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REVIEW  OF  7TH  N.  Y.  REGIMENT  ON  BOSTON  COMMON. 

Wo  present  on  this  page  a  fine  picture  drawn  expressly  for  the 
Pictorial  by  Mr.  Hill,  representing  the  review  of  the  famous  7th 
regiment  of  New  York,  Col.  Duryca,  on  Boston  Common,  one  of 
the  events  of  last  month.  The  infantry  of  the  regiment  is  repre- 
sented drawn  up  in  line  and  presenting  arms  to  the  reviewing 
officer  and  staff.  On  the  right  is  the  magnificent  regimental  band 
whose  appearance  and  performances  excited  so  much  enthusiasm, 
with  their  drum-major  attired  in  the  gorgeous  and  conspicuous 
style  of  the  French  service.  In  the  rear  of  the  regiment  is  a  de- 
tachment of  our  volunteer  cavalry,  and  beyond  extends  the  lower 
part  of  the  Common,  the  trees  on  the  Charles  Street  mall  termin- 
ating the  view.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  a  finer 
body  of  troops  than  the  7th  regiment  never  appeared  upon  parade. 
The  combined  movements  of  this  noble  corps  may  fairly  challenge 
comparison  with  those  of  any  body  of  regulars  even  in  the  world. 
The  reason  is  obvious :  their  duty  is  a  pleasure  and  pride,  and 
they  devote  as  much  time  to  military  exercises  as  if  they  were 
mustered  into  the  regular  service.  No  man  is  permitted  to  appear 
on  parade  until  he  has  been  subjected  to  a  rigid  drill  for  months, 
and  is  perfect  in  his  manual,  facings  and  marching.     Thorough 


Boldiers  are  they  all,  and  gentlemen  too,  winning  consideration  in 
private  as  well  as  distinction  in  public.  Their  visit  to  this  city 
will  long  be  remembered  as  a  most  agreeable  event  in  the  annals 
of  our  military,  and  the  reminiscences  of  our  citizens  at  large. 
They  added  greatly  to  the  splendor  of  the  patriotic  demonstration 
of  the  17th  of  June,  and  received  soldierly  welcome  during  their 
too  brief  stay.  We  have  more  than  once  taken  occasion  to  ex- 
press our  gratification  at  these  military  visits.  They  are  of  great- 
social  importance  as  binding  closer  the  ties  of  brotherhood  which 
connect  the  people  of  one  section  with  another,  giving  a  stimulus  to 
patriotic  feelings,  and  deepening  the  interest  felt  by  all  right-mind- 
ed men  in  that  organization  which  has  been  termed  the  right  arm 
of  our  defence.  It  is  a  fortunate  thing  for  this  country  that  its 
military  spirit  is  so  well  kept  up  by  the  young  men  who  are  com- 
ing forward  on  the  field  of  action,  for  until  human  nature  under- 
goes a  radical  change,  military  and  civil  organizations  must  co- 
exist among  us,  so  long  as  there  are  laws  to  be  enforced,  and  pro- 
perty and  life  to  be  protected  against  "malice  domestic"  and 
"  foreign  levy."  That  a  military  force  must  be  kept  up,  none  but 
Utopians  deny  ;  the  only  question  to  be  settled  is  in  what  form  it 
shall  exist.     The  sentiment  of  a  free  people  is  decidedly  opposed 


to  a  large  standing  army,  as  fraught  with  almost  incalculable  evil. 
But  a  volunteer  militia  directly  represents  the  people.  It*  mem- 
bers do  not  isolate  themselves  from  the  body  of  their  fellow-citi- 
zens. They  have  fathers,  mothers,  brothers,  sisters,  wives  and 
homes,  in  a  word,  the  domestic  altar,  to  guard  against  internal 
and  external  violence.  Above  all  mercenary  considerations,  their 
only  incentive  is  a  desire  to  serve  their  country  in  her  need  faith- 
fully and  well.  Their  service  ended,  they  arc  peacefully  absorbed 
into  the  bosom  of  the  community.  It  is  true  that  the  military  are 
seldom  called  upon  to  do  actual  service,  but  this  is  no  argument 
against  the  necessity  of  the  military.  It  is  as  a  preventive  force 
that  the  institution  is  valuable.  Turbulent  spirits,  ferocious  ene- 
mies to  law  afld  order,  hesitate  to  commit  overt  acts  while  con- 
scious that  a  moment's  warning  will  bring  trained  and  disciplined 
troops  to  the  support  of  law  and  order,  on  the  requisition  of  the 
civil  authorities.  Treason  but  mutters  impotent  menaces  against 
the  government  so  long  as  citizen-soldiers  are  organized  and  pre- 
pared to  support  it.  It  is  fortunate  that  public  sentiment  power- 
fully sustains  the  voluntary  militia  system  of  this  country,  and 
that  nothing  has  ever  occurred  to  weaken  the  reliance  justly  placed 
upon  it.     The  military  now  are  more  popular  than  ever. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

TUB    END    AND    TUB    BKCINXIXO. 

Merrilt,  merrily  pealed  the  Christmas  chimes  from  tho  bells 
of  old  Trinitj,  as  if  to  proclaim  throughout  tho  good  city  of  Now 
York  that  tho  year  eighteen  hundred  and  fiftcon  was  near  its  closo. 
In  many  a  genial  gathering  were  those  peals  echoed  by  merry 
laughter,  and  even  tho  inmates  of  those  gloomy  gaols  which  then 
disfigured  the  Park,  rejoiced,  for  they  know  that  on  the  morrow 
their  cells  would  be  irradiated  by  the  hospitablo  light  of  good 
cheer.  Yet  the  grim  hoad  of  death  peeps  through  every  garland 
of  flowers,  and  in  one  mansion  those  merry  chimes  sounded  like  a 
funeral  knell. 

It  was  ono  of  those  spacious,  substantial  brick  edifices,  which 
yet  grace  the  lower  extremity  of  the  "  commercial  metropolis," 
and  which  were  thon  the  abodes  of  those  merchant  princes  who 
now  inhabit  broad  avenues  and  high-minded  streets  far  away.  No 
expense  had  been  spared  in  its  construction,  nor  had  the  furniture 
been  selected  with  a  niggardly  hand.  Costly  paintings  decked  the 
parlor  walls  ;  tho  curtains  were  of  the  heaviest  damask ;  massive 
plate  loaded  the  broad  side-board,  and  the  contents  of  richly-cut 
decanters  in  the  pantry  gave  evidence  of  a  valuable  stock  of  wines. 
Yet  one  chamber  was  furnished  in  an  antiquated,  common 
manner,  and  there  lay  the  owner  of  all — John  Spencer — on  his 
bed  of  death.  Threescore  years  had  passed  since  he,  a  poor  lad, 
had  come  to  the  city  to  make  his  fortune.  Pie  had  succeeded. 
Step  after  step  had  the  errand-boy  advanced,  until  the  house  of 
John  Spencer  and  Son  now  ranked  among  the  first  in  the  commer- 
cial world,  and  sought  in  vain  for  new  fields  in  which  to  speculate. 
He  was  passing  rich  in  hands,  and  houses,  and  ships,  and  mer- 
chandise, yet  what  did  all  this  avail  him,  as  the  fearful  shadow  of 
the  dark  banner  of  the  great  balancer  of  accounts  flapped  before 
him  !  All  his  schemes  for  money-making  had  vanished  like  bub- 
bles on  the  water,  and  there  was  no  expression  or  hope — either  of 
regained  health  on  earth  or  of  peace  beyond  the  grave — in  his 
glassy  eyes. 

To  and  fro  in  the  chamber,  like  a  caged  hyena,  strode  the  dying 

man's  eldest  son,  partner  and  namesake,  waiting  for  the  moment 

•  m  be  would  no  longer  have  to  add  "junior"  to  his  signature. 

was  a  short,  thin  man,  with  scanty  chestnut-colored  locks  upon 

pointed  head,  and  a  bland  smile  ever  upon  his  countenance, 

ich  ill  accorded  with  the  cold,  shrewd  glances  of  his  gray  eyes, 
or  tho  compressed  rigidity  of  his  bloodless  lips.  Dressed  in  a 
thread-bare  black  suit,  with  a  clumsily-tied  white  neck-cloth,  he 
was  the  impersonation  of  money-getting,  no  matter  how,  if  legally.  ■ 
Business  tact  was  the  cardinal  virtue  of  his  narrow  mind,  and 
wealth  constituted  his  only  happiness.  Ho  was  training  his  son 
to  walk  in  the  same  path. 

Perhaps  it  was  well  for  him  that  he  could  thus  find  enjoyment 
in  contemplating  the  balance-sheet  of  the  firm  of  "  John  Spencer 
&  Son,"  for  he  could  certainly  derive  none  from  the  society  of  liis 
wife.  True,  she  had  brought  him  a  fortune,  but  she  was  a  sad 
vixen ;  and  as  she  sat  in  that  chamber  of  death,  holding  her  infant 
danghtor,  it  was  evident  that  certain  financial  calculations  as  to 
the  future  had  full  possession  of  her  mental  faculties. 

There  was  one  at  the  sufferer's  bedside,  however,  watching  with 
tender  care.  No  tears  glistened  in  her  watch-worn  eyes,  for 
Martha  Gray's  heart  was  too  full  to  weep,  as  her  mind  recalled 
twenty  years  of  honest  servitude  with  him  who  lay  before  her. 
She  thought  of  the  day  when  lie  had  brought  her  from  the  West- 
chester poorhouse  to  be  the  only  attendant  on  himself  and  his 
bride, — the  time  when  his  household  goods  were  naught  but  the 
simple  furniture  now  around  her.  Then  she  thought  of  Mrs. 
Spencer's  death, — of  the  two  sons  she  left, — of  the  constant  efforts 
of  Master  John  to  ingratiate  himself  with  papa  at  the  expense  of 
Master  Herbert, — of  the  refusal  of  the  latter  to  adopt  any  profes- 
sion, save  that  of  a  landscape  painter, — and  then,  ever  intruding 
itself,  came  the  thought  that  the  old  gentleman  had  but  a  few 
-  hours  to  live.  Harsh  and  severe  as  he  had  been,  she  loved  him, 
and  her  heart  was  full  of  the  echoes  of  sulky  replies  that  she  had 
giveu  him.  What  would  have  been  her  joy  to  have  felt  that  she 
was  to  have  new  opportunities  of  service  and  obedience,  and  trials 
of  her  patience  and  gratitude  for  him  who  lay  there  before  her, 
gasping  for  breath ! 

The  sound  of  the  Christmas  chimes  appeared  to  arouse  him, 

lis  eyes  kept  glancing  toward  the  door,  with  an  expression  of 

•ration.     At  last  he  made  a  sign  to  Martha  Gray,  who  raised 

irnjn  her  arms,  and  propped  him  up  with  pillows.     His  thin, 

ashy  lips  opened. 

"John,"  he  feebly  called. 

"  Here  I  am,  sir,"  said  the  son,  stopping  his  walk  and  approach- 
ing the  bedside. 

"  Your  brother  Clement  1" 

"I  suppose  he  is  yet  in  Paris,  sir,  although  I  wrote  him  in 
August  that  you  was  ill,  and  wished  him  to  return." 

For  some  moments  the  dying  man  remained  silent,  with  his  eyes 
•'used,  and  the  son  resumed  his  walk.  But  his  steps  were  soon 
arrested  by  the  voice  of  Ins  father,  who  appeared  to  have  rallied 
all  the  expiring  energies  of  Ids  body  and  mind  for  a  last  effort. 

"John,"  said  he,  "I  fear  you  have  made  me  misjudge  your 


brother.  But  now  promise  me  that  you  will  be  liberal  to  him,  and 
that  even  if  he  docs  not  come  up  to  the  terms  of  my  last  will,  you 
will  let  him  have  enough ;  there  is  enough  for  both.  Martha  Gray, 
too, — poor  Martha  Gray !     Let  her  be  made  com — " 

But  here  his  voice  faltered.  He  had  already  entered  the  dark 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  and  sank  back,  pale  and  breathless. 
Martha  took  his  hand;  it  was  cold  and  clammy,  but  he  gave  a 
gentle  pressure,  and  the  pupils  of  his  sunken  eyes  seemed  to  dilate 
as  he  fixed  them  on  her. 

"  Clement — take  care  of  Clement !"  he  murmured  with  difficulty. 
A  slight  convulsion  passed  over  his  rigid  features,  and  all  that  was 
mortal  of  the  millionaire  was  hushed  in  eternal  sleep. 

Bursting  into  tears,  Martha  Gray  knelt  at  tho  bedside,  but  ere 
she  had  proceeded  far  in  hor  fervent  prayer  for  the  peaco  of  the 
soul  just  departed,  tho  harsh  voice  of  the  systematic  man  of  busi- 
ness grated  upon  her  oar. 

"  You  can  remain  with  the  body,  Martha,  until  tho  undertakers 
come.  Now,  my  dear  wifo,  let  us  go  to  tea."  And  Mr.  John 
Spencer — junior  no  longer — left  the  solemn  chamber  of  death, 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  and  their  youngest  child,  a  daughter. 
She  alone,  poor  child,  who  had  never  seen  death  before,  wept 
bitterly. 

"Don't  cry,  sissy,"  said  her  mother,  as  they  left  the  room. 
"  You  can  play  as  loud  as  you  please  now,  and  I  shall  get  you 
such  nice  black  silk  dresses." 

"  No  extravagance  !"  growled  John  Spencer.  But  he  continued  : 
"  I  suppose  that  a  great  funeral  will  be  expected,  though." 

The  sun  had  not  risen  the  next  morning,  whon  a  young  man 
leaped  ashore  from  the  skiff  of  a  pilot-boat  at  Whitehall  landing, 
and  hastened  to  the  Spencer  house,  pale,  breathless,  speechless. 
It  was  the  youngest  son  Clement.  A  glance  at  the  closed  blinds 
of  tho  house  told  him  all,  and  it  was  with  a  convulsive  shudder 
that  he  grasped  the  crape-enveloped  knocker. 

"  Too  late !  too  late !"  exclaimed  Martha  Gray,  as  she  opened 
the  door. 

Her  words  fell  like  the  clods  upon  a  coffin  as  thoy  reached  the 
young  wanderer's  heart.  Mechanically  he  followed  her  up  stairs, 
and  there,  in  that  well-remembered  chamber,  lay  his  father.  No  ! 
it  was  but  his  father's  corpse,  covered  with  a  sheet  which  marked 
its  outline. 

Reverentially  uncovering  the  face,  Clement  Spencer  gazed  upon 
the  well-known  lineaments,  and  pressed  his  lips  to  that  compressed 
forehead  from  whence  the  disembodied  spirit  had  ascended  to 
judgment.  Alas  !  those  familiar  features  were  settled  in  the  calm 
repose  of  death,  and  bitterly  did  the  young  man  reproach  himself 
that  he  had  been  absent,  although  he  had  immediately  left  Paris 
on  receiving  a  letter  from  his  brother  John  (dated  in  September), 
stating  that  the  health  of  their  father  was  not  very  good. 

A  footstep  aroused  him  ;  it  was  his  brother,  evidently  not  in  the 
best  of  humor. 

"  Why,  Clem,"  he  petulantly  exclaimed,  "what  was  the  use  of 
rushing  in  and  tearing  up  stairs  so '?  You  almost  frightened  Mrs. 
Spencer  into  a  fit.  We  haven't  had  much  sleep  of  late,  either." 
"  When  did  our  poor  father  die  V  asked  the  sorrow-stricken  son. 
"  Last  night.  He  wasn't  so  very  poor,  though  ;  but  I'll  tell  you 
at  once,  you  don't  get  much  of  it.  He  had  to  work  too  hard  for 
his  money  to  leave  much  for  you  to  spend." 

Clement  gazed  at  his  brother  through  his  tears  with  a  look  of 
mingled  astonishment  and  anger.  But  he  at  once  subdued  the 
latter  passion,  saying : 

"  For  the  sake  of  him  who  lios  before  us,  brother  John,  do  not 
thus  insult  his  remains.  I  ask  not  his  money — nay,  I  will  not 
even  burthen  you  with  my  presence  after  his  body  has  been  laid  in 
the  dust.     Until  then,  I  beg  you  not  to  wound  my  fcolings." 

John  Spencer  muttered  somctliing  which  sounded  like  "  Soft 
soap  !"  then  replied"  aloud  : 

"  Very  well !  You'll  lcam  soon  enough  how  things  stand. 
Meanwhile,  your  old  sky-parlor  is  ready,  for  I  expected  you  yester- 
day. The  vessel  you  came  in  was  reported  nearly  a  week  ago  by 
one  which  left  Havre  the  next  day,  and  brought  her  passenger 
list." 

"  Did  father  know  that  I  was  coming  V 

"  Yes  !"  boldly  answered  Mr.  John  Spencer,  going  to  the  window 
and  gazing  through  the  half-closed  blinds  into  the  street. 

"  And  I  was  only  a  few  hours  too  late !"  exclaimed  Clement,  in 
an  agonized  tone.  Then,  taking  a  fond  look  at  the  departed,  he 
reverentially  re-covered  the  face,  and  went  up  to  his  old  room. 
Everything  there  reminded  him  of  his  lost  parent — that  austere 
man,  whose  ambitious  desire  to  make  his  youngest  son  a  lawyer 
had  been  disappointed,  yet  who  was  too  indulgent  to  thwart  the 
young  man's  inclination. 

"No,  Clem, — you  were  not  expected,"  said  a  well-rcmcmbcrcd 
voice,  and  looking  around,  he  saw  Martha  Gray. 

"  My  dear  old  nurse,"  he  cxcloimcd,  "how  glad  I  am  to  see 
you !" 

"  And  I  to  see  you,"  replied  the  honest  dame.  "  But  sit  down, 
for  I  have  much  to  tell  you." 

So  she  told  him  of  his  father's  last  illness, — of  the  death-bed 
conversation,  and  of  his  brother's  duplicity.  He  listened  in  amaze- 
ment, and  the  recital,  while  it  arrested  the  falling  tears,  made  his 
brow  writhe  with  anguish.  The  fact  that  mammon  had  enticed 
his  brother,  the  companion  of  his  youth,  and  made  him  a  plotting 
foe,  seemed  a  strange  and  agonizing  thought,  which,  like  a  fearful 
spectre,  almost  shook  his  faith. 

"  Never  m:nd,  Clem,"  said  the  old  lady ;  "  I  have  three  thousand 
dollars  in. the  savings'  bank,  and  half  of  it  shall  be  yours.  It  all 
came  from  your  father," 

"Thanks — thanks!"  replied  the  young  man.  "I  shall  not 
require  your  hard  earnings,  though,  for  I  have  enough  of  the 
liberal  sum  $i'  by  my  fall)  tr  when  I  went  abroad  to  supply 


present  wants,  and  I  have  an  art,  dear  nurse,  that  will  support 
inc." 

Three  days  passed  slowly  along,  during  which  time  Clement 
Spencer  took  his  meals  in  his  room,  and  saw  no  one  of  his  brother's 
family,  except  his  sad-hearted  little  niece  and  Martha  Gray.  Then 
came  the  funeral,  with  all  the  pomp  that  wealth  could  purchase, 
and  the  next  morning  a  servant  was  directed  to  invite  Mr.  Clement 
Spencer  into  the  library,  "to  hear  tho  will  read." 

"  Please,  sir,  he's  gone." 

"  What  1"  exclaimed  the  new  master  of  the  house. 

"  He  went  away  early  this  morning,  sir,  and  told  the  hack-driver 
to  take  him  to  the  mail-stage  office,  in  Courtlant  Street." 

It  was  even  so.  The  disinherited  had  gone  forth,  almost  beg- 
gared, a  fresh  recruit  for  the  great  battle  of  life.  John  Spencer, 
left  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  his  father's  wealth,  was  on 
the  summit  of  fortune's  wheel. 


CHAPTER  II. 


A     CHRISTMAS     GIFT. 


Ten  years — long,  long  }'cars — had  passed  away  since  the  time 
chronicled  in  the  preceding  chapter,  and  the  Bhrill  winds  were 
whistling  Christmas  chimes  for  the  first  time  in  the  then  infant 
village  of  Coalboro',  in  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania.  Never  before 
had  the  withered  leaves  of  winter  been  checked  by  human  habita- 
tions, as  they  were  whirled  through  that  picturesque  dale,  and  they 
now  appeared  to  give  mystic  Delphian  utterances  ere  they  reached 
the  ground.  Not  merely  announcing  the  presence  of  winter,  but 
rustling  welcomes  to  the  busy  communities  who  were  peopling  tho 
hitherto  deserted  solitude,  and  beginning  to  extract  from  beneath 
its  sterile  soil  "  black  diamonds  "  which  would  set  the  frost  king 
at  defiance.  The  cold  blasts  might  sweep  in  mad  fury  over  tho 
plains,  or  eddy  through  the  streets,  or  moan  through  the  forests, 
yet  those  who  could  enjoy  the  genial  warmth  emitted  by  glowing 
anthracite  from  the  newly-opened  mines  at  Coalboro1  cared  not 
for  the  frozen  temperature  without. 

The  mines  had  not  long  been  worked,  and  the  village  was  as 
yet  in  an  incipient  state,  with  many  a  stump  in  newly  laid  out 
streets.  Log  huts  had  been  hastily  erected  for  the  families  of  the 
miners,  and  scattered  over  the  town  were  a  score  or  so  of  dwellings 
with  more  pretension  to  elegance  and  comfort.  Prominent  among 
these  was  a  cottage,  the  very  model  of  rural  elegance,  which  was 
on  the  main  avenue.  It  was  shaded  by  many  stalwart  oaks 
relics  of  the  original  forest,  and  over  its  rustic  porch  the  gorgeous 
woodbine  hung  in  heavy  masses,  relieved  by  the  graceful  tendrils 
of  the  clematis. 

It  was  the  home  of  Clement  Spencer,  he  who  was  left  at-  the 
bottom  of  fortune's  wheel  at  the  death  of  his  fa".    ',  uid  *rho 
be  personally  introduced  ere  the  reader  is  infon  "  lecado 

has  been  passed.     The  clock  was  striking  eigb  itered  his 

house,  having  been  to  the  post-office,  and  brought  from  rliere  tho 
budget  of  letters  and  newspapers  just  received  by  liic  ^l^m^  mail. 

He  was  a  tall,  well-formed  man,  that  Mr.  Clement  Spencer, 
strongly  built,  and  broad  across  the  chest,  yet  in  nowise  clumsy. 
His  cheeks  were  thin,  Ins  dark  hazel  eyes  somewhat  sunken,  his 
hair  grizzled  with  time's  snow  traces,  and  his  high  temples  were 
indicative  of  great  decision  of  character.  Yet  an  expression  of 
subdued  content  played  around  his  full  lips,  and  his  natural  flow 
of  animal  spirits  ever  gushed  forth  from  his  true  heart,  like  the 
clear  sparkling  current  of  an  artesian  well.  Stamped  was  he,  in 
nature's  mint,  as  one  of  her  noblemen,  that  class  represented  in 
the  old  Spanish  pictures,  with  "gentleman"  indelibly  written  on 
every  lineament,  and  great  aspirations  enthroned  upon  each  lofty 
brow. 

Chequered  had  been  his  life  since  he  went  forth  from  his  deso- 
late home,  to  seek  fame  and  fortune.  Perilous  is  the  career  of  a 
young  artist,  who  lias  but  his  own  genius  to  aid  him,  as  he  seeks 
"patronage."  Luckily  for  the  young  adventurer,  he  not  only 
possessed  artistic  ability,  but  a  latent  fund  of  good  humor  and  a 
suavity  of  manner  well  calculated  to  please  the  frank  people  of 
the  West.  His  portraits  were  soon  regarded  as  superior  to  those 
of  any  other  artist  west  of  tho  Alleghanies,  and  wherever  ho 
opened  a  studio,  sitters  came  in  crowds. 

He  thus  acquired  fame  and  fortune,  but  no  notice  was  taken  of 
him  by  his  brother  John,  who  was  now  one  of  the  millionaires  of 
New  York.  The  name  of  John  Spencer  was  recognized  as  giving 
the  value  of  coin  to  any  note  which  bore  it,  and  proudly  did  it 
figure  upon  many  a  subscription  list,  yet  never  a  copper  did  the 
individual  who  bore  it  bestow  upon  a  poor  blind  man  who  crouched 
daily  beside  his  office-door.  His  narrow  mind  had  been  narrowed 
yet  further  by  the  success  which  had  followed  his  business  opera- 
tions, and  Ins  pet  objects  of  thought  seemed  to  be  calculations  as 
to  how  much  his  wife  could  spend,  and  how  little  a  clerk  could 
live  upon  without  becoming  dishonest.  Little  cared  he  what  had 
become  of  the  brother  whom  he  had  let  go  forth  almost  penniless, 
and,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  he  was  as  little  cared  for  in  return. 

It  was  not  until  the  young  painter  had  won  both  fame  and  for- 
tune by  steady  toil,  that  an  accident  changed  the  whole  tenor  of 
his  life.  He  was  journeying  from  Ohio  to  Washington  city  (where 
he  had  several  commissions),  as  all  true  lovers  of  nature  journey — ■ 
on  foot.  This  enabled  him  to  enjoy  many  a  panorama  of  varied 
landscape,  and  at  the  same  time  to  pursue  his  researches  in  geol- 
ogy, to  which  he  had  given  much  attention.  Pleasant  was  it  to 
investigate  the  wrecks  of  worlds,  and  find  in  inanimate  nature  new 
proofs  of  the  sacred  truth  of  the  inspired  word. 

One  pleasant  summer  afternoon,  as  the  young  artist  was  thus 
leisurely  sauntering  across  the  Alleghanies  through  an  untrodden 
wilderness,  he  sat  down  to  rest  upon  the  precipitous  bank  of  a 
brawling  mountain  torrent.  A  recent  storm  had  so  swollen  the 
current  that  a  portion  of  the  bank  had  been  swept  away ;  and  as 
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( llemont  Spencer  gazed  at  the  newly-developed  strata  with  a  half- 
abstracted  glance,  a  sudden  thought  took  possession  of  his  very 
soul.  His  checks  glowed,  and  an  unnatural  light  gleamed  from 
his  eyes,  as  he  carefully  examined  the  long-hidden,  though  now 
uncovered  mineral,  reel  lie  had  discovered  what  had  heen  so 
anxiously  sought  cm  tin-  western  hemisphere — tool. 

Carrying  some  of  the  precious  substance  to  Philadelphia,  he 
found  it  what  he  supposed,  uur  was  it  long  ere  he  hod  (portly  by 
the  assistance  of  wealthy  western  friends)  purchased  the  valuable 
tract  of  land.  A  company  was  then  organized,  to  which  ho  in 
turn  sold,  reserving  a  controlling  right,  and  acting  asagent,  Then 
came  a  trial,  There  was  a  doubt  as  to  the  practical  value  of  the 
"anthracite,"  so  different  was  it  from  the  "  bituminous  "  coal 
exclusively  used.  Notable  professors  declared  it  useless,  and  wits 
made  it  the  object  of  their  ridicule,  while  croakers  shook  their 
heads  as  they  spoke  of  the  "  Coalboro'  Mining  Company."  What 
little-  stock  had  been  taken  could  have  been  purchased  from  tho 
holders  at  a  song. 

But  Clement  Spencer  was  not  to  bo  daunted.  Tacking  up  his 
painting  materials,  lie  entered  into  the  mining  operations  with 
heart  and  soul,  determined  to  overcome  every  obstacle.  There 
was,  perhaps,  a  shade  of  anxiety  on  his  features,  but  he  grappled 
with  tho  great  question,  and  never  rested  until  he  had  achieved 
the  object  of  his  ambition.  Coal  from  the  Coalboro'  mine  was 
triumphantly  popular  at  last.  Clement's  friends  exulted ;  his 
detractors  held  their  peace. 

It  was  at  this  proud  period  of  his  history  that  ho  entered  his 
blouse  on  the  Christmas  eve  of  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-five. 
We  have  spoken  of  the  pleasant  external  appearance  of  tho  cot- 
tage, but  that  was  eclipsed  by  the  luxurious  comfort  which  reigned 
within.  Cosy  rooms,  a  few  good  pictures,  a  well  selected  library, 
and  a  fine  bathing  establishment,  showed  that  the  owner,  when 
abroad,  had  learned  that  life  is  something  more  than  a  mere  ani- 
mal existence.  One  room  alone  was  plainly  furnished  ;  it  was  the 
sleeping  chamber  of  Clement  Spencer,  and  the  furniture  was  that 
previously  described  as  having  been  cherished  by  his  father.  A 
cunning  dealer  had  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  it  in  exchange 
for  a  new  yet  more  modern  set,  from  Mrs.  John  Spencer,  and  the 
only  ornament  in  the  room  which  it  graced  was  a  heavy  gilt  frame, 
in  which  was  set  a  window  sash  composed  of  one  large  pane  of 
glass.  To  this,  the  picturesque  external  landscape,  wild  and 
craggy,  supplied  an  exquisite  picture,  ever  changing  with  tho 
seasons,  never  the  same. 

Nor  was  this  pleasant  abode  without  a  presiding  mistress.  It 
had  been  Clement  Spencer's  first  care,  after  acquiring  means  of 
support,  to  seek  out  Martha  Gray.  She  had  not  remained  in  ins 
brother's  service,  and  needed  hut  little  persuasion  to  go  and  share 
the  fortunes  of  "Master  Clem,"  over  whom  she  thenceforth  watched 
liko  a  mother.  Past  the  meridian  of  beauty-life,  no  one  would 
have  called  the  old  dame  good-looking,  yet  the  serene  expression 
of  her  countenance  was  very  dear  to  the  object  of  her  care.  To 
an  almost  childlike  simplicity  and  singleness  of  heart,  she  united 
a  dignity  of  thought  aud  a  just  conception  of  character,  that  made 
her  a  fit  companion  for  the  young  wrestler  with  fate. 

There  she  sat,  in  her  plain  black  bombazine  dress  and  snow- 
white  cap,  busy  with  her  knitting.  Every  household  duty  had 
been  attended  to,  and  she  was  ready  to  converse  with  her  wor- 
shipped "Master  Clem,"  or  to  keep  silent  if  he  was — as  was  often 
the  case — absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts. 

"  Do  you  know  what  night  this  is  V  lie  asked,  as  he  sat  down  to 
read  the  letters  and  papers  which  he  had  just  brought  from  the 
post-office. 

"Can  I  forget  V*  replied  she,  with  a  sigh.  "How  fast  the  ten 
years  have  sped,  and  O  how  much  we  have  to  be  grateful  for!" 

Mr.  Spencer  made  no  reply,  for  lie  was  spell-bound  by  a  letter 
which  he  had  just  opened.  It  was  brief,  and  he  soon  hud  it  down, 
then  took  it  up  and  re-read  it. 

"Nothing  wrong  about  the  coal,  I  trust?"  exclaimed  Martha 
Gray,  wdio  saw  that  some  startling  tidings  were  in  the  letter. 

"  No,  no  !"  replied  Mr.  Spencer.  "  This  letter,  Martha,  is  from 
— it  is  from  my  brother  John." 

"John  Spencer!"  ejaculated  the  good  dame.  "Has  he  really 
written  you  ?" 

"  Yes.    Let  me  read  you  his  letter."    And  he  read  : 

"  New  York,  December  20th,  1825. 
"  Dn.  Bro., — Am  glad  to  hear  yr.  coal  well  spoken  of    Can 
you  let  me  have  fifty  (50)  shs.  stock  at  say  eighty  (SO)  dols.  ?     If 
so  I  will  take  it.     Please  advise  without  delay.     Yrs.  truly, 

"John  Spencer. 
"P.  S. — Alice  has  married  badly.     Have  a  son,  John  junior, 
who  is  A.  No.  1.,  and  hope  he  will  in  time  become  a  partner  in  the 
house.     Now  only  five  years  old,  so  cannot  say.  J.  S. 

"  Clem.  Spencer,  Esq." 

"  A  strange  letter,"  said  Martha  Gray,  in  a  bitter  tone,  "  after 
having  kept  silence  for  ten  years.  Really  the  coal  is  working 
"wonders,  if  it  can  thaw  out  such  a  heart." 

"Be  charitable — be  charitable!"  replied  Mr.  Spencer,  though  it 
was  evident  from  his  manner  that  he  was  of  the  same  opinion — an 
opinion  strengthened  by  the  letter  of  the  same  date  from  his  New 
York  agent,  who  requested  ten  shares  at  their  full  value.  At  last, 
he  felt  that  he  was  at  the  summit  of  fortune's  wheel.  Yet  who 
would  this  wealth  profit  when  the  wild  winds  sang  a  requiem  over 
his  grave  f 

His  reverie,  and  a  doze  of  the  good  house-kceeper,  were  sud- 
denly interrupted  by  a  loud,  nervous  clanging  of  the  knocker  on 
the  front  door,  which  brought  them  both  to  their  feet. 

"  What  can  be  the  matter  ?"  asked  Martha  Gray,  as  Mr.  Spen- 
cer, taking  a  candle,  went  to  the  door.  As  he  opened  it,  the  wind 
■extinguished  the  light,  leaving  everything  both  within  and  without 
in  darkness. 


"  Who's  then-  ?"  In-  called  out. 

There  WOl  DO  reply,  and  he  was  about  to  close  the  door,  think- 
in.:  thai  the  alarm  wan  an  idle  holiday  prank,  when  the  faint  wail 
of  an  infant,  apparently  just  awakened,  met  his  car.  Guided  by 
the  cry,  he  found  a  small  basket  placed  upon  his  door-stom  ,  and 
as  he    brought    it    into    tun    lighted    room,  it  wais    evident    that  the 

yehemant  vociferation  came  from  a  very  small  pattern  of  human- 
ity, carefully  wrapped  in  a  blanket. 

"  Dear  mu  !"  ex  Thinned  Martha  Gray,  pulling  every  needle  from 
her  knitting-     "  Why  it's  a  baby  !     What  ran  we  do  with  itt" 

"  Cherish  and  protoct  it,"  was  Mr.  Spencer's  laconic  response. 


CHAPTER  III. 

NEW   ACQUAINTANCES. 

Tub  unheralded  advent  of  an  untickcted  specimen  of  humanity 
produced,  as  might  have  been  expected,  no  small  commotion  in 
the  house  of  Mr.  Spencer,  and  the  inmates  of  his  kitchen,  who 
had  also  heard  the  knock,  crowded  around  the  table  on  which  the 
basket  had  been  deposited.  Indignant  as  the  old  house-keeper 
was,  tears  came  into  her  oyes  ns  she  took  the  little  foundling  from 
its  resting-place,  and  endeavored  to  silence  its  loud  cries.  The 
appealing  innocence  of  tho  unsullied  waif  thus  cast  upon  the 
stormy  sea  of  lifa,  without  a  protector,  was  irresistible. 

Mr.  Spencer,  meanwhile,  was  searching  among  the  contents  of 
the  basket  for  some  clue  to  the  child's  identity.  Nor  was  he 
unsuccessful,  for  beneath  the  small  pillow  was  a  packet,  and, 
strange  to  say,  it  was  addressed  to  himself. 

"  Poor  thing !"  said  Martha  Gray,  as  sho  paced  up  and  down 
the  room  with  the  still  sobbing  infant.    "Who  can  be  its  mother?" 

"  That's  not  the  question  now,"  responded  Mr.  Spencer. 
"Rather  ask  who  will  take  care  of  it?"  And  as  ho  spoke,  he 
slipped  tho  package  into  one  of  his  pockets,  unseen  by  any  of  the 
astonished  group,  who  were  all  gazing  at  the  stranger. 

"  Let  mc  sec,"  said  the  housekeeper,  continuing  her  walk.  "  O, 
I  havo  it !  You  know,  sir,  that  tall  Welch  miner  who  lives  in  the 
log  cabin  next  the  Methodist  church  ?" 

"  What !  Meredith  Egan  ?     A  sad  drunken  fellow  he  is." 

"That's  true,  sir.  But  his  wife  is  as  good  as  he  is  good  for 
nothing.  Their  child  was  buried  to-day ;  it  was  about  the  age  of 
this  one,  and  I  am  sure  that  she  will  be  glad  to  come  here  as 
nurse." 

"  Go  for  her  at  once,  Hugh,"  said  Mr.  Spencer,  to  his  faithful 
Irish  gardener.  And  when  the  man  left,  he  retired  to  his  study, 
leaving  orders  to  be  called  the  moment  that  Mrs.  Egan  arrived. 
Locking  the  door  of  his  retreat  behind  him,  he  carefully  examined 
the  contents  of  the  package;  then  as  carefully  put  it  away,  and  no 
one  was  the  'wiser  for  what  information  he  obtained. 

Mrs.  Egan,  poor  woman,  was  delighted  at  the  situation  offered, 
and  was  immediately  installed  up  stairs  with  the  babe,  giving  rise 
to  a  deal  of  gossip  in  Coalboro'  the  next  day.  Neither  was  the 
scandal  diminished  when,  on  the  next  Sabbath  morning,  the  infant 
was  presented  at  the  Episcopal  church  for  baptism,  and  named 
after  its  godfather,  "  Clement  Spencer."  No  one  dared  to  hint 
that  the  child  had  thus  been  adopted  by  its  own  father,  for  Mr. 
Spencer's  character  was  far  above  suspicion.  Yet  many  shook 
their  heads  knowingly,  as  they  insinuated  that  he  must  have  more 
knowledge  of  the  little  one's  parentage  than  he  chose  to  impart. 

Whether  this  was  the  case  or  not,  the  warm  affections  which 
had  for  years  been  pent  up  in  Mr.  Spencer's  heart,  now  gushed 
forth  in  copious  streams,  and  his  "godson,"  as  he  termed  the 
child,  received  his  loving  care.  The  vexations  of  business  were 
ever  forgotten  by  the  millionaire  mine-owner  when  he  sported  with 
the  child,  and  the  shade  which  deep  thought  had  cast  over  his 
brow  was  dissipated  by  the  gratified  smile  with  which  he  gazed 
upon  his  protege.  Neither  did  the  infant  fail  to  reciprocate  this 
fondness,  ere  fairly  conscious  of  existence,  for  it  would  life  its  tiny 
hands  towards  him  whenever  he  approached,  with  a  cry  of  delight. 

So  the  boy  grew  up,  carefully  trained  by  his  godfather  and  by- 
Martha  Gray ;  nor  was  there  a  finer  youth  in  Coalboro'  than  young 
Clem  Spencer.  Handsome,  a  quick  student,  and  truthful  as  the 
sun,  he  continued  to  endear  himself  to  all  who  knew  liim.  The 
girls  taught  liim  to  sing,  an  old  French  emigrant  instructed  him  in 
the  language  of  that  sunny  land,  and  his  godfather  was  equally 
anxious  to  have  him  attend  good  schools,  aud  also  take  such  out- 
of-door  exercise  as  would  give  him  an  athletic  frame  and  manly 
habits.  A  "sound  body,"  he  wisely  considered,  is  necessary  to  a 
"sound  mind." 

All  this  time,  Mr.  Spencer  had  never  seen  any  member  of  his 
brother's  family,  for  he  had  no  disposition  to  renew  amicable  rela- 
tions with  the  destroyer  of  his  early  happiness.  Yet  on  tho  tenth 
anniversary  of  Clement's  advent — a  Christmas  night,  two  strang- 
ers were  deposited  at  Mr.  Spencer's  door  bv  the  stagecoach.  One 
was  a  gaunt,  tall  individual,  shabbily  clad,  with  large  hands  and 
feet,  small,  suspicious  gray  eyes,  thick  protuberant  lips,  and  a 
sanctimonious  cast  of  countenance. 

"  Have  I  the  honor  of  addressing  Mr.  Spencer  ?"  he  asked,  as 
that  gentleman  presented  himself. 

"  That  is  my  name,  sir." 

"  Let  me  introduce  your  nephew,  sir,  John  Spencer,  Jr.  I  am 
Ichabod  Pike,  now  travelling  with  him." 

Mr.  Spencer  looked  at  the  young  man  with  an  expression  any- 
thing but  pleasant,  nor  was  it  softened  by  the  appearance  of  any 
pleasing  characteristic.  He  could  not  be  over  fifteen,  yet  there 
was  already  a  sullen,  satiated  cloud  over  his  common-place  fea- 
tures, his  eyes  had  no  expression,  and  he  seemed  bent  on  switch- 
ing some  specks  of  mud  from  his  highly  polished  boots  with  a 
flexible  whalebone  cane.  His  attire  was  unexceptionable,  both  as 
to  fashion  and  material,  making  him  an  incarnation  of  the  "fush- 
ion  plates  "  in  a  tailor's  window. 


What  could  Mr.  Spencer  do1.    Thai  witib  trunks 

and  bflU  oxi        [|  mu  nine  o'clock  at  night,  tx  I  'hri.-t- 

■■■  r  was  hut  kinsman;  he  had  never 

wronged  him  ;  so  he  invited  them  into  the  house. 

They  remained  there  a  week,  during  which  time  the  voung  New 
Yorker  endeavored  to  instil  love  of  city  pleasures  Into  die 
phisticatcd  mind  of  young  Clement.  At  time,  too,  he  would 
endeavor  to  extract  some  information  from  him  as  to  bis  "god- 
father's "  property,  or  bii  own  parentage.  But  on  neither  subject 
was  the  boy  communicative,  for  the  very  best  reason  in  the  world 
— he  knew  nothing  to  tell. 

Mr.  Spencer  was  equally  bored  by  the  inquisitiveoees  of  Pro- 
fessor Pike,  who  appeared  to  make  it  hu  special  mission  to  auk 
questions  as  to  Master  Clement's  origin.  All  of  fhese  questions 
were  answered  evasively,  at  first  with  good  humor,  and  then  with 
such  brevity  that  it  was  evident  Mr.  Spencer  bad  no  desire  to  be 
interrogated  on  the  subject 

Equally  unsuccessful  was  the  sturdy  questioner  in  his  attempt 
to  probe  this  hidden  history  among  the  people  of  Coalboro'.  IIo 
could  find  but  few  who  were  residents  of  the  place  when  the  babe 
was  first  introduced  into  Mr.  Spencer's  family,  and  none  of  thorn 
could  tell  as  much  a*  wc  have  related.  So  the  mystery-  which  tho 
visitors  had  come  to  unravel  remained  hidden,  and  they  were  none 
the  wiser. 

They  left  with  many  expressions  of  profuse  thanks  for  the  hos- 
pitality shown  them,  and  hopes  that  their  host  would  soon  return 
tho  visit.  The  idea  appeared  to  strike  Mr.  Spencer  rather  favor- 
ably, for  he  felt  that  he  was  advancing  in  years,  and  time  had 
worn  off  all  of  the  bitterness  which  he  had  felt  towards  his  brother, 
although  a  deep  sense  of  wrong  endured  remained.  He  was  glad 
that  his  nephew  had  thus  broken  the  ice  ;  yet  he  was  alio  glad 
that  he  had  not  remained  longer.  It  was  of  no  benefit  to  Clement, 
who  had  all  the  ingenuous  frankness  of  a  country  lad,  to  associate 
with  the  young  New  Yorker,  who  talked  but  of  trotting  horses, 
dress  and  billiards. 

Martha  Gray,  good  woman,  did  not  hesitate  to  express  her  joy 
at  their  departure.  Every  recollection  connected  with  young 
Spencer's  father  was  painful  to  her,  and  she  could  not  see  the  son 
without  a  mixture  of  repugnance  and  dislike  which  she  found  it 
almost  impossible  to  conceal. 

Clement  Spencer  seized  the  first  opportunity,  after  they  had 
gone,  to  have  an  interview  with  Martha,  asking  her: 

"  What  did  John  Spencer  mean  by  asking  me  about  my  parents? 
I  have  never  thought  about  them  myself." 

"Nor  have  you  had  any  reason  to,  my  dear  boy,  for  is  not  Mr. 
Spencer  all  that  any  parent  could  be  to  you  V 

"  Yes,  yes  !     But  he  is  after  all  only  my  godfather." 

Martha  Gray  made  no  answer,  and  then  was  it,  for  the  first  rime, 
that  a  suspicion  flashed  across  Ins  mind. 

"  Tell  me,"  he  exclaimed,  "  am  I  his  son  ?  Is  there  a  cloud 
over  my  birth  V 

"I  cannot  really  tell  you,"  was  the  equivocal  reply. 

"  But  my  mother  ?" 

"  Indeed  I  do  not  know." 

"What!  Am  I — can  I  be  the  child  of  shame  V  said  Clement, 
with  a  sudden  sinking  of  his  heart,  and  utter  revulsion  of  his 
whole  frame.  Then  with  a  sad  heart  he  turned  away,  feeling  that 
he,  whose  dawn  of  life  had  been  apparently  so  fair,  was  after  all 
doomed  to  remain  under  a  cloud  of  obloquy.  Tears  would  escape 
from  his  full  eyes,  and  he  sought  his  favorite  walk  on  the  river 
bank,  where  he  could  compose  his  thoughts. 

It  so  happened  that  a  continuous  thaw,  which  had  lasted  over  a 
week,  had  melted  the  snows  in  the  mountain  gorges,  and  the  river 
had  far  exceeded  its  usual  bounds.  The  swollen  current,  as  it 
dashed  madly  along,  carrying  with  it  uprooted  trees,  wa3  in 
accordance  with  the  young  man's  feelings.  But  on  turning  around 
a  point  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  bridge,  he  forgot  his  own 
troubles  on  seeing  the  danger  in  which  another  was  placed. 

A  stranger,  whose  dress  showed  that  he  was  a  gentleman,  stood 
about  the  centre  of  the  frail  structure,  holding  his  horse  bv  the 
bridle.  It  was  evident  that  after  he  had  ventured  on,  the  span 
over  which  he  had  first  passed  had  given  way  before  the  volume 
of  water,  and  now  the  further  pier  swayed  to  and  fro  in  the  angry 
current.  'Retreat  was  cut  off;  to  advance  was  impossible,  and 
while  Clement  looked  there  was  a  crash.  Another  moment,  and 
the  entire  mass  of  timber  came  looming  down  the  surging  tide, 
dissolving  as  it  came  along.  The  horse  struck  out  for  the  shore, 
but  the  man,  who  evidently  could  not  swim,  uttered  a  crv  of 
despair  and  anguish  as  he  clung  to  a  large  timber. 

Clement,  who  was  a  good  swimmer,  did  not  hesitate,  but  plunged 
into  the  water,  regardless  of  its  raging  force  and  the  sharp  cold. 
He  hoped  to  reach  the  stick  of  timber  to  which  the  man  clung 
convulsively,  shrieking  pitcouslv  for  help,  and  at  last  succeeded. 
Grasping  liim  around  the  waist  with  one  arm,  and  with  the  other 
seizing  the  stick  of  timber,  he  endeavored  to  head  it  towards  the 
shore.  But  it  was  no  easy  task,  for  his  thick  clothing-  had  absorbed 
so  much  water  as  to  weigh  down  his  limbs  like  lead.  On  they 
went,  and  rapidly  approached  the  falls. 

The  noise  of  the  roaring  torrent  fell  like  a  knell  npon  the  lad's 
car,  for  he  feared  that  they  would  be  earned  over  the  rocky  preci- 
pice. Glaring  round,  in  inexpressible  dismay,  he  saw  little  chance 
of  extrication  from  the  frightful  peril  in  which  he  was  involved. 
There  was  a  crowd  on  the  bank,  but  they  could  not  aid  him,  and 
some  cried  frantically  to  him  to  save  himself.  But  he  heroically 
persevered,  and  at  last,  not  fifty  feet  above  (he  falls,  the  stick  of 
timber  was  so  near  the  hank  that  some  men  waded  in,  holding  to 
each  other,  and  caught  it.  A  loud  shout  of  triumph  heralded  the 
rescue  of  the  two,  and  Clement  sank  insensible  into  the  arms  of 
his  godfather,  who  stood  in  agony  upon  the  river  bank. 

Both  the  preserver  and  the  preserved  were  taken  to  Mr.  Spencer's 
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house,  where  Martha  Gray  kindled  up  blazing  fires,  and  concocted 
a  steaming  beverage,  which  soon  restored  warmth  and  vigor  to 
the  chilled  and  henumbed  limbs  of  the  drenched  ones. 

"  Clem,"  said  Mr.  Spencer,  "  I  have  been  to  carry  a  change  of 
clothes  to  tho  gentleman  whose  life  you  have  so  nobly  saved.  It 
is  no  less  a  personage  than  tho  Honorable  Mr.  Lcdroit,  who  has 
just  been  elected  senator  from  Louisiana,  and  who  is  as  noted  a 
geologist  as  he  is  a  jurist — " 

"And  who,  waiving  all  ceremony,"  interrupted  a  melodious 
voice,  "'now  comes  to  thank  his  deliverer." 

CHAPTER  IV. 

DISAPPOINTMENT   AND  APPOINTMENT. 

It  was  bitter  cold,  that  January  night  on  which  Professor  Pike 
returned  with  young  John  Spencer  to  the  paternal  roof.  The 
wind  rose  as  the  shades  of  night  gathered  over  the  commercial 
metropolis,  and  shrill  blasts  howled  among  the  tall  chimneys,  like 
angry  demons  chanting  a  wail. 
Capitalists,  who  had  nothing  on 
earth  or  in  heaven  to  care  for  but 
their  coffers,  drew  up  their  arm- 
chairs closer  to  the  blazing  fires, 
and  dreamed  of  their  ill-gotten 
wealth ;  while  the  industrious  work- 
ing classes,  gathered  around  their 
stoves,  rehearsed  the  toils  of  the 
day  past.  Even  the  promenaders 
on  Broadway  hastened  along,  as  if 
anxious  to  reach  shelter  from  the 
blast,  or  looked  longingly  down 
into  restaurants,  wliich  seemed  so 
comfortable.  But  the  severe  cold 
was  most  cruelly  felt  in  those  vice- 
haunted  regions  where  vice  revelled 
undisturbed  and  drunkenness  ca- 
roused undisturbed.  There,  hag- 
gard with  misery,  and  crouched 
together  with  shivering  closeness  to 
keep  the  sharp-cutting  night-wind 
from  freezing  up  the  very  pulses  of 
their  hearts,  human  beings  writhed 
in  misery,  anxious  for  death  to  call 
them  home.  Yet  the  night-wind 
howled  on. 

But  the  wrathful  tones  of  that 
night-wind  were  eclipsed  by  the 
freezing,  vengeful  reception  given 
by  old  John  Spencer  to  his  returned 
son  and  the  inquisitive  professor. 

"  So,"  he  growled  out  as  they 
entered  the  sitting-room,  "where 
from  V 

"  Coalboro',  sir,"  replied  Pro- 
fessor Pike,  who  saw  at  once  that 
his  patron  was  excited,  and  hoped 
to  divert  his  wrath. 

"  Coalboro' !"  thundered  John 
Spencer.  "  Why,  you  left  there  a 
week  ago.  "Where  have  you  been  V 
"  The  roads  are  almost  impass- 
able, sir,  and  we  were  forced  to  come 
by  the  way  of  Newburgh.  There 
we  found  the  river  frozen  up,  and 
we  have  consequently  been  delayed 
longer  than  we  had  hoped  to  be." 
"  You  did  what  I  sent  you  for?" 
"  Keally,  sir,"  replied  Professor 
Pike,  in  an  obsequious  tone,  "  you 
have  no  idea  of  the  industry  with 
which  we  labored  to  accomplish 
your  wishes,  but  really  the  veil  oi 
mystery  is  so  closely  pinned  down, 
if  I  may  use  the  expression,  that — " 
As  he  spoke,  Mr.  Spencer's  brow 
contracted,  and  his  lips  twitched 
nervously.  At  last  he  lost  all 
patience,  and  interrupted  with : 

"  Well,  why  did  you  not  tear  it 
away?     Mystery  fiddlestick!     Of 
course  you  saw  the  boy  ?" 
"  Yes,  sir." 

"And  what  sort  of  a  looking 
brat  is  he?" 

"Why,  sir,  he  is  a  pretty  good- 
looking  lad." 

"A  confounded  prig,  lather," 
chimed  in  John  Spencer,  Jr.  "  You 
never  saw  such  a  Miss  Nancy,  and 
he  has  Uncle  Clement  under  his 
thumb.  Mighty  small  chance  for 
me  there,  I  tell  you." 

"What!"  said  the  irritated  fa- 
ther ;  "  my  brother  leave  his  fortune 
to  a  brat  left  at  his  door  like  a  loaf 
of  bread!"  An  undefinable  ex- 
pression of  malignant  hatred  passed 
over  his  countenance  as  he  spoke, 
and  when  he  had  concluded,  he 
ground  his  teeth  with  rage. 

"Your  brother  is  very  fond  of 
the  boy,"  humbly  remarked  Pro- 
lessor  Pike,  "  and  really  there  is  a 
strong  family  likeness.  Can  it  be 
his  own  child  ?" 

"  No  !"  angrily  replied  the  elder 
Spencer ;  "  at  least  I  cannot  think  so — we  must  not  think  so.    But 
has  he  no  servants  who  can  be  bribed  ?  was  there  no  one  who  could 
give  any  information  on  the  subject?" 

"I  think,  sir,"  replied  the  professor, 
may  know,  but — " 

"But  mum's  the  word  there,"  interrupted  young  John.  "I 
asked  one  day  if  Master  Clem  resembled  his  mother.  Said  she, 
in  a  surly  tone,  'I  hope,  young  man,  you  don't  resemble  your 
father.' " 

"  Does  she  know  me  ?"  asked  the  elder  Spencer. 
" That  she  does,"  answered  young  John;  "and  she  has  about 
the  same  love  for  you  that  a  dog  has  for  a  hickory  switch." 
"  What's  her  name  V 

"  Martha  Gray.     She  used  to  know  your  father,  too." 
"  The  old  hag,  I  remember  her !    Never  mind,  John  ;  we'll  look 
into  this  matter,  and  you  shall  be  your  uncle's  heir." 

Buttoning  up  his  surtout,  the  merchant  moved  towards  the  door, 
when  his  son  advanced  towards  him,  saying 
"  I  am  hard  up,  sir,  and  as  the  sleighing  » 
for  some  funds." 


"  Funds !     Mind  your  studies." 

"  I  study  hard,  sir,  as  tho  professor  will  tell  you."  (That  wor- 
thy nodded  approvingly.)  "  But  all  the  young  men  of  our  set  go 
out  to  Cato's  every  afternoon  when  there  is  good  sleighing,  and 
you  would  not  have  it  said  that  John  Spencer's  son  had  to  take 
his  slcigh-ridcs  in  a  Broadway  omnibus?" 

"  Of  course  not,"  chimed  in  the  shrill  voice  of  Mrs.  Spencer, 
who  now  entered  the  room,  dressed  in  the  height  of  fashion.  "I 
am  glad  to  sec  you  back  from  those  horrid  coal-mines,  and  hope 
your  father  will  do  as  you  wish  him  to.  Your  son's  position  in 
society,  Mr.  Spencer,  should  not  be  sacrificed  for  a  few  dollars." 

"My  son's  fiddlestick,  madam!  If  he  had  only  played  his 
cards  right,  he  might  have  had  his  Uncle  Clem's  money." 

"  But  society,  Mr.  Spencer.  We  must  let  him  be  on  an  equality 
with  the  young  men  ourselves." 

"Well,  well,"  growled  the  discomfited  merchant,  taking  out 
his  pocket-book  ;  "here's  two  hundred  dollars,  John,  in  Southern 
money.  Make  them  take  it  at  par.  I'm  going  to  Tammany  Hall, 
for  I  find  that  by  getting  into  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  I  can  have 


( that  an  old  housekeeper 


;  sleighing  is  good,  will  thank  you 
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streets  opened  through  my  up-town  lots.  That's  the  way,  John ; 
always  have  an  eye  to  business." 

"  Your  son  is  not  unmindful  of  your  counsels,"  said  the  pro- 
fessor, as  the  old  gentleman  left  the  room.  Then  turning  to  Mrs. 
Spencer,  he  continued:  "But  he  profits  most  by  the  lady-like 
manners  and  high  tone  of  his  lady  mother." 

"Really,  professor,  you  flatter  me,"  languishingly  replied  Mrs. 
Spencer,  though  if  she  blushed,  it  did  not  penetrate  the  rouge. 
"  We  are  more  obliged  to  you  than  I  can  express,  for  having 
brought  up  our  son  with  such  aristocratic  habits." 

"And  correct  moral  principles,  I  trust,"  added  the  professor. 

"  Come,"  said  the  young  man,  "  let's  move." 

The  professor  had  rooms  tor  himself  and  his  student  in  a  wing 
of  the  house,  where  there  was  a  side  door  opening  on  an  alley. 
Nor  was  it  long  ere  they  emerged  from  there,  somewhat  disguised, 
and  bent  their  steps  towards  a  noted  gambling  establishment  near 
the  Park.  On  their  arrival,  the  young  man  was  consigned  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  two  cronies  of  his  tutor,  and  so  well  did  they  do 
their  work,  that  in  about  an  hour  he  came  to  the  table  where  that 
worthy  was  seated,  exclaiming : 


"  Let's  go.     I'm  cleaned  out." 

"In  a  moment,"  was  the  professor's  bland  reply.  "Nevermind 
your  bad  luck.  The  stable-men  will  give  you  credit,  and  you 
know  that  Cato  is  delighted  to  add  fresh  items  to  that  bill  of  his. 
When  I've  played  out  tliis  hand,  we'll  have  some  whiskey  punch, 
and  start." 

While  the  young  scape-grace  was  thus  on  the  road  to  ruin  at 
New  York,  Master  Clement  Spencer  was  enjoying  the  society  of 
the  statesman  whom  he  had  rescued  from  a  watery  grave  at  Coal- 
boro'. Mr.  Lcdroit  was  a  man  on  whose  age  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  determine,  for  his  slender  figure  might  have  been  bent 
as  it  was  either  by  time  or  infirmity.  His  thin,  curly  hair  left 
exposed  a  high  and  expansive  forehead  ;  his  features  were  quite 
emaciated,  and  his  thin  lips  were  colorless.  His  large,  dark, 
melancholy  eyes,  far  sunken  beneath  overhanging  brows,  gleamed 
at  times  like  the  flashing  brilliancy  of  sunshine  upon  water,  and 
there  was  an  air  of  mysterious  sadness  about  him,  as  though  lie 
was  a  victim  to  some  hidden  sorrow.  -Yet  no  one  could  gaze  on 
his  wan  countenance,  or  hear  his  musical  voice,  and  believe  the 
mystery  was  connected  with  evil. 

He  remained  some  weeks  at 
Coalboro',  visiting  the  mineB,  and 
traversing  the  mountains  on  geolo- 
gical expeditions,  with  young  Cle- 
ment Spencer  as  his  constant  com- 
panion. The  lad  was  evidently 
impressed  with  his  position,  and 
felt  that  interest  in  him  so  natural 
to  a  boy  brought  up  in  retirement, 
apart  from  the  bustle  of  the  world, 
who  is  thrown  into  contact  with  a 
spirit  that  has  struggled  with  ai  d 
mastered  its  difticnlties. 

Mr.  Ledroit  had  travelled  far  and 
wide,  not  merely  glancing  at  what 
was  on  his  way,  hut  so  closely  Lb- 
serving  men  and  places  that  his 
descriptions  possessed  the  fidelity 
of  a  daguerreotype,  with  the  origi- 
nality of  a  crayon  sketch.  These 
descriptions  were  rare  treats  to 
young  Clement.  It  seemed,  too, 
that  the  senator  was  richly  repaid 
by  the  lad's  original  comments  on 
what  he  told  him,  or  by  his  happy 
remarks  about  the  luxuriance  oi 
nature  around  them.  At  any  rate, 
the  two  were  together  from  morn- 
ing until  night,  and  seemed  as  de- 
voted as  though  theirs  had  been  a 
life  acquaintance. 

Once  only  did  Mr.  Ledroit  strike 
an  unhappy  chord  on  the  heart- 
strings which  vibrated  so  pleasantly, 
in  unison  with  the  musical  tones  of 
his  voice. 

"  Clem,"  said  he,  as  they  wero 
striding  up  a  ravine,  "I  was  sur- 
prised to  learn  this  morning,  while 
yon  were  at  the  post-office,  that  yon 
are  not  Mr.  Spencer's- son." 

Exceedingly  distressed,  almost 
beyond  the  power  of  self-restraint, 
the  young  man  turned  his  eyes,  and 
appcalingly  asked : 
"  O,  sir,  whose  son  can  I  be?" 
"How  can  I  answer  you?  It 
was  by  accident  that  I  asked  Mr. 
Spencer  this  morning  how  long  his 
wife  had  been  dead.  '  I  have  never 
been  married/  was  his  reply.  'But 
is  not  Clement  your  son  V  I  a6ked. 
'No/  he  replied;  'he  is  my  god- 
son/ There  the  conversation  end- 
ed, and  I  regret  that  I  have  alluded 
to  it,  for  I  see  that  it  gives  you 
pain." 

"Ah,"  said  Clement,  his  cheek 
flushing  and  his  eyes  glancing  dis- 
trustfully, "if  I  could  but  answer 
your  question  I  should  not  mind  it' 
It  is  but  a  short  time  since  I  learned 
the  fact  myself  that  Mr.  Spencer  is 
not  a  relative,  though  he  acts  a 
father's  part.  Neither  do  I  wish  to 
question  him  on  the  subject,  for  it 
is  evident  that  he  is  not  disposed  to 
tell  me,  probably  because  it  is  a 
bitter  truth  that  he  would  have  to 
tell." 

"  Nay,  nay,"  replied  Mr.  Ledroit, 
"do  not  think   that.      There  are 
often  circumstances  which  have  to 
be  concealed,  and  depend  upon  it, 
Mr.    Spencer   would    not    remain 
silent,  were  it  not  for  your  good 
that  he  should.     Meanwhile,  what 
are  your  prospects  in  life  ?" 
"  My  prospects  ?" 
"  Yes.     Surely,  after  you  risked 
your  life  to  save  mine,  I^can  but 
take  a  deep  interest  in  your  future 
welfare,  and  perhaps  I  may  in  some 
way  advance  you  in   the  world. 
Now  what,  above  everything  else, 
would  you  like  to  be  ?" 
"  Were  it  possible,  sir,  I  would 
like  to  go  to  West  Point,"  replied  the  young  man. 

"  To  West  Point !  Why  you  have  no  idea  how  hard  yon  would 
have  to  study  to  get  there." 

"Nay,  sir, — I  think  I  could  pass  examination  to-morrow.  To 
be  frank,  I  have  for  years  cherished  the  hope,  and  last  year  had 
the  promise  of  an  ap'pointment  from  Squire  Williamson,  who  was 
the  member  of  Congress  from  this  district.  But,  unluckily  for 
me,  he  was  not  re-elected ;  so  I  had  all  my  labor  for  nothing." 
"  Never  mind ;  you  may  have  better  luck,"  was  the  kind  reply. 
That  night,  on  returning,  Mr.  Ledroit  found  an  imperative 
summons  to  the  metropolis,  and  he  took  his  leave  next  morning, 
with  many  kind  wishes  on  both  sides. 

[to  be  continued.] 


li  we  work  upon  marble,  it  will  perish;  if  we  work  upon  brass, 
time  will  efface  it.  If  we  rear  temples,  they  will  crumble  into 
dust.  But  if  we  work  upon  immortal  minds — if  we  imbue  them 
with  high  principles,  with  the  just  fear  of  God,  and  love  of  their  fel- 
low-men, we  engrave  on  those  tablets  something  which  no  time  can 
efface,  but  which  will  brighten  to  all  eternity. 
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THE  PARROT  FAMILY  {VHITTAUIDJE), 

On  the  preceding  page  we  have  grouped  together  in  one  picture 

somoof  the  most  striking  speeiinens  of  tliu  purrot  family,  the  most 
prominent  individuals  of  which  will  be  readily  recognized-  I" 
the  left-hand  corner,  for  Instance,  the  bird  with  tin;  enormous 
hooked  bill  and  drooping  crest  of  feathers,  is  the  Goliath  Cockatoo  ; 
and  the  largo,  light-colored  hird  with  a  peculiar  crest,  the  feather* 
of  which  curve  forward,  the  Sulphur-Crested  Cockatoo.  In  the 
right  hand  corner  is  a  group  of  Parakeets,  and  above  them  a  num- 
ber of  Macaws,  the  largest  and  lightest  colored  being  the  Blue  and 
Yellow  Macaw.  Lorikeets  and  parrots  of  different  Sizes  liil  up  the 
picture.  Like  the  woodpoi-kcrs,  the  parrot*  arc.  climbers,  but  differ 
in  the  mode  in  which  they  climb.  Their  mandibles  are  curved, 
and  their  tongue  fleshy.  In  the  parrot  tribe,  the  modification  of 
t'te  bill  is  very  remarkable.  In  many  birds  the  upper  mandible  is 
more  or  loss  movable  at  its  junction  with  the  forehead,  for  where 
there  is  no  suture,  the  bono  is  often  slightly  clastic.  In  the  par- 
rots, however,  this  mobility  is  carried  out  to  its  fullest  extent,  a 
sort  of  hinge  uniting  the  upper  mandible,  to  the  forehead,  while  the 
slender  bonos  connecting  the  upper*  mandible  to  the  ba.se  of  the 
skull  yield  to  every  movement.  Across  the  horny  palate  of  the 
beak  is  a  sort  of  notch,  against  which  the  front  margin  of  the  lower 
beak  works,  and  this  margin,  chisel-like,  is  sharp  and  thin  ;  w'lilc 
the  articulation  of  the  lower  mandible  is  as  loose  as  possible. 
Hence,  aided  by  the  thick  fleshy  tongue,  the  parrot,  as  we  have 


slowly,  but  others  wing  their  way  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  and 
for  a  long  continuance,  it  i*  to  the- wanner  'lirnates  more  partic- 
ularly that  these  bird*  are  confined  ;  and  they  are  abundant  in  the 
inter-tropics.  In  the  southern  hemisphere,  however,  they  occur  in 
temperate  latitudes,  while  in  the  northern  hemisphere  they  are  rap- 
bey I  the  tropic  of  Cancer  j  tfae  Carolina  parrot,  in  America,  and 

some  of  the  genus  Paheornin  in  India,  however,  are  cxtratropical. 
On  the  contrary,  parrot     i.rmr  in  the  southern  extremity  uf  Amer- 

ica, throughout  New  Holland,  Van  Dicmon's  Land,  New  Zealand, 

and  oven  in  Macouarrie  Island,  in  the  fifty-second  degree  of  south 
latitude.  Of  all  birds,  parrots  are  the  most  susceptible  of  being 
rendered  tame  and  familiar;  and  towards  their  protectors  they 
often  manifest  great  attachment,  courting  their  notice  and  caresses. 
They  are  decidedly  the  most  intelligent  of  the  feathered  race,  and 
are  quick  in  learning  to  repeat  words,  sentences  and  tunes.  They 
mimic  the  voices  of  other  animals — the  barking  of  dogs,  the  mew- 
ing of  cats,  and  the  crowing  of  poultry  ;  their  memory  is  retentive, 
and  their  car  is  accurate,  Individuals,  however,  cliffer  in  their 
qualifications,  and  some  species  are  superior  to  others  in  the  facili- 
ty with  which  they  learn  their  lessons — the  gray  parrot  of  Africa 
(Psittacus  erythacus)  being  pre-eminent.  In  the  classical  writings 
of  antiquity  we  have  several  references  to  these  birds,  which  ap- 
pear to  nave  been  great  favorites  and  in  general  request.  Aris- 
totle well  described  their  tongue  as  resembling  that  of  man, 
whence,  as  he  coniecturcd,  arose  the  facility  with  which  they  pro- 


The  Macaws,  some  of  which  are  grouped  together  in  our  picture, 
are  native-,  of  the  warmer  regions  of  South  America,  and  are 
among  the  Eargesl  of  the  parrot  race.  Tliev  are  easily  domesti- 
cated, and  become  very  gentle  and  familiar,  lint  in  their  power-  of 
imitation  tiny  fall  very  short  of  the  true  parTOtS  mid  parr;i!  i 
their  natural  COOS  OK  har-li,  discordant  and  piercing,  :ind  the  few 
words  tti«v  are  occasionally  taught  to  utter  are  pronounced  in  a 
disagreeable  tone.  The  beak  i*  of  enormous  frize  and  strength, 
the  'hecks  arc  to  a  p  extent  bare,  the  nostrils  are  con- 

cealed, and  the  under  mandible  is  very  deep.  The  plumage  is  re- 
markable  for  gaudy  coloring.  The  Blue  and  Yellow  Macaw  is  * 
native  of  Brazil,  Guiana  and  Surinam,  tenanting  the  swampy 
fore  its  along  the  hanks  of  river-,  and  g'-m  .  ally  living  in  pairs, 
though  j-otnetirne,  they  assemble  in  flocks.  The  food  of  this  spe- 
cies consists  principally  of  the  fruit  of  a  kind  of  palm  abundant  in 
humid  or  marshy  places.  On  the  wing,  the  lilue  and  Yellow  .Ma- 
caw is  rapid,  displaying  great  uddrcss  and  ease  in  it-,  aerial  move- 
ments, and  is  often  seen  skimming  over  the  tons  of  the  loftiest 
trees,  the  highest  branches  of  which  it  selects  for  its  rooMing-plaee. 
Like  the  parrots  generally,  this  macaw  lays  two  white  eggs  in  the 
hollow  of  a  decayed  tree  ;  both  se^ee  attend  to  the  duty  of  incuba- 
tion, and  to  the  labor  of  rearing  the  young.  The  broods  arc  6aid 
to  be  produced  annually. — The  Great  Sulphur-Crested  Cockatoo, 
sketched  in  our  engraving,  Uras  in  the  Australian  and  the  Indian 
islands,  and  individuals  have  been  known  to  attain  the  age  of  120 


ENGLISH   FOX-HUNTING. 


often  seen,  will,  by  means  of  its  beak,  clear  the  inside  ot  a  fresh 
pea  from  the  outer  skin,  rejecting  the  latter ;  and  perform  the 
whole  process  not  only  with  facility,  but  with  the  greatest  delicacy 
of  manipulation,  if  this  term  be  allowable.  The  lower  mandible 
is  light,  thin  and  deep.  The  tongue  is  thick,  muscular,  and  in 
constant  requisition ;  it  is  covered  with  papillre,  is  moistened  with 
saliva,  and  possesses  both  taste  and  great  mobility.  In  the  Lori- 
keets (Trichoglossns),  however,  which  feed  on  the  nectar  of  the 
flowers  of  the  Eucalypti,  in  Australia,  it  is  furnished  with  a  brush 
of  delicate  close-set  filaments.  We  need  not  say  that  birds  have 
no  teeth,  yet  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire,  in  his  "  Tlieory  of  Analogues," 
says,  that  though  it  may  be  considered  a  piece  of  pleasantrv  to 
assert  that  fowls  have  teeth,  he  finds  proofs  that  such  is  the  fact, 
notwithstanding  the  weight  of  authority'  against  him.  In  climbing, 
the  parrot  uses  its  hooked  beak,  as  we'll  as  its  feet,  and  in  feeding, 
it  rests  on  one  foot,  holding  the  food  to  its  beak  with  the  other. 
The  plumage  of  the  parrots,  is,  in  general,  richly  tinted,  and  some 
species  are  superb  ;  in  all,  and  particularly  in  the  Cockatoos,  the 
skin  throws  off  a  mealy  powder,  which  saturates  the  feathers,  and 
communicates  to  them  somewhat  of  a  greasy  feel ;  this  is  the  case 
with  other  birds  also,  as  eagles  and  herons.  The  parrots  are  a 
noisy  race,  associating  together  in  flocks,  and  feeding  upon  fruits, 
buds,  seeds,  etc.;  they  sleep  crowded  together,  and  are  fond  of 
pruning  each  other's  plumage ;  they  are  monogamous,  the  pairs 
forming  lasting  associations,  and  they  breed  in  the  hollows  of  trees. 
With  respect  to  powers  of  flight,  they  vary  considerably  ;  some  fly 


nounced  words  or  sentences.  The  Greeks  were  the  first  of  Euro- 
pean nations  who  became  acquainted  with  birds  of  the  parrot  kind, 
viz.,  some  of  the  species  of  the  Indian  genus  Palaeornis  (parra- 
keets).  These  from  all  accounts  were  introduced  into  Europe 
from  India  at  the  time  of  the  Macedonian  conquest ;  and  having 
been  once  brought  into  Greece,  the  great  demand  for  them,  and 
the  high  prices  for  which  they  sold,  rendered  the  importation  of 
them  a  profitable  speculation.  Aristotle  calls  the  parrot  Indiknon 
omeon,  or  Indian  bird.  From  Greece  the  parrot  soon  found  its 
way  to  Rome,  and  became  extravagantly  admired.  It  was  kept 
in  cages  of  the  most  costly  materials,  nor  was  any  price,  however 
inordinate,  deemed  beyond  its  value.  Until  the  time  of  Nero,  the 
Romans  were  not  acquainted  with  the  parrots  of  Africa ;  but  as 
that  country  became  more  known,  these  birds  with  other  natural 
productions  were  sent  to  -  Italy — and  most  probably  it  was  from 
that  quarter  that  the  numbers"  of  the  parrot  race  were  imported 
which  at  a  subsequent  period  supplied  the  luxury  of  Heliogabalus. 
Among  other  articles  in  the  bill  of  fare  detailed  by  JElian  as  en- 
tering into  the  feasts  of  this  emperor,  are  the  combs  of  fowls,  the 
tongues  of  peacocks  and  nightingales,  the  brains  of  flamingoes 
and  thrushes,  the  heads  of  parrots  and  pheasants,  and  it  is  report- 
ed that  with  the  bodies  of  the  two  latter  he  fed  his  beasts  of  prey. 
In  captivity,  the  parrots  live  long ;  instances  are  on  record  of  indi- 
viduals attaining  the  age  of  eighty  or  one  hundred  years.  We 
know  a  green  South  American  parrot  said  to  have  been  ninety 
years  in  the  family,  and  is  still  in  good  health  and  condition. — 


years.  Its  cry  is  harsh,  and  a  flock  of  them  makes  an  overwhelming 
din.     The  whole  race  of  parrots  is  a  curious  and  interesting  one. 


ENGLISH  FOX-HUNTING. 

The  very  spirited  engraving  on  this  page  exhibits  the  denoue- 
ment of  that  great  national  sport  of  England  in  the  death  of  the 
fox.  Poor  Reynard  is  in  the  jaws  of  his  relentless  enemic-s — his 
speed  and  cunning,  his  doubles  and  dodges,  have  availed  him 
nothing.  After  a  hard  run,  as  evinced  by  the  condition  of  the  * 
hounds,  the  frantic  pack  have  overtaken  him,  and  they  pour  in 
through  the  furze  and  brakes  to  give  him  his  quietus.  The  hunts- 
man, rising  in  his  stirrups,  is  plying  his  heavy  whip.  In  the  dis- 
tance two  gallant  horsemen  are  spurring  up  at  the  full  speed  of 
then-  horses  to  be  in  at  the  death.  It  is  a  most  exciting  moment. 
Fox-hunting  costs  the  gentlemen  of  England  a  pretty  round  sum 
per  annum,  for  it  is  a  most  expensive  sport.  Its  advantages  are 
the  high,  health  with  which  it  rewards  its  votaries,  the  training  of  a 
school  of  gallant  riders,  and  the  breeding  of  a  noble  race  of  horses. 
There  is  scarcely  a  cavalry  officer  in  the  Briti.h  service  that  has 
not  served  an  apprenticeship  by  riding  to  hounds.  Fox-hunting 
has  been  much  ridiculed  on  account  of  the  insignificance  of  the 
game,  as  if  the  importance  of  the  prize  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  ardor  of  the  sportsmen.  The  game  is  merely  a  pretext,  and 
the  extraordinary  cunning  of  the  animal  taxes  all  the  resources  of 
his  brute  and  human  pursuers.  Fox-hunting  calls  for  indomitable 
pluck — a  quality  in  which  the  English  excel. 
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[Written  far  Ballou'a  Pictorial-] 
T II  E    FIB  L  I)    OF    BRANDY  W I  N  E. 

BY  JAMES  FRANKLIN  PITTS. 

0,  strike  again  the  martial  lyre  for  Uoroos  passed  away! 
Recount  onco  more  their  glorious  deeds  in  martial  Uile  and  lay  : 
Though  history  their  famo  hath  told,  an  humble  wreath  I'll  twino 
For  those  who  nobly  fought  upon  the  Field  of  Braudywino. 

Why  tell  Americans  their  cause? — we  know  'twas  just  and  true : 
Necossity  the  sword  unsheathed  and  down  the  scabbard  throw; 
By  victory  that  sword  was  stained  on  many  a  bloody  plain, 
But  Liberty  tbo  scabbard  raised  and  sheathed  the  sword  again. 

Tell  not  of  ancient  battle-plains — mere  scones  of  blood  and  strife, 
Where  truth  and  justice,  trampled  down,  ne'er  yet  have  come  to  life : 
Columbia  can  point  to  fields  where  Liberty  arose; 
And  liko  a  whirlwind  swept  away  her  hydra-headed  foes. 

Reverses  often  came,  but  'twas  as  when  the  raging  fire 
Licks  up  the  scanty  water  thrown  iu  vain  to  stay  its  ire; 
E'en  though  the  couflict  was  not  won,  yet  brightly  does  it  shine, 
For  victory  soon  crowned  the  chiefs  who  bled  at  Brandy  wine. 

0,  who  can  tell  what  bravery  was  then  and  there  displayed? 
A  noblo  baud  of  freemen  stood  'gainst  hostile  troops  arrayed ; 
Hemmed  in  by  enemies  on  front  and  rear,  they  dared  to  die, 
With  "  Liberty  and  Washington  "  their  cheering  battle  cry. 

Their  starry  banner  floated  o'er  that  deep  ensanguined  field, 
And  steadily  they  bore  the  shock,  disdaiiung  yet  to  yield: 
Till  overcome  by  stratagem  they  closed  in  firm  retreat, 
And  victory  still  wavered  mid  the  battle's  storm  and  heat. 

One  form  was  there — a  very  youth,  who  left  his  native  France, 
To  battle  for  our  liberties  and  couch  for  us  the  lance ; 
Though  fleeting  years  have  rolled  away,  thou  art  remembered  yet, 
And  green  thy  memory  survives,  heroic  Lafayette! 

Tea,  heroes  all,  ye  fought  full  well,  aud  shed  your  blood  in  vain! 
Whole  columna  of  the  foe  went  down  before  your  leaden  rain. 
In  vain,  said  I?    Ah,  no — each  drop  for  Liberty  was  given, 
And  weaker  thus  became  the  chain,  until  each  link  was  riven. 

All  honor  to  the  noble  men  who  died  the  martyr's  death! 
Sweet  be  their  sleep  and  calm  their  rest  the  battle-plain  beneath ; 
The-  summer  sun,  enlivening  earth  with  cheerful  ray,  shall  shine 
Upon  the  patriots'  graves  o'er  all  the  Field  of  Brandy  wine. 


AND 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

PROPHECIES : 
THEIR   FULFILMENT. 

BY    MARY    W.    JANVRIN. 


wo  must  bo  parted  widely.  Bcforo  I  could  come  hack  to  you, 
romo  other  will  have  claimed  you.  By  heavens,  this  is  an  unjust 
world  !  Some  are  steeped  to  their  lips  in  gold;  and  others  drink 
the  hitter  cup  of  poverty  to  its  deepest  dregs.  "Why  had  I  not 
been  bom  a  very  clod,  with  not  a  single  aspiration  higher  than  my 
father's  plough  and  form?  Then  I  had  been  content  to  live  a 
quiet,  humble  life — to  mate  with  humble  village  girls.  Then  I 
had  not  looked  so  high  as  Adnc  Homer  I" 

"  Paul,  you  are  very  wrong,"  said  the  girl,  quietly.  "  God 
never  created  a  being  with  such  aspirations,  without  destining  their 
fulfilment.  You  are  excited  now :  you  view  lifo  through  your 
own  distorted  vision  ;  but  it  will  all  come  about  right,  by-and-by. 
Your  love  for  your  art  will  prove  your  salvation.  I  repeat  it — 
some  day  you  will  smile  at  all  this  idle  ranting,  when  you  come  to 
me  again  with  your  laurel  wreath  won — and  I,  meantime — " 

"  Yes,  Adnc,  you  ?" — and  there  was  no  distrust  now  in  the  eyes 
that  tenderly  met  the  girl's  uplifted  ones — "  and  you  ?" 

"I,  Paul — I  will  be  true  and  patient,  and  await  the  clay  of  your 
coming.     That  is  all !"     And  a  small  white  hand  stole  into  his. 

"  It  is  enough,  Adnc.  It  is  more  than  I  deserve — more  than  I 
hoped.  Forgive  me  that  I  doubted  you.  Now  I  can  go  forth 
from  the  humble  home  of  my  boyhood  and  wrestle  manfully  with 
life,  bearing  with  me  the  words  you  have  this  night  spoken.  Adne, 
you  have  saved  me.  You  shall  be  my  good  angel,  my  prophet, 
my  guiding  star.  Now  good-by,  darling,  and  God  keep  you  when 
I  am  over  seas,  and  bring  me  again  to  your  side  \" 

And  there,  under  the  tender  moonlight  and  the  linden  shade, 
they  parted,  the  gentle  girl  to  hoard  her  heart's  best  treasures,  and 
the  earnest  youth  to  plunge  into  the  turmoils  of  life — to  wring 
from  the  hands  of  "  that  spectral  knight  in  black  whom  men  call 
fate  "  many  gifts,  foremost  among  which  were  fame  and  fortune,  to 
bring  back  aud  lay  at  the  feet  of  his  beloved. 


"  You  will  be  famous  yet,  Paul,  believe  mo !" 
These  words  were  uttered  in  a  sweet,  earnest  tone ;  the  speaker 
was  a  fair  young  girl,  standing  where  the  slant  moonlight  let 
down  a  shower  of  pale  golden  arrows,  through  quivering  foliage, 
upon  her  dark  braided  hair.  Her  uplifted  face  might  have  been 
arch,  merry,  even,  in  a  mood  of  joyous  excitement ;  but  now  it 
was  pale,  saddened,  and  statuesque,  as  she  stood  there  under  the 
moonlight,  beneatli  the  lindens,  beside  her  lover.  A  mansion 
with  princely  walls  gleamed  white  from  among  the  distant  shrub- 
bery; from  its  courtyards  fountains  threw  up  sparkling  jets  d'eau; 
a  luxuriant  garden  gave  out  odors  fragrant  as  the  Spice  Islands  of 
the  East ;  and  forth  from  that  mansion,  her  girlhood  home,  in 
the  holy  hush  of  evening,  had  Ariadne  Homer  stolen  to  meet  her 
lover  for  the  last  time.  For  the  arrogance  of  the  purse-proud  rich 
man  had  done  its  work ;  the  boy-artist,  the  dreamer,  he  who  was 
richer  far  in  the  rare  and  beautiful  imaginings  of  his  dowried  soul 
than  the  great  manufacturer,  Amos  Homer,  with  the  gold  his 
ceaseless,  clattering  factories  brought  him — the  boy-artist  had  been 
forbidden  those  walls  and  the  favoring  glances  of  that  rich  man's 
daughter. 

But  there,  under  the  moonlight,  sweet  Ariadne  Homer  had 
placed  her  white  hand  in  his  and  uttered  this  loving  prophecy, 
faith,  meantime,  beaming  through  her  tearful  eyes, — "  It  is  hard 
now,  but  there  is  a  future.  You  will  realize  all  your  dreams  ;  you 
will  be  famous  yet,  believe  me,  Paul."  But  to  the  young  man 
who  stood  beside  her  with  knit  eyebrows  and  arm's  folded  moodily 
across  his  chest,  hope  lent  no  such  gentle  teachings.  The  words 
were  bitter  which  came  through  his  shut  teeth,  and  ho  paced  irres- 
olutely up  and  down  the  little  enclosure  under  the  lindens. 

"I  wish  my  faith  wero  as  strong  as  yours,  Adne!"  ho  said, 
doubtingly. 

"It  should  be,  Paul,"  replied  the  girl.  "My  heart  is  a  true 
prophet :  I  can  always  trust  its  teachings.  You  will  come  back 
some  day,  and  then — "  But  a  white  hand  laid  confidingly  upon 
his  arm  finished  the  unspoken  sentence. 

Two  angels,  Distrust  and  Faith,  were  fighting  a  hard  battle  in 
Paul  Dillard's  heart.  On  the  one  hand,  every  throb  ot  that  heart 
said,  "  Gather  up  every  word  sweet  Ariadne  Homer  utters,  and 
believo  it  true," — on  the  other,  the  stern  actualities  of  a  lifo  fast 
opening  upon  him,  urged,  "  The  dream  is  sweet — but  it  may  fade. 
Trust  it  not."     He  shook  off  her  small  white  hand. 

"  Adne,  you  may  mean  all  you  say  now  ;  I  believe  you  love  me 
now ;  but  I  shall  go  away,  and  years  will  pass,  and  others  will 
como ;  and  it  will  be  the  old  story  over  again — I  shall  be  for- 
gotten !" 
"  O,  Paul !" 

Those  two  words  wore  very  reproachful ;  but  the  young  man 
was  too  proud  to  tell  her  how  they  moved  him. 

"  Yes/'  he  continued,  "  it  must  be  so.  We  are  both  so  young ; 
and  you,  in  your  youth  and  beauty,  will  forget  the  humble  far- 
mer's son  toiling  afar.  Were  I  but  rich,  I  might  win  you ;  as  it 
is,  in  the  struggle  of  life  our  ways  must  diverge,  and  by-and-by 


Reader,  did  it  ever  occur  to  you  how  lightly  romancists  annihi- 
lated time  and  space,  making  long  bridges  of  their  steel  pens  over 
yawning  chasms  of  years  and  change,  whereon  their  dramatis  per- 
sonal pass  easily  to  and  fro?  This  is  the  romancist's  privilege. 
Even,  as  in  dreams,  dainty  Robin  Goodfellow,  "fine  sprite," 
weaves  fanciful  tissues  into  the  warp  and  woof  of  sleep,  so  imag- 
ination, with  plastic  hand,  gilds  all  tho  creations  of  your  waking 
hours.  Alas,  that  sometimes  the  stern,  and  actual,  and  disagree- 
able,  should  intrude  to  mar  the  fabric  ! 

And  now,  bridging  over  five  long  years  of  toil  and  endeavor, 
and  study,  we  bring  you  to  a  time  in  Paul  Dillard's  life  when  that 
life  seemed  fairest  and  best,  because,  his  dreams  fulfilled,  his  feet 
fairly  set  upon  the  highway  of  fame  and  fortune,  he  began  to  turn 
his  gaze  homeward  to  the  land  where  his  heart  lay — over  the  ocean. 

"  'Tis  home  where'er  the  heart  ia, — 
And  thus  on  wave  or  wild, 
The  maiden  with  her  lover  walks — 
The  mother  with  her  child." 

But  few  letters  had  found  their  way  to  the  toiler,  and  those  were 
all  penned  in  the  old  brown  weather-stained  farm-house  at  Spring 
Meadow,  breathing  a  story,  but  too  familiar,  to  the  boy  who  had 
always  supped  upon  that  bitter  portion — poverty.  The  family 
there  wrought  on  as  of  old  ;  the  sterile  soil  of  the  Granite  State 
yielding  little  beyond  a  sustenance  to  her  toiling  sons.  There  was 
little  danger  that  the  hard-working  fanner,  Jonas  Dillard,  with  a 
brood  of  children  growing  up  about  him,  would  ever  get  to  be  a 
rich  man ;  but  the  ever-busy,  clattering  machinery,  turned  by  the 
dashing  Mcrrimac,  daily  added  to  the  wealth  of  Amos  Homer. 
Day  in  and  day  out  the  operatives  toiled,  and  the  cotton  fabrics 
were  spun  and  woven  and  sent  forth  into  the  market;  and  while 
the  fanner  toiled  harder  and  went  "  down  hill "  every  year,  so, 
year  by  year,  tho  rich  manufacturer  added  to  his  princely  fortune 
until  he  took  rank  among  the  millionaires  of  the  land. 

But  few  letters,  I  said,  went  over  the  ocean  to  the  toiling  youth 
■ — none  from  Ariadne  Homer.  But  these  he  did  not  expect ;  re- 
lying implicitly  on  her  faith,  ho  had  asked  no  token  ;  in  his  in- 
most heart  he  had  set  up  a  shrine  where,  daily,  he  knelt  trustingly 
and  offered  up  the  spirit's  worship. 

And  how  was  it  with  hor  ?  Surely  the  vows  breathed  under  the 
lindens  had  grown  firmer  and  stronger  with  the  lapse  of  time  ;  or 
had,  to  her,  as  to  many  another,  the  months,  braided  into  years, 
brought  forgetfulness  ?  So  it  would  seem,  for  the  villagers  had 
told  it  through  all  Spring  Meadow  that  the  Maytinie  would  bring 
the  bridal  clay  of  the  rich  manufacturer's  daughter.  Fickle  Ariad- 
ne! Why  have  you  ignored  thus  your  troth-plight?  But  the 
calm,  still,  passionless  face  of  the  stately  girl  gives  us  no  answer ; 
vainly  might  you  question  it.  So  haughty,  so  cold,  so  almost 
repcllant  has  Ariadne  Homer  grown  latterly,  that  few  would  ever 
set  her  down  as  the  gentle,  trusting  girl  of  five  years  .before. 

But  you  say,  reader,  hearts  will  change,  and  gold  is  a  strong 
lure;  it  has  won  many  before  now,  and  this  girl, -bred  in  affluence, 
the  pet  of  an  idolizing  father,  is  no  wiser  or  better,  or  less  likely 
to  be  swayed  than  the  countless  others  who  have  been  turned  by 
its  glitter  from  an  early  love,  and  thus  gone  forth  to  seal  their  own 
fate  !  And  then,  Paul  Dillard  at  best  was  but  a  boy  and  a  dream- 
er. He  could  never  bring  her  to  a  home  liko  that  to  which  she 
had  been  accustomed,  or  like  tho  one  old  John  Etheridgc  offered 
her.  Granted  ;  but  Ariadne  Homer— 0,  we  had  thought  her's  so 
different  from  sordid  natures  !  we  had  builded  such  a  rare  structure 
of  enduring  love,  founded  on  the  deep  abiding  faith  of  woman's 
soul,  and  now  we  wake  but  to  find  it  a  myth — a  mirago  of  tho 
desert,  crumbling,  fading,  melting,  towers  and  palaco  columns  all. 


The  twilight  of  the  same  eve  that  gave  May  into  December's 
arms — that  joined  the  lives  if  not  the  hearts  of  Ariadne  Homer 
and  John  Etheridgc — brought  back  Paul  Dillard  to  his  boyhood's 
home.  Honors  and  laurel  wreaths"  hud  all  faded  before  the  beacon 
light  of  love,  guiding  him  homeward.     Neither  Florence,  with  its 


picture  galleries,  Venice,  with  its  treasured  master-pieces  from  a 
Titian's  pencil,  nor  the  meek  Madonnas-shrined  in  old  cathedrals, 
held  face  so  beautiful  as  that  enshrined  in  his  heart,  which  lay 
thereon  one  blissful  moment  when  he  held  her  in  a  close  embrace 
under  the  linden  trees  at  the  hour  of  parting. 

Days  aud  nights  of  toil,  of  ceaseless  study,  what  wero  they  to 
him  now  1  Nothing  but  a  memory ;  for  he  had  conquered.  From 
the  dull,  cold,  insensate  marble  his  chisel  had  wrought  out  forms 
of  almost  living,  breathing  actuality— under  his  pencil  faces  ot 
startling  beauty  sprang  into  being  upon  the  canvass.  Men  came 
to  his  studio,  and  gazed,  and  wondered  ;  gold  poured  in  upon 
him  ;  and  now  what  else  could  he  do  but  hasten  over  the  ocean, 
where  he  should  find  her  watching  and  waiting  his  return? 
Watching  and  waiting  indeed  !     0,  mockery! 

The  faintest  rays  of  lingering  golden  twilight  shot  upwards 
through  the  dusky  bars  that  latticed  the  west  in  the  dim  gray 
May  twilight,  when  the  old-fashioned  stagecoach  set  down  a 
weary,  travel-stained,  bearded,  foreign-looking  man  at  a  bend  in 
the  dusty  country  highway ;  and  a  few  minutes'  brisk  walk  brought 
him  into  the  green  grassy  lane  leading  to  Jonas  Dillard's  farm- 
house. 

Paul — for  it  was  he — paused  a  moment  in  the  low  entry  after 
his  foot  crossed  the  threshold.  Two  doors  at  his  right  stood  ajar. 
A  middle-aged,  delicate-looking,  but  careworn  woman  was  busy 
at  her  tasks  in  the  long,  low  kitchen  ;  two  chubby  boys  sat  by  its 
western  window  conning  their  lessons;  and  a  fragile,  attenuated 
girl  of  sixteen  summers  sat  bolstered  in  an  easy  chair  in  the  roomy 
bedroom  adjoining  the  kitchen.  Paul  took  in  all  at  one  glance — 
his  mother,  his  little  brothers,  and  the  pale  girl — she  must  be  his 
gentle  sister  Mary,  "the  tender  white  lamb  of  the  flock."  But 
they  had  not  written  how  sick  she  was.  His  heart  smote  him  for 
his  long  absence.  He,  dwelling  afar  amid  forms  of  grace  and 
beauty  in  t]ie  sunny  south,  while  his  gentle  sister  pined  amid  the 
bleak  airs  of  that  cold  north-land.  He  stepped  heavily  forward — 
he  would  accost  them  like  a  stranger. 

"Madam,"  he  began,  but  a  tremor  in  the  voice  he  in  vain  tried 
to  render  steady,  betrayed  bun ;  and  maternal  ears  are  long  in 
becoming  dulled  to  the  sound  of  children's  voices. 

Mrs.  Dillard  sprang  forward,  looked  intently  in  his  face,  and  in 
another  moment  was  in  his  arms. 
"  Paul,  my  son, — thank  God !" 
"My  mother !" 

A  few  minutes  more  brought  the  fanner  from  his  work  ;  and  the 
stalwart,  bronzed,  eldest  son,  Robert,  came  in  his  shirt  sleeves  and 
shook  "  brother  Paul's  "  hand  heartily ;  and  wild,  laughing,  hand- 
some Maggie  came  home  from  a  walk  to  the  village  with  glowing 
cheeks  and  tangled  curls,  and  put  up  a  pair  of  pouting  lips  for  a 
kiss ;  and  then  the  two  chubby  younger  brothers  ventured  near 
with  shy  school-boy  grace,  and  hovered  about  the  chair  the  re- 
turned wanderer  had  drawn  close  beside  gentle,  invalid,  sister 
Mary's;  and  later,  when  the  old-fashioned  clock  chimed  nine  from 
the  kitchen,  that  was  a  happy  re-united  family  that  knelt  with 
bowed  heads  while  Jonas  Dillard  prayed,  with  a  tremor  in  his 
voice,  thanking  God  for  "  His  many  mercies." 

"  Mother,  put  this  poor  child  to  bed  now,"  said  Paul,  tenderly, 
lifting  the  invalid  in  his  arms.  "  See,  she  is  quite  worn  out,  aud 
we  must  be  very  careful  of  our  wee  one,  and  when  she  is  a  little 
stronger  get  her  away  to  the  seaside,  and  try  to  bring  the  roses  to 
her  pale  cheeks.  And  mother,"  he  continued,  after  he  had  borno 
the  frail  girl  to  her  room,  and  sat  alone  with  his  parent  in  the  old 
low  kitchen  for  a  few  moments  before  retiring,  "  do  you  know  that 
I  have  brought  home  enough  to  clear  off  the  mortgage  on  the  old 
homestead,  and  send  Maggie  over  to  Northwoocl  Seminary  a  year 
to  "  finish,"  and  make  you  all  comfortable  ?  It  wasn't  such  a 
foolish  move,  my  going  abroad,  was  it,  mother?" 

There  were  tears  in  that  proud  mother's  eyes  as  she  pressed  her 
quivering  lips  to  his  cheek ;  and  Jonas  Dillard's  words,  as  his 
wife's  head  pressed  the  pillow  beside  his  own,  seemed  almost  an 
echo  of  his  son's,  spoken  in  the  old  kitchen  a  few  moments  before. 
"Paul's  turned  out  the  right  sort  of  stuff,  after  all.  He'll  do 
something  for  us  in  our  old  age  yet.  'Twasn't  a  bad  move,  his 
going  off  to  furrin  parts,  was  it,  mother  ?" 

When  the  old  farmhouse  was  still,  and  the  night  shadows  had 
lengthened  on  Tower  Hill,  Paul  Dillard  softly  lifted  the  doorlatch 
of  the  large  "  spare  chamber"  and  stole  down  the  winding  stair- 
case. Sliding  back  the  bolt  of  the  old  oaken  door,  he  stood  in  the 
outer  air. 

He  had  not  slept;  many  thoughts  crowded  upon  him — thoughts 
of  her  whose  eyes  had  lured  him  homeward.  Thenightwas  calm 
and  warm  ;  a  dark  blue,  star-studded  sky  bent  down  upon  him. 
Two  miles  distant  lay  the  village  in  whose  suburbs,  on  a  linden- 
crowned  hill,  stood  Amos  Homer's  mansion.  He  stood  a  moment 
on  the  broad  doorstep,  then  passed  clown  the  grassy  lane  and  out 
into  the  highway.  Coming  nearer  the  village,  the  roar  of  the 
Mcrrimac,  tumbling  down  its  falls,  became  more  distinct.  He  lin- 
gered a  few  minutes  on  the  plank  bridge  spanning  the  river,  and 
watched  the  flecks  of  creamy  white  foam  floating  down  the  current 
beneath.  Then,  setting  off  at  a  brisk  pace,  a  turn  in  the  road 
soon  brought  him  in  view  of  Amos  Homer's  mansion.  Every 
window  was  ablaze  with  light,  and  as  he  gained  a  closer  proximity, 
he  paused  and  leaned  against  the  white  railing  which  outskirted 
the  grounds. 

"  Some  festive  night,"  he  soliloquized  as  a  burst  of  merry  music 
floated  out.  "  0,  if  Adne  but  know  who  lingors  outside,  sho 
would  not  he  content  to  mingle  with  tho  dancers  !  Why  should 
not  I  enter  in  ?  But  I  am  foolish," — and  he  smiled — "  impatient 
as  a  woman  ;  the  morrow  will  soon  be  here,  and  then — "  But  tho 
smile  which  rippled  about  his  lips  told  more  than  words  could 
have  spoken.  "I  will  just  step  down  to  the  linden  bower  whero 
we  parted,  and  then  go  home  again." 


BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


Placing  one  hand  on  the  rolling,  !"■  lightly  lonpod  It,  and  stood 
within  the  grounds  of  tho  mansion.  Crossing  gross  plats,  and 
traversing  gravelled  walks,  lio  soon  stood  in  the  shadow  of  tho 
trees,  and  Sung  himself  down  onaraossj  seat.  Meantime,  how 
sped  tho  hours,  in  that  illumined  mansion  1  We  need  scarce  lin- 
ger hero  to  rocounl  tho  festivities.  It  Is  enough  that  proud,  pi  rtlj 
Ani'H  Homer  rubbed  his  hands  together  in  infinite  satisfaction 
when  tho  last  words  of  a  marriage  coromony  wore  over  -that  ho 
took  his  daughter's  white-gloved  hand  and  tissod  her  cheek  and 
saluted  hor  by  another  noma  than  Ariadno  Homer — that  a  cold, 
stately,  stone-hoartad,  gray-hooded  millionaire  bridegroom  looked 
gloatingly  on  the  elegant  woman  he  had  purchased  ;  ay,  bought,  »» 
wo  would  buy  u  spun  of  elegant  liorsoi,  or  u  ncrvice  of  dimier- 
plato,  to  move  through  bis  drawing-rooms,  to  preside  at  bis  table, 
and  to  do  tho  honors  of  bis  Bplendcd  establishment— tiiat  the 
guusts  then  ate  bride's  cake,  and  sipped  rich  red  wine,  and  danced 
and  sang  at  the  wedding  festival,  wiulo  a  polo,  regal,  statuesque 
bride  received  their  congratulations  with  moro  than  her  wonted 
queenliness  of  manner,  and  then—.  But  whs  it  fate,  or  the  angel 
who  shapes  our  lives,  that  Bent  Ariadne  Ethoridgc  from  tbut 
crowded  saloon  out  into  the  night,  staining  her  dainty  satin  slip- 
pers with  the  night  dew,  brushing  her  white  satiu  robes  along  tho 
grass-bordered  garden  nisle,  with  hands  clasped  tightly  over  an 
almost  benumbed  heart,  hastening  downward  to  tho  spot  whore 
she  stood  fiu-o  to  face  with  Paul  Dillard  ? 

Paul  knew  instinctively  who  stood  before  him  ;  but  the  Bhadows 
woro  very  thick  thorc  under  the  linden  bougllB,  and  he  could  not 
see  how  pole  hor  face  was.  It  seemed  nothing  strange  to  him  that 
she  should  moot  him  there, — a  sort  of  intuition  of  his  presence 
must  have  guided  her  thither,  he  said  to  bis  own  heart.  It  was  as 
if  all  the  past  years  intervening  between  their  parting  and  that 
hour  had  been  blotted  out.  It  seemed  but  yesternight  since  lie 
held  her  to  his  heart  under  that  very  moonlight  shade.  lie  rose 
and  stepped  forward,  saying,  simply: 

"Adno,  I  bnvo  come  to  claim  you." 

Ariadne  Etheridge  did  not  scream  or  faint,  or  turn  ashadcpnlcr, 
even  no  sound  of  choking  tears  wns  in  her  voice,  but  she  did  draw 
her  form  to  its  fullest  height,  and  say  in  tones  of  withering  hauteur : 

"  O,  Paul  Dillard,  you  arc  a  raro  actor,  but  you  cannot  deceive 
mo.  She  is  no  longer  a  weak,  credulous  girl  to  whom  you  speak 
now.  When,  in  the  future,  you  look  back  to  this  hour,  remember 
that  alio  whoso  heart  you  won  only  to  throw  it  back  a  rejected 
thing,  scorns  now  as  much  as  sho  loved  once ;  for,  Paul  Dillard,  it 
was  this  scorn  which  gavo  me  strength  to  become  the  wife  of  an- 
other!"     And  with  an  imperious  movement  she  turned  away. 

With  a  sudden  bound  and  a  choking  breath,  tho  young  man 
caught  at  her  band. 

"Good  God!  did  I  hear  aright?  Ariadne,  ray  Ariadne,  the 
wife  of  another !  And  these  reproaches  1  How  am  I  to  interpret 
them?" 

"  I  know  not  by  what  right  Mr.  Dillard  questions  me,"  was 
Ariadne's  reply,  flinging  off  bis  hand,  "  He  plays  the  role  of  tho 
injured  to  perfection.  For  my  reproaches,  interpret  them  as  you 
please.  You  did  bear  me  aright ;  for,  scarce  two  hours  ago,  this 
token," — and  sho  held  up  her  wedding  finger,  on  which  glimmered 
a  circlet  of  plain  gold  in  tho  starlight,- — "this  made  mo  John 
Etheridgo's  wife.  You  remember  him  Paul  Dillard?  An  old, 
gray,  stern  man  when  you  went  away — older,  grayer,  sterner  now. 
Ha,  ha!" — and  she  laughed  bitterly — "of  course  I  loved  that  old 
man,  Paul  Dillard,  of  course  I  loved  him,  or  I  should  never  have 
stood  up  beside  him  and  pronounced  the  vows  I  have  this  night 
uttered !     But  I  forget  myself.     Let  me  pass,  sir." 

Paul  Dillard  made  no  motion  to  detain  her,  but  he  spoke  such 
words,  first  in  a  faint,  cold,  hollow  tone,  then  with  bitter  sarcasm, 
that  her  feet  were  enchained. 

"  Too  late — too  late !"  ho  murmured.  "  Too  late,  too  lato  !  0, 
Adno  !  And  this  is  the  ond  of  it  all  j  all  my  toil,  my  patient 
waiting,  for  five  long,  weary  years  !  This  is  tho  fruit  of  it  all ! 
This  is  your  faith,  your  love  ;  yes,  madam,  do  you  hear  me  1  your 
enduring  love  !" — and  he  laughed  contemptuously.  "Gods!  but 
you  have  given  me  a  rare  specimen  of  woman's  faith,  Adnc  Ho- 
mer !  And  you  have  added  insult  to  injury — met  me  with  scorn, 
and  taunt,  and  bitter  invective;  and  I  have  kept  myself  so  true ! 
But  go,  Mrs.  John  Etheridge,  go  in  to  your  gray-headed,  mil- 
lionaire husbaud.  I  wish  you  a  long,  and  happy,  and  gilded  life 
with  him.  And  yet  I  cannot  wholly  hate  you ;  because  I  have 
loved  you  !  Do  you  hear  me,  woman  1  I  have  loved  you  !  But 
why  do  I  bid  you  go  ?  It  is  I  who  am  the  intruder  here — I,  Paul 
Dillard,  the  farmer's  son,  the  artist  youth,  it  is  I  who  must  leave 
you.'  I  have  the  honor  to  wish  you  a  very  cordial  good-night, 
Mrs  John  Etheridge !" 

A  sudden  light  broke  on  that  statuesque  woman's  dimmed 
brain ;  she  passed  her  hand  wearily  over  her  forehead,  like  one 
awaking  from  a  dream.     It  was  her  turn  to  supplicate  now. 

"  Paul,  Paul ;  O,  stay !  They  told  me — they  said — there  has 
been  a  terrible  mistake — "  But  her  hands  were  outstretched  vain- 
ly, her  words  fell  on  no  car  ;  it  was  too  late.  Paul  Dillard  was  gone. 

"Paul,  my  son,"  said  Mrs.  Dillard  the  next  morning,  coining 
up  where  the  young  man  stood  by  the  west  room  window,  "you 
remember  Adne  Homer'?  She  was  married  last  night  to  rich  old 
John  Etheridge." 

"  I  know  it,  mother." 

"  It  was  a  quick  made-up  match,  folks  say.  I  wonder  how, 
with  her  handsome  young  face,  she  could  marry  that  old  man  ? 
But  then,  he's  rich — rich  as  a  Jew,  I  suppose."  And  the  pale 
woman  sighed  heavily.  "But  you  are  sick,  Paul.  You  look  ter- 
ribly pale  this  morning.  I  thought  so  at  breakfast  time.  Hadn't 
you  better  go  up  stairs  and  lie  down,  and  let  Maggie  bathe  your 
forehead,  or  read  you  to  sleep  ?  Maggie's  a  nice  reader,  the  best 
in  her  class,  Paul." 


Paul  laughed  lightly,  passed  bis  arm  care  singly  "Hind  his  (rail 
mother's  form,  and  hid  a  face  strangely  pale  and  haggard  on  her 
shoulder.     When  be  looked  up,  no  spasm  of  pain  contract  I  it 

features. 

"  .Mother,"  he  said,  cheerfully,  "you  will  spoil  mo  with  petting. 
I  shall  have  to  get  away  from  you  again.  You  will  not  think  it 
hard  if  I  (cave  you  for  Boston  to-tnorrow.  I  have  some  orders 
that  must  bo  executed  before  tho  foreign  steamer  sail*." 

"  Hut  I  thought  you  had  come  to  tarry  Ju-n-,  Paul.  And  then 
you  are  Hick,  I  know  you  arc ;  and  you  will  wear  yourself  out 
with  work." 

"  0,  OOVar  yon  fear,  mother;  I  am  not  ill.  I  look  pale  always, 
now.  If  I  have  leisure,  I  will  run  up  among  these  New  Hamp- 
shire hills  again  in  a  fortnight  or  ho  ;  hut  if  I  am  very  busy  I 
Khali  write  for  you  to  bring  Mary  to  Boston  to  join  mo.  I  want 
to  take  her  to  Njilmiit ;  she  munt  have  the  ncjinir.  0,  yen,  mother, 
I'll  have  timo  yet  for  rest  and  recreation  before  I  go  orer  seas 
again." 

"Again!  And  must  you  cross  the  Atlantic  once  moro?  O, 
my  son,  we  do  not  want  riches  or  comforts,  if  W6  are  tu  be  divided 
from  you.  Do  not  go  from  home  again.  Stay  with  un,  Paul," 
urged   Mrs.  Dillard. 

"Nay,  mother,"  said  Paul,  gently,  but  firmly,  "you  woidd  not 
have  mo  roinniu  here  an  idler,  a  drone.     I  must  return  to  Italy." 


An  Italian  sun  was  setting  behind  a  low  range  of  bills  that 
skirted  a  broad  Homan  campagna.  The  day  had  been  oppres- 
sively hot;  and  now,  at  twilight,  a  bank  of  dark  thunder-clouds 
skirting  the  path  of  the  down-going  sun  darkened  the  landscapo 
with  deep  Rembrandt  shadows,  very  grateful  and  cooling  to  the 
two  occupants  of  a  rude  lumbering  diligence  which  wound  its 
way  along  the  hillside  road  toward  the  humble  hostel  ric,  whoso 
brown  vine-covered  walls  slept  under  tho  protecting  shelter  of  a 
grove  of  dwarf  cedars. 

Yes,  tho  day  had  been  very  long  and  toilsome  to  tho  journcyers ; 
for,  inside  that  rough  vehicle,  his  feeble  gray  >,cad  upon  the  lap  of 
a  young  and  beautiful  woman,  lay  an  old,  wasted  man,  slowly 
dying.  For  him  there  was  no  reprieve  from  the  inexorable  tyrant. 
Neither  the  balmy  winds  nor  cooling  sweet  waters  of  the  South- 
land, nor  tho  shining  golden  stores  in  his  filled  coffers,  could  bring 
him  health  or  strength  once  more.  And  that  wasted,  wan  sufferer, 
and  that  beautiful,  but  pale  woman,  wero  John  and  Ariadne 
Etheridge. 

In  all  respects  sho  had  been  to  him  a  faithful  wife.  Two  por- 
tions of  the  vow  pledged  at  tho  altar — "honor  and  obey" — bad 
been  fulfilled  to  the  letter;  alas,  that  the  word  "lore"  was  as 
ashes  on  her  lips  I  And  so  she  had  accompanied  him  across  the 
seas  to  Italy,  day  by  day  attending  him  unwearicdly  with  gentle 
fingers  and  tender  care.  But  John  Etheridge  was  a  doomed  man; 
all  that  long  summer  day  had  his  strength  waxed  fainter ;  and 
when  they  lifted  him  carefully  from  the  cushions  and  bore  him 
within  the  mountain  inn,  and  the  storm  broke  with  sobbing  moans 
among  the  dwarf  cedars,  even  then  the  death-angel  entered  beside 
him. 

There  was  one  other  travellor  who  came  slowly  down  the  hill- 
side path  and  sought  the  hostol's  shelter  that  night — a  dark,  pale 
man,  with  sketch-book  in  hand,  and  enveloped  in  the  folds  of  an 
ample  Roman  cloak.  And  while  the  shadows  gathered  deeper 
and  the  rain  pattered  on  the  low  roof,  the  stranger  threw  himself 
on  the  rude  wooden  bench  beside  the  window,  and  with  face  buried 
in  his  hands  seemed  lost  in  thought  or  slumber. 

The  evening  wore  later;  tho  hostel-heeper  and  his  wife  had 
sought  their  slumbers  ;  the  stranger  still  lay  wrapped  in  his  cloak- 
folds  and  almost  lost  in  the  dark  shadows  ;  but  in  an  humble  inner 
room  Ariadne  Etheridge  and  her  faithful  man-servant  watched 
the  flickering  lamp  of  life.  For  an  hour  he  dozed  heavily,  then 
the  waning  flame  flashed  up  with  fitful  radiance;  lie  started  from 
his  pillow  and  said,  gaspingly : 

"  Wife!     Ariadno!" 

She  came  closer,  moistened  his  lips  with  wine,  and  while  tho 
faithful  Robert  heaped  the  pillows  under  his  master's  shoulders, 
the  old  man  passed  his  band  feebly  over  the  young  head  he  drew 
down  beside  his  own. 

"  Wife,.  I  have  something  to  say  to  you  before — before — "  but 
his  voice  faltered.  "I  am  going — I  know  it,"  he  gasped  feebly, 
"  and  I  must  talk  with  you.  My  good  Robert,  leave  mo  for  a 
little." 

The  man  obeyed,  passing  through  the  low  kitchen  where  the 
stranger  lay  upon  the  bench  lost  in  the  shadows.  And  the  feeble 
words  of  the  dying  man  came  through  the  half  open  door. 

"  Yes,  my  child,  I  am  going,  but  not  until  I  reveal  that  which  I 
dare  not  carry  into  my  grave — that  which  has  eaten  away  your 
happiness.  Ariadne,  I  have  been  very  wicked.  You  remember 
Paul  Dillard  V 

The  head  upon  his  breast  drooped  heavier ;  her  beautiful  hand 
clutched  his  convulsively  for  an  instant,  then  she  lay  very  still 
again.  And  the  man  upon  the  bench  in  the  outer  room  started  to 
bis  elbow  with  a  sudden  bound,  and  leaned  his  head  forward  in 
an  eager,  listening  attitude. 

"  My  child,  it  is  hard  for  an  old  man  like  me  to  make  this  con- 
fession," went  on  old  John  Etheridge.  "It  is  hard;  but  harder 
yet  to  go  into  eternity  with  the  stain  of  an  unconfessed  sin  upon 
my  soul.  I  have  bceu  very  wicked ;  but  I  will  make  what  repara- 
tion lies  in  my  power.  Ariadne,  listen  ;  I  won  you  through  fraud. 
I  coveted  you,  with  your  youth  and  beauty;  and  when  it  was 
breathed  to  mc  that  you  loved  a  poor,  unknown,  humble  youth, 
toiling  afar  over  the  waters,  the  fiend  of  evil  sent  a  suggestion  into 
my  mind  which  I  was  not  long  in  obeying.  How  could  that  poor, 
humble  youth  stand  in  comparison  with  a  rich  man  ?  I  knew 
that  such  were  voiir  father's  wishes;  but  I  knew  that  such,  how- 


■  .  might  influ  — -  i r  j  ... — 

heart.    And  so  I  followed  the  evil  dorii  rn  drain, 

coined  a  lie,  an  I  junior  that,  in  his  far-off  homo,  j 

another.     But  it  was  all   false — all   fall 
my  poor  child.     And  when  you,  in  your  jouth  and  be* 
to  my  iirni',  and  tin-  tir-t  fliuf)  of  triumph  "  day 

1  i         r  and  uncomplainingly  you  sacrificed  youi 

to  nil  an  old  mnu's  wliinu  and  caprice*,  then  repentance  cfl 
and  0,  how  hitter!     Disease  came.     Ariadne,  as  G 
ncM,  [joyed  more  than  I  sorrowed  when  I  f.-lt  its  chill  finger) 
my   heart.     The  physicians  scut  me  abroad;  we  came  here 
Italy.     You  did  not  know  how  often  I    sent  my  imagination  1 
before   me,  and    built  a  structure  whose  walls  would  bo  re* 
above  mv  grave  !     For,  my  child."    and  Ins  voice  tank  to  a  w 
per,  and  be  lifted  her  (ace  with  one  thin  white  hand,  "yon 
obey  me;  he  is  here,  and  by-and-by  your  paths  will  ■ 
other.     Ariadne,  you  will  bo  nappy  y<t  I" 

Then  came  an  unbroken  silence  in  that  death  chamber ;  and 
man  in  the  dark  kitchen  breathed  conTubfively  a*  be  crept  DO 
and  nearer  the  door. 

"  Yes,  you  will  be  happy  yet,"  gapped  the  dying  man  »lo* 
"  And  now  I  am  going — forgive.  Your  hand,  my  child,  lien 
my  heart.  Clod  ji  good  !  I  have  but  one  wish  in  this  de 
hour — if  I  could  have  brought  you  two  together — you  tWO,  wl 
I  wronged  no.     If  l'aul  Dillard  were  only  here!" 

"  Yes,  God  i$  good  I  Paul  [Jiilard  U  here!"  came  in  hu 
whispers  ;  and  as  the  pale  man  staggered  in  from  the  outer  re 
Ariadic  fell  forward,  with  a  faint  scream,  upon  the  breast  of 
dying  husband. 


Reader,  what  need  have  we  to  record  more?  Can  you  not 
how  the  reparation  of  the  dead  was  accepted  ? — how,  her  pci 
of  mourning  over,  Ariadne  Etheridge,  in  that  warm  Southhi 
gave  her  hand  where  Iter  heart  had  long  been  pledged,  and  fi 
redeemed  her  early  "  prophecy  "  by  its  "fulfilment '." 


WONDERS  OF  THE  UNIVERSE. 

What  mere  assertion  will  make  any  one  believe  that  in 
second  of  time,  in  one  beat  of  the  pendulum  of  a  clock,  a  ra 
light  travels  over  192,000  miles,  and  would,  therefore,  perform 
tour  of  the  world  in  about  the  same  time  that  it  requires  to  w 
our  eyelids,  and  in  much  less  than  a  swift  runner  occupies  m  l 
ing  a  single  stride  ?  What  mortal  man  can  be  made  to  bclit 
without  demonstration,  that  the  sun  is  almost  a  million 
larger  than  the  earth  ;  and  that,  although  so  remote  from  us, 
a  cannon  ball  shot  directly  towards,  and  maintaining  its  full  spt 
would  be  twenty  years  in  reaching  it,  it  vet  affects  the  earth  b 
attraction  in  an  inappreciable  instant  of  time  ?  Who  would 
ask  for  a  demonstration,  when  told  that  a  gnat's  wing,  iu  its 
dinary  flight,  beats  many  hundred  times  a  minute ;  or  that  t 
exist  animated  and  regularly  organized  beings,  many  thou*  a 
of  whose  bodies,  laid  close  together,  would  not  extend  an  in 
But  what  arc  these  to  the  astonishing  truths  which  modern  op 
inquirers  have  disclosed,  which  teach  us  that  every  point  i 
medium  through  which  a  ray  of  light  passes  is  affected  with  a 
cession  of  periodical  movements,  regularly  recurring  at  equal 
tervals,  no  less  than  five  hundred  million  of  millions  of  times  i  ; 
second.  That  it  is  by  such  movements  communicated  with 
nerves  of  our  eyes  that  we  see  ;  nay,  more,  that  it  is  the  diffen 
in  the  frequency  of  their  recurrence  which  affects  us  with  the  & 
of  the  diversity  of  color.  That,  for  instance,  in  acquiring 
sensation  of  redness  our  eyes  are  affected  four  hundred  and  cig 
two  millions  of  times;  of  yellowness,  five  hundred  and  forty 
million  of  millions  of  times ;  of  violet,  seven  hundred  and  i 
millions  of  times  per  second.  Do  not  such  tilings  sound 
like  the  ravings  of  madmen  than  the  sober  conclusions  to  w 
any  one  must  arrive,  who  will  be  at  the  trouble  of  examining 
chain  of  reasoning  by  which  they  have  been  obtained  ? — Ilersc 


A  TREE  HOUSE  IN  FEZ. 

The  country  still  abounds  with  fine  old  olive-trees,  but 
habitants  have  forgotten  their  use  ;  when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  the; 
semble  their  sheep  and  cattle  round  the  trees,  and  shake  and  " 
the  branches,  while  the  animals  greedily  devour  the  precioi 
duce  as  it  falls  to  the  ground.  The  plain  is  in  this  dircctioi 
crcd  with  the  olive  mixed  with  the  caroub,  loaded  with 
dark  pods.  When  left  thus  to  the  band  of  nature,  the  earoul 
comes  an  immense  bush,  pushing  out  Backers  all  round  the  pa 
trunk,  which  in  size  is  hardly  to  be  distinguished  among  th 
The  Bedouins  have  taken  possession  of  a  great  many  of 
largest  of  these  trees,  and  make  them  their  summer  residen 
clearing  out  the  centre  and  filling  up  the  lower  parts  with  wal 
dry  branches,  above  which  the  dark  green  foliage  rises  - 
strange  effect  to  the  eye,  but  affording  a  most  grateful  shade  1 
the  sun.  In  such  a  bower  I  found  four  men  seated  round  a  I 
forge  repairing  broken  muskets  ;  while  in  others  women  wero 
plovcd  in  household  cares,  such  as  the  grinding  of  flour,  oi 
weaving  of  the  coarse  hair-cloth  of  which  the  winter  tents 
made,  or  in  sueh  other  matters  as  were  requisite.— -Hat 
"  Wanderings  in  North  Africa." 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
TRlltUTK   TO    DR.   KANE. 

DV    SYMII.. 

Bolt!  wandoror,  o'er  thoso  ice-bound  Rons, 

Thou  Dover  more  Bhalt  roam; 
Thy  bark  of  life  is  moored  at  last 

In  thy  eternal  homo! 

J?ure  as  those  glaciora'  shining  heights 

Has  been  thy  short  career: 
Fame's  bright  aurora  gilds  thy  name, 

Aud  shines  around  thy  bior. 

Thy  noble  form  is  stiff  and  cold, 

Aud  aileut  is  thy  breath ; 
And  round  thy  brow  the  laurel  wreath 

Ib  frosted  o'er  by  death. 

Our  noblest  sons  bow  low  for  thee : 

They  weop  that  thou  hast  flown; 
For  earth  has  lost  a  shining  star — 

Science  a  precious  stouo. 

Rest  quiet  in  thy  silent  tomb! 

Thy  requiem  is  sung, 
With  low,  sad  tones  and  tearful  eyoa, 

In  every  nation's  tongue. 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE    FOOL'S    FARM. 

'BY   WILLIAM   O.   EATON. 

John  Mosgak  was  a  wealthy  farmer,  with  some  few  hundred 
res  of  land,  half  of  which  was  fertile  and  well  tilled,  and  the 
hor  half  a  rango  of  rocky  upland,  from  which  nature  drew  forth 
.thing  save  scanty,  almost  worthless  woods.  The  hotter  half  of 
e  farm  was  well  stocked  and  well  ordered  ;  the  farm-house  was 
e  best  in  the  Tillage  of  Daleford,  and  the  out-buildings  were  the 
ivy  of  the  neighbors. 

John  Mosgar  had  a  knavish  brother  and  a  foolish  son— his  only 
lativos.  Robert,  the  brother,  by  a  just  dispensation  of  Provi- 
nce, was  a  man  of  comparative  indigence,  but  his  brother  John 
crlooked  his  faults,  and  saw  only  his  poverty  and  relationship  ; 
id  when  dying,  he  called  Robert  to  his  bedside,  and  placing  the 
md  of  his  son  Daniel  in  his,  adjured  him  to  protect  the  imbecile 
r  his  father's  sake. 

The  fool  smiled,  and  the  knave  smiled,  too  ;  the  one  tickled 
th  the  idea  of  having  a  new  friend,  the  other  at  having  a  new 
ctim,  easily  to  be  plucked  and  ruined. 

"  I  will  see  after  him,  John,"  said  Robert,  with  a  look  of  as- 
uned  affection  for  his  nephew.  "  I  will  prove  a  father  to  him 
hen  you  are  gone,  and  I  will  turn  the  farm  to  the  best  possible  ac- 
)unt,  that  your  spirit,  if  it  still  hover  about  the  earth,  may  be 
leased  with  what  I  shall  do." 

"Enough,  Robert,  adieu.  We  shall  meet  again  in  heaven, 
'arewell,  my  poor  brain-wrecked  son  !"  gasped  the  dying  man. 
"  Good-by,  father,"  grinned  Daniel,  twisting  his  body  awkwardly 
bout.  "  Hope  you'll  have  a  pleasant  journey — ho,  he  !" 
John  Mosgar  died,  and  Lawyer  Twistwell's  assistance  was  called 
l  to  settle  the  affairs.  It  had  been  the  expressed  will  of  Mr.  Mos- 
ar  that  his  estate  should  be  equally  divided  between  his  son  and 
is  brother.  "  Half  to  one  and  half  to  the  other,"  were  his  words, 
longh  the  wisdom  which  prompted  them  was  not  quite  equal  to 
lat  of  King  Solomon. 

'lawyer  Twistwell,  at  the  instigation  of  Robert  Mosgar,  made  a 
rucl  construction  of  the  will,  and  awarded  the  better  half,  all  fer- 
le  and  arable  lan(J,  to  the  uncle  ;  while  the  meaner  portion,  con- 
isting  of  meagre  woodland  and  rocks,  fell  to  the  share  of  poor 
)aniel. 

The  more  heartless  and  unprincipled  of  the  neighbors  laughed 
t  the  fool  when  they  heard  of  the  award,  aud  congratulated  him 
ipon  receiving  so  much  "good  upland."  He,  too,  was  well 
ileased,  and  capered  about,  singing  mad  songs,  to  find  himself 
naster  of  so  much  land.  He  thought  his  the  better  portion,  and 
lounded  over  it  with  boisterous  glee,  climbing  the  trees,  tearing 
ip  and  hurling  the  rocks  about,  plucking  up  the  bushes,  leaping 
(own  declivities,  and  drinking  of  the  stream,  as  if  he  would 
convince  each  inanimate  object  that  he  was  the  sole  lord  and 
proprietor. 

The  rough  waste  which  had  been  bestowed  upon  the  witless, 
^.endless  creature,  through  the  crafty  connivance  of  the  lawyer, 
rwistwell,  suited  his  fool's  taste  to  a  charm  ;  for  there  he  might 
vandcr  in  undisturbed  solitude,  in  idiot  "  meditation,  fancy  free," 
jnconscious  of  the  wealth  of  which  lie  had  been  robbed  by  his 
inclc.     One  little  hut  alone  stood  on  it,  and  that  served  for  his 

mo ;  and  his  bodily  wants  were  supplied  by  such  of  the  neighbors 
4  obtained  their  fuel  from  his  "  farm." 

"  The  Lord  will  never  prosper  him  who  steals  his  treasure  from 
:  fool,"  said  one  of  those  neighbors  to  her  husband. 
[j  He  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  a  "humph!"  for  ho  was  con- 
scious of  having  repeatedly  drawn  more  wood  than  he  had  bar- 
gained for  from  the  "fool's  farm,"  and  was  unwilling  to  believe  in 
Heaven's  anger  thereat. 

"  Heaven  helps  those  who  help  themselves,"  he  drily  replied, 
casting  an  eye  out  at  tho  mammoth  pile  of  brush-wood,  for  which 
he  had  paid  but  a  trifle  in  barter. 

His  wife  seemed  to  understand  the  look,  but  sho  sighed  as  sho 
poked  the  fire  on  the  hearth. 

"  Poor  Daniel !"  she  exclaimed ;  "  I  hope  he  will  never  suffer 
from  cold  or  hunger  ;  but  he  seems  to  be  in  a  fair  way  for  it,  with 
his  uncle  on  one  side,  and  a  selfish  world  on  tho  other.     His  half 


was  little  enough  as  it  was,  and  all  that  is   good  upon  it  is  fast 
dwindling  away.     What  will  he  do  when  tho  wood  is  all  gone  I" 

"  Wo  had  bottor  bo  thinking  of  our  own  circumstances,"  said 
tho  husband,  snappishly,  "and  let  tho  town  take  care  of  the  fools. 
As  for  Daniel,  no  doubt  ho  is  happier  now  than  many  wiser 
people." 

"  Happier  than  his  uncle,  I'll  be  bound,"  said  tho  woman,  "  well- 
off  in  worldly  goods  though  he  bo.  Old  Mosgar  always  looks  dis- 
tressed— suspicious  and  timid,  as  if  ho  thought  all  the  neighbors 
despised  him  for  taking  advantage  of  his  nephew.  And  so  they 
do.  And  though  everything  looks  well  for  him  in  a  worldly  way, 
there  will  come  some  change  yet,  depend  upon  it." 

"  Perhaps  so  and  perhaps  not,"  replied  the  husband,  indifferent- 
ly. "  But  get  the  pudding  ready,  at  any  rate,  for  I'm  in  a  hurry 
to  be  off." 

So  they  smothered  their  sympathy  with  pudding,  and  forgot 
the  fool. 

Some  one  talked  with  Daniel  about  his  farm,  and  found  him 
satisfied. 

"  What  will  I  do  with  my  rocks  1"  said  he,  with  a  vacant,  self- 
satisfied  smile.  "  Pile  'em  up.  Make  walls  and  forts.  They  will 
last  longer  than  wood,  and  never  burn  up." 
"But  you've  got  no  cattle,  Daniel,  nor  crops." 
"  I  couldn't  take  care  of  them,  if  I  had.  I  can  get  enough  meal 
and  milk  to  cat,  and  I  don't  want  to  work.  I  want  to  play  with 
the  children,  and  walk  about.  Uncle  Robert  can't  do  it.  I  am 
much  better  off  than  he  is." 

"  Your  wood  will  all  be  gone  soon.  Then  what  will  you  do  ? 
You've  got  no  money." 

"  It  will  be  time  enough  for  me,  then,  to  pull  up  my  rocks  and 
plant  seed,"  said  he,  looking  wise.  "  And  I'll  do  it  all  myself,  so 
that  the  seed  will  know  me  when  it  comes  up,  and  bow  to  me  in 
the  morning  when  I  walk  in  the  fields.  O,  I  don't  care  for  any- 
thing or  anybody,  with  my  farm  !"  he  chuckled,  flinging  himself 
upon  the  ground  and  turning  somersets  in  his  torn  clothes. 
"  Ha  !  ha  !  ha !  But  I'm  not  proud,"  he  added,  rising  and  look- 
ing grave.  "  That's  the  reason  I  play  with  the  dogs,  and  the 
boys,  and  the  ducks,  and  the  geese,  and  laugh  when  I  roll  in  the 
straw." 

The  idiot  secmod  so  contented  that  nono  carod  long  to  dwell 
upon  the  great  wrong  he  had  suffered  ;  and  so  his  Uncle  Robert 
was  left  in  undisturbed  possession  of  what  he  bad  fraudulently  ac- 
quired. Pity  for  the  friendless  fool  was  not  deep  enough  to  arouse 
opposition  against  the  influential  uncle. 

But  it  was  not  long  ere  Daniel's  wood  was  thoroughly  swept 
away,  leaving  him  but  the  barren  surface  of  the  rocks  on  which  to 
rest  his  hopes  of  support — and  now  hunger  compelled  liim  to  beg 
at  the  doors  of  his  neighbors,  for  his  uncle  forbade  him  to  cross  his 
threshold — averse  to  the  presence  of  such  a  standing  reproach  to 
his  iniquity,  and  thinking  to  drive  him  upon  the  pauper  main- 
tenance of  the  town. 

Alas  !  the  lord  of  the  farm  was  a  pitiable  sight  to  see,  as  he 
wandered,  half  naked,  from  door  to  door  in  Daleford,  offering 
shares  in  his  rocks,  for  bread,  and  with  no  more  of  those  vacant 
smiles  which  had  shown  his  elation  in  his  time  of  imaginary 
wealth.  Distress  had  now  joined  hands  with  idiocy,  and  the 
dream  of  comfort  had  vanished  from  even  the  fool's  brain.  The 
haggard  skeleton,  in  his  life  of  chance,  found  casual  sustenance 
enough  to  keep  his  soul  with  his  body  still ;  but  that  ghastly  as- 
pect of  human  life  was  more  mocking  than  even  his  sterile  apology 
for  a  "farm."  Slow  and  sad  was  the  step  of  the  sauntering  scare- 
crow through  the  town,  the  melancholy  cynosure  of  pointing  fin- 
gers, the  desolate  victim  of  shameless  relationship  and  a  shattered 
brain.  Alas  for  the  spectral  landed  proprietor  !  Had  Heaven's 
all-embracing  glance  no  ray  to  guide  his  listless  feet  ? 

One  day,  as  instinct  sent  him  begging,  after  dinner-time,  for  tho 
dismal  miscellany  of  his  daily  food,  a  summer  storm  darkened  tho 
heavens  and  the  earth,  and  peals  of  thunder  startled  all  animated 
things.  The  flowers  bowed  in  terror,  and  the  invisible  milliners 
who  deck  the  bonnet  of  nature,  flew  to  their  most  secret  haunts. 
But  the  fool  stalked  abroad  in  the  pelting  rain,  and  lifted  his  lack- 
lustre eyes  to  the  furious  source  of  the  tempest,  half  amazed,  half 
delighted  at  the  intermittent  fires. 

Suddenly  a  shriek  was  heard  along  the  road,  and  looking  back- 
ward, he  saw  upon  a  frightened  horse,  a  young  maiden  of  the 
village,  clinging  to  the  mano  of  the  galloping  animal,  which, 
snorting  with  alarm,  approached  him. 

Daniel  Mosgar  was  a  fool — but  he  was  a  man.  A  wise  one 
might  have  stepped  aside  in  fear,  but  Daniel  quickly  seized  a 
broken  bough  by  the  wayside,  and  brandishing  the  huge  weapon 
for  a  moment,  darted  into  the  middle  of  the  road  ;  and  as  the  wild 
careering  steed  came  thundering  on  with  his  insensate  burden, 
with  a  well  directed  force  the  limb  was  brought  in  contact  with 
the  horse's  head.  The  concussion  was  tremendous,  and  the  ani- 
mal, panting  and  quivering,  witli  swelled  veins,  fell  heavily  to  tho 
rain-rolling  ground. 

Happily  for  the  girl,  whoso  hold  was  upon  his  mane,  she  was 
hanging  upon  the  opposite  side  to  that  on  which  he  fell,  and  before 
the  half-stunned  animal  could  struggle  to  his  feet  again,  tho  idiot, 
inspired  by  the  emergency,  sprang  forward  and  pulled  tho  maiden 
from  her  perilous  position.  The  shouts  of  approaching  men,  one 
of  whom  was  her  father,  now  attracted  his  attention,  and  in  a  few 
moments  tho  girl,  still  unconscious,  was  in  her  parent's  arms. 

"  Well  done,  Daniel !  God  bless  you  for  my  daughter's  life  !" 
was  the  grateful  exclamation  of  Mr.  Fontley,  as  the  party,  bearing 
the  girl  and  leading  the  now  passive  horse,  proceeded  to  his  houso 
near  by.  "  You  have  done  that  which  I  shall  never  forget,'  and 
will  do  what  I  can  to  repay,  poor  fellow  ! — but  he  does  not  under- 
stand me,"  added  the  father,  shaking  his  head,  as  the  fool,  unheed- 
ing, followed  them,  proudly  brandishing  the  huge  branch  with 


which  ho  had  felled  the  horse,  and  6miling  at  it.  "  What  agents 
tho  Almighty  sometimes  chooses  for  his  works  !"  continued  Font- 
lcy.  "A  fool  has  been  the  means  of  saving  my  only  child  from  a 
ride  to  a  bloody  grave  !" 

Helen  Fontley  was  but  fifteen  on  that  day  of  her  great  danger, 
and  was  returning  home  from  a  customary  jaunt  when  overtaken 
by  the  storm.  The  father  was  wealthy,  and  centered  in  her  all  liis 
most  cherished  hopes.  The  heroic  deed  of  Daniel  affected  Fontley 
deeply,  and  filled  him  witli  active  compassion  for  the  unfortunate 
young  man.  He  resolved  to  be  his  friend,  and  he  was  so.  Out 
of  the  mouth  of  the  thunder  followed  blessings  for  the  fool.  With 
the  passage  of  the  clouds  on  that  day  came  sun  upon  the  soul  of 
his  fortunes. 

Having  inquired  after  his  affairs,  on  the  next  day  Mr.  Fontley 
rode  over  to  the  "  fool's  farm,"  and  made  a  brief  survey  of  it, 
Daniel  and  a  few  others  accompanying  him. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  the  division  of  the  property  V*  was  tho 
question  of  one.     "  Was  it  not  cruel  ?" 

"  Daniel,  come  to  my  house. — Cruel  ? — no  !"  replied  Mr.  Font- 
ley,  his  face  brightening  up  with  a  meaning  Bmilc,  as  they  left  tho 
sterile  uplands.  "Robert  Mosgar  did  a  greater  favor  to  his 
nephew  by  the  division  than  his  ignorance  intended,  if  I  am  not 
much  mistaken.     But  we  shall  see,  soon,  how  it  turns  out." 

From  that  day,  Daniel  was  provided  amply  for  in  tho  house  of 
Mr.  Fontley,  and  meanwhile  the  secret  of  the  latter's  words  be- 
came revealed.  The  "  fool's  farm  "  proved  rich  in  coal.  The  ex- 
perienced eye  of  Fontley  had  detected,  in  the  course  of  his  visit  to 
it,  indications  which  had  escaped  the  notice  of  all  others,  and 
which  subsequent  prospecting  proved  fully  true.  Those  barren 
undulations  of  soil  contained  a  mighty  mine  of  coal,  and  the 
wealth  of  the  grateful  and  delighted  Fontley  developed  the  black 
treasure  for  the  benefit  of  Daniel. 

Numerous  workmen  were  soon  employed  upon  the  before  derided 
waste,  and  Daleford  in  a  few  years  derived  its  chief  importance  from 
those  fields.  Capital  and  enterprise  were  attracted  to  the  town, 
and  hundreds  of  families  were  supported  by  labor  in  the  mineral 
"  bowels  of  the  harmless  earth,"  and  the  star  of  the  fool  rose  sud- 
denly up  in  the  sky  of  benefaction.  Fontley,  his  patron  and  self- 
appointed  agent,  was  true  to  his  grateful  instincts  and  Ills  impor- 
tant trust,  and  Daniel  Mosgar  became  the  possessor  of  untold 
■wealth. 

As  if  Heaven's  rebuke  were  designed  to  be  immediately  mani- 
fest, the  strata  did  not  extend  into  the  land  of  Robert  Mosgar,  and 
he  saw  with  double  mortification  the  contrasted  wealth  of  the 
nephew  he  had  despoiled.  Between  his  efforts  to  make  any  pur- 
chase of  a  part  of  the  "  fool's  farm,"  or  all  of  it,  at  any  price, 
stood  the  sagacious,  watchful  and  honest  Fontley ;  and  of  what 
pitying  Providence  had  held  in  mysterious  reserve  for  the  day  of 
the  idiot's  destitution,  the  mind  and  heart  of  Fontley  became  the 
executor  and  the  guard. 

Nor  was  this  all  of  the  fortune  of  the  fool.  In  his  youth  he  had 
been  "bright,"  as  the  saying  is ;  but  a  disease  of  the  brain  had 
settled  there,  converting  it  to  idiocy.  Years  of  dull  darkness  had 
left  no  hope  for  a  revolution  of  reason,  but  now  the  reign  of  folly 
had  expired.  Tho  sudden  change  in  his  lot  threw  Daniel  into  a 
state  of  feverish  exultation,  which  resulted  in  severe  sickness,  from 
which  skilful  treatment  raised  him  gradually  to  health  and  sense 
again. 

It  appeared  as  if  joy  had  started  and  loosened  from  his  brain 
the  disease  which  had  made  him  idiotic,  and  the  long  latent  bane 
was  expelled  forever.  He  arose  a  man !  Man,  in  tho  sane  and 
glorious  control  of  all  his  faculties.  Man,  in  the  full  possession 
and  free  use  of  that  immortal  mind,  without  which  we  would  bo 
no  kin  nor  part  of  the  Creator,  nor  dream  that  our  final  home  and 
harbor  is  in  the  bosom  of  our  yearning  God.  A  man  !  Fool  no 
more  ;  and  like  one  who  wakes  from  some  long  vision  of  dread 
images,  he  moved  and  spoke  with  an  unlnden  mind,  and  wept  in 
joy  at  the  coming  of  the  morning  of  bis  liberty. 

The  tears  of  Fontley  and  his  daughter  were  freely  mingled  with 
Ins — a  happy  trio.  And  still  prosperity,  with  brighter  smiles, 
marched  fondly  on  with  him.  The  darkness  fitly  fell  on  the  other 
side  of  the  canvass,  and  the  justice  of  God  was  vindicated. 

The  harvests  of  Robert  Mosgar  became  the  prey  of  various 
misfortunes.  They  were  backward,  scant,  mildewed,  here  cov- 
ered by  too  much  heat,  and  there  destroyed  by  tempests.  Mur- 
rain blighted  his  cattle,  fire  destroyed  his  buildings,  and  as  if  the 
hostility  of  the  elements  and  of  man  were  not  punishment  enough, 
sickness  prostrated  him,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  ruining  adversity, 
his  only  children  died. 

So  fled  the  promise  of  the  better  farm.  So  perished  like  a  golden 
mist  of  sunset,  the  vision  of  the  villain.  When  he  recovered  from 
the  couch  of  physical  prostration,  he  learned  for  the  first  time  of 
all  the  good  fortune  of  the  nephew  he  had  wronged — his  reason 
added  to  his  riches — his  further  bliss— his  union  with  his  bene- 
factor's daughter.  Then  walked  Robert  Mosgar  forth  into  the 
air,  and  confessed,  in  anguish,  his  wickedness.  He  beat  his  breast, 
and  strode  among  the  ruined  fields,  and  knelt  and  sobbed  aloud  : 

"  Now,  0  Lord,  I  know  my  sin !  And  though  my  heart  is 
broken,  it  is  purified." 

And  so  ends  the  story  of  the  "  fool's  farm."  So  closes  it  with  a 
moral.  Let  not  the  oppressor  bo  too  confident.  The  changes  of 
New  England  April  are  not  so  great  as  tho  changes  of  man's  estate  ; 
and  they  who  exult,  in  cruel  self-reliance,  over  the  unfortunate  and 
unhappy,  may  tako  their  placo  to-morrow. 


Peater. — Sir  Walter  Raleigh  one  day  asking  a  favor  from 
Queen  Elizabeth,  the  latter  said  to  him—"  Raleigh,  when  will  you 
leave  off  begging '?"  To  which  lie  answered — "  When  your  majes- 
tv  leaves  off'  giving."  Ask  great  things  of  God.  Expect  great 
tilings  of  God.  Let  bis  past  goodness  make  you  "  instant  in 
prayer." — English  Historical  Incidents. 
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[Written  for  HuIIou'r  PictarW-l 
THE  ETB  l  LOTO, 

BY  SMU.Y  B.   PAOB. 

Let  tqoaxtUtand  the  poot 

Point  thooyc  ofmoltlug  bluo: 
Talk  ofhearra,  when  it  lookoth 

ltd  loffrdrOOplDg  frliiKuH  through. 

Let  tlio  lovor  hIrIi  ami  Iniiguinh, 
Half  bowUdorod,  at  tho  sbrlno 

OflOmfl  proud  mi  J  ptiurluxH  beauty, 
With  tlio  Mpoll  of  two  diirk  uy»o. 

Let  tho  Hwcot,  bewitching  hwtol 
BUod  Its  arrowy  rayi  of  light: 
Ami  the  gray  oyo  beam  contontmeot, 

Like  a  utar  upon  tho  night. 

Yet  from  block)  and  blue,  and  bawl, 
And  pray  eyes,  Iobh  rupturu  drink  I, 

Than  I  (bal  whon  (badly  goring 
On  thu  now,sww6,  mealy  pink-eye ! 


I  Writ  ton  for  Uallou'ti  l'ie  toriul .  ] 

THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  ICENI. 


IlV    RICHARD    CIUNSHAW. 

The  king  of  tho  Iceni,*  Prasutagus,  lay  extended  upon  tho 
couch  from  which  he  was  never  more  destined  to  arise  in  life.  On 
nil  sides  around  him  were  assembled  the  great  nobles  of  the  king- 
dom, and  close  by  his  bed  knelt  the  figures  of  his  queen  and  his 
daughters.  He  had  been  as  a  king,  irresolute  and  undetermined, 
but  as  husband  and  father,  kind  and  affectionate ;  and  the  tears  of 
those  who  watched  his  dying  struggles,  were  the  genuine  out- 
pourings of  love  and  sympathy. 

He  had  lain  motionless  and  scarce  seeming  to  breathe  for  some 
time,  when  the  rude  sound  of  horses'  hoofs  was  heard  in  the  court- 
yard beneath,  and  this  was  shortly  followed  by  footsteps  approach- 
ing tho  door  of  tho  royal  chamber.  It  opened  and  gave  entrance 
to  n,  man  clad  in  tho  military  costume  of  a  general  of  tho  Roman 
empire.  Ho  thrust  tho  attendant  rudely  aside  who  would  have 
mado  tho  announcement  of  his  namo,  and  strode  boldly  into  the 
apartment. 

"Away,  sirrah  I"  said  he,  roughly;  "there  are  none  hero  that 
need  he  told  that  I  am  Sextus  Paulinas.  The  leader  ot  tho  in- 
vincible armies  of  imporial  Rome  is  full  well  known  to  every 
Briton,  old  and  young,  throughout  the  land!" 

"  And  hated  by  them  in  their  very  heart  of  hearts  !"  said  a  voice, 
sternly  and  strikingly. 

"  Who  dares — " 

"I  dare !  I,  Boadicea,  queen  of  the  Iceni !  What  do  I  not 
daro  to  say  to  the  teeth  of  the  pampered  minion  of  insolent  Home  ? 
Back,  slave,  to  thy  master,  nor  dare  longer  to  insult  with  thy  pres- 
ence tho  chamber  of  the  dying  !  Are  ye  not  content  with  heaping 
miseries  upon  a  conquered  people,  but  ye  must  also  break  rudely 
in  upon  the  last  moments  of  their  dying  king?  Back,  I  say,  or 
Nero  shall  receive  his  general  again  clothed  in  raiment  of  his  own 
life-blood,  and  wanting  the  head  wherewith  to  plot  further  oppression 
upon  an  enslaved  people  !" 

All  in  the  chamber  had  started  to  their  feot,  and  fifty  blades 
were  levelled  at  the  intruder's  breast.  For  himself,  he  was  so 
overwhelmed  by  the  unlooked-for  check  to  his  insolence,  that  for  a 
moment  he  was  rendered  incapable  of  reply.  The  queen  stepped 
between  him  and  the  angry  nobles. 

"  Stay  !"  cried  she.  "  He  bears  a  message.  Let  him  deliver  it 
and  begone." 

His  voice  trembled  with  suppressed  passion  as  he  replied : 

"There  will  come  a  future  day  when  this  shall  be  repaid! 
Meanwhile,  I  am  commissioned  to  bear  from  tho  emperor  of 
Rome  and  of  the  world,  unto  bis  servant  and  subject,  Prasutagus, 
titular  king  of  the  Iceni,  this  scroll,  bearing  the  imperial  signature." 

Ho  handed  it  as  he  spoke  to  the  queen,  who  opened  it  and  read 
as  follows : 

"  We,  Nero,  emperor  of  the  world,  by  these  presents,  do  consent 
to  accept  and  receive  the  sovereignty  of  Britain,  with  the  joint  as- 
sistance of  Boadicea,  queen  of  Prasutagus,  now  reigning  lord  and 
king  thereof,  under  our  protection." 

She  turned  reproachfully  unto  the  dying  king : 
"And  thou  couldst  consent  to  this  degradation,  Prasutagus  ?" 
His  voice  was  little  more  than  a  whisper  as  he  answered : 
"For  the  future  welfare  of  my  wife  and  children,  I  did  it.   Was 
it  not  better  to  make  a  friend  of  the  all-powerful  Nero,  by  offering 
him  co-hcirship  of  the  island,  than  leave  it  to  himself  to  seize  and 
hold  complete  possession  of  it  ?   I  acted  for  thy  benefit,  ray  queen." 
"  'Tis  useless  now  to  reproach.    But  wretchedness  and  misery 
only  can  grow  out  of  such  compact.     The  die  is  cast,  and  Britons 
must  bow  their  heads  forcvermoro  to  the  tyrant's  yoke."     Then 
turning  to  tho  ambassador — "Begone!"  she  cried.     "  You  have 
fulfilled  your  mission  and  may  depart  in  peace  and  safety.    Nay, 
reply  not,"  she  continued,  observing  him  about  to  make  some  re- 
mark ;  "  should  thy  tongue  again  give  itself  its  former  license,  my 
hand  shall  not  again  he  raised  to  screen  you  from  tho  death  that 
you  so  richly  merit.     Again  I  say — depart !" 

He  turned  upon  his  heel,  and  strode  towards  tho  door.  As  ho 
reached  it,  he  paused  a  moment  and  cast  a  glance  of  hate  ami 
threatening  fury  over  the  assembled  group.  Every  evil  passion 
that  the  human  face  could  portray  was  marked  thereon  in  the 
deepest  hues.  No  word,  however,  escaped  his  lips,  and  the  door 
slowly  closed  upon  that  baleful  and  terrible  gaze.     A  moment 

*Tho  Iceni  inhabited  that  portion  of  the  island  of  Britain  comprising  Kor- 
folk,  Suffolk,  Cambridge  and  Huntingdonshire. 


after,  hi»  horse,  together  with  those  of  tlio  train  who  had  accom- 
panied liini,  was  hoard  to  rule  furiously  from  the  court  below. 

Boadicea  advanced  toward    the h  win  reou  PniMitugin  lay, 

and  an  c  elamntion  broke  from  her  lips.  The  king  had  ceased  to 
breathe.    Bhc  cried  out  in  a  voice  of  terror: 

"  0  heavens,  lie  In  dead  I" 

And  a-*  they  turnod  to  gaze  upon  die  pallid  face,  they  all  Mink 
down  upon  their  knees,  and  offered  op  a  prayer  for  the  soul  of  the 
royal  dead.  The  daughters  mink  in  one  another's  arms,  and 
Boadicea  marmured  forth  i 

"  The  godfl  receive  his  spirit  into  their  eternal  rest !" 

The  body  lay  in  state  in  the  midst  of  the  Druidical  temple,  dedi- 
cated to  Thor,  the  principal  deity  of  the  ancient  Britons.  The 
mystic!  ritoa  wore  completed,  and  the  a-  wimbled  earls,  dukes  and 
other  high  personages  of  the  I  land  were  gathered  around  the 
royal  sarcophagus  to  take  a  farewell  look  at  the  face  of  the  dead. 
Boadicea  and  her  two  daughters,  aged  respectively  seventeen  and 
nineteen  years,  stood  in  'ad  Bilcnco,  with  their  even  fixed  OB  tin: 
ciiuutenaiife  of  the  IiukIiuiM  and  father.      The  high  priest  of  Thor 

hud  approached  with  gentle  step,  and  was  in  the  act  of  coveriug 
die  face  forever  from  human  sight.    The  song  of  the  priests  and 

virgins  of  the  temple  was  hushed.  The  bearers  advanced  to  con- 
vey the  body  forth  to  its  place  of  sepulture  near  by  the  temple,  and 
the  sad  mourners  prepared  to  accompany  the  cortege,  when  sud- 
denly a  messenger,  covered  with  dust,  dashed  wildly  into  the 
sacred  place. 

"  What  is  it — what  means  this  ?"  exclaimed  a  hundred  voices. 
"  Paulinus  !"  gasped  out  tho  messenger. 

"What  of  him? — spoak  quick  thy  news!"  said  tho  deep  tones 
of  Boadicea's  voice. 

"  So  pleaso  your  majesty,  I  have  galloped  since  early  morning 
from  the  outposts  of  the  Romans,  now  encamped  at  London,  and 
am  the  bearer  of  a  message  from  Venutius,  thy  gen  era  1-in -chief. 
He  has  been  surprised  and  defeated,  and  at  this  moment  the  con- 
quering army  are  advancing  with  all  speed  to  secure  your  person, 
gracious  madam,  together  with  those  of  the  royal  princesses,  your 
daughters.  Paulinus  spreads  desolation  and  ruin  as  he  moves  on- 
ward, and  swears  a  terrible  oatli  that  all  Britain  shall  suffer  for  tho 
indignity  lately  put  upon  him." 

He  ceased,  aud  staggered  as  if  unable  longer  to  support  himself 
from  fatigue.  The  queen  gave  orders  that  his  comfort  bo  attended 
to,  and  then  turned  to  address  the  gathered  nobles. 

"  Is  it  not  the  inhumanity  of  a  fiend  that  actuates  this  minion  of 
Roman  power.  But  it  is  not  tears  or  sighs  that  will  avail  against 
him.  Strong  arms  and  bright  weapons  must  now  be  the  appeal. 
Nobles  of  Britain,  are  you  prepared  to  defend  your  country  and 
your  altars  1" 

"  We  are— we  are  1"  they  cried,  with  one  enthusiastic  shout. 
"  Then  let  the  dead  with  all  beseeming  haste  be  laid  to  rest,  and 
then  shall  the  loud  cry  of  arms  resound  throughout  the  land  on 
every  side." 

With  all  reverent  speed,  the  dead  was  conveyed  to  the  royal 
vault,  and  after  seeing  the  rites  completed,  Boadicea  proceeded  to 
collect  the  forces  then  in  the  vicinity  of  the  court.  No  need  to 
dwell  on  the  ensuing  events.  Her  army,  collected  in  haste,  and 
ill-supplied  with  the  requisites  for  successfully  repelling  their  well- 
trained  and  thoroughly  ordered  enemies,  was  defeated,  herself  and 
daughters  captured  and  carried  off  in  triumph,  and  thousands  of 
gallant  hearts  wdio  had  rallied  around  her  perished  by  the  sword. 

The  action  over,  she  was  carried  into  the  presence  of  Sextus 
Paulinus.  Loaded  with  chains,  and  scoffed  at  by  the  brutal  sol- 
diers who  dragged  her  along;  overpowered  by  defeat,  and  agonized 
by  the  uncertainty  of  her  children's  fate,  she  yet  bore  a  firm  and 
unsubdued  front,  aud  gazed  as  steadfastly  in  the  conqueror's  face 
as  she  would  had  he  been  the  supplicant  and  she  the  victor. 

"  At  last !"  muttered  the  Roman  between  his  teoth,  as  she  ad- 
vanced with  a  bold  step  towards  where  he  stood.  "  So,  woman, 
some  change  hath  ensued  since  last  we  twain  were  met  together 
face  to  face.     You  are  now  in  my  power." 

"  I  am  in  the  hands  of  the  gods  of  my  fathers.  When  last  we 
met,  I  scorned  thee  as  thou  didst  deserve.  I  tell  thee  now  to  thy 
dastard  face,  I  loathe  thee  and  scorn  thee  still !" 

"  We  soon  will  find  a  means  to  subdue  and  bend  this  haughty 
mood,"  returned  Paulinus.  "Remember  thy  daughters  also  are 
within  my  grasp." 

"  They  are  the  children  of  a  race  of  kings,  and  will  not  disgrace 
their  sires." 

"  They  shall  he  sold  for  slaves  1" 

"  Their  souls  will  yet  be  free — you  cannot  enslave  them." 
"  I  will  have  them  scourged  1" 
"  A  Roman  is  coward  enough  for  even  that." 
"By  all  the  eternal  gods  !"  cried  Sextus,  driven  to  the  verge  of 
madness  by  her  unsubdued  calmness,  "but  there  is   one  more 
method  to  reach  thy  heart — the  honor  of  thy  children  !" 

He  had  indeed  touched  her  to  the  inmost  depths  of  her  heart, 
but  dreamed  not  of  the  effect  of  his  words.  Ere  they  had  well 
escaped  from  his  lips,  the  outraged  queen  had  raised  her  heavy 
manacles,  and  with  one  blow,  dealt  with  tremendous  fury,  dashed 
him  prostrate  to  her  feet.  She  was  in  an  instant  overpowered  by 
the  guards  who  stood  around,  and  rendered  incapable  of  further 
movement.  Paulinus  rose  slowly  and  painfully  to  his  feet,  aud 
had  but  strength  to  whisper  forth  : 

"  The  scourge ! — the  scourge  !"    He  then  fainted  away. 


In  the  dead  of  night,  a  figure  arrayed  in  loose,  coarse  garments, 
might  have  been  perceived  stealing  out  from  the  shadows  of  the 
walls  surrounding  London,  after  making  its  exit  from  one  of  the 
gates  of  the  fortified  city.  The  moon  ever  and  anon  appeared 
from  behind  a  cloud,  and  threw  its  rays  for  a  Meeting  moment 


down  upon  the  plain,  and  as  it  fell  upon  the  face  of  this  mysteri- 
ous figure,  it  showed  that  it  was  pallid  a  nance  of  one 
numbered  with  the  de  id. 

tfiet  great  hardship  and  the  exorcise  of  superhuman 
e,  had  succeeded  in  malting  her  escape  from  the  invader's 
enmp.  And  as  the  day  broke,  and  hero  and  there  she  met  with 
of  her  native  subjects,  she  stayed  her  hurried  course  for  a 
moment)  and  related  to  diem,  in  words  of  6ery  though  rude  elo- 
quence, the  history  of  hex  own  and  her  children's  deadly  wrongs. 
The  historian's  pen  falters  as  he  essays  to  inscribe  what  these  deep 
and  horrible  cruelties  were — humanity  can  scarce  believe  it  of  her 
human  kindred.  Let  it  be  hidden  from  the  light  beneath  oblivion's 
deepest  cloud. 

And  as  they  heard  it,  their  down-trodden  spirits  aroused  them- 
selves  from  the  dust,  and  they  -won-  deep  and  deadly  vengeance 
for  their  queen's  foul  wrong.  Before  she  reached  her  palace,  the 
found  herself  at  the  head  of  an  overwhelming  army,  all  actuated 
with  the  one  noble  motive  and  burning  for  a  meeting  with  their 
oppressors. 

It  came  at  last,  and  the  Britons  were  victorious  The  glad 
news  was  brought  to  Boadicea's  tent  that  her  daughters  were  in 
safety  and  were  now  on  their  way  to  their  mother's  arms.  Her 
face  soUl  retained  sen  leaden  hue,  ai  she  gave  out  the  command  to 
convey  them  quicklyto  her.  She  left  the  tent,  and  stood  straining 
her  eyes  in  the  direction  from  whence  ihcy  were  expected.  Her 
gaze  at  length  discerned  them,  and  sin;  rushed  wildly  forward. 

But  as  they  met  face  to  face,  what  dreadful  change  was  this  that 
came  over  her  countenance?  They  stood  locked  together  in  a 
convulsive  embrace,  hut  did  not  raise  their  eyes  to  meet  those  of 
their  mother.  The  blood  mounted  to  her  brow;  and  covered  with 
its  sanguine  hue,  cheek,  neck  and  brow  alike,  then  suddenly  receded 
and  left  all  pallid  as  before. 

Words  were  needless.  The  deep,  disgracing  proof  of  Roman 
perfidy  was  there  in  the  tears  coursing  one  another  down  their  fair, 
childish  faces — there,  in  the  terror  with  which  they  drew  back  from 
her  fond  embrace — there,  in  their  speechless,  silent  agony !  Sho 
seemed  turned  to  stone.  Her  eye  gazed  wildly  round.  It  met  tho 
compassionate  face  of  Venutius,  her  general.  She  asked  between 
her  close-set  teeth  : 

"  How  many  Romans  have  we  now  within  our  power?" 
"  Some  seventy  thousand  have  lowered  their  standards  and  offer 
us  submission." 

It  was  with  a  shriek  her  rejoinder  burst  forth  : , 
"  Put  them  every  soul  to  the  sword  !     Spare  not  age  nor  sex ! 
Kill  them — nor  let  one  of  the  hated  race  escape  my  vengeance  ! 
For  him," — she  could  scarce  frame  the  name — "for  Paulinus! — 
bring  him  quick  to  me — I  myself  will  deal  upon  him  !     Away  !" 

And  the  terrible  command  was  carried  into  instant  execution. 
But  few  of  the  invading  legions  escaped  to  tell  the  history  of  that 
dreadful  day.  Paulinus's  hour  had  not  come  as  yet.  He  escaped 
to  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  forthwith  collected  an  army,  ten  thousand 
strong,  with  which  he  again  marched  into  England. 

Boadicea's  forces  numbered  some  ten  times  that  amount,  yet 
the  Roman  general,  nothing  daunted,  and  trusting  in  the  valor  and 
discipline  of  Ids  men,  prepared  to  give  her  battle.  Standing  in 
her  war-chariot,  her  daughters  beside  her,  the  queen  addressed 
the  assembled  warriors  of  her  army.  She  exhorted  them,  not  m 
the  descendant  of  a  line  of  princes,  but  as  an  injured  woman,  to 
bear  themselves  that  day  as  Britons  and  freemen.  She  painted 
anew  her  children's  wrongs — her  own  indignities.  She  pointed  to 
the  superiority  of  their  numbers  over  that  of  the  Romans,  and 
ended  by  repeating  the  promises  of  their  priests,  regarding  tho 
future  of  those  falling  bravely  and  honorably  in  battle. 

The  Britons  had  collected  their  wives  and  children,  and  had 
placed  them  in  wagons  in  the  rear  of  their  squadrons.  A  fatal 
error  as  it  proved:  Paulinus  did  not  wait  for  the  Britons  to  com- 
mence the  attack,  but  with  his  compact  legions  advanced  upou 
the  foe.  It  was  easy  to  see  the  vast  superiority  of  the  well-trained 
Romans  over  the  courageous  but  totally  undisciplined  natives. 
The  latter,  confiding  in  their  numbers  to  overawe  the  enemy,  were 
dismayed  at  the  outset  at  their  bold  and  determined  advance. 

They  met,  and  for  a  time  the  struggle  was  fierce  and  protracted, 
but  the  naked  Britons  melted  before  the  determined  charges  of  the 
mailed  warriors  of  Rome,  and  then  becoming  disordered  and 
driven  back  upon  the  wagons  containing  their  women  and  chil- 
dren, were  thrown  into  irretrievable  confusion,  from  their  very 
superiority  of  numbers. 

Boadicea  saw  with  anguish  that  the  day  was  against  her.  She 
determined  not  to  survive  her  country's  downfall,  but  in  the  first 
place  resolved  to  mete  out  to  Paulinus  the  measure  of  her  revenge. 
Pace  to  face  at  length  she  placed  herself  before  her  conqueror,  after 
riding  through  the  thickest  of  the  Roman  ranks.  Her  children, 
both  slain,  were  laid  at  her  feet  in  the  chariot.  Her  long  hair 
floated  in  the  wind,  and  in  her  hand  she  held  a  spear.  As  sho 
dashed  furiously  towards  where  her  enemy  sat  on  his  horse,  tlio 
dust  of  the  battle  for  the  time  obscured  her  from  his  sight.  Ar- 
rived within  twenty  paces  of  him,  she  checked  her  steeds,  and  in  a 
voice  that  rose  clear  and  loud  above  the  din  of  battle,  she  cried  : 

"Paulinus! — monster! — take  from  my  arm  a  mother's  ven- 
geance, and  as  thy  vile  spirit  quits  its  earthly  tenement,  take  with 
thee  also  an  outraged  mother's  curse  !  Die,  dog,  and  seek  a  homo 
in  the  abodes  of  the  fiends  !" 

With  an  unerring  aim  the  javelin  sank  deep  in  the  destroyer's 
heart,  and  Ids  body  fell  down  from  its  seat,  and  was  trampled  by 
his  startled  steed  till  its  very  form  was  scarcely  distinguishable  as 
having  been  that  of  breathing  humanity.  A  thousand  wounds 
speedily  let  out  the  life-blood  of  the  heroic  woman,  and  she  fell 
min- ting  it  with  that  of  her  dead  children,  the  last  of  her  royal  race. 
So  perished  Boadicea,  queen  of  the  Iceni,  in  the  year  61.  So 
ended  the  rule  of  Britain's  native  kings. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM    COMPANION. 


HON.  WIL1.1A.1I  HA1LE, 
GOVERNOR  OF   NEW    HAMI'SHIHE. 

The  accompanying  likeness  was  drawn  oxprossly  for  us 
by  Mr.  Homer,  from  an  excellent  ambrotypo  by  Cheater 
Allen,  of  Keonc,  N.  EL,  and  ia  pronounced  by  those  familiar 
with  the  original,  an  admirablo  likeness.     Hon.  William 
Hailo  was  born  in  Putney,  Windham  county,  Vermont,  in 
May,  1807,  and  is  now  in  full  vigor  and  prime  of  life,  beiug 
fifty  years  of  age.     Enjoying  no  advantages  of  birth,  his 
parents  being  in  humble  circumstances,  his  success  in  life 
affords  an  instance  of  the  result  of  industry,  perseverance 
and  integrity,  and  his  example  may  inspire  young  men  to 
struggle  on  manfully  and  resolutely  through  the  world.    At 
the  age  of  fourteen  lie  removed  with  his  parents  to  Chester- 
field, N.  H.,  Uie  seat  at  that  time  of  a  popular  academy,  for 
the  purpose  of  having  a  better  opportunity  to  get  an  educa- 
tion.    The  subject  of  our  notice  attended  this  institution 
about  two  years,  studying  diligently,  with  the  intention  ot 
entering  the  medical  profession,  ho  at  that  time  having  a 
brother  in  large  practice  in  the  northern  part  of  Vermont ; 
but  owing  to  circumstances  beyond  his  control,  ho  was  in- 
duced, in  the  fall  of  1823,  to  enter  a  store  as  clerk,  design-        | 
ing  to  remain  in  that  capacity  but  a  short  period,  although 
he  ultimately  remained  till  the  spring  of  1827,  being  at  that 
time  not  quite  twenty  years  of  age.     At  this  period,  with 
the  assistance  of  his  father  and  friends,  he  obtained  a  small 
sum  of  money  with  which  he  commenced  the  mercantile 
business,  and  continued  in  trade  in  Chesterfield  eight  years, 
during  which  time  he  embraced  every  opportunity  that  pre- 
sented itself,  for  culture.     He  then  removed  to  Hinsdale, 
N.  H.,  where  he  now  resides,  and  continued  in  the  mercan- 
tile business  till  the  year  1846,  in  which  year  he  was  chosen 
representative  for  the  first  time.     He  continued  to  represent 
the  town,  with  the  exception  of  two  years,  up  to  the  year 
1854.     In  1850,  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  constitutional  con- 
vention for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  State  constitution. 
In  1854,  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  and  in  the  year 
following  was  re-elected  and  chosen  president  of  that  body, 
over  which  he  presided  with  much  ability,  readiness  and 
courtesy,  and  was  again  the  representative  of  the  town  in' 
1856.     From  1846  to  1849,  he  was  engaged  in  the  lumber 
business.    In  the  year  1849, he  commenced  the  manufacture 
of  woolens,  and  is  now  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cash- 
mere tts,  under  the  firm  ot   Haile  &  Todd,  and  occupies  a  high 
position  in  the  industrial  community.     Mr.  Haile  has  been  very 
successful  in  business,  and  is  now  reputed  to  be  wealthy.     He  is  a 
practical,  self-made  man,  has  a  rich,  melodious  voice,  and  is  an 
able  speaker,  always  speaking  to  the  point,  his  addresses  being 
characterized  more  for  their  soundness  than  for  the  display  of  the 
graces  of  oratory.      The  sunshine   of   benevolence  beams  from 
his  pleasing  countenance,  which,  as  our  portrait  shows,  is  at  once 
kindly,  thoughtful  and  prepossessing.     There"  is  here  and  there  a 
thread  of  silver  jn  his  locks,  but  there  is  no  winter  in  his  heart, 
which  beats  with  warm  and  generous  feeling  for  the  good  of  all. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Congregational  church.     His  manliness 
and  courtesy  have  secured  for  him  universal  respect  in  private 
life,  though,  of  course,  like  all  men  who  enter  the  political  arena, 
he  has  uncompromising  political  opponents.     Gov.  Haile  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  his  office  last  month.     It  is  no  small  honor  be 
elected  chief  magistrate  of  a  State  like  New  Hampshire,  which 
enjoys  so  high  a  historical  renown,  and  which  has  had  so  many 
eminent  men  in  the  gubernatorial  chair,  and  which  has  given  birth 
so  many  men  who  have  enjoyed  not  only  a  national  but  a  uni- 
versal renown.     Governor  Haile's  inaugural  address,  delivered 
June  8,  embraces  a  variety  of  topics  which  are  dwelt  upon  at  some 
length.    Portions  of  his  address  are  such  as  will  prove  satisfactory 
to  all  of  his  fellow-citizens,  such,  for  instance,  as  those  in  which  he 
exhibits  the  prosperity  of  his  native  State,  discountenances  over- 
legislation,  and  advocates  the  extension  of  educational  advantages 
and  a  fostering  care  ot  the  agricultural  interests  and  of  benevolent 
institutions.     Other  portions,  of  a  political  character,  while  com- 
mendable jbr  boldness  in  enunciating  principles,  will  of  course  be 
echoed  or  denounced,  according  to  the  polical  bias  of  party  men. 
Fortunately  such  topics  lie  without  the  limits  of  our  province,  for 
we  invariably  steer  clear  of  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  ot  political 
disputation,  leaving  such  matters  to  party  prints. 


HON.  WILLIAM  HAILE,  GOVERNOR  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


SUNSET  SCENE. 

We  present  herewith  a  beautiful  pastoral  landscape,  combining 
all  the  elements  ot  tranquil  beauty,  winding  stream,  wooded  hill, 
broad  valley,  undulating  shore,  with  the  westering  sun  illuminating: 
the  whole  wide  expanse  with  his  level  beams,  and  projecting  long, 
fantastic  shadows  over  the  unequal  ground.  Upon  a  near  eleva- 
tion a  loving  couple  are  gazing  together  on  the  beautiful  perspec- 
tive. All  the  charms  of  form,  light,  and  shade,  are  exquisitely 
blended  in  the  picture,  and,  If  it  want  the  single  element  of  color, 
memory  and  imagination  can  easily  supply  the  gorgeous  dyes  of 
the  cloudy  drapery  with  which  the  god  of  day  invests  himself  as 
he  sinks  to  his  repose.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  daily  pageant 
of  sunset,  though  we  are  constrained  to  say  that  comparatively  few 
are  familiar  with  the  glories  of  sunrise,  except  in  poetry  and  pic- 
tures. But  we  have  all  watched  the  various  phases  of  the  decline 
of  day,  nowhere  attended  by  more  splendid  phenomena  than  in 
our  own  country.  Sometimes  the  day-star  sinks  from  sight  in  a 
liquid  sea  of  amber  and  pearl ;  sometimes  it  leaps  downward  into 
a  fiery  gulf,  all  blazing  with  pyrotechnic  flames ;  at  other  times 
the  threshold  of  night  is  hung  With  "  purple  and  pall ;"  sometimes 
the  sunset  hues  blaze  in  reflected  glory  on  the  gloomy  array  of  re- 
tiring storm  clouds,  kindling  up  the  prismatic  tints  of  the  broad- 
spanned  rainbow.  At  such  times  a  spell  is  thrown  over  all  nature, 
and  we  realize  how  surpassing  beautiful  is  the  world  appointed  for 
our  earthly  dwelling  place.  English  travellers  have  always  con- 
tended that  Italian  sunsets  were  the  finest  in  the  world,  but  cos- 
mopolitan travellers,  who  are  acquainted  with  all  climates  and 
atmospherical  effects,  admit  that  in  varied  splendors  the  sunsets 
of  America  are  altogether  peerless.  Many  of  our  artists  have  suc- 
cessfully represented  some  of  these  phases,  both  in  oil  and  water- 
colors,  but  all  successful  attempts  to  delineate  them  must  be  based 
on  the  memory  of  the  painter,  it  being  impossible  to  depict  them  on 
the  spot  on  account  of  the  rapid  change  in  the  color  of  the  clouds. 


THE  FRANKLIN  MANSION. 

Without  discussing  whether  Franklin  was  born  in  the 
Milk  Street  house,  or  in  some  other,  a  description  of  the  hum- 
ble dwelling  which  for  many  years  has  enjoyed  that  dis- 
tinction among  men  of  competent  knowledge  and  judgment, 
will  not  be  inappropriate.  After  leaving  Washington  Street, 
and  proceeding  a  short  distance  into  Milk  Street,  on  the 
right  hand,  or  southerly  side,  will  be  noticed  a  lofty  ware- 
house, built  of  granite  in  a  durable  form  and  manner,  and 
bearing,  in  raised  letters  beneath  its  cornice,  "Birthplace 
of  FrankHn."  This  building  occupies  the-  site  of  the  old 
wooden  house  which  tradition,  supported  by  good  testimony, 
asserts  to  be  that  in  which  Boston's  most  distinguished  son 
was  bom,  on  the  sixth  of  January,  1705-6,  according  to  the 
old  style  of  reckoning  time,  as  entered  in  the  town  book  of 
the  records  of  births.  The  main  house  resembled  in  form 
many  ot  the  tenements  of  the  olden  time  which  have  been 
preserved  until  now.  "  Its  front  upon  the  street  was  rudely 
clapboarded,  and  the  sides  and  roar  were  protected  from  the 
inclemency  of  a  New  England  climate  by  large  rough  shin- 
gles. On  the  street  it  measured  about  twenty  feet;  and  on 
the  sides  (the  westerly  of  which  was  bounded  by  a  passage- 
way and  contained  the  door-way,  approached  by  two  steps), 
the  extreme  length  of  the  building,  including  a  wboden 
leanto  used  as  a  kitchen,  was  about  thirty  feet.  In  height 
the  house  was  three  stories,  the  upper  being  an  attic,  which 
presented  a  pointed  gable  towards  the  street.  In  front,  the 
second  story  and  attic  projected  somewhat  into  the  Btreet 
over  the  principal  story  on  the  ground  floor. 

On  the  lower  floor  of  the  main  house  there  was  one  room 
only.     This,  which  probably  served  the  Franklins  as  a  par- 
lor and  sitting-room,  and  also  for  the  family  eating-room, 
was  about  twenty  feet  square,  and  had  two  windows  on  the 
street ;  and  it  had  also  one  upon  the  passage-way,  so  near 
the  corner  as  to  give  the  inmates  a  good  view  of  Washing-, 
ton  Street,  from  which  aii  aged  lady,  now  living,  remem- 
bers to  have  seen  Washington  pass  through  this  street  in 
his  last  visit  to  the  town.    Besides  these  windows,  there  had 
been  others  in  the  early  days  of  its  proprietors,  which  opened 
upon  the  easterly  side  of  the  house,  the  seats  of  which  were 
retained  until  the  destruction  ot  the  building.     In  the  centre 
of  the  side  of  the  room,  was  one  of  those  noted  fire-places, 
situated  in  a  most  capacious  chimney,  which  are  so  well 
remembered  as  among  the  comforts  of  old  houses  ;  on  the  left  ot 
this  was  a  spacious  closet,  and  on  the  right  the  door,  communicating 
with  a  small  entry  in  which  were  the  stairs  to  the  room*  above  and 
to  the  cellar,  the  latter  of  which  were  accessible  to  the  street 
through  one  of  the  old-fashioned  cellar  doors,  situated  partly  in 
the  sidewalk. 

On  the  ground  floor,  connected  with  the  sitting-room  through 
the  entry,  was  situated  the  kitchen,  in  a  tenfoot  addition  to  the 
rear  part  of  the  main  building.  The  only  windows  from  thin  part 
of  the  house  looked  back  upon  a  vacant  lot  of  land  in  the  extreme 
rear  of  the  lot -which  served  as  a  yard  and  garden  plat.  The  sec- 
ond story  originally  contained  but  one  chamber,  and  in  this  the 
windows,  door,  fire-place,  and  closet,  were  similar  in  number  and 
position  to  those  in  the  parlor  beneath  it.  Some  of  the  later  tenants 
divided  this  room  by  a  wooden  partition,  forming  a  small,  bed- 
room of  the  westerly  portion,  which  received  light  only  through 
the  side  window  facing  Washington  Street.  The  attic  was  also, 
originally,  one  unplastered  room,  and  had  a  window  in  front,  on 
the  street,  and  two  common  attic  windows,  one  on  eacli  side  of  the 
roof,  near  the  back  ot  it.  This  room  was  also,  at  an  unknown 
time,  divided  by  a  partition  into  two  apartments,  one  in  front  and. 
the  other  in  the  rear. 

Such  was  undoubtedly  the  condition  and  appearance  of  the 
house  at  the  time  when  the  parents  of  Franklin  dwelt  within  its 
walls,  with  their  large  family  of  children,  several  of  whom  received 
their  first  light  beneath  its  roof ;  and  such  it  continued  about  one: 
hundred  years  after  the  Franklins  left  it  for  a  house  of  their  own 
at  the  corner  of  Hanover  and  Union  Streets.  But  this  old  and 
much  honored  building,  though  it  had  stood  from  the  colonial 
period  of  Massachusetts  history,  through  the  provincial,  and  had 
withstood  the  effects  of  the  Revolution,  nevertheless  was  destroyed 
at  last,  December,  29th  1810,  hv  fire,  communicated  to  it  from  a 
livery  stable  near  by. — Dr.  N.  B.  Shurtleff. 
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TO  CORIIKSPONDENT8. 

D.  w.  W  —  Wo  can  wupply  them— price,  S?l  60. 

L.  W.  8.— Put  the  money  in  tho  nearest  ffeU*0:tobuMlM  MVlngl  bunk,  until 
by  ltd  Interest  and  convenient  addUionn  It  hnH  reaehod  a  hubi  which  will 
cnablo  you  to  purchase  good  land,  or  a  small  house.    These  ore  safe  Invent- 

Amatkiir.— Biorstadt,  the  landscapo-pnintor,  Is  now  studying  at  Duwoldorf, 

Mother.— Queen  Victoria  has  nine  children.  Wo  have  published  their  names 
In  a  former  number  of  the  Pictorial . 

INVAUD.— Plenty  of  air  and  exorcise  are  now  recommended  for  patients  afflict- 
ed with  pulmonary  complaints,  and  physician*  are  beginning  to  discounte- 
nance the  practice  of  Hcndlng  them  to  hot  climates. 

Reaper.— There  is  now  an  international  copyright  law  between  Delpium  and 

France.  .        ,     . 

ARTIHT.— You  can  work  alabaster  with  tho  same  tools  as  marble,  but  It  is 
more  difficult  to  polish  from  its  softness.  After  the  desired  form  has  been 
Imparted  to  It,  ft  Is  smoothed  down  with  pumice  stone,  and  polished  with i  a 
mixture  of  ohalk,  soap  and  milk— tho  finish   being  given  with  friction  by 

Mart  D.,  Lynnflcld.— If  you  consult  tho  "Floral  Department"  of  tho  Flag 
of  our  Union,  you  will  find  an  answer  to  your  query. 

R.  M.— John  Tyler  was  pre«idontwhcn  Bunker  Hill  Monument  wascomplotod, 
and  was  promnt  at  the  ceremonies  by  which  that  event  was  celebrated. 

Soldier,  Now  York.— We  are  willing  to  admit  that  we  never  saw  a  finer  body 
of  troops  than  your  7th  regiment.    Their  drill  Is  perfection. 

Inquirer.— At  one  tlmo— some  twcnty-slx  years  ago— the  Independent  Com- 
pany of  Cadets,  of  this  city,  wore  a  black  uniform. 

Charles  H.— Tho  first  thing  you  should  do  is  to  strive  to  improve  your 
handwriting.     It  1b  an  Invalunble  accomplishment  to  write  a  graceful  hand. 

A,  M-— It  Is  a  (act  that  one  of  Washington  Irvtng's  books  was  lately  published 
In  Paris,  M  by  "  W,  I.  Bracobrldgc,  American  Author."  You  romomber 
that  "  Bracebrldgo  Hall  "  Is  the  title  of  ono  of  his  stories. 

L,  S.— Sir  John  Chardin,  in  his  "  Travels  in  Persia,"  says  that  the  Persians 
smokod  tobacco  long  before  the  discovery  of  America, 

Bunsiiy.— Vegetables,  such  ns  potatoes,  onions,  etc., can  be  Imported  into  this 
market  some  weeks  before  those  here  arc  ready. 

W.  II-  S.— Stay  whoro  you  are— tho  city  is  no  place  for  young  men  in  your 
condition.     It  is  overrun  with  porsons  who  can  find  no  employment. 

Paul  Pry. — You  ask  us  why  the  nine  of  diamonds  is  called  the  "  Curso  of 
Scotland."  We  can  only  answor  you  in  the  words  of  Grose's  Dictionary  ; — 
"  Diamonds  imply  royalty,  boing  ornaments  to  the  imperial  crown ;  and 
every  ninth  king  of  Scotland  has  beon  observed  for  many  ages  to  be  a  ty- 
rant, and  a  curso  to  that  country." 

Harry  M.— We  send  you  a  sample  copy  of  The  Weekly  Novelette.  It  is  a  groat 
favorite,  and  may  bo  found  at  any  periodical  depot — price,  four  cents. 

Romont. — Sneezing  was  considered  ominous  among  the  Romans,  under  certain 
circumstances.  St.  Augustine  tells  ue,  that  when  the  ancients  were  getting 
up  in  tho  morning,  if  they  chanced  to  sneeze  while  putting  on  their  shoes, 
they  immediately  wont  back  to  bed  again,  in  order  that  they  might  get  up 
more  auspiciously,  and  escape  the  misfortunes  which  were  likely  to  occur 
on  that  day. 

W.  T.  C— Address  your  letter  to  our  core  at  this  office,  and  Dr.  Hayes  will  re- 
ceive it  promptly. 


Otjb  new  Dress. — It  will  be  seen  that  we  come  before  our 
readers,  the  present  week,  in  an  entirely  new  dress,  presenting  a 
distinctness  and  beauty  of  typography  which  cannot  but  give  uni- 
versal satisfaction.  This  dress  was  cast  and  prepared  expressly 
for  us  by  the  well-known  and  excellent  manufacturers,  Messrs. 
Phelps  &  Dalton,  of  this  city,  who  stand  at  the  head  of  their  calling, 
in  the  line  of  beautiful  typographical  outfit. 


Great  Men. — Michelet  says,  "  It  is  a  universal  rule,  which,  as 
far  as  I  know,  has  no  exception,  that  great  men  always  resemble 
their  mothers,  who  impress  their  mental  and  physical  marks  upon 
their  6ons." 

SPLINTERS. 


ANCIENT  AND  HONORABLE  ARTILLERY  COMPANY. 

This  time-honored  association  held  their  two  hundred  and  nine- 
teenth anniversary  in  this  city,  on  the  1st  of  June  The  occasion 
was  one  of  marked  interest,  and,  as  usual,  attracted  considerable 
attention.  Tho  sermon  wan  delivered  at  tho  First  Church,  in 
durance?  Place,  by  Rev.  James  II.  Means,  of  Dorchester,  and  the 
dinner  was  partaken  of  by  many  distinguished  guests  at  Fancuil 
Hall,  among  whom  were  Ex-I'rcsidcnt  Pierce,  Hon.  Arthur  W. 
Austin,  collector  of  the  port,  Hon.  Jonah  Quincy,  Jr.,  Col.  Charles 
G.  Greene  and  Levi  D.  Slamm.  The  following  song  was  given 
by  the  glee  club  at  tho  dinner: 

SONG 

Written  for  the  occasion  by  Francis  A.  Durivagk,  and  sung  to 

tho  air  of  the  "  Star-Spangled  Banner." 

Again,  as  the  year  In  its  hurrying  flight 

(tostorcs  us  the  glory  of  verdure  and  flowers, 
T)o  we  como  as  of  yore  to  our  festival  bright, 

With  the  garlands  of  joy  to  entwine  the  swift  hours 
From  our  fathers  of  old 
Came  tho  trust  t    at  we  hold, 
That  links  us  to  .ether  In  fitters  of  gold : 
Chorus. — The  pledge  w«  renew  to  the  colors  they  bore, 

And  we'll  stand  to  our  arms  like  the  heroes  of  yore. 

In  the  sunshine  of  peace,  o'er  the  sou  and  the  land, 
Our  star-bedecked  banner  is  gnllantly  streaming; 
In  voicclcus  repoBc  our  dark  batteries  stand, 
No  stain  dims  the  sheen  of  our  bayonets  gloaming : 
But  the  war-trumpet's  breath 
Would  call  from  its  sheath 

Each  sword,  and  give  tongue  to  each  engine  of  death : 
Chorits. — And  tho  nation  aroused,  like  the  heroes  of  yore, 

Would  march  to  the  field  with  the  colors  they  bore. 

The  following  hymn  was  sung  at  the  church,  as  written  for  the 
occasion  by  Maturin  M.  Ballou— music  arranged  from  Von 
Weber  by  David  Paine  : 

Devout  in  deed  and  word, 

0  Lord,  we  bend  to  Thee; 
The  olive-branch  and  sword 

Entwined  e'er  Bhould  be. 
Tho  buckler  and  the  spear 

The  Christian  hand  may  wield. 
But  be  Thou  ever  near 

To  counsel  and  to  shield. 

In  armed  ranks  we  kneel, 

And  ask  thy  favor  now; 
Stronger  than  helm  of  steel 

Thy  blessing  on  our  brow. 
Time-honored  ie  our  name, 

And  fitting  'tis  that  prayer 
Should  hallow  martial  fame, 

And  paeans  fill  the  air. 

In  fane  or  tented  field, 

Tho  Christian  cross  and  Bword, 
Together  let  us  wield, 

With/rtedcun  our  watchword. 
No  tyrant's  hireling  slaves, 

Brothers  and  soldiers  we; 
Our  numbers  like  the  wares, 

Our  soul  one,  like  the  sea. 

Notwithstanding  the  unpleasant  state  of  the  weather,  the  "An- 
cients ".  turned  out  with  very  full  ranks,  and  had  altogether  a  bril- 
liant time,  which  must  have  gratified  their  popular  commander, 
Col.  Marshall  P.  Wilder.  He  is  succeeded  (the  election  being 
annual)  by  Col.  Thomas  E.  Chickcring,  so  universally  popular  as 
a  soldier  and  a  gentleman. 


The  Kentucky  Horticultural  Society  inform  us  that  there 

will  be  more  than  an  average  fruit  crop  this  year. 

....  Notwithstanding  the  recent  developments  of  Mormon  atro- 
cities and  licentiousness,  converts  increase  greatly. 

....  A  boy  and  girl  in  one  family  in  Barre  braided  800  straw 
hats  in  thirty-seven  days. 

....  B.  F.  Butler,  Esq.,  of  Lowell,  has  accepted  the  office  of 
brigadier-general  of  the  Third  Brigade  M.  V.  M. 

....  Tho  efforts  to  establish  an  English  bank  at  Constantinople 
are  said  to  have  proved  abortive. 

....  Since  September  last,  more  than  sixty-six  thousand  chests 
of  tea  have  arrived  in  this  port  from  China. 

....  The  moment  a  man  is  satisfied  with  himself,  everybody 
else  is  dissatisfied  with  him. 

....  The  Horticulturist  states  that  children's  gardens  are  now 
the  fashion  in  Germany,  and  have  been  introduced  into  England. 

....  They  who  give  a  shock  to  the  state  are  ready  to  be  the  first 
who  are  swallowed  up  in  the  ruin. 

A  beautiful  little  theatre  has  just  been  erected  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Pine  and  Orange  Streets,  Providence,  R.  I. 

....  The  raising  of  sheep  in  Alabama  is  said  to  have  proved 
more  profitable  than  the  culture  of  cotton. 

....  Fancy  dregs  balls  have  been  denounced  from  tho  pulpit  by 
Archdeacon  Philpot  of  Bath,  England. 

It  is  estimated  that  half  a  million  bushels  of  wheat  will 

be  raised  in  Texas,  this  year. 

In  Bucharest  they  punish  political  offenders  by  shaving  off 

their  moustaches — tho  height  of  cruelty. 

....  Never  ridicule  what  others  deem  to  be  sacred,  however 
absurd  it  appears  to  you. 

....  The  emperor  of  Russia  lias  issued  pardons  to  a  number 
of  Poles  now  exiles  in  Siberia. 

....  The  last  token  of  Maria  Antoinette  was  the  sexton's 
record: — "Paid  seven  francs  for  Widow  Capet's  coffin." 

....  It  is  now  shown  that  copper  wires  become  brittle  and  iron 
tough  by  the  passage  of  electric  currents. 

....  Commodore  Kearney  has  recently  been  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  navy  yard  at  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

....  French  literature  has  sustained  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of 
Alfred  de  Musset,  a  brilliant  and  pleasing  writer. 

The  poet  Alexander  Smith  has  married  at  Glasgow,  Miss 

Flora  Macdonald,  of  Skye.     Romantic  name  and  place! 

Elder  Pratt,  an  infamous  Mormon  leader,  has  been  shot 

by  Mr.  McLane,  whose  wife  and  children  he  had  abducted. 


ABRAHAM'S  SERVANT  OFFERING  GIFTS  TO  REREKAH. 
Wo  take  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
fine  largo  engraving  which  occupies  the  whole  of  pages  8  and  9  ot 
the  present  number.  It  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  scriptural  scenes 
which  we  purpose  to  produce,  and  has  been  executed  at  great  colt 
and  in  a  high  style  of  finish.  The  drawing  was  made  expressly 
for  us  by  Mr.  W.  Cliampner,  and  is  highly  creditable  to  his  pencil. 
It  is  a  reproduction  of  a  costly  engraving  after  a  design  by  Chopin, 
the  great  French  artist,  for  the  use  of  which  we  arc  indebted  to 
Mr.  N.  D.  Cotton,  No.  272  Washington  Street,  whose  stock  ot 
paintings  and  engravings  is  almost  unrivalled.  From  this  engrav- 
ing a  photographic  copy  of  the  size  of  our  picture  was  made  by 
Messrs.  Whipple  &  Black,  of  this  city,  in  the  best  style.  It  will 
thus  be  Been  that  we  have  spared  no  pains  to  make  the  picture 
worthy  of  the  reputation  of  our  journal,  and  beautiful  enough  to 
bo  framed  as  a  parlor  ornament.  The  picture  illustrates  a  portion 
of  the  24th  chapter  of  Genesis,  which  embraces  the  narrative  of 
the  expedition  of  Abraham's  servant  to  obtain  a  wife  for  Isaac. 
The  illustration,  in  its  simple  grandeur,  harmonizes  with  the 
beauty  of  the  scriptural  story.  In  obedience  to  the  example  of 
Vcrnct,  the  artist  has  assumed  the  costumes  of  the  period  deline- 
ated to  be  identical  with  those  of  tho  orientals  of  the  present  day, 
a  conclusion  warranted  by  good  authority.  The  servant  of  Abra- 
ham places  a  costly  necklace  in  the  hands  of  Rcbckah,  while  her 
brother,  Laban,  leaning  on  her  shoulder,  is  looking  admiringly  on. 
"And  the  servant  brought  forth  jewels  of  silver,  and  jewels  of 
gold,  and  gave  them  to  Rcbckah."  Bethuel,  the  father  of  the 
maiden,  looks  down  upon  the  scene  from  the  gallery  above. 
Graceful  attendants  are  seen  in  the  perspective  of  the  arches.  A 
female,  seated,  is  admiring  some  of  the  costly  stufTB  presented  as 
gifts  ;  an  attendant,  kneeling,  is  producing  treasures  from  a  coffer, 
while,  through  the  open  arcades,  the  laden  camel  completes  the 
oriental  character  of  this  fine  scene.  The  composition  of  this  pic- 
ture is  artistic,  the  interest  centering  on  the  two  principal  figures, 
which  are  well  contrasted, — Abraham's  servant,  the  type  of  fully- 
developed  manhood,  and  Rcbekah,  the  type  of  youth  and  exquisite 
beauty.  The  other  figures,  though  striking,  arc  properly  subordi- 
nated ;  the  accessories  occupy  their  just  position,  and  the  light 
and  shade  are  admirably  managed.  The  whole  design  is  singu- 
larly striking  and  effective. 


GROWN  CHILDREN. 

It  must  be  delicious  for  the  great  men  and  women  ot  tho  world 
to  forget  their  dignity  sometimes,  and  descend  to  the  sports  of 
their  childhood.  We  fancy  that  a  game  of  blind-man's-buff  in  a 
royal  circle  gives  more  pleasure  than  the  most  magnificent  dress 
ball.  Such  an  unbending  took  place  at  Villeneuve  L'Etang,  near 
Paris,  lately,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Grand  Duke  Constantino's 
visit.  A  steep  mound  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  ladies,  and 
they  undertook  to  defend  it  against  the  gentlemen,  the  empress 
acting  as  commander-in-chief.  The  gentlemen  made  their  attack, 
hopping  on  one  leg.  The  bravery,  etc.,  of  tho  Countess  Prezdzew- 
ska,  a  charming  Pole,  who  acted  as  aide-de-camp  to  the  empress, 
was  greatly  admired.  The  Grand  Duke  Constantino  attacked  the 
enemy  boldly,  but  was  repulsed  several  times.  The  emperor  suc- 
ceeded in  penetrating  into  the  very  midst  of  the  enemy,  but  was 
made  prisoner.  Foot  races  followed,  and  then  came  a  game  at 
prison  bars,  when  the  empress  was  taken  prisoner,  as  well  as  all 
the  Russians  of  her  camp.  Prince  Oukhtomski,  after  a  while,  suc- 
ceeded in  delivering  her  majesty.  The  scene  reminds  us  of  Mr. 
Pleydell'B  "  High  Jinks,"  in  Guy  Mannering. 


A  Quotation  to  ponder  on. — The  question  "Is  the  earth 
growing  colder?"  is  at  present  attracting  the  attention  of  scientific 
men,  and  exciting  considerable  discussion  among  those  who  feel 
interested  in  the  matter.  It  may  not  have  entered  into  their  minds 
that  the  change  of  seasons  which  we  now  experience  is  but  a  pre- 
cursor of  that  eternal  change  which  is  rapidly  drawing  nigh : — 
"  Hast  thou  entered  into  the  treasures  of  the  snow,  or  hast  thou 
seen  the  treasures  of  the  hail,  which  I  have  reserved  against  the 
time  of  trouble,  against  the  day  of  battle  and  war  ?"  Job  38th 
chapter,  22d  and  23d  verses. 

A  dry  Answer. — Tho  Grand  Duke  Constantine  having  asked 
an  officer  what  difference  there  was  between  the  French  military 
medal  and  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  was  answered,  that 
the  difference  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  francs — in  allusion  to  the 
pension  attached  to  the  latter. 


Going  abroad. — So  costly  has  life  at  the  fashionable  watering- 
places  become,  that  many  families  think  it  as  cheap  to  go  to  Eu- 
rope and  spend  tho  summer  months.  They  will  find  out  their 
mistake,  however,  if  they  make  a  long  halt  at  Paris. 


A  Boston  Girl. — Madame  Lorini,  ne'e  Virginia  Whiting,  has 
been  prodigiously  successful  as  "  Lucia  "  at  the  Teatro  Fazliano  at 
Florence.  America  will  soon  be  recognized  as  the  land  of  song 
as  well  as  the  land  of  the  free. 


Quite  too  Good. — The  famous  sermon,  the  "  Harp  of  a 
Thousand  Strings,"  is  published  soberly  in  England  as  a  genuine 
specimen  of  American  pulpit  oratory.     0,  Johnny  ! 


Philosophy  and  Understanding. — J.J.  Rousseau  says : — 
"Men  can  better  philosophize  on  the  human  heart,  but  women 
can  read  it  better." 


Rowse. — This  artist  is  winning  laurels  in  New  York.  The 
New  York  Courier  says  of  his  portraits,  "  The  crayons  of  Law- 
rence bvthe  side  of  them  look  harsh  and  ill-drawn." 


Queer  Name. — The  present  Greek  minister  of  foreign  affairs  is 
named  Rhino  Rhangabee.  His  name  should  have  made  him 
minister  of  finance. 

MARRIAOES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Winkley.  Mr  George  W.  Bell  to  Miss  France*  A. 
Walker;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Neale,  Mr.  Samuel  A.  Hawks  to  Miss  Adeline  A.  Neale, 
of  Portsmouth,  N.  H- ;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Robbins,  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson  to  Miss  Ger- 
trude A.  Brown ;  by  Rev.  Sir.  Streetcr,  Mr  Orrin  Richardson  to  Miss  Luthcra 
A.  Dexter  j  by  Rev.  Mr.  Barry,  Mr.  Ira  S.  Garland  to  Miss  Mary  Niles.  both  of 
Portland;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Waterbury,  Mr.  Christopher  Ericson  to  Miss  Mary  K. 
Ericeon;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Smithett,  Sir  Chauncey  Smith  to  Miss  Sarah  Ann  ilar- 
non. — At  Roxbury,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Putnam,  Mr.  Alexander  II.  Everett,  of  New 
York  city,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  T.  Wyman.— At  Cambridgeport.  by  Rev.  Mr.  Gil- 
man,  Mr.  Alvah  L.  Crockett,  of  Somerville,  to  Miss  Cordelia  A.  Denton. — At 
Cambridge,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bradlee,  Mr.  George  E.  Nelson,  of  Brookline.  to  Miss 
Georgiaoa  D.  Claflen.— At  Lynn,  by  Rev.  Mx.  Shackford.  Mr.  Edwin  H.  Har- 
mon to  Miss  Adeline  A.  Mower. — At  Marblehead,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Patch,  Mr.  Bias 
A.  Bassett  to  Miss  Eliza  Ann  Stone. — At  Newboryport,  by  Hcv.  Mr.  Bamaby, 
Mr.  Henry  S.  Swazcy  to  Miss  Margaret  Elizabeth  Lord. — At  Lowell,  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Cushman,  Mr.  Gorham  G.  Hall  to  Miss  Elvira  L.  Drinored- — At  Worce- 
ster, by  Rev.  Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  William  Richardson  to  Miss  Sarah  R.  Mavo.— At 
New  Bedford,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Baylies,  Mr.  Darius  K.  Small,  of  Chatham,  to  Miss 
Lydia  Smith. — At  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Capt.  Oliver  H.  Saunders,  of  barque 
Rocket,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Me  Key ,  both  of  Salem,  Mass. 

DEATHS. 

In  this  city,  Mr.  Isaac  Williams,  58;  Mr.  Thomas  Danforth.  09;  Mr.  Benja- 
min Binney,  21;  Mr.  William  P.  A.  Rust,  49;  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Parker.  66;  Mr. 
Daniel  Chamberlain,  71;  Mr  Gilbert  Misncr,  57;  Stewart,  con  of  R.  S.  J.  Bai- 
ley, 16. — At  East  Boston,  Mr.  William  Garrett,  35- — At  Charlcstown,  Mr.  Gor- 
don WilUston.  66. — At  Cambridge,  Mrs.  Caroliue  Ann  Child,  44. — At  Chelsea, 
Mrs.  Abiguil  Carnes,  76. — At  Melrose,  Mrs.  Mary  Jane  Briggs.  34. — At  Brigh- 
ton, Mr.  George  Matchett,  48.— At  -Canton.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  N.  Clark,  43— At 
East  Middlcborough.Miss  Olive  F.  FuBcr.22.— At  East  Bridgcwater,  Mr.  K.C. 
Stilwell,  36.— At  Quincy,  Mrs.  Eliza  Thomas.  43.— At  Watertown,  Wimrlcv 
Tillage,  Mrs.  Abby  A.  Hamlin,  42.— At  Abington.  Mr.  Ezra  Dunham.  ''I.— At 
Westboro',  Miss  Hannah  Blake,  65.— At  Milford,  Mr.  Ebenezer  W.  Wood,  90. 
— At  South  Danvers,  Mr.  George  Jacobs,  46- — At  Nvwburyport,  Mr.  Charles 
Bortlett,  62.— At  Shrewsbury.  Mr.  Timothy  W.Warren,  36 —At  Wone.«ter, 
Mrs.  Julia  A.  Preston,  39.— At  Charlton.  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Nichols,  49.— At  Dart- 
mouth, Mrs.  Mary  Weeks,  81.— At  Rutland.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Dean,  81.— At 
Wcstfield,  Mrs.  Sally  B.  Root,  88.— At  Springfield,  Mr.  James  Bannon.  84.— 
At  New  Bedford,  Mr.  John  Lloyd.  39.— At  South  Scitnatc.  Mr.  Nathn-Iel 
Cushing,  Jr.,  48.— At  Provincctown.  Mr.  Robinson  Crocker,  77. — At  Eaatliiim, 
Mr.  Richard  F.  Smith,  64. — At  Nantucket,  Rev.  Henry  Lincoln,  91. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-BOOM    COMPANION. 


GDjjc  fact's  Carreer. 

[Writtou  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.'] 
LINUS  TO  MRS.  ANNA  CORA  RITCHIE, 

ON  HEARING  OF  HER  INTENDED  RESIDENCE  IN  EUROPE. 


DT   MBS.   J.   D.   BALDWIN. 

Lady,  bow  oft  will  memories  riso 

Of  momenta  vrhon  thy  prosonco  leut 
To  earth  tho  hues  of  paradise. 

As  winged  the  rapid  moments  went? 

Whon  on  thy  converse  sparkling  bright, 

And  on  thy  smilo  so  kind  and  sweet, 
And  at  thy  tones,  like  music  light, 

My  chastened  pulse  more  joyous  boat! 

And  lady,  gladly  would  I  send 

Some  token  in  thy  heart  to  lire; 
But  this  is  all  thy  minstrel  friend 

Has  left  a3  token  now  to  give. 

Were  fame's  bright,  dazzling,  worshipped  wreath, 

Or  poofs  ivy  chaplot  mine, 
Then  might  I  deem  the  tribute  worth. 

A  place  in  coronal  like  thine. 

SUMMER  NIGHT. 

0,  the  summer  night 

Has  a  smite  of  light. 
And  she  sits  on  a  sapphire  throne ; 

Whilst  the  sweetest  winds  load  her 

With  garlands  of  odor 
From  tho  bud  of  the  rose  o'erblown. — Barry  Cornwall. 


VIRTUE  AND  PASSION. 
As  fruits,  ungrateful  to  the  planter's  care, 
Ou  savage  stocks  inserted  learn  to  bear, 
The  surest  virtues  thus  from  passions  shoot. 
Wild  nature's  vigor  working  at  the  root. — Pope. 

POESY. 
A  drainless  renown 
Of  light  is  poesy.     'Tis  the  supreme  of  power: 
The  might  half  slumbering 


its  own  right  arm. — John  Keats. 


dtbltnr's  fejr  Cljak 

GOSSIP    WITH    THE    HEADER. 

We  had  an  agreeable  call,  the  other  day.  from  our  litorary  friend,  William 
S.  Chase,  Esq.,  who  has  just  returDed  to  this  country  after  a  residence  of  six 
years  in  France.  Mr.  Chase  is  an  accomplished  scholar  and  an  elegant  writer. 
During  his  sojourn  abroad  he  has  made  the  best  use  of  his  advantages,  and 
has  become  familiar  with  most  of  the  celebrities  of  the  day,  while  he  has  studied 
Paris  defond  en  zombie.  His  six  years:  reminiscences  would  make  a  most  val- 
uable and  saleable  book,  and  we  trust  lie  will  prepare  one  without  delay A 

foreign  medical  writer  says  that  li  physic  is  the  art  of  amusing  the  patient, 
while  nature  cures  the  diseaso."  Wo  think  the  administration  of  castor 
oil,  ipecac,  senna,  salts,  etc.,  may  be  very  amusing  to  the  physician,  but  wo 

question  whether  it  is  equally  so  to  the  patient Two  very  pretty  womcu 

— ono  hard  of  mind  and  heart,  the  other  witty  and  charitable — were  discuss- 
ing the  characteristics  of  a  beautiful  hand.  They  did  not  agree,  and  referred 
to  a  friend  who  was  present.  "I  could  not  decide,"  said  the  latter;  "but 
ask  tho  unfortunate,  and  they  will  say  that  the  prettiest  hand  i3  the  hand 
which  give3." A  fashionable  physician's  reply  to  the  servant  who  has  an- 
nounced that  one  of  his  poor  patients  is  dying,  is  "  Can't  help  it — he  must 

wait  until  I  have  finished  my  breakfast." The  New  York  Times  says  the 

bank  note  circulation  of  the  United  States,  at  the  present  time,  is  estimated 

to  represent  about  S190.000.000 An  unfortunate  sick  woman,  living  on 

the  fifth  floor,  received  a  visit  from  a  physician,  the  other  day,  and  he  left  her 
a  prescription.  The  next  morning  he  went  to  sec  her  again.  "  Well,  madam," 
said  ho,  feeling  her  pulse,  "  how  arc  you  this  morning?" — u  Much  better, 
doctor.'" — "That's  right.  You  followed  my  prescription?" — "No,  doctor." — 
"  Why  so?" — "  Why,  if  I  had  followed  it,  I  should  bo  a  corpse — for  I  threw  it 
out  of  tho  window."  The  doctor  made  his  escape  by  the  staircaso A  cor- 
respondent has  sent  us  the  following  motto  for  the  governor  of  Utah,  "  Go  it 

while  you're  Young." The  brooks  in  New  Jersey  are  entirely  overrun 

with  pearl  hunters.     The  pearls  are  usually  found  near  the  eye  of  a  certain 

muscle A  jury  in  London  has  just  given  Henry  Baring,  of  the  firm  of 

Baring  Brothers,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Jenkins,  i3000  dam- 
ages against  Captain  Gordon  for  running  away  with  his  wife.  The  cool  man- 
ner in  which  the  injured  party  proceeded  to  recover  damages  for  such  an  in- 
jury as  detailed  iu   the  evidence,  would  rather  surprise  us  in  America,  where 

nothing  but  blood  could  constitute  the  damages  called  for A  late  letter 

from  Havana  says  that  Coolies  have  advanced  to  $400  per  head.  Very  com- 
mon Creoles  from  the  coast  of  Africa  arc  worth  a  thousand  dollars  cash,  and 
the  slave  trade  is  flourishing  beyond  any  previous  knowledge  of  the  oldest 

pirate It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  man  doubles  all  the  evils  of  his  fate 

by  pondering  over  them;  a  scratch  becomes  a  wound,  a  slight  an  injury,  a 
jest  an  insult,  a  small  peril  a  great  danger,  and  a  sUght  sickness  often  ends  in 

death,  by  brooding  apprehensions Gigantic  speculations  arc  the  order  of 

the  day  all  over  tho  world  Mr.  Stephenson,  in  London,  has  started  the  plan 
of  a  railroad  from  London  to  Calcutta  direct.  He  says  the  connections  could 
be  complete  all  the  way,  except  a  ferry  across  the  Straits  of  Dover,  and  an- 
other at  the  Bosphorusl    One  scheme  has  not  yet  been  thought  of,  that  of 

bridging  the  Atlantic  Ocean A  writer  iu  that  admirable  agricultural 

journal,  tho  "Country  Gentleman,"  in  reply  to  an  advocote  for  driving 
horses  without  "blinders,"  says  : — "  Any  horse  that  will  drive  well  without 
blinds,  will  drive  well  with ;  and  a  great  many  drive  well  with,  that  drive  bad 
without.  If  you  want  your  horse  looking  about  the  fields  as  you  drive  along 
the  road,  or  going  along  with  his  neck  half  bent  to  see  what  is  coming  behind, 
and  occasionally  make  a  blunder  and  fall  down,  drive  without  blinds  or 
check.    As  to  your  horse  being  less  liable  to  frights  or  sheering,  that  is  all  a 

mistake."    This  is  one  horseman's  opinion  of  a  mooted  matter Among 

the  good  news  to  the  lovers  of  aquatic  excursions,  is  the  resumption  of  her 
trips  to  and  from  Nahant  by  the  fine  steamer,  "  Nelly  Baker,"  Capt.  Lovcll. 
Both  boat  and  skipper  are  good  ones,  and  we  know  nothing  more  invigorating 
to  a  citizen  than  a  run  down  to  the  rocky  peninsula  aud  back  of  a  fine  sum- 
mer afternoon.  Try  it,  and  "make  a  note  of  it." The  season  of  the  Bos- 
ton Theatre  closed  with  a  volley  of  benefits.  Mr.  Barry  has  catered  well  for 
the  Boston  public,  and  the  Boston  public  have  well  supported  Mr.  Barry. 
Wc  shall  sec  some  new  faces  on  the  boards  next  season,  and  trust  to  be  in  some 

measure  compensated  for  the  absence- of  the  charming  Mrs.  Wood Wc 

have  heard  it  hinted  that  a  spirited  French  manager  is  about  to  try  his  for- 
tune iu  this  country  with  a  Parisian  vaudeville  and  ballet  company.  As  to 
his  success,  we  may  give  our  opinion  that  such  a  troupe  would  do  admirably 
well  in  Boston,  New  York  aud  Philadelphia,  provided  it  was  a  well-balanced 


and  talented  ono.     Tho  time  has  gone  by  when  mediocre  actors  and  dancers 

could  be  palmed  off  on  American  audiences.    Wchavo  "  been  there." This 

is  a  strange  world  wo  live  in,  aud  famous  for  exhibiting  relentless  opposition 
to  its  host  benefactors.  When  Jcnuer  attempted  to  introduce  vaccination,  lie 
was  opposed  in  tho  bitterest  manner  even  by  physicians.  "  Coses  wore  pub- 
lished in  which  vaccinated  persons  became  covered  with  hair,  and  even  ex- 
hibited horns  and  a  tail;  and  that  of  a  child  was  cited,  whoso  natural  disposi- 
tion was  so  brutified,  that  it  ran  on  ull  fours,  bellowing  like  a  bull.  Jcnner 
was  ridiculed  in  various  publications;  squibs  and  satires  wore  resorted  to  in 
order  to  prejudice  the  public  mind  against  vaccination.     Ho  was  caricatured 

riding  on  a  cow." Tho  gallant  Kosciusko — a  name  dear  to  every  Polo 

and  to  every  American — passed  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  Switzerland.  In 
1S14,  some  Polish  troops  in  the  Russian  service  passed  through  the  villago 
where  the  exiled  patriot  resided.  Their  pillaging  brought  Kosciusko  to  the 
door.  "  When  I  was  a  Polish  soldier,"  said  he,  "  the  property  of  tho  peaceful 
citizen  was  respected." — "  And  who  art  thou,"  said  an  officer,  "  who  addresses 
us  in  such  a  tone  of  authority?" — "  I  am  Kosciusko!"  There  was  magic  in 
tho  word.  The  march  was  suspended.  The  soldiers  gathered  round  him, 
and,  as  they  gazed  with  astonishment  and  awe  upon  the  mighty  ruin  he  pre- 
sented, their  iron  hearts  were  softened,  and  the  tears  trickled  down   their 

weather-beaten  faces Dr.  Johnson's  prejudices  influenced  him  even  in 

tho  compilation  of  his  dictionary.  He  d  fined  Oats — "  a  grain  which,  in  Eng- 
land, is  generally  given  to  horses,  but  in  Scotland  supports  the  people."  This 
gave  mortal  offence  to  the  natives  of  Scotland,  and  is  yet  unforgiven;  but  tho 
best  reply  was  tho  happy  observation  of  Lord  Elibauk,  "Yes,  and  where  will 

you  find  such  horses  and  such  men  ?" Tho  other  day  wc  paid  a  visit  to 

that  silent  "  city  of  the  dead,"  Mount  Auburn.  No  cloud  was  in  the  sky — 
the  sunbeams  danced  gaily  through  the  leaves  like  sunshine  winnowed 
through  a  sylvan  sieve,  the  bright-winged  woodpecker  was  tapping  the  hollow 
trees,  and  the  groves  were  vocal  with  the  melody  of  birds.  Here  and  there  a 
pencil  of  golden  light  fell  upon  some  monumental  tablet,  irradiating  some 
line  of  Holy  Writ,  breathing  a  promise  of  the  joys  to  come.  What  a  contrast 
this  scene  of  beauty  presents  to  the  burial-places  of  the  olden  time,  with  their 
cold,  yawning  tombs,  their  treeless  waste,  their  grinning  chorubs  and  death's 

heads,  suggestive  of  "all  wo  think  or  dream  or  fear"of  gloom! Tho 

Hon.  Elizabeth  St.  Leger.  daughter  of  Lord  Doneraile,  an  Irish  peer,  was  tho 
only  female,  it  is  said,  ever  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  freemasonry.  Im- 
pelled by  curiosity,  from  a  secure  hiding-place  she  witnessed  an  initiation, 
and  was  discovered.  She  was,  at  the  intercession  of  a  younger  brother,  ad- 
mitted into  the  order.  The  lady  was  cousin  to  General  Anthony  St.  Leger, 
governor  of  St.  Lucia,  who  instituted  the  interesting  race  and  the  celebrated 
Doncastcr  St.  Leger  stakes.  Miss  St.  Leger  married  Richard  Aldworth,  Esq., 
of  Newmarket.  Whenever  a  benefit  was  given  at  the  theatre,  in  Dublin  or 
Cork,  for  the  Masonic  Female  Asylum,  she  walked  at  the  head  of  the  freema- 
sons, with  her  apron  and  other  insignia  of  freemasonry,  and  sat  in  the  front 
row  of  the  stage-box.  The  house  was  always  crowded  on  those  occasions.  Her 
portrait  is  in  the  lodge-room  of  almost  every  lodge  in  Ireland.     Her  example 

shows  that  a  woman  can  keep  a  secret In  this  skeptical  age,  you  now 

and  then  meet  with  persons  who  deDy  that  the  progress  of  legal  science  is  a 
blessing  to  humanity — tho  unconscionable  fellows !  "  In  times  past,"  says  an 
English  writer,  "when  men  dealt  uprightly,  and  in  the  fear  of  God.  five  or 
seven  lines  were  sufficient  for  the  assurance  of  any  piece  of  land  whatcvor. 
Now,  forty,  sixty,  a  hundred,  nay,  a  whole  skin  of  parchment,  and  sometimes 
two  or  three  skins  of  parchment,  will  hardly  suffice." We  see  fears  ex- 
pressed that  the  carriage  road  to  the  summit  of  Mt.  Washington  will  not.be 
completed  this  season,  as  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  construction  are 
very  great.  The  travelling  facilities  in  tho  White  Mountains  arc  rather  differ- 
ent now  from  what  they  were  in  the  past  century.  In  1785,  the  first  road 
through  the  Notch  was  made.  It  was  fifty  or  sixty  feet  higher  than  the  pres- 
ent turnpike,  and  so  steep  that  it  was  necessary  to  draw  horses  and  wagons 

up  with  ropes They  had  a  queer  currency  iu  the  olden  time  in  New 

England.  In  1635,  the  authorities  of  Massachusetts  substituted  bullets  for 
farthings.     Can  the  expression  of  "shot  in  the  locker"  for  money  in  the 

pocket,  have  originated  in  that  way? Even  our  follies  may  be  turned  to 

good  account,  if  wc  remember  and  repent  them.  "The  strongest  plume  in 
wisdom's  pinion  is  the  memory  of  past  folly." There  is  a  world  of  prac- 
tical wisdom  in  Lord  Bacon's  writings.  How  many  builders  of  ornamental 
cottages  might  take  a  hint  from  the  following: — "  Houses  are  built  to  live  in, 
and  not  to  look  on;  therefore  let  use  be  preferred  before  uniformity,  except 
when  both  may  be  had.  Leave  the  goodly  fabric  of  homes  for  beauty  only  to 
the  poets  who  build  them  with  small  cost.     He  that  builds  a  fair  house  upon 

an  ill  scat,  committcth  himsolf  to  prison." Many  of  the  trees  that  shade 

our  beautiful  Common  were  planted  more  than  a  century  ago — for  we  find  it 
resolved,  in  1133,  that  "more  trees  should  be  planted."  In  1739,  posts  and 
rails  were  setup  "from  the  granary  in  Common  Street  to  Beacon  Street." 
What  would  Boston  bo  without  the  Common? '•  Silence  is  often  an  an- 
swer," says  an  Arabic  proverb.  Id  many  cases  no  rebuke  cau  bo  more  power- 
ful  Why  are  book-keepers  liko  chickens?  Because  they  have  to  "  scratch  " 

for  a  living The  music  of  the  ancients  could  not  have  been  of  a  very  cu- 

chantiug  character — nothing  like  that  hoard  lately  in  our  magnificent  Music 
Hall.  The  Egyptian  flute  was  only  a  cow's  horn  with  three  or  four  boles  in 
it,  and  their  harp  or  lyre  had  only  three  strings;  the  Grecian  lyre  had  only 
seven  strings,  and  was  very  small,  being  hold  in  only  one  hand,  while  the 
Jewish  trumpets,  before  the  sound  of  which  the  walls  of  Jericho  fell,  were 
only  cows'  horns The  closing  paragraph  iu  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  "Urn- 
Burial  "  has  been  cited  as  unequalled  in  English  prose — it  is  well  worthy  of 
being  committed  to  memory: — "To  subsist  in  lasting  monuments,  to 
live  in  their  productions,  to  exist  in  their  names  and  predicaments  of  chi- 
meras, was  large  satisfaction  unto  old  expectations,  and  made  one  part  of 
their  elysiums.  But  all  this  is  nothing  in  the  metaphysics  of  true  belief.  To 
live  indeed  is  to  be  agaiu  ourselves,  which,  being  not  only  a  hope  but  an  evi- 
dence in  noble  believers,  it  is  all  one  to  lie  in  St.  Innocent's  churchyard  as  in 
the  sands  of  Egypt — ready  to  be  anything,  iu  the  ccstacy  of  being  ever,  aud 

as  content  with  six  feet  as  the  motes  of  Adrianus." A  Pennsylvania  court 

has  decided  that  a  man  who  subscribed  for  a  work  to  be  published  in  three 
volumes,  is  not  bound  to  pay  for  a  fourth  and  fifth  volume,  to  which  the  work 
extends.  A  righteous  decision.  One  of  the  most  impudent  pieces  of  swin- 
dling practised  is  to  obtain  subscribers  to  a  serial  work  at  a  heavy  sum  per 
number,  and  then  to  double  the  promised  extent  of  the  book The  Mil- 
waukee Wisconsin  says  that  a  minister  residing  and  preaching  in  Waupacca 
county,  of  previously  good  moral  character,  recently  stole  some  provisions 
near  Ilipon,  Wisconsin.  He  gave  as  his  reasons  for  his  strange  conduct,  that 
he  bad  received  nothing  for  his  preaching,  and  was  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  stealing  to  sustain  life.  We  fear  there  i3  a  great  amount  of  absolute  suffer- 
ing among  the  clergy.  A  few  are  generously  remunerated  for  their  services, 
but  a  large  portion  of  the  country  clergymen  are  inadequately  recompensed. 


Every  man  is  the  builder  of  a  temple,  called  his  body,  to  the 
god  be  worships,  after  n  style  purely  his  own,  nor  ran  lie  get  off 
by  hammering  marble  instead.  Wc  are  all  sculptors  and  painters, 
and  our  material  is  our  own  flesh  and  blood  and  bones.  Any  no- 
bleness begins  at  once  to  refine  a  man's  features,  any  meanness  or 
sensuality  to  imbrutc  them. — Tfiorcan. 


DKCIDEDLY  SLOW. 

An  American  gentleman  gives  us  a  curious  example  of  German 
slowness  of  action,  and,  in  fact,  introduced  himself  to  us  on  tho 
occurrence  of  it.  Wc  were  embarking  on  the  Danube  at  Lintz, 
for  Vienna.  The  steamer  had  not  been  able  to  get  up  to  Lintz, 
from  the  lowncss  of  the  water.  It  lay  at  the  distance  of  twenty 
English  miles  further  down,  and  wc  must  be  conveyed  thither  iu 
a  common  Danube  boat.  The  company  had  known  this  fact  for 
three  days,  yet  till  the  very  morning  not  a  stroke  had  been  struck 
in  order  to  put  this  boat  in  a  fitting  condition  to  carry  down  at 
least  n  hundred  people  of  all  ranks,  in  very  wet  weather.  It  had 
neither  a  cover  from  the  rain,  nor  a  seat  to  sit  upon.  These  had 
to  be  hurried  up  at  the  hist  hour.  As  we  went  on  board  they  were 
still  busy  putting  down  the  scats.  On  the  plank  down  which  the 
passengers  had  to  descend  into  the  boat,  moreover,  stood  up  a 
couple  of  inches  a  stout  tenpenny  nail.  This  nail  caught  tho 
skirts  of  every  lady  that  went  down,  tore  several  of  them,  and  over 
it  several  gentlemen  stumbled.  The  American  was  standing  to 
see  how  long  it  would  be  before  any  one  would  conceive  the  idea 
that  this  nail  must  be  knocked  down.  He  said  he  expected,  if 
they  were  all  German,  from  what  he  had  seen  of  them  from  a 
year's  residence  amongst  them,  it  would  go  on  to  the  very  end  of 
the  chapter.  And,  in  truth,  so  it  appeared  probable.  One  after 
another  caught  on  the  nail.  Gown  after  gown  went  crash  ;  gentle- 
men stumbled  against  the  nail,  and  cursed  it  and  went  on.  At 
length  Mrs.  Howitt's  dress  caught;  I  disengaged  it,  and  called  to 
a  man  to  bring  his  hammer  and  knock  it  down.  Though  I  said 
this  in  German,  the  American  soon  after  came  to  me  and  said  : — 
"  Sir,  excuse  my  freedom,  but  I  know  you  are  an  Englishman." 
I  asked  him  how  he  discovered  that.  He  replied,  "  By  the  very 
simple  fact  of  your  having  immediately  ordered  the  driving  down 
of  that  nail." — HoicitVs  Life  in  Germany. 


Health  is  the  ground  which  great  persons  cultivate,  whereby 
they  exchange  the  light  flying  hours  into  golden  usage.  To  them 
it  is  industry  represented  in  its  power  ;  the  human  riches  of  time. 
The   minute-glass   runs  willingly  sand  of  centuries  when   grc'at 

ideas  are  in  the  healthful  moments. —  Wilkinson. 


CURIOUS  RESULT. 

A  friend  has  shown  to  us  some  scions  which  ho  has  just  re- 
ceived from  a  gentleman  on  Grand  Isle,  Vermont,  which  produce 
apples  partly  sweet  and  partly  sour.  This  singular  production 
was  brought  about  in  this  manner.  A  bud  was  taken  from  ono 
apple  tree  producing  sour  fruit,  another  from  one  producing  sweet ; 
the  two  buds  were  neatly  cut  in  halves,  and  a  half  of  each  kind, 
joined  together,  forming  a  bud,  which  was  inserted  in  the  stock  as 
usual.  We  have  often  heard  of  this  method  of  producing  two  dis- 
tinct varieties  of  fruit  in  the  same  apple,  but  wre  have  doubted  it — 
and  though  our  information  appears  to  come  now  from  a  very  re- 
spectable source,  we  are  incredulous,  though  such  a  thing  may  be 
possible.  It  is  easily  tested,  and  we  hope  the  point  will  be  settled. 
Our  friend  thinks  to  test  by  getting  the  two  kinds  of  fruit  from  the 
scions  sent  him ;  but  whatever  fruit  they  may  produce  will  prove 
nothing,  unless  there  is  proof  of  their  origin.  We  have  seen,  of 
natural  fruit,  sweet  and  sour  fruit  in  the  same  apple.  We  advise 
him  to  be  thorough  in  his  experiment,  and  begin  with  the  bud. — 

Cultivator, 

«  —  *—  * 

A  COUNTRY  FOR  THE  LADIES. 

The  time  for  marriage  in  Sparta  was  fixed  by  statute — that  of 
the  men  at  about  thirty  or  thirty-five  years ;  that  of  the  women  at 
about  twenty,  or  a  little  younger.  All  men  who  continued  un- 
married after  the  appointed  time  were  liable  to  a  prosecution  ;  and 
all  old  bachelors  were  prohibited  from;  being  present  at  the  public 
exercise  of  the  Spartan  maidens,  and  were  denied  the  usual  ro- 
spect  and  honors  paid  to  the  aged.  "  Why  should  I  give  you 
place,"  cried  a  young  man  to  an  unmarried  general,  "  when  you 
have  no  child  to  give  place  to  me  when  I  am  old  ?"  No  marriage 
portions  were  given  with  any  of  the  maidens,  so  that  neither  prop- 
erty should  prevent  a  gallant,  nor  riches  tempt  him,  to  marry  con- 
trary to  his  inclinations.  The  parents  of  three  children  enjoyed 
considerable  immunities,  and  those  with  four  children  paid  no 
taxes  whatever — a  regulation  which  all  married  men  with  largo 
families  will  readily  admit  to  be  most  wise  and  equitable.  It  was 
customary  for  the  bridesmaid  to  cut  off  all  the  bride's  hair  on  tho 
wedding  "day,  so  that,  for  some  time  at  least,  her  personal  attrac- 
tions should  increase  with  her  years. — Life  and  Travels  of  Herodotus. 


ITxiu  Hublitatbns. 


The  Diary  of  an  Enxutee.     By  Mits.  Jameson.    Boston:  Ticknor,  Fields  & 

Co.    1857.     ISmo. 

This  work,  the  fruit  of  a  year  in  Italy,  laid  the  foundation  of  Mrs.  Jame- 
son's fame  as  a  writer,  aud  is  worthily  ranked  as  a  British  classic.  Italian 
nature,  Italian  art,  and  Italian  society,  are  here  reflected  in  the  bright  mirror 
of  an  original  mind.  The  book  is  one  of  the  "  blue  and  gold  "  series,  and  is 
beautifully  got  up. 

School-Days  at  Rugby.     By  an  Old  Boy.    Bostcn:  Ticknor.  Fields  &  Co. 

1857.    12mo.    pp.  409. 

A  reprintof  an  English  work, giving  such  an  insight  into  English  school  life 
as  no  writer  has  CYcr  before  presented.  It  is  a  scries  of  very  interesting,  and, 
we  presume,  very  truthful  pictures.  The  work  has  been  highly  commended 
by  the  best  critical  authorities  abroad. 

Poems.    By  Wit.  Cullen  Brya-nt.     Collected  and  Arranged  by  the  Author. 

New  York :  D.  Applctou  &  Co.    1857.     ISmo.     pp.  2G4. 

This  exquisite  little  volume  embraces  all  that  the  writer  has  written  to  tho 
present  time.  Bryant  stands,  with  Longfellow  and  Dana,  at  the  head  of  tho 
brilliant  array  of  American  poets,  in  grace  and  purity  of  diction  and  uniform 
elevation  of  sentiment  without  a  rival:  and  he  is  one  of  the  few  poets  whoso 
works  bear  translation  into  a  foreign  tongue  without  losing  all  their  fine 
aroma.     For  sale  by  Bedding  &  Co. 

Dynevor  Terrace:  or.    The  Clue  of  Life.    By  the  Author  of  the  "  Heir  of 
Rcdclyflc."    New  York  :  D.  Applctou  &  Co.  *  2  vols.,  12mo. 
A  deeply  interesting  romance,  written  with  a  pure  and  lofty  purpose. 

Many  of  the  characters  are  painted  with  those  nice  touches  that  remind  us  of 

Miss  Austen,  while  there  is  more  force  and  dramatic  power  in  their  grouping, 

and  the  conduct  of  the  story.     For  sale  by  Bedding  &  Co. 

The  Dred  Scott  Case. — To  the  New  York  house  mentioned  above,  we  aro 
also  indebted  for  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  Died  Scott  case.     For  sale  by  Bedding  &  Co. 

Friends  in  Heaven. — This  discburse  by  Rev.  Dr.  Sharp,  heretofore  noticed, 
is  for  sale  by  Bedding  &  Co. 
TnE  Mkiress  or  Grkenuurst.    An  Autobiography.     By  Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stephens. 

New  York:  Edward  Stephens.    1857.    12mo.     pp.430. 

Wc  will  not  spoil  the  pleasure  of  those  into  whose  hands  this  book  will  fall, 
by  attempting  any  analysis  of  the  plot.  Jt  is  a  powerfully  written,  vivid  ro- 
mance, worked  out  with  great  dramatic  power,  and  in  every  way  worthy  of 
the  distinguished  authoress  of  "  Fashion  and  Famine."  For  sale  by  Wm,  Y. 
Spencer. 

New  Music. — From  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co..  we  have  received  "What  is  Doi  e 
without  a  Wife?"'  "From  the  Closo-Sliut  Window,"'  songs;  "Gran  Diol" 
Duett  from  La  Tmviata,  "Eventide  Polkn,"  by  Mrs.  E.  L.  Webster,  and  "Tho 
Heart,  the  Heart, ":  a  song,  by  Eliza  Cook. 

Mr.  Dusk  Browne's  Experiences  in  Foreign  Lands.    Boston:  J.  P.  Jcwctt  & 

Co.     12mo.  pp.  300. 

Ycry  clever  and  sparkling  sketches  are  these  of  people  and  places  in  the  old 
world,  of  which  no  ore  ever  tires  of  hearing.  It  is  a  most  readable  volume, 
and  admirably  adapted  for  a  "  summer  book." 
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lEtritorial   fHclangc. 


Xho  Srii.nr,  i,..!  v  Reflector  Bayi  that  a  man  hoa  been  picked  ap 
at  Amsterdam  a  raving  maniac-HDUide  so  from  Laving,  unfortu- 
nately for  him,  made  a  thousand  flollan  ii i  day's  Bpocnla- 

,inn, ' The  archbishop  «<r  Mexico  lias  Issued  tastrnctions  to  the 

clergy  to  the  effect  that  thoyarc  t"  exacl  no  charges  foranyminis- 
toriftl  duties.  They  ate  to  be  content  with  voluntary  contributions 
for  thoir  support,  and  to  abstain  from  polities  in  and  out  of  the 

pUlpit, The  new  Methodist  church  in    Portland  will  ho  one  of 

the  most  costly  and  beautiful  in  the  city.  It*»  architecture  is 
Gothic,  its  walls  frescoed,  woodwork  in  imitation  "f  oak,  windows 
of  Btaiuod   and    ground    glass,  ami   its  pews  lined  with    criin-ou 

damask. The  epithets  applied  to  the  principal  cities  of  Italy 

are  as  follows  :— Home  the  holy,  Naples  the  noble,  Florence  the 
beautiful,  Genoa  the  superb,  Venice  the  rich,  Tadua  the  learned, 
Bologna  tho  fat,  Milan  the  grand,  Ravenna  the  antique,  Leghorn 

the  mercantile,  Verona  the  charming,  Lucca  the  polished. Mrs. 

David  Myers,  of  Pownul,  Vt.,  took  a  mixture  of  corrosive'sublim- 
ato  and  alcohol,  by  mistake,  for  camphor.  Antidotes  were  imme- 
diately given,  but  to  no  purpose,  and  she  died  in  a  few  days. It 

is  reported  in  Park  that  tho  emperor  dreams  every  night  that  ho 
noes  three  ruts — one  fat,  ono  lean  and  one  blind.  The  following 
interpretation  is  said  to  have  boon  given  :— "  Tho  fat  rat  signifies 
tho  courtiers,  who  bask  in  tho  sunshine  of  your  favor;  the  loan 
rat  is  tho  people,  who  find  the  necessaries  of  life  dearer  and  dearer 
every  day;  and  tho  blind  rat  is  yourself,  who  do  not  sec  that  the 

lean  rntwill  soon  eat  up  the  fat  ono  and  the  blind  one,  too." It  is 

a  good  thing  to  ho  prompt,  nctivo  and  decided ;  but  nothing  is 
over  woll  done  that  is  done  in  a  hurry.  Fvstina  lente,  says  tho 
Latin  maxim — Hasten  slowly.     It  is  the  only  mode  by  which  you 

can  accomplish  a  purpose  with  accuracy  as  well  as  celerity. A 

French  papor,  speaking  of  Amalia  Ferraris,  the  celebrated  dan- 
acuso,  says  : — "  She  went  twice  around  the  immense  stago  of  the 
opera  on  her  toes.  Her  muscles  seem  made  of  steel  and  India 
rubber,  they  aro  so  vigorous  and  supple ;  her  breast  is  made  of 
iron,  for  not  a  bead  appears  on  her  forehead  ;  her  heart,  her  lungs, 
do  not  rnovo  a  putsation  more  rapidly  at  the  end  than  at  the 
beginning  of  her  tours  deforce." The  machinery  of  the  Mon- 
treal Water  Works,  the  reservoir  and  the  distribution  have  already 
cost  round  numbers  £100,000,  and  £100,000  more  is  yet  required 

to  complete  the  works,  making  a  total  cost  of  £200,000. The 

rago  for  elopement  has  become  so  strong  in  tho  West,  that  an 
Irishman  in  the  poorhouso  at  Detroit  has  run  away  with  one  of  the 
pauper  girls  in  the  same  establishment.  Tho  girl,  however,  had 
been  "playing  possum,"  in  order  to  save  her  board,  and  had  a 

supply  of  money  and  trinkets  with  which  to  beguile  Pat. The 

Empress  Eugenic  having  changed  the  style  of  her  hair,  the  crimped 
bandeaux,  in  imitation  of  those  worn  by  Queen  Victoria,  have 
again  become  the  fashion.  These  must  spread  out  away  from  the 
chock  and  be  carried  behind  the  car,  so  as  to  leave  the  latter  quite 
exposed. Gas  furnaces  aro  now  manufactured  in  great  quan- 
tities in  Boston.  These  aro  said  to  possoss  special  merits.  Those 
designed  for  laboratory  purposes  as  described  by  a  cotemporary 
ns  having  a  broad  base  to  steady  their  position;  and,  surmounting 
the  wire  guago  diaphragm,  is  a  perforated  cylinder,  with  largo 
openings  near  its  top  circumference  for  the  promotion  of  influent 
air  currents.  These,  by  perfecting  tho  combustion  of  tho  burning 
mixture  of  air  and  gas,  not  only  increase  its  heating  power,  but 

prevent  all  smoko   and  odor. A  magnetic  needle  has  been 

invented  by  an  English  chemist,  which  entirely  differs  from  the 
mariner's  compass  needle  in  common  use.     The  principle  upon 

which  it  acts  corrects  both  tho  variation  and  the  dip. A  young 

Kcntuckian,  named  Poindoxtcr,  from  Lexington,  a  victim  of 
intemperance,  recently  drowned  himself  from  a  steamer  on  the 
Ohio.  He  took  the  captain  aside,  handed  him  a  ring  and  a  brief 
note  to  his  father,  mother,  brothers  and  sisters,  went  aft  and  leaped 
overboard.  The  closing  line  of  the  note  read — "  My  youngest 
brother,  beware  of  your  company  and  tho  bottle." 


A  Water-Spout. — Recently,  that  singular  phenomenon,  a 
water-spout,  was  witnessed  on  the  Charles  River,  in  this  neighbor- 
hood. The  whirling  and  dashing  of  the  water  formed  a  wonder- 
ful contrast  to  the  perfect  quiet  which  reigned  before  and  after  the 
occurrence.  It  formed  a  column  of  one  to  three  feet  in  height, 
and  filled  tho  air  to  the  height  of  ten  or  fifteen  feet  with  large  drops 
and  spray,  the  whole  lighted  up  with  the  most  brilliant  rainbows. 


Extortion. — We  don't  burn  Jews  now-a-days,  but  wo  fleece 
them  whenever  we  get  a  chance.  M.  Gustave  do  Rothschild,  who 
occupies  the  Hotel  Pcscatore  in  the  Rue  St.  Georges,  Paris,  not 
wishing  that  his  house  should  bear  the  unlucky  number  of  13,  has 
received  permission,  on  paying  a  sura  of  3000  francs  to  the  poor, 
to  have  it  changed  into  11  bis. 


Fearful,  if  troe. — It  is  charged  that  thero  is  in  existence 
among  the  Mormons  a  secret  organization  of  several  degrees, 
whose  members  take  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  Mormon  hierarchy, 
and  direct  hostility  to  the  United  States  government. 


CARD. 
METROPOLITAN   HOTEL, 

NEW  YORK. 

As  there  is  a  report  circulating  throughout  the  country  that  we 
have  advanced  our  prices  to  S3  per  day,  we  take  this  method  to 
inform  the  travelling  public  that  we  shall  continnc  to  keep  as  good 
an  hotel  as  can  be  kept  in  this  city  at  our  usual  charge  of  S2  50 
per  day,  and  that  we  intend  to  oppose,  as  we  have  heretofore  done, 
all  combinations  to  advance  hotel  rates. 

June  1,  1857.  SIMEON  LELAND  &  CO. 


MBaBJStoe  (Cattjcrmg*. 

Glycerine  applied  to  incipient  hoik  seldom  fail-  to  effect  their 
resolution.    If  they  arc  broken  it  will  facilitate  their  healing. 

Specimens  of  a  supposed  native  potato,  found  growing  wild  in 
Texas,  have  been  forwarded  to  the  agricultural  department  of  me 
patent  office. 

John  Johnston  of  Cincinnati  recently  remitted  his  jijly-jijlh 
year's  subscription  to  the  National  Intelligencer,  The  old  gentle- 
man is  a  model  subscriber. 

How  many  fine  hats  Fervc  as  a  covering  for  worthiest*  heads, 
and  how  many  plaited  Bhirt-bOBOnU  cover  a  hollow  cavern  where 
n  hear!  should  bo  lodged. 

A  horse  worth  $1500  was  killed  on  the  Union  Course,  L.  I. 
lately,  while  "in  training,"  by  collision  with  another  horse.  His 
driver  was  severely  injured. 

A  widow  in  Cuba  has  been  offered  one  million  fi v«-  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  a  Bugar  estate  on  that  island.  Another  party 
is  offered  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  his  farm. 

A  marine  cement,  for  preventing  corrosion  on  the  inside  of  iron 
ships,  has  been  patented.  This  cement  prevents  the  action  of 
acid';,  supersedes  painting,  and  lessens  future  repairs,  while  its 
durability  makes  it  cheaper. 

Mr.  Shields  of  Craftsbury,  Vt.,  has  raised  eleven  lambs  from 
five  ewes — four  pairs  of  twins  and  one  triplet.  One  of  his  rows 
has  had  a  pair  of  twin  calves;  and  his  lady  has  presented  him 
with  a  pair  of  bouncing  babes. 

It  is  snid  that  ammonia  rubbed  on  a  hot  wet  spade,  in  a  green- 
house, has  a  most  miraculous  effect  in  developing  a  profusion  of 
flowers,  buds  and  leaves.  After  each  application  of  the  ammonia, 
the  tints  deepen  and  increase  in  brilliancy. 

Some  fishermen  of  Oakville,  Canada,  recently  planted  some 
gill  nets  fathoms  deep  in  the  lake  opposite  their  village,  and  on 
visiting  them  next  day  found  sixty-five  wild  ducks,  which  had 
been  caught  in  the  nets  striving  to  get  at  the  fish  taken. 

The  French  minister  of  the  interior  has  just  ordered  the  sup- 
pression of  the  visa  of  passports  for  all  travellers,  without  excep- 
tion, coming  from  England  through  the  port  of  Calais,  having  for 
their  destination  either  Paris  or  Belgium  and  Germany. 

During  four  days  of  one  week  recently,  no  less  than  fifty-four 
vessels  arrived  in  New  York  with  entire  cargoes  of  sugar  and 
molasses,  and  immense  amounts  are  now  held  there  on  specula- 
tion, which,  sooner  or  later,  must  come  into  the  market. 

There  were  on  the  first  day  of  June  masses  of  frozen  spray  and 
snow,  fifty  feet  in  solid  thickness,  under  tho  American  side  of  the 
Falls  of  Niagara.  A  heavy  rock  thrown  upon  them  makes  no 
more  impression  than  upon  hard  ice. 

Mickey  Free  has  walked  eighty-five  hours  in  Now  York  city, 
and  won' the  stakes,  31000,  against  Charles  Trainor,  who,  during 
tho  last  three  hours  became  crazy,  and  jumped  off  of  the  plank. 
Mickey  once  walked  1100  miles  in  1100  consecutive  hours;  and 
Trainor  lately  walked  115  hours  in  California. 

Counterfeit  new  cent  pieces  are  in  circulation,  intended,  no 
doubt,  to  mix  with  the  genuine  in  large  quantities ;  they  will 
easily  deceive  persons  at  a  casual  glance,  but  being  of  pewter,  like 
all  that  kind  of  coin,  have  a  greasy  feel  and  6lumpy  sound  that 
any  body  will  recognize. 

The  hog  cholera  rages  badly  in  'Worcester.  Tho  Transcript 
says  that  one  person  near  the  agricultural  grounds  lost  thirty-two 
out  of  sixty  of  his  herd  during  one  week  lately;  he  had  sixteen 
more  sick,  and  not  expected  to  survive,  leaving  him  but  twelve 
out  of  his  sixty. 

A  company  of  miners  at  Uniontown,  El  Dorado  county,  while 
sinking  a  shaft  recently,  found  a  wooden  box  some  twenty  feot 
under  tho  surface,  which  contained  a  dozen  strings  of  beads,  a 
bunch  of  kevs,  and  a  much  rusted  sword,  on  the  blade  of  which 
was  inscribed  "  O.  B.  S.  C,  1703." 

Mr.  C.  M.  Icken,  a  well-known  resident  of  Suffolk  county, 
Delaware,  was  standing  recently  in  his  own  yard,  when  two  negro 
women,  bv  a  preconcerted  signal,  rushed  upon  him,  threw  him  on 
the  ground,  and  while  one  held  him,  the  other  with  an  axe  severed 
his  head  from  his  body. 

The  Jewish  Chronicle  mentions  that  a  curious  branch  of  business 
has  been  established  at  Lyons.  It  appears  that  an  association  of 
howlers  has  been  formed,  which  engages  to  supply  at  each  funeral 
a  number  of  professional  weepers.  The  charge  mado  is  five  francs 
per  head. 

Tho  travel  to  Europe  this  season  surpasses  in  numbers  all  for- 
mer seasons.  Stoamers  leave  New  York  almost  daily  for  some 
European  port,  and  all  of  them  go  full,  and  many  of  the  fast  sail- 
ers over-crowded.  The  low  rate  of  fare  is  an  inducement  to 
travellers  to  make  the  tour  of  Europe. 

The  Ncwhuryport  Herald  says  that  Mr.  Joseph  Dixon,  formerly 
ot  Salem,  now  of  Jersey  city,  is  at  work  upon  a  magnificent  or- 
gan, upon  an  entirely  different  plan,  which  is  intended  to  have  the 
power  of  a  full  band  of  music,  with  tho  sound  of  every  instru- 
ment ;  the  work  to  be  propelled  by  machinery  moved  by  a  water 
wheel. 

"When  Queen  Victoria  goes  out  to  ride  or  walk,  she  is  dressed 
in  silks  and  robes,  and  her  progress  is  minutely  chronicled  in  all 
the  papers  of  the  realm ;  while  Queen  Pomare,  of  the  Society 
Islands,  runs  out  and  is  unnoticed,  going  barefooted,  with  her 
toes  dyed  red ;  and  yet  Pomare  is  a  queen,  and  Victoria  has  no 
higher  title. 

Mr.  Barnes,  in  his  "  Travels  in  Bokhard,"  says  :  "  At  Guada- 
muk  is  the  boundary  of  the  hot  and  cold  countries.  It  is  said  to 
snow  on  one  side  of  the  river,  and  to  rain  on  the  other."  Wheth- 
er or  not  this  is  a  traveller's  elongation  of  the  truth  we  cannot 
say ;  but  this  same  story  is  told  by  several  other  sojourners  in  that 
region. 

While  John  Baker  was  harrowing  in  a  field,  near  Bloomington, 
Illinois,  his  two  horses  took  fright  and  ran  off;  the  harrow  was 
thrown  upon  its  back,  with  the  teeth  np,  and  the  horses  became 
entangled  in  the  harness  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  thcin  both 
to  fall  on  top  of  the  harrow,  the  teeth  of  which  penetrated  to  their 
vitals  and  killed  them. 

About  S100,000  worth  of  sponges  were  exported  from  Key 
"West  last  year ;  and  the  exports  of  this  year,  stimulated  by  the 
advanced  price,  will  probably  reach  $300,000,  or  about  150,000 
pounds  of  spongos.  About  forty  boats  and  two  hundred  men  are 
engaged  in  the  bnsiness,  who  catch  the  sponge  in  the  shallow 
waters  of  South  Florida,  as  far  west  as  Cedar  Kevs. 

On  latclv -Miioving  the  bodies  of  fiMr.  and  Mrs.  Kailsback  from 

the  famii  'ing  place  to  a  new  and  more  convenient  cemetery 

in  ^ttlement,  four  miles  and  a  half  south  of  Eaton, 

Ohi  'if  Mrs.  Railsback  was  found  to  be  converted  to 

solid  reserving  a  remarkable  fullness  and  plumpness 

as  oi  eight  of  the  body  was  estimated  at  about  six 
hundrt 


^Foreign  items. 


Tin  re  id  a  monster  1m'*t  mop  in  Paris  for  the  sale  of  Brus- 
wcH's  beer.    The  proprietor  gives  out  that  in  every  fiftieth  sausage 

ned    in    tltellOU  afivc   frati<-   piece,  whirh  will    be- 

long to  mo  cuftomer  who  gen  it.    The  bnxtnesi  ii  tremendous. 

A  Ih.v  hftl  been  found  on  :i  firm  in  Fr.-iti'e,  who  has  a  habit  of 
making  an  incision  into  the  necks  >•(  the  cows  he  attended  and 
sucking  their  blood.  When  arrested,  he  mid  he  felt  ill,  and 
thought  the  blood  would  cure  him.  Jle  has  a  mania  of  an 
extraordinary  kind. 

The  employment  of  women  is  ft  question  now  occupying  the  at- 
tention of  many  eminent  writers    in  Great   Britain.      1  he   jMjpulur 

reviews  are  discussing  the  matter;  und  the  clergy  ere  bi  ginning 
to  take  part  in  the  movement.  The  example  of  Hist  Nightingale 
iked  powerfully  in  Stilting  the  public  mind. 
Among  the  incident!  of  the  hue  Duchess  of  Gtottceeter's  early 
life  mav  he  mentioned  a  romantic  attachment  cntcrtaintd  for  her 
by  Dr.  Taxfbrd,  a  celebrated  physician  of  the  la>t  rentury,  who 
dying,  bequeathed  tie-  ilia  ■•(  bis  affection  the  whole 

oi"  his  fortune,  amounting  to  upwards  of  £HX»,000  Mcrling. 

A  disgraceful  affair  oeoirred  at  Snczzia,  Sardinia.  Some  of 
th.'  United  States   sailors    being    a|    liU-rty,  were   set   Upon   by  tho 

popnlace  and  two  of  them  were  nearly  beaten  to  death  with  clubs, 

stones,  and  other  wen], on-.     There  wen)  but  five  men  in  the  ■ 

anil  they  stood  up  manfully  for  awhile  against  over  tlirec  hundred 

assailants. 


£aiui8  of  <Doltt. 

....  Too  muelt  sensibility  creates  unliappiness ;  and  too  much 
insensibility  creates  crime. — Tallryrand. 

....  Be  wise,  for  in  gaining  wisdom  ye  aUo  gain  an  eminence 
from  which  no  shaft  of  envy  or  malice  can  hurl. — Barrow. 

....  Virtue  does  not  give  talents,  but  it  supplies  their  place. 
Talents  neither  give  virtue,  nor  supply  the  place  of  it. — Chinctc 
Proverb. 

....  In  love  wc  grow  acquainted  herau*e  we  are  already  at- 
tached ;  in  friendship  we  must  know  each  other  before  we  love. — 
Talleyrand. 

If  we  could  read  the  secret  history  of  our  enemies,  wa 

should  find  in  each  man's  life  sorrow  and  suffering  enough  to  dis- 
arm all  hostility. — Lonijfellow. 

....  Always  scorn  appearances,  and  you  always  may.  The 
force  of  character  is  cumulative.  All  the  foregone  days  of  virtue 
work  their  health  in  us. — Emerson. 

When  you  meet  with  neglect,  let  it  rouse  you  to  exertion, 

instead  of  mortifying  your  pride.  Set  about  lessening  those  de- 
fects which  expose  you  to  neglect,  and  improve  those  excellencies 
which  command  attention  and  respect. — Sidney  Smith. 

....  Men  will  prefer  even  a  fanaticism  which  is  in  earnest,  to 
a  pretended  rationality,  which  leaves  untouched  all  the  great 
springs  of  the  soul,  which  never  lays  a  quickening  hand  on  our 
love  and  veneration,  our  awe  and  fear,  our  hope  and  joy. — 
Channing. 

JJofcrt's  23utrget. 

To  prevent  the  kitchen  door  from  screaking,  get  a  servant  girl 
whose  beau  comes  to  the  house  to  see  her. 

Why  is  a  person  approaching  a  candle  like  a  man  getting  off* 
his  horse  ?     Because  he  is  going  to  a-light. 

Speaking  of  babies ;  did  you  ever  think,  when  you  saw  a  very 
little  one,  dressed  up  in  its  long,  Sunday  clothes,  that  it  was  like  a 
sixpence  tied  in  the  corner  of  a  pocket  handkerchief  ? 

"No  one  would  take  you  to  be  what  you  are,"  said  an  old-fash- 
ioned gentleman  to  a  dandy  who  had  more  hair  than  brains. 
"  Why  I"  was  immediately  asked.  "Because  they  can't  see  your 
ears." 

"  Does  the  Court  understand  you  to  say, 
saw  the  editor  of  the  Argus  of  Freedom  int   ■ 
all,  sir ;  I  merely  said  that  I  had  seen  him  s 
that  he  would  undertake  to  cut  copy  with  th 

An  Irishman  recently  handed  in  to  the  telegraph  office  a  de- 
spatch intended  to  inform  another  Emeraldcr,  employed  upon  the 
works  in  a  neighboring  city,  of  the  decease  of  a  friend.  It  read 
thus  :     "  Barney,  come  home  ;  I  died  last  night." 

An  Irishman,  who  was  troubled  with  the  toothache,  determined 
to  have  an  old  offender  extracted;  but  there  being  no  dentist  near, 
he  resolved  to  do  the  job  himself;  whereupon  he  filled  the  excava- 
tion with  powder,  but  being  afraid  to  touch  it  off,  he  put  a  slow- 
match  to  it,  lighted  it  and  then  run  to  get  out  of  the  way. 


THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 

THE    FATORITE  WEEEXY   3IISCELLANEOLS   J 

DESIGNED  FOR  THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

This  long  established  and  well  known  weekly  paper,  after  tUvr 
equalled  prosperity  and  popularity,  has  become  a   "bouseholc 
Maine  to  California,  gladdening  the  fireside  of  rich  aDd  poor, 
country,  all  over  the  wide  extent  of  the  United  States.    It  shoulu  U.  ■  ,(t6,; 
visitor  to  ev-ry  American  home,  because 

[£7=*  It  i9  Just  such  a  paper  as  any  father,  brother,  or  friend  would  intro- 
duce to  the  family  circle. 

^j"  It  is  printed  on  the  finest  satin-surfaced  paper,  i 
a  neat  and  beautiful  style. 

\ry*  It  is  of  the  mammoth  size,  yet  contains  no  adv« 
super  royal  pages. 

\Cr~  It  is  devoted  to  news,  tales,  poems,  stories  of  th 
cellauy.  wit  and  humor. 

[£7=*  It  is  carefully  edited  by  M.  M.  Ballou,  who  has  sixteen  years  editorial 
experience  in  Boston. 

[C7~  It  contains  in  its  large,  well  filled  and  deeply  interesting  pages  not  one 
TUlgar  word  or  line. 

'_''-'  It  numbers  among  its  regular  contributors  the  best  male  and  female 
writers  in  the  country. 

[O3*  Its  tales,  while  they  absorb  the  reader,  cultivate  a  taste  for  all  that  is 
good  and  beautiful  in  humanity. 

O3*  It  is  acknowledged  that  the  good  influence  of  euch  a  paper  in  the  homo 
circle  is  almost  incalculable. 

^r*  Its  suggestive  pages  provoke  in  the  young  an  inquiring  spirit,  and  add 
to  their  store  of  knowledge. 

[CT*  It*  columns  are  free  from  politics  and  all  jarring  topics,  its  object  being 
to  make  home  happy. 

0=*  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  it  has  for  years  been  so  popular  a  favorite 
throughout  the  country. 

TERMS :— 1ST ARIABLY  IS  ADVANCE. 

1   subscriber,   one  year S3  00 

4  subscribers,    "       "     7  00 

10  li  "       "     1500 

Any  person  sending  us  twelve  subscribers  at  the  last  rate,  shall  receive  :be 
thirteenth  copy  gratis. 

Any  postmaster  can  receive  a  copy  of  the  paper  to  his  own  address  at£tbc 
lowpst  club  rate      0=*  Sample  copies  sent  when  desired. 

Published  every  Saturday,  by  M.  M.  BALLOU. 

No.  22  W  inter  Street,  Boston- 
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and  other  uses,  with  various  objects  of  a  miscellaneous  char- 
acter, which  mostly  tell  of  the  500  years  of  the  Roman  occu- 
pation of  this  island.  Many  of  these  valuable  antiquities 
were  picked  up  by  "  mud-larks "  on  the  banks  of  Father 
Thames  during  the  time  of  low  water,  others  were  dredged 
up  in  various  parts  of  the  river;  for  instance,  the  Danish 
sword  shown  in  the  engraving,  was  found  near  Westminster 
Bridge ;  another  of  similar  shape  was  discovered  opposite  to 
the  temple.  By  a  careful  noting  of  the  localities  where  the 
Roman  glass,  tessera,  etc.,  have  been  found,  it  would  be  easy 
to  lay  down  a  plan  of  the  streets  of  Roman  London.  Some 
specimens  are  from  Botolph's  Lane,  Sherborne  Lane,  Birchin 
Lane,  Thames  Street,  Leadenhall  Street,  Lombard  Street, 
Threadneedle  Street,  and  from  the  site  of  the  old  Royal 
Exchange,  and  other  localities,  while  several  of  the  Roman 
bronze  weapons,  marked  C  in  the  engraving,  are  from  the 
Thames  at  Conway-stakes,  the  spot  at  which  the  invading  le- 
gions are  believed  to  have  crossed  the  river.  Some  of  the  glass 
vessels,  etc.,  of  Roman  manufacture  in  this  collection  are  of 
great  beauty,  both  as  regards  form  and  material.  It  is  diffi- 
cult, it  has  been  remarked,  to  estimate  the  amount  of  trouble 
and  tact  which  Mr.  Smith  brought  to  bear  in  gathering  to- 
gether these  antiquities.  Every  excavation  made  in  the  city 
had  to  be  watched ;  workmen  had  to  be  bargained  with  and 
bribed  to  be  tender  with  pottery  and  other  fragile  vessels,  and 
in  more  than  one  instance  several  rare  objects  were  picked 
out  of  heaps  of  rubbish  which  had  been  carted  away  from 
ancient  localities,  and  shot  down  in  some  green  field  it  the 
suburbs.  In  addition  to  Mr.  Smith,  there  are  one  or  two 
other  persons  who  have  formed  collections  of  objects  which 
illustrate  the  progress  and  growth  of  the  metropolis  of  the 
British,  empire.  Mr.  Sant,  near  the  post  office,  has  a  muse- 
um of  antiquities,  etc.  Mr.  Chaffers  of  Queen  Street,  in  the 
city,  has  many  fine  specimens  of  Roman  pottery,  and  many 
curious  examples  of  vessels  of  both  glass  and  earthenware, 
of  "  Middle  Age  "  date,  all  dug  up  in  London.  Our  coun- 
trymen who  visit  London  this  summer,  all  of  whom  will  of 
course  go  to  the  British  Museum,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
places  in  the  world,  must  not  fail  to  visit  this  particular 
collection,  for  they  will  find  in  it  much  that  is  curious,  in- 
structive and  suggestive.  Such  old  time  affairs  often  fur- 
nish a  most  interesting  exposition  of  the  history  of  past  ages, 
and  of  the  habits  and  customs  of  their  people. 


MASS. 


OAK  HILL,  WOBURN,  MASSACHUSETTS, 

RESIDENCE   OF   8.   TILTON,   ESQ. 

From  time  to  time  we  have  presented  the  readers  of  the  Pictorial  with 
accurate  delineations  of  some  of  the  beautiful  residences  which  form  so 
marked  a  feature  of  the  environs,  and  which  illustrate  so  emphatically 
the  growing  taste  for  architecture.  We  now  add  to  the  series  an  engrav- 
ing made  from  a  view  sketched  expressly  for  us,  representing  the  villa  of 
S.  Tilton,  Esq.,  in  Woburn,  Mass.  It  is  about  one  mile  from  the  depot, 
and  the  estate  comprises  about  six  acres  of  land  of  undulating  and  pic- 
turesque character;  the  prevalence  of  oaks  among  the  natural  ornamen- 
tal trees  suggesting  the  name  of  Oak  Hill.  The  house  is  in  the  style  of 
the  English  castellated  villa,  and  is  noticeable  for  the  harmony  of  its  pro- 
portions and  ornaments,  the  latter,  as  well  as  the  outbuildings,  being  in 
strict  keeping  with  the  general  design.  The  whole  is  in  dark  freestone 
finish,  the  color  of  which  harmonizes  well  with  the  tints  of  foliage  and 
grass  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  and  with  the  whole  octave  of  atmospheric 
hues — a  point  very  often  overlooked  in  finishing.  Neutral  tints  are  in- 
finitely preferable  to  staring  white,  formerly  the  too  universal  color  of 
rural  residences.  The  grounds  appertaining  to  the  villa  are  arranged 
and  kept  in  a  style  indicative  of  the  owner's  taste.  Mr.  Tilton  is  one  of 
our  most  active  and  enterprising  men,  and  is  well  known  as  having  made 
a  speciality  of  the  millinery  business,  which  he  has  conducted  in  such  a 
successful  manner  as  to  form  an  extended  and  most  profitable  business. 
He  has  done  wisely  in  fixing  his  residence  in  the  country,  for  a  daily 
change  of  air  and  scene  is  quite  essential  to  the  health  and  efficiency  of 
gentlemen  engaged  in  business  pursuits.  It  has  been  noticed  of  our 
suburbans,  that  they  are  among  the  very  earliest  at  their  respective  places 
of  business  in  the  city,  and  exhibit  an  activity  directly  referable  to  the 
excitement  of  daily  travel  and  the  exercise  they  are  compelled  to  take. 
These  daily  tastes  of  the  country  have  certainly  infused  fresh  vigor  and 
spirit  into  our  commercial  circles.  Woburn,  where  Mr.  Tilton  has  chosen 
his  residence,  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  flourishing  of  the  neighbor- 
ing towns.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  variety  and  beauty  of  its  scenery 
and  for  its  healthiness.  Its  surface  is  quite  diversified,  and  exhibits  a 
fascinating  combination  of  hill  and  plain,  wood  and  water.  Horn  Pond, 
about  a  mile  from  Woburn  Centre,  is  a  magnificent  sheet  of  water,  em- 
bosomed in  woods  and  lulls,  one  of  which,  Horn  Pond  Mountain,  is  of 
considerable  altitude,  and  the  view  from  its  summit  well  repays  the  toil 
of  the  ascent.  The  wealth  of  Woburn  has  largely  increased  of  late,  and 
many  of  the  more  modern  dwellings  are  distinguished  for  their  elegance 
and  the  beauty  of  their  surroundings.  Tins  town  was  granted  by  the 
.  general  court  to  the  town  and  church  of  Charlestown,  in  1640;  settled 
therefrom  early  in  1641,  and  called  Charlestown  village.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated under  its  present  name  in  1 642, — one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  State. 


ANTIQUITIES  RECENTLY  ADDED  TO  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

Though  few  persons  possess  that  engrossing  taste  for  antiquities  which 
characterized  Mr.  Jonathan  Oldbuck,  still  we  are  all  fond  of  examining 
curious  relics  of  the  past.  Our  readers  will  therefore  thank  us  for  pre- 
senting them  with  an  accurate  drawing  of  a  number  of  strange  articles, 
lately  discovered  in  England,  and  added  to  the  priceless  treasures  of  the 
great  British  Museum.  The  following  key  will  explain  the  different 
objects  delineated  :  A,  Roman  brooches,  pin  and  locket,  of  gold,  ivory 
and  bronze ;  B,  hammer-heads,  axes,  arrow-heads,  and  spear-heads,  of 
flint,  stone  and  bronze  {British  and  Roman ) ;  C,  bronze  Roman  weapons ; 
D,  Roman  armlets  of  gold;  E,  iron  spear-head  (Mediaeval) ;  F,  iron 
lances ;  G,  Roman  bronze  keys ;  H,  ancient  chain  armor ;  I,  fragments 
of  ancient  spears;  K,  bronze  dish,  richly  chased  (Roman) ;  L,  Roman 
lamps ;  M,  bronze  ornament,  richly  inlaid  with  Mosaic  and  various  colors 
(Romau)  ;  N,  Roman  glass  vessel;  0,  small  Roman  altar;  P,  Roman 
statuettes  in  bronze;  Q,  glass  beads  (Saxon);  R,  a  Danish  sword;  S, 
small  Roman  hand-bells.  For  years  past  the  English  have  been  collect- 
ing, at  considerable  expense,  the  remains  of  Grecian,  Roman,  and  Egyp- 
tian art,  yet  have  been  utterly  neglectful  of  those  examples  which  illus- 
trate the  progress  of  their  own  country.  In  London  alone,  many  objects 
of  the  highest  interest,  both  in  an  artistic  and  historical  point  "of  view, 
have,  after  being  hidden  for  centuries,  been  brought  to  light  only  to  be 
destroyed  in  ignorance,  without  even  a  record  of  their  discovery  being 
preserved.  In  the  Guildhall  library,  there  exist  a  few  specimens  of  pot- 
tery, etc.  If  a  very  small  amount  of  energv  had  been  displayed,  there 
might,  by  this  time,  have  been  brought  together  a  collection  of  great  value 
to  the  community  at  large,  and  to  which  the  corporate  authorities  could 
have  referred  with  pride  and  pleasure.  It  is  fortunate,  however,  that  one 
individual  undertook  for  his  own  gratification  a  task  which  properly  be- 
longed to  the  civic  authorities,  and  that  Mr.  Roach  Smith  should  have 
set  to  work  to  collect  and  preserve  those  relics  of  bygone  times  which 
aldermen  and  common  councilmen  had  so  little  care  for.  The  museum 
of  antiquities  formed  by  this  gentleman  was  for  several  years  past  ar- 
ranged at  his  residence,  in  Liverpool  Street,  city,  and  consisted  of  the 
weapons  and  tools  of  flint  and  stone  which  mark  "the  manufacturing  skill 
of  our  British  ancestors ;  also  of  swords,  spears,  statues ;  personal  orna- 
ments of  bronze,  gold  and  ivory ;  leathern  sandals ;  vessels  for  domestic 
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STATUE  OF  GENERAL  WARREN. 

We  present  on  this  page  a  correct  representation  of  the  statue 
of  General  Warren  recently  inaugurated  with  such  imposing  cere- 
monies at  Charlestown,  drawn  expressly  for  us  by  Mr.  Hill  from 
an  admirable  photograph  by  Messrs.  Southworth  and  Hawes, 
Trcmont  Row.  The  statue  is  of  the  purest  Italian  marble,  seven 
feet  in  height,  and  will  be  permanently  placed  upon  a  pedestal  four 
feet  in  height,  so  that  the  total  distance  from  the  ground  to  the  top 
of  the  figure  will  he  eleven  feet.  The  original  weight  of  the  block 
from  which  the  figure  was  hewn  was  seven  tons,  almost  five  of 
which  have  been  lost  in  the  process  of  sculpture.  The  artist  has 
been  engaged  three  years  in  the  elaboration  of  the  work.  In  the 
head  he  has  been  quito  successful,  its  pose3  and  the  expression  of 
high  resolve  and  enthusiasm  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  Far 
different  is  it  with  the  figure,  the  bolt  uprightness  of  which  is  un- 
relieved by  any  line  of  grace.  The  left 
arm  forms"  a  right  angle,  and  the  right, 
which  rests  on  the  sword,  is  very  stiff 
and  constrained.  The  legs  also  are 
bounded  by  strait  lines,  and  the  drapery 
is  very  poorly  handled,  the  multitudin- 
ous wrinklos  of  the  lower  part  of  it  be- 
ing wholly  incomprehensible.  The  head 
alone  realizes  our  conception  of  the 
youthful  hero  and  martyr,  and  is  worthy 
of  the  artist  and  the  subject.  Mr.  Dex- 
ter has  done  well  to  clothe  his  hero  in 
the  dress  of  the  period,  instead  of  fol- 
lowing the  fashion  of  some  artists  who 
insist  on  robing  characters  of  all  ages  in 
the  conventional  Roman  toga  or  tunic, 
or  else  exhibit  them  in  a  state  of  semi- 
nudity,  as  great  a  violation  of  good 
taste  as  it  was  in  the  Dutch  painters  to 
put  Flemish  jerkins  and  jackboots  on 
their  Scriptural  heroes.  But  whatever 
may  bo  our  opinion  of  the  artistic  merits 
of  the  statue,  as  a  whole,  we  arc  re- 
joiced that  an  effigy  of  the  brilliant,  and 
lamented  hero  has  been  placed  on  the 
scone  of  his  heroic  martyrdom.  The 
pilgrims  who  flock  thither  go  not  to  a 
shrine  of  art  but  to  the  altar  of  patriot- 
ism, and  there  is  enough  in  this  memo- 
rial to  stir  the  blood  of  the  coldest 
hearted.  We  rejoice  that  this  statue 
was  inaugurated  with  such  pomp,  that 
the  highest  eloquence,  the  most  distin- 
guished bravery  and  beauty  of  the  land 
graced  it,  and  that  from  far  and  wide 
citizens  and  soldiers  flocked  together  "to 
honor  the  anniversary  of  a  day  among 
the  proudest  on  our  records.  Some  in- 
teresting facts  in  relation  to  the  past 
anniversaries  of  this  day  were  published 
recently  in  the  Boston  Post,  from  which 
we  learn  that  the  credit  of  first  celebrat- 
ing the  day  is  due  to  the  Charlestown 
artillery  company,  which  still  lives.  It 
celebrated  the  day  in  1794  with  much 
parade,  and  it  was  joined  by  a  portion 
of  the  military  of  Boston.  This  corps 
have  from  that  day  to  this  paraded  an- 
nually on  the  anniversary.  The  lately 
formed  corps,  the  Charlestown  City 
Guard,  have  followed  this  custom.  The 
honor  of  erecting  the  earliest  monument 
on  Breed's  Hill  is  due  to  King  Solo- 
mon's Lodge,  in  Charlestown,  which 
erected  a  Tuscan  pillar  to  the  memory 
of  Gen.  Warren  on  the  spot  where  he 
fell.  This  was  dedicated,  with  much 
parade,  on  the  second  of  December, 
1794,  when  John  Soley,  Esq.  delivered 
a  neat  and  eloquent  address,  and  Dr. 
Bartlett,  on  the  return  of  the  procession 
to  "Warren  Hill,"  delivered  an  eulogy 
on  Gen.  Warren.  The  next  re<_ 
celebration  of  the  Bunker  Hill  ann  or- 
sary  was  in  1801,  by  the  Charlestown 
Artillery  Company,  commanded  by 
Capt.  Joseph  Miller.  An  ovation  was 
pronounced  by  William  Austin,  A.  B., 
(the  father  of  the  collector  of  this  port), 
in  which  the  pure  principles  of  patriot- 
ism were  displayed  in  a  lofty  and  im- 
pressive manner.*    From  1801  to  1825 


there  appears  to  have  been  no  general  celebration  of  the  battle. 
The  splendid  parade  of  the  1825  anniversary,  wlicn  the  corner 
stone  of  the  monument  was  laid,  and  Lafayette  was  present,  and 
Daniel  Webster  was  the  orator,  was  unequalled  by  anything  of 
the  kind  ever  seen  in  New  England.  In  18?6,  the  young  men  of 
Charlestown  celebrated  the  day  with  much  spirit,  when  Hon. 
Alexander  H.  Everett  delivered  a  truly  classic  oration.  In  1841, 
the  day  was  celebrated  by  the  Warren  Phalanx  of  Charlestown, 
when  an  excellent  historical  address  was  delivered  by  Rev,  George 
E.  Ellis.  In  1843,  there  was  another  great  celebration  by  the 
Bunker  Hill  Monument  Association  on  the  completion  of  the 
monument,  when  the  president  and  his  cabinet  were  present,  and 
Daniel  Webster  was  again  the  orator.  Since  that  time  there 
have  been  but  two  general  celebrations  connected  with  the  day ;  one 
when.  Hon.  Edward  Everett  delivered  an  admirable  oration  in  one 
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of  the  ship  houses  in  the  navy  yard,  when  Col.  Perkins  started  the 
subscription  that  has  resulted  in  the  Warren  statue;  and  the  other 
was   an   interesting   masonic   celebration,  when  a  model    Statue  of 
the  first  monument  was  placed  in  the   monument.     On  this  occa- 
sion the  venerable  John  Soler,  Esq.,  who  delivered  the  address  on 
the  hill  in  1794,  made  one  of  the  speeches  in  the   tent.     Then  the 
masonic  institution  was  out  in  great  force.     Once,  also,  the  city  of 
Charlestown  has  formally  celebrated  the  day,  when  there  was  a 
procession,  and  an  oration  was  delivered  by   Rev.  Thomas  Starr 
King.     It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  our  readers,  before  quitting 
this  theme,  to  pass-in  rapid  review  the  principal  incidents  in  the 
life  of  the  hero  Warren.     Joseph  Warren  was   horn   at   Roxbury, 
in  this  State,  in  1740,  and  was  educated   at  Harvard   University, 
where  he  was  as  much  beloved  by  his  fellow-students  for  his  fine 
traits  of  character,  his  courage,  generosity,  and  fearless  indepen- 
dence, as  he  was  respected  for  his  bril- 
liant talents  and  accomplishments.     Ho 
graduated   in   1759,   stadicd  medicine, 
and  commenced  its  practice  in  Boston 
with  great  success.    Ardent  and  enthu- 
siastic, politics  soon  engaged  his  atten- 
tion, and  he  became  an  earnest  advocate 
of  the  cause  of  the  colonists  in  their 
earliest  struggles  against  the  encroach- 
ments  and  oppression   of  the   mother 
country.     Wielding  an   able  pen,  his 
political  essays  commanded   attention 
and   influence.     In  the  year   1768,  be 
became  a  leading  member  of  a  patriotic 
association  of   Boston  which    exerted 
$rreat  influence  over  tlic  movements  of 
the  sons  of  liberty.     In  the  plans  of  de- 
fence which  he  helped  to  mature  in  this 
assembly,  whose  proceedings  were   at 
first  secret,  he  evinced  great  discretion 
and  wisdom,  notwithstanding  the  fiery 
ardor  of  his  character.     He  was  twice 
selected  to  deliver  the  oration  on  the 
anniversary  of   the  Boston   massacre, 
and  though  the  tones  attempted  to  over- 
awe him,  he  spoke  with  the  Ktraost  fear- 
lessness and  enthusiasm.     On  the  even- 
in"-  before  the  battle  of  Lexington,  lie 
obtained  intelligence  of  the  projected 
expedition  against  Concord,  and  at  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  despatched  an  express 
to  Hancock  and  Adams,  who  were  then 
at  Lexington,  to  warn  them  of  their 
danger.     He  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
the  next  day,  and  it  is  said  narrowly  es- 
caped death  in  that  affair.     We  after- 
wards find  him  at  Cambridge  rendering 
great  service  iu  organizing  the  irregular 
troops  that  came  pouring  into  the  town 
to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  continental 
armv.     Here  he  displayed  great  cool- 
ness" and  great  military  aptitude.  When 
Hancock  repaired  to   the  congress  at 
Philadelphia,   Warren  was  chosen    to 
succeed  him  in  the  presidency  of  the 
provincial  congress,  and  four  days  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  received 
a  major-general's  commission.     He  had 
-   no  c-omnranu-ou  &*  "*  °f  June,  but 
was  present  as  a  voluntecV;  5CK!?.,1*  a 
dutv  to  set  an  example  to  men  callea 
upon  to  peril  life  in  the  service  of  their 
country.     He  was  killed  in  the  trenches 
bv  a  bullet,  just  as  the  retreat  com- 
menced, having  lived  only  long  enough 
to  witness  the  flower  of  the  Brirish  army 
fall  before  the  fire  of  his  undisciplined 
countrymen,  an  earnest  of  the  prowess 
thev  were  destined  to  exhibit  on  many 
a  future  field  of  fame.     His  loss  was 
widely  mourned  as  a  public  calamity. 
He  was  only  thirty-five  years  of  age  at 
the  time  of  "his  death,  and  was  the  first 
victim  of  rank  who  fell  in  the  struggle 
between   the   colonies  and  the  parent 
country.     In   the  spring  of   1776,  his 
bones  were  disinterred  and  entombed  in 
Boston,  on  which  occasion  an  eloquent 
funeral  eulogy  was  pronounced  by  a 
member  of  the  society  of  masons,  of 
which  he  had  been  grand  master  in 
America  and  an  earnest  advocate. 
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[continued.] 
CHAPTER  V. 

HONOR   AND    DISHONOR. 

After  Mr.  Lcdroit  was  gone,  the  young  mini  felt  sad  at  heart, 
and  often  pondered  over  the  mystery  of  his  parentage  until  ho 
determined  to  insist  upon  an  explanation.  But  when  lie  would 
find  Iiimself  alone  with  Mr.  Spencer,  his  courage  would  fail  him. 

One  evening,  as  he  sat  listlessly  before  the  fire,  Mr.  Spencer 
came  with  a  large  packet  in  his  hand. 

"  I  have  important  tidings  for  you,  Clem,"  he  said. 

The  lad's  heart  throbbed  wildly,  for  he  fancied  that  the  mystery 
of  his  life  was  to  be  solved,  and  he  gazed  eagerly  at  the  package. 

"  It  is  from  Senator  Ledroit,"  continued  Mr.  Spencer,  "  and  it 
contains  your  appointment  as  a  cadet  at  West  Point." 

"A  cadet!"  exclaimed  young  Clement,  clapping  his  hands  with 
joy.  "  Am  I  really  to  be  a  cadet?"  And  all  his  troubles  were 
forgotten  in  these  joyful  tidings,  which  opened  the  path  to  future 
distinction. 

"  Yes,  my  dear  Clem;  you  are  to  enter  West  Point,  after  all. 
I  feel  regret  at  parting  from  you,  but  your  heart  is  bent  on  a  sol- 
dier's life,  and  I  know  you  will  not  disgrace  the  name  you  bear." 

The  remaining  winter  months  passed  quickly  away,  and  at  the 
commencement  of  the  spring  term,  Mr.  Spencer  went  with  Cle- 
ment to  West  Point,  and  remained  there  until  the  lad  was  com- 
fortably installed. 

West  Point — what  American  heart  does  not  leap  with  joy  and 
swell  with  pride  at  the  mere  mention  of  this  martial  nursery, 
which  is  equally  famed  for  national  beauties  and  historical  recol- 
lections !  On  its  impregnable  heights,  the  patriot  beholds  the 
rampart  which  was  defended  by  brave  hearts  and  bold  amis  in  the 
most  gloomy  period  of  our  national  history.  A  stern  relic  of  a 
6terner  age,  the  ruined  fortress  stands  a  monument  of  Arnold's 
unsuccessful  treason,  while  near  the  smiling  river  is  ground  hal- 
lowed by  the  tread  of  Washington  and  of  Lafayette.  Glorious, 
too,  is  the  magnificent  scenery  around,  with  its  craggy  rocks,  its 
sparkling  cascades,  its  lovely  valleys,  its  picturesque  mansions,  its 
busy  towns,  its  commerce-laden  river — all  forming  a  theme  on 
which  a  lover  of  his  country  gazes  with  pride,  while  his  heart 
throbs  with  gratitude  to  those  who  there  perilled  their  lives  to 
hinder  a  foreign  focman  from  profaning  the  spot  with  conquering 
tread.  Every  step  exhibits  a  new  charm,  and  even  old  Father 
Rhine,  so  dear  to  landscape  painters,  is  eclipsed' by  that  portion  of 
the  Hudson  of  which  West  Point  is  the  citadel,  and  old  Crow's 
Nest  the  frowning  champion. 

The  class  in  which  Clement  Spencer  entered  was  one  of  unusual 
promise,  although  ere  the  first  year  of  study  had  passed  away, 
more  than  one  who  had  held  a  brilliant  position  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  term  fell  like  a  meteor,  leaving  a  mournful  darkness 
behind  the  wreck  of  his  glittering  train.  Others,  who  were  proudly 
ambitious,  yet  held  no  exalted  rank  in  the  lists  of  intellect,  impelled 
their  energies  onward  with  unfaltering  determination  for  renown, 
their  perseverance  levelling  obstacle  after  obstacle  to  a  near 
approach  to  the  coveted  "engineer  appointment,"  which  is  the 
reward  of  the  foremost  graduates. 

Clement  Spencer,  although  not  one  of  those  governed  by 
meteoric  impulses,  or  given  to  plodding  study,  displayed  indica- 
tions of  high  talents,  and  was  especially  distinguished  for  his  mar- 
tial bearing  in  the  military  exercises.  To  these  attainments  were 
added  that  cultivated  wit,  playful  humor,  and  conversational 
power,  which  over  renders  a  young  man's  society  pleasing  and 
attractive ;  while  the  most  graceful  manners,  ever  easy  and  defer- 
ential, made  him  an  ornament  to  any  social  circle. 

Nature,  too,  had  been  liberal  to  the  young  cadet,  whose  figure 
was  tall,  slight  and  sinewy,  while  his  face  might  have  been  taken 
by  an  artist  as  a  model  of  manly  beauty.  His  eyes  were  full  and 
dark,  with  what  might  have  been  called  a  tender  expression  ;  but 
this  feminine  softness  was  relieved  by  a  haughtiness  about  the 
lips,  which,  both  in  their  form  and  comprehension,  gave  an  idea 
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of  energy  and  force^ 
j^^^B^TTrc^uich  woman  loves  to  look  upon,  for  it  comes  from  the 
heart  It  was  the  heart  which  sent  the  flushed  crimson  to  the 
cheek,  while  the  mind  lighted  up  the  symmetrical  forehead,  around 
which  clustered  his  raven  hair.  This  smile  it  was  that  enlivened 
his  classical  features,  chasing  away  a  sternness  which  at  times 
hung  over  them  like  a  thunder-cloud  over  a  flower-garden  in  the 
bright  July. 

Of  all  his  fellow-students,  Clement  preferred  a  Georgian,  named 
Allan  Clayton.  Full  of  enthusiasm,  and  possessing  great  natural 
abilities,  he  could  easily  have  been  at  the  head  of  his  class,  but 
Clayton  much  preferred  stealing  away  to  the  river  bank,  and  there 
passing  the  study  hours  in  watching  the  vessels  as  they  glided 
past,  while  he  enjoyed  a  fragrant  Havana. 

Of  course,  he  was  often  reported,  especially  for  non-attendance 
to  those  details  of  cadet-life  which  he  considered  menial.  One  of 
these  was  cleaning  bis  musket,  and  it  was  with  some  surprise  that 
at  a  monthly  inspection  tho  officer  found  that  Cadet  Clayton's 
piece  was  in  excellent  order.     Clayton  himself  was  somewhat  sur- 


prised,  for  he  was  not  aware  that  ho  had  used  sand-paper  or  rotten- 
stone,  and  the  whole  class  were  amazed  to  hear,  at  evening  parade, 
"  Cadet  Spencer  is  sentenced  to  solitary  confinement  for  twenty- 
four  hours  for  appearing  at  inspection  with  his  musket  and  bayonet 
disgracefully  dirty  and  unfit  for  use." 

This  was  the  subject  of  conversation  that  evening,  for  Clement 
had  always  been  a  model  for  neatness  and  attention  to  duty,  nor 
was  it  until  guard-mounting  tho  next  morning  that  the  mystery 
was  solved. 

"  Clayton,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  relieved  guard,  "  how  did  you 
get  through  inspection  yesterday  ?" 

"  Capitally,  though  I  don't  exactly  sec  how.  Captain  Havcrsac 
actually  complimented  me  on  the  condition  my  musket  was  in." 

"  Good  !     I  told  the  boys  that  you  would  astonish  him." 

"  What!"  exlaimed  Clayton;  "did  you  putmypieco  in  order?" 

"Not  I;  but  I  did  better." 

"  How !" 

"  Why,  I  took  another  musket  from  the  rack,  and  as  only  the 
stocks  are  numbered,  changed  barrels,  bauds,  locks  and  bayonets. 
Some  poor  fellow  must  have  had  a  job,  for  your  barrel  was  actu- 
ally honey-combed  with  rust." 

Clayton  rose,  as  if  struck,  and  went  directly  to  the  principal, 
stating  this  exchange,  and  requesting  that  he — the  innocent  cause 
of  Spencer's  imprisonment — might  be  substituted  in  Ins  place. 
The  gallant  colonel,  delighted  with  this  generosity  of  heart,  sent 
at  once  for  the  prisoner,  and  had  both  of  the  young  men  dine  with 
him.  A  warm  friendship  immediately  sprang  up  between  the  two, 
and  on  obtaining  their  annnal  furlough,  they  went  in  company  to 
New  York,  where  Mr.  Spencer  wished  Clement  to  remain  a  few 
days  ere  coming  to  Coalboro'. 

Well  supplied  with  money,  the  two  friends  plunged  into  the  dis- 
sipations of  the  metropolis,  and  the  second  night  found  them  at 
a  noted  gambling  house  near  the  Park.  Clement  never  played  at 
any  game  of  chance,  hut  Clayton  had  a  great  fondness  for  such 
sports,  and  as  "the  sights"  were  to  be  seen,  they  had  put  on  citi- 
zen's clothing  and  gone. 

It  was  a  magnificent  establishment.  Costly  draperies,  richly- 
gilded  picture  frames,  and  furniture  adapted  for  luxurious  ease, 
were  well  calculated  to  entice  the  strangers  who  visited  the  city, 
while  a  well-set  supper-table,  at  which  several  of  the  choicest  wits 
in  New  York  were  always  present,  had  great  fascinations  for  the 
residents. 

Clement,  seeing  a  table  covered  with  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals in  the  first  room  they  entered,  took  a  seat,  and  told  Clayton 
that  he  would  read  until  the  fifty  dollars  in  his  pocket  was  lost. 

"Never  mind,"  said  Clayton,  as  he  turned  away,  "I  may  break 
the  bank  yet." 

Clement  was  soon  deeply  immersed  in  a  late  number  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  when  some  one  near  remarked,  in  a  tone  which 
sounded  familiar,  that  it  was  "  a  pleasant  evening." 

"Yes,  sir,"  repb'ed  young  Spencer,  looking  up.  But  he  was 
not  able  to  recognize  the  sharp,  scrutinizing  glance  which  met  his. 

"  You  are  not  playing  V1  said  the  stranger. 

"No,  sir,"  answered  Clement.  "I  have  a  friend  who  is,  and 
am  waiting  here  for  him." 

To  Clement's  surprise,  the  stranger  now  inquired  after  Mr. 
Spencer  and  Martha  Gray,  displaying  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  Coalboro',  and  all  the  time  watching  him  as  a  cat  would 
watch  a  mouse.     At  last  he  asked : 

"By  tho  way,  what  was  your  mother's  maiden  name,  Mr. 
Spencer  1" 

The  young  man  bit  bis  lip  through  and  through  at  this  question, 
at  which  no  offence  could  be  taken,  but  which  cut  him  to  tho  very 
heart. 

"  Surely,  sir,"  he  replied  at  length,  "  this  is  no  place  for  family 
histories  V 

"Ah !"  proceeded  the  stranger,  "  I  was  ahout  to  give  you  some 
new  facts  relating  to  an  interesting  chapter  of  your  own.  Pardon 
me  for  intruding  it."  And  with  a  sarcastic  smile,  he  bowed  and 
left  the  room. 

In  vain  did  Clement  now  attempt  to  read,  for  a  desire  to  ascer- 
tain what  the  stranger  knew  of  his  mother  absorbed  every  other 
emotion.  So,  throwing  down  the  Review,  he  rose,  and  went  into 
the  next  room. 

It  was  devoted  to  the  game  of  "roulette."  A  machine  was  on 
the  centre  of  a  large  table,  covered  with  a  green  cloth,  bearing 
certain  signs  in  yellow  and  red  well-known  to  the  initiated,  while 
in  the  centre  were  piles  of  gold  and  silver,  apparently  fresh  from 
the  mint.  Presiding  over  tho  game  were  two  "  croupiers,"  pale 
from  late  watching,  with  features  as  exr^-espjsr.Icss'^slf  cat  from 
marble.  Around,'/--1  .table  ^  the  players,  some  with  faces  seamed 
into  an  expression  of  tranquil  cupidity,  others  so  excited  by  their 
sanguine  temperaments  as  to  rejoice  when  they  won,  and  curse 
when  they  lost.  Otherwise  a  strict  silence  was  observed,  and  the 
very  click  of  the  ivory  ball,  as  it  was  whirled  around,  was  dis- 
tinctly heard.  Then  came  the  announcement  of  the  winning 
color  in  a  voice  little  above  a  whisper,  and  the  next  moment  the 
rake  of  one  croupier  was  hauling  in  the  winnings  of  the  bank, 
while  the  other  was  distributing  the  gains  to  the  fortunate. 

But  as  neither  Clayton  nor  the  stranger  were  in  this  room,  Cle- 
ment passed  into  the  next,  where  groups  were  gathered  around 
different  tables,  at  which  parties  were  playing  with  cards  or  dice. 
Among  those  using  the  last  mentioned  were  Clayton  and — yes — 
young  John  Spencer.  He  had  grown  taller  and  stouter  since  he 
visited  Coalboro',  and  now  wore  a  large  black  wig,  but  there  was 
no  mistaking  the  supercilious  smile  that  played  on  his  thin  lips  as 
he  pocketed  stake  after  stake.  His  "ran  of  luck"  was  really 
extraordinary. 

Clayton  was  evidently  much  excited,  and  just  as  his  friend 
approached  the  table,  he  laid  down  a  gold  eagle,  saying : 


"  Well,  here  goes  my  last  dollar," 

"  I  bet  four  to  your  one,"  replied  John  Spencer,  with  a  drunken 
chuckle,  as  he  put  on  the  table  four  similar  coins,  just  won  from 
his  opponent.     "  It's  your  throw." 

Clayton  took  the  dice,  and,  to  his  own  astonishment,  threw 
within  two  of  the  highest  number  possible. 

"  I  must  beat  that,"  said  John  Spencer.  But  just  as  he  was 
about  to  throw,  he  let  the  dice  fall.  Stooping,  he  picked  them  up, 
rather  clumsily,  and  threw.  Six  was  on  tho  upper  face  of  each 
one  of  the  dice, — again  the  same,  and  again. 

But  when  this  extraordinary  result  was  visible  the  last  time, 
Clayton  with  a  swoop  seized  the  dice. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  in  a  determined  tone,  "theso  dice  must 
be  examined." 

"  Sir!"  exclaimed  the  stranger,  "  do  you  dare  accuse  the  son  of 
John  Spencer  of  fraud  ?     Put  down  those  dice !" 

"  Yes  !"  screamed  the  detected  culprit,  stuttering  and  foaming 
with  rage,  although  he  turned  white  as  a  sheet.  "Put  down  those 
dice.     Who  are  you,  any  how  ?" 

But  Clayton  leaned  back  in  his  chair  with  compressed  lips,  and 
no  other  sign  of  emotion  visible  on  his  composed  features,  saying : 

"  I  fear  neither  principal  nor  accomplice.  Let  the  gentlemen 
present  he  judges." 

This  calmness  increased  the  rage  of  John  Spencer  and  his 
friend  ;  but  those  present — many  of  them  declaring  that  Spencer 
had  also  won  their  money — insisted  on  having  the  dice  tested. 
The  keeper  of  the  house  was  called,  and  he  threw  them.  All  bent 
forward.     Every  one  presented  the  highest  number. 

"  They  have  been  changed !"  roared  John  Spencer.  "  He  has 
done  this  to  injure  me.     Who  knows  him  V 

"I  do,"  said  Clement,  coming  forward.  "Ay,  and  I  vouch  for 
his  honor  as  a  cadet  and  as  a  gentleman.     You  know  me." 

"Confound  you!"  exclaimed  John.  "You  are  always  in  my 
way.  Here,  take  yonr  money."  Throwing  the  gold  just  won  to 
Clayton,  he  left  the  room,  the  keeper  of  the  honse  begging  the 
company  not  to  take  any  further  notice  of  the  "unhappy  affair." 

Calling  for  the  head  waiter,  Clayton  told  him  to  share  the  fifty 
dollars  among  the  servants  of  the  establishment,  and  they  left. 
Traversing  the  Park,  they  were  about  entering  the  then  fashion- 
able hotel  called  "  Washington  Hall,"  where  they  put  up,  when  a 
man  wrapped  in  a  cloak  came  towards  them,  and  when  just  oppo- 
site Clement,  hissed  out :  "  You  are  good  at  recognizing  people ; 
would  you  remember  your  mother?" 

Turning,  as  if  shot,  he  chased  the  man,  but  in  vain.  Yet  he 
felt  confident  that  it  was  the  stranger  whom  he  had  met  at  the 
gaming-house.  Alas !  was  this  fatal  secret  ever  to  hang  over  him 
like  an  incubus  ? 


CHAPTER  VI. 


LOVE    AND    HATRED. 


After  remaining  in  New  York  a  few  days,  during  which  the 
cadets  neither  saw  nor  heard  from  John  Spencer,  Jr.,  they  left  for 
Coalboro',  where  they  were  received  by  Mr.  Spencer  with  a  hearty 
welcome.  The  old  gentleman  had  heard  of  Iris  godson's  high 
position  at  the  academy,  to  which  he  was  by  no  means  insensible, 
and  Martha  Gray,  now  confined  to  her  room  by  old  age,  received 
"  her  boy "  with  tears  of  joy.  Entertainments  were  given  on 
every  hand,  and  the  wearers  of  the  neat  gray  uniforms  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  many  a  fair  heart.  Clayton  was  a  professed 
flirt,  but  in  vain  did  bright  eyes  shed  their  softest  rays  at  tho 
approach  of  Mr.  Spencer's  heir,  while  the  mamas  saw  that  all 
the  artillery  of  their  daughters'  coqnetry  was  called  forth  and  pro- 
perly aimed.  Devoted  to  his  studies,  Clement's  mind-kingdom  cf 
pleasant  thoughts  had.  yet  preserved  itself  from  the  invasion  of 
these  conquering  "  granny-dears  "  who  urge  forward  their  "  light- 
troops  "  against  the  parapets  of  marriageable  young  men's  affec- 
tions, and,  amid  the  tumult  which  they  raise,  often  manage  to  let 
the  besiegers  into  the  citadels  of  the  besieged  heart.  Once  there, 
capitulation  is  inevitable. 

Often,  during  this  pleasant  visit,  did  Clement  long  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  seek  an  explanation  as  to  his  own  history  from  Mr. 
Spencer.  But  Clajion  was  generally  with  him,  and  no  fit  occa- 
sion presenting  itself,  he  returned  to  West  Point  no  wiser  than  he 
came. 

The  very  day  after  their  arrival  at  West  Point,  they  were  sum- 
moned before  the  principal,  who  showed  them  an  anonymous  letter, 
stating  that  Jiey  had  not  only  visited  a  gambling  house  while  at 
New  York,  but  had  become  engaged  in  a  disgraceful  brawl  while 
there. 

"  What  have  you  to  say  to  this  V3  he  asked. 

Clayton  immediately  gave  a  correct  version  of  the  affair,  not 
concealing  the  fact  that  lie  had  played,  but  exculpating  his  friend. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  the  colonel ;  "  the  letter  has  no  signature,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  considered  a  complaint  of  which  I  can  take 
official  cognizance.  But  don't  let  me  learn  any  more  snch  stories 
of  your  adventures." 

The  young  men  thanked  him  cordially,  and  withdrew,  vowing 
vengeance  against  the  anonymous  informer.  That  it  was  young 
John  Spencer,  neither  entertained  a  doubt. 

It  was  soon  the  season  for  the  annnal  visit  of  the  Board  of  Visi- 
tors, and  the  hotel  was  filled  with  fair  representatives  of  almost 
every  State,  either  relatives  of  members  of  the  board,  or  of  some 
cadet.  The  observed  of  all  observers  in  this  galaxy  of  beauty, 
was*  Miss  Ida,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Robert  Patterson,  of  New 
York,  who  had  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  board.  He  was 
a  millionaire,  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune  ;  and  with  him  all 
things,  both  divine  and  human,  were  subservient  to  money-mak- 
ing. Indeed  it  was  his  boast  that  though  a  laborer's  son,  he  was 
born  to  make  a  fortune — that  is,  he  was  born  without  soul,  and 
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hull  In-  owned  but  sixpence  a  day,  he  would  have  saved  half  of  it. 
Hi  career  at  school  was  characteristic,  for  even  the  pre  enti  ol 
marbles  which  be  occasionally  received  from  his  playmates  were 
carefully  boarded  up,  and  then  sold  back  to  them  ai  ocea  ion 
offered.  Entering  a  mercantile  house  an  errand-boy,  ho  had 
crowded  his  Wiiy  I"  its  hour! — despised,  yet  meful,  mid  not  huti-d 
because  be  hud  not  spirit  enough  to  quarrel.  Beginning  life  with- 
out a  cent  of  capital,  he  whs  now  master  of  a  colossal  fortune) 
which  he  frequently  doubled  by  lending  rami  of  it  at  a  large  inter- 
est, upon  the  best  security.  Indeed  he  had  sought  the  appoint- 
ment "f  a  mombbrof  the  Board  of  Visitors,  because  it  would 
enable  him  to  bring  his  only  daughter  to  West  Point,  where  slio 
could  recruit  her  health  without  any  extra  expense. 

Bach  was  the  father ;  but  0,  how  different  was  the  daughter, 
riow  in  die  first  dawn  of  her  boauty.  Her  mother  was  a  French 
countess,  who  hml  fled  from  Paris  when  her  first  husband  had 
been  brought  to  the  guillotine  by  Robespierre,  bringing  the  wreck 
of  her  fortune  in  letters  of  credit  for  n  considerable  sum  on  Mr. 
Patterson.  He,  as  the  easiest  way  of  paying  them,  married  her, 
and  really  treated  her  with  groat  kindness.  This  he  transferred  to 
her  babe,  who  was  loft  motherless  at  tin  early  age,  and  who  was 
thenceforth  her  father's  idol.  For  his  creditors,  or  for  poor  sup- 
pliants for  his  charity,  he  had  no  mercy,  but  his  daughter  Ida  he 
indulged  in  the  fantasies  of  her  childhood,  and  then  in  the  desires 
of  her  girlhood,  until,  at  tho  age  of  seventeen,  she  had  never 
known  disappointment.  Her  life  had  been  all  sunshine,  and  love 
was  an  yet  a  stranger  to  her  breast. 

She  was  an  angelic  creature,  Clement  Spencer  thought,  when 
he  first  saw  her.  Her  patrician  features  were  small  and  regular, 
cut  in  the  most  exact  proportion,  yet  so  clearly  defined  that  to 
gaze  on  the  Grecian  nose  and  arching  npper  lip,  one  might  have 
fancied  traces  of  some  sculptor's  chisel  before  the  madness  of 
passion  had  wished  the  lovely  statin;  into  life.  Her  eyes  were  deep 
blue,  so  deep  that  when  shaded  by  their  drooping  eyelashes  they 
appeared  almost  black,  as  they  sparkled  with  gaiety  or  melted  into 
tenderness.  Her  hair  was  of  that  precious  shade  of  auburn  which 
seems  to  catch  the  sunbeams,  and  from  her  mother  she  inherited 
the  graceful  elastic  form  that  had  made  a  long  line  of  ancestresses 
renowned,  even  at  the  court  of  Versailles.  There  was  nought  of 
heaviness  about  it ;  all  the  graceful  delicacy  remained  ;  while  the 
tiny  foot,  tho  well-proportioned  waist,  and  the  small,  plump  hand, 
but  added  to  the  charm  of  her  symmetrical  yet  well-developed  form. 

Her  features,  unsuccessful  wooers  said,  were  too  passive,  as  if 
the  currents  of  her  existence  were  to  he  stirred  by  their  vapid  non- 
sense.  They  said,  too — those  flattering  gold  hunters — that  she 
was  fair  and  cold  as  a  polar  night,  and  that  theirs  was  the  fate  of 
those  navigators  who  seek  to  find  an  Arctic  sea  of  repose.  But 
they  little  knew  what  warm  passion  looked  covertly  forth  from  her 
eyes,  those  windows  of  the  soul,  whose  light  belied  the  scornful 
arching  of  her  lips.  True,  she  cared  little  for  her  suitors,  or  for 
those  around  her  in  society.  Her  consciousness  that  there  was 
more  in  life  than  was  dreamed  of  in  tho  hollow  philosophy  of  the 
hollow  world,  made  her  shrink  from  the  foibles  of  fashionable  life, 
and  from  those  who  found  in  such  a  life  all  their  aspirations  ful- 
filled. Her  father's  society  was  all  she  coveted,  nor  could  she 
imagine  any  one  superior  to  him,  or  capable  of  promoting  her  hap- 
piness. When  with  him,  the  cold  sneer  vanished  from  her  lips, 
and  a  sunlight  smile  danced  over  her  features  like  an  embodied 
joy,  or  nestled  cosily  in  the  dimples  of  her  cheeks. 

One  of  Mr.  Patterson's  most  fortunate  investments  had  been  in 
the  Ooalboro'  Mining  Company,  and  believing  that  young  Cle- 
ment Spencer  was  the  son  and  heir  of  its  energetic  president,  he 
looked  upon  the  young  cadet  with  great  favor.  He  was  almost  a 
daily  visitor  at  the  hotel,  and  although  he  gazed  at  Ida  almost 
unceasingly  when  in  her  presence,  he  never  sought  to  attract  her 
attention  to  himself.  Oftentimes,  in  the  midst  of  a  lively  conver- 
sation with  a  gay  throng  of  admirers,  would  Ida  pause  and  listen 
as  the  sounds  of  Clement's  voice  fell  upon  her  car,  and  soon  she 
not  only  listened,  hut  songht  opportunities  to  engage  him  in  con- 
versation. The  value  of  his  mind  was  easily  apparent  as  con- 
trasted with  the  frivolous  votaries  of  fashion  who  circled  around 
to  laud  her  beauty,  and  though  Clement  never  complimented  her, 
she  did  not  doubt  his  appreciation  of  her  charms. 

Mr.  Patterson  appeared  delighted  with  the  intimacy  between 
the  young  people,  and  with  his  full  approbation  they  soon  began 
to  take  long  strolls,  visiting  scenes  around  West  Point  that  arc 
not  Arcadian,  only  hecnusc  those  haunts  of  old  were  less  grand 
and  magnificent.  But  the  dreamy  languor  of  the  summer  hours 
had  the  same  benign  and  softening  influence,  and  this  Atlantic 
Tempo,  with  its  crags  and  valleys,  its  pools  and  waterfalls,  and  a 
mightier  river  than  Peneus  gliding  along  its  verdant  and  battlc- 
mented  steeps,  was  the  very  place  (like  the  divine  Egcria  of  the 
ancients)  to  awaken  feelings  of  love  in  the  hearts  of  the  young. 
A  bright  moon  was  not  without  its  influence,  throwing  its  elfin 
beams  upon  the  broad  parade,  while  the  famous  band  discoursed 
martial  strains,  or  turning  into  silver  leaflets  the  foliage  of  Kos- 
ciusko's garden.  Poets  may  tell  of  infantile  joy  at  play,  or  of  the 
tranquil  serenity  of  honored  old  age,  but  on  earth  there  is  not  a 
ray  of  bliss  to  be  compared  to  that  which  lovc-linkcd  hearts  feel  in 
moonlight  promenades.  Then  is  it  that  young  lovers  might  wish 
that  mortality  were  immortal, — then  is  it  that  they  regard  earth  as 
a  paradise,  and  care  not  for  a  brighter  or  a  purer  heaven. 

Of  course,  it  was  soon  nimorcd  about  that  Cadet  Spencer  had 
made  a  favorable  impression  on  the  great  heiress,  and  the  news 
was  not  long  in  reaching  New  York,  where  John  Spencer,  Sr., 
heard  it  on  'change.  The  same  morning  he  received  intelligence 
that  a  shipment  of  flour  had  resulted  in  a  loss  of  some  ten  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  when  he  reached  homo  he  was  not  iu  a  vcry 
amiable  state  of  mind.  He  found  his  family  at  dinner,  and,  to 
add  fresh  fuel  to  his  wrath,  the  meats  were  cold. 


"  Well,  John,"  he  at  las(  growled  out,  "when  did  you  see  that 
Patter  on  girl '." 

-.lust  i»t ihi    lefi  for  West  Point."  said  the  anra 

young  man.     "  1   bopo,  *ir,  I  can  have  a  pair  of  fast  trotters  to 

take  her  t0  ride  with  when  she  comes  hack." 

"  You'd  bettor — v.. n.i  belter.    Wouldn't  you  like  ma  to  gel  a 

house  for  you  to  treat  her  to,  and  furnish  it  at  that  I" 
■'  Why,   how  generons  you  arc !"   exdnu 1   Mr-.   Spencer. 

"Why  not  promise  me  n  new  carriage  now,  nlsof" 
"Fiddlesticks,  ma'am  I    Humbug  1    Here  Pre  been  spending 

money  like  water  to    bring  about    this    match,   and    after    till,  my 

young  gentleman  can't  shine.    He  ha»  heat  the  bush,  hut  another 

hand  has  eanght  the  bird." 

"  Who,  mi?"  eagerly  inquired  John,  turning  very  red. 

"  Who  r     Who  do  you  suppose  1     Why,  lb.-  Bight  Bonorablo 

Clement  Spencer,  Jr.,  who  first  choused  you  out  of  your  uncle's 
property,  and  now  has  taken  the  rich  bride  you  have  Qshed  for  so 
hard." 

The  young  man  felt  no  heart-regret,  for  be  was  not  capable  of 
loving  so  pure  a  creature  u  Ida  Patterson,  and  had  only  pre- 
tended to  ho  paying  his  court  to  her  that  bo  might  draw  larger 
supplies  of  money  for  the  gratification  of  his  dissipated  tastes. 
But  to  think  that  Clement  should  again  step  before  him  was 
unendurable. 

"  I  will  go  to  West  Point  to-night !"  he  exclaimed. 

"  Stop  a  moment,"  plausibly  remarked  Professor  Pike.  "  You 
remember  once  having  a  slight  misunderstanding  with  one  of  this 
fellow's  hrother  cadets,  and  you  know  those  desperadoes  always 
make  common  cause.  I  have  often  thought  about  this  interloper, 
and  it  really  seems  to  me  that  it  is  necessary,  and  at  the  same 
time  pecuniarily  advantageous,  that  he  should  he  set  back,  as  the 
saying  is.  Made  to  take  his  place  as  a  foundling,  and  not  be 
thwarting  the  wishes  and  interests  of  our  first  families." 

"Ah,  professor,"  said  Mrs.  Spencer,  "them  arc  just  my  ideas." 

"And  mine,"  chimed  in  young  John. 

"  Ditto— ditto !  I  endorse  over  all,"  remarked  John,  senior, 
'•  and  will  underwrite  for  expenses  to  any  amount  under  a  thou- 
sand dollars,  if  the  thing  is  well  done." 

"  I  will  leave  for  West  Point  without  delay,"  answered  the 
delighted  professor,  who  saw  a  chance  to  gratify  his  hatred,  and  to 
make  what  he  could  appropriate  of  the  sum.  "  The  matter  must 
bo  looked  to  without  delay,  for  as  Shakspcaro  says,  '  If  'tis  to  be 
done,  when  'tis  done,  then  'tis  well  'twere  done -quickly/" 

While  they  sat,  concocting  diabolical  schemes  for  the  disgrace 
of  the  young  cadet,  there  was  a  loud  knocking  at  the  door,  and 
soon  a  messenger  from  Conlboro'  was  ushered  in,  who  brought 
important  tidings.  He  had  been  ordered  to  proceed  to  West 
Point,  but  Professor  Pike  promptly  remonstrated,  saying  that  he 
would  carry  the  message,  and  should  leave  in  the  morning. 

So  it  was  agreed  that  both  of  the  John  Clements  should  return 
with  the  messenger  to  Coalboro',  and  that  Professor  Pike  and  Mrs. 
Spencer  should  go  to  West  Point.  Cunning  spiders  of  humanity, 
how  they  chuckled  as  they  laid  tho  meshes  of  their  web  of  crime  ! 


CHAPTER  VII. 

SUNLIGHT    ASD    SHADOW. 

The  next  evening  witnessed  the  annual  ball  at  West  Point,  a 
scene  of  festivity  much  talked  of  beforehand,  expected  with  vast 
impatience,  and  attended  by  every-  one  who  had  any  position  or 
connection  that  could  secure  an  invitation.  The  Board  of  Visi- 
tors and  the  officers  of  the  academy  were  all  there ;  not  a  cadet 
was  absent.  New  York  sent  up  a  large  quota  of  hellos  and  voung 
men  of  no  particular  occupation,  while  all  the  towns  about  were 
well  represented.  Beauty,  diamonds  and  uniforms  seemed  to  vie 
with  each  other  in  brilliancy,  honeyed  words  were  murmured  by 
irresistible  voices  in  charmed  cars,  and  the  unequalled  band,  led 
by  Willis  and  his  bugle,  poured  out  a  continued  flood  of  the  rich- 
est and  most  inspiring  harmony. 

What  imparted  interest  to  this  fascinating  scene,  was  the  fact 
among  the  officers  present,  several  were  "under  orders  "  for  the 
far  West,  to  engage  for  years  in  hostilities  with  the  treacherous 
snvages.  How  uncertain  were  the  chances  that  they  would  for 
long  years  ever  enjoy  such  pleasures  again — nay,  many  a  gallant 
heart  that  then  beat  in  unison  to  the  sweet  strains  might  soon  be 
cold  and  still — many  a  bright  eye  that  gazed  tenderly  and  kindlv 
would  consequently  be  dimmed  and  tearful !  Yet  cverv  one 
seemed  disposed  to  enjoy  themselves ;  the  floor  vihratcd  beneath 
the  feet  of  those  who  joined  in  the  mazes  of  the  dance;  vigilant 
mothers  were  kept  busy  in  deciding  upon  the  "  elegibility "  of 
partners;  and  that  wine  of  the  heart  which  ripens  on  the  sunnv 
plains  of  Champagne,  was  quaffed  in  libations  to  the  success  of 
the  graduating  class  in  particular,  with  many  other  general  toasts. 

Ida  Patterson  and  Clement  Spencer  were  conspicuous  among 
the  throng ;  both  were  exquisite  dancers,  and  the  grace  of  their 
movements,  not  less  than  her  irresistible  loveliness  and  his  maniv 
beauty,  attracted  general  admiration.  Yet  neither  cared  for  the 
gay  scene,  and  when  the  guests  went  out  on  the  parade-ground  at 
midnight  to  hear  the  band  play  "  Auld  Lang  Sync  " — in  accord- 
ance with  a  time-honored  custom  in  those  days, — the  enraptured 
pair  insensibly  directed  their  steps  to  the  picturesque  retreat  known 
as  Kosciusko's  garden. 

Tins-  romantic  spot  lies  nestled  upon  the  face  of  the  river-bank, 
like  a  dimple  upon  the  cheek  of  a  lovely  woman,  and  is  embosomed 
in  thick  foliage,  forming  a  framework  for  the  clear  fountain  con- 
secrated by  the  Polish  hero's  memory.  It  was  as  quiet  as  the 
grave,  calm  as  an  angel's  heart,  and  illuminated  bv  the  peaceful 
rays  of  a  full,  overhanging  moon.  The  night  breeze  scarcelv 
stirred  the  trees  ;  the  snowy  sails  of  the  passing  sloops  loomed  up 
in  the  moonlight  like  colossal  spirits,  as  they  noiselessly  glided  on 


their  liquid  path,  and  the  only  found  was  during  the  transit  of  a 
steamboat,  it-  course  marked  by  a  waving  canopy  of  meteor-like 
p-park-.,  and  by  the  undulating  track  which  it  left  behind,  in  which 
the  sloops  dipped  and  if  doing  rererential  homage  to 

the  passing  giant  of  the   wave*. 

Seating  themselves  in  this  retreat,  Clement  and  hi«  fair  com- 
panion spoke  of  the  beauties  of  nature  so  lavishly  spread  around 
ihem,  but  the  conversation  soon  ceased,  for  dure  was  another  and 
a  dominant  idea  in  every  heart.  Happy  cooplol  They  were  not 
skilled  in  analyzing  their  affection — they  only  felt  its  power,  and 
bowed  to  it  and  enjoyed  it — yea,  enjoyed  it.  For  what  earthly 
enjoyment  eon  compete  with  the  aflbction  of  youthful  and  unprac- 
tised hearts,  who  love  with  all  the  sincerity  and  simplicity  of 
nature,  and  with  an  intensity  never  experienced  by  those  whose 
feelings  are  hackneyed.  It  i*  the  golden  age  of  human  existence, 
that  season  of  fir*t  love,  but  ala« !  it  pastes  as  speedily  as  the 
fabled  one  of  the  world  lias  done. 

A  glorious  subject  for  a  painter  would  it  have  Wen  to  portray 
that  galhmt  cadet,  «ith  genial  sincerity  beaming  from  his  true 
eye«,  turning  from  the  beautiful  scene  around  to  gaze  upon  a  coun- 
tcnanro  brighter  than  the  moonlight  and  gentler  than  the  zephyr 
breeze.  Ida,  fitting  in  eloquent  silence — more  eloquent  than  idle 
words,  with  her  long  eyelashes  drooping  on  her  flushed  check, 
where  glowed  the  hue  of  the  rose-bud  when  it  feels  the  warmth  of 
early  spring,  yet  dare*    not   open    it*  leave.      fJloriou*  moment  to 

woman  is  it  when  she  first  love*,  for  it«  influence  colors  her  (hence- 
forward existence.  Man,  who  vowa,  ean  vow  a^-ain.  Woman, 
who  keep*  the  vow  be  breathes,  can  never  believe  again  if  her 
credulity  is  mocked,  for  the  very  essence  of  lovo  is  belief. 

Their  eyes  met,  and  Clement  felt  the  full  force  of  that  re«i«il<«* 
emotion,  whose  pervading  influence  swny«  with  one  common 
impulse  all  animal  life.  Clasping  hergcntle  hand,  ho  passionately 
exclaimed  :  "  Ida,  I  love  you  !" 

She  was  silent ;  her  whole  form  trembled  with  emotion,  and 
glistening  tears,  of  which  she  was  unconscious,  Mole  down  her 
exquisitely  beautiful  face.  Leaning  forward,  she  bent  her  eyes 
upon  Clement,  and  seemed  to  hold  her  breath  that  she  might  drink 
in  every  tone  of  his  voice. 

Clement,  valiant  with  affection,  told  his  love  in  hurried  yet 
earnest  tones.  He  told  her  how,  since  he  had  seen  her,  a  new 
feeling  had  taken  possession  of  his  soul,  producing  an  attachment 
which  words  could  not  express — that  she  was  the  sunlight  of  his 
life,  lighting  up  what  before  was  dark,  and  endowing  everything 
around  with  the  effulgence  of  a  dream ;  better  had  she  never 
inspired  such  an  attachment  than  he  should  be  awakened  from 
such  a  dream — a  dream  of  more  than  earthly  happiness,  for  ho 
had  madly  dreamed  that  she  reciprocated  his  feelings,  and  would 
love  him  in  return. 

He  paused,  but  she  did  not  reply;  she  could  not.  The  sweet 
moment  had  come  that  her  heart  had  yearned  for,  yet,  her  whole 
frame-quivering  with  emotion,  her  lips  failed  to  utter  the  words  of 
her  heart's  framing.  Yet  her  silence  was  nature's  language — 
inimitable  by  the  feigning  pretender,  yet  easily  interpreted  by  tho 
instinctive  sagacity  of  him  who  felt  that  he  was  the  cause  of  the 
lack  of  speech.  The  gentle  pressure  of  her  hand  was  more  elo- 
quent than  language,  and  although  no  vow  came  from  her  tremu- 
lous lip,  Clement  felt  that  the  promise  had  been  given  in  her  heart 
— ay,  and  that  its  record  had  been  entered  in  the  unhlotted  volume 
of  the  recording  angel.  Full  of  joy,  and  hope,  and  confidence,  he 
clasped  her  to  his  heart. 

" Ida— dearest  Ida,"  ho  exclaimed,  "say  that  I  can  call  you 
mine !" 

He  felt  her  heart  heat  wildly  against  his  own,  as  she  murmured : 

"  Yes,  ves — yours  until  death  !" 

Raising  her  face  towards  his,  he  saw  the  truth  at  the  bottom  of 
her  well-like  eyes,  and  sealed  the  pledge  of  love  by  bnrning  kisses 
upon  her  vielding  lips,  until — maiden  jnodesty  regaining  its  sway 
— she  gently  disengaged  herself. 

"Hay!"  whispered  Clement,  drawing  her  closer  to  him.  and 
gazing  as  if  he  almost  doubted  his  own  senses.  But  when  she 
returned  his  ardent  kiss,  with  a  sudden  impulse,  and  then  broko 
from  his  embrace,  he  felt  that  it  was  wrong  to  detain  her  longer, 
and  sat  down  calmly  by  her  side,  upon  the  marble  fountain. 

Thcro  they  remained  for  an  hour,  their  thoughts  pnre  as  the 
crystal  water  at  their  side,  wlrile  the  rays  of  the  moon  gleamed 
upon  them  through  the  dark  trees,  like  smiles  of  hope  contending 
with  the  shades  of  sorrow  upon  the  brow  of  humanity.  He  told 
her  of  his  mountain  home — of  his  indulgent  godfather — of  his 
hopes  of  glory,  and  ever  through  his  word-fabric,  like  a  silver 
thread,  ran  a  heart-wish  that  she  might  share  his  lot — might  be  at 
his  side  in  future  life-visions  of  love. 

Joyous  to  Ida  Patterson  was  this  burning  eloquence  of  passion — 
opening  of  a  new  world  through  the  doors  of  her  unlocked  heart. 
So  she  listened,  and  smiled,  and  faintly  mnnnnred  assent?,  and 
felt  happier  than  she  had  ever  felt  before.  The  sweet  tone?  of 
Clement's  musical  voice,  tremulous  with  passion,  found  their  way 
to  her  inmost  soul ;  nor  did  a  doubt,  or  a  fear,  block  up  the  avenue 
of  her  enjoyment.  It  was  the  golden  moment  of  her  life,  and 
willing  was  she  to  surrender  the  flower  of  her  affections,  her  sym- 
pathies, her  unclouded  nature,  and  her  unsullied  purity.  Her 
heart,  like  that  of  her  lover,  was  well  prepared  by  previous  absence 
of  all  ardent  emotions,  to  become"  completely  absorbed  at  once  by 
the  all-conquering  passion.  Each  alike  yielded  to  the  rapturous 
invasion. 

A  discordant  sound  disturbed  their  happy  thoughts. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Clement ;  "  the  ball  is  over,  nnd  the  younger 
cadets  are  indulging  in  their  usual  revelry  of  a  burlesque  parade." 

"  The  ball  over!"  exclaimed  Ida,  blushing  deeply.  "Let  us 
hurry  back  to  the  hotel.  I  hope  wc  have  not  been  mi-^ed,  for  I  eo 
detest  scandal.1' 
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"Not  more  than  I  do,  loved  one.  Bnt  it  mnv  lie  well  to  return." 
And  they  left  that  romantic  spot,  to  which  each  was  thenceforth  to 
Look  bnck  as  an  oasis  on  the  great  arid  desert  of  life.  A  few 
momenta  more,  nnd  they  parted  nt  the  door  of  the  hotel,  now 
descried  by  the  morry  throng. 

As  Clement  Spencer  turned  away,  the  well-known  voice  of 
Clayton  called  him  : 

"Look  here,  old  fellow,  I  am  detailed  to  bring  yon  to  ITnl  Wil- 
kinson's room,  and  have  no  idea  of  having  heen  made  to  wait 
here  an  honr — no  eignr  nt  that — without  carrying  yon  along  in 
triumph.*' 

Now  tho  happy  lover  would  much  rather  have  retired  to  the 
solitude  of  his  own  quartern  there  to  recall  the  joys  of  the  even- 
ing, Imt  he  eonhl  not  refuse  this  invitation,  he  well  knew,  without 
giving  offence.  So  ho  took  Clayton's  arm,  and  they  were  soon 
welcomed  with  cheers  nt  the  festive  hoard.  It  was  a  choice  galaxy 
of  good  spirits  then  and  there  assembled,  many  of  them  since  dis- 
tinguished in  their  country's  service,  Imt  at  that  time  noted  for 
mad  pranks  and  jovial  revelry.  Songs,  stories,  toasts  and  jests 
were  poured  forth  as  profnscly  as  the  wine  ;  nor  was  it  to  be  won- 
dered nt  that  as  the  fun  grew  more  boisterous,  some  evidences  of 
intoxication  became  evident. 

Prominent  among  those  whose  thickened 
utterances  and  Hushed  faces  gave  token  of 
their  too  copious  libations,  was  a  conceited 
young  cadet  from  New  York  city,  known 
among  his  comrades  as  Count  Discount. 
His  father  was  a  wealthy  broker  in  Wall 
Street,  and  tho  liberal  supplies  of  money 
enjoyed  by  the  son  made  him  an  object  of 
envy,  which  it  magnified  his  self-importance 
until  it  often  became  offensive  He  had 
been  a  great  admirer  of  Ida  Patterson  in  the 
city,  and  when  she  had  come  to  West  Point, 
he  endeavored  to  monopolize  her.  She, 
however,  soon  gave  him  to  understand  that 
she  did  not  wish  to  receive  any  attention 
from  him,  nnd  this  considerate  nipping  of 
his  affection  in  the  bud  had  rankled  in  his 
beclouded  heart  since. 

The  healths  of  several  ladies  were  drank 
with  uproarious  applause,  when  Clayton 
thoughtlessly  proposed  that  of  Miss  Patter- 
son. 

'.'  Stop  I"  hiccupped  Wilkinson,  in  an  ironi- 
cal tone.  "  I  could  tell  you  something  about 
that  paragon  of  prudery  which  might  make 
yon  all  wish  to  call  the  toast  a  bumbcr." 

"What  is  it?"  asked  several  voices. 

"  Why,  the  clear  creature  cut  us  all  at  the 
ball,  and  then  stole  off  to  Kosciusko's  gar- 
den to  enjoy  a  confidential  flirtation." 

"  Who  with  ?"  asked  a  thoughtless  cadet. 

"With  a  gray  coatee,"  said  Wilkinson, 
turning  his  insolent  drunken  leer  upon  Cle- 
ment Spencer,  "  and  witli  a  cadet  in  it." 

Spencer's  checks  tingled  with  rage,  bnt  he 
maintained  his  self-possession. 

"Perhaps,"  continued  Wilkinson,  with  a 
sarcastic  curl  of  his  lip,  "those  interested  m 
this  paragon  of  perfection  will  call  upon 
Cadet  Spencer." 

"  Gentlemen  may  not  thus  wish  to  have  a 
lady's  name  introduced  here,"  calmly  re- 
plied Spencer,  to  whom  all  eyes  were 
directed. 

"  Those  who  kiss  never  tell,"  was  the  pro- 
voking responee. 

"  Wilkinson,  this  lias  gone  far  enough  !" 
exclaimed  Spencer,  and  several  crowded 
around  the  drunken  man,  hoping  to  pacify 
him.     But  it  was  of  no  avail. 

"  I'll  tell,  though  !"  he  shouted,  in  a  shrill 
voice.  "  You  kissed  Ida  Patterson,  and 
she — " 

Ere  he  could  finish  the  sentence,  Sponccr 
sprang  towards  him,  and  with  a  blow  levelled 
him  to  the  ground.  Then  turning  towards 
his  friend,  he  said,  with  no  sign  of  emotion  : 

"  Let  us  go,  Clayton.  Of  course  you  will 
receive  any  message  which  this  prying  slan- 
derer chooses  to  send  me."  And  amidst  the 
expressed  applause  of  almost  every  one 
present,  he  left  the  room,  feeling  that  he  had 
acted  as  a  man  of  honor  should  act  under 
such  circumstances.  * 

Arriving  at  his  own  quarters,  he  saw  a 
stranger,  yet  started  at  the  tones  of  a  voice 
which  sounded  familiarly. 

"I  am  Professor  Pike,  sir,  who  was  at 
Coalboro'  with  young  Mr.  John  Spencer. 
His  father,  Mr.  John  Spencer,  senior,  has 
received  news  that  Mr.  Clement  Spencer  is 
dangerously  ill — " 

"  111  ?  What  is  the  disorder  %"  interrupted 
Clement, 

"He  caught  cold  while  attending  the  fune- 
ral of  a  servant-woman  named  Gray.  Uis 
brother  has  gone  to  sec  him,  and  thought 
that  you  should  know  it.  So  I  have  come 
here  expressly  to  let  you  know." 

Luckily  for  the  sorrow-stricken  young 
man,  his  friend  Clayton  came  along  just 
then,  and  took  him  under  his  charge.     By 

his  efforts,  leave  of  absence  was  obtained  immediately  from  the 
kind-hearted  colonel  in  command,  and  the  morning  boat  from 
Newburg  took  Clement  to  New  York.  He  felt  a  sad  presentiment 
that  his  god-father  would  breathe  his  last  ere  he  could  reach  Coal- 
boro' ;  but  amid  all  his  gloomy  thoughts  came  the  tones  of  Pro- 
fessor Pike's  voice.  Where  had  he  heard  it? 
[to  be  continued.! 


DR.  DAVID  LIVINGSTON, 

THE    AFniCAN    MISSIONARY    AND    TRAVELLER. 

We  present  on  this  page  a  fine  authentic  portrait  from  a  hennti- 
fnl  photograph  of  this  distinguished  man,  who  has  recently  arrived 
in  England,  after  spending  sixteen  years  in  missionary  labors  and 
explorations  in  Africa,  encountering  nnd  Emmbnnting  every  diffi- 
culty with  the  most  heroic  spirit.  The  new  world,  the  very  exis- 
tence of  "Which  was  not  known  to  ihc  civilized  world  four  centuries 
ago,  has  been  traversed  from  the  icy  borders  of  the  polar  ocean  to 
the  volcanic  cones  of  the  land  of  fire ;  and  from  the  range  of  the 
buffalo  on  the  grassy  prairies  of  the  Missouri  to  the  realm  of  the 
condor  on  the  snow-clad  head  of  Chimborazo.  But  Africa — so 
comparatively  contiguous,  so  grand  in  history,  with  a  name  which 
has  been  stamped  for  ages  upon  its  page — the  cradle  of  the  Jewish 
legislator,  and  the  asylum  of  tho  infant  Saviour1 — the  scene  of 
Greek  nnd  Roman  prowess  under  an  Alexander,  a  Scipio,  and  a 
Ciesar — the  prime  emporium  of  oriental  commerce  after  the  fall  of 
Tyre,  and  the  great  repository  of  literature  under  the  Ptolemies, — 
is  still  in  its  interior  regions  beyond  the  bounds  of  geographical 
knowledge,  a  land  of  mystery  to  the  white  man,  with  millions  of 
square  miles  of  territory  which  his  foot  has  never  pressed,  nor  his 
eye  seen.     It  is  curious  to  connect  this  ignorance  of  the  near  and 


THE  DEATH  WATCH. 

This  name  evidently  has  its  origin  from  dark  and  superstitious 
times.  It  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  diminutive  beetle,  the 
little  creature  that  perforates  the  round  holes  in  old  worm-eaten 
furniture  and  wood  work.  "  Tho  ticking,"  says  an  eminent 
naturalist,  "is  produced  by  striking  its  head  against  the  wood," 
in  the  progress  of  these  perforations ;  and  yet  how  often  has  it 
struck  terror  in  the  minds  of  the  attendants  of  the  sick,  and,  from 
communicating  the  omen  to  the  patient,  the  skill  of  the  physician 
has  been  completely  baffled  !  Even  yet,  in  isolated  rural  districts, 
the  belief  that  it  is  the  harbinger  of  death  remains  unshaken.— 
Notes  and  Queries. 


The  proper  means  of  increasing  the  love  we  bear  our  native 
country,  is  to  reside  some  time  in  a  foreign  one. 
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approachable,  with  our  knowledge  of  the  distant  and  inaccessible. 
Though  separated  from  the  lunar  world  by  a  vast  extent  of  celes- 
tial space,  which  mortals  can  never  pass,  reliable  information  has 
been  obtained  respecting  the  contour  and  scenery  of  the  far-away 
orb.  We  are  certain  that  it  is  not  a  steppe-like  region,  but  diver- 
sified with  mountains,  crags,  plains,  gullies  and  abysses — that 
stupendous  heights  rise  with  the  abruptness  of  vertical  walls,  and 
stretch  away  in  immense  curvilinear  chains  upon  its  surface.  We 
arc  even  approximately  acquainted  with  the  diameter  of  the  circu- 
lar inelosures,  the  altitude  of  the  bounding  ramparts,  can  follow 
the  tapering  elongation  of  their  shadows,  and  mark  the  sunlight 
resting  upon  the  towering  peaks,  while  the  valleys  at  their  base 
are  immersed  in  the  gloom  of  sunset.  But  though  thus  familiar 
with  definite  features  in  the  remote  and  unapproachable  domains 
of  nature,  we  are  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  physiognomy  of  an 
intertropical  portion  of  our  home-earth — whether  it  spreads  out  as 
a  sandy  desert  and  stony  plain,  abandoned  to  the  ostrich  and  the 
simoom,  or  has  grand  elevations  mingling  with  the  clouds,  skirted 
with  lovely  valleys,  flowing  waters  and  luxuriant  forests.  Attempts 
have  not  been  wanting  to  solve  the  problem  of  Central  Africa,  and 
the  solution  approaches.  They  revive  painful  reminiscences — the 
memory  of  gallant-hearted  men  who  have  lost  their  lives  in  the 
task  of  exploration,  which,  in  such  a  region,  requires  the  courage 


of  a  lion  and  the  endurance  of  a  camel.  The  names  of  John  Lcd- 
yard,  Frederick  Horncman,  Dr.  Walter  Oudney,  Captain  Clapper- 
ton,  Mnjor  Denhnm,  John  Richardson,  and  Dr.  Overwcg,  occur 
in  the  list  of  those  who  have  fallen  victims  either  to  the  climate  or 
the  hardships  of  their  pilgrimage.  But  a  more  melancholy  enum- 
eration may  be  made.  Major  Houghton  perished,  or  was  mur- 
dered, in  the  basin  of  the  Gambia.  The  truly  admirable  Mungo 
Park  was  killed  in  an  attack  of  the  natives,  at  a  difficult  passage 
of  the  Niger.  The  same  fate  befell  Richard  Lander  in  the  lower 
course  of  the  river.  Major  Laing  was  foully  slain  in  his  tent,  at 
a  halting-place  in  the  Sahara.  John  Davidson  was  assassinated 
soon  after  passing  the  fringe  of  the  desert.  Dr.  Cowan  and  Cap- 
tain Donovan  disappeared  in  the  wilds  of  Southern  Africa,  no 
doubt  by  violence,  while  attempting  to  penetrate  to  the  Portuguese 
settlements  on  the  east  coast,  successfully  reached  by  Dr.  Living- 
ston. Dr.  Vogel,  too,  was  lately  assassinated  in  Africa.  Dr. 
Livingston,  though  he  suffered  the  severest  hardships,  and  even 
wounds,  in  the  course  of  his  pilgrimage,  was  more  foitunate,  and 
has  brought  home  a  mass  of  information,  the  publication  of  which 
will  be  hailed  with  delight  by  learned  and  unlearned  readers. — 
David  Livingston  was  bom  in  the  year  1813,  nt  Blantyre,  a  Tillage 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  where  his  father,  Neil 
Livingston,  now  deceased,  and  his  mother, 
Agnes  Hunter,  who  still  survives,  long  re- 
sided previous  to  their  marriage.  In  youth, 
lie  exhibited  the  marks  of  a  rcsolnte  and 
vigorous  character;  and  the  parents  were 
frequently  congratulated  upon  the  promising 
conduct  of  their  son.  A  portion  of  his  time 
Was  spent  in  a  cotton  factory,  and  the  re- 
mainder in  attending  classes,  both  literary 
and  medical,  at  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
Much  was  he  interested  in  the  latter  study, 
and  such  encouragement  was  given  him  to 
prosecute  it,  as  nnder  ordinary  circumstances 
would  have  led  to  his  establishment  as  a 
practitioner  in  his  native  country.  But  the 
purpose  had  been  previously  formed  to  de- 
vote himself  to  the  cause  of  missions;  and 
in  the  year  1837,  he  offered  his  services  to 
the  London  Missionary  Society.  This  offer 
being  accepted,  he  continued  his  studies, 
both  ministerial  and  medical,  under  its 
auspices,  obtained  his  medical  diploma,  was 
ordained  as  an  evangelist  to  South  Africa, 
and  sailed  early  in  1841,  for  his  destined 
sphere  of  labor,  in  the  ship  "  George."  In 
the  April  of  that  year,  the  missionary  landed 
at  Port  Elizaheth,  on  the  west  coast  of  Algoa 
Bay,  with  a  brave  heart  and  high  objects  in 
view,  though  little  appreciating  at  that  time 
the  perils  and  fatigue  to  be  encountered  in 
penetrating  the  unknown  lands  of  a  region 
"whose  soil  is  fire,  and  wind  a  flame." 
Dangers  from  exposure  to  intense  heat,  from 
length  of  way,  from  hostile  and  treacherous 
natives,  from  wild  animals  and  venomous 
snakes,  from  starvation,  from  the  dire  tor- 
ment of  thirst,  from  miasmatic  swamps,  and 
from  disease,  in  various  forms,  have  heen 
confronted  by  this  remarkable  man,  with  a 
fearlessness  which  provokes  admiration,  and 
with  a  success  in  which  the  blessing  of  Provi- 
dence npon  his  mission  is  signally  apparent. 
From  the  coast,  Dr.  Livingston  proceeded 
to  Kurnman.  Tin's  station  is  in  the  country 
of  the  Bechuanas,  near  a  fountain  that  gush- 
es out  from  cavities  in  the  limestone  rock. 
Near  the  fountain  lies  intercd  Mr.  Kok,  one 
ol  the  first  Dutch  missionaries  in  the  country, 
who,  disheartened  by  the  character  of  the 
people,  took  to  sheep-fanning,  and  was  mur- 
dered by  two  aggrieved  natives  in  his  service, 
while  looking  after  his  flocks.  Slowly  tho 
premises  of  the  station  arose,  its  founders 
working  with  their  own  hands,  as  carpenters, 
masons,  thatchcrs  and  smiths,  in  the  midst 
of  many  troubles.  They  consist  of  a  chapel, 
built  of  limestone,  thatched  with  reeds  and 
straw,  completed  in  1839;  comfortable  cot- 
tage residences ;  a  school-house,  smithery, 
and  other  offices,  with  walled  and  well-stocked 
gardens.  A  broad  grass  walk  divides  the 
premises  on  the  one  hand  from  the  gardens 
on  the  other;  and  round  the  latter  runs  a 
range  of  lofty  trees,  resembling  the  Baby- 
Ionian  willow.  A  pleasant-looking  place  is 
Kurnman.  For  upwards  of  twenty  years  it 
has  been  a  centre  of  light  in  a  land  of  dark- 
ness, while  often  kindly  mentioned  by  way- 
worn scientific  and  gentlemen  travellers,  Mr. 
Methuen,  Dr.  Andrew  Smith,  and  others, 
for  the  Christian  hospitality  of  its  inmates. 
At  this  spot,  Mrs.  Livingston,  daughter  of 
Mr.  Moffat,  was  nurtured  ;  and  here  arrived 
in  1841  Dr.  Livingston,  who  has  opened 
from  this  starting-point  a  new  world  to  the 
knowledge  ol  his  countrymen.  We  have 
not  space  to  follow  up  the  course  of  the  self- 
devoted  missionary  during  his  many  years' 
wander  ings,nll  fil  led  with  generous  labors  and 
with  remarkahlc  discoveries.  He  preached 
the  gospel,  he  healed  the  sick,  he  taught  tho 
arts  of  life  to  strange  people,  meeting  hostili- 
ty with  mildness,  and  disarming  savage  opposition  by  the  mingled 
gentleness  and  firmness  of  his  manner.  After  a  series  of  adven- 
tures, which  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  few  men  to  undergo,  he  returned 
to  England,  to  be  received  with  open  arms  by  his  countrymen. 
He  is  the  recipient  of  more  attentions  than  his  modest  nature 
craves;  but  it  is  creditable  to  the  English  that  while  they  bestow 
medals  and  honors  on  their  heroes  of  the  battlefield,  they  are  equally 
ready  to  respect  that  higher  heroism  which  tho  Christian  mission- 
ary  in  savage  lands  must  possess  and  practise.  It  would  really 
seem  as  if,  through  the  exertions  of  the  missionaries,  a  new  and 
brighter  era  "was  dawning  on  the  long-benighted  continent  of 
Africa.  With  its  almost  boundless  national  resources,  with  its 
natural  productions  capable  of  feeding  the  channels  of  commerce 
for  ages,  it  requires  only  men  for  its  development.  Christianity 
would  produce  a  radical  change  throughout  this  unknown,  world, 
a  large  portion  of  which  is  now  either  a  wilderness  given  up  to 
savage  beasts,  or  roamed  over  by  tribes  almost  as  savage,  and  yet 
not  destitute  of  some  of  the  better  qualities  of  human  nature — not 
incapable  of  being  redeemed  aud  restored.  As  a  field  for  mission- 
ary enterprise,  also,  much  may  yet  be  looked  for  from  this  hitherto 
benighted  continent,  and  the  time  will  come  when,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  human  race,  "  Ethiopia  shall  stretch  forth  her  hands 
unto  God." 
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OUTER  CROBIWELIl 

Wo  present  on  thin  pi^o.  n  portrait  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  lord 
protector  of  the  Cuain  mw.-dth  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ir«- 
lund,  one  of  the  most  striking  figures  in  the  history  of  modern 
times.  He  is  one  of  the  few  groat  men  whoso  feature*  have  ''-- 
capod  the  flattery  of  urti*t%  for  it  is  well  known  tlmt  he  command- 
ed hi*  first  painter  to  depict  him  as  he  was,  without  softening  a 
single  coarse  or  rugged  lineament.  Historians  anil  biographer* 
for  a  series  of  years  blackened]  the  character  of  Cromwell,  bis 
contemporaries  did  not  judge  him  correctly,  and  it  rem  lined  for 
Carlyle  and  D'Aubigne  in  the  present  century  to  give  the  world 
a  true  estimate  of  this  stalwart  "soldier  of  the  Lord,"  this  great 
statesman,  this  bulwark  of  Protestantism,  and  enemy  of  king- 
craft. Carlylo  was  the  first  to  expose  the  misrepresentations  that 
have  grown  and  thickened  these  last  two  hundred  years,  und  to 
help  mankind  to  realize  what  an  honest,  earnest,  God-fearing  man 
this  Cromwell  was — how  he  was 
guiltless  of  selfishness  and  umhi- 
tion ;  and  how,  full  of  faith  and 
love,  ho  labored  for  one  great  end, 
in  the  council-chamber  or  the  hattle- 
fiold,  Cromwell  cuinc  of  good 
family.  His  mother  had  royal 
blood  in  her  veins.  His  paternal 
ancestors  sat  as  Imrons  in  parlia- 
ment so  far  hack  as  Kdward  the 
Second's  time.  Cromwell  himself 
was  horn  at  Huntingdon,  in  the 
huge  Gothic  house  to  which  ins 
father's  brewery  was  attached,  on 
the  25ttl  of  April,  I5U9.  He  was 
n  second  son,  and  the  only  one  of 
three.  whP  lived  to  manhood.  Cu- 
rious talcs  are  told  of  Oliver's 
childhood.  On  one  occasion,  it  is 
said,  playing  with  the  future  Charles 
I.,  he  quarrelled  with  his  illustrious 
jdaymate,  and  made  the  blood  How 
in  copious  streams  from  the  prince's 
nose.  On  another  occasion,  he  is 
said  to  have  dreamed  that  the  cur- 
tains of  Ins  bed  were  slowly  with- 
drawn by  a  gigantic  female  figure, 
who  told  him  that  before  his  death 
he  would  be  the  greatest  man  in 
England.  His  first  years  wore 
spent  in  the  grammar  school  of  his 
native  town,  and  he  entered  Sydney 
Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  April 
23d,  1GH>,  the  very  day  on  which 
Shakspearc  died.  Soon  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  Cromwell  pro- 
ceeded to  London,  and,  according 
to  Noble,  was  entered  at  Lincoln's 
Inn.  In  August,  1 620,  Cromwell 
being  then  twenty-one  years  and 
four  months  old,  wc  find  him  mar- 
ried to  Elizabeth  Uourehier,  a  kins- 
woman of  the  Hainpdens.  The 
marriage  was  celebrated  in  St. 
Gdes's  Church,  Cripplegate — the 
church  in  which,  some  fifty  years 
after,  Milton's  wearied  body  found 
repose.  Cromwell  then  returned 
to  Huntingdon,  where  he  threw 
open  the  doors  of  his  house  to  the 
persecuted  nonconformist  divines, 
where  many  of  his  children  were 
born,  and  where  he  seems  to  have 
been  active  in  business  as  a  brewer, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  have  under- 
gone a  deep  religious  change.  In 
the  third  parliament  of  Charles  L, 
Cromwell  took  Ins  scat  for  Hun- 
tingdon. It  was  a  parliament  ot 
sober,  serious  men.  Weeping  like 
a  girl,  old  Coke  declared  Bucking- 
ham the  author  of  all  the  miseries 
that  had  fallen  upon  the  nation; 
but  Charles  angrily  prorogued  the 
parliament.  In  the  next  session 
Cromwell  made  his  first  speech. 
"  Dr.  Alabaster,"  he  had  heard, 
"had  been  preaching  flat  popery  at 
Paul's  Cross ;"  hut  the  matter 
dropped,  as,  in  another  fortnight, 
parliament  was  dissolved.  In  the 
next  eleven  years  Charles  ruled 
without  parliaments,  and  Cromwell 
retired  into  private  life.  He  re- 
moved from  Huntingdon  to  St. 
Ives,  where  he  remained  till  the 
summer  or  spring  ot  1638.  In 
that  yearwe  find  him  at  Ely.  Here 
he  remained  till  the  time  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  draining  the  fens, 
while  "  cousin  Hampden  "  was  try- 
ing the  right  of  the  king  to  collect 
ship-money.  At  length  the  Long 
Parliament  met,  with  Cromwell  as 
member  for  Cambridge.  During 
the  first  three-and-twenty  months 
we  rind  but  few  traces  of  our  hero. 
He  was,  however,  only  biding  his 
time,  in  patience  possessing  his 
soul.  <  >n  Sunday,  23d  of  October, 
1642,  we  find  Captain  Oliver  pres- 
ent at  Kdgchill,  and  doing  his  duty, 

thoug'i  he  had  but  four  tapsters  to  lead  against  the  enemy.  As- 
sociation 4  were  formed  for  the  protection  of  the  counties  against 
the  king's  troops;  of  these  the  most  important  was  that  in  the 
eastern  counties,  in  which  he  raised  a  troop  of  horse,  of  which  he 
became  colonel.  Cromwell  was  made  lieutenant  under  the  Earl 
of  Manchester,  and  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and  did  good  ser- 
vice to  the  parliamentary  cause  by  Ids  bravery,  bis  determination 
and  skill.  Shortly  after  we  find  him  at  Waishy,  near  Horncastlc, 
where  he  had  a  horse  killed  under  him.  Tins  "engagement  had  a 
startling  effect.  It  revived  the  parliamentarians.  Charles,  when 
lie  heard  of  it  was  reported  to  have  said,  "  I  would  that  some  one 
would  do  me  the  good  fortune  to  bring  Cromwell  to  me,  alive  or 
dead."  Cromwell  now  had  his  hands  full.  Prince  Rupert,  in 
1644,  came  pouring  over  the  hills  from  Lancashire  with  an  army 
of  some  20,000  men,  and  was  met  by  the  parliamentary  generals 
at  Marston  Moor — with  what  result,  die  world  knows  well.  But 
we  must  pass  rapidly  along  the  history  of  those  times — the  pass- 
ing of  the  self-denying  ordinance,  Cromwell's  expedition  in  the 


west,  hi*  return  tn  the  associated  counties,  the  battle  of  oToseby, 
etc.  Suffice  it  io  iay,  war  being  done  with  for  a  time,  we  find 
Cromwell  in  his  [dace  in  parliament,  deep  in  debate  on  the  farther 
establishment  of  the  Proshyterian  government.  Meanwhile,  alter 
much  insincere  negotiation  on  his  part,  the  king  escapes  from 
II  impton  Court,  and  is  lodged  for  the  present  in  Carisbrook  Cas- 
tle. In  h;i>'.,  Cromwell  wins  the  battle  of  Nasoby;  and  parwv 
ment  makes  him  a  baron,  and  -'-til'-,  on  I ii m  a  pension.  In  1648, 
thf  civil  war  again  breaks  oat.  Cromwell  marches  into  Wales  io 
May  ;  then  to  Scotland  in  August ;  au-1  returns  to  town  in  a  crisis. 
M  imbers  <>f  parliament  are  sent  to  the  Tower  and  elsewhcue.  The 
minority  becomes  o>  majority :  that  in  ijurity  did  a  thin.'  memor- 
able in  English  history:  by  it  was  tried  and  executed  Charles 
Stuart,  King  of  England.  The  second  civil  war  being  thus  ter- 
minated, Cromwell  left  England  for  Iivlau  |.  u\i.-r«  Ormonu,  with 
his  army,  was  .strong   for  the  Ling.     Cromwell's  career  began  at 


OLIVER    CH0MWELL. 


Drogheda,  whose  garrison,  consisting  ot  3000  men,  he  put  to  the 
sword.  Wexford  met  with  a  similar  tragic  fate.  Of  a  truth, 
Cromwell  was  a  merciless  soldier  At  Clonmel  he  closed  his 
Irish  campaign,  and  returned  to  England,  where,  in  1650,  he  was 
made  captain-general  and  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  parlia- 
mentary forces.  Immediately  he  was  marching  on  to  Scotland. 
At  Dunbar  he  defeated  David  Leslie  with  an  army  of  upwards  of 
23,000  men.  Next  summer  he  destroyed  the  hopes  of  royalty  tor 
a  time,  and  thus  triumphantly  consummated  his  military  career. 
Henceforth  we  rind  him  as  potent  in  the  council-chamber  as  in  the 
field  of  battle.  The  Rump  Parliament  had  become  useless  ;  and. 
thirty-one  mouths  after  the  battle  of  Worcester  it  had  to  be  dis- 
missed, and  in  what  manner  dismissed  it  is  needless  to  repeat. 
This  was  followed  by  the  Barebones  Parliament.  After  five 
months  of  struggling  and  debating,  the  members  resigned  their 
powers  to  his  excellency,  and  the  parliament  dissolved  itself.  No- 
thing remained  but  that  Cromwell  should  be  made  protector, 
which  accordingly  was  done.     "  At  this  time,"  says  Carlyle,  "  he 


lOOU  five  feet  ten,  or  more — a  man  of  strong,  solid  nature, 
and  dJgnihe  1.  oow  partly  military  carriage  ;  the  expression  of  him, 
valor  and  derout intelligence — energy  «noY  delicacy  on  a  be  i 
simplicity.     Fifty-four  years  old  gone  April  lost;  brown  hair  and 
"lie,  now  getting  gray,    a  figure  <,\  sufficient  impM 

BOSS  —  not  lov.-lv  to  the  maii-rnillin-r  speciea,  or  pretending    to    I-- 

so.    Massive  structure;  big  tnosrsivc  need,  of*  somewhat  leonine 
die  right  eyebrow  ;  ae  d  rahle  blunt 

aquiline  proportion*;  strict  yet  cornou*  lip*,  full  of  all  tremulous 
dines,  and  of  all  fierceness  and  rigors  ;  deep,  loving  eye  — 
coll  them  grove — eoU  them  stern,  looking  from  onder  those  craggy 
lubes  as  if  in  life-long  sorrow,  yel  not  thinking  it  sorrow."    Weil 
may  Cromwell  look  sorrowful.     Troubles  thicken  round  him.    No 
parliament   suite  him ;  and  he  i*  sortonnded  with  plot — 
royalist,  some  the  reverse — on  all  eidoa.     He  has  no  peace,  bo 
EOtfi;  he  become*  haggard  and  weary  worn,     On   the   Cth   of  An- 
goat,   1058,  Led*  daypole,  Crom- 
well's favorite  daughter,  died.    A 
few  days  after,  George  Box,  the 
Quaker,  meets  Oliver  in  Hampton 
Court  nt  the  bead  of  his  guards. 
■■  I   -aw  and  felt,"  writes  honest 
George,  "a  well  of  death  go  forth 
■^•v  against  him,  and  whin  I  cone  to 

Sy  Iii in ,  he  looked  like  a  dead   man." 

Qnoker  Box  sow  but  too  trul*  ;  the 
conqueror  <d  all  Eugtond*  hud 
bowed,  in  In.-*  turn,  to  a  mightier 
)>ower,  A  hand,  heavier  than  hi* 
own,  wan   on    him.      On    the    3d  ol 

September  Ofivet  Cromwell  died 

ANWDOTK  Ot  CROMWELL. 

An  English  men-hant-t-hip  was 
captured  daring  a  period  of  pro- 
found peace  with  France,  by  i  ves- 
sel of  that  nation,  and  earned  into 
St.  Halo,  where  she  sras  con- 
demned, and  Wild  for  the  benefit  ol 
the  captors,  upon  some  frivolous 
and  groundless  pretence.  Ttot  moo- 
ter of  this  merchantman,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  an  honest  Quaker, 
iinini.'liai'-ly  on  his  return  t"  Eng- 
land presented  a  petition,  complain- 
ing of  this  grievance,  and  praying 
for  redress,  to  the  protector  in  coun- 
cil. On  hearing  die  ca.se,  Crom- 
well informed  the  council  he  would 
take  the  affair  into  bis  own  hand-, 
and  ordered  the  master  to  attend 
him  the  next  morning.  After"  a 
Strict  examination  into  the  partic- 
ulars of  the  ease,  finding  the  mas- 
ter to  be  a  plain  honest  man,  who 
liad  been  embarked  in  no  illegal 
traffic,  lie  asked  him  if  he  would  bo 
the  bearer  of  a  letter  to  Paris.  The 
man  assenting,  he  desired  him  to 
prepare  for  the  journey  without  u\^ 
lay,  and  wait  on  him  again  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  On  the  next 
morning  he  gave  the  master  a  let- 
ter to  Cardinal  Mazuriu,  with  direc- 
tions not  to  wait  longer  than  three 
days  for  an  answer.  This  answer, 
he  informed  him,  was  to  be  noth- 
ing less  than  the  full  value  of  what 
he  might  have  made  of  his  slup 
and  cargo;  desiring  liim  to  tell  the 
cardinal  that  if  it  Was  not  paid  in 
three  days,  he  had  strict  orders 
from  him  to  return  home.  The 
honest  Quaker  appears  to  have  fol- 
lowed the  injunction  of  the  protec- 
tor to  the  very  letter,  and  meeting 
with  the  usual  shuffling  evasions, 
common  among  diplomatists,  took 
his  leave  on  the  third  dav,  and  re- 
turned without  accomplishing  the 
object  of  his  mission.  "  Well, 
friend,"  demanded  the  protector, 
on  seeing  him,  ''have  you  obtained 
your  money;"  Being  answered 
in  the  negative,  he  told  the  Quaker 
to  leave  his  address  with  his  secre- 
tary, promising  to  let  him  hear  from 
him  shortly.  Without  involving 
himself  in  the  delays,  trickeries, 
and  evasions  of  diplomatic  nego- 
tiations— without  the  empty  parade 
of  protocols  and  conferences,  which 
too  often  waste  time  without  lead- 
ing to  satisfactory  results — without 
even  deigning  to  repeat  hit;  de- 
mand, or  explain  the  ground  of  his 
proceeding,  this  distinguished 
statesman  issued  orders  to  seize 
every  French  ship  which  his  cruis- 
ers fell  in  with  and  bring  them  into 
port.  In  pursuance  of  these  orders 
several  captures  were  made,  and 
their  cargoes  ordered  by  the  pro- 
tector to  be  immediately  told.  Out 
of  the  produce  of  these  sales  he 
paid  the  Quaker  the  full  value  ot 
Ids  ship  and  cargo;  and  sending 
for  the  French  ambassador,  then 
resident  in  London,  he  acquainted  him  with  the  steps  he  had 
taken,  and  the  reason  of  his  doing  so,  informing  him  at  the  same 
time  that  there  was  a  balance  out  of  the  sales,  which  should  be 
paid  to  him  if  he  pleased,  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  it  to  the 
French  owners.  This  promptness  had  the  desired  effect. — 
Reynolds's  Miscellany. 


THF.  INDEPENDENT  MAN. 

He  only  is  truly  independent  who  is  master  of  his  own  fortunes. 
No  man  is  master  of  his  own  fortunes  unless  he  has  learned  a 
handicraft,  studied  a  profession,  or  /acquired  habits  of  business. 
Such  a  man,  even  should  he  be  ricji  and  afterwards  become  poor, 
can  never  be  otherwise  than  independent ;  for  be  is  secure  of  his 
daily  bread,  can  keep  out  of  debt,  and  need  fear  to  look  no  fellow- 
being  therefore  in  the  face.  It  wonld  be  better  for  modern  society 
if  it  cultivated  a  healthier  public  opinion  on  this  subject ;  if  it  in- 
sisted that  every  child  should  be  brought  up  to  do  something  for 
a  living,  and  honored  the  worker  more  than  the  drone. — Tribune. 
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[Written  for  Bnllon's  rictorinl.] 
SUMMER   NIGHT. 


JT    ADA    M.     DLENNICOTT. 

So  noftly  came  tho  twilight. 

None  heard  hor  footsteps  frill : 
So  silently  the  quiet  stars 

Cftinc  unnwcrinp  to  her  mill ; 
And  soon  the  birflB  with  folded  winga 

Were  bushed  within  tho  neat, 
Sjiyc  ono,  that  ever  sweetly  Mugs 

Within  each  throbbing  breaat. 

While  over  rale  and  woodland 

Crept  the  silver-rooted  beams. 
Making  music  in  the  meadow, 

And  stars  upon  the  streams  : 
Tor  the  night-biro"  sang  them  welcome, 

The  ripples  caught  their  smile ; 
And  shadows  slept  'heath  swaying  trees, 

That  were  singing  all  the  while 

Sweet  songs  of  grief,  aud  gladness. 

Both  breathed  by  lightsome  leaves, 
Swelling  across  the  golden  grain. 

And  sighing  mid  the  sheaves : 
Waking  responsive  echoes 

Wherever  they  chanced  to  fall — 
Thus  came  the  blessed  moonbeams, 

With  peace  that  atilleth  all, 

Of  sadness  or  of  murmuring. 

This  weary  world  may  know ; 
That  bringeth  balm  for  breaking  hearts, 

And  softens  all  our  woe- 
All  silently  o'er  flood  and  Geld 

The  soothing  influence  crept 
In  beauty  and  in  holiness : 

So  hushed  the  worn  earth  slept. 

So  gently  in  each  chastened  heart 

Did  anger  die  away, 
And  bnsy  labor,  care  and  strife, 

All  vanish  with  the  day ; 
While  slowly  with  subduing  power 

Pure  thoughts,  like  angels,  crept 
So  close  within  the  holy  light, 

Earth's  stormy  passions  slept. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

GRACE    MORTIMER: 

—  OR, — 

THE  HEROINE  OP  SHERWOOD  FOREST. 

BY    MAURICE    3IHNG3BT. 

More  than  fifty  years  ago  a  farmer  named  Atwood,  a  widower 
and  childless,  resided  on  an  extensive  farm  on  the  borders  of  Sher- 
wood Forest,  on  the  Nottingham  road.  His  residence  was  isolated, 
being  two  miles  distant  from  any  human  habitation ;  and  he, 
though  now  on  the  verge  of  threescore  years,  was  as  hale  and 
hearty,  to  all  appearances,  as  the  generality  of  men  at  forty.  In- 
dependently of  this  he  was  reputed  wealthy,  having  constantly  in 
his  employ  some  three  or  four  sturdy  field  laborers.  At  the  time 
of  his  wife's  death,  and  some  two  years  preceding  the  incidents 
embodied  in  our  story,  he  had  taken  home  to  reside  with  him  two 
orphan  nieces  from  Shropshire,  named  Grace  and  Alice  Mortimer, 

Grace  Mortimer,  the  elder  sister,  was  a  young  lady  of  hand- 
some features  and  commanding  figure ;  every  expression  of  hex- 
face  bespoke  intelligence,  courage,  and  decision  of  character; 
which  last  qualities  were  the  admiration  and  boast  of  the  kind 
old  uncle,  Fanner  Atwood.  Alice,  on  the  contrary,  though  pos- 
sessed of  pleasant  and  agreeable  features,  was  nevertheless  shy 
and  retiring,  and  in  every  other  respect  quite  the  reverse  of  her 
sister. 

The  uncle,  having  in  lease  several  hundred  acres  of  land,  had 
always  been  largely  engaged  in  the  raising  and  traffic  of  cattle, 
and  on  the  occasion  of  fairs,  whether  at  Nottingham  or  at  other 
market  towns,  was  quite  sure  to  be  in  attendance  with  a  larger 
number  of  fatted  cattle  than  any  other  dealer  for  miles  around. 
On  these  occasions  he  usually  required  the  services  of  his  men  to 
drive  the  herd,  while  he  rode  on  before  to  the  market  town  to  look 
up  and  prepare  his  customers,  leaving  his  niece3  quite  alone  aud 
unprotected  at  the  farm-house. 

"  Grace,"  he  would  say,  "  is  equal  to  any  emergency.  She's 
got  the  tactics  of  lian  holficer,  hair*  the  courage  of  a  squad  of 
Bodgers  to  the  bai-gain  !" 

How  far  the  uncle's  opinion  of  the  niece  was  correct,  will  be 
shown  in  the  course  of  the  narrative.  The  farm,  as  I  have  said, 
bordered  on  the  Nottingham  side  of  Sherwood  Forest,  and  at  this 
time,  as  in  the  days  of  Robin  Hood  and  his  merry  outlaws,  it  was 
infested  by  a  band  of  reckless  desperadoes,  whose  daring  exploits 
had  rendered  them  famous  for  leagues  around,  and  whose  cunning 
and  stratagem  had  equally  protected  them  from  all  attempts  at 
detection  on  the  part  of  the  authorities.  Up  to  this  time  Fanner 
Atwood  had  never  been  molested.  He  always  kept  a  supply  of 
fire-arms  in  the  house,  and  when  returning  from  the  market  towns 
was  usually  accompanied  by  some  of  his  farm  laborers,  who  were 
always  armed  and  ready  for  any  emergency. 

One  morning,  about  two  hours  after  the  men  had  started  for  the 
fair,  leaving  tho  sisters,  as  usual,  sole  occupants  of  tho  house. 
Alice,  who  at  this  time  was  alone  in  the  sitting-room,  the  elder  sis- 
ter being  engaged  in  domestic  duties  in  another  part  of  the  house, 
was  suddenly  startled  by  the  rapping  of  some  one  at  the  hall 
door.  She  hastily  arose,  and  casting  a  timid  glance  out  of  tho 
window   discovered   an    old   woman,   coarsely  attired,   standing 


alone  on  the  steps.  She  remembered  the  precaution  of  her  uncle 
never  to  admit  a  strange  person  into  the  house  during  bis  absence ; 
but  tho  forlorn  and  weary  aspect  of  tho  applicant  so  excited  her 
bencvolcnco  that  she  could  not  resist  tho  impulse  to  admit  the  poor 
old  creature  to  their  hospitalities.  So  she  hurried  to  the  door,  and 
turning  the  key,  invited  the  old  woman  to  enter  and  rest  herself, 
and  partako  of  some  refreshments.  The  crone  was  profuse  in 
acknowledgements,  and  Alice,  blushing  and  trembling,  hurried 
into  tho  kitchen  to  acquaint  her  sister  with  what  she  had  done. 
Grace  upbraided  her,  not  only  with  the  impropriety  but  the  danger 
of  admitting  strangers,  and  would  havo  gone  on  at  some  length 
had  not  the  old  crono,  attracted  by  their  conversation,  suddenly 
appeared  in  their  midst. 

"Pardon  me,  young  'omon,"  snld  the  intrndor,  "but  I  scentod 
a  savory  smell  from  the  kitchen,  an'  being  so  werry  famished,  it 
maim  prove  too  tempting  for  an  old  'oman  like  me,  wi'  a  gripe  o' 
the  hungers,  so  I  come  in  wi1  ye.  0,  ho !  it  was  the  bacon  that  I 
smelt!"  added  the  old  woman,  glancing  at  a  flitch  of  pork  sus- 
pended from  a  cross-beam  overhead.  "  Gi'  me  a  slice  o'  it,  maun 
it  please  ye  young  misses,  wi'  a  cup  of  warm  tea  an'  a  muffin !" 

And  raising  her  bent  form,  she  unhooked  the  flitch  of  bacon, 
though  it  would  weigh  more  than  ten  stones  weight,  and  laid  it  on 
the  table,  apparently  with  as  much  ease  as  as  ordinary  woman 
would  have  removed  the  same  bulk  in  feathers.  She  next  seized 
a  carving-knife  lying  near  at  hand  and  commenced  slicing  off 
from  one  end  of  it  till  she  had  obtained  enough  to  fill  the  surface 
of  a  large  gridiron.  During  this  operation,  the  sisters,  who  could 
not  fail  to  observe-  the  strength  and  masculine  proportions  of  the 
crone,  stood  looking  on  with  much  alarm  depicted  on  their  features. 
"What  shall  we  do1"  whispered  Alice,  sorely  trembling  with 
fright. 

Grace  did  not  answer,  but  going  to  the  old  woman  offered  to 
broil  the  bacon  and  prepare  the  muffins  agreeably  to  her  wish. 

"Do  you  drink  ale?"  she  inquired,  turning  again  to  the  crone, 
and  glancing  in  the  direction  of  a  gallon  pitcher  which  stood 
temptingly  displaying  itself  on  the  dresser. 

The  restless  oyo  of  the  old  woman  followed  hcr's  till  it  rested 
on  tho  bulky  vessel,  when  she  eagerly  exclaimed  : 

"  I  maun  taste  a  drop  o'  ale,  young  misses.  Alo  is  werry  'olc- 
somc  before  eating,  'tis  said.  I'll  take  a  drop  an'  it  please  yc ; 
just  a  drop,  now,  before  eating." 

Grace  took  the  pitcher  from  the  dresser,  and  hurrying  to  the  cel- 
lar, drew  it  about  one  quarter  full ;  returning,  she  handed  it  to  the 
old  woman,  bidding  her  at  the  same  time  to  drink  all  that  she  de- 
sired. The  crone,  eager  for  her  potation,  raised  the  pitcher  to  her 
lips  without  ceremony,  the  mouth  of  which  covorcd  her  eyes  com- 
pletely from  observation,  and  began  drinking  with  the  greatest  ap- 
parent relish.  But  what  was  the  astonishment  and  terror  of  the 
younger  sister  when  she  beheld  Grace  seize  tho  carving-knife,  and 
quicker  than  thought  draw  it  across  the  throat  of  the  old  woman, 
severing  the  head  nearly  from  the  trunk.  The  next  moment,  pale 
and  trembling,  with  the  bloody  instrument  of  death  in  her  hand, 
she  sank  fainting  to  the  floor  within  a  few  feet  of  where  the  old 
woman  had  fallen.  Alice  threw  herself  frantically  by  the  side  of 
her  sister,  and  raising  her  head,  almost  screamed  in  terror. 

"0,  Grace,  Grace!  what  have  you  done?  Why  did  you  kill 
that  poor  old  woman  !" 

The  next  mornont  Grace  opened  her  eyes,  and  gazed  wildly 
around  her. 

"  Don't  blame  me,  Alice,  for  I  killed  him  in  self-defence !  I 
killed  him  to  save  your  life  and  mine.  It  is  not  an  old  woman, 
but  a  robber  in  disguise.  I  saw  his  coat  sleeves  when  he  took 
down  the  flitch  of  bacon,  and  knew  in  a  moment  that  he  came 
here  for  no  good.  Now,  Alice,  we  must  act  with  decision," 
added  Grace,  suddenly  aroused  to  a  sense  of  their  peril,  "  or  the 
rest  of  the  gang  will  be  upon  us  before  we  can  barricade  the  doors. 
I  am  certain  he  is  one  of  tho  Sherwood  robbers,  and  there  are 
more  of  them  lurking  at  no  great  distance  from  the  house  await- 
ing the  signal  of  their  companion.  We  must  barricade  the  doors 
this  instant!"  And  springing  to  her  feet,  she  bolted  one  after  an- 
other, and  with  the  assistance  of  Alice  filled  the  spaces  between 
them  and  the  partitions  with  chests  of  drawers  and  other  movable 
furniture,  after  which  the  heavy  window  shutters  were  closed  and 
securely  barred. 

The  sisters  then  ascended  to  one  of  the  front  chambers,  taking 
with  them  a  loaded  musket,  a  brace  of  field  pistols,  and  the  carv- 
ing-knife which  had  just  been  used  by  the  elder  sister  with  such 
signal  courage  and  presence  of  mind.  Grace  took  up  her  position 
at  the  window,  and  watched  for  the  besiegers  with  a  palpitating 
heart.  Scarcely  an  hour  elapsed  before  she  discovered  two  horse- 
men in  the  distance  galloping  in  the  direction  of  the  house. 

"  They  are  coming,"  she  said,  turning  to  Alice,  "  and  we  must 
now  resolve  to  meet  them  with  unflinching  hearts,  and  destroy 
them  also,  if  necessary  to  our  self-preservation.  You  must  use 
the  pistols,  Alice,  while  I  use  the  musket,  and  when  I  bid  you  fire, 
you  must  fire  at  the  nearest  one,  while  I  take  aim  at  the 
farthest." 

While  this  advice  was  being  given  by  the  elder  sister,  the 
two  horsemen  had  been  rapidly  approaching,  and  in  a  moment 
after  they  were  both  seen  to  wheel  up  into  the  yard.  The  fore- 
most rode  straight  up  to  the  fannhouse  door  and  gave  three  or 
four  sharp  raps  thereon  with  the  butt  end  of  his  riding-whip. 
Grace  Mortimer  raised  the  sash  with  a  firm  hand,  for  the  danger 
and  the  disposition  to  sell  her  life  dearly,  now  that  the  hour  of 
peril  had  approached,  gave  her  additional  courage,  and  she  de- 
manded in  a  resolute  tone  what  the  business  of  the  intruder 
might  be. 

"  I  am  in  search  of  an  old  woman  who  was  seen  to  enter  this 
door  about  two  hours  since.  If  there  has  been  foul  play  in  the 
matter  we  are  determined  to  know  it.     Therefore  I  advise  you  to 


unbar  your  doors  as  speedily  as  possible,  or  we  shall  be  under  the 
disagreeable  necessity  of  forcing  them  !" 

"  It  is  useless  to  parley  words  with  them,"  said  Grace,  speaking 
in  a  suppressed  whisper  to  Alice.  "You  take  deliberate  aim  at 
the  one  who  has  just  spoken,  and  I  will  bring  down  the  other. 
Stand  back  a  little  in  the  shadow,  Alice,  so  as  not  to  be  observed. 
Are  you  ready,  dear  sister  ?  Keep  up  good  courage,  now,  a 
steady  hand,  and — fire  I" 

A  simultaneous  report  of  the  pistol  and  musket  was  the  only 
answer,  aud  when  the  smoke  cleared  away  from  tho  window,  the 
sisters  beheld  tho  farther  horseman  writhing  upon  tho  ground, 
while  the  nearest  one,  who  had  already  wheeled  back  and  remained 
standing  some  yards  from  tho  house,  was  apparently  uninjured  by 
the  discharge  of  the  pistol. 

Two  of  their  enemies  had  fallen ;  but  yet  the  present  was  no 
fitting  time  for  congratulations,  for  the  next  instant  the  remaining 
one,  who  was  seemingly  the  leader,  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and 
dashed  forward  with  fearful  velocity  in  the  direction  of  the  house. 
Before  either  of  them  was  made  aware  of  his  intentions,  he  had 
leaped  his  horse  high  in  the  air,  and  vaulting  from  the  saddle  at 
the  same  moment,  had  caught  hold  of  the  window  frame  of  tho 
chamber  in  which  they  were  stationed,  and  was  now  striving  with 
all  the  strength  he  could  muster  to  raise  himself  still  higher  up 
and  secure  a  firmer  hold. 

With  great  presence  of  mind  Grace  caught  up  the  carving-knife 
for  the  second  time,  and  raising  it  aloft,  dealt  the  miscreant  such 
a  blow  upon  the  wrist  as  caused  him  instantly  to  relax  his  hold 
and  sink  down,  uttering  at  the  same  time  such  terrible  threats  of 
vengeance  as  would  have  caused  many  a  braver  heart  to  "quake. 

The  assailant,  who  could  not  fail  to  perceive  the  extent  an 
danger  of  his  wound,  did  not  think  proper  to  banter  words  wit!1 
the  opposing  foe,  but  seizing  the  bridle-rein  of  his  horse,  led  him 
to  where  his  fallen  companion  was  lying,  whom  with  much  dir 
cutty  he  succeeded  in  placing  upon  the  crupper,  and  then  mou: 
ing  himself,  dashed  madly  off  in  the  direction  of  Sherwood  For- 
est, followed  closely  by  the  well-trained  steed  of  the  other.     Br  \ 
no   sooner  were  they  gone,  and  the  imminent  peril  over,  thu 
Grace   sank   down   pale   and  trembling,  with  scarcely  streng*' 
enough  left  to  cheer  and  encourage  Alice,  who  had  already  fallci-* 
upon  the  floor  more  dead  than  alive,  and  who  was  now  moanin^ 
and  sobbing  with  fright. 

"  Cheer  up,  dear  Alice,"  said  Grace,  at  length,  winding  her 
ann  soothingly  around  the  trembling  form  of  her  sister.  "I 
think  there  is  no  longer  any  need  of  fear ;  I  have  reason  to  think 
that  all  immediate  danger  is  now  over ;  but  0,  Alice,  we  have 
met  with  a  most  providential  escape !  Come,  now,  let  us  seat 
ourselves  by  the  window  and  watch  for  the  approach  of  some  one 
who  will  render  us  such  assistance  and  counsel  as  our  strait 
demands." 

Tho  sisters  accordingly  took  their  stand  by  the  window,  and 
after  an  hour's  anxious  watching,  they  beheld  two  men  approach- 
ing with  a  loaded  team.  When  they  came  opposite  the  lane, 
Grace  shouted  at  the  top  of  her  voice,  and  as  soon  as  she  attracted 
their  attention,  she  eagerly  beckoned  them  to  approach.  The  men 
left  their  horses  and  came  forward  in  answer  to  the  appeal.  In  a 
few  minutes  the  sisters  succeeded  in  removing  the  barriers  from 
one  of  the  doors,  and  admitted  the  two  men,  who  were  patiently 
awaiting  them  at  the  steps.  The  sisters  soon  made  them  acquaint- 
ed with  all  that  had  happened,  and  the  men  volunteered  to  remain 
with  them  till  such  time  as  the  uncle  should  return  from  the  fair. 
They  then  adjourned  to  the  kitchen  and  commenced  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  person  of  the  brigand,  whom  they  soon  disrobed 
of  his  female  apparel,  finding  underneath  it  a  complete  suit  of 
male  attire.  They  also  discovered  in  his  belt  a  brace  of  pistols,  a 
dirk  knife,  a  powder  flask  and  pouch  ;  and  in  his  pockets  a  purse 
of  gold  and  silver  coin,  a  robber's  whistle-,  and  a  canteen  of 
whiskey. 

Some  two  hours  after  these  discoveries  were  made  Fanner  At- 
wood and  his  men  returned.  They  listened  with  the  utmost  as- 
tonishment to  the  story  of  the  sisters,  and  when  they  had  done, 
the  uncle  ordered  one  of  his  men  to  take  a  fresh  horse  from  the 
stable  and  ride  as  quickly  as  possible  to  Nottingham,  and  make  a 
full  disclosure  of  the  facts  to  the  chief  of  police.  He  afterwards 
rewarded  the  two  men  for  their  kindness  in  remaining  with  his 
nieces  and  protecting  them  from  further  danger. 

About  twelve  o'clock  tho  servant  returned,  accompanied  by  a 
sheriff,  two  policemen,  and  the  coroner  of  Nottingham.  They 
soon  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  after  a  brief  examination,  that 
Grace  Mortimer  had  acted  only  in  self-defence,  and  a  verdict  was 
rendered  accordingly.  The  next  morning  the  body  of  the  brigand 
was  removed  from  the  house,  and  properly  interred  per  order  of 
the  coroner. 

From  this  time  forward  Farmer  Atwood  never  suffered  his 
nieces  to  remain  behind  on  occasions  of  his  visiting  the  fairs,  with- 
out leaving  them  a  sufficient  number  of  his  men  to  insure  their 
protection ;  but  oftcner  he  took  them  with  him,  thereby  rendering 
precaution  doubly  sure. 

On  one  of  these  occasions,  at  Nottingham,  Grace  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  dashing  young  silversmith,  who  professed  to  be 
carrying  on  a  large  busiuess  in  Manchester.  He  paid  the  most 
flattering  attentions  to  her  during  the  two  days  they  remained  at 
the  fair,  and  finally  asked  permission  of  the  uncle  to  visit  them  at 
the  farm,  which  proposition  was  the  more  readily  acceded  to  on 
account  of  some  hints  thrown  out  by  him  in  regard  to  his  own 
personal  wealth  and  family  influence. 

Agreeably  to  arrangements,  some  two  or  three  weeks  after  this, 
Mr.  Joseph  Pennington,  such  was  the  name  given  by  the  Man- 
chester suitor,  made  his  appearance  at  the  residence  of  Farmer 
Atwood,  and  was  cordially  received  both  by  tho  old  gentleman 
and  his  niece.     During  his  stay  he  made  rapid  advancement  in 
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ill-.'  confidence  and  esteem  of  tho  family,  and  oscd  frequently  to 
take  long  rumbles  with  Grace  through  tho  adjnoeni  country.  On 
ono  of  theso  occasions  they  had  extended  their  walk  to  tho  vory 
borders  of  Sherwood  Forest,  when  ho  turned  suddenly  upon  her, 
initl  with  a  terrible  moaning  flashing  from  his  dork  eyes,  Bpoko  u.^ 

follows  : 

"  Grace  Mortimer,  is  it  possible  that  I  am  so  changed  mat  you 
do  not  recognize  me?" 

Grace  gazed  up  into  his  fii*-o  with  a  vaguo  expression  of  alarm] 
but  made  no  direct  answer  to  his  appeal. 

"Look  ut  mo, wretched  girl;  ay,  look  at  mewolll  Look  at 
this  maimed  arm,  tlie  work  of  your  own  cunning  hand  I"  Ami 
rolling  np  his  sleeve  he  displayed  a  frightful  wear  just  above  the 
wrist. 

In  an  instant  tho  terrible  truth  flashed  home  upon  thopoorgirl'fl 
mind,  and  with  a  cry  Of  helpless  terror,  such  as  might  have  awak- 
ened the  pity  of  a  fiend,  she  sank  swooning  at  the  brigand's  feet, 
Without  using  the  least  effort  to  restore  her  to  consciousness,  be 
caught  her  in  his  arms  and  bore  her  into  tho  forest. 

When  Grace  recovered  (nun  her  swoon,  she  found  herself  in  tho 
midst  of  a  riotous  company,  in  a  low  vaulted  apartment,  lighted 
by  a  miserable  oil  lamp  and  a  single  wax  taper.  The  room  was 
of  ample  dimensions,  and  soomed  to  have  been  partially  dug  from 
the  solid  limestone  roek. 

It  was  the  shout  ut'  triumph  which  greeted  her  entrance  into  the 
cave  which  first  aroused  her  to  consciousness,  and  as  she  lay  on 
the  rude  bundle  of  straw  upon  which  the  brigand  chief  had  seen 
proper  to  place  her  (how  different  from  her  own  quiet  room  at  the 
farmhouse),  she  could  not  fail  to  catch  every  word  of  the  conver- 
sation which  ensued.  Graco  cast  her  eyes  around  her  for  a  mo- 
ment, just  long  enough  to  take  in  the  surrounding  objects,  and 
beheld  on  every  hand  a  heterogeneous  collection  of  stolen  property 
carelessly  scattered  about  her.  In  the  centre  of  the  room  six  men 
were  sitting  around  a  table  playing  at  cards,  while  her  false  lover, 
l'ennington,  was  busily  occupied  in  changing  his  fashionable  gar- 
ments for  the  coarser  description  worn  by  the  robbers.  "When  lie 
had  completed  the  change  in  his  toilet,  he  walked  up  to  the  table 
where  the  men  were  seated,  and  said : 

"  Conic,  my  hearties,  pour  us  a  glass  of  brandy,  for  I  tell  you  I 
am  blessed  near  Mowed  in  lugging  that  infernal  she  devil  so  far. 
"Who  would  have  believed  I  could  have  trapped  the  cunning  jade 
so  easily  ?  I  am  infernally  tired  though  ;  but  for  all  that  I  am  to- 
night the  jolliest  fellow  in  existence.  There,  pour  us  out  another 
glass,  now  ;  the  last  one  was  only  a  priming." 

A  boisterous  shout  from  the  company  followed  this  sally, 
and  Grace  trembled  so  violently  that  she  feared  the  robbers  might 
notice  that  she  had  recovered  from  her  swoon. 

"  Come,  boys,  we  must  prepare  the  stone  crib  for  our  lady 
guest,"  said  Pennington,  taking  up  the  taper  and  leading  the  way 
up  a  flight  of  stone  steps.  "  I  shall  suffer  her  to  rest  in  quiet  to- 
night, but  to-morrow — " 

Tho  rest  of  the  sentence  was  drowned  by  the  heavy  tramp  of 
ascending  feet.  In  a  few  minutes  Pennington  descended,  and 
taking  liis  victim  in  his  anus  bore  her  up  a  rude  flight  of  steps  to 
the  small  room  which  he  had  designated  as  the  "crib."  Grace 
still  feigned  insensibility,  and  suffered  herself  to  be  borne  to  aheap 
of  straw  in  one  corner. 

"  Now,  my  men,"  said  Pennington,  after  relieving  himself  of 
his  fair  burden,  and  pointing  to  where  she  lay,  "  remember  that 
she  is  mine.  Kemember  that  I  have  periled  my  life  for  this  hour ; 
and  remember,  also,  that  if  one  of  you  but  dare  so  much  as  touch 
the  hem  of  her  garments,  you  shall  die  like  a  dog ;  for  I  do  so 
hate  and  love  her  at  the  same  breath  that  I  would  sell  my  soul  to 
bo  revenged  upon  the  hand,  other  than  mine,  that  dared  molest 
her.     Is  there  one  of  you  who  will  object  to  my  decree  V 

"  Not  one,  not  one  !  Long  live  our  captain  !"  was  the  universal 
response. 

They  then  passed  out  of  tho  room,  leaving  the  taper  burning  ou 
the  floor.  Grace  heard  them  lock  and  bar  the  door,  and  soon  after 
pass  down  the  steps.  She  then  opened  her  eyes  for  the  first  time 
since  her  entrance  into  the  "  crib,"  and  gazed  eagerly  about  her.  It 
was  a  small  cell-like  room  in  which  she  found  herself,  with  a  stone 
floor,  and  stone  all  about  her.  A  few  old  boxes  were  heaped  up 
in  one  corner,  and  a  muskot  and  rusty  sabre  lay  not  far  removed 
from  them.  It  was  thrco  or  four  hours  before  the  sounds  of  revel 
beneath  her  ceased,  and  then  iu  the  silence  and  solitude  of  her 
narrow  prison  she  noted  the  swiftly  consuming  taper  grow  fainter 
and  fainter,  till  it  finally  expired  altogether,  leaving  her  in  total 
darkness.  It  was  a  long  time  before  she  could  accustom  herself 
to  the  change.  At  first  she  closed  her  eyes  and  tried  to  devise 
soino  method  of  cseape.  She  called  to  mind  all  the  various  ac- 
counts she  had  read  of  similar  cases,  and  the  usually  almost 
miraculous  escape  of  the  innocent  party,  and  she  began,  in  spite 
of  her  seemingly  helpless  situation,  to  entertaiu  some  faint  hopes 
of  her  being  speedily  relieved  from  her  present  confinement. 
Once  more  she  opened  her  eyes  and  strove  to  penetrate  the  dark- 
ness. She  raised  herself  to  a  sitting  posture,  and  at  that  moment 
she  detected  for  the  first  time  a  minute  ray  of  light  resting  on  her 
hand.  She  removed  her  hand,  and  all  was  again  darkness  ;  she 
restored  it  again,  and  the  welcome  ray  of  light  was  still  there. 
She  now  became  fully  satisfied  that  the  outer  world  was  not  very 
far  removed  from  her.  She  accordingly  arose,  trembling  with 
fear  lest  her  hope  might  prove  a  disappointment,  and  groped  her 
way  to  where  she  had  observed  the  boxes  before  mentioned,  and 
carefully  removed  them,  one  after  another,  heaped  theni  up  so  that 
by  standing  upon  them  she  might  examine  the  aperture  from 
whence  the  light  proceeded. 

On  examination  she  discovered  a  small  opening  in  the  rock 
overhead,  of  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  upon  which  rested  a  flat 
stone,  placed  there  no  doubt  to  conceal  the  aperture  from  observa- 


tion. She  strove  to  remove  it  with  her  hands,  bm  the  stone 
seemed  firmly  planted,  and  tin  oi  ■  cape  which  had 

just  now  animated  her  grew  fainter  and  fainter.  At  length,  in 
her  uluio-t  frenzied  endeavors,  her  shoaJdei  came  partially  En  con- 
tact wirb  die  oh  ii  in  n'on,  and  she  felt  it  move — move  just  enough 
to  sotisfj  her  that  it  might  ■•till  be  moved  further  if  she  had  tho 
strength  to  do  it  This  gave  hex  courage,  and  she  n>commenoed 
Iter  task  wirb  renewed  vigor  Gradually  the  obstruction  yielded, 
and  hIio  could  now  get  her  anu  and  a  pari  of  her  shoulder  through 
the  opening. 

Now  WOI  thfl  moment  of  her   triumph,  fur  with    ' 

perhuinan  effort  she  succeeded  iii  removing  (he  barrier  so  for  aside 
thai  she  found  no  further  obstacle  to  hor  escape.  Trembling  with 
fright  and  exhaustion,  Bhe  crept  through  the  open  upacc,  and 
throwing  herself  on  the  bare  rock  above,  her  ln-utuiful  face  up- 
turned in  the  clear  autumn  moonlight,  she  fervently  thanked  God 
tor  her  ODOKpeCted   <le|i\eiaiiee. 

She  next  looked   about    her.  and    perceived    that   she  now  flood 

on  the  summit  "f  u  vast  ledge  of  limestone,  with  huge  forest  trees 
around  her  springing  out  of  the  mossy  fissures  of  the  rock.  She 
was  satisfied  that  the  entrance  to  the  cave  was  somewhere  below, 
at  no  very  great  distance  from  where  she  stood.    She  accordingly 

crept  along  the  surface  of  the  ledge  till  she  came  to  a  spot  where 
it  suddenly  terminated  in  an  almost  perpendicular  descent  of 
some  twenty  Or  thirty  feet,  and  woe  densely  skirted  by  an  almost 
impenetrable  growth  of  underbrush.  In  a  moment  she  became 
satisfied  in  her  own  mind  that  the  entrance  to  the  cavern  was  just 
beneath  her.  Not  far  from  this  spot  she  also  observed  something 
which  convinced  her  that  she  might  be  able  at  some  future  time 
to  discover  their  retreat.  It  was  a  gigantic  tree,  with  one  huge 
limb  stript  entirely  of  the  bark.  She  carefully  noted  its  appear- 
ance, and  the  general  disposition  of  things  around  her,  after  which 
she  crept  off  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  after  much  difficulty 
succeeded,  finally,  in  making  her  way  through  the  forest  till  she 
came  to  a  travelled  road.  It  was  then  just  in  the  gray  of  morn- 
ing, and  in  a  few  minutes  after  she  met  a  young  peasant,  who 
was  bearing  a  bundle  on  his  back,  and  whistling  in  high  glee  as 
he  went.     "  Is  this  the  road  to  Nottingham  V-  she  inquired. 

"No,  missus,"  answered  the  boy,  staring  at  her  iu  stupid  won- 
der, "tothoris  the  Nottin'ham  road,  as  comes  second,  after  follow- 
ing the  next  one  a  long  way  to  your  right.  I  'ope  you  ben't  lost, 
young  'oman  !" 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  Grace  faintly,  as  she  hurried  along. 

In  a  few  minutes  she  reached  the  turn  of  the  roads.  It  was  not 
yet  very  light,  and  she  found  tiie  road  she  must  take  would  lead 
her  once  more  in  the  direction  of  the  forest.  For  some  moments 
she  stood,  uncertain  what  course  she  had  best  pursue,  when  at 
length  her  attention  was  arrested  by  the  sound  of  approaching 
wheels,  and  she  made  up  her  mind  to  appeal  to  the  person,  who- 
ever he  might  be,  for  protection.  At  length  tho  team  came  up, 
and  Grace  accosted  the  driver.  She  stated  in  as  few  words  as  pos- 
sible who  she  was  and  what  had  happened  to  her,  and  begged  him 
to  conceal  her  if  possible  somewhere  in  his  wagon,  for  fear  that 
Pennington  and  his  associates  might  follow  and  overtake  her.  No 
sooner  did  the  driver  understand  that  she  was  a  niece  of  Fanner 
Atwood's  than  be  asked  her  if  she  did  not  remember  him. 

"  I  do,  now  !"  cried  Grace,  with  a  thrill  of  pleasure.  "  You  arc 
one  of  those  very  persons  who  came  to  our  relief  at  the  time  they 
attempted  to  rob  ruy  uncle's  house." 

"The  same,"  answered  the  driver;  "  and  to  own  the  truth,  I 
have  thought  of  you  a  great  many  times  since.  I  should  be  a  flat 
then,  shouldn't  I,  sccing's  my  name  is  Sharp,  to  let  you  go  all  the 
way  to  your  uncle's  house,  on  foot  and  alone,  and  like  enough  the 
Sherwood  robbers  on  the  scent  of  you  at  the  same  time.  No,  that 
wont  do,  as  long  as  I  have  got  a  double  brace  of  pistols  all  loaded 
in  the  box  beneath  me.  No,  young  'oman,  I'll  spill  every  drop  of 
Hinglish  blood  in  my  veins  but  I'll  protect  ye  from  tho  Sherwood 
robbers.  So  ye  may  as  well  clamber  into  the  wehicle  now  as  at 
another  time,  and  so  give  ua  an  hoppertunity  to  conceal  you  from 
hobservatiou." 

Grace  thanked  the  loquacious  but  kind-hearted  driver,  who  now 
assisted  her  in  mounting  to  the  cart,  the  body  of  which  was  filled 
with  a  great  number  of  boxes,  baskets,  and  casks.  A  whiskey 
barrel,  with  one  of  the  heads  knocked  in,  seemed  the  only  unoc- 
cupied thing  in  the  wagon  ;  and  Mr.  Sharp,  with  an  aptness  wor- 
thy of  the  name  of  Sharp,  hoisted  it  up  with  the  remark  that  the 
buughole  was  in  the  other  end. 

"Now,  young  'oman,  if  you  don't  mind  it,  I'll  just  cover  you 
over  with  this  whiskey  barrel,  so  if  any  one  comes  they'll  see  the 
sound  head  with  the  bung  out,  an'  they'll  think  I'm  just  taking  it 
to  market  to  be  filled.     A  pretty  good  idea,  young  'oman." 

Grace  assented,  and  suffered  her  protector  to  place  the  empty 
barrel  over  her  head,  thumping  it  two  or  three  times  as  he  did  so 
to  be  sure  that  it  gave  forth  the  right  sound,  after  which  he  re- 
sumed liis  scat  once  more  and  drove  on.  He  had  not  proceeded 
far,  however,  when  he  apprised  Grace  through  the  bunghole  that 
two  horsemen  were  in  pursuit  of  them,  and  that  she  must  keep  up 
a  good  heart  and  lay  snug.  In  a  few  minutes  the  clatter  of  horses' 
hoofs  was  distinctly  audible  to  her  above  the  rumbling  sound  of 
the  heavy  vehicle.  The  next  moment  she  heard  the  strong  voice 
of  Pennington  commanding  the  driver  to  halt. 

"By  what  right,  an't  please  you,  do  you  delay  an  honest  man 
on  the  king's  'ighway?"  demanded  the  driver,  iu  a  querulous 
voice,  as  though  notJiing  in  the  world  had  happened. 

"By  the  common  right,"  answered  Pennington,  "that  one  man 
has  to  make  inquiry  of  another.  We  are  officers,  and  in  search 
of  a  young  female  pickpocket  who  has  just  made  her  escape  from 
custody.  Have  yon  seen  one  on  the  road  answering  to  that  de- 
scription? Kemember  we  are  officers,  and  you  must  conceal 
nothing  from  us." 


"  Well,  then,  bein't  you'r  bofficers/1  rejoined  the  driver,  sub- 
mi  lively.  "  I'll  tell  you  nil  about  it.  There  was  a  boy  I  met  with 
a  bundle — " 

"  Wry  good.  We  have  just  questioned  the  boy,  who  says  he 
met  her  just  before  meeting  you.     Plennc  proceed. " 

"Well,  then,  'twas  only  the  boy  I  met.  I  didn't  6cc  the  young 
'oman  at  all,  an't  please  you." 

"Look  here,  my  fine  fellow,"  cried  the  other,  now  speaking  for 
the  firrit  time,  "  I  beliCVO  you  ure  trying  to  Jew  w*.  I  believe  vou 
have  got  her  concealed  somowhen  in  your  wagon*  Suppose  wo 
search  it,  and  by  th.it  means    stisfy  ourselves  1" 

"  O,  you  can  do  that,  an'  welcome,"  answered  the  driver. 
"And  as  I'm  iu  a  hurry  to  get  on  to  Nouiu'iiam,  I'll  just  assist 
you  in  doing  it." 

"  Very  good  ;  we'll  trouble  you  first  to  give,  us  a  peep  into  the 
box  you  are  sitting  on." 

"I'll  do  it;  but  I  con  t«-ll  yon  beforehand  you  wont  find  noth- 
ing there  but  some  parcels,  on'  my  double  brace  of  pistols,  a*  I 
carries  in  Keif-defence.    There,  beo'l  you  satisfied  now!" 

"So  far,  we  are;  but  what  have  you  got  stowed  away  in  your 
boxei  there,  and  the  boskets  7" 

"  O,  you  rim  examine  'em!"  -aid  the  driver.  "I  don't  Guiej 
you'll  find  'em  contraband.  There's  beggs  in  some,  an'  butter  in 
others ;  fleece,  an'  vegetable*,  un'  bother  similar  truck  in  all  the 
rest  of  'em.     We'll  look  'em  over,  an't  please  you/1 

"0,  no!"  returned  Pennington,  "there  is  ti«»  orach  work  in 

that.      But  what    have  you  got   in  that  barrel  •"  be  added,  giving 
it  a  smart  tap  on  the  bead  with  his  riding-whip. 

"An't  please  you,"  quickly  returned  the  driver,  "it'-  a  whiskey 
barrel  I  am  taking  to  market  to  be  tilled.  If  the  young  'oman  bo 
there,  you  are  in  search  of,  she  must  have  got  through  the  bung- 
'olc  some'ow !" 

"  I  think  if  she  was  in  there  she  would  find  her  way  out,"  an- 
swered Pennington,  with  a  meaning  laugh.  "But  evidently  she 
has  taken  the  other  road,  and  as  time  presses,  we  must  bid  you  a 
very  good  morning,  Mr.  Driver."  And  with  this,  Pennington 
wdieelcd  his  horse,  and  drove  off"  with  his  companion,  well  satisfied 
that  they  bad  sold  the  driver,  instead  of  being  .-old  themselves. 

The  driver  cracked  up  bis  horses,  and  began  to  whistle  as 
though  nothing  had  occurred.  When  the  team  reached  the  brow 
of  the  hill,  he  stopped  his  horses  with  a  sudden  jerk,  and  clapping 
his  hands  to  the  barrel  raised  it  up,  and  then  pointing  down  into 
the  valley,  said : 

"  See,  Miss  Mortimer,  there  be  a  host  of  men  there,  and  Farmer 
Atwood  at  their  head  !" 

With  a  thrill  of  joy  she  recognized  her  uncle,  and  springing  to 
her  feet  before  the  driver  could  restrain  her,  waved  her  hand  aloft, 
and  shouted  with  all  her  strength.  In  a  moment  the  people  below 
saw  and  heard  her,  and  a  simultaneous  shout  went  up  from  the 
valley. 

When  they  came  together,  she  told  him  in  as  few  words  as  pos- 
sible the  story  of  her  abduction  and  escape,  and  her  friends  eager- 
ly forming  themselves  into  a  triumphal  procession,  the  cart  being 
in  the  centre,  marched  to  the  office  of  the  magistrate  at  Notting- 
ham. Again  the  story-  was  repeated ;  and  on  l>eing  assured  by 
her  that  she  could  guide  them  to  the  place,  a  young  baronet, 
named  Hapgood,  who  had  taken  much  interest  in  the  affair,  as 
well  as  in  the  handsome,  vivacious  face  of  our  heroine,  volunteered 
to  lead  a  company  of  cavalry-  to  the  spot,  if  Grace  would  accom- 
pany him  on  a  palfry  and  point  out  the  way.  To  this  Grace  as- 
sented, and  about  three  hours  later  the  cavalry  started  on  their 
expedition  into  the  forest. 

They  had  but  little  difficulty  in  finding  the  cave,  and  still  lesM 
in  forcing  an  entrance,  and  arresting  four  of  the  gang  who  chanced 
to  be  within.  Among  them  they  found  a  constitution  and  by-laws, 
with  eight  names  attached  to  the  document.  A  dot  of  blood  was 
prefixed  to  one,  signifying  that  the  person  had  been  murdered  or 
dealt  with  foully.  The  four  were  immediately  taken  into  custody 
and  earned  to  Nottingham,  while  a  guard  was  stationed  around 
the  cave  to  make  prisoners  of  the  others  on  their  return — Penning- 
ton and  two  of  their  number  not  yet  having  been  taken.  They 
were  trapped,  however,  that  very  night,  and  returned  to  Notting- 
ham with  their  fellows  in  the  morning  to  await  their  examination. 
Some  weeks  after  this  they  were  brought  up  before  the  assizes, 
aud  on  the  testimony  of  Grace  and  others  they  were  duly  con- 
demned to  tran spoliation  for  life. 

Prom  this  moment  Grace  Mortimer  became  the  rage  and  admi- 
ration of  even-  one,  even  to  the  nobility.  She  was  petted  by  tho 
old  men,  and  toasted  and  flattered  by  the  young;  and  if  report  be 
true  she  became  the  innocent  cause  of  more  than  one  duel  among 
the  chivalrous  'squires  of  the  neighborhood.  But  when  a  few- 
months  later  it  was  proclaimed  she  was  to  be  the  bride  of  the 
young  baronet,  Sir  Andrew  Hapgood,  they  had  no  further  occasion 
to  quarrel  among  themselves,  and  were  rendered  but  too  happy  by 
being  present  at  the  marriage  fete,  and  witnessing  the  handsomo 
dower  which  Parmer  Atwood  bestowed  upon  his  niece.  As  re- 
gards Alice,  in  whom  some  of  you,  without  doubt,  have  taken  a 
secondary  interest,  I  will  just  state,  for  the  gratification  of  such, 
that  about  three  years  later  she  became  the  wife  of  a  small  rector, 
with  a  still  smaller  living. 


LAUGHTER. 

No  man  who  has  once  heartily  and  wholly  laughed  can  be  alto- 
gether irreclaimably  bad.  How  much  lies  in  laughter — the  cipher 
kev  wherewith  we  decipher  the  whole  man  !  Some  men  wear  an 
everlasting  barren  simper;  in  the  smile  of  others  lies  a  cold  glitter 
as  of  ice  ;  the  fewest  are  able  to  laugh  what  can  be  called  laugh- 
ing, but  only  snuff  and  titter  and  snigger  from  the  throat  outward, 
or*"  at  best  produce  some  whiffling  huffy-  cachination,  as  if  they 
were  laughing  through  wool ;  of  none  such  comes  good.  The  mad, 
who  cannot  laugh  is  not  only  fit  for  treason,  stratagems  apd  spoils, 
but  his  whole  life  is  already  a  treason  an*}  a  stratum. —  CV^fte-  ' 
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[Written  for  Bullous  Pictorial.] 
MUSIC-VOICES. 

BY   BR.   J.    HATNKS. 

Music-voices  ever  ringing 

O'er  the  mountain  and  the  plain; 
Notes  ethereal  ever  winging 

O'er  tho  rivers  and  the  main. 
Soft  and  fairy -like  they  whisper, 

Stealing  gently  on  the  ear: 
Soothing  as  an  angel  sister. 

Hushing  every  speaking  fear! 

Music-voices  ever  swelling 

Through  the  budding,  blooming  trees; 
Sighing  sweet,  or  loudly  telling 

On  tho  winged  zephyr  breeze. 
Dreamy  tones,  as  winds  are  dying, 

Fall  enchanting  on  the  soul: 
Or  sublimer  voices  crying 

In  the  passing  thunder-squall! 

Notes  ethereal  and  celestial, 

Spirit-voices  will  proclaim, 
Ever  through  the  world  terrestrial, 

Fainter,  or  in  louder  strain. 
Gaily  on  the  wild  winds  rushing, 

Pass  the  tones  in  magic  flow ; 
Leading  captive  as  they're  gushing 

Onward  in  a  fairy  glow ! 

Music-voices  ever  wooing, 

As  the  waters  glide  along: 
Spirit-voices,  dove-like,  cooing 

In  the  streamlets  plaintive  song. 
Sweetly  to  the  soul  suggesting 

Purer  thoughts  that  lead  on  high  : 
Breathing  tones  the  heart  arresting, 

Music-training  for  the  sky ! 

Merry  floating,  onward  winging, 

Glides  the  sweet  aEolian  sound; 
Raptures  bursting  as  they're  springing 

Upward  in  their  airy  bounds ! 
Over  ether  fields  of  glory, 

Bearing  fancy  in  their  flight: 
Onward  to  the  realms  of  story, 

Basking  in  the  angel  light! 

<  — ■—  » 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

ARRAH'S    REVENGE. 

BY   CAROLINE   T.   HENTZ-* 


CHAPTER  I. 

Seautiful  Arrah  Walters,  the  bride  of  only  a  year,  stood  before 

mirror  in  the  most  coquettish  and  jaunty  costume,  that  was 

tincd  to  grace  the  rooms  of  Madame  R ,  where  a  masked 

I  was  to  be  celebrated  that  evening.  The  light  of  the  brilliant 
ndelier  streamed  full  upon  her  as  she  stood  in  evident  admira- 
[  of  her  lithe,  graceful  figure  thus  gorgeously  decked.  Spangles 
tcred  midst  the  folds  of  lier  short  skirt  of  Lincoln  green,  and 

radiance  of  jewels  flashed  out  here  and  there,  mid  the  adorn- 
ats  of  her  plaid  boddice,  with  golden  lacings,  moulded  to  her 
te  form.  Jewels  sparkled  on  her  fair,  uncovered  neck,  and 
c  clasped  around  her  white  arms.     A  single  diamond  shone 

like  a  star,  just  above  the  waving  hair  on  her  forehead,  on  the 
it  of  her  Highland  cap,  so  gracefully  drooping  with  plumes. 
Lrrah  was  waving  her  head  to  and  fro  in  childish  grace,  to 
K  the  diamond's  rays  flashing  out,  and  a  bright  smile  of  inno- 
t  vanity  wreathed  her  red  lips,  for  there  was  no  one  near  to 
erve.  Suddenly  a  step  was  heard  approaching  the  room,  and 
tching  up  her  mask,  she  was  vainly  endeavoring  to  secure  it, 
in  Harry  Walters,  her  young  and  devoted  husband,  was  in  tho 
m,  and  the  door  had  closed  behind  him. 
Lrrah  caught  a  glimpse  of  Iris  face,  and  instead  of  taking  a 
cing  step  before  him  to  display  her  loveliness,  the  mask  fell 
u  her  trembling  fingers,  and  the  next  instant  she  was  silent 
>re  him,  gazing  upon  his  knitted  and  stormy  brow  with  won- 
:ng  alarm.     He  held  between  his  fingers  a  little  crumpled  note, 

waved  it  indignantly  before  her  eyes,  exclaiming  : 
And  has  it  come  to  this  1  I  find  you  terrified  at  my  sudden 
roach,  and  well  may  you  blush  that  I  should  see  you  in  those 
ensive  gewgaws,  in  which  you  have  decked  yourself  to  flaunt 
thus,  with  another  than  your  husband,  refusing  his  eompanion- 
i,  and  going  before  a  censorious  world  in  this  flimsy  disguise, 
ng  those  arms  and  neck,  of  which  you  know  there  is  no  coun- 
art,  thus  hut  feeding  the  rumors  already  busy  with  your  name  !" 
lb  continued,  hoarsely,  growing  more  and  more  violent  each 
nent,  as  the  torrent  of  reproach  flowed — she  growing  whiter 

whiter,  her  brown  eyes  flashing  with  outraged  feeling : 
Yes !  you  may  well  tremble  to  find  I  am  no  longer  deceived, 
s  as  you  seem  to  value  my  regard,  for  I  tell  you,  Arrah,  that  I 
well  nigh  maddened  !    I  noticed,  firm  as  was  my  reliance  in 
r  truth,  that  an  intimacy  had  grown  up  betweeu  yourself  and 

young  man,  and  more  than  once  I  fancied  it  was  only  jealous 

which  led  me  to  believe  there  was  some  concealment',  some- 
g  you  withheld  from  your  husband  and  confided  to  him.  Un- 
o-night,  I  dreamed  not  that  you  had  gone  so  far  as  to  become 
subject  of  slander  !  Only  think,  Arrah,  to  what  torture  I  was 
med  in  listening  to  the  warnings  of  a  friend.  I  started  home, 
aing  with  indignation— and  yet  trusting  still.     I  came  to  fold 

to  my  bosom,  and  to  shield  you  even  from  the  shadow  of  an 
woman's  jaundiced  tale.  I  found,  Arrah,  lying  carelessly  on 
ratable,  the  confirmation  of  my  misery.     You  had  not  ex- 

Jaugliter  of  the  late  Mrs.  Caroline  Lee  Ilentz. 


pressed  a  wish  to  attend  this  ball ;  and  when  I  urged  you  to  go 
with  inc.  the  excuse  was  framed  that  you  had  no  suitable  costume. 
I  hnvo  heard  from  others,  that  this  hated  Hilton  is  to  accompany 
you  to-night;  that  ho  asserted  it  himself.  I  came  home,  still  be- 
lieving you  could  explain  all,  when  I  find  your  acceptance  of  his 
offer,  with  a  hint  for  him  to  call  at  a  late  hour.  And  can  I  not 
interpret  your  shuttling,  when  I  returned  so  much  sooner  than  you 
anticipated  ?  Now  hear  me,  Arrah  !  if  you  attend  tlus  ball  to- 
night in  company  with  this  villain,  you  will  learn  to  run  the  hour 
which  withers  my  confidence  forever  !" 

Arrah  was  like  one  changed  to  marble,  so  white  were  her  cheeks, 
and  so  still  she  stood,  gazing  with  a  wild  fixedness  at  her  husband, 
whose  cruel  taunts  fell  like  drops  of  molten  lead,  one  by  one,  upon 
her  heart.  She  could  not  speak,  but  struggled  for  breath,  whilst 
indignant  pride,  honor,  and  love,  were  all  contending  for  mastery 
within. 

"Beautiful  and  radiant,  even  in  her  anger!"  murmured  Harry, 
as  he  turned  away  and  shut  the  door  after  him  with  a  bang,  though 
ho  longed  to  return  and  yield  to  the  impulse  which  led  him  to  fold 
her  to  his  bosom,  in  the  trust  not  even  now  all  blighted. 

She  heard  his  departing  footsteps  like  one  in  a  dream,  with  her 
hands  clasped  tightly  to  her  heart,  as  if  to  crush  its  tumultuous 
agony.  She  was  alone,  and  there  was  no  indulgent  maternal 
bosom  on  which  to  shed  the  passionate  tears  which  rained  from 
her  eyes  at  length,  and  fell  on  the  lounge,  where  she  threw  herself, 
after  tearing  from  her  head  the  rich  cap,  with  its  plumes.  She 
was  indeed  wretched,  for  never,  never  had  she  been  so  cruelly 
used  before.  This  did  not  last  very  long,  for  her  moods  were  as 
varying  as  the  hue  of  the  chameleon  ;  and  she  had  personified  in- 
jured innocence  long  enough.  Site  sprang  to  her  feet,  uncon- 
sciously assuming  an  attitude  of  defiance. 

"I  am  woman!     Nay,  a  woman  wronged! 
And  when  our  sex  from  injuries  take  fire, 
Our  softness  turns  to  fury,  and  our  thoughts 
Breathe  vengeance  and  destruction." 

"  Slander  indeed !"  said  she  to  herself.  "It's  no  such  thing • 
he's  only  jealous,  and  thinks  to  frighten  me  with  that  story.  But 
I'll  show  him  he's  not  quite  able  to  cope  with  woman's  wit.  Ah, 
Harry  !"  she  continued,  catching  the  reflection  of  her  swollen  eyes 
in  the  mirror,  "  what  a  cruel,  cruel  boy  you've  been,  and  how  like 
a  fright  you've  made  your  poor  little  wife !— but  liow  penitent 
you'll  be  when  you  learn  all !     O,  I  have  it !" 

And  all  at  once  a  bright  idea  seemed  to  strike  her.  Hastily 
gathering  up  her  cap  and  plume,  she  hurried  out,  and  tripping  up 
a  stairway,  knocked  at  one  of  the  chamber  doors. 

"  0  yes,"  said  she  again  to  herself,  whilst  her  throbbing  heart 
was  now  charged  with  exultation,  "Mr.  Harry,  I'll  have  fine  re- 
venge, and  see  what  will  become  of  your  grand  threats." 

The  door  was  opened,  and  Arrah  glided  in.  Whilst  she  is 
planning  schemes  of  vengeance,  we  will  follow  her  enraged  spouse. 


CHAPTER  II. 

"  0  jealousy,  each  other  passion  ?s  calm 
To  thee,  thou  conflagration  of  the  s'oul! 
Thou  king  of  torments!     Thou  grand  counterpoise 
For  all  the  transports  beauty  can  inspire!" 

Harry  Walters  hurried  down  the  street,  as  if  unmindful  whither 
his  footsteps  bore  him,  so  that  it  was  away  from  self.  He  had 
never  uttered  an  impatient  expression  to  his  young  wife  until  this 
night,  and  though  he  considered  himself  quite  justifiable  in  his 
violent  reproof,  ho  confessed  secretly  that  he  did  not  believe 
Arrah's  loving  heart  had  wandered  from  its  allegiance  to  himself. 
He  knew  her  to  be  confiding,  young,  and  unused  to  the  wiles  of 
the  world  ;  he  feared  she  might  have  been  imprudent,  but  he  knew 
her  integrity  was  firm  as  a  rock.  Still  he  quieted  remorseful  up- 
braidings  by  convincing  himself  the  reproof  had  been  necessary,  if 
only  to  curb  her  reckless  oblivion  of  a  censorious  world. 

As  he  wandered  moodily  onward,  his  anger  gradually  subsided  ; 
visions  of  weeping  Arrah  came  before  him. 

"Poor  little  thing!"  thought  he;  "what  a  dismal  evening  she 

will  have,  and  how  sweet  it  would  be  to  have  a  reconciliation  ! 

such  a  new  pleasure  for  us.  Let  her  confess  her  thoughtless  trans- 
gressions, and  when  she  asks  forgiveness,  I'll  let  her  weep  here  on 
my  bosom,  dear  little  tendril  that  she  is,  so  unused  to  reproof;  she 
will  think  I'm  a  monster.     I'll  go  back." 

Immediately  following  his  resolution,  he  turned  about  and  was 
fast  hastening  homeward,  when  a  familiar  voice  startled  him.  A 
carriage  stood  just  ahead,  in  front  of  a  fashionable  boarding-house, 
and  a  gentleman  had  one  foot  upon  the  step,  ready  to  ascend, 
whilst  he  appeared  to  be  reading  a  note  which  had  been  handed 
him  by  the  servant,  who  had  spoken.  This  servant  he  soon  per- 
ceived was  no  other  than  his  own  waiting-boy.  Stepping  iu  the 
shadow  of  the  building,  he  determined  to  wait  further  revelation. 
The  gentleman  at  length  thrust  the  note  in  his  pocket,  saying  : 

"  Tell  your  mistress  it's  all  right ;  I  agree  to  the  arrangement." 

And  he  sprang  into  the  carnage,  directing  the  driver  to  C 

Street,  No.  — . 

Harry  ground  his  teeth  in  rage  ;  it  was  his  own  dwelling !  and 
a  deadly  pallor  stole  over  Iris  brow,  for  the  last  glimpse  that  he 
caught  of  the  face  beneath  the  swinging  mask,  proved  to  him  that 
he  had  not  mistaken  the  features  of  the  hated  Hilton.  He  marked 
his  costume  well ;  the  Hessian  boots  and  spurs,  the  scarlet  uniform, 
close  fitting,  and  the  military  cap  with  a  star  glittering  in  front. 
With  a  fierce  gleam  in  his  cold  gray  eye,  he  tinned  towards  the 
rooms  of  Madame  R ,  muttering  : 

"  He  shall  not  escape  me  easily  !" 

He  was  soon  in  the  glitter  of  the  thousand  reflected  lights,  and 
there  amongst  the  crowd  without  he  waited  with  the  impatience  of 
an  infuriated  lion. 

A  carriage  drove  up— another,  and  another— and  still  he  waited. 
At  length  one  arrives,  and  an  eagle  glance  discerns  the  glittering 


of  a  diamond,  as  two  figures  descend— the  soldier  and  the  High- 
land maid,  just  as  he  had  marked  them — Arrah  and  Hilton  ;  she 
with  an  outraged  husband's  threat  still  ringing  in  her  cars  !  Well 
might  she  tremble  now ! 

They  passed  on,  and  Harry,  with  a  new  purpose,  stepped  into 
an  obscure  shop  close  by,  and  accosted  the  Jewish-looking  clerk 
in  under  accents,  after  which  he  is  taken  into  an  adjoining  room. 
He  re-appears  in  a  short  time,  metamorphosed  into  a  brigand,  with 
a  dirk  glittering  in  his  belt,  and  a  heavy  slouched  hat.  His  mask  was 
of  the  same  style  as  was  adopted  by  all  others  on  the  occasion — 
of  the  domino  order,  to  be  worn  or  lifted  at  pleasure,  completely 
concealing  or  disclosing  the  features. 

Harry  sallied  forth  thus  equipped,  and  was  soon  among  tho 
number  of  gay,  fantastic,  and  gorgeous  forms,  crowding  the  halls 
of  revelry.  But  like  a  dark  chieftain,  clothed  in  suspicion,  ho 
stood  aloof,  with  folded  arms,  accosting  no  one,  his  stately  figuro 
defined  on  the  marble  walls.  One  subject  alone  engrossed  him, 
and  all  figures  save  those  for  which  he  eagerly  looked,  passed 
before  him  like  so  many  puppets. 

Suddenly  a  couple  passed  him,  as  the  dancers  grew  more  in- 
spired with  mirth,  and  he  caught  the  red  flash  of  the  scarlet  uni- 
form, as  its  glittering  colors  mingled  with  the  Highland  plaid  and 
Lincoln  green,  in  the  staccato  movements  of  the  schottische.  The 
cold  sweat-drops  buret  from  his  brow. 

"  Surely'  some  nightmare  has  seized  me  !  Arrah  thus  publicly 
engaging  in  that  hated  dance !— my  exotic,  my  tender  flower  ! 
She  knows  my  utter  disgust  for  it,  and  how  it  would  madden  mo 
to  look  upon  her  thus  in  such  bold  defiance  of  my  wishes." 

A  long,  graceful  scarf  was  wound  around  the  form  of  the  Scot- 
tish maid,  revealing  only  here  and  there  a  glimpse  of  the  fair  un- 
covered shoulders  and  arms.  Harry  exclaimed  inwardly,  after  a 
smothered  sound  of  peculiar  meaning  : 

"  She  has  profited  by  my  hint  just  enough  to  prove  to  me  how 
little  my  regard  is  worth,  so  that  the  world  is  deceived.  O,  my 
young  wife  !  to  think  of  one  little  year  ago — " 

A  stifled  execration  died  on  his  lips,  and  he  turned  away  his 
head  a  moment  to  regain  self-control.  Feeling  that  he  should 
suffocate,  he  partly  threw  up  the  mask  and  moved  to  a  window  to 
gain  a  breath  of  air. 

He  had  observed  once  or  twice  the  figure  of  a  nun,  clothed  in 
snowy  white,  with  a  thick  veil  of  the  same  spotless  hue  enshroud- 
ing the  undulations  of  her  form,  gliding  about  here  and  there  like 
a  restless  waif.  It  was  so  like  a  spectre,  that  when  in  turning 
away  he  unconsciously  rushed  close  upon  her,  the  quick  start  she 
gave  struck  him  as  strange,  all  pre-occupied  as  he  was,  and  ho 
dropped  his  mask  again  quickly  over  his  features.  The  nun 
floated  away  as  it  were,  and  when  he  looked  around,  there  was 
trace  of  neither  the  partners  in  the  schottische,  nor  the  spectre. 

Moved  here  and  there  by  the  crowd,  an  hour  of  restless  agony 
passed  away.  The  fever  in  his  heart  was  growing  fiercer,  and 
burning  brighter  on  his  cheek,  and  Harry  grew  so  like  the  guilty 
highwayman  he  represented,  that  cold  tremors  seized  him,  on  see- 
ing the  pale  nun,  ever  at  the  same  distance  from  him,  whether 
divided  from  him  by  the  crowd  or  standing  alone,  with  no  other 
seeming  intent  than  thus  to  haunt  him  with  her  pallidness  and 
ghost-like  air. 

"  I'll  evade  you,  if  I'm  not  bound  by  the  spell  of  some  fiend-like 
enchantress,"  he  muttered,  as  he  darted  through  a  doorway  and 
dashed  out  into  the  open  air. 

He  found  liimself  soon  tangled  up  in  a  mass  of  shrubbery,  and 
recklessly  treading  down  hyacinths  and  roses ;  in  attempting  to  ex- 
tricate himself,  he  came  upon  an  arbor,  closely  twined  with  running 
vines.  A  glitter  through  the  trellis-work  caught  his  eye  like  a 
basilisk,  and  stealthily  drawing  nearer,  he  saw  two  figures  stand- 
ing in  the  deep  shade  of  the  arbor— and  the  Highland  maid  was 
leaning  on  the  scarlet  bosom  of  the  soldier  !  Harry's  pulse  stood 
still,  but  he  listened  with  the  fearful  acuteness  of  passion,  and 
murmured  accents  met  his  ear. 

"  My  own  love,  I'm  wretched  at  the  fate  that  divides  us  and 
chains  us  to  this  secrecy.  Let  me  claim  yon  as  my  own,  dearest, 
only  say — " 

The  whispered  interruption  was  lost,  but  the  lover's  response 
came  clearly. 

"  Then  let  us  fly.  I  have  no  world,  no  happiness,  save  in  your 
love ;  I  ask  nothing  more." 

Harry  was  stealthily,  slowly,  and  like  a  serpent,  gliding  nearer, 
whilst  the  flashing  poniard  was  now  between  his  icy  fingers.  A 
white  shadow  was  reflected  even  on  the  dagger's  cold,  blue  sur- 
face, but  he  saw  it  not.  With  glittering  eye  and  livid  lip,  he 
sprang  forward  and  clutched  the  arm  of  the  villain,  exclaiming, 
whilst  the  steel  gleamed  through  the  air  as  it  was  aimed  at  the 
heart  of  its  victim  : 

"  Die,  wretch,  by  the  hand  of  an  avenging  husband  !" 
A  scream  of  terror  rang  on  the  night  air,  as  a  pale  form  rushed 
forward,  and  a  small  white  hand  seized  the  uplifted  arm  of  Harry 
with  the  fierce  strength  of  desperation,  and  the  blade  which  was 
aimed  at  another,  glanced  backward  and  entered  the  shoulder  of 
Harry.  With  an  exclamation  of  rage,  he  tore  from  the  slender 
grasp,  only  to  turn  and  see  the  face  of  unhappy  Arrah,  pale  as 
death,  and  unmasked,  beneath  the  white  veil  of  tho  nun.  She 
gazed  horror-stricken  at  the  gory  stream  on  his  breast,  and  with  a 
wild  shriek  sank  at  his  feet. 

A  curious  crowd  which  rushed  from  the  ball-room  and  gathered 
around  the  spot  from  where  the  cries  issued,  were  scanning  the 
tragical  group  in  gaping  amazement,  items  of  gossip  flying  from 
lip  to  lip  with  telegraphic  speed. 

The  glance  of  Hilton  was  not  blinded  to  all  this,  as  was  that  of 
the  unhappy  pair  thus  stricken  down,  and  his  devoted  maid  stood 
beside  him  in  uncontrollable  honor,  urging  him  to  fly  at  all  haz- 
ards:   But  to  leave  Harry  thus  was  impossible  ;  and  Hilton  wins- 
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pcrod  n  word  in  liin  oar,  which  seemed  m  pierce  the  rnisti  envelop- 
ing hia  fucultio*.  lie  spraug  up,  declaring  the  wound  was  a  mere 
scratch,  and  with  their  re-adjtuted  musks  the  party  was  soon 
liurried  t « >  the  carriage  which  bore  them  homewards. 

Arrah  was  fortunately  in  that  stair  of  stunning  apathy  which 
rendered  her  h  passive  actress  in  the  tonclastoa  of  this  aflair,  so 

nearly  n  serious  one  in  termination.     In  a  few  moments  it  had  qiii'-t- 

ly  passed  away — whilst  one  of  a  very  different  character  was  being 
enacted  in  the  pretty  boudoir  of  Arrah  Walters. 


CHAPTER  III. 

"And  wln'ii  jhc  apoko, 
Swwt  words,  like  dropping  bonojr,  iho  did  nhml, 
And  'twixt  tin-  ponrli  and  ntbloi  loftly  broku 

A  lIlTSI  *<>und,  that  Ih'HVimiIj  muiie  loomed  to  inaku.'' 

Nothing  broko  the  stillness  in  the  room,  save  the  young  voiec  of 
Arrah,  who  had  knelt  in  passionate  grace  by  the  side  of  the  couch 
where  she  had  forced  Many  to  recline,  with  Ins  bandaged  arm 
supported  by  downy  cushions.  A  soft  band  passed  caressingly 
over  his  forehead,  and  be  looked  into  glistening  hazel  depths  as  he 
Listened  to  Arrah's  simple  explanation. 

And  she  made  it  all  elear,  in  her  childlike,  peculiar  way,  inter- 
rupted by  bursting  sobs  here  and  there,  and  yet  eloquent  with 
hive's  mute  language,  inexpressible  in  words.  She  called  herself 
miserable  and  wretched,  when  the  poor,  bandaged  arm  continually 
haunted  her,  and  declared  she  would  never,  never  forgive  herself 
so  loug  us  life  should  hist,  nor  forget  what  a  terrible  lesson  it  had 
been. 

Then  sho  went  back  to  the  beginning — told  him  how  it  all  came 
out  of  this  : — She  had  a  schoolmate  named  Ella  May,  who  was 
her  most  intimate  friend ;  and  only  a  few  weeks  back,  Ella  had 
come  to  her  in  great  distress,  refusing  to  be  consoled  or  to  reveal 
her  trouble,  unless  Arrah  promised  perfect  secrecy,  even  from  her 
husband.  After  some  demurring  A  mill's  curiosity  prevailed,  and 
she  promised,  receiving  Ella's  revelation,  which  was  indeed  no 
light  affair. 

Sho  and  Hilton  had  been  secretly  married,  and  they  were  in 
consternation  lest  her  guardian,  who  held  tierce  control  of  her 
property,  should  discover  it.  The  reasons  for  secreting  the  truth 
were  these  :  Hilton  was  dependent  for  his  employment  on  this 
same  guardian,  who  had  the  right,  moreover,  to  deprive  Ella  of 
her  property,  if  she  married  under  age  and  opposed  to  his  will. 
She  would  come  to  that  desired  age  in  a  few  weeks,  and  then  they 
were  to  celebrate  their  foolish  union  in  public. 

Poor  Arrah  could  do  nothing  but  sympathize,  as  there  was  no 
remedy  for  it  now,  and  in  her  warmth  of  feeling,  promised  to  help 
them  keep  their  secret.  This  had  well  nigh  proved  the  wreck  of 
her  own  happiness,  for  it  was  through  her  frequent  association 
with  young  Hiltou  that  Harry's  jealous  fears  had  been  aroused. 
Arab,  tried  to  advise  them  to  a  more  discreet  method  of  acting, 
but  she  herself  was  scarcely  more  than  a  child,  and  as  inex- 
perienced as  her  friend. 

She  was  forced  to  be  the  bearer  of  numberless  bouquets,  mis- 
sives, etc.,  which  were,  of  course,  to  be  concealed  ;  and  there  came 
imperceptibly  to  herself,  this  shadow  over  the  hitherto  unclouded 
sky  of  her  wedded  happiness, — the  burden  of  a  something  shared 
by  one  alone ;  and  though  not  a  word  was  breathed  by  either,  of 
this  unuttered  feeling,  it  grew  and  was  fostered  by  this  first  mis- 
taken step,  until  the  mad  outburst  of  the  past  evening. 

Then  she  told  him  how  Ella  had  come  in,  just  after  he  had  left 
her,  on  that  self-same  evening,  sitting  in  quiet  and  peaceable  lone- 
liness, without  a  single  regret  after  the  relinquished  ball-room 
pleasures.  Ella  came,  in  her  usual  perturbation,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  accompanying  her — whilst  Hilton  was  to  be  of  the  party. 
Arrah  plead  her  excuses,  urged  her  want  of  costume,  and  assured 
Ella  that  Hairy  would  take  charge  of  her  cheerfully — she  would 
send  for  him.  But  Ella  was  earnest  in  her  entreaties  that,  "  Dear 
Arrah,  and  no  one  else,  shall  matronize  rne  this  evening." 

The  other  dress  was  produced,  for  Ella  had  brought  two,  thinking 
of  this  extremity,  and  Arrah  was  to  wear  the  most  resplendent,  she 
wishing  for  one  less  conspicuous.  No  sooner  had  Arrah  partly 
consented  and  determined  to  despatch  a  message  to  Harry,  than 
Ella  Hew  up  to  her  room  and  penned  that  fatal  note  to  her  lover, 
very  imprudently  attaching  the  name  of  her  friend  who  had  so 
kindly  covered  her  former  indiscretions. 

And  Arrah  went  on  to  tell  how  she  thought,  while  donning  the 
beautiful  costume,  of  her  husband's  delight,  of  his  surprise,  when 
she  would  burst  upon  him  in  full  radiance.  Her  message  did  not 
reach  him — but  alas!  too  rashly  he  came.  Arrah's  pretty  head 
was  bent  lower,  and  her  voice  was  a  little  hesitating,  as  she  told  of 
her  feelings  after  he  left  her  in  that  bitter  rage,  left  her  alone  with 
such  dreadful  thoughts  ;  and  how  she  made  the  plan  with  Ella,  of 
changing  dresses,  and  induced  her  to  yield,  without  imparting  her 
motives,  or  hinting  at  the  terrible  scene  through  which  she  had 
just  passed  ;  and  of  how  she  sent  the  second  note  herself,  telling 
Mr.  Hilton  that  a  lady  would  accompany  him,  but  signing  no  name, 
for  the  first  one,  which  fell  so  unluckily  into  Harry's  hands,  had 
not  reached  its  destination.  Then  of  how  she  had  followed,  when 
the  carriage  returned,  taking  for  her  protector  a  younger  brother, 
whom  she  lost  sight  of  almost  as  soon  as  she  had  arrived. 

And  she  told  him  of  far  more  than  can  be  told  in  words,  of  her 
heart-struggles,  warnings  of  conscience,  and  misgivings,  all  too 
late,  for  each  miserable,  passing  moment  convinced  her  that  some 
terrible  denouement  must  take  place  ;  and  how  it  would  end,  this 
fatal  plan  of  revenge,  she  did  not  know. . 

She  was  weeping  on  his  bosom  tears  of  joy,  penitence,  and  bit- 
ter experience,  such  as  gush  alone  from  the  heart,  tried  and  chas- 
tened as  hers  had  been,  and  which  leave  mid  the  brilliant  rays 
flashing  from  an  eye  of  beauty,  that  mellowed  charm  which  now 
beamed  upon   Harry,  and  brought  to  his   bosom,  with  tenfold 


depth,  the  exqui  ite  dream  of  love  that  had  gilded   his  cxi 
with  the  hues  of  Kly.*.hm. 

"  It  has  ended  thus,  Arrah,  darling/'  he  murmured,  folding  her 
in  a  closer  embrace ;  "in  tin    moment  of  restored  confideno 
Arnr,  1  would  not  relinquish  it,  oven  t«>  blot  ""t  the  misery  of  this 
night !" 

And  this  was  Arrah's  revenge. 


[Written  f-.r  Dalian's  Pictorial-] 

THE  "BLESSING  OF  THE  BAY." 


KY    Wll.l.li;    B.    I'AUMlt. 

"  Father,"  said  Grace  Trooman,  the  only  and  beautiful  daugh- 
ter of  the  rough  old  1'uritan,  Increase  Trueman,  "  let  the  launch 

be  on  the  day  of  my  bridal,  and  as  my  bridal  present,  give  me  the 
naming  of  the  ship." 

And  OB  the  old  man  looked  upon  bis  fair  child,  it  was  not  in  his 

heart  to  say  nay,  so  he  granted  her  request  and  bade  her  hasten  to 

her  lover  with  the  good  tidings,  if  good  the  tiding-,  were.  As  her 
light  footsteps  glided  by  hint,  there  came  u  vision  of  the  past,  and 
the  ship-builder's  eyes  filled  with  tears ;  for  many  years  ago,  when 
faith  and  promise  sat  throned  on  his  brow  and  heart,  there  stood 
by  his  side  and  smiled  upon  him  with  sweet  smiles,  ouc  as  young 
and  beautiful  as  the  maiden  who  called  him  father. 

Yet  this  was  no  time  for  tears  ;  it  was  an  hour  for  rejoicing. 
Was  not  the  labor  of  years  now  complete?  Was  not  the  vessel  to 
be  launched,  the  first  one  whose  virgin  kiss  was  to  be  given  to  the 
western  wave?  Were  not  hours  of  anxiety,  days  of  toil  and  nights 
of  trouble,  nil,  all  at  an  end  ?  Was  not  this  .the  hour  of  the  ship- 
builder's triumph  !  Yes,  all  this,  and  more.  And  yet  upon  the 
surface  of  the  wine  he  drank,  lay  one  leaf  of  fennel,  and  this  em- 
bittered all.  One  who  should  have  shared  his  joy  and  joined  him 
in  Ins  triumph,  was  with  the  angels,  and  her  footsteps  were  only 
heard  in  memory.  But  the  mother  lived  again  in  the  child,  and 
Grace  was  the  sunshine  of  the  declining  years  of  the  old  man 
whose  heart  was  never  at  ease  in  her  absence. 

But  the  day  of  the  dual  bridal  came,  and  from  the  altar,  with 
the  echo  of  the  marriage  rites  still  upon  the  April  air,  Grace  sought 
the  shore  of  the  bay.  The  day  was  a  gala  day  in  Boston  ;  the 
event  about  to  transpire  was  of  more  than  individual  interest.  It 
was  to  mark  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  colony.  So,  robed  in 
Sabbath-day  garb,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  clustered  upon 
the  gentle  eminences  that  formed  the  background  of  the  imposing 
scene. 

And  the  pale-faces  were  not  alone  in  their  interest.  From  their 
wigwams  in  the  woods,  came  those  who  for  months  had  been 
watching  the  building  of  the  "  big  canoe  "  of  the  white  men,  from 
the  hour  the  tirst  plank  was  laid  to  the  moment  when  the  hammer 
of  the  workmen  rang  for  the  last  time  upon  the  ah*.  Tricked  out 
in  all  the  fantastic  finery  in  which  they  so  much  delighted,  with 
cheeks  retaining  no  resemblance  to  their  original,  natural  color, 
so  highly  painted  were  they,  and  with  bow  and  arrows  idly  pendant 
by  their  side,  they  gathered  in  groups  under  the  very  shadow  which 
the  vessel  cast  along  the  shore. 

But  is  there  nothing  more1?  Are  these — the  pale-faces,  the 
forest  children,  and  the  bridal  company — all  1     No  !  for,  lo ! — 

"The  ocean  old, 
Centuries  old. 

Strong  as  youth  and  as  uncontrolled, 
Paces  restless  to  and  fro, 
Up  and  down  the  sands  of  gold ; 
Ilis  beating  heart  is  not  at  rest, 
A  in  I  far  and  wide 
With  ceaseless  flow 
His  beard  of  snow 
Heaves  with  the  heaving  of  his  breast. 

"  He  waits  impatient  for  his  bride. 
There  sho  stands, 
With  her  foot  upon  the  sands. 
Decked  with  flags  and  streamers  gay, 
In  honor  of  her  marriage  day, 
Her  snow  white  signals  Uuttcring,  blending 
hound  her  like  a  veil  descending, 
Ready  to  bo 
The  bride  of  the  gray  old  sea.'1 

The  picture  is  before  you.  The  sunshine  sweeps  over  the  ves- 
sel's sails  and  falls  softly  upon  her  deck;  the  wide  reach  of  waves 
stretches  outward  from  her  feet ;  behind  her  are  the  green  woods 
that  have  sent,  at  this  evening  hour,  their  lengthening  shadows 
over  and  beyond  her  and  away  out  upon  the  bosom  of  that  ocean 
in  whose  arms  she  is  soon  to  recline.  We  wonder  that  no  skilful 
artist  has  seized  it  as  the  theme  for  his  magic  pencil ;  no  poet,  as 
the  burden  of  his  song ! 

But  now  upon  the  vessel's  deck  stand  the  bridal  group.  There, 
as  among  familiars,  stands  the  ship-builder,  with  the  magnates  of 
the  town  ;  near  by  is  the  beautiful  bride  and  her  manly  spouse. 

The  hour  has  come  ! — the  hour  of  all  the  hours  of  thousands  of 
previous  years ! 

"Now  the  lady 
With  a  gesture 
Of  command, 
Waves  her  hand; 
And  at  the  word 

Loud  and  sudden  there  was  heard 
All  around  them  and  below, 
The  sound  of  hummers,  blow  on  blow. 
Knocking  away  the  shores  and  spurs.7' 


And  as 


"  With  one  exulting,  joyous  bound, 
Sho  leaps  into  the  ocean's  arms,1' 


spicee  from  islands  of  the  sea,  and  fruits  from  southern    sfai 
Whenever  her  returning  i  a  g  in  die  idle  breeze,  6he 

wai  freighted  with  b  ■  i    in  other 

land-. 

And  of  the  -hij»  builder — what  of  him?  He  builded  no  more 
ship*.  1IU  Ant  wan  hiA  but;  bat  he  went  down  to  the  grave 
honored  (mong  ""  "■ 

And  of  Grace — what  of  her'  Her  life  WM  full  of  blessings; 
and  -he  lived  t"  seethe  shore*  of  the  bay  studded  with  "snow 
white  sails,"  uud  decked  Ifith  numberless  "  streamer!  gay." 


Grace,  the  ship-builder's  daughter,  names  her  the  "Blessing  of  the 
Bay."  And  as  she  spoke,  those  who  had  watched  eagerly  for  the 
opening  of  her  lips,  said  in  their  hearts,  she  is  rightly  named. 

Yes  !  rightly  named  the  "  Blessing  of  the  Bay."  She  went  forth 
amid  prayers  and  returned  amid  the  blessings  of  those  who  watched 
and  waited  her  coming.    She  brought  them  gifts  from  tropic  lands, 


IHTUOHNATIO*  OF  PUBPOfiE, 

The  earnest   man  wins    w;iy  for  linn-elf,  and    earnestness    and 

truth  go  together.  Never  affect  to  be  other  than  ran  are,  either 
richer  or  wiser.  Never  be  ashamed  to  say."]  do  not  know." 
Men  will  then  believe  yon  when  you  say,  "1  do  know."  Never 
be  ashamed  to  say,  whether  as  applied  to  time  or  money,  "  I  can- 
uut  afford  it."  "  1  co <t  afford  to  waste  an  hour  in  idleness,  to 

which  you  invite  me/'  "  I  cannot  afford  the  guinea  yon  ask  me  to 
throw  away."     Once  establish  yourself  and  your  modi-  of  . 
what  they  really  are,  and  your  tool  is  on  solid  ground,  whether  for 
the  gradual  step  onw  ard,  or  for  the  sudden  sprin  _  ipice. 

From  these  maxims  let  me  deduce  another — learn  to  say  "  No  " 
with  decision,  "  Yes "  with  caution;  "No"  with  decision,  when- 
over  it  resists  temptation  ;  "  Yea  "  with  caution,  whenever  it  im- 
plies a  promise.  A  promise  once  given  u  a  bond  inviolable.  A 
man  \a  already  of  consequence  in  the  world  when  it  is  known  that 
we  can  implicitly  rely  upon  him.  I  have  frequently  seen  in  life  a 
person  preferred  to  a  long  list  of  applicants,  for  soma  important 

charge  which  lifts  liim  at  once  into  Station  and  fortune,  merely  be- 
cause he  has  this  reputation,  that  when  hi;  *ay»  he  knows  a  thing, 
he  knows  it,  and  when  he  says  he  will  do  a  thing,  he  will  do  it. 
Muse,  gentlemen,  over  these  maxim-;  you  will  find  it  easy  enough 
to  practise  them,  for  when  you  have  added  them  together, the  ram 
total  looks  very  much  like  a  Scotchman. — Sir  E.  liultctr  Lytton. 


PEARL  DIVERS  OF  BAHREIN. 

A  fact,  curious  and  interesting,  struck  me  here — the  existence 
of  fresh  water  springs  beneath  the  surface,  so  often  met  with  by 
the  divers — and  I  was  told  that  the  cruisers  stationed  here,  when  in 
want  of  water,  procure  it  by  sending  a  man  down  with  ajrun  barrel, 
which  he  fills  and  brings  up.  The  pearls  collected  here  are  said 
to  be  of  great  value,  and  are  thus  obtained: — The  diver,  naked  as 
the  day  he  was  bom,  with  his  feet  resting  on  a  double-headed  shot 
or  huge  stone  attached  to  a  rope  (which  is  fastened  to  the  boat,  and 
which  he  holds),  with  his  nose  in  a  horn,  or  his  nostrils  compressed 
with  wooden  pinchers  and  a  basket  slung  round  his  neck — is  rap- 
idly lowered  by  his  companions ;  his  feet  barely  touch  the  bottom 
ere  he  is  or!"  the  stone  or  shot,  which  is  as  rapidly  hauled  up  as  it  was 
lowered  down,  and  another  diver  occupies  it,  while  our  friend  who 
first  went  down  is  poking  about,  ''astonishing  the  natives,"  and 
fast  filling  his  basket  with  pearl  oysters.  Up  he  come-,  empties 
his  basket,  takes  three  or  four  deep  inspirations,  and  down  he  goes 
again. — Shepherd's  Bombay  to  Bushire. 


GREAT  PYR.OHD  OF  EGYPT. 

An  English  architect,  Mr.  Tite,  has  been  "  figuring  up  "  the  cost 
of  the  great  pyramid  near  Gizet.  Its  original  dimensions,  at  the 
base  (he  says;,  were  764  square  feet,  and  it  had  a  perpendicular 
height  of  480  feet,  covering  4  acres,  1  rood,  22  perches  of  ground. 
It  consumed  89,02S,000  cubic  feet  of  stone  :  and  .Mr.  Tite  adds 
that  it  could  not  now  be  built  for  less  than  thirty  millions  sterling  ! 
The  joints  of  the  large  casing  blocks  of  granite  were  so  fine  as  to 
bo  scarcely  perceptible,  not  thicker  than  paper;  aud  the  mortar 
was  so  adhesive,  that  the  stones  in  some  cases  hrokc  through  their 
substance  rather  than  give  way  at  their  jointing.  The  cost,  there- 
fore, of  this  structure,  reduced  to  federal  currency,  was  5145,200,000. 
A  sum  large  enough  to  build  and  put  in  running  order  six  good 
substantial  railroads  between  New  York  on  the  Atlantic  and  San 
Francisco  on  the  Pacific.  But  where  did  all  this  money  coma 
from  ? — Uuiversalist  Quarterly. 


CHANGING  OSf  THE  THEATRE. 

"We  can  conceive  of  a  theatre,  which  would  be  the  noblest  of 
all  amusements,  and  would  take  a  liigh  rank  among  the  means  of 
refining  die  taste  and  elevating  the  character  of  a  people.  Tho 
deep  woes,  the  mighty  and  terrible  passions,  and  the  sublime  emo- 
tions of  genuine  tragedy,  are  fitted  to  thrill  us  with  human  sympa- 
thies, with  profound  interest  in  our  natures,  with  a  consciousness 
of  what  man  can  do,  and  dare,  and  suffer,  with  an  awed  feeling  of 
the  fearful  mysteries  of  life.  The  soul  of  the  spectator  is  stirred 
from  its  depths ;  and  the  lethargy  in  which  so  manv  live,  is  roused, 
at  least  for  a  time,  to  some  intensencss  of  thought  and  sensibility. 
The  drama  answers  a  high  purpose  when  it  places  us  in  the  pres- 
ence of  die  most  solemn  and  striking  events  of  human  liistory,  and 
lays  bare  to  us  the  human  heart  in  its  powerful,  appalling,  glorious 
workings. —  W.  E.  Channtiig,  D.  D. 

A  EEYOLUTION 
AMONG     THE     MAGAZINES. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  pay  thrsk  dollars  to  obtain  a  first  elass,  ele- 
gantly illustrated  and  carefully  edited  Magazine;  filled  with  original  reading 
of  the  most  entertaining  character. 

BALLOU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY 

has  opened  the  eyes  of  the  public  to  the  fact,  that  they  can  obtain  a  better 
Magazine  for  one  dollar  a  year  than  they  have  heretofore  been  charge*!  nista 
dollars  for. 

"TOO  CHEAP!    TOO  CHEAP!!" 

cry  the  old  fogy  publishers.  "  Hnw  can  a  Magazine,  containing  oxe  hi~xt>red 
pages  of  original  matter,  and  FORTY  or  fifty  illustrations  in  each  numlter,  lo 
afforded  for  OXE  dollar  a  year,  or  at  tex  cents  by  the  single  number  ?"' 

VERY     EASILY    DON  EI 

Step  into  our  publishing  and  printing-house,  and  observe  our  facilities  for 
doing  business,  aud  the  heavy  edition  we  print — nearly  82,0OO  copies — and 
you  Kill  uuderstaud  how  it  is  done,  and  that  it  pays  handsomely. 

Is  printed  on  the  finest  of  paper,  being  the  cheapest  Magazine  in  the  world, 
and  containing  more  original  matter  than  any  other.  Never  meddling  with 
political,  sectional  or  sectarian  questions,  its  aim  is  to  make  home  cheerful 
and  happy.  Just  such  a  work  as  any  father,  brother  or  friend  would  intro- 
duce to  the  family  circle. 

JUDGE    FOR   YOURSELF. 

O*"  Enclose  OXE  dollar  in  a  letter  addressed  as  below,  and  the  Magazine 
will  be  sent  bv  return  of  mail,  and  for  a  whole  year. 

No.  22  Winter  Street.  M."M.  BALLOU,  Boston,  Mass. 
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DR.  ISAAC    I. 


DR.  ISAAC  I.  HAYES,  THE  ARCTIC  EXPLORER. 

We  present  on  tliia  page  a  fine  likeness  of  Dr.  Hayes,  the  heroic 
companion  of  Dr.  Kane,  in  his  perilous  Arctic  adventures,  drawn 
expressly  for  us  by  Waud,  from  a  fine  photograph  by  Masury, 
Silsbee  &  Case.  Isaac  I.  Hayes  was  born  in  Chester  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, the  birthplace,  by  the  way,  of  Bayard  Taylor,  the  trav- 
eller, and  T.  B.  Read,  the  poet,  in  1832,  and  is  consequently  in 
Ills  25th  year.  His  early  youth  was  passed  upon  his  father's  farm, 
and  we  believe  he  is  chiefly  indebted  to  his  own  exertions  for  his  ed- 
ucation. Px"om  his  1 7th  to  his  1 9th  year,  he  was  engaged  in  teaching 
mathematics  and  civil  engineering,  at  the  same  time  reading  medi- 
cine and  attending  lectures  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  his  21st  year.  Six  weeks  after  that,  he 
was  on  board  the  "  Advance,"  in  the  capacity  of  surgeon  and  nat- 
uralist, having  left  home  at  five  days'  notice.  With  his  services 
as  a  member  of  the  expedition,  the  reading  public  is  familiar 
through  the  medium  of  Dr.  Kane's  popular  work.  Dr.  Hayes's 
duties  on  board  the  Advance  were  multitudinous,  taxing  his  en- 
durance to  the  uttermost.  He  had  much  sickness  to  contend  with 
and  alleviate,  and  was  doctor,  cook  and  nurse  to  his  patients.  He 
allowed  no  opportunity  to  pass  unimproved  for  collecting  specimens 
of  natural  history,  and  with  his  own  hands  gathered  two  hundred 
specimens  of  rare  Arctic  birds,  several  skins  of  Polar  bears,  rein- 
deer, walrus,  seal,  and  other  animals,  besides  a  large  collection 
of  fish,  mollusks,  and  Esquimaux  relics.  These,  the  fruits  of 
many  months  of  severe  labor,  were  abandoned  with  the  Advance, 
the  botanical  portion  of  Dr.  Hayes's  collection  being  the  only  part 
he  was  able  to  bring  home.  This  was  the  finest  collection  of 
Hyperborean  plants  ever  made,  numbering  more  than  3000  speci- 
mens, collected  indiscriminately  with  a  view  to  geographical  distri- 
bution. A  report  of  these,  as  examined  by  A.  Durand,  Esq., 
is  appended  to  Dr.  Kane's  book.  In  addition  to  these  duties,  lie 
aided  as  watch  officer,  and  captain's  clerk,  keeping  the  official 
records  of  the  cruise,  and  assisting  the  astronomer  in  his  observa- 
tions and  hydrographic  operations.  In  the  fall  of  1853,  in  com- 
pany with  Sir,  Wilson,  Dr.  Hayes  left  for  a  pedestrian  journey 
into  the  interior  of  Greenland,  and  penetrated  further  probably 
than  any  civilized  man  had  done  before  him.  His  journey 
resulted  in  the  discovery  and  survey  of  a  great  internal  glacier, 
trending  north  and  south,  and  rising  from  its  rocky  bed  at  an 
angle  of  35°,  to  a  height  of  450  feet,  to  a  great  sea  of  ice  which 
swept  away  into  the  interior,  covering  with  a  solid  mass  the  whole 
country,  mountains,  hills  and  valleys.  In  the  spring  of  1854,  after 
two  unsuccessful  efforts  by  Mr.  Brooks  and  Dr.  Kane  to  cross  the 
broken  ridges  of  ice  in  Smith's  Strait,  with  a  team  of  seven  dog3 
and  one  companion,  Dr.  Hayes  succeeded  in  effecting  a  landing 
upon  the  opposite  shore  in  latitude  80°,  ninety-five  miles  from  the 
vessel,  and  surveyed  the  coast  down  to  the  entrance  of  the  chan- 
nel, connecting  his  survey  with  the  old  established  landmarks  of 
Baffin  and  Bylot,  and  had  the  honor  to  plant  the  American  flag 
on  the  top  of  a  mountain  nearly  2000  feet  above  the  level  ot  the 
sea,  400  miles  northwest  of  any  previous  landing  upon  the  Ameri- 
can continent.  During  this  journey,  he  suffered  severely  from 
snow-blindness,  and  was  compelled  to  return  for  want  of  provisions, 
thus  narrowly  missing  the  discovery  of  the  Polar  sea.  After  an 
unsuccessful  effort  made  by  Dr.  Kane  to  communicate  with  the 
squadron  of  Sir  Edward  Belcher  at  Becchy  Island,  in  the  fall  of 
1854,  Dr.  Hayes,  accompanied  by  seven  of  the  ship's  company, 
made  another  attempt  to  communicate  with  the  Danish  settlements 
of  South  Greenland.  This  journey  was  equally  unsuccessful  with 
the  last,  and  more  unfortunate.  The  party  were  frozen  up  at  a 
distance  of  three  hundred  miles  from  the  vessel,  and,  building  an 
Esquimaux  hut  in  the  crevice  of  a  rock,  for  tliree  months  they 
lived  without  fire  and  light,  subsisting  upon  such  small  supplies  ot 
walrus  meat  as  they  could  procure  from  natives  living  fifty  miles 
distant.  At  times,  this  precarious  supply  utterly  failed*  them. 
Being  situated  upon  the  most  barren  part  of  this  inhospitable  coast 
they  were  always  unfortunate  in  their  hunting  excursions,  and  at 
one  time  for  three  weeks  they  had  nothing  to  eat  but  stone  moss 
scooped  from  the  snow-cavered  rocks.  The  imagination  shrinks  ap- 
palled from  the  contemplation  of  such  privations,  and  the  wonder 
is  that  the  fortitude  of  Dr.  Hayes  and  his  companions  enabled  them 
to  live  through  trials  as  severe  as  can  be  imposed  on  suffering  na- 
ture. Fortunately  they  were  spared  the  horrid  alternative  of  eating 
each  other,  by  the  timely  appearance  of  the  Esquimaux.  That  long, 
dreary  winter  campaign  must  now  appear  to  the  survivors  like  a  fear- 
ful dream — too  terrible  to  be  reality.  At  length  they  were  driven 
by  starvation  to  move  back  towards  their  vessel  by  the  aid  of  the 
Esquimaux  dogs  and  sledges,  making  this  long  journey  by  moonlight, 
with  the  thermometer  never  less  than  70°  and  often  85°  below 


freezing.  Reaching  Cape  Alexander,  the  en- 
tering capo  of  Smith's  Strait,  they  found  an 
open  crack  in  the  ice  five  miles  in  width, 
while  numerous  smaller  cracks  broke  up  the 
ice  two  miles  to  the  south  of  it.  In  pushing 
forward  at  the  head  of  the  party,  Dr.  Hayes 
attempted  to  leap  one  of  these  cracks,  and 
alighting  upon  a  piece  of  ice  which  he  sup- 
posed to  be  solid,  he  was  precipitated  into  the 
water,  and,  though  rescued  by  bis  companions, 
was,  in  spite  of  his  bear  and  seal-skin  clothing, 
wet  to  the  skin.  Reaching  the  open  water, 
they  found  the  only  chance  to  pass  the  cape 
was  on  the  ice-foot  (a  mass  of  ice  glued  up 
against  the  rocks),  in  places  not  three  feet  in 
width.  This  the  Esquimaux,  accustomed  as 
they  were  to  all  sorts  of  peril,  refused  to  do, 
until  intimidated  by  Dr.  Hayes's  pistols.  They 
crawled  slowly  round  this  shelf  of  ice,  clinging 
to  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  with  their  naked 
hands,  the  water  twenty  feet  vertically  below 
them,  lashing  the  icy  shore,  the  thermometer 
50°  below  zero,  the  blasts  ot  wind  raging  like 
the  voices  of  demons  through  vast  caverns  in  the 
rocky  wall  that  towered  above  them,  whirling 
down  sheets  of  crisped  snow  upon  their  heads, 
and  to  complete  the  horror  of  the  scene,  the 
moon  having  set  behind  the  mountains,  the 
water  was  black  as  Erebus  in  the  gloomy 
shadows,  except  when  broken  by  a  phosphor- 
escent wrave.  They  had  to  run  fifteen  miles 
after  passing  the  cape  to  reach  the  nearest 
Esquimaux  station,  and  Dr.  Hayes  was  only 
kept  alive  by  his  driver  pounding  him  with  his 
whip  stock.  As  it  was,  his  body  was  badly 
frozen  in  many  places.  On  reaching  the  ves- 
sel, Dr.  Hayes  was  laid  up  for  six  months,  Dr. 
Kane  giving  up  his  own  bunk  to  him,  and  his 
wounds  were  yet  unhealed  when  they  found  it 
necessary  to  abandon  the  vessel  and  make  their 
escape  in  boats.  Dr.  Kane  requested  Dr. 
Hayes  to  write  a  narrative  ot  this  portion  of 
the  expedition,  and  he  is  now  engaged  in  pre- 
paring it  for  publication,  and  a  most  thrilling 
recital  it  cannot  fail  to  prove.  Believing 
that  some  of  Sir  John  Franklin's  party  are  yet 


alive,  Dr.  Hayes,  undaunted  by  his  sufferings,  still  holds  himself  in 
readiness  to  engage  in  a  further  search  for  them,  and  has  tendered  his 
services  to  Lady  Franklin.  Sinco  his  return,  the  caro  of  his  shat- 
tered health  has  engaged  his  attention;  but  he  has  resumed  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  and  has  lectured  to  large  and  delighted 
audiences  on  his  Arctic  experiences,  having  been  induced  to  do  so 
by  the  invitation  of  Edward  Everett,  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Dr. 
Bigelow,  and  other  eminent  literary  and  scientific  gentlemen.  It 
is  surprising  that  so  young  a  man  as  Dr.  Hayes  should  have  been 
able  to  undergo  so  much  hardship  and  accomplish  so  much  labor 
as  he  has  done.  The  secret  lies,  as  in  the  case  of  the  lamented 
Dr.  Kane,  in  his  undaunted  spirit,  in  the  will  to  accomplish  what- 
ever he  undertakes,  which  has  already  been  crowned  with  an  honor- 
able reputation,  and  will,  we  trust,  carry  him  on  triumphantly  to 
yet  greater  achievements. 


THE  EGYPTIAN  STORY-TELLER. 

The  oriental  scene  on  this  page  is  highly  characteristic.  It  repre- 
sents the  interior  of  an  Egyptian  cafe,  amply  supplied  with  the 
cheap  Eastern  luxuries  of  pipes,  coffee  and  sherbet.  Through  the 
vine-clad  lattices  the  perfumed  air  is  stealing,  and  the  eye  glances 
forth  on  a  perspective  of  white  walls  and  minarets.  Grouped 
about  in  easy  attitudes,  a  little  knot  of  Turks  are  listening  with 
countenances  expressive  of  the  most  intense  interest  to  a  little 
hunch-backed  story-teller,  who  is  relating  some  exciting  tale. 
These  story-tellers  abound  in  the  East,  and  are  most  accomplished 
in  their  vocation.  They  are  listened  to  with  the  greatest  avidity. 
The  narrator  is  rewarded  with  a  voluntary  gratuity  which  is  pro- 
portioned to  the  merit  of  his  recital,  and  he  always  selects  a  tanta- 
lizing portion  of  his  tale  to  break  off  in  and  collect  his  fees.  The 
hero  of  our  sketch  appears  to  have  been  perfectly  successful  in 
enchaining  his  audience.  In  the  corner,  holding  a  tamborine  in 
her  hand,  temporarily  eclipsed  by  the  story-teller,  but  waiting  for 
her  turn  to  come,  is  one  of  the  famous  Egyptian  dancing  girls. 
The  inhabitants  of  modern  Egypt  are  by  no  means  a  gloomy  and 
ascetic  people,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  very  gay  and  fond  of  all 
sorts  of  amusements.  Dr.  Olin  says  : — "  They  seem  to  be  en- 
dowed by  nature,  beyond  most  races  of  men,  with  an  instinctive 
tendency  to  be  merry  and  happy.  The  poorest  display  in  juggling 
orliuffooncry  is  sufficient  to  put  a  large  crowd  in  ectasies.  Any 
vagrant  who  will  sing  a  distich,  make  grimaces,  or  play  antics  in 
the  street,  becomes,  in  a  moment,  the  centre  of  a  laughing  and 
enraptured  multitude,  that  quite  blocks  up  the  passage.  Nobody 
seems  disposed  to  complain  of  such  interruptions,  but  rather  to 
partake  of  the  common  gratification,  and  be  content  to  take  some 
other  way,  or  wait  till  the  sport  is  over." 
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ItlM.OI    S     PICTORIAL. 

TUB    CHKAPKfT    WEEKLY    PAPER    IN    THE    WORLD. 

MATUIUN  M.  BALLOU,  Editor  and  I'ltoiniKToit, 

FRANCIS  A.   IHJItlVAUE,  ASSISTANT  EwTOB. 

TO    COKRKSl'ONDIvKTS. 

g,  s. — Tradition   snyn   ttmt  n  thousand  enpttvO  Jews  were  employed  upon  t!io 

construction  of  tlm  Cullrrinn  at  Homo". 
jj.  B.— Illdflpliuiuj  la  puiilBhuWc  both  )>v  the  Ktatuto  nail  common  law  of  Eng- 
land. 
fluid  nmTimiST. — The    pomegranate    l«   supposed    to   have   originated    In    tlio 

north  of  Africa,  and  tlieinc  to  have  boon  Introduced  Into  Italy. 
lb  L.— Tim  Arno,  whirh   Ih   regarded  as   the  Uncut  river  In  Italy,  la  no  larger 

than  nonio  of  the  tributaries  tu  tho  Connecticut. 
Maria  W.,  Eiistlmin. — Wo    Inivc  stated  more  thjM)  once  our  conviction  Unit  It 

Is  Impossible  to  loam  a  rorroct   pronunciation  of  French  liy  nny  of  tho  no- 

cnlled  pronouncing  dictionaries. 
0.  D.— DorysthoOoa  wn«  the  mime  of  the  favorite  homo  to  whom  the  Emperor 

Hadrian  erected  a  monument. 

R.  (1.— Pontius  Piluto  U  fidd  to  have  boon  bora  Id  Spain. 

DftiracHsr.— Tho  Cnllpb  AJmnnzor  (bunded,  in  764,  the  first  public  apathecd,  or 

npnthccnrv'*  shop,  In  tlngdnd. 
8.  S.j  Bast  Bcw  ton  .—There  is  only  one  horse  rnllrond  In  the  rity  of  Paris. 
MANUrACTCnKB,— I'd  per  hangings  luivc   Itcoii   manufactured  by  the   Chinese 

from  time  Immemorial.  Mid  the  French  copied  from  tbem. 
MlNKli.— The  gold  mines  of  Hungary  do  not  yield  more  than  a  million  dollars' 

Worth  per  annum, 
IHQUIRKIt]  East  Hobitrn.  Mnrm.— Signora  Lorini  la  an  American  lady.     Her 

maiden    name  wua  Virginia  Whiting.     She  h  now  lu  Florence,  where,  at  the 

last  accounts,  "he  wits  eminently  successful. 

(J.  C.— The  French  gold  live  frfinc  piece  U  just  about  the  size  of  our  gold  dol- 
lar; it  baa  a  head  of  Louis  Napoleon  on  one  side.  mid.  tho  denomination  on 
the  other. 

Cob,ju:hi,oni)BM\— In  writing  to  Parte,  you  should  use  French  Icttcr-papor, 
which  la  very  thin — as  the  postal  rates  are  much  more  subdivided  than 
with  us. 

It.  L.  F.,  Manchester,  N.  II.— For  any  foreign  books  you  wish  to  Import,  you 
hinl  belter  addrcfls  yourself  to  Messrs.  Little  &  Brown,  of  this  city,  who  im- 
port regularly  from  Europe,  and  have  an  agent  in  Pans. 

fi.i  uk,™ If  you  have,  as  you  say,  four  hours  a  day  at  your  disposal,  you  can 
make  certainly  a  groat  progress  in  the  study  of  languages.  Think — you 
will  have  7300  hours  in  five  years ;  or  we  will  call  it  7300  pages — for  you  can 
certainly  master  a  page  an  hour.  Members  of  the  learned  professions  have 
not  even  that  timo  for  miscellaneous  study. 

J.  J.— Tho  surplus  In  the  United  States  treasury  is  stated  to  be  twenty-two 
millions.  No  other  nation  iu  the  world  can  exhibit  such  a  financial  condi- 
tion. 

S.  M.— The  Grand  Trunk  Railroad,  of  Canada,  has  already  cost  $40,000,000, 
and  £20.000,000  will  be  required  to  complete  it. 

R.  C. — The  so-called  Moorish  arch  is  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe. 

M.  It.  0.,  Eastport. — The  territorial  possessions  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
arc  said  to  cover  nearly  onc-cighth  of  the  habitable  globe. 

Dietist. — Roiled  flesh  is  divested  of  a  large  portion  of  its  nutritive  qualities 
by  tho  process  of  cooking,  and  should  always  be  eaten  with  the  soup  formed 
in  boiling.  Repeated  washing  of  meat  in  cold  water  dissolves  its  soluble 
phosphates,  its  lactic  acid,  its  kreattue,  and  its  albumen.  It  is  an  unwise 
and  fastidious  operation. 


The  great  Question. — The  question  now  being  discussed  by 
all  the  debating  societies  is  whether  news  transmitted  by  the  ocean 
telegraph  through  salt  water  will  ever  be  fresh* 


SPLINTER! 


Stimulants  and  Narcotics. — It  is  said  that  some  tobacco- 
nists use  prussic  acid  to  flavor  the  "weed,"  and  we  know  that 
strychnine  is  used  in  tho  manufacture  of  whiskey.  Can  it  be  pos- 
sible that  dealers  in  cigars  and  "  ardent "  wish  to  annihilate  their 
customers  * 


State  Militia. — The  limit  to  the  number  of  the  State  militia 
is  fixed  at  6000  men.  Any  company  falling  to  thirty-two  men 
must  be  disbanded. 


....  Late  accounts  from  Utah  confirm  all  the  charges  ot  Judge 
Drummond  against  Brigham  Young  and  his  Mormon  satellites. 

....  Alexander  Von  Humboldt,  tho  illustrious  natural  philoso- 
pher, has  just  been  made  a  grand  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

....  Vidocq,  the  celebrated  French  thief-taker,  who  died  lately 
in  Paris,  was  in  quite  destitute  circumstances. 

The  New  York  Tribune  gives  a  most  deplorable  account 

of  the  number  of  vicious  and  dangorous  persons  in  that  city. 

....  Macaulay  says  the  English  Puritans  opposed  bear-baiting, 
not  from  the  pain  to  the  bear,  but  the  pleasure  to  the  people. 

....  A  committee  of  ladies  lately  stripped,  tarred  and  feathered 
a  man  at  Detroit  for  offences  against  good  morals. 

....  Brigham  Young,  it' is  said,  is  making  arrangement  with 
the  Indians  for  aid  against  the  United  States  troops. 

....  Messrs.  Mason  and  Alden  of  Waltham  have  a  native  cow 
which  has  been  giving  47  and  one-fifth  pounds  of  milk  per  day. 

....  Queen  Victoria's  "blessed  baby"  will  cost  the  British 
people  350,000  dollars  in  taxes. 

....  Some  of  the  Chinese  troops  carry  huge  fans.  Most  armies 
in  tho  field  find  it  difficult  to  "  raise  the  wind." 

....  Tho  official  returns  of  the  census  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  show 
a  total  population  of  126,000  souls. 

....  If  you  wish  to  make  a  woman  your  enemy  for  life  set  her 
baby  a  crying  by  making  ugly  faces  at  it. 

....  A  boy  named  Wright  at  Montpelier,  Indiana,  lately  shot 
his  mother  while  placing  a  cap  on  his  rifle. 

....  Lord  Napier,  the  British  minister,  is  said  to  be  as  popular 
at  "Washington,  D.  C,  as  Mr.  Bodisco  was. 

The  wealthiest  inhabitant  of  Baltimore  is  rated  on  the  tax 

books  of  that  city  as  worth  only  "30,000  dollars. 

....  Upwards  of  fifty  thousand  emigrants  have  arrived  in  New 
York  city  since  the  spring  season  opened. 

....  Archbishop  Philpot  of  England  lately  told  his  hearers  that 
no  one  who  attonded  fancy  balls  was  in  the  way  to  salvation. 

The  royal  engineers  of  London  are  to  give  the  Russian 

general,  Todtleben,  a  grand  banquet  in  September. 

....  Most  of  the  brass  mills  in  Connecticut  are  busy  manufac- 
turing brass  hoops  used  so  extensively  in  ladies'  dresses. 

....  A  new  line  of  steamers,  with  four  paddle-wheels  each,  is 
eoon  to  be  established  between  California  and  Central  America. 

....  The  newly  born  son  ot  the  emperor  and  empress  of  Rus- 
sia has  been  baptized  by  the  names  of  Sergius  Alcxandrovitch. 

....  The  schism  between  Louis  Napoleon  and  the  American 
branch  of  the  Bonaparte  family  has  been  greatly  widened. 


FEMALE  IIKROIB9I. 

We  wish  that  Dr.  Donin,  or  Nome  other  equally  patient  explorer 
of  the  record h  of  the  past,  would  give  us,  in  a  ringlc  volume,  a 
recital  of  the  exploit!  of  those  ladies  who,  rising  above  the  timidity 
attributed   to  the  Bex,  hare,  impelled  by  religious  or  patriotic 

motive*,  <  miiliiicl  flu- deeds  of  the  most  renowned  warriors  and 
soldiers  in  the  Held.  The  record  would  he  indeed  a  brilliant  one. 
We  should  behold  the  wives  and  maidens  of  the  ancient  Helvetia, 
the  worthy  ancestors  of  the  modern  .Swiss,  rolling  back  the  vetc- 
rim  iiiuil-clnd  wn mors  of  Home  in  disastrous  defeat ;  we  should 
see  (he  matrons  of  Britain  hurling  defiance  at  Caesar's  legjonaiici, 
and  towering  above  the  tide  of  baffle,  liondieea,  the  warrior-queen 
of  the  I'  eni.  Coming  down  to  later  limes,  the  maid  of  Orleans 
would  rivet  our  attention — fhat  wondrous  peaKint-girl  of  Domrcmi, 
who  led  flic  chivalry  of  Franrc  to  battle,  who  commanded  armies, 
attacked  fortresses,  hurled  back  the  tide  of  invasion,  and  pctuhed 
nt  last,  not  fairly  overcome,  but  the  victim  of  disgraceful  treason. 
Joan  of  Arc  seems  to  havo  transmitted  her  heroic  spirit  to  many 
of  her  countrymen.  In  the  campaign  of  '93,  on  the  Sombre  and 
Mcuse,  Dumouricr  had  for  his  aid-de-camps  two  of  the  loveliest 
young  ladies  in  all  France.  Of  dazzling  beauty,  their  figures 
showed  to  ndvantngo  in  their  fine  cavalry  uniforms,  and  they 
inspired  ns  much  respect  and  enthusiasm  by  their  valor,  as  they 
won  admiration  by  their  charms.  They  rode  into  the  hottest  of 
the  baltlc,  carrying  the  orders  of  the  general,  cheering  on  the 
chnrge,  and  chiding  the  retreat.  An  eye-witness  of  their  exploits 
tells  us  how  he  saw  these  girls,  by  their  remonstrances,  more  than 
once  check  the  flight  of  the  panic-stricken  troops.  "Whither  arc 
you  going,  soldiers  V  they  cried,  in  their  slender  voices.  "The 
enemy  are  not  iu  that  direction.  Follow  us  !"  and,  waving  their 
gleaming  swords,  they  would  lead  in  the  path  of  danger  and  glory. 
In  almost  every  stricken  field  of  modern  times  where  the  French 
colors  have  waved,  wo  ore  told  that  women  have  been  found  where 
tho  dead  lay  thickest,  sleeping  beside  the  lovers,  brothers  and 
husbands  they  refused  to  forsake  in  the  hour  of  deadliest  peril. 

Turn  to  Spain,  that  land  of  romance,  where  the  sunlight  of 
chivalry  lingered  latest,  and  there  you  will  find  splendid  examples 
of  female  heroism  gilding  the  decay  of  that  unhappy  country,  like 
flowers  brightening  a  ruined  wall.  At  the  sieges  of  Saragossa, 
Valencia,  Gerona  and  Tortosa,  the  women  enrolled  themselves  in 
battalions,  and  fought  with  unexampled  bravery  beside  the  men. 
Conspicuous  in  the  glorious  array,  the  figure  of  the  Maid  of  Sara- 
gossa rises  to  our  vision,  that  lovely  heroine  immortalized  by 
Byron's  muse  and  Wilkie's  pencil, — she  who  took  her  place  in  the 
battery,  where  her  lover  was  slain,  and  with  her  own  fair  hands 
pointed  the  gun  and  applied  tho  match,  when  stern  veterans  fell 
back  from  the  storm  of  shot  and  shell  that  poured  upon  them. 
The  Greek  and  Hungarian  revolutions  were  illuminated  by  such 
valiant  examples  of  female  heroism.  Our  own  revolutionary 
annals  arc  not  without  numerous  instances  of  female  courage  dis- 
played in  the  holiest  of  causes.  It  would  require  a  large  volume 
to  record  in  the  briefest  manner  the  services  that  women  have 
rendered  in  the  hour  of  peril. 


THE  RATTLESNAKE  FLAG. 

Paul  Jones's  flag,  which  floated  victoriously  from  the  main  of 
the  Bon  Homme  Richard,  in  her  bloody  encounter  with  the  Scrapis, 
bore  a  rattlesnake  with  thirteen  rattles,  and  the  motto  "  Don't  tread 
on  me."  The  same  flag  was  carried  by  the  famous  minute-men 
of  Culpepper  county,  Virginia,  who,  during  the  Revolution,  to 
use  the  well-remembered  language  ot  John  Randolph,  "were 
raised  in  a  minute,  armed  in  a  minute,  fought  in  a  minute,  and 
conquered  in  a  minute."  Fine  fellows  were  those  rifles  of  Cul- 
pepper, with  their  green  hunting-shirts,  the  words  "Liberty  or 
Death  !"  worked  in  white  letters  on  the  bosoms,  and  wearing  white 
buck-tails  for  plumes.  We  always  had  a  liking  for  the  rattlesnake 
flag.  The  rattlesnake  is  an  American  reptile,  never  strikes  till  ho 
is  molested,  and  then  his  blow  is  death.  To  the  rattlesnake,  the 
Scotch  motto  of  the  thistle,  "Nemo  me  impune  lacessit  (no  one 
ever  injured  me  with  impunity),"  is  peculiarly  appropriate.  We 
believe  it  was  Audubon  who  wished  that  the  wild  turkey — a  beau- 
tiful bird — might  figure  on  our  banner.  But  there  would  be  some- 
thing ludicrous  in  the  idea  of' following  a  turkey  to  victory, — 
something  too  suggestive  of  stuffing  and  oyster-sauce.  The  "  fierce 
gray  bird  with  the  bending  beak,"  is,  however,  too  firmly  estab- 
lished to  be  overthrown. 


Venice. — The  queen  of  the  Adriatic  is  to  be  improved  and 
repaired,  and  a  strcnous  effort  made  to  save  her  from  filling  into 
utter  decay  and  desolation.  The  canals  arc  to  be  so  deepened  by 
the  Austrian  government  that  vessels  of  large  tonnage  may  float 
through  them.  We  hope,  however,  that  the  gondolas  will  not  be 
discontinued  till  we  have  had  a  chance  to  take  "our  evening  walk 
of  meditation  "  on  the  Rialto. 


Ingenious  Ahtisax. — A  lad  of  eighteen,  confined  in  prison  at 
Paris  for  theft,  has  recently  constructed  a  watch  which  runs  three 
hours,  his  only  materials  being  two  needles,  a  pin,  a  little  straw 
and  some  thread.  Efforts  arc  being  made  to  procure  his  release, 
in  hopes  that  he  will,  as  a  mechanic,  be  a  useful  member  of  society. 


Smoking. — Napoleon  I.  said  smoking  was  a  habit  only  fit  for 

sluggards.     He  had  tried  to  learn  to  smoke,  but  failed  deplorably, 

and  compounded  for  the  loss  ot  the  luxury  by  taking  enormous 

quantities  of  snuff. 

■  -  ■  «  »»^  >  

Dr.  Btjkdtexi/s  Estate. — The  late  Dr.  Burden's  estate  is  esti- 
mated at  about  eighty  thousand  dollars ;  of  course  it  is  a  prize 
worth  the  desperate  struggle  that  is  going  on  for  it. 


THE  LOUIRE,  IMRIS,  FROM  THE  PLACE  I)L  CAROUSEL. 
We  have  placed  on  pages  24  and  25  of  the  present  number,  two 
large  pictures,  showing  in  detail  the  splendid  piles  of  buildings, 
additions  to  the  famous  old  pa  I  arc  of  ihe  Louvre,  now  connected 
with  the  palace  ot  the  Tuilerics,  with  whirh  Louis  Napoleon  has 
enriched  his  magnificent  capital.  The  arch  on  the  left,  in  the 
lower  engraving,  is  the  Arc  dn  CtiouttX,  erected  by  Napoleon  L, 
in  1800,  and  was  formerly  ornamented  wiih  the  famous  bronze 
horses  of  St.  Mark,  brought  in  triumph  by  the  conqueror  from 
Venice.  These,  however,  were  removed  at  the  downfall  of  Na- 
poleon when  the  allies  entered  into  possession  of  Paris.  It  would 
require  a  volume  to  describe,  or  even  enumerate  the  various  wings, 
pavilions,  galleries,  and  statues,  which  Louis  Napoleon  has  con- 
structed here  in  a  little  more  than  six  years.  It  js  only  recently 
that  the  remoTal  of  the  scaffoldings  has  unmasked  this  world  of 
architectural  splendor,  and  only  those  who  are  fresh  from  Paris, 
will  be  able  to  identify  the  locality  thus  beautified.  Four  immense 
squares, perfectly  level,  and  Bdomed  With  trees  and  fountains,  and 

surrounded  by  splendid  structure!,  have  taken  the  place  of  dirty 
and  dilapidated  buildings  which  formed  an  entire guartier  (divinon) 
of  the  city.  A  null  extent  of  recently-finihbed  palace*  now  COT- 
er*  the  plaee  so  lately  a  desert,  as  it  were,  and  yet  the  first  stone 
was  laid  only  in  l*."i2.  Since  that  time,  literally  mountains  ot 
stone  have  been  hewn  from  the  quarries,  squared,  decorated  with 
elaborate  carving,  and  piled  tip  on  each  other.  The  junction  ot 
the  Tuilerics  and  Louvre  ha*  been  prolonged  on  the  Rue  dc  Bivoli, 
Opposite  the  Ituu  de  Richelieu,  the  neighborhood  of  the  old  Rue 
de  Coq,  now  Hue  Marengo — with  a  facade  abutting  on  the  old 
Louvre.  In  the  space  comprised  between  the  new  gallery  and 
the  old  gallery  of  the  Louvre  on  the  river-side,  two  other  wings, 
parallel  to  them,  have  been  erected  on  an  extended  line  nearly 
equal  lo  the  new  gallery,  with  facades  on  the  Place  du  Carousel, 
looking  on  the  Tuilerics.  Besides  these  latter  facades,  the  new 
wings  are  attached,  on  one  side,  to  the  great  gallery  on  the  river, 
and  on  the  other,  to  that  of  the  Hue  de  Bivoli,  by  transverse  con- 
structions, dividing  the  space  which  remained  open,  from  side  to 
side,  into  three  interior  courts,  which  will  not  be  accessible,  and 
will  form  dependencies  of  the  offices  of  the  ministers  on  the  north, 
and  of  the  museum  and  imperial  stables  on  the  south.  An  army 
of  statues  of  illustrious  men  are  ranged  along  the  battlements,  liko 
soldiers  at  their  posts,  and  a  world  of  genii  and  allegorical  figures 
decorate  the  faqades,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  our  engravings. 
The  buildings  of  the  Tnilcries  and  Louvre  form  the  largest  ex- 
tent of  palaces  in  Europe,  covering,  it  is  said,  more  than  forty 
acres,  or  larger  than  Boston  Common.  The  Louvre  is  built 
partly  on  the  site  of  a  fortress  and  state  prison  erected  by  Philip 
Augustus,  in  1214.  Francis  L,  in  1528,  erected  what  is  now 
called  the  old  Louvre.  Henry  IV.  laid  the  foundation  of  a  splen- 
did gallcrv,  connecting  the  Louvre  with  the  Tnilcries.  Successive 
monarchs  have  embellished  both  palaces,  and  Louis  Napoleon  has 
but  carried  out  the  gigantic  plans  of  improvement  which  Napoleon 
I.  laid  out  and  commenced. 


A  favorite  Paper  — Ballou's  Pictorial  comes  to  as  with  unvarying  punctu- 
ality each  vfeek,  freighted  irith  elegant  engravings  and  delightful  reading 
matter,  never  meddling  with  jarring  or  repulsive  topic*,  hut  dispensing  re- 
fined pleasure  wherever  it  goes.  A  critical  eve  cannot  glance  through  its  ad- 
mirably printed  pages,  and  not  accord  it  the  highest  commendation.  A  hun- 
dred busy  hands  and  brains  are  engaged  upon  its  weekly  issue*,  and  yet  there 
is  a  charming  variety  and  completeness  in  each  number  of  the  work  worthy 
of  all  praise. —  Oakland  (Texas)  Star. 

MARRIAGES. 

In  this  citv,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Adams.  Mr.  Frederick  Vinton  to  Miss  Mary  B 
Currv;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Alger.  Mr.  Paul  Revere,  Jr..  to  Miss  Ellen  F.  DrwJd;  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Ellis,  Mr.  William  D.  Flint  to  Miss  Caroline  Elizabeth  Huntington; 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Cleverly,  Mr.  Ammi  Bmwn  to  Miss  Mary  Emetine  Hooper:  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Streetcr,  Mr.  Thomas.  Howard  to  Miss  Joanna  Clifford;  by  Kev.  Mr. 
Manning,  Mr.  L.  B.  Shearer  to  Miss  Corinna  Fisher;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Gay  lord.  Mr. 
James  W.  Bennett  to  Miss  Cynthia  A.  Bragg;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Kirg.  Mr.  H.  N.  H. 
Lugrin  to  Miss  Fannie  M.  Granger.— At  Cambridge,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Newell.  Mr. 
RuTus  Foster,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Anna  E.  Smith.— At  Pomerville.  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Judkins,  Mr.  W.  H.  Furber  to  Miss  Joan  A.  Parker,  of  Charlcstown .— At  West 
Roxbury.  by  Rev.  Mr.  Laurie,  Mr.  Richard  B.  Smith. of  Boston,  to  Mis*  Abbie 
W.  Ellis. — At  Dorchester,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Morison.  Mr.  Alexander  B.  Wheeler,  of 
Boston,  to  Miss  Deborah  Horton.— At  Waltham.  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Clo- 
taire  S.  Gay  to  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Pierce.— At  Weymouth,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Perkins, 
Mr.  Robert" Nash  to  Miss  Jane  M.  Tirrell.— At  Auburndale.  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hill, 
ef  Waltham,  Mr.  George  R.  Spurr,  of  Worcester,  to  Miss  lsadore  S.  Deal. — At 
Middlcboro'.  by  Rev.  Mr.  Thatcher,  Mr.  Andrew  L.  Tinkham  to  Miss  Pom  P. 
King: — At  New  Bedford,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Girdwood,  Capt.  Lemuel  C-  Wood,  of 
Fairhavcn,  to  Miss  ltosctta  H.  Ellis. 

DEATHS. 

In  this  city,  Miss  Louisa  Catherine  Smith.  84;  Mr.  Alonzo  Darling,  22;  Mrs. 
Marv  Ann  Long.  3S:  George  A.  Wheeler.  14.— At  South  Boston.  Mr.  John  S. 
Parshlev,  formerly  of  Brunswick,  Me.,  52- — At  Winchester.  Mrs.  Margaret  F 
Parker." fi7-— At  Weston.  Mr.  Samuel  Hobbs.  62.— At  Wilmington.  Mrs.  Elhn 
bcth  Blanchard,  73. — At  Ncwbnrvport.  Capt  Samuel  Boardman,  86. — At- 
Amcsburv,  Mr.  William  Bailey.  78.— At  Taunton.  Mr.  Israel  Wiibnr.  G0-— At 
Roxford.  Nathan  C.  son  of  Rev.  Samuel  Lamson,  of  New  York.  17. — At  Lin- 
coln. Miss  PrisciUa  M.  Hagar.  19.— At  Middlcborougb .  Mr.  Frarcis  M.  Shaw, 
33.— At  Plymouth.  Mr.  Samuel  Bartlett.  9-5.— At  Milbury.  Mrs.  Charlotto 
Savfyer,  74" — At  Leominster.  Miss  Julia  Allen.  65. — At  Sutton.  Mr.  Simon  L. 
Marble,  58. — At  Lancaster.  Mrs.  Seraphina,  widow  of  Perley  Hammond,  75. — 
At  Acushnet  Village,  Capt.  Thomas  Adams.  79.— At  Oakham,  Mrs.  Sarah  K., 
wife  of  Nahum  Ayrcs,  Esq.,  and  daughter  of  the  late  Deacon  Noah  King,  of 
Newton,  57. — At  Fairhaven,  Mrs.  Hannah  Nye.  88. — At  Edgartown.  Mrs.  Pru- 
dence, wife  of  Nathaniel  Vincent,  about  72.— At  Nantucket.  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Coffin,  88.— At  Pawtucket,  R.  I..  Mr.  John  II.  Sweet.  47-— At  Nashua.  N.  II., 
Mrs.  Man-  Ann,  wife  ofMr.  Ira  Gay.— At  Portsmouth.  N.  n..  Capt  Joshua  n. 
Drisco,  53. — At  Concord,  N.  H..  Mrs.  Dolly  Banibrth,  formerly  of  Boston,  67- 
— At  Portland.  Me.,  Deacon  Samuel  Duran,  81. 
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Cbc  |) oct's  Corner. 

[Written  for  Billion's  Pictorial.] 
1  THINK  OF  THEE.-TO  ONE  ABSENT. 


DT  ANDREW  DOWNING. 

I  think  of  thee,  dear  absent  one, 

In  morning's  rosy  hour: 
When  first  the  smilitlg  summer  sun 

Shines  on  each  new-born  flower. 

I  think  of  thee  at  noon  of  day, 

When  been  are  on  the  wing; 
When  sunbeams  on  the  water  play, 

Ami  the  sweet  song-birds  sing. 

I  think  of  thee  in  twilight  gray, 
When  the  bright  stars  appear. 

And  the  last  beams  of  closing  day- 
Shine  on  tho  lakelet  clear. 

I  think  of  thee  in  midnight's  hour, 

When  all  is  calm  and  still, 
And  solitude's  weird,  awful  power 

Doth  vast  creation  fill. 

I  ever  think  of  thee.    Where'er 

My  wandering  foot-steps  stray, 
Thy  gentle  presence  sccmeth  near, 

To  smile  my  cares  away. 

I  think  of  thee,  who  'rt  far  away 

From  one  who  loves  thee  best: 
"Who  for  thy  safety  e"er  will  pray, 

And  that  thou  rnayst  be  blest. 

IOTE  AND  MELODY. 
'Tis  love  creates  their  melody,  and  all 
This  waste  of  music  is  the  voice  of  love ; 
That  even  to  birds,  and  beasts,  the  tender  arts 
Of  pleasing  teaches.     Hence  the  glossy  kind 
Try  every  winning  way  inventive  love 
Can  dictate,  and  in  courtship  to  their  mates 
Pour  forth  their  little  souls. — Thomson. 


When  anger  rushes,  unrestrained  to  action. 
Like  a  hot  steed,  it  stumbles  in  its  way; 

The  man  of  thought  strikes  deepest,  and  strikes  safely. — Savage. 

€bitax8  €k$v  Cjrar. 

GOSSIP    WITH    THE    READER. 

Wc  have  made,  dear  reader,  quite  a  discovery,  which  promises  an  important 
result  to  the  world,  possibly  to  yourself.  We  have  found  out  that  it  is  day- 
light at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning — that  the  sun  is  an  unusually  early 
riser — and  that  gaslight  is  unnecessary  at  four  o'clock,  A.  M.  Henceforth  we 
shall  devote  to  you  these  matin  hours ;  and  that  serenade  of  robins,  bobolinks, 
bluebirds,  orioles  and  swallows  under  our  window  we  shall  take  for  plaudits 
addressed  to  our  good  resolutions  and  reformed  habits.     We  graciously  reward 

the  serenaders  with  a  few  crumbs,  and  resume  our  pen Who  does  not 

admire  indomitable  perseverance?  Bulwer  Lyttou  is  an  example  of  it.  That 
man  has  been  before  the  public  something  like  thirty  years,  and  he  has  ac- 
complished everything  he  aimed  at,  and  everything  his  opponents  told  him 
he  could  not  achieve.  His  earlier  novels  pleased  the  public,  and  his  later 
ones  have  pleased  tho  critics.  "My  Novel  "will  last  as  long  as  the  English 
language.  His  enemies  said  he  could  not  write  an  acting  play — and  he  has 
written  tho  heat  acting  plays  on  the  stage.  His  wife  told  him  he  could  never 
succeed  in  parliament,  and  he  has  established  a  parliamentary  reputation.  In 
whatever  ho  was  accused  of.  or  was  sensible  of  weakness,  there  he  has  made 
himself  strong;  and  he  is  certainly  now  recognized  as  a  leading  spirit  of  the 

age,  in  spite  of  sneers  and  detractions "  Dunn  Browne's  Experiences  of 

Foreign  Parts/'  which  we  have  noticed  elsewhere,  is  a  very  clever,  sketchy, 
dashing  picture  of  a  rapid  tour  in  Europe  and  the  East,  embodying  a  great 
many  original  and  piquant  observations.  Suppose  wc  take  a  peep  at  him  as 
he  is  penning  one  of  his  letters  from  Egypt.  "  Rather  romantic,"  ho  says. 
'•  writing  you  from  the  top  of  the  Cheops,  amidst  a  picturesque  group  of  Be- 
douins, Englishmen  aud  Yankees,  who  are  noisily  engaged  in  all  the  different 
occupations  that  can  possibly  be  carried  on  in  such  circumstances — talking 
poetry,  discussing  the  sites  of  lost  cities,  cracking  jokes  at  the  expense  of  the 
respectable  old  Egyptians  who  piled  up  the  pyramids,  selling  and  buying 
various  rather  dubiously  authenticated  antiquities,  paying  sundry  shillings 
to  see  an  Arab  go  up  and  down  the  second  pyramid  in  ten  miuutes.  drinking 
Nile  water  and  champagne,  laughing,  lunching  and  dealing  in  relics,  the  foot 
of  a  mummy  perhaps  in  one  hand,  and  the  leg  of  a  turkey  in  the  other.    A 

rather  queer  picture,  is  it  not?" It  is  melancholy  to  note  the  ingenuity 

of  tho  world's  rascals,  because  we  know  that  the  same  tact,  legitimately  em- 
ployed, would  make  an  honest  fortune.    One  evening,  in  New  York,  recently, 
a  fellow  tied  the  door  of  a  jewelry  store  on  the  outside,  and  then  broke  the 
show-window,  gathered  a  handful  of  articles  and  ran  off.     The  storekeeper 
could  not  get  out,  but  he  made  a  terrible  outcry,  and  fortunately  the  rogue 
was  captured. ....  .A  M.  Gaudin.  of  Paris,  who  has  been  experimenting  for 

many  years,  has  succeeded  in  making  artificial  jewels  so  perfect  as  to  deceivo 
the  most  expert  lapidaries.  The  imitation  of  the  ruby— the  most  precious  of 
all  stones — has  reached  a  rare  degree  of  beauty  and  utility ;  for  it  is  preferred 
by  competent  watchmakers  as  pivots  to  the  real  ruby,  being  equally  durable 
and  much  harder Neither  men  nor  women  become  what  they  are  in- 
tended to  be  by  carpeting  their  progress  with  velvet;  real  strength  is  tested 
by  difficulties.  Whoever  said  that  was  a  sensible  fellow Coroner's  ver- 
dicts are  sometimes  couched  in  very  amusiug  language.  Take  the  following, 
rendered  at  a  place  which  shall  be  nameless :— "  We  ar  of  A  Pinion  that  the 
Decest  came  to  hir  deth  from  Violent  Infirmation  in  the  Arm  purduest  from 

Unoan  Cawz." Dean  Swift  said,  with  much  truth,  "  It  is  useless  for  us 

to  attempt  to  reason  a  man  out  of  a  thing  he  has  never  been  reasoned 
into.  ...  .In  Philadelphia,  the  goats  follow  along  after  the  carriers  of  the  morn- 
ing newspapers,  pull  them  from  doorways,  and  devour  them,  exhibiting  a  re- 
markable pertinacity  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge Punch  is  severe  on 

female  fashions.  Tho  mad  wag  says:— "There  are  no  women  now-a-days. 
Instead  of  woman,  we  have  towering  edifices  of  silk,  lace  and  flowers.  You 
see  a  milliner's  large  advertising  van  that  sidles  along  with  a  rustling  sound, 
and  you  are  told  that  it  is  a  woman ;  but  as  you  cannot  approach  within  sev- 
eral yards  of  the  monster  obstruction,  you  cannot  tell  what  it  is  beyond  some- 
thing that  looks  like  an  entire  shop-front  put  into  motion,  with  all  the  goods 

exposed  in  it  for  sale." The  Chinese  have  a  proverb  that  t:  there  are 

three  things  to  be  desired  in  this  world— male  progeny,  official  employment 
and  long  life."  That,  the  Post  supposes,  would  depend  upon  the  behaviour 
of  the  boys,  the  nature  and  pay  of  the  office,  and  the  health  of  the  incum- 
bent. The  best  of  the  Chinese  wisdom,  it  should  be  remembered,  came  from 
a  philosopher  whose  name  sounds  like  con-fuse-us Here  is  a  good  story 


over  which  wo  have  laughed  heartily.  "Sir,"  said  a  college  president  to  a 
student  summoned  before  him.  "  I  am  informed  that  you  have  a  barrel  of  alo 
In  your  room." — "  Yes,  sir." — "  Well,  what  explanation  can  you  make?" — 
"  Why,  the  fact  is,  *ir,  my  physician  advises  me  to  try  a  little  each  day  as  a 
tonic,  and  not  wishing  to  stop  at  the  various  places  whore  tho  beverage  is  re- 
tailed, I  concluded  to  have  a  barrel  taken  to  my  room." — "Indeed.  And 
havo  you  derived  any  benefit  from  tho  use  of  it?" — "  Ah,  yes,  sir.  When  the 
barrel  was  first  taken  to  my  room,  two  days  since,  I  could  scarcely  lift  it. 

Now  I  can  carry  it  with  tho  greatest  ease." We  find  in  the  Gazeta  do 

Madrid,  of  a  late  date,  an  analysis  of  the  general  commerce  of  Spain  in  1855. 
From  this  wc  loarn  that  the  total  value  of  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom,  in- 
cluding the  Spanish  colonial  possessions,  was  2,283,124,815  reals,  equal  to 
9114,156,240,  showing  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  475,S74,679  reals, 

equal  to  S23.793.733,  or  2G  per  cent,  on  tho  whole  amount Which  is  tho 

longest  letter  in  tho  alphabet?    0,  because  there  is  no  end  to  it The 

market-gardonors  of  Long  Island  suffered  this  spring  from  late,  cold  storms, 
so  that  many  of  them  were  obliged  to  re-plant  their  fields  of  melons,  cucum- 
bers and  early  corn.    Tho  climate  has  changed  so  of  late,  in  the  vicinity  of 

New  York  city,  vegetables  cannot  be  planted  much  earlier  than  with  us A 

public  exhibition  of  spiritual  harmony  and  influences,  lately,  it  is  said,  took 
place  at  Columbus.  Ohio.  A  drum  and  tambourine  were  played  upon  by 
some  "supernatural"  agency.  Some  wag  of  an  unbeliever  struck  a  light 
suddenly,  which  exposed  the  swindling  imposition.  The  "spirit"  of  the 
drum  was  a  boy  about  thirteen,  and  the  "  spirit "  of  the  tambourine  a  stal- 
wort  lass,  tall,  stout  and  twenty-five.  They  were  both  discovered  rubbing 
the  tambourine  and  beating  the  drum.  The  light  created  as  much  conster- 
nation among  the  spirit-rappers  as  if  a  bomb-shell  had  suddenly  burst  in 
their  midst.  The  "  mediums  "  scattered,  and  the  audience  fairly  yelled  with 
delight.  The  money  was  returned  at. the  door,  and  thus  ended  tho  last  exhi- 
bition of  "  harmonical  science,"  or  "spiritual- manifestation.''. ." Cato,  the 

censor,  said  to  a  very  debauched  old  fellow,  "  Friend,  old  age  has  deformities 

enough  of  its  own — do  not  add  to  it  the  deformity  of  vice." Why  is  a 

blush  like  a  girl?    Because  it  becomes  a  woman A  colored  preacher,  tho 

other  day,  delivered  himself  of  the  following  sentiment: — "  Charity  aint  no 
good  widout  righteousness.  It  is  like  beefsteak  widout  gravy — dat  is  to  say, 
no  good  no  how." Dr.  Gross,  the  justly  celebrated  surgeon,  of  Philadel- 
phia, was  once  dangerously  ill.  Shorly  after  his  recovery,  he  was  met  by  one 
of  his  lady  patients — they  are  not  always  patient  ladies — who  remarked  to 
him,  "  0,  doctor,  I  rejoice  to  see  that  you  are  out  again ;  had  we  lost  you,  our 
good  people  would  have  died  by  the  dozen  !" — "  Thank  you,  madam,"  replied 

the  affable  doctor;    "but  now,  I  fear,  they  will  die  by  the  GrossP' A 

covetous  desire  in  the  heart  of  youth  is  the  germ  from  which  may  spring  a 
poison  tree,  whose  atmosphere  is  pestilential,  and  the  taste  of  whose  fruit  is 

death Horses  often  exhibit  a  most  wonderful  degree  of  intelligence. 

Franconi,  director,  of  the  Hippodrome,  in  Paris,  some  time  since  trained  a 
horse  to  marvellous  exploits,  among  which  was  pretending  to  be  severely 
wounded.  The  animal  performed  his  feat  well  at  the  rehearsals,  but  on  the 
first  representation,  perceiving  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  whip  be- 
fore the  public,  he  refused  to  act  the  wounded  steed,  and  galloped  to  his 
place  without  limping.  Franconi  afterwards  drilled  him  in  presence  of  a 
number  of  his  acquaintances,  who  occupied  the  benches  appropriated  to  the 
audience,  and  after  a  sound  beating  for  his  disobedience,  the  animal's  confi- 
dence in  the  protection  of  the  public  was  lost,  and  he  became  perfectly  de- 
cile  To  become  a  great  man   you  must  study  great  men.    A  horse  that 

lives  on  hay  could  not  get  up  an  oat  trot  to  save  his  life.     It  is  by  coming  in 

contact  with  magnets  that  magnets  are  made A  grocer  in  Worcester, 

Mass.,  the  other  day,  left  a  hogshead  of  molasses  standing  in  his  back  yard 
with  the  head  out.  A  little  Irish  boy  climbed  up  on  the  edge  to  get  a  chance 
at  sticking  his  finger  in  the  sweet  fluid  and  then  licking  them,  when  he  lost 
his  balance,  reeled,  and  over  he  went  head  first  into  the  molasses!  He  was 
pulled  out  by  the  heels  and  led  home,  so  stuck  up  that  he  wouldn't  speak  to 
his  old  friends.  They  had  a  good  time  that  night  in  his  shanty,  wringing  out 
his  clothes,  and  scraping  the  molasses  from  his  hair  into  pails A  slan- 
derer of  the  softer  sex  undertakes  to  prove  that  Satan  was  a  woman,  whose 

name  was  Lucy  Fir The  famous  Almack's  Rooms,  in  London,  where 

those  magnificent  aristocratic  balls  are  given  that  make  such  a  figure  in  the 
English  fashionable  novels,  were  built  by  a  Scotchman  of  that  name,  in  1765. 
They  are  frequently  called  Willis's  Rooms,  from  the  name  of  the  present  pro- 
prietor. Seventeen  hundred  persons  have  assembled  at  one  ball,  which  gives 
an  idea  of  the  size  of  the  rooms Some  of  the  Parisian  ladies  expend  one- 
third  of  their  husbands' incomes  in  dress.     We  are  sorely  afraid  some  of  the 

New  York  ladies  imitate  their  example A  celebrated  French  woman  has 

well  said,  that  the  greatest  blessing  a  woman  can  receive  on  earth  is  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  affection  of  her  husband  after  marriage.  The  sentiment  is 
worthy  of  reception  in  every  country  and  by  every  woman Prince  Napo- 
leon, it  is  said,  is  the  only  one  who  treated  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  at 
Paris  with  coldness.  It  is  plain  to  an  observing  eye  and  mind,  that  this  de- 
scendant of  the  first  emperor  wishes  to  keep  up  the  tradition  of  his  great  pro- 
genitor. Hence  his  dislike  to  the  English  alliance;  hence  his  hatred  of  the 
Russian.  His  personal  likeness  to  the  first  Napoleon  is  remarkable;  and  it  is 
also  remarkable  with  what  scrupulous  care  he  cherishes  every  trait  of  resem- 
blance with  which  nature  has  endowed  him,  by  means  of  dress,  manner  and 
deportment — everywhere  inspiring  the  idea  that  the  correspondence  between 
himself  and  his  celebrated  prototype  shonld  be  completed  by  the  wearing  of  a 

crown European  princesses  sometimes  marry  for  love.     We  see  in  our 

foreign  exchanges,  that  the  Princess  Amelia,  of  Hohenlohe-Schilliugfurst, 
was  married  at  Hcrbensleben,  in  the  Duchy  of  Gotha,  to  M.  Lauchert.  an 

artist  of  Sigmaringcn Mr.  Thackeray  lately  lectured  with  great  success 

to  a  numerous  university  audience  at  the  Town  Hall.  Oxford,  England,  on 
George  Third.  Considering  the  severity  of  his  lectures  on  the  "  Four 
Georges,"  his  success  in  the  kingdom  they  ruled  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the 

progress  of  democratic  and  liberal  sentiments  among  the  English Russia 

is  emptying  its  nobles  and  rich  men  into  Western  Europe  the  present  season 
— a  circumstance  owing  to  the  facility  with  which  travelling  passports  arc  ob- 
tained. Formerly  the  emperor's  sanction  was  requisite,  but  now  the  gover- 
nor of  a  province  can  issue  the  necessary  permit. 


REFLECTIONS. 

The  greatest  rogues  complain  most  of  being  slandered. 

Bank-bills  are  make-believe  money. 

The  height  of  meanness  is  to  exult  in  its  success. 

It  is  not  round  sentences,  but  pointed  ones,  that  stick  in  the 
memory. 

True  philosophy  has  depth  without  darkness ;  but  much  that 
passes  for  it  has  darkness  without  depth. 

The  "  words  that  burn  "  are  those  in  which  the  rays  of  thought 
are  collected  into  a  focus. 

The  heautiful  hues  of  fiction  are  common  light  which  has  passed 
through  the  prism  of  the  imagination. 

Peace  of  mind  is  not  repose ;  it  is  maintained,  like  the  peace  of 
society,  by  the  constant  repression  of  disturbing  causes. 

A  man  who  marries  a  frivolous  flirt,  "gives  to  airy  nothing  a 
local  habitation  and  a  name." 

A  dwarf  is  a  more  popular  show  than  a  giant ;  for  the  dwarf 
makes  the  spectators  giants,  while  the  giant  makes  the  spectators 
dwarfs. 

The  "originality"  of  many  writers  in  our  day  resembles  that  of 
a  harlequin  walking  on  his  hands  instead  of  his  feet — perverting 
nature  to  make  people  stare,  but  accomplishing  nothing  valuable. 
Tricks  of  style  cannot  couceal  poverty  of  thought.—  Christian 
Examiner. 
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A  ROYAL  TREASURE, 

Tho  Spaniards  of  Peru  have  always  believed  that  the  subjects 
of  the  Incas,  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  their  country  hy  Pizar- 
ro,  buried  large  amounts  of  gold,  and  tbat  the  secret  of  tho  places 
where  the  gold  was  buried  lias  been  handed  down  from  father  to 
son,  through  successive  generations,  tbe  object  being  to  restore  the 
Incas  when  the  rule  shall  be  renewed,  as  the  Peruvians  long  be- 
lieved it  should  be — a  striking  proof  that  it  was  a  good  rule.  This 
belief  was  not  unlike  that  which  so  many  North  Americans  havo 
had  in  the  burial  of  vast  treasures  by  that  roving  Captain  Kidd, 
and  which  furnished  to  Poe  the  subject  of  the  best  of  his  strange 
stories  ;  but  the  Spanish  belief  had  better  foundation  than  any  that 
had  been  brought  forward  in  support  of  the  American  tradition. 
Out  of  novels  no  one  has  ever  found  any  of  Kidd's  treasure — if 
treasure  that  worthy  over  had  ;  but  in  Peru  it  has  more  than  onco 
happened  that  great  sums  have  been  found.  About  a  hundred 
years  ago  an  Indian  left  in  possession  of  a  woman,  as  security  for 
a  small  debt,  a  number  of  golden  figures,  making  her  promise  tbat 
she  would  show  them  to  no  one.  Wanting  money  herself  soon 
afterwards,  she  in  her  turn  pawned  them  to  the  priest  of  her  vil- 
lage. Some  months  having  elapsed,  the  Indian  returned  and 
claimed  his  images.  The  woman  sought  them  of  the  priest,  but 
he  suspected  something,  and,  having  compelled  her  to  tell  where 
she  got  them,  the  Indian  was  thrown  into  prison,  where,  having 
been  subject  to  torture,  he  pointed  out  the  place  where  for  two 
hundred  years  a  great  quantity  bad  Iain  concealed,  having  been 
buried  there  by  some  noble  Peruvians.  The  value  of  it  was  two 
and  a  half  millions  of  dollars — a  very  pretty  profit  on  such  capi- 
tal as  injustice,  falsehood  and  torture.  The  story  goes  that  the 
Indian  added,  that  if  they  dug  to  a  certain  depth,  a  jet  of  water 
would  spring  up  and  flood  the  valley,  where  the  treasure  lay  under 
the  rock ;  and  the  spot  is  now  covered  by  a  lake  with  a  small 
island  in  the  centre  of  it.  What  became  of  the  Indian  our  autho- 
rity does  not.  state;  but,  judging  from  the  usual  manner  in  which 
Spaniards  treated  such  men,  it  was  probably  tragical  enough. — ■ 
South  American  Annals. 


OUR   COUNTRY. 

A  cotemporary  has  discovered  that  the  greatest  cataract  in  the 
world  is  the  -Palls  of  Niagara,  where  the  waters  accumulate  from 
the  great  upper  lakes,  forming  a  river  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in 
width,  are  suddenly  contracted,  and  plunging  over  therocks  in  two 
columns,  to  tbe  depth  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet.  The  great- 
est cave  in  the  world  is  the  Mammoth  Cave  in  Kentucky,  where 
one  can  make  a  voyage  on  the  waters  of  a  subterranean  river,  and 
catch  fish  without  eyes.  The  greatest  river  in  the  world  is  the 
Mississippi,  four  thousand  one  hundred  miles  in  length.  Its  name 
is  derived  from  an  Indian  word,  meaning  "the  father  of  waters." 
The  largest  valley  in  the  world  is  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  It 
contains  five  hundred  thousand  square  miles,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  prolific  regions  on  the  globe.  The  largest  lake  in  the  world 
is  Lake  Superior,  four  hundred  and  thirty  miles  long.  The  great- 
est natural  bridge  in  the  world  is  that  over  Cedar  Creek,  in  Vir- 
ginia. It  extends  across  a  chasm  eighty  feet  in  width  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep,  at  the  bottom  of  which  a  creek  flows. 
The  greatest  solid  mass  of  iron  in  the  world  is  the  iron  mountain 
in  Missouri.  It  is  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  and  two 
miles  in  circuit.  The  longest  railroad  in  the  world  is  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad,  -which  is  seven  hundred  and  thirty-one  mile3 
long,  and  cost  fifteen  millions  of  dollars.  The  greatest  numlicr  of 
miles  of  railroad,  in  proportion  to  its  surface,  of  any  country  in 
the  world  is  in  Massachusetts,  which  has  over  one  mile  to  every 
square  mile  of  its  area.  The  greatest  number  of  clocks  manufac- 
tured in  the  world,  is  turned  out  by  the  small  State  of  Connecti- 
cut. The  largest  number  of  whale  ships  in  the  world  are  sent  out 
by  Nantucket  and  New  Bedford.  The  greatest  grain  port  in  the 
world  is  Chicago.  The  largest  aqueduct  in  the  world  is  the  Cro- 
ton  aqueduct  in  New  York.  It  is  forty  and  a  half  miles  long,  and 
cost  twelve  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars. 


THE  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST. 

The  following  account  of  tho  personal  appearance  of  Jesus 
Christ,  supposed  to  be  from  the  pen  of  a  Jewish  historian,  has  been 
several  times  published,  and  is  worth  putting  again  on  record  : — 
A  description  of  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  it  was  found  in  an 
ancient  manuscript  sent  by  Publius  Lcntulus,  president  of  Judea, 
to  the  senate  of  Rome.  "  There  lives  at  this  time  in  Judea  a  man 
of  singular  character,  whose  name  is  Jesus  Christ.  The  barbari- 
ans esteem  him  a  prophet,  but  his  followers  esteem  him  as  the  im- 
mediate offspring  of  tbe  immortal  God.  He  is  endowed  with  such 
unparalleled  virtues  as  to  call  back  the  dead  from  their  graves, 
and  to  heal  every  kind  of  disease  with  a  word  or  a  touch.  His 
person  is  tall  and  elegantly  shaped — his  aspect  amiable  and  rever- 
end. His  hair  flows  in  those  beautiful  shades  which  no  united 
colors  can  match,  falling  into  graceful  curls  below  his  ears,  agree- 
ably couching  on  his  shoulders,  and  parting  on  the  crown  of  his 
head,  like  the  head-dress  of  the  sect  of  the  Nazarites.  His  fore- 
head is  smooth  and  large ;  Ills  cheek  without  spot,  save  that  of  a 
lovely  red  ;  his  nose  and  mouth  are  formed  with  exquisite  symme- 
try ;  his  beard  is  thick  and  suitable  to  the  hair  of  his  head,  reach- 
ing a  little  below  his  chin,  and  parting  in  the  middle  like  a  fork. 
His  eyes  are  bright,  clear  and  serene.  He  rebukes  with  majesty, 
counsels  with  mildness,  and  invites  with  the  most  tender  and  per- 
suasive language;  his  whole  address,  whether  in  word  or  deed, 
being  elegant,  grave,  and  strictly  characteristic  of  so  exalted  a  be- 
ing. No  man  has  seen  him  laugh,  but  the  whole  world  beholds 
him  weep  frequently ;  and  so  persuasive  are  his  tears,  that  the 
multitude  cannot  withhold  theirs  from  joining  in  sympathy  with 
him.  He  seems  a  man  of  excellent  beautv  and  perfections,  every 
way  surpassing  the  children  of  men." — Christian  Freeman. 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  AND  THE  AMERICAN  AUTHORESS. 

"  One  morning,"  said  Scott,  "  I  opened  a  huge  lump  of  a  de- 
spatch without  looking  to  know  how  it  was  addressed,  never  doubt- 
ing that  it  had  travelled  under  some  omnipotent  frank,  like  the 
first  lord  of  admiralty's,  when,  lo  !  and  behold,  the  contents  proved 
to  be  a  manuscript  play  by  a  young  lady  of  New  York,  who  kindly 
rcqxicsted  him  to  read  and  correct  it,  equip  it  with  a  prologue,  pro- 
cure for  it  a  favorable  reception  from  the  manager  of  Drury  Lane, 
and  make  Murray  or  Constable  bleed  handsomely  for  the  copy- 
right;  and  inspecting  the  cover,  I  found  that  I  had  been  charged 
five  pounds  odd  for  the  postage.  This  was  bad  enough,  but  there 
was  no  help,  so  I  groaned  and  submitted.  A  fortnight  or  so  after, 
another  packet  of  formidable  bulk  arrived,  and  I  was  absent 
enough  to  break  its  seal  too,  without  examination.  Conceive  my 
horror  when  out  jumped  the  same  identical  tragedy  of  the  "Chero- 
kee Lovers,"  with  a  second  epistle  from  the  authoress,  stating  that, 
as  the  winds  had  been  boisterous,  she  feared  the  vessel  entrusted 
with  her  former  communication  might  have  foundered,  and  there- 
fore judged  it  prudent  to  forward  a  duplicate." 
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i£tiitorial  melange. 


Diogenes,  being  »'  '  Hympia,nan  ai  thai  celebrated  festival  some 
young  men  of  Rhodes,  arrayed  mosi  magnificently.  Smiling,  lie 
exclaimed  :  "This  is  pridel"  Afterwards,  on  meeting  with  some 
Lacedemonians  in  a  mean  and  sordid  dressj  he  said :  "This  also 

is  pride." Mfoy-daywaB  celebrated  by  the  school  children  of 

II bold!  City,  Cat.,  in  old-fashioned  English  stylo,  by  choosing 

u  May-queen,  dnncing  around  a  May-pole  beautifully  decorated 
with  wild  flowers,  and  with  the  other  ceremonies  usual  on  such  an 
occasion.  Songs  were  Bang  by  the  children,  and  speeches  made 
by  some  df  the  gentlemen  present.    The  day  was  fine,  the  weather 

warm,  and  the  flowers  in  the  greatest  profusion. Method  goes 

fur  to  prevent  trouble  in  business,  for  it  makes  the  task  cum-, 
hinders  confusions,,  saves  abundance  of  time,  and  instructs  those 

that  have  bnsiness  depending,  what  to  do  and  what  to  hope. A 

young  woman  who  had  been  disappointed  in  love  attempted  to 
commit  suicide  in  Pittsburg,  recently,  by  jumping  into  tlie  Alleg- 
hany River,  but  was  unable  to  sink  on  account)  of  her  hooped  skirt. 
As  she  floated  calmly  down  the  stream,  she  was  rescued,  and  went 

home  quite  ashiuncd  of  herself. To  McAdamize  384  square 

feet,  sixteen  in  depth,  costs  $26,758,  and  three  inch  oak  plonk  for 
the  same  surface  costs  $11,027  ;  still,  McAd'am  is  the  best  and  the 

cheapest. The  active  militia  of  Connecticut  consists  of  24."3;J 

men,  divided  among  4*i  companies,  and  causing  ah  expense  to  the 
State  of  $17,000,  or  $500  more  than  the  year  before,  in  Conse- 
quence of  the  addition  of  a  day  to  the  fal!  encampment.  As  a 
sel  off  to  this  expense,  the  State  has  received  512,500  from  the 
commutation  fee  of  fifty  cents  imposed  upon   those  who  do  not 

•■  train." "  In  Moscow,"  says  a  modern  traveller,  "  I  asked  for 

the  residence  of  an  acquaintance,  and  was  answered,  '  He  lives  in 
this  very  street ;'  but  I  drove  three  miles  before  I  reached  his 
house." The  Champlain  Valley  Agricultural  Society,  in  Ver- 
mont, offer  a  premium  of  a  beautiful  silk  dress  (the  color  and  qual- 
ity to  bo  optional  with  the  fair  recipient)  to  the  maker  of  the  best 
loaf  of  bread — the  competitors  to  he  unmarried   ladies,  and  the 

committee  of  judges  to  consist  of  bachelors  and  widowers. It 

is  said  by  those  who  profess  to  know,  that  acetate  of  ammonia  dis- 
solved in  sugar  and  water  will  relieve  the  thirst  for  strong  drink, 
and  make  liquor  obnoxious  to  the  taste.  There  are  plenty  of  sub- 
jects to  try  the  effect  of  this  recipe  upon. A  woman  in  Bed- 

dington,  Maine,  one  day  recently,  while  passing  between  her  house 
and  a  neighbor's,  heard  two  cubs  (young  bears)  crying  iu  the  edge 
of  the  wood  near  by.  She  hastened  to  the  place,  where  she  found 
the  bears  on  a  fence,  and  raising  the  alarm,  a  small  boy  came  to 
her  aid,  when  both  succeeded  in  taking  the  cubs  safe  home  in  their 
arms.  The  bears  arc  now  alive,  and  are  fast  becoming  domesti- 
cated.   The  banking  capital  of  Pennsylvania,  which  has  stood, 

during  the  last  year,  at  the  figure  of  §23,575,000,  has  been  increased 
by  acts  of  the  recent  legislature,  some  $6,500,000,  so  that  it  will 
now  reach  S30,000,000. An  ingenious  air-meter  has  been  con- 
structed by  a  French  physician,  by  which  tilts  amount  of  air  a  per- 
son breathes  can  be  accurately  measured.  By  this  machine  it  lias 
been  ascertained  that  the  average  amount  of  air  required  by  per- 
sons of  ordinary  form  and  good  health,  from  the  ages  of  fifteen  to 
thirty-five  years,  is  from  183  to  198  cubic  inches  per  minute ;  and 
between  the  ages  of  thirty-five  and  sixty  years,  from  122  to  153 
inches — the  amount,  of  course,  being  largely  exceeded  or  dimin- 
ished in  exceptional  cases. The  U.  S.  mail  from  Chicago  for 

Tcrrc  Haute,  was  robbed  a  few  days  since,  and  it  is  snpposed  that 
the  packages  contained  a  largo  amount  of  money.  No  clue  has 
yet  been  obtained  to  the  perpetrators  of  the  outrage. The  fire- 
men of  Kingston,  Canada,  took  umbrage  at  some  act  of  the  city 
authorities,  lately,  and  stood  coolly  by  while  a  fire  was  destroying 
eighty  houses,  the  boys  even  endeavoring  to  prevent  volunteers 
from  working  the  machines.  The  next  day,  however,  a  recon- 
ciliation was  effected,  and  the  department  was  allowed  to  resume 
its  place. The  Newport  News  states  that  John  Dean,  the  coach- 
man, and  his  bride,  whose  furtive  marriage  lately  caused  so  much 
talk,  have  taken  rooms  at  Bannister's  Wharf,  in  Newport,  where 

they  will   "spend  the  season." Miss  Stewart,  a  daughter  of 

John  Stewart,  of  Watexford,  N.  Y.,  lately  recovered  a  verdict  of 
$4000  against  the  Saratoga  and  Washington  Railroad,  for  injuries 
received  some  time  since  by  the  cars  being  thrown  from  the  track. 


Singular  Parentage  of  Lord  Palmerston. — One  day  last 
century,  so  runs  the  story,  an  Irish  peer,  named  Temple,  while 
riding  along  the  streets  of  Dublin,  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  and 
severely  bruised.  Carried  into  the  nearest  house,  which  happened 
to  be  that  of  a  milliner  named  Mec,  he  was  nursed  by  that  lady 
with  such  tender  care  that,  in  gratitude,  he  offered  to  make  her  his 
wife.  The  democratic  damsel,  whom  we  will  suppose  to  have 
been  charming,  accepted  the  offer,  and  in  good  time  became  die 
mother  of  the  present  prime  minister  of  England. 


Suicide. — The  most  certain  mode  of  committing  suicide  is  to 
jump  off'  a  railway  car  when  in  motion.  To  be  sure,  it  sometimes 
fails,  but  then  pistols  miss  fire,  and  rascally  druggists  will  adul- 
terate strvehninc. 


Sugar. — The  people  of  the   United   States  usually  consume 
about  a  dollar's  worth  of  sugar  annually  each.     But  if  sugar  keeps 
advancing,  a  dollar's  worth  will  sweeten  very  few  cups  of  tea. 
*  —  .*  > 

"Not  a  red  Cent." — This  phrase  must  now  go  out  of  vogue, 
for  there  will  soon  be  not  a  red  cent  in  circulation.  The  new  cent, 
after  it  has  been  used  a  little,  is  the  color  of  stale  soap  suds. 


Philosophy. — It  wont  do  for  a  man  to  bump  his  head  against 
a  stone  fence,  unless  he  believes  his  head  the  hardest. 


fflSIajjgitie  ffiatfjctincj*. 

Xoxd    '   i    pi  ctod  to  hove  a  population  of  1,000,000  in  I860. 

Something  like  9350,000,000  of  California  gold  have  already 
been  coined  at  the  United  Statci  mint. 

McKim,  ili'-  murderer  of  yonng  CTorcro     of  Mi     "  I  ; 
been  sentenced  to  be  hung  on  the  ui*t  of  August 

Xhe  man  who  taught  FennJmore  Cooper  hit  alphabet  u  now 
living  in  New  Vui'k  btate,  bale  and  hearty,  at  the  age  of  90. 

A  Porta  correspondent  soya  the  Russian  Grand  Dolce  '  Ion  tan- 
tine  [a  "  the  perfect  type  of  an  American  ;"  ho  bos  it  proud,  quick 
air,  and  a  glance  that  partakes  of  the  impertinent. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Petersburg  Express  .-ays  thai  the  North 
Carolina  fiaheriea  for  1857  have  proved  a  disastrous  failure,  mid 
several  proprietors  are  selling  their  benched  at  auction. 

The  question  of  the  permanent  Real  of  government  of  the  I 

arias,  which  has  given  the  I ■  government  no  little  trouble,  has 

been  docided,  and  Ottawa  Is  the  place  selected. 

A  portion  of  the  mountain  on  the  farm  of  John  Parnnm,  In  the 
north  port  of  Lanesburo,  Mass,  recently  slid  down,  and  o covered 
up  about  ten  acres  of  nice  meadow  land  that  it  is  rendered  almost 
worthless. 

A  new  and  beautiful  steamer  was  launched,  and  lias  commenced 
her  trips  on  Lake  George  lately.  She  is  named  the  Minnehaha, 
and  will  run  from  ('aldncll  to"  Ticonderogn,  connecting  with  the 
steamers  on  Lake  Cliamplain. 

Philip  llmrirdi,  seventy-two  years  of  ngej  was  robbed  of  hi* 
coat  and  hat,  and  about  twenty-eight  dollars  in  money  recently, by 
two  men  on  the  road  near  Vansvillc.  He  was  on  his  way  to 
Washington  to  obtain  compensation  for  services  rendered  in  the 
war  of  1812. 

P.  B.  Manchester,  a  noted  banker,  who  committed  forgeries  and 
robberies  in  Cincinnati,  about  two  and  a  half  years  afro,  to  the 
amount  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  was  arrested  at  Chi- 
cago recently,  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  Cincinnati  mer- 
chant, who  had  been  fleeced  by  him. 

The  number  of  members  in  the  Carmelite  Convent,  Baltimore, 
is  22.  One  is  over  96  years  of  age,  and  another  is  over  82  years 
of  age.  A  majority  of  the  whole  number  have  been  inmates  of 
the  institution  from  twenty  to  forty  years,  while  one  has  been  there 
fifty-eight  years. 

The  Rev.  B.  S.  Hobbs,  Universalist  clergyman  at  Webster, 
N.  Y.,  lias  stopped  preaching  because  he  has  on  several  occasions, 
while  in  the  pulpit,  been  seized  by  the  mania  or  influence  popular- 
ly termed  Spiritualism,  and  made  to  utter  sentiments  utterly  for- 
eign to  his  own  views  and  convictions. 

The  population  of  Utah  is  estimated  at  100,000;  besides  which 
there  are  two  hundred  thousand  adherents  of  Mormonism  in  adjoin- 
ing States  and  Territories,  according  to  Judge  Hammond.  The 
entire  community  in  Utah  is  Mormon,  thoroughly  so — actuated 
entirely  by  the  will  of  Brigham  Yonng. 

A  man  named  Peters  died  not  long  since  at  Arnheim  (Nether- 
lands) at  the  age  of  112.  He  was  horn  at  Lcuwardcn  in  1745, 
and  served  in  the  Swiss  army  for  some  time  ;  subsequently  lie  en- 
tered the  French  service,  and  made  the  campaign  in  Egypt  under 
Napoleon.     He  possessed  all  his  faculties  up  to  his  last  hour. 

The  administration  of  the  oath  in  civil  cases  is  of  high  antiquity. 
Sec  Exodus  22 — 10.  Swearing  on  the  gospels  was  first  used  in 
528.  The  oath  was  first  administered  in  judicial  proceedings  in 
England  by  the  Saxons  in  600.  The  words  "  So  help  me  God, 
and  all  Saints,"  concluded  an  oath  till  1550. 

An  outrageous  attempt  to  poison  the  horses  of  Mr  George  W. 
Boynton  of  Georgetown,  was  perpetrated  a  short  time  since,  by 
mixing  strychnine  in  the  feed  trough,  at  the  stable.  The  horses 
were  all  saved  by  breathing  a  pint  of  ether,  each.  Six  horses 
were  taken  in  this  way  and  treated  alike,  with  complete  success. 

Astronomy  was  first  studied  by  the  Moors,  and  was  by  them  in- 
troduced into  Europe  in  1201.  The  rapid  progress  of  modem 
astronomy  dates  from  the  time  of  Copernicus.  Books  of  astron- 
omy and  geometry  were  destroyed,  as  infected  with  magic,  in 
England,  under  the  reign  of  Edward  VL,  in  1552. 

In  New  York  City,  Lucien  Eichbcrg  has  recovered  a  verdict  of 
$5000  against  Joseph  Sevcrillc,  who  destroyed  the  sight  of  one  of 
his  eyes  by  an  arrow  discharged  through  the  plaything  called  a 
blower.  The  defence  that  it  was  done  in  play  and  without  malice 
did  not  avail. 

The  Canadian  parliament  having  passed  an  act  requiring  all 
government  accounts,  from  the  first  of  January  next,  to  be  in  dol- 
lars and  cents,  the  banking  .institutions  have  resolved  that  the 
same  system  shall  he  adopted  in  their  establishments,  and  recom- 
mend it  for  all  mercantile  purposes  throughout  the  country. 

Extensive  movements  are  making  among  many  landholders  in 
Virginia  to  dispose  by  wholesale  of  immense  tracts  of  country  in 
Eli  Thayer's  company,  to  be  sold  to  bodies  of  settlers  now  emi- 
grating from  the  Eastern  and  Western  States.  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  have  been  bidding  for  the  attention  of  the  company. 

There  is  a  block  of  granite  on  Boon  Island  about  fourteen  feet 
in  extreme  length,  ten  feet  wide,  and  from  five  to  six  feet  in  height, 
which  was  lifted  from  its  bed  in  the  ledge  and  carried  np  an  in- 
clined plane  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  degrees,  to  a  distance  of 
nearly  sixty  feet.  Tliis  occurred  during  a  northeast  snow  storm 
in  18*50. 

We  are  glad  to  notice  the  increasing  disposition  among  the  set- 
tlers of  our  new  States  and  Territories  to  preserve  the  beautiful 
and  expressive  names  of  places  adopted  by  the  natives.  Compare 
Moneka  (Morning  Star),  Manitou  (Good  Spirit),  and  Minnehaha 
(Laughing  Water),  with  Smithfield,  Brownsville,  and  Jones- 
borough. 

The  older  Romans  paid  special  honors  to  agriculture,  as  did  the 
Jews.  Their  coin  was  stamped  with  symbols  in  connection  there- 
with. The  Greeks  refreshed  the  mouths  of  their  ploughing  oxen 
with  wine.  Charles  the  Ninth  exempted  from  arrest  for  debt  all 
persons  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  staple  articles  of  agri- 
culture. 

The  Milwaukie  Sentinel,  having  placed  upon  its  bulletin  board 
an  announcement  of  the  Pacific's  arrival,  on  which  was  written, 
"War  in'  statu  quo,"  two-  men  from  the  country  walked  up  to  the 
board,  and  after  reading  very  demurely,  "  War  in  stain  7»o,"  said 
one  of  them,  "  Where  in  thunder  is  that  ?"  "  I  don't  know,"  said 
the  other;  "It'll  spread  all  over  the  world  yet."  "Shouldn't 
wonder  if  it  did,"  said  the  first. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  1217  distilleries,  in  which  5240 
persons  are  employed  ;  a  capital  of  $$, 507, 674  is  invested.  They 
consume  yearly  11,367,761  bushels  of  corn,  3,787,170  bushels  of 
barley,  2,143,92"  bushels  of  rye,  56,240  hogsheads  of  molasses. 
They  manufacture  42,461,926*  gallons  of  ale,  41,304  gallons  of 
whiskey  and  high  wines,  and  6,500,000  gallons  of  rum — being 
about  four  gallons  of  liquor  to  every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
the  country. 


jforcign  Items. 


The  Courier  dt  Pari*  scan  tl  u  Uo  ini  bai  jut  composed  six 
new  melodies,  which  iriJI  be  ihortly  published. 

Alexander  Von  Humboldt,  the  illostriotu  natural  philosopher, 
has  boon  presented  with  the  decoration  of  grand  officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  by  the  emperor  of  the  French, 

Vidocq,  tb»-  celebrated  French  thief-catcher,  whose  memoirs 
were  pnhii  bed  in  the  United  States  some  fifteen  years  ago,  fuu 
jii  i  died  hi  an  advanced  age,  and  aimo  t  in  obscurity. 

Ii  appears  from  the  official  annual  neport,  just  issued  by  the 
English  Dost<office,  thai  the  number  of  book  parcel  sem  through 
the  po  t  in  1856,  wot  nearly  three  million*,  and  that  (heir  average 
v.i  ight  wa«  five  ounce 

The  Art  Exhibition  at   Manchester,  England,  has  colli 
together  5000  worlu  of  art,  viz.,  IC  of  ancient  ms 

652  modern  pictures,  3.37  portraits,  965  pictures  in  water  colon*, 
1859  engravings,  and  70   pecimem  «>f  sculpture. 

The  Spanish  government  has  pre  anted  to  the  Cortes  a  new  law 

relating  to  the  press.    Caution  money  to  me  an at  of  15,'kki 

duron  i^  required.  The  jury  for  the  trial  of  pi.  -  offence*  is  to 
consist  of  primary  judges.  New  (paper  articles  arc  to  hear  the  sig- 
natures of  their  writers. 

Twenty-four  ships  of  the  sunken  fleet  have  already  been  roi«cd 
in  the  harbor  of  Scbastopol.  The  American  company  in  straining 
every  nerve  to  fulfil  its  engagements,  and  hopes  lo  rai  «•  the  (hips 
:  nil  remaining  under  the  water.  The  steamer  Kherson,  one  of 
those  already  raised,  is  plying  as  >hc  ased  to  do  in  the  Black  Sea 
before  the  war. 


jjanfcss  of  (Colli. 


....  As  turning  the  logs  will  make  a  dull  fire  burn,  bo  change 
of  studies  a  dull  brain. — Xonqftilow. 

....  Most  of  their  fault.-,  women  owe  to  us,  whilst  we  ore 
indebted  to  them  for  most  of  our  better  qualities. — Charlet  Lemedt. 
Don't  be  too  severe  upon  yourself  and  your  own  failings ; 
keep  on,  don't  faint,  be  energetic  to  the  Lost. — Sidney  Smith. 

....  In  the  choice  of  a  lover,  a  woman  considers  more  how  he 
appears  in  the  eyes  of  other  women,  than  in  her  own. — Cham  fort. 

....  If  you  wish  to  keep  mind  clear  and  body  healthy,  abstain 
from  all  fermented  liquor.-. — Sidney  Smith. 

....  It  is  impossible  to  diminish  poverty  by  the  multiplication 
of  goods  ;  for  manage  as  we  may,  misery  and  suffering  will  always 
cleave  to  the  border  of  superfluity. — Jacobi. 

....  It  is  a  dangerous  thing  even  to  assist  an  envious  man,  for 
whilst  he  receives  your  succor,  he  feels  your  power  and  bis  own 
dependence,  and  that  excites  the  gangrene  of  his  moral  constitu- 
tion.— Laton 

....  Superstition,  the  creature  of  guilt  and  fear,  is  an  evil 
almost  as  ancient  as  the  human  family.  But  enthusiasm,  the  child 
of  hope,  hardly  appeared  on  earth  until  after  the  time  when  life 
and  immortality  had  been  brought  to  light  by  Christianity. — 
Isaac  Taylor. 


Joker's  liJutigct. 


Hope — A  sentiment  exhibited  in  the  wag  of  a  dog's  tail,  when 
he's  waiting  for  a  bone. 

Mrs.  Fly  was  asked  if  she  kneaded  her  dough  or  beat  it  np  with 
a  stick.  "  If  you  can  find  anybody  that  needs  the  dough  moro 
than  I  do,"  said  she,  "pity  take  mercy  on  'em!" 

A  reasonable  conclusion — That  New  York  lawyers  write  with  their 
toes,  and  the  reason  for  it  is,  that  a  majority  of  them  spend  the 
most  of  their  office  hours  with  their  feet  upon  their  desks. 

An  Irishman  took  the  cars  at  Boston  for  Worcester.  On  jump- 
ing from  the  cars,  he  remarked  that  if  he  had  known  that  he  could 
have  made  the  journey  in  so  short  a  time,  he  would  have  walked 
on  foot. 

Harry  II tells  a  good  story  of  a  yonng  man  who  had  a  light 

and  incipient  moustache.  One  day,  while  fingering  the  few  hairs, 
he  said  to  Harry,  "  Hadn't  I  better  dye  this  moustache  ?"  *'  O, 
no  !"  replied  Harry ;  "  let  it  alone,  and  it  will  die  of  itself." 

Before  yon  ask  a  man  for  a  favor,  consult  the  weather.  The 
same  person  that  is  as  ugly  as  sin  while  a  cold  rain  is  spitting 
against  the  window  glass,  will  no  sooner  feel  the  gladdening  influ- 
ence of  a  little  quiet  sunshine,  than  his  heart  will  expand  like  a 
rose-hud. 

Mr.  Bgan,  the  lawyer,  who  was  a  person  of  very  large  stature, 
and  of  great  thews  and  sinews,  once,  on  going  into  a  bath,  exult- 
ingly  struck  his  breast,  all  matted  over  with  hair,  and  exclaimed, 
"  Curran,  did  you  ever  see  so  fine  a  chest?"  "  'Trunk, \o\x  mean," 
said  Curran. 
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TILE     FAVORITE     WEEKLY     3I1SCELLAIVEOLS     JOl'RAAX. 

DESIGNED  FOR  THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

This  long  established  and  well  known  weekly  paper,  after  tlevtn  years  of 
unequalled  prosperity  and  popularity ,  baa  become  a  "  household  word  ""  frcm 
Maine  to  California,  gladdening  the  fireside  of  rich  and  poor.  So  town  and 
country,  all  over  tbe  wide  extent  of  the  United  States.  It  should  be  a  weekly 
Tisitor  to  every  American  home,  because 

0s"  It  is  just  such  a  paper  as  any  father,  brother,  or  friend  would  intro- 
duce to  the  family  circle. 

[T?*  It  is  printed  on  the  finest  satin-surfaced  paper,  with  new  type,  and  in 
a  neat  and  beautiful  style. 

\Cr~  It  is  of  the  mammoth  size,  yet  contains  no  advertisements  in  its  eight 
super  royal  pages. 

\Cr*  It-  is  devoted  to  news,  tales,  poems,  stories  of  the  sea.  discoveries,  mis- 
cellany, wit  and  humor.  '. 

IO=*  It  is  carefully  edited  by  M.  M.  Ballon,  who  has  sixteen  years  of  edito- 
rial experience  in  Boston. 

\ry  It  contains  in  ite  large,  well  filled  and  deeply  interesting  pages  not  one 
vulgar  word  or  line. 

0^=*  It  numbers  among  its  regular  contributors  the  best  male  and  female 
writers  in  the  country. 

O"  Its  tales,  while  they  absorb  the  reader,  cultivate  a  taste  for  all  that  is 
good  and  beautiful  in  humanity. 

Cj8"  It  is  acknowledged  that  the  good  influence  of  such  a  paper  in  the  homo 
circle  is  almost  incalculable. 

[CP*  Its  suggestiYe  pages  provoke  in  tbe  young  an  inquiring  spirit,  and  add 
to  their  store  of  knowledge. 

\£y  Its  columns  are  free  from  politics  and  all  jarring  topics,  its  object  being 
to  make  home  happy. 

0="  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  it  has  for  years  been  so  popular  a  favorite 
throughout  the  country. 
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MUSIC  VALE  SEMINARY. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  wo 
give  a  view  of  this  highly  popu- 
lar and  excellent  institution,  lo- 
cated at  Salem,  Conn.  Its  ob- 
ject is  to  make  thorough  theo- 
retical and  scientific  pianists 
in  the  shortest  time  possible, 
and  to  give  a  good  knowledge 
of  music  to  young  ladies  in  the 
limited  period  allotted  by  cus- 
tom for  their  education.  In  or- 
der to  secure  so  desirable  a  re- 
sult, the  founder  of  the  institu- 
tion, Hon.  O.  Whittlesey,  has 
adopted  as  a  motto  the  memo- 
rable words  of  Pitt—"  If  it  bo 
that  I  have  done  so  much,  it  is 
that  I  have  done  one  thing  at 
a  time."  Music  is  the  only 
science  taught  in  the  institu- 
tion. It  is  located  in  a  re- 
markably healthy  and  agree- 
able district.  One  is  struck 
on  approaching  it  with  the 
home-like  yet  beautiful  exteri- 
or; plain,  unostentatious,  yet 
pleasing,  with  rose-vines  clam- 
bering over  the  verandah  and 
shaded  by  trees.  You  would 
not  fancy  it  a  school  if  you  did 
not  hear  the  sound  of  mingled 
music  from  the  various  instru- 
ments. And  a  "  boarding  - 
school "  it  is  not,  in  the  com- 
mon sense  of  that  word.  It  is 
more  like  a  home,  the  pupils 
receiving  the  greatest  care,  so 
that  among  the  hundreds  ot 
pupils  it  has  numbered  during 
the  seventeen  years  of  its  exis- 
tence, there  has  never  a  single 
death  occurred,  while  many 
who  have  come  there  in  ill 
health  have  been  made  well. 
It  possesses  the  advantages  of 
a  retired  situation  and  conse- 
quent safety  from  all  diverting  excitement, — and  is  near  the  con- 
secrated ground  selected  by  that  favorite  author,  Ike  Marvel,  tor 
the  conception  of  those  wonderful  reveries — where  may  still  be 
seen  the  "old  arm-chair,"  in  the  "grove  on  the  knoll,"  and  the 


MUSIC    VALE    SEMINARY,    SALEM,  CONNECTICUT. 


brook  running  by  it.  The  board  of  examiners  (composed  of  gen- 
tlemen of  the  highest  musical  talent),  in  their  last  annual  report, 
commend  this  institution  as  eminently  worthy  of  patronage.  They 
say  that  the  acquirements  of  the  pupils  were  elucidated  orally,  and 


upon  the  piano  and  the  black- 
board, with  a  rapidity  and 
method  so  creditable  to  them- 
selves, so  honorable  to  the  in- 
sitution  and  its  officers,  so  con- 
vincing to  every  one  present 
of  the  utility  and  excellence 
of  the  principles  upon  which 
this  institution  is  founded,  and 
of  its  wonderful  adaptation  to 
a  rapid  improvement  of  the 
pupil,  as  to  deserve,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  committee,  their 
highest  commendations.  Sev- 
enteen years  of  unrivalled  suc- 
cess have  established  the  use- 
fulness of  this  institution  in  the 
scientific  and  musical  world. 
Its  graduates  are  found  occu- 
pying posts  of  honor  and  emo- 
lument as  teachers  of  music  in 
many  of  the  states  of  the  Union . 


the  palaces  ot  his  predecessors. 


THE  SULTAN'S  PALACE. 

This  magnificent  pile  of  ar" 
chitecture  is  the  stately  gallery 
to  the  sultan's  new  palace  at 
Dolmabaghdsehe,  on  the  Eu- 
ropean shore  of  the  Bosphorus, 
near  Tophana,  and  facing  the 
entrance  of  the  Sea  of  Marmo- 
ra. The  materials  are  marble 
and  stone,  and  the  architecture 
is  more  strictly  European  than 
anything  hitherto  attempted  in 
Constantinople,  being  in  the 
florid  Italian-classic  style.  The 
sultan  has  many  palaces  in  and 
about  Constantinople,  the  Bos- 
phorus being  the  favorite  site 
for  them.  The  reason  for  their 
great  numbers — and  they  will 
probably  go  on  increasing  in 
number— is  that  every  sultan, 
on  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
builds  one  for  himself,  and  al- 
ways tries  to  outdo  in  splendor 
It  is  curious  to  remark  in  tbem 


the  changes  in  decorative  taste  which  have  taken  place  from  time 
to  time ;  and  especially  the  gradual  advance  made  towards  the 
adoption  of  European  and  classic  art  in  their  style. 


GATEWAY  TO  THE  SULTAN  S  NEW  PALACE,  ON  THE  BOSPHORUF. 


M.  M.  BALLOU, 
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YIEW  IN  CHARLESTOWN,  MASS.,  NAVY  YARD. 

Tbo  picture  on  this  page  is  an  accurate  view  of  tho  Navy  Yard, 
Charlcstown,  Mass.,  one  of  the  notable  places  in  our  neighbor- 
hood, drawn  expressly  for  the  Pictorial  by  Mr.  Hill.  The  view  is 
taken  from  tho  seaward  wall,  just  below  the  landing,  and  the  ves- 
sel nearest  the  foreground  is  the  Cumberland,  lying  there  at  the 
timo  our  artist  sketched  it,  now  the  flag  ship  of  the  African  squad- 
ron, late  a  frigate,  but  now  razeed  to  a  sloop-of-war.  She  never 
was  a  model  of  maritimo  beauty,  and  it  can  now  bo  said  that  her 
appoaranco  has  been  improved  by  tho  recent  alteration.  She  retains 
hor  frigate  rig,  hut  her  accommodations  are  much  bettered. 
In  great  contrast  is  the  steam  frigate  Morrimac,  lying  beyond  the 
vessel,  one  of  the  handsomest  if  not  tho  handsomest  craft  in  the 
United  States  navy,  and  a  great  credit  to  her  builders.  As  we 
have  given  representations  of  this  noble  vessel  in  former  volumes 
of  tho  Pictorial,  we  can  do  no  more  than  call  attention  here  to  her 
boauty  and  perfection  as  a  man-of-war.  The  distance  of  our  pic- 
ture is  bouudod  by  the  Charles  River  Bridge  and  the  Fitchburg 
Railroad  Depot.  There  is  something  striking  in  the  contemplation 
of  thoso  huge  war-ships,  in  a  state  of  repose,  as  they  lie  with  their 
"  bulwarks  on  tho  brine,"  "  like  leviathans  afloat,"  or  rather  like 
solid,  immovable  structures,  "  wooden  walls "  not  destined  for 
locomotion.  Nothing  can  be  more  steadfast  than  their  aspect. 
Tho  tide  scarcely  sways  their  huge  hulls  to  the  eye,  and  in  spite 
of  their  tiers  of  guns  they  look  eminently  pacific.  It  requires 
some  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  picture  the  same  vessels  en- 
gaged in  action,  with  their  colors  *nailed  to  the  mast,  every  deck 
alive  with  men  and  officers,  belching  flame  and  death  at  every 
port-hole,  wreathed  with  smoke,  fulminating  thunder  like  electric 
clouds  in  a  wild  storm.  And  as  we  gaze  on  these  perfections  ol 
naval  architecture,  these  evidences  of  material  power,  we  are  car- 
ried back  far  in  tho  dim  distanco,  to  the  infancy  of  our  naval  es- 
tablishment, and  note  from  what  small  beginnings  we  have  risen 
to  our  present  naval  strength.  During  the  Revolution  we  had  no 
navy  to  speak  of,  though  the  few  armed  national  vessels  that  car- 
ried our  flag  covered  themselves  with  glory.  No  naval  battle  in 
ancient  or  modern  times  was  ever  more  fiercely  contested  than  that 
between  Paul  Jones's  Bon  Homme  Richard  and  the  British  frigate 
Scrapis.  When  in  1812  we  were  forced  into  a  war  with  Great 
Britain,  our  naval  weakness  inspired  our  haughty  foe  with  con- 
tempt, and  it  appeared  to  lookers-on  as  if  it  were  madness  for  us 
to  rush  into  a  contest  with  the  mistress  of  tho  seas.  But  the 
Americans  put  forth  efforts  proportioned  to  the  greatness  of  the 
crisis,  and  we  were  successful  in  spite  of  the  odds  against  us. 
"  Though  our  ships  were  met  on  all  sides  with  an  array  oi 
numbers  which  compelled  them  to  disperse,  and  haunt  the  ocean 
singly,  depending  upon  their  superior  sailing  for  escape,  yet  when 
they  occasionally  found  themselves  broadside  and  broadside  with 
an  enemy  of  equal  and  even  slightly  superior  force,  they  were, 


with  a  single  exception,  invariably  triumphant.     This  result  was 
obtained  in  part  by  an  improved  construction  of  our  ships,  con- 
ferring a  decided  superiority  of  sailing,  which  was  not  less  useful 
in  enabling  them  to  escape  from  superior  numbers  than  in  enabling 
them  to  out-manaiuvre  the  enemy  when  it  became  expedient  for 
them  to  engage.     A  still  more  important  element  of  success  was 
our  exact  discipline,  and  the  rapid  exercise  of  our  guns,  whereby 
we  were  enabled  to  deliver  three  broadsides  for  every  two  received 
from  the  enemy.     We  may  also  as- 
cribe something  to  the  superiority  of 
our  crews,  who  had  entered  the  ser- 
vice voluntarily,  over  men  who  had 
been  compelled  to  servo  by  a  forcible 
impressment."      Among    the    most 
brilliant  achievements  of  the  days  to 
which  we  are  now  looking  back,  was 
the  victory  of   the    United    States 
sloop-of-war  "Wasp,  18  guns,  Captain 
Jones,  over  the  British  sloop  Frolic, 
22  guns,  Captain  Whineyates.    This 
severe  battle  was  won  by  excellent 
seamanship,  quick  firing  and  heroic 
daring.     When  Biddle  and  Rogers 
led  their  boarders  on  board  the  Frolic, 
they  found   no  enemies  to  oppose 
them,   the  decks  were  strewn  with 
mutilated  bodies  and  limbs,  and  slip- 
pery   with    blood.      Three    officers 
standing  on  the  quarter-deck  threw 
down  their  swords  in  token  of  sub- 
mission, while  Biddle  sprang  to  haul 
down  the  British  ensign.     Thirty  ot 
the  British  were    killed  and  forty 
wounded,  while  our  loss  was  but  ten 


in  killed  and  wounded.  The  masts  of  both  vessels  had  gone  by 
the  board.  But  in  an  evil  hour  the  British  ship-of-the-linc  Poic- 
tiers,  swooped  down  on  the  victors  and  the  vanquished,  and  the 
prize  was  lost.  Still  the  fame  of  that  action  will  go  down  to  the 
latest  time.  A  thousand  memories  of  naval  victories  crowd  upon 
us,  but  we  must  not  forget  that  we  are  not  writing  a  naval  history 
Our  national  ships  are  now  only  employed  as  protectors  of  com- 
merce and  messengers  of  good  will. 


VIEW    IN    THE    CHARLESTOWN    NAVV    YARP. 
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[Writ  ton  for  Jinllou's  Pictorial.] 
THE 


TIIE  TUMI'S  OF  FORTUNE'S  WHEEL 


by  major  hen:  terlet  toore. 

[continued.] 
CHAPTER  VIII. 

DEATH    AND    DEFIANCE. 

Onward — onward  hastened  young  Clement  Spencer,  impatient 
to  see  him  who  had  ever  shown  him  a  parent's  love.  The  stage 
stopped  for  the  night  some  twenty  miles  distant  from  Coalboro', 
but  he  obtained  a  horse,  and  hastened  over  the  mountains,  sick  at 
heart,  and  with  the  bitter  tears  of  agony  at  times  bursting  from 
his  aching  eyes.  His  horse  was  a  strong  one,  but  hardly  able  to 
endure  the  pace  at  which  he  was  urged,  with  whip,  spur  and  voice, 
over  the  craggy  hills.  Already  had  his  soul  reached  the  home  of 
his  youth,  but  around  him,  barely  visible  in  the  misty  moonlight, 
were  barren  rock,  and  dwarfed  pines,  as  his  body  pursued  its  labo- 
rious transit.  Eagerly  did  he  look  forward  through  the  dim  dis- 
tance, and  at  last — joyful  sight  even  to  his  sad  spirit — were  the 
lights  of  his  childhood's  home. 

A  light  was  visible  in  the  room  which  Mr.  Spencer  used  as  an 
office,  but  of  that  Clement  took  little  heed,  as  he  jumped  from  his 
exhausted  horse,  and  rushed  into  the  house.  Everything  seemed 
quiet,  so  different  from  the  commotion  wfiich  thoughts  of  his  pro- 
tector's death  had  been  producing  in  his  own  heart  during  the  ride, 
and  hope  again  beat  within  his  breast.  Hastening  up  stairs,  he 
stood  for  a  moment  at  the  door  of  his  god-father's  chamber.  All 
was  quiet  within.  Cautiously  opening  the  door,  ho  saw  by  a  dim 
taper  the  old  man  lying,  as  he  thought,  quietly  asleep,  and  tiptoed 
eo  gently  to  the  bedside  that  the  drowsy  attendant  did  not  hear 
him.  A  pleasant  smile  softened  the  emaciated  yet  well-known 
features  ;  but  when  the  young  man  touched  his  lips  gently  to  those 
which  had  expressed  so  much  love  for  him,  he  kissed  a  corpse. 

The  good  old  man  was  lifeless.  He  was  in  the  chamber  of 
death.  Everything  in  the  room  swam  around  with  a  whirl;  there 
was  a  cry  of  deep,  deep  anguish,  and  Clement  Spencer,  now  the 
only  one  of  that  name,  fell  senseless  on  the  floor. 

"  What's  the  matter  V  cried  old  John  Spencer,  wdio  soon  rushed 
into  the  room,  white  with  fear,  and  followed  by  his  son. 

"Master  Clement  has  fainted,"  said  Mrs.  Egan,  who  at  once 
recognized  the  child  of  her  fostering,  and  endeavored  to  restore 
him  to  consciousness. 

"  He  needn't  have  scared  us  so,"  growled  young  John,  who  had 
evidently  been  much  alarmed. 

"Never  mind — never  mind,"  said  his  father.  "He'll  have 
something  to  faint  about  soon.     But  wherc's  that  Egan  1" 

"My  husband?"  asked  the  woman,  who  was  kneeling  by  Cle- 
ment and  chafing  his  temples.  "I  hope  he  is  doing  nothing 
wrong." 

"  No — ah  !  here  he  comes.  Take  this  fainted  fellow,  Egan,  and 
cany  him  up  stairs.  Your  wife  will  show  you  some  spare  room, 
if  you  don't  know  one,     Then  como  down  to  us." 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  Egan.    "I  got  the  lock  picked  just  as  you — " 

"  Silence  I"  thundered  John  Spencer.  Then  witli  an  expressive 
gesture,  he  left  the  room,  followed  by  his  son. 

"Meredith,"  said  the  kneeling  woman,  "for  years  have  you 
abused  me,  yet  I  have  not  complained.  But  now,  on  my  knees 
between  that  dead  old  man  and  this  young  one,  almost  my  child, 
who  lies  on  the  very  edge  of  death,  I  pray  you  to  do  no  wrong." 

The  man  stood  as  if  irresolute,  with  his  eyes  cast  down,  and 
strong  passions  evidently  at  play  within  his  breast. 

" Him  there  weren't  kind  to  me,"  he  said;  "he  put  me  in  the 
county  jail." 

"  Why,  Meredith  1  Was  it  not  in  the  hope  of  reforming  you — 
of  weaning  you  from  the  demon  of  intemperance  ?  0,  Meredith, 
for  the  sake  of  our  happy  young  days  among  the  hills  of  Wales, 
do  not  wrong  to-night." 

"  I  bcu't  a  doing  wrong,  lass  ;  I'm  only  opening  the  gent's  trunk 
that  he  came  away  without  the  key  of.  Come,  let's  carry  the 
young  fellow  up  to  bed.  Dear  me,  how  large  and  fine-looking 
he's  grown !" 

"Ay,  ho's  far  different  from  the  child  handed  me  by  Martha 
Gray,  poor  woman.     Her  last  talk  was  of  him." 

"And  did  she  know  who  his  mother  was  V 

"No.  I  asked  her  oft  and  again,  and  I  feel  sure  that  she  did 
not  know.     But  I  think  she  felt  sure  that  Mr.  Spencer  did." 

"  Come !"  called  a  loud  voice  from  down  stairs.  "  Why  not 
take  that  chap  to  bed,  and  come  down  here  ?" 

"  Coming,  sir,"  replied  Meredith.  Then  muttering  to  himself, 
he  said :  "  Were  you  more  civil,  you  might  get  more  for  your 
money." 

Removed  to  his  own  room,  Clement  gradually  recovered  con- 
sciousness, and  was  acquainted  by  his  nurse  with  the  sad  particu- 
lars of  Mr.  Spencer's  fatal  illness.  He  had  taken  cold  while 
attending  the  funeral  of  poor  Martha  Gray  (who  had  died  of  sheer 
old  age),  and  seemed  to  sink  at  once  into  the  arms  of  death. 

"  He  sent  for  you,  Clement,"  continued  the  faithful  nurse,  "  and 
seemed  anxiously  to  wait  your  coming.  Hour  after  hour  would 
he  inquire  for  you,  and  when  at  last  his  brother  came  and  told 
him  that  you  would  not  start  until  after  some  great  ball,  he  seemed 
to  lose  all  hope.  For  hours  he  lay  in  a  stupor.  Then  opening 
liis  eyes,  he  asked :   '  Has   Clement  come  V     '  No/  replied  his 


brother;  'but  here  is  my  son  Jolm,  your  nephew.'  'No,  no/  fee- 
bly ejaculatrd  Mr.  Spencer.  '  I  want  Clement.'  And  murmur- 
ing your  name  again  and  again,  lie  sank  gently  into  his  death- 
sleep.  O,  was  such  a  pity  that  you  could  not  have  been  here  at 
once,  instead  of  stopping  for  that  ball !" 

"Nurse  Egan,"  said  Clement,  in  a  firm  tone,  "did  I  not  always 
speak  tho  truth  when  a  child'?" 
"  You  did,  God  bless  you." 

"And  I  have  since.  Never — I  swear  it  by  him  who  lies  dead 
below  us — did  I  hear  of  my  dear  godfather's  sickness  until  after 
tho  ball,  and  I  came  hero  as  fast  as  man  could  como.  Alas  that  I 
was  too  lato !" 

"You  have  been  sadly  belied,  Clement.  Nevermind;  they'll 
go  away  soon." 

"And  may  my  curse  go  with  them.     Now,  my  dear  nurse,  go 
to  bed.     I  will  watch  by  the  remains  of  my  kind  protector." 
"But  no.     You  are  tired,  and  need  rest." 

"  There  is  no  rest  for  a  troubled  heart,"  was  Clement's  reply ; 
and  he  carried  his  point, 

Returning  to  the  chamber  of  death,  he  drew  a  chair  to  the  bed- 
side, and  there  he  sat  until  the  funeral  hour,  heedless  of  all  around 
him.  At  times,  in  accordance  with  the  earnest  entreaties  of  his 
nurse,  he  would  partake  of  slight  refreshment,  but  hasten  back  to 
his  vigil-post,  as  if  stern  duty  called  him  there.  Company  he  had 
in  those  pleasant  features  composed  in  death.  Since  his  earliest 
recollection  had  they  smiled  upon  him ;  but  now  the  bond  was 
snapped,  the  silver  cord  was  broken.  "  One  was  taken  and  the 
other  left."  And  of  all  the  thoughts  that  flitted  through  the  young 
watcher's  mind,  was  the  sad  reflection  that,  if  the  departed  friend 
before  him  knew  the  secret  of  his  birth,  those  cold  lips  could  never 
confide  it.  It  must  be  buried  with  him,  and  with  it  would  be 
buried  many  a  cherished  hope. 

The  hour  appointed  for  the  burial  arrived,  and  for  the  first  time 
since  his  arrival,  Clement  saw  John  Spencer  and  his  son,  each 
assuming  a  hypocritical  air  of  sadness.  They  wept,  or  pretended 
to  weep,  as  they  took  their  last  look  at  the  placid  features  of  their 
deceased  relative,  but  Clement  displayed  his  sorrow  by  no  parox- 
ysm of  grief.  His  countenance  was  fixed  and  rigid,  but  a  close 
observer  of  nature  could  see  that  the  bitter  fountains  of  his  heart 
were  unsealed,  and  as  he  imprinted  a  last  kiss  upon  that  pale  brow, 
tears  fell  upon  it  like  the  dew  of  heaven. 

An  immense  multitude  attended  the  last  sorrowful  rites,  with 
silence,  and  with  reverence,  for  the  deceased  was  looked  upon  as 
the  parent  of  the  flourishing  community  which  had  grown  up  since 
his  discovery.  There  was  no  muffled  drum  or  mournful  pageantry 
but  far  more  impressive  and  effective  was  the  peaceful  sadness 
which  brooded  over  the  town,  and  the  solemn  grief  expressed  on 
the  countenances  of  the  hundreds  who  were  grouped  around  the 
grave,  when  earth  was  mingled  with  earth. 

Returning  to  the  house,  no  longer  made  sacred  by  the  presence 
of  death,  Clement  was  hastening  to  the  solitude  of  his  own  cham- 
ber, when  heard  the  sharp  voice  of  Mr.  Spencer  calling  his  name. 
"  Come  in  here,  you,  sir,"  continued  the  merchant.     "  I  wish  to 
have  a  chat  with  you." 

Mechanically  obeying,  Clement  entered  the  room,  where  he  saw 
two  lawyers  of  the  place,  and  the  Spencers.  The  father  smiled 
on  him  benignantly,  but  the  son's  features  wore  an  air  of  triumph. 
"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  elder  Mr.  Spencer,  "  I  have  called  you  in, 
to  ask  you  if  you  have  any  knowledge  of  a  will  having  ever  been 
made  by  my  brother." 

Shocked  at  this  inquiry,  made  ere  the  sod  had  been  placed  on 
the  grave  of.  his  benefactor,  Clement  simply  replied : 
"  I  have  not." 

"  Good  !"  exclaimed  young  John,  a  smile  of  malicious  satisfac- 
tion playing  over  his  countenance. 

"  Silence,  my  son !"  said  the  father.  "  I  know  how  you,  in 
common  with  myself,  have  smarted  under  the  reflection  that  this 
young  man  had  wormed  himself  into  the  heart  of  my  deceased 
brother.  Nay,  I  admit  that  I  had  expected  to  find  that  he  had 
extorted  some  testamentary  provision.  But  you,  gentlemen,  have 
examined  the  desks  of  my  brother,  and  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  you  find  no  will." 

The  lawyers  nodded  assent,  and  he  continued  : 
"  Now  the  young  man  himself  disclaims  knowledge  of  any  writ- 
ing which  gives  him  the  least  claim  upon  the  estate,  on  which,  as 
nex.t  of  kin,  my  son  will  administer.    Is  it  not  so,  Mr.  Clement 
Spencer  V 

Clement  stood  silent  and  amazed.  Looking  alternately  at  those 
in  the  room  with  him,  as  if  anxious  to  unravel  their  thou"-lits,  his 
blood  coursed  rapidly  through  his  veins,  his  eyes  glared,  and  he 
appeared  like  the  incarnation  of  a  thunder-cloud. 

"Speak  out,"  gruffly  exclaimed  the  elder  Mr.  Spencer,  "or 
hold  your  peace  forever !  Did  you  not  say  that  you  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  existence  of  any  will?" 

"I  did,"  answered  Clement,  his  heart  almost  ready  to  burst 
with  anger. 

"  Well,  sir,"  continued  the  old  merchant,  "  although,  as  I  before 
remarked,  you  have  made  yourself  a  barrier  between  my  deceased 
brother  and  his  legitimate  relatives,  I  harbor  you  no  ill-will.  You 
can  remain  in  this  house  a  few  days,  if  you  wish,  and  can  take 
away  what  you  probably  regard  as  your  own  personal  effects." 

"What!"  exclaimed  Clement.  "You  give  me  permission  to 
remain  in  the  house  where  I  have  passed  the  most  of  my  life, 
cherished  by  its  owner,  who  ever  regarded  you  with  contempt — ■ 
brother  of  his  though  you  were!" 

"  You  hear  this,"  blandly  remarked  the  old  merchant,  appealing 
to  the  lawyers,     "  You  can  tell  the  misguided  young  man,  too, 
what  right  he  may  have  to  remain  here  an  instant,  without  the 
permission  of  my  son  here,  who  is  his  uncle's  administrator." 
"  Catch  me  giving  it  to  him  !"  muttered  young  Spencer. 


"  Silence  !"  interposed  his  father.  "Let  us  hear  what  tho  young 
man  lias  to  say  now." 

"  Sir,"  responded  Clement,  in  a  voice  that  slightly  trembled,  yet 
was  manly  amidst  emotion,  "  I  suppose  it  is  so,  nor  will  I  remain 
another  night  beneath  this  roof.  You  boast  that  you  have  posses- 
sion, but  mark,  the  dny  of  retribution  will  come." 

"  Hush,  hush,  young  man  !  Don't  bo  rash.  My  son  and  myself 
will  befriend  you,  and  you  have  a  good  situation  for  improvement 
at  West  Point.  I  intend  to  remit  you  a  hundred  dollars  per  quar- 
ter until  you  graduate." 

"John  Spencer,"  proudly  replied  tho  cadet,  "I  am  almost  a 
beggar ;  yet  could  I  coin  every  copper  of  that  hundred  dollars 
into  a  golden  eagle,  I  would  spurn  it  as  I  spurn  it  now." 

One  of  the  lawyers,  who  had  known  Clement  from  boyhood, 
endeavored  to  expostulate  with  him,  but  in  vain. 

"Never  mind,  sir,"  said  he.  "  I  am  young,  vigorous  and  capa- 
ble of  braving  the  world's  sneers  at  poverty.  But  the  day  may 
come — as  I  pray  to  heaven  it  will — when  justice  shall  be  executed 
and  those  now  exultantly  perched  on  the  top  of  fortune's  wheel 
shall  find  themselves  nearer  that  low  level  to  which  you  consign 
me." 

With  these  words  he  left  the  apartment,  packed  up  the  few  sou- 
venirs in  his  room — the  room  in  which  he  had  spent  so  many 
happy  hours,  and  left  the  house.  That  afternoon  he  started  on  his 
return  to  West  Point,  sent  forth  on  the  highway  of  life  as  he  had 
been  whose  wealth  the  John  Spencers  now  clutched. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


WEALTH    VERSUS    MERIT. 


The  mansion  of  Mr.  Patterson  was  the  most  magnificent  in 
New  York.  Eurnished  in  the  most  sumptuous  manner  with  every- 
thing that  wealth  could  supply,  there  was  one  room  that  gave 
especial  evidence  of  a  refined  yet  capricious  taste.  Occupying  the 
entire  front  of  the  third  story,  its  windows  opened  upon  a  balcony 
which  overlooked  the  then  fashionable  Battery,  and  commanded  a 
view  of  the  magnificent  harbor.  Within,  the  windows  were  deco- 
rated with  curtains  of  rose-colored  damask  and  embroidered  white 
muslin,  while  the  walls  "were  hung  with  a  pearl-colored  paper, 
studded  with  golden  figures.  The  Brussels  carpet  was  so  thick 
that  no  footstep  on  it  could  be  heard ;  embroidered  tapestries  cov- 
ered the  luxuriously-cushioned  lounges,  and  above  the  polished 
marble  mantel  was  an  immense  Erench  mirror.  A  few  pencil 
sketches,  in  carved  walnut  frames,  decked  the  walls ;  an  inlaid 
bookcase  was  well  filled  with  poetry  and  romance,  and  on  a  large 
centre-table  was  a  confused  mass  of  newspapers,  ornamental  needle- 
work, periodicals,  music,  and  the  latest  fashion-plates. 

It  was  Ida's  boudoir;  and  as  she  sat  there,  turning  over  the 
pages  of  General  Morris's  "  Mirror  "  (then  in  its  glory),  it  appeared 
a  fit  sluine  for  one  so  lovely.  She  wore  a  simple  morning-dress, 
and  a  tiny  cap  partially  enclosed  the  masses  of  her  hair,  while  on 
a  footstool  reposed  her  tiny  feet,  which  Cinderella  would  have 
envied.  But  those  tiny  feet  beat  impatiently,  showing  that  she 
was  ill  at  ease,  and  her  lip.?  contracted  into  what  might  almost 
have  been  called  a  pout.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life,  the  petted 
favorite  had  been  crossed  in  her  wishes.  Her  father  had  taken  her 
from  West  Point  on  the  very  morning  that  Clement  Spencer  had 
left,  although  they  took  different  boats,  and  she  had  not  received 
any  answer  to  a  tiny  note  which  she  had  left  for  him.  "  Why," 
she  thought,  "has  he  taken  no  notice  of  it?" 

The  door  was  opened  somewhat  abruptly,  and  her  father  entered 
— an  unusual  honor.  A  stern,  vexed  frown  was  on  his  counte- 
nance, and  she  knew  before  he  spoke  that  he,  too,  was  "out  of 
sorts." 

"  Ida,"  said  he,  energetically,  "I  wish  to  have  a  talk  with  you." 

"  Which  you  can  have,"  was  the  reply.     "  Sit  down  here." 

"Ida,  you  are  getting  old." 

"Not  old  enough  to  wear  glasses,  though,"  said  the  unsuspect- 
ing and  light-hearted  girl,  with  a  merry  laugh. 

"  But  old  enough  to  many,  though,  Ida,  and  I  have  a  husband 
to  propose  to  you.     How  would  you  like  to  be  Mrs.  Spencer1?" 

"Eatlier!"  ejaculated  Ida,  her  cheek  and  brow  burning. 

"  Yes — Mrs.  Spencer.  I  have  received  a  letter  this  morning 
from  old  John  Spencer  (he's  not  much  older  than  I  am,  though), 
in  which  he  says  that  his  son,  young  John,  has  inherited  all  tho 
property  of  a  deceased  uncle,  and  is  now  worth  a  quarter  of  a 
million.     This  being  the  case,  he  asks  me  for  your  hand." 

"  What !     John  Spencer  asks  my  hand  V 

"  Yes.     I  think  he  is  calculated  to  make  you  a  good  husband." 

"  I  many  John  Spencer !  Ha,  ha,  ha !"  '  Throwing  her  head 
back,  the  young  girl  gave  a  nervous,  metallic  laugh,  that  echoed 
through  the  room. 

"  Nay,  don't  be  so  trifling,  Ida." 

"Father,"  she  exclaimed,  her  mouth  contracted  to  a  ruby  ring, 
and  her  eyes  dilated,  "are  you  not  jesting'?" 

"  I  never  was  more  in  earnest  in  my  life.  He  is  wealthy,  well 
connected,  and  I  think  a  good  match." 

For  a  moment  Ida's  lips  faltered,  then  tho  deep  scarlet  of  her 
face  died  away  in  a  deeper  pallor. 

"  Can  I  write  his  father  that  you  look  with  favor  upon  tho 
proposition  '?" 

"  Father,"  said  she,  with  an  exertion  that  again  brought  the 
bright  scarlet  in  a  flood  across  her  countenance,  "  I  would  rather 
die  than  many  that  ignorant,  vulgar  wretch.  That  is  my  answer 
to-day,  that  would  have  been  my  answer  yesterday,  that  will  bo 
my  answer  to-nionow — forever  !" 

Never  had  Mr.  Patterson  seen  evidences  of  any  such  determined 
spirit  in  his  daughter,  and  he  gazed  at  her  with  astonishment. 

"  You  are  rash,  Ida,"  said  he.  "  Why,  half  the  girls  in  America 
would  envy  you,  and — " 
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"Father,"  exclaimed  tho excited  girl,  with  do  liing  eye  and 
dilated  nostrils,  "'I"  nol  urge  the  matter;  itlsu  olo  i!"  Then 
rising,  she  wont  beforo  him,  put  one  of  her  tiny  bonds  on  oacli  of 
his  sallow  cheeks, and  kissed  him  again  and ngain, saying  between 
ouch  salute,  "  No,  nol" 

•■  Vim  arc  your  pool'  mother's  child,"  said  Mr,  Patterson,  whon 
this  affectionate  negative  was  ai  losl  eoncludod.  "I  me  tgo 
flown  to  Wull  Street  now,  but  I  hope  when  I  return  to-night  to 
find  yon  less  obdurate." 

"Adieu!  But  you  will  not  find  me  disposed  u>  receive  any 
attentions  from  John  Spencer." 

No  sooner  hud  hu  closed  the  door  behind  him  than  sho  burst 
into  a  flood  of  tearfl.  Alas!  why  was  it  not  Clement  who  was 
thus  thrust  upon  horl  Her  nature  had  nn  unusual  degree  of  force, 
Imi  somehow  Bhe  now  frit  oppressed  with  u  sense  of  Badness, 

Well  has  it  been  asked  If  there  is  not  in  the  curious  mechiiniMii  of 

the  human  frame  some  hidden  sense  leagued  in  mysterious  sym- 
pathy with  his  destiny;  some  subtle  fluid  within,  which  becomes 
agitated  or  congenlod  as  the  meshes  of  fate  draw  closely  around  ; 
Homo  sad  presentiment.  Borne  vague  foreknowledge  of  impending 

doom.      Why  els.-  was    Ida   so    WTOtchcdS      Why  else  did  she  fear 

an  ondto'those  pleasant  dreams  which  had  for  a  week  made  her 
ho  happy  ' 

While  what  the  Germans  call  "  danger-shadow  "  was  thin  dark- 
ening the  young  girl's  soul,  she  unconsciously  approached  a  win- 
dow, and  gazing  down  into  the  street,  saw — could  she  believe  her 
eyOB? — Clement  Spencer  I  Yes.  On  reaching  New  York,  some 
magnetic  influence  had  led  him  to  seek  out  Mr.  Patterson's  resi- 
dence, although  he  was  not  aware  that  Ida  had  returned  from 
West  Point.  Passing  slowly  by,  and  gazing  up  at  the  windows 
as  if  envying  them  the  privilege  of  meeting  her  gaze,  he  saw  the 
loved  features  whoso  smile  was  sunlight  to  his  clouded  heart. 
"Was  it  ft  dream?  No.  She  saw  him j  sho  recognized  him;  6ho 
beckoned  him  to  enter  tho  house. 

The  sign  was  immediately  understood,  and  ere  Ida  could  fly 
down  stairs,  greatly  to  the  surprise. of  a  fat  serving-man,  whom 
she  nearly  overturned,  Clement  rang  the  bell.  The  door  was 
opened,  and  Ida  herself,  with  a  radiant,  look  of  joy  lighting  up  her 
features,  admitted  him. 

But  she  could  but  start  as  sho  greeted  him.  But  a  few  days 
had  passed  since  she  had  seen  m  Clement  Spencer  a  fresh,  joyous 
young  man,  with  scrcno  light  in  his  true  eyes,  and  an  earnest 
expression  of  content.  Now,  he  stood  before  her  pale  and  hag- 
gard, with  contracted  brow,  bloodshot  eyes,  and  checks  furrowed 
by  those  anxious  lines  that  speak  of  sleepless  nights  and  troubled 
days. 

Sho  ushered  him  into  a  drawing-room,  where  they  sat  down 
side  by  side,  but  for  some  moments  neither  spoke.  She  felt  that 
tho  still  frost  of  disappointment  was  nipping  the  flowers  of  her 
love,  and  sat  with  questions  quivering  on  her  lip,  yet  not  wishing 
to  break  the  silence. 

In  Clement's  heart,  there  was  a  wild  struggle  between  pride  and 
affection.  His  yearnings  for  the  interchange  of  pure  affection, 
rampant  and  fierce,  were  only  subdued  by  the  thought  that  he  was 
a  beggar, — that  he  had  notliing  to  offer  the  heiress  but  a  name 
coming  from  a  hidden  source.     But  ho  must  speak. 

"Miss  Patterson — Ida!"  His  pale  lips  quivered  as  though  ho 
would  go  on,  but  could  not. 

"  Clement,"  said  she,  fixing  her  candid  eyes  steadily  on  his 
troubled  countenance  with  an  imploring  glance  of  entreaty,  "  what 
has  happened?" 

"  Happened  !  Alas,  Ida — if  I  may  so  call  you — I  am  a  sad  and 
heart-sick  man.  My  dear  godfather  is  dead,  and  I,  driven  forth 
from  his  kind  home  as  an  outcast,  feel  a  gulf  opened  between  us 
that—" 

"  A  gulf  1"  interrupted  Ida,  in  tones  of  contempt.  "  Think  you, 
Clement,  that  I  care  for  gold — that  I  have  ever  thought  of  your 
father's  wealth?" 

"  Alas  !"  exclaimed  Clement,  with  tho  impetuosity  of  a  generous 
heart,  "  ho  was  not  my  father.     I  am — " 

Ho  was  interrupted  by  ttie  abrupt  entranco  of  Mr.  Patterson,  his 
countenance  clouded  with  furious  anger.  Striding  up  to  Clement, 
who  rose  to  his  feet,  he  asked,  sternly : 

"Beggar — scoundrel!  what  are  you  doing  here?  "What  do 
you  mean  by  stealing  into  my  house  like  a  thief?" 

Astonished  at  this  abrupt  greeting,  Clement  Spencer  trembled 
from  head  to  foot  with  emotion.  But  Ida,  with  a  look  of  dignity 
that  even  awed  the  savage  violence  of  her  father,  stood  between 
them. 

"Father,"  said  she,  in  a  calm  voice,  "Mr.  Spencer  came  into 
this  house  at  my  invitation." 

"  Invitation!"  growled  the  infuriated  parent.  "Can  you  find 
no  one  to  invite  here  but  a  beggar?" 

"  Beggar !"  repeated  Clement  Spencer,  in  a  tone  of  anguish 
which  scorned  wrung  from  the  depths  of  his  sorrow-stricken  heart. 
"  Yes — beggar !  "Who  are  you,  anyhow  ?  Who  was  your 
father?  "Who  was  your  mother?  "What  right  had  you  to  impose 
yourself  on  me  and  my  daughter  as  tho  son  of  Clement  Spencer, 
of  Coalboro'  1     Aha,  you  don't  answer,  you  beggar !" 

A  flush  stole  over  the  young  man's  pale  face,  and  pride  appeared 
to  rise  even  above  the  deep  agony  of  his  soul. 

"Mr.  Patterson,"  said  he,  mournfully,  yet  with  decision,  "you 
gain  nothing  by  heaping  insults  upon  a  bruised  heart.  "  I  did  not 
seek  this  interview,  and  I  only  was  improving  it  to  explain  to  Miss 
Patterson  tho  dark  cloud  which  hangs  over  my  parentage,  a  cloud 
which — " 

"  Which  fiddlestick  !"  interrupted  Mr;  Patterson,  stamping  upon 
the  carpet  in  his  rage.  "  Now  clear  out  from  here,  and  if  you  ever 
darken  these  doors  again,  you  beggar,  I  will  have  you  sent  to 
Blackwcll's  Island  like  a  thief!" 


t  Hi    ,  ;,.  :-|.  mo  r,  a    he  turned  towards  tic-  dooi 
of  muto  appeal  towards  Ida.    Jt  reached  her  heart,  and  with  a 
blush  of  glowing  crimson  mantling  her  cheek,  she,  with  a  bound, 
clasped  the    VOUng    man    around    the  neck,  exclaiming,  with  IOD0 
that  half  clicked  her  utterance : 
"Heaven  ble     you,  deai  Clemont!     Remember,  I  am  your- !" 
With  a  loud  oath,  and  clenched  fist,  the  infuriated  fntfc 
towards  the  love-locked  pair,     Bui  ere  ho  reached  them   ( 
Spencer  had  with  a  spasmodic  effort  wound  his  arm    around  [da, 
whispering,  "Forever— forever  1"    Then,  loosening  himself  from 
her  embrace,  he  confronted  Mr.  Patterson,  saying: 
"  Do  not  forget,  sir,  that  I  am  u  cadet  and  a  gentleman." 
The  man  of  money  cowered  beforo  the  man  of  mind,  and  the 
clinched  hand  wan  opened. 

"  I  don't  wish  i"  hurt  your  feelings,  young  man/'  growled  Mr. 
Patterson,  " but  John  Spencor  has  written  me  ail  about  you,  nod 
that  foolish  girl  will  yot  marry  his  son.    You  may  bo  smart,  but 

young  John  will  have  the  climes,  and  that's  the  great  talfof  life, 
you  know.  Anyhow,  as  you  claim  tO  bo  a  cadet  and  a  gentleman, 
I  hope  you  will  never  enter  this  house  jigain  without  my  consent." 

"  Never  fear,  sir,"  replied  ('lenient,  with  Q  kindling  eye,  and  in 
a  stern  tone.  "I  shall  not  soon  forget  this  interview."  Then 
lowering  his  voice,  and  tinning  toward*  Ida  with  a  respectful 
obeisance,  ho  continued  :  "  No — I  shall  never  forget  it." 

lie  left  the  room  and  the  bonne  with  a  firm  step,  and  a  cold, 
proud  brow,  but  the  whirlwind  of  agony  swept  in  bitter  wails  over 
the  tightly-drawn  strings  of  his  heart. 

Ida,  with  a  look  of  bitter  anguish  at  her  father,  swept  np  stairs, 
and  soon  the  feverish  flush  of  excitement  sank  into  the  zero-like 
wretchedness  of  disappointment.  Alone  with  her  own  agony,  she 
felt  dispirited  and  depressed,  yet  within  her  heart — a  blessed  talis- 
man— was  tho  love  she  bore  Clement  .Spencer. 


CHAPTER  X. 


TEMPT  ATI  OX. 


About  a  mile  from  "West  Point,  on  a  narrow  lane,  which  led 
along  the  very  bank  of  the  river,  was  a  largo  brick  house,  origi- 
nally built  for  a  hotel,  although  the  sign  no  longer  creaked  from 
the  gibbet-like  post  in  front.  Strangers  who  passed  during  tho 
day,  and  looked  into  tho  windows  of  tho  first  floor  (whero  they 
could  sec  some  common  furniture  through  tho  accumulated  dust 
on  the  window  panes),  would  have  supposed  the  house  to  bo 
inhabited,  though  by  persons  who  were  unusually  indifferent  to 
the  comforts  of  order  and  cleanliness.  If  they  passed  again  late 
at  night,  and  happened  to  look  up  once  more  at  the  dreary  man- 
sion, and  then  saw  faint  gleams  of  light  struggling  through  tho 
closed  shutters  of  the  upper  windows,  the  thought  might  arise  that 
in  that  upper  chamber  the  wakeful  eye  of  the  invalid  found  com- 
panionship in  the  feeble  ray  of  the  night-lamp.  But  if  any  feeling 
of  curiosity  prompted  an  inquiry  among  the  distant  neighbors  as 
to  who  dwelt  in  that  forlorn -loo  king  place,  an  evasive  reply  was 
sure  to  be  given.  What  might  have  been  their  real  opinions,  they 
were  kept  back  by  the  recollections  of  tho  generous  prices  paid 
there  for  game,  fruit,  eggs  and  butter. 

The  occupant  of  this  somewhat  mysterious  dwelling — familiarly 
known  as  Jemmy  Ryan — had  tho  air  and  appearance  of  ono 
formed  for  action,  yet  partially  enslaved  by  sensuality.  He  was 
of  no  more  than  a  middling  stature,  but  a  vigorous  muscular 
development  promised  a  more  than  ordinary  strength,  while  in  his 
gestures  there  was  a  decision  which  no  advantage  of  stature  could 
bestow.  There  was  no  clue  to  his  ago.  The  anxious  expression 
might  have  gathered  on  his  ill-favored  countenance  during  the 
phases  of  thirty  years  of  adventurous  life ;  a  vigorous  constitution 
and  a  mind  not  over-sensitive  to  trouble  might  have  preserved  a 
face  so  youthful,  even  to  fifty.  His  hair  was  a  bleached  carroty 
rod,  and  there  was  a  brazen  look  about  his  blood-shot,  fiery  eyes, 
betokening  littlo  good  in  tho  heart  of  "which  they  were  the 
windows. 

Some  of  the  good  peoplo  in  thoso  parts  declared  that  he  had 
been  a  clergyman,  and  had  fallen  from  grace ;  others  felt  confident 
that  he  had  been  a  pirate ;  and  others  shook  their  heads  myste- 
riously when  his  name  was  mentioned.  But  the  cadets  knew  him 
as  a  caterer  for  then"  pleasures.  Bid  a  party  of  them  wish  to 
enjoy  a  rollicking  supper,  and  to  pass  the  rest  of  the  night  at  the 
gaming-table,  Jemmy  Ryan's  was  the  place  to  visit. 

One  of  the  most  constant  frequenters  of  tho  establishment  was 
a  cadet  from  tho  then  half-civilized  "West,  who  had  been  classically 
christened  Demosthenes,  and  whose  paternal  name  was  Jones. 
One  of  the  oldest  at  the  institution,  ho  was  tall  and  large ;  his 
features  were  repulsive,  and  he  showed  personal  indications  of  a 
disposition  to  vicious  indulgence  in  the  uso  of  ardent  spirits. 

Late  in  the  day,  after  the  scene  at  Mr.  Patterson's,  this  worthy 
was  striding  to  and  fro  at  Ryan's,  with  contracted  brow  and 
unsteady  step.  The  master  of  the  establishment  was  in  the  room, 
and  sat  watching  him  with  tiger-like  eagerness.  At  length  he 
thought  the  time  had  arrived,  and  broke  the  silence. 

"  "Well,"  he  asked,  "  how  does  Squire  Jones  mean  to  propel  ?" 

"  Propel !"  repeated  tho  cadet,  with  a  shudder.  "What  can  I 
do?" 

"Stump  the  flimsies,"  was  the  reply;  "square  the  chink." 

"Pay  up,  I  suppose  you  mean,  in  your  infernal  slang.  I  wish 
I  could.  I  wish  I  had  never  seen  this  den — never  met  that  smooth- 
tongued New  Yorker,  confound  him  !" 

"Never,"  continued  Ryan,  with  sarcastic  coolness, — "never 
have  scribbled  a  promise  for  five  hundred  rollers  which  you  cannot 
stump  up  !     Isn't  it  so,  Squire  Jones  V 

"  I  thought  I  could  pay  it." 

"Thought's  a  bad  master,  Squire  Jones." 

"But  what  can  I  do?" 


■■  Pay  up." 

"  And  I 

"  Ho,  ha  I"  laughed  Ryan.  "Here's  :i  go!  Von  had  a  time, 
borrowi  ur  promise,  Oird  now  afk  poor 

old  Jemmy  Ryan  how  to  poj  up.  You  owe  Aeafew  X's,  too, 
my  fine  fellow." 

"  But  what  will  bet  ome  oi  i 

"  Not  much.  The  promise  i«  in  the  Nc»  riug  Bank,  it  will  bo 
protested,  colonel  will  hear  of  it,  protesting  utrary  to  rule*,  debts 
ditto,  and  bo  you'll  have  to  tramp." 

"  I  would  sooner  die!" 

"  Thai's  plucky." 

"  Hut  what  can  I  do  V 

"  Borrow." 

"Who  of  1" 

"Anyone.  Try  Clem  Spencer.  A-  be  spoke,  Ryan  peered 
from  beneath  his  shaggy  eyebrows,  to  ascertain  the  retail  of  thU 
carelessly-uttered  but  well-aimed  remark. 

"Clem  Spencer!"  pxcloimcd  tb<  ipfag  in  his  walk, — 

"  Clem  Spencer  I    Bore  you  forgotten  how  the  r.-.  eal  meddled 

with    my    flirtation    with    the    daughter  of  old    Rowson,  at    Odd 
Sprint:  '-      And  then,  only  a  trcclt  or  10  ago,  did  he  not  -nub  Count 
Disconnl    bcci    I       the    poor   little   fellow  witne*-ed   a   love 
between  the  immaculate  and  that  Putter-on  girl  I     Why,  he  talked 

to  Wilkinson  ;i :  though  bo  was  but  a  dog." 

"  Yes, "  scornfully  replied  Ryan;  "and  ho  would  hare  ti 
you  in  exactly  the  same  way." 

"He I  Clem  Spencer  dare  lay  his  hand  on  me!"  cried  Jones, 
with  the  ferocity  of  aroused  anger.  "  I  have  half  a  mind  to  insult 
and  whip  the  coxcomb,  at  any  rate." 

"He's  rich,  and  you  do  not  dare  touch  him.*' 

"Not  dare!  Why,  I  would  thrash  his  life  out  of  him  for  a 
bottle  of  champagne." 

"  Sit  down.     I  wish  to  moke  a  proposition." 

Jones  looked  at  Ryan  for  a  moment,  as  if  vaguely  suspecting 
that  something  wrong  was  on  foot,  hut  he  took  a  chuir  and  lat 
down. 

"  Squire  Jones,"  said  Ryan,  "I  know  a  man  who  will  put  tho 
yellow  boys  into  your  hands  to  pay  that  note  with,  if  you  will 
insult  that  aristocrat,  call  him  out,  and  wing  him.  Tou  aro  a 
dead  shot,  and  can  easily  draw  his  claret  withotit  slipping  hi* 
wind." 

"But  if  I  kdl  him?" 

"Bah!  Honestly,  I  don't  believe  he  dares  stand  fire,  and  tho 
game  is  to  make  him  show  the  white  feather." 

"  Should  I  murder  him,  though  ?"  muttered  Jones. 

"  Well,  have  the  protest  now  if  you  like  it  better." 

"Where  is  the  man?"  exclaimed  Jones,  springing  to  his  foet. 
Anything  rather  than  expulsion." 

"  Here." 

"What,  you,  Jemmy  Ryan?" 

"Yes.     lam  only  an  agent,  though." 

"  But  the  money — who  has  the  money.?" 

"I  have."  Taking  out  a  leather  purse,  in  which  cliinked  gold 
with  its  unmistakable  sound,  he  tossed  it  towards  Jones,  saying : 
"  There  it  is — all  right.     Xow  take  a  glass  of  champagne." 

"  No,  no  !"  exclaimed  the  cadet,  a  livid  pallor  overspreading  his 
countenance.  "  I  wrant  brandy — strong,  potent  brandy.  Ha,  ha  ! 
my  note  is  paid.     Brandy,  old  fellow, — brandy!" 

Ryan  produced  a  bottle,  from  which  he  poured  forth  two  copious 
libations.  One  of  these  the  cadet  clutched,  and  poured  it  dowu 
his  throat  until  not  a  drop  was  left  in  the  glass.  It  made  his  eyes 
gleam  with  fire,  and  with  a  smile  of  bitter  satisfaction  on  his  lips, 
he  commenced  pitching  up  and  catching  the  purse  of  gold. 

"  You  have  made  more  to-night  than  any  of  the  covies  up  stairs 
have,"  said  Ryan,  putting  away  tho  bottle. 

"  What !"  eagerly  inquired  Jones.  "  Is  there  any  playing  going 
on  np  stairs  1" 

"  You'd  better  believe  there  is, — rouge  et  noir  at  that,  and  a  rich 
bank  to  break.     That  New  York  fellow  is  here  again." 

"  Ah  I    I  can  perhaps  win  back  the  amount  of  my  note." 

"  Why  not  try  ?     Come,  let's  take  another  swig." 

Again  did  the  wily  emissary  of  crime  hand  a  glass  of  brandy  to 
the  young  man,  and  again  did  he  pour  down  the  fiery  draught. 
Then,  maddened  with  the  potations  and  with  excitement,  he  has- 
tened up  stairs. 

There,  cverydiing  had  a  fascinating  look  of  comfort  and  splen- 
dor. Costly  draperies,  richly-gilded  picture  frames,  and  furniture 
fit  for  a  palace  (although  rather  tho  worse  for  wear),  presented  a 
different  appearance  from  the  rooms  below.  The  engravings  on 
the  wall  represented  in  glowing  colors  some  objectionable  scenes 
of  heathen  mythology,  and  in  a  book-case  were  well-thumbed  edi- 
tions of  Paul  de  Kock's  first  publications,  then  as  novel  as  they 
were  immoral. 

At  least  a  score  sat  around  the  table,  not  a  quarter  of  them 
wearing  the  cadet  uniform,  and  all  absorbed  in  the  game.  Tho 
banker  smiled  as  he  saw  his  new  victim  enter,  for  it  was  for  him, 
and  him  alone,  that  the  whole  affair  had  been  arranged.  Thoso 
present  might  either  lose  or  win  a  few  hundred  dollars,  but  the 
game,  after  all,  was  to  bring  the  now  half-intoxicated  Demos- 
thenes Jones  to  participate. 

The  banker— the  spider  in  the  midst  of  this  web  of  crime, 
though  carefully  disguised  with  false  whiskers,  a  well-curled  wig 
and  greeu  glasses, — was  none  other  than  Professor  Pike.  Who, 
to  have  seen  him  there  smiling  and  jesting  as  he  welcomed  Jones 
to  a  seat,  would  have  thought  that  for  weeks  he  had  been  laying  a 
deep  plot  of  villany,  and  that  this  was  another  step  accomplished  ? 

"  Do  you  take  your  revenge,  Mr.  Jones  ?"  asked  the  wily  banker 
(there  known  as  Mr.  Thompson),  with  a  quiet  smile. 

For  a  moment  the  young  man  hesitated,  but  the  sight  of  various 
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stuns  placed  upon  the-  table  by  thoso  around  liirn,  had  the  effect  of 
inciting  him,  and  he  drew  out  the  leather  purse.  The  circle  gazed 
at  this  evidence  of  prosperity  with  some  interest,  and  in  a  few 
moments  he  was  betting  wildly. 

Thompson,  Off  rather  Pike,  saw  with  joy  that  the  spell  of 
enchantment  was  -qion  his  victim,  and  for  a  time  the  young  man 
was  a  constant  winner. 

"Really,  Mr.  Jont  s,"  said  he,  in  gentle  tones,  "  I  shall  soon  be 
forced  to  offer  you  my  note;  the  tables  are  turned  since  we  last 
tempted  fortune  together." 

"Play  on — play  on  '"  exclaimed  Jones,  and  staked  his  every 
dollar  on  the  game.  ±.  >flush  of  triumph  mantled  his  cheek  as  he 
won. 

"Keally,"  said  the  wil)  banker,  staiking  the  table,  "you  intend 
to  ruin  me." 

But  at  the  next  deal  the  luck  changed.  Little  by  little  the 
young  gamesters  found  their  lands  making  way  into  the  banker's 
hand,  yet  they  hoped  and  played  on.  One  by  one  they  left,  penni- 
less, and  stood  silent  spectators,  until  Jones  alone  fought  the 
demon  of  play.  The  struggle  was  apparently  an  equal  one,  for 
exclamations  of  joy  or  disappointment  were  heard  on  either  hand. 
But  at  last  the  infatuated  cadet  sat  with  his  eyes  fixed  in  heart- 
broken gaze  at  his  last  eagle,  as  it  was  swept  up  by  the  banker, 
leaving  nothing  in  exchange  but  misery  and  despair. 

"  Come,  Demosthenes,  you  unlucky  old  Roman  !"  exclaimed 
one  of  his  comrades ;  "we  must  hurry  back  to  barracks." 

"  Don't  you  want  to  send  to  Newburg?"  asked  Jemmy  Ryan, 
with  a  meaning  look. 

"  A  word  with  you,  sir,"  said  the  banker,  ere  the  agonized  young 
man  could  collect  his  thoughts.  "Here,  take  this  five  hundred 
dollars  again,  and  send  Eyan  with  it  to  pay  your  note.  You  now 
owe  me  that  sum." 

"  But  how  can  I  pay  you  rt"  asked  Jones,  as  they  were  leaving 
the  room. 

"Do  as  Ryan  directed  you,"  hissed  the  disguised  Professor  Pike 
into  his  ear. 

The  con  science-s  trick  en  victim  started,  and  as  he  mechanically 
followed  his  comrades,  his  very  life  appeared  bound  up  in  the 
existence  of  some  dreadful  thought. 


CHAPTER  XL 


PROVOCATION  AND   ASSAULT. 


Evil  tidings  travel  swiftly.  Hardly  had  Clement  Spencer 
returned  to  West  Point,  when  the  most  astounding  stories  concern- 
ing him  were  put  into  circulation.  At  first  they  were  mere  rumors, 
which  circulated  from  barrack,  to  barrack,  like  a  drop  of  oil  which, 
though  hardly  perceptible  at  first,  soon  sullies  the  whole  fabric 
upon  whkh  it  has  fallen.  Rumors  casting  discredit  upon  his 
parentage  soon  grew  bolder,  and  finally  fortified  themselves 
by  corroborating  circumstances,  each  more  injurious  than  its 
predecessor. 

For  some  days,  Clement  was  too  much  absorbed  in  his  own 
griefs  to  notice  the  cool  glances  of  those  with  whom  he  had  pre- 
viously been  on  familiar  terms.  He  had  lost  his  kind  godfather, 
and  the  world  was  but  a  dreary  waste — only  illumined  by  the  faint 
prospect  that  he  might  yet  enjoy  the  love  of  his  cherished  Ida. 
During  the  day  he  was  to  a  great  extent  absorbed  in  his  studies, 
but  long  and  restless  were  his  nights.  The  pillow  brought  no 
relief  to  his  aching  head ;  his  bed  was  like  a  bed  of  thorns ;  sleep 
refused  to  visit  his  eyelids,  and  night  was  but  a  season  of  agony. 
Sometimes  he  would  start  up  and  wonder  if  the  events  of  the  past 
month  were  not  a  terrible  dream ;  then  he  would  endeavor  to  phi- 
losophize on  his  ill-fate,  and  then  he  would  find  the  voice  of  reason 
drowned  in  the  still  deep  voice  of  utter  despair. 

While  others  who  had  professed  to  be  Clement's  friends  deserted 
him  in  this  hour  of  heart-trial,  and  were  among  the  foremost 
around  the  anatomical  table  of  public  opinion,  where  his  history 
was  so  pitilessly  dissected,  Clayton  remained  steadfast.  True, 
Clement's  life  was  to  his  friend  an  enigma,  but  he  did  not  seek  to 
unravel  it.  Nay,  he  endeavored  to  prevent  the  pestilential  breath 
of  slander  from  reaching  him,  and  from  festering  in  a  heart  already 
wounded  to  the  very  core.  Above  all,  he  believed  Clement  Spen- 
cer to  be  an  honorable,  abused  and  slandered  man. 

A  week  passed  slowly  along,  and  Clement  Spencer  could  but 
see  the  coolness  with  which  every  one,  save  Clayton,  treated  him. 
Why  he  was  thus  ostracised  from  society  he  did  not  ask,  but  natu- 
rally came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  owing  to  the  change  in  his 
pecuniary  prospects.  This  wounded  him  the  more,  and  as  he 
avoided  society,  his  traducers  asserted  that  he  virtually  confessed 
the  truth  of  their  allegations. 

Nor  was  there  a  morning  or  an  evening  parade  at  which  the 
unfortunate  Jones  did  not  see  Jemmy  Ryan,  who  would  gaze  at 
him  with  an  inquiring  glance,  as  if  to  ask,  "  Why  do  you  not  earn 
your  money1?" 

The  time  came  at  length.  One  evening,  Clayton  being  on 
guard,  Clement  slipped  quietly  down  to  Kosciusko's  garden,  the 
scene  of  his  heart-confession.  Sitting  on  the  bench,  lost  in  dreamy 
reverie,  the  shades  of  night  drew  in,  and  he  did  not  notice  the 
arrival  of  a  party  of  cadets,  until  they  were  close  by  him.  Was 
it  his  own  name  that  met  his  ear? 

"  Yes,  gentlemen,"  said  Jones,  who  was  speaking,  "  and  this 
disgrace  of  his  birth  is  not  all.  You  remember  how  Wilkinson, 
that  New  Yorker  who  was  up  here,  insulted  him  ?  Well,  Wilkin- 
son sent  him  a  challenge,  but  he  was  so  cowardly  as  to  refuse  it. 
So  much  for  Clem  Spencer's  honor." 

Rising  to  his  feet,  Spencer  stepped  quickly  before  the  speaker, 
f  Sir,"  said  he,  "  do  you  allude  to  me  ?" 

"  Listeners  hear  no  good  of  themselves,"  was  the  sneering 
remark  of  Jones. 


"Sir,"  replied  Spencer,  "I  was  seated  here  when  you  came 
along,  and  when  I  heard  my  own  name,  I  had  a  right  to  listen  to 
those  who  used  it." 

"  I  hope  you  are  satisfied." 

"  I  am  satisfied,  Mr.  Jones,  that  you,  in  repeating  slanderous 
falsehoods,  coupled  an  opprobrious  epithet  with  my  name." 

"  Cowardly  was  the  word  I  used,"  said  Jones,  in  the  most  con- 
temptuous manner,  "and  I  now  repeat  it." 

"  Applying  it  to  me  ?" 

"  To  you,  Clem  Spencer,  or  to  any  other  coward !" 

The  others,  who  had  listened  in  breathless  astonishment,  turned 
towards  Spencer;  but  he  stood  calm  and  collected. 

"When  you  have  digested  this  insult,"  continued  Jones,  encour- 
aged by  the  silence  of  Spencer,  "  I  have  another  ready." 

"Mr.  Jones,"  replied  Spencer,  with  coolness,  "I  am  at  a  loss  to 
know  whether  you  are  crazy  or  "drunk." 

Incensed  to  madness,  Jones  drew  himself  up,  and  spat  contemp- 
tuously at  Spencer. 

"This,"  said  Spencer,  "is  unbearable.  Gentlemen,  I  have  con- 
sidered this  young  man  deranged  ;  but  if  he  is  sane,  I  can  be  found 
at  the  guard-house,  where  my  friend  Clayton  will  make  necessary 
arrangements.  After  such  an  insult  as  you  have  witnessed,  if 
this  man  is  not  insane,  one  of  us  should  no  longer  live." 

He  turned  away,  and  walked  slowly  to  the  guard-house,  where 
he  confided  what  had  happened  to  his  friend. 

"  Spencer,"  said  the  noble-hearted  Clayton,  when  he  had  heard 
the  recital,  "  I  tell  you  frankly  that  you  have  secret  enemies  about 
here,  who  are  using  every  means  to  blacken  your  name  and  your 
parentage.  This  fellow  must  be  put  forward  as  their  champion, 
and  the  sooner  you  meet  him  the  better." 

"  I  am  ready,  Clayton.  A  mystery  appears  to  enshroud  me, 
and  the  quicker  I  can  penetrate  it  the  better,  as  you  say." 

"  Good !  Now  go  to  your  quarters,  and  endeavor  to  get  some 
sleep.  I  will  get  some  one  to  take  my  place,  so  as  to  get  away, 
and  we  will  have  a  meeting  down  by  Jemmy  Ryan's,  at  day- 
break." 

"Ah,  Clayton,  you  are  a  friend  indeed !"  said  Spencer,  who  felt 
that  he  was  indeed  the  victim  to  some  conspiracy  against  him. 
"  Come  over  when  the  arrangements  are  made." 

Returning  to  his  quarters,  Clement  wrote  to  Ida,  and  then  the 
thought  occurred  to  him  that  Mr.  Ledroit  had  ever  taken  a  warm 
interest  in  his  welfare.  So  he  also  wrote  to  him,  and  just  as  he 
had  concluded  the  letter,  which  was  a  recital  of  the  recent  sad 
events  in  which  he  had  been  an  actor,  Clayton  entered  the  room. 

"All  is  arranged,"  said  he.  "You  are  to  meet,  with  pistols,  in 
the  glen  between  here  and  Jemmy  Ryan's,  where  the  old  iron  forge 
is.  I  insisted,  also,  that  we  go  separately,  as  in  that  case  it  will 
be  easier  to  pass  the  guard,  and  no  suspicion  will  be  excited.  Now 
take  your  pistols — I  think  you  have  a  pair, — and  come  over  to  my 
quarters.  You  can  sleep  better  there  than  here,  and  sleep  you 
must." 

Spencer  did  exactly  what  his  friend  requested  him  to  do,  and  in 
half  an  hour  was  occupying  Clayton's  cot,  while  its  owner  went 
elsewhere.  Nay,  he  fell  asleep,  and  after  troubled  dreams,  was 
awakened  by  Clayton. 

"Up,  up !"  said  he.  "I  have  overslept  myself,  and  we  are  late. 
But  I  will  hasten  to  the  rendezvous,  and  you  can  follow." 

As  Spencer  was  dressing,  he  remembered  that  he  had  left  the 
letters  which  he  wrote  the  evening  previous  on  his  table  in  his  own 
quarters,  and  he  determined  to  go  for  them,  feeling  certain  that  he 
could  overtake  Clayton,  or  reach  the  rendezvous  a  very  few 
moments  after  him. 

On  reaching  the  door  of  the  room,  however,  he  saw,  to  his  sur- 
prise, a  light  within,  visible  through  the  cracks.  He  had  locked 
it  on  leaving,  and  the  key  was  in  his  pocket,  yet  the  sound  of  foot- 
steps within  plainly  met  his  ear,  and  on  applying  his  key,  he  found 
that  another  was  in  the  lock,  on  the  inside.  It  then  flashed  across 
his  mind  that  a  long  ladder,  which  had  been  used  for  some  repairs, 
was  standing  on  the  outside  of  the  building.  Hastening  out  to  it, 
be  cautiously  moved  it,  until  it  rested  on  the  sill  of  his  window, 
and  then  ascended. 

Was  it  possible  1  Yes.  There  sat  the  unknown  stranger  who 
had  so  tantalized  him  about  his  parentage  at  the  gambling-house 
in  New  York,  eagerly  inspecting  the  papers  in  his  writing-desk, 
while  on  the  table  lay,  open,  the  very  letters  for  which  he  came, 
which  he  had  left  carefully  sealed.  Seizing  the  window,  he  endeav- 
ored to  throw  it  up,  hut  it  was  fastened  within,  and  the  noise 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  inquisitor.  No  sooner  did  he  see 
Spencer's  angiy  face  through  the  glass,  than  with  a  spring  he 
unlocked  the  door  and  fled.  When  at  last  the  window  yielded  to 
the  powerful  attack  upon  its  fastening,  and  the  occupant  of  the 
room  sprang  in,  he  found  himself  alone. 

It  was  evident,  however,  that  his  desk  had  been  carefully  ex- 
amined, although  he  could  not  discover  that  anything  was  missing. 
His  first  thought  was  to  follow  the  audacious  intruder;  then  he 
began  to  collect  the  opened  papers  on  the  table ;  but  then,  above 
everything  else,  he  recollected  his  engagement.  Hastily  re-folding 
the  letters  to  Ida  Patterson  and  Mr.  Ledroit,  he  left  the  room  and 
the  building,  lost  in  conjecture  as  to  this  new  phase  of  the  con- 
spiracy which  was  evidently  going  on  against  his  happiness. 

Day  had  not  dawned,  and  slipping  past  the  sentries,  Clement 
Spencer  hastened  to  the  rendezvous.  The  path  led  through  the 
woods ;  nor  had  he  gone  far,  when  he  tripped  over  some  obstacle 
and  fell  to  the  ground,  striking  his  head  against  a  tree.  A  faint- 
ness  came  over  him,  and  he  lay  insensible. 

When  he  again  became  conscious,  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  had 
awoke  from  a  disturbed  and  painful  dream ;  but  when  he  endeav- 
ored to  sit  up  in  his  bed,  he  sank  back,  feeble  and  exhausted. 
Where  was  he  ?  In  a  large  room,  the  blinds  of  which  were  closed, 
but  of  which  he  had  no  recollection.     It  was,  he  could  see  by  the 


faint  light  which  made  its  way  in,  plainty  furnished,  and  on  a  table 
at  his  bedside  were  medicines.  Surely  he  must  have  been' — nay, 
he  then  was  very  ill,  and  in  vain  did  he  endeavor  to  disentangle 
his  confused  brain  from  the  visions  which  floated  through  it.  Soon, 
wearied  even  with  thought,  he  slept  again. 

The  noise  made  by  opening  the  door  awoke  him,  and  looking 
up,  he  recognized  his  friend  Clayton,  who  hastened,  on  tiptoe,  to 
his  bedside. 

"My  poor  Clem,"  said  he,  "how  do  you  feel  to-day?" 

"Tell  me,  Clayton,"  said  he,  "where  am  I?" 

"  Safe  so  far,"  was  the  reply.     "  But  you  must  keep  quiet." 

Spencer  protested,  however,  that  he  felt  able  to  hear  anything 
concerning  himself;  and  Clayton,  seating  himself  at  the  bedside, 
made  this  narration : 

"  On  leaving  you,  Clem,  I  hastened  to  the  place  of  rendezvous, 
but  found  no  one  there.  Lighting  a  cigar,  I  was  pacing  to  and 
fro,  when  I  plainly  heard  the  report  of  a  pistol,  in  the  direction  of 
the  barracks.  Hastening  thither,  I  met  McLean,  who  was  to  act 
as  second  to  Jones,  supporting  him,  and  endeavoring  to  get  him 
along.     He  had  been  fired  at,  Clem,  and  wounded  in  the  leg." 

"By  whom?"  asked  Spencer. 

"Not  by  you,  my  dear  fellow;  your  manner  proves  it.  But 
veiy  near  the  place  where  he  was  fired  at,  you  was  found,  with  a 
discharged  pistol  near  you,  and  facing  the  barracks.  It  looked  as 
though  you  had  fired, — was  hastening  back  to  the  barracks,  and 
had  fallen,  striking  your  head  against  a  tree  as  you  fell." 

"  I  fired !"  feebly  exclaimed  Spencer. 

"  Hush !  Not  a  word  !  No  one  believes  you  guilty  of  assassi- 
nation whose  opinion  is  of  value,  and  Jones  is  hobbling  about 
again.  But  I  brought  you  here — to  Jemmy  Ryan's — as  the  near- 
est shelter,  and  here  you  had  better  remain  for  the  present.  To 
speak  frankly,  Clem,  your  room  was  found  in  great  disorder,  and 
I  believe  that  coward  Jones  has  brought  the  case  before  the  grand 
jury.  While  in  your  present  condition,  no  arrest  could  be  made, 
and,  meanwhile,  keep  quiet.  All  will  come  out  rightly  in  the  end, 
and  let  me  assure  you  that  you  do  not  lack  friends.  Now  good- 
day.     Don't  be  discouraged,  but  get  strong  as  soon  as  you  can." 

It  was  more  than  the  invalid  could  bear — that  news  of  fresh 
suspicion,  and  that  night  he  was  again  in  the  struggling  delirium 
of  a  brain  fever. 

[to  be  continued.] 

[Back  numbers  of  Ballou-s  Pictorial,  containing  the  previous  chapters  of 

this  story,  can  he  had  at  our  office  of  publication,  or  at  any  of  the  periodical 

depots.] 

1  — .«^.  » 

SMOKING  IN  ST.  PETERSBURG. 

A  Frenchman  just  arrived  in  St.  Petersburg,  taking  a  walk, 
with  a  burning  cigar  in  his  mouth,  noticed  that  he  was  stared  at 
curiously  and  avoided  by  all  who  passed,  but  knew  not  the  cause 
of  their  strange  behaviour.  At  last  he  met  a  talfcand  distinguished 
looking  gentleman,  who  joined  him  in  his  walk. 

"  You  are  a  stranger  here  V  said  the  gentleman. 

"I  arrived  yesterday,  from  Paris."  j 

"I  see  you  are  not  acquainted  with  our  customs.  It  is  forbid- 
den to  smoke  in  the  streets." 

"  I  thank  you,  sir,  for  the  information.  My  principles  are  reve- 
rence and  obedience  to  the  laws,"  said  the  Frenchman,  taking  the 
cigar  out  of  his  mouth. 

"That  cannot  be  said  of  all  your  countrymen,"  observed  the 
stranger. 

"  To  prove  my  sincerity,  I  will  throw  away  my  cigar." 

"No,  sir,  you  need  not.  You  may  smoke  it  out.  No  one  will 
molest  you  while  you  are  walking  with  me.  When  I  leave  you, 
you  must  be  cautious." 

The  Frenchman  accordingly  smoked  out  his  cigar,  walking 
beside  the  stranger.  They  then  separated,  and  he  went  home, 
delighted  with  the  civility  of  the  Russian. 

The  next  day  he  related  the  adventure  to  a  friend,  and  described 
the  stranger.     His  friend  asked  : 

"  Do  you  know  who  it  was  V 

"No." 

"Shall  I  tell  you?" 

"  Certainly,  if  you  know  him." 

"  The  polite  Russian,  as  you  call  him,  was  no  other  than  the 
Emperor  Nicholas." 

The  Parisian  would  not  believe  it,  but  his  doubts  were  scattered 
the  same  day,  when  an  officer  wearing  the  imperial  uniform  handed 
him  a  package,  saying : 

"  By  command  of  his  majesty,  the  emperor." 

The  package  contained  a  parcel  of  the  best  cigars.  The  paper 
in  which  they  were  wrapped  had  these  words  written  on  it : 

"To  smoke — in. the  streets  of  Paris." — N.  0.  Picayune. 


WASTED  THOUGHTS. 

Few  persons  know  how  much  it  costs  to  write  a  good  article  for 
a  daily  or  weekly  journal.  Bays,  and  even  weeks,  of  the  veiy 
best  talent  are  sometimes  spent  upon  a  single  column.  Whole 
libraries  are  examined,  to  illustriate  or  substantiate  a  single  posi- 
tion. The  light  of  ancient  and  modern  days  is  concentrated  and 
poured  upon  it.  This  article  is  printed,  and"  sent  into  the  world — 
a  world  of  ignorance  and  suffering,  where  such  articles  are  some- 
times worth  a  thousand  times' their  weight  in  gold.  They  are 
brought  to  men's  doors,  and  thrown  upon  their  tables.  But  alas ! 
how  few  of  the  busy  multitude  read  them !  How  many  less 
reflect  upon  them,  and  still  less  understand  and  profit  by  them  ! 
How  often  do  we  see  the  very  best  religious  papers,  after  being 
skimmed  over  for  a  few  items  of  news  and  anecdotes,  thrown  into 
the  waste  drawer,  used  to  do  up  codfish,  or  tobacco,  or  to  light  a 
cigar.  That  immortal  truth  which  cost  so  much  to  elaborate,  and 
which  so  many  are  perishing  for  the  want  of,  so  far  as  thousands 
are  concerned,  has  vanished  in  air.  Those  very  persons  who  least 
prized  the  truth,  were  those  who  most  needed  it.  Often  have  we 
thought,  when  reading  some  soul-stirring  article,  what  a  pity  that 
so  few  in  the  world  will  read  and  profit  by  this.  Not  one  in  twenty 
in  the  small  circle  where  the  journal  circulates,  will  see  it,  and  not 
more  than  half  that  number  will  do  anything  more  than  give  it  a 
passing  glance.  The  world  is  rich  in  knowledge,  yet  the  great 
mass  are  starving  and  dying  for  want  of  it.  After  it  has  been 
dug  from  the  mine  with  hard  toil,  and  prepared  with  wise  dis- 
crimination, for  their  special  benefit,  they  turn  from  it  with  utter 
neglect. — Congregationcuist. 

i  ■*»■»  » ■ 

Friendship  is  a  silent  gentleman,  that  makes  no  parade :  the 
true  heart  dances  no  hornpipe  on  the  tongue. 
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IMPERIAL  LIBRARY,  PARIS. 

One  million  awl  a  half  of  printed  hooks  are  contained  in  thin 
library.  Yea,  as  such  reflections  pans  in  rapid  succession  through 
TOUt  mind,  I  know  you  cannot  hut  fall  into  a  train  of  ranging 
similar  to  my  own.  But  let  us  examine  the  library  a  little  more 
in  detail,  The  building  in  which  the  library  is  contained  is  of  the 
plainest  structure — 52-1  feet  long  and  ISO  in  breadth.  The  coort 
13  800  feet  long  and  90  wide,  at  one  end  of  which  is  a  garden  and 
a  fountain.  At  the  street  gateway,  as  at  all  the  public  buildings 
of  Paris,  a  flontinel  paces  day  and  night.  The  first  records  we 
have  ot  any  royul  library,  is  tliat  of  Charles  V.,  who  commenced 
his  reign  in  i.'Jfl4.  iC'iug  John  possessed  only  ten  volumes; 
Charles,  his  successor,^' ho  patronized  literary  men,  collected  by 
various  means  a  library  of  910  volumes.  In  1554,  we  learn  that 
Francis  I.  increased  the  library  to  1890  volumes.  In  the  time  of 
L  mis  XIII.,  the  number  of  books  amounted  to  10,745.  At  tho 
death  of  Louis  XIV.,  thoro  wero  70,000.  Tho  number  has  con- 
stantly increased,  till  now  thoro  are  1,500,000  printed  volumes ! 
The  library  is  subdivided  into  six  departments,  viz.,  printed  books, 
manuscripts,  medals  and  goms,  engravings,  maps,  antique  marbles. 
In  the  first  department  are 
collected  some  of  the  earliest 
specimens  of  printing;  among 
tficiii  is  a  copy  of  the  Apo- 
calypse, printed  with  coarse 
type  «ut  from  solid  blocks  of 
wood ;  a  Bible  printed  by 
Guttcuburg,  and  a  psalter 
printed  at  Muyoncc,  by  Faust 
and  Schoeffcr,  with  the  dato 
1457,  said  to  he  the  earliest 
printed  book  extant,  hearing 
date.  Books  of  almost  every 
known  language  in  the  world 
are  collected  in  this  place. 
These  mil/ion  and  a  half  ot 
hooks  are  arranged  with  some 
regard  to  their  subjects.  The 
books  arc  secured  in  their 
cases  by  means  of  large 
frames,  covered  with  coarse 
wire  notting.  In  the  second 
department  arc  found  125,000 
volumes  in  manuscript,  "  in 
Greek,  Latin,  French,  Orien- 
tal and  other  languages." 
"  Tho  catalogues  of  these 
manuscripts  fill  twenty-four 
largo  volumes,  besides  ample 
supplements  to  each."  Tho 
attention  of  the  visitor  is 
called  to  numerous  volumes 
in  very  costly  ancient  bind- 
ings, loaded  with  pearls  and 
precious  stones  and  metals. 
Others  are  covered  with  cx- 
quisito  carving  in  ivory.  Then 
there  is  "a  Latin  manuscript 
of  the  sixth  century,  in  papy- 
rus ;  the  works  of  Galileo  in 
his  own  handwriting ;  many 
letters  of  Henry  IV. ;  the 
prayer  books  of  Louis  IX. 
(A.  D.  1248),  and  one  which 
belonged  in  succession  to 
Charles  V.,  Charles  IX.  and 
Henry  HI.,  bearing  their  own 
signatures ;  the  manuscript 
of  Telemachus  in  Fenelon's 
own  hand.  "  The  most  an- 
cient manuscripts  in  the  col- 
lections are  missals  of  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries." 
There  aro  many  most  beauti- 
fully executed  manuscripts  in 
Chinese,  Japanese,  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  Persian,  Coptic,  etc. 
— Correspondent  Northwestern 
Some  Journal. 


1386,  Richard  II.  pawned  Aw  crown  and  regalia  to  the  city  of 
London  for  Xaooo.  The  i-n>  .-■■-.  on  ibe  crown  of  England  iron 
introduced  by  Richard  III.,  14K.1.  The  arches  date  from  Bsnry 
VII.,  1485.  T1m:  BCeptre  lias  unnVrvone  U  many  change  n  the 
crown.  Originally  it  was  a  htatf,  intended  for  the  support  of  the 
monarch;  they  who  shortened  ir  sometimes  turned  it  into  a  club, 
to  prostrate  their  people. — Monarch*  Retired  from  Business. 


AN  i.Moi;.;him;  MONKKY. 
We  lately  came  across  a  curious  account  in  a  French  paper  of  a 
trick  played  by  a  monkey  in  the  harbor  of  Marseilles,  Wan 

that  tiie  monkey  is  end I  with  a  f.tir  share  of  Sagacity,  OS  well  as 

with  a  vindictive  disposition — ami   that  other   animafs   than  men 
nre  impatient  under  injuries,  and   take  pleasure  in  revenge,     A 
painter  was  busily  employed  in  decorating  with  fun-v  COlOl 
carved  work  on  the  stern  of  a  French  brig  which  lay  fa  the  harbor, 

and  had  a  stage  suspended  from  the  tatferel  for  that  purj A 

monkey  which  belonged  to  the  captain  of  an  American 
moored  almost  in  contact  with  the  stern  of  the  brig,  appeared  much 
interested  in  the   progress  of  the   decorations,  and  watched   tho 


and  when  the  unsuspecting  artist  placed  his  foot  on  the  stage  for 
the  jmrp..  t  of  resuming  his  work,  the  ropes  broke,  and  painter, 
pots,  painti  .oid  brushes  wero  precipitated  without  ceremony  into 
the  dock.  Then  commenced  the  triumph  of  the  monkey,  who 
sprang  to  the  gunwale,  and  while  gazing  on  hi-  flonndering  toe,  lie 
evinced  hi-  delight  by  hi-  gesticulatjonj  and  his  loud  chattoringsl 

The  artist  was  fished  out,  but  his  paints,  of  COUntO,  were  lost,  and 
his  clothes  were  Maturated  with  the  briny  fluid.  Hit  rage  was 
unbounded.  As  soon  as  he  was  safely  landed,  be  seized  a  dub, 
and  rushed  on  board  iin-  resael,  threatening  on  the 

.  Which  lie  undoubtedly  would  have  lulled  on  the  -pot,  h.-td 

not  Jacko  wisely  retreated  to  the  main  topma  when 

he  t,  looking  down  triumphantly  on  his  enemy,  who  was  pacing 
the  deck,  uttering  imprecations  innumerable,  "  The  painter  then 
proceeded  to  hi-  house,  and  returned  with  his  fowling  piece  well 
charged  with  bncl^ot,  determined  to  bring  Jacko  down,  l. v  fair 
means  or  foul ;  bnl  the  captain,  seeing  the  danger  winch  was  about 
to  befall  hi"  mischievous  favorite,  appeased  the  anger  of  the  jm 

by  offering  lo  pay  him  for  the  lo-s  of  hi-  material-  and 

to  his  clothes.     A  treaty  was  concluded;  bnj  Jacl :i   not 

easily  be  convinced  of  the 
nncerirr  of  the  opposite  par- 
ty, and  (caring  tome  mishap, 
maintained  nil  position  on 
the  croas-trees  for  several 
davs. — Olive  Branch. 


ORIGIN  OF  CROWNS. 

Wo  copy  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  way  in  which 
kings  came  to  wear  crowns, 
from  Dr.  Doran's  new  work : 
— Nimrod  was  abroad  one 
day  in  the  fields,  following 
his  vocation  of  the  chase. 
Happoning  to  look  up,  he  be- 
held in  the  heavens  a  figure 
which  resembled  that  subse- 
quently so  familiar  to  man — 
tho  figure  of  a  crown.  The 
mighty  hunter  summoned  to 
his  side  the  most  skillful 
craftsman  in  gold  who  resid- 
ed in  the  vicinity,  and  points 
ing  out  to  him  the  still  glit- 
tering shape  in  the  sky,  asked 
if  he  could  fashion  a  head- 
piece like  that  visibly  intend- 
ed for  Nimrod  by  Heaven, 
whence  the  pattern  had  ex- 
pressly come.  The  artist 
answered  confidently  in  the 
affirmative,  sketched  the  mo- 
del, and  in  a  short  time  produced  a  radiant  crown,  which  the  king 
forever  wore,  and  at  which  his  subjects  could  seldom  look  without 
peril  of  being  blinded  by  its  dazzling  glory.  This  is,  perhaps,  the 
first  suggestion  on  record  of  the  right  divine  of  monarchs ;  and  it 
is  not  impossible  that  from  Nimrod  is  derived  the  grand  syllable 
here  discussed.  That  potentate  was  6tyled  the  mighty  hunter; 
and  Kenaz,  which  implies  kuntin(jy  is  thus  supposed  to  typify  that 
regal  government  to  which  people  ot  old  were  subjected  by  their 
rulers.  There  is  no  mention  in  Scripture  of  n  royal  crown,  as  a 
kingly  possession,  till  the  time  when  the  Amalekitcs  are  descrihed 
as  bringing  Saul's  crown  to  David.  The  first  Roman  who  wore  a 
crown  was  Tarquin,  B.  C.  616.  It  was  at  first  a  mere  fillet,  then 
a  garland,  subsequently  stuffs  adorned  with  pearls.  Alfred  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  English  king  who  wore  this  symbol  of  autho- 
rity, A.  D.  872.  Athelstan  (A.  J).  920)  wore  a"  modern  earl's 
coronet.  In  1053,  Pope  Damasius  II.  introduced  the  papal  cap. 
Thirteen  years  later,  "William  the  Conqueror  added  a  coronetwifh 
points  to  his  ducal  cap.  The  papal  cap  was  not  encircled  with  a 
crown  till  the  era  of  John  XIX.  (1276.)  Nineteen  years  after- 
wards, Boniface  VIII.  added  a  second  crown.  Benedict  XII. 
completed  the  tiara,  or  triple  crown,  "about  the  year  1334.     In 


TIIE    RUGGED    PATH. 


artist  very  closely ;  and  occasionally  as  it  he  wished  to  criticise  or 
ridicule  the  performance,  he  woufd  grin  and  chatter  furiously. 
The  painter,  although  at  first  amused,  soon  became  indignant  at 
the  insolent  bearing  of  the  monkey,  and  while  Jacko  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  critical  dissertation,  and  appeared  hugely  tickled  at 
being  able  to  discompose  the  nerves  of  the  artist,  the  latter  thrust 
his  largest  brush,  well  charged  with  a  beautiful  verdigrease  green, 
full  in  the  mouth  of  the  chattering  quadruped.  Jacko  retreated 
to  his  habitation,  exhibiting  manifest  signs  of  wrath  and  indigna- 
tion. The  captain  of  the  vessel,  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  character  of  the  monkey,  which  would  never  suffer  a  trick  to 
be  played  upon  him  without  retorting  in  kind,  advised  the  painter 
to  he  particularly  cautious,  or  the  monkey  would  do  him  some 
injury.  The  painter,  however,  laughed  at  the  idea,  and  soon  after 
left  his  work  and  entered  a  coffee-house  on  the  quay,  where,  in 
drinking  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  in  conversation  with  some  friends,  he 
passed  half  an  hour.  In  his  absence,  the  monkey 'left  his  retreat, 
and  pnssed  through  a  port  on  to  the  painter's  stage,  where  all  his 
pots,  brushes,  etc.,  were  deposited.  He  commenced  an  attack  on 
the  ropes  which  held  the  stage,  and  employed  his  time  so  well  that, 
before  the  painter  appeared,  two  of  them  were  nearly  severed; 


RAILROAD  J>i;iJGIITS. 

At  Framingham,  the  nana] 
nuisances  of  railroad  ''an* 
commenced.  First  appeared 
the  small  boy  with  tin-  Bos- 
ton new*p:ijH-r-,  which  hud 
been  brought  to  him  bv  our 
tmin;  then  the  dirty  "boy, 
with  the  parched  corn,  who, 
in  the  intervals  of  trade,  dab- 
bles among  his  merchandise 
with  his  sore  hand,  and  de- 
vours so  much  of  that  dry 
commodity,  that  yon  arc  fain 
to  believe  him  to  be  bis  own 
best  customer;  then  the  big 
boy,  with  the  fearful  apples, 
"  three  for  five  cents  ;'  and 
finally  that  well-known  and 
most  indefatigable  wretch 
with  the  "  lozengcrs,"  who, 
on  this  occasion,  actually 
sold  a  roll  of  the  description 
called  "  checkerberry  "  to  an 
elderlv  individual  of "the  Mug- 
gins family  sitting  near  me, 
who  ate  them,  and,  to  my 
preat  joy,  became  wofully 
disordered  in  consequence. 
But  the  boy  with  the  accor- 
deon  was  not  there ;  I  think 
he  has  not  yet  got  so  far  north. 
It  was  but  a  week  before  that 
I  met  him  on  the  Philadelphia 
cars.  It  was  after  eleven 
o'clock  ;  the  train  had  passed 
New  Brunswick,  and  the  pas- 
sengers were  trying  to  sleep 
(ha,  ha!)  when  the  boy  en- 
tered. He  was  a  seedy  youth, 
with  a  singularly  dirty  face, 
a  gray  jacket  of  the  ventilat- 
ing order,  and  a  short  but 
remarkably  broad  pair  of 
"  corduroy  corduroys."  He 
wore  an  enormous  bag  or 
haversack  about  his  neck,  and 
bore  in  bis  hand  that  most 
infernal  and  detestable  instru- 
ment, an  accordeon.  I  de- 
spise that  instrument  of  music. 
They  pull  the  music  out  of 
it,  and  it  comes  forth  strug- 
gling and  reluctant,  like  a 
cat  drawn  by  the  tail  from  an 
ash-hole,  or  a  squirrel  pulled 
shrieking  from  a  hollow  log 
with  a  ramrod.  The  unprin- 
cipled boy  commenced  pull- 
ing at  his  thing,  and  horrified 
us  with  the  most  awful  version 
of  that  awful  "Dog  Tray" 
that  lever  listened  to.  Then 
he  walked  around  the  car, 
and  collected  forty-two  cents. 
Then  he  returned  to  the  cen- 
tre of  the  car,  and  standing 
close  to  the  stove,  which  was 
red-hot — the  night  being  cold 
— he  essayed  to  pull  out 
"Pop  goes  the  Weasel," 
when  suddenly  pop  went  the 
boy ;  he  dropped  the  accor- 
deon, burst  into  tears,  and 
clapping  his  hands  behind 
him,  executed  a  frantic  dance, 
accompanied  by  yells  of  the 
most  agonizing  character.  I 
saw  it  all,  and  felt  grateful  to 
a  retributive  Providence.  He  had  stood  too  close  to  the  stove,  and 
his  corduroys  were  in  a  light  blaze ;  a  few  inches  below  the  termi- 
nation of  the  gray  jacket  was  the  seat  of  his  woe.  After  he  got 
on  fire,  the  conductor  put  him  out,  and  a  sweet  and  ineffable  calm 
came  over  me.  I  realized  that  "whatever  is,  is  right,"  and  I  fell 
into  a  deep  and  happy  sleep. — John  Phomix. 

%    »m^    » 

THE  RTJGGED  PATH. 

The  pleasing  picture  on  this  page  is  one  evidently  drawn  from 
life.  A  family  of  barefooted  peasants  are  making  their  way  across 
the  rugged  country.  A  voung  man  with  a  child  upon  his  shoulders, 
the  mother  following  closely  behind,  and  another  female  complet- 
ing the  group.  The  path  is  not  an  inviting  one  to  unshod  feet, 
but  you  see  no  complaining  expression  in  any  of  their  faces. 
They  have  all  stout  hearts  from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest.  There 
is  something  of  an  allegorical  character  in  this  picture.  Is  not  this 
life  itself  a  rugged  path  ?  Few  are  they  who  may  tread  the  "  prim- 
rose path  of  dalliance  "  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  Like  these 
bold  peasants,  we  must  gird  up  our  loins  and  march  manfully  for- 
ward, heedless  of  the  roughness  of  the  way.  Use  and  courage 
breed  insensibility  to  obstacles. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Bn11ou"s  FU-toriol.J 
THOUGHTS    ON    LIFE, 

BY   MRS.   B.   0.   A3DHKW9. 

There  nro  drops  in  life's  bitter  cup  of  woe  : 
There's  nnguish  Shot  only  ttie  heurt  iimy  know; 
There's  hnrroninp  pain  anil  cankering  caro, 
That  furrow  the  brow  and  silver  tho  hair: 
There  are  scalding  tears  and  untold  pain, 
That  wear  tho  spirit  and  sear  the  brain. 

There  are  times  wheu  the  face  must  wear  a  smile, 

Though  tho  heart  seems  bursting  with  grief  the  whilo : 

There  are  scones  which  make  tho  stoutest  quail, 

When  the  might  of  manhood  may  not  prevail 

To  stem  tho  burning  lava  tido 

That  seems  to  whelm  us  on  every  side. 

0,  the  heart,  tho  heart!— how  itfl  lightest  Btrings 

Vibrato  at  tho  touch  of  angel  wings — 

O,  the  thought  tho  spirit  may  not  control, 

That  sweeps  tumultuous  over  tho  soul : 

0,  tho  weary  hours,  when  the  human  will 

Tho  heart's  wild  throbbing  may  not  still! 

But  there  is  a  balm  for  the  wounded  heart 
That's  pierced  by  sorrow's  withering  dart : 
There's  a  starry  crown  that  awaits  the  blest, 
Where  tho  worn  and  weary  for  aye  shall  rest — 
Where  tho  tempest-tossed  voyager  anchors  home, 
No  more  from  tho  bright,  blest  haven  to  roam. 


[Written  for  Ballou'a  Pictorial.] 

OUR    POOR   RELATION. 

BY    RICHARD    CRANSHAW. 

Wk  are  a  family  who  have,  thanks  to  manifold  honest  dealings 
on  the  part  of  a  certain  respected  progenitor,  contrived  slowly  to 
mount  from  an  humble  position,  and  a  yellow  frame  domicil  on 
the  east  side  of  the  town,  thence  through  various  stages  of  in- 
creasing respectability,  until  we  have  taken  our  seat  in  the  very 
heart  of  aristocratic  New  York,  and  are  now  enabled  to  snuff 
with  ineffable  satisfaction  the  untainted  atmosphere  floating  in  and 
about  the  oft-quoted  brown  stone  merchant  palaces  located  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Fifth  Avenue. 

"  Here,"  as  the  orator  of  the  family,  brother  Bob,  frequently  re- 
marks, "'here  we  are  in  our  native  element — separated  by  the 
gigantic  barrier  of  cxclusiveness  from  associations  with  the  vapors 
of  vulgarity  and  the  contaminations  of  the  commonalty."  (Wc 
take  the  opportunity  at  this  juncture  to  deny  with  solemnity  the 
libellous  asseition  which  has  been  made  by  certain  ill-regulated 
individuals,  to  the  effect  that  in  his  youthful  days  brother  Bob 
dealt  in  the  article  of  domestic  commerce  known  as — in  short  as 
— matches.  "We  reject,  likewise,  his  connection  in  a  mercantile 
way  with  tho  commodity  designated  as  blacking ;  and  utterly  re- 
pudiate all  communication  at  the  same  youthful  period  of  his  ex- 
istence with  the  useful  substance  generally  entitled  soap.  Those 
who  have  the  pleasure  of  a  personal  acquaintance  with  brother 
Bob,  we  are  proud  to  say,  will  not  need  this  last  asseveration  to  be 
made  for  their  behoof) . 

To  return  to  our  quarters  in  Fifth  Avenue.  Here,  we  would 
say,  in  continuation  of  the  above-mentioned  remark  of  brother 
Bob,  here  sight  and  sound  are  not  offended,  outraged,  as  in  days 
of  yore,  when  circumstances  compelled  us  to  associations  foreign 
to  our  delicacy.     Here  we  mingle  in  the  centre  of  refinement,  and 

every  Sunday,  from  our  velvet-lined  pew  in Church,  thank 

Heaven,  in  a  respectable,  well-conducted  manner,  that  we  are  not 
as  other  men  and  other  women  who  arc  necessitated  to  toil  in  vul- 
gar and  disreputable  occupations  for  means  of  procuring  a  daily 
subsistence,  and  that  there  exists  no  analogy  or  resemblance  be- 
tween ourselves  and  this  same  peculiar'  class,  a  personification  of 
which  may  be  seen  for  example  in  the  individual — an  odious  indi- 
vidual he  is  too — known  as  Uriah  Todlinker. 

When  our  respectable  progenitor  before-named,  after  living  to 
attain  a  green  old  age,  and  a  more  than  comfortable  rotundity  of 
person,  qnitted  this  life  from  a  sudden  apoplectic  attack,  and  slept 
with  hi.i  fathers,  in  a  figurative  point  of  view  of  course,  the  place 
of  interment  of  those  personages  being  a  matter  of  mere  specula- 
tion, this  distant  connection  of  the  family,  and  poor  relation,  de- 
scended as  a  sort  of  disagreeable  heir-loom,  or  uncomfortable 
family  ghost,  along  with  the  plate,  real-estate,  and  other  accumu- 
lated possessions,  to  die  present  holders  of  the  Todlinker  name. 
It  has  frequently  been  a  matter  of  serious  deliberation  whether  or 
no  he  was  not  of  more  than  mortal  kind  and  condition.  No  traces 
of  his  birth  are  discoverable  in  the  records  of  those  events  per- 
taining to  the  rise  of  the  family,  although  there  appears  to  exist  a 
tacit  understanding  that  he  really  was  born,  and  that  in  some  mys- 
terious way  he  is  actually  connected  with  us.  But  no  one  remem- 
bers the  period  of  his  juvenile  existence,  and  even  the  oldest  of 
our  circle,  aunt  Sarah  Todlinker,  in  the  remote  days  of  her  own 
girlhood,  recollects  him  even  as  he  now  is,  not  a  whit  altered,  the 
same  dricd-up,  yellow  physiognomy,  and  the  same  withered,  short 
legs,  and  the  identical  long,  bony  arms  as  of  the  present  day.  He 
is  despised  by  us  all,  very  properly,  as  a  poor  relation;  and  yet, 
in  spite  of  the  contumely  we  display  towards  him,  through  this 
very  mystery  which  envelopes  In'm,  there  is  not  a  soul  of  us  but 
fears  him  in  our  heart  of  hearts. 

We  would  seek  to  bury  in  the  shades  of  oblivion  ominous  re- 
membrances of  the  past,  in  connection  with  the  early  struggles  of 
the  respected  progenitor  before  named.  We  invite  Uriah  Tod- 
linker to  dinner  to  show  the  world  we  possess  no  false  pride,  and 
forthwith,  instead  of  being  overwhelmed  into  an  humble  silence 


by  tho  imposing  company  around  him,  and  the  array  of  luxury  so 
different  to  what  he  is  accustomed,  he  will,  to  our  extreme  dismay, 
volunteer,  for  the  edification  of  those  present,  various  bits  of  in- 
formation, beginning  for  instance  with,  "  When  grandfather,  Peter 
Todlinker,  was  in  the  wood,  ash  and  tallow  line,"  or,  "  before 
Aunt  Sarah,  there,  gave  up  the  apple  and  peanut-stand  close  by 
the  head  of  Cocntie's  slip,"  and  so  on,  with  a  fiendish  disregard 
of  all  nods,  winks,  and  coughs  to  deter  him  from  proceeding, 
most  probably  deigning  a  passing  remark  that  brother  Bob  seems 
to  be  troubled  with  the  toothache,  or  that  cousin  Susan  had  better 
attend  to  that  cough  before  it  settles  into  a  confirmed  broneliitis. 

Now  what  can  be  done  in  the  premises  ?  We  would  banish  tho 
little  wretch  from  our  outraged  presence  and  domicil,  and  forbid 
his  venturing  within  a  given  distance  of  Fifth  Avenue  on  pain  of 
unheard-of  punishments,  but  we  feel  sure,  from  our  knowledge  of 
his  character,  that  in  his  malignity  ho  would  make  a  point  of  at 
once  perishing  in  some  neighboring  gutter,  and  leave  a  document 
to  posterity  setting  forth  his  relationship  to  the  rich  Todlinker 
family,  who  had  refused,  with  heartless  indifference,  to  minister  to 
his  extreme  necessities.  Wo  triumphantly  assert,  and  defy  con- 
tradiction, that  wc  know  he  would  play  the  viper! 

We  might  repeat  till  eternity  the  outpourings  of  our  justly  ex- 
cited indignation,  but  what's  the  use?  he's  always  so  humbly 
apologetic,  so  extremely  sorry  to  have  offended,  and  so  overflow- 
ing with  protestations  of  good  behaviour  for  the  future !  That 
man  has  received  enough  of  dignified  rcbukings  from  the  various 
members  of  our  family  to  have  worn  down  the  spirit  of — a  horse, 
if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  but  he  drops  in  the  day  fol- 
lowing such  exhibition  of  offended  and  outraged  pride,  with  the 
usual  diabolically  cool  "how  do  1  thought  I'd  just  drop  in  on  you 
as  I'd  a  moment  to  spare.  Knew  you'd  be  delighted  to  see  me !" 
In  the  tortured  state  of  our  feelings  we  may  be  forgiven  for  saying 
that  we  should  if  he  came  in  a  vehicle  designed  for  conveying 
demised  persons  to  their  intended  place  of  interment.  Again  do 
we  pause  and  demand  with  desperate  expressiveness,  what  can  be 
done  in  the  premises  ?  How  are  we  to  get  rid  of  this  family 
phantom — of  this  genealogical  ghost  ? 

There  are  traditions  extant  that  at  one  period  of  his  existence 
he  was  provided  with  means  and  sent  to  some  remote  portion  of 
the  globe,  the  East  Indies,  we  believe,  in  the  fond  hope  that,  once 
there,  his  presence  would  no  more  disturb  the  serenity  of  his  pat- 
ron, our  before-named  respected  progenitor.  Any  poor  relation 
possessed  of  the  proper  feelings  of  his  position,  would  of  necessity 
have  proceeded  at  once  to  end  his  career  by  means  of  some  tropi- 
cal distemper  soon  after  his  arrival  in  the  country  of  his  intended 
sojourn.  Of  course  this  was  expected  of  Uriah  Todlinker  by  his 
generous  patron,  our  respected  progenitor.  But,  we  ask  with  mild 
forbearance,  was  this  the  case  ?  Did  he  fulfil  these  sacred  duties 
of  his  position  ?  He  did  not !  The  wretched  creature  walked  in 
one  day,  looking  as  ever,  save  if  possible  a  shade  more  yellow  and 
dried-up  than  before,  and  to  all  appearance  wearing  the  identical 
threadbare  coat  in  which  ho  had  embarked  ten  years  previously. 

Of  course,  he  had  again  returned  to  be  a  burden  upon  his  fam- 
ily; his  whole  appearance  denoted  that  plainly.  Other  men  who 
returned  from  East  Indian  residences  came  back  possessed  of  for- 
tunes, and  died  immediately  on  their  return  to  the  soil  of  their 
birth,  leaving  handsome  legacies  to  a  large  circle  of  mourning 
relations.  But  was  he  like  other  men  1  With  what  did  he  return  ? 
The  most  fertile  imagination  would  be  at  fault  in  trying  to  con- 
ceive. Ho  returned  with  a  child !  Not  satisfied  with  being  himself 
an  incumbrance,  he  had  brought  the  offspring  of  some  worthless 
acquaintance  made  in  the  East  Indies,  and  expected  once  more  to 
prey  upon  the  hard-earned  substance  of  our  respected  progenitor, 
not  alone  for  his  livelihood  but  for  that  of  this  unknown  child.  In 
this,  however,  he  was  doomed  to  disappointment.  Before  he  had 
time  to  make  further  revelations  in  regard  to  her,  other  than  that 
she  was  an  orphan,  homeless  and  friendless,  the  child  of  somebody 
who  had  done  him  some  service  when  abroad,  our  respected  pro- 
genitor interrupted  him,  and  with  the  calm  dignity  natural  to  his 
character  spoke  as  follows  : 

"  Uriah  Todlinker,  I  desire  that  you  don't  attempt  to  interrupt 
me  in  what  I'm  going  to  say.  When  I  loaned  you  the  sum  neces- 
sary to  pay  your  expenses  to  the  East,  and  which  I  will  do  you 
the  justice  to  say,  you  repaid  me  soon  after  your  arrival,  with 
more  than  legal  interest,  it  was  in  the  hope  and  expectation  of 
never  having  the  pleasure  of  seeing  your  face  again.  Why  you 
did  not  continue  your  residence  there  I  do  not  ask — " 

"But  nevertheless,  I'll  tell  you,  if  you'll  allow  me,"  broke  in 
Uriah. 

"  Permit  me  to  continue,"  said  Mr.  Todlinker,  calmly  but  de- 
cidedly. "I  do  not  ask,"  taking  up  the  thread  of  his  discourse  as 
if  nothing  had  been  said  in  the  interim.  "  Yon  chose  to  return 
once  more  to  be  a  burden  and  an  incumbrance  on  your  relatives. 
Will  you  allow  me  to  proceed  ?  I  say  to  be  a  burden  and  an  in- 
cumbrance on  your  relatives,  and  a  disgrace  to  the  respected  and 
honorably  recognized  name  of  Todlinker.  "Very  well.  If  for  one 
moment  you  imagine  that  I  am  going  to  suffer  this  imposition  and 
humbug— humbug,  sir,  to  continue,  you  are  mistaken.  You  not 
only  return  the  same  disgraceful  object  that  you  were  when  you 
left,  but  yod  also  bring  another  incumbrance  and  burden  beneath 
the  roof  in  the  person  of  a  child." 

"Perhaps  if  you'll  listen  to  me,"  again  interrupted  Uriah. 

"  But  I  wont  listen  to  you,"  persisted  Mr.  Todlinker ;  "  I'll  not 
be  interrupted,  sir.  In  the  person  of  that  child,"  ho  repeated, 
frowning  upon  her  in  a  way  that  must  have  struck  terror  and  dis- 
may to  her  inmost  soul,  and  which  immediately  ended  in  a  flood 
of  tears,  the  little  yellow  man  drying  them  at  once  with  his  pocket- 
handkerchief.  "I  will  procure  for  you  a  clerkship,"  he  went  on, 
satisfied  in  a  measure  with  the  effect  he  had  produced,  "in  some 
office  down  town,  in  which  you  will  receive  a  moderate  compensa- 


tion, enough,  however,  for  such  wants  as  your  position  entitles  you 
to.  But  as  to  that  child  there,"  and  again  ho  frowned  as  ho 
looked  towards  her,  and  again  she  turned  pale  beneath  Ins  glance, 
"  I  will  not  give  one  cent  towards  her  support,  let  that  bo  perfectly 
understood.  So  there,  I  don't  want  you  to  make  any  reply.  I 
wish  to  be  alone." 

Ho  never  made  the  least  reply,  overwhelmed  of  course  with  tho 
impressiveness  of  our  respected  progenitor's  manner;  and  so 
taking  the  child's  hand — she  had  clung  terrified  to  him  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  interview — he  quietly  left  the  apartment,  soft- 
ly closing  the  door  after  him.  It  was  asserted  in  the  kitchen,  and 
thence  conveyed  in  somo  way  to  the  parlor,  that,  on  leaving  tho 
house,  ho  had  looked  for  a  moment  back  at  it,  and  it  was  seen 
that  his  yellow  face  bore  tho  impress  of  a  peculiarly  malignant 
grin,  and  that  lie  nodded  his  head  over  and  over  again  towards  it 
in  a  most  remarkably  significant  manner.  A  ridiculous  fiction 
wras  added  to  this  information,  to  the  effect  that  he.  stepped  into  a 
handsome  coach  in  waiting  round  the  corner,  and  was  driven  off 
in  state.  We  scouted  this  of  course  instantly  upon  hearing  it,  as 
a  stretch  of  the  imagination,  too  ridiculous  altogether  for  a  thor- 
oughly sane  conception. 

It  was  never  known  whether  ho  accepted  the  proffered  situation 
mentioned  in  the  course  of  our  respected  progenitor's  conversation ; 
but  as  he  of  course  possessed  no  means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood, 
and  never  afterwards  referred  to  it,  the  supposition  was  that  ho 
had  accepted  it,  and  now  resided  in  some  unpretending  locality 
upon  the  moderate  stipend  he  received  from  this  source.  Tho 
little  girl,  his  companion  during  the  remainder  of  the  lifetime  of 
our  respected  progenitor,  remained  in  total  obscurity,  and  of 
course  we  knew  our  own  dignity  too  well  ever  to  make  inquiries 
of  him,  though  some  of  the  members  of  our  family  did  conde- 
scend to  feel  some  curiosity  in  regard  to  her  after  existence.  But 
he  came  and  went  as  usual,  always  preserving  the  same  humble- 
ness of  demeanor,  and  saying  the  same  unpleasant  things  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  unconscious  way  as  ever,  and  never  being  in  the 
slightest  affected  by  the  various  acts  of  contumely  cast  upon  him  ; 
but  still  ever  and  anon  being  observed,  according  to  the  servants' 
accounts,  on  leaving  the  house,  in  nodding  and  leering  at  it  in  the 
peculiar  manner  mentioned  as  having  previously  occurred,  and 
departing  with  the  same  malignant  grin  as  he  had  done  on  the  day 
of  his  return  from  the  East.  Thus  much  from  the  records  of  the 
rich  Todlinker  family.     Leave  we  them  for  a  while. 


In  the  city  of  Calcutta,  in  the  province  of  Bengal,  British  East 
Indies,  there  stood  at  the  time  we  speak  of,  which  is  no  time  in 
particular,  because  the  date  isn't  of  the  slightest  consequence,  an 
humble  dwelling,  tenanted  by  the  widow  of  an  officer  in  the  com- 
pany's service,  and  her  infant  child.  Following  the  death  of  the 
head  of  this  little  family,  the  mother  having  no  means  of  gaining 
a  living  for  herself  and  an  education  for  her  child — a  daughter — 
other  than  the  very  moderate  pension  allowed  her  by  the  company, 
had  been  necessitated  to  take  in  a  few  young  men  engaged  iu 
mercantile  business  as  boarders  or  lodgers.  In  one  of  these 
boarders  we  at  present  are  about  to  become  interested. 

Lying  upon  a  couch  of  what  seems  mortal  sickness,  this  per- 
son, a  little  dried-up  and  yellow  specimen  of  humanity,  is  first 
presented  to  the  view.  A  nightcap,  much  too  large  for  him  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances,  now,  in  consequence  of  his  head 
being  divested  of  the  few  wiry  hairs  ho  formerly  possessed,  acts  as 
a  sort  of  extinguisher,  and  but  for  the  watchful  care  of  a  lady  in 
attendance  on  him,  would  soon  have  the  effect  of  ending  his 
earthly  woes  in  a  summary  manner  by  smothering  him  outright. 
This  lady  is  the  widow.  In  consequence  of  his  continued  indis- 
position he  had  lost  his  situation,  but  though  she  knew  fidl  well 
his  destitute  condition,  and  though  her  own  task  of  making  both 
ends  meet  was  none  of  the  easiest,  yet  in  the  kindliness  of  her 
heart  no  word  of  reproach  or  annoyance  in  regard  to  arrears  of 
board  ever  was  suffcrod  to  pass  his  lips.  One  of  humanity's  own 
hand-maidens  was  she,  and  in  the  great  day  of  eternal  reckoning, 
though  sorrow  and  poverty  have  been  their  lot  on  earth,  surely 
shall  not  their  reward  be  meted  out  to  them  an  hundred — yea,  a 
thousand  fold  ? 

In  the  long,  weary  summer  days,  when  his  tired  body  moved 
restlessly  on  its  hot  couch  of  pain,  she  it  was  who  sat  by  his  bed- 
side and  lightened  the  tedious  hours  by  reading  some  interesting 
book  aloud  to  him.  During  the  stifling  nights  how  much  of  her 
own  rest  she  denied  herself  to  see  his  pillow  arranged  in  the  cool- 
est position,  and  the  pleasant  draught  constantly  replenished  and 
ever  ready  at  his  elbow. 

Before  his  illness  he  had  been  noticed  at  times  to  give  way  to 
extreme  despondency,  and  to  labor  on  at  his  confining  employ- 
ment in  a  hopeless,  drudging  manner,  as  though  he  had  a  certain 
cheerless  path  to  pursue  on  his  journey  toward  the  grave,  and  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  follow  it  unrcpiningly,  but  with  no  thought 
of  a  pleasant  future  to  lighten  its  present  dull  and  dreary 
monotony. 

He  looked  at  her  for  a  time  in  silence  from  under  the  corner  of 
the  nightcap,  and  then,  when  she  perceived  that  it  was  gradually 
overshadowing  his  one  uncovered  visual  organ,  gently  replaced  it, 
he  cleared  the  huskiness  which  he  felt  in  his  throat,  and  addressed 
her  abruptly : 

"  Do  you  know  that  you'vo  saved  ray  lifo  V 

She  was  rather  startled  by  the  suddenness  of  the  question,  but 
modestly  replied  in  the  gentle  voice  which  was  her  wont,  that  he 
was  good  enough  to  overrate  any  little  services  she  had  been  able 
to  render,  and  that  she  hoped  he  would  not  place  any  estimate 
upon  her  slight  attentions. 

It  appeared  to  inflame  him  to  a  high  degree  of  exasperation  to 
hear  her  thus  underrate  what  she  had  done,  and,  but  that  at  the 
moment  the  eccentric  covering  upon  his  head  dropped  suddenly 
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over  liu  entire  visage  and  came  within  an  ace  of  Boflfbcnting  him, 

ii  is  im] ible  to  ny  whal  burst  of  indignation  might  nol  have 

risen  to  his  lips.    As  she  replaced  it  in  its  proper  titofttion,  he 
having  been  somewhat   calmed   by  tlie  Incident,  be    poki    ■ 
qttietly  but  with  evident  determination  in  nil  tones. 

"Yon  have  indcod,  madam,  saved  myworthfcas  and  aim! 
lift  ;  u  lift  which  from  the  i'im  has  been  one  long  struggle  against 
ill  fortune,  until  it  had  become  a  mere  hopeless  passing  along 
down  the  broad  highway  <>i'  sorrow,  I  never  know  whnl  it  was  to 
bo  greeted  by  a  kindly  word  or  a  smiting  countenance,  and  though 
I  have  pined  for  the  love  and  friendship  of  my  fellow-beings  Per 
long  voars  and  vents,  my  uncouth  Bhapo  and  countenance  Eui 
always  boon  a  brood  and  lie-tin-  barrier  to  the  communion  of  my 
kind.  As  yon  may  have  seen,  I  bad  aoeitiingly  a  destiny  of  toil 
before  mo  to  follow  out,  and  as  you  may  also  have  seen,]  have 
followed  it  out  unrepininglvj  but  without  spirit  or  hope.  Von  do 
not  need  to  aak  me  die  reason  ;  you  know  it  now.  Bnt  as  I  hove 
lain  bore  and  watched  your  noiseless  movements  rormd  die  stran- 
ger's couch,  and  seen  how  you  have  even  denied  yourself  nl  timet 
in  ordor  to  procure  the  little  dointios  diet  would  serve  to  refresh 
the  sick  man,  even  diougli  you  fell  you  need  never  look  for  a  re- 
turn, a  new  sensation  has  infused  itself  into  my  heart,  and  when 
strength  returns  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  go  forth  into  the  world 
of  labor,  it  will  he  with  a  new  life  running  through  my  veins,  and 
a  dctennin;iii<.ii  to  emulate  those  who  have  from  nothing  taken 
their  stand  in  the  ranks  of  wealth  and  power." 

He  seemed  quite  exhausted  by  this  long  speech,  and  lay  for 
moments  breathing  hard  and  with  his  eyes  closed  togOther. 
But  rousing  himself  once  more,  and  fixing  his  bright,  restless  cyo 
upon  the  widow,  ho  nodded  significantly  towards  her,  seeming  thus 
mutely  to  express  that  she  should  but  have  patience  and  await  the 
coining  issue.  Then,  as  if  addressing  some  invisible  familiar,  and 
continuing  to  nod  towards  her,  he  murmured  forth  : 

"  Not  lor  myself— not  for  myself;  0  no,  no  !  Bnt  for  her  and 
her  child ;  the  great-hearted  woman  and  her  tender  babe.  Wc 
shall  see — we  shall  sec ;  yes,  yes,  we  shall  sec  !" 

And  ho  continued  to  nod  in  an  expressive  manner  to  the  mild 
countenance  of  the  widow,  until  tho  nightcap  put  a  stop  to  this 
propensity,  suddenly  and  promptly,  by  once  more  swallowing  up 
his  yellow  visage  and  extinguishing  him  completely  for  the  night. 


There  was  much  talk  in  Calcutta  of  a  man  who  had  been  once 
known  as  a  poor  drudge  in  one  of  the  great  commercial  houses, 
who  on  his  recovery  from  a  fit  of  severe  illness  had  suddenly 
lushed  into  active  business  on  his  own  account,  beginning  in  a 
very  small  way  on  borrowed  capital,  succeeding  in  everything  he 
undertook;  speculating  in  large  ventures,  and  never  under  any 
circumstances  failing  to  come  out  without  an  overwhelming  suc- 
cess attending  him  ;  dashing  on,  never  touching  anything  but 
what  turned  out  well,  until  in  a  few  years  this  man  became  one  of 
the  foremost  among  the  great  Calcutta  merchants,  and  one  of  the 
few  who  sailed  triumphantly  down  on  the  bosom  of  the  great  tide 
of  prosperity. 

We  know  this  man  and  why  thus  he  had  aroused  from  a  long 
sleep  of  despondency  and  sprang  forth  into  the  great  race  of  which 
he  now  was  one  of  tho  foremost  runners.  "We  know  that  it  was 
to  repay  a  debt  contracted  while  the  fever's  hot  agony  coursed 
through  lus  veins  in  torrents  of  molten  lead.  We  know  it  was  to 
repay  the  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  of  a  stranger  who  had  de- 
prived herself,  even,  for  the  sake  of  a  poor  sojourner  beneath  her 
humble  roof.  "We  know  it  all,  and  therefore  do  not  wonder  when 
wc  pass  beneath  the  portal  of  an  abode  of  Eastern  luxury  and  arc 
told  that  the  widow  and  her  child  are  here  to  pass  away  the  pleas- 
ant remainder  of  their  lives  in  the  midst  of  every  comfort  that  the 
heart  can  desire. 

And  so  they  might,  but  that  it  was  not  so  ordained  to  be.  That 
widow  and  mother  was  to  be  stricken  down  in  her  turn  by  the 
hand  of  fell  disease,  and  in  her  turn  was  to  be  watched  over  by 
one  whose  life  seemed  devoted  to  her  every  want  and  wish.  If 
money  could  have  purchased  life  she  would  have  been  spared,  but 
here  it  was  but  as  leaden  dross,  and  the  enchanted  talisman  of 
gold  grew  pale  and  helpless  in  the  presence  of  the  all-powerful 
magician,  Death.  The  dark  and  unpiereeable  curtain  descended 
slowly,  and  as  it  fell  at  length,  hid  that  gentle,  kindly  spirit  for- 
ever from  the  gaze  of  mortal  eye. 


There  was  a  human  form  extended  upon  a  couch  in  a  darkened 
chamber,  and  over  it  there  hung  the  figure  of  a  man,  ill-favored, 
dried  and  yellow,  in  the  attitude  of  deep  and  silent  grief.  His 
hand  rested  on  the  golden  locks  of  a  little  girl  by  his  side,  iu  a 
kindly,  pitying  woy,  as  though  knowing  her  to  be  too  young  as 
yet  to  feel  what  all  this  solemn  silence  meant,  and  unconscious  of 
the  deep  loss  she  had  here  sustained.  He  gazed  upon  the  pallid 
figure,  and  then  looked  down  upon  the  little  face  that  was  fixed  in 
mute  wonderment  upon  the  strange,  gloomy  paraphernalia  spread 
out  before  her;  a  meek  and  quiet  little  thing,  long  used  to  uncom- 
plainingly submitting  to  sorrows  that  had  already  plentifully 
strewed  her  young  life,  and  given  her  that  face  of  gentle  timiditv 
which  made  it  so  sweet  to  look  upon.  She  looked  up  at  him  as  he 
rested  his  hand  upon  her  head,  and  with  a  face  in  which  timid 
wonder  at  what  she  saw  around,  and  full  and  affectionate  confi- 
dence in  him  looked  forth,  asked  him  : 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  mama?" 

He  took  her  up  in  his  arms,  and  sitting  down  in  the  darkened 
room,  while  he  gently  parted  the  golden  locks  from  her  fair  young 
forehead,  said,  in  a  low  voice  : 

*•  Kina,  darling,  your  mama  has  gone  upon  a  long,  long 
journey." 

The  child  looked  puzzled  as  her  eye  wandered  toward  the  couch 
on  which  her  parent  lay  so  still  and  cold. 


"A  long;,  long  jounu  tntifnl  land  far 

away  up  beyond  the  higl 

.  chorchc  .  and  beyond  the  clouds  thai  you  see  above 
you,  and  ■  the  blue,  blue  sky  when  dwell  I  u 

otar*  that  you  hove  watched  so  often  from  your  Uale  bedroom 
window.  There  Is  to  be  her  home,  and  there  -lie  waits  for  the 
coming  time  whin  her  little  daughter  shall  '"■  allowed  by  the  good 
God  to  join  her.  Before  she  wont  upon  this  journey,  she  called 
me  to  her — it  was  late  last  night,  mid  Kina  was  laid  to  sleep  upon 
bex  little  bi  'i  -  and  a :  i  food  beside  bor,  she  told  me  that  the  hour 
when  --lie  mould  sei  forth  wn  coming  :»  t.  Etor  voice  ws 
that  1  had  to  stoop  down  very  close  beside  her  to  catch  the  words 
be  pol  e  to  mo.  Mir  asked  me  to  tell  her  Kina  that 
not  grieve  because  of  her  going,  for  that  she  bad  bm  sei  forth  to 
prepare  for  bet  little  girl  the  beautiful  home  so  far,  for  away,  where 
they  should  live  forei  crmore,  and  never  he  parted  from  each  other 
again.  And  when  the  hoar  shall  come  for  Kina  to  go  and  join 
hot  there,  she  will  behold  hor  mother  winding  imiling  near  her, 
and  holding  out  her  hand  to  lead  her  on  the  pathway  thai  be  i 
to  tread,  and  which  will  take  her  to  her  new  home  so  bright  and 
beautiful  above." 

To  look  at  this  man  as  ho  pointed  upward  reverentially,  while 
a  smile  Ii!  up  his  veilow  eoiililenanec,  one  forgot  that  his  features 
we're  ie_rly  and  ill-favored,  and  that  his  figure  was  shrivelled  and 
bony  and  ill-shaped  ;  one  saw  only  (ho  great  heart  that  beat  with 
all  the  feelings  of  protecting  love  towards  the  child,  and  of  holy 
thought-  engendered  by  the  sacred  subject-  he  had  tried  to  bring 
in  pleasant  guise  before  her  simple  understand  i  air.  It  was  no 
matter  of  wonder  why  that  simple  little  child  clung  BO  fondly  and 
confidingly  to  him  ;  repulsive  as  he  might  seem  at  first  to  others, 
he  was  all  of  pleasant  images  to  her.  ( ),  these  children  arc  acute 
readers  of  the  human  countenance!  Little  heed  take  they  of 
mere  external  lines  and  lineaments;  the  hidden  soul  is  visible  to 
them  in  a  second,  and  according  as  their  minds  may  read  you,  so 
arc  they  attracted  or  repulsed. 

Only  to  note  how  the  blue  eyes  wore  fixed  woudcringly  upon 
hirn,  and  how  the  gaze  wandered  as  he  spoke,  from  thence  to 
the  figure  of  her  motionless  mother  laid  there  so  quiet  and  so  cold. 
You  could  sec  the  indecision  to  grieve  sadly  when  first  told  of  the 
separation,  give  way  at  length  as  he  continued  to  a  subdued  glad- 
ness that  that  dear  mother  had  but  gone  before  to  prepare  all 
things  for  the  time  when  she  should  go  to  join  her  in  her  home  so 
bright  and  beautiful. 

"  My  darling  is  listening?" 

"  0,  yes  ;  I  hear  every  word,  every  single  word  1" 
"  And  then  she  asked  that  I  should  bring  her  sleeping  Kina  to 
her  and  let  her  bless  her  once  again  with  the  last  blessing  of  her 
dying  breath.  And  so  I  lifted  you  without  waking  from  your 
little  bed,  and  laid  you  softly  down  by  your  mother's  side,  and  she 
leaned  over  and  kissed  you  as  you  slept,  and  then  I  saw  that  her 
pale  lips  were  moving  in  a  silent  prayer  for  her  motherless  babe. 
Her  wdiitc  face  sank  slowly  down  until  it  rested  on  the  same  pil- 
low that  bore  her  sleeping  child,  aud  when  I  gently  lifted  it,  I 
found  that  the  waiting  angels  being  quite  ready  she  had  flown 
away  with  them." 

And  thus  it  was  this  child  became  the  life-charge  of  that  man. 
And  when,  after  seeing  all  observances  fulfilled  regarding  the 
burial  of  the  dead  lady,  he  took  the  child  by  the  hand  and  set  his 
face  towards  the  land  from  which  he  had  so  long  been  absent,  it 
was  in  the  hope  that  there  he  should  find  those  who  would  be  kind 
to  his  little  charge  when  he,  her  sole  protector,  should  be  taken 
from  her.  He  was  now  rich  and  independent,  but  still  bore  many 
of  the  eccentricities  which  had  marked  his  earlier  days.  There- 
fore he  had  never  communicated  to  his  relatives  that  he  intended  to 
return,  but  came  among  them  unannounced,  and  wearing  the  same 
threadbare  coat  in  which  he  had  bidden  farewell  to  them  so  long  a 
time  ago,  aud  to  all  outward  appearance  as  poor  as  when  he  had 
last  been  seen  among  them. 

The  Todliuker  family  in  thus  continuing  their  records,  beg 
leave  to  state  their  full  and  implicit  belief  in  the  rather  antiquated 
sentiment  frequently  expressed  by  individuals  laboring  under  ac- 
cumulated misfortunes,  to  the  effect  that  "  troubles  never  come 
single."  The  Todliuker  family  are  living  instances  of  the  fact. 
Wc,  the  afore-mentioned  family,  have  met  with  reverses.  The 
rich  Todliuker  family  is  now  the  poor  Todliuker  family.  Think 
of  it  and  weep,  0  ye  who  have  at  any  time  fallen  from  your  high 
estate!  We  would  shed  tears  plentifully  as  the  summer  rain,  but 
that  a  pocket  handkerchief  has  now  become  as  a  general  thing, 
something  of  an  article  of  luxury  with  us.  They  drop  unre- 
strainedly upon  the  paper. 

A  speculation,  whose  immense  dividend  was  to  aid  and  assist 
the  well-filled  coffers  of  the  house,  and  the  remembrance  of  which 
was  to  go  down  to  posterity  as  a  never-to-be-forgotten  new  sort  of 
North  American  El  Dorado — well,  in  the  first  place,  this  turned 
out,  in  point  of  fact,  a  dead  failure.  Don't  suppose  this  was  all: 
this  was  but  the  beginning  of  the  dreadful  end.  A  terrible  fire 
occurred,  and  the  property  of  the  Todlinkcr  family  was  the  first 
to  suffer.  The  insurance  offices  in  which  it  was  principally  en- 
tered couldn't  stand  the  pressure  of  the  loss,  and  again  we  were 
the  sufferers.  Storms  met  every  vessel  in  which  we  had  the 
slightest  venture,  and  something  always  occurred  to  render  us  the 
usual  losers  when  all  things  became  settled  up.  All  that  could 
possibly  be  scraped  together  out  of  the  wreck  was  collected,  and 
embarked  in  an  apparently  lucrative  business,  and  as  though  the 
ill-regulated  state  of  mind  of  those  mysterious  personages  recog- 
nized as  the  Fates,  was  only  and  solely  to  be  appeased  by  blows 
upon  the  body  politic  of  die  family  of  Todlinker,  the  final  blow 
was  dealt  at  last,  and  the  consequence  was  we  were  totally  aud 
helplessly  floored !  The  lucrative  business  was  an  overwhelming 
failure. 


The  immediate  reanlfrof  all  dni  ire  a  fallen  t 

hollow  world  tli.it  admired  and  worshipped  us  ai  a  n 
table  dial  now  walk  coollv  and  una  rour 

prostrate  bricks.    All  this  is  dreadful,  but  what  will  Ik-  thought 
when  we  say  that  startling  and  electrical  a«  all  this  inieUig 
came  upon  us,  there  one  day  came  intelligence  10  extremely  start- 
ling and  electrical  that  the  one  wa^  to  the  Other  but  as  a  ten  strike 

iu  a  bowling  alley  m  red  with  a  thunder  crash 

iu  a  West  Indian  tornado  '  And  this  intelligence  WW  to  the  effect 
that  our  fornur  poor  relation,  Uriah  Todlinker.  had  returned  long 
ago  from  the  Easl  a  millionaire!  Criah  Todliuker,  the  man  that 
the  youngesl  of  tin-  family  u-ed  to  -nub  with  impunity  at  the  din- 
ner-table, i*  now  able  to  count  In-  rh  he-  by  tin-  bucket-full! 
Uriah  Todlinker,  that  was  almost  as  ^»A  a-  turned  out  of  the 

house  on  the  dav  of  hi-  return   by  that    indjvidu.il  whom  wc  used 

ignate  as  our  respected  progenitor,  bm  whom  we  now  can 
find  no  better  title  for  than  a  consummate  old  donkey.  Uriah 
returned  a  millionaire  ;  wc  can  scarcely  gel  over  it! 

Now  do  we  feel  that  we  have  don.-  him  gro  -  injustice  we  ad- 
mit it,  we  acknowledge  it.      .Many  placed  as  we  are  would   n-inain 

stubbornly  stiff-necked   upon   thi-   point.    Do  No. 

We,  on  the  contrary,  come  forward  with  a  manly  and  honest  out- 
stretched hand  and  -ay  to  him,  "  l'"r/i  vein--  ;  we  have  wronged 
you.  The  true  worth  of  your  honest  heart  we  bare  ever  known, 
but  the  deep  consideration  wc  feel  for  you  we  never  ha 
Itcfore.  Allow  us  to  do  >o  now,  aud  at  the  humc  time-  to  congrat- 
ulate  you  upon  the  good  fortune  you  so  well  deserve,  trusting  that 
for  long  years  to  come  you  will  live  to  enjoy  it;  and  at  the  same 

time  to  I*-  allowed  to  leave  our  kind  wishes  for  the  health  and  hap- 
piness of  the  sweet  young  lady  over  whom  you  are  now  oxer 
parental  affection  and  control." 

This  is  the  stand  ire  take  in  the  matter,  and  though  wc  cannot 
as  yet  sec  that  our  highly  respected  kin-man  meets  our  advances 
with  all  the  cordiality  we  could  wish,  we  have  very  little  doubt 
but  what  the  baud  of  time  will  yet  obliterate  all  unpleasant  re- 
membrances, and  that  it  will  not  be  long  ere  we  are  united  under 
one  roof  and  in  one  happy  circle,  acknowledging  him  only  as  its 
noble  head  and  centre. 


SANJ>FLJE». 
In  our  ride  through  the   irondjark  woods   lure,  our  horses  were 

tormented  with  one  of  the  greatest  nui-anees  of  the  colony,  the 
sand-Mies.  These  Hies  are  a  kind  of  mid^e — small,  filmy  Dungs, 
like  the  midges  at  home;  but  they  are  not  only  extremely  kirn, 
but  excessively  venomous.  They  are  as  numerous  as  the  grain? 
of  sand  in  the"  sterile  Iron-Bark*  ranges.  They  cover  the  whole 
ground  in  spring  ;  and,  as  you  advance,  they  rise  up.  and  cover 
your  horses'  leg;  and  chest,  and  puncture  them  in  such  a  manner 
that  their  legs  are  totally  covered,  in  a  very  few  minutes,  with 
blood.  The  horses,  of  course,  become  quite  frantic  with  them, 
not  being  able  to  stand  still  for  a  moment ;  so  that  it  is  no  trivial 
matter  to  go  into  a  wood  with  them  at  this  season.  As  the  sum- 
mer proceeds,  1  expect  the  birds  eat  them  up  ;  but  in  Spring  they 
are  countless.  Their  effect  on  men  is  much  worse  than  on  hi 
Wherever  they  bite,  the  part  swells  excessively,  and  becomes  a 
great,  livid  boil,  as  large  as  a  walnut.  I  was  bitten  on  the  wrist 
last  summer,  in  riding  on  the  Sydney  border,  by  one.  The  next 
day  my  hand  was  enormously  swelled  ;  and  then  the  swelling  set- 
tled into  one  of  these  boils,  which  are  very  sluggish  and  difficult 
to  cure.  This  took  more  than  a  month,  and  would  not  heal  till 
treated  with  caustic.  Another,  this  spring  has  bitten  the  other 
hand;  and  the  venomous  bite  lias  gone  exactly  through  the  same 
process;  and  they  have  left  two  livid  scars,  which,  will  no  doubt 
remain  for  life. — Uoiciu's  Two  Years  in  Victoria. 


TOBACCO. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  poisons  in  the  vegetable  world. 
It  belongs  to  the  same  list  of  drugs  with  prnssic  acid,  arsenic,  and 
henbane.  Many  a  man  is  chewing  or  smoking  enough  even-  day 
to  kill  outright  three  or  four  of  the  stoutest  men,  using  it  iu  the 
same  way  for  the  first  time.  Its  deadly  action  is  fiesl  fell  upon  the. 
nerve-power.  When  enough  is  taken  at  once  to  destroy  life,  its 
nicotine  principle  suddenly  kills  the  electro-vital  fluid  circulating 
in  the  nervous  system.  Various  experiments  on  dumb  animals 
exhibit  its  shocking  power  to  agonize  and  kill.  A  single  drop  of 
its  condensed  oil  would  take  the  life  of  the  hardiest  man  accus- 
tomed to  its  use.  Its  next  fearful  work  is  seen  in  the  blood.  It 
reaches  the  circulation  by  the  absorbents  of  the  mouth.  It  reaches 
it  also  by  the  process  of  respiration.  As  the  blood  arrives  at  the 
lungs  to"  exchange  gases  with  the  air,  the  particles  of  tobacco-oil 
floating  in  the  smoke  of  the  cigar  or  pipe  are  inhaled  into  the  cir- 
culation, and  deposited  in  every  pan  of  the  system.  Put  a  vic- 
tim of  this  habit  into  a  hot  bath;  let  full  and  free  perspiration 
arise  ;  then  drop  a  fly  into  that  water,  and  it  dies  at  the  instant  of 
contact. — Medical   World. 


SAVE  IT. 

Yes,  voting  man,  save  it.  Put  it  in  a  safe  place  and  add  to  it 
often.  "Wc  refer  to  the  half-dime  yon  are  about  to  expend  for  a 
cigar,  or  the  dime  you  are  on  the  point  of  foolishly  exchanging 
for  a  "drink."  Oct  a  stout  box  made,  and  whenever  you  are 
tempted  to  spend  your  coin  for  a  useless  indulgence,  drop  it  in 
said  box  instead,  and  listen  to  its  musical  jingle.  Ah!  you  have 
no  idea  how  those  three  cent  pieces,  and  half-dimes,  and  dimes, 
and  quarters,  count  up.  Eu:  try  this  box  savings-bank  for  a  year, 
and  then  count  your  coin,  and  you  will  learn  how  much  money 
you  might  have  wasted  ;  and  not  only  wasted  money,  but  time, 
precious,  priceless  time,  and  formed  habits  of  idleness  and  i 
pation  which  cling  to  their  unfortunate  posses-.a-  as  the  fabled 
poisonous  shirt  of  Xessus  clung  to  him  who  once  pat  it  on.  "1  es, 
save  your  money,  young  num.  and  spend  your  leisure  hours  at 
home  with  your  mother  or  sisters,  and  occupy  yourself  with  ear- 
nest, judicious  study,  and  instead  of  being  a  hewer  of  wood  and  a 
drawer  of  water  for  others  in  your  declining  days,  you  will  stand 
a  chance  of  taking  a  rank  with  the  great  and  prosperous,  and 
honored  ones  of  the  earth. — Loicett  Lecture. 


The  laws  of  nature  are  jnsr  but  terrible.  Causes  and  conse- 
quences are  inseparable  and  inevitable.  The  elements  have  no  for- 
bearance. The  fire  burns,  the  water  drowns,  the  air  consumes,  the 
earth  buries.  And  perhaps  it  would  be  well  for  our  race  if  the  pun- 
isliment  of  crimes  against  the  laws  of  man  were  as  inevitable  as 
the  punishment  of  crimes  against  the  laws  of  nature,  were  man  ai 
unerring  in  his  judgments  as  nature. — Ltma/eUow. 
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JULY  FOURTH,  EV  BOSTON. 

On  this  pngo  will  bo  found  n  strikingly  characteristic  scene,  de- 
lineating; the  appearance  of  Tremont  Street,  where  it  bounds  the 
Common,  during  the  festivities  of  the  glorious  Fourth.  The 
faqadc  of  the  bouses  in  perspective,  with  the  familiar  towers  of  the 
Masonic  Temple,  identify  the  locality  ;  while  on  the  other  side  ot 
the  street  the  columned  elms,  with  their  umbrngcous  drapery,  lend 
a  graceful  effect  to  the  whole.  But  we  are  now  to  view  the  scene 
under  its  abnormal  aspect.  These  inimitable  features  nre  its 
cvery-day  wear ;  but  it  is  crowded  now,  and  characterized  now,  as 
it  only  is  once  a  year.  In  and  about  the  Common  centre  and  cir- 
culate on  our  great  national  holiday — our  political  Sabbath — the 
principal  portion  of  that  tide  of  merry-makers  who  arc  astir  from 
"morn  till  dewy  eve,"  or  rather,  till  midnight.  Mr,  Champncy, 
who  has  sketched  the  scene  expressly  for  our  paper,  hns  caught  its 
living  spirit.  The  dense  crowd,  men,  women  and  children,  young 
and  old,  are  here  moving  to  and  fro,  scampering  across  the  6treet 
when  a  chance  occurs,  rich  and  poor,  blended  in  the  common 
mass,  and  sympathetically  united  in  a  common  spirit,  on  a  footing 
of  perfect  equality.  Here  is  a  carnage  making  its  way  through 
the  hnman  tide ;  there  we  sec  a  dragoon's  horse  rearing  at  the  un- 
expected explosion  of  a  hunch  of  crackers — the  obligato  accompa- 
niment or  rhe  day's  rejoicing  with  the  juvenile  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation. A  swarthy  foreigner,  with  his  hand-organ  and  chattering 
monkey,  is  noted  in  the  press.  Tins  day  his  instrument  is  elo- 
quent with  "  Hail  Columbia,"  the  "  Star-Spangled  Banner,"  and 
"Yankee  Doodle,"  and  his  receipts  are  large  in  consequence. 
The  balconies  of  the  private  residences  are  filled  with  ladies  and 


lie,  and  the  majority  of  them  concede  this  unexampled  develop- 
ment to  be  the  fruit  of  our  political  system.  They  may  well  do 
so  ;  for  the  richest  portions  of  the  old  world,  blessed  by  nature 
with  a  faultless  climate  and  prolific  soil,  have  languished  and  gone 
to  decay,  simply  because  the  energies  of  their  people  have  been 
blighted  and  extinguished  by  a  paralyzing  despotism.  In  vain 
does  the  soil  of  the  south  of  Europe  almost  spontaneously  produce 
the  vine,  the  olive,  the  mulberry,  the  orange — sources  in  themselves 
of  wealth  and  prosperity — while  the  dark  shadow  of  oppression 
rests  upon  its  inhabitants.  The  physical  wealth,  as  well  as  the 
moral  greatness  of  our  countrymen,  dates  from  the  great  national 
act  of  July  4,  1776.  Before  that  the  Americans  had  indeed  made 
marvellous  advances,  but  it  was  because  the  yoke  lay  lightly  on 
their  shoulders.  It  was  not  because  the  burthens  imposed  by 
Great  Britain  were  actually  oppressive,  that  the  men  of  *76  severed 
the  bond  of  union  between  the  two  countries.  It  was  because  they 
saw  the  shadow  in  the  future — because  they  saw  the  consequences 
logically  flowing  from  an  acquiescence  in  the  right  to  oppress 
claimed  by  the  mother  country,  that  they  pledged  "  their  lives, 
their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor "  to  live  free,  and  to  be- 
queath the  priceless  legacy  of  freedom  to  their  descendants.  They 
then  numbered  but  about  three  millions  scattered  along  the  Atlan- 
tic seaboard.  Look  at  the  country  now !  A  population  of  over 
thirty  millions  covers  the  land  from  the  great  lakes  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific — a  population  practising 
all  the  arts  of  war  and  peace,  wealthy,  united,  powerful  enough  to 
bid  defiance  to  the  whole  world,  and  able  to  overawe  the  most  in- 
veterate enemies  of  our  free  institutions. 


cept  by  the  process  of  decay,  with  prematurely  old  faces,  on  which 
arc  already  stamped  the  ineffaceable  marks  of  crime,  poverty  and 
wretchedness,  they  present  a  picturesque  appearance,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  awaken  emotions  of  pity  and  disgust. — The  Garroter 
is  one  of  the  new  order  of  criminals,  whose  trade,  by  the  way, 
seems  destined  to  he  but  short-lived,  from  the  rather  unlooked-for 
severity  of  the  city  judge,  who  sentenced  one  of  their  number  to 
ten  years  in  the  States  prison  for  relieving  the  pockets  of  a  victim 
of  the  sum  of  six  cents  and  a  bunch  of  keys.  The  advent  of  this 
new  mode  of  highway  robbery,  the  alarming  frequency  of  its  oc- 
currence, and  the  seeming  impunity  with  which  it  was  carried  on, 
created  a  panic  for  a  time  in  the  minds  of  the  citizens,  which  not 
unfrequently  gave  occasion  for  mirth  at  the  expense  of  the  timid. 
A  good  story  is  told  by  one  of  the  police  surgeons  who  was  cross- 
ing through  an  unfrequented  street  up  town,  and  in  doing  so 
passed  an  individual  who  was  going  in  the  same  direction  with 
himself.  Finding,  as  he  thought,  when  he  reached  a  corner  that 
he  was  in  advance  of  his  destination,  he  turned  his  steps  and 
again  passed  the  person  whom  he  had  just  left.  On  reaching  the 
cross  street  he  found  that  he  was  mistaken,  and  that  the  one  he 
was  aiming  for  was  yet  in  advance,  when  he  turned  and  hurried 
forward  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  When  he  again  overtook  his 
solitary  fellow-traveller,  and  just  as  he  was  about  to  pass  him  for 
the  third  time,  he  was  astonished  to  see  him  turn  suddenly,  and 
with  all  the  marks  of  fear  and  terror  in  his  voice  and  countenance, 
present  with  a  trembling  hand  a  revolver,  at  the  same  time  gasp- 
ing out,  "  Keep  off,  ke-e-p  of-f  or  I'-l-l  sh-o-o-t."  "Put  up  your 
pistol,  friend,"  replied  the  officer,  "  I'm  not  going  to  harm  you." 
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gentlemen  looking  down  on  the  animated  scene,  while  a  procession 
with  banners  files  through  the  crowd  to  the  strains  of  martial  mu- 
sic. But  it  is  in  the  afternoon  and  evening  that  the  most  impos- 
ing congregation  of  citizens  and  suburbans  is  found  on  the  Com- 
mon. Mr.  Champncy,  in  another  original  sketch  upon  page  44  of 
the  present  number,  has  been  very  happy  in  delineating  this  spec- 
tacle also.  He  brings  before  ns  the  lower  part  of  the  Common, 
with  a  portion  of  Fox  Hill,  the  whole  space  occupied  by  a  sea  of 
human  beings,  the  waves  of  which  swell  to  the  summit  of  the  emi- 
nence. In  one  part  of  the  expanse  you  see  the  staging  upon 
which  the  fine  band  discourses  eloquent  music ;  in  another  place, 
the  frame-works  of  the  pyrotechnic  display  give  promise  of  splen- 
dors to  come.  But  the  attraction  of  the  hour  is  the  double  balloon 
ascension — two  huge  aerostats  having  just  mounted  into  the  air  to 
the  delight  of  old  and  young.  These  celebrations  of  the  Fourth 
have  increased  in  enthusiasm  and  spirit  from  year  to  year,  and 
testify  how  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  American  people  are  the  free 
institutions  under  which  they  live,  breathe,  and  have  their  being. 
Each  anniversary  finds  us  a  more  prosperous,  a  more  powerful 
people,  and  gives  glorious  assurance  of  a  long  course  of  national 
greatness  and  happiness.  The  growth  and  development  of  the 
United  States  under  a  system  of  free  government,  unparalleled  in 
history,  is  now  deservedly  the  marvel  of  the  world.  Foreigners, 
in  times  past,  were  ^vont  to  smile  derisively  at  what  they  were 
pleased  to  term  the  hyperbole  and  extravagance  of  our  Fourth  of 
July  orators,  when  enlarging  on  the  greatness  and  the  destinies  of 
our  beloved  country;  but  since  the  historians,  essayists  and  politi- 
cal economists  of  the  old  world  have  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  facts  of  our  record,  many  of  them  have  gone  beyond  our 
own  writers  and  speakers  in  eulogizing  the  progress  of  our  repub- 


IJFE  EV  NEW  YORK. 

The  streets  of  a  great  city  afford  a  world  of  instruction,  if  we 
would  but  learn  the  lessons  which  are  constantly  presented  to  our 
minds  by  the  ever-varying  phases  of  human  life  which  surround 
us  on  every  hand,  and  jostle  our  footsteps  as  we  walk.  From  the 
millionaire  who  rolls  in  his  carriage  from  the  Fifth  Avenue  to  his 
office  in  Wall  Street,  to  the  starving  pauper  who  goes  from  the 
purlieus  of  Cross  Street  to  the  Potter's  Field,  each  and  all  offer 
salient  points  of  interest  to  an  attentive  observer  which  amply  re- 
pay the  study.  Let  him  keep  his  eyes  open  as  he  hurries  through 
the  thoroughfare  of  trade,  let  him  visit  the  courts  for  the  trial  of 
misdemeanors,  and  thence  let  him  go  into  the  by-streets  and  lanes 
of  the  city,  and  the  student  of  human  nature  will  soon  find  his 
budget  replete  with  objects  worthy  of  his  attention,  and  calculated 
to  excite  every  emotion  of  the  human  mind, 

"  From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe." 

Our  artist  has  furnished  us  with  a  series  of  characters  from  among 
a  great  number  which  fill  his  sketch-books,  and  we  hope  from  time 
to  time  to  present  our  readers  with  similar  groups  of  subjects. — 
The  Mud  Lark  is  a  fair  representation  of  the  children  of  poverty, 
who  are  driven  to  the  streets  by  their  brutal,  besotted  parents,  to 
get  their  living  as  best  they  may,  whether  by  crime,  charity  or 
labor.  From  their  ranks  are*  recruited  the  future  denizens  of  the 
dance  houses,  brothels,  and  dens  of  infamy,  and  their  end  is  the 
poorhouse,  the  madhouse  or  the  prison.  Thickly  scattered  over 
the  city,  they  salute  the  passer-by  at  every  crossing  with  their  in- 
cessant "please  give  me  a  penny,"  interrupted  occasionally  with  a 
spasmodic  effort  to  bring  to  light  the  stones  which  lie  beneath  a 
sea  of  mud.     Clothed  in  the  rags  which  are  seldom  removed  ex- 


"Keep  of-f ,  I s-a-y,"  returned  the  terrified  "victim,"  or  I'-II  sh-o-o-t 
you."  The  officer  tried  in  vain  to  pacify  him,  and  fearing  at  last 
that  his  trembling  hand  might  discharge  his  pistol,  he  took  the 
other  side  of  the  street,  while  the  terror-stricken  passer  took  to  his 
heels  in  the  opposite  direction. — One  of  Judge  Russell's  Cases. — 
There  is  no  more  prolific  source  for  the  study  of  human  misery 
and  degradation  than  the  police  court  in  the  morning,  when  the 
city  judge  "discharges  the  watch."  Here  appear  the  cases  of 
misdemeanor  and  petty  crimes,  and  the  gronp  which  gathers  under 
the  eye  of  the  judge  awaiting  Ms  fiat  is  calculated  in  the  highest 
degree  to  excite  commiseration  and  pity.  The  specimen  given  bj 
our  artist  is  a  mulatto  who  was  brought  up  for  beating  his  wife,  a 
ichte  woman.  Ragged,  wretched  and  miserable,  he  stands  in  a 
posture  of  simulated  humility,  while  the  eye,  turned  askance,  in- 
dicates the  innate  knavery  of  his  heart.  His  more  miserable  and 
degraded  wife  has  thrown  herself  upon  the  floor,  and  by  her  tears 
and  moans  testifies  to  the  feelings  of  shame  and  mortification  con- 
sequent upon  her  position. — The  Young  Chiffonier. — Since  the 
advent  of  Ebling  in  the  office  of  superintendent  of  the  thorough- 
fares of  the  Empire  City,  the  only  effort  at  ridding  them  of  their 
accumulations  of  filth  and  garbage  wlxich  has  been  made,  has 
been  by  the  class  of  rag  gatherers  of  which  the  illustration  gives  a 
fair  representation.  With  such  a  vast  field  in  which  to  exercise 
their  calling,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  have  increased 
to  an  indefinite  extent.  In  former  years  they  were  seldom  seen 
except  during  the  earlier  hours  of  the  day ;  but  now  they  are  met 
at  every  turn  and  comer.  Both  sexes  and  all  ages  are  engaged  in 
the  trade,  and  they  frequently  present  picturesque  subjects  for  the 
artist's  pencil,  however  the  sensitive  mind  may  be  struck  with  the 
apparent,  nay,  inevitable  misery  and  privation  of  their  social  posi- 
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THE   MUD    LARK. 


A    GENUINE   GARROTER. 


ONE    OF   JUDGE   RUSSELl/s    CASES. 


tion.  Poking  ovor  the  mud  heaps  and  accumulated  filth  of  the 
streets  by  day,  they  retire  to  their  dens  as  night  draws  on,  there  to 
separata  ami  collate  the  contents  of  their  budgets,  and  sleep. 
Thus  day  by  day  they  pursue  their  round,  and  death  finds  them 
still  at  their  loathsome  task. — The  Windy  Ghz-z  Man  is,  in  a 
majority  of  instances,  from  Vader-land,  and  one  of  a  thrifty  class 
who,  out  of  an  income  of  ten  cents  per  diem,  save  five.  Tall, 
gaunt  and  cadaverous,  the  individual  whoso  portrait  is  given  (all 
our  sketches  are  from  life),  has  just  purchased  his  noonday  meal 
at  a  coffee  stand  in  Fulton  Market,  and  munches  it  as  he  goes, 
keeping  up  his  incessant  cry,  "  Win-dy  glaz-z-z ;  win-dy  glaz-z." 
An  occasional  struggle  takes  place  in  his  throat  between  his  words 
and  the  pic,  in  the  spasmodic  effort  to  do  two  things  at  once.  A 
compromise  is  effected,  however,  before  any  serious  consequences 
occur,  and  he  goes  on,  rarely  meeting  a  customer,  and  satisfied 


around  him,  and  he  finally  disappeared  from  the  stage,  while  his 
more  juvenile  competitors  multiplied  until  they  now  number  by 
scores.  The  filthy  state  of  the  streets  has  been  a  godsend  to 
them,  proving  the  truth  of  the  old  adage,  "It's  an  ill  wind,"  etc. 
In  Cortlandt,  Fulton,  and  other  streets  leading  from  the  ferries, 
they  most  do  congregate,  awaiting  their  customers  from  the  rural 
districts,  and  offering  their  services  to  "  shine  up  "  the  understand- 
ings of  those  who  are  willing  to  spare  a  sixpence  for  the  sake  of 
appearances. — John  Chinaman. — Not  the  least  striking  among  the 
characters  which  meet  the  eye  in  passing  through  some  of  our 
principal  thoroughfares  are  the  Chinese  cigar  venders,  who  may 
be  seen  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Park,  and  a  few  other  promi- 
nent localities.  They  arc  the  remnants  of  a  bond  of  acrobats  or 
jugglers  which  was  organized  under  the  management  of  specula- 
tors to  perform   throughout  the  principal   cities  of  the  Union. 


butt  for  the  overgrown  boys  and  rowdies  of  the  metropolis,  and 
they  have  gradually  adopted  the  "latest  style."  We  have  our- 
selves seen  a  scamp  of  the  "Mose"  school  walk  up  to  one  of  their 
stands,  coolly  select  a  cigar,  and  walk  off,  and  when  poor  John 
demanded  payment  for  his  wares,  draw  back  his  fist  and  threaten 
to  "  lam  "  him  if  he  did  not  "  go  way."  God  grant  them  a  speedy 
return  to  the  Flowery  Kingdom,  for  they  are  sadly  out  of  place 
here. — The  Long-shore  Man. — This  is  a  species  of  the  genus  homo, 
indigenous  to  South  Street,  and  the  neighborhood  of  the  docks  on 
the  east  side  of  the  city.  Their  name  is  legion,  and  they  may  be 
seen  of  a  sunny  day  gathered  in  groups  around  the  corner  grog- 
gery,  swearing,  drinking,  disputing,  and  occasionally  fighting. 
Smoking  is  their  familiar  vice,  and  it  is  rare  to  find  one  without 
his  pipe  or  long  nine,  either  in  hi6  mouth  or  pocket.  It  would  re- 
quire a  dozen  illustrations  such  as  that  given,  to  convey  an  idea 


THE   YOUNG    CHIFFONIER. 


THE   WTNDY-GLAZZ-MAN. 


THE   PERAMBULATING    SHOE-BLACK. 


when  he  does,  to  reap  but  a  trifling  profit.  Yet  he  saves  money, 
and  ere  long  the  "places  that  onee  knew  him,  know  him  no  more," 
for  he  has  taken  bis  course  westward,  where  he  has  squatted,  and 
becomes  in  time  one  of  the  "valuable  citizens." — The  Perambu- 
lating Shoeblack; — A  little  more  than  a  year  since  a  solitary  indi- 
vidual "  might  have  been  seen  "  in  front  of  the  old  brick  church 
on  Beekraan  Street,  who,  with  his  arms  folded,  his  back  against 
the  railing,  and  his  eyes  half  closed,  or  walking  rapidly  to  and  fro 
over  a  space  of  about  five  feet,  awaited  with  commendable  pa- 
tience for  customers.  A  small  box  with  a  raised  pedestal,  some- 
what in  the  shape  of  a  boot  sole,  a  bottle  and  a  brush  was  his 
sign  and  his  stock  in  trade.  Trade  soon  became  brisk,  and  many 
were  the  sixpences  he  gathered  in.  He  was  not  allowed  to  enjoy 
the  monopoly,  however,  for  Young  America  was  soon  following 
n  his  tracks.   Ere  long  half  a  dozen  young  aspirants  were  grouped 


Their  first  appearance  was  in  San  Francisco,  where  they  were 
rather  successful  than  otherwise,  and  from  whence  they  were 
shipped  to  New  York.  Finding  that  the  speculation  was  a  failure, 
their  managers  deserted  them,  and  they  were  thrown  upon  the 
charities  of  the  world  in  a  strange  land,  of  the  language  of  which 
they  understood  not  one  word.  Charity  enabled  them  to  start  in 
business,  and  they  are  most  of  them  driving  a  fair  trade.  They 
live  in  a  group  in  a  cellar  at  the  "Five  Points,"  and  have  every- 
thing in  common.  One  of  their  number,  a  smart,  intelligent  man, 
who  speaks  English  rather  fluently,  manages  their  affairs  for  them, 
and  they  form  a  little  community  in  the  world  of  New  York,  but 
not  of  it.  They  have  their  idol,  which  they  worship  in  manner 
and  form  as  at  home,  and  in  all  respects  conform  to  their  original 
customs  and  habits,  except  perhaps  in  dress.  This  for  a  time  was 
unchanged,  but  it  was  soon  found  that  it  served  to  make  them  the 


of  the  unique  and  oftentimes  grotesque  groups  which  are  met  in 
passing  along  South  Street  from  Fulton  Ferry  to  the  Battery  at 
Whitehall,  and  a  volume  to  adequately  describe  their  characteris- 
tics.— The  Peanut  Girl. — This  is  a  character  so  frequently  met  in 
the  streets  of  a  large  city  that  all  will  recognize  in  our  engraving 
the  type  of  a  class  of  street  venders  who  seem  to  possess  omni- 
presence. The  field  of  their  labors  extends  over  all  parts  of  the 
city,  although  they  are  most  frequently  met  in  the  lower  portion 
thereof,  among  the  offices  and  stores  of  the  merchants  and  law- 
yers, by  whom  they  are  patronized  to  a  considerable  extent. 
With  a  boldness  and  effrontery  which  nothing  can  daunt,  they 
thrust  themselves  into  the  sanctum  of  the  editor,  the  private  office 
of  the  merchant  princes,  and  even  into  the  courts  of  justice.  They 
frequently  lay  by  considerable  sums  of  money,  and  as  frequently 
their  trade  is  but  the  cloak  to  the  grossest  immorality  and  vice. 


JOHN    CHINAMAN. 


THE   LONG-SHORE-MAN. 


THE   PEANUT    GIRL. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Kotorial.] 
OF    LOVE   AND    THEE. 

BV  H.  POTTER,  JTl. 

In  tropic  olimea  I'vo  wandered — 'noath  tropic  skies  havo  slept, 
And  hchold  the  glorious  beauty  Of  the  land  from  Incas  reft; 
And  my  soul  drank  in  the  loveliness  of  Southern  eve  and  morn, 
While  my  heart  forgot  its  loneliness,  thy  pride  and  cruel  scorn, 
And  beneath  the  palm's  eool  shade  I  dreamed  of  love  and  thee. 

Off  the  rocks  of  Hermit's  Island,  In  the  roaring  of  the  gale, 
In  the  cold  and  dreary  mid  watch  'neath  the  biting  shower  of  hail, 
At  the  wheel,  or  at  the  yard-arm,  thy  form  -was  ever  nigh : 
And  my  spirit  seemed  to  rise  with  the  storm  that  raged  on  high, 
As  cowering  'neath  the  bulwarks,  I  thought  of  love  and  theo. 

Where  the  gold-eon  coaling  streams  glide  down  the  mountain  slopes, 

I  forgot  tho  miner's  toll  in  the  brightening  of  my  hopes ; 

I  forgot  my  failing  health,  deprivations,  sorrows,  all, 

As  every  morn  and  night  I  listened  for  thy  call ; 

It  would  come  upon  the  morrow — thus  I  hoped  for  love  and  theo. 

But  the  morrow  never  came  which  called  me  to  thy  side, 
'Twas  my  destiny  to  love — and  thine  to  cherish  pride ; 
Thus  we  stand  towards  each  other,  suffering  and  apart, 
Though  both  thou  and  I  must  feel  we  continue  one  in  heart: 
And  forgiving  all  thy  scorn,  I  think  of  love  and  thee. 

Tears  have  passed  sinco  our  last  meeting,  and  now  a  toil-worn  man, 
I  have  travelled  home  to  sec  thee — thy  loved  features  once  to  scan ; 
And  if  thy  pride  has  lessened,  thy  woman's  faithful  heart 
Will  forgive  my  hasty  words,  and  bid  me  not  depart, 
But  whisper  sweet  pel-mission  to  think  of  love  and  thee. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

SEAL    HUNTING-. 

BT    FREDERICK   "W.    SAUNDERS. 

Once  upon  a  time,  when  I  was  young  and  green  (consequently 
an  indescribable  number  of  years  ago),  I  was  tempted  of  Satan,  in 
the  guise  of  a  master  mariner,  to  accept  the  responsible  position  of 
ordinary  seaman  on  board  his  atrocious  little  brig,  bound  on  a 
scaling  voyage  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  Had  I  known 
the  least  little  bit  of  what  a  sealing  voyage  was  in  reality,  I  would 
have  stoutly  resisted  the  tempter  and  he  would  have  fled  from  me, 
but  my  experience  of  the  sea  having  been  gathered  from  a  few 
short  and  pleasant  passages,  1  was  possessed  with  the  notion  that 
all  voyages  were  .alike,  and  in  this  belief  allowed  my  name  to  he 
added  to  the  brig's  articles,  and  myself  and  my  traps  transferred 
to  the  forecastle,  a  peculiarly  nasty  and  dreary  little  den,  about 
twelve  feet  in  length,  by  nothing  at  all  to  speak  of  in  width. 

Having  pleasantly  passed  a  few  days  alongside  the  wharf,  dur- 
ing which  time  we  amused  ourselves  some  sixteen  hours  per  diem, 
in  taking  on  board  salt  to  cure  the  seal-skins,  barrels  for  oil,  if  we 
got  any ;  salt  horse,  rum,  and  hard  bread,  for  our  sustenance ; 
pitch,  tar,  and  various  other  sweetmeats,  for  the  use  of  the  vessel, 
■we  spread  our  white  wings  to  the  favoring  gale,  and  crept  gallant- 
ly down  the  harbor,  with  the  velocity  of  a  canal  barge  under  a  full 
head  of  horses. 

A  few  days  at  sea  disclosed  the  fact  that  of  all  the  obstinate, 
self-willed,  conceited  and  contrary  little  yellow  pine  jades  that  ever 
trotted  salt  water  and  zigzagged  over  the  face  of  the  great  deep, 
our  brig,  the  Arrow,  was  by  far  tho  most  hateful.  It  "was  evident 
to  all  on  board  that  a  serious  mistake  had  been  made  by  her  build- 
er in  hanging  her  rudder,  and  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  that, 
instead  of  being  where  it  then  was,  it  should  have  been  hung  upon 
one  side,  about  midway  between  the  stem  and  stern,  when,  we  were 
convinced,  we  should  have  got  along  much  better,  as  the  continual 
and  earnest  desire  of  the  brig  seemed  to  be  to  progress  broadside 
first. 

It  was  too  late  then,  however,  to  effect  any  very  extensive  alter- 
ations in  her  model,  so  we  wiggled  along  with  slow  and  solemn 
motion,  drifting  rather  than  sailing  down  the  northeast  trades ; 
pitching  and  rolling,  bouncing  and  flouncing  through  the  storms 
and  calms  of  die  equator ;  then  again  getting  the  trades,  we  run 
through  their  entire  breadth,  still  heading  south,  always  south, 
passing  through  the  torrid  and  temperate  zones,  and  well  into  the 
frigid.  When  close  upon  the  border  of  the  Antarctic  circle,  we 
came  up  with  the  land  of  which  we  were  in  search,  the  South 
Shetland  Islands. 

This  group  of  islands  is  the  most  unreasonable  and  diabolical 
set  of  humbugs  that  can  be  imagined.  Nature  undoubtedly  made 
a  botch  while  endeavoring  to  fashion  a  decent  group  for  a  decent 
part  of  the  world,  and  being  not  a  little  ashamed  of  the  perform- 
ance, she  chucked  them  down  at  the  extremest  jumping-off 
place,  in  the  hope  that  no  one  would  see  them.  In  this  hope  she 
has  unfortunately  been  disappointed,  and  the  stupendous  old 
lady  does  not  fail  to  take  ample  vengeance  on  adventurous  mari- 
ners who  come  to  view  the  nakedness  of  the  land,  by  pinching 
their  noses,  nipping  their  ears  and  things,  till  they  squeal  again. 

"We  came  in  sight  of  the  first  island  on  a  fine  summer  morning, 
with  a  pleasant  breeze  and  the  thermometer  seven  degrees  below 
zero.  Towering  high  and  terrific  above  the  sea,  girded  with  enor- 
mous icebergs,  great  breakers  thundering  continually  against  its 
base,  and  totally  devoid  of  a  landing-place  for  human  beings  in 
its  entire  sixty  miles  of  circumference,  it  didn't  look  very  slick, 
anyway. 

Leaving  this  pleasant  little  farm  on  our  starboard  quarter,  we 
bore  away  for  another  landfall.  The  next  two  or  three  days  we 
poked  about  here  and  there,  seeing  quite  a  numbers  of  islands, 
which,  we  examined  for  seals,  but  finding  nothing  but  a  few  sea- 
leopards,  kept  on  our  course. 

One  little  island  of  about  eight  miles  in  circumference,  how- 


ever, took  us  all  down.  None  of  us  had  ever  seen  the  like,  either 
before  or  behind.  It  had  an  elevation  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet 
above  tho  lovel  of  tho  sea,  and  was  nearly  flat  on  tho  surface. 
This  surface  was  covered  with  an  unbroken  field  of  ice,  ten  feet 
thick,  while  upon  the  top  were  scattered  a  vast  number  of  largo 
rocks,  some  of  which  were  estimated  to  weigh  twenty  tons,  but 
none  of  them  being  united  with  the  soil  beneath,  tho  thickness  of 
the  ice  supporting  them  where  they  lay. 

The  mooted  question  of  how  the  milk  got  into  tho  cocoa-nut  is 
not  more  difficult  of  solution  than  tho  question  how  these  great- 
grandfather pebbles  came  in  that  situation.  They  couldn't  have 
been  deposited  there  by  icebergs,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
tide  didn't  flow  over  it,  and  the  island  couldn't  have  risen  from 
the  sea  with  the  rocks  on  top,  for  the  ice  was  between  thein,  and 
ice  ten  feet  thick  doesn't  form  at  the  bottom  of  tho  sea,  as  I  know 
of.  But  hang  the  rocks  !  we  must  be  looking  after  seals,  or  we 
sha'n't  make  any  sort  of  a  voyage. 

Another  day  of  backing  and  filling  about  brought  us  in  sight  of 
a  large  island,  and  upon  coasting  along  its  northern  side,  we  dis- 
covered a  good  harbor,  into  which  we  run  and  came  to  anchor 
alongside  of  three  or  four  other  ships  that  were  at  the  islands  for 
the  same  purpose  as  ourselves.  The  captains  of  the  different  ves- 
sels came  on  board  forthwith,  and  congratulated  our  captain  upon 
his  safe  arrival  in  port. 

As  they  informed  him  that  seals  were  quite  plenty,  two  boats 
were  ordered  away,  and  each  of  us  being  furnished  with  a  short 
club  and  a  tremendously  long  knife,  we  started  for  the  shore,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  first  and  second  mates,  with  orders  to  slay 
and  spare  not,  but  to  kill,  slaughter  and  destroy  all  of  the  furry 
sea-dogs  that  presented  themselves. 

Away  we  went,  "armed  to  the  teeth,  and  valiant  as  the  Cid," 
in  high  spirits,  and  little  doubting  that  we  should  accomplish  a 
shocking  day's  work.  But  upon  landing,  we  found  a  state  of 
things  we  had  not  anticipated.  It  appeared  that  it  was  the  rule  or 
custom  of  the  island,  for  the  crew  of  the  first  ship  that  arrived  to 
hunt  up  a  good  sealing  ground  and  stake  off  just  so  much  of  the 
beach  as  they  thought  proper ;  the  crew  of  the  next  ship  that  came 
could  not  trespass  upon  this  claim,  but  must  find  one  for  them- 
selves ;  any  poaching  led  to  a  row. 

This  was  rather  discouraging  news  for  us,  as  the  four  ships 
previously  arrived  had  staked  off  the  beach  for  a  distance  of 
twenty  miles  each  way  from  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  and  as 
this  was  the  only  place  on  the  island  where  the  vessel  could  lay  in 
safety,  we  had  the  pleasant  prospect  of  being  compelled  to  row 
that  distance  with  every  boat  load  of  skins.  There  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  comply,  however,  as  the  first  comers  were  the  stronger 
party,  and  we  should  only  get  ourselves  soundly  thrashed  by  any 
infringement  of  their  rights. 

Having  taken  into  the  boat  two  weeks'  supply  of  provisions  and 
"  O-be-joyful,"  without  which  last  existence  is  supposed  to  be  im- 
possible in  that  rascally  region,  we  started  along  the  coast.  A 
long  pull  agaiust  a  heavy  head  wind  and  sea,  with  the  spray  flying 
over  us  and  the  thermometer  at  zero,  "  thai*  or  tharabouts,"  brought 
us  to  a  part  of  the  island  where  we  could  stake  out  a  claim,  pro- 
vided seals  were  plenty  enough.  Landing  was  a  matter  of  no  little 
difficulty,  for  a  tremendous  surf  was  rolling  in,  looking  hungry  and 
wicked  enough  to  swallow  us,  boats  and  all,  at  a  mouthful.  Nearly 
all  our  men  were  old  beach-combers,  however,  who  perfectly  under- 
stood that  sort  of  thing,  and  we  managed  to  get  the  boats  hauled 
up  high  and  dry  on  the  beach,  without  taking  in  a  basket-full  of 
water. 

Having  removed  the  provisions  from  the  boats,  and  made  every- 
thing snug  and  secure  from  being  either  washed  or  blown  away, 
we  took  our  clubs  and  knives  and  started  in  a  body  to  look  for 
seals.  We  had  gone  scarcely  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  along 
the  beach,  when,  in  turning  a  sharp  point  of  rocks,  we  came  sud- 
denly upon  a  pod  of  three  or  four  hundred  old  wigs,  who,  with 
then'  wives  and  progeny,  were  basking  in  the  genial  rays  of  an 
iceberg.  They  were  evidontly  unaccustomed  to  the  improving 
society  of  travelled  gentlemen  like  ourselves;  but  although  they 
manifested  some  little  surprise  by  shaking  their  flippers  and  poking 
up  their  noses  at  us,  they  seemed  upon  the  whole  to  be  disposed 
to  give  us  a  kind  and  hospitable  reception. 

We  highly  appreciated  this  civil  treatment  on  the  part  of  tho 
seals,  and  to  show  that  we  were  more  anxious  to  meet  them,  even 
more  than  half  way,  and  were  not  to  bo  outdone  on  the  score  of 
politeness,  the  chief  mate  advanced  within  good  striking  distanco 
of  a  big  old  fellow,  who,  with  his  head  raised  in  an  attitude  of  at- 
tention, was  winking  knowingly  at  us,  and  swinging  his  heavy  club 
Iiigh  above  his  head,  brought  it  down  spank  upon  the  nose  of  the 
unsuspecting  victim,  laying  him  out  as  dead  as  Chelsea.  This 
was  the  signal  for  a  simultaneous  onslaught,  and  brandishing  our 
clubs,  at  it  we  went,  hammer  and  tongs,  striking  and  pounding, 
kicking,  cuffing  and  thumping  right  and  left  with  astonishing 
vigor  and  bloodthtrstiness. 

The  poor  creatures  at  first  seemed  completely  amazed  and  be- 
wildered at  the  very  striking  attitudes  that  we  assumed.  But 
mercy  is  not  an  attribute  of  sealers,  and  we  kept  pitching  in  after 
a  fashion  that  reminded  me  of  the  way  in  which  the  chosen  people 
used  to  chop  up  those  unlucky  old  codgers,  the  Philistines ;  though 
upon  the  whole  I  don't  know  but  what  it  was  neck  and  neck  be- 
tween them  and  the  'Ebrew  Jews,  both  of  which  parties  must  have 
been  surprising  fellows  in  the  matter  of  increasing  and  multiply- 
ing, or  the  wholesale  manner  in  which  they  slashed  into  and  sliced 
each  other  up,  would  havo  exterminated  the  whole  snarl  of  'em. 

The  unfortunate  critters  stood  killing  uncommonly  well  for  a 
season,  but  finding  there  was  not  so  much  fun  in  it  after  all,  they 
got  up  a  very  respectable  panic  and  made  for  the  water.  We  had 
provided  agaiust  their  escape  in  this  manner,  by  keeping  in  a  line 
on  the  beach,  between  them  and  the  sea,  compelling  them  to"  run 


the  gauntlet  of  our  clubs,  which  we  used  to  such  good  purpose, 
that  by  the  time  the  last  living  seal  had  taken  refuge  in  the  drink, 
upwards  of  three  hundred  of  their  compatriots  lay  dead  upon  the 
sand. 

Having  despatched  the  living,  we  now  paid  our  respects  to  tho 
dead,  running  our  long  knives  from  stein  to  stem  on  the  under 
side,  and  stripping  off  their  jackets  with  a  rapidity  that  would 
have  excited  the  surprise  of  a  Bowery  butcher-boy.  Tho  opera- 
tion of  skinning  and  stacking  hides  occupied  us  busily  enough  till 
night,  by  which  time  our  thoughts  began  to  turn  towards  the  flesh 
pots  of  Egypt.  Accordingly  we  took  up  our  Hue  of  march  for  tho 
landing-place,  and  having  taken  tho  boats  round  to  the  scene  of 
slaughter,  and  hauled  them  up  on  the  beach,  we  prepared  for  our 
supper. 

A  fire  big  enough  for  a  young  volcano  was  speedily  manufac- 
tured out  of  the  fat  of  the  dead  seals,  and  a  kettle  of  water  boiled, 
into  which  an  unknown  herb,  which  the  owners  facetiously  called 
"  tea,"  was  placed  to  steep,  making  a  decoction  which  sailors  call 
"  water  bewitched  and  tea  begrudged."  A  great  hunk  of  raw  salt 
pork  and  an  unlimited  supply  of  adamantine  sea-cakes  made  up 
our  banquet.  Tea-things  being  cleared  away,  the  boats  were 
turned  bottom  side  up  on  the  sand,  and  all  hands  creeping  under- 
neath, laid  down  in  wet  clothes  on  the  still  wetter  sand  to  enjoy 
the  luxury  of  sleep,  in  an  atmosphere  from  a  million  to  a  million 
and  a  half  degrees  "  below  Pedro,"  as  our  cook  had  it. 

Next  morning  we  were  routed  out  at  an  early  and  most  sleepy 
hour,  to  commence  another  day's  freezing  labors.  The  smoulder- 
ing fire  was  replenished  with  more  blubber,  and  the  kettle  was 
about  to  be  hung  over  it,  when  a  strapping  great  seal  that  had 
been  curiously  watching  us  for  some  time,  deliberately  walked 
himself  into  the  flames  and  embers.  However  pleasant  and 
agreeable  this  sort  of  thing  may  have  seemed  to  the  seal,  personal- 
ly, it  struck  us  as  being  a  decided  bore,  for  we  were  in  a  hurry  for 
our  breakfast.  It  was  in  vain  we  kicked  and  swore,  and  pounded 
and  punched  ;  he  was  deaf  to  our  entreaties,  and  it  was  not  until 
after  five  minutes  contemplation  of  this  new  element  that  he  con- 
descended to  resume  his  journey. 

I  saw  the  old  fellow  half  an  hour  afterwards,  sitting  upon  a 
rock,  smelling  and  looking  at  his  scorched  flippers,  with  an  air  as 
though  he  didn't  care  so  much  for  the  burn,  but  would  like  to  have 
the  philosophy  of  the  thing  explained  to  him.  Feeling  it  my  duty 
to  enlighten  him,  I  approached,  and  politely  rapping  him  over  the 
skillet  with  my  club,  whipped  off  his  overcoat  and  added  it  to  the 
pile  of  similar  garments  that  lay  upon  the  beach. 

The  bill  of  fare  for  the  last  night's  supper  required  no  particle 
of  alteration  to  serve  for  breakfast,  which  being  completed,  half  a 
pint  of  "New  England  particular,"  together  with  a  like  quantity 
of  warm  water  and  a  pinch  of  deep  brown  sugar,  was  served  out 
to  each  man,  the  boats  launched,  and  again  we  started  along  the 
coast.  As  we  kept  well  in  shore,  the  better  to  observe  the  coast, 
we  frequently  passed  small  rocks  rising  a  fewrfeet  above  the  water, 
upon  which  a  few  seals  were  generally  congregated. 

To  get  at  these  fellows,  it  was  necessary  to  get  upon  the  rock, 
not  an  easy  thing,  for  the  boat,  rising  and  falling  on  the  heavy 
swell,  could  not  approach  very  near  for  fear  of  staving.  Myself 
and  another  young  fool,  being  the  lightest  of  the  crew,  were  ap- 
pointed to  this  service.  Standing  in  the  bow  of  the  boat,  club  in 
hand,  we  carefully  watched  the  send  of  the  swell,  until,  in  our 
opinion,  the  chances  favored  us,  when  we  sprang,  generally  to  the 
bottom  and  were  compelled  to  scramble  our  way  from  "  full  fath- 
oms nine  "  beneath  the  salt  ice-water,  to  the  top  of  the  rock,  where 
we  killed  and  "  skun  "  the  seals,  threw  the  hides  into  the  boat  and 
followed  them  at  a  flying  leap.  This  latter  feat  we  generally 
"  exploited  "  without  accident,  in  consequence  of  having  a  firm 
foundation  from  which  to  spring.  But  the  jump  from  the  boat  to 
the  rock  was,  "  0  dreadfuls  !" 

The  seals  of  South  Shetland  are,  as  may  be  supposed,  seals  of 
the  most  "  extreme  southern  principles,"  and  the  fierce  and  con- 
tinued attacks  of  our  northern  clubs  upon  their  peculiar  institution, 
wrought  a  wonderful  change  in  a  short  space  of  time.  From  being 
harmless  and  unsuspecting,  they  became  cross  and  shy.  Driven 
from  the  beach,  they  retreated  to  the  rocks  and  caves  ;  molested 
there,  they  fell  back  upon  their  vested  rights  on  top  of  the  icebergs, 
where  they  fought  us,  tooth  and  nail,  fo  the  bitter  end,  in  good 
old-fashioned  style. 

One  day,  while  hunting  about  for  something  to  knock  over,  at 
some  distance  from  my  companions,  I  clambered  to  the  top  of  a 
tall  berg,  in  hopes  of  scaring  up  something  in  the  way  of  game,  to 
keep  my  club  in  practice.  The  top  of  the  berg  was  furrowed- into 
narrow  gullies  of  various  depths,  from  ten  to  a  hundred  feet.  Into 
one  of  these,  of  about  fifteen  feet  deep,  I  carelessly  jumped,  with 
the  intention  of  exploring  its  somewhat  tortuous  course.  No  soon- 
er had  my  boots  struck  the  bottom,  than  to  my  consternation,  I 
found  myself  face  to  face  widi  an  enormous  old  wig,  of  most 
warlike  appearance. 

He  was  evidently  quite  as  much  surprised  at  my  sudden  advent, 
as  I  was  disgusted  at  finding  him  there,  for  he  turned  two  or  three 
back  somersets  before  recovering  his  presence  of  mind  sufficiently 
to  elevate  himself  on  his  fore  flippers,  facing  me,  and  emit  a  loud 
roar,  to  which  I  responded.  Had  I  met  him  on  level  ground  I 
should  have  known  exactly  what  to  do,  to  wit,  knock  him  on  the 
head  and  appropriate  his  jacket  as  lawful  spoil ;  but  just  in  that 
particular  locality  there  were  good  and  sufficient  reasons  why  it 
was  not  altogether  politic  to  pitch  into  him. 

The  first  and  greatest  was,  that  twenty  feet  behind  me  was  the 
edge  of  a  precipice,  looking  down  four  or  five  hundred  feet,  or 
some  such  trifle,  upon  some  especial  sharp  pointed  rocks  that 
would  prick  a  fellow  proper  had  if  he  alighted  upon  them  from 
such  a  height.  The  chances  were  that  if  I  made  a  dive  at  the  old 
wig,  the  old  wig  would  nlake  a  dive  at  me,  and  he  being  the 
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stronge  i,  tvc  1 1 Id   both  go  over  the  i  dgc  togothor.    The  gully 

■was  too  narrow  for  mo  to  pass  him,  and  the  sidoii,  fifteen  foot  in 
height]  projected  over  at  the  top,  bo  that  it  was  utterly  impo  ible 
to  climb  out. 

fcloro  was  a  picklo  of  tho  most  decided  character.  Night  wag 
coming  on,  my  shipmates  would  never  think  <>f  looking  for  mo 
there,  and  tho  simple  alternative  presented  itself,  either  to  Ktny 
where  I  was  all  nigh!  and  let  the  senl  poke  me  over  tho  edge  in 
the  darkness  (in  case  I  didn't  freeze  to  death  before  that  catas- 
trophe occurred),  or  to  go  in  for  a  fight  »t  once.  1  chose  the  lat- 
ter, and  raised  my  club.  The  old  wig  raised  himself  and  roared. 
I  took  a  stop  in  advance;  the  old  wig  began  to  get  up  speed.  I 
made  u  rush  forward  and  aimed  a  Mow  at  his  head,  and  missed. 
Tho  old  wig's  head  and  shoulders  struck  against  my  shins,  cap- 
sizing mo  mi  to  Ids  back,  where  1  lay  an  able,  on  account  of  the 
narrowness  of  the  passhge,  to  roll  off  on  either  side,  while  lie  hur- 
ried along  towards  iliu  brink. 

With  a  frantic  squirm,  I  Bucceedeil  in  getting  my  head  and 
shoulders  over  his  tafferel  rail  and  my  claws  hold  of  the  ice,  at 
the  vn-y  instant  that  he  slid  from  tinder  me  and  plunged  into  tho 
abyss,  leaving  rao  lying  fiat  upon  my  stomach,  with  mylogsasfar 
as  my  knees  projecting  over  the  edge.  I  picked  myself  up  out  of 
that  position  in  a  desperate  hurry,  and  having  patted  myself  on 
tho  back  in  token  of  approbation  and  admiration  of  my  great  skill 
and  valor  in  extricating  myself  from  a  perilous  position,  Iran 
hastily  along  the  gully  in  search  of  some  place  "where  I  could 
ascend  to  the  top  of  the  borg  and  make  my  way  down  to  my  ship- 
mates on  tho  beach,  before  it  should  be  too  dark  to  do  bo.  But 
the  further  I  proceeded,  the  deeper  grow  the  crevice,  until  at  last 
I  was  brought  to  a  stand  by  a  wide  chasm,  nobody  knows  how 
many  feet  deep,  which  completely  blocked  any  movement  in  that 
direction. 

This  was  certainly  a  most  romantic  situation ;  fifteen  feet  of 
perpendicular  ice  wall  is  not  easily  scaled,  and  to  hew  out  stops  in 
the  BOlid  ice  would  occupy  a  period  of  timo  longer  by  about  threo 
hours  than  would  be  required  to  freeze  me  as  hard  as  a  thirty-two 
pound  shot.  Tho  wind  was  breezing  up  strong  and  cold  from  tho 
southwest,  and  the  long  Antarctic  night  was  upon  me. 

Tor  the  first  and  only  time  in  my  life  I  envied  my  shipmates 
their  bod  upon  tho  wet  sand  beneath  the  boats,  and  by- the 
side  of  a  smoking  blubber  fire.  Even  that  was  disagreeable  and 
uncomfortable  enough  in  all  conscience,  but  it  was  feather-beds, 
blankets,  and  hot  Tom-and-Jerry,  to  being  perched  upon  an  ice- 
berg and  imprisoned  within  walls  of  the  same  chilling  material. 
I  was  well  aware  that,  even  if  I  did  succeed  in  getting  out  of  the 
gully,  it  would  ho  impossible  to  descend  to  the  beach  without 
breaking  my  neck  halt  a  dozen  times,  so  after  hacking  out  three  or 
four  steps  in  the  wall,  I  quit  work  for  the  day,  and  fell  to  dancing, 
kicking  up  my  heels,  and  bouncing  about  generally,  to  stave  off  a 
most  importunate  drowsiness,  through  the  longest,  darkest,  and 
coldest  night  that  ever  blew  out  of  the  sky. 

After  an  interval  of  about  tlu-cc  weeks,  morning  reluctantly  con- 
sented to  make  its  sulky  appearance  in  the  northeast,  and  discon- 
tinuing the  toughest  and  loncsomest  dance  I  remember  ever  attend- 
ing, I  went  to  work  upon  my  steps,  which  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
ascending  after  an  hour's  hard  labor,  and  stiff  and  sore,  and  tired 
and  sleepy,  I  hove  in  sight  of  the  camp  just  as  the  boys  were  pre- 
paring their  early  "  something  to  take."  A  dozen  steaming  pana- 
kins  were  held  out  to  me,  two  or  three  of  which  I  punished,  and 
burying  myself  in  blankets  and  seal-skins,  I  slept  like  a  top  for 
the  bulk  of  about  twenty-four  hours. 

Six  months  of  such  labors  filled  up  the  brig,  and  we  started  for 
home,  where  we  arrived  safe  and  sound,  to  bo  cheated  out  of  nine- 
tenths  of  our  wages.  But  that  was  nothing  more  than  we  ex- 
pected, as  every  man  does  who  sails  "on  a  lay;"  the  method  of 
settling  a  voyage  being  somctlung  after  this  fashion  :  Jack  walks 
into  the  office  and  is  addressed  by  the  agent : 

"  Well,  Jack,  on  such  a  month  there  was  five  dollars  you  had." 

"  Yes." 

"And  five  dollars  you  didn't  have,  makes  ten." 

"  Yes." 

"  And  five  dollars  you  never  will  have,  makes  fifteen ;  all  of 
which  amounts  to  twenty-five  dollars  ;  which  being  deducted  from 
twenty-seven  dollars  and  forty-nine  cents,  your  share  for  that 
month,  leave  a  balance  coming  to  yon  of  one  dollar  eighty-seven 
and  a  half  cents.    Just  sign  that  receipt." 

"  All  right,"  says  Jack,  grabbing  a  pen  and  squaring  himself  at 
the  desk;  "just  shell  out  yer  pewter,  what  there  is  of  it." 

The  pewter  is  shelled  out,  Jack  pockets  it,  and  forthwith  goes 
in  pursuit  of  some  one  to  steal  it  from  him.  In  this  he  succeeds 
admirably,  and  it  is  not  until  he  is  knocking  over  seals  on  another 
voyage,  that  a  vague  idea  gets  into  his  head  that  there  might  possi- 
bly have  been  some  slight  mistake  about  the  settlement,  for  he  can't 
quite  understand  how  it  could  have  been  that  he  spent  so  much 
money  during  the  months  he  was  hugging  tho  south  pole. 


THE  SECKET  OF  BEAUTY. 

Persons  may  outgrow  disease,  and  become  healthy  by  proper 
attention  to  the  laws  of  their  physical  constitutions.  By  moderate 
and  daily  exercise,  men  may  become  active,  and  strong  in  limb 
and  muscle.  But  to  grow  beautiful,  how  ?  Age  dims  tho  lustre  of 
the  eye,  and  pales  the  roses  on  beauty's  cheek  ;  while  crow-feet  and 
furrows,  and  wrinkles,  and  lost  teeth,  and  gray  hairs,  and  bald 
head,  and  tottering  limbs,  and  limping  feet,  most  sadly  mar  the 
human  form  divine.  But  dim  as  the  eye  is,  as  pallid  and  sunken 
as  may  be  the  face  of  beauty,  and  frail  and  feeble  that  once  strong, 
erect,  and  manly  body,  the*  immortal  soul,  just  fledging  its  wings 
for  its  home  in  heaven,  may  look  out  through  these  faded  win- 
dows, as  beautiful  as  the  dewdrops  of  a  summer's  morning,  as 
the  tear  that  glistens  in  affection's  eye,  by  growing  kindly,  by  cul- 
tivating sympathy  with  all  human  kind  ;  by  cherishing  forbearance 
towards  the  foibles  and  follies  of  our  race,  and  feeding  day  hy  day 
on  that  lovo  of  God  and  man  which  lifts  us  from  the  brute,  and 
makes  us  akin  to  angels. — Hill's  Journal  of  Health. 


[Written  fin  ItniiouV  Pfetorbl.] 
TB  DEUM    L  \  t  J)  \  His. 

Lt  jiMii  runm  rms. 

Tho  nun'*  lout  my*  ton  IhrOOgfa  the  ehftno  1  "tivaiJilng, 

Ami  OH  tho  'iltJir  luy  with  rudiawe  bright ; 
Eaeh  holy  brain  In  fnfti'ni"!  Im-juiIv  n  ciniuK 

A  mettongox  of  light 

The  flntt  faint  rtwdowi  Of  thO  cTo  TOW  "(raying 

Along  tho  bIiIm  and  o**w  the  ouibls  H<»ot; 
Upon  tho  ma    l«  cohunnj  they  were  playing, 
Afl  ripploi  "ii  thi 

Doop  Mii'H'i'  rolgnod  -a  ioIi  inn  quad  paraded 

Throughout  iii"  m  I  a  Mmblj  gathered  then); 
Aud,  u  tin-  light  from  out  the  chancel  fndud, 
Each  head  wua  bowed  In  prayec. 

And  o'er  tho  Benson,  slowly,  softly  stealing, 
The  organ's  nut<'-<  mHodlounly  tiroso; 

Now  full-toned,,  through  the  archei  grandly  pealing, 
Like  rush  of  Alpine  snown, 

"0,  Grid,  we  praise  thee  I"    As  the  bearing  ocean 
With  rolling  billows  hurst*  upon  the  shore, 
Swelled  by  each  voice  with  pure  and  true  devotion, 
The  chant  weut  up  in  power. 

But  softer  strains,  new  symphonies  revealing. 

Entranced  the  listening  car  with  strange  delight; 
Aud  lingering  round  the  dark  old  Gothic  ceiling, 
Seemed  loth  to  take  their  llight. 

The  organ  ceased — the  echoes,  slowly  dying, 
Were  lost  in  space  and  faded  from  the  ear; 
But  still  a  voice  far  absent  seemed  replying, 
In  accents  sweet  to  hear, 

As  if  tho  holy  chant  to  heaven  ascending, 

Had  soared  through  space  and  was  accepted  there: 
Aud  with  tho  joyous  tones  of  angels  blending, 
An  echo  left  iu  air. 

O'er  every  heart  a  cnlm  and  blissful  feeling, 

Inspired  by  sacred  sounds  and  visions  camo : 
A  lovely  spirit  to  the  soul  appealing — 
Religion's  holy  flame. 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE     CHOICE. 

BY   MARGARET    VERNE. 

"I  have  known  Robert  ever  since  I  was  a  child,  to  be  sure. 
Ever  since  we  went  to  Miss  Willcy's  school  together ;  he  a  little 
boy  in  a  linen  frock  and  palm-leaf  hat,  and  I  stepping  high  in  my 
new  dignity  of  muslin  dresses  and  white  aprons.  Yes,  I  have 
known  him — and  known  him  well — from  the  time  he  brought  me 
cowslips  and  daisies  from  his  father's  fields,  and  laid  them  bash- 
fully upon  my  low  desk,  up  to  the  hour  he  stood  in  our  little  par- 
lor, and  said  to  me,  plainly  and  simply,  as  he  always  speaks  : 

" '  Mary,  I  love  you  better  than  any  one  else  upon  the  earth. 
Will  you  be  my  wife  V 

11 1  do  not  know  why,  but  I  have  been  expecting  this  all  my  life. 
Expecting  that  some  day  Robert  Sprague  would  reach  out  his 
brown  hand  to  me,  and  offer  to  lead  me  carefully  and  kindly 
a  down  this  rough,  yet  sweet  and  beautiful  life.  But  I  have  uot 
thought  that  I  should  stand  hesitating  over  his  offer  while  he  had 
given  his  great  noble  heart  to  my  keeping.  Yet  I  had  not  known 
Willard  Pierson  then.  I  had  not  dreamed  of  the  rich  poetry  and 
sweet  flow  of  language  that  would  so  entrance  my  whole  being.  I 
had  not  thought  that  a  tall,  slender  and  singularly  graceful  form 
would  glide  between  my  heart  and  Robert's,  shutting  out  for  a 
time — will  it  be  forever  ? — his  noble  face  and  quiet,  deep  ways. 
A  preacher — a  pure  minister  of  the  gospel;  learned,  eloquent  and 
high-minded — and  a  true,  honest,  and  to  me  always  respectful  and 
tender,  country  farmer !  How  I  wish  I  knew  how  to  choose ! 
One  makes  me  restless,  uneasy,  and  yet  so  ambitious  by  his  refined 
elegance  ;  and  the  other  sends  a  happy,  trustful  thrill  through  my 
heart,  as  with  one  appreciative  glance  of  his  eyes,  he  tells  me, 
what  six  months  ago  would  have  made  my  highest  bliss  to  know. 
One  offers  me  a  city  home,  where  the  spacious  rooms  seem  like 
beautiful  gardens,  with  their  costly,  floral  carpets,  and  vases  of 
crimson  cacti  and  drooping  fuchias  aud  myrtle.  A  library  of 
books,  from  which  he  would  teach  me  all  I  wish  to  know.  He 
tells  me  of  exquisite  statues  standing  in  the  soft  twilight,  which 
the  rose-colored  curtains  make  all  the  day ;  of  broad  pictures, 
which  tell  enchanting  stories  of  foreign  lands,  and  make  the  soul 
leap  out  in  song  at  their  very  loveliness.  And  he  says  that,  amid 
all  these  beauties  and  luxuries,  he  will  strive  to  lead  me  up  to  the 
height  which  he  has  attained.  The  other — 0,  Robert ! — offers  me 
a  simple  cottage,  with  shade  trees,  lilacs,  pansies  and  roses  in 
front,  aud  a  broad  garden  at  its  back,  bounded  on  two  sides  by 
currant  bushes  and  cherry  trees,  and  bathing  its  rough  feet  in  a 
saucy,  coquettish  brook,  which  laughs  and  sings  all  day  at  the  ig- 
norant grasses  aud  flowers  that  lay  their  heads  upon  its  bosom,  as 
if  to  stay  for  a  while  its  silvery  waters.  The  brook  where  Robert 
taught  me  to  fish,  and  said  laughingly  to  me,  that  the  reason  why 
I  was  not  more  successful,  was  because  the  fishes  were  too  busy 
with  my  portrait  in  the  water,  to  pay  attention  to  tho  bait.  He 
has  a  library — a  very  little  one,  of  course; — to  be  kept  in  a  hook- 
case  ;  but  I  don't  doubt  he  knows  every  word  it  contains.  0,  if  I 
only  knew  what  was  right  for  me  !  "When  I  go  to  mother  for  ad- 
vice, she  will  only  say  : 

"  '  Mary,  which  do  you  love  best  ?' 

"  I  suppose  if  I  go  to  God,  he  will  aid  me.  I  asked  Robert 
once — when  my  brother  died — if  he  ever  prayed  ;  and  I  never  shall 
forget  the  soft,  reverent  manner  in  which  he  answered,  as  he  drew 
mc  to  an  open  window,  where  we  could  sec  broad,  green  fields, 


lite  pile  of  Milliner  vUmtle,  *  Mary,  how  can  I  hflp 
praying  and  prai 

"I  think  he  in  v<  n  noble  ;  f<<r  when  be  noticed  my  hesitancy  of 
manner  al  the  time  he  asked  me  t<»  be  hi-  wins,  he  said  : 

"' I  understand  how  it  i  re  another's  happiness,  be- 

side mini-,  to  dedde.  You  have  an  offer  from  a  man  that  stands 
higher  in  life  man  I  do.  I  do  not  fear  for  yonr  decision,  Mary, 
for  I  have  great  faith  in  your  purity  of  action  and  thought    I 

would  not,  for  the  Kike  of  my  love  for  you,  urge  you  to  Cflft  in 
your  lot  with  an  bumble  fanner,  when  all  the  advantage*  of  a  high 

position  in  society  lie  waiting  for  your  Act  aa  you 

will,  my  friend  !'  " 
The  clock  stoking  ten,  aroused  Mary  Ashley  from  her  ten 

and  throwing  back  her  long,  unloo-i-4  hair  from  her  fare,  -he  went 

to  an  open  window  and  lool  cd  out  Into  the  itarry  night,  and  with 
clasped  hands  and  raised  eyes,  .-he  seemed  in  the  immediate  pres- 
ence of  Him  to  whom  -In;  pray  d. 

A  week  later,  Mar;,   rat  in  li<  r  chamber  pondering  over  the  viMt 

she  had' mode  to  Mr.  Picrson's  home-  in  the  city  ;  and  with  a  happy 

smile  upon  bet  fa  her  diary  and  Wrote  u*  follow  : 

"Mr.  Person's  i*  a  beautiful  home,  and  ho  i-  an  aocompiisiied 
man.  Had  it  not  been  tor  one  little  occurrence  winch  transpired 
while  I  was  there,  I  should  have  now  been  his  betrothed  wife. 
One  morning,  very  early — long  before!  thought  anyone  beside 
myself  wan  astir  in  the  hoii-c — i  thought  to  enjoy  u  (piiet  view  of 
street  life  in  the  city,  and  accordingly  went  softly  down  Hairs  into 
the  front  parlor.  I  had  been  there  but  a  few  moments  before  X 
heard  voices  which  seemed  to  issue  from  the  back  parlor,  through 
the  folding-doors,  which  were  slightly  ajar.  1  at  once  recognized 
them  us  belonging  to  Mr.  Tier-on  and  hi-  sister  Frances. 

"'You  will  marry  Miss  Ashley,  then,  will  you  not,  Willard?' 
asked  the  lady. 

" '  Certainly,  certainly,  Frances/  answered  tho  gentleman. 
'Long  since,  that  subject  was  settled.' 

"  'And  the  lady  has  not  hesitated  at  all  over  yonr  offer?' 

"'Ha,  ha,  ha!  You  amuse  me,  sister;  why,  bow  could  she 
hesitate,  when  so  much  was  offered  for  her  acceptance  V 

"  And  yon  think  her  in  even-  way  fitted  to  become  your  wife  ? — 
your  equal  in  mind  and  education  ?' 

"'No,  not  my  eqnal  in  mind.  Few  women  rise  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  understanding  of  which  we  men  boast — you  are  an  excep- 
tion, Frances.  Mary  is  pretty,  kind  and  affectionate,  and  will  bo 
faithful  to  mc.     I  shall  ask  no  more  of  her.' 

"  I  did  not  wait  for  any  further  revelation,  but  with  a  grateful 
heart  went  back  to  my  chamber.  I  could  not  wed  a  man  who 
would  stoop  to  utter  a  falsehood  to  save  his  own  vanity  from  being 
wounded — a  man  who  was  professedly  wedded  to  holiness  aud 
purity  ;  and  so  when  he  asked  me,  the  day  following,  when  I  would 
consent  to  make  liis  home  bright  and  happy  by  being  his  wife,  I 
softly  told  him  that  the  time  would  never  come.  He  appeared 
chagrined,  iu  fact,  quite  angry,  and  told  mc  that  I  had  blasted  his 
hope  for  a  life  time.  I  only  bowed  ray  head  in  reply,  for  I  could 
not  believe  that  all  his  happiness  depended  upon  one  whom  ho 
considered  his  inferior,  and  whom  he  would  have  taken  to  his 
home  as  he  would  a  pet  bird  or  kitten,  to  love  him,  not  to  be  his 
companion  in  high  attainments  and  Cliristian  excellences.  I  pray 
he  will  see  his  error  before  he  long  teaches  the  doctrines  of  a  great 
and  holy  Father. 

"  Robert  camo  to  me  the  evening  after  I  returned  home ;  and  it 
was  the  happiest  moment  of  my  life,  when,  without  a  repetition  of 
his  olden  question,  I  went  to  him,  without  a  word,  and  laid  my 
hand  in  his,  and  heard  him  say  so  fervently,  '  God  bless  you, 
Mary  !'"-"#  #  *  *  * 

Ten  years  have  passed,  and  Mary  Sprague  sits  besides  her  hus- 
band listening  to  the  reading  of  the  evening  paper.  Among  tho 
current  items,  he  read  as  follows  : 

"Rev.  "Willard  Pierson  has  been  dismissed  from  his  pastoral 
labors,  by  the  members  of  Church,  upon  the  charge  of  im- 
proper and  unchristian  conduct." 

"And,"  said  Robert,  laying  aside  his  paper,  and  drawing  his 
chair  still  closer  to  Mary's  side,  "for  your  sake,  I  have  accepted 
the  nomination  of  my  friends  to  be  one  of  the  number  to  represent 
my  native  State.  You  are  too  noble  and  good  to  live  so  secluded. 
We  have  together,  and  by  each  other's  aid,  arisen  to  the  station 
which  is  offered  us  ;  and  by  that  same  mutual  aid,  and  ever  a  firm 
trust  in  God,  we  raav  not  fear  what  lies  for  us  in  the  future." 


A  REVOLUTION 
AMONG     THE     MAGAZINES. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  pay  three  dollars  to  obtain  n  first  class,  elegant- 
ly illustrated  and  carefully  edited  Magazine,  filled  with  original  reading  of  tho 
most  entertaining  character. 

BALLOU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY 

has  opened  the  eyes  of  the  public  to  the  fact,  that  they  can  obtain  a  better 
Magazine  for  one  dollar  a  year  than  they  have  heretofore  been  charged  three 
dollars  for. 

"TOO    CHEAP!    TOO    CHEAP!!" 

cry  the  old  fogy  publishers.  "  IIow  can  a  Magazine,  containing  o^e  hundred 
pages  of  original  matter,  and  j*oktt  or  fifty  illustrations  iu  each  nomber.  be 
aUorded  for  o>e  dollar  a  year,  or  at  ten  cents  by  the  single  number!:5 

VERY     EASILY     DONE! 

Step  into  our  publishing  and  printing-house,  and  observe  our  facilitiee  for 
doing  business,  arid  the  heavy  edition  we  print — nearly  82*000  copies — and 
you  will  understand  how  it  is" done,  and  that  it  pays  handsomely. 

is  printed  on  the  finest  of  paper,  being  the  cheapest  Magazine  in  the  world, 
and  containing  more  original  matter  than  any  other.  Never  meddling  with 
political,  sectional  or  sectarian  questions,  its  aim  is  to  make  home  cheerful 
and  happy.  Just  such  a  work  as  any  father,  brother,  or  friend  would  intro- 
duce to  the  family  circle. 

JUDGE    FOR   YOURSELF. 

tCT1*  Enclose  ora  dollar  in  a  letter  addressed  as  below,  and  the  Magazine 
will  be  sent  bv  return  of  mail,  and  fur  a  whole  year. 
No.  22  Winter  Street.  M-  M.  BALLOT/,  Boston.  Mass. 
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THE  BEACON  REGATTA  CUP. 

Wo  prosont  herewith  an  accurate  representation  of  the  Beacon 
Cup,  awarded  to  tho  "  Union,"  as  the  victor  of  the  boat  race  which 
camo  off  on  Charles  Eiver,  Juno  13.  Tho  goblet  is  a  fine  speci- 
men of  workmanship,  is  of  solid  silver,  about  15  inches  in  height, 
and  decorated,  as  the  picture,  which  was  drawn  expressly  for  us 
by  Hill,  shows,  with  very  appropriate  figures  and  devices.  It  is 
surmounted  by  a  miniature  figure  of  a  boatman  with  an  oar,  and 
grouped  around  tho  stem  arc  flags,  oars,  shells,  boat-hooks,  coils 
of  rope,  etc.  It  cost  about  $125,  and  was  a  prize  well  worth  try- 
ing for.  C.  F.  Shimmin,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  and  a  few  other  gen- 
tlemen, got  up  the  prize  and  instituted  the  race.  The  trial  was 
witnessed  by  thousands,  and  was  a  finely  contested  race.  An 
accurate  and  dotailed  account  of  the  race  was  published  in  the 
Boston  Post,  to  which  we  arc  indebted  for  the  particulars  which 
are  well  worthy  of  being  placed  on  record  for  preservation  and 
reference,  since  boating  is  likely  to  become  a  favorite  institution  of 
Boston.  The  weather  throughout  the  afternoon  was  delightful  for 
spectators,  immense  numbers  of  whom  were  assembled  in  every 
available  spot  in  the  vicinity  of  the  starting  point  and  along  the 
line  of  course  on  the  Western  Avenue.  Numerous  fast  teams 
could  also  be  seen  running  busily  to  and  fro  during  the  race.  A 
large  number  of  gaily-dressed  ladies  honored  the  occasion  with 
their  presence ;  the  fine  residences  on  the  lower  part  of  Beacon 
Street  presented  a  brilliant  and  gala-like  appearance  with  their 
fair  adornments  in  window  and  house-top.  The  numerous  grace- 
ful-looking club  boats,  with  gaily  uniformed  crews,  was  one  of  the 
most  attractive  features  in  the  scene.  The  only  drawback  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  everybody  was  the  roughness  of  the  water,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  boatmen  were  unable  to  show  up  to  the 
public  the  best  time  of  their  respective  boats.  The  entrances  for 
the  race  were  as  follows  : — Camilla,  six  oars ;  Union  six  oars ; 
Sabrina,  six  oars  and  coxswain ;  Urania,  six  oars  and  coxswain  ; 
Harvard,  eight  oars.  The  Camilla,  Sabrina  and  Harvard  belong 
to  students  of  Harvard  University,  the  Union  and  Urania  to  clubs 
bearing  their  respective  names,  having  their  boat  houses  at  Bra- 
man's  Baths.  An  allowance  of  fifteen  seconds  to  the  oar  was 
agreed  upon  in  favor  of  the  six-oared  boats.  The  boats  drew  into 
line  at  four  o'clock,  in  the  order  above  named,  presenting  a  beau- 
tiful aquatic  picture.  At  the  report  of  a  pistol  from  the  judges' 
stand,  the  start  was  made  in  very  excellent  style.  When  about  a 
half  minute  out,  it  was  evident  to  the  spectators  that  the  boat 
Union  had  met  with  some  mishap,  which  caused  her  to  drop  astern 
of  her  competitors,  but  the  nature  of  which  we  have  been  unable 
to  learn.  The  Harvard  at  this  stage  of  the  race  obtained  a  very 
considerable  lead  of  the  other  boats.  The  Unions,  however, 
appeared  to  speedily  overcome  their  difficulty,  and  got  down  to 
their  work  again  in  good  style,  pulling  bravely  on  and  leading  all 
the  other  six-oared  boats  before  reaching  the  outer  station.  The 
Harvard  turned  the  flag-pole  some  twenty-seven  seconds  in  advance, 
but  the  Union  gradually  gained  on  the  home  stretch,  and  finally 
gallantly  crossed  the  line  about  bow  and  bow  with  her  eight-oared 
opponent.  The  grand  struggle  for  the  line  between  these  two 
boats  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  mile  was  probably  one  of  the 
finest  things  ever  witnessed  in  boat  racing.  The  following  was 
the  time  made  by  all  the  boats — the  distance  three  miles : — Har- 
vard, 20  minutes,  20  1-2  seconds;  Union,  20  minutes,  21  seconds; 
Urania,  22  minutes ;  Camilla,  22  minutes,  17  seconds;  Sabrina, 
22  minutes,  24  seconds ;  the  Union  winning  the  prize  with  twenty- 
nine  and  a  half  seconds  in  her  favor.  This  is  the  best  time  ever 
made  by  amateurs  in  Boston,  and  without  doubt  in  the  United 
States,  and  is  the  more  creditable  for  having  been  rowed  in  such 
unfavorable  water.  After  the  race,  the  crews  of  the  Harvard  and 
Union  interchanged  the  most  hearty  and  courteous  cheers,  and  a 
spirit  of  the  most  friendly  and  generous  rivalry  seemed  to  prevail 
among  all  the  boatmen  on  this  occasion.  The  winning  boat  was 
then  rowed  to  the  judges*  stand,  where  C.  F.  Shimmin,  Esq.,  one 
of  the  judges,  and  who  was  mainly  instrumental  -in  getting  up  the 
regatta,  presented  the  prize  cup  in  the  following  neat  and  appro- 
priate speech : — "  It  becomes  my  agreeable  duty,  gentlemen,  to 
present  to  you  the  Beacon  Cup  for  1857,  as  victors  in  the  well-con- 
tested race  delighted  thousands  have  just  witnessed.  Your  laurels 
have  been  hardly  but  honorably  won,  and  to  you,  therefore,  be  the 
guerdon  of  victoiy.  Forgive  me,  gentlemen,  one  and  all,  if  I 
address  you  a  few  brief  words  of  soberness,  which  hardly  seem  to 
tally  with  so  festive  an  occasion.  The  Beacon  Cup,  I  trust,  has 
now  become  an  annual  institution,  and  the  subscribers  to  it  expect 
of  you,  gentlemen,  ever  scrupulously  to  maintain  the  true  and 
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legitimate  tone  of  boating,  and  to  make  a  point  of  honor  that  in 
your  hands  at  least  it  shall  never  degenerate  into  a  mere  excuse 
for  idleness  and  dissipation.  Let  manly  emulation,  free  from  envy 
and  detraction,  ever  flourish  side  by  side  with  all  the  kindly  ties  of 
good  fellowship  and  Christian  brotherhood,  and  your'  consistent 
action  prove  that  the  noble  art  we  all  love  so  well  is  a  powerful 
hygiene  alike  to  the  mind  as  to  the  body.  Gentlemen,  I  have 
done,  and  bid  you  godspeed,  in  the  words  which  form  the  motto  of 
our  cup  :  Macte  Virtute — go  on  and  prosper."  The  judges  were 
Messrs.  Shimmin,  W.  C.  Oris,  G.  T.  W.  Braman,  and  R.  F. 
Clark.  The  winning  boat  was  loudly  cheered,  and  an  elegant 
bouquet  was  sent  to  the  victors  by  ladies  of  Beacon  Street.  The 
following  composed  the  crew  of  the  Union : — E.  S.  Whitman 
(stroke),  George  W.  Smalley,  N.  R.  Bryant,  A.  G.  Baxter,  Jr., 
A.  Whitman,  Jr.,  and  A.  Webster,  Jr.  It  was  well  understood 
by  the  different  clubs  previous  to  the  race  that  the  contest  for  the 
Beacon  Cup  would  be  maintained  entirely  by  the  boats  Union  and 
Harvard,  and  that  the  other  three  boats  merely  entered  to  fill  up 
the  race,  and  to  have  a  trial  for  superiority  among  themselves, 
being  quite  young  men  and  much  fresher  oars  than  the  crews  of 
the  other  two  boats.  For  this  they  deserve  much  credit,  and  the 
thanks  of  all  who  witnessed  the  race.     In  this  connection,  we  will 


remark  that  of  this  portion  of  the  fleet,  tho  Urania,  of  Boston, 
camo  in  ahead,  and  this  crew  gained  much  eclat  for  the  amount  of 
endurance  they  evinced,  and  for  the  handsome  manner  in  which 
they  rowed  their  boat.  Tho  contest  between  the  Urania  and  one 
of  the  Cambridge  boats  was  quite  sharp  during  a  considerable 
portion  of  tho  race.  No  accident  of  consequence  occurred  to  mar 
the  pleasure  or  interrupt  the  harmony  of  tho  occasion.  One 
young  man  was  upset  from  a  small  boat,  and  had  to  swim  for  it, 
but  was  taken  care  of  by  one  of  the  boat  clubs.  In  the  evening, 
tho  Ion  Boat  Club  entertained  the  Unions  and  the  Harvard  men 
in  their  elegantly  appointed  club  room,  at  Braman 's  Baths.  Some 
excellent  speeches  were  made  on  the  occasion,  and  good  songs 
were  sung.  Tho  utmost  enthusiasm  prevailed,  and  good  feeling 
and  fraternity  was  the  order  of  the  evening.  We  rejoice  in  tho 
spirit  with  winch  our  young  men  are  entering  upon  aquatic  sports, 
as  we  rejoice  in  anything  which  tends  to  develop  the  physique  of 
the  race.  We  are  quite  tired  of  seeing  pale  faces,  narrow  chests 
and  shoulders,  and  feeble  movements.  We  wish  to  6ee  upright, 
manly  forms,  vigorous,  elastic  movements,  bluff  brown  cheeks, 
square  shoulders  and  bright  eyes, — men,  in  a  word,  worthy  of  their 
Saxon  ancestry.  Anything  that  encourages  a  fondness  for  out- 
door exercises  is  certainly  worthy  of  encouragement — anything 
which  can  tend  to  bring  up  a  race  of  hardy,  hearty  young  men. 
Boat  racing  appears  less  objectionable  than  many  other  sports, 
because  it  is  not  necessarily  costly,  and  need  not  be  associated 
with  dissipation.  It  is  inspiring  to  the  participants  and  to  the 
spectators.  It  is  the  means  of  calling  out  into  the  air  and  sun- 
shine tens  of  thousands  who  require  some  stimulus  to  bring  them 
out  of  sofa  and  rocking-chair,  and  shaded  stifling  rooms.  Rowing 
is,  moreover,  a  useful  accomplishment  in  people  living  by  the  sea- 
side, and  addicted  to  travel  and  its  exigencies  as  we  are.  To  be 
a  good  oarsman  is  quite  a  feature  in  the  life  of  a  young  man.  We 
hope  to  see  these  races  repeated,  for  if  well  conducted,  there  is  no 
possible  objection  to  them,  while  there  are  positive  advantages 
which  no  one  can  deny. 


CHINESE  DISCOVERY  OF  AMERICA  1400  YEARS  AGO. 

Mr.  James  Hanley,  a  Chinese  interpreter,  has  furnished  the  San 
Francisco  Bulletin  with  some  most  interesting  statistics  in  regai'd 
to  the  discovery  of  America  by  the  Chinese.  He  says  : — "  The 
Spaniards  discovered  America  340  years  ago.  The  Welsh  claim 
an  earlier  discovery  in  favor  of  their  Prince  Madac.  The  North- 
men of  the  eleventh  century  claim  the  honor  of  the  discovery  at 
even  an  earlier  date.  But  the  Chinese  claim  it  prior  to  them  all — 
at  a  time,  according  to  their  history,  about  1400  years  ago.  In 
Chinese  history,  we  find  descriptions  of  a  vast  country,  20,000 
leagues  to  the  eastward  across  the  great  ocean,  which,  from  the 
description  given,  must  be  California  and  Mexico.  The  account 
states  that  several  Buddhist  priests  at  Hingchau,  about  A.  D.  499, 
having  arrived  there,  reported  that  Fusand  (America)  lay  to  the 
east  about  20,000  leagues,  or  9000  miles,  from  Japan ;  and  that,  in 
A.  D.  459,  five  mendicant  priests  had  gone  there  and  distributed 
Buddhist  tracts  and  images  among  the  inhabitants,  which  by  that 
means  changed  their  customs,  as  Buddhism  was  not  formerly 
known  to  them.  The  description  of  Fusang,  as  given  by  the  Chi- 
nese historian,  differs  but  little  from  that  given  by  the  Spaniards, 
when  they  conquered  Mexico.  He  calls  the  country  Fusang,  from 
the  name  of  a  particular  tree  that  grew  there,  and  which  he  de- 
scribes thus :  '  The  leaves  of  the  fusang,  when  first  produced, 
resemble  that  of  the  bamboo.  The  inhabitants  eat  the  fruit,  like 
pears,  and  weave  its  bulk  into  cloth  for  clothing  and  articles  of 
embroidery.  They  have  hooks  which  are  written  on  the  bark  of 
the  fusang.'  Of  this  tree  (the  maguey),  Prescott  says  that  its 
'  bruised  leaves  afford  a  paste,  from  which  paper  was  made ;  its 
juice  was  manufactured  into  an  intoxicating  beverage  pulque,  of 
which  the  natives,  to  this  day,  are  excessively  fond;  its  leaves  sup- 
plied an  impenetrable  thatch  for  the  more  humble  dwellings ;  thread, 
of  which  coarse  stuffs  were  made,  and  strong  cords  were  drawn 
from  its  tough  and  twisted  fibres ;  pins  and  needles  were  made  of 
the  thorns  at  the  extremity  of  its  leaves  ;  and  the  root,  when  pro- 
perly cooked,  was  converted  into  a  palatable  and  nutritious  food. 
The  maguey,  in  short,  was  meat,  drink,  clothing,  and  writing  ma- 
terial for  the  Aztec !'  The  religion  of  the  Aztecs  was  in  most 
respects  like  Buddhism.  Their  arts,  institutions  and  customs  were 
almost  the  same  as  those  of  the  Chinese.  By  a  careful  examina- 
tion and  contrasting  of  both  histories,  inquiring  minds  will  not 
doubt,  in  the  least,  that  the  Cliinese  discovered  this  continent  a 
thousand  years  earlier  than  any  other  nation." 


SCENE    ON   BOSTON    COMMON,   JULY    4,   1857. 


[See  page  40.  | 
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TO    t'ORRKHI'ONDKNTS. 

Loitin  R.— Wo  rlo  not  think  ?0U  ran  And  n  tORf  of  either  of  the  orntlonn  de- 
llfenvl  by  General  Wnrron,  on  the  nunlv.  miry  of  what  U  enlled  the  "Bos- 
ton MowKftcre." 

R.  D.  F.— Tlic  subject  you  propofo  Ik  one  of  Uioco  wo  do  not  dUeuM  In  our 
columns. 

R.  8.,  Modford.— St.  Bernardino,  of  Sienna,  In  mU\  to  littVO  DWn  Hie  inventor 
of  tliu  iultlulH  I.  II.  S.,  to  dl-noto  tho  nnnio  and  niisulun  of  DOT  Bavtour. 
Thoy  nre  to  be  (band  In  n  clreln  above  tin-  principal  dcn.ru  t.f  Santo  Croce.in 

nbwnce,  ftnd  nm  wild  to  have  been  placed  there  by  the  wilnt  ufu-r  the 

plague  of  1847,  after  Which  UmO,  theid  tetters  wore  very  i«oou  commonly  In- 
troduced Into  aburcbOS.  Thcui'  letter*  lmve  llftd  nffiglud  to  them  the  fol- 
lowing significations v—Jenu  hominum  Salvator— "Jettu  the  Saviour  of 

inon  ;"  or,  hi  hot  sattts,  "  In  him  In  salvation  "' 

Polituts,— Tin-  term  log-mlling  npplird  In  politlrn  to  n  ifinUimliun  of  mon 
to  effect  an  object,  Ih  derived  from  the  lumbering  buslnea.  and  the  practice 
of  the  men  oi  three  or  four  different  oumpsof  Lumberman  tin  Maine,  uniting 
to  help  each  other  roll  their  log*  to  the  river,  this  bciriK  the  mmit  difficult 
pnrt  uf  their  work. 

Stiukst,  Mfinehenler.  Mnwt.— Aged    porsnint  nre  generally  thought  tn  ho  nir.ro 

•mfteptlblfl  of  cold  than  tb«  potrog,    Tbe  heat  "f  bmnori  beings  hiw,  how- 

OTOr.boen    proved    to   bo  very  nenrly  the    humo,  wlmtcvrr  inuy  !«■  tlii-ir  ngr, 

th.ir  typo,  or  the  rues  tu  which  thoy  belong,  ami  whatever  may  be  the  mi- 
tum  of  their  rood. 

Mbiu'ii  ant's  t'l.citK.— The   Hank  of  England  notes  are  printed  at  the  rate  of 

three  thousand  mi  boar  by  a  Napier  steam  prcus. 
Mkhumi'  —  Tin-  stoamboat  in  emphatically  an  American  invention,    it  was 

in  this  COUntn   that  premiums  WOW  first  offered  for  Its  production;  and  on 

the  Hudson,  til  1807,  it  was  Drat  reduced  to  practice.  It  was  not  adopted  in 
England  until  1812,  and  not  till  1816,  In  France. 

L.  It .  S.—  The  Chinese  tea-shrub  W08  first  introduced  into  Brazil,  in  1810,  but 
Its  culture  WOfl  DOt  Nil  successful  at  that  time  iis  it  liu.s  since  proved. 

T.  0. The  canicular,  or  dog-days,  ore  culled  so.  not  because  dogs  nre  npt  to 

run  mad  at  that  season,  but  from  the  heliacal  rising  of  Sirius,  or  tho  Dog- 
Star,  BJ  typical  of  tho  season  of  the  greatest  heat,  or  wane  of  the  summer. 

G .  0      There  Is  an  old  saying: 

'•  If  the  first  of  July  be  rainy  weather, 
It  will  rain  more  or  less  for  forty  days  together." 

Botanist. — The  poppy,  which  produces  opium,  is  most  extensively  cultivated 
in  India,  where  more  than  100,000  acres  of  the  rich  plains  of  that  country 
nre  occupied  for  this  purpose.  The  peed  is  sown  in  November,  and  the  juice 
is  collected  during  a  period  of  about  six  weeks  in  February  and  March. 

Miss  K.  I.;.,  Wrcntham.— The  cat  was  originally  brought  from  Persia,  and  was 
unknown  to  l'liny  and  the  Roman  writers;  and  the  term  puss  is  thought  to 
bo  a  corruption  of  pers. 

Lucu  P.— The  fossil  Horns  of  France,  England,  Germany  and  Scandinavia  ex- 
hibit ferns  nearly  fifty  feet  high,  and  with  branches  three  feet  in  diameter, 
or  nine  feet  in  circumference. 

Pupil. — The  Scandinavians  believed  that  the  earth  rested  upon  nine  pillars, 
and  the  Brahmins  that  it  is  supported  by  four  elephants. 

C.  C. — General  Scott  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  British,  in  tho  war  of  1812. 

lliQUiaKB. — Tho  salt  in  the  ocean  is  estimated  by  Schafhautl,  at  3,051,342 
cubic  geographical  miles,  or  about  four  times  more  than   the  mass  of  tho 


Alps. 


Secure  them. — Wo  have  a  few  complete  sets  of  our  illustrated 
journal  on  hand,  forming  twelve  elegant  volumes,  in  full  gilt,  uniform- 
ly and  strongly  hound,  with  illustrated  title  pages  and  indexes. 
"Wo  soil  tho  twelve  volumes  for  twenty-four  dollars.  They  can  be 
securely  packed  and  sent  by  express  to  any  part  of  the  country 
on  tho  receipt  of  the  order  and  money.  No  library  should  bo 
without  this  illustrative  record  of  the  times,  for  they  can  never  be 
reprinted. 

Tiie  Home  of  Peace. — Peace  is  located  in  the  heart.  It  does 
not  depend  upon  the  order  of  the  house  nor  the  state  of  the  na- 
tion. A  pacific  disposition  is  always  commendable,  except  when 
it  amounts  to  pusillanimity. 


SPLINTERS. 


The  late  John  C.  Stevens  of  New  York,  who  died  recently 

at  the  age  of  72,  was  one  of  our  most  liberal  citizens. 

....  In  several  sections  of  the  northwest  that  fine  bird,  the 
quail,  is  nearly  exterminated,  says  the  Chicago  Journal. 

....   Tho  Caledonian  Mercury  publishes  an  article  showing  that 
almost  all  the  members  of  the  English  press  are  Scotchmen. 

....  What  a  man  can  do  and  will  do   are  more  significant 
things  than  those  he  has  learned. 

He  that  has  just  religion  enough  to  make  him  hate  those 

of  different  creeds  is  but  half  converted. 

....  A  good  cause  makes  a  strong  heart  and  a  strong  arm,  ay, 
and  a  clear  head  to  direct  them. 

Strewing  caustic  potashes  in  places  frequented  by  rats  is 

said  to  he  a  sure  way  of  expelling  them. 

....   The  iron  horse  now  runs  from  Bangor,  Mo.  to  Jefferson 
City,  Mo.,  in  three  days— half  the  distance  to  London ! 

Mr.  Burr,  surveyor-general  of  Utah,  thinks  one  thousand 

United  States  troops  could  deal  with  the  Mormons. 

The  Albany  Journal  advocates  the  use  of  fire  engines  to 

quell  mobs.     They  certainly  damp  the  ardor  of  rioters. 

A  Mr.   Head  of  Hooksett,  N.  H.,  has  a  calf  eight  weeks 

old  which  weighs  three  hundred  and  thirty  pounds. 

Four  Alabama  editors  fought  two  duels  near  Hamburg, 

S.  C,  recently.    Luckily  none  of  them  were  "leaded." 

The  pebbles  in  our  pathway  make  us  more  footsore  than 

the  huge  rocks  we  stoutly  climb. 

The  first  cargo  of  new  potatoes  ever  brought  from  Anti- 
gua arrived  in  New  York  city  a  few  days  since. 

Only  one-fourth  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  can  speak 

the  old  Irish  language — it  is  dying  out. 

Abraham  E.  Ten  Eyck,  a  venerable  citizen  of  Albany, 

born  before  the  revolution,  died  there  lately. 

....  Those  who  predicted  the  destruction  of  the  world  on  the 
13th  ult.  nre  much  disappointed  at  the  result. 

....   The  New  York  Post  says  funerals  have  become  so  expen- 
sive that  few  people  can  afford  to  die. 

....   The  new  gate  at  the  entrance  of  the  Common  facing  West 
Street  is  highly  creditable  to  Messrs.  Chase  Bros.  &  Co.,  of  this  city. 

The  recent  census  of  St  Louis  shows  a  disparity  in' the 

sexes  of  nearly  7000  in  favor  of  the  males. 

Major  Daniel  E.  Witt  in  West  Lynn  has  a  peony,  the  root 

of  which  was  brought  from  England  200  years  ago. 

....  Mr.  Dallas,   the  American  minister,  is  -a  very  frequent 
attendant  on  the  English  parliamentary  debates. 


KLKAJ,  CUMKTKKJKH. 

Another  city  of  tfafl  'lead  was  recently  -  onaccrated  at  Newton  in 
this  vicinity,  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  including  a  most  elo- 
quent address  from  ProfOMOC  Huntington  of  Cambridge,     The 

city  is  now  :  urruiimlnl  with  tin  .-c  places  of  repose,  and  as  much 
pains  are  taken  to  beautify  the  homes  of  the  dead  a»  the  homes  of 
tin-  living.  Wo  do  not  mean  that  costly  mausoleums  or  monu- 
ments nre  raised — there  ifl  too  much  good  sense  for  that — hut  that 
nature  is  invoked  to  greet  with  her  sweetest  srnilea  the  resting- 
places  of  the  last  of  earth.  We  rejoice  ut  then:  efforts  making  to 
divest  the  grim:  of  tlie  t,''"""1  iiml  horror  with  whi<h  it  wns  for- 
merly invested.  Surely  in  a  Christian  land  it  u  inconsistent  to 
accumulate  shudows  round  an  event  which  to  the  believer  is  hut 
tho  summons  to  a  brighter  life.  It  is  surely  better  to  lay  the  cher- 
ished remains  of  the  beloved  in  a  sceuo  of  sylvan  beauty,  with 
waters  flowing  and  trees  waving,  flowers  springing  and  birds  car- 
olling all  around,  than  to  commit  them  to  the  bleak,  desolate, 
barren  graveyard  that  revolts  tho  eye  and  benumbs  the  feelings. 
In  the  one  cose,  tho  scone  is  the  emblem  of  hope ;  in  the  other, 
the  image  of  despair. 

These  rural  cemeteries  invite  the  Bteps  of  others  than  those  per- 
sonally interested  in  their  precious  deposits.  The  arts  of  tho  sculp- 
tor and  landscape-gardener  render  them  attractive  to  those  who 
have  lost  no  friends,  whose  hearts  are  light  and  prospects  brilliant. 
It  is  well  for  such  to  step  aside  from  the  bustling  thoroughfares  of 
life,  and  to  indulge  in  more  serious  meditations  in  these  secluded 
spots.  It  cannot  be  that  the  living,  however  light-hearted,  can 
peruse  the  records  of  the  dead  without  learning  some  deep  relig- 
ious or  moral  truth.  Faith,  triumphant  over  sorrow  and  pain, 
love,  extinguished  not  with  life,  hero  rind  their  eloquent  expres- 
sion. As  we  wander  among  the  tokens  of  filial  and  parental  and 
conjugal  love,  wo  obtain  a  finer  sense  of  humanity,  a  livelier  ap- 
preciation of  tho  sacredness  of  tho  social  affections,  and  we  go 
forth  from  our  meditations  among  the  tombs  into  the  whirl  of  busy 
life  with  more  refined  and  elevated  feelings,  with  a  wanner  love  of 
our  fellows.  These  rural  cemeteries,  as  Mr.  Huntington  suggest- 
ed, might  tako  the  place  of  those  wayside  chapels  which  in  Cath- 
olic countries  are  ever  open  to  invite  the  passenger  to  step  aside 
for  a  moment  and  pray  or  meditate  on  themes  far  removed  from 
the  petty  cares  of  this  life.  Beneath  their  beautiful  green  arches, 
listening  to  the  music  of  no  earthly  choir,  but  to  the  unpurchased 
melodies  of  nature,  the  soul  will  be  lifted  up,  and  thoughts  in- 
spired that  no  other  scenes  can  suggest. 


FORMATION  OF  PEARLS. 

The  best  settled  scientific  opinion  appears  to  be  that  pearl*  are  a 
diseased,  purulent  secretion  of  the  shell-fish,  originating  in  a 
wound,  and  reaching  their  full  size  in  about  seven  years,  at  which 
period  they  become  fatal  to  the  animal,  and  their  worth  and  lustre. 
It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  some  minute  substance,  such 
as  a  grain  of  sand,  having  become  lodged  within  the  shell  of  the 
creature,  produces  irritation,  like  a  pebble  in  one's  boot,  and  being 
unable  to  get  it  out,  the  tormented  animal  makes  the  best  of  the 
difficulty  by  covering  it  with  a  calcareous  excretion.  The  Chi- 
nese, however,  manage  to  grow  them  by  introducing  into  the  shell 
a  thread  of  fine  silk,  upon  which  is  strung  a  small  bead  of  mother- 
of-pearl.  We  saw  the  other  day  a  pearl-shell,  apparently  a  natu- 
ral production,  the  inside  of  which  was  covered  with  curious 
little  images  entirely  encrusted  with  a  beautiful  uniform  deposit  of 
pearl.  It  was,  however,  an  artificial  production,  the  bas-reliefs 
having  been  introduced  while  the  tenant  of  the  shell  was  alive, 
and  the  deposit  of  pearly  matter  was  a  process  of  time.  This  is 
one  of  the  many  curious  arts  successfully  practised  by  the  Chinese. 


Plumbing. — In  these  days  of  the  universal  application  of 
Cochituate  water  for  all  domestic  purposes,  Jilterers,  to  be  placed 
upon  the  delivery  pipes,  have  become  positive  necessities.  The 
best  which  we  have  ever  used  or  seen  fortius  purpose  are  for  sale 
by  Messrs.  Lockwood  &  Lumb,  48  School  Street,  Boston.  They 
are  cheap,  convenient,  and  exactly  adapted  to  the  purpose.  This 
firm  is  one  of  the  best  plumbing  establishments  in  our  city. 


French  Chivalry. — At  a  French  port  a  wharf  was  being  re- 
paired ;  it  was  necessary  to  drain  a  portion  of  the  dock  round 
about  it ;  the  operation  engendered  a  stench  so  intolerable  that 
the  workmen  recoiled,  and  workwomen  accordingly  were  sent 
down  to  complete  the  operation.  In  "La  Belle  France"  women 
perform  the  most  degrading  offices,  and  may  often  be  seen  yoked 

to  the  plough. 

<  ^»—  » 

Progress  of  Crinoline. — Gaillardet  in  one  of  his  late  letters 

from  Paris,  states  that  the  Empress  Eugenie  has  broken  out  into 

crinoline  more  preposterously  than  ever,  and  that  when  the  king 

of  Bavaria  gave  her  his  arm  in  public,  he  was  compelled  to  bend 

himself  into  a  semi-circular  form ! 


Mr.  Russell. — This  gentleman,  the  war  correspondent  of  the 
London  Times  from  the  Crimea,  has  been  lately  giving  his  ex- 
periences ha  the  form  of  lectures,  which  were  hrilliantly  successful. 


The  blind  Chaplain. — The  Kev.  W.  H.  Milburn,  the  late 
blind  chaplain  of  the  house  of  representatives,  has  been  well 
received  in.  England. 


Liberal. — Dr.  Brandreth  of  New  York  wishes  to  complete 
the  Washington  Monument  at  his  own  expense,  and  is  willing  to 
give  40,000  dollars  a  year  till  it  is  finished. 


Personal. — Fitz  Greene  Halleck  was  lately  seen  in  Broadway, 
Now  York,  as  vigorous  and  genial  as  ever. 


THE  "GREAT  EASTERN' »  STEAMSHIP. 

One  of  the  lions  of  England  at  the  present  time,  and  a  lion  truly 
worthy  of  being  lionized,  is  the  monster  steamer  now  building  at 
M  ill  v,  nil,  in  tbe  Isle  of  Doge,  and  called  the  Great  E.itiern.  The 
steamer  is  designed  to  ply  between  England  and  Australia,  and,  at 
our  readers  already  know,  is  of  the  enormous  burthen  of  22,000 
tons.  She  is  being  built  by  Mr.  John  Scott  Rush.'!),  according  to 
the  suggestions  of  Mr.  I.  K.  Brunei,  who  superintended  the  build- 
ing of  the  Great  Western,  which  made  her  first  voyage  to  this 
country  in  this  country  in  1836.  Mr.  Brunei  made  a  bold  stride 
in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  some  "learned  doctors"  when  ho 
designed  the  Great  Western,  and  inci eased  her  dimensions  by 
thirty  feet  in  length  and  eight  feet  in  breadth  over  the  largest  pad- 
dle-wheel bleamet  then  afloat.  It  was  prophesied  that  the  would 
"  break  her  back  "  on  the  ridge  of  one  of  the  mountainous  waves 
of  tho  Atlantic,  or  "  go  down  end  foremost "  in  a  heavy  *ea — 
neither  of  which  distressing  casualties,  we  need  scarcely  say,  befell 
the  doomed  ship,  which  crossed  the  Atlantic  eighty-four  tin. 
the  space  of  six  years  with  perfect  safety.  Experience  ha- 
firrned  tho  soundness  of  Mr.  Brunei's  scientific  theories,  as  will  he 
seen  by  the  progressive  size  and  power  of  Other  PteSJUtthipi  during 
the  last  few  yearn.  We  can  compare  the  Great  Western  240 
in  length  by  57  feet  in  width,  with  the  British  Queen,  275  feet  in 
length  by  CI  feet  in  width  ;  the  Utter  with  the  Great  Britain,  322 
feet  by  51  feet;  the  Great  Britain  with  the  Himalaya,  370  feet  by 
43  feet,  or  the  Persia,  3!M)  feet  by  45  feet;  and  these  with  the 
Great  Eastern,  which  measures  691  feet  oy  83  feet,  being  nearly 
three  times  the  length  of  the  Great  Western — the  giant  of  1838 
having  become  the  pigmy  of  1857.  The  construction  of  the  levia- 
than steamship  having  been  determined  on  by  the  Great  Eastern 
Company,  according  to  the  design  of  Mr.  Brunei,  a  convenient 
6Jte  for  the  undertaking  was  selected  on  the  eastern  .'bore  of  the 
Thames,  near  Millwall,  adjacent  to  the  works  of  Mr.  J.  Scott 
Russell  &  Co.,  by  whom  the  contract  for  building  the  ship,  and 
also  for  the  paddle-wheels,  was  taken.  The  screw-engines  have 
been  supplied  by  Messrs.  Watt  &  Co.,  of  Birmingham — for  it  is 
intended  that  the  means  of  propulsion  of  this  immense  floating 
mass  shall  combine  the  powers  of  the  paddle,  screw,  and  sail. 
The  preparation  of  the  ground  for  sustaining  the  enormous  weigh! 
to  be  placed  upon  it,  was  in  itself  a  work  of  great  latior;  pOeBWCK 
driven  to  an  immense  depth  in  the  earth  ;  workshops,  forges,  foiui- 
deries,  ateliers  for  the  various  descendants  of  Tubal  Cain,  were 
erected ;  and  on  the  1st  of  May,  1854,  the  building  of  the  leviathan 
ship  commenced,  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  Mr.  Scott  Bnssell. 
As  this  great  work  progresses,  none  of  the  familiar  sounds  of  tho 
ship-yard  are  heard,  for  she  is  all  of  iron,  and  the  "  clank  of  ham- 
mers closing  rivets  up,  gives  dreadful  note  of  preparation."  Thii 
fabric  will  hold  the  population  of  a  moderate  sized  city — that  is, 
4000  passengers  and  10,000  troops.  There  are  ten  boilers,  each 
large  enough  for  a  snug  breakfast  party.  The  paddle-wheels  arc 
fifty-six  feet  in  diameter.  But  the  screw-propeller  is  a  mechanical 
prodigy.  Let  the  reader  imagine  an  enormous  metal  shaft,  24  feet 
in  diameter  and  200  feet  in  length,  from  the  screw-engine  to  tho 
propeller,  moving  an  enormous  screw,  24  feet  in  diameter,  the 
blades  or  fans  of  which,  being  separate  iron  castings  fixed  in  the 
"boss"  or  axis,  may  in  case  of  injury  be  removed  and  replaced 
with  comparatively  little  trouble.  The  steamer  will  have  four 
decks,  and  six  masts. 

MARRIAQES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Streeter,  Mr.  Henry  C.  Smith  to  Miss  Jane  E.  Wil- 
son; by  Rev.  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Charles  Faulwa&ser  to  Miss  Emily  A.  M.  Flagg; 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Dawes,  Mr.  B.  Franklin  Wheeler  to  Miss  Deborah  E.  Howes;  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  William  Dickinson  to  Miss  E/elina  Crane;  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Gannett,  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Parsons  to  Miss  Hannah  Maria  Allen :  by  ISev.  Mr. 
Blaikie,  Mr.  Alexander  McLarren  to  Miss  Ann  McMurrav. — At  Roxbury,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Ryder,  Mr.  Calrin  C.  Bailey  to  Miss  Susan  Herring.— At  Chelsea,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Cox,  Sir.  Chester  E.  Smith  to  Miss  Martha  A.  Brown.— At  Somer- 
ville,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Fairbanks,  Mr.  William  S.  Robinson  to  Miss  Mary  Ann  Cor- 
lew. — At  Cambridgeport,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Cushman.  Mr.  Charles  S.  Baldwin,  of 
New  York,  to  Miss  Lizzie  Hixon. — At  Brighton,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Whitney,  Mr. 
Solomon  A.  Poor  to  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Atkins. — At  Newton  Corner,  by  Rer.  Mr. 
Bush,  Hon.  H.  C.  Hobart,  of  Chilton,  Wis.,  to  Miss  Anna  Clarence  Mower. — 
At  Dedham,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Burges3.  Mr.  EUery  C.  Daniell  to  Miss  Olive  C.  Guild. 
— At  Ipswich,  by  Rev.  Mr  Kimball,  Mr.  Andrew  P.  Frisbie  to  Mi^s  Abigail 
Burnham. — At  Lowell,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Albert  G.  Flint  to  Miss  Sarah 
C.  Bullock.— At  Grafton,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Biscoe,  Mr.  George  H.  Cahoone.  of 
Providence,  R.  I.,  to  Miss  Charlotte  S.  Clarke.— At  New  Bedford,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Taylor,  Mr.  David  R.  Tripp  to  Miss  Angenette  E.  Wilcox. 

DEATHS. 

In  this  citv,  Mrs.  Sarah  Scott.  70;  Mrs.  Rachel  Bates,  formerly  of  Cohasset, 
75;  Mr.  W.  F.  Newcomb,  formerly  of  Nova  Scoria.  43;  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Bollen, 
48;  Mrs.  Abigail  G.  Stephenson,  61;  Mrs.  Sarah  C.Hinsdale,  formerly  con- 
nected with  the  mission  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  at  Mosul,  in  Mesopotamia,  48; 
Mrs.  Mary  H.  Bullen,  4S-— At  South  Boston,  Mr.  Thomas  D.  Francis.  75;  Mrs. 
Mary  A.  Somes,  21.— At  Roxbury.  Mr.  Charles  F.  Gore.  58.— At  West  Rox- 
bury, Mrs.  Sarah  Packard,  45  — At  Charlestown.  Mr.  Merrick  Rice.  45. — At 
Dorchester,  Mrs.  Marv  Hovt.  71.— At  Brighton.  Mrs.  Sallv  Warren^  79.— At 
Quincy,  Miss  C.  Augusta  Mott,  24.— At  Medford,  Mr.  Joshua  Child.  71.— At 
Dedham,  Mr.  Martin  Timmins,  62. — At  Andover.  Mr.  Walter  S.  Kendall.  30. — 
At  Reading.  5Ir.  Lola  Parker,  48.— At  Franiingham.  Mrs.  Eliza  E.  Child*'.  31. — 
At  South  Danvers.  Mrs.  Lvdia  Newhall,  54. — At  Gloucester,  Capt.  John  John- 
ston, 80.— At  Tyngsborough.  Deacon  William  Blodgett,  6S-— At  Plymouth, 
Mrs.  Jane  Lanman,  65. — At  Southboro',  Mr.  William  Parker,  73. — At  Lunen- 
burg, Mr.  Milton  Kilbum,  53.— At  Yarmouth.  Mrs.  Desire  Ryder.  84.— At 
West  Yarmouth,  Capt.  Zenas  Crowell,  61. — At  East  Dennis.  Miss  Susan  Sears, 
63.— At  Edgartown,  Mr.  Jeremiah  Pease,  65.— At  West  Tisbury,  Miss  Sarah 
Luce,  37-— At  Bangor,  Me.,  Mr.  Leonard  March,  44.— At  Zanesville,  Ohio,  Mr. 
P.  W.  Wait,  44.— At  Dubuque,  Iowa,  Mr.  James  StanieLu,  of  Boston,  59- 
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[Written  for  Bnllou's  Pictorial.] 
MAY  VAN  IIVSEN. 

BT    MRS.     L.     9.     GOODWIN. 

Darling  May  Van  Huson, 

Huniming-bird  and  fairy ; 
Thornless  all  life's  roses  aro 

Unto  foot  so  airy. 

"Whoso  all  day  suiileth, 
Soft  at  night  should  slumber ; 

"Whoso  chase  th  others'  cares, 
Cares  should  ne'er  encumber. 

May  Van  Huson — dowdrop! 

Tiny  as  thou'rt  seeming, 
Thou  mayest  fill  some  manly  heart 

Sooner  than  we're  dreaming. 

Ah,  well  might  thy  lover, 

Like  some  child  a-Maying, 
Deem  there  is  no  flower  beside 

Worth  a  moment's  straying: 

Blessing  all  the  pathway 

Leading  to  bis  blossom, 
Plant  the  choice,  young  violet 

In  his  happy  bosom. 

lake  a  sheaf  of  sunbeams 

Spring's  glad  angels  loosen, 

Bright  and  unobtrusive  aye, 

Charming  May  Van  Husen. 

BIRDS. 
Birds  are  singing  round  my  window 

Tunes  the  sweetest  ever  heard; 
And  I  hang  my  cage  there  daily, 

But  I  never  catch  a  bird. 

So  with  thoughts  my  brain  is  peopled, 

And  they  sing  there  all  day  long: 
But  they  will  not  fold  their  pinions 

In  the  little  cage  of  song  I— It.  H.  Stoddard. 

RIVERS. 
Sec  the  rivers — how  they  run 
Through  woods  and  meads,  in  shade  and  sun : 
Sometimes  swift,  sometimes  slow, 
"Wave  succeeding  wave,  they  go 
A  various  journey  to  the,  deep, 
Like  human  life,  to  endless  sleep. — Dyeb. 

THE    POETS. 
I  see  poets  darting  in  splendor, 

Bright  birds  from  the  tropic  of  mind. 
"Why  mock  at  each  self-deemed  immortal? 

To-day  he  is  lord  of  his  kind. — Miss  Jewsburt. 


GOSSIP    WITH     THE    K.EADEK. 

"What  shall  we  do  for  an  excitement?  The  comet  panic  is  over,  and  we  are 
revolving  quietly  on  our  axis,  sustained  on  our  feet  by  gravitation,  and  in  no 
sort  of  danger  of  seeing  stars  too  near  to  be  agreeable  by  whirling  off  at  a 
tangent,  and  everything  has  subsided  into  its  usual  quiet  channel.  Summer 
is  upon  us  with  its  tropical  smiles,  the  grass  is  bathed  with  alternate  sunshine 
and  dew,  but  everything  is  quiet.  Really,  we  must  get  up  some  tremendous 
•  universal  uproar  about  something  or  other  to  save  ourselves  from  dying  of 
ennui Rather  aggravating  is  the  Boston  Post,  while  we  are  groaning  un- 
der the  pressure  of  high  prices,  to  bid  us  remember  that  Mr.  Neal  lived  at 
Autioeh,  Asia  Minor,  on  £4Q  per  annum,  house  rent,  servants'  hire,  boarding 
and  all — got  seven  and  a  half  pounds  of  mutton  for  one  shilling,  fat  fowls  for 
two  pence  apiece,  and  seventy  pounds  of  fresh  fish  for  a  shilling A  vil- 
lain named  Edward  W.  Hawkins,  hung  in  Kentucky,  lately,  wrote  the  day  of 
hia  execution  to  the  editor  of  the  Louisville  Democrat,  to  correct  an  error  of 
the  press.  The  Democrat  had  assorted  that  the  murderer  had  slain  six  indi- 
viduals, whereas  Hawkins  said  he  had  "  only  murdered  four  persons  in  his 

life." Jenny  Lind's  successor  in  the  empire  of  song,  Mdlle.  Hcrtha  de 

"Westers trie nd,  prima  donna  of  the  royal  opera  of  Stockholm,  is  engaged  for 

the  London  season, and  singing  with  great  success Charming,  fat  Alboni 

has  been  delighting  the  patrons  of  her  majesty's  theatre,  London,  with  her 

unrivalled  performances Prince  Napoleon  lately  occupied  at  Berlin  the 

apartments  tenanted  by  Napoleon  I.,  in  1806 "  'Tie  strange,"  muttered 

a  young  man,  as  he  staggered  home  from  a  supper  party,  "how  evil  commu- 
nications corrupt  good  manners.  I've  been  surrounded  by  pitchers  and  tum- 
blers all  the  eveniug.  and  now  I'm  a  pitcher  and  tumbler  myself." There 

is  nothing  better  calculated  to  awaken  devotional  feelings  than  a  contempla- 
tion of  the  "  starry  firmament  on  high."  "  The  heart  of  the  ancient  world," 
says  Everett,  "  with  all  the  prevailing  ignorance  of  the  true  nature  and  mo- 
tion of  the  heavenly  orbs,  was  religiously  impressed  by  their  survey." A 

sensible  lady  lately  remarked,  that  a  newspaper  is  like  a  wife,  because  every 

man  should  have  one  of  his  own Bo  gentle !     Harsh  words  are  like  hail 

stones  in  summer,  which,  if  melted,  would  fertilize  the  tender  plants  they 

batter  down.     Good  advice,  whoever  gave  it The  Westminster  Review 

thinks  Queen  Victoria  is  not  very  discriminating  in  her  patronage  of  talent, 
saying,  "  Unfortunately,  it  is  complained  with  justice  of  the  present  court, 
that,  of  all  classes  of  human  merit,  the  finer  kinds  of  genius  are  those  which 
it  least  delights  to  honor.  Those  branches  of  mechanical  science  which  bring 
a  ready  return  in  wealth — those  branches  of  pictorial  art,  which,  though  ele- 
vating influences,  minister  to  personal  vanity — are  no  doubt  duly  appreciated. 
But  what  great  writer — what  great  scholar  obtains  any  of  that  personal 
favor  which  is  lavished  on  soldiers  who  have  destroyed  their  own  troops,  and 

is  not  withheld  from  political  adventurers  and  lucky  millionaires?" One 

of  our  exchanges  says  that  the  Roman  emperor,  Diocletian,  gave  the  first  ex- 
ample to  the  world  of  a  resignation  of  supreme  power  and  a  throne.  The 
amusements  of  letters  and  of  devotion,  which  afford  so  many  resources  in  soli- 
tude, were  incapable  of  fixing  his  attention ;  but  he  had  preserved,  or  at  least 
soon  recovered,  a  taste  for  the  most  innocent  as  well  as  natural  pleasures,  and 
his  leisure  hours  were  employed  in  building  and  gardening.  He  rejected  a 
solicitation  to  resume  the  imperial  purple  with  a  smile  of  pity,  calmly  observ- 
ing, if  he  could  show  Maximian  tho  cabbages  he  had  planted  with  his  own 
hands,  he  should  no  longer  bo  urged  to  relinquish  the  enjoyment  of  happiness 

for  the  pursuit  of  power." Mr.  Zcngler,  of  the  New  York  Medical  College, 

was  blown  out  of  his  room  by  an  explosion,  and  everything  smashed  in  the 
laboratory,  where  ho  was  attempting  to  fill  a  large  India  rubber  bag  with  oxy- 
gen gas.  Luckily  the  professor  was  unhurt,  but  he  will  have  a  lively  appre- 
ciation of  the  explosive  force  of  oxygen Mr.  M.  Wright,  the  talented 


young  artist,  of  this  city,  has  ample  employment  for  his  pencil.     One  of  his 

happiest  efforts,  was  bis  portrait  of  Dr.  Bell,  of  the  McLean  Asylum Tho 

death  of  Lieut.  Strain,  at  Aspinwall,  was  a  sad  event.    Ho  was  one  of  the 

most  brilliant  officers  in  our  naval  service From  the  first  of  April  'to  tho 

first  of  June,  sixteen  murders  were  committed  in  New  York  city Edwin 

Forrest  lately  paid  our  city  a  visit,  looking  finely,  the  toils  of  his  profession 

not  having  had  tho  least  effect  on  his  splendid  physique Tho  Bowdoin 

Street  Society,  of  this  city,  after  accepting  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Waterbury, 
voted  to  give  bim  the  sum  of  SIJOOO— a  magnificent  parting  gift Ex-Gov- 
ernor Hubbard,  au  honored  and  eminent  son  of  New  Hampshire,  died  recently 
in  that  State.  Since  the  latter  part  of  1850,  New  Hampshire  has  lost,  by 
death,  Mr.  Woodbury,  Mr.  Atherton,  Mr.  Norrie,  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Ayer,  Mr.  Bar- 
ton, Mr.  Boll  and  Mr.  Hubbard.     All  of  these  gentlemen,  excepting  Mr.  Ayer 

and  Mr.  Barton,  had  Eerved  in  the  United  States  Senate Tho  Toronto 

Times  states,  that  last  year  one-eighth  of  tho  gross  population  of  that  city 
was  arrested  for  drunkenness;  and  that  at  a  recent  feast,  the  cost  of  tho 
liquors  exceeded  tho  contributions  of  the  city  for  one  year  to  all  the  public 

charities.    This  is  rather  a  bad  show  for  Toronto Recently,  at  the  Helena 

Shot-Tower,  Wisconsin,  a  horse  jumped  from  the  bank  over  a  precipice  of  180 
feet  into  the  river  below,  and  coiao  out  safe,  after  swimming  nearly  half  a 
mile  to  a  suitable  landing-place.    One  of  the  most  extraordinary  jumps  on 

record The  proprietors  of  the  Astor  House  have  purchased  a  farm  in  New 

Jersey,  eight  miles  from  the  city  of  New  York,  from  which  they  propose  to 
supply  the  hotel  with  the  poultry,  eggs,  milk,  vegetables,  and  smaller  fruits 
consumed  in  that  mammoth  establishment.  The  farm  comprises  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  acres,  six  of  which  are  devoted  to  a  poultry-yard  containing 
four  thousand  hens.     The  dairy  will  be  supplied  with   the  milk  of  sixteen 

COW3.    It  is  a  speculation  worthy  of  success The  French  government 

will  not  for  the  present  add  to  their  naval  force  in  the  Chinese  seas.  They 
will  let  the  English  take  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire,  and  go  in  for  a  large 

share  of  them A  continental  paper,  Le  Nord,  having  published  a  story 

that  the  French  empress  engaged  in  a  game  of  romps  with  the  Russian  Duke 
Constantine,  has  been  prohibited  from  circulating  in  France.  M.  Galliardet, 
the  well-informed  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Courrier  des  Etats  Unis,  of 
which  he  was  formerly  editor  and  proprietor,  wrote  home  the  same  story, 
which  is  undoubtedly  true.    Perhaps  Galliardet  will  receive  his  walking-ticket 

for  doing  so The  parade  in  this  city  and  Charlestown  on  the  17th  of 

June  last,  was  one  of  the  finest  we  ever  witnessed  in  this  latitude.  The  mili- 
tary, the  firemen,  and  the  masons,  all  made  a  splendid  show Robberies 

and  murderous  assaults  are  becoming  very  frequent  in  Naples,  but  the  police 
take  no  notice  of  them.    Men  who  dare  to  think  out  loud,  however,  are  tho 

constant  victims  of  espionage  and  imprisonment Beautifully  enamelled 

stoves  of  slate  are  now  being  made  in  England  for  parlor  use,  something  like 
the  French  China  stoves.    They  are  lined  with  fire  brick.     Here  is  a  hint  for 

some  of  our  American  manufacturers In  1806.  the  number  of  bouses  in 

Pari3  was  26,500 ;  at  present  there  are  upwards  of  35,000,  and  their  number  is 

rapidly  increasing "We  talk  about  the  extravagance  of  modern  times,  but 

it  is  absolutely  nothing  to  the  extravagance  of  the  classic  age.  The  Romans 
used  to  give  three  hundred  dollars  for  a  mullet  fish  weighing  six  pounds. 
Turbot  was  next  highest  in  estimation,  and  occasionally  offending  slaves  were 

thrown  into  the  ponds  to  feed  them At  the  Manchester  exhibition  is  a 

Florentino  work  of  a  doubtful  age,  probably  not  later  than  Elizabeth.  It  is  a 
chariot,  surmounted  by  a  canopy,  drawn  by  four  horses,  and  containing  five 
figures — a  king,  a  jester,  and  three  courtiers — the  faces  in  a  strain  of  energetic 
expression,  the  jester  dancing  and  gesticulating,  the  king  cheering  and  ex- 
horting, and  the  attendants  quarrelling.  On  the  box  Bits  a  coachman,  and 
under  the  box  swings  a  lamp.    The  horses'  reins  are  studded  with  turquoises, 

and  the  wheels  with  rubies It  is  remarkable  that  tho  French  empress 

has  at  lost  condescended  to  visit  the  concerts  of  the  Conservatory.  Hitherto 
classical  music  was  but  little  patronized  at  the  imperial  court,  but  the  piano 
mecanique  (vulgus,  street-organ)  is  greatly  cultivated.  At  the  fete  of  Com- 
peigne.  they  danced  to  such  a  machine,  and  Kurbel,  an  imperial  chamberlain, 

turned  the  crank An  accident  occurred  at  the  Central  Railroad  depot, 

the  other  day,  which  should  teach  caution  in  the  handling  of  baggage.  One 
of  the  employees,  while  handling  a  trunk  in  the  usual  slam-bang  manner  of 
that  useful  class  of  citizens,  threw  it  down  with  such  force  as  to  explode  a 
pistol  within.  The  pistol  exploded  a  canister  of  powder,  the  powder  exploded 
the  trunk,  and  the  trunk  exploded  the  baggageman,  tumbling  him  neck  over 

heels,  and  served  him  right  at  that The  house  at  Stratford-upon-Avon, 

England,  in  which  Shakspeare  was  born,  is  to  be  covered  with  glass -to  protect 
it  from  the  weather  and  from  time.    The  covering  may  answer  the  purpose, 

but  the  effect  will  be  ludicrous Until  the  other  day,  we  thought  sheep 

were  injured  innocents,  and  that  making  mutton  of  them  was  a  murderous 
business;  but  the  Urbaua  Citizen  tells  a  hard  story  of  one  of  the  woolly  fra- 
ternity. That  paper  says :— "  A  man  went  into  a  field  to  work,  and  hung  his 
coat  on  the  fence.  A  pet  sheep  in  his  flock  abstracted  his  wallet  from  his 
pocket,  broke  the  leather  string  around  it,  and  eat  up  fourteen  dollars  in  bank 
notes,  and  a  couple  of  promissory  notes.     The  sheep  was  killed,  and  tho  money 

recovered  from  its  paunch." Bloomers  are  nearly  extinct.    A  couple  of 

them  lately  attracted  such  a  mob  of  boys,  that  they  were  forced  to  take  refuge 
in  the  Providence  depot.  The  depot-master,  however,  said  that  "men"  were 
not  allowed  in  the  ladies'  saloon — so  the  poor,  ill-fledged  birds  waited  around 

on  the  platform  until  the  cars  carried  them  out  of  the  city The  National 

Academy  of  Design  exhibition  in  New  York,  has  been  well  and  deservedly  pat- 
ronized. New  York  has  succeeded  in  attracting  a  cluster  of  first  rate  artists, 
who  make  that  city  their  permanent  residence Mrs.  Loudon  won  a  hus- 
band by  writing  a  novel.  Her  romance.  "The  Mummy,"  made  such  an  im- 
pression on  Mr.  Loudon,  that  he  sought  out  the  authoress,  and  married  her  a 

few  months  after  the  first  interview Mrs.  Kirkland,  the  well-known 

authoress,  is  building  a  villa  at  Eagleswood,  New  Jersey The  author  of 

"  Friends  of  Bohemia  "  will  not  be  a  favorite  with  the  ladies  after  satirizing 
marriage  in  the  following  strain: — "Life  is  a  desert.  Profound  thought! 
Marriage  and  mirage  are  the  same  thing,  differently  spelt;  but  does  it  do  the 
caravan  any  harm  to  believe  in  water?  "When  you  aro  thirsty,  the  next  best 
thing  to  having  water,  is  to  believe  that  you  are  going  to  have  it.  Live  the 
mirage !  Live  marriage !  But  it  is  a  washy  subject.  Next  to  single  life,  mar- 
riage is  the  most  ludicrous  and  the  most  insipid  of  all  lives." A  rogue 

has  been  caught  in  Paris,  who  made  money  dirtying  ladies'  dresses  as  they 
got  into  cabs,  and  then  cleaning  them  very  nicely  afterwards.  Ho  was  always 
well  paid  by  the  grateful  fair  ones — but  the  police  watched  him  and  stopped 

his  game A  clever  trick  is  reported  to  have  been  played  off  on  the  king 

of  Naples.  Some  one  sent  him  his  passport  for  the  Argentine  Republic,  with 
tho  signature  of  tho  ministers,  which  were  real  ones. 


Condemn  no  man  for  not  thinking  as  you  think.  Let  every 
man  enjoy  the  full  and  free  liberty  of  thinking  for  himself.  Let 
every  man  use  his  own  judgment,  since  every  man  must  give  an 
account  of  himself  to  God.  Abhor  every  approach,  in  any  kind 
of  degree,  to  the  spirit  of  persecution.  If  you  cannot  reason,  or 
persuade  a  man  into  the  truth,  never  attempt  to  force  Irim  into  it. 
If  love  will  not  compel  him  to  come,  leave  him  to  God,  the  judge 
of  all. — John  Wesley. 


Cbnta  HlbfcIIimjT. 


THE  IIANDSGIKE  SOUL. 

One  day  last  winter,  a  little  boy  from  tho  South,  who  was  on  a 
visit  to  tho  city,  was  taking  his  first  lesson  in  the  art  of  "sliding 
down  hill,"  when  he  suddenly  found,  his  foet  in  rather  too  close 
contact  with  a  lady's  rich  silk  dress.  Surprised,  mortified  and 
confused,  he  sprang  from  Ins  Bled,  and,  cap  in  hand,  commenced 
an  earnest  apology. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am  ;  I  am  very  sorry." 

"Never  mind,"  exclaimed  the  lady,  "  there  is  no  great  harm 
done,  and  you  feel  worse  about  it  than  I  do." 

"But,  dear  madam,"  said  the  boy,  as  his  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
"your  dress  is  ruined.  I  thought  "that  you  would  bo  very  angry 
With  me  for  being  so  careless." 

"O,  no,"  replied  the  lady;  "  better  have  a  ruffled  dress  than  a 
ruffled  temper." 

"  O,  isn't  she  a  beauty?"  exclaimed  the  lad,  as  the  lady  passed 
on. 

"Who,  that  lady??'  returned  Ids  comrade,  "If  you  call  her 
beauty,  you  shan't  choose  for  me.  Why,  she  is  more  than  thirty 
years  old,  and  her  face  is  yellow  and  wrinkled." 

"  I  don't  care  if  her  face  is  wrinkled,"  replied  the  little  hero, 
"  Jier  soul  is  handsome,  anyhow  V 

A  shout  of  laughter  followed,  from  which  the  little  fellow  was 
glad  to  escape.     Relating  the  incident  to  his  mother,  he  remarked  : 

"  O,  mother,  that  lady  did  me  good!  I  shall  never  forget  it ; 
and  when  I  am  tempted  to  indulge  my  angry  passions,  I  will  think 
of  what  she  said,  '  Better  have  a  soiled  dress  than  a  ruffled  tem- 
per.' " — Friend  of  Virtue. 


TRANSPARENCIES. 

When  a  proud,  extravagant  family  breaks  up  its  establisliment 
in  town  and  country,  sells  oil"  everything  it  has,  and  goes  to  live 
on  the  continent  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  children  the  best 
continental  education,  we  doubt  if  there  are  many  persons,  even  of 
the  most  benevolent  turn  of  mind,  who  give  much  faith  to  a  story 
so  transparent. 

When  a  candidate  for  office  plays  with  tho  children  of  an  elector, 
and  stuffs  them  with  oranges  and  sugar-plums,  and  pays  compli- 
ments to  the  wife,  and  begs  to  hold  the  baby  whilst  she  gets  her 
good  man's  dinner  ready,  it  does  not  require  the  sight  of  a  lynx 
or  a  conjurer  to  see  through  a  miserable  transparency  like  that. 

When  the  mother  of  a  large  family  of  grown  up  daughters  pays 
a  great  deal  of  court  to  a  rich  young  man  who  is  not  yet  blessed 
with  a  wife,  her  conduct  becomes  so  ridiculously  transparent,  that 
all  her  female  friends  openly  laugh  at  her  for  it. 

When  a  medical  man  is  called  out  of  church  regularly  every 
Sunday,  he  must  flatter  himself  exceedingly,  if  he  fancies  no  one 
sees  through  a  trick  so  excessively  transparent  as  that. 

When  a  friend  drops  in  after  dinner,  and  brings  a  bag  of  filberts 
with  him,  the  transparency  assumes  immediately  the  rich  glow  of 
a  bottle  of  wine. 

When  government  talks  year  after  year  of  the  "public  accounts 
being  framed  with  the  strictest  regard  to  economy,"  we  wonder 
how  many  persons  are  taken  in  by  the  transparency  ? — New  Yorker. 


■■i  ■•*»  » 


"Let  us  build  such  a  church,  that  those  who  come  after  us  shall 
take  us  for  madmen,"  said  the  old  canon  of  Seville,  when  the 
great  cathedral  was  planned.  Perhaps  through  every  mind  passes 
some  such  thought,  when  it  first  entertains  the  design  of  some 
great  and  seemingly  impossible  action,  the  end  of  which  it  dimly 
foresees.  This  divine  madness  enters  more  or  less  into  all  our 
noblest  undertakings. — Longfellow. 


MUSIC  IN  A  FAMILY. 

Music  in  a  family  is  a  means  of  domestic  cheerfulness.  A  mu- 
sical family,  in  spite  of  cares,  perplexities,  or  even  of  trials,  may 
be  a  cheerful  family.  Not  gay,  do  we  mean  ;  for  there  are  many 
points  of  difference  between  cheerfulness  and  gaycty.  But  cheer- 
fulness in  that  sense  of  the  term  which  implies  good  spirits,  and  in 
which  needless  depression  of  spirits  and  morbid  melancholy  are 
kept  out  of  the  family.  You  can  have  the  sunshine  of  cheerful- 
ness in  your  house,  in  the  most  rain}',  cheerless  or  wintiy  day  that 
ever  was,  if  you  can  have  music. 

Music  promotes  good  nature  in  a  family.  And  in  this  world, 
where  there  is  so  much  evil  nature  manifested  in  a  thousand  ways, 
and  in  the  family  sometimes  as  well  as  elsewhere,  anything  which 
will  promote  good  nature  is  to  be  prized.  Who  can  be  mad  in 
the  midst  of  music? — or  fret  and  scold  with  sweet  sounds  falling 
upon  his  ears  ? — or  keep  up  sour  and  sulky  manners  when  the 
very  air  around  him  is  blended  with  soft  harmony? — Musical 
World. 


Jlxfo  1|ixbIiratt.aiTS, 


An  American  Merchant  in  Edrope.  Asia  and  Australia.  By  George  Frak- 
Cis  Train,  of  Boston.  Edited  by  Freeman  Hunt.  New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam 
&  Co.    1S57.     12mo.    pp.  512. 

This  volume  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  "  commercial  literature  "  of  Young 
America,  to  use  a  happy  phrase  of  Mr.  Hunt,  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine, 
who  has  edited  and  introduced  it  to  the  public.  Mr.  Train  is  a  spirited  j'oung 
man,  who  wont  abroad  to  establish  himself  in  business  in  Australia;  ami 
while  in  the  Eastern  hemisphere,  visited  its  most  remarkable  places  with  eyea 
and  mind  alert,  amassing  stories  of  interesting  facts  and  ideas  now  presented 
to  the  public  in  a  beautiful  form.  It  has  already  made  a  most  favorable  im- 
pression on  the  critics  and  the  public,  and  is  a  boob  that  must  live. 

Household  Edition  op  the  Waverley  Novels.    Rob  Rot.    Boston:  Ticknor, 

Fields  &  Co.    2  vols.,  12mo. 

These  beautiful  volumes  are  illustrated  bya  fine  ideal  portrait  of  Diana  Yer- 
nou,  aud  a  landscape  scene,  illustrating  Rob  Roy's  leave-taking  at  Loch  Lo- 
mond. Few  of  Scott's  novels  contain  such  a  gallery  of  living  portraits  as  Rob 
Roy;  and,  as  we  re-peruse  these  masterly  delineations,  We  feel  that  it  is  no 
sacrilege  to  place  their  author  next  to  Shakspeare  on  our  book-shelves  and  in 
our  hearts.  The  present  edition  of  "Rob  Roy"  is  prefaced  by  a  very  long 
biogmphical  account  of  that  renowned  cateran,  his  family  and  clan.  Tho 
sons  of  McGregor  were  worthy  offspring  of  such  a  sire,  or  rather  they  outdid 
him  in  criminality.  It  is  curious  to  see  how  tenderly  Scott  bandies  the  pecca- 
dilloes of  his  Highland  heroes,  and  how  lenient  the  artistic  capabilities  of  a  ' 
moral  delinquent  make  him. 

■  New  Music. — From  Russell  &  Richardson,  291  Washington  Street,  we  have 
received  "A  Prelude  for  the  Piano,"  by  F.  Mendelssohn  Batholdy,  "  Rondino 
from  Beethoven," in  B  flat,  "The  Bewitching  Polka,"  by  P.  S.  Gilmore,  u  The 
Dedication,"  with  English  and  German  words;  "Sammy  Slap"  and  "Blaring 
Nelse."  as  sung  by  Pete  Morris,  with  portrait* ;  the  "  Deep  Blue  Sea,"  words 
by  Miss  E.C.Huntingdon,  music  by  Edward  A.  Perkins;  "Mother,  watch 
the  little  feet,"  a  ballad,  by  Mrs.  M.  A.  Kidder;  "  L'llirondclle  du  Clocher," 
"  Whither  goest  thou,  little  bird.'"  " Mimietto,"  "L'Eclair,"  for  the  piano, 
and  "Two  Easy  Pieces,"  for  tho  same  instrument. — Wc  have  received  from 
Oliver  Ditson  &  Co,  "  Yivra !  conteude  il  giubilo,"  Tu  vedrai  ch!  aniorc,"  from 
11  Trovatore,  Italian  and  Euglish  words ;  "  When  Life  in  its  beauty,"  solo  and 
chorus,  from  "La  Donna  Dell  Lago;"  "When  the  Morning  sweetly  break- 
ing," chorus,  "L'ltaliano  in  Algieri;"  and  Corilla,  Polka  Mazurka,  by  A. 
Talexy. 

Adam  Gr.eme,  of  Mossgrat.  A  Novel.  New  York:  Garret.  Dick  &  Fitzger- 
ald.    1857.    12mo. 

A  lino  Scottish  story  from  the  graceful  pen  of  Mrs.  Oliphant,  authoress  of 
that  powerful  novel,  "Magdalen  Hepburn."  It  is  exceedingly  well-written 
and  full  of  incident.    For  salo  by  G.  W.  Cottrell,  36  Cornhill. 

The  Beethoven  Collection  of  Sacred  Music.  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co..  Washing- 
ton Street,  Boston. 

This  valuable  work,  prepared  by  E.  Ives,  Jr.,  W.  Alpcrs  and  II.  C.  Timm, 
comprises  themes  from  the  works  of  Beethoven,  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  other 
eminent  composers.  harmoni/.cd  in  four  parts  with  accompaniment  for  tho 
organ,  and  an  admirably  methodized  system  of  musical  instruction. 
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3£oitoual  fttelange. 

The  banking   capital  of  Pennsylvania  ifl  830,0  5,000;  of  the 
State  of  MnMachuaotja,  ii  ii  160,000,000;  of  Now  Iforfc  Slato,  ii  i* 

over  8100,000,000. The  Board  of  Education  "i   the  citj  of 

Ottawa,  Ulinoii .  Iiavo  in  their  emploj  Bovonteen  teachcra ;  and  1 1  ** = 

i-iry  linvc  n-ivntly  vnii'-l   -  l-J.min  1'ur  tin    |»ur|.«»M-  ui"  nv.-tii^  am-lInT 

largo  building,  in  whieli  there  are  to  be  six  departmonto, The 

tlicrmometer  at  New  Orleans  baa  gone  np  among  the  ninMu  u 

Emigration  northward,  on  route  fur  (Europe  is  all  the  rago. It 

U  observed  that  on  a  Rridoy,  the  omnibus  oirculatlon  of  Paris 
diminishes  in  tlio  proportion  of  ^.r>  per  cent — proving  how  strong 
i*  the  superstitious  avoidance  of  doing  anything  thai  can  belialped 

on  that  day- It  is  reported  that  the  American  Hotel,  in  this 

city,  is  shortly  u>  be  conducted  upon  tho  European  plan. Two 

hundred  and  oincty-fivo  loaves  of  broad  wore  soixed  in  Montreal, 
lately,  for  light  weight,  and  distributed  among  the  charitable  insti- 
tutumsof  tho  city.    This  is  turning  dishonesty  to  some  good  ac- 

eount. Tho  openingof  a  direel  commerce  between  Siboria 

and  die  United  States,  by  way  ot  theAi f,  would  develop  an 

immense  amount  of  commerce  now  latont,  and  make  that  vast 
country  known  to  tho  world.    It  possesses  immense  mineral  wealth, 

tun  wants  population  and  enterprise. A  sea-turtle,  weighing 

upwards  of  fifty  poondc,  was  caught  in  a  seine  on  the  Merrimack 

Ivivn,  opposite  Nowburyport,  by  some  fishermen, lately. A 

split  stick  waa  found  in  the  woods  near  Philadelphia^  bearing  a 
Flip  of  paper,  on  which  WOT  written.  *"  I  have  committed  suicide. 
I  have  consumption  on  the  lungs.  John  Latham,  of  New  York." 
Tho  corpse  was  found  adjacent,  and  a  post-mortem  examination 

showed  great  disease  of  the  Lungs. Among  tho  eases  showing 

the  uncertainty  of  tho  law,  is  one  at  present  in  tho  New  Jersey 
chancery,  which  was  instituted  in  182-i,  under  Gov.  Williamson, 
who  was  then  chancellor.     It  is  yet  undecided,  and  tho  fee  already 

paid   by  one  of  the  parties  is  $2400. A  political  newspaper, 

written  and  printed  in  the  Hebrew  language,  is  now  appearing  in 
Johanisherg,  in  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia,  and  is  published 
weekly  at  a  very  low  price.  Hebrew  printing-offices,  existed  in 
Russia  and  Poland  before  this,  but  were  closed  by  Czar  Nicholas, 
as  promoting,  by  the  introduction  of  a  Hebrew  literature,  the  na- 
tional isolation  of  the  Jews,  and  thus  hindering  their  Itussifi  cation. 

This  measure  has  been  abolished  by  the  present  emperor. The 

London  Times  has  an  editorial  urging  tho  British  government  to 

blockade  the  Cuban  coast,  to  prevent  the  slave  trade. There 

were,  on  the  first  day  of  June,  masses  of  frozen  spray  and  snow, 
fifty  feet  in  solid  thickness,  under  tho  American  side  of  the  Falls 
at  Niagara.     A  heavy  rock  thrown  upon  them  makes  no  more 

impression  than  upon  hard  ice. The  recent  fires  in  the  woods 

in  the  northern  part  of  New  York,  are  said  to  have  spread  over  a 
territory  fully  two  miles  in  breadth,  by  four  in  length,  destroying 
everything.     The  air  was   livid   with  flames,  which   consumed 

houses,  barns,  crops,  and  all  combustible  matters. Abraham 

R.  Ten  Eyck,  a  venerable  and  estimable  citizen  of  Albany,  is  dead. 
Ho  was  born  before  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  had  been  a  resident 
of  Albany  for  sixty  years,  during  all  which  time  he  had  been  the 
inmate  of  the  dwelling  which  he  first  took  possession  of  on  arriving 

in  the  city. The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York 

Herald  understands  that  the  secretaiy  of  the  treasury  will  recom- 
mend the  repeal  of  all  laws  requiring  the  coasting  trade  to  be  car- 
ried on  in  American  ships. Stall  fed  frogs  are  advertised  for 

sale  in  the  Sandusky,  Ohio,  papers.     They  must  be  an  interesting 

animal  to  feed. The  grain  crop  at  the  South  will  be  larger 

this  year  than  any  previous  season.  The  wheat  crop  may  be  said 
to  be  an  accomplished  fact,  with  the  assistance  only  of  an  average 
of  sunshine,  and  subtracting  a  little  for  the  invasion  of  insect  dep- 
redators and  similar  incidents. The  first  cargo  of  new  pota- 
toes ever  brought  from  Antigua,  arrived  at  New  York,  a  few  days 
since.  A  part  of  the  cargo  was  sweet  potatoes,  and  they  were  the 
largest  ever  seen  in  New  York,  some  of  them  weighing  fifteen  and 
twenty  pounds  each,  and  ail  perfectly  souud. 


A  Snip  for  Russia. — The  informal  agreement  between  the  late 
Emperor  Nicholas,  of  Russia,  and  William  Ii.  Webb,  shipbuilder, 
of  New  York  city,  for  the  construction  of  a  mammoth  steam  frig- 
ate, made  just  prior  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  Eastern  war,  has  at 
length  become  a  positive  contract,  and  the  builder  commenced 
hia  work  about  the  first  of  July.  The  proposed  ship  will  resemble 
the  new  steamship  Niagara,  though  the  model  will  be  essentially 
different.  She  will  measure  over  4000  tons,  and  will  be  about  320 
feet  in  length,  by  52  in  breadth.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  near 
one  million  dollars.     She  will  be  a  screw  steamer. 


An  Indian  Church. — Tho  Wyandott  Indians  around  Quin- 
daro,  Karizas,  have  subscribed  and  paid  in  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  for  the  erection  of  a  new  church  in  that  place.  This 
amount  was  all  obtained  in  one  day,  and  without  any  special 
effort.  The  Wyandotts  removed  from  Northern  Ohio,  to  their 
present  location,  in  1841. 


Surprising. — Rev.  J.  A.  Smith,  of  Chicago,  was  surprised, 
lately,  by  a  party  of  his  friends,  who  presented  him  with  a  purse 
of  three  hundred  dollars,  aud  a  deed  for  a  residence  in  the  south 
part  of  the  city.    Iu  this  case,  the  will  and  the  deed  went  together. 


Matrimony. — It  is  thought  impossible,  in  a  largo  class  of  fash- 
ionable society,  to  marry,  now-a-days,  on 'less  than  five  thousand 
dollars  a  year. 


Immigration.— About  12,000  colored  persons  left  the  United 
States  for  Africa  during  the  past  year. 


WLay}#ti*t  ©atfjermg*. 

A  bill  f'^  the  abolition  of  teach* 
to  tho  Now  Hampshire  legislal 

m,  .  \i  O.Beckman,        tcrofi     P  er,  diet]  al  his 

residence  recently. 

TUl,  Ini      pearl    the   ize  of  small  utn  ce  found  in  a 

lot  of  i  Jam     '  i;'  lli  ■  ille,  S.  J.,  one  day  lately. 

Tho  work  of  submerging  a  telegraph*      i       '       ttn    i 
from  Philadelphia  to  <  lomdcn,  hoi  been  raced  tfully  accomplished. 

The  New  York  SErrorsayB:  w Ono of  onr brother editoi 

purchased  a  c itry  seal  al  Port  Washington,  tor  which  he 

ninety-five  thousand  dollar-." 

Money  is  being  raised  by  subscription  in  vnrii  of  Ala- 

bama, t'">  purchase  provision*  for  the  inhabitants  of  Hancock  and 
Walker  counties,  in  that  State,  who  are  suffering  from  famine 

\;n  [load,  of  Hooksett,  N.  '■<■,  has  a  calf  eight  iveel  •  old     hii 
weight  230  pounds.    Ii  has  nevei  bci  n  pampi  red  or  over-fed,  which 

renders  its  size  tin-  re  remarkable. 

The  trustees  of  Columbia  College  hare  elected  Prof-  Samuel 
Eliot,  of  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  professor  of  ancient  and  mod- 
ern languages.     Prof.  Eiiol  is  a  native  of  Boston. 

It  appears  by  the  statements  of  resident-  in  I  ircgon  and  Wash- 
ington Territories,  that  there  i,  plenty  of  coal  in  that  region  to 
supply  vessels  from  the  United  States  for  tho  next  one  hundred 
years . 

The  corner  stone  of  a  new  church  building  to  ho  erected  in 
Lynn  for  the  use  of  the  colored  people  of  that  city,  was  recently 
laid  with  appropriate  and  interesting  ceremonies.  The,  colored 
people  of  Lynn  number  about  two  hundred. 

Thomas  F.  Marshall,  in  the  course  of  remarks  at  the  Cincinnati 
celebration,  referred  to  the  Mississippi  Valley  as  reclining  with  her 
head  in  the  lakes,  her  feet  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  her  hands 
grasping  the  Alleghany  and  Rocky  Mountains. 

A  New  York  physician  has  a  child  under  his  care  in  Williams- 
burg, who  swallowed  one  of  the  new  cents  a  short  time  since.  All 
emetics  and  purgatives  have  thus  far  proved  useless.  The  patient 
sutlers  greatly  from  giddiness  and  nervous  irritability. 

A  great  sale  of  tobacco  lately  took  place  in  Petersburg,  Va. 
The  prices  obtained  were  unusually  high.  One  hogshead  brought 
$455,or,$37  75  per  100  pounds,  and  others  S333  ;  more  at  £2Sj  75, 
and  the  lowest  at  $135  70. 

Joseph  Howard,  who  was  formerly  a  constable  and  deputy 
sheriff,  died  a  town  pauper  in  Fall  River,  a  short  time  since.  His 
death  was  produced  by  laudanum,  of  which  he  deliberately  swal- 
lowed the  quantity  requisite  to  cause  death. 

Rev.  Isaac  Bra  man,  of  Georgetown,  Mass.,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  remarks  to  his  society  on  a  recent  Sunday,  stated  that  it  was 
sixty  years  that  day  since  he  had  been  ordained,  Mr.  Braman  is 
now  eighty-eight  years  of  age,  and  is  still  hale  and  vigorous. 

The  Albany  Journal  advocates  the  employment  of  fire  engines 
in  quelling  riots,  in  preference  to  the  use  of  balls  and  bayonets. 
This  plan,  if  followed,  would  certainly  "throw  cold  water"  upon 
the  rage  of  a  mob,  and  might  dampen  their  ardor,  if  not  wet  then- 
powder. 

Spiritualism  claims  two  more  suicides.  George  Stiles,  of  Mil- 
ford,  Wisconsin,  shot  himself  through  the  heart  lately;  and  a  day 
or  two  afterwards,  his  uncle,  William  Stiles,  stabbed  himself  with 
the  shank  of  a  hay-fork.  Both  were  spiritualists,  and  died  martyrs 
to  their  faith. 

A  friend  attended  one  of  the  New  York  rip-town  fashionable 
churches  one  Sunday  lately-  We  have  since  learned  from  him 
that  the  text  was,  "He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear," 
wdiich  the  preacher  rendered,  "  He  that  hath  yahs  to  yah,  let  him 
yah." 

Two  young  girls  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  were  arrested  lately,  con- 
victed and  fined  for  stealing  flowers  from  a  cemetery.  Much  pains 
had  been  taken  by  a  mother  to  ornament  the  grave  of  her  son,  aud 
just  as  the  flowers  were  blooming  most  beautifully,  they  were  all 
taken  away  by  these  thoughtless  young  girls. 

Lately,  as  a  lady  was  stepping  from  tho  cars  of  the  Toledo, 
Wabash  and  Western  Railroad,  at  Napoleon,  her  dress  caught  on 
the  steps,  and  the  cars  being  in  motion,  she  was  drawn  some  thirty 
feet  before  her  hoops  gave  way.  She  was  not  severel}*  injured, 
though  the  hoop3  were  badly  wrecked. 

Hon.  Charles  Tburber,  of  Worcester,  has  invented  a  writing 
machine.  The  Bay  State  says  it  is  upon  the  graduating  princi- 
ple ;  that  one  can  make  bis  letters  as  large  as  he  pleases,  when 
they  come  out  at  the  other  end  of  the  machine  very  fine  and  small. 
A  capital  idea  for  aged  persons. 

The  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Guardian  says  a  vein  of  copper  and  silver 
has  been  struck  in  Garret  Mountain,  near  that  city.  A  shaft  about 
55  feet  deep  has  been  sunk,  and  a  bed  of  copper  ore,  16  feet  below 
the  surface,  and  24  feet  thick,  has  been  struck.  Some  distance 
below  the  copper,  a  vein  of  silver  ore  has  been  struck. 

At  the  recent  dinner  of  the  Maine  Medical  Convention,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  B.,  while  alluding  to  the  intimate  relations  between  the  pro- 
fessions of  the  clergy  and  the  physician,  iu  all  seriousness  re- 
marked that  it  was  a  somewhat  singular  fact  that  "when  the 
doctor  was  called,  the  minister  was  sure  to  follow." 

A  Cuban  gentleman,  recently  from  New  Orleans,  had  his  trunk 
broken  open  at  a  public  house  in  Walker  Street,  New  York,  lately, 
while  absent,  and  robbed  of  820,000  iu  gold  doubloons,  and  S300 
in  silver.  It  is  thought  that  he  was  followed  by  some  smart  thief 
from  New  Orleans. 

The  four  heaviest  members  of  the  New  Hampshire  legislature 
foot  up  as  follows  :  250  lbs.,  231  lbs.,  222  lbs.,  210  lbs. ;  total,  913 
lbs.  The  Manchester  American  throws  out  the  remark  that  "  if 
any  boarding-house  keeper  thinks  he  can  afford  either  of  them  a 
dinuer  short  of  seventy-five  cents,  let  him  try  it." 

Professor  Houseman,  of  Gottingen,  Germany,  has  published  an 
interesting  scientific  paper  on  the  formation  of  minerals  in  and 
about  furnaces,  by  furnace  action.  He  enumerates  the  following 
varieties  observed  by  him  :  silver,  lead,  copper,  iron,  bismuth,  lead 
glance,  blend,  oxyd  of  zinc,  red  copper  ore,  iron  glance,  and 
magnetic  iron  ore. 

A  serious  riot  recently  occurred  at  Medina,  Winnebago  county, 
Wisconsin,  between  the  contractors  and  laborers  on  the  Racine 
and  Missouri  Railroad.  The  citizens  were  required  to  arm  them- 
selves against  the  rioters,  two  of  whom  were  killed  and  a  number 
seriously  injured.  The  sheriff  of  Winnebago  county  had  been 
sent  for  and  the  excitement  was  intense. 

A  waiter  in  Hunt's  Magazine  suggests  a  new  plan  of  extinguish- 
ing fires,  worthy  certainly  of  a  trial.  It  is  simply  saturating  the 
water  of  the  fire  engine  with  common  salt  and  potash,  both  very 
cheap  articles,  and  both  acting  together  to  impregnate  the  wood 
so  that  the  flames  cannot  spread  any  further,  i.  e.,  the  muriatic 
acid  flies  off  and  the  soda  remains  as  upon  a  glazed  surface. 


jfomgn  I-tcms. 


The  French  commander-in-chj  ;   Africa  has 

of  the  French  government,  a  tract  <<i"  land 

:  t.d.Lir,  raid  to  be  on  -     egol. 

The  Journal  <!..■    I  ■  thai  the  ratification  of  tho 

treaty--  Britain  and  Pereia  baa  arrived  at 

mtinoplo,   and,    CODjniy    tO   the   a*KTtiou   of   the    Nord,  at 

i :  it  contains  no  reootvation. 

A  great  revolution  hai  taken  place  in  the  beverage  of  vine-dad 
France.  The  increat^l  coat  "l  vine,  consequent  upon  the  failure 
of  the  grape  crop,  hai  made  <  hint  ityncpg  toe  common  people  an 

expensive  luxury.  Malt  liquor™  have  taken  the  place  Oi  tin- juice 
of  the  grape,  and  Bavarian  ule,  a  sort  of  layer  beer,  is  the  favorite 
Parisian  "  tipple." 

The  Bast  India  Company  have   taken  i  f  the    island 

of  I'-riiu,  in  ibe  Straits  ot*  Babel  Handel,  and  completely  com- 
manding the  Rod  Sea.    The  '-•:■  i  is,  that  two 

Engl         ip  wai  wrecked  on  I  Barbery,  and 

pillaged  by  the  natives.  An  artillery  yarrn-on  from  India  U  already 
placed  '-ii  tin-  island. 

The  cropfl  of  the  iiland  '>(  Zanto,  mosl  fortunately  thi-  year,  aro 
in  a  very  properoaj  condition.  The  blight,  which  for  four  or  fire 
seasons  past  naj  caused  the  total  destruction  of  the  vine-,  has  en- 
tirely disapp  and.     In  Zante,  the  crop* 

currants,  sixteen  millions  to  eighteen  millions  of  pounds;  olive 
oil,  sixty  thousand  to  eighty  thousand  barrels. 


Saiuis  of  <Dolo\ 


....  Love,  in  a  woman's  life,  ii  a  history ;  in  a  man'.-,  an  epi- 
sode.— 3fadume  de  Statl. 

Only  he  who  has  nothing  to  hope  from  a  woman,  is  sin- 
cere in  her  praise. — Cattdani. 

Love  ii  more  pleasing  than  matrimony,  just  as  romance 

is  more  entertaining  than  history. — Cham/ort. 

....  Most  women  are  endowed  with  such  naturally  endearing 
charms,  that  even  their  very  presence  is  generally  beneficial. — 
Daniel  Stern. 

If  you  desire  the  common  people  to  treat  you  as  a  gentle- 
man, you  must  conduct  yourself  as  a  gentleman  should  do  to 
them. — Sidney  Smith. 

There  exists  among  women  a  secret  tie,  like  that  among 

priests  of  the  same  faith.  They  hate  each  other,  yet  protect  each 
other's  interest. — Diderot,, 

....  Against  general  fears,  remember  how  very  precarious  life 
is,  take  what  care  you  will ;  how  short  it  is,  last  as  long  as  it  ever 
does. — Sidney  Smith. 

If  we  speak  ill  of  the  sex  generally,  they  will  all  rise 

against  us  ;  if  we  do  the  same  of  any  individual  woman,  they  will 
all  agree  with  us. — Bow/cart. 

The  Helicon  of  too  many  poets  is  not  a  hill  crowned  with 

sunshine,  and  visited  by  the  Muses  and  the  Graces;  bat  an  old, 
mouldering  house,  full  of  gloom,  and  haunted  with  ghosts. — Long- 
fellow. 


Joftct's  Bu&get. 


The  more  angry  a  foreigner  becomes,  the  less  English  he  re- 
members. 

A  popular  preacher  received  so  many  pairs  of  slippers  from  the 
female  pail  of  his  congregation,  that  he  has  got  to  fancying  him- 
self a  centipede. 

A  carpenter's  apprentice,  too  lazy  to  work,  dodges  it  in  this 
fashion.  When  he  takes  a  notion,  he  bumps  his  nose  against  a 
post  till  it  bleeds,  and  then  sits  down  to  have  a  resting  spell. 

In  this  couplet,  by  the  well-known  bibliographer,  William  Oldys, 
truth  and  wit  are  both  to  be  found  : 

"  In  word  and  WILL  I  AM  a  friend  to  too  : 
And  oue  friend  OLD  IS  worth  a  dozen  new." 

"No  one,  as  yet,  has  exhibited  the  structure  of  the  human  kid- 
neys, Vesalius  having  only  examined  tfam  in  dogs,"  says  Hallam, 
in  his  "  Literature  of  Europe."  Human  kidneys  in  dogs !  Talk 
of  Irish  bulls  after  that ! 

A  few  days  since,  the  city  crier  of  Rockland  took  in  charge  a 
lost  child,  aud  proceeded  to  hunt  up  his  parents.  On  being  asked 
by  a  lady  what  the  matter  was,  he  replied,  "Here's  an  orphan 
child,  aud  I'm  trying  to  find  its  parents." 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  a  pedler,  "  these  razors  were  made  in  a  caTe, 
by  the  light  of  a  diamond,  in  Andalusia,  in  Spain.  They  can  cut 
as  quick  as  thought,  and  are  as  bright  as  the  morning  star.  Lay 
them  under  your  pillow  at  night,  and  you  will  be  clean  shaved  in 
the  morning." 


THE  FLAO  OF  OUR  UNION. 

THE   FAVORITE  WEEKLY   MJSCELLASEOl'S   JOURNAL. 

DESIGNED  FOR  THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

Thia  long  established  and  well  known  weekly  paper,  after  eleven  years  of 
unequalled  prosperity  and  popularity,  has  become  a  "'household  word  "  from 
Maiuc  to  California,  gladdening  the  fireside  of  rich  and  poor,  in  town  and 
country,  all  over  the  wide  exteut  of  the  United  States.  It  should  be  a  weekly 
■visitor  to  every  Americau  home,  because 

By  It  is  just  such  a  paper  as  any  father,  brother,  or  friend  would  intro- 
duce to  the  family  circle. 

[LT*  It  is  printed  oo  the  finest  satin-surfaced  paper,  with  new  type,  and  in 
a  neat  and  beautiful  style. 

[Q=*  It  is  of  the  mammoth  size,  yet  contains  no  advertisements  in  its  eight 
super  royal  pages. 

O1"  It  is  devoted  to  news,  tales,  poems,  Etories  of  the  sea,  discoveries,  mis- 
cellany, wit  and  humor. 

(L*^»  It  is  carefully  edited  by  M.  M.  Eallou,  who  has  sixteen  years  of  edito- 
rial experience  in  Boston. 

[0s*  It  contains  in  ils  large,  well  filled  and  deeply  interesting  pages  not 
one  vulgar  word  or  line. 

rCr*  It  numbers  among  its  regular  contributors  the  best  male  and  femalo 
writers  in  the  country. 

[C7~*  It5  tales,  while  they  absorb  the  reader,  cultivate  a  taste  for  all  that  ia 
good  and  beautiful  in  humanity. 

(^T3*  It  is  acknowledged  that  the  good  influence  of  such  a  paper  in  the  home 
circle  is  almost  incalculable. 

0s"  Its  suggestive  pages  provoke  in  the  young  an  inquiring  spirit,  and  add 
to  their  store  of  knowledge. 

r£^*  I15  columns  are  free  from  politics  and  all  jarring  topics,  ite  object  be- 
ing to  make  home  happy. 

[C7=-  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  it  hAS  for  years  been  so  popular  a  fevorite 
throughout  the  country. 

TERMS :— EN'TARLAELT  Ef  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year 82  00 

4  subscribers,    "      "    7  00 

10  "  "      "    1500 

Any  person  sending  us  twelve  subscribers  at  the  last  rate,  shall  receive  the 
thirteenth  copy  gratis. 

Any  postmaster  can  receive  a  copy  of  the  paper  to  his  own  address  at  the 
lowest  club  rate.     IE?"  Sample  copies  sent  when  desired. 

Published  every  Saturday,  by  M.  M.  B ALLOC 

No.  22  Winter  Street.  Boston. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


11 1  mi  M'l  I  i  i  iTn~F=!il|H 
QUEEN   VICTORIA. 

STATUE  OF  QUEEN  VICTORIA. 

The  fine  engraving  above  is  from  a  photograph  of  a  statue  of 
Qneen  Victoria,  recently  raised  in  Peel  Park,  Salford,  England, 
which  is  peculiarly  interesting,  not  only  as  an  excellent  likeness  of 
her  majesty  and  a  fine  work  of  art,  but  as  originating  with  the 
Sabbath  school  teachers  and  children  of  Manchester,  to  commemo- 
rate the  visit  of  the  queen  in  1851,  on  which  occasion  80,000  chil- 
dren assembled  in  their  holiday  attire  to  bid  her  welcome.  This 
commemorative  statue  is  the  work  of  the  penny  contributions  of 
the  children,  and  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  England.  Monuments 
have  been  erected  to  popular  statesmen  by  penny  contributions 
of  the  people,  and  to  successful  soldiers  by  small  sums  raised 
among  their  private  soldiers,  but  never  before  have  the  children  of 
England  enlisted  in  such  a  work.  The  statue  and  pedestal  are  of 
the  finest  Sicilian  marble,  altogether  exceeding  twenty  feet  in 
height,  and  weighing  nearly  thirty  tons.  Mr.  Noble  has  designed 
and  executed  it  in  an  admirable  style  and  spirit  worthy  of  the  oc- 
casion ;  and  Peel  Park  has  gained  a  beautiful,  dignified,  and  char- 
acteristic likeness  of  England's  beloved  queen.  The  inauguration 
of  the  statue  was,  of  course,  an  event  of  great  interest  to  our  Eng- 
lish friends.  We  find  the  following  notice  of  it  in  a  leading  Eng- 
lish journal :  "  Two  thousand  scholars  and  teachers  of  the  Sunday 
schools  were  present  at  the  inauguration  of  the  statue,  and  several 
thousand  persons  assembled  on  the  occasion.  The  mayor  of  Sal- 
ford  first  briefly  explained  to  his  royal  highness  the  purpose  for 
which  the  statue  had  been  erected.  The  covering  was  then  re- 
moved from  the  marble,  and  there  stood  before  him,  in  flowing 
regal  robes,  with  all  the  dignity  of  a  queen  and  all  the  graces  of 
womanhood,  the  sovereign  of  the  British  people — one  towards 
whom  he  felt  not  merely  the  allegiance  of  a  loyal  subject,  but  one 
who  shared  with  him  those  warmer  attachments,  which,  alike  in 
the  palace  as  in  the  cottage,  give  their  noblest  charms  to  the  gen- 
tlest ties  of  domestic  life.  The  prince  appeared  deeply  interested 
in  the  proceedings ;  and,  after  examining  the  statue  carefully  for 
some  moments,  congratulated  Mr.  Noble,  the  sculptor,  on  its  suc- 
cess as  a  work  of  art.  Prince  Albert,  taking  a  final  look  at  it, 
then  left  the  ground  ;  and,  accompanied  by  his  suite,  once  more 
crossed  the  Irwell,  and  proceeding  through  Market  Street,  arrived 
at  the  London-road  station,  where  a  special  train  was  in  readiness 
to  convey  him  to  London." — We  find  in  this  incident,  fresh  proof 
of  the  hold  which  the  queen  of  England  has  on  the  affections  of 
her  people.  Her  strength  as  a  sovereign  lies  in  her  personal  popu- 
larity. Her  affability,  her  accessibility,  her  participation  in  the 
amusements  of  the  people,  her  maternal  character,  have  endeared 
her  to  all  hearts.  There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  enthusiastic 
attachment  to  the  queen  and  her  family.  Doubtless  the  royal 
family  is  an  expensive  luxury ;  the  income  of  the  queen  and  the 
prince  may  be  set  down  at  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars ; 
and  yet  when  the  question  came  up,  there  were  but  few  remonstrants 
against  granting  a  dowry  of  ©200,000,  and  a  life  income  of  S40,000 
to  the  princess  royal,  in  the  event  of  her  marriage. 


SIR  JAMSETJEE  JEJEEBHOY,  BARONET. 

The  portrait  on  this  page  is  that  of  a  distinguished  Parsco  mer- 
chant, born  in  the  vicinity  of  Bombay,  and  no  less  distinguished 
for  his  munificent  charities  and  liberal  gifts  for  praiseworthy  pur- 
poses than  for  his  immense  wealth,  acquired  by  his  own  exertions. 
In  recognition  of  his  character  and  services,  he  was  knighted  by 
Queen  Victoria  in  1842,  being  the  first  native  of  India  thus  hon- 
ored, and  her  majesty  has  recently  conferred  on  him  the  dignity 
of  a  baronetcy  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  transmis- 
sible to  his  heirs  male.  His  story  is  quite  an  interesting  one,  and 
reads  like  a  page  from  an  Oriental  romance.  The  parents  of  Sir 
Jamsetjee  Jejeebhoy  were  respectable  in  character  but  humble  in 
circumstances,  and  came  to  Bombay  from  Nowsaree,  a  large  vil- 
lage about  twenty-two  miles  from  Surat,  inhabited  chiefly  or  en- 
tirely by  Parsees ;  Sir  Jamsetjee  belongs  to  the  community  which 
bears  that  designation,  and  he  has  ever  been  a  steadfast  but  by  no 
means  a  bigoted  adherent  of  its  ancestral  faith.  He  was  born  in 
Bombay,  in  1783,  where,  before  he  was  sixteen  years  old,  he  lost 
both  his  parents  in  one  twelvemonth  by  death.  His  father-in-law, 
however  {the  father  of  the  child  to  whom,  according  to  Oriental 
custom,  he  had  been  betrothed), had  some  years  previously  placed 
him  in  the  way  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  keeping 
accounts.  He  was  then  just  able  to  read  and  write  in  the  com- 
mercial vernacular  of  Bombay,  and  he  afterwards  acquired  at 
school  some  slight  knowledge  of  English.  These  seem  to  have 
formed  the  whole  of  his  educational  advantages.  In  1799,  that  is, 
when  he  was  sixteen  years  old,  and  had  just  lost  both  his  parents,  he 
embarked,  with  a  cousin,  for  Calcutta,  carrying  with  him  his  whole 
fortune  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  rupees,  or  about  sixty  dollars. 
After  a  stay  in  that  city  of  somewhat  more  than  a  year,  spent  in 
book-keeping  and  in  translating  Bengalee,  he  returned  to  Bombay ; 
and  he  there  soon  commenced  trading  to  Bengal  and  China  on 
his  own  resources,  now  increased  to  about  ninety  dollars  in  money, 
and  the  profits  of  some  goods  he  carried  with  him  on  his  return. 
He  seems,  however,  to  have  earned  already  a  considerable  amount 
of  good-will  and  confidence,  for,  young  as  he  was,  he  found  it 
possible  to  borrow  a  thousand  dollars  ;  and  having  afterwards 
entered  into  an  advantageous  arrangement  with  his  father-in-law, 
he  obtained  from  various  parties  the  large  sum  of  seventeen  thou- 
sand five  hundred  dollars,  at  a  rate  of  premium,  however,  propor- 
tioned to  the  slenderness  of  the  guarantee  afforded  by  his  own 
stock.  With  these  funds  he  embarked  in  a  more  extensive  trade 
with  China,  which  he  prosecuted  for  some  time  by  means  of  his 
voyages  to  that  country.  On  his  return  from  the  first  of  these  he 
lost  some  property  from  a  fire  in  Bombay;  his  homeward  passage 
on  the  second  of  them  was  in  the  fleet  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's vessels,  which,  in  that  celebrated  action  under  Sir  Nathan- 
iel Dance,  beat  off  the  French  squadron  commanded  by  Admiral 
Linois  ;  on  the  third  occasion  he  seems  to  have  had  no  misfortune. 
So  far  Jamsetjee  had  been  very  successful  in  a  mercantile  sense  ; 
but  on  his  fourth  return  voyage,  after  realizing  large  profits  in 
China,  the  ship  in  wliich  he  was  embarked  with  his  purchases  for 
India,  was  intercepted  and  overpowered  by  two  vessels  of  the 
French  force  formerly  repulsed.  He  thus  lost  all  his  property,  and 
was  carried  prisoner  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  then  a  neutral 
port  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch.  On  the  voyage  the  prize  first 
narrowly  escaped  recapture  by  the  English,  and  then  was  in  still 
greater  danger  of  shipwreck.  He  was  stripped  by  his  captors  of 
everything  except  his 
clothes,  and  while  he 
was  at  the  Cape  pro- 
visions commanded 
famine  prices.  The 
English  consul,  how- 
ever, assisted  him,  and 
happily  his  own  im- 
portunity and  the  in- 
tercession of  the  la- 
dies proceeding  in  the 
same  vessel,  procured 
him  a  passage  to  Cal- 
cutta in  a  Danish  ship 
just  about  to  sail  for 
Serampore.  He  suf- 
fered greatly  on  the 
voyage  from  exposure 
to  the  weather,  as  well 
as  from  the  scantiness 
and  wretched  quality 
of  the  ship's  provis- 
ions ;  his  only  relief 
was  in  the  kindness  of 
the  ladies  who  first 
interested  themselves 
for  him.  Half  a  bag 
of  worm-eaten  rice,  a 
little  salt  fish,  and 
twenty  dollars  in  mon- 
ey, were  a  most  im- 
portant addition  to  his 
preparations  for  the 
voyage,  wliich  was 
gratefully  accepted  by 
him  from  the  British 
consul.  Through  visi- 
ble perils  of  war  as 
well  as  of  the  ocean, 
our  hero  at  length 
reached  Calcutta,  and 
there  offered  fervent 
thanksgiving  to  Prov- 
idence for  his  preser- 
vation and  his  return 
to  friends,  of  wliich 
he  had  often  despair- 
ed. Some  weeks  af- 
terwards he  arrived 
in  Bombay,  almost  as 
much  to  the  surprise 
as  the  joy  of  relatives 
who  had  given  him 
up  for  lost.  A  fifth 
and  last  voyage  to 
China  seems  to  have 
been  successful,  and 
in  the  course  of  it  he 
established  commer- 
cial relations  with 
Madras.  Jamsetjee, 
however,  now  gave 
up  tliis  mode  of  trans- 
acting his  business  ; 
and  from  about  the 
year  1807,  he  became 
stationary  at  Bombay, 
from  which  place  he 
has  ever  since  direct- 


ed the  operations  by  which  his  great  wealth  has  been  acquired,  and 
where  k  is  little  to  say  that  his  wide-spread  charities  have  made 
his  name  a  household  word.  The  character  and  value  of  the  pub- 
lic works  executed  by  means  of  Sir  Jamsetjee's  munificence,  speak 
for  themselves,  but  some  explanatory  remarks  may  be  necessary. 
The  sum  of  £16,000,  devoted  to  the  erection  of  a  hospital,  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  and  pleasing  of  the  public  structures  of 
Bombay,  would  bo  appreciated  in  any  country ;  so,  also,  would 
the  additional  gifts  of  £3000  for  an  obstetric  institution,  and 
£15,000  for  a  fund  to  provide  books  and  prizes  for  the  students  of 
the  medical  college  attached  to  the  hospital.  But  to  understand 
the  full  value  of  these  donations,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
medical  science  had  but  a  feeble  existence  in  India,  and  in  its  sur- 
gical department  could  hardly  bo  said  to  exist  at  all ;  that  the 
pursuit  of  anatomical  knowledge  was  repugnant  to  ail  native 
ideas ;  and  that  consequently,  there  was  neither  public  medical 
relief  for  the  indigent,  nor  scientific  aid  for  the  wealthy.  The 
bridge  and  causeway  at  Malum,  constructed  in  the  name  of  Lady 
Jamsetjee  Jejeebhoy,  is  a  work  of  great  public  utility,  as  well  in 
respect  to  the  government  itself  as  of  the  people  who  more  imme- 
diately profit  by  it.  The  bridge,  with  its  road  and  approaches, 
constructed  under  the  direction  of  an  eminent  officer  of  the  Bom- 
bay Engineers,  is  the  gift  and  bears  the  name  of  Lady  Jamsetjee 
Jejeebhoy.  The  cost  of  these  works  was  more  than  £18,000. 
Their  utility  cannot  but  be  increased  by  the  railway,  a  branch  of 
which  brings  passengers  from  Bombay  to  Mahim.  A  large  class 
of  works,  constructed  at  the  expense  of  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jejeebhoy, 
are  those  for  the  supply  of  water.  Those  who  have  not  experienced 
the  climate,  or  seen  the  cities  of  the  east,  can  hardly  conceive  the 
value  of  such  works.  The  water-works  at  Poona  cost  £18,027. 
It  was  on  the  occasion  of  his  building  a  place  of  worship  at  that 
city  for  persons  of  his  own  faith  (on  which  he  expended  about 
£4500),  that  Sir  Jamsetjee  proposed  also  to  bring  water  from  the 
Moota-Moola  River,  more  than  a  mile  distant,  sufficient  for  the 
supply  of  a  large  part  of  the  city.  To  understand  the  application 
of  large  sums  to  "  Dhurmsallas,"  it  must  first  be  stated  that  in 
India  there  are  no  poor-laws,  there  are  few  associations  for  pur- 
poses of  private  benevolence  which  are  not  limited  to  the  caste  of 
the  contributors,  and  there  are  no  native  inns.  A  "  dhurmsalla," 
is  a  hospital,  a  house  of  refuge  for  the  destitute  poor,  or  a  building 
for  the  use  of  poor  travellers,  as  the  case  may  be.  A  building  for 
charitable  uses  in  Bombay,  which  cost  him  £8000,  Sir  Jamsetjee 
Jejeebhoy  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  "  District  Benevolent  Socie- 
ty," of  that  city,  together  with  an  endowment  of  £5000,  and  a 
donation  from  his  lady  of  £2000  more.  The  "  dhurmsalla"  built 
by  Sir  Jamsetjee  at  Kundalla,  between  Bombay  and  Poona,  is  a 
good  example  of  resting-places  under  that  name.  Of  institutions 
for  purposes  of  education,  Sir  Jamsetjee  has  always  been  a  large 
and  zealous  supporter.  He  has  thus  in  various  benevolent  ways 
expended  over  a  million  of  dollars.  He  now  proposes  to  give 
fifty  thousand  dollars  towards  establishing  a  school  of  design  at 
Bombay.  Such  a  man  is  an  honor  to  any  nation.  It  is  especial- 
ly a  rare  thing  to  find  one  so  thoroughly  leavened  with  a  benevo- 
lent spirit  in  a  portion  of  the  world  where  we  do  not  look  for 
marked  exhibition  of  active  generosity.  Such  a  man  attracts  gen- 
eral notice,  and  wins  a  high  meed  of  regard  and  esteem,  and  his 
works  dwell  in  the  memories  of  men  with  delight,  as  oases  in  the 
desert  stand  in  blooming  contrast  to  the  arid  wastes  around  them. 
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VIEW  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 

The  general  view  of  San  Francisco,  as  seen  from  the  landward 
side,  presented  on  this  page,  was  drawn  by  Mr.  Hill  from  an  ad- 
mirable photograph,  taken  expressly  for  our  Pictorial.  As  the 
eye  ranges  over  the  undulating  surface,  covered  with  neat  dwell- 
ings, agglomerated  in  the  distance  into  masses  of  architecture, 
with  wide  intersecting  streets  and  occasional  patches  of  ornamental 
foliage,  to  the  magnificent  bay  where  thousands  of  ships  might 
ride  safely  at  anchor,  we  can  scarcely  realize  that  this  great  com- 
mercial metropolis  of  California,  this  queen  of  the  "  Far  West " — 
a  further  west  there  cannot  be — is  a  creation  of  yesterday,  as  it 
were.  To  be  sure  the  Spaniards  made  a  settlement  here  as  early 
as  1778,  calling  it  Yerba  Buena,  or  "good  herb,"  from  the  quan- 
tity of  a  medicinal  plant  growing  on  all  the  neighboring  hills,  but 
it  languished  for  a  considerable  period.  The  first  Spanish  houses 
were  built  ot  adobes,  or  sun-dried  bricks,  and  were  mostly  little 
better  than  huts.  In  1839  the  settlement  first  began  to  assume 
some  regularity  and  the  appearance  of  a  town.  So  late  as  1845, 
there  were  only  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants,  but  about 
that  time  the  attention  of  a  few  adventurous  Americans  was  &t- 
tractcd  to  it,  and  the  population  soon  increased  to  five  hundred. 
In  1848  there  was  an  influx  of  adventurers  from  all  parts  of  the 


world,  attracted  by  the  gold  discovery  ot  December,  1847.  The 
splendid  harbor  of  San  Francisco  made  this  port  the  rendezvous 
of  vessels  bound  for  the  land  of  gold,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  city.  The  Bay  of  San  Francisco  is  so  large 
that  the  combined  navies  of  England  and  America  might  ma- 
noeuvre in  it.  It  is  completely  land-locked,  and  its  entire  length  is 
fifty-five  miles,  its  breadth  varying  from  two  to  twelve  miles.  A 
portion  of  it  is  shown  in  our  engraving.  The  entrance  through 
the  passage,  called  the  Golden  Gate,  is  very  striking,  the  shores 
being  bold  and  rocky,  and  the  passage  in  the  channel,  in  the  nar- 
rowest part,  being  only  a  mile  wide.  But  generally  the  shores  of 
the  bay  are  low  and  marshy.  To  show  how  the  place  was  influ- 
enced by  the  gold  discovery,  we  will  mention  a  few  facts.  In 
February,  1849,  the  population  was  about  2000  ;  in  August  it  was 
estimated  at  5000.  From  April  12,  1849,  to  January  29,1850, 
there  arrived  by  sea  39,888  emigrants,  of  whom  1421  were  females. 
In  the  year  ending  April  15,  1850,  62,000  passengers  arrived.  In 
the  first  part  of  1850  San  Francisco  was  a  city.  The  population 
was  then  from  15,000  to  20,000;  in  1852,  it  was  34,870;  in  1855, 
from  60,000  to  65,000.  The  story  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  San 
Francisco  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  facts  of  the  age.  Ac- 
customed as  we  were  to  the  marvellous  celerity  with  which  Amer- 


ican cities  spring  up  to  grandeur  from  absolute  nothingness,  the 
development  of  San  Francisco  filled  us  with  astonishment.  Iu 
history  is  crowded  with  the  most  romantic  incidents — the  great 
fires  which  devastated  ;  the  moral  pestilence  which  raged  there  ;  the 
significant  effective  action  of  the  vigilance  committees,  these  will 
be  fertile  themes  for  the  pen  of  romance  for  years  to  come.  The 
city  is  now  regularly  laid  out,  the  streets  crossing  each  other  at 
right  angles.  The  devastating  fires  to  which  we  have  referred, 
have  impressed  upon  the  inhabitants  the  necessity  of  building  in 
the  most  substantial  manner,  and  the  city  now  contains  a  large 
nuiribcr  of  the  most  magnificent  buildings.  We  find  now  centered 
in  San  Francisco  all  the  refinements  and  elegancies  of  the  oldest 
of  the  Atlantic  cities ;  indeed,  in  most  respects  it  may  compare 
with  many  of  the  brilliant  capitals  of  Europe,  for  where  wealth 
abounds  there  will  the  professors  of  the  elegant  arts  immediately 
congregate.  Thus  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  we  have  theatres 
and  operas,  painters,  engravers,  lithographers,  architects,  the  most 
skilful  in  their  respective  callings.  They  all  meet  with  liberal 
encouragement,  while,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  useful  arts  flourish, 
and  labor  and  talent  of  every  description  find  a  field  commensa- 
rate  with  the  broad  range  of  taste  and  refinement  which  so  soon  is 
developed  on  this  large  and  liberal  area. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


A     BOUBLK     BSCiPI 


Youth  and  n  strong  constitution  triumphed,  yet  it  was  a  severe 
struggle.  For  ten  never-ending  flays  and  as  many  long  nights  of 
agony,  did  Clement  Spencer  toss  restlessly  about  on  his  feverish 
pillow,  his  brow  corrugated  with  the  pangs  of  delirium.  Care- 
fully did  Clayton  watch  by  his  bedside,  ministering  to  his  wants 
with  that  kindness  so  precious  to  the  suffering  invalid. 

The  crisis  came  and  was  past.  One  morning,  Clement  awoke 
with  a  consciousness  that  his  mind  was  free  from  the  visions  which 
had  haunted  it,  and  although  very  feeble,  he  felt  confidence  in  the 
doctor's  assertion  that  he  would  slowly  recover.  He  was  forbid- 
den to  speak,  however,  even  to  his  devoted  friend  Clayton,  and 
for  a  few  long  days  more  he  lay  in  a  passive  drowsiness,  lost  in  the 
sad  maze  of  his  own  thoughts.  Indeed,  as  he  lay  dreaming  of  the 
future,  it  seemed  at  times  a  matter  of  regret  that  Providence  had 
permitted  him  to  recover,  for  he  had  recollections  of  glimpses  of  a 
glorious  existence  beyond  the  tomb-portals  at  which  he  had  lin- 
gered. It  was  replete  with  brightness  and  glory,  and  radiant  with 
the  brilliant  hopes  of  revelation,  while  everything  around  was  full 
of  dark  shadows  and  soul -crushing  sorrows.  His  parentage  was 
an  impenetrable  enigma,  and  an  evil  genius  had  of  late  appeared 
to  hurry  him  to  ruin. 

A  blighting  penury  was  blasting  his  once  brilliant  prospects ; 
and  now  that  he  was  poor  and  friendless,  he  was  accused  of  a 
crime  at  which  his  heart  revolted.  Nay — love  of  Ida  Patterson, 
that  blessed  talisman  which  would  enable  him  to  breast  the  stormy 
waves  of  trouble,  was  also  denied  him.  His  thirsty  heart  was  not 
to  drink  of  its  sweetness  in  the  desert  of  affliction,  and  no  bright 
star  of  light  illumed  the  darkness  of  the  future. 

Clayton  was  bis  only  comfort,  and  when  he  was  permitted  to 
converse,  it  gladdened  his  sorrow-stricken  heart  to  find  that  his 
friend  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  charges  against  him.  Yet  he  was 
informed,  with  due  caution,  that  appearances  were  strong  against 
him,  and  that  Jones  was  earnest  in  his  desires  for  revenge. 

One  morning,  Clayton  went  to  West  Point,  to  obtain  some  arti- 
cles of  wearing  apparel,  and  returned  accompanied  by  Professor 
Pike.  Clement  had  not  seen  this  worthy  (undisguised)  for  some 
time,  but  was  haunted  by  the  thought  that  he  had  been  with  him 
during  his  illness. 

"  Clem,"  said  Clayton,  after  the  introduction,  "  do  you  feel 
strong  enough  to  go  out  of  doors  ?" 

"  Yes ;  I  wished  to  go  out  yesterday,  you  know,  but  had  nothing 
to  put  on." 

"Mr.  Spencer,"  said  Professor  Pike,  "we  have  bad  news  for 
you.  First  let  me  tell  you  that  Mr.  John  Spencer  commissioned 
me,  the  instant  he  learned  of  this  unhappy  affair,  to  come  here  and 
render  you  what  aid  I  could.  Mr.  Clayton  will  bear  me  witness 
that  I  have  done  all  that  I  could  to  second  his  noble  exertions  in 
your  behalf." 

"  That  he  has,  Clem, — that  he  has !"  exclaimed  Clayton,  who 
noticed  a  cloud  of  displeasure  gathering  on  his  friend's  face. 

"I  have  but  done  my  duty,"  meekly  continued  the  professor. 
"  And  now  comes  a  disagreeable  task.  "We,  Mr.  Spencci',  do  not 
believe  you  guilty  of  this  foul  charge  made  against  you,  but  the 
public  think  differently,  There  is  strong  circumstantial  evidence 
that  you  was  at  your  quarters  in  a  state  of  great  excitement — that 
you  took  your  pistols — that  your  adversary  was  shot  at  from  some 
one  who  came  stealthily  from  behind — and  that  you  was  soon  after 
found  near  there,  lying  in  a  position  that  would  justify  a  belief 
that  after  firing  you  sought  to  escape,  but  accidentally  fell." 

As  this  chain  of  evidence  was  unravelled,  Clement's  sunken 
eyes  appeared  full  of  a  deeper  sorrow  than  is  ever  lightened  by 
tears.  The  only  thing  that  indicated  life  or  emotion,  was  a  con- 
vulsive quivering  of  his  pale  lips,  and  when  he  endeavored  to 
speak,  his  voice  appeared  to  falter. 

"  But  can  it  be  believed  V  he  at  length  faltered  forth. 

"Alas!"  replied  Clayton,  "it  will  be." 

"  I  am  ready  for  trial !"  exclaimed  Clement,  without  the  faintest 
blush  of  shame  upon  his  emaciated  countenance. 

"  No,  no,"  said  Clayton ;  "  it  would  be  madness  to  do  so  now, 
and  thus  encounter  the  malignancy  of  that  rascal  Jones." 

"  Of  course  it  -would,"  chimed  in  the  smooth-tongued  professor. 
"No;  Mr.  Spencer  must  quietly  leave,  and  remain  away  until 
these  suspicions  can  be  cleared  up." 

"  What !  I  fly  ?     I  become  a  hunted  fugitive  ?" 

"No,  my  dear  Clem,"  answered  Clayton.  "Justice  has  not  as 
yet  claimed  you,  although  I  fear  she  will  soon  be  looking  for  you. 
But  if  you  value  yourself,  your  friends,  or  the  memory  of  your 
godfather,  do  not  become  the  victim  of  this  rascal's  revenge." 

"  But  my  honor !"  exclaimed  the  unhappy  young  man,  in  a  tone* 
of  deep  feeling. 

Leaning  forward,  until  he  could  whisper  in  his  ear,  the  professor 
pronounced  one  word.  It  was  the  magical  name  of  her  he  loved, 
and  the  thought  that  his  very  arrest  (innocent  though  he  might 
prove  himself)  would  but  cloud  her  thoughts  of  him,  had  the 
desired  effect. ' 


"  But  where  ran  I  go  ?"  ho  asked. 

"Professor  Pike  will  attend  to  that,"  said  Clayton,  "and  Ihopo 
you  will  stand  the  fatigue  of  the  journey." 

Before  the  astonished  invalid  could  fairly  understand  his  posi- 
tion, he  was  up,  shaved  and  dressed  by  the  care  of  Clayton.  There 
was  a  crimson  spot  on  each  pale  check,  and  his  eyes  began  to 
sparkle  feverishly  from  the  excitement,  but  he  felt  stronger  than 
he  had  anticipated.  A  carriage  was  at  the  door,  and  with  many 
affectionate  farewells  to  the  devoted  Clayton,  Clement  Spencer 
started  for  New  York  at  a  rapid  pace.  Faint-hearted  after  so 
many  disappointments,  he  feared  that  his  innocence  would  not 
save  him  from  the  ignominy  of  a  public  trial,  perhaps  followed  by 
imprisonment  as  a  felou,  and  the  ready  means  of  escape  offered 
could  not  be  refused. 

That  night  they  arrived  at  New  York,  and  Clement  found  him- 
self the  inmato  of  a  miserable  room  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city, 
where  he  remained  for  nearly  a  week,  without  venturing  out  of 
doors.  Indeed,  he  felt  so  exhausted  after  the  ride  that  he  had  little 
desire  to  move  or  even  to  think. 

One  evening  the  professor  come  to  make  his  daily  visit,  and 
with  him  Clayton,  who  was  welcomed  by  Spencer  with  heartfelt 

joy- 

"  But  how,"  he  asked,  "  did  you  get  a  furlough  V 

"  Let  mc  tell  you,  Clem.  How  much  better  you  look,  by  the 
way !  Well,  it  was  a  great  thing  that  you  started  when  you  did, 
for  the  very  next  morning  that  rascally  Jones  went  to  Newburg, 
got  a  sheriff's  posse,  and  went  to  have  you  arrested.  Bad  as 
matters  looked,  many  of  your  old  friends  rebelled  at  this,  and 
would  have  gone  down  to  rescue  you,  but  I  gave  them  a  hint  that 
there  would  be  no  writ  served  on  you  that  day.  Sure  enough, 
back  came  the  great  Demosthenes,  swearing  like  a  pirate.  His 
bird  had  flown,  and  he  is  saddled  with  a  round  bill  of  costs.  The 
next  morning  the  old  colonel  sent  for  mc,  and  although  it  would 
not  be  proper  for  the  head  of  the  military  academy  to  wink  at  the 
escape  of  a  cadet  charged  with  a  crime,  he  is  not  sorry,  I  assure 
you.  Nay,  you  see  that  I  have  a  furlough  to  come  and  see  you 
sail." 

"  Sail?"  inquired  Clement. 

"  Yes.     Have  you  not  posted  him  up,  professor  V 

"No,  sir.  I  thought  it  best  to  see  you  here  first,  for  you  know 
that  Mr.  Spencer  is  not  very  tractable." 

"  Well,  Clem,  some  friends  of  yours  have  paid  your  passage  to 
India,  where  you  can  easily  obtain  a  situation  with  the  letters  we 
can  give  you.  In  a  few  years  you  can  obtain  a  competence,  and 
before  that  arrives,  old  fellow,  I  hope  to  see  your  innocence  clearly 
established." 

"  God  bless  you !"  was  the  only  reply  of  the  heart-stricken  young 
man.  Indeed  he  watched,  with  almost  vacant  indifference,  the 
preparations  for  his  departure,  and  the  blue  hills  of  Neversink 
were  fast  sinking  beneath  the  horizon  ere  he  was  fully  conscious 
that  he  had  left  his  native  land,  a  heart-broken  exile.  Then,  clear 
as  the  tones  of  a  silver  trumpet,  came  thoughts  of  Ida  Patterson, 
and  proud  hopes  that  he  might  yet  stand  before  her,  free  from  sus- 
picion, and  worthy  of  her  love. 

Clement  found  that  he  had  seven  fellow-passengers,  all  bound 
for  Calcutta,  and  all  professing  to  be  good  sailors,  although  it  was 
some  days  before  they  appeared  at  table.  Navigation  was  their 
hobby,  and  they  would  glibly  criticise  the  sailing  of  the  vessel 
wheu  the  captain  was  not  within  hearing,  or  discuss  the  probable 
length  of  the  voyage,  in  a  manner  which  showed  a  knowledge  of 
"  wind  currents  "  not  since  attained  by  Lieut.  Maury.  To  the 
young  exile  their  conversation  presented  little  attraction,  and  as 
he  kept  aloof  from  them,  they'  soon  joined  in  disliking  him. 

The  weather  was  delightful  until  they  approached  the  tropics, 
when  the  porpoises  began  to  gambol  around  the  vessel,  and  it  was 
evident  that  stormy  weather  was  at  hand.  One  night  the  sun  went 
down  behind  a  heavy  cloud,  the  horizon  grew  black,  and  soon 
livid  lightning  was  welcomed  to  the  stormy  scene  by  the  sonorous 
roll  of  pealing  thunder.  The  rain  began  to  pour  down,  and  while 
the  crew  laid  aloft  to  get  in  sail,  amidst  the  vociferations  of  the 
officers,  the  passengers  sought  refuge  in  the  cabin. 

"  I  say,"  said  one  of  the  young  men,  "  listen  to  what  I  have 
found  in  a  newspaper  which  was  wrapped  around  my  oil-cloth 
cape."     He  then  read  : 

"Great  Excitement,  we  learn,  prevails  at  West  Point,  a 
student  of  the  academy  having  been  shot  by  a  fellow-cadet,  with 
whom  he  was  to  fight  a  duel.  Singularly  enough,  the  would-be- 
assassin  was  arrested  in  bis  flight  by  a  fall,  which  left  him  sense- 
less, and  be  now  lies  in  a  fever  at  a  neighboring  house,  so  ill  that 
no  arrest  has  as  yet  been  made.  The  cadet  wounded,  a  Mr. 
Demosthenes  Jones,  is  not  dangerously  though  severely  wounded. 
The  name  of  the  culprit  is — " 

Ere  the  reader  had  proceeded  further,  Clement  rushed  madly  from 
the  cabin,  although  had  he  remained  he  would  have  heard  that  the 
seutence  concluded,  "  not  known  to  us,  as  the  officers  of  the  insti- 
tution have  requested  that  it  should  not  be  made  public,  many 
having  doubts  as  to  the  guilt  of  the  party  suspected." 

But  Clement,  feeling  the  brand  of  Cain  upon  his  brow,  rushed 
out  upon  the  deck,  where  the  mad  howling  of  the  storm  was  in 
unison  with  his  own  troubled  heart.  Soon  the  tempest  seemed  to 
lull,  as  if  it  had  exhausted  its  force,  but  after  a  brief  lull,  it  swept 
along  with  such  fury  as  to  rend  what  canvass  was  set  into  shreds, 
while  everything  on  deck  was  buried  beneath  a  torrent,  and  then 
carried  into  the  trough  of  a  tremendous  sea.  Round-houses, 
chicken-coops  and  water-casks  wore  carried  from  their  fastenings 
as  if  they  had  been  paper,  and  Clement  Spencer  found  himself 
struggling  for  life  in  the  floating  mass  of  ruins,  while  the  vessel 
was  forging  fast  ahead.  Grasping  a  hen-coop,  with  the  thought 
that  it  was  the  only*  chance  for  life,  he  was  tossed  about  all  night, 
and  the  morning  found  him  alone  on  the  wide  waste  of  waters. 

Yet  Providence  had  another  fate  in  store  for  him,  and  he  was 


picked  up  by  a  French  vessel  returning  from  Cayenne,  the  officers 
and  crow  of  which  vied  with  each  other  in  their  kindness  to  the 
waif  which  they  hud  found  floating  on  the  wide  ocean  exhausted 
and  insensible.  They  asked  his  name  when  he  was  sufficiently 
restored  to  speak,  but  the  exposure  which  he  imagined  had  hcen 
made  by  his  recent  fellow-passengers  was  yet  fresh  in  his  mind. 
So  he  replied,  catching  at  the  first  name  which  presented  itself — 
the  name  first  in  his  thoughts  after  the  heart-hallowed  otic  of  Ida — 
"  Clement  Clayton." 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


A    CLOUDKD   IIKARTIISTONE. 


Ida  Patterson,  although  she  heard  stories  to  the  prejudice  of 
Clement  Spencer  on  every  hand,  believed  them  not.  He  might 
he  beggared,  of  disreputable  origin,  quarrelsome,  ay,  an  assassin, 
in  the  opinion  of  others,  but  her  heart  told  her  that  these  talcs 
were  originated  in  the  malicious  imaginations  of  others.  The 
tones  of  his  voice  ever  echoed  in  her  heart,  like  the  summer-wind 
playing  over  harp  strings,  and  every  echo  but  asserted  his  integrity 
and  his  innocence.  Sometimes,  when  he  was  lying  ill  at  West 
Point,  she  would  determine  to  sec  him,  let  the  hazard  be  what  it 
might.  Strange  plans  for  visiting  him  would  float  through  her 
mind — plans  which  had  no  basis  save  in  fancy.  Then  she  would 
picture  in  imagination  the  day  when  all  these  clouds  would  vanish, 
and  their  love-linked  hearts  could  enjoy  the  pure  happiness  of 
undisturbed  intercourse.  Hope  had  not  yet  been  deferred  long 
enough  to  make  her  heart  sick. 

Her  father  treated  her  somewhat  distantly,  never  omitting  to 
retail  for  her  benefit  anything  to  the  prejudice  of  her  lover ;  and 
young  John  Spencer  kept  him  well  supplied  with  evil  reports.  Of 
course,  he  did  not  add  how  his  tool  Professor  Pike  worked  to 
effect  the  ruin  of  their  victim,  or  the  money  which  that  ruin  cost. 
But  carefully  as  wras  every  circumstance  paraded  forth  by  Mr. 
Patterson  calculated  to  estrange  her  from  Clement,  it  was  of  no 
avail.  The  spell  of  his  love  rested  on  her  like  a  magic  charm, 
enchaining  her  very  soul. 

One  evening  the  broker  came  in  at  tea  hour,  evidently  in  excel- 
lent spirits. 

"Well,  Ida,"  said  he,  with  a  sneering  laugh,  "have  you  heard 
from  that  Spencer  vagabond  V 

"Young  Mr.  John  Spencer,  do  you  mean,  sir.?" 

"  Young  thunderbolt !  You  know  well  enough  who  I  mean, 
you  minx.     That  cadet,  of  course." 

"  Well,  sir." 

"  Well,  miss  ;  for  your  sake  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  after  sham- 
ming illness  so  as  to  prevent  arrest,  he  managed  to  get  down  here, 
and  was  off  yesterday  in  an  Indiaman,  bound  for  Calcutta.  Joy 
go  with  him !" 

Ida  sat  motionless,  her  fine  eyes  distended,  as  she  struggled  with 
her  feelings,  and  combated  the  dreadful  fears  that  hovered  around 
her  heart. 

"Now,  Ida,"  continued  Mr.  Patterson,  "let  me  request  you  to 
look  favorably  upon  young  Spencer.  He  is  good-looking,  rich, 
and  in  every  way  calculated  to  make  you  a  good  husband." 

The  true-hearted  girl's  cheek  blanched  with  a  death-like  pallor 
as  her  father  spoke,  then,  passionate  emotion  crimsoning  her  faco, 
she  replied : 

"  I  regret,  sir,  that  in  this  case  I  do  not  approve  of  your  judg- 
ment. But  I  can  never,  never- wed  John  Spencer ;  nay,  his  very 
presence  is  odious  to  me." 

"  What !  Do  you  dare  speak  so  to  me  ?  Is  this  your  return 
for  the  kindness  with  which  I  have  ever  treated  you  V  exclaimed 
the  angry  father,  rising,  and  walking  to  and  fro  in  the  room. 

"  Sir,"  replied  Ida,  in  a  firm  tone,  "  you  would  not  surely  have 
me  act  hypocritically,  or  deceive  you  as  to  my  own  feelings.  But 
my  mind  is  firmly  made  up  upon  this  question,  and  it  is  useless  to 
discuss  it." 

"  Nay,  but  hear  me.  My  life,  Ida,  has  been  that  of  every  ono 
in  mercantile  life — full  of  vicissitudes.  My  profits  have  been 
good,  and  although  my  losses  have  been  great,  yet  I  have  ever 
continued  to  increase  my  capital ;  not  for  myself,  but  for  you — for 
you,  my  only  pride.  Every. wish  of  your  heart  has  boon  gratified, 
every  desire  of  your  fancy  has  been  supplied ;  yet  now,  when  for 
the  first  time  I  ask  a  favor  of  you,  I  am  repulsed  with  scorn." 

"  Not  scorn,  sir ;  but  surely  if  you  love  me  you  cannot  expect 
me  to  marry  a  man  for  whom  I  have  no  feeling  but  contempt." 

"  Nay,"  was  the  reply,  and  the  haughty  merchant's  soul  quailed 
before  his  daughter's  glance.  "  You  may  change  your  opinion  of 
him." 

"  Never  1" 

"  Gently,  Ida.  That  word,  if  irrevocable,  is  the  knell  of  my 
hopes." 

"  Of  your  hopes  V 

"  Ay.  Listen.  About  five  years  since,  I  was  induced  to  cntor 
into  stock  speculafions,  in  the  hope  of  increasing  my  wealth — your 
wealth.  For  a  time  I  was  fortunate,  but  then  the  tide  of  fortune 
changed.  Now,"  and  as  he  spoke,  he  lowered  his  voice  almost  to 
a  whisper,  "I  am  beggared." 

"My  poor,  dear  father!"  exclaimed  Ida,  kneeling  at  his  feet, 
and  gazing  earnestly  in  his  face ;  "  and  it  has  been  for  me  that 
you  have  toiled  aud  worked  ?  Let  me  now  comfort  you  in  your 
affliction." 

"  Will  you  not  extricate  me  from  it  V 

"  That  I  will,"  exclaimed  the  noble-hearted  girl.  "  I  will  toil 
■for  you ;  I  will  give  lessons — ay,  beg  for  you." 

"Alas,  Ida,  all  that  you  could  make  would  be  but  as  a  drop  in 
the  bucket.  Yet  you  have  it  in  your  power  to  retrieve  my  posi- 
tion. The  world  knows  not  of  my  embarrassments,  and  you  can 
save  me." 
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"  I l«.w  '"  inquired  the  young  girl. 

"  Mv  only  creditor,  Ma,  in  John  Spencer." 

"  And  bo  oflka  me  for  bin  son  bj  a  receipt  for  the  debt  I"  coolly 
remarked  [da,  in  sad  tonos,  her  lip  curling  ivith  iconij  and  a  gbwee 
.,1'  .J  ■■  i'  inquiry  on  lier  faco. 

"  He  does,  nnd  deraandti  his  answer  to-night  Would  thai  the 
evil  hour  conld  be  put  nil!" 

For  some  moments  there  was  n  dead  silonce.  The  book  of  fate 
was  open  before  them,  and  on  its  pages  one  road  a  heart  mi  i  i  j 
worse  than  death,  while  tin-  other  saw  stamped  the  downfall  of  his 
commercial  prosperity.  The  worst  was  before  them,  and  powerful 
were  their  soul-combats  at  that  trying  hour.    At  last  Ida  *poke. 

■•  Father/1  said  she. 

"My  child. " 

"  I  can  no  longer  hesitate.  It  would  be  an  ill  return  for  your 
kindness,  did  I  throw  my  happiness  into  the  scale  against  your 
own.  Mv  heart  1  can  never  give  to  John  Spencer,  but  if  my 
hand  will  relieve  you,  my  doar  father,  pledge  it  as  you  will." 

"  Heaven  bless  you,  generous  girl !"  said  the  cold-hearted  man 
of  business,  "  The  house  of  Patterson  will  remain  steadfast,  and 
I  hope  that  happiness  will  reward  your  sacrifice.  I  must  hasten 
to  tell  Spencer  the  good  news." 

Imprinting  a  cold  kiss  upon  his  daughter's  colder  brow,  ho  left 
tin-  room,  while  she  slowly  nought  her  own  apartment,  locking  the 

.1 'behind  her.    Then  extinguishing  the  lights,  she  buried  her 

face  in  tho  sofa  cushion,  as  if  she  would  shut  out  every  sight  and 
sound  thai  could  retail  the  interview  just  concluded,  and  concen- 
trate the  onorgies  of  her  soul  upon  the  revolting  prospect  before 
her.  At  first  she  felt  tho  shock  to  the  full  extent  of  human  agony, 
and  apprehension  left  no  room  for  hope.  Then  the  loved  image 
of  Clement  flitted  like  sunshine  across  her  troubled  heart,  and  she 
felt  that  there  might  be  a  chance  to  escape,  after  all. 

She  was  aroused  from  her  meditations  by  a  noise  in  the  street 
below,  with  a  loud  peal  at  the  door-hell.  A  moment  move,  and 
there  was  a  tramping  of  feet  in  the  hull  below,  and  rushing  out, 
she  gazed  over  the  banisters.  One  look  sufficed.  Her  father  had 
been  brought  home,  covered  with  blood.  She  almost  flew  down 
stairs,  but  no  kindly  glance  met  hers.  The  eyes  were  closed  in 
death  ;  the  hand  sins  grasped  was  cold.  He  had  been  knocked 
down  by  a  pah.'  of  runaway  horses ;  the  carriage  they  were  har- 
nessed to  had  passed  over  him.     He  was  dead  ! 

Bitter  was  the  grief  of  Ida,  who  now  felt  alone  in  the  world, 
and  fondly  did  she  gather  from  the  past  each  kind  action  of  her 
departed  parent,  to  outweigh  all  remembrance  of  the  sacrifice  he 
had  asked  at'their  last  interview.  Thankful  was  she,  too,  that  she 
had  expressed  a  willingness  to  make  this  sacrifice  for  his  sake. 

The  funeral  was  over,  and  the  next  day  Mr.  Patterson's  lawyer 
sent  an  urgent  summons  to  Ida,  requesting  her  immediate  presence 
in  the  drawing-room.  A  kind-hearted,  genial  old  gentleman  was 
he,  and  often  had  the  now  weeping  girl  cheered  him  with  her 
merry  laughter  when  on  business  visits  at  the  house. 

"  Miss  Ida,"  said  he,  "  I  regret  having  to  disturb  your  grief,  but 
I  have  no  alternative.  You  may  not  be  aware  that  Mr.  Patter- 
son's affairs  have  been  of  late  sadly  deranged  by  stock  specula- 
tions, and  he  has  consequently  died  insolvent." 

Alas!  to  Ida  it  was  enough  to  think  that  he  was  dead.  She 
said  nothing,  but  wept  bitterly. 

"  To  secure  Ins  principal,  in  fact  his  only  creditor,  Mr.  John 
Spencer,  he  had  mortgaged  this  house,  its  furniture,  ami  every- 
thing else  he  possessed.  Now  I  am  charged  with  the  unpleasant 
duty  of  asking  you  if  you  wish  to  remain  as  the  betrothed  bride  of 
Mr.  Spencer's  son,  or  whether — " 

The  good  man's  voice  faltered,  and  he  hesitated.  But  Ida 
continued  :  "  Or  whether  I  will  go  forth  into  the  world  a  beggar  V 

"Not  a  beggar,  my  dear  young  lady.  My  house  is  ever  open 
to  you.  But  Mr.  Spencer  demands  an  answer,  and  I  fear  will 
seek  to  enforce  his  rights." 

Eve  Ida  could  reply,  the  door  was  opened,  and  the  two  Spencers 
entered — father  and  son. 

"Well,  my  pretty  one,"  chuckled  the  old  man,  "you've  con- 
cluded to  marry  Johnny,  I  s'pose,  and  call  me  father?" 

"Making  mc  the  happiest  fellow  in  York,"  continued  the  son, 
attempting  to  clasp  Ida  around  the  waist. 

'•  Back,  sir  !"  she  exclaimed,  her  eyes  flashing  fire.  "  You  may 
have  a  right  to  this  bouse  and  furniture,  but  not  to  me." 

"  Heighty  tighty !"  said  the  elder  Spencer.  "What  does  this 
mean  V 

"You  can  see,  sir,"  replied  the  lawyer.  "Miss  Patterson  is 
evidently  not  disposed  to  comply  with  your  son's  proposal." 

"Leave  this  house,  then,  you  hussy  1"  roared  the  infuriated  old 
man.  "  My  John  is  not  to  be  spurned  for  nothing,  and  by  a  beg- 
gar.   Leave  the  house !" 

"  Miss  Patterson  has  a  legal  right  to  remain  here  long  enough 
to  remove  her  personal  effects,"  firmly  replied  the  lawyer.  "And 
my  house  is  open  to  her." 

"Thanks — thanks!"  exclaimed  Ida.  "Let  me  leave  these 
detestable  people  immediately." 

"  But,  miss,"  the  younger  Spencer  began. 

"Not  a  word,  sir!"  interrupted  Ida.  "  I  might  have  married 
you  to  have  gratified  my  poor  father,  but  not  to  save  my  own  life, 
now  that  he  is  gone." 

Taking  the  lawyer's  arm,  she  left  the  room  with  him,  and  before 
night,  was  comfortably  installed  in  his  comfortable  little  dwelling, 
having  only  taken  her  wardrobe  and  a  few  cherished  souvenirs. 
A  few  days  afterwards,  the  following  advertisement  appeared  in 
the  "Evening  Star:" 

"  Wasted — A  place  as  governess,  by  a  voting  lady  who  is 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  English,  French  and  German  languages, 

and  is  also  a  good  musician.  Apply  to  Alfred  Whitson,  Esq., 
No.  68  Wall  Street."  >         i> 


CHAPTEB  XIV. 


I'AItlH   AND    A    POISON. 


Xearj  pafoed,  and  <  !Iemonl  Bpenrer,  or,  as  he  now  called  him- 
gelf,  ( 'Icmeni  *  Ilnyton,  *■..■-  battling  fo 

Pari  ian  humanity,  where  tin   itru  gler  miut  make  for ooecurc 

havou,  or  sink  to  porfoh.  It  wu  well,  perhaps,  that  he  vraj  tluu 
forced  to  toil  for  sub  i  tence,  oi  the  exigencies  of  hi*  situation 
diverted  hu  thought*  fr the  trials  through  which  he  hod 

yi-t  his  lot  wa    a  hard  OUO. 

He  had  adopted  literature  as  a  pursuit,  and  at  first  was  fortu- 
nate enough  tn  obtain  a  position  as  private  secretary  to  nn  Eng- 
lish gentleman,  who  wa*  making  historical  re  earchci  concerning 
the  reign  of  Napoleon,  Be  was  a  kind-hearted  though  severe 
employer,  and  steadily  was  Clement  forced  to  toil  on  through 
masses  of  manuscript,  copying  what  was  pertinent  to  Hie  lubjcct, 

and  actually  shaping  it  fur  a  place  in  the  work    in    progress.      But 

tho  young  man  brought  the  treasures  of  his  lofty  intellect  to  aid 
him  in  the  task,  and  gradually  hie  countenance  began  to  resume 
its  former  serenity.  At  last  he  was  sent  by  his  employer  t<.  differ- 
ent archives  in  France,  and  it  was  on  returning  from  one  of  these 

fact-harvesting  excursions  that  lie  found  himself  without  a  master. 
Death  had  arrested  the  author;  the  hook  was  suspended,  and  the 
nian-of-all-work  was  again  destitute. 

Sad  were  the  privations  which  lie  endured  for  months,  but  just 
as  famine  was  about  to  clutch  him  with  her  skeleton  hand,  lie 
obtained  a  situation  as  proof-reader  in  an  English  printing-office. 
Among  other  pirated  works  published  was  "living's  Sketch 
Book,"  and  it  was  while  poring  over  the  proofs  that  he  became 
h'red  with  literary  ambition.  All  day  he  would  toil  at  hid  desk, 
and  then  at  night  seek  to  convey  to  paper  his  own  ideas.  He 
would  write  a  book  on  Paris  itself — a  book  which  would  reflect 
"  La  Grande  Ville  "  as  in  a  mirror,  with  pleasing  fidelity,  and  yet 
be  worthy  an  honorable  place  upon  the  shelves  of  a  library.  The 
task  was  not  an  easy  one,  yet  he  worked  at  it  resolutely.  Often, 
after  the  humiliations  and  toils  of  his  regular  employment,  where 
he  was  exposed  to  the  angry  taunts  of  every  compositor  in  whose 
"  proof"  he  marke'd  many  errors,  would  he  pen  such  sentences  as 
only  can  portray  Parisian  life.  To  him,  the  metropolis  of  Charle- 
magne and  of  Champagne,  noble  nnd  sparkling,  was  a  pedestal 
upon  which  he  could  not  fail  to  erect  a  proud  monument. 

At  last  the  work  was  completed,  and  sent  to  a  London  publisher. 
Was  it  to  be  accepted  t  For  days  and  for  weeks  he  waited  a 
reply,  and  at  length  it  came.  The  manuscript  was  returned,  and 
the  next  day  there  came  to  the  printing-office  advance  sheets  of  a 
precisely  similar  work,  by  a  noted  English  author.  His  darling 
idea  had  been  pirated — nay,  his  employer  had  been  requested  to 
find  him  out,  and  silence  him  as  to  the  theft.  He  did  so,  by  dis- 
charging him.  How  dared  a  proof-reader  of  his  to  attempt  a 
book! 

Out  of  employment  again,  he  grew  thiuner  and  paler,  feeling, 
moreover,  a  cynical  contempt  for  literary  fame.  Occasionally  he 
obtained  some  copyiug ;  then  some  French  printing-oflice  needed 
an  English  proof-reader,  or  some  Parisian  shop-keeper  paid  him 
for  a  course  of  lessons  in  the  language  of  the  best  customers.  But 
when  lodgings,  and  fuel,  and  food,  and  clothes  were  paid  for,  little 
remained  of  these  precarious  earnings. 

Turning  over  the  newspapers  one  morning,  he  saw  an  adver- 
tisement for  "  a  secretary  who  understood  drawing  and  the  Eng- 
lish language."  Hastening  to  the  address  given,  he  found  that  it 
was  from  an  American,  who  wjshed  to  introduce  several  impor- 
tant patents  into  France,  and"  he  easily  obtained  the  situation. 

A  great  man  was  General  Fulcrum,  his  new  employer — that  is, 
the  general  thought  so  himself.  He  had  unquestionably  some 
valuable  inventions,  although  it  was  not  so  clear  that  he  had  first 
discovered  them,  but  his  cash  capital  was  very  scanty,  as  Clement 
found  to  his  sorrow.  What  was  more  annoying  than  anything 
else,  was  the  coolness  with  which  he  put  his  own  name  on  Cle- 
ment's carefully  executed  drawings,  though  he  obtained  the  young 
man's  autograph  on  the  back  of  certain  promissory  notes,  "just 
to  carry  on  operations." 

France  was  then  in  a  troubled  state,  as  Louis  Philippe  was  busy 
in  getting  up  the  revolution  which  gave  him  his  throne,  and  the 
general  found  few  willing  to  invest  in  his  inventions.  At  last  his 
exchequer  became  exhausted,  and  when  Clement  went  to  work 
one  morning,  with  a  full  determination  to  have  Ins  arrearages  paid 
or  seek  other  employment,  he  found  himself  arrested  for  debt. 
General  Fulcrum  had  left  for  Kussia,  with  his  drawings  and 
models;  so  the  rapacious  creditors  pounced  upon  Clement,  who 
had  heedlessly  endorsed  his  employer's  bills  of  exchange,  and 
was  thus  liable  to  a  large  amount. 

"  Take  nothing  from  nothing,  and  nothing  remains,"  was  his 
reply  to  the  vociferous  demands  made  upon  him.  But  the  credi- 
tors had  been  confidentially  informed  by  the  general  that  his 
endorsing  secretary  was  eccentric  enough  to  like  work,  vet  was 
very  rich.     So  Clement  was  sent  to  the  Hotel  de  Clichy. 

It  was  a  new  scene  in  his  drama  of  life,  that  Parisian  debtor's 
goal,  and  he  now  saw  that  his  cherished  look  had  not  been  perfect. 
The  small  space  enclosed  by  those  high  walls  was  itself  a  world. 
Nobles  and  gamblers,  jurists  and  profligates,  veteran  officers  and 
beardless  exquisites  were  there,  each  a  victim  to  some  unsuccess- 
ful turn  of  fortune's  wheel.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  caravansarv,  or 
large  boarding-house,  the  inmates  of  which  were  on  sociable  terms 
with  each  other,  and  were  disposed  to  enjoy  the  maintenance 
which  their  creditors  were  forced  to  provide  for  them  while  in 
"  durance  vile." 

Ere  Clement  had  been  long  in  prison,  he  noticed  that  there  was 
an  unusually  large  number  of  veteran  officers  among  his  com- 
panions. Every  one  of  them  had  served  under  Napoleon,  and 
now,  grown  old  and  wasted  in  glory,  they  were  apparently  "poor 


debtors,"  while  toe  Favorites  of  the  I;  I   in  ricbee. 

Dearly  did  th  "Empire,"  when 

they  had  aided  in  bearing  in  triumph  thi  tag  from  one 

extremity  of  Europe  to  the  other,  until  it  unit  at  Waterloo.  Nor 
was  it  long  before  t  nt,  nnarqoainti  with  French 

politic*,  taw  thai  soon  ■  hand. 

Bern  <.f  t!ii«  new 

to  volutin  ment  happening  to  win  bis  f.ivur,  toon  had  the 

■  ■I   copying   hi-    rorsos,   which  ited  in  manu- 

script as  the  besi  seedi  <S  revolt    The  poet  knew  the  diameter  of 

uuirviiifii,  and  Ipokfi  alike  to  their  Senses,  to  their  paftkHW, 

and  to  their  nprs  (  ombining  the  talents  of  Anacnon  and 

I         BUS,  he  won.'  a  doable  crown  of  tfaomv  laurel*  nnd  of  thorn- 
ier ro*e«.     All    Oges    found    something    to    admire    in   his    varied 
—the  young  girl  and  the    old    M.'.dier,  the  pftSHnl  and  tho 
revolutionist.      All  drunk  from  the  CUpof  love  and  of  liln-rtr  whh-b 

bin  songs  presented,  nnd  all  who  read  or  nang  loose  -■•n^s  felt 
fixed  upon  their  lieuru  a  profound  contempt  for  the  Bourimn  occu- 
pant of  the  thr , 

While  copying  these  revolutionary  lyrici  in  licranger'n  room, 
Clement  became  acquainted  with  moat  of  the  officers  in  prison, 
among  them  General  dc  Guyon,  one  of  tin-  bravest  of  Naj>oleon'i 

It  was  said  that  the  general  wa«  one  of  the  old    nobililT, 

who  fell  under  the  ban  of  Robespierre,  anil  came  near  taring  bis 

head  on  the  guillotine.  At  any  rate,  he  lost  his  pro|»ertr,  hit 
estate,  ami  bin  wife — tlte  latter  having  made  her  escape  with  BMMt 
of  his  available-  property  to  America.  He  never  nought  Ikt — 
never  expressed  a  desire  to  enjoy  either  her  society  or  his  own 
wealth  again  ;  but  be  entered  Napoleon's  army  as  a  captain,  and 
with  a  cynical  contempt  for  life,  had  so  distinguished  himself  as 
to  command  a  brigade  when  the  star  of  hi*  master  puled  at 
Waterloo. 

One  morning,  Bcranger  came  to  Clement'*  room — for  there  was 
no  restraint  within  the  prison  walls, — and  gave  him  a  song,  which 
he  had  just  written,  with  a  request  that  he  would  make  as  many 
copies  as  possible  before  night.  It  was  that  vcrsc-conccaled  inri- 
tation  to  Louis  Philippe,  commencing  : 

'■  Ah  '  if  by  chance  some  cavalier. 
Loving  ami  loyal,  should  appear. 
Ami  triumph  o'er  the  juilor  here 
Wno  guardl  mv  in  this  tnrrvt  drear — 
How  I  should  hliMW  that  cavalier:" 

As  the  poet  not  only  softened  the  rigors  of  Clement's  prison  life 
by  his  kindness,  but  insisted  on  remunerating  him  for  his  labors, 
the  young  man  set  to  work.  All  that  day  did  he  write,  and  tho 
shades  of  night  were  drawn  around  the  prison,  when  his  pen- 
weary  fingers  refused  to  toil  longer.  Taking  his  copies,  he  went 
to  Bcranger's  room,  but  it  was  vacant.  The  night  was  a  pleasant 
one,  so  he  stepped  out  on  a  small  balcony  before  the  window, 
which  commanded  a  view  of  the  city.  A  large  chair  invited  him, 
to  sit  down,  and  yielding  to  the  influences  of  the  hour,  he  uncon- 
sciously dropped  asleep.  When  he  awoke,  he  heard  voices  in  tho 
room,  and  without  intending  to  do  so,  became  a  listener. 

"My  friends,"  said  a  voice  which  he  recognized  as  that  of  Gen- 
eral de  Guyon,  "  I  am  glad  that  this  farce  is  nearly  over.  It  is 
amusing,  I  grant,  to  thus  deceive  the  Bourbon  minions,  and  to  be 
able  to  mature  our  plans  in  the  very  heart  of  Paris  without  sus- 
picion. Yet  for  one  I  iind  the  prison  air  difficult  to  breathe.  I 
meet  you,  and  we  laugh  at  our  police  foes,  who  little  think  that 
the  debts  for  which  wo  are  confined  were  contracted  expressly  to 
get  within  these  wails.  But  when  night  comes — when  all  is  quiet, 
other  prison  scenes  recall  themselves.  I  think  of  my  wife,  whoso 
existence  is  a  mystery  since  I  was  dragged  to  the  tribunal,— of  the 
ill-fated  queen,  Marie  Antoinette, — and  of  those  days  when  every 
morning  a  hecatomb  of  fellow-prisoners  were  dragged  to  the  guil- 
lotine, there  to  pay  the  penalty  of  revolutionary  excess.  O,  my 
friends,  let  us  hasten  this  business  !" 

"And  I,"  exclaimed  Beranger, — "I  who  love  spark' 
and  gay  society,  find  it  hard  to  beat  my  wings  against  ca 

"  Yet  the  nightingale  sings  sweetest  when  confined,"  i 
another. 

"  A  truce  to  pleasantry,"  said  a  deep  voice.  "  I  learn  tnat  tne 
press  is  to  be  muzzled  to-morrow  ;  if  so,  the  hour  is  at  hand.  At 
any  rate,  I  have  drawn  up  a  final  plan  of  action,  and  will  read  it." 

The  truth  had  flashed  upon  Clement.  The  leaders  of  a  pro- 
jected revolution,  watched  by  the  police,  had  procured  their  own 
arrests  for  debt,  and  thus  were  enabled  to  plot  in  security.  But  it 
would  not  be  honorable  for  him  to  remain  a  listener.  Announc- 
ing himself  by  a  cough,  he  rose,  and  entered  the  room. 

"Betrayed!"  was  the  exclamation  of  half  a  dozen,  while  all 
sprang  to  then-  feet,  as  if  moved  by  an  electric  shock. 

"  Monsieur  Beranger,"  said  Clement,  "  I  came  here  to  bring  you 
these  songs.  You  were  not  here,  and  going  out  to  enjoy  the  even- 
ing air,  I  fell  asleep.  Your  voices  awoke  me,  nor  have  I  lost  time 
in  ceasing  to  play  the  part  of  a  listener." 

"Are  you  an  Englishman?"  asked  the  individual  who  was 
about  to  read  the  plans  of  insurrection. 

"J\o,"  exclaimed  General  de  Guyon;  "he  is  an  American!" 

"  An  American  I"  replied  the  questioner.  "  We  can  trust  him, 
then ;  for  his  native  land  enjoys  the  blessings  for  which  we  are 
about  to  strike.    Young  man,  your  hand.    My  name  is  Lafayette!" 


CHAPTER  XV. 


A    POLITICIAN  S    HOME. 


While  Clement  was  thus  whirled  about  in  the  maelstrom  of 
Parisian  life,  Ida  Patterson  enjoyed  the  tranquil  calm  of  planta- 
tion life  on  the  dark  blue  water-edge  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It 
was  one  of  those  sea-islands  separated  from  the  main  land  by  the 
low  swamps  of  the  "delta,"  covered  by  impervious  thickets  of 
cane  and   sedge,  which  rendered    all   access   impossible.      But 
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approach  it  by  a  boat,  and  it  seemed  like  fairy-land — the  very 
place  to  have  attracted  the  gay  Frenchman  who  first  occupied  it 
anil  founded  a  feudal  home.  The  mansion  was  a  quaint,  irregu- 
lar structure,  or  rather  collection  of  structures,  surrounded  by 
broad  connecting  verandahs,  which  were  enclosed  with  green 
blinds.  Woodbines  and  honeysuckles  clustered  over  the  building, 
extending  to  the  very  chimney-tops  with  their  graceful  tendrils. 
And  in  front  of  the  wide  hall  door,  sloping  towards  the  gently 
swelling  waves  of  the  gulf,  was  a  green  lawn,  dotted  with  groups 
of  shrubbery. 

It  was  the  ancestral  home  of  the  Lcdroits,  and  the  head  of  the 
establishment,  at  the  time  whereof  wo  write,  was  the  widow  of  a 
brave  officer  who  had  fought  and  fell  at  New  Orleans.  A  stately 
and  very  beautiful  woman  was  Madame  Ledroit,  managing  the 
colony  around  her  with  a  spirit  and  method  which  showed  that  she 
not  only  thought,  but  had  a  right  to  think  well  of  herself.  On  no 
plantation  were  the  negroes  happier  or  more  industrious,  the  crops 
larger  or  more  marketable,  or  the  supplies  distributed  with  less 
waste,  and  the  Ledroit  brand  on  a  hogshead  of  sugar  made  it 
always  worth  an  additional  half  cent  a  pound  at  New  Orleans, 
any  day. 

Neither  was  it  strange  that  the  son  of  snch  a  mother,  the  heir 
to  such  an  estate,  had  been  chosen  at  the  earliest  possible  age  to 
represent  his  native  State  in  the  senate  of  the  republic.  It  was 
but  an  additional  reason  to  the  true-hearted  matron  why  she  should 
continue  to  manage  the  plantation,  though  another's  comfort  was 
also  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  seclusion  was  especially 
grateful  to  her  other  child — her  deformed  yet  darling  daughter 
Isabel. 

It  was  as  a  companion  and  governess  to  tins  unfortunate  young 
girl  that  Ida  Patterson  had  become  an  inmate  of  the  house  which 
we  have  just  described.  At  first  the  task  was  a  difficult  one,  for 
her  petted  charge  stubbornly  refused  to  study ;  but  Ida  persevered 
with  stoic  resolution,  and  conquered  by  gentleness  alone.  In 
return,  the  afflicted  girl's  confidence  repaid  Ida,  and  Madame 
Ledroit's  kindness  soothed  her  lacerated  heart.  Yet  she  was  no 
longer  the  gay,  light-hearted  beauty.  The  patient,  self-sacrificing 
governess  was  another  person  from  the  frivolous  heiress,  and  the 
very  expression  of  her  face  was  changed.  The  flush  had  left  her 
cheek,  and  the  dancing  smile  her  lip,  yet  there  was  a  thoughtful 
beauty  on  her  attenuated  countenance  which  more  than  compen- 
sated for  their  loss. 

She  had  heard  that  Clement  Spencer  had  been  swept  into  the 
raging  ocean,  and  she  knew  that  his  friend  Clayton  mourned  for 
him  as  one  dead ;  yet,  somehow,  she  never  could  entertain  the 
thought.  In  spite  of  all  her  darkened  hopes,  and  of  all  her  hope- 
less fears,  the  dear  dream  would  sometimes  come — sleeping  and 
waking — that  Clement  was  alive  ;  ay,  that  he  loved  her,  and  that 
the  sunlight  of  her  first  love  would  yet  be  the  mid-day  brightness 
of  her  life. 

It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Ida  Patterson  not  only  won 
the  affections  of  her  pupil,  but  of  the  matronly  head  of  the  estab- 
lishment. She  found  in  the  young  governess  her  beau-ideal  of  a 
woman,  and  as  years  confirmed  her  good  opinion,  she  began  to 
think  that  she  could  love  the  friendless  orphan  as  a  daughter. 
Indeed,  it  was  a  matter  of  great  uneasiness  to  her  that  her  son 
had  never,  amid  the  excitements  of  political  life,  thought  of  matri- 
mony. Who  so  fit  to  'Move  and  cherish"  him,  in  his  proud 
career,  as  the  gentle,  patient  Ida — the  very  life,  too,  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Isabel  ?  At  length,  so  strong  were  her  convictions  that  it 
would  be  for  the  happiness  of  all  concerned,  she  determined  to 
mention  it  to  her  son  when  he  next  came  home. 

Alas !  when  he  next  came,  it  was  to  find  his  mother  on  the 
brink  of  the  grave.  A  sudden  yet  dangerous  illness  had  pros- 
trated her,  and  when  her  anxiously  expected  son  arrived,  the 
lamp  of  her  life  seemed  flickering  in  its  socket.  Yet,  like  the  last 
glimmer  of  an  expiring  taper,  she  appeared  to  recover  health  and 
strength  as  she  grasped  the  hand  of  her  darling  boy.  What  hap- 
piness to  gaze  once  more  on  his  dear  face ! 

"  Leave  us,"  said  the  invalid,  in  a  faint  voice.  "  I  would  speak 
to  my  son." 

The  anxious  group  went  out,  but  in  a  few  moments  they  were 
recalled  by  a  fearful  cry  from  the  very  heart  of  the  sorrowing  son. 
Hastening  back,  they  found  him  prostrate  on  the  floor,  while  on 
the  bed  lay  the  lifeless  remains  of  his  mother.  The  angel  of  death 
had  flung  the  dark  shadow  of  his  wing  over  her,  as  she  was  com- 
municating the  last  earthly  wish  of  her  soul  to  her  son.  There 
was  no  trace  of  suffering  upon  her  face,  and  she  lay  in  "  the  rap- 
ture of  repose." 

Isabel,  sustained  by  the  composing  counsels  of  Ida  Patterson, 
bowed  meekly  beneath  the  stroke ;  but  the  bereaved  son,  with  all 
his  philosophy,  writhed  under  it  in  insupportable  agony.  Re- 
maining in  the  sobltude  of  his  own  room  (except  at  meal  times), 
for  weeks,  no  smile  crossed  his  countenance,  and  he  would  sit  at 
his  window  for  hours,  gazing  vacantly  upon  the  broad  expanse  of 
waters,  but  not  regarding  the  objects  on  it,  for  a  wild  gulf  of 
thought  was  surging  within  his  own  troubled  heart. 

Yet  when  his  sister  Isabel  at  last  enticed  him  into  the  quiet 
sitting-room  where  she  passed  her  time  with  her  governess,  and  he 
saw  the  estimable  qualities  of  Ida  Patterson,  a  change  seemed  to 
come  over  the  spirit  of  his  day-dreams.  Soon  he  found  himself 
never  content  unless  near  her,  listening  to  catch  her  slightest  word, 
though  schooling  his  tongue  to  cold  courtesy,  while  his  heart  was 
all  a-glow.     At  last  the  decisive  moment  arrived. 

"Brother,"  said  Isabel  Ledroit,  one  morning,  "I  have  had  a 
letter  from  old  Mrs.  Wortley  this  morning,  and  what  do  you  sup- 
pose she  proposes  V 

"  Indeed  I  can't  say,"  was  the  answer. 

"Why,  she  says  that  as,  of  course,  Miss  Patterson  cannot 
remain  at  a  bachelor's  establishment,  she  would  like  to  engage  her 


as    governess    to    those  frightful  little  nieces  of   hers.     What 
coolness !" 

This  remark,  innocently  as  it  was  made,  went  to  Ida  Patterson's 
very  heart.  She  had  never  dreamed  that  there  was  any  impro- 
priety in  her  remaining  at  the  plantation,  and  yet  it  flashed  upon 
her  mind  that  the  world  would  censure  her.  Was  she  to  go  forth 
again,  like  the  dove  from  the  ark,  to  seek  a  haven  of  rest? 

Mr.  Ledroit  was  also  struck  by  the  evident  worldly  impropriety 
of  Ida's  remaining  there,  and  what  added  to  his  trouble  was  her 
evident  embarrassment.  "Could  it  be,  he  thought  (with  that  vanity 
which  men  do  possess),  that  she  loved  him  ?  Had  he  gained  her 
affections  ?  And  what  was  his  duty  ?  In  vain  did  Ida  make  an 
attempt  at  forced  cheerfulness,  though  she  little  thought  what 
agony  was  sweeping  like  a  whirlwind  through  the  heart  whose 
workings  were  concealed  by  the  cold,  proud  brow  before  her. 

When  breakfast  was  o.ver,  Mr.  Ledroit  went  into  the  library, 
where  he  sat  down  in  heartfelt  misery.  The  threads  of  fate  seemed 
tangled  in  inextricable  confusion  around  him,  and  it  was  in  vain 
that  he  sought  to  penetrate  into  the  mysterious  future.  The  door 
opened,  and  Ida  Patterson  entered. 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  she ;  "  I  came  for  a  book." 

"Nay,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Ledroit;  "Providence  has  sent  you 
hither.     Sit  down,  Miss  Patterson,  and  hear  me." 

Ida  obeyed  mechanically. 

"  Miss  Patterson,"  said  Mr.  Ledroit,  as  he  took  a  chair  and  sat 
directly  before  her,  "  I  have  sought  this  interview  since  my  poor 
mother's  death,  yet  have  not  found  the  moral  courage  to  ask  it  of 
you.  It  was  her  wish — her  last  wish — that  I  should  offer  you  my 
hand.  But  alas  !  my  dear  Miss  Patterson,  the  fatal  obstacle  must 
now  be  told.  I — I  have  already  plighted  my  faith  at  God's  holy 
altar." 

"  Thank  Heaven !"  exclaimed  Ida.  "  My  heart  is  also  another's, 
but  now  I  can  love  you  as  a  father." 

"As  a  father!"  said  Mr.  Ledroit,  with  surprise. 

Never  had  he  dreamed  that  the  dependent  governess,  who  was 
without  home  or  friends,  had  loved  another,  or  could  not  love  him. 
Never  had  he  dreamed  that  she  would  have  been  too  glad  to  reci- 
procate his  love.  And  now  she  merely  said  that  she  could  feel  a 
childlike  affection  for  him. 

" Miss  Patterson,"  said  he,  "perhaps  you  misunderstood  me. 
I  was  married,  though  my  poor  mother  knew  it  not.  But  she  to 
whom  I  plighted  my  early  troth  has  long  slumbered  in  the  tomb. 
Can  I  not  love  again  V 

"I  know  not,"  replied  Ida,  lifting  her  eyes  with  such  a  sweet, 
sad  smile  that  he  yielded  to  the  enchantment.  "  But  I  never, 
never  can." 

"  Do  I  know  the  object  of  your  love  3" 

"No ;  indeed  I  fear  that  he  is  in  another  and  a  better  world." 

The  mystery  was  solved ;  the  gentle  governess  loved  another, 
and  could  not  be  his.  Then  came  the  thought,  was  it  not  better 
that  it  should  be  so  ?  Would  it  not  be  an  offence  against  his  first 
pure  love  to  offer  another  the  heart  which  was  once  her  own  1 

"Mr.  Ledroit,"  said  Ida,  her  eyes  filling  with  tears,  "I  came 
here  a  friendless  orphan,  and  found  comfort  in  the  love  of  your 
mother  and  your  sister.  Can  I  not  so  remain — the  friend  of  poor 
Isabel  as  of  yourself,  ready  to  show  her,  by  endeavoring  to  supply 
her  mother's  place,  how  grateful  I  am  for  the  privilege  of  so  doing  ? 
And  you,  sir, — you,  who  introduced  me  here, — you,  who  have  ever 
treated  me  so  kindly, — 0,  let  mo  be  to  you  as  a  daughter,  loving 
you — yes,  loving  you  with  a  love  pure  as  that  of  the  angels  with 
whom  your  sainted  mother  now  looks  down  upon  us !" 

Flinging  himself  on  his  knees  at  her  feet,  the  proud  politician 
asked  her  forgiveness.  He  told  her  of  his  early  love,  of  its  trials, 
of  its  sad  termination  by  the  death  of  his  wife  before  he  could 
even  present  her  to  his  mother.  A  child,  too,  had  been  for  years 
his  secret  comfort,  when  it  was  mercilessly  snatched  away  by 
death.  Thenceforth  his  heart  was  sealed,  until  he  saw  her,  when 
he  began  to  feel  again  the  influence  of  love.  In  vain  did  he  battle 
with  the  temptation,  so  blinding  was  the  fascination.  Then  came 
the  sad  scene  of  his  mother's  death-bed,  and  her  will  was  added 
to  his  own  heart-desire.  He  felt  wretched ;  he  saw  the  remedy  at 
hand.  It  was  well,  perhaps,  that  he  cculd  not  succeed,  for  a  union 
might  have  been  a  source  of  misery  to  both,  and  now  he  only 
asked  to  be  permitted  to  love  her  as  a  brother. 

"No,  no,"  replied  Ida;  "not  as  a  brother,  but  as  a  father. 
Such  is  your  love  for  Isabel,  although  she  is  your  sister,  for  you 
are  much  her  senior  in  years.  Let  us  be  sisters,  and  you  can  find 
in  us  kind  daughters,  who  will  seek  to  scatter  flowers  of  pleasant- 
ness over  your  pathway  through  life." 

"As  you  please,"  he  answered,  rising  to  his  feet,  and  feeling  a 
great  weight  removed  from  his  heart.  "Perhaps  it  is  for  the 
best." 

"  I  am  sure  it  is,"  was  Ida's  decided  reply ;  and  the  entrance  of 
Isabel  put  a  stop  to  further  conversation. 

A  few  weeks  afterwards,  he  left  again  for  Washington,  and  in 
due  time  a  kind  old  gentleman  and  his  wife — distant  connexions 
of  Isabel's — were  installed  at  the  plantation. 

One  day,  after  the  arrival  of  the  mail,  Ida  was  carelessly  look- 
ing over  a  New  York  paper,  when  her  eye  was  arrested  by  the 
following  paragraph : 

"  Funeral. — There  was  a  large  attendance  ot  our  first  citizens, 
yesterday,  at  the  funeral  of  the  late  John  Spencer,  Esq.  His  un- 
tiring industry  and  persevering  business  ability  are  well  known  in 
the  community,  and  he  has  left  a  large  estate  to  his  son  and  part- 
ner. We  learn,  by  the  way,  that  the  younger  Mr.  Spencer  was 
last  week  to  have  been  married  to  the  wealthy  Mrs.  Eastburh,  and 
suppose  that  this  combination  of  the  two  largest  fortunes  in  the 
fourth  ward  will  not  long  be  delayed.  Mrs.  Eastburn,  it  will  be 
remembered,  owns  the  Ten  Brock  estates  at  Bloomingdale,  and 
the  coal  mines  of  Mr.  Spencer  alone  are  estimated  a3  worth  a 
million  of  dollars." 


Not  long  after  this,  Mr.  Ledroit  came  to  the  plantation  1o  make 
a  brief  visit,  yet  did  not  even  remain  as  long  as  he  hod  originally 
intended. 

"I  am  untangling  a  web  of  villany,"  said  he,  the  night  before 
he  left,  "  after  having  vainly  sought  the  clue  for  years." 
[to  be  continued.] 

[Back  numbers  of  Eallou's  Pictorial,  containing  the  previous  chnptcru  o 
this  Btory,  can  be  had  at  our  office  of  publication,  or  at  any  of  the  periodical 
depots.] 

OLD  ENGLISH  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS. 

Let  us  consider  a  little  of  the  domestic  economy  of  our  fore- 
fathers, and  see  if  the  fancies  in  which  some  writers  have  indulged 
about  the  hospitable  plenty  and  comfort  that  always  reigned  in  the 
houses  of  the  worshipful  of  the  land  are  warranted  by  the  facts  of 
the  case.  The  roast  beef  of  England,  "the  very  fume  of  whose 
name  has  grown  into  our  being,"  was  positively  unheard  of.  The 
only  use  that  beeves  were  of,  was  undoubtedly  to  salt  and  boil. 
Bread  was  a  very  great  luxury — not  in  common  use  even  by  the 
nobles;  and  as  to  nut-brown  ale,  what  could  it  have  been  before 
the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  when  hops  were  first  introduced  into  the 
country  ?  The  records  of  the  Percy  family,  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VII.,  show  the  extreme  coarseness  of  the  mode  of  living  ;  and  an 
extract  or  two  from  the  household  book  of  that  famous  family 
will  give  a  better  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  most  famous  ■ 
noble  of  the  time  lived  than  anything  else  I  know  of.  The  per- 
manent household  numbered  166  persons,  and  the  average  guests 
were  50  ;  and  the  whole  of  the  washing  for -these  216  persons  was, 
for  one  year,  forty  shillings  (a  sum  probably  equal  to  forty  pounds 
in  the  present  day),  most  of  which  are  for  the  chapel  linen.  From 
midsummer  to  Michaelmas  was  the  only  time  they  indulged  in 
fresh  meat,  and  the  instructions  say  :  "My  lord  has  on  his  tablo 
for  breakfast,  at  seven  in  the  morning,  a  quart  of  beer  and  wine, 
two  pieces  of  salt  fish,  six  red  herrings,  four  white  ones,  and,  on 
flesh  days,  half  a  chine  of  beef  or  mutton  boiled."  At  dinner, 
men  ranking  as  knights  had  a  table-cloth,  which  was  washed  onco 
a  month  ;  and  as  they  had  no  napkins,  and  the  fingers  were  exten- 
sively used  in  feeding,  this  portion  at  least  of  their  linen  must 
have  been  in  a  delightful  condition  !  Until  the  thirteenth  century, 
straw  was  the  bed  of  kings;  and  before  that  date,  the  king  and 
his  family  slept  in  the  same  chamber.  The  first  change  was  to 
throw  a  coverlet  over  the  sleeper — then  another  was  used,  and  the 
persons  undressed,  their  linen  being  substituted  for  blankets. 
Beatrice  says  she  would  "as  lief  sleep  in  the  woolen;"  which 
shows,  I  think,  that  such  a  thing  was  done,  even  in  Shakspeare's 
time.  The  use  of  nothing  but  coarse,  dirty  woolen  next  the  skin, 
seldom  changed,  and  the  heavy,  exciting  nature  of  the  highly- 
salted  food  on  which  all  lived,  of  course  tended  to  produce  those 
diseases  for  which  hospitals  were  founded  in  London. — Ainsworth. 


THE  AFRICAN  HONEY-BUtD. 

The  honey-bird  is  about  as  large  as  a  gray  mocking-bird,  and  is 
of  similar  color.  It  endeavors  to  attract  the  attention  of  travellers, 
and  to  induce  them  to  follow  it.  When  it  succeeds  thus  far,  it 
almost  invariably  leads  the  person  who  follows  to  a  nest  of  wild 
bees.  While  on  the  route,  it  keeps  up  an  incessant  twittering,  as 
if  to  assure  its  follower  of  success,  and  often  alights  on  the  ground 
or  a  bush,  and  looks  back  to  see  if  the  person  is  still  in  pursuit. 
The  native  Africans,  when  conducted  by  the  bird,  frequently 
answer  its  twittering  with  a  whistle  as  they  proceed,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  signifying  to  their  conductor  that  they  are  still  following 
it.  When  the  bird  arrives  at  the  hollow  tree,  or  other  place  where 
the  honey  is  deposited,  it  hovers  over  the  spot,  points  at  the  deposit 
with  its  bill,  and  perches  on  a  neighboring  bush  or  tree  to  await 
its  share  of  the  plunder.  This  is  the  usual  termination  of  the  ad- 
venture. But  sometimes  the  honey-bird  seems  to  be  actuated  by 
a  love  of  mischief,  and  then  instead  of  leading  the  traveller  to  a 
bee's  nest,  it  conducts  him  to  the  lair  of  some  wild  beast,  and  then 
flies  away  with  a  twittering  which  sounds  a  good  deal  like  laugh- 
ter. Gordon  Cumming,  "  the  lion  killer,"  once  followed  a  honey- 
bird  which  conducted  him  to  the  retreat  of  a  huge  crocodile ;  and, 
having  introduced  the  traveller  to  this  august  presence,  the  little 
feathered  joker  took  a  hasty  leave,  evidently  much  delighted  with 
the  success  of  his  trick. — Livingston. 


CHINESE  OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCING  A  DEFEAT. 

The  large  engraving  on  the  next  page,  though  by  no  means 
deficient  in  expression,  is  presented  chiefly  as  a  pictorial  curiosity, 
having  been  taken  from  a  genuine  Chinese  painting,  and  illustrat- 
ing the  high  art  of  the  Central  Flowery  Land.  To  the  profane 
eyes  of  us  outside  barbarians,  it  looks  like  a  caricature ;  but  a 
Chinese  would  doubtless  think  it  all  very  solemn  and  sublime,  and 
gaze  on  it  with  the  same  reverence  with  which  we  contemplate  the 
productions  of  Raphael  or  Titian.  It  certainly  has  one  merit,  if 
it  be  out  of  drawing  and  deficient  in  chiaoscuro — it  tells  its  own 
story.  In  the  interior  of  a  richly-furnished  apartment,  the  decora- 
tions of  which  remind  us  of  a  Chinese  puzzle,  with  flowers,  fly- 
traps and  a  splendid  Chinese  lantern,  the  most  prominent  figure  is 
a  high  functionary,  decked  out  in  as  gorgeous  a  style  as  the  king 
of  clubs  upon  a  playing-card.  This  impossible  old  gentleman  has 
been  expecting  news  of  a  victor}'  over  the  "outside  barbarians," 
when  lo !  comes  a  messenger  from  the  field  of  battle,  grasping  a 
little  "guidon"  in  his  hand,  pallid  and  panting,  to  kneel  at  his 
feet.  His  tidings  are  as  welcome  as  those  of  the  messenger  in 
Macbeth,  who  informs  the  royal  murderer  that  Bimam  wood  is 
coming  to  Dunsinane.  He  tells  not  of  victory  but  defeat.  He 
comes  to  say  that  paper  kites  with  hideous  faces  have  failed  to  dis- 
may the  enemy,  that  the  imperial  infantry  have  vainly,  with  a 
valor  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  pulled  the  strings  of  the  demoniac 
jumping-jacks  on  their  shields,  have  vainly  made  hideous  faces  at 
the  enemy,  that  the  rockets  have  caused  only  explosions  of  laugh- 
ter, and  that  thousands  of  boxes  of  fire-crackers,  lavished  with  a 
total  disregard  ot  expense,  have  wasted  their  sweetness  on  the 
desert  air.  The  shot  and  shell  of  the  outside  barbarians  have 
worked  deadly  woe;  thousands  of  pigtails  have  ceased  to  vibrate, 
or,  in  the  agony  of  their  wounded  owners,  are  spasmodically  flap- 
ping the  blood}'  dust,  while  a  yet  great  number  of  imperial  heroes 
have  valorously  taken  to  their  heels.  Horror  seizes  upon  the  great 
Chinese  official,  Sou-Shong-Te,  as  he  listens  to  these  tidings ;  he 
shudders  for  his  country  and  trembles  for  his  he.id,  for  full  well 
he  knows  that  the  military  governor  to  whom  he  is  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  the  troops  will  immediately  decapitate  him,  just 
before  the  said  governor  is  decapitated  by  his  imperial  master,  the 
brother  of  the  sun  and  moon.  Of  course  the  messenger  will  bo 
beheaded  for  telling  the  truth.  Horror  seizes  on  the  hearer  of  the 
dragon  standard.  The  only  indifferent  personage  in  the  group  is 
the  lovely  wife  of  Sou-Shong-Te,  who  is  looking  her  stupidest  with 
a  perseverance  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  But  the  theme  is  too 
painful  to  permit  of  our  dwelling  on  it,  and  we  sadly  drop  the  cur- 
tain on  this  deeply  tragic  scene,  over  which  we  should  feel  inclined 
doubtless  to  drop  a  few  tears,  if  we  were  not  prompted  irresistibly 
to  indulge  in  laughter. 
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THK  LKARNED  TAILOR. 

In  the  city  of  Norwich,  England,  there  lived,  nomo  century  and 
a  half  ago,  a  character  known  and  justly  celebrated  in  the  learned 
world — the  erudite  Dr.  Prideaux,  wheat  that  time  had  been  re- 
cently made  dean  of  the  old  city,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Henry  Fair- 
fax. This  accomplished  scholar  was  especially  devoted  to  the 
study  of  oriental  literature,  in  which  he  hail  attained  great  expe- 
rience. Ho  had  in  his  possession  a  collection  of  more  than  three 
hundred  oriental  hooks,  and  he  let  Blip  no  opportunity  of  adding 
to  these  stores,  which  he  reckoned  hw  choicest  treasures.     One  day 

i  he  dean  was  offered  some  Arabic  MSS.  on  parchment,  by  a  hook- 
seller  in  Norwich)  who  demanded  for  them  a  sum  bo  large  that  the 
Learned  divine  hesitated,  and  for  the  time  declined  to  purchase. 
Not  that  he  had  any  intention  of  letting  them  slip  through  his 
hands ;  bill  he  hoped,  as  there  was  little  probability  that  any  one 
would  ho  found  eapahlo  of  appreciating  such  a  treasure,  the  MSS. 
would  remain  unsold,  and  the  bookseller  would  bo  Willing,  after  a 
time,  to  part  with  them  at  a  more  reasonable figure.  Accordingly, 
a  few  weeks  afterwards,  Dr.  Prideaux:  repaired  to  the  shop,  and 
presently  inquired  for  the  MSS.  What  was  ins  disappointment 
.ii  learning  they  were  sold!  "Soldi"  he  exclaimed,  "and  to 
whom?"     "To  Mr.  Honry  Wild,  a  tailor  of  this  city."     "Him 


fit  myself  for  the  nnivemity.  But  my  friends  proved  unfortunate 
in  business,  and  could  not  procure  sufficient  money  or  Interest  to 
maintain  mo  there.  They  therefore  bound  me  apprentice  to  a  tai- 
lor, with  whom  I  served  out  the  term  of  seven  years;  after  which 
I  worked  ilh  journeyman.  Subsequently,  I  was  taken  with  a  fever 
and  ague,  which  continued  two  or  three  years,  and  at  leni'th  re- 
duced mo  so  low  as  to  wholly  disable  me  from  working  at  inv 
husiness.  In  this  helpless  emidition  I  amused  myself  with  some 
old  hooks  of  eontrovcr-ual  divinity,  wherein  I  (bond  gIMl  BttCH 
laid    on    the    Hebrew  of  several    texts  of  Scripture.      My    interest 

and  curiosity  wen:  excited,  and  I  felt  a  strong  de-ire  to  master  the 
original  language  of  Holy  Writ;  on  applying  myself  t"  the  ta  lc, 
I  found  I  had  nearly  lost  all  the  learning  I  acquired  si  school.  It 
was,  ol  cotfreo,  out  of  the  question  to  obtsiask  master ;  and  w  I 
was  obliged  to  content  myself  with  the  use  of  an  old  English- 
Hebrew  grammar  and  lexicon,  which  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 

rirocure  for  a  mere  trifle.  The;'-  I  incessantly  studied,  and  at 
erigih  recovered  lost  ground,  ami,  after  a  time,  took  up  the  Greek, 
the  knowledge  'if  whieh  I  perceived  to  he  of  mh'Ii  primary  impor- 
tance; afterwards  the  Arabic,  Porsian,  Chaldee,  and  Syriac  fol- 
lowed. My  health  became  by  degrees  re-established,  and  I  was 
able  to  procure  the  means  of  subsistence  by  my  husiness  ;  at  the 


he  would  frequently  entertain  them  with  long  and  carious  details 
out  of  the  Soman,  Greek,  and  Arabic  histories.  Hi-*  mural-  wen- 
pun;,  and  his  habits  sober  and  temperate,  while  hi-  modest  and 
self-dimdcnt  deportment  bespoke  him  free  from  the  least  tincture 
of  conceit  or  vanitv.  Nut  unfrequently,  during  his  lectures,  he 
would  observe  to  the  young  men  he  wu  teaching,  that  tnch  an 
idiom,  in  Hehrew,  resembled  one  in  Latin  or  Greek;  then  he 
would  make  a  pause,  as  seeming  to  weigh  what  he  had  said,  and 
would  ask  them  if  it  were  n 

So  much  merit  and  industry  met  with  little  pecuniary  reward, 
and  yielded  him  a  nibturtence  not  much  better  than  hi™  trade  might 
have  produced,  oil  whole  emoluments,  in  fa«'t,  icarcely  ejtteeding 
£30  per  annum.  That  part  of  learning  in  which  he  excelled  was 
valued  and  pur-ued  by  comparatively  few;  and  it  fell  out*" 
unfortunately  fur   him,  that    M.  Gagttjer,  a  French    vjcant,  ^killed 

in  the  oriental  Languagea,  was  already  in-tailed  as  professor,  and 
enjoyed  all  the  furor   tfaj  university  authoritiei  had  to  bestow  in 
that  deportment,  being  recommended  by  the  heads  of  hoe 
instruct  young  gentlemen,  and  emptoyeo  to  read  public  lectures. 

The  retiring  manners  of  Mr.  Wild,  joined  to  such  uncommon 
attainments  in  a  person  who  made  so  poor  an  appearance  exter- 
nally, led  to  the  suspicion  among  certain  parties  that  ho  was  a 
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instantly,"  cried  the  dean,  in  the  greatest  trepidation,  "  and  fetch 
them,  if,  indeed,  they  are  not  heforc  now  cut  into  pieces  to  make 
measures.1'  He  was  soon  relieved  from  Ids  anxiety  as  to  the  fate 
of  the  MSS.  by  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Wild,  who  came  himself, 
bringing  them  with  him.  The  dean  eagerly  inquired  whether  he 
would  part  with  them,  and  was  respectfully  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive. He  then  hastily  asked  of  what  possible  use  they  could  be  to 
him  1     "I  read  them,"  was  the  reply. 

With  pardonable  incredulity,  the  dean  requested  to  hear  him 
read.  He  complied  immediately,  and  was  then  asked  to  ren- 
der a  passage  or  two  into  English,  which  he  did,  readily  and  ex- 
artly.  Greatly  interested,  his  interrogator  now  regarded  this  sin- 
gular man  more  narrowly.  His  personal  appearance  was  by  no 
means  prepossessing,  his  figure  was  insignificant  and  meagre,  and 
his  countenance  bore  the  marks  of  want  and  suffering.  In  stature 
he  was  moderately  tall,  while  his  general  air  and  gait  were  some- 
what awkward  by  the  peculiarities  of  his  trade.  His  age  might 
have  been  guessed  as  thirty-five,  hut  was  considerably  less,  his 
studious  and  sedentary  habits  giving  him  the  appearance  of  being 
much  older  than  he  was.  Being  invited  by  the  dean  to  visit  him, 
he  gave,  at  a  subsequent  interview,  the  following  account  of 
himself: 

"I  was  born  in  the  year  1684,  in  this  city,  and  was  early  placed 
at  the  grammar  school  here,  where  I  studied   diligently,  hoping  to 


samo  time  I  devoted  every  minute  I  could  spare  during  the  day, 
as  well  as  a  great  part  of  the  night,  to  study.  At  present,  I  find 
myself,  as  you  see,  poor  and  feeble  in  health ;  yet  I  count  myself 
happy,  and  could  I  but  devote  all  my  time  to  the  studies  I  love,  I 
should  ask  no  more  of  fortune,  or  rather,  of  a  kind  Providence." 
Much  interested  in  this  simple  narrative.  Dr.  Prideaux  ac- 
quainted himself  minutely  with  the  circumstances  of  the  student, 
who,  he  found,  was  indeed  so  poor  that,  but  a  short  time  before, 
his  landlord  had  actually  seized-  a  Polvglot  Bible  he  had  made 
shift  to  purchase,  for  rent.  The  kind-Hearted  and  generous  dean 
lost  no  time  in  sending  the  self-taught  genius  to  Oxford,  which  he 
did  partly  at  his  own  expense,  and  partly  by  subscriptions  among 
persons  who  were  willing  to  assist  so  meritorious  a  case.  By  the 
dean's  interest  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  em- 
ployed for  some  years  in  the  translation  and  analysis  of  the  orien- 
tal MSS.  During  all  the  hours  that  the  library  remained  open, 
he  constantly  attended  ;  hut  when  it  was  closed,  he  devoted  much 
of  his  leisure  time  to  the  instruction  of  pupils.  He  was  known 
among  the  students  by  the  soubriquet  of  "  the  Arabian  tailor," 
and  taught  the  oriental  languages  "  at  the  moderate  charge  of 
half  a  guinea  a  language,"  excepting  the  Arabic,  for  which,  it 
appears,  he  had  a  guinea.  His  memory  was  truly  extraordinary, 
while  his  manners  were  amiable  and  pleasing.  His  pupils  often 
invited  him  to  spend  an  evening  with  them  ;  on  which  occasions 


Jesuit  in  disguise.  These  suspicions  were  heightened  by  his 
modest  diffidence,  which  resembled  shyness,  and  was  interpreted 
to  spring  from  a  desire  to  court  concealment.  Besides  which,  it 
was  observed  that  he  affected  sometimes  to  take  pleasure  in  talk- 
ing of  foreign  cities  and  countries,  and  that  he  frequented  only 
the  university  church,  where,  by  way  of  exercise,  the  sermons 
turned  more  on  speculative  and  controversial  points  than  practi- 
cal ones.  Such  trifles,  "  light  as  air,"  combined  to  fix  upon  our 
student  a  stigma,  which,  in  those  nonjuring  days,  was  sufficient  to 
bar  a  man's  road  to  riches  and  preferment.  How  entirely  ground- 
less they  were,  is  apparent  from  the  facts  of  his  history,  with 
which  the  reader  has  been  made  acquainted ;  yet  they  were 
probably  in  part  the  occasion  of  his  removal  in  the  year  1720, 
when  he  went  up  to  London,  where  he  spent  the  short  remainder 
of  his  life,  being,  it  is  said,  much  indebted  to  the  patronage  of  the 
famous  Dr.  Mead.  The  precise  date  of  his  death  is  unknown; 
but  it  occurred  previous  to  1734,  in  which  year  the  only  produc- 
tion of  his  pen  which  found  its  way  to  the  press  appeared  ;  in  tho 
dedication  of  which — addressed  to  Mr.  Mackrel  of  Norwich — it  is 
said  to  be  a  posthumous  work.  This  piece  is  a  translation  of  an 
Arabic  legend,  entitled,  "Mahomet's  Journey  to  Heaven."  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  such  a  man  was  not  favored  with  the  smiles  of 
fortune,  and  applied  from  childhood  to  the  study  of  the  languages ; 
he  would  have  become  one  of  the  greatest  polyglots  of  Europe. 
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[Written  tor  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
TIIK    OCEAN'S    DEAD. 

BY  JAMES   FRANKLIN   PITTS. 

In  thought  I  wandorod  on  the  boaoh, 
Beneath  my  foot  white  pebbles  lay; 

Around,  as  fur  ns  eye  could  roach, 
Old  ocoan  stretched  'noath  ekics  of  gray. 

My  fancy  pierced  the  hidden  caves, 
The  chambers  of  the  mighty  deep, 

"Where,  covered  o'er  with  battling  wares, 
The  dead  of  ocean  strangely  Bleep. 

And  on  my  listening  ear  there  fell 

A  hollow  murmur  of  the  sea. 
Like  solemn  voice  of  convent  bell, 

When  faintly  heard  across  the  lea. 

It  seemed  to  speak  the  .maddened  dirge 
Of  those  who  rest  in  seaweed  shroud ; 

"With  funeral  music  of  the  surge, 
So  sweetly  low,  nor  hoarse,  nor  lond. 

0,  where  are  they — the  yonng,  the  fair, 
Forms  erst  elate  with  life  and  hope? 

Alas,  they  now  death's  features  wear, 
Nor  sleep  thej'  'neath  the  sky's  bright  cope. 

Above  them  rolls  the  storm-tossed  main, 
Its  billows  shut  from  them  the  light; 

The  seasons  come  and  go  again, 
Bat  all  to  tbem  is  endlcsB  night. 

Ah,  who  shall  count  tho  noble  hearts 
At  rest  beneath  the  "  sad  sea  wave?" 

Old  Time,  the  conqueror,  imparts 
No  secrets  of  tho  ocean  grave. 

And  yet,  what  recks  it  where  we  sleep? 

Their  rest  is  sweet  who  now  are  laid 
Beneath  the  ever-changing  deep, 

As  if  they  slept  'neath  willows'  shade. 

Lnlled  by  the  music  of  the  eca, 

Cradled  in  conch  of  coral  red. 
While  white-winged  vessels  o'er  them  flee — 

How  calmly  rest  the  ocean's  dead! 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE    NEW    HOUSE. 

BY    EMERET    II.    SEDGE. 

Our  new  house  !  What  a  world  of  loving  and  joyful  anticipa- 
tions depend  from  that  little  phrase !  How  well  it  sounded  on 
Harry  Lane's  lips  when  he  said  it  again  and  again  to  pretty  Molly 
Brown  !  And  she  would  blush  sometimes,  and  puzzle  her  wise 
little  head  with  her  prospective  housekeeping  arrangements  like 
any  nest-building  bird  in  spring.  It  was  not  to  he  a  pretentious 
edifice  as  houses  go  ;  neither  is  a  bird's  nest  large,  though  there  is 
untold  fluttering  over  it ;  but  it  stood  on  a  pleasant  lawn  such  as 
almost  keep  themselves  in  a  country  village.  A  few  tall  trees 
were  also  close  by.  Molly,  as  soon  as  she  had  dismissed  her 
school,  stopped  every  day  to  look  after  the  roses  and  currant 
hushes  and  sage  plants,  and  many  tilings  both  useful  and  orna- 
mental which  grew  up  as  if  by  magic  in  the  garden  and  on  every 
side  of  her  future  home.  And  it  always  happened  that  Harry, 
who  was  the  handsomest  and  blithest  carpenter  in  all  that  region, 
contrived  to  see  the  teacher  whether  he  was  working  on  this  side 
of  the  house  or  on  that,  and  sliding  down  from  roof  or  staging, 
or  leaping  from  verandah  or  window,  was  sure  to  meet  her  before 
she  had  passed  the  lilac  hushes  which  stood  hard  by  the  gateway. 

"  Molly,  dear,  when  will  that  blessed  school  of  yours  be  done  V 

"  Not  this  ten  weeks,"  said  Molly,  laughing.  "  You  know  'tis 
scarcely  begun." 

"Well,  just  a  fortnight  after  you  give  up  that  pedagogue  busi- 
ness, the  last  nail  will  he  driven  in  this  magnificent  dove-cot,  then 
two  months  for  preparing,  painting,  and  most  excellent  drying, 
and  then,  Molly,  dear." 

The  teacher  blushed  and  smiled,  and  none  the  less  when  a 
quick  kiss  touched  her  round  cheek — but  it  was  no  harm,  for  they 
were  already  in  the  house. 

"Yes,  then  you'll  have  those  towels  and  table-cloths  in  apple- 
pie  order,  and  that  avalanche  of  chintz  stretched  over  the  easiest 
chairs  and  sofas  you  ever  rested  on."  ■ 

"What  a  deal  of  work  it  will  be,"  said  Molly,  quite  anxiously. 

"  And  what  a  deal  of  comfort,"  retorted  Harry ;  "  nnd  how  nice 
it  will  look  when  it  is  done;  the  pink  and  red  flowers  for  the  par- 
lor, the  blue  for  the  sitting-room,  and  the  green  and  white  for  the 
bedrooms,  and  the  kitchen — well,  I  believe  wo  wont  sit  down  there 
at  all." 

"And  what  is  this  room  for?"  inquired  Molly,  discovering  a 
wing  which  had  been  thrown  out,  forming  an  apartment  that- 
opened  from  the  sitting-room  and  upon  the  verandah. 

"  On  purpose  for  you,"  said  Harry,  "  to  be  your  study  or  sew- 
ing-room or  sanctum  or  what  you  will,  only  I  beg  permission  to 
pay  you  a  visit  once  iu  a  while.  Just  look  at  this  hay  window. 
What  a  rare  place  for  you  and  me  on  summer  evenings." 

Molly  put  her  little  hand  on  her  lover's  arm,  and  said  her  thanks 
so  sweetly  that  he  was  half  tempted  to  give  his  house  as  many 
wings  as  a  windmill,  just  to  have  tho  scene  repeated. 

"Now,  Molly,  dear,  you'll  have  to  use  another  piece  of  chintz 
for  that  window  seat  and  the  arm-chairs.  But  the  china  closet; 
come  and  see  if  the  shelves  suit  you." 

At  that  instant  there  was  a  great  rattling  of  loose  boards  upon 
the  floor,  and  a  very  musical  voice  calling  "  Cousin  Harry"  with 
bewitching  impatience. 


"'Where  are  you?  What  in  the  world  are  you  doing  here'? 
'Tisn't  very  hospitable  to  let  visitors  break  their  necks  finding 
their  host.  Why,  what  is  it,  cousin  Harry,  going  to  set  up  bach- 
elor's hnll  without  sending  me  word?" 

"  I  guess  so,  Clara,"  said  Harry,  laughing,  but  not  quite  at  his 
ease,  for  he  stood  somewhat  in  awe  of  his  dashing  cousin.  "I in- 
tended to  send  for  you  when  the  cottage  should  be  finished.  It  is 
not,  as  you  perceive,  a  convenient  place  for  visitors  as  it  is." 

"  But  it  seems  you  have  them,  notwithstanding,"  said  Clara,  as 
she  espied  his  companion,  whom  she  greeted  as  an  old  acquaint- 
ance. "  Conceited  as  yon  are,  you  cannot  build  a  house  without 
calling  in  a  woman  to  hold  a  consultation  with  over  nooks  and 
corners.  You  should  have  sent  for  me,  who  know  all  these  things 
instinctively.  I  was  born  a  carpenter,  only,  unfortunately,  a  wo- 
man ;  but  Molly,  here,  wise  teacher  as  she  is,  can't  do  the  least 
thing  with  niches  and  angles,  partitions  and  staircases,  until  they 
are  all  demonstrated  to  her  understanding  by  being  finished  past 
alteration." 

"  So  much  the  better,"  retorted  Harry.  "  I  can  have  it  all  my 
own  way,  and  that  I  could  never  get  from  you." 

"And  never  shall,"  returned  Clara,  glancing  at  the  little  bird 
of  a  teacher,  who  on  her  part  did  not  look  altogether  satisfied. 
"  Come,  cousin  Harry,  aunty  says  you  must  be  at  home  early, 
since  you  have  company,  so  set  your  things  to  rights  and  go  now 
with  me." 

The  girls  stood  waiting  for  the  young  carpenter. 

"  How  vexatious  Harry  is,"  said  Clara.  "  We  have  planned 
hours  together,  ever  since  we  were  the  merest  children,  and  now  it 
is  downright  provoking  that  he  should  commence  building  with- 
out so  much  as  acquainting  me  with  his  intentions.  I  heard  he 
was  at  work  here,  but  never  supposed  it  was  for  himself  until  two 
days  ago,  and  I  have  come  up  just  to  have  a  hand  in  the  business. 
Old  times  give  me  a  pretty  fair  right  to  do  so,  any  one  might  allow." 

Clara  paused  to  survey  the  grounds,  with  a  lofty  air  of  proprie- 
torship, and  patted  her  foot  to  the  humming  of  a  prima  donna 
waltz.  Poor  Molly  could  hardly  keep  back  her  tears  or  maintain 
her  dignity  by  an  assumed  indifference,  or  still  worse,  think  of 
something  to  say  that  should  relieve  a  silence  which,  to  one  at 
least,  was  embarrassing.  But  finally  she  ventured  to  commend 
the  fortunate  relative  arrangement  of  tho  trees,  which,  as  they 
were  twenty  years  old,  might  safely  be  approved  without  a  sus- 
picion of  conceit  or  vanity. 

"  They  arc  well  enough  to  ho  sure,"  replied  Clara.  "  But  what 
an  idea  to  plant  that  thicket  of  roses  and  what  not  besides  so  near 
the  house — a  regular  hole  for  toads  and  brooding  hens — to  say 
nothing  of  the  garden  coming  so  far  in  front.  Cabbages  in  sight 
of  the  parlor  windows  !" 

"  No,  the  flowers  will  screen  them,"  said  Molly,  trying  to  laugh. 

"  Maybe — the  cabbages,  but  nothing  shorter  than  sunflowers 
and  hollyhocks  can  hide  the  bean  poles.  Plainly,  I  shall  give 
Harry  a  lecture  on  taste,  and  have  tho  whole  affair  swept  farther 
back.  We  used  to  arrange  our  establishments  in  a  rather  more 
stylish  manner." 

Molly  could  not  imagine  who  should  have  a  better  right  to 
locate  the  garden  than  herself,  with  her  lover's  approval,  and  she 
very  naturally  indulged  a  positive  mental  vindication  of  the  beauty 
of  flowering  bean  vines,  and  of  the  convenience  and  economy  of 
a  large  patch  of  cultivated  ground. 

However,  Clara  did  not  lecture  her  cousin  as  they  all  went  down 
street  together,  but  told  him  about  the  new  music  which  she  had 
brought  up,  just  suited  to  his  melodeon,  and  that  he  must  find  his 
flute  and  they  would  practise  that  evening ;  and  asked  him  if 
Farmer  Doaue  still  kept  Snow  White,  that  wonder  among  saddle 
horses,  and  if  tho  sweet  flag  yet  grew  down  in  the  meadow,  and  if 
he  knew  that  she  was  a  proficient  in  leather  work,  and  was  ready 
to  frame  some  of  his  handsome  engravings  so  he  would  help  her 
about  the  painting  and  varnishing.  And  thus  she  rattled  on,  with 
her  quick,  gentle  voice,  and  the  fascinating  play  of  her  gloved 
hands,  just  leaving  spaces  for  Harry's  replies,  but  scarcely  an  op- 
portunity for  Molly  to  put  in  a  word  edgewise.  Of  course  the  poor 
little  teacher  could  not  shine  had  that  been  her  forte.  Hairy  did 
not  go  round  the  corner  to  Mr.  Brown's  gate,  as  was  his  habit, 
because  Clara  was  impatient  to  get  her  bonnet  off,  nnd  Molly  said 
it  was  no  matter. 

"  Come  over  and  see  us  to-night,"  said  Harry. 

Molly  made  a  hesitating  reply,  saying  neither  this  nor  that. 

"Not  if  I  will  go  for  you?"  persisted  Harry, 

"'Tis  no  way  to  urge  a  lady  beyond  her  convenience;  we  don't 
like  it,  do  we  Molly  ?"  exclaimed  Clara,  slipping  her  hand  into 
her  cousin's  arm.  "But  if  you  will  stay  at  home,  then  Harry  and 
I  will  call  upon  you  ;  but  not  to-night,  however,  for  we  must  have 
the  music  lessons." 

Molly  leaned  on  tho  gate  and  watched  the  cousins  slowly  going 
along  the  rural  street,  as  they  twice  or  thrice  appeared  through 
some  distant  aperture  in  the  foliage,  and  then  without  a  look  at 
her  pansics  or  canaries,  went  heavily  to  her  chamber,  and  oblivi- 
ous of  a  score  of  pleasant  little  duties,  such  as  were  wont  to  be- 
guile her  lime  until  Harry  came  in  the  evening,  sat  down  to  her 
very  dubious  cogitations.  She  had  alwa}-s  found  a  rival  in  Clara 
whenever  that  young  lady  made  her  appearance,  which  was  not 
infrequently ;  and  when,  six  months  before,  Harry  Lane,  the  very 
prince  and  pearl  of  village  swains,  declared  that  she,  his  own 
Molly,  was  dearer  to  him  than  all  the  world  beside,  she  had  won- 
dered if  cousin  Clara  was  consciously  and  specifically  included  as 
a  part  and  parcel  of  the  depreciated  orb.  But  Harry  had  proved 
the  most  devoted  of  lovers,  and  Clara,  strangely  enough,  had  kept 
herself  out  of  the  play. 

Molly  was  happy  in  her  complete  satisfaction,  and  that  old  tire- 
some jealousy  was  quite  driven  away,  and  she  had  almost  forgot- 
ten that  it  had  ever  existed,  until  it  made  its  untimely  appearance, 


rattling  and  criticising  within  the  sacred  enclosure  of  the  new 
house.  And  Harry  was  so  easily  amused  with  it,  and  fed  it  with 
the  light  of  his  handsome  smiles  and  gallant  expressions,  and 
very  poorly  defended  his  betrothed  from  its  encroachments ! 
Molly  looked  out  upon  the  lovely  summer  landscape  and  evening 
heavens  with  moist  eyes,  and  with  some  despairing  thoughts  upon 
the  practical  bearings  of  her  circumstances.  She  was  as  pretty  as 
Miss  Clara  any  day,  and  could  sing  and  talk  as  well,  but  sho  was 
no  match  with  her  in  impertinence,  nor,  a-lack-a-day,  in  her  ward- 
robe just  then,  for  sho  had  been  economizing  against  the  wedding, 
and  in  favor  of  coming  household  aggrandizement,  and  who  could 
have  foretold  that  she  must  needs  enter  the  lists  again  with 
the  showy  cousin  in  respect  of  ribbons  and  flounces  ?  Clara's 
new  dress  did  look  well,  there  was  no  denying  that,  and  Molly's 
last  year's  bonnet  and  lawn  were  most  indisputably  flimsy. 

If  Molly  did  not  think  all  this  on  that  evening,  she  had  sufficient 
leisure  to  do  so  on  the  following  days.  Clara  seemed  totally  to 
ignore  her  cousin's  engagement,  and  exhibited  a  tact  in  monopo- 
lizing his  attentions  which  would  have  been  very  entertaining  had 
it  not  been  so  cruel.  She  must  of  necessity  protract  her  morning 
ride  till  after  nine  o'clock,  so  that  Molly  was  forced  to  remain  be- 
hind;  and  she  contrived  with  marvellous  invention  to  find  some 
reason  for  commencing  her  evening  walks  a  half  hour  too  early 
for  the  teacher's  convenience.  Then  if  oiher  arts  failed,  she  could 
easily  mannge  by  a  piece  of  ambiguous  politeness,  jnst  flavored 
with  a  dash  of  insolence,  to  induce  Molly  to  decline  invitations 
and  questionable  advances. 

And  Harry  all  this  while  ?  Clara  averred  aloud  and  often  that 
Molly,  the  good  soul,  didn't  mind,  and  Harry  echoed  silently  tho 
comforting  declaration  whenever  it  was  necessary  to  hush  any 
little  whisperings  that  conscience  might  insinuate  to  the  contrary. 
And  bewildered  by  Clara's  increasing  play  of  wit  and  fascination, 
he  had  rapidly  drifted  away  from  his  old  moorings,  and  perhaps 
yielded  to  his  inclinations  when  he  allowed  himself  to  he  guided 
by  her  influence.  And  Molly,  with  the  customary  bad  policy  of 
slighted  beauties,  doffed  the  witchery  of  her  smiles  and  winning 
speeches,  assumed  a  repelling  and  an  almost  defiant  air,  and  thus 
unwittingly  resigned  the  whole  field  to  her  rival. 

As  all  this  happened  in  a  community  of  excellent  persons,  not 
behind  any  other  rural  district  in  active,  mutual  sympathy  and 
neighborly  sentiment,  there  was  plenty  of  speculation  abroad  re- 
specting it.  A  trio  of  individuals  being  immediately  concerned, 
there  were  at  least  three  sides  to  the  question,  and  old  grudges 
and  whims  and  predilections  rapidly  marshalled  the  good  people 
into  their  respective  parties,  and  the  clamor  of  tongues  soon  grew 
"  fast  and  furious,"  reaching  all  ears  but  those  with  which  it  had 
most  to  do. 

Molly  was  so  certain  that  her  woes  had  been  unobserved  that 
she  was  completely  surprised  one  evening  by  an  event  that  gave  a 
new  direction  to  her  contemplations.  She  had  sent  away  her 
scholars  and  was  mournfully  leaving  the  schoolhouse,  expecting 
one  of  those  dreary,  solitary  evenings  at  homo,  when  she  came 
into  collision  upon  the  threshold  with  no  less  a  personage  than 
Dr.  Stone. 

"  I  am  not  a  shadow  that  you  should  think  to  walk  through  me 
in  this  fashion,  Miss  Brown." 

Molly  proffered  a  hasty  apology  to  the  smiling,  substantial  gen- 
tleman before  her,  who  for  a  bachelor  of  forty-five  possessed  a  very 
portly  and  comfortable  aspect 

"  If  you  have  leisure,  Miss  Brown,"  he  continued,  "  please  walk 
up  the  street  with  me.  I  wish  to  confer  with  you  concerning  a 
little  business." 

The  doctor  was  the  school  committee. 

"There,"  thought  Molly,  almost  crying,  "I  suppose  my  school 
has  been  growing  wrong  with  all  the  rest,  and  now  I  must  listen 
to  certain  animadversions  on  my  stupidity.  He  might  have  chosen 
a  more  retired  place  to  read  me  a  lecture." 

But  there  was  not  a  particle  of  reproof  in  the  doctor'3  counte- 
nance, which  withal  was  very  handsome,  as  he  inquired  if  Miss 
Brown  had  been  invited  to  the  picnic  which  was  to  be  held  in  a 
famous  grove  six  miles  distant,  on  the  ensuing  Saturday.  Molly 
did  not  reply  at  once,  for  she  was  ashamed  to  confess  that  she  had 
been  neglected ;  and  yet  Harry  had  not  said  a  word  to  her  about 
it.     The  tears  came  into  her  eyes,  and  she  was  much  distressed. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  trouble  you,"  said  the  doctor,  kindly,  "and 
if  you  will  pardon  the  very  great  liberty  I  am  about  to  take,  I 
think  I  can  render  you  an  important  service.  I  have  observed 
that  your  affairs  are  becoming  somewhat  complicated,  and  I  im- 
agine that  tho  active  interposition  of  an  old  friend  would  relievo 
the  embarrassment  directly.  To  speak  plainly,  your  Harry  seems 
to  be  strangely  affected,  is  in  a  decidedly  morbid  coudition — we 
understand  just  how  it  is — and  it  is  my  opinion  that  nothing 
short  of  a  fit  of  jealousy  will  get  the  delirium  out  of  his  head.  His 
heart  is  all  right  yet,  I'll  answer  for  that." 

Molly  drew  herself  up  with  an  air  of  offended  dignity,  and 
stammered  something  about  there  being  no  occasion — she  was 
satisfied,  and  nobody  else  need — 

"  Tut,  tut !"  said  Dr.  Stone,  "I  have  deliberately  undertaken  to 
serve  you,  and  I  shall  not  he  deterred  except  by  very  clear  and 
emphatic  reasons.  There  is  no  sense  in  letting  Hairy  go  on  so. 
That  wild  and  unprincipled  girl,  Clara  Evans,  is  doing  her  best  to 
draw  her  net  over  him.  She  is  playing  a  higli  game  and  may  win. 
Such  a  thing  is  possible,  and  it  will  avail  neither  him  nor  you 
anything  if  he  finds  he  has  been  mistaken  when  it  is  too  late." 

"Here  the  doctor  paused,  and  looked  so  long  and  pensively  down 
upon  the  grassy  path,  that  Molly  was  convinced  that  the  popular 
suspicion  which  had  attached  itself  to  his  previous  history,  and 
which  affected  to  account  for  his  protracted  celibacy  was  not 
wholly  unauthorized.  Her  heart  suddenly  opened  to  him  when 
she  thought  it  not  unlikely  that  he  had  been  the  victim  of  such 
arts  as  were  destroying  her  peace. 
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"I  am  older  than  yon  are,  Molly,"  be  continued,  "and  haye 
seen  more  of  life,  and  therefore  my  advice  amy  claim  your  atten- 
tion. As  i  gaid,  nothing  «■]-«■  than  a  tit  of  jealonay  will  give  Horry 
his  nriti  again.  Lot  him  see  mat  there  is  a  chance  of  loning  you, 
and  his  flashing  consin  mnygo  home  again  very  inddenly.  I'll 
wagorho  hasn't  said  a  word  to  you  about  the  picnic,  and  there 
isn'l  a  girl  who  hasnM  received  her  invitation  three  daj  I  i 
Miss  Clara  will  tell  him  it  is  sufficient  jasl  i"  lot  yon  have  time 
to  put  your  bonnet  on,  and  that's  nil  the  ceremony  they'll  stand 
upon." 

Molly  bnrst  into  tears. 

"Tut,  tut!  I  <lon't  love  to  ?co  little  girls  cry ;  bo  wipe  your 
eyes,  and  we'll  speedily  set  the  tide  tin*  other  way.  1  haven't  boon 
with  tliu  young  people  these  many  years,  but  with  mi  excellent 
object  in  view,  I  am  happy  to  depart  from  my  usual  custom,  and  ii' 
you  will  accept  a  conceited  old  beau  like  myself,  I'll  take  you 
down  to  Green  Valley  on  Saturday  with  my  fleetest  bono,  and 
wo  shall  make  quito  an  impression." 

"  What  will  people  -say  '"  inquired  Molly,  but  half  ponmnded. 

"■WTuitwewislx  them  to  sayisthntyou  have  given  Harry  the 
go*by;  and  that  I  intend  to  settle  dowil  liko  other  sensible  gentle- 
men, and  all  that  Bort  of  thing.  You  are  n  girl  of  spirit,  Molly, 
and  I'll  wager  ii'  you'll  twist  your  curls  anew,  and  put  on  that 
pretty  white  dress,  and  fall  into  your  old  ways  of  laughing— all 
for  my  edification,  of  course — we  shall  have  people  talking  fast 
onough  and  Harry  at  your  feet  before  day  after  to-morrow  night." 

The  picture  was  .so  pleasant  that  Molly  laughed  involuntarily. 

"  Now  be  a  little  stiff,  Molly,"  said  the  doctor  when  they  parted  ; 
"don'l  yield  at  once,  and  I'll  wager  we  shall  not  need  to  givo 
your  Harry  another  lesson.     I'll  manage  it  for  you." 

At  the  next  turn  Dr.  Stone  fell  in  with  Aunt  Sally  Goodcnough, 
au  excellent  old  lady  who  came  bobbing  along  in  her  big  bonnot 
and  spectacles.  After  passing  diffuse  compliments  and  discours- 
ing with  considerable  prolixity  upon  the  weather  and  the  rheuma- 
tism with  cognate  ills,  Aunt  Sally  proceeded  to  remark  : 

"  Well,  doctor,  I  expect  if  we  was  young  we  should  be  going  to 
the  picnic  along  with  the  hoys  and  girls." 

Dr.  Stone  plainly  winced. 

"  Young,  do  you  say  ?  I  am  sure  I  never  was  more  vigorous 
than  I  am  at  present.  I  don't  think  you  over  saw  a  gray  hair  in 
my  head  '" — (Aunt  Sally  had  been  purblind  for  years).  "Young 
indeed  !  There  isn't  a  fresher,  gayer  young  man  in  these  parts. 
I  think  I  have  done  myself  injustice  in  allowing  the  grave  cares  of 
business  to  force  me  into  undue  sobriety,  and  I  have  determined 
to  assume  my  proper  character,  and  shall  begin  by  going  to  the 
picnic  with  the  rest." 

A  smile  of  most  intense  astonishment  broke  over  the  benevolent 
countenance  of  Aunt  Sally,  and  an  additional  point  painfully 
stimulated  her  curiosity. 

"  O,  la,  now,  I  always  said  you  would  take  Peggy  Williams  !" 

"Miss  Williams,  indeed!  Why,  she  is  old  enough  to  bo  my 
mo —  that  is,  a  very  deserving  lady,  but  not  quite  suited  to  my 
years.    A  girl  of  twenty  would  do  very  well." 

"  I  see  you  going  up  street  with  Molly  Brown,  a  little  while  ago. 
Now  if  she  wasn't  engaged  I  should  say  'twas  her,"  suggested  the 
distressed  Aunt  Sally. 

"  There  is  no  reason  why  she  shouldn't  be  guided  by  her  own 
preference,"  returned  the  doctor,  modestly ;  "  and  I  am  quite  wil- 
ling you  should  know  in  confidence,  Mrs.  Goodcnough — we  are 
old  friends  and  I  can  trust  you — that  Miss  Brown  is  the  lady. 
I'm  sure  you  will  say  there  isn't  a  prettier  one  in  the  village.  Re- 
member I  trust  you  with  a  secret." 

"  It  shan't  lie  made  public,"  gasped  Aunt  Sally.  "But  I'm  so 
tired  I  guess  I'll  go  in  and  seo  how  Miss  Stimpson's  foot  gets 
along."  And  the  worthy  old  woman  shot  through  the  next  gate- 
wav  and  into  a  snug  brown  house  where  dwelt  one  of  her  esteemed 
compeers. 

Aunt  Sally  was  as  good  as  her  word.  She  did  not  make  the 
doctor's  secret  public,  but  this  unexpected  and  startling  revolution 
in  affairs  was  discussed  sub  rosa,  in  not  less  than  a  dozen  places 
before  the  evening  bell. 

Upon  the  morrow,  Harry  Lano's  ears  were  assailed  by  strange 
intelligence.  The  rumor  was  confirmed  by  innuendo  and  jest 
from  every  idle  neighbor  who  came  along,  and  as  the  afternoon 
wore  away,  began  to  assume  to  his  comprehension  a  very  definite 
and  portentous  aspect.  The  doctor  had  wealth  and  reputation, 
and  was  in  the  prime  of  lifo.  Harry  drove  nails  and  spikes  right 
and  left.  Molly  was  as  good  and  as  beautiful  as  an  angel.  Harry 
planed  a  panel  till  he  could  see  through  it.  Such  considera- 
tions and  destruction  were  unendurable.  The  young  carpenter 
made  a  neat  toilet,  and  was  at  the  school  promptly  at  four.  But 
his  rival's  steed  was  pawing  the  earth  close  by  the  entrance.  As 
soon  as  Harry  could  make  his  way  through  the  noisy  dispersing 
children,  he  entered  the  schoolroom.  There  he  found  Molly  bend- 
ing over  her  desk  and  the  doctor  beside  her,  saying,  heaven  knows 
what,  to  call  up  such  smiles  and  blushes.  If  they  had  seen  Harry 
coming  they  could  not  have  tormented  him  more.  For  once  in 
his  lite  Harry  felt  awkward.  His  first  impulse  was  to  knock  tho 
doctor  to  the  floor,  the  next,  to  snatch  Molly  away  and  run  for  it ; 
but  not  quite  clear  about  performing  aay  rash  exploit  he  stood 
irresolute,  hesitating,  and  a  little  foolish. 

"  How  are  yon,  Lane  ?"  exclaimed  the  doctor,  as  he  helped  the 
teacher  put  away  her  books  and  papers.  "  AU  ready  for  the  sport 
to-morrow,  I  dare  say  ?  Let  me  lay  your  shawl  on,  Miss  Brown  ; 
we  haven't  any  time  to  spend  here."  * 

"  Where  can  they  be  going  V  thought  Harry,  as  Molly  prepared 
to  leave  with  Dr.  Stone.  Matters  looked  desperate  and  he  made 
a  plunge. 

"Molly/*  said  he,  "I  shall  call  fen-  you  early  to-morrow  morn- 
ing.    We  shall  want  to  be  on  the  ground  in  good  season." 


Molly  loo   hi  i  i  rid  shook  her  nicked  1 1 

"  I  am  so  happy  ai  to  have  secured  the  companionship  of  Miss 
Bron  ai      "i  to  Green  Valli  ed  the  doctor 

with  exceeding  complacency.    "  Bui  really,  I  shall  aol  alia .. 
to  jest  with  my  lady  in  this  manner.    Of  coarse  yon  could  not 
expect  to  obtain  the  belle  of  the  village  by  neb  a  tardy  invitation." 

Dr.  Stone  conducted  Molly  to  the  cliai  o,  sad  gently  pal  her  in 
with  B  protective  manner  which  made  Elarry  alonch  nil  fists  urnl 
set  his  teeth ;  then  with  a  parting  salutation  to  the  forlorn 
drove  down  tho  pebbly  road  like  a  young  Jehu. 

Harry  was  left  on  the  doorstone  to  digest  affairs  as  he  might, 
and  afterwards  to  go  home  and  sing  with  his  cousin  Clank  II" 
urn!  nlono  that  evening  to  see  Molly,  but  she  was  still  away,  and 
would  not  return  until  ;>  late  hour,  having  gone  to  the  next  town 
to  take  ten  with  our  of  her  relatives]  who  was  also  n  patient  of 
Dr.  Stone.  Mrs.  Brown  told  him  it  would  not  be  worth  his 
while  to  wait.  Harry  soaght  his  chamber  Ins  most  melancholy 
mood,  and  passed  a  sleepless  night  in  denouncing  his  folly  and 
cousin  Clara,  and  in  estimating  the  advantages  and  probabilities 
in  favor  of  Dr.  Stone, 

Saturday  come,  and  the  oak  grove  at  Grct  n  Valley  rung  with 
sport  and  merriment,  of  all  the  fair  forms  that  Bitted  here  and 
there  over  the  mossy  turf  and  sunny  b!o0O5|  down  by  the  brook* 
side  or  tip  among  the  flowery  hedgos,  .Molly  Brown  was  the  mosl 
brilliant  and  joyonsi  Her  snowy  dress  glanced,  her  ringlets  shook 
off  the  light,  and  her  sweet  voice  made  gladness  everywhere.  Dr. 
Stone  was  over  at  her  side,  and  by  his  genial  humor  and  inex- 
haustible fun  woke  more  laughter  among  tho  restless  groups  who 
attended  him  than  the  echoes  at  Green  Valley  ever  before  heard. 
Clara  Evans  was  completely  eclipsed,  and  Harry  was  dim  and 
doleful.  lie  had  scarcely  been  able  to  speak  to  Molly  daring  the 
long,  woary  day,  and  to  sec  her  thus  was  not  at  all  consoling  or 
inspiriting. 

As  night  drew  near,  and  the  young  people  were  about  returning, 
there  was  a  new  arrival  upon  the  ground.  A  chronic  patient  of 
Dr.  Stone's  had  found  him  out,  and  with  much  amazement  solic- 
ited a  brjef  consultation.  It  so  happened  that  as  the  party  was 
broken  up  and  scattered  in  various  directions  to  prepare  for  the 
coming  ride,  Molly  was  left  alone.  Harry  drew  near  with  trouble 
in  his  eye. 

"What  has  happoned,  Molly  dear,  that  we  should  be  here  as 
we  are  to-day  V 

Molly  laughed  according  to  directions  but  not  very  merrily. 

"  Can  you  ever  forgive  me,  Molly  V 

She  did  not  answer,  for  the  doctor,  quite  breathless,  steppod  in 
between  them. 

"  Our  horses  are  waiting,  Mr.  Lane,"  and  saying  that,  ho  took 
Molly's  arm  within  his  own,  and  with  lover-like  attentions  led  her 
along  the  wooded  path. 

Harry  might  have  stood  where  they  had  left  Mm  till  the  winter 
snows  came,  if  Clara  had  not  pettishly  asked  him  how  he  sup- 
posed she  should  bo  able  to  get  home. 

We  should  be  glad  to  givo  the  conclusion  in  minute  detail,  but 
can  only  say  that  Harry  went  to  see  Molly  in  less  than  an  hour 
after  Dr.  Stone  had  left  Mr.  Brown's  residence.  What  was  said, 
what  penitence,  forgiveness  and  tears  healed  all  wounds  and  blot- 
ted out  all  offences,  must  be  left  to  conjecture.  It  is  only  known 
that  Harry  went  to  church  next  day  with  Molly  on  his  arm,  and 
that  he  sat  beside  her  during  two  services.  Aunt  Sally  Good- 
enough  was  sorely  perplexed,  and  scarcely  took  her  eyes  off  the 
unconscious  doctor,  who  devoutly  listened  to  tho  sermon  as  if 
there  had  never  been  a  Molly  Brown  or  picnic  in  the  universe. 
Clara  Evans  left  tho  village  during  the  week,  so  that  the  beans 
and  roses  had  a  chance  to  grow  in  peace. 

In  the  autumn  there  was  a  joyful  wedding,  and  the  brilliant 
lights  shone  far  from  Harry's  windows  to  illumine  the  pathway  of 
the  many  approaching  guests  to  tho  subsequent  merry-making. 
Dr.  Stone  came  and  found  the  bridal  couple  in  Molly's  pretty 
room. 

"  Ah,  Lane,"  said  he,  "  I  was  very  near  getting  your  bird  from 
you,  and  then  what  would  you  have  done  with  your  cage  !" 

The  handsome  Harry  tossed  back  his  heavy  curls,  and  laughing 
as  he  drew-  Molly  nearer  to  him,  exclaimed : 

"A  perpetual  truce  with  you,  doctor,  concerning  that  abom- 
inable picnic  !  You  seo  that  I  have  my  bride  safely  within  our 
own  new  home." 


NATURAL  ICE  CAVE  AT  DECGRAH,  IOWA. 

The  mouth  of  the  cave  is  at  the  foot  of  a  high  ledge  of  lime- 
stone rock  set  in  a  high  bluff  or  bank  of  the  upper  Iowa  River, 
north  of  the  town.  The  entrance  to  the  cave  is  from  the  side  of 
the  hill,  about  forty-  feet  above,  the  level  of  the  river.  An  opening 
of  about  ten  feet  high  and  some  six  or  eight  feet  wide,  forms  the 
entrance,  which  descends  into  the  rock  at  an  angle  of  about 
forty-live  degrees.  The  extreme  length  of  this  cave  has  never  yet 
been  explored,  but  it  has  been  penetrated  to  a  distance  of  three 
hundred  feet  in  various  directions.  In  the  winter  season  this  cave 
is  warm  and  dry,  but  in  the  summer,  fall  and  spring  it  is  bitterly 
cold,  and  the  temperature  of  cold  increases  to  an  almost  insup- 
portable extent  as  it  is  penetrated  to  a  longer  distance.  In  the 
warm  season  vast  icicles  are  formed  in  this  cave  by  the  continual 
drippings  from  the  tops  and  sides,  and  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
supply  a  large  city.  At  any  time  in  the  spring,  summer  and  fall, 
any  one  with  little  labor  could  cut  down  several  tons  of  the  purest 
crystal  ice  in  a  day,  and  just  as  soon  almost  as  it  is  taken  out  it  is 
replaced  by  fresh  ice.  At  a  party  held  on  the  side  of  the  hill  by 
the  Dccorah  people,  on  the  4-th  of  July  last,  over  eighty  barrels  of 
fine  solid  ice  were  taken  out,  and  scarcely  any  impression  was 
made  on  the  quantity  in  rhc  cave.  The  most  singular  feature  of 
the  cave  is,  that  the  hotter  the  weather  becomes  outside,  the  more 
intensely  cold  the  atmosphere  becomes  in  the  cave.  Persons  go- 
ing into  the  cave  in  the  warm  season  are  obliged  to  put  on  tho 
heaviest  clothing,  and  even  then  become  badly  chilled.  Dccorah 
will  at  iea^t  always  have  the  luxury  of  plenty  of  line  ice,  without 
any  trouble  on  their  part  to  lay  it  in. — Dubuque  Express  and  Herald 


[Written  for  Kallou'*  Pictorial.] 

A    PR  \  Y  EB    r  ok    LI  FE. 


»V    MHUiAECT   TO5£. 


Not  that  I  Dttj 
TUr  early  n#w  budding  by  th*  Rate, 
Or  wat'-li  the  mci rtflw  rtolcli  unfold; 

r  in  her  rOBM  of  *ute. 
Or  Autumn  ihlnlng  in  h*r  red  an-i  ,•■ 
l*o  I  pray  Orath  to  wait 

Not  that  rar  life  ha*  be»n 
lit  my  wft'i  a-  hlouomlrtfci: 

DevoM  of  Borrow,  free  from  wrong  and  do, 
Or  full  Of  P—ttttfttl  ud  paint™*  thing*, 
Would  I  a  littlr  longer  walk  therein, 
Instead  of  wearing  w\l 

But  there  l*  one  whoae  heart 
I  Cannot  n  mirw  had  learned; 

One  whom  I  low— fin  whom  my  pubwa  start 
To  quicker  motion,  ud  my  cheek  i-  burned 

Willi  norma  'i.rrc  no  part 

Of  my  nild  lore  mtarned. 

There  would  be  «>mc  to  weep. 
If  my  cold  bnndi  »»-re  f  iminiil  upon  my  hreaat, 

In  the  Mill  itlfinCM  of  eternal  »l«-p; 
If  nerermoR  my  f>-«t  their  thrasbolaa  p rawed; 
If  they  riiouiiJ  know  that  sliiny  worms  would  creep 
Through  lips  they  had  caressed. 

Ami  if  to  hit  dear  eyes 
My  death  would  bring  a  tear — if  he  would  mis* 

The  love  I  gave  so  freely,  or  would  prize 
Heaven  any  more  because  with  prayers  like  this 
I  went  before  him  to  its  paradise. 
Death  would  be  dearest 


[Written  for  Saltan's  Pictorial.] 

MEN  OF  GENIUS  VS.  FOOLS  FOR  HUSBANDS. 

A  wnm/in  mnkefl  a  fatal  mistake  when  she  matrix  a  fool  in  the  expectation 
of  finding  a  docile  partner.  Men  of  genius  make  the  most  docile  husband*. 
A  fool  has  too  much  opinion  of  his  own  dear  self,  and  too  little  of  woman's  to 
bo  easily  governed. — Ballou's   Pictorial. 

Nevee  was  a  truer  sentiment  uttered  than  the  above.  A  think- 
ing, reasoning  man,  one  who  takes  an  enlarged  view  of  life,  is 
never  ashamed  when  he  sees  he  is  wrong  to  admit  to  his  wife  that 
he  is  in  an  error.  A  fool  would  die  before  he  would  make  such  a 
confession  to  woman  !  Men  of  genius  always  take  the  advice  of 
an  intelligent  wife.  A  fool  is  too  much  afraid  of  sacrificing  his 
dignity  to  consult  the  opinion  of  a  woman.  A  man  of  genius  is 
not  a  selfish  man.  He  makes  all  due  allowance  for  a  wife's  tem- 
perament and  education,  and  his  own  happiness  in  a  great  meas- 
ure consists  in  adding  to  hers.  A  fool  believes  woman  was  made 
expressly  to  administer  to  man's  comfort,  and  he  will  make  his 
life  accord  to  a  charm  with  that  principle.  A  man  of  cenius  be- 
lieves woman  has  hopes,  aspirations,  and  feelings  in  common  with 
his  own,  and  the  more  her  intellect  is  cultivated  like  inaa  the  more 
she  thirsts  for  knowledge.  A  fool  believes  she  is  "stepping  out 
of  her  sphere  "  when  she  allows  her  mind  to  go  beyond  the  nurs- 
ery or  the  kitchen.  Men  of  genius  believe  intelligent  women 
make  the  best  wives  and  mothers.  Fools  are  shockingly  afraid  of 
marrying  "  blue  stockings."  Some  of  the  ablest  and  wisest  men 
the  world  ever  produced  have  relied  in  all  movements  of  impor- 
tance upon  the  advice  of  an  intelligent  wife.  Yes,  ladies,  if  you 
wisli  for  an  indulgent  husband,  don't  marry  a  fool :  you  will  find 
to  your  sorrow,  and  when  it  is  too  late  to  mend  the  matter,  that 
your  partner  is  as  obstinate  as  a  mule !  "Men  of  genius  make 
the  most  docile  husbands."  Such  men's  faults,  if  they  have  any, 
are  oftentimes  an  over-anxiety  to  gratify  what  they  Indie ve  to  be  a 
wife's  wishes.  Q  is  a  corsee. 


Round  ahont  what  is  lies  a  whole  mysterious  world  of  what 
might  be, — a  psychological  romance  of  possibilities  and  things 
that  do  not  happen.  By  coin*:  out  a  few  minutes  sooner  or  later, 
by  stopping  to  speak  with  a  friend  at  a  corner,  by  meeting  tins 
man  or  that,  or  by  turning  down  this  street  instead*  of  the  other, 
we  may  let  slip  some  great  occasion  of  good  or  avoid  some  im- 
pending  evil,  by  which  the  whole  current  of  our  lives  would  have 
hecn  changed.  There  is  no  possihle  solution  to  the  dark  enigma 
but  the  one  word.  Providence. — Lstnnf'dlow. 


A  REVOLUTION 
A1I0  H  G     THE     Jf  AGAZINKS. 

It  is  no  Ion  per  necessary  to  pay  three  dollars  to  obtain  a  first  class,  elegant- 
ly illustrated  and  carefully  edited  Magazine,  filled  with,  original  reading  of  the 
most  entertaining  character. 

BALLOU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY 

has  open  el  the  eyes  of  the  public  to  the  feet,  that  they  can  obtain  a  better 
Magazine  for  one  dollar  a  year  than  they  have  heretofore  been  charged  thb.es 
dollori  for. 

"TOO  CHEAP!    TOO   CHEAP!!" 

cry  the  olJ  fogy  publishers.  "  Sow  can  a  Magaane,  containing  <OT  orn>sED 
PAGES  of  Original  matter,  and  FOBTT  or  fifty  illustrations  to  each  number,  bo 
afforded  for  one  collar  a  year,  or  at  ten  cents  by  the  single  number?" 

VERY    EASILY    DONE! 

Stop  into  our  publishing  and  printing-house,  and  observe  our  facilities  for 
doing  business,  and  the  heavy  edition  we  print — nearly  82,  Of  0  copies — and 
you  will  understand  how  it  is  done,  and  that  it  pays  handsomely. 

m&ML©^g,  WSML^L  SwSr^SIl'^ 

is  printed  on  the  finest  of  paper,  being  the  cheapest  Magazine  in  the  world, 
and  containing  more  OBtdKAL  matter  than  any  other.  Never  meddlirg  with 
political,  jectiorMl  nr  frctarinn  questions,  its  aim  is  to  make  home  cheerful 
t  1  happy.  Just  such  a  work  as  any  father,  brother,  or  friend  would  intro- 
duce to  the  family  circle. 

JUDGE    FOR   YOURSELF. 

[£7=*  Enclose  n  in  a  letter  addressed  as  below,  and  the  Magazine 

w  .<  be  Fent  bv  return  of  mail,  and  for  u  whole  year. 
Ko.  22  Winter  Street.  M.  M.  BALLOV.  Boston,  Mass. 
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VIEW   AT   THE   JUNCTION    OF    FREE   AND    CONGRESS    STREETS,   PORTLAND,    MAINE. 


VIEWS  IN  PORTLAND,  MAINE. 

We  present  on  this  and  the  next  page  four  fine  engravings  of 
different  localities  in  the  city  of  Portland,  Maine,  made  from  origi- 
nal drawings  executed  expressly  for  us  by  Mr.  Waud.  The  fidel- 
ity and  architectural  elegance  of  these  views  will  commend  them 
to  every  man  of  taste,  and  will  be  highly  appreciated  by  the  resi- 
dents of  Portland  as  artistic  memorials  of  their  beautiful  city.  The 
first  picture  is  a  view  at  the  junction  of  Free  and  Congress  Streets, 
in  which  are  introduced  the  Union  Church,  Bev.  Mr.  Moore's, 
Nathaniel  Warren's  house  (that  with  pillars),  and  the  Misses  Jones' 
boarding-house,  between  the  church  and  trees.  The  building  in  the 
next  engraving  is  occupied  by  the  Merchants'  Bank  and  the  Soci- 
ety of  Natural  History.  This  society  was  organized  December 
29,1843;  incorporated,  June  7,  1S50.  Its  object  is  to  create  an 
interest  and  diffuse  information  in  regard  to  the  natural  sciences, 
more  particularly  as  exemplified  in  Maine.  It  numbers  about  300 
members,  and  is  sustained  by  an  annual  assessment  not  to  exceed 
two  dollars,  and  the  contributions  of  the  citizens  at  large.  This 
society  has  been  regarded  with  marked  favor  by  the  community 
generally,  and  under  its  auspices  one  of  the  most  valuable  cabi- 
nets in  the  country  was  collected,  which  was  destroyed  in  the  con- 
flagration of  the  "Exchange  Building,  where  it  was  deposited,  in 
January,  1853.  From  this  ca- 
tastrophe it  will  probably  take 
a  number  of  years  for  the  soci- 
ety to  recover ;  but  the  cabinet 
is  now  rapidly  being  renewed, 
and  the  rooms  in  the  present 
fire-proof  building  in  Exchange 
Street  are  filled  with  specimens 
of  birds,  principally  those  found 
in  the  State,  shells,  minerals 
and  geological  specimens,  rep- 
tiles, etc. — The  striking  build- 
ing in  the  next  picture,  with 
its  rose  window  and  quaint 
buttressed  tower,  is  St.  Luke's 
Church  (Protestant  Episco- 
pal), on  Congress  Street. — The 
last  engraving  represents  the 
new  Custom  House,  a  noble 
building  of  a  peculiarly  rich 
and  imposing  style  of  architec- 
ture, which  fronts  on  Middle 
Street,  and  is  bounded  by  Ex- 
change and  Lime  Streets.  It  is 
built  of  granite,  and  is  fire-proof. 
There  will  be  offices  for  the  Ex- 
change, post-office,  etc.  We 
intend,  to  follow  up  this  set  of 
engravings  with  other  views  in 
future  numbers,  in  order  to 
give  our  readers  a  complete 
idea  of  the  city.  Portland  is 
beautifully  situated  on  Casco 
Bay,  on  a1  narrow  peninsula  of 
land  projecting  from  the  west 
shore.  This  tongue  of  land  is 
three  miles  in  length  from  east 
to  west,  rising  to  eacli  extremi- 
ty, so  that  the  appearance  of 
the  city  is  remarkably  fine  as  it 
is  approached  from  the  sea- 
ward. The  harbor  is  one  of 
the  best  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
and  what  is  of  great  impor- 
tance, it  is  never  frozen  in  win- 


ter. The  principal  entrance  lies  between  the  main  land,  on  the 
southwest,  and  House  Island,  on  the  southeast,  and  it  is  defended 
by  Fort  Preble  on  the  former,  and  Fort  Scammel  on  the  latter. 
The  city  is  well  latd  out,  and  the  buildings,  chiefly  of  brick,  are 
handsome.  Many  of  the  streets  are  noted  for  their  elegance. 
Congress  Street  follows  the  ridge  of  the  peninsula  for  nearly  its 
entire  length.  The  number  of  shade-trees,  computed  at  three 
thousand,  add  very  much  to  the  beautiful  appearance  of  the  streets. 
Portland  has  sometimes  been  styled  the  "Forest  City."  There 
arc  no  fewer  than  four  distinct  and  independent  lines  of  railway 
extending  from  Portland ;  and  these,  with  its  location  relative  to 
the  British  provinces  of  Canada,  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia, 
with  its  fine  harbor,  cannot  fail  to  rank  it  with  the  largest  and 
most  flourishing  cities  of  the  United  States.  It  is  now  the  depot 
of  a  regular  steam  line  to  Liverpool;  and  the  mammoth  steamer 
Great  Eastern,  now  fitting  out  in  England,  the  largest  vessel  in 
the  world,  is  to  touch  at  this  port.  For  a  residence,  and  as  a  place 
of  resort,  apart  from  business,  it  is  very  attractive,  very  healthy, 
possessing  good  society,  all  the  appliances  for  mental  culture,  and 
most  delightful  drives  and  watering-places  in  the  vicinity.  The 
social  advantages  which  cities  possess  over  the  country  arc  often 
overbalanced  by  their  destructivencss  of  health.    In  this  respect, 


MERCHANTS*    BANK  AND    NATURAL  HISTORY  SOCIETY'S    BUILDING;  PORTLAND;  MAINE. 


Portland  compares  most  favorably  with  other  cities,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  statement,  derived  from  an  authentic  source. 
The  deaths  in  Portland  during  the  municipal  year  ending  April  I, 
1851,  were  418;  1852,  384-  1853,  428;  1854,  556;  1855,621. 
The  wealth  ot  the  city  may  be  measured  by  the  fact  that  the 
assessed  valuation  of  real  and  personal  estates  for  1855  was 
£20,502,363.  The  scenery  of  the  city  and  neighborhood  is  remark- 
able for  its  diversified  picturesque  attractions.  English  and 
American  travellers  have  expressed  themselves  enthusiastically  on 
this  point.  The  land  on  which  the  city  is  built  rises  gradually 
from  the  water  side,  so  that  the  roofs  and  cupolas  of  most  of  the 
buildings  are  in  sight  at  a  single  view,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
city  on  entering  the  harbor  by  the  ship  channel  is  imposing  and 
beautiful  in  the  extreme,  suggesling  the  idea  of  a  city  of  thrice  its 
actual  extent.  From  Cape  Elizabeth,  and  from  the  Westbrook 
side  of  "Back  Cove,"  the  city  also  shows  to  fine  effect.  The  ex- 
tensive views  from  the  summit  of  the  hill  at  the  northeastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  city  deserve  the  attention  of  the  visitor,  as  also  those 
from  the  summit  of  Bramhall's  Hill  at  the  western  extremity;  but 
the  most  commanding  views  may  be  obtained  from  the  tall  tower 
known  as  the  "  Observatory,"  in  the  eastern  quarter  of  the  city. 
Here  the  whole  region  round  about  lies  mapped  out  to  the  beholder 
— Casco  Bay  with  its  green 
islands,  the  ocean  dashing 
against  the  rocky  barriers  ot 
Cape  Elizabeth,  the  harbor 
with  its  shipping  and  the  forts 
which  command  its  entrance, 
the  village  of  Cape  Elizabeth, 
the  whole  city,  every  roof  and 
spire,  and  the  numerous  towns, 
ridges  and  streams  of  the  inte- 
rior, sweeping  away  to  the  base 
of  the  White  Mountains  eighty 
miles  distant.  An  excellent 
telescope  is  mounted  in  the  cu- 
pola. At  either  extremity  of 
Portland  is  a  promenade  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  width, 
lined  with  young  and  thrifty 
shade-trees.  These  promen 
ades  are  graded  into  three  sec- 
tions, two  for  walking,  and  the 
other  for  riding ;  and  the  suc- 
cession of  views  developed  in 
passing  around  them  is  scarce- 
ly less  beautiful  than  those  from 
the  observatory.  Portland  has 
its  historic  fame.  In  the  early 
occupancy  of  the  section  it  was 
often  the  scene  of  desperate 
strife  between  the  settlers  and 
the  Indians  and  the  French, 
during  which  the  place  was 
twice  destroyed;  and  on  the 
18th  of  October,  1775,  it  was 
bombarded  by  an  English  fleet 
under  the  command  of  Capt. 
Mowatt,  and  almost  entirely 
laid  in  ashes.  On  the  5th  ot 
September,  1813,  was  fought 
off  the  harbor  the  sanguinary 
engagement  between  the  Brit- 
ish  man-of-war  brig  Boxer  and 
the  American  brig  Enterprise, 
which  resulted  in  the  capture 
of  the  former,  not,  however 
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without  a  fearful  loss  of  life,  Capt.  Blythe,  of  the 
Boxer,  and  the  American  captain,  Burroughs, 
being  DOth  killed.  The  ashes  of  these  naval  he- 
roes repose  side  by  side  in  tlio  Eastern  Cemetery, 
their  graves  being  marked  by  appropriate  monu- 
ments. The  gallant  Commodore  Preble,  who 
commanded  the  American  squadron  at  Tripoli,  in 
1804,  is  also  buried  here,  The  Indian  name  of 
Portland  was  Machigonnc.  The  peninsula  on 
which  it  stands  WO>  settled  in  1G32,  George  eleven 
and  Richard  Tucker  being  the  first  occupants. 
Until  1786,  it  formed  a  part  of  Falmouth,  and  in 
that  year  it  was  set  oflTnud  organized  as  u  ill  tjncl 
corporation.  Falmouth  was  destroyed  by  the  In- 
dians in  1690.  The  people  of  Falmontli  distin- 
guished   themselves   greatly    daring    the    Kim. In- 

bonary  war,  by  their  spirited  efforts  in  the  cause 

of  liberty,  and  they  suffered  in  consequence. 
They  sent  off  a  company  of  men  to  join  the  pro- 
vincial army  as  soon  as  they  heard  the  news  of 
the  battle  of  Lexington.  A  British  expedition, 
commanded  by  Capt.  Mowatt,  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
consisting  of  two  ships,  two  schooners  and  a  bomb 
sloop,  arrived  nt  Falmouth,  October  16,  1776,  to 
demand  the  surrender  of  their  camion,  small  urnis 
and  ammunition  by  the  inhabitants,  under  a  threat 
of  burning  the  town  in  case  of  their  refusal.  These 
terms  were  communicated  by  Cnpt.  Mowatt  to  a 
committee  of  citizens,  who.waited  on  him  on  board 
bis  ship.  Mr.  William  Willis,  the  historian  of 
Portland,  thus  relates  whatfollowcd  : — "  <  )n  reach- 
ing the  shore  they  found  an  anxious  multitude 
assembled  at  the  town-house,  to  whom  they  re* 
pi'iitcd  the  result  of  their  conference.  The  town 
without  hesitation  disapproved  of  the  terms;  but, 
in  older  to  gain  time  for  the  removal  of  the  women 
and  children,  and  sick,  with  as  much  property  as 
possible,  they  sent  off  in  the  evening  eight  small 
anus,  and  informed  the  captain  that  they  would 
have  a  meeting  early  in  the  morning,  and  give  a 
definite  reply  to  his  proposal  by  eight  o'clock. 
The  meeting  was  held,  and  the  inhabitants,  with  a 
firmness  and  courage  worthy  of  all  praise  and  a 
better  fate,  while  the  loaded  cannon  were  pointed  towards  them, 
resolutely  rejected  a  proposition  which  earned  with  it  the  abject 
terms  of  surrendering  their  arms  to  save  their  property.  The 
same  committee  was  appointed  to  convey  their  determination,  and 
were  instructed  to  occupy  as  much  time  as  possible  on  board.  But 
so  impatient  was  Mowatt  to  begin  the  work  of  destruction,  that  the 
committee  at  half  past  eight  o'clock  were  requested  to  go  on  shore, 
and  only  half  an  hour  allowed  them  to  escape  from  the  coming 
storm.  At  nine  o'clock  the  firing  commenced  from  all  the  vessels 
in  the  harbor,  which  kept  up  a  discharge  of  balls  from  three  to 
nine  pounds  weight,  carcasses,  shells,  grapeshot  and  musket  balls, 
with  little  cessation  until  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  In  the  mean- 
time panics  landed  from  the  vessels,  and  set  fire  to  various  build- 
ings. The  inhabitants  were  so  much  occupied  in  removing  their 
families  to  places  of  safety,  that  but  little  resistance  was  made  to 
the  parties  which  landed.  No  plan  of  defence  bad  been  concerted  ; 
the  soldiers  were  scattered,  part  of  them  that  morning  having  re- 
turned from  the  islands,  where  they  had  been  on  duty,  were  em- 
ployed in  saving  their  families  and  goods,  and  the  remainder  were 
without  any  efficient  leaders — all,  both  soldiers  and  others,  were 
in  too  great  consternation  to  make  any  effectual  resistance. 
There  was  also  a  deficiency  of  powder,  there  not  being  half  an 
hour's  supply  in  town.  Had  there  been  one  company  here  well 
organized  and  of  sufficient  coolness,  much  of  the  evil  occasioned 


dwelling-houses  only  were  left  standing,  many  of 
which  were  damaged  by  balls  and  the  bursting  of 
shells."  The  situation  of  the  inhabitants  after 
this  great  calamity  was  very  distressing.  Con- 
gress rejected  an  application  for  remuneration,  for 
fear  of  establishing  a  precedent;  but  in  1791,  tha 
general  court  granted  the  inhabitants  two  town- 
ships, each  six  miles  square,  situated  in  the  county 
of  Somerset.  The  services  and  sufferings  of  the 
people  in  the  cause  of  liberty  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary war  fill  a  glorious  page  in  their  annals, 
and  entitle  them  to  grateful  remembrance.  In  a 
future  number  of  the  Pictorial  we  shall  present 
our  readers  with  some  further  sketches  of  Port- 
land, exhibiting  its  business  institution*  and  pros* 
jrt-cis,  illustrated  with  engravings  in  the  same 
style  as  those  now  published. 
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by  straggling  marines  might  have  been  prevented.  Several  of  the 
British  were  killed  and  wounded ;  none  fortunately  were  killed  on 
the  side*  of  the  inhabitants,  and  only  one  ■wounded.  The  town 
soon  presented  a  broad  sheet  of  flame,  which,  as  the  buildings 
were  made  of  wood,  spread  with  great  rapidity,  and  involved  ;ill 
the  thickest  part  of  the  settlement  in  one  common  min.  About 
136  dwelling-houses,  besides  a  handsome  new  court-house,  the 
Episcopal  church,  the  town-house,  the  custom  house,  a  fire  engine 
nearly  new,  together  with  bams  and  almost  every  store  and  ware- 
house in  town,  all  the  wharves  but  two  short  ones,  and  all  the  ves- 
sels in  the  harbor  except  two,  which  the  enemy  took  away  with 
them,  were  burned.  The  meeting-house  of  the  first  parish,  which 
was  then  unprotected  by  other  buildings,  was  perforated  by  sev- 
eral balls  and  grapeshot,  some  of  which  were  found  in  the  ceiling 
and  other  parts  when  it  was  taken  down  in  1826.  *  *  A  great 
quantity  of  personal  property  was  unavoidably  destroyed,  from 
the  scarcity  of  teams,  and  the  confusion  and  alarm  of  the  occasion. 
Many  articles  were  thrown  into  the  streets  and  left  there  to  perish. 
An  immense  quantity  of  furniture  and  other  property  was  piled 
up  indiscriminately,  as  it  was  plucked  out  of  the  fire,  in  the  field 
opposite  the  head  of  High  Street,  where  much  of  it  was  destroyed 
by  the  rain  of  next  day,  and  much  stolen  or  irrevocably  scattered. 
All  the  compact  part  of  the  town  was  destroyed,  containing  a 
large  proportion  of  the  most  valuable  buildings.     One  hundred 


A.NECDOTKH  OF  THE  BAR. 

Judge  Story  was  a  very  companionable  man, 
and  as  famous  for  his  agreeable  and  fascinating 
manners  a-  for  legal  lore.  He  possessed)  the  fac- 
ulty, too,  in  an  eminent  degree,  of  making  all  who 
approached  him  feel  that  he  was  specially  inter- 
ested in  them.  Each  one  of  his  pupils  in  the  law 
school  was  sure  to  leave  profoundly  impressed 
with  the  belief  that  whatever  else  might  betide,  he 
had  made  a  decided  bit  with  the  judge,  and  se- 
cured hu  special  favor  forever.  Hence  the  judge 
was  the  theme  of  all  the  young  fledgelings  of  the 
bar;  they  lived  and  revelled  in  hi*  sayings  and 
doings,  confident  that  anything  from  that  source 
would  pass  current  anywhere.  One  of  the  judge's 
standing  joke — and  the  judge  had  many — was  a 
favorite  one  with  the  students  on  the  law  of  agen- 
cy, that  what  one  does  by  another  he  does  by  him- 
self— qui ffirsi  per  aiium,  ftwM  perse — (the  judge 
doted  on  law-latin,  however  barbarous) — which 
the  judge  always  took  occasion  to  inform  them 
had  never  been  questioned  as  good  law  by  any 
one,  save  by  a  certain  friend  of  bis,  who  insisted 
that  the  rule  did  not  hold  good  in  facing  a  north- 
wester— here  it  was  better  to  do  it  per  alium  than  to  do  it  per  se. — 
When  the  late  "  Mutual  Admiration  Society  "  (so  called)  as  we 
say  in  conveyancing,  was  in  full  feather,  one  of  the  number  having 
published  a  book,  which  was  being  duly  puffed  by  the  whole 
strength  of  the  company,  a  wag  wrote  on  the  cover  of  one  of  the 
copies!  "Insured  at  the  Mutual."  It  was  a  fancv  office,  however, 
and  no  great  ever  came  from  insurance  there.  The  public  in-i^t, 
in  the  end,  on  absolute  capital. — A  jockey  having  once  consulted 
Mr.  Otis  in  a  horse  case,  the  latter  sent  him  a  bill  for  $20,  for  ad- 
vice. The  client  expostulated  ;  but  Mr.  Otis  explained  to  him  so 
fully  and  so  blandly  the  reason  of  such  a  charge — how  he  had 
spent  years  and  years  in  study,  and  thousands  on  thousands  in 
fitting  himself  to  advise  in  such  matters,  that  the  jockey  was 
obliged  to  capitulate  and  pay  the  bill.  Not  long  afterwards,  Mr. 
Otis  was  standing  in  the  street,  examining  a  horse  that  he  thought 
of  purchasing,  and  seeing  his  client  passing,  called  him  up  and 
asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the  animal.  The  jockey  set  his  hat 
aslant,  examined  him  on  all  sides,  pronounced  his  opinion  on  him 
dogmatically,  and  then  held  out  his  hand  for  a  fee.  It  was  Mr. 
Oris's  turn  now  to  expostulate,  but  all  in  vain  ;  our  jockey  recount- 
ed to  him  at  what  cost  of  time  and  money  he  had  fitted  himself  for 
judging  horseflesh,  and  ended  by  saying,  **  Come,  Mr.  Oris,  we  pro- 
fessional men  must  be  paid  ;  my  charge  is  only  twenty  dollars." 
Mr.  Otis  appreciated  the  joke  and  paid  the  bill. — Transcrij't. 
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[Written  fbr  Uallou's  Pictorial.] 
ALBUM    LIMES— FOR    HATTIE. 

Bt   OIIVILLF.   PEARSSE. 

Album  versos?     Clan  I,  think  you, 
After  rending  "  Hiawatha," 
Write  lik"  any  but  Longfellow? 

Who  that  roads  bin  "  Hiawatha,'' 
Ne'er  re-mads  it,  soon  forgets  it? 
Shall  not  all  hi?  lniud  be  teeming 
With  its  quaint  ami  curious  fancies, 
Aboriginal  traditions, 
And  comparisons  so  pleasing, 
In  his  brain  forever  running? 
So  poor  I  can  think  of  nothing, 
Naught  but  this  odd  Hiawatha. 
One  to  me  seemed  like  Iagoo: 
And  another,  Chibiabos; 
This,  Nokoiuis;  that,  Wenoimh ; 
And,  if  rightly  runs  my  fancy, 
Hstttic  fair  is  Miunchaha ! 

Minnehaha!     Laughing  Water! 
Thou  the  gay  and  joyous  maiden, 
Ever  glecsome.  ever  gladsome, 
"  Wayward  as  the  Minnehaha, 
With  as  musical  a  laughter," 
Listen  to  this  aspiration, 
To  this  prayer  of  Tennaharsoe! 

Gitche  Mauito,  the  mighty, 
Grant  thec  all  his  richest  blessings, 
Crown  thy  life  with  love  and  friendship, 
Grant  thee  happiness  forever. 
And  give  thee  a  Hiawatha! 

Be  thou  ever  gay  and  gladsome, 
Ever  musically  laughing, 
Like  the  Falls  of  Minnehaha!" 
Be  thou  truly  Laughing  Water! 

And.  if  e'er  thou  lack'st  for  laughter, 
Laugh  then  at  poor  Tennaharsce! 

<  -*»—  » 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

NANCY'S    ROCK. 

A    WHITE    MOUNTAIN    LEGEND. 

BY    MART    W.    JANVRIX. 

A  branch  of  the  Saco,  flowing  through  a  lonely  gorge  of  the  White  Hills, 
sings  a  song  that  never  ends ;  and  by  it  is  a  rock  that  stands  as  a  wasteless 
monument,  silently  defying  time  and  storms.  These  bear  the  respective 
names,  u  Nancy's  Rock  and  Brook." — Historical  Relics  of  the  White  Mountains. 

There  arc  other  legends  connected  with  "the  Alps  of  Ameri- 
ca," than  those  coming  down  to  us  from  the  days  when  the  red 
mail  held  sway  in  our  northern  wilderness,  built  his  camp-fires 
beside  our  rivers,  or,  looking  up  "  through  Nature  to  Nature's 
God,"  heard  the  angry  voice  of  Manitou — "  the  Great  Spirit " — 
speaking  in  thunder  tones  from  the  clouds  that  crested  the  hoary 
head  of  old  Agiochook — legends  of  trial  and  suffering  in  those 
early  times  when  the  "settlers"  left  happy  homes  to  rear  their 
household  gods  anew  in  the  wilderness,  and  thus  pioneer  the 
march  of  civilization  into  the  then  untrodden  borders. 

Such  a  tale  has  come  down  to  us  from  those  times ;  not,  indeed, 
a  story  of  savage  warfare,  the  war-whoop,  or  the  sacking  of  burn- 
ing villages,  but  rather  a  plain,  unvarnished  tale  of  woman's  de- 
votion and  suffering — a  simple  record  of  the  faith  that  brightens 
woman's  life,  and  the  love  that  endures  "unto  the  end."  Helen 
of  Troy  lives  in  song  and  story — the  name  of  .Joan  D'Arc  shall 
never  fade  from  history's  pages  ;  but  neither  song  nor  story,  save 
a  fragmentary  legend  whose  memory  shall  fade  with  coming  time, 
and  a  wayside  rock  in  the  passes  of  the  White  Hills  whose  history 
may  die  out  ere  many  successive  generations  shall  have  passed  ; 
save  these,  there  is  nothing  to  commemorate  the  woman's  love 
and  heroism  that  tempted  our  humble  heroine  through  the  rigors 
of  a  terrible  winter — through  drifted  snows  and  almost  impassable 
paths — to  her  fate. 

Let  our  pen  record  the  simple  narrative  of  one  who  never 
thought  to  become  the  subject  of  sketch  or  story,  for  her  life  was 
passed  in  an  humble  sphere,  where  the  novelist  rarely  pauses  to 
weave  the  warp  and  woof  of  romance's  web.  But  we  purpose  no 
high-wrought  recital ;  but  rather  the  plain  statement  of  a  sad 
tragedy  in  lowly  life. 

The  first  settler  who  passed  through  the  now  famous  "White 
Mountain  Notch,"  was  Col.  Whipple,  from  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
then  known  as  "the  settlement  at  Pascataqua."  This  settlement 
at  the  Notch  was  made  in  1772  ;  and  the  colonel  returned  several 
times  to  Pascataqua  for  his  cattle,  goods,  etc.,  and  induced  thither 
many  of  the  sturdy  yeomen  with  their  families.  Among  the  fe- 
males who  went  thither  was  a  rosy-cheeked  servant-girl ;  and  no 
fairer,  comelier,  or  ''  smarter  "  lass  than  Nancy  was  to  be  found  in 
all  the  region  round  about. 

Among  the  men  who  went  also  in  the  colonel's  train  to  help 
clear  the  wilderness  and  till  the  rocky  soil,  was  stout  Thomas 
Field ;  and  from  the  day  when  they  set  out  on  their  long  journey, 
whether  travelling  along  the  paths  leading  through  the  dense  wil- 
derness, "camping  out"  by  night  in  the  forest,  or  wading  their 
horses  through  the  creeks,  the  rosy  Nancy's  thoughts  were  of 
Thomas,  who  had  found  opportunity  to  cast  upon  her  certain 
loving  glances  and  whisper  tender  words  in  her  "willing  ear. 

But  they  were  young  and  poor;  they  could  not  think  of  mar- 
riage till  Nancy's  hands  had  earned  an  "  outfit,"  and  Thomas  had 
laid  by  enough  to  build  a  new  cabin  in  the  wilderness  that  was  to  be 
their  home.  And  they  could  well  afford  to  wait,  for  no  long  part- 
ings would  intervene — they  could  live  under  the  same  roof  and 
seo  each  other  daily,  and  when  their  plans  were  all  fulfilled,  then 
they  would  be  married. 

Two  years  went  by,  during  which  time  the  honest  servant-girl 


worked  daily  and  faithfully  in  her  employer's  household,  winning 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  Col.  Whipple  and  his  family,  and 
adding  weekly  to  the  sum  of  money  winch  she  had  deposited  in 
the  colonel's  hands  against  the  time  of  her  marriage.  Thomas, 
too,  seemed  willing  to  add  his  share  to  Nancy's  hoard;  ho  always 
expressed  his  determination  to  "  begin  to  lay  up  something,"  but 
somehow  his  resolutions  melted  into  thin  air.  As  the  colonel  ex- 
pressed it,  "Nancy  was  the  best  man  of  the  two — smart,  faithful, 
and  trusty — always  earning  and  laying  up  something;  but  Thom- 
as grew  lazy  and  shiftless-like,  and  it  seemed  too  bad  for  Nancy 
to  throw  herself  away  on  such  an  idle  fellow.  But  then  Tom 
seemed  a  clever,  good-hearted  critter,  and  lie  supposed  the  girl 
really  liked  him.  It  was  the  way  with 'em  all,"  he  said;  "  the 
likeliest  girl  usually  got  the  poorest  husband  !" 

But  these  suspicions,  though  latterly  breathed  into  Nancy's  car, 
could  not  shake  her  faith  in  the  merits  of  her  lover. 

"  Tom  was  an  easy  sort  of  a  fellow,"  she  said,  laughingly ;  "  he 
took  the  world  easy — didn't  fret  and  fume,  and  make  enough  ado 
over  his  work  to  suit  the  colonel ;  but  she'd  risk  him  for  a  good 
provider  and  a  husband.  She'd  got  something  laid  up  for  a  raiii}r 
day !" 

And  so,  happy  in  her  own  affection,  blind  to  the  increasing 
slothfulness  and  selfishness  of  her  lover,  the  simple-hearted  girl 
wrought  on  in  her  daily  round  of  duties,  till  two  years  had  elapsed 
since  she  came  up  through  "  the  Notch  "  with  her  employer's  fami- 
ly ;  and  then  Tom  urged  her  to  appoint  a  day  for  their  marriage. 
There  was  no  longer  need  of  delay  ;  so  Nancy  went  to  Col.  Whip- 
ple and  withdrew  the  fruits  of  her  two  years'  savings  from  liis  hands, 
and  told  Tom  that  she  was  ready  to  become  bis  wife. 

As  there  was  no  minister  at  the  settlement,  it  was  necessary  to 
return  to  Portsmouth  for  the  ceremony  to  he  performed  ;  and 
attiring  herself  for  the  journey,  Nancy  set  out  with  Tom  for  Lan- 
caster, then  a  small  "  settlement "  to  make  further  preparations  for 
her  long  journey  through  the  wilderness.  Arriving  at  Lancaster, 
Tom,  by  dint  of  coaxing  and  reiteration  of  his  promises  of  affec- 
tion, wheedled  from  the  unsuspecting  girl  the  sum  of  money  she 
had  borne  with  her  to  make  purchases  in  Portsmouth  for  the  fur- 
nishing of  her  future  home,  and  at  nightfall,  leaving  Nancy  with 
the  family  of  friends  where  they  had  tarried,  he  stole  away  on  his 
journey. 

When  morning  came,  and  the  truth  burst  upon  her  that  her 
false  lover  had  victimized  and  deserted  her,  not  indignation,  but 
grief,  took  possession  of  the  poor  girl's  heart.  She  could  not 
bring  herself  to  the  entire  belief  of  his  depravity ;  she  would  over- 
take Mm  at  the  hazard  of  her  life,  and  shame  him  into  reparation. 
It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  November,  cold  for  the  season,  and 
already  snow  was  upon  the  ground  and  trees;  but  her  resolution 
was  not  to  he  shaken.  She  returned  first  to  Col.  Whipple's,  told 
her  story,  and  providing  herself  with  a  pah-  of  snow-shoes,  warm 
clothing,  and  a  stout  staff,  set  out  upon  her  journey.  In  vain 
Col.  Whipple  and  his  family  endeavored  to  dissuade  her  from 
her  undertaking. 

"  Let  the  fellow  go,"  said  the  colonel.  "  He  isn't  worth  a  single 
tear  from  your  bright  eyes,  Nancy  !  He's  a  miserable,  thieving 
boy !— and  you  just  stay  with  us,  and  I'll  increase  your  wages,  and 
you  will  yet  congratulate  yourself  on  getting  rid  of  him  so  easy." 
But  it  was  in  vain.  Nancy  was  herself  a  simple-hearted,  con- 
fiding girl.  Her  love  had  become  a  necossary  element  of  her 
being ;  in  her  unbounded  faith  and  goodness,  she  saw  Tom 
Picld  repentant  at  her  feet ;  she  must  reclaim  him.  And  so  she 
set  out  on  the  journey. 

There  was  no  road  to  the  first  settlement  below  the  Notch,  save 
a  hunter's  path  marked  by  spotted  trees ;  but  persuading  herself 
that  her  false  lover  would  camp  at  the  Notch  that  night,  Nancy 
thought  that  by  travelling  all  day  without  rest  she  might  overtake 
him  before  ho  set  out  again  on  his  journey.  So  she  walked  on 
rapidly  all  the  cold,  gray  November  clay,  and  all  the  succeeding 
night,  her  way  marked  only  by  the  faint  moss-grown  trail  through 
the  woods,  and  the  trees  still  green  from  the  gashing  knife  of  the 
hunter,  still  keeping  on,  and  on,  pausing  not  in  her  Mecca  pil- 
grimage whose  shrine,  once  gained,  would  restore  her  false  lover. 
In  the  gray  twilight  of  the  morning,  feeble,  worn  and  exhausted, 
and  chilled  by  the  cold  winds  sweeping  down  from  the  mountains 
into  the  woodlands  where  her  path  lay,  her  hands  benumbed  over 
the  staff  she  held,  and  her  feet  almost  stiffened  with  the  journey 
through  the  damp,  clinging  snows,  Nancy  had  reached  the  Notch, 
and  groping  about,  had  found  the  spot  where  the  ashes  of  Tom's 
camp-fire  were  yet  warm  and  smoking.  But  Tom  was  gone ! 
With  heavy  heart  she  sank  down,  and  burying  her  face  in  her 
shawl,  gave  vent  to  her  overcharged  sorrow  in  a  passionate  burst 
of  weeping.  But  it  would  never  do  to  tarry  here  !  She  might 
yet  overtake  him.  She  would  rekindle  the  fire,  warm  herself,  dry 
her  wet,  clinging  garments,  and  set  out  anew  ;  she  certainly  could 
overtake  him ! 

The  thought  gave  her  new  courage.  She  started  up,  and  with 
benumbed  hands  strove  to  rake  up  some  living  coal  from  the  warm 
ashes.  But  it  was  too  late — not  a  spark — the  fire  had  gone  out ! 
There  was  not  even  a  scrap  of  food  left,  wherewith  she  might 
satisfy  her  hunger.  She  must  not  linger ;  she  must  on,  and  on, 
or  Thomas  would  never  be  overtaken  ;  and  taking  up  her  oaken 
staff  and  drawing  her  shawl  tighter  about  her — wet,  cold,  hungry, 
and  almost  fainting  from  exhaustion,  still  clinging  to  the  false 
shadow  of  a  hope  that  yet  lived  in  her  breast — she  gathered  up 
her  remaining  strength,  and  with  a  strong  effort,  again  set  out  on 
her  desperate,  and  alas,  fatal  journey! 

Por  a  sad,  sad  finale  closed  poor  Nancy's  suffering  and  deser- 
tion. Alarmed  at  her  prolonged  absence — for  they  had  thought 
she  would  return  after  a  few  hours'  travel — Col.  Whipple  saddled 
his  fleetest  horse,  and  with  a  serving-raan  set  out  to  overtake  and 
bring  back  the  misguided  wanderer. 


"  Hang  the  follow  !"  broke  out  the  colonel,  cutting  his  horse's 
flank  sharply  with  his  riding-whip  lash,  "  I  should  like  to  give  him 
an  extra  lift  on  his  way  with  this  thick  boot  of  mine!  And  to 
think  poor  Nancy  should  take  it  so  hard  !  A  dozen  like  him  aint 
worth  so  much  as  one  of  her  little  fingers  !" 

And  so  he  went  on  his  way,  till  at  noon,  passing  the  camping- 
spot,  whose  ashes  had  died  out  into  a  charred  and  blackened  heap, 
they  turned  a  little  bend  of  the  brook  that  wound  its  way  along  till 
it  joined  the  Saco  ;  and  there,  under  the  shelving  protection  of  a 
granite  rock,  beside  the  path  that  bordered  the  stream,  sitting 
quietly  as  if  resting  in  her  journey,  with  her  head  bowed  upon  her 
hands  and  cane,  they  found  poor  Nancy. 

"  Good  heavens  !  the  girl  has  fallen  asleep  !"  said  the  colonel, 
springing  from  his  horse.  "  She  will  freeze  to  death  if  she  sleeps 
here.  Wake  up — wake  up,  Nancy  !"  And  he  shook  her  by  tho 
shoulder. 

But  nothing  could  break  a  slumber  already  more  profound  than 
ever  visited  weary  mortal'?  eyes.  A  cold,  white  face  was  that 
which  Col.  Whipple  lifted  to  meet  his  own.  No  more  fruitless 
journeying  ! — no  more  weariness,  nor  hunger,  nor  cold  ! — no  more 
desolation,  unhappiness,  or  perfidy,  in  the  land  whither  the  poor 
simple-hearted,  loving,  trusting  girl  had  journeyed! — for  poor 
Nancy  was  frozen  into  tho  repose  of  death ! 


Tears  after,  when  the  settlement  at  the  Notch  was  transformed 
into  a  thriving,  prosperous  town — when  the  mountains  had  been 
explored  by  the  foot  of  the  white  man,  and  the  Indian  name  of 
"Agiochook"  had  given  place  to  "  Crystal  Hills,"  and  afterwards 
to  the  "  White  Mountains ;"  when  good  old  Col.  Whipple's  de- 
scendants took  their  visitors  to  the  most  noted  localities  of  the 
mountains,  they  recounted,  standing  beside  the  rock  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  gurgling  brook,  the  story  of  poor  Nancy's  desertion 
and  her  tragic  fate.  And  they  told  also  of  the  miserable  Tom 
Field ;  how  he,  hearing  of  the  unhappy  girl's  death,  grew  a  re- 
morse-stricken, raving  maniac,  and  shortly  died  in  the  wildest 
paroxysms  of  insanity. 

And  perhaps,  reading  this,  some  one  who  also  has  trodden  the 
regions  of  the  White  Hills,  may  perchance  recall  a  remembrance 
of  the  sad  story  we  have  briefly  penned — the  pitiful  fate  of  her 
whose  name  has  christened  "  Nancy's  Kock." 


THE  SPECTRE  FIRE-SHIP. 

Many,  many  years  ago,  a  ship  called  the  Palestine  sailed  from 
Holland,  with  a  large  number  of  passengers  bound  for  a  new  home 
in  North  America.  Soon  after  leaving  port,  it  became  known  that 
many  of  the  passengers  were  wealthy,  and  had  a  large  amount  of 
gold  and  silver  in  their  possession.  Three  weeks  elapsed  when  ' 
the  captain  and  his  crew  conceived  the  idea  of  enriching  them- 
selves by  plundering  and  murdering  the  inoffensive  and  unsus- 
picious persons  in  their  power.  They  first  reported  the  provisions 
spoiled,  but  managed  to  sell  hard  biscuits  at  a  guinea  each.  This 
process  was  at  length  suspended,  and  then  disease  and  famine  had 
full  sway.  The  winds  were  favorable,  all  were  not  yet  dead,  and 
lo  !  the  ship  was  floating  off  Block  Island.  The  few  passengers 
who  still  survived  might  still  live  to  tell  the  talc  of  woe,  and  so  the 
ship  must  be  destroyed  with  all  her  living  freight.  The  captain 
and  the  crew  placed  their  ill-gotten  wealth  in  their  two  yawls,  and 
having  scuttled  and  set  fire  to  the  ship;  they  embarked  for  tho 
neighboring  island,  and  landed  just  as  the  great  mass  of  flame 
sank  hissing  in  the  deep.  The  pirates  told  the  islanders  a  plausi- 
ble story,  and  for  many  months  they  lived  in  a  house  which  is  still 
pointed  out  to  the  curious  stranger,  but  it  is  a  mere  ruin.  The 
pirates  quarrelled,  separated,  and  left  for  parts  unknown.  Por 
many  years  thereafter  the  house  was  deserted  by  all  persons  of 
flesh  and  blood,  but  thickly  peopled  with  ghosts — with  pale  wo- 
men in  white,  old  men  reduced  to  skeletons,  and  children  with 
bloody  faces,  and  whenever  they  made  their  appearance  at  tho 
witching  time  of  night,  there  were  heard  the  most  frightful  cries  of 
anguish.  In  process  of  time,  however,  the  spectres  all  disap- 
peared ;  but  of  late  years,  whenever  a  great  storm  is  about  to  lash 
the  ocean  into  fury,  the  fire-ship  is  distinctly  seen  in  the  offing ; 
her  hull  a  mass  of  cinders  and  her  sails  sheets  of  pure  flame. 
Many  old  men  have  looked  upon  this  phantom  many  times,  and 
some  of  them  allege  that  they  have  seen  the  sufferers  imploring 
heaven  for  succor,  and  heard  their  shrieks  of  despair. — Lanman's 
Adventures  in  the  Wilds  of  the  United  States. 


IS  A  COLD  CLIMATE  BRACING  1 

I  was  at  first  a  little  surprised  to  find  the  natives  of  the  north  so 
slow,  indolent,  and  improvident.  We  have  an  idea  that  a  cold 
climate  is  bracing  and  stimulating — ergo,  that  the  further  north 
you  go,  the  more  active  and  energetic  you  will  find  the  people. 
But  the  touch  of  ice  is  like  that  of  fire.  The  tropics  relax,  the 
pole  benumbs,  and  the  practical  result  is  the  same  in  both  cases. 
In  the  long,  long  winter,  when  there  are  but  four  hours  of  twilight 
to  twenty  of  darkness — when  the  cows  are  housed,  the  wood  cut, 
the  hay  gathered,  the  barley  bran  and  fir  bark  stowed  away  for 
bread,  and  the  summer's  catch  of  fish  salted — what  can  a  man  do, 
when  his  load  of  wood  is  hauled  home,  but  eat,  gossip,  and  sleep  ? 
To  bed  at  nine,  and  out  at  eight  in  the  morning,  smoking  and 
dozing  between  the  slow  performance  of  his  few  daily  duties,  he 
becomes  at  last  as  listless  and  dull  as  a  hibernating  bear.  In  the 
summer  he  has  perpetual  daylight,  and  need  not  hurry.  Besides, 
why  should  he  gi^i  himself  special  trouble  to  produce  an  unusually 
large  crop  of  flax  or  barley,  when  a  single  night  may  make  his 
labors  utterly  profitless  ?  Even  in  midsummer  the  blighting 
frost  may  fall ;  Nature  seems  to  take  a  cruel  pleasure  in  thwart- 
ing him  ;  he  is  fortunate  only  through  chance ;  and  thus  a  sort 
of  Arab  fatalism  and  acquiescence"  in  whatever  happens,  takes 
possession  of  liim.  His  improvidence  is  also  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  samo  cause. — Bayard  Taylor. 


ADVICE. 

Whoever  thinks  his  own  knowledge  sufficient  for  discerning, 
and  with  certainty  determining  the  part  he  ought  to  act  on  many 
occasions  of  life,  must  have  had  very  little  experience.  He  will 
often  sec  his  presumption  punished  by  mistakes,  which  he  would 
have  avoided  had  he  taken  prudent  counsel.  A  good  plan  is  often 
improved  in  consequence  of  the  inquiry  and  discussion  of  two  per- 
sons actuated  by  the  same  desire  of  success  ;  if  one  does  not  per- 
ceive the  deficiency  of  the  project  which  he  has  formed,  the  other 
docs,  and  thus  both  act  jointly  in  correcting  it.  The  mind  is  en- 
lightened by  contradictions  when  these  arise  from  a  natural  desire 
of  seeking  and  discerning  the  truth. — Guesses  st  Truth. 
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[Translated  from  tb«  Pranco  i<»r  BaUou's  Pietori&L] 

THE  BARBER  Of  NUREMBERG. 


Itv    i:i>w  a  is  i*    i-.   (.it  IT. 


Tiik  large  clock  on  the  town-house  struck  the  hour  of  ten  as 
the  bnrbor  0/  the  university,  after  scraping  the  chins  of  n  dozen 
students,  was  preparing  to  retire  to  n  t,  when  nddenly  the  door 
ni"  his  shop  opened,  and  d  moo  of  shori  stature,  bnl  robust  frame, 
quickly  stepped  towards  htm.  The  appearance  and  language  of 
this  personage]  whom  the  barber  never  remembered  to  have  seen 
before  in  his  shop,  indicated  a  jovial  fellow  and  a  man  free  from 
nil  care.  His  costume  was  rather  singular.  lie  wore  abroad' 
brimmed  hat,  an  old-fashioned  coat,  and  gray  breeches  fasti  ned 
with  copper  buckles.  His  hair,  curling  and  Muck  as  the  raven's 
wing)  fell  upon  his  shoulders;  liis  moustaches  were  long  and  thick, 
and  his  board  had  at  least  five  days'  growth.  He  bowed  in  a  free 
and  familiar  manner  upon  entering  the  shop,  and  unceremoniously 
Boated  himself  in  the  arm-chair  ihui  received  the  barber's  customers. 

The  barher  gazed  with  astonishment  upon  the  stranger,  and 
could  not  recover  from  his  surprise,  he  was  so  shocked  at  snch 
familiarity.  The  other,  without  noticing  in  the  slightest  the  aston- 
ishmonl  of  the  barhor,  passed  ant)  re-passed  his  hand  over  hid 
hoavj  beard.    At  length  he  said:  "Can  you  shave  ma?" 

"  Sir '"  said  the  barber  with  as  much  assurance  as  if  he  had  not 
understood  him. 

"1  ask  von  if  yon  can  shave  me,"  replied  the  other,  in  a  loud 
voice.  "  Have  I  como  for  anything  else  than  that?"  And  ho 
again  commenced  to  stroke  his  heard  complacently. 

The  barber  was  a  tall,  spare  man,  tarnished  with  legs  somewhat 
resembling  spindles  ;  ho  might  have  been  about  fifty  years  of  ago, 
and  courage,  oven  in  his  youth,  had  never  been  the  most  brilliant 
trait  in  his  character.  Still  lie  had  too  much  personal  dignity — 
he,  the  barber  patronized  by  the  professors  of  the  university — to 
allow  himself  to  bodefied  with  impunity  by  a  stranger  in  his  own 
house.  His  anger  was  then  stronger  than  the  sensation  of  fear  lie 
experienced,  and  ho  listened  to  the  question  of  his  insolent  visitor 
With  On  assurance  unusual  to  him. 

"  You  ask  me,  sir,  if  I  can  shave  you,"  said  he,  continuing  to 
who!  a  razor  which  he  was  holding  in  his  hand  when  the  stranger 
entered.  "I  do  not  see  any  obstacle  why  I  should  not,  notwith- 
standing the  late  hour  of  the  evening.  I  can,"  continued  he,  jest- 
ingly, n  shave  any  man  who  has  never  had  any  heard  on  his  chin. 
Yihi  would  not  be  more  difficult  to  shave  than  any  other  person, 
although  your  beard  lias  some  resemblance  to  the  hair  of  a  hedge- 
hog, or  any  other  animal  of  that  kind." 

"All,  very  well ;  you  will  shave  me  then?"  replied  the  other, 
seating  himself  comfortably  in  the  arm-chair,  unfastening  his  cra- 
vat, and  extending  his  large  limbs,  placed  himself  in  the  position 
of  a  man  who  is  to  be  shaved,  and  rubbed  and  stroked  his  beard 
and  chin  with  evident  satisfaction. 

The  barber  placed  his  spectacles  upon  his  long  nose,  and  gazed 
npon  tho  stranger  with  a  malicious  and  ironical  air.  Finally  he 
broke  the  silence : 

"  I  say,  sir,  that  I  can  shave  everybody  but — " 

"  But  what  i"  said  the  other,  discontentedly. 

"But  you  I  will  not,"  replied  the  barber.  And  he  began  to 
whet  bis  razor  as  before,  without  paying  more  attention  to  the  new 
comer,  wdio  appeared  perfectly  astonished  at  the  language,  and  re- 
garded the  barber  with  surprise  mingled  with  curiosity. 

But  curiosity  soon  gave  way  to  anger,  which  was  evident  by  the 
distention  of  his  breast  and  nostrils,  and  by  the  passion  which  sud- 
denly burned  in  his  countenance.  By  degrees  his  checks  swelled 
out  until  they  hud  almost  acquired  tho  size  and  roundness  of  an 
enormous  pumpkin. 

"  Not  shave  me  !"  said  he,  suddenly  ejecting  from  his  lungs  and 
cheeks  tho  quantity  of  air  which  tilled  them.  This  explosion  of 
wind  was  terrible.  The  barber  trembled  like  a  leaf,  and  had  not 
strength  to  utter  a  single  word.  "Not  shave  me!"  cried  the 
stranger,  and  silence  continued  to  reign.  "  Not  shave  mo !"  re- 
peated the  little  man  a  third  time,  louder  still,  springing  from  his 
seat  with  an  extraordinary  bound,  considering  bis  corpulence. 

The  barber  was  alarmed,  not  without  reason  ;  for  the  other 
placed  himself  before  lum,  with  arms  akimbo  and  flashing  eyes, 
in  the  most  hostile  attitude.  The  barber  laid  his  strop  and  razor 
upon  the  mantel-piece,  hardly  knowing  what  he  did. 

"  Do  you  wish  to  insult  me  in  my  own  house  ?"  murmured  he, 
with  all  the  courage  he  could  call  to  his  aid. 

"Blood  and  thunder!  "Who  spoke  of  insulting  you  ?  I  wish 
to  be  shaved.     What  is  there  in  that  so  uncommon?" 

"I  do  not  shave  after  ten  o'clock," replied  the  barber;  "besides, 
I  work  only  for  the  professors  and  students  of  the  university.  I 
have  been  strictly  forbidden  by  the  Reverend,  Doctor  Heiligen 
Anhclat  and  the  academical  senate  to  exercise  my  ingenuity  upon 
the  face  or  bead  of  all  others." 

"Doctor  Heiligen  Anhelat!"  repeated  the  other,  with  a  smile  of 
contempt.     "And  what  dunce  can  he  be?" 

"  He  is  the  provost  of  the  university,  and  the  professor  of  moral 
philosophy,"  replied  the  barber,  greatly  shocked  to  hear  the  learned 
doctor  spoken  of  in  such  a  term. 

"  What !  Is  it  this  vulgar  pedant,  Anhelat,  who  gives  such 
orders  ?  I  have  not  time  to  pass  the  whole  night  here,  and  I  have 
but  one  thing  to  say  to  you.  It  is,  that  if  you  do  not  shave  me,  I 
will  shave  you,  and  in  the  right  manner,  too.  So  think  well  of  it ; 
you  now  see  what  you  have  to  do."  And  suiting  the  action  to 
the  word,  he  extended  his  arm,  seized  the  barher  by  the  nose,  and 
forcibly  held  him  upon  the  chair  which  he  himself  had  quitted. 

The  other  was  for  a  moment  abashed  by  the  rapidity  of  this 
movement,  lie  looked  with  a  mixture  of  surprise  and  rage  upon 
the  author  of  this  audacious  action  ;  and  it  was  only  when  feeling 


upon  hi    I  and  wel  Impfc  -  of  the  lather-brush,  thai  ho 

.'..1     1  called  to  his   pn   em  ion.     He  tried  to  rise,  but  was 

kept  in  his  plate  by  the  vigorous  and  Inflexible  arm  of  the  little 
man.     rXo  had  no  otlu  rn  turn  hie  head  from  right 

to  left  to  avoid  tho  fatal  bnu  h  ;  bnl  nil  effi 
forehead,  hi    no  0,  lii    checks  nnd  his  ear-  wore  daubed  with  the 
soapy  matter.     When  ho  attempted  to  crj  out,  his  effort!  '■■■'  re  not 
more  successful ;  the  indefatigable  little  man  Ailed  hi*  mouth  with 
lather,  and   continued  with   more  energy  than  ever.     With  one 

band  ho  held  him  by  the  throat  ;  with  the  other,  fiimi-hcd  with  the 

brush,  he  pursued  hli  operation,  laughing  heartily,  and  enjoying 
with  the  most  clamorous  mirth  the  scene  before  hi 

At  length  the  barber  succeeded  in  pronouncing  a  few  word- ;  ii 
was  to  cry  mercy  with  all  his  might,  promising  to 
pre  01  at  nil  times  win-never  he  wished  it.  notwith  landing  the 
orders  of  Heiligen  Anhelat  and  the  acadcmii  ;il  senate.  This  de- 
claration gave  him  some  respite.  Ho  tremblingly  arose.  His 
first  care  was  to  remove  the  lather,  which  attested  his  humiliation, 
while  the  little  man  coolly  seated  himself  in  the  chair,  nearly 
bursting  with  laughter. 

The  stupefied  barber  prepared  his  instruments  for  the  operation 
which  he  was  to  perforin  upon  his  adversary,  though  in  a  very 
different  manner  from  usual.  He  worked  slowly,  thus  giving 
himself  time  to  recover  from  the  shock  he  had  expericm  cd. 
Finally,  all  being  ready,  he  drew  a  napkin  under  the  chin  ol  bis 
new  customer,  and  was  just  commencing  to  cover  his  chin  with 
lather,  when  ho  cried,  "Stop!" 

The  barber,  frightened  as  11  poarher  taken  on  some  flagrant 
offence,  drew  back  some  steps,  looking  at  the  other  with  terror  he 
could  not  disguise. 

"  Be  careful ;  at  least,  do  not  cut  my  throat !"  said  the  stranger, 
with  a  loud  voice. 

"  My  business  is  to  cut  the  beard,  and  not  the  throat,"  humbly 
replied  the  barber. 

"  Without  doubt — without  doubt.  But  I  am  not  obliged  to  be- 
lieve you  upon  your  honor ;  so  take  care,  I  tell  you.  If  you  cut  my 
throat,  I  will  blow  out  your  brains,  that  is  all."  And  putting  his 
hand  into  one  of  the  large  pockets  of  his  coat,  he  drew  forth  a  pis- 
tol and  laid  it  upon  a  chair  near  him.  "Now  commence,"  con- 
tinued he ;  "  and  recollect,  that  if  you  scratch  my  chin  in  the 
slightest,  or  if  you  leave  a  single  hair  there,  your  life  shall  pay  the 
foifeit!    I  give  you  warning." 

The  sight  of  this  terrible  weapon  increased  the  barber's  terror. 
His  hand  trembled  like  a  leaf,  he  began  to  prepare  the  soap,  and 
it  took  him  ten  times  longer  to  lather  the  stranger's  face  than  it 
had  ever  done  before  on  any  occasion.  He  dreaded  to  touch  his 
razor  to  his  chin ;  so  he  resolved  to  continue  lathering  indefinitely, 
rather  than  ran  the  risk  of  receiving  a  ball  in  his  head.  This  de- 
lay was  of  benefit  to  him,  for  it  enabled  him  to  gain  more  assur- 
ance ;  the  stranger  found  nothing  to  say.  On  the  contrary,  his 
good  humor  seemed  to  revive  beneath  the  agreeable  tickling  of  the 
brush,  and  beginning  to  whistle  merrily,  he  blew  the  lather  from 
his  lips  into  the  barber's  face. 

Half  au  hour  had  passed,  and  he  was  still  engaged  in  this 
preliminary  operation,  which  seemed  to  please  the  little  man;  for, 
instead  of  complaining  of  its  length,  he  continued  to  hum  and 
whistle  to  the  great  displeasure  of  our  barber,  who  experienced 
some  difficulty  in  lathering  such  a  variable  physiognomy.  Nearly 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  he  had  thus  spent  in  rubbing  the  chin  of 
this  singular  personage,  without  perceiving  any  release  from  his 
labor;  for  the  little  man  laughed  in  his  face,  and  repeated  the  eter- 
nal "Lather  away!' the  moment  the  barber  seemed  ready  to  re- 
linquish the  brush.  Besides,  he  remembered  his  chastisement  for 
his  first  resistance — and  there,  too,  before  his  eyes  lay  the  threat- 
ening pistol. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  agony  of  the  barber.  He  felt  as 
if  confined  in  the  magic  circle  of  some  enchanter,  whose  power  he 
could  not  escape  from.  His  strength  was  now  nearly  exhausted  ; 
he  no  longer  had  any  will,  and  each  movement  of  his  body  was  in 
direct  opposition  to  what  he  wished  to  do.  If  he  stopped  a  mo- 
ment, the  never-ending  "Lather  away  I"  resounded  in  his  cars  ;  if 
he  wauled  to  take  his  razor,  he  was  prevented  by  this  cry ;  and  if 
he  refused  to  shave  him,  he  ran  the  risk  of  being  shaved  himself. 

"Lather  away!"  cried  the  stranger,  with  a  stentorian  voice, 
thrusting  his  fingers  in  the  curls  of  Ins  thick  black  hair,  and  open- 
ing, as  he  smiled,  an  enormous  large  mouth. 

"I  cannot  any  longer,"  at  length  said  the  barber,  letting  his 
hands  fall  with  weariness  and  fatigue. 

"You  cannot  any  more,  do  you  say,  my  old  man  ?  I  will  cure 
you  of  that.  Come,  take  some  drops  of  this  wonderful  liquor — 
the  elixir  of  MephistophUes,  the  friend  of  Dr.  Faust."  And  as 
he  said  this,  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  bottle  of  red  liquor,  un- 
corked it,  and  before  the  barber  knew  what  he  was  doing,  he  forced 
him  to  swallow  half  of  it.  "Now  lather  away,"  continued  he, 
"there  is  nothing  like  it."  Confounded  by  the  rapidity  of  this 
action,  the  poor  man  had  no  time  to  reflect,  and  dipping  the  brush 
again  into  the  soap,  continued  as  before.  Revived  by  what  he  had 
swallowed,  he  felt  new  life  diffused  in  all  his  members,  whilst  the 
little  man  unceasingly  cried,  "  Lather  away  !" 

The  college  clock  had  struck  the  hour  of  eleven  nearly  half 
an  hour  before,  and  midnight  approached.  The  barber  con- 
tinued his  unlimited  task,  and  the  stranger  his  eternal  vocifera- 
tions. The  "Lather  away,  my  old  man  !"  constantly  came  from 
his  lips,  regularly  accompanied  with  a  deep  sigh  of  despair  ex- 
haled from  the  barber's  breast;  finally,  the  darkness  became  so 
great,  that  the  latter  could  hardly  sec  his  brush  and  soap-box. 
The  lamp,  after  throwing  some  glimmers  from  its  vacillating  light, 
liko  a  dying  meteor,  at  length  went  out.  In  the  fireplace  a  few 
red  coals  remained,  sending  forth  but  little  heat  and  a  very  feeble 
light.     The  room  was  lighted  only  by  the  pale  rays  of  the  moor. 


The  agonies)  of  tin  esefl  wilh  the  darinse** ;  bis  hand 

11  on  ely  bold  the  brush,  which  he  managed  at  hazard, 

and  sometimes  missing  it.    But 
though  the  dock  bad  rtrock  the  midnight  horn   ;  ignof 

fatigUl  '  tlienn- -till  cot. rinmd  ••  Jjtiher  uwhv  !"  All- 
ot her  hall  1 r  passed,  and  the  terrible  and  supernarnral  accent  of 

the  little  man   became  leas  thrill.     He  1 

••  Lather  away  "  was  repeated  aj  longer  intervals,  and  in  a  hollow 
voice.  Soon  he  war-  asleep  and  began  to  snore.  Prom  tin 
time  a  prolonged  murmur,  "  Lather  away,"  <  smc  from  his  mouth 
1  tbo  bottom  of  a  tomb.  A  cloud  having  eclipsed  the  moon, 
the  deepest  obscurity  reigned  in  the  mom,  and  the  burlier  wu 
seized  with  unspeakable  terror. 

His  house  opened  upon  the  cemetery  of  the  college,  surrounded 
on  nil  sides  by  high  wall-,  ami  regularly  closed  every  evening. 
All  combined  to  render  bis  position  most  perilous.    The  perplexity 

Of  the    barber  had  attained    the  bjghefl  point.      What  be  MihVr.  d 

was  really  beyond  bis  strength,  and  he  felt  thai  be  should  fall 
senseless  upon  the  floor.     Still,  coffering  bad  even  given  him 
courage,  and  suddenly  taming  round,  he  rapidly  walked  to  tho 
door,  intending  to  escape. 
But,  alas !  he  bad  hardly  stepped  npon  the  threshold  when  a 

cry,  "  Lather  away  !"    truck    hi*    ear-,    like  u  t-bip  of  thunder,  and 

he  stopped  perfectly  motionle        His  iwofaitioa  was  shaken*  he 

rctumed  to  his  task,  and  began  to  moisten  the  little  man's  chin  an 
heretofore.  The  cries  of  the  little  man  iln-ri  became  more  violent 
than  they  were  the  preceding  half  hour.     J I  i  -  1   dis- 

turbed, and  he  again  commenced  his  old  habit  of  singing,  whist- 
ling and  laughing  in  a  fearful  manner. 

"Lather  away!"  continued  he,  with  his  insupportable  sneering. 
"  You  arc  not  wean-,  I  hope,  my  old  man  ?  Do  you  wish  a  sec- 
ond potion  of  my  elixir  ?" 

"  We  need  light  rather  more  than  elixir,"  replied  the  barber, 
with  some  effort 

"Ah,  well,  we  shall  not  want  light.  Here  arc  two  which  are 
sufficient  for  you." 

The  barber  started  and  drew  back  astonished.  In  the  midst  of 
the  darkness  he  saw  two  glittering  eyes  fixed  on  him  ;  they  were 
those  of  the  little  man.  Beneath  their  reflection,  his  checks  be- 
came a  deep  scarlet ;  lvis  thick  hair  seemed  transformed  into  black 
serpents,  and  when  he  laughed,  his  mouth  and  throat  seemed  like 
the  opening  of  a  fiery  furnace.  The  sight  of  such  a  terrible  spec- 
tacle froze  the  blood  in  the  poor  barber's  veins,  lie  saw  safety 
only  in  flight;  and  throwing  far  from  him  his  brush  and  soap-box, 
he  endeavored  to  rush  to  the  door,  murmuring,  in  the  anguish  of 
despair,  "  Lord,  Lord,  have  compassion  upon  me  !  I  have  shaved 
the  evil  one !" 

Recovering  a  little  of  his  strength,  he  darted  across  the  ceme- 
tery; he  sprang  over  tombstones,  hillocks,  graves,  and  all  that  ap- 
peared in  his  way.  But  hardly  half  a  minute  after  liis  flight,  his 
ears  again  heard  the  stranger's  frightful  bursts  of  laughter,  and  his 
horrible  cry,  "Lather  away !"  He  heard  footsteps  behind  him, 
and  tried  to  redouble  his  efforts,  but  in  vain ;  turning  round  he 
saw  the  little  man,  his  face  covered  with  lather,  the  napkin  nndcr 
his  chin,  and  the  pistol  in  his  hand. 

In  despair  the  barber  directed  his  steps  towards  the  clock-tower, 
which  was  ojien.  Entering,  he  tried  to  close  the  door  behind  him  ; 
the  other  followed  him,  while  our  fugitive  rapidly  mounted  tho 
staircase  of  the  tower.  At  the  top  there  was  a  door  opening  on 
an  exterior  terrace.  Could  he  reach  it  he  was  saved.  Vain  hope  ! 
when  he  sprang  on  the  terrace,  the  little  man  arrived  there  at  die 
same  moment.  Above  them,  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet,  rose 
the  aiTow  on  the  church ;  below  stretched  an  abyss  still  deeper. 
The  barber  stood  back  as  far  as  possible,  bis  teeth  chattering,  and 
his  knees  trembling  with  fright. 

"Ah  !"  cried  his  persecutor,  "what  do  yon  think  now,  old  man  ? 
Lather  away !  Come,  lather  me  until  six  in  the  morning,  it  is 
only  five  now.  Take  your  brush  and  soap-dish.  But  what  have 
you  done  with  them  t" 

"  1  have  thrown  them  away,"  stammered  the  terrified  barber. 

"  Thrown  them  away  ?  I  have  a  mind  to  throw  you  down  be- 
low, too !" 

At  these  words  he  seized  the  barber  by  the  nose,  raised  hiia 
without  effort,  and  held  him  at  arm's  length  outside  the  terrace. 
The  poor  man  struggled  and  threw  his  long  arms  about,  uttering 
the  most  horrible  cries,  and  promising  to  shave  the  little  man  until 
the  last  moment  of  his  life.  Housed  the  most  touching  arguments 
to  s often  the  heart  of  his  tormentor;  but  the  little  man  was  not  to 
be  affected.  In  fact,  he  opened  liis  thumb  and  forefinger,  which 
held  the  barber,  and  he  descended  from  this  great  height,  beating 
about  like  one  Hying,  sometimes  his  head  uppermost,  and  some- 
times his  feet. 

During  these  numerous  somersets,  he  perceived  from  time  to 
time  his  adversary  above  him,  leaning  over  the  terrace,  his  face 
white  with  lather,  holding  his  sides  and  roaring  with  laughter. 
At  the  same  time  he  heard  him  rapidly  utter  the  eternal  "Lather 
away."  His  sensations  were  dreadful  as  he  approached  the  earth. 
His  whole  body  shivered  convulsively,  his  respiration  was  painful, 
his  breast  heaved,  aud  he  curled  himself  into  the  smallest  dimen- 
sions like  a  snail. 

In  a  moment  he  would  he  crushed.  Meanwhile,  as  he  ap- 
proached the  earth  the  movement  was  less  rapid.  Finally,  it  ap- 
peared so  slow,  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  was  supported  in  the  air. 
Some  good  angel,  touched  with,  compassion  for  him,  had  received 
him  in  his  arms.  So,  instead  of  being  crushed  to  atoms,  he  felt 
himself  softly  resting  upon  the  earth,  with  the  sound  of  pleasant 
music  ringing  in  his  ears.  Aud  turning  round,  he  felt  something 
soft  lying  by  his  side — it  was  liis  wife  !  Worthy  couple  !  They 
had  both  fallen  asleep  at  the  same  time,  and  the  barber,  to  his 
great  joy,  found  he  had  been  dreaming. 
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GRAND  DUKE  CONSTANTINE. 

The  recent  visit  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Constantino  to  Paris,  his 
splendid  reception  and  long  so- 
journ there,  conplcd  with  his  brief 
visit,  or  rather  call,  on  Queen  Vic- 
toria at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  has  at- 
tracted universal  attention  to  him, 
and  our  roaders  will  bo  glad  to  see 
the  correct  likeness  of  him  winch 
wo  herewith  present,  the  original 
being  an  authentic  photograph. 
Constantine,  son  of  Nicholas,  the 
late,  and  brother  of  Alexander, 
the  present  czar,  was  bora  in  1827, 
and  is  consequently  in  his  thirtieth 
year.  Fierce,  impetuous,  and  dar- 
ing, his  character  is  more  thorough- 
ly national  than  that  of  Alexander, 
and  it  is  whispered  that  he  is  more 
popular  with  the  Russian  nobility. 
Ho  was  educated  for  the  army, 
and  in  early  youth  made  a  voyage 
round  the  world  with  his  tutor, 
Admiral  Lutke.  His  favorites  are 
selected  from  what  is  termed  the 
old  Russian  party,  and,  in  com- 
mon with  them,  he  is  said  to  hate 
the  English  cordially,  an  assertion 
which  seems  to  be  justified  by  the 
marked  contrast  between  his  short 
call  on  Queen  Victoria,  above  re- 
ferred to,  and  his  long  visit  to 
Louis  Napoleon;  though  the  su- 
perior attractions  of  the  French 
metropolis  may  have  had  as  much 
to  do  with  the  difference  as  any 
political  feeling.  Constantine  ar- 
rived at  Toulon  on  the  20th  of 
last  April,  on  board  a  Russian 
squadron,  and  was  received  in  the 
harbor  by  a  French  squadron,  un- 
der the  orders  of  rear-admiral  Tre'- 
houart,  while  an  immense  body  ot 
marines,  artillery,  and  infantry, 
were  formed  in  b'ne  of  battle  on 
the  shore,  and  the  heights  were 
crowned  by  numberless  spectators. 
He  was  received  by  thunders  ot 
artillery,  and  the  yards  of  all  the 
French  vessels  were  manned  in  his 
honor.  On  landing,  the  prince  en- 
tered a  carriage  and  was  escorted 
to  the  maritime  prefecture  between 
lines  of  soldiers.  The  next  day 
he  visited  the  arsenal  in  detail,  and 
the  French  squadron,  and  was  ser- 
enaded in  the  evening.  On  the 
30th  he  made  his  entry  into  Paris, 
and  was  received  at  the  Tuilcries 
by  Louis  Napoleon,  who  came  to 
the  foot  of  the  grand  staircase  to 
welcome  his  guest.  The  next  day 
he  visited  Notre  Dame,  la  Sainte 
Chapelle,  Pantheon,  the  ancient 
hotel  de  Cluny,  dined  at  the 
Tuileries,  and  attended  the  repre- 
sentation of  "  Marco  Spada,"  at 
the  opera.  Then  came,  on  suc- 
cessive days,  visits  to  the  various 
marvels  ofParis,thcLouvre,the  Ob- 
servatory, the  Polytechnic  School, 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  etc.  Dur- 
ing his  sojourn,  a  splendid  review 
was  got  up  for  him  in  the  Champ 
dc  Mars.     This  was  one  of  those 

gorgeous  military  spectacles  for  which  Paris  is  so  renowned ;  the 
greater  part  of  the  imperial  guard  were  concentrated,  and  fifty 
thousand  men,  the  flower  of  the  French  army,  paid  the  emperor 
and  the  duke  the  marching  salute,  the  cavalry  passing  at  a  trot, 
and  the  light  artillery  sweeping  by  at  full  gallop.     Attended   by 


torchlight,  a  most  picturesque 
scene.  Gaillardet,  in  his  corres- 
pondence, gives  an  amusing  sketch 
of  the  figure  which  the  grand  duke 
cnt  at  the  stag  hunt.  It  seems  that 
the  grand  duke,  who  was  educated 
on  board  ship,  is  a  better  sailor  than 
horseman,  and  that  the  killing  pace 
at  which  the  emperor  and  empress 
rode  menaced  their  distinguished 
guest  with  a  divorce  from  his  sad- 
dle. To  add  to  his  discomfort  the 
day  was  excessively  warm.  Dis- 
mounting, he  caused  his  slippery 
saddle  to  be  rubbed  with  dirt  to 
make  it  more  tenacious,  and  after- 
wards, made  a  most  ridiculous  ap- 
pearance when  he  dismounted  in 
the  courtyard,  oblivious  of  the  un- 
jockcylike  method  he  had  taken  to 
avoid  a  tumble.  But  notwith- 
standing these  little  contretemps,  the 
grand  duke  enjoyed  himself  well, 
and  went  home  perfectly  satisfied. 


THE    GRAND    DUKE    CONSTANTINE,  OF    RUSSIA. 

the  emperor  and  empress,  on  another  occasion,  he  witnessed  the 
representation  of  the  ballet  of  the  "  Corsaive,"  of  which  the  inimi- 
table Rosati  is  the  heroine,  and  which  is  said  to  have  been  designed 
by  the  empress  herself.  At  Fontainbleau  he  was  treated  to  a  grand 
bunt,  and  to  the  exciting  spectacle  of  the  feeding  of  the  hounds  by 


ANTIOCH  COLLEGE. 

We  present  herewith  a  fine  view 
of  this  college,  at  Yellow  Springs, 
Ohio,  which  was  incorporated  in 
1852.  The  buildings,  it  will  be 
seen,  are  very  extensive  and  in  a 
picturesque  style  of  architecture. 
r  The  locality  is  remarkable  for  its 

salubrity  and  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery.  It  is  on  a  railroad  con- 
necting Cincinnati  and  Sandusky, 
about  midway  between  Xenia  and 
Springfield,  and  only  nine  miles 
from  either.  It  is  seventy-four 
V  miles  north-northeast  from  Cincin- 

nati, and  is  easily  accessible  from 
all  the  great  towns  and  cities  ot 
the  "Western  States.  The  college 
edifices  consist  of  one  main  build- 
ing and  two  dormitory  buildings. 
The  former  is  in  the  form  of  a 
-  .,  cross,  170  feet  long  and  110  feet 
wide.  This  structure  is  designed 
for  chapel,  library,  lecture-room, 
laboratory,  recitation-rooms,  etc. 
^,.  |  The  two  dormitory  buildings  stand 

back  from  the  main  building,  one 
|p^  on  the  north,  the  other  on  the  south 

side.  Their  dimensions  are  99  by 
160  feet,  four  stories  high.  All 
front  east.  They  are  situated  in 
a  beautiful  enclosure,  twenty  acres 
in  extent,  and  are  surrounded  by 
a  street  seventy-five  feet  in  width. 
Antioch  College  encourages  stu- 
dents of  limited  means  by  the  fa- 
;v:  cilities  which  it  affords  them  for 

~  self-  maintenance.      Scholarships, 

private  tuition,  and  manual  labor, 
are  the  honored  means  of  partial 
or  entire  self-support,  which  place 
within  the  reach  of  the  indigent 
student  the  high  advantages  of  a 
liberal  education.      Females    are 
admitted  to   all    the    educational 
advantages  of  tho  institution,  and 
it  has  been  found  that,  in  point  of 
discipline,  the  presence  of  female 
students  diminished  the  labor,  of 
the  teachers.    Unrestrained  liberty 
of  religious  belief  is  accorded  to 
the  Students.  A  preparatory  school  is  connected  with  the  institution. 
Hon.  Horace  Mann,  LL.  D.,  is  president  and  professor  of  political 
economy,  intellectual  and  moral  philosophy,  constitutional  law, 
and  natural  history.     The  remaining  members  of  the  faculty  are 
eminent  for  attainments  in  their  several  specialities. 


ANTIOCH    COLLEGE,    YELLOW    STRINGS,    OHIO. 
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TO  CORRKSPONDEWTS. 

J.  C.  8.,  Etnnp-hnm,  Illlnoln.— Wo  do  not  know  the  nnme  of  the  gentleman 
referred  to  in  the  paragraph  of  our  "  OoHnlp,"  which  you  mention. 

A  BunscmiiKJi,  KnHtbuuiptoii. — We  have  not  at  hand  the  autuoritUiti  for  fur- 
niMihig  »  reply  to  your  question. 

Ellis.— You  will  Hud  thnt  we  niudi-.  n  oepnmte  article  on  the  "  Great  Kant- 
em  "  Bteunor,  emttnolDg  nil  fha  particulars  yon  inquire  about. 

R.  M, — All  uiiMWer  to  your   qui*ntlon    would   involve   it   political  discussion, 

ngtttiJKt  wliicli  our  colunuiH  are  cloned. 
F.  tJ. — The  COtrWIIOM  Of  many  of  the  euta  In  the  English  til  unt  rated  journal* 

In  owing  to  the  hrutfl  willi  wliiiii  'hey  are  executed. 
Buiiuriun.— A  ntarket-pardener  in  New  Jersey  In  Mild  to  havo cleared  B7000 

from  the  product  of  twelve  nrrrit  of  cultivated  laud.     The  profits  of  wkllful 

pa-donors  arc  certainly  very  grout. 

Q.  Q. — Of  course  we  presume  thnt  It  in  our  subscriber*  who  address  these 
queries  to  us,  and  It  given  u«  plenNiire  to  answer  them  by  reference  to  such 
works  an  we  huve  in  our  library,  or  by  consulting  other  nuunew  of  Informa- 
tion. 

M.  M.— The  Frnnconlii  raspberry  In  the  hardient  that  we  an-  acquainted  with; 
tut  tt  would  be  safest  to  lay  down  and  cover  up  nil  niMpUerrics  during  the 
whiter.     Tin*  Concord  Is  a  very  showy  grape,  and  the  fruit  ripens  early. 

Skimkamt  8.— There  was  a  company  of  h  uveal*  fn  thlfl  city  Home  thtrty-idx 
yearn  ago.  It  wan  a  very  flue  corps,  but  not,  we  think,  In  existence  a  great 
while.     The  uniform  won  emerald  green. 

A  Suhhciurkr.— Wo  bind  •- Hollou'8  I'lctorlnl"  in  full  gilt,  strong  and  hand- 
Homely,  at  91  a  volume — two  volumes  to  the  year. 

FARMER. — Five  different  methods  of  ploughing  by  steam  arc  now  in  operation 
in  England.  Of  course,  if  steam  can  be  made  avuiluble,  it  will  completely 
revolutionize  (uniting. 

TiiAVKLLKU. — We  have  seen  it  stated  recently,  thnt,  In  1794,  the  German  lan- 
guage wan  the  only  one  used  by  a  mujority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Waldo- 
horo',  Me. 

Bunker  Hill. — The  king  of  Prussia's  life-gunrd  ispuid  to  be  the  finest  Infantry 
hi  Europe.  You  know  Napoleon  said,  tbat  with  French  artillery,  Prussian 
infuntry,  nnd  Austrian  cavalry  he  could  defy  the  world. 

Stpiiax. — There  Is  no  truth  in  the  report  that  Mademoiselle  Rachel  has  been 
converted  to  Christianity. 

QEoaoK  It. — The  usage  of  good  society  is  bettor  than  all  the  books  in  the  world 
to  teach  manners. 

L.  M. —  VisitL.ru  are  admitted  to  the  riding-school  at  West  Point  under  certain 
restrictions. 

Dealer.— Franklin  and  Foxboro',  Masfi.,  are  the  greatest  places  we  know  of 
for  the  manufacture  of  straw  bonnets. 

M.  D. — While  in  New  York  you  cannot  do  better  than  have  your  photograph 
taken  by  Meade  Bros.     They  arc  first-rate  artists. 

Emma  V. — The  speech  of  the  mino  is  the  most  distinct  of  that  of  any  talking 
bird.  They  are  rare  and  high,  and  the  owner  of  one  in  this  city  has  fre- 
quently refused  nix  hundred  dollars  for  him. 

R.  S. — If  you  are  making  a  comfortable  living  on  your  farm,  we  should  not 
advise  you  to  immigrate.  At  your  age,  and  with  your  associations,  we 
should  not  think  that  a  removal  would  be  conducive  to  your  happiness. 

C.  C,  Billerica. — It  Is  too  late  now  to  think  of  setting  out  trees,  but  it  may 
bo  done  in  the  fall,  about  the  time  the  leaves  begin  to  fall.  Mr.  George 
Wilson,  at  South  Maiden,  Mass.,  has  the  largest  stock  of  pear-trees  in  this 
vicinity. 

Volume  Twelve. — We  have  now  bound  up  and  ready  for 
delivery  the  twelfth  volume  of  our  "Pictorial."  It  is  in  the  uni- 
form style,  full  gilt,  illumined  covers,  and.  full  index,  forming  an 
elegant  parlor  ornament.  We  have  still  a  few  complete  sets  from 
the  beginning,  the  twelve  volumes  together  forming  a  brilliant 
illustrated  record  of  the  times.  Price  for  the  set,  S24.  No  private 
or  public  library  should  be  without  them. 


Let  it  be  known. — We  send  "Ballou's  Pictorial  Drawing- 
Boom  Companion "  to  clergymen,  school-teachers,  and  post- 
masters for  two  dollars  a  year. 


SPLINTERS. 


....  A  farmer  near  Glasgow  has  tried  the  experiment  of  ma- 
nuring his  cabbages  with  whiskey  with  good  results. 

....  An  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  champagne  is 
about  going  into  operation  in  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

....  Halevy,  the  great  composer,  has  just  finished  an  opera  at 
Paris,  called  La  Magicienne. 

The  Cuban  import  duties  on  a  barrel  of  flour  amount  to 

$9,85,  that  on  corn  to  40  cents  a  bushel. 

Arago    says    that   the    nearest  stars  are  distant  nearly 

19,570,000,000,000  miles  from  the  earth. 

The  speed  of  the  comet  of  1843  was  eighty  times  faster 

than  telegraph  messages  are  transmitted. 

....  A  family  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  were  lately  saved  from 
being  burned  by  the  piteous  cries  of  a  domestic  cat. 

....  Vivier,  the  great  horn-player,  refuses  to  come  to  this 
country  for  fear  of  becoming  too  rich  and  discontented. 

Gen.  Walbach,  who  died  lately,  entered  the  United  States 

army  in  1799.     He  was  originally  a  German  baron. 

The  greatest  beer-drinking  city  on  the  face  of  the  earth  is 

Munich  in  Bavaria. 

The  ashes  of  Torquato  Tasso  were  recently  deposited 

with  great  ceremony  in  a  tomb  at  Rome. 

The  cigar  manufacturers  have  a  great  business  meeting  at 

Philadelphia  on  the  1st  of  July. 

Some  workmen  on  a  plantation  in  Upper  Mississippi  came 

lately  on  a  family  of  sixty  rattlesnakes. 

The   sloop-of-war  Jamestown  lately  arrived  home  after 

having  sailed  37,055  miles  in  two  years. 

Some  Frenchman  has  written  for  the  Porte  St.  Martin  an 

absurd  play  in  which  Shakspeare  figures. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital, 

Now  York  city,  was  lately  laid  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 

The  Saturday  Evening  Gazette  calls  the  frantic  patrons  of 

fashionable  watering-places  "  bon-ton-folly-busters." 

Pope,  the  actor,  who  was  a  great  epicure,  defined  ham  as 

the  "poetry  of  bacon." 

Victor  Hugo  says  that  spring  is  the  season  when  every- 
thing conjugates  the  verb  to  love. 

At  Stewart's,   New  York,  two  Fifth  Avenue  gentlemen 

paid  S500  each  for  dressing-gown  patterns. 

During  Walker's  campaign  in  Nicaragua,  742  Americans 

and  5770  Central  Americans  were  killed. 

Among  the  names  of  persons  in  Bowditch's  "  Suffolk  sur- 
names," are  Life,  Death,  Scripture,  Gammon,  Mee  and  Yaw. 


ANOTHER  VICTIM. 

The  demon  of  intemperance  has  jutt  triumphed  over  another 
shining  victim — a  man  glorious"  ly  endowed  with  intellectual  gifts, 
bnl  di  ba  ( d  by  a  penietent  passion  f'r>r  think.  Alfred  De  Mussct, 
a  man  whose  name  has  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  his  native 
France,  is,  no  more.  lie  was  one  of  the  few  French  poets  of  the 
nineteenth  century — we  might  almost  nay,  one  of  the  few  poets  of 
France.  Mm  verse  was  exquisitely  polished  and  melodious,  and 
his  ideas  were  vivid  and  original.  His  dramatic  trifles — yrovtrUa 
— were  models  of  grace,  and  will  prolml.lv  keep  the  Trench  stage 
for  many  years.  So,  too,  his  novelettes  were  such  as  no  other 
man  of  the  present  day  could  write.  So  popular  were  his  produc- 
tions, that  pnblishen  gftve  ten  times  their  weight  in  gold  for  his 
manuscripts,  llctrcl  paid  him  three  hundred  dollars  a  sheet, 
and  Dr.  Vcron  gave  him  u  thousand  dollars  a  novelette.  But 
if  his  poetical  talents  were  rare  for  a  Frenchman,  so  was  his 
death,  for  very  few,  or  scarcely  any  educated  Frenchmen  die  of 
intemperance. 

De  Mussct  was  born  in  1810,  and  educated  at  the  same  college 
with  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  son  of  Louis  Philippe,  of  whom  he  be- 
came the  intimate  friend.  His  rising  efforts  were  encouraged  by 
Victor  Hugo  and  the  circle  that  surrounded  him.  But  from  the 
very  outset  of  his  literary  career,  his  Helicon  was  the  brandy- 
bottle.  When  the  proprietor  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  pressed 
him  for  "copy,"  he  would  reply,  "Send  mo  fifty  francs  and  a 
bottle  of  brandy,  and  I'll  send  you  something  to-morrow."  When 
he  received  a  large  sum  of  money,  he  would  squander  it  in  dissi- 
pation, then  live  on  bread  and  onions  till  he  had  earned  another 
supply  by  his  pen,  to  be  dissipated  in  the  same  way.  The  latter 
part  of  his  life  was  passed  principally  in  the  Cafe"  do  la  Regence, 
"  where  he  would  frequently  play  chess  twelve  and  sixteen  hours 
a  day,  smoking  fifteen  cigars,  and  drinking  glass  after  glass  of 
absinthe,  until  he  was  beastly  stupid." 

What  a  career  for  a  man  of  letters  !  More  than  once  he  had 
opportunities  of  marrying  accomplished,  beautiful,  and  wealthy 
women ;  but  while  the  silken  bonds  of  Hymen  did  not  appal  his 
imagination,  lie  shrunk  from  the  imperative  condition — abandon- 
ment of  the  bottle ;  that  he  could  not  consent  to.  The  demon  of 
alcohol  had  made  him  his  bond  slave.  And  thus  he  lived  on — 
his  intellect  fading  before  his  vitality  gave  out.  To  the  last  he 
presented  a  semblance  of  perfect  health,  but  it  was  a  mere  external 
delusion — he  sank  all  at  once  and  expired.  Handsome,  gifted,  of 
aristocratic  manners,  courted  and  flattered — he  deliberately  chose 
his  career,  and  died  a  suicide — for  his  intemperance  was  just  as 
much  a  suicide,  as  if  he  had  resorted  to  the  quicker  operation  of 
the  knife  or  poison.  May  his  death  deter  other  men  of  genius 
from  following  in  his  fatal  footsteps  ! 


DOUGLAS  JERR-OLD, 
The  English  nation  has  lately  lost  a  man  of  mark  in  Douglas 
Jerrold,  a  dramatist,  essayist,  story-teller,  and  genuine  wit,  and 
humorist.  He  was  one  of  that  brilliant  coterie  which  made 
"  Punch  "  a  great  moral  and  political  power.  In  all  the  forms  of 
literature  that  he  cultivated,  he  expressed  vigorous  thoughts  in 
sterling  Saxon  English,  resembling  in  that  particular,  rather  the 
wits  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  than  the  writers 
of  the  nineteenth.  His  collected  works  fill  about  eight  closely 
printed  volumes — but  his  best  things,  the  flashes  of  a  wit  like  that 
of  Wycherley,  Congreve,  Vanbrugh,  and  Sheridan,  were  never 
published.  They  were  uttered  in  small  social  circles,  for  the  great 
clubs  of  London  were  reluctant  to  admit  him  from  a  fear  of  the 
keenness  of  his  satire,  the  shafts  of  which  flew  right  and  left,  at 
high  and  low.  As  a  writer  in  "  Punch,"  he  is  perhaps  best  known 
by  his  inimitable  "  Caudle  Lectures,"  and  by  his  "  Story  of  a 
Feather;"  as  a  dramatist,  by  those  popular  pieces,  the  "Bent 
Day"  and  "Black-eyed  Susan."  The  latter  is  one  of  the  best 
nautical  dramas  on  the  stage,  and  has  a  true  sea  smack,  for  tho 
author  was  a  sailor  in  the  early  days  of  his  career.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  versatility,  and  has  left  a  gap  in  the  ranks  of  the  literary 
fraternity  not  easily  filled  up. 


The  Flag  of  our  Union. — Any  person  desiring  to  see  this 
favorite  family  weekly  paper,  has  only  to  drop  ns  a  line  to  that 
effect,  and  a  copy  will  be  sent  without  charge  by  return  of  mail, 
full  of  choice  and  original  matter — tales,  sketches,  poems,  wit  and 
humor,  domestic  matters,  curious  items,  and  a  floral  department, 
besides  editorials  and  general  miscellany.  It  is  considered  by 
thousands  the  best  miscellaneous  weekly  in  the  country. 


Great  Enterprise. — T.  B.  Peterson,  of  Philadelphia,  pub- 
lished Dickens's  "Little  Dorritt,"  complete,  in  advance  of  all 
competitors  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  paying  for  the  advance 
copy  the  liberal  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars.  Mr.  Peterson  pub- 
lishes Dickens's  works  in  eighteen  different  styles,  some  of  them 
very  elegant,  while  the  cheapest  are  neat  and  legible. 


Gen.  Walker. — Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  gentleman, 
it  is  certain  that  he  has  one  merit — that  of  making  short  speeches. 
His  average  time  in  speaking  is  two  minutes.  He  evidently 
imitates  the  laconism  of  Napoleon  I. 


The  Army  Worm, — This  destructive  pest  has  been  "  bobbing 
around  "  among  the  wheat  and  other  grain  crops  in  Maryland, 
causing  considerable  injury. 


Whalebone. — Umbrellas  have  "riz"in  consequence  of  the 
enormous  consumption  of  whalebone  employed  for  the  inflation 
of  skirts. 


AHERICAHB  ABROAD. 

An  immense  number  of  Americans  are  travelling  in  Europe, 
and  the  number  is  constantly  augmenting,  in  fact  a  perfect  furor 
for  seeing  foreign  parts  seems  to  have  seized  on  individuals  and 
families — the  Potiphars  arc  going  to  study  fashion  and  manners  at 
Paris,  the  Wigginscs  to  stretch  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  the 
ili^inses  to  climb  Mont  Blanc,  and  the  Mammons  to  explore 
ConstanUiiople  and  the  Black  Sea. 

Mr..  Grill  i.  very  111, 

And  nothing  can  Improve  her, 
Unless  fbe  ee«*  the  Tuilerie*, 

And  waddles  through  the  Louvre, 

Very  many  of  these  pleasure-seeking  immigrants  go  abroad  with- 
out any  definite  object,  and  without  any  suitable  preparation. 
Among  the  hoary  monuments  of  antiquity,  knowing  nothing  ot 
the  past,  the  prattle  of  valet*  de  place,  couriers,  and  ciceroni  will 
fall  upon  listless  cars.  Among  piles  of  splendid  architecture,  and 
galleries  of  painting,  and  sculpture,  they  will  find  it  difficult  to 
simulate  enthusiasm  ;  speaking  no  foreign  language,  tbey  will  be 
ruthlessly  fleeced  by  hotel -keeper*,  garyons  and  kcUner* ;  and  pur- 
chase repentance  at  a  heavy  cost,  and  return  home  to  pronounce 
European  travel  a  humbug.  It  is  not  those  who  are  best  fitted  to 
profit  by  travel  who  always  enjoy  the  opportunity.  Many  men  of 
culture,  taste  and  accomplishment,  theoretically  acquainted  with 
the  glories  of  the  old  world,  and  longing  to  realize  their  day-dreams, 
are  compelled  by  the  rts  anyusta  dents' — by  the  lack  of  time  or 
money,  to  remain  at  home,  while  noodles  invade  Europe  by  bat- 
talions.    But  this  is  in  the  nature  of  things. 

There  are  few  people,  however,  who  do  not  reap  some  profit  from 
European  travel.  Among  the  infallible  results  to  all  our  country- 
men of  visiting  the  old  world,  is  the  rendering  of  them  more  in- 
tensely American — giving  them  a  thoroughly  realizing  sense  of  the 
precious  advantages  Americans  enjoy.  The  crushing  character  ot 
despotism  is  forced  upon  the  mind  of  the  moat  thoughtless  at  every 
step  abroad — it  meets  them  at  the  threshold  of  the  Continent  in 
the  vexation  of  passports,  and  stares  thera  in  the  face  in  minor 
ways  and  shapes  at  even-  turn.  Here  a  traveller  misses  a  train  or 
a  steamship  because  his  passport  has  not  been  vise'd,  there  he  is 
robbed  of  a  favorite  book  because  it  contains  the  expression  of  free 
thoughts.  The  American  who  comes  home  full  of  such  experi- 
ences, and  who  undertakes  to  prattle  about  the  beauty  of  any  gov- 
ernment upheld  by  bayonets,  is  unworthy  of  the  name  he  bears 
and  the  race  he  belongs  to.  All  who  can  should  visit  Europe  once 
at  least,  to  learn  to  be  the  prouder  of  their  native  land. 


Encoring, — -The  practice  of  calling  for  a  repetition  of  long  and 
difficult  songs,  is  certainly  cruel  and  illiberal.  Punch  ridicules  it 
by  telling  of  a  cockney  who  encored  a  display  of  fireworks  at 
Cremorne  gardens. 

To  Him  that  hath,  etc. — The  King  of  Belgium  has  lately 
drawn  the  highest  prize — 30,000  pounds — in  the  Austrian  lottery. 
We  had  rather  it  had  been  a  Belgian  cobbler. 


A  Poet  married. — Alexander  Smith,  the  youthful  and  re- 
nowned English  poet,  has  just  married  a  lady  with  a  little  fortune. 
Before  this  he  was  in  easv  circumstances. 


Never  wrong. — That  man  is  never  wrong,  who  as  long  as  he 
lives,  lives  for  others,  and  not  for  himself. 

MARRIAGES. 


p  In  this  city,  by  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Eastburn,  Mr.  Frederick  R.  Sears  to  Mix* 
Albertina  Homer  Shelton ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Miner,  Mr.  David  B.  Hastings  to  ML-. 
Hannah  R.  BickHcll;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Streeter,  Mr.  William  A.  Everett  to  Miss 
Ann  J.  Stevens;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Sykes,  Mr.  Francis  W.  Bird  to  Miss  Emma  J. 
Bird;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Joseph  Breckenridge  to  Miss  Martha  A. 
Thomas;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Murdock  McGregor  to  Miss  Martha  J. 
Spear. — At  Cambridge,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Albro,  Mr.  William  Evans  to  Miss  Martha 
J.  Cooper. — At  Somerville.  by  Rev  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Benjamin  S.  Binaey,  of 
East  Cambridge,  to  Miss  Georgiana  R.  Williams. — At  Watertown,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Bradford,  Mr.  William  Hastings  to  Miss  Jennie  Joanna  Wight. — At  Lynn,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Degen,  Mr.  Henry  D.  Degen,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Annie  M.  Lloyd. — 
At  Beverly,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Charles  T.  Story,  of  Newton  Corner,  to 
Miss  Caroline  W.  Wallace. — At  S  tough  ton,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Dennis,  Mr.  Jonathan 
R.  Holbrook  to  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Upham. — At  Newburyport,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Yer- 
milye,  Mr.  Henry  Wildes  to  Miss  Alice  Bridges. — At  Rowley,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Pike.  Mr.  James  H.  Brown  to  Miss  Mary  Abby  Johnson. — At  Peppereil,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Babbidge,  Dr.  Francis  A.  Howes,  of  Newbury  port,  to  Miss  Mary  F. 
Lewis. — At  Lowell,  Mr.  James  Spence  to  Miss  Lctetia  Scott. — At  Springfield, 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Tiflany,  Mr.  Samuel  Barker  to  Miss  Areline  Wheelock. 

DEATHS. 

In  this  citv,  Mr.  Samuel  Watson,  61;  Miss  Anastasia  Cummings.  20:  Mrs. 
Mary  W.  Shaffer,  34;  Widow  Rhoda  Mather,  71;  Mr.  Charles  Westwood,  of 
Birmingham,  England,  OS;  John  Simpson,  Esq.,  64;  Mrs.  Temperance,  wife 
of  H.  N.  Sleeper,  Esq.,  34;  Mr.  Benjamin  C.  Lauder,  69. — At  Roxbury,  Capt. 
Ephraim  Harding,  72;  Mr.  William  C.  B.  Parsons,  41. — At  Dorchester,  Mrs. 
Abby  Elwcll,  45- — At  Dedbam,  Mr.  John  Doggett,  formerly  of  Boston,  76. — 
At  Medford,  Mr.  William  Butters,  68.— At  Brookline.  Mrs.  Sarah,  wife  of  Mr. 
Joseph  V.  Bacon,  72.— At  North  Andover,  Mr.  Charles  Furber.  39.— At  Marl- 
boro1, Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Richards.  32.— At  Holliston,  Hon.  Elihu  Cutler,  86.— At 
East  Abmgton,  Miss  Ellen  Pool,  20. — At  North  Abington,  Miss  Mary  Cough- 
Ian,  26.— At  Fcltonville,  Mrs.  Joanna  E.  Thayer.  32.— At  Haverhill,  Miss  Han- 
nah George,  84;  Dea.  David  Folsom,  74. — At  Newburyport,  Mr.  William  H. 
Burbank,  36;  Mr.  Joseph  Bushee,  73:  Mrs.  Nancy  Pearton,  66. — At  Worces- 
ter. Mrs.  Martha  M.  Hardy,  28;  Jesse  W.  Goodrich,  Esq.,  60.— At  Taunton, 
Widow  Elizabeth  Crockett,  S5;  Mr.  Charles  Luwton.  67. — At  Westboro',  Dr. 
Benjamin  Pond,  6S. — At  Pittstield,  Ebenezer  Squief,  88;  Mr.  Solomon  Rob- 
bins,  33;  Miss  Rebecca  Yale,  69- — At  Sharon,  Elijah  Hewins,  Esq.,  75. — At 
Nantucket,  Mr.  Robert  Coffin,  81. 
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[Written  for  Bii1Iihi,8  Pictorial.] 
MY  HEART  IS  TRUE  TO  THEE. 


BY   J.   PAY   BARRON. 

0,  lady,  take  tho  boon  I  bring, 

Poor  though  tho  offering  bo; 
Whuto'er  have  been  my  wanderings, 

My  heart  is  true  to  thoe. 

As  when,  upon  tho  mighty  ship, 

That  sails  the  trackless  sea, 
The  ueedlo  turns  toward  the  pole, 

So  turns  my  heart  to  thee. 

The  voice  of  fame  may  fill  my  ear 

With  soothing  flattery ; 
But  still  amid  the  jarring  world 

My  heart  will  turn  to  thee. 

Sorrow  may  chill  this  beating  heart. 

Till,  like  the  Arctic  sea, 
It  has  no  warmth  within  its  core 

For  aught  on  earth  but  thee. 

And  when  my  pulse  grows  still  in  death, 

And  sets  my  spirit  free, 
My  heart,  with  one  last  feeble  throb, 

Shall  show  its  love  for  thee. 

THE  ONLY  CHILD. 

Pretty  boy! 
He  was  my  only  child — how  fair  he  looked 
In  the  white  garment  that  encircled  him! 
'Twas  like  a  marble  slumber — and  when  we 
Laid  him  beneath  the  green  earth  in  his  bed, 
I  thought  my  heart  was  breaking ;  yet  I  lived, 
But  I  am  weary  now. — Barry  Cornwall. 

THE  MOTHER. 
0,  pale  grew  that  mother,  and  heavy  her  heart, 
For  she  knew  her  fair  boy  from  this  world  must  depart; 
That  his  bright  locks  must  fade  in  the  night  of  the  tomb, 
Ere  the  autumn  winds  withered  the  summers  rich  bloom. — Mrs.  Sawyer. 


0hxWb  $%%U  CIjTO". 

GOSSIP    WITH    THE    READER. 

We  enjoyed  an  agreeable  call  from  N.  P.  Willis  to-day,  whose  healthful  com- 
plexion and  cheerful  spirits  gave  us  an  elevated  idea  of  his  Idlewild  home,  as 
being  a  spot  where  oue  might  gain  a  lengthened  lease  of  life.  Mr.  Willis  may 
now  erect  his  household  gods  about  him,  with  a  reasonable  hope  of  living  to 
wear  the  "  silvered  livery  of  advised  age."  Is  there  a  man  in  this  country 
who  has  written  himself  so  closely  into  the  hearts  of  the  people,  as  the  editor 

of  the  Home  Journal? The  Chicago  Journal,  after  reviewing  the  grain 

prospects  of  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  yield  will  be  abundant.  Yet  one  shall  hear  plenty  of  croaking  before 
harvest-time.    It  is  the  interest  of  a  certaiu  class   to  grumble  about  short 

crops When  will  travellers  in  railroad  cars  learn  prudence?    Dr.  C.  D. 

Lewis,  professor  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  at  Cincinnati,  had  his  skull 
fractured  on  the  Wheeling  Railroad,  by  imprudently  thrusting  it  out  of  the 
car  while  passing  Board  Tree  Tunnel,  and  will  die.  He  was  going  to  Cincin- 
nati on  the  great  opening  excursion The  butchers  of  Philadelphia  think 

they  can  import  cattle  from  Venezuela,  and  so  afford  to  sell  beef  at  about  one 

half  the  present  rates Hamilton,  the  artist,  has  been  engaged  for  several 

months  past  with  Col.  Fremont,  getting  up  the  drawings  to  illustrate  the  new 
work  of  the  explorer,  which  will  soon  be  issued.  Blaekwood  speaks  of  Hamil- 
ton's illustrations  of  Dr.  Kane's  work,  as  being  among  the  best  ever  attempted 

on  either  continent Thirty-three  yards  of  silk  is  a  full  dress  pattern  for 

a  lady — so  that  crinoline  must  be  increasing,  in  spite  of  the  predictions  of  its 

speedy  downfall At  Pilgrim  Hall,  Plymouth,  there  is  a  cabinet  inlaid 

with  pearl  that  once  belonged  to  Peregrine  White,  the  first  Yankee.  The  first 
Yankee !  What  a  proud  distinction !  Of  course,  Peregrine  invented  whittling 
and  swapping  jackkniVes The  national  field  trial  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Society,  took 
place  at  Syracuse.  New  York,  between  the  6th  and  16th  of  July.  Splendid 
gold  medals  were  offered  for  the  best  reaper,  mower,  and  reaper  and  mower 

combined,  besides  many  minor  prizes Canada  is  no  more  exempt  from 

rogues  than  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe  The  other  day,  we  see,  the  mes- 
senger of  the  British  Bank  at  Quebec,  Mr.  Robertson,  had  his  pocket  picked 

of  S7200,  in  the  streets  of  that  city,  the  rogue  getting  off  undetected A 

curious  discovery  has  been  made  lately  by  an  English  chemist.  He  finds  that 
an  important  component  part  of  London  milk  is  sheep's  brains,  prepared  by 
some  unknown  process,  and  converted  into  milk — so  that  the  old  charges 

about  tho  use  of  chalk  are  slanders  on  the  honest  milkmen Great  works 

are  going  on  all  over  this  great  country.  A  bridge  across  the  Ohio  River,  op- 
posite Louisville,  has  been  contracted  for,  and  will  be  built  during  the  present 

summer Gen.  Walker  and  staff  have  been  lionized  pretty  extensively 

since  their  return  to  the  United  States One  hundred  fowls,  of  a  choice 

breed,  belonging  to  James  Wilson,  of  Yonkers,  New  York,  were  poisoned  by 
arsenic,  lately,  so  that  many  of  them  died,  and  the  remainder  were  only  saved 
by  the  excess  of  the  dose.  The  fowl  deed  is  supposed  to  have  been  done  by  a 
boy  for  revenge.  That  boy  deserves  to  grow  up  to  a  man.  and  then  marry  and 
be  hen-pecked Broadway,  New  York,  is  now  cleaned  by  private  enter- 
prise  We  learn  from  Porter's  Spirit  of  the  Times,  that  the  celebrated 

trotters,  Prince  and  Lantern,  have  been  matched  to  trot  two  miles,  and  re- 
peat, to  wagons,  over  the  Union  Course,  on  the  22d  of  September,  for  $5000. 
They  are  also  matched  to  trot  three  miles  and  repeat,  over  the  same  course, 
on  the  22d  of  September,  for  the  same  amount,  H.  Woodruff  drives  Prince, 
and  George  Spicer  takes  charge  of  Lantern;  so  that  there  is  line  sport  for  the 

lovers  of  horseflesh  in  prospective The  hard  case  of  a  young  widow  with 

S?20,000,  compelled  to  give  up  her  property  if  she  married  again,  has  been 
going  the  rounds  of  the  papers.  To  offset  it,  the  Sandy  Hill  Herald  relates 
how  a  gentleman  residing  in  the  town  of  Grantville,  Washington  county,  died 
recently,  and  willed  his  wife  a  handsome  sum,  stipulating  in  his  will  that,  in 
case  she  married  again,  the  sum  was   to  be  doubled!     "And,"  pathetically 

adds  the  Herald,  "may  the  grass  ever  be  green  upon  his  grave!" Yol- 

taire  once  met  Pierre,  his  mortal  enemy  in  debate,  at  an  evening  party.  He 
immediately  informed  the  hostess  that  he  should  leave  instantly,  unless 
Pierre  should  agree  to  speak  not  more  than  three  words  during  the  evening. 
The  latter  consented,  and  remained  silent  nuder  the  abuse  of  his  antagonist. 
As  the  company  were  about  separating,  Voltaire  remarked,  in  his  conversa- 
tion, that,  upon  a  certaiu  occasion,  being  quite  famished,  he  had  eaten  more 
oysters  than  Samson  slew  of  the  Philistines.  "And  with  the  same  instru- 
ment," immediately  retorted  Pierre The  London  Examiner  gets  off  the 

following  sentence : — There  is  a  numerous  and  amiable  section  of  the  public  in 
England  and  America  that  seems  to  enjoy  books  in  inverse  proportion  to  their 


wit,  when  the  intent  in  that  they  shall  edify.  Thin  may  depend  upon  BOme 
lingering  Unorthodox  faith  ill  the  merit  of  self-mortification,  or  upon  a  habit 
of  looking  on  vivacity  as  something  secular,  and  prosiness  as  something 

sacred When  the  celebrated  Dr.  Cox  was  in  Paris,  lie  preached  a  tempo- 

rance  sermon  iu  the  French  language  to  a  numerous  body  of  parishioners, 
and  at  the  close  of  his  animadversions,  recommended  his  astonished  hearers 
to  oschew  everything  else  but  "  the  water  of  life,"  or  "  eau  de  vie,"  which 

happens  to  bo  the  French  designation  for  brandy The  New  York  Sunday 

Courier  remarks  very  truly: — A  man  with  three  hundred  thousand  dollars 
can  make  believe  he  is  a  millionaire,  if  he  only  understands  the  principles  of 
credit;  and  it  is  by  such  means  that  so  many  have  the  reputation  of  being 

worth  incalculable  fortunes The  London  Times  thus  speaks  of  our  groat 

steam  frigate,  which  lately  created  such  a  sensation  on  the  "other  side:" — 
The  construction  of  the  Niagara  was  intrusted  by  acclamation  to  Mr.  Steers, 
tho  builder  of  the  celebrated  clipper  yacht  America.  In  building  her  he  had 
four  conflicting  purposes  to  reconcile — to  muke  her  a  good  gun  boat,  good  sea 
boat,  good  sailer,  and  good  steamer.  The  result  is  the  Niagara — in  design,  a 
kind  of  compromise,  and  which  leaves  her  the  fastest  sailer  in  the  world,  one 

of  the  fastest  steamers,  a  fine  sea  boat,  and  a  very  good  man-of-war The 

Earl  of  Oxford,  an  English  nobleman,  was  invited  lately  to  preside  over  a 
meeting  of  the  Norwich  Bible  Society,  and  declined  on  account  of  his  charac- 
ter, rebuking  them  for  having  made  the  offer  to  a  notorious  gamester  and 

turf-man Diamonds  sometimes  turn  up  in  queer  places.     Two  valuable 

specimens  were  lately  found  iu  the  crop  of  a  pea-hen,  which  was  purchased 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  killed  on  board  the  vessel  Coral  Isle A  now  read- 
ing-room has  lately  been  opened  to  the  public  of  London  at  the  British  Mu- 
seum.    The  number  of  visitors  during  the  first  seven  days  was  152,480 A 

man  named  Peters,  who  died  in  the  Netherlands,  lately,  at  the  age  of  112,  was 
born  at  Leu  warden,  in  1745,  and  served  in  the  Swiss  army  for  some  time;  sub- 
sequently he  entered  the  French  service,  and  made  the  campaign  in  Egypt 

under  Napoleon.    He  possessed  all  his  faculties  up  to  the  last  hour The 

complaint  of  the  French  government  against  that  of  China  arises,  it  is  said, 
not  only  from  the  execution  of  a  French  missionary,  named  Chapdeline,  hut 
because  the  mandarin  who  committed  that  act  of  barbarity  caused  the  treaty 
signed  between  France  and  the  Celestial  Empire  to  be  solemnly  burnt  on  a 
pile  of  wood One  of  our  exchanges  speaks  of  Gibson,  the  famous  sculp- 
tor, as  an  American.     He  is  a  genuine  John  Bull.     We  have  sculptors  enough 
(by  the  Powers ! )  to  give  England  all  that  belongs  to  her The  appropria- 
tions made  from  the  Connecticut  State  Treasury,  during  the  past  five  years, 
for  benevolent,  literary  and  patriotic  purposes,  show  the  handsome  aggregate 
of  $268,966  96,  which  is  very  creditable  to  the  Charter  Oak  State. ....  .It  is 

difficult  to  believe  that  a  man  was  recently  arrested  in  Albany  on  a  charge  of 

stealing  his  daughter's  ear-rings  to  bet  on  a  dog-fight Dr.  McCartney 

"knew  an  instance  where  a  pitchfork  had  been  driven  into  the  eye  of  a  man, 
had  pierced  the  brain,  and  fixed  itself  so  firmly  at  the  top  of  his  head,  that  it 
was  obliged  to  be  hammered  out  from  the  opposite  bone ;  and  the  man's  men- 
tal functions  never  were  disturbed  by  it.  and  he  recovered  and  lived  for  some 
time."    If  oue  knows  of  a  harder  head  upon  record,  we  should  be  glad  to  be 

informed  of  the  fact An  Arab  proverb  runs,  "He  is  a  wise  man  who 

makes  to-morrow  from  to-day."  The  meaning  is  obvious A  distinguish- 
ed French  agriculturist,  M.  Auguste  de  Gasparin,  has  succeeded  in  raising 

127  tons  of  beets  to  the  acre The  population  of  California  is  estimated  at 

507,000,  of  whom  332,000  are  Americans,  and  the  rest  Mexicans,  Indians  and 
foreigners.  Of  the  foreigners,  the  Chinese  are  the  most  numerous,  number- 
ing 3S,000.     The  French  number  15,000,  the  Irish  and  Germans,  about  10,000 

each The  postmaster- general  has  concluded  a  contract  for  the  mail 

route  between  Sau  Antonio  and  San  Diego  with  James  E.  Birch,  of  Sacra- 
mento, California,  which  commenced  on  the  first  of  July,  at  the  rate  of 
©149,800  per  annum.     The  distance  is  1500  miles,  and  the  service  will  be 

semi-monthly The  Sultan  of  Turkey  has  given  his  decoration  of  the 

second  class   (the  Majidieh)  to  Dr.  Edward  Wild,  of  Boston,  for  his  valuable 

services  as  staff  surgeon  under  Omar  Pacha,  in  Circassia Rev.  Matthew 

Lassiter,  a  resident  of  Napa  Valley.  California,  was  recently  tried  and  con- 
victed on  the  charge  of  unlawfully  uniting  in  marriage  a  lady  under  eighteen 
years  of  age.  The  jury  found  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  fixed  the  damage  at 
"  two  bits."     The  fine  was  paid  by  the  husband.     Perhaps  he'll  marry  another 

of  the  same  sort Professor  D.  Eartou  Ross,  well  known  in  Louisiana  and 

the  South  as  the  author  of  "  The  Southern  Speaker,"  "  Southern  Fifth  Read- 
er," etc.,  attempted  to  commit  suicide  at  his  hotel  in  Petersburg,  Virginia, 
lately,  by  taking  chloroform  and  stabbing  himself  in  the  breast.  He  was  for- 
tunately discovered,  and  medical  aid  promptly  summoned.  Pecuniary  diffi- 
culties and  ill  success  in  giving  lectures,  it  is  supposed,  induced  him  to  com- 
mit the  act Letters  from  Havana  report  that  the  dreaded  yellow  fever 

has  made  its  appearance  in  the  harbor,  and  has  already  carried  off  many  vic- 
tims  The  young  wife  of  a  canal-boat  captain  attempted  to  poison  herself 

at  Rochester,  by  taking  two  ounces  of  laudanum,  on  account  of  domestic  diffi- 
culties; but  emetics  and  a  severe  application  of  whips  to  her  body  and  limbs 
restored  life  after  she  had  fallen  into  a  comatose  state.    We  have  heard  of 

"  whipping  to  death,"  but  this  lady,  it  seems,  was  "  whipped  to  life." A 

sister  of  M.  Kossuth,  the  Hungarian,  is  keeping  a  boarding-school  at  Scotch 
Plains,  iu  New  Jersey.  Madame  Kossuth  has  been  several  years  in  this  coun- 
try, and,  though  in  straitened  circumstances,  has  evinced  much  energy  of 
character The  Transcript  says,  a  friend,  whose  residence  is  on  the  west- 
ern side  of  Charles  Street,  overlooking  the  bay,  can  see  from  his  back  windows 
twenty-four  churches,  in  ten  different  towns  and  villages,  not  reckoning  in 
those  belonging   to  Boston.     Such  a  view  in  a  large  city  cannot  often  he 

matched Madame  Gazzaniga  has  abandoned  her  idea  of  leaving  this 

country  for  the  present,  and  will  sing  at  Philadelphia  in  the  fall.  It  is  said 
that  she  will  spend  the  summer  at  Long  Branch.  We  can  ill  spare  her  just 
yet. .....The  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  Typographical  Society  has  pur- 
chased two  adjoining  lots,  eligibly  located,  in  the  Magnolia  Cemetery,  as  a 
place  of  sepulture  for  its  members,  and  for  others  connected  with  the  pro- 
fession  A  woman,  in  one  of  the  towns  of  New  Hampshire,  who  had  been 

ill-used  by  her  husband,  on  finding  him  asleep  one  day,  quietly  sewed  him  up 
in  the  bed-clothes,  and  then  gave  him  a  tremendous  thrashing.  This  speci- 
men was  strong-handed  as  well  as  strong-minded. 


"DON'T  SPEAK  SO  CROSS!" 

"Don't  speak  so  cross !"  said  one  little  boy,  in  the  street,  to  an- 
other. "  Don't  speak  so  cross ! — there's  no  use  in  it !"  We  hap- 
pened to  be  passing  at  the  time,  and  hearing  the  injunction,  or 
rather  exhortation — for  it  was  made  in  an  exhort  at  ory  manner — 
we  set  the  juvenile  speaker  down  as  an  embryo  philosopher.  In 
sooth,  the  point  involved  in  the  boyish  difficulty  which  made  oc- 
casion for  the  remark,  he  might  probably  be  considered  at  matu- 
rity. "What  more  could  Solomon  have'  said  on  the  occasion! 
True,  he  has  put  it  on  record,  that  a  "  soft  answer  tumeth  away 
.wrath;"  and  this  being  taken  as  true — and  everybody  knows  it  to 
be  so — it  is  evidence  in  favor  of  the  superiority  of  the  law  of  kind- 
ness over  that  of  wrath.  But  our  young  street  philosopher  said 
pretty  much  the  same  thing  substantially,  when  he  said,  "Don't 
speak  so  cross;  there's  no  use  in  it."  On  the  contrary,  it  invari- 
ably does  much  harm.  Is  a  man  angry  ?  It  inflames  his  ire  still 
more,  and  confirms  in  his  enmity  him  who,  by  a  kind  word  and  a 
gentle  and  pleasing  demeanor,  might  be  converted  into  a  friend. 
It  is,  in  fact,  an  addition  of  fuel  to  the  flame  already  kindled. 
And  what  do  you  gain  by  it  ?  Nothing  desirable,  certainly,  unless 
discord,  strife,  contention,  hatred,  malice  and  all  uncharitableuess 
be  desirable.  The  boy  spake  the  "words  of  truth  and  soberness," 
when  he  said,  "  Don't  speak  so  cross ;  there's  no  use  in  it." — lie- 
publican  Farmer. 


€\ikti  Htbtelknr;. 


A  TRUE  AND  TOUCHING  INCIDENT. 

The  Glasgow  Christian  News  gives  the  following  as  no  fiction, 
but  the  plain  truth  : — "A  young  man  and  his  wife  were  preparing 
to  attend  a  Christmas  party  at  the  house  of  a  friend  some  miles 
distant.  (  Henry,  my  dear  husband,  don't  drink  too  much  at  the 
party,  to-day;  you  will  promise  me,  wont  you'!'  said  she,  putting 
her  hand  upon  his  brow,  and  raising  her  eyes  to  his  face  with  a 
pleading  smile.  (No,  Millie,  I  will  not,  you  may  trust  me.' 
And  he  wrapped  his  infant  boy  in  a  soft  blanket,  and  they  de- 
scended. The  horses  were  soon  prancing  over  tho  turf,  and  a 
pleasant  conversation  beguiled  the  way.  '  Now,  don't  forget  your 
promise,'  whispered  the  young  wife  as  they  passed  up  the  steps. 
Poor  thing ! — she  was  the  wife  of  a  man  who  loved  to  look  upon 
the  wine  when  red.  The  party  passed  off  pleasantly ;  the  time  for 
departing  drew  near,  and  the  wife  descended  from  the  upper 
chamber  to  join  her  husband.  A  pang  shot  through  her  trusting 
heart  as  she  met  him,  for  lie  was  intoxicated — lie  had  broken  his 
promise.  Silently  they  rode  homeward,  save  when  the  drunken 
man  broke  into  snatches  of  song  or  unmeaning  laughter.  But  the 
wife  rode  on,  her  babe  pressed  closely  to  her  grieved  heart.  '  Give 
me  the  baby,  Millie;  I  can't  trust  you  with  him,"  he  said,  as  they 
approached  a  dark  and  swollen  stream.  After  some  hesitation, 
she  resigned  her  first  born — her  darling  babe,  closely  wrapped  in  a 
great  blanket — to  his  arras.  Over  the  dark  waters  the  noble 
steed  safely  bore  them,  and  when  they  reached  the  hank,  the 
mother  asked  for  the  child.  With  much  care  and  tenderness  he 
placed  the  bundle  in  her  arms ;  but  when  she  clasped  it  to  her 
arms,  no  babe  was  there!  It  had  slipped  from  the  blanket,  and  the 
drunken  father  knew  it  not.  A  wild  shriek  from  the  mother 
aroused  him,  and  he  turned  around  just  in  time  to  see  the  little 
rosy  face  rise  one  moment  above  the  dark  waters,  then  sink  for- 
ever. What  a  spectacle  !  The  idol  of  his  heart  gone — gone  for- 
ever— and  that  by  his  own  intemperance !  The  anguish  of  the 
mother,  and  the  remorse  of  the  father,  are  better  imagined  than 

described." 

_ ; «  '*•—  » . 

THEY  HAVE  NO  HOMES. 

If  wo  look  well  into  the  causes  of  the  increase  of  crime,  and  tho 
growing  corruption  and  immorality  in  our  great  commercial  me- 
tropolis, we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  one  of  the  conditions  of  existence 
in  that  city,  which  undoubtedly  exercises  an  important  influence. 
The  people  of  New  York  have  not  room  to  live  comfortably,  nor 
even  decently.  The  mass  of  the  population,  as  well  as  many 
whose  circumstances  are  considered  good,  have  to  exist  in  quar- 
ters so  confined  as  to  cause  many  deficiencies  which  good  morals 
require.  They  are  crowded  into  dwellings  in  such  numbers  as  to 
render  the  air  unwholesome,  and  to  forbid  purification.  Neither 
physical  nor  moral  health  can  exist  where  people  are  packed  into 
apartments  too  contracted  to  afford  the  ordinary  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  life.  There  is  nothing  like  home  in  such  dwellings 
— nothing  like  the  social  and  friendly  intercourse,  and  fireside 
amusements  and  recreations,  which  make  home  happy  under  other 
circumstances.  The  crowding  of  several  families  into  a  dwelling 
fit  but  for  one,  gives  rise  to  bickerings  which  destroy  anything  like 
satisfaction  in  the  domestic  circle.  One  consequence  of  this  man- 
ner of  life  is  seen  in  the  fondness  of  the  New  Yorkers  for  public 
amusements.  Many  of  them  regard  their  dwellings  as  merely 
places  to  eat  and  sleep  in.  They  spend  their  hours  of  recreation, 
as  well  as  business,  away  from  their  unattractive  places  of  abode. 
Another  pernicious  result  of  this  manner  of  living  is  seen  in  the 
desire  of  families  to  live  in  hotels  and  boarding-bouses.  Nineteen- 
twentieths  of  the  people  here  cannot  afford  the  expense  of  a  home; 
and  those  who  might  are  too  much  bent  on  making  a  display  of 
their  wealth  to  think  of  what  makes  real  happiness.  Certain  phy- 
sical comforts  and  conveniences,  as  well  as  room,  are  utterly  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  home  education  of  children  ;  where  these  are 
wanting,  the  morals  of  a  community  must  suffer. — Home  Journal, 


THE  FARMER'S  DAUGHTER  AND  THE  ROBBER. 

A  farmer  living  a  few  miles  from  Easton,  sent  his  daughter  on 
horseback  to  that  town,  to  procure  from  the  bank  smaller  notes  in 
exchange  for  one  of  one  hundred  dollars.  When  she  arrived 
there,  the  bank  was  shut,  and  she  endeavored  to  effect  her  object 
by  offering  it  at  several  stores,  but  could  not  get  her  note  changed. 
She  had  not  gone  far  on  her  return,  when  a  stranger  rode  up  to 
the  side  of  her  horse,  and  accosted  her  with  so  much  politeness, 
that  she  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  any  evil  intention  on 
his  part.  After  riding  a  mile  or  two,  employed  in  very  social  con- 
versation, they  came  to  a  very  retired  part  of  the  road,  and  the 
gentleman  commanded  her  to  give  him  the  bank  note.  It  was 
with  some  difficulty  that  she  could  be  made  to  believe  him  in 
earnest,  as  his  demeanor  had  been  very  friendly;  but  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  pistol  placed  the  matter  beyond  a  doubt,  and  she  yielded 
to  necessity.  Just  as  she  held  the  note  to  him,  a  sudden  puff  of 
wind  blew  it  into  the  road,  and  carried  it  gently  several  yards 
from  them.  The  discourteous  knight  alighted  to  overtake  it,  and 
the  lady  whipped  her  horse  to  get  out  of  his  power,  and  the  other 
horse,  which  had  been  left  standing  by  her  side,  started  off  with 
her.  His  owner  fired  a  pistol,  which  only  tended  to  increase  the 
speed  of  all  parties — and  the  lady  arrived  safely  at  home  with  the 
horse  of  the  robber,  on  which  was  a  pair  of  saddle-bags.  When 
these  were  opened,  they  were  found  to  contain,  besides  a  quantity 
of  counterfeit  bank  notes,  fifteen  hundred  dollars  in  good  money ! 
The  horse  was  a  good  one,  and  when  saddled  and  bridled,  was 
thought  to  be  worth  as  much  at  least  as  the  bank  note  that  was 
stolen. — Pennsylv.an.ian. 


A  FROG  STORY. 

One  is  half  inclined  to  accept  as  indubitable  what  Elian  tells  us 
of  the  water  snakes  and  frogs  in  Egypt.  The  former  have,  he  in- 
forms us,  a  passionate  liking  for  frogs — that  is,  for  devouring  and 
digesting  them.  No  one  knows  this  better  than  the  frog ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, whon  the  two  meet  in  a  pond,  wonderful  is  the  cunning 
which  ensues.  Your  water-snake  glides  up,  as  if  intentionless  of 
evil,  but  our  other  slimy  friend  is  quite  aware  of  the  designs  of  the 
passionless  looking  snake.  He  makes  for  the  nearest  twig,  seizes 
it,  and  carries  it  across  his  mouth,  and  then  fearlessly  approaches 
the  hydra.  The  latter  now  makes  at  the  frog  with  open  jaws  ;  but 
the  twig  across  the  frog's  mouth  is  much  wider  than  the  jaws  of 
the  snake,  and  he  can  by  no  possibility  swallow  the  much  desired 
frog.  The  latter  looks  down  his  enemy's  throat  from  the  outside, 
holds  fast  by  the  protecting  twig  and*  laughs.  The  water-snake 
tries  again  and  again.  He  glides  round  his  anticipated  victim, 
but  the  frog  always  contrives  to  keep  him  in  view ;  and  the  end  of 
every  attempt  is, 'that  the  foiled  snake  finds  the  bar  carried  by  his 
anticipatory  victim  lying  across-  his  open  jaws,  and  tho  frog  once 
more  laughing  down  his  throat.  The  hydra  at  length  gives  up  in 
despair,  and  '"froggy,"  plumping  into  a  safe  spot,  where  he  knows 
his  kindred  are  assembled,  tells  his  exciting  tale,  and  raises  a  very 
din  of  croaking  congratulations. — Dr.  Doran. 
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Easily  Don. — Tboiv  l«  iii-t  r\  vilintjc  or  town  In  the  country  10  Mimii,  but 

that  'i  club  of  twdvi*  ntbaciiben  might  !»■  audi]  obAl i  for  "  D 

Pictorial,"  imil  tin;  work  bu  tim"  procured  f"r  oacb  et  two  doluki  a  yew, 
botldofl  ii  gratU  copy  i*>  tin?  panon  who  lendi  tin*  nunsj  end  money.  Any 
ponoa  doihing  to  ft>nn  a  olub,  coo  have  Mini  pic  copi.  ■»  *uut  fn  ■  ■  i  - 1. ..  ■>■  t. . 

n  inline  U«  IV  Unit  1°  th»t  i'll"'l  . 


IBoitotial   ifttclangc. 

Itfuhvjiy  track  cTcnlos  arc  mada  at  Bt  Jolini ibuty,  Vt.,fbr  tho 
great  Russian  railway  between  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow.  Two 
Imvo  lately  been  scut  out,  ami  it  mechanic  from  the  factory  has 

gone  to  put  them  up. In  Cincinnati,  lately,  a  little  daughter 

of  Mr.  Barnard,  op  George  Street,  while  standing  in  n  neighbor's 
yunl,  was  leaped  upon  by  a  large  and  (lerce  cat,  from  a  tree  above, 
and  very  badly  scratched  and  bitten  by  the  animal,  which  acted 

inure  like  it  young  tiger  than  one  of  it.^  OWn  kind.  The  child  IS 
Tory  seriously  injured,  and  nitty  lose  one  of  its  eyes. A  gen- 
tleman of  Sulcm  has  mi  umbrella,  still  in  good  order,  which  he  has 
UBcd  on  all  proper  occasions  for  forty-seven  years,     lie  imported  it 

from  Liverpool  in  the  vein-  1810,  and  it  has  been  serviceable 
daring  all  tho  intervening  period. Dr.  John  Noilson,  tho  old- 
est   and    one  of  the  most    i-mittcnt    physicians  of   New  York ,  died 

there  lately,  at  tho  age  of  83  years. There  arc  one  hundred 

ami  thirty  men  now  employed  un  Port  Knox,  on  the  Penobscot 
ttivor.     A  half  million  of  dollars  has  already  been  expended  on 

this  fort,  and  it  will  require  as  much  more  to  complete  it. Tho 

thiovos  in  Philadelphia  have  attained  to  an  effrontery  in  the  pro- 
fession which  the  brothron  elsewhere  can  hardly  pretend  to  as  yet. 
It  is  a  practice  with  them  now  to  tear  off  street  door-plates,  espe- 
cially silver  ones.  As  many  as  forty  plates  were  missing  one 
morning,  lately.     Some  of  the  plates  being  nil  silver,  the  thieves 

made  quite  a  haul. There  is  to  he  a  horse  show  near  Albany 

between  tho  10th  and  20th  of  September,  at  which,  it  is  said,  that 

premiums  of  not  less  than  8:20,000  will  he  ottered. There  are 

living  at  Marbleboad,  at  the  present  time,  a  family  of  six  persons, 
two  brothers  and  four  sisters,  whose  average  age  is  79  1-2  years. 
('apt.  Elkins,  the  eldest  of  the  family,  is  87,  and  is  in  the  regular 
habit  of  going  out  in  the  bay  fishing,  when  the  weather  is  suit- 
able.  Larger  outfits  than  usual  have  been  made  from  Nova 

Scotia  for  the  Labrador  fishery  the  present  season ;  and  from  Lu- 
nenburg county  alone,  no  less  than  seventy  vessels  have  been  fitted 

out. They  tell  of  a  cow  up  in  Maine?  which  last  year  supplied 

a  family  of  three  persons  with  all  the  butter,  milk  and  cream  they 
wanted,  and  enabled  them  to  sell  420  pounds  of  butter  in  the  same 
time  at  twenty-five  cents,  amounting  to  $106  25, It  is  calcu- 
lated that  there  will  be  a  surplus  balance  in  the  United  States 

treasury,  in  June,  1858,  of  forty-three  millions  of  dollars. Rev. 

Dr.  Dwight,  of  Portland,  preached  his  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
sermon  recently.  He  stated,  among  other  interesting  facts,  that 
there  are  now  only  seven  Congregational  clergymen  in  the  same 

pulpits,  in  the  State,  who  were  there  at  lu's  settlement. The 

New  York  canals  arc  continually  breaking  away  this  season,  to 
the  serious  interruption  of  business.  Eight  serious  breaks  are  re- 
ported on  the  Chemung  Canal,  and  others  arc  anticipated. Out 

of  900,000,000  pounds  of  cotton  imported  into  Great  Britain  last 
year,  no  less  than  700,000,000  pounds  were  from  the  United 
States.  A  rise  of  one  penny  on  the  pound  in  the  price  of  cotton 
involves  a  national  loss  to  England  of  320,000,000  to  330,000,000. 
The  dependence  of  England  on  the  United  States  for  the  supply 
has  increased  from  45  per  cent,  of  their  consumption,  in  1801,  to 
80  per  cent,  at  the  present  time. Twenty -five  thousand  per- 
sons were  convoyed  between  Boston  and  Charlcstown  in  the  cars 
nnd  omnibuses  of  the  Middlesex  Horse  Railroad  Company,  on 

the  l7thof  June. A  gentleman,  who  has  been  spending  the 

past  winter  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  says  that  there  is  living  in 
that  city,  within  a  short  distance  from  the  court-house,  a  professed 
nnd  practical  Mormon,  having  five  wives  and  eighteen  children. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  inconveniences  attending  so  large  a  familv, 
wo  should  think  his  saintship  would  find  it  rather  burdensome 
supporting  them  all  at  the  present  rate  of  provisions. An  agri- 
cultural writer  states  that  solution  of  salt  about  as  strong  as  sea- 
water  will  destroy  lice  on  apple-trees,  insects  on  cabbages,  and  pre- 
vent the  ravages  of  squash-bugs.     Pickle  will  destroy  lice  on  cattle. 


Fire-proof  Firemen. — Some  curious  experiments  have  taken 
place  at  Paris  to  test  a  new  way  for  protecting  firemen  from  the 
action  of  the  flames,  and  enabling  them  to  resist  a  strong  heat.  It 
consists  of  gloves  made  of  amianthus — a  kind  of  filamentous  min- 
eral— a  helmet  of  the  same  material  fitting  into  another  of  wire- 
gauze,  and  a  shield  one  metro  in  length  and  eighty  centimetres 
broad,  besides  other  garments  of  the  above-mentioned  material. 
Three  firemen  having  put  on  the  gloves,  were  enabled  to  carry 
iron  bars  at  a  white  heat  for  three  minutes,  without  being  obliged 
to  let  go  their  hold. 

«  — »i  > 

Sensible. — A  worthy  clergyman,  upon  being  asked  why  he 
did  not  venture  to  an  election,  at  which  the  proceedings  were  very 
riotously  conducted,  and  give  his  vote,  replied,  "I  do  not  see  why 
I  should  endanger  my  own  poll  to  benefit  another  man's." 


Profitable  Employment. — Young  ladies  who  have  the  good 
fortune  to  become  fanner's  wives,  will  find  it  more  profitable  to 
make  johnny-cake  and  cheese,  than  to  play  on  a  piano. 


Shaded  Cars. — The  Metropolitan  Company  have  put  a  tasty 
awning  over  some  of  their  open  cars,  making  them  at  once  airy 
and  shady.     They  will- be  quite  popular. 


Good  Taste. — It  is  a  settled  thing  in  Europe,  that  extrava- 
gauce  in  dress  is  the  very  extreme  of  vulgarity. 


ffi&lapioe  COatljrringg. 

A  Wisconsin  editor  isjyi  that  at  Harietta,  Ohio,  the  French 
Mini  ter,  Count  de  Sartigot,  was  introduced  ru  Count  Satuago, 

licv.  Mr.  Coawing,  a  Unitarian  clergyman  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
has  preai  hod  b    orrnon  in  favor  of  theatrical  am  i  and  of 

the  duty  of  Christians  to  attend  thi  ox 

The  Not  Orleans  Picayune  bn  been  presented  with  an  apple 
grown  in  dial  city — "the  first  New  Orleans  apple,"  it  hay,  we 
ever   aw."     It  grow  on  a  tree  four  reel  high. 

William  Italian!  Preston  tuu  been  appointed  commissioner  to 
Bnrope  to  induce  a  trip  of  the  Great  Eastern  steamship  to  the 
waters  of  Virginia. 

Beven  millions  of  straw  bonnets  were  manufactured  in  Frank- 
lin, Mass.,  last  year,  and  as  many  more  in  Poxboro',  an  adjoining 
town. 

The  Canadian   parliament,  at  its  recent  leuion,  grantc  I 
million  I'm-  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  to  the  Quebec  nnd 
Lake  Huron  Railroad. 

Tho  value  of  churches  in  the  Baltimore  Conference  i-  set  down 
m  Si ,270,329,  and  the  parsonages  are  valued,  in  the  aggregate,  at 
$159,250.    The  amount  raised  for  missions  this  yeai  i    £23,493,20. 

The  schooner  Ocean  Bird  recently  arrived  at  Salem,  from  Pass., 
South  America,  bringing  seven  boa  constrictors,  one  of  which  is 
about  twenty-two  feet  in  Leugtli. 

Tho  Norfolk  Herald  states  lhat  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston  Kail- 
road  Company,  in  consideration  of  the  great  scarcity  of  com  in 
North  I  larolina,  an;  charging  only  half  price  on  all  the  corn  car- 
ried into  that  State  over  their  road. 

The  Bangor  Whig  learns  from  a  gentleman  engaged  in  the  ship- 
building  business  at  Richmond,  that  there  are  forty  ships  and 
barques,  besides  the  smaller  vessels,  either  launched  or  to  be 
launched  in  the  State  during  the  present  season. 

The  last  returns  show  that  there  is  one  church  for  every  557  free 
inhabitants  in  the  United  States,  or  for  every  fi4G  of  the  entire 
population.  The  average  number  these  church  edifices  are  found 
to  accommodate  is  384,  and  the  average  value  82400. 

A  traveller  in  Africa  declares  that  he  met  one  king  who  had 
eleven  portly  wives,  all  of  whom  wore  weighed  monthly,  the  one 
that  weighed  most  being  invariably  installed  mistress  of  the  house- 
hold until  tho  time  of  the  next  weighing. 

Among  the  curiosities  in  the  New  York  Stnto  Arsenal  is  a  six 
pounder  cannon  taken  at  the  battle  of  Princeton  by  Washington. 
It  bears  the  inscription,  "Taken  at  Princeton,  3d  of  January, 
1777,"  and  on  the  breech  tho  words  "  Scholeh,  Fecit,  1741." 

Uncle  Sam,  after  carrying  on  business  for  the  past  eighty  years, 
having  three  wars,  buying  territory  from  France  and  Mexico, 
building  railroads,  speculating  in  a  bank,  and  trading  with  all 
creation,  comes  out  with  a  snug  little  balance  on  hand  of  twenty 
millions. 

A  train  is  run  daily,  on  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad,  from 
Chicago  to  Detroit,  282  miles,  in  nine  hours,  including  ten  stop- 
pages. This  is  quicker  by  two  or  three  miles  an  hour,  than  trains 
are  run  upon  any  other  route  in  the  country,  and  it  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  track  of  any  road  in  America. 

James  E.  Murdoch  is  in  Italy,  where  he  has  been  spending  some 
time  among  the  antiquities  of  Rome  and  Naples.  He  is  about 
visiting  Venice,  and  intends  spending  a  tew  weeks  "on  foot  "  in 
Switzerland.  He  writes  in  fine  spirits,  and  considers  his  health 
firmer  than  it  has  ever  been. 

The  Philadelphia  Ledger  is  informed  that  hundreds  of  tons  of 
California  gold-bearing  quartz  rock  are  now  stored  in  warehouses 
in  San  Francisco,  to  he  shipped  to  New  York  as  ballast  in  return- 
ing ships.  The  quartz  is  to  be  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  gold 
precipitated,  after  Harding's  new  method. 

Boys  hawk  infant  skeletons  about  the  streets  of  San  Francisco. 
The  Morning  Call  newspaper  relates  that  they  had  been  given  to 
them  by  a  butcher  at  Contra  Costa  market,  and  they  were  trying 
to. sell  them  at  two  bits  apiece.  These  human  frames  were  sent 
from  France  packed  up  in  boxes,  and  intended  to  be  used  by 
students  in  the  study  of  anatomy. 

The  Syracuse  Journal  inserts  among  its  "  News  and  Notices  "  a 
paragraph  stating  that  "  A  human  leg  and  foot  were  washed 
ashore  at  the  foot  of  Poplar  Street,  Boston,  on  Wednesday." 
The  fact  sounds  rather  startling ;  but  we  don't  doubt  the  truth  of 
the  statement,  in  the  least.  Probably  more  people  wash  their  legs 
and  feet  on  shore  than  elsewhere  every  day  in  the  year. 

A  ventilating  hat  is  one  of  the  latest  practical  novelties.  The 
hat  is  made  to  open  at  its  sides,  at  some  distance  from  the  crown, 
thus  forming  the  body  in  two  parts,  one  of  which  is  connected 
permanently  with  the  crown,  and  the  other  with  the  lower  portion 
of  the  hat,  so  that  the  crown  portion  may  be  adjusted  to  form  an 
open  or  close  communication  with  the  lower  or  front  portion. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Bangor  Whig  says  there  is,  in  the  town 
of  Surrey,  the  well-preserved  remains  of  a  singular  calf.  He 
writes  :  "  The  animal  has  one  head,  seven  legs,  and  two  tails, 
with  one  perfect  body  and  half  of  another.  Six  of  the  legs  are 
perfect  in  shape  and  size ;  the  seventh  protrudes  about  a  foot  from 
the  side  of  the  half  body.  There  are  two  perfect  sets  of  hind 
legs,  and  one  set  of  fore  legs." 

There  is  a  monomaniac  named  Brougham  in  Montgomerv 
county,  Missouri,  who  has  lived  under  a  shelving  rock,  on  the 
bank  of  the  Loutre  River,  for  the  past  three  years,  all  of  which 
time  he  has  spent  in  digging  in  the  solid  rock,  searching  for  treas- 
ure which  he  says  his  uncle  and  some  other  men,  who  were  miners, 
buried  there  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  His  only  garments 
are  of  leather,  and  his  only  tools  an  axe  and  a  tin  pail." 

A  letter  from  Mr  Herman  Goldschmidt  to  the  editor  of  the  As- 
tronomical Journal  at  Cambridge,  dated  Paris,  June  3,  announ- 
ces the  discovery  on  the  night  of  May  27,  of  a  forty-fourth  planet, 
between  Mars  and  Jupiter.  This  is  the  sixth  which  has  been 
discovered  by  Mr.  Goldschmidt.  It  resembles  a  star  of  the  10.11 
magnitude.  The  forty-third  asteroid,  discovered  at  the  Radclifib 
Observatory  by  Mr.  Poyson,  has  received  the  name  of  Ariadne. 

A  disgraceful  riot  occurred  lately  at  Milnwood  Academy,  Shade 
Gap,  Huntington  county,  Pa.,  which  has  resulted  in  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  school  by  Mr.  Woods,  the  principal.  It  seems  that 
he  endeavored  to  stop  the  selling  of  whiskey  to  students,  and 
having  made  an  example  of  one  of  them,  fifteen  or  twenty  of  the 
other  boys  got  drunk,  attacked  the  house  of  the  principal,  and 
kept  up  a  disturbance  all  night. 

The  Egyptian  mummies  that  Jo  Smith,  the  Mormon  prophet, 
bought  and  set  up  at  Nauvoo,  to  increase  the  ghostly  attractions 
of  the  place,  are  now  in  the  St.  Louis  museum,  having  been  pur- 
chased of  Smith's  widow.  Jo  professed  to  find  certain  manu- 
scripts upon  the  mummies,  which  he  was  inspired  to  translate, 
winch  showed  that  the  bodies  belonged  to  the  distinguished  Pha- 
raoh family,  and  their  records  corresponded  with  and  confirmed 
the  Mormon  Bi  »le. 


jforrign  ftrmft. 


In  some  Of  die  French  vino-growing  districts  damage  has  been 

I  by  violent  -' 

-  xchangeof  Vant  is  mill  in  a  statc«f  fluctuation.  M.  d'Ar- 
gont  still  i 

In  Algiers  the  bopei  of  a  good  harvest  -till  continued  bright. 
There  is  i  ei  largcd  field  of  grain  cultuj 

The  English  troop-  in  Persia  bsvc  suffered  severely  from  fever 
and  other  disorders. 

The  Archdu  he  Sophia,  eldest  sister  of  the  emperor  of  Aus- 
d  recently  at  Buda. 

The  French  have  recently  achieved  soma  brilliant  victories  over 
the  Kabyles  En  Algeria. 

The   Gazette  of  Anglbnrg  ficrtS  that  Luther's  wedding-ring 
I        ft    i-    inscribed    in    Latin,   "From  U 

Luther  to  Catherine  Bora*" 

The  Pontifical  government  has  raised  the  state  of  skip  declared 
at  Bologna  andAncone  dun'-  Ufa  and  nth,  1849,  but  tin;  Aus- 
trian occupation  Mill  continues. 

An  orator  in  the  Spanish  fort'--  lately  -aid,  "  All  parliamentary 
representation  ,  all  enates,  and  all  congresses,  have  only  been 
theatres  of  which  governments  keep  the  key-  in  their  pockets  to 
ilo  e  them  when  they  tee  Slung." 


jranto  of  (Colo. 


.  —  It  is  a  noble  species  of  revenge  to  have  the  power  of  a 
severe  retaliation  and  not  to  exercise  it. — Cucon. 

....  All  personal  antagonisms  are  infernal.  Hence,  ho  wlio 
cherishes  hatred  against  his  fcllow-mau  shows  that  he  liimself  is  a 
bad  man. — Mackintosh. 

....  In  everything  that  women  write,  there  will  l»e  a  thousand 
faults  against  grammar,  but  also  to  a  certainty  always  a  charm, 
never  to  be  found  in  the  letters  of  men. — Madame  <t*  AfasKfenosv 

....  Although  the  devil  be  the  lather  of  lit-,  he  seems,  like 
other  great  inventors,  to  have  lost  much  of  his  reputation  by  tho 
continual  improvements  that  have  been  made  upon  him. — Swiji. 

....  No  woman,  even  the  most  intellectual,  believes  herself 
decidedly  homely.  This  self-deception  is  natural,  for  there  are 
some  most  charming  women  without  a  particle  of  beauty. — StaJU. 

....  How  nature  delights  and  amuses  us  by  varying  even  the 
character  of  insects  ;  the  ill-nature  of  the  wasp,  the  sluggishness 
of  the  drone,  the  volatility  of  the  butterfly,  the  slj  oess  of  the  bug. 
— Sidney  Smith. 

....  Great  and  rare  heart-offerings  are  found  almost  exclusively 
among  women ;  nearly  all  the  happiest  and  most  blessed  moments 
in  love  are  of  their  creating,  and  so  also  in  friendship,  especially 
when  it  follows  love. — Duaos. 

....  Do  not  attempt  to  frighten  children  and  inferior*  by  pas- 
sion ;  it  does  more  harm  to  your  own  character  than  it  does  good 
to  them  ;  the  same  thing  is  better  done  by  firmness  and  persuasion. 
— Sidney  Smith. 


Jotter's  Uuogrt. 

"Will  you  take  a  drink,  sir?"  "Who,  sir?"  "  Ton,  sir." 
"Me,  sir?"     "Yes,  sir."     "No,  sir."    "Naff  ced,  sir!" 

Editors  and  dry-goods  clerks  have  to  depend  pretty  much  upon 
the  same  weapon — neither  could  get  along  without  scissors. 

An  Irish  judge  said,  when  addressing  a  prisoner  convicted  of 
murder,  "  You  are  to  be  hanged,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  a  warning 
to  you." 

In  the  olden  times,  divines  argued  on  "  How  many  angels  can 
dance  on  the  point  of  a  needle  V  An  interesting  inquiry  of  a  simi- 
lar nature,  would  be,  "How  many  lawyers  can  stand  on  a  point 
of  law?" 

Tom — "Hallo,  Fred!  what  you  writing,  poetry?"  Fred — 
"  Yes,  I'm  writing  an  owed  (ode)  to  my  tailor."  Tom — "  What's 
the  time  and  tune  ?"  Fred — "  Time,  sixty  days.  It's  set  to  notes 
of  mine  in  his  possession." 

Near  Cleveland  lives  a  hale  and  hearty  man,  whose  wife  says  he 
is  possessed  of  the  most  sensitive  feelings,  and  in  proof  of*  which 
she  states  that  when  she  goes  into  the  yard  and  saws  wood  for  half 
a  day,  he  sits  by  the  fire  with  tears  in  liis  eyes. 

The  Poloxius  of  the  Palace. — The  Times  says  that  Sir 
William  Don,  who  is  acting  at  tho  St.  James's  Theatre,  is  seven 
feet  high.  Colonel  Phipps,  on  reading  that  fact,  gave  a  shriek, 
and  exclaimed,  "By  Jove !  he's  tall  enough  to  act  in  two  pieces  /" 
— Punch. 
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DESIGNED  I'OR   THE  HOME  CIRCLE 

This  loDg  established  and  well  known  weekly  paper,  after  eleven  years  of  un- 
equalled prosperity  and  popularity,  has  become  a  "household  word"'  from 
Maine  to  California,  lt I ; ■  ■ !  1  ■. ■ ; .  i u _■  the  fireside  of  rich  and  poor,  in  town  and 
country,  all  over  the  wide  extent  of  the  United  States.  It  should  be  a  weekly 
visitor  to  cv-  ry  American  home,  because 

%y~  It  is  just  such  a  paper  as  any  father,  brother,  or  friend  would  intro- 
duce to  the  family  circle. 

r£7~  It  is  printed  on  the  finest  satin-surfaced  paper,  with  new  type,  and  in 
a  neat  and  beautiful  style. 

f£7-  It  is  of  the  mammoth  size,  yet  contains  no  advertisement*  in  its  eight 
super  loyal  pages. 

iiy*~  lt  is  devoted  to  news,  tales,  poems,  stories  of  the  sea,  discoveries,  mis- 
cellany, wit  and  humor. 

fty-  It  is  carefuuy  edited  by  M.  M.  Ballou,  who  has  sixteen  years  editorial 
experience  iu  Boston. 

iC?**  It  contain?  in  its  large,  well  filled  and  deeply  interesting  pages  not  one 
vulgar  word  or  hue. 

B^"  It  numbers  among  its  regular  contributors  the  best  male  and  female 
writers  in  the  country. 

0=-  It*  tales,  while  they  absorb  the  reader,  cultivate  a  taste  for  all  that  is 
good  aud  beautiful  in  humanity. 

D^7~  It  in  acknowledged  that  thegood  influence  of  such  a  paper  iu  the  home 
circle  is  almost  incalculable. 

(L/^*  Its  suggestive  pages  provoke  in  the  young  an  inquiring  spirit,  and  add 
to  their  store  of  knowledge. 

[£/=■  Its  columns  are  free  from  polities  and  all  jarring  topici,its  object  being 
to  make  home  happy. 

?Cr~  It  is  for  the**  reasons  that  it  has  for  years  been  so  popular  a  favorite 
throughout  the  country. 
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MORMON  TEMPLE,  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

Wo  present  herewith  an  accurate  rcpre- 
eontation  of  the  new  Mormon  temple  now 
erecting  by  the  Latter  Day  Saints  in  their 
Sodom  in  Utah.  It  is  intended  to  be  of 
much  greater  dimensions  than  the  famous 
temple  at  Nauvoo,  destroyed  by  fire  after 
the  Mormons  had  left  it.  The  erection  of  a 
temple  is  a  port  of  the  creed  of  the  Latter- 
day  Saints ;  hence  in  overy  location  of  con- 
sequence that  they  have  occupied,  they  have 
always  commenced  one  of  these  edifices. 
A  temple  with  this  peoplo  is  not  a  place  for 
large  assemblies ;  for  this  purpose  they  have 
largo  erections,  one  of  which,  called  tho 
"Bowery,"  in  Great  SaltLake  City, is  capa- 
ble of  holding  12,000  persons.  But  the  tem- 
ple is  used  for  religious  ordinances  only. 
This  building  will  occupy  nearly  the  centre 
of  a  block  of  ground  forty  rods  square. 
Bound  this  block  a  substantial  wall  is  built, 
fiuished  on  the  top  with  an  iron  palisading, 
so  as  to  effectually  secure  the  build  ing  against 
intrusion.  According  to  the  architect's  de- 
scription, the  walls  will  be  sixteen  feet  thick 
at  their  base,  standing  on  footings  extending 
on  either  side  three  feet  wider  still.  At 
eight  feet  above  the  ground  line  they  will  be 
about  eight  feet  thick,  and  continued  in  pro- 
portion. The  building  will  have  six  towers 
— three  at  each  end — symbolical  of  the  two 
priesthoods  (the  Melchizedec  and  the  Aaron- 
ic)  by  which  the  church  is  governed ;  the 
presidency  of  each  consisting  of  three  per- 
sons— a  president,  or  head,  snpported  by 
two  counsellors  or  assistants.  The  three 
towers  at  the  principal  entrance  are  higher 
than  those  at  the  other  end,  figurative  of  the 
idea  that  the  Melchizedec  priesthood  includes 
within  its  functions  all  the  power  and  autho- 
rity of  the  other.  The  whole  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  building  is  in  the  same  way 
made  to  convey  some  motto  illustrative  of 
the  principles  of  the  Latter-day  Saints'  faith, 
for  instance,  on  the  front  of  two  of  the  prin- 
cipal towers  will  be  carved  in  bold  or  alto- 
relievo  the  "great  dipper,"  or  Ursa  Major, 
the  pointers  ranging  as  near  as  possible  with 
the  north  star,  illustrating  the  idea,  as  the 
architect  has  it,  "  that  the  lost  may  find 
themselves  by  the  power  of  the  priesthood." 
The  edifice  will  be  186  1-2  feet  long  from 
east  to  west,  and  99  feet  wide,  and  will  cover 
21,850  feet.  Around  the  building  will  be  a 
promenade,  approached  on  all  sides  by  steps. 
All  the  ornamental  parts  will  be  of  wrought 
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stone,  and  the  mass  or  body  of  the  building 
of  granite.  On  the  lower  part  of  the  front 
of  each  of  tho  buttresses  will  be  sculptured  a 
representation  of  the  earth,  so  arranged  that 
a  person  passing  round  would  sec  her  in  her 
various  seasons;;  whilst  on  the  same  face, 
and  just  below  the  next  string-course,  will 
be  found  the  moon  in  her  quarter,  and  ut 
the  third  string-course  the  sun,  surrounded 
by  rays  of  light ;  the  whole  surmounted  by 
Saturn  with  his  rings.  This  temple  will 
occupy  one  of  the  most  commanding  situa- 
tions, and  be  seen  on  all  sides  in  approach- 
ing the  city  of  the  Saints.  We  gather  from 
some  sharp  remarks  by  one  of  the  elders, 
reported  in  a  late  number  of  the  official 
Mormon  paper,  that  there  has  been  great 
disaffection  among  the  workmen  employed 
on  tills  temple,  insufficient  food  being  tho 
grand  source  ol  complaint  among  the  poor 
tools  who  arc  doing  the  bidding  of  the 
knavish  and  'profligate  priesthood.  The 
mass  of  the  people  in  the  Utah  Sodom  are 
very  poor,  and  the  hierarchy  sometimes  find 
it  difficult  to  wring  money  and  toil  out  of 
them — so,  at  least,  we  judge  by  their  own 
reports.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Brigham 
Young  begins  to  find  it  difficult  to  control 
even  the  slavish  and  besotted  hordes  he  has 
mustered — even  the  degraded  inmates  of  his 
harem  have  shown  symptoms  of  rebellion, 
only  quelled  by  a  threat  to  turn  them  adrift, 
to  perish  in  the  pitiless  deserts  surrounding 
the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  iso- 
lating it  completely  from  the  country  of  the 
"  Gentiles."  Were  a  strong  force  of  United 
States  troops  posted  in  the  vicinity,  immense 
secessions  from  the  ranks  of  the  Mormons 
would  certainly  take  place. 

BOOKSELLERS'  RETREAT. 

We  present  herewith  an  accurate  view  of 
the  buildings  of  the  "  Booksellers'  Provident 
Retreat,"  Abbot's  Langley,  Herts,  England, 
a  home  provided  by  a  benevolent  association 
of  the  bookselling  fraternity  of  England  for 
their  decayed  brothers.  The  institution  is 
one  of  the  many  manifestations  of  the  kindly 
and  charitable  spirit  of  the  English  people ; 
but  the  illustration  was  selected  by  us  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  beauty  of  the  architecture. 
The  buildings  occupy  a  considerable  space 
oT  ground,  are  distinguished  by  exquisite 
taste  of  design  and  purity,  and  harmony  in 
the  details.  Its  whole  effect  is  truly  admir- 
able, and  exhibits  refined  art. 


BOOKSELLERS'    PROVIDENT   RETREAT,  ABBOT'S   LANGLEY,   HERTS,  ENGLAND. 
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VIEW  IN  CANAL  STREET,  NEW  ORLEANS. 

The  picture  on  this  page  is  from  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Kilburn,  from 
a  fine  photograph  by  Mr.  James  Andrews,  of  Nos.  3  and  5  St. 
Charles  Street,  New  Orleans,  whose  photographic,  daguerreotype 
and  ambrotype  pictures  do  great  credit  to  the  art.  Few  cities  of 
the  commercial  importance  of  New  Orleans  afford  the  space  for 
avenues  of  such  breadth  and  beauty  as  Canal  Street.  This  street 
and  Esplanade  Street,  which  runs  parallel  to  it,  and  is  of  a  simi- 
lar character,  are  great  ornaments  to  the  city.  Canal  Street  com- 
mences at  the  Levee,  and  runs  northwest  through  the  entire  width 
of  the  city.  As  will  be  seen  in  our  view,  it  has  two  line  broad 
carriage-ways,  and  a  broad  grass  plat  shaded  with  trees,  running 
its  entire  length.  One  side  of  the  new  custom  house  fronts  upon 
this  street,  this  fine  structure  occupying  the  square  formed  by 
Levee,  New  Levee,  Canal  and  Custom  House  Streets.  It  is  par- 
tially finished,  and  a  long  time  must  necessarily  elapse  before  it 
can  be  completed.  It  is  built  or  Quincy  granite.  The  church 
seen  in  our  picture  is  the  Fourth  Presbyterian.  The  town  build- 
iags,  which  would  be  a  credit  to  any  city,  are  also  shown  in  our 
view.  This  portion  of  the  street  is  used  for  a  stand  of  omnibuses, 
which  run  in  every  direction  all  over  the  city.  There  are  many 
parts  ot  the  street  which  are  much  more  finely  shaded  than  this, 


but  the  portion  we  have  sketched  was  best  adapted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  illustration.  New  Orleans  is  in  every  respect  an  inter- 
esting city.  Settled  by  the  French  in  1717,  six  years  afterwards 
it  contained  only  about  a  hundred  cabins  and  a  population  never 
reckoned  at  over  200  souls.  In  1727,  the  Jesuits  and  Ursulinc 
nuns  arrived  here,  but  on  the  suppression  ot  the  order  in  France, 
Spain  and  Naples,  in  1763,  they  were  compelled  to  leave  Louisiana, 
and  their  property  was  sold.  In  1769,  that  scourge  of  hot  climates, 
the  yellow  fever,  made  its  first  appearance.  A  terrible  fire  de- 
stroyed 900  houses,  and  a  vast  amount  of  other  property,  March 
21,  1778.  In  1785.  the  population  had  reached  4700.  The  city 
militia,  to  the  number  of  700,  were  first  organized  and  drilled  in 
1792.  In  1794,  "Le  Moniteur,"  the  first  New  Orleans  paper,  was 
established.  In  1792,  New  Orleans  was  conveyed  to  the  Spanish, 
re-conveyed  to  the  French  in  1800,  and  in  1803  was  transferred  by 
purchase,  as  a  part  ot  Louisiana,  to  the  United  States.  At  this 
time  the  population  amounted  to  8000.  Its  commerce  extended 
to  all  the  West,  to  the  Eastern  States  and  to  Europe.  The  exports 
of  1802  were  50,000  barrels  of  flour,  3000  barrels  of  beef  and  pork, 
2000  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  34,000  bales  of  cotton,  4000  hogsheads 
of  sugar,  and  800  casks  of  molasses.  New  Orleans  was  the  place 
designated  as  the  seat  of  the  empire  sought  to  be  established  by 


Aaron  Burr.  During  the  month  of  January,  1804,  the  citizens 
were  under  arms  to  suppress  the  anticipated  insurrection.  But 
the  name  of  New  Orleans  is  intimately  interwoven  with  the  most 
splendid  achievements  of  arms  in  American  annals, — that  great 
battle  which  closed  the  second  contest  with  Great  Britain,  fought 
January  8,  1815.  The  result  of  that  battle  showed  how  freemen 
can  fight  in  defence  of  their  altars  and  their  hearthstones.  The 
British  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  nearly  3000,  the  American 
loss  only  seven  men  killed  and  six  wounded.  The  generalship  ol 
Andrew  Jackson  was  on  this  occasion  most  nobly  seconded  by  the 
heroic  men  whom  he  commanded.  The  anniversary  of  this  vic- 
tory is  always  celebrated  at  New  Orleans  with  the  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance befitting  such  a  glorious  occasion.  After  the  peace, 
and  the  introduction  of  steam  navigation,  New  Orleans  rapidly 
increased  in  population  and  wealth.  A  local  census  of  1853  gives 
us  a  population  of  145,449,  but  during  the  business  season,  this  is 
increased  to  175,000.  The  city  was  named  in  honor  ot  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  regent  of  France  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XV. 
New  Orleans,  during  the  winter  season,  is  a  very  gay,  brilliant  and 
bustling  place.  The  business  of  the  year  is  crowded  into  the  space 
of  a  very  few  months;  but  pleasure,  balls,  concerts,  and  theatres, 
then  divide  with  business  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants. 
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[Written  for  Billion's  notorial.] 
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THE  TlUtSS  OF  FORTUNE'S  WHEEL. 


by  major  ben:  peeley  poore. 

[continued.] 
CHAPTER  XVI. 

REVOLUTION   AND    A    RECRUIT. 

"Arm!  arm!"  Tho  cry  echoed  from  one  extremity  of  Paris 
to  the  other,  and  that  evening  every  prisoner  in  the  debtor's  goal 
iound  himself  at  liberty.  It  was  a  clear,  starry  night ;  and  as 
Clement  accompanied  bis  friends  to  their  headquarters,  he  found 
every  street  alive  with  busy  workers.  Trees  were  cut  down  and 
paving  stones  were  torn  up  to  form  barricades  across  the  streets  ; 
and  at  one  of  these,  whether  completed  or  in  process  of  construc- 
tion, sentinels  kept  careful  watch.  Men  and  women,  haggard  fish- 
wives and  sprucely-dressed  students,  wrought  like  demons  at  these 
extemporaneous  fortifications,  and  occasionally  the  gunsmiths 
"  plied  their  rattling  trade  "  by  the  light  of  blazing  torches,  as 
they  repaired  the  weapons  for  the  morrow's  fight.  The  appear- 
ance of  Lafayette  and  De  Gtiyon,  with  a  staff  of  veterans,  was 
hailed  with  cheers.  The  people  welcomed  their  old  leaders,  and 
swore  that  they  would  follow  them  until  France  was  free. 

When  day  dawned,  the  city  was  so  fortified  and  defended  that 
it  could  not  have  been  taken  by  a  million  of  armed  men.  What 
few  royal  troops  there  were  hesitated  and  faltered ;  but  the  popu- 
lace was  full  of  rage  and  determination,  while  even  the  more  sober 
citizens  were  breathless  with  agitation.  Bloodshed  was  inevitable, 
nor  was  it  long  before  the  deadly  conflict  commenced,  every  wai"d 
resounding  with  the  rattling  fire  of  musketry  and  the  roar  of 
cannon. 

The  plan  of  General  de  Guyon  was  followed  to  the  letter. 
Column  after  column,  officered  by  the  ardent  polytechnic  students, 
marched  against  barrack,  and  palace,  and  guard-house,  waving 
the  tri-color  in  triumph,  and  easily  subduing  the  fatigued  and  half- 
famished  troops.  Or  did  the  royalist  officers  attempt  to  urge  their 
men  against  the  barricaders,  women  would  hurl  from  the  windows 
paving-stones,  bricks,  or  their  household  furniture,  regardless  of 
the  balls  which  would  often  strike  down  tho  mother  by  the  side  of 
her  child's  cradle.  Night  came,  and  the  people  were  triumphant, 
although  a  few  of  the  fortified  barracks  held  out.  AVhile  the  sol- 
diers buried  the  dead,  the  officers  held  a  council  of  war. 

General  de  Guyon  claimed  the  right,  as  the  originator  of  the 
movements  so  successful,  to  head  the  attack  against  what  was  con- 
sidered the  strongest  position  occupied  by  the  royalist  troops.  It 
was  a  fortified  guard-house  opposite  the  Palais  Royal,  and  was 
occupied  by  several  companies  of  the  Swiss  Guard,  well  provided 
witli  ammunition,  and  having  two  pieces  of  cannon.  The  boon 
was  granted ;  and  no  sooner  was  it  known  that  the  old  veteran 
was  to  head  the  assault,  than  volunteers  began  to  arrive  at  the 
Place  Vendome,  where  he  established  his  headquarters.  Many  a 
cordial  greeting  was  interchanged  between  old  battle-comrades, 
who  had  fought  side  by  side  on  hard-fought  fields,  and  who  now 
were  "again  in  arms  and  eager  for  the  fray." 

Soon  after  daylight,  the  general  reviewed  his  forces,  and  started 
for  the  scene  of  action,  in  admirable  order.  Everything  about  the 
guard-house  was  silent  as  the  grave,  until  the  head  of  the  column 
was  within  about  a  hundred  yards  of  it,  "when  a  blaze  of  lire  ran  ' 
along  its  front,  and  clouds  of  white  smoke  curled  upward,  as  a 
tremendous  discharge  of  musketry  and  caninster-shot  mowed  down 
the  assailants. 

"Forward !  forward  !"  shouted  General  de  Guyon  ;  and  onward 
pushed  the  masses,  while  from  tho  guard -house  rang  out  the  roar 
of  the  field-pieces,  and  the  ringing  discharge  of  the  musketry, 
drowning  the  groans  of  the  wounded  and  dying.  "Forward! 
forward!"  On  the  revolutionists  pushed,  with  invincible  resolu- 
tion, determined  to  conquer  or  die.  The  building  was  reached, 
and  then,  with  a  cheer  that  was  the  funeral  requiem  of  the  Bour- 
bon dynasty,  tho  thick  doors  were  burst  open.  Onward  pressed 
the  impetuous  assailants,  and  soon  the  entire  building  was  taken. 

That  night,  Lafayette  was  installed  at  the  Hotel  de  Villc,  and 
prominent  in  the  throng  around  him  were-  General  de  Guyon  and 
his  young  aid-de-camp,  Clement  Clayton.  By  carrying  orders  in 
the  thickest  of  the  right,  and  gallantly  heading  the  storming  party, 
the  young  American  had  won  much  applause.  "  A  trained  sol- 
dier," they  said,  "could  not  have  manoeuvred  his  command  with 
more  decision." 

All  at  once  conversation  was  hushed.  It  was  evident  that  some- 
thing had  occurred,  and  soon  tho  well-known  voice  of  General  de 
Guyon  was  heard. 

"  Citizens,"  6aid  lie,  "  we  have  among  us  Louis  Philippe,  duke 
of  Orleans,  to  whom  it  is  proposed  to  tender  tho  crown  of  Prance, 
if  he  will  govern  in  accordance  with  a  free  constitution,  Can  this 
be  so?" 

Silence  reigned.  There  was  no  enthusiasm — no  cheering,  and 
Lafayette  had  it  in  his  power  to  have  declared  himself  in  favor  of 
a  republic.  But  the  wily  Louis  Philippe  had  already  entered  into 
conversation  with  the  honest  "  farmer  of  La  Grange,"  and  so 
worked  upon  his  feelings  by  well-termed  allusions  to  his  past  fame, 
that  he,  without  consultation,  led  him  out  upon  the  balcony,  and 
presented  him  to  the  assembled  multitude. 

"  Here,"  said  Lafayette,  "  js  the  best  of  republics  !"  And  the 
fickle  Parisians,  with  long-resounding  shouts,  hailed  a  new  master 


wdio  was  to  prove  even  more  despotic  than  the  old  one, — who  was 
in  his  turn  to  bo  driven  from  tho  throne. 

Order  was  nt  once  restored,  but  Clement  found  himself  again 
destitute.  General  do  Guyon  bad  left  in  disgust,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  be  travelling  in  Germany,  nor  could  the  young  man  ob- 
tain any  position  from  the  now  government,  which  he  had  played 
such  a  prominent  part  in  establishing.  Had  he  not  been  able  to 
write  graphic  letters,  which  wcro  taken  and  "adopted"  by  the 
"regular  correspondent"  of  tho  London  Times,  he  would  have 
starved.  In  return,  the  correspondent  graciously  gavo  him  about 
one  quarter  of  the  amount  paid  him,  finding  at  the  same  time  a 
great  deal  of  fault  for  what  he  received  great  praise  for. 

Late  one  afternoon,  as  Clement  sat  endeavoring  to  concoct  a 
letter  describing  the  re  organization  of  the  army,  lie  felt  unusually 
dispirited.  Winter  was  approaching,  and  he  saw  no  chance  of 
bettering  his  almost  destitute  condition.  There  was  a  knock  at 
the  door.  s 

"  Enter !"  he  exclaimed,  and  sprang  to  his  feet  to  welcome  his 
visitor.     "  Why,  Harry  Lawson,  how  are  you  ?" 

It  was  a  young  English  painter,  with  whom  he  had  been  ac- 
quainted for  some  time. 

"Well,  Clement.  But  you  look  as  sad  and  gloomy  as  though 
you  had  not  a  friend  in  the  world." 

"  Neither  have  I  many." 

"  What  matter1?  Why  have  the  blues  about  it?  Bear  up,  my 
good  fellow,  and  quit  these  melancholy  musings.  Next  thing 
your  morbid  imagination  will  take  the  reins  of  your  mind,  and 
drive  you  headlong  into  despair." 

"There  is  no  imagination  about  my  position,"  said  Clement, 
shaking  his  head  mournfully,  and  casting  his  eyes  about  the  half- 
fumished,  miserable  room.     "  All  is  stern  reality." 

"  Well,  I  admit  that  you  have  been  somewhat  unlucky  of  late ; 
so  have  I.  The  stranger  who  ordered  that  copy  of  Murillo  was 
probably  frightened  away  by  the  revolution,  and  no  one  has  even 
asked  the  price  of  those  pictures  of  mine  at  the  frame-dealers. 
Yet  I  don't  give  up." 

"  Give  up  !"  cried  Clement.  "  Is  it  not  best  to  give  up  when 
one  is  in  my  condition  ?  I  could  laugh  at  difficulties  like  yours — 
I  have  laughed  at  them.  But  mine  is  a  sadder,  harder  fate. 
Reared  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  I  became  a  beggared  outcast — how, 
I  may  some  day  tell  you, — and  from  that  time  I  have  struggled 
and  writhed  under  the  torments  of  poverty.  When  this  revolution 
broke  out,  and  I  fancied  that  I  was  about  to  rise  iu  my  legitimate 
profession,  a  cloud  again  overshadowed  the  sun  of  my  hopes,  and 
I  am  again  in  the  anaconda-like  grasp  of  debt  and  poverty." 

"  But,  Clement." 

"Hear  me  out!"  exclaimed  the  wretched  young  man.  "  Was 
my  name  pure  and  unstained  as  is  my  soul — was  I  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that  no  man's  poisonous  breath  could  taint  my  reputation 
after  death,  then  I  could  court  death.  But  for  years,  Hany,  have 
I  striven  to  obtain  a  position  whence  I  could  silence  certain  venomed 
tongues  which  poisoned  my  early  life.  They  doubtless  think  me 
dead  ;  but  'tis  the  thought  of  conquering  their  malice — of  standing 
erect  in  my  native  land  as  their  peer,  which  stays  my  hand — which 
prevents  my  ending  a  most  miserable  life." 

"  Tut,  tut,  Clement !  this  will  never  do.  Have  faith,  and  don't 
let  your  feelings  destroy  your  energies.  You  are  no  worse  off 
than  I  am,  and  perhaps  may  take  the  same  panacea," 

"What  is  that?" 

"  Listen,  and  I  will  tell  you.  It  was  for  that  I  came.  But  it  is 
getting  to  be  dark.     Suppose  wre  adjourn  to  a  coffee-house  V 

"  Agreed,"  said  Clement,  with  a  sigh.  "  I  wish  I  had  your 
philosophy  and  buoyancy  of  feelings." 

The  two  friends  went  out  into  the  gay  streets,  and  were  soon 
enjoying  some  excellent  coffee  together. 

"  Now,  Clement,"  said  Lawson,  "  listen  to  me.  Like  you,  I  am 
miserably  poor  and  not  over  content  with  my  lot.  This  great 
metropolis,  with  its  villany  and  its  dishonesty,  is  distasteful.  I 
would  fain  be  in  the  wilderness,  yet  not  alone.  This  revolutionary 
struggle  has  given  me  an  appetite  for  deeds  of  daring.  I  would 
fain  hear  the  trumpets  ring  out  their  loud  blasts,  and  rush  into  the 
fight,  anxious  for  death  or  an  honorable  life." 

"  Ay !"  exclaimed  Clement,  his  cheeks  flushing  with  enthusiasm, 
and  his  eye  kindling  at  the  impassioned  tone  of  his  friend.  "  Such 
a  life  would  be  glorious  ;  but  wliere  can  it  be  followed  ?  How  and 
where  can  the  field  be  taken  ?" 

"  Enlist." 

"What!  become  a  macliine — a  puppet,  to  mount  guard  before 
a  palace,  or  oppose  popular  liberty  ?     I  would  rather  die  !" 

"  Right.  But  thero  is  a  land,  Clement,  where  the  soldier  is  not 
a  mere  machine.     It  is  tho  land  of  Hannibal  and  of  Jugurtha." 

"What!  Algeria?" 

"Even  so.  The  now  dynasty  has  determined  to  perpetuate  the 
conquest  of  Charles  the  Tenth,  and  to  subjugate  the  warlike  tribes 
of  Saracens  who  now  inhabit  it.  A  new  army  is  now  being  raised, 
and  in  it  there  is  to  bo  a  legion  composed  exclusively  of  foreign- 
ers. Why  can  we  not  enlist  together,  and  visit  that  romantic  land 
as  comrades — we  who  have  ever  been  friends  ?" 

"  We  can,"  said  Clement,  holding  out  his  hand,  which  Harry 
grasped  and  shook  cordially, 

"And  wdien V 

"  To-morrow,  Harry, — to-morrow.  As  the  great  poet  says,  'If 
'tis  to  be  done,  when  'tis  done,  then  'tis  well  'twere  done  quickly.' 
Come  to  my  room  early ;  we  will  breakfast  together,  and  then 
sign  the  roll." 

"  Good !"  exclaimed  the  delighted  artist.  -  "  Our  bounty  money 
wiir  pay  our  debts,  purchase  some  few  luxuries,  and  then  huzza 
for  Africa !" 

"Yes,  yes.  Let  the  struggle  again  commence.  Gird  on  thy 
armor,  energy ;  arm  thyself,  ambition ;  put  on  thy  iron  guantlets, 


all-powerful  will.     The  citadel  may  yet  be  carried.     Hope's  flag 
gleams  from  the  battlements,  and  faith  will  win  the  victory." 

"  Till  to-morrow  morning,  Clement,  adieu  !"     And  tho  friends 
parted  for  the  night. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


THE     TIDE     TURNS. 


The  chasseurs  of  Africa!  Never  did  six  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  braver  men  cross  the  war-tracked  Mediterranean,  then  those 
new  comrades  of  Clement  and  Harry  Lawson.  They  were  the 
only  representatives  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  but  there  was  no 
lack  of  fair-haired  Germans,  stoical  Swiss,  daring  Poles,  wild- 
looking  Italians,  with  a  majority  of  Frenchmen.  Most  of  the 
foreigners  were  mere  vagabonds,  too  indolent  to  earn  an  honest 
livelihood  at  home,  and  exiled  for  political  or  social  crimes.  To 
them  the  legion  was  a  common-sewer,  wherein  the  scum  of  society 
drifted ;  but  it  was  different  with  tho  French  recruits.  Most  of 
these  were  young  men,  many  thrown  adrift  by  the  recent  revolu- 
tion, who  looked  upon  themselves  as  carrying  the  musket  only 
until  they  could  wear  the  epaulette.  No  opportunity  was  suffered 
to  pass  which  would  qualify  them  for  promotion  without  improv- 
ing it ;  and  during  the  pleasant  passage,  not  only  tactics  but  en- 
gineering were  ordinary  topics  of  discussion.  Why  not?  Pro- 
motion is  open  to  every  Frenchman,  and  the  private  feels  with 
pride  that  ho  in  turn  may  command.  The  path  of  glory  is  open 
to  all. 

At  last  the  shores  of  Africa  appeared  in  sight,  and  the  transport 
let  go  her  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Algiers.  All  was  life  on  board. 
The  men  were  in  full  uniform,  and  grasped  their  muskets ;  officers 
were  telling  off'  their  squads  for  disembarking,  and  the  band  wrero 
playing  the  inspiring  notes  of  the  "Marseilles  Hymn." 

On  landing,  a  varied  scene  presented  itself  as  the  legion  filed 
through  the  narrow  streets.  There  were  the  thick-lipped  negro, 
indigenous  to  the  land, — the  guant,  bright-eyed  Arab,  his  con- 
queror, and  the  bold  Frenchman,  who  in  his  turn  was  becoming 
lord  of  the  soil ;  Jews,  bent  on  traffic ;  haughty  Turks,  loaded 
with  arms ;  graceful  Greeks,  in  flowing  fustanelles ;  veiled  women, 
carn-ing  water  from  the  fountains  ;  trains  of  loaded  camels,  and 
other  novel  sights,  almost  bewildered  the  newly-arrived  Europeans. 
But  they  had  little  time  for  observation,  as  the  column  to  which 
they  were  detailed  had  already  left,  and  was  encamped  a  few 
miles  out. 

The  chasseurs  were,  generally  speaking,  delighted  with  this 
prospect  of  being  led  at  once  into  action ;  and  as  they  approached 
the  main  body,  they  sang  a  wild  war-song  in  chorus  with  the  roll- 
ing drums,  making  the  time  with  their  onward  tramp.  When 
they  reached  the  camp,  they  found  the  regiments  under  arms  to 
receive  them,  and  were  welcomed  with  loud  cheers  as  they  filed 
past,  to  take  their  place  on  the  extreme  right — the  post  of  honor. 

That  night  all  was  merriment  around  the  blazing  watch-fires. 
Some  came  to  obtain  from  the  newly-arrived  chasseurs  news  from 
home  ;  others  to  offer  theni  a  soldier's  welcome,  and  to  drain  the 
flasks  of  the  sutlers  until  they  were  empty.  Every  one  had  his 
questions  to  ask,  or  his  song  to  sing,  or  his  story  to  tell,  and  it 
was  near  daybreak  ere  they  lay  down  around  the  smouldering 
watch-fires. 

The  inspiring  notes  of  the  reveille  restored  animation  to  the 
bivouac.  Baggage  was  packed,  the  orderlies  bustled  about,  and 
soon  the  long  column  was  in  motion.  At  its  head  were  the  chas- 
seurs, in  their  dark-green  uniforms,  and  marching  with  their  light 
step  to  the  sound  of  their  martial  clarions.  Ere  they  had  marched 
a  league,  there  was  a  sudden  quarrel  between  two  sergeants  of  tho 
company  in  which  Clement  and  Hany  had  been  drafted.  Some 
old  grudge  had  been  revived ;  words  led  to  blows ;  and  when  tho 
pugnacious  combatants  were  ordered  to  the  rear,  Clement  and  his 
friend  were  appointed  to  fill  their  places. 

"  I  told  you  so  !"  cried  Harry.  "  Here  we  are,  promoted  the 
very  first  day.     Keep  up  good  courage,  and  all  will  yet  be  well." 

Clement  was  indeed  in  his  element,  and  rising  to  the  post  of 
orderly  sergeant,  his  company  was  soon  distinguished  for  its  high 
discipline,  and  for  the  correctness  with  which  it  performed  the 
difficult  evolutions  of  the  intricate  drill.  Military  training  in  early 
life  is  sure  to  betray  itself,  and  Clement  found  himself  treated  as 
an  equal  by  his  officers,  while  his  comrades  respected  his  superior 
soldiership. 

Onward  moved  the  column,  its  martial  music  echoing  among 
steep  hills  and  precipitous  ravines,  while  before  them  retreated  the 
Arabs,  as  the  eagles  flee  to  the  mountains,  or  the  tigers  to  the  jun- 
gles. But  as  the  invaders  entered  the  broad  plains  before  Con- 
stantina,  the  horsemen  would  ride  boldly  up  to  the  troops,  firing 
their  long  muskets  as  they  advanced.  Then,  drawing  their  scirn- 
etars,  and  calling  upon  Allah,  they  would  fall  fiercely  upon  tho 
troops,  who  would  halt,  form  squares,  and  fire,  while  the  agile 
chasseurs  would  harass  the  foe.  Let  the  Arabs  collect  in  masses 
for  the  purpose  of  riding  down  these  sharpshooters,  and  the  light 
artillery  would  pour  forth  such  a  desolating  storm  of  grapeshot, 
that  the  assailants  would  take  flight.     The  skirmish  was  ended. 

Two  or  three  of  these  attacks  each  day,  with  an  occasional 
attempt  at  surprise  during  the  night,  enlivened  the  tedious  march, 
and  in  due  time  the  column  reached  the  city  to  be  attacked.  Then 
was  it  that  the  leader  of  the  expedition  arrived,  escorted  by  a  com- 
pany of  spabis,  or  native  horsemen,  and  there  was  great  curiosity 
to  see  who  had  been  sent  as  a  commander.  The  field-pieces  thun- 
dered forth  a  salute,  the  bands  played,  and  as  the  general  passed' 
down  the  line,  welcomed  by  loud  shouts,  Clement's  heart  beat  high 
with  joy.  It  was  the  veteran  De  Guyon.  The  wily  Louis  Phi- 
lippe had  won  his  allegiance  by  offering  this  coveted  command. 

The  arranged  plans  for  storming  the  city  of  Constantina  were 
approved,  with  some  slight  amendments,  by  General  de  Gu\  on. 
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The  chasseurs  led  the  van,  and  on  the  captains  drawing  lots  for 

the  "  forlorn  hope/'  it  waa  won  by  the  company  of  which  Clon 

whs  orderly  sergeant.  Onward  thoywent,  with  noiseless  stops, 
Bllont  tongues  and  palpitating  heart*,  creeping  up  the  craggy 
height  until  benoatli  the  low  walls  of  the  fbrtross.  So  near  wore 
they,  thai  thoy  could  distinctly  hear  the  tramp  of  tho  unsuspecting 
Bouti'ios.  Tho  stillness  of  death  prevailed  among  tho  chussour  . 
though,  the  long  and  hard-drawn  breath  of  tho  men,  tho  nervous 
grasp  with  which  thoy  held  their  rifles,  with  Bword  bayonets  ik<-d, 
and  their  eager  attonttoh  for  tho  signal,  showed  that  their  nerves 
wore  well  braced  for  the  coming  encounter. 

Up  went  the  signal  rocket.     The  drums  on  every  hand  brut  the 

charge,  and  tho  measured  tread  of  tho  different  regiments  advanc- 
ing at  double  quick  time,  broke  on  tho  silence  of  tho  stilly  night, 
while  within  the  fort  nil  was  confusion  us  tho  men  hastened  to 
their  guns.  The  chasseurs  remained  whore  thoy  had  been  posted, 
eager  for  tho  fray,  but  too  well  disciplined  to  move. 

'*  Down,  my  bravos, — down  !"  shouted  Clemonr.  And  scarcely 
was  the  command  obeyed,  when  bright  flashes  shone  forth  from 
the  ombrasuros  above  them,  followed  by  the  reports  of  the  guns, 
as  tho  grapeshot  crashed  down  through  tho  olive-trees  on  tho  ad- 
vancing troops.     "  Now  then  !     Onward  !" 

And  with  a  cheer  which  rang  high  above  the  sharp  volleys  of 
musketry,  the  chasseurs  leaped,  like  so  many  cats,  up  into  the 
fortress.  Now  came  the  deadly  strife,  as  bayonet  gleamed  against 
Bcimotor,  and  yataghan  Hashed  against  sword.  Then  came  tho 
din,  the  crash,  the  cry  for  quarter,  ami  the  agonizing  shrieks  of 

the  Wo led,  the  chasseurs  dashing  madly  forward,  and  the  Arabs 

resisting  with  the  stubborn  courage  of  men  fighting  for  their 
homes. 

.In  the  struggle,  Clement  saw  advancing'  towards  them,  in  the 
dim  light  of  tho  morning,  a  green  banner,  one  of  the  sacred 
ensigns  of  Mahomet.  "Forward — forward  !"  he  shouted,  and 
soon  was  at  the  side  of  the  standard  bearer,  who  defended  his  trust 
with  desperate  valor.  The  conflict  was  of  short  duration,  and 
Clement,  with  tho  captured  standard  in  one  hand,  and  recking 
BWOrd-bayonet  in  tho  other,  rejoined  his  company,  who  received 
him  with  shouts  of  admiration. 

Now  the  French  columns  found  their  way  into  the  fortress,  and 
tho  deadly  strife  commenced,  tho  chasseurs  leading  the  van,  with 
tho  green  flag  just  captured  by  Clement  waving  in  their  midst. 
To  the  wild  shouts  of  conflict — tho  crash,  the  din,  the  tumult  of 
the  tight — on  irregular  tire  now  ensued,  as  the  Arabs  retreated 
within  the  barracks  of  the  citadel. 

Just  then,  up  galloped  General  de  Guyon,  and  in  an  instant 
ho  ordered  the  light  artillery  to  the  spot.  A  volley  from  their 
pieces  knocked  the  barrack-doors  into  splinters,  and  lie  was  about 
to  order  a  charge,  when  a  shot  from  tho  barracks  struck  his  arm, 
and  he  sank  forward  on  the  neck  of  his  horse. 

"  No  more  lighting  for  mo  to-day,"  said  he,  as  Clement  sprang 
to  Ins  side.     "But  give  the  word  to  advance." 

"  Forward  1  Revenge  your  general!"  cried  Clement,  with  a 
spirit-stirring  energy  that  was  answered  by  a  shout  from  the  chas- 
seurs. They  rushed  into  the  barracks  liko  an  ocean  wave,  and 
tho  defeated  foe  were  swept  away  like  the  drifting  fragments  of  a 
wrecked  frigate.  In  vain  did  the  enemy  resist,  with  bigoted 
courage;  the  chasseurs  dashed  madly  forward  where  tho  foe  stood 
thickest,  and  soon  the  victory  was  won. 

The  French  occupied  Constantina,  tho  proud  citadel  of  Moslem 
tyranny,  but  fearful  was  tho  price  paid  for  it  in  human  blood. 
Among  the  mortally  wounded  was  Harry  Lawson,  and  when  Cle- 
ment found  him,  he  was  ghastly  pale,  tho  blood  streaming  from  a 
fearful  sabre-cut  on  his  head,  though  his  countenance  wore  the 
pleasant  smile  of  other  days.  Raising  him  on  one  knee,  Clement 
put  his  canteen  to  his  lips,  and  tho  swallows  which  he  took  appeared 
to  revive  him. 

"Clement,"  said  ho,  "your  luck  has  changed.  You  will — " 
But  ho  spoke  not  another  word.  His  under  jaw  dropped;  his 
head  sank  on  one  shoulder;  ho  gave  a  convulsive  groan  ;  ho  was 
dead! 

Sadly  wailed  the  clarions  of  the  chasseurs  that  afternoon,  as 
Harry  Lawson's  corpse,  wrapped  in  an  Arab  cloak,  was  deposited 
in  tho  ground.  His  frank  and  manly  bearing  had  gained  him 
many  friends,  and  Clement  mourned  him  as  a  brother  lost. 

The  next  morning,  all  the  troops  were  drawn  up  in  a  hollow 
square,  and  tho  "  general  orders  "  were  read.  "  I  am  forgotten," 
thought  Clement,  as  name  after  name  was  mentioned ;  but  his 
turn  came.     The  staff-officer  read  : 

"  Lastly,  Orderly-sergeant  Clement  Clayton,  of  the  chasseurs, 
having  gallantly  led  the  forlorn  hope,  been  the  first  to  enter  the 
fortress,  captured  a  sacred  standard,  and  rendered  the  commander- 
in-chief  important  service  at  a  critical  moment,  for  these  reasons 
ho  is  decorated  as  knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  promoted  to  a 
captaincy,  and  appointed  aid-de-canip  to  General  do  Guyon." 

Clement  heard  no  more,  but  fainted  in  the  ranks.  When  ho 
recovered  consciousness,  he  was  in  the  general's  quarters,  and  the 
kind-hearted  veteran  was  bending  over  him  with  paternal  solicitude. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

CABEEKS     OP     CRIME. 

Mr.  John  Spencer,  after  his  father's  death,  and  his  marriage 
to  a  widow  almost  equally  wealthy  with  himself,  became  one  of 
the  magnates  of  New  York.  No  one's  name  appeared  oftener  in 
the  papers  in  connection  with  public  schemes  of  improvement;  no 
one  gave  more  liberally  to  all  those  benevolent  societies  which 
published  the  names  of  their  donors,  nor  was  there  any  one  more 
frequently  hold  up  to  the  admiring  gaze  of  the  young  as  a  "  model 
merchant."  Leaving  the  old  mansion  near  the  Battery,  he  inhab- 
ited a  splendid  mansion  in  Bond  Street,  and  came  down  town 


■  .■I,  morning  in  his  carriage,  with  two  strapping  block  fellow*  in 
livory.    After  business  hours,  however,  he    bowed  hii  want  of 
pride  by  riding  up  Broadway  in  an  omnibus,  with  a  condt 
in-  ;mi-  quite  refraining  i"  behold. 

One  day,  on  approaching  bis  bouse  with  hi*  u  ual  consequen* 
rial  stop,  the  lorVnnt  who  lei  him  in  informed  him  thai  a  man  waa 
in  the  parlor,  waiting  to  sec  him. 

"  ]>r>  yt'U  know  who  ii  [jj  !" 

"NO,  BIT,"  replied  the  domestic,  shrinking  before  the  frowning 
gaze  of  lib)  master;  "  but  he  SCcms  ipieer-like." 

"  Queer-like !" 

"Yes,  pir.  He's  yory  shabby,  and  I  didn't  like  to  let  him  in, 
but  he  wouldn't  go  away.     Hark,  sir  !     lie's  a  singing." 

What  audacity  I  Yen — some  audacious  intruder  was  actually 
singing  a  verso  of"  Coal-black  Rose,"  the  popular  melody  tfaca. 

"  Some  fellow    1ms    mistaken    the    lion-c,  or  is  drunk  I"    augrilv 

remarked  the  irritated  merchant.    "  Go  tothostable,  ami  tellJames 

to  come  hero,     I  may  want  him." 

Then,  with  his  most  imposing  li „>k ,  Mr.  Spencer  entered  hi/* 
parlor,  where  a  bloated,  vulgar-looking  man  sat  in  a  luxurious 
chair,  his  dirty  boots  on  the  centre-table,  and  a  bad  cigar  in  his 
mouth,  which  diffused  anything  but  an  agreeable  perfume. 

"  Look  here,  sir,"  began  the  offended  owner  of  the  establish- 
ment ;  "how  dare — "  But  when  lie  had  gotten  thus  far,  he  recog- 
nized the  unbidden  guest,  and  a.  feeling  of  agony  almost  took 
away  bis  strength. 

"  Yes,  old  covey, — I  dare.  Of  course,  I  dare  come  and  see  my 
old  friend,  for  1  knew  you  would  be  glad  to  see  mo." 

"Ah!  well — yes!"  ejaculated  the  merchant,  with  a  feeling  of 
uneasiness  which  he  vainly  endeavored  to  shake  olF. 

"  Of  course.     But  you  are  slow." 

"Slow?" 

"  Yes,  slow.  Now,  were  I  you,  John  Spencer,  I  should  have 
exclaimed,  as  I  entered  tho  room,  '  Goodness,  my  old  friend  Pike, 
how  arc  you  'f  I  am  delighted  to  sec  you.  Hallo,  John,  James, 
Thomas!'" 

"Here  I  am,  sir,"  said  the  coachman,  rushing  in  as  he  heard  liis 
name  called,  and  followed  by  the  footman. 

"All  light,"  exclaimed  Pike.  "  Which  of  you  has  tho  wine  in 
charge  V 

"John,  the  footman,"  said  Thomas,  unable  to  divine  what  was 
going  on. 

"Well,  John,  bring  some  sherry  and  crackers.     Quick,  sir!" 

The  domestics  vanished,  leaving  their  master  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  he  was  awake  or  was  the  victim  of  a  nightmare.  A  cold 
perspiration  bathed  his  sallow  face,  and  he  felt  incapable  of  action. 

" While. waiting  for  the  rosy  old  fellow,"  said  Pike,  "tell  us 
how  you  are.     You  never  play  now,  I  suppose?" 

The  afflicted  man  shook  his  head. 

"Never  have  one  pack  of  cards  in  your  hand  and  the  other  in 
your  sleeve,  eh  ?" 

"It  was  you  who  taught  me,"  muttered  Spencer. 

"  Yes — I  rendered  you  a  good  many  services,  old  boy.  By  tho 
way,  have  you  ever  heard  of  Clement  Spencer?" 

"No.     He  was  undoubtedly  lost  at  sea." 

"  Good  for  you,  for  do  you  know  that  will  was  not  destroyed, 
after  all." 

"What  will?"  eagerly  inquired  the  terrified  merchant,  before 
whose  vision  dark  shadows  of  the  past  began  to  flit. 

"  What  will !"  was  the  cool  reply.  "  Now  you  must  have  a  very 
bad  memory.     Shall  I  tell  you  the  story,  to  refresh  it?" 

"  I  know  of  no  will,"  doggedly  remarked  Mr.  Spencer. 

"  That's  true.  But  do  you  remember  hunting  for  one  once,  with 
that  old  fox,  your  father,  when  his  brother  lay  dead  in  the  house  ? 
Aha  !  your  recollection  is  improving,  for  you  change  color." 

"  Had  we  not  a  right  to  search,  being  tho  nearest  relatives  ?" 

"Perhaps  you  had,  but  if  you  had  been  smarter  you  would  have 
found  it,  as  Egan  did." 

"  What !     Did  that  drunken  rascal  find  a  will  ?" 

"  That  you  will  some  day  find  out,  old  covey.  I  was  away  at 
the  time,  you  know,  managing  matters  so  as  to  get  that  young 
cadet  into  trouble.  It  was  not  a  badly  laid  scheme,  after  all,  to 
get  that  crazy  fool  into  a  quarrel  with  him,  and  then,  after  tripping 
him  up  by  a  cord  across  the  path,  to  take  his  own  pistol,  and  give 
the  other  a  flesh  wound.     Prompt  decision  carried  it  through,  eh  V 

"But  all  this  is  past,"  muttered  the  agonized  merchant. 

"Not  at  all — not  at  all,"  replied  Pike,  with  a  cunning  leer. 
"Egan  is  alive,  and  so  is  his  wife,  who  has  kept  your  uncle's  will 
like  the  apple  of  her  eye.  How  would  you  like  to  give  up  those 
coal  mines,  my  boy?" 

The  servant  now  brought  in  a  waiter,  with  a  decanter  of  wine 
and  some  biscuit.  Pilling  a  glass,  Pike  tossed  it  off,  and  then 
replenished  it. 

"Good  wine,  Spencer;  better  than  what  we  used  to  get  when 
we  went  about  disguised.     Bare  times  those,  though." 

"But  I  thought  you  went  away?"  asked  the  agonized  merchant. 
"  I  thought  my  father  paid  you  to  leave  ?" 

"  So  he  did.  He  laid  down  the  cash,  and  threatened  to  indict 
me  if  I  came  back.  So  I  went  to  the  other  side  of  the  pond,  but 
luck  has  of  late  been  bad — very  bad.  What  could  I  do  better 
than  to  come  back  again,  and  see  my  old  friends  V 

"  Well," 

"Well !"  mimicked  Pike.  "Is  that  your  greeting  to  the  old 
professor,  who  gave  you  lessons  in  what  has  enabled  you  to  get 
rich." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  I  have  got  rich  by  gambling?" 

"  Yes — not  perhaps  with  cards,  but  with  stocks  and  merchandise. 
So  just  fork  over  a  few  thousands  to  me." 

"  Thousands !  Why,  did  not  my  father  pay  you  for  your 
villany  V 


"Very  well.  With  his  totters,  and  what  testimony  I  can  pick 
up,  quite  a  pretty  early  history  of  your  honorable  meanness  can 
be  written.     Here  [joes  for  a  row,  il 

"Hu  aid   John   Spencer,    who  heard  his  carriage 

draw  up  before  the  door.     "  I  will  do  what  i-.  right." 

"Aha  '"  tried  Piko,  with  a  look  of  malignant  triumph.  "You 
arc  afi  aid,  after  all.     Well,  be  libi 

"  Here,  take  my  purse/'  said  the  merchant.  "  It  contains  over 
a  hundred  dollars,  ami  if  you  will  meet  mc  tomorrow,  I  will 
endeavor  to  satisfy  you." 

"  Mccl  you  where  I" 

"  Any  when-.  Slay.  I  will  pOU  oy  the  ur-i-nal  in  Centre  Street 
in  tnv  carriage,  about  two  o'clock,  and  take  you  in.  We  can  ride 
out  to  the  '  nd  COttage/  and  thciv  amnge  our  DnsElMM." 

"Agreed.     I  know  you  would  be  generous,"  Raid  Pike,  * 
another  glow  of  ibeny,  and  lingering  along  as  be  went  to  the 
door,  ns  if  examining  the  boose.     Bach  moment  seemed  an  age, 
and  when  the  dooi   fairly  closed,  he  drew  a  long  breath.    Then 
came  the  consciousness  that  the  respite  was  hut  u  temporary  one. 

Never  mind  ;  terms  could  be  and  imi.it  be  made-. 

"  Who  was  your  visitor  '"  asked  Mrs.  Spencer,  >  weeping  majes- 
tically into  the  room.    "  Pslutw !  I  unci]  tobacco  smoke.    How 

run  vou  sutler  such  conduct  in  my  drawing-room  '" 

The  troubled  husband  Htummcred  out  an  apology,  but  all  that 
night  his  miml  was  ill  at  cum-.  Bis  troubled  imagination  peopled 
the  silence  of  his  chamber,  as  though  the  memories  of  die  past 
could  assume  an  actual  existence,  ami  he  determined  to  have  the 
troublesome  Tike  removed,  whatever  might  be  the  COS*.  Had  ho 
dared,  he  would  have  hired  him  to  be  assassinated  ;  na  it  was,  he 
determined  to  use  gold  instead  of  Steel. 

The  next  day,  Pike  ami  Meredith  Egan  emerged  from  that 
rotten  core  of  New  York's  heart — the  Five  Points,  and  were  loung- 
ing along  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  arsenal,  when  the  rich  mer- 
chant drove  up. 

"  What !"  was  his  exclamatiou,  when  they  approached  the  door 
of  the  carriage,  as  it  stopped  ;  "  two  of  you  ?" 

"  Yes,"  coolly  remarked  Pike,  us  he  handed  his  companion  into 
the  carriage.  "  We  work  in  couples,  old  fellow,  just  as  you  and  I 
used  to  pluck  pigeons  when  you  was  my  pupil.  You  really  have 
done,  credit  to  my  lessons." 

"  Where  shall  I  drive  to  ?"  inquired  the  coachman. 

"  The  Red  Cottage." 

This  was  a  somewhat  equivocal  resort  in  what  was  then  the 
suburbs  of  the  city,  although  its  site  is  now  covered  by  blocks  of 
magnificent  houses.  To  Mr.  Spencer's  great  joy,  Pike  proposed, 
without  ceremony,  that  the  troublesome  witnesses  should  all  go 
abroad;  and  then  came  the  sum  to  be  paid  them,  in  which  the 
merchant  wished  to  include  a  delivery  of  the  will.  The  will,  how- 
ever, appeared  out  of  the  question,  as  Egan  denied  all  knowledge 
of  it,  while  Pike  had  even  forgotten  his  allusion  to  it  the  previous 
evening.  The  price  of  the  exile  was  then  discussed,  Spencer  and 
Pike  haggling  like  tigers  quarrelling  for  their  prey. 

"  An  exposure  would  not  be  agreeable,"  sneeringly  remarked 
Pike. 

"Neither  would  it  be  in  any  way  profitable/'  was  the  reply. 

"  Well,  say  ten  thousand  dollars." 

"  Ten  thousand  furies  !"  shouted  Mr.  Spencer,  knitting  Ids  brow 
and  grinding  his  teeth.  "  I  would  not  give  that  sum  to  save  your 
lives." 

"  I  don't  believe  you  would,"  was  the  cool  reply. 

At  last,  after  a  protracted  discussion,  which  was  in  fact  a  tour- 
nament of  rascality,  it  was  agreed  that  each  should  receive  one 
hundred  dollars,  with  an  annuity  of  five  hundred,  to  be  paid  quar- 
terly in  Paris,  so  long  as  they  remained  there.  Pike  had  evidently 
made  inquiries  on  the  subject,  for  he  insisted  on  having  the  busi- 
ness closed  before  the  French  consul,  where  the  terrified  merchant 
reluctantly  signed  the  papers,  and  deposited  a  bond  that  the 
annuity  should  be  forthcoming.  Verily  doth  "  conscience  make 
cowards  of  us  all." 

It  was  a  week  before  a  vessel  was  to  sail  for  Havre,  and  at  the 
request  of  Egan's  wife,  the  "witnesses,"  as  Pike  called  the  trio, 
went  to  Brooklyn.  The  night  before  they  were  to  sail,  John 
Spencer  sat  communing  with  his  gloomy  thoughts,  biting  his  lips 
with  rage,  and  a  prey  not  only  to  the  anguish  of  remorse,  but  to 
the  mortification  of  having  to  pay  so  largely  for  silence.  All  at 
once  he  thought  of  the  will.  Did  it  exist  ?  Would  it  be  used  for 
further  extortion  ? 

"Uneasy  and  troubled  in  spirit,  he  determined  to  go  and  see  the 
"  witnesses "  again,  although  he  had  bidden  them — and  gladly, 
too — farewell.  It  was  a  raw,  foggy  night,  and  a  servant,  who  was 
in  the  hall  as  the  merchant  went  out,  noticed  that  his  master  had 
a  haggard,  vacant  look,  as  if  his  thoughts  were  wandering.  On- 
ward he  strode,  often  jostling  rudely  against  passers-by,  for  so 
dense  was  the  fog  that  it  was  not  easy  to  distinguish  objects  in  the 
dark  streets.  The  ferry  was  reached  ;  the  river  was  crossed;  but 
ere  the  boat  was  made  fast,  the  heart-stricken  man  pushed  forward, 
and  fell  between  the  wharf  and  the  boat,  his  head  striking  the  edge 
of  the  platform. 

There  was  a  stifled  shriek, — a  plash  in  the  gurgling  waves.  For 
a  moment  the  wounded  and  drowning  man  struggled  convulsively, 
his  blood  crimsoning  the  foaming  waters  around  him.  But  when 
the  boat  was  backed  from  the  wharf,  and  search  was  made  for  the 
unknown  victim  to  his  own  impetuosity,  no  trace  of  him  could  be 
found.  John  Spencer  had  ended  his  successful  yet  crime-stamped 
career.  His  body  was  swept  down  the  harbor  by  a  strong  ebbing 
tide,  and  his  disembodied  spirit  passed  to  the  eternal  judgment-seat ! 
[concluded  next  week.] 

[Back  numbers  of  Ballou's  Pictorial,  containing  the  previous  chapters  of 
this  story,  can  be  had  at  our  office  of  publication,  or  at  any  of  the  periodical 
depots.] 
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THE  CITY  OF  BERNE,  SWITZERLAND. 

We  present  herewith  a  striking  view  of  the  city  of  Berne,  the 
capital  of  a  canton  of  the  same  name,  and  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
places  in  all  Switzerland.  Our  view  is  taken  from  a  point  where 
it  is  seen  to  the  best  advantage.  The  river  which  winds  so  grace- 
fully at  the.  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  Berne  is  built,  is  the  Aar. 
The  town  is  one  of  the  handsomest  in  Europe,  and  the  cathedral, 
the  tower  of  which  is  conspicuous  in  our  picture,  is  u  magnificent 
structure.  In  the  foreground  the  artist  has  introduced  a  charac- 
teristic group  of  Swiss  peasants  enjoying  a  picnic  and  dunce  upon 
the  green  river  hank.  The  houses  of  Berne  are  chiefly  built  of 
freestone,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  elegance  and  neatness. 
The  population  of  Berne  is  about  30,000,  and  the  Federal  Diet 
assembles  hero  and  at  Zurich  alternately.  Its  university  was 
founded  in  1834.  There  is  also  an  observatory,  a  fine  public 
library,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  an  arsenal,  and  a  mint.  Its 
chief  manufactures  are  of  gunpowder,  fire-arms,  mathematical  in- 
struments, hats,  paper  and  leather.  Berne  is  said  to  derive  its 
name  from  haaren,  the  plural  of  bar  (a  German  name  signifying 
"  bear"),  and  that  animal  figures  extensively  in  carving,  on  door 
posts,  armorial  bearings,  fountains,  signs,  and  public  buildings 
throughout  the  city ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  for  many  centu- 
ries a  number  of  live  bears  have  been  kept  here  at  the  public 
expense.  A  notice  of  Berne  would 
be  imperfect  if  it  did  not  mention 
its  numerous  public  fountains,  all 
of  which  are  ornamented  with 
elaborate  sculptures.  Berne  was 
founded  by  Berchtold,  duke  of  Za- 
ringen,  who,  in  1191,  fortified  the 
peninsula  formed  by  the  Aar  on 
which  the  town  stands,  and  invited 
merchants  and  craftsmen  to  resort 
thither  for  protection.  In  1218,  it 
was  raised  to  a  free  town  of  the 
empire,  and  in  1353  was  received 
into  the  Swiss  confederation.  In 
1798,  it  was  taken  possession  of  by 
the  French,  and  from  1799  to  1803 
was  the  seat  of  the  new  Helvetic 
government  established  by  France. 
In  1831,  a  supreme  council  was 
established  in  the  place  of  the  old 
oligarchical  government.  The  his- 
tory of  the  city  and  canton  of 
Berne,  could  it  be  given  entire, 
would  not  fail  to  prove  exceedingly 
interesting.  Situated  in  the  wes- 
tern part  of  Switzerland,  and  bor- 
dering on  the  eastern  cantons,  it  is 
surrounded  on  the  north,  west  and 
south  by  others,  so  that  it  may  be 
regarded  as  the  central  one,  and 
thus  peculiarly  fitted  to  become  the 
head  of  the  existing  confederation. 
That  canton  was,  from  its  com- 
mencement, the  refuge  not  only  of 
citizens  and.  artizans,  who  sought 
security  for  their  industry,  but  also 
of  several  noble  families,  who 
wished  to  associate  their  fortune 
with  that  of  a  city  to  which  they 
were  strongly  attached.  In  this 
way  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the 
success  of  this  peaceful  community ; 
in  early  times  it  had  able  chiefs, 
who  made  it  their  glory  to  extend 
its  boundaries,  and  an  energetic 
population  to  execute  their  resolu- 
tions. Though  it  could  not  always 
dispense  with  foreign  protection, 
it  did  so  as  soon  as  favorable  cir- 
cumstances permitted.  Its  spirit 
and  energy  were,  indeed,  often  ap- 
parent. The  young  republic,  for 
example,  was  threatened  by  the 
powerful  counts  of  Kibourg,  and 
wanted  a  bridge  over  the  Aar;  but 
the  count,  who  ruled  on  the  right 
bank,  forbade  them  to  continue  the 
work  when  it  had  been  half  com- 
pleted. The  Bernese  had,  there- 
fore, recourse  to  their  valiant  friend 
and  patron,  Peter  of  Savoy,  who 
was  master  of  the  Pays  dii  Vaud, 
and  who  was  surnamed  Charlemagne 
the  Small,  and  thanks  to  his  pacific 
intervention,  the  bridge  was  finish- 
ed. Soon  after,  Peter  had  to  sus- 
tain a  war,  when  five  hundred  young 
Bernese  marched  to  his  help.  On 
seeing  them,  Peter,  in  his  joy,  swore 
that,  if  he  were  victorious,  lie  would 
grant  the  Bernese  whatever  they 
might  demand.  He  gained  a  tri- 
umph, and  the  standard-bearer  said 
to  the  count :  "  We  wish  for  neither 
gold  nor  silver,  but  we  beg  you  to 
give  us  back  the  letter  of  patronage 
which  you  received  from  us ;  be  no 
longer  our  master  ;  be  our  friend  !" 
The    count,    painfully    surprised,  " 

kept  his  word ;  he  gave  back  the  letter,  and  concluded  with  the 
Bernese  a  treaty  of  alliance  which  he  maintained  till  liis  death. 
By  this  wise  and  courageous  conduct,  the  republic  prospered 
greatly  in  the  thirteenth  century ;  it  increased  in  population  and 
territory.,  becoming  the  continual  object  of  envy  to  the  lords  of  the 
surrounding  district ;  and,  unhappily,  its  sister,  the  city  of  Frey- 
burg,  which,  like  it,  owed  its  birth  to  Zaringen,  entered  more  than 
once  into  leagues  formed  against  it.  In  1298,  the  inhabitants  of 
Frcyburg,  Louis  Barm  of  Vaud,  the  counts  Pierre  de  Gruyere  and 
Rodolphe  de  Neuchatel,  called  out  their  troops  for  a  campaign. 
The  territory  of  Berne  was  invaded.  This  city  then  had  as  its 
allies  Soleure  and  the  count  of  Kibourg ;  but  its  forces  were  far 
from  equalling  those  of  its  enemies.  On  the  other  hand,  it  bad  at 
its  head  an  intrepid  warrior  and  hero,  Ulrich,  chevalier  of  Erlach. 
The  enemy  had  taken  up  their  position  near  the  Donnerbuhel,  or 
hill  of  thunder,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  city.  The  Bernese 
rushed  to  the  combat  with  eagerness.  The  terrible  sound  of  the 
horn  resounded  in  the  woods.  An  impetuous  attack  of  the  troops, 
and  a  skilful  manoeuvre  of  their  general,  routed  the  enemy  near 
Oberwangcn.  There  were  many  dead  and  prisoners.  Ulrich  re- 
entered the  city  in  triumph  with  the  disarmed  captives  and  his 
victorious  troops,  who  bore  eighteen  of  the  enemies'  banners  into 
the  church  of  St.  Vincent.  A  military  song  celebrated  this  tri- 
umph.    The  bear,  the  symbol  of  Berne,  spoke  of  it  in  these  terms  : 


"  I  gained  the  reward  and  honor  of  the  bunt ;  I  boldly  risked  my 
skin  at  the  combat  of  Wangen,  when  I  took  many  prisoners. 
Haifa  century  had  not  elapsed  when  the  same  causes  produced  a 
greater  storm.  The  seigmuis  complained  that  Bemo  wished  to 
take  away  the  chief  power  from  the  nobles  to  give  it  to  the  people. 
They,  therefore,  resolved,  at  an  assembly  held  at  Nidnn,  on  the 
borders  of  the  lake  of  Briennc,  to  unite  together  and  completely 
overthrow  the  ambitious  city.  The  rumor  of  this  great  undertak- 
ing spread  beyond  the  Alps  and  the  Jura.  Help  came  to  this 
league  from  Savoy  and  Upper  Bourgoyne.  Seven  hundred  seig- 
neurs with  towering  helmets,  fifteen  hundred  knights  completely 
armed,  three  thousand  cavaliers,  and  more  than  fifteen  thousand 
infantry,  met  against  Bemc,  under  the  command  of  the  Count 
Gerard  de  Valangin,  imperial  bailiff  of  transjuron  Bourgogne. 
Thus  the  empire  and  a  powerful  nobility  threatened  a  single  city, 
which  appeared  incapable  of  resistance.  The  little  town  of  Lau- 
pen,  situated  on  the  Singine,  three  leagues  from  Berne,  was  be- 
sieged by  the  forces  of  Ibe  seigneurs.  The  bailiff  sent  for  speedy 
reinforcements.  It  was  decided  in  a  general  council  that  of  two 
brothers  one  should  march,  and  six  hundred  men  soon  advanced 
under  Jean  de  Bourbenbcrg.  They  penetrated  into  the  little  town, 
resolved  to  defend  it  even  unto  death.  The  Bernese,  who  had 
attempted  to  satisfy  the  enemy  by  declaring  themselves  ready  to 


took  the  command.  Whilst  the  Bernese  of  the  city  and  of  the 
neighborhood  were  flocking  together  beneath  the  standard,  one  of 
their  number  repaired,  in  haste,  to  the  Swiss  of  the  smaller  can- 
tons. They  were  not  bound  to  render  them  assistance ;  neverthe- 
less, they  replied  to  the  ambassador :  "  True  friendship  is  proved 
in  time  of  danger;  tell  your  brethren  that  they  may  rely  upon  the 
people  of  the  Waldstatten."  Several  of  the  patriots  of  Switzer- 
land— Tell,  Werner,  Stauffacher,  and  others — were  still  living. 
They  armed  nine  hundred  men,  who  passed  the  Brunig,  descended 
through  the  valleys,  and  encamped  on  the  20th  of  June,  1339, 
before  Berne,  where  they  found  eighty  horsemen  from  Soleure, 
well-armed  and  equipped.  The  women  and  children  were  at  the 
foot  of  the  altars ;  alms  were  given,  and  solemn  processions 
formed.  At  midnight,  Erlach  gave  orders  to  depart.  By  moon- 
light, the  nine  hundred  men  from  the  Waldstatten,  three  hundred 
from  Hasli,  three  hundred  from  Sibenthal,  four  thousand  citizens 
belonging  to  the  city  and  neighborhood,  a  body  of  horse,  with  the 
eighty  from  Soleure,  set  out  on  their  march,  with  the  priest  Die- 
bold  Baseloria  at  their  head.  From  the  top  of  the  walls,  women, 
old  men  and  children  watched  the  progress  of  the  army,  till  it  dis- 
appeared in  the  woods.  When  the  armies  faced  each  other  on  the 
Bramberg,  near  Laupen,  they  exchanged  words  of  defiance  and 
bravado.  The  seigneurs  showed  great  impatience.  One  of  the 
men  of  Schwitz  exclaimed:  "Ad- 
vance, who  will,  we  are  ready  1" 
Erlach  knew  well  what  use  he  must 
make  of  his  robust,  valiant,  but 
little  experienced  soldiers.  He  did 
not  embarrass  them  by  scientific 
tactics;  but  he  paid  especial  atten- 
tion to  the  arrangement  of  his  for- 
ces, and  determined  to  profit  by 
their  enthusiasm  to  inflict  one  de- 
cisive blow.  The  men  from  the 
Waldstatten  had  asked  for  the 
honor  of  fighting  with  the  cavalry. 
He  was  obliged  to  grant  it  them. 
Erlach  placed  himself  to  the  op- 
posite of  the  enemies'  infantry  with 
his  Bernese,  and  addressed  tliem 
as  follows :  "  Where  are  you,  joy- 
ous youths,  whom  we  continually 
see  at  Berne,  decked  with  flowers 
and  feathers,  the  first  at  all  tho 
dances  ?  To-day  the  honor  of  the 
city  depends  on  you.  Here  is  the 
standard.  Here  is  Erlach!"  Then 
a  select  number  of  fine  young  fel- 
lows advanced  from  the  ranks,  and 
exclaimed :  "  Here  we  are,  sire  ; 
we  will  be  near  you !"  And  they 
surrounded  the  standard  with  he- 
roic ardor.  The  battle  began. 
Some  of  the  vanguard,  seeing  the 
Bernese  slingers  draw  back,  as  was 
usual,  after  a  disgrace,  saw  in  this 
the  signal  for  flight,  and  immedi- 
ately disbanded.  Erlach  cried  out : 
"  The  victory  is  ours ;  the  cowards 
are  leaving  us  !"  The  infantry  of 
the  enemy  was  broken  by  the  charge 
of  the  Bernese,  after  a  rigorous  re- 
sistance. At  the  hour  of  vespers, 
the  conquerors  flew  to  the  help  of 
the  Swiss  and  men  of  Soleure,  who 
had  already  checked  the  cavalry. 
At  last  they  gave  way;  a  great 
number  of  seigneurs  perished.  Tho 
whole  plain  was  covered  with  arms 
and  corpses.  Eighty  lords  with 
towering  helmets,  and  twenty-seven 
standards  and  their  bearers,  were 
found  on  the  field.  After  the  pur- 
suit, the  troops  met  on  the  field  of 
battle.  All  fell  on  their  knees  to 
thank  God  for  having  protected  tho 
army  and  the  general.  Erlach 
said  to  his  soldiers  :  "  I  shall  never 
forget  that  I  owe  this  victory  to  tho 
confidence  of  my  fellow-citizens  and 
to  your  valor,  brave,  loyal,  beloved 
friends  and  defenders  from  the 
Waldstatten  and  Soleure.  When 
our  descendants  shall  hear  the  tale 
of  this  battle,  they  shall  esteem 
most  highly  this  mutual  friendship; 
in  their  dangers  and  their  wars, 
they  will  remember  from  what 
ancestors  they  are  sprung."  The 
victorious  army  passed  the  night 
on  the  field  of  battle,  according  to 
custom;  next  day  it  entered  tho 
city  of  Berne  in  triumph,  bearing 
the  captured  banners  and  the  arms 
of  the  seigneurs  who  had  perished. 
It  was  decreed  that  the  anniversary 
of  the  victory  at  Laupen  should  bo 
a  solemn  festival. 
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satisfy  just  demands,  saw  that  their  only  safety  lay  in  fighting. 
But  who  should  be  their  chief?  They  hesitated  to  appoint  him, 
well  knowing  that  victory  would  depend  on  the  choice  they  were 
about  to  make.  As  the  council  were  deliberating,  Rodolphe  d'Er- 
lach,  eldest  son  of  Ulrich,  the  conqueror  at  Donnerbuhel,  was  seen 
to  enter  the  city  on  horseback.  The  knight  of  Erlach  was  both  a 
vassal  of  Nidnn  and  a  citizen  of  Beme.  He  belonged  to  the  two 
camps,  and  he  would  have  wished  to  contract  an  honorable  peace. 
The  count  refused,  and  disdainfully  allowed  Erlach  to  go  and 
fight  in  the  ranks  of  his  fellow-citizens.  "  It  is,"  said  he,  "  a  tri- 
fling thing  to  me,  one  man  out  of  two  hundred  helmets  and  a  hun- 
dred and  forty  knights  devoted  to  my  service."  Erlach  said,  as 
he  was  going  away :  "  Yes,  it  is  a  man  that  yon  lose,  sir  count, 
and  I  will  prove  this  to  you,"  The  sight  of  this  bare  warrior 
rejoiced  the  whole  people ;  it  recalled  the  remembrance  of  his 
father  and  of  Donnerbuhel.  The  command  was  conferred  upon 
Rodolphe  by  acclamation.  Then  he  rose  and  said  to  the  assem- 
bled citizens  :  "  I  have  been  in  six  campaigns,  and  I  have  always 
seen  the  largest  number  defeated  by  the  smallest ;  good  order  is 
the  sure  way  to  victory.  Artisans,  sometimes  intractable,  if  you 
love  liberty,  learn  to  obey,  and  you  will  preserve  it.  I  do  not  fear 
the  enemy.  I  will  fight,  with  God's  and  your  help,  as  in  the  days 
of  my  father ;  but  I  will  not  be  your  general,  unless  I  have  abso- 
lute power."     The  commune  promised  obedience,  and  Erlach 


PROPERTY. 

Man,  says  an  exchange,  is  tho 
only  animal  that  accumulates  pri- 
vate property.  The  examples  of  its  accumulation  amongst  infe- 
rior animals  are  of  so  equivocal  a  nature,  as  not  to  be  worth 
adducing  as  counter  facts.  Property,  therefore,  becomes  one  of 
the  peculiar  characteristics  of  a  rational  being.  Idiots  have  no 
idea  of  it;  and  reason  regards  itself  as  employed  in  the  highest 
department  of  thought  when  it  attempts  to  solve  the  intricate  ques- 
tions of  political  economy,  which  all  have  reference  to  this  general 
question  of  private  and  national  property.  Our  legislatures  discuss 
nothing  else ;  our  civil  tribunals  are  ordained  for  no  other  pur- 
poses but  the  regulation  of  the  system  of  our  private  property ; 
and  our  criminal  courts  are  all  engaged  in  defending  the  rights  of 
private  individuals.  Even  the  ecclesiastical  courts  have  reference 
to  this  also,  and  to  this  alone— for  what  are  marriage  rights  but 
private  property  ?  Or  what  is  defamation  of  character  but  a  moral 
attack  upon  private  property  ?  Property  is  not  generally  under- 
stood in  this  spiritual  sense;  but  the  law  puts  a  price  upon  a  wife 
and  a  husband's  rights — puts  a  price  on  a  man  s  feelings,  which 
are  all  regarded  as  property.  Everything  is  priced  by  the  law,  but 
more  undisguisedly  in  former  times  than  now;  for  then  it  was 
usual  to  put  a  money  price  upon  life  itself— a  price  upon  every 
limb  of  a  man's  body ;  so  that  if  one  man  cut  off  the  ear  of  another, 
he  was  required  to  pay  the  price  of  the  ear  in  money.  Now  that  a 
man  who  commits  murder  pays  life  with  life,  it  is  still  payment, 
notwithstanding,  and  life  is  property. 
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WASHINGTON  KIDDING  I'AJtEWKLIi  TO  IIIB  MOTHKR. 

*  >no  of  tliu  mortt  beautiful  traits  in  tin;  admirable  character  of 
our  revered  Washington  was  filial  affection.  To  his  mother,  who 
whs  .so  largely  instrumental  in  training  his  mind,  educating  hi* 
heart,  and  touching  him  to  love  "whatever  was  lovely  and  of 
good  report,"  he  over  evinced  the  most  devoted  attachment,  the 
most  dcfnroutinl  submission,  and  tlio  greatest  tenderness.  Kvery 
ono  remembers  tlio  proof  be  gave  of  liis  attachment  to  her  when 
hut  about  fourteen  yeui-js  of  age.  At  that  time,  "  a  grave!  and  ear- 
nest boy,  with  mi  expanding  intellect!,  and  a  deep-seated  passion 
Tot enterprise."  OS  Irving  writes,  his  imagination  was  kindled  by 
stories  of  tho  exploits  of  tlio  British  navy,  and  many  members  of 
his  family  favored  his  desire  to  olitaiu  u  midshipman's  commission, 
"  Tho  gtpat  difficulty,"  says  Irving,  "  was  to  procure  the  assent  of 
hi*  motbor,  Bho  wis  brought;  however,  to  acquiesce;  a  mid- 
shipman's warrant  was  obtained,  and  it  is  even  waul  that  the  lug- 
gflgC  of  the  youth  Wrts  actually  on  board  of  a  innii-of-wiir,  anchored 
in  tho  river  just  below  Mount  Vernon.  At  the  eleventh  hour  the 
mother's  heart  faltered.  This  was  her  eldest  born.  A  son,  whose 
strong  and  steadfast  character  promised  to  bo  a  support  to  herself 
and  a  protection  to  tho  other  children;  The  thought  of  bis  being 
Completely  severed  from  her,  and 
exposed  to  the  hardships  of  a 
boisterous  profession,  overcame 
even  her  resolute  mind,  and  at 
hor  urgent  remonstrances,  tho 
iiauiienl  sehoiiio  was  given  up." 
Tho  grace  with  which  young 
Washington  yielded  at  this  crisis 
did  the  highest  honor  to  his  heart. 
And  well  was  it  for  his  native 
land  that  bo  proved  an  obedient 
son.  His  enrolment  in  tho  sea- 
service  of  (Jreat  Britain  would 
bine  given  a  totally  different  com- 
plexion to  bis  whole  career,  ami 
isolated  her  ablest  champion  from 
America  in  tho  hour  of  her  trial. 
Long  after  the  incident  wo  have 
referred  to,  when  bo  had  attained 
the  highest  eminence  that  man 
ever  readied,  bis  first  care  was  to 
pay  bis  mother  honor,  and  to 
seek  her  blessing  before  he  en- 
tered on  the  final  stage  of  bis 
glorious  and  unparalleled  career. 
Jufit  preceding  the  period  of  his 
departure  for  New  York  to  take 
the  oath  of  office,  on  being  elect- 
ed president  of  the  States  to 
which  his  valor  bad  given  free- 
dom, and  to  which  his  wisdom 
was  about  to  impart  the  enduring 
Btrcngth  ol  cohesion  and  identity 
of  aim  and  object,  he  hastened  to 
Fredericksburg,  where,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-five  years,  and  afflicted 
by  a  disease  the  most  terrible  that 
can  tax  the  fortitude  of  humanity 
— cancer  in  the  breast — his  mother 
resided,  bowed  with  age  and  shat- 
tered with  pain,  but  sustained  by 
Christian  resignation,  and  buoyed 
up  with  natural  pride  at  being  the 
parent  of  such  a  son.  The  inter- 
view is  described  as  having  been 
must  affecting.  She  speeded  him 
on  bis  mission;  lie  promising  a 
speedy  return  to  report  to  her 
bow  the  inaugural  steps  of  what 
remained  of  that  great  enterprise 
had  been  gone  through  ;  and  she 
admonishing  him  of  the  unlikeli- 
hood that  she  should  be  alive  to 
receive  him,  but  assuring  him  of 
her  conviction  that  ho  would  in 
all  things  prove  worthy  of  the 
destiny  Providence  bad  evidently 
marked  out  for  him  :  both  mother 
and  son  dissolved  in  tears  at  the 
thought  that  they  had  looked  up- 
on each  for  the  last  time  on  earth. 
It  is  this  ennobling  episode  in  the 
patriot's  life  that  our  artist  has 
endeavored  to  render  in  the  en- 
graving: and  tho  reader  will,  we 
think,  agree  with  us  that  he  has 
succeeded  as  far  as  the  material 
employed  in  the  delineation  will 
admit  of  the  portrayal  of  emo- 
tion at  once  too  subtle  and  too 
sacred  to  be  capable  of  tangible 
delineation  through  the  medium 
of  the  pencil.  To  the  credit  of 
our  nation,  we  are  not  merely 
jealous  of  tbo  fame  of  our  great 
countryman  in  every  particular, 
but  wc  extend  our  pride  and  at- 
tachment to  bis  memory  to  that  of 
his  mother.  And  not  in  words 
only.  The  corner-stone  pf  tho 
monument  erected  at  her  grave  at 

Fredericksburg,  was  laid  by  Andrew  Jackson,  president  of  the 
United  States,  in  May,  18-33,  amidst  every  accessory  of  public 
ceremonial  that  could  testify  to  the  solemnity  and  strength  of  a 
people's  veneration.  As  the  exponent  of  this  sentiment  the  presi- 
dent said  that  "when  the  American  pilgrim  shall,  in  after  ages, 
come  up  to  this  high  and  holy  place,  and  lay  his  hand  upon  this 
sacred  column,  may  he  recall  the  virtues  of  her  who  sleeps  be- 
neath, and  depart  with  his  affections  purified,  and  his  piety 
strengthened,  while  ho  invokes  blessings  upon  the  memory  of  the 
mother  of  Washington."  It  would  be  absurd  in  us  to  attempt  in 
this  connection,  and  in  the  space  at  our  disposal,  a  biography  or 
a  eulogy  of  Washington.  The  ablest  pens  and  tongues  have  re- 
corded his  virtues  and  his  greatness : — Washington  Irving,  tho 
father  of  American  literature,  has  just  completed  a  most  fascina- 
ting life  of  the  Father  of  his  Country,  and  Edward  Everett,  our 
most  polished  orator,  is  even  now  repeating  his  story  in  strains  of 
unequalled  eloquence.  And  it  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging 
signs  of  the  times  that  Irving's  book  is  that  most  eagerly  sought 
after  by  the  public,  and  that  Everett's  oration  attracts  larger 
audiences  that  can  be  called  together  to  listen  to  any  other  theme. 
Among  the  many  European  eulogies  on  Washington,  there  is  none 
which  strikes  us  as  more  justly  appreciative  than  that  of  Fontancs 
( Eloge  Funtbre  r/e  Washington),  which  wc  translate  from  the 
French.     "  There  are  extraordinary  men  who  appear  from  time 


to  tirno  on  the  stage  of  the  world  with  the  character  of  grandeur 
and  CODlInAnd.  An  unknown  and  superior  COOM  send*  them  at 
the  proper  hour  to  found  the  cradle,  or  repair  the  ruins  "I  empire 
It  i-*  in  vain  that  those  men,  designated  in  advance,  hold  them- 
selves apart  or  minglo  with  the  mass;  the  baud  of  fortune  sud- 
denly raises  them,  and  boars  them  rapidly,  from  triumph  to  tri- 
umph, to  the  height  of  power.  A  sort  of  supernatural  in  miration 
animates  all  their  thoughts;  an  invisible  momentum  i  imparted 
to  all  their  enterprises,  The  multitudes  till  look  for  them  in  their 
midst  but  And  them  no  longer;  they  raise  their  eyes,  and  behold, 
in  a  sphere  plowing  with  light  and  glory,  him  who  seemed  rash 

only  in  the  eyes  of  ignorance  and  imvy.      Sucfa  i^  the   privtli ft 

groat  characters:  they  seem  to  belong  so  little  to  modern  times, 
that  even  in  their  lifetime  they  impress  something  of  the  augutt 

and  antique  on  everything  lln-v  have  tllO  COUTttgC  to  OXOCUtO.    The 

American  Revolution,  of  which  wo  arc  contemporaries,  teems  in 

fijCt    established    forever.      Washington    bogUtl    it    by   energy  and 

completed  it  by  moderation.  lie  know  how  to  maintain  it  by 
directing  if  always  towards  the  greatest  prosperity  of  liis  country  ; 
and  it  is  this  end*  alone  which  can  justify  enterprises  so  extraordi- 
nary at  the  tribunal  of  the  future.     It   is    for  warrior     alone   to 
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mark  the  place  which  Washington  shall  occupy  among  the  famous 
captains.  His  success  seemed  to  have  more  solidity  than  show, 
and  judgment  more  than  enthusiasm  prevailed  in  his  manner  of 
commanding  and  of  fighting.  In  the  midst  of  all  the  disorders 
of  camps,  and  of  all  the  excesses  inseparable  from  civil  war,  hu- 
manity found  refuge  in  his  tent  and  was  never  driven  forth.  In 
triumphs  and  in  adversity,  he  was  always  tranquil  as  wisdom,  and 
simple  as  virtue.  The  gentle  affections  remained  within  his 
heart,  even  at  moments  when  the  interests  of  his  own  cause 
seemed  in  a  manner  to  justify  the  laws  of  vengeance.  The  im- 
pulses of  a  magnanimous  character,  without  a  doubt,  achieve  and 
maintain  revolutions  more  surely  than  trophies  or  victories.  The 
esteem  won  by  the  character  of  "the  American  general  contributed 
more  than  his  arms  to  the  independence  of  his  country.  So  soon 
as  peace  was  signed  he  resigned  to  congress  all  the  powers  with 
which  lie  was  invested.  He  would  employ  only  the  arms  of  per- 
suasion against  those  of  his  countrymen  who  had  gone  astray. 
If  he  had  been  only  vulgarly  ambitious,  he  might  have  over- 
whelmed the  weakness  of  all  divided  factions,  and  where  no  con- 
stitution offered  a  barrier  to  audacity,  he  might  have  seized  the 
reins  of  power,  before  laws  had  regulated  its  use  and  limits.  But 
these  laws  were  solicited  by  himself  witli  obstinate  persistence.  It 
was  when  it  was  impossible  for  ambition  to  usurp  anything,  that 
he  accepted,  from  the  choice  of  his  fellow-citizens,  the  honor  of 


ruling  them  for  seven  yean.     lie  had  avoided  authority  when  its 
■     CrCISC  might  hare  been    arbitrary,  be  would    onlv  hear  the   bur- 

then  when  it  was  restricted  to  legitimate  bound-.    Bach  =i  chanc- 
ier i-  worthy  of  the    liii'-t   day*  of  antiquity.      Wc   doaht,  as  wc 

gather  together  tiic  traits  which  compose  it^  whether  it  oprs 
in  our  century,  We  seem  recovering  a  lost  lib-  of  some  of  the 
illustrious  m. mi  whose  |>ortraits  Plutarch  has  «>  ably  drawn.  JIN 
administration  was  gentle  and  firm  internally,  noble  and  prudent 
externally.  He  always  respected  the  usages  of  other  nations,  as 
he  wished  them  to  respect  the  rights  of  the  American  people. 
Thu  .  in  all  negotiations,  the  heroic  simplicity  of  the  president  of 
ill*  i  nlted  States  treated  without  orroga and  without  abase- 
ment, with  the  majesty  of  kings  Do  Do)  seek  in  his  administration 
forthose  thoughts  which  this  century  calls  groat,  nod  which  he  would 
have  deemed  onlv  rash.    His  conceptions  were  more  wise  than 

bold  ;    lie  did  not  captivate  admiration  ;   bnl  In-  always  held  esteem 

at  the  same  height,  whether  in  camp  or  council,  in  Guineas  or  in 
solitude.  Washington  had  not  those  haughty  and  imposing  traits 
which  strike  all  minds;  he  displayed  more  method  and  jo 
than  force  and  elevation  in  his  ideas,  He  possessed  especially,  in 
a  superior  degree,  that  quality  which  i-  deemed  ralgar,  and  which 
is  tu>  rare,  that  quality  do  leu 
useful  in  the  government  of  States 
than  in  the  conduct  of  life,  which 
impart*  more  tranquillity  than 
•  •motion    to    the    muiI,  and    more 

happiness  than  glory  to  those  who 

possess  it.  or  to  those  who  feel  ii-< 
effect  - : — I  speak  of  common 
sense — common  serve,  whoso  old 
rules  pride  has  o*.  far  rejected, 
and  wmch  it  i-  time  to  reinstate 
in  all  its  rights.  Audacity  des- 
troys, genius  elevates,  common 
sense  preserves  and  perfects. 
fieniri-;  i-  cntni-trd  with  the  ^lory 
of  empires,  hut  good  sense  alone 
can  ensure  their  repose  and  their 
duration.  Washington  was  l»orn 
to  an  opulence  winch  he  had  no- 
bly increased,  like  the  heroes  ol 
ancient  Rome,  in  the  midst  of  ag- 
ricultural labors.  Although  be 
was  the  enemy  of  vain  luxury, 
he  wished  American  manner-  to 
be  invested  with  some  dignity. 
None  of  his  countrymen  loved, 
liberty  more  warmly  ;  no  one  was 
more  afraid  of  the  exaggerated 
opinions  of  a  few  demagogues. 
His  mind,  friendly  to  order,  con- 
stantly avoided  all  excess.  He 
dared  not  insult  the  experience 
of  ages ;  he  wished  neither  to 
change  everything,  nor  to  destroy 
everything  at  once ;  and  main- 
tained, in  this  view,  the  doctrines 
of  the  ancient  lawgivers.  Like 
them,  Washington  governed  by 
the  sentiments  and  the  affections, 
rather  than  by  orders  and  laws. 
He  had  only  accepted  power  to 
strengthen  the  public  prosperity  ; 
he  did  not  wish  it  conferred  on 
him  when  America  was  happy 
and  no  longer  required  his  devo- 
tion. He  wished  to  enjoy  in  tran- 
quillity, like  other  citizens,  the 
happiness  a  great  people  had  re- 
ceived from  him.  But  it  was  in 
vain  that  he  abandoned  the  high- 
est place — the  first  man  of  Amer- 
ica was  always  Washington. 
Six  years  had  hardly  elapsed 
before  he  had  quitted  the  admin- 
istration. This  man,  who  for  a 
long  while  had  led  armies,  who 
was  the  chief  of  thirteen  States, 
lived  without  ambition,  in  the 
quiet  of  the  country,  in  the  midst 
of  vast  domains  cultivated  by  his 
hands,  and  by  numerous  herds 
which  his  cares  bad  increased  in 
the  solitudes  of  a  new  world.  He 
distinguished  thu  close  of  his  life 
by  all  the  domestic  and  patriarch- 
al virtues,  after  having  adorned 
it  by  all  the  military  and  political 
virtues.  America  turned  a  re- 
spectful gaze  to  the  retreat  inhab- 
ited by  her  defender ;  and  from 
this  retreat,  where  so  mnch  glory 
was  enclosed,  often  issued  wise 
counsels,  which  had  no  less  weight 
than  in  the  days  of  bis  authority. 
His  countrymen  hoped  to  have 
him  for  a  Ion;;  time  ;  but  death 
suddenly  removed  him  from  the 
midst  of  enjoyments  the  most  gen- 
tle and  most  worthy  of  old  age." 
The  above  is,  on  the  whole,  a  Cor- 
rect estimate  of  the  character  and 
services  of  our  immortal  Washington.  Other  European  orators 
and  writers — as  Phillips,  and  Guizot,  have  attempted  to  delineate 
his  character,  and  all  have  done  him  justice.  But  wherever  par- 
allels have  been"  sought  between  Washington  and  other  great 
men  of  history  they  have  failed,  for,  though  resembling  some 
in  points,  there  is  not  one  whose  career  can  be  placed  side  by  side 
with  his — not  one  who  comes  up  to  his  perfect  standard.  George 
Washington  is  himself  alone.  Tried  in  good  fortune  and  adversity, 
in  the  lien-  ordeal  of  calamity  and  doubt,  and  in  the  yet  more  fiery 
ordeal  of  success,  as  a  son,  as  a  husband,  as  a  private  citizen,  as 
a  soldier,  as  a  statesman,  and  as  a  ruler,  be  was  equal  to  every 
circumstance  and  every  requirement.  As  if  to  "  give  the  world 
assurance  of  a  man"  perfect  at  all  points,  nature  endowed  him 
with  physical  qualities  equal  to  Tils  mental  and  moral  attributes. 
Amidst  a  race  of  nooly  formed  men  his  figure  was  the  most  emi- 
nent and  commanding";  among  all  the  intellectual  and  impressive 
countenances  that  marked  the  revolutionary  period,  Washington's 
was  the  most  expressive  and  the  most  intellectual.  No  one  who 
once  looked  upon  it  ever  forgot  its  venerable  lineaments.  It  was 
necessary  for  the  success  ot  the  American  arms  at  the  period 
when  Washington  took  command  of  the  army  that  no  chieftain 
less  liberally  endowed  by  nature  should  hold  that  position.  It 
needed  the  heroic  type  of  form  to  inspire  respect  among  soldiers; 
it  needed  the  heroic  type  of  mind  to  inspire  friends  with  confidence. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM    COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Bnllou's  Pictorial. 1 
THE  RECORD  OF  THE  ROCKS. 

BY  WILLIE   E.   PAI10R. 

I  In  tho  full  of  1855.  a  Pmiill  party  set  out  late  in  the  afternoon  to  reach  the 
fluromitof  Mount  Washington,  but  darkness  overtook  them  ami  Muy lOBt 
themselves.  Meanwhile  a  storm  came  un,  and  the  party  sheltered  them- 
5Plves  as  well  as  they  could  from  its  fury ;  hut  by  morning,  one  o  them,  a 
vounir  lady,  perished.  On  the  spot  was  erected  a  mound  of  rocks,  which 
any  traveller  can  see  as  ho  approaches  the  brow  of  the  mountain.] 

The  sides  of  rugged  Washington, 
Beneath  September1;?  genial  sky, 
They  clambered  up — with  anxious  eye 
Watching  the  sinking  of  tho  sun. 
"No  further  go!1'  tho  mountaineer, 
In  tones  of  warning,  to  them  cried  ; 
l-  We'll  onward  go,''  one  voice  replied, 
"We'll  reach  tho  height — we  havo  no  fear." 

"Tbo  night  comes  on,  tho  way  is  long: 

Tarry,"  he  said,  '■  the  storm  conies  fast!" 
But  still  the  answer  backward  cast 
Was.  "  Have  do  fear,  our  hearts  aro  strong." 

They  passed  from  sight  of  mountaineer, 

With  hearts  courageous  in  their  might  j 

But  when  the  leaden  wings  of  night 
Flapped  round  them,  there  was  born  a  fear. 

The  night  came  on!     The  Storm-King  passed 

In  chariot  of  sleet  and  snow ; 

And  in  the  mountain  wilds  there  go 
Those  who  have  coward  hearts  at  last- 
All  night  the  maiden  bent  her  head 

Lowly  on  her  protector's  knee  : 

The  peril  that  she  could  not  flee, 
She  met  in  silence  and  in  dread. 

Courage!  the  night  will  soon  be  o'er, 

The  morning  break !     0,  gentle  maid, 

If  sleeping,  dream  thou*rt  not  afraid; 
If  waking,  cherish  fear  no  more. 

Come,  maiden  of  the  sool  of  strength, 

The  day  is  nobly  breaking  now ; 

The  sunbeams  gild  the  mountain's  brow, 
And  we  shall  reach  the  top  at  length. 

No  answer !     Clasp  the  maiden's  hand : 

!Tis  cold  as  was  the  falling  snow ; 

Push  back  the  locks  from  her  pure  brow, 
But  never  answering  word  demand. 

Tor  through  the  coral  of  her  lips 

No  word  may  come — though  yeBterday 
She  gave  smiles  and  did  sweet  words  say, 

Her  fears  are  now  in  death's  eclipse. 

Pile  high  the  rocks,  and  let  them  stand 

A  record  of  tho  maiden's  rest ; 

While  they  who  seek  the  mountain's  crest, 
Who  live  in  far  or  foreign  land, 

Will  by  the  rude  memorial  pause, 

And  say,  in  accents  low  yet  deep, 
"  Here  sleepeth  one  the  silent  sleep !" 
And  then,  when  they  shall  ask  the  cause, 

From  lips  of  mountaineer  shall  fall 
The  story  of  that  fatal  hour 
When,  sheltered  by  the  Storm-King'a  power, 

Death  round  her  hung  his  sable  pall. 


[Translated  from  the  French  for  Ballou's  Tictorial.] 

THE    APPARITION. 

A  RUSSIAN"  STORY. 


BY   ANNE    T.    WILBUR. 

There  were  four  of  us  in  the  diligence  :  a  head  clerk,  a  retired 
captain,  Irenee  Modestovitch  and  myself.  The  two  former  piqued 
themselves  on  their  good  manners,  and  were  full  of  politeness  to- 
wards each  other,  which  did  not  prevent  them  from  disputing 
occasionally ;  but  this  did  not  last  long.  Irenee  Modestovitch 
talked  incessantly,  and  about  everything :  of  the  carriages  we 
met,  of  the  foot-passengers,  of  the  villages,  and,  delighted  at  hav- 
ing auditors  who  could  not  escape,  he  related  stories  upon  stories, 
anecdotes  upon  anecdotes.  Apparitions  and  hobgoblins  played  a 
great  part  in  his  recitals.  I  wondered  how  one  man's  head  could 
contain  so  many  marvels  ;  but  his  flute-like  voice  and  a  rocking 
of  the  body,  which  was  habitual  with  him,  put  me  to  sleep  in  spite 
of  myself.  The  others  listened  by  compulsion,  but,  nevertheless, 
with  a  certain  attention  that  was  sufficient  for  Irenee  Modestovitch. 
"What  chateau  is  that?"  asked  the  retired  captain,  looking  out 
of  the  window.  "  You  ought  to  know  something  about  its  his- 
tory," added  he,  addressing  our  story-teller. 

"  I  know  of  this  chateau  all  that  can  be  said  of  ever}'  house  : 
that  it  has  been  inhabited,  that  people  have  eaten,  drank,  and 
died  there.  But  the  sight  of  it  reminds  me  of  an  anecdote  in 
which  a  similar  chateau  played  a  prominent  part.  The  event 
which  I  am  about  to  relate  to  you  occurred  among  ruins  like  these. 
Is  it  true  ?  I  will  not  guarantee  it.  I  am  frank,  you  sec  ;  which 
is  not  always  the  case  with  story-tellers. 

"  In  my  youth  I  often  visited  one  of  our  neighbors,  a  very 
amiable  woman.  Take  care,  gentlemen,  do  not  form  any  evil 
surmises ;  ray  neighbor  was  old,  had  neither  daughter  nor  sister, 
and  lived  alone.  Her  house  resembled  all  those  in  the  city  of 
.  Three  or  four  rooms,  a  dozen  aim-chairs,  as  many  com- 
mon chairs,  two  argand  lamps  in  the  dining-room,  two  flambeaux 
in  the  drawing-room,  and  that  was  all.  There  was,  therefore,  no 
luxury  of  reception  ;  but  there  was  in  the  manners  of  this  women, 
in  her  most  ordinary  woi'ds,  and,  I  believe,  in  the  mahogany  chairs 
and  painted  walls  of  her  house,  somctbing  which  whispered  in 


one's  car  every  evening,  'Let  us  go  and  sec  Maria  Scrgeevna.' 
I  was  not  tho  only  one  who  experienced  this  attraction,  for  in  the 
long  wintor  evenings  a  certain  number  of  men  visited  there  with- 
out invitation  or  previous  agreement.  The  time  passed  there  as 
everywhere:  we  took  tea,  we  played  at  loto,  sometimes  we  read 
the  papers ;  but  we  had  more  pleasure  in  doing  this  at  the  house 
of  Maria  Scrgeevna  than  elsewhere.  "We  were  astonished  at  our- 
selves. I  now  suppose  it  was  because  Maria  Scrgeevna  did  not 
talk  to  us  of  her  lawsuits,  her  housekeeping,  the  faults  of  her  do- 
mestics, or  the  gossip  of  her  neighbors,  and  did  not  try  to  draw 
from  us  secrets  which  we  wished  to  keep  concealed.  There,  you 
were  not  overwbclmed  with  civilities  at  your  entrance,  or  torn  to 
pieces  after  your  exit.  If  you  had  been  absent  from  her  drawing- 
room  six  months,  and  allowed  her  birthday  to  pass  without  con- 
gratulating her,  you  would  not  have  met  a  reproach.  She  had 
none  of  those  pretensions  which  render  the  ladies  of  the  city  of 
so  insupportable.  Neither  a  devotee  nor  light,  she  recom- 
mended or  interdicted  no  conversation ;  you  might  contradict  her 
without  making  her  angry.  Her  principle  was  to  imposo  a  sacri- 
fice on  no  one.  She  did  not  take  you  by  the  shoulders  to  seat  you 
at  the  card-table  or  the  piano.  An  honest  man  might  do  as  he 
ploased  in  her  parlor — reflect  or  speak  at  will.  She  was  a  woman 
of  good  breeding,  which  very  few  people  understand.  As  for  me, 
I  felt  perfectly  well  the  difference  between  her  and  other  women  ; 
but  I  could  not  then  have  explained  it." 

"Permit  me,  sir,"  said  the  clerk,  who  did  not  appear  to  have 
relished  all  the  features  of  this  picture,  "  permit  me.  You  say 
that  good  breeding  in  the  mistress  of  the  house  consists  in  not 
occupying  herself  with  the  people  who  visit  her.  This  is  an  error, 
sir.     I  see  the  most  fashionable  people.     It  is  a  gross  error." 

"No,  sir;  the  more  simple  the  mistress  of  a  house  is,  the  more 
her  guests  are  at  their  ease.  A  person  of  good  society  may  always 
be  recognized  by  simplicity  of  manners." 

"  That  is  my  opinion,"  said  the  retired  captain.  "  I  cannot 
endure  grimaces.  At  the  soirees  of  our  general,  one  dared  not 
stir.  What  do  I  ask  at  the  house  of  a  woman  ?  A  bottle  of  wine 
and  cards  on  the  table.     That  is  the  way  to  amuse  one's  self." 

"Not  at  all,  sir;  not  at  all,"  returned  the  clerk,  "I  am  not  of 
your  opinion.  Simplicity  is  for  private  life ;  in  the  fashionable 
world  we  must  display  education,  a  knowledge  of  life,  wit  and 
well-chosen  words,  or  you  will  be  taken  for  nothing  at  all." 

Irenee  Modestovitch  found  himself  caught  between  Charybdis 
and  Scylla,  and  manceuvered  with  difficulty  to  avoid  the  wine  of 
the  captain  and  the  rose-water  of  the  clerk.  His  efforts  touched 
me.    I  went  to  his  assistance. 

"  We  shall  never  arrive  at  the  end  of  our  story !"  exclaimed  I. 
"  Where  were  you,  Irenee  Modestovitch  ?" 

Our  two  adversaries  were  silent,  because  they  were  both  satisfied 
— the  clerk  convinced  that  lie  had  annihilated  the  reasoning  of  the 
narrator — the  captain  persuaded  that  Irenee  Modestovitch  was  of 
the  same  opinion  with  himself.     The  narrator  resumed. 

"  I  was  telling  you,  I  believe,  that  without  knowing  why,  and 
without  previous  agreement,  we  found  ourselves  every  evening  at 
the  house  of  Maria  Sergeevna.  Nevertheless,  these  improvised 
soirees,  like  all  improvisations,  were  sometimes,  I  must  confess, 
unsuccessful.  Our  reunions  were  sometimes  such  that  two  only 
knew  how  to  play  whist  and  two  borton,  that  some  played  high 
and  others  not,  and  so  the  parties  could  not  be  arranged. 

"  I  happened  thus  one  evening  in  the  middle  of  autumn.  A 
cold  rain  was  falling  in  torrents,  the  sidewalks  were  inundated, 
and  the  wind  extinguished  the  street  lamps.  There  were  with  me 
at  loto  four  players  who  were  awaiting  partners.  But  the  rain 
retarded  the  arrival  of  the  latter,  and  we  began  to  converse.  Now 
the  conversation  passed  from  one  subject  to  another,  till  it  turned 
upon  presentiments  and  visions." 

"  I  expected  it  1"  exclaimed  the  clerk.  "  You  could  not  dis- 
pense with  the  marvellous." 

"What  is  there  astonishing  in  that?"  replied  Irenee  Modesto- 
vitch. "  The  marvellous  pleases  everybody.  Our  souls,  fatigued 
with  the  prose  of  life,  suffer  themselves  to  be  allured  by  the  super- 
natural, which  is  poetry.  Poetry,  sir,  is  an  original  sin,  the  gcrrn 
of  which  is  born  in  us." 

The  clerk  bowed  in  a  significant  manner,  like  a  man  who 
wishes  it  to  be  thought  that  he  understands.  Irenee  Modestovitch 
continued : 

"  We  had  related  all  the  stories  known  of  ghosts,  of  apparitions, 
of  presentiments,  when  a  gentleman  wrho  had  hitherto  said  noth- 
ing, commenced  speaking.  He  was  an  old  Voltairian  of  the  past 
century,  hardened  by  a  systematic  incredulity,  and  who  during 
the  conversation  had  smiled  at  every  place  where  we  had  cried 
out  with  surprise  and  terror.  We  knew  him  for  such,  for  he  had 
the  habit  of  cutting  short  all  our  discussions  by  a  verse  of  the 
Epistle  to  Urania,  or  the  Discourses  in  Verse,  and  did  not  com- 
prehend why  such  an  authority  did  not  close  our  mouths.  His 
phrase  was,  '  I  believe  that  one  and  one  make  two,  and  two  and 
two  make  four.* 

" '  You  know,'  said  he,  ' that  I  do  not  believe  in  all  these  follies, 
and  in  that  respect  I  am  like  my  father,  who  one  day  treated  a 
ghost  very  unceremoniously.  Nevertheless,  it  was  a  genuine  ghost 
— with  pale  countenance,  gloomy  look,  and  so  forth.  But  my 
father  silenced  it,  and  dismaskedfT,  so  that  the  poor  devil  dared 
not  appear  again  to  him  or  any  of  his  family.  At  present  I  do  as 
my  father  did  when  I  encounter  in  the  papers  the  romantic 
stories  of  our  fashionable  authors.  Only  I  remark  that  they  are  less 
timid  than  my  father's  ghost,  and  do  not  fear  to  rc-appcar,  not- 
withstanding the  grimaces  I  make  them.  Do  not  think,  however, 
that  I  have  not  also  my  story  to  relate.  Listen,  I  will  tell  you  a 
true  one,  which  will  make  your  hair  rise.' 

"'It  was  thirty  years  since;  I  had  just  entered  the  service. 
Our  battalion,  which  was  of  the  reserve,  was  quartered  in  a  paltry 


town,  where,  according  to  the  rumors,  we  were  to  remain  more 
than  a  month,  until  the  campaign  was  over.  One  month,  it  was 
more  than  enough  for  soldiers  to  make  acquaintance  and  become 
connected  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  place.  I  lodged  with  a  com- 
fortable citizen,  a  very  pretty  and  very  talkative  woman.  Wo 
had  company  there,  as  here,  every  evening,  and  amused  ourselves 
much.  At  a  vcrst  from  the  town,  on  a  hill,  stood  a  chateau,  with 
arched  windows,  towers  and  battlements;  in  a  word,  with  all  the 
grotesque  appearances  of  Gothic  architecture,  which  wc  laughed 
at  there,  and  which  the  decline  of  taste  has  since  brought  into 
fashion.     Wc  thought  tho  chateau  what  it  really  was — a  horror. 

"'To  whom  docs  this  pigeon-house,  belong?'  asked  I,  one  day 
of  my  hostess. 

" '  To  my  friend,  the  Countess ,'  replied  she.     (  She  is  an 

amiable  woman  ;  you  should  make  her  acquaintance.  Poor  Mal- 
vina  has  been  very  unfortunate  and  has  suffered  much  in  her  life. 
While  very  young  she  had,  in  spite  of  her  mother,  espoused  a 
poor  though  noble  young  man.  You  will  imagine  the  disturbance 
this  caused.  The  mother  of  Malvina,  a  woman  of  olden  time, 
severe,  proud  of  her  nobility,  surrounded  with  flatterers,  and  ac- 
customed to  be  obeyed  blindly,  was  seized  with  despair  and  fury. 
She  saw  in  this  an  insult  to  her  authority  and  a  disgrace  to  her 
family.  Malvina,  who  knew  her  mother,  dared  not  present  her- 
self before  her  for  a  long  time.  All  her  letters  had  remained  with- 
out a  reply.  Nothing  could  console  the  young  woman,  neither 
the  love  of  her  husband  nor  the  assurance  which  her  friends  gave 
her  that,  some  day  or  other,  her  mother's  anger  would  be  appeased. 
'"Thus  rolled  away  six  months  of  continual  anguish.  I  saw 
her  after  that :  she  was  scarcely  recognizable.  Her  uneasiness 
increased  when  she  found  that  she  was  about  to  become  a  mother. 
The  idea  that  her  child  would  receive,  at  its  birth,  the  curse  in- 
stead of  the  blessing  of  its  grandmother,  threw  her  into  despair. 
At  last  she  could  not  contain  herself.  "  Whatever  may  happen," 
exclaimed  she,  "  I  will  go  and  throw  myself  at  my  mother's  feet." 
In  vain  did  we  attempt  to  detain  her,  and  advise  her  to  wait  for 
the  birth  of  her  child,  that  the  sight  of  it  might  make  more  im- 
pression on  the  angry  mind  of  the  old  countess.  She  set  out,  and 
one  morning,  when  everybody  was  still  asleep,  glided  into  tho 
chamber  of  her  mother,  who  was  in  bed,  and  fell  on  her  knees 
before  her.  The  old  countess  was  a  singular  woman,  one  of  those 
beings  who  are  not  easily  divined.  Her  disposition  of  mind  de- 
pended entirely  on  circumstances,  on  a  word  misunderstood,  on  a 
letter  received,  on  the  rain,  on  the  sunshine.  The  same  things 
made  her  angry  or  joyous  according  to  the  weather  and  the  occa- 
sion. The  first  effect  which  her  daughter  produced  on  her  was  to 
terrify  her.  Still  half  asleep,  she  could  not  imagine  that  it  was  a 
woman  who  was  there  before  her,  sobbing.  She  at  first  took  Mal- 
vina for  an  apparition,  then  for  a  madwoman  escaped  from  her 
keepers ;  at  last,  having  recognized  her,  she  passed  from  fear  to 
anger.  Neither  the  tears  of  her  daughter  nor  her  situation  could 
touch  her.  Selfishness  prevailed  over  the  maternal  sentiment. 
"  Go,"  exclaimed  she,  "  I  do  not  know  you.  I  curse  you."  Poor 
Malvina  almost  fainted ;  but  the  thought  that  she  was  about  to 
become  a  mother  sustained  her.  "  Curse  me,  but  spare  ray  child," 
said  she,  supplicating.  "  I  curso  you  both,"  replied  the  countess, 
with  fury,  "  and  may  the  fruit  of  your  shame  be  your  punishment." 
" '  Malvina  swooned.  Her  entreaties  had  produced  no  effect  on 
her  mother, — this  swoon  changed  her.  The  nervous  countess  was 
frightened,  sprang  from  the  bed,  rang  the  bell,  cried  for  help,  and 
when  the  servants  came  they  found  her  daughter  in  her  arms. 
All  was  forgiven,  forgotten. 

"'From  that  day  Malvina  and  her  husband  inhabited  the  cha- 
teau with  their  mother,  who  seemed  ashamed  of  the  cruelty  she 
had  shown,  and  who,  after  a  grandson  was  born,  thought  only  of 
the  happiness  of  this  child.  Meanwhile,  the  thought  that  she  had 
cursed  it,  had  prayed  that  it  might  be  its  mother's  punishment, 
often  returned  to  her  mind,  and  troubled  her  much.  Then  she 
solemnly  protested  before  Heaven  against  her  imprudent  words, 
and  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  wrote  a  retraction  in  form,  sealed 
it,  and  requested  her  daughter  to  wear  it  always  about  her  as  a 
protection.  Malvina  feigned  to  consent,  but  not  being  supersti- 
tious, laid  the  amulet  aside. 

"  '  Besides,  all  that  happened  in  this  family  was  of  a  nature  to 
re-assure  the  mind  against  sinister  forebodings.  Malvina's  son 
had  grown  up  without  accident,  and  entered  the  service ;  the  old 
countess,  whose  benevolence  had  increased  with  years,  had  just 
gained  a  lawsuit  of  several  millions.  The  old  chateau  was  re- 
paired, and  magnificent  fetes  were  preparing  for  the  arrival  of  tho 
future  heir,  who  was  to  pass  six  months  with  his  parents.' 

"  '  It  was  in  these  fortunate  circumstances  that  my  hostess  in- 
troduced me  to  the  house  of  her  friend,  with  some  of  the  officers 
of  our  regiment,  3"oung  people  of  good  birth  and  fashion.  We 
found  the  house  kept  in  a  truly  baronial  manner,  where  all  the 
wants  of  life  arc  anticipated.  There  were  for  each  guest  rooms 
apart,  attentive  servants,  baths  prepared,  and  beds  which  seemed 
wonderfully  soft,  even  to  those  not  accustomed  to  the  straw  of  en- 
campments. The  old  countess,  who  seldom  left  her  nrm-chair, 
was  still  amiable ;  the  young  countess,  who  could  be  called  thus 
only  in  distinction  from  her  mother,  as  she  was  forty  years  old, 
had  still  tho  freshness  and  vivacity  of  a  girl  of  fifteen.  Pleasure 
was  the  life  of  the  house.  The  customary  festivities  of  the  cha- 
teau had  redoubled  for  several  days,  when  the  young  count  ar- 
rived. Like  us,  his  lodgings  had  been  for  a  long  time  only  a 
smoky  cabin,  so  he  abandoned  himself  to  the  pleasures  which  the 
paternal  mansion  offered  him,  with  the  ardor  of  a  nature  of  twenty 
years,  sharpened  by  abstinence. 

"  '  Time  passed  quickly  thus,  and  the  day  for  the  departure  of 
our  regiment  was  fixed.  Our  host  of  the  chateau  wished  to  give 
us  a  last  ball,  which  should  eclipse  all  the  others.  All  the  neigh- 
bors were  invited.     There  was  to  be  a  an  illumination  and  lire- 
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works)  and  each  of  ua  had  lont  q  hand  in  the  preparation  .  for  we 
Pom  [dorod  our  i  Ivc  a  members  of  the  family.  The  evening  be 
fore,  evcrj  thing  being  prepared,  mi  ■  i  pool  in  conversation,  n  bich 
turnoil  bj  chance  on  apparitions.  The  young  countess  then 
ipoko-to-aa  of  a  chamber  in  the  chateau  tvliich  had  for  a  long 
time  the  privilege  of  terrifying  the  neighborhood  by  the  noises 
which  ware  hoard,  (hero  and  the  phantoms  which  haunted  it.  It 
was  precisely  this  which,  for  want  of  room,  had  beon  given  to  the 
sun  of  tlm  house. 

"  '  Indeed,'  said  the  latter.  '  Well,  the  devils  who  have  cho  on 
ii  dwelling  in  this  room  are  perfect!}  discreet,  for  EslccpHkoa 
hero  evory  night.' 

■■  ■  Wo  laughed  like  him  at  iIhj  superstitious  terrors  of  good  peo- 
ple^ and  rotircd  to  rest  in  expectation  of  the  fete  of  the  morrow. 
The  uoxt  day  the  guests  arrived  in  great  numbers  and  early.  We 
danced  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  dinner-time,  and 
from  dinner-time  till  midnight.  No  one  of  us  thought  that  at  live 
o'clock,  before  daylight,  wo  must  bo  on  horseback.  It  must, 
ImwrviT,  bo  confessed  that  by  ono  o'clock  in  the  morning  wo  wen: 
tired  out,  and  it  was  with  pleasure  that  we  saw  the  neighbors 
leaving  one  by  one.  The  apartments  beginning  to  he  empty, 
we  wished  to  retire  to  our  rooms.  But  the  young  countess,  for 
whom  to  dance  twenty-four  hours  in  succession  was  as  easy  as  u> 
drink  o  glass  of  water,  oiitreatpd  us  to  take  turns  in  dancing  with 
the  hulk's,  in  order  to  detain  tho  guests.  Wo  obeyed;  but,  after 
a  last  effort,  we  were  obliged  to  ask  leave  to  withdraw,  pleading 
tho  o\iiiii|ilo  of  the  sun  of  the  house,  who  had  been  asleep  already 
for  a  long  time. 

"  '  0,  the  lazy  boy  1'  exclaimed  his  mother.  'We  must  pay 
him  for  having  left  us  so  soon.  Can  ono  go  to  bed  when  so  many 
pretty  women  are  left  in  the  saloon?  We  must  pull  him  out  by 
the  met     Follow  me.' 

"' She  threw  a  napkin  over  her  head  ;  we  did  the  same.  The 
young  man  was  sleeping  that  agitated  sleep  which  follows  a  day 
of  fatigue.  The  sound  of  tho  opening  of  tho  door  awoke  him. 
What  was  his  surprise  when,  by  the  light  of  the  watch-lamp  burn- 
ing  in  his  chamber,  lie  saw  a  long  rile  of  white  phantoms  advance 
towards  his  hod!  Still  in  tho  intoxication  of  sleep,  lie  seized  a 
pistol  and  eried,  "  Do  not  advance,  or  I  fire  !"  But  the  phantom 
which  preceded  the  others  advanced  towards  his  bed,  as  if  it 
would  seize  him  in  its  extended  arms.  Whether  from  real  fear  or 
whether  he  was  not  wholly  awake,  the  young  man  fired.  "Ah,  I 
had  forgotten  the  writing  of  my  mother !"  exclaimed  the  young 
countess,  and  she  fell  bathed  in  blood.  We  raised  hor,  but  she 
turned  frightfully  pale.     Her  wound  was  mortal. 

"'At  this  moment  wc  heard  the  sound  of  the  drum  which  an- 
nounced to  us  that  the  regiment  was  in  motion.  We  left  in  this 
desolatiou  this  house  where  wc  had  spent  so  many  happy  days.  I 
have  never  known  what  were  the  consequences  of  this  event,  and 
have  never  seen  any  apparition  but  that  in  which  I  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  play  a  part;  but  believe  me,  they  are  all  like  this.  You 
are  free  to  see  the  marvellous  in  what  I  have  just  related  to  you",' 
said  the  old  Voltairian  with  a  sardonic  laugh,  as  he  finished  his 
story.  '  As  for  me,  I  see  nothing  but  what  is  perfectly  explicable' 
" '  A  young  man  present  who  had  listened  to  the  narrative  with 
attention,  said  to  him :  "  Sir,  your  recital  is  very  exact,  and  I  can 
guarantee  it,  for  I  am  of  the  family  in  which  the  event  happened. 
One  thing  alone  you  seem  to  be  ignorant  of — the  Countess  Mal- 
vina  is  perfectly  well,  for  she  was  never  wounded.  It  was  not  she, 
sir,  who  conducted  you  into  the  room  of  her  son,  but  a  mysterious 
phantom,  which  has  not  ceased  to  appear  in  the  chateau." 

"  '  The  old  man  turned  pale  ;  the  cool  tono  of  the  young  man 
had  evidently  struck  him.  I  confess  wc  all  experienced  the  same 
impression.  We  withdrew  in  silence  to  our  homes.  Some  days 
after  we  learned  that  the  old  man  who  was  so  incredulous  about 
apparitions,  was  dangerously  ill.  To  the  sufferings  of  fever  were 
added  those  of  delirium.  He  seemed  to  see  a  pale  woman  envel- 
oped in  a  white  shroud,  who  came  to  pull  him  out  of  bed  by  his 
feet.  Now,"  added  Irenec  Modestovitch  in  a  tragic  tone,  "just 
two  weeks  afterwards  there  was  one  guest  the  less  in  the  saloons 
of  Maria  Sergeevna." 

Tho  clerk,  who  as  a  Petersburgian,  thought  it  his  duty  to  seem 
incredulous,  listened  to  this  whole  story  as  he  would  have  done 
to  a  report  read  to  him  by  one  of  his  employees. 

"  There  is  nothing  astonishing  about  it,"  said  he.  "  Imagina- 
tion, you  see.  I  had  a  clerk,  a  very  honest  man,  who  w7as  always 
asking  to  be  promoted.  To  rid  myself  of  him,  I  ordered  him  to 
arrange  the  archives  of  my  department,  telling  him  that  I  would 
promote  him  as  soon  as  the  papers  were  filed.  The  unfortunate 
man  shut  himself  up  and  went  out  no  moro.  A  year  passed  away 
thus — two  years.  At  last  I  took  pity  on  him,  and  was  preparing 
to  present  him  to  the  director,  when  some  one  came  to  tell  me 
something  strange  had  happened  to  my  clerk.  I  went  to  the  "hall 
where  he  worked — he  was  not  there.  I  searched;  he  was  Ivincon 
the  highest  shelf,  among  pasteboard  and  fragments  of  paper,  and 
wore  a  number  around  his  side. 

"  (  What  are  you  doing  there  V  said  I.     '  Come  down.' 
"  What  do  you  think  he  replied  to  me  ?     '  I  cannot,  dear  Gri- 
goritch,  I  am  a  filed  document  l1 " 

The  captain  had  given  only  tolerable  attention  to  the  story  of  the 
clerk,  for  he  seemed  to  be  occupied  in  explaining  to  himself  the  ap- 
parition of  the  chateau.     At  last  he  asked  of  Irenec  Modestovitch : 
"  Did  you  driuk  punch  at  your  soirees  at  Maria  Sergcevna's  ?" 
"  No,"  replied  Irenec  Modestovitch. 
"  It  is  strange,"  murmured  the  captain,  "  very  strange  !" 
At  this  moment  the  diligence  stopped,  and  we  descended. 
"But  in  fact,"  asked  I  of  Irenec  Modestovitch,  "  did  your  old 
Voltairian  die  two  weeks  after  having  related  his  story  to  you  V 

"  I  did  not  say  so,"  replied  he,  in  his  flute-like  voice,  and  with  the 
little  rocking  of  the  body  which  was  habitual  with  him. 


[Written  f"r  Ballon*!  ''■  I 

MY    PRECIOUS    KVK. 

A  NIGHT  ADVENTUEE. 
Ji  v  JOIUi    BOM    DIX. 

"If  you  please,  air,  there  in  a  gentleman  in  tin*  office  who  i 
going  by  private  conveyance  to  Efurryville,  and  bo  lays  if  yon 
like  you  can  have  a  seal  in  the  same  carriage,"  hlli''  Mi»«  Tibbel  . 
my  landlady. 

•■  Tiiiuik  my  stars  for  thai !"  1  exclaimed,  starting  op  from  my 
chair  by  the.  fireside,  where  I  liad  been  sitting  for  the  last  two  hours 
in  o  brown  Btndy,  as  I  believe  studying  everything  is 
and  nothing  in  particular  fa  teanedL 

If  Washington  Jrving  had  not  so  inimitably  described  a  wci 
dfty  in  a  I'ountiv  inn,  I  might  have  tried  my  band  at  it.  But  I 
forbear.  The  render,  therefore,  need  only  be  informed  that  ever 
sinee  the  previous  evening — and  it  was  now  eleven  o'clock    in    the, 

moi  aing — I  had  been  compelled  to  remain  in  one  of  the  dullest  of 

taverns  in  one  of  tho  dullest  of  villages,  simply  because  I  bad 
overslept  myssJfj  and  missed  the  morning  stage.    There  was  no 

Other,  BO  that  X  bad  to  make  the  best  of  it.  All  the  papers,  D '■■'■ 
and  old,  were  perused,  an  old  county  history  bad  been  vainly 
ran^u'ked  fur  something  interesting,  and  so  I  had,  in  a  dreamy 
mood,  taken  to  easttc-building  between  the  burs  of  the  grate  for 
lack  of  more  remunerative  occupation,  when  my  reverie  was 
broken  in  upon  by  the  above  welcome  intelligence  conveyed  by 
my  landlady. 

"  Give  my  compliments  to  the  gentleman,  and  say  I  am  obliged 
to  him ;  and  I'll  ho  ready  in  five  minutes.  Who  may  the  very 
obliging  individual  be?" 

"  Well,  sir,  I  don't  know  his  name;  but  he's  a  rather  odd-look- 
ing man — here  he  comes.  This  is  the  parlor,"  added  my  land- 
lady, addressing  some  one  I  heard  coming  along  the  passage. 

"Your  servant,  sir,"  said  a  very  tall  and  very  slenderly  built 
personage  who  entered  the  room.  "  Happening  by  ebance  tohcar 
that  a  gentleman  wanted  to  get  to  Hurryvillc,  and  as  I  am  going 
in  that  direction  I  thought  I  would  offer  you  a  seat  in  my  carriage. 
When  you  are  ready,  I  am." 

I  expressed  my  acknowledgements,  and  shortly  was  seated  op- 
posite him  in  his  carriage,  which  was  a  closed  one.  From  this 
circumstance  I  fancied  he  might  be  a  medical  man,  but  of  course 
on  so  slight  an  acquaintance  I  could  not  venture  to  sound  him  as 
to  what  his  business  or  profession  might  he.  He  was  well-informed, 
affable  and  polite ;  but  yet,  as  I  looked  him  in  the  face,  a  strange 
sensation  crept  over  me,  why  or  wherefore  I  could  not  for  the  life 
of  me  tell.  I  had  never  seen  a  precisely  similar  expression  on 
the  face  of  any  human  being  before,  and  was  fairly  puzzled  to 
account  for  the  mysterious  tremor  which  agitated  my  whole 
nervous  system. 

Although  I  knew  that  it  was  exceedingly  ill-bred  to  stare  in  any 
one's  countenance,  I  yet  could  not  resist  the  inclination  to  look 
full  in  the  face  of  the  stranger.  I  had  read  over  and  over  again 
of  the  fascination  exercised  by  the  rattlesnake — 'of  the  power  of 
the  human  eye  over  the  lion — but  had  been  a  continued  skeptic 
with  respect  to  the  reality  of  such  matters.  Now,  however,  I  be- 
gan to  waver  in  my/  belief,  for  there  certainly  was  a  something 
fearfully  attractive  in  the  eye  of  my  travelling  companiou.  It  was 
the  most  remarkable  eye  I  had  ever  seen,  and  I  could  only  com- 
pare it  with  that  of  the  basilisk,  as  it  looked  nnwinkingly  on  me. 
I  say  unwinkingly,  for  strange  to  tell,  though  I  watched  it  narrow- 
ly, its  lids  never  moved.  The  companion  eye  went  through  the 
natural  motions  easily  enough,  but  the  right  eye,  cold,  blue  and 
stern,  was  as  quiet  as  the  stony  visual  organs  of  the  Egyptian 
Sphynx  itself. 

At  length,  to  escape  from  its  perpetual  gaze,  for  the  eye  stared 
directly  at  me,  I  feigned  to  fall  asleep,  in  the  hope  that  it  would 
close  also.  I  dozed  for  a  few  minutes,  but  on  awaking  there  was 
the  eye  as  broad  open  as  before ;  it  absolutely  seemed  to  look  into 
my  very  soul.  What  a  capital  eye,  I  thought,  it  would  be  for  the 
members  of  a  vigilance  committee,  or  for  an  astronomer ;  and  just 
as  the  latter  idea  flitted  through  my  brain,  my  companion  thrust 
his  head  partially  out  of  the  window  as  if  to  look  at  cloudy  indi- 
cations of  the  weather. 

The  sun,  which  until  now  had  been  partially  obscured,  shone 
with  amazing  brilliancy,  and  its  beams  fell  full  on  the  face  of  my 
fellow-traveller.  Instantly  he  closed  his  left  eye,  but  tho  other  re- 
mained unaffected  by  the  rierce  blaze  of  sunshine  which  fell  upon 
it.  Drawing  from  his  pocket  a  handkerchief,  he  proceeded  to 
wipe  the  moisture  from  his  left  eye,  but  his  ever  open  right  orb 
seemed  proof  against  an  overflow  of  the  lachrymal  gland.  What 
manner  of  eye  could  it  possibly  be  ?  I  ran  over  the  whole  cata- 
logue of  eyes — mole's  eyes,  owl's  eyes,  argus  eyes,  and  what  not. 
Clearly  the  one  before  me  was  none  of  these ;  and  the  more  I 
looked  at  it  the  more  nervous  and  puzzled  I  grew. 

"  A  splendid  bit  of  landscape  this,  sir,"  observed  the  stranger, 
as  he  threw  up  the  window  of  the  carnage  in  order  to  afford  a 
better  view  of  it. 

I  looked  not  at  the  landscape,  but  at  him,  "  and  still  the  wonder 
grew,"  for,  though  his  left  eye  was  rolling  with  pleasure  as  it 
looked  at  the  lovely  scenery,  his  right  eye  still  kept  up  its  broad, 
ceaseless  stare  at  me.  I  was  its  object  of  attention  or  persecution. 
Nothing  in  the  whole  universe  occupied  its  Held  of  vision  but  my- 
self. If  I  could  have  looked  on  its  retina,  I  was  certain  I  should 
have  seen  myself  depicted  there.  The  left  eye  was  devoted  to 
landscape,  the  right  eve  appropriated  the  figure — my  figure. 
Sometimes  a  ray  .of  sunshine  glanced  suddenly  into  the  carriage 
at  abrupt  turnings  of  the  road,  and  then  I  watched  through  my 
fingers,  slily  placed  before  my  eyes,  to   sec  whether  the  pupil 


would'  ■   does   naturally;  but  no,  there   remained  the 

bright  spot,  as  round,  a*  large  as  ever.    Sad  not  the  Eris 
been  so  bright,  so  beautiful!  die  eye  of  a 

corpse  for  all  the  expression  or  motion  it  exhibited. 

We  talked  tome  tin  sets;  when  our  conversa- 

tion grew  dull  be  took  a  U>ok  from  hi*  pocket  Now,  thought  I, 
I  shall  be  freed  from  tin-  gaze  of  that  aerui>ed  eve  !  The  l*>ok 
opened,  and  leaning  back  on  nil  seal  he  beam  eanusdrto 
peruse  it.  In  the  hope  of  diverting  my  attention,  I  looked  out  of 
the  window  for  a  short  time,  but  to  my  horror,  when  I 
glanced  oi  tb<  man,  one  eye  was  fixed  on  the  page, 

but  the  Other  glared  on  me.     It  •.-.■.  unwinking, 

I  could  ICC  'be  other  eye  i-parklc  with  fun,  and  the  mouth 

panion  read  from  a  volume  of  Wendell  Boh 

works,  but  tlii -i  eye  hud  no  more  humor  in  it  than  hud  the   I  ; 
Hamlet's  father's  ghost.     It  looked  sternly  at  me>;  and  I  at  la'.t 
began  to  fancy  it  was  die  identical  "evil  eye"  itself,  of  which  I  had 
often  read  in  nceromantir  and  cabalistic  tomes. 

It    began    to  grow    dark.      The    rtranger  put    by  fail  book,  and 

gave  unmistakable  symptoms  of  drowsiness.  Now,  thought  I,  I 
fdmll  to  a  certainty  be  freed  from  the  persecution  of  tins  horriblo 
optic-.    lie  lay  back  against  the  cushions,  threw  a  hsdidkesxhicf 

DV)  '   his  In-ad,  and  *'  addre--..|  himself  to  Bleep."      To  my  horror, 

although  he  appeared  to  slumber  as  profoundly  a-  the  seven  sleep- 
ers themselves,  or  the  enchanted  lady  in  'fenny-on'*  poem,  or  the 
marble  maiden  in  the  Arabian  Night',  or  as  Hip  Van  Winkle 
himself,  that  eye  still  refused  to  acknowledge  meinfinence  of  Hor- 
pheus.  The  hft  eye  was  sealed  in  slumber,  the  lower  jaw  dropped 
on  the  chest,  the  nose  snored  like  a  stertorous  trombone,  I  u;  that 
eye  was  wide  awake,  and  looked  more  ghastly  and  fixedly  than  it 
had  yet  done.  If  I  had  committed  murder,  it  could  not  have 
been  more  intent  on  looking  me  through  and  through.  Cole: 
"  Ancient  Mariner,"  who  held  the  wedding  guc-t  "  with  his  flit- 
tering eye,"  was  not  more  terrible  to  the  latter  than  the  stranger 
had  now  become  to  myself.  The  glance  of  the  accursed  orb  fol- 
lowed my  every  motion.  I  huddled  into  the  corner  of  the  vehicle ; 
it  was  of  no  use.  I  believe  it  would  have  searched  rne  out  had  I 
hidden  myself  in  the  innermost  chamber  of  the  pyramid  of  King 
Cheops.  Presently  I  enjoyed  a  brief  respite,  for  it  became  quite 
dark  ;  but  short  was  my  period  of  repose.  The  full  moon  ap- 
peared, and  in  its  pale  beams  the  unshnt  eye  absolutely  glared. 
If  it  was  fearful  by  daylight,  it  was  absolutely  ghastly  in  the  moon- 
beams. I  had  read  of  the  "  light  in  a  dead  man's  eye,"  but  I 
never  knew  before  what  a  fearful  sort  of  illumination  it  wa?. 

Still  the  stranger  slept,  still  the  eye  was  wide  awake.  Presently 
I  thought  I  beheld  some  sort  of  motion  in  it ;  yes,  the  pupil  did 
certainly  move.  Encouraged  by  this  evidence  that  it  was  human, 
and  chiding  my  foolish  fears,  I  bent  forward,  and  to  my  utter  as- 
tonishment beheld  a  spider  deliberately  crawling  over  its  surface. 
The  insect  had  let  itself  down  from  the  roof  of  the  carriage,  and 
was  now  actually  spinning  a  web  over  the  open  eye  !  The  very 
idea  of  the  sensation  caused  by  eight  spider  legs  tickling  my 
tunica  conjunctiva,  made  me  wink  spasmodically,  but  the  mysteri- 
ous eye  took  not  the  slightest  note  thereof.  I  believe  it  would  not 
have  felt  either  a  u  mote  "  or  a  "  beam  "  in  it.  In  the  Arctic  re- 
gions it  would  never  have  been  affected  by  snow-blindness,  and  on 
the  sandy  desert  it  would  have  defied  opthalmia.  With  such  an 
eye,  I  fancied  Milton  would  never  have  had  to  complain  poetically 

that 

'•  Wisdom  at  one  entrance  (was)  quite  shot  out." 

My  nerves  had  now  been  strung  to  their  utmost  degree  of  ten- 
sion. The  eye  began  to  grow  preternaturally  large,  like  those 
great  staring  models  which  we  see  in  spectacle-makers'  windows. 
At  length  I  fell  into  an  uneasy  slumber — sleep  it  could  not  be 
called — but  still  the  eye  kept  me  company.  I  fancied  I  had  be- 
come transparent — that  all  my  actions  were  visible  to  that  omni- 
scient organ  which  was  deliberately  examining  into  all  my  actions 
and  motions.  There  was  one  cherished  secret,  however,  that  I 
struggled  to  conceal  from  its  searching  gaze.  Enshrined  in  my 
heart  of  hearts  was  the  image  of — of — yes,  I  will  confess  the  soft 
impeachment — the  image  of  Arabella  Jones.  Should  that  divin- 
ity be  rudely  stared  at  ?  Forbid  it,  delicacy,  forbid  it  all  diat  is 
sacred  in  youthful  love  !  But  forbidding  was  of  little  use  ;  the  eye 
glared  eveu  into  the  inner  chamber  of  my  affections,  upon  their 
beloved  object.  What  man  could  stand  that  ?  I  could  not,  and 
with  a  splendid  ''  one,  two,  three  "  movement  of  my  list,  I  pitched 
frantically  into  the  intrusive  organ.  That  respected  gentleman, 
the  late  Mr.  William  Poole,  of  pugilistic  memory,  could  not  have 
executed  the  scientific  movement  more  adroitly.  I  was  preparing 
to  follow  up  my  attack,  when — • 

"  What  the  deuce  are  you  doing,  sir  ?    Are  you  mad  I" 

I  was  wide  awake  in  an  instant.  The  stranger  sat  before  me 
with  blood  streaming  from  his  nose,  and  only  one  eye  visible  ! 
The  other,  the  mysterious,  unshutable  organ  had  vanished.  His 
left  eye  was  literally  the  only  one  left.  What  had  become  of  the 
other  ? 

Good  Heavens  !  what  bad  I  done  ?  I  stamped  my  foot  violent- 
lv  on  the  carriage  floor  in  order  thoroughly  to  convince  myself 
that  I  was  not  still  dreaming  but  wide  awake.  As  I  stamped,  I 
felt  something  scrunch  beneath  the  heel  of  my  boot.  The  stran- 
ger heard  it  also. 

"  There  goes  twenty-five  dollars  I"  gasped  my  companion. 
"  You've  knocked  my  precious  eye  out,  and  ruined  it  forever  !'' 

Aud  so  I  had — it  was  made  of  glass  ! 


Remember  that  your  children,  your  wife,  and  your  servants, 
have  rights  and  feelings;  treat  them  as  you  would  treat  persons 
wdio  could  turn  again.  Apply  these  doctrines  to  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  as  a  magistrate.  Rank  poisons  make  good  medi- 
cines ;  error  and  misfortune  may  be  turned  into  wisdom  and  im- 
provement.— ^iilncy  Smith. 
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THE  FRANKLIN  MEDALS. 

Wo  present  on  tin's  page  two 
interesting   original    drawings 
made  expressly  for  our  paper 
by   Mr.  C'hninpney.     The  first 
delineates  on  tho  actual  scale 
the  Franklin  and  City  Medals 
distributed  in  the  public  schools 
of  Boston,  which  arc  of  silver, 
and  arc-  awarded  to  the  pupils 
who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves by  scholarship  and  good 
behaviour  during  tho  year  pre- 
ceding   the    annual    examina- 
tions.    This  system  of  reward- 
ing diligence  and  good  conduct 
has    always  worked  well — the 
"  gift  of  Franklin,"  and  the  re- 
wards  bestowed    by  the    city, 
producing  a  healthy  spirit  of 
emulation    among    the  pupils. 
The  exhibitions  of  the  schools 
occurred  this  year  as  follows : — 
Latin  School," July  11  ;  English 
High   School,  July  13  ;   Girls' 
High  and  Normal  School,  July 
14;  and  the  Grammar  Schools, 
July  21.     The  scene  of  our  sec- 
ond engraving  is  laid  in  one  of 
the    Grammar  Schools.      The 
committee  are  in  the  act  of  sus- 
pending a  medal  to  the  neck  oi 
one  of  the  fortunate  young  la- 
dies, who  is  bending  gracefully 
forward  to  receive  it ;  and  be- 
hind her  arc  arranged  a  group 
of  her  fortunate  companions, 
while  the  spectators  of  the  in- 
teresting ceremony  are  crowded 
together  in  the  room,  filling  up 
even  the  window  seats.     These 
rewards  are  bestowed  with  strict 
impartiality,    and     hence     the 
great  value  attached  to  them  by 
the  recipients.      By  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  school 
committee,  "  the  district  com- 
mittee shall  determine  on  the  scholars  who  are  to  receive  the 
medals  and  certificates  of  merit  in  their  respective  schools,  and 
return  the  names  to  the  secretary  at  least  four  days  before  the  an- 
nual exhibition.     It  shall  also  be  their  duty,  on  the  day  of  exhibi- 
tion, to  present  the  medals  and  certificates  to  the  pupils  to  whom 
they  have  been  awarded.     The  number  of  medals  and  certificates 
of  merit  to  be  awarded,  in  each  school,  shall  be  based  upon  the 
number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  school.     Each  school  shall  be 
entitled  to  one  medal  and  one  of  each  of  the  certificates  of  merit 
for  every  sixty  scholars  upon  the  school  register.     But,  in  any 
school  where  the  number  of  scholars  in  the  first  class  is   compara- 
tively small,  the  number  of  medals  awarded  shall  be  proportionably 
less;  and  it  shall  never  exceed  one-third  of  the  number  of  candi- 
dates examined,  nor  shall  any  pupil  be  promoted  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  number  of  candidates.     In  any  school  where 
there  are  no  scholars  much  advanced  in  improvement,  no  medal 


THE   FRANKLIN   MEDALS. 


shall  be  awarded.  General  scholarship,  and  more  especially  good 
conduct,  shall  be  taken  into  consideration  in  awarding  the  medals 
and  certificates;  and,  in  order  that  a  just  assignment  maybe  made, 
the  district  committee  shall  critically  examine  the  candidates,  and 
inspect  the  school  records  of  their  standing."  The  school  com- 
mittee consists  of  the  mayor  of  the  city,  the  president  of  the  com- 
mon council,  and  of  members  chosen  by  the  several  wards  of  the 
city.  The  school  committee  choose  a  secretary  and  other  subor- 
dinate officers.  The  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Boston,  placed 
under  the  care  and  management  of  the  school  committee,  are  the 
following,  viz.,  211  primary  schools,  each  containing  about  60 
pupils  between  four  and  eight  years  of  age ;  18  grammar  schools, 
each  containing,  on  an  average,  about  650  pupils ;  one  Latin 
school  and  one  English  high  school  for  boys;  and  one  high  and 
normal  school  for  girls.  Each  of  these  three  schools  for  the  higher 
courses  of  instruction  usually  contains  about  200  pupils.    Boston 


may  well  be  proud  of  her  free 
schools.  They  fit  her  sons  and 
daughters  for  every  sphere  of 
active  life,  and  also  lay  the 
foundation  for  the  highest  lite- 
rary and  scientific  culture.  Tho 
course  of  stndics  at  the  world- 
famed  Latin  school  is  almost 
collegiate ;  while  many  men 
eminent  in  science  have  had  no 
further  academical  education 
than  that  furnished  by  the  high 
school .  The  English  grammar 
schools  send  forth  graduates 
well  grounded  in  all  the  ele- 
ments of  an  excellent  English 
education,  to  which  some  ele- 
gant accomplishments  are  also 
now  added.  We  select  a  single 
one  from  among  the  many  tri- 
butes to  the  merit  of  our  schools 
by  those  who  have  enjoyed  their 
training,  and  whose  voice  has 
an  authoritative  weight.  In  a 
speech  at  Faneuil  Hall  at  one 
of  the  anniversary  school  din- 
ners, Edward  Everett  (then 
governor  of  Massachusetts),  in 
speaking  of  our  Boston  schools, 
said,  "  I  am  sure  I  owe  them 
more  than  I  can  ever  repay. 
They  gave  me  a  better  educa- 
tion than  I  had  the  means  oi 
getting  in  any  other  way.  Of 
the  numerous  public  occasions 
of  different  kinds  to  which  the 
courtesy  paid  to  my  official 
character  calls  me,  there  is  none 
which  I  attend  with  greater 
pleasure  than  tliis  anniversary. 
There  is,  indeed,  none  in  which, 
whether  as  parents  or  citizens, 
we  should  take  a  stronger  inter- 
est. The  importance  of  schools 
is  certainly  not  overlooked  in 
this  community ;  but  it  is  not 
overvalued — it  cannot  be.  Lib- 
eral provision  is  made  for  their  support,  but  not  extravagant  pro- 
vision. No  expense  which  any  reasonable  man,  or  body  of  rea- 
sonable men,  would  recommend  for  such  a  purpose  could  be  ex- 
travagant. I  mean,  in  a  word,  that  the  object  is  of  almost  inesti- 
mable importance.  *  *  *  This  (education)  is  the  one  living 
fountain,  which  must  water  every  part  of  the  social  garden,  or  its 
beauty  withers  and  fades  away.  Of  course,  sir,  I  mean  moral  and 
religious,  as  well  as  mental  education.  This  is  a  single  avenue, 
straight  and  narrow  at  first,  but  gradually  widening,  which  all 
must  tread  who  would  arrive  at  usefulness  and  a  good  name. 
This  is  the  temple  which  all  must  enter;  like  that  which  Marcel- 
lus  erected  to  Virtue  at  Borne,  through  which  lay  the  only  path  to 
the  temple  of  honor.  Its  one  simple  portal  stands  unbarred  for 
the  mighty  company  of  emulous  youth.  There  is  room  for  all ;  and 
when  they  have  entered  in,  a  thousand  doors  fly  open  before  them, 
leading  to  every  hall  of  prosperity  and  virtuous  fame." 
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OLD    SPANISH   FORTIFICATION   AT   SAN   BIAS,   MEXICO. 


OLD  SPANISH  FORTIFICATION  AT  SAN  BLAS,  MEXICO. 

The  accompanying  engraving  of  a  very  interesting  scene,  is  from 
n  drawing  by  Champncy,  made  from  an  original  executed  for  us 
on  tlic  spot.  The  gentleman  to  whom  we  arc  indebted  for  the 
drawing  assures  us  of  its  minute  fidelity.  This  fortification,  which 
once  seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  all  assault,  stands  on  a  cliff  on  the 
Pacific  const,  a  crumbling,  melancholy  vestige  of  former  strength. 
On  one  of  its  huge  stones  is  inscribed, the  date,  "A.  D.,  1627." 
At  that  period  San  Bias  was  the  great  navy-yard  of  Mexico,  and 
the  fortress  was  erected  to  protect  it.  Even  at  this  present  day 
the  traveller  may  see  gigantic  anchors,  and  the  remains  of  huge 
chains  (vastly  larger  than  any  ngw  in  use)  rusting,  half  buried  in 
the  sands  of  the  beach.  Ninety  gun  ships  were  formerly  built  at 
this  port.  The  old  fort  stands  on  the  edge  of  an  immense  cliff 
which  rises  perpendicularly  from  a  plain,  presenting  a  singular 
appearance,  for  it  is  nearly  as  level  as  water.  In  the  foreground 
are  grouped  a  number  of  characteristic  men  in  their  picturesque 
costumes,  and  horses  in  their  peculiar  trappings.  The  solid- 
wheeled  cattle-wagon  sketched  here,  was  an  individual  specimen 
introduced  by  a  daring  innovator,  such  a  thing  having  never  be- 
fore been  seen  at  San  Bias,  and  creating  quite  a  sensation  among 
the  drivers  of  the  pack-trains.  The  view  from  the  wall  of  the  old 
ruin  is  magnificent — with  the  broad,  tlrrobbing  sea  in  front,  and 
the  tropical  country  stretching  far  away  in  the  distance  on  the 
road  to  the  city  of  Mexico.  The  old  town  of  San  Bias  is  now  but 
a  miserable  vestige,  and  the  old  crumbling  fort,  with  grass,  bushes 
and  even  good-sized  trees  springing  from  the  crevices  in  its  im- 
mense walls,  its  enormous  guns  dismounted,  rusted  and  worthless, 
is  to  the  looker-on  a  silent  but  very  eloquent  homily  on  the  vanity 
of  human  greatness.  No  one  familiar  with  the  story  of  the  con- 
quest of  Mexico  can  fail 
to  discover  the  hand  of 
retributive  justice  in  the 
calamities  that  befell  the 
cruel  and  rapacious  na- 
tion that  sent  forth  its  ar- 
mies to  the  subjugation 
of  the  new  world.  Hu- 
manity was  outraged  in 
their  fell  career,  human- 
ity was  avenged  in  their 
fall.  "We  cannot  read 
without  n  shudder  the 
talc  of  tho  campaign  of 
Cortez,  nor  can  the  bril- 
liant valor  displayed  by 
his  handful  of  mail-clad 
warriors  blind  us  to  tho 
ruthless  acts  committed 
under  the  banner  of  Cas- 
tile and  Arragon.  In 
Peru,  under  Pizarro,  the 
same  rapacity  and  cruel- 
ty were  exhibited.  In 
Hispaniolathc  fate  of  the 
native  population  was 
yet  more  sad.  A  gentle 
race,  living  almost  with- 
out labor  on  the  bounties 
of  nature,  they  were  com- 
pelled by  their  conquer- 
ors to  perform  the  most 
laborious  tasks,  and  rap- 
idly faded  away  under 
them.  The  whole  course 
of  the  Spaniards  on  this 
continent  was  thus  mark- 
ed by  injustice  and  op- 
pression ;  and  the  pres- 
ent loss  of  national 
influence  which  marks 
the  Spanish  character 
may  not  be  unjustly  re- 
garded as  the  inevitable 
sequence  of  their  course 
as  to  other  peoples. 


UNITED  STATES  STEAM  FRIGATE  NIAGARA. 

We  present  on  this  page  a  fine  picture  of  the  United  States 
steam  frigate  Niagara,  as  she  appears  under  canvass,  with  the 
stars  and  stripes  fluttering  gaily  from  her  mizzen-peak,  drawn  ex- 
pressly for  ns  by  Mr.  Hill.  The  Niagara  is  now  engaged,  as  our 
readers  arc  aware,  in  the  peaceful  service  of  laying  down  a  portion 
of  the  great  submarine  telegraph  cable,  which  will  place  England 
and  America  in  instantaneous  communication  with  each  other. 
May  it  prove  a  bond  of  peace  and  friendship  !  The  Niagara,  a 
screw  steamer,  but  spreading  a  vast  amount  of  canvass,  has  been 
perfectly  successful,  and  we  may  regard  her  as  the  floating  monu- 
ment of  the  lamented  George  Steers,  the  builder.  During  the  re- 
cent visit  of  the  Niagara  to  England  it  was  noticed,  as  a  strange 
coincidence,  that  while  she  was  riding  proudly  off  Tilbury  Fort, 
in  a  shipbuilder's  yard,  almost  within  musket-shot  of  her  pennant, 
the  pleasure-yacht  America,  the  fastest  sailer  in  the  world,  the 
victor  of  the  combined  fleet  of  English  yachts,  George  Stecrs's 
master-piece  of  building,  lay  dropping  to  pieces  with  dry  rot. 
And  the  cunning  hand  that  fashioned  both  these  vessels — the 
giant  and  the  dwarf — is  mouldering  in  an  early  grave.  In  build- 
ing the  Niagara,  Mr.  Steers  had  four  conflicting  purposes  to  recon- 
cile— to  make  her  a  good  gun-boat,  good  sea-boat,  good  sailer  and 
good  steamer ;  the  result  is  a  kind  of  compromise — the  fastest 
sailer  in  the  world,  one  of  the  fastest  steamers,  a  fine  sea-boat,  and 
a  man-of-war,  Her  length  over  all  is  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  feet;  breadth  (extreme),  fifty-six  feet  six  inches;  depth  ot 
hold,  thirty-two  fec't  six  inches ;  and  her  burden  five  thousand  two 
hundred  tons,  or  nearly  two  thousand  tons  larger  than  the  Hima- 
laya. After  she  has  laid  the  Atlantic  submarine  cable,  the  Niagara 
will  be  fully  armed  and  equipped  for  war,  with  twelve  Dahlgren 
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guns,  eleven  inches  diameter  in  the  bore,  and  throwing  a  solid 
shot  of  the  enormous  weight  of  two  hundred  and  seventy  pounds 
a  distance  of  seven  thousand  yards,  or  four  miles.  The  shells  for 
these  guns  will  weigh  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  ;  and  the 
guns  themselves,  weighing  fourteen  tons,  have  been  cast  at  the 
West  Point  Foundry,  near  New  York.  While  alongside,  the  spars 
seem  heavy;  yet,  from  the  deck,  compared  with  the  vast  bulk  ol 
the  hull,  they  appear  almost  too  light.  Their  extreme  length 
from  step  to  truck  is — mainmast,  two  hundred  and  forty-tliree 
feet ;  foremast,  two  hundred  and  nineteen  ;  and  mizzen,  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-nine.  The  mainyard  is  one  hundred  and  six  feet 
long,  and  the  foreyard  ninety-four.  Between  the  bulwarks,  whis- 
pering-pipes are  laid,  running  from  the  quarter-deck  to  the  forecas- 
tle, and  all  the  officers'  orders  are  thus  transmitted  with  perfect  cer- 
tainty and  speed.  In  the  engine-room,  the  whole  motive-power  is 
placed  amidships,  and  occupies  less  space  with  regard  to  the  force 
employed,  than  the  engines  of  any  ordinary  vessel.  The  engine- 
room  is  about  twenty-eight  feet  long  by  twenty-six  wide,  and  nine 
staircases  are  so  arranged  as  to  make  all  parts  of  it  easily  accessi- 
ble. The  three  engines,  by  Murphy  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  are 
direct-acting,  three  feet  stroke,  with  connecting  rods  between  the 
cylinders  and  cranks.  The  cylinders  are  seventy-two  inches  in 
diameter  {nearly  the  same  size  as  those  of  the  Great  Eastern),  and 
placed  horizontally  across  the  vessel,  so  that  the  motion  of  the 
piston  is  from  side  to  side.  The  shaft  upon  which  the  whole  force 
is  brought  to  bear,  is  one  hundred  and  nineteen  feet  long,  fifty 
inches  in  circumference,  and  weighs  nearly  fifty  tons.  The  pro- 
peller is  of  brass,  with  two  fans,  nineteen  feet  in  diameter,  and 
having  a  pitch  of  thirty-two  feet.  The  cylinders  are  all  on  the 
starboard  side  of  the  vessel,  the  condensers  on  the  port.     Each  of 

the  latter  has  within  it- 
self an  air-pump  and  hot 
well.  The  air-pumps  are 
double-acting,  and  work 
direct  from  the  maiu  pis- 
ton-rod, as  do  also  the 
force-pumps.  A  six- 
inch  bilge  injection  is 
attached  to  each  con- 
denser, and  can  be  used 
at  a  moment's  notice  to 
free  the  slup  from  water. 
In  addition  to  these  are 
two  bilge-pumps,  con- 
nected by  the  crank- 
shaft to  the  engine,  and 
in  constant  operation,  so 
that  at  all  times  the  hold 
is  dry.  There  are  four 
boilers,  on  the  vertical 
tubular  principle.  Each 
of  them  is  twenty-one 
feet  by  eleven  feet  deep, 
and  fifteen  feet  high,  and 
has  a  total  lire  surface  of 
17,500  feet,  and  a  grate 
surface  of  484  square 
feet.  Working  at  a  pres- 
sure of  twenty  pounds 
gives  a  power  of  2000 
horses,  and  at  that  force 
the  revolutions  are  only 
forty- fire  per  minute. 
During  her  voyage  from 
New  York,  the  consump- 
tion of  coal  was,  at  some 
periods,  as  low  as  twelve 
tons  per  day,  and  it  never 
rose  above  fifty-six.  The 
average  for  full  power 
may  be  taken  at  fifty 
tons  per  day.  The  stow- 
age room  of"  the  Niagara 
is  for  800  tons  of  coals, 
which  will  last  for  16 
days  at  full  speed. 
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[Written  for  Bullou's  Pictorial,] 
THE  PENITENT. 

BY  JAMES   FRANKLIN   FITTS. 

She  knelt  fit  evon  by  the  convent  altar, 

]  lor  hood  hulf  fallen  from  her  saintlike  face, 
While  iu  the  chapel  rose  the  fervent  psalter 

From  pious  sisters  to  the  throne  of  grace 

Her  pleading  eyes  were  raised  in  supplication, 
Iler  hands  were  clasped  upon  her  heaving  breast; 

And  as  her  lips  wore  moved  in  adoration) 
A  crucifix  was  to  her  bosom  pressed. 

Just  as  with  broken  heart  and  spirit  weary 
The  tears  of  sorrow  filled  her  upturned  eyes. 

She  hoard  the  solemn  chant,  the  Misorero, 
Iu  swelling  volume  from  the  chapel  rise. 

"0  God,"  she  cried,  in  accents  sweet  yet  thrilling, 
"Canst  thou  regard  my  sorrows  and  my  tears? 
Knowing  my  sin,  art  thou  in  mercy  willing 
To  blot  the  fatal  record  of  the  years? 

"0,  would  that  now  my  sin  were  all  forgiven! 
Would  that  with  angels  I  might  smile  again! 
Father  of  mercy,  to  the  courts  of  heaven 
Canst  thou  receive  a  sorrowing  Magdalen?" 

The  moonlight  through  the  chancel  softly  shining 

Seemed  as  a  sweet  assurance,  heaven-sent : 
For  now  upon  the  altar  stops  recliniDg, 

Reposed  the  fair  form  of  the  penitent. 

Composed  her  features  in  a  sweet  expression, 
Free  from  each  trace  of  sorrow,  sin  and  care : 

For  now  she  wept  no  more  for  her  transgression, 
The  robe  of  shame  was  no  more  her's  to  wear. 

This  was  but  lifeless  clay — the  soul  immortal 
Had  passed  away  from  sin  and  guilt  on  earth, 

And  risen  to  paradise,  within  its  portal 
Was  purified  by  its  celestial  birth. 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

MADALAINE    STANLEY. 

A  STOUT  OF  THE  IRISH  REBELLION. 

BY    MItS.    J.    D.    BALDWIN. 

"Walter  Geohge  de  Lindsay  had  returned  to  his  home, 
having  been  absent  above  a  year.  And  now  a  knot  of  idlers  had 
met  in  Biddy  Doyle's  shibbin,  a  small  wayside  inn,  situated  be- 
tween Macroom  and  Bantry. 

"And  how  did  the  young  masther  look  i"  asked  Biddy,  of  the 
post-boy,  Barney  McYone. 

"  Och,  an  it's  well  he's  lookin',  intirely !"  put  in   Oyn  Farrel, 
before  Barney,  to  whom  the  question  had  been  addressed,  had 
time  to  reply,  who  nevertheless  felt  that  somo  sort  of  remark  was 
expected,  added  reverently ; 
"  Thanks  be  to  God  !" 

"  Well,  now  he's  back  there's  no  knowin'  how  soon  the  game- 
keeper will  get  a  hint  agin  threspassers,"  suggested  Biddy,  who 
well  knew  that  both  Oyn  and  Barney  were  noted  poachers,  and 
thereby  implied  that  in  such  an  event,  in  her  opinion,  titled  aris- 
tocracy would  have  reached  its  climax. 

The  momentary  silence  following  this  terrible  suggestion  was 
interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a  tall,  well-proportioned  young  man, 
whose  face  would  have  been  eminently  handsome,  but  for  the 
habitual  expression  of  ill-humor  that  curled  his  haughty  lip  and 
settled  on  his  brow.  Biddy  rose  and  curtesied,  handing  a  stool, 
and  ostentatiously  Stirring  the  turf  tire,  while  Oyn  and  Barney 
saluted  him  with  a  low  obeisance  to  which  he  scarcely  deigned  an 
acknowle  dgment. 

"And  so  I  hear  that  "Walter  de  Lindsay  has  arrived  ?"  he  said, 
in  a  tone  of  easy  indifference. 

"  We  wor  jist  spakin'  of  it,  afore  you  came  in,"  chimed  in  Biddy, 
"  and  were  sayin'  it  was  like  he'd  be  strollin'  off  to  his  ould  tutor's 
at  the  parsonage,  now  that  Miss  Madalaine  has  grown  up,  intirely." 
"Let  him  look  to  it !"  he  replied,  fiercely ;  then  pausing,  as  if 
ashamed  of  his  vehemence,  added  ;  "  at  least  as  long  as  I  remain 
there." 

Biddy  saw  her  error,  and  looking  from  the  window,  as  if  for 
something  to  turn  the  subject,  suddenly  exclaimed : 

"  Sorra  a  bit  o'  me  !  But  if  there  bent  your  undo,  the  rector, 
and  the  young  masther  along  wid  him  !" 

The  fierce  blood  mounted  to  the  brow  of  Evan  Trevor,  and  he 
hit  his  lip  till  it  became  purple,  but  he  did  not  speak,  neither  did 
he  offer  to  depart.     The  tone  and  angry  look  that  accompanied 
his  words  had  spread  a  gloom  over  the  little  party  around  Biddy's 
hearth ;  no  one  spoke,  though  Biddy,  with  well-meaning  officious- 
ness,  interposed,  stirring  the  fire,  and  bustling  about,  collecting  the 
noggens  for  the  buttermilk,  when  the  door  was  flung  open  and  the 
embryo  M.  P.  entered  the  cabin  with  cordial  courtesy,  exclaiming  : 
"  Can  I  be  right  ?     My  old  comrade,  Evan  Trevor  !" 
In  an  instant  the  scowling  features  became  livid  with  pent  up 
rage,  as   lie,  addressed   in  this  friendly  manner,  drew  himself 
haughtily  up,  answering  with— 
"Did  you  speak  to  me,  sir?" 

"  Yes " — but  before  De  Lindsay  could  say  further,  the  rector, 
with  his  usual  tact  and  suavity,  said : 

"  I  do  not  wonder  that  Evan  did  not  know  you,  Walter,  for  you 
have  shot  up  bravely.     But  come,"  he  added,  looking  imploringly 
at  his  rebellious  nephew.     "  Come — De  Lindsay  is  going  with  me 
to  look  at  the  site  Madalaine  selected  for  the  village  school." 
"  Come,  Evan,"  added  Lindsay,  in  his  old,  frank,  genial  way. 


But  Evan  stared  as  if  he  did  not  comprehend  what  they  meant 
by  inviting  him  to  join  with  his  hated  rival  in  furthering  any  wish 
of  Madalaine,  and  with  a  flushed  brow  ho  replied,  haughtily: 

"  Thank  you,  but  my  path  is  by  Kcim-an-cigh,  the  other  way." 
And  bowing  coldly,  ho  took  the  path  by  the  ravine,  returning  at 
once  to  the  parsonage. 

The  favored  few  among  the  neighboring  gentry  who  had  been 
invited  to  Shannondale  on  the  event  of  De  Lindsay's  arrival,  had 
departed  ;  yet  the  tastefully  decorated  supper-room  did  not  wear 
the  air  of  sadness  imputed  by  a  late  lyrist  to  a  "banquet  hall 
deserted,"  for  the  fair  young  hostess,  Paula  de  Lindsay,  did  not 
tread  her  hall  alone ;  her  brother,  Walter,  and  the  rector's  daugh- 
ter, Madalaine  Stanley,  remained.  The  three  stood  loitering  still 
before  the  blazing  fire. 

Paula  de  Lindsay,  or  as  she  was  designated  by  the  tenantry,  the 
Lady  Paula,  was  a  magnificent  brunette,  above  the  middle  height, 
with  a  superb  figure,  and  all  the  elegance  and  refinement  of  man- 
ner that  high  birth  and  culture  give.  In  her  regal  step  and  head 
of  classic  mould,  as  well  as  in  every  graceful  movement,  an  ob- 
server might  detect  the  legitimate  air  of  class.  But  not  on  her 
did  the  charmed  eye  of  De  Lindsay  rest,  as  he  stood  listening  to 
the  words  of  kindly  welcome  spoken  by  the  rosy  lips  of  Madalaine 
Stanley,  fancying  her  in  his  soul,  a  being  of  a  more  radiant  sphere 
than  this,  sent  to  soothe,  rather  than  dazzle,  to  be  looked  upon  at  a 
holy  distance,  rather  than  loved. 

Yet  was  she  to  him  the  object  of  a  pure,  unchanging,  earthly  wor- 
ship. He  had  loved  her  when  a  high-spirited,  petulant,  yet  manly 
boy,  to  whom  she  was  as  light  and  life — the  fair  morning  star  of 
his  idolatry.  And  now  he  had  returned,  his  college  course  com- 
pleted, from  a  year's  travel  abroad,  to  gaze  more  rapt  than  ever 
on  her  as  she  stood  by  his  magnificent  sister,  who,  her  stately 
dignity  flung  aside,  stood  with  her  rounded  arm  thrown  over  the 
gay  girl's  shoulder. 

Very  beautiful  Madalaine  was  as  she  stood  there,  a  light  chip 
hat  shading  her  radiantly  fair  face,  so  gentle  in  the  childlike  inno- 
cence of  her  every  word  and  look.  Hers  was  the  sweet  expression 
of  angelic  goodness,  that  threw  around  her  pensive  mouth  a 
smile  so  sweet  as  to  be  irresistible.  At  least  so  thought  De 
Lindsay,  as  he  6tood  near,  in  all  the  graceful  beauty  of  early 
manhood,  adjusting  the  shawl  around  her  fragile  form,  laughing 
gaily  under  the  genial  influence  of  such  companionship, — his  hap- 
py spirits,  ruffled  by  his  meeting  with  Evan  Trevor,  all  recovered. 

Bidding  Paula  good  night,  Madalaine  Stanley,  escorted  by  De 
Lindsay,  returned  by  a  path  across  the  fields  to  the  rectory.  The 
night  was  calm  and  starlit,  a  silence  reigning  around  as  complete 
as  though  nature's  self  had  sunk  to  rest.  Under  its  influence  but 
little  was  spoken  by  either,  until  entering  the  garden-gate  of  her 
home,  they  approached  its  quiet  porch,  when  he  said  : 

"  Madalaine,  it  was  just  such  a  starlit  night  as  this  when  we 
parted  here,  and  you  promised  me  to  watch  for  the  evening's  star, 
and  read  my  message  there.  I  have  read  yours,  and  even  as 
though  from  your  own  lips  have  the  words  I  read  there  calmed 
my  spirit  when  far  away.      Did  you,  Madalaine,  read  of  me  thus  V 

Eor  a  moment  she  hesitated,  then  replied : 

"  Yes,  Walter,  last  summer  when  we  visited  Killamey,  I  often 
watched  the  stars  in  the  still  midnight,  when  its  blue  lake  gave 
back  their  sheen,  and  sometimes  when  a  bright  meteor  shot 
athwart  its  surface,  disappearing  in  the  darkness,  while  more  tran- 
quil planets  shone  on,  I  thought  their  quiet  glimmering  preferable 
to  the  dazzling  brilliancy  of  a  more  exalted  career." 

It  was  evidently  not  the  answer  he  had  expected,  for  a  dash  of 
disappointment  was  in  his  tone  as  he  asked  : 

"And  was  this  all  they  taught  my  Madalaine  ?" 

Her  hand  was  withdrawn  from  his  arm,  though  he  knew  that 
her  slight  frame  trembled  as  she  answered  : 

"  The  stars  ever  pointed  downwards,  Walter." 

"What  do  you  mean1?  Surely  you  do  not,  cannot  love  Evan 
Trevor'?"  gasped  De  Lindsay. 

"  Come  to  me  to-morrow,  Walter,  and  I  will  tell  you  all — oven 
though  you  despise  me  for  my  fickleness." 

He  leaned  against  the  column  of  the  porch,  and  spoke  in  a  husky 
tone  that  went  to  her  heart : 

"  You  never  loved  me,  Madalaine  !  Yet,  by  heaven,  I  could 
not  have  believed  this  of  you  !" 

"  0,  do  not  say  I  never  loved  you,  Walter !  Can  you  say  this 
of  die  happy  time  when,  as  my  father's  pupil,  you  had  free  access 
here,  and  we  roamed  together  through  the  woods  of  Shannondale  ? 
At  that  time  you  little  dreamed  of  being  their  master.  But  with 
the  accession  to  an  encumbered  estate  came  the  necessity  of  wealth 
to  support  it,  and  your  uncle  confided  to  my  father  his  project  of 
marrying  you  to  his  ward,  Claudia,  the  orphan  heiress  of  the  rich 
English  banker.  He  even  assured  him  the  marriage  would  take 
place  as  soon  as  you  returned." 

"And  you  believed  this  ?" 

"  Your  uncle  is  my  authority.  Walter,  I  will  deal  frankly  with 
you,  as  your  noble  nature  merits.  When  I  learned  that  a  wealthy 
bride  was  destined  for  you  to  whom  I  had  fondly  hoped  my  own 
fate  would  be  linked,  the  knowledge  cost  me  many  tears,  Still 
my  father  pointed  out  my  duty,  and — " 

"  Why  do  you  hesitate  ?  Speak  on  !"  cried  De  Lindsay,  impa- 
tiently ;  his  suspense  had  been  intolerable. 

"  Come  to-morrow  and  I  will  tell  you  all.  And  now  good 
night.     Think  no  worse  of  me  than  I  deserve." 

The  next  moment  she  had  disappeared  within  the  dimly  lighted 
hall.'  The  door  closed,  and  De  Lindsay  turned  away,  wondering 
what  she  meant. 

"  To-morrow  I  shall  see  her,  and  on  the  issue  of  this  interview 
depends  whether  I  remain  at  Shannondale.  If  she  prefers  Evan — 
but  I  will  not  condemn  her  unheard  ;  to-morrow  will  decide."  And 
torn  with  conflicting  feelings  he  retraced  his  steps  in  a  frame  of 


mind  such  as  none  in  happier  circumstance-  should  venture  to 
despise. 

The  next  morning  whilo  performing  a  variety  of  unnecessary 
attentions  at  the  breakfast  table,  the  old  butler  informed  Do  Lind- 
say that  a  number  of  the  disaffected  were  assembled.in  the  glen, 
having  Evan  Trevor  for  their  leader. 

"  Och,  wisha !  but  he's  a  hairbrained  boy,  an  that's  sure.  If 
he's  taken,  what  will  become  of  the  rector  and  Miss  Madalaine, 
entirely?" 

"Your  interest  seems  to  take  a  wide  range,"  interrupted  De 
Lindsay  ;  "  but  for  any  zeal  of  mine  in  the  matter  of  pursuit,  the 
misguided  boy  need  have  no  fear." 

Then  ordering  his  horse,  he  rode  over  to  the  rectory.  Ushered 
by  the  maid  servant  into  the  parlor,  he  was  met  by  Madalaine, 
who,  pale  and  trembling,  rose  on  his  entrance,  her  white  palms 
clasped,  addressing  him  in  tones  of  deepest  affliction  : 

"  0,  Walter,  try  to  save  him  \" 

De  Lindsay  knit  his  brow  ;  for  a  moment  ho  neither  advanced 
nor  spoke.  Still  that  imploring  look  was  raised  to  his.  Quietly 
he  took  her  cold,  clasped  hands  in  his. 

"  0,  Walter,  will  you,  as  an  officer  high  in  the  esteem  of  govern- 
ment, arrest  this  misguided  man?" 

"  In  the  full  confidence  of  government,  Miss  Stanley,  I  can  see 
no  other  course  to  pursue,"  he  answered,  coldly. 

"  Great  heaven  !  what  will  become  of  him  then  ?" 

"  The  undisciplined  rabble  he  heads  will  never  advance  before 
the  military  that  will  be  ordered  up  from  Macroom  ;  but  disband- 
ing themselves,  will  seek  shelter  among  the  mountains." 

"And  Evan?"  "  » 

"  The  leaders,  only,  will  incur  danger." 

"  My  poor  father !  bowed  beneath  many  afflictions,  he  has 
borne  up  nobly,  but  this  will  be  terrible.  And  for  Evan — con- 
sider his  age,  his  noble  spirit.     O,  he  has  been  led  into  this  !" 

"The  opinion  of  others  may  not  echo  yours,"  he  said,  coldly, 
when  at  that  moment  the  maid  burst  into  the  room  to  say  that  the 
military  had  poured  into  the  glen,  and  that  the  ringleaders  wrere 
taken. 

"  Evan  taken  ?"  echoed  Madalaine,  in  a  tone  of  agony. 

Just  then,  old  Kerry,  putting  his  head  in  the  door,  requested  to 
speak  with  De  Lindsay.  Illy  concealing  his  anger  at  the  inter- 
ruption, he  left  the  room,  but  presently  returned,  and  going  up  to 
Madalaine,  said : 

"  Yes,  Miss  Stanley,  Evan  is  taken.  He  was  captured  about 
an  hour  ago,  and  is  now  on  his  way  to  Dublin  under  a  military 
escort." 

Madalaine,  with  a  low  moan,  fell  lifeless  to  the  floor.  Her  maid 
bent  down  to  raise  the  beautiful  head,  but  De  Lindsay  stood  near 
the  door,  with  knit  brows  and  folded  arms,  until  appealed  to  by 
Susan,  when  he  gently  raised  her  mistress,  unconscious  as  she 
was,  and  laid  her  on  a  sofa,  i^ter  a  few  minutes  she  moaned 
heavily,  then  asked  : 

"  Have  I  been  dreaming  ?  0,  Walter — dearest — best — what  of 
Evan  ?     Tell  me  of  him  V 

"  He  is  a  prisoner." 

"  O,  Walter,  lose  not  a  moment !  try  to  save  him  !     Go !" 

"  With  such  a  prize  in  view,  he  might  have  had  a  nobler 
ambition." 

But  he  stopped.  His  face  had  become  ashy  as  that  of  a  corpse. 
She  laid  her  hand  gently  on  his  arm. 

"  Be  the  sudden  cause  what  it  may,  self-aggrandizement  has  not 
swayed  Evan ;  the  uncertain  spark,  whatever  it  be,  that  has  ignited 
his  restless  nature,  was  never  engendered  upon  any  hope  of  per- 
sonal advantage.  Might  not  his  heading  the  dissatisfied  peasantry 
be  palliated  by  his  youth  ?  0,  anything  but  seeing  him  convicted  ! 
Poverty — exile — anything  save  a  felon's  death  !"  And  she  sobbed 
as  if  her  heart  wrould  break. 

De  Lindsay  stood  a  while  irresolute  ;  then  he  went  over  to  the 
sofa,  took  her  hand,  and  paused  as  if  still  irresolute,  ere  he  said  : 

"  Madaline,  my  family's  influence  is  great.  My  own  you  may 
command.  I  ask  no  pledge,  no  compact.  I  will  ikc  all  the  exer- 
tion you  ask  ;  all  my  influence  with  government ;  failing  these,  my 
fortune  shall  be  at  your  disposal,  to  obtain  connivance  at  his  escape. 
This  accomplished,  may  I  hope  again  to  raise  my  eyes  to  the  shrine 
so  long  worshipped  ?" 

"  Is  that  the  price  of  your  endeavors  ?" 

"  No,  Madalaine,  I  make  no  bargain  for  your  regard  ;  if  I  can- 
not win  your  love,  I  will  never  seek  to  bargain  for  it." 

This  was  said  with  an  air  of  self-respect,  and  tone  of  sadness, 
that  went  to  her  heart,  and  she  saw  him  depart  with  the  feeling 
that  thus  to  wring  that  noble  heart  was  not  the  least  of  her  trials. 
In  the  course  of  the  morning,  Paula  de  Lindsay  drove  over  to  call 
on  her  friend. 

"  The  exemplary  life  of  your  venerable  father  must  have  some 
weight,"  she  said ;  "  and  I  am  sure  Walter  wfonld  do  anything  to 
save  Evan,  wrere  some  pledge  for  the  future  given  himself." 

"  AVhat  pledge  ?"  gasped  Madalaine,  hoarsely,  thinking  it  re- 
ferred to  Evan.  " Anything,  however  difficult,  I  will  promise; 
have  no  fears,  dear  Paula  ;  let  the  pledge  be  named  ;  it  shall  be 
given." 

"  Then  let  us  be  frank,  Madalaine  ;  give  Walter  some-  hope, 
even  as  frail  as  the  straw  the  drowning  cling  to ;  let  him  have 
a  guaranty  of  Evan's  quitting  Ireland,  and  that  you  will  never 
dream  of  following  him,  and  he  will  manage  through  the  influeneo 
of  his  friend,  the  lord  lieutenant,  to  have  the  sentence  of  death 
commuted  to  transportation." 

Madalaine  listened  eagerly  at  first,  then  a  deadly  sickness  paled 
her  cheek,  as  she  asked,  in  a  husky  voice  :  . 

"  What  would  you  want?" 

"A  pledge  that  the  long  devotion  of  his  manly  heart  merits; 
and  one  that  it  would  by  a  lifelong  constancy,  well  repay." 
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Ilii.l  hliu  struck  d  dogges  into  ili<-  breast  -»!'  the  pale  girl,  it  could 
not  Uavo  colled  forth  on  expression  of  greater  pain  than  now  can  ed 
the  ^i<'k  shudder  with  which  her  Iwnds  fell  holplosslj  n1  hoi  ride, 
m  [ret  hood   l""t  over  the  back  of  hor  chair.    Tin:  reply  came 

chokingly  forthj  Beomingly  without  her  will,  eu  ti gh  uttered 

unconsciously : 

"  lie  if*  lust,  then  I" 

On  leaving,  l'aiilii  drove  past  Biddy  Doyle's*  Seeing  Oyn  and 
Barney  nufir  tlic  Bliibbin,flho  beckoned  ti>  the  former, asking  him  it' 
Evan  Trevor  whs  n-ally  captured.  Oyn  seemed  in  no, way  pleased 
wiili  the  appeal. 

"Sorra  a  bit  o' mo  run  toll,  my  lady.  There  war  but  u  few 
gossoons  from  Castloton.  Nono  o' my  people  wen-  there.  Not 
that  they  were  faint-hearted,  but  that  none  of  the  freehold  farmers 

eumilftmnred  the  risin' ;  and  ta-sides,  UlCM  are  00  tliniilors  amOOg 

thorn/1 

Before  Dc  Lindsay  set  out  for 'Dublin,  he  again  culled  at  tho 
rectory.    Madalaine  knew  it  to  bo  he  us  he  drew  up  at  the  porch  ; 

she  rose  us  slie  heard  his  step  in  the  hull,  and  hrcnthlcss  with 
anxiety,  she  BtOOd  unalile  to  move,  while  her  limitation  was  any- 
thing hut  palatable  to  the  young  master  of  Shonnondalo.  Coldly, 
even  sternly,  he  looked  at  her,  whilo  she,  like  a  storm-strieken 
Bower,  shrank  from  his  displeased  glance,  when  she  would  most 
have  craved  his  sympathy. 

"God  is  my  witness,"  who  said,  extending  her  hand,  "how 
willingly  my  heart  would  reconcile  itself  to  your  every  wish,  were 
I  not  under  a  promise  that  binds  mo  to  be  forever  as  a  stranger  to 

you,  Walter !" 

"Bo  it  for  good  or  ill,  I  will  befriend  him  for  yonr  sake." 

She  threw  herself  on  his  breast — was  strained  there  for  one  mo- 
men — then,  freeing  herself  from  his  aims,  uttered  the  words,  to 
him  earth's  direst; 

"  It  may  not  be,  yet  you  can  never  know  how  truly  I  have  ever 
loved  you." 

"Wondering  at  her  mysterious  words,  De  Lindsay  sprang  into 
his  curricle,  and  dashed  along  the  road  to  Dublin.  The  trial  over, 
it  was  De  Lindsay,  who,  faithful  to  his  word,  bore  to  Madalainc 
tho  intelligence  that  tho  death-sentence  was  commuted  to  trans- 
portation for  life.  While  he  spoke,  she  stood  still,  the  rich  brown 
curls  floating  wildly  over  her  neck  and  breast,  contrasting  with 
the  ashy  hue  of  her  cheek,  now  pallid  and  sunken. 

"  Snch  pardon  is  no  grace,  commuting  death  only  for  disgrace." 

"  O,  Madalainc  !  for  his  mad  folly  what  apology  can  you  offer1?" 

She  evaded  a  direct  reply  by  asking : 

"And  do  you  consider  the  heaven-crying  despotism  of  govern- 
ment as  nought  \" 

"  His  life  is  spared  ;  you  know  the  rest.  And  now,  Madalaine, 
on  your  decision  depends  whether  I,  too,  quit  Shannondale  for- 
ever. Speak  but  one  word  ;  say  that  when  time  has  softened  tho 
present  pang,  I  may  still  hope?" 

lie  was  arrested  by  a  wild  shriek. 

"  Walter  !  would  you  cause  me  to  try  which  is  the  deeper,  the 
Kcim-an-eigh  ravine  or  my  own  misery  ?" 

Mournfully  he  raised  her  cold  hand  to  his  lips. 

"  Farewell,  most  loved !  To-morrow  I  leave  Shannondale. 
Should  you  ever  need  me,  you  need  but  write  ;  Paula  will  always 
have  my  address.     Farewell !"     And  he  was  gone. 

Sho  wrote  to  him  but  once  ;  and,  on  reading  the  contents  of  her 
briof  note,  he,  to  the  great  surprise  and  joy  of  honest  Kerry,  or- 
dered post-horses,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  was  flying  with  light- 
ning speed  along  the  turnpike.  Kerry  pondered  and  scratched 
his  head  sagely,  but  in  vain.  The  note  that  sent  his  master  flying 
homeward,  contained  the  pompous  announcement,  clipped  from 
tho  Dublin  Court  Journal,  of  the  marriage  of  Claudia  Howard  to 
the  Earl  of  Ravensdale.     Accompanying  it  were  the  words  : 

"I  have  ever  loved  you,  Walter,  with  all  the  powers  of  my 
truthful  soul ;  loved  you  since  in  boyhood  you  sought  the  pledge 
which  I  gave,  and  have  kept  unchangingly.  You  went  abroad. 
You  either  did  not  write,  or  your  Uncle  Kavcnsdale  intercepted 
your  letters — the  end  was  the  same.  The  earl  called  on  my  fath- 
er ;  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  your  freeing  a  debt-oneumbercd  estate 
by  a  marriage  with  his  ward,  Claudia  Howard.  My  father  ac- 
qniesced  ;  I  was  forbidden  to  think  of  you  ;  and  in  a  frenzied  hour 
of  pride  and  resentment  {assured  that  yourself  were  anxious  to 
wed  the  English  banker's  heiress),  I  agreed  to  become  the  bride 
of  Evan  Trevor.  You  returned,  in  all  your  manly  beauty,  the 
same  generous,  frank  and  noble  Walter  of  old,  and  I  found  I 
loved  you  still.  If  what  must  have  seemed  wayward  in  me, 
grieved  you,  lay  it  to  the  frenzied  dearth  of  hope  in  my  tortured 
heart.  I  never  loved  Evan ;  therefore,  if,  now  that  all  obstacle  is 
removed,  by  your  uncle's  marrying  his  ward  himself,  you  still  care 
to  claim  me,  I  can  offer  you  a  free  and  faithful  heart. 

"Madalaine  Stanley." 

Again  the  supper-room  of  Shannondale  has  been  decked  for  a 
festive  throng  assembled  to  greet  its  master's  arrival;  Again  the 
guests  have  departed,  and  Walter  de  Lindsay  stands  by  the  blazing 
hearth,  his  handsome  face  lit  up  with  a  smile,  his  old  joyous  spirits 
returned.  His  sister  Paula  is  chatting  pleasantly  with  his  fair 
bride,  reminding  her  of  when  they  three  stood  there  before,  on 
tho  night  before  tho  young  Castleton  rebel  Evan  Trevor  was 
captured. 

De  Lindsay  drew  nearer  his  young  bride,  whose  beautiful  eyes 
were  raised  to  his  face  with  a  look  of  inexpressible  tenderness. 
A  slight  blush  suffused  her  check,  once  so  sunken  and  pallid,  as 
she  met  Ms  gaze.  Yet  well  he  knew  she  never  had  a  thought 
that  wandered  a  moment,  amid  all  her  trials,  from  him, — for  that 
young  radiant  bride  was  the  rector's  daughter,  Madalaine  Stanley. 
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man  ,-.„„•■  Into  ttao  world  alone;  all  lean  It  alone.    B»on  » little  child 
dread,  whl  i  ...     ...i  ,.       tbml  II   i"    ihould  be  tummooed  to 

Into  Uocl     i"1  •■ oo  gentle  mi  owed  '"  lead  him  I 

nor  mother  to  onrr)  him  In  her  anna,  nor  little  riator  t<>  share  Id*  trepl- 

.-.    King  and  prfi   t,  rarrlor  I  maiden    phll pher  end  --Mid— all 

walk  thuMiatgutj  Ksilerlaf  algtu*    Dt  QuinqjU  Siupiriadt  Profunda. 

"  ii<>!"  mIi'hiih  the  dying  king; 
■■  lin,  knlgatt  and  tamplftn  bit! 

My  rlon  muiiiiimm"  bring, 

Death  with  mc  TOgCI  war! 

I  go  to  light  thui  warrior  grim— 

Who  ri.i,.,  i„  rido  mi'  then  '  ' 

A1«k!  nor  gallant  knight, 

(for  tomplnr  bj  the  throne, 
On  aid  their  liege  -hli  ftghi 

Mum  be  with  Death  alone! 
And  king,  with  royal  pomp  hcdight, 

Im  mptivt  |cd|  alone  ! 

"JUet,"  iwid  the  dying  pries! ; 
'•  List,  brother  Ansolino! 
Our  Lord  bath  sent  for  mo, 

Ami  thifl  night  mu«t  I  go. 
Now  toll  tho  bell,  and  masses  toll, 

While  beavonward  l  goi" 

Then  the  grand  Te  Doum  was  nung — 

Then  pealed  the  organ  ton*  : 
And  ceusen*  swung,  and  de&th-belle  rung. 
But  tliey  drowned  the  priest's  last  moon; 
*  For  when  o'er  Death's  dark  chasm  he  hung, 
lie  shrank  to  go  alone.' 

"0,  Love,*'  the  maiden  cries, 
"  Do  thou  the  conqueror  stay  ! 
Ilia  cold  hand  claspoth  mine, 

He  lcadeth  me  away  : 
And  whither  he  is  leading  me, 
My  footsteps  fear  to  stray." 

Iter  lover  kissed  her  lips, 
Hearing  her  dying  moan: 
"Ho  shall  not  part  us  thus, 
My  beautiful,  my  own!" 
But  Azrael  also  kissed  her  lips, 
And  her  spirit  passed — atone.' 

"  Mine  eyes  have  read  the  stare, 

God's  mystic  scroll  on  high; 
My  potent  brain  bath  ruled 

The  realms  of  alchemy. 
Earth-delvers  only  fear  the  grave. 

I  hail  its  mystery !" 

But,  ah,  the  sage's  vaunt 

Proved  but  a  boastful  talc! 
His  busy  brain  grew  weak, 

His  cheek  grew  cold  and  pale ; 
Ho,  trembling,  died  as  common  men, 

And  groped  through  Death's  dark  vale. 

"  The  way  I  cannot  eeo ! 

0,  mother,  I'm  afraid.' 
Lot  sister  Bessie  go  with  me," 

The  child  with  wan  lips  said. 
"  Or  let  the  nurse  hold  fast  my  hand, 

Along  the  path  so  dread!" 

Alas !  nor  sister  dear, 

Nor  tender  mother  mild, 
Shall  soothe  each  trembling  fear, 

Walking  beside  the  child; 
Nor  gentle  nurse  shall  lead  his  steps 

Along  the  way  so  wild. 

Thus  monarch  proud,  and  pric3t — 

Thus  warrior  bold,  and  maid : 
Thus  hoary  sage,  and  child. 

The  self-same  halls  must  tread — 
Vast,  silent,  lone,  sepulchral  halls. 

Where  sleep  the  dreamless  dead. 

And  ever  through  the  world 

Swclleth  a  solemn  moan ; 
And  the  burthen  of  its  wail 

Seemeth  u  Alone.'  alone! 
Through  mighty  galleries  of  the  dead 

We  all  must  walk  alone ."' 


A 


[Written  for  BaUou's  Pictorial.] 

NEW    CHARITY. 


BY    MARY    A.    RUSSELL. 


Rise  early  in  the  morning,  not  only  to  avoid  self-reproach,  but 
to  make  the  most  of  the  little  life  that  remains ;  not  only  to  save 
the  hours  lost  in  sleep,  but  to  avoid  that  languor  which  is  spread 
over  mind  and  bodv  for  the  whole  of  that  day  in  which  you  have 
lain  late  in  bed. — Sidney  Smith. 


I  wast  a  new  charity,  or  a  new  institution,  and  I'll  put  my 
name  down  against  a  handsome  sum  if  some  one  will  take  the 
responsibility  of  the  thing.  I  want  a  college,  or  an  academy,  or 
an  institute,  for  educating  kitchen  and  chamber  girls,  teaching  all 
the  crude  ideas  in  all  the  Phillises,  and  Bettys,  and  ilargerys,  to 
shoot  out  into  good  breakfasts  and  dinners,  clean  linen  and  plump 
beds. 

Now,  why  can't  the  thing  be  done  ?  There  is  plenty  of  money 
donated  for  other  charities.  I  should  think  some  one  might  leave, 
or  give  before  they  leave,  a  handsome  sum  to  found  a  domestic 
school,  where  very  verdant  daughters  of  Erin  might  be  taught  the 
difference  between  good  bread  and  gutta  pcrcha,  cotfee  and  slops, 
a  tender  beefsteak  and  a  slip  of  sole  leather.  You  might  put  them 
in  as  they  put  old  clothes  into  a  paper-mill,  and  not  let  them  come 
out  until  they  are  fit  for  market.  If  anybody  wants  to  sneer  at  the 
plan,  let  them  dance  attendance  upon  an  intelligence-office  as  I 
have  done. 

Beth  my  girls  took,  not  French,  but  Irish  leave  some  weeks  since, 
and  I  got  the  two  best  I  could  in  their  places.  Three  days  after- 
wards, the  cook  took  a  sudden  disgust  at  something,  and  eloped 


with  my  best  pair  ol  tabto-*]  I        t*  policeman  S»v  her,  and 

putting  on  my  bonnet,  went  to  the  office  f<<r  another.  They  were 
a  sorry  let,  but  I  took  the  beet-looking  one  I  could  find,  and  sho 
followed  mo  home,  three  itep  behind,  and  commenced  o\  i  ration* 
forthwith.  She  could  do  plain  cooking  ; — look  out  fur  men  '  I 
soon  found  that  it  meant  no  cooking  at  all.  She  made  an  "illi- 
ganl  johnny-cake  "  the  lir-i  morning,  all  cream  of  tartar,  sour  aa 
vinegar;  coffee  thai  tooted  lit.'.-  nothing  iw  much  it-  a  decoction 
of  old  slippers.  I  tried  t'»  teach  her,  but  in  a  week  1  worked 
and  worried  myself  almost  into  a  fever,  so  I  let  her  go,  and  tried 
again. 

The  next  one  was  more  promising.  Bite  really  ebrdd  do  very 
well,  and  for  a  we<  k  I  felt  quite  satisfied,  feeling  ■  deal  »f  eym- 
puthv  for  her,  foi  i  married  woman  with  little  chfldren 

she  said.  I  gave  her  all  ChorUefr  cost  off  clothing,  and  some  that 
WOfl  DOI  CUI  off,  and  the  next  day,  lea  no:  being  n:i<\y  in  -'.-aeon, 
I  went  up  and  found  ber  quite  insensible  upon  ber  bed.  she  had 
sold  the  clothes  and  bad  a  gtorioui  drunk.  I  sent  her  off  as  soon 
a-  -lie  I'nild  walk. 

The  next  one  announced  to  me  that  ifaehad  learned  a  trade,  and 
should  not  by  any  means  work  in  a  kitchen, except  that  her  fri 
wished  her  to  learn  cooking.  She  was  dean  and  pleasant,  I  was 
fool  enough  to  think  1  might  teach  ber  something.  How  hard  I 
worked  for  one  week  !  She  didn't  know  anything  ;  .-he  was  in- 
expreasibly  amused  and  astonished  at  the  coffee-mill,  die  skim- 
mer, etc.,  and  afraid  to  touch  them  leal  she  xhould  spoil  her  hands. 
She  was  three  days  washing,  and  would  have  been  three  days 
ironing,  if  I  bad  kept  her.  Afl  f'jr  the  clothes,  the  blueing  i-  not 
all  out  of  them  yet.  But  the  best  part  of  it  was  berexei 
politeness.  I  thought  she  would  hare  killed  me  with  that ;  and  as 
a  climax,  she  thought  it  incumbent  upon  her  to  open  the  parlor 
door  when  we  had  company,  and  bid  us  all  good  night,  as  she 
thought  it  "  best  for  ber  to  go  to  roost.*' 

The  next  one  was  made  for  eating  and  sleeping,  and  was  fit  for 
nothing  else.  I  would  as  soon  undertake  to  beat  ideas  into  a  log. 
But  the  one  I've  got  now  is  the  most  unmitigated  Poddy  of  oil,  though 
she  is  really  quite  a  clean,  good  girl.  The  way  she  comes  at  me 
when  she  wants  to  tell  me  anything  that  I  never  dream  of  under- 
standing; the  way  she  pretends  to  understand  me  perfectly,  and 
goes  and  docs  what  I  particularly  requested  her  not  to  ;  the  way 
she  always  forget  something  she  ought  to  put  in,  and  then  holds 
up  both  hands  and  says  "  foi !  foi!"  when  I  tell  her  of  it — is 
enough  to  wear  out  any  amount  of  patience. 

I  think  her  notions  of  things  must  be  made  of  some  hard  sub- 
stance, for  the  more  I  think  I've  modified  them,  the  tougher  they 
are,  and  she's  done  house-work  for  fifteen  years.  As  for  my 
chamber-girls,  they've  been  of  the  same  sort.  I've  slept  on  little 
hummocks,  washed  my  face  in  a  dirty  basin,  walked  on  dirty  ear- 
pets,  cleaned  my  teeth  (unconsciously)  with  the  same  brush  as  my 
maid,  cleaned  the  parlors,  and  help  set  the  tables  myself,  and  it 
has  cost  mo  two  dollars  every  week. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  a  plain,  well-managed  house,  with  sen- 
sible matrons,  where  all  these  miserable,  ignorant  things  can  go  in 
and  lie  taught  all  sorts  of  domestic  duties,  with  their  board  and 
tuition  free,  would  be  an  excellent  thing.  A  sort  of  culinary  col- 
lege, where  the  Ires-women  class  should  practise  scrubbing,  scour- 
ing knives,  cleaning  vegetables,  etc.;  the  next  class,  plain  cooking 
and  chamber-work,  and  the  upper  classes,  all  the  nice  little  cares 
and  duties  of  a  well-managed  household.  It  would  be  of  incal- 
culable benefit  both  to  those  who  work  and  those  who  hire.  Will 
no  one  improve  upon  the  idea  ? 


AVOID  SYMPATHY. 

Thore  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  going  about  sorrows  being  shared 
by  people's  friends.  So  there  is  about  many  things  which  nobody 
ever  sees,  but  be  assured  that  the  misfortune  which  can  he  con- 
cealed is  only  half  a  one,  and  the  wisest  thing  a  man  can  do  is  to 
keep  his  ill-luck,  if  possible,  a  profound  secret.  If  you  grow  too 
poor  to  give  parties,  say  you  have  learned  more  of  the  value  of 
time  than  to  spend  it  with  stupid  people.  If  your  rich  uncle  casts 
you  out  of  his  good  graces  and  brushes  past  without  speaking,  say 
the  old  gentleman  entertains  a  sincere  affection  for  you,  but  be- 
comes absent  at  times.  If  you  must  give  up  your  house  at  the 
West  End  and  take  a  smaller  one  somewhere  about  Hackney,  say 
you  have  grown  rather  studious  and  like  surburban  quiet.  In 
short,  avoid  sympathy  at  all  hazards ;  keep  your  troubles  out  of 
their  sight  and  your  friends  will  not  think  you  half  so  unlucky,  nor 
see  the  necessity  of  giving  up  your  acquaintance. — Punch. 

A  REVOLUTION 
AMONG     THE     MAGAZINES. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  pay  three  dollars  to  obtain  a  first  class,  ele- 
gantly illustrated  and  carefully  edited  Magazine,  filled  with  original  reading 
of  the  most  entertaining  character. 

BALLOTT'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY 

has  "opened  the  eyes  of  the  public  to  the  fact,  that  they  can  obtain  a  better 
Magazine  for  ONE  dollar  a  year  than  they  have  heretofore  been  charged  tue.es 
dollars  for. 

"TOO  CHEAP!    TOO  CHEAP!!" 

cry  the  old  fogy  publishers.  "  How  can  a  Magazine,  containing  oxe  hcxdred 
pages  of  original  matter,  and  forty  or  Firrr  illustrations  in  each  number,  be 
afforded  for  oxe  dollar  a  year,  or  at  tex  cksts  by  the  single  number?" 

VERY     EASILY     DON  EI 

Step  into  our  publishing  and  printing-house,  and  observe  onr  facilities  for 
doing  business,  and  the  heavy  edition  we  print — nearly  82,000  copies — and 
you  will  understand  how  it  is  done,  and  that  it  pays  handsomely. 

22,Ml]£3©WS>S  IDOIMLivIB  I2©Sm!IIIEi'2' 

is  printed  on  the  finest  of  paper,  being  the  cheapest  Magazine  in  the  world, 
and  containing  more  original  matter  than  any  other.  Never  meddling  with 
political,  sectional  or  sectarian  questions,  its  aim  is  to  make  home  cheerful 
and  happy,  .lust  such  a  work  as  any  father,  brother  or  friend  would  intro- 
duce to  the  family  circle. 

JUDGE    FOE   YOURSELF. 

OUr3"  Enclose  oxe  dollar  in  a  letter  addressed  as  below,  and  the  Magazine 
will  be  sent  bv  return  of  mail,  and  for  a  whole  vcar. 

No.  22  Winter  Street.  M.  M.  BALLOC,  Cotton,  Mass. 
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SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

TUo  famo  of  tho  great  and 
good  Sir  "Walter  Scott  belongs 
to  the  world,  and  is  as  doar  to 
the  heart  of  America  as  to  tho 
heart  of  Scotland.  And  at  tho 
present  moment,  when  such  fino 
Amorican  editions  of  tho  works 
of  tho  "Wizard  of  the  North" 
are  in  the  course  of  publication ; 
when  a  new  generation  of  read- 
ers is  devouring  with  eagerness 
his  magic  and  matchless  stories, 
our  patrons  will  thank  us  for 
evoking  his  presence  by  tho  aid 
of  art,  and  offering  an  authentic 
portrait  of  tho  world-renowned 
author.  Wc  arc  assured  by 
those  who  enjoyed  tho  rare  felici- 
ty of  seeing  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
that  our  engraving  is  the  very 
best  portrait  of  him  extant.  Tho 
peculiar-shaped  head,  the  intelli- 
gent features,  the  mild  expres- 
sion, tho  very  attitude,  aro  here 
most  truthfully  portrayed.  Let 
us  briefly  recall  a  few  dates,  and 
a  few  of  the  principal  passages 
in  his  career.  He  was  horn  at 
Edinburgh,  August  1 5, 1 7  7 1 ,  and 
the  first  years  of  his  life  were 
marked  by  ill-health.  A  lame- 
ness, first*  discovered  when  he 
was  but  eighteen  months  old, 
was  permanent,  though  country 
air  and  exercise  at  last  gave  him 
health  and  strength.  He  was 
sent  to  the  High  School  of  Edin-  -^ 

burgh,  and  was  generally  regard-  o^ 

ed  as  a  dull  boy,  though  occa-  \\; 

sional  flashes  of  wit  and  humor  \>> 

are  recorded  of  his  earlier  years. 
At  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
he  was  little  distinguished.  In 
1786,  he  commenced  the  study 
of  the  law  in  his  father's  office, 
and  in  1792,  was  admitted  as  an 
advocate.  He  never,  however, 
made  any  figure  at  the  bar.  His 
first  literary  effort  was  a  transla- 
tion of  Burger's  ballad  of  "Leo- 
nora," published  in  1796.  The 
next  year  he  married  Miss  Car- 
penter, with  whom  he  lived  a 
very  happy  life.  In  the  same 
year  his  father  died,  leaving  him 
some  property,  and  he  was  also 
appointed  sheriff  of  Selkirkshire, 
with  a  salary  of  S1500  a  year. 
Henceforth  literature  became  the 
business  of  his  life.     As  a  poet, 

he  was  brilliantly  successful.  His  "Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel," 
soon  after  its  publication,  reached  a  sale  of  50,000  copies,  and 
yielded  him  about  $4000  ;  while  he  realized  from  the  "  Lad}'  of  the 
Lake,"  ©10,000.  In  1811,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  clerks  of 
the  Sessions,  with  a  salary  of  S6500,  and  purchased  the  estate  of 
Abbotsford,  comprising  a  vast  territory,  on  which  he  erected  a  sort 
of  Gothic  castle  for  a  residence.  The  school  of  poetry  to  which 
Scott  belonged  having  been  superseded  in  public  estimation  by  the 
brilliant  productions  of  Byron  and  Moore,  Scott  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  prose,  and  published  "  Waverley  "  anonymously  It  met 
with  prodigious  success,  and  was  followed  in  rapid  succession  by 
those  brilliant  novels,  which  will  be  read  as  long  as  the  English 
language  and  European  tongues,  into  all  of  which  they  have  been 
translated,  endure.  For  many  years  the  authorship  of  these  splen- 
did works  was  concealed,  and  the  writer  was  spoken  of  as  the 
"Great  Unknown." 
Had  Scott,  from  the  out- 
set, trusted  to  literature 
alone,  he  would  have 
died  a  rich  man,  in  spite 
of  lu's  lavish  expendi- 
tures ;  but  he  entered  in- 
to partnership  in  the 
bookselling  and  publish- 
ing business,  and  the 
house  he  was  connected 
with  failed  January  1, 
1826.  "With  that  fail- 
ure, Scott  fell  never  to 
rise  again.  He  destroy- 
ed his  health  in  the  effort 
to  pay  by  his  pen  the 
debts  with  which  he  was 
encumbered.  In  two 
years  he  had  earned  and 
paid  over  to  his  creditors 
nearly  $200,000.  But 
in  1830,  his  health  gave 
way  under  the  prodigi- 
ous tasks  that  ho  im- 
posed upon  himself,  his 
memory  failed  him;  his 
limbs  became  partially 
paralyzed,  and  he  grew 
feebler,  in  spite  of  a  visit 
to  Italy  and  the  Medit- 
erranean, till  at  last  he 
was  laid  on  the  bed 
which  he  was  never  more 
to  leave  alive.  His  mind 
wandered.  Sometimes 
he  seemed  administer- 
ing justice  as  sheriff, 
sometimes  he  was  plant- 
ing; but  generally,  his 
mutterings  were  holy 
words — words  in  con- 
formity with  his  posi- 
tion, words  from  the 
Bible  or  the  prayer-book, 
the  old  Scotch  psalms 
of  his  youth,  or  portions 
of  the  beautiful  hymns 
of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.     September  ar- 


RUSSIAN   FORTRESSES. 

The  bird's  eye  view  on  this 
page  represents  the  fortifications 
of  Sweaborg,  in  Russian  Fin- 
land, about  which  so  much  was 
said  during  the  late  Russian  war, 
and  the  town  of  Helsingfors  (seen 
in  the  distance),  which  they  pro- 
tect. The  steep  rocks  which  rise 
out  of  Finland,  immediately  to 
the  southeast  of  Helsingfors,  arc, 
as  our  engraving  shows,  so  many 
Gibraltars.  Wherever  the  preci- 
pices are  not  in  themselves  suffi- 
cient fortifications,  maii3'-angled 
walls, mounted. with  the  heaviest 
cannon,  bid  defiance  to  a  hostile 
force.  The  town  of  Sweaborg 
occupies  seven  islands  in  the 
Gulf  of  Finland,  and  has  a  pop- 
ulation estimated  at  7500.  Its 
military  works  and  arsenal  aro 
world-renowned.  The  Russians 
took  it  in  1787,  and  these  works 
are  due  to  their  engineering 
skill.  Helsingfors,  since  1819, 
has  been  the  capital  of  Russian 
Finland.  It  has  a  population  of 
16,000.  It  has  a  fine  harbor,  a 
noble  town-hall,  and  is  the  seat 
of  a  university  removed  from 
Abo,  in  1827,  with  a  library  of 
40,000  volumes  and  various  mu- 
seums. It  is  the  sec  of  the  Luth- 
eran archbishop  of  Finland,  and 
has  an  active  trade  in  Baltic 
produce.  It  was  nearly  burnt 
down  in  the  wars  with  Sweden, 
but  since  1815,  has  been  rebuilt 
with  great  regularity. 


SIR    WALTER    SCOTT. 


rived,  and, the  end  drew  nigh.  Often  he  blessed  his  children,  and 
bade  them  farewell.  His  last  words  addressed  to  his  son-in-law 
were — "Lockhart,  I  may  have  but  a  minute  to  speak  to  you.  My 
dear,  be  a  good  man ;  be  virtuous,  be  religious — be  a  good  man. 
Nothing  else  will  give  you  any  comfort  when  you  come  to  lie 
here."  He  paused,  and  his  son-in-law  asked  if  he  would  see  his 
daughters.  "  No,  don't  disturb  them,"  was  the  answer.  "  Poor 
souls,  I  know  they  were  up  all  night."  He  never  spoke  again. 
His  sons  arrived,  but  too  late  to  be  recognized ;  and  so  they 
watched  and  watched  him  till  he  died. .  On  the  21st  of  September, 
1 832,  all  that  remained  of  the  great  "  Magician  of  the  North  "  was 
the  memory  of  his  kindly  heart,  of  his  stalwort  presence,  of  his 
rare  honor,  and  his  genius,  rarer  still.  The  unwaning  popularity 
of  Scott  is  proved  by  the  prodigious  sale  of  Ticknor,  Fields  &  Co.'s 
magnificent  and  cheap  household  edition  of  the  Waverley  Novels. 


CURIOUS  RELICS. 

In  the  grounds  of  Abbington 
Abbey,  Northamptonshire,  is 
Garrick's  mulberry-tree,  with 
this  inscription  upon  copper  at- 
tached to  one  of  its  limbs : — 
"  This  tree  was  planted  by  David 
Garrick,  Esq.,  at  the  request  of 
Ann  Thursby,  as  a  growing  tes- 
timony of  their  friendship,  1778." 
— Henry  Kirke  White's  favorite 
tree,  whereon  he  had  cut  "  H. 
K.  W.,  1 805,"  stood  on  the  sands 
at  Whitton,  in  Northumberland, 
till  it  was  cut  down  by  the  wood; 
man's  axe ;  but  in  veneration  for 
the  poet's  memory,  the  portion 
bearing  his  initials  was  carefully 
preserved  in  a  veiy  elegant  gilt 
frame. — An  English  traveller, 
desirous  of  possessing  a  memorial  of  Madame  de  Sevigne,  pur- 
chased, for  the  sum  of  18,000  francs,  the  staircase  of  her  chateau 
at  Provence.— Sir  Isaac  Newton's  solar  dial,  which  was  cut  in 
stone  and  attached  to  the  Manor  at  Woolstrop,  Lincolnshire,  is 
now  placed  in  the  Royal  Society's  collection. — Some  years  ago,  a 
curious  arm-chair,  which  had  belonged  to  Gay,  the  poet,  was  sold 
by  public  auction  at  Barnstable,  his  native  place.  It  contained  a 
drawer  underneath  the  seat,  at  the  extremity  of  which  was  a 
smaller  drawer,  connected  with  a  rod  in  front  by  which  it  was 
drawn  out. — Benjamin  Franklin's  fine  crab-tree  walking-stick, 
with  a  gold  head  curiously  wrought  in  the  form  of  a  cap  of  liberty, 
is  bequeathed  in  the  codicil  of  his  will  to  "  the  friend  of  mankind," 
General  Washington,  adding  that,  had  it  been  a  sceptre,  he  has 
merited  it,  and  would  become  it.  A  remark  from  which  few 
would  dissent. — Neio  York  Journal  of  Commerce. 


SWEABORG    AND    HELSINGFORS,    WITH    THEIR    FORTIFICATIONS. 
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TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

K.  T.  A.,  Bridgeport .— A  boat  Mi  or  20  feet  long  woulil  COflt    §60.     Onn  of  -10 

fcotwi.ui.t  i-unt  S180.    Yi.u  tun  order  a  boat  from  i^wIm  Wlnde,  896  Com- 

iiurriiil  .Sln-i't,  IIohUiii.  wlm  bun  tmllt  lOme  of  the  twit  nice  bout*. 
J.  II.  II. — Alexandre  Duuian  wiw  hum  Junu  24.  1Wi3. 
A.  H.,  M,  D.,  BalmOn  foUli— -Tli«*  i.hniM«,   "  tug  wf   wur,"  occur*  in  Left1!  trap 

oilv  of  tliu  "  Itiviil  QuMUU  "— U>  it ru  not  acquainted  with  the  origin  uf  tliu 

OtllOI  Quotation. — Always  eapltollce  the  Ural  wurd  of  tin.'  ubbivvliilcd  title. 
J.  0.  S.,  Kmnglmm,  UIIiioIk. — W«  do  not  know  tliu  nituio  of  tliu  gL-iitlimmii  rw- 

lervud  to  In  thu  pnmgnt|ili  of  our  I'gOMlp,'1  which  >ou  mention. 
A  HiuiKCKiiiKK,  KuHthuiiiptun. — Wo  huvu   not  ut    hund  thp  authorities  for  fur- 

ulabinga  reply  to  jour  question. 

ft.  M. TIlC  LTllUflUt  WHS  11  KOI  t  ■■!    (■■.(  1*1),  I  .;.[,- ,,,-,1   to  (lift  foot  b) 1. 1.1  i  1)1  ■!..', 

tvtid  worn  by  men  iih  early  an  thu  time  of  Kdwurd  III.,  of  Kj  inland. 
L.  L.  D. — Wc  could  not  uunwvr  your  qin-stioii  without  wc  wrote  a  lung  article, 

which  would   not  prove  interesting    to  our  renders  geucrolly.     Commit  u 

Iuwjit — there  U  no  other  countc  for  you. 
V.Q.—Wq  uru  glud  you  like  the  Wurruii  statue  as  a  whole — we  do  not.     De 

UUtlibus,  etc.     You  know  tin-  udugc, 
Gkorci;  (.;.— It  in  u  urvsUk'Htiiil   appointment,     You  can  make  application 

through  thu  mi  in  i.. -i  •  i  .< -i 1 1.' n-MM  from  your  district. 
L.  S.—  "Thix  If  the  Jew 

That  Shokipeare  drew" 

wan  Pope-  the  poets  comment  on  Miuklln'a  representation  of  Shylock.     Be- 
fore Muck  litis  time,  Shylock  hud  been  delineated  us  a  wort  of  buffoon. 
Sciioomor. — Jew's  hrtrp  Iiiim  been  thought  to  be  u  corruption  of  jaw's  harp, 

bocauie  the  place  where  it  if*  played  upon  is  between  the  jaws 
(J,  0. — The  quantity  of  iietuul  moisture  rubied  in  the  slmpo  of  vapor  from  tho 

Hurfuce  of  the  kvu  alone,  him  been  cupponud  to  bt»  no  less  thuu  60,000  cubic 

mile*  auiiuaJly,  or  ueurly   164  Qlikn  per  day. 
Aliriar.— DuB»eldortf  ia  certainly  a  good  place   for  study,  for   the  training  is 

Very  rigid:  but  there  Is  too  much  munuerlsm  in  the  UusseldorlT  school  of 

artiltl. 
H.  It.  U— It  is  now  denied  that  Horace  Yernet  has  been  commissioned  to 

paint  u  battle-piece  for  the  Capitol  ut  Washington. 
V.  IK.  W'li-nthum,  Muss  —Rinsing  was  the  usuul  method  of  salutation  In  Eng- 

i.'ii-l  in  former  times.     According  to  Chuloudybus,  "  when  an  iuvited  guest 

entered   the  house  of  his  friend,  he  invariably  saluted  bis  wife  and  daugh- 
ters as  a  commou  uet  of  courtesy."  Cbuucer  frequently  alludes  to  it.    John 

lluiiyau  coudemos  the  practice. 
MM  — The  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon's  works  hare  not  been  translated  into 

English  to  our  knowledge.     His  treatise  on  artillery  ranks  high. 
P,  S. — The  lowest  sum  at  which  the  shekel  of  Scripture  is  estimated  is  fifty-six 

cents — so  thut  Abraham  paid  S224  for  a  buryiug-place. 
Aktiquus.— Col  Barrv,  in  17t.i'J,  predicted  the  loss  of  the  American  colonies  to 

England, 
M.  M . — The  building  in  which  the  famous  Paris  Jacobin  Club  held  its  sessions 

was  destroyed  in  the  year  1795.     It  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  Marcbe 

St.  llonore. 
laQtnuKii. — The  most  scientific  and  practical  men  of  England  and  this  country 

entertain  no  doubt  of  the   success  of  the  Atlantic  submarine   telegraph. 

Submarine  cables  have  worked  well  in  very  trying  localities. 
II.  II. — While  there  ure  five  million  gypsies  in  Europe.  Asia  and  Africa,  there 

are  probably  uot  more  than  two  hundred  at  the  utmost  iu  this  country. 


Binding. — Send  in  your  numbers  of  the  "  Pictorial "  for  bind- 
ing ; — wo  charge  but  one  dollar  a  volume  for  binding  in  full  gilt, 
illumined  title-page  and  index,  and  illumined  covers.  The  bound 
volumes  of  our  illustrated  journal  are  becoming  very  valuable, 
and  there  are  but  a  limited  number  ot  complete  sets  that  can  be 
furnished  at  any  price.  In  a  few  months  a  complete  set  cannot 
be  obtained.  There  are  twelve  volumes  ot  the  work  in  all,  price 
$24.  iso  public  or  private  library  should  be  without  them.  They 
can  be  sent  by  express,  carefully  packed,  to  any  part  of  the  country. 


Peace  of  Mind. — Peace  of  mind,  like  tho  peace  of  society,  is 
only  preserved  by  constant  repressions  of  disturbing  causes. 


SPLINTERS. 


....  Hans  Anderson,  the  Danish  novelist  and  charming  story- 
teller, it  is  rumored,  may  visit  the  United  States. 

...  A  Mormon   older  in  Now  York  professes  to  "cast  out 
devils."     Ho  ought  to  try  his  power  on  his  Utah  brethren. 

Willis  says  a  portrait  of  Bulwer  lately  published,  is  as  like 

him  as  a  plough  is  like  a  pen-knife. 

J.  G.  Kohl,  the  famous  German  traveller,  is  in  this  coun- 
try taking  notes  with  a  view  to  a  book. 

At  a  ball  given  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  the  King  of 

Bavaria,  10,000  dollars  were  paid  for  the  flowers. 

A  lady  may  always  look  young  by  getting  a  fashionable 

artist  to  paint  a  portrait  of  her. 

It  i6  said  that  the  man  who  undertook  to  wrestle  with  &d- 

versity  wore  out  his  silk  hose  and  got  worsted. 

....  New  Haven  is  the  most  wealthy  place  in   Connecticut, 
having  a  property  of  twenty-one  millions. 

Many  of  the  provincial  capitals  of  China  have  a  popula- 
tion ranging  from  500,000  to  1,000,000. 

....  Mrs.  P.  T.  Bnrnum  and  family  have  gone  to  Europe  to 
join  Mr.  Barnum,  whose  stay  abroad  will  be  prolonged. 

....  All  the  literary  men  of  London  are  exerting  themselves  to 
raise  fuuds  for  the  family  ot  the  late  Douglas  Jerrold. 

....  A  youthful  couple  of  the  mature  ages  of  eighty-seven  and 
eighty-eight  were  lately  married  at  Detroit. 

The  receipts  of  the  religious  and  benevolent  societies  ot 

London  amounted  last  year  to  five  millions  of  dollars. 

The  former  residence  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  at  Borden- 

town,  N.  J.,  was  lately  offered  for  sale,  but  not  sold. 

They  who  respect  themselves  will  be  honored ;  but  those 

careless  of  their  own  character  meet  contempt. 

Falsehood  is  not  only  a  humiliating  vice,  but  leads,  sooner 

or  later,  to  most  serious  crimes. 

If  you  want  to  see  all  the  idle  men  in  a  town  collected, 

put  two  dogs  to  fighting  in  the  street. 

....   Ten  bridges  across  the  Mississippi,  above  St.  Louis,  are 
already  built,  or  in  the  course  of  construction. 

The  number  of  United  States  troops  destined  for  Utah,  is 

set  down  at  three  thousand,  infantry,  dragoons  and  artillery. 

....  People  who  go  about  grinding  knives,  scissors  and  razors, 
are  politely  termed  "  gentlemen  of  the  revolution." 

....  If  no  accident  occurs  to  prevent  the  grapes  in  France 
from  maturing,  there  will  be  a  great  harvest. 

Owls  have  a  much  wiser  look  than  eagles,  and  many  an 

ass  has  wrapped  himself  in  a  lion's  skin. 


FEMALE  BUPBEMACY. 

There  is  one  quarter  of  the  globe  to  which  our  "  strong-minded  " 
ladies,  iIjomu  who  arc  di*gubtcd  with  the  .-<*<  iul  condition  of  women 
in  America,  who  ure  weary  of  tlic  deference  paid  tu  Indie*  in  rail 
cam  und  public  assemblies,  who  arc  not  content  with  the  practical 
proof  in  the  United  States  of  the  renowned  axiom,  "  Women 
rule  everything  because  they  rule  thoM  who  rule  everything," 
there  is  one  place,  we  sny,  to  which  they  might  bnridgrate  with 
advantage,  and  that  in,  to  the  shore*  of  the  river  Zambese,  in 
Africa.  Dr.  Livingston  describes  tho  country  of  the  Bolonda 
negroes  as  tho  paradise  of  women.  Usually  uniong  heathen  and 
superstitious  people,  women  arc  degraded  to  the  level  of  the  brutes, 
hut  among  the  Bolondag  Dr.  Livingston  found  it  established  thut 
the  women  should  sit  in  the  councils  of  the  nutjon  ;  that  a  young 
man  on  entering  the  matrimonial  state  should  bo  compelled  to 
remove  from  his  own  village  to  that  of  his  wife;  and  in  forming 
this  relation,  he  should  bind  hirn.-elf  to  provide  her  mother  with 
firewood  as  long  as  the  old  ludy  lived  ;  that  the  wife  alone  could 
divorce  tho  husband,  and  that,  in  the  event  of  tlieir  separation, 
the  children  bc<  ame  the  property  of  their  mother;  und  thut  the 
lord  of  creation  should  be  unable  to  enter  into  the  most  ordinary 
contract,  or  to  perforin  the  simplest  service  for  another  without 
the  sanction  of  "  tho  lady  superior," — all  certainly  indications  of 
female  supremacy,  which  it  was  passing  strange  to  find  amongst 
the  denizens  of  Central  Africa.  But  yet  it  must  be  allowed  thut 
the  reciprocity  was  not  "  only  on  one  side;"  for,  in  return  for  the 
husband's  deference,  his  wives  are  expected  to  provide  him  with 
food.  This  may  possibly  account  for  the  fact  which  the  doctor 
states,  that  the  ladies  never  lack  a  husband,  and  that  an  old  maid 
is  not  to  be  found  from  the  cape  to  the  equator. 

Polygamy  prevails  among  them  as  among  our  pure  and  saintly 
friends  at  Utah,  but  the  multiplication  of  wives  only  increases  the 
servitude  of  the  husband.  If  one  of  the  happy  men  chances  to 
offend  the  ladies — woe  unto  him  !  They  resolve  to  wound  him  in 
the  most  tender  part — the  stomach.  Returning  home,  therefore, 
at  the  usual  hour,  he  calls  upon  his  first  wife,  and  asks  for  dinner, 
but  she  sends  him  to  a  second,  "whom  be  loves  better;"  and  she 
again  to  a  third,  until  ho  has  run  the  gauntlet  through  them  all 
with  the  same  result.  Sometimes  the  ladies  go  so  far  as  to  inflict 
personal  chastisement  on  their  bearded  partners  ;  not  content  with 
starving,  they  once  in  a  while  beat  them  severely.  If  this  strange 
tale  did  not  come  from  the  lips  of  one  of  the  most  truthful  of  men 
we  could  not  give  it  credonce.  We  respectfully  suggest  to  the 
"strong-minded"  (and  strong-banded)  the  expediency,  if  an  immi- 
gration company  is  thought  impracticable,  to  get  up  "  Bolonda 
Societies  "  here,  and  naturalize  the  usage  of  the  Zambese  country 
among  us.  Any  new  "ism"  is  sure  to  take  for  a  while.  America 
is  the  country  for  "isms."  All  new-fangled  notions  have  a  fair 
trial  here,  but  then,  if  it  is  the  cradle  of  experimental  ideas,  it  is 
also  the  pitiless  grave  of  those  that  have  no  value.  It  presents  a 
stern  ordeal  to  try  every  new  theory. 


EUROPEAN  LIBRARIES. 

The  most  valuable  libraries  in  Europe,  at  present  existing,  are 
stated  to  contain  printed  books  and  manuscripts  as  follows : — The 
Imperial  Library,  Paris,  700,000  volumes  and  80,000  manuscripts  ; 
the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  420,000  volumes  and  30,000  manu- 
scripts; the  Royal  Central,  Munich,  500,000  volumes  and  16,000 
manuscripts;  the  Vatican,  Rome,  100,000  volumes  and  40,000 
manuscripts ;  University,  Gottingcn,  300,000  volumes  and  5000 
manuscripts ;  British  Museum,  308,000  volumes  and  22,000  manu- 
scripts ;  Vienna,  350,000  volumes  and  16,000  manuscripts;  St. 
Petersburg,  400,000  volumes  and  16,000  manuscripts;  Naples, 
300,000  volumes  and  6000  manuscripts  ;  Dresden,  300,000  volumes 
and  2700  manuscripts  ;  Copenhagen,  400,000  volumes  and  20,000 
manuscripts ;  Berlin,  250,000  volumes  and  5000  manuscripts.  The 
foregoing  being  given  in  round  numbers,  it  can  only  be  regarded 
as  comparatively  correct ;  but  it  serves  to  convey  some  idea  of  tho 
vastness  of  these  collections,  as  well  as  their  relative  magnitudes. 
Many  of  these  libraries  contain  volumes  of  untold  worth,  and 
many  also  ot  no  value  except  for  their  ancient  character. 


Musical  Treat. — Amongst  many  other  interesting  items  of 
intelligence  respecting  music  on  the  continent,  we  read  that  "  Car- 
rion has  had  a  complete  ovation  in  La  Sonnambula."  La  Son- 
nambula  is  generally  considered  a  very  sweet  opera ;  but  its 
sweetness  must  be  of  a  peculiar  kind,  seeing  that  it  appears  to 
have  been  rendered  all  the  sweeter  by  Carrion. 


A  Couple  of  Reasons. — Father  Ventura,  in  the  course  of  a 
sermon  preached  at  the  Tuileries,  said,  talking  of  the  two  Napo- 
leon empires :  "  The  first  reigned  by  the  reason  of  force,  tho 
second  reigns  by  the  force  of  reason."  If  he  substituted  "bayon- 
ets" for  "reason"  in  the  last  clause,  the  preacher  would  have 
escaped  the  charge  of  fawning  mendacity. 


Marriage  Notices. — A  suburban  typo  perpetrates  the  follow- 
ing: 

"  Six  dollars  to  printer  and  priest, 

No  sensible  man  would  refuse ; 

Five  dollars  to  render  him  blest^ 

And  one  to  publish  the  news." 

Cincinnati  Art  Union. — One  of  the  most  desirable  prizes  of 
this  association  for  the  present  year  is  a  triplicate  copy  of  Powers' 
"  Greek  Slave,"  purchased  for  S3000. 


Soap. — Human  existence  hangs  upon  trifles.     What  is  beauty 
without  soap  1 

True   enough. — The  woman  who  neglects    her   husband's 
dickey  is  not  the  wife  of  his  bosom. 


AH  OLD  FASHION. 

Since  hoops  and  high-heeled  shoes,  after  having  been  banished 
for  a  century,  have  re-appeared  in  the  fashionable  world,  we  are 
looking  daily  for  another  revival — that  of  the  rna-k,  once  worn  by 
ladies  for  the  two-fold  purpose  of  protecting  the  complexion  and 
aji  a  disguise.  The  mask  ha*  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
history  of  society ;  it  has  served  not  only  &s  a  pa&sport  to  the 
license  of  the  carnival,  but  certain  pagan  religions,  gallantry,  con- 
spiracy, and  the  stage,  have  employed  it  by  turns,  Gustaru*  III. 
was  stabbed  at  a  masked  ball ;  the  "  man  in  the  iron  mask  "  long 
presented  a  most  curious  problem  to  the  students  of  history. 

The  use  of  the  ma4;  dates  from  the  disguises  of  the  festivals  of 
Bacchus,  and  the  origin  of  tragedy.  The  Greek  and  Roman 
:'  toi  i  masked.  The  mask*  used  in  theatrical  representations 
were  divided  into  tragic,  comic  and  satiric  ma«ks,  subdivided  into 
four  grand  categories  ;  old  men's  musks,  numbering  eight,  to  mark 
the  diversities  of  runk  and  honor;  young  men's  masks,  which 
embraced  eleven  different  types ;  nlaves' rna^ks,  classed  in  seven 
different  varieties  ;  women's  mahk%  three  in  number  for  the  aged, 
and  tiftoen  for  young  women,  representing  different  condition!,  and 
characters  of  the  sex.  Gods,  heroes  and  mythological  characters 
were  represented  by  masks  of  peculiar  attributes.  Thus  the 
Eumenides  liud  their  serpents  arranged  for  a  bead-dress,  A<  t<  on 
his  stag's  horrid,  and  Argus  his  hundred  eyes.  Cicero  cites  an  a 
trait  of  boldness  tho  conduct  of  Roscius  in  daring  to  play  without 
a  mask.  The  first  masks  were  made  of  bark  ;  afterwunls,  they 
were  made  of  copper  lined  with  cloth,  and  finally  of  wood,  copper, 
or  some  sonorous  metal.  The  mouthpiece  was  alwavs  garnished 
with  metal,  to  impart  power  and  clearness  to  the  voice.  The 
masks  were  of  extreme  tenuity,  and  remarkable  for  beauty  of 
coloring.  The  magnificent  wax  masks  worn  sometimes  at  the 
Roman  carnival  may  give  an  idea  of  the  perfection  of  the  antique 
masks.  The  ladies  of  the  court  of  Francis  I.  wore  half-masks  of 
black  velvet,  to  shield  their  complexion  ;  they  were  kept  in  placo 
by  a  piece  of  iron  wire,  with  a  glass  button  at  the  end,  held  in  the 
mouth.  In  England,  the  fashion  was  adopted  from  France,  and 
up  to  a  comparatively  late  date,  riding-masks  were  worn  by  ladies, 
to  protect  their  faces  from  the  sun  and  air.  The  introduction  of 
parasols  probably  banished  the  use  of  the  mask  for  this  purpose. 

Still,  as  we  said  before,  we  should  be  not  at  all  surprised  if, 
some  fine  day,  Broadway,  Washington  Street  and  Chestnut  Street 
presented  the  piquant  spectacle  of  lines  of  elegantly-dressed  ladies 
gliding  along,  with  their  faces  concealed  by  the  black  velvet  half- 
mask  with  its  fringe  of  lace,  provoking  curiosity  and  challenging 
inquiry.  Fashion  moves  in  a  circle ;  the  novelties  of  to-day  are 
only  the  discarded  fripperies  of  a  past  century ;  and  why  shonld 
not  the  mask  have  its  return  to  popularity  ?  There  are  many 
faces  that  would  gain  by  its  adoption. 


Meanness  Rebuked. — A  celebrated  American  judge  has  a 
very  stingy  wife.  On  a  recent  occasion,  she  received  his  friends 
in  the  drawing-room  with  a  single  candle.  "  Be  pleased,  my  dear," 
said  his  honor,  "to  let  us  have  a  second  candle,  that  we  may  see 
where  tho  other  stands." 


Rachel  the  Actress. — This  distinguished  woman  is  sinking 
rapidly  in  a  decline  "We  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  of  her 
doath  at  any  moment. 


MAKRIAOES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Streeter.  Mr.  George  W.  Griffin  to  MIrs  ETeline 
Morse  ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Stockbridgc.  Mr.  Hiram  Curtis  to  Miss  Amanda  M.  Milk 1 1 ; 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Miner,  Mr.  John  T.  Leonard  to  Mi-1  Martha  Ann  Hutchinson, 
both  of  "Winchester;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Coolidge,  Mr.  Enos  J.  Stone  to  Miss  Addie 
Robbins ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Henson,  Mr  Daniel  Sharp  to  Miss  Emma  Robertson ;  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Hale,  Mr.  G.  W.  Tyler  to  Miss  Caroline  0.  Smith  ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  John- 
son, Mr.  John  S.  Brown  to  Miss  Ellen  Frazer;  by  Rev.  I»r.  Blagden,  Charles 
Willey,  Esq.,  of  Windsor,  Conn.,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  D.  Gray. — At  Cambridge- 
port,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Skinner,  Mr.  John  Johnson  to  Miss  Jane  Brewster. — At 
Weymouth,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Mellen,  Mr.  Gridley  T.  Nash  to  ilias  Sarah  F.  Shaw. 
— At  Newburyport,  bv  Rer.  Mr.  Spalding.  Mr.  George  A.  Avery,  to  Mi&s  Ellen 
J.  Foote.— At  Marlboro',  by  Rev.  Mr.  Alger,  Mr.  Foster  W.  Gassctt  to  Miss 
Sarah  J.  Pratt.— At  East  Bridgewater.  by  ReT.  Mr.  Phipps,  Mr.  M.  M.  Keith 
to  Miss  Mary  A.  Bailey. — At  North  Chelmsford,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  George 
T.  Hildreth  to  Miss  Mary  Jane  Wentworth. — At  Lancaster,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bar- 
tol,  Mr.  Heman  Sprague  to  Miss  Orisa  Brockway. — At  Worcester,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Brooks,  Mr.  Henry  Eidt  to  Mrs.  Franse  S.  Hafner.— At  Springfield,  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Trafton,  Mr.  John  H.  Lord  to  Miss  Phebe  E.  Collins. — At  Chilmark,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Franklin  Hammett,  Jr.,  to  Miss  Nancy  L.  TUtoo. 

DEATHS. 

In  this  city,  Miss  Bridget  Dwyer.  30;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  F.  Thackray.  31:  Mrs. 
Susan  L.  Janes,  37;  Miss  Lucy  Mclntire,  38;  Mr.  Enoch  Rust,  76;  Mrs.  Sarah 
Flaudcrs,  76;  Mr.  Isaac  K.  Wise,  59;  Mr.  Calvin  Whiting.  62;  Mr.  Benjamin 
Simmons.  51 ;  Mrs.  &>rah  Morton,  47 ;  Mr.  Charles  F.  Wakefield,  47. — At  New- 
ton Centre,  Miss  Mary  E.  Stearns,  26. — At  Saugus,  Mr.  Richard  Clariubold, 
87.— At  South  DauTera,  Mr.  Samuel  W.  King,  41.— At  Lowell.  Dr.  Henry 
Whiting,  35. — At  South  Middleborough,  Mrs.  Corintha  Fuller,  26. — Ac  Sud- 
burv,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Rice,  70. — At  Worcester.  Miss  Abigail  Catlin,  40. — At 
Lancaster,  Mrs.  Sarah  Thayer,  82.— At  Springfield,  Mr.  George  F.  Wilcox,  28. 
— At  North  Fairhavcn,  Mr.  Solon  Worth,  73. — At  New  Bedford,  Mrs.  Susan 
Manchester.  66. — At  Tisburv.  Rev.  Jesse  Pease,  pastor  of  the  South  Baptise 
Church,  70.— At  Chilmark. 'Mrs.  Eunice  Tilton,  80.— At  Edgartown,  Leroy, 
son  of  Hon.  David  Davis,  18. — At  Providence.  R.  I.,  Mrs.  Sarah  Salisbury,  74. 
—At  Nashua,  N.  H.,  Mrs.  Clara  A.  Chandler.  32.— At  Pelham,  N.  H.,  Mr.  An- 
drew Tallant,  86. — At  Canipton.  N.  H..  Mr.  James  Brown,  of  Wayne,  Wiscon- 
sin. 58. — At  Portland.  Me..  Mrs.  Julia  M.  Gammon,  25. — At  North  Berwick, 
Me.,  Miss  Hannah  libber,  82.— At  Bath,  Me.,  Mrs.  Lydia  Martin,  86.— At 
Norwich,  Conn.,  Lyman  Brewer,  Esq..  70. — On  board  steamer  Montreal,  on 
the  St.  Lawrence,  Hon.  Stephen  C.  Phillips,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  55. 
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[Written  for  BallOU'S  Pictorial.] 
TO    A   ROKIN    IN    SPRING. 


BY    ELIZABETH    BOUTON. 

Sing,  sing,  joyous  bird,  in  the  bright  morning  sun! 
Sing,  for  the  reign  of  stem  winter  is  done! 
Pour  forth  all  thy  gladness  in  strains  wild  and  free, 
And  I  will  rejoice  In  the  spring-time  with  thee. 

My  own  heart,  like  thine,  joyous  bird,  has  been  chilled : 
My  song,  like  thine  own.  has  been  saddened  and  stilled; 
But  now  wo  together  in  concert  will  sing 
A  thanksgiving  song  for  the  coming  of  spring. 

Up,  up,  through  the  sunlight,  sweet  warbler,  mount  high, 

And  carol  thy  praises  in  fields  of  the  sky ! 

0,  could  I  but  soar  through  the  azure  with  thee 

On  pinions  as  buoyant,  as  happy  and  free! 

Human  passions  disturb  not  thine  innocent  breast, 
Nor  cares  such  as  ours  thy  spirits  oppress; 
Cold  friends  never  wound  thee,  nor  false  ones  deceive — 
Then  sing,  happy  bird,  and  leave  mortals  to  grieve. 

Thou  art  gone  from  my  sight,  pretty  creature  of  air, 
And  hast  wiled  from  my  heart  half  its  dull  weight  of  care. 
Thanks,  thanks  to  His  goodness,  who  taught  thee  to  sing 
That  free,  happy  strain,  sweetest  warbler,  of  spring  I 

EXCELLENCY  OF  CHRIST. 
He  is  a  path,  if  any  be  misled; 

He  is  a  robe,  if  any  naked  be; 
If  any  chance  to  hunger,  he  is  bread; 
If  any  be  a  bondman,  he  is  free; 
If  any  be  but  weak,  how  strong  is  he' 
To  dead  men  life  he  is ;  to  sick  men.  health ; 
To  blind  men,  sight,  aud  to  the  needy,  wealth: 
A  pleasure  without  loss,  a  treasure  without  stealth. — Giles  Fletcher. 

JOY  AND  SADNESS. 
Weep,  as  if  you  thought  of  laughter! 
Smile,  as  tears  were  coming  after! 
Marry  your  pleasures  to  your  woes, 
And  think  life's  green  well  worth  its  rose. — Mrs.  Browsing. 

0fxtax'B  <&88jr  Cjrair. 

SOSSIP    WITH    TEE    READER. 

Among  the  recent  guest3  we  have  had  the  pleasure  to  welcome  to  our  sanc- 
tum was  our  friend,  Major  J.  H.  Berret,  who  has  been  passing  the  winter  at 
Washington.  His  pleasant  familiar  face  and  frank  smile  are  a  "  sight  for  sair 
een,"  as  the  Scotch  say,  and  potent  enough  to  banish  the  blues  on  the  dark- 
est day  of  the  year.  The  major  has  troops  of  friends,  and  we  know  of  no  one 
who  is  more  missed  when  he  leaves,  or  more  welcome  when  he  returns.     May 

bis  shadow  never  be  less! Mr.  G  S.  B..  of  Quidnick,  R.  I.,  has  our 

thanks  for  the  old-fashioned  love-letter,  which  is  full  of  character,  and  quite 

a  valuable  curiosity That  frightful   scourge,  the  yellow  fever,  has  been 

committing  great  ravages  at  Montevideo,  hitherto  deemed  a  very  healthy  city. 
For  nearly  a  month  from  15  to  30  persons  died  daily,  and  this  in  a  population 

of  30,000  souls The  present  year  will  be  memorable  for  a  late  summer, 

and  an  absence  of  spring.  The  month  of  June  was  exceptional  for  its  ex- 
traordinary atmospheric  disturbances,  attribu  ted  by  the  ignorant  to  cometary 
Influences.  But  with  that  erratic  body  700,000,000  miles  distant  from  us, 
we  can  hardly  hold  it  responsible  for  these  vagaries.    It  is  clearly  entitled  to 

the  benefit  of  an  alibi New  York  is  a  great  gormandizer  of  strawberries, 

consuming,  In  the  season,  600,000  baskets  a  day,  valued  at  ©21,000! One 

of  the  editorial  fraternity,  George  Wilkins  Kendall,  Esq. — still  connected 
with  that  admirable  paper,  the  New  Orleans  Picayune — at  his  farm,  in  Texas, 
has  some  of  the  finest  merino  sheep  in  the  country.     If  his  wits  have  "  gone  a 

wool-gathering."  they  have  gone  to  a  good  market We  owe  in  life  so 

much  to  others,  and  so  little  to  ourselves,  that  when  we  reflect  upon  the  past, 

none  of  us  has  much  room  for  pride Punch,  who  is  a  philosopher  as  well 

as  a  wag,  tells  us  that  society  is  the  master,  and  man  the  servant;  and  it  is 
entirely  as  society  proves  a  good  or  bad  master,  whether  man  turns  out  a 

good  or  bad  servant William  Cobbett  says  it  must  be  impressed  upon  the 

mind  that  nine-tenths  of  us  are.  from  the  very  nature  and  necessities  of  the 
world,  horn  to  gain  our  livelihood  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow — a  fact  we  too 

often  lose  sight  of We  love  an  old-fashioned  garden,  with  old-fashioned 

flowers — such  an  one  as  we  strolled  in  the  other  day.  There  were  peonies, 
and  pinks,  and  hollyhocks,  and  London  pride,  and  pansies  and  Canterbury 
bells,  intermixed  with  many  an  herb  of  sweet  savor,  but  not  a  single  new- 
fangled flower  with  only  a  Latin  name  to  answer  to  a  hail — and  yet  it  was  a 

little  Eden,  perhaps  owing  much  of  its  charm  to  old  time  associations The 

visit  of  the  New  York  regiment  to  our  city  is  still  the  talk  in  military  circles, 
and  the  admiration  expressed  is  without  a  dissenting  voice.  Such  perfection 
as  they  exhibited  can  only  be  obtained  by  sinking  all  distinctive  names  in  a 
regiment,  and  cherishing  through  the  ranks  an  esprit  du  corps — a  regimental 

spirit A  Philadelphia  contemporary  says   truly,  that  women  excel  in 

epistolary  composition.  There  are  hardly  any  letters  in  the  French  language 
written  by  men  equal  to  Madame  do  Sevigne's,  and  none  in  English  equal  to 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague's.  Letter- writing  comes  nearest  to  conversa- 
tion— and  what  man  can   talk  as  women  can? An  English  reviewer 

thinks  that  the  reign  of  the  old-fashioned  long-winded  tragedy  is  over.  We 
think  so,  too.  It  will  do  for  the  closet,  but  is  quite  too  tedious  for  our  fast 
audiences English  sportsmen  are  the  keenest  in  the  world.  Every  avail- 
able salmon  stream  is  hired  by  them  this  season.    They  like  sport,  and  they 

like  monopoly Gibson,  the  English  sculptor,  has  just  bored  the  ears  of 

his  marble  Venus  for  the  reception  of  a  pair  of  splendid  earrings  he  has  pre- 
sented her  with.    We  are  about  tired  of  Gibson,  with  his  painted  statues  and 

earrings,  and  are  inclined  to  think  the  man  a  little  mad .The  Rev.  B.  S. 

Hobbs,  Universalist  clergyman  at  Webster,  New  York,  has  stopped  preaching 
because  he  has,  on  several  occasions,  while  in  the  pulpit,  been  seized  by  the 
manja  or  influence  popularly  termed  spiritualism,  and  made  to  utter  senti- 
ments entirely  foreigu  to  his  own  views  and  convictions.     In  old  "  witch 

times"  evil  spirits  never  dared  to  enter  the  pulpit The  Hudson  River 

hag  sometimes  been  called  the  finest  in  the  world ;  and  few  travellers  who  are 
familiar  with  standards  of  comparison,  dissent  from  the  opinion Strong- 
minded  women  are  multiplying There  are  fourteen  lines  of  steamers 

running  regularly  between  North  America  and  Europe,  and  the  annual  ag- 
gregate of  their  voyages  Is  five  hundred  and  eighty-six There  is  an  old 

gentleman  out  West  who  has  had  eleven  daughters  married  within  a  short 
time.  The  way  he  did  it  was  this,  Wheu  a  young  man  had  visited  one  of 
his  daughters  for  a  fortnight,  the  paternal  progenitor  went  to  see  him  with  a 
revolver  in  his  hand,  and  politely  gave  him  his  choice  between  marriage  or 
death.  Of  course,  under  such  circumstances,  a  young  man  would  prefer 
popping  tho  question  to  bo  popped  at  by  a  papa,  However  bitter  a  pill  mat- 
rimonial may  be  to  male  flirts,  a  lead  pill  weighing  half  an  ounce  is  harder  to 


take Many  of  the  draymen  of  New  York  retire  on  a  competence.     There 

are  0100  licensed  carta  in  New  York,  and  16S7  dirt  carts,  while  it  is  supposed 

that  there  are  from  1200  to  1500  unlicensed  carts  and  drays At   tho 

French  elections  there  was  quite  a  show  of  opposition  to  the  government  can- 
didates. Tho  men  who  stood  out  against  imperial  dictation  are  certainly  en- 
titled to  praise  for  their  courage.     4i  There's  a  good  time-  coming,  boys — wait 

a  little  longer." The  Prince  de  Jomville  has  been  writing  in  tho  Revue 

des  Deux  Mondes,  Paris A  French  papor,  in  speaking  of  the  reviews, 

royal  receptions,  festivals,  etc..  which  have  lately  been  going  on  in  Paris,  and 
rendering  tho  people  wild  with  excitement,  says,  "  Let  Boston — and  everybody 
knows  that  at  Boston  men  are  grave  from  their  cradles — be  subjected  to  such 
a  regimen,  and  Boston  would  become  radically  mad — perhaps  even  two  or 

three  peals  of  laughter  would  be  heard  there." A  fashionable  French 

lady's  carriage  costume  for  the  Chantilly  races  has  been  reckoued  to  cost  over 
six  thousand  dollars.     How  fortunate  that  California  and  Australia  are  so 

prolific  of  gold! When   Gottschalk,  the  pianist,  was  in  Cuba,  ho  was 

treated  like  a  prince.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Santa  Clara,  a  cloud  of  cavaliers 
came  out  to  meet  him,  placed  him  on  a  splendid  Audalusian  horse,  and  es- 
corted him  triumphantly  into  the  city Dominguez,  a  famous  Spanish 

bull-fighter,  lately  met  with  a  terrible  death.  He  was  struck  by  a  furious 
bull,  and  the  animal  taking  him  under  the  chin,  penetrated  his  head  and 
forced  out  his  eye.  The  bulls  are  particularly  dangerous  at  this  season,  and 
every  t-aureador  who  enters  the  ring  stakes  his  life.  Yet  gentle  Spanish  maid- 
ens clap  their  hands  in  ecstacy  as  they  witness  these  brutal  sports ;  and  a 
death  in  the  ring,  or  a  bloody  wound,  does  not  cause  them  to  avert  their 

eyes An  interesting  marriage  was  lately  solemnized  at  the  Church  of  the 

Madclaiue,  Paris — that  of  Mdlle.  Belot,  sister  of  the  young  and  iutrepid  naval 
officer  who  sacrificed  his  bfe  in  search  for  Sir  John  Franklin.  Mdlle.  Belot 
marries  a  young  man  in  the  employ  of  the  railroad  companies.  Her  dowry  is 
derived  partly  from  the  gifts  of  Lady  Franklin,  and  the  English  and  French 

subscription  raised  for  the  benefit  of  Lieut.  Belot's  family In  Algeria 

there  are  33,663  white  persons  born  in  the  colony,  or  one  fifth  of  the  entire 

population  of  1856 The  fair  of  the  American  Institute  will  be  held  in 

the  Crystal  Palace,  New  York — a  fine  locality Some  of  the  New  York  pa- 
pers have  been  speaking  very  highly  of  our  National  Lancers,  their  splendid 

equipments,  noble  horses  aud  line-looking  men The  amount  expended 

for  cleaning  the  streets  in  New  York  in  1856  was  $385,784.     We  suppose,  of 
course,  they  are  in  apple-pie  order. ....  .An  English  peeress,  fallen  from  her 

high  estate  by  misconduct,  aud  ostracized  by  good  society,  is  living  in  Damas- 
cus, the  wife  of  a  squalid,  worthless  little  brute  of  an  Arab,  despised  by  his 

own  countrymen A  Life-Guardsman  was  brought  to  George  the  Fourth, 

fresh  from  Waterloo,  to  give  his  opinion  as  to  the  question  of  increasing  the 
defensive  armor  of  the  Englishman.  "Now,'"said  the  king,  "if  there  was 
another  scrimmage  like  Waterloo,  and  ycu  had  your  owu  choice,  how  should 
you  dress  for  it?" — "  Well,  and  please  your  majesty,"  said  the  London  Mars, 
"I  should  like  to  take  off  my  coat  and  tuck  up  my  sleeves."  So  much  for  a 
practical  man's  opinion  of  defensive  armor,  which,  at  the  boom  of  the  first- 
cannon,  dropped  off  the  European,  who  henceforward  prepared  to  meet  death 

bare-breasted  and  open-eyed At  Grand  Rapid,  Michigan,  a  four  story 

block  of  brick  buildings,  unfinished,  fell  in,  and  carried  into  the  ruins  tweuty- 

eight  workmen.    No  one  was  killed The  immense  wealth  poured  into 

the  island  of  Cuba  for  the  last  two  years,  to  pay  for  sugar,  etc.,  has  inaugu- 
rated a  season  of  wild  speculation.  Stock  companies  of  all  descriptions,  and 
large  capital,  have  grown  up  like  mushrooms,  and  the  Habaneros  seem  to  be 

seized  with  a  mania  to  bull  and  bear  it  like  Wall  Street  stock-jobbers All 

sorts  of  stories  are  got  up  by  the  Costa  lticans  with  regard  to  Walker  and  his 
men;  and  a  Havana  paper  charges  that  the  fillibustcrs  who  were  hemmed  in 
at  Granada  killed  and  ate  a  native  woman.     Bonaparte  used  to  be  described 

as  a  Corsican  ogre  that  ate  little  children They  have  introduced  gas  into 

some  of  the  English  railroad  cars.     Berths  to  sleep  in  and  a  restaurant  would 

render  railroad  accommodations  complete The  number  of  the  British 

troops  attacked  with  consumption  in  Jamaica  is  annually  twelve  in  one  thou- 
sand, while  in  Canada  it  is  only  about  six.  The  English  government  have 
accordingly  resolved  upon  sending  their  consumptive  soldiers  to  the  cold,  in 

preference  to  the  warm  climate Dr.  Kirk,  of  Boston,  now  of  Paris,  and 

Bishop  Smith,  of  Kentucky,  represented  the  American  Bible  Society  at  tho 

meeting  of  the  British  aud  Foreign  Bible  Society An  enterprising  Yankee 

has  undertaken  to  build  a  dam  across  the  current  of  human  events.     He  was 

the  same  man  who  succeeded  in  tunnelling  the  hill  of  science The  most 

recent  case  of  absence  of  mind  is  that  of  an  editor  who  lately  copied  from  a 
hostile  exchange  paper  one'  of  bis  own  articles,  and  headed  it,  u  A  wretched 

attempt  at  wit." A  little  boy,  hearing  his  father  say  that  "  there  was  a 

time  for  all  things,"  asked,  "When  is  the  proper  time,  father,  for  hooking 

sugar  out  of  the  sugar-bowl?" Lord  Byron  observing  one  day  to  Rogers 

that  punning  was  the  lowest  species  of  wit,  "Indeed.-  said  Rogers,  "it  is  tho 

foundation." Somebody  says : — "  Ignorance  and  conceit  are  two  of  the 

worst  qualities  to  combat.     It-  is  easier  to  dispute  with  a  statesman  than  a 

blockhead A  wretched,  feeble,  filthy,  pallid  wreck  of  humauity  was 

picked  out  of  the  gutter  in  New  York,  and  carried  to  the  Tombs,  where  ho 
died  from  the  effects  of  intemperance.  He  was  recognized  as  a  once  popular 
commander  of  a  North  River  steamboat,  and  afterwards  the  keeper  of  a  public 
house  in  Walker  Street.  He  was.  fifteen  or  eighteen  years  ago,  a  fine-looking, 
prosperous  man,  who  could  boast  of  as  many  friends  as  any  one  in  the  com- 
munity ;  but  he  sacrificed  them  all — health,  friends  and  prosperity — and  ended 
his  days  in  a  prison  cell.     What  a  warning  to  those  who  are  commencing  the 

downward  path! English  merchants  and  the  English  government  are 

making  themselves  ridiculous  by  warring  on  beards  and  mustachios.  Bank 
clerks  and  others  have  the  alternative  given  them  of  "shave  or  go;"  and  even 
the  soldiers  who  grew  such  magnificent  respirators  in  the  Crimea,  are  again 

given  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  barber The  American  Board  of 

Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  will  hold  their  next  annual  meeting  in 

Providence,  commencing  on  the  8th  of  September A  trip  to  the  seaside 

is  now  quite  agreeable.     At  one  time  we  feared  that  during  this  season  it 

would  be  a  sort  of  Arctic  expedition The  New  Orleans  Picayune  has  been 

presented  with  an  apple  grown  in  that  city — "the  first  New  Orleans  apple," 

it  says,   "we  ever  saw."    It  grew  on  a  tree  four  feet  high Remember 

that  ripe  fruit,  iu  many  cases,  is  the  best  of  medicine.  At  any  rate,  we  don't 
believe  ripe  fruit  ever  hurt  any  one,  invalid  or  healthy.  And  theu  how  much 
plcasanter  a  luscious  peach  is  to  take  than  a  dose  of  salts ! Gigantic  im- 
provements are  going  on  in  British  India.  A  scheme  is  under  consideration 
for  the  formation  of  a  bridge,  based  on  moored  pontoons,  across  the  Hooghly, 
at  Calcutta,  to  the  termiuus  of  the  railway  at  Howrah.     The  cost  of  such  a 

structure  has  been  estimated  at  from  £125,000  to  £130,000 Sunday,  in 

England,  is  beginning  to  resemble  Suuday  on  the  continent.  Sunday  parades 
are  permitted  on  the  grand  parterre  at  Windsor  Castle,  and  the  band  of  the 
Royal  Horse  Guards  then  performs  its  best  music. 


When  we  reflect  that  all  the  aspects  of  nature,  all  the  emotions 
of  the  soul,  and  all  the  events  of  life  have  been  the  subjects  of  poe- 
try for  hundreds  and  thousand  of  years,  we  can  hardly  wonder 
that  there  should  be  so  many  resemblances  and  coincidences  of 
expression  among  poets,  but  rather  that  they  are  not  more  numer- 
ous and  more  striking. — Longfellow. 


There  is  a  life  and  spirit  in  knowledge  which  we  extract  from 
truths  scattered  for  the  benefit  of  all,  and  which  the  mind,  by  its 
own  activity,  has  appropriated  to  itself1 — a  life  and  spirit  which  is 
seldom  found  in  knowledge,  communicated  by  formal  and  direct 
precepts,  even  when  they  are  exalted  and  endeared  by  love  for  the 
teacher. —  Coleridge. 


,     [Prepared  expressly  for  Bullous  Pictorial.] 

STATISTICAL    DEPARTMENT. 

There  are  in  Boston  nearly  100  hotels  of  various  kinds, 

with  accommodations  for  some  800  persons  down  to  a  small  num- 
ber. The  amount  invested  in  these  various  hotels  is  estimated  at 
from  $8,000,000  to  $10,000,000,  and  the  yearly  business  done  in 
them  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $3,000,000. 

The  total  number  of  newspapers  printed  in  the  United 

States,  in  1850,  was  422,600,000  copies ;  424  papers  were  issued  in 
the  New  England  States,  876  in  the  Middle  States,  716  in  the 
Southern  States,  and  784  in  tho  Western  States. 

At  Fresh  Pond  the  ice-houses,  in  1847,  were  capable  of 

containing  86,732  tons,  and  at  seven  other  ponds  in  the  vicinity 
the  accommodations  were  for  54,600  tons,  making  a  total  of 
141,332  tons.  The  ice-houses  have  been  increased,  and  in  1854 
their  storage  capacity  was  300,000  tons.  The  largest  portion  are 
on  the  line  of  the  Eitchburg  Railroad  ;  the  number  of  tons  brought 
over  this  railroad  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1854  was  136,000  tons. 

The  manufacture  of  piano-fortes  has  become  an  important 

branch  of  business.  There  are  between  twenty  and  thirty  manu- 
facturing establishments  in  Boston,  which  turn  out  yearly  about 
7000  pianos,  the  value  of  which  is  estimated  at  $2,000,000. 

In  1811  there  were  eighteen  booksellers  in  Boston.     Now 

there  are  eighty-four,  and  the  capital  invested  is  estimated  at  about 
$3,000,000,  and  the  annual  business  is  nearly  $5,000,000.  The 
first  press  in  America  was  established  in  Cambridge,  in  1638,  by 
Rev.  Jesse  Grover;  and  the  first  press  in  Boston  was  by  John 
Foster,  who  printed  his  first  book  in  1676. 

In  1850,  according  to  the  seventh  census,  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  was  23,267,468.  It  is  now  over  thirty 
millions,  probably.  Square  miles  of  States  and  Territories  about 
2,750,000. 

The  stock  of  white  pine  manufactured  on  the  Ottawa  this 

season,  together  with  what  was  laid  over  from  last  year,  will 
amount  to  about  17,300,000  feet;  that  on  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
about  2,500,000,  and  on  the  St.  Maurice,  800,000 ;  in  all,  about 
20,400,000  feet.  We  are  informed  that  there  arc  not  less  than 
2,000,000  feet  of  red  pine  ready  to  go  to  market  the  coming  season. 

The  annual  increase  of  the  United  States  has  been,  ac- 
cording to  De  Bow,  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  Prussia ; 
more  than  four  times  that  of  Russia;  six  times  that  of  Great 
Britain;  nine  times  that  of  Austria;  ten  times  that  of  France. 

The  number  of  members  in  the  Carmelite  Convent,  Balti- 
more, is  twenty-two ;  one  is  over  96  years  of  age,  and  another  is 
over  82  years  of  age.  A  majority  of  the  whole  number  have  been 
inmates  of  the  institution  from  twenty  to  forty  years,  while  one 
has  been  there  fifty-eight  years. 

■ According  to  the  published  list  of  tax-payers  in  Baltimore, 

there  is  not  one  millionaire  in  the  whole  city.  The  wealthiest  in- 
habitant in  it  is  rated  at  only  $730,000 ;  while  next  to  him  in 
wealth  is  the  possessor  of  but  $480,000. 

The  number  of  regular  dramatic  companies  in  the  differ- 
ent countries  of  Europe  is  as  follows : — France,  exclusive  of  such 
French  troupes  as  play  in  other  countries,  has  136  companies ; 
Germany,  200 ;  Russia,  60 ;  Spain,  120;  Portugal,  20;  England, 
40;  Italy,  including  all  the  Italian  troupes  who  play  in  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe,  134 ;  Sweden,  ten,  and  Denmark,  eight.  Tho 
total  number  is  728,  in  which  the  Polish  and  Hungarian  national 
drama  is  not  included. 

From  New  Orleans  the  total  decrease  in  the  exports  of 

cotton  to  England  this  season,  compared  with  the  last,  is  410,000 
bale's,  and  to  France,  100,000. 

The  Reformed  Dutch  Church  comprises  386  churches,  and 

contributes  annually  about  $12,000  to  foreign  missions. 

■ The  product  of  the  Minnesota  copper  mine,  for  April,  was 

370,540  pounds.  This  is  probably  the  largest  ever  taken  from 
one  mine  in  the  world  during  a  similar  period. 

The  cost  of  the  Plymouth  monument  will  be  $300,000,  of 

which  ©50,000  has  been  subscribed.  Moses  H.  Grinnell,  of  New 
York,  headed  a  list  with  $1000. 

In  1849,  the  excess  of  boys  over  girls,  in  Massachusetts, 

was  estimated  at  1066  ;  in  1850,  745  ;  in  1851,  1336  ;  in  1852,  814  ; 
in  1853,  833;  in  1854,  883;  and  in  1855,  the  excess  amounted  to 
897. 

The  reports  from  several  towns  in  the  Commonwealth 

show,  that  during  the  year  1855  there  were  12,329  marriages,  be- 
ing a  decrease  of  1354  from  the  number  registered  the  preceding 
year,  and  499  less  than  during  the  year  1853. 

The  New  York  common  council  have  adopted  a  plan,  pre- 
viously acted  favorably  upon  by  the  other  branch  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment, for  a  city  hall,  the  cost  of  which  is  to  be  $5,000,000. 

The  London  census  shows  149,120   more  females  than 

males,  65,481  more  unmarried  ladies  than  unmarried  men,  and 
110,076  widows  to  37,080  widowers. 

There  are  twenty-five  furnaces  for  the  manufacture  of  salt 

on  the  Muskingum  River,  between  McConnellsville  and  Zanes- 
ville,  Ohio,  which  produce  30,000  barrels  of  salt  tins  season. 

It  is  stated  that  prior  to  1850,  the  number  of  Americans 

who  went  on  a  tour  to  Europe  did  not  exceed  7500  in  anyone 
year.  Now  the  number  who  cross  the  water  annually  on  their 
travels  lias  swelled  to  35,000. 

No  fine  flax  has  yet  been  raised  in  the  United  States. 

Some  kinds  of  flax  are  sold  in  Belgium  as  high  as  $1900  per  ton, 
while  the  lower  grade  of  Baltic  flax  is  not  worth  more  than  $200. 
The  difference  in  the  price  of  the  two  is  owing  to  their  cultivation. 


BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 
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Easily  Duxk.—  Them  Ii  doI  a  riUflgc  at  town  In  tl trj  wwnoll,  but 

that  ■  olub  -r  twain  HUtaoribui  might  ba  ovlly  obtolnod  f'-r  "Ballou's 

Plotoriftl,"  and  tlio  ivorfc  bo.  thuj  procured  fpr  oooh  nt  xw iuu  n  year, 

bafldflfl ■ii,''"'"  wpyto  'in-  powon  wb odn  the  nan*  i  an< ioy.    Any 

ponoa  dalrlog  to  form  fralnb,  can  baronraplfl  ooplw  teal  Dm  of  chargQ,by 
ponding  oj  11 1 lin-'  to  that  oObot, 


Editorial  jfficlange. 


Acanoonce  mod  by  Washington,  and  tho  spyglnsa  mod  by 
him  in  his  various  campaigns  thronghoul  the  Revolution,  arc  soon 

to  bo  sold  at  auction  at  Baltimore. Thoro  is  on  oxhibitlon  in 

New  Vork  ti  silver  vase,  presented  by  the  British  government  to 
Henry  GrinnoU,  Esq.,  for  liis  exertions  and  liberality  in  fitting  out 
the  expedition  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin  in  I860.  Also,  a 
Bplondid  Bword,  a  personal  presenl  of  Queen  Victoria  to  Captain 
Ihirtstr'm  about  the  time  lie  surrendered  tho  ship Resolnto,  as  a 

gifl  from  our  government. Notwithstanding  tho  largo  sums  of 

money  Mr.  Douglas  Jorrold  has  been  earning  for  the  Inst  ten 
yours,  it  is  assorted  that  lie  has  not  made  ony  provision  for  his 
family. Tho  Appleton,  Wisconsin,  Crescent  ways:  "A  me- 
teor fell  at  noonday,  on  the  9th  nit.,  in  a  northeast  direction  from 
this  city.  The  sun  was  shining  brightly  «t  the  time,  and  yet  the 
meteor  was  as  distinctly  scon  as  the  sun  itself.  It  appeared  to  bo 
full  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  left  in  its  trail  a  white  cloud.  The 
same  meteor  was  seen  at  Oconto,  over  fifty  miles  from  here,  and 
was  followed  by  several  sounds  or  explosions,  resembling  tho  fix- 
ing of  cannon,  in  rapid  succession," A  calculation   has  hcen 

made  that  if  each  guest  at  tho  recent  great  railroad  excursion  and 
celebration  had  used  his  ticket  for  the  full  8396  miles  of  road  in- 
eluded  in   its  privileges,  the  whole  would  amount,  if  paid  for,  at 

the  general  rate  of  two  cents  per  mile,  to  $419,800. A  writer 

in  the  New  York  Evening  Tost  says  that  frequent  applications  of 

cold  water  will  cure  spider  bites. The  Boston  Post  says,  if  we 

ostimate  tho  population  of  this  country  at  thirty  millions,  in  round 
numbers,  and  that  it  costs  fifty  dollars  per  annum  to  clothe  each 
man,  woman  and  child,  on  the  average,  then  it  costs  the  enormous 
sum  of  one  billion  five  hundred  million  of  dollars  annually  to 

clothe  tho  entire  population  of  this  country. A  man  at  St. 

Johnsburr,  Vt.,  has  had  to  pay  eighty-five  dollars  damages  for 
injuries  received  by  a  young  lady,  who  was  thrown  from  her  wagon 
in  consequence  of  her  horse  being  frightened  by  a  savage  dog  be- 
longing to  the  defendant. The  London  Times  feels  very  posi- 
tive that  tho  Chinese  will  attempt  to  poison  the  whole  civilized 
world  through  tho  medium  of  their  exports  of  tea.  In  a  recent 
urticlo  the  Times  says  :  "  Is  there  anybody  so  foolish  as  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Chinese  will  not  poison  every  box  or  chest  of  tea, 
preserved  ginger,  sweetmeats,  chow-chow,  marmalade,  or  anything 
else  that  is  exported  from  China,  for  the  use  of  foreigners  ?  We 
believe  honestly  and  truly  that  the  destruction  of  human  life  in 
this  country  and  in  America  from  the  use  of  poisoned  tea,  will  be 
the  most  fearful  calamity  that  has  ever  visited  tho  two  countries 

in  tins  century. Solomon  Stebbins  of  Bakersficld,  who  fired 

into  a  party  who  wore  assailing  his  house,  killing  one  of  them, 
hus  been  dismissed  by  the  grand  jury,  it  being  proved  justifiable 

homicide. The  Transcript  says  there  is  an  old  gentleman  in 

one  of  the  city  pauper  institutions  at  South  Boston,  who  was  for 
many  years  president  of  one  of  the  largest  insurance  companies 
in  tliis  part  of  the  country.  He  was  for  a  whole  generation  the 
nssociatc  and  friend  of  the  Thorndikes,  the  Bro'okses,  the  Lymans, 
the  Aniorys,  the  Cabots,  the  Perkinses,  and  other  merchant  princes 
of  Boston.  Ho  has  insured  millions  upou  millions  of  property  in 
a  single  year,  and  is  now  in  his  old  age  maintained  at  the  public 

charge. Gen.  Ward  B.  Bennett,  it  is  said,  is  to  be  the  man 

upon  whom  is  to  be  conferred  Gen.  Jackson's  gold  snuff  box,  for 

bravery  in  the  Mexican  war. An  analysis  of  a  late  report  of 

the  population  of  France  shows  a  remarkable  degree  of  ignorance 
on  the  part  of  the  people  of  that  country.  Out  of  513,326  indi- 
viduals joined  together  in  the  bonds  of  wedlock,  only  170,172 
husbands  were  capable  of  signing  their  names  upon  the,  register ; 
86,491  could  not  even  read  !     140,549  women  declared  they  could 

neither  read  nor  write. Barnegat  Lighthouse,  on  the  Jersey 

coast,  is  in  danger  of  being  carried  away,  the  late  heavy  storms 
having  nearly  undermined  it.  It  is  feared  that  another  heavy 
northeasterly  storm  will  tumble  it  down ;  there  will  then  be  no 
lighthouse  on  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  New  Jersey  coast. 


English  Girls. — The  English  girl  enjoys  that  great  blessing, 
a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,  and  the  secret  is  this  :  She  rides, 
walks,  drives,  rows  upon  the  water,  runs,  dances,  sings,  jumps 
the  rope,  throws  the  ball,  hurls  the  quoit,  draws  the  bow,  keeps 
up  the  shuttlecock — and  all  this  without  having  it  pressed  forever 
upon  her  mind  that  she  is  thereby  wasting  her  time. 


.British:  Ixfant-ry. — Infantile  appointments  were  quite  com- 
mon in  the  British  army  not  half  a  century  ago.  A  great  hub- 
bub in  a  Scottish  noble's  nursery,  in  those  good  old  days,  was  thus 
explained  by  the  nurse,  "  The  colonel  has  burnt  his  finger,  mem  ; 
and  tho  ma-ajor  winna  sup  Ins  povritch  !" 


Golden  Truths. — There  is  nothing  purer  than  honesty ;  noth- 
ing sweeter  than  charity;  nothing  warmer  than  love;  nothing 
richer  than  wisdom;  nothing  brighter  than  virtue  ;  nothing  moro 
steadfast  than  faith. 


Good  Counsel.— It  is  very  well  that  tho  youth  of  our  country 
should  get  high,  hut  they  should  do  so  just  as  the  oaks  do,  by 
drinking  water. 


WoRTn  remembering. — The  more  we  gain  in  life,  the  more 
we  must  relinquish  at  the  close  of  it. 


i&aaayatoe  (Caterings. 

The  total  valuation  of  the  Stotoof  C tii  nl  n    mown  by  the 

rcccnl  retui  n   of  tin  ■■<        on  .  i      21 1,000,000, 

Tlio  proposed  extension  of  tho  University  of  Vermont  will 
[I  j     .;.,i,  i„  twoon  1190,000  and  1300,000. 

It  ir.  estimated  that  nol  lew  than  sixty  thousand  pa  i 
wore  broken  by  tho  recenl  huil   torm  at  Wfl  lungton.    Glni  ,  putty 
and  glazier   ore  in  acth  c  demand! 

Two  mm  who  wire  in  jail  in  Okechohoo  county,  Mi  i  lippi, 
made  their  escape  by  changing  drosses  with  their  wives,  whom  the 
kind-hearted  jailor  had  allowed  to  visit  them. 

Seaweed,  which  is  Found  plentifully  in  Barncgal  Bay,  and  which 
until  lately  was  little  valued,  i-  now  becoming  a  source  of  profit 
to  several  persons,  who  gather,  dry  it  and  send  it  to  New  York, 
where  it  in  used  for  solus,  muttrcsscs,  etc. 

The  Boston  Poflt  informs  LIS  that  a  rhuivh  i-  about  to  !><•  erected, 

with  "a  semicircular  knave,  fifty  feel  high  I"     We  suppose  this 

knave,  from  his  great  hcightju  to  do  the  plastering  and  pal  on  the 
steeple,  —  New  Uaven  Register. 

There  U  now  being  OTOCtcd  ovi-r  the  Jordan  River,  on  the  line 
of  tho  Catftsntiqua  and    (fogglesville   Railroad,  Pa-,  a  viaduct 

wholly  of  iron,  eleven  hundred    feet    long.      When  lini.shed  it  will 
be  the  longest  iron  hridge  on  our  continent. 

A  curious  juxtaposition  of  names  oeeurred  at  Lowell  nomo 
twenty  vears  ago.  Then-  were  six  physicians  in  the  then  town — 
two  of  them  hure  the  name  of  Toothaker,  two  of  Pillsbnxy,  and 
the  other  two  that  of  Graves. 

One  night  lately,  a  physician  in  Xew  York  was  decoyed  from 
his  house  by  two  iacn  who  pretended  a  friend  was  ill.  A  short 
distance  from  his  house,  the  physician  was  beaten  and  robbed. 
He  died  of  his  injuries. 

The  new  parliament  house  in  Canada  (the  site  of  which  has  not 
yet  been  determined  upon),  is  to  cost  $1,. '300,000.  This  sum  has 
been  appropriated,  and  is  to  be  borrowed  in  Europe  by  the  gover- 
nor, now  on  his  way  out. 

Tho  Ithaca,  N.  Y\,  Journnl  gives  most  painful  details  of  the 
great  freshet  at  that  place  on  the  17th  ult.  It  estimates  the  loss  of 
property  at  from  §100,000  to  S150,000.  Three  lives  were  lost,  and 
there  were  many  narrow  ascapes. 

The  old  bell  which  hung  upon  the  lighthouse  at  Minot's  Ledge, 
at  the  time  of  its  fall  on  the  night  of  April  15,  1851,  has  recently 
been  rescued  from  the  sea  by  the  contractor,  who  is  engaged  in 
recovering  the  remains  of  the  lighthouse. 

The  whole  kingdom  of  Saxony,  Germany,  and  most  of  the 
Saxon  principalities,  were  visited  on  the  7th  of  June  by  an  earth- 
quake, which  caused  houses  to  tremble  and  created  great  conster- 
nation, but  no  serious  consequences. 

People  in  the  vicinity  of  Utica  are  turning  their  attention  to  the 
raising  of  frogs,  which,  when  fat  and  cooked,  are  devoured  by  tho 
people  who  reside  in  the  capital  of  the  State.  The  frequenters  of 
a  single  restaurant  in  Albany  consume  two  hundred  per  week. 

The  old  Charter  Oak  is  being  extensively  used  up,  though  a 
large  portion  of  the  trunk  still  remains.  A  tine  chair  for  the  use 
of  the  mayor  of  Hartford,  has  been  made  of  a  portion  of  the  trunk, 
and  a  piaiio  maker  in  Hartford  has  made  three  piano  covers  of  its 
wood. 

The  French  Monitcur  de  la  Flotte  publishes  a  letter  from  Se- 
bastopol,  in  which  it  is  asserted  that  the  vessels  raised  in  that 
harbor  were  those  which  were  merely  grounded  in  shallow  water, 
receiving  slight  damage  ;  while  those  sunk  as  barriers  are  imbedded 
in  the  sand  above  the  bilge  and  were  immovable. 

A  German  created  some  excitement  in  Philadelphia,  recently, 
by  proclaiming  that  he  was  the  Saviour ;  and  he  insisted  upon 
performing  a  series  of  miracles  to  convince  people  that  he  spoke 
the  truth.  The  police,  however,  rightly  concluding  that  he  was  a 
lunatic,  secured  him  before  he  could  do  anything  of  the  kind. 

According  to  the  Trieste  Zeitung,  an  engagement  between  the 
Russians  and  Circassians  took  place  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  in 
which  both  sides  sustained  heavy  losses,  the  Circassians,  however, 
taking  with  them  as  captives  rive  thousand  Russian  families — 
depopulating  several  villages  on  their  route. 

The  New  York  Times  devotes  an  article  to  suggestions  in  favor 
of  the  butchers  of  that  city-  going  into  the  beef-raising  business  on 
the  plains  and  slopes  of  Venezuela.  It  estimates  that  a  beef  crea- 
ture can  be  brought  from  that  region  to  market  for  about  $15.  In 
Venezuela  they  are  sold  for  from  one  to  four  dollars  apiece. 

The  Southside,  Va.,  Democrat  learns  that  in  the  vicinity  of 
Prince  George,  some  negroes  have  actually  gone  mad,  owing  to 
the  religious  fervor  in  regard  to  tlte  comet  that  was  to  come  on  the 
13th  ult.,  but  did  not.  They  have  been  placed  in  custody  and 
otherwise  secured  to  prevent  harm. 

The  Pliiladelphia  Ledger  is  informed  that  hundreds  of  tons  of 
California  gold-bearing  quartz  rock  are  now  stored  in  warehouses 
in  San  Francisco,  to  be  shipped  to  New  York  as  ballast  in  return- 
ing ships.  The  qnartz  is  then  to  be  dissolved  in  water,  and  the 
gold  precipitated,  after  Harding's  new  method. 

Last  winter,  it  will  be  remembered,  a  young  man  named  Mead, 
of  Brattlcboro',  Vt.,  attracted  much  notice  by  making  a  statue  of 
snow  by  the  roadside  near  that  town,  which  was  admirably  exe- 
cuted. Mr.  Mead  is  now  at  work  on  a  marble  statue  of  the  same 
design,  which  was  ordered  by  a  wealthy  gentleman  residing  in 
Cincinnati. 

An  old  man  on  his  way  to  St.  Pauls,  Minnesota,  arrived  at 
Buffalo,  and  there  met  a  very  pleasant  and  gentlemanly  individual, 
who,  he  was  delighted  to  learn,  was  also  going  to  St.  Pauls.  An 
intimacy  progressed  bravely  between  them,  and  it  ended  by  the 
gentleman  borrowing  three  hundred  dollars  of  the  too  credulous 
old  man,  and  sloping  with  lus  booty. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Dallas  has  been  applied  to  by  several  very 
distinguished  men  of  London,  to  know  something  of  the  Kacken- 
sack  University  of  Arkansas,  as  they  had  been  informed  that  the 
honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  had  been  conferred  upon  them,  and 
they  had  remitted  the  initiation  fee  of  £21  Some  wags  in  Racken- 
sack,  no  doubt,  have  been  amusing  themselves. 

Tobacco  has  spoiled  thousands  of  fine  boys,  inducing  a  danger- 
ous precocity,  developing  the  passions,  softening  the  bones,  and 
injuring  the  spinal  marrow  and  whole  nervous  fluid.  A  bov  who 
early  and  freely  uses  tobacco,  never  is  known  to  make  a  man,  in 
the  true  sense ;  he  generally  lacks  energy  of  body  and  mind, 
Boys,  if  you  wish  to  be  anybody  despise  tobacco. 

A  young  man  went  out  hunting  for  deer  in-  the  woods  near  La- 
mark,  C.  TV.,  recently,  and  as  an  experiment  he  clothed  himself 
in  a  deerskin  and  took  a  stand  where  those  animals  passed  often. 
While  thus  intent  upon  securing  game,  another  hunter  happening  to 
see  what  he  supposed  to  be  a  fine  deer  through  the  thicket,  took  a 
deliberate  aim  at  it  and  fired.  Fortunatefy  the  ball  missed  the 
counterfeit  deer,  but  it  "  frightened  him  out  of  his  skin." 


^foreign  I-tcms. 


A  railroad  bridge  i-  to  l»-  built  across  the  Rhine,  n--;ir  die  con- 
fluence of  the  Mam,  at  a  cosl  of  three  millions  gilders — about  one 
and  a  quarter  million  dollar-. 

Sixty  million  pounds  <>!  sulphur  l>:i-.'-  Ijecn  used  in  the  French 
vineyards  the  presenl  year,  to  counteract  the  odium, and  with 

i  led  by  Mr.  Kyle,  on  Englishman,  who  re- 

I  i  gold  medal  and  2500  francs  from  a  French  ocicty,  thei 

The  heaxl  of  tin-  queen  of  Westphalia,  second  wife  of  Jevone 
Bonaparte,  has  been  placed  in  an  urn  and  deposited  in  the  tomb 
of  tli<-  first  Napoleon, — the  heart  of  a  noble  woman,  who  did  not 
.1      it  her  husband  in  hi-  boar  of  adversity,  though  eutruued  to 

du  -o  by  her  father,  the  kin;;  of  \\*urt'iii!«r-. 

The  cost  of  printing  each  Hank  «.f  Bnghmd  note  i-  M.  The 
note*  received  back  into  the  bunk  every  day  are  destroyed  to  pre- 
vent further  use.  In  the  customs  b  -at  saving  ha 
effa  ted  for  tlte  bank  by  the  reeejpl  as  cash  tin  payment  of  duties) 
of  checks  and  custom  these  avenge  about 
£20,000  per  diem  of ■.  (he  economy  effected  is  of  import) 

The  London  Tim  is  printed  in  an  antique,  dingy- 

looking  building  in  Printing  House  Square,  and  the  rooms  arc  all 
low,  dark  and  uninviting.  Eighty-eight  compositors  are  always  at 
work  on  advertisements,  and  forty-three  more  work  on  partiamen- 
tary debates  and  other  matter.  .Four  presses  axe  required  to  work 
off  the  morning  edition,  which  i^  regularly  electrotyped.  The 
daily  edition  of  tie.-  Times  i-  53, 000. 


iraniis  of  <£olo. 

....  Life  to  a  young  man,  is  like  a  new  acquaintance,  of  whom 
he  grows  disgusted  as  ue  grows  in  yean. — Talleyrand. 

....  The  good  heart,  the  tender  feeling,  and  the  pleasant  dis- 
position, make  smiles,  love  and  sunshine  everywhere. — Irving. 

....  Truth  and  virtue  can  do  Less  good  in  the  world  than  their 
false,  well-acted  semblance  COO  do  evil. — TatUyrand. 

....  No  one  ought  to  enjoy  what  is  too  good  for  him ;  he  OOgbf 
to  make  himself  worthy  of  it,  and  ri.-e  to  its  level. — Goethe. 

....  Nothing  helps  a  soul,  when  beating  on  the  shoals  of  mis- 
anthropy, as  much  as  the  sunshine  of  our  warm,  loving  nature. — 
Mrs.  Maimers. 

Each  generation  gathers  together  the  imperishable  chil- 
dren of  the  past,  and  increases  them  by  new  sons  of  light,  alike 
radiant  with  immortality. — Bancroft, 

What  we  fear  may  not  come  to  pass.     No  human  £chcmo 

can  be  so  accurately  projected,  but  some  little  circumstance  inter- 
vening may  spoil  it.— Etossuet. 

....  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  us  when  surrounded  by  sorrows, 
that  they  may  be  sent  to  us  only  for  our  instruction,  as  we  darken 
the  cages  of  birds  when  we  wish  to  teach  them  to  sing. — .Jean  Paul. 

....  If  old  age  is  even  a  state  of  suffering,  it  is  a  state  of  supe- 
rior wisdom,  in  which  man  avoids  all  rash  and  foolish  things  ho 
does  in  his  youth,  and  which  make  life  dangerous  and  painful. — 
Sidney  Smith. 

4  —  •—  » 

Jofcer's  Uuoget. 

"Which  is  the  oldest  berry  %     The  elder-berry. 

The  proverb,  "  The  longer  a  man  lives,  the  more  he'll  sec," 
can't  allude  to  money  now-a-days. 

Theodore  Hook,  in  describing  a  badly-dressed  dinner,  observed 
that  everything  was  sour  but  the  vinegar. 

The  man  who  always  leaves  church  before  the  service  is  over, 
in  speaking  of  an  "  ancient "  single  lady,  said  she  was  "  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  maid." 

An  editor  asks,  in  talking  of  poetry  and  matrimony — "  Who 
would  indite  sonnets  to  a  woman  whom  he  saw  even-  morning  in 
her  night-cap,  and  every,  day  at  dinner  swallowing  meat  and 
mustard  V 

Jemmy  remarked  to  his  grandmother  that  old  Jlrs.  Cranshaw 
had  the  appearance  of  a  person  with  one  foot  in  die  grave.  "  Well, 
really,  upon  my  word,"  said  the  antique  lady,  "  I  thought  I  noticed 
she  walked  a  leetle  lame,  lately." 

"  Mr.  President — I  rise  to  get  up,  and  am  not  backward  to  come 
forward  in  the  cause  of  education,  for  had  it  not  been  for  education, 
I  should  be  as  ignorant  as  you  are,  Mr.  President."  So  said  an 
eloquent  advocate  of  popular  education,  at  a  public  meeting  in  the 
town  of . 

In  speaking  of  a  learned  sergeant,  who  gave  a  confused,  elabo- 
rate and  tedious  explanation  of  some  point  of  law,  Curran  ob- 
served, "  That  whenever  the  grave  counsellor  endeavored  to  unfold 
a  principle  of  law,  lie  put  him  in  mind  of  a  fool  whom  he  once  saw 
struggling  a  whole  day  to  open  an  oyster  with  a  rolling-pin." 

THE  FLAGr  OF  OUR  UNION. 

THE    FAVORITE    MEEKLY    MISCELLANEOUS     JOURNAL. 

DESIGNED   FOR   THE   HOME   CIRCLE. 

This  long  established  and  well  known  weekly  paper,  after  eleven  years  of 
unequalled  prosperity  and  popularity,  has  become  a  '■  household  word"  from 
Maine  to  California,  gladdening  the  fireside  of  rich  and  poor,  ia  town  and 
country,  all  over  the  wide  extent  of  the  United  States.  It  should  be  a  weekly 
visitor  to  every  American  home,  because 

O3"  It  is  just  such  a  paper  as  any  lather,  brother,  or  friend  would  intro- 
duce to  the  family  circle. 

(H?*  It  is  printed  on  the  finest  satin-surfaced  paper,  with  new  type,  and  in 
a  neat  and  beautiful  style. 

fty  It  is  of  the  mammoth  size,  yet  contains  no  advertisements  in  its  eight 
super  royal  pages. 

(£7*  It  is  devoted  to  news,  tales,  poems,  storiea  of  the  sea.  discoveries,  mis- 
cellany, wit  and  humor. 

\Cr"  it  is  carefully  edited  by  M.  M.  Ballou,  who  has  sixteen  years  of  edito- 
rial experience  in  Boston. 

fty  It  contains  in  Its  large,  well  filled  and  deeply  interesting  pages  not  one 
vulgar  word  or  line.  • 

fCr*  It  numbers  among  its  regular  contributors  the  best  male  and  female 
writers  in  the  country. 

0s*  Its  tales,  while  they  absorb  the  reader-  cultivate  a  taste  for  all  that  is 
good  and  beautiful  in  humanity. 

Zy*  It  is  acknowledged  that  the  good  influence  of  such  a  paper  in  the  home 
circle  is  almost  incalculable. 

(TJT^  Its  suggestive  pages  provoke  in  the  young  an  inquiring  spirit,  and  add 
to  their  store  of  knowledge. 

tC/="  Its  columns  are  free  from  politics  and  all  jarring  topics,  its  object  being 
to  make  home  happy. 

\Sy  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  it  has  for  years  been  so  popular  &  favorite 
throughout  the  country. 

TERMS  :— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year. S2  00 

4  subscribers,  "       "    7  00 

10  (;  "       "    1500 

Any  person  sending  us  twelve  subscribers  at  the  last  rate,  shall  receive  the 
thirteenth  copy  gratis. 

Any  postmaster  can  receive  a  copy  of  the  paper  to  his  own  address  at  the 
lowest  club  rate.    0°  Sample  copies  sent  when  desired. 

Published  every  Saturday,  by  M.  M.  BALLOT/. 

No.  22  Winter  Street,  Boston. 
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THE  RIGHT  HON.  EARL  OF  ZETLAND. 

The  engraving  herewith  presented  of  tho 
Earl  of  Zetland,  the  Grand  Master  of  the 
Freemasons  of  England  and  Wales,  in  his 
masonic  robes,  is  from  a  portrait  recently 
painted  and  tilling  one  of  the  niches  in  tho 
Freemasons'  Hall,  London.  Tho  Masonic 
emblems  which  surround  the  picture  are 
carvings  on  the  frame  of  the  original.  Tho 
Earl  of  Zetland  was  elected  Grand  Master  in 
April  last,  and  was  recently  installed  at  a 
splendid  festival,  which  took  place  at  the 
freemason's  Tavern,  Great  Queen  Street, 
London.  After  the  confirmation  of  the  elec- 
tion, the  new  Grand  Mastor  appointed  Lord 
Panmure  his  deputy,  and  the  Earl  of  Dur- 
ham, Senior  Warden.  At  the  banquet  which 
followed,  the  ladies  were  admitted  to  the  gal- 
lery, and  added  interest  to  the  spectacle  by 
their  beauty  and  splendor  of  attire.  A  sketch 
of  tho  Grand  Master  will  not  prove  uninter- 
esting to  tho  "  brethren  of  the  mystic  tie  "  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  Right  Hon. 
Thomas  Dundas,  Earl  of  Zetland  and  Baron 
Dundas,  is  the  son  of  Laurence,  the  first  earl, 
by  Harriet,  daughter  of  Gen.  John  Hale,  born 
1795;  he  married,  in  1823,  Sophia  Jane, 
daughter  of  Sir  Hedworth  Williamson,  bait., 
and  succeeded  his  father  in  the  title,  in  1839. 
The  Masonic  institution,  which  has  had  many 
alternations  of  prosperity  and  adversity,  is  of 
long  standing  in  Britain,  and  in  modern 
times  was  in  active  work,  under  the  master- 
ship of  those  practical  Masons,  Inigo  Jones 
and  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  the  architect  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral ;  and  from  the  year  1717, 
■when  the  Grand  Lodge  was  revived,  the  an- 
nual election  of  its  Grand  Master  has  regu- 
larly continued.  The  Dukes  of  Gloucester, 
York  and  Cumberland,  brothers  of  George 
III.,  were  initiated  into  the  order ;  and  all  the 
sons  of  that  monarch,  save  only  the  late  Duke 
of  Cambridge,  were  members,  and  took  great 
interest  in  promoting  it.  At  one  period  there 
were  two  Grand  Lodges  in  England — one 
termed  the  Modern  Masons,  presided  over  by 
George,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  other,  the 
Athol  Masons,  presided  over  by  Edward, 
Duke  of  Kent,  the  father  of  Queen  Victoria. 
In  1813  was  established  a  re-union  of  the  two 
bodies,  under  the  Duke  of  Sussex  as  Grand 
Master.  His  royal  highness,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  well  versed  in  the  mysteries  of  the 
order,  was  annually  re-elected,  and  presided 
over  it  till  his  death,  in  1 843.  The  Earl  of  Zet- 
land was  chosen  to  succeed  his  royal  highness, 
and  has  remained  its  Grand  Master.  We  be- 
lieve these  are  extraordinary  exceptions  to 
the  rules  of  the  fraternity,  as  no  one  can  be 
the  master  of  a  private  lodge  for  more  than 
two  years  consecutively.  Many  of  the  Eng- 
lish nobility  have,  within  the  last  three  years, 
been  admitted  into  the  order,  chiefly  at  Ox- 
ford, who  take  great  interest  in  the  institu- 


tion; and  among  others  the  Earls  of  Carnar- 
von, Cowper,  Durham  and  Lincoln — Lords 
Goderich,  Leigh,  Methucn,  Skelmersdale, 
Andover,  North,  Vallctort,  and  several  other 
heirs  to  peerages.  Hence  it  is  expected  that 
ere  long  tho  old  custom  of  the  three  years' 
duration  of  tho  office  of  Grand  Master  will  be 
returned  to.  The  Earl  of  Zetland  has,  ac- 
cording to  English  report,  given  great  satis- 
faction when  presiding  over  this  numerous 
and  influential  body;  but,  as  ho  resides  a 
great  portion  of  the  year  on  his  estates,  Aske 
Hall,  and  Uplcasham,  in  Yorkshire,  his  at- 
tendance has  not  been  so  regular  as  the  fra- 
ternity desire.  When  we  consider  that  this 
body  enrols  among  its  members  very  many 
gentlemen  of  the  learned  professions — law, 
physic  and  divinity — it  requires  no  small 
amount  of  talent  and  ability  in  a  chief  to  give 
perfect  satisfaction ;  indeed,  all  allow  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  another  to  preside 
and  govern  so  well  as  the  Earl  of  Zetland. 
The  Earl  of  Yarborough,  who  has  been  for 
many  years  the  Deputy  Grand  Master,  has, 
in  consequence  of  long  continued  ill  health, 
resigned  his  office,  to  the  regret  of  every 
member  of  the  order ;  his  kindness,  courtesy 
and  liberality  having  endeared  him  to  all. 


THE  EARL  OF  ZETLAND,  GRAND  MASTER  OF  MASONS  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 


CLIPPER  SHIP  EH  PRESS  OF  THE  SEA. 

We  present  herewith  an  accurate  engraving 
of  the  fine  ship  "  Empress  of  the  Sea,"  now 
lying  in  the  port  of  New  York,  and  owned  by 
Messrs.  Wilson  &  Sons,  of  Baltimore,  and 
built  at  East  Boston  by  Donald  McKay,  who 
originally  intended  to  sail  her  on  his  own  ac- 
count. She  has  been  four  or  five  years  in 
service;  she  measures  2197  tons,  and  is  230 
feet  long  between  perpendiculars  on  deck, 
and  240  feet  over  all,  from  the  knightheads  to 
the  taffrail ;  has  43  feet  extreme  breadth  of 
beam,  and  27  feet  depth,  with  three  decks. 
Her  ends  are  long  and  sharp,  particularly  ;he 
bow,  and  her  lines  are  slightly  concave  below, 
but  they  gradually  merge  into  the  convex, 
giving  her  an  elliptical  form  on  the  rail.  The 
angular  form  of  the  bow,  however,  is  preserv- 
ed to  the  rail  in  perfect  harmony,  and  swells 
into  the  fullness  of  the  hull  as  truly  as  the 
sweep  of  a  circle.  As  the  stem  is  boldly 
inclined  outwards,  and  as  the  sheer  of  the 
bow  springs  buoyantly  upwards,  her  appear- 
ance bow  on  is  truly  beautiful.  Notwith- 
standing her  vast  size,  she  looks  as  light  and 
graceful  as  a  yacht  combined  with  the  impos- 
ing majesty  of  a  ship-of-war.  The  cabin  and 
the  quarters  for  the  men  arc  spacious  and 
convenient,  the  former  being  fitted  in  a  style 
of  great  elegance.  In  all  her  outfits,  such  as 
ground-tackle,  windlass,  capstan,  steering  ap- 
paratus, boats,  etc.,  she  is  most  liberally 
found ;  and  in  these,  as  well  as  in  strength 
and  beauty,  will  compare  favorably  with  any 
ship  in  the  merchant  service. 


THE    CLIPPER    SinP,   EMPRESS    OF    THE   SEA. 
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THE  NEW  JAIL  AT  BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND. 

Wo  present  herewith  a  fine  engraving  from  a  drawing  made  ex- 
pressly for  the  Pictorial,  representing  the  new  jail  in  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  planned  and  designed  by  G.  J.  F.  Bryant,  Esq.,  the 
distinguished  architect,  ol  this  city.  Mr.  Bryant's  plan  was 
adopted  by  the  city  after  a  thorough  and  rigid  examination, 
which  demonstrated  that  it  met  every  requirement,  affording  a 
prison  combining  the  means  for  convenience,  supervision,  security, 
classification,  solitary  confinement  at  night,  employment,  instruc- 
tion, heat,  ventilation,  water  and  cleansing,  discipline,  order  and 
security  against  fire,  etc.  The  new  jail,  as  will  be  seen  by  an  ex- 
amination of  our  engraving,  the  perspective  of  which  is  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  show  many  of  the  external  details,  is  cruciform, 
having  three  wings  radiating  from  three  sides,  two  of  which  are 
for  the  use  ot  prisoners,  and  one  for  the  jailor's  family,  officers' 
quarters,  the  necessary  incidental  offices  and  apartments  required 
for  the  building,  together  with  a  chapel  and  hospital  therein.  The 
two  cell  wings  will  each  measure  152  1-4  feet  in  width,  and  54 
feet  in  height  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  cornice.  The 
block  of  cells  within  each  of  these  wings  will  be  five  stories  in 
height,  and  each  block  will  contain  150  cells,  making  a  total  of 
300  cells  within  the  structure.  The  jailor's  family  wing  will 
measure  60  by  60  1-4  feet.  The  centre  building  will  measure  80 
by  80  feet  inside,  and  84  feet  in  height  to  the  top  of  the  cornice, 
and  will  be  surmounted  by  a  cupola,  making  the  entire  height  of 
the  centre  building  to  top  of  cupola  about  150  feet.  Each  wing 
will  have  a  tower  at  each  outer  corner  thereof  16  1-3  feet  square 
and  100  feet  in  height.  Each  cell  will  contain  a  window  and 
door,  and  will  bo  8  by  11  feet  in  area,  and  ten  feet  high.  The 
centre  octagonal  building  will  be  two  stories  in  height,  the  lower 


one  containing  the  great  kitchen,  scullery,  bakery  and  laundry  ot 
the  prisoners'  department,  while  the  upper  story  will  be  finished  as 
a  great  guard  and  inspection  room,  reaching  from  the  first  floor 
to  the  roof,  containing  staircases  and  galleries  connecting  with  the 
galleries  of  the  cell  wings.  The  entire  prison  is  to  be  constructed 
throughout  of  fire-proof  materials,  excepting  the  roof  which  will 
be  of  wood  and  slate.  The  areas  around  each  block  of  cells,  ex- 
tending from  foundation  to  roof  without  any  flooring,  are  to  be 
arched  over  with  masonry,  making  the  interior  ot  each  cell  wing 
fire-proof.  The  plan  of  the  building  admits  of  classification  of 
witnesses,  of  tried  and  untried,  and  all  are  of  easy  access,  and 
under  control  and  supervision  from  the  large  octagonal  guard- 
room. Erom  this  central  position,  the  supervision  extends  out- 
side and  inside  to  all  the  principal  walls,  windows,  corridors,  stair- 
cases, galleries,  cells,  doors  and  fastenings,  so  that  one  sentinel  on 
duty  in  that  room  can  exercise  sufficient  control  over  the  whole 
jail.  Ample  security  is  provided  for,  and  if  a  prisoner  breaks  the 
wall  of  his  cell,  he  is  still  within  a  prison,  having  another  wall  to 
break,  and  all  the  time  he  is  within  sight  and  hearing  of  the  sen- 
tinel. Ample  ventilation  is  fully  secured,  and,  with  all  the  doors 
securely  closed  in  the  hottest  of  the  days  of  summer,  pure  air  will 
abound  in  the  entire  building  at  precisely  the  same  temperature, 
in  the  keeper's  house,  the  guard-room,  the  chapel  and  the  cells. 
The  ample  supply  of  water,  the  various  advantages  to  feed  and 
furnish  the  food  to  prisoners,  the  facilities  afforded  the  warden 
and  deputies,  the  advantages  of  a  chapel  for  worship,  the  pro- 
vision for  punishment  of  those  guilty  of  misdemeanor  within 
the  prison,  the  convenience  of  having  all  the  offices,  eating- 
rooms,  sleeping-rooms,  staircases,  cooking  and  wash  ing-ruo  ms 
beneath,  or  on  the  sides  of  the  great  central  guard-room,  within 


the  sight  and  hearing  of  one  central  position,  the  principal  keeper 
being  enabled,  from  his  office,  to  call  the  guard  on  duty,  the  guard 
being  enabled  to  receive  whatever  prisoners  may  be  committed, 
and  direct  the  same  to  their  appropriate  prisons,  are  characteristic 
features  of  Mr.  Bryant's  plan  which  have  elicited  the  highest  com- 
mendation. Usefulness  and  permanence  are  the  great  requisites 
to  be  kept  tn  view  in  building  a  prison,  and  these  qualities  will  be 
found  to  have  been  attained  in  the  highest  degree  by  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Baltimore  prison — the  plan  we  have  sketched.  The 
whole  cost  of  this  admirable  building  will  be  about  350,000  dol- 
lars, and  the  work  is  to  be  finished  by  January,  1859.  The  lodg- 
ing and  treatment  of  prisoners  in  these  times  is  one  of  the  most 
noteworthy  evidences  of  the  reality  of  the  advance  of  civilization. 
They  are  no  longer,  whatever  be  their  offences,  regarded  as  in- 
carnate fiends,  to  be  tortured,  and  crushed  to  the  earth.  Though 
secluded  from  the  society  they  have  outraged,  subjected  to  hard- 
ship, and  to  rigid  surveillance,  yet,  while  undergoing  punishment 
they  have  opportunities  for  reflection  and  for  reformation.  Though 
surrounded  by  guardians,  they  are  not  surrounded  by  enemies. 
Philanthropy  and  religion  are  not  denied  access  to  their  hearts, 
and  in  this  country,  at  lea-st,  they  may  go  forth  from  durance  with 
a  chance  to  retrieve  reputation,  and  regain  a  place  in  the  world  by 
sincere  repentance  and  blameless  lives.  Formerly,  a  different 
system  prevailed — the  prisons  were  abodes  of  relentless  vengeance, 
and  the  hearts  of  those  subjected  to  their  horrid  discipline  became 
hardened  against  society  forever.  Now  the  great  aim  of  penal 
discipline  is  to  reform  the  offender,  and  if  he  again  enters  the 
world  without  the  prison  walls,  hope  may  not  entirely  flee  from 
his  heart  that  he  may  yet  be  honored  and  respected  for  virtuous 
conduct,  and  atone  to  society  for  the  misdeeds  of  his  past  life. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
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THE  TTOIXS  OF  FORTUNE'S  WHEEL. 

by  major  ben:  pekley  poore. 

[concluded.] 
CHAPTER  XIX. 

KECOGNITION    AND    KEWARD. 

The  campaign  gloriously  carried  on  by  General  dc  Guyon  was 
at  an  end,  and  the  army  having  retired  into  winter  quarters,  the 
veteran  received  orders  to  repair  without  delay  to  Paris.  The 
king  wished  to  learn  the  exact  condition  of  affairs  in  Algeria;  nor 
was  the  general  at  all  backward  in  obeying  the  invitation,  although 
he  found  it  difficult  to  persuade  his  aid-de-camp  to  accompany 
him.  Clement's  recollections  of  the  metropolis  were  anything 
but  agreeable,  yet  lie  was  so  necessary  to  the  comfort  of  the  gene- 
ral, who  doted  on  him  as  he  would  have  doted  on  a  son,  that 
there  was  no  evading  the  visit. 

The  general  took  a  suite  of  furnished  apartments  in  the  faubourg 
St.  Honore,  and  soon  the  "hero  of  Constantina"  was  the  lion  of 
fashionable  society.  His  presence  was  expected  at  the  palace  fes- 
tivities ;  he  was  enticed  to  all  the  balls ;  no  dinner  was  a  success 
if  he  was  not  present,  and  tickets  to  concerts  and  theatrical  repre- 
sentations were  showered  upon  him.  Of  course,  his  handsome 
aid-de-camp  was  always  expected  to  accompany  him,  and  a  great 
difference  there  was  between  that  gallant  soldier,  in  his  dashing 
chasseur  uniform,  and  the  halt-starved  man  of  letters  who  not  a 
year  previous  felt  life  a  burthen.  Yet  Clement  was  not  spoiled  by 
prosperity,  and  though  he  mingled  in  the  gaieties  of  the  magnificent 
court,  his  thoughts  often  reverted  to  poor  Hairy  Law.son,  to  whose 
advice  he  owed  his  present  position.  Nay,  memory,  faithful  to 
her  trust,  would  call  up  other  and  earlier  pages  in  his  life.  Fasci- 
nating as  were  the  Parisian  belles,  his  heart  was  scaled  with  fond 
thoughts  of  Ida  Patterson. 

One  night,  after  having  been  with  General  de  Guyon  to  a  bril- 
liant festival,  he  found  it  impossible  to  sleep.  His  health  was 
good;  nothing  had  occurred  during  the  day  to  annoy  him,  and 
yet,  though  he  would  perseveringly  close  his  eyes,  they  would  not 
remain  closed.  A  profound  stillness  reigned,  only  broken  by  the 
occasional  tramp  of  a  passing  patrol ;  but  at  length  Clement  heard, 
or  fancied  lie  heard,  something  which  sounded  like  the  sawing  of 
wood  in  the  next  room,  where  General  de  Guyon  slept.  Then 
there  was  a  noise  like  the  unlocking  of  a  door ;  but  after  all,  he 
thought,  it  might  be  one  of  the  sounds  heard  in  all  old  houses, 
and  turning,  he  again  endeavored  to  sleep. 

A  noise  again !  Could  it  be  that  the  general  was  ill  ?  Spring- 
ing from  his  bed,  he  was  already  approaching  the  door  between 
the  rooms,  when  he  heard  the  well-known  voice  of  General  de 
Guyon  exclaiming,  in  half-suppressed  tones  :  "  Robbers  !  robbers !" 
Rushing  in,  Clement  found  a  man  endeavoring  to  hold  a  pillow 
over  the  general's  mouth,  while  a  second  had  aimed  a  blow  at  his 
head  with  a  club.  Planting  a  blow  of  his  fist  just  beneath  the  ear 
of  the  first  one,  Clement  seized  the  other  around  the  body,  hold- 
ing him  fast,  in  spite  of  his  struggles  to  escape.  The  general, 
jumping  up,  and  seizing  his  uniform  sash,  which  lay  on  a  chair, 
bound  the  man  whom  Clement  had  knocked  senseless,  and  by 
that  time  a  party  of  police  entered  the  room. 

What  words  had  been  interchanged  between  General  de  Guyon 
and  Clement,  were  in  the  French  language,  and  the  faint  light  of 
the  night-lamp  had  not  enabled  them  to  see  their  prisoners.  But 
no  sooner  were  lights  brought  than  the  man  secured  by  Clement 
exclaimed,  with  an  affrighted  air : 

"  Clement  Spencer — Clement  Spencer !  Is  it  you,  or  do  I 
dream  V 

"  Never  mind  treating  us  to  your  English,"  said  a  police  officer, 
putting  on  a  pair  of  hand-cuffs.  "  You  are  caught  in  the  act,  and 
the  way  in  which  that  door  has  been  sawed  out  to  let  you  put  in 
your  arm  to  turn  the  key,  shows  that  you  are  no  novice  at  the 
business." 

Clement  Spencer!  It  was  long  since  the  owner  of  that  name 
had  heard  it,  and  he  was  hesitating  whether  to  acknowledge  it, 
when  the  other  man  said : 

"Ah,  Clement,  little  did  I  use  to  think  when  holding  you  on 
my  knee  at  Coalboro',  that  you  would  give  me  up  to  these  Ereneh 
police !  But  it's  no  use.  My  conscience  has  never  been  easy 
Bince  I  did  you  a  wrong,  and  I  hope  now  my  old  'oman  will  set 
you  right." 

"  Egan  !"  exclaimed  Clement.     "  Is  that  you,  Egan  V 
"It  is,"  replied  the  other  culprit,  "and  I  am  none  other  than 
Ichabod  Pike,  once  professor,  but  now  prisoner." 

"  What  are  these  men  talking  about  ?"  asked  General  de  Guyon. 
"  Sir,"  said  Pike,  in  excellent  French,  "  although  we  are  crimi- 
nals, we  have  it  in  our  power  to  restore  to  our  captor  a  fortune — 
nay,  we  can  give  him  a  name." 

"  What !"  exclaimed  Clement.  "  Do  you  know  ai^thing  about 
my  history  V 

"Everything,"  was  the  reply. 
"  Tell  me,  then,  who — "  - 

"Nay,"  interrupted  Pike.  "One  cannot  be  confidential  with  a 
pair  of  hand-cuff;;  on.  When  we  are  free  again,  we  may  be  com- 
municative. So,  gentlemen  officers,  let  us  go  on.  If  this  young 
man  sees  us  clear  of  this  scrape,  we  may  enlighten  him  as  to  his 
parentage." 


No  sooner  were  they  away,  than  General  dc  Guyon,  whose  curi- 
osity had  been  strongly  exeited  during  this  conversation,  demanded 
an  explanation.  Hitherto,  Clement  had  never  gone  through  with 
the  sad  detail  of  bis  history,  hut  now  he  told  him  all  that  he  knew. 
"My  friend,"  said  the  general,  when  he  had  learned  all,  "we 
must  lose  no  time  in  unravelling  this  mystery.  First,  let  us  visit 
the  American  minister,  immediately  after  breakfast,  and  endeavor 
to  ascertain  if  tins  Egan  is  accompanied  by  his  wife — your  nurse, 
I  Chink  you  said.  If  they  have  not  had  their  passports  counter- 
signed at  the  embassy,  we  must  employ  some  of  the  detective 
police." 

The  American  minister,  they  learned,  had  just  arrived  at  Paris, 
nor  did  their  informant  know  his  name.  Driving  to  the  embassy, 
they  requested  an  audience,  and  were  invited  into  a  drawing-room. 
A  gentleman  who  sat  at  the  table,  writing,  rose  to  receive  them  ; 
but  no  sooner  did  Clement  sec  his  familiar  features,  than  he  sprang 
forward,  exclaiming: 

"  My  old  friend,  Mr.  Ledroit,  I  did  not  expect  to  see  you  here  I" 
The  recognition  was  not  at  first  mutual,  for  Mr.  Ledroit  did  not 
recognize  in  the  stalwart,  weather-bronzed  soldier  the  stripling  who 
had  once  rescued  his  life,  and  who  he  had  long  regarded  as  dead. 
But  when  he  clearly  comprehended  who  it  was,  he  clasped  the  gal- 
lant soldier  to  his  heart,  exclaiming  : 

"  My  son  !  my  son  !  Heaven  be  praised  that  I  have  found  my 
son !" 

Yes — it  was  his  child.  It  was  he  who  had  married  the  elder 
sister  of  John  Spencer,  and  she,  left  destitute  and  disowned  by 
her  cruel  father,  had  journeyed  to  Coalboro',  and  there  placed  her 
babe  under  the  protection  of  her  uncle  Clement,  while  she  sought 
her  husband.  The  letter  explained  all,  and  the  kind-hearted  uncle 
gave  the  child  his  own  name,  intending  to  adopt  him. 

The  poor  mother  never  reached  her  husband,  nor  did  he  know 
that  he  was  a  father,  until  his  child  providentially  saved  his  life. 
Then,  Mr.  Clement  Spencer  told  him  all ;  but  as  Mr.  Ledroit  had 
never  told  the  secret  of  his  life  to  his  mother,  it  was  agreed  between 
them  that  it  should  remain  inviolate  for  a  time. 

Meanwhile,  the  delighted  father  obtained  a  cadetship  for  his  son, 
and  would  have  secured  his  advancement  had  he  not  been  away 
at  Mr.  Spencer's  death,  with  the  chain  of  events  that  followed  it. 
No  sooner  did  he  learn  them,  than  he  hastened  to  the  North,  but 
the  John  Spencers  denied  any  knowledge  of  Clement,  neither 
could  the  slightest  proof  of  his  parentage  be  obtained  at  Coalboro'. 
Mrs.  Egan,  who  was  the  only  person  who  might  have  known  any 
of  the  facts,  had  suddenly  left  a  few  weeks  before,  with  her  husband. 
All  this,  with  many  a  detail,  was  told  by  Mr  Ledroit  to  his  son 
— to  the  child  of  her  whom  he  loved,  and  upon  whom  he  now 
gazed  with  paternal  pride.  To  Clement,  it  seemed  like  a  dream, 
from  which  he  feared  to  awake.  The  dark  clouds  which  had  low- 
ered over  the  horizon  of  his  hopes  for  many  a  long  year,  were  now 
breaking  away,  and  the  world  seemed  brighter  than  it  had  ever 
appeared  before. 

"But,"  suddenly  exclaimed  General  de  Guyon, for  whose  bene- 
fit the  conversation  had  been  canned  on  in  French,  "should  we 
not  endeavor  to  find  this  Mrs.  Egan  V 

The  suggestion  was  valuable,  and  driving  to  the  police  depart- 
ment, a  detective  officer  was  sent  to  conduct  them  to  her  abode. 
It  was  in  the  midst  of  that  nest  of  crime  known  as  "the  city," 
where  vice  and  crime  herd  together,  haggard  with  misery,  or  a 
prey  to  their  own  depraved  appetites.  The  door  of  Mrs.  Egan's 
room  having  been  indicated,  Clement  knocked,  but  could  scarcely 
recognize  his  old  nurse  in  the  attenuated  woman  who  let  him  in. 
Trouble  had  evidently  cast  a  ghastly  shadow  over  her  haggard 
cheeks,  and  she  gazed  wildly  at  the  stranger  with  her  sunken, 
blood-shot  eyes.     But  she  recognized  him. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  she  convulsively  exclaimed, — "it  is  my  boy — my 
little  Clem  !  Little  did  I  ever  expect  to  see  you  again,  but  I  have 
here  what  will  make  your  heart  as  glad  as  will  mine  to  give  it 
you." 

Going  to  an  old  trunk  in  the  corner,  she  produced  a  package  of 
papers,  marked  "  For  Clement  Spencer." 

"  There,"  said  she.  "  When  the  good  man  who  wrote  that  had 
breathed  his  last,  I  was  sent  by  his  hard-hearted  brother  for  a 
locksmith.  Knowing  that  my  poor  husband  was  too  much  an 
adept  at  the  business,  I  besought  him,  charging  him,  by  all  that 
was  sacred,  to  keep  a  lookout  for  anything  of  this  kind.  It  was 
found  by  him  when  your  unlooked-for  arrival  diverted  the  hunters 
from  their  search,  and  for  once  he  kept  his  pledge.  But  you, 
Clem,  was  not  to  be  found ;  nay,  they  said  you  had  absconded — 
that  you  was  drowned  ;  but  I  cared  not.  Death  only  could  have 
made  me  part  with  the  package,  unless  to  deliver  it,  as  I  now 
have,  into  your  own  hands." 

After  thanking  the  unfortunate  woman,  Clement  carefully  broke 
the  sad  tidings  of  her  husband's  capture  to  her,  assuring  her  that 
no  effort  should  he  spared  to  have  his  punishment  as  light  as  pos- 
sible. Leaving  his  purse  with  her,  he  rejoined  his  friends  in  the 
carriage,  and  communicated  his  good  fortune. 

Breaking  the  seals  of  the  package,  his  eyes  were  filled  with  tears, 
for  there  were  the  mementoes  of  his  mother,  found  with  him  when  left 
at  Mr.  Spencer's  door.  Mr.  Ledroit,  too,  wept  bitterly,  especially 
when  he  perused  the  letter  from  his  wife  to  her  uncle,  commend- 
ing the  helpless  infant,  and  hoping  that  he  soon  could  he  reclaimed 
by  his  father.  Alas,  how  many  years  had  intervened,  yet  the 
father  found  that  his  heart  yearned  towards  that  son,  and  Cle- 
ment's heart  swelled  with  joy  to  think  that  there  was  no  stain  upon 
his  birth  ! 

There  was  another  paper  in  the  package.  It  was  a  will,  made 
by  Clement  Spencer, bequeathing  all  his  property,  "both  real  and 
personal,  to  his  well-beloved  nephew  and  namesake."  Francois 
Ledroit  and  Martha  Gray  were  the  witnesses. 

"  I  knew,"  said  Mr.  Ledroit,  "  that  this  document  must  have 


mysteriously  disappeared,  or  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Spencers, 
lint  as  no  Statement  of  mine  could  have  stripped  them  of  their  ill- 
gotten  gains,  and  you,  my  dear  Clement,  was  supposed  to  be 
dvbwnca,  I  thcJhght  it  best  to  hold  my  pea'-e.  But  coriit; ;  your 
old  friend  Clayton  is  to  dine  with  me  to-d;iy,  and  you  must  see 
my  sister,  anil  a  child  of  my  adoption,  who  are  matronizing  my 
bachelor  establishment." 

Clement  looked  towards  General  dc  Guyon. 

"  Of  course,"  continued  Mr.  Ledroit,  "  your  friend,  the  general, 
will  accompany  you.     I  fear  that  I  have  robbed  him  of  a  son — " 

''But  the  happiness  of  my  young  friend  reconciles  me  to  the 
loss,"  interrupted  the  general.  "  Yet  I  do  confess  that  I  envy 
you." 

"  Thanks ;  hut  I  have  to  dine  at  the  palace.  I  will  excuse  my 
aid-de-camp,  though,  and  call  iu  the  evening.     Adieu  !" 


CHAPTER  XX. 

all's  well  that  ends  well. 

On  reaching  the  American  embassy,  Mr.  Ledroit  was  told  by 
the  porter  that  a  messenger  from  the  foreign  office  was  waiting  in 
his  study,  and  requested  a  servant  to  usher  Clement  into  the  draw- 
ing-room, promising  to  follow  in  a  few  moments.  As  the  domes- 
tic opened  the  door,  the  well-known  notes  of  the  "  Cadet's  Quick- 
step" (so  familiar  in  his  early  life,  but  so  long  unheard)  met  his 
ear;  hut  the  lady  who  was  seated  at  the  piano  stopped  playing 
when  she  saw  a  stranger,  and  rose  to  leave  the  instrument.  As 
she  turned,  the  astonished  young  man  saw  the  loved  face  that  had 
for  years  haunted  his  day-reveries  and  his  night-dreams.  True, 
time  had  added  dignity  and  maturity  to  its  beauty,  but  from  her 
eyes  came  the  same  sunshine  of  the  heart,  which  had  so  long  been 
clouded.  All  the  old  current  of  first  and  never-quenched  love 
rushed  hack  upon  his  heart,  and  he  stood  bewildered  and 
astonished. 

Ida  Patterson,  equally  bewildered,  pressed  her  outspread  hands 
upon  her  forehead,  as  if  fearing  that  the  grave  had  given  up  the 
dead  to  torture  her  with  vague  fantasies,  while  a  look  of  profound 
astonishment  took  possession  of  her  pale  countenance.  It  deep- 
ened, and  as  snow  becomes  luminous  when  the  sunslune  plays 
over  it,  the  very  pallor  of  her  features  brightened  with  affection. 
"  Ida !" 

With  a  convulsive  bound,  she  sprang  into  his  outstretched  arms, 
and  exclaiming,  "  Clement!"  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  while 
he  folded  her  to  his  proud  heart.  At  first  she  wept  hysterically, 
but  when  he  poured  forth  the  love  that  for  so  many  years  had 
been  garnered  up  for  her  alone,  the  crimson  blushes  again  stole 
over  her  cheek,  and  joy-smiles  dispelled  the  heart- darkness  of  the 
past,  as  gleams  of  spring  sunshine  melt  the  snow-banks.  The 
light-hearted  girl,  who  had  awakened  the  cadet's  love,  had  changed 
into  the  matured,  sorrow-tried,  soul-inspired  woman. 

"  Clement,"  she  murmured,  "  you  have  not  forgotten  me." 
"  Forgotten  you !     0,  Ida,  you  have  never  thought  so !     I  know 
you  never  have." 

"Never!"  she  whispered,  lifting  her  tearful  eyes  to  meet  his 
gaze  ;  "  never !" 

Again  did  he  pour  forth  his  vows,  not  as  before  in  that  quiet 
garden  at  West  Point,  bright  dreams  of  romance,  but  earnest 
hopes  that  she  would  never  again  be  separated  from  him,  in  a  world 
which  neither  had  thus  far  found  an  enchanted  valley  of  bliss. 
Years  had  passed  since  that  first  declaration,  yet  tones  that  had 
since  been  buried,  now  welled  forth  again  beneath  the  burning 
breath  of  love.  Happiness,  which  had  been  at  a  stand-still,  now 
started  afresh. 

"  What !     Do  I  dream !"   exclaimed  the  well-known  voice  of 

Mr.  Ledroit,  who  had  entered  the  room  without  having  been  heard. 

"Ah,  it  is  like  a  dream,"  said   Clement,  "yet  I  hope  there  will 

be  no  awakening  !     My  father,  let  me  tell  }'ou  that  this  is  my 

long-plighted  bride." 

Mr.  Ledroit  saw  it  all ;  and  the  love,  long  treasured  in  his  own 
heart  that  Ida  might  become  his  wife,  was  changed  to  an  equal 
devotion  for  her  as  the  promised  bride  of  his  newly-found  son. 

"  Bless  you,  my  children  !"  said  he,  in  a  voice  checked  by  emo- 
tion. "Now,  Ida,  the  wish  of  my  poor  mother  will  be  gratified, 
and  you  will  be  mistress  of  that  Southern  home  where  you  won 
all  hearts." 

But  there  was  another  surprise  in  store  for  them — another  recog- 
nition— another  resurrection  of  past  love.  For  when  General  do 
Guyon  came,  no  sooner  was  he  presented  to  Ida,  than  he 
exclaimed  :  "  Cecilc,  my  poor,  dear  wife  !" 

It  was  not  lus  Cecile,  but  her  daughter.  Yes — there  was  tho 
same  auburn  hair,  the  deep  blue  eyes,  the  classical  features,  and 
the  elastic,  queen-like  form,  which  had  won  his  youthful  heait. 
Ida  well  knew,  too,  that  her  mother's  first  husband  had  been  the 
Count  de  Chaumont. 

"  True,  true  !"  said  he ;  "  I  yet  own  the  broad  domain  of  Chau- 
mont, although  when 'I  found  myself  saved  from  the  guillotine  by 
the  overthrow  of  Robespierre,  I  dared  not  retain  a  name  which 
smacked  of  nobility.  I  learned,  too,  that  my  dear  wife — my  poor, 
poor  Cecile,  had  perished  at  sea  while  escaping  to  England,  and 
in  the  bitterness  of  my  grief  I  enlisted.  From  that  time,  glory 
has  been  my  idol,  until  this  brave  young  man  stepped  between  mo 
and  death.  To-day,  Mr.  Ledroit,  you  take  him  from  me — you 
claim  him  as  a  son,  but  let  me  love  as  a  daughter  this  child  of  my 
dear  wife." 

But  why  proceed  to  describe  a  re-union  of  fond  hearts,  where 
all  was  happiness  ?  Soon,  leaving  the  two  elderly  gentlemen  to 
discuss  plans  for  their  future  happiness,  the  lovers  went  out  to 
stroll  in  the  Tuilleries,  that  regal  retreat.  It  was  a  lovely  night, 
and  the  moon  moved  on  in  majesty  overhead  with  her  glittering 
attendant  train,  while  above  the  hum  of  the  busy  city  came  the 
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softened  mil'  i''  of  ili. ■  martial  band  performing  beneath  the  palace 
window  .  Vol  it  is  doubtful  whether  oitlior  Clcmcol  or  bin  beard 
or  saw  anything  above  or  around.  Pacing  slowly  along  n  seclud 
cd  u:ill.,  with  lii-  nrm  gently  encircling  hor  waist,  he  told  I  *  i  ^  won- 
dorfbl  Mdo  of  lire,  through  mo  varied  warp  and  woof  ef  which  run 
the  bright,  unbroken  golden  thread  of  In-  love  for  her.  Joyously 
did  tboy  ro-unito  the  link-,  of  the  magic  chain  of  life,  happy  in  the 
noble  i,  pnroBt,  holiest  of  passions — reciprocated  love. 

Snch  preparation  (or  u  wedding  a  followed  that  eventful  day  ! 
Would  thai  each  ludy  reader  could  know  how  many  caslimeros 
were  selected,  what  rare  laces  were  chosen,  how  satins,  and  *ilks, 
ninl  tissues,  and  muslins  wore  approved  ofund  daintily  made  up  I 
while  every  time  that  Gonoral  de  Guyon  came  to  the  embassy,  ho 
brought  Borne  splendid  sot  of  jowolry,  or  some  costly  g*ni.  The 
richest  ami  most  expensive  productions  of  the  gay  metropolis 
were  presented  to  the  brido-clect,  and  every  day  afforded  her  (Vesh 
proof  of  tlic  love  of  those  by  whom  she  was  Burrounded.  Yet  the 
most  cherished  gift  of  all  was  ber  Clement's  love. 

The  wedding-day  came  at  length,  and  the  American  embassy 
was  thronged  with  the  greai  and  the  gay  of  1'aris.  Grave  diplo- 
matists, grave  academicians,  daslu'ng  soldiers  and  profound  states- 
men wore  there  in  crowds,  minglod  with  fair  Indies,  sparkling  with 
jewels.  Vet  among  all  thai  gay  throng,  neither  the  brilliant  ap- 
pearance of  tin.',  saloons,  or  tho  exquisite  music,  or  the  splendor  of 
uniforms,  or  the  scintillations  of  jewelry,  or  the  waving  of  feathers, 
in  the  rustliug  of  brocades,  could  attract  the  delighted  gaze  of  tho 
crowd  from  the  happy  couple  whoso  marriage  was  there  celebrated. 

Clement  Spencer,  in  his  dashing  uniform  of  captain  of  chas- 
seurs, was  an  almost  entirely  different  person  from  tho  cadet,  in 
simple  gray,  who  first  wooed  his  bride,  no  less  handsome  than 
when  then  exultant  in  youthful  hope,  but  with  n  nobler  and  sterner 
beauty.  And  Ida  Patterson — so  called  Cor  the  last  time — was 
changed  from  tho  laughing  girl  into  tho  regally  mature  woman, 
with  a  brow  on  which  thought  reposed  as  on  an  ivory  throne, 
while  deep  tenderness  lurked  in  her  true  eyes. 

The  solemn  vows  wcro  pronounced  ;  the  enp  of  their  happiness 
was  tilled  to  tho  brim.  General  de  Guyon  gave  tho  bride  away, 
while  Walter  Clayton  and  Isabel  Lcdroit,  as  groomsman  and  brides- 
maid, rejoiced  ill  tho  happiness  of  their  friends. 

#  #  #  *  # 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  turn  over  another  leaf,  now  that  another 
score  of  years  have  passed.  Soon  after  his  marriage,  Clement 
resigned  his  commission,  and  the  whole  party  ccme  to  America, 
accompanied  by  Pike  and  tho  Egans,  General  de  Guyon's  influ- 
ence having  stopped  all  legal  proceedings  for  the  attempt  at  rob- 
bery. At  first,  Mrs.  John  Spencer  refused  to  relinquish  her  hus- 
band's ill-gotten  gains,  hut  she  at  last  thought  it  best  not  to  brave 
legal  inquiry,  and  a  decent  curtain  was  thus  dropped  over  his 
conduct,  while  a  costly  monument,  erected  over  his  remains  after 
their  discovery,  blazons  his  virtues.     "  Requicscat  in  pace  \" 

General  de  Guyou  is  also  gathored  to  his  fathers,  full  of  years 
and  of  honors,  but  happier  in  his  last  years  in  the  devoted  care  of 
Ins  wife's  daughter.  Mr.  Lcdroit  yet  lives  at  his  southern  home, 
doubly  happy.  Not  only  has  he  around  him  Clement  and  Ida, 
with  their  little  ones,  but  Walter  Clayton,  tho  happy  husband  of 
his  sister  Isabel. 

One  bright  day  last  summer,  Clement  Spencer  returned  from 
New  Orleans,  and  among  the  purchases  which  he  brought  home, 
was  a  large  case  of  toys.  Its  advent  was  hailed  with  glee  by  the 
children  who  collected  around,  with  the  pleasures  of  anticipation 
gushing  from  their  lie  arts. 

"  What  have  you  there  1"  asked  tho  buxom  matron,  who  held 
her  youngest  cherub  in  her  arms. 

"A  new  amusement,  Ida,"  replied  tho  proud  father,  "probably 
brought  out  by  the  Russian  war.  Here  are  full  sets  of  chasseur 
uniforms  and  equipments  for  the  two  eldest  boys." 

"And  me  !"  sadly  exclaimed  a  younger  brother, — "no  uniform 
for  me  '." 

"  Never  mind,  Clem,"  said  the  mother.  "  I  will  have  you  made 
a  uniform  which  I  like  better  than  that  foreign  finery.  You  shall 
be  an  American  cadet." 

"  Huzza !"  exclaimed  a  gray-haired  old  gentleman,  who  enjoyed 
the  sports  of  those  who  were  little  more  childish  than  himself. 
"  Huzza '.     Grandpa  can  then  sec  together  cadet  and  chasseur !" 

THE    END. 

[Back  numbers  of  Ballou's  Pictorial,  containing  the  previous  chapters  of 
this  story,  can  be  hud  at  our  office  of  publication,  or  tit  any  of  the  periodical 
depots.] .         _     

HEALTHY  WOMEN— LESSONS  IN  HOUSEKEEPING. 

Under  tins  heading,  "  Sarah"  gives  in  the  Ohio  Cultivator  some 
sensible  ideas: — "As  I  think  I  have  found  a  remedy  for  the  ner- 
vous headache  that  the  ladies  of  America  complain  so  much  of,  I 
will  inform  you,  and  you  may  put  it  in  your  paper  if  you  see  fit. 
I  think  that  if  they  would  rise  early  in  the  morning,  take  a  good 
wash  in  cold  water — do  not  warm  it — then  take  the  milk  pail  on 
their  arm,  sally  out  to  the  barn-yard,  milk  some  half  dozen  cows, 
then  get  their  own  breakfast,  and  take  cold  water  instead  of  tea 
and  coffee,  they  would  not  ho  troubled  so  much  with  the  nervous 
headache.  I  also  think  that  mothers' should  let  their  little  daugh- 
ters run  out  of  doors  and  romp  and  play,  and  their  big  daughters 
skate  and  slide,  as  Annie  was  telling  about.  I  think,  too,  that  it 
would  be  much  better  for  the  country  housewives  if  they  would 
learn  their  girls  to  make  light  bread,  instead  of  learning  them  to 
play  on  the  piano.  To  be  sure,  it  would  be  well  enough  to  learn- 
them  to  play  on  the  piano,  but  learn  them  to  work  first.  For  my 
part,  I  have  a  mother  that  believes  in  raising  girls  to  help  her,  and 
not  to  sit  in  the  parlor  for  her  to  wait  upon.  She  learned  me  to 
make  light  bread  and  johnny  cake  iu  preference  to  playing  on  the 
piano,  and  I  thank  her  for  it.  My  mother  made  considerable 
c'-ieese  last  summer,  and  I  took  some  lessons  in  that  line.  She 
would  stand  by  and  tell  me  just  how  hot  to  have  it.  If  it  was  not 
just  so  many  degrees  above  zero,  it  would  not  come  and  make 
good  cheese.  Moreover,  her  health  was  failing,  and  she  wanted 
me  to  help  her  ;  and  as  1  have  the  most  of  the  work  to  do  now, 
and  there  are  ten  in  the  family,  you  may  know  that  I  do  not  sit 
still  much  of  the  time." 


[Written  fr.r  Halloa \  Pictorial.) 
JthTKOSI'M   i  ION. 

pi    ri.01  i '  iri>K. 

v  ,        :■•,-  have  fled  i  ■ 

Hop      bright  II 

■    .  1 1  don.  hlr  and  bi 

Balled u   irintcr1!  iiJgut. 

i).  )  oarnloglj  m;   i"  in  I  look 

Along  sweat mcrj  «  glowing  track, 

TO  llm!  blCSt  hOUV  I  flr-t  mtw  taoo. 
And  llicni  look  Mil  hiiiIHiikIy  on  me. 

I  w'«  once  more  tliy  und.  iwool  bee, 

Thy  noble  form  and  step  ofgnoe, 
Tbdse  hot)  eyes'  oeloetlal  blue, 
Tho  grierlng  tips'  nofi  rouate  boo: 
'I'll-'  taovry  brow,  unmarked  bj  rare, 
Tho  golden  i-Ihk*  of  curling  hair— 
TbUli  ti,<-  miniature  I  hold 
Within  my  heart1!  most  noref  fold. 

Sweetly  within  my  li'  I.  nim-  •  -•r 

Tin  music  tone  ■  I  i  com  to  hoar, 
Murmuring  (bod  words  to  mi'  ugalnj 
Kindling  my  soul  with  thrilling  pain: 

Filling  my  heart  wltl Htacy, 

With  Joyous  light  my  bear-wet  eye, 

Till  my  Intoxicated  brain 

Grows  tol  it  with  bites— alas,  how  vain! 

For,  0,  those  holy  eyes  grow  dim, 
Tho  gentle  race  sill  pale  and  thin, 
Until  lit  last  the  golden  hair 
Drooped  o'er  »  forehead  deathly  fulr. 
And  now  the  churcliyard,  cold  and  gray, 
Within  its  bosom  holds  thy  clay  ; 
While  I  with  sad.  yet  hopeful  soul, 
Am  hastening  to  tho  some  wide  goal. 
*  ~~m  t 
[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

MY    SISTER    ADD  IE. 

BY    II.    B.    HUGHES. 


"  Hallo,  Fun  ! — what  are  you  doing  up  there  ?  Come  down, 
and  let's  have  a  race ;  'tis  beautiful  this  morning!  Come!  you 
look  us  dull  as  Beaton  Hart  did  last  Sunday  in  sermon-time, 
moped  up  there.  Just  as  if  strawberries  and  sunshine  weren't  as 
nice,  comfortable  things  as  they  would  he  ii"  your  most  devoted 
husband  were  here  to  pick  the  one  and  shade  you  from  the  other. 
Well,  I'm  thankful  my  happiness  doesn't  depend  upon  the  pres- 
ence of  any  man.  0,  I've  got  something  sweet  to  tell  you  !"  And 
merry  sister  Addie  goes  dancing  off  as  if  happiness  for  her  were 
synonymous  with  sunshine  and  summer-time. 

It  is  a  pleasant  prospect  without,  most  certainly;  and  a  ramble 
with  Addio  seems  in  no  wise  a  thing  to  he  despised,  setting  aside 
the  rich  flavor  of  the  big  strawberries  she  stoops  down  now  and 
then  to  pick.  But  the  truth  is,  I  have  suddenly  been  eeized  with 
the  furore  scribrndi,  which  good  old  Sandy  Macknye  so  loudly 
deprecates  in  poor  "Alton  laddie,"  and  in  obedience  to  the  im- 
pulse, have  taken  myself  away  from  my  romping,  somewhat  bois- 
terous sister-in-law,  and  am  waiting  for  an  afflatus.  I  was  just 
thinking  it  was  coming,  when  Ad's  chattering  commenced  ;  and  I 
dare  say  when  I  begin  again  to  feel  inspired,  I  shall  be  disturbed 
in  the  same  way.     Yes,  here  she  comes  ! 

"  Come,  Fan,  please  come,  and  we'll  go  to  the  pond  for  some 
lilies." 

Now  she  knows  that  of  all  earthly  things,  lilies  aro  to  me  objects 
of  almost  worship,  and  consequently  expects  that  appeal  to  be 
perfectly  irresistible.  However,  I  pride  myself  upon  my  firmness 
— upon  never  yielding  a  point,  only  to  my  husband  ;  and  I  make 
that  exception,  not  because  it  is  less  disagreeable  to  yield  to  him, 
but  once,  in  a  moment  of  excitement,  I  unwittingly  said  yes  to 
Father  Thomas's  "  Obey,  serve,  honor,"  etc.,  and  to  keep  my  word 
sacred  is  the  first  article  of  the  creed  my  mother  taught  me.  But 
to  sister  Ad  I  say,  "  No,  chatter-box,  I  am  busy." 

"  0,  I  do  bope  you're  not  writing  one  of  those  interminable  let- 
ters to  that  lord  of  yours.  He  must  be  gifted  with  more  patience 
than  mortals  generally  have — masculine  ones  especially — or  he 
never  sees  half  you  write.  Now  don't  bo  a  fool,  Fan.  You  scut 
the  dear  man  a  letter  of  twelve  pages  yesterday,  and  I  haven't  a 
doubt  he'll  live  till  next  week  at  this  time,  even  if  he  doesn't  get 
another  scratch  from  your  pen  till  then.  I  don't  see  a  bit  of  sense 
in  anybody's  dying,  or  moping  themselves  blue  as  skim-milk, 
simply  because  one's  husband  is  out  of  sight.  O,  Fan  !  I  never 
dreamed  you  could  be  such  a  fool — used  to  flatter  myself  von  were 
sensible — something  like  your  delectable  sister  Ad  ;  but  0  dear,  I 
am  always  getting  disappointed  in  people  !" 

"  Well,  Miss  Ad,  is  your  sermon  finished  1  If  so,  let  me  have 
liberty  of  speech  for  a  season.  I  am  not,  as  it  happens,  writing  to 
my  liege  lord  just  at  present,  though  I  am  not  sure  but  it  were 
better  employment;  but  am  thinking  about  writing  a  story — a 
bona  fide  storv,  with  my  charming  pattern-sister  Ad  for  heroine." 

"  0,  capital,  Fan  !  Only  let  me  help  you  a  little,  else  you  wont 
get  the  picture  lifelike.  Let  me  sec  ;  what  color  are  my  eyes.  Fan  < 
blue  as  summer  skies,  aren't  they?  Hair  like  a  raven's  wing — 0, 
no,  that  wont  do  with  blue  eyes  ! — well,  auburn  then — Aunt  Polly 
Hayes  says,  'color  of  dirt  in  a  dry  time,'  but  that  wouldn't  sound 
well  in  a  story, — auburn,  hanging  over  my  shoulders  in  graceful 
ringlets  (straight  as  an  arrow — never  was  guilty  of  so  much  as  a 
thought  of  curling) ;  ruby,  delicious-looking  lips  (on  account  of 
strawberry  stains,  just  now) ;  nose  delicate  and  aristocratic  (no 
matter  about  mentioning  the  turn-up  at  the  end) ;  white  muslin 
dress  falling  in  graceful  folds  about  her  slender  form  (pink  calico 


wouldn't  ao  twer,  you  know,  and  s  dump  would  l>e  intolerable). 
0,  Fun,  ]  grow  enthusiastic ! — believe  I'll  write  a  story  on   my 
tricl]  will    l*c  il  •  And  the 

■  lira  mto  the  room  opposite  mine,  seated  I 
window,  dipp  '1  her  pen,  and  i>  scratchiii 
intime,  taking  advantage  of  her  *  I     ill  tell  yon, 

render,  somewhat  of  the  spi  and  stately, 

1-11'  mo  I  i  band,    A-  to  hereon,]  uliall  nol  attempt 

lion.     Y'.u  n  of  ihr  bright 

sunshine  of  hor  face,  or  of  the  which  breathe*  from 

every  movement  and  sparkles  in  every  word.  \»  one  word,  Ad 
romp — "ai  perfect  a  romp,"  Amu  Polly  rays,  "as  ever  trod 
li-..  Icotlter."  blow,  madam,  if  you  an:  a  lady  of  the  moire  antique 
■tump,  whose  most  noisy  movement  i-  the  rustle  of  your  dress  ; 
i"  up  Broadway,  or  down  Wash- 
ington Street,  you  may  u»  well  turn  over  uiid  leave  this  urn 

it  wont  mil  you  at  all  ;  for,  DUtlOO  U  1  am,  or  ought   to    be — two 

yean  a  wife,  with  the  responsibility  of  an  establishment  on  my 
shoulders,  yet  I  not  only  indirectly,  by  introducing  to  you  sister 
Ad,  hut  openly  and  unhesitatingly  declare  myself  in  favor  of 
romping,  "Intori  i  tent  with  womanly  proprii  ty,"  says  one. 
Pshaw !  I  say,  for  the  propriety  of  tin-  woman  who  dares  not 
romp,  because  it  is  nol  proper.  "Undignified,"  -ays  another. 
Well,  madam,  if  your  dignity  does  not  lie  too  deep  in  your  na- 
ture to  he  disturbed  or  called  in  question  on  so  slight  occasions,  it 
is  well  for  you  10  keep  yourself  most  carefully  from  any  suspicion 
of  a  fancy  for  romping.  Hut  for  myself,  I  lay  no  claim  to  pro- 
priety and  dignity  founded  on  such  outward  manifestation*,  sod 
as  l'<>v  Ad,  -li':  was  born  a  romp  ami  must  fullil  her  destiny, of 
course;  neither  has  it  ever  entered  the  heart  of  any  of  ui 
enjoy  the  sunshine  of  her  presence,  to  wish  her  one  jot  less  a  romp 
than  she  is. 

"  Sec  here,  Fan,  what  kind  of  eyes  must  I  give  to  a  sujk.t1»- 
looking,  moustached  young  gentleman,  mate  to  my  charming, 
sylph-like  Miss  Elconora  '." 

"  Look  down  street,  mischief,  ami  I  rather  guess  I  shall  be  saved 
the  trouble  of  answering  your  foolish  question  !" 

Yes,  the  expression  of  the  merry  face  is  unmistakable  ;  the 
story  may  go  to  the  winds  now,  for  coming  slowly  along  on  hoi 
back,  holding  the  bridle  of  a  second  horse,  i-  Master  Harry  Tor- 
rey  ;  and  Miss  Addie  knows  well  what  the  second  horse  means. 
I  show  myself  at  the  window ;  Addie  very  curiously  inclining 
evidently  to  keep  in  the  background. 

"  Well,  Harry,  how  thoughtful  in  you  to  come  for  me  to  rido  I 
I  am  so  fond  of  it,  you  know;  and  I  haven't  had  a  single  ride 
since  I  came  home.  It  was  stormy  the  two  days  George  was  here, 
and  I  wasn't  expecting  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  till  he  comes  again. 
You're  a  nice,  good  boy,  Harry." 

Harry's  face  is  a  little  more  ruddy  than  usual,  I  sec — suspect 
it  is  growing  wanner  out. 

"  Mrs.  Kendall,  isn't  Addie  at  home  ?" — face  ruddier  still. 

"  0  yes.     Would  you  like  to  sec  her?" 

"  I  promised  her  a  ride  sometime,  and  it  is  so  pleasant  to-day,  I 
thought  we  would  improve  the  opportunity." 

"  0,  then  it  isn't  I  at  all  that  am  fo  be  favored  ?  But  why  can't 
I  go  too  ?  I'll  got  Deacon  Han's  old  horse,  and  the  road  is  plenty 
wide  enough  for  three  to  ride." 

Harry  looks  perplexed;  and,  growing-  pitiful,  I  say  I  will  look 
for  Addie — find  her  and  present  her  at  the  window  ;  and  becoming 
all  at  once  very  generous,  leave  entirely.  I  come  back,  however, 
to  assist  Miss  Ad  in  putting  on  her  riding-dress  ;  fasten  the  feather 
of  her  hat  a  little  more  securely ;  give  her  rosy  cheek  a  pat,  a  little 
harder,  I  suspect,  than  I  really  meant  to,  for  it  is  more  rosy  than 
before ;  watch  the  mounting  of  the  sprite,  and  with  a  good-by, 
look  towards  my  window — the  children  are  gone. 

The  children  ! — how  the  name  and  the  feeling  which  prompts 
the  name  will  cling  to  certain  persons,  sometimes  even  when  far 
advanced  in  life  !  And  it  is  a  beautiful  thing,  that  childlike  spirit ; 
beautiful  for  its  possessor,  fitting  him  peculiarly  to  meet  the  stormy 
seasons  of  life,  and  giving  zest  and  richness  to  all  its  happiness. 
Beautiful,  too,  to  look  upon  ;  for  all,  by  au  instinct  of  our  nature, 
love  children  aud  whatever  is  childlike.  And  is  there  not  a  feel- 
ing in  us  that  we  ought  to  possess  the  same  spirit?  "Become  as 
little  children,"  says  our  Saviour;  and  verily  do  the  most  of  us 
need  a  new  birth  to  become  so. 

"  Come,  Fan,  it's  almost  sunrise,  and  the  birds  are  singing 
gloriously.  Come,  I  want  you  to  get  up  and  help  ine  make  some 
sponge-cake.  To-day's  our  picnic,  you  know.  O  how  sleepy  you 
are!  I've  a  great  mind  to  give  you  a  sprinkling,  just  to  see  if 
you  can't  open  your  eyes.  Come,  I  shall  be  ready  for  you  in  ten 
minutes." 

Did  you  ever  know  a  romp  to  lie  in  bed  of  mornings  ?  I  was 
very  sleepy;  lam  apt  to  be  at  about  sunrise;  couldn't  possibly 
conceive  what  beauty  there  could  be  in  bird-singing,  or  what  use 
in  sponge-cake.  Picnics  seemed  well  enough  at  certain  times,  but 
highly  improper  to  be  mentioned  before  breakfast.  So  I  made  a 
slight  movement  and  settled  down  to  take  another  nap.  Had  got 
nicely  asleep  again,  when  the  door  opened,  and  before  I  could 
think  of  waking,  I  found  myself  on  the  floor,  my  bed  "put  to  air- 
ing," a  chair  tipped  down  upon  me,  all  four  of  my  windows 
opened  wide,  and  the  curtains  put  back.  As  the  lesser  of  two 
evils  I  could  nut  but  choose  getting  up  ;  so  in  a  short  time  I  pre- 
sented myself  at  the  kitchen-door,  where  was  Ad,  beating  eggs  aa 
though  the  fate  of  the  world  depended  upon  their  being  brought 
to  a  froth. 

Not  being  specially  desirous  of  taking  such  vigorous  exercise  so 
early  in  the  morning,  I  retreated  to  the  sitting-room  and  solaced 
myself  far  the  loss  of  my  nap  by  lying  on  the  sofa,  taking  an  oc- 
casional peep  into  "  Putnam,"  and  inhaling  the  odor  of  the  syrin- 
o-as.     After  breakfast,  having  already  proved  myself  "good  for 
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nothing/'  I  was  left  in  peace  until  about  ten  o'clock,  when  I  was 
ordered  to  bo  ready  in  five  minutes  for  tho  woods.  Being  thor- 
oughly awakp  now,  I  set  out,  helping  Addie  curry  her  basket,  in 
high  spirits. 

Reader,  you  have  spent  a  day  in  the  woods  in  summer-time  ! 
0  it  was  delightful,  that  shady  spot  overhanging  tho  river;  tho 
birds  singing  above  us,  flowers  breathing  around  us,  and  tho 
merry  voices  of  youth  with  no  shade  of  sadness  in  them  yet !  I 
need  not  toll  how  wo  laughed  and  talked  ;  how  Miss  Hawcs  was 
in  constant  dread  of  spiders  and  earwigs,  and  Miss  Tilton  couldn't 
forget  there  are  such  vile  creatures  as  snakes  ;  of  the  snowy  cloth 
spread  upon  the  ground  to  receivo  the  edibles  ;  tho  apparent 
adaptedness  of  the  same  edibles  to  our  appetites;  the  peculiar 
flavor  of  Ad's  sponge-cake  ;  and  over  and  above  all,  the  delicious 
strawberries  and  cream.  Then  the  cold,  clear  water  from  the  little 
spring,  so  like  what  we  used  to  drink  from  our  hands  when  school- 
children; and  through  all,  giving  zest  to  all,  Addie's  sparkling, 
merry  laugh  and  chat.  It  was  like  stepping  back  for  a  season  to 
the  cureless,  free-heartcdness  ot  childhood,  and  I  gave  myself  up 
to  the  enchantment  of  the  moment. 

In  the  afternoon,  when  the  company  had  dispersed  a  little,  some 
in  search  of  flowers,  and  some,  I  suspected,  for  the  purpose  of 
private  coniidentials,  I  remembered  some  beautiful  specimens  of 
the  pyrola  I  had  found  on  a  visit  home  a  year  ago,  not  far  from 
this  same  spot,  and  requested  Addie  to  go  and  gather  me  some. 
With  a  remark  or  two  upon  my  indolence  and  my  self-conceit  in 
supposing  she  cared  enough  for 
me  to  trouble  herselt,  she  start- 
ed, accompanied  by  Harry  Tor- 
rey.  So  left  alone,  I  stretched 
myself  upon  the  grass  and  lay 
looking  up  to  the  sky,  dreaming 
sweet  dreams  of  long  ago  and 
bright  ones  to  come. 

I  had  nearly  forgotten  all  save 
tho  blue  sky  and  my  dreams, 
when  Addie's  voice  aroused  me, 
and  they  soon  appeared.  Ad 
tossed  me  tho  flowers,  so  care- 
lessly as  almost  to  crush  them, 
threw  herself  on  the  grass,  and 
laughed  till  the  tears  ran  down 
her  cheeks.  Harry,  evidently 
not  less  pleased,  threw  down  Jus 
cap  and  sat  down  to  watch  her. 
As  soon  as  she  got  her  breath 
she  cried  out : 

"  0,  Fanny,  such  a  treat !  We 
heard  George  Berry  offering  his 
most  devoted  self  to  Miss  Tilton, 
and  such  grand  speeches  !  "We 
stood  as  long  as  we  could  bear 
it,  and  then  ran  away." 

"  Why,  how  happened  you  to 
hear?"  said  I,  a  little  sui'prised. 

"  O,  they  come  so  near  us,  we 
couldn't  help  it,"  said  Ad,  "  and 
after  '  my  most  charming  Jemi- 
ma/ I  was  riveted  to  the  spot." 
And  again  she  laughed  loud  and 
long.  "  Fan,  how  is  the  orthodox 
way  of  popping  the  question  1 
Tell  us,  do.  What  did  George 
say  when  ho  wished  yon  to  be 
bo  good  as  to  let  him  be  your 
lord  and  master  forever !  I  mean 
to  ask  him  when  he  comes." 

"  See  here,  Mrs.  Kendall,  will 
this  do  1"  said  Harry,  looking  in 
Ad's  face  ;  "Ad,  will  you  marry 
me?" 

She  looked  at  him  a  moment, 
colored  slightly,  and  said  : 

"No,  I  wont!" 

"Enough  said," growled  Har- 
ry, and  we  all  three  laughed,  but 
somehow  Ad's  laugh  wasn't  so 
hearty  as  a  little  while  before ;  I 
wonder  why  ? 

Yes,  I  wonder  why ;  and  here 
come  the  children  home  from 
their  ride.  Maybe  I'll  ask  the 
little  lady  herself  the  question. 

With  unusual  quietness  my 
little  sister  came  up  to  me,  knelt 
and  laid  her  head  in  my  lap.  I 
smoothed  the  soft  brown  hair 
and  waited  for  her  to  speak. 
But  she  was  quiet,  very  quiet, 
aud  at  last  I  said : 

"  What  is  it,  darling?" 

"  I  want  to  tell  you  something, 
Fanny,  but  I  can't." 

"Don't  you  want  me  to  tell 
you  how  to  pop  tho  question,  or 
rather,  do  you  want  to  tell  me 
how?" 

"Please   don't,  Fanny,"   she 
said,  so  eoaxingly,  that  I  repent- 
ed, lifted  the  sunny  head  to  my  shoulder,  folded  my  arms  around 
her,  and  told  her  I  was  sorry. 

Then,  somehow  she  found  courage  to  tell  me  that  Harry  loved 
her,  and  she  loved  Harry ;  and  that  Harry  had  told  her  so,  and 
she  didn't  tell  Harry  so;  only  she  hadn't  told  him  she  didn't 
love  him,  and  so  he  took  it  for  granted  she  did. 

"But  you  said  'No,  I  wont/  yesterday,  Addie?" 
"And  1  unsaid  it  to-day!"    "And  she  was  gone  before  I  had 
thought  to  ask  her  about  that  laugh. 

Well,  I  am  losing  faith  in  story-writing.  The  breath  of  the 
syringa  and  locust  is  so  sweet,  and  the  breeze  just  rising  so  cool 
and  refreshing,  I  cannot  longer  resist  the  desire  to  go  out.  Will 
see  if  I  can't  borrow  Deacon  Hart's  "old  Dolly/'  and  have  a 
ride  on  my  own  responsibility. 


THE  ARTESIAN  M'ELL  IN  THE  DESERT. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Moniteur  de  I'Amie'e,  a  French  military 
journal,  gives  account  of  the  finding  water  hi  boring  an  artesian 
'well  in  tho  desert,  by  French  engineers  in  Algeria.  The  place 
was  the  oasis  of  Sid'i  Raehed,  which  had  already  become  nearly 
burnt  up  from  want  of  water,  and  threatened  entirely  to  disappear; 
and  the  water  was  found  and  rose  to  the  surface  from  the  depth  of 
54  metres,  or  157  feet.  As  soon  as  the  hard  pan  or  bed  was 
pierced,  the  water  instantly  rose  in  the  pipes,  pouring  out  a  thou- 
sand gallons  a  minute,  at  a  temperature  of  24°  of  Raumcr.  The 
engineer  estimated  that  as  soon  as  it  had  reached  its  level  of  ascen- 
sion fairly,  the  quantity  would  average  about  1250  gallons  a  min- 
ute. At  the  moment  of  the  waters  bursting  forth,  no  Arab  was 
present,  but  the  news  quickly  spread,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
whole  population  of  the  village  rushed  to  the  spot  and  threw  them- 
selves upon  the  works  with  such  frenzy  that  force  was  necessary  to 
remove  them.  Women  and  children  lay  down  in  the  stream,  as  if 
they  had  never  seen  water  before.  The  old  sheik  of  Sidi  Raehed 
threw  himself  on  his  knees  and  wept  for  joy.  The  next  day  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  Arab  villages  came  to  thank  the 
engineer  and  to  hless  the  fountain,  while  in  the  evening  there 
was  a  dance  and  a  grand  merry-making,  and  this  festival  was 
kept  up  for  six  days.  In  the  meantime  the  people  went  to  work 
and  constructed  a  sluice  to  convey  the  vivifying  stream  to  that 
portion  of  the  oasis  which  was  dead  for  want  of  the  refreshing 
influence  of  moisture. 


THE  SCORPION  CURE. 

The  Capuchin,  as  we  were  conversing  by  the  window  of  his 
apartment,  put  his  hand  incautiously  on  the  frame,  and  suddenly 
withdrawing  it,  complained  of  a  painful  puncture.  A  Turk  who  was 
with  us,  on  examining  the  wall,  found  a  scorpion  of  a  pale  green 
color,  and  near  three  inches  long,  which  he  crushed  with  his  foot, 
and  bound  on  the  part  affected  as  an  antidote  to  its  own  poison. 
The  smart  became  inconsiderable  after  the  remedy  was  applied  ; 
and  as  no  inflammation  followed,  soon  ceased.  The  sting,  if  neg- 
lected, produces  acute  pain  attended  with  fever,  and  other  symp- 
toms for  several  hours ;  the  malignity  of  the  virus,  as  it  were,  de- 
caying, the  patient  is  left  gradually  free.  Some  preserve  scorpions 
in  oil  in  a  vial,  for  this  purpose.— Chandler's  Travels  in  Greece. 


ANCIENT    OAK    IN    WESTPHALIA,    GERMANY. 

ANCIENT  OAK. 

We  present  on  this  page  a  beautiful  and  accurate  engraving  of 
!  a  striking  natural  phenomenon,  a  celebrated  oak,  which  is  still 
j  flourishing  near  Korthingshausen  Castle,  in  Westphalia,  Ger- 
i  many.  It  stands  in  the  forest  district  of  Birkensehlag,  about  ten 
minutes'  walk  from  the  castle,  and  is,  according  to  connoisseur's, 
more  than  a  thousand  years  old.  The  oak  stands  ahove  seventy 
feet  high,  and  its  trunk  near  the  ground  measures  thirty-nine  and 
a  half  feet  round,  and  it  exceeds  both  in  height  and  girth  the 
largest  oaks  of  France  and  Sweden.  Some  years  ago  this  oak  was 
a  favorite  retreat  of  the  foxes,  but  since  they  have  been  driven 
away,  and  the  inner  surface  has  been  preserved  by  charring,  there 
is  a  space  in  the  interior  in  which  twenty-four  persons  can  stand 
upright.  The  space  is  kept  locked,  and  an  oaken  staircase  leading 
to  two  stages  with  balusters  form  resting-places  in  the  branches  of 
the  oak.  Although  there  is  a  good  deal  of  dead  wood,  still  it 
yearly  becomes  green  with  the  other,  and  then  forms  a  magnificent 
leafy'canopy.  The  old  tree  still  possesses  so  much  vitality  that 
the  hinges  of  the  door  in  the  trunk  have  become  embedded  three 
inches  in  the  new  bark.  There  are  many  of  these  monster 
trees  in  the  wroild.  At  St.  Ann's  Hill,  near  Chcrtsey,  England, 
there  is  a  lime  tree  of  very  large  dimensions,  whose  trunk  will 
hold  several  persons,  and  amidst  whose  branches  a  staircase  and 
resting-place,  similar  to  the  one  we  have  just  described,  are  erected, 
where  the  lovers  of  beautiful  scenery  resort  to  obtain  one  ot  the 
finest  views  near  London.  Some  of  the  trees  of  California  are  of 
gigantic  size,  and  the  beautiful  elm  on  our  common  veils  its  crest 
to  few,  if  any,  on  our  Atlantic  seaboard. 


SECRET  SOCIETIES  IN  FRANCE. 

The  members  of  the  secret  society  of  Francs  Juges  (Free  Judges), 
who  were  lately  tried  and  condemned  at  Paris,  were  not  trapped 
by  the  police  without  trouble.  The  perseverance,  address,  and 
boldness,  which  the  agents  displayed  in  this  little  piece  of  man- 
stalking  are  not  a  whit  inferior  to  what  Cooper  relates  of  the  North 
American  Indians  following  the  trail,  or  to  tho  exploits  which 
Balzac  attributes  to  his  Contesson,  Pcyrand,  and  Corentin.  For 
instance,  one  December  night,  the  secret  members  were  to  meet 
behind  the  cemetery  of  Pere  la  Chaise,  for  the  purpose  of  admitting 
some  novitiates.  Two  agents  contrived  to  dog  them,  by  crawling 
on  all  fours  with  naked  feet,  along  the  ditches  full  of  ice,  by  the 
roadside,  To  get  to  their  place  of  meeting,  the  conspirators  left 
the  high  road  and  took  their  way  across  the  fields.  The  trackers 
did  not  give  up  their  pursuit;  they  crawled  as  before  in  the  mud, 
like  two  lizards,  and  got,  without  being  perceived,  within  four 
paces  of  forty  men,  armed  with  knives,  and  of  course  not  dis- 
posed to  give  any  quarter  to  informers.  In  this  way  these  two 
men  were  enabled  to  collect  from  the  lips  of  the  speakers  some 
valuable  facts  wherewith  to  draw  up  the  indictment.  The  secret 
members,  on  their  side,  had  their  scouts  likewise.  They  were  in 
the  habit  of  sending  on  beforehand  to  the  place  of  meeting  two  or 
three  sentries,  who  were  to  receive  the  word  of  command  from  the 
parties  as  they  arrived.  This  last  year  the  words  of  command 
were  "  Alibaud  Pianori,"  and  the  year  before  they  were  "  Courage, 
the  hour  is  approaching."  There  was  moreover  a  pass-word  which 
served  as  a  sign  of  recognition. 
It  was  "Polycracy."  On  meet- 
ing, they  used  to  make  private 
signs  to  each  other.  He  who 
fancied  he  had  met  a  brother 
pretended  to  draw  a  sword  by 
carrying  his  right  hand  towards 
his  left  hip,  uttering  at  the  same 
time  the  syllable  Po  ;  the  other 
answered  with  a  quick  gesture 
of  his  hand  round  his  throat,  sig- 
nifying decapitation,  uttering  at 
the  same  time  the  syllable  Ly, 
whereupon  both  in  chorus  pro- 
nounced the  whole  sacred  word, 
and  held  out  their  hands  for  the 
intertwining  of  their  fingers  in 
the  way  agreed  on  amongst  the 
initiated.  The  members  came 
to  the  meetings  with  their  heads 
wrapped  up  in  handkerchiefs, 
and  their  faces  covered  with 
masks.  The  agents  were  there- 
fore compelled  to  follow  through 
Paris  the  individual  whose  ident- 
ity they  wished  to  prove.  On 
most  occasions,  the  members 
met  solely  for  receiving  others 
into  their  confraternity,  or  for- 
mally acknowledging  some  new 
dignitaries.  These  receptions 
were  accompanied  with  the  for- 
malities of  initiation,  bringing 
into  play  all  that  phantasmagoria 
of  trials — the  bandaged  eyes,  the 
dagger  at  the  breast — which  is 
requisite  for  working  on  the 
imagination  of  the  neophytes. 
Each  of  these,  presented  by  a 
godfather,  took  an  oath  in  these 
words:  "I  swear  to  prefer  the 
democratic,  social,  and  universal 
republic,  before  myself,  friends, 
family,  fortune,  liberty,  and  life ; 
never  to  reveal  to  any  one  whom- 
soever the  existence  of  the  socie- 
ty, the  places  of  meeting,  the 
words  of  command,  the  pass- 
word, and  the  signs  of  recogni- 
tion ;  and  to  strike  if  he  were 
pointed  out  to  me,  the  traitor 
who  should  denounce  the  socie- 
ty." Each  member  was  bound 
to  yield  passive  obedience  to  his 
immediate  superior.  At  the  low- 
est degree  of  the  hierarchy  was 
the  quinturion,  or  chief  five  men  ; 
above  these  came  the  chiefs  of 
twenty-five,  of  fifty,  and  then  the 
centurions.  An  assemblage  ot 
three  hundred  formed  a  tribe. 
Each  tribe  bore,  or  was  to  bear, 
the  name  of  one  of  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel.  The  meraherB 
arrested  belonged,  every  one  ot 
them,  to  tho  tribe  of  'Reuben. 
The  members  did  not  know  all 
their  fellows.  The  simple  mem- 
ber was  only  acquainted  with  his 
quinturion,  and  this  latter  only 
with  his  five  men  and  the  chiefs 
of  the  twenty-five  besides.  The 
same  organization  ran  through 
the  decuries,  or  bands  often,  the  centurions,  or  hundreds,  and  the 
degrees  yet  higher.  Lastly,  over  the  chiefs  of  tribes  and  the  chiefs 
of  cohorts,  there  was  a  supreme  assembly,  called  the  consistory. 
The  investigations  made  by  the  police  have  failed  as  yet  to  discover 
the  names  of  the  individuals  composing  it. — N.  Y.  Express, 

1  — •—  » — 

A  FAR  WEST  SANCTUM. 
The  Kansas  correspondent  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  in  a  re- 
cent letter  to  that  paper,  thus  describes  the  sanctum  of  the  editor 
of  the  Weekly  Herald,  printed  in  Leavenworth  City,  at  the  time 
he  made  a  visit : — "  It  will  not  be  amiss  here  to  give  you  a  sketch 
of  the  oflice  as  presented  to  the  eye  of  a  stranger  from  Louisiana. 
A  visit  to  the  printing-office  afforded  a  rich  treat.  On  entering 
the  first  room  on  the  right  hand,  three  law  ( shingles '  were  on  tho 
door ;  on  one  side  was  a  rich  bed — French  blankets,  sheets,  table- 
cloths, shirts,  coats,  and  rugs,  all  together ;  on  the  wall  hung  hams, 
maps,  venison  and  rich  engravings,  onions,  portraits  and  boots  ,- 
on  the  floor  were  a  side  of  bacon,  carved  to  the  bone,  com  and 
potatoes,  stationery  and  books ;  on  a  nice  dressing-case  stood  a 
wooden  tray  half  full  of  dough,  while  croekeiy  occupied  the  pro- 
fessional desk.  In  the  room  on  the  left — the  sanctum — the  house- 
wife, cook  and  editor  lived  in  glorious  unity — one  person.  He 
was  seated  on  a  stool,  with  a  paper  before  him  on  a  piece  of 
plank,  writing  a  vigorous  knock-down  to  an  article  in  the  Kicka- 
poo  Pioneer,  a  paper  of  a  rival  city.  The  cooking-stove  was  at 
his  left,  and  tin  kettles  all  around  ;  the  corn-cake  was  a-doin',  and 
instead  of  scratching  his  head  for  an  idea,  as  editors  often  do,  ho 
turned  the  cake  and  went  ahead." 
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III  YM  \<;  WILD  CATTLE. 

Tho  dashing  and  spirited  engraving 
holow  is  u  trutliful  representation  of  hunt- 
ing  wild  cattle  on  tiio  vast  Pampas,  or 
prairies  of  South  America.     The  Gtta- 

Choi,  nfl  they  nro  called,  are  riders  from 
the  ago  of  four,  who,  nH  they  grow  up, 
become  wonderfully  dulled  in  the  line  of 
the  LU60,  which  they  throw  with  unerring 
dexterity.  In  their  wild  bandit-like  cos- 
tume, mounted  on  horses  fleet  as  the  wind, 
they  are  as  niueh  nt  home  on  horseback 
an  wo  arc  seated  iu  nn  editorial  chair. 
The  GuOCho  can,  at  full  speed,  take  a 
piece  of  paper  from  his  pocket,  strew 
tobacco  Upon  it,  roll  it  up  into  n  rfgarctto, 

ami  light  it  by  the  help  of  Hint  nnd  steel 

The  vast  plains  extending  from  the  I)e  la 
riiito  nearly  to  the  Andes  are  750  miles 
long  and  4.r>0  hrond.  Vart  of  these  plums 
are  covered  with  grass  and  part  with  open 
forests.  They  contain  herds  of  wild  horses 
and  cattle,  atid  some  beasts  of  prey,  and 
are  inhabited  by  the  Uuuehos,  a  race  of 
men  of  Spanish  origin,  who  live  on  horse- 
hack  and  subsist  by  hunting.  Betridefl 
capturing  cuttle  and  wild  horses,  they  gal- 
lop after  tho  ostrich,  the  gania,  tho  hare 
ami  the  tiger.  The  best  account  of  these 
wild  huntsmen  nnd  their  mode  of  life  is 
to  be  found  iu  a  very  entertaining  book 
by  Captain,  afterwards  Sir  Francis  Head, 
ontitled  "  Hough  notes  of  some  rapid 
journeys  across  the  Pampas  nnd  among 
tho  Andes."  Hiding  in  tho  Pampas  is 
rendered  dangerous  by  holes  which  an 
animal  called  the  bisaeho  burrows  in  tho 
ground  like  a  rabbit.  Their  holes  fre- 
quently cause  great  injury  to  tho  feet  ot 
tho  horses ;  hut  custom  renders  the  horse 
cautious  amidst  these  dangers  ;  and,  as 
for  the  Guacho,  it  is  impossible  to  eject 
him  from  the  saddle,  unless  the  horse  ac- 
tually fads.  Captain  Head  tried  the  rapid 
mode  of  travelling  practised  by  tho  Gua- 
ehos,  and  survived  to  describe  it.  From 
daylight  to  dark,  for  many  days  in  suc- 
cession, he  rode  incessantly.  At  first,  he 
found  his  head  a  little  confused  with  the 
constant  galloping,  nnd  when  he  dis- 
mounted, he  was  so  giddy  that  ho  could 
not  stand  ;  but  in  time  he  became  accus- 
tomed to  it,  and  found  the  exorcise  invig- 
orating as  well  as  exhilarating.  He  found 
the  young  men  the  worst  riders  in  point 
of  speed.  The  children  had  no  fear,  and 
therefore  dashed  on  at  the  most  rapid  rate, 
ami  the  old  men  made  up  in  skill,  while 
the  young  men  wanted  alike  the  daring 
forwardness  of  the  children  and  the  ex- 
perience of  the  old  men.  Captain  Head 
must  have  travelled  at  a  tremendous  pace. 
From  Mendoza  he  determined  to  gallop 
to  Buenos  Ayrcs,  and,  attended  by  a 
single  Guacho,  took  horse  to  recross  the 
Pampas.  It  was  now  that  tho  captain 
tried  the  velocity  and  felt  the  pleasure  of 
real  independent  travelling  across  the 
boundless  plains;  and  his  speed  can  be 


compared  to  nothing  upon  record  but  that 
of  the  iron  horse,  except  that  of  Mazeppa 
when  bound  to  the  wild  steed.  Starting 
from  Mendoza  before  daybreak,  he  (bund 
binuelf,  at  half -pn-t  seven  in  the  evening, 
at  the  distance  .,f  one   hundred   and  tifiy- 

tbree  milee,  which,  a*  he  had  l*?cn  junt 
fourteen  bonn  and  n  ball  on  nor 
w;is  nearly  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an 
hour.  He  im  fatigued  and  could  get 
nothing1  to  eat,  and  so,  takiiig  his  saddle 
into  a  ihed,  he  laid  nil  head  down  on  it, 
and  was  asleep  in  an  instant.  The  voice 
of  the  Goacho  roused  him  at  an  hour  be- 
fore daylight,  and  be  again  galloped  off 
at  the  rate  of  the  preceding  day.  Wlim 
on  such  journeys,  the  Gtuchoi  live  on 
dried  beef  and  water,  and  thrive  DpOll 
such  diet.  The  wild  entile  are  bunted 
chiefly  for  their  hides  and  tallow.  When 
one  of  tli'-Ti i  i-.  noosed,  a  Guacho  iprings 
from  his  caddie,  cut-  tin:  animal's  hara- 
ItringS  with  a  long  sharp  knife  he  wears 
in  his  girdle,  and  iiuttantly  afterwards 
despatches  him  by  s  dexterous  cat  across 
the  back  of  the  neck.  NotwithstsAding 
the  wholesale  slaughter  of  these  cattfe, 
the  supply  «eetns  to  be  iuexhuustiblc. 


THE   BIRD  S   NEST. 


THK  KJKJVS  NKST. 

This  pretty  sketch  of  a  country  beauty, 
with  a  bird's  nest  in  her  hand,  in  pleasing 
enough  to  attract  attention  by  it*  own  in- 
trinsic merits,  but  awakens  additional 
interest  when  the  spectator  known  by 
whom  the  original  picture  from  which  this 
fine  engraving  was  made,  was  painted. 
No  one  who  studies  the  artistic  grace  of 
t'io  figure  and    the  countenance,  the  sim- 

Elicicy  and  beauty  of  the  composition,  the 
armony  of  the  whole  design,  would 
imagine  that  it  was  executed  by  a  painter 
without  hands.  Yet  such  is  the  case. 
The  original  painting  is  one  of  the  works 
of  Ducornet,  a  French  arti-t,  born  with- 
out hands,  but  who,  having  an  uncontrol- 
aMe  passion  for  art,  learned  to  manage 
his  pencil  with  his  feet,  nnd  acquired  a 
high  rank  among  modern  painters.  In  a 
former  volume  of  the  Pictorial,  we  pre- 
sented our  readers  with  an  accurate  por- 
trait of  this  remarkable  man.  The  pre- 
sent specimen  of  his  work  was  drawn  and 
engraved  expressly  for  us  at  Paris.  The 
history  of  Ducornet  sccins  to  justify  the 
manly  assertion  of  Kossuth,  "Nothing 
is  impossible  to  him  who  wills,"  and  this 
conveys  a  most  impressive  moral.  What 
nuy  be  accomplished  by  those  who  are 
blessed  with  the  use  of  all  their  limbs  and 
faculties,  when  this  deformed  man  can 
achieve  such  marvels !  The  case  of  l)n- 
c  jroct  is  almost  without  a  parallel.  So 
to  succeed  in  high  art  it  would  seem  as  if 
the  agency  of  that  perfect  machine,  tho 
human  hand,  were  necessary;  but  Ducor- 
net has  demonstrated  that  the  foot  may  be 
made  equally  effective  as  a  creative 
agent  in  producing  wonderful  results. 
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[Written  for  Bullou's  notorial.] 
LIFE'S    SHADOWS. 

BY   C.   0.   WttUiHT. 

Oft,  when  my  sky  with  grief  ifl  clouded  o'er, 
Ami  hope  seems  Rlumberiug  to  nwake  no  more, 
Though  shades  of  doubt  nrc  o'er  my  pathway  thrown, 
The  r.:ist  has  pleasures  that  are  still  my  own ; 
Where  scenes  Of  childhood,  with  sweet  memories  blest, 
Welcome  my  troubled  spirit,  there  is  rest! 
They  are  but  memories,  yet  to  me  they  seem 
The  memories  of  a  bright  aiul  happy  dream. 

For  such  is  time,  and  such  the  ways  of  life: 

A  war  with  death— a  storage  and  fruitless  strife; 

With  present,  future  and  the  bygone  past, 

The  end  unheeded  till  it  comes  at  last. 

Our  journey  here  is  but  a  lifelong  day. 

A  fleeting  vision  soon  to  pass  away; 

For  all  the  turnings  in  life's  downward  stream 

Are  but  the  fitful  changes  of  a  dream! 

This  is  our  manhood,  this  the  common  lot — 
Grasping  at  shadows  of  we  know  not  what : 
Visions  of  beauty,  love's  enchanting  ray, 
That  blinds  the  soul  and  steals  the  heart  away. 
But  shadows  soon  arc  o'er  its  brightness  cast, 
Time  wakes  the  dreamer,  and  the  dream  is  past; 
For  love's  fair  picture,  hope's  inspiring  theme, 
Is  but  a  wild  and  oft  unhappy  dream ! 

The  world  is  dreaming  while  the  moments  fly: 
"Tis  but  a  dream  to  live — a  dream  to  die! 
A  changing  dream  of  sunshine  and  of  gloom, 
That  haunts  us  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb. 
We  cross  death's  threshold  to  return  no  more, 
And  time  rolls  on  still  dreaming  as  before; 
The  spirit,  clothed  in  heavenly  light  supreme, 
Is  happy  in  a  bright  eternal  dream! 


[Written  for  Ballon !s  Pictorial.] 

THE    ORPHAN    HEIR. 

A  STORY  OF  THE  WAR  OF  1812. 

BY    JOHN    EOSS    DIX. 

It  was  the  eve  of  one  of  those  great  battles  which  decided 
the  future  of  America.  An  officer  of  the  army  of  Independence, 
apparently  about  thirty  years  of  age,  was  sitting  in  the  parlor  or 
best  room,  as  it  was  then  called,  of  a  farmhouse,  watching  with 
anxious  looks  the  pale  face  of  a  young  and  beautiful  woman, 
whose  eyes  were  closed  either  in  sleep  or  weariness,  as  she  lay 
perfectly  still,  one  hand  clasped  in  that  of  her  fond  husband,  the 
other  hidden  beneath  a  shawl  that  was  thrown  over  her.  The 
mind  of  the  watcher  seemed  but  ill  at  ease  as  he  gazed  thought- 
fully upon  the  languid  form  before  him;  and  he  had,  in  truth, 
much  cause  for  the  anxiety  visible  on  his  fine  countenance,  for 
various  reports  had  been  circulated  during  the  day  of  an  approach- 
ing battle,  and  lie  was  fearful  of  being  called  away  from  his  be- 
loved wife  at  such  a  time  when  she  most  needed  his  care  and  at- 
tention,  as  she  was  in  hourly  expectation  of  becoming  a  mother. 
He  had,  however,  taken  especial  care  that  no  unpleasant  rumors 
should  reach  her  ears,  and  could  only  hope  and  pray  that  they 
might  prove  to  be  unfounded,  and  that  he  should  at  least  be  per- 
mitted to  embrace  his  first  child  ere  the  awful  summons  came  that 
might  enroll  the  mother  and  her  babe  among  "  the  fatherless  chil- 
dren and  the  widows." 

Captain  Bernal  was  the  elder  of  two  brothers,  at  this  period 
with  the  American  army,  but  in  different  regiments.  The  cap- 
tiiin  had  seen  service  in  the  Indian  wars,  but  in  consequence  of  a 
severe  wound  that  reduced  him  to  a  very  weak  state,  he  had  lately 
been  home  on  leave,  and  during  his  stay  in  his  native  village  had 
married  a  young  lady  to  whom  he  was  devotedly  attached.  Soon 
after  his  marriage  the  death  of  his  father  put  him  in  possession  of 
a  considerable  estate  in  Virginia,  which  being,  as  then  was  the 
custom  in  the  colonics,  as  well  as  in  the  mother  country,  entailed, 
had  descended  in  regular  succession  to  the  heirs  male  of  the  Ber- 
nal family  from  remote  time,  and  it  was  a  subject  of  proud  men- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  late  Mr.  Bernal  that  his  lands  had  never 
been  encumbered  with  a  mortgage.  It  was  indeed  a  valuable 
property,  consequently  the  eldest  son  of  the  family  had  always 
been  a  person  of  consideration,  while  the  rest  were  but  scantily 
provided  for,  unless  they  were  lucky  enough  to  build  up  their  own 
fortune  on  the  basis  of  a  professional  career. 

At  the  time  when  the  two  brothers,  Ralph  and  Lewis  Bernal, 
entered  the  army,  there  was  another  son  still  older,  who,  as  heir 
to  the  estate,  was  brought  up  with  the  habits  and  views  of  an  in- 
dependent country  gentleman,  but  he  was  accidentally  killed 
while  hunting  ;  and  thus  Captain  Ralph  Bernal  became  the  heir 
apparent  to  his  father's  property.  ,  Still,  as  the  war  was  then  not 
likely  to  be  soon  terminated,  he  made  it  a  point  of  honor  not  to 
give  up  his  commission  till  peace  should  be  restored,  when  it  was 
his  intention  to  retire  from  the  service  altogether,  and  enjoy  with 
his  beloved  Ella  the  calm  delights  of  a  country  life. 

But  Providence  ordained  it  otherwise.  Vainly  doth  man  say 
to  himself — "  thus  will  I  do."  A  single  hour  may  suffice  to  over- 
turn the  edifice  which  it  had  taken  years  to  build. 

When  the  term  of  his  leave  of  absence  had  expired,  Captain 
Bernal,  accompanied  by  his  young  wife,  rejoined  his  regiment,  at 
he  ad -quarters.  At  that  period  there  was  a  brief  cessation  from 
absolute  conflict.  Few  anticipated  a  sudden  call  to  amis,  al- 
though flying  rumors  to  that  effect  were  abroad  on  the  day  when 
this  story  commences.  The  evening  was  far  advanced,  and  Cap- 
tain Bernal  was  still  sitting  by  the  side  of  his  slumbering  wife, 


when  the  door  was  softly  opened,  and  a  young  man  in  officer's  uni- 
form entered  the  apartment.  The  husband  made  a  sign  to  him  to 
be  silent,  and  gently  releasing  the  hand  of  the  sleeping  lady,  ho 
rose  from  his  scat  and  quietly  walked  with  his  brother  to  a  window 
at  iho  far  end  of  tho  room. 

"  What  news,  Lewis  V*  he  asked,  in  a  whisper. 

"No  positive  news,  but  there  seems  every  chance  of  a  speedy 
engagement.     You  have  said  nothing  to  your  wife,  I  suppose?" 

"  Not  a  word — for  I  dread  the  consequences.  God  grant  all 
may  be  safely  over  with  hor  before  anything  takes  place!" 

"  I  hope  it  may ;  hut  some  of  us  think  we  may  have  to  march 
before  this  time  to-morrow.     Are  you  going  to  the  ball  to-night?" 

"No;  I  shall  not  leave  her  unless  I  am  obliged.  You  will  be 
there  of  course?" 

"  0,  yes ;  all  our  officers  are  going.  We  may  as  well  enjoy 
ourselves  while  we  can,  for  we  shall  have  balls  of  another  kind 
before  long,  I  guess." 

Just  at  this  moment  Mrs.  Bernal  opened  her  eyes,  and  said,  in 
a  languid  tone  : 

"  Were  you  speaking  of  the  ball,  Lieutenant  Bernal?" 

".  Yes — but  your  husband  says  he  does  not  intend  to  go." 

"He  is  very  kind,"  she  replied,  turning  her  soft  blue  eyes  affec- 
tionately towards  him.  "  But  dear  Ralph,  if  you  wish  it,  I  think 
I  am  well  enough  to  spare  you  for  an  hour  or  two." 

"  Thank  you,  my  love,  I  do  not  wish  it.  I  would  rather  not 
leave  you  at  all  to-night;  and  I  have  no  desire  whatever  to  go."' 

"  Then  I  shall  be  off,"  said  the  lieutenant,  glancing  at  his  own 
elegant  figure  in  a  large  mirror  that  reached  nearly  from  the  ceil- 
ing to  the  floor.  "  Good-by,  Ralph ;  good-by,  Mrs.  Bernal.  I 
hope  all  will  be  well  soon." 

The  young  wife  held  out  her  hand,  and  bade  him  good-night 
with  a  smile,  for  she  thought  the  hope  he  had  just  expressed  allu- 
ded entirely  to  herself  and  the  yet  unborn  infant,  and  did  not  ob- 
serve the  glance  of  fearful  meaning  interchanged  between  the  two 
brothers,  which  might  have  told  a  different  tale. 

The  ball  opened  splendidly; — but,  as  years  afterwards  was  the 
case  at  that  one  at  Brussels,  which  was  interrupted  by  the  sum- 
mons to  Waterloo,  this  was  suddenly  put  an  end  to  by  a  rumor 
that  something  extraordinary  had  happened.  The  waltzers  stopped 
short,  and  anxiously  looked  round,  wondering  what  could  be  the 
cause  of  the  interruption.  The  ladies,  pale  and  trembling  with  . 
fear,  collected  together  in  groups,  whilst  their  partners  crowded 
round  their  commander-in-chief,  who  was  rapidly  giving  orders. 
There  was  no  time  for  ceremony ;  the  party  was  broken  up  at 
once.  A  few  hurried  adieux  were  spoken,  and  the  guests  departed 
as  best  they  might,  many  of  the  cavalry  officers,  whose  quarters 
were  in  the  villages  at  some  distance,  galloping  off,  trusting  to 
chance  and  circumstances  for  a  change  of  attire. 

It  was  near  midnight,  when  Captain  Bernal,  too  anxious  to  re- 
tire to  rest,  was  beguiling  the  tedious  hours  with  the  first  volume 
of  "  Guy  Maunering,"  and  half  wishing  that  he  was  himself  skilled 
in  the  science  of  astrology,  that  he  might  consult  the  stars  with 
regard  to  the  future  destiny  of  his  expected  heir.  "  If  it  should 
be  a  boy,"  he  said  to  himself,  "he  shall  be  named  Harry  Bertram, 
for  this  story  seems  to  have  a  particular  charm  for  me  to-night ; 
yet,  if  my  child's  horoscope  predicted  evil,  I  fear  I  have  enough 
of  superstition  about  me  to  let  it  weigh  upon  my  mind — but  hark  ! 
what  is  that?"  He  threw  aside  the  book  and  listened  attentively, 
for  his  ear  caught  the  sounds  of  the  heavy  rolling  drums,  and  the 
deep  tones  of  the  bugles  calling  the  soldiers  to  instant  muster. 

"  Ay,  there  it  is  !"  he  muttered,  with  a  smile  that  was  full  of 
bitterness.  "  It  is  rather  hard,  but  there  is  no  help  for  it.  Heaven 
protect  my  poor  wife  !" 

The  warlike  din  grew  louder  every  instant,  till  at  length  it 
awakened  Ella  from  a  deep  sleep,  and  she  started  up  in  terror. 

"  Ralph,  dear,  what  is  the  matter  1" 

"Do  not  frighten  yourself,  love.  I  expect  it  is  only  a  false 
alarm." 

"  But  what  are  the  drums  beating  for  ?  Something  dreadful  is 
going  to  .happen,  I  know." 

"Nothing  very  dreadful,  I  hope,"  he  replied,  affecting  to  laugh; 
then  added  in  as  careless  a  manner  as  he  could  assume — "in  fact, 
I  expected  something  of  this  sort,  for  there  were  vague  reports  of 
a  skirmish  flying  about  this  morning,  and  it  was  said  that  we 
might  be  called  out  at  a  very  short  notice,  just  to  show  that  we 
were  on  the  alert — that's  all." 

At  this  moment  the  woman  of  the  cottage,  evidently  in  great 
consternation,  opened  the  door  and  beckoned  to  the  captain,  who 
instantly  left  the  room.  His  servant  had  come  with  a  message 
that  he  must  be  ready  to  march  in  half  an  hour,  but  no  other 
information  could  he  give  him. 

It  was  a  hard  task  for  Ralph  to  communicate  this  painful  intel- 
ligence to  his  wife ;  and  although  he  made  as  light  of  it  as  possi- 
ble, and  endeavored  to  soothe  her  with  assurances  that  there  was 
no  real  ground  for  uneasiness,  she  could  not  restrain  her  passion- 
ate grief,  but  clung  to  him  with  all  the  despair  of  one  who  felt 
they  should  never  meet  again. 

"Alas !  those  sad  forebodings  were  but  too  well  founded ;  for 
Ralph  fell  in  the  conflict  which  took  place  on  the  following  day. 
It  wras  a  dreadful  time  for  poor  Ella.  All  night  she  had  listened 
to  the  fearful  sounds  of  warlike  preparations — the  tramping  of 
horses,  the  rumbling  of  baggage-wagons  and  artillery,  the  muster- 
ing of  soldiers,  and  the  measured  tread  of  passing  bodies  of  in- 
fantry. But  even  these  melancholy  indications  of  an  impending 
battle  were  as  nothing  compared  with  the  terrors  of  the  following 
day,  when  the  thundering  of  cannon  at  a  distance  told  that  the 
dreadful  strife  had  commenced. 

The  natural  consequence  of  such  excitement  ensued ;  towards 
night  she  was  taken  alarmingly  ill,  and  no  doctor  could  be  pro- 
cured.    The  people  of  the  house  in  which  Ella  was  located,  seized 


with  the  general  panic,  hastily  packed  up  their  most  valuable  ef- 
fects and  fled,  leaving  no  one  with  the  unfortunate  lady  but  an 
elderly  woman — a  Swiss,  named  Ann  Sturmcr — who  happening 
to  be  in  tho  house  at  the  time,  took  upon  herself  the  office  of  nurse, 
and  declared  she  would  not  desert  her  post  let  what  would  happen. 
And  in  the  midst  of  war  and  tumult,  exhausted  hy  suffering  and 
sorrow,  her  husband  lying  dead  on  the  battle-field,  and  no  friend 
near  her  save  the  kind-hearted  attendant,  the  fair  young  creature, 
wrho  had  scarce  seen  twenty  summers,  gave  birth  to  an  orphan  heir. 
Among  the  returning  fugitives  were  the  people  of  the  house 
where  poor  Ella  and  her  husband  had  lodged,  and  great  was  their 
horror  and  astonishment  on  re-entering  their  abode,  to  find  it  un- 
tenanted except  by  the  corpse  of  the  hapless  lady,  which  was  lying 
on  a  bed,  properly  and  carefully  arrayed,  but  unwatched  and  alone 
in  the  deserted  dwelling.     The  nurse  and  the  child  were  gone. 


Twenty-five  years  had  passed  away  since  the  event  just  now 
described,  and  a  new  generation  had  sprung  up  and  grown  into 
maturity,  whilst  those  who  had  commenced  life's  journey  before 
them  were  struggling  on  to  reach  the  terminus  where  all  roads 
meet  at  last,  many  a  one  dropping  by  the  way,  too  heavily  laden 
with  sickness  or  sorrow  to  complete  the  course.  Amongst  such 
weary  travellers  was  he  whom  we  have  mentioned  as  Lieutenant 
Lewis  Bernal,  now  called  Mr.  Bernal,  for  it  was  long  since  he  had 
retired  from  the  service  and  dropped  his  military  title.  The  pre- 
mature death  of  his  brother,  and  the  mysterious  disappearance  of 
his  infant  heir,  had  materially  changed  his  position  and  prospects 
in  the  worid,  and  made  him  what  he  never  expected  to  be — a  man 
of  fortune.  As  soon  as  he  was  settled  on  the  family  estate,  he 
renewed  his  addresses  to  a  young  lady  whose  parents  had  formerly 
rejected  him  on  account  of  his  lack  of  property.  The  lady,  who 
really  loved  him,  became  his.  Yet  with  all  these  causes  for  hap- 
piness he  was  far  from  being  a  happy  man.  He  became  moody 
and  melancholy,  but  his  wife  considered  him  to  be  of  a  sombre 
disposiiion,  and  in  course  of  time  ceased  to  remember  that  he  had 
ever  been  other  than  he  then  was. 

But  there  was  one  person  more  clear-sighted.  This  was  Dr. 
Macartney,  the  medical  attendant  of  Mr.  Bernal's  family.  Un- 
fortunately there  was  but  too  much  occasion  for  his  services,  for  of 
ten  children,  the  unhappy  parents  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking,  had  only  one  remaining  to  them.  Doctor  Macartney 
had  formerly  been  an  army  surgeon  attached  to  the  same  regiment 
as  Mr.  Bernal,  who  had  been  on  intimate  terms  with  him  through- 
out the  term  of  his  military  career.  The  successive  losses  of  his 
children  rendered  Mr.  Bernal  moody  and  irritable,  but  there  was 
one  person  to  whom  his  ill-temper  never  displayed  itself.  This 
was  Henry,  his  only  surviving  son,  who  bad  nearly  reached  his 
twentieth  year,  apparently  in  good  health,  so  that  his  parents  were 
sanguine  in  their  hopes  that  he  at  least  would  be  spared  to  them. 
But  alas !  some  months  before  he  reached  his  twenty-first  year 
symptoms  of  consumption  became  visible,  and  Dr.  Macartney 
advised  removal  to  Italy.     But  Mr.  Bernal  positively  refused. 

"If,"  said  he,  "  my  boy  must  die,  he  shall  die  here  in  his  own 
home,  and  not  among  strangers.  Two  of  them  already  lie  buried 
in  a  foreign  land,  and  now  I  am  to  lose  the  last.  0,  my  God, 
this  is  a  just  retribution !" 

The  last  words  had  escaped  him  unconsciously,  so  utterly  was 
every  faculty  absorbed  in  the  intensity  of  his  grief,  but  the  doctor 
had  heard  them  distinctly  enough,  and  they  brought  back  to  his 
mind  certain  circumstances  which  had  occurred  in  days  gone  by. 
He  pondered  on  them  as  he  returned  homeward.  "A  just  retri- 
bution !" — it  was  thus  his  ideas  shaped  themselves — "  that  must 
have  some  meaning;  people  don't  say  such  things  at  random. 
Now  let  me  recollect — there  certainly  was  some  suspicion  afloat  at 
the  time  of  his  brother's  death  that  all  was  not  right.  Let  me  sec 
— his  brother  was  killed,  and  if  I  remember  rightly,  about  the 
same  time  a  child  was  born,  and  nobody  knew  what  became  of  it. 
Now  that  child  would  have  inherited  all  this  property,  and  in  that 
case  our  friend  Bernal  here  had  very  little  prospect  but  to  retire 
upon  his  small  property.  It  has  an  ugly  look,  that's  certain,  how- 
ever, it  is  no  business  of  mine  that  I  know  of." 

Henry  Bernal  became  gradually  worse,  and  at  this  time  Dr. 
Macartney  was  called  away  to  New  York  to  give  his  professional 
advice  to  a  veteran  general  whom  he  had  known  when  he  was  in 
the  army,  wrho  was  a  widower.  His  daughter,  a  widow,  kept  his 
house,  and  here  Dr.  Macartney  became  domiciled. 

The  general  took  the  remedies  prescribed,  grew  rapidly  better, 
and  in  a  few  days  was  able  to  leave  his  room ;  but  with  the  con- 
trariness natural  to  his  character,  he  declared  that  he  shoidd  have 
recovered  just  as  soon  without  taking  anything  at  all. 

"  Then  why  did  you  send  for  me,  general  V  asked  the  doctor. 

"  0,  for  old  friendship's  sake — and  you  will  not  be  in  a  hurry 
to  leave,  I  hope  V 

"Why,  I  am  afraid  if  I  go  at  present  jrou  will  be  doing  some 
imprudent  thing  that  will  cause  a  relapse;  besides,  I  have  half 
promised  your  daughter  to  sit  for  my  portrait  to  a  German  artist 
that  she  seems  interested  about." 

"  You  mean  Martin  Stunner — yes,  she  has  taken  a  great  fancy 
to  him,  and  a  very  nice  young  fellow  he  is  ;  extremely  smart  too." 

The  next  day  the  young  artist  called,  and  was  shown  up ;  and 
Dr.  Macartney  could  scarcely  repress  an  exclamation  of  surprise, 
for  the  face  and  figure  of  the  young  man  seemed  quite  familiar  to 
him,  although  he  could  not  recollect  where  he  had  met  him  before. 

"May  I  ask,"  said  the  doctor,  "if  you  have  been  long  in  the 
North,  Mr.  Sturmer?" 

"Not  long,  sir;  it  is  only  three  months  since  I  arrived  here." 

"  And  you  have  not  been  in  this  State  before  ?" 

"No,  sir." 

"  Where  were  you  born  V 

"  In  the  South,  sir  ;  but  I  was  taken  from  America  when  quite 
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young,  and  brought  up  in  Switzerland  ;  bul  I  livod  five  years  in 
Gorman} ." 

Dr.  Macartney  asked  no  more  questions;  a  sudden  light  hod 
broken  in  upon  hini  that  made  liiurj  desirous  of  learning  more  of 
tho  young's  man's  fomilj  lii  Cory. 

"Iwas  In. Germany  once,"  he  said,  "bul  itwas  manyyoars 
ago.  And  now  lot  us  proceed  to  business.  Mr.  Stunner,  will 
yon  'In  mo  ili«-  favor  Co  painl  my  portrait '." 

An  orrangomont  was  at  once  made,  and  the  painting  commenced 
in  a  little  room  of  the  general's  house.  Whilst  sitting,  the  doctor, 
elicited  from  him  that  liu  was  born  about  iho  time  that  Captain 
Bornnl  died. 

"  four  parents  wore  Virginians,  perhaps?1/ 

"No— they  belonged  to  Rhode  bland-" 

"  Yet  Sturmor  is  noi  a  familiar  name  in  that  State." 

"That was  not  tin*  name  of  my  parents,"  replied  tbc  young 
man.    "  My  father  was  an  officer  in  the  American  army." 

"  Ami  bis  name  '" 

"  Would  in  God  I  could  toll  it  you  !"  exclaimed  tho  young  man 
with  a  suddon  burst  of  emotion.  "  1  liayo  never  known  it  myself. 
I  was  mi  orphan  in  my  first  hour;  my  fatlior  was  killed  in  some 
action,  and  my  mother  died  almost  on  the  instant  I  was  born." 

"Merciful  Providence,  thy  ways  are  wonderful!"  murmured 
the  doctor.    "  And  who  took  charge  of  tho  infant  ?"  he  inquired. 

Tho  young  man  said  ho  was  brought  up  at  a  small  village  in 
one  of  tho  Swiss  cantons  by  a  poor  woman  who  was  with  his 
mother  in  her  last  moments,  and  had  always  instilled  into  his 
mind  tlint.  he  was  a  gentleman's  child.  She  had  often  related  to 
hini  tho  melancholycircumstanc.es  that  had  attended  his  birth, 
ami  that  she  was  left  alone  in  a  house  from  which  tho  inhabitants 
had  flod  in  terror,  with  the  dead  body  and  the  new-born  babe  ; 
that  after  the  battle  one  of  the  American  officers  had  come  there 
and  desired  her  to  remove  tho  child  to  a  distance,  promising  that 
be  would  tako  earo  it  should  be  amply  provided  for.  She  used 
to  speak  in  high  terms  of  this  benevolent  gentleman,  whose  name 
was  Ferguson.  lie  was  a  captain  whom  I  Itavc  never  been  able 
to  find.  My  nurse  did  not  know  the  name  of  my  father,  and  so 
called  me  by  her  own — Stramer.  Captain  Ferguson,  she  said, 
told  her  it  would  be  best  to  call  mo  so.  He  sent  her  with  me  to 
her  native  country,  and  she  took  great,  care  of  me  ever  after,  and 
obtained  many  good  friends  for  me.  One  of  these  was  a  German 
painter,  who  taught  me  his  art.  When  my  nurse  died  five  years 
ago,  I  went  to  Stuttgard,  where  I  remained  till  I  came  to  America. 
All  tho  time  I  have  been  here,  I  have  attempted  to  fiud  Captain 
Ferguson,  but  without  success." 

This  narrative  concluded,  Dr.  Macartney  promised  to  assist 
the  young  man  in  his  endeavors  to  trace  out  his  family,  but  he 
said  not  a  word  of  Ins  own  ideas  on  that  subject,  although  he  had 
scarcely  a  doubt  remaining  that  he  had  discovered  the  lost  heir  of 
his  old  friend,  Captain  Bernal. 


Martin  Sturm cr  was  poor — so  poor  that  he  could  afford  no  bet- 
tor lodging  than  a  back  room  on  the  second  floor  of  a  small  house 
in  New  York.  But  he  was  too  proud  to  publish  his  straitened  cir- 
cumstances to  the  world.  He  was  fond  of  his  profession,  and,  being 
blessed  with  a  hopeful  disposition,  did  not  suffer  present  poverty 
to  damp  his  energies  or  depress  his  spirits.   It  was  by  mere  chance 

he  obtained  an  introduction  to  General  B ,  who  met  witli  him 

in  a  print  store  in  Broadway,  where  he  was  offering  some  draw- 
ings for  sale,  and  being  pleased  with  his  manners  and  conversa- 
tion, he  patronized  him  ;  an  accidental  circumstance  which  led  to 
more  important  results  than  he  could  possibly  have  anticipated. 

In  the  meantime,  the  good  doctor  was  considering  what  would 
be  tho  best,  and  wisest  course  for  him  to  pursue  in  an  affair  of  so 
difficult  and  delicate  a  nature.  There  was  a  duty  to  be  performed, 
an  unpleasant  one,  certainly,  as  regarded  his  old  friend,  but  he 
determined  not  to  shrink  from  it.  After  much  deliberation,  he  at 
length  decided  on  his  plan  of  action.  Accordingly  be  made  pre- 
parations for  returning  home,  and  invited  the  artist  to  accompany 
him,  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  finishing  the  portrait. 

It  was  the  latter  end  of  May,  and  wanted  only  three  weeks  of 
the  time  when  Henry  Bernal  would  be  twenty-one.  By  a  singular 
coincidence,  his  birthday  was  on  the  same  day  and  in  the  same 
month  as  that  of  Martin  Stunner,  the  seventeenth  of  June ;  but  the 
latter  was  four  years  older,  being  in  his  twenty-fifth  year.  Dr. 
Macartney  was  aware  of  this  fact,  and  it  seemed  to  him  another 
link  in  the  chain  that  was  leading  to  events  in  which  he  found 
himself  so  strangely  involved  ;  yet  not  even  to  Ins  wife  did  he 
confide  the  reasons  that  bad  induced  him  to  invite  the  artist  to  his 
house.  The  lady  was  delighted  with  her  guest,  and  performed 
the  rites  of  hospitality  with  a  grace  that  made  him  feel  perfectly 
at  home  in  a  short  time. 

On  the  day  after  his  arrival,  Dr.  Macartney  went  to  pay  his 
customary  visit  to  Mr.  Bernal's  house,  when  he  found  the  invalid 
visibly  nearer  his  end  than  when  he  had  last  seen  him. 

"What  do  you  think  ot  my  poor  boy,  doctor?"  asked  the 
heart-stricken  father. 

"All  things  aro  possible  with  God,"  was  the  hopeless  reply. 
Both  were  silent  for  sonic  moments,  then  the  doctor  said,  gently  : 
"  Mr.  Bernal,  I  think  you  have  no  portrait  of  your  son  V 
"  No — would  that  I  had." 

"  That  might  be  easily  managed,  for  I  have  brought  down  a 
foreign  artist  with  me,  a  young  man  from  Switzerland,  who  would 
take  an  excellent  likeness  at  a  sitting.  Shall  wc  try  it?" 
"  It  shall  be  as  he  likes — you  can  ask  him  if  you  will." 
No  opposition  was  offered  by  Henry,  and  the  following  day  was 
appointed  for  the  introduction  of  Martin  Stunner  to  his  unknown 
relatives.  It  was  a  splendid  morning  when  the  doctor  and  his 
protege  entered  the  gates  of  Mr.  Bernal's  grounds  and  walked  to- 
wards the  house  through  an  avenue  of  fine  elms  and  oaks,  which 


the  young  man,  with  an  artist's  eye,  pronounced  rery  magi 

"  How  should  you  like  to  own  ;i  place  Like  thi  ,  Stunner '" 

■•  < ),  \<,<,  much  happinoi  il     HI   should  painl  pictun 
life,  I  could  not  buy    o  much  :i    r row  of  the  e  oobli 

Tie  \  toadied  the  house,  and  found  Mr,  Bernal  in  hi    I  to  ir 

"  Permil  me  to  introduce  to  von,"  said  the  doctor,  "  thi    ; g 

gentleman]  Mr.  Stunner/' 

,\  i  the  mention  of  that  name,  Bernal  gave  an  involuntary  mart, 
for  he  remembered  it  well,  mid  turning  his  eye  full  on  the 
uttered  a  piercing  cry  and  foil  hack  in  a  fainting  (it.  In  a  few 
moments  the  wretched  man  opened  bis  eye*  and  stared  wildly 
about  him.  On  ft  hint  from  the  doctor,  Bturmor  strolled  into  the 
grounds,  and  in  his  ubsencc  Macartney  related  all  (lie  artist  had 
told  him  respecting  his  history.  The  guilty  man  listened  in  pro- 
found silence,  but  at  last  said,  in  a  low  voice: 

"  I  am  ready  to  make  what  atonement  I  can." 

"  Was  it  you  win)  visited  the  nurse  under  the  name  uf  Captain 
Ferguson  V 

"It  was — God  forgive  mc — but  0,  what  years  of  misery  that 
accursed  act  has  entailed  upon  me.  I  have  never  known  a  mo- 
ment's peace  since  I  took  pQssossiou  of  the  iil-gottcn  property. 
if  he  who  contemplates  a  crime  knew  bur  tho  sorrow  and  remorse 
that  would  follow,  how  many  wicked  Heeds  would  remain  undone  I" 

"  True,  my  friend  ;  and  you  must  be  thankful  tliai  the  Oppor- 
tunity is  given  you  to  atone  for  your  error  and  make  restitution." 

"I  am  thankful — Heaven  is  my  witness — but  my  poor  boy — " 

"  It  will  not  affect  him — he  must  not  he  told  of  the  discovery  ; 
therefore,  at  present,  everything  had  better  go  on  just  as  it  in." 

The  segue]  is  soon  told.  Henry  Bernal  died  on  the  day  he  be- 
came twenty-one  years  of  age.  After  the  funeral,  Stunner  was 
informed  of  tho  change  in  his  prospects.  With  the  generous  feel- 
ings of  a  young  and  ardent  mind,  his  first  impulse  was  to  pour 
forth  most  sincere  expressions  of  sorrow  for  the  death  of  his  cou- 
sin, and  regret  that  he  had  not  known  him  as  a  relative. 

"  If  he  had  lived,"  said  he,  "lie  should  have  been  brother,  and 
shared  the  estate  between  us." 

Stunner  assumed  his  rightful  name,  but  he  insisted  on  bis  uncle 
and  aunt's  remaining  at  the  old  homestead  during  the  remainder 
of  their  days.  Mrs.  Bernal  did  not  long  survive  her  son;  and 
when  time  had  healed  the  wounds  inflicted  by  so  long  a  series  of 
domestic  calamities,  Mr.  Bernal  was  a  happier  man  than  he  had 
ever  been  since  that  inauspicious  hour  when,  dazzled  by  the  pros- 
pect of  riches,  he  was  tempted  to  usurp  the  patrimony  of  the 
orphan  heir. 


[Translated  from  the  French  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE     GAMBLERS. 

BY    ANNE    T.    WILBUR. 

The  counsellor  of  college,  Ivan  Bogdanovitch,  had  led,  during 
forty  years  that  he  had  been  in  the  civil  service,  the  most  regular 
and  systematic  life.  Every  day,  with  the  exception  of  Sundays 
and  holidays,  he  rose  at  eight  o'clock,  and  at  nine  repaired  to  his 
office,  where  coldly,  without  moving  or  stirring  from  his  place, 
without  getting  angry  or  breaking  his  own  head  whatever  might 
happen,  he  dusted  bis  table,  wrote  his  reports  and  regulated  his 
accounts.  Thus  passed  the  morning.  His  subordinates,  imitated 
his  example.  Quietly,  like  himself,  they  wrote,  revised,  and 
transcribed,  without  paying  attention  to  anything  transpiring  in 
the  office.  On  entering  there,  you  would  think  you  had  penetrat- 
ed into  a  monastic  retreat,  so  deep  was  the  silence.  There  was  not 
a  shadow  of  life  except  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  when  the 
accounts  were  regulated.  Then  each  employee  seemed  to  be  agi- 
tated. Ivan  Bogdanovitch  alone  maintained  his  composure.  But 
when  the  settlement  of  the  accounts  was  over  and  the  hooks  regu- 
lated, Ivan  Bogdanovitch  would  strike  a  heavy  blow  on  the  table 
with  his  fist,  and  uttering  a  deep  sigh,  exclaim:  "Thank  God, 
we  have  consumed  twice  as  much  paper  as  last  year!"*  Joy 
would  then  pervade  the  office,  to  be  succeeded  on  the  morrow  by 
silence  and  the  habitual  labor.  Whatever  Ivan  Bogdanovitch 
did  he  was  always  equally  exact.  He  was  the  first  to  arrive  on 
holidays  to  salute  his  employers,!  and  on  New  Year's  Day,  the 
lowest  as  well  as  the  highest  places  above  him  received  his  visits. 
He  therefore  passed  for  the  most  industrious  of  men  and  the  most 
accomplished  of  employers. 

Meanwhile,  Ivan  Bogdanovitch  did  not  always  keep  the  bow 
thus  bent.  On  days  of  labor,  three  o'clock  had  scarcely  struck, 
when  he  sprang  from  his  arm-chair,  if  only  a  point  remained  to 
be  put  at  the  end  of  a  sentence,  took  his  hat,  saluted  his  subordi- 
nates, and  said  to  three  of  them,  who  were  his  favorites,  "  This 
evening,  is  it  not?"  The  latter  comprehended  the  meaning  of 
these  mysterious  words,  and,  after  dinner,  repaired  regularly  to  the 
house  of  the  chief  clerk  to  make  a  party  of  borton.  The  punctu- 
ality of  Ivan  Bogdanovitch  had  passed  into  them  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  punctuality  at  the  office  and  at  borton  seemed  equally 
sacred. 

Forty  years,  as  I  have  said,  had  rolled  away  in  this  languid 
happiness,  and,  during  all  this  time,  neither  the  mode  of  life  nor 
the  features  of  the  chief  clerk  had  altered;  only  he  had  grown  a 
little  fatter.  Now,  there  happened  one  day  at  the  office  some 
extra  labor,  an  urgent  necessity.  It  was  Saturday.  Early  in  the 
morning  the  employers  and  employed  were  at  their  posts,  and  all 
day  they  wrote  ;  they  did  not  finish  until  four  o'clock.  But  what 
was  the  joy  of  Ivan  Bogdanovitch  to  sec  himself,  after  nine  hours 
of  labor,  free  from  care  !     He  did  not  fail,  as  he  passed  his  friends, 

*  The  consumption  of  stamped  paper  is  one  of  the  great  sources  of  revenue 
of  the  state,  and  the  clerk  who  makes  the  solicitors  and  pleaders  use  most  of 
it  is  the  beat  noted ;  so  every  kind  of  pretest  is  employed  to  cause  its  use. 

t  Tho  visit  to  one's  evnplojcra  is  an  oWigition  resting  on  tiie  employed, 
especially  on  court  festivals. 


usperin  their  ears,  "This  evening,  is  it  not?"    All  were 

punctual;  and  the  table  prepared,  the  candle  lighted,  the  room 

tided   with  these  words:  Sb  —and 

el  .-iid. 
'I  i,i   i    .'.-.,!    rea<  bed  from  the  chambi  r  of  I 

to  thai  of  hi«  mother,  a  good  and  rCSpCCUblC  old  lady,  v-rv  pioi  s, 

who  passed  her  whole  time  in  knitting  silently,  with  noodles  an 
ell  long,  .M  tcoal  cap  mantles,  and  ■  thousand  other  articles 
in  til*-  art  of  Arachne.    Thi   <\> ■■■>■■■  that 

she  cxclaii I;    "  Ivan  Bogdanovitch  I    0,1  irittch! 

what  aro  rou  doing  there  '    Cards ;  i>>  it  possible,  on  such  a  day ! 
The  matin  i  will  soon  sound  !" 
I  have   aid  dial  the  day  on  which  this  happened  was  Saturday, 

but  1  forgot    to    add    that    it    was   holy  Satind<  i  ).      I 

should  nave  said  also  thai  Ivan  Bogdanovitch,  a  true  Iamb  for 
gentleness  during  die  whole  day,  wai  In  the  evening  at  play  an 
unchained  lion.  The  gaming-table  produced  in  him  the  exulta- 
tion of  a  sybil  on  her  tripod.  The  hours  spent  in  this  game  of 
borton  were  hi*  hours  of  animation ;  then  all  his  intellectnal 
powct  were  concentrated  in  his  brain ;  Id-  poise  beat  more  vio- 
lently, his  blood  coursed  more  rapidly  through  hi-  reins,  his  eyes 

sparkled  ;   in  a  word,  he  BCCmcd  a  prey  to  a  lliaboUcal    possession. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  thai  Ivan  Bogdanovitefa  had  nol 

heard  or  had  not  wished  to  bear  the  voice  "f  bis  mothei 

as  at  this  moment  he  bad  a  riiperb  band.      lint  a-  soon  a-    lie  bad 

won  be  relieved  by  u  deep  ugh  the  attention  which  he  had  given 
to  the  game  and  replied  to  his  mother:  "Do  not  trouble  your- 
self,  madam  ;  it  is  yet  some  time  before,  matins.  We  arc  clerk* 
who  have  no  time  to  lose ;  God  will  pardon  u* ;  besides,  we  shall 
finish  immediately." 

Meanwhile,  on  the  gaming-table,  stake  followed  stake,  they 
played  high,  and  the  game  was  in  its  most  interesting  stage,  when 
tin;  cannon  of  the  fortress  announced  that  it  was  midnight,  and 
that  Easter  had  arrived  ;  but  the  gamblers  did  not  hear  it.  Nei- 
ther did  they  see  the  mother  of  Ivan  Bogdanovitch,  who,  having 
appeared  at  the  door  of  the  chamber  and  in  vain  exhausted  her 
eloquence  with  the  players  to  prevail  upon  them  to  quit  the  table, 
went,  shaking  her  head,  to  seek  at  the  eburch,  where  the  services 
were  commencing,  a  convenient  place  for  seeing  and  praying. 

A  second  filing  of  cannon  was  heard,  but  the  play  still  went  on  ; 
stake  was  piled  on  stake,  and  they  played  still  higher.  A  third 
salute.  The  gamblers  started,  and  attempted  to  rise  but  cnnld 
not;  they  were  rooted  to  their  posts;  their  hands  picked  up  of 
themselves  the  cards,  shuffled  and  distributed  them  ;  of  themselves 
their  tongues  articulated  the  technical  terms  of  the  game,  and 
without  being  touched  the  door  of  the  chamber  closed.  Thering- 
iug  of  bells  succeeded  to  the  firing  of  cannon,  the  street  became 
animated  and  was  filled  with  people  conversing,  and  equipages 
rolling;  but  the  game  still  continued. 

"It  is  time  to  end,"  one  of  the  players  attempted  to  say;  but 
his  rebellious  tongue,  influenced  by  a  strange  power,  pronounced 
on  the  contrary  these  impious  words  :  "  Ah,  there  is  nothing  com- 
parable to  the  pleasure  of  plaving  borton  on  Easter  eve !" 

"  What  will  the  people  of  the  house  think  of  us  ?"  another  at- 
tempted'to  say;  hut  his  tongue  tripped  in  spite  of  himself,  and  he 
exclaimed ■;  "  Pardiexi,  let  the  people  in  the  house  think  what 
they  please;  wc  are  very  well  here,  let  us  stay  !" 

They  were  surprised  to  hear  one  another  speak  in  this  manner, 
and  attempted  to  protest  against  it,  but  their  tongues  only  con- 
firmed it. 

Matins  had  been  chanted  and  mass  also  ;  pious  people,  among 
whom  was  the  mother  of  Ivan  Bogdanovitch,  after  having  com- 
muned devoutly,  had  returned  to  bed;  the  employers  were  brush- 
ing their  best  uniforms,  the  solicitors  preparing  their  visiting  cards 
and  consulting  the  directory.  Morning  was  already  dawning  in 
the  streets.  There  were  knocks  at  doors,  and  the  equipages  were 
going  and  coming,  revealing  through  windows  embroidered  coats 
and  ribboned  hats.  Couriers  were  going  from  door  to  door,  leav- 
ing cards  with  the  porters,  and  meeting  each  other  on  the  side- 
walks. The  children  were  already  playing  with  the  Easter  eggs  ; 
it  was  broad  day.  In  the  chamber  of  Ivan  Bogdanovitch  it  was 
still  night ;  the  caudles  continued  to  burn.  Remorse,  hunger, 
fatigue,  and  slumber  overcame  the  gamblers.  Convulsively  stoop- 
ing on  their  seats,  they  attempted  to  quit  them,  hut  in  vain  ;  their 
contracted  bands  shuffled  the  cards,  and  their  lips  muttered  six, 
seven  !     The  game  still  went  on. 

At  last  one  of  the  players  summoned  all  his  strength,  and  blew 
out  the  candles;  but  they  immediately  relighted  of  themselves 
and  shed  throughout  the  apartment  a  sepulchral  gleam.  Bluish 
flames  issued  from  every  corner,  and  the  pale  shadows  of  tho 
gamblers  extended  themselves  on  the  floor.  The  cards  leaped 
from  their  hands ;  the  queens  chased  the  gamblers  from  their 
chairs  and  seated  themselves  in  their  places;  the  kings  seized  the 
arm-chairs,  the  aces  the  sofa.  Meanwhile,  the  knaves  had  taken 
the  candles  and  lighted  the  table,  while  the  ten  spots  promenaded 
proudly  around  the  room,  and  the  twos  and  threes  crowded  re- 
spectfully against  the  wall.  Then  the  queens  and  kings  seized 
the  gamblers  as  if  they  were  cards,  shuffled  them  and  dealt  them, 
when  a  more  furious  game  than  ever  commenced. 

How  long  this  terrible  game  lasted,  I  do  not  know ;  how  many 
times  Ivan  Bogdanovitch  and  his  guests  were  crumpled,  twisted, 
bittcu  with  rage,  thrown  on  the  floor,  by  these  novel  players,  I 
cannot  say.  But  when  his  mother,  after  having  vainly  expected 
her  son  to  dinner,  went  to  his  chamber  to  see  what  had  become  of 
him,  she  fonnd  him,  as  well  as  his  friends,  extended  some  on  the 
table,  some  under  it,  and  all  sleeping  the  sleep  of  death.  Mean- 
while, the  other  employees,  who  had  not  met  the  chief  clerk  at  the 
houses  of  bis  employers,  asked  one  auother  with  surprise,  how  it 
happened  that  Ivan  Bogdanovitch  had  not  made  to-day  his 
official  visits ! 
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CHARLESTON,  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

In  onr  present  number  we  give  several  illustrations  of  Charles- 
ton, one  of  the  finest  cities  of  the  South,  and  the  metropolis  of 
South  Carolina,  drawn  expressly  for  the  Pictorial  by  Mr.  Iulbnrn. 
Charleston  is  .finely  situated  for  commerce,  and  commands  a  large 
amount  of  trade.  The  harbor  of  the  city  is  two  miles  across,  and 
the  town  occupies  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
Cooper  and  Ashley  Rivers.  It  is  built  upon  slightly  elevated 
ground,  being  but  nine  feet  above  high  water  mark,  and  covers  an 
area  two  miles  in  length  and  over  a  mile  in  width.  The  streets 
are  wide,  and  laid  out  with  great  regularity ;  and,  with  their  nu- 
merous fine  buildings,  present  more  of  the  picturesque  to  the  eye 
of  the  artist  than  any  other  city  in  the  United  States.  The  first  of 
our  views  represents  the  Jail  and  Marine  Hospital,  at  the  corner 
of  Magazine  and  Franklin  Streets.  The  buildings  on  the  left  are 
occupied  as  the  jail,  and  in  the  rear  is  seen  a  portion  of  the 
Charleston  work-house ;  the  marine  hospital  is  on  the  right. — The 
next  picture  is  a  view  of  the  Orphan  House,  one  of  the  many  noble 
institutions  which  attest  the  philanthropy  and  liberality  of  the 
people  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  The  house  dates  as  far 
back  as  1790 ;  but  the  present  building  was  first  occupied  October 


10,  1855.  The  funds  ot  the  institution  are  large,  many  noble  in- 
dividuals of  both  sexes  haying  swelled  the  subscriptions  by  princely 
bequests  and  donations.  It  was  mainly  through  the  exertions  of 
John  Robertson  that  the  institution  was  founded.  This  gentle- 
man died  about  October  30,  1792,  a  few  days  before  the  first  build- 
ing was  commenced.  The  corner  stone  was  laid  by  John  Hngcr, 
Esq.,  intendant  of  Charleston,  November  12,1792.  The  public 
funds  of  the  city  not  being  abundant,  through  the  exhaustion  of 
the  Revolutionary  struggle,  the  citizens  were  appealed  to  by  the 
commissioners  to  aid  in  the  good  work,  and  all  classes  most  nobly 
responded  to  the  call.  The  building  was  dedicated  with  imposing 
and  appropriate  ceremonies,  October  18,  1794.  In  1802,  a  chapel 
was  added.  At  this  chapel  clergymen  of  various  denominations 
officiate  by  turn.  "We  find  many  deeply  interesting  particulars 
concerning  the  history  of  this  noble  charity  in  an  eloquent  address 
delivered  by  Hemy  A.  Dessaussure,  Esq.,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Orphan  House,  October  18, 1855,  being  the  sixty- 
sixth  anniversary  of  the  institution.  He  says  : — "  The  library  at- 
tached to  the  institution  consists  of  a  valuable  selection  of  histori- 
cal, biographical,  scientific  and  miscellaneous  books,  of  a  moral 
and  instructive  character,  furnishing  superabundant  means  for  in- 


formation, improvement  and  amusement. 
The  school  for  educational  instruction  of 
both  sexes,  long  conducted  under  the  old 
common  school  system,  has  recently  been 
remodelled  under  competent  and  experi- 
enced instructors.  *  *  By  the  provi- 
dent forethought  and  liberality  of  the 
conncil,  such  boys  of  the  institution  as 
exhibit  superior  talent,  blended  with  ap- 
proved moral  qualities,  may  be  translat- 
ed by  the  commissioners  to  the  High 
School  of  Charleston — where  they  arc 
admirably  prepared  for  college — and 
thence  to  the  College  of  Charleston,  for 
the  gratuitous  completion  of  their  educa- 
tion. The  State  of  South  Carolina,  with 
equal  magnanimity,  has  sanctioned  by 
statute  the  gratuitous  education  of  '  one 
youth  annually '  at  the  South  Carolina 
College  at  Columbia,  besides  making  an 
annual  appropriation  for  their  mainte- 
nance and  clothing.  In  the  year  1854, 
the  State,  with  increased  liberality,  pass- 
ed an  act  authorizing  the  commissioners 
of  the  Orphan  House  in  Charleston,  '  to 
select,  once  every  four  years,  two  youths 
from  the  number  educated  and  main- 
tained on  the  bounty  of  the  institution, 
for  the  purpose  of  completing  their  edu- 
cation at  the  military  schools  established 
by  this  State,  and  graduate  them,  and 
their  expenses  of  maintenance  and  edu- 
cation to  be  defrayed  from  the  amount 
annually  appropriated  by  the  legislature 
to  the  said  military  schools.  Those  boys 
whose  ordinary  capacities  do  not  qualify 
them  for  higher  education,  are  appren- 
ticed out,  at  14  or  15  years  of  age,  to 
such  mercantile,  mechanical  and  other 
avocations  as  may  be  suited  to  them ; 
and  the  girls  are  bound  out — until  the 
age  of  1 8,  when  they  are  free  by  law — to 
mantua-makers,  milliners,  or  other  useful 
occupations  for  domestic  livelihood,  or 
domesticated  in  families  as  nurses  or  as- 
sistants in  domestic  housewifery.  Some 
of  the  girls  are  now  in  the  course  of  edu- 
cation in  the  house  for  future  instructors  in  the  schools."  Up  to 
1855,  2000  had  been  admitted  and  supported  on  its  bounty,  the 
annual  expenses  of  the  institution  varying  from  £12,000  to  $20,000 
per  annum.  This  expenditure  is  met  in  part  by  the  annual  in- 
come of  the  Orphan  House  funds,  and  the  balance  is  defrayed 
from  the  annual  city  taxes.  The  State  of  South  Carolina  bears  no 
part  of  the  expenses.  The  fund  (in  1855;  amounted  to  ©151,000. 
Among  the  graduates  of  the  institution,  Mr.  Dessaussure  mentions 
Capt.  Thomas  Holdup  Stevens,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the 
battle  of  Lake  Erie,  Capt.  Thomas  R.  Gcdncy,  TJ.  S.  N.,  who  dis- 
covered the  best  and  deepest  channel  in  New  York  harbor,  Hon. 
John  K.  Campbell,  United  States  district  attorney  of  Florida,  and 
Judge  Solomon  Heydenfeldt,  of  the  supreme  court  of  California. 
Numerous  instances  of  female  excellence  have  emanated  from  the 
Orphan  House.  As  enlarged  and  remodelled  by  Messrs.  Jones  & 
Lee,  architects,  the  building  is  now  a  commodious  and  elegant 
one.  The  edifice  is  built  in  the  Italian  style,  being  236  feet  long 
by  76  feet  wide,  with  a  rear  extension  90  feet  long  by  31  feet  wide. 
The  main  building  is  five  stories  high,  including  the  attic.  The 
front  is  divided  into  three  sections,  the  centre  portion  being  sur- 
mounted by  a  pediment,  and  with  an  Italian  portico  projecting  in 
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front.  Thin  portico  consists  of  Corinthian 
pillars,  between  whicfa  are  arches,  supporting 
a  Corinthian  entablature  and  balustrade.  On 
each  side  of  thin  central  section  are  wings 
rising  the  whole  height  of  the  building,  pcrfo- 
rated  on  the  several  stories  by  windows  with 
characteristic  embellishments.  The  boildinjg 
in  surmounted  by  a  Mansard  runt',  the  attic 
windows  projecting  from  the  first  slooe  of  the 

roof  with  moulded  pediments.  Above  the 
roof  of  the  central  section  of  the  front  rine«  the 
belfry,  constnteted  for  ihc  city  alarm  bell. 
This  heli'rv  is  supported    by  an  octagonal 

StAgO.  in  the  centre  of  which  rises  the  main 
cupola,  two  stories  high ;  on  the  first  story 
there  urefnur  porticoes  of  Corinthian  columns, 
with  rustic  blocks,  surmounted  hy  entahhituro 
and  pediment.  The  second  story  is  perforat- 
ed on  the  four  sides,  in  which  is  suspended 
the  alarm  bell.  This  stage,  is  surmounted  hy 
a  sqaoie  dome,  which  supports  a  figure  of 
Charity.  The  whole  height  of  this  belfry  is 
146  feet  from  the  ground.  The  interior  is 
well  divided,  and  is  exceedingly  commodious. 
Ample  provision  is  made  for  ventilation,  for 
light,  for  bathing,  and  the  whole  edifieo  is 
heated  hy  steam  ;  in  a  word,  all  the  arrange- 
ments are  upon  the  most  lihera!  scale,  and 
worthy  of  the  renown  of  the  institution  and 
the  City  in  which  it  is  located. — The  Citadel 
Ncpiare  Church,  of  which  we  present  an  en- 
graving, is  of  the  Norman  style  of  architec- 
ture, and  its  lofty  spire  rises  to  the  height  of 
20t>  feet.  The  building  has  recently  been 
creeled  hy  the  Baptist  society.  The  citadel, 
which  laces  on  the  nolilc  park  known  us  the 
Citadel  Square,  presents  a  massive*  and  pic- 
turesque appearance.  There  aro  now  about 
one  hundred  cablets  at  this  institution. — Our 
remaining  view  gives  u  very  correct  represen- 
tation of  the  Roper  Hospital,  a  fine  largo 
building  situated  at  the  corner  of  Queen  and 
Haayck  Streets.  This  noble  structure  was 
commenced  in  18.r>0,  and  finished  in  1852. 
Thomas  Roper  bequeathed  real  estate  valued 
at  $80,000  in  trust  to  the  Medical  Society  of 
South  Carolina,  to  receive  the  interest,  and 
re-invest  the  same  until  a  sufficient  sum  had 
accumulated,  or  had  been  received  from  pub- 
lic and  private  donations,  to  erect  and  sustain 
a  public  hospital.  The  donation  was  received 
in  1845.  In  1819,  the  city  council  of  Charles- 
ton, with  Hon.  T.  Lcger  Hutchinson  as  mayor, 
in  order  to  sustain  and  perpetuate  the  noble 
views  of  Mr.  Koper,  gave  520,000  and  land 
for  the  erection  of  the  hospital.  In  1851,  the 
city  council,  with  Hon.  John  Sehnierle  as 
mayor,  in  behalf  of  the  upper  wards  recently 
attached  to  the  city,  gave  $6000  to  complete 
the  building ;  and  in  December,  1850,  the 
legislature  of  South  Carolina  gave  $10,000 
for  the  use  of  the  institution.  The  following 
tmstces,  elected  by  the  Medical  Society  of  South  Carolina,  were 
in  office  : — J.  M.  Campbell,  M.  D.,  Thomas  J.  Simmons,  M.  D., 
Henry  Winthrop,  M.  Y).,  William  T.  Wragg,  M.  D.,  ex-officio 
chairman,  as  president  of  the  Medical  Society  of  South  Carolina, 
at  the  commencement,  and  Thomas  L.  Ogier,  M.  D.,  at  its  com- 
pletion. Such  noble  charities  arc  the  lasting  eulogy  of  the  people 
among  whom  they  have  their  birth  and  being.  In  our  present 
number  we  can  give  but  very  few  of  the  many  objects  of  note  and 
interest  in  the  Queen  City  of  South  Carolina  ;  but  in  due  time  we 
shall  continue  our  series,  and  present  our  readers  with  additional 
illustrations.     The  location  of  Charleston,  the  energy  of  its  inhab- 
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itants,  and  the  facilities,  now  enjoyed  and  rapidlv  increasing,  of 
inland  and  maritime  communication,  render  the  city  one  of  great 
commercial  importance.  The  progress  of  railroads  in  the  South 
is  doing  much  to  develop  the  immense  agricultural  resources  of  a 
vast  tract  of  country,  giving  a  stimulus  to  exertion  by  providing 
an  easy  communication  with  a  market  for  produce,  and  adding  to 
the  wealth  and  importance  of  Charleston  and  other  southern  cities. 
The  views  in  the  present  number  are  drawn  with  great  care,  Mr. 
Kilburn,  the  artist,  being  well  aware  that  our  object  in  the  delinea- 
tion of  localities  is  primarily  accuracy,  while  in  our  selection  of 
subjects  we  give  preference  to  those  which  admit  of  artistic  effect. 


ItKHIM)  TIME. 
A  railroad  tain  was  dashing  along  at  almost 
lightning  Kneed.  A  curve  was  just  ahead,  be- 
yond wnjcfi  was  a  station,  at  which  the  cars 
usually  pastrrd  each  other.  The  conductor 
wa>  late — bo  lute  that  the  period  during  which 
the  down  train  was  to  wait  had  nearly  elapsed 
— but  be  hoped  to  pat*  the  curve  Bafely.  Sud- 
denly a  locomotive  dashed  into  fight  right 
ahead.  In  an  instant  there  wu  a  collision. 
A  shriek,  a  shock,  and  fifty  souls  were  in 
eternity.  And  all  because  an  engineer  had 
been  behind  time, — A  great  battle  wan  Wing 
(ought.  Column  after  column  had  been  pre- 
cipitated, and  for  eight  mortal  hours,  on  the 
enemy  posted  along  me  ridge  of  the  hill.  The 
rammer  snowai  finking  to  the  west;  rein- 
rorcements  for  the  obstinate  deJbnden  wen 
already  in  -iglit ;  it  \va*  necessary  to  carry  the 
position  with  one  final  charge,  or  ererrnung 
would  be  lost,  A  powerful  corps  hud*  been 
lunnnoned  from  ■cross  the  country,  and  if  it 
up  in  season  all  would  yet  l*c  right. 
The  great  conqnoor,  confident  in  it*  arrival, 
formed  bis  reserrc  into  an  attacking  column, 
and  led  them  down  the  hill.  The  whole  world 
knows  the  result,  Grouchy  failed  to  appear; 
the  Imperial  Guard  wis  beaten  bach  ;  (rater* 
loo  wiu-  I-i-t.  Napoleon  died  a  prisoner  at  .St. 
Helena  because  one  of  his  marshal")  was  be- 
hind thae. — A  leading  firm  in  the  commercial 
circle  had  long  Struggled  ogainht  bankruptcy. 
As  it  had  enormous  as*cb>  in  California,  it 
expected  remittances  by  a  certain  day,  and  if 
the  -ii to-  promised  arrived,  its  credit,  its 
honor,  and  its  future  prosperity  would  Ik:  pre- 
served. But  week  after  week  clap-ed  without 
bringing  the  gold.  At  last  came  the  fatal  day 
on  which  the  firm  had  bills  maturing  to  enor- 
mous amounts.  The  steamer  was  telegraphed 
at  daybreak,  but  it  was  found,  on  inquiry, 
that  the  brought  no  funds,  and  the  bouse 
failed.  The  next  arrival  brought  nearly  half 
a  million  to  the  insolvents  ;  but  it  was  too  late 
— they  were  ruined,  because  their  agent,  in 
remitting,  had  been  behind  time. — A  condemn- 
ed man  was  led  out  for  execution.  He  had 
taken  human  life,  hut  under  circumstances  of 
the  greatest  provocation,  and  public  sympathy 
was  active  in  his  behalf.  Thousands  had 
signed  petitions  for  a  reprieve,  a  favorable  an- 
swer had  been  expected  the  night  before,  and 
though  it  had  not  come,  even  the  sheriff  felt 
confident  that  it  would  yet  arrive  in  season. 
Thus  the  morning  passed  without  the  appear- 
ance of  the  messenger.  The  last  moment  was 
up.  The  prisoner  took  his  place  on  the  drop, 
the  cap  was  drawn  over  his  eyes,  the  bolt  wag 
drawn,  and  a  lifeless  body  swung  revolving  in 
the  wind.  Just  at  that  instant  a  horseman 
came  into  sight,  galloping  down  hill,  his  steed 
covered  with  foam.  He  carried  a  packet  in 
his  right  hand,  which  he  waved  frantically  to  the  crowd.  He  was 
the  express  rider  with  the  reprieve.  But  he  had  come  too  late. 
A  comparatively  innocent  man  had  died  an  ignominious  death, 
because  a  watch  had  been  five  minutes  too  slow,  making  its  bearer 
behind  time.  It  is  continually  so  in  life.  The  best  laid  plans,  the 
most  important  affairs,  the  fortunes  of  individuals,  the  weal  of  na- 
tions, honor,  happiness,  life  itself,  are  daily  sacrificed  because 
somebody's  "behind  time."  It  there  is  one  virtue  that  should  be 
cultivated  more  than  another  by  him  who  would  succeed  in  life,  it 
is  punctuality;  if  there  is  one  error  more  than  another  that  should 
be  avoided,  it  is  being  "behind  time." — Baltimore  Sun. 
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[Written  far  Billion's  Pictorial.] 
DREAMS. 

BY  JAMES  FRANKLIN   FITTS. 

At  times  wo  sen  some  sweet  and  radiant  vision, 

When  Bleep  has  closed  our  eyes; 
At  times  we  dwell  within  a  world  elyslan, 

Which  but  in  fancy  lies. 

And  oft  we  hear  an  angel  pinion  sweeping, 

When  all  is  wrapped  in  gloom, 
As  if  a  semph  form  its  watch  were  keeping 

Within  the  lonely  room. 

Yes,  on  our  senses  oft  there  falls  a  cadence, 

A  rare  and  heavenly  strain — 
Voices,  wo  sometimes  think,  of  angel  maiden?, 

Returned  to  earth  again. 

Some  men  there  be  who  say  each  beauteous  vision 

In  evil  hath  its  birth  : 
Who  scorn  the  thought  of  seraphic  transition 

From  heaven  unto  earth. 

Believe  them  not,  though  there  are  dreams  of  sorrow 

Which  sometimes  cause  affright. 
They  are  but  shades,  which  vanish  on  the  morrow, 

Cast  by  the  wings  of  night. 

But  our  celestial  vision,  though  it  vanish 

When  morning  first  appears, 
Yet  from  our  hearts  we  cannot  wholly  banish, 

So  much  of  truth  it  wears. 

Henceforth  it  is  to  us  a  thing  of  beauty, 

Not  soon  to  fade  away ; 
Making  us  firmer  in  the  path  of  duty, 

And  holier  day  by  day. 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

HOW  COUNT  VIDAL  PAID  HIS  RANSOM. 

BY    MRS.    J-    D.    BALDWIN. 

The  hero  of  my  story,  Norman  Webster,  so  called  from  his 
craft  of  weaver,  (or  Wabster,  as  it  was  then  designated,)  was  one 
of  those  fortunate  military  adventurers,  such  as  we  sometimes  read 
of,  who  succeed  in  cleaving  a  passage  from  the  lowliest  station  in 
life  to  wealth  and  distinction  by  the  sword.  Abandoning  his  loom, 
casting  warp  and  shuttle  aside  at  an  early  age,  he  enrolled  his 
humble  name  among  the  gallant  muster  then  enlisting  under  the 
youthful  Henry  V.  of  England,  following  his  bright-starred  sov- 
ereign to  the  battle-fields  ot  France. 

His  father  Tom  had  acquired  some  skill  in  his  craft  of  armorer, 
and  shrewdly  judging  that  the  commencement  of  a  war  boded 
well  for  artizans  of  his  calling,  naturally  enough  represented  to 
our  hero  that  he  had  better  remain  at  home,  and  since  bent  on 
relinquishing  his  trade  of  weaver  to  which  he  had  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship, to  remain  with  him  and  assist  in  hammering  out  suits 
of  mail,  instead  of  setting  out  with  the  silly  intent  to  batter  them 
in  the  foreign  wars  just  at  the  opening  of  the  prospective  remuner- 
ative harvest  at  home. 

But  all  in  vain  were  honest  Tom's  representations.  Norman 
"had  heard  of  battles,  and  he  longed  to  follow  the  field,"  and  in- 
flexibly clung  to  his  resolve.  Having  once  made  up  his  mind  that 
smashing  French  harness  would  produce  a  richer  reward  in  shorter 
time  than  either  throwing  the  shuttle,  under  his  old  master,  or 
mending  battered  armor,  under  his  father,  he  one  night  helped 
himself  to  the  best  blade  in  old  Tom's  stall,  and  with  this  first 
achievement  in  the  way  of  bspty,  joined  the  royal  forces  at 
Southampton. 

Once  wafted  by  fair  breezes  to  the  sunny  shores  of  Normandy, 
our  hero's  invincible  courage  and  great  powers  of  endurance,  added 
to  that  daring  spirit  of  adventure  that  rendered  him  reckless  to 
danger,  soon  gained  him  the  notice  of  the  young  and  chivalrous 
Henry  V,  Having  rapidly  advanced  from  one  promotion  to  an- 
other, until,  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  where  lie  towered  like  the 
very  embodied  demon  of  the  fight,  breaking  with  his  resistless 
might  through  the  before  invincible  ranks  of  the  war-inured  Alen- 
qon — he  was  not  only  honored  with  the  command  of  a  battalion, 
but  his  deeds  of  high  emprise  were  rewarded  with  knighthood. 

When  he  approaching  his  sovereign  to  receive  the  ennobling 
stroke,  and  the  question  usual  in  such  cases  was  put  relative  to 
his  name,  it  not  a  little  puzzled  our  worthy  craftsman,  who  had 
received  no  other  cognomen  at  the  baptismal  font  than  Norman, 
son  of  Tom.  Now,  however,  as  it  was  obvious  that  a  knight 
should  be  supposed  of  a  family  of  mark  sufficient  to  indulge  in 
the  luxmy  of  a  surname,  our  adventurous  knight  of  the  shuttle 
hesitated  for  a  moment  whether  to  pitch  his  choice  upon  a  deriva- 
tive (Tomson)  from  his  father's  name  of  Tom,  or  the  given  one 
pertaining  to  his  craft  of  Wabster.  True,  neither  the  plebeian 
patronymic,  nor  yet  the  craft  appellative  was  particularly  pleas- 
ing to  the  soaring  views  of  our  aspiring  candidate  for  knighthood's 
spurs,  still  he  might  not  hesitate  beneath  the  royal  standard  and 
in  the  presence  of  the  victorious  sovereign;  moreover,  so  familiar 
was  his  longtime  cognomen  of  Wabster,  that  before  he  had  any 
chance  for  deliberation,  he  had  given  it  unawares  in  his  reply,  and 
now  he  hears  himself  proclaimed  one  of  the  fraternity  of  knight- 
hood, as  "  Rise  up,  Sir  Norman  Webster,  and  be  thou  a  valiant 
knight  and  true  !"  gave  a  name  and  rank  to  the  weaver's  appren- 
tice, since  rendered  even  more  illustrious  by  those  who  cared  not, 
perhaps  knew  not,  that  it  was  given  to  their  ancestor  on  the  field 
of  Agincourt. 

From  the  first,  our  valorous  knight  was  in  a  twofold  sense  a 
soldier  of  fortune,  caring  not  only  for  fame,  but  keeping  at  the 


same  time  a  sharp  lookout  for  the  main  chance  whenever  anything 
in  tho  way  of  plunder  turned  up.  Nothing  came  amiss  in  the  way 
of  booty,  from  smashed  harness  to  women's  kirtles.  His  great 
personal  strength  and  invincible  courage  gained  him  distinction, 
while  his  as  indomitable  resolve  in  all  cases  of  emergency  to  look 
out  for  No.  1,  brought  him  riches.  Taking  nothing  to  the  wars 
save  these  qualifications,  backed  by  the  sword  abstracted  from  his 
father's  stall,  he  returned  laden  with  the  spoils  of  sacked  convents 
and  Norman  castles  ;  yet  were  all  these  outshone  by  a  trophy 
prouder  far  than  any  derived  from  rifled  abbeys  or  slaughtered 
leaders,  when  he  presented  at  Whitehall  a  young,  beautiful,  and 
high-born  bride — the  daughter  of  a  noble  Norman  knight  whom 
he  had  rescued,  "for  a  consideration,"  from  the  field  where  chief- 
tain and  follower  lay  mangled  together. 

But  not  to  our  knight's  generosity  was  Count  Vidal  indebted 
for  his  life  when  that  worthy  stood  with  uplifted  sword  consider- 
ing the  value  of  the  noble's  suit  of  mail  as  he  lay  bleeding  there. 
Since  we  arc  telling  a  veritable  talc,  we  must  needs  confess  the 
truth.  The  count  offered  his  vanquisher  a  sum  quite  sufficient 
as  a  ransom  to  compensate  for  permitting  him  to  retain  his  mail 
corslet  and  diainond-hilted  rapier  for  the  nonce. 

Leading  his  prisoner  to  his  own  tent,  our  hero  had  the  count's 
ugly-looking  gashes  dressed,  treating  him  with  every  becoming 
and  humane  attention,  until  he  thought  him  sufficiently  recovered 
to  be  able  to  discuss  the  matter  of  the  ransom.  With  this  intent 
he  began  to  examine  the  count's  suit  of  armor  and  other  accoutre- 
ments, when  he  perceived  to  his  dismay  that  what  he  at  first 
thought  to  be  of  great  value,  was  but  gilt,  mere  gloss  and  tinsel. 
Discovering  this  by  scraping  the  gilding  with  his  dagger  from  the 
baser  metal  of  the  bassinet,  our  valorous  knight  threw  it  contemp- 
tuously from  him  while  giving  vent  to  his  imprecations  on  the 
pauperism  of  French  peers,  who  by  resorting  to  such  devices,  suc- 
ceeded in  arresting  the  uplifted  swords  of  England's  chivalry 
when  ready  to  descend  on  their  worthless  heads  ;  and  going 
straightwa}'  to  the  sleeping  count,  he  shook  him  in  no  very  amia- 
ble mood,  demanding  if  he  were  ready  to  disburse  the  sum  prom- 
ised, as  he  would  thereupon  liberate  him'. 

Roused  from  his  sleep,  the  old  noble,  with  genuine  Norman 
suavity,  replied  that,  anxious  to  preserve  his  life,  he  had  spoken 
without  giving  due  consideration  to  the  fact  of  his  present  inability 
to  raise  so  large  a  sum  as  that  specified,  when,  as  now,  ill  and 
absent  from  his  French  estates.  Our  knight  hereupon  mused 
gravely  upon  this  distasteful  bit  of  information,  and  showing  the 
bassinet  from  which  in  his  laudable  quest  he  had  scraped  the 
gilding,  he  said: 

"  Hark  ye,  sir  count,  in  yonder  frippery  of  copper  tinsel  I  have 
sufficient  demonstration  on  that  point  1  But  since  you  cannot 
pay  what  yourself  volunteered,  how  much  can  I  rely  upon  if  I 
liberate  you  V 

"Most  puissant  knight,"  replied  the  luckless  prisoner,  "I  acted 
wrongly  in  promising  more  than  I  had  any  possibility  to  perform, 
being,  in  good  sooth,  not  master  of  half  the  sum  agreed  upon." 

"  Then,  by  my  knighthood,  sir  count,  but  you  have  put  a  vexa- 
tious cheat  upon  me  !  Had  you  happened  into  the  hands  of  a  less 
magnanimous  knight  than  myself,  yon  would  soon  be  taught  that 
it  was  but  a  sorry  jest  to  render  yourself  up  a  prisoner  upon  con- 
dition of  paying  a  stipulated  sum  as  a  ransom.;  nor  must  you 
think  that  I  will  be  defrauded  out  of  what  you  can  pay  me ;  there- 
fore, to  come  at  once  to  the  point,  how  much  can  I  rely  upon, 
prithee?" 

"Alas,  noble  sir,  not  above  a  tenth  of  what  in  my  flight  I 
promised,  I  fear  me;  still,  I  will  disburse  to  the  extent  of  my 
means." 

"  Then,  prithee,  set  about  discharging  that  same  at  once,  that  I 
may  be  rid  of  the  cost  and  charge  of  your  maintenance." 

"Right  willingly  will  I  do  so,  sir  cavalier,  if  you  will  liberate 
me  upon  my  parole,  seeing  that  here  I  can  raise  nothing,  and  that 
voursclf  hath  so  adroitly  rummaged  within  the  folds  of  my 
doublet  (expertly  emptying  the  pockets  therein),  that  I  have  not  a 
sou  left.  If  you  will  accept  my  parole  of  honor,  I  will  return  to 
my  estates  and  there  exert  my  utmost  devoir  to  raise  the  sum 
agreed  upon." 

"  Now,  by  Saint  George,  monsieur  !  if  you  think  to  escape  me 
scot  free,  after  bribing  me  to  save  your  paltry  life  at  St.  Crispin's 
massacre,  you  are  mistaken  !  What  sort  of  security,  sir  count,  do 
you  propose  to  leave  that  you  will  perform  your  engagement?" 

"Alack!  most  puissant  knight,  I  have  nothing  to  leave  as  a 
pledge,  unless  you  would  accept  of  a  fair  daughter,  now  in  the 
convent  of  St.  Opportune,  hard  by,"  replied  the  luckless  count. 

"And  how  know  I  that  she  is  fair?  Most  like  she  is  like  that 
old  tabard  of  yours,  only  parcel  gilt.  Harkee,  sir  count,  can  she 
sew  well  with  her  needle  ?  Can  she  distill  herbs  for  wounds,  and 
brew,  and  make  pasties  V 

"  The  blessed  virgin  herself  could  not  bake  or  brew  better." 

"  Humph  !  can  she  darn  well  with  her  needle,  for  that  is  what  I 
chiefly  want?"  asked  the  discourteous  English  knight. 

"  Heaven  defend  me  from  boasting,  sir  knight,  but  to  say  that 
Celine  can  darn  your  hose,  bake  and  brew,  would  be  to  fall  far 
short  of  her  accomplishments,  seeing  she  can  do  all  manner  of 
curious  stitches  to  blazon  banners  and  broidcr  coats." 

"Broideries  I  care  little  for,  but  if  she  can  mend  my  doublet,  I 
will  consider  upon  the  matter,  seeing  that  though  a  belted  knight 
I  have  to  darn  my  own  hose  and  repair  my  doublet." 

"Valorous  knight,  Celine  will  not  only  keep  both  in  good  re- 
pair, but  she  can  card  and  spin  both  wool  and  flax  as  well  as  the 
noblest  dame  in  Normandy,  having  been  perfected  in  all  useful 
accomplishments  by  her  aunt,  the  abbess  of  the  convent  of  St. 
Opportune." 

Our  English  knight,  upon  hearing  this  lucky  piece  of  intelli- 
gence, rubbed  his  hands  in  very  delight  as  he  rejoined  : 


"  By  the  mass,  sir  count,  but  your  wench  scemcth  a  clever  one  I 
Prithee,  how  old  is  she?" 

"Not  yet  seventeen,  most  worshipful  sir;  lively  as  a  kitten, fair 
and  graceful  as  a  lily;  and  sooth  to  say,  it  much  gricvc.h  me  to 
devote  her  to  a  convent." 

"  And  why  should  so  thrifty  a  damsel  be  cooped  up  in  a  convent, 
when  a  belted  knight  like  myself  has  to  darn  his  own  hose  and 
patch  his  own  doublet,  for  the  lack  of  some  one  to  mend  them  for 
him  ?  Now  harkee,  sir  count !  I  must  first  see  this  wench  of  yours, 
and  if  she  is  as  fair  and  well-trained  with  her  needle  as  you  say, 
and  can  make  pasties  and  confections,  I  will  accept  her  instead  of 
the  ransom  for  your  paltry  life.  But  suppose  she  does  not  like 
me,  have  you  any  money  in  your  beggarly  coffers'?" 

"Alack  !  not  a  sou,  most  valiant  knight;  hut  the  Lady  Celine 
Vidal  knows  her  place  too  well,  as  the  daughter  of  a  noble  French 
family,  to  gainsay  her  father's  wishes  in  a  matter  of  so  little  im 
port  to  herself.  Therefore,  as  I  am  in  somewhat  of  a  hurry  to  get 
me  back  to  my  estates,  I  will  get  a  friar  to  draw  out  a  parchment 
contracting  her  to  you,  as  well  as  an  order  upon  her  aunt,  the 
abbess,  to  deliver  her  up  to  you  as  soon  as  you  will  that  the 
espousals  take  place." 

"  Not  so  fast,  sir  count  1  By  the  mass  !  but  having  been  cheated 
once  by  you  already,  sccmeth  to  me  enough.  Not  quite  so  fast,  I 
pray  !  I  must  sec  the  damsel  with  my  own  eyes  first,  lest,  like  the 
tinsel  on  your  trumpery  French  gear  yonder,  she*  turn  out  but  an- 
other cheat  you  would  parley  voo  upon  me.  How  do  I  know  that 
she  is  but  seventeen  ?  Now,  monsieur,  though  I  would  by  no 
means  be  understood  to  speak  in  any  wise  disrespectfully  of  any 
of  the  venerable  patriarchs,  still  if  that  old  cheat  of  a  heathen, 
Laban,  had  tried  to  impose  Leah  upon  me,  instead  of  Rachel,  I 
would  have  made  small  matter  of  flinging  him  into  Jacob's  well." 
In  vain  the  count  essayed  to  put  in  a  word  occasionally,  little 
suspecting  that  the  more  he  vaunted  the  amiable  as  well  as  indus- 
trial qualities  of  his  daughter,  the  more  were  both  suspected  by 
the  doughty  knight,  who,  whenever  he  essayed  to  slip  in  a  com- 
mendation, even  edgeways,  interrupted  him  with — 

"Harkee,  sir  count,  you  have  put  cheats  enow  already  upon 
me,  I  trow  ;  nor  will  all  your  talking  move  me  to  contract  a  mar- 
riage of  your  arrangement,  until  satisfied  that  the  wench  is  as 
comely  and  well-instructed  as  you  have  represented.  He  who 
cheats  me  once,  shame  for  him ;  but  he  who  cheats  me  twice,  the 
shame  for  me  !" 

"  Right  valiant  sir,  why  defer  going  to  St.  Opportune's  at  once  1 
Let  us  go  together,  when  you  can  see  the  Lady  Celine  and  judgo 
for  yourself." 

"  Then  go  we  will ;  for  even  should  I  not  fancy  her,  which  is 
very  likely,  still  as  it  is  probable  your  estates  have  enow  of  mort- 
gages already,  I  may  as  well  take  her  as  wait  for  any  chance  of 
being  paid  otherways.  So,  as  it  please  your  countship,  we  will 
ride  to  the  convent  at  once." 

The  day  was  fine,  and  St.  Opportune's  but  a  few  hours'  ride. 
Thither  they  jogged  right  amicably,  with  this  difference — Count 
Vidal  was  anxious  to  effect  his  liberty  by  the  transfer  of  his 
daughter  to  the  rude  English  knight,  who,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
the  suspicion  pertaining  to  low  origin  and  uncultured  mind,  began 
to  have  sundry  misgivings  before  they  reached  the  convent,  lest 
another  cheat  was  about  being  played  upon  him  by  the  count,  and 
he  grew  morose  and  silent,  while  moodily  cogitating  thus  : 

"  Sujipose,  after  all,  this  damsel  be  but  a  trumpery  bit  of  gloss 
and  tinsel,  like  her  father's  gilt  tabard?  Well,  and  how  am  I  to 
know  ?  He  says  she  is  fair  as  the  rose  of  Provence.  How  am  I 
to  know  that  ?  seeing  I  am  told  damsels  use  ofttimes  a  distillation 
of  waters  from  flowers  that  cunningly  give  them  a  fresh  complex- 
ion. Then  her  age.  No  man  should  have  a  wife  beyond  twenty. 
Nor  should  I  like  to  be  cheated  on  that  point.  Yet  many  an  hon- 
orable man,  I  am  told,  has  been.  I  must  say  that  I  consider  this 
same  French  count  as  rather  a  slippery  customer,  and  seeing  I  am 
no  competent  judge  of  a  woman's  age,  so  long  as  she  be  smiling 
and  comely,  how  could  I  tell  whether  she  be  twenty  or  forty?  It 
would  shame  me  much  to  have  a  wife  palmed  upon  me  as  being 
younger  than  she  really  was.  Yet  I  am  told  that  the  damsels  them- 
selves have  deceived  many  good  and  valiant  men  on  this  point." 

Meditating  thus  on  the  certainty  that  the  French  count  was 
seducing  him  into  a  matrimonial  trap,  our  doughty  knight  had 
wrought  himself  into  a  sullen,  unsocial  mood  sometime  before 
they  reached  the  convent.  Count  Vidal,  meantime  thinking  that 
the  silence  of  his  son-in-law  elect  arose  from  the  pleasing  anticipa- 
tion of  meeting  his  destined  bride,  redoubled  his  complaisance, 
which  but  had  the  effect  of  reduplicating  the  suspicions  of  his 
boorish  companion.  Hoping  to  propitiate  his  discourteous  cap- 
tor, thinking  him  impatient  to  meet  his  fiancie,  he  said  to  him  as 
they  alighted  at  the  lodge  : 

"  I  trust  your  happiness  will  be  complete,  since  you  will  so  soon 
see  the  Lady  Celine." 

"Now  just  please  to  spare  me  any  more  of  your  parley-vooing, 
but  hasten  in  and  summon  the  wench,  that  I  may  see  if  she  be  as 
great  a  cheat  as  your  old  tabard  and  bassinet." 

On  hearing  this,  Count  Vidal,  who  did  not  understand  one  word 
in  a  sentence  of  what  was  spoken  by  bis  son-in-law  elect,  laid  his 
hand  on  bis  breast,  and,  bowing  most  profoundly,  led  the  way  to 
the  convent  parlor.  Arrived  there,  and  seeing  the  stately  superior 
rise  with  decorous  urbanity  to  greet  her  brother-in-law,  and  mis- 
taking her  for  the  count's  daughter,  from  her  anxious  inquiries  re- 
specting his  health,  our  malcontent  hero  broke  out  into  irrepressible 
indignation : 

"And  do  you  think  to  impose  that  pale,  withered  old  fright  on 
me  for  a  damsel  of  seventeen  ?  By  the  rood  !  were  she  the  duch- 
ess of  Anjou,  I  would  take  her  for  no  wife  of  mine  !" 

During  the  delivery  of  this  ungallant  speech,  the  stately  superior, 
whose  pale  brow  and  tranquil  features  were  exposed  from  the  black 
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veil  limit.'  baeMooked  inquiringly  m  the  couni  foran  explanation, 

whoso  attention  al  thfe  I ml  W    wrested  by  the  clear,  silvery 

i *  of  hie  daughter,  who,  bounding  into  tlio  room,  threw  hex  white 

armfl  around  Ni*  nock,  exclaiming  : 

"  Dour  papa,  I  hoc  yon  at  last  I  I  bo  feared  the  Engli  h  bar 
barium  had  killed  you  I" 

"My  daughter,  lei  me  present  you  to  my  noble  preserver. 
( londoscond,  most  illustrious  knight,  to  ace  the  damsel  of  whom  I 
spake— the  Lady  Celine  Vidal." 

And  never  did  groom  elect  comply  with  Buch  a  requcsl  more 
boorishly  than  did  our  worthy  knight ;  and  never  did  valiant 
knight  gaze  upon  a  sweeter  vision  of  lovolinoss  than  mot  Inn  gaze 
in  the  youthful  Lady  <  lalino.   Shados  of  the  bright — the  beautiful— 

Shfl  wns  fairer  tltiin  ye  nil  ! 

Struck  with  u  LovolinosB  and  grace  BUch  jis  he  hud  never  even 
Imagined,  our  uncouth  knight  no  Rooncr  saw  tlio  sweet  face  turned 
inquiringly  towards  him,  than  trying  to  imitate  the  count's  gono- 
flnxions,  lie  (aid  his  huge  hand  upon  his  breast  and  made  n  pro- 
found obeisance. 

"  Celine,  my  child,  would  you  like  to  lie  married  1"  asked  the 
count. 

"  I  am  vory  happy  here,  dear  papa." 

"Ask  her  if  she  could  fancy  me  for  n  husband"  V  put  in  the 
straight-forward  knight,  shuffling  awkwardly  nearer  to  the  count. 

"All  in  good  time,  most  honored  chevalier.  1  would  first  that 
you  learned  from  her  own  lips  of  her  rare  excellence,  with  the 
needle,  as  well  as  in  pasty  and  confections." 

"  Sir  count,  I  prithee  vox  me  not  with  such  trifles,  but  just  ask 
the  damsel  if  she  is  willing  to  he  ray  wile." 

11  Celine,  this  valiant  knight  saved  my  life  nt  Agi  n  court ;  how 
■would  you  feel  disponed  to  accept  him  for  a  hushand  ?M 

"A  barbarian  Englishman,  papa?" 

"  What  docs  she  say  I"  again  impatiently  demanded  the  knight, 
drawing  nearer,  and  twitching  nt  the  count's  doublet.  "  Will  she 
consent,  do  you  think?" 

"  All  in  good  time,  most  honored  chevalier — all  in  good,  time  ;  I 
am  pleading  your  cause  with  her." 

"  What  docs  he  ask,  papa  '." 

"  Only  that  you  would  consent  to  become  his  wife  to  offcet  ray 
release." 

The  color,  faint  nt  first,  rose  to  her  check,  deepening  over  neck 
nnd  brow,  as  banding  her  beautiful  bend  with  coquettish  modesty 
behind  her  Hunt's  chair,  she  raised  her  little,  soft,  white  hand  to 
draw  down  her  noviciate  veil,  through  the  transparent  fabric  of 
whoso  meshes  she  considered  tho  stalwart  proportions  of  the 
knight  before  her.     "Very  soon  her  decision  was  made. 

"  Papa,  1  would  rather  be  the  English  knight's  chatelaine,  than 
stay  here,  shut  up  ill  the  nunnery." 

"  What  does  the  damsel  say?"  again  interrupted  the  impatient 
knight. 

**  She  consents  to  be  your  wife,  so  you  can  marry  her  whenever 
it  so  pleases  you." 

"  Then,  sir  count,  it  plcnscs  me  that  the  rite  be  performed 
immediately." 

"Honored  chevalier,  a  demoiselle  of  Lady  Celine  Vidal's  rank 
cannot  wed,  as  might  a  peasant's  daughter,  without  fitting  pre- 
paration of  wedding  garments.  Let  her  therefore  tarry  here  till 
buch  tic  prepared." 

"  Wedding  gear,  forsooth  !"  cried  our  hero.  "  Have  not  I  enow 
of  Such  trumpery?  Chests  full  of  kirtles  and  farthingales,  rich 
nnd  rare  enough  to  deck  a  duchess — my  share  of  the  spoils  of 
rifled  Norman  castles  ?  I  put  them  all  by  to  save  me  outlay  in 
case  I  should  meet  a  damsel  to  my  liking  ;  and  now  they  will  save 
all  delay,  seeing  they  arc  of  all  sorts  and  sizes." 

When  her  father  explained  this  to  the  Lady  Celine,  truth  com- 
pels us  to  say  that  she  made  not  the  slightest  objection.  Nor  when 
on  his  return  to  England,  Sir  Norman  Webster  presented  her  at 
court,  then  held  in  Whitehall,  did  the  fair  and  noble  bride  feel  in 
the  slightest  degree  scandalized  at  the  manner  in  which  her  costly 
apparel,  worn  on  the  occasion,  was  obtained. 

The  weaver's  apprentice  of  St.  Giles's  Lane  might  have  sought 
in  vain,  despite  bis  great  wealth  and  high  military  achievements, 
among  the  high-born  beauties  of  England  for  an  alliance.  But 
wedded  to  a  noble  Norman  bride,  her  high  descent,  backed  by  his 
acquired  riches  nnd  splendid  military  repute,  gave  such  a  position 
to  their  descendants,  that  they  after  intermarried  into  the  noble 
bouses  ol  Howard,  Bredallmne,  and  De  Courci.  And  to  this  day, 
few,  very  few  of  their  widely-spread  descendants  know  that  their 
ancient  name  and  crest  were  won  by  a  weaver's  apprentice,  or  that 
they  owed  their  origin  to  the  mode  in  which  Count  Vidal  paid  his 
ransom. 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  RAIN. 

To  understand  the  philosophy  of  rain,  a  few  facts  derived  from 
observation  and  experience  must  be  re  mem  lie  red  : — I.  Were  the 
atmosphere  everywhere,  at  all  times,  of  a  uniform  temperature,  we 
should  never  have  any  rain,  or  hail,  or  snow.  The  water  absorbed 
by  it  in  evaporation  from  the  sea  anil  the  earth's  surface,  would  de- 
scend in  an  imperceptible  vapor,  or  cease  to  be  absorbed  by  the  air 
when  it  was  once  fully  saturated.  The  absorbing  power  of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  consequently  its  capacity  to  retain  humidity,  is  pro- 
portionately greater  in  warm  than  cold  air.  The  air  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  is  warmer  than  it  is  in  the  region  of  the  clouds. 
The  higher  we  ascend  from  the  earth,  the  colder  do  we  find  the 
atmosphere.  Hence  the  perpetual  snow  on  very  high  mountains 
in  the  hottest  climate.  Now,  when,  from  continued  evaporation, 
t'ie  air  is  highly  saturated  with  vapor,  though  it  be  invisible  and 
the  sky  cloudless,  its  temperature  is  suddenly  reduced  by  cold  cur- 
rents descending  from  above,  or  rushing  from  a  higher  to  a  cooler 
latitude,  its  capacity  to  retain  moisture  diminished,  clouds  are 
formed,  and  the  result  is  rain.  Air  condenses  as  it  cools,  and,  like 
a  sponge  filled  with  water  and  compressed,  pours  out  the  water 
which  it  cannot  hold.  How  singular,  yet  how  simple,  the  philoso- 
phy of  rain  ! — New  York  Observer. 


[ffrKfa  i        B    I  ■:■>!.] 

THE  BROWN  COTTAGE  AND  THE  OLD  WELL. 

IIV     H  i.K.VIi. 

Tire  oldest  of  oiyj  iQllagors  point  with  a  my  tenons  shake  of 
the  head,  and  deep,  solemn  e  pre  ion  of  face,  to  the  brown  hou  e 
that  i-  seated  close  by  thfl  shining  river,  do  <■•{  in  from  the  village 

by  tall,  stately  trCCl  ,  and  .  ombre  looking   foIiflgO.       And  whcfl  lln-y 

speak  "f  tin-  well,  whoso  tall  sweep  hni  been  poleed,  untouched,  in 

the  ail-,  through  so  many  weary  years,  whose  "oflken  backet"  DM 

grown  parched  and  dry,  and  over  the  top  of  which  buoy  spiders 
have  woven  their  webs,  they  will  shudder  and  mutter  strange,  low- 
spoken  woid-  of  a  long-ago  uight,  when  it«  waters  sparkled  in  the 

glass  goblets  which  stood  npiMi  the  ivll  tilled  board  of  tin/  brown 
cottage  now  by,  whero  a  young  and  beautiful  woman  went  through 

the  now  neglected  and    dilapidated  apartim  nt  •  uiili    a   smile  upon 

lioi  face,  Bpcaking  in  low  and  gentle  tonei  to  her  friends,  ami  gaz- 
ing with  a  look  of  mingled  love  and  worship  upon  tin-  noble* 
mioned  man  who  that  night  had  clasped  her  bands  in  bis,  and 
promised,  reverently  and  tenderly,  1o  love,  cherish  and  protect 
her, 

The  villagers  will  tell  you  of  the  (lowers  that  hung  in  garlands 
across  the  COttagO  walls,  and  down  the  window  -ides  ;  of  the  music 

that  filled  the  hearts  of  the  listeners  with  a  solemn,  tearful  joy ; 
tell  of  the  wonderment  of  the  guests  on  beholding  the  rich  apparel 
of  the  bride  ;  the  COStly  jewels  that  shone  in  her  brown  hair,  and 
sparkled  upon  her  white  anus  and  neck,  when  she  had  been  but 
the  daughter  of  a  poor  man,  and  had  only  known  lite  in  its  sim- 
plest phases.  With  a  strange  feeling  of  awe  and  wonder,  they 
looked  upon  the  scarcely  known  but  wonderfully  handsome  bride- 
groom, and  thought  what  if  the  dark  reports  which  had  been  cir- 
culated about  him  in  the  village  should  prove  trne  ? — thought 
what  if  Henry  Chancil  did,  in  reality,  get  his  gold  unlawfully  and 
sinfully  from  the  purses  of  his  fellow-men? — if,  indeed,  be  did  not 
scruple  to  spill  the  heart's  blood  of  the  bravest  and  best  who 
attempted  to  protect  what  was  rightfully  their  own  ? 

They  wondered  if  his  heart  had  been  buried  so  long  in  selfish- 
ness and  villany,  that  it  could  not  grow  pure  and  true  again  in 
the  holy  love  of  the  gentle  woman  who  trusted  him  so  wholly, — if 
the  congealed  waters  of  his  soul  would  not  melt,  in  the  warm  light 
of  her  smiles,  and  gush  forth  gladly  again. 

And  so  the  company  stayed  and  wondered  in  the  cottage 
through  the  long  evening;  walked  upon  the  fine  carpets,  to  the 
time  of  the  music,  which,  to  them,  in  their  simplicity,  unused  as 
they  were  to  the  luxuries  and  refinements  of  life,  seemed  grand 
and  unearthly.  At  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  a  wild  tempest  arose, 
which  prevented  them  from  going  to  their  homes, — a  tempest  which 
made  the  strongest  and  bravest  quail  in  fear.  The  trees  about  the 
house  looked  as  if  wrapped  in  flames,  and  the  thunder  and  wind 
seemed  to  shake  the  very  earth's  centre.  Henry  Chancil  sat  with 
his  bride  in  his  arms,  his  lips  compressed  and  his  cheeks  white 
with  terror.  At  times,  when  the  lightning  played  at  his  feet,  his 
features  were  convulsed,  and  he  shrunk  back  like  a  guilty  creature, 
holding  his  bride  still  closer  to  his  breast,  as  if,  in  her  young  puri- 
ty, she  could  keep  all  harm  away  from  him. 

After  the  storm  had  died  away,  and  the  roar  of  the  thunder  bad 
grown  sullen  in  the  distance,  and  the  wind  had  softened  down  to 
a  gentle  breath — when  the  raindrops  grew  scattering,  and  the 
moon  looked  out  upon  the  refreshed  earth  from  behind  her  curtain 
of  clouds,  and  when  the  guests  at  the  cottage  were  preparing  to 
take  their  leave  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chancil,  with  a  strange,  incom- 
prehensible fear  weighing  heavily  upon  their  hearts,  a  rap  was 
heard  at  the  outer  door  of  the  cottage,  and  a  loud,  stem  voice 
called  for  Henry  Chancil. 

The  bridegroom  met  the  stranger  at  the  door,  and  for  a  while  a 
confusion  of  words  fell  upon  the  eors  of  the  guests.  Chancil 
addressed  his  companion  in  a  low  tone  of  entreaty,  to  which  the 
man  replied  with  mingled  contempt  and  scorn. 

"  It  is  useless,  all  this  play  upon  words,"  said  the  stranger, 
decidedly.  "  I  must  do  my  duty.  We  have  loug  been  in  search 
of  you.     Will  you  submit  quietly,  or  shall  I  call  for  help  3" 

"  Good  heavens,  man  !  you  would  not  take  me  to-night,  would 
you?"  groaned  Chancil.  "This  is  my  wedding  night.  You 
would  not  take  me  from  my  bride  ?" 

"  Henry  Chancil,  the  sooner  you  go  from  that  poor,  deceived 
woman,  the  better  for  her.     Come  ;  I  cannot  dally  longer." 

At  that  moment,  Agnes  Chancil,  in  her  bridal  robes,  sprang 
through  the  open  door  of  the  parlor,  near  which  she  had  been 
eagerly  listening,  and  wound  her  arms  about  the  neck  of  her 
husband. 

"  What  would  he  do  with  you,  Henry  1  What  docs  tlus  man 
want !  Why  docs  he  talk  of  taking  you  from  me  ?  Tell  me — 0, 
tell  me !" 

"  My  good  woman,  I  have  come  to  arrest  your  husband  upon 
the  suspicion  of  his  having  been  guilty  of  highway  robbery  and 
murder.  If  he  is  proved  innocent,  lie  will  return  to  you.  Be 
calm,  I  pray  you." 

Unclasping  her  arms  from  the  neck  of  her  husband,  Agnes 
boldly  confronted  the  officer,  her  blue  eyes  growing  black  with  the 
agony  of  feeling. 

"Beware,  sir,  how  you  breathe  such  foul  suspicions  of  my  hus- 
band !  Beware  of  linking  his  name  with  crime  !  None  but  the 
blackest  hearted  could  for  a  moment  wish  to  harm  him ;  none 
but—" 

"  Hold — hold,  madam  !  you  wrong  me.  I  do  not  say  that  your 
husband  is  guilty  ;  that  remains  to  be  proved.  It  will  be  better 
for  you  to  remain  quiet,  and  not  oppose  your  husband's  going  with 
me.     If  he  is  innocent,  nothing  can  harm  him." 

"Speak  not  to  me  of  Heury  Chancil's  "going  to  a  felon's  cell. 


If  you  take  bim  from  ;  will  not  l»c  until  after  you  have 
■ 

"Help!  help*".,:  r.     And  in  a  moment   thnemeu 

came  to  hi-  aid.     A  patrol  strong  .inn-  wen  thrown  around  the 

form  of  AgnC     '  oik  nroonillg  to  the  tlo«r,  D 

ing,  "ii         !  Hem  y !" 
For  a  moment  Henry  Chanci]  stood  before  hi*  bride,  a  look  of 

unutterable  agony  sweeping  over  Id-  feature*,  lb-  made  a  move- 
ment to  take-    her    in    his   aruiF,  and  then   he  held  up  hi*  imm  e  1-  d 

bands  to  the  light,  a*  if  to  decide  whether  he  might  not  five  bim- 
■  i  one  tittle  moment.  "1  Turtle**  1  dmIqm!"  h<- murmured, 
dropping  his  head  upon  hi*  breast.  "God  in  hea'Tca  pStrmol 
Agnes  I  Agnesl"  ami  pressing  hi-  lip-  to  the  cold  forehead  of  bia 
bride,  he  went  with  rapid  strides  acTOSI  the  hall,  and  out  into  the 
night,  guarded  by  die  -tern  offl 

0,  the  long,  weary  day*  end  sleepless  nights  that  followed  to 
poor,  poor  Agnet  ! — d..\  -  o!  nrctchcdnc  •  and  de-pair,  wln-n  -he 
wandered  about  the  cottage  with  the  name  of  her  husband  upon 
her  lips.  At  times  she  grew  wild  with  joy  when  thinking  of  his 
and  return,  and  she  would  dance  like  a  happy  child  through 
tin-  house  ami  garden  ;  and  then  all  the  blackness  of  tin-  fate  of  a 
condemned  criminal,  awaiting  hii  execution,  would  rush  upon  her, 
and  she  would  sink  down,  powerb  -  ,  at  the  very  thought. 

At  last  a  messenger  brought  her  the  news  that  her  hu-band  had 
been  condemned  to  death. 

"I  will  gu  to  him,  then,"  said  Agno*,  a  sudden  pallor  playing 
over  her  face.  "  I  will  die  with  him.  Though  all  other*  fonsake 
him,  Agnes  Chancil  will  remain  I  n." 

"  Your  hu-band  i-  not  living,  madam,"  said  the  man,  -dowlv, 
and  in  a  hesitating  tone  of  voice.  "  On  hearing  nil  verdict  from 
the  lips  of  the  judge,  he  vowed,  passionately,  that  he  would  never 
die  upon  the  scaffold." 

"  Thank  God  for  bis  bravery !"  exclaimed  Agues,  bowing  her 
white  fnce  npon  her  hands. 

"  lie  took  his  own  life,  madam  ;  and  if  innocent  before,  he  went 
into  the  presence  of  God  with  a  black  stain  upon  his  soul,"  said 
the  stranger,  solemnly. 

The  almost  maddened  wife  slowly  raised  her  head  from  her 
hands,  nt  these  words;  and  as  the  man  ceased  speaking,  she  went 
to  his  side,  and  said,  in  a  tone  of  irony  and  hate  : 

"  Lay  not  the  sin,  sir,  of  suicides  at  the  door  of  his  soul,  but 
rather  to  those  judges  who  stand  like  foul  stains  upon  the  great 
page  of  right.  Do  you  know,  sir,  that  I  curse  them  <  Will  you 
tell  them  that  with  all  the  might  of  my  being,  from  my  inmost 
soul  I  curse  them  ? — that  my  whole  life  shall  be  spent  in  prayers 
for  their  misery — their  ttenutl  misery  ?  Tell  them,  sir,  that  I  will 
take  my  own  life,  that  my  spirit  may  go  nearer  to  God  with  its 
petition  of  misery  and  despair.     Go,  sir ;  I  have  done  !" 

That  night  Agnes  Chancil  was  missing  from  her  home.  A  long 
search  was  made  for  her  through  the  neighboring  woods,  and  lM>ats 
were  sent  up  and  down  the  river,  till  all  hope  of  finding  her  died 
out  within  the  hearts  of  those  who  searched.  At  last,  one  of  the 
servants,  while  drawing  water  from  the  well,  found  a  piece  of  rib- 
bon attached  to  the  bucket,  which  Agnes  had  worn  about  her  neck 
on  the  day  on  which  the  news  of  her  husband's  death  was  brought 
to  her.  After  a  long  and  weary  trial,  the  body  of  the  poor  crea- 
ture was  drawn  up  from  the  depths  of  the  dark,  cool  waters.  Her 
blue  eyes  were  open  wide,  and  a  cold,  bleak  stare  sat  upon  her 
features,  and  still  about  her  mouth  sat  that  fixed  look  of  hate 
which  had  settled  there  while  she  was  speaking  to  the  unknown 
courier. 

Ever  since  that  time,  the  cottage  and  welt  have  been  a  horror  to 
the  people  of  the  village.  The  father  of  the  poor,  deceived  bride 
gathered  up  the  fine  furniture  and  sold  it  at  auction,  and  made  an 
attempt  to  let  the  house.  But  the  teirants  saw,  or  rather  imagined 
they  saw,  strange  faces  flitting  in  and  out  their  rooms  at  midnight, 
and  told  frightful  stories  of  the  wild  cries  that  came  from  the 
depths  of  the  old  well.  And  so  the  house  is  now  entirely  deserted. 
The  trees  grow  and  thrive,  the  birds  sing  in  the  cool  shade,  and 
the  rose  bushes  and  vines  trail  upon  the  ground,  heavy  with  un- 
plucked  blossoms.  The  name  of  Agnes  Chancil  is  stamped  upon 
everything  there. 

And  this  is  the  reason  why  the  villagers  shake  their  heads, 
slowly,  and  point  with  a  mysterious  look  to  the  brown  cottage  by 
the  river. 

A  REVOLUTION 
.1  II  (I  \  (.     THE     M  A  ft  A  Z  I  X  E  S. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  pay  three  dollars  to  obtain  a  first  class,  elegant- 
ly illustrated  and  carefully  edited  Magazine,  filled  with  original  reading  of  the 
most  entertaining  character. 

BALLOU'S  DOLLAE  MONTHLY 

has  opened  the  eyes  of  the  public  to  the  tact,  that  they  can  obtain  a  l<etter 
Magazine  for  one  dollar  a  year  than  they  have  heretofore  been  charsed  la  ...:z 
dollars  for. 

"  TOO    CHEAP !     TOO     CHEAP ! !" 

cry  the  old  fogy  publishers.  "  How  can  a  Magazine,  containing  o>~E  nr^DRED 
pages  of  original  matter,  and  forty  or  fiftv  illustrations  in  each  number,  be 
afforded  for  osi  dollar  a  year,  or  at  ten  cents  by  the  single  number?"' 

VERY    EASILY    DONE! 
Step  into  our  publishing  and  printing-house,  and  observe  our  facilities  for 
doing  busiuess.  and  the  heavy  edition  we  print — nearly  ftJ.OOO  copies — and 
you  will  understand  how  it  is  done,  and  that  it  pays  handsomely. 

is  printed  on  the  finest  of  paper,  being  the  cheapest  Magazine  in  the  world, 
and  containing  more  origin  u,  M\TT::r.  than  any  other.  Never  meddling  with 
political,  sectional  or  sectarian  question?,  its  aim  is  to  make  home  cheerfi  1 
and  happy.  .lust  such  a  work  as  any  tather-  brother,  or  friend  would  intro- 
duce to  the  family  circle. 

JUDGE    FOR   YOURSELF. 

PC?*  Enclose  oxe  dollar  in  a  letter  addressed  as  below,  and  the  Magazine 
will  be  sent  by  return  of  mail,  and  for  a  whole  vear. 
No.  22  Winter  Street.  M-  M.  BALLOC.  Boston*  XIass. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


NATHANIEL  PARKER  WILLIS. 

Wo  have  boon  at  some  pnins  to  procure  the  accom- 
panying portrait  of  tho  distinguished  gentleman  whose 
name  heads  this  article.  Tho  engraving  was  mado  by 
Piorco  from  a  drawing  by  Hill  after  a  fino  photograph 
recently  takon  expressly  for  us  by  Mossrs.  Masury,  Sils- 
boo  and  Caso  of  this  city,  and  will  certainly  convey  to 
our  readers  a  correct  idea  of  Mr.  Willis  as  he  now  looks, 
and  in  our  opinion  ho  never  appeared  better  than  with 
tho  complement  of  beard  and  mustache  added  to  a  head 
always  exprcssivo,  rofined  and  high-toned  in  character. 
It  would  bo  superfluous  to  attempt,  in  connection  with 
the  picture,  cither  a  biographical  or  critical  ossay,  for  the 
career  of  N.  P.  Willis  is  probably  familiar  to  all  Ameri- 
can readers,  while  the  elements  of  his  genius  are  equally 
well  understood.  Yet  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  chronicle 
a  few  dates,  and  to  revive  some  of  tho  ngreeablo  souvenirs 
connected  with  one  who  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  has  labored  successfully  in  his  mission  of  in- 
struction and  delight,  and  achieved  a  reputation  which 
European  echoes  have  repeated.  Nathaniel  Parker 
Willis  was  born  in  Portland,  Maine,  January  20,  1807, 
and  is  a  son  of  tho  venerable  Nathaniel  Willis,  who  in 
1816  founded  the  "Boston  Recorder,"  the  first  religious 
newspaper  in  the  world,  in  this  city.  The  future  poet 
received  an  oxcellent  preparatory  education,  principally 
at  the  Boston  Latin  School,  and  then  entered  Yale  Col- 
lege, where  he  was  graduated  in  1827.  Previously  to  this 
he  had  written  and  published  anonymously  some  poems  'ifllP 

of  great  merit,  chiefly  of  a  religious  character,  and  won  ^^B 

a  prize  of  fifty  dollars,  at  that  time  a  very  liberal  one,  iBl 

for  the  best  poem,  offered  by  one  of  the  annuals.     Soon  \« 

after  leaving  college,  Mr.  Willis  collected  and  published  -m 

his  poems  in  a  volume,  which  attracted  no  little  atten- 
tion.    Some  of  the  pieces  in  this  collection  are  not  un-  ^ 
worthy  to  rank  with  the  productions  of  the  author's  ma-  . 
turcd   genius — the   "Burial   of  Arnold,"   for  instance, 
which  still  frequently  reappears  in  literary  journals,  and 
is  always  read  with  pleasure.     The  poems  in  blank 
verse  on  Scriptural  themes,  were  also  deservedly  popu- 
lar from  the  brilliancy  of  the   images,  the  melody  of 
the  versification,  and  the  lofty  devotional  feeling  they 
breathed.     Mr.  Willis's  tastes  and  talents  induced  him, 
instead  of  studying  a  profession,  to  devote  himself  to 
literature  as  a  pursuit,  and  soon  after  his  graduation,  he 
assumed  the  editorship  of  the  "  Legendary,"  a  series  of 
volumes  of  tales  published  by  S.  G.  Goodrich.     He  next 
established  in  this  city  the  "  American  Monthly  Magazine,"  and 
rallied   around  it  a  circle  of  talented  contributors,  whom  he  in- 
spired with  his  own  ambition  and  zeal.     To  the  pages  of  this  work 
he   contributed  many  brilliant  papers,  and  its  editor's  table,  in 
which  he  treated  of  current  literary  topics,  of  art,  books  and  per- 
sonal experience,  was  eminently  sparkling  and  readable.     The 
two  bound  volumes  of  that  Magazine  are  among  the  books  we 
never  lend,  and  we  often  turn  to  their  pages  with  renewed  pleasure. 
At  the  expiration  of  two  years,  the  Magazine  was  merged  in  the 
New  York  Mirror,  the  most  flourishing  literary  journal  of  the  day, 
conducted  by  George  P.  Morris,  and  Mr.  Willis  gratified  a  long- 
cherished  desire  by  visiting  Europe.     His  first  impressions  of  the 
old  world,  received  at  the  most  enjoyable  period  of  life,  were 
communicated  to  the  "  Mirror "  in  a  scries  of  sparkling  letters 
which  met  with  a  prodigious  success.    Europe  had  not  then  been 
"  done  to  death,"  and  dashing  sketches  of  its  scenery,  its  art,  its 
distinguished  men  and  women,  as  viewed  by  an  ardent  and  gifted 
American,  young,  impressionable,  with  the  keen  perceptions  of 
the  poet  and  artist,  came  upon  the  public  like  a  series  of  revela- 
tions.    The  style  of  these  sketches  was  admirable,  and  possessed 
such  a  fascination  that  it  was  impossible  to  begin  a  detached  extract 
without  finishing  the  paragraph  to  the  close.     Mr.  Willis  was  well 
received    abroad,    and    enjoyed    facilities    which  gave  him  the 
entree  of  the  highest  and  best  circles  of  society  on  tho  continent 
and  England.     His  portraits  of  the  prominent  illustrations  of  the 
time,  such  as  Moore,  Lady  Blessington,  DTsraeli,  Bulwer,  D'Or- 
say,  were  graphic  and  artistic.     In  European  society  Mr.  Willis 
well  sustained  the  reputation  of  a  refined  and  high-toned  Ameri- 
can gentleman,  and  in  certain  trying  circumstances  manifested  a 
chivalrous  spirit  which  did  him  the  highest  honor.    While  residing 
in  England,  in  1835,  Mr.  Willis  married  Mary  Leighton  Stace,  a 
daughter  of  Commissary  General  William  Stace,  commander  of 
the  royal  arsenal  at  Woolwich,  an  officer  who  had  seen  much  ser- 
vice, and  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  Waterloo.     One  of  the 
most  beautiful  poems  Willis  evor  wrote  was  that  addressed  to  his 
mother  on  the  eve  of  his  return  home  with  his  bride.     That  moth- 
er was  worthy  of  the  affection  and  reverence  she  inspired.     She 
was  a  lady  of  great  elevation  of  character,  strength  of  mind,  gen- 
tle and  devout,  and  beloved  and  respected  by  all  who  knew  her. 
She  died  in  1844.     Returning  to  this  country,  Mr.  Willis  pur- 
chased a  small  farm  in  the  valley  of 
the   Susquehanna  where  he   built  a 
pretty  cottage,  in  which  he  hoped  to 
pass   the  remainder    of  his   days  in 
rural  and  literary  employment.    His 
"Letters  from  under  a  Bridge,"  writ- 
ten from  "  Glenmary,"  contain  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  truthful  pic- 
tures of  American   country  life  ever 
penned.     With  a  felicity  which  only 
belongs  to  high  ait,  he  wove  out  of 
the  simplest  materials,  out  of  quiet 
landscapes,  and  everyday  incidents, 
spells,  which  have  entranced  readers 
of  all  tastes.    A  daughter,  Imogen, 
was  born  to  Mr.  Willis  in  this  sylvan 
solitude.     But  trouble  came    to  the 
inmates  of  Glenmary.     Mrs.  Willis's 
father  died — Mi'.  Willis's  publishers 
failed,  and  it  became  necessary  for 
the  dreamer  to  forsake  the  quiet  vale 
of  the  Susquehanna  and  plunge  once 
more  into  the  battle  of  life.     Remov- 
ing to  New  York,  he  established,  in 
connection  with  the  late  Dr.  Porter,  a 
literary  journal  called  the  "Corsair." 
During  a  brief  visit  to  Europe,  Mr. 
Willis  engaged  Mr  Thackeray  among 
his   foreign   contributors,   and    while 
there  published  a  volume  of  his  poe- 
try and  prose,  under  the  title  of  "  Loi- 
tcrings  of  Travel,"  two  plays,  "  Bian- 
ca     Visconti,"     and     "  Tortesa    the 
Usurer,"    the   latter    of    which    has 
proved  successful  on  the  stage,  and  at 
the  same  time  wrote  the  letter  press 
for  two  illustrated  works  by  Virtue, 
descriptive    of    the    scenery    of   tho 
United  States  and  Ireland.     Finding 
on   his   return  to  America,  that  Dr. 
Porter  had  become  discouraged  with 


thority  is  well  worth  having.  The  amount  of  editorial 
labor  performed  by  Mr.  Willis  is  very  great.  His  arti- 
cles in  journals  with  which  he  has  been  connected  have 
been  collected  into  a  series  of  volumes,  to  which  an  ad- 
dition is  yearly  made.  Last  year,  his  New  York  pub- 
lisher, Scribncr,  reproduced,  from  the  Home  Journal, 
Mr.  Willis's  only  novel,  "  Paul  Fane."  Like  everything 
that  emanates  from  his  pen,  this  work  bears  the  stamp 
of  originality,  and  is  unlike  any  novel  wo  remember  in 
its  structure.  There  is  no  attempt  at  winning  attention 
by  exciting  incident  of  dramatic  narration,  but  it  is  val- 
uable for  tho  vividness  of  some  of  its  portraitures,  for  its 
subtle  analysis  of  character,  and  its  penetration  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  human  heart.  We  have  given  but  an 
imperfect  and  hurried  sketch  of  one  who  has  been  an 
\  earnest  and  devoted  laborer  in  the  cause  of  American 
literature,  and  who  has  legitimately  conquered  a  name, 
but  our  readers  must  remember  that  we  promised  no 
more  at  the  outset. 


the  "  Corsair  "  and  abandoned  it,  he  joined  his  former  partner, 
Gen.  Morris,  in  a  paper  called  the  "Evening  Mirror."  Intense 
application  soon  began  to  tell  upon  his  health,  and  the  shock  oc- 
casioned by  the  death  of  bis  wife,  completely  prostrated  him.  He 
again  went  abroad,  but  after  a  brief  stay,  during  which  he  was 
attacked  by  a  brain  fever,  he  returned  to  this  country.  The 
"  Evening  Mirror,"  the  daily  preparation  of  which  was  found  to 
be  too  trying  a  task  both  to  Mr.  Willis  and  Gen.  Morris,  was 
transferred  to  other  hands,  and  the  partners  established  the 
"  Home  Journal,"  a  literary  weekly,  which  from  the  outset  was 
eminently  successful.  Since  the  date  of  its  commencement  Mr. 
Willis  has  concentrated  all  his  efforts  on  this  publication,  the  pop- 
ularity of  which  amply  repays  the  loving  care  bestowed  upon  its 
columns.  In  1845  Mr.  Willis  married  Cornelia,  only  daughter  of 
Hon.  Joseph  Grinnetl  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.  He  resides  at 
"  Idlewild,"  a  charming  estate  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  above 
West  Point.  Here  he  divides  his  time  between  his  literary  and 
domestic  cares,  the  culture  and  adornment  of  bis  estate,  and  the 
regimen  and  exercise  which  his  infirm  health  demands,  with  an 
occasional  visit  to  New  York  to  glance  at  the  movements  of  socie- 
ty and  art  in  that  great  city,  gathering,  from  all  his  experiences, 
material  for  those  charming  essays  and  letters  which  grace  the 
editorial  columns  of  the  Home  Journal.  Very  readable  is  every- 
thing he  writes,  for  though  bis  language  is  sometimes  fantastic,  as 
if,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  command  of  it,  he  liked  to  sport  with 
the  sensitiveness  of  verbal  purists,  still  there  is  always  something 
suggestive,  or  something  intrinsically  valuable,  in  his  most  careless 
paragraphs.  His  pictures  of  rural  life  and  scenery,  painted  at 
the  Highlands,  are  quite  as  pleasing  and  interesting  as  those 
sketched  under  the  bridge  at  Glenmary.  In  the  art  of  graceful 
literary  trifling  he  is  without  a  peer  in  this  country.  He  has  trans- 
ferred to  the  English  language  the  spirit  and  eloquence  of  the 
Parisian  feuilletonist — he  has  the  same  grace  of  style,  the  same 
glittering  esprit,  the  same  faculty  of  composing  the  most  appetising 
literary  dishes  out  of  the  merest  trifles.  Hence  he  is  highly  ap- 
preciated by  those  Frenchmen  of  culture  and  taste  who  are  famil- 
ial" with  our  tongue,  and  who  recognize  the  gay  spirit  kindred  to 
then*  own.  Regis  de  Trobriand,  the  feuilletonist  and  art-critic  of 
the  Courrier  des  Eials  Urns,  has  often  spoken  in  the  most  eulogistic 
terms  of  his  American  contemporary — and  praise  from  such  au- 


STEAM  PLEASURE  YACHT,  BOSTON  HARBOR. 

The  accompanying  picture,  drawn  expressly  for  us, 
is  an  accurate  representation  of  the  beautiful  little  steam- 
boat of  21   tons,  called   the   George  W.  Lyons,  lately 
launched  from  the  boatyard  of  Mr.  Joseph  Pierce  at 
South  Boston  point.     Such  a  boat  has  long  been  needed 
Hjjf       in  our  harbor  for  pleasure  parties,  as  by  our  sailboats, 
jjlli        with  little  wind,  the  best  part  of  the  day  is  lost  in  reach- 
wjS        ing  the  fishing  grounds.    It  reflects  great  credit  upon 
wjB  the  builder,  Mr.  Pierce,  whose  boats  have  always  ranked 

Wz  among  the  leading  ones  in  our  waters,  having  taken 

prizes  in  every  race  in  which  they  have  been  entered. 
The  dimensions  of  this  pocket  edition  of  a  steamboat 
are :  length,  41  feet ;  breadth,  11  feet.  The  engine  is  of 
five  horses'  power.  The  George  W.  Lyons  makes  eight 
miles  an  hour  with  a  pressure  of  15  pounds,  and  is  capa- 
ble of  working  up  to  150  pounds.  She  is  quite  an 
acquisition  to  our  waters. 

FEARFUL  PERFORMANCE. 

The  most  curious  exhibition  at  the  great  Paris  circus 
is  that  which  the  programme  calls  "  the  exercise  of  dis- 
location." The  journalists  try  to  imitate  it  by  twisting 
the  French  language  into  all  sorts  of  complimentary 
shapes  in  describing  it.  "  Imagine,"  says  one  of  them, 
"  a  slender  female,  a  brunette,  with  flashing  eyes,  hollow 
cheeks,  black  tresses  streaked  with  bluish  tints,  of  that 
exotic  ugliness  which  must  be  a  beauty  somewhere  far  away,  un- 
der the  tent  or  in  the  pagoda.  She  comes  dancing  and  floating  in 
a  loose  robe  with  red  stripes.  She  throws  herself  down  on  a  car- 
pet spread  out  in  the  centre  of  the  circus,  and  lo  !  she  begins  her 
chimerical  exercises.  She  tears  herself  to  pieces — unbones  her- 
self. She  passes  her  leg,  like  a  shoulder  belt,  over  her  neck ;  she 
undoes,  like  hooks,  the  collar-bones  of  her  shoulders,  and  throws 
behind  her  back  her  arms,  bent  backwards.  The  strangest  of  all 
is  the  haggard  look  inspired,  almost  prophetical,  with  which  she 
accomplishes  this  frightful  pantomime.  It  is  not  a  mountebank 
at  work  ;  it  is  the  convulsive  devotee  of  some  extravagant  religion 
celebrating  the  rites  of  some  cruel  god,  who  delights  in  seeing 
his  worshippers  suffer.  Her  eyes  supplicate,  her  gestures  attest 
and  her  lips  trace  a  distressing  smile.  You  are  reminded  of 
those  Indian  dancing  girls  who  writhe  before  idols ;  of  those  Al- 
mais,  stuck  through  and  through  with  poignards,  that  you  see  in 
Persian  miniatures  dancing  on  their  heads  before  some  pensive 
shah,  squatted  on  piles  of  cushions,  and  caressing  his  braided 
beard  with  a  hand  covered  with  rings.  Nor  is  this  all,  A  glass 
case  is  brought  forward  which  would  scarcely  hold  a  robe  carefully 
folded.  She  leaps  on  the  edges  of  the  fragile  casket,  twists,  dislo- 
cates herself,  recommences  her  gestures  and  mysterious  appeals  ; 
then,  suddenly,  you  see  the  body  articulated  apparently  sink  down 
like  a  tissue  of  which  the  tie  is  unloosened,  and  fold  itself  up  in  a 
jumble  at  the  bottom  of  the  box.  It  is  no  longer  a  body,  no 
longer  a  form,  no  longer  something  organic  and  articulated.  It  is 
a  packet  of  limbs,  loose,  scattered,  unboned.  You  might  believe 
that  you  see  again  that  mysterious  coffer  of  the  '  Thousand  and 
One  Nights,'  drawn  from  the  depths  of  the  Tiber  by  a  fisherman, 
beneath  the  eyes  of  Haronn  al  Raschid,  and  in  which  the  caliph 
perceived  with  horror  the  body  of  a  young  woman,  cut  in  pieces. 
'  Wretch,'  he  exclaimed  to  Giaffer,  his  faithful  vizier,  '  is  it  thus 
you  watch  over  the  actions  of  my  people,  and  that  you  let  my  sub- 
jects be  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  in  order  that  they  may  cry  ven- 
geance against  me  on  the  day  of  judgment  t  If  you  do  not  avenge 
the  death  of  this  woman  by  the  death  of  her  murderer,  I  swear  by 
the  holy  name  of  God,  I  w'ill  have  you  hung,  you  and  forty  of  your 
relatives  1'  Then,  as  quickly  as  she  took  herself  to  pieces  she  puts 
herself  together  again,  re-arranges- herself,  and  lifts  herself  up  at 
once  entirely,  like  the  puppet  of  a  snuff-box  with  a  secret  spring." 
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TO   CORRKSl»OM)KNT8. 

B.  P.,  Hlcksvllle,  L.  I.— Wo  nro   not  acquainted  with   the  local  Inwn  of  Now 

Vnrk  Slut.-,  mi  Unit  \\e  cannot  JiiiHwer  jour  flUOStlODS. 
J.  It,,  llultlmnro.— London  contain*  n  populatl-m  t,f  2,:J*io,niHi  Ir.tmlpUuutjt.aml 

I'.-kin,  I.MHUKiO.      I'arlM  rank*  third,  wlt.h  a  tm  ipnln  r  Inn  •>(  1.021,000. 

Adolfhc  i-: .,  Morgnnflold,  Ky,  -Tlia  sera  point  In  fchranliolt'l  thermometer 
Im  placed  itt  82  degrees  below  Ui«  freezing  iK.intof  water;  Id  Reaumur's 

ICJOe,  tin-  low  point! la   placed   lit  riv.-y.lnn.     Thu  interval    between   freezing 

nod  tiuiiiiiK  is  divided,  In  Pahraabeit,  Into  lwj  part*;  In  Reaumur,  Info 80. 
One  Augment  Baurenhelt'sti  Doncaoqual  to  4-9  of  a  degree  of  Reaumur. 

lint  an  Itoaiimur  reckon*  Mm  degrees  from  thu  freezing  point,  nod  Fahren- 
heit 32  dogroos  below  tlii*  point,  wo  numt,  when  thi  Dumber  of  Fahrenheit*! 
denau  Indicates  a  temperature  above  tho  (rearing  point,  first  deduct  82, 

und  tin lultlply  tho  remainder  b>  •»,  nod  divide  the  product  by  9.    Tho 

quotient  Li  tho  corresponding  numberwfdegTaeson  Reaumur's  scalo.  Thus, 

tHi  degrees  Fahrenheit  an-  equal  to  2G  and  nevcii-nliitlin  degree  Reaumur. 
UM.Q.  I...  Charles  town.— What  Ih  callod  tho  UiiIh  Quntnrui  Style  In  furni- 
ture. d( ration,  etc.,  Id  not  really  that  of  Louts  xiv.i.ut  ofLouli  XV.,  m 

VhOJO  reign  fADtOBtlo  and  grotesque  ornaments  wore  nubslituUsd  for  classic 

deekrnii 

L,  L.  1).  — Mr.  Brnckott,  whom  studio  la  Rt  No.  8  l-2Tremnnt  Row,  wo  think 
nearly  equali  Power*  In  the  ctinrneter  and  expression  of  hU  busts. 

BmnisMAm.— It  Is  said  that  tin-  bridal voU originated  In  the  Anglo-Saxoneoj- 
tom  of  performing  tho  nuptial  ceremony  under  a  140010  pteeool  cloth,  held 
at  oaob  Dornor  by  a  tail  man  o?or  tho  bridegroom  and  tho  Undo,  to  conceal 
tho  blushes  or  the  latter.    At  the irriogoofawidowltwasiBsnoosedwith. 

Julia  11.,  Maiiidlotd.-  Bend  hack  tho  letter  to  tho  address  of  thu  wrltor  without 

a  word  of  co nt.  Nogentltman  would  wrlfc  to  a  lady,  except  ou  busi- 
ness, without  having  bad  tho  honor  ol'a  personal  premutation. 

A.  A.,   Foxboro' In  Yorkshire,   England,  the  bride-cake,  out  Into  little 

iqoaro  plooei.ll  thrown  OTor  tiio  bride  and  bridegruuin'H  head,  then  put 
through  the  wudding-ring  nine  times,  before  it  Is  laid  under  pillows  at 
night,  to  Mute  young  persons  to  droam  of  tlioir  lovers. 

Trvo,  Boston*— Many  English  newspapers,  in  tbe  17th  century,  Uorc  the  title 

"  A  1'urtieulnr  Relation." 

QomusT.— Disraeli,  In  bis  "  Curiosities  of  Literature,"  statcfl  that  the  four 
RgOfl  of  t\  pograpby  have  produced  no  fewer  than  8,041,960  works! 

L.  M— The  ashes  of  the  poet  Shelley,  after  being  burned  under  the  direction  oi 
Lord  Byron  and  other  friends,  were  carried  to  Rome,  and  buried  beside  the 
remains  of  Kette,  In  the  Protestant  cemetery. 

W.  B.  IV.,  Ollmftnton,  N  11  —The  belief  that  Sliakspcaro  was  un  essentially 
iiiiliiiriied  man  is  now  wholly  abandoned,  lie  was  not  a  pedant,  but  bis 
WOrbj  contain  evidence  of  pretty  extensive  reading  and  study. 

AitT  SroDlHT. — There  wore  two  painters  of  the  name  of  Touiers;  David,  tbe 
older,  founded  that  style  of  painting  delineating  Flemish  life,  fairs,  rustic 
Sports,  carousals,  etc.,  which  his  son.  David,  carried  to  perfection. 

M.  I>.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — The  two  are  often  confounded.  John  Trumbull,  the 
distinguished  painter,  was  not  the  author  of  "Mcf-'ingal,"  11  poem  in  tho 
Iludihraslic  stylo.  That  was  written  by  Judge  John  Trumbull.  They  were 
both  Connecticut  men. 

lN4Uiuf.it.— -Swodenl.org  claimed,  "not  that  he  saw  spirits  only,  but  that  he 
m  timlh  lived  with  them  as  a  spirit,  seeing  all  things  in  the  spirit  world  as 
one  of  tboniselvcs,  nnd  only  existing   hero  in   the  body  In  order  to  use  it  as 

an  in'  in 'Hi    for  publishing  thcfucts,and  digestiug,  in  a  rational  form, 

the  conclusions  to  be  derived  from  them." 


A  hard  Matter. — Old  Aristippcs  is  often  quoted  by  crusty  old 
bachelors  with  vicious  satisfaction.  When  asked  by  a  friend  what 
sort  of  a  wife  he  ought  to  marry,  ho  answered  :  "  I  can't  say ;  if 
handsome,  she  will  betray  you;  if  ugly,  she  will  displease  you;  if 
poor,  she  will  ruin  you;  and  if  rich,  she  will  rule  you.  Choose 
for  yourself." 

Complimentary/. — A  pretty  danseuso  at  Niblo's  lately  bad  a 
diamond  ring  and  a  hat  thrown  to  her  in  a  fit  of  enthusiasm. 
Both  compliments  were  felt. 


SPLINTERS. 


....  Moore  thought  genius  and  domestic  happiness  were  incom- 
patible with  eath  other.     Wordsworth  held  a  different  opinion. 

....  The  hunters  of  the  far  West  have  been  successful,  one 
party  having  brought  in  15,000  buffalo  robes. 

It  is  said  the  present  system  of  forms,  checks  and  balances 

in  the  Treasury  Department  originated  with  Alex.  Hamilton. 

....  The  graves  of  Samuel  Adams  and  John  Hancock  are  in 
our  Granary  burying-ground,  without  monuments. 

In  1856,  22,000,000  more  letters  passed  through  the  Eng- 
lish post-office  than  in  the  preceding  year — a  wonderful  increase. 

....  General  Cass's  vigor  at  75  years  is  owing  to  temperance, 
early  going  to  bed  and  early  rising,  and  exercise. 

Mr.  Thompson,  who  visited  Liberia  in  1856,  saw  a  wild 

coffee-tree  seventy-fivo  feet  in  height. 

The  sale  of  books  by  pedlers  on  some  of  the  Western  trav- 
elling routes  is  prodigious ;  some  of  them  are  getting  rich. 

The  immigration  from  Europe  to  the  United  States  seems 

likely  to  be  as  large  this  year  as  in  any  former  year. 

Mademoiselle  Rosa  Bonheur's  famous  picture,  "tho  Horse 

Fair,"  has  been  engraved  in  England  by  Thomas  Landseer. 

The  London  "  Athenaeum "  has  detected  Sir  Archibald 

Alison  in  gross  plagiarism  in  his  History  of  Europe. 

Maria  Sophia,  second  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria, 

is  to  marry  the  king  of  Portugal.    Pro-di-gi-ous ! 

. . .  There  are  fifty  German  princesses  of  a  marriageable  age, 
and  only  twelve  princes  of  their  rank  to  marry  them.     Poor  girls  ! 

Since  the  death  of  Commodore  Stevens,  his  brothers  have 

resolved  to  convert  his  yacht  Maria  into  a  schooner. 

Douglas  Jerrold  did  not  leave  a  sixpence  to  his  family ; 

but  the  London  literati  will  provide  for  them. 

The  queen  of  Oude,  with  her  suite,  has  lately  visited  Paris, 

to  see  the  lions  of  that  gay  metropolis. 

Six  breech-loading  guns,  weighing  17  tons  each,  have  been 

manufactured  in  New  York  for  the  British  government. 

The  cholera  has  recently  been  raging  in  St.  Petersburg, 

carrying  off  seventy  victims  a  day. 

What  we  call  a  falling  star  is  believed  by  the  Arabs  to  be 

a  dart  launched  by  the  Almighty  at  an  evil  genius. 

A  yachtman  wants  to  purchase  a  little  of  the  starch  with 

which  "  stiff  breezes  "  are  manufactured. 

A  large  iron  juil  is  now  being  constructed  in  Cincinnati, 

to  be  erected  at  Carrollton,  Mississippi. 

-Articles  sent  in  a  box  by  mail,  without  a  letter  in  the  box, 

are  not  mailable  matter. 


MOBfl  \m>  Tin:  H1UTAKY. 

The  fearful  riot!  in  ihu  City  of  New  York,  in  tbe  early  part  of 
the  past  month,  must  have  demonstrated  to  Wi  ry  reasonable  mind 
the  necessity  of  fostering  and  sustaining  tin:  citizen  soldiery 
throughout  our  States.  New  York,  nt  the  time  we  referred  to, 
presented  the  appalling  hper-tnele  of  a  large  mob,  partiallv  armed 
with  offensive  weaponr,  lighting  unto  death  in  the  streets,  which 
tlirv  ovon  barricaded  and  defended  after  tho  fashion  of  the  Paris- 
ians during  their  nneutin.  Many  lives  were  lost  in  them;  desperate 
street  fights,  and  many  of  the  police  officers  severely  wounded. 
Tho  latter  finally  succeeded  in  quelling  tho  riot,  but  it  wot  only 
because  the  mob  knew  that  in  reserve,  to  back  those  faithful  and 
fearless  officers,  there  were  under  arms  throe  Iplendid  regimanH — 
tho  7th,  Colonel  Duryea,  the  8th,  Colonel  Lyons,  and  the  7 1  wt. 
Colonel  Vosbuigh.  The  enemies  of  law  and  order  knew  full  well 
that  these  were  reliable  troops,  and  that  one  regiment  bad  already 
given  proof  of  courage  and  effeetivcucH.s  under  similar  cirennv 
Stonces.  Hut  for  this  military  support  to  cover  tbe  civil  foive, 
what  might  have  been  the  eouscquences  to  the  city  of  the  fury  and 
unbridled  passion  of  the  dangerous  classes  thus  risen  in  wild 
revolt  1  Incendiarism,  rapine  and  murder  might  have  made  a 
desolation  of  the  fairest  portions  of  tbe  imperial  city. 

We  repeat  what  we  have  often  suid — that  the  military  is  tbe 
absolutely  necessary  complement  of  every  great  social  organiza- 
tion— a  volunteer  and  not  a  hireling  military.  True,  they  are  a 
last  resort,  but  when  all  other  means  have  failed,  buyonets  and 
balls  should  be  employed  without  scruple.  Tho  enemies  of  law 
and  order,  large  numbers  of  whom  exist  in  every  large  city,  should 
be  made  to  know  and  feel  this  fact — that  the  presence  of  the  military 
is  certain  death.  Infuriated  mobs  are  managed  only  by  beingmade 
to  fear  for  their  lives.  A  mere  display  of  armed  men  is  idle  and 
useless  ;  a  harmless  fire  is  cruel,  for  it  invites  protracted  resistance  ; 
a  prompt,  fatal  volley  is  decisive.  II  we  remember  rightly,  in  tbe 
Astor  Place  riot,  the  7th  Regiment  was  held  in  line  in  presence  of 
the  mob  for  a  long  while,  and  the  order  to  fire  was  not  given  till 
many  of  the  men  had  been  repeatedly  wounded  by  tbe  missiles  of 
the  rioters.  This  was  cruel  to  both  parties.  In  all  cases  where 
mobs  have  seen  hesitation  on  the  part  of  troops  called  out  to  sup- 
press them,  the  work  of  reducing  them  to  subjection  has  been  long 
and  bloody ;  in  all  cases  where  they  have  been  met  by  fearless  and 
prompt  action,  they  have  tied  the  field  of  combat  with  the  utmost 
precipitation.  Give  us  a  well-organized  and  well- officered  volun- 
teer force,  and  we  need  never  fear  that  mobs  will  achieve  even  a 
temporary  victory  over  the  law. 


THE  BROTHERS  OF  THE  COAST: 

OR, 

THE  BUCCANEERS  OF  THE  ANTILLES. 

A  WILD  STORY  OF  THE  TROPICS. 
BY     JOHN     B.     WILLIAMS,     M.     D.* 

Nextweck  we  shall  commence  in  "  Ballou's  Pictorial  "  aremark- 
able  and  intensely  interesting  stoiy  bearing  the  above  title.  It  is 
from  the  pen  of  a  new  contributor  to  our  columns,  a  professional 
and  highly  cultivated  literary  gentleman  of  Baltimore  If  our 
readers  enjoy  the  tale  as  well  as  we  have  done  its  perusal  in  manu- 
script, no  more  can  be  asked.  It  is  one  of  the  most  vivid  and  truth- 
ful novehitts  we  evtr  read,  and  will  open  a  new  aspect  in  the  history 
of  the  wild  period  when  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  its  islands  were  the 
scene  of  unequalled  adventure  and  vivid  occurrences.  Those  who 
read  "  The  Brothers  of  tbe  Coast "  will  long  remember  it. 

"Of  Baltimore,  Md. 


HARD  WORK. 

The  necessity  of  labor  imposed  on  all  the  human  race  is  a  bless- 
ing and  not  a  curse.  He  is  no  true  man  who  complains  of  hard- 
ships, unless  he  be  overtasked.  What  would  some  of  our  effemi- 
nate moderns  say  if  they  were  compelled  to  undergo  a  tithe  of  the 
self-imposed  labors  of  Michael  Angelo?  Although  the  great 
sculptor  was  rich,  he  often  slept  without  undressing,  lived  only  ou 
bread  and  water,  and  passed  whole  nights  in  labor  or  in  solitary 
walks.  This  stoical  character  and  inflexible  austerity  preserved 
his  manly  vigor  to  the  latest  period  of  his  life,  and  one  of  his  con- 
temporaries describes  with  astonishment  the  professional  energy 
he  displayed  when  more  than  sixty  years  of  age,  The  hardest 
marble  flew  off  in  flakes  like  drifting  snow  before  the  vigorous 
strokes  of  his  powerful  arm.  "  Consumed  by  the  image  of  the 
beautiful  which  appeared  to  his  imagination,  and  which  he  feared 
to  lose,  this  great  man  was  inspired  with  a  sort  of  fury  against  the 
marble  which  concealed  his  statue."  Bulwer  might  have  cited 
Michael  Angelo  when  impressing  upon  the  Glasgow  students  the 
necessity  of  labor  to  genius. 


The  Power  of  Diamonds. — Louis  Napoleon  lately  sent 
Father  Ventura,  who  had  publicly  attacked  the  imperial  court,  a 
snuff-box  set  with  diamonds,  and  forthwith  the  greatness  of  the 
emperor  and  the  beauty  of  the  empress  were   lauded  from  the 

pulpit. 

. « -»**•  » 

Matilda  Heron. — This  gifted  lady  has  been  translating  Ra- 
cine's "  Phedre,"  and  will  bring  it  out  in  September.  We  are 
curious  to  see  whether,  like  Rachel,  she  will  be  able  to  infuse  fire 
and  light  into  tbe  cold  forms  of  Trench  classical  tragedy. 


Nahant. — Epes  Sargent,  writing  to  Willis  from  Stevens's  mag- 
nificent hotel,  says  : — "  Nahant  will  come  as  near  now  to  your  ideal 
of  a  model  watering-place  as  human  imperfection  can  allow." 


LITERARY    t ORTIZES. 

Literature  is  but  another  word  for  lottery ;  in  the  republic  of 
letters,  the  prizes  art  few  and  tbe  blanks  are  many.  The  fortunes 
made  by  the  pen  are  like  the  false  light*  hoisted  by  shore-pirates 
to  lure  adventurous  craft  to  shipwreck  and  despair.  Byron  and 
Scott  received  fortunes  for  their  works,  and  bow  a  popular  author 
is  now-a-days  remunerated,  may  be  guessed  from  the  fact  that 
Dickens  received  one  hundred  thousaud  dollars  for  his  last  and 
weakest  book — "  Little  Dorritt."  But,  per  contra,  there  was  poor 
Douglas  Jerrold,  who  died  the  other  day,  leaving  bis  fumilv  with- 
out a  sixpence.  Though  he  wrote  many  of  the  most  popular 
dramas  ever  produced  on  the  British  stage,  he  was  very  badly 
paid  for  his  labors.  In  his  examination  before  a  committee  of 
commons  on  the  dramatic  copyright  bill,  he  stated  that  "  Black* 
Eyed  Susan  "  was  played  400  times  in  the  different  theatres  in  tbe 
year  of  its  first  production,  and  that  he  received  as  much  alto- 
gethcr  for  the  piece  as  Mr.  T.  P.  Cooke  received  for  six  nights' 
acting  in  it  at  Covent-garden  Theatre.  He  received  -£lu  from 
the  publisher  for  the  copyright,  and  .£00  from  the  manager  of  the 
Surrey.  Popular  English  authors  find  they  coin  money  more 
readily  lecturing  than  writing  for  booksellers ;  Thackeray's  lec- 
tures, for  instance,  on  the  "  Four  Georges/'  bringing  him  in  more 
money  than  any  four  volumes  of  his  north  ever  yielded.  .Atn.tl,.  r 
case  is  that  of  Albert  Smith,  a  clever  writer,  but  a  close  imitator 
of  Dickens.  His  pen  yielded  him  an  indifferent  income,  but  a  few 
years  ago  be  made  an  ascent  of  Mouut  Blanc,  and  went  home  to 
London  and  put  an  account  of  it  in  such  a  shape,  in  the  form  of 
lectures,  as  to  please  the  cockneys,  and  the  result  was  a  fortune. 
At  Eulham,  this  fortunutc  Smith  has  bought  two  or  three  acres  of 
land,  dear  enough  in  that  place,  and  has  nearly  completed  the 
erection  of  a  strange-looking  villa,  in  which  every  known  order  of 
architecture  is  set  at  defiance,  and  a  new  composite  style  which 
may  be  called  Comfortable,  set  up  instead.  This  mansion  is  to 
be  not  only  snug,  but  magnificent,  in  parts.  There  is  a  ball- 
room of  great  magnitude  ;  a  dining-room  of  ample  dimensions  ;  a 
library  adapted  for  10,000  volumes;  and  a  barrack-room  to  ac- 
commodate from  50  to  100  bachelor  guests,  at  a  pinch.  Since  the 
erection  of  Abbotsford,  never  has  any  man  of  letters  gone  so  largely 
into  brick  and  mortar  as  Albert  Smith.  We  hope  that  Smith  will 
not  ruin  himself  by  buying  land  and  building,  or  involve  himself 
as  Alexandre  Dumas  did  in  the  outlays  of  his  fantastic  chateau, 
"  Monte  Cristo,"  named  after  a  most  popular  romance  published 
under  his  name,  but  of  which,  we  believe,  he  scarcely  wrote  a  line. 


Mdles  for  Horses. — They  are  substituting  mules  for  horses 
in  the  omnibuses  and  express  wagons  of  Cincinnati.  A  good 
mule  costs  as  much  as  a  good  horse,  but  the  mule  will  last 
much  longer. 


Wm.  L.  Marcy. — This  distinguished  man  was  a  native  of  South- 
bridge,  Mass.,  and  guns  were  fired,  bells  tolled,  and  flag  suspended 
at  half-mast  when  the  news  of  his  death  was  received. 


The  Great  West. — One  of  our  artists,  now  on  a  tour  through 
Minnesota  and  the  neighboring  regions,  writes  us  in  most  enthu- 
siastic terms  of  the  prospects  of  the  West. 

Goon  Advice. — Live  where  you  will,  says  an  Arab  proverb,  and 
acquire  learning  and  virtue — they  will  supply  the  place  of  ancestor  . 

MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Streeter,  Mr.  Henry  E.  Marsh  to  Mise  Emily  E. 
Aiken;  by  Rev  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  John  R.  Mein  to  Miss  Ellen  Cooper;  bv  Ker. 
Mr.  Stowe.  Mr.  Thomas  Gough  to  Miss  Margaret  Donavau ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Boy- 
den,  Mr.  Rufus  P.  Smith  to  Miss  Agnes  McCloy ;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Stow.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Ferguson  to  Miss  Isabella  Tuft,  both  of  Saugus;  bv  Rev.  Sir.  Perkins. 
Mr.  JamcB  Anderson,  of  New  York,  to  Miss  Maria  Poland  ;"bv  Rev  Mr.  Miner, 
Capt.  Lincoln  W.  Tibbetts  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Merrill,  of  Richmond,  Me. ;  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Worcester,  Mr.  H.  A.  Scudder  to  Miss  Nannie  B.  Jackson. — At 
Charlestown,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Laurie,  Mr.  frank  Robie  to  MUs  Harriet  M.  field. — 
At  Cambridge,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Holland.  Mr.  WiUiam  W.  Jones  to  Miss  Julia  A. 
Noyes.— At  Medibrd,  by  Rav.  Mr.  Maxham.  Mr.  Allen  M.  Chamber*  to  Mica 
Sarah  J.  Davis.— At  Abiugton,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Howland,  Mr.  Maurice  Noble,  of 
New  York,  to  Miss  Eliza  Catherine  Smith. — At  South  Daiivers.  by  Kev.  Mr. 
Murray,  Mr.  Chancellor  Parker,  of  Wobura,  to  Miss  M.  Abbie  Hanson  —At 
Lowell,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Almander  Churchill  to  Hiss  Catherine  l_'. 
Packard. — At  Gloucester,  by  Rev.  Mr.  ParmenteV.  Mr.  Warren  Gove  to  Miss 
Louisa  Bent.— At  Newbury  port,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr  Johu  Priuhard 
to  Misa  Abby  Colby.— At  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y.,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Allen.  Mr.  GjHHg) 
E.  Josselyn,  formerly  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Caroline  Y.  Hiring,  of  New  York. 

DEATHS. 

In  this  city,  Mrs.  Margaret  G  Cate.  63;  Mr.  Lorenxo  Alden.  36;  Mr.  Benja- 
min Fcraald,  59;  Mrs,  Sarah  L.  Tilton,  23;  Mr.  Robert  C.Garden.  41;  Visa 
Mary  Ann  Ewiug,  31;  Mr.  John  J.  Hooton,  23;  Miss  Eunice  D.  Perkins,  GO; 
Mra.  Frances  G.  Whitney.  09. — At  Dorchester,  Albert  E.  Stetson.  M.  D..  32. — 
At  Somervillc,  Miss  Emily  M.  Frothingham.  39.— At  Chelsea.  Mr.  Bei.iah 
Loomis,  82.— At  Cambridge.  Mr.  Ferdinand  L.  Andrews,  30.— At  Melrose,  Mr. 
Winslow  Smith,  22.— At  Maldeu.  Mrs.  Man'  K.  Worthlev,  31.— At  Medford, 
Miss  Anna  II.  Roundy,  26.— At  West  Newton,  Mrs.  EUza'beth  H.  Cook,  35.— 
At  Lynn,  Mrs.  Mary  Breed,  72.— At  Salem,  Mr.  Larkin  Thorndike,  "».— At 
Marblehead,  Widow  Sarah  Leavitt,  81.— At  Medfield,  Mrs.  Emily  L.  Bigelow, 
43  —At  Middlcboro',  Mrs.  Susan  M.  Stetson,  30.— At  Xewburyport.  Mr  Eben- 
ezer  Plummer,  SO.— At  Bedford,  Mr.  Deodat  Williams,  67.— At  Littleton,  Mr. 
James  Kimball,  Jr.,  50.— At  Grafton,  Mrs.  Sallv  Gerry,  72.— At  Marion,  Mrs. 
Hannah  Hammett,  69.— At  Kingston.  Mr.  William  W.  Sv mines,  23.— At  Ash- 
land, Mrs.  Mary  Hiidreth,  S7-— At  Plymouth,  Mr.  Frederick  Jackson,  66.— At 
Worcester,  Mr.  Elijah  Hicks,  75.— At  Bruntield,  Dr.  Ebcuezer  Knight,  65.— At 
West  Springfield.  Mr.  John  Brewer.  SO. — At  New  Bedford,  Mr.  Samuel  A. 
Annstead,  87.— At  Edgartown.  Miss  Betsey  Huxford,  70.— At  Holmc3"s  Hole, 
Mr.  Timothy  Merry,  SI.— At  Wells.  Me.,  Mr.  Stephen  KimbaB,  74. 
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Cbc  JJoct's  Corner. 

[Written  for  BaUou'a  Pictorial.] 
THE  SERPENT  AND  THE  BIRD. 


BY  THOMAS   PATTO.V,  JE. 

Insidious  as  the  snake  in  Ellen's  bowers. 

With  hate  intense,  yot  latent  in  its  fang, 
Awaiting  but  the  chance  to  vent  its  powers, 

Its  rattles  foil,  with  exultation  rang. 

Its  torpid,  slimy  body  soon  uncoiled, 

And  anger  fired  its  fascinating  eye : 
With  stern,  malignant  ire  its  quick  blood  boiled, 

But  yet  'twaa  tempered  as  a  bird  drew  nigh. 

Arising  steady  with'  intensest  gaze, 

It  roused  the  robin — see  her  shyly  look! 
See,  see,  the  serpent's  eyes  with  triumph  blaze: 

Electric  struck,  the  bird  with  terror  shook. 

Retreating  slowly,  and  with  solemn  awe, 
The  wily  serpent  crawled  with  gaze  still  fixed; 

The  bird  entranced  in  vision  only  saw 

The  serpent's  eyes  with  love  and  friendship  mixed. 

Too  often  can  this  find  a  semblance  here  : 
Too  many  serpents  crawl  in  muddy  slime; 

But  sure  as  light  comes  from  yon  blazing  sphere, 
So  sure  at  last  will  truth  and  virtue  shine. 

LOVE  OF   COUNTRY. 
Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead. 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land! 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  burned, 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned 

From  wanderiug  on  a  foreigD  strand? 
If  such  there  breathe,  go  mark  him  well; 
For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell, 
High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name. 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim; 
Despite  those  titles,  power  and  pelf, 
The  wretch,  concentred  all  in  self, 
Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown, 
Aud,  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile  dust  from  whence  he  sprung, 
Unwept,  uuhonored  and  unsung. — Scott. 

LIBERTY. 

Mild,  like  all  strength,  sits  crowned  Liberty, 

Wearing  the  aspect  of  a  youthful  queen; 
And  far  outstretched  along  the  unmeasured  sea 

Rests  the  vast  shadow  of  her  throne  serene 
From  the  dumb  icebergs  to  the  fiery  zone, 
Rests  the  vast  shadow  of  that  guardian  throne. — Bulweb. 


GOSSIP    WITH    THE    READER. 

Mr.  Chorley,the  English  author  of  a  tragedy  called  "  The  Duchess,"  written 
for  Miss  Cushman,  has  come  out  rather  •' flat-footed"  against  the  <; recon- 
struction" of  his  play,  in  which  Miss  Eliza  Logan  appears Why  are  per- 
sona blind  from  birth  unfit  to  be  carpenters?    Because  they  never  saw A 

sort  of  learned  inquest  has  been  held  in  England  upon  a  very  dead  language — 
that  of  the  Assyrians.  From  a  report  in  the  Athenaeum,  it  appears  that  one 
of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  containing  fifty-four  paragraphs,  was  litho- 
graphed, and  copies  sent  to  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  and  three  other  pundits — 
one  a  Frenchman — each  being  requested  to  send  in  his  translation,  in  a  sealed 
envelope,  on  the  day  named.  Dean  Milman  presided  at  the  breaking  of  the 
seals;  the  translations  were  compared,  and  were  found  substantially  the  same. 
A  verdict  was  therefore  taken,  to  the  effect  that  the  language  of  Nimrod  and 

Nineveh  is  not  dead  beyond  recognition An  insolent  Yankee,  who  had 

been  visiting  New  York,  said  of  the  Broadway  belles,   '*  All  their  aperient 

plumpness  consists  of  cotting  and  whalebone." A  lady  of  high  rank  and 

exquisite  taste  having  read  an  advertisement  of  a  London  silversmith,  in 
which  it  wa3  stated  that  by  the  electrotype  process,  waiters  and  other  articles 
might  be  plated  so  that  by  no  possible  test  they  could  be  distinguished  from 
real  silver,  sent  her  three  footmen  and  page  to  be  electrotyped  by  the  adver- 
tiser  "  How  old  are  you,  Bridget?"  said  a  gentleman  to  his  servant  girl. 

"  About  fifty,  sir,"  replied  Bridget.  "  You  are  mistaken,  Bridget,  you  are  not 
over  twenty." — "  Yes,  sir,  that  is  it.  I'm  about  twenty  or  fifty,  somewhere 
along  there."  This  answer  indicates  about  the  same  degree  of  intelligence  as 
that  of  an  old  gray-headed  negro  in  South  Carolina.  ';  How  old  are  you, 
Pete?"  said  a  gentleman  to  him  one  day.  "  I  dunno,  massa,  I  feels  berry  old 
— 'spect  I'se  about  five  or  six  hundred." Thackeray,  who  has  been  suffer- 
ing from  illness  lately,  will  commeuce  the  publication  of  another  serial  novel 
in  the  autumn.     What  a  pity  that  his  views  of  life  are  not  a  little  more  rose- 

hued! The  Wisconsin  papers  are  lamenting  the  dearth  of  young  ladies 

in  the  West.  Of  the  emigration  from  the  East,  only  one-fifth  among  the 
young  people  are  women,  so  that  settlers,  tired  of  bachelorhood,  have  to  turn 

their  steps  eastward  again  lor  brides Three  young  gentlemen,  born  and 

reared  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  have  lately  taken  the  first  astronomical  prizes 
of  Yale  College.    These  three  are  Hiram  Bingham,  of  the  class  of  1853;  W.  D. 

Alexander,  of  1S55;  and  D.  D.  Baldwin,  of  1S57 One  of  those  disgraces  to 

the  boasted  civilization  of  England,  lately  occurred  on  the  English  coast — a 
fightfor  the  championship  between  "  Tom  Sayers  "  and  the  "  Tipton  Slasher," 
in  which  the  latter  was  entirely  beaten  in  a  battle  of  one  hour  and  fifty  min- 
utes.    Such  scenes  are  revolting ;  and  yet  so  brilliant  a  man  as  Hazlitt  could 

make  one  of  them  the  theme  of  an  eulogistic  literary  essay The  Dry 

Doek  at  Charlestown  is  being  enlarged  so  as  to  admit  tbe  largest  class  of  men- 
of-war.  Tbe  work  on  this  splendid  structure  was  commenced  July  10.  1S27, 
under  tbe  management  of  Col.  Loammi  Baldwin,  the  distinguished  engineer, 
and  Mr.  Job  Turner,  of  Boston,  master  mason,  and  occupied  six  years  in 
building,  and  the  work  has  stood  firm  to  this  day.  It  cost  the  sum  of 
8677,700,  including  the  cost  of  the  engine,  engioe-house  and  pumping  appara- 
tus  Mr.  Lothrop,  a  'spiritualist,"  lately,  in  this  city,  declared,  and  was 

corroborated  by  his  wife,  that  he  had  fasted  for  forty-one  days.  Yet  he  looked 
as  though  he  had  been  dieting  on  beef  and  London  porter,  and  weighed  over 
160  pounds Strong-minded  women  are  not  au  invention  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. In  the  wars  of  the  Fronde,  the  Princess  of  Conde  commanded  in  Bor- 
deaux, and  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier,  from  the  battlements  of  the  Bastille, 

repelled  by  cannou  shot  the  royal  army  commanded  by  Turenne The 

London  Times  is  in  a  state  of  great  excitement  in  reference  to  the  poisoning 
propensities  of  the  Chinese,  and  thinks  it  very  likely  they  may  "hocus" 
their  tea  before  they  send  it  to  the  outside  barbarians.  Several  old  ladies  in 
Euglaud  went  into  hysterics  on  reading  the  inuendoes  of  the  "  Thuudercr." 

We  rather  think  it  will   turn  out  a  "  tempest  in  a  teapot,"  after  all In 

an  "Essay  on  Woman,"  a  writer  remarks  that  "Beauties  generally  die  old 
maids.    They  set  such  value  on  themselves,  that  they  don't  find  a  purchaser 


until  the  market  is  closed.  Out  of  a  dozen  beau  ties  who  hnve  conic  out  within 
tho  last  eighteen  years,  eleven  ore  still  single.  They  spend  their  days  in 
working  green  dogs  on  yellow  wool,  while  their  evenings  are  devoted  to  low 
spirits  and  French  novels." Most  of  the  prominent  butchers  of  Cincin- 
nati, as  well  as  the  more  respectable  class  of  markctmen, express  their  opinion 
in  favor  of  abolishing  markets,  aud  throwing  the  provision  business  open,  in 
the  same  inannor  with  other  merchandise li  Dad."  said  an  incipient  legis- 
lator to  his  indulgent  parent,  who  had  gratified  him  with  a  visit  to  tho  galle- 
ries of  the  Capitol,  "say,  do  you  sec  any  row  going  on?  I  dou't."— "  No," 
said  the  astonished  father,  "of  course  not.  Why  do  you  ask?"—"  Cause  the 
man  in  the  big  desk  says  tho  eyes  have  it.  and  just  now  he  said  the  nose  had 
it;  so  I  thought  there  was  some  fun  down  there  som'ere1."  And  speaking  of 
that,  we  believe  aye  is  the  only  word  in  the  English  language  in  which  not  a 

single  letter  is  sounded That  was  a  pretty  smart  boy  who  said,   "  I  am 

bound  to  go  tluougk  with  everything,"  when  tbe  bottom  of  tbe  milk-pail  ho 
was  carrying  on  his  head  gave  out.  Dean  Swift,  when  he  saw  a  carpenter  fall 
dowu  three  stories  of  a  house  he  was  building,  said  he  "liked  to  sec  a  me- 
chanic go  through  his  work." The  Michigan  Central  Railroad  ears  run 

like  lightning— fast  enough  for  the  fastest  specimen  of  Young  America.  The 
distance  between  Chicago  and  Detroit,  282  miles,  is  done  in  nine  hours,  in- 
cluding the  stops.    The  iron  horse  against  the  field! Pearls  have  been 

found  in  the  muscles  of  the  Ohio  River Of  forty  steamers  plying  between 

Europe  and  the  United  States,  only  eight  or  ten,  it  is  said,  are  American. 

Well,  what  of  it?     We  could  have  a  hundred,  if  they  paid No  less  than 

twenty-3even  executions  of  criminals  took  place  in  Missouri  and  Illinois  on 
the  same  day,  recently An  approximate  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  enor- 
mous burthens  under  which  the  people  of  Great  Britain  labor,  from  tho  fact 
that  the  entire  debt  of  the  United  States  and  that  of  all  the  States  combined 

is  not  equal  to  the  interest  on  the  English  national  debt We  Yankees 

are  really  progressing.  The  scream  of  the  steamer's  whistle  is  now  heard 
twenty-seven  hundred  miles  above  St.  Louis,  in  the  upper  waters  of  the  Mis- 
souri and  Yellow  Stone ,  Between  pigeons  and  grasshoppers,  crops  in  Min- 
nesota are  likely  to  suffer.    It  is  said  that  whole  fields  of  corn  are  destroyed 

by  pigeons The  new  rifle  muskets,  with  which  tbe  New  York  seventh 

regiment  is  armed,  will  carry  a  ball  with  accuracy  a  thousand  yards.  Tho 
rowdies  will  stand  a  poor  chance  if  they  are  ever  again  brought  face  to  face 

with  the  seventh Cant  phrases  often  have  classical  derivations — thus, 

helter  skelter  is  a  contraction  of  the  Latin  kilariter  celeriter,  "  cheerfully  and 
quickly ;"  hocus  pocus  is,  in  like  manner,  a  verbal  mutation  of  hoc  est  corpus, 

"  this  is  the  body." Robert  Hall  said  that  "Waterloo  carried  back  the 

shadow  of  freedom  a  hundred  years  on  the  dial  of  time." A  great  name 

goes  a  great  way.     "  Little  Dorritt,"  on  the  whole  the  poorest  of  Dickens's 

novels,  is  said  to  have  yielded  him  8100,000 The  editor  of  the  Southside 

Democrat  has  seen  the  last  female  descendant,  and  ouly  direct  descendant,  of 
Pocahontas,  in  the  shape  of  a  tall,  slightly  browned  female  of  68,  her  long 
raven  black  hair  flowing  off  her  shoulders,  and  she  calmly  leaning  over  a  Yan- 
kee tub,  washing  open-work  stockings A  new  paper,  to  be  specially  de- 
voted to  industry  aud  commerce,  is  about  to  be  established  in  Havana,  with 

a  capital  of  ©80,000,  to  be  divided  in  shares The  bookselling  business  in 

the  United  States  is  enormous.  There  have  been  sold,  in  five  years,  80,000 
volumes  of  the  Svo.  edition  of  the  Modern  British  Essayists;  of  Macaulay's 
Miscellanies,  in  three  volumes,  12mo.,  60,000  volumes;  of  Miss  Aguilar's 
writings,  100,000  in  two  years  ;  of  Murray's  Encyclopaedia  of  Geography,  more 
than  50,000;  McCulloch's  Commercial  Dictionary,  10,000;  of  Alexander 
Smith's  Poems,  iu  a  few  months,  10,000.  The  sale  of  Thackeray's  works  has 
been  quadruple  that  of  England,  and  Dickens's  works  count  by  millions  of 
volumes.  Bleak  House  alone  sold  to  the  amount  of  250,000,  in  volumes,  mag- 
azines and  newspapers.  Bulwer's  last  work  reached  about  two-thirds  of  that 
number;  Alison's  Europe,  25,000  copies;  of  Jane  Eyre  there  have  been  sold 

about  80,000 By  the  late  report  of  the  superintendent  of  common  schools 

in  Connecticut,  it  appears  that  there  are  in  the  State  1626  districts,  and 
100,545  children  between  the  ages  of  4  and  16  years.  The  school  fund  is 
82,046.397;  revenue  from  it,  S149.484;  amount  raised  for  schools  by  taxes, 
rate  bills,  etc.,  over  $209,000;  school  houses,  490;  new  school  houses  built 

within  the  year.  40 Clark  Mills,  the  artist,  who  is  now  engaged  on  his 

great  national  work — the  statue  of  Washington — i3  said  to  possess  the  only 
absolutely  correct  likeness  and  bust  of  the  Father  of  his  Country  the  world 
has  yet  seen.  This  is  the  "  Houdon  head,"  taken  from  the  face  of  Washing- 
ton, and  the  only  cast  ever  taken One  of  the  Paris  correspondents  of  a 

New  York  paper  predicts  tho  collapse  of  crinolines  iu  1858,  and  thinks  the 

ladies  will  subside  from  balloons  into  May-poles Governor  Walker,  of 

Kansas,  it  is  said,  invested,  in  1843,  (?17o0  in  the  purchase  of  laud  on  what  is 
now  the  city  of  Fond  du  Lac,  for  which  he  has  been  offered,  within  a  few 
months,  more  than  S200.OO0;  and  he  also  bought  years  ago  coal  aud  quick- 
silver mines,  which  are  making  him  a  millionaire Mr.  Edward  Beyer,  a 

graduate  of  the  Dusseldorf  Academy,  has  been  for  three  years  engaged  in 
painting  some  of  the  most  remarkable  scenery  of  Virginia,  which  will  be  lith- 
ographed and  published  in  five  volumes,  each  volume  containing  eight  illus- 
trations  In  seventy -seven  years,  8798  persons  have  been  pardoued  out  of 

the  State  prisons  by  the  governors  of  New  York.    We  hope  they  all  deserved 

tbe  gubernatorial  clemency Gen.  Ward  B.  Burnett,  of  New  York,  it  is 

said,  is  to  be  the  man  upon  whom  is  to  be  conferred  Gen.  Jackson's  gold  snuff- 
box.    No  one  can  deny  Gen.  Burnett's  gallantry  and  patriotism The 

debt  laws  of  France  are  very  severe.  Any  Frenchman  may,  on  his  own  alle- 
gation, cause  the  arrest  of  a  foreigner,  without  making  even  an  affidavit  of 
debt,  simply  averring  that  he  owes  him  a  sum  not  less  than  100  francs — about 
twenty  dollars  of  our  money.  A  man  may  be  thus  taken  when  far  away  from 
bis  friends  and  resources,  and  compelled  to  admit  and  pay  an  unjust  claim, 
or  remain  in  jail.     The  French  are  a  very  polite,  but  not  a  very  just  or  liberal 

people Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  contends  that  the  delineation  of  crime 

may  legitimately  exercise  the  pen  of  the  novelist,  dramatist  and  poet.  He 
says: — "Man  has  but  to  live  to  know  that  crime  is  the  foe  that  man  must 
brave.     Could  you  instruct  him  what  he  should  resist  and  abhor,  if  you  leave 

him  ignorant  of  its  existence  and  chastisement?" One  of  the  professors 

of  Y'ale  College,  after  an  examination  of  the  fallen  trunk  of  the  Charter  Oak, 
has  declared  that  it  was  at  least  950  years  old Aime  Botipland,  the  vete- 
ran naturalist,  and  fellow-traveller  of  Von  Humboldt,  has,  notwithstanding 
his  great  age,  set  out  on  a  journey  of  botanical  researchin  Paraguay. 


NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 


Stories  for  tbe  Strawjiekrt.  Party.     A  Gift  Book  for  Children.     By  Thrace 

Talmon.    Boston.     1857- 

A  series  of  very  pleasant  juvenile  stories,  gracefully  linked  together,  by  the 
author  of  "Edith  Hall."  They  are  well  fitted  to  interest  and  iustruct  chil- 
dren, while  the  book  is  rendered  attractive  by  its  neat  illustrations. 

New  Music. — From  Oliver  Ditson  we  have  received  a  volume  containing  the 
whole  of  Verdi's  "  Trovatoie,"  with  music,  Italian  and  English  words,  tho 
"  Forest  Fairy,"  as  sung  by  Madame  Gassier,  au  air  from  "  L'Elisire  d'Amore," 
"  Valliance  Polka,"  and  the  base  of  "  Stabat  Mater." 

Little  Dorritt.    2  vols.,  12mo.     Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Co. 

This  is  the  elegant  illustrated  library  edition — a  favorite  form  among  the 
many  styles  in  which  Mr.  Peterson  publishes  Dickens's  works.  This  pub- 
lisher deserves  great  credit  for  his  enterprise  iu  getting  out  Dickens's  last  in 
advance  of  every  one  else — paying  two  thousand  dollars  for  the  privilege.  The 
book  may  be  obtained  of  Shepard,  Clark  &  Brown,  Washington  Street. 

Tbe  Poetical  Works  of  John  Greexleaf  Whittieb.     Boston  :  Tickuor,  Fields 

&  Co.    1857.    2  vols.,  12nio. 

These  beautiful  "  blue  and  gold  "  volumes  comprise  everything  that  Whit- 
tier  has  written  to  the  present  date.  Many  of  them  are  among  the  most  ex- 
quisite productions  of  the  American  muse,  and  will  be  read  with  delight  by 
all  lovers  of  true  poetry  ;  while  not  a  few  are  such  as  will  hud  favor  only  with 
partizan  readers.     The  frontispiece  is  a  finely -en  graved  portrait  of  the  author. 
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EPITAPHS. 

These  lines  arc  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Mary,  York,  on  a 
tombstone  raised  to  the  memory  of  a  young  maid,  who  was  acci- 
dentally drowned  December  24,  1696  : 

"Nigh  to  the  river  Ouse,  in  York's  fair  city. 
Unto  this  pretty  maid  Death  showed  no  pity; 
As  soon  as  she  Jd  her  pail  with  water  filled. 
Came  Budden  Death,  and  Life  like  water  spilled." 

In  Hadlcigh  Churchyard,  Suffolk,  is  the  following-: 
"To  free  me  from  domestic  strife. 
Death  called  at  my  house,  but  he  spoko  with  my  wife. 
Susan,  wife  of  David  Patterson.  lies  here. 

October  19, 1706. 
Stop,  reader! — and,  if  not  in  a  hurry,  shed  a  tear." 

The  following  is  from  a  more  affectionate  husband.  It  is  in 
the  churchyard  of  Onibersley,  Worcestershire  : 

"  Sharp  was  her  wit,  mild  was  her  nature. 
A  tender  wife,  a  good-humored  creature." 

From  St.  Bartholomew's,  London  : 

"  Here  lies  William  Shaw,  an  attorney  at  law, 
If  he  is  not  blest,  what  will  become  of  all  the  rest?" 

To  the  memory  of  Peniah  Jukes,  Hackney: 

"A  maid  of  eighteen  we  have  laid  in  this  green, 
To  rest  herself  a  short  space; 
And  after  that  time  this  Rose  in  her  prime 
Shall  rise  up  again  by  God's  grace." 

From  Llangollen  Churchyard : 

"  Underneath  lieth  the  remains  of  Patrick  Jones,  son  of  Morris  and  Cathe- 
rine Jones,  of  this  town,  who  departed  this  life  December  1G,  1811,  aged  19. 
'  Our  life  is  but  a  winter's  day — 
Some  only  breakfast  and  away; 
Others  to  dinner  stay,  and  are  full  fed : 
The  oldest  man  but  sups  and  goes  to  bed. 
Large  is  his  debt  who  lingers  all  the  day, 
Who  goes  the  soonest  has  the  least  to  pay.' " 

From  the  churchyard  of  St.  Philip,  Birmingham  : 
"0,  cruel  Death ! — how  could  you  be  so  unkind 
To  take  him  before  and  leave  me  behind? 
You  should  have  taken  both  of  us,  if  either. 
Which  would  have  been  more  pleasing  to  the  survivor." 

Boston  Journal. 


GUY  FAWKES  IN  PARIS. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Manchester  Guardian  tells  the 
following  story  : — "  A  plan  did  exist,  not  only  for  putting  an  end 
to  the  emperor's  life,  but  for  committing  murder  wholesale,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  gunpowder  plot.  The  details  have  been  con- 
fined, with  comparatively  wonderful  secrecy,  to  the  people  about 
the  Tuilleries  and  prefecture  of  police.  The  affair  would  seem  to 
have  been  organized  for  some  tolerably  long  time,  and  the  mo- 
ment of  action  was  fixed  for  the  first  night  when  the  court  should 
visit  the  Theatre  Francais.  This  theatre,  situated  at  the  end  of 
the  Rue  Richelieu,  and  annexed  to  the  Palais  Royal,  is,  for  the 
greater  part,  built  over  a  ground  floor  of  shops.  Most  of  these 
are  occupied  by  tradesmen  well  known  to  the  authorities;  but  in 
the  narrow  and  somewhat  dark  passage  which  runs  from  one  en- 
trance door  of  the  theatre  into  the  Palais  Royal,  there  is  a  collec- 
tion of  small  shops,  one  of  which  was  unoccupied  and  had  es- 
caped the  notice  of  the  police.  This  line  of  shops  lies  immediately 
under  the  imperial  box  at  the  Theatre  Francais,  and  this  shop 
was  accordingly  hired  by  the  individuals  who  meditated  the  attack 
I  am  going  to  relate.  Little  by  little,  and,  as  they  hoped,  unper- 
ceived,  they  had  introduced  combustibles  of  all  sorts  into  this 
closed  shop,  which  was  thus  representing  Guy  Fawkes's  cellar. 
The  day  before  the  emperor's  visit,  however,  to  the  theatre,  to 
witness  the  performance  of  'Fiammina,'  the  locality  being  mi- 
nutely examined,  this  shop  excited  attention,  and  the  very  day  of 
the  state  visit  it  was  opened,  entered  into,  and  the  wholeof  what 
it  contained  was  discovered.  The  plan  had  been  to  blow  up  the 
imperial  box  and  all  that  side  of  the  theatre;  but  it  is  said  that 
had  the  combination  even  not  been  discovered,  there  was  not  a 
sutficient  quantity  of  combustibles  amassed  to  have  made  the  exe- 
cution possible." 

A    —  .♦    » 

THE  WORLD  OWES  ME  A  LIVING. 

No  such  thing,  Mr.  Fold-up-}"our-hands — the  world  owes  you 
not  a  single  sou  !     Yon  have  done  nothing  these  twenty  years  but 
consume  the  products  earned  by  the  sweat  of  other  men's  brows. 
"You  have  ate,  and  drunk,  and  slept — what  then? 
Why,  ate.  and  drunk,  and  slept  again." 

And  this  is  the  sum  total  of  your  life — and  the  "  world  owes 
you  a  living !"  What  have  you  done  for  it?  What  family  in 
distress  have  you  befriended  ?  What  products  have  you  created? 
What  miseries  have  you  alleviated?  What  errors  have  you  re- 
moved ?  What  arts  have  you  perfected  ?  The  world  owes  you  a 
living!  Idle  man,  never  was  there  a  more  absurd  idea!  You 
have  been  a  tax — a  sponge  upon  the  world  ever  since  you  came 
into  it.  It  is  your  creditor  to  a  vast  amount.  Your  liabilities  are 
immense,  your  assets  are  nothing,  and  you  say  the  world  is  owing 
you.  Go  to  !  The  amount  in  which  you  stand  indebted  to  the 
world  is  more  than  you  will  ever  have  power  to  liquidate.  You 
owe  the  world  the  labor  of  your  own  strong  arras,  and  all  the  skill 
in  work  they  might  have  gained;  you  owe  the  world  the  labor  of 
that  brain  of  yours,  the  sympathy  of  that  heart,  the  energies  of 
your  being  ;  you  owe  the  world  the  whole  moral  and  intellectual 
capabilities  of  a  man  !  Awake,  then,  from  that  dreamy,  do-noth- 
ing state  of  slothfulness  in  which  you  live,  and  let  us  no  longer 
hear  the  false  assertion  that  the  world  is  owing  you,  until  you 
have  done  something  to  satisfy  the  just  demand  to  which  we  have 
referred. — Olive  Branch. 


BATHING  BY  TURKISH  LADIES. 

When  a  Turkish  lady  bathes,  her  attire  is  first  removed.  An 
attendant  takes  a  glove  (every  day  it  is  a  new  glove)  of  undressed, 
silk.  With  the  disengaged  hand  she  pours  over  her  mistress  basin 
after  basin  of  warm  water.  Then,  by  means  of  a  gentle  friction  of 
the  glove,  she  slowly  removes  the  salts  and  impurities  deposited 
on  the  skin.  This  done,  the  attendant  covers  the  lady  from  head 
to  foot,  by  means  of  a  mop  of  downy  silk,  with  a  hither  made  of 
a  particular  emollient  soap.  Upon  this  soap,  which  is  a  kind  be- 
lieved to  be  peculiar  to  Turkey,  depends  much  of  the  pencil-like 
softness  and  snowy  whiteness  of  the  skin,  for  which  refined  East- 
ern women  are  so  remarkable  ;  it  has  the  reputation  of  removing 
stains,  spots  and  freckles  not  deeply  marked  into  the  cuticle.  This 
part  having  been  carefully  performed,  the  lady  is  again  deluged  in 
water,  heated  to  about  120  degrees,  aud  poured  over  her  person 
from  a  silver  basin.  Large  towels  of  the  finest  muslin,  richly  em- 
broidered with  flowers  and  gold,  are  then  wrapped  around  her, 
and  she  is  led  into  au  apartment,  where,  reclining  on  a  heap  of 
cushions,  she  sinks  into  a  soft,  dream-like  languor,  that  might  be- 
come faintness  were  it  not  for  the  assiduity  with  which  she  is 
fanned. — Oscauijuns  Turkey  and  the  Turks. 
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Editorial  fttelange. 

Tho  2i»tli  annual  fair  of  tho  American  Institute  will  commence 
nt  the  Crystal  Palace,  KTe*  JTork,  Septcmbci  15,  and  close  Octo- 
ber 29. "  Clermont,"  the  esti f  the  Into  Chancellor  Living- 
ston, nt  Tivoli,  New  fork,  was  6old,  lately.  Ii  con  wtcd  of  abonl 
200  acres  of  land,  and  »   lion  e  some  sixty  years  old.     It  was 

bought  by  the  Misses  Clnrkson  for  861,250. "Thoro  arc  onlj 

two  had  things  iii  this  world,"  soye  Hannah  More,— "sin  and 

bile." A  new  Anglo-Aniei'ienn    company  lias    Iutii    fn  ineil   to 

work  the  gold  mines  on  the  Rappahannock,  Virginia.  A  top  of 
the  ore  taken  to  England,  and  reduced  in  tho  preeoncc  of  nume- 
rous metallurgists  ami  scientific  men,  produced  one  o ■<•,  seven 

pennyweights  and  seven  grains  of  gold. The  chestnut  tree 

dab  been   transplanted  into  Indie  from  China, Acompttnj 

has  been  formed  in  England,  the  object  proposed  being  the  con- 
struction and  working  of  vessels  composed  of  several  sections, 
joined  each  into  the  other,  and  admitting  of  being  readily  discon- 
nected.     I  me  epginO,  it  is  stated,  will  suffice  to  work  three  6Ct8  of 

sections;  one  set  loading  at  one  port,  a  second  discharging  at 
another  port,  while  tho  third  is  performing  the  voyage  between  the 
ports  of  loading  and  discharge. The  late  Stephen  C. Phillips, 

of  Salem,  had   810,000    insurance  on  his  life. Professor  Em- 

mons,  in  his  recent  report  to  the  legislature  of  North  Carolina, 
mentions  the  discovery  in  the  sedimentary  rocks  of  Montgomery 
county,  in  that  State,  of  fossils  of  an  age  believed  to  be  anterior 

to  any  provious  discoveries  of  traces  of  animal  life. James  L. 

Birch  has  been  awarded  the  contract  for  n  Bend-weekly  mail  from 
Sau  Francisco   to   San    Diego,    Cal.,   at  the  rate  of  $150,000  per 

annum. An  ingenious   method  of  excluding  rats  and  other 

vermin  from  corn  ricks  or  Blacks,  is  to  obtain  a  set  of  cast-iron 
pillars  so  formed  that  an  animal  ascending  to  the  top  finds  him- 
self at  bay,  being  coveted  with  an  impenetrable  dome  or  cap  of 
iron  placed  on  the  top  of  each  pillar.  With  these  pillars  the 
farmer  can  readily  construct  a  stack  frame  from  any  waste  timber 

found  on  the  farm. The  dry  dock  at  the  Charlestown  Navy 

Yard  is  to  be  extended  65  feet,  making  the  entire  length,  when  it 
is  finished,  298  feet;  and  it  will  take  a  long  time  to  complete  the 

Vork. The  French  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences 

lias  proposed  the  following  subject  for  the  prize  of  1858: — "To 
describe,  in  a  philosophical  and  moral  point  of  view,  the  various 
influences  of  punishments  on  the  ideas,  sentiments  and  habits  of 

those  on   whom  they  are  inflicted." There  are  six  uniform" 

volunteer  military  companies  in  Norfolk. Consumption  pre- 
vails very  largely  in  England,  as  in  the  United  States.  Out  of 
45,000  annual  deaths  which  occur  in  the  metropolitan  districts, 

5000  are  caused  by  consumption. A  new  fuel,  secured   by 

patent,  has  been  introduced.  It  is  mode  of  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  coke  and  coal,  and  then  burned  to  coke.  The  previous- 
made  coke  is  pulverized,  as  is  also  the  coal,  and  mixed  with  the 
rest  of  the  charge  of  coal  intended  for  the  production  of  coke. 
Coke  made  in  this  manner  may  be  burned  in  retorts,  or  in  the 
ordinary  coke  ovens.  The  ground  coke  varies  with  the  quality  of 
coal  used  for  cooking.     The  heat  resulting  from  its  combustion  is 

intense. There  is  a  grove  of  trees  in  California  averaging 

from  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  to  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  feet  in  height. The  beauty  of  Indian  names  when  trans- 
lated is  all  humbug.  Mississippi  means  no  such  thing  as  "  Father 
of  Waters,"  but  simply  "  Big  Water,  or  Big  River."  An  ex- 
change says  that  Niagara  means  "  Hark  to  the  thunder."  It  does 
not.    In  the  Tuscarora  language,  Niagara  signifies  nearly  the 

same  as  "Big  water-tumble." A  monument  has  been  erected 

to  the  memory  of  Henry  Clay,  at  Lexington,  Ky. Sleeping 

in  the  tropics,  under  the  brilliant  light  of  the  moon,  is  said  to  pro- 
duce twists  in  the  neck,  injury  to  the  eyes,  and  distortion  of  the 
mouth.  The  character  and  effects  of  the  moon's  rays  are  subjects 
much  discussed  by  eminent  naturalists,  such  for  instance  as  Hum- 
boldt.  The  amphitheatre  erected  in  the  Agricultural  Fail- 
Grounds  for  the  late  railroad  celebration  in  St.  Louis,  cost  5530,000  ; 
and  the  whole  expenditure  for  the  improvement  and  ornament  of 

the  grounds  for  the  occasion  exceeded  550,000. Hume,  the 

spiritualist,  has  not  been   very  successful   since  his    return   to 

Europe. The  landlords  of  the  sailor  boarding-houses  in  New 

York  have  formed  an  association  for  the  purpose  of  obstructing 
the  movement  in  regard  to  seamen's  advanced  wages. 


A  new  Fertilizer. — M.  Biehcs,  a  noted  French  agriculturist, 
has  invented  a  manure  whieh  is  to  be  applied  in  a  new  way ;  the 
seed  is  to  be  coated  with  it  before  sowing.  We  have  no  more  faith 
in  these  infinitesimal  manures  than  a  Scotch  laborer,  who,  when 
his  employer  told  him  of  a  new  fertilizer  which  might  be  earned 
in  one  of  his  waistcoat  pockets,  replied,  "  Ay,  laird,  and  I'm 
thinkin'  ye  may  carry  the  crops  in  the  other." 


An  old  Soldier. — Old  Marshal  Radetsky,  who  lately  resigned 
the  command  of  the  Austrian  forces  in  Italy,  is  ninety-one  years 
old.     He  has  been  the  faithful  tool  of  despotism  all  his  life.  , 


Style. — Inelegant  writers,  who  think  to  appear  original  by 
distorting  the  English  language,  should  remember  that  tricks  of 
style  do  not  hide  poverty  of  thought. 

The  Latest. — Why  is  the  money  owed  by  the  United  States 
like  the  report  of  a  cannon  1  Because  it  is  a  debt  o'nation 
(detonation). 

Happiness. — To  have  plenty  of  work  to  do,  and  to  be  well 
paid  for  it,  is  about  the  happiest  lot  that  a  mortal  need  expect. 


Sour  Grapes. — A  poor  fellow  who  couldn't  obtain  a  discount, 
asserted  that  "  bank-bills  were  make-believe  money." 


ffiMawatoe  (ffiatljcriutjs. 

The  fh  in  making  ravage  in  the  wheal  in  the  ea  tern  coantiea 
of  Maryland. 

Seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy-nine  emigrants 
orived  at  New  York  lately  in  one  'I 

FromJanuan    I  toJu      I  car,  51,944,119  feet  of  lumber 

h;i  i  o  l>e<  n    ui  ■  '■;.  ed  W   Dan  -  n 

In  Philadelphia  there  ere  nine  medical  chool  ,  attended  bj 
1500  student*. 

it  lias  been  decided  (hat  all  article*  ncnt  in  a  box  by  mail,  with- 
out a  letter  in  tie-  Iftme,  one  not  mailable  matter. 

The  govern^  of  Illinois,  In  his  recent  message,  expressed  the 
belief  that  the  revenue  of  the  Illhtoi  I  !cntral  Railroad  will  soon 
pay  the  whole  oJtp*ensc  of  tho  State  government. 

Miss  Maria  Mitchell,  the  female  astronomer  of  Nantucket,  re 
cently  sailed  f<n-  Europe,  and  will  remain  a  year  or  two  abroad, 
in  the  prosecution  of  her  scientific  investigations! 

A  grainbbiii'j-hter  (if  Jb-nrv  Clay  whs  married  in  Pawnee  VttI- 
ley,  Ky.,  recently.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Col.  Henry  Clay,  Who 
was  killed  in  MekfCO. 

The  town  of  Jneksonport,  Arkansas,  has  been  almost  entirely 
reduced  to  osnos.  Tho  whole  business  portion  of  the  town  was 
consumed,  with  an  estimated  loss  of  $150,000 

iniman  announces  an  opera  sisason  at  the  Academy  of  Music, 
commencing  in  September.  Signorina  Pozzolini  of  the  Italian 
opera,  Paris',  has  been  engaged  at  $4000  per  month. 

The  Central  Bank  of  Frederickton,  N.  B.,  was  broken  Open 
ami  robbed  of  a  large  amount  of  money  in  £&  notes  and  gold,  re- 
cently. The  officers  of  the  bank  offer  a  reward  of  two  thousand 
dollars  for  the  detection  ami  conviction  of  the  burglars. 

A  vein  of  copper  two  ami  a  half  feet  111  width,  has  been  dis- 
covered near  Elk  Run,  Fauquier  county,  Va.  A  company  of 
capitalists  have  purchased  the  estate,  comprising  150  acres",  and 

intend  to  give  the  mine  a  trial. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette  says  that  he  has 
watched  the  crops  for  forty  years,  and  he  thinks  that  in  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois  and  Keiitueky,  there  will  be  a  larger  crop  of 
wheat  harvested  the  coming  season  than  ever  before. 

A  Cincinnati  landlord  gave  a  man  liquor  until  lie  was  drunk, 
and  then  administered  an  unmerciful  beating  because  he  would 
not  pay  for  it.  The  justice  gave  him  the  choice  of  paying  a  tine 
of  S100,  or  the  dungeon  on  bread  and  water  for  ten  days.  lie 
forked  over  the  cash. 

It  is  said  that  the  shah  of  i*er?ia  is  very  anxious  for  the  com- 
mencement of  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States  and 
designs  sending  an  embassy  to  this  country.  He  attributes  the 
failure  of  the  house  of  representatives  to  make  an  appropriation 
for  a  legation  to  Persia  to  English  intrigues  at  Washington ! 

There  is  a  great  scarcity  Of  engineers  in  the  navy.  The  depart- 
ment will  recall  all  now  on  detailed  duty,  including  those  in  the 
coast  surveys,  and  still  be  wanting  for  steamers  to  be  fitted  out  for 
sea  five  engineers,  six  assistant  engineers,  eight  second  assistants, 
and  ten  third  assistants. 

The  eminent  astronomers,  Bonne  and  Hind,  have  gone  over 
all  the  calculations  in  reference  to  the  expected  comet,  and  they 
conclude  that  in  1858,  or  somewhere  between  1858  and  I860,  the 
comet  will  appear ;  but  the  attempt  to  designate  the  day,  or  even 
the  year,  of  its  appearance,  they  regard  as  preposterous.  There 
are  no  data  for  so  exact  an  estimate. 

A  Pennsylvania  judge  has  decided  that  a  hotel  is  a  tavern,  and 
a  landlord  is  obliged  to  take  in  anybody  that  comes  along  and 
asks  for  accommodations,  however  suspicious  may  be  his  appear- 
ance ;  and  the  landlord  has  no  right  to  turn  anybody  away, 
whether  he  could  pay  for  lodgings  or  not.  His  honor  said  tliis 
was  clearly  the  object  of  the  law. 

The  board  of  visitors  to  "West  Point  Academy  have  made  an 
important  report,  containing  several  suggestions.  They  question 
the  pi'opriety  of  the  severe  discipline  maintained,  recommend  an 
increase  of  the  number  of  appointments,  an  extension  of  the 
privileges  of  the  cadets,  and  a  thorough  change  in  the  military 
organization  of  the  academy. 

The  good  people  of  Handsboro,  Miss.,  were  recently  thrown 
into  great  consternation  by  rinding  the  earth  "  nearly  covered  with 
young  frogs."  Fears  of  a  pestilence,  such  an  one  as  was  visited 
on  the  rebellious  Egyptians,  were  beginning  to  prevail,  when,  to 
the  equal  astonishment,  and,  we  doubt  not,  satisfaction  of  the  peo- 
ple, all  the  frogs  snddeidy  disappeared. 

A  man  named  Charles  Bird — and  a  very  nice  "  bird  "  he  must 
be — is  travelling  in  Pennsylvania,  endeavoring  to  recruit  wives 
for  the  Utah  Saints.  He  held  forth  at  the  market  house  lately, 
but  was  interrupted  by  the  police,  who  broke  up  the  meeting  to 
prevent  the  Mormon  Bird  from  being  mobbed  by  the  indignant 
people. 

Gen.  Cass  is  strict  in  his  personal  habits,  he  will  not  dine  out 
if  he  can  help  it,  and  goes  to  bed  at  ten  o'clock,  P.  M.  When  at 
Paris,  at  balls  at  his  own  house,  he  would  quietly  slip  oft'  to  bed 
at  the  same  hour,  leaving  his  wife  and  three  daughters  to  entertain 
the  company  present.  This  regime  accounts  for  his  unwonted 
vigor  at  the  advanced  age  of  75  years. 

A  barrel  labelled  "  coffee,"  consigned  to  a  Michigan  merchant, 
was  injured  on  being  unloaded  from  a  car  at  Buffalo,  and  the 
cooper  who  was  called  to  repair  it  found  the  bulk  of  the  contents 
to  be  gunpowder.  The  offence  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  S2000, 
and  the  parties  to  the  fraud  will  doubtless  be  made  to  sweat  for 
their  attempt  to  save  twenty  dollars  on  the  freight. 

A  young  man  named  Nelson  Oathout  lately  put  some  obstruc- 
tions on  the  track  of  the  Northern  (X.  Y.)  Railroad,  near  Water- 
ford,  hut  was  discovered  by  the  engineer  and  fireman  of  an  ap- 
proaching train,  who  gave  chase  and  captured  him.  The  rascal 
said  he  did  it  to  "see  the  fire  fly."  The  brain  had  a  narrow 
escape  from  destruction. 

An  old  Dutchman  has  been  astonishing  the  people  of  Roches- 
ter by  swallowing  pebble  stones  in  public.  He  put  his  hands  be- 
hind him,  and  allowed  people  to  drop  into  his  month  stones  vary- 
ing in  size  from  a  chestnut  to  an  ordinary  pipe-bowl.  He  swal- 
lowed them  readily,  smacking  his  chops  as  if  he  relished  them 
hugely.  He  says  he  has  swallowed  stones  since  he  was  eighteen 
years  of  age,  and  never  suffered  any  inconvenience  from  the 
practice. 

In  Lancaster,  Pa.,  lately,  a  lady  was  walking  out,  with  a  little 
dog  as  her  beau,  when  a  tall,  gruff- looking  hound  made  a  rush  at 
the  little  dog.  The  latter  very  nimbly  skipped  around  the  lady, 
and  disappeared.  The  hound  looked  first  this  side,  then  that, 
then  up  into  the  air,  and  after  taking  a  turn  about  the  lady,  walked 
oft'  in  great  astonishment ;  thereupon  the  little  dog,  wagging  his 
tail  with  exeeeding  joy  at  his  escape,  emerged  from  under  the 
ample  folds  of  the  lady's  crinoline. 


jforngn  Items. 


At  the  Mle  <>f  lereral  of  Paul  Dclaroche's  pictures,  which  took 
place  at  Paris,  lately,  the  prices  obtained  »»•!%•  very  high. 

There  is  a  glut  ol  '  tl-  now  in   -  inoplo 

market,  and  the  price  of  bandsomt  >roe  down  from 

■ 

bi  consequence  ol  the  opening  oJ  thi  Macon  and  Culoz  Bail- 
way  section,  the  journey  from  Pari  formed 
in  ihiif- 

A  return  haajtuH  been  published  of  thi 

tiers  captured  by  Kill'  pirates  oil'  the  coast  of  Morocco  since 
January  1,  1850.  They  are  eight  in  numl/er — four  of  them  have 
been  re-CSptnred. 

Some  dromedaries  recently  sent  by  the  viceroy  of  Egypt  as  a 
|.i  em  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  Hi.  hare  attracted  much  curi- 
osity at  Mar  1  itey  hare  been  employed  drawing  n 
piece  of  artillery  and  its  ammunition  wagon. 

The  amount  of  public  monej  expended  for  the  support  of  I 
lisli  paupers  the  hut  year  was  ten  millions  of  dollars,  or  very 
nearly.    Then  i    -■>  decrease  of  pauperism  in  every  English  county 

but  one,  and  that  is  Durham. 

The  monster  iron  steamship  Great  Be  tern  belong!  to  meml>ent 
of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  in  London,  who  subscribed 
$2,600,000  fur  building  it.     This  amount  and  the  result  exhibit 

the  character  of  the   institution,    and    their   ability    to    accomplish 

what  they  undertake. 

Saniis  of  Colo. 


A  generous  man  will  place  the  benefits  he  rotifers  beneath 

his  feet;  those  he  receives,  nearest  his  heart. —  Talleyrand. 

We  may  do  a  very  good   action  and   not   be  a  good  man, 

but  we  cannot  do  a  very  ill  one  and  not  be  an  ill  man. — JtictU. 

....  Ii*  you  wish  to  appear  agreeable  in  society,  you  must  ton- 
sent  to  be  taught  many  things  which  you  know  already. — 'Juliey- 
rand. 

....  Proud  men  never  liave  friends ;  neither  in  prosperity  be- 
cause they  know  nobody,  nor  in  adversity  because  nobody  knows 
them. — Afonttath. 

....  Every  man  has  in  his  own  life,  follies  enough,  in  his  own 
mind  trouble  enough,  in  liis  own  fortunes  evil  enough,  without 
being  curious  after  the  atfuirs  of  others. — Lucon. 

Experience  teaches,  it  is  true,  but  she  never  teaches  in 

time.  Each  event  brings  its  lesson,  and  the  lesson  is  remembered, 
but  the  same  event  never  oecurs  again. — Mvnkton. 

....  The  cause  of  freedom  is  identified  with  the  destinies  of 
humanity,  and  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  it  gain*  ground, 
by-and-by  will  be  a  common  gain  to  all  those  who  desire  it. — 
Kossuth. 

....  Fools  measure  actions  after  they  are  done  by  events  ;  wise 
men  beforehand,  by  the  rules  of  reason  and  right.  The  former 
look  to  the  end  to  judge  of  the  act.  Let  mc  look  to  the  act,  and 
leave  the  end  to  God. — Swift, 


Jofert's  Bucgct. 

A  wise  man  will  speak  well  of  his  neighbor,  love  his  wife,  and 
take  a  home  newspaper,  and  pay  for  it  in  advance. 

A  fellow  "  out  West  "  being  asked  what  made  him  bald,  replied, 
"  The  girls  had  pulled  his  hair  out  by  pulling  him  into  their 
windows." 

A  rural  poet,  in  describing  his  lady-love,  says  :  "  She  is  grace- 
ful as  a  water-lily,  while  her  breath  is  like  an  armful  of  clover." 
His  case  is  certainly  approaching  a  crisis. 

Kousseau  used  to  say,  "  that  to  write  a  good  love-letter,  you 
ought  to  begin  without  knowing  what  you  mean  to  say,  and  to 
finish  without  knowing  what  you  have  written." 

At  a  concert  in  Wisconsin,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  song 
"  There's  a  good  time  coming,"  a  country  farmer  got  up  and  ex- 
claimed :  "Mister,  couldn't  you  fix  the  date? — tiiat  is  what  we 
want.    Just  give  us  the  date,  mister !" 

A  wit  being  asked  by  a  seedy  poet  whether  he  thought  he  had 
ever  written  anything  that  would  live,  replied  :  "  Before  you  trou- 
ble yourself  on  that  score,  I  advise  you  to  write  something  that 
will  let  you  live." 

An  English  gentleman  stepped  up  to  give  his  testimony : 
"  There  was  a  vast  ewowd  gittin"  abour  him  ;  hand  one  said  U.e 
man  was  killed,  hand  another  said  the  same  ;  hand  1  hexclaimed, 
with  a  loud  voice,  '  ilif  the  man  is  killed,  why  don't  you  stand 
back  and  give  'im  a  little  hair  .'' " 


THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 

THE    FAVORITE   WEEKLY    MISCELLANEOUS    JOURKAL. 

DESIGNED   FOR   THE   HOME   CIUCLE. 

This  long  established  and  well  known  weekly  paper,  after  devtn  ytars  of 
unequalled  prosperity  and  popularity,  has  become  a  '*  household  word  "  ntm 
Maine  to  California,  gladdening  the  fireside  of  rich  and  poor,  in  town  and 
country,  all  over  the  vide  extent  of  the  United  States.  It  should  be  a  weekly 
visitor  to  every  American  home,  because 

[£^*  It  is  just  such  a  paper  as  any  father,  brotherj  or  friend  would  intro- 
duce to  the  family  circle. 

2^*  It  is  printed  on  the  finest  satin-surfaced  paper,  with  new  type,  and  in 
a  neat  and  beautiful  stjle. 

B^5*  It  is  of  the  mammoth  size,  yet  contains  no  advertisements  in  its  eight 
super  rojal  pages. 

fty*-  It  is  devoted  to  news,  tales,  poems,  stories  of  the  sea,  discoveries,  mis- 
ccllauy.  wit  and  humor. 

EJ3?=*  It  is  carefully  edited  by  M.  M.  Ballou,  who  has  sixteen  years  of  edito- 
rial experience  in  Boston. 

3^=*  It  contains  in  its  large,  well  filled  and  deeply  interesting  pages  not 
one  vulgar  word  or  line. 

tfcr°*  It  uumhers  among  its  regular  contributors  the  best  male  and  female 
writers  in  the  country. 

tfy  Its  tales,  while  they  absorb  the  reader,  cultivate  a  taste  for  all  that  is 
good  and  beautiful  in  humanity. 

^y  It  is  acknowledged  that  the  good  influence  of  such  a  p3per  in  the  home 
circle  is  almost  incalculable. 

\£y  Its  suggestive  pages  provoke  in  the  young  an  inquiring  spirit,  and  add 
to  their  store  of  knowledge. 

0="  Its  columns  are  free  from  politics  and  all  jarring  topics,  its  object  be- 
ing to  make  home  happy. 

O2*  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  it  has  for  year?  been  so  popular  a  favorite 
throughout  the  country. 

TEKMS:— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year 82  00 

4  subscribers.    "      "    • 7  00 

10  "  "      "    1510 

Any  person  sending  us  twelve  subscribers  at  the  last  rate,  shall  receive  the 
thirteenth  copy  gratis. 

Any  postmaster  can  receive  a  copy  of  the  paper  to  his  own  address  at  the 
lowest  club  rate.     O""  Sample  copies  sent  when  desired. 

Published  every  Saturday,  by  M.  M.  BALLOU. 

No.  22  Winter  Street,  Boston. 
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THE   DUKE    OF    CAMBRIDGE,    COMMANDER  IN  CHIEF  OF  THE  BRITISH  ARMY. 


H.  R.  H.  THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 

We  present  on  this  page  a  remarkably  fine  portrait  of  his  royal 
highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Brit- 
ish army,  the  work  being  a  very  admirable  specimen  of  wood 
engraving,  showing  how  much  effect  and  character  can  be  given 
to  this  style  of  illustration.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  is  a  charac- 
ter often  alluded  to  in  the  papers  of  the  day,  from  the  prominent 
position  he  occupies,  and  our  readers  will  therefore  be  glad  to  pre- 
serve his  likeness.     His  name  is  also  associated  with  the  sanguin- 


ary drama  of  the  Crimean  war.  The  duke  is  a  grandson  of 
George  HI.,  and  cousin  of  Queen  Victoria.  At  the  opening  of 
the  late  war  with  Russia,  he  went  out  with  the  British  troops  as 
brigadier-general,  and  was  first  under  fire  at  the  terrible  battle  of 
the  Alma.  His  second  field,  if  we  remember  rightly,  was  Inker- 
mann,  a  day  never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  shared  its  glories. 
As  an  officer,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  did  not  manifest  any  great 
abilities,  but  as  a  soldier,  he  gave  proof  of  that  unflinching  courage 
which  i3  the  heritage  of  all  Englishmen. 


AN  INDIAN  LEGEND. 

The  following  Indian  le- 
gend relative  to  the  spirit- 
home  of  Washington  is  from 
Morgan's  League  of  the  Iro- 
quois. It  is  curious,  as  show- 
ing the  estimation  in  which 
the  father  of  his  country  was 
held  by  this  singular  people, 
and  their  idea  of  future  feli- 
city : — "  Among  the  modern 
beliefs  engrafted  upon  the 
ancient  faith  of  the  Iroquois, 
there  is  one  which  is  worthy 
of  particular  notice.  It  re- 
lates to  Washington.  Ac- 
cording to  their  present  be- 
lief, no  white  man  ever  reached 
the  Indian  heaven.  Not  being 
created  by  the  Great  Spirit, 
no  provision  was  made  for 
him  in  their  schemes  of  theo- 
logy. He  was  excluded  both 
from  heaven  and  the  place  of 
punishment.  But  an  excep- 
tion was  made  in  favor  of 
Washington .  Because  of  his 
justice  and  benevolence  to 
the  Indian,  he  stood  pre- 
eminent above  all  other  white 
men.  When,  in  the  year 
1783,  the  Indians  were  aban- 
doned by  their  British  allies, 
and  left  to  make  their  own 
terms  with  the  American  gov- 
ernment, the  Iroquois  were 
more  exposed  in  severe  mea- 
sure than  the  other  tribes  in 
their  alliance.  At  this  criti- 
cal moment,  Washington  in- 
terfered in  their  behalf,  as  the 
protector  of  Indian  rights 
and  the  advocate  of  a  policy 
then  of  the  most  enlightened 
justice  and  humanity.  After 
his  death,  he  was  mourned 
by  the  Iroquois  as  a  benefac- 
tor of  their  race,  and  his 
memory  was  cherished  with 
reverence  and  affection.  A 
belief  was  spread  among  them 
that  the  Great  Spirit  had  re- 
ceived, in  a  celestial  residence 
upon  the  plains  of  heaven, 
the  only  white  man  whose 
deed  had  entitled  him  to  the 
heavenly  favor.  Just  at  the 
entrance  of  heaven,  is  a  wall 
enclosure,  the  ample  grounds 
of  which  are  laid  with  avenues 
and  shaded  walks.  Within 
is  a  spacious  mansion,  con- 
structed in  the  shape  of  a  fort. 
Every  object  that  could  please 
a  cultivated  taste  renders  it  a 
happy  dwelling-place  for  the 
immortal  Washington.  The 
faithful  Indian,  as  he  enters 
heaven,  passes  the  enclosure. 
He  sees  the  illustrious  inmate 
as  he  walks  to  and  fro  in 
quiet  meditation.  But  no 
word  passes  his  lips.  Dressed 
in  his  uniform,  and  in  a  per- 
fect state  of  felicity,  he  is  des- 
tined to  remain  through  eter- 
nity in  the  solitary  enjoyment 
of  the  celestial  residence  pre- 
pared for  him  by  the  Great 
Spirit."       

MATCHES. 

The  friction  match  is  now, 
says  the  "Life  Illustrated/' 
"a  necessary  of    life,"    yet 
twenty-five  years  ago  there 
was  not  a  friction  match  in 
existence.       Savages,    from 
the  earliest  periods,  procured 
fire  by  the  friction  of  one  dry 
stick  upon  another;  but  civil- 
ized nations,  from  time  out 
of  mind,  used  flint,  steel  and 
tinder.      Some  thirty  years 
ago,  the  sulphur  match  came 
into  partial  use,  dipped  in  a 
mixture  of  sugar  and  chlorate 
of  potash ;  this  was  set  on 
fire  bv  plunging  it  in  a  small 
bottle'of  concentrated  sulphu- 
ric acid,  which  accompanied 
the  box  of  matches.     Some 
other  kinds  of  matches,  some- 
thing similar,  preceded  these 
by  a  few  years,   and  some 
succeeded  them.      In    1832, 
the  true  friction  match,  called 
in  Europe  "  Congreve,"  first 
made  its  appearance.    These 
first  were  set  on  fire  by  draw- 
in"  them  quickly  through  a 
piece   of   folded    sand-paper 
that  accompanied  the  match- 
es in  the  box,  which,  contain- 
ing 24  matches,  sold  at  retail 
for  12  1-2   cents.     In   1834, 
phosphorus  began  to  be  used 
in  the  manufacture;  and  soon  after  saltpetre,  instead  of  chlorate 
of  potash-  and  now  the  best  matches  are  made  of  phosphorus  4, 
red  lead  5    smalt  2.     From  1834,  friction  matches  rapidly  im- 
proved and  rapidly  cheapened.     Thousands  of  men,  and  large 
amounts  of  capital,  are  now  employed  in  their  manufacture,  both 
in  Europe  and  America.     In   1850,  in  France,  20  tons  of  phos- 
phorus, 112  tons  of  saltpetre,  and  1350  tons  ot  sulphur  were  used 
for  matches;  and  the  manufactured  matches  exceeded  5000  tons. 
— Rural  New  Yorker. 
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THE  FOUNTAIN  ON  THE  COMMON.. 

Oar  artist,  Mr.  Homer,  lias  furnished  as  on  tins  pago  with  a 
delightful  sketch  of  a  scene  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  Bostonian 
— ihe  Fountain  on  the  Common.  Tlic  banks  which  rise  on  either 
side,  intersected  with  walks  and.  shaded  by  graceful  forest-trees, 
are  filled  with  promenadcrs,  with  children  and  their  parents  and, 
nurses.  A  miniature  schooner  is  dashing  away  on  the  pond  to 
the  delight  of  its  young  owners,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  the  Foun- 
tain rears  its  pure  column  of  silver  that  shivers  into  spangles  when 
it  attains  its  highest  elevation.  This,  ns  our  distant  readers  may 
require  to  be  informed,  is  but  one  and  the  simplest  form  of  the 
fountain,  which  is  constructed  to  executo  a  variety  of  beautiful 
changes.  We  have  chosen  to  represent  it  under  a  moderate  head 
of  water,  in  order  to  display  the  surrounding  scene,  for  during  its 


fullest  display,  its  moving  arches  occupy  a  wide  space,  and  the 
whole  surrounding  air  is  filled  with  a  soft  veil  of  mist.  Well  do 
we  remember  the  first  appearance  of  the  naiad  from  Lake  Cochitu- 
nto  as  the  finale  of  the  celebration  of  the  gift  of  water  to  the  city. 
An  immense  concourse  thronged  the  hills  and  malls  as  far  as  eye 
conld  reach.  The  whole  day  (October  25,  1848)  had  been  occu- 
pied in  rejoicings,  and  the  celebration  was  one  of  the  most  excit- 
ing and  interesting  our  city  ever  witnessed.  At  sunrise  one  hun- 
dred guns  had  been  fired,  and  all  the  bells  of  the  churches  rung. 
The  streets  had  been  decorated  with  flags,  triumphal  arches  and 
mottoes,  tho  troops  had  been  reviewed  on  the  Common  by  the 
governor,  a  magnificent  procession,  occupying  over  two  horn's  in 
passing  any  given  point,  had  filed  through  the  streets,  and  now 
with  a  mingling  of  banners,  plumes  and  arms  and  a  sea  of  up- 


turned faces,  had  halted  upon  the  spot  represented  in  our  engraT- 
ing.  It  was  four  o'clock  when  they  reached  the  Pond,  and 
the  ceremonies  there  commenced  by  singing  a  hymn  to  the  tunc  of 
Old  Hundred  by  the  imraenw  assembly,  led  by  the  Handel  and 
Hadyn  Society.  After  a  prayer  from  Rev.  Dr.  .Sharp,  the  mayor 
arose  and  said,  "  Citizens  of  Boston,  it  has  l>een  proposed  that 
pure  water  be  introduced,  into  the  city.  All  who  arc  in  favor  of 
the  proposition  will  please  to  say  aye."  A  tremendous  shout  of 
"  aye  "  arose  from  all  parts  of  the  Common,  and  the  Fountain 
burst  forth,  scattering  its  sparkles  and  its  freshness  all  about. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  citizens  broke  forth  in  a  tremendous  chorus 
that  woke  the  echoes  of  the  hills  for  miles  around,  and  the  roar  of 
the  multitude  mingled  with  the  booming  of  artillery,  announcing 
the  intelligence  that  the  waters  of  Lake  Cochimate  were  in  the  city. 


THE   FOUNTAIN   ON   BOSTON   COMMON. 
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A  WILD  3T0EY  OF  THE  TROPICS. 


BY  JOHN   n.   WILLIAMS,   M.   D.* 

CHAPTER  I. 

JOAQUIN    REQUIEM. 

At  the  period  in  which  the  singular  events  forming  the  founda- 
tion of  this  drama  transpired,  the  maritime  world  offered  a  spectacle 
perhaps  unique  in  the  annals  of  its  history.  The  celehrated  Dutch 
navy  had  not  yet  swept  the  seas  of  all  rivals  ;  the  English  marine 
was  yet  unbuilt;  the  French  nobility  considered  the  colonics  as 
vile  spots,  where  only  Gascon  cadets  could  go  without  compromis- 
ing their  coat  of  arms.  Thus,  the  Spanish  nation,  master  of  the 
Indies,  could  ballast  their  galleons  with  ingots  of  gold  and  silver. 
The  Spaniards  had  either  exterminated  or  subdued  the  Indians, 
banishing  the  most  indomitable  of  them  to  the  depths  of  the  woods, 
far  from  their  burning  huts,  and  there  these  poor  wretches  nestled 
their  cabins  in  the  midst  of  mangroves.  The  more  docile  ones 
worked  in  the  mines,  or  engaged  in  pearl  fishing,  the  Spaniards 
appropriating  all  their  labor.  The  Inquisition  at  Madrid  reigned 
over  a  hundred  cities  in  the  rich  countries  of  South  America  and 
the  Antilles.  At  the  time  we  commence  this  history,  every  port 
contained  a  fleet  of  merchant  vessels  charged  for  the  Peninsula. 

For  many  months,  however,  all  these  ships  remained  ingloriously 
at  anchor,  without  daring  to  go  to  sea.  Strange  thing !  Proud 
and  powerful  Spain  was  afraid  of  some  hundred  ragged  pirates, 
hawks  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  who  had  chosen  for  an  observatory 
a  rock  six  leagues  round,  called.  Turtle  Island.  It  is  only  by 
fabulous  exploits  and  the  miraculous  heroism  of  this  handful  of 
adventurers,  neglected  or  calumniated  by  Spanish  writers,  that  we 
can  explain  the  grandeur  of  that  extraordinary  struggle  between 
these  savage  filibusters  and  Spain,  who  saw  the  heart  of  her  pos- 
sessions menaced  by  them. 

"We  hope  the  reader  will  not  decry  what  he  may  be  tempted  to 
regard  as  only  the  excess  of  invention.  We  affirm  we  have  been 
less  bold  than  history.  The  latter  has  collected  facts  which  no 
roniancist  would  dare  to  use  without  fearing  the  reproach  of 
improbability. 

The  pearl  fishery,  which  forms  the  first  scene  of  onr  history,  was 
called  La  Rancheria.  It  was  situated  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Isle  of  Spain,  since  called  St.  Domingo,  and  offered  a  beautiful 
scene  to  the  eye.  The  vigorous  vegetation  of  the  Antilles  might 
here  be  seen  in  all  its  luxuriant  splendor.  Deep  blue  waves  died 
away  on  the  shore  with  that  harmonious  and  monotonous  murmur 
which  rocks  the  cradle  of  thought. 

The  hatto,  or  summer  residence  of  the  commander,  Don  Ramon 
Carral,  with  its  pointed  gable  and  Moorish  balconies,  stood  out 
gracefully  from  this  virgin  landscape.  It  was  flanked  by  four 
painted  kiosks,  tower-shaped,  and  covered  with  creeping  plants, 
which  ascended  to  the  roof,  the  green  buds  banging  down  and 
festooning  the  windows  in  a  most  graceful  manner.  At  the  back 
of  the  hatto  was  a  grove  of  orange,  papan  and  banana  trees  spark- 
ling with  golden  fruit  and  purple  flowers,  entirely  covering  an 
ascent.     The  house,  so  to  say,  leaned  against  this  flowery  screen. 

The  subtle  perfume  of  this  luxurious  vegetation,  the  aspect  of 
the  deep  azure  sky,  fringed  with  ruby  lines  in  the  horizon,  all  that 
living  poetry  which  seizes  upon  the  sight  and  heart,  would  have 
made  a  European  imagine  the  enjoyments  of  Creole  life — a  life 
cradled  like  that  of  an  infant  whose  hammock  is  softly  suspended 
on  the  convolvulus  of  the  forest.  In  fact,  under  this  delightful 
sky,  life  is  only  an  enchantment.  It  is  a  fairy  dream  enacted  on 
earth.  The  tepid  ocean  serves  to  bathe  in.  There  is  happiness  in 
the  very  air. 

Still,  a  vague  sadness  shadowed  the  forehead  of  a  young  girl, 
who,  early  on  a  beautiful  May  morning,  sauntered  listlessly  up 
and  down  the  balcony  of  the  hatto,  followed  by  a  negress.  This 
girl,  whoso  step  had  all  the  undulating  grace  peculiar  to  Creoles, 
was  Dona  Carmen  de  Larates,  the  queen  of  La  Rancheria.  After 
a  few  minutes,  she  felt  fatigued,  and  leaning  against  the  balcony, 
awaited  the  preparations  of  the  pearl  fishers,  who  usually  com- 
menced their  labors  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Before  pro- 
ceeding with  tliis  history,  we  may  be  permitted  to  make  a  short 
digression  in  favor  of  our  principal  heroine. 

Dona  Carmen  was  seventeen  years  of  age.  Her  handsome  face 
portrayed  her  frank  and  noble  disposition.  She  had  been  brought 
up  by  her  father  (who  bad  died  some  months  before)  in  principles 
of  pride  and  strict  devotion,  which  had  not,  however,  altered  the 
natural  bent  of  her  disposition.  She  was  no  coquette,  but  loved 
all  that  was  benutiful,  and  could  always  discover  it  by  an  instinct 
of  superior  taste  which  never  deceived  her.  Lively,  impetuous  at 
times,  but  essentially  good,  she  always  atoned  by  the  charm  of  a 
smile,  or  by  a  good  word,  the  order  or  too  imperious  reproach 
which  might  have  escaped  her.  Her  beauty  vividly  contrasted  by 
its  northern  tints  winch  ordinarily  surrounded  her. 

Dona  Carmen  inherited  from  her  mother  a  Flemand  from  Bruges, 
one  of  those  melancholy  faces  pale  in  repose,  but  which  the  least 
impression  colors  with  deep  carnation  tints.  The  freshness  of  her 
complexion  spurned  all  toilet  art,  and  a  flower  adorned  Dona 
Carmen  better  than  a  stream  of  diamonds.  On  the  morning  of 
which  we  speak,  the  curls  of  her  chestnut  hair,  without  powder, 
fell  in  disorder  on  her  shoulders.     Her  large  black  eyes,  shaded 
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by  long  velvety  eyelashes,  were  fixed  on  the  sea,  and  attested  by 
their  lustre  the  energy  of  her  soul,  and  at  the  same  time  their 
smiling  and  sweet  expression  revealed  her  exquisite  goodness. 
She  was  a  beauty  worthy  of  the  scenery  surrounding  her. 

The  night  ended.  The  flowers  opened  their  petals  to  the  morn- 
ing insects.  In  the  distance  the  forests  and  the  hills  emerged 
from  the  shade,  by  degrees  getting  rid  of  their  confused  and  inde- 
finite perspective  to  retake  their  own  veritable  proportions.  The 
fresh  morning  dawn,  through  which  the  stars  could  yet  be  distin- 
guished, for  the  sun  had  not  yet  gilded  the  sky,  brought  out  the 
brilliant  landscape,  which  every  moment  became  more  distinct. 

Dona  Carmen  appeared  absorbed  by  the  view  of  this  sublime 
horizon,  when  sho  heard  a  voice  behind  her,  too  well  known, 
exclaim  abruptly : 

"Already  up,  ?cnorita?" 

She  turned  quickly  round,  and  perceived  the  hard  and  ironical 
countenance  of  the  commander,  Don  Ramon  Carral.  He  was  a 
little  man,  thin  but  nervous.  His  pinched-up  lips,  bis  fawn-colored 
eyes  and  l'cd  eyebrows,  the  exaggerated  curvature  of  his  nose — all 
revealed  an  implacable  and  covetous  disposition. 

Her  cousin,  and  associated  with  Dona  Carmen's  father,  he  cal- 
culated to  many  the  young  heiress  of  La  Rancheria,  and  thus 
become  master  of  that  magnificent  fishing  ground.  Habituated 
to  command,  and  looking  upon  that  charming  girl  only  as  a  child, 
he  treated  her  in  an  imperious  manner. 

Dona  Carmen  had  until  now  borne  with  this  tyranny  out  of 
respect  to  her  father's  memory;  hut  this  time  annoyed  by  the  rude 
tone  of  this  man,  she  felt  her  heart  rebel  within  her. 

"  I  wish  to  watch  the  fishing  to-day,"  she  coldly  replied.  "  Since 
it  is  the  only  pleasure  to  amuse  me  in  this  solitary  place,  permit 
me  at  least  to  enjoy  it.  You  have  already  forbidden  me  to  walk 
in  the  woods,  under  a  pretext  of  a  thousand  imaginary  dangers, 
from  serpents  to  ladrones.  I  am  a  prisoner  at  home.  That  ought 
to  suffice  you." 

Don  Ramon  concealed  a  movement  of  impatience,  and  replied 
in  a  sharp  voice. 

"Would  I  deprive  you  of  pleasure,  Carmen!  But  you  know 
the  sight  of  you  encourages  the  hired  fishermen  and  slaves  to 
neglect  their  duty.     They  reckon  on  your  indulgence." 

"  I  am  just,  scnor,  and  I  despise  useless  cruelties.  These  poor 
people  are  God's  creatures." 

"Believe  me,  these  are  romantic  reveries,  Carmen.  I  leave  it 
to  time  to  undeceive  you.  In  the  meanwhile,  I  shall  always  be 
ready  to  satisfy  the  least  of  your  desires." 

He  carried  to  his  lips  a  silver  whistle  which  was  attached  to  a 
chain  round  his  neck,  and  drew  from  it  a  prolonged  and  shrill 
sound.  A  crowd  of  slaves,  Indians  and  fishermen  came  out  im- 
mediately from  the  ajoupas,  rude  huts  which  extended  along  the 
shore.  The  lonely  beach  was  soon  animated  by  then-  cries  and 
joyous  songs.  In  passing  under  the  balcony,  they  bowed  respect- 
fully. Dona  Carmen,  who  was  watched  by  the  commander,  re- 
plied by  a  half  smile  to  these  evidences  of  affection ;  but  she 
remained  pensive. 

The  fishermen  detached  their  six-oared  canoes,  and  grouped 
around  the  capitana,  or  principal  barque  used  in  pearl  fishing. 
One  canoe,  however,  had  not  yet  quitted  the  shore.  The  rowers 
appeared  as  if  waiting  for  some  one.  Don  Ramon  made  a  sign 
for  thcin  to  hasten.  They  then  cried  at  the  top  of  their  voices  : 
"Joaquin!  Joaquin!" 

There  was  no  answer  to  this  call.  The  commander  stamped 
his  feet  in  rage,  and  blew  his  whistle  again.  This  time  there  ap- 
peared on  the  threshold  of  one  of  the  ajoupas  a  handsome  young 
man  of  twenty  or  twfinty-two  years  of  age  ;  he  wore  drawers  of 
striped  cotton ;  his  arms  and  chest  were  naked ;  his  large  straw 
hat,  worn  on  the  back  of  his  head,  allowed  his  short-cut  hair  to  be 
seen.  His  slight  but  well  knit  form  revealed  more  than  ordinary 
strength  and  suppleness.  His  slightly  protruding  lips,  being  a 
little  apart,  gave  a  glimpse  of  magnificent  teeth.  His  soft  blue 
eyes  were  surmounted  by  a  large  forehead  which  seemed  to  defy 
servitude. 

"Ah,"  said  the  commander,  knitting  his  heavy  eyebrows,  "it is 
that  sluggard  Joaquin  who  is  again  late !" 

But  this  reproach  was  unheard  by  Carmen,  whose  countenance 
became  less  sombre  at  the  sight  of  the  young  fisherman.  Joaquin, 
whose  face  was  pale  and  anxious,  advanced  slowly.  He  bowed 
like  the  others  when  passing  the  balcony,  and  stopped  at  Don 
Ramon's  voice,  who  called  to  him : 

"  Stop  !  I  want  to  speak  to  you."  And  the  commander  mut- 
tered between  his  teeth  :  "  This  disobedience  merits  an  excmplaiy 
punishment !" 

But  Carmen  immediately  interrupted  him,  saying  to  him  with 
vivacity : 

"Pardon  him,  cousin.  I  have  for  a  long  time  intended  to  ask 
this  favor  of  you.  Joaquin's  occupation  is  a  horrible  one.  Is  it 
not?" 

"Well?"  said  Carral. 

"  Well,  attach  him  to  the  service  of  the  household." 
The  commander  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  I  really  forgot,"  he  replied  "  that  Joaquin  is  your  protege,  and 
that  a  slave's  occupation  dishonors  him.  I  suppose  I  must  find 
him  some  more  noble  and  gallant  employment — for  example,  that 
of  page  or  squire  to  the  Dona  Carmen  dc  Larates,"  he.  added, 
bursting  into  a  loud  laugh. 

"  What  means  this  stupid  jesting  ?"  haughtily  replied  the  young 
girl. 

"Heyday!''  said  Don  Ramon,  whilst  his  swarthy  features  re- 
sumed the  serious  character  habitual  to  them  ;  "  it  meaus  that  you 
are  very  imprudent  to  ask  such  a  favor  of  me.  I  advise  you  to 
forget  this  youth,  who  already  occupies  too  much  of  your  thoughts 
ma  mie.     It  only  encourages  the  natural  insolence  of  his  race." 


"  Cousin,  your  words  offend  mc,"  replied  Carmen,  surprised  to 
the  last  degree  at  having  incurred  such  a  reproach.  "  Have  you 
not  yourself  boasted  to  mc  of  Joaquin's  docility  and  devotion  V 

"'Twas  wrong,"  replied  the  commander.  "  Yes,  formerly  ;  he 
was  one  of  our  best  fishermen. .  But  he  has  changed  for  some 
time  past.  His  audacity  alone  has  improved.  You  know  it  as 
well  as  I  do." 

"  I  know  it  as  well  as  you  do !"  replied  Carmen,  mechanically. 
"  Yes,"  said  Don  Ramon,  with  emphasis  ;  "  the  other  evening, 
when  we  were  conversing  under  the  orange  trees,  and  you  let  your 
fan  fall,  who  picked  it  up  at  the  moment  I  was  stooping  for  it?" 

"It  was  he,  then,"  interrupted  Carmen.  "I  did  not  notice  it. 
But,  thanks  to  you,  I  can  bear  it  in  mind." 

"  Very  well,"  replied  the  commander,  in  a  voice  which,  in  spite 
of  himself,  faltered  a  little.  "  But  the  day  hefore  yesterday,  when 
you  expressed  a  desire  to  go  on  the  water  by  starlight,  how  was  it 
we  had  Joaquin  for  a  rower,  in  a  canoe  which  was  not  his,  while 
Gongora,  the  proper  boatsman,  was  intoxicated  in  his  ajoupa  ?" 

"What!"  cried  Carmen;  "was  that  dejected  and  silent  rower 
who  rowed  us  so  well,  Joaquin?  I  did  not  recognize  him,  other- 
wise I  should  have  spoken  to  him." 

Don  Ramon  bit  his  lips  impatiently,  for  he  could  not  doubt  the 
young  girl's  candor;  besides,  she  regarded  a  falsehood  as  a  most 
horrible  sin.  Nevertheless,  he  made  a  last  attempt,  and  said  to 
her : 

"But,  at  least,  you  might  inform  me  who  is  the  gallant  who 
every  morning  ties  a  bouquet  of  flowers  to  the  trellis-work  of  the 
balcony." 

"  Can  it  he  that  poor  Joaquin  can  be  guilty  of  so  great  a  crime?" 
asked  Carmen,  laughingly.  "And  here  I  have  been  dreaming  it 
was  some  mysterious  unknown  who  came  to  La  Rancheria  ex- 
pressly on  my  account,  and  even  in  my  moments  of  serious  thought, 
ascribed  the  gallantry  to  you,  Don  Ramon  Carral.  Confess, 
cousin,  that  it  is  simple  on  your  part  thus  to  reveal  a  rival." 

Don  Ramon  comprehended,  while  listening  to  this  raillery,  that 
he  had  taken  a  false  step,  and  that  be  was  only  foolishly  awaken- 
ing in  Dona  Carmen's  heart  thoughts  which  still  slumbered. 

"Seriously,  cousin,  are  you  jealous  of  that  poor  fisherman?" 
resumed  Carmen,  with  calmness. 

"No,"  replied  the  commander,  quickly.  "But  do  you  not  per- 
ceive that  it  is  your  kindness  which  encourages  this  insolent  bold- 
ness? Can  you  deny  that  the  looks  of  this  poor  fisherman,  as 
you  call  liim,  follow  you  everywhere,  and  that  his  features  light 
up  when  he  sees  you  ?" 

At  the  same  time,  he  made  a  sign  to  Joaquin  to  join  his 
companions. 

Dona  Carmen  remained  a  moment  abashed  and  thoughtful,  but 
the  natural  pride  of  her  character  soon  gained  the  ascendancy, 
and  she  said  to  her  cousin,  with  dignity : 

"  Enough  on  this  subject,  Don  Ramon.  I  would  rather  regard 
your  strange  jealousy  as  a  pleasantry,  and  not  as  an  offence.  Be- 
sides, reassure  yourself,  Joaquin  loves  me  as  a  brother.  He  played 
with  me  when  I  was  a  child,  obeyed  my  will,  submitted  to  my 
caprices,  was  sad  when  I  wept,  gay  when  I  laughed,  and  dissatis- 
fied with  himself  when  I  pouted.  This  servitude  attached  me  to 
him.  He  at  least,"  she  added,  with  a  sigh,  "  occupies  himself 
with  me,  but  it  is  not  to  address  reproaches  to  me ;  my  fancies  are 
even  orders  for  him." 

Don  Ramon  Carral  maintained  a  dejected  silence,  fearing  that 
some  evidence  of  his  bad  humor  might  escape  him,  and  by  this 
means  alienate  still  more  the  affection  of  his  handsome  Jiancie. 

Carmen  involuntarily  looked  at  Joaquin,  who,  with  his  arms 
crossed,  stood  on  the  barque,  listening  with  a  sombre  air,  to  his 
companions'  songs.  She  reflected  on  what  the  commander  had 
just  told  her,  for  women  are  always  alive  to  adoration,  even  from 
the  most  vulgar.  Don  Ramon,  without  intending  it,  had  revealed 
to  her  the  fisherman's  love  for  her. 

"Have  you  any  other  accusation  to  bring  against  me?"  de- 
manded he  at  last. 

"  Did  you  not  compel  my  father  to  send  away  that  good  Ade- 
laide, my  governess  ?  She  loved  mc  so  much  !  With  a  mother's 
devotion  she  saved  my  life  twice  in  my  infancy." 

"  Ah  !  that  half-crazy  Frenchwoman,  who  made  you  low-spirited 
by  Tier  dismal  complaints,  and  who  always  wept  when  she  em- 
braccd'you,  and  took  you  on  her  knees,  because  you  recalled  to 
her  mind  her  child  who  was  left  in  France  ?  I  thought  I  was  ren- 
dering you  a  great  service,  fair  cousin,  in  exiling  her  from  La 
Rancheria." 

"  Yes,  because  she  would  not  yield  to  your  authority." 
"Well,  she  has  gone  to  play  the  great  lady  with  the  filibusters. 
They,  perhaps,  have  been  more  accustomed  to  pay  honor  and 
respect  to  ladies.  But  you  do  me  injustice,  senorita.  Yourfather 
confided  your  happiness  to  mc.  And  I  advise  you  as  he  would 
do,  because  I  love  you ;  you  know,  Carmen,  it  is  a  sincere  and 
devoted  love." 

An  incredulous  smile  passed  across  the  young  girl's  rosy  lips, 
and  she  slightly  raised  her  eyebrows. 

"  Do  not  profane  that  word,  Don  Ramon,"  she  replied.  "Love, 
I  imagine,  would  render  a  man  ju-t,  good  and  true,  and  not  harsh, 
morose  and  jealous.  To  love  is  to  meet  a  being  on  whom  we  can 
pour  out  that  natural  tenderness  always  possessed  by  noble  souls  ; 
it  is  to  love  in  another's  heart,  suffer  iis  griefs,  enjoy  its. pleasures. 
Love  is  blind  ;  if  it  sees  defects  in  the  loved  one,  it  transforms 
them  into  good  qualities,  and  in  order  to  give  happiness,  it  sacri- 
fices its  own  desires." 

"  Did  I  not  forgive  Joaquin,  in  order  to  please  you  ?"  replied 
Don  Ramon.  "Express  another  wish,  and  I  will  immediately 
gratify  it." 

As  he  spoke  these  words,  a  prolonged  and  plaintive  cry,  resem- 
bling somewhat  the  painful  wailing  of  a  newly-born  infant,  reached 
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their  cars.  Dona  Carmen  trembled;  (he  carnation  hue  in  lior 
cheeks  died  nwaj  addenly,  and  sin-  leaned  on  the  commander's 
arm  for  support. 

"Again  tliut  funeral  cvy  which  awoke  mo  suddenly  tlio  Inst  two 
nights !"  she  murmured, 

'*  It  is  childishness  to  allow  yourself  to  bo  so  much  aflbcted  :ir 
the.  moaninge  of  a  crocodile." 

■■  i  know  ii  is  foolish,  cousin,  bnt  J  cannot  hear  theso  strange 
sounds  without  terror.  It  is  a  woman's  weakness,  which  I  cannot 
conquer." 

"The  fishermen  inform  mo  mat  one  of  these  monster  of  an 
extraordinary  size  has  retreated  into  the  Boy  of  do  In  Elacho,  near 
here,  behind  me  mangrove  wood." 

"God  grant  thnt  some  bold  hunter  may  soon  fid  us  of  him!" 

"1  call  the  Virgin  to  witness  thai  your  prayer  shall  be  granted, 
sonorita,"  said  the  commander,  with  an  assuring  tone.  "  Bnl  you 
are  too  much  agitated  to  remain  longeron  the  balcony;  lean  on 
my  arm,  and  let  us  go  in  the  bouse." 

Hun. i  Corraon  started  al  the  sight  of  n  morik  with  a  swarthy 
countenance,  who  al  that  moment  appeared  at  the  drawing-room 
door.     Ii  was  Fray  Eusobio  Carral,  the  commander's  brothor,  a 

rigid  Dominican,  sincere,  but  s  I iticinde^  otion.    The  profound 

affection  he  bore  for  Ramon,  and  which  ho  concealed  nndor  rude 
and  severe  forms,  was  his  greatest  virtue. 

■*  Vim  have  returned,  then,  from  the  Gulf  of  Bondurns,  brother?" 
said  the  commander.    "  Have  you  succeeded  in  3  our  mission  V 

"  Fes.  The  Indians  are  docilo  now.  "We  visited  all  their  tribes, 
although  a  Jong  dUtanco  from  each  other.  They  paid  tribute  in 
cocoa,  mace  and  cochineal.     They  received  the  sacraments." 

"  Did  you  experience  no  resistance?" 

"No.  Their  o6,yt  a  species  of  sorcerer,  who  directs  these  poor 
idolaters,  sought  to  urge  them  on  ;  but  we  hung  some  of  them, 
nnd  the  others  returned  to  their  duty.  As  to  the  oby,  he  fled,  and 
bid  himself  in  somo  den  where  cvon  our  dogs  could  not  discover 
him.  We  triumphantly  burnt  their  fetiches,  and  the  cabin  which 
served  them  for  ;i  temple.     We  there  found  the  oby's  daughter." 

"  And  what  did  you  do  with  her  ?"  asked  Dona  Carmen. 

"  A-  she  resolutely  refused  to  reveal  her  father's  retreat,  and  to 
be  instructed  in  our  holy  religion,  we  sold  her  for  a  slave." 

"  Is  it  possible  !"  cried  the  young  girl.  "  But  that  was  shocking 
cruelty." 

"  Has  the  mistress  of  La  Bancheria  learned  to  blaspheme  and 
have  pity  on  idolaters,  during  our  absence  V  replied  the  monk, 
harshly. 

Dona  Carmen  made  no  reply ;  she  almost  felt  she  had  commit- 
ted sacrilege,  and  stifled  in  her  heart  the  sentiment  of  pity  which 
had  taken  possession  of  it. 

"But would  you  believe,  brother,"  resumed  the  monk,  "we 
were  nearly  taken  by  the  filibusters  at  Granada,  which  city  their 
captain,  Jean  David,  pillaged  with  forty-eight  men  only." 

" Granada  1"  repeated  Don  Ramon,  in  a  faltering  voice.  "Is 
not  Granada  forty  leagues  from  the  sea,  and  defended  by  eight 
hundred  armed  Spaniards  ?     Can  it  be  possible  ?" 

"  Nothing  is  impossible  to  them,  brother.  They  must  be  pro- 
tected by  demons;  our  countrymen  are  paralyzed.  These  robbers 
travel  incredible  distances  without  being  betrayed.  They  often 
suddenly  appear  when  there  is  not  the  least  suspicion  of  their 
presence.  Even  grape  shot  appear  to  be  powerless  against  them. 
They  march  through  a  shower  of  balls  as  if  it  were  a  shower  of 
roses.  After  having  surprised  and  killed  the  sentinels  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night,  Jean  David  and  bis  followers  awoke  one  by  one 
the  richest  citizens  and  sacristans,  from  whom  they  took  the  keys 
of  the  churches,  and  this  secret  pillage  continued  for  three  hours 
before  the  alarm  was  given.  But  the  adventurers  had  time  to  re- 
tire with  more  than  forty  thousand  crowns  of  money  and  precious 
stones.     Their  ships  were  attacked,  Nut  without  any  success." 

"  What  extraordinary  courage  !"  cried  Dona  Carmen. 

"Courage!"  replied  Ramon,  with  contempt.  "Say,  rather, 
that  they  met  only  cowards.     Let  them  come  to  La  Bancheria !" 

"  No  vain  ihreats,  brother,"  replied  the  monk,  severely;  "and 
may  Heaven  preserve  us  from  seeing  your  wish  accomplished  !  for 
frightful  traits  of  cruelty  are  told  on  the  part  of  these  reprobates. 
Hoc  le  Breselian,  one  of  their  heroes,  whose  face  is  always  smeared 
with  blood,  hates  our  nation  so  much,  that  he  throws  his  prisoners 
on  a  fire,  to  make  them  reveal  where  they  have  concealed  their 
treasures,  and  afterwards  finishes  them  with  bis  sabre." 

"  How  can  God  allow  such  monsters  to  live  }"  cried  Carmen, 
shuddering.     "  But  arc  all  these  robbers  as  ferocious  as  lie  .'" 

"The  buccaneers  arc  not  so  cruel,"  replied  Fray Eusebio,  "and 
yet  the  most  valiant  of  tliein  all  has  sworn  hatred  to  the  death  to 
every  Spaniard.  It  is  the  famous  Leopard  who,  it  is  said,  is  now 
at  the  Pont  de  la  Paix." 

"  So  near  us  ?"  cried  the  young  girl. 

"Do  not  frighten  our  cousin  with  your  dismal  talcs,"  said  the 
commander,  preparing  to  leave  the  room.  "  The  fishing  ought  to 
be  over.  I  will  give  orders  for  the  preparations  for  hunting  the 
crocodile,  which  sight  I  have  promised  Dona  Carmen.  "Will  you 
accompany  us,  brother?" 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  replied  the  monk. 

The  fishermen  and  slaves  arrived  on  the  shore,  carrying  on  their 
shoulders  sacks  filled  with  pearl  oysters.  In  spite  of  their  fatigue, 
they  appeared  happy.  But  when  the  commander  called  them 
together,  and  told  them  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  hunt 
the  crocodile  in  De  la  Haehc  Bay,  the  crowd  was  silent.  In  fact, 
this  sport  was  attended  with  a  great  many  dangers,  and  alligators 
were  specially  feared  by  the  slaves  and  Indians.  Dona  Carmen 
alone  remarked  that  an  ironical  smile  passed  over  Joaquin's  lips, 
when  he  heard  Don  Ramon's  orders. 

The  procession  was  soon  ready.  Don  Ramon  and  Pray  Euse- 
bio rode  horses  magnificently  caparisoned.     Two  slaves  carried  a 


kind  of  palanquin  for  Doim  Carmen,  but  (die  preferred  goiii?  in 
Amazonian  fashion.     A        I  and  ridiculous 

custom   prevailing  at  that  period  Casti 

riolini  ts  marched  at  the  head  of  the  (troop,  in  order  to 
ile-  governor  during  tho  journey.     But  thu  ill-timed  ore! 
oon    item  ed,  for  in  order  to  arrive  u>  the  bay,  it  was  no  1 
travel  0  e  thicl  fore  <  of  manj  Li   ,   ■■  bich   ■  1  thick! 

BonshorOi 

"Whatl"  cried  Dono  Carmen,  when  they  had  arrived  at  the 
entrance  of  tho  wood  ;  "  are  we  to  find  a  road  through  the  1 

i:i  mi i".  iWo." 

••  There  is  no  other  way  open  for  ns,  cousin,"  replied  the  com- 
mander j  "we  should  ran  too  great  a  risk  going  by  water,  if  I 
believe  the  statement*  of  my  brother  Eusobio.    And  as  to  nuking 

0  circuit,  who  knows  where  it  would    lead    DJ    to  f      These   CUnted 

trees  are  so  interlaced  one  with  tho  other,    that    the    Iinli.ni       ■■ 

times  travel  ten  leagues  at  a  time  without    putting  their  foci  to  tllC 

ground." 

"  Senorita,"  said  -I [uin,  respectfully  advancing  when  he  saw 

the  yonng  girl's  hesitation,  "by  directly  crossing  the  woods,  we 

have  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk,  and  I  will  jho  n 
you  a  path  which  I  have  before  followed.  Bnt  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  go  on  foot." 

"  Well,  let  it  be  so,  and  do  not  let  us  lose  any  more  time,"  cried 
the  commander. 

Dona  Carmen  thanked  tho  yonng  man  by  a  sweet  smile,  and 
Joaquin  went  before,  pushing  on  one  side,  breaking  with  his 
hands,  or  cutting  with  his  hatchet  the  roots  which  would  otherwise 
have  tripped  up  the  young  girl,  for  the  roots  of  the  mangles  grow 
very  high  out  of  the  ground,  and  arc  even  more  numerous  than 
their  branches.  More  than  once  she  was  obliged  to  lean  her  little 
white  hand  on  the  fisherman's  shoulder,  or  to  cling  to  his  arm,  for 
be  did  not  dare  to  touch  his  mistress.  Once  only  he  lifted  her 
from  the  ground  like  a  bird,  and  carried  her  over  a  log,  under 
which  he  thought  lie  saw  the  shining  scales  and  glistening  eyes  of 
a  yellow-headed  snake. 

Two  singular  cries  of  a  plaintive  and  mournful  character  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  both  Don  Ramon  and  the  hunters.  But 
they  could  not  find  out  from  whence  these  strange  sounds  came. 
Was  it  from  the  depth  of  the  sea,  from  the  top  of  the  mangles,  or 
from  the  midst  of  the  slaves  '? 

They  at  length  arrived  safe  and  sound  to  the  bay,  and  Dona 
Carmen  again  mounted  her  horse.  This  little  bay  was  girdled  by 
large  granite  rocks,  the  tops  of  which,  calcined  by  tho  sun  and 
straight  as  darts,  appeared  to  be  lost  in  the  clouds.  The  sandy 
shore  was  dotted  here  and  there  by  large  pools  of  greenish  water, 
left  there  by  the  receding  tide.  At  tho  extremity  of  the  bay,  a 
little  river  emptied  itself  into  the  sea. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE    MYSTERIOUS    CRY. 

"  Tuis  is  De  la  Hache  Bay  V  asked  the  commander. 

"Yes,  master,"  replied  the  boatman  Gongora. 

"  The  crocodile  has  not  chosen  .1  bad  bath  tub,"  said  Don  Ra- 
mon, casting  around  him  a  satisfied  glance  ;  "  but  the  sluggard  is 
doubtless  asleep.  It  appears  we  shall  have  to  serenade  him,  in 
order  to  awaken  him." 

Silence  reigned  in  this  solitary  spot.  The  surface  of  the  water, 
under  the  reflection  of  the  sun,  appeared  of  a  golden  hue.  The 
sand  burnt  the  feet ;  but  there  was  nothing  there  to  indicate  the 
presence  of  the  formidable  monster  they  were  seeking. 

"The  brute  is  malicious,"  continued  the  commander.  "  Our 
presence  has  frightened  him.  But  we  will  find  a  means  to  draw 
him  out  of  his  bed.  Let  two  blacks  enter  the  water,  and  throw- 
stones,  in  order  to  make  him  show  himself." 

No  one  answered.  The  blacks  mechanically  drew  back,  and  an 
instinctive  repugnance  for  the  duty  betrayed  itself  on  their  coun- 
tenances. 

"  Well,"  said  Don  Ramon,  "am  I  to  repeat  the  order?" 

"Master,"  stammered  Gongora,  the  orator  of  the  troup,  ap- 
proaching respectfully  with  his  cap  in  his  hand,  "  if  he  conceals 
himself,  it  is  useless.  The  crocodile  immediately  scents  a  black, 
and  would  devour  him  in  two  seconds,  and  you  would  be  no  nearer 
him  than  before." 

"  What  is  to  be  done,  then?" 

"  If  we  bad  found  the  reptile  sleeping  on  the  sand,"  continued 
Gongora,  "we  could  have  launched  our  harpoons  at  him,  and  if 
the  barbed  point  of  one  of  them  had  penetrated  his  flesh  to  the 
depth  of  seven  or  eight  inches,  he  would  have  fallen  an  easy 
prey." 

"  That  would  have  been  very  meritorious,"  interrupted  Fray 
Eusebio.  "But  as  we  have  not  found  him  asleep,  babbler,  what 
is  to  be  done  ?" 

"  Now  that  he  i?  warned  of  our  visit,  we  must  try  another  means. 
We  must  fix  a  piece  of  meat  at  the  end  of  a  cord,  and  tic  the  line 
to  the  boat-hook.  As  soon  as  the  glutton  scents  it  in  the  water,  he 
will  rush  forward  and  swallow  it,  and  then  we  can  draw  him  to 
the  shore,  and  kill  him  with  our  clubs." 

"  Well  said,  Gongora  !"  exclaimed  the  commander.  "  Conic ; 
let  us  begin  at  once." 

"But  above  all,  silence,"  replied  the  boatman.  "No  stones, 
nor  noise,  or  the  beast  will  at  once  be  off.  Just  ask  Joaquin  about 
it.     The  Requiems  kuow  all  about  the  habits  of  the  crocodile." 

"True.  I  had  forgotten  that  Joaquin  Requiem  was  with  us," 
cried  Don  Ramon.  ""Why  do  you  not  speak?"  added  he,  turning 
to  the  young  fisherman. 

"  You  did  not  interrogate  me,  master,"  replied  Joaquin  briefly. 

'•  A  zealous  servant  foresees  Ids  master's  desires,"  observed 
Frav  Eusebio. 


"  Do  yon  approvi  .  .  >.  inedtne  commander. 

"  I    ball  '  hargi  yon  with  -;  ■  1  %  xrution  of  it." 

"  I  approve  of  what  he  says  concerning  the  harpoon/'  replied  the 
fisherman,  '-f..r  it  u  no  ate  throwing  it  .  nd  the  croco- 

dile Ii  not  lik-iv  to  amuse  ,i  above  the 

wale,-  iu  order  thai  We  may  take  a  fair  aim  at  him." 

"  Very  good.  Von  are  fond  of  joking,  my  ud.  No  harpOOfl  ! 
You  are,  then,  En  favor  of  me  boat-hook  '." 

"  still  leu,  ina  iter." 

"Why  so '"  a  ked  me  commander,  knitting  his  eyebrows. 

"Because  it  i-  very  uVtagerons/'  -aid  the  lira!/. 

"A  crocodile  is  ordinaril]    ■  Iciendy  strong 

to  drag  the  persons  holding  the  boat-hook  into  the  water.  The 
motion  of  bis  tnil  i-  terrible." 

"  Vou  are  afraid,  then,"  cried  Don  Ramon,  with  an  accent  of 
contempt  which  excites  the  blood. 

'■  Afraid  !"  replied  Joaquin,  in  a  subdued  voice,  like  a  man  who 
i-  ill  doubt  if  it  i->  to  him  that   Sfl    in-ull  i-  addre-ed. — "afraid  !" 

And  hut  (ace  was  covered  with  a  mortal  pallor,  and  his  ImndR  con- 
tracted convulsively. 

But  he  exercised  a  violent  'don  over  himself,  and  looked  at  his 
companion-,  and  perceived  no  sign  of  emotion  or  surprise  in 
their  animated  feature-.  "Afraid!"  he  murmured  between  his 
teeth.      And  he  replied  as  if"  he  had  not  understood  the  in-ult : 

"  Why  tempt  God  in  vain,  S. nor  Don  Ramon  '  If  the  alligator 
had  attacked  us,  well  and  good ;  but  Binco  be  i-.  as  quiet  as  if  ho 
were  dead,  why  should  we  seek  t<>  irritate  him  in  hi-  retreat  V 

The  commander  listened  bo  him  with  an  air  of  astonishment 

"  I  have  allowed  you  to  speak,"  .-aid  he,  trying  in  vain  tn  con- 
trol his  anger.     "  Now  I  a*k  no  more  advice,  but  order 
obey,  if  you  arc  not  a  coward  ;  refuse,  and  every  one  here  will  be 
a  witness  that  Joaquin  Requiem  i-  afraid." 

A  singular  agitation  .-hook  the  peart-usher's  body.  Dona  Car- 
men looked  at  him  with  surprise,  as  did  Gongora  and  the  rest  of 
the  troop.  A  violent  struggle  appeared  to  be  going  on  in  his 
heart.     He  hesitated  to  reply. 

"I  promised  my  cousin,"  cried  Don  Carral,  "that  I  would  free 
her  from  the  moanings  of  this  monster.    I  wish  to  keep  mr  word." 

"It  is,  then,  the  senorita  who  desires  it  i"  said  Joaquin,  in  an 
accent  of  mild  reproach.     "I  ohcy,  then,  but  I  doubt  its  sua 

Without  knowing  why,  Dona  Carmen  felt  herself  touched  by 
these  simple  words.  Gongora  banded  the  boat-hook  to  the  young 
man,  who  advanced  slowly  into  the  sea  ;  but  his  trembling  band 
could  not  bold  the  hook  still,  and  it  moved  about  on  the  surface  of 
the  water. 

"If  there  be  a  crocodile  there,  he  wont  move,"  cried  Gongora. 

"Why  V  said  the  fisherman. 

"  Because  it  is  impossible  to  attract  a  crocodile  with  a  boat-book 
moving  about  like  a  weathercock,"  replied  Gongora. 

"  Will  you  take  charge  of  it  ?"  asked  Joaquin,  ironicallv. 

"Willingly." 

The  moment  that  Gongora  took  the  instrument  in  his  hand, 
another  plaintive  cry,  similar  to  that  which  had  surprised  our  hun- 
ters in  the  mangle-wood,  appeared  to  rise  out  from  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  and  sent  an  icy  chill  through  the  hearts  of  the  Indians 
and  blacks.  Gongora  was  not  more  fortunate  than  Joaquin,  and 
after  half  an  hour's  fruitless  attempt,  gave  it  up,  very  much 
vexed. 

"What  did  I  tell  you,  master?"  said  the  pearl-fisher,  in  a  tone 
of  triumph. 

"All  this  is  not  natural,"  observed  Don  Ramon,  addressing 
himself  to  his  brother  and  Dona  Carmen.  "  Did  any  one  ever  sec 
a  huntsman  rejoice  because  he  could  find  no  game  J" 

"Brother,  listen  to  me  a  moment,"  said  the  monk,  leaning  over 
and  whispering  in  his  brother's  ear.  "  Have  you  heard  that  mvs- 
terious  and  almost  supernatural  cry  which  frightened  your  slaves 
so  much  I" 

"  Yes,  Eusebio." 

"I  have  not  taken  my  eyes  from  off  Joaquin's  countenance,  and 
although  his  lips  have  not  moved,  I  will  swear  by  the  holy  cross 
that  the  signal  came  from  his  cursed  throat." 

"But  for  what  purpose,  Eusebio  I'* 

"Speak  lower,  brother, — lower.  The  fisherman  whom  Ids  com- 
panions have  named  Requiem,  as  well  as  his  father  Mck-hior, 
know  the  strange  habits  of  these  monsters  of  the  deep.  Do  you 
believe  he  knows  them  only  to  kill  them  ?" 

"  What  do  you  mean  V 

"  Are  you,  then,  ignorant,  brother,  that  there  are  tame  alligators, 
which,  at  a  certain  signal,  conic  and  receive  food  presented  to 
them,  without  even  wounding  the  hand  which  nourishes  them  ? 
Had  not  the  Egyptian  priests  their  sacred  crocodiles  >" 

"  I  believe  I  understand  yon,  Eusebio." 

"  Raruon,  have  you  not  seen,  near  the  Rouge  River,  children 
riding  on  the  back  of  these  strange  monsters  V 

'•  I  have." 

"Well,  brother,  Joaquin's  cry  was  a  signal.  The  fisherman 
wishes  to  save  the  monster  you  arc  pursuing." 

"  You  are  an  extraordinary  man,  Eusebio.  But  what  mcan3 
can  we  adopt  to  make  this  wretch  confess  Ms  treachery,  or  to  force 
him  to  change  his  resolution  1  A  suspicion  cannot  be  alleged  as 
a  proof." 

"  You  wish  for  a  means,  commander?"  murmured  the  monk, 
casting  an  oblique  glance  at  Joaquin.  "Listen  to  me,  then,  for 
that  vile  fisherman  resists  your  authority,  and  braves  you.  You 
must  make  his  rebellious  pride  bend  before  you." 

He  then  whispered  something  to  Don  Ramon.  The  barter's 
countenance  was  immediately  illumined  by  a'  Cruel  joy.  He  made 
a  sign  for  Gongora  to  approach. 

"  You  think,  then,  we  may  as  well  give  up  the  hunt  V  said  be. 

"  Yes,  master;  success  is  impossible;  otherwise,  Joaquin  would 
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have  effected  it.  Do  you  know  what  I  saw  him  do,  the  other 
day?" 

"  Relate  it  in  a  loud  voire.  It  will  give  my  brother  and  cousin 
pleasure  to  hear  it,  and  will  he  a  good  example  for  all  our  people." 

''Fancy  to  yourself,"  resumed  Gongora,  surrounded  by  all  the 
troop,  "  that  one  tine  morning,  while  hunting  buffaloes,  as  Joaquin 
raised  his  tent,  he  felt  a  crocodile,  and  running  his  hand  along  its 
hack,. he  tightly  grasped  its  tail.  You  people  would  douhtless 
have  run  away,  hut  he,  seeing  the  water  was  clear  and  the  pool 
deop,  placed  his  hatchet  between  his  teeth,  and  allowed  himself  to 
bo  dragged  into  the  water.  When  at  the  bottom,  he  seized  the 
beast's  feet  in  order  to  drown  him,  but  he  could  not  remain  long 
enough  under  water  to  effect  his  purpose,  and  therefore  finished 
him  by  cutting  open  the  monster's  belly  with  his  hatchet." 

"What  corn-age!"  cried  Dona  Carmen,  with  admiration. 

"  Yet  you,  brave  huntsman,"  asked  Don  Ramon,  coldly,— "you 
renounce  the  idea  of  delivering  us  from  the  alligator  who  lives  in 
this  bay?" 

"  I  give  it  up,"  replied  the  young  man. 

"  You  hear  him,  senorita,"  replied  the  commander,  in  a  voice  of 
thunder.  "  Well,  I  have  sworn  to  accomplish  your  wish,  and  I 
here  promise  you  again  the  death  of  this  frightful  monster." 

Thcro  was  a  complete  silence,  and  every  eye  was  fixed  on  Don 
Ramon  Canal. 

"I  have  found  a  method  to  give  you  heart,  my  lad,"  said  he, 
to  Joaquin,  in  a  voice  so  sharp  and  threatening  as  to  make  the 
latter  tremble.  "  A  little  time  ago  you  prayed  me  on  your  knees 
to  allow  you  to  hunt  the  alligator.  0,  I  excuse  yon !  It  is  neces- 
sary that  unbroken  horses  should  feel  the  spurs  in  their  flanks, 
before  they  make  up  their  minds  to  run  quietly." 

These  words,  the  mysterious  sense  of  which  no  one  understood, 
caused,  nevertheless,  a  general  shudder  of  terror.  Cold,  implaca- 
ble, absolute  hatred  appeared  to  be  conveyed  in  the  commander's 
Toice.  Joaquin  alone,  who  had  recovered  himself  immediately, 
indolently  shook  liis  head,  and  calmly  replied : 

"  It  is  very  foolish  to  take  an  oath  which  cannot  be  fulfilled." 

Every  one  expected  to  see  the  commander's  stick  fall  upon  Joa- 
quin's shoulders,  as  the  price  for  this  boldness.  -Such  was  not  the 
case,  however. 

"  Let  some  one  bring  a  solid  stake  here,"  ordered  Don  Ramon. 

Gongora  hastened  to  obey,  and  drew  before  his  master  a  trunk 
of  the  mahogany  tree. 


CHAPTER  in. 

THE    STRUGGLE    WITH    THE    ALLIGATOH. 

"What  are  you  about  to  do?"  cried  Dona  Carmen,  her  imagi- 
nation already  picturing  torture  and  unheard-of  horrors. 

"  Silence !"  said  the  commander,  to  her,  in  a  harsh  voice, — 
"  silence  to  your  heart,  senorita  !  Do  not  betray  the  secret  of  your 
unworthy  weakness  before  these  slaves." 

"  Do  not  imagine  you  can  deprive  rue  of  my  liberty  of  speech 
by  violence.  If  you  intend  to  force  that  young  man  to  obey  you 
by  torture,  I  will  not  suffer  it.     I  am  not  your  slave." 

"Patience,  cousin.     I  swear  I  will  not  touch  a  hair  of  your 
spark's  head,"  protested  Don  Ramon.     "  Does  that  satisfy  you  ?" 
"  You  swear  it  ?"  she  murmured,  in  a  voice  stifled  by  restrained 
tears. 

"And  you,  on  your  part,  promise  not  to  oppose  what  is  about 
to  take  place  ?  For  I  tell  you  I  will  not  allow  it,  and  I  am 
master." 

"  I  promise  it,"  stammered  the  young  girl,  almost  immediately 
afterwards  accusing  herself  of  cowardice  at  heart.  It  seemed  to 
her  as  if  she  had  abandoned  Joaquin  to  his  executioners,  and 
although  certain  that  Don  Ramon  would  not  dare  to  break  his 
word,  she  trembled  with  an  involuntary  presentiment. 
"Here  is  the  stake,  senor  commander,"  said  Gongora. 
"Now,"  returned  Don  Ramon,  "let  it  be  thrown  some  distance 
in  the  water." 

This  order  was  executed  amidst  general  astonishment.  Joaquin 
looked  on  without  comprehending.  It  was  impossible  to  guess 
what  was  to  be  the  denouement  of.  this  scene,  but  it  seemed  to  him 
that  he  was  the  only  one  threatened  by  it. 

"Are  all  the  huntsmen  here?"  asked  Don  Rarnon. 
"  Only  one  is  absent,"  replied  Gongora. 
"  His  name  1" 
"  Melchior  Requiem."" 

"  Melchior,  the  excellent  marksman,  Joaquin's  father  !  How  is 
it  that  he  whom  we  require  more  than  all  the  others  has  not  obeyed 
the  summons  ?" 

"  He  has  been  sick  for  three  days,"  hastily  rejoined  the  young 
fisherman. 

"  By  what  right  do  those  whom  I  have  not  interrogated  speak  Vs 
said  the  commander,  drily,  without  looking  at  Joaquin. 
"  His  son  has  told  the  truth,  master,"  hazarded  Gongora. 
Every  one  turned  pale  when  they  heard  Don  Ramon  cry  out: 
"Let  the  tents  be  fixed,  and  let   some   one  go  for  Melchior 
Requiem.     We  will  await  his  coming." 

Joaquin  asked  himself  if  he  had  heard  correctly,  and  approached 
the  commander. 

"But,  commander,"  cried  he,  "you  did  not  comprehend.  My 
father  Melchior  is  sick,  shivering  on  his  bed  with  fever.  To  bring 
him  here  would  be  to  kill  him." 

Don  Ramon  remained  deaf  to  these  words.  With  a  sign  he 
ordered  the  boatman  Gongora  to  go.  But  Joaquin  seized  the 
messenger  by  the  arm,  and  stopped  him. 

"  Wait  a  moment,  friend,"  said  he,  beside  himself.  "  You  are 
wrong ;  Don  Ramon  did  not  explain  himself  clearly.  Is  it  not 
so,  master?"  he  continued,  in  an  imploring  tone.  "Is  there  not 
some  mistake  in  the  matter  %    You  did  not  intend  to  order  such  a 


thing  ?     A   moment,   Gongora  !     Toll  him  to  stop,  master, — tell 
him — " 

But  Riimon  was  already  gono  away,  and  the  boatman  disen- 
gaged himself  from  the  young  man's  grasp,  in  order  to  fulfil  his 
duty. 

"  I  must  obey,"  said  lie,  to  Joaquin. 

"  Obey !"  repeated  the  latter,  with  a  bitter  smile.  "  But  do  you  not 
understand  that  such  an  order  is  impossible  ?  But  you,  Fray  Eusc- 
bio,"  added  he,  casting  his  eyes  around  him,  "you  a  man  of  the 
church — :i  man  of  God,  why  do  you  not  order  this  man  to  wait  a 
minute — a  second,  until  I  go  and  implore  Don  Ramon  1  He  can- 
not have  given  the  order  seriously.  He  wished  to  try  me  ;  that  is 
all.  Is  it  not?  The  messenger  docs  not  comprehend  this,  and  if 
he  goes,  some  great  misfortune  will  happen." 
The  monk  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  What !  is  it,  then,  true  ?"  cried  the  poor  son.  "  And  all  aban- 
don me  !  There  is  not  the  least  pity  in  these  stony  hearts.  But 
you  shall  not  go,"  continued  he,  in  his  fury  clinging  to  the  boat- 
man. But  all  at  once  a  thought  appeared  to  strike  him,  for  his 
countenance  cleared  up,  and  with  a  stifled  voice  he  murmured : 
"  I  am  saved  ;  Dona  Carmen  is  here." 

"Dona  Carmen,"  replied  the  monk,  severely,  "has  already 
demanded  pardon  for  you.  Do  you  suppose,  without  her  prnyer, 
my  brother  would  not  have  punished  your  rebellious  conduct  ?" 

Joaquin,  crushed  by  this  last  blow,  let  go  Gongora's  arm,  and 
fell  on  the  sand  as  if  a  frightful  dream  had  come  before  his  eyes; 
blinding  bis  understanding.  He  remained  thus  for  some  time, 
completely  overwhelmed,  waiting  the  conclusion  of  this  incompre- 
hensible scene,  repeating  to  himself  :■"  What  will  they  drag  him 
here  for  ?  He  will  be  dead  when  lie  arrives,  but  I  declare  he  shall 
not  be  the  only  victim." 

The  fishermen  and  slaves  were  in  a  state  of  consternation,  and 
dared  neither  look  nor  speak.  Dona  Carmen  reposed  silently  in 
her  tent.  The  commander  and  the  monk  spoke  to  each  other  in  a 
low  voice. 

Gongora  at  length  re-appcared,  followed  by  his  two  companions, 
who  carried  old  Melchior.  The  latter  was  covered  with  thread- 
bare garments.  His  bald  head,  sombre  countenance,  full  of  nobil- 
ity and  indented  with  furrows  dug  there  by  sorrows  and  hard- 
ships;  his  eyes,  from  which  still  escaped  the  fire  of  pride ;  in  short, 
everything  in  his  appearance  contributed  to  inspire  an  involuntary 
feeling  of  veneration.  He  might  be  compared  to  one  of  those 
old  feudal  barons  returning  after  the  end  of  a  crusade  to  his  hered- 
itary castle,  with  naked  feet,  and  clothed  in  a  pilgrim's  garb.  He 
looked  at  the  commander  with  surprise,  and  said  : 

"  What  do  you  want  with  old  Melchior,  master  ?  I  suffer  much, 
and  my  son  has  been  prevented  from  watching  over  me.  My  lips 
and  throat  burned  unceasingly,  and  my  weakened  arm  could  not 
lift  the  jug  of  water,  wherewith  to  appease  my  thirst.  A  mist  is 
before  my  eyes.  Why  am  I  here?  What  is  the  matter?  You 
are  silent.  Some  misfortune  has,  perhaps,  happened  to  Joaquin. 
Is  it  so  ?"  he  added,  joining  his  hands  together  in  despair.  "Are 
the  father  and  son  both  struck  down  at  the  same  time  ?" 
"  I  am  near  you,  father,"  said  Joaquin 

"  Heaven  be  praised !"  replied  the  old  man,  in  a  voice  full  ol 
fervor.     "  But,  then,  why  am  I  here  V 

"  You  are  about  to  know,  Melchior,"  replied  the  commander. 
"  Your  son  does  not  know  how  to  attract  the  alligator  to  the  shore. 
His  ordinary  baits  have  been  useless." 

"  It  is  impossible  1"  cried  Melchior.     "  Joaquin  is  my  pupil ;  he 
is  too  good  a  huntsman — " 
Don  Ramon  smiled. 

"  Silence,  for  pity's  sake, — silence  !"  interrupted  Joaquin,  in  a 
low  voice. 

"  Silence,  fisherman  !"  said  the  commander,  harshly.  "  There- 
fore," continued  he,  addressing  the  old  man,  "we  shall  not  put 
your  son  to  a  very  difficult  proof,  by  causing  you  to  be  tied  to  that 
mahogany  stake.  If  the  alligator  menaces  you,  your  son  will  have 
to  defend  you,  to  save  you,  or  to  avenge  you." 

"  What  horror !"  cried  Dona  Carmen.  "Don  Eamon  Carral, 
you  cannot  act  so  dastardly." 

A  cry  of  fear  had  escaped  from  the  whole  party  at  this  unheard- 
of  cruelty.  Joaquin  had  heard  the  commander's  words  in  a  kind 
of  stupor,  followed  by  insane  grief.  Not  knowing  if  he  were 
really  awake  or  merely  the  plaything  of  some  frightful  dream,  he 
approached  Don  Ramon,  and  fixing  his  eyes  on  those  of  his  mas- 
ter, he  exclaimed  : 

"  0,  you  will  not  do  this  !  it  is  an  infernal  idea  which  could  not 
have  origin  in  the  soul  of  a  man  made  in  God's  image,  born  of  a 
Christian  mother,  who  feels  a  heait  heat  in  his  bosom  and  the 
blood  circulate  in  his  veins.  0,  no ;  it  is  an  atrocious  joke — that 
is  all." 

"  Tie  Melchior  Kequiem  to  the  stake,"  said  Don  Ramon,  to 
Gongora,  turning  away. 

"  I  can  walk  there  alone  very  well,"  replied  the  old  fisherman, 
proudly,  the  fever  causing  his  enfeebled  legs  to  tremble. 

"Do  not  go,  father, — do  not  go!"  cried  Joaquin,  endeavoring 
to  call  up  a  smile  to  his  lips,  pinched  up  with  suffering.     "  You 
can  see  very  well  the  commander  is  only  joking.     No  executioner 
ever  tortured  a  man  thus." 
"  Go  !"  ordered  Don  Ramon. 

"  It  is  a  cursed  action,"  said  the  old  man,  coldly,  "  and  one 
winch  God  will  remember,  senor." 

Then  pressing  Joaquin's  hands  in  his  own,  he  continued,  in  a 
soft  voice : 

"  But  you  tremble,  my  boy.  Be  calm  ;  this  tyrant  will  render 
you  cowardly.  But  do  not  forget  that  it  is  I  who  have  taught 
your  feet  to  run  along  the  sand  without  noise  or  without  leaving 
any  trace.  It  is  I  who  have  trained  your  arm  to  remain  for  a  long 
time  stretched  out,  without  the  sense  of  fatigue.    It  is  I  who  have 


caused  your  eyesight  to  bo  more  piercing  than  that  of  the  best 
buccaneer.  Sustain  our  reputation,  and  do  not  dishonor  your 
father's  name,  Joaquin." 

And  he  calmly  advanced  towards  the  stake,  whilst  his  son 
wrung  his  hands  with  grief  and  rage. 

"Let  some  one  give  him  a  musket,"  said  the  commander. 
"Well,  my  lad,  aro  you  still  determined  not  to  fight  with  the 
alligator?" 

"  But  do  you  not  sec  that  my  hands  tremble?"  murmured  Joa- 
quin, taking  the  gun. 

"  They  will  become  quiet  as  soon  as  yon  sec  the  enemy." 
Melchior  approached  the  stake. 
"  A  favor,  senor,"  cried  the  fisherman. 
"  Speak." 

"I  entreat  you  to  allow  me  to  be  tied  to  that  stake,  and  let  my 
father  fire  at  the  monster.     He  is  a  better  shot  than  I  am." 

"  His  ann  is  weak,  Joaquin.  lam  not  so  cruel.  He  might 
kill  yon." 

"  But  lie  would  live." 

"  Gongora,  tie  the  old  man  fast,"  cried  Don  Ramon. 
"Do  you  not  know  who  I  am,  commander?"  replied  Melchior 
"I  have  never  known  fear.     Do  not  come  near  me,  Gongora;  do 
not  touch  me." 

He  leaned  firmly  against  the  stake,  and  crossed  his  arms  over 
his  breast  with  a  calm  countenance,  but  without  affecting  the  tri- 
umphant unconcern  of  the  Indian  who,  to  brave  bis  enemy,  howls 
out  his  war-song  while  the  tomahawk  is  whirling  round  bis  naked 
head.  All  at  once  his  whole  body  was  seen  to  shiver. 
"You  tremble  already,"  said  Don  Ramon. 
"  I  have  had  the  fever  for  three  days,"  replied  the  old  man, 
smiling.     "  Have  you  forgotten  it,  master?" 

The  commander  was  silent.  There  was  a  moment  of  solemn 
expectation;  the  hunters  retired  to  the  borders  of  the  wood  ;  the 
silence  was  profound. 

The  water  was  suddenly  agitated,  boiling  up  with  great  noise, 
and  agitated  with  foam.  The  old  man  turned  pale,  and  closed 
his  eyes.  The  waves  which  broke  against  the  stake  were  tinged 
with  a  red  hue. 

"Father!"  cried  Joaquin,  distractedly.  It  was  a  touching 
appeal,  uttered  from  the  agony  of  his  heart. 

The  hum  of  a  mosquito's  wings  might  have  been  heard  at  that 
moment. 

"  Be  calm ;  be  worthy  of  me,  my  son,"  replied  Melchior,  feebly. 
"He  is  not  yet  hurt!"  murmured  the  poor  fisherman,  preparing 
to  take  aim. 

At  the  same  time,  the  glittering  and  variegated  cuirass  of  the 
crocodile  was  seen  to  glide  on  the  water.  Joaquin  did  not  fire, 
but  a  shower  of  balls  rebounded  on  the  alligator's  humid  scales 
The  monster  dived  and  disappeared.  He  had  been  wounded,  for 
his  blood  flowed  in  abundance  and  ensanguined  the  waves ;  but 
he'  was  so  large  that  he  could  resist  many  terrible  wounds. 

Joaquin,  hearing  the  discharge  of  Iris  companions'  fire-arms,  was 
in  despair. 

"  Commander,"  cried  he,  "are  these  our  conditions?  I  have 
promised  to  conquer,  but  alone.  A  hundred  balls  launched  by 
■your  huntsmen  will  not  suffice  to  exterminate  a  monster  defended 
by  a  cuirass  like  his.  As  for  me,  I  only  want  a  single  ball." 
"  Let  no  one  fire,"  said  Don  Eamon,  severely. 
Joaquin  drew  a  deep  breath,  and  began  to  whistle  a  melancholy 
and  plaintive  air.  The  hideous  head  of  the  alligator  raised  itself 
above  the  waves ;  his  formidable  jaw  was  half  open.  Joaquin, 
taking  aim  with  tbe  utmost  precision,  fired.  The  ball  struck  the 
monster  in  the  eye.  The  crocodile  was  dead  ;  it  floated  to  the 
shore. 

Joaquin  rushed  towards  the  stake,  and  wished  to  seize  his  father 
in  his  arms.  Melchior  uttered  a  terrible  cry.  Horror !  a  cold 
sweat  bathed  the  temples  of  the  young  fisherman.  His  father 
showed  him  a  bloody  limb ;  the  alligator  had  wounded  him  fright 
fully.  In  order  not  to  disturb  his  son,  the  poor  father  had  had  the 
courage  not  to  utter  a  groan,  to  answer  and  encourage  him  in  a 
calm  and  tender  voice,  at  the  same  moment  that  he  felt  the  mon- 
ster's teeth  tearing  his  flesh. 

All  the  huntsmen,  even  Don  Ramon  himself,  remained  mute 
with  admiration  and  horror.  Fray  Eusebio  returned  to  Dona 
Carmen's  tent,  in  order  to  assist  her  to  remount  her  horse.  As  to 
Joaquin,  he  remained  stunned.  A  bloody  cloud  appeared  to  float 
around  him.     He  tried  to  walk,  and  fell. 

"  This  must  be  a  dream  !"  he  cried;  "men  cannot  be  so  fero- 
cious. My  God — my  God,  how  canst  thou  send  me  such  dreams  ! 
But  when  shall  I  awake — when?"  He  then  drew  himself  on  his 
knees,  creeping  after  the  slaves  who  were  carrying  Melchior,  and 
continued  in  a  broken  voice  :  "  Father — my  poor  dear  father,  you 
were  silent,  and  you  looked  calmly  at  me  while  your  blood  and 
your  life  was  departing  from  you,  and  I,  wretch  that  I  was,  coldly 
waited  for  a  favorable  moment  to  fire !  But  how  to  revenge  my- 
self? On  whom — on  whom?"  he  repeated,  pressing  his  forehead 
with  his  burning  hands.  "  On  him  who  ordered  this  crime — on 
the  commander — on  him  alone !" 

He  uttered  a  savage  cry  of  joy,  convulsively  seized  his  musket, 
which  he  had  loaded  mechanically  in  the  paroxysm  of  Ms  anger, 
and  pointed  it  at  the  head  of  Don  Ramon.  The  commander, 
however,  who  had  been  observing  him  attentively,  made  a  sign, 
and  Gongora  and  two  other  fishermen  seized  Joaquin,  and  bound 
him  tightly. 

[to  be  continued.] 


Wisdom  and  virtue  are  by  no  means  sufficient,  without  the  sup- 
plemental laws  of  good  breeding,  to  secure  freedom  from  degene- 
rating into  rudeness,  or  self-esteem  from  swelling  into  insolence. 
A  thousand  incivilities  may  be  committed,  and  a  thousand  offices 
neglected,  without  any  remorse  of  conscience,  or  reproach  from 
reason. 
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'Hi--  rate  ,a  which  a  loaded  camel  to  vels  U  estimated  at  two 
mile*  and  ii  hall"  an  hour  by  almotl  vwry  traveller.  Our  caravan 
baa  not,  I  think,  exceeded  this,  bol  the  variety  of  its  movements 
In.  been  v.rv  tiresome.  The  Arab  driven,  who  walk  in  front  of 
the  animals,  never  misj  an  opportunity  of  a  pi  ;  hut 

et  distant  if  hi  .;.  be  from  the  proper  coarse,  lend  them  to- 
wards it,  and  with  tin:  pfaort  rtieks  they  carry,  beat  tbem  into  the 
thickest  pan  of  it.  The  camelj  are  anxious  enough  for  the  mat- 
ter  themselves,  and  huddle  10  together  thai  their  riders'  legs  are  in 
tolerable  danger  of  being  crashed  in  the  contact  Then 
Itrong  u  re-cmbl.ime  to  B  in  the  parage  across  the 

l  that  I  cannot  divest  myself  of  the  belief  mat  the  roving 
in       i    bul  a  collection  of  carried  into  a  heap  by  the 

tide.  Every  man  ii  ready  with  hi-*  stick  to  fend  off  the  animal 
that  approaches  his.  One  push  leparatei  bum  a*  it  would  do  a 
couple  of  boats ;  they  move  away  quite  njioonscions  of  the  <  in-um- 
vtances,  till  another  moment  nringi  them  together  again.  The 
driven  an  die  pooi  I  of  the  tril><",  and  exercise  the 

any  with  vary  little  ceremony.  Pot  example,  I  was 
in  the  act  of  drinking  water  with  the  Bask  applied  to  my  lips, 
when  mj  camel,  receiving  a  Mow  for  going  where  he  mould  not, 

turned  BuddenlV  round,  and  I    r;nn'-    in    a    Sitting    DOftore    to    the 

ground,  amid  tin:  laughter  of  the  whole  of  my  part  of  the  caravan. 
J  contrived  to  bear  the  fall,  and,  without  having  moved  my  flask, 
continued  to  drink,     i  -  i  bat;  ami 

when  I  had  remounted,  several  came  to  congratulate  me  on  the 
ingenious  manner  of  my  foil.  One  Aral.,  who  had  travelled  a 
great  deal  in  Syria,  and  had  seen  many  Frank-,  assured  me  that 
J  was  mora  fit  to  t><;  an  Arab  than  any  be  had   ever  met,  tor 

Frank-;   were    all    excessively    awkward    and    disconcerted    when 

they  fell.  I  do  not  mean  either  to  take  much  merit  to  tnyseU 
for  this  set  of  agility,  or  to  ii  to  the  practice  of  trav- 

ellers ;  but  it  has  positively  gained  me  more  good-will  from  my 
wild  companions  than  the  most  -■■  tor  could  have  done. 

Any  little  episode  of  this  kind,  or  feat  of  nkill  in  camel-riding 
creates  much  mirth,  and  furnishes  a  pleasant  sally  ot  wit  and 
good  feeling. — Journal  in  die  Dts*rt. 


THE    CASTLE    OF    SYLIVRIA,    IN    THE    SEA    OF   MARMORA. 


THE  CASTLE  OF  SYLIVRIA. 

One  of  the  landscapes  on  tins  page  represents  accurately  a  very 
noted  and  picturesque  Turkish  castle  situated  on  the  borders  of  the 
Sea  of  Marmora,  whose  waters  are  seen  spreading  away  on  the 

right.  Nature  herself  has  here  piled  tip  the  rocks  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  a  handful  of  men  could  defend  the  eminence  against  a 
strong  attacking  force,  and  as  the  height  is  not  commanded  by  any 
in  the  vicinity,  artillery  could  not  be  brought  to  bear  against  it. 
Uut  the  skill  of  man  bus  strengthened  the  position  by  erecting 
very  strong  walls  and  towers  and  mounting  at  every  point  the 
heaviest  artillery.  Contrasting  with  the  square  turrets  and  towers 
are  some  pinnacles  of  those  fantastic  forms  in  which  oriental  tastes 
delight.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  flag  staff  tower, 
which  is  of  a  most  curious  pattern.  A  group  of  mounted  Turks 
crossing  the  bridge,  and  of  peasants  following  the  curving  line  of 
the  road  at  the  base  of  the  cliff,  gives  animation  to  this  wild  land- 
scape. The  Sea  of  Marmora,  on  which  the  castle  stands,  was 
anciently  called  Propontis,  and  is  situated  between  Europe  and 
Asia,  communicating  with  the  Grecian  Archipelago  by  the  strait 
of  the  Dardanelles,  and  with  the  Black  Sea  by  the  Bosphorus.  Its 
extreme  length  is  over  160  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  nearly 
50  miles.  This  sea  receives'  its  appellation  from  Marmora,  an- 
ciently Proconnesus,  a  small  island  towards  its  western  extremity, 
long  celebrated  for  its  marble  quarries,  whence  its  name,  Marmor, 
in  the  plural  Marmora,  being  the  Latin  name  for  marble. 


PASS  IN  THE  BALKAN  FRONTIER. 

This  terrific  scene  of  rock  and  mountain,  which  we  have  rep- 
resented in  the  engraving  given  below,  with  the  arches  in  the 
barrier  of  rock,  through  winch  the  forks  of  the  road  pass,  will 
give  our  readers  a  correct  idea  of  the  tremendous  character  of  the 
rocky  frontier  between  Turkey  and  Russia.  The  Balkan  ridge 
(ancient  Huemus)  is  an  extensive  chain  of  European  Turkey  ex- 
tending from  the  plain  of  Sophia  to  Cape  Emincn  on  the  Black 
Sea.  The  Balkan  is  connected  with  the  mountains  of  Middle 
Europe  by  the  ranges  of  Montenegro,  Herzegovina,  and  the  Din- 
aric  Alps  on  the  west,  and  the  mountains  of  Greece  on  the  south. 
The  deep  and  narrow  gorges  afford  paths  difficult  for  beasts  of 
burden,  and  the  range  is  traversed  by  only  one  great  route,  that 
of  the  gate  of  Trajan,  by  which  the  communication  is  kept  up  be- 
tween Vienna  and  Constantinople.  It  affords  no  barrier  to  the 
passage  of  the  enemy,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  some  thirty 
years  ago,  in  a  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  the  Russian 
general,  Diebitch,  crossed  the  Balkan  frontier  with  a  powerful 
army. 


LOW  VALUE  Ol"  LIFE  DH  CHINA, 

The  low  estimate  in  which  human  lift  is  held  in  the  Bowery  em- 
pire is  seen  in  this,  that  there  is  probably  no  part  of  the  world  in 
which  the  harvests  of  mortality  are  more  sweeping  ami  destruc- 
tive than  in  China,  producing  voids  which  require  no  ordinary  ap- 
pliances to  fill  up.  Multitudes  perish  absolutely  from  want  of 
the  means  of  existence;  inundations  destroy  towns  and  tillages 
and  all  their  inhabitants;  it  would  not  be  easy  to  calculate  the 
loss  of  life  by  the  typhoons  or  hurricanes  which  visit  the  coasts  of 
China,  in  which  boats  and  junks  are  sometimes  sacrificed  by  hun- 
dreds and  by  thousands.  The  late  civil  wars  in  China  must  bare 
led  to  the  loss  of  millions  of  lives.  The  sacrifices  of  human  be- 
ings by  executions  alone,  are  frightful.  Even  at  this  moment  it 
is  believed  that  from  four  to  five  hundred  victims  fall  daily  by  me 
hands  of  the  headsman  in  the  province  of  Kwang-tung  alone. 
Reverence  for  life  there  is  none,  as  life  exists  in  superfluous  abun- 
dance. A  dead  body  is  an  object  of  so  little  concern,  that  it  is 
sometimes  not  thought  worth  while  to  remove  it  from  the  spot 
where  it  putrefies  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  A  late  traveller 
says  :  "  Often  have  I  seen  a  corpse  under  the  table  of  gamblers ; 
often  have  I  trod  over  a  putrid  body  at  the  threshold  of  a  door. 
In  manv  parts  of  China  there  are  towers  of  brick  or  stone,  where 
toothless,  principally  female,  children  are  thrown  by  their  parents 
into  a  hole  made  in  the  side  of  the  wall.  There  are  various  opin- 
ions as  to  the  extent  of  infanticide  in  China,  but  that  it  is  a  com- 
mon practice  in  many  provinces  admits  of  no  doubt.  Father 
Ripa  mentions,  that  of  abandoned  children,  the  Jesuits  baprized, 
in  Pekin  alone,  not  less  than  three  thousand  yearly.  I  have  seen 
ponds  which  are  the  habitual  receptacle  of  female  infants,  whose 
bodies  lie  floating  about  on  their  surface." — London  Examiner. 


THE  STREET  OF  THE  DEAD. 

There  is  a  street  in  Florence  which  is  called  the  Via  della  Morte 
(the  street  of  the  dead),  a  name  derived  from  a  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance. Antonio  Rondinelli,  a  young  Florentine,  in  the  mid- 
dle rank  of  life,  fell  passionately  in  love  with  Genevra  Arneri,  a 
beautiful  young  woman  of  the  same  station.  The  lover  could  not 
by  any  entreaties  or  concessions  obtain  her  from  her  father,  who 
chose  rather  to  give  her  to  Francisco  Angolanti,  a  youth  of  a  dis- 
tinguished and  noble  family.  It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  de- 
scribing the  agony  of  the  real  lover  on  receiving  this  intelligence ; 
nor  was  Genevra  the  less  afflicted,  her  heart  being  wholly  devoted 
to  Rondinelli.  Now,  whether  it  arose  from  the  struggles  of  dis- 
appointed affection,  or  from  any  physical  cause,  the  effect  was, 
that  tour  years  after  this  unhappy  union,  she  fell  ill.  Remaining 
without  pulse,  and  finally  giving  no  external  signs  of  life,  she  was 
considered  dead ;  and  accordingly  was  deposited  in  the  family 
vault  under  the  Duomo,  and  close  to  the  Campanile.  The  tomb 
is  still  shown  in  our  time.  It  is  narrated,  by  Leopold  del  Mey- 
Lione,  that  when  the  fossuc  was  repaired,  and  this  vault  passed 
into  the  family  of  the  Riacci,  the  letters  G„and  A.,  the  initials  of 
Genevra  Arneri,  were  engraved  upon  it,  being  a  confirmation  of 
the  tmth  of  the  story.  The  death  of  Genevra  was  not  real,  but 
one  of  those  protracted  swoons,  which  the  faculty  are  unable  to 
explain.  On  the  night  following  her  incarceration,  the  unhappy 
Genevra,  on  regaining  her  senses,  became  aware  of  her  situation. 
Recovering  by  degrees  a  little  strength,  increased  by  her  despair 
and  horror,  she  succeeded  in  breaking  the  cords  which  bound  her 
hands  and  feet.  Lighted  by  a  ray  of  the  moon,  which  gleamed 
through  the  door  of  the  vault,  she  crept  towards  it,  and  pushing  it 
open  with  her  head,  feebly  ascended  the  stairs,  and  gained  the 
outer  air.  Taking  the  shortest  paths,  she  passed  through  the 
street  then  called  the  Misericordia,  but  ever  afterwards,  from  the 
circumstance,  the  Via  del  Morte.  Knocking  at  the  door  of  her 
husband's  bouse,  she  claimed  admittance  ;  he,  scared  by  her  sepul- 
chral costume,  and  bollow,  faint  voice,  believing  her  also  to  be  the 
ghost  of  bis  wife,  refused  entrance  to  her,  while  hastily  closing  his 
casement.  Thus  repulsed,  she  continued  to  crawl  along  to  the 
house  of  her  father,  adjoining  Bernado  Arneri,  from  whom  she 
encountered  the  same  cruel  repulse,  as  also  from  an  uncle  in  the 
Mercato  Vecchio.  Abandoned  thus  to  her  unhappy  fate,  she  re- 
solved, ere  lying  down  to  die,  to  essay  the  affection  of  her  former 
lover,  from  whom  she  had  received  so  many  remembered  pledges 
of  love  and  faithfulness.  Faithful  still  to  his  firsthand  only  love, 
id'ter  his  horror  was  overcome,  he  comforted,  assisted,  restored  to 
health, and  married  her.  This  marriage  being  deemed  invalid  by 
her  former  husband  and  family,  the  cause  was  tried  by  the  magis- 
trates of  Florence,  who,  strange  enough,  gave  in  favor  of  the  sec- 
ond husband ;  and  not  on  the  plea  of  Genevra' s  having  been 
interred,  but  because  all  her  family  had  refused  to  admit  her. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM    COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ration's  Pictorial.] 
TO    AN    AGED    TREE. 

DY   JAMES   FRANKLIN   FTTTS. 

High  towering  o'er  tho  plain, 

Year  after  year  thou'st  stood, 
Defying  lightning,  storm  and  rain, 

The  tempest  and  the  ttood. 

Where  once  tbo  forest  frowned, 

Or  smiled  in  sunset's  glow, 
And  naught  but  woods  were  all  around, 

Alone  thou  standest  now. 

Upon  thy  leafy  crest 

(How  fitting  was  the  place!) 
The  soaring  eagle  built  her  nest, 

And  roared  her  noble  race. 

Beneath  thy  pleasant  shade. 

An  hundred  years  ago, 
His  lodge  the  Indian  hunter  made, 
And  from  thy  branch  his  bow. 

A  century  has  fled, 

Nor  passed  thee  lightly  by — 
Thy  sapless  trunk  stands  old  and  dead, 
And  bare  agaiust  the  sky. 

Felled  by  the  pioneer 

Is  every  forest  tree ; 
No  more  their  graceful  heads  uprear — 

All,  all  are  gone  but  thee. 

And  thou,  too,  soon  must  fall, 

Last  of  a  noble  line ; 
Thy  lofty  trunk,  still  proud  and  tall, 

Must  on  the  earth  recline. 

Naught  but  the  whirlwind's  breath 

Shall  shake  thy  earthfust  hold ; 
Thou'lt  die  at  last  a  noble  death, 

Ere  many  years  are  told. 
1  ■■»»^»  > 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

ROSE     ELLIOT. 

BY    FRANCIS    AV.    BUTMANST. 

Apter  the  American  Revolution  had  established  the  country 
on  firm  foundations  of  peace,  and  the  quiet  town  of  Boston  had 
subsided  into  its  firm,  old  under-current  of  determination,  there 
still  stood  on  Beacon  Hill  one  ancient  mansion  amid  the  hand- 
some new  growth  of  edifices,  retired  and  stately,  but  flanked  with 
an  immense  garden,  rich  in  shade  and  fruit  trees,  in  one  or  two 
rare  vines,  and  large  open  spaces  for  the  children's  games.  Here 
lived  the  widow  of  one  of  the  proudest  descendants  of  the  Puri- 
tans, Ralph  Elliot,  wealthy,  hospitable,  and  generally  honored. 
With  one  or  two  of  her  children  married  and  settled  in  adjacent 
streets,  she  now  remained  with  only  two,  May,  who  was  sedate 
and  quiet,  and  Rose,  who  at  fifteen  was  the  romp  and  beauty  of 
the  family.  Frequently  on  winter  days  she  led  the  route  through 
drifting  snowbanks,  and  more  frequently  on  summer  afternoons 
she  marshalled  her  little  nieces  and  nephews  into  furious  gambols 
and  frolics  through  the  large  garden,  till  the  neighborhood  waxed 
indignant  at  the  gusty  merriment ;  and  then,  with  glowing  face 
shielded  only  by  the  veil  of  clustering  golden-brown  curls,  while 
her  hat  swung  on  her  arm,  she  headed  the  train  down  to  the  neigh- 
boring shore,  spending  the  remainder  of  the  day  "tetering"  on  a 
pile  of  lumber,  clambering  round  the  few  broad  wharves,  or  en- 
sconced, like  an  old  mouse  with  her  family,  in  the  cavities  of  the 
bales  and  boxes,  watching  the  stately  packets  sail  into  harbor,  dis- 
charge their  freights  or  release  their  passengers,  always  returning 
in  triumph  at  tea-time  with  her  followers,  all  equally  besmeared  with 
the  drippings  of  old  molasses  hogsheads  and  a  proportionate  be- 
sprinkling of  sand  and  sawdust,  In  vain  the  married  sisters  en- 
tered complaints  of  the  state  into  which  Rose  invariably  plunged 
their  clean  pinafored  urchins,  in  vain  the  gentle  May  remonstrat- 
ed, in  vain  Madam  Elliot  protested  that  she  should  be  lied  iu  the 
garret  there  to  ruminate  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time ;  with  the 
next  half-holiday  the  same  scene  was  enacted. 

On  one  of  these  excursions,  Rose  for  the  first  time  beheld  the 
handsome  young  West  Indian,  Vincente  de  Velasquez,  as  he 
■  stepped  down  the  ship's  side,  and  she  simultaneously  performed  a 
series  of  unintentional  somersets  from.her  lofty  perch  to  his  feet. 
Very  much  ashamed  of  herself,  she  presented  quite  an  extraor- 
dinary appearance  with  her  mingled  blushes  and  dirt  as  he  polite- 
ly raised  her;  and  without  thanking  him  in  the  least,  she  scram- 
bled off  from  the  scene  of  her  catastrophe  followed  by  her  brood. 
The  townspeople  had  long  since  given  her  over  to  the  evil  one 
and  all  his  works;  everybody  shook  their  heads  in  a  way  that 
pronounced  her  lost  to  grace,  and  prim  maidens,  puckering  their 
lips,  said  the  ominous  word  tomboy,  as  if  it  meant  any  evil  under 
creation  but  healthy  exercise.  But  nobody  walked  more  demure- 
ly to  the  meeting-house  on  a  Sunday,  or  sung  more  devoutly  in 
the  pews,  or  presented  a  more  "  edifying  example  to  their  elders," 
than  she  had  always  done.  Saying  nothing  of  her  little  accident 
when  she  reached  home,  Rose  quickly  cleansed  herself  and 
changed  her  frock,  looking  so  simple  and  charming  when  she  sat 
down  to  her  unaccustomed  sewing,  that  the  stranger  who  had  per- 
haps occasioned  the  change,  would  never  have  recognized  her. 
Uselessly  the  children  called ;  they  had  to  carry  on  their  games 
without  her  presiding  genius ;  and  May,  with  much  wondering 
and  concern,  whispered  Madam  Elliotwhat  could  be  the  matter. 

There  was  a  long  and  narrow  sitting-room  in  the  rear  of  the 
house,  furnished  in  summer  ease,  with  blue  damask,  snowy  mus- 
lin, and  light,  cool  wicker-work,  and  opening  with  two  long  case- 


ment windows  upon  a  green  terrace  and  the  garden  below.  Hero 
the  ladies  frequently  sat  at  work,  and  hero  Rose  brought  her  little 
thimble  and  needle  and  began  diligently  to  ply  them.  The  after- 
noon was  drawing  to  a  close,  when  a  friend  of  the  family,  a  "  solid 
man,"  sent  his  card  to  Madam  Elliot,  with  another,  whereon  she 
read  Vincente  de  Velasquez. 

"  Eor  what  under  the  sun  has  he  brought  a  Spanish  don  here  t" 
she  said..    "  I  am  sure  we  can  have  no  busiuess  with  him." 

"Perhaps,"  remarked  Mrs.  Went  worth,  one  of  the  married 
daughters,  who  happened  to  be  present,  "he  is  some  old  merchant 
with  whom  the  firm  had  dealings  when  father  was  alive." 

"  Or  he  may  be  some  young  Cuban  coming  to  the  university," 
said  May. 

Rose  said  nothing. 

Glancing  round  with  instinctive  tidiness,  Madam  Elliot  adjust- 
ed her  cap  and  her  work-basket. 

"  Well,  we  arc  respectable  here,"  said  she  ;  "  and  for  a  wonder 
Rose  looks  decent.  Show  Mr.  Tillson  and  his  friend  in,"  she  or- 
dered ;  and  in  a  few  moments  the  stout  merchant  and  the  slender 
Cuban  had  entered  and  been  received,  while  Mr.  Tillson  gave 
explanations  corresponding  to  May's  conjectures. 

With  that  graceful  ease  which  distinguishes  the  manners  of  the 
colonists  from  those  of  the  stately  dons,  the  young  stranger  re- 
ceived his  introductions,  but  Rose,  sitting  with  her  face  hidden  by 
her  hair,  as  she  bent  assiduously  low  over  her  work,  was  so  re- 
markably well-behaved  that  her  mother  omitted  to  present  him  to 
her,  and  they  again  seated  themselves  to  stare  a  minute  or  two, 
after  the  American  fashion,  before  saying  anything  more.  The 
silence  had  not  lasted  an  instant,  when  Master  Tom  Elliot,  a  little 
grandson,  who  had  been  leaning  against  the  casement  door,  said  : 
"  Why,  grandma,  you  didn't  introduce  Rose!"  But  nobody 
noticing  his  remark,  he  added  in  a  loud  tone  of  consolation : 
"Never  miud,  Rosey,  dear.  I  guess  we  know  something,  By 
Jim !  I  reckon  when  you  tumbled — " 

"Be  still — be  still!"  wltispcrcd  Rose,  in  agony. 
"  Off  the  boards,"  continued  Tom,  sturdily,  "  and  he  picked  you 
up,  you  don't  need  no  more  introduction  to  a  Spanishcr !     And 
besides,  he  aint  a  grown  gentleman.     I  shall  be  as  tall  as  he  is 
when  I'm  as  old!" 

This  delicate  attempt  at  solace  being  nipped  by  Ins  indignant 
mama  hustling  him  off  the  stage  in  a  high  state  of  exasperation, 
Rose,  whose  equilibrium  could  bear  no  more,  and  whose  good 
manners  were  about  to  forsake  her,  tumbled  her  work  to  the  floor, 
looked  full  at  the  West  Indian  with  her  half-bold,  half-bashful 
face,  and  dashed  off  in  an  instant  to  some  hiding-place  in  the  gar- 
den, leaving  him  to  explain  Master  Tom's  references,  which,  with 
a  fluent  command  of  English,  he  immediately  did,  softening 
Rose's  share  in  the  adventure  as  much  as  possible,  although  in 
this  pretty  and  decorous  little  maid  of  elegant  surroundings  he 
had  never  dreamed  of  recognizing  the  romp  of  the  wharf.  As 
conversation  wore  on,  the  guests  accepted  Madam  Elliot's  press- 
ing invitation  to  remain,  for  her  heart  already  warmed  to  this 
young  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  and  she  gave  him  her  arm  to 
the  tea-table,  May  following  with  Mr.  Tillson,  and  Mrs.  Went- 
worth  summoning  and  collecting  her  offspring  at  a  side-table. 
The  pleasant  repast  was  half  through,  when  Rose,  who,  having 
begun  her  exploits  directly  at  close  of  morning  school,  had  con- 
sequently tasted  no  dinner,  and  whose  hunger  but  not  her  will 
consented,  dropped  silently  into  her  place.  Greatly  to  her  dismay, 
the  guest  turned  to  her,  apologizing  if  he  had  caused  her  any 
embarrassment.  Rose,  with  her  features  almost  indistinguishable 
in  their  heightened  crimson,  waited  a  moment  and  then  assured 
him  that  he  was  the  one  to  be  embarrassed  by  an  avalanche  of  sev- 
eral tons — for  Rose  was  a  plump  beauty.  Quite  encouraged,  he 
again  addressed  her,  and  great  was  Madam  Elliot's  consternation 
when  Rose,  merging  at  once  from  the  child  to  the  woman,  an- 
swered him  courteously  and  at  length,  and  after  sustaining  the 
conversation  for  some  time,  gracefully  turn  it  over  to  her. 

Prom  this  evening,  Senor  de  Velasquez  new  to  such  pleasant 
familiarity,  and  just  off  a  lonely  plantation,  accepted  every  invi- 
tation from  this  family,  and  became,  as  one  might  say,  a  member 
of  it,  so  frequent  were  his  calls  and  so  long  ;  while  by  his  frank- 
ness, talents,  and  generous,  noble  spirit  endearing  the  whole  house- 
hold. He  was  of  medium  height,  but  full  of  nerve  and  sinew, 
and  it  were  sufficient  to  assert  of  his  appearance  that  the  hand- 
somest of  his  race  were  less  so  than  he.  As  for  the  qualities  of 
his  mind,  the  more  he  joined  the  brilliant  society  into  which 
Madam  Elliot's  connection  brought  him,  the  more  his  sparkling 
wit  and  refined  perception  were  displayed,  while  entering  with  a 
year's  advance  on  his  studies,  he  bade  fair  to  carry  off  the  bright- 
est honors  of  his  class.  Everybody  told  marvellous  stories  of  his 
stupendous  wealth  and  exalted  ancestry,  and  all  the  school  girls 
congx'atulated  and  envied  Rose  on  her  superior  facilities  of  ac- 
quaintance— congratulations  which  she  scorned,  and  facilities, 
which  to  all  appearance,  she  utterly  failed  to  improve. 

In  a  simple  way,  Senor  de  Velasquez  told  Madam  Elliot  the 
amount  of  his  property  in  the  island  and  the  circumstances  of  his 
orphanage,  and  becoming  every  day  more  habituated,  taught  the 
children,  whom  he  frequently  surprised  at  their  play  with  Rose,  to 
call  him  Vincente.  Sometimes  Rose  continued  the  game,  giving 
zest  and  a  constant  fund  of  enjoyment  to  every  word,  and  some- 
times withdrew  in  dignity,  and-  left  him  alone  with  them ;  for 
gradually  she  was  establishing  a  ladylike  reputation,  although  it 
was  on  the  ruins  of  her  former  one,  for  still  the  cloven  foot  peeped 
through,  and  once  in  a  while,  unable  to  resist  the  temptation,  she 
slipped  off  and  tumbled  round,  the  same  child  as  before.  It  seemed 
as  if  she  seldom  spent  any  time  in  Vincente's  company  when 
compared  with  the  rest  of  the  family,  and  obtuse  Madam  Elliot 
and  her  other  daughters  began  to  imagine  if  it  would  be  pleasant 
to  have  May  carried  away  to  the  West  Indies  (although  it  is  due 


to  May  to  say  that  she  had  neither  thought  nor  wish  in  that  direc- 
tion), when  all  the  time,  there  was  not  a  walk  or  drive,  nor  a 
church  or  frolic,  but  that  more  than  once  they  touched  hands  and 
spoke  together,  smilingly  and  tenderly  on  his  part,  bashfully  and 
blushing  on  hers;  but  he  never  stood  beside  her,  overlooking  the 
others  in  that  fraternal  way  which  ho  used  with  May,  indeed,  he 
never  could,  for  she  was  always  in  the  thick  of  the  gathering,  and 
simple  little  Rose  herself  began  to  believe  that  some  day  May 
would  write  her  name  on  the  long  ancestry  list  of  the  Velasquez  ; 
and  without  envying  her  sister,  perhaps  she  first  know  she  had  a 
heart  by  the  loss  of  it,  as  a  quick  sigh  now  and  then  stole  up. 
Her  invariable  remedy  for  these  little  ebullitions  being  to  drown 
them  in  a  fresh  game  of  wild  freaks  ;  as  they  grew  more  frequent, 
she,  relapsing  from  her  fit  of  sobriety  and  polished  demeanor, 
grew  more  wild  and  gay  than  ever. 

One  day  Vincente  had  brought  a  string  of  ebony  beads  most 
curiously  carved  in  the  semblance  of  Chinese  gods,  and  had 
laughingly  tossed  them  to  Rose  for  some  of  the  dolls.  She,  turn- 
ing them  over  and  turning  her  nose  up  at  their  ugliness,  threw 
them  carelessly  into  a  little  drawer,  and  he  thought  no  more  about 
them;  but  when  he  was  gone,  Mistress  Rose  drew  them  out  as  if 
they  had  been  a  precioas  rosary,  and  safely  hid  them  in  one  of 
her  many  nooks  of  treasures,  One  evening,  several  months  after, 
they  were  all  at  a  tea-party  (Boston  having  been  famous  for  that 
species  of  entertainment)  at  the  younger  Mrs.  Elliot's,  and  Vin- 
cente, standing  alone  before  a  little  bronze  cast  on  an  escritoire, 
saw  the  identical  beads  lying  below  in  an  open  box.  While  he 
observed  them  casually,  Master  Tom,  who  as  he  grew  in  height 
grew  in  impudence,  started  np  beside  him  and  propounded  a 
conundrum. 

"  Mister  Vinthenty,"  said  he,  "why  are  them  beads  like  the 
flowers  in  ma's  hair  ?  You  might  guess  if  you  had  any  sense — 
but  yon  never  will.  It's  because  they're  Rose's.  Aint  it  good ? 
She  kept  um  just  as  nice,  all  stowed  away,  and  our  Nell  stole 
them,  and  mother's  going  to  make  her  take  them  back  though, 
and  say  the  verse  about  thieves,  and  eat  bread  and  water  a  week, 
Rose  made  such  a  rout !  She  was  awful  mad  I  tell  you !  but  she 
says  she'll  coax  her  off;  wont  you  Rose  V  he  added,  as  he  saw 
her  sitting  so  near  that  she  must  have  heard  the  whole  monologue. 
"  Go  along,  Tom  !"  she.exclaimed.  "  Your  tongue's  always  in 
everything."  But  a  minute  afterwards,  seized  with  repentance — 
"  Come,  we'll  go  to  the  storeroom,"  she  said,  "  and  see  if  the  jelly 
has  run  down  from  the  pyramids  !"  And  hand  in  hand  they  stole 
away  to  this  delicious  retreat,  while  Vincente  followed  Nell's  ex- 
ample in  respect  of  the  beads. 

When  they  returned,  Vincente,  the  centre  of  a  group,  was 
speaking  of  republican  institutions,  and  replying  to  Madam  Elliot 
by  assuring  her  that  he,  who  had  come  here  a  thorough  monarchist, 
despising  the  rebellions  spirit  of  freedom,  should  return  a  thor- 
ough democrat,  anarchist,  patriot,  or  what  you  please. 

"And  lose  your  head  for  your  pains!"  said  Rose,  catching  the 
purport  of  his  words,  and  then  immediately  extinguished  by  her 
own  boldness. 

He  turned  pleasantly:  "And  if  I  did,  having  neither  mother 
nor  sister  whom  it  could  affect,  what  nobler  work  could  I  do  with 
a  longer  life  ?" 

"0!"  she  exclaimed,  "you  know  that  you  have  friends  here 
who  would — "     Here,  completely  confused,  she  suddenly  stopped. 
"  Would  what,  Miss  Rose  V  asked  he. 

"Dance  at  the  funeral!"  she  returned,  determined  not  to  be 
caught  in  any  expression  of  feeling  again. 

"Ah,  well!"  said  he,  rather  pleased  than  otherwise,  " I  shall 
give  no  one  an  immediate  opportunity." 

"No,"  quoth  Master  Tom,  "you'll  be  dark  enough,  I  guess. 
I  heard  old  Cain  say  (Cain  was  Vincente's  body-servant)  that  he 
spCcted  when  massa  went  back  there'd  be  the  deuce  to  pa}r,  though 
massa  was  putty  sly." 

"  I  am  very  glad,"  said  Madam  Elliot,  "  that  you  don't  go  for 
a  great  while  yet,  for  perhaps  wisdom  will  come  in  the  meantime 
to  teach  you  that  it  is  of  no  use  contending  with  existing  circum- 
stances." 

"But,  my  dear  madam,  if  James  Otis  and  other  of  your  valued 
friends  had  received  that  wisdom,  where  would  your  liberties  be  ?"   ■ 
"Ah,  but  there  is  a  difference — " 
"  Yes,"  whispered  Rose,  "  circumstances  alter  cases." 
"Have  you  heard,"  said  Mrs.  Wentworth  joining  them,  "that 
the  Algcrines  have  come  as  far  north  as  Newfoundland?     They 
have  taken  the  Brig  Jane  and  towed  her  into  Algiers,  and  Mr. 
Wentworth  is  anxious  about  his  ship  that  is  due." 
"  They  have  been  frightfully  bold  of  late,"  said  May. 
"  I  shouldn't  wonder  to  see  them  swoop  down  the  coast  and 
carry  off  all  the  little  houses  on  Cape  Cod,"  said  Rose. 

"  I  am  sure,"  said  a  gentleman,  Mr.  Barclay,  an  admirer  of 
Rose,  "  that  they  don't  disturb  any  without  provocation." 
Vincente's  eyes  flashed. 

"  I  have  heard  too  much  of  them,  and  seen  too  much,  when  for 
months  together  their  long,  low  craft  lurked  in  the  bays  and  coves 
of  our  islands,  to  believe  such  doctrine." 

"  Congress  ought  to  legislate  on  the  matter,"  said  Mr.  Tillson. 
"  It  would  Le  very  wrong  to  agitate  it,"  replied  Mr.  Barclay. 
"  To  my  mind,"  said  Vincente,  "  a  war  more  righteous  than  the 
Crusades  would  he  for  their  extermination  i" 

"  Why  don't  the  senor  enlist  in  it?"  said  Mr.  Barclay,  who 
liked  Vincente  none  the  better  that  every  one  else  held  him  in 
such  high  estimation. 

"  0,  my  goodness  !"  murmured  Rose  under  her  breath,  but  so 
that  Vincente  heard  her,  "now  I'm  sure  there'll  he  a  duel!" 

He  laughed  gaily.  "Perhaps  I  shall  have  occasion  too  soon," 
he  said,  "  but  when  I  do,  I  am  sure  I  should  want  no  braver 
aid  than  Mr.  Barclay's." 
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"  Humph  !"  said  Rose. 

"1  don't  think,"  said  Mr.  Barclay,  retreating  behind  thetfiiold 
of  his  former  asseveration,  "  that  they'll  disturb  any  one  if  they're 
let  nIano." 

"  Ami  you  will  be  the  Inst  one  not  to  lot  them  alum-  \"  retorted 
Rose,  indignantly,  transforming  herself  into  Vinconto'B  champioa. 


Three  years  flew  by.  Rose  was  eighteen*  with  the  promise  of 
her  beauty  perfectly  developed.  The  West  Indian  bad  arrived  at 
the  end  of  bis  dollcgiate  couvse,  and  was  expected  to  leave  shortly 
lor  his  long-neglected  property,  and  a  Beries  "i'  entertainments  to 
lie  given  by  one  and  (mother  of  bis  friende  wore  in  anticipation, 
and  Madam  Elliot  was  to  open  the  dance.  On  the  afternoon  pro- 
coding  the  fust  one,  while  servants  bad  been  racing  bore  and  there 
all  the  morning,  the  house  bad  been  topsy  turvy,  and  May  and  her 
mother  having  reduced  the  chaos  to  order,  had  retired  to  their  own 
apartments,  when  Scnor  fa  Velasquez,  entering  and  finding  no 
one  in  tin'  bouse,  proceeded  through  t<>  the  garden.  Rose,  who 
both  with  the  old  expectation  and  now  with  the  thought  of  tbo 
West  Indian's  departure,  was  must  unaccountably  Bad,  had  Bat 
mournful  and  still  fur  several  hours,  hut  at  last  determined  to 
shake  it  off,  had  summoned  her  younger  aids  and  returned  to 
arouse  the  neighborhood  with  the  old  peals  and  sllOUtS.      Into  this 

pandemonium  Vineente  stopped  down,  guided  by  the  tumult  to 
the  open  space.  The  color  rushed  over  Hose's  faee  as  she  caught 
sight  of  him,  and  for  a  moment,  us  be  joined  the  sport,  she  en- 
deavored  to  retain  lier  self-possession  and  mirth ;  but  the  gaycty 
she  bud  imposed  on  the  children  would  never  do  for  him,  and  she 
.silently  attempted  to  leave  them.  But  this  was  prevented  by  a 
signal  from  Vineente  to  tbo  children  significant  of  sweetmeats  and 
candies  on  the  drawing-room  table,  and  with  clamorous  pranks 
the  whole  chorus  deserted  them.  Kose  would  have  run  too,  but 
something  seemed  to  bold  her  breath  and  control  her  motions,  and 
she  stood  still,  drawing  one  curl  in  and  out  her  fingers,  till  he 
spoke.     At  last,  with  a  spasm  of  consciousness,  she  moved. 

"  I  would  like  to  speak  with  yon,"  said  he,  and  again  another 
pause,  lie  bad  been  holding  her  band  during  this  last  time,  and 
words  wherewith  to  make  some  saucy  retort  failed  her.  "  Kose, 
will  you  go  home  with  me  V  was  what  she  seemed  to  hear  doubt* 
ingly  and  half  annoyed. 

Perhaps  ho  only  meant  a  friendly  invitation  for  some  other  time, 
she  thought ;  ho  must  make  himself  plainer. 

"  Why  should  I  go  there  I"  she  asked,  coquettishly. 

"  You  do  not  wish  it  then — you  do  not  care  to  spend  life  with 
me  '(  I  was  wrong  to  hope  you  could  leave  tins  pleasant  home 
for  my  lonely  one, — wrong  to  dream  of  your  love.     Forgive  it !" 

There  was  a  certain  statelinoss  quite  new  and  sad  in  his  man- 
ner, as  he  concluded  and  dropped  her  hand.  In  an  instant  it  crept 
nestlingly  into  his  again,  although  she  dared  not  speak.  He 
turned  quickly,  as  if  the  hope  were  too  dazzling  after  his  gloom 
to  bo  distinctly  seen. 

"  Kose  !  must  I  leave  you  V  stooping  over  her  quest  ion  ingly. 

"  0,  no,  no !  I  will  go  with  you  anywhere — everywhere!  I 
should  die  without  you,  if  it  were  in  heaven,  Vineente !" 

"  Is  it  true  ?     You  love  me  then,  as  I  love  you  I" 

She  thrust  back  her  curls,  looking  up  with  her  truthful  face. 

"  I  never,  never  could  tell  how  much  !  No  one  over  loved  more, 
or  was  more  miserable  than  I  have  been." 

"  You  have  been  unhappy — you,  gay  little  Rose  V 

"  0,  I  had  to  be  gay ;  and  all  the  time  I  thought  my  heart 
would  break  !" 

"And  now,  darling'?" 

"  Come  what  chance  may,  since  I  know  you  love  me,  how  can 
I  ever  have  sorrow  again?" 

"  Heaven  grant  it,  dear  little  Kose — Heaven  help  me  make  you 
happy  as  you  make  me !"  And  he  clasped  her  in  a  pressure  that 
told  the  intensity  of  his  passion  and  his  gentle  tenderness  for  her. 

Great  was  Madam  Elliot's  surprise  when,  an  hour  or  two  later, 
Vineente  asked  her  for  her  youngest  daughter.  It  had  never  once 
entered  her  thoughts.  Rose  had  not  yet  made  her  formal  debut 
into  society.  Rose  was  not  nineteen.  Rose  wasn't  fit  to  take  care 
of  herself— and  the  idea  of  her  going  away.  But  Vineente  was 
to  take  care  of  her ;  they  would  spend  their  summers  with  her; 
she  could  not  want  him  to  go  alone ;  and  before  long,  her  consent 
being  given,  it  was  settled  that  as  the  only  ship  that  sailed  for 
Havana  for  a  long  time  was  to  leave. in  three  wreeks,  the  marriage 
should  take  place  in  that  time ;  and  though  the  paraphernalia  was 
in  those  days  of  great  importance,  it  was  thought  that  all  could  be 
arranged  in  season.  Told  first  to  the  sons  and  daughters,  till 
Rose,  as  she  told  Tom,  could  have  crept  into  a  nutshell,  it  was 
announced  to  the  grand  guests  of  the  evening  as  she  was  present- 
ed, and  never  any  little  bride-to-be  looked  lovelier  than  she  did  in 
her  pretty  shame ;  and  through  all  the  parties  and  diversions  en- 
suing, Vineente  was  showered  with  all  the  opprobrious  names  in 
the  calendar,  from  aristocrat  to  democrat,  for  carrying  off  the 
prettiest  girl  of  Boston. 

At  the  close  of  a  fortnight  all  was  completed — every  trunk  was 
packed,  the  wedding  day  was  fixed,  and  they  awaited  the  sailing 
of  the  ship.  One  noon,  it  was  the  children's  half-holiday,  and 
Rose,  having  one  last  game  with  them,  was  in  the  garden,  queen 
of  the  jubilee,  while  Vineente  too  was  there  the  master  spirit  of 
fun,  and  May,  contrary  to  custom,  had  brought  her  sowing  into 
the  midst  of  the  tumult.  Suddenly  Mr.  Wentworth  appeared, 
coming  quickly  forward. 

"  Rose,  Vineente,  Mayr !"  he  cried,  "  yon  must  come  in.  Tbo 
wind  is  fair,  the  freight  in,  and  the  captain  puts  out  in  an  hour!" 
And  he  handed*  Vineente  a  note  confirming  what  he  said. 

"  Yes,"  said  Master  Tom,  "  you  cau't  wait  for  any  rigging  in 
silk  and  pretty  stutf  now,  Rose !"  And  the  ciders,  suddenly 
grave,  hastened  on. 


The  family  wore  ail  a     mbli  I,  I '  ■    minister  waiting,  and  with- 
oul  dolo}  they  stood  before  the  Latter  person  who,  performing  the 
ceremony  with  grave  deliberation,  at   Lb  i   offered   ~^'    I 
felicitations.    Thon   the   porter     bearing  down   the  trunks,  the 
quicl  i  bangc  of  dn     .  the  i  adle     i-  i    i    and  tearful  fan   ■ 

"Good-by,  Benor  do  VclasCjttczl"  said  Tom,  with  a  great 
snivel,  yet  resolved  to  lose  no  iota  of  dignity  j  but  at  the  words, 
Rose,  who  had  bravely  withstood  till  now,  hurst  into  tears,  and 
hung  sobbing  on  bar  mother's  ncck,tiU  Vineente,  who  felt  like  a 
culprit  in  taking  off  this  trea  are,  having  emerged  from  a 
chorus  of  every  varioty  of  demonstration,  alutcs,  embrai  i 
tears,  .snatched  her  away,  sprang  into  the  coach,  and  trill  holding 
her  in  his  arms,  was  driven  rapidly  to  the  Bhip.  Boon  the  old 
wharf  receded,  the  anchor  was  weighed,  the  soils  wore  spread,  and 
they  were  at  boo. 

The  long  afternoon  sped  like  light,  the  twilight  and  the  ev<  ning 

had  passed  ;    the  passengers    were    .-.till    prolonging    their    Stay   OH 

deck,  and  Bosc  and  Vineente  stood  together  leaning  a  or  the 
ship's  side,  his  arm  protecting!}'  around  her,  while  they  watched 
now  the  midnight  stars  softly  reflected  below,  and  now  the  sails 
gleaming  and  disappearing  on  the  distant  horizon.  The  wind 
was  favorable  and  brisk,  the  current  strong,  the  ship  u  fast  sailer, 

and  they  had  already  made  great  distance.  The  cheery  sea-souudi 
on  board  were  now  to  Iter;  everything  was  delightful;  she  was 
happy  to  the  depth  of  her  heart,  and  stood  contented  to  listen  to 
his  voice  forever. 

Crossing  ilieir  path  at  sunset,  a  very  suspicious-looking  vessel 
had  been  seen,  hanging  out  no  signal  and  pursuing  the  most  ex- 
traordinary traverse  sailing,  still,  when  shortly  lost  to  Bight  lost 
nUo  to  remembrance.  Suddenly,  while  Kose  and  Vineente  were 
still  standing  there,  the  ship  put  about,  broached  to,  and  bore  up 
close  hauled  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind  in  another  direction,  as  if 
retracing  their  track.  On  turning  to  observe  the  cause  of  these 
manoeuvres,  the  identical  sail  was  seen  running  rapidly  down 
upon  them  from  the  leeward.  By  what  culpable  carelessness  she 
had  been  thus  allowed  to  approach,  could  not  ho  inquired  into 
now.  The  danger  being  there,  their  business  was  to  avert  it.  All 
hands  were  ordered  on  deck,  and  the  ladies,  with  the  exception  of 
those  few  who  with  Rose  stcadil}'  refused,  were  sent  below.  The 
ship  being  a  merchantman  was  of  course  quite  unprepared  for 
defence,  and  her  only  safety  lay  in  flight.  Nevertheless,  a  rusty 
old  gun  was  heaved  up  from  the  hold  and  planted  with  a  good 
range,  and  what  cutlasses  and  smaller  fire-arms  were  at  command 
were  speedily  distributed.  Still  the  other  gained  on  them,  and 
running  up  a  small  black  dag,  displayed  the  Algorine  arms  with 
the  cross-hones  of  the  pirate,  and  a  myriad  flashes  in  the  darkness 
poured  a  shattering  storm  of  shot  through  tbo  oaken  ribs  of  the 
trader,  and  directly  they  were  abreast  and  cutting  the  water  with 
even  keels,  while  the  faces  of  their  foes  could  be  plainly  seen 
grinning  at  thorn  over  the  bulwarks. 

Their  single  brass  gun  was  of  little  use,  their  cutlasses  none 
till  one  or  the  other  boarded,  and  very  few  could  be  picked  off 
with  the  other  arms.  Vineente  pointed  out  to  the  captain  that  as 
a  few  more  broadsides  would  sink  them,  their  best  plan  would  be 
to  grapple  and  board  the  enemy  and  thus  overpower  them.  Death 
and  freedom,  or  life  and  miserable  slavery  iu  Algiers  hung  in  the 
balance  he  told  the  others,  and  they  must  fight  according  to  their 
choice.  It  was  singular  to  sec  the  heroic  bearing  of  this  young 
West  Indian,  who  turned  from  the  full  glow  of  his  joy  to  the  stem 
bravery  and  command  of  war,  and  some  such  thought,  mingled 
with  pride  on  his  account,  flashed  through  the  mind  of  Rose,  even 
in  her  distress.  But  it  was  all  in  vain ;  for  wlrile  the  captain  is- 
sued his  quick  orders,  and  Vineente  darted  forward,  setting  an 
example  of  obedience  to  the  half-stupified  sailors,  the  grapnels  of 
the  pirate  were  caught  in  their  stern,  and  the  turbaned  crow,  like 
a  wicked,  fiendish  flood,  poured  down  into  their  midst.  The  cour- 
age with  which  they  were  met  could  not  have  been  excelled  ;  but 
inferior  in  numbers  and  without  the  fierce  thirst  for  blood  that  im- 
pelled the  others,  what  but  reverse  could  be  expected,  and  quarter 
by  quarter  they  gained  the  ship,  the  decks  slippery  with  blood  and 
heaped  with  slain.  There  were  but  two  or  three  left,  no  other 
ladies  except  Rose  alive  above.  One  of  the  Algerines  seized  her, 
Vineente  laid  him  dead  ;  two  others  shared  his  fate,  then  in  a 
body  closing  around,  while  her  piteous  cries,  "  Save  me,  save  me, 
Vineente !"  rung  in  his  cars,  they  overpowered  and  bound  him 
hand  and  foot. 

The  pirates  had  gained  the  prize.  Now,  first  rifling  hold  and 
cabin,  they  sent  the  prisoners  on  board  their  own  ship  and  pre- 
pared to  leave  this  which  seemed  to  be  settling.  One  last  act  of 
fiendishness  must  be  accomplished  ;  for  though  they  looked  well 
at  Vineente  and  calculated  his  money  value,  he  had  done  too 
much  execution  among  their  numbers  to  go  unpunished,  and  not 
for  the  first  time  their  revenge  conquered  their  avarice.  Viucente's 
cords  were  cut,  and  with  Rose  beholding,  he  was  planted  on  a 
plank  whose  other  end  projected  over  the  ship's  side,  and  insolent- 
ly bade,  with  pricking  swords  and  taunting  cries,  to  walk  it.  De- 
cided to  take  no  part  in  his  own  destruction,  he  obstinately  refused, 
and  thereupon  four  stalwart  villains,  raising  it  to  a  level,  shoved 
it  over.  It  fell  with  a  loud  splash  into  the  quiet  sea,  and  all  was 
over.  Rose,  with  a  piercing  shriek  was  taken  senseless  into  the 
other  vessel,  which  immediately  set  all  sail  away  without  the  usual 
precaution  of  scuttling  the  lame  conquest.  Thus  what  had  been 
a  short  horn-  before  a  home  of  unsuspecting  and  fearless  happiness 
was  left  a  floating  charnel-house  upon  the  ocean. 

This  success  completing  quite  a  list  and  quite  a  mass  of  booty, 
the  Algerines  sped  away  across  the  trackless  leagues,  and  arriv- 
ing in  due  time  at  Algiers,  sent  such  slaves  as  they  did  not  im- 
mediately sell  across  to  Dernc,  where  the  captain  hoped  to  dis- 
pose of  them.  Among  the  latter  was  Rose  ;  for  worn  out  with 
stupor,  only  relieved  by  violent  convulsions  of  weeping,  she  pre- 


hodow  that  no  i  ror  have  designated 

a   thai  <,i  Bose  Elliot,    still,  h  m 

it-baric  standard,  well  treated,  it  being  in  the 
system  to  make  them  happy  and  well,  in  order  to  meet  the  enor- 
mous price,  ranging  from  three  to  live  thousand  dollar-,  demanded 
for  a  foreign  capture.  But  nothing  availed  with  her.  Day  after 
day  rlic  *at  moping  and  solitary,  refusing  all  consolation  from  her 
tched  fellow-prisoners,  and  since  die  could  not  doubt  her 

DO!    tllAt   »hC  hid     CC11  tin-  W&YCS  dcVOUT  VlllCCQtC      I 
ntly  prayed  that  death  might  also  relieve  lier  Of  her  BOROW. 

A-  lor  Vineente,  who  might  at  tir-t  seem  le--  fortunate,  in  fall- 
ing  lie  had  caught  ore-  of  !'■  from  on  anchor, 

and  sustaining  himself  in  this  position  till  the  Algerines  had  left 
climbed  on  deck  and  looked  round  on  the  dreadful 
havoc.  For  the  moment,  the  bitter  desolation  overwhelmed  him, 
and  th'  lo  ol  B  ■>■  smote  him  througli  and  through  with  bitti 
pang  It  was  not  long,  though,  before  hi-  natural  buoyancy  of 
predominated,  end  coolly  calculati]  ■■-,  he 

i 1   ol      ''■    I  her  or  die,  and  at   i  out  it. 

While  be  thought,  an  old  ■  had  hidden  himself  and 

escaped  tlic  slaughter,  crept  cautiously  out,  and  by  his  help  they 
n  lived  i;>    capi  ■    bad  been  stunned  and  stighdy  wounded* 

Immediately  lightening  the  deck  from  its  remain-  of  carnage,  they 
clean  cd   it,  repaired  what  domai  old,  and  under  die 

captain's  dire*  I  her  into  Havana.    The  first  person 

whom  Vineente  confronted  on  the  quay  wsu  Mr.  Barclay,  and  the 
same  day,  as  he  had  ju-i  emerged  from  a  Kutraia,  clothed  rather 
differently  than  when  on  bis  seized,  as  be 

was  told, on  account  of  his  republican  principles, on  Mr.  Barclay'* 
evidence,  and  his  property  confiscated,  be  was  plnnged  into  a 
returning  packet,  banished  from  the  island,  and  landed  in  a  few 
weeks  at  Boston  once  more. 

Great  was  the  alarm  and  wonder  of  die  Elliots  one  day,  when 
Vineente,  haggard,  thin,  and  hollow-eyed,  a  face  in  - 
trust  with  his  rich  attire,  presented  himself  before  them.  In  an- 
swer to  the  united  cry,  half  of  pleasure,  lialf  of  amazement,  that 
saluted  him,  he  briefly  explained  his  circumstances  and  bis  deter- 
mination to  ship  at  once  before  the  mast  for  Algiers  and  Tripoli. 
On  this  announcement,  even  in  their  boisterous  grief  for  Rose, 
they  told  him  how,  a  month  previously,  some  friend,  who  hud 
probably  suspected  the  approaching  confiscation,  had  forwarded 
several  large  boxes  of  specie  and  other  treasure  to  them  on  his 
account,  the  contents  of  which,  on  examination,  proved  sufficient 
to  afford  wealth  and  case  for  the  remainder  of  a  long  life.  But  of 
what  use  was  it  without  Hose  i  And  scarcely  sparing  a  word  to 
any  whom  he  met,  he  commenced  search  for  the  means  necessary  to 
the  desired  end.  A  sloop  was  chartered,  and  with  a  force  of  bravo 
men  who  swore  not  to  quit  him  till  the  appointed  time,  he  left 
Boston,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  arrive  at  Alexandria,  whence 
they  proceeded  to  Cairo,  where  they  would  meet  General  Eaton, 
who  was  said  lo  be  planning  some  onslaught  on  the  dey.  General 
Eaton  was  no  stranger  to  Scnor  Velasquez,  and  the  latter  readily 
joined  in  Eaton's  desperate  plan  to  march  with  the  dethroned  and 
defrauded  Hamct  and  the  four  hundred  Arabs  across  the  Barcan 
desert  to  Derne,  where,  having  lirst  visited  Algiers  in  disguise,  he 
had  already  tracked  Hose. 

Every  reader  is  familiar  with  the  sufferings  of  that  small,  de- 
voted band,  as  with  exhausted  provisions  and  no  water,  under  an 
intense  and  broiling  sun,  they  pursued  their  pathless  way  through 
the  burning  sands,  their  only  prospect  on  arriving;  weary,  faint 
and  footsore  at  their  goal,  being  a  great  city  to  be  stormed.  Still 
Vineente  revived  their  drooping  courage,  and  showed  by  Iris  ex- 
ample how  to  endure  suffering,  None  knew  the  extent  of  his  mis- 
fortunes, but  all  know  he  was  undergoing  far  more  than  they,  for 
his  constant  mental  anxiety  could  not  be  borne  without  boiraying 
itself.  When  they  arrived  she  might  be  gone  or  dead  ;  but  he 
meant  that  in  any  event  they  should  bitterly  rue  it ;  and  like 
an  electric  spark,  kindling  first  himself  and  then  the  others,  from 
their  leaders  down,  tire  towers  and  walls  of  Dome  rose  on  their 
sight.  The  terror  of  Jessuf,  the  Tripolitan  bashaw,  cannot  be 
imagined,  when  he  heard  that  his  pet  capital  was  carried  by  as- 
sault, his  most  trusty  aids  destroyed,  and  he  despoiled  of  the  vast 
riches  of  the  place,  while  on  the  instant  he  was  willing  to  enter 
into  any  terms  with  the  other  Americans  elsewhere.  But  the 
nearer  victory  came  to  Vineente,  the  fiercer  ran  the  fever  in  his 
blood — the  more  unendurable  grow  Iris  suspense.  Derne  had 
been  ransacked  by  him  and  Iris  own  men,  high  and  low,  till  at 
last  only  one  house  remained  unscarched.  Into  this  he  marched. 
Silence  and  vacancy  reigned  through  the  sumptuous  apartments. 
Up  they  mounted — vain  the  search.  Exhausted,  die  others  threw 
them  down  to  rest,  and  alone  he  clambered  to  the  broad,  flat  roof. 
An  awning,  spread  above,  shaded  it  from  the  sun,  rich  carpets 
made  it  soft  to  the  feet,  and  the  air  was  perfumed  from  sweet  vines 
trained  over  the  gilded  railings  that  protected  it  from  danger.  But 
as  yet  he  saw  no  one.  Slowly  he  turned,  and  on  the  divans,  half 
lying,  half  raised  on  one  arm,  and  gazing  through  the  wires, 
could  the  thin,  pale,  weary  -looking  woman  be  Rose  ?  He  tore  off 
the  turban  he  wore  that  she  might  recognize  him,  and  the  quick 
cry,  the  passionate  tears,  the  wild  embrace,  were  answer  enough. 

Scnor  Velasquez  had  all  he  wanted,  and  being  hardly  public 
spirited  enough  to  stay  and  share  the  succeeding  chagrin  of  Gen- 
eral Eaton,  a  year  from  their  wedding  day  found  them  again  in  the 
old  house  on  Beacon  Hill.  Under  the  protecting  care  of  home  the 
beauty  of  Kose  bloomed  afresh  and  more  brilliant  than  ever.  She 
remained  in  the  house  of  her  childhood  with  her  mother,  for  May, 
who  had  hecome  Mrs.  Tillson,  had  loft  for  a  home  of  her  own. 
Tom  had  a  fund  of  entertainment  for  all  the  boys  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, in  the  piratical  adventures  of  his  family;  and  having 
taken  their  share  of  trouble  early,  no  more  ever  darkened  the  life 
of  the  married  lovers.     Twice  won  was  surely  won. 
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[Written  for  linllou's  Pictorial,] 
TRUE    LOVE. 

»y  0RV11.LE  PBARSSB. 

flo,  lovesick  dreamer  o'or  tho  novel's  pago, 

WllOSO  dearest  wish  is  but  to  enjoy  such  love 

As  by  thy  favorite  author  is  portrayed! 

Go  to  thy  secret  bower,  and  there  recline 

In  pleasing  dalliance  with  thy  amorous  hopes  : 

Or  visit  at  the  eve  thy  woodland  haunt, 

'Mid  glowing  leaves  and  fragrant  blossoms  hid: 

Or  wander  forth  at  moonlight's  fairy  hour, 

To  toy  with  fancy's  sweet  alluring  thoughts; 

Then  conjure  up  thy  brightest  dream  of  lore. 

Live  for  a  while  but  iu  delicious  hopes, 

Abandon  self  in  ravished  reverie; 

I  Ait  willing  fancy  scour  the  realms  of  love, 

To  lay  its  choicest  treasures  at  thy  feet, 

And  what  shall  it  return?    I  envy  not 

Thy  fond  imagination's  high-wrought  bliss, 

Thy  sickly,  short-lived  dreams  of  happiness, 

Thy  borrowed  love,  which  thou  must  soon  relinquish  : 

Thy  brightest  reverie  can  equal  not 

My  true,  my  ever  bright  reality; 

Thy  fondest,  dearest  love  cannot  excel 

The  love  I  bear  for  her  who  rules  my  heart; 

Thy  beau  ideal  of  the  queen  of  love 

Walks  not  as  fair  by  half  as  she  to  whom 

My  heart  does  willing  homage  as  its  queen, 

The  dearest  of  her  countless  worshippers. 

Thy  love  is  but  a  fancy — mine  is  true ; 

Thine  is  a  counterfeit — mine,  genuine; 

Thine,  too,  shall  fade  ;  mine  shall  eternal  be. 

The  feeble  flame  thus  nourished  by  thy  hopes 

Shall,  flickering,  die.  and  leave  thee,  wretch,  to  grope 

Iu  blackest  darkness  through  a  loveless  life. 

Or  strive  with  unavailing  breath  to  fan 

Its  smouldering  embers  to  a  sickly  blaze. 

But  my  love's  fire  shall  ever  brightly  glow; 

Fed  by  itself,  it  shall  perpetual  burn. 

To  cheer  my  way — to  warm  my  loving  heart, 

And  bless  its  chosen  empress — to  make  bright 

ller  radiant  beauty,  and  to  light  us  on 

Through  life's  dark  path  to  immortality. 


[Written  for  Ballou'e  Pictorial.] 

THE  VICEROY'S  DAUGHTER. 


BY    WILLIAM    B.    OLIVER. 


I  had  been  about  four  months  in  Soutli  America,  as  private 
secretary  to  the  United  States  consul,  Mr.  Tudor.  I  had  as  yet 
had  no  time  for  adventure  of  any  sort ;  for  the  duties  of  the  con- 
sulship were  that  year  heavy  and  onerous,  requiring  our  whole 
time  and  attention.  I  had  made  no  acquaintances,  although  the 
sight  of  the  gay  cavaliers  on  horseback,  with  their  heavy  silver 
spurs  and  gay-colored  shawls,  or  ponchos,  as  they  are  called,  and 
the  graceful  and  elegant  women,  of  whose  faces  indeed  I  had  seen 
but  one  eye,  made  me  long  for  the  companionship  of  those  of  my 
own  age. 

I  had  heard  much  of  the  beauty  of  the  Liman  women  ;  they 
had  been  represented  to  me  as  wearing  at  home  the  most  bewitch- 
ing costume,  as  being  constantly  surrounded  with  flowers  and  per- 
fumes, and  all  other  appliances  of  an  easy  and  luxurious  life;  and 
my  youthful  imagination  was  on  tiptoe  to  see  these  Peruvian  belles. 
In  the  churches  and  iu  the  street  I  had  seen  them,  but  invariably 
covered  with  the  manto,  without  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
find  them  abroad.  I  liked  the  country,  thanked  Pizarro  in  my 
heart  for  conquering  Peru,  and  doubly  thanked  him  for  selecting 
Lima  as  the  capital  of  his  empire  ;  but  I  was  not  contented,  as 
what  young  and  ardent  being  is,  without  companionship. 

I  was  not  always  destined  to  be  so  unfortunate.  A  young  man, 
splendidly  dressed,  and  mounted  on  a  gaily-caparisoned  animal, 
was  thrown,  one  day,  directly  in  front  of  our  residence.  (I  should 
have  said,  perhaps,  that  I  made  a  part  of  Mr.  Tudor's  family,  and 
even  at  this  distance  of  time,  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  almost  pa- 
ternal affection  with  which  hp  ever  treated  me.)  The  cavalier  was 
not  badly  hurt,  but  unable  to  return  home  alone.  I  mounted  a  horse 
which  stood  at  our  gate,  and  accompanied  him.  He  was  very 
polite  and  affable,  and  deeply  grateful  for  my  attention.  His  home 
was  on  the  road  called  the  Alameda  del  Callao,  outside  the  city. 
In  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  garden,  of  which  trees  thickly  set 
formed  the  entire  wall,  and  where  magnificent  flowers  were  bloom- 
ing, was  the  noble  country  house  of  Don  Pedro  Orso,  the  father  of 
the  young  man.  Don  Philip  was  the  only  son,  and  he  had  two  sis- 
ters whose  beauty  had  turned  the  heads  of  half  Lima.  I  had  heard 
them  spoken  of  before. 

To  my  surprise,  I  was  desired  to  dismount  and  enter  the  house, 
and  with  the  utmost  cordiality,  presented  to  the  two  beautiful 
young  ladies,  who  were  reclining  on  couches  covered  with  blue 
velvet  and  decorated  with  silver  fringe.  The  apartment  in  which 
they  sat,  presented  every  luxury  to  please  a  feminine  taste.  In- 
struments of  music  lay  around,  pictures  adorned  the  walls,  fur- 
niture of  the  richest  and  costliest  workmanship,  and  of  the 
most  curious  shapes,  and  chairs  of  most  inviting  depth  and  soft- 
ness, filled  the  room;  and  the  flower-covered  balcony  before  the 
window  sent  in  delicious  perfumes.  _ 

But  by  far  the  most  attractive  feature  of  the  apartment  were  the 
two  scnoras,  whose  beauty  had  been  by  no  means  exaggerated. 
It  was  the  first  time  that  I  had  seen  a  Liman  woman  without 
the  everlasting  manto,  which  shrouded  her  oeauty  from  all  street 
beholders ;  but  these  ladies  were  dressed  in  the  very  height  of 
Parisian  fashion,  with  bare  arms  and  necks,  and  a  costume  of 
which  lace  formed  the  largest  part,  airy,  gauzy  and  flowing,  One 
of  them  arose  while  I  was  there,  and  with  the  most  perfect  non- 


chalance, threw  herself  into  her  fringed  and  embroidered  ham- 
mock, whilo  her  sister  leaned  in  a  half-reclining  posture  upon  her 
couch.  These  things  arc  so  sanctioned  by  custom  that  they  are 
not  considered  as  infringing  upon  tho  most  fastidious  refinement 
of  manners. 

While  prosecuting  my  acquaintance  with  these  delightful  wo- 
men, as  I  took  every  opportunity  of  doing,  I  mot  with  another 
young  female,  whoso  lot  in  life  was  far  different  from  theirs,  but 
for  whom  they  entertained  the  most  affectionate  regard.  Ophelia 
Carrato  was  the  only  daughter  of  the  viceroy  of  Peru.  She  was 
beautiful,  young  and  accomplished.  Her  eyes  were  of  a  brilliant 
black,  and  her  long  and  abundant  hair  reached  nearly  to  her  feet, 
and  its  color  and  silkiness  were  unrivalled.  Her  pale,  delicate 
cheek  and  broad,  white  forehead  contrasted  almost  painfully  with 
these,  while  her  face  was  in  repose ;  but  the  slightest  emotion  sent 
up  a  quick,  brilliant  color,  as  beautiful  as  it  was  evanescent. 

At  an  early  age  she  was  betrothed  to  a  young  Peruvian  cavalier, 
whose  outward  appearance  was  all  that  Ophelia  and  her  father 
could  ask ;  and  they  fondly  believed  the  exterior  man  corre- 
sponded to  the  exterior.  They  were  deceived  most  terribly ;  for 
events  proved  him  a  demon  in  temper,  a  ribald  in  behaviour,  and 
a  scoffer  at  everything  pure  and  holy. 

The  discovery  unsettled  Ophelia's  intellects  at  once.  She  wan- 
dered thenceforth  through  Lima,  harmless  and  unoffending,  and 
kindly  treated  by  all,  but  with  disordered  and  wild  imaginations 
constantly  thronging  upon  her  overthrown  and  ruined  heart.  To- 
wards the  amiable  and  beautiful  sisters  of  Don  Philip  Orso, 
she  cherished  a  warm  affection,  frequently  passing  whole  weeks 
with  them,  and  while  under  their  influence,  perfectly  sane  and 
collected ;  but  any  bar  to  their  intercourse,  from  company  or 
otherwise,  sent  her  away  into  the  flights  of  insanity  again.  When 
she  saw  me,  she  was  at  first  possessed  with  the  idea  that  I  was  her 
false  lover,  and  fled  affrighted  from  my  presence.  By  degrees,  she 
became  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  my  figure  as  I  sat  quietly  read- 
ing in  the  family  apartment,  and  soon  she  was  only  happy  when 
I  was  near. 

Every  Sunday,  and  most  of  my  evenings,  I  passed  with  Don 
Philip,  tot  he  would  have  it  so  ;  and  gradually  Ophelia's  affection 
for  me  surpassed  even  that  which  she  held  towards  her  beautiful 
friends.  While  I  was  reading,  she  would  sit  silently  by  my  side, 
watching,  they  told  me,  every  look,  and  wearing  an  aspect  of  in- 
tense interest  in  every  word  I  uttered  when  I  sometimes  read  aloud. 
I  sedulously  avoided  any  reading  that  bore  upon  her  case,  and  tried 
to  interest  her  more  in  travels,  biography  and  general  literature. 
At  times,  a  glance  of  reason  appeared  on  her  beautiful  counte- 
nance, and  she  would  converse  for  hours  with  tho  greatest  anima- 
tion ;  but  this  was  the  extent  of  her  lucid  intervals. 

She  had,  or  seemed  to  have,  no  memory  of  her  lover's  deser- 
tion ;  his  absence  was  all  that  rested  on  her  mind ;  for  his  presence 
she  languished,  and  every  object  that  could  remind  her  of  his  loss, 
woke  a  chord  of  agony  in  her  heart.  A  superb  greyhound  rau 
into  the  room  at  Don  Pedro's  one  day,  which  the  recreant  lover 
had  given  to  Don  Philip.  The  family  had  hitherto  been  success- 
ful in  keeping  it  out  of  sight  whenever  Ophelia  was  present,  but 
in  this  instance  it  had  escaped  from  the  silken  cord  which  had 
confined  it  in  another  room.  It  knew  Ophelia,  and  laid  its  beau- 
tiful head  in  her  lap  at  once.  She  bent  over  it,  clasped  her  white 
arms  about  its  neck,  and  the  tears  streamed  bright  and  silvery 
over  its  soft  gray  coat.  Madalena  tried  to  get  him  out  of  the 
room,  but  the  two  would  not  be  separated.  Lina  followed  her  out 
into  the  embowering  grove,  and  Ophelia  made  a  garland  of  the 
beautiful  Mcxiean  sage  and  Stlier  flowers,  and  as  she  stood  at  the 
entrance  of  the  grove,  with  the  chaplet  hanging  over  the  dog's 
head,  in  the  act  of  putting  it  around  its  neck,  I  could  not  but  be 
reminded  of  Shakspcare's  poor  Ophelia,  and  her  "pansies  for 
remembrance." 

All  fine  and  delicate  tastes  seemed  thus  to  remain  with  her ;  it 
was  as  if  the  grosser  portion  of  existence  had  all  been  refined  away, 
and  nothing  left  but  the  fair  and  lovely.  One  could  hardly  wish 
her  to  wake  from  the  soft  and  soothing  fancies  which  her  disorder 
brought.  There  was  a  perfect  fascination  about  the  invalid,  for 
we  would  call  her  by  lto  harsher  name  at  Don  Pedro's,  that  en- 
slaved us  all.  That  day  was  considered  as  a  loss  that  did  not  see 
her  in  her  low  chair  beside  Madalena's  couch ;  and  everything  at 
the  house,  of  fruit  or  flowers,  was  dedicated  to  the  poor  Ophelia. 

Such  happy,  innocent  madness  was  that  of  the  viceroy's  daugh- 
ter, that,  save  for  the  terrible  truth  that  reason  was  absent,  one 
could  have  been  almost  willing  that  she  should  continue  in  her 
harmless  and  playful  mirth.  Her  laughter  was  like  that  of  a  gay 
and  happy  child,  or  like  the  flow  of  a  musical  stream,  and  con- 
veyed to  the  hearer  no  sound  like  a  disordered  intellect. 

We  had  been  riding  for  several  hours,  in  a  calm  and  rather 
showery-looking  atmosphere,  more  pleasant  to  both  horse  and 
rider  than  the  hot  sun  which  was  now  veiled.  Ophelia  had  been 
unusually  flighty  on  that  day,  and  had  it  not  been  for  her  perfect 
command  of  her  horse,  under  all  circumstances,  we  should  .have 
trembled  lest  her  high  spirits  should  work  her  a  mischief;  but  her 
noble  Zingarce  carried  her  safely  and  swiftly  along,  making  it  al- 
most a  difficult  matter  for  us  to  keep  up  with  her.  As  she  flew 
along  in  her  gay  career,  the  long  braids  of  her  hair  became  loose, 
and  flowed  over  the  horse's  sides,  almost  touching  the  ground ;  its 
beauty  and  profusion, falling  as  it  did  from  under  the  close  manto, 
attracted  all  the  passers-by,  and  we  several  times  heard  the  ad- 
miring observations  its  beauty  called  forth.  £>he  beard  nothing — 
heeded  nothing  but  that  wild  gallop  ;  and  so  admirably  did  she 
perform  it  that  she  seemed  a  part  of  the  animal,  swaying  as  she 
did  only  to  his  motion. 

We  were  out  now  on  the  open  level,  which  is  the  favorite  racing- 
ground  of  the  pleasure-loving  Limanians.  Thousands  of  bright- 
winged  insects  were  flying  about  us,  and  the  air  from  the  forests 


brought  in  a  rich  perfume.  We  had  followed  Ophelia  in  her  wild 
course  until  we  camo  to  a  pleasant  river,  narrow  indeed,  but  ex- 
ceedingly rapid  in  its  course ;  and  we  looked  to  see  her  turn  away 
from  it  and  rejoin  us  on  our  way  home.  No  such  intention  had 
our  fair  companion;  she  plunged  in,  her  gallant  horse  nobly 
bearing  her  up. 

Wo  stopped  upon  tho  brink  to  rest  our  own  steeds,  excepting 
Madalena,  who  followed  her  friend.  I  am  free  to  confess  that  I 
was  afraid  to  do  likewise  ;  not  that  I  had  any  terror  of  the  water, 
but  my  horse  was  a  fiery  Andalusian,  and  he  kept  turning  away 
as  if  unwilling  to  enter  the  bath  I  designed  for  him.  I  patted  his 
neck,  cheered  him  gently,  and  walked  him  on  the  bank;  but  he 
postively  refused  to  go  in,  except  by  harsh  measures  which  I  was 
unwilling  to  use  towards  him. 

When  I  looked  again  I  was  thunder-stricken  !  Madalena's 
horse  was  floating  off  down  the  stream,  and  Ophelia  was  not  to  be 
seen.  I  plunged  the  rowels  into  the  sides  of  my  fiery  steed,  and 
was  down  the  river  with  the  water  and  foam  almost  covering  the 
horse  and  rider.     Soon  I  could  see  what  had  taken  place. 

Ophelia's  horse  had  failed  under  the  severe  exercise  to  which 
she  had  subjected  him,  and  his  watery  plunge  had  pi-obably  in- 
duced cramp  or  spasms.  He  had  sunk  under  her,  and  while  she 
floated  upon  the  water,  Madalena  had  urged  her  animal  until  she 
reached  the  poor  girl ;  but  her  strength  was  insufficient  to  raise 
her  to  her  arms,  and  Ophelia  was  senseless  and  to  all  appearanco 
dead.  I  turned  Madalena  homewards,  and  then,  knowing  it  to  be 
impossible  to  raise  the  poor  girl  by  her  arms,  I  managed  to  lay 
hold  of  her  long  hair  and  thus  drew  her  gently  to  the  bank,  where 
I  dismounted  and  bore  her  to  a  resting  spot.  Juliana  and  Mada- 
lena were  there  in  a  moment,  and  just  then  the  sun  flashed  out 
warm  and  bright,  and  illumined  the  pale,  deathlike  features. 

A  shop  near  by  afforded  something  in  the  shape  of  cordial,  and 
the  shopman's  wife  furnished  blankets  to  wrap  her  in.  We  mus- 
tered up  a  litter,  and  four  men  were  found  to  carry  her  to  a  large 
house  opposite.  Fortunately,  the  owner  of  the  house  was  a 
physician,  and  under  his  directions  everything  possible  was  tried 
to  recover  her.  In  about  two  hours,  signs  of  life  began  to  appear. 
A  faint  flush  overspread  her  violet  lips,  and  in  a  little  while  she 
was  able  to  look  about  and  smile  faintly,  as  one  after  another  came 
softly  to  her  bedside. 

The  physician  enjoined  perfect  silence,  and  sent  the  young  ladies 
home.  Don  Philip  came  as  soon  as  he  learned  the  news,  and  we 
both  watched  her  through  the  night,  giving  something  of  a  restora- 
tive nature  every  few  minutes.  A  soft,  regular  sleep  took  pos- 
session of  her  senses  towards  morning,  and  when  she  awoke  at  ten 
the  next  day,  she  was  fully  restored  !  Not  in  body,  for  she  was 
too  weak  to  raise  a  finger,  but  her  mind  and  memory  were  per- 
fect as  ever !  The  good  physician  tried  to  demonstrate  to  us  tho 
phenomena  of  the  brain,  but  we  were  only  desirous  of  believing 
the  actual  result.  Ophelia,  thanks  to  that  Merciful  Being  who 
doeth  all  things  well,  was  restored  to  reason  from  that  day. 

We  had  many  earnest  conversations  together,  in  which  she  often 
alluded  to  her  early  disappointment.  She  spoke  of  it  calmly,  and 
with  a  frankness  aud  candor  which  pleased  and  interested  me. 
Don  Philip  was  in  his  element.  With  all  his  heart  and  soul  he  had 
loved  the  poor  Ophelia,  even  when  his  good  sense  and  judgment 
disapproved  his  showing  it.  Now  that  she  was  well  and  happy, 
his  joy  was  of  such  a  passionate  nature  that  it  almost  overstepped 
the  calm  proprieties  of  social  life. 

A  few  weeks  of  uninterrupted  seclusion  from  the  world,  and 
then  lie  ventured  to  take  her  to  the  mountains,  where  the  change 
of  air  confirmed  the  happy  result.  Overjoyed  at  his  daughter's 
recovery,  the  viceroy  on  his  return  to  Lima,  from  which  he  had 
been  absent  a  short  time,  thankfully  gave  his  consent  to  the  mar- 
riage, and  we  had  shortly  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  the  ceremony. 

And  O,  thou  vision  of  beauty  that  rises  bright  and  changeless 
from  across  the  broad  Pacific,  Madalena,  the  glorious  and  beauti- 
ful !  would  that  fate  could  have  been  auspicious  to  my  destiny  with 
thee !  Long  years  have  passed  away  since  thy  love-lighted  eyes 
beamed  upon  me,  and  I — still  single  and  unmated — send  a  sigh 
across  the  ocean  at  the  memory  of  the  hours  spent  by  thy  side. 
Fair  ladies  smile  on  me,  and  wonder  I  do  not  marry.  They  do 
not  know  my  heart  can  never  own  a  second  Madalena ;  that  tho 
barrier  which  destroyed  my  youthful  hopes,  is  still  strong  and 
unbroken  against  my  loving  another  woman. 

A  REVOLUTION 
AMONG      THE      MAGAZINES. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  pay  three  dollars  to  obtain  a  first  class,  elegant- 
ly illustrated  aud  carefully  edited  Magazine,  filled  with  original  reading  of  tbo 
most  entertaining  character. 

BALLOU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY 

has  opened  the  eyes  of  the  public  to  the  fact,  that  they  can  obtain  a  hotter 
Magazine  for  one  dollar  a  year  than  they  have  heretofore  been  charged  three 
dollars  for. 

"TOO   CHEAP!    TOO   CHEAP!!" 

cry  the  old  fogy  publishers.  "  How  can  a  Magazine,  containing  ONE  hundred 
Paqks  of  original  matter,  and  forty  or  fifty  illustrations  to  each  number,  bo 
afforded  for  one  dollar  a  year,  or  at  ten  cents  by  the  single  number ?;J 

VERY    EASILY    DONE! 

Step  into  our  publishing  and  printing-house,  and  observe  our  facilities  for 
doing  business,  and  the  henvy  edition  we  print — nearly  82,000  copies — aud 
you  will  understand  how  it  is  done,  and  tbat  it  pays  handsomely. 

-m£Mk©W&  ®®IMLiA3E  W§>m$Mtf% 

is  printed  on  the  finest  of  paper,  being  the  cheapest  Magazine  in  the  world, 
and  containing  more  original  matter  than  any  other.  Never  meddling  with 
political,  sectional  or  sectarian  questions,  its  aim  is  to  make  home  cheerful 
and  happy.  .lust  such  a  work  as  any  father,  brother,  or  friend  would  intro- 
duce to  the  family  circle. 

JUDGE    FOR    YOURSELF. 

(£7="  Enclose  one  dollar  in  a  letter  addressed  as  below,  and  the  Magazine 
will  be  sent  by  return  of  mail,  and  for  a  whole  year. 
No.  22  Winter  Street.  M.  M.  UALLOU,  Boston,  Mass. 
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[Written  fin  BoUou'i  notorial.] 

CLMENT    DE    COURCY. 


11Y    M.VKV    A.    LOWELL. 


l)i;n[\'i  the  hut  win-  between  England  ami  America,  n  man  by 
the  name  of  Corser  acquired  a  largo  fortune  by  furnishing  sup- 
plies  for  the  American  army.  Hi-  contracts  were  all  carried  out 
with  the  Btrictost  honor  and  punctuality,  end  on  a  scale  which 
would  have  astonishod  the  speculators  of  a  more  recont  dato.  At 
tho  termination  of  the  war,  lie  retired  to  e  Bplendid  country-seat, 
and  soon  after  he  married  a  young  Ifrench  lady,  some  twenty 
years  younger  than  himself,  and  losl  bar  at  the  birth  of  their  only 
child.  Previous  to  his  marriage,  be  had  changed  his  name  to 
Do  Oourcy,  thereby  giving  to  Btrangers  the  impression  that  he 
wns  u  foreigner,  UJce  his  wife.  After  Iter  death,  lie  was  never  seen 
in  smile.  Ik  lived  only  two  years,  declining  in  health,  depressed 
in  spirits,  but  always  displaying  the  most  earnest  solicitude  for 
his  child. 

Feeling  deeply  the  approach  of  a  final  separation  from  the  only 
being  who  bad  any  claim  upon  his  affections, ho  took  measures  to 
dispose  of  his  immense  wealth  in  a  manner  which  would  he  most 
advantageous  to  tho  child,  and  the  most  easy  and  agreeable  to 
his  guardians,  Willi  these  ho  left  the  whole,  in  trust,  until  Clem- 
ent should  attain  his  twenty-fourth  year.  The  reason  for  thus 
prolonging  the  term  of  his  wardship  was  both  reasonable  and 
kind,  in  the  first  place,  he  felt  tho  danger  of  great  wealth  to  a 
young  man  just  attained  to  his  majority,  and  ho  believed  that  it 
would  he  more  truly  kind  to  delay  burdening  Clement  with  the 
whole  amount  of  his  fortune  at  a  period  when,  perhaps,  he  would 
have  hardly  finished  his  education  ;  besides  which,  he  assigned  him 
the  three  additional  years  for  the  purpose  of  travelling,  while  his 
guardians  were  nursing  his  property  at  home  for  a  reasonable 
compensation  to  themselves. 

In  the  men  whom  ho  selected,  he  reposed  tho  most  entire  confi- 
dence. Should  cither  of  them  chance  to  die,  the  trust  was  to  be 
transferred  to  another  gentleman  whom  he  named;  and  in  tho 
contingency  of  the  child's  own  death,  the  whole  was  to  be  applied 
to  the  founding  of  an  orphan  asylum,  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
small  legacy  to  each  of  the  guardians — so  small,  in  fact,  in  com- 
parison with  the  handsome  terms  of  their  guardianship,  as  to  mako 
it  worth  their  while  to  look  alter  the  boy's  health,  if  from  no  better 
principle  than  selfishness  could  inspire. 

One  of  these  gentlemen  was  a  clergyman,  who  had  brought  con- 
solation to  the  dying  man's  bed,  and  hope  to  bis  last  hour.  This 
was  Mr.  Lester,  who  bad  resided  very  near  South  Side  (which 
was  the  name  of  the  De  Courcy  estate),  on  a  small  and  unproduc- 
tive farm.  The  terms  of  his  guardianship  required  that  he  should 
remove  immediately  to  South  Side,  and  inhabit  it  until  the  heir 
should  lawfully  claim  its  possession;  and  provide  him  with  teach- 
ers in  every  branch  of  education  at  home.  Schools  were  abso- 
lutely forbidden.  The  teachers  were  to  he  the  most  unexception- 
able in  morals  as  well  as  in  learning,  and  no  tutor,  in  an}'  branch, 
to  be  received  without  the  highest  testimonials. 

The  other  guardian,  Dr.  Harwood,  was  the  physician  who  had 
heen  frequently  called  from  the  neighboring  city,  to  consult  with 
one  who  had  the  daily  charge  of  Mr.  De  Courcy.  Both  were  men 
of  undoubted  honor  and  integrity,  both  high  in  their  profession, 
and  neither  of  them  had  a  son ;  De  Courcy's  wise  and  far-seeing 
policy  having  decided  that  nothing  should  clash  with  his  child's 
interests,  he  had  purposely  avoided  choosing  one  who  would  have 
tho  care  of  another  boy  on  his  hands. 

After  De  Courcy's  death,  Mr,  Lester  removed,  pursuant  to  his 
directions,  to  South  Side,  where  the  plans  of  the  boy's  father  were 
scrupulously  carried  out,  and  where  his  childhood  passed  like  a 
fairy  tale.  As  he  grew  up,  he  displayed  the  inheritance  of  certain 
distinctive  traits  belonging  to  both  his  parents.  For  the  lightness, 
grace  and  spriglitliness,  so  truly  French,  which  marked  his  person 
and  manners,  he  was  indebted  to  his  mother ;  while  from  his  fa- 
ther he  inherited  a  strong  sense  of  justice  and  a  noble  integrity, 
which,  even  in  small  matters,  was  always  discernible. 

His  character,  however,  beautiful  as  it  was  in  its  lights,  had  still 
its  shadows.  Perhaps  no  one  could  describe  it — if,  indeed,  so 
changeful  a  thing  could  be  described — so  well  as  it  was  done  by 
Mr.  Lester,  on  the  occasion,  which,  according  to  Mr.  De  Courcy's 
will,  he  sent  Clement  for  one  year  to  the  charge  of  Dr.  Harwood. 
It  was  iu  his  twentieth  year,  and  one  in  which  his  father  had  sig- 
nified his  pleasure  that  he  should  pass  in  the  city  with  his  other 
guardian.  When  ho  left  South  Side,  he  carried  the  following 
from  Mr.  Lester : 

"My  dear  Doctob,— It  is  not  without  a  sense  of  painful 
responsibility  that  I  resign  my  charge,  even  for  a  brief  season. 
Clement  De  Courcy  goes  to  you  for  a  year.  With  your  manifold 
engagements,  it  will  not,  of  course,  be  possible  for  you  to  watch 
over  him  as  I  have  done.  God  only  knows  how  I  have  watched, 
and  Ho  alone  has  heard  my  prayers  for  this  child  of  many  hopes! 
If  there  was  an  error  in  our  late  friend's  disposal  of  his  child,  I 
scarcely  dare  to  tell  you  that  I  fear  it  was  this,  of  sending  him,  at 
his  age,  for  the  first  time  to  the  temptations  of  a  city  life  ;  for, 
faithful  as  I  may  have  been  to  the  boy,  still  there  are,  doubtless' 
many  things  in  which  I  have  not  been  perfect  in  my  judgment ;  and 
even  if  I  had  been  more  so,  I  could  not  have  overcome  his  nature. 
You  will  ask  me  what  arc  bis  failings,  lie  is  hasty,  impetuous, 
changeful ;  '  Unstable  us  water,  he  will  not  excel.'  And  yet,  my 
dear  friend,  with  all  this,  Clement  is  as  dear  to  my  heart  as  would 
be  mine  own,  had  he  lived.  Ever  have  I  thought  when  dealing 
with  Clement,  '  So  would  I  have  done  with,  my  beloved  Philip,  if 
God  had  seen  tit  to  spare  his  life.'  One  tiling,  I  truly  believe, 
would  prove  his  salvation  from  evil,  and  that  is  the  lovo'and  com- 
panionship of  a  wife.  I  know  the  virtues  of  your  daughter,  my 
dear  doctor,  and  I  cannot  but  hope  that  hers  may  bo  the  lot  to 
share  the  life  of  this  deeply  interesting  being,  with  whom  I  dread 
the  thought  of  parting.  Receive  him,  my  friend,  and  believe  me 
"  Yours  faithfully,         "     Henry  Lester." 


It  was  rui  u  day  of   Lenny,  and    tare    M    it    I'M    beautiful,  that 

Clement  entered  the  carriage  which  was  to  convey  him  to  Dr. 

Hoi i'  ■  residence.    Who  thai  ha    hod  even  a  glimpse  ■ 

our  American  foreete,  after  the  ilrjt  frosts  of  the  season,  has  noi 
gazed  and  admired,  and  remembered1  the  gorgcotu  coloring  1  De 
Courcy,  who  o  qnici  05c  caught  all  that  nroi  beautiful  in  nature 
or  art,  was  charmed  hy  the  rich  mmuofl  of  autumn  foliage  which 
tho  woods  presented.  But  still  hu  In-art  Hew  on  to  the  distant 
city,  where  for  the  first  time  his  wuweewew  t<>  be  fully  gratified 
by  sights  and  souade  unheard  and  unseen  before,  lie  hastened 
the  driver  to  go  on  foster,  and  in  a  few  bom  be  wos  ut  the  door 
of  Dr.  IlanvoodV  bouse,  flushed  with  expei  lotion,  and  longing  to 

co lonco  Ids  lir-.i  essay  into  life,  for  10  ho  almost  deemed  it. 

Very  graciously  did  bis  guardian  receive  him,  and  introduce 

him  tO  Mr*.  Harwood  and  Mary.  Mi  .  Ilmwood  iva  a  |.1<*:i  an!, 
motherly  woman,  and  the  daughter,  although  not  BO  handsome  OS 

her  mother  hud  evidently  been,  wore  ycl  an  expression  of  (und- 
ue mi  borpalo  face,  that  mode  Clement  feel  ot  once  that  he 
had  gained  a  Bister,  lie  would  have  smiled,  however,  at  the 
disposal  Mr.  Lester's  letter  hinted  at,  of  this  young  lady's  affections. 
Tho  change  in  Clement's  life  was  an  important  one.  As  Mr. 
Lester  had  truly  said,  Dr.  Harwood's  engagements  did  not  admit 
of  bis  watching  him.  Indeed,  the  doctor's  opinions  varied  e  icn- 
tially  from  those  of  Mr.  Lester,  in  regard  to  watching  young  men. 
"Give  them  good  principles/'  was  Dr.  Harwood's  conviction, 
"and  let  tliein  bo  tested." 

So,  with  his  guardian's  entire  consent,  Clement  plunged  at  once 
inlo  the  gaieties  of  city  life.  It  was  well  that  his  good  taste  made 
him  reject  everything  like  low  dissipation  ;  but  bis  danger  lay  in 
bis  generous  spirit,  and  changeful  disposition,  "  to  one  thing  con- 
stant never."  He  drank  too  deeply  at  his  first  emailing  to  relish 
lung  the  highly  spiced  draught,  and  already  be  began  to  tire  of  the 
wild  excitement  and  the  dull  reaction  which  followed,  after  exhaust- 
ing the  round  of  parties,  balls  and  theatres,  night  after  night,  and  of 
endless  promenading  and  sight-seeing  in  the  day. 

One  of  his  new  acquaintances,  a  Mr.  Harlcy,  had  drawn  rather 
freely  upon  Clement's  generosity,  in  permitting  him  to  pay  the 
bills  on  every  occasion  of  social  festivity  in  which  they  had  joined. 
New  to  the  world,  Do  Courcy  did  not  think  strange  of  this  ;  know- 
ing that  his  own  resources  were  unlimited,  and  with  the  generous 
abandonment  of  a  mind  unused  to  selfish  calculation,  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  paymaster,  not  only  for  Hurley,  but  a  whole  set  of 
young  men  of  Hurley's  introducing. 

"  Conic  to  my  house  this  evening,  Mr.  De  Courcy,"  said  Harley, 
one  day,  when  no  better  expedient  could  be  suggested.  "My.wife 
is  impatient  to  see  my  new  friend  of  whom  she  lias  heard  so  much." 

De  Courcy  found  himself  early  at  the  house  of  Harley,  who  had 
gathered  a  few  of  his  acquaintances,  the  least  boisterous  of  the  set,  to 
whom  he  could  willingly  introduce  the  ladies  of  his  household.  He 
presented  De  Courcy  to  his  wifo  and  sister,  and  left  him  to  be  enter- 
tained by  them,  while  he  went  over  to  another  group.  The  two  ladies 
who  now  welcomed  De  Courcy,  were  of  a  different  stamp  to  any 
whom  he  had  before  met.  At  Dr.  Harwood's,  the  society  was 
sprightly,  animated  and  agreeable,  but  decidedly  intellectual ; 
here  it  was  gay,  amusing  and  fashionable,  but  without  a  trace  of 
anything  beyond  the  common  chit-chat  of  the  day. 

Mrs.  Harley  was  a  handsome,  showy  woman,  evidently  devoted 
to  gaiety  and  fashion.  Her  sister-in-law  was  of  a  higher  order  of 
beauty  than  herself,  and  with  greater  tact  in  conversation.  She 
contrived  to  monopolize  the  attention  of  her  brother's  new  guest* 
through  the  entire  evening,  and  distinguished  him  so  wholly  from 
the  others,  that  Clement's  heart  (the  susceptible  heart  of  twenty- 
one  !)  had  fairly  yielded  to  her  influence  long  before  the  late  hour 
of  separation  arrived.  He  went  away  in  a  tumult  of  gratified 
vanity,  and  half  in  love  with  Miss  Harley ;  and  lie  woke  the  next 
morning  with  a  terrible  headache,  on  which  Mary  Harwood's 
peaceful  and  passionless  face  acted  as  a  sedative,  after  the  excite- 
ment of  the  evening  and  the  wild  dreams  it  had  produced.  But 
ho  had  engaged  to  call  at  Harley's  again,  and  in  spite  of  his 
haggard  look,  he  kept  the  appointment. 

Again  every  expedient  was  taxed  to  render  his  morning  call 
charming.  Miss  Harley  looked  even  more  bewitching  in  her  gay 
morning  attire  than  she  did  the  evening  before.  She  sang  to  De 
Courcy,  played  on  die  harp,  and  astonished  him  by  her  perform- 
ance. (She  did  not  tell  him  that  she  had  often  sung  at  the  thea- 
tre, while  her  brother  had  performed  at  the  same,  where  he  gen- 
erally appeared  as  a  dashing  man  of  fashion — a  character  which 
lie  could  perform  admirably.) 

]for  several  weeks,  Clement  was  a  constant  visitor  at  Harley's 
house.  Everything  there  was  on  a  magnificent  scale,  and  De 
Courcy  supposed  that  his  friend  was  very  wealthy ;  and  yet  there 
were  many  things  which  would  not  have  seemed  quite  right  to  one 
more  experienced  than  Clement.  Harley  bad  borrowed  largely 
of  his  friend,  always  offering  his  note  and  security,  which  Clement 
had  always  generously  refused ;  and  he  did  so  until  the  latter 
found  himself  absolutely  without  funds,  his  noble  allowance  having 
become  utterly  exhausted,  and  with  yet  several  weeks  to  run  be- 
fore he  could  conscientiously  draw  for  more.  He  was  ashamed 
to  ask  Harley  for  repayment,  and  trembled  lest  he  should  be  called 
on  again  by  him  for  a  loan  ;  for  he  was  now  completely  in  Har- 
ley's power,  and  the  tic  which  bound  him  so  closely  was  Harley's 
sister. 

Meantime,  good,  easy  Dr.  Harwood  was  utterly  oblivious  of  his 
ward's  companions,  and  equally  so  of  his  embarrassments.  He 
would  have  shrunk  from  the  contact  of  such  associations  for  him- 
self or  his  family ;  and  his  sense  of  duty  to  the  son  of  his  deceased 
friend  would  have  impelled  him  to  withdraw  Clement,  at  once, 
from  the  influence  of  such  companions,  had  he  been  at  all  aware 
of  the  case. 

Clement  went,  one  day,  to  the  house  of  his  friend,  and  finding 
the  door  ajar,  he  went  softly  in  without  ringing.     Seeing  no  one, 


he  walked  into  a  little  hide  room  to  which  Mi--   Barley  usually 

sat,  and  which  ihe  playfully  (idled   her  boudoir.      It  was  fitted  Up 

with  elegance,  and  contained  many  articles  of  value  which  Clem- 
ent him  'di  hail  presented.    He  look  up  a  book  to  wait  for  her 
appearance,  v. hen  hu  ear  was  arrattsd  by  the  found  of  her  v 
in  the  next  room,  and  toon  be  beard  nil  own  name  pronoun 

by  Ibirhy  biiii-elf.  He  rotC  to  UUMimce  hiiu-elf,  a-hamed  of  ap- 
pearing ■dropper,  but  the  next  M.-ntcnr<_- transfixed  him. 
"I  say, once  for  all,  Julia,  you  must  marry  before  long,  for  1 
am  abominably  in  debt,  mid  1  look  to  yon  for  the  fulfilment  of 
your  agreement.  You  know  that  when  your  engagement  at  the 
theatre  terminated,  you  promUed  that  if  I  would  tube  ibis  boose 
and  furniture,  you  would  set  arc  the  tir-r  rich  man  I  would  intro- 
duce to  you.  I  have  waited  sometime  for  you  to  choc 
I).  Courcy  and  Mr.  Efortham.  i  can  pardon  your  liking  your  old 
lover  the  best ;  but  ai  the  young  one  would  be  more  likely  to  forward 
ray  interests,  being  really  friendly  end  liberal,  1  shall  vote  for  lie 
Courcy.  Hut,  for  heaven's  sake,  decide  quickly,  for  my  crodft  is 
almost  entirely  gone,  ami  I  expect  daily  to  be  warned  out  of  tins 
house,  and  pi  rhap  thrown  into  prison,  because  you  cannot  make 
up  your  mind.  Really,  Julia,  I  thought  you  were  loo  old  a  Stager 
for  that!" 

"  You  arc  growing  perfectly  Intolerable,  George," he  beard  Julia 
say.  "I  Khali  consent  to  marry  Mr. Northern, and  you  must  make 
up  vonr  mind  to  thai  at  last;  but  meantime,  this  little  friend  of 
yours  makes  me  ho  many  charming  presents,  and  talks  love  so 
admirably,  that  i  can  hardly  persuade  myself  to  break  the  spell 
which  binds  him.  Besides  if  I  release  him,  I  know  lie  will  get 
entangled  with  that  prim  Mary  Harwood  whom  he  i™  eternally 
praising." 

"  Yes,  I  understand  you,  Julia.  You  have  not  loot  your  co- 
quetry, but  you  shall  not  exercise  it  on  l>c  Conrey.  I  wish  ho 
were  older,  and  yet  I  should  not  have  so  much  influence  with  hkn 
as  I  do  now." 

Clement  stayed  to  hear  no  more.  He  softly  let  himself  out  at 
the  door  without  being  noticed,  and  escaped  into  the  street,  with  a 
choking  sensation  iu  bis  throat  that  did  not  subside  until  he  had 
walked  several  miles. 

"  So  this  is  my  first  experience,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  "and 
yet,  Heaven  knows,  I  ought  to  be  grateful  for  the  accident  which 
opened  my  eyes." 

Still  his  sensitive  nature  could  not  recover  from  the  shame  of 
having  listened  to  what  was  not  intended  for  his  car ;  and  ho 
could  not  hut  regret  that  his  dream  of  love  had  heen  thus  rudely 
broken.  lie  walked  on  ;  and  as  he  went,  a  plan  unfolded  itself 
to  his  mind,  which  seemed  the  only  one  he  could  form  that  could 
restore  his  lost  peace.  This  was  to  commence  his  travels  imme- 
diately, instead  of  waiting  until  his  allotted  year  should  expire. 
He  resolved  to  ask  the  consent  of  his  guardians,  and  also  to  remain 
perfectly  silent  upon  the  cause  of  his  sudden  resolution.  He  would 
only  say  that  his  three  months'  experience  of  the  city  had  wearied 
him,  and  that  lie  was  longing  for  more  active  life. 

Dr.  Harwood  was  surprised,  and  Mr.  Lester  was  intensely  grati- 
fied, by  bis  decision.  The  preparations  for  his  departure  were 
hastened,  and  Mr.  Lester  came  up  to  the  city  from  his  beloved 
retreat  to  give  him  his  parting  blessing.  By  the  terms  of  the  elder 
De  Courcy's  will,  the  guardians  had  power  to  gratify  Clement's 
inclinations  in  any  reasonable  change  of  his  desiring;  and  he 
departed  without  opposition.  His  preparations  were  so  silently 
"conducted,  in  compliance  with  his  own  request  that  no  one  should 
know  of  his  departure,  that  it  was  not  even  suspected.  Harley 
had  called  twice  when  he  was  out,  and  had  sent  innumerable  notes 
of  invitation,  to  which  De  Courcy's  answers  always  pleaded  prior 
engagements. 

Clement  De  Courcy  returned  at  the  end  of  three  years,  with  a 
heart  still  warm  and  unhardened  by  his  intercourse  with  the  world, 
and  a  mind  enlarged  and  improved  by  association  with  the  great 
and  good  of  other  lands.  As  he  approached  the  spot,  which  was  the 
scene  of  his  only  really  painful  experience,  his  thoughts  involun- 
tarily went  back  to  that  period  when  his  eyes  were  so  suddenly 
opened  to  the  light,  and  he  silently  blessed  the  Providence  which 
had  so  kindly  saved  him  from  a  life  of  misery.  He  arrived  at  Dr. 
Harwood's,  and  the  servant  who  admitted  him,  informed  him  that 
the  doctor  and  Mrs.  Harwood  had  just  accompanied  Mr.  Lester  to 
the  wharf  to  meet  him  on  landing. 

He  showed  him  to  the  parlor  where  Man-  was  sitting.  She 
welcomed  him  as  warmly  as  her  diffidence  would  permit.  To 
Clement's  eyes,  she  looked  as  young  and  pure  as  she  did  three 
years  before,  pale  and  spiritual  as  ever;  he  could  not  but  ac- 
knowledge that  he  had  seen  no  one  whom  he  should  wish  a  sister 
to  resemble,  so  much  as  Mary  Harwood. 

This  feeling  recurred  to  him  again  and  again,  after  he  had  re- 
turned to  South  Side;  but  he  occupied  himself  with  the  extensive 
repairs  to  be  made  on  the  house,  and  the  new  buildings  he  had 
projected  from  models  brought  home  with  him.  The  whole  place 
was  altered  and  improved,  and  the  six  months  Clement  spent  in 
this  way  were  the  happiest  he  had  ever  known.  Before  all  was 
completed,  he  sent  for  the  doctor  to  bring  down  his  wife  and 
daughter  to  pass  the  few  rcmainiug  days  of  the  warm  season,  as 
he  wanted  to  have  the  taste  of  a  female  friend  in  directing  his 
arrangements  within  the  house. 

It  was  on  this  visit,  away  from  the  glare  which  had  so  dazzled 
his  mental  sight  in  the  city,  that  he  discovered  how  nearly  Mary 
Harwood  resembled  the  ideal  woman,  which  for  the  last  three  years 
he  had  constantly  pictured  to  himself  as  sharing  the  beautiful  abode 
he  had  designed.    Nor  was  it  long  before  he  could  sincerely  say : 

"let  Mary  be  her  name — 

It  bath  a  sweet  and  gentle  sound, 
At  which  no  glories  dear  to  tame 

Come  crowding  round. 
Kut  which  the  dreaming  heart  beguiles 
With  holy  thoughts  aud  household  Biniles." 
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REV.  WILLIAM  R.  ALGER, 

Tlio  accompanying  portrait  of  Rev.  Wm.  R.  Alger,  pas- 
tor of  the  Bulfineh  Street  Church  (Congregational  Unita- 
rian), was  drawn  for  us  by  Charles  Barry,  being  a  reduction 
of  n  lino  crayon  head  by  that  artist.     Mr.  Alger  was  settled 
over  his  parish  in  1855.     Ho  enjoys  a  high  reputation  for 
scholarship  and  eloquence;  and  as  n  specimen  of  the  latter, 
we  subjoin  the  following  tribute  to  Dr.  Kane,  extracted  from 
one  of  his  sermons.     An  address  on  the  same  theme  was 
delivered  by  Mr.  Alger  before  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Massa- 
chusetts, of  which  lie  is  a  member.     *'  These  meditations  ou 
the  separations  and  adieus  wherewith  human  experience  is 
tilled  would  naturally  close  here ;  but  when  I  remember  that 
within  these  few  days  our  country  has  beon  forced  to  say 
farewell  to  a  favorite  sou — one  of  the  purest  and  bravest  she 
ever  bore  in  her  bosom  ;  one  whoso  charming  and  lofty  qual- 
ities, as  revealed  in  that  touching   narrative  of  unselfish 
prowess  and  endurance  which  is  now  fascinating  the  vast 
multitude  of  its  readers,  have  so  endeared  him  to  us,  that 
the  announcement  of  his  death  sent  a  pang  of  personal  be- 
reavement through  uvcry  heart — I  cannot  deny  myself  the 
mournful  satisfaction  of  adding  one  more  voice  to  the  in- 
numerable chorus  of  farewells,  which,  through  the  air  of  the 
whole  continent,  followed  his  ascending  spirit  to  heaven,  and 
of  twining  a  humble  chaplet  to  fling,  even  from  the  pulpit, 
into  the  world-encircling  garland  of  his  praises.     As  I  recall 
the  manly  modesty  and   piety,   the   rare   gentleness    and 
strength,  the  radiant  consecration  and  conquering  resolve, 
the  disinterested   simplicity  and  valor,  which  entered   so 
largely  into  that  heroic  career,  and  were  the  commanding 
features  of  that  lovely  character,  I  feel  justified  in  yielding 
to  the  spontaneous  impulse  of  my  soul  to  refer  to  him  to- 
day, while  his  unburied  corpse  yet  lies  in  state  in  his   native 
city,  amid  emotions  and  invisible  thronging  tributes  which 
kings  might  die  for.     A  singularly  attractive  union  of  graces 
and  virtues,  winsoineness  and  gravity,  delicate  culture  and 
indomitable  hardihood,  were  blent  in  the  nature,  and  shone 
in  the  life,  of  him  whose  parting  soul  has  just  wafted  home 
its  farewell  sigh  to  earth  from  a  distant  and  foreign  isle.     In 
an  age  of  predominant  avarice  and  mechanical  routine,  he 
has  set  us  an  example  of  as  chivalrous  self-devotion  and  as 
magnanimous  emprise  as  ever  illumined  the  tracks  of  the 
holiest  champion  in  the  world's  best  day.     His  biography  is  a 
beauteous  and  perilous  episode,  breaking  out  from  the  treadmill 
traffic  and  torpor  of  our  average  social  life  with  a  brilliant  surprise 
and  refreshment,  as  if  the  sudden  blasts  of  a  knightly  trumpet 
were  heard  sounding  old  romance  and  battle  above  the  dust  and 
clang  of  a  modern  street.     Nor  shall  the  spirit  which  has  now 
written,  high  amidst  the  selectest  heraldry  of  the  illustrious  good 
and  great  of  other  times,  the  beloved  and  immortal  name  of  Elisha 
Kent  Kane,  be  lost  on  the  young  men  of  America.     They  shall 
contemplate  his  character  with  delight  and  with  profit ;  melting  at 
the  charm  of  his  moral  beauty,  and  inspired  by  the  grandeur  of 
his  achievement.     Generations  far  in  the  future  shall  be  thrilled 
by  his  matchless  story,  and  weep  over  his  early  grave  and  love- 
laden  fame.     We  can  well  imagine  the  effect  with  which  the  ill- 
omened  news  of  their  revered  commander's  death  must  strike  on 
the  hearts  of  the  surviving  comrades,  who,  side  by  side  with  him, 
staggered  over  the  frozen  and  lacerating  hummocks,  and  gathered 
around  him,  under  the  poor  shelter  they  had,  through  those  dismal 
and  interminable  winters.     But  who  of  us  is  there  who  is  not  his 
companion  ? — who  of  us  has  not  been  his  sympathizing  comrade 
through  all  the  terrible  disheartenments  and  electrifying  triumphs 
of  those  wonderful  adventures  1     As,  with  generous  enthusiasm, 
he  volunteered  to  head  the  last  forlorn  venture  of  humanity  on  its 
hazardous  search,  sailed  not  our  hopes  and  prayers  with  him  and 
his  gallant  crew?    And  when  months — years  passed,  and  no  tid- 
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ings  of  him  arrived,  how  our  anxiety  grew  into  alarm  !  How  our 
hearts  sent  our  imaginations  out  after  him,  amidst  the  gigantic 
horrors  of  that  Arctic  world,  the  awful  splendors  of  that  boreal 
night !  Sometimes,  in  fancy,  we  saw  him  in  the  spectral  twilight, 
his  ship  crunched  between  mountainous  icebergs,  and  sinking  in 
the  cold  seas — saw  him  going  down,  with  his  hand  on  his  banner, 
and  his  eye  to  the  throne  of  God.  Sometimes  we  saw  him,  his 
tent  pitched  on  the  howling  waste  of  snow,  contending  with  the 
elements,  or  ministering  to  his  dying  men.  Sometimes  we  saw 
him  successful  in  his  aim  ;  landing  on  some  northernmost  promon- 
tory, and,  under  the  flaming  aurora,  rushing,  with  tumultuous 
throbs  of  boundless  delight,  into  the  arms  of  the  hoary-bearded 
mariner  whom  England  mourned  as  lost  and  gone,  crying  to  the 
convulsed  veteran,  "  Thy  wife,  thy  country,  America,  the  world, 
have  not  forgotten  thee,  but  have  sent  me  for  thy  deliverance!" 
And  when  one  day,  before  the  news  of  his  rescue  had  come,  the 
sad  rumor  shot  through  the  country,  that- a  ship  had  been  spoken, 
having  his  dead  body  on  board,  did  we  not  see  him,  with  draped 
flags  hanging  over  him,  brought  slowly  home  from  the  frozen 
ocean,  on  the  deck  of  the  "  Release,"  like  a  Spartan  on  his  shield. 
A  few  days  later,  the  rescuing  vessel  arrived  ;  and  then  who  did 
not  rejoice  that  he  was  safe,  and  give  him  plaudits,  and  pray  God 
that  he  might  long  live  to  enjoy  the  well-earued  consciousness  of 
heroic  deeds  heroically  done?  That  prayer  has  not  been  answered 
as  we  would  have  had  it ;  but  who,  save  God,  knows  what  is  best  1 


He  has  gone,  in  the  fulness  of  his  young  renown,  from  the 
lavish  admiration  and  love  of  the  world — gone,  with  unsullied 
soul,  to  that  kingdom  which  fitly  belongs  to  such  as  he. 
Farewell  from  him  to  all  who  loved  him ! — and  they  are 
many  millions.  Farewell  from  them  to  him,  till  they  meet 
again,  in  God  !  Meanwhile,  his  thrilling  story  and  his  beau- 
tiful example,  his  model  character  and  his  precious  memory, 
are  our  imperishable  inheritance.  And  we  will  guard  them 
well,  and  emulate  them  as  we  may.  We  will  enshrine  them 
in  the  deepest  thoughts  of  our  affection,  even  as,  with  tender 
veneration,  we  soon  shall  lay  in  our  soil  his  sacred  form, 
now  borne  through  the  land  on  the  sobbing  bier  of  a  people's 
heart,  the  wreaths  that  cover  him  sparkling  beneath  the 
smiles  of  God  with  the  spray  of  a  nation's  tears." 


STEAMER  JVANTASKET. 

We  offer    on    this    page  a  fine    representation  of    the 
staunch,  swift  and  beautiful  little  steamer  Nantasket,  the  gem 
of  our  waters,  drawn  expressly  for  our  paper  by  Mr.  Hill. 
The  Nantasket  runs  between  this  city  and  Hingham,  touch- 
ing at  Hull,  and  is  commanded  by  Capt.  A.  Rouell,  who 
achieved  such  popularity  when  running  the  Nelly  Baker 
between  Boston  and  Nahant.     The  Nantasket  is  a  perfect 
"witch  of  the  wave,"  and  "walks  the  water  like  a  thing  of 
life."     She  is  153  feet  long  on  deck,  has  25  feet  breadth  of 
beam,  is  44  feet  wide  over  all,  has  8  feet  4  inches  depth,  and 
measures  about  300  tons.     Her  frame  and  outside  planking 
are  of  oak,  she  is  diagonally  cross-braced  with  iron,  cop- 
pered and  copper  fastened,  and  built  and  finished  in  the  best 
style.     The  model  is  very  sharp,  with  concave  lines,  but 
buoyant  on  the  floor  ;  she  has  34  inches  diameter  of  cylinder 
and  8  feet  stroke,  and  will  go  through  smooth  water  at  the 
rate  of  18  miles  per  hour.     The  promenade  deck  is  spacious, 
and  the  ladies'  saloon,  under  it,  beautiful,  richly  carpeted 
and  elegantly  furnished.     Her  accommodations  tliroughout 
are  all  that  could  be  desired  for  comfort  or  safety.     The 
cabin  below  the  upper  deck  is  plain  but  neat,  and  has  two 
stair-cases,  one  forward  and  the  other  aft.     The  accommoda- 
tions for  her  officers  and  crew  are  also  neatly  arranged.     All 
her  seats  are  life-preservers ;  and  besides  these  she  has  hun- 
dreds of    other  life-preservers  under  the  hurricane  deck, 
which  can  be  reached  at  a  moment's  notice.     To  guard 
against  accident  by  fire,  she  has  both  a  force  and  a  steam  pump, 
with  suitable  hose  to  reach  fore  and  aft.     She  is  as  nearly  perfect 
in  all  her  details  as  any  vessel  of  her  size  could  be  made,  and  will 
no  doubt  give  satisfaction  to  her  owners  and  the  travelling  public. 
She  was  built  at  New  York,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Collyer,  under  the 
superintendence  of  her  commander,  and  her  engines  were  made  at 
the  Neptune  Iron  Works.     Vast  numbers  of  our  citizens,  during 
the  hot  weather,  avail  themselves  of  this  charming  craft  to  make 
excursions  to  Hingham  and  Hull,  thereby  mitigating  the  exhaust- 
ing influence  of  the  "  heated  term." 

SETTING  THE  FASHION. 

The  Chinese  are  spared  all  trouble  as  to  fashion  in  dress.  Not 
that  foppery  is  any  more  rare  than  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe, 
or  that  the  toilet  and  the  proper  arrangement  of  ornaments  is  by 
any  means  neglected,  but  all  matters  of  dress  come  under  two  cat- 
egories. The  summer  and  winter  arrangement  constitute  the 
only  changes  which  the  Chinese,  from  the  emperor  down  to  the 
meanest  peasant,  ever  adopts.  And  this,  too,  does  not  depend  on 
individual  caprice.  The  board  of  rites,  which  regulates  customs, 
costumes,  religious  observances  and  etiquette,  has  the  entire  super- 
intendence of  the  affair.  At  the  proper  time  they  notify  the  vice- 
roy of  each  province  that  spring  or  winter,  as  the  case  may  be,  has 
come,  and  he  accordingly  assumes  the  summer  or  winter  cap,  and 
the  people  follow  suit. — Hue's  Travels. 
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Tin;  CHRAEEST   WEEKLY   PAPER   in   tub  would. 

MATUK1N  M.  BAIXOU,  Editor  a*»  Propbuwoh. 

FRANCIS  A.  bUIUVAOK,  A*si»tast  Fnirnn. 

TO  COKRKSP0WDEKT8. 

j.  o.,  New  Anwar,  Indiana-There  ha*  been  do  won  pubUihad,  to  our 
knowledge,  which  contains  1 1*.-  Information  you  doHro 

It.  ('.-  If  \nn  an-  so  annoyed  liy  new-paper  squib*,  nil  wc  have  tn  «ny  I*,  ton 

m  list  learn  to  stand  fl».      It"  JOOi  pflrtUloTJ    |T0 '  Mpwt  to  bfl  attacked 

—nil  you  liavo  to  do  in  to  pQBIu  a  ntrnighlfnrward  COUpo.  gel  Ebfl  npproval 
of  pour  own  conscience,  mid  uiap  poni  linger*  nl  jrour  calumniators. 

DUCOK.— Wil  have  just  a  fnint  rernllwlli.il  of  "  Bltf  Dick.*'  Il<-  Honitfhod 
ben  about  thirty  years  airo:  he  ween  black,  and  gave  leuonaln  boxing— 

uhrtlicr  lit-  wii"  i'vit  n  prtavflgbtCT  or  ml.  WO  rASDot  say. 
iNVM.iii.— Tin-  Aniirlcaiis  gei.crnllv  Certainly  aflt  UM)  much.      It  ij  <Hm<~iill    as 

jonntiinn  Kdwaxds  confewed,  to  knon  when  you  havo  adieu  enough j  i"i( 
von  remember  that  another  distinguished  man  said.  "  No  bueerei  repented 
having  eaten  too  little." 

Pti'uknt.— 1/is.t  year  thO  number  of  children  born  In  London  wn»  80.833.  In 
the  same  period.  r.r,,7Kt>  perron*  died. 

gjlih  V. — UuIcm  the  jewoia  wore  hoirdoom*,  you  should  not  grieve  over  the 
Docoaslty  »f  parting  with  them.  To  ft  fair  lady,  rimllarlj  clrcunwtaneed, 
Tattoyrand  oner  said,  ••  Your  beauty  can  better  dlApeaae  with  your  Jewel*, 
timn  your  jeirela  con  dispense-  with  tout  beauty.!1 

A.  A.— Hiding  mi  horseback  would  undoubtedly  do  yon  good,  lint  don't  get 
too  linrd-trottiiiff  a  liorrn — wo  have  known  friend-.  Injured  by  too  violent 
equestrian  exercise. 

C.  C— The  Hum,       '■  Ami  for  ft  good  old  gentlemanly  vice, 

I  tbink  l  piuiii  take  up  with  avarice.1' 
are  R\  ron'e. 

M.  D„  Meredith  Bridge,  N.  II.— Tim  French  government  In  nothing  hut  nu- 
ti.cn.rv  in  dlsgulro.  What  nnist  bo  the  condition  of  a  country  which  boa 
600\0w  bayonets  for  ft  peace  attabUsbJnonfcl 

Am\ti:uii.  Kail  Ktvur,  Mas.*.— The  old  rule*  were,  to  Hike  ono-hnlf  of  the  mini 
h  the  length  of  tin-  lower  deck  and  extreme  breadth  for  the  leugtta  of  the 
main  lower  ninst,  eight-ninths  of  the  mainmast  for  the  forcmnsi,  and  the 
topmast  about  thrce-flfthn  of  tho  lower  most.  Theuo  mice  are  nol  rigidly 
adhered  to  in  shipbuilding. 

T.  S  —  "Mnundj-Thiirxday  "  in  the  Thursday  preceding  Easter,  on  which  the 
sovereign  of  England  distributes  alms  to  ft  rertaln  number  of  poor  people  nt 
Whitehall— so  iinmcdfrom  the  "maunds."  or  baskets,  In  which  the  gifts 
were  formerly  placed. 

Sxnkx. — The  word  ninyor  is  derived  from  the  Latin,  major  (greater),  ami 
means  the  fir.-st  or  senior  alderman. 

A   C. — The  metal,  platinum,  was  discovered  hy  Wood,  in  1741. 

Maria  S. — Wax  candles  an1  made  hy  Misspending  the  wicks  upon  ft  hoop  over 
«,  cauldron  of  melted  wax.  which  is  successively  poured  upon  them  from  a 
hullo  till  they  have  obtained  the  proper  mzc.  fasting  wax  candles  in 
moulds  hns  been  tried,  but  they  do  not  burn  well. 

L.  M. — The  causes  of  the  water-spout  are  very  imperfectly  known. 

8.  8. — The  principal  chemical  ingredients  of  sca-wnter  are  common  salt,  mu- 
riate of  magnesia,  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  sulphate  of  lime. 

g.  >].  S, — Tho  inniigostecn  grows  in  .lava  and  the  Molucca  islands.     It  is  n 

fruit  about,  as  large  as  the  orange,  and  of  a  delicious  llavor 
P.M. — Four  and  a  half  French /itr«  arc  about  equal   loan   English   Imperial 

gallon. 
8krce.\>t  8. — The  battle-  nf  Rosshach,  in  1757 — one  of  the  most  brilliant  vic- 
torles  of  ancient  or  modern  times — was  decided  entirely  by  cavalry. 


"The  King's  Talisman  :  or,  The  Young  Lion  of  Mount  Ilor." 
— We  have ijust  issued  this  far-famed  Eastern  romance,  from  the 
pen  of  Sylvascs  Conn,  Jr.,  in  hound  form,  splendidly  illus- 
trated with  large  original  drawings.  It  is  generally  conceded  to  be 
the  best  novelette  ever  produced  by  the  author.  We  will  send  it, 
post  paid,  to  any  part  of  the  country,  on  the  receipt  of  twenty 
cents.     Enclose  (he  money,  and  receive  it  hy  return  of  mail. 


Sharp  Wit. — An  indifferent  English  writer  one  day  said  to 
Douglas  Jerrold,  "  Guizot  and  I  are  both  historians — wc  both 
row  in  the  same  boat." — "  Ay,  ny,"  replied  Jerrold,  "  but  not  with 
the  same  sculls." 


SPLINTERS. 


....   The  English  have  done  a  little  more  annexation  in  India. 
The  estates  of  Bijoy  Singh  suffer  this  time. 

....  A  hundred  electric  clocks  are  about  to  be  established  in 
Brussels — so  that  the  people  may  all  be  up  to  time. 

....  Lord  Napier,  the  British  minister  at  Washington,  is  a  very 
strict  observer  of  the  Sabbath,  and  receives  no  visitors  on  Snnday. 
....  At  last  accounts,  Mademoiselle  Rachel,  the  tragedienne, 
was  much  improved  in  health  and  living  in  Paris. 

Think  of  two  thousand  voices  and  instruments  brought 

into  combination  without  confusion  at  the  English  Handel  festival. 
....  France  is  sending  out  troops  to  China  because  the  muti- 
nies in  India  render  it  impolitic  to  detach  English  troops. 

....   Capt.  Hudson  and  the  officers  of  the  Niagara  were  loudly 
cheered  when  they  visited  the  Manchester  exhibition,  England. 

....  In  music,  no  matter  how  much  science  you  display  in 
singing  and  playing,  these  are  naught  without  feeling. 

....  Two  serious  accidents  lately  occurred  on  English  railroads, 
in  which  12  persons  were  killed,  and  more  than  100  wounded. 

....   The  Post  thinks  the  happiest  illustration  of  "  Nothing  to 
Wear,"  is  Powers's  famous  "Greek  Slave". 

The  jewels  belonging  to  the  Empress  Catherine,  of  Russia, 

aro  to  be  sold  at  Moscow  this  month,  by  a  decree  of  court. 

....   Rev.  Dr.  Vinton  has  declined  the  invitation  to  become 
Bishop  of  Texas.     We  noticed  his  election  at  the  time. 

....  A  lady's  dress  lately  took  fire  in  England,  and  Bulwer 
took  off  his  coat,  and  wrapping  it  round  her,  saved  her  life. 

A  man,  in  setting  fire  to  a  barn  in  Ellsworth,  Me.,  lately, 

was  detected  and  shot.    Perfectly  right. 

Facts  are  the  building  materials  of  which  Science,  the 

architect,  forms  a  solid  and  splendid  structure. 

Of  learning,  the  most  difficult  portion  is  to  unlearn ;  hence 

the  necessity  of  beginning  education  rightly. 

....  Pain,  poverty  and  infamy  are  generally  the  natural  pro- 
ducts of  vicious  and  imprudent  acts. 

In  the  humblest  or  hardest  nature  there  is  yet  something 

vital  of  the  beautiful  or  the  fortunate. 

....  Mrs.  John  Wood  has  opened  her  starring  tour  with  great 
success.     She  is  a  favorite  wherever  she  appears. 

The  dramatic  company  at  the  Howard  Athenamm,  a  very 

clever  one,  have  been  coining  money  there. 

M.  De  la  Motte  and  his  talented  daughter,  Gabrielle,  have 

opened  a  French  school  at  Nahant  for  the  season. 

....   Signor  Butz,  the  necromancer,  is  giving  his  popular  enter- 
ainments  in  this  city  and  vicinity. 


HOT  WEATHER. 

An  nmiablo  and  polite  frenchman,  writing  from  Paris  to  n  lady 
corrwriondent  m   St.    PcronjUny,  daring  tbc  summer  Mlitice, 

thought  it  necessary  to  devote  a  postscripl  to  an  apology  for  hav- 
ing divested  himself  of  Ms  roal  while  performing  his  task.  As 
we  nit  at  our  desk  to  oddrcs*  our  readers,  •#»  ore  guilty  of  the 
same  breach  of  propriety;  but  wc  don't  menn  to  apologize,  nnd 
we  defv  criticism.  Wo  envy  tin-  rostnmo  of  the  Fejee  [slanders; 
we  go  hack  in  imagination  to  the  "good  old  nays  of  Adam  and 
Eve,"  and  we  regard  tailors  and  clothiers  as  n  libel  on  humanity. 
Under  such  trying  circumstances,  the  editor  of  Punch  rcprc  i  ntcd 
himself  m  penning*" scorcher"  in  n  ihowar-batn*  with  an  um- 
brella over  his  head.  If  it  wen-  not  for  rendering  our  mai 
illegible,  we  would  try  the  shower-bath  without  tl"'  umbrella.  Wc 
nro  ready  to  exclaim  with  tiara  let ; 

"0.  that  this  too,  tOO Mild  flesh  would  melt, 
Thaw  and  resolve  itself  into  a  don  1" 

It  would  be  so  airy  ami  refreshing  to  "  sit  in  one'  bones,"  !,s  niIlt 
reverend  joker,  Sydney  Smith,  wished  lie  could  do. 

Did  we  ever  eiilcriain  uu  idea  of  willing  down   the  cast   wind  ■ 

If  so, 

"  We  an  repent  uu  of  tho  foul  dot!  ;o 

Why,  the  east  wind  is  a  beautiful  institution — hearty,  frank, invig- 
orating, refreshing,  bringing  health  and  healing  on  its  dewy  ocean 
wings,     Boms  wrote : 

"  Of  a'  the  flirts  the  wind  can  blllT, 
There's  mine  is  like  the  west," 

But  a  New  England  midsummer  west  wind  is  n  very  different 
affair  from  a  Scotch  west  wind.  There  is  some  apology  fur  the 
latter,  none  whatever  for  the  former. 

Casting  our  eyes  across  the  hot,  dusty,  baked  street,  they  rest 
npon  a  mammoth  poster,  announcing  a  panorama  of  Dr.  Kane's 
Arctic  explorations.  There's  some  sense  in  that.  Wccan  take  a 
malicious  pleasure  in  looking  on  even  painted  icebergs.  But  what 
is  here  ?  "  The  assistants  will  appear  in  the  Esquimaux  dresses 
of  fur  worn  by  Dr.  Kane's  party!"  Heroic  men!  They  are 
worthy  of  a  better  fate.  But  will  the  authorities  permit  them  to 
carry  out  their  martyrdom  ?  Will  even  a  full  house  at  twenty-live 
cents  a  head  justify  such  an  inevitable  sacrifice  of  human  life  I 
The  thought  of  those  bearskins  is  unbearable.  Go  who  will  to 
see  them,  wc  will  carefully  avoid  witnessing  any  such  cruel  exper- 
iment, but  committing  ourselves  to  the  care  of  the  captain  of  tho 
Nelly  Baker,  try  what  virtue  there  is  in  the  breezes  that  sweep 
over  the  blue  waves  of  Nahant  Bav. 


CONVENT  .Of  MADONNA  DEL  SASSO, 

I.AGO  MAGGIORE,   ITALY. 

The  whole  of  our  last  page  is  occupied  by  a  fine  engraving 
which  we  have  sele<  ted  for  the  purpose  of  giving  our  readers  a 
favorable  idea  of  the  beautiful  lake  scenery  of  Italy.  The  eon- 
vent,  with  its  quaint  architecture,  which  ocenpies  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  picture,  looks  down  on  as  lovely  and  romantic  a  com- 
bination of  wood,  water,  hill,  glen,  and  towering  mountain  as  the 
oye  of  poet  or  artist  ever  kindled  with  "wild  frenzy"  in  contem- 
plating. "  The  noble  collection  of  waters  called  Lake  Maggiore, 
rivals  in  beauty,"  writes  the  Rev.  Mi-.  Williams,  "  the  loveliest  of 
the  world.  Language  might  exhaust  itself  in  searching  for  epi- 
thets to  describe  the  exquisite  clearness  of  its  waves,  the  sylvan 
grandeur  of  its  verdant  scenes,  or  the  varied  aspect  whicli  its  vast 
and  lively  panorama  presents  of  green  solitudes  and  smiling  vil- 
lages, of  woods  where  silence  and  meditation  love  to  dwell,  and 
villas  the  resort  of  all  that  is  bright  and  elegant  in  private  life." 
It  is  the  largest  lake  in  Italy.  According  to  the  measurement 
adopted  by  Paolo  Morigia,  it  is  forty-rive  miles  in  length  and 
seven  in  width  at  its  broadest  part.  The  only  lakes  which  come 
in  competition  with  it  are  those  of  Como  and  Garda.  But  the 
former  of  these  is  only  thirty-seven  miles  and  a  half  long,  and 
between  four  and  five  broad.  The  latter  is  wider  than  the  Lago 
Maggiore,  being  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  miles  across,  but  consid- 
erably shorter,  its  length  being  about  the  same  as  that  of  Como. 
The  air  of  Lago  Maggiore,  which  constantly  breathes  with  a 
gentle  warmth,  seems  tempered  by  nature  expressly  to  keep  the 
banks  of  this  lovely  lake  always  covered  with  verdure,  the  waters 
always  sparkling  and  pure,  and  the  groves  ever  cool  and  fragrant. 


Over  Fourteen. — A  young  girl  at  Detroit,  lately,  in  a  hurry 
to  get  married,  swore  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  that  she  was 
"over  fourteen."  When  charged  by  her  parents  with  perjury,  she 
took  off  her  shoe  and  produced  therefrom  a  small  slip  of  paper  on 
which  was  written  "  fourteen."  She  must  be  a  girl  of  lino  moral 
sensibilities. 

A  new  State. — The  New  York  Atlas  advocates  the  formation 

of  a  new  State,  to  consist  of  Long  Island,  Manhattan  Island,  and 

Staten  Island,   including  Westchester  and  Rockland   counties. 

New  York  city  alone  now  pays  one-third  of  the  State  tax,  and 

some  eight  millions  annually  on  local  matters. 

,  — »^i  » 

Utah. — Mr.  Albert  G.  Browne,  Jr.,  of  Salem,  lately  connected 
with  the  Atlas  and  Traveller  of  this  city,  has  joined  the  military 
expedition  to  Utah,  where  he  will  remain  for  a  long  period,  as  a 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune.  All  authentic  intelli- 
gence from  Utah  is  interesting. 

— — «  — »—  » 

Severe  Accident. — Dr.  Loring,  postmaster  of  Salem,  was 
lately  severely  cut  in  the  leg  by  one  of  the  knives  of  his  mowing- 
machine.     Too  great  care  cannot  be  used  in  the  management  of 

cutting-machinery. 

■«  — »»i  » 

Fashion. — Crinoline  sleeves  are  to  be  added  to  balloon  skirts. 

Of  course,  one  lady  will  be  a  complement  for  an  omnibus. 


EttlGBABT  TRAIX  ATTACKED  HY  INDIANS. 

The  full-ptwd  spirited  engraving  which  occupies  the  whole  ot 
pages  104  and  1 05  of  the  present  number,  is  by  KRchoU,  from  a 
drawing  by  Champncy,  made  from  memory  from  a  magnificent 
original  painting  by  Wk-r,  a  German  artist,  which  attracted  great 
attention  and  admiration  while  on  exhibition  at  N.  D.  Cotton'*, 
'i~'±  Washington  Street.  It  illustrates  a  too  frequent  episode  in 
the  history  of  far  wee  tern  emigration.  A  wagon  train  of  Ameri- 
can emigrant*  crossing  the  broad  prairie,  i*  inddenly  set  upon  by 
a  band  of  Indians,  some  mounted  and  fotne  on  foot.  The  prin- 
dpal  brunt  of  the  attack  falls  upon  the  lending  wagon.  An  In- 
dian with  hi-*  tomahawk  raised  in  the  act  of  striking,  is  covered 
hv  the  revolver  in  the  hand  of  a  resolute  ranger  who  is  riding  the 
nar  bone  of  the  train,  and  who  has  five  Indian  live*  in  his  barrel. 
Another  enemy  nHiing  forward  with  his  war  club  is  stricken  hy  a 
death-shot  from  the  unerring  rifle  of  a  western  marksman.  Stand- 
ing npon  the  footboard,  another  of  the  emigrants  has  just  sped  a 
bullet  to  the  henrt  of  another  of  the  assailants,  who  is  falling  in 
his  death  agony  from  the  back  of  his  wild  steed.  So  far  so  good. 
But  one  of  the  American  party  in  the  wagon  has  been  wounded 
nnd  \h  sinking  with  exhaustion,  while  his  wife  or  daughter  rushes 
forward  to  his  asahnnnco.  Half  concealed  by  the  tall  prairie  grass 
a  file  of  mounted  warriors  arc  dashing  on  at  full  speed,  fitting 
arrows,  brandishing  war-clubs  and  spears,  and  preparing'  to  attack 
the  wagon  train  in  flank,  hut  a  rifle  protruding  from  the  second 
wagon,  nnd  the  smoke  of  fire-arms  along  the  route,  show  that  the 
American  party  arc  on  the  alert,  and  prepared  to  defend  success- 
fully, their  wives,  their  daughters,  and  their  worldly  goods,  and 
wc  arc  led  to  imagine  that  their  bravery,  promptitude  and  skill 
will  be  more  than  a  match  for  the  ferocity,  the  number*  and  adroit- 
ness of  their  savage  assailants.  It  is  only  when  ambushed,  or 
when  pitted  against  overwhelming  numbers  of  Indians  and  taken 
completely  by  surprise  and  without  arms  in  their  hands  that  our 
gallant  western  men  succumb  to  the  foe.  Bows  and  spears,  as  in 
the  present  instance,  are  poor  weapons  to  bring  against  practised 
rifles  and  revolvers,  every  shot  of  which  is  certain  and  sudden 
death.  We  take  great  pleasure  in  adding  this  fine  American 
scene  to  our  series  of  large-sized  pictures,  with  which  it  will  be 
worthy  to  rank,  from  the  interest  of  the  subject,  which  comes 
home  to  every  American  breast,  the  spirit  and  beauty  of  tbc  draw- 
ing, the  fine  effect,  and  the  superior  style  of  the  engraving,  which 
has  never  been  surpassed  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic. 


American  Encyclopedia. — This  encyclopedia,  a  gigantic  en- 
terprise of  the  Appletons  of  New  York,  is  progressing  finely, 
quite  an  army  of  literary  laborers  being  engaged  upon  it.  Two 
volumes,  it  is  said,  have  been  already  written  np,  and  the  fifteen 
volumes  are  to  be  completed  by  I860.  Wc  presume  that  the  lib- 
eral publishers  will  illustrate  this  work.  To  many  suhjects,  such 
as  architecture,  engineering,  machinery,  illustrations  are  absolute- 
ly indispensable  to  make  the  text  intelligible.  The  absence  cf 
engravings  was  a  serious  drawback  to  that  otherwise  valuable 
work,  the  Encyclopedia  Americana,  completed  in  1830. 

Shortcomings. — It  is  a  most  mortifying  reflection  for  any 
man  to  consider  what  lie  has  done,  compared  with  what  he  might 
have  done.     "  Caparisons  are  odorous,"  Mrs.  Malaprop  says. 


Female  Industry. — The  spinning-wheel  is  a  popular  institu- 
tion in  Germany,  with  all  classes ;  while  our  ladies  are  like  the 
lilies  of  the  field  : — "  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin." 

MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Adams.  Mr.  Nathan  Cobb  to  Miss  Phcbe  Hiltoo, 
both  of  Carrcr;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Randall.  Mr.  J.  it.  Moore,  of  New  Tork.  to  Mies 
Margaret  C.  Cheney;  by  Iter.  Mr.  Bartol.  Mr.  Theodore  Ripley,  of  New  York, 
to  Miss  Hattie  S.  Fullam.— At  Charlcstowrj.  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bagtmli.  Mr.  Aagus- 
tns  H.  Davis  to  Miss  Man'  J.  Convers. — At  Roxbury,  by  Kct.  Dr.  Putnair, 
Mr.  Isaac  Havden,  of  Lawrence,  to  Miss  Olive  E.  Hewins. — At  West  Cam- 
bridge, by  Rev.  Mr.  Cady.  Charles  Cnllis.  M.  D-  of  Boston,  to  Miss  H-  Chas- 
tina  Morse,  of  Effingham.  N.  II.— At  WreDtbam,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Cole.  Mr.  5>th 
R.  Hill  to  Mrs.  Adeline  C.  White.— At  Lynnfield.  by  Rct.  Mr.  Motel?.  Mr. 
George  A.  Hall,  of  North  Chelsea,  to  Miss  Louisiana,  daughter  of  Gen.  Josiah 
Newhall. — At  Gloucester,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Parmenter,  Mr.  Rodoev  M'Kav.  of  Bos- 
ton, to  Miss  Fanny  Lee.— At  Lowell,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hatch.  'Mr.  Franklin  II. 
Wheat  to  Miss  Harriet  A.  Lane. — At  Newbarvport,  bv  Rev.  Dr.  Dimmkk.  Mr. 
Ira  Q.  Webster,  of  Enfield.  X.  H-.  to  Miss  Emetine  C." Cole— At  Worrc«ter.  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Bushnell.  Mr.  Mason  Whiting,  of  Southboro".  to  Miss  nannah  R. 
Childs.— At  Athol.  by  Rev.  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Jesse  Knight,  of  South  Kornufton. 
to  Miss  Maria  Thrower. — At  Fitchburg.  bv  Rev.  Mr.  Woodburv.  Mr.  Lewis  G. 
Barnard  to  Miss  Lydia  K.  Bellows.— At  Pittsfield.  by  Rev.  Dr.  Porter,  Rev. 
James  A.  Clark  to  Miss  Eliza  A.  Wells,  of  Charlcmont. 

DEATHS. 

In  this  citv.  Mrs.  Lucy  Barnicoat.  64;  Mrs.  Charlotte  Sowdon.  51;  Mrs. 
Rachel  B.  Sca'ver,  60;  Miss  Susan  A.  Cheney.  22:  Mr.  Elijah  T  Wetherbee.  oi ; 
Mr  Lvman  Alger,  of  Bridcewater,  56;  Mrs- Emma  A.  Dadlcv.  26:  Mrs".  Mary 
Paul.  71;  Mr.  John  F.  Adams,  45;  George  L-, son  of  A.L.  Davis.  18:  Mr.  John 
C.  Brien.  26.— At  Charlestown.  Mr.  John  Southwick.  85.— At  Carobridgrport, 
Mrs.  Sarah  W.  Studley.  78.— At  Cambridge.  Mr.  John  P.  Waters,  24.— At  Dor- 
chester, Miss  Hattie  A.  Round? ,  16. — At  Lexington.  Mr.  Jonas  C.  nar-ioctop, 
47. — At  Melrose,  Mrs.  Lucy  A.  Kllbv,  25- — At  Lvnn.  Mr.  Richard  Clarenbope, 
87.— At  Salem,  Mrs.  Rebecca  SUsbee'.  94.— At  DaiiTers.  Mrs.  Nancy  C.  Lure.  40. 
— At  Marblehead.  Mr.  Samuel  McXeal,  71.— At  Beverly.  Capt.  Mark  Knowl- 
ton.  S4. — At  Gloucester.  Mr.  John  Dodd.  64- — At  Newborvport.  Mr.  Stephen 
Frothiogham,89.— At  Salisbury  Point,  Mrs.  Jane  Manson.'oS.— At  PIvmouth, 
Miss  Deborah  L.  Turner,  60.— At  nubbardston.  Capt.  Breck  Allen.  5S-— At 
Townsend,  Mrs.  Betsey  Giles.  62.— At  Fail  River.  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Read.  81-— At 
New  Bedford.  Mrs.  Almy  Skiff.  SI. — At  Weetport,  Mr.  Joseph  Brightman.  fi~. 
—At  Northampton,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Parsons,  88.— At  Carlisle.  Mrs.  Sarah  jot- 
ter, 90.— At  Dennis.  Miss  Judith  Store.  SI.— At  Harwich.  Mr.  Elisha  Allen, 
85.— At  Nantucket.  Mr.  Eben  Rand.  77.— At  Keer.e.  X.  II-  Mrs.  Relief  Paj- 
soii.  formerly  gf  Boston,  79. 
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&Ijc  |) act's  Cornci". 

[Written  fur  Bnllou's  Pictorial.] 
THE    MAIDEN'S    REVERIE. 


11V   IIA.URIET   N.   HAVENS. 

lie  tolls  me  I  am  beautiful, 

That  o'er  my  cheek  and  brow 
The  mantling  blush  reveals  a  Ulo 

More  plnin  than  word  or  vow. 
{Chore's  music  in  his  lightest  tones, 

Like  that  of  heaven  above; 
But  the  sweetest  words  be  breathes  to  mo 

Is  the  whisper  soft,  "  I  lovo." 

lie  says  an  angel's  form  is  mine, 

In  beauty  and  in  grace; 
My  fairy  feet  with  lightness  trip, 

Sylph-like,  from  place  to  place. 
His  dear  lips  utter  forth  no  sound 

That  is  not  prized  by  me ; 
Yet  a  richer  strain  has  thrilled  my  soul, 

More  sweet  than  praise  can  be. 

lie  tells  me  genius  flashes  forth 

From  out  my  soul-lit  eye. 
That  inspiration's  magic  gift 

Within  their  dark  orbs  lie. 
I  prize  bis  words  as  treasured  gems, 

Where'er  my  footsteps  rove; 
But  dearer  fur,  more  rich  than  these, 

Is  the  memory  of  his  love. 

He  says  the  casket,  bright  and  fair, 

Holds  brighter  gems  within  : 
A  tender  heart— a  soul  too  pure 

To  dwelt  with  vice  and  sin. 
Earth  brighter  grows  at  each  loved  word, 

And  takes  the  hues  of  heaven; 
But  like  melody  sweet  from  a  fairer  land, 

Is  the  priceless  love  he  has  given. 


THE  IMMORTAL  SEA. 
In  a  season  of  calm  weather, 
Though  inland  far  we  be. 
Our  souls  have  sight  of  that  immortal  sea 
That  brought  us  hither; 
Can  in  a  moment  travel  thither, 
And  sec  the  children  sport  upon  the  shore, 
And  hear  the  mighty  waters  rolling  evermore. — Wordsworth. 


ETERNITY. 

The  rudest  hind, 
Whose  deathless  part  the  rugged  crust  of  toil 
Obscures,  is  not  his  life  indeed  a  point 
Where  all  the  past  eternity  unites 
With  all  tho  eternity  to  be? — C.  Newton. 

(Sfottoi's  dBasji  Cjrair. 

GOSSIP    WITH    THE    HEADER. 

A  molting  noontide! — the  sky  without  a  cloud,  and  the  sun  pouring  its 
beams  down  fiercely  on  the  broad  landscape,  withering  the  grass,  curliug  the 
foliage,  and  crisping  the  wide  fields  of  Indian  corn!  Even  the  stream  that 
glides  through  yonder  valley  seems  to  flow  from  a  boiling  spring,  ond  to  send 
up  a  hot  steam  into  the  air.  Terily  this  is  a  rebuke  for  our  murmurings  at 
the  cold  kisses  which  June  gave  us  at  her  advent,  instead  of  tho  wunn  saluta- 
tion she  is  wont  to  press  upon  our  forehead.  We  confess  to  having  indulged 
in  some  rebellious  projects  of  Oriental  travel — but  the  melting  weather  during 
which  we  write,  literally  earning  our  bread  with  the  sweat  of  our  brow  (our 
thermometer  is  at  90  in  the  shade,  with  an  upward  tendency),  has  banished 
all  such  ideas.  If  this  well-wooded  and  well-watered  country  in  which  we  are 
rusticating  is  so  intolerable,  what  would  it  be  to  be  crossing  the  Syrian  desert 
on  the  summit  of  a  dromedary,  and  without  an  umbrella?    The  very  thought 

is  torture Tho  Victoria  cross,  the  badge  of  the  new  English  order  of 

valor,  was  lately  bestowed  by  her  majesty  in  person  on  a  large  number  of  tho 
gallant  men  of  the  army  and  navy — common  soldiers  and  sailors  as  well  as 
officers — who  had  distinguished  themselves  by  brilliant  traits  of  bravery  in 
the  Crimean  war.  The  ceremony  must  have  beon  very  imposing.  For  the 
cross  itself,  which  is  made  out  of  the  metal  of  guns  captured  from  the  Rus- 
sians, is  a  very  poor  affair — clumsy  and  ungraceful,  and  reflecting  little  eredit 
on  the  designer,  Prince  Albert,  who  signalized  himself  a  few  years  ago  by  in- 
venting a  hideous  bead-gear,  called  by  the  cockneys  the  "Halbcrt  'At." 
Count  d'Orsay,  had  he  been  living,  would  have  furnished  a  beautiful  de- 
sign  While  we  are  still  looking  for  topics  of  gossip  on  the  other  side  of  the 

Atlantic,  we  may  as  well  mention  that  a  column  in  honor  of  Napoleon  III.  is 
about  to  be  erected  in  Paris.  It  will  overtop  that  in  honor  of  the  great  emper- 
or. Napoleon  I.,  in  the  Place  Vendome,  60  feet.     But  building  a  monument  to 

the  sliies  wiU  never  make  Napoleon  the  Little,  Napoleon  the  Great Mdlle. 

Duvernay,  the  famous  French  danseuse,  who  "  once  turned  all  heads  while 
turning  pirouettes,"  lately  died  at  Paris,  at  the  age  of  thirty.  Jules  Janin 
says  of  her: — -1  Fashion  whispered  it  would  carry  her  to  immortality;  and 
while  the  poor  girl  believed  the  fond  whisper,  it  threw  her  out  to  live  in  the 
ditch,  to  perish  on  the  dung-hill — a  new  martyr  (a  hecatomb  is  offered  here 
annually)  to  the  amusements  of  Paris — to  the  freaks  of  the  monster,  the  pub- 
lic !" Walcot,  at  Wallacks,  in  Now  York,  essayed  Aminidab  SUek,  in  the 

"  Serious  Family,1'  and,  according  to  all  accounts,  did  not  succeed  in  rivalling 
the  original  in  this  country  ;  whereupon  that  original  put  the  piece  up  at  his 
own  theatre,  and  headed  his  bill,  "Always  successful  at  this  theatre,  not- 
withstanding the  melancholy  failures  at  rival  establishments." A  "  Life 

of  Washington  "  has  just  made  its  appearance  at  Athens.  Greece,  in  which 
Washington  is  rendered  Ouatigkton ;  Hancock,  Agkok;  Bunker  Hill,  Bonnon- 
ton  Bongker;  and  old  Gov.  Dinwiddie  figures,  in  the  classic  language  of  Ho- 
mer, Demosthenes  and  Plato,  as  Diocketes  Dinouiddes Private  theatri- 
cals, it  is  whispered,  will  be  more  tho  rage  than  ever  the  coming  winter  iu 
Boston  and  New  York.  On  tho  continent  of  Europe  it  is  a  favorite  amuse- 
ment, and  many  great  men  there  have  been  distinguished  for  their  histrionic 
ability.  The  famous  Machiavelli  was  the  best  comic  actor  of  his  day.  Mon- 
taigne was  eminent  as  a  player  in  private  theatricals.  Athalie  was  frequently 
performed  by  Racine,  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
afterwards  the  Regent.  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  grandson  of  the  Regent,  and 
grandfather  of  Louis  Philippe,  was  celebrated  as  the  best  comic  actor  of  his 
period.  Voltaire  could  not  live  without  acting ;  he  built  a  private  theatre  at 
Forney,  and  at  Berlin  ho  played  tragedy  daily  with  the  brothers  and  sisters 
of  Frederick  the  Great.  Marie  Antoinette  and  her  courtiers  were  exceedingly 
fond  of  playiug;  and  it  was  at  the  performances  of  Le  Petit  Trianon  the  grace- 
ful Marquis  de  I»afayette  first  became  known  to  fame,  by  his  admirable  acting 


of  tho  parts  of  lawyers! George  Copwny  (Knh-gc-ga-w«-bow).  the  Indian 

chief,  who  went  to  settle  in  Nicaragua,  has  gone  to  Minnesota.  This  reminds 
us  of  tho  old  negro  woman,  who  sent  her  husband  to  market — ■'  Culfee,  buy 
codfish  ;  but  if  you  can't  get  no  codfish,  buy  sheet  oh  gingerbread."  Minne- 
sota is  as  dilTeront  from  Nicaragua  as  a  "  hawk  from  a  handsaw. ,: There 

is  a  lady  in  the  insane  asylum  at  New  York,  who  claims  to  be  President  Bu- 
chanan's wife,  and  who  requires  constant  watching  to  prevent  her  escape 
to  Washington,  to  demand  the  control  of  the  White  House Tho  cele- 
brated Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  is  to  lecture  once  a  week  on  English  literature 
and  intellectual  philosophy  at  Mr.  Sanborn's  academy.  Concord,  Massachu- 
setts.    It  will  be  a  great  card  for  the  school Tennyson  is  writing  a  new 

poem  called  the  "  Morte  d' Arthur."  Our  readers  will  remember  that  Milton 
once  projected  an  epic,  of  which  Arthur  was  to  be  the  hero A  contem- 
porary asks,  "  Is  this  the  19th  century  ?"    After  mature  deliberation,  wo  feel 

safe  in  assuring  our  contemporary  that  it  is Among  the  good  things  we 

have  lately  encouutered  in  our  reading,  we  find  the  following : — A  good  name 
is  not  inherited  from  parents;  it  is  not  created  by  external  advantages;  it  is 
no  necessary  appendage  of  birth,  wealth,  talents  or  station ;  but  is  the  result 
of  one's  own  endeavors,  the  fruit  and  reward  of  good  principles  manifested  in 
a  course  of  virtuous  and  honorable  intercourse  with  his  fellow-men.  .....  The 

London  Times  recently  contained  the  following: — "  Wanted,  in  a  small  gen- 
tleman^ family,  in  the  west  end,  where  two  servants  only  are  kept,  a  plain 
cook.  Wages,  £15,  with  sugar  found  and  washing  put  out.  Address  by  let- 
ter, prepaid,  to  E.  L.,  at  Barker's,  news  agent,   19  Throgmorton  Street. 

Bank." Some  shrewd  man  has  said: — Humility  is  a  virtue  all  preach, 

none  practise,  and  yet  everybody  is  content  to  hear.  The  master  thinks  it 
good  doctrine  for  his  servant,  the  laity  for  the  clergy,  aud  the  clergy  for  the 

laity The  New  York  Abend-Zeitung  of  the  2nd,  has  some  interesting 

facts  respecting  the  emigration  from  Europe  this  year,  which  promises  to  be 
unusually  large.  According  to  all  accounts  aud  appearances,  Germany  will 
furnish  a  contingent  equal  to,  if  it  do  not  exceed,  the  great  emigration  of 
1854.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  she  will  probably  send  us  a  force  equal  in 
number  to  the  entire  population  of  two  or  three  of  the  petty  German  states. 
The  Germans  already  form  a  large  portion  of  the  population  of  New  York,  and 
with  their  lager-bier  saloons,  German  theatre,  Turner  societies  and  Saugcr- 

fests,  exhibit  a  curious  phase  of  social  manners Lord  Howden  has  sent 

to  the  Spanish  government  another  very  strong  note  on  the  Cuban  slave 
trade.  By  the  way,  the  foreign  papers  have  lately  given  an  account  of  the 
death  of  a  noted  woman  in  Paris,  who  married  Lord  Howden  when  he  was 
Colonel  Caradoc,  many  years  ago,  but  was  soon  separated  from  him.  She  was 
better  known  as  the  Princess  Bagration ;  her  first  husband,  Count  Bagration, 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Borodino,  in  the  campaign  of  1812.  From  her  ex- 
cessive pallor,  produced  by  the  use  of  leeches,  she  was  known  in  Paris  by  the 

name  of  La  Dame  Blanche  (the  White  Lady) The  water  commissioners  of 

Baltimore,  in  their  last  report,  furnish  some  very  interesting  statistics  with 
regard  to  the  population  of  the  city.  They  say  : — "The  aggregate  increase  of 
population  of  the  city,  in  1870,  cannot  fall  short  of  500,000  souls,  if,  indeed, 
it  does  not  go  beyond  that  limit.  The  decennial  increase  to  1840  was  ascer- 
tained to  be  26.9  per  cent.  To  1S50,  it  was  65.23 — being  over  100  per  cent,  in 
twenty  years.  In  1860,  at  the  rate  of  the  last  decennial  increase,  our  popula- 
tion will  be  over  279,000;  in  1865,  370,000,  and  in  1870.461,000.  But  the 
causes  which  are  now  operating  to  expand  the  growth  of  tho  city  of  Baltimore 
may  exceed  any  calculation  which  has  been  based  upon  the  experience  of  past 

years." A  daguerreotype  taker,  a  few  days  since,  exhibited  the  likeness 

of  a  lady  which  he  had  taken  to  her  husband,  and  asked  him  if  it  was  not  a 
very  good  one.     "  Very,"  was  the  reply,  "aud  I  only  wish  my  wife  was  like  it 

— silent.'" The  editor  of  the  Brownsville  Flag  has  been  shown  specimens 

of  a  very  fine  crop  of  cotton  raised  by  Col.  II.  Clay  Davis,  near  that  city,  six 
bales  of  which,  he  says,  have  already  been  shipped  to  this  market.  It  will 
"  compare  favorably  with  the  best  produced  from  the  cotton  lands  of  the 

Mississippi." The  New  England  Pin  Company,  of  Winsted,  Conn.,  have 

just  started  a  new  machine  for  sewing  pins  upon  papers.  It  selects  the  little 
indispen sables  from  a  pile,  and  stitches  them  in  a  continuous  row  upon  nar- 
row strips  of  paper,  at  the  rate  of  300  per  minute Some  half  a  dozen  fail- 
ures among  the  speculators  in  bread  stuffs  have  lately  occurred  in  Chicago. 
Somehow  or  other  the  public  never  seem  to  sympathize  with  the  failures  of 

speculators  in  food The  New  Orleans  Picayune  divided  ©90,000  profits 

last  year,  or  $0.8,000  to  each  of  the  five  partners An  unhappy  individual, 

lately  discharged  from  the  Somerville  Asylum  under  the  supposition  of  sanity, 
exhibited  the  following  proof  of  his  unfitness  to  be  at  large.  t;  Why,"  he 
asked,  "wouldn't  you  sell  anything  to  a  man  in  bed?  Because  a  cash  busi- 
ness is  best,  and  it  is  evident  that  he  would  be  buying  on  tick "  There 

are  three  things,  young  gentlemen,"  said  Lord  Nelson  to  his  midshipmen,  in 
the  war  of  1793,  "which  you  are  constantly  to  bear  in  mind.  First,  you  must 
always  implicitly  obey  orders,  without  attempting  to  form  any  opinion  of 
your  own  concerning  their  propriety.  Secondly,  you  must  consider  every 
man  your  enemy  who  speaks  ill  of  your  king;  and  thirdly,  you  must  hate  a 
Frenchman  as  you  do  the  evil  one."  Times  have  changed  since  Nelson's  day 
— now  John  Bull  and  Monsieur  Crapaud  are  sworn  friends Mrs.  Part- 
ington says  she  has  noticed,  that  whether  flour  was  dear  or  cheap,  she  inva- 
riably had  to  pay  the  same  mono}'  for  half  a  dollar's  worth What  arc 

the  largest  species  of  ants?    The  cleph-ants Plato  observes   that  the 

minds  of  children  are  like  bottles  with  very  small  mouths.  If  you  attempt 
to  fill  them   too  rapidly,  much   knowledge  is  wasted  and  little  received; 

whereas,  with  a  small  stream  they  are  easily  filled The  human  brain. 

scientific  men  tell  us,  is  built  up  by  a  wonderful  process,  during  which  it  as. 
sumes,  in  succession,  the  form  of  the  brain  of  a  fish,  of  a  reptile,  of  a  bird,  of 
a  mammiferous  quadruped,  and  finally  it  takes  upon  it  its  unique  character  as 
a  human  brain.     Hence  the  remark  of  Oken,  that  "  man  is  the  sum  total  of 

all  the  animals." J.  man's  character  and  behaviour  in  public  and  at 

home  are  often  as  different  as  a  lady's  looks  at  a  ball  aud  in  a  morning  before 
she  has  gone  through  the  ceremony  of  the  toilet.    'Many  men  who  are  as  gentle 

as  doves  in  compauy,  arc  as  cross  as  wolves  in  their  own  parlors Hon. 

Langdon  Cleves,  of  South  Carolina,  at  one  time  speaker  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  died  at  his  residence  in  Columbia,  South  Carolina, 
lately.     He  was  in  Congress  from  1811  to  1816,  and  occupied  many  eminent 

positions  in  his  native  State In  Prussia,  a  man  is  regarded  as  temporato 

who  don't  get  drunk  more  than  four  times  a  week.  What  a  country  for 
habitual  topers ! 

AX  INCIDENT  OF  BALAKLAT*. 

When  the  Light  Brigade  was  preparing  for  action,  the  butcher 
of  the  17th  Lancers  (nn  Irishman),  who  had  just  been  performing 
his  office,  slaughtering  sheep  and  oxen,  made  his  appearance  in 
the  held  without  coat  or  waistcoat,  Ins  shirt  sleeves  rolled  up,  and 
his  arms  and  face  smeared  with  blood — a  grotesque  and  terrible 
figure,  lie  mounted  a  powerful  charger,  and  rode  up  to  his  troop. 
He  had  no  business  there,  but  the  prospect  of  a  bloody  fray  was 
too  strong  to  be  resisted.  He  seized  two  sabres,  deliberately  ex- 
amined the  temper  and  edges  of  the  blades,  selected  the  sharpest, 
and  threw  the  other  aside.  He  then,  with  equal  coolness,  touk  out 
a  short  black  pipe,  charged  it,  lighted  it,  placed  it  in  his  mouth, 
and  settling  himself  in  the  saddle,  rode  wifh  the  "six  hundred  " 
into  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  This  man  was  seen 
amongst  the  Russian  batteries,  sabreing  the  gunners  right  and 
left,  slaying  with  his  own  hand  at  least  six  of  the  enemy,  cutting 
his  way  in  the  retreat  through  the  swarms  of  Russian  cavalry 
which  vainly  sought  to  intercept  the  remnant  of  the  gallant  hand; 
and,  wonderful  to  relate,  he  rode  back  still  smoking  his  pipe  as 
coolly  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  without  having  received  a 
single  scratch. — Freeman's  Journal. 


STATISTICAL    DEPARTMENT. 

New  Haven  is  the  wealthiest  town  in  the  State  of  Connec- 
ticut.    Its  wealth  is  estimated  to  be  $21,232,206. 

The  subscription  list  of  a  banking  scheme,  started  by  na- 
tive firms  at  Constantinople,  has  reached  .£1,800,000. 

The   cost  of  tho   trans-Atlantic  telegraph   cable  will  be 

$1,004,160. 

The  expenses  of  the  city  government  of  Portland  for  the 

current  year  are  $J  52,332,  of  which  $25,000  arc  for  school  purposes. 

The  average  rate  of  the  California  steamers  is  9  1-2  miles 

per  hour,  and  11  3-4  on  the  Pacific. 

Gcergia   county,  Ohio,  has  produced   625,000  pounds  of 

maple  sugar  this  season;  Ashtabula  county,  368,000  pounds. 

i There  are  50  insane  asylums  in  North  America,  and  9500 

patients. 

: The  Canadian  parliament,  at  its  recent  session,  granted 

1,500,000  acres  of  land  to  the  Quebec  and  Lake  Huron  Railroad. 

The  Spanisli  census  is  nearly  completed,  and  the  result 

will,  it  is  said,  show  a  population  of  17,000,000  souls. 

The  gross  earnings  of  the  Georgia  Railroad  from  Atlanta 

to  Augusta,  for  the  fiscal  year  just  closed,  were  $1,414,563;  net 
income,  $529,S74. 

Desertions  from  the  British  regiments  stationed  in  Canada 

are  occurring  almost  daily.  The  ninth  regiment,  stationed  at 
Kingston,  has  lost  nearly  100  men  in  ten  months. 

The  number  of  suicides  in  France,  for  the  last  fifty  years, 

has  amounted  to  the  frightful  number  of  300,000.  From  1846  to 
1852,  the  number  was  52,126,  or  3066  suicides  in  one  year. 

The  number  of  post-offices  in  the  United  States,  in  1790, 

was  75,  and  in  1S00,  was  903 — showing  an  increase  of  S28  in  ten 
years. 

The  average  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  raised  in  the 

United  States  is  104,799,230,  and  the  bushels  of  Indian  corn, 
591,580,053. 

The  foreign  immigration  to  Canada,  this  year,  exceeds 

that  of  any  year  since  1847  ;  the  total  number  arrived  up  to  June 
9th  was  11,264. 

The  amount  of  letter  writing  in  the  United  States  may  be 

inferred  from  the  number  of  postage  stamps  sold,  which  during 
the  past  year  was  151,000,000. 

The  manufacture  of  glass  ware  in  the  vicinity  of  this  city 

employs  a  capital  of  $1,500,000. — The  sales  of  guns  and  pistols 
average  $500,000  yearly. 

It  is  seen  by  the  treasurer's  statement,  that  there  are  up- 
wards of  $23,000,000  in  the  treasury.  Of  that  sum,  New  York  has 
$10,S93,516  34,  and  Boston,  $3,309,132  04;  total,  $14,202,68  38. 

The  wages  of  pilots  on  the  Missouri  River  are  $800  per 

trip,  which  consumes  from  fourteen  to  twenty  days.  This  price, 
however,  includes  an  assistant. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  "Worcester  Baptist  Sabbath 

School  convention,  there  were  present  more  than  400  delegates, 
representing  23  schools  having  226  teachers  and  2018  scholars. 

Boston  lias  nearly  all  the  Chilian  trade  of  the  United 

States.  Of  the  $2,467,000  imports  into  the  United  States,  the  last 
year,  Boston  had  over  $2,000,000.  The  imports  of  Chili  are 
$18,000,000;  exports,  $17,000,000. 

The  imports  of  foreign  goods  at  this  port,  one  week  last 

month,  amounted  to  $588,732.  The  imports  for  tho  same  week, 
last  year,  were  $914,496,  which  shows  a  decrease  this  year  of 
$325,764. 

Lake  Superior  at  its  greatest  length  is  355  mites ;  greatest 

breadth  is  160  miles;  mean  depth  is  988  feet;  elevation  above  tho 
sea,  627  feet;  area,  32,000  square  miles.  The  Lake  of  Geneva 
lies  1126  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Staffordshire,  in  England,  is  the  great  scat  of  the  porce- 
lain and  pottery  manufactories.  No  less  than  60,000  persons  are 
employed  in  the  works,  and  the  annual  value  of  the  porcelain 
manufactured  amounts  to  about  $10,000,000,  three-fourths  of 
which  arc  exported. 

F-roni  New  York  to  the  mouth  of  the  San  Juan  River,  the 

shortest  route  is  2403  miles  ;  length  of  transit,  137  miles  ;  run  from 
San  Juan  del  Sur  to  San  Francisco,  2964  miles;  total,  5504  miles 
statute.  This  makes  the  Nicaragua  route  shorter  by  714  miles 
than  the  Panama  route. 

There  are  now  30  cars  on  the  Cambridge  Horse  Railroad, 

and  220  horsos  used  by  the  company;  190  trips  are  made  daily, 
two  horses  carrying  more  by  railroad  than  four  could  by  omnibus. 
The  number  of  miles  run  by  the  cars  in  their  daily  trips  is  no  less 
than  1425  ;  average  number  of  daily  passengers,  5500. 

The  amount  of  treasure,  and  number  of  passengers,  now 

yearly  going-  over  the  isthmus  by  the  Panama  route  is  immense. 
At  the  present  time  the  number  of  passengers  amounts  to  80,000, 
and  the.  treasure  to  $S1,000,000.  To  these  may  be  added  the  de- 
mands of  the  Australia  trade  and  travel,  amounting  to  $44)000,000 
in  treasure,  and  53,000  passengers,  and  imports  from  England 
alone,  of  $73,000,000  per  annum. 

The  common  schools  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia  not 

being  included,  have  an  attendance  of  531,726  pupils,  the  average 
cost  of  whose  tuition,  including  buildings  and  everything,  is 
62  1-2  cents  per  month,  or  $7  50  per  year.  Including  Philadel- 
phia, the  number  of  pupils  is  586,743,  and  the  total  expenses  for 
all  the  schools  is  $2,227,577.  The  average  rate  of  local  taxation 
for  school  purposes  is  five  mills  and  five  hundredths  upon  the 
dollar,  or  50  1-2  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars. 


BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM    COMPANION. 


Ill 


B\bily Dohb.— Thoro  i«  nobavlllftgo  fir  town  In  the  country  $o  uroall  bn 

that  11  •■I'"''  Of  twoWS  inbittflboM  night  bo  oadly  obtflbiod  Ibi  '*fcH 

Pictorial,"  and  the  work  be  thai  nwnred  ftn  each  at  two  doilabi  i  year, 
be  Ides  11  ;;r«m  «p#  to  thfl  pettfrt  ivii"  sandi  Miq  DiHRoi  and  raonoy.  Any 
poreon  JoBlrfnR  to  fcmo  a  olabj  md  Hot«  wimple  ooplM  nont  fn«  of  dhaxgo,  by 
Bonding  UK  n  lino  to  that  «lfcct. 


SUitotial   melange. 

A  short  timo  wince  85000  worth  of  winei  and  liqnowworo 
shipped  i'i"tn  Norfolk  to  one  of  the  Virginia  springs  for  the  sum- 
mer watering.  Hydropathic  treatment  would  do  the  liquors 
good* AnewBaptist  cliurch  is  abont  to  be  erected  In  Man- 
chester, N.  BE".,  »t  a  cost  of  84000. Wool  growing  In  Texas  is 

becoming  very  extensive.  A  short  time  since,  q  lot  was  sent  from 
tlio  prairies  in  Texas  to  New  Orleans,  which  f..r  quality  is  roprc- 
eontod  to  be  equal  to  the  best  Saxony  imported.  The  "Star 
Stato,"  it  is  said,  will  in  a  few  years  furnish  more  wool  than  any 

of  her  Sister  Stales. There  is  a  woman  in  the   lunatic,  asylum 

at  New  York,  who  thinks  thai  the  Roman  Catholics  ara  trying  to 
build  a  cathedral  in  her  stomach. How  singular  it  is  thai  peo- 
ple who  were  never  alarmed  that  whiskoy  should  poison  nun,  de- 
nounce the  poisotiing  of  pigs  with  the  grain  from  the  distilleries, 

and   think  the,  law  should  punish  the  dffenco. A  whalo  »p- 

poared  in  the  harbor  of  Prbvincetown,  during  divine  service  on  a 
recent  Sunday.     Regard  for  the  day  saved  him  from   pursuit  and 

capture, Miss    Eliza    Logan,   the  favorite  actress — not  only 

with  Bostonians,  but  wherever  she  has  appeared — has  met  with 
most  brilliant  success  during  hor  engagement  at  "Wallaces  Thea- 
tre, Now  York,  attracting  crowded  houses  eneh  night  for  three 

weeks,  at  the  most  unpromising  season  of  the  year. The  hands 

working  on  a  single  plantation  in  Tallahatchie  county,  Mississippi, 

killed  sixty  rattlesnakes  during  the  month  of  June. Eighty 

slaves  were  liberated  recently  by  Col.  Thomas  Hite  and  other 
philanthropic  citizens  of  Jefferson  county,  Virginia.  Col.  Hite,  as 
agent  of  the  owners,  accompanied  them  to  Middlehurg,  Pa., 
where,  with  a  present  to  each  of  $40  in  money,  and   sufficient 

clothing,  they  wcro  set  at  liberty, A  negro  slave  called  "Aunt 

Till,"  diod  in  St.  Louis  a  short  time  since,  at  the  reputed  ago  of 

one  hundred  and  thirty  years. During  the  past  year  the  total 

receipts  of  the  Boston  Music  Hall  amounted  to  $8076,56.  The 
total  expenses  during  the  same  period  (including  interest  on  the 
debt  of  $40,000)  amounted  to  $7570,80 — leaving  a  balance  of 
$1405,76  to  bo  credited  to  the  new  account.  The  property  of 
the   association   is  represented   by   1011    shares,  and  a  debt  of 

$40,000. Mr.  Thai  berg  has  returned  to  New  York  from  his 

tour  an  the  "West.  It  is  said  that  Strakosch,  who  managed  the 
operation,  has  cleared  $20,000. In  the  Court  of  General  Ses- 
sions in  New  York,  a  man  named  James  Flynn,  convicted  of  high- 
way robbery,  though  his  victim  had  oidy  fifty  cents  to  dispose  of, 
was  sentenced  by  Judge  Russell  to  twenty-nine  years  imprison- 
ment. The  New  York  Times  says  the  punishment,  in  view  of 
tho  increasing  insecurity  of  the  streets  of  that  city,  was  none  too 
severe.' — —Mule  meat  and  two  plantains  a  day  was  the  filibuster 
faro  in  Nicaragua  ;  but  the  men  wcro  quite  spunky,  notwithstand- 
ing.  Quartz  mining  in  California  is  becoming  more  successful 

than  ever.  Recently,  the  "Allison  ranch"  lead,  owned  by  six 
men,  is  reported  to  have  yielded  $40,000  per  week  for  three  suc- 
cessive months,  with  sixteen  men  upon  it.  It  is  now  thought  the 
gold  yield  of  California  will  be  larger  the  present  year  than  it  was 

any  previous  one. The  Boston  Courier  says  there  is  a  dilemma 

in  the  court  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  making  a  Jew  swear.  Al- 
low us  to  suggest  treading  on  his  corns. Iron  churches  70  feet 

long,  40  feet  wide,  and  20  feet  high,  capable  of  accommodating 
700  persons,  and  costing  about  $5000  each,  have  been  erected,  re- 
cently, in  the  neighborhood  of  London.  They  are  lined  with 
wood,  which  is  covered  with  canvass,  and  papered.     They  can  be 

taken   down  and  moved  to  other  localities  if  desired. The 

Watchman  says  that  the  expense  of  tho  singing  in  a  church  not  a 
thousand  miles  from  Boston,  has  been  computed  to  be  an  average 
of  one  dollar  for  every  stanza  sung. 


Secret  Slander. — Hero  arc  some  excellent  rules  given  by  the 
late  Rev.  Charles  Simeon,  which  might  be  generally  adopted  and 
acted  on  with  advantage : — The  longer  I  live,  the  more  I  feel  the 
importance  of  adhering  to  the  following  rules,  which  I  have  laid 
down  for  myself  in  relation  to  such  matters.  1st.  To  hear  as  lit- 
tle as  possible  what  is  to  the  prejudice  of  others.  2d.  To  believe 
nothing  of  the  kind  until  I  am  substantially  forced  to  it.  3d.  Never 
to  drink  into  the  spirit  of  one  who  circulates  an  ill  report.  4th. 
Always  to  moderate,  as  far  as  I  can,  the  unkindncss  which  is  ex- 
pressed towards  others.  5th.  Always  to  believe  that  if  the  other 
side  was  heard,  a  very  different  account  would  be  given  of  the 
matter. 


A  fair  Apology. — A  western  editor  once  apologized  to  his 
readers  somewhat  after  this  fashion :  "  We  intended  to  have  a 
death  and  a  marriage  to  publish  this  week,  but  a  violent  storm  pro- 
vented  the  wedding ;  and  the  doctor  being  taken  sick  himself,  the 
patient  recovered,  and  we  are  accordingly  cheated  out  of  both." 


Telegraphic  Cable. — Most  persons  have  an  idea  that  the 
sub-Atlantic  telegraph  cable  is  a  ponderous  affair,  while  in  fact  its 
circumference  is  exactly  equal  to  that  of  a  half  dime. 


Reflecting  Women.— Locke  says:  Women  are  like  a  kind  of 
chameleons  (Mrs.  Partington  says  "camomiles"),  who  take  a 
tincture  from  the  objects  which  surround  them. 


Vegetation. — The  recent  hot  weather  has  given  a  great  im- 
pulse to  all  kinds  of  growing  crops. 


ffiffilajjjsiUc  (Caterings*. 

The  ihipmenu  of  gold  Atbwticward,  o  fi»  from  falling  off,  mo 
increasing. 
Maurice  Reoreh,  lha  celebrated  Genua  nrtixt,  ha«  jn»t  died,  nt 

the  Bge  Of  "7  year*. 

The  Imnhcr  trado  of  Darion  hi  estimated  at  30,000,000  feet  per 
nnnmn. 

Verdi,  the  eomnoHcr,  In  said  to  he  ai  work  OH  *  new  opera  for 
Mr.  Lumley,  the.  London  manager. 

A  person  who  expectorate    in  a  caf  or  omnibus, 
to  rate  as  a  gentleman  <■!  ewhero- 

The  receipts  of  the  American  Colonisation  Society,  for  the  pant 
n th,  amounted  to  95534. 

It  is  estimated  that  no  lesa  than  200  different  apeeioa  of  eater- 
pill  ara  feed  upon  the  ouk. 

About,  six  thousand  ounces  of  gold  ddSt  are  sent  tO  San  Fnm- 
CiflCO  weekly  from  the  town  of  Shasta,  i   ;il 

The  total  export  of  specie  from  Vera  Crnz,  in  January,  was 
82,441,864;   of   which  $2,385,494  were  in  silver,  and  855,870  in 

gold. 

The  CrcoSUfl  of  Louisville,  mid  imbed  of  Kentucky,  is  Ex- 
Secretary  (iuihrie,  whose  property,  ehiGfly  in  lands,  pays  an  annual 
tax  of  over  $511,000. 

Mr.  John  I'hnnbe,  the  dngiierreotypi-t,  recently  committed  sui- 
cide at  Dubuque,  Iowa.  Mr.  Plum  be  was  about  the  first  to  intro- 
duce the  daguenean  art  in  this  Country. 

Ward,  who  murdered  his  wife,  cut  her  up,  and  burned  her  m 
pieces,  wont  to  the  gallows  wearing  white  kid  gloves  I  This  is 
the  climax  of  Cold-Wooded  dandyism. 

Pan  King,  Esq.,  died  suddenly  in  Sheffield,  Conn.,  in  a  lit 
brought  on  by  tho  misconduct  of  his  son,  Dan  W.  King,  who  has 
been  arrested  for  forgery. 

Three  persons  were  burned  to  death,  and  throe  million  dollars 
worth  of  property  was  destroyed,  by  the  devastating  lire  on  the 
12th  ult.,  in  Port  an  Prince. 

Tho  proprietors  of  Blythc  Island,  Georgia,  have  accepted  tho 
government  offer  of  £130,000  for  the  whole  island.  A  navy  yard 
is  to  be  established  there. 

Over  the  drop  curtain  of  the  theatre  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  are 
these  words  :  "  The  theatre  has  in  every  age  exhibited  the  vice  and 
folly  of  society,  rather  than  created  them.   — Rev.  Dr.  Bellows. 

The  fire  at  Albia,  N.  Y.,  by  which  150  hands  are  thrown  out  of 
employment,  and  Mr.  Rankins's  woolen  mill  burned,  was  caused 
by  spontaneous  combustion  in  a  room  where  oil  and  rags  were 
deposited.     Loss  #40,000 ;  insured  $30,000. 

In  Cambridge,  Maryland,  the  army  worm  is  committing  fearful 
ravages.  After  destroying  the  wheat  and  grass,  having  passed 
through  cornfields  without  molesting  them,  the  worms  are  now 
turning  their  attention  to  the  corn. 

Arrangements  have  been  perfected  for  running  the  Canadian 
line  of  steamers  between  Liverpool  and  Quebec  weekly,  instead  of 
fortnightly.  A  contract  is  to  oc  immediately  entered  into  for  a 
number  of  new  and  more  powerful  steamers. 

In  England  there  are  supposed  to  he  nearly  a  million  female 
servants,  of  whom  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  arc  computed 
to  be  in  London,  and  very  excellent  they  arc  in  their  vocation — 
respectful,  quiet  and  faithful. 

A  clergyman  of  Chicago,  as  he  was  passing  into  church,  a  few 
Sundays  since,  was  handed  a  note  by  the  sexton,  which  he  natu- 
rally supposed  was  designed  to  be  read  from  the  pulpit.  On 
breaking  the  seal,  the  missive  was  found  to  be  an  invitation  to  a 
banquet  on  the  opening  of  a  hotel! 

During  the  last  moments  of  Winn,  a  Rochester  printer,  who 
lately  died,  he  was  heard  to  say,  having  relapsed  into  a  semi-deli- 
rious state  :  "  I  am  on  my  last  stiekfull ;  I  am  coming  to  a  para- 
graph, and  I  suppose  I'll  have  to  wait  for  old  death  to  put  in  the 
period." 

At  Baltimore,  a  few  days  since,  a  young  girl,  while  sitting  in 
the  parlor  of  her  residence,  reading,  was  burnt  to  death,  by  her 
clothes  taking  fire,  from  the  explosion  of  an  ethereal  lamp.  Her 
mother  was  badly  burnt,  in  her  attempt  to  extinguish  the  flames. 
The  lamp  was  a  glass  one,  and  was  cracked. 

We  learn  from  the  message  of  the  mayor  of  St.  Louis  that  the 
bonded  debt  of  that  city,  on  the  first  of  April  last,  was  §4,856,966. 
At  the  same  time,  there  was  due  from  the  city  to  the  different 
branches  of  sendee  the  further  sum  of  S326,403,  making  the  total 
indebtedness  of  the  city  $5,183,369. 

E.  H.  Porter,  of  Memphis,  Tcnn.,  has  donated  10,000  acres  of 
Arkansas  land  to  the  Presbyterian  College  at  Danville,  Ky.  Tho 
gift  is  valued  at  $50,000.  The  donor  had  previously  given  10,000 
acres  of  land  in  the  same  State  to  the  Methodist  Synodical  Col- 
lege at  La  Grange,  Tenn. 

The  foundation  of  tho  largest  cotton  factory  in  the  world  has 
just  been  laid  in  Russia,  on  the  island  of  Cronholm,  in  the  river 
Narova,  between  its  two  cataracts.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  grand 
square,  and  will  possess  1672  windows,  20,000  gas  burners,  and 
will  employ  3000  workmen. 

The  Liverpool  Mercury  states  Mr.  Douglas  Jcrrold  did  not  die 
in  poverty,  as  has  been  supposed.  Shortly  before  death,  he  had 
insured  his  life  for  £2500  ;  he  was,  besides,  a  saving  man,  and  bis 
widow,  it  is  stated,  will  have  an  income  of  £600  a  year;  but  this 
statement  has  been  denied. 

There  is  a  curious  fact  said  to  exist  a  few  miles  south  of  Green- 
castle,  Putnam  county,  Ind.,  where  there  is  a  family  of  six,  all 
having  the  same  birthday.  The  father  and  mother  are  each  thirty- 
five  years  old,  the  children  respectively,  fourteen,  eleven,  eight  and 
five  years  old.     Their  birthdays  come  on  the  17th  of  May. 

Violin  players  in  Vienna  are  commencing  to  use  liquid  colo- 
phonium  for  the  how7,  instead  of  solid  resin.  The  liquid  is  applied 
with  a  camel's  hair-brush,  is  said  to  last  during  one  hundred  hours' 
playing,  and  neither  to  injure  the  strings  of  the  instrument  nor  the 
bow.  The  strings,  it  is  affirmed,  too,  give  out  a  clearer  tone  than 
when  the  solid  resin  is  used. 

A  New  Ipswich  correspondent  of  the  Herald  says  that  some 
young  men  of  that  village  found  in  a  large  number  of  dams  taken 
from  the  trout  brooks,  four  pearls,  one  of  which  was  estimated  to 
be  worth  $1000.  Excitement  ran  high,  and  a  messenger  was 
despatched  to  Boston,  who  returned  with  authentic  information 
that  the  supposed  61000  pearl  was  really  worth  one  dollar. 

According  to  the  official  papers,  the  Austrian  Empire,  in  its 
extent  so  small,  when  compared  to  the  United  States,  contains 
16,800,000  sheep,  most  of  them  of  the  merino  breed  ;  43,000  per- 
sons rind  a  livelihood  in  tending  them,  and  the  yearly  amount  for 
the  exported  wool  is  put  down  at  25,000,000*  florins,  while  the 
home  consumption  for  the  woolen  manufacture  is  estimated  at 
8,000,000,  of  the  raw  material. 


Jforcign  I-trm*. 


Anuria  U  Ripfc«ng  fhrthei  to  the  Hungarians. 

The  Switzerland  national  council  has  nmuuioonaly  ratified  the 
Jrcufchafe]  treaty. 

There  an-  one  hundred  and  nineteen  Protectant  mii>r-ionarics  in 
the  i  land  -  of  tli'-  Pacific. 

The  original  locomotive  used  in  England  twenty-two  rOOM  ago, 

now  standi  very  appropriately  on  a  pedestal  in  front  of  the  Dar- 
lington Railway  nation. 
Rumors  ore  afloat  mat  ■  conference  of  the  potentates  of  the 

Italian  HOtM  i*  to  he  held,  including  the  |*>|m;,  emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, Icing  of  Maples  and  other*. 

In   one  of  the   London  criminal  court-.  RehecCfl  RlCC  Hamilton 

I  :.     e  n  sentenced  to  trim  ,  life,  tor  lending  letters  to 

merchants  and  otfaerv,  threatening  to  accuse  them  of  infes 

,,;:,      .  . 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  newvpapen  published  in  London 

alone  since  ]S2!t  is  vciy  remarkable,  in  \»2'j  me  number  was 
18,000,000;  in  1830,20,000,000;  in  1837,22,000,000;  and  in  1857, 
42,000,000. 

Lord  Orford  writes  that  the  pretended  letter,  by  which  tu 
clines  to  preside  ovei  o  Bibli    society  meeting,  is  nothing  but  the 
second  edition  of  an  am  it  nl  hoax  perpetrated  on  a  London  morn- 
ing paper*    It  hosjnsi  begun  it-  rounds  in  America. 


jr  antis  of  (Goto. 


....  A  mirror  is  the  only  tolerated  medium  of  reflection  ut>on 

woman's  beauty,  and  it  is  the  last  that  i-    discorded. —  Clu    tar/6 

....  There  are  many  vices  which  do  not  deprive  OS  "f  friends  ; 
there  are  many  virtues  which  prevent  our  having  any — TalU  frond, 

....  Virtue  is  not  to  be  pursued  as  one  of  the  mean-  to  tame, 
but  fame  to  he  accepted  as  the  only  recompense  which  mortals  can 
bestow  on  virtue. — Or.  Johnson. 

....  To  succeed  in  the  world,  it  is  much  more  necessary  to 
possess  the  penetration  to  discern  who  is  a  fool,  than  to  discover 
who  is  a  clever  man. — Talleyrand. 

....  Flowing  water  is  at  once  n  picture  and  music,  which 
causes  to  flow  at  the  same  time  from  my  brain,  like  a  limpid  and 
murmuring  rivulet,  sweet  thoughts,  charming  reveries  and  melan- 
choly remembrances. — Alphonse  Karr. 

....  Hard,  withering  toil  only  can  achieve  a  name  ;  and  long 
days,  and  months,  and  years  must  be  passed  in  the  chase  of  that 
bubble,  reputation,  which,  when  once  grasped,  hrcaks  in  your 
eager  clutch  into  a  hundred  lesser  bubbles,  that  toar  above  vou 
still; — Mitchell. 

....  It  is  a  poor  centre  of  a  man's  actions — himself.  It  is  like 
earth,  for  that  only  stands  fast  upon  its  own  centre  ;  whereas  all 
things  that  have  affinity  with  the  heavens  move  upon  the  centre  of 
another,  which  they  benefit.  Extreme  self-lovers  will  set  a  house 
on  fire,  if  it  were  but  to  roast  their  eggs. — Lord  Bacon. 


Joker's  13trtjgct. 

Should  trowscrs  procured  on  credit  be  considered  "breeches  of 
trust  V 

The  man  who  attempted  to  look  into  the  future  had  the  door 
slammed  in  his  face. 

A  short  time  ago  a  man  became  so  completely  "  wrapt  in 
thought,"  that  he  was  tied  up,  labelled,  and  sent  oft"  on  the  first 
"  train  of  ideas." 

The  Montrose  (Scotland)  Review  says  the  following  is  a  true 
copv  of  a  letter  received  by  a  schoolmaster  in  the  neighborhood  : — 
"  Cur,  as  you  are  a  man  of  noleg,  I  intend  to  enter  your  skull." 

Housekeeper — What  is  the  meaning  of  this  venison  steak  on  the 
butcher's  book,  Bridget?  I  haven't  seen  it  on  the  table.  Cook — 
Why,  you  see,  ma'am,  it  wasn't  for  the  upper  table  at  all;  James 
can't  abare  mutton,  so  I  had  to  git  a  bit  o'  venison  for  him. 

An  angry  woman,  in  order  to  be  revenged  on  her  husband, 
ripped  the  tick  off  the  bed,  and  sent  all  the  feathers  afloat  in  the 
air,  and  then  rushing  to  the  balusters  of  the  stairs,  and  breaking 
her  arm  upon  them,  she  exclaimed,  with  insane  energy,  "Now, 
you  scoundrel,  you  must  pay  a  surgeon  !" 

An  actor  named  Priest  was  playing  at  one  of  the  principal 
theatres.  Some  one  remarked  at  the  Garrick  Club  that  there 
were  a  great  many  men  in  the  pit.  "  Probably  clerks,  who  have 
taken  Priest's  orders,"  said  Mr.  Poole,  one  of  the  best  punsters,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  cleverest  comic  satirists  of  the  dav. 
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MIBS  GARDINER  AND  HER   E  EARI  ?Vh  ADVENTURE. 

Our  readers  will  doubtless  remember  that  in  March  last  a  party 
of  suvages,  after  attacking  a  settlement,  captured  at  Spirit  Lake, 
tu  Minnesota  Territory,  a  Miss  Gardiner,  Mrs.  Noble,  Mrs.  Thatch- 
er, and  Mrs.  Marble,  and  carried  them  off  into  the  wilderness. 
Two  of  these  ladies  were  brutally  murdered,  and  two,  Miss  Gar- 
diner and  Mrs.  Marble,  have  recently  been  recovered  through 
the  agency  of  three  friendly  Indians,  despatched  by  Governor 
Medary  after  consultation  with  Mr.  Flandcau,  the  Indian  agent, 
and  Col.  Alexander.  Wo  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  procure 
the  portrait  of  Miss  Gardiner  one  of  the  survivors  of  this  Indian 
tragedy,  from  which  Mr.  Champncy  made  the  fine  drawing  for 
the  centra)  figure  in  the  beautiful  engraving  below.  The  portrait 
of  the  young  lady  was  furnished  us  by  Messrs.  Tuttle  and  Pratt, 
skilful  artists,  who  have  a  large  daguerreotype  and  ambrotype 
gallery  at  the  corner  of  Third  and  Cedar  Streets,  St.  Pauls,  Min- 
nesota. Around  the  portrait  Mr.  Champncy  has  grouped  a  series 
of  graphic  vignettes,  representing  incidents  of  Miss  Gardiner's 


adventure — the  capture — the  march,  on  which  she  was  compelled 
to  carry  packs  for  the  Indians  on  the  bivouac,  and  the  scene  of  her 
ransom.  Miss  Gardiner  is  a  young  lady  in  her  sixteenth  year, 
highly  intelligent  and  pleasing  in  her  manners.  Her  whole  fam- 
ily was  massacred  by  the  Indians  at  the  time  she  was  made  pris- 
oner, with  the  exception  of  an  elder  sister,  who  had  removed  to 
Dcs  Moines  valley,  where  she  is  still  residing.  Mrs.  Noble,  a 
fellow-captive,  was  murdered,  and  her  body  was  found  by  the 
three  friendly  Indians  at  a  deserted  camp  of  Ink-pa-du-ta's  band, 
on  the  29th  of  May.  The  red  fiends  who  had  slain  her  had  also 
cruelly  mutilated  her  body.  Three  bullet  holes  were  found  in  her 
head  and  numerous  wounds  on  her  limbs.  The  friendly  Indians 
dug  a  grave  and  buried  the  body,  wrapped  in  a  blanket,  with  such 
religions  ceremony  as  they  had  learned  of  the  missionaries.  The 
next  day  they  came  upon  the  band  of  outlaws  and  an  encamp- 
ment ot  190  lodges  of  Yankton  Sioux  Indians.  Miss  Gardiner 
was  found  in  the  possession  of  an  Indian  warrior,  who  had  saved 
her  life  at  the  peril  of  his  own,  when  Mrs.  Noble  was  murdered. 


The  friendly  negotiators  procured  her  release  on  the  payment  of  a 
quantity  of  blankets,  powder,  tobacco,  and  two  horses,  and  having 
obtuined  possession  of  her,  conveyed  her  safely  to  the  Indian 
agency.  On  Monday,  June  22,  she  reached  the  Fuller  House,  St. 
Pauls,  Minnesota,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Robinson,  and  the  inter- 
preter of  the  agency,  and  by  the  three  friendly  Indian-,  Ma-za-im- 
te-mani  (The  man  who  shoots  metal  as  he  walks),  Ho-tou-wash-te 
(Beautiful  Voice),  and  Che-tan-maz  (Iron  Hawk),  the  first  being 
a  distinguished  chief,  and  the  other  two  renowned  braves  of  the 
Wahpatoan  Sioux.  Miss  Gardiner  received  a  warm  welcome 
from  the  people  of  St.  Pauls,  who  had  become  deeply  interested 
in  her  fate.  The  day  after  her  arrival,  she  was  formally  resigned 
into  the  hands  of  Gov.  Medary.  On  this  occasion,  agent  Flan- 
drau,  on  behalf  of  the  Yankton  chief,  presented  Miss  Gardiner 
with  au  Indian  head-dress,  ornamented  by  thirty  eagle  feathers, 
indicating  the  number  of  scalps  taken  by  the  chief.  A  sketch  of 
this  cap  surmounts  our  portrait.  Governor  Medary  paid  Miss 
Gardiner's  rescuers  1200  dollars,  besides  their  outfit. 
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A  WILD  STORY  OP  THE  TROPICS. 

BY   JOHN   B.   WILLIAMS,   M.    D. 

[CONTINUED.] 

CHAPTER  m— [continued.] 

Don  Ramon  leaned  towards  Dona  Carmen,  who,  at  that 
moment,  came  from  her  tent,  and  pointing  to  the  crocodile's  body, 
exclaimed,  coldly  :  "  Senorita,  you  are  obeyed  !" 

Montiouless  on  her  horse,  whose  smoking  nostrils  and  unquiet 
feet  betrayed  its  anxiety  to  proceed,  the  young  girl  surveyed  this 
sad  scene  with  a  mournful  glance.  At  last  she  said  to  the  despot : 
"  Senor,  I  asked  forgiveness  for  Joaquin." 
"  You  are  too  capricious,  fair  cousin,"  said  the  commander. 
'  You  like  courageous  people  ;  I  have  furnished  him  an  opportu- 
nity to  show  his  courage." 

She  could  not  prevent  herself  from  giving  him  a  look  of  such 
profound  contempt,  that  he  moved  away,  and  gave  orders  for  the 
tents  to  be  raised. 

At  that  moment,  Gongora  approached  him,  and  said  : 
"  Master,  have  you  observed  the  sky  ?" 

"  It  is  magnificent,  and  the  wind  excellent,"  replied  Fray 
Eusebio. 

"  I  do  not  like  that  little  dappled  cloud  at  the  edge  of  the  hori- 
zon. "We  must  pass  through  the  mangle-wood ;  and  if  a  storm 
surprises  us,  we  shall  stick  in  the  mud  as  if  we  were  in  a  marsh. 
Besides  which,  you  know  that  in  such  a  case  fugitives  and  other 
people — you  know  who  I  mean — often  take  refuge  under  the  trees." 
Don  Ramon  appeared  to  comprehend  perfectly  the  motives  of 
Gongora's  uneasiness,  and  for  a  moment  partook  of  them,  for  he 
enumerated  at  a  glance  the  force  he  had  at  his  disposition  ;  but, 
reassured  by  the  number  and  deliberate  air  of  his  huntsmen,  he 
smiled,  and  ordered  the  boatman  to  walk  before  the  troop,  and  to 
examine  carefully  every  indication  ottered  by  leaves,  stones,  broken 
or  trampled  roots,  and  the  humid  soil  which  nourishes  the  mangles. 
This  time  our  huntsmen  followed  a  path,  longer  hut  further  off 
from  the  sea  than  the  first  one.  This  path  was  simply  the  edge 
of  a  ravine,  in  which  ran  a  muddy  brook.  Gongora  performed 
his  part  with  a  good  deal  of  zeal,  but  with  little  success.  At 
length  he  stopped,  and  said  iu  a  low  voice  to  the  commander : 

"Master,  I  cannot  find  the  slightest  trace,  and  I  am  very  un- 
easy. I  scent  danger  before  us.  If  Joaquin  would  only  assist 
us  !  The  best  Indian  in  the  world  cannot  find  a  trail  better  than 
he  can." 

After  a  moment's  reflection,  Don  Ramon  turned  towards  the 
young  pearl-fisher,  whom  two  robust  Indians  carried  on  a  rude 
litter,  to  which  he  was  tied,  and  said  to  him  : 

"Listen,  Joaquin  ;  if  you  will  guide  us  to  the  halto,  I  promise 
to  pardon  you,  and  not  inflict  on  you  the  punishment  you  merit." 
Joaquin  did  not  turn  his  head,  nor  appear*  to  understand  the 
words  addressed  to  him.  He  remained  absorbed,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  his  aged  father,  who  was  reclining  in  the  palanquin,  the 
sudden  twitching  of  his  muscles  alone  revealing  that  life  had  not 
left  his  body. 

"  Speak  to  this  obstinate  fellow,  senorita,"  said  Don  Ramon, 
addressing  his  cousin, — "  speak  to  him,  I  conjure  you !    I  will  it." 
Dona  Carmen  shrugged  her  shoulders  in  disdain.     The  com- 
mander pretended  not  to  trouble  himself  any  further  about  the 
fisherman,  but  addressing  Gongora,  said  to  him  in  a  loud  voice : 

"  I  command  you  to  use  the  greatest-watchfulness  ■  it  is  for  the 
security  of  your  mistress,  Don  a  barmen." 

Joaquin  heard  thaj^tme,  and  with  a  look  he  showed  the  com- 
mander bis  bound  ifeet. 

"  "Will  you  swear  to  make  no  attempt  to  escape?"  asked  Don 
Ramon. 

Joaquin  bowed  his  head  affirmatively.  His  keepers  immediate- 
ly cut  the  cords  which  bound  all  his  limbs. 

"I  trust  to  you,"  said  the  commander.  And  then  he  added  in 
a  whisper  to  Gongora  and  another  hunter :  "  Do  not  lose  sight  of 
him  a  moment.     You  will  answer  for  him  with  your  heads." 

After  a  march  of  some  minutes'  duration,  Joaquin  stopped,  and 
without  raising  his  eyes  from  the  ravine,  said  in  a  low  voice : 
"  Buffalo  hunters  passed  here  not  an  hour  ago." 
"  Come,  you  aro  either  mad,  or  wish  to  deceive  us  !"  cried  Don 
Ramon,  turning  pale.     "  There  is  not  a  flattened  root,  nor  a  brok- 
en branch,  nor  the  sign  of  a  foot-mark  before  us." 
"  True." 

"  Where  are  the  proofs  for  your  suspicions  ?"  said  Fray  Eusebio, 
sneeringly.     "Do  Frenchmen  hunt  buffaloes  through  the  air?" 

"  No,"  replied  Joaquin,  calmly,  without  heeding  the  monk's 
sneer ;  "  but  they  use  stratagems,  taught  them  by  thoir  friends  the 
Carihbeo  Indians,  to  track  Spanish  lanceros." 
"  Well,  then,  what  f-ign  of  thoir  passage  have  they  left?" 
"The  traces  are  under  the  water,"  replied  the  pearl-fisher,  with 
an.  air  of  profound  conviction.     "  I  am  well  acquainted  with  this 
brook,  and  the  progress  of  many  men  through  the  middle  of  the 
water  cpulo)  paly  bn-vg  made  it  as  muddy  as  it  is,  since  a  drop  of 
rain  has  not  fallen  for  qyor  two  months.     A  storm,  however,  is 
now  approaching,  and  all  that  wo  can  dq  is  to  endeavor  to  reach  a 
Rearing  where  we  can  pjtch  the  tents." 
JoaqiuVs  sagacity  struck  all  with  surprise ;  but  there  was  no 


time  to  he  lost  in  exclamations.  The  cloud-covered  sky  and  the 
oppressive  heat  which  reigned  in  the  forest  warned  them  to  follow 
tho  fisherman's  advico  as  quickly  as  possible.  In  the  Antilles, 
storms  develop  themselves  with  a  prodigious  rapidity,  and  at  this 
moment  the  troop  had  reached  the  clearing,  the  wind,  which  had 
groaned  in  the  depths  of  the  wood,  making  the  roots  and  brandies 
creak,  had  given  place  to  large  warm  drops,  which  were  immedi- 
ately absorbed  by  the  thirsty  earth.-* 

But  what  was  their  surprise,  on  entering  the  open  space,  to  find 
the  ground  covered  with  remains,  which  incontestably  confirmed 
Joaquin's  prevision. 

"A  boucan!"*  cried  all  the  huntsmen,  in  consternation. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE     BUCCANEERS. 


Tins  bouenn  was  an  open  place  covered  with  stalks  of  the  cab- 
bage tree.  Twenty  or  thirty  moderately  thick  sticks  were  fixed 
in  the  ground  about  two  feet  apart;  others  were  nailed  across 
them,  forming  a  kind  of  rail.  On  this  hurdle  hung  several  quar- 
ters of  wild  boars,  the  skin  and  bones  of  which  served  to  create  a 
thick  smoke,  much  more  preferable  for  the  smoking  process  than 
that  arising  from  burning  wood.  In  reality,  the  volatile  salt  con- 
tained in  the  skin  and  bones  of  these  animals  attaches  itself  to  the 
meat,  while  that  in  the  wood  ascends,  and  is  evaporated  in  the 
smoke.  The  buccaneers,  therefore,  eat  their  flakes,  red  as  vermil- 
ion, and  of  a  delicious  taste,  without  the  necessity  of  cooking  it. 
They  learnt  this  method  from  the  Caribbee  Indians,  natives  of  the 
Antilles,  who  were  accustomed  to  roast  their  prisoners  on  hurdles, 
which  they  call  in  their  language  barbacao,  as  they  call  boucan  the 
place  where  they  exercise  their  cannibal  cruelties.  The  Spaniards 
designate  their  boucans  under  the  name  of  matoia,  and  call  buffa- 
lo and  wild-boar  huntsmen  wonteras,  or  runners  of  the  woods. 

At  the  sight  of  the  boucan,  Don  Ramon  was  furious,  and  cried 
out  to  Joaquin : 

"  Wretch !  you  have  betrayed  us  ;  you  have  led  us  into  a  snare. 
Confess  that  you  are  in  communication  with  our  enemies." 

"But  the  boucan  is  deserted,"  said  Gongora,  advancing. 
"  There  is  not  even  an  invalid  or  newly  enlisted  buccaneer  left  to 
get  huntsmen  their  supper,  a3  is  usually  the  case  with  these 
heretics." 

"Is  it  possible?"  said  the  commander,  joyfully.  "Ah!  the 
the  pirates  were  afraid,  and  fled  at  our  approach." 

"Say  ratheu  they  follow  and  watch  us,"  replied  Joaquin. 
"  French  buccaneers  and  English  free-traders  are  not  the  men  to 
fly  before  us,  and  allow  Spaniards  to  eat  the  fruit  of  their  chase, 
were  we  twice  as  numerous  as  their  band.  But  I  fear  not  their 
appearance,  for  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  be  more  barbarous 
than  the  commander,  Don  Ramon  Carral,"  he  added,  hearing  tbc 
aged  Melchior  groan,  and  being  no  longer  restrained  by  the  pres- 
ence of  Dona  Carmen,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  boucan. 

"  Wretch,  on  your  knees  for  your  insolence !"  cried  Don  Ramon, 
rushing  towards  him  with  a  raised  stick  in  his  hand. 

But  at  the  same  moment,  a  blow  from  the  butt  end  of  a  musket 
turned  the  stick  on  one  side. 

(  Cowardly  rascals !  who  permitted  you  to  invade  the  asylum 
of  honest  buccaneers  ?"  exclaimed  the  hoarse  voice  of  a  new 
comer,  appearing  from  a  thicket  and  advancing  towards  the 
commander. 

The  huntsmen  appeared  to  be  petrified ;  they  stood  immovable 
before  this  strange  man  in  his  savage  costume.  He  might  have 
been  about  forty -five  or  fifty  years  of  age.  A  few  tufts  of  curly 
hair,  already  gray,  embellished  his  head.  His  nostrils  were  dilat- 
ed with  anger.  His  restless  and  subtle  eyes  were  injected  with 
blood.  His  face,  deeply  indented  with  the  small-pox,  would  have 
appeared  harsh  and  inflexible,  if  his  thick  lips  had  not  indicated 
a  rash  courage,  wdiich  excluded  all  idea  of  cowardly  cruelty  and 
hypocrisy.  No  one  would  have  supposed  him  to  be  very  strong 
or  vigorous.  He  was  small,  and  his  slender  form  must  have  been 
endowed  with  iron  nerves,  hardened  muscles,  and  an  indomitable 
will,  to  enable  him  to  withstand  the  fatigue  of  his  calling.  It  was 
certainly  surprising  to  see  the  fear  inspired  by  the  buffalo  hunter. 
Indeed,  instead  of  surrounding  and  seizing  this  man,  Don  Ra- 
mon's huntsmen  dared  scarcely  look  at  him.  Joaquiu  alone 
looked  at  him  with  a  defiant  air. 

"  Let  no  one  move  or  touch  his  arras,"  continued  the  buccaneer; 
"  it  will  bo  an  affair  between  him  and  us,  if  he  does  so." 

Dona  Carmen  had  remained  motionless  at  the  entrance  of  the 
boucan,  for  the  smoke  which  enveloped  the  interior  and  the  intole- 
rable odor  of  burning  bones  had  prevented  her  from  penetrating 
further  in.  She  had,  therefore,  seen  the  buccaneer,  and  although 
a  little  afraid  herself,  she  could  not  understand  the  fear  of  the 
huntsmen  and  consternation  of  tho  fierce  Don  Ramon  at  the 
stranger,  whose  hoarse  voice  commanded,  and  whose  savage  ap- 
pearance was  sufficient  to  frighten  so  numerous  a  troop.  She 
also  looked  with  a  great  deal  of  curiosity  on,  the  first  of  these 
famous  buccaneers  that  she  had  ever  seen. 

The  costume  of  this  personage,  destined  to  play  a  great  part  in 
this  history,  was  wofully  neglected,  and  his  complexion  was  dis- 
colored by  the  torrid  sky  and  his  smoky  habitation.  He  wore  two 
skirts,  one  above  his  stockings  or  drawers,  reaching  half-way  to 
his  thigh,  and  a  little  cloak  made  of  linen,  once  white,  but  which 
was  now  a  magnificent  reddish-brown,  it  having  imbibed  the  blood 
of  the  animals  the  huntsman  had  been  accustomed  to  bring  home 
on  his  back.  His  feet  were  defended  against  the  thorny  paths  of 
tho  forest  by  shoes  of  the  untanued  bide  of  the  wild-boar.  From 
his  waist  hung  a  sheath  made  of  crocodile's  skin,  in  which  were 
placed  four  large  sharp  knives  and  a  bayonet.     The  girdle,  which 

*  A  boucan  is  a  place  set  apart  for  smoking  meat,  fish,  etc. 


lie  wound  round  his  body,  was  a  little  tent  of  fine  linen,  easy  to 
unroll,  and  under  which  the  buccaneer  slept  when  in  the  woods,  in 
order  to  keep  oil' the  mosquitoes.  The  heard  of  this  extraordi- 
nary man  had  been  permitted  to  grow  for  years  without  any  hin- 
drance, and  was  long  and  tangled. 

He  leaned  carelessly  on  a  long  gun,  and  after  a  short  pause, 
which  appeared  averylongonetothe  Spaniards,  he  said,  abruptly  : 
"  I  wait  for  an  answer." 

Seeing  that  Don  Ramon  was  completely  stunned  by  this  event, 
and  either  not  disposed  or  not  able  to  speak,  Joaquin  replied, 
firmly : 

"  The  boucan  appeared  abandoned.  We  were  surprised  by  the 
storm,  and  could  not  leave  this  young  lady  exposed  to  the  tem- 
pest," said  he,  pointing  to  Dona  Carmen,  whilst  Don  Ramon 
remounted  his  horse. 

The  buccaneer  looked  at  the  young  fisherman  with  a  sort  of 
melancholy  interest,  his  face  softened  from  its  stern  expression, 
and  he  replied : 

"  That  is  different,  young  master.  I  offer,  then,  hospitality  to 
all,  although  I  have  an  act  of  justice  to  accomplish  here.  But  let 
us  allow  the  anger  of  the  skies  to  pass  away.  For  the  sake  of 
this  young  lady  and  yourself,  I  shall  suspend  the  execution  of  my 
vow — " 

"  Pshaw !"  interrupted  Don  Ramon,  arrogantly ;  "  if  you  had 
not  offered  us  your  hospitality,  we  should  have  taken  it  without 
any  ceremony.     Are  you  alone  in  the  boucan?" 

" No,"  replied  the  new-comer,  with  a  singular  smile;  "I  am 
guarded  by  two  good  companions." 

"Where  are  they?"  demanded  the  commander,  quickly. 
"  Here  is  one,"  said  the  buccaneer,  caressing  his  gun  with  lus 
hand.  "It  is  an  old  servant  that  Brochie  of  Dieppe  made  ex- 
pressly for  my  use.  Its  calibre  is  such  that  it  will  take  a  ball  six 
to  the  pound  ;  the  barrel  is  four  feet  and  a  half  long,  as  you  see. 
And  I  have  twenty  good  pounds  of  Cherbourg  powder,"  he  added, 
striking  a  calabash  well  stopped  with  wax,  which  he  wore  like  a 
soldier's  cartridge-box.  "  It  is  with  a  fire-arm  like  this  that  we 
knock  down  oranges  without  touching  them,  but  cutting  the  stalks 
with  the  ball." 

"And  your  other  companion,"  replied  Don  Ramon. 
"  My  other  companion,"  said  the  bold  adventurer,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  supreme  contempt,  "is  the  fear  with  which  the  simple 
name  of  buccaneer  inspires  you   Spaniards.     If  you  kill  me,  I 
know  I  shall  be  revenged  by  my  brethren." 

Dona  Carmen  and  Joaquin  could  not  help  admiring  this  man, 
who,  although  slight  in  frame,  alone,  and  surrounded  by  enemies, 
believed  himself  sufficiently  strong  to  repulse  them  by  audacity, 
and  the  terrible  renown  of  his  companions.  To  see  his  calm  face, 
one  would  have  supposed  him  to  have  been  in  the  midst  of  friends. 
"  Ah,  you  brave  us !"  cried  Don  Ramon,  pale  with  anger,  but 
who  had  now  no  fear  of  having  to  contend  with  a  band  of  buc- 
caneers, but  conceived  the  hope  of  leading  this  one  a  prisoner  to 
the  hatto.  "  Let  him  be  seized  !"'continued  he,  addressing  himself 
to  Gongora  and  another  fisherman. 

The  two  men  advanced  towards  the  terrible  adventurer,  but 
with  so  much  slowness  and  hesitation  as  to  bear  witness  how  little 
pleasure  they  took  in  executing  such  a  mission.  As  for  the  buc- 
caneer, he  smiled  with  so  much  good  nature  that  it  did  not  tend 
at  all  to  reassure  them. 

"Is  this  the  best  you  can  do,  noble  commander?"  said  he. 
"  Come,  courageous  fishermen ;  I  am  waiting  for  you.  What  are 
you  afraid  of?  I  don't  threaten  you.  I  put  down  my  gun,  and 
will  not  make  the  slightest  resistance.  You  will  find  me  as  quiet 
as  a  lamb,  and  may  drag  me  to  your  master's  feet." 

But  this  resignation,  so  far  from  encouraging  Gongora  and  his 
companion,  made  them  fear  a  snare,  for  they  stopped  suddenly 
short,  and  consulted  each  other  with  a  look. 

"  Are  you  tired,  my  valiant  enemies  ?"  continued  the  buccaneer, 
good-humoredly ;  "  and  must  I  come  to  meet  you  ?" 

The  two  fishermen  felt  very  much  iuclined  to  retreat.  They, 
however,  contented  themselves  to  remain  immovable,  as  if  their 
feet  had  been  fixed  to  the  earth  by  some  evil  spirit. 

"Are  you  mad  V  cried  the  commander.     "Obey!  if  not — " 
"Noble  senor,"  interrupted  the  buccaneer,  "I  simply  forewarn 
you  that  the  moment  one  of  your  slaves  touches  me,  you  will  fall 
dead  on  the  spot  where  you  now  stand." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  murmured  Don  Ramon. 
The  buccaneer  for  a  reply  gave  a  shrill  whistle.  The  rain  con- 
tinued to  fall;  the  lightning  illumined  the  whole  sky,  which  was 
entirely  covered  with  heavy  murky  clouds.  The  entire  forest  ap- 
peared to  tremble  under  the  violence  of  the  storm.  Another  whis- 
tle, appearing  to  come  from  tho  sky,  resounded  in  the  ears  of  tho 
commander  and  his  troop. 

"Help — help!"  cried  the  buccaneer.  " Vent-en-Pan ne,  take 
good  aim  at  the  Spaniard.  Break  his  arm  only,  Tayau — tayau  I 
Curacoa!  With  respect  to  you,  Gcrondif,  you  will  bind  and  tie 
him  to  his  horse's  tail." 

Confusion  and  terror  spread  a  panic  amongst  the  huntsmen. 
Many  of  them  fled,  Joaquin  threw  himself  before  Dona  Carmen, 
ready  to  protect  her  at  the  expense  of  his  life. 

Don  Ramon,  bewildered  by  all  he  heard,  followed  the  bucca- 
neer's glance,  and  perceived  between  the  green  leaves  of  a  tree,  at 
the  foot  of  which  he  was  standing,  the  glittering  ban-el  of  a  mus- 
ket, and  leaning  against  the  butt-end  of  it  was  a  woolly  head  with 
two  gray  eyes  fixed  on  him,  and  two  long  hairy  hands  which 
might  have  bolonged  to  an  ape.  It  was  Vent  en-Panne,  taking 
aim  at  him. 

He  trembled,  and  drew  the  spurs  into  his  horse's  flanks,  wish- 
ing to  escape.  His  horse  did  not  move.  On  each  side  of  him 
were  two  of  those  formidable  huntsmen  who  can  stay  a  wild  boar 
in  its  .  course.     The  commander  was  confused,   stupefied  and 
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terrifiod,  as  if  In-  wore   urroundod  by  a  fantastic  tableau  ol    roec- 

tres.     11"  i) viii  lio    aw   trees,  huntsmen  and  onomlos  revolve 

around  him  in  distracting  confu  ion,  i<»  which  claps  of  tfiunder, 

the  heavy  murmuring  of  the  forest   tro I  the  barking  of  the 

* l < » _- -  servi  'I  as  the  orcliostra. 

The  buccaneor  advanced  towards  the  two  huntsmon  charged 
with  In  aire  t,  and  curing  thi  in  In  In  ■  iron  grasp,  bent  them  dou 
ble,  and  made  them  knool  on  the  ground. 

"  pardon !"  they  both  cried. 

"  You  uro  only  servants,"  replied  this  strungo  person.  "Go! 
Happily  you  did  not  touch,  mo,  or  otherwise — " 

They  stood  up,  ami  joined  their  hands  together]  in  sign  of 
gratitude. 

"Now  go  straight  to  your  master/1  continued  lie;  "go  mid 
seize  him." 

They  did  not  dare  in  hesitate  when  (hey  saw  the  buccaneer's 
fiery  glance.    The  latter  crossed  his  arms. 

"Now,  then, the  actof  justice  is  aboui  to  bo  accomplished," 

said  lie,  iti  a  lend  and    proud    voire,    lo    \)i>]i  Kiiniuii.      "  I  uttered 

you  n  respite  and  hospitality  :  yum-  insolenco  made  you  repulse  it. 
You  are  cowardly  and  cruel,  and  deservo  to  bo  hnuliliated  and 
chastised." 

*•  Blessed  Virgin  I"  cried  Don  Ramon,  beginning  to  regain  his 
senses  ;  "  arc  wo  nil  attacked  with  vortigo,  that  nil  you  who  hear 
me  allow  a  heretic  to  load  your  master  with  sued  outrages?'1 
Ami  he  added,  with  a  ferocious  look:  "1  shall  not  forget  any  of 
tlfp&e.  who  have  abandoned  me." 

Some  of  the  fishermen  and    slaves   began   tu  look  around  them. 

The  buccaneer  coldly  replied  : 

"  Scnor  commander,  I  order  you  to  keep  a  respectful  silence 
before  me." 

"  Madman  !  respect  a  thief!" 

"And  listen  to  your  judge  in  an  humble  attitude,  us  becomes 
you." 

"Yon  my  judge!"  replied  Don  Ramon,  sneeringly. 

"  Vent-en -Panne,  present!"  said  the  buccaneer,  laconically. 

This  peremptory  reply  obtained  an  immediate  success.  At- 
tracted by  the  invincible  love  of  self-preservation,  the  commander 
raised  his  eyes  to  the  brunch  where  Vent-en-Paune  wus  seated, 
and,  fascinated  by  the  look  of  the  watcher  as  if  he  were  gazing  on 
a  serpent,  he  wus  silent. 

"All  right,  Leopard/'  replied  Vcnt-en-Punne. 

At  this  terrible  name,  so  well  known,  there  wus  a  movement  of 
curiosity  and  fright  from  all  present.  Dun  Ramon  felt  himself 
lost,  and  repeated  with  tenor :  "  The  Leopard  !" 

The  Spaniards  pressed  forward  in  order  to  get  a  better  view  of 
this  celebrated  adventurer,  chief  of  the  buccaneers  of  the  Port  de 
la  Paix,  renowned  for  his  stratagems  and  audacity, and  for  whose 
bead  u  reward  of  two  hundred  thousand  piastres  had  been  offered. 

Joaquin  and  Dona  Carmen  then  comprehended  the  assurance 
of  this  extraordinary  man,  full  of  resources  iti  himself,  and  of 
■whom  it  was  told  that  lie  had  once  made  a  hundred  iancerus  full 
back  unaided,  and  armed  only  with  two  pistols. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Leopard,  coldly,  "you  who  have  been  for  so 
long  a  time  judge  and  master,  are  about  to  find  in  your  turn  a 
judge  and  master  in  a  dweller  of  the  forest.  You  have  abused 
your  power  towards  God's  creatures,  made  of  the  same  flesh  and 
Mood  as  your  own.  You  must  submit  to  retaliation.  And  first 
descend  from  your  horse,  if  you  do  not  wish  to  be  assisted  by  the 
two  men  at  your  side." 

Dou  Ramon  put  his  feet  to  the  ground,  trembling  with  rage. 

"  Now  go  to  your  servant  Joaquin  Requiem,  and  with  your  own 
hands  untie  the  cords  which  bind  his  wrists." 

"Never — never!  death  rather!"  cried  the  commander,  observ- 
ing the  look  of  Contempt  cast  upon  him  by  Dona  Carmen. 

"Prepare  the  sulphur  matches!"  cried  the  Leopard. 

"  The  sulphur  matches !"  These  words  restored  to  Don  Ramon 
the  elasticity  uf  bis  limbs  and  a  perfect  suppleness  of  will.  They 
were  two  mutches  saturated  in  brimstone,  and  wbicii  were  lighted 
between  the  lingers  of  each  hand ;  they  burned  until  the  fingers 
fell  off,  or  until  the  patient  submitted.  It  was  a  torture  generally 
employed  by  the  filibusters  to  find  out  where  the  Spaniards  con- 
cealed their  treasures. 

The  commander  unfastened  Joaquin's  bonds;  he  then  cast  a 
sombre  look  at  his  companions,  seeking  to  surprise  a  smile,  or  to 
find  out  those  who  from  the  bottom  of  their  hearts  loved  this  buc- 
caneer, so  noble  in  his  bloody  rags,  and  so  much  more  worthy 
than  their  proud  lord,  so  destitute  of  courage. 

"Is  that  all?"  he  asked,  after  a  short  pause. 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  the  Leopard.  "Joaquin  Requiem,  the 
poor  pearl-fisher,  who  possesses  a  heart  so  valiant  and  so  generous 
— you,  whom  this  man  has  trodden  under  his  feet — you,  whose 
soul  he  wished  to  kill — you,  of  whom  he  has  made  a  plaything 
without  one  spark  of  pity,  revenge  yourself  on  that  man.  Your 
father,  whom  be  bus  sacrificed, is  there  in  that  palanquin  ;  avenge 
your  father  " 

Joaquin  took  a  step  forward,  and  measured  with  bis  eyes  the 
pale  countenance  of  Don  Ramon  Carral. 

"  0,"  said  the  latter,,  drawing  bis  sword,  "  take  care,  slave !" 

"Mot  another  word  !"  cried  Joaquin,  rushing  on  him  and  snatch- 
ing the  sword  from  his  trembling  hands.  He  broke  it  across  bis 
knees,  and  threw  the  pieces  at  his  feet,  exclaiming:  "An  honor- 
able man  should  only  wear  a  sword.  Behold  yours  converted 
into  a  poignard!  It  is  an  arm  more  suitable  for  Don  Ramon 
Carral."  Then  seizing  the  commander's  arm,  he  continued,  in  a 
thick  voice  :  "  We  are  now  face  to  fuce,  without  arms,  with  our 
own  strength  alone,  without  the  master's  stick  in  your  hand,  with- 
out cords  tying  my  limbs,  without  valets  ready  to  punish  me  at  a 
sign  from  your  eyes,  or  a  word  from  your  mouth.  Well,  strike 
me,  master." 


nd  on  an  end  with  fear.     He  looked 
behind  him.    The  aged   Mclchior  i  himself  in 

the  palanquin,  bnl  he  fell  back,  allowing!  cape  him. 

i  b     n       i     of  pain,  Joaquin  rained  his  band. 
irgirehim!  no  violence  I"  cried  Dona  Carmen, 
her  arras,  a-  if  in  pi 

'i  hi    ■■'.;■     ■     Hrcet,  pat  ■'!;■  zed  tl  i'«  angci      Hi 

remained  motionless. 

"  '  ''him',"  ,  aid  the  Leopard,  "make  be  to, for  l  have  other  busi- 
ness to  do.  Sentence  your  master;  the  judgment  shall  bo  exe- 
cuted, without  appeal,  on  ay  honor.  And  yon,"  he  added,  to 
Dun  Ramon,  "  kneel  before  Joaquin,  and  await  your  sentence," 

Again  tin'  commander  endeavored  to  resist. 

"  The  frontlet  will  mako  him  listen  to  reason,"  fried  Vent-en- 
Panno. 

By  the  Leopard's  order,  Gongora  nod  one  of  his  companions 
encircled  the  commander's  forehead  with  a  cord,  arid  in  era  i 
underneath  two  sticks,  bo  thai  by  touching  them  the  cord  could  be 
tightened  to  almost  nny  degree.  After  the  second  turn,  he  fell  on 
his  knees. 

"Now  pronounce  Ida  punishment,"  fluid  the  buccaneer. 

"  Bah  I"  replied  Joaquin,  shrugging  his  shoulders;  "  am  I  not 
sufficiently  avenged  when  I  see  this  coward  tremble  and  humiliate 
himself  before  me  '." 

"  Right,  my  son,"  murmured  Mclchior. 

"  It  is  a  noble  action,"  said  Dona  Carmen's  grateful  look. 

The  commander  breathed  again. 

"  You  arc  wrong,  my  lad/'  replied  the  Leopard.  "  You  should 
never  hulf  kill  a  serpent.  Take  care  ;  you  can  now  avenge  your- 
self. If  you  let  the  opportunity  slip  by,  he  will  take  his  revenge. 
But,"  he  udded,  with  a  sigh  of  regret,  "you  wish  otherwise;  it 
shall  be  us  you  wish,     Rise,  Don  Ramon  Carral." 

The  commander  stood  up. 

"Listen,"  said  the  buccaneer,  "and  take  heed  of  my  words. 
This  lad  is  a  fool,  and  I  cun  read  in  your  eyes  how  you  intend  to 
repay  his  generosity.  But  if  any  burin  happen  to  him  on  account 
of  our  meeting,  it  is  with  us  you  will  have  to  settle,  Don  Ramon. 
If  we  have  to  destroy  every  particle  of  La  Rancheria, — if  we 
have  to  look  for  you  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  we  will  find  you 
out.  Swear  by  the  holy  name  of  Notre  Dame  del  Pilas  that  you 
pardon  Joaquin  Requiem,  because  he  spared  your  life." 

"I  swear  it,"  said  the  commander,  with  a  sardonic  smile. 

"  I  absolve  you  from  the  oath,"  interrupted  Fray  Eusebio,  for  a 
moment  overcoming  his  fears. 

"  But  I  do  not  absolve  him,"  cried  the  Leopard,  irritated  bv 
this  fanatic's  shuffling  subterfuge.  "  Now  you  can  go.  The  stomi 
is  over." 

While  the  commander,  the  monk  and  Dona  Carmen  remounted 
their  horses,  the  buccaneer  took  Joaquin  on  one  side,  and  said  to 
him  : 

"  My  good  fellow,  if  you  ever  repent  of  your  generosity,  always 
count  on  the  Leopard.  He  will  not  be  wanting  in  the  hour  of 
need." 

They  shook  each  other's  hand  affectionately,  and  the  pearl- 
fisher  hastened  to  rejoin  Don  Ramon's  troop,  which  departed  in 
sad  silence. 

When  they  had  disappeared  in  the  depths  of  the  wood,  the 
Leopard  gave  vent  to  a  violent  fit  of  laughter,  which  was  echoed 
on  the  tree  where  reclined  the  terrible  Vent-cn-Panne. 

"  The  fools  and  cowards  !"  said  the  Leopard,  after  he  had  finished 
laughing.  "We  have  escaped  beautifully,  and  hoaxed  them  fine- 
ly. I  shall  laugh  whenever  I  think  of  it.  It  is  the  best  trick  I 
ever  played  the  Spaniards." 

"Tour 'help,  help!'  had  an  excellent  effect,"  returned  Vent- 
en-Panno. 

"  Yes ;  it  made  them  believe  there  was  a  buccaneer  hidden 
under  every  leaf  of  the  forest.  But  I  shall  remember  to  the  last 
day  of  my  life  the  fearful  figure  the  valiant  Don  Ramon  cut." 

"  And  yet,"  said  Vent-en-Pannc,  coming  down  from  the  tree, 
"  it  does  not  equal  our  adventure  with  the  hundred  laneeros." 

"Audacity  is  the  mother  of  security,  lad,"  said  the  Leopard. 
"When  these  Spaniards  on  horseback  had  surrounded  us  with 
their  lances,  they  felt  certain  that  we  were  their  prisoners." 

"But  we,"  replied  Vcnt-en-Panne,  "putting  our  powder  and 
balls  in  our  caps,  we  waited  for  them.  We  placed  ourselves  back 
to  back  It  was  in  vain  that,  when  some  distance  from  usr  they 
promised  ns  quarter  if  we  would  yield,  we  replied  that  it  should 
cost  the  first  one  dearly  wrho  approached." 

"So  frightened  were  they,"  added  the  Leopard,  "that  they 
dared  not  come  near,  or  we  should  not  have  been  here.  But  it  is 
time  we  embarked  again,  for  I  intend  to  ramble  about  La  Ran- 
cheria, for  I  distrust  the  commander  and  his  hypocritical  brother. 
I  should  be  very  sorry  if  any  evil  should  befall  that  brave  young 
man,  Joaquin  Requiem.  If  any  danger  should  threaten  him,  I 
will  try  to  save  him,  and  enroll  him  amongst  us.  He  would  be  a 
fine  acquisition." 

The  two  adventurers  each  loaded  themselves  with  about  a  hun- 
dred pounds  of  dried  meat,  and  gained  De  la  Hache  Buy,  during 
their  journey  laughing  and  conversing  in  a  high  voice,  at  the 
Spaniard's  expense. 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE     DEATH     CET. 


Dqbiko  their  route,  the  commander  did  not  address  a  word  to 
any  person,  not  even  excepting  bis  brother.  But  when  the  hunts- 
men hud  arrived  before  the  halto,  he  made  a  sign  for  tliem  to  dis- 
perse.    He  then  coldly  said  to  the  young  fisherman  : 

"  Do  you  suppose  I  shall  keep  the  promise  I  gave  to  that  bri- 
gand, Joaquin  Requiem  ?" 


"  I  do,"  replied  the  bitter. 

"Do  I  rdmll  forget   vou  threatened  vour  master's 

-     .or  Ramon." 
igine  I  shall  not  be  revenged  on  you?" 
"  I  wait,  master ;  the  Li  also." 

"  Madman  1"  old  the  commander,  sneeringly;  "poor  fool  I 
Arc  you  not  d  heart  ran  be  made  to  bleed  with- 

out   I  tbbing  it  with  »  poignard  '" 

"  Have  you  nothing  further  to  say  i'<  me,  senoi  I  My  father  u 
wailing  for  me." 

'■  V-  is  dying — U  be    not,   my  lad?     In  order  to 

dross  hi-  wounds,  to  calm  his  burning  fever,  to  keep  death 
— in  a  word,   to   cure   him,   a   physician's  care  is  required.     You 
shall  pay  for  it  with  his  blood." 

"  Fray  Euscbio  will  not  refuse  to  make  um:  of  his  scientific 
knowledge  for  ■  Buffering  Christian,"  cried  Joaquin,  quicklv. 

"Don  is  yet  time  to  save  him.    If  m j  brother  en- 

tered into  your  ajoupa,  lifts  would  enter  with  Mm ;  but  Fray  E 
bio  is  going  to  sail  immediately  for  Port  de  u  Paix,  to  enter  into 
arrangements  for  exchange  of  prisoi 

"  0,  caned  serpent  !"  murmured  poor  Joaquin. 

"  Therefore,"  resumed  the  commander,  "  Mebhior  will  have  no 
other  physician  than  his  BOH.  The  honor  of  bis  curt*  will  bo 
your.-." 

lie  then  entered  the  halto  with  stow  steps.  Joaquin  made  no 
reply.  He  determined  not  to  implore  this  man's  pity,  for  be  wu 
satisfied  that  his  cruelty  was  inexorable,  because  it  was  the  fruit  of 
reflection.  Rut  he  swore  this  time  that  he  would  be  revenged 
without  any  scruple. 

Assisted  by  Gongora,  he  carried  Melchior  into  his  ajoupa,  and 
watched  by  him  until  evening.  About  eleven  o'clock,  when  ho 
Baw  that  his  father  slept,  ho  arose  from  his  teat,  and  slipped  his 
mancheta  into  bis  belt,  und  prepared  to  leave  the  hut  with  almost 
noiseless  steps.  The  old  man,  however,  was  aroused  bv  the  feeble 
sound,  and  murmured  :  "  Water,  Joaquin." 

The  pearl-fisher  re-approached  the  pallet,  and  poured  some  drops 
of  water  between  his  father's  pule  and  parched  lips.  Melchior 
made  an  effort  to  raise  Ids  heavy  band,  and  said  in  au  uneasy 
voice : 

"Do  not  leave  me,  my  son." 

"  I  will  remain  here,  father,"  replied  Joaquin. 

But  when  the  interrupted  breathing  of  the  old  man  announced 
thut  he  bad  fallen  into  a  sort  of  half  sleep,  the  young  man  cast  a 
tender  look  upon  that  venerable  bead,  and  left  the  ajoupa,  direct- 
ing his  steps  towards  the  commander's  house.  The  doors  were 
shut.  A  profound  silence  reigned  through  all  the  house.  Joaquin 
walked  round  it  twice  ;  he  then  stood  still  in  front  of  the  Moorish 
balcony,  huh*'  resolved  to  climb  it,  and  see  if  there  was  not  some 
window  left  open,  by  which  be  could  reach  Don  Ramon's  cham- 
ber. He  was  about  putting  this  project  into  execution,  when  he 
heard  a  suppressed  moan  like  a  death  cry-,  which  appeared  to  como 
from  Dona  Carmen's  apartment,  in  which  a  light  was  still  burn- 
ing. Surprised  and  appalled,  he  listened  attentively,  but  the 
silence  was  not  interrupted. 

Let  uff  see  what  was  passing  in  the  halto  during  this  time.  On 
their  return  from  the  chase,  Dona  Carmen,  after  having  announced 
that  she  would  receive  no  one  that  evening,  retired  to  her  own 
chamber.  That  chamber  was  furnished  with  that  extreme  luxury 
which,  in  the  Indies  as  well  as  in  Spain,  contrasts  so  strangely 
with  the  miserable  huts  of  the  slaves  and  peasants.  It  wus  bung 
with  velvet  tapestry  deeply  fringed  with  gold.  Matting  of  the 
most  expensive  description  covered  the  floor.  In  the  middle  of 
the  apartment  was  placed  a  little  silver  brasero,  filled  with  olivo 
nuts.  Venetian  mirrors  covered  the  walls,  their  silver  frames, 
tipped  with  gold,  glistening  in  the  artificial  light.  On  the  ceiling 
an  artist  had  depicted  the  fantastic  temptations  of  Saint  Antony, 
encircled  by  every  curious  device  which  imagination  could  suggest. 
A  velvet  curtain  at  the  end  of  the  chamber  concealed  a  movable 
partition  made  of  sandal-wood,  the  only  entrance  to  a  large  alcove, 
in  which  was  placed  a  prie-dicu,  a  white  damask  bed  with  silver 
feet,  and  two  little  mahogany  tables,  on  which  was  placed  every 
curiosity  in  fashion  at  this  period. 

Shut  up  within  that  chamber,  Dona  Carmen  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  live  and  dream  since  her  infancy;  and  she  now  endeav- 
ored to  recall  to  her  mind  the  confused  recollections  of  that  sad 
day,  and  to  judge  between  muster  und  servant.  The  result  of  her 
reflections  were  not  favorable  to  Don  Ramon,  and  she  again  deter- 
mined never  to  give  her  hand  to  a  man  for  whom,  in  the  depths  of 
her  heart,  she  only  felt  contempt  and  hatred. 

The  evening  thus  passed  away.  The  sounds  incidental  to 
movement  and  life  within  the  halto  died  gradually  away.  The 
silver  lump  suspended  from  the  middle  of  the  gorgeously-decorated 
ceiling  cast  only  a  dull  light  around.  Suddenly  her  chamber 
door  opened  abruptly,  and  the  commander  appeared  before  her. 
Dona  Carmen,  absorbed  in  her  painful  meditation,  looked  up  with 
surprise,  painted  in  her  features.  Don  Ramon  bowed  and  smiled, 
shutting  the  door  behind  him.  The  young  girl  then  shook  off  the 
torpor  which  appeared  to  enchain  her  will,  and  resumed  her  usual 
dignity.     She  arose,  and  said,  coldly  : 

"  You  here,  senor,  at  this  hour,  and  I  gave  orders  that  I  would 
receive  no  one  ?" 

Don  Ramon  appeared  to  expect  the  reception,  and  far  from 
being  disconcerted,  replied,  affectedly  : 

"Between  relatives  there  is  no  necessity  for  so  much  ceremony. 
Besides,  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  on  a  serious  matter,  which  it  will 
not  do  to  defer  until  to-morrow." 

"  Explain  yourself  clearly,  commander,"  replied  the  young  girl. 

"I  wish  to  speak  of  our  marriage,  senorita." 

"  You  have  chosen  a  very  strange  time  and  nla^e  *V>r  such  a. 

.„--...  In  » 
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conversation  with  an  orphan  who  still  wears  mourning  for  hor 
father,  Don  Ramon." 

"  This  marriage  whs  the  last  wish  of  him  for  whom  you  mourn, 

Carmen,  and  circumstances  imperiously  demand  that  you  should 

make  known  to  me  your  decision.     I  tell  you,  you  must  give  it." 

"  You  arc  bold,  senor,  when  you  spoak  to  women.     Youthen 

know  how  to  make  yourself  feared." 

"  I  am  waiting  for  your  answer,  fair  cousin,"  replied  Don  Ra- 
mon, coldly,  seating  himself  in  afauteuil. 

"  You  might  guess  it,"  cried  Dona  Carmen,  remaining  stand- 
ing before  him,  and  looking  upon  him  in  disdain. 

"  I  have,  then,  a  moro  successful  rival  ?"  asked  the  commander, 
in  a  tranquil  voice. 

"  A  rival !"  repeated  Dona  Carmen.  "  You  know  that  I  am  a 
recluse  here  amongst  slaves  and  a  tyrant." 

"  A  thousand  thanks,  senorita,"  said  Don  Ramon,  bowing  his 
head  with  ironical  politeness.  "But  why  do  you  reject  my  pro- 
posal so  earnestly  and  so  haughtily  ?  I  am  not  an  old  man  whose 
face  is  indented  with  wrinkles  and  whose  hair  is  gray.  I  should 
not  bring  you  either  dishonor  or  misery.  And  I  love  you  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  be  jealous  of  you.  What  more  do  you  require, 
senorita  1" 

Dona  Carmen  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  replied  : 
"  What  do  I  require,  Don  Ramon  ?     You  will,  I  dare  say, 
fancy  it  very  foolish,  and  very  romantic,  but  I  desire  a  husband 
who  knows  how  to  make  me  respected." 

The  commander  could  not  prevent  himself  from  trembling. 
After  a  moment's  pause,  he  exclaimed : 

"  Who  would  dare  to  be  wanting  in  courtesy  to  the  wife  of  Don 
Ramon  Corral  ?  You  may  rely  that  punishment  should  follow 
the  slightest  want  of  respect." 

"  O,  I  know  that  you  are  an  angry  and  unpitying  master,"  con- 
tinued the  young  girl.  "But  I  repeat  to  you  that  I  would  choose 
for  a  husband  neither  a  hypocrite  nor  a  coward.  You  have  heard 
me,  senor." 

And  with  an  irritated  gesture  she  pointed  to  the  chamber  door, 
resembling  at  that  moment  Diana.     Don  Ramon  did  not  move. 

"Dear  cousin,"  he  replied  in  a  polite  but  sneering  tone,  "we 
are  now  on  the  road  to  explain  ourselves  openly  on  this  delicate 
matter ;  and  since  you  have  rejected  all  beating  about  the  bush,  I 
will  put  the  question  direct.  You  must  choose  between  your 
father's  last  wishes,  and  a  convent  which  offers  you  a  cell,  and 
every  privation  in  exchange  for  your  riches." 

"  Do  you  speak  seriously  to  your  uncle's  daughter,  Don  Ra- 
mon ?"  asked  Carmen. 

"Perfectly  seriously,  senorita,"  replied  the  commander. 
"And  do  you  suppose  that  I  shall  ior  a  moment  hesitate  between 
you  and  God?"  replied  Carmen. 

"You  then  hate  me  very  much,"  cried  Don  Ramon,  his  lips 
quivering  with  emotion,  and  his  face  overspreading  with  a  livid 
hue  at  those  words.  "  But,  poor  child  !"  continued  he,  endeavor- 
ing to  conceal  his  anger,  "you  do  not,  then,  understand  that  you 
are  not  strong  enough  to  struggle  against  me,  and  what  I  have 
resolved  upon  shall  be  executed  at  all  price.  It  is  necessary  that 
I  should  become  absolute  master  of  La  Rancheria,  and  a.  woman's 
resistance  cannot  turn  my  will  or  defeat  my  projects." 

"  0,  this  is  your  love,  then !"  said  the  young  girl.  "  I  was  cer- 
tain that  the  mask  would  soon  fall  off.  Yes — this  marriage  is 
only  a  market  in  which  the  heart  counts  nothing.  You  love  me 
because  I  am  mistress  of  this  pearl  -fishery, — you  love  me  because 
I  am  the  owner  of  two  hundred  slaves, — you  love  me  because  I 
bear  a  nobler  and  more  venerated  name  than  yours.  But  I  prefer 
hatred  to  such  love,  Don  Ramon  Carral,  and  we  will  see  if  you 
can  subject  me  as  you  like  to  persecution." 

And  she  extended  her  hand  towards  the  bell-pull  in  order  to 
summon  her  negress. 

"  You  are  troubling  yourself  uselessly,  senorita.  No  one  will 
come,"  said  the  commander,  tranquilly. 

Dona  Carmen  uttered  a  cry  of  dismay.     The  cord  was  cut. 
"  What  an  infamous  snare !"  cried  she,  bewildered.    "  But  no — 
you  would  not  dare." 

"  Did  I  not  tell  you  just  now,"  replied  Don  Ramon,  smiling, 
"  that  my  resolution  must  be  carried  out  at  any  price  ?  Do  you, 
then,  suppose  that  I  stop  at  half  measures?" 

"  It  is  a  dream,"  said  Carmen.  "  Such  cool  wickedness  con- 
founds me.  O,  but  take  care ;  my  voice  can  reach  my  servant's 
ears.  Retire  while  there  is  yet  time,  if  not,  I  will  cause  you  to  be 
ignominiously  thrust  from  this  apartment." 

"  Let  them  come ;  I  will  wait  for  them  ;  they  can  witness  our 
marriage  contract,  my  dear  Carmen,"  said  the  commander,  rising 
and  trying  to  seize  her  hand  in  order  to  carry  it  to  his  lips. 

"  Wretch  !"  cried  the  young  girl,  in  a  stifled  voice,  receding  to 
the  end  of  the  chamber,  and  leaning  against  the  movable  parti- 
tion for  support ;  "  do  not  approach  me !" 

"As  you  like,  senorita."  And  Don  Ramon,  regarding  her  with 
a  cold  and  insolent  glance,  carelessly  re-seated  himself  in  thefau- 
teuil.  "  Now  let  us  talk  reason,  my  fiery  beauty,"  continued  he, 
while  she  stood  trembling  and  confused.  "  This  is  my  last  word. 
It  is  not  only  necessary  for  you  to  choose  between  me  and  the 
cloister,  but  between  marriage  and  dishonor." 

"Dishonor  !"  interrupted  Carmen,  in  a  loud  voice. 
"  Yes,"  continued  Don  Ramon ;  "  for  I  shall  not  leave  this 
chamber  but  in  the  presence  of  witnesses.     It  is  true,  you  would 
have  your  conscience  on  your  side  ;  so  be  it;  but  man's  judgment 
is  always  formed  by  appearances." 

"  O,  mercy,  mercy !"  cried  the  young  girl,  wringing  her  hands 
and  bursting  into  tears. 

"  It  would  be  all  in  vain  for  you  to  affirm,"  added  the  com- 
mander, "  that  I  introduced  myself  into  this  chamber  by  surprise, 
by  violence,  or  against  your  will ;  you  would  not  he  believed  j  or 


even  if  they  did  believe  you,  you  would  not  bo  the  less  lost,  and 
ought  to  be  only  too  happy  that  I  am  willing  to  confer  the  honor 
of  my  name  upon  you." 

"Just  Heaven!  am  I  not  sufficiently  outraged?"  cried  Dona 
Carmen.  "And  you  hope,"  she  continued,  more  calmly,  "that 
because  I  am  alone,  without  protection,  abandoned  to  your  mercy, 
that  I  shall  implore  you  like  a  suppliant1?" 

"  I  am  certain  of  it,"  said  Don  Ramon  ;  "  for  Dona  Carmen  do 
Larates  cannot  put  an  end  to  our  interview  without  bringing  on 
the  scandal  which  must  result  from  it,  while  the  commander's  wife 
can  leave  this  chamber  with  a  proud  step  and  clear  countenance. 
I  am  generous,  cousin." 

"  You  are  deceived,  noble  commander,"  replied  the  fearless  girl, 
after  a  moment's  pause,  calling  to  her  aid  all  the  energy  of  her 
heart.  "  Because  you  are  accustomed  to  see  before  you  bended 
knees  and  bodies  quivering  under  the  lash,  eyes  cast  down,  and 
mute  mouths, — because  you  can  do  as  you  please  with  a  degraded 
race  of  slaves,  you  think  you  can  bend  every  soul  to  your  will. 
Well,  then ;  know  that  I  do  not  hesitate  between  the  ignominious 
choice  you  offer  me;  I  even  prefer  dishonor  to  the  shame  of  bear- 
ing a  name  which  would  be  for  me  a  stigma  of  infamy." 

Don  Ramon  arose,  his  features  distorted  with  rage.  He  abruptly 
advanced  towards  Carmen,  and  said  to  her : 

"Do  not  abuse  my  patience,  senorita.  Your  consent.  Do  not 
forget  that  I  love  you." 

"  Do  not  approach  me  1"  cried  Dona  Carmen,  trembling  like  an 
aspen  leaf. 

The  commander  was  not  more  than  two  steps  from  the  partition. 

"  In  my  father's  name,  who  was  your  friend,"  continued  she,  in 
a  heart-rending  voice,  whilst  her  heart  heat  with  convulsive 
violence. 

"  It  is  your  father  himself  whom  you  resist,"  replied  Don  Ra- 
mon, in  a  gloomy  voice.     "Why,  then,  call  upon  his  name?" 

She,  pale  as  death,  with  convulsive  breathing,  half  crazy  with 
terror,  pushed  the  movable  partition,  in  order  to  seek  refuge  in 
the  inviolable  alcove.  But  at  the  same  moment  she  felt  the  com- 
mander's hand  graze  her  arm.  He  was  about  to  seize  her.  She 
stooped  down,glided  behind  him  witli  the  suppleness  of  an  adder;  and 
when  Don  Ramon  turned  round,  he  saw  her  trembling,  her  cheeks 
mantled  with  indignation,  her  nostrils  dilated,  and  her  hand  armed 
with  one  of  those  little  poignards  with  a  silver  handle,  which  it  is 
usual  for  Creole  women  to  carry  with  them,  and  the  point  of  which 
is  usually  dipped  in  some  poisonous  juice. 

The  commander  hesitated  a  moment  to  consider  the  course  he 
ought  to  pursue,  but  almost  blushing  at  the  idea  of  allowing  him- 
self to  be  intimidated  by  a  woman,  he  tried  to  wrench  the  arm 
away  from  her,  saying,  in  a  hollow  voice : 

"  Children  must  not  be  allowed  to  play  with  such  needles." 

But  the  poignard  appeared  to  be  sealed  in  Dona  Carmen's 
hand,  for  she  held  it  so  convulsively.  The  commander  made  a 
brutal  gesture ;  and  feeling  her  voice  dying  away  in  her  throat,  a 
veil  coming  over  her  eyes,  and  a  prey  to  a  paroxysm  of  fear,  she 
extended  her  arms  forward,  in  order  to  push  him  back. 

She  immediately  heard  a  terrible  cry  of  pain  resound  in  her  ears. 
It  was  the  same  cry  that  Joaquin  had  heard.  Don  Ramon  Carral 
fell  at  her  feet,  mortally  wounded  ;  how  it  was  done  she  knew  not. 
The  unfortunate  young  girl  remained  in  a  cold  stupor,  without 
power  to  speak,  before  this  corpse.  She  cast  a  look  of  fear  around 
her.  Her  half-lighted  chamber  appeared  a  tomb  to  her ;  it  ap- 
peared to  her  that  its  dimensions  were  invisibly  narrowing,  and 
that  the  walls  would  eventually  crush  her  to  death.  She  could 
scarcely  breathe ;  her  eyes  appeared  ready  to  leave  their  sockets ; 
the  strange  figures  painted  in  various  portions  of  the  room  seemed 
to  glare  and  gibber  at  her.  The  figure  on  the  crucifix,  suspended 
over  her  bed,  she  fancied  turned  from  her  his  merciful  look.  She 
then  felt  herself  constrained  by  a  strange  fascination  to  contemplate 
the  corpse  which  lay  extended  on  the  carpet  of  the  alcove. 

In  order  to  escape  this  bloody  sight,  with  a  convulsive  motion 
she  closed  the  partition,  drew  the  velvet  curtain,  and  rushed  on 
the  balcony  with  a  tottering  gait,  not  daring  to  look  behind  her, 
and  fancying  at  every  step  she  felt  Don  Ramon's  icy  hand  on  her 
shoulder.  When  she  reached  the  balcony,  she  breathed  again. 
The  night  was  magnificent ;  stars  shone  like  eyes  of  gold  over 
calm  and  silent  nature  ;  penetrating  perfumes  embalmed  the  air. 
The  transition  was  so  abrupt  that  Dona  Carmen  asked  herself  if  it 
was  not  all  a  fearful  dream. 

All  at  once  she  trembled,  for  she  saw  a  motionless  shadow  under 
the  balcony.  The  hope  her  troubled  mind  had  conceived  imme- 
diately vanished.  Doubtless  this  fearful  witness  had  heard  the 
commander's  last  cry,  and  would  accuse  her  of  murder  before  the 
world.  The  young  girl  said  to  herself  that  she  was  lost.  But  this 
terror  was  not  of  long  duration.  We  have  already  said  that  Dona 
Carmen  was  endowed  with  a  resolute  as  well  as  a  haughty  dispo- 
sition ;  instead  of  permitting  herself  to  be  cast  down  by  this  inci- 
dent which  complicated  the  danger  of  her  situation,  she  resolved 
to  profit  by  it.  With  a  mind  slightly  romantic,  she  might  be 
afraid  of  ghosts,  and  for  a  moment  be  the  dupe  of  her  own  imagi- 
nation ;  but  with  a  noble  and  bold  heart  in  face  of  reality,  she 
easily  recalled  to  herself  the  energy  she  had  exhibited  in  her  strug- 
gle with  Don  Ramon. 

Agitated  and  troubled,  Joaquin  had  remained  motionless  as  a 
statue,  for  he  had  recognized  Dona  Carmen,  and  he  feared  the 
slightest  movement  would  make  this  charming  figure  disappear. 
What,  then,  was  her  surprise,  when  he  saw  the  young  Creole  lean 
over  the  balustrade,  and  with  an  imperious  gesture,  without  utter- 
ing a  word,  order  him  to  ascend  to  the  balcony. 

"  Does  she  recognize  me  ?"  thought  he.  "  Ah,  I  am  a  fool !  it 
is  impossible.  Has  she  penetrated  my  design,  and  does  she  wish 
to  make  me  forego  my  revenge  ?" 

He  then  obeyed  the  order,  scarcely  conscious  of  what  he  was 


doing,  making  use  of  the  trellis-work  and  6toncs  to  climb  up. 
When  he  had  reached  the  balcony,  Dona  Carmen  extended  a 
white  and  cold  hand  to  assist  him,  and  said : 

"Whoever  you  are,  without  advancing  another  step,  swear  by 
Notre  Dame  del  Pilar  never  to  reveal  what  you  are  about  to  see 
and  hear.  You  shall  bo  well  rewarded  as  the  price  of  your 
discretion." 

"  Have  I  ever  required  any  such  encouragement  to  cause  me  to 
obey  you  ?"  said  the  fisherman,  in  a  low  voice,  putting  his  foot  on 
the  balcony. 

"What!  Joaquin,  is  it  you?"  replied  Dona  Cai men,  in  sur- 
prise. "  God,  then,  has  had  pity  on  his  humble  servant.  You 
are  brave,  Joaquin,  and  it  is  by  your  corn-age  that  I  expect  to  he 
saved.     You  would  not  sacrifice  me?" 

"  Why  do  you  mock  me,  senorita?  I  am  only  a  poor  fisher- 
man at  your  orders,  and  have  no  power  to  sacrifice  any  one.  Be- 
sides, what  can  the  mistress  of  La  Rancheria  fear — she  who  is 
beloved  by  all,  and  who  has  not  a  single  enemy  ?" 

"  Ah !"  said  Dona  Carmen,  "  your  words  overwhelm  mo.  You 
do  not  know  what  this  hand,  accustomed  only  to  handle  a  fan  or 
gather  a  bouquet  of  flowers,  has  done.  But  come,  there  is  no 
time  to  draw  back ;  what  the  hand  has  executed,  the  lips  should 
dare  to  speak.  It  is  a  deadly  secret  you  are  about  to  hear,  Joa- 
quin ;  my  life  will  soon  be  in  your  power,  and  if  you  have  any- 
thing to  revenge  on  your  master's  daughter,  you  can  denounce 
her,  and  drag  her  before  her  judges." 

She  advanced  into  the  chamber,  followed  by  the  fisherman, 
whose  heart  was  oppressed  with  fear  for  his  young  mistress.  When 
they  reached  the  partition  leading  into  the  alcove,  Dona  Carmen 
felt  a  shiver  run  through  all  her  limbs,  and  her  feet  appeared  to  be 
immovably  fixed  to  the  floor. 

"  Draw  that  curtain,"  said  she,  in  a  stifled  voice. 

Overwhelmed  with  terror,  Joaquin  obeyed,  pushing  back  the 
partition.  He  could  scarcely  restrain  himself  from  uttering  an  ex- 
clamation when  he  saw  the  commander's  inanimate  and  bloody 
body. 

"  This  man  has  insulted  you,  Dona  Carmen  ?"  said  the  fisher- 
man, after  a  moment's  silence. 

"  O,"  replied  she,  "  I  did  not  intend  to  kill  him,  but  I  was  com- 
pelled to  defend  myself.  Don  Ramon  was  without  pity.  Ho  saw 
me  weep,  and  heard  me  say  that  I  could  never  esteem  nor  love 
him, — that  I  would  prefer  to  take  the  veil  rather  than  become  his 
wife.  He  then  dared  to  threaten  me,  and  even  seized  me.  My 
head  was  bewildered ;  fear  gave  me  despair,  not  courage,  and  a 
crime  saved  me  from  him." 

"  Senorita,  to  defend  one's  honor  is  never  a  crime,"  replied  the 
young  man,  quickly.  "But  if  they  find  the  corpse  in  your 
apartment — "• 

"  If  it  should  be  found  here,  I  am  lost,  Joaquin ;  my  honor 
could  not  survive  such  an  exposure.  They  would  ask  me  why  I 
did  not  call  for  help.  They  would  smile  with  incredulity  when  I 
should  relate  all  that  passed.  Who  knows  ?  They  might  accuse 
me  of  being  surprised  by  the  commander  in  some  secret  intrigue, 
and  of  having  killed  him  to  disembarrass  myself  of  a  formidable 
witness.  Men's  justice  is  so  quick,  Joaquin,  that  they  would 
believe  neither  my  statement,  the  beating  of  my  heart,  nor  my 
oaths.    My  life  is  in  your  hands.    You  alone  can  have  pity  on  me." 

"Your  prayer  is  needless,  senorita,"  said  the  fisherman.  "Don 
Ramon  Carral  was  already  condemned  by  me,  and  if  he  had  not 
perished  by  your  hand,  mine  would  not  have  spared  him." 

"  It  is  true  he  has  been  very  unjust  and  cruel  to  you,"  added 
Carmen. 

"  0,  I  could  have  even  pardoned  the  cruelties  he  exercised 
towards  me,"  replied  Joaquin,  in  a  melancholy  tono.  "  But  I  had 
other  motives  and  reason  for  hating  him  to  the  death — " 

"What  were  they?"  asked  Carmen,  astonished. 

"  I  hated  him,"  replied  the  fisherman,  hesitatingly,  "  becauso  I 
have  often  heard  him  speak  in  an  imperious  tone  to  you,  whilst 
you  answered  him  in  a  soft  and  submissive  voice, — because  I  havo 
seen  his  look  or  gesture  command  you,  and  your  faco  turn  pale  at 
his  approach, — because  I  said  to  myself,  '  Of  these  two  beings,  one 
is  the  executioner,  the  other  the  victim.' " 

"  And  what  right  had  you  to  remark  these  things  V  interrupted 
Dona  Carmen,  haughtily. 

"  What  right !"  replied  Joaquin,  turning  pale.  "  O,  forgive  me, 
senorita !  At  these  times  I  was  doubtless  mad  or  dreamed,  for  I, 
the  pearl-fisher,  was  jealous  of  Don  Ramon  Carral." 

"  Do  you  make  the  price  of  your  secrecy  the  right  to  make  me 
listen  to  your  mad  words?"  said  Dona  Carmen,  in  a  broken 
voice. 

"  Pardon  me,  senorita,"  replied  Joaquin ;  "  I  forgot  myself,  and 
you  recall  me  to  reason.  I  can  give  my  life  for  you,  and  not 
allow  my  heart  to  speak.  Pear  nothing,  Dona  Carmen  de  Larates ; 
my  folly  has  been  of  short  duration.  Henceforth  I  will  forbid  iny 
heart  to  beat  in  your  presence,  my  eyes  to  look  at  you,  and  my 
lips  to  pronounce  words  which  offend  you." 

"  Time  passes,"  murmured  the  young  girl. 
[to  be  continued.] 

(Back  numbers  of  Ballou's  Pictorial,  containing  the  previous  chapters  of 
this  story,  can  be  had  at  our  office  of  publication,  or  at  any  of  the  periodical 
depota.]  

Our  life  is  compassed  round  with  necessity;  yet  is  the  meaning 
of  life  itself  no  other  than  freedom,  than  voluntary  force ;  thus 
have  we  a  warfare ;  in  the  beginning  especially  a  hard-fought  battle. 
For  the  God-given  mandate,  "  Work  thou  in  well  doing,"  is  mys- 
teriously written,  in  Promethean,  prophetic  characters,  in  our 
hearts ;  and  leaves  us  no  rest,  night  or  day,  till  it  he  deciphered 
and  obeyed.  And  as  the  clay-given  mandate,  "  Eat  thou  and  be 
filled,"  at  the  same  time  persuasively  proclaims  itself  through  every 
nene, — must  there  not  be  a  confusion,  a  contest,  before  the  better 
influence  can  become  the  upper. — Carlyle. 
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Danish  cosTinres. 

The  pictures  on  this  page  represent  some  of  the  striking  cos- 
tumes of  the  peasants  of  Denmark.  National  costumes  are 
always  interesting,  anil  it  is  much  to  lie  regretted  that  one  conse- 
quence  of  the  regular  ami   rapid  intercommunication  between 
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utatow  and  citicH  in  rnorlcrn 
times  i«  to  banish  distinctive 
national  cost  urn  en  ami  riot  he 
all  mankind  in  whatever 
garb  the  tailors  and  milli- 
ner* nt    France   ht   to 

san.iioii.    \\v  regret  thmi 

the  granfnl  g^rb  of  ill'' 
Scottish   Highlander-   only 

Survived     in     some     of    the 

regiments    of    the    British 

army,  while  wc  are  exceed- 
ingly obliged  to  King  Otho 

hi  <  ircece  for  rendering  the 

Albanian  dross,  that  I^inl 

Byron   was  10    proad    of, 

fashionable.  Our  illustra- 
tions of  Danish  costumes 

are  from  reliable  authorities. 

The  first  and  second  figures 

wear  peasants'  dress.-,  h 

Lasso,  an  inland  situated  in 

the   Kattegat.     First  in  a 

.Sunday  dress,  consisting  of 

a  cambric  handkerchief  as 

beacUgear;   a  black  velvet 

bodSice,    under   which  is  a 

small  waistcoat  laced  with 

a  silver  chain ;  tlie  four  large 

buttons  on  the  boddico  are 

also    of   silver,   sometimes 

the  two  upper  ones  are  even 

of   gold.     The    skirt    and 

apron  are  of  rich  brocade 

silk,  the  skirt  generally  of 

light  blue,  and   the   apron 

lilac,  yellow,  or  white.  The 

second  Hgure  wears  a  week- 
day dress.     The  head-dress 

is    larger,    of    home-made 

linen,  with  fringe.  The  hod- 
dice  is   of  blue   cloth,   the 

skirt  ot    a    green    woulcn 

stutf,  made  by  the  peasants 

themselves ;  and  the  apron 

is  of  gingham.     The  island 

of  Kattegat  is  quite  Hat.  As 

peculiarities  may  be  named 

every  house  has    its    own 

small   windmill    and    high 

flag-stand,  employed  for  sig- 
nals.     The    houses    are 

thatched  with  seaweed,  from 

four  to  five  feet  thick;  the 

top  of  the  roof  is  flat,  and 

used   as   a  look-out.     The 
-_  ~-^"  inhabitants  live  from  fishing 

and  shipwrecks ;  the  culti- 
vation of  land  is  not  regard- 
ed, and  principally  attended 
to  by  the  females.  The  third  figure  wears  a  Sunday  dress  from 
Finir,  a  small  island  in  the  Liim-Fjord  The  dress  consists  of 
home-made  coarse  cloth;  the  hair  is  worn  long,  but  formerly  the 
custom  was  to  wear  it  much  longer.  The  island  is  known  in  the 
old  history  of  Denmark,  and  many  fabulous  talcs  about  elves  and 

fairies   are  connected  with 

it,  and  still  believed  by  the 

poorer  classes.     On  the  isl- 

and   is   found  an  immense 

stone,  with  a  hollow  like  an 

entrance,  whence  the  elves 

and  fairies  are  said  to  come 

forth  in  the  night.  Fourth- 
ly is  a  bride  from  Fano,  an 

island  situated  on  the  south- 
west coast  of  Jutland.   Her 

dress    is  of  black  cloth, 

trimmed  with  gold  and  sil- 
ver ribbons.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  females  only 

on  their  wedding-day  show 

their  fiair ;  it  is  eousidered 

a  shame  for  a  woman   to 

show  her    hair   to  a  man 

before  or  after  that    day; 

wherever  they  go  they  al- 
ways wear  a  tightly-bound 

handkerchief    over    their 

head,  and  even  sleep  with 

it.  The  island  is  fiat ;  to- 
wards  the   German    ocean 

are  the  renowned  sandhills 

(sandklitter)     The  men  get 

their  living  on  the  sea  ;  the 

cultivation  of   the  land  is 

earned  on  by  the  women. 

The  peasants  of  the  other 

parts  of  Denmark  are   an 

honest,  hardy,  cheerful  race, 

with  a  plentiful  sufficiency 
of  Teutonic  phlegm.  They 
cling  closely  to  old  customs 

as  well  as  to  old  costumes, 
and  never  ride  in  a  railroad 
car  when  they  can  travel  on 
a  treckschuyt,  or  canal-boat. 
Fancy,  if  you  wish  to  form 

an  idea  of  it,  a  covered  boat, 

divided  into  two  compart- 
ments.     In   that   near  the 

bow  (the  ruim)  the  baggage, 

butter,  herrings,  and  poor 
passengers,  who,  for  a  few 
cioblteflt'e  go,  half  sleeping, 
half  smoking,  from  one 
town  to  another ;  in  the  sec- 
ond, which  is  called  the  roe/, 
are  the  aristocratic  people, 
who  arc  not  afraid  of  pay- 
ing a  third  more  and  "  treat- 
ing" into  the  bargain.  Here 
is  the  helmsman  and  the 
pilot,  that  is  to  say,  the  soul 
and  intelligence  of  the  am- 
bulating   vessel.      To    the 
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extremity  of  the  treckschuyt  is  attached  a  long  rope,  drawn  by  a 
meagre  horse,  who  bears* upon  his  toil-worn  back  a  little  f'll'ow 
(fwt  jojjertie)  with  a  tin  trumpet  in  the  form  of  a  hunting-horn. 
"It  is  well  understood,"  says  Mr.  Mariner,  "that  this  simple 
craft  is  to  make  less  than  a  league  and  a  half  an  hour." 
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[Written  forBallou'fl  Pictorial.] 
MARY    MERE. 


DY   WILLIE   E.   PAJ10R. 


A  likeness  and  a  lock  of  hair, 
One  so  soft  and  one  so  fair, 
Each  to  me  so  very  dear 
As  the  gift  of  Mary  More. 

Star-liko  in  the  realms  of  grace, 
Beauty's  birthright  crowned  her  ikce; 
Ami  her  voice  was  like  the  flow 
Of  sweet  music,  "soft  and  low." 

In  tho  years  that  have  lain  down 

At  Time's  feet  their  twelfth-month's  crown, 

We  to  each  wore  all  in  all, 

Walking  in  Love's  fairy  hall. 

* 

All  our  thoughts  and  a\l  our  words 
Were  as  sweet  as  songs  of  birds ; 
And  our  hopes,  born  of  the  hours, 
Were  as  beautiful  as  flowers. 

But  there  came  a  fall  of  rain, 
And  there  came  a  cry  of  pain, 
And  ere  long  a  covered  bier 
Held  the  form  of  Mary  Mere. 

All  in  row  the  mourners  went 
Where  the  weeping  willows  bent; 
And  tho  low-toned  church  bell  said 
Solemn  dirges  for  the  dead. 

And  some  said  the  preacher  stood 
In  a  Christ-like  attitude ; 
But  my  heart  ached  with  my  fears, 
And  I  could  not  see  for  tears. 

And  some  said  he  prayed  a  prayer 
For  the  living  who  stood  there ; 
And  for  this  I  have  belief, 
Though  I  could  not  hear  for  grief. 

Only  this — my  dim  eyes  saw, 
Thereabout,  a  closing  door, 
And  the  mourners  going  back 
To  their  life-accustomed  track ! 

Only  this — I  heard  a  voice 
Saying,  "Mourning  one,  rejoice!" 
And  a  fluttering  was  there 
As  of  wings  in  upper  air. 

And  since  that  sad  day  in  eld, 
I  my  Mary's  name  have  held 
Cherished  as  the  dearest  thing 
Memory  from  the  past  can  bring. 

And  whenever  I  would  know 
Height  of  bliss,  or  depth  of  woe, 
With  a  smile,  or  with  a  tear, 
I  but  whisper  "  Mary  Mere." 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THAT    GUY    WOMAN. 

BT  MRS.  M.  E.  ROBINSON. 

"  Ned,  step  in  here  a  moment ;  I  have  something  to  say  to  you." 
Edward  Somers  followed  his  father  into  tho  library. 
"I  want  to  know,  Ned,"  pursued  the  latter,  after  carefully 
closing  the  door,  "  whether  you  think  of  marrying  V 
It  could  not  be  said  that  Mr.  Somers  was  not  a  direct  questioner. 
"  Really,  father,  you  press  me  so  closely  that  I  hardly  know 
what  to  answer.    I  haven't  given  the  subject  a  moment's  thought." 
"  Twenty-four  ye'ars  old,  and  haven't  given  the  subject  of  mar- 
riage a  moment's  thought !     That's  a  likely  story  !'!  retorted  Mr. 
Somers,  with  some  asperity. 

"  True,  father,  upon  my  word  !"  affirmed  the  son. 
"  Then  think  of  it  five  minutes,  will  you,  and  tell  mo  your  con- 
clusions.    I'll  look  over  this  account,  meantime." 

Mr.  Somers  turned  to  his  desk,  and  Edward,  drawing  out  his 
repeater,  appeared  absorbed  in  thought  precisely  that  fraction  of 
time. 

"  Well  V  was  the  parental  interrogation. 
"  I  think  I  shall,  sir." 
"When?" 
"When?" 

"  Yes ;  isn't '  when '  an  intelligible  word  ?" 
"  I  positively  couldn't  say,  sir.    Not  knowing  myself,  I  cannot 
give  you  the  information." 

Mr.  Somers  glanced  at  his  son  over  his  spectacles,  to  ascertain, 
if  possible,  whether  he  was  quite  frank  and  sincere. 

"  I  have  selected  a  lady,  my  boy,  who  cannot  fail  to  suit  you," 
he  added. 

"Indeed !"  said  the  young  man,  elevating  his  eyebrows. 
"  Yes  ;  of  good  family,  handsome,  accomplished,  and  highly 
educated.     Hasn't  learned  the  ways  of  the  world  much,  I  expect ; 
wout  be  coquettish,  and  make  you  miserable  by  flirtations  and 
extravagance.    Just  the  one,  Ned  !" 

"  A  pink -faced,  ringleted,  sentimental  school  girl,  I'll  be  bound  !" 
grumbled  Ned,  not  relishing  parental  interference  in  affairs  mat- 
rimonial. 

"  No  such  thing.  She  is  a  great  deal  too  good  for  you,  you 
young  scamp  !  If  I  were  a  young  man,  I'd  take  her  myself.  She 
is  a  very  nice  girl,  and  deserves  a  better  husband  than  Ned  Som- 
ers will  make,"  was  the  testy  rejoinder.  "  I  have  my  reasons  for 
knowing  that  she  is  a  sensible  young  lady,  and  not  an  atom  ro- 
mantic. Why,  I  have  heard  that  she  can  ride  a  horse  at  a  head- 
long pace,  saddle  him  when  necessary,  and  even  iire  off  a  pistol 
without  flinching.  A  sentimental  miss,  indeed  !  She's  worth  ten 
of  the  girls  of  your  acquaintance 1" 


"  I  bate  independent  women,"  declared  Ned.  "  I  shouldn't  like 
to  find  my  wile  in  the  stable  or  out  limiting  with  my  dogs.  But 
whore  did  you  find  this  prizo,  my  dear  sir!" 

"  She  is  the  niece  of  an  old  friend  whom  I  have  not  met,  until 
lately,  for  many  years.  I  saw  her  at  the  ago  of  sixtcon,  which 
would  make  her  now  about  twenty-two.  They  will  probably 
visit  us  this  summer.  Now  I  wish,  Ned,  I  really  wish  that  you 
anil  the  young  lady  would  fancy  each  other,"  added  Mr.  Somers, 
earnestly. 

Edward  dutifully  promised  to  try,  and  thus  the  conference  closed. 


Edgeville  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  pretty  village,  and 
prosperous  it  certainly  was.  It  boasted  the  usual  number  of 
churches,  a  high  school,  and  a  respectable  show  of  handsome 
dwellings.  It  had  the  average  representation  of  educated  and 
refined  people,  ignorant  and  conceited  people,  sensible  and  silly 
people,  its  petty  aristocracy  (who  boasted  of  the  smallness  of  their 
capital  at  the  beginning  of  their  earthly  struggles,  but  waxed 
wroth  if  anybody  else  took  the  liberty  of  making  a  like  remark), 
and  lastly,  its  gossips.  A  country  village  could  not  hope  to 
thrive  without  this  latter  class,  for  the  kind  souls  take  an  interest 
in  everybody,  oven  putting  themselves  at  no  slight  inconvenience 
to  have  a  great  many  irons  in  the  fire  at  once.  _  Edgeville  was  like 
others  of  its  class  ;  there  was  as  much  meddling,  as  much  scandal 
talked,  as  much  hypocrisy,  as  much  religion  professed,  and  just 
as  little  practised,  the  same  sectarian  bitterness  felt  between  the 
shepherds  of  the  different  sects,  and  consequently  as  little  fellow- 
ship and  brotherly  love  in  their  respective  flocks.  The  Jones 
were  there,  and  the  Smiths— John  among  them— while  the  Greens, 
Browns,  and  Whites  took  up  considerable  space  within  the  town 
limits. 

Everybody  within  Ave  miles  had  heard  of  the  "  Jasper  Estate." 
Upon  it  was  a  large,  showy  house,  and  grounds  about  it  laid  out 
with  an  eye  to  effect,  and  ornamented  with  rare  flowers  and  fine 
shade  trees.  This  establishment  cost  its  owner  a  small  fortune. 
He  died  six  months  after  its  completion,  when  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  a  younger  brother,  who  hoped  to  live  in  fine  style  on  a 
somewhat  limited  income.  But  the  high  walls  looked  scornfully 
down  on  common  carpets  ;  the  large  windows  gazed  wonderingly 
through  cotton  curtains  ;  old  furniture  had  a  lonely,  cowed  ap- 
pearance, that  said  as  plainly  as  chairs  and  tables  could  say, 
"  Take  us  away ;  we  don't  feel  at  home  here."  Nor  did  the  new 
comer.  "  Taxes  "  and  "  repairs  "  became  words  odious  to  his 
ears ;  so  he  advertised  his  house  after  a  few  years  of  occupancy. 
Advertising  and  selling  proved  to  be  two  things  ;  a  place  might 
be  handsome,  yet  not  very  saleable  ;  people  might  admire  it,  yet 
not  be  eager  to  buy.  So  the  "  Jasper  Estate  "  begged  a  purchaser 
for  a  long  time,  its  walls  growing  damp  and  mouldy  for  want  of 
care,  and  its  beautiful  garden  running  to  grass  and  weeds.  The 
house  was  empty  and  desolate,  the  carriage-drive  closed  up,  and 
a  general  air  of  neglect  pervaded  the  entire  premises.  The  gos- 
sips shook  their  heads  dubiously,  predicting  speedy  ruin  to  the 
high-pillared  edifice,  which  stood  a  monument  to  the  folly  of  the 
builder. 

Suddenly  a  sensation  spread  through  Edgeville.  The  story 
circulated  from  mouth  to  mouth  that  the  "  Jasper  Estate  "  had  at 
last  found  a  purchaser  in  the  person  of  a  young  woman,  whom 
nobody  knew.  Here  was  interest — here  was  excitement !  The 
rumor  was  not  confirmed  until  painters,  paper-hangers,  and  up- 
holsterers made  their  appearance  from  a  neighboring  city  to  ply 
their  respective  avocations  ;  then  it  was  morally  certain  that  the 
"great  house,"  as  it  was  titled,  was  to  have  a  tenant.  A  gar- 
dener, also,  shortly  began  a  work  of  improvement  on  the  grounds ; 
it  was  marvellous,  too,  how  much  he  effected  in  a  brief  time. 

The  neighborhood  was  alive  with  expectation.  Young  and  old 
guessed  and  speculated,  taking  every  available  opportunity  to  quiz 
the  workmen,  who,  being  very  unsocial  or  very  prudent,  took  no 
pains  to  satisfy  the  inquiring  minds  in  Edgeville.  They  dropped 
no  tools  to  talk,  and  no  hints  that  could  be  construed  into  anything 
tangible.  Even  the  name  of  the  proprietor  was  not  known.  Was 
anything  more  vexatious  ?  Did  not  this  affair  promise  to  be  an 
important  item  in  the  village  news-calendar  ?  It  had  that  aspect, 
truly.  Loads  of  something  supposed  to  be  furniture  were  emptied 
into  the  large  hall ;  but  the  canvass  coverings  defied  inquisitive 
eyes,  and  after  all  they  might  be  mistaken.  What  was  that  square, 
cumbersome  article  carried  so  carefully  by  two  strong  pairs  of 
hands  ?  A  piano,  doubtless.  Then  the  new  owner  was  a  musi- 
cian, perhaps  an  opera-singer. 

And  so  conjecture  and  surmise  went  on.  Prying  boys  and 
peeping  girls  talked  enthusiastically  of  the  crimson  and  gold- 
papered  walls,  the  velvet-covered  floors,  and  the  damask-draped 
windows.  Had  they  seen  a  j'oung  lady,  or,  indeed  any  woman  ? 
No,  none  of  the  sex  were  visible ;  a  tall  man  seemed  to  have  the 
superintendence  of  everything.  Expectation  was  on  tiptoe,  to  be 
increased  only  by  the  sudden  arrival  of  a  stylish  carriage,  drawn 
by  a  fine  span  of  black  horses,  driven  by  a  lady  who  handled  the 
ribbons  in  a  masterly  manner.  Jumping  lightly  to  the  ground, 
she  spoke  a  few  words  to  a  man  in  waiting,  and  then  sprang  up 
the  steps  and  into  the  house.  ■  Sixteen  eyes  witnessed  the  coming 
of  the  stranger,  and  half  as  many  mouths  exclaimed,  "  Hiding 
alone,  and  driving  a  span  of  horses  !" 

A  curious  beginning,  certainly !  How  provoking,  too,  that  she 
should  wear  a  thick  veil  over  her  face,  as  if,  forsooth,  her  features 
were  too  pretty  for  common  exhibition.  Nothing  more  was  visi- 
ble that  day,  however,  and  the  eight  heads  left  the  windows,  to 
shake  ominously  over  the  improper  exhibition  of  independence 
they  had  just  witnessed.  Presently  the  workmen  disappeared 
from  the  premises,  shutters  were  thrown  open,  blinds  fastened 
back,  curtains  were  looped  up,  and  a  general  look  of  life  pervaded 
the  long  closed  and  silent  house.     Thus  far  tilings  promised  well. 


It  was  upon  the  evening  of  the  same  day  on  which  the  lady 
took  possession  of  her  new  residence,  that  the  conversation  which 
commences  our  sketch  took  place.  Mr.  Somcrs's  property  joined 
the  "Jasper  Estate,"  bringing  the  two  dwellings  in  close  proxim- 
ity. His  wife  and  daughter,  though  refined  and  well  bred,  were 
slightly  tinctured  with  the  prevailing  curiosity  to  know  something 
respecting  their  neighbor  in  prospective.  The  preparations  going 
on  for  her  arrival  had  not  been  unnoticed,  Miss  Fanny,  particu- 
larly, keeping  as  strict  a  watch  over  the  movements  next  door  as 
good  manners  permitted. 

To  gratify  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Somers  had  ascertained,  by  ac- 
tive inquiry,  that  tho  name  of  the  present  owner  of  the  "  great 
house,"  and  the  splondid  black  horses,  was  Mrs.  Virginia  Guy, 
formerly  of  Baltimore.  Eanny  Somcrs's  eyes  danced  in  antici- 
pation of  delightful  horseback  rides,  moonlight  walks,  pleasant 
drives,  and  the  thousand  and  one  charming  modes  of  spending 
time  which  ample  means  render  practicable. 

Mrs.  Somers,  who  had  come  to  Edgeville  with  city  habits  and 
ideas,  was  a  great  stickler  for  etiquette.  The  forms  and  cere- 
monies which  custom  exacted,  she  guarded  with  a  jealous  eye. 
Having  laid  the  line  of  propriety  to  her  satisfaction,  woe  betide 
him  or  her  who  stepped  over  it.  Hence  she  witnessed  with  some 
misgiving  the  free-and-easy  deportment  of  Mrs.  Guy,  even  in  the 
few  brief  moments  of  her  arrival.  Had  she  a  husband,  or  was 
she  a  widow  1  If  the  former,  where  was  he ;  and  if  the  latter, 
why  had  she  thrown  off  the  restraints  of  society  as  well  as  the 
garb  of  widowhood  ?  Why  was  she  alone,  and  burdened  with 
the  care  of  two  strong,  fiery  horses  ?  Why  did  she  jump  from  the 
carriage  so  undignifiedly,  instead  of  being  handed  out  by  the 
man  in  waiting?  And,  finally,  why  did  she  leap  up  the  steps  so 
rudely,  when  a  slower  movement  was  so  much  more  desirable  ? 
She  would  study  Mrs.  Guy  attentively,  before  allowing  Eanny  to 
be  much  in  her  society. 

"  When  shall  we  call  upon  Mrs.  Guy,  mother  ?"  queried  that 
young  lady,  trying  to  speak  very  indifferently. 

"  Mama  is  a  preferable  mode  of  address  ;  '  mother '  is  vulgar, 
I  suspect,"  returned  Mrs.  Somers,  in  a  rebuking  tone. 

"  Well,  then,  when  shall  we  call   upon   Mrs.    Guy,   mama  ?" 
amended  the  obliging  Fanny,  looking  very  demure  and  obedient. 
"  Not  at  present,  my  dear.    It  is  not  well  to  show  one's  self 
anxious  to  make  new  acquaintances.     We  will  wait  awhile." 
The  maternal  edict  disappointed  the  young  lady. 
"But  we  are  her  nearest  neighbors,  mama ;  will  it  not  look 
unsocial,  to  say  the  least  I"  she  added,  after  a  pause. 

"  Not  in  the  least,  Fanny.  Never  give  people  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  you  greatly  desire  their  society,  and  you  will  not  have 
the  mortification  of  being  put  one  side  or  slighted.  Besides,  we 
know  nothing  about  the  lady ;  she  may  be  a  proper  associate  and 
she  may  not.  In  a  place  like  this,  a  prudent  beginning  is  every- 
thing," replied  politic  Mrs.  Somers. 

Fanny  was  too  much  under  parental  authority  to  demur  long- 
er ;  if  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  why  and  wherefore,  she  sub- 
mitted gracefully  to  her  mother's  decision. 

Mrs.  Somers's  neighbors  were  not  tenacious  of  these  punctilious 
proceedings.  As  soon  as  decorum  permitted,  Mrs.  Honeywell 
and  Miss  Farr,  two  leaders  of  the  ton,  attired  in  glistening  silks 
and  shining  satins,  with  card-cases  in  hand,  hastened  to  pay  their 
respects  to  the  new-comer.  They  rang  once,  twice,  and  even 
thrice,  without  hearing  any  movement  within.  Just  as  they  were 
turning  disappointedly  away,  a  petite  figure,  in  a  short  dress,  thick 
gloves,  strong  boots,  wearing  a  straw  hat  large  enough  for  an  um- 
brella, and  carrying  a  small  spade,  approached  them  leisurely. 

"  One  of  the  domestics,  of  course,"  whispered  Mrs.  Honeywell 
to  her  companion.     "  Let  us  make  some  inquiry." 

"  We  wish  to  see  Mrs.  Guy.  Do  you  know  if  she  is  at  home  V 
she  added  aloud  to  the  figure  under  the  hat,  which  had  come  to  a 
stand-still  in  front  of  the  parties,  and  was  bowing  more  politely 
than  could  be  expected  of  one  wearing  thick  boots  and  swinging 
a  spade. 

"  Mrs.  Guy  is  at  home.  Will  you  walk  in,  ladies.  I  hope  you 
have  not  been  kept  waiting  long,"  she  replied  to  the  questioner, 
skipping  before  them  and  opening  the  door,  at  tho  same  time 
placing  the  garden  implement  against  a  pillar. 

Miss  Farr  said,    "0,  no !"  very  patronizingly,  and  they  fol- 
lowed the  hat  into  a  drawing-room,  with  dignified  condescension. 
"  Be  seated,  ladies,"  pursued  the  petite  individual,  placing  two 
luxurious  "  sleepy  hollows  "  for  their  reception. 

While  Mrs.  Honeywell  was  busy  at  her  card-case,  the  hat  was 
gently  swung  off,  the  gloves  removed,  and  both  tossed  upon  a 
table.  Then  the  wearer  of  those  useful  articles  drew  a  third  easy- 
chair  into  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  dropped  herself  into  it, 
ready  to  talk  or  be  talked  to.  Both  ladies  stared  more  than 
politeness  would  sanction. 

"  These  are  for  Mrs.  Guy,  if  you  please,"  said  Mrs.  Honeywell, 
holding  out  two  pieces  of  glazed  pasteboard  with  frigid  stateliness. 
The  thick  boots  made  a  rapid  journey  to  the  lady's  chair,  and  a 
hand  too  white  for  a  cook's  received  the  cards. 

"Ah,  yes;  'Mrs.  Honeywell— Miss  Farr.'  You  are  very  wel- 
come,  I  am  sure.    Neighbors,  I  presume  V 

Mrs.  Honeywell  looked  at  Miss  Farr,  and  Miss  Farr  looked  at 
Mrs.  Honeywell.  What  was  to  be  said,  and  which  was  to  say  it  ? 
The  latter  having  the  most  courage  returned  to  the  charge. 

"  We  came  to  see  Mrs.  Guy.  Will  you  be  obliging  enough  to 
tell  her  so  ?"  she  added,  in  a  tone  haughty  enough  to  put  any 
amount  of  presumption  out  of  countenance. 

"  Why,  what  an  odd  mistake !"  exclaimed  tho  petite  figure.  "I 
really  forgot  that  nobody  knew  me,  here.  How  very  queer! 
Allow  me,  ladies,  to  introduce  myself:  Mrs.  Virginia  Guy— at 
your  service." 

The  proprietress  of  the  hat,  boots  and  spade  arose  and  bowed 
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wUh  serio-comic  air*  though  her  oyca  laughed,  and  monnoi  and 
mirth  struggled  hard  for  the  master)  ■ 

"  You  Mrs.  Guy]  Why — WD — we  thought — wc  expected — " 
stammered  Mrs,  Honeywell,  in  shoer  despair  at  getting  out  ol  the 
dilemma  in  1UI  honorable  way. 

"  I  didn't  once  Miink  of  you  being  Mrs.  Gfny  1 — nobody  would. 
I  hobo  vnu  will  excuse  as,  madam,  for — for — "faltered  Mi*H  rTorr, 
nuito  unable  to  bring  her  apologetic  tumteneo  to  a  satisfactory 
termination. 

"  Pray  don't  trouble  yourselves  about  the  matter,"  interrupted 
tho  small  hostess,  with  admlrablo  sunt:  froid.  "Mistakes  will 
happen;  the  best  of  people  mako  thorn  sometimes — I  do  im  elf, 
oocasionnlly." 

Mrs.  Guy  s|mkt.'  kindly  and  sincerely.  Pitying  the  di.^cuiniitimi 
of  her  neighbors,  she  wisfu-il  to  place  them  mora  at  ease.  Not- 
withstanding  tlioso  friendly  efforts,  Miss  Farr  and  her  friend  wore 
so  much  taken  down  and  bewildered,  that  they  cut  short  their 
coll.  Decidedly  uncomfortable,  they  took  leave,  with  several  de- 
grees loss  Belf-sutisfactioii  than  they  brought  with  them; 

"  What  a  shocking  blunderl"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Honeywell, whon 
thoj  n  ore  at  a  safe  distance. 

"  Shocking  I  I  novor  was  so  completely  nonplussed  in  my  1  ifo 1" 
returned  Ntiss  Farr,  hor  checks  flushed  with  excitement. 

"That  odd-looking,  stunted,  pockot-edition  of  a  woman,  tho 
elegant  and  accomplished  Mrs.  Guy  we  have  heard  so  much  about! 
Yn  who  under  tho  light  of  the  sun  and  moon  would  expect  to 
find  her  digging  in  the  garden,  I  should  like  to  know  that! 
Wouldn't  anybody  have  blundered]  I  wonder?  Dear  mo !  I 
thought  I  should  faint  with  shame!" 

Tho  humiliated  lady  stepped  quicker  under  the  thought  of  her 
late  embarrassing  position. 

"  And  how  provokingly  cool  she  wag  all  the  time!"  returned 
Miss  Farr.     "That  horrid  hat!" 

"  And  those  leather  gloves !" 

"  And  tho  clumping  boots  !" 

"And  that  dirty  shovel  1" 

"  Odious  1" 

"  Barbarous  I" 

Having  reached  tho  acme  of  surprised  indignation,  both  paused. 

"  Did  you  observe  the  furniture,  Miss  Farr?  I  never  saw  any- 
thing so  elegant!  I  fancy  those  pictures  and  statuettes  cost  a 
trifle  ;  and  as  for  carpots,  there's  nothing  in  Edgoville  like  them. 
Why,  my  best  one  cost  a  hundred,  and  it  isn't  half  as  good  as 
hers.  But  she  looked  dreadfully  out  of  place  in  that  room !"  per- 
sisted Mrs.  Honeywell,  breaking  out  again  with  fresh  energy. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  I've  been  thinking!"  was  the  abrupt  rejoin- 
der. "I  believe  we  have  been  imposed  upon  by  somebody  dis- 
posed to  have  some  amusement  out  of  us.  I  don't  think  that  was 
Mrs.  Guy.  It  isn't  probable  that  she  would  ho  caught  in  such  a 
predicament  without  making  excuses  ;  and  you  remarked  that  she 
made  none,  did  you  not?" 

Her  friend  had  remarked  it;  but  she  was  infinitely  more  certain 
that  they  had  made  an  egregious  blunder,  than  that  somebody  had 
boon  personating  Mrs.  Guy.  But  it  was  too  good  a  story  to  keep 
entirely  to  themselves  ;  it  was  not  necessary,  however,  to  disclose 
what  might  he  prejudicial  to  pride  and  self-complacency  ;  that  had 
bettor  remain  untold.  Both  ladies,  singularly  enough,  already 
entertained  a  grudge  toward  the  innocent  author  of  their  unlucky 
misapprehension,  not  scrupling  to  exaggerate  whatever  would  tell 
to  hor  disadvantage. 

The  redoubtable  stranger  became  the  heroine  of  the  village. 
No  name  had  so  wide  a  circulation  as  hers,  and  no  one's  actions 
were  so  strictly  watched  and  reported.  One  certified  that  she  had 
hcen  seen  in  the  woods,  with  no  attendant  but  a  large  dog,  beat- 
ing about  in  the  bushes  as  naturally  as  a  man,  and  no  doubt  car- 
rying pistols,  perhaps  a  lifle.  Another  testified  that  she  frequent- 
ed the  stable,  petting  the  horses,  romping  with  the  dogs,  and  giving 
orders  to  the  hostler.  A  third  deposed  that  she  made  a  daily 
practice  of  not  only  doing  genteel  gardening,  but  of  driving  her 
spade  through  turf  in  a  decidedly  ungenteel  manner.  A  fourth 
protested  that  no  lady  would  jump  on  and  off  a  horse  as  she  did, 
or  drive  about  the  town  at  a  rate  that  would  astonish  a  jockey ; 
while  Mrs.  Price,  the  grocer's  wife,  said  that  having  bought  a  broom, 
she  actually  put  it  under  her  arm  and  carried  it  home !  A  wash- 
board, too,  that  tho  worthy  shopkeeper  offered  to  send,  she  coolly 
marched  off  with,  remarking  that  it  was  a  trine  to  make  a  journey 
for.  It  was  reported,  also,  that  she  said  "  How  arc  you  V  like  a 
man.  Then  she  inspected  harnesses,  and  helped  trim  hedges,  and 
wash  windows,  to  say  nothing  of  her  peculiar  style  of  dress. 
Grave  charges,  truly!  The  "Jasper  Estate"  had  better  have 
gone  to  rum,  than  fallen  into  such  hands,  A  poor  example  the 
rising  generation  of  Edgoville  had  before  their  eyes.  Mamas 
and  ancient  maidens  resented  these  innovations  with  virtuous  in- 
dignation ;  papas  smiled,  and  remarked  that  "  there  were  worse 
women  than  Mrs.  Guy,"  and  admiring  young  ladies  secretly 
donned  largo  hats  to  judge  of  their  becomingness,  and  wished 
they  owned  splendid  black  horses,  and  knew  how  to  drive  them. 

Little  Mrs.  Guy  proved  to  be  an  independent,  self-reliant  wo- 
man. Holding  public  opinion  in  contempt,  she  recognized  no 
authority  in  society  to  control  her  speech  or  actions.  Unfettered 
by  fashion,  unbiased  by  the  peremptory  phrase,  "  What  will  peo- 
ple say  ?" .she  lived  in  complete  freedom,  acknowledging  no  ac- 
countability but  to  her  conscience.  In  her  view,  nothing  was  de- 
grading that  was  honorable  and  right.  Natural  herself,  she  had 
no  sympathy  with  that  pseudo-refinement  and  false  modesty 
which  is  forever  in  search  of  something  to  be  ashamed  of.  From 
this  false  delicacy  she  was  far  removed ;  yet  a  truer,  nobler-heart- 
ed woman  than  Virginia  Guy  did  not  exist.  She  laughed  at  crit- 
icism;  it  was  half-brother  to  calumny,  and  not  worth  minding. 
Sometimes  she  wore  a  hat;  it  was  comfortable  if  not  dignified. 


When  necessary,  she  woi              boo  fol  if  not 

elaj  mfc  She  could  d  te  a  spade  and  a  boe  :  thai 
employment  n  doing  floe  embroidery,  if  not  as  fashionable.  She 
kept  but  one  domestic,  and  thai  onoa  colored  girl;  tho  arrange- 
ment '.'■.i  sati  factory  to  herl  although  the  Interested  public  talked 
of  meanness,  and  raised  a  que  tlon  ol  i  :"'  ■  Truth  to  toll,  Mr*. 
Guy's  neighbors  wore  both  envious  and  jealous:  envious  of  her 
easy  lift  and  finely  furnished  house,  and  jealous  that  their  ac- 
quaintance was  i i'ii  more  nought  for.  Numberless  «*nll«  were 
made,  though  few,  if  any,  were  returned.  All  wen.-  treated 
politely,  bat  no  one  was  invited  to ae  again. 

Botwoen  Mrs.  Guy  and  the  Somors  family  there  bad  n*  yet 
been  no  intercourse,  An  exception  Fiould  be  m  tdc  ;  a  slight  ac- 
cident befalling  the  lady's  carriage  one  day,  Edward  Somors  hap- 
pened to  bo  ueor  enough  to  give  assistance.  Unking  bim  olf 
known,  at  her  request,  ho  wa  -  a  I  ed  to  tal  c  b  eat  be  idc  hei 
place  his  sister  Fanny  had  often  coveted — thus  acquiring  in  half 
an  hour's  drive  a  better  knowledge  of  his  fair  neighbor  than  a 
dozen  ''alls  wqnld  have  afforded  him.  It  is  questionable  whether 
Mrs.  Guy  would  have  desired  to  pursue  tho  acquaintance  under 
any  other  than  those  unconventional  circumstances;  but  certain 
it  46,  that  tho  young  man  was  the  gratified  recipient  of  a  standing 
invitation  to  the  "great  house,"  which,  it  may  bo  inferred,  he 
availed  himself  of. 

Scandal  had  now  two  marks  to  shoot  at.  It  owed  Mrs.  Guy  a 
grudge,  and  straightway  attacked  whoever  she  favored.  It  con- 
fronted young  Somers  on  the  threshold  of  his  new  friend-hip, 
asking  mockingly  what  right  he  had  to  visit  a  married  woman — 
and  that  woman  outlawed  by  society.  It  tauntingly  interrogated 
his  motives  and  intentions,  admonishing  him  to  "look  before  he 
leaped."  Edward  felt  certain  that  his  motives  were  very  good, 
hut  as  to  his  intentions,  ho  hadn't  any  in  particular.  He  liked 
Mrs.  Guy  because  she  was  not  like  every  other  woman  ;  because 
she  had  so  much  individuality  of  character;  such  a  distinct  per- 
sonality of  her  own.  Her  originality,  frankness,  and  naturalness 
pleased  him  as  much  as  it  displeased  others  ;  while  her  easy,  un- 
demonstrative manner,  never  approaching  coarseness  or  familiar- 
ity, gavo  sure  evidence  of  the  true  lady.  He  forgot  his  prejudices 
against  "  masculine  women,"  the  mystery  that  attended  Mrs.  Guy, 
his  father's  wishes,  and  his  mother's  notions  of  etiquette.  The 
immense  hat  ceased  to  shock  him  ;  it  covered  a  sensible  head. 
The  leather-gloved  hands  were  not  afraid  of  a  scrubbing-brush  or 
a  broom  ;  and  the  thick,  high  boots  covered  feet  that  often  went 
on  errands  of  benevolence.  Her  perfect  freedom  from  all  man- 
nerism and  affectation  won  his  regard.  Her  speech,  though  often 
quaint  and  peculiar,  was  always  well-timed,  well-considered,  and 
often  witty.  In  her  intercourse  with  young  Somers  she  felt  no 
foolish  reserve  and  affected  none.  Sho  never  blushed  nor  sim- 
pered at  his  coming  or  his  compliments  ;  her  good  sense  and  self- 
respect  kept  her  from  that  folly.  Mrs.  Somers,  though  silent,  was 
not  unobservant  of  what  was  passing.  The  time  had  come  to 
speak. 

"Edward,"  she  said,  putting  on  her  most  reproving  face,  "may 
I  ask  you  a  question  V  t 

"  As  many  as  you  please,  my  dear  mother." 

"What  do  you  visit  that  Guy  woman  for?" 

"  That  Guy  woman?  It  seems  to  mo  that  that  appellation  is 
unworthy  the  particular  Mrs.  Somers,"  returned  Edward,  rather 
tartly. 

"  I  dare  say  it  is  good  enough,"  added  the  lady,  with  a  haughty 
toss  of  her  head,  "  "When  she  conducts  herself  in  a  way  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  respect,  I  shall  doubtless  speak  of  her  respectfully." 

"  But  you  know  nothing  about  Mrs.  Guy ;  you  have  not  spoken 
a  single  word  to  her.  How,  then,  can  you  judge  of  her  correctly?" 

"Am  I  deaf  and  blind?  Can  I  not  see  and  hear?"  she  de- 
manded, regarding  her  son  with  the  expression,  "But  I  know  one 
that  is  blind  and  deaf." 

"Prejudice  often  blinds  people,  and  the  scandal  of  gossips 
sometimes  makes  us  deaf  to  the  truth,"  retorted  Edward,  pro- 
voked out  of  his  usual  respectful  manner  by  his  mother's  cutting 
words. 

"  I  guess,"  remarked  Fanny,  mischeviously,  "  that  brother  Ned 
is  smitten." 

"  You  will  pleaso  leave  us,  Fanny,"  said  Mrs.  Somers,  frown- 
ing, "  and  remember,  if  you  can,  that  Ned  is  not  your  brother's 
name." 

Fanny  looked  quizzically  at  Edward,  and  did  as  she  was  bidden. 

"  I  am  to  understand,  then,"  continued  Mrs.  Somers,  "  that  you 
are  the  champion  of  this  woman  ?" 

"  You  arc  to  understand  nothing  of  the  kind.  Mrs.  Guy  needs 
no  champion  ;  she  is  fully  competent  to  take  care  of  herself." 

"Yes,  I  should  judge  so.  She  manifestly  has  more  confidence 
in  Mrs.  Guy  than  in  any  one  else,"  was  the  dry  reply. 

"  What  do  you  object  to,  mother  V  asked  Edward,  trying  to  be 
patient. 

"I?  I  object  to  nothing  !  I  merely  question  her  right  to  set 
herself  above  her  equals,  and  offend  public  taste  by  dressing  so 
ridiculously  odd.  Her  head-gear,  particularly,  is  in  bad  taste. 
If  one  has  such  uncouth  ideas  of  propriety,  one  should  live  among 
savages !" 

"I  have  seen  the  lady  dressed  neatly  and  tastefully,"  remarked 
the  "champion"  of  Mrs.  Guy,  undaunted  by  his  mother's 
declaration. 

"  Which  shows  conclusively  that  she  knows  better  than  to  rim 
against  people's  prejudices,  as  she  perpetually  does.  Undoubted- 
ly she  is  a  coarse,  masculine  woman,  without  principles  or  pro- 
priety.    I  wish  she  was  in  Baltimore!" 

"Now  for  objection  number  two  !"  laughed  Edward. 

"  Understand  ine;  I  am  not  objecting;  I  am  simply  giving  my 
opinions,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Somers,  with  emphasis. 


"  Well,  mother,  then  phase  proceed  with  your  opioioi 

"Shi  it  deal;  that  I  conceive  to  be  vulgar. 

She  rid  ;   and  that    i*    highly  improper.      How  should 

I  look,  braced  up  stiffly  in  ■  carriage,  with  a  rein  En  each  hand, 
and  an  immense  block  dog  al  ni  .  I 

Mrs,  Somen  smiled  contemptuously  at  the  imaginary  picture. 

"  I  think  you  said  just  no  RgaCIOtudog 

is  some  company,"  rejoined  the  young  man,  playfully. 

Mr*.  Somers  frowned  again. 

"But,"  he  added,  directly,  "you  do  her  injustice.    Yesterday 

I  «aw  a  poor  lame  man  and  n  small  boy  to  her  carriage,  who 

.  ridfl  wonderfully.     That   was   a  kind 

act,  was  it  not,  and  more  praiseworthy  than  carrying  people  that 

<an  atford  carriages  thi 

"I  differ  with  you.     Why   does  sh«  encourage  paupers  and 
II  me  that  ?     Simply  to  Dal  I  picnoni  for 

good  deeds  at  tho  expense  of  the  reel  <<f  us.    Edward  Boaters,  I 
idled  that  woman  !" 

"  To  but  little  account,  I  fear,"  he  replied,  seriously;  "for  yon 
fan  It  her  if  She  ride*  alone,  and  you  fault  her  if  she  bus  company. 
You  are  difficult  to  please,  my  rool 

"  Not  ■"  ;  overj  one  knows  that  I  am  not  tenacious  of  my  opin- 
ions. I  am  too  easy — far  too  easy.  But  J  cannot  witness  such 
improprieties  without  speaking  my  mind.  Edward,"  continued 
Mrs.  Somi  lo  ly,as  h*  concentrating  berenergiee  on  one  point, 
"  Edward,  thai  (i\iy  woman  snap*  her  fingers!" 

Young  Somers  laughed  heartily. 

"  A  heinous  charge,  truly  I"  he  replied,  amused  at  In*  mother's 
earnest  manner. 

"  Yon  do  well  to  laugh  I"  she  retorted,  angrily.  "  You,  who 
arc  the  town's  talk  for  intimacy  with  a  woman  with  o  prefix  to  her 
name  which  may  or  may  not  belong  to  her  !" 

"  Mother,  you  are  talking  at  random.  You  must  excuse  me 
from  hearing  more." 

Edward  Somers  retired  from  tho  presence  of  his  disturbed 
mother,  who  was  confounded  by  the  opposition  she  had  encoun- 
tered. Generally,  her  will  was  law  in  her  household  ;  but  now  it 
promised  to  be  thwarted  by  her  favorite  child.  Forming  a  sud- 
den resolution,  she  wrapped  herself  in  her  dignity  and  propriety 
and  turned  her  steps  toward  the  "great  house."  The  objc 
her  reprehension  answered  her  ring  in  person,  courteous  as  ever, 
attired  in  a  becoming  morning  dress.  Mrs.  Somers,  cold  and 
constrained,  found  herself  face  to  face  with  "  that  Guy  woman," 
ratiier  disappointed  that  the  "abominable  hat"  and  its  detestable 
adjuncts  were  not  on  duty  at  the  moment. 

"  My  son  comes  here,  I  am  told  ?"  she  began,  inquiringly. 

Mrs.  Guy  looked  perplexed. 

"  Perhaps  you  are  Mrs.  Somers  ?"  she  returned,  after  consider- 
ing a  moment. 

"  I  am  Mrs.  Somers." 

"  Then  your  son  does  come  here,"  was  the  quiet  reply. 

"You  know  what  for,  I  presume?"  pursued  Mrs.  Somers, 
drawing  herself  up  and  regarding  the  fair  delinquent  rchukingly. 

"  I  do  not,  madam,  unless  it  is  to  see  me,"  replied  the  lady, 
with  a  light  laugh  and  a  little  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

"  And  pray  who  are  you  ?  As  his  mother,  I  feel  at  liberty  to 
ask,"  added  the  advocate  for  propriety. 

"  Me  1  0,  I  am  Mrs.  Guy  !  and  you  can  take  me  all  in  at  ono 
look.     I  am  not  a  giantess,  Mrs.  Somers,  nor  an  ogress." 

"  And  your  husband  1" 

"  I  have  no  husband." 

"Ah!     A  widow?" 

"  You  err — I  am  not  a  widow." 

"  Just  as  I  supposed  !"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Somers,  half  rising  in 
her  seat.     "  It  is  my  wish  that  you  see  my  son  no  more." 

"  How  can  I  help  seeing  him  or  prevent  him  from  seeing  me  V 
very  naturally  asked  Mrs.  Guy. 

"  By  avoiding  him  as  much  as  possible." 

"I  shall  avoid  no  one,  madam.  Why  should  I  ?"  said  the 
catechised  lady,  very  firmly  and  respectfully. 

"  Why  should  you !  Why  should  you,  indeed  V  exclaimed 
the  excited  Mrs.  Somers,  backing  toward  the  door,  repeating,  as 
she  walked  through  the  hall  and  down  the  steps,  "  0,  why  should 
you!" 

This  passage  at  arms  did  not  disturb  our  heroine  much.  She 
understood  Mrs.  Somers's  peculiarities  and  her  own  ;  therefore  she 
was  charitable  to  both  parties.  She  had  no  time,  cither,  to  waste 
in  useless  reflection  on  the  hasty  words  that  had  been  spoken  ;  she 
was  busy  preparing  for  the  coming  evening,  which  was  to  see  her 
house  opened,  for  the  first  time,  for  the  entertainment  of  company. 

Conjecture  was  rife  again  concerning  the  unlooked-for  event. 
"  No  doubt,"  thought  the  village  exclusives,  "  Mrs.  Guy  has  come 
to  a  sense  of  her  duty.  Tin  questionably  she  needs  us  ;  onr  society 
is  acceptable  now.  Shall  we  patronize  her,  or  shall  we  stay  at 
home,  to  show  a  proper  resentment  for  neglect  ?" 

To  remain  at  home  was  to  punish  themselves  and  lose  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  a  sensation.  It  was  a  fine  chance  for  discover- 
ies, as  well  as  getting  a  little  revenge  for  fancied  slights  ;  so  they 
forthwith  began  to  inspect  wardrobes  and  surmise  whether  the 
party  was  to  be  select  or  otherwise. 

At  early  evening,  Mrs.  Guy's  carnage,  with  a  driver  closely  re- 
sembling Edward  Somers,  went  on  mysterious  errands  into  by- 
places  and  over  lonely  roads.  The  "great  house  "  looked  very 
cheerful.  Chandeliers  sent  out  a  blaze  of  light,  and  glowing  coal 
in  open  grates  dissipated  the  chilliness  of  early  autumn.  Two 
long  tables  in  the  large  dining-room,  covered  with  the  finest  of 
damask,  were  spread  with  cold  meats,  pastry,  confectionery,  ices, 
and  fruits,  arranged  in  exquisite  taste.  The  most  fastidious  could 
not  have  objected  to  these  preparations. 

[continued  on  page  123.] 
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FOUNTAIN   AND    SQUARE,  CLEVELAND,    OHIO. 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  capital  of  Cuyahoga  county,  on  the  south 
shore  of  Lake  Erie,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  River,  255 
miles  northeast  from  Cincinnati,  is  an  important  and  flourishing 
city.  The  commercial  advantages  of  its  situation  are  very  great, 
the  harbor  being  excellent,  the  lake  giving  easy  communication 
with  a  wide  and  productive  extent  of  country,  while  the  Ohio 
Canal  and.  the  various  railroad  lines  enhance  the  facilities  afforded 
by  nature,  by  adding  those  of  science  and  art.  Next  to  Cincin- 
nati, it  is  the  most  commercial  town  in  the  State,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  its  trade  should  not  be  indefinitely  extended.  The 
harbor  is  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  has  been  much 
improved  by  the  construction  of  a  pier  on  each  side,  extending 
200  feet  into  the  lake.  In  1853,  the  imports  by  lake  into  the  Cuya- 
hoga district,  of  which  the  port  of  entry  is  Cleveland,  amounted 
to  $54,971,782,  and  the  exports  to  532,717,300.  The  imports  by 
railroad  for  the  same  year  were  estimated  at  $15,000,000,  which, 
added  to  the  $87,689,512,  the  snm  total  of  the  lake  imports  and 
exports,  gives  ns  a  grand  total  of  $102,689,512  as  representing 
the  trade  of  the  city,  four  years  ago,  There  were  more  than  a 
hundred  vessels  owned  here,  June  30, 1854.  The  Cuyahoga  loco- 
motive manufacturing  works,  the  greatest  establishment  of  the 
kind  in  the  "West,  are  located  here.     The  streets  are  lighted  with 


gas.  The  assessed  value  of  property,  in  1853,  was  $16,498,202. 
The  population,  in  1853,  was  41,196.  Though  the  city  does  not 
present  a  very  imposing  aspect  from  the  lake,  being  mostly  built 
upon  a  level  plain,  80  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  still  it  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  places  in  the  United  States.  The  streets 
cross  each  olher  at  right  angles,  and  vary  in  width  from  £0  to  120 
feet,  many  of  them  being  bordered  with  ornamental  trees,  and 
opening  charming  vistas  to  the  blue  waters  of  Lake  Erie.  The 
numerous  churches,  schools  and  seminaries,  the  fine  blocks  of 
buildings,  the  elegant  private  residences,  the  width  and  commo- 
dious access  of  the  streets,  the  air  of  taste,  refinement  and  pros- 
perity which  pervades  the  city,  combine  to  render  it  attractive  and 
interesting  to  the  visitor.  To  give  those  who  have  never  had  the 
good  fortune  to  visit  Cleveland  some  idea  oi  the  city,  and  to  revive 
the  agreeable  memories  of  those  who  have  seen  it,  we  publish  on 
this  and  the  next  page  a  series  of  four  views,  drawn  on  the  spot 
for  us  by  Mr.  Kilburn,  during  his  recent  tour  undertaken  to  collect 
sketches  for  our  paper.  The  subject  of  our  first  engraving  is  the 
beautiful  Fountain  near  the  Court  House.  Our  picture  embraces 
a  portion  of  an  extensive  park,  which  is  very  tastefully  laid  out, 
and  a  feature  of  Cleveland  of  which  ihe  citizens  may  well  be 
proud.  The  steeple  in  the  background  belongs  to  the  fine  church 
of  the  Presbyterian  society.     The  next  picture  represents  the 


Lighthouse  on  Water  Street.  Immediately  be- 
yond tho  light,  the  street  descends  a  very  steep 
cliff  to  tho  level  of  the  lake,  a  portion  of  which, 
with  its  shipping,  is  seen  m  the  distance. 
Another  of  our  views  is  of  the  Court  House, 
which  is  situated  in  the  public  sqnare,  and 
finely  shaded  by  trees.  It  is  an  old  building, 
and  as  it  does  not  afford  adequate  accommo- 
dations, a  new  one  has  been  projected,  and  ere 
long  Cleveland  will  have  an  edifice  that  will 
be  an  honor  to  the  city.  The  Medical  College, 
represented  in  our  last  illustration  on  the  next 
page,  stands  at  the  corner  of  St.  Clair  and 
Erie  Streets,  and  is  a  prominent  feature  of  tho 
city,  although  the  architecture  is  somewhat 
incongruous  and  unique.  The  frequent  views 
of  the  lake,  as  the  stranger  passes  through 
Cleveland,  are  particularly  pleasing  and  effec- 
tive.— The  lakes  of  North  America  form,  per- 
haps, the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  con- 
tinent. Lake  Erie,  the  sixth  of  the  series,  is 
about  240  miles  in  length  by  40  in  average 
width.  Its  greatest  depth  is  270  feet.  The 
surface  of  Lake  Erie  has  an  elevation  of  322 
feet  above  the  level  of  Ontario,  and  565  feet 
above  high-water  mark  on  the  Hudson  at  Al- 
bany. Its  principal  supply  is  from  the  Detroit 
and  St.  Clair  Rivers,  which  constitute  the  out- 
let of  Huron,  Michigan  and  Superior.  Nume- 
rous other  streams  also  flow  into  it,  the  more 
important  of  which  are  the  Maumee,  Sandus- 
ky, Grand,  Huron  and  Raisin  Rivers.  Its 
own  waters  are  discharged  by  the  Niagara  _ 
River  into  Lake  Ontario,  and  thence  by  tho 
St.  Lawrence  into  the  ocean.  The  principal 
harbors  on  the  coast  are  Buffalo,  Cleveland, 
Toledo,  Dunkirk,  Erie,  Sandusky  Bay,  and 
Munroe,  all  of  which  have  been  improved  by 
the  United  States  government.  The  commer- 
cial importance  of  Lake  Erie  has  been  greatly 
increased  by  the  construction  of  numerous 
canals  and  railroads,  connecting  its  ports  with 
the  interior  and  the  seaboard.  The  amount  of 
business  and  travel  which  these  channels  of 
communication  conduct  to  is  almost  incalcula- 
ble. The  shipping  of  the  several  American 
ports  on  Lake  Erie,  June  30,  1852,  amounted 
to  an  aggregate  burthen  of  148,219  tons,  of 
which  70,562  were  employed  in  steam  navigation.  The  commerce 
of  the  single  port  of  Buffalo  amounts  to  nearly  $80,000,000  annu- 
ally. Lake  Erie  is  remarkable  for  its  violent  storms,  which  pre- 
vail most  in  the  months  of  November  and  December,  occasioning 
frequent  shipwrecks  and  loss  of  life.  But  to  return  to  Cleveland. 
The  city  was  founded  in  1796  by  General  Moses  Cleveland,  for 
whom  it  was  named.  For  nearly  thirty  years  it  was  but  an  incon- 
siderable straggling  village,  quite  unhealthy,  and  consequently 
receiving  a  bad  name ;  but  as  the  surrounding  country  was  brought 
under  cultivation,  its  salubrity  improved  ;  fevers  were  no  longer 
common,  and,  after  1830,  the  commercial  advantages  of  the  place 
attracting  the  notice  of  enterprising  men,  it  increased  with  great 
rapidity.  Its  excellent  harbor,  and  its  being  the  terminus  of  the 
Ohio  Canal,  gave  the  first  impetus  to  its  development.  Then 
came  railways  and  other  improvements,  till  it  became  what  it  is— 
one  of  the  most  important  of  our  inland  ports,  and  one' of  the 
most  beautiful  cities  in  the  whole  country.  "We  have  taken  great 
pains  with  these  illustrations  to  render  them  accurate,  so  as  to 
convey  correct  representations  ot  the  localities.  We  too  often  see, 
in  views  of  cities  and  towns,  the  distinctive  features  sacrificed  to 
artistic  effect;  but  such  drawings  should  imitate  the  fidelity  of  the 
daguerreotype,  combining  such  effect,  as  a  secondary  feature,  as 
may  be  introduced  without  effort. 
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COURT    HOUSE  AT    CLEVELAND,    OHIO. 


CAPTAIN  WHITNEY,  THE  HIGHWAYMAN. 

In  many  cases  the  law  seems  to  have  been  more  tender  regard- 
ing the  life  of  a  highwayman  than  he  was  of  his  own.  The  hero 
of  his  day  (1692)  in  this  respect  was  the  noted  Whitney,  who, 
jauntingly  airing  himself  in  Bishopsgatc  Street,  was  attacked  by 
the  police  officials,  one  of  whom  he  traversed  with  a  "  bagonet," 
during  a  tight  which  the  intrepid  scoundrel  sustained  for  an  hour 
against  thcomcers  and  a  mob.  Subsequently,  most  of  his  gang 
were  captured — and  among  them  were  a  lively  stable-keeper,  a 
goldsmith,  and  a  man-milliner!  The  last  must  have  been  an  am- 
bitious fellow,  for  "  taking  to  the  road  "  was  looked  upon  as  rather 
a  dignified  pursuit;  and  no  less  a  person  than  "Captain  Blood, 
the  son  of  him  that  stole  the  crown,"  was  said  at  this  very  period 
to  be  keeping  up  liis  gentility  by  stopping  his  majesty's  mails. 
Whitney,  popular  as  he  was,  had  nothing  of  the  Macheath  in  him. 
He  was  no  sooner  in  irons  than  he  "  offers  to  discover  his  accom- 
plices, and  those  that  gavo  notice 
where  and  when  money  is  conveyed 
on  the  road  in  coaches  and  wagons, 
if  he  may  have  his  pardon."  He  is 
compelled,  however,  to  stand  to  his 
indictments  ;  and  though  he  is  found 
guilty  only  on  three  oat  of  five,  as 
the  penalty  was  death,  the  difference 
to   him    is    not    material.      Report 

busies  itself  with  the  great  man,  and  -^ — 

he  is  confidently  said  to  have  "broke" 
Newgate,  but"  with  "forty  pounds 
weight  of  iron  on  his  legs."  "  Ho 
had  his  tailor,"  says  Mr.  Luttrell, 
"  make  him  a  rich  embroidered  suit, 
with  perug  and  hat,  worth  .£100; 
but  the  keeper  refused  to  let  him 
wear  them,  because  they  would  dis- 
guise him  from  being  known."  Af- 
ter conviction  he  again  offered  to 
"  peach,"  and  plots  having  been 
favorable  to  villains  in  times  past, 
"  'tis  said  he  has  been  examined  on 
a  design  to  kill  the  king."  Then  we 
hear  of  him  addressing  letters  to  the 
heads  of  government ;  and  the  ras- 
cal enters  so  circumstantially  into  a 
conspiracy  to  slay  the  king  in  Wind- 
sor Forest,  that  a  reprieve  reaches 
him,  to  enable  him  to  reveal  every* 
thing.  He  is  carried  in  a  sedan  to 
Whitehall !  The  wary  follow,  how- 
ever, stipulates  that  he  should  have 
a  free  pardon  before  he  "  makes  his 
discovery."  The  high  contracting 
parties  cannot  agree,  and  Whitney 
is  made  to  oscillate  between  the  jail 
and  the  gibbet.  He  is  carried  to 
Tyburn,  and  brought  back  with  the 
rope  round  his  handsome  neck.  He 
will,  nevertheless,  tell  nothing  but 
under  previous  full  pardon.  A  war- 
rant is  then  issued  to  hang  him  "  at 
the  Maypole  in  the  Strand."  This, 
however,  is  not  done  ;  but  finally  the 
government  being  convinced  that  he 
has  nothing  to  reveal,  give-him  up  to 
justice;  and  on  the  1st  of  February*, 
1693,  Captain  James  Whitney,  high- 
wayman, was  executed  at  Porter's 
Block,  near  Cow  Cossc,  in  Smith- 
field,  seeming  to  die  very  penitent ; 
he  was  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the 
car  Vorc  turned  off. 


SINGULAR  OCCURRENCE. 

In  Upton,  Franklin  county,  Pa.,  recently,  as  a  young  lad  about  | 
twelve  years  of  age,  named  Eeinhart,  was  passing  along  a  bank 
of  a  creek,  his  attention  was  attracted  to  a  hoy  still  smaller  than  J 
himself  who  was  preparing  baits  for  his  hook  and  line,  as  he  was  I 
fishing.  All  at  once  the  boy  manifested  great  alarm  and  fell  into  j 
the  creek.  Young  Rcinhart  procured  a  pole  and  thrust  it  into  the  ' 
water  where  the  boy  had  fallen  ;  the  latter  seized  it  and  was  drawn  j 
to  the  shore.  Eeinhart  then  perceived  the  cause  of  the  little  fel-  | 
low's  alarm,  which  was  that  a  large  black  snake,  about  four  feet  ( 
and  a  half  in  length,  had  twisted  itself  tight  around  the  boy's  body. 
Eeinhart  immediately  attacked  the  reptile  with  a  knife,  but  so  j 
tightly  did  it  cling  to  its  intended  victim  that  he  had  to  insert  the  i 
blade  flatwise  between  the  boy's  body  and  the  snake,  and  then  by  , 
a  vigorous  cut  severed  it  in  two.  The  snake  had  coiled  itself  j 
nearly  twice  around  the  boy. — Pittsburg  American. 


ACTORS  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

To  a  number  of  "*tar*,"  both 
good  and  bad,  who  have  visited  as, 
California  ha«  proved  an  El  Dorado 
in  which  their  wildest  dreams  hare 
been  realized.  Mr.  and  Mr*.  Baker 
reaped  from  two  Tears'  labor  in  the 
iODj  a*  artist*  and  manager*, 
at  [east  $60,000  above  expense*. 
Madame  Anna  Tbfllon  in  fire  orris 
month*  acquired  •28,000.  The  Wil- 
liamscs  left  us  with  over  £30,000  a* 
oil  of  their  operation*,  .Mr. 
KCnrdoch  took  awaj  about  SI  8, 000. 
which  be  realized  from  eight  monthr 
labor.  Min  Davenport,  though  the 
most  famous  in  dramatic  annals,  did 
worse  in  a  pecuniary  jtoint  than 
Slmont  any  our-  of  the  Stan  who  have 

appeared  on  the  California  board*, 

taking  away  with  her  lau  than  $5000. 

The   "pi!r"  tccomalated  by  Kate 

nated  at  rarjotu  -urn-, 

some  placing  it  ai  high  a-  $40,000. 

With  the  exception  of  Mi-  Haves 
and  Madame  Thillon,  the  lyric  'nr- 
ttMte$  who  have  visited  California 
hare  DOt  been  so  well  favored  a*  hare 
those  connected  with  the  histrionic 
art.  Madame  Bishop,  Barili  Thorn 
and  Madame  Biscaecianri  were  sin- 
gularly unfortunate  no  far  as  moneT- 
mak  ing  was  concerned — the  two 
former  being  compelled  to  borrow 
the  means  with  which  to  get  away, 
while  the  latter  took  with  her,  at 
most,  not  more  than  a  couple  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  ballet  has  also 
received  poor  encouragement  here — 
theltousctt.Ilaveland  Rider  troupes 
hardly  receiving  money  sufficient  to 
pay  travelling  expenses.  The  Stark-, 
the  old  pioneers,  who  were  here  when 
money  was  a  drnp,  acquired  immense 
amounts,  but  through  "  outside " 
speculations  have  managed  to  lose  a 
large  part  of  it.  Mrs.  Hayne,  who 
has  just  completed  a  year  upon  our 
boards,  has  added  to  her  bank  ac- 
count something  like  $20,000.  Miss 
Caroline  Chapman,  though  making 
no  great  "splurge,"  has  become 
quite  rich  during  the  five  Tears  she 
has  passed  in  California,  The  Ham- 
iltons  have  also  laid  by  a  nice  little 
sum  for  a  "  rainy  day,"  while  Uncle 
"  Billy  Chapman,"  the  best  comedian  we  have  ever  had  in  the 
State,  has  not  done  so  well  as  he  deserved,  or  as  we  could  wish, 
being  little  more  than  even  with  the  world  on  the  score  of  money. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Booth,  Jr.,  has  made  considerable  money,  but  real  es- 
tate "sharpers,"  we  fear,  have  been  too  "many"  for  him — he  is 
well  to  do,  however.  McKean  Buchanan,  hnt  for  his  poker  pro- 
clivities, might  have  left  us  with  as  much  as  $5000 — but  he  didn't. 
Proctor  acquired  and  took  with  him  $15,000.  The  sisters  Goug- 
enheim  had  $4000  each  when  they  left  our  shores.  Mrs.  Sinclair 
might  have  saved,  during  her  management  of  the  Metropolitan, 
at  least  5100,000,  but  for  her  imprudence  in  engaging  "stars," 
and  the  nnheard-of  extravagance  with  which  she  carried  on  every 
branch  of  the  establishment.  Lola  Montez  realized  about  $12,000 
above  her  expenses.  But  few  stock-actors  have  made  money  in 
California.  Mr.  Henry  H.  Coad  is  doubtless  the  only  one  who 
can  laugh  at  fortune.     He  is  worth  at  least  $12,000. — GfidenEra. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

A    COUNTRY    RIDE. 

BY   RICHARD    C  RAN  SHAW, 

Mr.  Sam  Steckle  woke  early  one  fine  June  morning;,  sprang 
lightly  from  his  downy  couch  (figuratively  speaking — stern  reality 
would  have  suggested  corn-cob  mattress),  dragged  forth  the  gar- 
ments consecrated  alone  to  the  service  of  Sundays  and  general 
holidays,  carefully  arrayed  himself  therein,  and  sallied  forth  in 
the  direction  of  one  Ilubhs,  his  stable,  with  the  intent  and  purpose 
of  engaging  a  horse  and  buggy,  and  accompanied  by  the  fair  Ju- 
lietta  Plunk,  of  issuing  forth  on  an  excursion  into  the  green  woods 
and  uupaved  highways  of  the  country. ' 

Mr.  Speckle,  whose  occupation  of  assistant  in  an  establishment 
devoted  to  the  dry  goods  interest  precluded  intimate  acquaintance 
with  matters  of  equestrian  nature,  had  completed  his  costume  with 
the  addition  of  a  pair  of  spurs,  conceiving  these  articles,  in  a  vague 
way,  to  be  necessary  and  proper  to  any  undertaking  connected 
with  horseflesh.  The  costume  in  question  had  been  chosen  as 
highly  appropriate  for  the  occasion.  Spotless  white  pantaloons 
and  patent  leathers  (with  a  high  sense  of  contempt  for  dust  and 
mud),  white  beaver  and  light  coat,  straw-colored  kids  and  starched 
linen  cravat, — everything,  in  fact,  that  could  indicate  a  delicate 
sense  of  propriety  in  such  matters,  and  an  innate  natural  taste, 
ready  to  be  brought  into  play  on  any  emergency. 

Impressed  with  the  feeling  of  horse-knowledge  conferred  by  the 
spm's,  he  ventured  some  careless  remarks  to  the  stable-keeper, 
•while  waiting  the  process  of  harnessing,  to  give  that  individual 
some  idea  of  his  (Mr.  Speckle's)  being  up  to  a  thing  or  two  in 
that  line,  which  gave  rise  to  the  order  on  the  proprietor's  part  of — 
"  I  guess  you'd  better  put  in  the  wall-eyed  mare,  Bob."  And 
half-apologetic  remark  of-^"As  I  sees  you  knows  suthin'  of  horse- 
flesh, sir,  you.  shill  have  a  hanimal  to  be  proud  on,  sir.  I  don't 
let  this  'un  out  every  day,  /  kin  tell  you,  sir." 

Which  flattered  Mr.  Speckle,  but  which  he  merely  replied  to 
with  a  nod  of  knowing  intelligence.  A  faint  idea  that  he  formerly 
had  possessed,  to  the  effect  that  a  wall-eye  was  something  of  an 
imperfection  in  a  horse,  took  immediate  flight  at  the  stable-keeper's 
words,  and  from  thenceforth  he  conceived  it  to  be  rather  an  ad- 
vantage than  otherwise,  and  one  that  went  far  towards  the  ani- 
mal's absolute  perfection.  He  drove  forth,  meeting  with  the  trifling 
check  of  bringing  up  "all  standing"  against  the  post  flanking  the 
stable  door,  and  receiving  Bob's  explanation  that  "  The  vall-eye 
vos  a  little  vild,  but  vould  vork  like  a  lamb  ven  she  got  more  used 
to  'er  driver,"  with  the  expression  of  a  man  to  whom  each  explana- 
tion was  needless,  he  being  fully  aware  of  every  species  of  eccen- 
tricity on  the  part  of  horses. 

He  felt  the  necessity  of  curbing  this  wildness  until  safe  without 
the  city's  bounds,  so  permitted  a  very  easy  pull  over  the  pavements. 
The  residence  of  Miss  Plunk  was  reached,  the  vehicle  driving  up  at 
almost  funeral  rate.  He  looked  around  for  some  one  to  whom  he 
might  trust  the  care  of  the  steed,  feeling  the  heavy  responsibility  of 
so  valuable  an  animal  on  his  shoulders,  and  determined  to  exercise 
all  due  vigilance  for  his  safety.  A  youth  of  unprepossessing 
appearance  presenting  himself,  was  bailed  with — 

"Here,  youngster,  take  care  of  this  horse  a  minute,  will  you?" 
"  What'll  yer  give  V  came  the  response. 
"I'll  give  you  a  couple  of  cents." 

"Make  it  a  free-center,  and  it's  a  go  !"  proposed  the  gentle 
youth,  with  an  eye  to  an  improved  business  arrangement. 
"  Very  well.    Look  out  for  it,  then." 

"  I  vont  let  a  fly  come  'in  a  block  of  him,"  said  the  engaged 
guardian,  tucking  up  his  dirty  culls  with  an  air  of  resolute  deter- 
mination. 

Mr.  Speckle  entered  the  house,  making  his  spurs  jingle  on  the 
oil-cloth  of  the  hall. 

"  Is  Miss  Plunk  at  home  V 

He  had  seen  her  looking  surreptitiously  from  what  he  conceived 
to  be  her  bed-room  window,  and  merely  put  the  question  as  a 
social  form.  She  was,  and  would  be  down  in  a  moment.  The 
invitation  to  accompany  Mr.  S.  had  been  accepted  the  evening 
previous,  and  Miss  Julictta  had  been  ready  for  one  hour  and  three 
quarters,  precisely.  Worldly  observance,  however,  demanded  a 
slight  delay  for  decorum's  sake,  so  fifteen  minutes  elapsed  before 
she  made  tier  blushing  appearance. 

With  the  dignity  and  grace  that  Solomon  might  have  approached 
in  leading  the  queen  of  Shcba  to  her  chariot,  did  Mr.  Speckle  hand 
the  fair  Miss  P.  from  the  steps  of  Mrs.  Nankeen's  boarding-house. 
But  turning  his  eyes  towards  where  his  steed  had  been  left,  how 
did  his  dignity  wing  its  astonished  flight  at  the  spectacle  that  met — 
or  it  should  rather  be  said,  didn't  meet  his  view !  The  vehicle  and 
steed  were  gone ! 

Horror !  His  brain  whirled  !  Indistinct  visions  of  years  of  toil 
to  be  devoted  to  liquidating  the  animal's  value — the  incalculable 
sum  to  be  demanded  for  the  lost  wall-eye — arose  before  him  in 
all  their  terror.  Would  not  the  infuriated  proprietor  drag  him 
before  a  jury  of  his  countrymen,  and  then  and  there  charge  him 
with  horse-stealing  ?  And  this  led  him  to  an  undecided  and  un- 
definable  connection  with  capital  punishment.  He  recollected 
that  this  crime  had  at  one  time  been  punished  with  the  extremity 
of  the  law,  and  could  not  at  the  moment,  in  the  excitement  of  his 
feelings,  decide  as  to  whether  it  had  or  had  not  as  yet  been  re- 
pealed. Miss  Plunk  cast  a  hasty  glance  about  her  and  then 
turned  her  gaze  on  Mr.  Speckle.  She  interrogated  him  with  that 
glance,  and  the  ejaculation  of — 
"  Samuel  V 

To  which  that  gentleman  could  but  gasp  in  reply : 
"  Gone !" 


"Gone — where?"  questioned  Miss  Juliclta,  feeling  a  faint  sen- 
sation of  indignation  arising  in  her  fair  breast. 

"  Upon  my  soul,  I  haven't  the  remotest  idea." 

"  Sam,  you're  a — " 

The  residue  of  the  sentence  was  lost  in  the  sound  of  horse's 
hoofs  coming  at  fiery  pace  around  the  contiguous  corner.  The 
unprepossessing  youth,  the  wall-eye  and  vehicle  drove  smartly 
up.  Mr.  Speckle  advanced  with  the  rather  profane  adjuration, 
addressed  to  the  former,  of — 

"  In  Satan's  name,  where  have  you  been  ?" 

"  On'y  a  drive  round  the  block,"  was  the  cool  rejoinder. 

Mr.  Speckle  was  not  a  hasty  man,  but  flesh  and  blood  have  their 
moments  of  weakness,  and  this  was  one  of  his.  He  sprang  towards 
where  the  imp  sat,  but  the  latter  made  his  exit  on  one  side  of  the 
buggy,  as  Mr.  S.  approached  with  palpably  unfriendly  motives 
on  the  other.  A  juvenile  yell  of  satanic  glee,  a  wild  spring  in  the 
air,  a  dart  round  the  corner  from  where  he  had  just  made  his  ap- 
pearance, and  the  unprepossessing  youth  had  vanished  forever. 
His  employer  started  on  the  run  after  him,  but  a  slip  on  a  piece 
of  malicious  orange-peel,  and  a  sensation  of  something  giving 
way  somewhere  in  his  apparel,  decided  him  on  relinquishing  the 
idea  of  pursuit. 

Miss  Julietta  Plunk  was  finally  handed  in,  and  the  ride  began. 
Past  bricks  and  mortar,  and  paved  streets;  past  crowded  thor- 
oughfares, with  multitudes  of  gaily-dressed  pedestrians  promenad- 
ing for  enjoyment,  or  dashing  madly  along  on  business ;  now 
through  the  quarter  occupied  by  private  dwellings,  and  now  in  the 
midst  of  the  marts  of  commerce  ;  but  everywhere  noticing  that  the 
turnout  attracted  attention.  This  especially  was  the  case  when 
passing  stables  or  groups  apparently  formed  of  men  versed  in  the 
nature  and  training  of  horses ;  men  idly  lounging  at  cab-stands, 
-hack-drivers,  omnibus  men,  and  the  like ;  these,  especially,  as 
Mr.  S.  Speckle  mentally  observed. 

"The  wall-eye!"  thought  he.  "They  don't  see  one  like  it 
every  day." 

Insulting  remarks  met  his  ear  occasionally ;  questions  in  regard 
to  his  (Mr.  Speckle's)  destination  were  put  sometimes,  as  follows  : 

"  Drivin'  that  wall-hye  to  the  'oss  'ospital  ?  That  hanimal  go- 
ing to  his  own  funeral  ?"  and  the  like. 

Or  suggestions  of  an  ill-natured  tendency : 

"  Take  my  adwice  and  let  him  make  a  start  for  the  nearest 
bone-biler's ;  it'll  save  time  and  cartage." 

"  Professional  jealousy  !"  said  Mr.  Speckle.  "  They  don't  like 
to  see  a  fine  horse,  and  know  they  themselves  do  not  possess  it. 
It's  chagrin !"  And  Mr.  S.  shook  his  head  at  the  frailty  of  poor 
human  nature. 

He  essayed  to  drive  on  somewhat  faster,  but  the  wall-eye  was 
obstinate  and  refused  to  mend  his  pace. 

"Not  warmed  up  yet,"  he  thought. 

Mr.  Speckle  hesitated  to  apply  the  whip,  lest  the  fiery-spirited 
animal  should  start  oft"  at  her  fullest  speed,  and  render  holding  her 
in  a  matter  of  doubtful  nature.  He  determined  to  wait  till  arrived 
fairly  out  of  town  ere  risking  the  attempt. 

Ah,  ha!  Now  the  noisy,  rattling  streets  are  far  behind.  Now 
pretty  cottages,  and  verdant  landscapes,  and  hawthorn  hedges, 
and  gay  clover  patches  are  exchanged  for  them.  And  now  for  an 
exhibition  of  the  wall-eye's  mettle! 

"  Come  up,  sir  I" 

Stolid  indifference  on  the  wall-eye's  part. 

"  Come  up,  I  say  !" 

Wall-eye  keeping  the  oven  tenor  of  her  way  j  Speckle  not  quite 
excited,  but  rapidly  becoming  so. 

"  Will  you  come  up  V 

Wall-eye  evidently  wont.  The  driver  applies  the  whip  ;  ho 
might  as  well  tickle  her  with  a  wisp  of  hay.  In  fact,  the  whip  had 
the  effect  of  rendering  progress,  if  possible,  less  progressive  than 
before.  After  a  hard  struggle,  Mr.  Speckle  concludes  to  give  in 
despairingly,  and  the  wall-eye,  in  no  way  elated  by  the  triumphant 
issue,  jogs  on  at  the  old  rate.  Mr.  Speckle  thought  there  wasn't 
much  enjoyment  in  a  country  ride. 

After  a  trot — no,  not  quite  that — an  amble  of  some  four  hours, 
the  excursionists  halted  at  a  neat  little  country  tavern.  Their 
arrival  was  attended  with  the  usual  sensation  in  regard  to  horse 
and  vehicle.  Mr.  Speckle  ordered  dinner.  A  young  man  with 
muddy  boots  and  a  squint  {who  had  previously  taken  charge  of 
the  team),  received  the  order,  and  vanished  slowly.  Young  man 
with  muddy  boots  and  squint  re-appeared  with  the  cheerful  in- 
formation that  dinner  had  been  over  exactly  two  hours  and  twen- 
ty-five minutes ;  but  the  equestrians  could  be  supplied  with  some 
pie,  and  anything  they  liked  to  drink. 

Some  pie  and  something  to  drink  was  ordered.  Miss  Plunk  by 
this  time  not  at  all  conversational ;  Mr.  Speckle  more  satisfied 
than  ever  of  the  fact  that  there  was  not  much  enjoyment  in  a  coun- 
try ride  ;  drank  cold  brandy  punch  to  raise  his  spirits  ;  found  that 
it  only  succeeded  in  obscuring  his  vision.  It  began  to  rain  after 
an  interval ;  informed  Miss  Julietta  that  it  was — 
"  Or'y-a-show'r." 

Probably  intended  for  "  Only  a  shower ;"  a  piece  of  the  lemon- 
peel  contained  in  the  brandy-punch  being  at  that  moment  in  his 
mouth,  prevented  clear  enunciation.  Miss  Plunk,  moved  partly  by 
the  consideration  that  if  a  longer  delay  ensued,  both  the  storm  and 
the  difficulty  in  Mr.  Speckle's  speech  would  from  appearances  be 
continually  increasing,  and  the  result  be  a  practicable  impossibility 
of  reaching  home  at  all — suggested  their  return. 

Samuel  said  he  felt "  qui'  comf 'able  "  where  he  was  ;  but  further 
added,  that  if  Miss  Plunk  insisted,  he,  of  course,  could  have  no 
objection  to  offer  to  her  will.  Miss  Plunk  did  insist,  and  the 
order  was  issued  to  bring  the  buggy. 

Three  young  men  with  dirty  boots  and  a  squint  made  their  ap- 
pearance to  Mr.  Speckle,  and  in  three  voices  proclaimed  that  the 


buggy  was  ready.  That  gentleman  thought  the  triple  resemblance 
singular,  to  say  the  least,  but  banded  Miss  Plunk  out  without  re- 
mark. Through  the  rain  three  wall-eyed  mares  and  three  buggies 
were  indistinctly  visible.  He  appeared  in  some  mysterious  and 
unaccountable  manner  to  tumble  into  all  of  the  three  at  once,  and 
after  being  baffled  in  securing  two  out  of  three  pairs  of  reins,  seized 
the  latter  and  drove  off.  Then  somebody  appeared  to  issue 
out  into  the  road  and  inform  somebody  else  that  he  was  "going 
without  the  lady,"  which  necessitated  his  being  turned  round,  and 
resulted  in  the  discovery  that  Miss  Julietta  Plunk  had  been  totally 
forgotten ! 

Once  seated  in  the  vehicle,  that  injured  female  threw  herself 
back  in  the  corner,  and' sobbed  aloud  in  bitterness  of  heart,  Mr. 
Speckle  by  this  time  again  impressed  with  the  opinion  that  there 
was  really  very  little  enjoyment  in  a  country  ride.  He  was  oblivi- 
ous to  time  and  distance ;  but  felt  himself  at  length  aroused  from 
a  state  of  lethargy  by  the  notes  of  Julietta's  voice,  which  rather 
sharply  broke  the  intelligence  that  the  horse  was  not  going  at  all ! 

Fact — as  he  discovered  !  The  whip  was  applied,  but  resulted 
merely  in  his  dropping  it  out  in  the  mud.  Much  difficulty  attended 
getting  out  after  it ;  the  gratification  of  covering  Iris  gloves  with  a 
neat  coat  of  mud  alone  resulted  from  the  search,  and  he  was  fain 
to  give  it  up,  and  essay  to  lead  the  obstinate  animal  several  steps 
upon  her  way  ;  this  to  the  detriment  of  his  white  pantaloons.  The 
wall-eye,  after  some  consideration,  consented  to  proceed. 

Mr.  Speckle  re-mounted  and  took  the  reins.  The  wall-eyp  again 
stood  still !  Mr.  Speckle  threw  his  white  hat  at  it  in  despair ;  the 
latter  disappeared  instantly  in  the  darkness,  but  the  wall-eye  re- 
mained unmoved  by  this  demonstration.  Mr.  S.  Speckle  again 
was  driven  to  alight  and  plod  along  at  the  animal's  head  ;  and  this 
he  found  the  only  means  of  inducing  the  latter  to  move  a  solitary 
step  upon  the  way. 

Mr.  S.  Speckle  was  by  this  time  in  a  remarkably  chaotic  state 
of  mind,  and  fully  determined  on  the  point  that  there  wasn't  the 
least  enjoyment  in  a  country  ride.  It  was  quite  dark,  the  rain  de- 
scending in  torrents,  and  a  faint  doubt  uppermost  within  the  re-- 
cesses  of  his  brain  as  to  whether  he  wos  on  the  right  road  home. 
An  hour  more  passed ;  the  doubt  greatly  on  the  increase.  A  light 
appeared  ahead  ;  found  it  to  proceed  from  a  factor}7  for  smelting 
ore.  Hailed  with  extravagant  joy  by  Mr.  Speckle,  but  said  joy 
completely  damped  by  the  information  imparted  by  a  sulphurous- 
looking  personage  ;  said  information  being— 

"  You're  fifteen  mile  from  where  you  want  to  go,  and  comin 
away  from  it  as  fast  as  your  team'll  cany  you  !" 

Mr.  Speckle,  much  sobered  by  his  pedestrian  excursion,  gave 
up  in  despair  at  tins,  and  determined  that  country  rides  generally 
were  an  abomination  and  a  curse  ! 

To  relate  minutely  the  further  extent  of  his  misery,  would  he 
galling  to  both  the  writer  and  peruser.  What  need  to  be  told  of 
the  heavy  heart  with  which  the  wrall-eye  was  turned  around  to- 
wards the  city  ? — of  how  the  diabolical  animal  continued  obdurate, 
and  insisted  on  being  led  the  entire  fifteen  miles  home? — of  the 
weary  plod  through  mud  and  rain,  the  monotony  only  broken  by 
the  shrill  reproaches  of  the  female  in  the  buggy  ? — of  the  general, 
utter  and  complete  desolation  pervading  the  mind  of  the  miserable 
Speckle  1  Pity  drops  a  tear  of  sympathy  and  blots  the  record  out 
forever ! 

That  country  ride  cost  Mr.  Speckle  a  white  hat,  a  pair  of  trou- 
sers and  yellow  kid  gloves,  and  the  sum  in  money  of  eight  dollars 
and  seventy-five  cents.  Worse  than  this,  alas !  it  cost  him  Miss 
Julietta  Plunk  !  If  his  deadliest  enemy  would  at  any  time  seek 
to  probe  him  to  the  lowest  depths  of  his  soul,  ho  need  but  propose 
to  him  a  country  ride. 


LOVE  FOR  THE  DEAD. 

The  love  that  survives  the  tomb,  says  Irving,  is  one  of  the 
noblest  attributes  of  the  soul.  If  it  has  its  woes,  it  has  likewise  its 
delights  ;  and  when  the  overwhelming  flow  of  grief  is  calmed  into 
the  gentle  tear  of  recollection,  when  the  sudden  anguish  and  con- 
vulsed agony  is  over,  the  present  ruins  of  that  we  most  loved  are 
soficned  away  into  pensive  meditation  on  all  that  it  was  in  the  day 
of  its  loveliness.  Who  would  root  sorrow  from  the  heart,  though  it 
may  sometimes  throw  a  passing  cloud  over  the  bright  hour  of  gaiety, 
or  spread  a  deeper  sadness  over  the  hour  of  gloom  I  Yet  who  would 
exchange  it  for  the  song  of  pleasure  or  the  burst  of  revelry  1  No,  there 
is  a  voice  from  the  tomb  sweeter  than  song ;  there  is  a  remembrance 
of  the  dead  to  which  we  turn  even  from  the  charm  of  the  riving. 


A  REVOLUTION 
AMONG     THE     MAGAZINES. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  pay  three  dollars  to  obtain  a  first  class,  ele- 
gantly illustrated  and  carefully  edited  Magazine,  filled  with  original  reading 
of  the  most  entertaining  character. 

BALLOU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY 

has  opened  the  eyes  of  the  public  to  the  fact,  that  they  can  obtain  a  better 

Magazine  for  one  dollar  a  year  than  they  have  heretofore  been  charged  three 
dollars  for. 

"TOO  CHEAP!    TOO  CHEAP !1" 

cry  the  old  fngy  publishers.  "How  can  a  Magazine,  containing  one  hundred, 
pages  of  original  matter,  and  forty  or  fifty  illustrations  in  each  number,  be 

afforded  for  one  dollar  a  year,  or  at  ten  cents  by  the  single  number?" 

VERY  -E  ASI  LY     DONE! 

Step  into  our  publishing  and  printing-house,  aud  observe  our  facilities  for 
doing  business,  and  the  heavy  edition  we  print — nearly  82,000  copies — and 
you  will  understand  how  it  is  done,  and  that  it  pays  handsomely. 

w&Mk©ws>  m>@ML£m  m®mmnM^ 

is  printed  on  the  finest  of  paper,  being  the  cheapest  Magazine  in  the  world, 
and  containing  more  oiuginal  matter  than  any  other.  Never  meddling  with 
political,  sectional  or  sectarian  questions,  its  aim  is  to  make  home  cheerful 
and  happy.  Just  such  a  wort  as  any  father,  brother  or  friend  would  intro- 
duce to  the  family  circle. 

JUDGE    FOR   YOURSELF. 

{£r~  Enclose  one  dollar  in  a  letter  addressed  as  below,  and  the  Magazine 
will  be  sent  by  return  of  mail,  and  for  a  whole  year. 
No.  22  Winter  Street.  M-  M.  BALLOU,  Boston,  J"- 
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[Written  for  Dal 

Til  AT    G  UY    WOM  A  X. 

11V  Mil*.  M.  K.  ROBINSON. 
[CONCLUDED    i  ROM    PAGE   119.] 

Mrs.  Guy,  dressed  neatly  in  black  silk,  struck  anothcrvein  of 
Independence.  Then  was  no  servant  visible  j  she  itood  at  the 
hall  door  to  welcome  her  guests.  Individually,  aa  thoy  passed  in. 
our  room  was  nearly  filled,  when  Mrs.  Honeywell,  followed  by 
those  <if  her  " set,"  arrived  atthoscene  of  bar  late  discomfiture. 
Mrs.  Guy  run  horwitb  bex  usunl  urbanity,  apparently  entirely 
forgetful  that  anything  unploasanl  had  over  transpired  between 
them.  After  a  long  tarry  in  the  drossing-room,  rolling  curls, 
smoothing  laces,  and  laying  folds,  the  clique,  headed  bytjie  «s- 
sured  Honeywell,  made  q  dashing  entree  into  the  apartment  from 
whence  issued  ahum  of  voices.  What  s  sight  moi  bar  aston- 
ished gaze  I  Bad  a  small  miracle  been  .worked  before  bet  eyes, 
she  could  not  have  been  taken  more,  by  surprise.  It  seemed  as  if 
all  the  farm-houses,  work-houses,  and  hovels  in  the  country  bad 
discharged  their  inmates  into  thai  room.  The  blind  and  the  halt, 
the  young  and  the  aged,  the  homely  and  the  comely,  were  there. 

rnvitrtv's  representative  rami;  in  gar nts  garnished  with  patches, 

but  scrupulously  clean.  Boots  noi  French,  coats  not  broadcloth, 
with  skirts  and  without  skirts,  hats  and  heavers,  gowns  neither 
cashmere  nor  brocade,  but  more  antique  than  either,  and  bonnets, 
which  were  not  "  loves  of  bonnets,"  were  in  .Mrs.  Guy's  drawing- 
room.  Honest  farmers  and  sturdytroBchanics  shook  hands  and 
talked  earnestly  of  the  times.  Old  ladies,  with  their  knitting, 
chatted  cordially  with  each  other,  comparing,  in  undpr-tones,  the 
elegance  an. and  them  with  their  own  humble  homes.  Children 
laughed  cheerily,  peered  into  the  faces  of  the  pictures  on  the  walls, 
examined  themselves  curiously  in  the  long  mirrors,  laid  their  little 
brown  hands  wondcringly  on  the  life-like  flowers  in  the  soft  car- 
pet as  if  to  pluck  them,  and  never  wearied  of  admiring  the  "  little 
men  and  women  in  the  corners,"  as  they  denominated  the  statu- 
ettes. There  was  nothing  indecorous  or  repulsive  to  be  seen  or 
heard.  Each  seemed  happy  in  his  or  her  way,  and  not  unappre- 
eiative  of  the  kindness  of  the  heart  that  had  planned  this  plea- 
sure. Ungainly  figures  were  there,  and  some  hard-visaged  faces; 
hnt  it  was  only  a  grotesque  assemblage  of  persons,  all  of  whom, 
to  judge  of  external  signs,  were  enjoying  themselves  to  the  utmost, 
without  jealousy  or  envy. 

Mrs.  Honeywell  glanced  doubtfully  at  her  own  rich  dress  and 
hor  daughter's  pink  satin.  Was  anything  more  unfortunate  ! 
What  did  all  this  portend  ?  Did  Mrs.  Guy  mean  to  insult  them  ? 
The  hum  of  voices  ceased ;  all  eyes  were  turned  upon  the  fash- 
ionablo  ladies,  who  felt  much  more  out  of  place  than  then-  hum- 
ble brothers  and  sisters  beside  them.  And  where  was  the  whimsi- 
cal Mrs.  Guy,  meantime  i  0,  here  and  there,  with  a  smile  for 
one,  a  kind  word  for  another,  astonishing  Mrs.  Honeywell,  as  well 
as  her  less  critical  auditors,  by  her  skill  in  playing  the  piano-forte 
for  the  amusement  of  her  juvenile  guests.  That  lady  and  her 
contemporaries  were  not  talkative.  The  unfortunate  tableaux 
had  crushed  all  desire  for  show  and  sensation.  With  blank  faces 
and  depressed  spirits  they  watched  the  gradual  renewal  of  social- 
ity in  the  motley  group,  speaking  to  none  outside  their  circle,  and 
gathering  their  robes  of  silk  and  velvet  about  them,  as  if  fearful 
of  contamination.  Mrs.  Guy,  finding  them  unwilling  to  be  pleased, 
and  disinclined  to  be  happy,  left  them  to  their  reflections,  winch 
proved  so  disagreeable  that  they  soon  retired,  casting  wishful 
glances  in  the  direction  of  the  dining-room. 

Refreshments  were  served  early,  the  thoughtful  host  remember- 
ing that  an  early  leave-taking  was  desirable.  With  the  assistance 
of  Edward  Somers,  who  somehow  happened  to  be  present,  every 
want  was  attended  to,  and  every  known  wish  gratified.  Glad 
faces,  sparkling  eyes,  and  merry  laughs  were  universal.  Many  a 
weary,  sorrow-laden  heart  was  made  joyous  that  night.  Many 
poverty-stricken  ones  fared  sumptuously  for  once  in  their  lives. 
Many  half-fed  boys  and  girls  crammed  themselves  with  nice  things, 
wishing  they  could  have  such  every  day,  and  wondering  if  some 
good  fairy  did  not  bring  the  nuts  and  apples  to  the  "  great  house." 
And  a  good  fairy  did  preside  over  the  whole;  one  who  felt 
more  genuine  satisfaction  at  witnessing  so  much  real  enjoyment 
than  she  would  in  giving  a  dozen  modern  parties  to  people  who 
meet  to  talk  meaningless  nothings,  and  make  a  show  of  wealth. 

A  second  time  Mrs.  Guy's  carriage  went  on  its  no  longer  mys- 
terious journeys,  carrying  its  freight  of  happiness  to  humble 
homes  ;  and  when  the  last  one  had  gone,  Mrs.  Guy,  with  blessings 
from  aged  lips  still  ringing  in  her  ears,  sat  down  to  think  of  the 
ray  of  sunshine  she  had  thrown  across  the  life-paths  of  a  few  of 
her  lowly  brothers  and  sisters.  She  was  aroused  from  reflection 
by  a  light  knock  at  the  door.  At  the  words  "  Come  in,"  Edward 
Somers  entered. 

"  Your  guests  are  all  safe  at  home,  Mrs.  Guy.     I  only  called 
to  inform  you  of  their  arrival,  and  bid  you  good-night,"  he  said. 
"  Which  I  have  to  thank  my  faithful  ambassador  for.     Come, 
Edward — Mr.  Somers,  have  we  not  had  a  good  time  ?" 

"  I  think  we  have  ;  good  times  are  a  natural  consequence  of 
good  actions,  you  know." 

"There — thank  you — that  will  do,"  returned  Mrs.  Guy,  laugh- 
ingly, pushing  a  chair  towards  him.  "Sit  down  a  moment.  I 
feel  egotistical  just  now;  I  want  to  talk  of  myself." 

There  never  was  a  better  chance  for  a  compliment,  but  Edward 
Somers  was  strangely  embarrassed  :  he  seated  himself  in  silence. 
"  Your  mother  was  here  to-day." 
"  I  feared  as  much,"  he  rejoined,  with  a  troubled  look. 
"I  did  not  like  her  tone  and  manner.     I  frankly  tell  von  that 
she  went  away  as  ignorant  of  what  she  wished  to  know  as  when 


Bhecame.     Had  she  approached  i liflercntly,  I  think  I  should 

have  I-  en  a a©  ■■    ■  I  am  not  amiable,  Mi 

"  My  mothi  i    I :■    .  !  "■  ■    i   you   ran  t   pardon   her 

ha   fin' 

"  Willingly.  Bui  do  yon  know  that  I  mean  to  tell  you  what 
everybody  ix  wishing  to  know,"  she  continued  in  a  light  tone. 

"  Von  are  very  kind,  Mrs.  Guy  ;    I  do  not  deserve  the  honor." 

"  ( t,  yes  yon  do,  or  1  should  nol  honor  you  !  Bui  first  tell  me, 
frankly,  if  you  have  not  felt  some  curiosity  to  know  more  of  my 
history  '" 

"  I  have,  Mrs.  Guy  j  I  do  not  wish  to  disguise  it,"  he  answered, 

blushing  at  finding  the  great  wish  of  hifl  heart  & 

"There  i*  no  need — no  need.  I  can  understand  it.  But  I 
shall  tell  you,  voluntarily,  what  many  have  Bought  to  know,  be- 
cause  yon  have  taken  me  as  I  am,  and  never  obtruded  upon  iub- 
jecta  which  I  chose  to  keep  private.  1  respect  this  consideration 
and  forbearance  bo  mtimh,  that  I  shall  try  to  repay  it,  in  part,  by 
telling  you  something  about  tin;  'peculiar  Mrs.  Guy.J  1  have  a 
habit  of  coming  to  the  poini  at  once  ;  therefore  I  need  not  waste 
n  quantity  Of  words  in  telling  a  short  Story.  My  father  had  a 
vci'y  dear,  dear  friend,  who  professed  himself  tinder  lasting  obli 
gations  to  him  for  favors  received  in  his  younger  days.  This 
friend  had  a  son,  and  it  came  to  be  the  one  great  wish  of  my 
father's  lift  that  that  -on  and  myself  should  be  united  in  marriage. 
This  may  or  may  not  have  been  a  wise  desire;  1  have  no  dispo- 
sition to  judge  the  motives  of  the  kindest  or  parents.  But  his 
choice  was  not  mine;  I  opposed  it.  And  it  was  not  until  he  lay 
upon  his  death-bed  that  1  gave  up  my  own  will  and  consented  to 
his  darling  wish.  We  were  married  by  his  bedside — I  a  girl  of 
eighteen  and  he  a  man  of  thirty.  My  father  died,  happy  ;  Hived, 
miserable.  My  husband  made  no  effort  to  induce  me  to  like  him, 
and  a  few  months  brought  about  plenty  of  unhappiness  and  re- 
prntings  on  both  sides.  He  was  sorry  he  was  a  husband,  and  I 
regretted  being  a  wife;  so  we  mutually  agreed  upon  a  separation, 
and  in  due  time  the  law — that  great  nullifier  of  vows — freed  us 
from  marriage  bonds.  I  took  my  mother's  name,  and  forgot  my 
unpleasant  matrimonial  experience  as  fast  as  I  could.  My  quon- 
dam husband  has  since  been  hit  by  Cupid's  shaft,  and  has  bound 
himself  again  in  Hymen's  chains.  I  wish  him  well.  So  you  per- 
ceive, my  friend,"  she  added  gaily,  "that  there  is  little  of  the  ex- 
tremely shocking  or  the  highly  culpable  connected  with  the 
redoubtable  Mrs.  Guy." 

Edward  Somers  raised  his  head,  and  looked  inexpressibly 
relieved. 

"  You  have  made  me  very  happy,  Mrs.  Guy,"  he  said,  warmly. 

"  Then  you  are  made  happy  very  easily,  I  think,"  responded 
the  lady. 

"And  a  word  more  from  your  lips,"  he  went  on  to  say,  in  a 
half-hesitating,  uncertain  tone,  "  would  enable  me  to  remain  so. 
May  1 — may  I — " 

"  Certainly  yon  may  !"  interrupted,  or  rather  assisted  Mrs.  Guy, 
frankly  giving  the  young  man  her  hand,  mid  smiling  very  gra- 
ciously and  encouragingly. 

Reader,  let  us  leave  them  alone.  In  particular  cases,  more 
than  two  is  one,  or  more,  too  many ;  and  Edward  Somers  will, 
undoubtedly,  say  much  that  will  interest  no  one  but  Mrs.  Guy  and 
himself,  love-making  being  essentially  a  private  matter. 

Mrs.  Somers  soon  took  Edward  to  task.  She  had  heard  of  the 
scandalous  doings  at  the  "great  house;"  how  her  son  had  dis- 
graced bis  family  by  countenancing  the  unbecoming  conduct  of 
"  that  odious  Guy  woman  ;"  how  she  had  added  insult  to  injury  in 
the  treatment  of  her  equals  and  superiors  by  bringing  them  into 
contact  with  paupers  and  beggars  and  clod-hoppers  ;  how  he  had 
encouraged  her  disgraceful  proceedings,  and  lowered  himself  in 
the  estimation  of  respectable  people  by  wheeling  about  the  rub- 
bish of  community  in  a  satin-lined  carriage,  at  her  nod  and  beck. 
She  had  said  it  was  scandalous,  she  would  make  it  more  emphatic, 
it  was  outrageous  !     She  queried  what  would  come  next. 

41 1  will  tell  you  what  will  come  next,  my  dear  mother,"  re- 
sponded the  young  man,  with  an  equanimity  greatly  in  contrast 
with  Mrs.  Somers's  heated,  flurried  manner.  "A  wedding  will 
come  next,  I  verily  believe.  I  like— nay,  I  love  this  Mrs.  Guy, 
and  she  has  promised  to  be  my  wife." 

"  To  be  your  wife !  That  hat-wearing,  boot-clumping,  spade- 
driving,  horse-racing,  broom-carrying,  window-washing,  finger- 
snapping  woman,  your  wife  !  Edward  Somers,  you  must  be 
insane  !"  exclaimed  the  maternal  lips,  with  a  marvellous  rapidity 
of  utterance. 

Edward  smilingly  shook  his  head,  as  it  doubting  the  charitable 
supposition. 

"  Do  you  know  who  you  have  fallen  in  love  with  ?"  pursued 
Mrs.  Somers,  emphasizing  the  fourth  and  the  three  last  words 
peculiarly,  looking  compassionately  on  the  victim  of  woman's  arts. 

"  Why  not,  mother  ?  Mrs.  Virginia  Guy  of  Boston,  formerly 
of  the  South." 

"  No,  my  son  ;  this  unscrupulous  character  who  has  inveigled 
you  into  a  promise  of  marriage,  is,  according  to  her  own  admis- 
sion, neither  a  widow  nor  a  married  woman.  I  leave  you  to 
judge  of  the  morality  of  your  wife  elect — " 

"  Wife  elect!"  said  a  hasty  voice.     "  Who  talks  of  a  wife  i" 

"  Your  own  son,  Edward,"  answered  Mrs.  Somers. 

"  Why — who — what !  Didn't  you  say,  Ned,  you  hadn't  given 
the  subject  of  marriage  a  moment's  thought  ?"  demanded  Mr. 
Somers,  puzzled  at  what  he  heard. 

"  And  I  spoke  the  truth  ;  for  I  had  not,  then,  sir." 

"  And  didn't  yon  promise  me  to  fall  in  love  with  that  young 
lady  I  mentioned,  you  young  scamp  '."  pursued  the  gentleman, 
adjusting  his  gold-bowed  eyes,  and  eyeing  Edward  keenly. 

"I  fear,  sir,  that  your  memory  is  treacherous;  I  promised  to 
try  to  like  her." 


"And  yon  have  made  that  im]  lebody 

..    .  '.'■     |,  who 

"  Nobody  but  that  Guy  woman  I  Bomers,  not  retj 

graciously. 

she  spoke  before  Edward  could  reply. 

"  Tlutt  uho?"  re] i'  b'ng  grammatieal 

and  all  other  rule*  in  Ids  efforts  to  exchange  uncertainty  for 
certainty. 

"  Mr-.    Guy— Mr-.    Virginia  Gny,  mother   mean*,  I   FUppow," 
Iward,  *' tliongh  her  prejudice  leads  to  the  ate  of  a  title 
rawer  questionable  in  point  oi  courtesy." 

"  Our  neighbor,  Ned  ':' 

Nod  bowed. 

Mr.  Somen  reflected  s  moment,  wtul  -  regarded 

him  attentively,  as  if  querying  whether  be  would  not  threaten  to 
disinherit  him  on  tin*  -pot. 

"To  -peak  frankly,  my  boy,  I'm  disappointed,"  be  com: 
"  My  friend  and  hi*  niece  are  to  vi-ii  u-  tluS  week,  I  learn  from  a 

letter  received  to-day,  and  I  hoped  you  would  rentatn  fancy  free 
until  her  coming.     Her  name  hap  Co- 

incidence, that.    But  what1  }  e.    t  haven't  met  this 

Mrs.  Gny  fairly  face  t<>  f'i";  once  :  I  don't  even  know  how  she 
looks ;  I  haven't  spoken  a  word  to  her,  but  I  believe  I  shall  like 
her,  nevertheless.  Shu  isn't  afraid  of  a  cpider,  and  doesn't  stream 
if  a  dog  looks  at  her.  I  shall  like  ber,  I  know  I  shall.  Give  mo 
your  hand,  Ned  ;   I  wish  you  joy  !" 

Mr.  Somen  grasped  hi*  son's  hand  and  ahook  it  energetically. 

"You  wish  him  joy,  do  you,  Mr.  8omers  '"  -aid  Mrs.  Somen, 
addressing  her  husband  in  a  tone  made  up  of  vexation,  chagrin, 
and  a  moiety  of  contempt. 

"Yes,  mother,  why  not  V  he  responded,  good  natnredly. 

"I  am  not  your  mother,  Mr.  Somers.  I  wish  you  would  be 
induced  to  call  me  by  my  proper  name,"  said  the  irate  lady,  add- 
ing, "  and  in  relation  to  wishing  your  son  joy,  you  should — " 

The  remark  was  cut  short  by  the  entrance  of  a  lady  an 
tleman,  whom  Mr.  Somers  greeted  warmly,  and  presented  to  his 
wife  and  afterwards  to  Edward. 

"  Mother — Mrs  Somers,  speak  to  Hiss  Evclcth.  Ned,  where 's 
your  gallantry  ?  Reach  the  lady  a  chair,"  said  Mr.  Somers,  sur- 
prised at  the  bewildered  and  motionless  appearance  of  his  usually 
polite  wife  and  courteous  son.  The  latter  was  the  first  to  recover 
his  self-possession. 

"  Virginia — Mrs.  Guy,  I  do  not  understand — "  he  stammered. 

"  Eveleth,  if  you  please.  Guy  was  my  husband's  name ;  I 
shall  ignore  it,  henceforth,"  said  Mrs.  Guy,  for  it  was  the  verit- 
able Mrs.  Guy. 

"  What !  you  married,  Miss  Eveleth  ?  I  never  heard  of  it. 
And  you  know  Edward,  also?  I  never  was  so  mystified  in  my 
life!"  exclaimed  poor  Mr.  Somers,  despairing  of  understanding 
the  meaning  glances  now  freely  exchanged  between  his  son  and 
the  lady. 

"  You  are  not  very  neighborly,"  she  hastened  to  say,  "or  yon 
would  have  recognized  in  the  eccentric  Mrs.  Guy  the  Miss  Eve- 
leth of  earlier  days.  I  fear  I  have  shocked  you,  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  my  good  neighbors,  by  my  outlandish  habits." 

The  speaker  glanced  archly  at  Mrs.  Somers. 

Mx.  Somers  occupied  himself  in  studying  her  features  and 
ejaculating,  "  How  curious  !"  while  Mr.  Manning,  the  lady's  rel- 
ative, rehearsed,  for  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated,  such  portions 
of  her  history  as  the  reader  already  knows.  She  had  resumed 
her  late  husband's  name  for  a  brief  season,  to  gratify  a  whim  of 
her  own,  which  had  for  its  foundation  a  desire  for  a  quiet  sojourn 
in  a  pleasant  country  village,  unattended  by  the  notoriety  which 
beset  the  movements  of  the  wealthy  Mrs  Eveleth,  and  a  wish  to 
be  free  awhile  from  the  conventionalities  of  city  life.  Perhaps  a 
lurking  hope  that  she  might  find  a  sympathetic  spirit,  unbiased  by 
selfishness  and  unattracted  by  wealth,  influenced  her  movements 
somewhat.  At  any  rate,  Edward  Somers  had  no  reason  to  regret 
that  he  was  engaged  to  a  lady  of  twenty-two,  well  educated,  high- 
ly accomplished,  and  made  very  wealthy  by  the  recent  decease  of 
a  maiden  aunt. 

Mr.  Somers  was  in  high  glee.  To  shake  hands  again  with  fifed 
and  kiss  his  prospective  daughter-in-law,  was  the  work  of  a  mo- 
ment. It  was  curious,  he  protested,  that  cverytliing  should  como 
out  so  fortunate.  Virginia  had  changed  considerably,  to  be  sure, 
but  if  he  hadn't  been  an  old  stupid  he  should  have  known  her. 
Served  him  right,  for  not  being  more  polite  and  neighborly.  Ned, 
lucky  dog,  had  played  his  cards  better,  and  was  winning  his  hon- 
ors without  question.  If  a  good-looking  woman,  free,  and  worth 
sixty  thousand  dollars  or  more,  chose  to  mam-  lum,  it  was  good 
enough  fur  him.     He  didn't  pity  him  an  atom. 

Edward  Somers  and  Virginia  Guy  were  wedded  very  quietly  in 
church,  one  evening  soon  after,  and  retired  to  the  "great  house," 
without  show  or  parade.  It  was  a  nine  days'  wonder  to  the  vil- 
lagers, and  then  it  gave  place  to  something  else.  Fanny  Somers 
was  very  happy.  She  rode  after  the  splendid  black  horses  very 
often,  and  enjoyed  herself  to  her  heart's  content.  And  what  shall 
we  say  of  Mrs.  Somers  ?  Completely  at  fault  in  her  speculations, 
she  very  gracefully  changed  her  course  to  suit  the  general  current. 
Sixty-  thousand  dollars  proved  a  balm  of  Gilead  for  her  wounded 
"  propriety."  She  never  spoke  of  Virginia  as  "  that  Guy  woman  " 
again.  "  My  son's  wife  "  was  substituted,  which,  assuredly,  had  a 
better  sound.  By  degrees  she  overcame  her  tin fonnded  prejudices, 
and  learned  to  love  her  daughter-in-law,  distinguishing  the  good 
heart  and  clear  head  even  if  overshadowed  by  an  "immense  hat.' 

Edward  Somers  and  his  bride  reside  in  the  city  in  the  winter 
season,  but  when  the  soft  winds  and  the  warm  sunshine  come,  they 
return  to  the  "  great  house,"  happy  in  past  reminiscences  and  pres- 
ent realities ;  while  Mr.  Somers  drops  in  occasionally  to  ask  Ned 
if  he  has  changed  his  opinion  respecting  "independent  women.' 
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HON.  GEORGE  LUNT. 

Tho  accompanying  portrait  was  drawn  expressly  for 
us   by  Mr.  Charles  Barry,  from  an  excellent  dugucrrc- 
otypo  reeontly  taken  by  Mossrs.  Masury,  Silsboo  &  Case. 
It  has  been  well  engraved,  and  wc  consider  it  a  correct 
likeness  of  tho  original.     George  Lunt,  who  is  now  in 
tho  prime  of  life,  and  full  of  intellectual  and  physical 
vigor,  was  born  in  Newburyport,  in  this  State,  and  edu- 
cated in  Cambridge.     After  his  graduation  at  Harvard, 
ho  studied   law  and  commenced   practice  in  his  native 
town.     While  engaged  in  preparing  for  the  bar,  he  was 
principal  of  the  Newburyport  High  School,  and  is  affec- 
tionately rcmemberod  by  his  old  pupils  as  an  efficient, 
careful  and   kind   instructor.     His  assistant  teacher  at 
that  time,  about  1826  or  1827,  was  Albert  Pike,  a  gifted 
poet  like  Mr.  Lunt,  now  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  poli- 
tician in  Arkansas.     The  toga  yielded  for  a  timo  to  the 
sword,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Pike,  and  his  military  ardor 
carried  him  to  the  field  of  Buena  Vista,  at  the  head  of  a 
fine  squadron  of  cavalry.   About  the  date  to  which  we  re- 
ferred, Mr,  Lunt  had  the  usual  compliment  paid  to  rising 
young  men,  in  being  selected  as  a  fourth  of  July  orator, 
and  acquitted  himself  to  the  satisfaction  of  an  apprecia- 
tive audience.     As  a  lawyer,  he  was  noted  for  his  stern 
integrity,  urbanity  and  sound  judgment.     In  1843  he 
removed  to  Boston,  and  in  the  following  year  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Taylor,  U.  S.  District  Attorney  for 
Massachusetts,  an  office  which  he  filled  with  ability  and 
honor  until  1853,  when  he  resigned.     He  has  since  de- 
voted himself  to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  has 
recently,  wc  learn,  become  connected  with  the  editorial 
department  of  the  Boston  Courier.     He  has  served  the 
people  of  this  State  both  as  representative  and  senator, 
being,  when  first  chosen,  one  of  the  youngest  members 
of  the  Massachusetts  Senate.     While  in  the  legislature 
he  exerted  a  powerful  influence,  and  his  speeches  were 
always  listened  to  with  pleasure  and  attention.      His 
commanding  presence  and  dignified  manner,  tempered 
by  urbanity,  were  well  calculated  to  render  an  impression 
upon  a  public  body,  while  his  learning,  ability,  his  manli- 
ness, and  directness  of  purpose,  with  his  high  sense  of 
honor,  secured  for  him  the  respect  of  even  bitter  political 
opponents.     Throughout  his  whole  public  course  he  has 
never  stooped  to  the  low  arts  by  which  some  men  attain 
influence  and  power.     In  the  arena  of  politics  his  arras 
were  spotless,  and  the  purity  of  his  private  life  was  re- 
flected in  the  stainless  integrity  of  his  public  career.    We 
chanced  the  other  day  to  take  up  an  old  volume  which  had  passed 
from  Mr.  Lunt's  possession,  in  which  we  found  annexed  to  his 
name  the  noble  motto — **  Malo  mori  quam  fcedari."     The  date  was 
1829 — and  that  sentiment  seems  to  have  governed  him  throughout 
his  life.     Throughout  all  he  has  written,  the  refined,  chivalric  sen- 
timent of  honor  runs  like  a  golden  thread,  giving  the  key-note  to 
all  his  utterances.     An  unsullied  reputation  he  has  deservedly 
earned.     His  name  is  connected  with  no  mean  or  doubtful  act, 
and  his  biography,  when  written,  will  be  that  of  a  high-minded 
and  honest  man.     To  very  many  of  our  readers  Mr.  Lunt  is 
probably  known  chiefly  as  a  poet,  and  as  such  he  holds  an  honor- 
able rank  among  the  writers  of  New  England.     He  has  found 
time,  amidst  the  cares  of  office  and  of  a  jealous  and  exacting  pro- 
fession, to  write  much  and  to  write  well.     His  earliest  production, 
the  "  Grave  of  Byron,"  a  poem  in  the  Spenserian  stanza,  was 
written  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  since  he  has  contributed  largely 


imago  of  its  author,  candid,  manly  and  unaffected.  As 
a  specimen  of  the  stylo  of  his  minor  poems,  wc  subjoin 
the  following,  entitled — 

THE  LYRE  AND  THE  SWORD. 

Tho  freeman's  glittering  sword  be  blest, — 

Forever  blest  the  freeman's  lyre, — 
That  rings  upon  the  tyrant's  crest, 

Tnis  stirs  the  heart  like  living  fire: 
Well  can  he  wield  the  shining  brand, 
Who  battles  for  his  native  land; 

But  when  his  fingers  swei'p  the  chords 
That  summon  heroes  to  the  fray, 

They  gather  at  the  feast  of  swords, 
Like  mountain  eagles  to  their  prey! 

And  mid  the  vales  and  swelling  hills 

That  sweetly  bloom  in  Freedom's  land, 
A  living  spirit  breathes  and  fills 

The  freeman's  heart  and  nerves  his  hand; 
For  the  bright  soil  that  gave  him  birth, 
The  home  of  all  he  loves  on  earth, — 

For  //its,  when  Freedom's  trumpet  calls, 
He  waves  on  high  his  sword  of  fire, — 

For  this,  amidst  his  country's  halls 
Forever  strikes  the  freeman's  lyre  ! 

His  burning  heart  he  may  not  lend 

To  serve  a  doting  despot's  away, — 
A  suppliant  knee  he  will  not  bend 

Before  these  things  of  "  brass  and  clay :" 
"When  wrong  and  ruin  call  to  war, 
He  knows  the  summons  from  afar; 

On  high  his  glittering  sword  he  waves, 
And  myriads  feel  the  freeman's  fire, 

While  he.  around  their  fathers'  graves, 
Strikes  to  old  strains  the  freeman's  lyre! 


HON.    GEORGE   LUNT. 


to  the  stores  of  American  literature.  Among  his  poetical  produc- 
tions, are  the  "Age  of  Gold,"  published  in  1 843 ;  "  Catiline,"  1 845  ; 
"The  Dove  and  the  Eagle,"  1851  ;  "Lyric  Poems,"  1854,  and 
"Julia,"  1855.  In  1855  he  published  a  novel  called  " Eastford, 
or  Household  Sketches,"  under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Westley 
Brooke,"  and  in  the  present  year  a  book  entitled  "  Three  Eras  of 
New  England,  and  other  papers."  Mr.  Lunt's  poetry  is  charac- 
terized by  pure  and  lofty  sentiment,  correct  versification,  a  tender 
sympathy  with  nature  and  humanity,  and  a  powerful  command  of 
language.  It  contains  nothing  startling  or  spasmodic,  no  efforts 
at  dramatic  effect,  and  belongs  rather  to  the  refined  school  of 
Campbell  and  Rogers,  than  to  that  of  their  successors.  There  is 
no  coinage  of  new  words,  no  glitter  of  conceits  to  trick  out  poverty 
of  thought,  no  charlatanry — in  a  word,  nothing  but  pure,  vigorous 
Saxon,  clothing  pure  and  beautiful  thoughts.  Art  infallibly  re- 
produces the  artist,  and  in  Mr.  Lunt's  poetry  we  see  reflected  the 


"LOVE  LIGHTENS  LABOR." 

The  fine  engraving  herewith  presented,  is  an  accurate 
copy  of  a  fine  painting  by  a  distinguished  English  artist, 
J.  II.  Mole,  and  the  design  is  very  pretty  and  effective. 
A  cart  is  being  loaded  up  with  peat,  and  the  "  bonnie 
Highland  lass  "  in  the  foreground  is  about  to  carry  her 
basket  alone  to  swell  its  contents,  when  a  "  bonnie  braw 
John  Hielandman"  steps  up  and  offers  his  assistance. 
It  is  thus  that  "  love  lightens  labor."  Upon  the  first  im- 
pression we  received,  from  the  action  and  situation  of  tho 
figures,  we  confess  that  we  entertained  some  injurious 
suspicions  of  Johnny  Scot  being  a  thorough  gentleman. 
We  thought  the  artist  intended  that  he  should  he  under- 
stood to  be  a  sly  fellow,  who  merely  lends  a  hand  to  one 
side  of  the  basket  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  a  little  chat 
and  pleasant  banter  with  the  damsel.  We  endeavored,  however, 
to  invest  the  action  with  as  much  of  romance  as  possible,  es- 
pecially upon  observing  that  he  takes  the  considerably  lower  side, 
and  that  if  they  carry  the  burden  between  them  to  the  cart,  their 
relative  positions  will  be  the  same,  and  Johnny  consequently  bear 
by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  weight.  Still  we  felt  some  little 
reservation,  which,  upon  reflection,  we  have  no  doubt  was  com- 
pletely unjustifiable ;  for  Mr.  Mole,  in  all  probability,  knows  tho 
worthy  Scot  to  be  a  model  of  knighthood,  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche, 
and  that  he  is  about  to  swing  the  basket  on  to  his  own  shoulders, 
and  of  course  he — or  rather  the  aforesaid  "  love  " — will  make  light 
of  it;  and  the  highly-gratified  smile. of  the  "bonnie  lassie"  her- 
self seems  to  intimate  that  she  is  no  stranger  to  the  illusion.  The 
little  "  make-believe "  peat  fire  is  ignited,  we  suppose,  to  try  its 
properties  as  fuel ;  for  between  the  "  love  "  and  the  "  labor  "  this 
happy  couple  must  surely  be  sufficiently  warm. 


LOVE    LIGHTENS   LABOR. 
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TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

Traveller— The  CnnipuKim  about  Koine  in  wtill  very  unhealthy,  and  great 
caution  Diunt  be  observed  In  vl»ltiiig  It  In  huuinur,  1U  Insalubrity  1*  aup- 
posed  by  Howe  Keologlcta  to  arlmi  from  u  thin  ntruta  of  noinc  kind  of  fron- 

utiiim  or  ferruginous  rend  n  little  distance  from  tin-  earth's  rorftav.  which, 

by  preventing  the  percolation  of  the  water,  caui-os  great  evaporation  and 

exhalation  during  the  hut  WMQDI. 
Mrs.  K.  8.,  filed  ford. — The  first  roach  In  Knghiud  made  ltHiippcnruucelti  1W13. 
L.  P.— The  medicinal  aloe  In  cut  in  the  month  of  Mimh  In  the  Inland  of  liar- 

biulocs.     Thu  leaves  aro  cut  oil  DlOfO  to  the  stem,  und  M  disponed  that  the 

Juice   runs  out  into   (ni..        It  is  exposed  to  heat  hi  copper  boilers  until  It 

acquire*  the  consistency  of  honey, 
IMQDIKBB. — At  Biishirc  in  Persia  the  locusts  gathered  from   the  plains,  after 

being  brought  there  by  a  southeast  wind,  and  having  been  Milled  and  dried, 

are  sold  in  the  bazaar*  at  food  for  the  poorer  classes. 
Si'OIitsman.— Digging   pita   for  caiehing  wild  animals  was  among  the  earliest 

devices  of  hunters,  and  I*  practised  pretty  extensively  by  the  Hottentots. 

Lions,  tigers,  buffaloes,  etc.,  are  entrapped  by  then  menus. 
Co  stum  (ill,— The  sash  of  the  Turks  turban  Is  white  linen,  that  of  the  Persian's 

rod  woolen.     These  are  the  distinguishing  murks  of  their  different  religious. 

The  Turks  are  uf  thu  sect  of  Omar,  the  Persians  of  thu  sect  of  All. 
Kkaukr, — lioileau,  the  French  poet,  wrote  very  slowly.     It  is  calculated   that 

bo  only  wrote  seven  thousand  lines  of  poetry  in  forty-live  years;  being  two 

and  ahull  day  i  lor  each  line. 
Miss  V,  C. — Tho  princess  Beatrice.  Queen  Victoria's  Infant,  was  baptized  with 

water  from  the  river  Jordan,  presented  for  the  purpose  by  Captain  Geoffrey 

Nightingale,  of  the  Hyderabad  (Boat  India)  cavalry. 
Emma  B. — "  Jessie  "  and  "  Janet"  are  both  so-called  diminutives  of  "  Jane." 
V.  8. — Tho  law  of  England   does  not  acknowledge   the  marriage  of  a  widow 

with  the  brother  of  her  deceased  husband  as  legal. 
M-  C. — The  Cambridge  horse  railroad   passes     Longfellow's  residence.      The 

house  is  little  changed  In  external   appearance  since  it  was  occupied  by 

Gvu.  Washington  as  Ms  bead-quarters. — Epes  Sargent  resides  in  Roxbury. 
Tukm'IM. — In  the  records  of  the  town  of  Stratford,  England,  the  name  of  the 

great  dramatist's  family  in  spelled  *'  SbakBpere."     This  is  insisted  on  by 

many  as  the  correct  Orthography. 
L.  P. — Softening  of  the  brain  is  produced  by  absorption  of  lead  into  the  sys- 
tem in  consequence  of  the  occupation  of  thu  patient.  It  is  to  be  desired  that 

white  lead  should  be  dispensed  with  as  a  pigment,  if  zinc  white,  which  is 

harmless,  can  be  made  as  effective. 
Student. — Sir  John  Herscholl  says  that,  "  by  far  the  most  remarkable  comet 

which  has  been  seen  during  the  preseut  century,  is  that  which  appeared  in 

the  spring  of  1S43,  and  whose  tail  became  visible  in  the  twilight  of  the  17th 

of  March,  in  England,  as  u  great  beam  of  nebulous  light,  extending  from 

a  point  above  the  western  horizon,  through  the  stars  of  Eridanus  and 

Lepus,  under  the  belt  of  Orion." 
Q  uuum. — Mallebrauche,  though  a  pleasing  and  distinguished  writer,  was  not 

a  sound  metaphysician,     Ilis  idealism  approaches  nearest  to  that  of  Bishop 

Berkeley. 
Maria  W. — It  is  said  that  Joan  of  Arc  never  shed  blood  with  her  own  hands, 

though  she  exposed  herself  in  battle  at  the  bead  of  her  troopa. 


The  Crops. — We  learn  from  a  carefully  prepared  statement, 
gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  published  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce,  that  the  average  crops  of  all  staples  this  year 
will  be  unusually  large  and  excellent. 

«  *■—  * 

"  The  Weekly  Novelette." — This  little  clipper  craft  is  out- 
sailing the  entire  literary  fleet.  Beautifully  illustrated  and  crowded 
with  original  tales  and  sketches,  it  is  a  great  favorite.  Tor  sale 
everywhere  for  you?-  cents. 


Music  Mad. — There  seems  to  be  a  brass  band  epidemic  in 
Now  York  just  now.  Heaven  save  the  mark !  Where  do  the 
'spirants  practice  ? 


SPLINTERS. 


....  The  wheat  crop  of  this  year  will  be,  on  the  whole,  the 
largest  ever  garnered  in  this  country. 

....  There  are  said  to  be  more  families  remaining  in  town  this 
summer  than  there  ever  were  before. 

....  A  man  by  the  name  of  Buffum,  seventy-five  years  old, 
lately  swam  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  the  Mystic  River. 

....  It  is  said  that  a  tea  merchant  of  this  city  cleared  by  one 
voyage  tho  sum  of  sixty-five  thousand  dollars. 

....   The  mutiny  among  the  native  troops  in  India  is  far  more 
serious  than  was  thought  at  first,  and  may  cost  a  war. 

....   The  city  police  now  wear  badges  with  a  separate  number 
on  each — a  very  excellent  plan. 

....  When  an  American  is  dignified  he  is  dignified  with  a  ven- 
geance— all  iciness  and  ramrod  perpendicularity. 

....   Tho  Chinese  are  in  great  trouble — civil  war  raging  through 
the  provinces — embroiled  with  England — and  now  a  famine ! 

Sweet  oil  drank  freely,  is  said  to  have  proved  an  antidote 

to  tho  poison  of  strychnine. 

During  this  month  there  were  brilliant  tournaments  in 

Virginia  at  tho  Mt.  Gilead  springs  and  at  Waterford 

. . .  Many  of  the  pearls  that  have  lately  been  found  by  persons 
prodigal  of  time  and  labor,  have  been  found  worthless. 

At  South  Windsor,  Ct.,  lately,  some  farmers  were  prose- 
cuted for  getting  in  hay  on  Sunday— but  the  case  was  dismissed. 

The  work  on  Minot's  Ledge  Lighthouse  is  progressing 

rapidly  under  the  supervision  of  Col.  B.  S.  Alexander,  IT.  S.  A. 

Sadi,  a  discontented  philosopher,  said,  "  Whatever  is,  was 

to  be,  yet  nothing  is  as  it  should  be."     A  decided  grumbler. 

Richard  Boylston,  of  the  Farmer's  Cabinet,  N.  H.,  died 

lately  at  78.     He  was  one  of  the  oldest  printers  in  New  England. 

The  insurgents  in  Italy  lately  came  very  near  inaugurating 

a  formidable  revolution — but  it  turned  out  ajiasco. 

....  Rachel,  the  actress,  is  really  dying — the  brilliant  star  of 
the  French  stage  will  soon  be  quenched  in  darkness. 

....  Mr.  Page,  the  painter,  has  returned  to  this  country,  after 
an  absence  of  eight  years  in  Europe. 

Dr.  Rae,  the  discoverer  of  the  remains  of  the  Arctic  ex- 
pedition, has  been  rusticating  at  Cape  Cottage,  Portland. 

Joking  for  a  profession  is  hard  work.     The  principal 

writers  for  Punch  are  a  melancholy  set  of  men. 

....  Dr.  Rae's  vessel  in  which  he  will  go  to  the  Arctic  regions 
is  a  brigantine,  called  the  Iceberg,  measuring  117  tons. 

....  It  is  proposed  to  purchase  Burnett's  Wood  and  Riddle's 
Wood,  comprising  330  acres,  to  make  a  park  at  Cincinnati. 


THE  FRENCH  ELECTIONS. 

There  is  good  reason  why  the  American  people  take  a  deep 
interest  in  tho  affair*  of  Frame.  Though  not  the  customer  which 
England  in,  mill,  the  two  countries  keep  up  a  constant  commercial 
interconne  which  in  rapidly  increasing  in  importance ;  and  a  kindly 
interest  is  alwup  felt  in  the  affairs  of  a  nation  with  whom  we  deal 
in  the  way  of  business.  But  trade  and  money,  profit  and  loss, 
importation  or  exportation,  have  little  to  do  with  the  deep  nympa- 
tliies  which  the  name  of  France  awakem*  in  the  bosom  of  every 
true  American.  France  was  the  friend  of  America  when  America 
sorely  needed  friends.  When  America  sorely  needed  money  and 
arms,  and  a  foreign  political  intluenee  to  cu»t  in  the  balance 
against  her  then  great  enemy,  now  her  great  friend,  England, 
France  furnished  them.  The  most  chivalric  spirit  of  France  was 
the  warmest  friend  of  the  greatest  son  of  America.  Only  once  or 
twice  have  these  international  relations  of  amity  been  unkindly 
juried,  and  then  only  briefly. 

Wc  have  done  that  justice  to  France  which  England  has  until 
latoly  denied  her.  While  England  has  charged  the  French  people 
with  fickleness,  wo,  more  just  and  impartial  fruin  the  distance  of 
our  stand-point,  have  seen  them,  ever  since  their  great  revolution 
of  the  past  centuiy,  striving  to  better  their  political  condition. 
Their  repeated  failures  have  not  extinguished  their  aspirations 
after  liberty.  Deceived  in  1840,  disappointed  in  1848,  they  were 
treacherously  surprised,  garrotted  and  bound  in  the  coup  d'ttat  of 
1852.  But  that  their  hopes  and  efforts  are  not  crushed,  has  been 
shown  in  the  very  heavy  liberal  vote  thrown  in  the  late  elections, 
and  though  they  have  chosen  but  few  representatives  of  liberal 
opinions,  still  they  have  achieved  a  great  moral  victory.  In  the 
city  of  Paris,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  emperor  and  court,  the 
people  elected  democratic  representatives  in  the  teeth  of  imperial 
influences.  It  was  not  a  triumph  of  red  republicanism, — not  a 
victory  of  the  ignorant  and  ferocious  rabble  of  the  faubourgs,  but 
a  victory  of  moderate  men,  of  true  patriots,  and  of  the  well-to-do 
bourgeoisie,  or  citizens.  The  emperor  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  : 
"  What  have  I  done  to  these  Parisians  ?  If  there  is  a  city  in  the 
world  that  ought  to  be  attached  to  a  name,  it  is  Paris  to  that  of 
Bonaparte." 

But  the  Parisians  had  good  reasons  for  inflicting  a  lesson  on  the 
throne.  They  have  been  disgusted  at  the  "shameful  way  in  which 
high  functionaries  have  enriched  themselves  and  gorged  their 
families  with  gold  at  the  expense  of  the  state  and  of  the  public." 
It  is  true  that  Napoleon  UI.  has  embellished  his  capital  with  splen- 
did buildings,  and  inaugurated  new  streets,  but  his  very  improve- 
ments of  the  capital  have  turned  working-people  out  of  doors, 
and  raised  the  price  of  lodgings,  allowing  the  landlords  to  coalesce 
and  triple  their  rents.  He  has  gone  too  far  and  too  fast.  And 
the  Parisians  have  also  been  disgusted  at  the  complete  muzzling 
of  the  press,  and  the  restriction  of  individual  liberty.  It  is  noto- 
rious that  in  Paris  and  throughout  France,  the  government  has 
interfered  with  private  business ;  now  undertaking  to  regulate 
prices,  and  now  to  control  the  money  market.  We  read  that  "it 
is  notorious  that,  especially  in  provincial  town3,  discounts  and 
pecuniary  accommodations  have  been  withheld  by  the  banks  from 
traders  who  have  shown  themselves  hostile  to  the  government." 
It  is  clear  that  Napoleon  has  committed  a  great  blunder  in  offend- 
ing and  alienating  the  money-making  and  money-loving  class  of 
his  subjects.  Byron  tells  us  that  you  may  kill  a  man's  family 
with  impunity,  but  that  it  is  fatal  to  meddle  with  his  pocket.  In 
the  opposition  to  the  imperial  government,  however,  there  are 
higher  elements  involved ;  but  we  have  dwelt  upon  the  citizen 
class,  because  it  is  the  most  dangerous  class  in  France  when 
thoroughly  roused.  The  six  million  bayonets  of  France  may 
look  formidable  on  paper,  but  they  will  prove  a  forest  of  reeds  if 
the  men  who  supply  the  sinews  of  war  are  alienated  from  the  sup- 
port of  tho  government. 


A  Singer's  Retort. — La  Gabrielli,  a  celebrated  eantatrice  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  invited  by  the  Empress  Catherine  to  sing 
at  the  St.  Petersburg  theatre,  demanded  a  salary  of  ten  thousand 
roubles.  "But,"  said  the  empress,  "my  field-marshals  cost  me 
much  less."  "Very  well,  then,"  replied  the  artiste,  "let  your 
field-marshals  sing  for  you." 


Haller's  Death. — The  learned  Haller,  on  his  death-bed, 
noted  the  beats  of  his  pulse  with  perfect  coolness.  "  The  artery 
has  ceased  to  beat,"  he  said  to  his  friend,  Dr.  Rosselet,  and 
immediately  expired. 


"  Ballot's  Dollar  Monthly." — Certain  parties  seem  to  be 
greatly  troubled  at  the  vast  circulation  which  our  Dollar  Maga- 
zine is  reaching.  Don't  worry,  gentlemen,  the  people  know  then- 
own  wants  and  tastes  best. 


"Tub  Flag  of  our  Union." — We  will  cheerfully  send  a 
copy  of  this  favorite  domestic  paper,  withont  charge,  full  to  over- 
flowing with  gems  for  the  fireside,  to  any  one  who  will  drop  us  a 
line  desiring  the  same. 


Poor  Pat. — Lope  de  Vega,  who  is  said  to  have  written  eight 
hundred  plays  for  the  Spanish  stage,  received  for  each  five  hun- 
dred reals — about  twenty-six  dollars. 


A  -weighty  Matter. — To  be  faithful  to  the  present  moment, 
hour,  day,  and  its  state,  is  a  most  weighty  matter,  and  demands 
man's  most  serious  consideration. 


True   enough. — Very   few   persons  have  sense  enough  to 
despise  the  praise  of  a  fool. 


A  PHILOSOPHER  AT  THE  OPERA. 

The  Italian  Opera,  with  its  concomitant  ef  ballet-dancing,  has 
become  a  fixed  fact,  one  of  the  world's  institutions,  universal  and 
all-applauded.  It  is  established  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine ;  it 
trills  and  capers  on  the  shores  of  the  Neva ;  it  has  its  local  habi- 
tation by  the  Thames ;  Mahnioud  affords  it  protection  at  Stumboul ; 
and,  following  the  march  of  empire,  it  holds  mperial  sway  in  our 
western  world.  Hither  it  sends  no  longer  the;  osed-np  roifiM  'A 
expiring  prima  donnas,  and  the  spavined  limbs  of  dsjUMSS,  who 
have  run  through  iheir  career  in  Europe ;  but  such  nightingales 
and  skylarks  as  Jenny  Lind  and  Madame  La  Grange,  the  latter 
BO  lately  worthily  crowned  with  a  golden  ehuplet  at  the  New  York 
Academy  oi  Mu.iie,  and  such  youthful  elasticity  u»d  gra'-e  as  be- 
long to  Robert,  and  the  later  wonder,  Rolla.  The  man  who  does 
nol  relish  the  opera  and  ballet  is  of  incomplete  organization. 

Yet  hear  how  that  more  tlian  half-Teutcnized  Carlyle  speak*  oi 
the  Haymarket  Opera,  London.  "Artiots,  as  they  are  called,  have 
been  got  together  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  regAhUesS  likewise 
of  expense*  to  do  dancing  and  singing,  some  of  them  even  geniuses 
in  their  craft.  One  singer  in  particular,  called  Coletti,  or  some 
such  nume,  seemed  to  me,  by  the  cast  of  his  face,  by  the  tones  of 
his  voice,  by  his  general  bearing,  so  far  as  I  could  read  it,  to  be  a 
man  of  deep  and  ardent  Sensibilities,  of  delicate  intuition.-,  great 
sympathies,  originally  an  almost  poetic  soul,  or  a  man  of  genius, 
as  we  term  it;  stamped  by  nature  as  capable  Ol  far  other  work 
than  squalling  here  like  a  blind  Samson  to  make  the  Philistiucs 
sport.  One  little  Cerito,  or  Taglioui  the  Second,  that  night  when 
I  was  there,  went  bounding  from  the  floor  as  if  she  luid  been  made 
of  India-rubber,  or  filled  with  hydrogen  gas,  and  inclined  by  posi- 
tive levity  to  bolt  through  the  ceiling ;  perhaps  neither  Semiramis 
nor  Catherine  II.  had  bred  herself  so  carefully.  Such  talent,  and 
such  martyrdom  of  training,  gathered  from  the  four  winds,  wa§ 
now  here  to  do  its  feat  and  be  paid  for  it— regardless  of  OXpeitte, 
indeed.  The  purse  of  Fortunatus  seemed  to  have  opened  itself; 
and  the  divine  art  of  musical  sound  and  Bhythinic  motion  was 
welcomed  with  an  explosion  of  all  the  maguiheences  which  the 
other  arts,  fine  and  coarse,  could  achieve.  For  you  are  to  think 
of  some  Rossini  or  Bellini  in  the  rear  of  it,  too ;  to  say  nothing  of 
the  Stanfields,  and  hosts  of  scene-painters,  machinists,  engineers, 
and  enterprisers,  fit  to  have  taken  Gibraltar,  written  the  history  ol 
England,  or  reduced  Ireland  into  industrial  regiments,  had  they 
set  their  minds  to  it.  Alas  !  and  of  these  notable  or  noticeable 
human  talents,  and  excellent  perseverances,  and  energies,  backed 
by  mountains  of  wealth,  and  led  by  the  divine  art  of  music  and 
rhythm,  vouchsafed  by  Heaven  to  them  and  us,  what  was  to  be 
the  issue  here  this  evening?  An  hour's  amusement,  not  amusing 
either,  but  wearisome  and  dreary,  to  a  high-dizened  select  populace 
of  male  and  female  persons,  who  seemed  to  me  not  worth  much 
amusing."  Verily,  in  matters  of  music  and  dancing,  Carlvle 
must  be  looked  upon  as  a  deaf  and  blind  Philistine. 


A  noted  Man. — Gen.  Joseph  M.  Hernandez,  the  first  delegate 
from  Florida  in  Congress,  died  in  Cuba  last  month.  He  was  a 
Spanish  citizen  of  Florida  before  its  transfer  to  the  United  States, 
and  a  brigadier-general  in  the  U.  S.  army  during  the  Florida  war 


Saving  and  Spending. — A  complete  miser  is  said  to  be  a 
happy  man  ;  but  Dr.  Johnson  remarks,  that  a  man  who  spends  and 
saves  is  the  happiest  man,  because  he  has  both  enjoyments. 

MARRIAGE  S. 

In  this  city,  by  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Eastburo,  Mr.  William  H.  Brown,  of 
Stockton,  Cal.,  to  Miss  Frances  A.  Tattle;  by  Iter.  Mr.  May,  of  Syracuse.  H. 
T.,  Mr.  C.  A.  Damon  to  Miss  Ada  Bartlett;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Streeter.  Mr.  Charles 
W.  Strout  to  Miss  Sarah  A.  Currier;  by  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Southgate,  Mr.  A 
M.  Godfrey,  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  to  Miss  Cornelia  Patten,  of  Brunswick,  Me;  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Johnson,  Mr.  John  Black  to  Mrs.  Agnes  TippiDg;  bv  Rev.  Dr. 
Lothrop,  Mr.  William  Chadbourne  to  Miss  Isabel  Patterson.— At  Cambridge 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  William  Leighton,  Jr.  to  Miss  Marietta  B.  Metric, 
of  Bradford,  N.  H. — At  Charlestown,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Ide.  of  Mansfield,  Mass., 
Mr.  William  H.  Smith  to  Miss  Eliza  M.  Tuck.— At  Roxbury.  by  Rev.  Mr.  El- 
lis, of  Charles  town.  James  ft*.  Austin.  Esq..  of  Charlestown,  to  Miss  Ariana 
E.  Sleeper.— At  Somerville.  by  Key.  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  George  C.  Goodwin,  of 
Charlestown.  to  Miss  Hannah  E.  Bradbury. — At  Water-town,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Brown,  Mr.  Francis  Irers  to  Miss  Grace  A.  Hay  ward,  both  of  Cambridge.— At 
Lynn,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Maiming,  Mr.  Nelson  A.  "Scwh:i.ll  to  Miss  Hannah  B.  Car- 
ter.—At  Salem,  by  ReT.  Mr.  Herrick.  Mr.  Charles  E.  Tucker  to  Miss  Emeliitc 
A.  Stone. — At  Andover,  by  Iter.  Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  Preston  C.  Crafts,  of  Boston, 
to  Miss  Catherine  F.  Merrill. 


DEATHS. 

In  this  city,  Mr.  Mathias  Kramer,  63:  Mrs.  Rhoda  Folsom,  62;  Mr.  George 
Beard,  21— At  Roxbury.  Mr.  John  Downes.  50— At  Cambridge,  MUs  Esther 
C.  Sargent.  41.— At  West  Cambridge,  Mr.  Eugene  A.  Brooks,  25.— At  Win- 
chester, Asa  Locke,  Esq.,  75.— At  Ipswich,  Capt.  Robert  Kimball  07—  U 
Wrlthani;  Mr.*.  Adeline  J.  N.  Hobbs.  31.— At  Lynn.  Mr.  Leonard  Lewis.  47- 
Mr.  William  Uuwkcs,  57;  Widow  Miriam  Silsbee,  62.— At  Salem.  Mr.  John  U. 
Vent,  3S;  Miss  Mary  Foley.  S3.— At  Lvnnfield,  Dea.  John  Perkins,  S4  —  At 
Essex,  Miss  Ellen  V.  Norton.  21— At  West  Boxford.  Mr.  Stephen  Reynolds 
id— At  Newbury  port.  Mrs  Mary  Hickey.  70 ;  Mr.  George  T.  Tappan.  5*2 ;  Mr 
Cutting  Lunt,  72;  Mr.  Moses  Cheney,  73— At  Lawrence,  Mrs.  Augusta  K 
Gale,  25.— At  Worcester,  Mr.  John  H.  Robinson,  29.— At  Burlington.  Mr 
Thomas  Campbell,  of  Boston,  36.— At  Middleboro'.  Mrs.  Phebe  Kingman,  50  — 
At  East  Bridgewater,  Mrs.  Sophia  J.  Bates.  25.— At  Monument,  Mr.  Joshua 
Avery,  a  revolutionary  pensioner.  100.— At  Haverhill.  Mrs.  Caroline  J.,  wife 
of  Revt.  Charles  H.  Coc.  34— At  Salisbury  Point,  Mrs.  EBen  Bagley.  30.— At 
Taunton,  Mrs.  Mary  Matteson.  71 ;  Widow  Hannah  Hodges,  79— At  Dightoo, 
Matthew  Briggs,  Esq.,  75— At  Easton,  Mr.  Phineas  Randall.  86.— At  Hunt- 
mgtou.  Widow  Yashti  Bishop.  87. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
EHEU! 

BY    ELIZA   T.   MOIMARTT. 

Too  soon  him  sorrow  shaded 

Days  that  were  passing  sweet: 
Too  soon  the  flowers  have  Bided 

Thut  blossomed  'neath  my  feot; 
Joy's  golden  harp  ia  broken, 

Its  heavenly  lays  are  hushed, 
But  naught  shall  o'er  betoken 

How  this  young  spirit's  crushed. 

My  heart  was  tranced  in  glory, 

The  hallowed  dawn  of  love 
Breathing  its  blessed  story 

To  hope,  the  white-winged  dove ; 
A  shadow  passed  before  it. 

Love's  phautom  light  then  fled: 
Despair,  the  vulture  o'er  it, 

The  white-winged  dove  lay  dead. 

Bright  is  the  world  without  me, 

Dark  is  my  world  within  ; 
The  huppy  are  about  me. 

But  ne'er  to  peace  can  win 
The  heart  that  pines  forever 

In  silence,  grief  and  paio, 
■Whose  deathless  love  can  never 

The  white  dove  see  again. 

SEEMING. 

All  live  by  seeming. 
The  beggar  begs  with  it,  and  the  gay  courtier 
Gains  land  and  title,  rank  and  rule,  by  seeming; 
The  clergy  scorn  it  not.  aod  the  bold  soldier 
Will  eke  with  it  bis  service.     All  admit  it, 
All  practise  it;  and  he  who  is  content 
With  showing  what  he  is,  shall  have  small  credit 
In  church,  or  camp,  or  state.     So  wags  the  world. — Old  Plat. 

SEA  SHELLS. 
Of  pearly  hue 
Within,  and  they  that  lustre  have  imbibed 
In  the  sun's  palace  porch,  where,  when  unyoked, 
His  chariot  wheel  stands  midway  in  the  wave. 
Shake  one,  and  it  awakens;  then  apply 
Its  polished  lips  to  your  attentive  car, 
And  it  remembers  its  august  abodes, 
And  murmurs  as  the  ocean  murmurs  there. — Landor. 

GOSSIP  WITH  THE  HEADER. 

Happy  they  are  who  can  escape  from  the  cares  of  business,  the  heat,  din 
and  dust  of-  cities,  duriug  the  burning  days  of  August,  even  for  a  week. 
Their  night3  are  nights  of  pleasantness,  their  days  are  days  of  peace.  In 
■winter  wo  can  seal  our  windows  against  the  never-ceasing  noise  of  a  great 
city;  but  in  summer  we  are  at  the  mercy  of  every  carriage  that  rolls  home- 
ward at  midnight,  or  every  market-cart  that  wakes  the  morning  echoes  in  the 
faint  gray  light.  But  in  the  country,  what  hushed  repose  from  the  hour  of 
nightfall! — only  tho  whispering  kisses  of  breeze  and  tree — only  the  melan- 
choly serenade  of  the  whippoorwill,  not  inharmonious,  if  not  too  near;  or 
perchance  the  steady  gush  of  a  water-course— a  sound  at  once  lulling  and 
refreshing.  Not  unwisely  do  our  business  men  sometimes  find  the  courage  to 
sever  the  links  that  bind  them  to  the  counting-house,  and  lead,  for  a  few 

days,  a  careless,  pastoral  existence There  were  great  days  in  classic 

Cambridge  last  month,  and  the  dinner  of  the  Alumni  was  an  event  to  be 
marked  with  a  white  stone  in  the  calendar  of  all  those  who  had  the  fortune 
to  join  in  that  high  festival.  Winthrop  presided  with  dignity,  tact  and  grace 
— there  were  bright  gushes  from  the  exhaustless  fountain  of  Everett's  elo- 
quence— the  venerable  Quincy  showed  that  the  u  light  of  other  days  "  had 
not  yet  faded — Holmes  gave  proof  that  the  votary  of  science  may  still  be  a 
favorite  of  the  Muses — Motley  furnished  evidence  of  the  co-existence  of  mod- 
esty and  talent — and  Lord  Napier  spoke  as  became  the  high-bred  representa- 
tive of  a  great  and  honored  natiou.     There  were  many  others,  too,  who 

adorned  the  occasion,  and  made  it  an  event The  other  day  the  marriage 

of  a  lieutenant  of  marines  took  place  in  the  church  of  Notre  Damc-de-Lorctte, 
at  Paris.  The  wedding  party  assembled  in  the  sacristy  to  sign  the  register. 
The  officiating  priest  asked  the  Christian  name  of  one  of  the  witnesses. 
"  Eugene." — "  The  name?" — "  Cavaignac." — Is  it  spelt  like  the  general's?" — 
"Exactly." — "Your  rank?" — "General  of  division."  The  priest  bent  his 
eyes  with  astonishment  on  the  speaker,  rose,  bowed,  and  said,  in  a  voice 
brokon  with  emotion,  "  Then  I  have  the  honor  of  addressing  the  celebrated 
General  Cavaignac?"    The  hero  smiled  as  he  nodded  assent.     There  is  still  a 

prestige  attached  to  his  name  in  Paris Some  thirty  boys,  picked  up  in 

the  streets,  on  a  recent  Sunday  sang  several  pieces,  in  a  New  York  church,  io, 
an  admirable  manner,  showing  what  trainiug  will  do.    The  boys  go  to  the 

West  in  a  few  days. It  is  better  to  love  a  person  you  cannot  marry,  than 

to  marry  a  person  you  cannot  love.  This  is  a  short  text  for  a  long  sermon, 
■which  human  experience  will  coutinue  to  preach  "until  the  last  syllable  of 

recorded  time." Seaweed,  which  is  found  plentifully  in  Barnegat  Bay, 

and  which  until  lately  was  little  valued,  is  now  becoming  a  source  of  profit 
to  several  persons,  who  gather  it,  dry  it,  and  send  it  to  New  York,  where  it  is 

used  for  sofas,  mattresses,  etc Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  well  understood 

the  female  heart,  says,  "  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  woman  so  atrociously 
offended  by  the  man  whom  she  has  loved,  but  what  she  will  retain  a  fund  of 
forgiveness,  upon  which  his  penitence,  whether  real  or  affected,  may  draw 
largely,  with  a  certainty  that  his  bills  will  be  answered." An  old  gentle- 
man, wishing  to  he  at  his  ease  on  horseback,  took  his  horse  to  a  riding  mas- 
ter, to  be  taught  to  amble.  Two  or  three  trials  were  made  upon  the  animal 
with  but  partial  success.     "  Zounds,  sir,  do  you  call  this  an  amble?"  said  the 

owner.     "  No,  sir,"  replied  the  equestrian,  "  I  call  it  a  pre-amble." Tho 

telegraph  lines  now  in  operation  in  the  United  States  consume  annually 
about  ©60,000  worth  of  zinc,  $10,000  worth  of  nitric  acid,  and  §30,000  worth 

of  mercury,  besides  other  sums  for  sulphuric  acid,  etc We  smiled  slightly 

when  we  read  the  following: — "  Georgiana!  Georgiaua!  Where  is  the  butter 
paddle?" — "Tim's  got  it  in  the  woodshed  spanking  Poxy  Ann!"    To  what 

base  uses  do  butter  paddles  come  at  last A  Yankee  has  just  invented  a 

suspender  that  contracts  on  your  approach  to  water,  so  that  the  moment  you 

come  to  the  puddle  it  lifts  you  over  and  drops  you  on  the  other  side An 

Albany  paper  thinks  it  is  woman,  and  not  her  wrongs,  that  ought  to  be  re- 
dressed  A  Wisconsin  editor  says  that  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  the  French  min- 
ister, Count  de  Sartiges,  was  introduced  as  Count  Sausages The  patron- 
age now  extended  to  art  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  of  the  times. 
"Where  art  flourishes,  refinement,  intellect,  and  all  the  be3t  affections  are 


stimulated;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  see  In  how  many  instances  men  standing 
high,  both  in  general  society  and  in  churches,  are  becoming  the  pntronn  of 

tho  beautiful Cooke,  the  tragedian,  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  orders  to 

a  widow  lady,  who  was  once  sitting  in  the  pit  with  her  little  girl,  when  their 
friend,  the  performer,  was  about  to  be  stubbed  by  his  stage  rival.  Boused  by 
the  supposed  imminence  of  his  danger,  the  girl  started  up,  exclaiming,  "  0, 
don't  kill  him  ! — don't  kill  him!  For  if  you  do,  he  wont  give  us  any  more  pit 
orders!"     Her  disinterested   grief,  like   the  gratitude  of  some  people,  was  a 

lively  sense  of  benefits  to  come We  like  such  frankness  and  siniphVity 

as  a  young  lady  recently  exhibited  in  a  brief  but  interesting  conversation 
with  her  paternal  progenitor.  "  Why  don't  you  wear  your  ring,  my  daugh- 
ter, when  you  go  out  walking?" — "  Because,  papa,  it  hurts  me  when  any  one 

squeezes  my  hand." Divers  are  engaged  in  hunting  up  sunken  vessels 

and  steamers  on  the  bottom  of  Lake  Ontario,  with  the  view  of  raising  them  for 

their  valuables.     We  hope  to  chronicle  divers  recoveries  of  property The 

homeliest  woman  in  the  world  may  render  herself  more  attractive,  by  the  ex- 
hibition of  delicacy  and  refinement,  thau  the  prettiest  simpleton  that  ever 

smiled,  whose  head  is  "innocent  of  a  thought." A  woman  who  attempts 

to  turn  herself  into  a  very  indifferent  sort  of  man,  adds  not  a  soul,  nor  a 
body  either,  to  the  census  of  manhood;  and  leaves  the  world  one  woman  less 
wherewith  to  bless  itself.  It  is  a  very  economical  and  prudent  arrangement 
of  nature,  certainly,  that  nobody  fit  to  be  a  woman  will  ever  try  to  be  a  man. 

Make  a  note,  ladies The  bell  of  Minot's  Ledge  lighthouse  has  been  found 

by  the  contractor  employed  by  the  government  to  fish  up  the  iron  founda- 
tions of  the  old  structure.     What  tales  that  old  bell  could  tell  if  it  had  a 

tongue ! The  rights  of  women  consist  in  the  right  of  being  affectionate, 

industrious  and  obedient.     Such  is  the  law  as  laid  down  by  one  of  the  sterner 

sex,  who  does  not  consider  it  the  duty  of  man  to  reciprocate It  was  good 

advice  of  a  crusty  old  bachelor    to  a  romantic  niece — Keep  an  account  hook 

instead  of  an  album Mormons  from  Europe  continue  to  pour  into  this 

country.  They  are  generally,  of  course,  as  ignorant  as  brutes The  sal- 
aries paid  to  the  government  officials  in  Canada  are  enormous.  The  governor 
gets  $31,000,  his  house  rent  and  servant  hire.  The  ten  ministers  get  each 
$6000 — six  dollars  a  day  during  the  session  of  parliament,  and  "immense 
patronage."  The  engineer  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  has  a  salary  of 
©13,000.     The  servants  of  her  majesty  are  not  celebrated  for  working  for 

nothing We  Yankees  are  required  to  hear  ■'  Woodman, spare  that  Tree" 

sung  pretty  often,  to  make  us  keep  our  axes  off  such  venerable  settlers  as 
that  we  are  about  to  describe.  A  poplar  tree  in  Monongah.ilia  was  sawed  into 
one  inch  and  1 1-4  inch  boards,  and  one  log.  which  will  make  about  400  feet, 
is  yet  in  the  woods.  One  log.  twelve  feet  long,  cut  from  a  limb  of  the  tree 
which  put  out  sixty  feet  from  the  ground,  made  over  1000  feet  of  boards. 
When  prepared  for  market  by  seasoning,  the  boards  from  this  tree  will  bring 
the  owners  over  $130 It  is  a  comfort  for  the  homely  to  know  that  invio- 
lable fidelity,  good  humor,  and  complacency  of  temper,  outlive  all  the  charrns 
of  a  fine  face,  and  make  its  decay  invisible Spanish  robbers  are  very  po- 
lite. It  is  said  that  an  Englishman  was  once  accosted  on  a  lonely  road  by  a 
ruffian.  "Sir,"  said  he,  "you  have  ay  coat  on — may  I  trouble  you  for  it?" 
The  Englishman  drew  out  a  pistol,  and  told  the  fellow  he  was  mistaken. 
"  Sir,"  said  the  robber,  "  I  perceive  that  I  am.     Will  you  do  me  the  honor  to 

communicate  your  name,  that  I  may  remember  it  in  my  prayers?" There 

is  a  vast  difference  between  true  and  false  modesty.  True  modesty  is  a  flower 
whose  grateful  odor  endures  for  ages.  False  modesty  is  a  weed  as  poisonous 
as  stramonium,  and  as  deadly,  in  its  ultimate  effects,  as  the  prussic  acid  dis- 
tilled from  the  green  and  pretty  leaves  of  peach-trees A  great  number  of 

troops  have  arrived  at  Havana  from  Spain,  which,  we  suppose,  betokens 

heavier  taxation  for  the  poor  Cubanos The  poorest  economy  in  the  world 

is  for  merchants  to  keep  their  clerks  on  starvation  salaries Copper  has 

been  found  near  Ilipon,  Wisconsin,  while  excavating  for  the  railroads,  which 

is  entirely  pure Paris  proper  has  increased  two  hundred  thousand  in 

population  since  Louis  Napoleon  first  assumed  sway.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  population  of  all  France  has  ceased  to  increase.  A  sad  commen- 
tary on  the  imperial  form  of  government Crops  in  the  West,  in  spite  of 

croakers,  are  in  good  condition.     Emigration  is  fast  increasing,  and  property 

on  the  increase A  good  writer  has  somewhere  said,  "  The  high  affection 

of  some  people  may  be  compared  to  a  summers  brook  after  a  hasty  rain, 
which  is  full  and  noisy  for  a  little  time,  but  soon  becomes  dry.  But  true, 
divine  love  is  like  a  river,  which  always  runs,  though  not  with  equal  depth 

and  flow,  and  never  ceases  till  it  finds  the  ocean." How  many  of  us  do 

not,  at  one  time  or  another,  fight  over  some  subject  after  exactly  this  man- 
ner : — A  Neapolitan  fought  fourteen  duels  to  prove  that  Dante  was  a  greater 
poet  than  Ariosto.  At  his  death-bed,  his  confessor  desired  him,  by  way  of 
penance,  to  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  Ariosto.     "  Father,"  answered  the 

dying  man,  "  to  tell  the  truth,  I  never  read  either  Dante  or  Ariosto." As 

there  is  no  prosperous  state  of  life  without  its  calamities,  so  there  is  no  ad- 
versity without  its  benefits The  St.  Paul  Advertiser  states  that  during 

the  present  season,  nineteen  stone  and  ten  brick  buildings  have  been  com- 
pleted, or  are  now  in  progress  of  erection,  iu  that  city,  the  aggregate  cost  of 
which  is  $340,000.  The  number  of  frame  buildings  would  count  by  hundreds, 
ranging  in  value  from  ©100  to  $10,000.  Such  is  the  progress  of  the  North- 
west!  We  arc  sorry  to  learn  that  it  jvill  be  many  months  before  the 

United  States  troops  reach  Utah The  loss  of  life  by  the  burning  of  the 

Montreal  is  now  thought  to  be  258.  And  how  indignant  it  makes  one  feci  to 
think  that  a  quarter  part  of  these  victims  might  have  been  saved,  if  proper 

provision  had  been  made There  never  yet  lived  that  young  lady  who 

did  not  like  to  be  told  she  was  pretty We  forget  the  name  of  the  author 

who  wrote  so  truthfully — It  is  the  gift  of  poetry  to  haUow  every  place  in 
which  it  moves ;  to  breathe  round  nature  an  odor  more  exquisite  than  the 
perfume  of  the  rose,  and  to  shed  over  it  a  tint  more  magical  than  the  blush 

of  morning Annually  4000  new  houses  are  in  course  of  construction  for 

40,000  new  comers,  in  London,  the  most  populous  city  in  Europe,  and  sur- 
passed only  by  the  great  cities  of  China.  .....  Usefulness  is  confined  to  no  sta- 
tion, and  it  is  astonishiug  how  much  good  may  be  done,  and  what  may  be 
effected  by  limited  means,  united  with  benevolence  of  heart  and  activity  of 

mind John  Brougham — manager,  dramatist,  poet,  actor,  and  above  all, 

gentleman — has  lately  been  delighting  crowded  houses  at  the  Howard  A the- 
na:uin.     Mr.  Brougham  is  one  of  the  most  popular  men  connected  with  the 

stage  in  this  country,  and  a  brilliant  ornament  to  the  profession The 

less  wit  a  man  has,  the  less  he  knows  that  he  wants  it Mr.  Bovee,  in 

"Thoughts,  Feelings  and  Fancies."  asks,  "Where  is  book-making  to  end? 
The  present  itch  for  scribbling  seems  to  point  to  a  period  when  every  man 
will  have  enough  to  do  to  read  his  own  productions.  The  era  of  war  has 
passed  away — the  era  of  speech  has  come ;  but  the  era  of  thought  and  of  few 
words  is  yet  to  come." 


STYLE  OF  HERODOTUS. 

Perhaps  few  persons  arc  aware  how  often  they  imitate  this  great 
historian.  "  Children  and  servants,"  said  a  writer  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  in  1828,  "are  remarkably  Herbdotedn  in  their  style 
of  narration.  They  tell  everything  dramatically.  Their  says  he 
and  says  she  are  proverbial.  If  an  educated  man  were  giving  an 
account  of  the  late  change  in  the  administration,  he  would  say, 
'Lord  Goodrich  resigned,"  and  the  king,  in  consequence,  sent  for 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.'  A  porter  tells  the  story  as  if  he  had 
been  behind  the  curtains  of  the  royal  bed  at  Windsor — '  So  Lord 
Goodrich  says,  "  I  cannot  manage  this  business  ;  I  must  go  out." 
So  the  king,  says  lie,  "  Well,  then,  I  must  send  for  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  that's  all."  '  This  is  the  very  manner  of  the  father  of 
history."  Mr.  Dickens's  '  Sarah  Gamp  '  is  a  fine  specimen  of  this 
Herodoteau  manner. — From  Timbs's  "  Things,  not  generaUn  Known." 
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CAN  INSECTS  TALK. 
A  striking  instance  of  a  possession  of  a  capability  of  spreading 
intelligence,  and  that  of  a  somewhat  absurd  character,  is  furnished. 
by  experiments  that  have  been  made  by  Hubcr  and  others  upon 
bees.  Every  one  is  aware  that  the  queen-bee  is  an  object  of  tho 
greatest  solicitude  and  attention  to  the  workers  of  the  hive;  and 
yet,  among  so  many  thousands,  and  busily  employed  in  different 
and  distant  parts  of  the  colony,  it  would'  appear  impossible  for 
them  to  ascertain — at  least  before  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  time 
— whether  she  was  absent  or  not.  In  order  to  see  whether  bees 
had  a  power  of  conveying  news  of  this  kind,  the  queen-bee  had 
been  stealthily  and  quietly  abstracted  from  the  hive;  but  here,  as 
elsewhere,  ill  news  was  found  to  fly  apace.  For  some  half  hour 
or  so,  the  loss  seemed  not  to  be  ascertained  ;  but  the  progressively 
increasing  buzz  of  agitation  gradually  announced  the  growing 
alarm,  until  shortly  the  whole  hive  was  in  an  uproar,  and  all  its 
busy  occupants  were  seen  pouring  forth  their  legions  in  search  of 
their  lost  monarch,  eager  to  avenge  with  their  stings  the  insult 
offered  to  their  sovereign.  On  restoring  the  captured  queen  to 
her  subjects,  with  equal  secrecy,  the  tumult  speedily  subsided,  and 
the  ordinary  business  of  the  community  was  resumed  as  before  tho 
occurrence.  That  in  such  cases  as  those  above  narrated,  informa- 
tion, and  that  of  rather  a  complex  character,  was  transmitted  by 
one  insect  to  another,  cannot  be  doubted.  But  by  what  means  ? 
All  that  has  been  ascertained  upon  this  point  is,  that  the  ants  and 
the  bees  cross  their  antenna?  in  a  peculiar  manner  with  the  an- 
tenna; of  the  others  that  they  encounter,  and  this  action  being  re- 
peated again  and  again,  seems  to  be  a  mode  of  communicating 
intelligence  common  amongst  the  insect  races. — Habits  of  Insect 
Life. 

«  — »^.  » 

GYMNASTICS  IN  SWEDISH  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  two  respects  in  which  the  Swedish  school  system  is 
far  superior  to  ours.  One  is  the  universal  teaching  of  gymnastic 
exercises.  Every  school  building  has  its  large,  high  room,  with 
earthen  or  matted  floor,  and  all  sorts  of  implements  for  developing 
the  muscles — ladders,  poles,  wooden  horses,  cross  bars  up  to  the 
roof,  jumping  places,  ropes  for  swinging,  knotted  ropes  for  climb- 
ing, etc.  The  scholars  are  not  allowed  to  exercise  on  what  they 
wish,  but  there  is  a  regular,  scientifically  arranged  system.  They 
are  trained  in  squads,  and  move  and  march,  sometimes  to  music, 
at  the  word  of  command.  At  a  large  public  school  at  Stockholm, 
I  saw  the  lads  at  their  noon  lessons  in  gymnastics.  The  teacher 
gave  the  word,  and  a  dozen  sprang  out  towards  a  tall  pole  with 
cross  bars,  and  clambering  up  it,  each  hung  with  his  legs ;  then 
they  recovered  themselves,  and  let  themselves  down.  Another 
party,  one  after  the  other,  climbed  up  a  naked  mast ;  another 
pulled  themselves  up,  hand  over  hand,  on  a  knotted  rope;  others, 
in  succession,  played  leap-frog  over  a  wooden  horse ;  they  then 
marched  to  the  beat  of  the  drum.  The  smaller  or  weaker  boys 
begin  with  the  lowest  grade  of  exercise,  and  follow  up,  according 
to  a  scientific  system  arranged  for  health.  They  all  seem  to  go 
into  it  with  the  greatest  relish,  and  showed  well  trained  muscular 
power.  I  could  not  but  conclude  that  the  superior  physique  of  the 
Swedish  men  is  not  entirely  due  to  climate.  When  will  America 
learn  that  health  and  strength  have  their  unescapable  laws  ? — 
Bayard  Taylor. 


HONESTY  OF  THE  FRENCH  LOWER  ORDERS. 

A  French  paper  records  the  following  acts  of  probity  among  the 
lower  classes.  A  rag-gatherer,  named  Gevignon,  found  a  gold 
chain  and  seal,  which  he  immediately  carried  to  the  commissary 
of  the  police ;  they  were  delivered  up  to  the  owner,  a  lady,  who 
promised  to  see  the  finder  and  reward  him.  A  lad,  an  apprentice 
named  Chapotteau,  aged  12,  also  found  a  gold  seal  and  key, 
which  he  delivered  to  the  commissary.  The  lad  considered  this 
act  so  natural,  that  he  did  not  even  mention  it  to  his  father,  who 
only  heard  of  it  when  the  owner  called  on  him  with  a  reward.  A 
child,  six  years  of  age,  found  a  gold  bracelet  worth  from  500 
francs  to  600  francs,  which  his  father,  a  milkman  named  Lamotte, 
residing  in  the  Rue  Lepelletier,  delivered  to  the  police.  A  brace- 
let, worth  200  francs,  was  found  by  a  policeman  named  Fieschi, 
who  deposited  it  at  the  office  of  the  commissary,  by  whom  it  was 
restored  to  its  owner,  the  finder  refusing  any  reward.  Another 
policeman  named  Scheller,  found  a  valuable  article  of  jewelry  at 
the  races,  which  was  also  restored;  and  a  gendarme  named  Ri- 
viere was  equally  honest  with  a  parcel  of  lace  which  he  found  in 
the  Avenue  de  Marigny.  It  can  scarcely  be  considered,  says  the 
paper,  a  compliment  to  these  officials  as  a  body  to  consider  it  ne- 
cessary to  thus  publicly  record  acts  of  probity  performed  as  though 
they  were  remarkable  circumstances.  A  street-sweeper  found  a 
purse  containing  1104  francs,  which  he  immediately  delivered  to 
the  commissary  of  police. 


TO   PREACHERS. 

I  have  found  the  following  rules  to  be  of  -much  service  to  my- 
self, and  respectfully  suggest  to  my  brethren  in  the  ministry  the 
propriety  of  testing  then-  merits  : — 1.  Resolve  to  be  brief,  as  this  is 
an  age  of  telegraphs  and  stenography.  2.  Be  pointed ;  never 
preach  all  around  your  text  without  hitiing  it.  3.  State  your  pro- 
positions plainly,  but  do  not  stop  long  to  particularize.  4.  Avoid 
long  introductions,  but  plunge  into  your  sermon  like  a  swimmer 
into  cold  water.  5.  Condense;  make  sure  you  have  an  idea,  and 
then  speak  it  right  out,  in  the  plainest,  shortest  possible  terms. 
6.  Avoid  all  high-flown  language;  quote  no  Hebrew  nor  Greek; 
aim  to  be  simply  a  preacher.  7.  Be  honest  enough  to  own  that 
you  do  avail  yourself  of  help  from  any  source.  But  in  using 
helps,  be  sure  you  do  not  make  stilts  of  them,  when  your  own  legs 
are  far  better.  *  8.  Expect  the  Father's  blessing;  you  are  his  ser- 
vant, and  can  do  nothing  without  it.  9.  Stop  when  you  are  clone. 
Among  the  many  rules  given  the  preacher,  1  have  found  it  con- 
venient to  adopt  the  above,  as  being  such  as  were  profitable  to  me. 
And  now,  my  brother,  if  they  will  do  you  any  good,  you  are  wel- 
come to  them. —  George  C.  Bancroft. 


SEVERE,  BUT  TRUE. 


The  pungent  Mr.  Kyle,  in  one  of  his  tracts,  gives  these  sen- 
ices  : — "  The  plain  truth  is,  that  many  believers  in  the  present 


The 
fences  :■ 

day  seem  so  dreadfully  afraid  of  doing  harm,  that  they  hardly 
ever  dare  to  do  any  good.  There  arc  many  who  are  fruitful 
in  objections,  but  barren  in  action  ;  rich  in  wet  blankets,  but  poor 
in  anything  like  Christian  fire.  They  are  like  the  Dutch  depu- 
ties, who  would  never  allow  Marlborough  to  venture  anything, 
and  by  their  excessive  caution  prevented  many  a  victory  from 
being  won.  Truly,  in  looking  round  the  Church  of  Christ,  a  man 
might  sometimes  think  that  God's  kingdom  had  come,  and  God's 
will  was  being  done  on  earth,  so  small  is  the  zeal  that  some  be- 
lievers show.     It  is  vain  to  deny  it." 
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Bjuiia  Dobi>  Xbi  n  <■  Ml  "  flUogo  or  town  iii  the  !  i 

that  a  olub  of  I  in  L«     il"  i  ■   mlghl    '■■   '■    ''     "'    '■'     '  ,'"'  "  """""'•l 

r,.,.  |:,i.    ttnd  'N"  irort  be  thui  procan  I  fbt  on  b  M  i  ro  i 

i,    |  i      ,,,-,,.  pg  ■■■  the  i who  wad    thi  nam  ■  uid  m  y.    Any 

,.,    .  .,,  n  olabi  can  haw 

.,.,.,!,,,_  D   .,  |,  |,  ,.,  thai  ottoct. 


lEftitorial  jfHrlange. 


Govomor  Murcy  leaves  :i  widow,  a  daughter,  and  two  tone. 
Mrs.  Marcywaflftt  her flitttec's, in  Rochoater,and  thedanghtei  waa 

on  a  visit  to  Troy,  when  tin-  governor  died.    <  toe  of  the  i in 

thefcavy;  the  other  reside  ta  California.  Mr.  Marcy'B  only  sur- 
viving brother  live  ionthooW  homestead  al  Southbridge. River 

water  contains  about  twenty-eight  grain  ■  of  solid  matter  to  every 
cubic  foot.  Honco,  such  a  river  as  the  Rhine  carries  to  the  sea 
ovory  flay  145,080  cubic  feel  of  sand  or  stone. A  native  Afri- 
can, ii  Krooman,  cnusod  great  oxcitcmonl  in  Uio  Atlantic  Basin, 
New  fork,  by  running  nuked  up  the  rigging  of  the  brig  Flora*  in 
which  he  arrived  from  Africa.  Ho  had  become  frightened.  He 
was  shaken  off  the  topgallant  yard  al  last  by  main  force,  and  for- 
tunately fell  overboard,  where  lie  was  at  length  captured  by  his 

friends. Steincr,  the  balloonist,  had,  it  will  be  rememboredj  to 

abandon  his  balloon  on  Lake  Erie.     It  was  found  next  day  in  the 

woods  in  Canada,  1 50  miles  from  where  il  was  abandoned. The 

wheat  crop  of  Indiana,  last  year,  was  estimated  at  13,000,000 
bushels.  A  farmer,  who  profossoa  to  bo  well  acquainted  with  the 
principal  wheal  districts  in  the  State,  says  mis  year's  crop  will 

exceed   18,000,000  bushels. Last  year,  along  the  streets  of 

I inn,  the  enormous  quantity  of  upward  of  80,000,000  gallons 

of  water  rushed  for  the  supply  of  the  inhabitants,  being  nearly 

double  what  it  was  in  1845. A  gentleman  OfNorwnlk,  Conn., 

had  Booted  at  his  table,  lately,  five  relatives,  whose  united  ages 

amounted  to  four  hundred  and  twelve  years. A  Sacramento 

(t'nl.)  paper  says : — "  Dr.  Newsora,  of  Red  Bluffs,  has  a  big  rattle- 
snake in  ajar,  wluch  he  has  attempted  to  starve  to  death.  The 
snake  has  hud  nothing  to  cat  since  last  August,  but  weighs  two 

ounces  more  now  than  when  he  was  put  in. There  are  about 

1,500,000  pounds  of  iron  worn  out  annually  by  the  horses  and 
mules  in  the  U.  S.  service.  The  shoes  are  fitted  to  the  horse's 
fool  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  mid  fastened  with  nails  as  before. 
Thoy  are  swedged  between  dies,  and  when  finished,  arc  as  uniform 

in  weight  as  United  .State-  coin. A  large  portion  of  the  swamp 

of  Florida  is  said  to  be  capable  of  producing  500  bushels  of  frogs 
to  the  acre,  with  alligators  enough  for  fencing.  Besides  these, 
the  mosquitoes  can  present  bills  enough  to  drive  off  whoever  may 
venture  to  dispute  the  title  of  the  present  "  Squatter  Sovereigns" 

of  the  place. Think  of  what  London  is!     At  the  last  census 

there  were  2,362,236  persons  of  both  sexes  in  it;  1,106,558  males, 
of  whom  146,449  were  under  five  years  of  age.  The  unmarried 
men  were  399,098  ;  the  wives,  409,781  ;  the  widowers  were  37,099 ; 

the  widows,  110,076. The  enormous  sum  of  eleven  millions 

of  dollars  was  paid  by  the  United  States,  during  the  last  year,  for 

the  single  item  of  guano. London  is  the  healthiest  city  in  the 

world.  During  the  last  ten  years,  the  annual  deaths  have  been 
on  the  average  of  25  to  1000  of  the  population ;  in  1S56,  the  pro- 
portion was  22  to  1000  ;  yet  in  spite  of  tliis,  half  of  the  deaths 
that  happen  on  an  average  in  London,  between  the  ages  of  20  and 
40,    are    from    consumption    and    diseases    of    the    respiratory 

organs. The  Rev.  Mr.   Cronyn,  of  London,  Canada  West, 

has  been  elected  to  the  newly-erected  bishopric  of  Canada  West. 
His  majority  was  one  vote.     His  competitor  was  the  venerable 

Archdeacon  of  York. An  English  paper  winds  np  an  eloquent 

article  on  the  evils  of  war  by  declaring  that  "England  has  never 
lost  so  many  men  by  disease  as  by  bottles!"  The  compositor who 
changed  the  a  of  "  battles  "  to  the  o  of  "  bottles  "  did  not  thereby 

much  diminish  the  truthfulness  of  the  declaration. It  is  said 

that  since  the  opening  of  navigation  in  February,  at  least  two 
hundred  persons  have  been  drowned  in  the  Ohio  River,  between 
Wheeling  and  Pittsburg. The  enormous  increase  in  the  manu- 
facture of  whiskey  in  the  West,  within  the  past  few  years,  is 
attracting  considerable  attention  at  present,  on  account  of  the  pur- 
poses to  which  the  product  is  applied.  Much  the  larger  portion  of 
it  is  manufactured  into  alcohol,  the  shipments  of  which  to  France 
have  been  enormous.  A  Cincinnati  paper  states  that  only  a  few 
days  ago  10,000  barrels  of  alcohol  were  sold  to  one  house  in  New 
Orleans,  intended  for  shipment  to  France. 


Ax  Apology. — Sheridan  Knowles  was  once  berating  the  firm 
of  Saunders  &  Otley  in  their  bookstore.  One  of  the  partners 
stepped  forward,  and  complained  that  he  was  personal  in  his 
remarks.  "  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  the  dramatist.  "  If  you  are  Mr. 
Saunders,  hang  Mr.  Otley;  and  if  you  are  Mr.  Otley,  then  eon- 
found  Mr.  Saunders !     I  wouldn't  be  personal  for  the  world  !" 


Fon  Artists. — Sketching  tents  six  feet  six  inches  by  six  feet 
weighing  only  eight  pounds,  are  now  sold  in  London  for  only  six 
dollars.  Can't  some  of  our  American  manufacturers  take  the 
hint ! 


American  Literature. — The  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  (Paris) 
ltas  been  recently  publishing  a  scries  of  well-written  articles  on 
American  writers. 


General  Worth. — It  is  proposed  to  erect  an  equestrian  statue 
in  bronze  of  General  Worth  at  the  junction  of  5th  Avenue  and 
24th  Street,  New  York. 


A  brisk  Business. — During  the  past  four  months,  the  autho- 
rities of  Chicago,  have  overhauled  three  thousand  rascals. 


82aai)0fte  (Pattering*. 

The  whole  number  of  milea  of  railway  in  Ike  world  i-  51   " 

Ni  w  Bom  from  thil  year's  wheat  u  for  sale  in  I 
i 

The  annual  sal)  product  of  the  United  State*  amounts  to 
12,370,000  bushels. 

About  20,000  toni  of  iron  wore  manufactured  En  the  Lake  Supe- 
rior region  las)  year. 

An  Illinois  paper  sayi  mere  i*  a  rdDi  in  Olney  to  dirty  that  the 
a    e    on  pm  him  down  ae  "  real  estate." 

A  brute  named  John  Hoean  hu  been  tarred  and  feathered  in 
Hudson  for  keeping  hit  ebila  in  filth,  and  nearly  starving  it. 

The  State  House  for  South  Carolina,  commenced  at  Colombia, 
is  to  bo  of  pure  white  marble,  and  to  cost  two  niil'ions  of  dollars. 

The  pilot  Boy,  who  run  the  iteamcr  Canadian  ashore  m  the  St. 
Lawrence,  hat  been    entenced  to  bo  deprived  of  hi   coma 
for  life. 

In  Rfbntpelier,  Vt.,  lately,  A.  C.  oTafeh,  n  workman  on  the 
State  House,  was  seriously  injured  by  a  lame  stone  railing  upon 
linn  in  such  a  way  as  to  nearly  crush  one  of  his  eyes  out  of  hid 

bend. 

The  Ohio  Female  Medical  College,  under  the  pre  id  "■  [  ol 
Alphonso  Wood,  A.  M.,  has  165  pupils.  The  college  buildings 
ore  eight  in  number;  the  main  structure  was  recently  completed 
nt  n  cosi  of  160,000. 

The  question  has  been  naked  why  it  i*  considered  impolite  for 
gentlemen  to  go  into  the  presence  of  ladies  m  their  shirt  slcevi 

while  it  is  considered  in  every  way  correct  for  the  lodjCfi  tbcm>elves 

to  appear  before  gentlemen  without  any  sleeves  at  all. 

Hiram    Morri-,    a    wealthy    and    respected    citizen  of  Warsaw, 

Wyoming  connty,  was  lately  conveyed  to  the  asylum  al   UrJcaa 

raving  maniac,  in  consequence  of  excitement  produced  by  attend- 
ing a  camp  meeting,  and  died  shortly  niter  his  admission. 

Amos  Kendall  has  given  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  asylum  of  the 
District  Of  Columbia  a  house  and  lot  near  his  own  residence  at 
Washington.  The  widow  of  the  late  Rev.  T.  H.  Gallandct,  of 
Hartford,  Ct.,  and  his  son  Edward  M.,  will  be  teachers  in  the 
institution. 

A  young  man  named  Dewey,  coming  into  Rochester  one  day, 
lately,  on  an  excursion  boat  from  the  lake,  was  holding  a  pistol 
by  the  muzzle,  when  his  arm  was  carelessly  hit,  and  the  pistol 
exploded,  tearing  his  hand  to  pieces,  and  scorching  the  cheek  of  a 
bystander  named  West. 

A  gentleman  of  Waterbury,  Conn.,  is  manufacturing  an  inge- 
niously-constructed carriage-top.  It  is  designed  for  vehicles  on 
which*  tops  are  only  occasionally  required.  It  can  be  easily  de- 
tached and  stowed  away  in  a  box  under  the  seat  when  not  in  use, 
occupying  but  little  space  when  folded  up. 

A  party  of  Cincinnati  gentlemen  have  purchased  the  Winnebago 
Reservation  in  Northern  Minnesota,  for  $40,000.  It  is  a  tract  of 
7O,(ji)0  acres  of  land,  upon  which  the  U.  S.  government  has  ex- 
pended two  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  erecting  six  hundred 
nouses;  improving  farms,  etc.,  for  Indians,  now  removed. 

One  of  the  most  singular  inventions  we  have  yet  heard  of  for 
use  in  celebrating  the  national  anniversary,  was  made  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  Belmont  county,  Ohio.  It  was  a  fifty-six  pound  weight, 
drilled  out,  and  loaded  with  powder,  etc.  As  might  be  expected, 
upon  being  fired  it  exploded  into  fragments,  killing  one  person, 
and  severely  wounding  others. 

A  well-dressed  lady  called  at  a  store  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  a  few 
days  ago,  and  looked  at  some  very  fine  lace  collars,  but  thought 
she  would  not  purchase.  The  clerk  soon  missed  several  articles, 
however,  and  set  an  officer  on  the  track  of  madam,  who  was 
caught  in  the  very  act  of  slipping  some  shoes  into  her  carpet-bag 
in  another  store  on  Main  Street.  She  was  let  otf  on  payment  of 
$50. 

A  boy  named  Narcisse  Lamontague,  aged  18  years,  saved  eight 
children  from  the  wreck  of  the  steamer  Montreal.  It  was  by  seiz- 
ing the  door  of  a  state-room,  placing  the  children  upon  it,  and 
pushing  it  before  him  while  he  swam.  At  different  trips  he  suc- 
ceeded in  landing  on  a  dry  rock  or  on  the  beach  eight  of  the  sur- 
vivors, who  would  have  otherwise  met,  with  the  hundreds  of 
others,  a  watery  grave. 

A  widow  woman  named  Margaret  Asten,  a  servant  at  a  hotel 
in  Troy,  died  suddenly,  recently,  by  the  accidental  rupture  of  a 
varicose  vein  of  the  leg.  She  was  engaged  in  shelling  peas  a 
short  time  previous  to  her  death,  when  she  was  noticed  to  stop  her 
work  and  to  go  up  stairs.  The  marks  of  blood  on  the  stairs 
caused  her  to  be  followed  up,  and  her  door  broken  open,  when  she 
was  found  to  be  dying  from  loss  of  blood.  She  left  a  child  of  six 
years. 

T.  B.  Anderson,  a  miller  near  Atlces  Station,  Hanover  county, 
Pa.,  a  short  time  since  found  a  strange  man  secreted  in  his  mill, 
with  a  bag  of  stolen  articles.  The  thief  insulted  Mr.  Anderson, 
when  the  latter  knocked  him  down  with  a  handspike.  He  was 
finally  brought  to  his  senses  by  the  free  use  of  cold  water,  and 
started  towards  Richmond.  The  same  evening,  the  man  was 
found  dead  not  far  from  Mr.  Anderson's  residence,  and  the  body, 
being  exposed  on  the  ground,  was  partially  eaten  by  hogs  during 
the  night. 

An  amusing  incident  occurred,  recently,  in  regard  to  Powers *s 
Fisher  Boy.  A  gentleman  who  set  a  high  value  on  his  copy  of 
this  graceful  work,  before  embarking  for  Europe,  had  it  carefully 
shrouded  in  cotton  and  deposited  in  a  box.  A  gang  of  juvenile 
burglars  invaded  his  premises,  broke  open  the  case,  and  thought, 
from  its  weight,  to  find  plate  within  ;  but  when  the  white  visage  of 
the  marble  sleeper  caught  their  eyes,  by  the  dim  light  of  a  lantern, 
thinking  they  had  disturbed  a  corpse,  they  dropped  their  thieving 
tools  and  incontinently  tied  without  a  particle  of  spoil ! 

We  have  never  known  a  season  when  so  many  persons  have 
been  reported  as  suffering  from  spider-bites.  The  latest  instance 
is  that  of  a  little  son  of  Herbert  Thayer,  of  Manchester,  N.  H., 
who  complained  on  one  day,  recently,  of  starting  pains  in  his  right 
side  and  leg,  and  on  examination,  two  small  pimples  were  discov- 
ered on  the  thigh.  Soon  a  swelling  commenced,  and  at  last 
accounts  the  child  was  in  a  critical  condition.  The  sores  have 
matured.  His  physician  pronounces  it  the  bite  of  some  poisonous 
insect,  probably  that  of  the  black  spider. 

As  Judge  Treat,  of  the  IT.  S.  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Missouri,  was  on  his  way,  recently,  from  St.  Louis  to 
Cincinnati,  he  accidentally  fell  from  the  platform  of  the  hindmost 
car  in  the  express  train  while  in  rapid  motion.  Stunned  by  the 
shock,  he  lay  for  a  couple  of  hours  insensible,  and,  as  the  time 
was  night,  he  was  not  perceived  until  he  recovered  sufficiently  to 
proceed  to  the  nearest  dwelling,  when  lie  took  the  train  again  for 
Cincinnati.  Fortunately  no  train  passed  over  the  road  while  lie 
lay  insensible  upon  it,  and,  strange  to  say,  though  very  much 
bruised,  he  escaped  without  any  other  injury. 


Jforrign  Items. 


Choio  the  sirloin  of  beef  sell  in  I  "fits  a 

pound.      A  fowl 

In  France  more  than  one-third  of  the  women  married  in  L853 
1  nor  write. 

tod  in  Q 
Victoria1!  drawing-worn — how,  no  man  can  tell. 

The  diamondi  and  cmcraldi  on  the  Hungarian  drew  which 
Baron  Situ  wort  while  the  emperor  of  Austria  waj  in  Hun. 
were  rained  at 

In  <  :  the  excellent  pnaapeeta  of  the  harvest,  the 

Belgian  government  d  to  take  off  mc  export  duty  now 

hvi.d  at  tin-  French  frontier  upon  cttBaU  coming  from 

TheFraMtan  government  has  definitely  decided  upon  ■  military 

the  island  of  Rugen.     The  cost  i-  estimated  at 

eight  million-  of  dialers.  Preparation!  will  be  commenced  thi-  year. 

Cbarle    Frederick  Lonii  Von  Schillei 
time  (he  only  surviving  son,  of  Frederick  Schiller,  died  al  Snut- 
gardt,  on  the  22d  of  June,  of  dropsy  in  the  chest,  in   the 
fourth  year  of  hi-  age. 

The  London  Times,  of  22d  of  J 

c   France  quiet  whil<  The  chain 

neither  clanked  nor  burdened  her.    Now  that  she  i-  bidden  u 
and  dance  in  her  fetters,  she  must  hear  their  in-omened  sound, 
and  feel  their  intolerable  weight. 


£anU8  ot'CoU). 


....  rTothing  racceedt  to  well  Ttdltyrtmd, 

....  Certain  Oct!  may  be  rendered  tegalj  but  can  never  be  ren- 
dered legitimate. — Talleyrand. 

....  For  want  of  spirit  for  Mndy,  there  nre  many  mum- 
and  have  been  many  scandals  among  ministers. —  J 

....  When  once  infidelity  can  persuade  men  thai  they  shall  die 

like  beasts,  they  will  Boon  be  brought  to  live  like  b 

....  The  least  degree  of  ambiguity  which  leave-  the  mind  in 
suspense  as  to  the  meaning,  ought  to  be  avoided  with  me  greatest 
care. — Blair. 

....  A  man  who  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  other  men  on 
terms  of  open  and  free  equality,  need-  the  native  sen-e  of  live  to 
behave  himself  only  with  a  fair  average  of  propriety. — Emerson. 

Say  of  a  woman  that  she  is  wicked,  obstinate,  frivolous, 

but  add,  that  she  is  beautiful,  and  be  assured,  that  she  will  ever 
think  kindly  of  you.  Say  that  she  is  good,  kind,  virtuous,  sen- 
sible, but  very  homely,  and  she  will  never  forgive  you  in  her  life. 
— Alphonse  Karr. 

....  Providence  has  so  ordained  it,  that  only  two  women  nave 
a  true  interest  in  the  happiness  of  a  man — his  own  mother,  and 
the  mother  of  his  children.  Besides  these  two  legitimate  kind-  of 
love,  there  is  nothing  between  the  two  creatures  except  vain  ex- 
citement, painful  and  vain  delusion. — Octave  FeuilLt. 


Jofccr's  13u«3gct. 


"Don't  touch  me,  or  I'll  scream  !"  as  the  engine- wins  tie  said  to 
the  stoker. 

A  Yankee  editor  says  that  he  liked  to  die  a  larfin,  to  see  a 
drinkiu'  chap  tryin7  to  pocket  the  shadow  of  a  swingin'  sign  for  a 
pocket  handkerchief. 

The  woman  who  made  a  pound  of  butter  from  the  cream  of  a 
joke,  and  a  cheese  from  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  has  siuee 
washed  the  close  of  a  year,  and  hung  'em  to  dry  on  a.  bee  line. 

Widow  Grizzle's  husband  lately  died  of  cholera.  In  the  midst 
of  the  most  acute  bodily  pain,  after  the  hand  of  death  had  touched 
him,  and  while  writhing  in  agony,  his  gentle  wife  said  to  him, 
"  Well,  Mr.  Grizzle,  you  needn't  kick  round  so,  and  wear  all  the 
sheets  out,  if  you  are  dying !" 

A  woman  will  never  acknowledge  to  a  defeat.  You  may  con- 
quer her,  yon  may  hring  her  on  her  knees,  you  may  wave  over  her 
head  the  very  flag  of  victon*,  but  still  she  will  not  acknowledge 
she  is  beaten — in  the  same  way  that  there  are  Frenchmen  who 
will  not  admit  to  the  present  day  that  they  have  lost  the  battle  of 
Waterloo. 

"  Sedley,"  said  Charles  II.,  "  look  me  out  a  man  who  can't  he 
corrupted.  I  have  sent  three  treasurers  to  the  North,  and  they 
have  all  turned  thieves." — "  Well,  your  majesty,  I  recommend 
Blivert." — "Mivert,  you  dog!"  said  Charles.  "  Why,  Mivert  is  a 
thief  already!" — "  Therefore  he  cannot  be  corrupted,  your  maj- 
esty," said  Sedley. 

THE   FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 

THE    FAVORITE    WEEKLY    MISCELLANEOUS     JOURNAL. 

DE3IGNED  FOR  THE  HOME  C1BCLE. 

This  long  established  and  well  known  weekly  paper,  after  eleven  yetvs  of 
unequalled  prosperity  and  popularity,  has  become  a  •■  household  word'*  from 
Maine  to  California,  gladdening  the  fireside  of  rich  and  poor,  in  town  and 
country,  all  over  the  wide  extent  of  the  Cm  ted  States.  It  should  be  a  weekly 
visitor  to  every  American  home,  because 

£7=*  It  is  just  such  n  paper  as  any  father,  brotherT  or  friend  would  intro- 
duce to  the  family  circle. 

O2"  It  is  printed  on  the  finest  satin-surfaced  paper,  with  new  type,  and  in 
a  neat  and  beautiful  style. 

Jjy*  It  is  of  the  mammoth  size,  jet  contains  no  advertisements  in  its  eight 
super  royal  pages. 

0="  It  is  devoted  to  news,  tales,  poems,  storifcs  of  the  sea.  discoveries,  mis- 
cellany, wit  and  humor. 

{£r~  it  is  carefully  edited  by  M.  M.  Ballon,  who  has  sixteen  years  of  edito- 
rial experience  in  Boston. 

Q^"  It  coutains  in  its  Large,  well  filled  and  deeply  interesting  pages  not  one 
vulgar  word  or  line. 

0Cr*  It  numbers  among  its  regular  contributors  the  best  male  and  female 
writers  in  the  country. 

0s"  Its  tales,  while  they  absorb  the  reader,  cultivate  a  tast*  far  all  that  is 
good  and  beautiful  in  humanity. 

C^~  It  is  acknowledged  that  the  good  influence  of  such  a  paper  in  the  home 
circle  is  almost  incalculable. 

\£j"  ltd  suggestive  pages  provoke  in  the  young  an  inquiring  spirit,  and  add 
to  their  store  of  knowledge. 

By  Its  columns  are  free  from  politics  and  all  jarring  topics,  its  object  being 
to  make  home  happy. 

uy  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  it  has  for  years  been  so  popular  a  favorite 
throughout  the  country. 
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PANDA,  THE  KAFFIR  KING. 

The  spirited  engraving  published  herewith  represents  King 
Panda,  a  noted  Kaffir  chief,  of  the  tribe  of  Zooloos,  and  Mr.  May- 
nard,  an  American  traveller,  who  paid  him  a  visit  in  1841.  The 
menacing  attitude  of  the  savage  sovereign,  and  the  alert  coolness 
of  his  guest  are  well  depicted.  But  the  danger  to  the  traveller 
is  less  imminent  than  might  be  imagined.  The  king  is  only  en- 
deavoring to  strike  terror  into  his  visitor,  and  neither  he  nor  his 
wild  armed  followers  will  commit  any  hostile  act.  On  the  occa- 
sion which  furnished  the  subject  of  the  picture,  the  king  suddenly 
appeared  in  his  war-dress.  In  his  left  hand  he  held  four  assagays 
(darts)  artistically  fashioned,  under  a  white  shield  striped  with 
black;  in  his  right  hand,  which  was  ornamented  with  a  bracelet 
made  of  a  monkey's  tail,  he  brandished  a  steel  assagay;  on  his 
head  was  an  otter  cap,  with  silk  plush  ear-pieces  that  fell  upon  his 


PANDA,    THE   KAFFIR    KING. 


shoulders,  the  whole  surmounted  by  a  nodding  crest  of  blue  and  red 
plumes.  Tufts  of  red  and  green  wood,  mingled  with  ox  tails  and 
monkey's  tails,  decorated  his  breast  and  girdle.  A  twisted  tail 
encircled  his  left  leg,  and  his  anklets  were  also  formed  of  the  cau- 
dal appendage  of  some  animal.  Thus  attired,  in  the  height  of 
Kaffir  military  dandyism,  the  chief  advanced  in  a  menacing  atti- 
tude, his  hideous  face  expressing  determination  and  ferocity, 
brandishing  his  formidable  assagay,  and  taking  aim  at  the  heart 
of  his  visitor.  Perhaps,  had  the  latter  testified  the  slightest  per- 
turbation, the  weapon  would  have  been  buried  in  his  breast,  but 
with  true  Anglo-Saxon  hardihood  he  looked  the  Kaffir  full  in  the 
eye  and  sat  perfectly  still,  without  moving  a  muscle  of  his  coun- 
tenance ;  so  that  at  last  the  king  ceased  his  hostile  demonstrations, 
and  falling  back  into  the  ranks  of  his  followers,  put  them  through 
a  series  of  evolutions  which  displayed  their  agility  and  dexterity. 


ANTELOPE-HUNTING. 

The  second  engraving  on 
this  page  is  a  very  spirited 
representation  of  the  exciting 
sport  of  killing  antelopes,  by 
means  of  the  chetah,  or  hunt- 
ing-leopard, as  practised  in 
India.  Specimens  of  this  beau- 
tiful and  intelligent  animal 
are  found  in  almost  all  our 
travelling  menageries.  The 
general  idea  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  hunting-leopard 
seizes  his  prey  is  an  erroneous 
one.  It  is  commonly  sup- 
posed that  he  creeps  stealthily 
and  slowly,  availing  himself 
of  every  inequality  of  ground 
for  concealing  his  approach, 
till  within  a  few  yards  of  his 
victim,  and  then  springs  on  it 
in  two  or  three  tremendous 
bounds ;  whereas  he  usually 
catches  it  by  dint  of  speed  of 
foot  alone.  The  sport  is  usu- 
ally pursued  in  the  cool  of  the 
morning.  The  leopard  is  con- 
veyed to  the  ground  winch  the 
antelopes  frequent,  on  a  com- 
mon uncovered  bullock-cart, 
on  which  is  lashed  a  native 
cot  for  the  animal  to  crouch 
on.  He  is  usually  hooded, 
that  he  may  be  more  keen 
when  allowed  to  see  his  game. 
He  lias  also  a  collar  on  and  a 
girdle  of  rope  round  his  loins. 
Through  each  of  these  a  cord 
is  passed,  the  end  of  which 
his  keeper  holds  in  his  hand, 
so  as  to  slip  the  leopard  at  the 
proper  moment.  The  keeper 
and  driver  both  sit  on  the  cart, 
which  the  spectators  follow 
either  on  foot,  horseback,  or, 
as  in  the  present  instance,  on 
elephants.  When  the  ante- 
lopes are  seen,  the  driver  makes 
a  circuit,  so  as  gradually  to 
approach  without  alarming 
them ;  the  spectators  either 
follow  close,  or  go  in  a  different  direction,  in  order  to  distract  the 
attention  of  the  antelopes.  As  soon  as  the  cart  is  within  two  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  herd,  the  keeper  unhoods  the  leopard,  and  the 
instant  he  has  caught  sight  of  the  game  slips  him.  The  leopard 
springs  from  the  cart  and  sets  off,  usually  at  an  easy  canter,  to- 
wards the  herd,  invariably  singling  out  the  buck  as  its  victim,  if 
there  be  one  in  it.  The  antelopes,  now  thoroughly  alarmed,  make 
off  at  the  top  of  their  speed  ;  the  leopard  gradually,  and  with  ap- 
parently perfect  ease  to  himself,  diminishes  his  distance  till  within 
fifty  or  sixty  yards  of  the  one  he  is  in  pursuit  of;  then,  quickening 
his  pace  to  its  utmost,  in  alongside  the  animal  in  an  instant  with  a 
lightning-like  rush.  He  gives  it  a  pat  with  his  paw,  generally  on  the 
haunch,  which  makes  it  stagger,  and  ere  it  has  time  to  recover,  tho 
leopard  seizes  it  by  the  throat  and  holds  it  till  the  keeper  comes 
up  and  puts  the  antelope  out  of  pain  by  cutting  its  throat. 


ANTELOPE-HUNTING    WITH    THE   LEOPARD    IN   INDIA. 
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VIEW  OF  BRIGHTON,  STATEN  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

The  pretty  view  given  below  was  drawn  for  us  by  Mr.  Hill,  and 
represents  one  of  the  most  agreeable  settlements  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  York  city.  No  city  has  greater  suburban  advantages  than 
New  York,  and  no  people  know  better  how  to  use  them  to  the 
boot  advantage  than  her  citizens.  These  outlying  settlements  give 
vitality  to  the  imperial  city.  Not  only  do  the  river  counties,  the 
fertile  shores  of  Long  Island,  the  prolific  farms  of  New  Jersey 
and  Connecticut,  all  accessible  by  water,  supply  the  markets  with 
choice  vegetables,  fruit  and  milk,  but  they  enable  thousands  who 
do  business  in  the  great  commercial  city  to  live  in  salubrious  and 
picturesque  localities,  and  to  revive  their  vigor  by  frequent  change, 
of  air  and  scenery.  The  railroad  Hues,  and  the  myriads  of  noble 
ferry-boats  and  swift  steamers  that  radiate  in  every  direction  from 
the  great  centre,  are  all  full  freighted  with  citizens  going  to  or 
returning  from  thoir  residences,  or  by  excursionists  making  brief 
and  cheap  trips  for  pleasure  and  health.  All  the  elements  of 
natural  beauty  abound  on  the  shores  of  the  waters  that  contribute 
to  the  wealth  and  salubrity  of  New  York.  The  pastoral  element 
is  found  on  Long  Island,  Staten  Island,  and  the  adjacent  parts  of 
New  Jersey,  while  the  magic  of  steam  has  brought  the  grand  and 
romantic,  as  exhibited  by  the  stern  fastnesses  of  the  Highlands, 


within  easy  reach  of  the  city.  The  life  led  by  those  suburbans 
who  divide  their  time  between  city  and  country  seems  proved  by 
experience  to  be  the  healthiest  and  best  for  mind  and  body.  Com- 
plete seclusion  and  retirement  generally  fail  of  attaining  the  ob- 
jects aimed  at  by  those  who  sigh  after  rural  ease.  But  this  alter- 
nation of  busy  city  life  and  of  quiet  repose,  especially  when  a 
water-trip  is  the  hyphen  that  connects  the  two  phases  of  existence, 
maintains  the  faculties  of  mind  and  body  in  true  and  just  equi- 
librium. It  is  to  the  agency  of  steam,  so  much  belied  as  the  enemy 
of  all  poetry  and  romance,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  opening  of 
the  advantages  of  rural  residence  and  influence  to  the  many — 
advantages  formerly  confined  to  the  wealthy  few.  But  these  fly- 
ing steamboats,  and  these  iron  racers  that  pant  not  before  the  most 
ponderous  loads,  render  it  even  economical  for  families  to  pitch 
their  tent  beyond  the  circle  of  the  crash,  turmoil,  din,  dust  and 
dirt  of  city  life.  Formerly  an  infusion  of  country  blood  was 
necessary  to  keep  up  the  vitality  of  the  city  ;  now  our  business 
men  unite  in  their  persons  the  intelligence  of  the  citizen  and  the 
vigor  and  taste  of  the  farmer.  But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  our 
sketch.  Chiefest  for  beauty  of  situation,  in  the  vicinage  of  New 
York,  stands  Staten  Island  at  the  mouth  of  Hudson  River,  and 
stretching  towards  the  ocean,  comprising  within   its   limits  the 


thriving  towns  of  Brighton,  Port  Richmond,  Stapleton,  Tompkins- 
villc  and  Clifton.  Port  Richmond  is  dear  to  the  lovers  of  oysters, 
and  these  delicious  bivalves,  the  delight  of  city  epicures,  have 
made  fortunes  for  many  of  the  dealers.  Brighton  is  particularly 
famous  for  its  beautiful  private  residences,  which,  embosomed  in 
trees  and  flowers,  gem  the  green  slopes  along  the  edge  of  the 
harbor.  The  Pavilion  Hotel,  the  cupola  of  which  is  seen  in  our 
picture,  is  second  to  none  in  the  country  as  a  place  of  resort,  and, 
taken  altogether,  Brighton  is  decidedly  the  aristocratic  portion  of 
Staten  Island.  The  church  on  the  left  of  the  view  is  St.  Peters, 
and  across  the  water  is  seen  New  Jersey,  its  shores  studded  with 
villages,  and  its  distant  highlands  closing  the  view.  When  Ileri- 
drick  Hudson  first  sailed  into  New  York  bay,  this  island  was  an 
almost  unbroken  forest,  inhabited  by  the  Manhattan  ar.d  Navesink 
Indians — warlike  tribes  not  at  all  disposed  to  extend  a  cordial 
welcome  to  the  white  intruders,  and  among  the  descendants  of  the 
early  Dutch  settlers  along  the  Jersey  shore,  are  still  floating  many 
traditions,  some  of  them  wild  enough,  chronicliug  the  desperate 
conflicts  with  the  red  men,  and  their  final  disappearance  from  the 
soil.  Their  last  camp  on  the  island  is  said  to  have  been  at  Silver 
Lake,  on  the  summit  of  the  hills  atTompkinsville,  still  surrounded 
by  woods,  and  supposed  to  be  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano. 


VIEW   OF    BRIGHTON,   STATEN    ISLAND,  NEW   YORK. 
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[Written  for  Pullou's  Pictorial.] 


<Tk  JVrjDthcrs  of  tbc  Coast: 

— OR,    THE — 

^fewiiii  or  fin  xsmuMSL 

A  WILD  STORY  OF  THE  TROPICS. 


by  john  11.  williams,  m.  d. 

[continued.] 

CHAPTER  V.— [continued.] 

"Let  us  speak  of  more  serious  matters,"  replied  the  fisherman. 
"  It  is  necessary  that  I  should  remove  this  corpse,  and  so  arrange 
matters  that  no  one  should  know  how  or  by  what  hand  it  has  been 
struck." 

"If  any  one  should  perceive  and  interrogate  you,  what  would 
you  answer?"  said  Dona  Carmen,  anxiously. 

"  That  I  myself  had  killed  this  terrible  commander.  O,  reassure 
yourself,  not  because  I  was  jealous  that  lie  loved  you — they  would 
laugh  at  such  a  reason, — but  because  he  had  less  pity  for  my  poor 
old  father  than  for  one  of  his  favorite  dogs,  and  because  he  caused 
his  death.     Hatred  is  sufficient  to  put  the  knife  in  my  hand." 

"But  do  you  know  what  punishment  you  will  suffer  if  you  con- 
fess yourself  the  murderer  of  Don  Ramon?" 

"A  punishment  less  cruel  than  the  tortures  of  my  heart,"  he 
replied,  with  a  steady  voice.  "  I  shall  have  to  submit  to  the  gar- 
rote  ;  but  I  should  die  happy,  if  I  could  say,  '  Thanks  to  my  death, 
Dona  Carmen  is  free ;  she  is  happy,  and  no  one  suspects  her/  " 

The  young  girl  was  moved  by  these  simple  words. 

"  But  ought  I  to  accept  such  a  sacrifice  ?"  said  she,  after  a  pause. 
"No  !  it  would  be  an  eternal  remorse  for  me.  Do  not  touch  that 
corpse,  Joaquin.     I  forbid  it." 

"Indeed!"  returned  the  fisherman.  "And  in  a  few  hours  your 
women  will  enter  this  chamber ;  in  a  few  hours  yon  will  be  accused, 
your  honor  delivered  up  to  the  poisoned  tongue  of  calumny,  and 
your  father's  name  stigmatized." 

Dona  Carmen  still  hesitated,  but  the  young  fisherman  had 
already  disappeared,  and  descended  the  balcony  with  his  strange 
burden.  He  directed  his  steps  towards  the  mangle-wood,  and  had 
already  reached  the  borders  of  it,  when  he  heard  a  slight  noise, 
which  would  probably  have  been  imperceptible  to  the  ears  of  a 
European. 

-  -.He  suddenly  stopped,  but  it  was  too  late.  Two  men  emerged 
from  the  wood,  and  said  to  him,  in  a  low  voice,  in  Spanish, 
"Where  are  you  going,  comrade  ?" 

Joaquin  made  no  reply  to  this  question,  but  endeavored  to  dis- 
engage himself  from  the  vigorous  hands  that  held  him.  He 
thought  he  was  seized  by  some  of  the  serenos,  or  night- watchers, 
whom  the  commander  had  ordered  to  guard  the  approaches  to  La 
Ranchiera.  When  he  found  that  his  endeavors  were  useless,  he 
remained  motionless,  but  did  not  open  his  lips. 

"  Here  is  a  very  silent  person,"  said  one  of  the  new-comers. 
"Let  us  relieve  him  from  the  burden  he  carries  on  his  shoulders." 

Joaquin's  whole  body  trembled.  They  took  the  canvass  sack, 
and  were  astonished  to  find  it  so  heavy. 

"  What  does  this  sack  contain  ?"  said  one.  "  Doubtless  piastres 
or  pearls." 

"  So,  so,"  replied  the  other;  "we  have  seized  one  of  the  slaves 
belonging  to  the  fishery,  who  is  about  to  take  himself  off." 

The  two  men  untied  and  precipitately  opened  the  sack. 

"A  corpse!"  they  murmured.  "Aha,  comrade!  what  work 
have  you  been  after  here  ?" 

"A  corpse,"  replied  the  fisherman,  boldly,  " and  that  of  Don 
Ramon  Canal,  the  commander  of  La  Ranchcria.  Now  do  with 
me  what  your  duty  orders  you." 

"The  commander!"  said  one  of  the  men.  "The  scoundrel 
could  not  avoid  coming  to  a  tragic  end,  after  all,  then  !  But  what 
is  your  name,  friend  V  continued  the  stranger;  "  it  appears  to  me 
that  your  voice  is  not  unknown  to  me." 

"  I  fancy  I  kuow  yours,  too,"  said  the  fisherman. 

"Yes — it  really  is  Joaquin  Requiem." 

"And  I  am  speaking  to  the  Leopard." 

"  I  did  not  think  we  should  so  soon  meet  again,"  returned  the 
buccaneer;  " but  after  a  deed  like  this,  you  cannot  remain  here. 
You  are  a  good  pilot  and  a  good  shot ;  you  know  the  coast ;  join  us." 

"  I  was  about  to  ask  permission  to  do  so,"  said  Joaquin ;  "  but 
my  father  Melchior  is  dying,  and  I  wish  to  bid  him  a  last  adieu." 

"We  will  accompany  you,"  replied  the  two  adventurers. 

"You  and  I,  Joaquin,"  said  the  Leopard,  "will  go  to  the 
ajoupa;  and,  in  the  meantime,  Vent-en -Panne  will  throw  that 
carcase  to  the  crocodiles.     He  can  then  rejoin  us." 

Vent-en-Panne  departed  on  his  errand,  taking  away  with  him 
the  commander's  body,  while  the  buccaneer  and  the  fisherman 
gained  the  hut  of  the  latter. 

The  ajoupa  was  dimly  lighted  by  a  rosin  torch  which  smoked 
in  a  corner.  The  Leopard  stood  motionless  on  the  threshold, 
so  that  Melchior  could  not  see  him.  Joaquin  tremblingly  ap- 
proached, and  kneeling  beside  the  pallet,  looked  at  his  father.  The 
old  man  struggled  in  agony;  a  deathly  sweat  bathed  his  forehead  ; 
his  eyes  were  glazed  and  fixed.  His  hands  appeared  to  be  seek- 
ing for  something  in  space.     Joaquin  pressed  them  in  his  own. 

"  I  shall  soon  die,  my  son,"  said  the  old  man,  in  a  voice  almost 
extinct;  "  but  I  am  tranquil,  for  I  have  taught  you  obedicuce  to 
those  whom  Providence  has  placed  above  us.  Why  have  you 
been  so  long  absent,  Joaquin  ?" 

"  I  had  a  duty  to  fulfil,  father,"  stammered  the  young  man. 

"  What  makes  your  voice  so  sombre,  my  son  ?     0,  take  care 


not  to  cherish  feelings  of  hatred  and  revenge!  for  these  passions 
will  trouble  your  wholo  life." 

"But  if  an  outrage  be  committed,  father?"  interrupted  Joaquin. 

"  It  must  be  forgiven,  my  son.  How  much  we  often  regret  not 
to  have  forgiven  our  enemies !  But  my  head  wanders.  We  who 
are  poor  ought  not  to  rebel  against  a  master's  caprices." 

"  Henceforth  he  will  have  no  more  caprices,"  murmured  the 
fisherman,  in  a  hollow  voice. 

"  What  do  you  say,  Joaquin  ?  Arc  you  deceiving  me  ?"  Then 
perceiving  that  his  hands  were  stained  with  blood,  he  added : 
"  What  have  you  done,  wretched  boy, — what  have  you  done?" 

"  Father !"  replied  Joaquin,  troubled ;  "  yes — I  must  confess  it. 
This  blood  is  the  commander's.  Your  executioner  is  dead  before 
his  victim." 

"Thus,  then,"  returned  the  old  man,  raising  his  wasted  hands 
to  heaven,  "  it  is  all  in  vain  that  I  wished  to  make  you  happy  in 
obscurity,  by  removing  you  far  away  from  vanity  and  ambition. 
My  blood  speaks  in  your  veins." 

"What  do  you  mean,  father?" 

"That  you,  Joaquin  Requiem,  are  a  gentleman  by  birth,  and 
that  you  possess  a  heart  worthy  of  the  descendant  of  the  Marquis 
de  Casse." 

"  I  noble !     You  do  not  deceive  me,  father  ?" 

The  buccaneer  took  two  steps  towards  the  pallet,  almost  sup- 
pressing bis  breathing.  But  Joaquin  did  not  think  of  him.  He 
listened  to  his  father,  who  thus  commenced  : 

"My  father  was  one  of  those  rude  gentlemen  who  fancy  them- 
selves absolute  lords  of  their  domain,  and  who  exercise  justice 
like  the  ancient  barons  of  feudal  times.  He  would  have  laid  down 
his  life  for  Louis  XIII. ,  whom  he  regarded  as  his  suzerain,  but  he 
believed  himself  to  be  as  noble  as  the  king.  He  had  a  haughty 
disposition,  and  I  do  not  believe  I  saw  him  smile  twice  during  my 
youth.  His  life  was  a  continual  struggle  with  grief.  He  adored 
my  mother,  who  died  giving  birth  to  my  brother  Petris.  The  mar- 
quis, therefore,  could  never  bear  tosee*this  poor  child;  when  a 
meeting  took  place,  my  father's  brows  would  contract,  and  a  nerv- 
ous trembling  would  agitate  his  lips.  He  could  not  overcome 
this  feeling  of  hatred.  My  brother,  who  was  possessed  of  a  proud 
heart,  suffered  more  than  any  other  would  have  done,  and  always 
avoided  my  father's  presence.  The  marquis's  solitary  life  had  by 
degrees  changed  his  melancholy  into  harshness  and  his  grief  into 
ill-humor.     I  alone  had  the  power  of  appeasing  his  violent  anger. 

"  My  brother  never  appeared  jealous  of  the  preference  shown 
me  by  my  father.  He  loved  me,  and  submitted  to  all  the  caprices 
of  a  spoilt  child.  Thus  passed  away  our  youth,  rather  solitary, 
but  happy.  At  length  I  reached  my  twenty-fifth  year.  One 
morning  my  father  called  me  into  his  chamber,  and  said : 

"  '  Bernard,  have  you  never  thought  of  what  is  passing  beyond 
this  little  corner  of  the  earth  ? — never  desired  to  embrace  a  career 
which  would  render  you  useful  to  your  country?' 

"At  this  inquiry  I  began  to  think.     I  replied  : 

"  '  Yes,  monsieur ;  sometimes  I  suddenly  awake  in  the  night  in 
the  midst  of  a  dream,  and  fancy  I  hear  the  sound  of  drums,  the 
shock  of  arms,  and  the  neighing  of  horses  ;  but  then  I  remember 
it  is  the  wind  which  agitates  the  armor  hanging  in  the  grand 
saloon,  and  when  the  day  comes,  I  forget  all  about  it.* 

"'Listen,  Bernard/  replied  the  marquis,  glancing  at  me  with 
satisfaction.  '  I  am  old,  and  shall  soon  be  gathered  into  the  tomb 
of  my  ancestors.  But  you,  my  son,  }rou  owe  a  debt  to  your  king 
and  country.  We  must  part.  His  royal  highness  Gaston  d'Or- 
leans  will  deign  to-morrow  to  ask  our  hospitality;  I  will  present 
you  to  him,  and  if  agreeable  to  you,  you  shall  be  enrolled  amongst 
his  gentlemen,' 

"  With  what  a  troubled  heart  did  I  await  the  terrible  day  !  I 
could  not  sleep.  When  the  trumpeters  announced  the  arrival  of 
the  prince,  I  felt  myself  ready  to  faint  away.  I  soon  recovered, 
however,  when,  with  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  window,  I  saw  the 
cavalcade  of  gentlemen,  pages  and  horsemen  approach.  I  then 
only  had  one  fear — that  of  displeasing  the  prince.  My  father,  the 
Marquis  of  Casse,  humbly  held  the  bridle  of  his  royal  highness. 
The  prince  acknowledged  the  introduction  and  then  said  :  'Mar- 
quis, I  do  not  see  your  other  son.'     . 

"My  father  was  troubled.  He  had  forgotten  Petris  until  this 
moment.  They  had  sought  for  him  everywhere,  hut  could  not 
find  him.  A  cloud  gathered  on  my  father's  brow,  and  he  replied 
laconically,  "My  lord,  he  is  sick.' 

"  I  did  not  think  of  my  poor  brother  the  whole  of  the  day.  My 
head  was  bewildered  by  the  conversation  of  the  gentlemen  belong- 
ing the  prince's  suit.  The  next  day,  however,  I  inquired  for 
Petris  before  departing,  but  my  father  coldly  replied  : 

"'Do  not  pronounce  that  name,  Bernard.  That  wicked  boy 
no  longer  belongs  to  our  family.  He  has  doubtless  fled  in  order 
to  lead  a  vagabond  lifo.' 

"I  wished  to  implore  pardon  for  him,  but  at  that  moment  the 
signal  for  departure  was  given.  I  had  just  time  to  embrace  my 
father,  mount  my  horse,  and  join  the  cavalcade.  At  the  turn  of 
the  road,  some  of  the  prince's  valets  commenced  to  quarrel  with 
a  young  lad,  who  was  reclining  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  with  a  gun  in 
his  hand,  and  who  did  not  feel  inclined  to  give  up  two  hares  he 
had  just  killed.  I  recognized  Petris,  and  turned  pale.  When  he 
saw  me,  he  resisted  no  longer,  and  looked  at  me  as  if  I  were  to 
decide  the  matter.  I  said  to  him  harshly,  '  You  are  wrong !'  I 
trembled  for  fear  he  should  give  way  to  some  movement  of  anger, 
and  reveal  himself  before  them.  But  he  departed  without  saying 
a  word,  though  casting  a  look  of  reproachful  sadness  at  me  which 
penetrated  my  heart.  I  contented  myself  with  saying  to  the 
valets,  'Let  him  go  ;  do  not  harm  him.' 

"  I  only  met  Petris  once  more,  and  that  was  connected  with  one 
of  the  most  terrible  events  of  my  life.  I  shall  pass  over  the  life  of 
folly  and  intrigue  which  I  led  at  court.     I  had  been  three  years  at 


this  hotbed  of  dissipation,  when,  one  evening,  the  prince,  who  for 
some  days  past  had  appeared  uneasy  and  taciturn,  as  was  usual 
with  him  when  he  contemplated  sonic  project,  ordered  me  to  stay 
witli  him  to  read  to  him  after  his  gentlemen  h  id  retired.  As  soon 
as  we  were  alone,  he  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  said  to  me : 

" '  Ydu  are  attached  to  me,  are  you  not,  Bernard  ?  You  arc  not 
one  of  those  spies  placed  over  me  by  the  cardinal  to  listen  to  the 
movements  of  my  heart  and  lips?  I  have  thought  of  a  method 
to  play  him  a  good  turn,  if  you  will  assist  me.  You  know  the 
old  beast  has  banished  my  faithful  servant,  the  Count  de  Roche- 
fort.  I  learn  to-day  that  Chavigny,  Richelieu's  secretary,  has  writ- 
ten to  him.  His  eminence  wishes  to  win  him  over  to  his  party  by 
a  splendid  offer.  He  has  heard  speak  of  the  marvellous  beauty  of 
the  count's  daughter  ;  he  has  asked  her  hand  in  marriage  for  one 
of  his  partizans,  the  brave  Schombcrg,  Duke  d'llalluin.  Well,  I 
have  found  a  victorious  rival  to  oppose  to  Schombcrg.' 
"  '  And  that  rival,  my  lord  ?' 
"  '  Is  myself,'  replied  he,  triumphantly. 

"I  was  thunderstruck  at  this  strange  information.  I  was  about 
to  reply.     He  interrupted  me. 

" '  I  will  not  listen  to  a  word,  Bernard.  It  is  decided  upon.  I 
shall  keep  a  powerful  friend,  and  shall  marry  without  my  brother's 
permission.' 

" '  But  the  marriage  will  be  annulled.' 

"  '  We  shall  see  that.  But  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  find 
out  if  the  young  countess  is  as  beautiful  as  report  says ;  and  I  am 
about  to  send  you  to  Brussels,  to  find  out  the  truth.' 

"I  endeavored  to  resist,  but  in  vain.  Eour  days  afterwards,  I 
was  with  the  Couut  de  Rochefort,  who  received  me  with  an  open 
heart,  without  suspecting  my  mission.  But  when  I  saw  his  charm- 
ing daughter,  what  could  I  do  ?  Until  then  I  had  never  loved. 
When  I  saw  her  I  was  speechless  and  trembling.  I  tried  to  speak, 
and  could  only  utter  a  few  unconnected  and  embarrassed  words. 
I  had  always  laughed  at  the  idea  of  love  at  first  sight.  I  now 
understood  it.  Adelaide  de  Rochefort's  beauty  surpassed  all  that 
I  had  ever  dreamed.  That  very  evening  I  wrote  to  the  prince 
that  he  had  been  deceived,  that  Mademoiselle  de  Rochefort  was 
only  a  fine  statue,  that  her  figure  was  not  well  developed,  that  her 
eyes  were  blue  but  too  large,  that  her  lips  were  red  but  too  much 
pinched  up, — in  short,  I  calumniated  as  much  as  possible  that 
charming  physiognomy  which  had  dazzled  me  so  much.  To  all 
this  I  added  political  reasons  against  the  match.  In  the  mean- 
time, Montrcsor,  who  arrived  from  Nancy,  pointed  out  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  a  union  with  the  Duke  of  Lorraine's 
daughter;  he  made  this  so  clear  that  Gaston  d'Orleans  imme- 
diately renounced  his  first  project. 

"But  this  was  not  all.  It  was  necessary  that  I  should  manage' 
matters  in  such  a  manner  that  he  himself  should  order  me  to 
espouse  the  beautiful  Adelaide,  by  that  means  forming  another 
link  by  which  to  keep  Rochefort  in  his  party,  I  pretended  to 
consent,  out  of  pure  obedience,  and  as  if  it  were  a  great  sacrifice 
on  my  part.  I  did  not  displease  the  young  girl ;  the  count  with 
joy  bestowed  her  hand  on  one  of  Gaston's  favorites,  and  I  passed 
at  Brussels  the  three  happiest  months  of  my  life.  But  soon  a 
letter  from  Montresor  informed  me  that  the  prince  recalled  me.  I 
then  saw  the  fault  I  had  committed.  I  must  snatch  myself  from 
a  paradise  where  I  wished  to  pass  all  my  days.  When  I  an- 
nounced my  resolution  to  Adelaide,  she  turned  pale,  and  bursting 
into  tears,  said  to  me  : 

"  '  You  do  not  love  me,  then,  as  much  as  you  say,  since  you 
leave  me.' 

" '  Nothing  in  the  world  can  extinguish  my  love,'  I  replied, 
embracing  her.  '  But  can  I  betray  the  confidence  of  my  prince, 
or  cease  to  watch  over  his  interest?' 

" '  Do  you  suppose  the  thought  that  you  are  serving  the  Duke 
d'Orleans,  while  you  are  absent  from  me,  will  console  me  for  not 
seeing  you  ?    No,  Bernard,  you  do  not  love  me !' 

"  I  was  moved.     I  did  not  know  what  to  answer.     She  added  ; 
" '  Listen  to  my  last  word,  Bernard.    You  must  either  grant  me 
the  favor  of  living  with  me,  or  permit  me  to  accompany  you.' 

"  There  was  no  other  course  left  to  me  now  than  to  reveal  all 
the  truth  to  her.  I  thus  thought  to  stifle  in  her  heart  the  desire  to 
accompany  me  to  Paris,  and  to  completely  reassure  her  as  to  the 
fear  of  not  being  beloved  by  me.  She  listened  to  this  confession 
with  an  excited  countenance,  and  for  a  few  minutes  remained 
thoughtful.     At  last  she  coldly  said  to  me  : 

"'  Return  to  court,  Bernard.  I  will  no  longer  seek  to  retain 
you.  I  will  remain  in  this  city,  which,  during  your  absence,  will 
only  be  a  prison  for  me.' 

"  I  endeavored  to  console  her.  She  listened  to  me  with  an  air 
of  constraint,  sometimes  even  with  a  forced  smile. 

" '  So,  then,'  said  she,  as  if  dreaming,  '  I  should  have  been  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  if  it  had  not  been  for  you?'  And  she  cast 
upon  me  a  strauge  look,  and  then  added:  *  Certainly  I  should 
never  have  dared  to  wish,  even  in  a  dream,  for  so  high  a  position.' 
"'And  do  you  now  regret  it,  Marchioness  de  Casse*?'  I  asked. 
"'No,  indeed,  Bernard.'  But  a  moment  afterwards  I  surprised 
her  motionless  and  repeating  in  a  low  voice ;  'Duchess  of  Orleans  ! 
What  a  dream !' 

"  A  year  passed  away,  and  my  father-in-law  apprized  me  of 
your  birth,  Joaquin,  when  the  great  rebellion  of  the  prince  and 
J:he  unfortunate  Duke  de  Montmorency  took  place.  Gaston 
d'Orleans  espoused  the  Duke  of  Lorraine's  daughter." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A     FAMILY     TRAGEDY. 

After  a  short  pause,  Melchior  continued : 
"  While  we  were  in  exile,  an  Italian  painter  named  Giorgione, 
passing  through  Nancy,  came  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  prince. 
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The  latter,  from  a  Bhecr  wont  of  occupation,  desired  to  ee  d  col- 
lection of  portraits  which  the  nrtisl  brought  from  France  to  hii 
master  the  Duke  of  Modenn,     Fontrailles,  Blot,  ViUemorc  and  I 

Qe npanied  him.     Wo  passed  in  review  some  coun  boaaties ; 

bnt  what  was  my  con f usion  when  I  saw  the  prince  stop  before  a 
portrait  which  I  only  knew  too  well ! 

"  '  Can  it  be  possible/  cried  lie,  after  a  pause,  '  that  this  bead  is 
painted  from  nature '■' 

"f  Yes,  my  lord/  I  replied,  preventing  Giorgione  from  speak- 
ing and  endeavoring  to  recover  myself;  'it  is  a  portrait  of  my 
wife.  Bui  if  the  other  portraits  are  not  more  like,  I  dare  assure 
hi*  royal  highness  lie  should  never  know  the  originals  by  the 
copies.' 

"  The  painter  appeared  much  surprised;  but  thinking  I  must 
have  some  motive  to  Bpeak  in  this-  manner,  made  no  reply.  I 
watched  the  prime,  my  heart  beating  tumultuously  j  bat  he  ap- 
peared to  he  completely  absorbed  by  the  contemplation  of  the 
portrait,  and  I  saw  him  turn  red  and  pule  by  turns.  At  last  he 
abruptly  said  to  me,  without  looking  at  mo: 

"'Speak  frankly,  Bernard.      Does  VOUT  wife  possess  those  largo 

dreaming  hluc  eyes  V 

" '  Yes,  my  lord/  I  replied,  trembling  like  a  criminal. 

" '  And  those  beautiful  rosy  lips  V 

"  '  Yes,  my  lord,' 

"'And  those  hundsomo  features,  and  beautiful  black  hair?' 

"  '  It  is  true.'  My  forehead  was  bathed  in  a  cold  perspiration. 
'  But,'  I  returned,  '  what  is  wanting  in  her  is  the  charm  of  expres- 
sion to  animate  ami  vivify  all  those  handsome  features.' 

"  He  was  silent  for  a  moment,  He  then  looked  at  me  earnestly, 
and  said  : 

'"I  should  like  to  see  this  prodigy.  If  Madame  do  Casse"  is 
ugly  with  such  a  face,  I  know  of  nothing  in  the  world  more  curi- 
ous than  your  wife,  Bernard.  In  a  few  days  we  will  visit  Brus- 
sels, in  order  to  take  her  unawares.' 

"  If  he  had  buried  a  knife  in  my  heart,  he  could  not  have  given 
me  more  pain.  I  sought  a  thousand  means  to  prevent  the  fatal 
visit.  I  wrote  to  the  duchess  anonymously.  I  gained  over  phy- 
sicians, who  assured  him  that  an  epidemic  fever  was  raging  in 
Brussels.  I  caused  letters  to  be  intercepted  which  spoke  of  a  pro- 
ject formed  by  the  cardinal  to  arrest  the  prince  en  route.  All  was 
useless.  As  a  last  resource,  I  wrote  to  Adelaide,  and  warned  her 
of  the  danger  which  threatened  her.  I  advised  her  to  appear 
cold  before  the  prince,  to  dress  herself  carelessly,  to  speak  to  him 
in  a  short  tone,  and  to  put  on  a  prudish  air,  which  I  knew  he 
detested.  Alas!  she  profited  by  my  advice,  but  only  to  appear 
more  dazzling  than  ever  in  the  eyes  of  Gaston  d'Orleans.  He 
had  only  spoken  a  few  minutes  with  her,  when  he  looked  at  me 
with  a  glance  which  I  shall  never  forget,  and  came  to  me. 

" '  Is  this  the  woman  in  whom  you  found  neither  mind  nor 
beauty,  Bernard  V 

"I  shivered.  A  singular  smile  played  about  his  mouth.  He 
continued,  '  Well,  my  poor  count,  I  pity  you.' 

"And  from  that  time  he  continued  to  treat  me  with  his  ordinary 
goodness.  Adelaide  returned  with  us  ,to  the  little  court  at  Lor- 
raine. Each  day  I  made  new  progress  in  the  prince's  favor.  I 
lodged  in  the  ducal  palace.  I  dispensed  all  the  favors.  Loved 
by  my  wife  and  by  my  master,  I  believed  myself  the  happiest  of 
men.  "Who  could  then  have  said  that  a  catastrophe  was  about  to 
occur  which  was  to  embitter  my  whole  life  ? 

"  I  had  for  some  time  remarked  a  singular  change  in  my  wife's 
temper.  Sometimes  she  came  into  my  presence  as  if  some  secret 
thought  oppressed  her,  or  as  if  she  had  some  secret  to  confide  to 
me ;  at  other  times  she  avoided  me,  as  if  I  had  inspired  her  with 
sudden  aversion.  I  saw  her  smile,  and  a  moment  afterwards  turn 
pale,  this  change  being  brought  about  by  some  indifferent  word 
which  I  uttered  by  chance.  One  night  I  saw  her,  cold  and  pale 
as  death,  with  her  hair  hanging  about  her  shoulders,  kneeling  on 
her  prie-dieu.     I  said  to  her : 

" '  What  are  you  doing,  Adelaide  V 

"  She  trembled,  and  regarded  me  with  a  bewildered  air. 

"  '  You  see  I  am  praying,  Bernard.' 

" '  At  this  hour,  on  so  cold  a  night  ?     You  will  kill  yourself.' 

"After  this,  as  if  to  re-assure  me,  she  assumed  strange  caprices 
of  coquetry.  She  gave  herself  up  to  pleasure  with  an  impulse, 
as  if  she  would  escape  from  herself.  I  was  obliged  to  entreat  her 
to  have  pity  on  her  health.  For  many  days  following,  she  shut 
herself  up  in  her  oratory,  completely  prostrated,  receiving  no  one. 

"  One  evening  a  great  storm  broke  over  the  city.  I  could  not 
find  Adelaide  in  her  chamber,  Her  women  informed  me  that  she 
had  descended  alone  into  the  garden.  I  was  very  uneasy,  and 
sought  her.  She  was  motionless  before  her  flowers,  which  had 
been  broken  by  the  wind,  and  the  rain  was  pouring  on  her 
uncovered  head. 

"  '  What  imprudence !'  I  said  to  her.  'Return  to  your  chamber. 
Do  you  wish  to  kill  yourself  V 

"  She  did  not  move.     She  raised  her  hands  to  heaven. 

"  '  See/  said  she,  '  how  the  lightning  flashes  from  the  heavens  ! 
how  the  thunder  roars  around  me !    Leave  me,  Bernard !' 

"  'Adelaide,  be  yourself.' 

"'Nowhere  can  I  escape  God's  eye.  Yes — I  deserve  all  this. 
Have  pity  on  me.     Hide  me,  Bernard !] 

"  I  understood  nothing  of  this  strange  malady.  I  became  sad 
and  gloomy.  One  day,  when  anxiety  had  spoiled  my  temper,  I 
heard  an  officer  speak  of  Gaston  d'Orleans  in  very  light  terms. 
He  was  a  cardinalist.  My  head  was  on  fire  in  a  moment,  and  I 
quarrelled  with  him.  I  took  good  care  not  to  let  Adelaide  know 
anything  of  this  matter.  The  meeting  was  fixed  for  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  It  so  happened  that  this  evening  she  told  me  she 
would  not  visit  the  duchess's  circle.  She  was  agitated,  and  her 
lips  trembled.     She  endeavored  to  retain  me  near  her. 


ft'8itm  Bernard;  1  am  very  ill.    My  brain  i 

give  in'-  your  hand.' 

"She  took  ray  hand,  and  placed  it  on  her  temple.  I  felt  the 
artery  beating  i  iolentty. 

"'Dear  Adelaide,  would  that  I  could  suffer  in  your  place  I' 
said  I 

*•  ■  Remain  hero  ;  it  does  me  good/ 

"  ■  No ;  you  want  repose.' 

"I  arose,  and  put  on  my  cloak.  She  asked  mo  in  a  hollow 
voice,  '  Where  arc  you  going,  Bernard  V 

"  I  hesitated  to  reply. 

"'  I  know  all,'  she  continued,  'and  I  begofyou  nol  to  leave  me.' 

'"I  only  listen  to  the  voice  of  honor.      I  \i>>    !■■ 
ni-.'  ■■ouiniitfi'd  on    my  l.eiiffactoi',    (ia-lou   d1  Orleans.      Will   you 

turn  me  from  it  V 

"  '  Your  benefactor — that  weak  and  capricious  prince  !' 

"  She  tried  to  weep,  but  her  eye-  remained  dry.  I  tightened  the 
buckle  of  my  sword-belt,  and  pressed  my  hat  on  my  head.  She 
threw  herself  at  my  feet,  ami  in  a  broken  voice,  said  : 

"  '  You — you  will  allow  yourself  to  be  killed  for  him — for  him  !' 
she  repeated,  in  an  extraordinary  tone  of  voice. 

"  '  It  is  my  duty  ;  nothing  can  prevent  me  from  fulfilling  it.' 

"  '  Nothing — nothing  !'  cried  she.     '  You  do  not,  then,  know — ' 

"  '  What  do  you  mean  V 

"  She  could  not  finish.     I  took  a  step  towards  the  door. 

" '  If  you  die,  what  will  become  of  me  V  she  cried  ;  and  bound- 
ing to  me  like  a  panther,  she  folded  me  in  her  arms,  exclaiming: 
'  You  will  not  go  !  no — you  cannot  go  ;  it  is  impossible  !' 

"I  rudely  repulsed  her.  She  remained  kneeling,  her  arms 
extended,  and  her  eyes  veiled  with  tears.  I  then  said  to  her  with 
emotion : 

" '  Is  it  my  wife  who  bears  my  name  who  would  wish  to  see  it 
dishonored  V 

"  I  did  not  know  what  sense  she  attached  to  these  words,  but 
she  fell  as  if  dead.  I  hurried  away,  after  having  called  her  wo- 
men. I  found  my  adversary  at  the  place  of  rendezvous.  I  had 
the  fortune  to  wound  him  in  his  right  arm. 

"The  prince  spoke  to  me  of  this  duel  the  same  evening,  but  in 
a  constrained  manner,  which  surprised  me.  This  singular  scene 
troubled  me  for  some  days.  I  thought  no  more  of  it,  however,  when 
a  great  event  occurred. 

"  Cardinal  Richelieu,  finding  himself  very  sick,  and  wishing  to 
obtain  some  new  concessions  from  the  king,  resolved  to  surprise 
him  by  a  reconciliation  with  his  brother.  He,  therefore,  sent  to 
Nancy  his  secretary,  JYf.  de  Chavigny,  accompanied  by  some  of 
his  gentlemen.  Wo  gave  the  cardinalists  a  grand  reception. 
Towards  its  close,  conversation  took  a  varied  turn.  I  was  in  good 
humor,  for  I  saw  with  pleasure  that  the  prince  was  on  the  point  of 
being  restored  to  favor.  M.  de  Chavigny,  a  profound  politician, 
had  for  a  length  of  time  wished  to  bring  about  an  understanding. 

"  '  Mort  Dieu  !  my  dear  Casse/  said  he  to  me,  '  the  court  would 
be  a  great  gainer  by  reconciliation.  There  is  an  eclipse  of 
stars  just  now,  and  they  tell  us  marvellous  tilings  of  the  beauty  of 
the  marchioness.' 

"  I  bowed.  There  was  a  moment's  silence.  My  friends  ap- 
peared embarrassed ;  I  knew  not  why.  I  replied  to  Chavigny, 
with  a  smile  : 

" '  If  you  and  your  friends  will  sup  with  me  to-morrow,  the 
Marchioness  de  Casse*  will  receive  you  cordially.' 

"' Such  a  woman  is  a  treasure  to  her  husband,'  said  M.  de 
Laubardemont,  with  a  sinister  smile.  '  Beautiful  and  religious  ! 
M.  de  Casse*  is,  sure  to  be  happy  in  this  world,  and  afterwards  to 
go  right  straight  to  paradise.' 

"I  found  it  difficult  to  divine  the  drift  of  the  conversation  that 
followed,  and  as  allusions  were  made  so  covertly  to  my  wife,  my 
blood  became  heated,  and  I  passionately  exclaimed : 

"  *  Will  you  drive  me  mad  with  your  double-meaning  phrases  ? 
Speak,  gentlemen ;  I  listen.' 

"  There  was  a  complete  silence.  I  had  a  presentiment  that 
something  fatal  was  about  to  occur;  it  was  in  vain,  however,  that 
I  interrogated  my  conscience ;  it  was  pure  and  sheltered  from  all 
accusation.     M.  de  Chavigny  smiled,  and  again  addressed  me  : 

"  '  You  will  not  deny,  monsieur,  that  you  possess  the  confidence 
of  the  Duke  d'Orleans  ?    Are  you  not  his  private  secretary,  his 
counsellor,  his  favorite'?' 
. "  '  Yes,  monsieur,  and  I  glory  in  it.' 

" '  Has  he  not  given  you  an  apartment  by  the  side  of  his  own  in 
the  ducal  palace  V 

"  '  But  all  this  is  public,  monsieur.' 

"  'And  how  long  have  you  been  attached  to  Iris  highness  V 

"  '  Four  years,  Monsieur  de  Chavigny.' 

" '  You  have  made  great  progress  in  four  years,'  observed  the 
cardinalist.  '  What  do  you  say,  Messieurs  de  Fontrailles  and 
Montresor  ?    Do  you  envy  our  friend  de  CasstTs  favor  V 

"  They  were  both  silent.  I  could  control  myself  no  longer,  but 
in  a  provoking  tone,  exclaimed  : 

"'Well,  monsieur,  what  is  the  end  to  be?' 

"'Well,'  replied  one  of  the  party,  '  Verbam  sap.  I  need  not 
finish  the  quotation.' 

"I  fixed  my  eyes  on  this  man.  My  heart  beat  tumultuously  in 
my  bosom.  He  looked  at  me  sneeringly.  A  thousand  suspicions 
crossed  my  mind.  I  seized  Laubardemont's  aim,  and  shook  him 
violently,  saying : 

" '  Is  it  intoxication  which  has  also  made  you  speak  ?  And  will 
it  prevent  you  from  replying  V 

" '  No,'  replied  the  judge,  casting  a  side  glance  at  me ;  '  and  I 
will  be  as  clear  and  precise  as  if  I  were  seated  on  the  throne  of 
justice.    The  prince  is  very  fond  of  you,  noble  marquis  ;  but  why  V 

"  '  Why  V  I  replied,  with  heat ;  '  you  ask  me  that  ?  Because  be 
knows  he  has  in  me  a  loyal  and  devoted  sen-ant;  because  every 


kindni      i  I  in  my  heart;  because]  shall 

never  betray  him,  and  would  freely  give  my  life  to  shield  him  from 
the  slightest  danger.     I>>  there  any  one  here  who  doubts  this  V 

"'The  prince  i"  not  accustomed  to  pay  so  Liberally  for  the 
fidelity  of  all  his  brave  gi  nllcmeo,'  said 

"'It  is  not  your  sword,  marquis,  that  Gaston  d'Orleans  has 
bought  so  dearly,' 

"A  shower  of  sarcasms  was  uttered   around  mc,  whilst  I 
rod  with  a  single  look  all  tfc  ,  wishing  that  they 

had  but  one  heart  and  one  fare,  that  1  might  revenge  myself  on 
all  by  a  single  stxoko  of  my  sword.  A  itrange,  indefinite  sus- 
picion  began  to  occupy  my  mind,  before  so  confident  and  credu- 
lous. I  made  an  ioi]  mpeet,  and  in 
an  interrupted,  distracted                    imed  to  M.  de  Chavigny : 

"'Upon  your  honor,  monsieur,  toll  me  the  truth!  What  do 
you  mean?  Do  not  deceive  me.  I  wait  for  rny  sentence  or  ac- 
quittal from  your  bands.* 

"  '  Marquii,'  replied  the  cardinal's  friend,  spparently touched  by 
my  emotion,  '  I  am  deceived,  and  I  now  acknowledge  you  are  an 
honorable  man;  for  hypocrisy  could  not  imitate  the  agony  in 
which  I  sec  you.' 

'"That  h  not  the  question  !'  I  typlicd,  in  a  ferocious  "tone  and 
convulsed  voice.  'Be  sincere;  speak  to  me  boldly;  tell  me  of 
what  crime  I  am  accused — what  shame  can  be  laid  to  my  charge. 
Accuse  me,  but  speak.' 

'"  Well,  marquis,  all  our  friends  here  believed  jost  now  you 
were  playing  a  comedy, — that  you  knew  as  well  as  we,  as  well  as 
all  the  court — ' 

" '  Finish,  monsieur.' 

"'That  the  Marchioness  de  Casse'  is  the  mistress  of  monsieur, 
Duke  of  Orleans !' 

"  When  I  heard  these  terrible  words,  I  reeled,  my  eyes  closed, 
and  I  leaned  heavily  against  the  table,  to  prevent  myself  from 
falling.  My  lips  moved  like  an  idiot's,  and  I  managed  to  ejacu- 
late with  difficulty:  'A  sword!  a  sword  !'  while  I  tremblingly 
sought  my  weapon,  which  had  been  removed  from  me.  At  length 
by  a  violent  effort  I  stood  upright.  I  cast  a  fierce  look  ou  the 
now  motionless  guests,  and  eried  out : 

"  '  You  have  lied — yes,  all  of  you  !  you  have  lied  V 

"But  at  that  instant,  a  stranger,  who  had  entered  the  hostellery 
a  few  moments  before,  without  being  noticed,  approached  de  Cha- 
vigny, and  struck  him  across  the  face  with  Ids  glove. 

"The  cardinalist  rose  up,  his  eyes  sparkling  with  rage,  bat 
when  he  remarked  the  more  than  modest  costume  of  the  unknown, 
he  said  to  him  in  a  tone  of  contempt :  '  Are  you  a  gentleman, 
monsieur?' 

" '  Petris  de  Casse'  will  be  at  your  orders  to-day,  near  the  wood, 
monsieur !' 

"  I  was  overwhelmed  at  the  sight  of  my  brother,  who  appeared 
to  come  to  my  aid  in  this  terrible  moment.  M.  dc  Chavigny 
saluted  him  courteously,  and  replied  that  he  would  have  the  honor 
to  meet  him  at  six  o'clock  with  two  seconds. 

"  In  a  few  minutes  all  the  guests  had  departed.  I  remained 
alone  in  this  saloon,  which  a  moment  before  had  been  so  noisy, 
but  which  now  was  empty  and  silent.  Petris  informed  me  that  he 
wished  to  see  me  for  the  last  time  before  leaving  France,  for  he 
was  about  to  embark  for  South  America.  lie  accompanied  me  to 
the  palace.  I  begged  him  to  allow  me  to  ascend  alone  to  the 
apartment  the  prince  had  given  me.  Inflexible  on  a  question 
which  touched  the  honor  of  his  family,  he  did  not  endeavor  to 
move  my  pity  in  favor  of  my  wife,  but  he  left  me,  to  take  revenge 
on  the  men  who  had  insulted  me. 

"I  ascended  the  stairs,  speaking  in  a  loud  voice  like  a  madman, 
then  I  stopped,  sad  and  silent.  I  recalled  to  mind  a  thousand 
circumstances  which  had  appeared  obscure  to  me,  but  which  now 
acquired  a  terrible  meaning  in  my  eyes.  I  trembled  when  I 
thought  that  perhaps  the  prince  had  determined  to  revenge  him- 
self for  my  treason  by  this  infamy.  In  vain  I  tried  still  to  doubt. 
An  internal  voice  cried  to  me  ;  '  That  woman  has  deceived  you  !* 
I  resolved,  however,  before  making  up  my  mind  what  to  do,  that 
I  would  be  convinced  of  the  truth,  and  that  from  the  lips  of  the 
guilty  one.  I  knew  Adelaide  to  be  incapable  of  falsehood,  but  I 
also  knew  that  she  was  a  woman  to  resist  threats  and  violence, 
who  would  rather  die  than  give  up  the  name  of  her  accomplice. 
But  Satan  came  to  my  aid,  and  inspired  me  with  a  method  to 
snatch  the  truth  from  her  by  infallible  means. 

"I  did  not  endeavor  to  disguise  my  agitation.  I  entered  ab- 
ruptly into  Adelaide's  chamber  pale  as  death.  It  appeared  there 
was  something  so  terrible  in  the  expression  of  my  features,  that 
she  immediately  surmised  that  I  knew  all.  Still,  she  tried  to  rise, 
and  said  to  me,  '  What  is  the  matter,  my  love  ! ' 

"  '  Your  love  1'  I  returned,  ironically.  '  You  are  speaking  to 
your  master,  madame  ;  you  are  about  to  answer  to  your  judge  !' 

'"What  mean  these  harsh  words,  Bernard?'  said  she,  trem- 
bling, and  joining  her  hands  with  a  suppliant  look,  as  if  she  hoped 
to  stifle  on  my  lips  the  explosion  of  my  anger. 

"' I  have  been  insulted,  madame,'  I  replied,  harshly;  'forto- 
dav  a  man's  honor  answers  for  the  honor  of  a  woman.  It  is  in 
vain  that  a  man  believes  himself  sheltered  from  all  shame  and  all 
insult,  because  has  always  led  a  noble  and  pure  life.* 

"'Bernard,  Bernard,  what  is  the  matter?'  asked  the  unhappy 
woman. 

"'Your lover  has  been  named  in  my  presence,  Madame  de 
Casse',  and  to  save  your  honor,  which  is  also  mine,  I  have  just 
committed  a  crime.' 

"She  fell  on  her  knees,  and  repeated  in  a  hollow  voice,  *  A 
crime !' 

'"  I  endeavored  to  provoke  the  man  who  had  been  named  in 
the  midst  of  broken  glasses  and  Bacchanalian  songs,  madame ; 
and  as  he  refused  my  challenge,  I  stabbed  your  lover  without  pity.' 
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"  '  Gaston  !'  she  cried. 

"At  this  avowal,  hatred  again  took  possession  of  my  heart, 
and  I  seized  her  icy  hand, 

"  '  It  was  lie,  then  !     They  told  the  truth.' 
"  She  struggled,  and  cried  out : 

" '  Back,  assassin, — hack  !  O,  the  faithful  servant  who  has 
killed  his  master !' 

"'Assassin  not  yet,  madamo,'  replied  I,  with  a  hitter  smile. 
'  I  desired  only  to  have  the  avowal  of  your  crime  from  your  own 
lips,  and  the  name  of  your  paramour ;  that  avowal  has  condemned 
you.* 

"  She  looked  on  me  with  terror. 

" ( 0,  kill  mo,  Bernard !  Take  my  life !  I  deserve  it ;  but  do 
not  crush  me  with  your  contempt  and  hatred.' 

"•Fear  nothing,  madamo,'  I  replied,  coldly.  "I  shall  not 
wash  away  my  dishonor  in  your  blood.  I  have  suffered  too  much, 
I  loved  you  too  much  the  first  day  I  saw  you  to  gratify  such  bru- 
tal revenge.     See,  I  am  as  weak  and  trembling  as  you  are.' 

"  My  knees  tottered  under  me.  I  was  obliged  to  sit  down.  My 
respiration  was  laborious.    I  could  only  speak  with  difficulty. 

"  '  O,  death  only  can  make  an  atonement !'  murmured  Adelaide, 
not  daring  to  look  at  me ;  '  for  I  know  you  can  never  forgive  me.' 
"'Forgive!1  I  returned,  speaking  with  difficulty;  'no;  if  my 
lips  uttered  such  a  word,  it  would  be  a  falsehood.  If  I  had  been 
a  jealous,  imperious  husband,  if,  by  the  tyranny  of  my  love,  I  had 
provoked  your  hatred,  perhaps  I  might  pardon  you.  But  no;  my 
crime  has  been  to  believe  in  your  smiles,  in  your  looks,  in  your 
words ;  to  be  devoted  to  a  man  whose  friend  I  believed  I  was,  and 
for  whom  I  would  have  given  my  blood,  as  well  as  for  you,  Ade- 
laide. And  both  of  you,  as  a  reward  for  this  holy  confidence, 
have  betrayed  me.  O,  it  is  noble  and  generous  to  deceive  one 
who  loves  you,  and  to  exchange  before  him  adulterous  looks  !' 

"  *  Mercy,  mercy !'  cried  she,  in  a  stifled  voice.  '  I  will  submit 
to  everything,  if  you  will  only  forget  the  name  of  the  guilty  one ; 
but  do  not  curse  me.' 

" '  No,  madame,'  I  returned ;  '  I  will  punish  myself  alone. 
There  remains  at  the  bottom  of  my  heart  some  pity  for  this  prince, 
whom  for  so  long  a  time  I  believed  to  be  noble  and  generous. 
And  since  I  feel  so  cowardly  as  not  to  be  revenged  on  him  who 
has  thus  dishonored  me,  I  will  hide  far  from  France  my  living 
shame.  Henceforth  the  Marquis  de  Casstf  is  dead.  This  name, 
hitherto  venerated,  to-day  insulted  and  despised,  will  die  before 
me.    I  shall  depart  this  evening  with  my  brother  Petris,' 

"  The  wretched  woman  was  overwhelmed,  not  dating  by  word, 
gesture  or  look  to  make  any  reply.  But  the  moment  I  opened  the 
door,  she  cried  out  in  a  tone  of  agony  and  despair,  '  And  my  son, 
monsieur  V 

"I  then  turned  round,  and  with  an  implacable  voice  uttered 
these  words>  which  cruelly  avenged  me : 

" '  I  shall  take  him  with  me,  madame.  Embrace  him  for  the 
last  time.' 

"  She  answered  not  a  word,  but  directed  her  eyes  towards  your 
cradle  with  a  fearful  gaze.  She  dragged  herself  to  the  side  of  the 
couch  on  her  knees,  and  glued  her  mouth  on  your  rosy  lips,  whilst 
her  hair  covered  both  the  mother  and  son  like  a  veil. 

"  Then  I  seized  you  in  my  arms,  but  Adelaide  rose  up  like  a 
lion,  forgetting  that  a  moment  before  she  had  been  guilty  and  sup- 
plicating at  my  feet,  remembering  only  that  she  was  a  mother.  It 
was  a  horrible  struggle.  I  do  not  know  what  frenzy  seized  me.  I 
only  remember  one  circumstance.  When,  carrying  you  in  my 
arms,  I  found  myself  outside  that  dwelling,  I  dare  not  return.  I 
left  the  wretched  woman  extended  on  the  floor  of  her  chamber, 
without  motion,  and  bathed  in  her  blood. 

"  I  saw  no  more  of  Petris.  He  had  wounded  M.  de  Chavigny, 
and  killed  one  of  his  seconds.  He  was  obliged  to  fly  and  hide 
himself  until  his  departure  for  America.  A  letter  from  him  an- 
nounced that  he  had  gone  to  Jamaica.  I  retired  into  Spain  with 
you,  after  having  taken  the  precaution  to  change  my  name,  and 
to  realize  some  valuables.  Afterwards,  hoping  to  find  my  brave 
brother,  I  embarked  for  Hispaniola,  but  I  could  learn  nothing  of 
him;  and  after  divers  catastrophes,  having  exhausted  our  last 
resources,  I  was  reduced  to  live  by  my  strength  and  skill  in  fish- 
ing. I  have  found  in  this  miserable  situation  some  happy  days, 
when  fatigue  made  me  forget  the  remembrances  of  the  past,  always 
bitter  and  sad.  I  have  heard  nothing  of  your  mother,  never  hav- 
ing interrogated  on  this  subject  a  single  European  passenger. 
And  yet  at  this  hour,  when  death  is  so  near,  I  declare  to  you  I 
have  but  one  regret — that  is  for  having  been  ungrateful  to  my 
brother  Petris,  and  for  not  having  shown  myself  worthy  of  his  love." 
"And  if  he  should  forgive  you,  Bernard1?"  interrupted  a 
brusque  but  agitated  voice. 

"What  voice  is  that  I  hear?"  murmured  Melchior,  extending 
his  feeble  arms  towards  the  threshold  of  the  ajoupa. 

Joaquin  turned  round  in  surprise.  The  Leopard  advanced 
towards  the  old  man's  bed. 

"Is  ii  a  shadow,  a  phantom,  sent  me  in  my  last  hour?" 
" No,"  replied  the  Leopard ;  "it  is  your  brother  himself — it  is 
Petris  de  Casse*,  who  has  not  forgotten  you,  and  whose  love  is  as 
strong  as  ever." 

"  My  brother !  my  own  Petris  !" 

And  Melchior  raised  himself  by  a  last  effort  on  his  couch,  ex- 
tending his  arms  to  draw  the  buccaneer  to  him.  But  the  emotion 
was  too  much  for  his  feeble  state ;  and  when  the  Leopard  pressed 
him  against  his  heart,  he  embraced  only  an  inanimate  corpse. 

At  this  moment,  Vent-en-Panne  arrived  to  the  ajoupa.  With 
his  aid  they  interred  Bernard  de  Casse  in  a  grave  dug  in  the 
mangle-wood ;  they  took  care  to  turn  the  earth  about,  as  if  it  were 
the  work  of  a  wild  boar  or  buffalo.  They  then  regained  their 
barque,  which  was  hidden  in  a  littlo  creek,  under  a  mass  of  green 
branches  and  roots.     They  directed  their  course  with  great  rapidi- 


ty towards  Port  do  la  Ptiix.  Joaquin  felt  his  heart  full  when  ho 
saw  the  shore  recede  from  them. 

"I  leave  behind  me  all  that  I  have  loved — my  poor  father, 
whom  I  shall  never  see  more  in  this  world,  and  you,  noble  Car- 
mon,  from  whom,  perhaps,  I  am  separated  for  ever.  Each  of  us 
will  be  the  death  of  the  other,  but  your  image  will  always  be  pres- 
ent in  my  eyes  and  engraven  on  my  heart." 

"Nephew,"  said  the  Leopard,  abruptly,  "do  not  be  as  weak  as 
a  woman.  Besides,  we  have  a  mission  to  fulfil.  In  eight  days, 
perhaps  you  will  again  see  La  Raneheria." 

"  In  eight  days  !"  cried  Joaquin,  his  eyes  sparkling.  "  And  for 
what  purpose1?" 

"  Hush,  my  lad  !"  replied  the  buccaneer,  smiling  with  a  myste- 
rious air.     "  It  is  a  state  secret." 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE   CATALAN   GUIDE.      "kEMEMBER!" 

The  Brothers  of  the  Coast  had  adopted  that  picturesque  name 
to  testify  the  union  between  them  and  the  independence  of  their 
terrible  association.  People  of  every  nation,. forming  this  associa- 
tion, they  submitted  to  no  European  power — an  influence  which 
would  necessarily  have  put  an  end  to  the  perpetual  war  they  had 
sworn  against  Spain. 

M.  du  Rossey,  governor  of  Turtle  Island,  was  a  Frenchman, 
but  General  du  Poincy,  who  represented  France  at  St.  Christo- 
pher, had  less  power  on  Turtle  Island  than  the  king  of  Sardinia 
exercises  over  the  kingdoms  of  Cyprus  and  Jerusalem.  This 
rock  was  like  an  iron  sentry-box  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  im- 
mense Spanish  empire  of  the  Indies,  with  its  war-flag  always 
floating  in  the  air. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  diplomatists  of  France  and  England 
sought  by  underhand  intrigues  to  become  suzeraines  to  this  society 
of  maritime  Titans.  At  the  period  in  which  we  write,  a  great 
event  had  just  taken  place.  The  Spaniards,  more  and  more 
alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  adventurers,  had  emboldened  them 
by  their  timorous  policy,  resigning  themselves  to  almost  cowardly 
prudence,  by  scarcely  permitting  their  ships  to  sail  along  the  coasts. 
But  while  the  vessels  of  the  filibusters  wandered  in  search  of  gal- 
leons, the  Spaniards  had  united  their  forces,  and  captured  by  a 
bold  coup  de  main  Turtle  Island,  which  the  adventurers  had 
neglected  to  fortify.  Those  of  the  inhabitants  who  were  not  be- 
headed were  hung.  Some  of  them  managed,  by  means  of  their 
canoes,  to  reach  Hispaniola,  where  the  buccaneers  had  established 
a  depot  for  their  booty. 

The  Brothers  of  the  Coast  burned  with  the  desire  to  re-conquer 
the  island  of  Tortuga.  A  Catalan  deserter  had  just  announced 
to  them  important  news.  Cromwell,  lord  protector  of  England, 
secretly  desiring  an  alliance  with  the  adventurers,  had  sent  an 
expedition  in  their  favor,  to  the  sea  of  the  Antilles,  under  the 
command  of  the  celebrated  Admiral  Richard  Blake,  the  conqueror 
of  Tromp  and  dc  Ruyter.  But  this  expedition  was  dispersed  by 
a  violent  tempest,  and  ran  aground  at  Port  Margot.  There  they 
found  themselves  blockaded  on  one  side  by  a  Spanish  flotilla,  and 
on  the  other  by  two  batteries  raised  on  the  coast. 

As  a  climax  to  their  misfortunes,  the  English  were  deprived  of 
their  great  admiral,  the  ship  he  was  in  having  been  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  expedition  by  the  storm.  Placed  thus  between 
two  fires,  and  discouraged,  the  English  had  declared  to  the  Span- 
iards that  they  recognized  no  other  authority  than  that  of  the 
admiral.  They  promised  that  if  Sir  Richard  Blake  did  not  ap- 
pear amongst  them  in  five  weeks,  they  would  depart  for  England 
under  a  superior  escort  of  Spanish  vessels.  On  these  conditions 
they  had  obtained  provisions.  The  Spaniards,  however,  had 
sworn  that  the  admiral  should  never  reach  Port  Margot;  their 
cruisers  were  increased,  and  they  had  despatched  scouts  and  spies 
in  every  direction. 

The  Catalan  deserter  offered  to  guide  a  troop  of  trappers  to  the 
spot  where  the  English  were  encamped.  His  veracity  might  have 
been  suspected,  had  not  his  statement  been  confirmed  by  the  ar- 
rival of  a  launch  belonging  to  the  English'  expedition,  which 
entered  Port  de  la  Paix,  manned  by  a  lieutenant  and  six  sailors. 

After  the  Leopard's  return,  the  fillibusters  held  a  council  of 
war.  It  was  decided  that  twelve  buccaneers  should  go  on  a  hunt- 
ing expedition  in  the  direction  of  Port  Margot,  and  if  they  could 
elude  Spanish  vigilance,  they  were  to  enter  into  negociation  with 
the  English,  and  endeavor  to  persuade  them  to  join  the  Brothers 
of  the  Coast.  With  this  accession,  they  expected  to  be  able  to 
retake  Tortuga. 

The  Leopard  was  appointed  chief  of  the  hunting  party.  This 
decision  was  no  sooner  made  than  the  governor,  M.  du  Rossey, 
held  a  private  conversation  with  him,  which  lasted  more  than  an 
hour.  Joaquin,  by  the  order  of  his  uncle,  watched  around  the 
tent  of  M.  du  Rossey,  in  order  that  their  conversation  might  not 
be  interrupted  or  overheard.  He  soon  perceived  the  Catalan 
guide  prowling  about  with  an  appearance  of  indifference.  The 
deserter  even  tried  to  converse  with  him,  all  the  time  insensibly 
approaching  the  entrance  of  the  tent.  But  the  young  man's  short 
and  haughty  replies  discouraged  him,  and  he  moved  away. 

One  of  the  English  sailors  twice  ran  against  Joaquin,  as  he  hur- 
riedly passed  him,  as  if  he  were  very  busily  occupied,  at  the  same 
time  casting  a  furtive  glance  on  the  tent.  But  perceiving  himself 
to  be  observed,  he  also  moved  away. 

When  the  Leopard  quitted  the  governor,  his  brow  was  thought- 
ful ;  and  Joaquin  heard  M.  du  Rossey  repeat  to  him  in  a  low 
voice  when  they  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  tent : 

"  I  assure  you,  master,  that  the  Spaniards  have  spies  here,  and 
all  the  deliberations  of  the  council  are  known  to  them." 

"  I  can  scarcely  believe  it,  monsieur,"  replied  the  buccaneer. 
"  I  have  always  been  accustomed  to  doal  frankly  with  every  one. 


It  is  hard  at  my  ago  to  keep  a  secret  from  my  brothers  for  the  first 
time  ;  but  you  have  my  word.  I  will  either  perish  in  flic  attempt, 
or  he  whom  you  know  shall  reach  Port  Margot  safe  and  sound." 

"  I  would  rather  trust  your  word  than  the  oath  of  the  wily 
Catalan." 

"  But  you  charge  me  with  a  terrible  responsibility,  Monsieur  du 
Rossey." 

"  You  alone  arc  competent  to  undertake  it,  master.  Who  does 
not  know  the  Leopard  is  the  most  devoted  and  the  most  heroic  of 
all  the  Brothers  of  the  Coast  %" 

"  I  hope  I  shall  not  repent  having  listened  to  you,  monsieur 
governor.  It  is,  perhaps,  my  duty,  but  it  will  be  the  first  time  in 
my  life  that  I  tried  to  avoid  the  Spaniards." 

Then,  after  having  saluted  M.  du  Rossey,  the  Leopard  and  Joa- 
quin withdrew.  The  latter  asked  permission  to  accompany  him, 
and  share  his  danger. 

"No,"  replied  the  buccaneer;  "it  is  too  rude  a  trial  for  your 
novitiate.     You  will  remain  here;  I  command  it." 

"But,  uncle,"  replied  the  young  man,  "did  you  not  promise 
me  I  should  see  La  Raneheria  again  V 

"I  was  wrong.  You  must  dismiss  all  remembrance  of  your 
servitude,  in  order  to  accustom  yourself  to  the  free  and  adventur- 
ous life  you  will  lead  with  us.     You  will  remain  here." 

Joaquin  saw  it  was  useless  to  insist  further.  But  he  determined 
in  his  heart  not  to  obey. 

The  evening  was  set  apart  to  feast  the  adventurers  who  were  to 
take  part  in  the  expedition.  The  Catalan  guide  drank  and  sang 
with  the  Brothers  of  the  Coast  to  the  success  of  their  enterprise. 

The  next  morning,  at  the  moment  when  the  troop  of  huntsmen, 
among  whom  figured  the  celebrated  buccaneers  Grammont,  Michel 
le  Basque  and  Pitrinns,  were  ready  to  depart,  the  Leopard  saw  his 
recruit  Vent-en-Panne  running  to  him,  completely  out  of  breath. 

"It  is  a  long  time  since  we  have  been  separated,  but  we  shall 
soon  see  each  other  again,  my  lad,"  said  the  chief,  in  a  melancholy 
tone  of  voice. 

"What  do  you  mean,  master ?"  cried  Vent-en-Panne,  con- 
founded with  astonishment. 

"  That  this  time  you  will  await  my  return  to  Port  de  la  Paix, 
and  that  I  have  chosen  for  this  expedition  another  recruit," 
returned  the  Leopard. 

"Impossible  !"  murmured  Vent-en -Panne,  who  thought  that  he 
was  dreaming ;  for  six  years  he  had  never  quitted  his  master,  sleep- 
ing under  the  same  tent,  hunting  with  him,  fighting  with  him, 
sharing  his  good  as  well  as  his  bad  fortune. 

"  There  is  your  substitute,"  replied  the  Leopard,  pointing  to  a 
man  who  advanced  towards  them  slowly,  for  he  was  slightly  lame 
in  bis  left  leg. 

Joaquin  and  Vent-en-Panne  were  greatly  surprised  when  they 
recognized  the  English  sailor. 

"  You  are  joking,  master,"  cried  the  recruit.  "  Can  you  have 
confidence  in  that  heavy  sailor  who  cannot  distinguish  the  trail  of 
a  Spanish  montero  from  that  of  a  Caribbee,  or  that  of  a  free 
buccaneer  V 

"  Silence,  I  tell  you,  if  you  would  keep  a  whole  skin !"  returned 
the  Leopard.  "And  you,  my  lad,  come  on,"  added  he,  address- 
ing the  new  recruit ;  "  you  are  a  laggard." 

The  Englishman  hurried  on,  and  they  rejoined  the  troop  to- 
gether, which  was  already  on  the  march  in  the  direction  of  the 
mountains,  on  the  northern  side  of  Hispaniola. 

Vent-en-Panne  remained  motionless,  watching  their  departure ; 
but  he  suddenly  trembled  when  he  heard  a  voice  behind  him 
pronounce  his  name.  He  turned  round.  It  was  Joaquin,  who 
said  to  him : 

"If  you  like,  we  will  leave  together  to-night;  and  when  we 
meet  them  half-way  on  their  journey,  they  cannot  send  us  back." 
During  the  first  two  days  of  their  march,  the  buccaneers  came 
across  no  enemy  in  the  solitudes  which  they  traversed ;  but  towards 
the  end  of  the  third  day,  Michel  le  Basque  detected  a  light  smoke 
rising  from  the  midst  of  a  little  wood  of  thorny  palm  trees.  The 
guide  asked  permission  to  go  and  discover  from  whence  it  pro 
ceeded.  The  Leopard  refused,  but  accompanied  by  Grammont, 
pierced  the  wood  himself.  But  what  was  their  surprise  when  they 
recognized  Joaquin  and  Vent-en-Panne  supping  tranquilly  on 
smoked  wild  boar ! 

As  soon  as  they  perceived  who  had  interrupted  their  repast, 
Vent-en-Panne  rose  up,  and  advancing  towards  them,  cried  out, 
"Leopard  !"  Joaquin  bent  his  eyes  to  the  ground,  and  waited  to 
be  first  addressed. 

"  Wretched  boy,  you  are  crazy !"  said  the  buccaneer,  to  him, 
with  a  tone  of  voice  more  tender  than  angry.  Is  it  thus  you 
learn  to  obey1?  You  deserve  to  be  sent  instantly  back  to  Port  de 
la  Paix,  but  the  danger  would  be  still  greater  than  that  to  be 
encountered  hi  accompanying  us." 

" Do  you  see  that  cargo  of  bales  and  casks,  Leopard'?"  cried 
Grammont. 

In  fact,  a  pile  of  bales,  and  three  or  four  barrels,  bound  with 
iron  hoops,  were  heaped  up  under  the  palm  trees. 

"  You  see  I  have  not  lost  my  time  on  the  route,"  said  Joaquin, 
with  a  smile.  "  We  found  these  things  left  to  the  care  of  a  few 
lanceros.  At  first  they  seemed  disposed  to  question  our  right  to 
them ;  but  we  soon  put  them  to  the  rout,  and  the  bales  fell  into 
our  possession." 

"Well  done !"  said  Grammont. 
The  Leopard  knitted  his  eyebrows. 

"It  was  very  imprudent,"  replied  he,  "and  you  triumph  in  hav- 
ing committed  an  indiscretion  which  will  draw  upon  our  troop  the 
watchfulness  of  the  Spaniards,  and  perhaps  cause  our  expedition 
to  fail." 

He  then  ordered  a  halt  to  take  place  in  this  spot;  and  while  his 
companions  were-  reposing,  accompanied  only  by  his  recruit,  he 
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wont  to  examine  Joaquin's  booty.  It  con- 
sisted of  rmliinnil,  uidigO,  jalap,  and  sarsa- 
porilla.  Suddenly  the  recruit,  who  examined 
tin;  content*}  of  one  of  the  barrels,  cried  : 

"Mauler,  hero  in  something  very  heavy, 
which  we  ought  to  examine." 

He  tunn-d  the  barrel  over,  and  some  ingots 
of  lead  fell  i"  the  ground. 

"Thirf  in  strange!"  said  the  Leopard  ;  and 
taking  n  hunthrg^knifo,  lie  cut  into  die  ingot. 
Under  the  louden  coloring  he  saw  shining  a 
layer  of  massive  silver. 

"Joaquin  Im/i  taken  a  magnificent  prize," 
said  ho.  "  These  casks  contain  aticnit  three 
bundled  pigs  of  silvor.  But  wo  will  not 
speak  of  it  to  our  companions.  The  idea  <>l 
losing  such  a  rich  booty  will  take  away  their 
courage  for  our  expedition  " 

lie  listened  attentively,  fancying  lie  heard 
u  light  step  near  them  ;  he  even  thought  ho 
saw  sparkling  in  the  foliage  two  burning oyefl 
fixed  on  him.  But,  in  the  movement  he 
made  to  rush  to  the  spot,  his  feet  heeamo  en- 
tangled in  the  trailing  roots,  and  ho  foil; 
when  he  got  on  his  feet  again,  all  was  tranquil 
around  them. 

"  1  fancied  I  saw  our  Catalan  guide  watch- 
ing us,"  said  the  huceaneer. 

"  Bah  1  you  are  too  suspicious,"  returned 
the  recruit.  "  I  saw  or  heard  nothing.  But 
1  fancy  it  is  time  for  supper,  and  the  guide 
appears  to  ho  of  the  same  opinion,  for  see,  ho 
is  at  this  moment  emptying  a  hottlc  with  a 
good  deal  of  dexterity." 

The  Leopard  shook  his  head  as  if  in  doubt, 
hut  made  no  reply. 

The  next  day  our  adventurers  had  to  cross 
a  river,  the  current  of  which  appeared  to  be 
very  strong.  The  guide  declared  ho  know  a 
ford,  and  asked  permission  to  go  and  find  it. 
The  chief  consented,  after  the  recruit  had 
whispered  to  him  in  a  low  voice:  "You  will 
risk  nothing,  if  yon  send  two  strong  guards 
with  him,  who  are  good  swimmers." 

Joaquin  and  Michel  le  Basque  were  ap- 
pointed to  watch  him.  But  when  they  had 
reached  the  middle  of  the  current,  the  two 
ad  venturers  found  themselves  suddenly  seized 
by  the  neck  with  an  iron  grasp,  and  whilst 
they  struggled  to  free  themselves,  the  guide 
dived  and  disappeared.  It  was  ell  in  vain 
that  the  whole  troop  dispersed  along  the  river, 
mid  that  Joaquin  and  Michel  searched  the 
opposite  shore;  they  could  not  find  him. 


The  defection  of  tho  Catalan  guide  began 
to  inspire  some  apprehension.     This,  how- 
ever, was   much   increased   when,   after  two 
days'  march,   our  adventurers  found  them- 
selves wandering  in  a  savanna  of  vast  extent. 
Already  the  azure   sky  began  to  put  on  a 
sombre  tint.     The  ground,  heated  during  the  day  by  the  bnrning 
sun,  murmured  with  tho  humming  of  innumerable  insects.     The 
buccaneers,  wearied  with  fatigue,  seeking  in  vain  for  water  in  the 
arid  sand,  began  to  experience  the  fascinations  of  a  mirage ;  and 
saw  in  tho  distance  great  lakes  undulating  under  the  rays  of  the 
setting  sun.     But  as   they  advanced  towards   them,  the   lakes 
receded.     Or  a  town  was  discerned,  with  the   spires  of  churches, 
ramparts,  moats,  terraces,  and  houses  embalmed  by  orange  trees. 
But  soon  the  spires  diminished  to  so  fine  a  point  as  to  become 
imperceptible,  tiie  terraces  disappeared,  the  ramparts  crumbled 
into  dust,  and  sand  filled  up  the  moats.     The  scent  of  the  dogs, 
like  the  experience  of  their  masters,  was  useless  in  their  situation, 
for  the  moving  sand,  like  the  waves  of  the  6ea,  left  no  trace  behind. 

Our  brave  companions  began  to  be  discouraged.  They  would 
have  been  delighted  to  have  met  enemies ;  but  of  what  use  were 
courage,  strong  arms  and  ready  weapons 
against  eddies  of  sand  which  whirled 
nround  them,  at  each  step  opening  before 
them,  as  it  were,  a  yawning  grave,  or 
threatening  to  blind  thorn  1  During  this 
terrible  march,  in  which  every  minute 
appeared  hours  to  them,  the  guide  or 
rather  the  spy  who  had  betrayed  them, 
might  again  appear  at  the  head  of  a  large 
assembly  of  Spaniards. 

At  length  the  buccaneers  pitched  their 
touts,  acting  upon  the  Leopard's  orders. 
The  chief  retired,  after  having  placed  tho 
sentinels.  The  eyes  of  the  latter  wero 
not  long  in  closing,  and  they  fell  into 
a  feverish  slumber.  Silence  reigned 
throughout  the  desert. 

In  the  Leopard's  tent,  that  brave  ad- 
venturer and  his  new  recruit  were  walk- 
ing slowly  backwards  and  forwards.  But 
both  of  them  had  quitted  the  parte  they 
had  played  during  the  day.  The  coun- 
tenance of  the  chief  was  perfectly,  open 
before  tho  English  sailor.  The  Leopard, 
in  a  voice  trembling  with  emotion, 
exclaimed : 

"  We  have  no  more  provisions.  An- 
other day's  fruitless  march,  aud  we  are 
lost;  and  I  shall  not  have  kept  my  word." 

"Calm  yourself,"  said  the  recruit. 
"To-morrow,  perhaps,  we  shall  rind  a 
way  to  get  out  of  this  savanna." 

"  Perhaps  never!"  murmured  thcLeo- 

Eard.      "But  who  comes  ?"  cried    he, 
earing  the  sound  of  crushing  sand  un- 
der some  one's  feet. 

The  canvass  door  of  the  tent  was 
raised  up,  and  Joaquin  entered  abruptly, 
saying : 

"  Be  on  your  guard,  uncle ;  we  have 
been  betrayed.  We  are  surrounded  by 
fifty  Spaniards." 

"  Ah !"  cried  the  old  buccaneer,  raising 
his  swarthy  countenance,  and  his  eyes 
flashing  fire  ;  "  here  are  at  length  human 
enemies.  If  we  arc  to  die,  it  shall  be  on 
tlie  bodies  of  our  enemies,  or  on  the  sand 
reddened  with  their  blood.  We  will  die 
bravely,  like  men  with  hearts  beating  in 
their  bosoms,  and  not  like  sick  dogs. 
Come  to  me,  brave  old  friend,"  continued 


ask  the  Spaniards  what  it  is  they  want  with 
us." 

Joaquin  could  scarcely  believe  his  senses 
when  he  lie;ird  the  Leopard's  reply.  What 
secret  magic  did  those  words  contain  which 
hail  so  cooled  his  uncle's  courage, !  What 
ions  influence  could  thu-  subdue  this 
independent  spirit  of  the  forest  '  He  wu 
no  Aurpr«ed  that  he  could  not  help  crying 
out: 

"What   they  want   with  tu» I     What  w  lire 
ii  <■  of  asking  them  such  a  question  '     They 
luiOW  that  our  aim  is  to  deliver  poor  L 
from  their  tyranny,  and  to  relieve  tlietn  IrotB 
their  Stolen  tre;i-iircs." 

Hi-  uncle  interrupted  him  by  an  imj^eriom 
look. 

""  We  are  in  a  snare,"  he  returned;  "the 
<  'atalnn  guide  has   betrayed   n-.     Y' 

era  nlpM-iv  fifty  hidalgos  sumxuiding 
us.  If  we  resist)  we  ibaJJ  hare  a  whole  army 
on  us," 

"  What  signifies  the  number  1"  cried  Jo** 
quin,  impetuously.  "  We  can  only  die,  as 
you  roartclf  eajdjostnow,  uncle." 

"  We   miUt   not   die,"   returned  the  bt 
noer,  drily. 

[to  he  contikumi  J 

(Ruck  nuintx'rwnf  Itnllou**  Pictorial^  tvintalnin;:  tlir 

prvrimw  ebaptmof  ttil*  ttorf,  cm  I--  bad 

oflkc  of  p  ubllciitirju,  or  at  »«j  of  tin*  periodical  depot*.  ] 


COUNT    ORLOFF. 


he,  pressing  his  musket  in  his  arm  ;  "  you  will  render  a  last  ser- 
vice for  your  master ;  you  will  not  grow  rusty  in  the  desert." 

Joaquin  was  moved,  when  he  saw  the  juvenile  enthusiasm  of 
the  Leopard.  But  the  calm  unconcern  of  the  recruit,  his  spiritless 
look — for  he  made  no  gesture,  nor  did  he  utter  a  word, — made  the 
young  man  indignant.  He  was  about  to  utter  some  cutting  re- 
proach, when  this  singular  man  turned  towards  the  buccaneer, 
who  had  already  advanced  a  few  steps  towards  the  door,  and  sim- 
ply said  to  him  in  English:  "Remember!" 

A  fairy's  wand  could  not  have  caused  so  rapid  a  change  to  take 
place.  The  chief's  ardor  was  suddenly  extinguished,  the  wrinkles 
in  his  forehead  became  more  marked,  and  Joaquin  even  fancied 
he  could  perceive  his  sun-burnt  cheeks  turn  pale.  Then,  with  his 
foot  pushing  his  gun  into  a  corner,  he  coldly  said  to  Joaquin  : 

"  Let  the  camp  be  put  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  first  send  and 


COURT  ALUMS  OELOFF. 
We  present  herewith  an  excellent  likeness 
of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  modern 
European  notabilities,  an  officer  who  has 
served  with  honor,  and  the  representative  of  a 
house  which  has  played  a  distinguished  part 
in  the  history  of  Russia,  and  basked  in  the 
sunshine  of  imperial  favor  for  several  genera- 
tions. Though  an  old  man,  his  career  is  l>v 
no  means  ended  ;  he  belongs  to  a  long-lived 
race,  and  will  probably  for  some  time  to  come 
challenge  the  attention  of  the  world.  We 
embrace,  therefore,  a  favorable  opportunity  to 
present  bis  likeness  to  our  readers,  as  a  man 
of  mark,  on  whom  it  is  well  to  keep  an  eve. 
Count  Alexis  OriofF  was  born  in  1787.  His 
^_  first  campaign  was  against  the  French,  and  he 

y  became  major  in  the  Guards  in  1826.     He 

obtained  the  favor  of  the  late  emperor  by 
assisting  to  quell  an  insurrection  of  the  Guards 
in  St.  Petersburgh.  He  was  then  made  adju- 
tant-general. In  1828,  he  served  in  the  cam- 
paign against  the  Turks.  In  1829,  after  the 
peace,  he  was  employed  in  the  conference  at 
Adrianople,  and  there  displayed  great  talents. 
From  this  time  he  was  entrusted  with  the 
most  important  missions.  In  1831,  he  was 
appointed  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the 
Russian  army  in  Poland ;  in  1832,  at  the  con- 
ferences in  London,  he  endeavored  to  turn  the  Belgian  disturbances 
to  the  advantage  of  Holland  ;  and,  in  1833,  he  appeared  as  com- 
mander-general of  the  Russian  auxiliary  army  in  Constantinople, 
and  induced  the  sultan  to  sign  the  treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi,  by 
which  Russia  obtained  the  command  of  the  Danube.  His  sen-ices 
were  rewarded  by  his  being  appointed  a  councillor  of  the  empire, 
with  the  rank  of  general  in  the  cavalry,  and  by  large  grants  of 
land.  After  the  death  of  BenkendorfF,  he  was  appointed  chief  of 
the  secret  police,  which  lost  nothing  of  its  vigilance  under  his 
supervision.  As  the  most  trusty  friend  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas, 
he  accompanied  him  on  his  travels,  and  on  his  last  journey  to 
Olmutz  and  Berlin.  He  was  not,  however,  able  to  settle  the 
differences  between  the  Western  Powers  and  Russia.  He  figured 
very  conspicuously  in  the  late  coronation,  and  is  now  enjoying  the 
title  of  Prince  Orfoff. 


THE    OWLS    TOWER. 


[See  page  139] 
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[Written  lor  Bnllou's  Pictorial.] 
THE    OLD    HOME    FARM. 


BY   AMANDA   V.   WALKER. 


I'm  thinking  of  the  old  Home  Farm, 

Whore,  brothers,  you  and  I, 
A  happy,  love-united  hand, 

Dwelt  in  the  years  gone  by. 
And  well  I  lovo,  in  memory's  light, 

To  trace  those  paths  again, 
Through  which  our  feet  po  gaily  tripped 

Far  in  the  days  of  then. 

I  see  the  sloping  hills  once  more, 

Ahd  fancy  brings  to  mo 
A  group  of  children  "  keeping  house  '' 

Beneath  the  old  elm-troo. 
The  oaks  and  hemlocks  lean  their  tops 

Against  the  western  sky ; 
The  flocks  are  resting  'neatb,  their  shade, 

The  kino  are  grazing  nigh. 

I  wander  down  the  forest  path, 

And  cross  the  little  brook. 
While  from  the  wayside  all  around 

The  pleasant  bygones  look. 
The  bridge  is  there — the  water-wheel 

Is  turning  even  yet; 
And  there's  the  "  sugar-place  " — its.  sweets 

I  never  can  forget. 

The  orchard,  where  the  oriolo 

Each  summer  built  her  nest. 
And  'mong  the  rosy  apples  sung 

Her  gay-winged  brood  to  rest: 
The  cornfield  with  its  golden  store, 

The  flax  with  blossoms  blue, 
The  grasses  waving  in  the  wind, 

All  rise  again  to  view. 

I  see  the  blooming  clover  fields, 

The  meadows  green  and  gay, 
And  follow  where  the  mowers  go, 

To  toss  the  fragrant  hay ; 
I  sec  the  reapers  binding  sheaves, 

And  from  the  golden  corn 
The  prelude  of  the  "  Harvest  Home  " 

Floats  on  the  breath  of  morn. 

I  tread  the  garden  walks  again, 

And  breathe  the  sweet  perfume ; 
Then  lift  the  latch  and  join  the  group 

Within  our  cottage  home. 
"They  all  are  here!" — the  hearthlight  throws 

O'er  every  face  its  charm, 
And  sweet  contentment  makes  its  home 

Here  at  the  old  Home  Farm. 

I  wake! — 'twas  but  a  pleasant  dream, 

A  light  wave  from  the  past: 
A  whisper  from  that  foregone  time, 

Too  beautiful  to  last. 
"They  're  not  all  here!" — some  even  now 

Have  reached  that  better  land, 
And  but  a  remnant  few  compose 

The  Home  Farm  household  baud. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

SENT    TO    THE   TOWER.* 

BY  ARISTIDES  JINX. 

As  the  yellow  August  sun,  of  the  year  sixteen  hundred  and 
ninety  odd,  sank  slowly  and  reluctantly  beneath  the  swelling 
waves  of  the  western  ocean,  a  handsome  young  fellow,  with  broad 
shoulders  and  a  luxuriant  moustache,  and  dressed  in  the  showy 
costume  of  the  cavaliers  of  the  period,  strode  jauntingly  along 
Pudding  Lane,  London.  Having  traversed  nearly  the  entire 
length  of  that  sumptuous  thoroughfare,  he  turned  into  a  passage 
leading  off  at  a  right  angle  from  the  street,  and  passing  to  the 
rear  of  a  tall,  old-fashioned  building,  stopped  and  gave  a  low, 
peculiar  whistle.  Almost  on  the  instant,  and  before  his  lips  were 
fairly  unpuckered  from  the  wliistle,  a  door  opened  and  a  curiy- 
pated,  rosy-cheeked  little  miss  of  seventeen,  more  or  less,  jumped 
into  his  arms. 

"  Tom,  dear,  is  this  you  V  she  asked,  looking  affectionately  up 
into  his  face  with  a  pair  of  shockingly  bright  eyes. 

"  Yes,  darling,"  replied  Tom,  taking  her  pretty  face  between 
his  hands  and  giving  her  a  sounding  kiss,  which  she  rather  liked 
than  otherwise.  "  How  has  the  world  wagged  with  you  since  we 
parted"?" 

"0,  dreadfully!"  returned  darling,  looking  very  demure. 
My  guardian,  you  know — isn't  it  shocking  for  a  young  girl  to 
have  a  youngish  man  for  a  guardian,  who  makes  love  to  her  1 
And  then,  Tom,  you  must  know  I've  got  another  lover !" 

"  Meaning  me,"  said  Tom,  putting  his  arm  round  her  waist  and 
giving  her  a  nice  hug. 

"  Yes,  you  of  course,  Tom,"  she  replied,  nestling  very  close  to 
him.     "But  another  one  still !" 

"  The  deuce  !"  said  Tom. 

"  No,  not  the  deuce,  as  I  know  of,  though  I'm  sure  I  don't  know 
his  name.  He  wrote  to  me,  and  my  guardian  intercepted  the  let- 
ter, and  has  been  O-o-o,  so  jealous  ever  since,  that  I  am  bothered 
almost  to  death.     0  dear,  I  wish — " 

"  That  we  were  married.     Eh,  darling?" 

Darling  made  no  reply,  of  course,  but  a  little  friendly  tussle 
took  place. 

"  So  do  I  wish  we  were  married,  pussy ;  and  so  we  would  be 
if  you  were  only  a  little  bit  older,  so  that  your  guardian's  consent 

*  Founded  on  the  popular  farce  thus  entitled. 


wero  not  indisponsablo  to  our  union.  But  I  have  been  arranging 
a  plan  which  I  think  will  bring  everything  right.  Now,  in  my 
capacity  of  confidential  secretary  to  Lord  Soiners,  the  prime  min- 
ister, I  shall  have  no  difficulty  in — " 

At  this  point  Tom  got  his  head  so  vory  close  to  pussy's  that 
his  words  became  inaudible  to  all  but  her,  and  as  wo  all  know 
froih  our  own  experience  that  people  can  court  a  hundred  times 
better  when  they  are  not  watched,  we  may  as  well  leave  them 
where  they  arc  at  present. 

If  the  reader  will  have  the  kindness  to  suppose  that  ten  days 
have  elapsed  since  the  opening  of  the  story,  I  will  show  her  (I 
like  to  think  of  the  reader  as  a  lady;  it  is  comforting  to  afellow), 
I  will  show  her,  I  say,  the  interior  of  a  dungeon,  with  gloomy 
stone  walls  and  floor,  and  a  window  grated  with  massive  iron 
bars,  out  of  which  the  solitary  occupant  of  the  cell  had  been  for 
some  minutes  vainly  endeavoring  to  thrust  his  head. 

"It's  no  use,"  he  muttered,  jumping  down  from  the  window 
ledge,  where  he  had  perched  himself.  "It's  no  use.  Do  what  I 
will,  I  can't  tell  what  part  of  this  national  establishment  has  been 
appropriated  to  my  temporary  residence.  The  Tower  of  London  ! 
Goodness  gracious  !  And  to  think  that  I,  Perkyn  Paddifoot,  the 
most  inoffensive  of  men  and  of  pastry  cooks,  should  suddenly 
find  myself  boarded,  lodged,  and  otherwise  done  for,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  my  country.  What  have  I  done  1  I  repeat,  what  have 
I  done,  that  four  men  should  come  to  my  bedside,  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  pull  me  out  of  bed  in  the  king's  name,  tell  me  to 
dress,  gag  me,  blindfold  me,  put  me  in  a  hackney  coach,  and  take 
me  to  the  Tower?  I'm  sure,  there's  no  man  living  entertains  a 
more  profound  respect  for  the  throne,  and  whoever  happens  to  be 
on  it,  than  I  do.  "When  the  Stuarts  were  there,  I  stuck  to  the 
Stuarts ;  and  now  that  the  house  of  Orange  has  come  into  fashion 
I  cry  Oranges.  And  as  for  there  being  any  personal  misunder- 
standing between  his  majesty,  King  "William  the  Third,  and  my- 
self, I  don't  believe  it.  And  yet,  here  I  am ;  and  what's  more, 
here  I'm  likely  to  be,  unless  there's  a  popular  demonstration  in 
my  favor,  which  I  don't  think  very  likely ;  and  in  the  meantime, 
the  shop  I  delight  in  is  at  the  mercy  of  my  youthful  apprentice, 
Gregory,  and  the  woman  I  adore  is  exposed  to  the  persecutions  of 
an  odious  rival ;  for,  strange  to  say,  I  have  a  rival — I  happen  to 
know  it  from  the  fact  of  my  having  intercepted  one  of  his  letters." 

At  this  moment,  a  muffled  sound,  as  of  some  person  hammer- 
ing on  stone,  was  heard  beneath  his  feet. 

"  Halloa !  what's  that  I"  exclaimed  the  prisoner,  looking  ear- 
nestly about  him.  "  Carpenters  and  bricklayers  at  work,  I  sup- 
pose, fitting  up  one  of  those  agreeable  little  underground  apart- 
ments for  some  new  lodger.     Poor  wretch !" 

Again  the  sound  of  blows  was  heard,  and  one  of  the  stones  in 
the  floor  began  to  shake  perceptibly. 

"  What  the  deuce  can  this  mean  ?"  ejaculated  the  prisoner,  in 
amazement.  "  Ah  !  Of  course  ;  I  see  it  all.  My  generous  ap- 
prentice has  worked  himself  a  subterraneous  passage  all  the  way 
from  my  little  shop  in  Pudding  Lane,  in  order  to  set  his  master  at 
liberty.  I'll  help  him."  And  he  fell  to  work  with  such  a  will 
that  in  a  few  minutes  the  stone  was  removed,  and  the  head  of  a 
man,  covered  with  dust  and  mortar,  appeared  at  the  opening. 

"  Lend  us  a  hand,  old  fellow,"  said  the  head,  rubbing  the  dust 
from  its  eyes. 

"Half  a  dozen  hands,  if  I  had  them,"  returned  the  prisoner, 
helping  the  stranger  out  of  the  pit.  "  Let  me  embrace  my  pre- 
server.    Halloa !  it  isn't  you." 

"  0,  it  isn't  me !"  said  the  stranger.     "  Then  who  is  it  ?" 

"  I  neither  know  nor  care.  So,  as  I  said  before,  let  me  embrace 
my  preserver,  whoever  you  are." 

"  Get  out — don't  be  absurd,"  said  the  stranger,  looking  about 
him.     "  Halloa  !  where  the  deuce  have  I  got  to  ?" 

"  Why,  you've  got  into  my  dungeon ;  you  know  you  have, 
benevolent  being,"  returned  the  prisoner,  enthusiastically. 

"  Your  dungeon .'"  echoed  the  stranger.  "  Why,  you  don't  mean 
to  say  that  I'm  still  in  the  Tower  of  London?" 

"  I  wout  pretend  to  say  where  you  are,  but  I  know  I  am  ;  and 
as  I  have  had  quite  enough  of  it,  perhaps  you  will  show  me  the 
way  out." 

"  The  way  out !     Where  ?" 

"  Why,  there,"  returned  the  prisoner,  pointing  to  the  opening 
in  the  floor.  "  My  magnanimous  preserver,  there.  Perhaps  you'll 
go  first." 

"  You're  a  queer  fellow,"  said  the  stranger,  carelessly.  "  How- 
ever, if  you've  any  particular  fancy  for  a  dungeon  fifteen  feet 
under  ground,  it's  more  than  I  have." 

"A  dungeon!  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  haven't  come 
here  for  the  express  purpose  of  giving  me  liberty?" 

"Giving  you  liberty!"  sneered  the  stranger.  "I  thought  I 
should  have  set  myself  at  liberty ;  and,  after  working  away  un- 
der ground  for  the  last  ten  days  like  a  mole,  I  expected  that  I 
should  come  to  the  surface  somewhere  about  the  middle  of  the 
high  road ;  instead  of  which,  I  find  I've  only  scratched  myself 
from  one  dungeon  into  another.  Why  in  thunder,  sir,"  he  con- 
tinued, angrily,  "  didn't  you  tell  me  I  was  working  in  the  wron^ 
direction  ?     You  must  have  heard  me." 

"  I  didn't  hear  a  thing,"  returned  the  prisoner,  earnestly. 

"  Then  you  ought." 

"  Well,  perhaps  I  ought." 

"  Perhaps !  What  d'ye  mean  by  perhaps  ?  I  suppose  you've 
got  a  pair  of  ears.  I  see  you  have.  I'm  sure  they  are  long 
enough." 

"  leather  a  peppery  sort  of  gentleman  ;  I'll  smooth  him  down  a 
little,"  thought  the  prisoner.  "  Can  I  offer  you  a  little  refresh- 
ment, sir,"  he  asked,  politely,  pointing  to  a  stone  pitcher  of  water 
that  stood  upon  the  window  ledge. 

"  No." 


"  Then  I  wont,  sir,"  said  the  prisoner,  seating  himself  in  his 
chair,  considerably  nettled. 

"  Well,  I  think  you  might  have  offered  me  a  scat,"  said  the 
stranger,  sharply. 

"There's  a  chair,  sir,"  returned  the  prisoner,  sulkily. 
"  Then  get  it." 
-  "  You  forget  that  you  arc  only  a  visitor,  sir,"  said  the  prisoner, 
with  much  dignity.     "You  are  under  my  roof,  sir,  and  I  beg  to 
remind  you  that  an  Englishman's  dungeon  is  his  castle,  sir." 

"  0,  well,  my  dear  sir,  if  you  don't  like  my  society  you  can  go," 
remarked  the  stranger,  quietly. 

"  Go  where  ?" 

"There,"  said  the  stranger,  pointing  to  the  hole  in  the  floor. 
"  When  you  get  to  the  bottom,  down  on  your  hands  and  knees, 
crawl  to  the  left,  then  to  the  right,  then  straight  on,  and  there 
you  are." 

"  On  the  contrary,  there's  precisely  where  I  shan't  go." 

"  Then,"  returned  the  stranger,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  "  then, 
as  I  said  before,  get  the  chair,  or  I'll — " 

"You'll  what,  sir?"  retorted  the  prisoner. 

"  I'll  get  it  myself,"  returned  the  stranger,  more  quietly,  and 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  seated  himself  by  the  side  of 
his  fellow  captive.  "Now,  sir,  how  long  have  you  been  a  prisoner 
in  the  Tower?" 

"  Ten  days  come  next  Tuesday." 

"  So  have  I." 

"  You  don't  say  so !" 

"  I  do  say  so.     And  what  are  you  here  for — murder?" 

"Murder!"  ejaculated  the  prisoner,  with  a  start.  No,  sir;  I 
am  the  victim  of  a  mistake." 

"  So  am  I." 

"You  don't  say  so  !" 

"  I  do  say  so !"  returned  the  stranger,  firmly.  "  I  wish  you 
wouldn't  keep  contradicting  me  at  every  word !" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.  But  as  I  was  going  to  say,  I'm  an 
innocent  man ;  and  perhaps  when  I  tell  you  my  name — " 

"I  don't  want  to  know  your  name;  besides,  we  have  no  names 
in  the  Tower.     I'm  No.  17." 

"  And  I'm  a  hundred  and  six." 

"  Then  you're  a  wonderful  man  of  your  age.  I  shouldn't  have 
set  you  clown  for  more  than  sixty,"  said  the  stranger,  looking 
earnestly  at  his  companion.  "  No — and  yet — I  think  we've  met 
before,  sir." 

"  Of  course  we  have.  Not  likely  I  should  forget  those  well- 
known  features — especially  as  I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever 
seen  them  before." 

"  Indeed !  Not  at  Boxter's  Coffee  House,  with  Jack  Pomfret 
and  Tom  Burchell  V 

"Then  you  know  Tom?"  asked  the  prisoner,  with  much 
interest. 

"  Knew  him  ever  since  he  was  born.  I  ought  to  be  at  his  coun- 
try house  at  Bcrmondsey  now." 

"  And  so  ought  I." 

"  Then  we're  old  acquaintances  and  friends,  after  all,"  said  the 
stranger,  hitching  his  chair  nearer  to  his  companion,  "indeed, 
we  may  say  brothers.  And  now  let's  have  a  comfortable  chat. 
How  do  you  pass  your  time  here,  eh?" 

"  Well,  as  I've  nothing  whatever  to  do,  I  devote  the  little  time 
I  have  to  spare  to  the  training  of  animals  :  rats  and  spiders  and 
other  wild  beasts ;  and  I  have  succeeded  tolerably  well — with  the 
rats  especially.  Do  you  know  I  have  made  them  so  tame  that  I 
generally  find  from  ten  to  a  dozen  in  bed  with  me  of  a  morning  ? 
And  how  have  you  spent  your  time?" 

"  Why,  in  boring  a  hole  through  my  dungeon  wall  to  be  sure, 
and  a  precious  hard  time  I've  had  of  it — working  niue  nights  and 
a  half  like  a  slave — and  what's  the  result  ?  That  I  am  free — at 
least  I  will  be  free!" 

"  And  so  will  I,"  exclaimed  the  prisoner,  enthusiastically. 

"And  we'll  escape  together,  or  not  at  all !" 

"Agreed — we'll  swear  to  it." 

" 'Tis  a  go,"  said  the  stranger,  solemnly.  "But  we  mustn't 
stop  here  swearing  all  day  ;  so  now  to  work.  A  long  pull,  and  a 
strong  pull,  and  a  pull  both  together,  and  we'll  leave  the  Tower 
behind  us  this  very  night.  Now,  where's  your  ladder  of  ropes  ? 
You've  got  a  pickaxe  and  saw,  of  course." 

"  Yes,  I've  got  a  saw." 

"  Where  is  it?" 

"  At  home." 

"Pshaw!  Nevermind;  the  poker  with  which  I  broke  out  of 
my  own  dungeon  will  do.  Now  stand  by  while  I  demolish  that 
door !" 

"Stop,  stop;  there's  some  one  coming!"  cried  the  prisoner, 
suddenly.  "  It's  the  jailor  going  his  rounds.  If  you  are  found, 
we're  lost;  so  stand  here  close  against  the  wall,  that  the  door  in 
opening  may  hide  you." 

There  was  barely  time  to  place  a  chair  over  the  opening  in  the 
floor,  and  for  the  stranger  to  plaster  himself  flat  up  against  the 
wall  in  the  only  place  where  concealment  was  possible,  when  the 
door  was  thrown  partially  open,  and  the  jailor,  a  brutal  looking 
fellow  with  tremendous  black  whiskers  and  a  ponderous  bunch  of 
keys,  thrust  his  head  into  the  cell,  with : 

"A  hundred  and  six,  the  governor  wants  }'ou.  Come,  march." 
And  seizing  him  roughly  by  the  collar,  he  pulled  him  into  the 
passage  and  bolted  the  door  behind  him. 

As  the  sound  of  the  last  bolt  grating  in  its  socket  died  away, 
the  stranger  left  his  hiding  place  and  threw  himself  dejectedly 
into  a  chair.  "  Now  isn't  this  too  bad  ?"  he  muttered.  "  Has 
Magna  Charta  come  to  this,  that  an  Englishman,  a  free-bom 
Briton,  and  a  hair-dresser,  should  be  treated  in  this  unceremonious 
sort  of  way  ?     My  case  is  a  very  simple  one.     I  see  a  young  and 
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lovely  femnlo  tripping  along  Pudding  t/anc  ;  l  follow  hor  home— 
a  na«rrv  cook's  shop,  with  the  name  of  Pt  rl  yn  Poddifbol  oVertho 

door— and  a  certain  a :■  Paddifoot'    m  i  jhbon  thai  Paddifool 

is  the  young  lady's  guardian,  and  monn  lomacryhoi  upon 
which  I  write  to  the  lady  us  follows :  '  1  love  you  ;  you  love  me. 
It'  Pad di fool  opposes  our  union,  Paddifoot  dies/— or  word*  to 
tlmt  effect, — 'Yours,  etc.,  oternally.  Launceloi  Banks.'  dm 
anything  be  more  simple  !  I  then  find  out  my  friend  Tom  Bur- 
choli,  and  say  i"  Tom,  '  Tom,  you're  the  confidential  secretary  of 
Lord  Somen,  die  prime  minister.  He  has  been  sending  lots  of 
people  to  the  Tower  lately ;  oblige  me  by  requesting  hfs  lord  hip 
to  send  Porkyn  Paddifoot  to  the  Towor,'— or  words  to  thai  effect 

I  then  go  ho ;  get  into  bed  ;  Rail  fast  asleep  ;  in  the  middle  of 

the  nighj  in  c four  men,  pull  me  out  of  bed   in   the   king's 

name*,  toll  mo  to  dross,  gag  me,  blindfold  me,  put  me  In  a  hack- 
ney-coach, and  take  me  to  tin;  Tower.     Can  anything  I"-  '6 

simple  '-  And  in  the  meantime  my  adored  Abigail  is  ut  the  mer- 
cy of  Hint  wrcti'lu'il  Pinldifitot.     /oumls,"  the  jailor  again  I" 

II«-  had  none  too  much  time  to  Bocrutu  him-ictl"  before  tlio  door 
was  opeoed,  the  prisoner  thrust  in,  and  the  bolts  shot  buck  into 
their  Bockets  once  more 

"  Wish  me  joy,  my  dear  friend,"  shotfted  the  prisoner,  excit- 
ingly, •'  I  shan't  bo  long  in  this  confounded  hole." 
"No." 

••  yes ;  by  the  moans  of  some  sort  of  paper  or  other  which  I've 
only  got  to  sign,  1  shall  be  free." 

•*  Halloa,  halloa,  a  hundred  and  six!"  exclaimed  the  stranger, 
suddenly.  "What's  that?  You'Uho  free!  Ami  what's  to  be- 
comeof  me  !  I  put  it  to  you,  hundred  and  six,  what's  to  become 
of  me  '■" 

"  Why,  1  presume  you'll  stop  where  you  arc." 
■'  Pooh,  pooh  !  a  hundred  and  six  ;  that  wont  do.    We  were  to 
leave  the  Tower  together,  or  not  at  all." 

"  Now,  seventeen,  listen  to  reason,  seventeen;  bear  your  fate 
like  a  man,  seventeen." 

"  Hundred  and  six,  I'm  ashamed  of  you,"  said  the  stranger, 
with  a  look  of  contempt.  "And  to  think  that  during  your  tem- 
porary absence  I  should  have  been  devising  means  of  setting  you 
ut  liberty.  Yes,  sir,  absolutely  racking  my  brains  for  the  means 
of  setting  you  at  liberty." 

"  Have  yon,  really,  seventeen  1  Come,  now,  that's  kind  of  you. 
T  could  almost  make  up  my  mind  to  stay  with  you,  if  I  thought 
all  was  well  with  my  adored  Abigail." 

"  Your  Abigail  1M  ejaculated  the  stranger.  "  Why,  my  sweet- 
heart's name  is  Abigail!" 

"  Another  link  in  the  chain  that  binds  us  together,"  said  the 
prisoner,  grasping  the  band  of  his  companion.  r*  But  probably 
the  course  of  your  love  runs  smoother  than  mine.  You  haven't 
got  a  rival." 

"  Yes  I  have,"  returned  the  stranger,  fiercely. 
"  Then  I  wish  your  rival  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  I" 
"  Thank  you,  sir ;  so  do  I,     Though  I  flatter  myself  my  Abi- 
gail  cau't  help   preferring  a  good  looking  fellow  like  me  to  a 
wretched  object  like  him!" 

11 1 1.  he's  a  wretched  object,  is  he !"  said  the  prisoner,  laughing 
good-humoredly.  "  Do  you  know,  I  wonder  that  your  natural 
impetuosity  ot  temper  didn't  lead  you  to  do  the  wretched  object  a 
mischief.'" 

"So  it  did;  for  the  first  thing  I  did  was  to  go  to  Tom  Bur- 
chell,  and — " 

"  The  very  thing  I  did,"  broke  in  the  prisoner.  "I  went  to 
Tom  Burcliell,  and  I  said  to  Tom,  '  Tom,'  said  I,  'here's  a  letter 
from  on  impertinent  jackanapes  to  my  ward,  which  I've  just  inter- 
cepted. Oblige  me  by  providing  him  apartments  in  the  Tower.' 
"Upon  which  Tom  says  to  me — '  My  dear  Paddifoot,'  said  he — " 

"  Paddifoot !"  exclaimed  the  stranger,  starting  to  his  feet, 
"Paddifoot?" 

"  Yes,  Paddifoot, — 'Paddifoot,'  says  he,  '  I'll  do  it.' " 
"Do  it,"   echoed   the   stranger,  with  a  fiendish  laugh,  as  he 
strode  back  and  forth  across  the  floor  of  the  cell.     "  Yes,  he  did 
do  it." 

"  That  I  can't  say  anything  abont,  because  in  less  than  an  hour 
afterwards  I  tound  myself  in  the  Tower ;  and  now  they  offer  me 
my  liberty,  provided  I'll  sign  this  paper.  By  the  way,  I  may  as 
well  see  how  the  paper  reads;"  and  drawing  the  paper  from  his 
pocket,  he  ran  his  eye  over  the  contents.  "  Halloa  !  what's  this  ?" 
he  exclaimed,  reading  the  paper  aloud  :  '  I,  Perkyu  Paddifoot, 
of  Pudding  Lane,  pastry  cook,  being  of  sound  mind,  et  cetera.' 
I  wont  say  I'm  sound  in  my  ct  cetera,  without  knowing  what  it 
means." 

"  Go  on,"  said  the  stranger,  earnestly. 

"  'Do  hereby  give  my  free  consent  to  the  marriage  of  my  ward, 

Abigail,  with no  matter  who.'     No  matter  who  !     I  wont  do 

anything  of  the  sort !  In  the  first  place  I  don't  know  the  gentle- 
man, and  in  the  next  place  I  want  her  myself."  And  he  threw 
the  paper  contemptuously  from  him. 

"  I  see  it  all,"  said  the  stranger,  exultingly,  to  himself.  "  This 
is  a  plan  of  my  gentle  Abigail,  to  swindle  this  wretched  object 
out  of  his  consent  to  our  marriage.  I  shall  soon  be  free,  and  then 
— why  then  she's  mine."  Then  turning  to  the  prisoner,  he  asked 
with  an  air  of  affectionate  interest :  "  Do  you  refuse  to  sign  it  i" 
"  Ot  course  I  do,"  returned  the  prisoner,  decidedly. 
"  Then  you  are  wrong." 

"  What,  allow  my  ward  to  marry  this  Banks,  that  I  abhor?" 
"  »  >n  the  contrary;  for  if  you  leave  the  Tower  you  may  yet  be 
able  to  defeat  this  Banks  that  you  abhor." 

"Of  course.     What  a  thing  it  is  to  have  a  friend,"   said   the 
prisoner,  grasping  the  hand  of  his  companion.     "  Give  me  the 
paper — and  yet — on  second  thought — " 
He  hesitate  1. 


'•  pahafl  !    Tbi  ■■'    ill"  pen." 
•■  It'-  such  a  had  one  I" 

II       nil  h<-, haled. 

I  Banks  you 

abhor,"  dj     d  the     ranger. 

"  Thftt's  enough,"  said  the  prisoner,  signing  the  paper."  There  ; 
and  now  I'm  freed    Hem,  jailor,  turnkey,  whatever  your  name  Is." 

"  Well,  what's  the   mutter '"  nuked    the  jailor,  gruilly,   putting 

bis  head  in  ol  the  door. 
"  Take  tliis  paper  to  the  governor.    I've  signed  it." 

"  I'll,  ti  in  half  an  hour  you'll  be  (re©/'  iciurried  the  jailor,  jih 
ho  took  the  paper  and  again  looked  the  door. 

From  the  momonl  the  pris ir  signed  the  paper  the  stranger 

eyed  him  with  savage  and  ferocious  determination,  an  lie  danced 

gaily  about  the  mom. 

"Now  thai  Paddifoot  has  signed  the  paper,  I  have  but  to  get 
free,  and  the  girl  is  mine,"  be  muttered.  "  But  how  to  get  out 
and  have  him  here.  There  is  but  one  course  that  I  know  of  for 
me  to  pursue." 

"  Hurrah  !  free  in  half  an  hour,"  shouted  the  prisoner,  in  great 
glee.     "  By-thc-by,  is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you  in  towti  '" 

"  It  isn't .  i/oit  who  will  do  for  me,"  returned  the  stranger  sav- 
agely. 

"  What's  the  matter?     lias  anything  disagreed  with  you?   But 

keep  up  your  spirits  when  I'm  gone,  my  dear  Mr. ,  by-tbe-by, 

1  don't  know  your  name." 

"  You  shall  know  my  name,"  roared  the  stranger,  in  a  voice  of 
thunder,  as  be  folded  his  arms  and  advanced  toward  his  compan- 
ion with  measured  tread.     "  WLy  name  is — Banks  !" 

"Banks  !"  echoed  the  prisoner,  in  mingled  surprise  and  indig- 
nation. "  Then  Tom  Burcliell  was  as  good  as  bis  word  to  me, 
after  all." 

"  Yes,  and  Tom  Burchell  was  as  good  as  his  word  to  me — for 
it  was  I  who  got  you  into  the  Tower,  you  wretched  object  you." 

"  And  it  is  you  who  have  got  me  out  of  the  Tower,  friend 
Banks.  I've  signed  that  paper,  Banks,  which  sets  me  free,  Banks. 
How  do  you  like  that,  Banks  V 

"You  are  slightly  in  error,  pastry  cook,"  sneered  the  stranger. 
"  It  is  you  who  will  remain  in  the  Tower ;  it  is  /  who  am  about  to 
leave  the  Tower,  by  means  of  that  coat,  that  waistcoat,  and  those 
ct  ceteras,  with  which  it  is  my  intention  to  clothe  myself  forthwith." 
"  0,  that's  your  intention,  is  it !  How  do  3rou  propose  to  man- 
age that  little  job,  Banks'?" 

"By  the  simplest  means  possible,"  returned  the  stranger,  in  a 
low,  determined  tone.  "  In  other  words,  by  instantly  cutting  you 
off  in  the  prime  of  your  manhood." 

"  0,  yes  you  wont,"  retorted  the  prisoner,  defiantly. 
"Perhaps  you're  not  afraid  of  me." 
"  Not  the  slightest — you've  got  no  arms." 
"  Haven't  I  though,"  said  the  stranger,  grasping  the  poker  and 
springing  toward  his  companion. 

"  Help  !  Murder  !"  shouted  the  prisoner,  dodging  a  stroke  and 
rushing  toward  the  door. 

"  Hush — dry  up  !  I  hear  a  footstep.  We'll  postpone  this  busi- 
ness," remarked  the  stranger,  biding  the  poker. 

The  next  moment  the  door  opened,  giving  entrance  to  the 
handsome  young  fellow  and  the  bright-eyed  miss  we  saw  at  the 
opening  of  the  story. 

"Tom  Burchell — Abigail!"  ejaculated  both  the  occupants  of 
the  cell  in  one  breath. 

"Allow  me,  gentlemen,"  said  Tom,  with  an  air  of  triumph, 
"  to  introduce  to  you  a  young  lady  who,  on  the  strength  of  Paddi- 
foot's  written  promise,  has  been  my  wife  for  nearly  a  minute  and 
a  half." 

"Paddifoot,  you're  sold,  Paddifoot!"  said  the  stranger,  punch- 
ing his  companion  in  the  ribs. 

"Banks,  you're  ditto,  Banks!"  returned  the  prisoner,  some- 
what spitefully  sacking  that  gentleman's  hat  down  over  his  eyes. 

"And  now,  gentlemen,"  continued  Tom,  "as  I  have  been 
your  jailor  for  the  last  ten  days — " 

"  You  our  jailor,"  said  Paddifoot,  somewhat  bewildered.  "Are 
we  not  in  the  Tower?" 

"  Certainly  not,"  returned  Tom,  with  a  grin. 
"Where  the  deuce  arc  we  then?"  asked  Banks,  with  consider- 
able curiosity. 

"  Simply  in  an  old  deserted  wing  of  my  house,  and  fitted  up 
expressly  for  your  accommodation,"  replied  Tom.  "And  as  I 
have  been  your  jailor  for  the  last  ten  days,  let  ine  be  your  host  for 
as  many  weeks.  Now  suppose  we  proceed  together  to  the  wed- 
ding supper  up  stairs." 

And  as  that  is  all  I  find  recorded  of  these  interesting  people,  I 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  say  any  more,  except  that,  as  Tom 
was  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  and  bis  bride  the  fairest  of  the  fair, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it,  they,  as  they  deserved,  lived  happy  ever 
after,  or  words  to  that  effect. 
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COUNSELS  OF  AGE. 

President  Nott  of  Union  College,  N.  T.,  now  between  eighty 
and  ninety  years  of  age,  recently  met  the  Alumni  of  the  college 
who  resided  in  New  York,  when  addresses  were  made,  resolutions 
passed,  and  steps  taken  to  erect  a  hall  near  the  college  and  to  or- 
ganize a  permanent  association.  President  Nott  made  an  address 
and  in  conclusion  said  :  "I  have  been  young,  and  now  I  am  old, 
and  as  I  stand  before  God  to-night,  I  declare  that  nothing  I  ever 
have  given  in  charity  is  regretted.  O,  no !  It  is  the  riches  that 
we  keep  that  perish  ;  it  impresses  on  our  characters  and  tells  on 
our  eternal  destiny.  For  tlie  habit  of  charity  formed  in  this  life 
will  accompany  us  to  the  next.  The  bud  which  begins  to  open 
here,  will  bloom  in  full  expansion  hereafter,  to  delight  the  eye  of 
angels  and  beautify  the  paradise  of  God.  Let  us,  then,  now 
and  on  every  tit  occasion,  hereafter,  practise  that  liberality  which 
in  death  we  shall  approve,  and  reprobate  the  parsimony  we  shall 
then  condemn." 


mber'i  Ay  *ith  dreamy  haze. 
Through  which  the  drnj-god^  6rrce*t  raja 

tv-arn;  ele»Te«i  tlitir  fi.-ry  way. 

Unas  Ueileei  over  Moliawk  •  rale. 
Win  r  .-    iiil!  and  dale 

ut  beauty  lay. 

Along  tint  ru»hirig  Mohawk- 

A  youthful  Indian  chieftain  bled, 

Hy  thou.- 
s->*  by  the  ■bom,  mid  n-^i  »nd  ru»h. 
KOW  through  '  rbniib, 

1  jouji  he  uped. 

A  warrior  bold  wu  Del-mar-kee : 
Chief  of  OiieidA  *  trite  wu  be— 

fciiing,  ricotoni  tod 
Well  mJcb!  the  duaky  f"rr»t  youth, 
So  bin  "■•■  and  truth, 

'  « song! 

That  mom.  returning  from  the  chaw, 
In  triumph  to  hU  native  place, 

Where  dwelt  hi*  triced*  end  kin, 
How  fiercely  dawned  bis  eagle  eye! 
How  beat  hi-  heart  In  toget  b 

ii:     manly  hmoit  within! 

Drear  desolation  met  hll  gaze! 

fiercely  had  pawed  the  crackling  blaze — 

All  was  in  ruin  laid; 
The  ■*    Her  well  had  done  hi*  work: 
Hareer.  than  Ilun,  or  Goth,  or  Turk 

He  ipaied  nor  torch,  uor  blade. 

And  there — bound  fast  with  withe  and  thon 
And  rudely,  fiercely  dragged  along 

Between  two  rnthleAfl  foea — 
Del-mar-kee  sees,  with  sudden  start. 
While  well  nigh  burets  hi*  aching  heart, 

Uis  bride,  the  sweet  Wild  Rose. 

The  foe  was  Htrong,  and  wily,  too: 

Yet  while  their  power  Del-mar-kee  knew 

He  vowed  to  bunt  them  home. 
All,  all  alone  he  gives  them  chose 
As,  leaving  soon  that  ruined  place 

Down  Mohawk's  vale  they  come. 

Hard  on  their  trail  still  hovered  nigh 
Del-mar-kee  bold,  the  "  Eagle  Eye," 

Till  nightTa  dusk  curtain  fell; 
Then  watched  he  round  their  camping-grotind, 
Till  fires  were  lit,  and  bats  flew  round, 

And  rang  the  panther's  yell. 

Then,  at  the  firelight's  £irthc5t  bound — 
>Vhere  the  dense  forest" a  gloom  profound 

Strives  still  the  scene  to  hide — 
Sat,  guarded  by  two  savage  foes, 
In  deep  despair  the  sweet  Wild  Boa 

Del-mar-kee's  lovely  bride. 

Long  time  in  stern  resolve  he  gazed: 
Pausing,  before  his  biw  he  raised, 

Like  hawk  in  deadly  stoop : 
Two  shafts  he  speeds — they  both  fell  dead 
The  Wild  Rose  lifts  her  droopiDg  head, 

To  hear  his  well-known  whoop. 

And  he  has  bounded  to  her  side. 
And  thrown  his  arm  around  his  bride 

In  loving,  food  embrace; 
No  human  power  can  part  them  now: 
Death  threatens! — but  with  cloudless  brow 

They'll  meet  him  face  to  face. 

And  foes  throng  round  with  savage  yell, 
And  fiends  like  those  from  heaven  that  fell 

Dance  round  the  hapless  pair.  • 

One  arm  "gainst  hundreds! — fearful  strife! 
Yet  dearly  sells  the  chief  his  life — 

Falls  many  a  foeman  there ! 

Tain  struggle!     With  the  dawning  day 
Their  life-blood  ebbs,  drawn  swift  away 

By  shafts  from  coward  bows. 
They  sink  and  die  together  there 
In  locked  embrace — a  constant  pair — 

Del-mar-kee  and  the  Rose. 

A  REVOLUTION 
A  M  0  X  G     THE     MAGAZINES. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  pay  three  dollars  to  obtain  a  first  clns^,  elegant- 
ly illustrated  and  carefully  edited  Magazine,  filled  with  original  reading  of  th    t 
most  entertaining  character. 

BALLOTJ'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY 

has  opened  the  eyes  of  the  public  to  the  fact,  that  they  can  obtain  a  better 
Magazine  for  0SE  dollar  a  year  than  they  have  heretofore  been  charged  tqbjh 
dollars  for. 

"TOO    CHEAP!    TOO    CHEAP!!" 

cry  the  old  fogy  publishers.  ';  How  can  p.  Magazine,  containing  one  nr>TJRED 
PAGES  of  original  matter,  and  forty.o;^;7-1"'-  illustrations  in  each  number,  be 
afforded  for  one  dollar  a  year,  or  at  ten  cents  by  the  single  number.'" 

VERY     EASILY     DONE! 
Step  into  our  publishing  and  printine-bonse.  and  observe  our  facilities  for 
doing  business,  aud  the  heavy  edition  we  print— nearly  S2.000  copies— and 
you  will  understand  how  it  is" done,  and  that  it  pays  handsomely. 

is  printed  on  the  finest  of  paper,  being  the  cheapest  Magazine  in  the  world, 
and  containing  more  original  matter  than  any  other.  Never  meddling  with 
political,  sectional  or  sectarian  questions,  its  aim  is  to  make  home  cheerful 
and  happy.  Just  such  a  work  as  any  father,  brother,  or  fnend  would  intro- 
duce to  the  family  circle. 

JUDGE    FOF,   YOURSELF. 

fty  Enclose  one  dollar  in  a  letter  addressed  as  below,  and  the  Magazine 
will  be  sent  bv  return  of  mail,  and  for  a  whole  year. 

No.  23  Winter  Street.  M-  M.  BAIXOU,  Boston,  Mass 
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COLLEGE   HILL;   POUGHKEEPSIE,  NEW  YOKK, 


POUGHKEEPSIE,  NEW  YORK. 
M.  M.  Ballou,  Esq.,  Dear  Sir,*— I  have  but  recently  returned 
from  a  trip  to  some  of  the  more  prominent  cities  on  the  Hudson 
River,  and  I  am  free  to  say  that  seldom  has  a  trip  of  a  similar 
character  afforded  me  so  many  emotions  of  pleasure  and  gratifi- 
cation, notwithstanding  it  was  undertaken  under  circumstances  of 
a  peculiarly  painful  character.  Having  been  called  upon  to  pass 
through  the  most  trying  ordeal  which  a  father's  heart  can  be  called 
upon  to  suffer,  I  started  rather  with  the  feelings  of  the  invalid, 
who  seeks  in  change  of  scene  and  clime  the  recuperation  of  his 
exhausted  energies,  than  with  any  anticipations  of  enjoyment  or 
hope  of  pleasure.  There  is  something,  however,  in  nature  and 
her  teachings  which  fills  my  soul  with  sublime  images  that  drive 
away  the  overshadowing  clouds  of  grief,  and  raise  my  thoughts 
"  from  nature  to  nature's  God,"  and,  although  he  has  not  vouch- 
safed to  me  the  power  of  language  to  describe,  nor  the  talent  ade- 
quately to  delineate  with  the  pencil,  what  I  see,  a  beneficent  Cre- 
ator has  endowed  me  with  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  gorgeous 
beauties  of  his  creation,  with  which  I  would  not  part  for  the 
wealth  of  the  world. 

To  him  who  in  the  love  of  Nature  holds 
Communion  with  her  visible  forms  she  speaks 
A  various  language;  for  his  gayer  hours 
She  has  a  voice  of  gladness  and  a  smile 
And  eloquence  of  beauty  ;  and  she  glides 
Into  his  darker  musings  with  a  mild 
And  healing  sympathy,  which  steals  away 
Their  sharpnees  ere  he  is  aware. — Bryant. 

In  search  of  that  "  mild  and  healing  sympathy,"  I  took  the  cars 
on  a  bright  sunny  morning  in  April  and  started  for  the  Hudson 
highlands.  A  brief  ride  of  an  hour  and  a  half  behind  the  iron- 
horse  brought  me  to  the  depot  at  "  Garrison's,"  and  I  was  at  once 
surrounded  by  the  sublime  beauties  of  one  of  the  finest  landscapes 
the  world  can  produce.    It  would  be  idle  for  me  to  attempt  to  de- 


scribe what  the  pencil,  with  all  the 
aid  of  chiuro-oscuro  and  color  has 
failed  to  depict,  and  therefore  I 
will  not  essay  it.  Crossing  the 
river  in  the  ferry-boat  which  plies 
between  Garrison's  and  "West 
Point,  a  brisk  walk  up  the  steep 
ascent  brought  me  to  the  espla- 
nade, around  which  arc  located  the 
various  buildings  connected  with 
the  military  academy.  The  more 
immediate  object  of  my  visit  be- 
ing to  sketch  some  trophies  of  the 
war  with  Mexico,  I  hastened  to 
put  myself  in  communication  with 
Maj.  Delaficld,  and  after  transact- 
ing my  business  with  him,  and  dis- 
cussing dinner  at  Roc's  Hotel,  I 
sallied  out  for  a  walk  among  the 
various  points  of  interest  which 
lie  clustered  around  the  promon- 
tory. The  want  of  time  prevent- 
ed me  from  visiting  Fort  Putnam, 
which,  like  an  eagle's  eyrie,  juts 
out  from  the 
brow  of  tho 
mountain  far 
above  tho 
plain,  and 
seems  to  at- 
tract the  vis- 
itor with  a 
promise  o  f 
that  glorious  view  which  repays  a  thousand 
fold  the  toil  of  climbing  to  its  ramparts.  On 
a  subsequent  visit,  however,  I  had  the  high 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  sun  rise,  of  hearing 
the  reveille",  and  the  echoes  of  the  morning 
gun,  and  of  witnessing  the  morning  parade 
of  the  cadets  from  this  unequalled  stand- 
point, and  to  adopt  the  expression  of  my  as- 
sistant, Mr.  C,  who  accompanied  me,  and 
beheld  it  for  the  first  time,  "  a  man  ought  to 
be  willing  to  die  after  beholding  such  a  scene." 
To  one,  in  whom  the  love  of  country  and  rev- 
erence for  everything  connected  with  her 
early  history  is  joined  to  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
miration of  the  beautiful  in  nature,  the  scene 
is  replete  with  interest,  and  is  hallowed  by 
the  associations  which  gather  thickly  around 
it.  But  I  must  forbear.  Much  as  I  should 
delight  to  dwell  upon  the  charms  of  this  de- 
lightful spot,  I  am  admonished  that  I  set  out 
to  describe  my  visit  to  Poughkeepsie,  and  I 
crave  your  indulgence  for  my  digression  in 
view  of  my  enthnsiasm.  After  an  afternoon 
spent  in  rambling  around  this  interesting 
spot,  and  witnessing  the  evolutions  of  the 
cadets  at  the  "  artillery  practice,"  I  re-crossed 
the  river,  and  taking  the  cars  was  set  down 
in  the  course  of  twenty  minutes  at  "  Pough- 
keepsie station."  With  my  usual  good  fortune  in  such  matters,  I 
selected  the  Poughkeepsie  Hotel  for  my  head-quarters,  and  after 
tea  entered  into  conversation  with  Mr.  Eutzer  the  host  thereof.  I 
found  him  all  that  I  could  wish,  gentlemanly,  good-natured  and 
communicative.  He  at  once  took  an  active  interest  in  the  success 
of  my  object,  and  promised  to  put  me  in  the  way  of  accomplish- 


ing my  wishes.  During  tho  evening  I  cnlled  upon  Messrs.  Nich- 
ols, Bush  and  Tobcy,  the  editors  and  proprietors  of  the  "Daily 
Press,"  who  promised  me  their  aid,  and  having  thus  placed  mat- 
ters in  a  proper  train  for  the  morrow,  I  retired  to  bed,  sadly 
fatigued.  The  morning  sun  caught  me  napping,  yet  I  was  up  in 
time  to  get  a  glorious  cup  of  coffee,  and  after  smoking  a 
cigar  with  Mr.  Eutzer,  we  walked  over  the  way  to  the  office  of 
S.  L.  Walker,  a  dagncrreotype  artist,  who,  I  was  informed,  had 
taken  many  views  in  and  about  Poughkecpfiie,  and  was  deeply  in- 
terested in  seeing  the  many  beautiful  points  in  its  neighborhood 
properly  illustrated.  I  had  been  prepared  to  meet  an  enthusiast 
and  I  was  not  disappointed  in  finding  Mr.  "Walker  an  artist  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  term.  How  few  there  are  of  the  thousands 
who  follow  the  dagucrrcan  art  who  are  entitled  to  style  themselves 
"  artists."  Occasionally  you  meet  with  one  who  has  the  enthusi- 
astic soul,  the  deep  feeling,  and  the  true  devotion  of  the  artist,  but 
they  are  like  "  angel's  visits,"  Such  an  one  I  found  Mr.  Walker 
to  be,  and  we  fraternized  at  once ;  while  Mr.  Eutzer,  finding  that 
his  kind  offices  were  no  longer  needed,  left  us  with  the  remark 
that  he  saw  th?t  we  perfectly  understood  one  another  and  he  would 
leave  us  to  ourselves.  My  object  and  wishes  were  soon  explained 
to  Mr.  Walker,  who  insisted  on  furnishing  me  with  daguerreotypes 
of  the  points  I  desired  to  illustrate,  while  I  spent  the  day  in  view- 
ing the  various  and  charming  landscapes  in  the  neighborhood. 


HOUSE   FOR    THE   FRIENDLESS,  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  T. 


After  settling  the  mooted  question  as  to  how  far  I  would  allow  his 
generosity  to  go,  we  called  together  upon  Mr.  Matthew  Vassar,  a 
gentleman  of  great  wealth  and  refined  tastes,  who  is  the  proprie- 
tor of  one  of  the  most  charming,  spots  it  has  ever  been  my  good 
fortune  to  behold.  An  introduction  to  this  gentleman  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  invitation  to  visit  "  Springside,"  the  name  of  his 
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VIEW    OF   POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  T.,    FROM    COLLEGl 


POUGHKEEPSIE   IRON   WORKS. 


magnificent  country  residence,  situated  about  a 
mile  from  tlic  cent^o  of  the  city.  Taking  a  seat 
by  his  side  in  his  carriage,  which  was  in  waiting, 
a  few  minutes'  drive  brought  us  to  the  suburban 
portion  of  the  city,  whero  my  eyes  were  feasted 
with  the  charming  prospect  all  around  me.  The 
young  buds  which  mantled  the  trees  gave  just 
sufficient  color  to  the  landscape  to  destroy  the 
cold,  raw  appearance  of  early  spring,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  did  not  limit  the  vision,  and 
the  eye  was  allowed  to  range  tar  and  wide,  gath- 
ering new  beauties  on  every  side.  The  fore- 
ground is  a  rolling  surface  of  villa-capped  hills, 
with  vales  / 

*'  Stretching  In  pensive  quietness  between," 

with  hero  and  there  a  glimpse  of  the  noble  river, 
its  bosom  dotted  with  white  sails,  and  reflecting 
the  distant  mountains  which  till  the  background 
and  melt  into  the  sky  at  the  far  oil'  horizon. 
But  a  still  richer  treat  awaits  me,  and  I  must  not 
tarry.  A  stone  wall  bounds  the  road  on  the  left, 
on  the  top  of  which  a  signboard  warns  lite  pub- 
lic that  they  arc  "not  admitted  to  Springsidc  on 
Sunday."  We  drive  on  a  few  hundred  yards, 
turn  into  an  open  gateway,  pass  a  very  neat  and 
tasty  gate-lodge,  and  here  we  are  in  a  perfect 
paradise  ot  beauties.  There  are,  as  near  as  I 
could  judge,  about  sixty  acres  laid  out  in  the 
most  perfect  taste,  and  presenting  to  the  enrap- 
tured eye  at  every  turn  a  constant  succession  of 
the  most  strikingly  picturesque  and  beautiful 
effects.  The  surface  is  very  undulating,  and  the 
numerous  springs,  which,  on  the  sides  of  rocky 
knolls,  "  scarce  oozing  through  the  grass,"  form 
little  streamlets,  which  run  under  rustic  bridges, 
through  the  cattle  yards,  where  the  choicest  speci- 
mens ot  blooded  stock  show  their  sleek  and  glos- 
sy sides,  or  into  deer-pens,  where  disport  the  tiny- 
footed  tribes;  thence  into  ponds,  where  even 
imaginable  variety  of  water-fowl  are  seen  wooing 
their  mates  or  smoothing  their  parti-colored  plum- 


age. Other  springs  are  made  to  feed  fountains, 
which  throw  up  their  tiny  jets  in  out-of-the-way 
places,  as  well  as  in  the  centre  of  beautiful 
lawns,  or  prolific  fish  ponds.  Of  buildings  there 
are  a  score,  from  the  humble  log  cabin,  which  is 
in  admirable  keeping  with  a  ten  acre  piece  in 
process  of  redemption,  to  the  ornate  cottage,  a 
perfect  bijou  of  a  house,  which  looks  as  though 
created  by  some  fairy  wand  and  dropped  in  the 
most  appropriate  spot  in  the  world  for  it  to  stand. 
The  farm-house,  gardener's  house,  gate-lodge, 
barns,  stables,  deer-house,  carriage-house,  tool- 
house,  green-house,  summer-house,  all  are  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  rural  architecture,  and  seem 
peculiarly  fitted  for  the  exact  positions  they  oc- 
cupy. Two  miles  of  carriage  drive  conducts 
you  through,  around,  and  over  these  manifold 
beauties,  and  the  eye  never  tires  of  beholding 
the  ever  varying  scenes.  As  a  climax  it  leads 
around  the  brow  of  a  knoll  on  which  stands  a 
handsome  summer-house,  from  which  is  obtained 
a  magnificent  view  of  the  landscape  I  have  at- 
tempted to  describe  above,  as  well  as  of  many  of 
the  objects  just  named.  To  adequately  describe 
Springside  requires  the  poet's  pen  and  the  ar- 
tist's pencil.  It  is  a  lasting  monument  to  the 
genius  of  Downing,  the  management  of  Bement, 
and  the  liberality  and  taste  of  its  proprietor,  Mr. 
Vassar,  who  with  a  generosity  equal  to  his  taste, 
permits  the  public  to  enjoy  the  charms  he  has 
created.  I  have  never  beheld  a  spot  which 
equalled  the  attractions  of  this,  nor  where  ray 
pencil  so  longed  to  linger,  and  a  new  hope  has 
been  awakened  in  my  soul,  that  I  may  yet  find 
the  opportunity  of  transferring  to  the  leaves  of 
my  sketch-book  some  of  those  beauties  which 
ravished  my  eye  and  filled  my  soul  with  pleas- 
ure. The  '*  drive  "  leads  at  once  from  the  sum- 
mer-house to  the  gate,  where  I  found  a  carriage 
waiting  to  convey  me  to  "  Locust  Grove,"  the 
residence  of  Prof  S.  ¥.  B.  Morse.  For  this 
kindness  I  am  indebted  to  the  thoughtful  con- 


sideration of  Mr.  "Walker,  and  the  generos- 
ity of  Mr.  Tohey  of  the  "  Daily  Press." 
The  former,  having  heard  me  express  a  wish 
to  visit  and  sketch  the  professor's  residence, 
suggested  the  matter  to  the  latter,  and  the 
thing  was  au  fait  accompli.  Bidding  Mr. 
Vassar  good-morning,  and  taking  a  scat  by 
the  side  of  my  new  chaperone,  a  drive  of 
half  a  mile  brought  us  to  the  gate,  from 
whence  a  devious  road  winds  through  large 
and  beautiful  primeval  trees  to  the  mansion. 
Our  visit  was  rather  ma/  oppropos,  as  the 
professor  had  recently  left  home  preparatory 
to  his  trip  in  the  Niagara  to  assist  in  that 
great  enterprise  which  is  the  culminating 
point  of  his  ambition,  the  laying  of  the  trans- 
Atlantic  telegraph  cable,  and  the  household 
was  passing  through  the  semi-annual  cere- 
mony of  "  cleaning  house."  "We  were  wel- 
comed however  by  the  professor's  mother-in- 
law  (Mrs.  Morse  being  ill),  who,  as  soon  as 
she  recognized  in  me  an  old  friend  of  the 
professor,  wannly  insisted  upon  entertaining 
me  wfth  the  view  of  many  of  the  objects  of 
interest  which  he  has  come  in  possession  of 
in  late  years.  A  half  hour  was  very  agree- 
ably spent  in  this  pleasing  occupation.  I 
was  higldy  gratified  with  a  life-size,  full- 
length  portrait  of  his  daughter,  which  is  the 
only  specimen  of  his  skill  the  professor  owns. 
It  is  a  masterly  production,  and  the  bold, 
nervous  handling,  reminded  me  of  au  ancc- 
doto  related  to  me  hy  himself  many  years 
since,  which  I  have  never  seen  in  print.  On 
his  first  visit  to  England,  anxious  to  secure 


the  approbation  of  his  distinguished  coun- 
tryman, Benjamin  West,  then  in  the  zenith 
of  his  glory,  he  called  upon  him  with  one  of 
his  best  efforts,  upon  which  he  had  spent 
much  time  and  labor.  After  looking  at  it 
for  a  time  in  silence,  "West  remarked,  "  Good, 
very  good,  Mr.  Morse,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
when  you  have  finished  it,  yon  will  have  pro- 
duced a  very  fine  picture."  Rather  discon- 
certed at  this,  the  artist  took  his  painting 
home  and  spent  a  week  in  "finishing"  it, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  returned  with  it 
to  West,  who  in  his  usual  calm  manner  said, 
"  Yes,  yes,  you  have  improved  it  very  much, 
pray  let  me  see  it  after  yon  have  touched  it 
up."  Mortified  somewhat  at  this,  he  spent 
a  still  longer  time  in  "  touching  np  "  his  pic- 
ture, and  when  he  could  6ee  nothing  further 
necessary  to  its  completeness  he  presented  it 
to  West  for  the  third  time,  who,  after  gazing 
at  it  for  some  time,  said,  "  Ah,  yes,  you  hare 
done  very  well,  very  well ;  but  don't  yon 
think  it  might  be  improved  here,  and  here?" 
pointing  to  various  points.  Morse  could  not 
gainsay  such  high  authority,  but  he  deter- 
mined not  to  submit  his  picture  to  a  fourth 
criticism.  Upon  second  thought,  however, 
he  determined  to  try  again,  and  this  time  he 
labored  long  and  earnestly  over  it,  and  again 
laid  it  before  the  critical  eye  of  the  president. 
"  There,"  said  West,  "  now  you  have  got  a 
finished  picture,  Mr.  Morse."  The  profes- 
sor never  forgot  the  lesson.  While  r-onvers- 
ing  one  day  with  the  professor  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  vexatious  lawsuits  which  he  had 
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been  compelled  to  enter  upon  to  maintain  his  rights  and  prevent 
designing  men  from  robbing  liim  of  Ids  dearly-earned  reputation 
and  rewavdj  lie  complained  bitterly  of  the  injustice  of  his  fellow- 
men,  who,  after  lie  had  spent  many  of  the  best  years  of  his  life  in 
bringing  to  perfection  such  a  groat  benefit  as  the  magnetic  tele- 
graph, should  endeavor  to  wring  from  him  the  meed  which  ho  felt 
to  l»e  his  due.  "Well,"  said  I,  "you  have  tho  consolation  of 
knowing,  professor,  that  posterity  will  do  you  justice."  "Ah, 
that  is  very  well !"  replied  he,  "  but  reminds  mo  of  an  anecdote 
told  of  the  Duke  of  Parma's  fool,  who  on  being-  threatened  with 
decapitation  by  somo  one  of  tho  courtiers  for  playing-  somo  of  his 
merry  pranks  upon  him,  ran  wailing  to  his  master,  who  told  him 
to  bo  pacified,  lor  should  tho  courtier  be  guilty  of  such  a  broach 
of  decorum  as  taking  off  the  head  of  his  fool,  he  would  have  his 
taken  off' the  moment  after.  '  Yes/  said  the  zany,  '  that  would  be 
very  well,  but  wouldn't  your  highness  be  pleased  to  take  it  off  a 
moment  before.'  So  in  my  case,"  said  the  professor,  "it  is  grati- 
fying to  feel  that  posterity  will  award  me  justice,  but  it  would  be 
much  more  so  if  tho  award  came  during  my  natural  lifetime," 

I  distinctly  remember  the  incredulity  with  which  I  listened  some 
seventeen  years  since  to  tho  professor  as  he  described  to  my  father 
his  application  of  the  well-known  laws  upon  which  the  telegraph 
is  based,  and  the  prediction  uttered  by  him  with  all  the  fervor  of 
conviction,  that  I  would  live  to  see  the  two  continents  of  Europe 
and  America  connected  by  the  telegraphic  wire.  Truly,  we  live 
in  a  wonderful  age.  liut  I  have  been  running  on  with  recollec- 
tions, when  I  should  have  been  narrating  incidents.  My  only 
excuse  must  be  that  such  reminiscences  of  such  men  arc  always 
interesting. 

It  was  now  approaching  dinner  hour,  and  we  drove  back  to 
town,  slopping  on  the  way  at  the  "Home  of  the  Friendless,"  a 
plain  but  chaste  and  substantial-looking  building  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  city,  a  view  of  which  I  have  given.  The 
building  is  45  feet  front  and  rear,  GO  feet  deep  and  three  stories  high 
above  the  basement.  The  basement  consists  of  kitchen,  sewing, 
and  wash  rooms ;  the  first  story  of  reception,  committee,  nursery, 
parlor,  bath  and  bed  rooms  ;  the  second  story  of  school  rooms, 
girls'  dormitory  and  matron  rooms ;  the  third  story  of  boys'  dor- 
mitory, hospital,  nurse  room,  teacher's  room  and  bed  room.  This  in- 
stitution was  originated  by  some  public-spirited  ladies  a  few  years 
since,  who,  with  the  energy  which  is  usually  exhibited  by  the 
"  softer  sex  "  when  they  set  their  minds  upon  a  thing,  raised  the 
necessary  funds  among  all  classes  of  the  citizens,  and  had  the 
building  erected,  while  their  husbands  would  have  been  devising 
ways  and  means.  It  is  intended  for  the  reception  of  destitute 
children,  whether  orphans,  half  orphans  or  abandoned  by  their 
parents.  It  is  the  first  and  only  public  benevolent  institution  in 
Dutchess  county,  and  is  under  the  charge  of  the  "Poughkeepsie 
Female  Guardian  Society,"  which  was  incorporated  in  April,  1852^ 
After  going  over  the  building  and  witnessing  to  the  perfect  order 
and  neatness  of  the  whole,  we  called  upon  Mr.  A  Cannon,  the 
builder,  who  furnished  me  with  some  of  the  statistics  given  above, 
and  thence  drove  to  the  hotel  to  dinner.  In  the  afternoon  I  took 
a  carriage  and  drove  down  to  "Locust  Grove,"  and  sketched  the 
view  of  the  mansion  given  on  page  137.  The  banks  of  the  river 
are  covered  with  numerous  country  residences,  the  homes  of  men 
of  leisure  and  taste,  and  among  the  more  modern  and  pretentious, 
the  ante-revolutionary  mansion  is  frequently  met,  hidden  beneath 
the  dense  shade  of  forest  trees,  which  were" "  monarchs  "  ere  the 
present  generation  saw  the  light.  At  one  of  the  latter  class  of 
residences  I  stopped  on  my  return  to  the  city  to  introduce  myself 
to  Mr.  James,  a  descendant  of  the  Livingstons,  whose  mansion, 
built  anterior  to  the  Revolution,  is  a  fine  type  of  the  chaste  and, 
for  the  period,  beautiful  homesteads  of  the  patroons.  Hearing  of 
my  presence  and  object,  he  had  invited  me  to  call  upon  him,  and 
although  an  entire  stranger  to  him,  I  was  received  with  a  cordial- 
ity, and  treated  with  a  generous  hospitality  for  which  I  shall  al- 
ways feel  I  am  his  debtor.  He  proposed  the  public  cemetery,  ad- 
joining his  property,  as  one  of  the  series  of  my  illustrations,  but 
after  taking  various  points  of  view  from  rising  ground,  I  was  com- 
pelled to  omit  it  from  inability  to  represent  it  properly  in  the  lim- 
ited space  at  my  command.  *It  has  been  but  recently  laid  out  and 
improved,  and  although  there  are  many  neat  and  chaste  monu- 
ments erected  within  its  area,  yet  they  are  so  separate  that  no 
group  could  be  fairly  portrayed  to  convey  any  idea  of  the  beauti- 
ful whole.  From  the  cemetery  I  returned  to  the  city,  after  sketch- 
ing the  "  Home  of  the  Friendless  "  by  the  way.  At  the  hotel  I 
met  Mr.  Walker,  who  brought  me  the  daguerreotypes  from  which 
most  of  my  views  are  drawn.  They  are  truly  artistic  pictures, 
and  Mr.  Walker  deserves  a  wider  field  and  a  more  generous  pat- 
ronage for  the  talent  he  possesses  than  that  to  which  he  is  limited. 
I  cannot  adequately  thank  him  for  the  kindness  which  enabled  me 
to  spend  the  day  in  pleasure-seeking,  while  my  sketching  was  done 
to  my  hand  by  Sol  himself.  I  spent  a  pleasant  hour  (would  that 
it  had  bee*n  longer)  in  conversation  with  him,  and  after  tea,  bid- 
ding adieu  to  the  many  friends  who  had  rendered  my  visit  so 
agreeable,  I  took  the  car's  for  Newburgh. 

Poughkeepsie  is  situated  on  the  east  branch  of  the  Hudson 
River,  about  midway  between  New  York  and  Albany,  and  its 
name  is  derived  from  the  Indian  Apokeepsing,  which  signifies 
"safe  harbor."  The  principal  portion  of  the  city  is  built  on  an 
elevated  plain,  and  is  consequently  not  seen  to  advantage  cither 
from  the  cars  or  from  the  river!  Main  Street,  a  wide,  paved 
avenue,  runs  from  the  depot  and  landing,  up  through  the  city,  and 
is  a  scene  of  bustle  and  activity  at  all  times.  The  cross  streets 
are  generally  laid  out  at  right-angles,  and  present  a  very  neat  and 
cleanly  appearance.  The  city  contains  tho  court  house  of  Dutch- 
ess couuty,  sixteen  churches  of  various  denominations,  four  or 
five  banks,  and  numerous  private  and  public  schools.  The  popu- 
lation in  1855  was  estimated  at  15,000.  The  view  of  the  city 
which  I  give,  is  carefully  copied  from  a  daguerreotype  by  S.  L. 
Walker,  and  conveys  an  idea  of  the  beautiful  view  from  College 
Hill,  whence  it  was  taken.  This  elevation,  which  takes  its  name 
from  the  Poughkeepsie  Collegiate  Institute,  which  surmounts  it,  is 
situated  to  the  west  of  the  city,  rises  gently  from  the  plain  with  a 
curvilinear  sweep,  and  is  capped  by  a  handsome  building  copied 
from  the  Parthenon,  from  which  there  is  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing views  tor  miles  around. 

The  institute,  of  which  a  faint  idea  is  given  in  the  view  of  the 
hill,  was  erected  in  1835  and  1836,  and  was  opened  in  November 
of  the  latter  year  for  the  reception  of  pupils  under  the  charge  of 
Mr.  Charles  Bartlett  and  several  other  teachers.  The  cost  ot  the 
building,  exclusive  of  the  ground,  was  about  840,000.  Its  dimen- 
sions are  77  feet  by  13J  feet  including-  the  colonnade. 

The  large  view  on  page  136  represents  the  central  or  busi- 
ness portion  of  the  city,  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Market  Streets. 
On  the  left  are  the  "American  Buildings,"  in  which  Mr.  Walker 
has  his  suit  of  rooms ;  next,  on  the  corner,  is  the  office  of  the 
"  Daily  Press "  newspaper  office,  the  editors  of  which  were  so 
polite  in  then-  attentions  to  me.  Beyond,  on  the  opposite  corner, 
is  the  court  house,  next  to  which  is  a  bank,  and  beyond  that 
again  is  the  City  Hall.  On  the  right  of  the  picture  is  seen  the 
colonnade  of  the  "Poughkeepsie  Hotel,"  and  in  the  distance,  the 
hills  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

Very  respectfully,  your  artist, 

Neutral  Tint. 


[Written  for  Billion's  1'iutorial.] 
THE  PATIENT  SOUL. 

BY  SARAH  A.   KOWBIL. 

To-day  my  soul  goes  back,  in  silent  dreaming, 

To  that  past  time  ere  yet  above  my  head 
Broke  the  dark  cloud  with  storm  and  tempest  teeming, 

And  made  my  pathway  haunted  by  the  dead! 
Backward  the  tide  of  yearning  memories  roll. 
And  yet  thou  must  he  patient,  O,  my  soul! 

Years  came  and  went — were  they  not  sad  and  dreary? 

Alas,  how  few  could  measure  all  their  grief! 
Till,  with  life's  burden  I  at  last  grew  weary, 

And  longed  for  death  to  give  mc  sweet  relief. 
Yet  I  was  patient,  knowing  that  at  last 
The  gloomy  tempest  would  have  onward  passed. 

Joy  for  the  mourners!     Yonder  tranquil  heaven 
Calls  them  in  seraph,  tones  to  "come  up  higher;" 

We  know  that  to  their  souls  will  strength  be  given 
To  win  their  way  through  storm,  and  cloud,  and  fire. 

Patience,  sad  soul!     Look  upward  through  thy  tears: 

The  morn  is  breaking,  hush  thy  anxious  tears. 

<     —  ■  —     » 

["Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

PHINEAS    FOSTER. 

HIS  NARROW  ESCAPE  FROM  BEIN^  AN  OLD  BACHELOR. 

BY  ETHAN  CAKLETON. 

"And  what  is  it  you're  thinking  of,  Phineas,  my  lad,  all  this 
long  afternoon  that  you've  not  opened  your  month  once  1  'Tis 
time  yon  were  thinking  of  a  wife,  I  should  say.  Little  did  your 
father  need,  when  he  was  your  age,  to  have  his  mother  tell  him  as 
I  now  do  you,  that  she  would  have  no  old  bachelors  round  the 
house.  No,  Phineas,  lad,  old  bachelors  do  not  belong  to  our  fam- 
ily, and  ill  would  be  my  luck  to  be  bringing  in  the  first.  Look 
round,  and  when  you  find  the  right  one,  bring  her  home  here  to 
me,  to  the  old  homestead.  None  of  the  new-fashioned  misses, 
Ifcvith.  their  silks  and  fine  airs  and  delicate  ways,  but  think  of  me 
when  I  was  a  girl ;  and  ask  her  as  your  father  did  me,  could  I 
milk  the  cow  1  could  I  scrub  and  sand  the  floor  ?  and  was  I  a 
busybody  and  gadder-about1?" 

And  while,  her  breath  being  exhausted,  the  speaker  looked  up 
from  the  stocking  she  was  darning  to  see  what  effect  her  words 
had  upon  Phineas,  my  lad  (for  she  had  such  a  habit  of  saying 
my  lad  when  she  spoke  to  her  son  that  it  seemed  like  his  surname), 
we  will  look  at  him  too.  Phineas  Poster,  the  hero  of  our  story,  is 
not  much  of  a  sight  as  he  sits  there  patching  an  old  shoe — for  he 
is  farmer  in  summer,  cobbler  in  winter.  He  is  tall  and  thin,  with 
that  extremely  diffident  appearance  which  white  hair,  very  red 
face,  and  falling,  stooping  shoulders  give  to  any  man ;  but  Phin- 
eas suffered  not  only  from  these  personal  defects,  but  his  eyes  be- 
ing extremely  weak  were  protected  from  the  light  by  a  pair  of 
silver-bowed,  blue  glass  spectacles.  His  blue  cotton  trowsers  hav- 
ing at  some  former  time  given  out  at  the  knee,  his  careful  mother 
had  taken  out  the  weak  part  and  sewed  the  rest  together  again, 
giving  by  such  an  abridgement  a  view  of  ankle  and  so  forth,  de- 
cidedly unbecoming  to  the  style  of  figure  of  our  friend  Phineas. 
The  tout  ensemble,  though  striking,  was  anything  but  agreeable, 
and  Phineas  looked  much  more  like  a  candidate  for  old  bachelor- 
ship and  one  corner  of  his  mother's  fireplace,  than  for  matrimony 
and  its  cares. 

Yet  there  was  one  in  whose  estimation  Phineas  Poster  was  the 
one  perfect,  and  she,  sitting  in  a  distant  corner  binding  the  shoes 
which  he  was  to  sole,  waited  as  impatiently  as  we  do  for  his  reply 
to  his  mother.  Now  Phineas  was  not  guilty  of  much  thinking, 
and  when  he  found  his  mother's  eye  was  upon  him,  said,  with  an 
additional  shade  of  red  in  his  countenance: 

" 'Tis  little  of  misses  I've  been  thinking;  but  since  nothing 
else  will  suit  you,  where  shall  I  find  one  V 

The  worthy  mother,  not  being  much  of  a  match-maker,  was  in 
her  turn  rather  confused,  for  she  well  knew  her  son  was  no 
favorite  among  the  country  lassies,  but  speaking  quickly,  as  if  at 
no  loss,  answers : 

"  Why,  look  about  yourself,  Phineas,  my  lad.  A  good  wife  is 
a  blessing  from  the  Lord — but  you  must  search  till  3*011  find  her. 
Look  about  you,  my  lad." 

Again  those  timid  eyes  over  in  the  further  corner  wore  lifted, 
but  Phineas  did  not  seek  to  meet  their  gaze.  Little  did  cither 
mother  or  son  know  that  she  who  was  to  be  their  light  and  joy, 
and  to  save  Phineas  from  bachelorship  was  the  penniless  orphan, 
without  home  and  friends,  that  fortune  had  thrown  upon  the  hands 
of  Mrs.  Foster.  If  Phineas  icould  but  look  about  him,  look  into 
that  little  corner ! 

"But  that's  not  telling  mc  where  to  look,  mother.  There's 
Maggie  Watson,  but  'twas  only  the  other  night  out  on  die  green, 
when  they  thought  I'd  gone  home,  I  heard  her  ask,  '  What  does 
Phineas  seem  like?'  and  when  she  said  l  a  goat'  they  laughed 
well,  I  heard  them.  Who  wants  an)'  of  them  for  a  wife  ?  That's 
what  I  was  thinking  of." 

"Phineas,  my  lad,  go  to  the  minister;  he  will  help  you.  Goto 
the  minister  and  inquire  for  some  worthy  body." 

This  idea  seemed  as  brilliant  to  the  son  as  to  the  originator  of 
it,  and  he  answered,  with  unusual  haste  : 

"I'll  go  this  night,  mother,  for  I  must  have  a  wife.  The  sooner 
we're  all  settled  down  again  the  better." 

Neither  of  the  two  noticed  that  at  these  words  the  poor  orphan, 
who  had  sat  so  quietly  pursuing  her  irksome  task,  loft  them  alone. 

Evening  came,  and  with  it  appeared  Phineas,  having  dispensed 
with  the  aforementioned  diminished  article  of  wearing  apparel  and 


donned  his  Sunday's  best,  before  the  minister's  door.  We  will 
not  linger  on  the  workings  of  the  wifc-scekcr's  mind  before  he 
could  intelligibly  explain  the  object  of  his  visit;  but  he  departed 
with  a  light  heart,  and  repeating  to  himself  his  future  wife's  name 
lest  he  should  forget  it  ere  he  reached  his  anxious  parent. 

The  spiritually  wise  arc  not  always  the  most  worldly  wise,  if  so 
the  Rev.  Mr.  N.  would  not  have  chosen  Anna  P.  for  a  helpmeet 
for  our  hero.  She  lived  many  miles  away  in  a  distant  State,  and 
knowing  the  inexperience  of  our  marriageable  friend,  Mr.  N. 
offered  to  arrange  all  preliminaries  for  him,  whicli  offer,  as  wo 
should  suppose,  was  most  gratefully  accepted. 

Anna  P.  was  about  bestowing  her  affections  on  another  individ- 
ual when  the  offer  of  our  bashful  friend  came  to  her  through  her 
much  respected  friend  the  minister.  There  seemed  to  her  to  be  a 
want  of  some  element  in  the  new  aspirant's  character  to  allow  so 
much  of  proxy  in  such  an  affair;  still  trusting  to  the  superior 
wisdom  and  advanced  years  of  Mr.  N.,  she  bade  adieu  to  her  for- 
mer satellite  and  accepted  the  ministerial  proposal.  All  went  on 
smoothly,  and  the  wedding  da)r  drew  near. 

I  said  all  went  on  smoothly,  but  there  was  one  change  in  the 
quiet  household.  She  who  had  made  herself  so  useful  in  that 
lonely  house,  Priscilla,  the  orphan,  had  gone  to  a  neighboring  vil- 
lage to  drown  amid  the  cares  of  a  little  school  her  sorrows. 

Phineas  leaves  the  paternal  mansion  on  his  first  journey  with  a 
gloomy  heart,  and  painfully  conscious  of  having  in  his  possession 
a  marriage  certificate,  and  in  his  carpet-bag  a  new  suit  of  clothes, 
starts  for  the  home  of  his  beloved,  for  the  wedding  day  has  come. 
As  he  passes  by  the  village  where  now  lives  Priscilla,  he  thinks 
how  much  pleasanter  it  would  be  if  he  were  coming  to  take  her 
home  again  to  that  little  corner  of  the  sitting-room  which  she  had 
made  her  own,  instead  of  going  in  search  of  a  new  face.  He 
never  had  wondered  why  she  had  went  at  all. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  in  this  age  and  region  of  weddings  to  be- 
lieve that  a  person  could  have  been  in  existence  as  long  as  Phin- 
eas had  and  never  been  to  a  wedding  ;  yet  so  it  was.  There  was 
little  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage  in  the  retired  place  of  his 
home,  and  he  had  slighted  even  his  few  opportunities.  He  knew 
there  was  a  minister  and  a  certificate,  but  there  his  knowledge 
ended.  So  having  arrived  at  Ins  destination  somewhat  after  the 
promised  hour  on  account  of  various  accidents,  he  thought  to 
save  time  he  would  go  to  the  clergyman  himself  and  that  being 
accomplished  go  and  greet  his  wife.  He  happened  to  have  a  mes- 
sage from  Mr.  N.  to  a  brother  minister  in  this  town,  and,  armed 
with  certificate  and  carpet-bag,  he  hastens  to  put  his  bright  thought 
into  execution  ;  finds  the  person  whom  he  seeks  at  home,  and 
having  delivered  the  message,  announces  the  fact  that  he  wishes 
to  be  married. 

"  I  should  be  most  happy  to  officiate  on  the  occasion." 

Encouraged  by  this  remark,  Phineas  hands  his  certificate  to  the 
clergyman,  who,  looking  it  over,  asks  at  what  hour  his  services 
will  be  required. 

"Now,  sir,  if  you  please,"  answers  the  impatient  Phineas. 

"  Then  I  shall  be  obliged  to  refer  you  to  some  one  else,  since  I 
have  an  engagement  which  will  prevent  my  accompanying  >"OU." 

Phineas,  growing  desperate,  says  that  "  it  will  suit  him  just  as 
well  here  as  anywhere  else,  that  he  is  in  much  haste,  having  never 
seen  his  wife,  and  had  come  here  on  his  way  to  save  time."  The 
truth  flashed  upon  the  amused  listener,  who  explains  to  the  dis- 
comfited lover  that  a  bride  as  well  as  a  bridegroom  must  be  pres- 
ent. He  waits  only  to  say  "  Why,  I  thought  if  I  brought  my 
certificate  you  did  not  need  her"  and  hastens  with  redoubled 
eagerness  to  reach  the  home  of  his  fiancee. 

We  will  not  go  with  him.  Pity  for  his  misfortunes  draws  us 
back,  but  we  can  imagine  his  dismay  when  he  found  that  his 
beloved,  all  things  being  ready,  clergyman  waiting,  company  as- 
sembled, hour  past,  and  no  bridegroom  at  hand,  had,  knowing 
him  only  through  a  third  person,  supposed  him  false,  and  had 
then  and  there  restored  her  love  and  given  her  hand  to  her  former 
lover,  who  had  reached  such  a  state  of  calmness  as  to  be  about  to 
act  as  groomsman  on  the  occasion  of  her  marriage  to  Phineas. 
The  glimpse  which  she  had  of  her  almost  husband  as  he  made 
his  sudden  exit,  did  not  cause  her  to  regret  the  exchange. 

As  our  hero  was  returning  uncomfortably  home,  it  seemed  to 
him  expedient  to  stop  and  see  Priscilla,  thinking  that  a  few  kind 
words  from  her  would  prepare  him  the  better  to  meet  his  expec- 
tant mother.  When  poor  Priscilla  saw  him  appx*oaching  her 
home,  she  thought  he  had  come  for  her  to  go  and  welcome  his 
new-found  wife,  and  little  was  she  prepared  for  the  abrupt,  yet  to 
her  welcome,  greeting  of  our  honest  Phineas. 

"  Priscilla,  wont  3*011  go  home  with  me  ?  I  can't  go  home  with- 
out any  wife,  and  why  wont  you  do  as  well  ?  for  3*011  know  the 
wa3rs  of  the  house,  and  we  can  all  settle  down." 

Had  Priscilla  ever  read  a  novel,  she  would  have  expected  some 
falling  upon  the  knees,  or  at  least  one  kiss,  but  she  would  have 
waited  in  vain.  Phineas  never  kissed  his  mother,  why  should  he 
liis  wife  ? 

Should  any  desire  to  know  the  after  fate  of  our  humble  friend 
Phineas,  I  can  show  them  at  any  time  the  house  where  dwell 
Phineas  Poster,  his  wife,  Priscilla,  and  his  mother,  now  no  longer 
burdened  with  anxiety  lest  her  son  shall  be  the  first  old  bachelor 
in  her  family. 


Tiie  Mother. — It  has  been  truly  said' the  first  being  that  rushes 
to  the  recollection  of  a  soldier  or  a  sailor,  in  his  heart's  difficult)*, 
is  his  mother.  She  clings  to  his  memory  and  affection  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  forget  fulness  and  hardihood  induced  b)r  a  roving 
life.  The  last  message  he  leaves  is  for  her,  his  last  whisper 
breathes  her  name.  The  mother,  as  she  instills  the  lessons  of 
piety  and  filial  obligation  into  the  heart  of  her  infant  son,  should 
always  feel  that  her  labor  is  not  in  vain.  She  may  drop  into  the 
grave,  but  she  has  left  behind  an  influence  that  will  work  for  her. 
The  bow  is  broken,  but  the  arrow  is  sped  and  will  do  its  office. 
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[Written  for  DftUou'i  t'lctoi  lal  ! 
THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  BLUSHES. 

PI  W.  w. 
A  blush  !    Its  oann  wdiI  Hi Ufcovor, 

Wl.ru  riunillliik'  tcom  Itfl  iiiwiird  lOUrOO?— 

Ijoch  It  roroal  the  truunt  rovor? 

u, inii  nature's  Index  fbrco. 

Til  tho  oleotrlo  iparh  of  nature, 

Tin'  Rontlool  ofsurprlM  within, 
Porohod  on  tin'  brow  of  ever;  croatoro 

Ootudoua  df  virii r  bTtln. 

Hh  noarco.  the  board  of  oroaturot  human, 

tdofldoop  within  thoooii!  ofall; 
A  NiinimuiiM  from  the  realm  of  woman 

i»  most  Imperioui  in  Its  mil. 

MynttirintiH  Is'ttm  tin  Hint  blniln  u*. 

Bach  heart  to  uoari,  oaob  soul  toaouli 
Mysterious  Is  the  touch  that  dailfl  l|Hi 
And  o'er  our  barp-Htrlngfl  Bonus  it*  roll. 

Thrilling  to  Mm  Inmost  centre. 
Shaking  the  oltndol  throughout, 

Bursting  doors  through  which  to  outer, 
Determined  imt  to  Bfcay  without. 

When  ouco  entwined  around  our  being, 

It  vivifies  our  overy  thought, 
(Quickening  our  inuer  sonso  of  Booing 

All  that  in  its  nwiga  i«  brought. 

Tho  blush  shoots  out  o'er  all  the  system, 
Flashing  through  every  nerve  and  pore : 

Dashing  along  tho  ruby  current, 
Deepening  the  countenance  more  and  more. 

Vibrating  up  and  down  the  chanuoU, 
Trembling  the  arm,  th«  TQlce,  the  ear, 

I (i -■•<■'  11  i i !■■■  oyos  and  keenest  glances : 
"Tis  the  soft  harbinger  of  fear. 

It  rushes  up  a  flood  of  glory. 
It  spreads  abroad  the  purpling  tide, 

Depicting  on  the  face  its  story, 
Dancing  all  o'er  us  far  and  wide. 

It  U  tho  glittering  beam  of  beauty, 

The  signal  of  a  roguish  soul : 
It  glows  and  brightens  every  feature, 

Till  it  illuminates  tho  whole. 

Then,  think  not  love  alone  can  start  it, 
Nor  count  such  a  sure  sigu  of  love : 

Vor  crime  and  shame,  or  joy  or  sadness, 
From  its  home-sphere  can  make  it  move. 

Sometimes  it  may  denote  affection, 

But  quite  as  often  bitter  hate; 
Anger,  revenge,  scorn,  Are,  dejection 

May  spring  tho  red  alarm  too  late. 


[Translated  from  the  French  for  Eallou's  Pictorial.] 

THE    OWL'S    TOWER. 

BY   HARRIET   A.   DAVISON. 

"  It  is  your  turn  now,  captain,"  said  one  of  my  brother  officers, 
as  we  sat  before  a  camp-fire,  telling  stories  to  wile  away  the  time. 
"Friends,"  I  answered,  "I  have  really  nothing  to  relate.  Hith- 
erto, my  life  has  been  calm  and  tranquil,  and  were  I  to  relate  any 
one  little  common-place  incident  of  my  life,  you  would  all  fall 
asleep." 

As  I  expected,  theso  words  produced  earnest  disclaimers,  and 
after  a  little  urging,  I  told  them  the  one  incident  in  my  life  worth 
relating. 

"  Toward  the  cud  of  the  year  1818,  important  affairs  called  me 
to  Spain,  and  obliged  me  to  remain  nearly  a  year  in  Andalusia. 
I  was  then  scarcely  twenty-three  years  old,  for  it  was  twenty  years 
ago.  I  took  up  my  residence  in  Porto  Real,  and  two  or  three 
times  every  week  mounted  my  horse  and  galloped  to  Cadiz,  where 
I  had  many  friends.  Many  times  in  my  visits  I  heard  Jose  Maria 
spoken  of.  For  a  long  time  lie,  with  a  picked  band  of  salteadors 
or  brigands,  had  invested  the  great  highways  of  Spain,  but  after 
a  few  years  he  had  resigned  his  command,  made  his  peace  with 
the  Spanish  government,  and  was  now  passing  his  days  in  tran- 
quillity and  ease  in  a  beautiful  country  villa.  Instances  of  unheard- 
of  audacity  were  related  of  him,  and  being  young  and  gay,  I  had 
a  great  curiosity  to  see  him. 

"  One  morning  I  received  a  letter  from  a  friend,  Don  Torribio 
Qncsada,  inviting  me  to  come  the  next  evening  and  take  a  glass 
of  wine  with  him  at  Cadiz,  and  meet  Jose  Maria,  the  former  chief 
of  tho  salteador^.  Bounding  with  joy,  I  set  out,  and  in  good  time 
reached  my  friend's  house.  Jose  Maria  was  punctual  to  tho  min- 
ute. He  came  up  to  all  my  expectations,  for  he  was  handsome,  and 
gay,  and  kept  the  company  in  one  continual  roar  of  laughter.  The 
hour  for  separation  came,  and  after  drinking  a  last  glass  of  vol  de 
penas  and  giving  a  friendly  shake  of  the  hand,  Jose  Maria  left. 

"  Torribio  Quesada  requested  me  to  remain  with  him  over  night, 
but  I  refused  obstinately,  for  I  was  but  two  hours'  ride  from  my 
home.  Don  Torribio,  seeing  remonstrances  were  useless,  pressed 
me  no  more.  Together  we  drank  a  parting  glass,  embraced,  and 
I  sprang  upon  my  horse,  who  pawed  impatiently  at  the  gate. 

"  The  night  was  dark,  great  black  clouds,  charged  with  electrici- 
ty, rolled  up  from  the  west,  and  the  muttering  of  distant  thunder 
was  heard  at  intervals  ;  the  atmosphere  was  oppressive,  and  I  had 
gone  but  a  little  distance  when  large  drops  of  rain  began  to  fall. 
I  put  spurs  to  my  horse,  and  we  cantered  along  briskly  for  a  few 
miles.  My  head  was  heated  with  the  wine  I  had  drank  and  filled 
with  the  gloomy  recitals  I  had  heard  that  day,  for  Jose  Maria  had 
related  many  of  his  former  deeds.     I  am  not  generally  timid,  as 


yon  can  testify,  comrades  ;  but  this  night  I  fell  astral    - 

and  as  I  continued  on  my  lonely  road    I   kepi   my  can  and  i    ■ 

open  for  everything. 

"Soon  the  darkness  grew  impenetrable,  and  the  storm  bnr  ' 
with  nl I  its  I'm  v.  My  horse  reared  and  plunged,  as  flash  after 
flash  of  lightning  lit  up  the  gloom,  and  I  had  to  concentrate  all 
my  thoughts  upon  keeping  my  scat  firm.  Slowlj^nnd  »"  constnnl 
danger  of  being  Sang  from  my  saddle,  I  weui  onward,  till  a  Ihudi 
of  Lightning,  brighter  and  more  prolonged  than  then  t,  no 
mo  that  I  whs  close  to  q  fortress  known  throughout  the  couni 

i  In-  Owl's  Tower,  a  name  which  it  well  merited,  fori e  avc  tho  o 

birds  dared  enter  It  I  felt  no  fear  now,  and  springing  from  the 
saddle,  and  passing  the  bridle  over  my  arm,  I  entered  die  ruin, 
followed  by  my  horse.  I  was  greatly surprfced  on  reaching  the  main 
hall,  to  And  a  bright  lire  of  Ingots  ami  dried  wood  blazing  there 

"  '  Where  are  the  inhabitants  of  this  abode  '.  Will  they  give  a 
storm-bound  traveller  a  welcome?'  And  I  looked  attentively  on 
alt  sides,  but  could  see  no  one,  neither  <lid  my  li  itening  ear  catch 
tho  least  Bound,  save  the  moaning  of  the  wind  and  pattering  of 
the  rain. 

"A  little  re-assured  by  the-  silence,  I  determined  to  search  the 
old  fortress;  my  researches  were  futile;  the  lire  was  the  only 
trace  of  life  I  found,  except  a  sort  of  manger  half  filled  with  hay, 
to  which  I  tied  my  tired  horse.  Convinced  then  that  for  the 
present  at  least  1  was  the  sole  occupant  of  the  tower,  1  re-entered 
the  hall,  and  wishing  to  be  prepared  for  any  emergency,  I 
examined  my  arms,  and  to  be  more  secure,  mounted  to  the 
second  story,  where,  wrapping  myself  in  my  mantle,  I  laid  down 
and  committed  myself  to  God.  I  intended  only  to  rest  and  watch, 
but  fatigue,  aided  by  the  wine,  soon  overcame  me,  and  I  sank  into 
a  deep  sleep,  from  which  I  was  aroused  by  the  sound  of  coming 
steps. 

"The  storm  had  ceased,  though  the  night  was  still  dark.  A 
dozen  persons  entered  the  tower.  From  my  position  I  could  see 
without  being  seen.  The  comers  were  stout  men,  dressed  in  the 
rich,  jaunty  costume  of  Andalusia.  They  were  armed  to  the  teeth. 
They  seated  themselves  around  the  fire,  on  to  which  they  threw 
two  or  three  armfuls  of  wood,  and  conversed  earnestly,  casting  at 
intervals  covetous  glances  towards  a  chest  and  portmanteau  lying 
in  a  corner. 

[see  engraving  on  page  133.] 

"  The  first  words  I  heard  left  inc  no  doubt  as  to  what  was  their 
profession.  They  were  salteadors  or  robbers  ot  the  highway,  and 
belonged  to  the  cuadritta  (troop)  of  Nina,  the  celebrated  chief  who 
had  succeeded  Jose  Maria,  and  whose  name  had  become  the  ter- 
ror of  all  Andalusia.  Their  gestures  were  animated,  and  they 
often  placed  their  hands  upon  their  weapons.  I  understood  that 
they  were  disputing  about  their  booty.  The  dispute  raged  so 
fiercely  that  I  every  minute  expected  to  see  them  come  to  blows  ; 
they  had  risen  tumultuously,  drawn  their  swords,  and  were  look- 
ing at  each  other  scowlingly,  when  the  chief  suddenly  appeared. 

"El  Nino  was  at  this  time  about  forty  years  old,  very  tall  and 
well  built.  His  shoulders  were  broad,  arms  muscular,  denoting 
uncommon  strength  ;  his  face  possessed  none  of  the  beauty  of  the 
former  chief,  but  was  dark,  scarred  and  very  ferocious.  The 
flickering,  red  light  of  the  fire  as  it  played  in  his  face,  gave  a 
strange  expression  to  the  ironical  smile  on  his  lips. 

"  '  Quarrelling,  disputing  again  V  said  he,  in  a  clear,  emphatic 
voice.  'Diavolo  !  can  you  not  live  together  in  the  friendly  state 
bandits  should  always  be1?' 

"One  of  the  brigands  hazarded  a  justification,  but  Nino  inter- 
rupted him. 

"  '  Silence  1  I  wish  to  hear  nothing.  Here  you  are  disputing 
together  around  the  fire  like  very  idiots,  thinking  no  more  of  our 
common  interest  and  safety  here  than  if  we  were  alone  in  the 
universe  !  Happily  my  eye  is  always  like  the  eagle  !  When  and 
where  did  the  man  pass  to  whom  the  horse  I  found  in  the  stable 
belongs  V 

"  At  these  words  a  cold  shudder  passed  through  me,  and  I 
thought  of  my  frightful  position  ;  I  was  as  if  in  a  prison  with  no 
means  of  escaping.  I  gave  my  soul  up  to  God,  and  resolved  to 
sell  my  life  as  dearly  as  possible  to  these  bandits,  whose  ferocity  I 
had  heard  too  constantly  since  I  had  been  in  Spain,  to  doubt  what 
my  fate  would  be  if  I  fell  into  their  hands.  Meanwhile,  these  sal- 
teadors, astounded  at  first  by  the  words  of  their  chief,  had  seized 
their  carbines. 

"  '  We  do  not  know  where  the  man  can  be,  for  on  our  arrival 
here,  the  place  was  deserted  and  everything  as  we  left  it,'  said  one 
of  the  brigands. 

"  'Possibly/  said  Nino;  'any  way  two  of  3fou  must  search  the 
surroundings  of  this  tower ;  perhaps  he  is  hid  near.* 

"  Two  men  left,  and  the  captain  began  to  pace  up  and  down 
the  hall,  waiting  their  return ;  after  a  few  minutes  they  came  back. 

"  '  Well  V  asked  he. 

"  '  Nothing,'  replied  the  two  rascals  ;  '  the  horse  is  here  still,  but 
we  could  find  no  trace  of  the  rider.  .  Mayhap  the  horse  threw  the 
man  and  found  his  way  here  alone.' 

"  'Likely.  The  horse  was  well  fastened.'  And  El  Nino  began 
his  pacing. 

"A  silence,  like  death,  reigned  in  the  hall  but  a  few  minutes 
before  resounding  with  so  much  noise.  I  dared  breathe,  thinking 
that  all  danger  had  passed  ;  I  was  mistaken.  At  the  expiration 
of  a  minute  the  captain  stopped. 

"  'Has  any  one  searched  the  tower?' 

"  '  No,'  answered  the  robbers  ;  '  what  good  ?  No  man  could  be 
so  abandoned  by  God  as  to  come  here  and  throw  himself  into  the 
very  wolf's  den  !' 

"  '  Who  knows  V  murmured  the  captain  ;  'perhaps  the  man  we 
seek  was  here  before  us,  and  expecting  our  return,  has  hid  in  the 
upper  story.     We  must  search  everywhere  ;   in  our  situation  two 


dons  are  better  than  one'    And  followed  by  his  men,  Nino 
■ 

"  I  :i  ii  ended  to  tin  ;    I   (toyed  not  do  listen  to  the 

i  ■  robbers  made  searching  every  corner. 

"  ■  Nothing  I'  said  the  captain  ;  'we  will  go  up  higher.' 

"The  tower  was  formed  of  only  two  Moriee,  and  terminated  in 
a  platform,  which  1  reached,  faint  and  breaftless,  and  a  prey  to 
groat  tenor.    I  i  without  hop..-  of  miration  ;  no 

human  being  could  come  to  my  aid.  I  ran  from  side  to  side;  I 
in  hed  li!''  a  bunted  itag  to  the  edge  of  tho  battlement,  and  *aw — 
a  precipice  ol  more  than  a  hundred  feet !  My  teeth  chattered  to- 
gether, a  cold  red  my  wee,  and  I  was  trembling  in 
every  limit.  I  beard  the  n  the  itatra, 
warning  me  of  their  near  approach,  and  I  calculated  in  de 
how  few  instants  would  elapse  before  they  would  be  upon  me. 

"At  lost,  rendered  iu  ane  with  fear,  d  to  throw  myself 

from  the  parapet  into  [he  abyM  beneath,  rather  than   fall    into   the 

ra  cal  '  hands,   who  I  knew  would  torture  me  for  a   ran 

.Meehanieally,  la-fore  accomplishing  tlii-  dl  igU,  I  looked 

over  again,  perhap  to  mea  ure  the  depth  of  the  precipice  beneath 
me.  I  saw  then  about  two  feel  below  me  a  strong  iron  bar,  firmly 
fastened  to  tho  stone-work  of  the  tower.    A  sudden  idea  seized 

me;  here  was  a  means  of  escape.  Time  pre-..]  —  [  had  not  a 
moment  to  lose;  so,  without  reflecting  further,]  leaned  over, 
grasped  the  bar  with  both  hand  -..  and  oon  my  body  was  banging 
supported  only  by  this  bar,  whose  strength  I  could  not  calculate, 

over  the  awful  abyss  beneath. 

"I  had  hardly  attained  this  perilous  position,  when  the  bandits 
sprang  upon  the,  platform,  and  commenced  =i  rigid  search.  The 
storm  commenced  again — the  rain  fell  in  torrent-  ;  the  wind  blew 
nearly  a  gale,  and  at  intervals  came  flashes  of  vivid  lightning. 

"  '  Now  yon  sec,  captain,  there  is  no  one  here  !'  exclaimed  the 
robbers. 

"  '  So  it  seems  !'  replied  Nino,  spitefully. 

"  '  Let  us  descend  and  send  the  owner  of  the  hone  to  the  Old 
Nick  !'  said  one  of  the  brigands. 
"  '  We  will  descend,'  said  the  chief. 

"A  sigh  escaped  from  my  breast  at  these  words,  which  proved 

to  me  that  the  brigands,  convinced  of  the  vanity  of  the  search, 

would  now  leave  me  time  to  escape.     From  the  depths  of  my 

heart  I  thanked  God  for  the  unforeseen  aid  extended  to  me,  and 

I  prepared  to  get  upon  the  platform.     The  position  I  occupied 

was  anything  but  agreeable,  and  my  hands  and  arms  ached  with 

the  strain  on  them  ;   and  I  know  not  whether  it  was  imagination 

or  not,  but  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  iron  bar  was  slowly  but  surely 

becoming  loosened  from  its  foundation,  and  inclining  imperceptibly 

towards  the  abyss.     It  was  necessary  to  hurry.    Complete  silence 

reigned  all  around.     Uniting  all  my  strength,  I  raised  my  head 

to  calculate  the  distance  which  separated  me  from  the  wall.    The 

captain,  nonchalantly  seated  on  the  edge  of  the  platform,  fixed  his 

fierce  eyes  upon  me,  and  regarded  me  with  an  ironical  smile. 

"  'Aha !'  said  he,  in  a  triumphant  tone. 

"  '  Demon  !'  I  cried,  filled  with  rage  and  bitter  despair. 

"  Without  speaking,  Nino  bent  over  to  seize  me.    Letting  go  of 

the  bar  with  one  hand,  I  took  one  of  the  pistols  placed  in  my  belt. 

"  'You  cannot  escape  me,  comrade,'  said  the  bandit,  laughing. 

"  '  O,  I  will  kill  you !'  cried  I,  setting  ray  teeth  and  taking  aim. 

"  That  moment  I  felt  the  bar  sinking ;  my  hand  slipped  ;  I  let 

my  pistol  fall,  and  with  superhuman  strength  I  seized  the  iron 

with  both  hands,  but  it  bent  slowly  still. 

"  '  0  !'  cried  I,  in  my  despair, '  anything  but  such  a  death !'  And 
concentrating  all  my  strength,  I  was  preparing  to  make  a  spring 
for  the  wall. 

"  '  No  !'  exclaimed  the  captain,  with  a  bitter  laugh.  '  Yon  shall 
die  like  a  dog !' 

"  He  pushed  me  back.  The  moment  was  terrible.  The  bar 
bent  suddenly  till  it  hung  straight  downwards;  in  spite  of  my 
frantic,  desperate  efforts,  I  felt  my  sore,  stiffened  fingers  slide 
slowly  along  the  wet,  slippery  iron;  I  heard  an  infernal  laugh, 
uttered  by  the  robber  chief,  who  enjoyed  my  agony;  then,  losing 
all  hope,  I  closed  my  eyes  so  as  not  to  see  the  fearful  gulf  yawn- 
ing at  my  feet,  from  which  I  had  no  hope  of  saving  myself, 
and — " 

"And — "  cried  all  my  hearers,  intensely  interested  in  my 
recital. 

"And — I  awoke,  comrades,"  continued  I ;  "  for  all  that  I  have 
told  you  is  but  a  dream.  Stupified  by  my  frequent  libations  in 
the  evening,  I  fell  asleep  after  leaving  Cadiz,  and  my  head  full  of 
the  histories  of  bandits,  I  dreamed  over  again  what  I  have  just  re- 
lated to  you  ;  while  my  horse,  more  happy  and  sensible  than  my- 
self, walked  safely  and  surely  to  his  very  stable-door  and  stopped. 
Tho  recital  was  not  all  a  dream.  True,  I  went  through  all  these 
scenes  in  my  sleep,  but  it  was  but  rehearsing  a  story  told  by  the 
famous  Jose  Maria.  A  young  man,  a  stranger,  a  German,  I 
believe,  did  enter  accidentally  the  robbers'  tower,  but  nothing 
saved  him;  he  slid  from  the  parapet  into  the  deep  gulf  beneath 
and  was  killed.  Many  are  the  scenes  of  cruelty  and  horror  that 
have  been  perpetrated  inside  the  gray  stone  walls  of  the  Owl's 
Tower." 


AFFECTION. 

"We  sometimes  meet  with  men  who  seem  to  think  that  any  in- 
dulgence of  affectionate  feeling  is  weakness.  They  will  return 
from  a  journey  and  greet  their  families  with  a  distant  dignity,  and 
move  among  their  children  with  the  cold  and  lofty  splendor  of  an 
iceberg,  surrounded  by  its  fragments.  There  is  hardly  a  more 
unnatural  sight  on  earth  than  one  of  those  families  wiihout  a  heart. 
"Who  that  has  experienced  the  joys  of  friendship,  and  values  sym- 
pathy and  affection,  would  not  rather  lose  all  that  is  beautiful  in 
nature's  scenery,  than  be  robbed  of  the  bidden  treasure  of  his 
heart  ?  Who  would  not  rather  follow  his  child  to  the  grave,  than 
entomb  his  parental  affection  i  Cherish,  then,  your  heart's  best 
affections. — Family  Monitor. 
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JOHN  HOMANS,  M.  D. 

The  portrait  on  this  page  is  one  of  the  series  of  dis- 
tinguished men  of  our  city,  whose  likenesses  wo  have 
taken  great  pains  to  procure,  and  whose  biographies  are 
the  result  of  careful  investigation.  This  picture  was 
drawn  by  Barry,  from  a  photograph  by  Messrs.  Masury, 
Silsbco  &  Case,  taken  expressly  for  the  Pictorial.  John 
Homans,  M.  D.,  was  born  in  Boston  on  tho  eighteenth 
of  September,  1793,  and  consequently  will  attain  tho 
sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age  on  tho  coming  month.  Ho 
is  descended  from  many  of  the  New  England  families 
of  note  in  the  early  history  of  this  country,  and  has 
constantly  through  life  been  emulous  of  the  virtuous 
examplos  which  they  so  notedly  left  as  tho  richest  in- 
heritance to  their  posterity.  His  grandfather,  Captain 
John  Homans,  born  in  England  in  the  year  1700,  came 
oarly  in  the  last  century  to  Boston,  where  ho  acquired  a 
handsome  estate  by  mercantile  pursuits,  previous  to  his 
subsequent  removal  to  the  neighboring  town  of  Dor- 
chester. In  this  last  named  place,  the  father  of  Dr. 
Homans,  also  a  physician,  and  bearing  the  favorite  fami- 
ly name  John,  was  born.  Dr.  Homans,  the  father  of 
the  subject  of  this  notice,  was  educated  at  Harvard 
College,  receiving  his  first  degree  in  1772,  and  was  sub- 
sequently fitted  for  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery 
in  tho  office  of  tho  late  Dr.  Joseph  Gardner.  During 
tho  war  of  the  American  Revolution,- Dr.  Homans,  Sr., 
acquired  an  enviable  reputation,  which  he  sustained 
during  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  while  pursuing 
his  profession  in  Boston.  He  died  much  lamented,  in 
June,  1800,  while  on  a  voyage  to  Europe,  undertaken 
in  consequence  of  impaired  health,  resulting  from  his 
arduous  professional  labors,  at  the  age  of  forty-seven 
years,  leaving  an  only  son.  Bereft  of  a  father's  guid- 
ance at  the  helpless  age  of  seven  years,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  was  left  to  the  care  of  his  mother,  Sally, 
daughter  of  the  late  James  Dalton,  Esq.,  and  was  pre- 
pared for  college  at  Phillips  Academy  in  Andover. 
Having  graduated  Bachelor  of  Arts  at  Harvard  College 
in  1812,  in  the  class  with  Franklin  Dexter,  Charles  G. 
Loring,  Peleg  Sprague,  the  late  Kev.  Henry  Ware,  Jr., 
and  Dr.  Abel  L.  Pierson,  together  with  other  persons 
who  have  become  justly  distinguished  in  various  walks 
of  life,  he  studied  medicine  with  the  late  Drs.  John 
Warren  and  John  Gorham,  and  took  his  medical  degree 
in  course  at  Cambridge  in  1815;  directly  after  which, 
he  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  the 
town  of  Worcester,  but  soon  removed  to  Brookfield,  where  he 
continued  until  the  spring  of  1829,  when  he  removed  to  Boston, 
the  place  of  his  father's  professional  renown.  While  in  Brook- 
field,  his  professional  services  were  in  great  demand,  and  he  was 
held  in  much  esteem  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  town,  whom  he 
served  in  various  civil  capacities,  and  twice  represented  the  town, 
in  1827  and  1828,  in  the  legislature  of  the  Commonwealth.  In 
1815,  at  the  commencement  of  his  career  as  a  physician,  Dr. 
Homans  married  Miss  Caroline,  daughter  of  Dudley  Walker, 
Esq.,  of  Milton.  By  this  lady  ho  has  had  a  numerous  family  of 
children,  five  of  whom  are  now  living,  and  one  of  whom  is  settled 
in  the  same  city  with  his  father,  and  practising  the  same  profession. 
Dr.  Homans,  on  his  removal  to  Boston,  soon  acquired  a  very  large 
and  lucrative  business ;  and  while  he  has  enjoyed  the  confidence 
of  the  public,  he  has  retained  also  the  regards  and  confidence  of 
his  brother  physicians.  For  many  years  he  has  been  a  counsellor 
of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  and  has  held  in  turn  tho 
responsible  offices  of  censor,  l'ecording  secretary  and  correspond- 
ing secretary.  In  the  Suffolk  District  Medical  Society,  he  was 
president  two  years,  the  usual  term,  and  has  honorary  connection 


DE.    JOHN    HOMANS. 


with  several  other  distinguished  medical  societies.  He  has  been 
known  as  largely  connected  with  the  philanthropic  movements  of 
his  city,  and  is  at  present  vice-president  of  the  Massachusetts 
Humane  Society,  and  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  of 
Cincinnati.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Medical  Society, 
in  May,  1844,  Dr.  Homans  delivered  the  annual  discourse,  select- 
ing for  his  subject  "the  good  physician."  This  he  treated  in  a 
most  admirable  manner,  and  won  for  himself  a  reputation  for 
scholarly  learning  equal  to  that  which  he  had  previously  obtained 
in  the  character  which  he  so  faithfully  portrayed  in  his  dissertation, 
and  so  strikingly  personifies  and  illustrates  in  his  daily  life. 
The  reputation  Dr.  Homans  enjoys  in  this  city  has  been  fairly 
earned  by  an  earnest  and  unwavering  devotion  to  the  noble  pro- 
fession of  which  he  is  so  distinguished  a  representative — a  profes- 
sion which  calls  into  play  some  of  the  highest  attributes  of  our 
nature,  which  taxes  the  intellectual  and  physical  components  of  an 
ample  organization  to  the  utmost,  and  which  literally  admits  of  no 
rest.  We  take  pleasure  in  adding  Dr.  Homans  to  our  gallery  of 
illustrations  of  the  men  of  the  times,  a  series  we  labor  diligently 
to  render  reliable  both  artistically  and  biographically. 


A  GHAUT  ON  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  GANGES. 

The  Ganges,  as  our  readers  are  well  aware,  is  a  river 
sacred  in  tho  eyes  of  the  inhabitants,  a  stream  hallowed 
by  their  religion,  and  even  an  object  of  idolatrous  wor- 
ship. Not  only  do  they  purify  and  sanctify  themselves 
by  ablutions  in  its  waters,  but  they  esteem  themselves 
blessed,  and  die  happy  in  the  hope  of  bliss  eternal,  if 
the  pure  water  of  the  river  can  but  lave  their  dying 
limbs.  This  superstitious  observance  is  illustrated  in 
the  beautiful  engraving  before  us,  suggested  by  a  pass- 
age in  the  journal  of  Mr.  Claxton.  The  accuracy  of 
every  detail  in  this  singular  scene  may  be  implicitly 
relied  upon.  A  "Ghaut"  is,  properly,  a  chain  of  hills, 
or  a  pass  among  mountains ;  and,  as  the  steps  before  us 
apparently  lead  up  to  a  pagoda,  it  no  doubt  takes  the 
name  from  its  situation.  Mr.  Claxton  says  :— "  I  took 
a  boat  and  went  up  the  river  again  to  the  Ghaut.  As 
we  came  up,  a  number  of  natives  hurried  down  the 
steps,  carrying  a  woman.  They  put  the  bamboo  couch 
into  the  river,  and  some  women-poured  water  over  her 
face  and  head,  and  scattered  flowers  about  her.  The 
Hindoos  believe  they  have  secured  the  happiness  of  their 
friends  if  they  put  them  into  the  Holy  River  before  they 
die."  The  light  tint  of  the  complexion  of  the  dying 
maiden  compared  to  the  attendants,  or  coolies,  who 
bear  her,  or  to  the  low-caste  woman,  with  her  silver 
armlets,  on  the  right,  and  even  to  her  sympathizing  rela- 
tives, proves  her  to  be  of  high  caste.  Our  readers  are 
aware  of  the  numerous  superstitious  practices  connected 
with  the  worshipping  and  deification  of  the  Ganges,  and 
which  the  Hindoo  Brahminical  aristocracy  have  found 
it  to  their  interest  to  insist  upon  the  observance  of  from 
the  remotest  antiquity.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
swarming  inhabitants  of  its  fertile  valley  perform  very 
frequent— if  not  morning  and  evening — ablutions  in  its 
waters,  and  bear  away,  as  we  see  several  of  the  figures 
in  the  picture  prepared  to  do,  a  portion  in  earthen  jars. 
Quantities,  indeed,  of  the  water  are  carried  to  all  parts 
of  India,  and  sworn  by  in  courts  of  justice.  The  cere- 
mony of  the  picture,  besides  the  others  we  have  named, 
and  that  of  the  Brahmins  and  other  Hindoos  throwing 
lighted  tapers  towards  sunset  into  the  broad  bright 
stream  which  "  sweeps  by  them,  guiltless  of  their  im- 
piety and  unconscious  of  their  homage,"  are  all  com- 
paratively innocent,  and  some  of  the  observances  are 
highly  beneficial  to  the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  very  grace- 
ful in  fancy;  but  other  practices  are  to  the  last  degree 
cruel  and  heathenish.  Many,  especially  females,  commit  suicide 
by  sinking  themselves  at  the  particularly-sacred  spot  where  the 
streams  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna  unite.  Children  were  sacrificed 
by  being  thrown  into  the  river,  before  the  British  government  in- 
terfered. Many  poor  expiring  creatures  are  not  tended,  like  the 
woman  in  our  engraving,,  but  left  with  their  bodies  half  in  the 
water  and  half  out,  till  the  rising  tide  overwhelms  them.  Many 
are  laid  where  the  tide  cannot  reach  them,  and  their  case  is  more 
pitiable  still.  Beneath  a  burning  sun,  they  arc  left  without  food  ; 
and  many  of  them  who  would  very  probably  rccoVer  from  their 
diseases,  if  proper  attention  were  paid  to  them,  arc  literally  starved 
to  death,  or  devoured  by  jackals  at  night.  On  the  left,  below  the 
bungalow,  there  is  another  but  more  assured  victim  of  Siva  the 
destroyer.  And,  as  if  to  pay  homage  to  their  favorite  deity,  they 
have  made  the  funeral  pile  an  altar  to  complete  the  destruction 
which  natural  decay  would  soon  effect  in  such  a  climate.  Happily 
another  life  is  not  involved  since  the  abolition  of  the  horrible  suttee. 
Lepers,  being  regarded  as  objects  of  Divine  wrath,  have  been 
sometimes  burned  alive.  In  nearly  all  the  Eastern  world,  leprosy 
is  a  disease  of  profound  abhorrence,  and  its  victims  abandoned. 


A    C1IAKACTEIUSTIC    SCGNl'I   AT   A    GHAUT,    ON   THE   BANJOS    OF    THE    GANGES. 
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TO   CORRKSPONDKNTH. 

W  K.  II.,  LnufwiKport,  Iml.— Wo  fhn.uk  yon  for  your  kind  o(T«r,  but  am  fully 
MiiIl.ll.Hl.-Thlrl.o.i    -Edward  Kendall, 

A  h    sal i  PalJ*,— Wo  ihIIht.1  to  tli«  capitalization,  and  are  uuetalnod  by 

excellent  authorities ;    tin-  par  tie*  you  quote  arc  fur  from    Infallible.— T,  P. 

In  probably  tho  author  of  tho  phrtue. 

<J.  0.— Alx-lii-<!imHli\  If  not   tho   blrtliplucu,  wum  tho  favorite  ri'iddeiico,  of 

Obarlcmugno,  anil  b«  died  thorn. 

Nathan  H.,  DbrohotiWr.— In  one  or  tho  old  eruptions  of  Mount  \t-mivlun,  n„ 
ifrnat  mm  tho  projecting  forco,  tlmt  ubIk-m  from  tlmt  orator  roll  In  Coostan- 

r  1 1  il,|j1i 
M.  v,  (!.—  Tho  Oapfl  "f  Good  HOJW  wan  formerly  culled  the  Cuiki  uf  liimpcsU, 

tbu  Lion  oi  'tin.  Bua.and  the  lload  of  Africa. 

ITtUtN  It-— Tho  stylo  of  iin'HH  at  the  waterlnK-ploeoB  thin  season  Ih  much  more 
qoJotand  u'noitontatldmi  than  usual— a  sign  of  lithprotinft  tnsto. 

KNquiaHK,  Cllutoiivlllc,  N.  Y.— Hutch  Miller's  work*  have  oil  twin  re-publish- 

ad  bj  Gould  fc  Lincoln ,  of  thin  olty,    \\v  giro  th.-lr  pa *  nftd  prices  :— 

'^footprints  of  the  Creator ''  81:  "Old  Rod  Sandstone,"  »1;  "  First  Ini- 
hfoBBlooi  of  England,11  81 ;  "  My  Schoolfl  and  Schoolmasters,11  si  25;  '■  Ma- 
oontay  «n  Baotland,"  25  conts;  and  tho  "TesMmoirj  of  tin-  Rooks,"  $1  26.— 
W«  know  of  no  work  on  tiixy.lon.iv.  or  tho  preparation  tit  id  pri'M.-rvalinn  ..I" 
birds,  etc..  published  in  thin  vountry.— Ah  hood  an  wo  can  obtuln  Informix 
tlon,  no  will  niftko  ii  separate  paragniph  about  tho  "  birp.'' 

w  ii  -Wo  oiinnot  undertake  to  ilnswor  questions  which  require  long  replies. 
Tho   necessity  Of  giving   vnrloty  eompolB   um   to  be  hrtof  in  onr  answers. 

S ..I*  our  tVlon.lti  ooVaBlonally  Bend  intui'mgutorleH  that  would  require 

Km.  ..r  three  coluiuuii  to  respond  properly. 

I,  V.&.  U'..  liavo  a  UrnIM  supply  of  bark  numbers  on  hand,  the  demand 
fbr  Minn  Increasing:  an  our  illustrations  are  of  porumuout  valuo. 

J.i«.— The  largest  jHiurlH  are  pear-shaped—  a  ruriu  vory  niueli  prized.  Some 
Of  (bono  Intolv  found  111  Now  Jersey  have  this  desirable  shape. 

Si;\i\ .  -  It was'  Ulshop  Hunait,  uf  England.  Who  Introduced  the  high  divi- 
sions of  pi  In  churches,  wishing,  it  is  wild,  to  put  uu  end  to  tho  coquet- 
ries of  thi<  maids  of  honor. 

I'uhl.— The  ArnilnlauH  are  a  wet  of  Christians,  80  culled  from  Armlnlus,  or 
iliuiiiiinm-ii,ol  Holland,  who  nourished  about  the  close  of  the  10th  century, 
or  beginning  of  the  17th. 

Julia  Sr—Gas  in  a  house  is  certainly  prejudicial  to  the  growth  of  plants. 

Toi'OH.— Many  English  actresses  have  married  English  peers.  Miss  Farreri 
married  the  Karl  of  Derby — Miaa  Stephens  the  Earl  of  Essex. 

Si'OUTsman. — The  Chinese,  from  tho  highest  to  tho  lowest,  are  fond  of  aquatic 
amusements,  and  speud  much  time  in  tishing  and  wild-fowl  shooting.  The 
higher  classes  have  very  spleudld  state  barges,  in  which  they  make  coasting 
«xeur»ioD8  for  tlie  sake  of  following  these  amusemonts. 

M.  M.— Don't  bo  doterred  by  the  ditflculty  of  the  lauguuge^ — its  very  intricacy 
will  pique  your  resolution  nnd  curiosity. 

Flohist  —The  sum  of  lo,000  francs  was  once  given  for  a  tulip  called  the 
u  Oltodel  of  Antwerp,"  by  a  gardener  of  Ghent. 

Sketchek.— The  forest  of  Fontuinebleau  contains  33,000  acres  of  land  beauti- 
fully diversified. 

M.  tl.— You  ask  us  which  Is  the  finest  street  in  Europe?  It  would  be  difficult 
to  decide,  but  perhaps  the  majority  of  travellers  would  vote  for  the  Uuter 
deu  linden,  in  Uorliu,  which  is  1000  yards  long,  and  ninety  yards  wide,  and 
Is  plauted  with  four  rows  of  limu-trees  aloug  its  whole  exhmt. 


The  Boston  Post. — This  long  established  and  universally 
favorite  daily  paper  has  lately  been  very  materially  improved  in 
its  various  departments,  mechanically  and  editorially.  Its  increas- 
ing circulation  demanded  for  its  prompt  production  one  of  Hoe's 
lightning  presses,  which  tho  proprietors  have  procured,  at  the  same 
time  infusing  fresh  editorial  life  into  its  columns.  The  Post  is 
one  of  the  best  conducted  journals  in  America. 


The  lMaksm  Children. — This  favorite  and  remarkable  troupe 
of  juvenile  performers,  after  a  highly  successful  tour  of  the  princi- 
pal Southern  and  Western  cities,  will  soon  appear  at  the  Howard 
Athenaeum. 


SPLINTERS. 


Henry  Abbey  and  his  father,  of  Bennington  county,  Vt, 

have  been  punished  for  bigamy :  the  son,  two  wives,  the  father,  six. 

....  Louis  Ruttkay,  a  nephew  of  Kossuth,  recently  graduated 
at  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Two  stout  fanners  of  Greenfield,  Mass.,  riding  in  a  wagon, 

lately  allowed  themselves  to  be  robbed  by  a  single  footpad. 

....  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  says  that  within  two  weeks, 
three  of  his  nephews  met  with  violent  deaths. 

....  The  bar-rooms  in  New  York  are  now  closed  on  Sundays. 
Even  lager-bier  is  denied  to  the  thirsty  Teutons. 

A  Mrs.  J.  C.  Patten,  boarding  at  the  U.  S.  Hotel,  Buffalo, 

lately,  jumped  from  her  chamber  window,  and  was  killed, 

....  The  Indians  in  Minnesota  have  been  very  troublesome 
latoly,  and  either  the  volunteers  or  Uncle  Sam  must  punish  them. 

•. . . .  Hon.  John  Glen  King,  of  Salem,  quite  a  distinguished 
man,  died  lately.     He  was  born  March  19,  1787. 

A  writer  in   the   Transcript  speaks  of  the  robin  and  the 

cat-bird  as  inveterate  stealers  of  fruit.     They  are  so. 

Mr.  James  Brown,  of  New  York,  at  an  inquest,  was  held 

guiltless  for  shooting  a  garrotter.     Of  course  he  was. 

The  city  councils  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  request  hotel  keep- 
ers to  banish  tho  gong  from  their  establishments. 

In  1830,  we  had  forty-three  colleges,  and  now  there  are 

one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  in  the  United  States. 

Tho  failures   in   Melbourne,   Australia,   for  four  years, 

amount  to  the  pretty  round  sum  of  £2,827,000. 

Some  satirical  person,  of  course  living  in  a  rural  village, 

dares  to  call  New  York  "  Dead  Rabbi t-ville." 

Mi's.  Marble,  one  of  the  Spirit  Lake  captives  among  the 

Minnesota  Indians,  has  lately  been  visiting  Washington,  D.  C. 

....  At  the  examination  for  the  Lowell  High  School,  49  boys 
and  84  girls  were  proved  and  admitted. 

Tho  issue  of  the  new  cent  has  been  delayed  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  nickel.     Give  us  a  new  die. 

....  The  Boston  gun  for  Sardinia  has  been  assigned  an  honor- 
able place  on  the  ramparts  of  Alessandria. 

....  Among  the  ancient  Germans,  it  was  death  for  any  woman 
to  marry  before  she  was  twenty  years  of  age. 

Four  rainbows  were  lately  seen  at  one  time  at  Ashwood, 

Tenn.,  and  five  at  Moosehead  Lake,  lately. 

In  the  course  of  two  weeks,  a  man  in  Utica  shipped  four 

thousand  frogs  for  tho  eastern  market. 

The  ship  America,  built  for  the  New  Bedford  whaling 

business,  is  a  propeller,  and  will  run  thirty  miles  an  hour. 


hckm-kv  m.w;  num. 

It  iH  fortunate  for  us  BoBUmiann  that  wc  have  not  far  to  go  to 
fnnl  i'n«  limiting  scenery.  Our  iiuiin'diat<:  cuvlronfl  uff'ord  many 
pictures  unsurpassed  in  the  beauty  of  their  pastoral  character, 
and,  thanks  to  railroads,  tho  mountains  of  New  Hampshire  are 
within  lens  than  a  day's  journey  of  State  Street.  In  selecting  a 
point  of  destination  we  have  only  the  "  embarrassment  of  riches" 
as  we  survey  the  map  and  try  to  balance  tin-  conflicting  claims  of 
the  pastoral,  tin:  romantic  and  the  marine.  TIicko  truths  forcibly 
occurred  the  other  day  an  we  rode  mostly  by  mail  to  Rockport, 
Cape  Ann.  Our  whole  northern  coast  is  peculiarly  rich  in  roman- 
tic scenery,  and  on  Cape  Ann  Nature  bus  spread  a  varied  feast  for 
the  eye  with  a  most  liberal  hum).  Jotting  boldly  out  into  the 
Atlantic,  iiB  shores  are  "anniented,"  as  the  French  say,  with  a 
thousand  pleasing  features.  Hoe  a  stern  granite  ledge,  stripped 
of  every  particle  of  verdure,  defies  the  surges  that  impotentty 
lash  its  base;  there  a  deep,  rich  wood  piles  its  pyramids  of  foliage 
on  the  very  edge  of  the  salt  spray.  Sometimes  the  laud  rises  into 
almost  mountainous  proportions,  as  in  the  ease  of  Pigeon  Hill, 
seen  by  a  homeward  bound  mariner  fur  out  at  sea,  and  sometimes 
it  sinks  into  a  green  verdurous  dell,  with  a  great  pool  of  fresh 
water  for  a  heart,  mirroring  the  blue  sky  overhead,  or  the  graceful 
trees  upon  its  banks,  with  little  patches  of  the  silvery  and  fragrant 
water-lily,  giving  their  delicate  fragrance  to  the  air.  How  many 
sweet  episodes  of  pastoral  beauty  there  are  on  the  banks  of 
Squam  River! 

Receding  from  the  seashore,  you  may  lose  yourself  in  the  cathe- 
dral aisles  of  deep  woods,  overarched  by  hemlock,  pines,  elms, 
and  walnuts,  with  parasitical  plants  festooning  the  trunks,  and 
green  mosses  gemmiug  the  granite  boulders,  and  wild  grapes 
hanging  from  the  branches,  and  wild  birds  waking  the  solitudes  to 
tho  sweetest  music.  Here  and  there  a  Spenserian  oak,  standing  in 
some  glade,  flings  wide  its  broad  branches  to  the  liberal  air.  And 
along  the  north-eastern  boundary  the  rocks  stretch  for  miles  in 
regular  tiers,  like  builded  masonry,  some  of  the  sweeping  inden- 
tations presenting  the  exact  image  of  a  ruined  Roman  amphithe- 
atre. In  one  of  these  recesses  we  sat  lately  at  the  close  of  a  sum- 
mer day,  the  evening  breeze  imparting  a  delicious  freshness,  large 
masses  of  shadow  lending  a  mysterious  gloom  to  some  of  the 
deep  excavations,  while  the  salient  points  of  granite  glimmered  in 
the  tender  rays  of  tho  young  moon.  In  front,  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  stretched  the  broad  Atlantic,  a  thin  vapor  blending  sea  and 
sky  at  the  horizon,  and  a  phantom  sail  now  and  then  breaking  the 
level  surface.  The  stars  stole  out  one  by  one  on  tho  blue  arch 
above,  and  with  a  bright,  broad  glare,  the  twin-lights  on  Thatch- 
er's Island,  and  the  light  at  Straitsmouth  flung  out  their  dazzling 
beams  upon  the  tremulous  water.  Such  pictures  have  more  than 
a  passing  value.  They  are  enshrined  in  the  daguerreotype  gal- 
lery of  memory,  and,  become  a  part  of  our  being  and  our  con- 
sciousness, ore  a  "joy  forever." 


HOLBEIN  THE  PAINTER. 

A  very  good  anecdote  is  related  of  this  distinguished  man  who 
had  been  invited  from  Germany,  by  Henry  VIII.  of  England.  A 
lady  of  the  court  requested  him  to  paint  her  portrait  privately, 
and  Holbein,  in  conformity  with  her  request,  closed  the  door  of 
his  studio  on  all  visitors  during  the  sittings  she  gave  him.  A  dis- 
tinguished nobleman,  fancying  that  everything  must  give  way  to 
his  rank,  insisted  on  entering,  and  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  em- 
ploy force  to  effect  his  purpose.  Holbein,  indignant  at  the  insult, 
rushed  upon  the  offender  at  the  moment  he  forced  the  door,  and 
threw  him  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  staircase ;  then, 
springing  through  a  window,  hastened  to  the  king  and  told  him 
all  that  had  passed.  A  few  moments  afterwards  his  lordship 
craved  an  audience  of  Henry  and  complained  bitterly  of  the  out- 
rage he  had  received.  The  king  tried  to  calm  him,  but  the  noble, 
indignant  at  tho  protection  shown  an  artist,  threatened  to  chastise 
the  offender  himself.  "  My  lord,"  said  Henry,  firmly,  "  L/orbid 
you,  on  your  life,  to  attempt  that  of  my  painter.  The  difference 
between  him  and  you  I  perceive  distinctly — it  is  a  great  one ;  for 
of  seven  peasants,  I  can,  at  a  word,  make  seven  earls  like  your- 
self—while of  seven  earls  like  yourself,  I  could  never  make  one 
Holbein." 

4   — •»■    » 

The  winged  Visitor. — A  few  nights  ago,  just  as  the  hour  of 
midnight  was  tolled,  a  beautiful  dove  fluttered  through  one  of  the 
grated  windows  of  the  prison  hospital  at  Auburn,  and  perched 
upon  the  foot  of  the  bed  of  one  of  the  patients.  It  has  remained 
there  since,  apparently  contented  to  stay  in  the  abode  of  suffering, 
to  cheer  the  hearts  of  the  inmates.  Who  can  reckon  the  influence 
that  such  an  incident  may  have  in  softening  hearts  indurated  by 


The  Indians. — It  is  expected  that  a  treaty  will  be  negotiated 
this  summer  with  the  Yankton  Sioux  Indians,  in  Minnesota,  for 
the  extensive  region  of  country  bounded  by  the  Missouri  River 
and  the  Big  Sioux,  on  the  west  and  east,  and  by  the  Missouri  and 
the  45th  parallel  of  north  latitude  on  the  north  and  south.  This 
treaty  will  open  up  the  best  portion  of  the  territory  of  Dacota  to 
settlement. 

Wtiat  becomes  of  the  Pin8. — This  question  was  fatally 
answered  recently.  Elizabeth  Cordeli,  a  young  woman  residing 
at  Wataga,  Knox  county,  Illinois,  had  two  pins  in  her  mouth, 
and,  suddenly  sneezing,  swallowed  both ;  one  was  extracted  by 
opening  the  windpipe,  and  the  other  entered  her  lungs  and  caused 
her  death. 


Sweets  to  the  Sweet. — Pampernicklc  says  a  woman's  heart 
is  the  most  sweetest  tiling  in  the  world ;  in  fact,  a  perfect  Jionq/- 
comb,  full  of  sells.     Bee  ware. 


AVQUfff. 

Wc  are  reminded,  by  the  date  of  our  paper,  that  the  summer  is 
drawing  to  a  close.  It  has  been  a  strange  and  fickle  one,  charac- 
terized by  great  atmospherical  disturbances,  and  great  vicissitudes 
of  temperature.  Cold  rain  and  hail-t»torru*,  fatal  freaks  of  light- 
ning and  tornadoe*,  have  alternated  with  parching  heats,  and 
given  a  wild  and  unusual  character  to  the  whole  season.  But  wc 
look  for  compensation  to  the  even  and  invigorating  temperature 
of  a  protracted  autumn,  that  shall  bear  us,  invigorated  and  re- 
freshed, to  the  gate*  of  winter.  Beautifully  does  Wilwm  Flogg 
write  of  the  month  that  is  passing  away: — "We  begin  to,  mark 
the  approaching  footsteps  of  autumn.  Twilight  is  chill ;  and  we 
perceive  the  greater  length  of  the  nights,  and  evening's  earlier 
dew.  The  morning  sun  in  luter  in  the  heavens,  and  sooner  tints 
the  fleecy  clouds  of  evening.  The  bright  verdure  of  the  treM  hu* 
faded  to  a  more  dusky  green  ;  ami  here  uud  there,  in  difiennl 
parts  of  the  woods,  may  be  observed  a  sere  and  yellow  leaf,  liko 
the  white  hairs  that  are  intcrr>per»cd  among  the  dark  brown  treses 
of  manhood,  and  indicate  the  sure  advance  of  hoary  years.  The 
fields  of  ripe  and  yellow  grain  are  gleaming  through  the  open 
places  in  tho  woodri,  making  a  pleasant  contrast  with  their  green- 
ness, and  exhibiting,  in  the  same  instant,  the  signs  of  a  cheerful 
harvest,  and  the  melancholy  decay  of  vegetation.  The  nwullow* 
are  assembling  their  little  hosts  upon  the  roofs,  and  preparing  for 
their  annual  migration  and  ull  animate  and  inanimate  things 
announce  the  speedy  decline  of  summer." 

In  the  city,  tho  approach  of  autumn  is  indicated  by  many  inci- 
dents. The  fashionable  quarters  wear  a  gayer  aspect.  Venetian 
blinds  that  have  been  closed  for  weeks  are  now  wide  open,  display- 
ing the  plate  glass  and  damask  drapery.  Fashionable  eqnSpagOl 
begin  once  more  to  roll  along  the  thoroughfares.  The  shop  win- 
dows urgently  solicit  attention  to  the  "fall  style  of  goods,"  just 
opening  for  inspection  and  sale  ;  and  the  family  paymaster,  who 
has  been  groaning  over  the  footings  of  his  Saratoga  and  Newport, 
finds  fresh  matter  for  grumbling  in  the  renewed  demands  upon 
his  purse.  An  unusual  bustle  is  observed  about  the  doors  of  thea- 
tres, and  huge  posters  upon  blank  walls  announce  the  re-appear- 
ance of  old  favorites  and  the  engagement  of  new  candidates  for 
popular  applause.  As  we  advance  in  life,  these  changes  of  the 
seasons  succeed  each  other  with  bewildering  rapidity.  Summer 
comes  and  goes  like  a  flash;  winter  is  gone  like  a  dream,  and 
years  accumulate  with  fearful  speed.  In  mature  life,  the  present 
seems  a  point — the  past  a  lengthening  vista — the  future  everything  ! 


Ample  Apology. — A  Western  editor  once  apologized  to  his 
readers  somewhat  after  this  fashion : — "  We  intended  to  have  a 
death  and  a  marriage  to  publish  this  week,  but  a  violent  storm 
prevented  the  wedding,  and  the  doctor  being  taken  siek  himself, 
the  patient  recovered,  and  we  are  accordingly  cheated  out  of  both." 


"  Kaws  "  and  Effect. — A  young  man  of  Lecompton,  Kansas, 
went  across  the  Kaw  River,  and  married  a  young  and  handsome 
squaw  worth  $25,000,  mostly  m  landed  property,  we  suppose. 
There  are  other  heiresses  among  the  Kaws,  but  all  white  suitors 
may  not  be  so  fortunate. 


Pehsonal. — Our  friend  Buchanan  Read,  the  painter  and  poet, 
has  lately  been  quite  lionized  in  the  literary  circles  of  London. 

M  A  R  RI  A  O  E  S. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Isaac  Totman.  Jr..  of  Scitu:ite.  to  Mi-s 
Sarah  II.  Morse;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Miner,  Mr.  Stepheu  S.  Lewis  to  ML-s  Nain-.v  J. 
Georpu;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Streeter,  Mr.  Henry  Bradford  to  Miss  Julia  A-  Thomp- 
son; by  Bishop  Eastburn,  Mr.  Edward  II.  Eldredgi!  to  Bfise  Klitabeth  W. 
Trull ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bartol,  Mr.  Henry  ^Y.  Chester  to  Miss  Anna  SI .  Crosby ; 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Ghapin,  Mr.  Samuel  T.  Russell,  of  Provineetowu.  to  Miss  Caroliuu 
R.  Dingwell;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Stowe,  Mr.  Charles  U.  Skillin^s  to  ML-s  Mary  A. 
Ford. — At  Medford,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Braman.  Mr.  E.  VT.  Badper  to  Miss  Sawfli 
Bagley. — At  Lynn,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Jewell.  Mr.  Russell  S.  Horton  to  Miss  Kuth 
A.  Newhall.— At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Mills,  Mr  Richard  Adams  to  Miss  Abi- 
gail HoJgkinB. — At  Danversport,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Putnam.  Mr.  Samuel  A.  Wailt 
to  Misa  Elizabeth  C.  Dodge,  both,  of  Hamilton. — At  Methutn,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Packard,  Mr.  John  Hicks,  of  Lawrence,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Wright  — At  Law- 
rence, by  Rev.  Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  William  Thackery  to  Miss  Mary  Ellis. — At 
Newburyport,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Lacount,  Mr.  Willard  C.  'f  ufta  to  Miss  Sarah  F. 
Langley. — At  Taunton,  by  Re».  Mr.  Malthy,  Mr.  Edward  E.  Luther  to  Miss 
Jane  E.  Barker. — At  Worcester,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Fauucc,  Mr  Aaron  V.  FleU-lier 
to  Misa  Abble  P.  Belden.— At  Harlem,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  George  H.  Woods,  of  Mine- 
apolis,  M.  T.,  to  Miss  Katie  Tannatt,  of  Salem,  Mass. 

DEATHS. 

In  this  city,  Mrs.  Lizzie  R.  Moses,  24;  Mr.  Oliver  Eldredge,  formerly  presi- 
dent of  the  North  Bank;  Mrs.  Lcviua  C.  Grant,  3f ;  Mrs.  Charlotte  SUepanl, 
67;  Mr.  Thomas  Hennessey,  45;  Miss  Adeline  A.  Fiske,  18;  Mr.  Charles  S. 
Perkins,  30. — At  Charlestown,  Mr.  Joseph  Loring.  68. — At  Chelsea,  Mr.  Ira 
Gile,52.— At  Somerville.Capt.  Joshua  A.  Patten,  30.— At  CanibrMgopurt,  Mr?. 
Velzora  A.  Dane,  19.— At  Cambridge,  Mr.  Henry  S.  Langdou.  92.— At  West 
Roxbury,  Mrs.  Margaret  M.  Swettser,  57. — At  Milton,  Mrs.  Aun  Wuitt.  43. — 
At  Waltham,  Mrs.  Almira  R.  Kingsbury,  2i». — At  Dedbam,  Mrs.  Fanny  J. 
Pond.  00.— At  Wrentham,  Mr.  Daniel  Cook,  82.— At  Newton  Upper  Falls, 
Mrs.  Rhoda  Wasgatt,  76.— At  Lynn.  Mr.  George  C.  Wright,  29.— At  Salem, 
Hon.  John  Glen  King,  70. — At  Marblehead,  Mr.  Edward  Roman,  70. — At 
Lowell,  Mrs.  Laura  B  Clough,  39. — At  Newburyport,  Mr.  George  Towlo,  46. — 
At  Middleboro",  Mrs.  Abigail  Thompson,  91. — At  Holliston,  Mrs.  Ann  T. 
Chapin,  92. — At  Bridgewater,  Mr.  Paul  Revere, 68. — At  Worcester,  Mrs.  Mary 
Jane  Cook,  26.— At  Fall  River,  Mr.  Philip  Tillinghast,  53.— At  New  Bedford, 
Mr.  William  R.  West,  60.— At  Leicester,  Mr.  Cyrus  Daniel,  SO.— At  Chester- 
field, Mrs.  Joanna  B.  Wetherell,  80.— At  Wortuington.  Widow  Esther  Hills, 
78.— At  Edgartowu.  Mr.  Daniel  Vincent,  83— At  Nantucket,  Mrs.  Phillis 
Smith,  81.— At  Providence,  R.  I.,  Mrs.  Betsey  Kenyon,  73. 
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%\i  poet's  Corner. 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
MIND  OF  THE  WESTERN  WAVE. 


Br  JAMES   FRANKLIN   FITTS. 

Wind  of  the  Western  wave, 

Breathe  softly  o'er  the  deep ; 
Low  in  the  coral  cave, 

Flora's  asleep  1 

Stars  on  the  Western  wave, 
Brightly  your  vigils  keep; 
Down  in  her  watery  grave, 
Flora's  asleep ' 

Storms  of  the  Western  wave, 

Light  o'er  the  waters  sweep, 
For  where  ye  once  did  rave, 
Flora's  asleep ! 

Rain  of  the  Western  wave, 

0,  softly  fall  and  weep! 
Low  in  the  coral  cave. 
Flora's  asleep ! 

THE  PLAINS  OF  ITALY. 
Rude  heaps,  that  had  heen  cities,  clad  the  ground 
With  history ;  and  far  and  near,  where  grass 
Was  greenest,  and  the  unconscious  goat  browsed  free, 
The  teeming  soil  was  sown  with  desolations. 
As  though  Time,  striding  o'er  the  field  he  reaped. 
"Warmed  with  the  spoil,  rich  droppings  for  the  gleaners 
Threw  round  his  harvest  way.     Frieze,  pedestal, 
Pillars  that  bore  through  years  the  weight  of  glory 
And  take  their  rest.     Tombs,  arches,  monuments. 
Vainly  set  up  to  save  a  name,  as  though 
The  eternal  served  the  perishable;  urns 
Which  winds  had  emptied  of  their  dust,  but  left 
Full  of  their  immortality. — Sidney  Dobell. 

ABSENCE. 

Every  moment 
I'm  from  thy  sight,  the  heart  within  my  bosom 
Moans  like  a  tender  infant  in  its  cradle, 
Whose  nurse  had  left  it. — Otwa?. 

FLOWERS. 
Look,  what  a  light  of  flowers  is  on  the  earth, 
As  if  the  proud,  voluptuous  blood  of  June 
Blushed  out  in  roses. — G.  Newton. 


(Winter's  (fag  Cljair. 

GOSSIP    WITH    THE    READER. 

A  little  more  tropical  weather,  and  with  lengthening  nights,  we  shall  glide 
into  the  cool  days  of  autumn — autumn  at  once  glorious  and  melancholy, 
■with  its  fruits,  that  are  like  the  ripened  productions  of  mature  intellect ;  its 
flowers,  gorgeous  but  scentless ;  its  splendor  of  variegated  woodlands,  like  the 
last  pageant  of  a  falling  monarch.  It  is  a  tapestried  doorway  opening  upon  the 

stern  halls  of  winter — but  let  us  not  anticipate We  have  been  passing  a 

few  days  at  Rockport  this  season.  How  ever  welcome  to  us  are  the  sight  and 
breath  of  ocean!  How  we  love  its  music,  whether  whispering  in  lovelike 
tones  along  the  golden  shore,  or  uttering  its  wrathful  war-cry,  as,  glittering 
and  plumed,  it  dashes  on  the  embattled  rocks,  storming  the  sternest  defences, 

and  sweepiug  resistless  on   to  victory! Our  unknown  correspondent, 

u  Amateur,"  is  very  kindly  thanked  for  his  favors.  We  shall  endeavor  to  do 
artistic  justice  to  his  beautiful  photographs.    The  first  we  published  was 

really  the  finest  specimen  of  art  we  have  in  our  collection There  has 

been  a  spasmodic  attempt  at  revolution  in  Italy.  It  was  a  mad  and  hopeless 
one,  and  hardly  commands  any  sympathy.  These  partial  attempts  of  little 
knots  of  conspirators  can  hardly  effect  any  good — only  a  grand,  spontaneous; 
.^Etna-like  upheaving  of  the  people  in  their  might  can  restore  Italy  to  her 

ancient  rank  among  the  nations We  hear  whisperings  of  great  things  to 

be  done  at  the  Boston  Theatre  next  season — but  all  is  mystery  profound  re- 
specting the  managerial  movements.  We  suspect  Mr.  Barry  of  a  design  to 
startle  us  with  a  galaxy  of  dramatic  stars The  Chinese  tell  us  to  wel- 
come our  thoughts  like  guests,  and  treat  our  desires  Uke  children.     But 

some  people  pet  their  children! A  man  has  never  such  need   to  have  his 

wits  about  him  as  when  he  is  dealing  with  a  fool Louis  XVI.  was  quite 

a  clever  locksmith — for  a  king.  The  queen  disliked  his  taste  excessively; 
but  she  should  have  remembered  Peter  the  Great  learning  shipbuilding, 
Charles  IX.  working  at  his  forge,  and  Louis  XIII.,  who  had  no  rival  in  the 
kitchen  at  larding  a  loin  of  veal.    Louis  XVI.  appeared  far  more  out  of  place 

in  his  royal  robes  than  in  his  locksmith's  apron During  the  "  Reign  of 

Terror,"  the  victims  learned  to  jest  with  death.  When  one  of  them  was 
bound  and  placed  in  the  fatal  cart,  he  asked  the  revolutionary  commissioners 
if  they  did  not  sanction  the  custom  of  the  National  Guard — "  Wont  you  allow 
one  to  find  a  substitute  for  twenty-four  hours?" Strange  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, gas  invented  itself.  While  some  miners  were  at  work  in  the  colleries  of 
Whitehaven,  in  Cumberland,  a  puff  of  air,  with  a  strange  smell,  passed  over 
their  torehes  and  took  fire  from  them.  Finding  that  no  explosion  ensued, 
they  extinguished  it  with  their  hats,  but  noticed  that  whenever  a  light  was 
approached,  it  was  immediately  rekindled.  The  first  account  of  this  event 
says,  that  the  jet  burned  for  two  years  and  nine  months  without  any  diminu- 
tion of  brilliancy  and  volume Rivaroles  was  a  Piedmontese  officer  in  the 

French  service,  and  much  esteemed  for  his  gallantry  He  had  lost  a  leg 
many  years  before,  and  replaced  it  by  an  artificial  one.  At  the  battle  of 
Neerwinden,  a  shot  took  off  his  wooden  leg  and  knocked  him  down.  "  The 
blockheads!"  said  he.  as  he  was  lifted  up  unhurt.  "There's  a  cannon-ball 
thrown  away!  They  didn't  know  I  had  two  others  in  my  trunk!"  Nobody 
could  be  cooler  under  fire  than  that,  we  fancy The  Duke  de  Riviere,  am- 
bassador of  France  at  Constantinople,  was  complimenting  Hussein  Pacha  on 
the  exquisite  elegance  of  his  language  and  manners  The  old  man,  who  had 
heen  at  the  court  of  France,  and  an  admirer  of  Marie  Antoinette,  replied.  "  I 
was  myself  only  of  humble  clay,  but  I  was  for  a  long  time  beside  a  rose,  and 

have  retained  a  little  of  its  perfume." The  mind  becomes  paralyzed,  like 

the  body,  for  want  of  exercise De  Brancas  was  very  absent-minded.     He 

called  one  day  at  a  friend's  house,  and  asked  if  he  were  in.  "  No,  sir,"  re- 
plied the  servant,  "  he  was  buried  eight  days  ago,  and  you  were  one  of  the 
pall-bearers." Some  people  make  a  great  noise  in  the  world  without  in- 
tending it.  An  obscure  monk,  Berthold  Swartz,  born  at  Friburg  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  was  one  day  braying  a  mixture  of  charcoal, 
sulphur  and  saltpetre  in  a  mortar,  when  a  spark  accidentally  fell  into  the  ves- 
sel, and  a  great  explosion  took  place.  Being  of  an  inquiring  turn,  he  investi- 
gated and  experimented,  and  the  result  was  the  discovery  of  gunpowder,  by 

'*  which  many  a  good  tall  fellow  has  lain  low  so  cowardly." Louis  XIV., 

le  grand  monarquc,  with  all  his  dignity,  was  not  averse  to  a  joke  once  in  a 
while.    One  day  he  asked  one  of  his  courtiers,  whose  unbridled  ambition 


he  was  well  acquainted  with,  if  he  knew  Spanish.  "  No,  sire.1'—"  So  much 
the  worse  for  you,"  replied  the  king.  The  noble,  thinking  that  if  he  ouly 
knew  Spanish,  ho  should  be  appointed  ambassador, immediately  wont  to  work 
and  Diastorod  the  language.  Thereupon  he  presented  himself  to  the  mon- 
arch, and  said,  "Sire,  I  have  learned  Spanish."— '•  Do  you  know  it  well 
enough  to  converse  ■with  Spaniards?" — "Yes,  sire." — "I  congratulate  you, 

for  now  you  can  read  '  Dou  Quixottp' in  tho  original." Some  of  our 

modern  actors  arc  quite  as  conceited  as  the  comedian  Bnrou  was.  He  used 
to  say,  "  The  world  may  have  a  Cffiaar  every  hundred  years,  but  it  takes  a 

thousand  to  produce  one  Baron." The  famous  French  naval  hero,  Jean 

Bart,  was  introduced  at  Versailles  by  the  Chevalier  de  Forhin,  but  was  so 
little  awe-struck  by  the  atmosphere  of  royalty,  that  he  quietly  smoked  his 
pipe  in  the  embrasure  of  a  window.  Louis  XIV.  having  sent  for  him,  said. 
"  Jean  Bart,  I  have  just  made  you  an  admiral." — "  You  have  done  well,  sire," 
replied  the  sailor,  returning  to  his  pipe.  The  king  rebuked  his  courtiers  who 
sneered  at  this  reply,  by  saying,  gravely,  "It  is  the  speech  of  a  man  who 
knows  his  worth,  and  who  is  resolved  to  give  me  a  good  account  of  himself." 

The  event  justified  the  king's  predictions At  the  time  of  the  Mississippi 

bubble,  Law's  coachman  made  so  much  money  that  he  asked  for  his  dismissal. 
Law  granted  it  on  condition  that  the  man  should  furnish  him  another  good 
coachman.  The  next  day  Jehu  brought  two  coachmen,  and  told  his  master 
to  choose,  saying  that  they  were  both  good  men,  and  he  should  take  the  one 

that    Law  rejected Both   of   those   distinguished    Mormons,   Brighaui 

Young  and  Heber  C.  Kimball,  are  New  Yorkers.     We  are  afraid  New  York 

will  never  raise  a  monument  to  their  memory The  Lebanon  Star  states 

that  the  recent  freshet  in  Dry  Run  at  Deersfield,  Ohio,  washed  the  poisonous 
matter  from  the  distillery  on  the  Run  into  the  Miami  River,  and  caused  the 
death  of  tens  of  thousands  of  fish.  Two  tons,  it  is  calculated,  were  thus  de- 
stroyed.    The  mill-race  of  Mr.  Stubbs,  a  mile  below,  was  literally  choked  up 

with  dead  fish Gilbert  A  Clark,  of  Passcommuck  Street,  Easthampton, 

Mass.,  caught  a  rattlesnake  a  few  days  since  in  his  dooryard.  The  snake 
probably  came  down  from  the  mountain  in  search  of  water;  he  has  six 
rattles A  report  is  mentioned  in  New  York,  that  Mr.  Russell,  the  corres- 
pondent of  the  London  Times  in  the  Crimea,  will  visit  the  United  States  the 
coming  autumn,  having  been  engaged  for  the  sum  of  £50,000  for  twelve 

mouths,  to  deliver  lectures  on  the  campaign  in  the  Crimea Harriet  Liv- 

ermore,  the  venerable  Second  Advent  enthusiast,  still  lives,  and  has  been 
lecturing  in  Philadelphia  to  raise  money  for  a  third  tour  to  the  Holy  Land. 
She  is  the  lady  who  preached  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  on  hand  in  1S47, 
and  who  went  to  Jerusalem  to  he  gathered  up  with  the  chosen  people  of 
Israel  on  that  occasion.  Although  the  daughter  of  the  late  Judge  Livermore, 
of  New  Hampshire,  Mi^s  Livermore  for  a  long  time  harbored  the  impression 

that  the  blood  of  half  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  ran  in  her  veins Flora 

Temple,  who  has  been  considered  the  mistress  of  the  American  turf,  has  heen 
beaten  by  a  young  mare,  the  Rose  of  Washington,  in  three  straight  beats — 
time,  2  30  3-4,  2  39,  2  37.    Flora  has  been  in  2  30,  but  is  not  likely  to  retain 

her  laurels Three  of  the  New  York  theatres  have  closed  their  doors 

during  the  hot  season — the  Broadway,  Laura.  Keene's  and  Burton's In 

Scotland  the  verdict  is  determined  by  a  majority  of  the  jury,  which  is  com- 
posed of  thirteen The  last  letter  of  Mr.  Marcy,  addressed  to  Hon.  John 

M.  Botts,  of  Richmond.  Va.,  was  to  introduce  the  latter  as  his  friend  to  Hon. 
Thomas  H.  Seymour,  United  States  minister  at  St.  Petersburg,  Russia.  Mr. 
Botts  expects  to  spend  several  of  the  ensuing  months  in  a  tour  through  Eu- 
rope, and  will  visit  most  of  its  celebrated  seaports  before  he  returns Mr. 

Moran  has  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  Erie  Road,  for  managing  which  he 
receives  as  much  as  Mr.  Buchanan  does  for  managing  the  affairs  of  the  na- 
tion  One  of  our  exchanges  says  that  a  lovely  little  lake,  to  be  called 

"Lake  Lonely,"  has  been  discovered  at  Saratoga,  embosomed  in  woods,  etc. 
But  the  Saratoga  Republican  says  of  the  "  new  attraction,"  that  "  it  is  a 
lively  little  swamp — a  most  excellent  spot  for  catching  eels,  bullheads,  bull- 
frogs and  mosquitoes."     That  is  just  the  difference  between  poetry  and 

prose Y'ou  might  as  well  attempt  to  check  the  flow  of  Niagara  with  a 

bullrush,  as  to  prevent  Lola  Montes  from  smoking  in  the  cars  when  she  is 

travelling Mrs.  Partington  expresses  great  apprehension  that  the  people 

in  California  will  bleed  to  death,  as  every  paper  she  picks  up  announces  "  an- 
other vein  opened." Washington  Market,  in  New  York  city,  a  dingy 

mass  of  brick  buildings  forming  a  quadrangle,  the  interior  of  which  is  filled 
by  dilapidated  hucksters'  sheds,  pays  annually  a  rental  to  the  city  of  S12.000, 
while  all  the  other  city  markets  together  return  but  an  equal  sum.  It  stands 
on  the  west  side  of  the  city,  near  the  Norwich  steamboat  pier.    A  proposition 

is  on  foot  for  its  sale An  English  writer  says : — "  The  loftiest,  the  most 

angel-like  ambition  is  the  earnest  desire  to  contribute  to  the  rational  happi- 
ness and  moral  improvement  of  others.  If  we  can  do  this-*if  we  can  smooth 
the  rugged  path  of  one  fellow-traveller — if  we  can  give  one  good  impression, 
is  it  not  better  than  all  the  triumphs  that  fashion,  wealth  and  power  ever  at- 
tained?"  We  know  not  the  author  of  the  followiug  truthful  paragraph : 

"  Realities  are  seldom  the  pleasantest  parts  of  life.  Hope,  memory,  and  even 
enjoyments,  are  more  than  half  imaginative.  Everything  is  mellowed  by  dis- 
tance; and  when  we  come  too  near,  the  airy  softness  is  lost,  and  the  harsh 
lines  of  truth  are  offered  to  the  eye.    Half  our  sorrows  are  the  breaking  of 

different  illusions.    It  never  answers  to  look  behind  the  scenes." Mdlle. 

Eugene  Godard,  we  believe  a  sister  of  the  famous  aeronaut  now  in  this  coun- 
try, lately  ascended  into  the  air  from  the  Hippodrome  at  Paris,  standing  on 
one  foot  on  a  movable  ball,  suspended  under  the  great  balloon,  Zephyr.  It 
was  a  most  daring  feat,  and  was  witnessed  by  thousands  of  spectators,  who 

displayed  much  "  entusymusy  "  on  the  occasion The  mutinies  among 

the  native  troops  in  British  India  have  caused  great  alarm  in  England,  where 
more  than  one  statesman  has  admitted  the  possibility  of  the  loss  of  the  Indian 
possessions  as  a  result Some  of  the  French  comedians  successfully  culti- 
vate more  than  one  art.  Mdlle.  Marquet.  of  the  opera,  has  just  exhibited  a 
portrait  of  a  young  girl,  pressing  a  bouquet  to  her  bosom,  at  the  Musee,  and 
Mdlle.  Valerie,  of  the  Comedie-Francaise,  has  executed  some  charming  pieces 

of  sculpture After  all,  it  turns  out  that  Douglas  Jerrold  did  not  die  in 

poor  circumstances.    His  life  was  insured  for  £2500;  and  his  widow  will  have 

£600  a  year,  while  his  sons  are  all  in  profitable  positions The  widow  of 

Hugh  Miller,  the  geologist,  has  been  favored  by  government,  which,  to  mark 
its  sense  of  the  services  rendered  to  literature  and  science  by  her  husband 

bestows  upon  her  an  annuity  of  £70 Princess  Galatzin  gave  a  soiree 

musicale  in  Paris,  recently,  when  a  marvellously  excellent  tenor  made  a  pro- 
digious sensation  among  the  dilletanti  present.     Some  half  suspected  a  woman 

in  male  attire. 

1   *»»   i 

CAESAR'S  WEALTH. 

Julius  Cicsar,  like  "Wilkin s  Micawber,  Esq.,  was  "continually 
incurring  pecuniary  liabilities  that  he  found  difficult  to  discharge.'' 
He  set  a  high  value  upon  friendship,  having  purchased  that  of 
Lucius  Paulus  for  $1,500,000,  and  that  of  Curio  for  $2,500,000. 
He  was  a  terrible  spendthrift.  Before  he  had  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing an  office,  he  had  amassed  debts  to  the  amount  of  $14,975,000. 
But  officeholders  had  good  picking  in  those  days  as  in  our  own  ; 
and  as  soon  as  Julius  got  his  hand  into  the  public  ■  treasury,  his 
debts  began  to  diminish.  He  soon  became  rich.  He  gave  Ser- 
villia,  the  mother  of  Brutus,  a  pearl  of  the  value  of  $200,000.  He 
would,  doubtless,  have  been  guilty  of  many  other  extravagances 
had  not  "the  beloved  Brutus "  given  him  that  cruel  stab  under 
the  fifth  rib.  On  the  day  of  the  assassination,  Caisar's  friend, 
Mark  Anthony,  owed  $1,500,000,  which  was  all  paid  thirty  days 
afterwards.  This  same  Mark  Anthony  subsequently  swallowed  a 
pearl,  dissolved  in  vinegar  (which  Cleopatra  administered  to  him), 
worth  $400,000.  He  also  squandered  $735,000,000  of  the  public 
treasure. — New  York  Chronicle. 
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THE  DYING  MOZART. 

Wolfgang  Mozart,  the  great  German  composer,  died  at  Vienna, 
in  the  year  1791.  There  is  something  strikingly  beautiful  and 
touching  in  the  circumstances  of  his  death.  His  sweetest  song 
was  the  last  he  sung — the  "Requiem."  He  had  been  employed 
upon  this  exquisite  piece  for  several  weeks,  his  soul  filled  with"  in- 
spirations of  richest  melody,  and  already  claiming  kindred  with 
immortality.  After  giving  it  its  last  touch,  and  breathing  into  it 
that  undying  spirit  of  song  which  was  to  consecrate  it  through  all 
time,  as  his  "c}rgnean  strain,"  he  fell  into  a  gentle  and  quiet 
slumber.  At  length  the  light  footsteps  of  his  daughter  Emilie 
awoke  him.  "  Come  hither,"  said  he.  "My  Emilie,  my  task  is 
done;  the  Requiem — my  Requiem — is  finished." — "Say  not  so, 
dear  father,"  said  the  gentle  girl,  interrupting  him  as  tears  stood 
in  her  eyes.  "  You  must  be  better — you  look  better,  for  even  now 
your  cheek  has  a  glow  upon  it.  I  am  sure  we  will  nurse  you  well 
again — let  me  bring  you  something  refreshing." — "Do  not  de- 
ceive yourself,  my  love,"  said  the  dying  father ;  "  this  wasted  form 
can  never  be  restored  by  human  aid.  From  Heaven's  mercy 
alone  do  I  look  for  aid  in  this  my  dying  hour.  You  spoke  of  re- 
freshment, my  Emilie.  Take  these  my  last  notes,  sit  down  to  my 
piano  here,  sing  with  them  the  hymn  of  your  sainted  mother — let 
me  once  more  hear  those  tones  which  have  been  so  long  my  solace- 
ment  and  delight."  Emilie  obeyed,  and,  with  a  voice  enriched 
with  tenderest  emotion,  sung  the  following  stanza  : — 

"Spirit!  thy  lahor  is  o'er: 
Thy  term  of  probation  is  run; 
Thy  steps  are  now  bound  for  the  untrodden  shore, 
And  the  race  of  immortals  begun. 

"  Spirit!  look  not  on  the  strife. 
Or  the  pleasures  of  earth  with  regret; 
Pause  not  on  the  threshold  of  limitless  life, 
To  mourn  for  the  day  that  is  set. 

41  Spirit!  no  fetters  can  bind — 
No  wicked  have  power  to  molest; 
There  the  weary,  like  thee,  the  wretched  shall  find 
A  haven,  a  mansion  of  rest. 

"  Spirit !  how  bright  is  the  road 
For  which  thou  art  now  on  the  wing ; 
Thy  home  it  will  be  with  thy  Saviour  and  God, 
Their  loud  hallelujahs  to  sing." 

As  she  concluded,  she  dwelt  for  a  moment  upon  the  low,  melan- 
choly notes  of  the  piece,  and  then  turning  from  the  instrument, 
looked  in  silence  for  the  approving  smile  of  her  father.  It  was 
the  still,  passionless  smile  which  the  rapt  and  joyous  spirit  left, 
with  the  seal  of  death  upon  those  features. — Musical  World. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  BUNKER  HILL. 

George  Lunt,  of  Boston,  in  a  few  remarks  at  a  recent  public 
dinner,  related  the  following  anecdote  of  the  Revolution : — "  I 
hold  in  my  hand  the  original  journal  of  Lieut.  Paul  Lunt,  hand- 
somely written,  as  you  may  perceive,  and  kept  to  the  close  of  the 
year  1775.  Allow  me  to  read  to  you  his  minute  of  Bunker  Hill 
fight ;  and  I  doubt  if  ever  a  more  simple  account  was  given  of  a 
conflict  so  seriously  affecting  the  fate  of  people,  and  which,  com- 
paratively insignificant  as  it  may  have  seemed  to  some  at  the 
time,  ..as  long  since  so  risen  into  perpetual  reputation,  as  to  be 
reckoned  amongst  the  marked  and  decisive  battles  of  the  world. 
The  journal  thus  reads  : 

'Friday  16  (June),  our  men  went  to  Charles  town  and  intrench- 
ed on  a  hill  beyond  Bunker's  Hill.     They  fired  from  the  ships  ■ 
and  Copp's  Hill  at  the  time.' 

'Saturday,  17.  The  regulars  landed  a  number  of  troops,  and 
we  engaged  them ;  they  drove  us  off  the  hill  and  burnt  Charles- 
town.  Dr.  Warren  was  lost  in  the  battle ;  the  siege  lasted  three 
hours.  They  killed  about  fifty  of  our  men,  and  wounded  about 
eighty;  we  killed  of  the  king's  troops,  896,  92  officers,  and  104 
sergeants.' 

"  Upon  looking  a  little  further,  I  found  the  following  entry,  char- 
acteristic of  the  men  and  the  times,  and  which  I  think  affords  us  a 
significant  key  to  the  success  of  the  great  struggle  in  which  they 
were  engaged : 

'Sunday,  25. — Heard  the  Reverend  Mr.  Cleveland  preach  from 
Joshua,  22d  chapter,  22d  and  part  of  23d  verse.' 

"  Of  course  I  looked  up  the  text,  and  it  is,  in  part,  as  follows : 
1  The  Lord  God  of  gods,  the  Lord  God  of  gods,  he  knoweth, 
and  Israel  he  shall  know;  if  it  be  in  rebellion,  or  if  in  transgres- 
sion against  the  Lord  (save  us  not  this  day.')  I  know  of  nothing 
more  appropriate  or  more  pointed  than  this.  These  were  the  men 
to  break  down  kingdoms,  and  to  build  up  a  nation." 


TTHY  NOT? 

A  youthful  minister,  now  a  missionary,  was  once,  at  the  close 
of  a  funeral  service,  sitting  beside  a  young  lady,  who  was  appa- 
rently altogether  careless  in  her  sins.  He  inquired  of  the  stranger 
if  she  were  a  Christian.  She  answered,  "No,  I  am  not."  "With 
solemn  interest  in  her  salvation,  he  again  asked,  "Why  not?" 
That  question  was  the  arrow  of  conviction  to  her  heart.  A  "still 
small  voice  "  in  her  thoughtful  moments  repeated,  with  startling 
earnestness,  "  Why  not  V  She  had  thought  that  there  might  be 
reasons  for  her  becoming  a  Christian — what  reasons  there  were 
for  her  continuing  impenitent,  she  had  never  considered.  She 
gave  herself,  a  "  living  sacrifice,"  to  her  Saviour",  and  is  now  tell- 
ing, in  a  foreign  clime,  the  story  of  his  undying  love.  O,  is  there 
not  a  serious  responsibility  upon  young  Christians,  to  improve 
these  opportunities  of  doing  good  to  their  companions,  associates 
and  friends  who  are  out  of  the  ark  of  safety?  Were  they  faithful 
in  little  things  to  their  Redeemer  and  Lord,  how  many  stars  might 
they  add  to  his  glorious  crown. — Child's  Paper.- 


QUESTIONS  FOR  THE  CURIOUS. 

The  great  questions  now  distressing  the  scientific  world  are, — 
Whether  two  messages,  delivered  simultaneously  at  each  end  of  the 
ocean  telegraph,  would  meet  and  annihilate  each  other,  or  would 
dodge  each  other,  or  rebound,  and  return  each  to  its  own  office'? 

It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  when  we  travel  eastwardly  to 
the  antipodes,  we  lose  twelve  hours,  and  when  westwardly*  we 
gain  twelve  hours.  Therefore,  if  two  messages  were  sent  at  6 
o'clock,  A.  M.,  from  the  Merchants'  Exchange,  New  York,  to  the 
Merchants'  Exchange,  Kongtcheou,  China,  by  opposition  lines, 
one  running  east  and  the  other  running  west,  whether  the  one  by 
the  western  line  would  not  reach  Kongtcheou  twenty-fours  before 
the  eastern  one  ? 

Tf  a  merchant  in  Kongtcheou  should  telegraph  to  a  stock-broker 
in  New  York,  "  Buy  me  a  thousand  shares  Nicaragua  to-morrow," 
what  would  "  to-morrow  "  mean,  if  the  despatch  reached  this  city 
the  day  before  it  was  sent? — Putnam's  Magazine. 


BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAW]  NfHtOOM    COMPANION. 
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Easily  Dons.— <Tharo  i*  oot »  Tillage  or  town  In  tba  country  to  null,  bat 
thai  o  dub  "i  '  ■■-•■  Ivoiul  ,|"1''1  '">'  "  Ballou     Pfi 

tortal,"ntid  tbo  work  be  tbui  procured  (broach  at  two  b    a  year,  becfdi 

(i  gratis  copy  to  the  po who  Muds  tbo  name*  and  m ■•      Anj  i n  di  ■• 

wiring  to  i. -nn  a  Hub,  run  Jut vi- i> lo  ooplc    iwnt  flfoo  ol  charge,  bj    oodlui 

im  u  Una  !•>  that  d(H  i  I 

iSbttorial  fWelange. 

According  to  tho  official  figures,  there  are  3600  rotcrs  in  the 

(it  \    of  Washington,  the  notional  capital. The  Cincinnati 

( 'iiiiiiiiiiriiii  publishes  the  particulars  of  the  exposure  of  a  pilfer- 
ing dry  goods  dealer,  worth  property  amounting  to  -  10,000.  Af- 
fecting bad  health,  he  habitually  wore  an  ample  cloak,  and  undso 

its  friendly  drapery  would  conceal  his  ill-gotten  booty. Miss 

Cflrdssof  Hartford, lately  Bred  thirty-one  pistol-shoots  in  o.  shoot- 
ing^gallciy,  al  Saratoga,  hitting  the  bull's-eye  cloven  times,  every 

other  shol  striking  witliin  two  inches  of  it. A  young  lady  in 

Dayton,  Ohio,  came  very  near  losing  her  life  lately,  in  consequence 
of  the  extraction  ol  a  tooth.  The  removal  of  die  molar  sovcrcd  an 
artery,  and  the  profuse  bleeding  continued!  interrupted  by  but 
Bhort  intervals,  for  nearly  two  days.    It  was  finally  checked,  but 

not  until  she  liiul  lost  m-nrlv  two  -^iHni^  <>l  liluoil. Tliir  stmk 

of  pork  m  Louisville,  Ky.,  is  stated  to  bo  15,000  barrels.     At  this 

time  last  year  it  was  4 1 ,000  barrels. Miss  Jane  Wilcox  shot  a 

burglar  in  the  store  of  P.  Fingler,  Staton  Island,  recently,  and  bis 
limh  was  found  floating  in  the  hay.  Miss  ^'jlrox  slept  in  the 
rear  of  the  store,  and  hearing  the  burglor,"went  into  the  store,  and 
catching  up  an  old  pistol  which  hung  there,  she  fired  nt  the  man  as 

he  was  retreating  through  the  door. Pickpockets  are  so  thick 

on  the  railroads  that  the  Hudson  River  Company  have  engaged 
the  services  of  two  expert  thief-catchers  to  travel  up  and  down  the 

road  and  catch  the  thieves. It  is  a  little  singular  that  a  man 

named  Fetor  Lowrey,  who  had  been  a  soldier  in  the  English 
army  all  through  the  Crimean  war,  should  have  eseaped  to  die  in 
;i  brawl  in  Unston.  Yet  such  was  the  ease.  But  a  short  time  be- 
fore he  received  his  death-wound  he  was  speaking  of  his  Crimean 
experiences,  and  remarking  upon  his  many  narrow  escapes  from 

death  upon   the   battle-field. In   Madison  county,  Ky.,  the 

mules  art  dying  in  large  numbers  from   murrain. Col.  J.  E. 

GowerC,  Of  Boston,  and  his  associates,  arrived  at  Sebastopol  on 
the  third  of  June  last,  and  have  commenced  operations  for  raising 

the  Russian  vessels  of  war,  sunk  in  the  harbor A  Frenchman 

has  made  a  very  Frenehy  arrangement  with  the  municipality  of 
Santiago.  He  gives  it  $40,000  in  consideration  of  S4S00  a  year 
to  himself  during  his  lifetime,  and  the  same  to  bis  wife  during  her 

lifetime. It  is  announced  in  England  that  a  new  movement  is 

in  contemplation  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  better  system  of 
education  for  the  people.  A  conference  has  been  held  iu  Lon- 
don, and  Prince  Albert  took  the  chair  on  the  occasion. A 

local  paper  is  to  be  started  somewhere  in  Indiana,  with  the  attrac- 
tive title  of  u  The  Butcher  Knife." The  Courrier  des  Estats 

TJnis  says  that  in  a  catalogue  of  remarkable  objects  of  art,  relating 
to  the  antiquities  of  eastern  couutiies,  a  rather  singular  article  is 
found.  It  is  a  manuscript  made  out  of  human  skin.  The  name 
of  the  poor  wretch  from  whose  body  this  sheet  was  taken  is  not 
given,  but  on  the  parchment  can  be  deciphered  the  names  of  the 
ten  sons  of  Aman — all  sacrificed  after  the  overthrow  of  their  fa- 
ther.  The  mail  facilities  of  Kentucky  are  to  be  enlarged  this 

year  to  the  extent  of  839,000. A  recent  traveller  in  the  western 

Mexican  States  says  the  people  of  that  country  eat  their  oranges 

with  salt,  considering  it  more  healthy. At  a  meeting  of  the 

alumni  of  Alfred  College,  New  York,  the  president  of  the  institu- 
tion, at  the  graduates'  dinner,  was  called  upon  to  cut  a  huge 
pyramidal  loaf  which  had  tempted  the  appetites  of  the  hungry 
literati ;  when  lo  !  it  proved  to  be  a  most  elegantly  decorated  crust, 
filled  with  old  documents,  compositions,  early  catalogues,  etc., 
much  to  the  confusion  of  the  graceful  president,  who  was  taken 

by  surprise;  but  to  the  great  amusement  of  the   crowd. The 

Mercantile  Library  Association,  of  Montreal,  have  recalled  an 
invitation  extended  to  Rev.  Theodore  Parker,  to  give  an  address 

before  them. Frederic  Joslin,  of  Providence,  a  brakeman  on 

the  Boston  and  Providence  Railroad,  had  his  scalp  badly  lacerated 
and  face  much  bruised  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  bridge  near 

the  Sharon  station  lately. The  estate  of  Richard  Boylstou, 

Esq.,  the  veteran  editor  of  the  Amherst  (N.  H.)  Cabinet,  lately 
deceased,  has  been  appraised  at  SS0.000.  Very  little  of  that,  how- 
ever, came  from  the  printing  business,  but  was  mostly  through 

his  wife. Three  large  cargoes  of  iron  from  the  South  Pacific  are 

expected  at  Panama,  to  be  transported  over  the  Panama  Railroad, 
and  thus  avoid  the  perilous  passage  around  Cape  Horn. 
*  ~«  —  > 

Locked  Jaw. — It  is  said  that  a  remedy  has  been  discovered 
for  this  dreadful  affection.  It  is  nothing  but  the  application  of 
strong  ley  made  from  wood  ashes.  The  part  injured  should  be 
bathed  in  the  ley  frequently,  and  if  it  be  in  a  part  of  the  body 
that  cannot  be  conveniently  immersed,  apply  flannels  wetted  with 
the  ley.  It  a  fiords  speedy  relief,  and  a  gradual  cure.  This  is  a 
simple  remedy,  but  it  is  worth  remembering  and  trying.  The 
simplest  arc  often  the  most  efficacious  agents.  Many  cures  are 
said  to  have  been  wrought  bv  this. 


Increase  op  Population-. — By  the  census  of  1S50,  the  popu- 
lation of  Memphis  was  about  3000 ;  it  is  now  estimated  to  be  over 
20,000.  That  of  Nashville  in  1850  was  10,000  ;  now  estimated  to 
be  over  20,000.  In  1850,  the  census  of  Charleston  was  over 
43,000 ;  its  population  is  now  estimated  at  near  60,000. 


What  Manhattan-  means. — Manhattan,  the  name  of  the 
island  on  which  the  city  of  New  York  stands,  is  taken  from  the 
name  given  by  the  Indians  to  the  original  settlement,  and  means 
the  place  where  they  all  got  drunk. 


ffiHaijsioc  Caterings. 

Manuokctn,  in  Joj  i   oi inly,  Iowa,  hai  become  a  city,  by  a 

fro tie  peopl  tot  of  the 

propo  ition. 

Fifty  year  ■  have  on]    ■ 
shipped  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  now  Brazil    applies  two-thirds 
of  the  coffee  to  the  world. 

Hon.  T.  II.  Benton,  it  i      aid,    ii    on  o  hoi  a  i 
than  any  other  man  in  Washington,  and  probably 

■    I  iiniiiml. 

A  \erv  singular  ear  of  com  was  exhibited  in  Mobile  recently. 
It  consisted  of  a  huge  sized  ear  projecting  flrorii  die  - 1  atze  and  a 
cluster  of  thirteen  small  cai  nd  the   amc. 

h  is  .said  that  clubs  of  workingmen,  aiming  al  laud  reform  and 
reform  in  State  prinon  labor,  have  been  organized  throughout 
New  York,  and  that  the  number  «ill  exceed  70,000  by  autumn. 

In  ,\eu  fork,  a  note  or  draft  given  by  panic-  of  undoubted 
credit  is  colled  "first-class  paper;"  in  new  Orleans  it  is  known 
as  "  fire-proof ;"  and  in  Boston  as  ,f  gilt-edged  paper." 

The  regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute  propose  surrendering 
their  present  building  to  the  federal  government  tor  a  national 

museum,  as -the    Institute,  under   its   present    plan    of   Operation    , 

requires  only  an  office  for  the  transaction  of  its  bu  ini 

The  salt  well  of  Col.  D.  It.  Burhunk,  at  Henderson,  Ky.,  has 
reached  the  depth  of  1840  feet.  The  water  flowing  from  it  is  of 
the  strongest 'briny  taste,  and  well  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of 
salt.     About  seventy  gallons  ol   water  now  out  per  minute. 

The  increase  in  the  income  of  the  London  benevolent  societies 
for  the  hist  year,  over  that  of  the  year  1855,  was  £50,000,  about 
£250,000  ;  and  the  total  income  for  the  year  was  near  .€1,000,000 
— $5,000,000. 

General  Shields  was  assaulted  by  a  drunken  fellow  named 
Quiun  the  other  day  at  St.  Paul,  while  walking  with  a  lady.  The 
general  knocked  down  his  assailant,  and  then  both  were  arrested 
by  a  policeman.  The  general  was  released  and  his  assailant 
tincd  $25  and  costs. 

Dr.  W.  Holt  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  has  just  received,  through  the 
Russian  minister  lo  this  country,  the  "decoration"  of  commander 
of  the  imperial  order  of  St.  Stanislaus,  in  consideration  of  his  ser- 
vices during  the  campaign  in  the  Crimea.  The  cross  is  of  mas- 
sive gold  and  beautifully  wrought. 

The  ship  Georgia  arrived  at  Philadelphia  recently  from  Li v- 
erpool,  having  on  board  thirty-two  head  of  cattle,  ten  horses, 
three  ponies,  twenty-three  pigs,  and  twenty-rive  sheep.  The  stock 
consists  of  the  best  samples  that  could  he  found  in  the  English 
market,  and  are  intended  for  a  tirm  in  Illinois  for  breeding  pur- 
poses. 

The  patent  office  has  received  three  thousand  applications  and 
issued  fifteen  hundred  patents  within  the  last  six  months.  The 
income  of  the  office  for  the  same  time  has  been  over  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  thousand  dollars  ;  and  the  expenses  of  the  office,  in- 
cluding some  improvements  in  the  building,  one  hundred  and 
eight  thousand  dollars. 

An  extensive  iron  smelting  establishment  is  to  be  built  immedi- 
ately, on  a  lot  of  4000  acres,  adjoining  the  Jackson  iron  mine, 
Lake  Superior.  Two  charcoal  stacks  are  to  be  erected,  and 
twenty  tons  per  day  will  be  manufactured.  The  company  build- 
ing these  works  is  headed  by  William  Pearsall  and  Charles  T. 
Harvey.     They  have  a  capital  of  $123,000. 

A  monument,  purchased  by  the  citizens  of  Portsmouth,  Ya., 
has  been  erected  over  the  grave  of  Rev.  Francis  Devlin,  pastor  of 
the  Catholic  church  there.  This  heroic  minister  fell  a  victim  to 
the  pestilence  of  1855,  and  inscriptions,  perpetuating  the  fact,  are 
engraved  on  the  stone.  The  monument  cost  SHOO,  and  is  twenty 
feet  high. 

One  of  the  greatest  novelties  of  this  progressive  age  was  the 
celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  Independence  within  the  walls  of 
the  Indiana  State  prison  at  Jefrersonviile  on  the  4th.  Speeches, 
toasts,  dances,  foot  races,  and  singing  were  enjoyed  under  proper 
restraints,  and  the  orator  of  the  day  confined  himself  to  his  sub- 
ject and  the  prison  walls. 

A  Paris  letter  says  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  has  ordered  Froment 
Meurice  to  make  him  a  splendid  mirror,  set  in  diamonds  ;  it  will 
cost  above  $100,000,  and  is  destined  to  the  favorite  of  the  harem 
— a  beauty  who  not  only  exhausts  the  immense  allowance  given 
her  by  her  lord,  but  manages  to  run  up  bills  in  Constantinople  to 
the  amount  of  half  a  million  of  dollars  yearly. 

M.  Lequerel  and  M.  Lenorment  of  Paris — both  distinguished 
as  chemists — have  recently  produced  detonating  powder  by  dis- 
solving loaf  sugar  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  drying  the 
product.  It  is  stated  to  be  as  explosive  as  gun-cotton,  but  is  not 
suitable  for  muskets  or  rifles  on  account  of  its  great  rusting  or 
oxydizing  qualities. 

A  shopkeeper  of  Vienna  lately  put  up  in  his  window  a  notice 
declaring  that  "  the  proprietor  of  "the  establishment  wished  to  en- 
ter into  the  marriage  state  with  a  well-conducted  young  woman  or 
a  young  widow."  Since  then,  some  of  the  local  journals  state,  it 
is  quite  inconceivable  what  a  number  of  women  of  every  age 
enter  the  shop  to  make  purchases,  but  the  would-be  Benedict  has 
not  yet  made  his  choice. 

At  Stockton,  California,  enormous  wagons,  costing  S900  or 
S1000,  are  built  to  run  between  that  place  and  the  mines,  the  iron 
work  of  which  is  of  the  best  Norway  iron,  and  polished  like  the 
work  of  a  fire  engine.  A  load  of  27,800  pounds  was  recently  car- 
ried in  one  of  them  from  Stocknon  to  Mariposa ;  another  of  bar- 
ley, weighing  19,700  pounds,  was  brought  into  Stockton  ;  and  a 
third,  of  goods  to  the  mines,  weighing  18,100  pounds. 

Tables  have  been  published  of  the  births,  deaths  and  marriages, 
in  a  single  year,  in  England  and  Wales,  of  some  of  the  more 
numerous  ot  those  English  families  whose  surnames  are  derived 
from  occupation.  It  appears  from  these  statistics,  which  are  reli- 
able, that  every  year  5588  Smiths  are  bora,  4044  Smiths  die,  and 
8005  Smiths,  determined  to  preserve  the  Smith  family  from  ex- 
tinction, do  marry. 

George  Peabody,  the  London  banker,  was  at  Concord,  N.  II. , 
and  at  a  reception,  at  the  residence  of  N.  G.  Upham,  related  an 
incident  which  shows  one  of  the  traits  of  character  to  which  he  is 
indebted  for  success.  Fifty  years  ago,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  he 
had  occasion  to  pass  through  Concord,  on  his  way  to  Vermont. 
He  stopped  all  night  at  the  old  Srickney  Hotel,  where  he  paid  for 
his  lodging  and  breakfast  by  sawing  wood. 

George  Patten,  clerk  in  a  store  in  St.  Louis,  having  applied 
opprobrious  epithets  to  a  seamstress  named  Rebecca  McCord,  liv- 
ing in  another  part  of  the  house  in  which  be  resides,  the  enraged 
needle-woman  gave  him  a  most  energetic  and  effective  cowhiding, 
after  which  Patten  got  a  knife  and  challenged  her  to  renew  the 
conflict,  and  as  she  was  actively  complying,  stabbed  her  near  the 
heart,  it  is  thought  fatally. 


jForcign  items. 

Two  -par-  of  Kew  Zealand   p  I  feet  long  and  34 

indict  in  diameter,  were  lately  landed  al  Portsmouth,  England. 
Neither  of  them  bad  a  single  knot  in  it. 

The  Bar!  of  Mornineton  hai  died  very  luddenly,  but  a  coroner's 
jury  (bond  thai  it  wa-  from  natural  catuei.    The  eeri'a  life  was 

for  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  Sterling. 
I  very  CUlioUi  par<  hue-ill-  were  lately  -old  at  BUCtion  ill  Pali- ; 

one  being  a  receipt  to  the  treasurer  of  Louis  XI.,  from  the  1 
tailor,  for  the  sum  of  thirty  sola,  fur  putting  a  new  pair  of  At 

Old    leather   pourpomt  of  hi-,  majesty's,  and  the  other  a  re- 

makcr  for  fifteen  deniers  for  fornisbing 
for  the  king*!  I 
The  Paris  journals  announce  the  death  of  Lady  Howden,  wife 
to  ili-'  Engli  h  ambassador  at  Madrid,  and  formerly  a  prim 

On  'f-t  thai  her  death  w  ,  I  by  tie-  [oat  ol  her 

diamond  arrjed  "it  by  the  Parisian  banker,  Thur- 

n.     She  had  raftered  the  lo  d  and  children  but 

of  her  diamond-,  broke  her  heart. 

,\  monumi  at  to  ■  Captain  Lyons  (son  of  Admi- 

ral Lord  Lyons)  who  was  killed  on  board  the  .Miranda,  which  he 
commanded  in  a  night  attai  I  onstanrioe,  on  the  18th  of 

June,  iH.'tj,  iii  the  late  war  with  Russia,  has  just  Wen  placed  in  the 
south  aisle  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London.   It  consists  of  a  large 

tablet,  on  which  is  carved  the  Miranda  attacking  the  battery. 


....  Difficulty  of  attainment  is  commonly  proportioned  to 
excellency  of  object. — Loron. 

....  The  true  end  of  freedom  is  to  develop  manhood  and 
womanhood,   not   to  make    authors,  in  talesmen. — 

Mann. 

Mighty  is  envy,  always,  and  mighty  ignorance ;  hut  you 

become  aware  of  their  trulv  Titanic  grandeur  only  when  you  at- 
tempt to  touch  their  owner's  pockets. — Ki 

....  Women,  in  their  most  exalted  state,  are  not  so  difficult  to 
win  as  they  arc  sometime-  imagined  to  be  ;  it  unfortunately  hap- 
pens that  the  best  men  think  them  the  most  BO. — Mackenzie. 

....  Recreation  is  a  second  creation,  when  weariness  has  al- 
most annihilated  one's  spirits.  It  is  the  breathing  of  the  soul, 
which  otherwise  would  be  stifled  with  continual  business. — Jar  vis. 
. . .  The  greatest  pleasure  of  life  is  love ;  the  greatest  treasure 
is  contentment ;  the  greatest  possession  is  health  ;  the  gr 
case  is  sleep;  and  the  greatest  medicine  is  a  true  friend. — Sr> 
William  Temple. 

Beauty  gains  little,  and  homeliness  and   deformity  lose 

much,  by  gaudy  attire.  Lysandcr  knew  this  was  in  part  true,  and 
refused  the  rich  garments  that  the  tyrant  Dionysius  proffered  to 
his  daughters,  saying  "  that  they  were  fit  only  to  make  uuhappy 
faces  more  remarkable." — Zimmerman. 


Jofcer's  Uuigct. 

The  woman  who  burst  into  tears  has  been  hooped. 

When  does  a  man  love  his  favored  rival ;  When  he  loves  a 
flirt  whose  beloved  object  is  herself. 

The  man  who  made  an  impression  on  the  heart  of  a  coquette, 
has  taken  out  a  patent  for  stone-cutting. 

Dobbs  says  the  difference  between  pirates  and  poets  is  not  so 
great  as  some  people  imagine.  Pirates  are  great  believers  in  ro- 
mance, while  writers  of  romance  are  strong  believers  ju  piracy. 

That  was  a  very  pretty  conceit  of  a  romantic  husband  and  father 
whose  name  was  Rose,  who  named  his  daughter  "  Wild,"  so  that 
she  grew  up  under  the  appellation  of  "  Wild  Rose."  But  the  ro- 
mance ot"  the  name  was  sadly  spoiled  in  a  few  years,  for  she  mar- 
ried a  man  by  the  name  of  "Bull." 

"  Yon  mustn't  say  your  prayers  to-night,  cliild,"  said  a  mother 
to  her  little  girl  of  lour  years,  who  had  been  somewhat  refractory 
for  a  time  previous  to  putting  her  to  bed.  "  Well,"  said  the  tiny 
sinner,  "  if  when  I  die  and  go  to  heaven,  God  asks  me  why  I 
didn't  say  my  prayers  to-night,  I  shall  tell  Him  you  wouldn't 
let  me !" 

A  Thibodaux,  La.,  paper  says  that  the  people  in  that  vicinity 
complain  much  from  a  want  of  sleep,  caused  by  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  cane  and  corn  crops,  keeping  up  such  a  noise  and  con- 
fusion as  to  render  the  closing  of  the  eyes  the  next  thing  to  an 
impossibility.  The  health  of  the  country  is  very  distressing — to 
doctors. 

THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 

THE   FAVORITE  WEEKLY   MISCELLANEOUS   JOURNAL. 

DESIGNED  E0R  THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

This  long  established  and  well  known  weekly  paper,  after  eleven  years  of 
unequalled  prosperity  and  popularity,  has  become  a  "household  word  :"  from 
Maine  to  California,  gladdening  the  fireside  of  rich  and  poor,  in  town  and 
country,  all  over  the  wide  extent  of  the  United  States.  It  should  be  a  weekly 
visitor  to  every  American  home,  because 

0=  It  is  just  such  a  paper  as  any  father,  brother,  or  friend  would  intro- 
duce to  the  family  circle. 

fcjr'  It  is  printed  on  the  finest  satin-surfaced  paper,  with  new  type,  and  in 
a  neat  and  beautiful  style. 

tfy=~  It  is  of  the  mammoth  size,  yet  contains  no  advertisements  in  its  eight 
super  rova!  pages. 

Q3=*  It  is  devoted  to  news,  tales,  poems,  stories  of  the  sea,  discoveries,  mis- 
cellaoy.  wit  and  humor. 

C^p"  It  is  carefully  edited  by  M.  SI.  Eallou,  who  has  sixteen  years  of  edito- 
rial experience  in  Boston. 

[£7=  It  contains  in  its  large,  well  filled  and  deeply  interesting  pages  not 
one  vulgar  word  or  line. 

%y-  It  numbers  among  its  regular  contributors  the  best  male  and  female 
writers  in  the  country. 

[£7=*  Its  tales,  while  they  absorb  the  reader,  cultivate  a  taste  for  all  that  is 
good  and  beautiful  in  humanity. 

\^y=-  It  is  acknowledged  that  the  good  influence  of  such  a  paper  in  the  home 
circle  is  almost  incalculable. 

KU=-  Its  suggestive  pages  provoke  in  the  young  an  inquiring  spirit,  and  add 
to  their  store  of  knowledge. 

0s*  Its  columns  are  free  from  politics  and  all  jarring  topics,  its  object  be- 
ing to  make  home  happy. 

[£7=*  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  it  has  for  years  been  so  popular  a  favorite 
throughout  the  country. 
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W ASHING  FOR  GOLD  IN  BRAZIL. 

Tho  lnr.ce  picture  on  this  page  will  convoy  to  our  readers  a  very 
accurate  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  gold  is  obtained  in  Brazil 
by  washing.  Tho  scene  of  the  process  is  a  very  romantic  one,  a 
wild  gorge  in  the  mountain,  through  which  a  headlong  torrent  pur- 
sues its  foaming  path,  bearing  down  with  it  tho  alluvial  deposits 
which  are  rich  with  tho  precious  sands  and  particles  of  ore.  Va- 
rious ligures  enliven  this  busy  scene,  some  of  them  bearing  down 
the  steep  rocky  paths  vessels  containing  the  metal  to  be  carefully 
washed  and  examined  until  not  the  slightest  particle  of  ore  es- 
capes. In  the  foreground  are  two  men  beating  a  sheepskin  which 
has  been  saturated  in  the  turbid  water  and  dried,  the  gold  dust 
adhering  to  it,  being  then  detached  by  repeated  strokes.— Gold  is 
much  more  common  in  alluvial  grounds  than  among  the  primitive 
ami  pyrogencous  rocks.  It  is 
found  disseminated  under  the 
form  of  spangles,  in  the  sili- 
cious,  argillaceous  and  ferru- 
ginous sands  of  certain  plains 
and  rivers,  especially  in  their 
receiving  angles,  at  the  sea- 
son of  low  water,  and  after 
storms  and  temporary  floods. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
gold  found  in  the  beds  of  riv- 
ers had  been  torn  out  by  the 
waters  from  the  veins  and 
primitive  rocks  which  they 
traverse.  Some  have  even 
searched,  but  in  vain,  at  the 
source  of  auriferous  streams 
for  the  native  bed  of  this 
precious  metal.  The  gold  in 
them  belongs,  however,  to  the 
grounds  washed  by  the  wa- 
ters as  they  glide  along.  This 
opinion,  suggested  at  first  by 
Delius,  and  supported  by  De- 
born,  Guettard,  Robitant,  Bal- 
bo,  etc.,  is  founded  upon  just 
observations.  1.  The  soil  of 
these  plains  contains  frequent- 
ly, at  a  certain  depth,  and  in 
several  spots,  spangles  of  gold, 
separable  by  washing.  2.  The 
beds  of  the  auriferous  rivers 
and  streamlets  contain  more 
gold  after  storms  of  rain  upon 
the  plains  than  in  any  other 
circumstances.  3.  It  happens 
almost  always  that  gold  is 
found  among  the  sands  of 
rivers  only  in  a  very  circum- 
scribed space ;  on  ascending 
these  rivers  their  sands  cease 
to  afford  gold ;  though  did  this 
metal  come  from  the  rocks 
above,  it  should  be  found 
more  abundantly  near  the 
source  of  the  rivers.  Thus  it 
is  known  that  the  Oreo,  in 
Europe,  contains  no  gold  ex- 
cept from  Pont  to  its  junction 
with  the  Po.  The  Ticino  af- 
fords gold  only  below  the  La- 
go  Maggiore,  and  consequent- 
ly farfrom  the  primitive  moun- 
tains, after  traversing  a  lake, 
where  its  course  is  slackened, 
and  into  which  whatever  is 
carried  down  from  the  moun- 
tains must  have  been  deposit- 
ed. The  Rhine  gives  more 
gold  near  Strasburgtlian  near 
Basle,  though  the  latter  is 
much  nearer  the  mountains. 
The  sands  of  the  Danube  ilo 
not  contain  a  grain  of  gold, 
while  the  river  runs  in  a  moun- 
tainous region  ;  that  is,  from 
the  bishopriek  of  Passuu  to 
Efferding;  but  its  sands  be- 
come auriferous  in  the  plains 
below.  The  same  thing  is 
true  of  the  Ems ;  the  sands  of 
the  upper  portion  of  this  riv- 
er, as  it  flows  among  the 
mountains  of  Styria,  include 
no  gold;  but  from  its  entrance 
into  the  plain  of  Steyer  till 
its  embouchure  in  the  Dan- 
ube, its  sands  become  aurifer- 
ous, and  are  even  rich  enough 
to  be  washed  with  profit.  The 
greater  part  of  the  auriferous 
sands  in  Europe,  Asi:i,  Afri- 
ca, and  America,  arc  black 
or  red,  and  consequently  fer- 
ruginous; a  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance in  the  geological 
Sosition  of  alluvial  gold.  M. 
fapione  supposes  that  the 
gold  of  these  ferruginous 
grounds  is  due  to  the  de- 
composition of  auriferous  py- 
rites. The  auriferous  sands 
occurring  in  Hungary  alino-^i 
always  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  beds  of  lignites,  and  the 
petrified  wood  covered  with 
gold  grains,  found  buried  to 
the  depth  of  55  yards  in  clay, 
in  the  mine  of  Vorospatak, 

near  Abrabanya  in  Transylvania,  might  lead  us  to  presume  that 
the  epoch  of  the  formation  of  the  auriferous  alluvia  is  not  remote 
from  that  of  the  lignites.  The  same  association  of  gold  ore  and 
fossil  wood  occur  in  South  America,  at  Moco.  Near  the  village 
of  Lloro,  have  been  discovered,  at  a  depth  of  twenty  feet,  large 
trunks  of  petrified  trees,  surrounded  with  fragments  of  trap  rocks, 
interspersed  with  spangles  of  gold  and  platinum.  But  the  alluvial 
soil  affords  likewise  all  the  characters  of  the  basaltic  rocks  ;  thus, 
in  France,  the  CCzc  and  the  Gardon,  auriferous  rivers,  where  they 
afford  most  gold,  flow  over  ground  apparently  derived  from  the 
destruction  of  the  trap  rocks  which  occur  in  situ  higher  up  the 
country.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  gold  of  alluvial  forma- 
tion is  purer  than  that  extracted  from  rocks.  Tho  gold  of  Brazil 
u  remarkably  pure. 


RAILROADS  IN  EGY1T. 

A  correspondent  of  tho  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  writing 
from  Cairo,  thus  describes  tho  railroad  from  Alexandria  to  the 
Red  Sea ; — "A  peculiarity  is  seen  in  the  construction  of  this  rail- 
road. I  observed  no  sleepers  except  near  the  depot,  instead  of 
which,  as  the  country  could  not  furnish  the  timber,  a  strong,  hol- 
low iron  apparatus  is  cast,  which  is  firmly  fastened  in  the  earth  by 
sinking  the  open  end,  while  the  rails  rest  upon  notches  cast  in  the 
exterior  of  the  other  end.  These,  with  small  iron  bars  crossing 
the  track,  keep  the  rails  fast.  The  railroad  is  130  miles  long,  and 
is  being  extended  to  Suez,  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  will  be  opened  the 
entire  distance  before  the  close  of  the  year.  The  whole  was  built 
by  an  English  company,  and  then  sold  to  tho  viceroy.  The  electric 
telegraph,  extended  to  Suez,  is  proposed  to  be  continued  to  India." 


ON  MOUNT  SINAI. 

In  about  an  hour  and  a  half  from  the  time  we  left  tho  convent, 
wc  reached  the  top,  the  "gray  top"  of  Sinai,  for  while  the  great 
body  of  the  mountain  is  of  red  granite,  this  is  of  gray.  "Whether 
from  decay  or  the  peculiarity  of  the  original  formation,  I  do  not 
know,  the  granite  appeared  laminated  on  the  top,  so  that  we  were 
able  to  split  off  some  slices  with  the  help  of  our  hammers,  of  per- 
haps an  inch  in  thickness.  With  these  exfoliated  fragments 
we  filled  our  bags  or  pockets,  thinking  it  worth  while  to  carry 
homo  with  us  specimens  of  the  mountain  that  "  burned  with  fire, 
and  on  which  Jehovah  himself  descended.  The  wind  was  strong 
and  the  air  cold,  so  we  took  shelter  under  the  wall  at  the  entrance 
to  one  of  the  chapels.  I  had  taken  with  me  "  the  ten  command- 
ments," in  the  original,  on  a  large  sheet,  and  spreading  it  out,  I 
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HOW  TO  BE  UNDISTURBED. 

Reuchlin,  an  Austrian  sage,  was  once  detained  at  an  inn  when 
it  was  raining  very  heavily,  and,  of  course,  had  a  book  with  him. 
The  rain  had  driven  into  the  common  room  a  large  number  of  per- 
sons, who  were  making  a  great  noise.  To  quiet  them,  Reuchlin 
called  for  a  piece  of  chalk,  and  drew  with  it  a  circle  on  the  table 
before  which  he  was  sitting;  within  the  circle  he  then  drew  a  cross, 
on  the  right  side  of  which  he  placed,  with  great  solemnity,  a  cup  of 
water,  on  the  left  he  stuck  a  knife  upright ;  then  placing  the  book — 
a  Hebrew  one — within  the  mysterious  circle,  he  began  to  read,  and 
the  spectators  who  had  gathered  around  him,  with  their  mouths 
agape,  patiently  waited  for  the  consequence  of  the  conjuration.  The 
result  was,  that  he  finished  the  chapter  he  was  reading  without 
being  disturbed  even  by  a  whisper. — Boston  Post. 


read  over  the  law,  upon  the  summit  of  that  mountain  where  it  had 
been  given  three  thousand  five  hundred  years  before.  The  cold* 
and  the  driving  wind  were  considerable  hindrances,  and  more  than 
once  my  tables  of  the  law  were  on  the  point  of  being  torn  in  pieces 
and  carried  away,  but  I  accomplished  my  purpose.  Tho  day  was 
not  clear;  mists  were  arising  in  the  horizon,  so  that  we  did  not 
see  afar  off.  But  we  saw  the  "great  and  terrible  wilderness"  around 
us,  and  it  was  a  vision  of  more  utter  barrenness  and  desolation 
than  we  bad  ever  before  seen  or  fancied.  Monstrous  and  misshapen 
cliffs,  rising  tier  above  tier,  and  surmounted  here  and  there  by  some 
spire-like  summit— serrated  for  miles  into  ragged  grandeur,  and 
grooved  from  head  to  foot  by  the- winter  torrents  that  had  swept 
down  like  bursting  water-spouts,  tearing  and  cutting  into  the  very 
veins  of  the  fiery  rock. — Journey  from  Cairo  to  Beersheba. 


M.  M.  BALLOU,  {winter  strket. 
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PIERRE-.JEAN  DE  BERANGER, 

TUB  FRENCH  LYRIC  POET. 

All  Paris  is  mourningfor  her  favorite  lyric  poet,  Be'ranger,  whose 
death  was  anticipated  from  tho  failing  state  of  his  health,  but 
which,  when  it  occurred  at  the  close  of  July,  produced  throughout 
Franco  the  profoundest  sensation  of  grief.  But  for  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  French  government,  Be'ranger  would  have  had  a  fune- 
ral worthy  of  the  national  poet.  We  should  have  seen  tho  groat 
men  of  genius — a  few  of  whom,  such  as  Laraartino,  have  not  been 
driven  from  the* soil  of  France — standing  at  his  grave,  mingled 
with  misses  of  tho  people,  of  whom  he  was,  and  to  whose  hearts, 
as  sympathizing  with  their  loves,  joys,  sorrows  and  aspirations,  he 
was  Inexpressibly  dear.  Bat  tho  government  took  tho  funeral  in 
hand,  issued  a  proclamation,  iu  which  the  hour  of  the  funeral  was 
not  named,  and  kept  tho  people  aloof  by  thousands  of  bayonets — 
and  all  this  with  the  hypocritical  pretence  of  doing  honor  to  the 
illustrious  dead.  But  let  that  pass;  it  is  enough  to  know  that 
Bur  m^er  sleeps  not  "  unwept,  unhonored  and  unsung."  We  pub- 
lish his  portrait  on  this  page.drawn  expressly  for  the  Pictorial, from 
an  authentic  sketch  executed  in  Paris,  and  taken  during  the  tatter 
part  of  his  life.  Pierre-Jean  de  Be'ranger  was  born  at  Paris,  Au- 
gust 19,  1780,  in  the  house  of  his  grandfather.  His  father  seera3 
to  have  been  a  careless,  roving  sort  of  man,  very  proud  of  the  pre- 
fix of  (le  to  his  nanii,  and  constantly  aspiring  to  rise  above  his 
condition.  Be'ranger,  on  the  contrary,  despised  social  distinction, 
and  always  boasted  of  the  humility  of  his  origin.  Not  to  his 
father,  but  to  his  maternal  and  paternal  grandparents,  he  owed  his 
first  principles  and  first  impulses.  He  remained  at  Paris,  Rue 
Montorguetl,  until  he  was  nine  years  old,  and  witnessed  the  taking 
of  the  B  istille,  the  memory  of  which  he  celebrated,  forty  years 
afterwards,  in  the  prison  of  La  Force. 
Shortly  after  this  memorable  day,  he 
left  Paris  for  Peronne,  where  he  was 
confided  to  an  aunt  by  the  father's 
side,  who  kept  an  inn  there.  This  ex- 
cellent woman  took  the  best  care  of 
young  Be'ranger,  and  it  was  under  her 
guidance  that  he  read  Telemachus, 
and  a  few  volumes  of  Racine  and  Vol- 
taire. To  the  verses  of  the  most  reli- 
gious of  the  French  poets,  and  the 
most  mocking  of  the  irgnch  philoso- 
phers, his  aunt,  who  was  good  and 
pious,  added  moral  and  religious  coun- 
sels, impressed  with  fervor  and  sin- 
cerity. At  fourteen  years  he  entered 
the  printing-office  of  M.  Laisne',  as  an 
apprentice.  But  the  school  which  con- 
tributed most  to  the  development  of 
his  intelligence  and  moral  sentiments, 
was  the  primary  school,  founded  at 
PcYonne  by  M.  Ballue  de  Bellanglise, 
formerly  a  deputy  to  the  legislative 
assembly.  The  school  was  modelled 
according  to  the  ideas  of  Rousseau, 
and  presented  at  once  the  image  of  a 
club  and  a  camp.  The  children  wore 
a  military  uniform,  and  at  each  public 
event,  they  appointed  deputations, 
voted  addresses,  and  wrote  letters  to 
citizen  Robespierre,  or  to  citizen  Tal- 
lien.  Young  Be'ranger  was  the  orator 
and  penman  of  this  assembly.  These 
exercises,  by  awakening  his  tastes, 
forming  his  style,  and  extending  his 
ideas  of  history  and  geography,  had 
moreover  the  advantage  of  leading  his 
mind  to  the  study  of  public  affairs,  and 
wedding  his  young  heart  to  his  coun- 
try. But  Latin  was  not  taught  in  this 
school,  nor  was  Be'ranger  ever  in  after 
life  able  to  read  the  classic  authors  in 
the  original,  though  he  studied  them 
through  the  medium  of  translation, 
and  was  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  returned  to 
Paris ;  aud  at  eighteen  wrote  a  come- 
dy, which  he  destroyed,  and  renounced 
the  idea  of  writing  "for  the  stage.  His 
next  literary  project  was  the  composi- 
tion of  an  epic  poem,  of  which  Clovis 
was  to  be  the  hero,  and  which  was  to 
occupy  him  for  many  years.  About 
this  time,  however,  commenced  a 
struggle  with  poverty,  which  lasted 
some  years,  but  which  was  cheerfully 
maintained ;  and  to  this  period  Be'ran- 


ger ever  looked  back  as  comprising  some  of  the  happiest  days  of 
his  existence.  In  one  of  his  letters,  he  says,  "In  only  speaking  of 
thU  smiling  epoch  of  my  life,  when,  without  support,  without  the 
certainty  of  food,  without  instruction,  I  dreamed  of  a  future  with- 
out neglecting  the  pleasures  of  the  present,  my  eyes  are  moistened 
with  tears."  These  wore  tho  days  of  the  "attic,"  of  joyous 
friends,  of  turning  the  "old  coat,"  the  aurora  of  the  reijrn  of  Li- 
sette — h\fid*ie  et  tendre  comme  ftftnon,  el  aimee  com  me  die.  "At 
length,"  says  Mr.  Young,  who  has  translated  many  of  Be*ran- 
ger's  songs  as  well  as  they  can  be  translated,  "in  1803,  assistance 
came  to  him  from  a  quarter  in  which  he  sought  it,  indeed,  but 
without  much  expectation  of  success.  Without  introduction  or 
recommendation  of  any  sort,  and  through  the  unpromising  medium 
of  the  post,  he  forwarded  to  Napoleon's  brother  Lucien,  some 
specimens  of  his  poetical  compositions.  His  pride  revolted  at  the 
idea  of  seeking  patronage,  and  he  tells  us  that  he  took  no  pains  in 
the  letter  to  conceal  the  fact.  But  Lucien  Bonaparte  at  the  same 
tioia  appreciated  tho  young  applicant's  feelings,  and  with  sagacious 
judgment  saw  that  he  had  to  do  with  no  ordinary  poetaster.  He 
summoned  him  to  his  presence;  he  aided  and  counselled  the  future 
bard  of  his  country.  And  who  shall  say  that  his  prompt  and  kind 
patronage  did  not  save  Be'ranger' s  genius  from  being  absolutely 
crushed  out  of  him  by  anxiety  and  want?"  One  of  the  great 
charms  of  even  Beranger's  earliest  effusions  is  their  simplicity, 
contrasting  with  the  rich  embroidery  that  overloads  so  many  of 
the  productions  of  the  French  muse.  A  poet,  a  member  of  the 
Academy,  to  whom  Be'ranger,  then  unknown  to  fame,  was  speak- 
ing of  his  idyls,  and  the  care  he  took  to  call  each  object  by  its 
name,  without  the  help  of  fable,  objected  to  it,  and  said,  "But, 
my  dear  sir,  the  sea,  for  instance! — the  sea!     How  will  you  ex- 
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press  it?" — "I  shall  simply  say  the  tea." — "What!  Have  you 
had  the  heart  to  banish  Neptune,  Tethys,  Amplutritc,  Nc  re  us,  and 
all  that?" — "Everything."  The  academician  was  incredulous. 
How  could  he  admit  the  possibility  of  composing  a  modern  poem 
without  the  help  of  the  gods  of  antiquity  '.  For  two  years  (1805- 
1806),  Be'ranger  was  engaged  in  compiling  the  "  Annale-  du  Mu- 
se'e,"  a  work  descriptive  of  the  pictures  in  the  great  national  col- 
lection, and  containing  biographical  notices  of  the  artists.  Re- 
lieved from  the  pressure  of  absolute  necessity,  and  placed  in  com- 
parative ease,  Be'ranger  "gave  full  play  to  his  robust  genius,  his 
clear  intelligence,  his  quick  perception,  his  glowing  fancy,  his  sur- 
prising mastery  of  rhythm.  In  short,  to  that  engrafting  of  rare 
talent  upon  a  noble  spirit,  which  lias  made  him  the  first  of  lyrical 
poets — first  in  merit,  first  in  success."  Through  the  services  of  a 
friend,  Be'ranger  obtained  a  clerkship  in  the  nuiver.-ity.  which  he 
held  for  twelve  years.  His  first  collection  of  poems  was  printed 
in  1815,  a  period*  of  universal  gloom.  In  this  period,  which  has 
been  termed  the  "  White  Terror" — fur  the  severities  of  the  follow- 
ers of  the  white  standard,  in  some  instances,  revived  the  atrocities 
committed  under  the  red  flag  of  the  revolution — Be'ranger  spared 
not  in  his  satires  the  men  who  were  invested  with  power.  The 
freedom  of  his  attacks  on  the  priests,  the  ministers,  and  the  court, 
drew  down  the  vengeance  of  the  government;  he  was  deprived  of 
his  post,  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  five  hundred  francs,  and  to  three 
months'  imprisonment.  The  patriot  was  thus  made  a  martyr,  and 
the  idol  of  the  people.  He  was  heavily  fined  and  imprisoned1 
under  Charles  X.  His  patriotism  was  of  the  purest  and  noblest 
character.  He  labored  heart  and  soul  for  the  regeneration  of  the 
French  government,  but  when  the  revolution  of  July,  to  which  his 
songs  had  so  largely  contributed,  had  been  consummated,  he  re- 
fused office  and  pension  from  the  citi- 
zen-king. He  also  refused  to  profit  in 
any  shape  by  the  revolution  of  1848. 
And  all  through  his  life  he  kept  aloof 
from  party  entanglements.  He  hesi- 
tated not  to  satirize  the  emperor  Napo- 
leon the  Great.  This  was  in  all  the 
pride  and  plenitude  of  his  power,  but 
in  the  hour  of  his  misfortunes,  the 
heart  of  Be'ranger  poured  out  its  sym- 
pathies ;  and  Waterloo  was  almost 
avenged  by  the  bitter  invectives  which 
the  poet  hurled  at  the  handed  despots, 
who  had  achieved  the  overthrow  of 
France.  A  French  writer  says : — 
"  They  were  always  trying  to  make  a 
politician  out  of  Be'ranger,  but  he  | 
would  never  be  one.  He  was  a  favor- 
ite with  all  the  governments,  and  inde- 
pendent of  all  parties.  Liberal  under 
the  restoration,  a  republican  under  the 
government  of  July,  moderate  under 
the  republic,  he  has  passed  a  peaceful 
life,  unswayed  by  ambition  or  enthusi- 
asm. The  politics  of  Beranger,  I  should 
say,  have  always  consisted  in  keeping 
clear  of  politics.  In  1S33,  he  said, 
'  tliat  the  slanderers  declared  that  he 
did  this  from  virtue/  but  the  truth  was 
he  did  it  from  laziness.  In  resigning 
his  seat  in  the  Constitutional  Assembly 
of  1848,  he  wrote  :  '  It  is  not  the  vow 
of  a  philosopher,  much  less  of  a  sage; 
it  is  the  vow  of  an  old  rhymer,  who 
thought  if  he  lost,  amid  the  clamor  of 
public  affairs,  his  independence  of  soul, 
he  should  survive  the  only  blessing  of 
which  he  was  ever  ambitious.'  In 
spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  Be'ranger  to 
avoid  caresses  and  the  conflict  of  opin- 
ion, he  has  always  stood  as  the  most 
popular  type  of  the  republican  party  in 
France.  This  is  due  to  his  steady 
fame,  his  independence,  his  poverty, 
and  his  political  integrity,  which  were 
always  above  suspicion.  They  might 
attack  his  skepticism,  or  even  his  lite- 
rary genius  ;  but  his  private  character 
is  above  all  criticism."  The  latter 
days  of  Be'ranger  glided  tranquilly 
away,  gilded  by  the  sunlight  of  friend- 
ship", by  the  love  of  his  countrymen, 
and  the  fame  that  crowns  the  brow  of 
the  true  poet.  In  his  last  days  his  door 
was  besieged  by  sympathetic  friends ; 
and  the  empress  of  France  sent  a  spe- 
cial messenger  to  testify  her  warm  in- 
terest in  the  poet  of  the  people. 
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CHAPTER  VIL— [continued.] 

"  Is  it  possible  that  fear  can  enter  into  your  calculations,  uncle  ?" 
asked  Joaquin,  impetuously,  in  reply. 

The  Leopard,  his  heart  almost  bursting'  with 'rage,  controlled 
himself,  however,  and  continued  in  a  gentle  voice  : 

•'  You  rely  a  great  deal  on  the  fact  that  you  arc  my  brother's 
son  ;  but  do  not  forget  our  rules  give  me  the  right  to  chastise  dis- 
obedience. Am  I  to  answer  for  my  conduct  to  you  ?  You  see, 
Joaquin,"  continued  the  Leopard,  after  a  moment,  "  the  Spaniards 
have  spread  this  snare  for  a  purpose  easy  to  be  understood.  They 
wish  to  make  us  all  prisoners,  in  order  to  prove  to  the  English  it 
is  useless  for  them  to  hope  to  be  liberated  by  the  Brothers  of  the 
Coast.  If  we  kill  them,  or  if  we  deliver  ourselves  up,  we  shall 
equally  fail  in  our  mission.  It  would  be  better  to  parley  a  little, 
and  make  use  of  a  ruse,  in  order  to  escape  them.  If,  in  restoring 
them  their  booty,  and  making  them  believe  that  we  are  in  despair, 
we  obtain  honorable  conditions — " 

"  Honorable !  a  retreat !"  said  Joaquin,  bitterly. 

"Now,  will  you  obey  your  chief?"  interrupted  the  buccaneer. 

Joaquin  hesitatingly  retired.  The  Leopard  and  the  recruit  looked 
at  each  other.  The  latter  extended  his  hand  with  much  emotion 
to  the  prudent  buccaneer,  saying  : 

"My  old  friend,  make  every  possible  sacrifice  to  avoid  a  com- 
bat; but  if  it  must  needs  come  to  that  extremity,  my  hand  knows 
the  weight  of  a  sword,  and  you  will  find  me  by  your  side." 

"  I  hope  we  shall  not  be  reduced  to  that  strait,"  replied  the  buc- 
caneer. "But  I  hear  the  war  strain  of  our  brothers.  Let  us  be 
seated,  and  remain  as  calm  as  if  we  were  assisting  at  a  great 
council  at  the  Port  de  la  Paix." 

He  lighted  his  cigar;  the  recruit  did  the  same,  and  they  both 
reclined  on  their  mats,  with  the  gravity  of  pachas  surrounded  by 
their  court. 

In  a  few  moments,  Joaquin  Montbars  entered  the  tent,  pre- 
ceded by  an  alferez  (ensign),  and  our  old  acquaintance,  Pray 
Eusebio  Carral.  The  former  had  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his 
sword  ;  the  latter  held  bis  beads  in  his  grasp.  Both  of  them  car- 
ried their  heads  high.  The  buccaneer  regarded  them  with  indif- 
ference, and  between  two  puffs  of  smoke,  asked  Joaquin,  laconi- 
cally: "  Why  do  you  bring  these  prisoners  here?" 

At  this  singular  commencement,  Pray  Eusebio  regarded  his 
companion  uneasily.  But  the  alferez,  bursting  into  a  hoarse 
laugh,  cried : 

"  Prisoners  !  ah,  but  it  is  you,  jail-bird,  who  are  our  prisoner  !" 

"What  does  the  fool  mean,  Joaquin?"  said  the  buccaneer, 
shrugging  his  shoulders. 

"  The  fool,"  replied  the  alferez,  haughtily,  "  declares  to  you 
that  he  speaks  in  the  name  of  Don  Christoval  de  Figuera,  who 
now  surrounds  you  with  four  hundred  lanceros,  ready  to  extermi- 
nate all  you  bandits,  even  to  the  last  one,  if  you  do  not  accept 
his  conditions." 

The  Leopard  made  a  sign  to  Joaquin  to  raise  the  canvass  of  the 
tent  and  call  his  companions.  The  buccaneers  entered  silently. 
When  the  Leopard  saw  all  these  swarthy  and  bronzed  faces  turned 
eagerly  towards  him,  irritated  by  the  sight  of  the  Spaniards,  to 
then:  great  surprise,  he  calmly  asked  : 

"And  might  we  know,  senor  alferez,  what  are  your  conditions  ?" 

The  alferez  himself  could  not  conceal  his  astonishment,  and 
looked  earnestly  at  the  buccaneer  before  answering: 

"  You  must  first  of  all  disgorge  all  the  booty  you  have  stolen 
since  you  quitted  the  Port  de  la  Paix." 

There  was  a  profound  silence. 

"Poor  booty!"  replied  the  Leopard.  "We  restore  it  to  you 
willingly,  for  it  only  encumbers  our  march." 

The  buccaneers  looked  at  each  other,  then,  almost  without 
breathing,  they  listened  with  increased  anxiety.  Joaquin  felt  the 
blush  of  shame  mantle  in  his  face. 

"What  does  the  booty  consist  of?"  returned  the  alferez,  in  a 
singular  tone  of  voice. 

"  Cochineal,  juhvp,  and  indigo,  I  think,"  replied  the  Leopard, 
carelessly. 

"Is  that  all  ?"  asked  the  alferez. 

"  That  is  all,"  replied  the  buccaneer. 

"Y'ou  lie!"  said  the  Spaniard,  in  a  hoarse  voice  which  did  not 
appear  entirely  unknown  to  Joaquin, 

"Ah,  I  lie!"  cried  the  Leopard,  turning  pale  and  seizing  his  gun 
with  a  trembling  hand,  whilst  a  gleam  of  rage  shot  from  his  eyes. 

Pray  Eusebio  fell  back  in  terror.  But  turning  round,  the  buc- 
caneer saw  the  unmoved  face  of  his  recruit.  Ho  let  his  musket 
fall  from  his  hands,  closed  his  eyelids  over  his  two  inflamed  eyes, 
and  then  with  a  peculiar  smile  he  returned  in  a  gentle  voice  ; 

"  All,  I  lie !  No  living  man  can  boast  of  having  said  that  be- 
fore you,  young  beard." 

The  Brothers  of  the  Coast  regarded  each  other  in  a  perfect  state 
of  wonder.  The  monk  became  uneasy,  and  looked  behind  him. 
1?ue  alferez  kept  his  haughty  bearing.  The  circle  of  buccaneers 
(jrew  closer  around  them.     Sqme  hunting-knives  were  half  drawn 


from  their  sheaths.  The  Leopard  returned,  in  an  almost  jovial 
tone:  "  And  will  your  lordship  explain  to  me  in  what  I  have  lied  V 
"  In  your  account,  you  have  forgotten  the  three  hundred  pigs  of 
metal,  virtuous  chief,"  replied  the  alferez,  in  the  same  tone  of 
voice  which  had  struck  Joaquin  before. 

"  The  pigs  of  metal !"  cried  the  Leopard,  very  much  surprised, 
and  casting  n  piercing  look  on  the  Spaniards.     "Ah,  you  know; 
but  what  would  you  do  with  three  hundred  pigs  of  lead?" 
"  Y'ou  lie  again  !" 

The  buccaneer  trembled  like  a  bull  pierced  in  the  arena  by  a 
burning  arrow. 

"  I  speak  of  three  hundred  pigs  of  silver,"  continued  the  alferez. 
"Of  silver!"  repeated  all  the  adventurers,  whose  cupidity  was 
moved  by  this  strange  news.     "  Impossible  !" 

"  Ah,  my  good  fellows,  your  worthy  chief  has  not  spoken  to  you 
about  this  portion  of  the  booty,  and  yet  he  knew  all  about  it,  for 
I  saw  him  myself  cut  into  one  of  them,  in  older  to  assure  himself 
of  their  value." 

Pray  Eusebio  made  a  sign  for  him  to  hold  his  tongue,  but  it 
was  too  late. 

"You  saw  me?"  cried  the  Leopard,  in  a  voice  of  thunder. 
"Ah,  then  I  am  not  deceived,  wretch!  It  is  you  who  have  be- 
trayed us.  You  are  the  Catalan  guide  ?  Answer !  Are  you  not  ?" 
The  alferez  turned  pale  ;  but  he  replied,  "  Yes." 
"Then,"  said  Joaquin,  in  a  loud  voice,  "you  are  no  longer 
under  the  safeguard  of  your  mission.  Traitors  have  no  rights. 
Ah,  it  is  you  who  have  glided  amongst  us  like  a  reptile  !  It  is 
you  who  have  drank  with  us,  and  sung  the  war-cry  with  us.  A 
spy !  and  yet  you  have  dared  to  enter  the  Leopard's  tent ;  and 
you  believe  you  will  leave  it  with  your  head  erect.  But  do  you 
know  we  are  masters  of  your  life  ?" 

"By  a  single  word,  or  a  single  cry,  I  can  crush  you  by  four 
hundred  Spaniards,"  replied  the  alferez,  proudly. 

"Yes,"  said  Joaquin,  gravely,  "but  not  before  justice  has  been 
done.  A  treason  Like  yours  deserves  no  pity.  Leopard,"  added 
he,  turning  abruptly  towards  the  buccaneer,  "  who  shall  be  this 
man's  executioner?" 

"  No  one,"  replied  the  old  chief,  coldly.  "  Senor  alferez,  the 
three  hundred  pigs  of  silver  are  restored  to  you.     Is  that  all  ?" 

"But,  uncle,"  cried  Joaquin,  who  had  caused  one  of  the  ingots 
to  be  brought  to  him,  and  had  cut  into  it  with  his  hatchet,  "  they 
are  really  massive  silver." 

"  I  know  it,"  said  the  Leopard. 

A  singular  murmuring  was  heard  in  the  buccaneers'  ranks. 
"  Is  that  all  ?"  asked  the  Leopard,  again. 
"No,"  said  the  alferez,  with  a  ferocious  look. 
"  Speak !"  cried  the  old  buccaneer,  his  heart  trembling  with  an 
indefinable  emotion. 

"  Y'ou  only  restore  to  us  our  own  property,  which  we  could  have 
taken  by  force,"  replied  the  alferez.    "  That  does  not  revenge  us." 
"  Y'ou  must  be  punished  for  the  theft,"  added  Fray  Eusebio. 
"  Punished  for  the  theft !  you  are  right,"  stammered  the  Leo- 
pard ;  and  he  felt  his  throat  pressed  as  if  by  a  hand  of  iron,  while 
a  mist  seemed  to  float  before  his  eyes. 

"  Three  of  your  bandits  must  deliver  themselves  up  to  be  exe- 
cuted— one  before  the  English  tents  at  Port  Margot,  the  others 
before  the  hatto  of  La  Raocheria,"  said  Eusebio,  looking  at  Joa- 
quin with  an  evil  eye. 

The  Brothers  of  the  Coast  burst  into  a  violent  peal  of  laughter, 
the  monk's  proposition  appeared  so  supremely  ridiculous.  The 
Leopard  allowed  his  head  to  fall  between  Ins  icy  hands.  The 
recruit  then  leaned  forward,  and  whispered  a  few  words  in  his  ear. 
The  Leopard  raised  his  face,  on  which  was  painted  his  deep  emo- 
tion, and  by  a  gesture  commanded  silence. 

"Will  you  allow  me  to  choose  the  victims?"  said  he  to  the 
alferez,  with  anxiety. 
"  Certainly." 

"  Then  the  condition  is  accepted,"  returned  the  Leopard. 
"  You  can  inform  Don  Christoval  de  Figuera  of  the  fact,  senor." 

The  buccaneers  now  comprehended  the  result  of  their  confi- 
dence in  their  heroic  chief.  They  were  terrified,  bewildered,  but 
silent.  At  length  one  of  them,  Grammont,  pronounced  this  word, 
"Traitor!" 

"  Come  from  the  ranks,  Grammont.  I  forgive  you  the  insult ; 
but  it  deserves  death,"  said  the  Leopard,  coldly.  "Y'ou  shall  be 
delivered  up.  An  honorable  death,  Grammont.  Y'ou  shall  die 
for  your  brothers  !" 

Grammont  crossed  his  arms  on  his  chest  with  apparent  indiffer- 
ence, and  advanced  towards  the  Spaniards  without  a  word.  But 
another  adventurer,  the  famous  Michel  le  Basque,  carried  away 
by  his  southern  blood,  advanced  towards  the  Leopard. 

"  Y'ou  may  deliver  me  up,  also ;  I  consent,"  cried  he ;  "  but 
you  shall  not  hinder  me  from  speaking.  By  what  right  do  you 
sell  our  blood  and  our  lives,  whilst  we  still  have  arms  ?  Do  you 
suppose  we  have  forgotten  how  to  take  aim,  or  that  our  sabres 
tremble  in  our  hands  ?  Is  the  Leopard  afraid  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life?  Would  it  not  be  a  thousand  times  more  commendable 
to  die  like  brothers,  side  by  side,  than  to  purchase  an  ignominious 
safety  by  the  tortures  and  agony  of  our  companions  ?  But  no — 
it  is  impossible.  Confess  that  you  are  only  jesting  with  the  Span- 
iards, and  that  soon  you  will  raise  your  head  and  give  utterance 
to  the  war-cry,  a  signal  for  us  to  rush  on  this  canaille." 

"  Y'es,"  said  the  Leopard,  smiling,  and  stroking  his  long,  uncul- 
tivated beard  with  his  hand,  "  I  am  wrong,  and  you  have  re- 
called me  to  myself,  Michel,  and  no  one  shall  be  able  to  say  that 
I  am  a  coward." 

"  Y'ou  retract,  then  ?"  asked  Pray  Eusebio,  uneasily. 
"No,"   replied  the  buccaneer,  rising.     "Brothers,"  continued 
he,  addressing  the  adventurers,  who  watched  the  scene  as  if  seek- 
ing to  find  out  the  meaning  of  some  hieroglyphic,—"  brothers, 


you  know,  according  to  our  rules,  I  am  your  absolute  master  until 
our  return  to  the  Port  de  la  Paix,  and  I  am  under  no  obligation 
to  render  you  any  account  of  my  conduct.     Is  not  this  true  '." 

"  It  is  true,"  replied  the  whole  troop,  in  a  mournful  voice. 

"But,"  added  he,  "  as  it  is  not  just  the  association  should  lose 
young  and  vigorous  arms,  hearts  full  of  vigor,  when  there  are 
members  who  arc  getting  old  and  worn  out,  it  is  I  who  will  be 
Grammont's  companion." 

Grammont  looked  at  him  with  admiration  painted  in  his  fea- 
tures, while  the  rest  of  the  buccaneers,  with  one  accord,  said,  "No, 
no — he  shall  not  go  !  we  will  not  permit  it  I" 

"  Silence  I"  said  the  Leopard,  rudely. 

They  were  silent.  Then  turning  to  his  nephew,  "  You  will 
take  my  place  as  commander,  Joaquin  Montbars,"  said  he,  regard- 
ing the  young  man's  swarthy  countenance  with  tenderness. 

"  No,"  answered  Joaquin,  "  not  as  commander,  but  I  will  take 
your  place  on  the  gibbet." 

"  You  know  not  what  you  say,"  said  the  Leopard,  taking  his 
hand.  "  Is  it  right  for  the  young  green  oak  to  fall  under  the 
hatchet  before  the  old  trunk  which  is  decayed  and  eaten  away  by 
moss?  What  use  am  I  now,"  added  he,  with  a  melancholy  smile, 
"  if  it  1)0  not  to  die  in  the  open  air,  as  I  have  lived,  the  wild  wan- 
derer in  the  forests  of  Hispaniola?" 

"No,"  murmured  Joaquin  ;  "our  brothers  require  your  expe- 
rience. Y'ou  alone  know  how  to  carry  out  this  expedition  to  the 
end,  and  to  deliver  them  from  their  present  danger." 

"Yes,  yes!"  returned  all  the  troop.  " Every  one  of  us  rather 
than  the  Leopard." 

This  determination  struck  the  old  buccaneer  like  a  thunder-clap. 
He  exchanged  a  look  of  despair  with  his  recruit,  and  striking  his 
forehead,  cried,  "  So  I  cannot  even  die !" 

"  I  am  ready  to  go,"  said  Joaquin.  And  ho  advanced  towards 
the  Spaniards. 

A  profound  silence  reigned  in  the  tent.  The  buccaneer,  who 
had  smiled  at  the  thought  of  sacrificing  himself,  appeared  to  be 
bereft  of  all  motion  and  thought  since  Joaquin  had  made  his  pro- 
position. He  permitted  him  to  withdraw;  but  when  the  young 
man  was  at  the  entrance  of  the  tent,  the  Leopard  raised  his  head 
heavily,  and  regarded  him  with  a  dull  eye,  as  if  ne  were  waking 
from  a  dream,  and  asked,  "Where  are  you  going,  Joaquin?" 

But  his  voice  was  so  soft,  so  broken,  that  Michel  le  Basque 
violently  pressed  the  alferez's  arm,  and  all  the  Brothers  of  tho 
Coast  bent  their  eyes  on  the  ground,  as  if  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives  they  felt  tears  rise  in  them. 

At  this  touching  appeal,  Montbars  stopped,  feeling  his  feet 
nailed  as  it  were  to  the  earth.     The  alferez  smiled. 

"  Ah,  you  arc  afraid,  then  ?  confess  it.  Let  the  old  man  come 
with  us." 

"Goon;  lead  the  way,"  said  Montbars,  proudly,  disdainfully 
shrugging  his  shoulders.  And  he  continued  to  advance.  But 
with  a  single  bound,  the  Leopard  was  by  his  side. 

"  You  did  not  hear  me  ;  you  will  not  deign  to  reply  to  me,  mon- 
sieur. ~By  what  right  do  you  speak  thus  without  my  permission — 
without  my  order?" 

"  Good !"  cried  Mihel  le  Basque ;  "  for  that  boy  is  of  your  own 
blood — your  brother's  son." 

"Yes — the  son  of  my  beloved  brother,"  murmured  the  bucca- 
neer, in  a  hollow  voice.  "How  much  you  are  like  him,  Joaquin  ! 
And  shall  I  deliver  you  up  to  these  executioners  that  your  noble 
countenance  may  be  shrivelled  up  with  torture, — that  those  blue 
eyes  in  which  I  can  trace  his  look  may  be  blinded  with  blood  'i 
■  And  then  Bernard  gave  you  to  me ;  he  had  confidence  in  his 
brother.     No — you  shall  not  go,  Joaquin.     Think  of  your  father." 

"  Why  do  you  speak  of  him  at  this  moment?  Y'ou  are  cruel," 
replied  Montbars,  in  a  broken  voice,  pushing  his  uncle  on  one  side. 

"Do  you  not  hear?"  cried  the  buccaneer.  "Y'ou  cannot  go. 
Y'ou  are  brave,  but  your  heart  is  not  yet  hardened  to  the  outrage 
winch  these  monsters  lavish  on  their  victims.  They  will  present 
to  your  lips  a  red  hot  crucifix,  and  if  you  recoil,  they  will  call  you 
a  coward.  Do  they  not  look  without  pity  on  the  Indian  tied  to  a 
stake,  and  see  his  entrails  smoking  before  his  eyes  without  turning 
pale  ?  Y'ou  are  too  young,  Joaquin  ;  you  have  not  led,  like  me, 
the  hard  life  of  the  forest — " 

"  We  have  no  more  time  to  lose,"  interrupted  the  alferez.  "  Be 
quick  and  decide." 

"  Well,  then ;  follow  me,"  said  Joaquin  Montbars,  "  and  you 
shall  judge  if  my  courage  will  fail  before  the  torture,  as  my  uncle 
fears." 

"  Stop,  senores  I"  cried  the  Leopard. 

"  Master,"  cried  Michel  le  Basque,  "  a  favor." 

"  Speak  !"  cried  the  old  chief,  in  a  state  of  stupor. 

"Allow  me  to  take  this  young  fellow's  place.  Forbid  him 
from  going." 

"  I  forbid  it,  monsieur,"  interrupted  the  chief,  mechanically. 

"  Uncle,  uncle,  take  care,"  replied  Montbars ;  "  you  are  no 
longer  the  Leopard.  Would  you  dishonoryourblood?  If  neither 
you  nor  I  sacrifice  ourselves,  who  then  dare  you  choose  to  die?" 

"  True — dishonor — well,  go,  go !"  cried  the  Leopard,  with  a 
despairing  gesture.  Then  turning  towards  the  adventurers,  "  Now, 
not  another  murmur  !"  said  he,  in  a  voice  of  thunder.  "  My  life 
was  nothing,  but  I  have  given  you  that  of  the  child  of  my  heart." 

The  Spaniards  slowly  retired,  followed  by  Joaquin  Montbars, 
Grammont  and  Michel  le  Basque.  When  they  had  arrived  at  the 
camp  of  Don  Christoval  de  Figuera,  the  monk  demanded  an 
escort  to  conduct  the  prisoners  to  La  Eancheria.  And  observing 
that  Joaquin  trembled  at  that  name,  he  put  his  baud  on  the  young 
man's  shoulder,  and  said  to  him  : 

"  A  crime  has  been  committed  there,  which  must  be  expiated 
by  the  death  of  the  assassin.  You  see  that  my  vengeance  sought 
you  out,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Coast,  and  that 
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their  anna  and  tholr  cottrage  have  been  impotent  to  protect  yoa  " 
Then  ho  added,  with  a  cruol  smile:  "And  thaufc  im     Jo 
Requiem,  for  yon  will  seo  for  the  last   tfmc  your  noble  ml  tn 
l  »on«  I  larmen  do  Larates." 

Joaquin  conld  not  prevent  himself  from  turning  pale.  Happily 
tho  oscort  soon  started  on  their  march;  and  Pray  Eusebio  could 
no  longer  tflunl  the  young  fl  iherman  n  itli  liis  cruel  words. 

After  bo hours'  forced  march,  tho  buccancern  emerged  from 

the  savanna.    They  ascended  a  little  hill  covered  will con-nut 

trees.  The  Leopard  uttered  one  of  those  stifled  exclnmutions 
which  prudence  had  made  into  a  law  in  the  solitudes  of  the  forest, 
and  hie  countenance  cleared  up  at  the  same  rimo.  When  his  com- 
panions had  joined  them,  he  pointed  with  u  triumphant  gesture  to 
the  panorama  before  them.  It  was  Port  Margot,  occupied  hy 
English  ships,  which  surrounded,  like  it  girdle,  the  Spanish  fleet. 
The  British  tents  were  pitched  on  the  plain.  A  crowd  of  soldiers 
mid  emigrants  pressed  m  confused  groups  arouud  a  kind  of  post, 
which  cou'd  not  he  well  discerned  so  early  In  the  morning. 

The  look's  of  all  the  buctaneera  were  directed  towards  that  spot. 
By  degrees  the  sky  became  more  limpid  and  clear,  the  morning 
breeze  chased  away  the  vapors  of  tho  preceding  night,  and  tbo 
post  stood  out  in  bolder  relief.  It  was  a  gibbet.  The  Leopard 
became  gloomy.  On  this  gibbet  t\jpy  saw  something  banging. 
The  morning  sun  had  by  this  time  pierced  the  horizon,  and  its 
golden  rays  descended  to  tho  earth.  This  something  was  decid- 
edly a  corpse.  Our  adventurers  uttered  a  terrible  cry.  It  was 
Grammonfs  body. 

This  Bight  inflamed  them  to  the  last  extremity,  and  their  savage 
features  pat  mi  a  threatening  expression.  They  greeted  the  Leo- 
pard ami  the  recruit  with  terrible  looks.  They  then  formed  them- 
selves into  11  lino,  preparatory  to  a  charge,  that  they  might  recover 
tho  corpse,  or  he  killed  at  the  foot  of  the  gibbet.  But  the  recruit 
east  himself  before  them,  and  tearing  away  his  red  shirt,  his  large 
pantaloons,  ami  his  old  hut,  he  appeared  before  them  in  the  uni- 
form of  an  English  captain,  and  cried  to  them: 

"  Yes,  my  friends,  we  will  avenge  Grammont  in  seas  of  Span- 
ish blood.  I,  Richard  Blake,  admiral  of  tho  English  republic, 
swear  it  to  you  I" 

At  these  words  and  this  name,  the  buccaneers  appeared  petri- 
fied, repeating  " Richard  Blake!"  and  looking  with  curious  ad- 
miration on  this  famous  sailor. 

"  But  after  so  many  sacrifices,"  resumed  the  admiral,  "it  will 
not  do  to  compromise  our  success  by  a  mad  attempt.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  remain  hidden  in  the 
woods,  while  I  and  yuur  chief  endeavor  secretly  to  penetrate  where 
my  soldiers  and  marines  are.  This  night  we  will  rejoin  you  at 
the  head  of  the  former,  without  noise  and  without  battle,  and  wc 
shall  reach  the  spot  where  the  barks  of  Olonnais  expect  us,  before 
the  Spaniards  are  even  aware  of  our  departure." 

"And  we  will  retake  Turtle  Island,"  cried  the  Leopard.  "Do 
you  now  understand  why  I  delivered  up  three  of  our  brothers  ?  It 
was  because  I  promised  to  M.  dti  Rosscy  that  Sir  Richard  Blake 
should  reach  Tort  Margot  at  all  price,  and  restore  to  us  the  allies 
sent  by  Cromwell.     Do  you  still  doubt  your  old  companion  V 

The  buccaneers  shook  the  Leopard's  hand,  and  Pitrians  said  to 
him  : 

"  You  are  a  thousand  times  better  than  we  arc,  for  none  other 
would  have  had  the  courage  to  allow  himself  to  be  insulted  and 
suspected  of  treason,  in  order  to  save  the  whole  family  of  the 
Brothers  of  the  Coast." 

"  But  Montbars  and  le  Basque  V  said  a  voice. 

The  Leopard  remained  motionless,  and  murmured  : 

"Do  you  wish  to  make  mc  regret  what  I  have  done?" 

"  Perhaps  wc  may  yet  arrive  in  time  to  save  them,"  returned 
the  admiral.     "Follow  mc,  master." 

And  entering  into  the  Leopards  tent,  which  had  just  been 
pitched,  they  each  of  them  disguised  themselves  as  Spanish  mon- 
teros.  Then  gliding  amongst  the  mangles  and  Indian  fig  trees, 
they  soon  disappeared  from  the  eyes  of  the  adventurers. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE    RESCUE. 

The  day  after  these  events,  Joaquin  and  Michel  le  Basque 
arrived  at  La  Rancheria  under  the  escort  of  Fray  Eusebio  Canal, 
who  watched  over  his  prey  as  a  miser  watches  over  his  gold. 
They  were  at  first  shut  up  in  the  black  hole  set  apart  for  refractory 
slaves,  a  place  where  the  captives'  feet  hung  in  a  pool  of  green 
and  stagnant  water,  their  bodies  bowed  double,  and  their  heads 
bent  on  their  breasts  under  a  low  vaulted  roof.  The  two  adven- 
turers did  not  exchange  a  word. 

Buc  they  were  soon  removed  to  the  copilla,  according  to  the 
custom  of  pious  Spaniards  towards  prisoners  condemned  to  death. 
The  chapel  was  an  asylum  even  more  terrible  than  the  most  fear- 
ful dungeon,  for  a  prisoner  never  left,  excepting  to  go  to  the  place 
of  execution.  The  chapel  consisted  of  two  chambers  without 
windows ;  the  first  was  furnished  only  with  a  bench  and  a  lantern 
hung  from  the  ceiling ;  the  second,  six  feet  long  and  four  wide, 
was  ornamented  with  an  altar,  on  the  white  cloth  of  which  was 
raised  a  wooden  crucifix,  and  four  large  tapers  burned  in  front  of 
it.  Some  images  of  the  madonna  leaned  against  the  wall.  Mats 
covered  the  floor. 

Dona  Carmen  knew  that  Fray  Eusebio  had  brought  two  buc- 
caneers with  him,  but  until  the  hour  for  the  execution,  she  was 
ignorant  that  one  of  these  was  Joaquin  Requiem,  whom  she  had 
not  ceased  to  forget  since  their  last  interview  on  that  fatal  night. 
The  monk  asked  her  if  she  intended  to  witness  the  terrible  scene. 
A  nervous  trembling  seized  her,  and  she  hastened  to  answer: 

"No,  to:  n  is  only  a  pleasure  suited  for  an  executioner  to  see 
these  poor  wretches  die.     When  a  woman's   presence  cannot  save 


the  condemned,  it  is  odiou  .     [ donot  '  h  t<>  remain 

Rancheria  du  ■  wtion,  for  if  I  should  hear  the  death 

cry  of  these  men,  ii  would  al  me — " 

"  In  that  cfl  (1  Fray  Eu  icbio,  "you  had  better 

order  y hoi  •  oal  foi  a  ride,  for  thi    execution  will  take  place 

in  on  hour." 

"  In  an  hourl"  returned  tho  young  girl.    "Sotbi 

men  who  still  speak  of  the  pfl  I  and    the    future,  wllOftO  hetti  I 

still  lovo  or  hate,  in  an  bout  nothing  will  remain  but  two  livid 
corpses,  wiilioul  sen  atiou  and  without  roice." 

"God  himself  has  ordered  it,"  replied  tho  monk,  in  a  bitter 
voice.    "  lb-  who  strikes  by  the  sword  must  fall  by  lite  "-word." 

"  Ye-,"  murmured  Dona  <  'armea  ;  "  God  has  judged  and  con- 
demned nil  those  who  ipill  blood." 

And  she  remained  motionless  and  overwhelmed  before  the 
astonished  monk.  At  length  he  withdrew,  saying,  in  a  soft  voice, 
"  Time  passes,  eenorita." 

"Yes — I  forgot;  I  must  fly  from  this  sad  spectacle,"  said  she, 
with  an  effort,  as  if  she  hud  suddenly  awakened  from  a  dream; 

"  bin  I  shall  Boon  be  ready." 

She  rang  for  her  negress,  who  assisted  to  clothe  her  in  an  ele- 
gant hunting  costume.  When  she  had  finished  her  toilet,  she 
descended  from  her  chamber  and  mounted  her  horse,  followed  by 
twelve  slaves  clothed  in  green  doublets  and  largo  white  pantaloons. 

She  put  her  horse  to  the  gallop. 

She  had  not,  however,  advanced  but  a  very  short  distance,  when 
her  horse  suddenly  stopped  before  a  mourafid  spectacle.  The 
gibbet  bad  just  been  orflcted.  It  was  formed  of  a  solid  cross- 
beam, placed  horizontally  between  two  perpendicular  posts  fixed 
firmly  in  the  ground.  The  croSS-boam  was  reached  by  a  flight  of 
rude  stairs.  Between  two  lines  of  lanceros,  the  two  buccaneers 
advanced,  their  bodies  enveloped  in  a  saco,  a  blouse  of  white 
linen  ;  on  their  heads  they  wore  a  cap  of  pale  green.  They  were 
followed  hy  a  crowd  of  fishermen,  slaves  and  Indians,  who  uttered 
the  most  unearthly  cries  and  imprecations.  The  monk,  standing 
at  the  foot  of  the  gibbet,  chanted  in  a  loud  voice  the  prayers  for 
the  dead. 

The  lirst  of  the  condemned  ones  passed  near  Dona  Carmen  ;  as 
he  approached,  the  young  girl  felt  herself  violently  agitutcd  by 
instinctive  terror.  Tho  buccaneer,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground,  had  notyet  perceived  her.  But  when  he  had  arrived  before 
the  door  of  the  hatto,  the  monk  interrupted  his  psalmody,  crying 
out,  "Assassin  of  my  brother,  you  forgot  I  promised  that  you 
should  again  see  Dona  Carmen  de  Larates,  the  mistress  of  La 
Rancheria  !" 

The  unhappy  young  girl  uttered  a  cry  of  fear  at  these  terrible 
words,  which  caused  her  to  divine  the  whole  truth. 

The  convict  stopped  and  raised  his  head  quickly.  Dona  Car- 
men stood  pale  and  trembling  before  this  buccaneer,  who  was 
about  to  die  before  her  eyes.  His  face  wore  an  expression  of 
supreme  satisfaction ;  then  he  bowed  respectfully,  and  continued 
his  march,  as  if  he  were  not  awjire  that  each  step  led  him  nearer 
to  his  doom. 

Neither  of  them  had  uttered  a  word.  But  she,  motionless,  fol- 
lowed Joaquin  with  a  look,  feeling  in  her  own  heart  all  the  ago- 
nies of  death,  and  so  profound  was  her  stupor  that  she  could 
neither  think  nor  act.  Michel  le  Basque,  in  his  turn,  stood  before 
her,  and  contemplated  with  admiration  the  divine  beauty  of  the 
poor  child. 

At  that  moment,  Dona  Carmen's  hands  bad  let  go  the  reins. 
The  horse,  already  frightened  at  the  sight  of  this  sad  procession, 
reared  up  as  soon  as  he  felt  himself  no  longer  held  in.  Le  Basque 
rustied  forward,  with  one  hand  seized  the  bridle,  and  with  the 
other  he  clasped  the  young  girl's  waist ;  he  abruptly  lifted  her  up, 
and  with  the  brutal  boldness  habitual  to  him,  pressed  his  lips  to 
the  icy  cheek  of  her  whom  he  had  just  saved.  This  outrage  recalled 
her  to  herself.  At  the  same  moment  that  two  lanceros  seized  the 
audacious  buccaneer.  Donna  Carmen  struck  him  on  the  face  with 
the  silver  pommel  of  her  hunting-whip,  crying  : 

"  Wretch  !  have  things  come  to  such  a  pass  that  a  robber  for 
whom  the  gibbet  waits  dares  publicly  to  insult  me  1  Am  I  not 
the  daughter  of  Don  Juan  de  Larates  ?" 

She  directed  her  eyes  towards  the  gibbet.  A  negro  of  athletic 
form,  naked  to  the  waist,  his  legs  covered  with  red  drawers,  slowlv 
ascended  the  stairs.  It  was  the  slave  charged  with  the  office  of 
executioner. 

Joaquin  next  ascended  the  stairs ;  when  he  had  reached  the  last 
step,  he  looked  around  him.  Dona  Carmen  suffered  as  much  as 
if  the  executioner  was  about  to  take  her  own  life  away.  Her  mind 
was  agitated  by  something  terrible,  and  twice  she  advauced  a  step 
towards  the  gibbet  Doubtless  she  wished  to  reveal  the  whole 
truth;  she  would  brave  public  shame,  and  humiliate  herself  before 
her  slaves.  But  when  she  saw  the  black  and  nervous  hand  of  the 
negro  placed  like  a  living  brand  on  the  young  man's  shoulder,  her 
woman's  shame  carried  her  away ;  she  felt  her  weakness ;  fear 
took  possession  of  her  soid,  and  wishing  to  escape  from  the  tumul- 
tuous thoughts  which  burned  in  her  brain,  she  jumped  on  her 
horse,  and  set  off  in  a  gallop,  followed  by  her  slaves. 

When  Michel  le  Basque,  his  face  pale  with  the  affront  he  had 
received,  arrived  in  front  of  Fray  Eusebio,  the  monk  said  to  him. 
sneeringly  : 

"  You  are  a  bravo  Brother  of  the  Coast — are  you  not  ?  Cowards 
who  deliver  themselves  up  to  men  without  fighting,  and  insult 
women,  deserve  to  be  struck  by  them." 

"  We  can  be  revenged  on  a  woman  as  well  as  on  a  monk," 
replied  le  Basque,  putting  his  foot  on  the  platform  of  the  scaffold. 

The  negro  executioner  got  astride  the  cross-beam,  and  began  to 
fix  the  cords.  He  then  re-descended,  and  passed  round  Joaquin's 
neck  a  running  knot  which  he  tied  very  carefully.  He  performed 
the  same  operation  for  Michel  le  Basque,  and  waited  for  the  monk 


fore  he  launched  hi*  victims  into 
eternity. 

"  Do  you  still  hope  to  re  f?"  asked  FrayEai 

of  Michel  le  Basque,  in  an  ironical 

"There  i»  life  and  death   between  the  guts  and  the  mouth," 
i  Mi'hel,  tranquilly, fancying  be  beard  in  thedi 
thing  like  the  barking  of  if 

■  For  y<jii  it  will    I--  de.-itb,"   r  ....     And  he 

r-  commenced  the  death-chant. 

Bui  he  was  interrupted  by  the  barkings,  which  now  became  so 
distinct  that  the  Spa  to  bear  them, 

raised  Joaquin.    At  that  moment  an  Indian  arrived,  completely 

out  of  breath,  crying  : 

"The  filJihuAten  arc  in  the  mangle-wood,  in  the  Bay  de  la 
Hachi  .  In  a  few  minute.-  they  will  be  here.     I; 

ymr  guard  !" 

"  What  matter  '"  cried  the  monk,  iceiug  Michel  le  Basque  smile* 
"  What  matter,  provided  we  have  time  to  finish  our  work  •" 

Bui  hia  word-  were  loil  in  the  tumult     The  executioner 
him  lelf  by  flight ;  the  lanceroi  rushed  int..  the  hatto ;  the  Indian* 
and  ii  I  |g;  the  Buret  remained  stupidly 

motionless,  utterly  indifferent  about  changing  masters. 

Fray  Busebio  hesitated  for  some  tnomenn  as  to  the  course  he 
should  pursue.  At  length  he  decided  to  follow  the  road  Dona 
Carmen  bad  taken,  hoping  10  warn  her  in  time,  and  thus  prevent 
her  from  falling  into  the  adventurers'  hai 

The    buccaneers    uud    the    English    arrived  almo-t  immediately 
afterward-,  and  loosened  the  bond-  of  the  COnviCti  arnhl-t  cries  of 
joy  and    triumph.      Tin-    moment   he    WOS  Ut^ti,    Michel    le  \> 
looked  around  him  with  a  revengeful  glance,  whilst  the  Leopard 
pressed  his  nephew  against    hi-    breast,  and   the  admiral  cried  out 

in  a  loud  voice,  "  What  recompense  -ball  we  give  you,  my  friends, 
for  your  ooble  devotion  !  Speak  !  I  give  you  my  word  you  .-hall 
have  all  that  you  ask  for." 

Then  Joaquin,  who  only  thought  of  D<mu  Carmen's  safety,  and 

who  had  penetrated  the  secret  designs  of  Michel  le  Basque,  replied 
in  a  calm  voice,  "As  a  reward  for  our  conduct,  we  both  of  us  de- 
sire only  the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  announce  the  -uece^s  of 
our  enterprise  to  our  brothers  of  the  Port  de  la  Paix." 

Michel  looked  at  his  companion  in  surprise,  but  he  was  obliged 
to  resign  himself  to  his  confrere's  wish,  when  he  heard  the  hurrahs 
which  Joaquin's  noble  answer  called  forth.  He  murmured,  how- 
ever, "  Sooner  or  later,  I  shall  find  tins  noble  lady,  and  then  I  shall 
no  longer  be  a  criminal  awaiting  the  gallows,  but  perhaps  in  my 
turn  I  may  be  absolute  master." 

The  buccaneers  put  La  Rancheria  to  the  pillage,  and  beat  tho 
neighboring  woods.  They  loaded  their  barks  with  an  enormous 
booty,  and  gathered  together  a  great  numl>er  of  prisoners,  amongst 
whom  was  Fray  Eusebio  Carraf.  The  latter  was  completely  over- 
whelmed, and  did  not  urtcr  a  word  except  to  speak  in  a  low  voice 
to  a  young  negress  of  rare  beauty,  over  whom  he  watched  with 
evident  disquietude,  and  sought  to  protect  her  from  the  notice  of 
the  adventurers.  Excepting  two  or  three  English  heretics  who 
joked  the  monk  and  his  companion,  whom  they  called  pretty  ebony 
skin,  none  of  the  conquerors  paid  any  attention  to  them. 

T^he  adventurers  at  length  set  their  sails,  and  after  a  voyage  of 
eight  hours'  duration,  entered  the  Port  de  la  Paix  in  triumph,  with 
Admiral  Richard  Blake  and  more  than  six  hundred  English. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

EBONY    SKIN. 

The  moment  of  disemharkmeut  was  a  terrible  one  for  Fray 
Eusebio's  unfortunate  companion,  dragged  to  the  shore  with  the 
rest  of  the  booty,  of  which  she  formed  a  portion ;  for  now  she  was 
only  an  article  of  merchandise.  It  was  one  of  those  misfortunes, 
so  complete,  that  it  stuns  the  victim,  and  for  the  moment  tames 
the  proudest  heart.  The  young  girl  looked  around  her,  fancying 
herself  blinded  by  a  strange  dream.  A  frightful  picture  met  her 
gaze,  for  the  ferocious  adventurers  amused  themselves  as  ferocious- 
ly as  they  fought,  for  they  celebrated  their  triumph  by  a  clamorous 
orgie,  on  the  sandy  shore  calcined  by  the  sun. 

When  the  prisoners  arrived  before  the  tent  of  M.  du  Rossey, 
under  the  Leopard's  charge,  the  old  buccaneer  turned  towards  the 
poor  girl,  and  said  to  her,  abruptly: 

"  My  young  ebony  skin,  we  must  stop  here." 

The  unfortunate  girl  still  continued  to  walk  on. 

"Do  you  not  hear  me  ?     Halt!" 

She  stopped. 

"  The  child  is  docile,"  murmured  the  Leopard.  "  She  is  doubt- 
less dreaming  about  her  country,  which  she  will  never  see  again." 

At  that  moment,  the  negress  uttered  a  slight  plaintive  cry,  and 
drew  back,  as  if  some  venomous  reptile  had  touched  her.  Tho 
terrible  Michel  had  brutally  pressed  her  hand  in  order  to  draw  her 
into  a  wild  dance,  which  twenty  Brothers  of  the  Coast  had  just 
commenced  around  their  booty.  The  young  girl  cast  on  the  Leo- 
pard a  look  so  suppliant  and  so  despairing,  that  the  latter  said  to 
the  sailor : 

"  Let  the  Congo  lass  alone ;  she  is  not  yet  adjudged." 

"  Since  you  say  so,"  replied  le  Basque,  with  unaccustomed  re- 
signation, "  instead  of  untying  my  ham-strings,  I'll  go  and  drink." 

He  then  mingled  with  a  group  of  adventurers,  who  had  formed 
a  circle  around  a  citadel  of  casks  filled  with  wine,  and  they  soon 
gave  loose  to  the  wildest  Bacchanalian  rev^llings. 

Every  limb  of  the  poor  captive's  body  trembled  with  apprehen- 
sion. She  felt  she  had  no  pity  to  expect  from  these  men,  and 
only  a  miracle  could  save  her.  She  turned  towards  the  monk, 
and  said  to  him  in  a  whisper  : 

"Fray  Eusebio,  have  you  your  poignard  V 

"  No,"  he  replied,  in  a  hollow  voice. 
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"  The  sea  is  a  vast  tomb,"  she  replied,  crossing  her  arms  on  her 
breast  in  despair. 

Michel  lc  Basque,  who  had  again  approached  her,  heard  her 
utter  thoso  last  words, 

"  You  are  fond  of  salt-water  baths,  my  little  queen,"  said  he, 
snecringly.  "Do  not  reckon  on  it  too  much;  we  have  tamed 
more  haughty  ones  than  you,"  regarding  her  with  an  insolent  and 
curious  look. 

Suddenly  she  appeared  as  if  fascinated  by  the  sight  of  a  buc- 
caneer leaning  carelessly  on  his  carbine,  who  seemed  to  be  contem- 
plating the  scene  without  noticing  it.  A  cry  escaped  her  lips  ;  she 
had  recognized  Joaquin,  and  from  that  moment  an  enormous 
weight  was  lifted  from  her  heart.  Her  destiny  appeared  less  hope- 
less. For  a  moment  she  thought  she  was  saved.  But  when  she 
saw  Montbars  tremble  as  tho  cry  escaped  her  lips,  and  noticed 
that  his  eyes  sought  hers,  and  that  Ins  sombre  visage  lighted  up 
as  if  in  doubt,  she  was  troubled  with  a  new  fear.  That  young 
man  loved  her,  and  if  the  humble  pearl-fisher  had  dared  to  speak 
of  his  love,  what  language  would  the  fillibuster  address  to  her1? 

"While  these  reflections  were  agitating  her  mind,  Joaquin  had 
advanced,  pale,  confused,  and  almost  ashamed  of  his  emotion, 
Arrived  before  the  group  of  prisoners,  he  saw  no  one  else  except- 
ing the  young  Guinea  girl,  who  stood  abashed  and  trembling  under 
his  ardent  gaze.  But  love  could  not  be  deceived  by  such  strata- 
gems. What  le  Basque  had  only  faintly  suspected  a  short  time 
before,  Montbars  was  already  certain  of.  Besides,  in  the  counte- 
nance of  the  pretended  negress,  there  was  nothing  of  the  African 
type.  It  was  impossible  that  any  illusion  could  so  blind  him.  He 
approached  her,  and  in  a  broken  voice,  said,  "  Senorita,  do  you 
recognize  me  V 

The  young  girl  still  hesitated.  She  cast  a  deploring  look  on 
her  miserable  costume ;  the  powerful  lady  had  disappeared  in  tho 
poor  slave,  and  she  blushed  to  find  herself  so  much  humiliated 
before  her  old  servant. 

"  Speak — speak !"  continued  Joaquin ;  "there  is  no  need  for  me 
to  pronounce  your  name.  I  feel  my  heart  beat,  which  did  not 
tremble  when  the  executioner  touched  me.  It  is  he  who  recog- 
nizes you." 

Carmen  comprehended  by  the  tone  of  the  young  man's  voice 
that  he  still  loved  her. 

"  It  seems,  then,  that  I  must  recognize  a  friend  among  these 
brigands,"  replied  she,  at  length. 

"  The  reproach  is  unjust,"  said  Montbars,  in  a  low  voice,  so  that 
he  should  not  be  heard  by  Tray  Eusebio.  "  These  brigands  are 
my  brothers,  senorita.  Have  you  already  forgotten  that  I  have 
spilt  the  precious  blood  of  the  Spaniards,  and  that  our  terrible 
association  alone  offers  a  refuge  to  criminals  who  are  not  cowards  ?" 

"You  revenge  yourself  cruelly,  Joaquin,  but  nevertheless,  I 
think  you  will  have  pity  on  me.  You  are  young,  and  you  cannot, 
like  these  men,  have  renounced  all  sentiments  of  humanity." 

"  I  have  already  suffered  much  for  you,  senorita,  but  this  time 
even  the  sacrifice  of  my  life  would  be  of  no  avail.  Yes — I  can 
save  you ;  but  alas  !  there  is  but  one  means." 

"  Speak !"  said  Dona  Carmen,  in  agony. 

"  The  wife  of  Montbars  will  be  respected  by  every  one,"  mur- 
mured the  fillibuster,  in  a  gentle  voice. 

She  smiled  disdainfully.  But  Montbars,  without  perceiving  it, 
continued :  "  It  would  be  the  realization  of  a  beautiful  dream, 
senorita.  On  this  free  soil,  every  one  is  his  own  king.  Here  we 
are  masters  of  our  own  life,  and  our  own  hearts.  In  your  world, 
all  the  wishes,  all  the  secret  dreams  of  the  heart  are  opposed  and 
placed  under  bolts." 

"  I  never  expected  that  Joaquin,  the  pearl-fisher,  would  offer 
me  such  conditions  to  save  me,"  replied  Dona  Carmen,  coldly. 

"  The  pearl-fisher  exists  no  longer,  senorita,"  replied  Montbars. 
"  To-day  I  am  a  free  man.  On  this  shore,  in  the  midst  of  these 
cries  and  this  tumult,  brother  to  these  men  in  rags,  I  am  more 
proud  than  the  planter  of  Hispaniola,  who  has  to  depend  on  his 
slaves,  his  confessor,  and  on  his  king." 

"You  are  free,"  said  Fray  Eusebio,  "but  you  have  not  the 
power  to  save  a  woman." 

"We  are  all  equal,"  replied  Montbars,  hesitatingly.  "I  sub- 
mit to  the  common  law ;  I  can  do  nothing  by  myself.  Do  you 
suppose  if  such  had  not  been  the  case,  I  should  have  dared  to 
offer  to  Dona  Carmen  such  a  means  for  safety  ?  Recollect,  seno- 
rita," added  he,  in  a  slow  and  troubled  voice,  "nothing  in  the 
world  can  prevent  the  division  winch  is  about  to  take  place." 

"I  will  wait,"  said  she,  in  a  firm  voice. 

They  were  interrupted  by  cries  uttered  from  every  quarter, 
"Divide — divide !  the  oath !" 

They  were  at  that  moment  assembled  together  to  divide  their 
booty,  one  of  the  most  important  episodes  in  their  profession. 
Each  class  might  easily  be  distinguished,  not  so  much  by  their 
costume,  as  their  carriage,  mode  of  proceeding,  and  the  expression 
of  their  countenances.  The  captives  were  arranged  behind  the 
troop  of  buccaneers.  Almost  all  the  latter  leaned  quietly  on  their 
guns,  with  the  calmness  and  self-possession  peculiar  to  huntsmen, 
preserving  a  rude  and  savage  gravity,  which,  together  with  their 
rough  equipment,  had  quite  an  imposing  effect. 

A  profound  silence  succeeded  the  tumult.  M.  du  Rossey,  gov- 
ernor of  Turtle  Island,  the  Leopard  and  Olonnais  stood  on  the 
top  of  casks ;  bales  and  all  the  booty  were  spread  pell-mell  on  the 
shore.     The  governor  held  a  book  in  his  hand. 

"  You  know,"  said  he,  in  a  loud  voice,  "before  dividing  any- 
thing, you  must  all  of  ytou  bring  what  you  may  have  in  your  pos- 
session, even  to  the  value  of  five  sous  V 

"  Yes,"  cried  all  the  adventurers. 

"Well,  Leopard,  begin  the  call,"  said  the  governor. 

"  Montbars,  approach,"  ordered  the  old  buccaneer. 

Joaquin  moved  a  step  forward. 


"  Go,  denounce  mo,"  murmured  tho  young  girl,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  contempt. 

"  Fear  nothing ;  it  is  not  I  who  will  betray  you,"  he  replied,  his 
whole  frame  deeply  excited. 

When  he  stood  before  M.  du  Rossey,  the  governor  appeared 
surprised  at  his  agitation  ;  nevertheless,  he  said,  kindly,  pointing 
to  the  book  he  held  in  his  hand  : 

"  Place  your  hand  on  the  New  Testament,  Montbars," 

Joaquin  obeyed. 

"  And  now  swear  you  have  not  embezzled  any  booty." 

"  I  swear  it !"  said  he,  in  a  loud  voice. 

"  And  that  you  have  not  knowingly  concealed  the  value  of  any 
object,  or  the  name  of  any  prisoner." 

"  Dare  you  perjure  yourself  on  this  point  ?"  said  a  voico  in  his  ear. 

He  raised  his  head.  It  was  Michel  le  Basque.  He  divined  in 
him  a  rival  with  the  sure  instinct  love  can  only  give,  and  fixing  on 
him  a  glance  full  of  defiance,  he  still  answered,  "  I  swear  it !" 

"  You  know  that  a  brother  who  makes  a  false  oath  loses  his 
share,  which  is  distributed  amongst  his  companions,  or  given  to 
some  chapel  ?"  said  le  Basque. 

"I  know  it,"  returned  Montbars,  rejoining  the  group  of  prison- 
ers, whilst  the  call  was  continued.     Michel  followed  Mm. 

"  Do  you  hope  to  save  that  woman  who  despises  you  ?" 

They  came  near  the  spot  where  Dona  Carmen  and  Fray  Euse- 
bio stood. 

"  I  also  have  recognized  that  woman,"  continued  the  buccaneer, 
"and  I  have  an  insult  to  avenge." 

"  Silence  !"  said  Montbars.  "  If  you  wish  to  quarrel,  you  shall 
not  be  kept  long  waiting ;  but  let  the  division  finish." 

"  You  are  a  fool !"  returned  Michel.  "  You  do  not  know  what 
will  happen,  if  you  endeavor  to  snatch  that  Creole  from  our  hands 
and  save  her." 

Montbars  trembled  as  he  now  looked  on  the  old  Leopard,  who 
continued  the  call,  and  whom  all  the  adventurers  appeared  to 
regard  with  a  kind  of  veneration. 

"Your  uncle  will  deny  you,  and  never  be  consoled  on  account 
of  your  shame,"  said  Michel. 

"Do  not  listen  to  that  reprobate,  Joaquin,"  said  the  monk. 
"  You  will  gain  your  salvation  in  another  world ;  a  noble  action 
redeems  all  sin." 

"  Well,  what  do  you  intend  to  do,  Montbars  ?"  asked  Michel  le 
Basque,  in  a  sombre  tone.  "  Quick,  speak ;  I  shall  be  called 
directly,  and  be  compelled  to  take  the  oath." 


CHAPTER  X. 


IB     DIVISION. 


Every  limb  of  the  young  man  trembled.  The  call  continued 
rapidly.  He  endeavored  to  find  some  method  to  save  the  young 
girl  from  the  horrible  lot  which  awaited  her.  But  the  more  he 
endeavored  to  be  cool,  the  more  his  head  burned.  He  was  like  a 
man  in  a  dream,  in  which  he  fancies  himself  pursued  by  a  wild 
beast ;  he  endeavors  to  escape ;  the  beast  pursues  him,  and  gains 
on  him.  At  length  his  breath  gives  way;  he  falls  on  his  knees, 
and  feels  the  beast's  hot  breath  on  his  shoulder. 

"  If  Dona  Carmen  is  known,  there  can  be  no  hope  of  safety," 
said  Fray  Eusebio,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  If  you  declare  on  your  honor  to  use  no  violence  or  ruse  to 
deliver  her,  and  leave  her  to  submit  to  the  lot  ascribed  to  her  by 
the  laws  of  the  division,  I  will  not  betray  her,"  said  Michel  le 
Basque,  in  his  turn,  with  a  singular  smile. 

Montbars  remained  distracted  in  the  face  of  this  terrible  alter- 
native. In  vain  he  consulted  Dona  Carmen  with  a  look.  Her 
face,  as  calm  and  pale  as  the  dead,  betrayed  no  sentiment  or  im- 
pression.    At  that  moment,  the  Leopard  called  Michel  le  Basque. 

"  Decide,"  said  the  latter,  hurriedly,  to  Joaquin. 

"  Michel  le  Basque !"  cried  the  Leopard,  again. 

Every  eye  was  now  turned  towards  the  group  of  prisoners.  Joa- 
quin still  looked  at  Dona  Carmen ;  he  discovered  the  same  dis- 
dainful immobility.     Le  Basque  moved  away. 

"A  vulgar  slave  could  have  escaped  easily,"  observed  the 
monk,  bitterly;  "but  all  the  Brothers  of  the  Coast  watch  the  mis- 
tress of  La  Rancheria  like  jealous  jailors." 

Le  Basque  advanced  slowly  towards  the  three  clriefs  presiding 
over  the  call.  The  young  man  no  longer  hesitated.  Carried 
away  by  an  instinctive  movement  ot  his  heart,  he  rejoined  the 
buccaneer,  and  said  in  a  broken  voice,  "No  ruse ;  no  violence.  I 
give  my  word." 

Michel  took  the  oath,  and  did  not  denounce  Dona  Carmen. 
When  the  call  was  terminated,  the  governor  turned  towards  the 
Leopard,  and  handed  to  him  a  parchment  sealed  with  a  triple  seal, 
saying,  "  Master,  before  proceeding  with  the  division,  read  the 
agreement  signed  by  the  chiefs  of  the  expedition  before  their  de- 
parture, and  the  clauses  of  which  are  to  be  rigorously  observed." 

The  adventurers  clapped  their  hands,  and  approached  nearer, 
in  order  to  hear  better.  The  Leopard  broke  the  seals,  spread  out 
the  parchment,  and  commenced  to  read  amidst  profound  silence  : 

"  Agreement  : — Article  1 — The  master  buccaneer,  chief  of  the 
expedition  to  Port  Margot,  6hall  have,  in  addition  to  his  share 
with  the  rest,  all  slaves  of  condition." 

Michel  le  Basque  smiled.  Joaquin  understood  that  smile,  and 
turned  pale. 

"  I  have  allowed  myself  to  be  duped  like  a  child,"  murmured 
he.  "  If  Dona  Carmen  had  been  denounced,  she  would  have 
fallen  to  my  uncle's  share,  and  I  might  have  hoped.  I,  who 
wished  to  save  her,  have  lost  her." 

"  Let  us  hear — let  us  hear !"  said  Fray  Eusebio. 

The  Leopard  continued : 

"Article  2 — The  captains  of  the  barques  shall  have  the  first 
ship  which  shall  be  taken,  and  two  shares. 


"  Article  3 — He  who  shall  discover  a  prize  shall  have  a  hundred 
crowns. 

"  Article  4 — For  the  loss  of  an  eye,  a  hundred  crowns  or  a  slave ; 
for  the  loss  of  both,  double  that  amount. 

"Articles — Two  hundred  crowns  or  two  slaves  for  him  who 
loses  a  right  hand  or  right  arm." 

"  Alas !"  said  Montbars,  "I  have  not  even  been  wounded.  I 
have  not  had  the  happiness  to  sec  my  blood  flow ;  and  yet  I  should 
have  been  happy  to  have  purchased  her  liberty  at  the  price  of  any 
horrible  suffering." 

The  Leopard  continued : 

"Article  6 — The  adventurer  who  may  have  signalized  himself 
by  hie  devotion,  whether  it  be  the  first  in  boarding,  or  in  accepting 
a  mission  in  which  he  exposes  himself  to  almost  certain  death, 
may  demand  a  recompense." 

Montbars  had  listened  to  this  clause  with  profound  attention. 
His  countenance  cleared  up,  and  uttering  a  cry  of  joy,  he  rushed 
towards  the  Leopard,  and  cried  out : 

"  Uncle,  I  have  the  right  to  demand  a  recompense — have  I  not  ? 
It  is  just  and  right.  You  know  I  have  been  near  to  death  ;  I 
have  even  been  in  the  executioner's  hands.  But  you  make  me  no 
answer." 

Some  murmurs  were  raised  in  tho  crowd.  The  reading  of  an 
agreement  had  never  before  been  interrupted. 

"  Article  7 — For  the  loss  of  a  foot  or  a  leg,  two  hundred  crowns," 
continued  the  Leopard,  appearing  not  to  have  heard  Montbars. 

"You  will  kill  me,. uncle,"  returned  the  young  man,  impetu- 
ously. "  I  speak  to  you  in  the  name  of  our  laws  ;  it  is  your  duty 
to  obey  them ;  you  cannot  refuse  my  demand,  nor  you,  governor, 
nor  you,  brave  Olonnais.     Tell  me  you  have  heard  me." 

The  Leopard's  voice  continued  cold  and  impassible : 

"Article  8 — If  any  has  not  entirely  lost  a  limb,  but  has  been 
deprived  of  the  use  of  it,  he  is  to  be  equally  rewarded." 

"  Uncle,  have  you  become  deaf  or  blind?"  interrupted  Mont- 
bars, scarcely  able  to  contain  himself,  for  he  already  heard  somo 
of  the  adventurers  laugh. 

"  Article  9 — ,"  added  the  Leopard,  coldly — "  The  maimed  may 
either  choose  money  or  slaves.  And  now  the  reading  is  finished. 
What  is  the  demand  of  Joaquin  Montbars,  who  appears  in  such  a 
hurry  to  obtain  the  price  of  his  devotion  V 

The  attention  of  all  was  redoubled. 

"  I  demand  these  two  slaves,"  replied  the  young  adventurer,  in 
a  broken  voice,  pointing  to  the  pretended  negress  and  monk.  "  Is 
not  my  life  worthy  of  such  a  reward  ?" 

Surprise  was  painted  on  every  countenance.  A  much  more 
exorbitant  request  was  expected.  After  a  moment's  silence, 
M.  du  Rossey  said  to  the  two  chiefs  : 

"  It  appears  to  me  there  is  nothing  to  oppose—" 

"  Hear  me  first,"  interrupted  Michel  le  Basque,  in  a  voice  of 
thunder. 

The  crowd  was  silent,  expecting  some  curious  incident. 

"  Speak !"  said  M.  du  Rossey. 

"All  this  is  deceit  and  lies,  brothers,"  returned  Michel. 

And  seizing  the  young  girl  by  the  arm,  he  dragged  her  trem- 
bling before  the  governor. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  comrade1?"  cried  the  Leopard. 

Michel  le  Basque  hesitated  a  moment  when  he  saw  the  agony  of 
his  old  friend.  But  Joaquin,  scarcely  recovered  from  his  surprise, 
having  pushed  him  on  one  side,  and  interposed  himself  as  a  living 
shield  before  Dona  Carmen,  rage  took  possession  of  le  Basquo's 
heart,  and  he  said  in  a  loud  voice : 

"  This  negress  whom  you  are  about  to  give  to  Montbars  is  a 
powerful  and  noble  Spanish  lady." 

Curses  and  cries  of  rage  were  heard  on  every  sido. 

"  Her  name?"  said  the  governor. 

"Are  you  so  rabid  to  destroy  a  woman,  valiant  Michel?"  cried 
Joaquin. 

Le  Basque  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  returned  : 

"  Montbars  has  demanded  a  negress  for  a  slave;  I  claim  Dona 
Carmen  de  Larates,  mistress  of  La  Rancheria." 

"/Treason !  treason !"  cried  the  adventurers. 

"  So  you  have  deceived  your  brothers,  wretched  boy !"  said  the 
Leopard,  confounded  by  this  public  revelation. 

Montbars,  feeling  all  was  lost,  if  he  cringed  like  one  guilty, 
resolved  to  meet  the  danger  in  the  face,  and  replied : 

"Yes,  uncle,  and  I  call  on  you  all  to  hear  me,  and  if  you  have 
anything  human  about  you,  yon  will  approve  what  I  have  done. 
There  before  you  stands  that  terrible  enemy;  look  at  her.  You 
surround  her,  and  you  are  numerous,  you  are  brave,  you  are; 
armed;  she  is  alone,  feeble,  and  without  defence;  you  see  how 
she  trembles  like  a  poor  bird  just  caught  in  the  fowler's  net.  Is  it 
courageous,  is  it  worthy  of  you,  to  make  her  weep  and  tremble  ?" 

"  She  is  Spanish,"  said  the  inflexible  Leopard. 

"Let  Michel  le  Basque  have  the  Spaniard  1"  cried  some  voices. 

"  Yes,"  continued  Joaquin,  in  despair, — "it  is  the  mistress  of 
La  Rancheria ;  but  she  is  an  innocent  child.  What  crime  has  she 
committed  ?  Let  us  hear  it.  Listen  to  me.  Do  not  act  harshly 
towards  her.  Will  you  punish  her  for  crimes  she  has  not  com- 
mitted ?  Have  you  the  heart  to  mutilate  those  feeble  arms  with 
infamous  bonds — a  creature  so  gentle,  brought  up  in  prayers  and 
piety  ?  Do  you  know  those  white  hands  have  dressed  her  slaves' 
wounds  ?  Ah !  if  you  could  interrogate  the  ajoupas  of  La  Ran- 
cheria, a  thousand  voices  would  issue  from  them  to  bless  Dona 
Carmen,  and  not  one  to  accuse  her.  She  was  an  angel  to  the 
poor,  and  the  sight  of  her  made  them  forget  their  misfortunes." 

"  It  is  all  in  vain  you  seek  to  soften  us  towards  that  young  girl ; 
our  laws  cannot  be  infringed,  and  they  know  no  pity,"  interrupted 
tho  Leopard. 

"Let  the  division  be  finished,"  added  an  impatient  voice. 
[to  be  continued.] 
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SCENES  IN  THE  EAST. 
The  first  picture  on  this  page  is  a  delineation  of  the  mosque  of 
Roshun-a-Dowlah,  in  the  city  of  Delhi,  India,  renowned  in  oriental 
history,  and  receiving  present  interest  from  its  seizure  by  the  regi- 
ments of  Sepoys  who  first  broke  out  into  mutiny  at  Meerut.  Delhi 
is  the  principal  plate  of  the  British  district  of  that  name,  under  the 


MOSQUE   OF    ROSfflJN-A-DOWLAH,  AT   DELHI. 

lieutenant-governorship  ot  the  northwest  provinces.  The  site  of 
the  present  city  is  about  a  mile  from  the  right  bank  of  the  River 
Juma,  on  an  offset  of  that  river  which  leaves  the  main  stream  five 
mile  above  the  town,  and  rejoins  it  two  mites  below.  Oar  view 
gives  a  portion  of  the  principal  street,  which  runs  north  and  south 
from  the  gate  of  the  palace  to  the  Delhi  gate  of  the  city,  about 


three-quarters  of  a  mile  long,  fifty  yards  wide,  and  has  shops  on 
both  sides. — In  the  companion  sketch  we  represent  three  Chinamen 
having  chaw-chow — that  is,  food  with  chopsticks.  Their  little  cook- 
ing-stove is  on  the  right,  their  tea  on  the  left ;  bananas  hanging 
up,  and  pineapple  for  dessert.  It  is  a  curious  and  amusing  picture 
of  life  in  the  "  far  East." 
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[Written  for  Halloa's  Pictorial,] 
LIZZIE  FOYE. 

DY     MRS.     L.     S.     GOODWIN. 

There's  n  face  that's  fair  in  sadness, 

But  twice  lovelier  in  joy  ; 
And  tho  seldom  sad  and  often  glad 

Is  pretty  Lizzie  Foye. 

There  arc  keys  that  know  the  touching 

Of  her  fingers  white  as  they  ; 
And  the  tuneful  chords  discourse  like  words, 

Beneath  her  magic  play. 

From  her  eyes  the  hoy-god,  Cupid, 

Sends  his  most  mischievous  darts; 
If  love's  gamo  you  dare  with  her,  beware 

To  sec  the  queeu  of  hearts. 

Yet  she's  very,  very  guileless 

In  tho  home  she  lights  with  joy, 
And  'twould  pass  belief  that  any  grief 

Could  spring  from  Lizzie  Foye. 

0,  some  bright  day  of  the  future, 

She  will  find  her  sweet  employ 
In  another  sphere,  with  one  most  dear, 

No  longer  Lizzie  Foye. 

[Translated  from  the  French  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  ROYAL  CHESTNUT  THEE. 

BY    ESTELLE    GHAT. 

At  the  eastern  point  of  the  island  of  St.  Louis  in  Paris,  where 
a  century  ago  were  uncultivated  grounds  and  a  few  clusters  of 
trees,  on  the  10th  of  March,  1746,  at  the  break  of  day,  the  body 
of  a  young  man  was  discovered  lying  lifeless  upon  the- damp  sand. 
The  first  inhabitants  left  their  dwellings  and  assembled  around 
the  corpse,  forming  various  conjectures  about  the  young  man,  and 
the  violent  death  which  he  had  suffered-. 

"It  is  a  painter,"  said  one  of  the  bystanders.  "He  has  long 
hair,  cut  in  the  Spanish  fashion,  a  brown  woolen  coat,  and  his 
hand  still  grasps  his  paint-box.  He  must  belong  to  the  school  of 
Natoire,  for  this  is  the  path  the  pupils  take  to  go  to  the  studio." 

There  were  among  this  group  some  police  officers  and  a  Fran- 
ciscan monk,  who,  with  his  cowl  almost  entirely  pulled  over  his 
f.tce,  said  nothing,  but  attentively  noted  the  faces  around  him. 

"The  scholars  sometimes  pass  the  night  in  drawing,"  said  one, 
"  and  he,  returning  at  such  an  unseasonable  hour,  met  a  malefactor." 
"  Still  he  was  not  attacked  by  a  robber — all  the  articles  he  wore 
are  still  about  him,  and  even  a  silver  chain  is  around  his  neck." 
"  Robber  or  not,  it  was  a  murderer  who  killed  him,  for  he  was 
struck  on  the  shoulder,  where  he  could  not  himself  have  given  the 
death-blow." 

"  Any  way,  the  iron  had  a  sure  mark,  for  his  coat  is  thin  and 
well  worn." 

"  Yes,  but  it  is  lined  with  leather,"  said  one  of  the  .bystanders. 

"  How  do  you  know  his  coat  is  lined  with  leather,  young  man  V 

said  the  monk,  fixing  an  inquiring  look  on  the  one  who  had  spoken. 

The  person  thus  addressed  turned  pale,  saying  he  supposed  it. 

"  But,"  replied  the  monk,  "  you  ought  to  recognize  the  features 

of  this  corpse,  for  if  I  am  not  deceived,  you  are  a  painter  also 

from  the  school  of  Natoire,  to  which  it  is  supposed  he  belonged." 

"  In  fact,"  replied  the  young  man,  "  now  that  day  has  dawned, 

I  seem  to  perceive  that  it  is  Antoine  Lambert." 

"  Antoine  Lambert,"  was  echoed  by  all ;  "  the  young  artist 
wljo  had  already  such  a  brilliant  reputation,  and  who  perhaps 
would  have  received  the  grand  prize  for  painting  !" 
"And  who  was  the  friend  of  Joseph  Vien." 
"  On  the  contrary,"  quickly  replied  the  young  man,   "Joseph 
"Vien  and  he  were  at  variance ;  and  they  even  recently  quarrelled." 
"Ah!"  said  they,   "  they  were  at  variance,  enemies,  and  they 
both  competed  for  the  grand  prize  of  the  academy."     And  this 
seemed  to  enlighten  them.     "  But  the  death  of  this  young  man 
must  have  been  caused  by  a  rival,  since  it  is  evident  they  wished 
only  for  his  life  and  not  his  purse,"  said  they. 

Then  the  painter  laid  great  stress  upon  the  hatred  which  existed 
between  the  two  competitors..  One  of  the  police  officers  present 
asked  him  the  description  of  Joseph  Vien,  and  wrote  it  down  in 
his  little  book.  The  bystanders  departed,  bearing  away  in  their 
mind  the  supposition  which  had  been  given  them.  Suspicion  rap- 
idly increased,  and  soon  it  was  proved  to  each  of  them  that 
Joseph  Vien  had  assassinated  the  young  painter,  his  rival.  The 
monk,  who  had  left  with  the  others,  walked  along  the  quays,  still 
deserted  at  this  early  hour,  and  entered  the  garden  of  the  Tuiller- 
ies.  There,  all  seemed  bright  beneath  the  first  influence  of  spring. 
The  trees  shook  off  the  moss  from  their  branches,  to  soon  blossom 
again,  and  already  the  chestnut  tree,  since  been  called  the  chest- 
nut tree  of  the  20th  of  March,  which  each  year  is  more  forward 
than  all  others  in  putting  forth  its  leaves,  had  several  shoots  ex- 
panded of  the  most  beautiful  verdure.  When  the  Franciscan 
brother  approached,  lie  saw  two  persons  seated  at  the  foot  of  this 
treo,  who  did  not  observe  his  presence.  They  were  a  young  man 
known  to  the  monk,  and  a  woman,  disguised  by  a  long  mantle 
and  a  little  mask  of  black  silk,  but  his  eyes  discerned  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  beauties  of  the  court  of  Louis  XV. 

"Adieu,"  said  she.  "I  have  remained  too  long  ;  but  I  have 
been  so  good  by  depriving  myself  until  now  of  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  alone,  that  it  was  really  necessary,  from  pity  to  myself, 
to  enjoy  a  little  of  the  forbidden  happiness." 

"  <  >,  do  not  regret  it !  I  have  not  been  able  to  gaze  a  minute 
upou  you  since  the  time  I  took  your  portrait—  beautif id  portrait ! 


— which  unites  us  by  blending  upon  the  canvass  your  soul  and 
my  thoughts — your  features  and  my  labor — as  love  will  soon 
make  us  one.' 

"  Adieu  once  again.  Now  I  can  rejoin  the  court  at  Versailles, 
for  I  have  a  contented  heart." 

"  And  I,  I  can  return  to  the  studio,  to  study  and  paint  history, 
to  harass  my  thoughts  with  all  these  dull  recollections — for  I  shall 
have  with  them  my  remembrance  of  love." 

"  Wait,  my  friend  ;  to  render  it  sensible  to  your  eyes,  take  this 
littlo  branch  of  the  tree  beneath  which  we  have  rested." 

"  O,  thank  you  !"  said  he,  enveloping  the  foliage  in  ono  of  the 
drawings  he  had  with  him,  and  placing  it  in  his  bosom.  "  The 
verdure  of  the  chestnut  seems  more  beautiful  to  me  than  all  which 
comes  after  it.  This  tree  is  the  harbinger  which  announces  the 
season,  and  leads  the  others  in  the  path  of  spring." 

"  As  the  inspired  artist  discovers  new  features  in  art,  and  re- 
veals them  to  those  who  shall  come  after  him,"  replied  the  loving 
woman,  tenderly  gazing  upon  the  young  painter. 
•    "  I  will  leave  you,  since  I  must,  Marie.     But  to  render  this 
word  adieu  less  sad,  tell  me  that  I  shall  see  you  again." 

"  0,  yes !  but  not  alone — in  secrecy.     I  have  vowed  to  have 
only  the  love  of  a  friend  for  you,  and  to  keep  this  vow  I  must  es- 
cape from  occasions  which  tend  to  make  me  forget  it." 
"  It  is  the  safest,"  said  a  voice  behind  a  statue. 
The  young  woman  uttered  a  cry,  hastened  to  the  garden  gate, 
and  quickly  entered  her  sedan-chair. 

"  St^ic  one  here  !"  cried  the  angry  painter,  drawing  bis  sword. 
And  he  found  himself  before  the  monk.  "  Did  you  listen  V  said  he. 
"  Away,  my  handsome  lord  ;  put  back  your  sword  in  its  sheath  ; 
for  if  yon  use  it  you  will  regret  it,  for  your  own  sake  and  mine." 
"  How,  miserable  being  V 

"  Yes,  for  your  sake,  because  I  can  render  you  a  great  service ; 
for  mine,  because  I  am — "  He  proudly  raised  his  head,  carried 
his  hand  to  his  side,  and  made  a  movement  as  if  seizing  a  sword, 
although  there  was  nothing  but  a  chaplct  there  ;  then  he  suddenly 
changed  his  tone,  and  said,  in  a  monarchal  voice :  "  Because  I  am 
a  poor  holy  man,  living  for  God,  and  praying  for  good  souls." 

"  Ah,  well !  instead  of  praying,  what  I  wish  is  for  thee  to  keep 
silent,  or  I  will  truly  make  thee  know  the  worth  of  a  blow  from 
this  sword,  had  I  to  seek  thee  at  the  bottom  of  thy  convent." 

The  young  painter,  who  was  no  other. than  Joseph  Vien,  quickly 
left  the  garden  of  the  Tuilleries,  through  the  gate  of  the  Confer- 
ence, and  hearing  the  clock  strike  six,  walked  with  rapid  pace  to 
the  studio,  where  he  did  not  wish  them  to  remark  any  delay  on  his 
part.  This  thought  gave  a  restless  and  anxious  expression  to  his 
face.  As  he  had  nearly  reached  there,  a  police  officer,  followed 
by  two  soldiers,  attentively  gazed  at  him,  obstructed  his  path,  and 
commanded  him  to  follow  them  to  the  cbatelet.  Joseph,  struck 
with  surprise  and  anger,  was,  however,  forced  to  obey.  They  led 
him  to  the  waiting  hall,  where  he  learned  with  inexpressible  as- 
tonishment that  Antoine  Lambert  had  been  assassinated  that  very 
morning,  and  he  was  suspected  of  the  murder.  An  instant  after 
they  questioned  him  to  see  if  they  had  reason  to  arrest  Mm. 

The  sorrow  of  having  lost  his  friend  by  a  violent  death,  the 
horrible  idea  of  being  accused  of  this  crime,  had  impressed  upon 
his  pale  features  the  indignation  of  a  noble  but  wronged  soul. 
The  magistrate  noted  this  expression  and  related  to  him,  with  the 
consideration  due  to  his  character,  the  accusation  against  him. 

"  They  accuse  me  of  the  murder  of  Antoine  Lambert,"  said  he. 
"  I  have  nothing  to  reply,  unless  it  is  I  loved  him  with  all  my 
soul." 

"Yet  it  seems  that  }*ou  have  recently  had  some  violent  alterca- 
tions with  him." 

"  We  were  both  passionately  fond  of  our  art,  and  the  slightest 
want  of  unanimity  on  this  subject  led  to  impetuous  words ;  but 
these  fits  of  anger  were  never  more  than  the  transient  irritation  of 
the  artist ;  at  the  time,  even,  our  hearts  understood  each  other,  and 
we  were  almost  willing  to  shake  hands." 

"There  was  rivalry  between  you;  you  both  competed  with  the 
same  ardor  and  the  same  hopes  for  the  grand  prize  for  painting." 
"  To  that  I  will  reply  by  my  works.  Let  them  look  at  my  pic- 
tures, they  will  not  find  there  that  nullity  of  talent  which  only 
could  call  forth  the  murderous  desire.  He  alone  who  cannot  be- 
come anything  else  becomes  an  assassin.  An  ordinary  man  has 
no  other  means  of  rising  than  by  destroying  what  is  around  him. 
The  artist  who  has  received  the  light  of  mind  and  strength  of 
arm  to  rid  himself  from  his  rivals,  has  an  easier  means  than  kill- 
ing them — he  works." 

The  truth  which  flashed  in  this  noble  response  struck  all  hearts. 
"What  you  say  is  just,"  replied  the  magistrate,  "but  at  the 
tribunal  a  more  positive  proof  of  your  innocence  will  be  demand- 
ed. Murder  was  committed  at  half  past  five  o'clock  this  morn- 
ing, as  the  cries  were  heard  in  a  neighboring  house.  Where 
were  you  at  that  moment  ?" 

"  In  the  garden  of  the  Tuilleries." 

"  At  that  hour,  so  early  in  the  season ;  what  motive  could  have 
led  you  there  V 

Joseph  Vien  hung  down  his  head  in  silence.  This  repeated 
inquiry  did  not  obtain  any  response.  A  murmur  of  reprobation 
rose  frTmi  the  assembly.  The  delegate  of  the  tribunal,  whose  pro- 
pitious intentions  were  quelled  by  this  aggravating  circumstance, 
ordered  the  prisoner  to  be  confined  in  prison,  and  retired. 

At  this  moment  a  man,  enveloped  in  a  monk's  habit,  entered 
among  the  persons  who  were  still  in  the  audience  chamber.  He 
looked  around  for  the  magistrate,  but  appeared  disappointed  upon 
seeing  that  he  had  disappeared  ;  and  as  he  saw  Joseph  Vien  just 
being  led  away  by  the  officers,  remarked  that  he  should  be 
searched  and  the  articles  foui\d  about  his  person  be  deposited  in 
the  record  office,  as  they  might  contain  proofs  of  his  guilt. 

"  Is  it  thou  again,  wicked  monk !"  cried  the  painter,  when  he 


saw  that  it  was  to  his  unknown  persecutor  he  owed  this  new  out- 
rage practised  upon  him. 

As  the  formality  recommended  by  the  Franciscan  should  have 
been  done  before,  they  took  possession  of  the  articles  which 
Joseph  Vien  had  about  him  and  placed  them  in  the  keeper's  hands. 
Then  the  prisoner  bent  his  course  to  the  Concicrgcric.  There  lie 
passed  three  days  in  anguish  of  soul.  A  cruel  separation  from 
the  woman  he  loved,  the  loss  of  his  faithful  companion,  the  pros- 
pect of  an  infamous  trial,  all  these  piercing  shafts  coming  at  once 
upon  him,  lacerated  his  breast  with  many  wounds.  There  was 
but  one  way  for  him  to  save  himself :  it  was  to  break  the  silence 
which  had  roused  unjust  suspicion  against  him,  to  declare  the  mo- 
tive which  had  led  him  to  the  deserted  promenade  at  that  early 
hour.  But  in  order  to  give  consistency  to  this  avowal  he  must 
also  namo  her  he  had  met,  and  prison,  dishonor,  nor  death,  noth- 
ing could  decide  him  to  do  this  cowardly  act. 

"0,  no,  Marie  !"  said  he,  "rest  quietly.  Never  shall  unworthy 
publicity  tarnish  a  love  as  pure  as  ours.  I  wish  I  could  conceal 
from  thee  even  what  I  am  suffering  for  thee,  that  never  one  par- 
ticle of  the  anguish  I  endure  should  wound  thy  loving  heart  and 
sadden  thy  sweet  smile." 

In  the  world  of  love  a  heroic  cry  from  the  heart  almost  always 
receives  a  response  worthy  of  it.  At  the  moment  the  prisoner 
thus  dreamed,  light  footsteps  were  heard  in  the  passage,  the  door 
opened  with  a  slight  noise,  and  a  woman,  enveloped  in  a  mantle, 
put  a  purse  into  the  hands  of  the  turnkey  and  quickly  entered  tho 
interior  of  the  prison. 

"  Cruel  one  !"  said  she  to  the  prisoner,  who  had  pressed  her  to 
his  heart  with  a  cry  of  surprise  and  joy,  "  cruel  friend,  thou  know- 
est  I  could  have  saved  thee  by  coming  to  thy  judges  and  saying, 
'  At  the  very  hour  which  you  accuse  him  of  committing  the  crime, 
he  was  far  from  that  fearful  place,  with  me  who  loves  him  and 
who  had  called  him.  Thou  didst  know  it  and  wert  not  willing !" 
They  seated  themselves,  each  clasping  the  other's  hand,  upon 
the  straw  pallet.  The  golden  rays  of  the  setting  sun  penetrated 
through  the  window,  horizontally  crossing  the  solitude  of  this  spa- 
cious room,  and  lighted  up  the  pale  face  beaming  with  love  of  the 
happy  prisonei*,  and  the  beautiful  countenance  of  bis  companion, 
animated  by  the  ardor  of  enthusiasm  and  passionate  self-devotion, 
"O,  Marie,  Marie!  darest  thou  think  of  it!  to  confess  before 
all,  this  meeting  granted  to  thyself!  But  thy  rank,  thy  name,  thy 
family !  Thou  wilt  be  disgraced,  and  thou  wilt  lose  thy  honor  I" 
"  My  honor !  And  dost  thou  believe  I  should  care  for  that  if  I 
had  lost  thee  ?  I  have  been  at  Versailles  since  the  morning  I  left 
thee  in  the  Tuilleries.  Only  this  evening  the  news  of  thy  arrest 
and  the  examination  which  followed  reached  the  chateau.  I  was 
in  the  queen's  circle,  and  without  taking  time  to  throw  off  my 
court  costume,  I  threw  myself  into  a  carriage  and  came.  I  should 
have  already  been  gone  to  confess  the  whole  to  the  magistrate  if 
I  had  not  been  more  desirous  to  come  and  tell  thee  thou  wouldst 
be  saved." 

"  No,  no !  not  at  this  price !  But  now  that  I  have  met  thee 
again,  and  seen  thy  noble  and  devoted  heart,  I  know  that  thy 
thoughts  mil  follow  me  in  the  sufferings  which  threaten  me;  I  can 
endure  all.  My  greatest  sorrow  in  seeing  myself  in  this  prison, 
where  I  was  thrown  so  suddenly  and  by  an  inconceivable  fatality, 
was  that  perhaps  I  should  never  see  thee  again.  I  wished  at  least 
to  console  my  eyes  by  the  token  of  our  last  moment  of  happiness  ; 
I  searched  in  my  bosom  for  the  little  branch  of  chestnut  tree 
which  you  gave  me  several  hours  since — I  could  not  find  it;  they 
had  seized  all  they  found  on  me  at  the  moment  of  my  arrest,  and 
the  sprig  of  verdure  folded  in  one  of  my  sketches  was  also  gone." 
"  How  dared  they?" 

"  We  were  rudely  separated  in  the  Tuilleries  by  a  strange  voice ; 
it  was  a  monk's,  who  listened  to  our  conversation  concealed  be- 
hind a  statue  near  us.  At  the  moment  I  was  leaving  the  audi- 
ence chamber,  after  a  short  examination,  this  same  friar  observed 
to  the  police  officers  that  they  ought  to  take  possession  of  all  arti- 
cles found  upon  the  person  of  a  prisoner,  and  they  eagerly  accom- 
plished this  shameful  formality.  I  do  not  know  where  this  im- 
placable and  mysterious  enemy  could  have  come  from." 

"Let  him  go;  although  hatred  may  surround  thee,  my  love 
shall  charm  it  away.  The  means  have  been  given  me  to  save 
thee  from  thy  fate.     Then  God  will  dispose  of  the  rest." 

"  0,  Marie !  dishonor  for  thee  or  death  for  me — thy  loss  or 
mine  !     Behold  the  abyss  into  which  we  have  fallen !" 

At  this  moment,  the  shadow  of  some  one  passing  in  the  gallery 
before  the  window  through  which  the  sun's  rays  had  entered,  was 
thrown  upon  the  white  wall,  delineating  the  profile  of  a  monk, 
well  known  by  bis  frock  and  cowl. 

"Look,  look  at  that  shadow !"  cried  the  prisoner,  pointing  with 
his  finger  to  that  which  had  vanished.  "It  is  the  monk  again; 
his  phantom  pursues  me  even  here  !" 

As  he  finished  these  words,  the  Franciscan  himself  stood  before 
him.  He  had  entered  unperceived,  with  his  sandals  of  soft 
leather  and  his  gray  colored  garments. 

"Ah,  ready  for  the  blow,  miserable  one!"  said  the  painter, 
pale  with  anger.  "You  shall  not  come  to  defy  me  in  my  prison  ! 
Leave  this  moment,  or  I  will  dash  you  against  these  walls." 

His  only  reply  was  to  seat  himself  in  the  only  chair  there  was 
in  the  chamber,  and  lean  his  elbow  upou  the  little  table  beside 
him,  to  make  himself  as  comfortable  as  possible. 

"  Truly,  young  man,  you  are  very  difficult  to  please,  and  very 
refractory,  when  one  wishes  to  do  you  a  service,"  said  he. 

At  the  first  word  uttered  by  the  friar,  at  the  first  sound  of  his 
voice,  the  beautiful  duchess  fell  back  in  surprise  upon  the  straw 
pallet,  concealing  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  not  daring  to  raise  it. 
"  You  must  have  an  infernal  soul,"  said  Joseph  Vien,  with  in- 
creasing anger,  "  to  come  and  join  insult  to  persecution." 

"  In  fact,  I  have  concerned  myself  about  you  these  few  days, 
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and  T  have  even  lost  much  rime  In  doing  so;  but  if  1  have  tor- 
men  £ed  you  a  little,  in  return  I  now  bring  yon  the  news  of  your 
release,  the  order  for  which  is  to  bo  signed  this  very  evening. 
\n\iv,  ill  be  free  without  any  stain  resting  upon  your  honor,  and 
wlthoul  matlame  losing  herself  to  save  you,  as  she  lias  doubtless 
the  fine  project  of  doing." 

The  painter  fixed  upon  him  one  of  those  eager  look  En  which 
doubt  Contends  against  joy. 

"Who  are  you,"  nskcil  lie,  "that  I  can  have  faith  in  your 

words  V 

The  monk  threw  back  his  cowl. 

"The  Abbe  do  Bornls"  snid  ho.  "  Yesterday  connected  with 
tho  chapter  of  Lyons ;  to-day,  still  disguised  bononth  the  frock  of 
u  Franciscan;  to-morrow,  occupying  a  position  at  court  in  nil 
probability." 

The  young  dueh6ss  let  her  hands  fall  from  her  blushing  faro, 
and  made  a  movement  to  kneol  before  the  cardinal. 

"0,  my  undo,  my  uncle  1  pardon  me,"  cried  she. 

"  Bo  tranquil,  my  child,"  said  he,  restraining  her.  "  I  was  vexed 
tu  see  you  in  the  Tuilleries  secretly  meeting  the  painter.  1  did 
not  follow  liim  it)  find  you  in  iliis  sud  place  wild  the  prisoner." 

"  What,  uncle,  you  wore  in  Paris  while  we  were  ignorant  of  nil, 
and  concealed  beneath  this  disguise!" 

"  I  hud  received  from  Mfidiimc  l'nmpadour,  who  was  pleased 
with  in y  poems,  the  Invitation  to  repair  to  court,  where  they  would 
offer  mo  n  place  in  the  ministry.  1  arrived  tit  Paris,  when  in  the 
last  inn  where  I  slept,  I  learned  some  intrigues  were  plotting  at 
Versailles,  and  wishing  first  to  feel  my  way,  I  deemed  it  prudent 
upon  my  arrival  to  hide  myself  for  a  few  days  in  the  convent  of 
the  Franciscans,  whore  I  had  spent  a  part  of  my  youth,  waiting 
till  this  state  of  affairs  was  over." 

"And  beneath  this  cowl,  which  so  well  eoneealcd  you,"  said 
Joseph  Vien,  "  I  have  slighted  and  infamously  insulted  you." 

"It  was  in  going  out  at  daybreak  to  gather  tho  rumors  of  tho 
city,  that  1  stopped  with  the  other  persons  passing  by  before  the 
dead  body  of  Antoino  Lambert,  and  was  a  witness  of  the  accusa- 
tion borne  against  you.  An  instant  after  I  found  you  in  the  royal 
garden  with  madame,  and  much  movo  occupied  in  awakening  ten- 
der emotions  in  a  woman's  heart  than  in  destroying  your  rivals 
by  tho  assassin's  sword.  Meanwhile,  thinking  that  this  calumny 
would  bo  searched  into,  I  returned  to  the  chatelot,  and  after  re- 
questing that  they  should  seize  tho  articles  found  upon  you,  I  pre- 
sented myself  before  the  president.  Without  doubt,  if  I  had  made 
myself  known  to  him,  my  intercession  would  alone  have  been 
sufficient  for  you  to  have  obtained  your  liberty ;  but  in  the  court 
of  justice,  where  I  remained  unknown,  my  testimony  then  was  of 
little  avail.  As  the  point  ahove  all  was  to  prove  that  you  were  in 
tho  Tuilleries  at  the  moment  when  this  crime  was  committed  at 
tho  Isle  of  St.  Louis,  I  requested  that  they  should  call  tho  sonti- 
nol  who  stands  at  the  gate  of  the  Conference  from  five  to  six 
O'clock  in  the  morning.  The  soldier,  after  having  heard  the 
description  of  you,  declared  he  had  seen  you  go  out  at  six;  it  was 
easy  for  him  to  remark  you,  as  there  was  no  other  person  in  the 
garden  at  the  time.  Still  this  proof  did  not  appear  sufficient  to 
tho  magistrates;  but  I  had  reserved  another,  which  would  be  un- 
exceptionable. I  saw  Marie  give  you  a  little  branch  of  the  royal 
chestnut  tree  as  a  remembrance  of  tho  time  you  had  passed  to- 
gether beside  it.  I  showed  among  the  other  articles  found  upon 
yon  a  sprig  recently  plucked,  and  which  was  a  triumphant  testi- 
mony of  your  presence  in  the  place  indicated  by  you,  since  upon 
no  other  tree  but  the  royal  chestnut  could  they  find  leaves  at  this 
season.  This  simple  evidence  has  saved  you.  At  the  samotimc, 
I  was  called  to  Versailles,  where  I  learned  that  the  influence  of 
the  favorite  had  prevailed  over  tho  transient  ill  humor  of  the  mon- 
arch, and  I  could  return  to  the  council  to  receive  the  favors  await- 
ing me ;  but  before  going  to  the  hotel  to  resume  my  garments  I 
wished  to  bring  you  news  of  your  safety." 

"  Ah  !  how  have  I  merited  such  kindness  from  you  1" 

"  Yon  know  with  what  earnestness  during  my  sojourn  in  Paris 
I  sought  the  society  of  artists.  I  even  then  appreciated  your  tal- 
ents and  character,  and  when  I  saw  you  accused  of  a  crime  you 
never  committed,  I  vowed  to  save  yon.  I  have  discovered  the 
true  murderer.  I  saw  beside  the  body  of  Antoine  Lambert,  his 
enemy  Francois  Dubourg,  a  man  with  a  wicked  and  jealous  heart, 
and  beneath  his  mask  of  tranquillity  I  perceived  the  cruel  agita- 
tion in  his  broast.  He  also  contended  for  the  grand  prize  for 
painting,  and  for  want  of  talent  ho  had  eminent  patronage  to  ob- 
tain it.  Ambition  and  envy  have  led  him  to  make  way  with  one 
of  his  competitors  by  assassination,  and  tho  other  by  a  fearful 
accusation." 

"My  lord,"  said  the  artist,  after  a  moment  of  silence,  "you 
have  nobly  resented  the  crime  of  which  they  accused  me.  Cut 
there  is  still  another  as  to  whom  I  must  appear  guilty  in  your 
eyes.  Pardon  anobscure  painter  for  having  dared  to  raise  his  eves 
to  the  Duchess  do  Konccvaux,  your  niece." 

" No,  for  I  came  to  inflict  a  punishment.  I  shall  banish  vou 
far  from  Marie.  Here  is  a  letter  from  the  ministry  which  awards 
tho  grand  prize  for  painting  to  you.  You  will  go  and  pass  five 
years  at  Rome.  I  wish  you  every  happiness,  but  the  farthest  pos- 
sible from  my  niece.  I  learned  by  your  conversation  in  the  Tuil- 
leries that  you  loved  each  other;  Marie  said  that  in  order  to  keep 
her  vow  she  must  escape  from  the  possibility  of  breaking  it." 

"My  lord  you  nobly  pay  your  revenge,"  said  the  painter,  joy- 
ful at  the  thought  of  the  career  which  was  opening  before  him. 

An  instant  after,  the  Abbe  do  Bcmis  departed  with  the  Duchess 
dc  Roncevaux  from  the  prison.  The  following  day  Joseph  Vien  was 
set  at  liberty,  and  immediately  set  out  for  Rome,  where  his  talents 
and  success  increased,  and  twenty  years  after  he  returned  as  direc- 
tor of  the  academy.  Thus  the  royal  chestnut  tree  saved  at  this 
time  one  of  the  finest  geniuses  of  Prance. 


t Written  for  BallOU'l  J'lrtorinl.J 

DANGEB  IN  THE  THICKET. 

itv  JAMES    JK.INKI.IN    PITTA, 

1 1  was  a  quiet  afternoon  in  tho  latter  patf  ol  Ootol 
the  glorioti  ■  scot f  the  gorgeous  Indian  summer,  tvhen  I  wan- 
dered away  over  the  hiUa  and  towards  the  thick  forest  beyond. 
To  mi-  it  was  tho  moat  beautiful  season  of  the  whole  year.  Tho 
heat  of  summer  had  departed,  and  a  soft  mildnoi  i  of  the  atmos- 
phere, fur  more  grateful  to  tho  senses,  had  taken  il  place.  No 
fleecy  c)ou4s  which  fleck  the  expanse  of  the  heavens  were  visible, 
but  one  conti iiu  blue  arch  was  overhead. 

As  I  gained  the  gentle  olevation  of  the  lulls,  i  in  rued  to  arvej 
the  beautiful  autumnal  panorama  which  stretched  away  into  the 

dim  distance  till  it  seemed  a  part   of    the    sky  wbicb    bounded    my 

\  low.  Hull' a  mile  away  was  the  little  cottage  which  I  had  jusi  left, 
the  smoke  lazily  curling  up  from  its  low  chimney  until  losi  in  the 

Clear  ether.      Beyond  was    a  varied   plain  ;    here  and    there  a  tall 

tree  seemed  to  meet  the  sky,  and  the  dry  grass  of  autumn  tilled 
the  spaces  between.  There  was  no  living  tiling  in  sight,  except  a 
crow  which  now  and  then  sent  forth  his  hoarse  signal-note  from 
the  tree-top  where  he  had  perched. 

I  resumed  my  walk  and  neared  the  forest.  I  had  seen  it  when 
tho  rich  green  mantle  of  summer  had  overspread  its  branches,  but 
tho  varied  tints  which  tho  subdued  rays  of  the  sun  displayed,  of- 
fered a  far  more  pleasing  sight.  All  colors  and  shades  were  be- 
stowed upon  the  leaves  which  were  soon  to  herald  the  approach  of 
winter  by  their  fall.  Some  shone  in  bright  red;  some  wore  a 
sombre  gray;  and  others  were  diversified  with  various  shades. 
Taken  all  in  ono  view,  it  was  well  adapted  to  the  poet's  descrip- 
tion : 

"  The  ombftttltid  forest,  firmed  crcwhilo  with  gf>ld, 
Its  biinuors  bright  with  many  n  martial  hue.-' 

I  had  walked  hither,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  hunting,  and 
the  gun  upon  my  shoulder  affirmed  it ;  but  who  could  pursue  the 
purpose  amid  such  scenes  as  these  ?  And  though  I  still  wandered 
through  the  thick  forest,  and  held  the  weapon  in  my  hand,  my 
mind  was  not  upon  seeking  game ;  I  was  entirely  lost  and  merged, 
as  it  were,  in  the  dreamy  quiet  of  nature.  Even  the  loud  clatter 
of  the  squirrel,  as  he  busied  himself  in  secreting  his  winter  store, 
seemed  to  harmonize  with  the  spirit  of  the  scene.  Ever  and  anon 
a  leaf,  loosened  by  the  fitful  zephyrs  which  stole  through  the 
woods,  detached  itself  from  the  bough  and  fluttered  down  to  the 
earth  like  a  wounded  and  struggling  bird.  The  season  for  the 
general  fall  of  the  leaf  had  not  yet  arrived,  and  the  dry  ones 
which  occasionally  fell,  seemed  to  be  precursors  to  that  emblematic 
time;  emblematic,  because  so  naturally  portraying  the  withering, 
decay,  and  gradual  loosening  of  the  thread  of  human  life. 

But  I  commenced  with  the  intention  of  narrating  my  strange  ad- 
venture, and  although  these  reflections  were  but  tho  natural  concomi- 
tants of  my  ramble,  they  have  no  relation  to  the  adventure  which 
terminated  it.  I  kopt  my  course  through  the  forest,  swerving  but 
little  from  tho  path  faintly  worn  by  occasional  feet,  now  and  then 
pausing  to  listen  to  the  many  sounds  which  in  the  forest  are  never 
silent,  or  watch  the  movements  of  its  inhabitants. 

Somewhat  wearied  in  body,  I  prepared  to  throw  myself  upon  a 
heap  of  leaves,  blown  together  by  the  wind,  when  a  sound  came  to 
my  ear  which  caused  mo  to  recoil  with  horror.  It  was  full  of 
meaning  to  me,  although  I  had  heard  it  but  twice  before,  but  once 
heard  it  is  never  forgotten  !  It  was  a  clear,  sharp  ringing  ;  loud 
and  somewhat  shrill  in  its  tone.  There  is  in  the  world  but  one 
thing  capable  of  producing  that  sound,  and  that,  the  rattlesnake  ! 

I  have  said  that  I  started  back,  but  my  movement  was  rather 
like  that  of  a  man  who  suddenly  encounters  some  fearful  appari- 
tion in  his  path,  and  recoils  in  affright.  I  placed  a  rod  of  earth 
between  myself  and  the  bed  of  leaves  before  I  turned  my  eyes  to 
look  for  the  serpent.  There  is  something  so  dreadful  in  the  idea 
of  a  rattlesnake's  bite  as  to  appall  the  most  courageous.  A  com- 
mon foe  may  be  boldly  faced  and  conquered,  but  to  thus  encoun- 
ter the  terrible  rattlesnake  is  to  put  yourself  in  his  power.  With 
a  coil  and  leap  as  quick  as  lightning  he  is  upon  you,  and  his 
deadly  fangs  buried  in  your  flesh.  This  done,  you  are  beyond 
the  aid  of  surgery,  be  it  never  so  swift.  The  deadly  virus  which 
the  serpent  conceals  in  his  jaw,  enters  into  the  blood,  poisoning 
what  was  before  pure  and  life-giving,  and  death  follows  speedily. 
But  then  to  think  of  the  horrible  fangs — the  emotions  naturally 
attending  the  knowledge  that  the  fatal  poison  is  working  its  dead- 
ly course — the  shooting  pains,  the  dizziness,  the  loss  of  sight,  and 
finally  the  continued  agonies  of  a  fearful  death  !  And  this  always 
occurring  in  the  woods,  far  away  from  home,  from  friends  who 
you  feel  in  your  last  moments  will  wonder  at  your  long  absence, 
and,  searching  in  the  night,  discover  your  discolored  and  swollen 
body  where  death  overtook  you !     0,  it  is  a  horrible  death  to  die  ! 

I  had  often  thought  of  these  things  when  far  removed  from  their 
danger,  and  upon  hearing  the  sharp  warning  of  the  snake,  there- 
fore, I  secured  my  own  safety  first ;  this  done,  I  examined  for  the 
first  time  the  cause  of  my  fright.  It  was  a  formidable  reptile  that 
my  eyes  rested  on.  In  length  it  measured  perhaps  four  feet,  but 
it  was  now  folded  in  several  coils  upon  the  ground,  its  rattle  still 
sounding  and  its  head  bent  forward,  regarding  mo  with  its  cold, 
sinister  eyes;  its  thickness  was  equal  to  that  of  a  man's  arm  at 
the  shoulder  ;  its  color  was  a  tawny  brown,  lighter  in  shade  along 
the  sides.  My  first  impulse  was  to  shoot  it  without  further  parley 
as  the  sharp  rattle  sounded  again,  but  seeing  that  it  made  no 
demonstrations  towards  a  spring,  I  concluded  to  watch  it  as  long 
as  it  pleased  me  and  then  shoot  it  at  my  pleasure. 

I  had  always  felt  the  most  lively  disgust  towards  the  whole  ser- 
pent tribe,  and  had  conceived  a  horror  for  the  sight  of  a  snake; 


but  as  I  stood  with  rny  back  to  a  large  oak  and  watched    this  one 
in  bis  various  uioii<.n>-  and  evolutions,  J  was  charmed  by  the  _ 
and  agility  of  bin  body,    lie  -■  emed  to  i  .  .-•>,•  to  liariti 

1  '  -mi  which   1    had 

brough     omj  alarm    The  nuke  would 

■  to  hi-  full  altitudi  i  i  ;<.  supported 

by  one  roil  upon  the  ground,  while  hii  bead  would  be  thrown 
backwards  mid  forward*,  and  his  whole  body  rolled  into  graceful 
andolatii  addeoly  coiling  himself  into  hpiral  rings,  he 

wound  his  form  into  the  semblance  of  a  cone.  Tie  ri  med  to 
be  an  object  in  every  movement  ;  a  cotn-eioiwncsa  of  power  in 
every  fold  of  its  lithe  body. 

At  this  time  my  eye  was  steadily  gazing  into  thai  of  tho  fcr- 
p'-ut.  There  was  something  BO  remarkable  alxmt  the  reptile's 
eyes— eel  deep  into  hi-  flat  head,  tliey  mapped  arid  f.parkled  like 
diamonds, and  mm  whichever  hi-  body  might,  hi-  eye-  drew  mine 
to  return  hi*  almost  human  glance.  Tim-  1  stood  for  perhaps  ten 
minutes.     It  wo*  my  wish  to  destroy  the  make,  but  I  found  now 

llmr  I  COUld  not  do  it  !      My  feeling-  at  toil  jurntuie  were  -imilar 

f>  those  ol   a  pet  on  towards  a  favorite  dog;  hi-  snaky  repa 

ncflfl  had  quite  vanished,  and  I  law  but  a  beautiful  animal  before 
me.    Gradually — my  eye-  Mill  fixed  intensely  upon  his — the  forest 

leemed  to  recede  in  the  distance ;   rl arth  ,:  from 

beneath  my  feet,  and  cloud-  floated  an.und.     Thin  did  not  at  all 

astonish  me,  neither  -lid  I  < ■  ■   ;  around  me  to  see  if  it  wan 

BO.  All  thought*  of  destroying  the  reptile  were  now  gone;  indeed, 
I  had  forgotten  that  I  held  a  gun  in  my  bonds,  J  knew  nothing, 
saw  nothing  but  that  fascinating  eye  ! 

As  I  gazed,  spell-bound,  there  seemed  to  float  a  silvery  mist 
before  my  eyes  ;  the  form  of  the  serpent  was  lost  in  the  cloud  and 
only  his  eyes  were  visible.  Then  color  was  added  to  the  appari- 
tion— alternate  changes  of  red,  green  and  yellow  came  and 
and  arching  rainbow-  crossed  low  down  before  my  eyes.  The 
place,  the  time,  the  snake — all  were  forgotten  by  the  charm.  And 
now  sweet  strains  of  music  vibrated  in  the  air,  and  the  harmony 
seemed  to  time  itself  to  the  graceful  swaying  of  the  serpent  as  he 
drew  nearer  to  me.  The  melody  was  wild  and  fitful,  and  although 
I  felt  its  sweetness,  it  made  me  shiver  as  if  it  had  been  the  north 
wind.  It  lasted  not  long,  but  died  away  so  gently,  the  cadences 
rising  and  falling  fainter  and  fainter,  that  it  seemed  not  to  end 
at  all. 

But  suddenly  a  sharp,  quick  rattle  dispelled  each  illusion  ;  the 
dying  echoes  of  the  symphony  ceased  abruptly,  even  jarring  my 
nerves  with  the  discordance  ;  the  silver  mist  vanished  on  the  in- 
stant— and  there,  coiled  on  the  ground  not  three  feet  in  front  of 
me,  was  the  rattlesnake — his  coils  pressed  hard  against  the  ground, 
his  head  thrown  back,  his  distended  jaws  revealing  the  deadlv 
fangs  where  lay  the  subtle  poison,  his  red  tongue  darting  with 
lightning  rapidity — apparently  on  the  instant  of  making  his  fatal 
leap  !  Until  this  moment  I  had  not  thought  of  fear;  I  had  been 
so  completely  fascinated  by  the  demon-like  eye  and  the  mysterious 
illusions  attendant  upon  his  mastery  over  me,  that  the  serpent  wan 
forgotten,  and  I  only  had  regarded  what  lay  before  me.  But  now 
the  terrible  danger  was  revealed  in  all  its  horrors.  Certainly,  not 
ten  seconds  could  elapse  before  the  fatal  leap  ! 

I  could  not  stir;  that  snaky  eye  was  still  upon  me, and  from  it 
I  could  not  turn.  I  strove  in  the  agony  of  my  spirit ;  a  cold  sweat 
started  from  every  pore,  yet  all  in  vain  !  Xot  more  than  half  a 
minute  elapsed  from  the  appearance  of  the  stern  reality  until  the 
end,  but  an  eternity  of  thought  passed  my  mind.  I  held  no  power, 
no  muscle  at  my  command,  and  now  came  the  agonizing  thought — 
I  must  die  by  the  rattlesnake's  bite!  Good  Heavens!  must  I 
end  my  life  thus  ?  A  stern  resolve  entered  my  soul ;  it  was  the 
might  of  will  alone  that  saved  mc.  I  determined  to  break  ihe 
spell ;  to  determine  was  to  succeed.  A  horrible  chill  struck  through 
my  system  as  I  s.trung  each  muscle  for  action,  and  with  a  heavy 
stamp  of  the  foot  I  was  free !  But  I  had  no  time  to  spare — not 
even  time  to  lift  the  gun  to  my  shoulder,  but  I  held  it  at  my  side 
and  pressed  the  trigger. 

What  followed  I  have  no  distinct  recollection  of.  I  heard  the 
heavy  report  of  the  gun — the  quickly-sprung  rattle  of  the  serpent, 
coupled  with  a  terrible,  sibilant  hiss — I  felt  the  slimy  folds  of  the 
serpent  around  me  and  his  mangled  head  swaying  to  and  fro  across 
my  face,  and  all  was  blank  ;  I  fainted  and  fell  to  the  ground,  clutch- 
ing the  reptile  in  one  hand  as  if  conscious  of  danger  not  removed, 
and  yet  feeling  that  I  had  escaped  the  fearful  fascination  winch 
came  so  near  proving  fatal  to  me. 

It  was  a  terrible  stupor  which  had  seized  me,  and  I  lay  for 
hours  in  utter  unconsciousness,  only  awakened  by  the  gentle  fall- 
ing night  dews.  I  started  up,  wondering  where  I  could  be,  bewil- 
dered and  faint.  But  the  coils  of  the  dead  serpent,  which  he  had 
thrown  around  mc  in  his  dying  struggles,  soon  recalled  mv  mind, 
and  as  I  disengaged  the  slimy  folds  of  the  huge  monster,  now  dull 
in  color,  motionless — his  head  blown  off  by  my  shot — I  wondered 
where  could  be  the  gorgeous  beauty  and  gracefulness  with  which 
he  thought  to  ensnare  me.  I  reached  the  cottage,  pa|c,  sick  and 
weak,  my  nerves  all  passive  and  unstrung,  and  my  faculties  utterly 
gone.  The  terrible  trial  and  frightful  danger  had  worked  upon  mo 
fearfully,  and  several  days  elapsed  before  my  entire  recovery. 

It  was  formerly  an  unsettled  question  whether  rattlesnakes 
possessed  the  power  of  fascination  over  human  beings,  which  they 
were  known  to  have  over  birds  and  the  smaller  animals  ;  but,  at 
present,  various  authorities,  competent  to  judge,  have  decided 
that  be  doe-  really  possess  this  power.  It  must  be  exerted  upon 
persons  of  peculiar  temperaments,  or  under  peculiar  circumstances. 
Thus,  the  frame  of  mind  which  led  me  to  the  forest,  together  with 
the  dreamy  languor  induced  by  the  autumn  day,  peculiarly  fitted 
me  to  become  a  victim  to  the  eei-pent,  from  which  I  escaped,  as 
we  have  seen,  only  at  the  last  moment  and  byr  the  iron  resolve  of 
will. 
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SAVANNAH,  GEORGIA. 

Wo   offer  our  rentiers,  on  this 

and  the-  next  page,  a  series  of  cor- 
rect drawings,  made  upon  the  spot 

expressly  for  our  illustrated  jour- 
nal, by  Mr.  Killmrn.     Savannah 

is  the  largest  and  most  important 

city  in  the  Stato  of  Georgia.    It  is 

built  on  a  sandy  plain,  elevated 

forty  feet  above  the  water,  on  the 

southern   sido  of   the    Savannah 

River,   eighteen   miles    from    the 

Atlantic   Ocean.     The   harbor  is 

one  of  the  finest  on  the  Atlantic 

coast,   deep   at  its  entrance  over 

the  bar,  and  having  at  low  water 

an  average  depth  of  nineteen  feet. 

Vessels  drawing  thirteen  feet  can 

come  np  to  the  wharves  of  the  city, 

and  those  requiring  a  greater  depth 

find  an  anchorage  a  few  miles  be- 
low.    The  plain  on  which  the  city 

stands,  extends  a  mile  along  the 

river,  east  and  west,  and  continues 

for  several  miles  south,  increasing 

in  width  back  from  the  river.    The 

streets  of  the  city  are   regularly 

and  beautifully  laid  out,  and  be- 
tween every  other  one  a  handsome 

public  square,  surrounded  and  in- 
terspersed with  trees  of  various 
kinds,  and  laid  out  with  grass- 
plats  and  walks.  There  are  no 
fewer  than  twenty  of  these  parks, 
which  give  the  city,  especially 
during  the  summer  months,  a 
cool,  airy  and  rural  appearance. 
Many  of  the  streets  arc  lined  on 
both  sides  with  trees,  and  some 
have  single  and  double  rows  run- 
ning through  their  centres,  form- 
ing perfect  arcades  and  most  de- 
lightful promenades.  Certainly 
the  city  is  the  finest  in  appearance 
of  any  in  the  south,  and  many  per- 
sons speak  of  it  as  having  no  com- 
petitor anywhere.  It  contains 
many  fine  public  buildings,  as  our 
illustrations  will  show.  It  has 
great  mercantile  facilities,  and  has 
a  large  inland  trade,  being  con- 
nected with  the  interior  by  impor- 
tant railroads.  The  great  prepon- 
derance of  wooden  buildings  has 
exposed  the  city  to  several  serious 
conflagrations,  one  of  wliich,  in 
1830,  destroyed  four  hundred  and 
sixty-three  buildings  and  property 
to  the  amount  of  $400,000.     In 

nearly,  if  not  every,  square  of  the  city,  stands  a  fire  engine  house,  j 
which  shows  that  due  precaution  is  now  taken  to  guard  against  I 
such  calamities    in  future.— The   first  of  our    present  series  of  I 
views— another  scries  being  in  preparation  for  a  future  number—  ' 
represents  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church,  on  Bull  Street,  just  above 
Harris  Street.     It  is  a  pleasing  and  graceful  specimen  of  pointed 
Gothic  architecture,  and  its  surroundings  enhance  its  picturesque 
effect.— Another  of  our  illustrations  represents  the  reservoir,  on 
irankhn  Square,  one  of  those  graceful  and  solid  structures  which 


ST.    JOHN  S    CHURCH,    SAVANNAH,  GEORGIA. 

the  artist's  pencil  loves  to  delineate.  It  is  circular,  and  stands  in 
the  centre  of  an  enclosure  of  the  same  form.  One  might  almost 
fancy  it  a  "  stern  round  tower  of  other  days,"  a  feudal  fortress, 
rather  than  a  peaceful  structure  erected  to  contain  and  dispense  the 
pure  element.  The  city  is  so  level  that  no  great  height  is  required 
in  the  reservoir.  Our  artist,  when  sketching  the  picture,  stood  in 
Montgomery  Street. — The  next  picture  is  a  view  of  the  Marine 
Hospital  and  Poor-House,  which  occupies  the  square  formed  by 
Abercorn,  Drayton,  Gaston  and  Huntington  Streets,  and  is  in  the 


vicinity  of  the  new  Pulaski  monu- 
ment, our  view  looking  from  the 
southwest.— Our  series  closes  with 
a  view  of  the  monument  referred 
to.  Savannah  has  done  ample 
justice  to  the  memory  of  Count 
Pulaski,  one  of  the  bravest  of  tho 
host  of  foreign  chivalry  who  lent 
their  swords  to  the  cnuse  of  Ameri- 
can independence,  and  watered  our 
natal  soil  with  their  blood.  The 
city  contains  two  battle  monuments 
in  honor  of  the  Polish  hero,  one 
known  as  the  Greene  and  Pulaski 
monument,  and  illustrated  in  a 
former  number,  and  that  now  de- 
lineated, a  very  beautiful  and  elab- 
orate marble  monument,  adorned 
with  fine  sculpture  and  carving. 
It  stands  on  Monterey  Square,  at 
the  head  of  Bull  Street,  and  our 
view  was  sketched  from  Taylor 
Street.  On  the  monument  is  the 
following  inscription: — "Pulaski, 
the  heroic  Pole,  who  fell,  mortally 
wounded,  fighting  for  American 
liberty  at  the  siege  of  Savannah, 
October  9,  1779."  The  square 
around  it  is  quite  tastefully  laid 
out,  and  when  the  trees,  which  are 
now  young,  shall  have  attained  a 
more  advanced  growth  and  luxu- 
riance, a  rapid  process  in  this  gen- 
erous climate,  this  will  be  one  of 
the  most  attractive  and  picturesque 
spots  in  the  whole  city.  Immedi- 
ately in  the  rear  of  Monterey 
Square  is  a  beautiful  and  exten- 
sive park,  covered  with  a  fine 
growth  of  large  pine  trees.  For- 
merly the  city  did  not  enjoy  a 
very  high  reputation  for  salubrity, 
hut  its  health  has  been  materially 
improved  of  late  years.  It  was 
founded  by  General  Oglethorpe, 
in  1732.  It  was  occupied  by  the 
British  in  1778,  and  restored  to 
the  Americans  in  July,  1783. 
Since  the  destructive  fire  of  1820 
great  improvement  has  been  made 
in  the  material  and  style  of  build- 
ing. The  population  in  1850  was 
11,214;  in  1853,  23,458.  The 
commerce  of  Savannah,  already 
flourishing,  as  we  have  stated,  is 
rapidly  increasing.  A  semi-weekly, 
line  of  steamships  runs  between 
Savannah  and  New  York,  consist- 
ing of  vessels  of  about  twelve  hun- 
dred tons  each,  and  two  steamers  of  equal  size  make  regular  pas- 
sages once  a  week  to  Philadelphia.  There  is  a  daily  steam  com- 
munication with  Charleston,  S.  C,  a  semi-weekly  communication 
with  Augusta,  Ga.,  except  during  the  dry  season,  while  a  British 
steamer  also  runs  to  the  West  Indies.  Regular  lines  of  sailing 
vessels  also  communicate  with  New  York  and  Boston.  The 
shipping  of  the  port,  June  30,  1854,  amounted  to  an  aggregate 
of  15,533  tons  register,  and  9409  tons  enrolled  and  licensed. 
There  were  155  clearances  for  foreign  ports. 
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THE  ROCK  OF  GIBRAI/TAR. 

In  Ancient  times,  Abyls,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  rock  of 
Gibraltar,  then  known  "as  Calpe,  formed  what  was  called  the  Pil- 
lars of  Hercules.  When  Tarif  Zarea,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  century,  landed  and  erected  a  fortress  on  the  rock,  he  pave 
it  a  new  name,  Gibcl  Tarif,  or  the  mountain  of  Tarif,  from  which 
is  derived  its  present  appellation.  Gibraltar  was  a  place  of  con- 
siderable and  of  increasing  importance  during  the  period  of  the 
Moorish  occupation  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula.  In  the  fourteenth 
century  it  was  taken  by  Ferdinand  of  Castile,  but  shortly  after- 
wards'was  re-captured  by  its  former  masters.  It  was  attached  to 
the  Spanish  dominion  about  the  year  1492 ;  from  that  date  down 
to  its  capture  by  the  English,  the' history  of  Gibraltar  is  unimpor- 
tant and  on  interesting.  It  was  taken  by  the  English  in  1704,  and 
was  secured  to  the  British  territo- 
ries by  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  Gib- 
raltar was  blockaded  for  some 
months  in  1827,  by  the  Spaniards, 
but  the  most  memorable  attack 
which  it  has  sustained  is  that 
which  began  in  1779,  and  ended 
in  1783.  Of  this  memorable  de- 
fence, under  General  Elliot,  the 
following  are  the  principal  partic- 
ulars :  The  garrison  varied  from 
five  thousand  to  seven  thousand 
men ;  the  first  operations  took 
place  July,  1779;  they  were  con- 
tinued during  that  year,  also  in 
1780  and  1781.  During  this  pe- 
riod the  garrison  was  deprived  of 
regular  communication  with  Eng- 
land, and  could  only  be  relieved 
by  the  arrival  of  a  powerful  fleet. 
This  was  effected  twice,  once  by 
Admiral  Rodney  and  subsequent- 
ly by  Admiral  Darby.  At  last, 
in  1782,  the  Spaniards,  aided  by  a 
powerful  fleet  and  army  from 
Prance,  determined  to  make  a 
grand  attack  by  floating  batteries  ; 
this  took  place  on  the  13th  of  Sep- 
tember, but  was  wholly  defeated 
by  the  effect  of  the  red-hot  shot 
from  the  garrison.  The  prepara- 
tions for  this  grand  enterprise 
were  beyond  nil  example.  It  was 
said  that  no  less  than  twelve  hun- 
dred pieces  of  heavy  ordnance  of 
various  kinds  had  been  accumula- 
ted before  the  place  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attack  by  sea  and  land. 
The  quantity  of  gunpowder  only 
was  said  to  exceed  83,000  barrels. 
Forty  gun  boats  with  heavy  artil- 
lery, as  many  bomb  ketches  with 
twelve-inch  mortars,  besides  a 
large  floating  battery,  were  all 
destined  to  second  the  efforts  of 
the  great  battering  ships.  The 
combined  fleets  of  France  and 
Spain,  amounting  to  about  fifty 
ships  of  the  line,  were  to  cover 
and  support  the  attack.  The  pre- 
parations on  land  kept  pace  with 
those  by  sea.  Twelve  thousand 
French  troops  were  brought  as 
allies  of  the  Spanish  army.  The 
humanity  of  the  English  on  this 
occasion  added  a  brighter  lustre 
than  belonged  even  to  the  brilliant 
defence  of  the  fortress  against  so 


formidable  a  foe.  "When  the  Spanish  vessels,  ignited  by  red-hot 
shot,  were  in  flames,  the  garrison  rendered  every  assistance  to  the 
crews,  who  must  otherwise  have  miserably  perished.  The  loss 
sustained  by  the  combined  fleets  and  allied  armies  was  never  cor- 
rectly ascertained,  but  a  French  officer  who  was  present,  states  in 
a  letter,  that  "  the  number  makes  a  man  shudder."  The  siege  of 
Gibraltar  was  indefinitely  relinquished  in  February,  1783,  and  no 
effort  has  since  been  made,  nor  is  it  probable  will  be  made  to 
deprive  England  of  the  fortress.  The  rock  of  Gibraltar  projects 
into  the  sea  about  three  miles.  Its  northern  extremity,  owing  to 
its  perpendicular  altitude,  is  inaccessible;  its  southern  extremity 
is  known  as  Europa  Point ;  and  the  southern  and  eastern  sides 
are  rugged  and  steep,  affording  natural  defences  of  a  formidable 
character  against  the  attacks  of  an  enemy.     It  is  only  on  the 


western  side,  fronting  the  bay,  that  the  rock  gradually  declines  to 
the  sea,  and  the  town  of  Gibraltar  is  so  built  that  an  'attack  upon 
it,  however  well  planned,  however  strong,  or  long  continued,  is 
almost  certain  of  failure.  The  bay  of  Gibraltar,  formed  by  the 
two  points  already  named,  is  more  than  four  miles  across.  The 
depth  of  its  waters,  and  the  protection  afforded  by  the  headland, 
render  the  harbor  remarkably  secure,  and  well  adapted  for  ves- 
sels of  every  description.  The  extreme  depth  of  the  waters 
within  the  bay  is  a  hundred  and  ten  fathoms.  The  security  of 
the  harbor  has  been  still  further  increased  by  two  moles,  one 'ex- 
tending eleven  hundred  feet  and  the  other  seven  hundred  feet  in 
the  bay.  The  breadth  of  the  strait  between  Europe  and  Africa  is 
fourteen  miles.  Gibraltar  has  a  population  of  between  twenty 
and  thirty  thousand,  including  the  garrison  and  troops.  The 
fortress  is  erected  on  the  western 
side  of  the  rock,  and  the  fortifica- 
tions are  of  extraordinary  extent 
and  strength.  "  The  principal  bat- 
teries are  all  case-mated,  and  trav- 
erses are  constructed  to  prevent 
the  mischief  that  might  ensue 
from  the  explosion  of  shells. 
Vast  galleries  have  been  exca- 
vated in  the  solid  rock,  and 
mounted  with  heavy  cannon ; 
and  communications  have  been 
established  between  the  different 
batteries  by  passages  cut  in  the 
rock  to  protect  the  troops  from  the 
enemy's  fire.  In  fact,  the  whole 
rock  is  lined  with  the  most  formi- 
dable batteries,  from  the  water  to 
the  summit,  and  from  the  Land 
Gate  to  Europa  Point ;  so  that  if 
properly  victualled  and  garrisoned, 
Gibraltar  may  be  said  to  be  im- 
pregnable." Its  position  and  its 
strength  confer  on  Gibraltar  ad- 
vantages which  render  its  posses- 
sion to  the  English  of  the  utmost 
importance.  It  has  with  singular 
propriety  received  the  name  of  the 
key  to  the  Mediterranean.  In 
peace  it  protects  the  English  com- 
merce and  fleets ;  in  war  it  affords 
equal  facility  for  harassing  their 
foes.  In  both  these  respects  its 
value  can  scarcely  be  over-esti- 
mated. In  1704  itwas  made  a  free 
port,  and  was  consequently  a  most 
convenient  entrepot  for  English 
and  foreign  goods  intended  for 
the  Spanish  or  African  market. 
Hut  as  a  place  of  commerce,  Gib- 
raltar has  lost  its  old  importance, 
and  it  does  not  seem  very  likely 
that  it  will  ever  regain  it. — Puri- 
tan Recorder. 
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Home. — What  a  heaven  there  is 
in  home,  when  the  deepening  shad- 
ows gather  the  family  together,  if 
each  bring  an  ottering,  however 
simple,  for  the  altar  of  love.  The 
interchange  of  kind  words  and  of- 
fices will  make  beautiful  the  path- 
way whose  terminus  i=  down  in  the 
cold, dark  tomb,  and  neglect  makes 
the  way  to  the  bridal  chamber  diffi- 
cult and  steep.  Why  is  the  heart  so 
perverse,  the  eyes  so  Mind  to  the  se- 
cret of  happiness  .' — Alice  Carey. 
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[Written  for  RhUou'h  I'ii-torlal.] 
IS  FAITH  MKE  MUfiE  IN  VAIN? 

BY  MRS.  J.   It.  BALDWIN. 

Yes,  T  have  borne  tho  storm  unbowed, 

And  battled  with  the  wave. 
Wliilo  o'er  mo  rolled  life's  darkest  cloud, 

And  nono  wore  near  to  savo: 
E'en  now,  though  change,  reverse  and  caro 

Brood  darkly,  still  remain. 
To  cheer  and  raiao  rue  from  despair, 

The  hopo  'twas  not  in  vain. 

Is  faith  like  mine,  that  over  flings 

Its  incense  round  the  heart: 
Ay,  prophesying  "  better  things  » 

As  summer  friends  depart: 
A  faith  that  all  tho  closer  clings 

As  storms  of  anguish  rain  : 
A  faith  that  hope  and  solace  brings — 

Is  faith  like  this  in  vain? 

0,  tell  mc  not  that  such  is  spent 

And  idly  thrown  away  : 
Or  how  much  more  to  hope  is  lent 

Than  it  will  e'er  repay; 
What  reck  I  of  the  midnight  toil — 

The  toil  of  hand  or  brain  ? 
Such  cannot  daunt  the  trusting  soul: 

Then  deem  it  not  in  vain. 

Then,  0, 1  pray  ye,  tell  mo  not 

The  task  my  eyes  that  dim, 
"When  through  the  lettered  page  I've  sought 

To  win  the  wreath  of  fame ; 
Was  time  but  idly  thrown  away, 

Failing  the  meed  to  gain, 
And  idly  poured  the  mind's  pure  ray — 

Can  this  all  be  in  vaiu? 

And  vain  the  minstrel  song  in  youth 

My  lute  was  wont  to  pour, 
The  song  that  owed  to  faith  its  birth, 

Will  it  arrest  no  more? 
And  must  my  harp  be  cased  in  gloom, 

Whence  i-ose  that  joyous  strain? 
And  must  I  journey  to  the  tomb 

Feeling  I  sung  in  vain? 

Well,  though  unloved  my  lonely  life, 

In  spite  of  chill  or  check, 
Welcome  the  struggle  and  the  strife 

That  holds  no  impulse  bnck! 
And  still  my  lyre  its  song  shall  wake, 

And  still  aspire  for  fame: 
And  if  the  heart  faint  not.  nor  break, 

Is  faith  like  mine  in  vain? 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

MAD-AVOMAFS  ROCK. 

A  STO&Y  OF  THE  CALEMINK  MOUNTAIN". 

BY    E.    A.    W.    H. 

Carefully,  carefully — look  well  to  your  horse  !  The  path  is 
steep  here ;  it  is  a  wild,  frightful  place.  See  how  the  smoke  of 
some  three  hundred  village  homes  is  curling  away  along  the  river, 
which  flows  on  gracefully  below  us.  Does  it  not  seem  as  if  that 
noble  animal,  now  picking  his  way  among  the  stones,  might, 
through  one  injudicious  step,  impale  himself  upon  the  church 
spire,  or  plunge  into  the  cold  waves  of  the  Calemink  River  1  Do 
you  not  see  that  rock,  so  white,  bold,  and  bare,  yonder?  It  was 
baptized  in  blood  long  ago,  and  some  say  it  is  haunted  now; — ■ 
there  the  danger  lessens; — that  rock  is  called  "Mad-Woman's 
E,ock."     Listen,  and  I  will  tell  you  why  it  was  thus  named. 

A  cloud,  dark  and  heavy,  was  rising  over  the  mountain  ;  a  few 
large  drops  were  already  pattering  down  among  the  bushes,  and 
flecking  the  light  brown  stones ;  the  wind  was  rising  and  singing 
a  melancholy  tune  in  the  branches  of  the  hemlocks,  and  everything 
in  nature  portended  a  heavy  storm.  Flying  along  the  uneven 
path  like  frightened  fawns,  were  two  little  girls,  with  baskets  on 
their  arms,  filled  with  wild  flowers.  Their  gipsey  straw  bonnets 
had  fallen  back  and  hung  suspended  by  the  blue  ribbon  strings  ; 
over  their  scarce  more  than  infantile  shoulders  their  long  golden 
curls  floated  back  from  their  white  temples  ;  on  their  foreheads 
stood  large  beads  of  sweat ;  their  blue  eyes  swam  in  tears  ;  their 
lips  quivered ; — they  were  lost ! 

And  still  they  hurried  on.  The  storm  swept  over  the  hills,  the 
rain  fell  in  torrents,  the  wind  swaying  the  trees  and  bending  the 
underbrush  to  the  ground  ;  the  lightning  shot  across  the  dismal 
clouds  and  flashed  fearfully  in  their  faces  ;  the  very  rocks  around 
them  were  shaken  by  the  deep  roll  of  the  thunder.  On,  on  they 
sped  over  the  stones  and  through  the  gulleys,  weeping  and  cling- 
ing to  each  other,  until  at  last  they  strayed  from  the  path  and 
plunged  into  the  wood. 

Night  came  on  prematurely  ;  their  clothes  were  saturated  with 
rain  ;  their  little,  weary  hearts  beat  quicker  and  faster  with  fatigue 
and  fear ;  they  looked  at  each  other,  at  the  inky  sky,  at  their 
dripping  garments  ;  and  looked  around  in  vain  for  some  opening 
"in  the  dense  mass  around  them.  Their  shoes  were  torn  with  the 
rough,  sharp  stones,  their  light  dresses  torn  with  the  bushes  ;  their 
saturated  gipseys  bung  forlornly  from  their  shoulders — alas  !  what 
could  they  do?  They  sat  down  in  despair,  clasped  each  other's 
necks  and  wept,  louder,  more  hopelessly. 

"  Oo  ! — oo  !"  ejaculated  a  tall,  muscular  Indian,  wrapping  his 
blanket  more  tightly  about  his  person,  and  looking  ivp  into  the 
raging  elements. 

"An  Indian,  Lillie  !" 

"  0,  Annette,  he's  coming  under  this  very  tree — hush  !" 

"I  am  so  'fraid — O  dear  !" 


"  Oo — oo  !  !"  continued  the  new-comer,  backing  up  against  the 
trco  ;  "bail  rain;  big  thunder;  Manitou  nin  very  angry — whew!" 
"Lillio,  don't  stir." 

"  There,  Annette,  lie  hoars  you — 0  dear  !" 
""Why,  two  lectio  girls,  out  in  the  big  woods;   big  thunder! 
Don't  bo  'fraid  ;  mc  wont  hurt  'cm." 

"  There,  Lillie,  he  wont  hurt  us ;  didn't  you  hear  him  say  he 
wouldn't  ?     Let's  ask  him  to  show  us  the  way  home  ?" 

"  So  do,  sister.     You  ask  him." 

Little  Annette  wiped  away  her  tears,  cleared  her  throat,  then 
arose  and  made  her  very  prettiest  courtesy  to  the  Indian,  saying : 

"  Please,  sir,  will  you  show  us  the  way  out  of  these  great,  big, 
dark  woods,  and  the  road  that  goes  to  our  papa's  house  ?  We 
asked  mama  to  let  us  just  go  to  the  side  of  the  hill  to  get  a  few 
wild  flowers,  and  she  said  'Yes,  if  we  wouldn't  go  too  far;'  and 
we  went  a  little  further,  for  we  wanted  to  find  a  good  place;  and 
after  a  while  we  got  a  great  way  into  the  woods,  and  then  that  big 
cloud  came  up,  but  at  first  we  did  not  see  it  for  the  trees.  And 
then  we  heard  the  thunder,  and  started  back  ;  but  it  lightened  so 
we  couldn't  see,  and  we  got  out  of  the  path,  and  now  we  don't 
know  which  it  is  !" 

As  she  told  her  artless  tale,  he  laid  his  hand  soothingly  on  her 
head,  as  she  ceased,  saying : 

"Poor  thing — poor  girls! — two  miles  from  the  settlement; 
dark;  much  thunder;  much  rain.  Blue-Jacket's  wigwam  is 
near;  come  with  him.  Fleet-Foot  is  good;  she  will  dry  the 
blankets,  and  warm  the  feet,  and  give  'em  her  own  bed  to  lie 
upon — come." 

He  lifted  up  Lillie,  the  younger,  laid  her  head  upon  his  shoul- 
der, and  took  Annette  by  the  hand.  After  a  walk  of  half  a  mile 
they  arrived  at  his  wigwam.  Fleet-Foot,  the  pretty  wife  of  Blue- 
Jacket,  took  the  wet  bonnets  and  shawls,  and  hung  them  up  in  a 
corner  to  dry.  She  also  removed  their  shoes  and  hose,  and  wiped 
their  wet  feet  with  a  napkin,  repeating  as  she  did  so : 

"  Poor  things  ! — poor  things !" 

She  then  set  some  cold  baked  birds,  bread  and  water  upon  the 
white,  pine  table,  and  they  ate  heartily,  for  unusual  fatigue  had 
made  them  very  hungry.  At  eight  o'clock  the  shower  had  sub- 
sided into  a  heavy  rain  ;  the  lightning  was  less  frequent,  and  the 
thunder  rolled  less  heavily. 

"It  will  rain  all  night,"  said  Blue-Jacket. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Fleet-Foot ;  "  the  girls  can  stay." 

"But  papa  and  mama  will  cry  if  we  do  not  go  home,"  said 
Lillie. 

"  They'll  think  the  thunder  killed  us,"  added  Annette. 

"  You  sleep  ;  Blue-Jacket  tell  your  father ;  he  fears  not  the 
thunder." 

The  children  looked  at  each  other,  then  at  the  Indian  ;  his  fine, 
benevolent  countenance  re-assured  them,  and  they  smiled  as  he 
went  out.  It  being  past  their  bed  time,  they  allowed  their  hostess 
to  undress  and  put  them  into  her  bed  ;  and  they  were  soon  lost  in 
the  dream-land  of  trustful  innocence. 

Away  went  Blue-Jacket  down  the  mountain,  running  like  a 
deer.  He  found  the  village  in  commotion,  doors  open,  lights 
gleaming,  and  lanterns  dancing  in  the  street.  Hurrying  down  the  ^ 
street,  he  entered  a  house  whose  only  occupant  was  an  aged  wo- 
man ;  she  was  Mrs.  Mahan,  the  grandmother  of  the  little  ones 
now  asleep  iu  the  Indian's  wigwam.  She  sat  with  her  head  bent 
upon  her  band  iu  sorrow,  and  mentally  imploring  Heaven  in  be- 
half of  the  lost  children.  She  heard  the  step  of  Blue-Jacket,  and 
looked  up. 

"  Why,  as  sure  as  I  live,  you  are  Blue-Jacket,  the  Sagamo,  to 
whom  I  gave  a  blanket  and  a  night's  lodging,  four  years  ago  ! 
Do  you  bring  tidings  of  our  lost  children?" 

"  Yes,  they  are  well ;  at  my  wigwam  in  the  mountain  ;  their 
blankets  are  dry  ;  they  are  not  hungry ;  they  sleep  in  the  bed  of 
Blue-Jacket." 

"  Thank  you ;  and  God  be  praised  !  Now  how  shall  I  get  the 
intelligence  to  their  parents?" 

"  Me  tell  'em,  mc  tell  'cm  !"     And  away  he  went. 

Under  a  cloud  of  umbrellas  moved  a  group  of  men  and  women, 
bending  their  way  towards  the  river  which  rolled  along  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  ;  that  river  was  bubbling  with  the  rain-drops,  and 
swollen  with  the  immense  fall  of  water.  Lanterns  gleamed  ahead 
of  them,  and  two  little  boats  tottered  about  upon  the  waves.  They 
were  dragging  the  stream,  under  the  impression  that  the  children 
might  have  been  drowned. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  O'Hara  hailed  the  approach  of  Blue-Jacket  with 
a  cry  of  joy.  They  knew  his  sagacity,  his  expertness  as  a  diver, 
his  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  the  intricate  passes  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  they  felt  that  his  presence  boded  new  hopes. 

"  Oo  ! — oo  !  bad  rain  ;  dark  night !" 

"  Blue-Jacket,  why  are  you  here  ?  Say  have  you  seen  our  chil- 
dren ?"  said  Mr.  O'Hara,  springing  forward  and  gi-asping  his  hand. 

"  Blue-Jacket,  find  our  little  ones  and  the  Great  Spirit  will  bless 
you !"  cried  the  agitated  mother. 

"  They  are  safe,  at  the  wigwam  in  the  mountain ;  warm  ;  dry ; 
asleep." 

"  God  be  praised,  the}--  are  safe  !  Friends,  one  and  all,  they  are 
safe  !"  shouted  the  delighted  father,  running  along  the  bank;  and 
"  safe  !  safe  !"  was  reiterated  from  mouth  to  mouth,  with  clapping 
of  hands  and  wiping  of  eyes.  "  Hurrah  !  hurrah  ! — all's  well !" 
echoed  from  the  river ;  and  the  lanterns  and  umbrellas  went 
dancing .  homeward. 

Annette  and  Lillie  never  forgot  their  Indian  friend  who  saved 
them  on  the  terrible  evening  of  the  thunder-storm ;  and  they  often 
persuaded  their  papa  to  take  them,  one  at  a  time,  to  visit  "Mrs. 
Blue-Jacket/'  at  her  wigwam.  No  vehicle  could  be  drawn  up  that 
steep  path,  and  so  his  custom  was  to  take  them  before  him  on  the 
saddle. 


One  of  those  expeditions  ended  in  sorrow,  deatli  and  madness. 
The  horse  took  fright — reared,  plunged,  and  finally  threw  Mr. 
O'Hara  and  Lillie  against  a  rock,  killing  him  instantly.  He  then 
wheeled  and  bounded  away  down  the  mountain,  nor  was  his  speed 
slackened  until  he  reached  the  door  of  Ids  mistress.  Mrs.  O'Hara 
heard  his  well  known  hoof-tread  in  the  lane  leading  to  tho  barn, 
and  flew  to  the  door  to  sec  the  saddle  hanging  by  the  girth  under 
his  belly ;  he  was  white  with  foam,  and  the  froth  was  dropping 
from  his  mouth,  while  his  whole  frame  trembled  violently. 

"Dead — dead !  My  husband — my  child  !  Dear  Alfred — sweet 
Lillie  ! — dashed  in  pieces  on  the  rocks  ! — gone — gone  !" 

She  pressed  her  hand  to  her  brow,  beat  her  bosom,  stamped  the 
earth  and  shrieked,  until  a  crowd  was  collecting  around  her,  when 
she  rushed  past  them  into  the  street.  The  tide  of  life  flowed 
mountain- ward.  About  half  way  to  the  .wigwam  lay  Mr.  O'Hara's 
corse,  the  head  resting  on  a  rock ;"  the  blood  yet  oozing  from  a 
wound  in  the  temple.  And  there  sat  Lillie,  seven  years  old,  sup- 
porting one  arm  of  her  dear,  unconscious  papa,  kissing  the  cold 
hand,  and  uttering  words  of  encouragement.  She  stroked  back 
his  damp  hair,  and  looking  into  his  eyes,  said  : 

"My  dear  papa,  please  don't  stare  so,  you  make  mc  afraid! 
They  will  come  soon — mama,  grandma — all  of  them — or  may  be 
the  good  Indian  will  come;  he  found  Annette  and  me  in  the 
woods  when  it  thundered  and  rained  so  hard,  and  we  were  lost, 
and  hungry,  and  cold.  Yes,  I  hear  them  now — they  are  coming; 
they  will  bring  the  doctor,  and  he  will  cure  you.  There  they  are — 
I  am  so  glad  !" 

A  fearful  sight  it  was ;  that  little  one  alone,  gazing  into  his 
sightless  eyes,  talking  in  his  stony  ears.  Then  came  the  wife — 
that  poor,  bewildered  wife — twining  her  hands  in  his  dark,  damp 
hair,  gazing  into  his  fixed  eyes,  kissing  his  lips,  and  cheek,  and 
brow ; — it  was  a  sight  to  make  angels  weep. 

The  leaves  rustled,  and  Blue-Jacket  stood  before  them.  A 
shudder  crept  through  his  veins,  a  groan  escaped  his  lips  ;  even 
he,  the  stern  Indian,  trembled  with  emotion.  Could  that  be  all 
that  remained  of  his  friend,  who  had  so  often  climbed  the  moun- 
tain-path, upon  the  back  of  the  seemingly  quiet  horse,  with  the 
sweet  little  girls  on  the  saddle  before  him  ? — the  man  endeared  to 
him  by  many  an  act  of  kindness,  both  bestowed  and  received  ? 
Fain  would  he  too  have  wept,  when  strong  men  bowed  themselves 
to  give  vent  to  their  own  deep  sorrow,  but  the  customs  of  bis  na- 
tion forbade  the  fancied  weakness. 

"White  brothers,"  he  said,  mournfully,  "why  do  you  stay? 
The  clay-man  is  asleep  upon  the  rock,  but  the  spirit-man  is  away 
up  yonder ;  he  is  happy.  Go  and  bury  the  clay-man  with  the  dust 
of  his  kindred,  and  be  still ;  for  the  Great  Spirit  has  spoken ;  his 
arm  is  strong ;  who  can  break  it  ?" 

They  made  him  a  litter  of  boughs  from  the  tall  saplings  whose 
leaves  rustled  over  their  heads,  and  laid  him  gently  thereon ;  four 
strong  men  lifted  it  and  moved  away,  the  crowd  following  in  silence. 

Mrs.  O'Hara  heard  the  last  spade-full  of  earth  fall  upon  his  cof- 
fin with  no  new  emotion,  without  a  single  tear;  and  then  they 
led  her  away,  and  she  sat  down  upon  her  desolate  hearth-stone. 
The  little  ones  climbed  about  her  chair  and  kissed  her,  but  she 
scarcely  heeded  their  presence ;  she  seemed  somewhat  cold,  but  quiet 
and  resigned,  and  at  the  usual  hour  she  retired  to  rest.  It  was  tho 
calmness  of  despair,  the  resignation  of  a  broken  heart,  a  shattered 
brain.  At  midnight  she  stole  softly  from  her  pillow,  unlocked  the 
door,  and,  after  walking  a  few  paces,  ran  swiftly  away  to  the 
mountain. 

Early  next  morning,  when  'Blue-Jacket  went  out  to  hunt,  he 
found  her  there  sitting  upon  the  blood-stained  rock  where  her  hus- 
band died,  tracing  out  with  her  long,  white  fingers,  its  crimsoned 
boundaries.  Her  dark  hair  flowed  over  her  snowy  night-robe, 
wet  with  dew.  In  her  haste  to  escape,  she  bad  merely  put  on  her 
slippers,  and  gone  out  into  the  chill  air,  to  drink  in  the  damp  of 
death.  Blue-Jacket  stole  softly  up  to  her  side,  and.  stroked  her 
head,  saying : 

"Poor  thing  ! — poor  tiling  !" 

She  looked  up  into  his  face,  and  said  : 

"  Hush,  hush  ! — he  is  my  husband  !  Don't  you  see  him  there 
upon  the  rock? — there  is  blood  there; — lie  cannot  rest,  it  is  so 
hard  ; — come,  help  me  to  take  him  away  1" 

They  tore  her  away  from  the  spot,  but  she  eluded,  their  vigilance 
and  returned ;  they  secured  her  again  and  again,  but  as  often  she 
went  back.  Gradually  Blue-Jacket,  who  met  her  daily,  gained  a 
control  over  her  bewildered  intellect ;  and  when  cold  or  hungry 
she  followed  him  to  his  wigwam.  At  last  she  learned  to  expect 
her  friends  at  sundown,  when  they  went  to  secure  her  for  the 
night;  and  so,  when  she  saw  the  shadows  deepening  iu  the  woods, 
she  arose  and  hastened  to  the  wigwam,  remaining  there  for  the 
night.  Her  friends  filled  the  home  of  her  protector  with  all  tho 
conveniences  of  life,  and  bestowed  upon  the  pretty  Fleet-Foot 
many  a  costly  bauble,  as  a  reward  for  her  sisterly  care  of  her 
friend. 

Spring  deepened  into  summer,  summer  faded  into  autumn,  and 
the  frosts  came  and  whitened  the  moss  upon  the  rocks;  yet  still 
she  lingered  there,  a  beautiful  maniac.  Her  long  hair  still  floated 
upon  the  billows  of  the  mountain  breeze,  and  lashed  her  swan-like 
neck ;  her  eyes  still  flashed  and  burned  with  strange,  unearthly 
lustre ;  while  deeper,  deeper  into  her  hollow  cheek  sank  the  crim- 
son of  decay.  She  ceased  to  recognize  her  friends,  and  no  longer 
conversed  in  the  cabin  of  Blue-Jacket;  but,  when  at  her  usual  post 
by  the  rock,  she  uttered  low,  broken  words,  and  sometimes  chanted 
fragments  of  the  songs  she  sang  in  happier  hours. 

It  had  been  a  glorious  day,  and  the  sun  went  down  unclouded 
amidst  the  rich  October  foliage,  its  last  ray  flickering  across  the 
wigwam  floor.  Yet  the  beautiful  maniac  came  not,  and  Blue- 
jacket went  forth  to  seek  her.  There  she  slept,  her  head  pillowed 
on  the  fatal  rock ; — life  and  its  griefs  forgotten. 
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[Written  for  Uollou's  Plotorlol.] 

MALESPIND'S  SERENADE. 

UV   JAMUa    11.    LI  MK> 

Tow  iiiDa  the  middle  of  the  lust  century  Venice  was  in  the 
height  of  lieu  third  estate  of  glory.  The  Venus  of  the  Soon,  de- 
prived i>l  In']'  commerce  mnl  despoiled  of  her  power,  did  not,  how- 
ever, weep  hid iM si  her  perished  greatness,  like  mi  ancient  Niobe 
amongst  her  children.  Iftlie  fierce  patricians  reposed  in  the  tomb 
with  their  rusted  swords  mill  Iron  armor,  (hear  sons  bo  revelled  in 
plena  lire,  that  they  either  forgot  or  despised  their  murderous  glory. 
Instead  of  laurels,  they  encircled  their  brows  with'coronals  of 
roses.  Thoy  glorified  mid  exaggerated,  to  tin-  height  of  splendor, 
tlio  fetes  of  Venire,  and  in  ihc  enthusiasm  <>f  their  devotion  to  the 
vt-\  ols  mni  masquerades,  the  youth  of  Si.  Murk  challenged  all  the 
world  to  join  them  in  their  nights  of  pleasure  and  days  of  rejoicing. 

Amongst  tin:  strangers  who  had  responded  to  this  joyous  invi- 
tation of  San  Marco,  was  sir  William  Blake,  :i  rich  trial]  gentle- 
man,  who  in  i  7  r»  1  took  up  his  residence  at  the  Barbieri  palace, 
with  hi>  wife  and  daughter,  The  maiden  "'as  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  her  sex.  Although  horn  beneath  the  foggy  clouds  of 
mi   English  sky,  her  complexion  was  as  pure  as  the  marble  of 

I'aria,  anil  her  eyes  and  hair,  instead  of  being  light,  OS  is  common 
with  her  countrymen  of  the  north,  were  black  as  ebony,  and  the 
outlines  of  her  form  and  lovely  features  were  us  chaste  and  perfect 
as  those,  which  God  and  Rome  placed  under  the  pencil  of  Raphael. 

Sarah  delighted  most,  while  at  Venice,  to  accompany  the  chor- 
isters of  the  secular  fetes  to  the  Capitol  and  Campus  Martins, 
where  the  Petrarch  of  the  masquerade  had  sung  in  her  ear,  and 
the  Diinte  had  suddenly  been  arrested  hefore  her,  till  he  stood  and 
gazod  in  undisguised  admiration  upon  her. 

If  the  form  and  fueo  of  Sarah  were  beautiful,  luckily  for  the 
maiden  and  those  who  loved  her,  her  soul  was  beautiful  also.  Tho 
brow  of  Sarah  was  radiant  with  intelligence,  and  her  mouth  ever 
adorned  with  beaming  smiles  ;  but  those  rays  of  intellect  and  feel- 
ing were  the  more  radiant  and  cheering  because  a  holy  vestal  fire 
of  goodness  burnt  in  the  maiden's  heart. 

The  love  of  Lady  Blake  for  her  daughter  amounted  almost  to 
idolatry.  The  Duke  of  Candia  having  observed  to  that  doting 
mother  that  the  long  nights  passed  in  the  fetes  of  Venice  would 
not  fail  to  affect  her  health — 

"  What  of  that  ?*'  she  replied  ;  "if  I  should  go  to  sleep  I  should 
not  see  my  daughter." 

Although  Sarah's  brow  became  frequently  shaded  with  melan- 
choly alter  a  few  months'  sojourn  in  Venice,  yet  during  the  first 
days  after  Iter  arrival  she  would  frequently  say  : 

"  ( i  my  mother,  let  us  hasten  to  renew  our  happiness !  To-day 
is  so  beautiful  I  long  for  to-morrow,  and  hope  that  it  will  he  like  it!", 

Happiness  in  this  world  of  mingled  bliss  and  pain,  however,  has 
inquietudes,  and  dark  misfortunes  will  come  upon  us  despite  our 
brightest  hopes.  The  joys  of  the  heart  are  indeed  more  change- 
able than  the  days  of  spring.  Sarah  had  brought  from  Ireland 
an  attendant,  entirely  devoted  to  her  in  heart  and  soul.  Kathleen 
Bourke  was  as  beautiful  and  ruddy  as  a  dew-sprent  rose.  "When 
cluldren,  they  had  slept  in  the  same  cradle  and  had  been  nourished 
at  the  same  breast.  They  grew  up  together  like  the  wild  heath- 
fiowcr  and  the  blue-belt,  of  different  complexions  and  aspects,  upon 
the  same  soil,  and  of  the  same  nature  and  kindred  sympathies. 

When  Kathleen  Bourkc,  therefore,  saw  the  cloud  gather  upon 
the  fair  face  of  the  beautiful  companion  of  her  childhood,  she 
sought  to  dispel  it  with  her  smiles  and  blandishments.  She  would 
sing  to  her  the  lays  of  green  Erin,  or  the  wild  chants  of  Scotland, 
doubly  sweet  because  they  were  sung  in  a  foreign  land,  and  called 
the  heart's  fonder  feelings  up  of  home  ;  but  despite  the  efforts  of 
her  foster  sister,  the  eyes  of  Sarah  Blake  grew  more  sad  every 
day,  and  would  fill  with  tears,  and  her  head  would  sink  upon  her 
bosom.  Everybody  observed  this  sadness  in  the  maiden's  deport- 
ment ;  nobody  could  account  for  it. 

The  Carnival,  that  great  climax  of  Italian  rejoicing,  however, 
had  come  at  last,  and  Sir  "William  Blake  resolved  that,  in  order 
to  repay  in  kind  the  civilities  of  tho  Venetian  noblemen,  he  would 
give  a  ball  that  should  surpass  the  most  magnificent  of  their  lordly 
fetes.  He  opened  not  the  universal,  but  golden  doors  of  the  Bar- 
bieri  palace,  therefore,  to  the  most  serene  republic,  and  invited  all 
the  aristocracy  of  Vcmce,  and  all  the  strangers  of  mark  who  then 
resided  iu  that  city  of  the  waters.  The  palace  Barbieri  was  orna- 
mented in  the  most  luxurious  style  of  Italian  taste. 

Amongst  the  great  Veuctian  patricians,  one  who  had  not  been 
bidden  to  Sir  William  Blake's  fete,  although  he  surpassed  all  his 
contemporaries  in  the  qualities  of  person  and  excelled  them  all  in 
wealth,  Felix  Malespinu,  heir  of  the  illustrious  house  whose  name 
he  bore,  justly  possessed  the  fame  of  being  the  most  profligate  of 
the  young  Venetian  nobility.  He  was  a  scandal  in  that  city  where 
scandal  was  almost  an  impossibility ;  he  was  marked  as  a  profli- 
gate iu  that  place  where  the  manners  were  so  corrupt  as  to  defy 
con-up tibility.  His  fetes  were  revivals  of  the  voluptuous  Satur- 
nalias, and  he  was  the  life-giving  spirit  of  these  orgies.  They 
were  not,  it  is  true,  those  ignoble  and  secret  orgies  which  rash  into 
the  sombre  shade  for  shame;  but  those  which  walked  abroad  with 
the  broad  day,  dressed  in  silkeu  vestments,  drinking  the  wine  of 
Cypress  and  chanting  the  songs  of  Anacreon. 

Malespind  was  the  only  one  of  the  nobles,  then,  who  was  not 
invited  to  grace  the  rejoicings  at  the  palace  Barbieri.  But  who  in 
the  midst  of  that  fete,  of  those  songs,  and  of  those  bright  and  glit- 
tering lights,  would  think  of  Malespind  !  Ah,  there  is  not  a  crea- 
ture in  the  world  that  has  not  some  heart  to  cling  to  it ;  no  one  so 
vile  as  not  to  find  a  hand  to  scatter  flowers  upon  his   bier.     One 

•Now  dweftsed,  formerly  editor  of  ';  Hogg's  Weekly  Instructor,''  a  well 
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woman  or  two,  perhaps,  in  I  ■■  ■  thought  upon  the  young 

Vem  tiai blcman,  and   wh  .1    tin  ir  mind  ■ 

1. .  ii.    fa    ....    gifi   of  mci  ■  !iat  signified 

in  tli  in  the  ma;      0!  nelodics  of  one  ic  ' 

All  the  men  who  congregated  to  the  fete  of  Sir  William  Blake 
had  (i  timed  mrioui  di  gui  em  nl  ;  und  the  women  in  half- 
ma  I.  ,  prom  ■ Ii  d    i'i'      ■  I in  the  mo  I  i  Ic  rant  eo  tunica  of 

all  nations  and  age  ■  E bj ah  Blake  wn  attift  I  ...  i  ol  thi  i 
fancy  vestments  which  Titian  lias  immortalized.  Her  beautiful 
head  was  covered  by  a  long  cape  of  reli  l  and  ipon  I  er  dark 
velvet  robe  sparkled  gold  lace,  wrought  in  the  richest  style  and 
into  tho  most  fanta  tic  elaborate  ornaments;  her  arm  wen 
in  transparent  muslin,  and  were  nl.-o  encircled  by  ami-pit-  bracelets 
of  the  richest  material  and  of  the  most  elaborate  and  ornate  work- 
manship.  Around  the  beautiful  mil  b  crowded  all  the  gay 
Of  the  noblest  houses  of  Venice, 

Upon  the  splendid  sofas  of  the  salon  Barbieri,  the  more  ogi  1 
the  company  reclined  during  the  intervale  of  the  dance,  and  di  - 

coursed  of  the  line  arts    and    literature  ;    they   recalled    the  bright 

recollections  of  tho  past,  while  the  elegant  youths  threw,  together 

with  bouquets  of  brilliant  flowcw,  their  homage  at  the  feet  of  Sa- 
rah.   One  young  cavalier,  dressed  iri  the  robe  of  Persia,  would 

say,  with  Saadi,  in  her  ear: 

"  When  you  smile,  your  mouth  resembles  a  shell,  between  the 
openings  of  which  a  child  might  discover  pearls." 

Another,  garmented  like  Petrarch,  would  murmur  in  her  car, 

that  she  alone  might  hear : 

"Petrarch  might  well  awaken  from  the  tomb  and  walk  the  earth 
in  joy,  when  Laura  has  descended  from  heaven." 

And  one  in  the  garb  of  Charles  the  Ninth  of  France,  repeated 
to  her  the  sweet  love-songs  of  Marot. 

All  at  once  the  course  of  this  precious  stream  of  Venetian  gal- 
lantry was  interrupted  by  the  sweet  and  gentle  harmony  of  a  ser- 
enade, that  rose  upon  the  night  like  the  song  of  angels,  and  floated 
into  the  salon,  hushing  every  harsher  sound.  The  gallant  com- 
pany assembled  in  the  palace  Barbieri,  became  suddenly  as  still 
as  the  waters  of  the  Adriatic  when  the  shadow  of  the  moon  lies 
sleeping  in  its  bosom,  unbroken  by  a  ripple  ;  and  then  they  rushed 
to  the  windows,  when  a  magnificent  spectacle,  immediately  under 
the  walls  of  the  palace,  met  their  eyes. 

All  the  grand  canal  was  flashing  with  the  variegated  lights 
which  covered  several  gondolas,  emblazoned  with  the  arms  of 
Malespind.  The  gondolas  were  full  of  beautiful  maidens,  dressed 
in  rich  and  elegant  costumes,  who  chanted  in  chorus,  whilst  around 
a  board,  covered  with  the  richest  viands  and  costly  ornaments,  sat 
several  youths  who  seemed  to  abandon  themselves  to  all  the  vo- 
luptuous delights  of  a  joyous  festival.  The  moment  when  Sarah 
had  approached  a  recess  to  gaze  on  this  most  attractive  and  en- 
chanting scene,  a  hand  was  laid  gently  upon  her  shoulder.  The 
fair  Irish  maid  suddenly  turned,  and  it  was  not  without  a  senti- 
ment of  secret  terror  that  she  beheld  the  form  of  a  man,  arrayed 
in  the  sombre  costume  of  Dante. 

"  I  am  not  the  poet  of  sweet  illusions,"  said  he  to  her,  in  a  low, 
soft  voice.  "I  am  neither  Petrarch,  Boccacia  nor  Ariosto.  I  am 
the  bard  of  faded  joys  and  of  perished  hopes.  My  face  is  gloomy 
in  your  eyes  because  it  wears  no  smile.  I  fain  would  come  up, 
however,  from  the  dark  abyss  of  sadness,  and  I  feel  that  I  am  on 
the  upward  path  now.  But,"  continued  the  unknown,  in  a  whis- 
per that  thrilled  through  every  nerve  of  the  maiden,  "  a  word  of 
you  could  plunge  me  deeper  down  even  than  I  have  yet  been."    . 

As  Sarah  gently  smiled  in  reply  to  these  words,  which  she  felt 
were  something  more  than  the  mere  gallantry  of  the  tongue,  the 
strange  mask  continued,  in  a  voice  full  of  deep  emotion  : 

"  Lean  for  an  instant  upon  my  arm." 

She  gently  took  his  proffered  support,  and  he  led  her  imper- 
ceptibly from  the  gay  throng. 

"  i  have  a  sad  yet  sweet  tale  to  tell  thee,"  he  proceeded,  "and  I 
only  wish  that  I  possessed  the  lyre  that  might  charm,  persuade 
and  win  its  way  into  your  soul.  Although  young  in  years,  I  have 
sought  felicity  from  every  beautiful  lip ;  love  from  every  heart ; 
and  yet  I  have  seen  the  summer  sun  return  thirty  times  to  witness 
the  marriage  of  the  Doge  to  the  Adriatic,  without  ever  having  felt 
the  sympathy  of  one  human  soul,  or  one  hour  of  unalloyed  happi- 
ness. I  have  been  more  energetic  in  folly  than  all  the  corrupt 
youths  of  this  degenerate  Venice  together.  I  have  drank  deep  of 
that  cup  of  evil  called  pleasure;  but  the  film  fell  from  ray  eyes 
when  I  first  saw  you.  You  inspired  my  soul  with  sadness,  and 
yet  with  joy  ineffable.  I  arose  from  the  degradation  of  that  state 
into  which  the  selfish  Epicurean  meanness  of  my  nature  had 
plunged,  to  a  consciousness  of  manhood;  and  from  this  hour  I 
begin  a  new  existence.  One  ray  of  heaven  has  at  last  broken 
upon  my  head ;  I  hail  the  morning  light  of  that  other  life  of  which 
you  are  the  divinity.  Beatrice  has  guided  Dante  from  the  abyss 
of  madness  and  despair." 

As  Sarah  and  the  strange  mask  conversed,  they  had  seated 
themselves  in  a  recess  overhung  with  rich  velvet  drapery,  and  so 
absorbed  had  they  become  with  each  other,  that  the  time  was 
speeding  unconsciously  away,  when  suddenly  a  great  tumult  took 
place  in  the  galleries,  and  the  unknown  quickly  arose. 

"  I  must  leave  you,  Sarah,  perhaps  forever  I"  he  exclaimed,  with 
emotion  ;  "  say,  fair  maiden,  must  it  be  so  V 

As  he  pronounced  these  words  and  bent  to  kiss  her  hand,  the 
mask  fell  from  Ins  face,  and  Sarah  beheld  a  countenance  which 
she  had  often  before,  and  too  fatally  for  her  own  peace,  gazed  upon 
and  treasured  in  her  heart.  The  maiden  started,  and  she  trembled 
with  emotion  as  a  blush  overspread  her  beautiful  but  pensive  face. 

"Go,"  said  she,  at  last,  "and  let  the  thoughts  of  me  help  to 
sustain  you  in  your  course  of  regeneration.  Dante  !  Beatrice  will 
never  forget.  Adieu,  Malespind,  adieu !"  And  she  waved  her 
hand  lo  the  youth,  who  disappeared  amongst  the  crowd. 


If  the  serenade  bad  been  ■  ionree  of  wonder  and  pleasure  10 
Sir  Wi  «,  and  the  uurhor  of  it  an  object  of  de- 

light to  bis  daughter,  the  fierce  Irishman  had  taken  a  very  differ- 
ent view  of  both.     H  an  insult;  he 
was  irritated                     msidercd  the  gratuito  icnw  of 
oung  Italian,  end  he  felt  a  deadly                   .   ,!,  the  man 

1  dared  to  pOfpetfOti  w+\\* 

of  bis  hone.    lb.  had  collected  hi-  fore,  and  had 

commanded  them  to  force  thi  -part. 

When   Malespind   there!  ihc  frail   barks,  be  found 

his  gondoliers  captives  in  the  hand-  of  the  relets  of  Sir  William 

Q  ,  and  the  fn.ry  knight  himself  Mood  with  drawn  blade,  and 
provoked  a  young  cavalier  to  combat.  &CaIespind  advanced  to- 
wards him  with  a  calm  and  steady  gait  and  outstretched  hand  ; 
but  the  irascible  Iri-hman,  without  attending  to  bis  words,  threw 
himself  upon  him,  sword  in  hand. 

The  voting  Italian  had  reached  the  edge  of  bis  gondola  when 
the  furioQ    Ixi     n  an  on  him.    Jn  a  moment  they  were 

grasped  in  each  other's  arm-;  the  light  barks  rocked  to  and  fro 
upon  the  waters  ;  the  half-extinguished  torches  threw  a  dull,  faint 
light  upon  the  fatal  scene;  the  chub  o£  arms  rose  upon  i 
air  of  evening,  mingled  with  the  deep  muttered  execrations  of  fu- 
rious men ;  and  then  in  a  moment  darkness  brooded  over  the  scene, 
a  rush  of  water-  was  heard,  and  the  hark  of  Malespind  iva,  no  more- 
seen.  A  long  and  loud  cry  of  terror  rose  from  the  canal,  which 
wa  "hoed  from  the  windows  of  the  palace  Barbieri,  and  then  a 
sad  silence  succeeded. 

After  a  fruitless  search,  Sir  William  Blake  and  his  attendants 
retired  slowly  and  sadly  from  the  dark  and  silent  waters,  which 
but  a  few  hours  before  had  been  motive  with  music,  lights  and 
life;  and  the  fainting  Sarah  had  been  also  borne  to  her  apartments 
from  the  brilliant  galleries,  which  were  almost  immediately  de- 
serted, and  as  sombre  and  silent  as  the  sluggish  stream. 

The  insensibility  of  the  maiden  was  long  and  protracted,  and 
seemed  almost  to  baffle  every  effort  of  maternal  art  to  recall  her 
to  life  and  thought.  At  last  the  assiduities  of  her  doting  parents 
restored  her  to  existence,  but  not  to  reason.  Her  thoughts  were 
now  circumscribed  within  one  narrow  limit ;  the  name-  of  Males- 
pind, Dante  and  Beatrice  alone  dwelt' in  her  fevered  mind,  and 
incessantly  came  from  her  lips.  Her  father,  forced  to  quit  Venice, 
departed  with  her  for  Rome,  where  her. malady  assumed  eo  de- 
cided a  character  as  to  almost  drive  the  now  hopeless  heart  of  her 
poor  mother  to  despair. 

The  poor  maniac  refused  to  answer  to  the  name  of  Sarah  ;  she 
demanded  to  be  styled  Beatrice,  and  would  not  wear  any  costume 
save  that  which  she  had  worn  upon  the  evening  of  the  fatal  ball. 
The  most  celebrated  physicians  of  Pavia  advised  the  baronet  to 
remove  his  child  to  her  native  land;  they  believed  that  climate 
and  change  of  scene  would  operate  more  for  her  advantage  than 
science.  But  alas  !  her  malady  did  not  leave  her;  for  she  roamed 
about,  indulging  in  her  strange  reveries  as  much  beneath  the 
shades  of  Auchtore  Castle  as  amongst  the  vine  groves  of  Italia. 

Two  years  had  passed  of  solitude  and  sadness  to  Sir  William 
Blake  and  his  lady,  and  of  but  a  half  existence  to  Sarah,  when 
the  baronet  received  one  day  from  the  Venetian  envoy  to  the 
English  court  a  solicitation  to  visit  his  ancient  castle  and  its  in- 
teresting scenery.  The  recollection  of  Venice  was  a  painful  one 
to  the  baronet,  and  he  fain  would  have  denied  the  privilege 
solicited ;  but  the  memory  of  the  paiu  which  he  had  caused  to 
one  family  of  that  republic,  and  the  sorrow  which  that  rash  act  of 
passion  had  entailed  upon  himself  and  all  he  loved,  inspired  him 
to  grant  the  permission,  and  to  receive  the  envoy  and  his  suite. 

The  Italian  was  a  man  of  princely  mien  and  most  accomplished 
manners.  His  strikingly  intellectual  face  at  once  recommended 
him  to  the  generous  Irishman  ;  and  his  knowledge  of  history  and 
antiquities,  and  his  almost  infantile  freshness  of  love  for  the  fine 
and  bold  scenery  of  Auchtore,  completely  won  the  heart  of  the 
baronet. 

"  We  glide  smoothly  and  easily  along  the  path  of  life  in  our 
lagunes,"  said  the  Venetian,  smiling,  "  but  we  lose  the  prestige  of 
manhood,  as  we  float,  and  sing,  and  die,  like  the  swan.  You  must 
feel  that  you  have  limbs  and  courage  to  climb  those  bold  moun- 
tains, and  you  thus  develop  your  manly  superiority  to  physical 
nature;  we  succumb  to  its  seductions,  and  our  virtues  forsake  us." 

As  the  envoy  spoke,  the  company  drew  under  the  walls  of  the 
old  castle,  whose  quaint  turrets  glittered  in  the  sun,  and  over  the 
balcony  of  which  Sarah  leaned,  in  an  abstracted  mood,  whilst 
Kathleen  Bourke  sang  her  native  songs  to  her.  The  Italian  threw 
his  eye  over  the  rude  Gothic  pile  with  evident  delight ;  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  a  less  bold,  though  more  ornate  style  of  archi- 
tecture, and  he  seemed  to  feel  a  relief  in  gazing  upon  the  masonry 
of  the  most  energetic  race  of  the  Caucasian  family. 

Suddenly  his  ear  became  attracted  by  the  music  of  Kathleen, 
and  then  Ins  eye  fell  upon  Sarah.  He  became  pale  as  death ; 
drew  his  hand  rapidly  across  his  brow,  and  then  laid  it  on  his 
heart.  At  last  Sarah  beheld  him.  She  started  two  or  three  times, 
as  if  with  sudden  inspirations  of  emotion ;  she  drew  her  hand 
across  her  brow,  then  suddenly  standing  erect,  and  stretching  out 
her  arms,  while  a  beam  of  intellectual  radiance  illumined  her  face, 
she  cried  aloud  : 

"  Malespind  !  Malespind  !"  And  then  sank  upon  a  scat  and 
burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

Malespind  had  escaped  from  the  gondola,  and  profiting  by  his 
supposed  death,  had  devoted  himself  to  his  new  course  of  life,  and 
discarded  the  frivolities  and  companions  of  his  dissipated  years. 
Sarah  Blake  was  restored  to  reason  and  to  life,  and  had  the  hap- 
piness of  sharing  the  home  and  heart  of  a  husband  who  was  ever 
after  noted  as  the  first  in  his  endeavors  to  restore  to  Italy  a  name 
in  the  nations  of  literature,  art  and  liberty,  and  to  rescue  Venice 
from  the  .degradation  of  her  pleasures. 
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The  accompanying  portrait  was  drawn  and  engraved 
expressly  for  us,  from  n  fine  photograph  by  an  eminent 
artist  of"  Portland,  and  is  pronounced  an  excoltont  like- 
ness.    Mr.  Willis,  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  is  widely 
known  as  an  historian,  and  honorably  distinguished  as  a 
professional  and  public  man.     He  was  born  in  Haver- 
hill, Mass.,  August  31,    1794.     His  father,   Benjamin 
Willis,  Esq.,  was  a  well-known  morchant  of  this  city, 
and  resided  in  Boston  from  1816  till  1853,  the  date  of  his 
death.     The  family  removed  from  Haverhill  to  Portland 
in  1803,  and  thenco  to  Boston  in  1815.     The  subject  of 
our  sketch  was  prepared  for  college  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  at 
an  institution  enjoying  the  highest  character  as  a  pre- 
paratory school.    Mr.  Willis  entered  Harvard  College, 
being  admitted  to  the  sophomore  class,  in  1810,  and 
graduated  there  in  1813.     Having  selected  the  law  as  a 
profession,  he  commenced  its  study  in  Portland,  in  the 
office  of   Prentiss  Mellen,   afterwards  chief  justice  of 
Maino,  finishing  his  course  of  reading  in  Boston  with 
Peter  O.  Thatcher.    He  was  admitted  to  the  Suffolk  bar 
in  January,  1817.     In  1815,  while  pursuing  his  studies 
in  this  city,  he  made  a  short  voyage  to  Europe,  and  in 
1818,  to  the  West  Indies,  visiting  the  islnnd^  of  Martin- 
ique and  Guadaloupe.     In  the  spring  of  1819,  Mr.  Mel-   , 
len,  being  then  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  wished 
for  a  law  partner,  and  extended  an  invitation  to  Mr. 
Willis  to  join  him  in  Portland,  which  was  accepted,  and 
the  partnership  was  continued  until  Mr.  Mellen  was  ap- 
pointed chief  justice  of  the  State  of  Maine,  on  its  sepa- 
ration from  Massachusetts  in  July,   1820.     Mr.  Willis 
continued  alone  in  the  practice  of  law  until  1835,  when 
he  formed  a  partnership  with   William  P.  Fessenden, 
now  senator  in  Congress  from  Maine,  which  continued 
until  1855,  an  agreeable  and  successful  connection.    Each 
having  sons  in  practice,  they  separated  for  the  purpose  of 
associating  them   in  new  partnerships.     In  1855,  Mr. 
Willis  served  as  a  senator  in  the  legislature  of  Maine, 
and  in  April  of  this  year  was  chosen  to  the  responsible 
and  honorable  office  of  mayor  of  Portland.     In  1856,  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  Maine   Historical  Society, 
and  is  a  valued  member  of  the   historical  societies  of 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire  and  Connecticut,  and  of 
the  Historical  and  Genealogical  Society  of  Boston.     Be- 
sides travelling  in  Europe,  Mr.  Willis  has  at  different 
periods   made  the   tour  of  the  British   provinces,   the 
Western  States  and  Texas.     His  labors  as  a  historian  have  been 
various  and   successful..    His  History  of  Portland,  published  in 
two  parts,  8vo.,  in  1831  and  1833,  is  characterized  by  clearness  of 
style,  by  accuracy  and  amplitude  of  detail,  and  could  only  have 
been  executed  by  a  writer  unsparing  of  toil  and  research.     In 
1849  he  published  the  8vo.  edition  of  Smith  and  Deane's  journals, 
a  valuable  contribution  to  .our  historical  literature,  the  notes  of  the 
editor  embodying  a  vast  amount  of  curious  information.     It  was 
published  in  elegant  style,  embellished  with  portraits  engraved  on 
steel.     Besides  these  labors,  Mr.  Willis  superintended  the  publica- 
tions of  the  four  volumes  of  the  collections  of  the  Maine  Histori- 
cal Society,  from  1831,  and  is  now  engaged  on  the  fifth  volume, 
having  written  articles  for  the  whole  series.     He  also  delivered 
historical  lectures  before  the  society  in  1855,  1856  and  1857,  which 
have  been  published  and  extensively  circulated.     For  about  forty 
years,  he  has  been  a  diligent  correspondent  of  the  Portland  new- 
papers,  his  subjects  being  chiefly  history  and  statistics,  and  he  is 
the  author  of  many  papers  published  in  the  Historical  and  Gene- 
alogical Register,  and  other  periodicals,   particularly  the  Law 
Reporter,  while  conducted  by  Mr.  Chandler.    In  1823,  Mr.  Willis 
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married  Julia,  a  daughter  of  Hon.  Ezekiel  WTiitman,  late  chief 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Maine,  now  residing  in  his  native 
town  of  East  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  and  has  two  surviving  children, 
a  son' and  daughter,  both  married.  We  have  thus  given  a  brief 
outline  of  the  life  and  services  of  a  gentleman'  whose  career  merits 
an  extended  biography,  who  has  been  the  recipient  of  merited 
honors  in  his  native  State,  and  who  is  widely  known  and  respected 
beyond  its  limits. 

YOUNG  LADIES. 

We  believe  that  a  young  lady,  by  her  constant,  consistent  Chris- 
tian.example,  may  exert  an  untold  power.  You  do  not  know  the 
respect,  the  almost  worship,  which  young  men,  no  matter  how 
wicked  they  may  be  themselves,  pay  to  a  consistent  Christian  lady, 
be  she  young  or  old.  Often  the  simple  request  of  a  young  lady 
will  keep  a  young  man  from  doing  wrong.  We  have  known  this 
to  have  been  the  case  very  frequently ;  and  young  men  have  been 
kept  from  breaking  the  Sabbath,  from  drinking,  from  chewingjust 
because  a  lady  whom  they  respected,  and  for  whom  they  had  an 
affection,  requested  it. — Albany  Transcript. 


A  CHINESE  QUAIL-FIGHT. 

The  picture  below  gives  ns  an  amusing  representation 
of  a  favorite  sport  of  the  queer  long-tailed,  oblique-eyed 
Celestials,  being  nothing  else  than  a  quail-fight,  which  is 
a  pastime  as  dear  to  them  as  racing  is  to  an  Englishman 
or  a  bull-fight  to  a  Spaniard .  The  artist  has  hit  off  admir- 
ably the  intensely  eager  look  of  the  spectators,  as  they 
watch  the  sparring  of  the  unfortunate  birds.  Our  read- 
ers are  perhaps  not  aware  that  while  in  what  are  termed 
civilized  countries  the  vice  of  gambling  is  almost  entirely 
confined  to  aristocratic  circles,  in  China  it  prevails  chiefly 
among  the  plebeian  part  of  the  dense  population.  The 
extent  to  which  the  spirit  of  gambling  is  indulged  is 
amazing.  Even  provisions  are  disposed  of  by  a  game 
of  hazard.  In  China  cards  are  generally  used  by  the  na- 
tives while  gratifying  their  love  of  this  vice  ;  but  other 
modes  of  gambling  are  by  no  means  neglected.  Chess, 
dice,  dominoes,  and  above  all  the  Tsoi-moit  are  in  con- 
stant requisition ;  and  with  no  portion  of  the  community 
is  the  vice  more  fashionable  than  with  the  boatmen  on 
the  Canton  River.  Every  spare  hour  of  these  men's  ex- 
istence is  devoted  to  their  favorite  recreation ;  and  so 
absorbed  do  they  become  in  the  excitement  of  gambling, 
that  sometimes  a  wife  is  the  last  stake  played  for.  While 
with  the  mandarins,  cock-fighting  is  as  favorite  an  amuse- 
ment as  in  by-gone  days  it  was  with  some  English  nobles, 
and  is  still  among  the  dons  of  Havana,  the  boatmen 
indulge  their  love  of  sport  by  a  conflict  between  two 
quails  (birds  of  the  partridge  kind),  each  of  them,  of 
course,  being  backed  for  larger  or  smaller  sums.  The 
birds  having  been  previously  trained,  steel  spurs  are  put 
on  them,  and  they  sometimes  fight  till  both  fall  in  the 
encounter.  The  quail  that  comes  off  conqueror  is  then 
recognized  as  a  hero  in  his  way,  and  the  possession  of  it 
becomes  an  object  of  ambition.  The  competition  is 
eager ;  and,  on  its  being  put  up  for  sale,  or  to  be  raffled  for, 
enormous  sums  are  offered  and  given  for  tho  winning 
bird.  The  sport,  so  called,  is  an  illustration  of  the  cruel 
instincts  of  the  Chinese,  to  whom  the  spectacle  of  tor- 
ture gives  as  much  zest  as  the  agonies  of  the  gladiators 
did  to  the  hahitu€s  of  the  Roman  amphitheatres. 

. — . «  ^« »  > 

MORE  OF  THE  GlAWT  TENNESSEAN. 
Mr.  L.  P.  Williams,  editor  of  the  "  Tennessee  Far- 
mer and  Mechanic,"  gives  the  following  facts  relative  to 
Mr.  Darden,  whose  death  was  lately  noticed  :— "He  was 
said  to  have  been  very  sensitive  at  any  allusion  that 
was  ever  made  to  his  unusual  size,  and  would  never  consent 
to  be  weighed ;  but  by  an  ingenious  trick  of  some  of  the  young- 
sters of  his  town,  who  were  anxious  to  know  his  weight,  that  ob- 
ject was  attained.  Mr.  Darden  had  had  a  buggy  ordered  to  be 
made  for  him,  an  ordinary  one  not  being  strong  enough.  Mr.  D 
getting  in  it  one  day  to  take  a  ride,  some  sly  young  rascal  crept 
up  and  marked  the  distance  the  springs  had  been  depressed  by  Mr. 
D.'s  weight.  Getting  an  opportunity  a  while  afterwards,  it  was 
filled  with  men  and  boys  until  it  was  depressed  the  same  distance 
as  by  Mr.  D.'s  weight.  The  men  and  boys  being  weighed,  of 
course  gave  the  desired  weight.  Mr.  D.  was  very  much  displeased 
when  he  found  it  out,  but  could  not  help  himself  to  any  consola- 
tion on  that  account.  He  was  often  very  much  irritated  by  letters 
from  different  persons  and  quarters  proposing  to  make  an  exhibi- 
tion of  himself.  He  is  said  not  to  have  been  fat  at  all,  but  was 
large  framed  and  fleshy.  The  celebrated  English  heavy  man, 
Daniel  Lambert,  who  weighed  57  stone  or  798  pounds,  at  14 
pounds  the  stone,  was  also  very  sensitive  on  the  subject  of  his  size 
and  weight.  Such  monster  specimens  of  humanity  are  singular 
freaks  of  nature,  and  always  excite  curious  speculations." 
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TO  COJIKK8PON  DENTS. 


F.  L. — \TitII- writ  ton  ruutriljHlimiit  fr«mi  nnv  source  i»n»  ariTjited,  but  w«  urn 
abundantly  Mipplicd  with  talc*  finJ  sketches.— In  1805,  tin*  muimt  |>.>j.uU- 
Mtni  6f  WMhfngion  w««  about  Wi.lrfW— liirliidinft  Georgetown,  66,000. 

c  ;.  i,  v\,  .  .linn. i  mil  to  iiiiinl  hut  Mich  ln*H I ii hen,  though  there  urn 
Mimic  nt  which  agricultural  labor*  are  ronneoted  with  »tudy. 

\\.  <;.  c.  Wr  vrll]  ulve  you  a  single  iteiii.lihmtratliig  the  coat  off  he  imp-nntn 
of  British  royalty.    At  tlio  coronation  of  Qeorgo  IV.,  tiin  amount  paid  t"  a 

single  jeweller  for  tho  lonn  «t  prwluiis  nIoih<«,  was  *Kll,f>00. 
Dnnxii. — ttnliiueniri  wo*  nn   Italian  painter,  Imrn  in  166?,  in  ft  Hinn.1l  town  near 

Exi'KiuMKMKR.—  Tim  juice  of  tlio  grape  contain*  within  Itself  all  tlio  principle* 
cHHittitinl  to  vlnluYiiMou  In  Much  n  proportion  and  state  of  bnlanoo,  as  to  en- 
able It  ut  uiim  to  undergo  it  regular  uinl  efdnplet.i  h'nntiitiitli>n.  The  juice 
of  other  fruits  rc<|utrvn  artificial  nitilltlonn  Tor  tlilx  purpose. 

Stiji>kmt.— The  original  warrant  for  tl)0  SsOQUtlan  of  Charles  I.,  signed  by 
Crawwoll  And  the  other  p&rlinineiitury  loader*.  If*  preserved  in  the  library 
of  the  English  HouHftof  Lords. 

Sportsman. —  The  oolOFi  aulocted  by  Mr.  Ton  Broek  for  Ills  Jockeys  on  the 
!■*■■(- 1 « 'ii  turf,  wore  tliOM  of  the  American  Hag — red  nud  white  striped  nn-tiu 
jacket,  bluo  nip  with  white  stars. 

Suva  C— - Btudj  tho  character  of  Mrs.  Jelly  by,  in  '"  Bleak  House,"  aud  then 
you  will  undemtatnl  what  phUurithropy  run  mad  i*. 

J.  J — Tlio  Thames  Tunnel  cost  about  sfiO.iMH). 

Hunt  Fam'ikii. — 'ill'-  xllvor  :tinl  tlio  golden  phi'iiriiut  both  cuine  from  Cliintt. 

J.Ci — Thu  hint  wi'  In-iinl  of  T.  Buchanan  Read,  ho  wan  in  Loudon.  Wo  do 
nut  know  whether  he  waa  to  return  to  Florence  or  not. 

M.  II.  Hii.lri'  Luula  Philippe,  the  Indies  guuiblcd  pretty  extensively  in  stocks 
ut  i'arin. 

0.  II. — Titles  in  lmliii  1A.mii)  have  reference  to  tlio  rvliginuH  differences  of 
DfeodJ.  Those  of  l(uj»h  mid  Singh  bvloug  to  tho  Hindoo1*;  Nawab  and 
Bfoor  to  the  MuHHiihiiiiii. 

O.  C. — Tlio  llrat  bail  ever  given  ut  Homo  wot  In  tho  cose  of  OffeSo,  tho  son  of 
Ciiiciiiiiutus,  accused  of  having  murdorvd  tlio  brother  of  Volicius,  lu  a 
drunken  Ocollc  ;  when  Crao, considering  himself  prejudged,  tied  lutoKtrurlu, 
and  thuH  "  forfeited  lib*  recognizances." 

MesTuii. — From  the  nccessiou  of  Louis  XIV.  to  tho  present  time,  not  a  single 
king  or  ruler  of  franco  uoit  boon  succeeded  ut  hi*  death  by  bis  son. 

Saxom. — The  famous  Fraugipuni  perfume  Is  nuuiod  after  Muttio  Fraugipanl, 
an  Italian  ak-humlst  of  grout  repute, 

Miss  M.  0. — Tho  peculiar  scent  of  Indian  ink  is  produced  by  an  admixture  of 
patchouli. 

SituiiU.iT  8. — Tho  moan  height  of  tho  Frenchman  is  5  foot  4  inches ;  of  tbo 
BlUtUidunan,  5  foot  9  1-2  inches.  The  Euglish  standard  for  tho  foot-guards 
Is  &  feet  6  inches. 

A.  M.,  Cambridge. —Crimes  have  their  peculiar  seasons.  In  winter,  burgla- 
ries increase,  and,  at  least  in  England,  tho  utterance  of  counterfeit  coin. 

Senkx. — It  1h  stated  that  there  are  threo  hundred  and  nineteen  persons  in 
Great  ltritain  over  a  hundred  yuars  of  age. 

Studknt.— Tho  first  year  of  the  French  republic,  according  to  tho  revolution- 
ary calendar,  commenced  at  midnight,  September  22,  1792. 

D  M. — It  is  a  general  maxim,  that  the  law  docs  not  regurd  the  fraction  of  a 
day . 

J.  T.,  Pittuburg.— You  can  obtain  his  works  by  writing  to  Roe,  LocJcwood  & 
Co.,  Now  York  city. 


New  Cemetery. — "Evergreen  Cemetery,"  in  Stoughtoii,  in 
this  State,  comprising-  about  eighteen  acres  of  land,  was  recently 
Consecrated.  We  ure  glud  to  notice  tho  multiplication  of  these 
rural  depositories  for  the  dead. 


Unfortunate. — When  a  man  loses  $50,000  in  gold  and  dia- 
monds, by  a  sloping  servant,  as  Col.  Leon,  the  surveyor  oi  Ha- 
vana, did  recently,  he  is  apt  to  feel  rather  uncomfortable. 


Cubans. — Several  wealthy  and  polished  gentlemen  from  Cuba 
have  been  spending  time  aud  money  at  Saratoga,  "  the  observed 
of  all  observers." 


SPLINTERS. 


St.  Louis  now  numbers  from  140,000  to  160,000  inhabi- 
tants, and  is  fast  growing  in  size,  importance  and  refinement. 

....  Mrs.  John  Wood,  a  lost  Pleiad  to  Bostonians,  has  met 
with  extraordinary  success  in  New  York. 

In  a  circuit  of  three  miles  in  Danvers,  the  onion  crop  is 

supposed  to  amount  to  $100,000  in  value. 

....  A  Mrs.  Labrey,  in  England,  lately  fell  in  the  street — her 
comb  penetrated  her  head  and  she  died  of  the  wound. 

Henry  Bundy,  an  English  dwarf,  died  lately  at  Birming- 
ham, England.     He  was  29  inches  high  and  weighed  14  pounds. 

....  It  is  said  that  Mazzini  left  Italy  lately  in  the  disguise  of  a 
4 linker.     He  must  have  been  quaking  with  fear. 

The  Bronte  family  are  to  be  treated  oi  in  a  lecture  by 

Bev.  Henry  Giles,  during  the  coming  season. 

The  Albany  Argus  says  the  convicts  of  Auburn  prison 

consume  1000  pounds  of  beef  daily. 

Signor  Blitz  lately  gave  an  exhibition  of  his  feats  to  the 

patients  of  the  Insane  Asylum  at  South  Boston. 

The  Hartford  Couiant  announces  that  George  Law  of 

New  York  has  purchased  the  Charter  Oak  place. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  80,000  schools,  5000  acad- 
emies, 334  colleges,  and  3800  churches. 

An   annual   exhibition  of  the  works  of  British  artists, 

painters  and  sculptors  is  contemplated  in  New  York. 

Marriage  ought  to  be  looked  forward  to  by  a  youth  as  the 

reward  of  self-denying  exertion  and  true  worth. 

....  A  hearty  laugh  is  a  good  thing.  All  the  elements  of  our 
triple  constitution  are  benefited  by  it. 

The  "  Everett  School  house,"  named  in  honor  of  Edward 

Everett,  was  lately  dedicated  at  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota. 

....  An  enterprising  coal  merchant  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  re- 
cently paid  S50  for  the  privilege  of  ascending  in  a  balloon. 

....  The  memory  is  often  seriously  injured  by  crowding  it  too 
closely  and  continuously  in  early  life. 

The  people  of  New  Orleans  a  month  ago  enjoyed  peaches, 

grapes,  figs  and  Bartlett  pears.     Our  turn  comes  now. 

The  price  of  passage  to  Europe  in  the  Vanderbilt  has 

been  reduced  to  $100  in  tho  first  class  cabin  and  S50  in  the  second. 

. . .  Col.  Henry  L.  Taylor,  of  Curthbert,  Geo.,  has  recently 
given  $6000  to  the  Andrew  Female  College  of  that  town. 

....  Coal  of  excellent  quality  has  recently  been  discovered  in 
Minnesota  where,  it  was  supposed,  there  was  none. 

A  firm  on  Broad  Street,  Bangor,  retail  about  400  dozen 

eggs  a  week.     Their  annual  sales  amount  to  $40,000. 


RBABIHG  ani>  tin  in. 

We  frequently  n-reivc  letters  from  •■orn^pondents,  generally 
yoong  men,  engaged  in  bivineM,  stating  that  they  have  some  lei- 
snre  at  their  disposal,  and  asking  u»  for  information  m  to  what 
they  shall  road.  Now  it  in  impossible  to  answer  such  ques- 
tion*! satisfactorily  without  being  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
tustes,  capacities,  and  previous  mental  training  of  the  friends  who 
consult  us.  In  the  large  amount  of  reading-matter  we  furnish  in 
our  own  publications,  wo  provide  a  variety,  and  that  we  succeed 
in  suiting  all  tastes  in  proved  to  our  nntisfaction  by  the  fact  that 
our  journals  circnlato  extensively  among  all  classes.  But  to 
those  who  wish  to  pursue  a  more  or  less  extensive  course  of  book- 
reading,  in  addition  to  tho  journals  they  fiiibscribe  for,  it  is,  as  wc 
have  said,  almost  impossible  to  prescribe  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  data  on  which  effective  advice  must  bo  based.  Wo  shall  bo 
doing  our  friends  a  greater  service  by  offering  some  general  hints 
for  their  guidunce,  than  by  attempting  to  select  from  the  great 
wilderness  of  libraries  particular  works. 

Wo  start  with  the  supposition  that  almost  any  one  can  command 
time  enough  to  read  deliberately  ten  pages  a  day,  which  would 
give  a  number  of  good  sized  volumes  to  the  yeur,  and  in  ten  years 
an  amount  equal  to  quite  a  little  library.  In  the  course  of  an 
average  lifetime,  such  a  habit  steadily  pursued,  would  make  in 
the  end  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  this  without  trenching  on 
the  claims  of  business,  society  and  exercise.  But  it  is  of  no  use 
to  go  over  a  certain  number  of  pages  a  day  unless  the  mind  be 
thoroughly  interested  in  the  task ;  or  rather  when  reading  is  a 
task  and  not  an  enjoyment,  it  ceases  to  yield  a  profit.  Let,  there- 
fore, the  young  man  who  desires  to  form  a  habit  of  reading,  com- 
mence with  some  subject  in  which  he  feels  a  deep  interest.  In 
literature  and  science,  one  subject  is  so  intimately  connected  to 
another,  that  whoever  commences  to  study  a  single  one  is  insen- 
sibly led  on  to  the  consideration  and  examination  of  another,  until 
his  taste  and  thirst  for  knowledge  acquire  a  character  of  univer- 
sality. There  is  no  class  of  readers  not  interested  in  fictitious 
composition,  and  no  class  of  readers  who  ought  not  to  be  acquaint- 
ed with  history.  Let,  then,  the  lover  of  light  reading  take  up  some 
historical  novel,  one  of  Scott's  for  instance,  and  after  finishing  it, 
take  up  some  history  which  treats  of  the  character  and  period. 
The  sober  labors  of  the  historian  will  thus  be  read  by  the  light  of 
romance,  tho  license  of  the  story-teller  will  be  corrected  by  the 
statements  of  the  matter-of-fact  writer,  and  thus  the  imagination 
and  reason  will  both  be  strengthened  by  the  process.  And  an 
acquaintance  with  any  one  period  of  time  will  beget  a  desire  for 
information  as  to  times  antecedent  and  subsequent,  and  thus  un- 
consciously and  pleasantly  the  student  will  be  led  on  step  by  step 
through  flowery  paths  to  the  very  penetralia  of  the  temple  of 
knowledge.  So  in  science,  in  studying  botany,  for  example,  if 
you  can  only  interest  yourself  in  a  single  plant,  and  seek  to  dis- 
cover its  qualities,  its  structure  and  its  place  in  the  grand  system 
of  nature,  you  will  be  induced  to  examine  kindred  plants,  you 
will  learn  to  investigate,  to  compare,  to  extend  your  researches,  and 
become  a  very  tolerable  botanist  before  you  are  aware  of  it.  The 
how  to  study  is  of  primary  importance — and  in  beginning,  the  incli- 
nations must  not  be  forced.  Above  all  things  remember  that 
what  is  not  thoroughly  learned  is  of  no  use  whatever;  and  that  it 
is  far  better  to  be  well  acquainted  with  a  few  good  books  than 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  a  whole  library. 


BOATMEN  ON  THE  BOSPHORUS,  TURKEY. 

The  whole  of  our  last  page  is  occupied  by  a  very  artistic  picture 
representing  fine  types  of  the  robust  boatmen  of  the  Bosphorus,  in 
one  of  their  frail  and  elegant  caiques.  In  the  distance  are  seen 
various  water-craft  that  ply  about  the  Golden  Horn,  and  the 
graceful  domes  and  delicate  minarets  of  Stamboul.  The  Turkish 
watermen  are  a  hardy  and  skilful  race,  and  drive  their  frail  boats 
through  the  water  with  a  velocity  that  is  absolutely  terrific  to  the 
unwonted  stranger.  But  as  soon  as  you  overcome  the  fear  of 
capsizing,  you  enjoy  this  mode  of  locomotion  and  the  kaleidoscopic 
views  which  it  presents.  Every  boatman  has  a  string  of  beads, 
but  it  is  not  a  rosary,  as  6ome  travellers  imagine,  only  a  toy  for 
the  amusement  of  their  idle  hours.  The  moment  a  customer 
appears,  the  oarsman  thrusts  his  beads  into  his  pocket  and  grasps 
Ins  oar,  ready  for  action.  They  have  a  fixed  tariff  of  prices,  but 
it  is  only  theoretical,  and  they  ask  what  they  please  and  take 
what  they  can  get.  The  caiques  and  their  boatmen  are  striking 
features  in  the  waters  round  Constantinople. 


A  popular  Appointment. — Collector  Anstin  has  appointed 
Major  J.  H.  Berret,  a  weigher  and  gauger  at  the  Boston  Custom 
House.  He  formerly  filled  this  office,  and  his  courtesy  and  atten- 
tion to  business  commended  him  to  the  merchants,  who  will  be 
glad  to  see  him  at  his  old  post. 


Mrs.  John  Wood. — This  lady,  a  lost  star  to  us,  has  been 
shining  gloriously  on  the  New  Yorkers,  and,  with  her  husband, 
has  a  brilliant  engagement  in  California.  They  will  return  to 
New  York  in  the  spring  and  take  up  their  permanent  residence  in 
that  "  provincial  town." 


"Not  Proven. " — Besides  the  verdicts  of  "guilty"  and  "not 
guilty,"  Scotch  juries  may  render  a  verdict  of  "  not  proven," 
which  releases  a  prisoner  from  the  grasp  of  the  law,  but  dismisses 
him  with  the  stamp  of  moral  guilt. 


Hapsrurg  and  the  House  of  Atjstria. — Hapsbnrg  was 
an  ancient  castle  of  Switzerland,  near  Schinznach,  and  it  was 
from  this,  where  they  were  cradled,  that  the  present  house  of 
Austria  takes  its  name. 


HERRY-BUKJH0. 

Wc  are  glad  that  the  world  is  coming  to  its  senses,  that  men 
of  mind  who  do  our  thinking  and  give  a  direction  to  popular  sen- 
timent, have  at  hi«t  recognized  the  fact,  that  all  work  and  no  play 
may  make  dull  men  as  well  as  dull  boys,  and  have  at  1**1  ad- 
mitted the  ncrc'iMty  of  recreation  to  all  classes.  Here  in  New 
England,  tho  stern  spirit  of  the  Pilgrims,  the  precepts  of  those  iron 
times  when  there  was  not  a  single  spare  hour  to  be  devoted  to  re- 
laxation, have  too  lone  weighed  upon  their  descendants.  The 
tenacity  with  wlii'b  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  cling  to  the  customs  of 
the  post  has  here  been  manifestly  illustrated.  Had  the  settlers  of 
New  England  represented  the  gay  cavaliers  of  "  merrie  England," 
then  we  might  long  ago  have  had  oar  merry-makings,  our  holi- 
days, our  dances  on  the  green,  our  manly  and  invigorating  sports, 
without  the  necessity  of  proving  their  importance  by  the  weight  of 
logic ;  but  they  were  the  sttrn  iconoclasts  of  the  Puritan  Com- 
monwealth, the  ascetics  who  looked  on  all  such  things  as  sinful, 
and  regarded  the  merry  laugh  that  sprang  from  an  innocent  heart 
as  the  "  crackling  of  tjjorns  under  a  pot,"  or  rather  worse,  for  sucfa 
crackling  was  the  necessary  accompaniment  of  an  important  culi- 
nary operation,  and  even  saints  most  feed.  When  the  grim  l*uri- 
tan  leader  laid  his  sword  to  the  root  of  the  May-pole  on  Merry 
mount  and  dispersed  its  crew  of  revellers,  he  did  a  good  deed  for 
the  time  being.  The  infant  commonwealth  could  permit  no  idlers, 
and  an  example  of  systematic  and  licensed  trifling  would  have 
been  fatal. 

But  the  necessity  no  longer  exists,  Now-a-days  we  work  over- 
much, and  worship  quite  too  exclusively  the  Mammon  of  unright- 
eousness. It  is  now  incumbent  on  us  to  soften,  if  possible,  the 
long  visages  which  prove  the  legitimacy  of  our  descent  from  a 
stern  but  glorious  ancestry,  to  modify  the  nasal  twang  which  com- 
ports ill  with  the  enunciation  of  other  music  than  psalmody,  to 
teach  our  rigid  limbs  to  acquire  a  little  more  grace  and  freedom 
of  movement.  We  must  learn  to  sport  easily  aud  gracefully. 
The  stern  tread  that  followed  to  Indian  wars  the  drum  that  had 
beat  perhaps  at  Nuseby,  or  at  Mars-ton  Moor,  must  give  place  to 
the  light  step  that  befits  the  polka  and  schottishe.  "Dost  think 
because  thou  art  virtuous  there  shall  be  no  more  cakes  and  ale  ?" 
There  is  no  necessary  connection  between  virtue  and  asceticism — 
nor  is  spiritual  grace  necessarily  denied  to  one  whose  joints  are 
not  made  of  iron  and  his  spine  fashioned  after  a  ramrod.  Let  as 
by  all  means  have  more  holidays,  more  bright  faces,  more  6unny 
smiles.  Not  only  is  there  no  harm  to  b*e  merry,  but  as  the  Scotch 
song  says,  "  it  is  well  to  be  merry  and  wise."  In  other  words, 
there  is  a  philosophy  in  mirth  not  dreamed  of  by  our  good  fathers 
who  wore  steel  caps  upon  their  heads  and  steel  on  back  and  breast, 
until  the  "iron  entered  their  souls." 


"The  King's  Talisman  :  or,  The  Young  Lion  oj  Mount  Hor." 
— We  have  just  issued  this  far-famed  Eastern  romance,  from  the 
pen  of  Sylvanus  Cobb,  Jr.,  in  bound  form,  splendidly  illus- 
trated with  large  original  drawings.  It  is  generally  conceded  to  be 
the  best  novelette  ever  produced  by  the  author.  We  will  send  it, 
post  paid,  to  any  part  of  the  country,  on  the  receipt  of  twenty 
cents.    Enclose  the  money,  and  receive  it  by  return  of  mail. 


Hoops  and  Whalebone. — Before  the  hoop  mania,  whalebone 
sold  at  60  cents  a  pound,  now  the  supply  is  nearly  exhausted, 
and  the  last  in  the  market  was  bought  up  at  $1,20  cents  a  pound. 

MARRIAOES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Streeter.  Mr-  William  Day  to  Miss  Hannah  M. 
Jackaon;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Dadmun,  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Kimball  to  Miss  Mary  J.  B. 
Richardson  ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Minor.  Mr.  John  H.  Foote  to  Miss  Mary  Ann  Mofiat ; 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Fiske,  Mr.  Leonard  Choate  to  Miss  Emms  M  Cook,  both  of  New- 
buryport. — At  Roxbury,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Ryder,  Mr.  John  Curtis,  of  Boston,  to 
Miss  Mary  A.  McCafferty.-—  At  Cambridge,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Newell.  Mr.  George  W. 
Tyler,  or  Ureka.  Cat.,  to  Miss  Ella  J.  Jrazier.— At  Reading,  by  Rev.  Mr  Fuller, 
Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Hall  to  Miss  Harriet  T.  Nichols. — At  Lowell,  by  ReT.  Dr. 
Cleaveland,  Mr.  Waldo  Adams,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Isabella  H.  Burnham. — At 
South  Danvers,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Sutherland,  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Larrabee  to  Miss  Mar- 
garet Ellen  Gallucia. — At  Gloucester,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Parmenter.  Mr.  Wentworth 
R.  Sargent.  Jr.,  to  Mrs.  Susan  B.  Tower. — At  Ipswich,  by  Uer.  Mr.  Fiti,  Mr. 
Joseph  Channell  to  Miss  Kate  S.  Browne. — At  Plymouth,  by  Rev-  Br.  Ken- 
dall, Mr.  John  B.  Ruseell  to  Miss  Sarah  A.  French,  of  Boston.— At  New  Bed- 
ford, by  Rev.  Mr.  Chapman.  Mr.  George  H.  Dunham  to  Miss  Fanny  B.  Case. 
—At  Pittefield,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Porter,  Mr.  Samuel  G.  Alexander  to  Mrs.  M.  E. 
Webster. — At  Tisbury,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas.  Mr.  Benjamiu  Dexter  to  Miss 
Ahnira  E.  Luce. — At  Providence,  R.  I.,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Clapp,  Mr.  Theodore  A. 
Simooton  to  Miss  Ellen  S.  Wadlio,  both  of  Belfast,  Me. 


DEATHS. 

In  this  city,  Mr.  William  B.  Colby,  of  Candia,  N.  H.,  4T;  Mr.  Almoran 
Holmes,  29;  Mr.  Charles  Sparks.  49;  Mr.  Harvey  Porter,  03;  Mrs.  Elira  C. 
Heilge.  35;  Mr.  John  Flemiug,  47;  Miss  Henrietta  I.  Pollard.  20;  Mr.  Joseph 
Clark,  il;  Mr.  Joel  Mason,  74;  at  East  Boston.  Miss  Sarah  Wilson,  of  Deny, 
N.  H.,  64;  at  South  Boston,  Mr.  Loriiig  Brown,  73.— At  Roxbury,  Mr.  John 
Gray,  79.— At  Dorchester.  Miss  Rachel  Blake,  81.— At  Cambridge.  Miss  Sarah 
E.  Morey,  IS.— At  CheUea.  Mrs.  Hannah  S.  Leach.  29.— At  Melrose,  Mr. 
Charles  Cumniings,  64. — At  Ncwtou  Upper  Falls,  Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Randall, 
48.— At  Quincy,  Mre.  Mary  C.  Fanington,  18.— At  Salem,  Mrs.  Sarah  Cald- 
well, 91.— At  Gloucester,  Mrs.  Auna  M.  Parker,  39-— At  Newbury  port,  Mr. 
Tristram  Chase.  83.— At  Fall  River,  Mr.  Abraham  Borden.  78.— At  North 
OraDge,  Miss  Orena  L..  daughter  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Mavo,  19. — At  Chiimark, 
Mr.  Job  Look,  94.— At  Springheld.  Mr.  H.  B.  Winslow,  64—  At  South  Adams, 
Mr.  Andrew  Kleghorn,  62. — At  North  Adams.  Mr.  Benjamin  Cook,  71. — At 
Taunton,  Mr.  James  A.  Larkin,  20. — At  West  Dennis.  Howes  Crowell,  23. — At 
Couasset,  Mr.  George  Lincoln.  72.— At  Athol,  Mr.  Perley  Sibley,  S3.— At  Sun- 
derland, Mr.  Paul  Newton,  77- — At  Huntington,  Mr.  Bela  Soarle,  79. — At  Ches- 
terfield. Mrs.  Anna  H.  Bryant,  88.— At  New  l'ork.  Mrs.  C.  A.  Rathbone,  for- 
merly of  Boston,  26. 
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H\k  Jkct's  Corner. 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
NIAGARA. 


BY    EFP  T.    HYATT. 

Know  ye  the  cliff -where  the  torrents  are  pouring 

Their  volumes  of  water  on  Canada's  shore : 
Where  the  currents  are  dashing,  the  waters  are  roariug, 

From  time  immemorial  to  time  evermore ; 
Where  nature  has  lavished  her  terrible  wonders, 

That  Erie  may  waste  all  her  water  away, 
While  the  giant  Niagara  foams  hot  with  its  thunders, 

And  circles  the  clouds  with  its  lily-white  spray? 
Know  ye  the  isle  where  the  arch  of  Diana 

Glows  mellow  as  moonbeams  do  fall  on  the  stream, 
While  as  bright  as  the  wavelets  of  sunny  Savannah, 

The  crystals  do  glitter  like  diamonds  that  gleam  ? 
"Fis  the  island  of  Luna,  where  lovers  may  rove, 
For  the  "  Maid  of  the  Mist "  is  the  Goddess  of  Love. 

The  poet  may  write,  and  the  artist  may  paint, 

Forever  and  ever  of  rapids  and  wind, 
'Tis  useless — descriptions  and  ideas  arc  faiut, 

For  sublimity  dwells  all  alone  in  the  mind. 
Emotions  so  grand,  and  such  sights  that  appall  us, 

While  the  water,  wind,  sky  arc  all  raving  around; 
And  the  nymphs,  with  the  spirits,  do  beckon  and  call  us, 

To  bid  us  with  reverence  to  step  o'er  the  ground. 
Look,  with  slow-measured  tread,  the  lone  Indian  wanders 

To  the  green-tufted  mound  where  his  forefathers  rest; 
And  the  tear  glistens  bright,  as  with  sorrow  he  ponders 

Ot  legends  that  stir  up  the  soul  in  his  breast. 
He  turns  from  the  mound,  with  a  sigh  and  a  groan, 
And  feels  like  Niagara — wild,  savage  and  lone ! 

TO  AUTUMN,  NEAR   HER  DEPARTURE. 
Thou  maid  of  gentle  light!  thy  straw-wove  vest 

And  russet  cincture;  thy  loose,  pale-tinged  hair; 

Thy  melancholy  voice  and  languid  air, 
As  if,  shut  up  within  that  pensive  breast, 
Some  ne:er-to-be-divulged  grief  was  prcs;t; 

Thy  looks  resigned,  that  smiles  of  patience  wear, 

While  Winter's  blasts  thy  scattered  tresses  tear; 
Thee,  Autumn,  with  divinest  charms  have  blest! 
Let  blooming  Spring  with  gaudy  hopes  delight 

That  dazzling  Summer  shall  of  her  be  born; 
Let  Summer  blaze,  and  Winter's  stormy  train 
Breathe  awful  music  in  the  ear  of  night; 

Thee  will  I  court,  sweet  dying  maid  forlorn, 
And  from  thy  glance  will  catch  the  inspired  strain. — Brtdges. 

(S&itmr's  fen;  Cfrafo. 

GOSSIP    "WITH    THE    HEADER. 

With  thanks  for  a  descent  of  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer,  we  wheel 
our  easy  chair  to  our  table,  and,  with  a  multitudinous  bow  to  our  legion  of 
readers,  dip  our  pen  in  the  inkstand  for  a,  weekly  gossip.  We  are  really 
sitting  in  an  easy  chair,  and  actually  feel  comfortable.  Pleasant  fictions  do 
we  editors  sometimes  get  off  ■'  auent "  our  whereabouts  when  writing.  Some- 
times, when  the  world  thinks  us  luxuriating  in  deep  chairs  of  Turkey  velvet, 
bending  over  gilt-edged  paper,  dipping  golden  pens  into  the  daintiest  of 
porcelain,  and  inhaling  the  breath  of  jessamines  from  an  open  window,  we  are 
very  likely  scrawling  with  a  pencil  on  brown  paper  rested  on  the  corner  of  an 
'•imposing  stone, ,;  or  jotting  memoranda  in  a  note-book  within  ear-shot  of 
the  clank  of  jarring  machinery,  and  in  unpleasant  proximity  to  boilers  sus- 
pected of  a  tendency  to  undue  expansion.  In  the  Chiffonier  de  Paris,  one  of 
the  characters  is  represented  as  writing  an  essay  on  temperance,  surrounded 
by  champagne  bottles,  with  a  dozen  carnival  revellers  reviving  Babel  around 
him.  But  these  are  mysteries  it  is  indiscreet  to  babble  about There- 
turn  of  autumn  ia  always  a  matter  of  congratulation  in  New  England.  Sum- 
mer may  disappoint  us — as  it  has-done  this  year  and  the  last — but  autumn 
is  a  good,  sensible,  reliable  season;  "frosty  but  kindly,"  like  his  brother 
winter — confining  his  kindness  to  the  daytime,  and  his  frostiness  to  the 
night,  when  we  are  unconscious  and  careless  of  his  frowns.  In  the  three 
autumnal  months,  a  man  feels  capable  of  anything — from  walking  a  thou- 
sand miles  in  a  thousand  hours  to  writing  an  epic  poem That  was  a  cu- 
rious incident  in  an  "affair  of  honor  "at  the  South,  a  few  weeks  since.  A 
gentleman,  who  stood  up  to  be  shot  with  the  coolness  proper  and  polite  on 
such  an  interesting  occasion,  was  saved  from  a  "  bullet  in  the  thorax'1  by  his 
shirt-collar,  which,  having  been  got  up  in  a  marvellous  manner  by  some  pro- 
phetic laundress,  was  so  stiff,  that  it  turned  the  bullet  that  came  speeding  with 
its  "billet,"  aud  the  missile  riehochetted  harmlessly  away.  The  lucky  indi- 
vidual ought  to  pension  his  washerwoman,  He  was  even  more  fortunate  than 
a  brother  duellist,  who  lost  his  favorite  whisker  in  a  similar  afiair An- 
other death  among  the  talented!  Maurice  Retsch,  the  well-known  German 
artist,  whose  illustrations  of  Goethe  and  other  poets  are  so  justly  celebrated. 
has  just  died,  at  the  age  of  77  years.  Retsch  was  a  fine  artist,  working  alto- 
gether in  outline.  His  illustrations  of  '*  Faust "  are  among  his  best  produc- 
tions, while  he  failed  to  catch  the  spirit  of  Shakspeare.     But  our  countryman, 

Barley,  has  produced  some  outlines  superior  to  any  of  Rctsch's Ristori, 

the  great  actress,  has  recently  produced  a  prodigious  sensation  iu  Loudon,  in 
an  Italian  version  of  Milman's  Fazio.  On  her  first  appearance  as  Bianca,  the 
audience  was  in  such  rapture,  that  they  not  only  called  her  forward  at  the 
end  of  every  scene  in  which  she  appeared,  but  also  at  the  termination  of  every 
situation  in  which  she  displayed  her  genius.  Her  greatest  points  were  her 
wild  burst  of  revengeful  rage  when  the  thought  dawns  across  her  that  by  be- 
traying him  to  the  council  she  can  wrest  Fazio  from  AldabehVs  arms,  her 
wakening  to  reason  to  find  her  husband  has  been  led  out  to  death,  etc.  She 
is  a  marvel1.. ....  .Another  archbishop  of  Paris  came  very  near  going  off  sud- 
denly. The  present  one  ate,  recently,  an  ice  into  which  some  coloring  matter, 
composed  of  acetate  of  lead,  had  been  introduced.  The.  symptoms  produced 
by  the  subtle  poison  excited  serious  apprehensions,  which  were  removed  by 

the  application  of  prompt  remedies The  Irish  sculptor,  Hogan.  gets  one 

thousand  guineas  for  his  statue  of  O'Connell,  which  has  been  placed  on  its 

pedestal  at  the  Crescent,  in  Limerick They  are  speculating  largely  in 

St.  Petersburgh.  One  company  has  been  formed  for  conducting  the  water  of 
the  Neva  into  all  the  houses.  Another  company,  with  several  French  direct- 
ors, has  undertaken  to  light  the  city  with  gas All  Paris  is  in  ccstacy 

over  a  splendid  mirror  ordered  by  the  Sultan,  and  to  be  made  for  him  there. 
The  cost  is  500.000  francs-  or  S100.000.    The  Sultan  is  determined  to  make  a 

good  appearance,  aud  have  an  ample  reflection  of  himself A  fellow  has 

heen  convicted  in  Dublin  of  cutting  off  and  selUng  forty-five  cows'  tails. 
The  Irish  have  been  famous  for  making  bulls,  but  this  cutting  off  of  cows' 
tails  is  a  new  invention.  It  is  unpleasant  to  contemplate  tails  abruptly  ter- 
minated  We  learn  that  a  Dew  book  is  shortly  to  be  put  to  press,  the 

production  of  Mr.  Frank  B  Goodrich,  whose  "  Court  of  Napoleon  "  met  with 
such  decided  success.    The  forthcoming  work  is  to  be  entitled  "'  Man  upon  the 


Sea,''  and  is  designed  for  a  history  of  nautical  adventures,  explorations,  bat- 

tlos,  etc.,  from  the  turio  of  Jason  to  Katie,  from  Noah  to  Perry. Thalea 

once  said,  "  Falsehood  is  just  as  far  distant  from  truth,  as  the  ears  are  from 

the  eyes." Forty  thousand  tax  bills  are  annually  made  out  in  the  city 

of  Boston Recently,  all  the  religious  societies  of  Chelsea  united  in  a  pic- 
nic at  Wavorley  Woods — a  charming  place  on  the  Fitchburg  Railroad,  about 
seven  miles  from  Boston.  Speeches  from  the  clergy,  singing,  dancing  and 
military  music  wore  tUc  order  of  the  day.     Our  friend,  "Ye  Antiquarian." 

was  there,  of  course The  Germans,  in  New  York,  make  a  holiday  of 

Sunday,  after  the  European  style.  Their  gardens  and  theatres  are  open,  and 
music  aud  dancing  close  the  day  The  Voiles  Garten  presents  a  curious  ap- 
pearance on  Sunday  nights.  It  will  hold  over  four  thousand  persons;  two 
bands  of  music  are  engaged,  and  the  place  is  always  crowded  with  meu, 

women  anil  childjen "  Lc  Moniteur  Beige  "   notices,  eulogistically,  a 

performance  by  Master  Groves,  late  of  Boston,  of  Vieuxtemp's  concerto  for 

the  violin The  intelligence  from  Russia  is  curious.     The  young  emperor, 

it  is  said,  has  taken  extravagantly  to  drink,  and  is  now  always  intoxicated. 
He  used  to  indulge  a  little  during  his  father's  lifetime,  but  it  was  supposed 
that,  with  the  responsibility  of  the  throue,  he  would  shake  off  the  habit. 
Unfortunately,  ho  indulges  still  more  freely.     The  empress  is  most  solicitous 

to  hide  the  faults  of  her  imperial  husband We  are  assured  by  very  high 

authority  in  the  beau  monde}  that  crinoline  is  more  firmly  established  than 
ever  in  feminine  estimation.     It  will  be  hard  to  dethrone  these  "  fashionable 

circles." Regis  de  Trobriand,  who  writes  the  charming  ckronique  for  the 

New  York  Coum'er  rles  Etats  ESHts,  has  been  tasting  the  pleasures  of  yatcbing 
on  board  the  "  Sylvie,,r  on  a  trip  up  and  down  the  Hudson,  and  gives  a  deli- 
cious version  of  his  delightful  cruise.  He  thus  speaks  of  New  York  Bay,  as 
seen  from  the  deck  of  the  yacht.  "  A  superb  pauorama ! — above,  the  limitless 
immensity  of  heaven,  below,  the  extent  of  waters,  whose  horizon  is  lost  in  the 
ocean  through  the  Narrows,  around  the  circular  amphitheatre  of  New  Jersey, 
Staten  Island,  Long  Island  and  Manhattan  Island  concealed  behind  a  forest 
jPf  masts,  and  aheap  of  roofs  surmounted  by  numberless  steeples."  Is  not 
that  a  graphic  peu-skctch  for  half  a  dozen  lines? An  eating-house  inci- 
dent strikes  us  as  worth  recording.  A  young  man  of  robust  appearance  was 
sustaining  a  desperate  encounter,  with  teeth  aud  knife,  with  a  beefsteak, 
which  proved  a  perfect  Sebastopol  to  his  attacks.  Nearly  exhausted,  he 
called  the  waiter,  and  addressed  him  in  a  grave,  sad  voice,  "Is  this  mule  or 
horse  that  you've  set  me  to  work  upon?" — "  My  dear  sir!"  remonstrated  the 
waiter.  "  H  it's  mule,"  said  the  sufferer,  who  might  hare  been  a  returned 
Walkeiite,  "  I  have  nothing  to  say,  for  the  mule  is  obstinate;  but  if  it's 
horse,  upon  my  word,  it's  altogether  too  tough."  Very  possibly  that  restau- 
rant may  lose  that  young  man's  custom M.  Yvon,  a  French  paiuter,  has 

just  been  winning  laurels  by  a  magnificent  painting  representing  the  taking 
of  the  Malakoff.  Horace  Verne t,  the  author  of  so  many  celebrated  battle- 
pieces,  has  been  among  the  foremost  and  warmest  eulogists  of  the  successful 
artist.  The  moment  selected  for  represents tion  is  that  in  which  the  Zouavesj 
the  foot  chasseurs,  and  the  7th  regiment  of  the  line,  carried  away  by  that 
French  fury  it  is  so  difficult  to  resist,  despising  the  dreadful  fire  of  the  bat- 
teries, scale  the  heights  of  the  Malakoff,  and  appear  at  all  points  of  a  position 
deemed  impregnable.  A  son  of  Paris,  the  Zouave  Libaut,  is  waving  the 
French  colors,  torn  with  shot,  on  the  highest  part  of  the  position.  The  gov- 
ernment paid  2000  francs  for  the  picture,  and  a  speculator  has  offered  the 

same  price  for  a  copy  to  be  exhibited  in  London Among  our  foreign 

gossip,  we  fiud  that  thoy  are  lionizing  the  Couut  de  Morny's  bride  at  Paris, 
the  only  fault  in  whom  is  said  to  be  that  she  is  too  fearfully  beautiful.  Our 
lady  readers  may  like  to  peruse  a  little  sketch  of  an  enchantress,  whose 
charms  have  eclipsed  even  those  of  the  Countess  de  Castiglione.  Madame  de 
Morny  is  slender,  full  of  grace,  of  medium  height,  but  finely  organized,  with 
delicate  and  rounded  limbs,  her  feet  and  hauds  singularly  small,  her  brow 
shaded  by  a  profusion  of  blonde  tresses.  Her  step  is  firm  and  assured,  but 
she  seems  to  glide  along  like  a  shadow,  there  is  so  mnch  ease  and  grace  in  her 
walk.  Her  manners  are  charming,  her  voice  music  itself,  and  her  conversa- 
tion as  attractive  as  her  person.  Such  is  the  lady  pronounced  the  handsom- 
est woman  in  the  world.     Still,  we   think  there  is  more  than  one  of  our  fair 

countrywomen  who  could  eclipse  the  Russian  beauty We  have  quite  an 

avalanche  of  musical  talent  from  Europe  this  season,  Madame  Frezzolini, 
Roger  the  celebrated  tenor,  and  Vieux-Temps  the  great  violinist.  Uhnann, 
who  engaged  these  artists,  tried  to  get  Lamartine  to  come  over  and  lecture, 
and  offered  him  a  fabulous  price,  which  was  rejected It  was  wittily  re- 
marked, the  other  day,  that  no  fort  ever  suffered  so  much  from  a  single 
battle,  as  has  the  piano-forte  from  the  Battle  of  Prague.  Thank  fortune !  the 
u  Battle  of  Prague  "  has  gone  out  of  fashion,  though  there  maybe  places 
where  they  are  just  learning  to  "jerk  music  out  of  a  ehist,"  where  it  still 
runs  its  thunderous  career An  exchange  paper  says,  that  the  most  dig- 
nified, glorious  and  lovely  work  of  nature  is  woman;  the  next,  man ;  and 
thirdly ,  the  Berkshire  pig.     We  have  seen  specimens  of  the  two  latter  blended 

in  one A  disciple  of  Brigham  Young,  attempting  to  preach  the  Mormon 

doctrine  in  Smythe  county,  Va.,  after  persisting,  in  spite  of  warning,  was 
served  as  we  used  to  serve  the  Tories  in  Boston — that  is,  he  was  tarred  and 
feathered Charles  Kean  is  somewhat  ridiculed  for  his  Shaksperiau  reviv- 
als, in  London,  which  are  marvels  of  mechanical  skill  and  artistic  decoration- 
Punch  says,  in  relation  to  his  latest  revival,  tho  "  Tempest."  the   "  principal 
performers  "  having  been  called  for  by  the  audience,  there  was  an  immediate 
rush  of  the  hundred  and  forty  carpenters  from  behind  the  scenes. ....  .A 

charity  concert  occurred  at  Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y.,  recently.  The  correspon- 
dent of  the  New  York  Herald  mentions  with  especial  praise  the  performance 
of  Miss  Reed,  of  Boston,  "  a  talented  and  accomplished  girl,  who  wins  all 
hearts  by  the  modesty  and  amiability  of  her  bearing.  She  was  overwhelmed 
with  an  avalanche  of  bouquets,  for  the  manner  in  which  she  acquitted  herself 
in  several  difficult  operatic  pieces."  We  presume  the  young  lady  referred  to 
was  Miss  Fanny  Reed,  who  possesses  a  most  magnificent  voice,  and  is  a  highly 
cultivated  musician. 


NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 


Ormond:  or,  The  Secret  Witness.— Clara  :  or.  The  Enthusiasm  of  Love.  By 
Charles  Brockden  Brows.  Philadelphia:  M.  Polock.  1857. 
The  sustained  power  that  Brown  exhibited  in  the  whole  series  of  his  novels 
was  a  remarkable  trait  of  his  genius.  Intense  intellectual  vigor  characterizes 
these  two  stories,  as  it  does  those  we  have  previously  noticed.  The  volume  is 
distinguished  by  the  same  typographical  elegance  and  accuracy  as  its  prede- 
cessors.    For  sale  by  A.  Williams  &  Co. 

New  Music. — From  Russell  &  Richardson,  we  have  received  "  My  Heart  is 
like  a  Silver  Lute,"  ballad,  "  Amateur  Schottisch,"  ■'  Texas  Star  Schottisch. '- 
Thulberg's  compositions  from  Lucretia  Borgia,  and  four  sonatas  for  young 
pianists.  "  Willie  May,"  the  words  by  our  correspondent,  W.  E.  Pabor, 
"  Things  I  don't  like  to  see,"  one  of  Pete  Morris's  songs,  the  "  Emily  Polka," 
"  Laughing  Rill  Waltz,"  '■  Florence  May."  ballad,  and  "Thoughts  of  Home 
Gallup." — From  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co  ,  the  "  Darkies' Wedding,  "Prairie  du 
Chien  Polka,"  "Near  the  Broken  Stile,"  song,  "  0,  had  I  the  voice  of  a  bird," 
and  the  "  Morning  Star  Polka."  Also,  the  "  Operatic  Album."  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  music  in  parts,  for  ladies' voices,  containing  gems  of  the  opera,  ar- 
ranged by  E.  Ives,  Jr. — a  capital  publication. 

Memoirs  of  the  Loves  op  the  Poets.     By  Mrs.  Jameson*.     Boston:  Ticknor, 

Fields  fc  Co.    1857.     18mo.     pp.  517. 

Another  of  the  "  blue  and  gold"  gein-books  from  "  the  corner,"  exquisitely 
printed,  and  almost  sufficient  as  a  gift,  to  win  a  lady's  heart.  Mrs.  Jamesou's 
classic  work  is  worthy  of  the  garb  in  which  it  is  clothed. 

Waverley  Novels — Household  Edition.    The  Black  Dwarf  asd  Legend  of 
Montrose.     Boston  :  Ticknor,  Fields  &  Co.     2  vols.,  12mo. 
Two  more  volumes  of  this  exquisite  edition  have  appeared  punctually. 

With  some  readers,  the  "  Legend  of  Montrose  "  is  tho  favorite  among  Scott's 

romances — certainly,  u  Dugald  Dalgetty  "  is  as  real  a  character  as  the  gcuius 

of  Shakspeare  himself  ever  created. 


FLESH  EATING  AND  VEGETABLE  EATING. 

To  consider  man  anatomically,  he  is  decidedly  a  vegetable  eat- 
ing animal,  He  is  constructed  like  no  flesh-eating  animal,  but 
like  all  vegetable  eating  animals.  He  lias  not  any  claws  like  tho 
lion,  the  tiger,  or  the  cat,  hut  his  teeth  are  short  and  smooth,  like 
those  of  the  horso,  cow,  and  the  fruit  eating  animals  ;  and  his  hand 
is  evidently  intended  to  pluck  the  fruit — not  to  seize  his  fellow- 
animals.  What  animal  does  man  most  resemble  in  every  respect  % 
The  ape  tribes — frugivcrous  animals.  Doves  and  sheep,  by  being 
fed  on  animal  food — and  they  may  be,  as  has  been  fully  proved — 
come  to  refuse  their  natural  food  fthns  it  has  been  with  man.  On 
the  contrary,  even  cats  may  be  brought  up  to  live  on  vegetable 
food,  so  that  they  will  not  touch  any  sort  of  flesh,  and  be  quite 
vigorous  and  sleek.  Such  cats  will  kill  their  natural  prey  just  as 
other  cats,  but  will  refuse  them  as  food.  Man  is  naturally  a  vege- 
table eating  animal ;  how  then  could  he  possibly  be  injured  by 
abstinence  from  flesh  ?  A  man,  by  way  of  experiment,  was  made 
to  live  entirely  on  animal  food  ;  after  having  persevered  ten  days, 
symptoms  of  incipient  putrefaction  began  to  manifest  themselves. 

Dr.  Lambe,  of  London,  has  lived  for  the  last  thirty  years  on  a 
diet  of  vegetable  food.  He  commenced  when  he  was  about  fifty 
years  of  age,  so  he  is  now  about  eighty — rather  more,  I  believe — 
and  is  still  healthy  and  vigorous.  The  writer  of  the  "  Oriental 
Manual  "  mentions  that  the  Hindoos,  among  whom  he  travelled, 
were  so  far  from  a  tendency  to  inflammation,  that  lie  has  seen 
compound  fractures  of  the  skull  among  them,  yet  the  patient  to  be 
at  his  work,  as  if  nothing  had  ailed  him,  at  the  end  of  three  days. 
How  different  is  it  with  our  flesh-eating,  porter-swilling  London 
brewers !  A  scratch  is  almost  death  to  them ! — Flowers  and 
Fruits,  by  J.  E.  Lhtncan. 


CURIOUS  HISTORICAL  FACT. 

The  wife  of  the  celebrated  Lord  Clarendon,  the  author  of  tho 
"  History  of  the  Rebellion/-"  was  a  Welsh  pot-girl,  who,  being  ex- 
tremely poor  in  her  own  country,  journeyed  to  London  to  better 
her  fortune,  and  became  a  servant  to  a*  brewer.  While  she  was 
in  this  humble  capacity  the  wife  of  her  master  died,  and  he,  hap- 
pening to  fix  his  affections  on  her,  she  became  his  wife.  Himself 
dying  soon  after,  left  her  an  heir  to  his  property,  which  is  said  to 
have  amounted  to  between  twenty  thousand  and  thirty  thousand 
pounds.  Amongst  those  who  frequented  the  tap  at  the  brewery, 
was  a  Mr.  Hyde,  then  a  poor  barrister,  who  conceived  the  project 
of  forming  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  her.  He  succeeded, 
and  led  the  brewer's  widow  to  the  altar.  Mr.  Hyde,  being  en- 
dowed with  great  talents,  and  now  at  the  command  of  a  large  for- 
tune, quickly  rose  in  his  profession,  becoming  head  of  the  chan- 
cery bench,  and  afterwards  the  celebrated  Hyde  Earl  of  Claren- 
don. The  eldest  daughter — the  offspring  of  this  union — won  the 
heart  of  James,  Duke  of  York,  and  was  married  to  him.  Charles 
II.  sent  immediately  for  his  brother,  ajnd,  having  plied  him  with 
some  very  sharp  raillery  on  the  subject,  finished,  by  saying, 
"James,  as  you  have  brewn,  so  must  you  drink;"  and  fort  li  with 
commanded  that  the  marriage  should  be  legally  ratified  and  pro- 
mulgated. Upon  the  death  of  Charles,  James  II.  mounted  the 
throne  ;  but  a  premature  death  frustrated  the  enviable  consumma- 
tion in  the  person  of  the  amiable  duchess.  Her  daughters,  how- 
ever, were  Queen  Mary,  the  wife  of  William  III.,  and  Queen 
Anne,  both  grandchildren  of  the  ci-devant  pot  girl  from  Wales,  and 
wealing,  in  succession,  the  crown  of  England.— English  Annals. 


KNOWLEDGE  OF  CHARACTER. 

The  New  York  Sunday  Times  says  : — "  There  is  probably  no 
greater  difference  among  men  than  the  power  possessed  by  some 
of  reading  character,  and  apparently  entirely  denied  to  others.  It 
has  been  especially  noted  as  a  peculiarity  of  great  practical  genius- 
es, such  as  Washington,  Napoleon,  Caesar,  and  others  of  a  like 
grade,  all  of  whom  have  been  famous  for  their  ready  intuition  into 
the  character  and  motives  of  those  around  them,  which  has  enabled 
them  to  select  their  agents  with  judgment,  and  to  put  the  best 
men  in  the  best  places.  It  is  not,  however,  asserted  that  such 
men,  or  any  others,  had  the  power  of  divining  the  specific  thought 
or  thoughts  of  others  apart  from  the  general  tenor  of  character, 
combined  with  a  knowledge  of  concurrent  circumstances,  and  that 
they  were  also  shrewd  and  ready  physiognomists  or  judges  of  the 
intellect  and  emotions  by  the  countenance.  There  is,  however, 
unquestionably  a  special  sympathy  of  consultation  by  which  some 
assimilate  themselves  to  the  sentiments,  and  perhaps  to  the 
thoughts,  of  others  quite  readily,  without  oral  communication; 
and  this  is  one  of  the  mysteries  sought  to  be  solved  by  such 
schemes  as  spiritualism,  but  which,  notwithstanding,  remains  un- 
explained and  unaccounted  for." 


LIBERTY  OF  THE  PRESS. 


Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  a  deputation  of  religious 
men,  one  of  whom  was  Andrew  Fuller,  on  behalf  of  a  missionary 
society,  waited  on  Earl  Grey,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  on 
some  matters  connected  with  the  missionaries  in  India.  Their 
object  was  to  secure  such  privileges  for  their  brethren  abroad,  as 
it  was  proper  for  them  to  ask,  and  the  duty  of  the  government  to 
grant.  They  had  a  right  to  claim  a  certain  degree  of  freedom 
and  protection  for  them  as  British  subjects  within  the  limits  of 
the  British  empire.  The  subject  in  that  aspect  was  new  to  the 
British  ministry,  and  of  cour.se  his  lordship  spoke  with  caution, 
though  since  that  day  the  policy  of  protection  to  religious  teachers, 
even  if  from  the  United  States,  has  been  decisive  and  beneficent. 
Earl  Grey,  with  much  official  courtesy,  remarked  to  the  deputa- 
tion, "that  he  quite  approved  of  liberty  of  thought  in  matters  of 
conscience."  A  dcep-toncd  voice,  uttered  from  an  honest  breast, 
in  the  corner  of  the  room,  replied,  "  My  lord,  we  do  not  ask  for 
liberty  to  think — that  you  can  neither  give  nor  take  away — we  ask 
for  liberty  to  act."  Turning  in  the  direction  of  the  voice,  the  earl 
encountered  the  stern  eye  of  Andrew  Fuller. — New  York  Journal 

of  Commerce. 

1   ..-   » — 

A  SCIENTIFIC  PROPHECY  AND  ITS  FULFILMENT. 

About  the  year  1816,  a  party  of  country  gentlemen  were  dining 
at  Alfoxton  Park,  in  the  west  of  Somersetshire.  Some  chance 
expression  roused  the  hitherto  most  silent  person  of  the  party — a 
shy,  but  intellectual-looking  man,  who  appeared  even  younger 
than  he  was — and,  rising  into  enthusiasm,  he  proceeded  to  describe 
the  power  of  electricity  and  the  range  of  its  influence;  and  at 
length  their  attention  was  fixed  by  his  pronouncing  these  words  : 
"I  prophesy  that,  by  means  of  the  electric  agency,  we  shall  be 
enabled  to  communicate  with  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth." 
Yet,  absurd  as  the  idea  was  then  deemed,  most  of  the  party  as- 
sembled have  lived  to  sec  the  fulfilment  of  those  prophetic  words 
uttered  forty  years  ago.  The  individual  who  thus  foretold  the 
electric  telegraph  was  Andrew  Crosse,  then  unknown  in  the  scien- 
tific world. — Mural  New  Yorker. 
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Bahht Doxi.— Thow  l«  not  a  village  or  town  In  the  «raotry  to  small,  but 

that  a  club  "i  twolTO    ub  i  cjboi     might  bo  en  illy  obtained  for  "  Ro 

notorial,"  and  tho  work  be  thus  procured  fas  aaob  at  firo  dollau  a  year, 

twildoB  H  gratit  copy  to  tho  ponoo  who  Bonda  tho  uamoa  and  n y.    Any 

!„., Untiring  to  Ibnn  a  club,  can  baTO  aamplo  ooplai  *ont  fWo  of  charge,  by 

HcniiliiK  at "  Una  to  tbal  oflbot. 


lEuitorial   fttclangc. 


The  cost  of  running  a  train  of  care  40  miles  an  hour  ii  stated 
to   bo  fonr  times  us  groat  an  running  them  only  20  miloa  art 

liour. The  Advertiser — good  authority — states  that  tlio  SiciL- 

inn  consul  nt  this  port,  Mr.  Etaggio,  Eias  now  upwurds  of  $15,000 
entrusted  to  Mm  by  that  portion  of  his  countrymen  resident  in 

Boston  who  gain  their  Uvelih I  bystreoi  rnuaic— and  for  which 

he  allows  them  interest  at  the  Legal  rate. It  is  said  thai  ducks 

Bometimos  dive  groat  depths  in  BOftrob.  of  food.  A  gentleman  at 
OakviUo,  Pa.,  lately,  in  taking  up  his  nets  which  wore  at  tho 

depth  of  [20  (bet,  caught  over  [00  ducks. Money  is  called 

sterling  because  in  tho  time  of  Richard  Camrde  Lion  money 
coined  in  tho  east  part  of  Germany  became,  on  account  of  its 
purity,  in  especial  request  m  England,  and  was  called  easterling 
money,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  that  pari  of  Germany  were 

called  Eastorlings;  and  a i  after,  some  of  this  people,  skilled  in 

coining]  were  sent  to  London  to  bring  the  coin  to  perfection;  and 
hence  ihe  adoption  of  the  mum-  sterling  to  designate  it. Wil- 
liam E.  Wright  of  North  Brook  field,  with  the  assistance  of  an 
old  man  and  a  small  hoy,  raked  and  cocked  ninety-three  cocks  of 

hay  in  fifty-eight  minutes — quick  work  for  a  hot  day. Near 

Edith,  S.  C,  a  erop  is  about  to  he  gathered  of  four  acres  of  sim- 
fioVflTO.  The  seed  will  be  used  for  oil,  and  to  feed  cattle  and 
poultry,  as  in  tho  south  of  Franco  ;  but  the  chief  object  is  to  ob- 
tain the  fibres  of  the  stalks  for  paper-making.  If  the  cultivation 
succeeds,  it  is  expected  to  supply  abundant  materials  for  fine  writ- 
ing and  printing  paper,  as  well  as  tine  and  coarse  for  paper  hang- 
jugs, Twelve  new  churches  are  in  process  of  erection  in  Phil- 
adelphia, which  will  cost,  in  tho  aggregate,  $204,000.  Besides 
these,  there  is  a  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  of  tho  expense  of 
which  no  estimate  can  he  formed. The  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury has  decided  that  under  the  new  tariff  spool  cottons  are  sub- 
ject to  a  duty  of  24  per  cent. An   adopted   son   of  Joseph 

Hamilton,  of  North  Dixmout,  Me.,  met  his  death  lately  in  a  very 
singular  manner,  lie  with  other  hoys  went  into  the  water  to 
bathe,  and  remaining  a  long  time,  was  taken  with  severe  pains,  so 
much  so  that  he  could  not  walk.  He  was  carried  home  and  lin- 
gered three  days  in  groat  agony. At  a  recent  town  meeting 

held  in  Hartford,  the  citizens  refused  to  raise  the  salary  of  tho 
mayor  from  $300  to  $600.     It's  rather  small,  considering  all  tho 

circumstances. A  man  named  Robert  McKeusie  Brown  has 

been  lately  arrested  in  Albany  and  held  for  trial  on  no  less  than 
twenty-one  different  charges  of  burglary.  He  was  quite  impartial 
iu  his  operations,  at  one  time  robbing  tho  house  of  a  judge,  and 
at  another  stealing  the  lapstone  of  a  shoemaker.  He  has,  within 
a  short  time,  married  a  wife  in  Albany,  who  is  of  respectable 
parentage. — —The  old  frigate  Constitution,  which  has  been  lay- 
ing at  the  navy  yard  in  Portsmouth,  N.  II.,  for  two  years,  is  to  be 

remodellod  and  rebuilt   forthwith. It  is  said  that  the  Five 

Points  Mission  and  House  of  Industry  is  in  great  danger  of  fail- 
ing, because  some  time  ago  it  received  a  legacy  of  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars.  An  impression  lias  gone  abroad  that  the  institution 
is  rich,  and  thus  it  has  been  cut  off  from  sympathy  and  help  on 
which  it  relied  for  support.  Killed  by  kindness. A  new  life- 
preserver  has  been  introduced  into  Quebec,  costing  but  fifty  cents. 
They  are  made  of  a  number  of  pieces  of  cork,  covered  with  linen, 
having  straps  through  which  to  pass  the  arms,  and  strings  to  tie 
in  front  of  the  wearer.  A  person  with  one  of  these  articles  firmly 
tied  round  his  person,  could  not  sink  if  lie  were  desirous  to  do 

so. The  skin  of  a  boiled  egg  is  the  most  efficacious  remedy 

that  can  be  applied  to  a  boil.  Peel  it  carefully,  wet  and  apply  it. 
It  will  draw  off  the  matter  and  relieve  the  soreness  in  a  few  hours. 


The  Difference. — The  sultan  of  Turkey  was  informed  that 
the  late  conflagration  at  the  Top  Kapu  Seraglio  was  occasioned 
by  a  burning  cigar  which  had  been  thrown  away,  in  consequence 
of  which  a  ministerial  intimation  was  given  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Constantinople,  that  "  whoever  had  any  regard  or  affection  for  the 
sultan  should  leave  off  smoking  cigars."  This  sufficed  to  induce 
the  Turks  to  abandon  cigar  smoking  altogether;  but  with  the 
European  residents  the  case  is  different,  and  several  unpleasant 
incidents  have  alreadv  arisen. 


Lucy's  Lament. — A  young  lady  in  Michigan,  whose  lover  had 
absconded,  and  left  her  forlorn,  like  poor  Dido,  thus  gave  vent  to 
her  sorrows  : 

"  He's  gone  across  the  sudzy  sea; 
He's  crost  the  lakcy  wattcr! 
To  see  Jorushy  Angeline, 

Bon  Smither's  oldest  dawter." 


The  Song-TVkiter  of  France. — Bcranger,  the  great  song- 
writer of  France,  more  powerful  than  her  lawgivers,  for  he 
made  the  ballads  of  the  nation,  is  among  the  illustrious  dead  of 
last  month.     "  Lisettc"  preceded  him  a  few  months. 


Back  Numbers. — We  can  supply  any  one  or  all  of  the  back 
numbers  of  our  Pictorial  from  the  commencement  of  the  work. 
Single  numbers  six  cents  each. 


Boston. — Statistics  show  that  this  city  has  maintained  its  repu- 
tation, during  the  present  summer,  as  being  the  healthiest  locality 
in  the  United  States. 


The  indigo  i  rop  of  the  State  of  Salvador  for  next  year  proi 
to  be  unusually  lur;;c  ami  good. 

In  1816,  there  WD    frosl  in  July,  and  no;  a   bushel    ol 
rail  cd  north  of  J  i    I  i  ;  Inc. 

So  groal  is  the  emigration  from  Canada  to  the  rest,  tbal  in  some 
I  i  not  n  male  old  enough  to  nu  1 1    i 

I  loal,    aid  to  be  ol  ■■  good  quality,  has  ra  i  nt  overed 

in  Minnesota,  It  bos  heretofore  I. ecu  supposed  that  there  wo  no 
coal  in  that  territory. 

A  new  style  of  fruit  htm  appeared  in  New  York,  from  Yonl  ei 
it  is  called  the  <  Iherry   '  'arrant,  and  a  branch  fifteen  inches  long 

contained  three  quarters  of  fl  pound  of  fruit. 

A  new  feature  of  nude  is  the  shipment  of  ale  Irom  this  country 
to   Europe — such  a  shipment  having  been  made  from  Cleveland 

t0  Liverpool,  bj  the  ImPjiie  * '.  ,/.   KorshoW. 

In  Cincinnati,  a  line  looking  Newfoundland  dog  dropped  hie 
muzzle,  and  instantly,  as  if  fearing  the  dog-sluyer,  thrust  III 
into  it  again,  and  trotted  along  with  a  very  happy  wag  of  his  tail. 

At  Worcester,  a  drunken  housekeeper,  who  was  smashing  ap 

his    beds,  tables    and    chairs    nt    a    furioii>    rate,  told    POme   police 

officers  who  interfered,  that  he  was  "  breaking  up  housekeeping." 

The  St.  Paid  papers  tell  of  a  gentleman    iu  that  town  who  had 

I'm-  breakfast  some  of  the  fresh  water  oysters,  or  Unios,  common  to 

the  Mississippi,  in  one  of  which  he  found  a  pearl,  the  size  of  a  pea, 
worth  >2">un. 

The  Pennsylvania  papers  say  that  the  only  reward  paid    for  the 

apprehension  of  the  murderer  of  Nbrcross,  is  the  one  offered  by  the 
governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  they  intimate  that  even  this  was 
paid  to  the  wrong  person. 

The  New  York  Tribune  states  that  all  the  conductors  of  cars  in 
that  city,  as  well  as  those  having  charge  of  trains  running  out  of 
the  city,  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  police  commissioners, 
arc  to  be  appointed  special  policemen. 

A  curious  effect  of  an  electric  shock  was  experienced  by  a  party 
who  were  recently  ascending  Mount  Washington,  N.  II.  Their 
hair  stood  on  end,  and  if  another  person  pointed  towards  it,  it 
instantly  retreated. 

The  report  that  Bochsa  left  Madame  Bishop  850,000  is  not  true. 
There  were  found  among  his  papers  English  consols  for  a  large 
amount,  but  they  had  heen  cancelled  long  before,  and  were  uot 
worth  the  paper  they  were  printed  on. 

Prof.  Webster,  of  Portsmouth,  Va.,  expresses  his  belief,  on  sci- 
entific principles,  in  thunder  and  lightning  as  not  only  opposed  to 
the  prevalence  of  pestilence,  but  us  a  general  indicator  of  public 
health. 

The  grasshoppers  that  have  threatened  to  destroy  tho  crops  in 
certain  parts  of  Minnesota,  have  been  killed  by  the  recent  cold 
and  wet  weather.  It  is  said  that  bushels  of  grasshoppers,  in 
masses,  may  be  seen  on  the  prairies. 

A  cemetery  for  foreign  seamen,  who  die  in  the  port  of  New 
York,  has  just  heen  prepared  at  an  expense  of  $15,000,  two-thirds 
of  which  sum  was  contributed  by  the  merchants  of  New  York,  and 
the  remainder  was  appropriated  by  Congress. 

A  boy  in  Marshfield,  Mass.,  ten  years  of  age,  was -so  charmed 
by  a  black  snake  recently,  that  he  was  utterly  unable  to  move,  and 
would  have  lost  his  life,  had  not  his  father  discovered  him  and 
taken  him  away  by  force.  He  was  so  affected  as  to  entirely  lose 
the  use  of  his  limbs  for  several  hours. 

There  are  now  published  in  Iowa  19  daily  papers,  109  weekly 
papers,  1  semi-monthly,  and  6  monthly  periodicals,  in  all  133, 
which,  with  an  average  circulation  of  1000  copies  each,  would 
make  1.33,000  newspapers  published  and  circulated  in  the  State 
each  week. 

Richard  Southgate,  one  of  the  oldest  settlers  of  Newport,  Ky., 
died  lately,  at  the  age  of  83.  He  read  law  in  Albany,  and  went 
to  Kentucky  sixty  years  ago.  Although  several  times  a  member 
of  the  legislature,  it  is  said  he  never  stumped  the  State  nor 
solicited  a  vote.     He  died  worth  31,000,000. 

A  case  was  recently  tried  in  the  Court  of  the  Queen's  Bench  in 
England,  in  which  the  jury  refused  to  make  a  husband  responsible 
for  a  milliner's  bill  of  goods  taken  byhiswite.  The  bill  contained, 
among  other  things,  ten  new  bonnets,  and  forty-three  pairs  of 
gloves  in  seven  months  ! 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  people's  theatre  in  Paris,  capable  of 
accommodating  6000  spectators,  who  arc  to  be  admitted  at  a  low 
rate  of  charges.  Historical  dramas  are  to  be  made  a  leading  point 
in  the  peformances,  and  prizes  are  to  be  adjudged  for  moral  and 
educational  dramas.  It  will  cither  be  termed  the  "  Theatre  du 
Peuple,"  or  the  "  Theatre  du  Prince  Imperial." 

A  man  named  Pairbrother,  in  Vermont,  recently  swallowed  a 
drachm  and  a  half  of  strychnine  in  half  a  pint  of  gin,  and  sur- 
vived the  dose  !  It  was  given  to  him  by  a  man  named  Styles,  for 
the  purpose  of  killing  him,  and  lie  has  been  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced to  the  State  prison  for  the  offence.  The  dose  was  large 
enough  to  kill  forty  men. 

The  mill  of  Mr.  Work,  of  Hopewell  township,  lately  suddenly 
stopped  without  any  apparent  reason,  which  induced  Mr.  Work 
to  shut  down  the  head  gate  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  stoppage, 
when  to  his  great  horror  he  found  his  little  daughter  sticking  in 
the  shute.  The  child  had  not  been  missed,  and  was  dead  when 
found. 

A  Hartford  paper  tells  a  story  of  a  decidedly  smart  woman,  who 
found  a  man  hanging  by  his  neck  to  a  beam  in  her  house.  She 
cut  the  rope,  threw  him  down  stairs,  held  his  bend  in  a  pail  of 
water  until  life  was  restoj-cd,  and  then  gave  him  a  sound  whipping. 
He  afterwards  went  to  her  room  and  showed  right,  but  with  a  rolling- 
pin  she  drove  him  into  another  room  and  locked  the  door. 

The  Richmond  papers  record  the  death  of  a  young  man  in  that 
city  lately,  whose  wedding  was  appointed  for  the  very  night  when 
he  was  lying  cold  and  stark  in  the  embraces  of  death.  A  few 
clays  before  lie  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  the  cards  of  invitation 
to  the  marriage  feast  were  sent  to  a  large  circle  of  acquaintances  ; 
but  the  night  came  and  he  was  shrouded  in  his  wedding-suit. 

The  durability  of  oak  may  be  known  from  the  fact  that  the 
throne  of  Edward  the  Confessor  is  800  years  old — one  of  the 
oaken  coronation  chairs  has  been  in  its  present  situation  West- 
minster Abbey  about  540  years  ;  and  the  oldest  wooden  bridge  of 
which  we  have  any  account,  is  of  oak — it  is  that  famous  for  its 
defence  by  Horatius  Cceles  and  winch  existed  400  vears  before 
Christ. 

About  25,000  bales  of  rugs,  averaging  about  275  pounds  each, 
are  every  year  received  at  New  York  from  Europe.  A  very  large 
portion  come  from  Glasgow,  Scotland,  and  Leghorn,  Italy.  Last 
year  about  3000  bales  were  received  by  one  house,  from  the  land 
of  the  Pharoahs,  being  shipped  from  Alexandria  for  New  York. 
These  were  the  first  rags  brought  from  Egypt  to  the  United  States, 
as  previously  they  had  goue  to  London  and  Liverpool. 


^Foreign  ftcms. 


The  London  Timet  continues  i:-  agitation  infavor  of  obtaining 

nrveilbuure. 
[n  the  Madrid  prfeoxu  arc  so 

full  that  tho  breaking  onl  of  malodtc    i-  apprehended. 

Nint  d  dry  on   the   b 

:■!    BfC    ■,  led   flier.-  by  the  tide,  lately.        1 

in  length.     They  were,  though   not  without"  great  difficulty  from 
.iu,  attached  to  boned  and  drawn  up  out  of  the  reach 

of  the  flowing  tide. 

The   Cryital    Palace   Railway  Company  have  purchased,  or 
■  ;  to  put chfl  e,  '!>':  I i. a  I 

11  railway  along  it     haul.-,  and  DJIOg    ii-   GltWVCnOT    basin,  within 

half  a  mile  of  Buckingham  Palace,  as  ■  grand  weal  end  terminal 
railway  Station. 

Tin-  French  police,  according  to  a  letter  in  the  Nord  of  Brus- 
sels, contii to  display  the  greatest  activity  in  their  researches! 

after   all    the    Italian-    inspected    oi    having   taken    parr  iii  ?i 

conspiracy.    About  thirty  have  been  arrested  at  Marseilles  and 
on  rli''  frontiers. 
They  have  had  another  dud  in  the  Hoi-  dc  Vincenne*.     1 

i   l     en   M.    I' ,   sub-lieutenant  in  the  36th   regiment,  and 

M.  ti ,  inb-licutenant  in  the  7th  battalion  em». 

The    weapons    were     abret.      Both  dangerously 

wounded,  and  are  now   in  the  Val  dfi  Grace  Hospital. 


Sanos*  of  Colo. 


Those  who  know  most  should  still  continue  to  leant. — 

Gelling. 

....  The  reason  why  egotists  find  the  world  so  ugly  is  because 
they  only  see  themselves  in  it. — Li'iiton. 

He    that  is  choice   of  his   time  will  al-o  be  choice  of  his 

company  and  choice  of  actions.  Idleness  is  the  burial  of  a  living 
man. — Jeremy  Taylor. 

....  Even'  heavy  burden  of  sorrow  seems  like  a  stone  hung 
round  our  neck,  yet  are  they  often  only  like  the  Stones  used  by 
pearl  divers,  which  enable  them  to  reach  the  prize  and  to  rise  en- 
riched.— Bartow. 

....  The  pleasantest  part  of  a  man's  life  is  generally  that 
which  passes  in  courtship,  provided  his  passion  be  sincere,  and  the 
party  beloved  kind  with  discretion.  Love,  desire,  hope,  all  the 
pleasing  motions  of  the  soul  rise  in  the  pursuit. — Addison. 

When  the  great  God  lets  loose  a  thinker  on  this  planer, 

then  all  things  are  at  risk.  There  is  not  a  piece  of  science,  but 
its  flank  may  be  turned  to-morrow  ;  there  is  not  any  literary  rep- 
utation, nor  the  so-called  names  of  fame,  that  may  not  be  revised 
and  condemned. — R.   W.  Jimerson. 

....  Let  us  respect  the  majesty  of  time ;  Ictus  contemplate 
with  veneration  the  ages  which  have  rolled  past,  rendered  sacred 
by  the  memory  and  the  remains  ol  our  ancestors  ;  but  let  us  not 
attempt  to  retrograde  towards  them,Tor  they  contain  nothing  in 
harmony  with  our  real  nature,  and  it  we  attempt  to  arrest  them, 
they  will  vanish  from  our  grasp. — Chateaubriand. 


Joker's  Uuiget. 

"Frank,  where  have  you  been?"  "I've  been  playing  at  an 
old  game — chasing  a  hoop  in  CheMtuut  Street." 

The  reason  ./Eneas  carried  his  father  with  such  ease,  was  be- 
cause he  had  Trot/  weight  upon  his  back  instead  of  Avoirdupois. 

A  footman,  proud  of  his  grammar,  ushered  into  the  drawing- 
room  a  Mi*.  Poot  and  his  two  daughters,  willi  this  introduction: 
"  Mr.  Foot  and  the  two  Misses  Feet." 

A  dun  was  somewhat  taken  aback  the  other  day  by  the  cool- 
ness with  which  the  debtor  said,  "  Call  next  Thursday,  mv  dear 
sir,  exactly  at  ten  o'clock,  and  I'll  tell  you  when  to  call  again." 

The  dearer  oats  become,  the  more  horses  get  licked.  Dobson 
says  a  shilling  raw-hide  will  give  as  much  power  to  his  gray  mora 
as  twenty-live  cents  worth  of  corn.  Dqbsun  is  becoming  a  phi- 
losopher. 

A  farmer's  son  in  England,  during  a  lesson  in  astronomy,  was 
asked  by  the  teacher  if  he  knew  what  was  meant  by  the  milky- 
way.  He  indignantly  replied  :  "  Why,  sir,  'tis  die  whey  as  tomes 
from  the  cheese." 

On  a  physician  admonishing  a  patient  on  one  occasion  against 
his  supposed  habit  of  eating  too  fast,  and  telling  him  that  bolting 
the  food  was  a  bar  to  digestion,  he  said,  "  You  speak  ironically, 
doctor." 
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BOSTON  WATERING-CART. 

Our  artist,  Mr.  Homer,  hns  sketched  for  the  delectation  of  the 
patrons  of  the  Pictorial  one  of  our  prominent  Boston  notions — 
a  perambulating  fountain  in  the  shape  of  a  water  cart,  represented 
ns  playing  before  the  palatial  dry-goods  establishment  of  C.  F. 
Hovey  &  Co.,  Summer  Street.  Now  this  same  machine  is  no 
dwarfish  sprinkler,  irritating  rather  than  irrigating  the  dust  with  a 
puny  .stream,  but  a  ponderous  structure,  a  little  less  than  the  far- 
famed  tun  of  Heidelberg,  hut  dispensing  generous  showers  like 
one  of  Mr.  Btlpy's  bost-got-up  clouds.  What  denizen  of  a  city 
liu.s  not  suffered  from  the  dust,  one  of  the  crying  plagues  of  urban 
life  1  And  this  same  (hist  is  not  composed  of  earthy  particles 
ai'me — but  lilted  with  fine,  cutting  grains  of  disintegrated  granite, 
Savored  unpleasantly  besides,  possessing  the  most  insinuaiiug  qual- 
ities, gifted  with  extraordinary  locomotive  powers,  and  invading 
eyes,  ears,  nose  and  mouth,  viciously  adhering  to  well-oiled  locks 
and  niustaehio,  and  converting  block-bearded  youth  into  gray- 
bearded  age.     No  respecter  of  persons,  the  whirling  dust  assails 


alike  the  millionaire  and  the  penniless,  the  lord  of  costly  lots  and 
the  landless  man,  the  proud  beauty,  Haunting  in  the  glory  of  in 
flated  silk,  and  tho  rustic  damsel  come  to  town  to  do  a  little  shop 
ping  in  a  calico  dress.  Broadcloth  it  assails,  velvet  it  adheres  to 
Sweeping  along  in  eddying  whirls,  the  dust  of  a  midsummer  streei 
gives  us  a  lively  idea  of  the  moving  sands  of  a  Syrian  desert 
After  a  windy,  dusty  spell,  with  what  delight  do  we  hail  the  dark 
ening  of  the  sky,  the  gathering  of  clouds,  the  mutter  of  the  thun- 
der, like  the  signal  gun  of  a  battle  !  And  the  first  big  plashing 
drops  arc  bailed  with  universal  delight.  Then  comes  the  beating 
shower,  laying  the  dust  with  its  repeated  blows,  reviving  the  trees 
that  here  and  there  mukc  a  little  greenery  in  the  heart  of  the  arid 
city,  washing  the  paint  olf  the  houses  and  the  sidewalk,  clearing 
the  stony  channels,  and  giving  a  new  aspect  to  everything,  But 
we  cannot  summon  a  shower  at  will.  Nature  is  sometimes  chary 
of  i  cr  choicest  gifts,  and  so  art  must  be  invoked  to  supply  her  coy 
deficiencies.  And  necessity,  the  mother  of  art,  has  given  us  the 
watering-cart.  We  look  upon  the  driver  of  one  of  these  useful  ma- 


chines with  peculiar  respect,  for  he  fills  an  elevated  po-iiion,  and 
one  of  great  value — a  sort  of  Jupiter  PluviaJJs  in  bis  wo**.  To 
the  adroitness  of  the  Jehu  he  must  add  the  adroitness  and  judg- 
ment of  a  man  of  taste.  The  hand  that  control-  the  valve  most 
be  a  nice  ones — he  must  "  do  his  spirting  genUy."  It  will  not  an- 
swer to  dispense  a  deluge  here  and  a  sprinkle  there.  II-  mini  f»c 
imbued  with  a  sense  of  democratic  cqusility,  othcnvi>«  !.i-  rain 
will  be  a  Reign  of  Terror.  The  driver  who  should  splash  i 
trianSj  damage  silks,  ruin  broadcloths,  drench  satin  gaitenj  and 
startle  horses,  would  soon  become  a  wry  unpopular  character,  and 
would  soon  find,  like  ()tlel  o,  his  "occupation  gone."  But  the 
man  who  performs  his  office,  guided  by  taste  and  skill,  who  is,  as 
it  were,  the  incarnation  of  a  gentle  summer  rain,  is  justly  regard- 
ed as  a  public  benefactor,  and  that  "he  long  may  rejjpn  ovet  u\," 
to  borrow  a  line  from  the  British  national  anthem,  is  the  devout 
prayer  of  his  fellow-citizens.  We  have  located  our  contrivance 
in  Summer  Street,  an  avenue  well  worthy  of  being  kept  in  the 
nicest  order,  for  it  is  a  really  beautiful  street. 


A     IMSTON    WATEKlN'i-'WKT. 
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A  "WILD  STOEY  OF  THE  TROPICS. 


by  john  b.  williams,  m.  d. 

[continued.] 

CHAPTER  X.— [continued.] 

Tlic  other  adventurers  were  silent  at  the  call  for  division,  but 
not  one  of  them  accorded  to  Montbars  a  singlo  gesture  or  word 
of  approbation. 

"  So  then,"  said  he,  completely  overwhelmed,  "  you  axe  deter- 
mined to  make  bitter  tears  flow  from  the  eyes  of  that  noble  girl? 
Tou  have  decided  that  her  feet  shall  be  torn  by  the  sharp  roots  of 
the  forest ;  you  will  peel  her  shoulders  under  heavy  burdens,  and 
harden  her  delicate  hands  by  the  horrible  work  allotted  to  recruits. 
Re-assure  yourselves,  my  brothers,  it  will  not  require  all  that  to 
kill  her.  Dona  Carmen  will  be  dead  before  you  have  carried  to 
her  lips  the  food  of  your  slaves,  or  thrown  their  horrible  rags  on 
her  body.  But  all  this  is  impossible — impossible  1"  added  he,  in 
a  broken  voice. 

"  Silence,  boy !"  exclaimed  the  Leopard,  harshly,  as  he  heard 
violent  murmurs  circulate  through  the  crowd. 

"  0,"  resumed  Joaquin,  "only  to  think  that  these  men  would 
feel  nothing  if  they  saw  this  beautiful  young  girl  fall  with  fatigue 
and  exhaustion  on  the  shore  ! — that  they  would  remain  calm  when 
they  heard  her  say,  '  I  am  hungry  ;  I  am  thirsty ;  I  can  suffer  no 
more !' — that  they  would  reply  to  her,  ( Get  up  and  go  to  your 
work !' — that  a  master  may  menace  her  with  his  stick — her — her — 
Dona  Carmen !  No  ;  I  will  not  suffer  it !  Who  has  given  you 
the  right  to  do  this  ?"  added  lie,  addressing  himself  to  the  three 
chiefs  in  a  threatening  manner. 

This  time  there  was  a  complete  explosion  of  fury  on  the  part  of 
the  adventurers.  With  a  gesture  the  Leopard  restrained  it.  But 
seizing  his  nephew's  hands  in  his  as  tightly  as  if  they  were  in  a 
vice,  he  said,  in  an  angry  voice : 

"Play  no  longer  with  our  patience,  my  lad.  You  have  spoken 
your  last  word.  The  adventurers  of  Turtle  Island  will  not  throw 
their  laws,  which  are  the  foundation  of  their  association,  to  the 
winds,  in  order  to  comply  with  the  folly  of  a  young  hair-brain. 
Heed  me  well ;  this  woman  belongs  to  a  cursed  nation ;  she  must 
submit  to  her  destiny.  When  I  became  a  buccaneer,  I  swore  to 
have  no  pity  on  the  Spaniards." 

"  But  this  one,  uncle,"  murmured  Montbars,  in  a  low  and  con- 
vulsive voice,  "  do  you  not  see  that  I  love  her  ?" 

"You  love  her — you?"  said  the  Leopard,  trembling;  "you  love 
a  woman  of  that  tyrannical  nation — you,  my  brother's  son,  whom 
they  have  killed  ?  Do  not  repeat  that  to  me ;  do  not  confess  that 
you  have  forgotten  your  father's  wrongs.  I  have  never  loved, 
Joaquin,  but  you  know  what  your  father  gained  hj  his  knowledge 
of  that  terrible  passion.  Michel,"  he  added,  in  a  loud  voice,  "you 
have  demanded  that  woman  for  a  slave ;  I  give  her  to  you." 

"At  last!"  cried  le  Basque,  who  until  this  time  had  remained 
calm  and  immovable.  "  The  scnoritas  of  the  large  island  are 
proud  and  haughty,  but  here  we  can  bend  them." 

The  adventurers  loudly  applauded  the  decision  of  the  Leopard. 
It  was  a  clap  of  thunder  to  Joaquin.  The  end  to  which  all  his 
dreams  had  tended  was  completely  overthrown.  An  icy  shiver 
ran  through  his  veins  when  he  saw  that  gentle  girl,  whom  he  had 
adored  in  the  secret  recesses  of  his  heart  as  a  goddess,  delivered 
up  to  a  ferocious  adventurer.  He  repeated  to  himself,  "A  soul  so 
noble  and  so  haughty  can  never  submit  to  slavery.  This  infamy 
can  never  be  accomplished." 

When  he  felt  his  own  weakness  against  the  brutal  will  of  the 
Brothers  of  the  Coast,  he  could  not  prevent  two  large  tears  falling 
from  his  eyes  on  his  sunburnt  check.  Dona  Carmen  saw  these 
tears.  She  regarded  Joaquin  with  a  melancholy  and  resigned 
smile,  and  said  to  him,  softly  : 

"  Re-assure  yourself,  Joaquin,  you  have  prophesied  the  truth  to 
these  men.  I  shall  be  dead  before  that  convict  can  lay  a  finger  on 
the  daughter  of  Don  Juan  de  Laratcs.  Misfortunes  can  only  de- 
base timid  hearts.  My  hands  are  bound,  but  my  soul  is  immortal 
and  free.  Dona  Carmen  will  never  kneel  under  the  lash  of  an 
adventurer." 

"  As  for  you,  Montbars,"  said  the  governor,  at  this  moment, 
"choose  from  the  booty  what  you  will  for  a  recompense." 

A  bitter  smile  passed  over  Joaquin's  lips;  but  he  wished  to 
make  a  last  trial,  and  approached  his  rival. 

"  Listen,  Michel,"  said  he ;  "  choose  if  you  will  in  my  place.  I 
offer  you  my  entire  share  for  the  ransom  of  Dona  Carmen ;  money, 
merchandize,  slaves — take  all." 

"  You  are  a  fool,  my  lad  !"  replied  lc  Basque.  "All  that  is  not 
nearly  so  valuable  as  good  revenge." 

"Pool !"  repeated  Montbars.  "Well,  for  my  part,"  continued 
he,  in  an  insulting  tone,  "I  regard  any  man  a  coward  who  wishes 
o  be  revenged  on  a  woman." 
A  cold  sweat  moistened  le  Basque's  forehead. 
"  You  arc  my  mate's  nephew ;  but  when  you  shall  have  recov- 
ered your  reason,"  said  he,  coldly,  "  if  you  do  not  fear  to  renew 
this  insult,  we  will  settle  our  quarrel  according  to  usages  of  our 
association." 

Montbars  moved  away ;  his  head  was  wandering,  and  he  threw 
himself  at  the  foot  of  a  rock  ;  he  crossed  his  arms,  and  appeared 
to  be  the  very  picture  of  despair. 


The  division  commenced.  M.  du  Rossoy  divided  the  troup  of 
buccaneers  and  fillibustora  into  lots  of  ten  men.  Each  ten  gave 
their  token,  a  poignnvd,  a  Bible,  a  cap,  a  powder-horn,  to  a  child 
whose  oyes  were  bound,  anil  who  threw  these  tokens  at  hazard  on 
each  lot.  They  then  divided  these  lots  into  ten  parts.  This  fin- 
ished) they  sold  by  auction  to  the  highest  bidder,  precious  stones, 
clothes,  merchandize,  and  articles  of  silver,  in  order  to  make  a 
new  division  of  the  sums  arising  from  this  sale. 

Dona  Carmen  paid  no  attention  to  these  singular  scenes.  She 
awaited  motionless  and  apparently  heedless  of  what  was  going  on 
until  the  division  was  finished.  The  monk,  completely  overcome, 
trembled  under  his  long  robe. 

After  a  time  of  pensive  reflection,  Joaquin  rose  up  from  his 
position  at  the  rock,  and  mixed  with  a  group  of  buccaneers.  He 
heard  the  hoarse  voice  of  Michel  le  Basque  cry  out,  "  Come,  let 
us  get  on  the  march  !"  to  his  recruit  who  loaded  his  master's  share 
of  the  booty  on  the  shoulders  of  his  slaves.  But  Joaquin  did  not 
look  at  Dona  Carmen.  Extending  his  leathern  goblet  to  Pitrians, 
who,  with  a  bottle  in  each  hand,  was  pouring  out  their  contents  to 
all  comers,  he  cried  out  in  a  joyous  voice  : 

"  Your  health,  Pitrians ;  don't  forget  your  friends." 

The  young  girl  finding  herself  abandoned  by  him,  whom  she 
considered  her  last  hope,  could  not  help  trembling,  and  murmured, 
"I  am  afraid!" 

Montbars  did  not  turn  his  head  towards  her,  but  emptied  his 
goblet  gaily. 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE     GAMESTERS, 

Le  Basque's  recruit  came  to  unbind  Dona  Carmen's  hands,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  other  slaves.  The  young  girl  raised  her  eyes 
to  heaven  with  a  smile  both  bitter  and  triumphant;  then,  leaning 
towards  Michel,  she  quickly  drew  his  mancheta  from  its  sheath ; 
and  the  blade  had  already  touched  the  poor  child's  breast,  when 
the  buccaneer  seized  her  arm  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  and 
snatched  the  weapon  from  her,  saying,  "My  little  queen,  you  will 
hurt  yourself." 

Montbars's  hands  were  almost  involuntarily  extended  towards 
her;  his  lips  were  half  open,  and  yet  he  had  sufficient  command 
over  himself  not  to  move  or  utter  a  cry. 

"  This  time  I  am  really  lost,"  said  the  young  Creole. 
"  Not  yet,"  murmured  Montbars,  who  had  approached  her  while 
the  buccaneer  went  to  give  some  orders.     "This  man  loves  ven- 
geance, but  there  is  yet  another  passion  in  his  heart." 

"Come,  senorita,"  cried  le  Basque,  who  was  about  sending  off 
his  slaves  and  his  share  of  the  booty. 

"Follow  him;  do  not  resist,"  said  Montbars.  "I  am  sure  he 
will  not  go  with  you." 

At  that  moment,  M.  du  Rossey  called  the  buccaneer,  and  the 
latter  advanced  to  him. 

"But  what  is  your  design?"  asked  Dona  Carmen,  hurriedly. 
"  What  do  you  meditate  to  do  ?     A  crime,  perhaps." 

"Better  than  that,"  replied  Joaquin,  with  exultation.  "A  crime 
could  not  save  you.  My  last  hope  is  this  :  This  adventurer  is 
one  of  our  most  furious  gamesters.  God  be  praised  for  having 
given  me  part  of  this  booty,  which  I  despised  just  now,  because  it 
could  not  serve  to  purchase  your  liberty.  Do  you  not  already 
hear  the  sound  of  the  dice  on  the  casks,  on  the  tables,  in  short 
everywhere?  It  is  a  sound  which  rejoices  my  heart,  senorita,  as 
much  as  the  sound  of  your  voice  did  when  you  asked  a  service  of 
poor  Joaquin.  You  see  the  rattling  of  these  dice  is  magical ;  it 
takes  away  the  reason  from  these  intrepid  Brothers  of  the  Coast, 
who  do  not  even  wink  their  eyes  under  a  shower  of  balls.  These 
dice  are  worth  more  for  you  than  gold." 

"  I  fancy  it  is  a  very  frivolous  hope,  Joaquin." 
"Frivolous!"  he  replied.  "Ah!  you  do  not  know  Michel  le 
Basque.  That  man  would  laugh  before  a  drawn  sword.  What 
would  be  the  use  of  threatening  him  ?  I  offered  him  my  share  of 
the  booty.  He  only  shrugged  his  shoulders.  But  when  he  shall 
lose  his  booty  bale  by  bale,  when  each  throw  of  the  dice  shall  con- 
quer him,  when  his  heart  shall  be  overwhelmed  by  his  ill-luck, 
then  I  shall  be  master  of  him,  his  honor,  courage,  life  and  ven- 
geance. That  man  will  ask  for  his  revenge  with  the  prayers  of  a 
child;  he  will  weep  over  his  last  gold  piece.  But  silence;  here 
he  comes." 

Lc  Basque  approached  his  slave.  Montbars  turning  carelessly 
towards  Pitrians,  said : 

"  Well,  old  satrap,  now  we  have  drank  enough,  will  you  play?" 
"Play!"  stuttered  Pitrians.     "I  should  only  rob  you.     After 
your  recent  excitement,  you  are  not  calm  enough." 

"Bah!"  we  must  divert  ourselves,"  replied  Montbars.     "Be- 
sides, you  know  the  proverb  :  ( Unfortunate  in  love,  lucky  at  play.'  " 
Lc  Basque  listened  to  them. 

"Just  as  you  like,"  said  Pitrians.     "Let  us  play." 
They  seated  themselves  against  a  cask,  and  commenced  to  throw 
the  dice.     But  the  latter  was  not  in  the  vein.     When  he  hadlosta 
hundred  crowns,  he  retired.     The  eyes  of  Michel  le  Basque  had 
watched  the  players  as  if  fascinated. 

"Who  takes  his  place?"  cried  Montbars. 

"I  refused   that  3'oung  man's   share  as  a  ransom,"  thought 
Michel ;  "  hut  if  I  could  keep  the  slave  and  also  gain  that  lover's 
gold  !"     He  approached  hesitatingly,  and  said  to  Joaquin  :  "  Are_ 
you  man  enough  to  play  with  me,  without  malice?" 
Montbars  regarded  him  coldly,  and  replied  : 
"  I  was  mad  just  now ;  I  would  play  now  with  Lucifer." 
"Thanks,  brother,"  said  Michel,  almost  laughing,  deceived  by 
this  apparent  bluntness. 

A  group  of  adventurers  soon  formed  around  them.  Gaming 
was  the  dominant  passion  of  the  fillibustcrs ;  they  delivered  them- 
selves up  to  it  with  a  desperation  almost  amounting  to  violence. 


Every  look  was  fixed  on   tbc   two  gamblers,  as  if  attracted  by 
magic  influence. 

"  What  stake?"  asked  Michel. 

"  What  you  like,"  replied  Montbars,  his  lips  trembling  with 
impatience. 

"Five  hundred  crowns." 
"  Five  hundred  crowns  let  it  be." 

Montbiirs's  hand  trembled  when  he  shook  the  dice  box.     He 
threw  the  dice,  but  did  not  dare  to  look  at  them. 
"  Eleven  !"  cried  the  crowd. 

He  was  re-assured.  Fortune  smiled  on  him.  Michel  only 
threw  seven. 

"  The  rest  of  my  share,"  proposed  the  conquered. 
"Against  the  whole  of  mine ;  I  consent,"  replied  Joaquin ;  and 
again  the  dice  rattled.  This  time  the  young  man  had  confidence; 
it  appeared  to  him  that  the  dice  would  obey  him ;  and  in  fact,  this 
time  also,  the  stupified  crowd  repeated  the  same  number,  eleven. 
Michel  threw  six. 

Lc  Basque  ordered  his  recruit  to  pour  him  out  two  goblets  of 
Xeres,  kicked  his  hound  with  his  foot,  and  sent  him  limping  away. 
He  then  looked  ferociously  around  him.  He  sought  for  a  smile,  a 
gesture,  a  glance,  which  might  provoke  his  anger.  But  nothing. 
The  silence  was  profound.  At  last  he  contemplated  Montbars*s 
countenance,  which,  however,  remained  cold  and  indifferent.  He 
said  in  hollow  voice :  "  If  I  proposed  to  stake  my  slaves  (he  dwelt 
on  that  word)  against  all  I  have  lost?" 

If  Joaquin  had  permitted  a  single  ray  of  hope  or  joy  to  lighten 
up  his  eyes,  Michel  would  have  got  up  and  departed  with  his 
slaves.  He  had  resolved  not  to  be  the  young  man's  dupe.  But 
Montbars  had  well  studied  bis  part;  he  calmly  listened  to  his 
adversary's  offer,  and  smiled. 

"  Your  slaves  against  all  you  have  lost?"  replied  he.  "But 
they  are  not  worth  more  than  six  hundred  crowns." 

His  voice  did  not  tremble      However,  le  Basque  still  hesitated. 
Joaquin  turned  towards  the  spectators,  and  cried :  "  Come,  who 
will  take  Michel's  place  ?     I  have  no  time  to  lose." 
Le  Basque  was  re-assured. 
"  Go  on ;  it  amuses  me." 

"  Ah  !  that  is  fortunate,"  said  Montbars,  in  a  quiet  voice.  "  Let 
us  continue." 

"My  slaves  against  six  hundred  crowns;  so  be  it." 
Dona  Carmen  felt  hope  again  in  her  heart.     She  approached 
Montbars.     He  did  not  move;  he  only  saw  Michel,  who  shook 
and  threw  the  dice. 

"  Eight,"  cried  the  buccaneer. 

The  young  man  turned  pale.  Fortune  had  turned.  He  threw 
six.  Michel  gained.  Joaquin's  ears  tingled,  and  his  eyes  swam  ; 
he  tried  to  remain  cool  and  play  slowly.  He  still  lost.  He  shook 
the  dice-box  with  rage,  and  threw  the  dice  violently  on  the  top  of 
cask.  He  lost  again ;  his  winnings  glided  like  water  from  between 
his  fingers.  The  madness  of  play  seized  him.  Ho  staked  his 
share  of  the  booty,  his  weapons,  his  dogs.  Lc  Basque  won  every- 
thing, and  in  a  short  time  the  young  man  was  stripped  of  all  he 
possessed. 

"  You  have  nothing  left,"  said  Michel,  rising. 
Carmen  felt  her  limbs  turn  icy  cold,  and  her  knees  tremble.     A 
tear,  not  of  rage,  but  of  profound  grief,  arose  in  Montbars's  eyes 
"  He  will  take  her  away,"  murmured  he,  trembling,  "  and  I  can 
do  nothing  to  hinder  it.     I  have  lost  everything,  even  my  arms, 
with  which  I  might  have  revenged  myself.     O,  wretch  that  I  am!" 
Suddenly  a  terrible  idea  entered  his  head. 
"Sit  down  again,"  exclaimed  he,  with  fury;  " let  us  continue 
to  play;  let  us  go  on !" 

His  countenance  almost  seemed  to  express  a  deranged  mind. 
"But  what  shall  we  play  for?"  replied  the  buccaneer,  sneering- 
ly.     "  Do  you  not  know  that  you  are  ruined — that  you  are  poor  ?" 
"Listen,"  returned  Joaquin.     "Do  you  consider  me  a  Clevel- 
and brave  man  ?     Have  you  ever  doubted  my  courage  ?" 

"Never,"  returned  lc  Basque,  whe  supposed  that  Montbars  was 
seeking  a  subject  for  quarrel. 

"Are  my  limbs  robust  enough  for  your  taste  ?"  continued  the 
unfortunate  young  man.  "Am  I  not  a  good  shot?  Am  I  not 
worth  more  in  your  eyes  than  the  dog  who  brings  the  game  to  his 
master?     In  short,  am  I  not  worthy  of  being  a  valet  ?" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  cried  Michel,  supposing  that  Joaquin 
had  gone  mad. 

"  What  do  I  mean  ?"  replied  the  young  man,  in  a  breathless 
voice.  "  I  mean  that  I  am  about  to  propose  to  you  a  magnificent 
stake, — that  I  demand  revenge, — that  against yourpart  and  mine, 
money  and  slaves,  I  stake  three  years  of  my  life,  during  which 
time  I  will  be  your  recruit." 

Carmen  did  not  perfectly  comprehend  the  sense  of  this  despe- 
rate proposition,  but  she  supposed  it  must  be  something  terrible 
by  noticing  the  commotion  it  caused  amongstthe  spectators.  The 
stoical  Leopard  himself  was  even  moved,  and  said  to  his  nephew, 
"Joaquin,  take  care." 

But  Montbars,  pale  as  death,  impatient,  desperate,  replied  in  an 
obstinate  voice :  "  It  is  you  who  have  willed  it  to  be  so.  If  I  fall 
into  the  abyss,  I  want  no  one  to  withdraw  me  from  it." 

A  solemn  silence  reigned.  Every  one  awaited  with  anxiety 
Michel  le  Basque's  reply.  After  having  reflected  an  instant,  he 
exclaimed : 

"Bah!  you  are  joking,  my  lad.  lam  sleepy  besides;  it's  all 
nonsense.     Ought  I  to  risk  the  loss — " 

"I  call  you  all  to  witness,"  interrupted  Montbars,  quickly, 
"  that  Michel  dare  not  continue  honorably  this  game, — that  he  is 
afraid.  Did  I  refuse  him  his  revenge  ?  or  does  he  think  I  am  not 
worth  some  bags  of  crown  pieces  and  some  slaves?" 

Michel  le  Basque  looked  around  him.  This  curious  and  bold 
proposition  had  pleased  the  adventurers.  AU  seemed  to  admire 
Montbars,  and  some  of  them  encouraged  him  by  gesture  and  words. 
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"  Yen  understand  mo— do  you  nol  '."  ssid  the  young  man.  "  If 
I  lose  my  arm  and  my  hood  on  yours  1  will  obey  you  faithfully, 
and  you  shall  have  over  me  the  right  of  life  or  death." 

Li;  Basque  dared  no)  draw  back.  "  I  accept/'  said  ho  ;  and  be 
oized  tlio  dice-box  and  shook  it.  Montbars's  heart  might  liavc 
boon  beard  to  boat  in  hi    breast.     His    trongth  wa    ul  an  end. 

"Throe  I"  cried  Michel,  with  an  uneasy  and  ferocious  mile, 
after  having  thrown  tho  dice. 

Tin-  Leopard   trembled.    Joaquin  hoped,  and   his  icy  h 
shook  as  if  he  wore  afflicted  with  the  pal 

"  God  help  mo  1"  be  murmured  j  and  the  dice  fell  on  the  lop  of 
the  cask.  Ho  turned  away  his  oyos.  Noonospoko.  Montbars 
full  u  coldness  Beize  bin  heart. 

"That's  funny!"  cried  Micliel  le  Bosquo.  Tho  unfortunate 
young  man  did  not  dare  yet  look  at  the  fata)  number. 

"  Comu,  follow  mo,  Joaqnin,"  said  his  adversary,  rising. 

"It  Is  not  possible!"  stammered  Montbarj;  and  ho  looked. 
I  le  had  thrown  two. 

Ho  made  no  answer,  but  amidst  the.  general  stupor,  rose  up  with 
a  tottering  gait,  and  rejoined  the  troop  of  bIavob,  whom  Michel's 
rocruii  had  brought  to  thoir  master's  tent. 

"  You  see,  Joaquin,"  said  Dona  Cannon,  "I  am  fatal  to  all 
who  love  mo." 

•'  \w  are  unfortnnato  to  the  last,  senorita,"  replied  Montbars, 
sadly.  "But  your  master  is  also  mine,  and.  the  recruit  may  be 
more  useful  to  Michel's  slave  than  if  lie  wore  a  fruc  buccaneer. 
Thanks  to  tho  loss  of  my  liberty,  wo  are  not  separated,  and  you 
may  slill  possess  a  protector." 

"  lint  will  such  a  compact  bo  really  executed  V 

"  It  is  a  voluntary  engagement,  from  which  death  or  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  can  only  deliver  mo,"  said  Montbars. 

"Poor Jonquinl"  murmured  Dona  Carmen.  "Cut Michelle 
Basque  will  not  dare — " 

"  To  strike  mo  with  his  cane,  perhaps,  to  deprive  me  of  nourish- 
ment, or  of  .sleep,  to  throw  me  at  tho  bottom  of  some  infectious 
hole,  or  to  torture  mc  as  he  does  others  ;  it  is  possible — but  I  shall 
sutler  none  the  less.  An  imperious  order,  an  outrageous  gesture, 
humiliations  to  which  I  shall  have  to  submit  without  a  word;  such 
will  1"'  my  real  punishment.  Do  you  believe,  senorita,  that  when 
a  noble  Spanish  Creole  breaks  her  fan  over  the  check  of  her  favor- 
ite slave,  with  whom  n  short  time  before  she  played,  as  if  lie  were 
her  brother, — do  you  believe  that  this  blow  of  the  fan  is  lighter  to 
him,  than  arc  the  strokes  of  the  rattan  on  tho  soles  of  the  feet  of  a 
rough  and  lazy  negro  ?" 

Dona  Carmen  dared  make  no  reply. 

Whilst  they  were  moving  away,  tho  Leopard  said  to  Michel  le 
Basque,  who  followed  them  with  a  satisfied  glance : 

"  The  hoy  wanted  this  lesson,  but  do  not  push  things  to  extremi- 
ty, comrade ;  do  not  forget  he  is  my  brother's  son." 

"  Re-assure  yourself,  old  carabine,"  answered  Michel.  "You 
know  1  do  not  hate  Joaquin.  But  as  to  the  girl,  I  cannot  forget 
the  manner  in  which  I  made  her  acquaintance,  and  1  feel  that  I 
should  like  to  have  my  revenge." 

And  le  Basque,  whistling,  took  the  road  which  led  to  his  tent. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
"he  r    ladyship." 

Mh'Iihl  le  Basque  was  not  wdiat  is  commonly  called  a  bad 
man;  he  even  passed  amongst  his  companions  as  a  good  fellow; 
hut  he  had  the  violent,  stubborn,  rancorous  character  peculiar  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Southern  provinces.  His  overbearing  pride 
often  led  him  to  indulge  gross  cruelties.  He  could  not,  then,  con- 
ceal the  joy  he  felt  in  making  a  Spanish  lady  obey  him  as  her 
master.  But  he  was  dissatisfied  when  he  saw  the  dignity  with 
which  Dona  Carmen  resigned  herself  to  her  fate;  for  the  young 
girl,  having  perilled  the  life  of  Joaquin,  believed  she  had  no  right 
to  free  herself  from  slavery  by  death. 

Le  Basque  comprehended  instinctively  that  he  could  only  make 
her  suffer  through  the  person  of  his  rival ;  he, 'therefore,  without 
oven  assigning  to  himself  any  cause,  became  more  insolent  each 
day  to  his  former  comrade.  But  Joaquin,  who  did  not  wish  to 
leave  Dona  Carmen,  remained  apparently  insensible  to  it  all. 
Yet  Joaquin  had  never  been  so  happy.  It  was  under  the  weight 
of  his  jealous  watchfulness  that  his  love  grew,  and  the  proud 
young  girl  could  not  prevent  herself  from  hearing  the  beatings  of 
her  own  heart. 

Joaquin  was  overwhelmed  with  work  ;  but  even  whilst  his  arms 
grew  weary  from  splitting  mahogany,  his  thoughts  were  with  Dona 
Carmen.  Carried  away  by  pity  and  gratitude,  the  young  girl 
ventured  to  give  the  unhappy  recruit  some  simple  proofs  of  sym- 
pathy which  the  brother  of  the  coast  had  never  before  received. 

Thus  they  were  united  by  misfortune.  They  soothed  each 
other's  sufferings,  and  felt  no  more  the  burden  of  servitude  ;  love 
sweetened  all  exterior  evils  ;  the  more  Michel  le  Basque  tried  to 
separate  them,  the  more  their  love  increased  by  the  obstacles  it 
had  to  encounter.  Thus  passed  away  eight  days,  eight  happy 
days  for  the  two  loving  souls. 

Michel  le  Basque  at  length  perceived  that  he  had  not  succeeded 
in  debasing  Joaquin  in  the  young  girl's  eyes,  by  always  showing 
him  in  the  humiliating  condition  of  servitude.  The  buccaneer's 
desire  of  revenge,  however,  was  insensibly  converted  into  love,  but 
into  a  suspicious,  rude  and  jealous  love,  like  almost  all  men  of 
that  age,  who  dared  not  even  hope  for  a  return. 

One  day,  returning  from  the  chase,  he  found  her  standing  on 
the  threshold  of  the  tent,  looking  at  the  sea. 

"  What  arc  you  doing  there,  Ebony  Skin  ?"  said  he,  abruptly; 
for  he  continued  to  call  her  by  the  name  she  owed  to  her  useless 
stratagem, 

"I  am  admiring  the  calm  and  placid  sea,"  she  replied. 


"O,  I  know  the  thoughts  which  enter  foolish  heads,"  he  re- 
turned, in  a  qucrulon     roico.     "  Thej  looi  oJ  Chi    i  a,  i  id 
thorn  i  Ivi   ,     it   is  very  calm  and  very  vast.1    They  think  thai  a 
bat  !   might  by  chance  approach  tl      hoi      I 

Ihi-y  mi    In    i,i    ■       with      Onto    gallant    who    would    |u 

hi      girl." 

"  Master  Michel  I"  miii  n  opted  the    lave. 

"  If  the  master,  would  onlj  bo  absent   i    I  "pursued  le 

Bosque.    "  All  the  e  ideas  i  Involuntarily 

look  to seo  if  the  sky  be  clear,  and   hope.     If  a  tps 

them  they  sigh  and  hope ;  if  tin  wind  is  fitvorablo  they  hope  more." 

»"  Certainty  you  are  a  good  gucsser,"  replied  Dona  Carmen, 
ironically,  "since  you  rend  in  tho  heart  of  slaves  that  they  OSpiro 
after  liberty." 

"  Yon  confess  it,  then,"  cried  Michel.  "  So  you  suffer  a  good 
deal  here;  you  find  mo  a  very  hard  master,  whOj  perhaps,  to  yon 
is  only  a  buccaneer  with  gray  hair.-., — »  kind  of  savage  bea-t '," 

She  made  no  reply. 

"  In  truth,"  continued  ho,  "  we  know  how  to  fight,  but  wo  do 
not  know,  like  the  young  lordlings  of  Hispaniola  and  Cuba,  how 
to  wave  feathers  in  our  hats,  or  to  make  rings  glitter  on  our  fingers, 

Or  to  perfume  OUT  hair,  and  to  talk  all  day  like    blockhead*,  while 

they  offer  bouquets  to  the  scnoritas.    Ah,  wretches  that  wo  are  I" 

Dona  Gormen  remained  silent,  but  a  smile  agitated  the  corner 
of  her  lips,  and  the  sarcastic  expression  recalled  to  the  buccaneer 
a  terrible  recollection. 

"Ah,  neither  do  they  receive  blows  from  hunting-whips,"  added 
Micliel,  doubling  his  fist;  "but  if  wo  adventurers  do  not  know 
bow  to  pay  lino  compliments,  we  know  how  to  give  orders  to  our 
Blavcs.  1  am  hungry  ;  bring  me  my  supper,  Ebony  Skin,"  said 
be,  brutally,  entering  into  the  tent,  and  elbowing  Joaquin,  whom 
he  ordered  to  go  and  turn  the  grindstone,  and  sharpen  his  hatchet. 

A  moment  afterwards,  he  enjoyed  his  triumph,  and  saw  the 
noble  girl  carry  in  her  white  hands,  and  place  on  the  barrel  which 
served  for  a  table,  a  quarter  of  smoked  wild  boar,  enveloped  in 
banana  leaves.  Then  she  remained  standing  before  him,  with  her 
eyes  lowered,  and  a  palpitating  heart.  A  large  tear  even  rolled 
down  her  check.  Le  Basque  almost  repented  of  his  rudeness,  and 
exclaimed,  in  a  milder  tone  :  "  Come,  he  seated,  senorita." 

And  he  pointed  to  two  or  three  red  velvet  footstools,  which 
singularly  contrasted  with  the  dirty  and  smoky  aspect  of  the  tent. 

"  Sit  down  by  the  side  of  your  master;  I  allow  it  " 

She  remained  standing.     He  knitted  his  thick  eyebrows. 

"  I  order  it !" 

She  did  not  move. 

"What  means  this  disobedience?"  said  he,  in  an  angry  voice. 

"  Chance  has  made  me  your  slave,"  replied  Dona  Carmen,  in  a 
voice  full  of  dignity,  "but  God  has  not  willed  that  I  should  be 
your  equal.  I  must  submit  to  my  misfortunes;  but  I  should  de- 
spise myself  if  by  an  act  of  ray  own  will  I  accepted  your  favors." 

"Sit  down,"  said  he,  exasperated,  "cither  by  your  own  free 
will,  or  by  compulsion." 

He  advanced  towards  Iter. 

"I  know  you  can  kill  me,"  said  she,  haughtily. 

Michel  cast  a  rapid  glance  around  him  ;  he  felt  a  terrible  attack 
of  fury  in  his  heart,  hesitating,  nevertheless,  between  bis  anger 
and  the  love  he  felt  for  his  slave  He  perceived  Joaquin,  whom 
he  had  ordered  to  grind  his  hatchet,  and  who,  moved  and  trem- 
bling at  this  scene,  had  suspended  his  work  to  hear  and  see  all 
that  was  passing.  A  frightful  smile  of  sarcasm  and  revenge  illu- 
mined the  buccaneer's  face.     "  Lazy  rascal !"  cried  he. 

And  with  a  single  bound  he  seized  the  hatchet,  and  after  he  had 
turned  it  in  his  hand  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  launched  it 
with  all  bis  strength  at  the  young  recruit.  But  happily  anger  had 
guided  bis  hand  badly.  The  hatchet  was  buried  in  a  trunk  of  one 
of  the  trees  which  served  for  one  of  the  posts  of  the  tent. 

Joaquin  had  not  even  winked.  He  continued  to  look  at  Dona 
Carmen,  who  uttered  a  cry  of  horror,  and  fell  on  her  knees,  ex- 
tending her  arms  towards  the  buccaneer.  Then  Michel  le  Basque 
was  ashamed  of  his  unjust  anger;  hut  he  would  not  permit  his 
repentance  to  be  seen,  but  said,  harshly : 

"  Continue  your  work,  wretch  !    You  did  right  not  to  move,  or — " 

"0,  you  must  only  strike  me,"  said  Joaquin,  in  his  turn,  with 
disdain.,  "  or — " 

"A  threat  i"  roared  le  Basque,  picking  up  his  cane,  which  was 
on  the  ground. 

"  What  are  you  about  to  do  ?"  murmured  Carmen. 

"lean  kill  you  like  a  dog,"  continued  Michel.  "Pitrians 
makes  his  sick  recruits  work;  if  they  resist,  he  kills  them  with 
the  butt-end  of  bis  musket.  And  he  is  acquitted  by  declaring 
that  they  died  of  sloth." 

"  How  long  is  it  since  Michel  1c  Basque  has  become  a  cruel  tor- 
mentor?" interrupted  a  strange  voice,  which  made  all  three  of 
them  start. 

They  turned  their  eyes  to  the  entrance  of  the  tent,  and  perceived 
a  woman  singularly  attired,  who  had  been  a  spectator  of  the  scene. 
She  seemed  to  be  rather  a  phantom  than  a  living  creature.  Her 
tall  stature  made  her  excessive  thinness  appear  more  glaring-.  She 
spoke  slowly,  and  in  a  jerking  manner  ;  her  wild  countenance  ex- 
hibiting an  expression  of  solemnity  and  extraordinary  pride.  Her 
clothes  were  both  sordid  and  sumptuous.  A  mantle  of  white  wool 
entirely  enveloped  her;  but  it  was  a  little  open  in  front,  and 
allowed  to  be  seen  a  basque  of  black  satin,  trimmed  with  large 
fringes  of  lace.  She  wore  pearls  in  her  hair,  and  a  handsome 
diamond  ring  adorned  one  of  her  fingers.  Near  her  heart  she 
wore  a  golden  medallion,  which  contained  two  little  curls  of  fair 
hair,  and  which  she  frequently  carried  to  her  lips  with  a  convulsive 
and  mechanical  gesture. 

"  Her  Ladyship  !"  cried  Michel,  in  a  state  of  stupor,  after  hav- 
ing heard  this  strange  woman's  reprimand. 


Joaquin  and  Carmen  looked  at  her  with  profound  attention,  for 
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that  she  was  of  gentle  birth.  She  bated  vulgar  familiarity,  and 
when  any  new-comer  amongst  the  adventnreri  nddnrssrd  llfll  n 
little  cavalierly,  the  color  would  mount  in  her  pule  check*,  and  the 
great  lady  immediately  stood  before  the  astounded  Brother  of  the 
I  -  '  '  It  vrflJ  tllil  trait  in  her  character  that  had  obtained  for  her 
the  name  of  "  Jlcr  Ladyship.'1 

The  whole  of  these  ferocious  and  unapproachable  men  loved 
the  haughty  Margaret  ■■>■  a  mother,  and  with  their  affection  was 
mingled  a  sort  of  sapcrstitiouj  terror,    'i  iw  her,  after 

remaining  whole  days  plunged  in  silent  reflection,  give  suddenly 
vent  to  bitter  and  mocking  Laughter,  and  then  cry  out  in  on  impe- 
rious tone,  "Have  you  seen  my  "  Have  yea 
him?" 
FjC  Basque  was  one  of  Margaret's  most  superstitious  partisan*. 
Her  Ladyship  advanced  iqnin,  and  regarded  him 
with  a  kind  of  tender  and  melancholy  cariosity  J  then  she  mur- 
mured, kissing  her  modaJUon:  "He  would  have  been  about  his 

age;  he  would  have  been  as  handsome  and  rohu-t  as  thi-  Voting 
man  ;  he  would  he  us  brave  as  his  father  was  ;  but  nloi  !  be  would 
not  recognize  me,  for  he  has  never  been  nursed  on  his  mother's 
knees;  he  has  never  smiled  at  her  smiles,  and  grown  under  her 
tears  and  kisses." 

She  remained  for  a  {qw  minutes  silent,  carried  away  by  her 
recollections.  She  then  put  her  withered  and  copper-colored  hand 
on  the  recruit's  shoulder,  and  said,  "  Be  docile,  my  child,  and 
Margaret  will  watch  over  you.    You  must  not  resist  yourmastcr." 

Joaquin  felt  himself  involuntarily  moved  by  the  tone  of  authori- 
ty with  which  Her  Lady-hip  -poke  to  him,  and  which  appeared  to 
prove  that  she  took  some  mysterious  interest  in  his  lot.  One  is 
not  deceived  by  accents  which  come  from  the  heart.  The  young 
man  discovered  an  expression  in  the  glance  which  this  extraordi- 
nary woman  fixed  on  him,  at  the  same  time  both  proud  and  tender. 

"Be  wise,  I  repeat,"  added  she,  in  the  voice  of  a  propheti 
"the  future  is  very  grand." 

These  words  re-animated  the  recruit's  courage,  although  Marga- 
ret appeared  to  be  in  no  situation  to  withdraw  him  from  the  mise- 
rable condition  in  which  he  was  placed.  Then  turning  towards 
Dona  Carmen,  Her  Ladyship  could  not  prevent  some  sudden 
emotion  from  sending  a  shiver  through  her  attenuated  form.  She 
said  to  the  buccaneer  in  an  imperious  tone,  "As  for  you,  Michel 
le  Basque,  respect  this  child,  as  if  she  were  my  own  blood,  if  you 
do  not  wish  to  be  at  war  with  me.  And  you  know  what  Marga- 
ret's anger  can  do." 

"  That  voice  is  not  unknown  to  me,"  thought  Carmen,  who  for 
some  moments  had  watched  eagerly  the  features  and  gestures  of 
Her  Ladyship,  endeavoring  to  fix  her  wandering  recollections. 

Michel,  who  had  owed  his  life  to  Margaret  twice,  thus  reph'ed  to 
the  strange  woman : 

"  Have  no  fears,  my  good  mother.  "We  will  treat  young  Ebony 
Skin  well,  and  not  meddle  with  this  lad,  if  he  performs  his  duty 
quietly." 

"Listen  to  me,  Michel,"  resumed  Margaret,  "and  do  not  forget 
a  single  word  of  what  I  am  about  to  say.  The  life  of  even-  man 
is  at  the  mercy  of  him  who  wishes  to  take  it,  provided  he  regards 
his  own  existence  lightly.  Do  not  always  confide  in  brutal  force. 
The  slave's  hand  is  worth  as  much  as  the  master's  arm." 

"But,"  said  Michel,  "how  is  it  yon  take  so  much  interest  in  a 
stranger,  a  young  fellow  you  see  for  the  first  time  ?" 

"How  is  it  V  she  repeated,  in  a  broken  voice,  whilst  she  pressed 
her  forehead  with  her  hands,  and  her  eyes  appeared  to  follow  in 
the  air,  a  shadow  visible  for  her  alone.  "  It  is  because  this  young 
man  recalls  my  child  to  me,  who,  if  he  were  still  living,  would 
possess  his  air  and  noble  features,  so  gentle  aud  so  proud." 

"There,"  growled  Michel;  "now  she's  mad  again;  she  can't 
get  that  idea  out  of  her  head." 

"Mad!"  interrupted  Margaret,  in  so  ferocious  and  terrible  a 
tone  of  voice  that  it  made  Carmen  and  Joaquin  tremble.  "  Who 
has  said  that  word  ?  Mad!  do  I  uot  see  my  child  every  night, 
and  does  he  not  touch  my  withered  cheek  with  his  rosy  lips  ? 
Mad!  did  I  not  hear  him  cry  out  last  night,  'Mother,  why  have 
you  forsaken  me  ?  What  arc  you  doing  while  he  weeps  and  sutlers  * 
0,  mother,  if  you  knew  how  unceasingly  they  make  me  work,  that 
I  cannot  sleep,  and  that  I  eat  black  bread  moistened  with  my 
tears  !'  Thus  he  spoke  to  me.  And  do  you  believe  I  take  the 
sighing  of  the  wind  through  the  forest  for  my  son's  complaints  * 
Mad  !  ah,  is  it  because  I  am  mad  that  my  eyelids  are  burnt  with 
tears, — that  my  hair  is  white,  and  that  I  wander  like  a  vagabond 
sorceress  in  the  midst  of  solitude  V 

"  0,  it  is  really  she  !"  said  Dona  Carmen,  to  herself.  And  tak- 
ing Her  Ladyship's  hand,  she  wished  to  speak  to  her;  but  the 
latter,  her  reason  returning,  looked  at  the  young  girl  tenderly, 
and  placed  a  finger  on  the  half-opened  moutli  of  the  young  slave, 
and  said  ;o  her : 

"  Do  uot  despair,  my  child  ;  we  shall  see  each  other  again." 

"Adelaide!"  murmured  Dona  Carmen. 

"  Silence !"  interrupted  Her  Ladyship,  in  a  dry  tone  of  voice. 
"  Margaret  bids  you  all  adieu  for  a  few  days.  But  you,  Michel, 
you  will  answer  to  her  for  these  two  unfortunates." 
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And  this  strange  woman  departed  rapidly,  without  turning  her 
head,  while  the  spectators  of  this  seono  remained  silent,  absorbed 
by  the  divers  thought  inspired  ny  her,  nnd  which  they  did  not 
communicate  to  each  other. 

The  Leopard  did  not  remain  indifferent  to  his  nephew's  fortune. 
For  a  short  time  after  Margaret's  deparinre,  lie  entered  his  com- 
rade's tent,  and  seated  himself  on  the  ground  with  his  legs  crossed, 
as  if  he  had  only  come  in  friendship.  Following  the  custom  of 
the  Brothers  of  the  Coast,  ho  took  powder  and  bullets  from 
Michel's  chest,  for  they  borrowed  reciprocally  from  cadi  other 
whatever  they  stood  in  need  of.  Lc  Basque  was  at  first  confused 
when  he  saw  his  old  friend's  coolness.  The  latter  did  not  even 
look  at  his  nephew,  who  still  continued  to  turn  the  grindstone. 

After  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  silence  the  Leopard  said  : 
•  "  You  are  a  frank  buccaneer,  Michel.  You  have  not  forgotten 
onr  friendship.  You  remember  one  day  yon  yourself  asked  par- 
don for  Joaquin.  You  also  know  I  love  my  poor  brother's  son." 
"  What  do  you  want  to  come  at  ?"  asked  Ie  Basque. 
"I  hope,"  continued  the  Leopard,  "that  my  comrade  does  not 
treat  a  brave  lad  who  has  been  his  companion,  like  a  Guinea  black 
or  a  Spanish  slave." 

"  I  am  master  of  my  recruits,"  said  Michel,  abruptly,  "  and  am 
not  obliged  to  render  any  acconnt  of  my  conduct." 

"  That  is  true,"  replied  Joaquin's  uncle.     "  No  law  obliges  yon 
to  be  human  and  generous.    But  if  you  are  not  so,  there  is  nothing 
to  hinder  me  saying,  '  Michel,  the  Leopard  despises  you.' " 
Le  Basque  turned  pale.     He  rose  up,  crying : 
"  Well,  so  be  it.     I  now  hate  this  lad,  for  he  braves  me  contin- 
ually.    He  is  my  recruit,  and  I  shall  certainly  not  free  him." 

"  Very  well,"  replied  the  Leopard,  coldly.  "  Then  we  must 
fight,  Michel ;  for  you  cannot  strike  my  nephew  without  my  own 
flesh  creeping.  It  is  my  blood  that  flows  in  the  veins  of  this 
young  man.     I  feel  myself  insulted  when  he  is  struck." 

"  O,  uncle !"  interrupted  Joaquin,  very  much  moved,  and  trying 
to  seize  the  Leopard's  hand. 

"  Silence!"  said  the  latter,  severely  biting  his  lips.  "Recruit, 
to  your  work,  and  let  the  buccaneer  attend  to  his." 

Michel  le  Basque  still  hesitated  to  accept  his  old  friend's  propo- 
sition. The  Leopard  uncorked  his  calabash,  and  began  to  pour 
the  powder  he  had  just  taken  out  on  the  floor,  as  a  sign  of  renunci- 
ation of  friendship,  the  most  cruel  injury  that  one  adventurer  can 
offer  another. 

"Not  that — not  that,  comrade !"  Michel  could  uot  hinder  him- 
self from  uttering. 

"  Do  you  wish  that  I  should  use  your  own  powder  and  ball 
against  you,  Michel  V  said  the  Leopard.  "  Well,  I  consent ;  yes, 
I  love  you  sufficiently  to  consent  to  that.  In  revenge,  I  shall  ex- 
pect that  you  will  fight  bravely,  as  if  you  had  an  affair  with  a 
Spanish  lancero." 

Le  Basque  resembled  one  of  those  faithful  but  surly  dogs  which 
bite  their  master's  hand  while  caressing  it.  He  trembled  while 
charging  his  gun.  But  he  saw  Carmen  and  Joaquin  exchange  a 
look, — perhaps  it  was  a  look  of  despair.  His  jealous  rage  over- 
came every  other  feeling,  and  he  exclaimed : 

"  No,  no  weakness !  Your  old  comrade's  eyes  will  not  be  cast 
down,  and  his  hand  will  not  tremble,  Leopard.  And  I  am  not 
yet  buried,  my  good  servants,"  added  he,  addressing  his  slaves. 

Duels  between  Brothers  of  the  Coast  were  regulated  by  special 
statutes.  They  always  settled  their  differences  by  musket  shots. 
The  two  buccaneers  plunged  into  the  forest,  followed  by  Joaquin, 
Vent-en-Panne,  and  the  surgeon  to  the  filibusters.  Having  found 
a  little  clearing  very  suitable  for  their  purpose,  they  placed  them- 
selves face  to  face  about  forty  paces  removed  from  each  other. 
The  Leopard  was  the  aggressor,  therefore  Michel  le  Basque  had  the 
right  of  firing  first.  If  he  missed  his  aim,  his  adversary  was  at 
liberty  to  fire  when  he  pleased. 

The  surgeon  attended  the  duel  in  order  to  assist  the  wounded. 
When  the  ball  entered  the  back,  or  too  much  on  the  side,  it  was 
imputed  to  treason.  The  witnesses  of  the  duel,  in  that  case,  tied 
the  conqueror  to  a  tree,  and  beat  out  his  brains  with  the  butt-end 
of  a  musket.  Michel  le  Basque  was  a  noted  marksman.  He  took 
a  long  aim  at  the  old  buccaneer,  who  stood  as  immovable  as  if  he 
himself  were  taking  a  sight  at  some  animal. 

"Send  me  your  sugar-plum  without  any  more  to-do,"  exclaimed 

he  at  length  to  his  adversary.     "  You  know  my  hand  is  not  dead." 

At  that  moment  Michel  fired,  and  uttered  a  cry  of  triumph. 

The  Leopard  was  struck  in  the  right  wrist.    Le  Basque  wished 

to  disable  him,  and  had  succeeded. 

"  My  poor  nephew !"  were  the  only  words  the  Leopard  uttered. 
But  Michel,  confiding  him  to  the  care  of  the  surgeon  and  Vent-en- 
Panne,  ordered  Joaquin  to  return  with  him  to  his  tent. 

Irritated  by  all  the  obstacles  which  opposed  his  passion,  almost 
forgetting  the  promises  he  bad  made  to  Margaret,  le  Basque  had 
no  sooner  returned  than  he  exclaimed :  "  Now  for  a  hunt — for  a 
whole  day's  hunting.     Senorita,  you  will  accompany  us." 

Joaquin  and  Dona  Carmen  turned  pale  when  they  heard  this 
order ;  but  they  could  make  no  reply  to  it.  Michel  imposed  a 
degrading  task  on  Joaquin,  and  ordered  him  not  to  leave  the  tent. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

THE     EARTHQUAKE. 

The  young  man  determined  not  to  obey,  but  to  follow  the  hunt- 
ing  party  at  all  risk.  He  was  pleased  to  see  le  Basque  take  with 
him  Gerondif  and  Curaeoa,  the  two  hounds  his  uncle  had  given 
him,  and  which  he  bad  lost  to  Michel  by  the  dice.  He  joyfully 
set  about  his  occupation,  and  betrayed  by  no  exterior  sign  the  pro- 
ject he  had  conceived,  Dona  Carmen  saw  such  an  expression  of 
assurance  in  Joaquin's  countenance,  that  she  made  no  resistance  to 
the  buccaneer's  will. 


Michel  started  on  his  expedition,  preceded  by  the  hound  Cura- 
coa,  and  followed  by  two  valots  and  some  dogs  At  first  he 
watched  over  his  slave  with  an  awkward  but  earnest  solicitude. 
He  broke  the  branches  of  the  trees  which  might  in  the  narrow 
avonues  wound  or  even  incommode  her.  He  did  not  speak  to  her, 
but  appeared  to  be  preoccupied. 

She  had  remained  behind  a  moment     He  approached  her,  nnd 
said,  with  unaccustomed  mildness,  "  You  arc  fatigued,  senorita." 
"  Have  I  the  right  to  be  fatigued  V  said  she,  with  a  bitter  smile. 
"  You  walk,  I  walk ;  the  slave  follows  the  master." 

She  endeavored  to  continue  her  course,  but  her  feet  refused  to 
proceed.     Le  Basque  remained  motionless,  looking  at  her. 

"I  am  really  cruel,"  murmured  he;  "but  give  me  one  kind 
word  only.  It  would  give  me  so  much  pleasure  to  satisfy  the 
least  of  your  desires.  Would  you  like  to  rest  here  1  You  have 
only  to  speak." 

"  Master,  let  us  proceed,"  replied  the  slave,  coldly. 
"  O,  always  this  implacable  Spanish  pride !"  cried  le  Basque,  in 
a  rage.     "  She  would  rather  die  than  ask  a  favor  of  me.     Go  on 
before,"  he  said   to  the  valets.     "I  will  rejoin  you.     I  will  keep 
two  dogs  and  Curaeoa,  in  order  not  to  lose  your  trail." 

"  I  am  not  fatigued,  master,"  returned  Carmen,  frightened  at 
the  thought  of  being  left  alone  with  the  adventurer. 

"No;  remain,"  said  he,  in  a  trembling  voice ;  and  he  seated 
himself  beside  a  tree. 

The  valets  and  the  honnds  soon  disappeared,  and  a  profound 
silence  reigned  in  the  forest.  Dona  Carmen  felt  her  heart  op- 
pressed as  if  she  had  been  confined  within  the  four  walls  of  a 
gigantic  prison.  She  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  shivered 
involuntarily  when  she  saw  Michel  le  Basque's  sparkling  eyes 
fixed  on  her. 

"  You  are  afraid  of  mo,"  said  he,  sadly ;  "  however,  we  are  here 
alone,  and  yon  must  hear  me.  I  have  many  things  to  say  to  you, 
senorita;  but  when  I  see  you  trembling  before  me,  I  forget  all  my 
good  thoughts,  and  become  gross  and  brutal ;  for  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  you  so  hate  the  man  who  would  give  his  life  to  see 
you  happy." 

At  that  moment  Curaeoa  appeared  to  be  very  uneasy;  ho  ran 
into  a  thick  cover  of  green  shrubs  and  roots,  but  soon  returned  to 
his  master,  barking  very  vehemently. 

"The  hound  scents  game,"  exclaimed  Michel,  who  listened 
with  profound  attention,  after  having  made  a  sign  to  the  two  other 
dogs  to  explore  the  ground. 

Almost  immediately  afterwards,  Dona  Carmen  heard  a  rapid 
and  singular  noise,  which  approached  nearer  and  nearer  the  tree 
against  which  she  was  leaning.  She  could  distinguish  the 
crackling  of  branches,  and  saw  the  leaves  tremble. 

"  It  is  a  wild  boar !"  said  the  buccaneer,  advancing  with  precipi- 
tation before  her. 

As  he  spoke,  an  enormous  wild  boar  appeared,  and  having  dis- 
abled the  clogs  who  made  an  attempt  to  seize  his  throat,  fixed  his 
red  eyes  on  the  young  slave. 

Michel  le  Basque  turned  pale,  and  felt  his  musket  tremble  in  his 
grasp.  He  exclaimed,  "It  is  I  who  have  thus  exposed  you." 
And  he  fired ;  but  the  ball  glanced  ofF  from  the  animal's  coat  of 
mail  without  doing  him  the  least  injury. 

Curaeoa  rushed  between  Dona  Carmen  and  the  boar ;  but  the 
ferocious  beast  rushed  upon  him,  and  the  intimidated  dog  retired, 
howling.  The  young  girl  cried  out  in  a  feeble  voice,  "  Joaquin !" 
and  fell,  as  if  she  were  dead,  at  the  foot  of  the  tree. 

Happily,  after  the  discharge  of  the  gun,  the  boar  turned  on 
Michel  le  Basque.  The  buccaneer  threw  behind  him  his  useless 
arm,  and  drawing  one  of  his  hunting-knives,  awaited  bravely  the 
beast's  attack.  With  a  firm  hand  he  buried  the  weapon  in  the 
animal's  throat,  and  he  fell  dead  at  the  huntsman's  feet,  without 
even  having  inflicted  a  scratch  upon  him. 

Michel  now  approached  Dona  Carmen,  and  with  ferocious  satis- 
faction, said  to  her : 

"  This  time,  at  least,  I  alone  have  defended  you." 
In  these  hitter  words,  which  expressed  so  much  terrible  jealousy, 
Dona  Carmen  could  comprehend  all  the  passion  which  tortured 
the  buccaneer's  heart,  and  she  thanked  him  with  one  of  those  sweet 
and  sad  looks  which  we  bestow  on  a  madman  whom  we  pity. 
This  look  re-illumined  all  Michel's  violence. 

"  I  am  not  a  child  to  be  led  with  a  smile,"  exclaimed  he,  strik- 
ing the  ground  with  his  foot.  "I  will  not  be  pitied.  Por  your 
sake  I  have  come  to  hate  Joaquin  ;  for  you  I  have  broken  with 
my  old  comrade ;  for  you — no ;  let  me  be  feared,  let  me  even  be 
abhorred,  but  I  will  never  become  the  dupe  of  a  woman's  whims." 
And  he  tried  to  seize  Dona  Carmen's  hand. 

"  Wretch !"  she  exclaimed,  repulsing  him  with  an  expression 
of  contempt. 

"  Ah,  the  La  Rancheria  gesture !"  said  Michel,  his  face  becom- 
ing livid.  "  It  is  well  you  render  me  a  service,  senorita.  Just 
now  I  was  moved,  abashed  by  your  fears.  Now  I  am  Michel  le 
Basque  again,  your  master,  in  spite  of  all  your  pride  and  hatred. 
We  will  see  if  the  noble  Spanish  lady  will  always  prevail  over  the 
poor  buccaneer." 

Wild  with  fear  on  hearing  these  words,  and  seeing  the  fiery  look 
the  huntsman  fixed  on  her,  Dona  Carmen  fell  back  before  him, 
and  instinctively  endeavored  to  fly.  But  he  seized  her  rudely  in 
his  arms,  and  exclaimed  in  a  short  and  broken  voice : 

"  Listen  to  me :  it  is  in  vain  I  endeavor  to  hate  and  forget  you. 
I  cannot  help  dreaming  of  you  unceasingly.  Since  you  have  slept 
under  my  tent,  it  seems  to  me  that  my  heart  is  changed,  and  every- 
thing is  transformed  around  me.  Formerly  I  was  happy  when  I 
obtained  plenty  of  game,  or  a  largo  share  of  booty,  and  lived  an 
easy  life.  Now,  I  forget  the  chase,  and  remain  for  long  hours 
leaning  on  my  gun,  only  you  occupying  my  thoughts.  I  am  like 
a  man  intoxicated  by  a  mysterious  philter,  and  whose  reason  wan- 


dors.  I  am  jealous  of  every  one  who  is  not  as  old  as  1  am.  I 
envy  Joaquin's  young  forehead,  his  gentle  voice,  and  the  regulari- 
ty of  his  features.  I  know  that  it  is  shameful  to  love  for  the  first 
time  at  my  age;  I  suffer  because  this  love  which  lias  rejuvenated 
my  heart  has  not  effaced  tho  wrinkles  from  my  countenance." 
"  0,  why  did  I  consent  to  live?*'  murmured  the  young  crcolc. 
"  How  you  hate  me  !"  returned  Michel,  bitterly.  "  And  yet  all 
the  crime  I  have  committed  against  you,  senorita,  is  to  ask  a  little 
pity  for  this  blind  passion  over  which  I  am  not  master.  Yes — I 
must  see  you  always.  Away  from  yon  I  suffer ;  my  thoughts  fol- 
low you.  It  seems  to  me  that  my  life  departs  when  I  cease  to  hear 
your  voice.  It  is  madness,  perhaps,  but  it  is  a  madness  which 
kills.     But  I  will  play  this  part  no  longer  " 

He  cast  an  uneasy  look  around  him,  fancying  he  heard  a  rustling 
of  the  leaves  not  far  from  the  spot  where  they  stood.  Bnt  he  was 
soon  re-assured,  and  advanced  towards  the  young  creole,  who 
cried  out  in  the  last  extremity  of  agony,  "Help,  Joaquin, — help!" 
"  You  call  on  him  !  You  love  him,  then,  senorita  ?"  said  Michel 
le  Basque,  after  a  moment's  silence.     "But  he  will  not  come." 

The  shades  of  evening  began  to  invade  the  forest.  The  moon 
had  already  appeared,  shedding  her  melancholy  and  serene  light 
on  the  surrounding  scenery. 

"  We  are  alone,  you  see,"  said  the  buccaneer,  in  a  tone  of  bitter 
irony ;  and  he  pressed  in  his  hands  those  of  the  trembling  girl. 
"  Joaquin !"  said  she  again. 

"He  is  near  you!"  suddenly  cried  a  voice  trembling  with  anger. 
And  the  young  recruit  glided  out  of  the  thicket,  where  he  had 
been  silently  watching  this  scene  for  some  moments.  Fray  Euse- 
bio  accompanied  him,  habited  in  his  monk's  robes.  Michel  le 
Basque  regarded  them  at  first  with  a  kind  of  stupor ;  then  an  ex- 
pression of  sombre  joy  was  manifest  in  his  countenance. 

"  Treason !"  he  cried.  "It  was  a  plot;  well,  so  much  the  bet- 
ter. This  rime,  at  least,  we  will  settle  the  matter.  Back,  slave !" 
continued  he,  advancing  towards  Joaquin.  "  Have  yon  forgotten 
whom  I  am  ?" 

The  recrnit  remained  motionless,  but  replied,  proudly,  "  It  your 
hatchet  had  wounded  me  this  morning,  you  would  not  have  seen 
my  hand  raised  against  you ;  you  would  not  have  heard  my  voice 
curse  and  insult  you.  But  since  you  choose  to  outrage  a  woman 
without  defence,  she  shall  find  a  defender,  not  in  Michel  lc  Basque's 
recruit,  but  in  Joaquin  Montbars." 

"  So  be  it,"  said  the  buccaneer,  trembling  with  rage.  "  But 
defend  yourself  well,  for  I  will  not  spare  the  traitor  who  breaks 
his  oath." 

"  I  respect  my  master,"  replied  the  young  man,  with  an  ironical 
smile.  "  There  can  no  dnel  take  place  between  us.  I  only  wish 
to  deprive  you  of  the  power  of  doing  injury." 

And  in  an  instant,  before  le  Basque  had  recovered  from  his  sur- 
prise caused  by  these  words,  Joaquin  seized  with  great  prompti- 
tude one  of  those  large  cord  nets  which  the  monteros  use  to  arrest 
the  bnffalo's  progress,  and  carried  it  to  his  shoulder. 

The  bnccaneer  threw  himself  upon  him,  but  the  recruit  took  two 
steps  backwards,  and  threw  the  net  with  such  skill  that  in  a  mo- 
ment le  Basque  was  enveloped  in  its  meshes.  It  was  in  vain  that 
he  violently  twisted  about  like  a  serptmt,  and  made  a  thousand 
furious  efforts  to  deliver  himself.  All  his  exertions  ended  by  find- 
ing himself  lying  exhausted  on  the  ground,  utterly  unable  to  move, 
°  You  see  I  do  not  wish  to  do  you  any  harm,  Michel,"  said 
Joaquin,  looking  at  him  calmly. 

"Away,  away  !"  cried  the  vanquished,  gnashing  his  teeth.  "It 
is  scandalous,  Joaquin,  to  insult  thus  your  uncle's  old  companion. 
It  would  be  much  better  to  kill  me  than  to  treat  nre  like  a  wild 
beast.  It  is  a  cowardly  outrage;  a  Spaniard  would  not  have  been 
guilty  of  such  conduct." 

"  We  shall  never  see  each  other  again,"  replied  the  young  man, 
with  a  sombre  air.  "  You  have  mocked  at  my  sufferings ;  yon 
have  crushed  my  heart  without  pity.  My  revenge  is  sweet,  and 
you  have  no  right  to  complain.  Adieu !  Let  us  fly,"  added  Joa- 
quin, to  Dona  Carmen  and  the  monk,  who  were  plunged  in  the 
greatest  surprise  at  the  singular  end  of  this  meeting.  "  This  poor 
wretch's  cries  will  attract  the  attention  of  other  huntsmen,  and 
we  shall  be  pursued.     We  must  hasten." 

He  took  the  musket  and  calabash  of  powder  belonging  to  the 
buccaneer,  gave  one  of  his  hunting-knives  to  Fray  Eusebio,  and 
seizing  the  hand  of  the  trembling  young  girl,  dragged  her  in  an 
opposite  direction  from  that  which  they  had  come.  They  walked 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  soon  lost  the  sound  of  Michel  le 
Basque's  desperate  cries.  But  suddenly  Dona  Carmen  stopped, 
exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  the  three  fugitives  looked  at  each 
other,  consternation  depicted  in  their  countenances. 

"  I  can  go  no  further,"  said  she.     "  Leave  me  ;  abandon  me." 
"  Cannot  you  make  a  last  effort  ?"  asked  the  monk. 
She  made  a  sign  in  the  negative. 

"  Then  let  us  await  the  huntsmen  here,"  said  Joaquin,  tran- 
quilly.    "  We  shall  not  have  to  wait  long." 

"You  have  not  understood  me,"  cried  Dona  Carmen.  "I  will 
remain  ;  but  you,  Joaquin,  go ;  fly  with  Fray  Eusebio.  As  for 
me,  I  can  await  the  coming  of  the  buccaneers  without  fear.  You 
alone  are  guilty.  Le  Basque  will  be  satisfied  if  he  recovers  his 
slave.     They  will  not  pursue  you,  and  you  will  be  saved." 

"Are  you  dreaming?"  replied  the  recruit,  quickly.  "Leave 
you  in  their  hands  !  What  would  be  the  use  of  liberty,  life,  if  you 
are  a  prisoner,  exposed  to  their  outrages  ?  Where  should  I  go, 
without  purpose  and  without  hope?" 

"  Then,"  said  the  young  creole,  trying  to  walk,  "I  will  follow 
you  until  I  fall  from  exhaustion." 

[to  be  continued.] 

[Back  numbers  of  Ballou's  Pictorial,  containing  the  previous  chapters  ot 
this  story,  can  be  had  at  our  office  of  publication,  or  at  any  of  the  periodical 
depots.] 
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BULLOCK  WITH  WATER  BAGS. 


PDCKALLV  (WATER  CARRIER.)  PENSION-    BOT  SEPOTS  (PRIVATES.)  HA VILDAR  (SERGEANT.)  DRDMMER. 

THE   MADRAS   ARMY,   NATIVE   INFANTRY   AND    GRENADIERS. 


UNIFORMS  OF  THE  M\DR4S  ARMY,  INDIA. 

The  interest  excited  by  the  recent  outbreak  of  the  sepoys  in 
British  India  leads  every  one  to  review  and  examine  the  varied 
features  of  that  far-off  country,  and  everything  that  illustrates  the 
character,  manners  and  costumes  of  its  inhabitants  is  eagerly 
sought  after.  This  natural  feeling  has  induced  us  to  present  on 
this  page  a  tine  picture  representing  the  uniforms  and  equipments 
of  the  different  arms  of  the  Madras  troops.  The  figures  are 
drawn  with  such  minuteness  of  detail  as  to  call  for  no  description, 
other  than  the  passing  remark  that  the  despotism  of  military  cus- 
tom has  been  waived  in  favor  of  these  native  troops,  and  they 


are  not  sent  into  the  field  quite  so  tightly  belted,  or  so  hampered, 
padded  and  fettered  as  the  regular  regiments  in  the  British  service. 
They  are  allowed  to  wear  hats  suited  to  the  climate,  heing  very 
light,  and  made  of  pith.  The  Madras  troops  have,  with  one  ex- 
ception, been  true  to  their  colors,  and  the  Bombay  troops  have 
always  behaved  well.  The  late  mutiny  was  confined  to  the  Ben- 
gal army,  and  is  not  the  first  that  has  occurred  in  its  ranks.  The 
mutiny  in  the  army  of  Bengal  shows  clearly  enough  that  the  so- 
called  mild  Hindu-,  are  capable  of  becoming,  under  excitement, 
blind  and  truculent  savages.  The  regular  native  army  of  the 
Bengal  Presidency  consists  of  seventy-four  regiments  of  infantry 


and  ten  of  cavalry,  and  amounts  in  all  to  about  80,000  men.  The 
Hindus  form  the  "great  mass  of  this  force,  the  Mahommedans  being 
few  in  number,  and  even  these  but  converted  Hindus,  or  hybrids 
with  the  manners,  habits  and  prejudices  of  the  people  they  mainly 
sprang  from.  The  Hindus,  and  speaking  generally,  we  may  add 
the  Mahommedans  also,  are  all  of  one  nation,  speaking  one  lan- 
guage. All  who  enlist  must  be  men  of  pure  or  high  caster — men 
of  low  caste  or  of  no  caste  at  all  being  expressly  excluded,  or  if 
bv  chance  fonnd  in  the  ranks,  ignorainiously  expelled,  in  order  to 
gratify  pride  of  caste.  Thus  the  Bengal  army  is  an  army  of  small 
aristocrats  of  caste,  full  of  bitter  prejudices. 
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[Written  for  Billion 'a  Pictorial.] 
AND  THEN? 

11Y   ELLEN   ALICE  UOBIARTT. 

This  blessed  night,  aa  Grace  and  I 

Wore  Bitting  at  the  porch  alone, 
Ami  watching  in  the  brightoning  sky 

Tlic  Stars  awaking  one  by  ono, 
We  heard  a  footfall  on  the  path — 

Ah,  how  it  mailo  one  Ustoner  start! 
"  No  other  sound  like  music  hath, 

Dear  Grace,  for  thy  expecting  heart," 
I  playful  spoke.     She  turned  aside 

To  hide  from  me  a  blushing  check, 
And  laughing,  to  my  words  replied, 
"  What  foolish  fancies,  Ruth,  you  speak!" 
And  I — I  could  not  choose  but  sigh  : 

For  once  beneath  the  setting  sun, 
With  fluttering  heart  and  lovclit  eye, 

I  waited  the  expected  one. 

Ab,  waited  till  a  neighbor  came, 

And  said  a  ship  was  tempest-tossed : 
Spoke  softly — 'twas  my  loved  one's  name — 

And  murmured  low  the  fatal  "lost!" 
And  now  my  heart  spoke  out  its  grief: 

How  through  the  sorrow-stricken  years 
I  struggled  'gainst  the  sad  belief, 

Yet  felt  its  truth  with  blinding  tears. 
And  often,  in  the  twilight  dim, 

I'd  watch  and  pray  he'd  come  again. 
"Ah,  yes,"  said  Grace.  "  you  watched  for  him  : 

He  came  at  last,  dear  Ruth,  and  then?" — 
"  He  came .'"  I  cried,  and  wondering  turned 

Reproachful  for  that  thoughtless  word — 
But  other  eyes  than  hers  down-burned 

Into  my  soul — my  name  I  beard! 
0.  wordless  bliss,  to  feel,  to  know 

My  weary  watching  was  not  vain! 
Ah,  well,  if  all  the  wide  world's  woe 

Could  thus  find  recompense  and  gain  ! 

[Written  for  Eallou's  Pictorial.] 

CAUGHT  BY  A  TARTAR : 

—  OR, — 

A    RACE     FOR    A    WIFE! 

'  BY    JOHN    ROSS    DIX. 

Oliver  Goldsmith,  on  a  certain  occasion,  very  much  shocked 
a  party  of  extremely  refined  ladies  and  gentlemen  by  commenc- 
ing a  story  with — "  When  I  lived  amongst  the  beggars  in  Saint 
Mary-Axe."  Perhaps  I  shall  be  thought  none  the  better  of  for 
prefacing  my  tale  with — "When  I  used  to  spend  my  evenings 
among  the  pedlers  on  Cape  Cod ;"  but  I  can  assure  fastidious 
folks  that  there  is  much  more  romance  out  of  the  foolishly-called 
"charmed  circle"  of  fashion  than  "within  it;  and  if  they  had 
wandered  as  much  as  I  have  among  what  they  might  term  the 
"  back  slums  "  of  creation,  they  would  be  a  trifle  wiser,  and  possi- 
bly better.  I  am  not  sure  as  to  the  latter,  but  I  enjoy  my  own 
private  opinion  on  the  subject. 

"Now,  my  dear  sir,"  said  my  physician  to  me  not  long  since, 
"you  had  better  leave  the  city  for  a  time — you've  been  overtaxing 
your  brain  and  must  give  it  rest ;  if  you  do  not,  some  fine  morn- 
ing I  shall  have  to  measure  you  for  a  straight  waistcoat.  Can 
you  shoot  ?" 

"  Polly  as  it  flies,  perhaps,  doctor — the  only  weapon  I  can  ute 
is  a  steel  pen." 

"  Just  the  weapon  you  must  not  use  at  present,  seeing  that  such 
must  be  loaded  with  excitement-powder — a  material  not  to  be 
squandered.  Use  bullets  if  you  will,  but  save  your  brain.  Do 
you  fish  V 

"  Occasionally — among  the  troubled  waters  of  politics — but  I 
confess  to  no  liking  for  realizing  Dr.  Johnson's  idea  of  'a  rod  and 
line,  with  a  fly  at  one  end  and  a  fool  at  the  other/  " 

"  But  of  course  you  can  ride — and  horse  exercise  would  be  the 
very  thing  for  you.  Now  take  my  advice — pack  your  trunk,  go 
to  some  place  by  the  sea-shore  where  there  are  no  fashionable 
crowds,  get  amongst  new  people  and  new  scenes,  and  in  six 
months  yon'll  be  rejuvenized.  Take  no  books  with  you,  but 
study — for  you  must  have  something  to  think  of — birds,  beasts, 
and  fishes,  in  the  open  air,  out  on  the  coast.  And  when  you  get 
home  at  night,  take  what  'good  the  gods  provide'  in  the  shape  of 
chance  companions;  and  rely  on  an  old  man's  word,  that  there 
does  not  exist  man,  woman  or  child  from  whom  you  may  not 
learn  something  entertaining  or  useful,  if  you  will  but  keep  your 
tongue  still  and  your  eyes  and  ears  open." 

I  paid  the  physician  his  fee,  put  up  my  "  traps,"  and  the  next 
morning  found  myself  in  the  cars  bound  to  that  mysterious  region 
— Cape  Cod. 

"  Yarmouthport,"  shouted  the  conductor;  and  I  alighted  at  a 
small  depot,  on  the  platform  of  which  stood  some  hardy,  red- 
faced,  amphibious-looking  men,  and  close  at  hand  three  or  four 
ramshackled  stages,  which  looked  as  though  they  had  been  built 
to  roll  in  the  trough  of  the  sea  of  sand,  the  pole  reminding  one  of 
a  bowsprit,  and  the  funny  little  fellow  on  the  box  of  a  grotesque 
figure-head. 

Staging,  after  riding  in  the  cars,  is  not  the  most  agreeable  thing 
in  the  world,  but  "  needs  must  when  a  certain  sable  gentleman 
drives,"  and  holding  that  pleasant  maxim  in  remembrance,  I  pa- 
tiently endured  the  seemingly  interminable  joltings  to  Orleans — 
eighteen  miles  or  so  from  the  railway  depot,  which  distance  was 
accomplished  at  the  rate  of  rather  more  than  three  miles  an  hour. 
Having,  during  an  evening's  stroll  in  that  village,  fruitlessly  at- 


tempted In  And  any  modern  "  Ivan,"  and  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  modern  maids  of  Orleans  were  of  much  more  retiring 
habits  than  the  young  lady  who  was  burnt  at  Kouen,  I  retired 
to  my  chamber,  slept  soundly,  and  next  day,  still  staging  it,  ar- 
rived in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  at  a  tavern  which,  before  I  had 
been  in  it  an  hour,  I  resolved  to  make  my  head-quarters.  We  will 
call  it,  if  you  please,  The  Pedler's  Rest. 

You  would  never  find  such  a  house  as  "The  Pedler's  Rest" 
in  any  of  the  great  cities,  though  you  sought  from  dawn  till  dusk 
for  it.  The  place  I  am  speaking  of  was  one-third  farm,  one-third 
tavern,  and  one-third  stable.  In  front  of  the  dwelling  portion 
stood  a  lofty  pole,  from  which  swung  a  sign  on  which  was  painted 
an  exceedingly  fierce  eagle,  with  an  olive  branch  in  one  claw  and 
a  hunch  of  thunderbolts  in  the  other.  Something  remarkably  like 
a  surgeon's  bandage  was  suspended  from  the  fowl's  beak,  on  which 
bandage  appeared  the  name  of  the  house,  and  beneath  it  was 
painted  "  Nicodcmus  Swidger,"  such  being  the  landlord's  name, 
I  beg  his  pardon — Captain  Swidger — for  everybody  called  him 
captain,  and  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  he  was  fully  entitled 
to  that  style  and  dignity,  knowing  as  I  do  that  he  was  a  "hanker" 
of  the  first  magnitude.  I  do  not  mean  banker  in  the  miserable 
dollar-and-ccnt  sense  of  that  mercenary  word  ;  what  I  would  have 
you  understand  is,  that  Captain  Swidger  had  at  one  time  of  his 
.life  a  large  deposit  in  the  Bank  of  Newfoundland,  and  that  his 
draughts  thereon  were  all  duly  honored.  I  should  like  to  know 
whether  or  not  Captain  Swidger  belonged  to  what  is  called  the 
"codfish  aristocracy" — I  believe  not,  for  he  wore,  week-days  and 
Sundays  alike,  a  green-baize  jacket,  a  vest  of  many  colors,  and  a 
pair  of  pantaloons  on  whose  shiny  surface  mud  and  sand,  and 
marine  matters  in  general,  obscured  the  original  pattern.  He  was 
a  great  man  at  the  Pedler's  Rest — how  he  would  have  figured 
in  the  Pifth  Avenue  or  in  Beacon  Street  this  deponent  saycth  not. 
Soon  after  I  had  settled  down  in  my  new  quarters  several  ped- 
lers arrived,  and  as  luck  would  have  it,  a  heavy  snowstorm  set  in 
which  completely  blocked  us  up  and  threw  us  upon  our  own  re- 
sources for  amusement.  As  one  means  of  passing  away  the  time, 
the  good  old-fashioned  one  of  telling  stories  was  resorted  to,  and 
as  pedlers  arc  pretty  shrewd  observers  of  human  nature,  not  a 
few  amusing  tales  were  related.  One  only  I  ]n"esent  to  the  reader. 
The  narrator  was  a  tall,  bony,  keen-looking  man,  whose  occu. 
pation  was  that  of  a  pedler  of  a  certain  quack  medicine,  which, 
like  all  others  of  its  kind,  was  a  certain  cure  for  nearly  all  the 
evils  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  Although  I  can  furnish  the  matter  of 
his  story,  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  convey  any  idea  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  narrated.  On  being  called  upon  for  his 
share  of  the  contribution  to  the  amusement  of  the  company,  he 
crossed  his  legs,  put  a  new  plug  in  his  mouth,  and  thus  began  : 

"  Priends,  I  was  always  of  a  roving  disposition,  and  many  is 
the  strange  thing  that  I've  come  across  in  the  course  of  my  travels. 
If  I  could  use  a  pen  as  fast  as  I  can  set  my  tongue  a  going,  I 
could  make  a  book  that  would  beat  Baj-ard  Taylor's  holler.  And 
many  is  the  narrow  escape  that  I've  had ;  but  of  all  the  perils  I 
ever  was  in,  one  that  I  fell  into  in  Tartary  was  the  worst.  Yet 
bad  as  it  was  it  turned  out  all  right  at  last,  and  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  what  I  learned  in  that  country  I  shouldn't  have  been  pedling 
my  physic  notions  now. 

"  A  few  years  ago  I  shipped  before  the  mast  on  board  a  ship 
bound  to  Constantinople,  as  I  had  a  great  desire  to  see  the  Turks 
at  home  ;  and  besides,  I  thought  I  might  speculate  a  little  in  the 
rhubarb  and  sponge  trade.  But  that  was  no  go.  Por  a  long 
time  I  loafed  about,  and  at  length  being  hard  up,  agreed  to  ac- 
company an  English  gentleman,  as  his  confidential  assistant.  He 
was  a  botanist,  and  was  going  to  Tartary.  It  was  no  matter  to 
me  which  way  I  went,  so  off  we  started.  But  just  after  we  had 
joined  the  caravan  my  employer  died  of  fever,  and  I  was  all  alone 
in  the  world.  I  had  picked  up  some  knowledge  of  rare  plants 
and  their  uses,  and  as  I  might  as  well  go  forward  as  backward,  I 
proceeded  with  the  caravan  into  Tartary. 

One  day,  as  we  were  slowly  travelling  along,  we  were  set  upon  by 
a  warlike  tribe  of  Tartar's,  and  I,  the  only  civilized  being  among 
them,  was  pounced  upon  as  a  valuable  prize.  The  fellows  had 
never  seen  a  white  man  before  and  did  not  know  what  to  make  of 
me.  In  company  with  other  prisoners,  I  was  carried  to  a  fortified 
village,  and  with  another  prisoner  placed  in  a  cell  which  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  courtyard  of  the  chief's  habitation.  There 
I  lay  all  night,  and  early  in  the  morning  I  saw  two  individuals 
enter  the  enclosure.  One  of  them,  my  companion  informed  me, 
was  a  Persian  mirza,  or  man  of  the  sea ;  the  other,  Omar,  a  tall, 
heavy  man,  who  led  the  party  which  had  captured  me. 

"  Timour,  with  surprise  in  his  countenance,  greeted  the  other, 
saying,  c  Omar  Aga,  welcome.  Your  place  has  long  been  empty. 
What  news  ?' 

"  Omar-  detailed  the  particulars  of  the  descent  on  our  caravan, 
and  then  said  :  '  Very  soon  everything  fled  from  before  us,  but 
one  man — man  shall  I  call  him  ?  one  of  the  strangest  looking  be- 
ings, with  clothes  fitting  tight  to  his  body,  a  black  thing  like  a 
cauldron  on  his  head,  with  a  white  face  and  a  smooth  chin  ;  and 
there  lie  stood,  sword  in  hand,  ready  to  bid  defiance  to  our  whole 
company.  He  spoke  a  strange  jargon,  crying  out — "Jerusalem — 
off — off!"  and  so  fierce  did  he  look  that  we  did  not  like  to  ap- 
proach him  like  other  men  ;  but  at  last  we  secured  him.' 

"  '  Ajaib  !  wonderful !'  said  Timour.     '  Who  and  what  is  he  ?' 
"  Omar  answered  :  '  What  know  I  ?     Some  say  he  is  a  Prank 
— he  calls  himself  Americano.' 

"  '  Docs  he  talk  our  language  V  asked  the  mirza. 
" (  Yes,  a  little — like  a  calf  beginning  to  loo,'  said  Omar.  'You 
have  heard  of  the  Simiarg,  the  great  bird  of  the  mountain  ;  you 
have  heard  of  Eblis ;  you  have  heard  of  the  beast  with  a  cow's 
head  and  a  fish's  tail ;  well,  he  is  a  thousand  times  more  extraor- 
dinary than  either  of  these.' 


"  '  Does  he  wear  a  beard  like  us  V  asked  the  mirza. 
"  'A  beard  he.  dues  wear  indeed,'  said  Omar,  (  but  then  it  is 
not  on  his  chin — it  is  on  the  top  of  his  head.' 

"'Allah;  Allah!'  exclaimed  Timour,  *  that  must  be  a  lie  !' 
"'As  you  live,  I  swear  I  do  not  lie.  He  has  eyes,  nose  and 
mouth  like  ourselves,  it  is  true;  but  what  can  I  say  about  tho 
other  parts  of  his  body'?  He  is  so  tightly  buttoned  up  and  fitted 
in  that  he  looks  as  if  he  had  no  skin.  He  took  one  skin  off  his 
hands,  and  might  have  taken  off  a  second  for  what  I  know.' 
"  '  Is  he  a  Mussulman  V  asked  Timour. 

"  'What  can  I  say?'  rejoined  the  other.  '  As  far  as  I  can  see, 
he  never  thinks  of  wsahing  or  Baying  prayers.' 

"  '  Strange  I'  exclaimed  the  scribe.  '  Had  lie  any  gold  about 
him  ?' 

" '  We  stripped  him  in  an  instant  as  clean  as  my  head,  but  only 
found  some  bits  of  dirty  paper,  and  this  golden  box,  conaining 
tsome  old  hair  inside.' 

"Darn  their  jackets,  'twas  a  lock  of  my  gal's  hair,  as  she'd 
given  mo  when  I  started. 

"'It  must  be  the  hair  of  one  of  his  saints  that  he  worships 
(he  wan't  far  out  there).  So  these  infidels  have  saints  have  they  ? 
I  will  defile  the  graves  of  such  saints.  But  where  have  you  put 
him,  Omar  Aga  V 

"  'lie  is  in  yonder  dungeon.  But  I  must  away  to  the  vizier, 
and  report  my  capture.'     And  off  he  went. 

"  A  great  deal  of  preparation  was  now  made  for  the  reception 
of  the  khan  or  chief,  who  was  expected  to  inspect  the  prisoners. 
At  one  end  of  tire  court  was  the  hall  of  audience — a  room  sup- 
ported in  front  by  two  wooden  pillars,  carpeted  with  rude  felts ; 
in  the  corner  of  which  was  spread  a  tiger's  skin,  marking  the  spot 
where  the  khan  was  to  be  seated.  This  khan  was  a  mighty  mon- 
arch, in  his  own  estimation  at  least,  for  he  was  one  of  those  of 
whom  it  has  been  said  that  after  he  had  eaten  his  dinner,  and 
washed  his  hands,  a  herald  was  sent  to  proclaim,  '  Now  that  the 
king  of  kings  is  satisfied,  the  rest  of  the  monarehs  of  the  earth 
may  sit  down  to  their  meals.' 

"The  khan  made  his  appearance.  He  was  a  square,  high- 
shouldered  man,  with  the  true  Tartar  face  ;  his  countenance  was 
fierce,  and  he  had  an  ominous  look.  Beside  him  was  the  princi- 
pal elder  of  the  tribe,  and  a  priest,  who  were  appealed  to  for  their 
opinions  on  all  occasions  of  difficulty. 

"As  soon  as  the  Persian  prisoners  had  been  inspected  and  dis- 
missed, the  vizier  announced  the  capture  of  a  new  species  of  man, 
one,  he  said,  whom  Allah  had  made,  no  donbt,  for  a  good  pur- 
pose, but  he,  for  one,  could  not  tell  wherefore,  none  such  having 
ever  been  seen  in  Tartary  before.  I  was  then  brought  forward, 
and  in  order  to  impress  them  favorably,  I  gave  a  sort  of  Jim  Crow 
caper,  shouted  '  Hail  Columbia !'  and  sticking  my  hands  in  my 
trowsers  pockets,  stretched  my  legs  as  wide  apart  as  possible,  and 
looked  on  the  whole  as  much  like  a  free  and  independent  citizen 
of  the  smartest  nation  in  all  creation  as  possible  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

"  '  What  is  that — is  it  a  man  V  asked  the  khan. 
"  '  As  I  am  your  sacrifice,  it  is  a  Prank,'  said  the  vizier,  'one 
of  those  who  live  further  than  the  end  of  the  world — beyond  the 
Russ.' 

"  The  khan  now  raised  his  voice  and  spoke  to  me. 
"  '  You — who  are  you?     Can  you  speak?' 
"  '  I  am  a  native  of  the  United  States — an  American,'  said  I. 
"  '  Have  you  got  a  country?' 

'"Well,  I  kinder  guess  I  hev,'  says  I,  'and  a  mighty  deal 
smarter  one  than  this  beggarly,  sandy  one  of  }rours.' 

" '  What,  with  trees,  and  houses,  and  men  and  women  on  it  V 
" ( We  have  all  that  and  nothing  else  ;  aud  I  tell  you  what,  if  I 
had  you  over  there,  old  copperskin,  I'd  get  a  thousand  dollars  for 
you  any  day.' 

"  '  Have  you  a  government  V 

"  ( Yes,  and  a  mighty  smart  one  too,  with  General  Jackson  to 
the  head  of  it.' 

"  '  Does  a  king  reign  over  you  V 

"  'Not  as  I  knows  on/ — and  I  put  my  thumb  to  my  nose  at 
that  and  larfed  right  out. 

"  '  What  do  you  eat  in  your  country?' 

"  '  Pork  and  beans,  pumpkin-pie,  apple-sass,  and  hasty  puddin', 
— and  I  wish  I  had  some  now,  I  do.' 

"  'Do  you  eatpillao,  and  drink  camel's  milk?' 
"  '  No,'  says  I,  '  but  we  go  into  homminy  and  'lasses  awful.' 
"  'It  is  plain  they  arc  beasts,'  said  the  chief  to  the  vizier. 
" '  Do  you  smoke  the  kalian  ?' 

"  '  No,  but  we  go  the  hull  hog  on  cigars,  and  chew  an  allured 
lot  of  best  sweet  Virginny.' 

"  '  Beasts,'  again  responded  the  chief. 
"  '  Have  you  any  horses  in  your  country1?' 
"  'I  should  rayther  think  we  had.     If  I  had  my  2.40  hero  I'd 
soon  be  out  of  this  fix,  I  tell  you.' 

"  '  Do  you  eat  of  the  unclean  beast — the  hog  ?' 
"'Get  aout — don't  we!     Why,  aint  we  got  a  Porkopolis  out 
West  V 

"  '  Beasts  worthy  of  death  !  Curses  on  the  unclean  of  the  earth !' 
said  the  priest.     '  Worthy  of  instant  death  1' 

"After  a  long  pause  the  chief  addressed  me  again. 
" '  Have  you  but  little  cloth  in  your  country  ?' 
"  'Plenty/  said  I,  with  a  sneer. 
"  (  Thou  why  do  you  make  your  clothes  so  tight?' 
"  '  It's  the  fashion/  said  I. 
" '  Have  you  no  beards  in  your  country?' 
" '  We  have,  but  we  cut  them  off.' 

"  '  Do  you  believe  in  our  holy  prophet,  upon  whom  be  peace 
and  blessing  ?' 

"  'Not  a  bit,  since  Father  Miller  broke  down/  I  replied. 
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"'CuriM  "ii  the  infidel*!'  Baid  the  prioat,  blowing  oven  lcJi 
shoulder  to  keep  off  Impurity. 

"The  khan  vta -  now  About to  dfamisi  me,  10  I  spoke  right  oul 

in  moettn'j  ;ll||l  iwkod  bira  why  lie  liad  do  mo  a  pri  oni  c     id 

stolon  ray  goods.  '  My  country,'  Baid  I,  *  m  nol  M  war  with  you. 
V.ni  rauai  lei  me  depart,  and  restore  my  property.* 

■•  ■  I '•<> h-<t tum!  wo  will  hud,'  said  the  khan.    '  Yuu  shall  reci  ivo 

g I   treatment.     Wo  will  send  you  fruit,  camel's  milk,  and  & 

lamb  with  n  fal  tail.    *i"  and  make  your  mind  c  i  ■ 

"I  muBt  say  the  Living  was  pretty  good  after  this  interview  j 
but  1  was  heartily  tired  of  being  kepi  a  prisoner,  and  the  chief  ai 
Last  became  anxious  to  know  what  to  do  with  mo.  They  triod  me 
at  sheep-tending,  camel-driving]  tont-makiug,  sowing  and  map 
Ing,  and  as  a  last  resource,  at  cIoth*making.  In  all  those  occupa- 
tions I  ■■■■I  but  a  sorry  figure,  and  :it  lust  1  was  ordered  to  be  sent 
to  tho  nearest  obah,  to  look  nfier  ilu-  dn^s,  who  would  Imvo  torn 
mi'  to  pieces  had  I  not  been  protected,  and  in  make  buttor,  by 
Shaking  tho  skins  in  which  milk  WAS  euclosid.  ]t  wus  hui'dur 
work  than  churning  in  Connecticut,  1  tull  you. 

"One  day  I  perceived  dint  a  groat  sensation  of  distress  and 
uneasiness  was  pervading  tho  camp,  and  discovered  that  there 
was  sickness  in  the  rase.  A  maiden,  the  must  beautiful  and  the 
most  beloved  of  her  friends  and  her  parents,  lay  desperately  ill. 
She  was  the  niece  of  tho  chief — daughter  of  the  very  head  man  of 
tlie  obah  of  which  1  was  tin.:  slave.  I  saw  lhat  the  poor  people 
wen-  in  tho  Utmost  distress.  Every  charm  and  spell  that  could  he 
invoked  had  been  put  into  requisition.  At  length,  as  a  hist  re- 
source, it  occurred  to  the  chief  and  his  family  that  I  might  BUg- 
gOSt  some  remedy,  as  all  Franks  are  famous  in  Asia  for  their 
knowledge  of  medicine.  So  Timour  the  scribe  came  to  question 
mc,  and  found  me  among  the  dogs,  who  now  knew  and  obeyed 
me.  The  old  rascal  approached  mo  with  a  cringing  aspect,  and  I 
paw  ut  once  that  something  extraordinary  was  about  to  take  place. 
I  could  have  cowhided  the  hypocritical  old  fellow,  but  I  wanted 
to  find  an  opportunity  of  escaping  and  did  not  like  to  throw  away 
a  chance. 

"  '  May  your  shadow  never  ho  less/  said  I,  drily  ;  for  I  thought 
it  best  to  restrain  my  feelings  and  address  him  with  tho  usual 
forms  of  speech. 

"'Tho  chief  commands  mc  to  say/  observed  he,  'that  the 
Pranks  are  good  men.  lie  told  mo  to  go  to  the  American  Frank, 
tell  him  we  feel  groat  friendship  and  condescension  for  him.  He 
said  all  Franks  have  a  knowledge  of  medicine ;  that  with  a  word 
or  a  glance,  or  a  bit  of  white  dirt,  they  cure  tho  most  violent  dis- 
orders.   Is  it  so  V  said  the  mirza. 

"  I  nodded. 

"  '  Now/  continued  he,  '  in  this  very  ohah  there  is  a  weak  one, 
a  maiden,  one  whom  tho  chief  loves;  a  virgin  fairer  than  the 
moon,  who  is  sick,  dying,  will  die  if  you  do  not  help  her.  She 
has  nothing  left  but  Allah  and  you.  Now  the  chief  says  to  you, 
O,  Frank,  go  and  cure !  And  if  you  do  cure  her,  anything  you 
desire  is  yours.  Do  you  require  my  musnad? — it  is  yours ;  do 
you  wish  for  my  beard  '! — it  is  yours  ;  have  you  set  eyes  on  my 
favorite  horse  ? — tike  it  and  welcome.  Speak;  let  mo  take  back 
your  answer — but  do  not  say  no.' 

"  A  thought  struck  me,  and  I  said  I  would  do  my  best,  but  tiiat 
my  success  depended  mainly  upon  finding  certain  medicines,  and 
other  objects  contained  in  the  canteen  caso  which  had  been  taken 
from  me.  This  was  speedily  brought.*  On  opening  it  I  first 
seized  my  pocket  compass  and  a  map,  as  they  were  necessary  I 
said  to  make  astronomical  observations  before  I  visited  my  pa- 
tient. I  then  sought  out  a  few  simple  travelling  medicines,  which 
I  found  untouched.  I  also  took  possession  of  a  box  of  matches, 
which  I  swore  were  infallible  nostrums ;  and  thus  equipped,  was 
convoyed  to  the  bed  of  the  sick  girl.  Tho  tent  was  filled  with 
women,  and  the  air  suffocating.  On  a  couch  spread  on  the  floor, 
upraised  by  pillows,  lay  the  graceful  form  of  a  young  female,  with 
a  flush  of  fever  on  her  face,  and  an  expression  which  at  once  cre- 
ated sympathy.  Tho  first  thing  I  did  was  to  order  the  women  to 
clear  out,  and  so  got  the  air  changed  ;  then  I  prepared  some  sim- 
ple drinks,  and  on  my  second  visit  found  the  fever  had  abated. 
In  short,  she  soon  recovered. 

"  I  thought  they  would  now  give  me  my  liberty,  but  I  was  mis- 
taken. I  became  of  more  value  than  ever.  True,  they  gave  mo 
a  dress  of  honor,  a  splendid  horse  and  a  handsome  tent,  but  when 
I  asked  the  khan  to  let  uic  go,  he  flatly  refused,  and  offered  me  a 
wife  instead. 

"  When  this  fact  became  known,  there  was  a  great  stir  among 
tho  women,  none  of  whom  wished  to  be  sacrificed  to  an  unbeliever. 
It  was  at  length  unanimously  resolved  that  I  should  be  put  off 
with  the  ugliest  old  woman  of  the  tribe.  But  after  having  seen 
my  pretty  patient,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  many  her  or 
no  one ;  and,  as  I  soon  found  out,  Amina  had  taken  a  sort  of 
liking  to  me  for  having  saved  her  life. 

"One  day  a  great  procession  came  to  my  tent,  bringing  with 
them  a  veiled  woman,  and  of  course  I  could  be  no  otherwise  than 
polite  to  a  lady.  So,  encouraged  by  my  manners,  she  unveiled, 
and  disclosed  the  face  of  an  old  hag.  '  What/  said  I,  '  am  I  a 
dog  that  you  give  me  a  wife  at  a  moment's  notice;  one  I  never 
saw  before  i     I  want  no  wife.     Let  mc  be  a  slave  again.' 

" '  But  die  khan — he  must  be  obeyed/  said  Timour. 

"  '  I'll  see  him — (I  used  a  strong  expression)  first/  said  I  fum- 
bling in  my  breast  for  something  I  had  hidden  there.  '  I  am  a 
magician,  and  if  I  once  fire  up,  Allah  have  mercy  upon  you ! 
Now  beware.  Stand  out  of  my  way — here  I  go.  I  am  on  fire  !' 
Upon  which  I  set  fire  to  several  of  the  matches  at  once,  1  ly  rubbing 
them  on  tho  sole  of  my  slipper,  and  produced  such  a  flash  and  a 
blaze,  and  such  a  smell  of  brimstone  that  Timour  bounded  out  of  the 
tent,  roaring  out  to  the  utmost  extent  of  his  lungs,  followed  by  the 
woman,  who  ran  away  and  never  again  appeared. 


"  it  v.. i    now         rally  n  port)  d  that  ]  i  icroraaoccr 

■  mi. mi  ol  c   plo  ion      a  de n,  one  « ha  could    ■     lin 

earth  and  swallow  up  alt  the  Turcomans  In  hi-  consumfn 
Bo  the  chief  called  :•-  council  to   ■  done. 

■•  ■  \W  mil  i  have  patience/     aid   I 

may  oxtii i,  and  I      i  mi  ni  he  may  bo  bra 

son.     Should  he  rcquii  ich  a  man  will  gel  one  from  the 

stars,  or  pcrh  ipi  thi  moon  :  11  not,  hi  blow     h<  i   oul   ol  his  tonl 
a    bo  lid  his  last.     We  mast  do  everything  but  let  him 
plain  he  i   ■>  !■  real  good  or  a  great  evil.' 

"The  khan  now  vi  Ited  mo,  In  company  witli  Timour,  who, 
twitching  hi  ■  no  6  about  all  tin-  whili  ,  ■■■■■<    con  1 1 
sulphur,  and  stood  uneasily  in  bis  place,  lil  i  one  i 

0  vol  ano  c   peering  an  eruption.    After  the  usual  complimi 
were  passed,  the  khan  began  a  course  of  Battory,  which 
tinued  by  Timour.    And  then  tlie  old  'hap  wont  on  to  say : 

"' Boo  our  friend  bero.    Whoever   awsucl uch  ciencc- 

Not  wanting  a  wife  he  straightway  expelled  her.  Ii«;  hi  at  liberty 
to  act  as  ho  pleases.  He  is  our  friend  ,  ho  cured  our  child  ;  his 
enemies  are  our  enemies.' 

"'  Well/  says  I,  'on  my  eyes,  sardnly.  But  look-a-hcro,  am  I 
at  liberty  to  up  stakes  and  put  for  hum  V 

"  The  khan  didn't  like  that,  and  spoke;  lar^-ly  of  friendship,  ■ 
but  would  give  no  decided  answer.  I  then  tried  him  on  another 
tack,  and  announced  to  him  all  sorts  of  misfortunes — the  burning 
of  his  tents,  the  laying  waste  of  his  fields,  and  the  destruction  by 
fire  (of  which  I  was  the  master)  of  everything  that  crossed  my 
path  This  seemed  to  frighten  them,  and  the  khan  yielded  a  re- 
luctant consent  to  my  freedom  ;  but  I  saw  plainly  enough  that  the 
promise  would  he  evaded  in  every  possible  way. 

"  In  the  meantime,  Amina,  my  patient,  who  didn't  at  all  like 
my  being  forced  to  marry  another,  was  overjoyed  when  she  was 
told  of  the  decisive  manner  in  which  the  old  woman  had  been 
ejected.  The  next  night  I  watched  my  opportunity,  stole  to  her 
tent,  and  making  a  signal  she  came  out  and  we  wandered  into  the 
woods.  Soon  we  readied  a  moonlit  eminence,  and  come  to  reso- 
lutions as  to  our  future  proceedings. 

"'  Tell  me  truly/  said  Amina,  'for  my  head  is  bewildered  by 
the  thousand  things  I  hear  in  our  obah  of  you  and  your  actions, 
first  tell  me  what  I  dread  to  hear,  how  many  wives  have  you  in 
your  own  country,  and  how  many  slaves  '.' 

"  '  Don't  you  believe  a  word  of  what  these  poor  ignorant  critters 
say/  said  I.  '  First  and  foremost,  I  haint  got  narra  wife  at  all, 
and,  thank  God,  I'm  no  Mormon,  one  would  be  quite  as  much  as 

1  could  manage.  In  my  country,  if  a  chap  hitches  team  with  two 
gals,  they  clap  him  into  State  prison.' 

"  '  O,  my  soul  1  0,  happiness  !  Yours  is  the  country  for  me!' 
exclaimed  Amina.  '  I  should  poison  any  woman  who  dared  love 
you.  We  arc  Tartars,  and  a  Tartar  maiden  is  taught  to  hate  and 
poison.     But  you  have  said  nothing  about  the  slaves/ 

" '  "We've  got  no  slaves  except  down  South,  so  you  needn't  trou- 
ble your  purty  noddle  about  that,'  says  I,  kissing  her. 

"'  Can  this  be  truel'  exclaimed  Amina,  in  rapture.  'Where 
are  your  virtues,  and  where  our  impurities  !  O,  my  soul,  and 
lord  of  my  heart !  I  will  go  whither  you  go,  for  I  feel  you  ai-c 
true.  You  saved  my  body  from  deatli — you  shall  now  save  my 
soul.  But  tell  me  once  more,  will  you  continue  to  love  me,  or 
loving  me  whilst  I  am  young,  will  you  not  reject  me  when  old, 
leave  me  to  be  poisoned  by  your  women,  or  compel  me  to  many 
one  of  your  men  slaves  V 

"  '  Don't  be  afraid/  said  I.  '  If  I  were  to  be  such  a  rascal  as 
to  do  this,  Uncle  Sam's  laws  would  protect  you  till  the  very  hour 
of  your  death.' 

" '  Cannot  you  then  beat  me,  pluck  my  hair,  and  set  other 
women  to  beat  me  V  asked  Amina. 

'"No,  no,  my  love;  you  will  find  all  things  very  different  in 
my  country.' 

"  '  0,  my  soul !  Yours  is  the  country  for  me.  But  let  me  ask 
one  more  question.  Do  your  women  labor  as  we  do  1  Do  they 
load  and  unload  the  baggage  and  tents  on  a  march?  Do  they 
spin  goat's  hair  when  they  are  at  rest?  Can  they  make  bread 
and  understand  the  qualities  of  butter.' 

"  Our  women  do  nothing  but  eat,  drink,  sleep  and  dress  ;  fact 
is,  we  make  dolls  of  them/  said  I. 

"  '  Can  they  shave  a  camel  V  she  inquired,  eagerly. 

"  '  Don't  fancy  they  ever  tried/  replied  I. 

"  '  They  cannot  ride  like  we  can — in  diat  we  can  beat  them,  I 
am  sure.  Ah,  could  I  but  show  you  how  /  can  ride  !'  She  now 
addressed  me  with  increased  ardor,  and  told  me  all  the  secrets  of 
her  breast.  '  You  cannot  upbraid  me,  I  am  sure/  she  said,  '  if 
impelled  by  the  longings  of  my  heart  I  tell  you  what  perhaps  you 
do  not  know,  that  it  is  a  custom  among  us  Tartars,  when  our  pa- 
rents are  inexorable,  that  we  are  then  at  liberty  to  act  for  our- 
selves. We  take  the  first  opportunity  of  flying  to  the  next  obah, 
the  lover  on  horseback,  the  maiden  behind  him  ;  and  when  that  is 
the  case,  our  parents  must  yield  their  consent.  Why  Should  "we 
not,  0,  my  soul !  do  the  same?' 

'"Let  mo  speak  right  out,  Amina,'  said  I.  CI  will  not  de- 
ceive you.  I  cannot  abide  here  any  longer.  I  must  immediately 
return  to  my  own  country  or  die  in  the  attempt.  If  you  love  me 
you  must  help  me.  This  is  the  first  test  I  require  of  your  affec- 
tion ;  the  next  is,  that  you  do  not  refuse,  my  Cream  of  Tartar,  to 
accompany  me.' 

"  The  poor  girl  scarcely  knew  what  to  say,  but  looked  wildly 
into  my  eyes  as  I  made  this  declaration.  Long  did  we  converse 
upon  this  all-absorbing  subject;  and  at  length  it  was  resolved  that 
Amina,  whose  sway  was  unlimited  through  the  camp,  should 
contrive  to  gain  possession  of  her  uncle  the  chiefs  horse,  whose 
powers  of  speed  and  endurance  of  fatigue  were  greater  than  those 
of  any  other  in  Turkistan,  that  on  a  certain  night  we  should  do- 


ing flight,  direct  oui  next  great 

tun  ir.  wtdii  we  ihould  con 
"  On  the  following  night  Amin  that 

the  ho  ground 

adjacent  to  the  obali  Idle  and  bri- 

equipment,  and  we  were  to  moot,  mount  and 
depart.     I  had  not  waited  long  after  the  appointed  hour  when 
came  gliding  along  beneath  the  trees. 

In  her  bond    lie  carried  a  palm-leaf  basket,  which  the  bung  on 
;tr  uuldle.    In  another  mo  tted  on 

ilcndid  animal,  with  Amina  behind,  wc  or  the 

high  road  on  our  v..i  ■ .,     All  thai  night 

and  during  the  next  day  we  travelled  with  the  utmost  speed;  but 
towards  nighl  sgan  to  foil,  and  I  burst  into  lamenta- 

tion  ,  for  BTCll  enough  I  knew  what  my  fate  would  l/C  should  t&OM 

who  without  doubt  were  in  pursuit  ovcrtal 

"*I)o  nol  despair,'  exclaimed  Amina,  leaping  from  tlie  I 
'I  had  foreseen  and  provided  for  this/ 

"Taking    from    the    palm  leaf  basket  ,  which    had 

been  rloM.-ly  pa'ked  in  it,  Am  ran  to  a  spring,  moistened  them 
with  the  clear  water,  and  placed  them  in  the  mouth  of  the  lircd 
animal.    Instantly  tho  beautiful  creature  began  to  revive  as  if  by 

mflgic,  and  in  half  an  hour  was   apparently  M  fre>h    B 

started. 

"  '  We  Tartars,1  observed  Amina,  '  know  all  the  secrets  oi  the 
wood-.     These  leave    are  from  a  shrub  which  grows  wild 
and  which  i>  called  the   "Life-giver."     I r -  effects   are  equally 
wonderful  on  bamail  beings.     Vou  are  faint  and  hungry,  A 
Jonathan  ;  only  try  it.' 

"She  then  administered  to  mc  some  of  the  leaves  and  took  a 
doso  herself,  and  wonderful  indeed  was  the  effect  produced.  All 
my  weariness  disappeared,  and  the  blood  hounded  through  my 
veins;  it  seemed  as  though  I  bad  taken  a  new  lease  of  life. 

"On  we  careered,  over  desert  sands,  through  forests,  and  Si 
rivers,  and  at  length  entered  the  lofty  gates  of  Meshed  with  exul- 
tation.   But  alas!  almost  the  first  person  we  met  was  the  chiefs 
brother,  who  had  seen  me  while  in  captivity,  and  now  recognized 
both  myself,  Amina,  and  the  khan's  famous  liorsc. 

"  '  Escape,  escape  ;  haste,  for  your  life  ;  heed  not  me  !"  ga 
Amina,  forcing  the  basket  of  leaves  into  my  hands.     '  My  fate  i' 
certain — nothing  can  save  me  !'     And  the  next  moment  she  was 
torn  from  my  arms  and  dragged  screaming  away. 

"  By  a  desperate  effort  I  ran  back  through  the  city  gates,  and 
almost  by  a  miracle  concealed  myself  in  a  horel  belonging  to  a 
mendicant  dervish,  who,  on  my  thrusting  a  piece  of  gold  into  his 
hand,  hurriedly  dressed  me  in  an  old  cloak  and  turban,  and  after 
darkness  had  come  on  guided  me  by  a  circuitous  route  to  a  forest, 
where  he  said  a  caravan  would  be  passing  next  day. 

"  Well,  I  escaped.  What  became  of  poor  Amina  I  never 
heard.  The  leaves  she  gave  me  proved  of  wonderful  efficacy  in 
preserving  my  strength,  and  I  kept  some  of  them  with  the  utmost 
care  until  I  returned  home,  which  I  did  in  nine  months  from  the 
time  of  my  leaving  Meshed  ;  and  now  comes  the  point  of  my  storv. 

"One  day,  as  I  was  strolling  through  one  of  our  American  woods, 
I  happened  to  notice  a  shrub,  the  leaves  of  which  were  exactly  sim- 
ilar in  appearance  to  those  which  Amina  had  given  me  in  Tar- 
tary.  I  tried  them  and  found  they  produced  the  identical  effect 
of  those  of  the  '  Life-giver.'  Of  course  I  kept  the  secret  to  my- 
self. It's  wonderful  what  cures  I  performed.  Now,  thought  I, 
I'll  give  the  world  the  benefit  of  this  amazing  discovery.  So  I 
made  a  few  gross  of  my  '  Rejuvenizing,  Invigorating,  Restorative, 
Life-giving,  Tartar  Balsam,'  got  a  lot  of  testimonials  from  people 
it  had  snatched  from  the  ruthless  grasp  of  the  fell  destroyer,  had 
a  feeble  gentleman  and  lady  drawn  before  they'd  taken  it,  aud 
portraits  of  the  same  in  a  highly  improved  condition  after  thevM 
swallowed  only  a  single  bottle,  and  advertised  it  all  over  the  coun- 
try. Gentlemen,  here's  a  bottle  of  it,  warranted  genuine,  price 
one  dollar.  Aud  I  can  tell  you  that,  instead  of  making  you  sick 
as  some  physic  does,  this  prevents  ailments  altogether,  seeing  that 
though  a  balsam  of  Tartar,  it  is  very  different  thing  from  tartar 
emetic." 


Every  storm  escaped  by  the  prudent  mariner,  adds  to  his  dex- 
terity in  working  his  vessel  amid  tempests  in  future.  This  is 
true  of  the  saint,  all  storms  hasten  him  to,  and  finally  land  him 
safe  in  heaven  at  last.  Meanwhile  all  his  sufferings  are  heavenly 
gifts  and  should  be  sanctified  for  a  cakn. 

A  REVOLUTION 
AHOJO     THE     MAGAZINES. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  pay  three  dollars  to  obtain  a  first  class,  eleeant- 
ly  illustrated  and  carefully  edited  Magazine,  filled  with,  original  reading  of  the 
most  entertaining  character. 

BALLOU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY 

has  opened  the  eyes  of  the  public  to  the  fact,  that  they  can  obtain  a  better 
Magazine  for  one  dollar  a  year  than  they  hare  heretofore  been  charged  three 
dollars  for. 

"TOO   CHEAP!    TOO  CHEAP!!" 

cry  the  old  fogy  publishers.  '•  How  can  a  Magazine,  containing  one  bcndred 
pages  of  original  matter,  and  FORTr  or  fifty  Illustrations  to  each  number,  be 
afforded  for  omb  dollar  a  year,  or  at  ten  cents  by  the  single  number*'' 

VERY    EASILY    DONE! 

Step  into  our  publishing  and  printing-house,  and  observe  our  facilities  for 
doing  business,  and  the  heavy  edition  we  print — nearly  811,000  copies — and 
yon  will  understand  how  it  is  done,  and  that  it.  pays  handsomely. 

^JXJLiMTOiS  racojItifoiUB  W@^*SW,W% 

is  printed  on  the  finest  of  paper,  being  the  CHEAPEST  Magazine  in  the  world, 
and  containing  more  ORIGINAL  MATTER  than  any  other.  Never  meddling  with 
political,  sectional  or  sectarian  questions,  its  aim  is  to  make  home  cheerful 
and  happy.  Just  such  a  work  as  any  father,  brother,  or  friend  would  intro- 
duce to  the  family  circle. 

JUDGE    FOR   YOURSELF. 

\Cr~  Enclose  ONE  dollar  in  a  letter  addressed  as  below,  and  the  Magazine 
will  be  sent  by  return  of  mail,  and  for  a  whole  year, 

No.  22  Winter  Street.  M.  M.  BALLOU,  Boston,  Mass. 
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MAR11VB  VIEW,  NEW  YORK  HARBOR. 

The  One  picture  which  occupies  the  whole  of  the  two  pages  now 
opened  to  the  reader  was  drawn  for  the  Pictorial  by  Mr.  Alfred  Hill, 
who  has  won  so  high  a  reputation  for  his  marine  pictures,  he  having 
visited  New  York  expressly  for  the  purpose.  The  picture  embraces  a 
portion  of  that  magnificent  hay  which  many  travellers  have  ventured  to 
compare  will,  the  Bay  of  Naples.  It  should,  however,  be  judged  by  it- 
self for  it  has  beauties  of  its  own,  and  is  peculiar  in  its  characteristics. 
Viewed  from  its  varied  shores  or  from  the  water  itself  it  presents  a  most 
charming  panorama,  with  an  endless  variety  of  kaleidoscopic  changes. 
The  gallant  vessel  on  the  left  of  our  picture  is  the  noble  steamship 
Adriatic  of  the  Collins  line,  the  vessel  which  has  heen  so  long  in  con- 
struction and  in  fitting,  beeause  the  owners  have  wished  to  bring  her  as 


near  perfection  as  possible,  and  to  send  to  Europe  with  the  latest  im- 
provements, this  specimen  of  American  marine  architecture.  She  is  in- 
vested with  a  peculiar  interest  from  the  fact  that  her  hull  was  designed 
by  the  late  lamented  George  Steers,  who,  though  suddenly  cut  off  in 
the  prime  of  an  existence  that  promised  so  brilliant  a  future,  yet  lived 
long  enough  to  bequeath  to  his  country  her  finest  steam  frigate  (the 
Niagara),  and  her  finest  steam  passenger  ship,  after  having  built  the 
fastest  sailing  yacht  in  the  whole  world.  No  one  who  gazes  upon  ihc 
symmetrical  yet  giant  bulk  of  the  Adriatic,  no  one  who  examines  her 
ponderous  machinery,  her  splendid  interim-  accommodations,  with  the 
requisite  experience  to  form  a  judgment,  can  fail  to  pronounce  her  the 
finest  passenger  ship  afloat.  The  utmost  confidence  is  felt  in  her  speed 
and  strength,  and  we  trust  that  she  will  endure  for  years  a  monument  of 


the  enterprise  and  wealth  of  American  merchants  and  these  a     ^ 
of  American  mechanics.     Her  towering  sides  and  Br"_ce(,|inr„cterifJ 


that  appearance  of  combined  strength  and  elegance  so  r  >  |(1,ii 

. fi : i.:*~,.. Cl.„  ;c  lAi",  fi>«t  ill  length,  *>",',  .nM 


American  marine  architecture.  She  is  365  feet  in.lo"f;j"'  ]0\i  ,.. 
of  beam,  and  79  feet  over  the  guards.  The  depth  ot  i  re  rf  l||e 
and  the  two  engines,  on  the  oscillating  principle,  were  )|UJ  \ 

elty  Works.     The  cylinders  are  101  inches  in  diameter,  ■         l£r. 

..J  .         •       -~   n    ..  rr.1 ,JI.  1 I .    lO     fuel     111    UK'"  1 


""y  Ouneh  cle  P°\'  ,he  ba«ery,  Iiabincnu's  baths,  Whitehall, 

"*  '"rough  ti„.  ft''   ""'■  ""    distinguishable,  while,  moving  gracefully 

I'T-      ''"icniti,™  f    "oet  of  small  vessels  that  lie  off  the  shore,  is  one  of 

St     ]{!''""  spoken i  of"!?  ''         '"  "'  ""'  Fa"  Rivcr  "ncl  Boston  lin0-    Wc 


tin     "w""'       jiinj.iiiuv.i.u'i'  •«•  «■" .      ,  iiiiu1'"     v 

of  stroke  is  1 2  feet.     The  paddle-wheels  are  40  feet  m  °  fK|1„  I  * 
vond   the  Adriatic,  in   our  picture,  is  the   United  Stan        r  -™ 
Wabash,  one  of  the  six  new  steam  frigates  authorize a    .^ 
On  the  other  side,  in  picturesque  contrast  to  the  tr  ' 
lohrtitpd  "black  ball  line,' 


emigrant  ship  ot  the  celebrated   .  black  ball  line,"  p1 
to  the  city  of  which  wo  obtain  a  glimpso  in  the  diBtunc 


'-^ 


\ofte»  BpokS.  nf rj  P"i,K'es  of  the  Fal1  River  and  Boston  line.  Wc 
he  K»M»irc  Staf  A  tW°  steamers>  the  Metropolis,  Captain  Brown. 
KENwa  vesv.  Vnptn,n  Bra.vton.  The  arrival  and  departure  of 
Wetida  nre  tnJ?  a|Wl,-vs  creates  a  sensation,  familiar  as  our  New 
'KvwelldfjJ"  ,,i;r'f;(,tac'Ie  of  splendid  steamers  in  their  wafers, 
\l,!1(|  the  liberal  ,0™mendations  that  have  heen  lavished  upon 

tfiA  vie*  of  th*  2°"Q^  bestowed  on  them  by  the  travelling  pub- 
■^'"aemoriesof  vnont0,yect8  delineated  in  our  picture  revives 

u  stianger  most  forcibly  on  first  visiting  her  shores. 


Whether  he  approaches  by  the  East  Rivor,  and  beholds  the  rapidly  con- 
densing forest  of  masts  intermingled  with  the  various  manufacturing 
establishments,  the  magazines  and  warehouses,  the  shipyard  and  docks, 
where  thousands  of  busy  hands  are  at  work,  or  glides  down  the  lordly 
Hudson,  or  dashes  through  what  Fanny  Kemble  happily  styled  the 
"  rocky  doorway  of  the  Narrows,"  the  scene  is  equally  impressive.  The 
blending'  of  the  works  ot  nature  and  the  works  of  art,  the  tranquil  beau- 
ty of  some  of  the  island  shores,  contrasting  with  the  intense  activity 
which  from  daylight  to  midnight  is  manifested  on  the  waters,  is  singular- 
ly striking  to  a  susceptible  mind.  It  is  when  looking  at  ascene  like  the 
present  that  the  mind,  naturally  reverting  to  the  past,  calls  up  the  pic- 
ture of  what  New  York  was  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago.  Then  a 
stranger  sight  was  seen  in  this  beautiful  bay,  such  a  craft  as  never  before 


furrowed  its  wafers,  nntil  then  only  traversed  by  Indian  canoes,  swimming 
like  swallows,  glided  past  the  green  shores  and  approached  the  island  on 
which  tho  peerless  eitv  now  stands.  The  carious  natives  scanned  the 
white-winged  bark  with  wondering  eyes.  Those  on  hoard  were  of  a  dif- 
ferent complexion  from  the  natives  of  this  country— they  were  pale- 
faces. The  mysterious  vessel  proved  to  he  the  Half-moon,  commanded 
by  a  gallant  and  adventurous  navigator,  Hendrich  Hudson,  who,  after 
having  sailed  up  and  explored  the  river  that  hears  his  name,  returned  to 
Europe.  Hudson  did  not  give  his  own  name  to  the  river,  but  called 
it  Great  River,  or  the  River  of  the  Mountains.  It  was  called  the  North 
River  to  distinguish  it  from  the  South,  or  Delaware  River.  How  mag- 
nificent must  have  heen  the  scenery  at  that  time  when  nature  was  in 
her  awful  wildncss  and  uncultivated'  grandeur! 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
WAITING    AND    HOPING. 

I1Y   WILLIE   K.   TABOR. 

I  mil  growing  weary  waiting,  for  the  coming  of  the  queen 
Who  shall  ait  upon  my  heart's  throne,  in  regality  of  mien ; 
Who  shall  say  sweet  saying  to  mu,  and  soothe  my  soul  to  rest, 
With  her  dear  eyes  flsed  on  mine,  and  her  head  upon  my  breast. 
I  am  growing  weary  waiting,  for  my  spirit's  mystic  eolls, 
With  the  honey  of  affection,  has  been  filled  from  flowing  wells; 
Where  Love  keeps  his  precious  frankincense  and  offerings  of  myrrh: 
And  I  only  wait  her  coming  to  present  them  unto  her! 

There  were  seasons  when  I  fancied  tho  anointed  one  had  come, 

But  my  hopes,  that  went  a-Maying,  in  Avilliou  fixed  our  home ; 

And  when  1,  with  love-shod  sandals,  sought  the  sweet,  enchauted  land, 

I  could  only  find  a  desert,  with  its  weary  waste  of  sand. 

I  havo  read  of  Elim's  palm-trees,  and  its  waters  bright  and  sweet, 

But  to  mo  they  are  a  mirage,  stretching  outward  from  my  feet; 

I  have  heard  of  Persian  roses,  and  of  Dead  Sea  apples,  too, 

And  only  fouud  the  apples  where  I  thought  tho  roses  grew. 

There  wero  angels  in  the  world's  young  days,  and  there  are  angels  still, 

Although  they  only  hover  over  faith's  enchanted  hill ; 

While  I  see  their  white  wings  waving,  as  I  linger  iu  the  vale, 

I  grow  stronger  in  believing  I  her  coming  yet  shall  hail. 

Still  waiting  and  still  hopiDg,  in  the  wilderness  of  doubt, 

For  the  coming  of  the  spies  I've  sent  to  search  Love's  Cauaan  out; 

When  they  briog  me  grapes  of  Eshcol  from  the  milk  aud  honey  land, 

I'll  speed  me,  as  the  lightning  speeds,  and  in  its  glories  stand. 

Then  lapped  iu  Elysiau  pleasures,  with  my  heart's  queen  by  my  side, 

I  will  ask  for  no  Utopia  fairer  than  where  I  abide; 

All  my  moments  and  my  hours  iu  the  groves  of  bliss  will  run, 

As  I  pillow  on  my  heart  her  head— love's  idol  aud  life's  sun. 


[Written  for  Bailout  Pictorial.! 

LOVE   AND   REVENGE. 

BT   MARGARET   VERNE. 

0,  now  I  hated  him— Richard  Vinely— kneeling  by  my  side, 
with  that  sort  of  mocking  triumph  lighting  up  his  deep  eyes,  and 
his  proud,  thin  lips  half  parted  as  if  in  expectation  that  I  would 
say  something  that  he  might  wish  to  check.  And  who  would  not 
have  hated  him  as  I  did  ?    Let  me  tell  you  how  it  was. 

I  had  loved  him  more  than  a  year — loved  him,  God  only  knows 
how  passionately.  Not  more  blindly  or  entirely  does  the  silk-worm 
weave  itself  with  its  own  shroud,  than  I  wrapped  myself  up  in  his 
pleasure,  his  admiration,  his  love.  Not  more  trustingly  turns  the 
fearless  eagle  to  its  mountain  eyrie  than  I,  foolish  and  confiding, 
to  the  bright,  beautiful  castles  of  hope  which  I  had  built  on  the 
rotten  foundation  of  his  faith.  And  yet  (I  never  thought  of  it  till 
that  day,  and  O,  with  what  a  humiliating  weight  the  knowledge 
came  to  me  !)  he  had  never  asked  me  for  my  love ;  never  asked 
me  for  it  openly,  save  by  tender  glances  and  pressures  of  the  hand, 
and  those  thousand  delicate  attentions  which  are  most  precious  to 
the  jealous  eyes  and  ears  of  affection.  But  I  had  not  dreamed 
that  such  a  passion  as  mine  could  be  poured  forth  and  bring  me 
no  return.  I  did  not  even  guess  that  his  apparent  devotion  could 
he  wrongly  understood ;  and  so  I  blindfolded  myself,  and  bewil- 
dered, content,  happy,  rushed  forward  to  despair. 

That  afternoon  we  had  been  sitting  in  the  garden,  talking  to 
each  other,  as  we  had  many  times  before,  of  our  past  lives.  The 
dreamy  music  which  the  wind  made  as  it  stirred  the  trees  above 
Us,  and  the  fresh,  sweet  smell  of  early  flowers  with  which  the 
spring  air  was  loaded,  seemed  just  the  outward  influence  needed 
to  soften  our  hearts  and  draw  them  most  nearly  into  sympathy  ; 
and  when,  in  his  quiet,  manly  way,  he  told  me  the  story  of  his 
life — of  the  father  who  died  before  his  remembrance,  and  the  sweet 
mother  who  had  closed  her  eyes  in  their  eternal  sleep  ere  the  grass 
had  grown  green  twice  over  her  husband's  coffin  ;  of  his  desolate, 
friendless,  struggling  boyhood,  Ehowing  me,  one  by  one,  the  weary 
steps  he  had  climbed  ;  telling  me  so  gratefully  how  my  hands  had 
sown  roses  in  the  steep  way ;  aud  at  the  close,  saying,  with  such 
a  serene  smile,  "  Helen,  I  would  suffer  my  life  over  again  a  mil- 
lion times,  rather  than  give  back  this  day," — my  heart  was  filled  to 
overflowing.  I,  too,  was  an  orphan,  and  knew  better  than  any  one, 
I  thought,  how  cruelly  and  grudgingly  the  world  had  laid  its  hands 
upon  him  as  he  toiled  onward  in  its  service.  How  glad  I  was  that 
I  had  always  been  kind  to  him,  that  I  had  kept  my  heart  free,  un- 
Bullied  and  womanly,  as  the  crowning  gift  of  his  success  and  joy. 

I  wept,  moved  deeply  by  his  eloquence,  and  leaning  towards 
him,  with  a  quick,  impetuous  movement,  drew  his  head  forward 
with  my  hands,  and  pressing  my  lips  to  his  white  forehead,  kissed 
him — not  lightly  and  coqucttishly — but  reverently,  tearfully,  as  I 
might  have  kissed  a  god.  For  a  moment  he  bowed  his  head,  and 
I  could  not  see  his  face ;  but  when  he  looked  up,  its  expression 
startled  me,  the  change  had  been  so  sudden. 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  he,  slowly,  dropping  his  eyes  before  my 
look  of  wondering  inquiry,  "that  I  think  the  woman  who  bestows 
the  tokens  of  her  love  unsought,  lowers  herself  beneath  tho  respect 
of  him  who  becomes  their  recipient  %" 

I  am  sure  I  should  not  have  understood  him,  but  for  the  mean- 
ing, sarcastic  smile  with  which  he  spoke.  I  saw  then,  in  a  mo- 
ment, his  wdiole  power  over  me ;  I  saw  how  he  had  led  mo  on 
cautiously,  artfully,  through  love  to  pity  and  through  pity  to  hu- 
miliation ;  I  saw  that  for  an  ignoble  triumph  over  my  woman's 
pride,  be  had  sacrificed  his  truth,  and  would  sacrifice  my  heart ;  I 
saw  him  degraded  from  an  honest,  loving,  noble  heart,  into  a 
fiend,  and  for  my  life  I  could  not  have  answered,  save  to  strike  or 
curse  him.  He  read  my  feelings  in  my  face,  I  suppose,  for  he 
laughed  ironically.  He  spoke  again,  and  I  was  forced  to  listen. 
"  Helen  Reade,  you  need  not  look  so  fierce,  so  bitter,  so  scorn- 


ful in  your  anger,  thinking  to  deceive  me.  You  love  mo  and  I 
kllOM  il.  You  would  have  waded  with  naked  feel  through  seas  of 
firo,  rather  than  give  mo  up  as  you  are  doing  now.  You  would— 
Wait  till  I  have  done,"  he  continued,  when  I  would  havo  inter- 
rupted-him.  "Do  you  remember  the  time  when  I  went  to  you, 
live  years  ago,  and  offered  you  what  now  would  bo  your  highest 
bliss  to  own  !  Do  you  remember  how  you  laughed  my  words  to 
scorn,  and  scoffed  at  mo  as  a  silly  boy,  who  had  mistaken  himself 
and  you  ?  Ay,  I  was  a  boy  in  years,  Helen  Readc,  but  a  man's 
understanding,  a  man's  experience,  a  man's  passionate  strength 
of  purpose,  had  made  me  old  before  my  time,  and  I  loved  you 
with  as  perfect  a  love  as  ever  grew  up  in  a  human  heart.  I  was 
proud,  nnd  your  indifference,  your  gay,  heartless,  cutting  indiffer- 
ence galled  me,  and  made  disappointment  doubly  bitter.  I  said 
then,  as  I  left  you  with  that  dead  hope  making  discord  in  my 
breast,  that  some  day  your  heart  should  bleed  as  mine  did  then  ; 
that  some  day  /  would  mock  your  anguish  with  contempt  as  hu- 
miliating as  that  you  heaped  on  me.  Has  not  my  hour  of  triumph 
come  t  Havo  I  not  won  you  carefully,  proudly,  as  best  became 
the  worthy  object  I  was  striving  for  ?  And  did  I  not  know  just 
now,  wheu  my  blood  tingled  beneath  tho  pressure  of  your  arm, 
half  shy,  half  confident,  and  felt  the  warmth  of  your  clinging  lips 
upon  my  brow,  that  never  before  had  you  been  so  completely,  so 
unreservedly  mine  ?  0,  Helen,  Helen  !  am  I  not  gloriously 
avenged  now  that  I  can  toss  back  your  heart  as  lightly  as  I  have 
won  it,  and  know  all  the  while  that  you  love  me,  in  spite  of  your- 
self and  your  mighty  pride  ?" 

"  Richard  Vinely,"  I  began,  as  he  ceased  speaking ;  but  the 
torrent  of  fierce  words  that  leaped  up  hotly  for  utterance  choked 
me ;  my  lips  burned  as  though  blistered  by  the  touch  of  flame,  and 
I  was  forced  to  stop  and  steady  my  wild  rage  before  I  could  proceed. 
"  Yes,  I  remember,"  I  said,  at  length,  in  a  hoarse,  angry  whis- 
per, "  the  time  of  which  you  speak ;  although  but  for  your  delicate 
reminding,  I  might  never  have  called  it  to  my  mind  again.  I  was 
a  young,  thoughtless,  ignorant  girl ;  I  did  not  understand  you,  or 
the  nature  of  the  feelings  you  proposed  to  bear  me  ;  I  answered 
you  as  any  other  giddy,  inconsiderate  child  would  have  done ; 
but  God  knows  I  meant  no  harm,  no  contempt,  no  exultation. 
You  have  achieved  a  noble,  a  manly,  a  generous  revenge  ! — you 
have  cherished  the  slight  of  a  heedless  girl,  forgotten  by  her  as 
soon  as  it  was  given,  and  kept  it  rankling  in  your  memory  till  it 
has  grown  strong  enough  to  crush  by  its  rebounding,  a  heart  that 
would  have  shed  its  last  drop  of  blood  to  serve  you.  Love  you  ? — 
yes — so  well  that  I  could  strike  yon  dead  here  at  my  feet,  and 
trample  on  your  lifeless  body  in  very  loathing  of  the  mean  soul  it 
contained  ! — so  well,  that  if  your  false  heart  lay  bare  before  me,  I 
could  snap  the  chords  apart  with  as  little  pity  as  I  would  threads 
of  flax ! — so  well,  that  when  you  die  I  hope  I  may  be  beside  you 
to  show  you  how  fit  you  are  for  heaven ;  to  console  you  by  recall- 
ing the  magnanimous  aims  that  have  inspired  your  life,  and  to 
revive  yon  at  the  last  moment  by  whispering  in  your  ear  of  the  hon- 
orable victory  you  have  achieved  over  a  defenceless,  weak-hearted 
woman  !" 

I  paused,  out  of  breath  with  passion. 

"  Go  on — please  go  on !  Anger  improves  the  style  of  your  beau- 
ty, and  I  am  a  gratified  listener,"  said  my  tormentor,  drily. 

"  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  save  that  I  pray  I  may  never  look 
upon  your  face  again,  unless  the  sight  of  me  becomes  a  torment, 
and  then  I  will  risk  wealth,  life,  ay,  and  my  hope  of  heaven,  for 
the  sake  of  passing  once  more  before  your  eyes  !" 

He  caught  one  of  my  hands  that  was  lying  idly  in  my  lap,  and 
when  I  would  have  snatched  it  from  him,  closed  his  Angers  about 
it  like  a  vice.  The  look  of  bitterness  softened  away  from  his  fea- 
tures, and  one  of  almost  tender  expectation  took  its  place.  I  saw 
in  the  change  only  a  new  revelation  of  hypocrisy,  cunning,  aud 
far-seeing,  treacherous  malignity ;  so  I  waited  for  him  to  speak. 
Is  it  any  wronder  I  hated  him  1 

"  Helen,"  and  the  cutting  sharpness  was  all  gone  from  his  voice, 
"  will  you  marry  me  ?" 

Tho  question  did  not  startle  me  half  as  much  as  it  would  have 
done  an  hour  before  ;  it  was  like  him — strange,  abrupt,  contradic- 
tory.    I  sprang  up  and  spurned  him  with  my  foot. 

"Do  not  tempt  me  further,  Richard  Vinely,  or  even  you,  evil 
as  you  are,  may  shrink  from  the  demon  I  shall  harden  into.  I  am 
not  ashamed  to  own  that  I  have  loved  you,  for  over  the  blackness 
and  corruption  of  your  true  character,  you  have  worn  skilfully  the 
disguise  of  a  pure,  upright  manliness,  and  through  that  only  have 
I  known  you.  Go  away  now  and  boast  of  your  prowess — I  am  will- 
ing. Spread  it  far  and  wide,  that  Helen  Reade — proud,  imperial, 
haughty  Helen  Reade  has  been  humbled  by  your  scorn.  But  say 
not  that  she  wept  before  you;  say  not  that  she  clung  to  you,  or 
pleaded,  or  fainted,  as  gentler  women  might  have  done.  Say  that 
when  she  knew  you  better,  she  spurned  you  as  she  would  a  worm 
that  stung  her ;  say  that  she  took  back  the  love  you  despised  and 
flung  it  to  the  winds,  as  the  only  shame  of  her  life  ;  say  that  she 
defied,  insulted,  cursed  you  to  your  face,  and  called  all  the  augels 
of  darkness  to  her  aid,  so  that  she  might  hato  you — hato  you  en- 
tirely so  long  as  you  and  she  lives ;  say — " 

"  Stop  !  in  Heaven's  name,  stop  !"  he  exclaimed,  interrupting 
me  ;  and  I  knew  by  the  whiteness  of  his  face  and  the  blank,  boni- 
fied look  of  entreaty  which  he  gave  me,  that  my  vehemence 
frightened  him.  -I  was  glad  that  it  was  so,  aud  swept  past  him 
with  a  low,  derisive  laugh. 

"  Wait,  and  hear  me  one  moment,  Helen  !"  he  cried,  springing 
forward  to  detain  me. 

But  I  shook  off  his  touch  as  though  it  had  been  a  serpent's,  and 
walked  proudly  up  the  garden  path.  I  can  but  wonder  now  at  the 
mighty  effort  with  which  I  crushed  hack  my  true  feelings  into 
subjection,  till  my  heart  was  numb  with  the  great  agony  it  would 
not  let  find  a  voice.     I  tried  to  think  of  cvcryti;ing  save  the  in- 


ward fire  that  was  consuming  me  ;  tried  to  think  of  the  rosebushes 
whose  green  branches,  thick  with  buds,  brushed  my  garments  as  I 
went  steadily  past  them  ;  tried  to  think  of  the  lilacs  that  reached 
out  their  heavy  clusters  to  me  like  so  many  puqilo  hands ;  and  all 
the  while  I  felt  that  sharp  anguish  gnawing  into  my  soul. 

I  did  not  go  to  my  room,  for  I  thought  its  quiet  solitude  would 
kill  mo.  I  was  too  miserable  to  weep,  or  pray,  or  think.  I  needed 
excitement,  activity,  amusement.  So  I  went  into  the  large  par- 
lors that  had  been  crowded  with  company  all  the  afternoon ;  I 
sang,  and  jested,  and  played,  scarcely'knowing  and  little  caring 
what  I  did,  yet  dimly  conscious  that  once  the  tall  figure  of  Richard 
Vinely  came  into  the  room,  lingered  a  moment,  as  if  watching 
me,  and  then  disappeared. 

I  do  not  remember  how  that  afternoon  and  ovening  wore  away. 
But  I  know  the  great,  noisy,  brilliant  rooms  were  silent  at  last ; 
the  guests  had  departed,  the  lights  were  extinguished,  and  faint 
with  the  misery  I  bad  kept  in  check  so  long,  I  was  sitting  on  a 
broad,  low  window-seat  at  one  end  of  the  desolated  parlor,  leaning 
out  to  feel  the  cool,  fresh  night-wind  as  it  tossed  the  long,  un- 
bound hair  from  my  fevered  cheeks.  Everything  seemed  like  a 
confused  dream  to  me,  and  when  the  door  at  the  further  extremity 
of  the  apartment  was  opened  softly,  I  felt,  rather  than  saw,  that 
Richard  Vinely  stood  upon  the  threshold. 

"What,  all  empty,  all  dark?"  I  heard  him  say,  and  then  he 
turned  to  go;  but  tho  flutter  of  my  white  dress  must  have  at- 
tracted his  notice,  for  he  stopped  and  came  back  a  few  steps  into 
the  room.  "  Cousin  Amy,"  he  called,  in  a  low  voice ;  "  is  that  you  V 
I  did  not  answer,  but  drew  the  window-curtain  closely  about 
my  face. 

"Don't  bo  trifling,"  ho  said,  impatiently.  " I  have  something 
that  I  wish  to — that  I  must  tell  you."  And  he  came  along,  and 
drew  an  ottoman  to  my  side. 

That  he  should  have  mistaken  me  for  another  person,  even  in 
the  dark,  seemed  strange  to  me  then,  although  I  see  now  how 
easily  in  his  great  agitation  it  could  be.  But  I  was  glad  to  escape 
detection,  for  it  seemed  as  though  I  could  suffer  any  torture  rather 
than  make  myself  known  to  him,  lest  he  should  triumph  over  me 
again  in  my  more  womanly  and  less  defiant  mood.  Besides,  I 
thought  I  would  like  to  hear  him  speak  once  more,  kindly  and 
without  irony,  as  ho  had  been  wont  to  speak  before  that  terrible 
hour  when  he  smote  me  almost  mad  with  his  cruel  words.  So  I 
schooled  myself  for  the  deception  I  was  about  to  practise,  and  told 
him  in  a  whisper,  lest  he  should  recognize  me,  that  I  was  ready  to 
hear  him. 
"  0, 1  am  wretched,  Amy,  so  utterly  wretched !"  he  commenced. 
Fierce  as  was  the  exultation  with  which  I  heard  this  confession, 
there  was  something  so  touching,  and  withal  so  earnest,  in  his 
manner,  that  for  a  moment  I  pitied  more  than  despised  him. 
Since  he  suffered,  I  thought  I  had  a  right  to  partially  forgivo  him 
the  terrible  wrong  he  bad  done  me. 

"  Listen,"  he  continued,  seeing  I  did  not  speak ;  "  let  me  tell 
you  what  an  idiot,  what  a  wretch  I  havo  been.  Yon  know, 
Amy," — I  imagined  his  voice  quivered  a  little—"  what  my  feel- 
ings have  been  towards  Helen  Reade ;  to  you,  and  to  you  only 
have  I  confided  the  love  which  has  been  my  inspiration  for  six 
long  years.  Yrou  know,  too,  that  a  long  time  ago,  when  she  was 
very  young  and  I  was  foolish,  I  offered  myself  to  her  and  was  re- 
jected. Since  then  she  has  learned  to  look  upon  me  in  a  different 
light ;  need  I  say  what  happiness  it  has  given  mo  to  know  it  T 
To-day,  Amy,  when  I  knew  that  a  single  word  of  mine  would 
havo  opened  the  innermost  door  of  her  proud  heart  to  me  and 
made  her  mine  forever,  some  evil  demon  put  it  in  my  heart  to  try 
her  even  as  I  had  been  tried.  I  taunted  her  with  the  very  love  I 
craved  so  madly,  and  told  her  I  had  sought  it  but  for  revenge. 
Fool  that  I  was  so  to  tempt  a  woman's  pride !  Fool  to  think  I 
could  put  her  from  mo  with  affected  contempt,  and  gather  her  all 
the  more  closely  to  my  bosom  ;  to  imagine  I  might  shock,  startle, 
terrify  her,  and  then  soften  her  back  into  forgiveness,  by  the  same 
tenderness  I  had  outraged  !  0,  the  regal  indignation  with  which 
she  scorned  me  and  flung  my  insults  back  into  my  teeth  !  I 
quailed  before  her,  astonished,  ashamed,  baffled ;  I  trembled  at 
the  storm  I  had  invoked.  With  a  rash  hand  I  dared  disturb  the 
sweet  channel  of  her  maidenly  love,  and  it  turned  into  a  river  of 
gall,  wdiose  bitterness  shall  henceforth  be  over  all  my  life.  I  feel 
that  no  explanation,  no  apology,  no  plea  for  forgiveness,  can  be 
powerful  enough  to  counteract  the  great,  unutterable  hatred  with 
which  I  have  inspired  her.  Pity  me,  dear  Amy,  pity  me  !  A 
mad,  unmanly  freak  has  cost  me  the  happiness  of  a  lifetime  !" 

He  paused,  and  I  could  hear  his  proud  form  shaking  with  tho 
strong,  passionate  sobs  of  grief.  It  wa's  well  that  he  was  thus 
agitated,  or  the  loud  beating  of  my  heart  would  have  betrayed  me. 
"  Richard  !"  I  whispered,  softly,  through  my  blinding  tears, 
after  I  had  had  time  to  control  the  rapturous  feeling  that  eame 
nigh  overwhelming  me. 
He  turned  his  head  quickly. 

"  Hark,  Amy  I  Am  I  dreaming — or  did  I  hear  her  call  me  V 
I  put  my  hands  out  to  him,  as  I  had  done  before  that  day,  and 
drawing  his  head  forward  with  the  same  quick,  impetuous  move- 
ment, let  my  lips  cling  once  more  to  his  white  forehead.  Just 
then  the  moon  came  up  over  the  tops  of  the  trees,  and  a  broad 
beam  of  light  dropped  in  at  the  window  like  a  torch  of  silver.  He 
caught  me  by  the  shoulders  and  turned  me  about  till  I  faced  the 
light,  and  I  saw  a  rapid,  intense  happiness  break  over  Iris  features 
as  he  murmured  huskily  :     "  Helen  !" 

"  Do  not  repulse  me  again,  Richard  !"  I  cried,  putting  both  my 
arms  round  about  his  neck,  and  dropping  my  happy,  tearful  face 
upon  his  shoulder.     "  It  would  kill  me  !" 
"Repulse  you,  Helen  V 

It  was  all  he  said,  but  a  whole  heart-full  of  gratitude,  penitence, 
hope  and  tenderness  was  in  tho  words,  and  I  was  content. 
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[XmuUted  Oram  the  twach  for  DaIIod    PL  torlol.] 

T  II  E    BA8CHIC  B-EATERS. 


jtv   asm:  t.   wii.jnnt. 


s. •[  i.t.im  \n  Hi  v,  | in  inj  ono  daj  through  the  treel  of  Caird, 
saw  three  men  ol  iraplo  exterior  seated  al  the  door  of  a  cafe,  and 
sipping  their  in | k  of  Mocha,  By  their  vague  and  dim  glance  (he 
divined  thai  those  men  wore  under  t  J  ■  < -  influence  of  haschich. 
,\n.i  [laving  considered  thora  attentively,  the  boj  saluted  them, 
and  pursued  bis  way.  But,  h  n  ing  gom  a  fi  ■■■  pace  .  he  was  com- 
pelled '"  stop  ;  11  long  file  of  heavily  laden  rauifls  i-j i< mul >i  r«*<(  tho 
street  and  impeded  his  passage.    The  bey  having  nothing  bettor 

t<>  do,  oxami I  the  haschich  caters.   Thoy  wore  three  old  men.    A 

lively  discussion  seemed  to  have  ttrisen  between  them,  they  waved 
iheir  amis,  cried  out  madly, and  mode  up  the  strangest  tocos  in  the 
world.  Only  by  reason  of  distance,  the  bey  could  uol  distinguish 
their  words.  On  hie  retnm  to  his  dwelling,  Soaleimnn,  curious  to 
luam  cho  subject  of  their  diaputo,  sent  hi*  orderly  to  summon  those 
three  originals  to  his  presence. 

"  What  were  you  disputing  ahont,  my  friends,  when  I  passed  hy 
you  !"  asked  lie  of  them. 

"May  Allah  prolong  thy  daya  1"  replied  one  of  the  hascbich- 
eatore,  "  We  wore  disputing  to  whom  the  Balutntion  was  addressed 
which  your  highnoss  made  us  on  passing;  each  of  us  attributed 
the  honor  to  himself*" 

The  bey  laughed  loudly. 

"  1  saluted,"  said  he,  "  him  who  had  committed  the  must  follies 
during  tho  delirium  of  the  haschich." 

•'  I  !   1  !  I !"  exclaimed  tho  three  men,  with  one  voice. 

"  Wait !"  replied  tho  hey  ;  "  let  each  of  you  in  turn  relate  to  me 
one  of  the  tricks  which  haschich  has  played  him,  and  to  him  whoso 
folly  has  been  the  greatest,  tho  honor  of  my  salute  shall  belong. 
])o  you  commence." 

And  the  hey  designated  one  of  tho  three  men. 

"  Know,  my  lord,"  said  the  first,  "  that  a  short  time  since  I  had 
in  my  purse  one  thousand  piastres  which  sufficed  for  my  expenses. 
I  was  contented  with  my  lot.  But  one  day  on  returning  home 
from  a  walk,  I  seated  myself,  bit  oil  a  piece  of  haschich,  took  my 
coffee  and  lighted  my  pipe.  Two  or  three  hours  afterwards,  my 
head  began  to  swim.  I  went  out  again  and  began  to  run  about 
tho  streets.  I  noticed  before  a  cafe  some  men  collected  around  an 
improvisator  who  was  singing  ami  accompanying  himself  on  a 
tamborine.  I  seated  myself  in  the  circle  and  called  for  coffee  ;  I 
lighted  my  pipe  and  began  to  listen.  The  improvisator  described 
a  young  girl  ;  how  beautiful  she  was  !  it  was  impossible  not  to  fall 
in  love  with  her.  I  was  so  enamored  of  her  beauty,  that  when  the 
improvisator  ceased,  I  gave  him  all  the  money  I  had  about  mc. 

"The  next  day,  at  the  same  hour,  with  the  haschich  making  my 
hood  whirl,  I  ran  to  my  cafe,  where  the  improvisator  was  continuing 
his  story  of  the  day  before.  This  time  he  related  how  the  paladins 
and  padishas  disputed  the  possession  of  my  adorable  Haridec,  and 
how  she  disdained  their  love  and  repulsed  their  offers.  I  lost  my 
head  more  and  more,  and  this  time  the  improvisator  obtained  from 
me  double  the  sum  he  bad  previously  received ;  I  gave  him  all  I 
had  in  my  pocket,  to  the  last  chams€. 

"  The  day  after,  I  did  not  quit  my  little  bench  at  tho  cafe.  This 
time  the  improvisator  struck  his  tamborine  with  more  energy,  and 
sang  the  charms  of  the  beautiful  liaridee.  But  immediately  af- 
terwards he  began  to  describe  the  love  of  liaridee  for  a  certain 
worthless  fellow.  What  I  then  experienced  I  have  not  strength 
to  express ;  the  hydra  of  jealousy  devoured  my  heart  and  shed  a 
furious  poison  into  my  veins  ;  I  was  annihilated.  But  I  learned 
that  tho  parents  had  separated  the  lovers  and  plunged  them 
into  a  flood  of  tears.  I  breathed,  and  empted  my  pocket  to  fill 
the  purse  of  the  improvisator. 

"  Thus  passed  several  days  in  succession ;  the  flames  of  love 
and  the  thorns  of  jealousy  tormented  mc  incessantly.  The  has- 
chich performed  its  part,  and  carried  me  alternately  from  fire  to 
ice,  from  heaven  to  hell.  My  fortune  melted  away,  and  I  soon 
parted  with  my  last  chains?.  But  I  thought  neither  of  money  nor 
of  food  ;  love  for  liaridee  alone  made  me  live  or  die. 

"In  this  manner,  with  pocket  and  stomach  empty,  I  repaired 
one  day  to  the  cafe,  after  having  taken  sonic  paras  of  haschich.  I 
listened.  Tho  voice  of  tho  improvisator  trembled ;  in  fact  he  wept, 
and  grief  was  painted  on  bis  features. 

'•  ■  What  has  happened  V  asked  I,  as  I  approached  him. 

"  '  Poor  Haridec  !'  he  replied. 

"  '  What  is  it  1 — what  has  happend  V  exclaimed  I. 

"  '  She  is  dead  !'  murmured  he. 

"I  sighed,  I  rent  my  garments  and  fled  I  know  not  where. 
When  the  first  transports  of  my  despair  were  calmed,  the  haschich 
caused  to  pass  before  my  eyes  the  funeral  of  liaridee ;  the  lamen- 
tations of  the  mourners  resounded  in  my  ears.  I  ran  like  a  mad- 
man from  street  to  street;  at  my  heels  ran  the  crowd  with  the 
coffin  of  liaridee.  At  last,  exhausted,  crushed,  I  fell  deprived  of 
sensation.  On  returning  to  my  senses,  I  found  myself  on  the 
threshold  of  my  house.  I  arose  and  attempted  to  recall  past 
events.  When  they  had  awoke  in  my  memory,  my  arms  dropped 
with  surprise.  My  purse  was  empty,  my  heart  broken,  and  my 
blood  was  flowing  over  my  face  ;  for  in  my  fall  I  had  cut  my 
head.  After  having  remained  in  the  house  a  whole  day,  I  took  a 
little  piece  of  haschich  and  repaired  to  the  neighboring  cafe,  where 
my  friend  the  keeper  of  it  poured  me  out  a  cup  of  coffee  and  gave 
mc  a  pipe.  It  was  there  I  encountered  my  two  friends,  and  ob- 
tained from  your  highness  a  glance  and  a  gracious  salute." 

"This  story  is  not  had,"  said  Souleiman  Bey;  "nevertheless  do 
not  be  in  baste  to  attribute  to  yourself  the  honor  of  my  salutation  ; 
let  us  first  hear  what  the  others  have  to  say." 

"Know,  your  highness,"  said  the  second,  "  that  I  was  formerly 


a  rich  and  re  pected  merchant,  with  a  pretty  wife  and  live  children. 

Mj  lii'    ■■ .'    lil      l  cleat  ,  tranquil  and  perfumed. 

But  the  tuu  etifcti  has  rained  tin-  edifice  i 

thrown  it.    Ow      i        >    1 1  had  n   little  of  this  fatal 

poison,  I  was  reposing,  afb 

i  fr< ■    d        dlo     of  o  ■■  i  inhaling  an 

odoriferou    whiff  of  the  abourich.    My  wife  wa    al  work 
mo;  my  children  wore  pluyinj    and  filling  the  room  with  l 
shrill  cries. 

••At  last,  my  bead  being  filled  with  tho  fumes  of  the  ha  i 
dreams  thronged  upon  mc  and   my  imagination   became  active. 
The  noise  of  my  children  became  insupportable  to  mi  j  I  ordered 
them  several  timce  to  be  silent,  but  they  did  nol   a  idei  I  ind  me. 
Then  I  lost  pati  no       eizing  mj  cane,  I   itruoli   il  angrily  ■ 
floor,  ordering  them  to  bo  quiet;  bul  in.  thi  mid  tol  thi    pa    ion,] 

stopped  short.    The  floor  of  raj  apart t  had  given  a  cai   i 

sound,  us  if  an  empty  space  existed  beneath  it.  The  ba  chicli 
suggested  t"  me  the  idea  thai  there  might  be  a  treasure  com  i 
there.  '  Hum/  said  I  to  myself) '  I  must  not  bo  bo  impatient!  If 
I  seize  this  treasure  before  the  eyes  of  my  wife,  she  will  become 
insane,  and  will  proclaim  it  in  tho  ears  of  her  neighborhood  ;  what 
good  will  result  from  it?  But  how  shall  I  rid  myself  of  her  ? 
Bah  !  what  is  the  use  of  deliberating  V  Thereupon  I  sprang  from 
my  sent. 

"  '  Woman  !'  exclaimed  I.     'In  'chi  tellaha  bi  ('  telliateJ'* 

My  wife  became  pale  as  death.  She  threw  aside  her  work  and 
an  ise. 

"'What  is  the  matter,  dear  husband?  What  has  happened? 
In  what  have  I  been  guilty  ?' 

"'Not  a  word  !  And  prepare  immediately  to  quit  the  house 
with  your  children  !' 

"  'But  pray,  my  bird  and  master,  when  and  how  have  I  given 
you  a  subject  of  dissatisfaction  1  Wo  have  lived  together  twelvo 
years  peacefully  and  in  perfect  harmony ;  and  we  have  manifested 
only  tenderness  for  each  other.     Tell  me — ' 

"  '  Enough — enough  of  explanations  !  Here  arc  a  thousand 
grouches.  Take  from  your  chamber  and  wardrobe  whatever  you 
need,  all  that  belongs  to  you,  and  return  to  the  house  of  your 
father.' 

"She  collected  her  clothing,  uttering  cries  and  sobs,  took  her 
children  and  left. 

"  'Ah  !'  exclaimed  I,  with  satisfaction  ;  '  here  I  am  alone  V 
'Silence,  Abou  Kalife/  whispered  the  haschich;  'do  not  be  in  a 
hurry.  Suppose  you  do  discover  this  treasure — who  shall  say 
that  after  having  drank  a  glass  of  amberie,  or  in  an  assembly  of 
hasehich-caters,  you  will  not  relate  your  discovery  to  everybody  1 
Try  yourself  previously  by  some  good  test  and  learn  whether  your 
tongue  will  have  strength  to  remain  tied  and  not  say  too  much.1 
Faithful  to  the  voice  of  my  inward  guide,  I  arose,  drew  from  my 
coffer  five  hundred  grouches,  and  repaired  to  the  executioner. 

"  '  Take,'  said  I,  '  these  five  hundred  grouches,  and  give  me  on 
the  soles  of  my  feet  fitfe  hundred  blows  with  the  sinews  of  the  hip- 
popotamus, and,  during  the  infliction,  ask  me,  "Hast  thou  seen 
nothing  ?  Hast  thou  found  nothing  ?  Hast  thou  discovered 
nothing  I"  ' 

"  The  executioner  seemed  singularly  surprised  at  my  demand, 
and  refused  to  gratify  it;  but  those  around  him  remarked  that  my 
body  was  my  own,  and  I  was  free  to  dispose  of  it  as  it  suited  me. 
'Take  his  money/  said  they,  'and  give  him  the  bastinado  to  his 
heart's  content.' 

"The  executioner,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  gave  the  signal. 
I  was  ordered  to  lie  down,  my  feet  were  tied,  and  the  sinew  of  the 
hippopotamus  whistled  and  rebounded  on  the  soles  of  my  feet. 
Meanwhile  at  each  blow  the  question  was  asked,  '  Hast  thou  seen 
nothing  1  Hast  thou  found  nothing  ?  Hast  thou  discovered  noth- 
ing1?' This  alternative  chorus  was  prolonged  to  the  last  blow  of 
the  whip.  Exhausted,  I  attempted  to  recover  my  feet,  but  I  fell 
with  pain.  Dragging  myself  therefore  on  my  knees  to  the  spot 
where  my  mule  stood,  I  climbed  upon  his  back  and  regained  my 
home. 

"  Reconciled  after  a  few  days  of  repose,  I  resolved  to  proceed 
to  the  search  of  my  treasure.  But  the  haschich,  to  which  I  had 
not  forgotten  to  pay  my  usual  court,  arrested  me  in  my  design. 
'  0,  Abou  Kalife!'  it  murmured  in  my  ear;  'you  are  not  yet  suf- 
ficiently tried.  May  you  not  still  be  capable  of  revealing  your 
secret?  Try  yourself  once  more,  my  dear.'  There  was  nothing 
to  be  done — this  inspiration  was  all-powerful.  I  drew  from  my 
casket  a  thousand  grouches  more,  and  repaired  to  the  janizary -aga. 

"  '  Take  this  money,'  said  I  to  him,  '  and  give  me  a  thousand 
blows  with  a  stick,  asking,  "  Hast  thou  seen  nothing  ?  Hast  thou 
found  nothing  ?     Hast  thou  discovered  nothing  V  ' 

"  The  janizary-aga  aid  not  wait  to  be  urged  ;  and,  having 
pocketed  the  money,  conscientiously  administered  the  number  ot 
blows  I  had  demanded.  At  the  end  of  this  trial,  my  soul  had  al- 
most left  my  body,  and  I  could  no  longer  stand ;  I  was  obliged  to 
be  carried  to  my  mule,  and  I  remained  several  days  without  being 
able  to  use  my  feet. 

"  When  I  had  a  little  recovered,  I  recalled  all  the  details  of  the 
singular  adventure  to  which  I  owed  the  lively  pain  I  felt  through- 
out my  whole  body ;  and  the  more  deeply  I  reflected,  the  more 
vividly  were  painted  to  my  eyes  the  fatal  consequences  which  may 
result  from  too  great  confidence  in  the  visions  of  haschich.  I 
cursed  the  odious  suggestions  which  had  sprung  from  the  vapors 
of  this  drug  ;  I  inwardly  promised  to  correct  myself,  and  repair,  as 
much  as  possible,  my  injustice  towards  my  wife. 

"But  at  the  moment  this  praiseworthy  resolution  blossomed  in 
my  brain  like  an  odoriferous  flower,  my  hand  sought  instinctively 
beneath  my  pillow,  a  leaden  box,  drew  from  it  a  white  parcel  and 

♦■'Thou  art  separated  from  mo  by  n  triple  divorce.1'  This  is  tho  legal 
formula  of  divorca  among  the  Mussulmans. 


put  it  in  my  month,  u  if  in  defiance  of  my  will.    In  fact, "while 
;  a  definitive  rupture  with  the  perfidious  hemp* 
me  like  a  robU-r,  imposed 
•  il  me,  and  overturn-  d  all  my  good  revolution 
found  my  elf,  almost  without  willing  it,  in  the  power  of  the  bas- 
■  Eh,  Aboo   i.     .  m  pre- 

caution*; ii  If  to  work.    Rise)  do  not  suffer 

the  favorable  tnomi  for  yon  will  repent  of  it.' 

"Thni  ipoko  the  haschich  within  me.     What  could  I  do1    I 
>i  to  n  entirely,     J  obeyed  it  without  rfr-frf tiuft ;  left  my 
tfa  a  frightful  pain  in  my  back  and  rides  ;  dragged  myself 
to  the  mysterious  floor;  and  with  a  violent  palpi  heart 

and  my  brain  bewildered,  iifaous 

I    ented  myself  on  the  edge  of  tho  apertu 

r  the  interior.     Leaning  with  both  hand-  over 
the  side  lie,  I    dared    not    look  within.      Meanwhile  tho 

haschich  urged  me  on  and   eemed  to  weigh  down  my  shoulder*. 

My  ban  tgOfand    I   fell — into  a  drain.     At  the  expira- 

tion of  a  minute,  I  felt  mj  elf  uffbcafalng  j  I  swooned,  1  lost  con- 

scioufincHH  ;  the  filthy  Liquid  readied  to  my  chin.  My  hair  stood 
up  ;  I  attempted  to  cry  out — I  could  not ;  all  the  strings  of  my 
roice  were  broken. 

"  While,  yielding  to  the  fatal  influence  of  the  haschich,  I  had 
approached  the  edge  of  the  pre*  ipicc  where  I  was  now  straggling, 
my  inconsolable  wife  was  supplicating  her  father  to  permit  her  to 
inquire  about  mc. 

"  '  I  know,'  said  she,  Jobbing, '  that  my  husband  ha 
with  a  lit  of  derangement  ;   I  am   persuaded  all  this  evil  proceeds 
from  haschich.    Doubtless  lie  will  repent  hie  conduct  towards  me, 
because  i  have  nothing  to  reproach  myself  with.     I  will  go,  then, 
and  BBC  what  DOS  happened  to  him.' 

"  '  Go,  my  child,  I  will  not  prevent  you,'  said  her  father. 

"  She  set  out,  she  knocked  at  my  door,  but  no  one  replied  to 
her.  She  asked  of  tho  neighbors — '  Ii  Abou  Kalife  in  the  house?' 
Thoy  replied  that  I  had  not  been  seen  to  go  out  .for  a  week.  Upon 
that,  she  caused  the  door  to  be  forced,  and,  accompanied  by  a 
troop  of  neighbors,  sought  nie  for  a  long  time  in  vain.  At  last 
she  found  me,  half  dead.  When  I  had  been  taken  out,  purified 
and  dressed  in  clean  clothes,  I  left  the  house  to  take  the  air.  The 
haschich  soon  resumed  its  empire  over  me  and  conducted  me  to 
the  cafe,  where  your  highness  deigned  to  honor  mc  with  a  salute." 

"  One  instant !"  exclaimed  the  bey,  who  was  holding  bis  Fides 
with  laughter;  "your  adventure  is  excellent  also;  but  before  ad- 
judging to  you  the  honor  of  our  salute,  we  wish  to  know  what 
your  other  companion  has  to  relate." 

"  Sovereign  master,"  said  the  third  haschich -cater,  "  it  is  not 
more  than  a  week  since  I  was  happy,  and  so  well  satisfied  with 
my  lot  that  indeed  I  would  not  have  exchanged  it  for  yours  ;  a 
house  full  of  all  sorts  of  goods,  money  in  plenty,  and  for  a  wife, 
my  cousin,  a  miracle  of  beauty.  One  day,  this  charming  woman 
came  home  from  the  bath  looking  so  neat,  so  fresh,  so  rosy,  that 
my  head,  already  disordered  by  the  haschich  which  I  had  taken 
au  hour  and  a  half  before,  was  completely  turned.  Xlre  thought 
occurred  to  me  that  I  would  divorce  myself  immediately  in  order 
that  I  might  contract  a  new  marriage  with  this  beautiful  woman. 
No  sooner  said  than  done ;  I  pronounced  the  necessary  sentence — 
'In  'chi  teilaka  bi  t'  telfiate!'  and  the  next  day  I  tied  the  knot  anew. 
The  wedding  feast  terminated,  I  conducted  my  relatives  and  guests 
to  the  door,  which  in  my  absence  of  mind,  I  had  forgot  to  shut. 

"  '  Dear  cousin,  shut  the  street  door/  said  my  wife,  when  we 
were  alone. 

"  '  It  would  be  strange/  said  I, '  if  I,  a  newly  married  man,  clad 
in  silk,  with  a  shawl  and  a  poniard  enriched  with  diamonds,  should 
go  to  shut  the  door !  My  dear,  you  have  lost  your  senses  !  Shut 
it  yourself!" 

"  '  Matallach  !'  exclaimed  she ;  '  shall  I,  young,  dressed  in  satin, 
with  laces  and  jewels,  go  to  shut  an  outer  door  ?  It  is  not  I,  hut 
you,  who  have  lost  your  senses.  Let  us  make  an  agreement,  if  you 
will/  continued  she  ;  '  the  one  who  speaks  first  shall  shut  the  door." 

"  'Agreed/  replied  I. 

"And  I  was  silent.  She  was  silent  also,  and  we  sat  down  as  we 
were,  in  our  festival  attire,  on  little  benches  opposite  each  other, 
awaiting  the  first  word. 

"We  remained  thus  an  horn* — two  hours.  But  meanwhile, 
robbers  passed  by  the  house,  saw  the  door  open,  entered  and  be- 
gan to  take  all  that  came  under  their  hands.  "We  plainly  heard 
some  one  walking  about  the  house,  but  we  did  not  speak.  Tho 
robbers  came  to  our  very  room,  saw  us  seated  immovable  and  in- 
different to  all  they  did.  They  therefore  continued  to  pile  up  the 
furniture,  collect  the  valuable  articles  and  take  up  even  the  carpets 
beneath  our  feet ;  then  they  laid  hands  ou  us  and  took  from  us 
whatever  seemed  to  them  worth  taking.  With  the  fear  of  losing 
our  wager,  we  said  not  a  word. 

"  Having  cleared  the  house,  the  robbers  retired  peaceably  and 
went  where  they  pleased  ;  but  we  remained  on  our  seats,  looking 
at  each  other  in  silence.  Towards  morning,  came  a  police-officer 
who  was  making  his  rounds.  Perceiving  our  door  open,  he  en- 
tered. After  having  examined  all  the  chambers  without  finding 
any  one,  he  entered  the  apartment  where  we  were  seated,  and  de- 
manded what  that  signified  :  My  wife  and  I  took  good  care  not 
to  reply.  The  officer  grew  angry,  and  ordered  our  heads  to  he  cut 
off.  The  executioner  was  already  raising  his  sword  over  me,  when 
my  wife  exclaimed  :  "  '  Sir,  it  is  my  husband  ! — spare  him  !' 

"  '  O  1*  I  cried,  clasping  my  hands,  '  it  is  you  who  have  lost ! 
Go  shut  the  door !' 

"And  then  we  explained  to  the  police-officer  what  had  passed. 
He  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  left  us  ;  but  in  what  a  situation  ! 
I  went  sadly  to  the  cafe,  where  you  honored  me  with  a  salute." 

"  I  confess — "  said  the  bey,  ready  to  die  with  laughter,  "yes,  it 
is  you  who  have  deserved  my  homage;  it  belongs  to  you." 
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THE  KING  OF  BAVARIA. 

Maximilian  II.,  king  of  Bavaria, 

whose  portrait  is  published  on  this 
pngo,  has  lately  been  tho  theme  of 
many  newspaper  articles  in  Europe 
and  this  country,  apropos  to  a  recent 
visit  to  his  majesty,  Napoleon  III., 
by  whom  ho  was  received  in  a  style 
of  truly  imperial  magnificence.  It 
is  well  to  keep  these  European 
celebrities  in  view,  as  they  often 
turn  up  on  the  great  political  chess- 
board of  the  old  world,  sometimes 
victorious,  and  sometimes  check- 
mated, and  frequently  involved  m 
the  intricacies  of  a  deep  and  in- 
teresting game.  Maximilian  II.  is 
the  sixty-fourth  king  of  Bavaria, 
and  is  also  Duke  of  Bavaria,  Fran- 
conia  and  Suabia,  and  proprietor 
of  a  regiment  of  Austrian  cuiras- 
siers and  of  a  regiment  of  Prussian 
huzzars.  He  was  born  in  1811, 
and  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  his 
father  in  1848,  his  father  having  ab- 
dicated in  his  favor  in  that  year.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  this  was 
the  abdication  which  made  Lola 
Montez  famous.  Herodias  danced 
off  the  head  of  a  Jewish  prophet ; 
Lola  danced  the  first  gentleman  of 
Bavaria  off  his  throne.  His  son, 
Maximilian,  also  succeeded  to  an 
insurrection  ;  which  was  only  ex- 
tinguished by  the  exercise  of  rigor- 
ous measures,  and  the  inauguration 
of  an  actual  campaign.  He  is  said 
to  be  a  man  of  intellect  and  learn- 
ing, and  happy  in  the  possession  of 
a  liberal  mind  ;  in  instance  of  which 
it  is  advanced,  that  while  he  is  the 
sovereign  of  a  strictly  Catholic 
country,  the  chief  minister  of  his 
cabinet  is  a  Protestant.  His  majes- 
ty is  married  to  Frcderica-Franees- 
Augusta-Mary-Hedwige,  daughter 
of  the  reigning  king  of  Prussia;  and 
the  emperor  of  Austria  having  mar- 
ried a  princess  of  his  house,  the  king 
of  Bavaria  is  thus  intimately  related 
to  the  royal  families  of  Prussia,  Rus- 
sia and  Austria.  His  majesty's  own 
marriage  took  place  in  October, 
1842,  and  has  resulted  m  the  birth 
of  two  boys — Prince  Otho-Freder- 
ick- William,  born  in  August,  1845, 
and  Prince  Otho-William-Leupt- 
Adalbert-Walden,  born  in  the  same 
month  of  1848.  It  was  in  last  May 
that  he  paid  his  famous  visit  to 
France,  arriving  at  Lyons  the  day 
after  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine 
of  Russia  had  taken  his  leave.  His 
arrival  in  Paris  was  the  occasion  of 
the  renewal  of  those  Bplen^Y^jeSi1' ' 
-^-so-d^,  to  rtiu-^^oV  the  peo- 
ple of  that  gay  city. 


THE   KING    OF   BAVARIA. 


BOSTON  CHURCH, 

LINCOLNSHIRE,  ENGLAND. 

The  picture  below  will  no  doubt 
prove  highly  interesting  to  ourread- 
ers.  It  is  a  view  of  the  venerable 
church  of  which  Rev.  John  Cotton 
was  vicar  from  1612  to  1633.  In 
the  latter  year  he  resigned  his  liv- 
ing, because  he  dissented  from  the 
discipline  of  the  church,  and  re- 
moved to  the  colony  of  New  Eng- 
land, where  he  was  very  instrumen- 
tal in  establishing  the  town,  now 
city  of  Boston,  and  where  he  died, 
universally  respected,  in  December, 
1652.  Boston  in  Massachusetts, 
was  so  called  in  compliment  to  Mr. 
Cotton,  and  many  of  the  earlier 
settlers  in  New  England  emigrated 
from  Lincolnshire,  and  particularly 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Boston. 
It  had  long  been  a  cause  of  surprise 
to  many  of  the  citizens  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  especially  of  Massachu- 
setts, that  no  memorial  of  Mr.  Cot- 
ton was  to  be  found  in  the  church  ; 
and  several  Americans  expressed  a 
desire  to  contribute  towards  the 
erection  of  one.  It  was  suggested 
in  1854,  that  the  chapel  i:ow  re- 
stored and  re-opened,  would  be  a 
very  desirable  locality  in  which  to 
place  a  memorial  of  Mr.  Cotton ; 
and  a  correspondence  was  opened 
with  an  eminent  citizen  of  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  on  the  subject,  which 
resulted  in  a  very  liberal  and  ample 
subscription  to  carry  out  the  desired 
object.  The  work  of  reparation  was 
commenced  in  August,l  856,  and  the 
chapel  thus  restored  is  about  40  feet 
long  by  18  broad.  It  was  in  a  state 
of  utter  d  ilapittation .  So  great  was 
the  work  of  reparation,  that  probably 
the  old  chapel  might  have  been 
built  at  less  cost  than  has  been  re- 
quired for  its  restoration.  The 
eastern  arch  contains  a  beautiful 
brass  tablet  of  large  size,  bearing, 
from  the  classical  pen  of  the  Hon. 
Edward  Everett,  an  inscription  in 
memory  of  Rev.  John  Cotton. 
It  is  (what  it  was  sure  to  be,  eman- 
ating from  such  a  source)  a  speci- 
men of  very  elegant  and  pure  Lat- 
inity.  The  tablet  and  its  beautifully 
carved  surroundings  of  Caen  stone, 
measure  five  feet  nine  inches  in 
length,  and  two  feet  nine  inches  in 
width.  The  chapel  has  been  re- 
paired, and  the  mempiial  erected, 
with  funds  received  from  our  city 
and  its  immediate  neighborhood, 
amounting  to  over  $3000.  At  the 
public  services  speeches  were  made 
hy  Mr.  Dallas,  Hon.  John  P.  Bige- 
low,  Mr.  Henry  Parker,  and  others. 


THE   COTTON    CHAPEL,  BOSTON,  ENGLAND, CHURCH  RESTORET. 
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MATUKIN  M.  BALLOU,  Editor  and  Piioi'iuktor. 

FRANCIS  A.  DURIVAOH,  Amsijitant  EmTOB. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

G.  0.— In  tun  16th  century,  straw  wan  uned  to  sleep  on  in  the  royal  clmmlicni 
of  tlio  English  pnlncoH. 

B,  S.— Th"  RunOUl  remetery  of  Pen-  In  Chnlxo,  near  Purls,  wnn  (minded  about 
thn  beginning  of  'in    century.     It  wan  named  nftcr  n  JcmuII  prk-wt. 

I,H(jniHi:n  -  Tin-  tin  Hi  inn  I  (tn^  of  England  minds  I  h  ol  tin-  ctoiwch  of  St.  Andrew, 

tit.  (leorgo,  and  SI.  Patrick,  United. 
M.  M.~ The.  papal   ii.im  v, n.'i  formerly  a> round  high  rap,     Afterward!  It  wiut 

eneompiLSBcd  with  a  single  crown ;  then,  a  second  and  third  wow  added, 
A.  P. — The  word  jmtlartium  (Mgnlfvlng  ild'ence,  mfnij  )  in  derived  from  Mm 

■  ■■mIii  i.-- ■  1 1 ■  i » ■  .-  Pal  In    or  Mn  .  i  ■, .i      in  ancient  Troy,  (In-  statue  of  the 

Sodduu  repntseD(«d  Iht  sitting  with  a  pike  In  her  right  hand,  and  In  ha 
>ft  a  distal!  find  spimlln;  nnd  on  the  preservation  of  Mile  statue  Urn  nafety 
ofTroy  wan  •upponed  to  depend.  lichee  the  nlgnlflcntlon  of  the  termpaUo- 
rftrmr,  i.:.  applied  to  something  affording  elTertuul  dcl'enre,  protection  and 
safety. 

C.  8. — The  PorlUKUOc  navigator,  Magi-Man,  or  Mngnllineii,  first,  passed 
through  the  ntralts  which  bear  Inn  name,  in  1M9,  with  a  tleet  fitted  out  by 
Charles  V. 

Mis*  M.  <!.— It  will  be  sunlrient  to  send  your  curd. 

(J.  S.  C,  W«ptchonUr,  N.  X.— Qeno»]  Jackson  bnd  in  all  6000  troopj  for  tlm 
,1,-rcnee,  while  the  total  number  which  the  British  landed  in  December,  m 
(5,000.  Hritish  loss,  700  killed,  1400  wounded;  American  Iobb,  6 kUIcd,  7 
woutlded, 

Mm.  O.  H.— A  wife  and  mother  should  never  think  her  home  ft  narrow  sphere 
of  usefulness.  Although  her  influence  begins  there,  who  can  say  whore  it 
may  end? 

C-  C. — About  thirty  thousand  criminals  annually  puss  through  the  Iiondon 
i  ■  i  r  ■ i  and  pett  I  ten  tin  rles. 

Tourist.—  The  Given  Vault  Is  part  of  one  of  the  wings  of  the  palace  at  Bren- 
dan.    It  ron.ti.-i.-i  of  eight  chmiiherf,  or  vaults,  opening  Into  each  other,  and 

filled  with  the  richest  collection  of  art-treasures,  of  the  most  varied  kind. 
One  of  the  most  eonspii-iioiis  of  these  Is  a  piece  consisting  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  different  figures  In  enamelled  gold.     Tills  work  Is  said  to  have 

occupied  the  artist,  and  bis  family,  and  fourteen  assistants)  (be  right  years. 

Autist. — The  expenses  of  living  are  not  high  at  Uneecldnrf,  we  have  been  told; 
and  tho  school  Is  a  good  one,  in  many  respecta.  We  have  no  friend  there 
to  whom  we  COUld  write, 

K>  \ -.. — The  Inhhaun  is  a  cweet-ccentcd  resin,  used  in  India  to  burn  in  the 

gold  and  silver  censers  In  religious  ceremonies,  it  is  supposed,  by  some,  to 
he  the  frank i licence  so  frequently  mentioned  In  the  Bible 

SlMliiTUAUST.— Tho  superstition  attached  to  the  beautiful  lake  of  Traun,  in  Ger- 
many, consists  in  the  belief  that  it  must  liuve  one  human  victim  annually. 

pTtmKM-. — Versailles  was  in  it«  highest  glory  during  the  reigns  of  the  last 
three  monarch*,  previous  to  tho  revolution  in  17SU.  On  the  morning  of  tho 
first  convocation  of  the  States  Ueiienil.  all  the  princes  "f  the  blood  being 
asscuihlcd  around  the  king,  there  were  in  the  courtyard  thirty-six  car- 
nages, each  with  eight  horses  attached. 

Louis  M- — There  ore  nearly  four  hundred  sorts  of  the  enrnation. 

Scholar. — Let  tho  "'Faust ''bo  lost  of  nil  in  your  course;  tho  language  Is 
difficult,  and  the  meaning,  in  parts,  is  Incomprehensible  even  to  Germans. 

L.  L.— The  Bristol  diamond  is  a  small  crystal  of  quartz  found  .near  Bristol, 
from  which  the  name  hns  beeu  given. 


Tkavkl  to  New  York. — The  tiilc  of  travel  to  New  York 
seems  to  increase  instead  of  diminishing,  and  n  favorite  route  is 
that  via  Full  Rivor.  The  two  boats  which  perform  tho  service 
on  this  line,  the  Metropolis,  Oiptniu  Brown,  and  tho  Empire 
.State,  Captuin  Brayton,  are  truly  imignuKceni  steamers.  One  of 
thorn  is  delineated  in  the  largo  marine  picture  in  the  present  num- 
ber, to  which  we  would  call  the  particular  attention  of  our  readers. 


"  Tub  Kino's  Talisman  :  or,  The  Young  f.ion  of  Mount  Hot." 
—We  have  just  issued  this  far  famed  Fasten,  romance,  from  the 
pen  of  Sylvanos  Conn,  Jr.,  in  bound  form,  splendidly  illus- 
trated with  large  original  drawings.  It  is  generally  conceded  to  be 
the  best  novelette  ever  produced  by  the  author.  We  will  send  it, 
post  jHiid,  to  any  part  of  the  country,  on  the  receipt  of  twenty 
cents.    Enclose  the  money,  and  receive  it  by  return  of  mail. 


SPLINTERS. 


....  Mr.  Charles  Phillips,  the  eminent  London  barrister,  has 
declared  himself  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty. 

....    Charles  Keade's  brief  and  clever  novel,  "  White  Lies," 
Part  I.,  is  published  by  Messrs.  Tieknor  &  Fiolds  of  this  city. 

It  is  in  contemplation  to  form  a  National  Jockey  Club  at 

Washington,  D.  C.     A  number  of  subscribers  are  already  down. 
....   The  graceful  and  healthy  exercise  of  equestrianism  was 
never  more  popular  at  Newport  than  during  the  present  season. 

The  price  of  sugar,  lately  so  enormously  high,  has  recent- 
ly submitted  to  a  very  considerable  decline. 

....  A  new  comet  has  already  been  discovered,  it  is  said,  from 
the  unfinished  Dudley  Observatory  at  Albany. 

An  inexhaustible  supply  of  borax  has  been  found  in  Clear 

Lnke,  Napu  county,  California. 

....   Tho  rumor  that  French  troops  are  to  be  sent  to  China  is 
entirely  without  foundation. 

The  sending  out  of  some  French  and  English  vessels  of 

war  to  Tunis  is  spoken  of. 

....   The  Italian  plot   to  assassinate  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
was  concocted  in  London  without  a  doubt. 

There  are  150,000  Swiss  in  this  country,  some  of  whom 

reside  in  tho  north-western  States  of  the  Union. 

....  Large  deposits  of  gold  have  been  found  in  one  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  river  Chaudiere,  Canada. 

There   are  647  prisoners  in  tho  Ohio  Penitentiary,  the 

greatest  number  ever  known  within  its  walls. 

Illinois   contains   the  longest  railroad  on  the  globe,  the 

Illinois  Central,  which  is  784  miles. 

Mrs.  Fanny  Kcmble  Butler  has  presented  tho  town  of 

Lenox  with  a  handsome  clock.    Lenox  is  her  summer  residence. 

....   It  is  confidently  stated  that  Mr.  Dion  Bourcicault  will 
build  a  theatre  near  Fourth  Street,  New  York. 

Mons.  Godard,  the  aeronaut,  whose  portrait  we  published 

in  the  Pictorial,  is  also  a  skilful  professor  of  legerdemain. 

The  swamps  of  Florida  produce  5000  frogs  to  the  acre, 

with  alligators  enough  to  furnish  all  the  fencing. 

....  The  millers  of  Zanesville,  Ohio,  have  resolved  to  pay  only 
one  dollar  and  ten  cents  a  bushel  for  the  best  wheat. 

Stoves  made  of  slate,  beautifully  enamelled,  and  lined 

with  fire-brick,  are  now  extensively  used  in  England, 

There  is  a  pretty  general  failure  of  the  apple  crop  in  New 

England.     Some  attribute  it  to  the  pestiferous  curculio. 


ECCENTRICITIES  OF  <iREAT  CHARACTERS. 

It  is  a  trite  saying  that  no  man  id  A  tuuv  to  his  valet,  and  the; 
greatest  men  that  history  record*,  have  had  their  little  wt  al 
flattering  to  Immunity,  because  proving  them  mortals  and  not 
ili mi  ;  Mil  ;,  Sir  Waller  Raleigh  in  li ik  l»ent  days  hud  a  Strong 
dash  of  dandyism ;  wln-n  ho  appeared  at  court  he  wore  mx  thou- 
sand dollars'  worth  of  diamonds  in  biSftboes;  his  ar 

solid  silver,  and  his  sword-hilt  and  baldric  were  studded  frith 
precious  stones,  of  Incalculable  value.  Pass  on,  splendid  shadow! 
The  great  philosopher,  Descartes,  had  a  passion  for  wigs,  and  Sir 
Richard  Steele  would  sometimes  spend  forty  guineas  on  a  block 
peruke.  Goldsmith's  peach-colored  coat  is  immortal.  According 
to  Samuel  Johnson,  Pope  had  such  ;i  high  opinion  of  himself  as 
to  think  he  was  one  of  the  pivots  of  the  system  of  the  world. 
Napoleon  I.  prided  himself  on  the  smallneSS  of  bis  bunds  and 
feet.  Sir  Waller  Scott  was  prouder  of  being  sheriff  of  Selkirk- 
shire than  author  of  Wavcrley.  Kotzehuo  was  so  vain  and  en- 
vious that  he  could  not  tolerate  any  celebrated  personage  near 
him,  even  when  represented  by  a  portrait  or  a  statue.  Byron  was 
vain  to  excess — vain  of  his  genius,  his  runk,  his  misanthropy, 
and  even  his  vices.  Spinoza  took  particular  delight  in  seeing  spi- 
ders fight.  The  Count  do  (Jriitnmont  once  surprised  Cardinal 
Hichelieu  jumping  with  his  servant  to  sue  which  could  leup  high- 
est. Salvator  Rosa  often  played  in  impromptu  comedies,  and 
traversed  the  streets  of  Itome  dressed  us  a  mountebank.  Antonio 
Magliabecchi,  the  famous  librarian  of  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany, 
was  passionately  fond  of  spiders,  had  his  rooms  filled  with  them, 
and  would  not  allow  his  visitors  to  disturb  them.  Moses  Men- 
delssohn, Burnamed  the  Jewish  Socrates,  sometimes  sought  relief 
from  his  meditations  by  sitting  at  his  window  and  counting  the 
tiles  on  the  opposite  roof.  Cowper  bred  rabbits  and  made  bird- 
cages. Doctor  Johnson  mado  an  especial  pet  of  his  eat.  Mind, 
the  famous  Swiss  painter,  always  had  a  room  full  of  cats  and  one 
perched  on  his  hack  when  ho  was  drawing.  Goethe  had  a  tame 
adder,  but  held  dogs  in  aversion.  Thomson's  greatest  delight 
was  to  saunter  in  his  garden  and  cat  ripe  peaches  oft"  the  trellises, 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets.  Gray  said  lie  should  like  to  pass 
his  life  on  a  sofa  reading  French  novels.  It  is  said  that  Oliver 
Cromwell  sometimes  laid  aside  his  puritanic  gravity  and  played 
at  blindman's  buff  with  his  attendants.  One  of  the  most  inno- 
cent amuscmcntB  of  Charles  II.  of  England  was  to  stroll  in  St. 
James's  park,  surrounded  by  a  troop  of  those  diminutive  spaniels 
which  bear  his  name,  and  feed  the  ducks.  Beethoven  loved  to 
paddle  in  cold  water,  and  carried  his  passion  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  floor  of  his  room  was  flooded  and  the  water  would  filter 
through  to  the  lower  stories.  Sometimes,  at  morning  and  even- 
ing, he  would  scamper  barefoot  through  the  dewy  grass  of  the 
meadows.  Shelley  was  very  fond  of  sailing  paper-boats.  It  is 
said  that  he  came  to  the  Serpentine  river  once,  and  having  nothing 
in  his  pocket  but  a  fifty-pound  note  to  make  a  boat,  gave  it  at  once 
the  desired  form,  launched  it  on  tho  stream,  watched  his  venture 
with  paternal  anxiety,  and  finally  ran  round  to  the  other  shore  to 
receive  his  money  when  it  came  to  land.  We  might  easily  ex- 
tend our  list,  but  have  said  enough  to  prove  the  proposition  with 
which  we  started. 


MADAME  RISTORI. 

The  London  critics  speak  in  the  most  eulogistic  terms  of  this 
great  tragedienne's  Lady  Macbeth.  It  would  seem  that  even  to 
those  who  cherished  traditions  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  recent  recol- 
lections of  Fanny  Kcmble,  there  was  much  that  was  new,  impres- 
sive and  startling  in  her  performance,  and  that  her  genius  threw 
gleams  of  light  into  dim  and  subtle  passages  of  the  great  English 
poet.  In  the  terrible  sleep-walking  scene  she  most  greatly  dis- 
tinguished herself.  In  this,  the  despair,  the  muttered,  shuddered 
revelation,  the  impotent  restlessness  of  the  tortured  spirit  tortur- 
ing itself  to  rid  itself  of  the  Cain's  mark,  were  rendered  with  an 
appalling  truth  and  terror,  in  which,  again,  there  was  mingled  a 
touch  of  the  highest  tragic  poetry.  There  was  death  as  well  as 
sleep  in  these  low  whispers — in  that  awful  glassy  stare.  There 
was  the  grave,  not  the  bed,  waiting  to  receive  the  guilty  one  after 
her  vigil — and  that  grave  not  the  grave  of  holy  quiet !  By  what 
shades  of  tone,  by  what  tromulousness  of  gesture,  by  what  man- 
agements of  step  and  drapery,  the  idea  of  a  soul  that  could  not 
rest  in  a  body  about  to  become  a  corpse  was  conveyed,  it  passes 
words  to  tell.  But  the  impression  was  there;  and  overwhelming 
it  was  felt  to  be  by  an  audience  which,  if  not  unjust,  was  difficult, 
because  of  its  nationalities  and  pre-occupations. 


Mn.  C.  Wimah. — This  gentleman,  the  painter  of  the  original 
of  the  "Attack  of  Indians  on  an  Emigrant  Train,"  published  in 
a  recent  number  of  our  Factorial,  has  painted  many  other  charac- 
teristic western  scenes,  some  of  which  are  now  in  St.  Louis.  He 
is  an  artist  of  splendid  ability,  and  is  rapidly  making  a  great 
name  in  this  country. 


Custom  House. — Fletcher  Webster,  Esq.,  surveyor  of  this 
port,  has  appointed  Mr.  William  W.  Parker  his  deputy.  Mr.  Par- 
ker had  previously  filled  the  office  of  assistant  deputy  for  some 
years,  and  established  an  honorable  reputation  as  an  energetic  and 
faithful  officer,  thoroughly  versed  in  the  business  of  his  depart- 
ment. 

i  ^»i   » 

Morning  Stars.— Four  of  the  planets,— Venus,  Mars,  Jupi- 
ter, and  Saturn,  arc  visible  in  the  morning  sky ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  Jupiter,  whose  present  term  will  expire  next  Novem- 
ber, they  will  so  continue  through  the  rest  of  the  year. 


Question  and  Answer. — What  is  a  clerical  error?     Preach- 
ing an  hour's  sermon. 


RELICS  OF  THE  PAST. 

The  recent  sole  ol  the  cane  and  spy-glass  of  Washington,  pur- 
chased for  the  purpose  of  being  presented  to  Edward  Everett,  has 
brought  to  mind  ionu  Instances  of  competition  for  the  po*ee*sion 
of  memorials  of  departed  gnaioeaa.  In  this  ease,  the  object  of 
the  purchase  being  understood,  the  Washington  relics  were  per- 
mitted to  go  at  a  moderate  price,  but  it  is  not  rare  to  see  extraor- 
dinary sums  given  for  objects  which  have  belonged  to  groat  men. 
It  is  a  manner  of  honoring  their  memory,  and  it  would  be  possi- 
ble, by  means  of  these  sides,  to  estimate  the  greater  or  leu  influ- 
cnceol  an  illustrious  name.  Still,  this  idea  should  not  lie  gene- 
ralized too  much,  for  we  often  sec  sales  influenced  by  special 
fanaticism,  by  caprice  or  by  fashion.  Perhaps  it  may  be  mtcrest- 
in -  to  cite  a  few  remarkable  sales,  limiting  our  researches,  or  the 
li-,1  would  he  endless. 

In  1823,  (lie  ivory  aim-chair  presented  by  the  city  of  Luhec  to 
Gustavu  Vua  brought  58,000  florins — about  824,000!  A  volume 
which  bad  belonged  t>>  Sbakspearc,  and  contained  his  autograph, 
was  purchased  for  Cii'o  sterling.  The  eoal  that  Charles  XII. 
wore  at  the  battle  of  Pultowa,  preserved  by  the  core  of  Colonel 
Rosen,  who  followed  the  heroic  warrior  to  Bender,  was  sold  at 
Edinburgh,  in  1823,  for  £22,000  sterling.  In  181ft,  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury paid  X730  sterling  for  a  tooth  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  On  tho 
transportation  of  the  remains  of  Abclard  and  Heloisc  to  tho 
Pctits-Augustins,  an  Englishman  offered  520,000  for  one  ol 
llcloisc's  teeth.  In  1820,  Descartes'*  skull  was  knocked  down  at 
the  modest  sum  of  'J'J  francs.  The  next  year,  one  of  Voltaire's 
canes  brought  the  sum  of  500  francs  at  Paris.  A  waistcoat  of 
Jean-Jacqnes  Rousseau  was  purchased  for  950  francs,  and  hi» 
brass  watch  for  500  francs.  A  wig,  which  had  belonged  to  the 
philosopher  Kant,  found  an  amateur  at  200  francs;  while  at  Lon- 
don, in  1822,  at  public  auction,  a  wig  of  Sterne,  after  yci*v  ani- 
mated bidding,  went  off  finally  at  200  guineas.  Sir  Francis 
Burdctt  gave  .£500  sterling  for  the  two  pens  which  bad  served  to 
sign  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  March  27,  1801.  On  the  fir-t  of  iJe- 
cembcr,  1835,  the  hat  which  Napoleon  wore  at  the  battle  of  Evlau, 
was  knocked  down  to  Mr.  Lacroix,  a  physician,  after  a  furious 
competition  in  which  thirty-two  bidders  took  part,  for  1920  francs. 
Finally,  everybody  knows  that  Murillo's  beautiful  Virgin,  now 
one  of  the  gems  of  the  Lonvrc,  was  purchased  at  the  sale  of  Mar- 
shal Soult's  gallery,  for  $100,000.  But  then  a  fine  picture  is  a 
"joy  forever,"  and  is  not  to  be  classed  with  the  wigs  and  canes 
that  have  belonged  to  departed  greatness.  The  competition 
for  these  relics  is  so  great,  that  there  is  a  great  temptation  to  fraud, 
and  many  an  unhappy  amateur  has  given  a  fortune  for  a  spurious 
article.     Mr.  Jonathan  Oldbuck's  mistakes  were  not  anomalorts. 


Soldiers  of  the  Persian  Army. — We  have  placed  on  our 
last  page  a  very  fine  large  engraving  representing  the  troops  of  tho 
rcrohm  army  so  inreiy  engaged  in  uOBtlfltfc~  _:.u  u.*  »  :,r-t,.  it 
may  be  interesting  to  contrast  them  with  the  sepoys,  delineated  on 
another  page  of  the  present  number.  These  Persians  look  tolera- 
bly formidable,  though  the  mixture  of  Oriental  and  European 
fashions  in  their  costume  is  somewhat  incongruous.  Many  of  them 
still  retain  the  high  Persian  cap,  but  the  infantry  jackets  tightly 
buttoned  and  strapped  contrast  queerly  with  the  wide  flowing 
trowsers  peculiar  to  the  East. 


MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Steele.  Mr.  Alonzo  Milliken  to  Mips  Lury  .T.  Skin- 
ner; by  Hev.'Dr.  Stow,  Mr.  Albert  II.  Mixer  to  Miss  Jennie  L.  Morse,  of  Roch- 
ester, New  York;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Miner.  Mr.  Hiram  Smith  to  Miss  Angelina  E. 
Clark,  of  Portland,"  Me.;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Smithett,  Mr.  Henry  Ilnllam  to  Mrs. 
Mary  Price;  by  Hon-  John  C.  Park,  Mr.  Robert  Clark  to  Miss  Adelaide  Maria 
(.lariiner. — At  Charlestown.  Mr.  Studley  SampsoD.  of  Boston,  to  Bfiffl  Ellen  V. 
Ruckley.— At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Emerson,  Mr.  James  Dodge  to  Miss  Surah  i\ 
Woodbury. — At  Marbleheud,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Patch.  Mr.  Atkins  A.  Felton  to 
Miss  HiMinnh  D.  Butman. — At  Marlboro',  by  Rev.  Mr.  Alger.  Mr.  Charles 
Richards-,  of  Lunenburg,  to  Mm.  Susan  Packard,  of  Lancaster — At  Worcester, 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Hill.  Mr.  Lucius  Merrifield  to  Miss  Sarah  E.Denny. — At  New 
Bedford,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas,  Capt.  Oliver  S.  Cleavcland  to  Miss  Alma  J. 
lticketso»,"of  Dartmouth.— At  Brewster,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Pratt,  Mr.  Milton  Davis 
to  Miss  Sarah  K.  Sears. — At  Easthampton.by  Rev.  Mr.  Gale,  of  Roekport,  Mr. 
Lyman  It.  Willis  ton  to  Miss  Annie,  daughter  of  the  officiating  clergyman. — At 
Belchcrtown.by  Rev.  Mr.  Blake,  Mr.  C.  L.  Cushman,  priucipii!  of  the  Peabody 
Hi"li  School.  South  Danvcrs,  to  Miss  Laura  M.  Montague. — At  New  York,  at 
the  church  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  by  Rev.  William  Moylan,  Mr.  Andrew  E. 
Mvlott  to  Miss  Margaret  Teresa  Smith. 


DEATHS. 

In  this  city,  Mr.  William  II.  Kaulback.  64;  Miss  Rosalia  Roche,  a  native  of 
Halifax,  N.S.,  20;  Mr.  Peter  F.  Berg, 66;  nt  East  Boston.  Mr.  Barker  Crocker, 
r«3;  at  South  Boston.  Mrs.  Jane  Manning.  62.— At  Dorchester.  Miss  Louisa  J. 
Davenport,  20. — At  Chelsea,  Mr.  William  A.  Copp.  37. — At  MiltOn.  Francis, 
sou  of  William.  ■Cray,  Esq.;  17.— At  Saogus,  Mr.  James  T.Jackson.  38.— At 
Lynn,  Mrs.  Ruth  Uurrill.  76.— At  Salem.  Miss  Hepxjbeth  P.  Punt-hard.  54.— 
At  Miirblehead,  Mrs.  Surah  Knapp.  SS.— At  Beverly,  Mrs.  Hannah  Holt.  &8.— 
At  Gloucester.  Mrs.  Caroline  S.  Webb,  20.— At  Amesbury.  Mrs.  Priscilla  Da- 
vis. 82.— At  Marlboro'.  Mr.  George  H.  Howe,  10. — At  Sandwich.  Mr.  Abram 
X,  e  64.— At  Worcester,  Mrs.  Eliza  M.  Whiting,  29.— At  Uxbridge,  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Brown,  82.— At  Fitchburg.  Mr.  Silas  Barnes,  97.— At  Seckonk.  Mrs. 
Ilanuali  F.  Lee,  SI.— At  Dartmouth,  Mr.  Lot  Tripp.  87.— At  Fan-haven,  Mrs. 
Harriet  N.  Allen,  37.— At  Barre.  Mrs.  Rocna  Cheney.  31.— At  Petersham.  Mr. 
Elias  II.  Hill,  72.— At  North  Adams.  Mr.  Daniel  Tha\cr.  S2.— At  Bellows 
Falls,  Vt..  Mr.  Nathaniel  Tucker.  82.— At  Dublin,  N.  H.,  Mrs.  Sarah  Bemis, 
92.— At  Montpclier,  Yt..  Mrs.  Amanda  G.  Reed.  62.— At  Saccarappa.  Me., 
Mrs  Lucy  Small.  $7.— At  Standish.  Me..  Mr,  Samuel  F"-  Boutlcr.  S2.— At 
Brooklyn;  N.  Y..  Rev.  Mitchell  B.  Bull.  SO.— At  New  York.  Dr.  James  W. 
Beutty",  35.— At  Hudson  City.  N.  J..  Mrs.  S.irah  Cobum,  93. 
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'$  Corner. 


[Written  I'm-  BoUou'b  Pictorial.] 
SIK    WALTER    SCOTT. 

BY  JAMES  FRANKLIN  VITTS. 

Harp  of  the  North !  thy  strings  arc  nilont  now, 
For  lie,  the  potent  wizard,  who  could  sweep 
Those  chords  with  skill  to  bid  our  pulses  leap, 

And  win  and  wear  the  laurel  on  his  brow, 

Is  naught  hut  dust;  the  boreal  light,  that  burned. 
With  vivid  radiance  iu  former  days, 
Thrilling  the  nations  with  electric  rays, 

lias  long  been  quenched — earth  has  its  substance  urned, 
The  form  has  vanished,  though  the  works  remain. 

The  poet  dies,  yet  lives — from  ago  to  ago 
His  pcu  perpetuates  his  noble  name; 
Deeply  engraven  on  the  scroll  of  fame, 

It  brightly  shines  upon  that  classic  page, 

And  future  generations  shall  repeat 
That  name  with  reverence — his  deeds,  his  worth 
Have  ranked  him  with  the  mighty  ones  of  earth. 

Now,  as  of  old,  ail  eulogy  goes  forth 

Iu  praise  of  Walter  Scott,  the  Wizard  of  the  North ! 


THE  POET  AND  HIS  HAltP. 
Beneath  the  craigy  steep  a  hard, 

Laden  with  years  and  meikle  pain, 
With  loud  lament  bewailed  his  lord, 
Whom  death  hud  all  unkindly  ta'en. 

He  leaned  him  to  an  ancient  aik, 

Whose  trunk  was  moldering  down  with  years; 
His  locks  were  bleached  white  wi'  time, 

His  hoary  cheek  was  wet  wi'  tears ! 

And  as  he  touched  his  trembling  harp, 

Aud  as  he  tuned  his  doleful  sang, 
The  winds,  lamenting  through  their  caves. 

To  echo  bore  the  notes  alaug. — Burss. 


IMMORTALITY". 
A  voice  within  us  speaks  that  startling  word, 
'Man,  thou  shalt  never  die!"     Celestial  voices 
Hymn  it  into  our  souls — according  harps, 
By  angel  fingers  touched,  when  the  mild  stars 
Of  morning  sang  together,  sound  forth  still 
Tho  song  of  our  great  immortality. — R.  H.  DANA.. 


Coitnr's  Ciisg  Cjrak. 

GOSSIP    WITH    THE    READER. 

Warmly  do  we  welcome  thee,  September,  first  of  autumnal  months,  in  thy 
purity,  chastity  and  brilliancy,  with  thy  cool  nights  aud  :l  clear,  halcyon 
days!"  if  Though,''  as  Wilson  Flagg  says,  "  the  spicy  odors  of  June  are  no 
longer  wafted  upon  the  gales,  yet  there  is  a  clearness  and  freshness  in  the 
>»*w"uuahgre.  more  agreeable  *-^^i3-JJwjrc2Jicf'.affiirxUnit_buoyanev  to  the  mind 
and  elasticity  to  the  frame."    September  is  the  month  for  work,  nicntal  and 

physical,  and  for  keen  enjoyment Let  us  see  if  we  can't  muster  a  few 

unhackneyed  anecdotes  for  the  "Gossip."  Marshal  Fabert,  having  been 
wounded  in  tho  thigh,  the  surgeons  declared  that  an  amputation  was  neces- 
sary, aud  Tureune  counselled  him  to  submit  to  it.  "  No,"  replied  Fabert,  "  I 
wont  die  piece-meal.  Death  shall  have  all  or  nothing,  and  perhaps  I  shall 
escape  liim."  He  recovered.  There  have  been,  doubtless,  many  unnecessary 
amputations  on  the  field  of  battle Alexander  de  Medici,  Duke  of  Flo- 
rence, was  a  very  intelligent  prince.  One  of  his  relatives,  who  was  very  irreg- 
ular in  his  habits,  and  never  paid  any  one,  was  finally  sued  by  one  of  his 
creditors,  no  complained  to  the  duke  of  the  proceeding  as  a  want  of  respect 
towards  their  house.  "  What!"  cried  the  duke,  '"has  this  fellow  dared  to 
suo  you?    Make  haste  and  pay  him,  for  he  might  put  you  in  prison,  aud 

then  the  house  of  Medici  would  he  cruelly  outraged!" Lady  Carteret, 

wife  of  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  one  day  remarked  to  Dean  Swift,  "  the 
air  of  your  country  is  excellent."  Swift  immediately  fell  on  his  knees,  and 
oxelainied,  "For  heaven's  sake,  madam,  don't  say  so  in  England,  or  they'll 

lay  a  tax  on  it!" The  orator  Delphidius  was  pleading  against  a  man, 

who  replied  to  all  his  proofs  by  denials.  "If  a  man  could  escape  by  denial," 
said  the  orator,  "  who  would  ever  be  pronounced  innocent?" — "And  if  it  was 
sufficient  to  accuse,"  said  the  Emperor  Julian,  before  whom  the  case  was 

tried,  "  who  would  ever  be  pronounced  innocent?" The  Duke  of  Orleans 

was  inordinately  corpulent.  Returning  from  the  chase,  one  day,  he  said  to 
one  of  his  gentlemen,  "I  came  near  falling  into  a  ditch." — "Never  mind,  my 

lord,"  was  the  reply,  "  your  grace  would  have  filled  it." A  gentleman, 

in  London,  fcariug  the  attacks  of  depredators  on  his  family  plate,  conceived 
the  idea  of  circulating  the  following  printed  notice : — "  Burglars,  thieves,  rob- 
bers, tramps,  policemen,  servants,  and  others,  are  respectfully  informed  that 

every  piece  of  plate  used  in  this  establishment  is  clectrotyped ." It  speaks 

volumes  for  the  character  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  that  there  is  not  a  single  lawyer 

in  the  place Somebody  says,  that  civility  is  a  fortune,  and  that  the 

courteous  man  always  succeeds  in  life,  where  men  of  mere  ability  sometimes 
signally  fail.  The  famous  Duke  of  Marlborough  is  a  case  in  point.  It  was 
said  of  him,  by  one  contemporary,  that  his  agreeable  manners  often  con- 
verted an  enemy  into  a  friend ;  and  by  another,  that  it  was  more  pleasing  to 
be  denied  a  favor  by  his  grace,  than  to  receive  one  from  other  men.  The 
gracious  manner  of  Charles  James  Fox  preserved  him  from  personal  dislike, 
even  at  a  time  when  he  was  politically  the  most  unpopular  man  in  the  king- 
dom  An  exchange  says,  there  is  great  complaint  of  water  at  St.  Paul, 

Minnesota,  whilst  within  a  few  miles  of  the  city  are  several  healthful  lakes, 
which  would  afford  an  abundant  supply;  and  about  a  year  ago  a  company 
was  chartered  to  supply  the  city  from  this  source,  yet  nothing  appears  to 
have  been  docie At  a  cabinet-dinner  of  "  All  the  Talents,"  Lord be- 
ing absent,  some  one  observed  that  he  was  seriously  ill,  and  likely  to  die 
4 '  Die !"  said  Lord  Ellcnborough.     "  Why  should  he  die?    What  would  he  get 

by  that?" Another  American  journal  has  been  established  in  Paris. 

The  first  one  died  six  months  ago.  This  one  is  called  "  The  Paris  Echo,"  do- 
voted  to  American  interests,  and  published  every  Sunday Bayard  Taylor 

tolls  the  following  capital  story  : — "Last  summer,  an  American,  who  was  on 
a  visit  to  St.  Petersburgh.  happened  to  be  walking  in  one  of  the  narrow  streets 
of  that  capital,  one  day.  when  he  suddenly  met  the  Grand  Duke  Constantino. 
The  sidewalk  was  not  wide  enough  for  two  persons  to  pass,  and  the  street  was 
very  deep  in  Elth.  Both  stopped,  and  a  moment's  awkward  pause  ensued. 
Suddenly  the  American,  taking  a  silver  rouble  from  his  pocket,  shook  it  in 
his  closed  hand,  and  cried  out,  '  Crown,  or  tail?' — 'Crown,'  guessed  tho 
grand  duke.  'Your  highness  has  won,'  said  tho  American,  looking  at  the 
rouble,  and  stepping  into  the  mud.  His  cuteness  in  saving  his  dignity,  while 
he  acknowledged  the  grand  duke's,  brought  him  an  invitation  the  next  day 
to  diue  with  the  latter — hut  this  is  as  usual  a  termination  of  such  stories,  as 

a  happy  marriage  is  of  a  fashionable  novel." A  prodigious  deal  has  been 

said  for  and  against  marriage — for  and  against  celibacy — and  the  question  has 


not  yet  been  solved.  Punch  is  too  careful  to  lay  hands  upon  so  thorny  a 
subject;  hut.  this  much  ho  does  not  mind  saying,  "  That  it  la  always  open  to 
tho  bachelor  to  try  marriage  as  soon  as  he  discovers  the  error  of  his  ways  ; 

but  it  is  not  quitoflo  easy  for  a  married  man  to  turn  bachelor." The 

•'  Builder"  says  that,  by  a  recently  invented  process,  paper-hangings  are  now 

printed  in  oil,  instead  of  water,  colors "  Ma.  that  nice  young  man,  Mr. 

Brown,  is  very  fond  of  kissing." — "Mind  your  scam,  Julia!  Who  told  you 
such  nonsense?" — "I  had  it  from  his  own  lips,  ma."  Miss  Julia  was  a  nice 
young  woman Verdi,  tho  composer,  has  received  an  order  from  tho  Im- 
perial Theatre,  of  St.  Petersburgh,  for  an  opera,  which  is  to  be  ready  in  1859. 
The  terms  offered,  and  accepted,  are  £515,000.  Tolerably  good  pay Every- 
thing said  on  the  stage  is  not  heard  by  the  audience.  Take  tho  following  ex- 
ample : — First  Villain  (aside  to  corpse  of  gentleman,  whom  he  has  just  mur- 
dered)— "Draw  your  legs  up,  you  stupid!  Don't  you  see  that  the  curtain 
will  come  down  on  them?" A  New  York  city  chap  was  arrested  for  in- 
toxication, but  refused  to  go  along  with  the  Metropolitan  policemen,  on  tho 
ground  that  ho  got  drunk  under  the  old  charter.  He  went  in  for  his  "re- 
served rights." "  Pray.  Mr.  Hume,"  said  Lady  Wallace,  to  the  philoso- 
pher, "  when  I  am  asked  what  is  my  age,  what  answer  shall  I  give?" — "  Say, 
madam  (what  I  believe  to  be  the  truth),  that  you  have  not  yet  come  to  tho 

years  of  discretion." The  debt  of  Missouri  is  812.000,000,  mostly  created 

by  subscription  to  four  railroads — the  Pacific,  North  Missouri,  Iron  Moun- 
tain, and  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  Roads The  Erie  Gazette  is  "  posi- 
tively assured "  that  a  hill  of  corn,  in  one  of  the  gardens  of  Harborcreek 
township,  recently  "grew  a  foot  in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours."  Just 
read  our  story  of  the  pumpkin,  iD  the  article  headed  "A  Kockport  Original," 

in  "  The  Flag  of  our  Union." Capital  to  the  amount  of  S?60,000  has  been 

subscribed  towards  a  cotton  factory  in  Houston,  Texas The  Broadway 

(New  York)  store-keepers  and  proper ty7holders  have  formed  an  organization 
entitled  the  "  Broadway  Association,"  the  object  of  which  is  to  thoroughly 
clean  Broadway  every  night.     The  work  will  cost  about  S500  per  week,  of 
which  the  city  now  pays  §150. ....  .A  company,  consisting  of  seventy  Irish 

girls,  passed  through  Detroit,  a  few  days  since,  on  their  way  to  the  "West. 
They  were  in  charge  of  an  Irish  gentleman,  who  had  brought  them  all  the 

way  from  Ireland Twelve  new  churches  are  in  process  of  erection  in 

Philadelphia,  which  will  cost,  in  the  aggregate,  S20i,000.  Besides  these, 
there  is  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  of  the  expense  of  which  no  estimate  can 

be  formed A  compressed  translation  in  three  volumes,  or  adaptation,  of 

"  Grote's  Greece,"  by  Dr.  Theodore  Fischer,  has  appeared  in  Leipsic A 

doctor,  an  M.  D.,  and  a  collegiate  graduate,  of  this  city,  was  arguing  iu  our 
presence  in  favor  of  the  intelligence  of  the  colored  races.  "  History  abounds 
in  shining  examples  of  illustrious  men  of  color,"  said  he.  "  Who,  for  in- 
stance, was  more  distinguished  than  Scipio  Africanus?  The  doctor  was  not 
aware  that  the  title  was  given  the  great  Roman  for  his  victories  iu  Africa,  and 
evidently  translated  Scipio  Africanus.  Scipio  the  Nigger!     lie  fairly  proved 

his  elaim  to  the  leather  medal M.  de  Saiutcs,  a  son  of  Marshal  de  Bas- 

sompierre,  was  waked  in  the  middle  of  the  night  by  a  pistol-shot  in  his  cham- 
ber. "  What  is  the  matter?"  he  exclaimed.  "Not  much,  sir,"  answered  the 
servant — "only  there  was  a  mouse  here,  and  I  was  afraid  he'd  wake  your 

honor,  and  so  I  shot  him — that's  aU." Cape  May  must  have  been  very 

gay  this  season,  according  to  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Dispatch,  who  says  : — 
"  From  the  hour  of  eleven  to  one  every  day,  the  scene  along  the  beach  is  one 
of  the  most  lively  and  picturesque  ever  witnessed.  Old,  young  and  middle- 
aged,  to  the  number  of  sometimes  fifteen  hundred  persons,  are  in  the  water, 
laughing,  screaming,  jumping,  diving,  ducking,  and  even — flirting.  Yes, 
Hirtiug,  which  is  also  one  of  the  great  institutions  of  this  place,  is  not  con- 
fined to  Urra  Jirma,  but  is  also  carried  on  and  iudulged  in  to  a  pretty  consid- 
erable extent  among  old  Neptune's  breakers Dr.  R.  Shcltou  Mackenzie 

is  engaged  on  Col.  Forney's  new  paper,  the  "  Press,"  as  foreign  and  literary 

CarTOr.     -TTC    lo     odnili^Uy  fifcWcl    -£<n-    tin,    ^roaidiuu.  ,-"..,  .TtlC    Amrricnn     pUlplt 

now  rejoices  in  more  than  one  female  clergyman,  Mrs.  Lydia  Jenkins,  of 
Port  Byron.  New  York,  has  commenced  preaching  in  the  pulpit,  after  a  regu- 
lar course  of  theological  study.  We  suppose  we  must  style  her  the  "  Rever- 
end Mrs.  Jeukins."     We  wonder  if  she  ventures  to  quote  the  apostle  Paul 

much It  is  a  subject  of  complaint  that  there  are  no  children  now.     We 

see  little  men  and  women  in  Kossuth  hats  and  crinoline,  but  no  boys  and 

girls.    The  latter  wear  hoops  instead  of  trundling  them Miss  Julia  May, 

the  accomplished  American  vocalist,  has  beeu  singing  recently  with  trium- 
phant success  at  her  majesty's  theatre,  London.  Her  majesty,  the  queen, 
was  present  on  more  than  one  occasion,  aud  was  so  pleased  with  the  lady, 
that  she  invited  her  to  sing  at  Osborne.    Such  invitations  are  only  given  to 

artists  of  rare  merit  aud  unblemished  reputation Mr.  Gordon  Cumming, 

the  lion-hunter,  was  at  Clayton  Hall.  Liverpool,  England,  at  last  accounts, 
with  his  pictorial,  musical  aud  descriptive  entertainment Still  more  dis- 
coveries continue  to  be  made  at  Paris,  indicating  that  the  conspiracy  hereto- 
fore spoken  of  as  originating  among  the  Italians,  was  more  serious  than  before 
anticipated.     They  seem  to  have  included  the  assassination  of  the  emperor, 

aud  a  revolution  throughout  Southern  Europe Oregon  is  preparing  a 

constitution  preparatory  to  asking  for  admission  into  the  Union The 

Italian  residents  in  New  York  complain  that,  since  the  death  of  Eugene  An- 
derson, and  the  arrest  of  Cauccmi  for  bis  murder,  a  strong  and  unjust  feeling 
against  them  as  a  nation  has  sprung  up,  leading  to  iusult,  and,  in  many 
cases  ill-treatment  against  them.     It  is  hard  to  visit  the  sins  of  one  villain  on 

all  bis  countrymen It  is  stated,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Thibodcaux, 

Louisiana,  cannot  sleep  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  eanc  and 
corn  crops  keeping  up  such  a  noise  and  confusion  as  to  render  the  closing  of 

the  eyes  the  next  thing  to  an  impossibility Some  rich  Hugar  planters  of 

Havana  have  offered  to  fit  up  a  theatre  (not  the  Tacou),  if  Madame  LaGrangc 
will  undertake  the  management  of  it,  and  she  will  be  guaranteed  against 

loss As  the  laws  of  storms  have  been  now  so  thoroughly  investigated, 

and  as  the  rain  clouds  travel  very  slowly,  it  has  been  suggested  that  use 
might  be  made  of  the  electric  telegraph  in  communicating  meteorological 
intelligence,  so  as  to  be  of  great  importance  to  the  agriculturist;  and  means 
have  beeu  taken  in  Germany  to  effect  that  object  duriug  the  sowing  and  har- 
vest seasons A  duel,  attended  with  fatal  consequences,  took  place,  re- 
cently, between  two  students  of  the  uuiversity  of  Griefswald,  in  Prussia. 
One  of  them,  shot  through  the  heart,  immediately  expired. 


LOVE  UNDYING. 

The  love  thnt  survives  the  tomb  is  one  of  the  noblest  attributes 
of  the  soul.  If  it  has  its  woes,  it  likewise  has  its  delights;  and 
when  the  overwhelming  burst  of  grief  is  calmed  into  the  gentle 
tear  of  recollection,  then  the  sudden  anguish  and  convulsed 
agony  over,  the  present  ruins  of  that  we  most,  loved  are  softened 
away  into  pensive  meditations  on  all  that  it  was  in  the  day  of  its 
loveliness.  Who  would  root  sorrow  from  the  heart,  though  it 
may  sometimes  throw  a  passing  cloud  over  the  bright  hour  of 
gaiety,  or  spread  a  deeper  sadness  over  the  hour  of  gloom  !  Yet, 
who  would  exchange  it  for  even  the  song  of  pleasures,  or  the  burst 
of  revelry?  !No,  there  is  a  voice  from  the  tomb  sweeter  than 
song;  there  is  a  remembrance  of  the  dead  to  which  we  turn  even 
from  the  charm  of  the  living.' — Irving. 


Preserve  proportion  in  your  reading,  keep  your  view  of  men 
and  things  extensive,  and  depend  upon  it  a  mixed  knowledge  is 
not  a  superficial  one — as  far  as  it  goes  the  views  it  gives  arc  true  ; 
but  he  who  reads  deeply  in  one  class  of  writers  only,  gets  views 
which  are  almost  sure  to  he  perverted,  and  which  arc  not  only 
narrow,  but  false. — Dr.  Arnold. 


Cbflirc  IllistcIIaim. 


HIGHWAY  ROBBERIES  IN  MEXICO. 

As  Dr.  Sonntag  and  M.  Fcarn,  Secretary  of  the  American  Le- 
gation, who  were  on  a  tour  of  pleasure,  left  the  ancient  town  of 
Tlascala,  (hey  mistook  their  road  to  Iluamantla,  and  got  lost  in 
a  forest  that  skirts  the  northern  slope  of  Malinchc.  They  had  im- 
prudently started  ahead  of  their  servant  and  baggage,  and  arrived 
at  Iluamantla  without  encountering  either;  Immediately  after- 
wards the  servant  arrived,  pale  and  alarmed,  and  informed  them 
that  he  had  been  completely  robbed  in  the  forest  of  Mnlinchc  by  a 
band  of  armed  bandits,  numbering  twenty-eight  or  thirty.  The 
doctor  and  Mr.  Pearn  immediately  applied;  though  late  in  the 
evening,  to  Gen.  Portilla,  commanding  officer  there,  for  a  mounted 
party  to  go  in  pursuit,  which  was  granted  ;  and  in  half  an  hour 
these  gentlemen  and  some  friends,  accompanied  by  thirty  lancers, 
under  command  of  Col.  Anastasio  Puentes,  were  in  full  pursuit  of 
the  robbers.  They  rode  all  night,  searching  several  haciendas  in- 
effectually on  their  way,  and  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  ar- 
rived at  Tlascala.  Ilcrc,  after  an  hour's  rest,  they  searched  and 
found  two  noted  robbers  in  their  beds,  and  again  started  for  San 
Pablo.  At  this  place  they  surrounded  a  lot  of  adobe  buildings, 
and  found  four  of  the  robbers  concealed  in  a  room,  with  many 
articles  of  the  stolen  baggage,  and  in  a  stable  attached,  they  dis- 
covered two  of  their  horses.  Here  they  shot  one  of  the  robbers  in 
the  court-yard,  and  started  for  the  neighboring  town  of  Santa 
Anna.  The  prisoners  there  confessed  to  a  priest,  and  another  of 
them  was  shot  and  hung  to  a  tree,  with  a  placard,  bearing  the 
words  "  For  Ladron,"  slung  on  his  breast.  Again  they  started 
for  the  glen  in  the  forest  where  the  robbery  was  committed,  and 
there  found  many  articles  belonging  to  them,  some  of  value — 
among  others,  Dr.  Sonntag's  scientific  instruments,  broken  and 
thrown  on  the  ground,  in  a  rage  of  disappointment  at  not  finding 
more  money.  Here  they  hung  two  more  of  tho  robbers,  and,  with 
a  similar  placard  attached  to  their  breasts,  left  them  pending  to 
the  branches  of  a  tree;  the  remainder  of  the  prisoners  were  taken 
to  Iluamantla  to  await  a  trial. — New  York  Magistrate. 


ASTONISHING  THE  ARABS. 

Descending  the  hill  diagonally  by  an  easy  path,  in  a  direction  a 
little  east  of  north,  we  reached  the  plain,  and  soon  after  rode  into 
the  large  village  of  Kutcifeh,  where  we  dismounted  for  our  lunch. 
*  *  It  was  a  strange  and  picturesque  assemblage  that  gathered 
round  us  in  that  old  chamber  ;  and  a  wilder  looking  scene  could 
not  be  well  imagined  than  that  which  met  our  view  when  the 
crackling  branches  on  the  hearth  threw  out  a  flame  sufficient  to 
light  up  their  features  and  reveal  the  bright  colors  of  their  gay 
costumes.  The  white  turbans,  embroidered  coats,  dark  faces, 
long  beards,  and  flashing  eyes,  appeared  to  advantage  in  the  dim 
and  fitful  light.  But  the  lively  and  strange  conversation  had  still 
more  interest  for  me  than  countenance  or  custom.  Almost  the 
whole  topic  of  discussion  was  the  Prank  visitors  and  their  country. 
Some  of  those  present,  who  assumed  a  kind  of  authority  because 
they  had  seen  half  a  dozen  Inuleze  in  their  lives,  astonished  the 
others  by  wondrous  stories  of  their  prowess  and  knowledge.  The 
expulsion  of  the  great  Ibrahim  Pasha  by  their  fleets  was  well  re- 
membered; and  the  taking  of  Sidon,  and  bombardment  of  Acre, 
were  spoken  of  as  manifesting  a  greater  than  human  power.  As 
a  crowning  proof  of  unparalleled  wisdom,  one  man  made  the  fol- 
lowing remark  : — "  These  English  can  go  where  they  please  by 
day  or  night,  by  land  or  sea;  for  they  have,  an  instrument  that 
shows  them  the  way  to  anyplace." — "  Wallah! — and  is  it  so?" 
said  the  son  of  the  sheikh,  turning  to  us  with  a  look  of  intense  cu- 
riosity. An  appeal  was  at  once  made  to  us  in  verification  of  the 
statement.  I  produced  a  small  pocket  compass,  and,  placing  it 
near  the  light,  let  them  see  how  it  always  pointed  the  same  way. 
It  was  turned  and  turned  again,  but  still  it  pointed  to  the  Kibhh. 
After  all  had  tried  iu  vain  to  direct  it  to  any  other  point,  I  took 
my  knife,  and  placed  the  point  of  the  steel  near  the  compass,  when 
the  needle  at  once  turned  towards  my  hand.  I  moved  it  round, 
but  still  the  needle  followed.  "Wonderful!  wonderful!"  cried 
our  young  host.  "  The  Pranks  have  the  power  of  Jtnnsl"  ex- 
claimed an  old  man  by  his  side. — Porter's  Five  Yeats  in  Damascus. 


GREEK  PROVERBS  ON  HUMAN  FOLLIES. 

He  plows  the  air.  He  washes  the  Ethiopian.  He  measures  a 
twig.  He  opens  the  door  with  an  axe.  He  demands  a  tribute  of 
the  dead,  lie  holds  the  serpent  by  the  tail.  He  takes  the  bull  by 
the  horns.  He  is  making  clothes  for  fishes.  He  is  teaching  an 
old  woman  to  dance.  Pie  is  teaching  a  pig  to  play  on  a  flute.  He 
catches  the  wind  with  a  net.  He  changes  a  fly  into  an  elephant. 
He  takes  the  spring  from  the  year.  He  is  making  ropes  of  sand. 
He  sprinkles  incense  on  a  dung-hill.  He  is  plowing  a  rock.  He 
is  sowing  on  the  sand.  He  takes  oil  to  extinguish  the  fire.  He 
chastises  the  dead.  He  seeks  water  in  the  sea.  He  puts  a  rope 
to  the  eye  of  a  needle.  He  is  washing  the  crow.  He  draws  water 
with  a  sieve.  He  gives  straw  to  his  dog,  and  bones  to  his  ass. 
He  numbers  the  waves.  He. paves  the  meadow.  He  paints  the 
dead.  He  seeks  wool  on  an  ass.  He  digs  the  well  at  the  river. 
He  put  a  hat  on  a  hen.  He  runs  against  the  point  of  a  spear. 
He  is  erecting  broken  posts.  He  fans  with  a  feather.  He  strikes 
with  a  straw.  He  cleaves  the  clouds,  lie  takes  a  spear  to  kill  a 
fl}r.  He  brings  his  machines  after  the  war  is  over.  He  washes 
bis  sheep  with  scalding  water.  He  speaks  of  things  more  ancient 
than  chaos.  He  roasts  snow  in  a  furnace.  He  holds  a  looking- 
glass  to  a  mole.  He  is  teaching  iron  to  swim.  He  is  building  a 
bridge  over  the  sea. — Eastern  Manners. 


A  JEWISH  BVRIAL. 

The  corpse  is  carefully  washed,  and  clothed  in  white  linen  gar- 
ments, expressly  made  by  Jewish  women,  who  feci  a  sad  pleasure 
in  thus  assisting  in  the  last  act  of  kindness  towards  a  coreligionist. 
White  is  used  for  the  reason  that  the  Scriptures  frequently  mention 
that  color  to  indicate  purity.  A  small  quantity  of  earth  is  put 
under  the  bead  to  indicate  that  all  cometh  from  the  earth  and  re- 
turneth  thither  again.  The  head  of  the  deceased  person  is  placed 
towards  the  Orient,  to  represent  the  great  reverence  of  the  Israel- 
ite towards  the  land  of  his  nationality ;  and  that  also  as  the  sun 
rises  to  vivify  all  creation,  so  will  the  dead  finally  rise  to  everlast- 
ing life.  The  minister  recites  certain  prayers  expressive  of  tho 
inscrutability  of  God's  ways,  and  the  necessity  for  the  afflicted  to 
resign  themselves  unmurmuringly  to  his  decrees,  the  coffin  is  low- 
ered into  the  earth,  and  the  words,  "  may  the  soul  of  the  departed 
come  to  its  resting-place  in  peace,"  fervently  uttered  by  those 
present.  Each  of  the  mourners  then  shovels  a  little  earth  over 
the  bier,  and  afterwards  those  attending,  to  remind  themselves  of 
the  Divine  decree  spoken  to  man,  "Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust 
thou  shalt  return."  The  mourners  next  pronounce  a  prayer  ex- 
pressing thiir  unswerving  resignation  to  the  Creator  under  their 
severe  and  heart-rending  affliction,  and  the  ceremony  concludes. — 
Eastern  Toimst. 


BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM    COMPANION. 
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Easily  Dfixf,,— tihth  Ii  nob  a  villas •  town  in  the  country  n>  nnoH|  bal 

timt  11  olub  "i'  r.vcivi'  mburlbon  might  '"■  an  ttj  obtained  for  "  Bailout 
Pictorial,"  and  tho  work  be  thus  proourod  for  ooob  »'  two  doludi  a  year, 
boildu  a  gratit  copy  to  tbo  poi  on  wbo  undi  e  1 1 •  ■  aamefl  and  monojr,  Any 
porson  doslrlng  to  form  o  olnb,  can  aava  Bampla  ooplo  on!  (too  ol  charge,  bj 
sending  ai  a  Una  Co  that  ofleot. 


lEtritotial  JMcIange. 


The  United  States  Government  1ms  completed  the  purchase  of 
sixty-six  acres  of  land  of  Edward  \\\  Rowland,  of  New  Bedford, 
tor  the  construction  of  1 1  ■  *  -  fortifications  on  Clark's  Point,  and  the 
operations  will  be  commenced  immodintoly,  under  the  direction  of 

Capt.  Benham,  of  tin-  United  States  Corps  of  Engineers, A 

man  named  Kincoid,  in  Fayette,  Vn.,  killed  his  daughter  by 
striking  her  on  tho  nock  with  a  broom,  while  she  was  kneading 

dough. Mushroom  catsup  was  by-  mistoko  administered  at  the 

sacrament,  instead  of  tho  customary  tent  wine,  at  a  village  near 
Sherburne,  Canada,  a  Bhovt  time  since.  The  substitution  caused 
considerable  consternation,  a&  tho  nature  of  tho  draught  was  not 
immediately  discovered,  and  it  began  to  bo  whispered  that  the 

wine   was  poisoned. Stoves  made  o(  slate  and   beautifully 

enamelled,  are  now  made  in  England  for  parlor  use.    They  are 

lined  with  Bre  brick. Pipes  arc  to  bo  laid  to  conduct  the  water 

of  Empire  Spring,  Saratoga,  to  Capitol  Park,  Albany,  It  i.i 
imagined  by  some  that  this  will  arrest  tho  tide  of  travel  towards 
Saratoga  at  Albany,  but  this  is  a  fallacious  idea.  People  go  to 
Saratoga,  to  spend  their  money  for  champagne  and  fast  living,  not 

coring  a  continental  about  the  medicinal  waters, Mo  immense 

was  the  drain  upon  the  rural  population  oi'  Russia  during  tho 
late  war — 380,000  able-bodied  men  having  perished — that  it  has 
been    found    necessary   to  employ  a   large  force    of   troops   as 

"navvies"  in  the  construction  of  tho  now  railways. Captain 

Ketehnm,  chief  of  tho  Delaware  Indians,  died  recently.     It  is  said 

he  had  nearly  reached   tliu  age  of  one  hundred  years. The 

Deeorol  News  gives  the  following  description  of  one  of  tho  Mor- 
mon sisters  :  "  Sister  Mary  Phillips,  of  Keysville,  Davis  county, 
is  now  eighty-fuur  years  old,  enjoys  good  health,  and  can  walk 
twenty  miles  in  a  day.  In  tho  summer  of  1854  she  gleaned 
twenty  bushels  of  wheat,  and  raised  twenty  bushels  of  potatoes; 
and  last  fall  she  donated  a  yoke  of  cattle  to  the  P.  E.  fund  for 

gathering  the  poor." Mrs.  Eva  Copenhayer  died  recently  in 

Smythe  county,  Va.,  aged  88  years.  She  was  the  mother  of  14 
children,  and  leaves  1U5  grandchildren,  130  great-grandchildren, 

and    one    great-great-grandchild. A    certain    preventive  to 

attacks  of  mosquitoes,  black  flies,  etc.,  is  said  to  be  glycerine  four 
ounces,  oil  of  peppermint  two  and  a  half  drachms,  oil  of  turpen- 
tine four  drachms.  The  face,  neck,  hands,  in  fact  all  parts  ex- 
posed, to  be  rubbed  with  tho  mixture. A  woman  residing  at 

Bergen  Hill,  N.  J.,  recently  was  courted,  won,  and  married  to  tho 
second  husband,  in  consequence  of  receiving  letters  from  her  first 
husband,  stating  that  he  had  died  in  New  Orleans. The  Lon- 
don Morning  Post  .gives  further  details  of  the  tortures  inflicted  on 
political  prisoners  at  Naples.  In  one  case  a  girl  aged  twelve,  who 
Offered  to  suffer  in  placo  of  her  father,  was  horribly  punished  j  her 
arms  were  so  swollen  that  her  dress  had  to  bo  cut  from  them.     A 

drawing  isgiven  of  a  thumb  screw  used  by  the  authorities. Sheep 

nro  now  sheared  by  a  newly-invented  machine,  the  operation  being 
performed  in  about  three  minutes.  When  the  animal  jumps  from 
the  machine,  it  is  so  smooth  that  one  would  suppose  it  had  never 

had  an  outer  coat  to  its  back. A  female  performer   at  the 

Theatre,  Stockport,  Eng.,  was  death-stricken  while  going  through 
her  performance.  Her  name  was  Harding,  and  she  was  in  tho 
act  of  singing  the  song  "Pen  Bolt,"  when  she  became  suddenly 
helpless  and  fell  down.  She  was  carried  home,  and  expired  at 
half-past  ton  o'clock  the  same  night.  She  had  been  subject  to  dis- 
ease of  the  heart' A  boy  was  killed  and  partly  eaten  by  a 

bear  lately  on  tho  Hamtramck  marshes  near  Detroit.  A  man 
named  Joseph  Radomacher,  while  picking  raspberries,  found  tho 
bear  eating  the  dinner  from  his  basket,  and  was  so  frightened  that 
he  ran  right  by  the  boy  that  was  killed  without  informing  him  of 
tho  presence  of  the  dangerous  beast. 


Jovenile  Cunning.— A  little  boy  had  a  colt  and  a  dog,  and 
his  generosity  was  often  tried  by  visitors  asking  him,  just  to  see 
what  ho  would  say,  to  give  them  one  or  both  of  his  pets.  Ono 
day,  he  told  a  gentleman  present  he  might  have  his  colt — reserv- 
ing tho  dog,  much  to  the  surprise  of  his  mother,  who  asked, 
"  Why,  Jacky,  why  didn't  you  give  him  the  dog  V  "  Say  noth- 
ing, say  nothing,  mother;  when  ho  goes  to  get  tho  colt,  I'll  set 
the  dog  on  him." 


Sunny  Side.— Don't  believe  a  quarter  of  what  you  hear  about 
hard  times.  The  country  is,  in  the  main,  prosperous,  the  major- 
ity of  the  people  work  hard  and  are  well  paid  for  it,  crops  are 
coining  in  finely,  and  tho  prophets  of  ruin  will  prove  false  proph- 
ets after  all. 

i  —■—  > 

A  paxcerous  Idea. — The  Woonsockct  Patriot  thinks  all 
public  assemblies  might  be  broken  up  just  by  smashing  all  the 
looking-glasses.  Gentlemen  as  well  as  ladies  would  never  go 
abroad,  if  they  could  not  sco  how  they  looked. 


Witat's  in  the  Wind  1— A  Washington  letter  says  an  official 
note  has  been  received  from  tho  Austrian  minister,  making  in- 
quiry as  to  how  many  Austrian  subjects  have  become  naturalized 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 


Good  Advice. — A  down  cast  editor  advises  readers,  if  they 
wish  to  got  teeth  inserted  gratis,  to  go  and  steal  fruit  where  his 
watch-dog  is  on  guard. 


iBSHajjsioe  (EatfjetingB. 

L'Avcnir  (tin   Future]  i  :  repub- 

lican journni  publi  lied  in  I        Voik. 

A 'I"  I  ill'  'I  I.    I-  i in  i  idi  in  an  i  I  Ihio,  rail- 

ronil  mi    .1  bride  who  lind   i n  married  onl     lireo  'I  lie 

1,11  bai  pi  i  led  la  live,    A  and  termination  10  Ihe  bridal 

In. in-. 

ThoFn  .1'  1   pa|  ■ |i  thodUca         M   Pli  a  I 

polcon'    re  hi.  hi'',  of  on  old   Roman  bathroom,  will 

'■'l !  P'pe  in  »uch  perfcel  p irution  thai  when  tbi 

turned  tho  wator  came  in  immediately.  Ii  i,  lupnoncd  to  lie 
about  1 100  year   old. 

The  practice  which  ia  in  rogue  hi  the  E  rij  II  I 
of  giving  «  written  discharge  10  every  seaman  when  hi  loavi    hi 
ship,  stating  thoroon  liis  qualiSci as,  is    aid  to  to  a  moat  tula- 
rin    regulation.       Any    tun-     nut    Imviiig    kiii'Ii   n   rirlilicutc  in 
deemed  to  have  deserted  his  ihip,  and  i-  treated  accordingly, 

A  man  nn I  Obertcufier  was  recently  tried  in   Philadelphia 

for  fraudulent  insolvency.     Itcami ton  trial  that  with  seapi- 

tnl  to  stun  on  of  $10,000,  Obcrteufior  succeeded  in  paying  in  two 

years  about  8200,000  in  "shaves."    Ho  paid  i liana  cento 

day  for  money,  arid  a  half  a  cent  was  quite  common. 

Tho  heart  of  tho  queen  of  Westphalia,  second  wife  of  Jerome 
Bonaparte,  bus  been  placed  in  an  in  and  deposited  in  the  tomb 
of  the  ilr-t  Napoleon— the  bcart  of  a  noble  woman,  who  did  not 
dosorl  her  husband  in  his  hour  ol  adversity,  though  entreated  to 
di)  so  by  licr  father  the  kin-  of  Wurtomburg. 

In  tho  French  army,  no  fewer  than  u^.-ia?  exemptions  from 
serving  were  purchased  hist  year  at  the  price  fixed  by  government, 
2800  francs  for  each  conscript.  The  places  of  those  willing  to 
pay  rather  than  serve  seem  to  be  principally  filled  by  soldiers 
who,  their  time  being  out,  ro-cnlist,  for  which  each  man  receives 
lr>00  francs. 

Lola  Montez  delivered  in  Hamilton,  Canada  West,  her  lecture 
on  "  Beautiful  Women."  The  Spectator  contains  an  enthusiastic 
account  of  tho  performance — admits  that  it  is  somewhat  open  to 

criticism  on  the  score  of  delicacy,  but  thinks  on  the  whole,  that 
"  Lola  moralized  much  and  well,"  and  commends  the  lecture  as 
a  remarkable  success. 

A  new  oil  paint,  said  to  be  effectual  in  keeping  air  and  moisture 
from  surface  work,  and  for  preventing  deposits  of  soot  and  dirt,  is 
composed  of  eight  parts  of  linseed"  oil  and  one  part  of  sulphur, 
mixed  in  an  iron  vessel  at  a  temperature  of  278  degrees,  It  can 
be  applied  with  equal  facility  to  wood,  stone  or  brick,  and  is  much 
cheaper  than  ordinary  paint. 

A  sad  accident  occurred  at  Darmstadt  a  few  davs  ago.  A  bat- 
tery was  firing  at  a  mark,  and  behind  a  parapet, 'just  below  the 
mark,  an  officer,  Lieutenant  Scbaffnit,  and  some' men  were  sta- 
tioned to  notice  the  result  of  each  discharge.  The  lieutenant  after 
a  while  imprudently  raised  himself  just  above  the  parapet,  and  at 
the  same  moment  a  cannon  was  fired,  and  the  ball  carried  oft'  his 
head. 

A  rifle-battery,  composed  of  thirty-six  rifles,  so  arranged  that 
they  occupy  a  small  compass,  which  can  be  loaded  at  the  breach, 
and  are  capable  of  being  loaded  and  discharged  by  one  man  at 
the  rate  of  twenty  discharges  per  minute,  which  is  equal  to  throw- 
ing 720  halls,  has  been  invented  and  is  now  under  inspection  at 
the  British  war  office.  The  barrels  throw  balls  as  accurately  and 
far  as  the  best  Minnie  rifle. 

In  treating  India  rubber"  an  improvement  of  a  simple  and  val- 
uable character  has  been  made.  The  improvement  consists  in 
covering  the  surface  of  the  compound  of  caoutchouc  with  foil  of 
tin,  or  other  substance  equivalent  to  it,  to  preserve  the  form  pre- 
viously given  by  embossing  or  moulding.  The  contact  of  the  foil 
during  tho  curing  process  has  the  effect  of  preserving  the  form 
and  the  surface  without  pressure  or  moulds. 

The  following  frightful  story  is  told  in  a  treatise  on  birds  :  "A 
lady,  one  of  our  relatives,  who  lived  in  Louisiana,  was  suckling 
an  infant.  Every  night  her  sleep  was  troubled  by  a  strange  sei> 
sation  of  a  cold  and  gliding  object,  which  had  been  draining  the 
milk  from  her  bosom.  On  one  occasion  the  same  impression  oc- 
curred, but  she  was  awake.  She  sprang  from  the  bed,  turned 
down  the  clothes,  and  to  her  horror  found' the  frightful  nursling  a 
serpent  of  large  size  and  dangerous  species." 

For  the  purpose  of  giving  forth  a  steady  light  at  sea,  to  indicate 
the  position  of  the  ship  bearing  it,  a  lantern,  so  arranged  as  to 
have  powerful  lens  on  three  sides  of  it,  has  been  contrived.  The 
lenses  are  on  a  level,  and  show  the  light  of  one  lamp  through 
them.  Around  each  lens  on  the  outside  is  a  concave  reflector. 
The  lenses  on  the  sides  are  so  placed  tbat  colored  glass,  green, 
red,  etc.,  may  bo  made  to  slide  between  it  and  the  burner,  so  that 
it  can  bo  made  use  of,  if  thought  desirable,  as  a  signal  light. 

A  centrifugal  battery,  the  invention  of  a  resident  of  Philadel- 
phia, has  been  patented.  The  proprietor  professes  to  have  over- 
come the  difficulties  which  have  been  encountered  heretofore  by 
inventors  who  have  constructed  centrifugal  machines  for  project- 
ing with  unerring  certainty,  balls,  etc.  The  battery  is  designed  to 
throw  red-hot  as  well  as  cold  balls,  or  any  compound  composed 
of  combustible  or  mephitic  materials.  The  battery  can  be  worked 
on  board  steam  vessels  of  war,  by  attaching  the  engine  to  the  bat- 
tery by  the  usual  connecting  machinery. 

The  pearl  discoveries  and  the  pearl  mania  have  extentcd  into 
Maine,  and  bid  fair  to  have  a  full  run  there.  Very  fine  specimens 
have  been  discovered  in  the  neighborhood  of  Warren  and  Thom- 
aston,  in  some  of  the  streams  flowing  into  Oyster  River;  and  in 
some  of  the  sections,  the  same  result  has  followed  shown  in  the 
New  Jersey  neighborhoods — a  total  abandonment  of  other  occu- 
pations to  dig  clams  and  muscles.  Certain  parties  arc  said  to 
have  obtained  from  one  to  three  hundred  pearls  each,  and  one  to 
have  been  found  and  forwarded  to  Boston  worth  more  tbatSlOOO. 

Two  men  of  Rochester,  N.  Y-,  undertook  to  swim  against  each 
other  on  Lake  Ontario,  on  a  wager  of  £a0.  They  struck  out  for 
the  Canada  shore,  sixty  miles  distant,  with  a  boat  accompanying, 
the  first  one  that  gave  out  to  lose.  They  had  not  proceeded  "more 
than  a  few  rods,  however,  when  they  we're  both  swamped  by  a  big 
wave,  and  were  taken  into  the  boat  almost  lifeless.  They  were 
struck  by  the  same  swell  at  the  same  instant,  and  both  turned  over 
like  dead  fishes,  and  threw  up  so  much  water  while  floundering  in 
the  element  that  it  was  impossible  for  those  in  the  boat  to  decide 
the  bet. 

An  apparently  reverend  gentleman  saw  a  fellow  lying  intoxica- 
ted in  [be  gutter  at  St.  Louis,  at  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  and  ex- 
horted him  as  to  the  evils  of  his  ways,  but  was  told  to  go  about 
Ins  business.  This,  however,  he  declined  to  do,  remarking  that 
since,  should  he  leave  him,  he  would  surely  be  robbed,  and  would, 
therefore,  insist  on  taking  charge  of  his  pocket-book,  which  ac- 
cordingly, the  other  being  helpless,  ho  did.  The  victim  has  not 
since  seen  the  man  who  manifested  such  regard  for  his  safety,  but 
thinks  tbat  bad  he  not  been  robbed  by  him,  a  less  gentlemanly 
rogue  would  have  iluue  so. 


.jForeign  I-trms. 

A  Jew,  nl  Tunis,  having  replied  to  an  insult  with  wbal 

'  ...led, 
and  bis  i  in.jl,. 

On  ll  •  i  the  birth  of  an  hereditary  prince,  the  Grand 

Duke  of  Baden  I 

i.e.!  for,  j  oli  during  the 

event-  of  I't-  and  i 

:    livorcc  art«, 
i   in  Scotland.    During  il 

nil  of 
husbands,  and  7",  at  tin-  -nil  of  wives,  making  a  total  .,!  17;. 

The  1'n-n'b  minister  of  war  biu  determined  that  Iho  troop   on 
;.i     .  " ,  ii    during  formi  r  ■  ed  at 

of  farmers  who  nun 
agricultural  purposes,  fur  wanl  <.t  a  lufficienl  number  of  dvUi 

The  Russian  minister  of  war  ha*  authorized  the  employee*  of 
He' ' ''.limn  iii  in-  to  proceed  t"  Paris  at  thefrown  expense,  in  order 
i"   tndj  Ibe  I'l'ii.  Ii  d  the  organization  of  the  military 

administration-  of  France.     Several  of   them  have  just   availed 
themselves  of  the  permission. 

'lb.    Mediterranean  extension  (Malta  and  Corfu)  submarine 

cable,  in  eoiire  of  manufacture,  i     to  join  at  <'it;'liuri.  anil  will  bo 

laid  down  and  delivei  npsny  in  October  next,  by 

Iho  contractu:     when  a  saving;  of  four  or  five  day*  will  be  ell 
over  the  route  from  India  via  -Mai  • 


SrairtJS  of  (Goto. 

The  sunshine  of  life  is  made  up  of  very  lilllc  beams,  that 

arc  bright  all  the  lime. — Aiken. 

Innocence  is  a  flower  which  withers  when  touched,  but 

blooms  not  again,  though  watered  with  tears. — Uoaper. 

No  one  ought  to  enjoy  what  ii  loo  good  for  him;  he  ought 

to  make  himself  worthy  of  it,  and  rise  to  its  level. — Goethe. 

True  love  can  no  more  be  diminished  by  the  shower*  of 

evil-hap,  than  flowers  arc  marred  by  timely  rain. — Sir  /'.  N 

Alexander  received  more  bravery  of  mind  bv  the  pattern 

of  Achilles,  than  by  heating  the  definition  of  fortitude. — I 

I  have  not  that  self-confidence  which  prompts  some  men 

to  court  adventures,  or  to  seek  the  familiarity  of  chance  acquaint- 
ances.— Lamartine. 

A  wise  rich  man  is  like  tbc  back  or  stock  of  the  chimney, 

and  his  wealth  the  lire ;  be  receives  it,  not  for  his  own  need,  but  to 
reflect  the  beat  to  otbers'  good. — S,„,„ 

They  who  arc  the  most  weary  of  life,  and  vet  the  most 

unwilling  to  die,  are  such  as  have  lived  lo  no  purpose — who  have 
rather  breathed  than  lived. — Clarendon. 

There  is  something  in  tbe  intimacy  of  a  man's  own  expe- 
rience, which  he  cannot  make  to   pass  entire   into  tbc   heart   and 
mind  even  of  his  most  familiar  friend — and  thus  it  is,  thai  he  is  so 
often  defeated  in  bis  attempts  to  obtain  a  full  and  cordial  j 
sion  of  his  sympathy. —  Wtidon. 


Sorter's  3th0;gct. 

Can  a  new  watch  with  a  second-hand  he  called  a  second-hand 
watch  ? 

The  man  who  minds  his  own  business  was  in  the  city  on  Satur- 
day, but  left  immediately,  he  felt  so  lonesome. 

A  French  wit  said  of  a  man  who  was  exceedingly  fat,  that  na- 
ture only  made  him  to  show  how  far  the  human  skin  would  stretch 
without  breaking. 

Biddy — "Nora,  cushla,  pea-nuts  is  riz.  Go  down  to  Barney, 
on  the  corner,  and  tell  him  that  he  must  put  on  a  penny  a  pint,  or 
we'll  all  he  broke  intircly." 

A  lady  up-town  cleared  her  house  of  flies,  by  putting  honey  on 
her  husband's  whiskers  when  he  was  asleep.  The  flies  stuck  fast, 
and  when  he  went  out  of  the  house,  he  earned  them  otl*  with  him. 

A  gentleman  of  Alabama  was  lying  in  bed,  one  morning,  when 
a   friend,  stepping  in,  said,   "P—^—,  breakfast  is   coining  on." — 

"Let  it  come,"  replied  P ,  with  a  look  of  defiance,  "I'm  not 

afraid  of  it !" 

In  a  certain  benighted  part  of  the  country  may  be  seen,  on  the 
outside  of  an  humble  cottage,  the  following  inscription  in  large 
gilt  letters: — "A  seminary  for  young  ladies."  This  was,  per- 
haps, too  abstruse  for  the  villagers,  as  immediately  underneath 
there  is  added,  in  rude  characters,  "Jsotey  beney— allso,  a  galls 
skool." 
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BOSTON  STREET  SHOWMEN  AND  MUSICIANS. 

Our  artist  has  here  sketched  expressly  for  the  Pictorinl,  one  of 
those  scenes  that  have  become  characteristic  of  the  street  life  of 
modern  Boston,  which  is  fast  becoming  cosmopolitan  in  its  spirit. 
We  have  here  an  itinerant  showman  and  musician,  with  a  won- 
derful performing  monkey  whose  dexterity  always  attracts  crowds 
whonovor  the  "enterprising  proprietor"  sets  up  his  tabic  and  ex- 
hibits the  animal's  proficiency  in  the  programme  which  has  been 
taught  him.  This  miniature  caricature  of  humanity  is  a  perfect 
proficiont  in  the  infantry  manual,  and  goes  through  the  motions 
with  a  little  musket  with  surprising  dexterity,  though  the  lightning- 
liko  rapidity  of  his  movements  lacks  the  steadiness  of  the  veteran. 
lie  fires  his  piece  without  winking  and  in  a  manner  that  would 
shame  many  a  new-fledged  son  of  Mars.  In  the  sabre  exercise  he 
is  equally  at  homo.  His  master  stands  beside  the  tabic,  with  a 
pocket-fall  of  arms  and  instruments,  military  and  musical.  Around 
the  centre  of  attraction  is  grouped  a  miscellaneous  crowd,  and 
though  the  boys  arc  looking  on  with  intense  delight,  yet  we  will 
venture  to  say  that  the  children  of  a  larger  growth  are  no  less 


amused  spectators.  These  street  shows  arc  certainly  an  innova- 
tion on  the  stern  and  staid  habits  of  our  fathers.  Supposing  hand- 
organs  and  monkeys  to  have  been  invented  in  the  good  old  days 
when  Puritanism  held  undisputed  sway  in  the  good  old  town  of 
Boston,  and  supposing  one  of  these  itinerants  to  have  debarked 
with  his  tools  of  trade  in  Boston,  hard  would  have  been  his  fate — 
dire  would  have  been  the  commotion  all  along  the  shores  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay.  But  our  fathers  were  merciful,  and  would  proba- 
bly have  dismissed  such  an  offender  with  a  severe  admonition,  a 
sound  whipping,  or  banishment  on  pain  of  death,  on  a  repetition  of 
the  offence.  They  were  stern  enemies  of  idleness  and  unprofitable 
art — those  brave  old  progenitors  of  ours.  But  we  have  changed 
all  that  as  much  as  wo  have  changed  the  physical  aspect  of  the 
good  old  Tremont  town.  Now  hand-organs  and  monkeys  are 
ubiquitous — they  come  over  in  about  every  passenger  ship — they 
invest  every  thoroughfare,  and  are  to  be  met  with  even  in  our 
country  roads  and  lanes.  Some  of  the  organs  arc  really  musical, 
and  "  Oft  in  the  stilly  night "  their  strains  awaken  "  Love's  young 
dream ;"  while  others  arc  wheezing,  phthisicky,  "weak  inventions 


of  the  enemy,"  "  murdering  sleep"  more  ruthlessly  than  the  Thano 
of  Cawdor.  And  a  curious  feature  of  these  perambulating  music- 
machines  is  the  simultaneousness  of  their  performances,  when  there 
can  be  no  possibility  of  concert — we  do  not  intend  a  pun — among 
them.  You  shall,  for  instance,  be  standing  by  the  Winihrop  House, 
and  the  familiar  strains  of  "  Old  Dog  Tray  "  will  greet  your  ears. 
To  escape  from  this  melody  you  walk  along  the  common,  and 
when  out  of  earshot  of  the  first  performer,  say  when  opposite  the 
Tremont  House,  another  sturdy  foreigner  will  be  found,  grinding 
out  the  same  tune.  Springing  into  the  horse-cars,  you  will  hear, 
at  different  intervals  all  along  your  line  of  travel,  nothing  bat 
"  Old  Dog  Tray,"  until  exasperated  and  worn  out,  you  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  "  Old  Dog  Tray"  encircles  the  globe,  like  the 
roll  of  the  British  drum.  This  is  one  of  the  many  inscrutable 
mysteries  of  hand-organs  that  defy  the  most  searching  philosopher. 
We  have  never  entered  the  crusades  against  these  musicians 
waged  by  over-sensitive  persons,  who  have,  by  the  way,  the  best 
and  costliest  music  at  their  disposal.  They  gratify  a  popular 
taste  which  finds  no  other  mode  of  indulgence. 
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A  WILD  STORY  OF  THE  TROPICS. 

BY   JOHN    B.    WILLIAMS,    M.    D. 
[CONTINUED.] 

CHAPTER  XUI.— [continued.] 

After  a  moment  of  pensive  reflection,  Joaquin  replied,  with 
emotion : 

"  Listen,  Dona  Carmen  :  I  am  strong ;  allow  mc  to  carry  yon, 
anil  I  answer  for  it,  we  shall  soon  reach  the  great  river.  They 
will,  perhaps,  lose,  our  trail,  for  I  know  a  ford.  This  is  our  only 
chance  of  safety." 

"  Carry  me !"  replied  Carmen. 

The  recruit  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  carried  her  like  a  child 
asleep,  feeling  his  ardor  re-animated  under  his  gracious  burden. 
Our  fugitives'  course  became  rapid,  almost  convulsive,  for  they 
understood  the  price  of  each  minute,  and  the  barking  of  the  dogs 
became  more  loud  and  more  distinct.  Every  few  moments  they 
cast  looks  behind  •them,  fancying  their  pursuers  were  already  close 
to  them.  Once  the  monk,  who  dragged  himself  with  almost  super- 
human efforts  over  the  stumps  and  roots  in  their  path,  and  over 
which  Joaquin  appeared  to  glide  with  a  sure  and  agile  foot,  cried  : 

"  We  have  arms ;  let  us  turn  and  face  these  brigands,  and  die 
bravely !" 

But  the  young  man.  without  stopping,  answered  : 

"  But  in  dying,  we  should  leave  Dona  Carmen  slave  to  Michel 
le  Basque." 

Exhausted  with  fatigue,  they  arrived  at  length  to  a  hill  which 
crowned  the  limits  of  the  forest,  and  which  they  rapidly  descended 
to  the  edge  of  the  great  river;  but  there,  a  new  misfortune  awaited 
them,  and  Joaquin  could  not  restrain  a  cry  of  surprise  and  fright, 
pointing  with  a  despairing  gesture  to  the  muddy  and  troubled 
water  of  the  river. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  ford  it,"  said  he,  in  a  hollow  voice ;  "  the 
river  has  risen  at  least  fifteen  feet." 

"  We  are  lost,  then  !"  said  the  monk,  in  a  state  of  consternation, 
kneeling  on  the  sand  with  Dona  Carmen. 

"  Saved,  perhaps;  who  knows?"  returned  Joaquin,  interrogating 
the  blue  sky  with  an  anxious  look,  while  the  wind  began  to  blow 
in  sudden  gusts.     The  atmosphere  became  heavy  and  oppressive. 

"I  do  not  know  what  is  the  matter,"  said  Fray  Eusebio,  return- 
ing to  Joaquin,  "but  my  legs  tremble  and  my  sight  is  troubled." 

"And  I,"  said  the  young  girl,  "experience  strange  sensations. 
There  is  a  noise  and  rumbling  in  my  ears,  such  as  I  have  never 
heard  before." 

"  I  was  not  deceived,  then  !"  cried  the  recruit.  "  We  are  about 
to  witness  a  terrible  scene,  to  which,  perhaps,  we  shall  owe  our 
safety,  for  man's  vengeance  cannot  struggle  against  Heaven's 
anger." 

"  What  do  you  mean?"  asked  the  monk. 

"  Prepare  your  heart  and  pray,"  replied  Joaquin.  "  God  grant 
wo  may  not  become  victims  of  the  earthquake  which  is  about  to 
take  place." 

"An  earthquake!"  repeated  Dona  Carmen,  surprised  into  a 
movement  of  fear.     "Let  us,  then,  bid  each  other  adieu." 

"  You  are  more  secure  here  than  in  your  hatto,  senorita,"  re- 
plied Joaquin.  "But  follow  my  advice;  you  must  lie  down  in 
this  high  grass,  and  with  as  much  calmness  as  possible  await  the 
will  of  God  with  respect  to  us." 

In  a  moment  the  fugitives  comprehended  their  imminent  dan- 
ger. Already  all  the  trees  of  the  forest  trembled,  without  being 
agitated  by  the  least  breath  of  wind.  The  river  rose  up  from  its 
bed,  and  the  waves  were  crested  with  foam.  The  clouds  were 
heaped  one  on  the  other,  till  they  formed  an  opaque  veil.  Nothing 
now  remained  of  the  bine  sky.  Some  beasts  of  prey  wandered 
here  and  there,  and  made  the  hearts  of  the  fugitives  sink  within 
them  by  their  bowlings. 

At  this  moment,  the  buccaneer  with  his  huntsmen  appeared  on 
the  brow  of  the  hill.  They  uttered  a  cry  of  triumph  when  they 
perceived  Joaquin  still  standing,  and  cried  out : 

"  Deliver  yourself  up !  Your  life  and  those  of  your  companions 
shall  be  spared." 

"We  wait  for  you,"  replied  the  recruit,  coldly. 

"  You  shall  not  escape  us  now,"  continued  Michel  le  Basque. 
"  You  are  at  our  mercy." 

"And  you  at  God's,"  replied  Joaquin, in  a  solemn  voice.  "He 
can  blind  your  eyes  and  break  your  weapon  the  moment  you 
believe  you  can  reach  us." 

"  Forward !"  cried  Michel,  in  a  tone  of  contempt;  and  he  took 
a  step  in  advance. 

But  he  soon  fell  back  in  terror,  and  his  hair  stood  on  his  head. 
The  hill  opened  at  his  feet.  Another  step,  and  the  buccaneer 
would  have  fallen  into  the  gulf  which  had  just  swallowed  up  the 
path  leading  to  the  river.  He  found  himself  separated  from  the 
fugitives  by  an  insurmountable  obstacle. 

Joaquin  leaned  towards  the  young  creole,  and  said,  in  a  joyful 
voice,  "Pona  Carmen,  you  are  free." 

But  the  adventurer,  furious  and  in  despair,  convulsively  pressed 
his  musket  in  his  hands,1  and  cried  out,  aneeringly : 

"Ah,  you  think  you  cap  triumph  over  Michel  le  Basque  !" 

JJe  fyad  ngt  time  to  accomplish  jois  design.    The,  sky  became 


obscured  by  a  shower  of  cinders.  Twice  Joaquin  saw  the  bucca- 
neer motionless,  leaning  on  his  musket,  and  wailing  for  a  favor- 
able moment  to  lire.  But  each  time  the  young  man  closed  his 
eyes  with  fear  when  be  saw  the  heavens  one  flame  of  firo,  and  the 
whole  horizon  illuminated  with  the  most  vivid  colors.  He  heard 
trees  splitting  in  every  direction  around  him,  and  saw  them  fall 
with  a  crash  to  the  ground. 

Our  fugitives  remained  motionless,  overwhelmed,  all  the  while 
the  earthquake  lasted.  The  entire  night  was  passed  in  this  terri- 
ble agony.  When  day  appeared,  it  revealed  a  new  scene  to  them. 
The  river  had  taken  a  new  channel,  and  had  changed  a  savanna 
into  a  pond,  and  the  whole  face  of  nature  around  them  appeared 
changed.  Joaquin  could  discover  no  trace  of  Michel  le  Basque 
and  his  companions.  The  borders  of  the  forest  were  no  longer 
to  bo  distinguished,  excepting  by  some  twisted  and  calcined  roots 
at  their  feet.     It  resembled  the  ruins  of  an  immense  fire. 

Advancing  towards  the  river,  and  having  for  sometime  explored 
its  banks  with  a  good  deal  of  anxiety,  Joaquin  returned  with  an 
almost  joyful  air,  saying: 

"  Senorita,  I  have  found  the  ford,  by  means  of  which  we  shall 
be  able  to  reach  a  retreat  of  which  I  alone  know  the  secret,  and 
where  for  many  days  we  can  set  all  pursuit  at  defiance." 

Dona  Carmen  and  the  monk  followed  their  generous  guide,  and 
after  three  hours'  travel,  they  reached  the  entrance  of  a  grotto,  cut 
out  by  nature  from  a  solid  rock,  which  was  perfectly  isolated  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


THE    CAVERN. 


When  the  fugitives  had  entered  into  the  grotto,  Joaquin  cried  : 

"Let  us  now  thank  God,  for  we  have  nothing  more  to  fear!" 

"From  the  ladrones  it  is  possible,"  replied  the  monk  ;  "but  are 
you  certain  we  can  escape  another  danger,  almost  as  formidable  ?" 

"Of  what  new  peril  do  you  speak,  father'?"  asked  Carmen. 

"  Of  hunger,"  replied  Fray  Eusebio,  "  which  paralyzes  courage 
and  strength,  and  which  allows  yon  to  count  minute  by  minute 
your  slow  agony." 

"  Come,  come ;  no  more  fanciful  terrors,"  said  the  young  man, 
gaily.  "  We  know  that  courage  is  not  a  special  gift  of  gentlemen 
of  your  robe." 

The  monk  cast  on  him  a  look  full  of  hatred. 

"Re-assure  yourself,"  added  Joaquin,  "where  there  is  ground 
under  our  feet,  or  the  sound  of  waves  reach  our  ears,  or  where 
space  extends  over  our  heads,  there  are  resources  left  for  us." 

"  That  is  all  very  well,"  replied  the  monk,  gravely ;  "  but  it  the 
huntsmen  betray  the  fugitives,  what  shall  we  have  gained  by  fol- 
lowing your  advice  ?" 

"  Repose  confidence  in  me,  father,  and  dismiss  all  such  puerile 
fears.  Forget,  if  it  be  possible,  that  you  wear  a  monk's  habit, 
and  remember  only  that  you  are  a  man.  Imitate  Dona  Carmen. 
See,  she  is  worn  out  with  fatigue,  and  yet  she  does  not  tremble 
like  you  at  the  thought  of  imaginary  perils." 

The  monk  shivered,  but  replied,  in  a  calmer  and  milder  voice: 

"What  would  you  have,  Joaquin?  as  you  say,  courage  is  not 
usually  bestowed  upon  gentlemen  of  my  robe ;  but,"  added  lie,  in 
a  low  voice,  "it  is  not  the  same  with  revenge." 

"  Know,  then,"  pursued  the  young  adventurer,  "  that  this  rock 
is  surrounded  by  half  marine  prairies,  on  which  dwell  the  best  tur- 
tles of  Hispaniola.  And  as  soon  as  night  comes  we  can  obtain  as 
many  as  we  wish." 

"  Why  did  you  not  give  us  this  explanation  at  first,  Joaquin  ?" 

"Now,  father,  we  must  light  a  good  fire,  in  order  to  afford 
Dona  Carmen  a  little  warmth.  We  have  passed  a  rough  night, 
and  I  confess  at  times  I  have  been  almost  ready  to  yield  to  the 
desire  for  sleep." 

A  strange  smile  passed  over  the  monk's  features  with  the  rapidi- 
ty of  lightning.     He  replied  : 

"  Let  us  return  thanks  to  Providence,  Joaquin.  I  have  about 
me  a  phial  which  contains  the  best  cordial  in  the  world  against 
sleep.  You  know  my  profession  obliges  me  to  dabble  in  medicine. 
A  few  drops  will  restore  your  strength." 

"  Willingly,  father, — willingly.  Although  we  are  in  security 
here,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  watch  while  you  take  a  little  repose." 

While  Montbars  occupied  himself  with  making  a  fire,  the  monk 
drew  from  a  little  bag  suspended  from  his  waist  a  phial,  which  he 
examined  with  an  expression  of  mysterious  joy. 

The  young  Creole,  vanquished  by  fatigue,  slept  for  some  mo- 
ments. She  scarcely  paid  any  attention  to  the  words  exchanged 
by  her  two  companions.  The  monk  poured  five  or  six  drops  of 
his  pretended  cordial  into  a  leathern  goblet,  which  he  handed  to 
Joaquin.  He  then  retired  to  the  end  of  the  cave,  and  there  coldly 
watched  what  was  about  to  take  place. 

The  adventurer  lighted  a  large  fire,  and  with  emotion  regarded 
Dona  Carmen's  pale  face,  as  it  was  revealed  by  the  flickering 
light,  of  the  burning  wood.  The  silence  was  profound.  The  slow 
and  gentle  respiration  of  the  young  Creole  could  just  be  heard, 
and  that  was  all. 

Suddenly,  Joaquin,  with  great  surprise,  felt  a  shiver  run  through 
his  body,  and  his  eyelids  were  pressed  down  by  an  irresistible  de- 
sire to  sleep.  His  thoughts  became  confused,  and  wandered  like 
the  vague  images  of  a  dream.  In  vain  he  endeavored  to  shake 
off  this  torpor,  and  yet  he  had  been  accustomed  to  resist  the  most 
urgent  fatigue ;  in  vain  he  tried  to  fix  his  looks  on  the  young  girl 
he  had  saved,  and  whom  he  must  protect  still.  In  spite  of  him- 
self, he  felt  an  icy  coldness  seize  all  his  limbs.  At  length  his 
hands  allowed  the  monk's  leathern  goblet  to  fall  to  the  ground, 
and  at  that  moment  he  recollected  the  cordial  which  the  latter  had 
given  him,  and  he  remembered  that  Fray  Eusebio  was  Don  Ra- 
mon Carral's  brother.    He  then  suspected  some  horrible  revenge 


on  the  part  of  the  monk,  and  made  a  desperate  effort  to  rise  and 
advance  towards  the  fanatic.  Tito  latter  in  Ids  turn  receded. 
Monthars's  knees  trembled.  The  monk  looked  at  him  earnestly. 
Montbars's  eyes  became  dim;  he  tried  to  utter  a  cry  to  awaken 
Dona  Carmen,  but  the  sound  expired  in  his  throat.  He  then 
understood  that  he  was  lost;  and  when  the  monk  reached  him, 
the  buccaneer  fell  at  his  feet  as  if  deprived  of  all  sensation.  But 
it  was  a  singular  thing  ;  Ins  body  alone  was  motionless  and  cold 
as  the  dead.  His  mind  was  perfectly  clear  and  his  thoughts  ac- 
tive.    He  heard  the  monk  exclaim,  with  an  accent  of  joy : 

"At  last  he  is  at  my  mercy.  Fool!  ho  thought  he  had  over- 
come his  enemy.  When  your  looks  and  your  voice  insulted  me, 
I  remained  calm ;  but  tell  mo  now  which  of  us  two  has  the 
advantage?" 

Joaquin  tried  to  raise  himself.  He  heard  his  heart  beat  violent- 
ly— that  was  all. 

"You  love  Dona  Carmen,"  resumed  the  moiTk,  smiling,  "and 
you  are  there  without  voice,  without  sight,  without  strength  to  de- 
fend you  from  the  least  danger.  Let  her  call  for  your  assistance ; 
you  will  remain  cold  and  motionless.  Of  what  use  is  your  cour- 
age— your  devotion?  You  thought  to  stifle  in  my  heart  the 
remembrance  of  my  brother's  death ;  but  revenge  is  the  legitimate 
passion  for  those  who  possess  no  courage,  and  yet  who  have  been 
offended.     Do  you  hear,  Joaquin  V 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment,  in  order  to  allow  his  insult  to  enter 
Joaquin's  soul.     He  then  continued: 

"And  yet  all  is  not  finished  between  us.  I  shall  keep  you  for  a 
more  cruel  suffering.  I  find  you  comprehend  me,  for  your  heart 
beats  more  violently ;  and  if  your  eyes  could  open,  they  would 
confound  me.  Still  calm,  Joaquin  !  Command  the  beatings  of 
your  heart,  if  you  do  not  desire  to  die  too  soon.  You  believe, 
perhaps,  you  are  even  certain  that  the  proud  Creole  Dona  Carmen 
de  Larates  is  not  altogether  insensible  to  your  love.  Fool,  you 
shall  hear  the  truth  1" 

And  the  monk  approached  the  young  sleeping  girl,  and  gently 
called  :  "  Senorita  !  senorita  !" 

The  Creole  did  not  awaken.  Joaquin  still  heard  the  soft  mur- 
mur of  her  respiration. 

"  How  beautiful  she  is  !"  said  Fray  Eusebio,  in  a  loud  voice. 

At  these  words,  the  young  man  felt  a  tremor  run  through  him, 
as  if  he  were  struck  with  a  shock  of  electricity.  He  made  a  terri- 
ble effort  to  deliver  himself  from  his  icy  lethargy.  Alas  1  he 
remained  as  motionless  as  a  marble  statue. 

"Dona  Carmen  1"  repeated  the  monk,  still  more  loudly. 

She  awoke  this  time,  and  in  a  low  and  troubled  voice  exclaimed  : 
"Is  there  any  danger,  father?" 

"  See  how  well  we  are  guarded  !"  replied  Fray  Eusebio,  point- 
ing to  Joaquin.     "  The  adventurer  is  asleep." 

"Poor  Joaquin  !"  said  the  young  Creole,  softly.  "What  fatigue 
has  he  endured  in  order  to  save  us !  So  much  the  better;  let  him 
sleep  for  some  hours.  If  he  forget  so  much  suffering  in  sleep, 
God  be  praised !" 

"Yes — God  be  praised!"  continued  the  monk;  "for  it  is  He 
who  has  delivered  him  in  our  power,  senorita." 

"Not  so  loud — not  so  loud,  father;  you  will  awaken  him.  But 
I  did  not  exactly  understand  yon,"  she  added,  looking  at  him 
with  astonishment. 

"Ah,  what  would  not  our  brothers  the  Spaniards  give,"  pur- 
sued the  monk,  exultingly,  "  if  they  had  in  their  power  him  who 
inherits  the  fatal  name  of  Montbars,  the  exterminator !" 

"  You  frighten  me,  father,"  interrupted  the  Creole,  more  and 
more  surprised. 

"Listen,  Dona  Carmen,"  replied  Fray  Eusebio,  with  a  sombre 
air.  "  You  must  now  make  up  your  mind.  If  you  reach  La 
Rancheria  in  company  with  that  adventurer,  on  whose  head  a  prico 
is  fixed,  whose  very  name  is  a  living  insult  for  all  Spain,  you  will 
be  lost  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Hispaniola.  They 
will  not  believe  that  he  saved  you  from  slavery  at  the  peril  of  his 
life,  without  some  secret  motive  or  foolish  ambition." 

"Father,  you  are  cruel,"  cried  the  poor  young  girl,  her  face 
covered  with  a  deep  blush. 

"In  their  eyes,"  continued  the  monk,  coldly,  "you  will  have 
purchased  your  safety  by  not  repulsing  the  love  of  a  Brother  of 
the  Coast." 

"But  you,  Fray  Eusebio,  you  know  that  never — "  cried  Dona 
Carmen,  joining  her  hands  together  as  if  in  supplicauon. 

"So  they  will  think,  senorita,"  interrupted  the  monk;  "and 
can  I  swear  there  is  no  lie  or  calumny  in  the  accusation  V 

The  young  girl  trembled  and  turned  pale,  and  dared  hot  reply. 
Joaquin  felt  his  life  suspended  on  Dona  Carmen's  lips. 

"Would  you  then,"  added  Fray  Eusebio,  "brave  the  tongue  of 
rumor  which  will  greet  you  on  your  return  ?  Would  you  consent 
to  submit  to  half  the  hatred  attached  to  this  brigand  ?" 

"This  brigand  ["replied  the  Creole,  in  a  profound  stupor.  "Do 
you  really  speak,  father,  of  this  generous  young  man  who  is 
devoted  to  us  V 

"Yes — this  brigand,"  repeated  the  monk,  "for  do  not  forget  for 
Spaniards  he  is  a  thief  who  has  pillaged  them;  in  a  word,  it  is 
Montbars.  Mothers  frighten  their  disobedient  children  by  whis- 
pering to  them  this  terrible  name— Montbars  !  But  amongst  the 
Brothers  of  the  Coast,  it  is  a  death-cry, — it  is  a  name  which  makes 
breaches  in  walls,  and  causes  our  soldiers  to  turn  pale  behind 
their  cannons." 

"But  what  do  you  advise,  then ?"  said  Dona  Carmen.  "  Great 
heavens !  what  is  to  be  done  ?" 

The  monk  smiled,  and  again  pointed  to  the  adventurer,  who 
still  remained  as  if  petrified  in  his  apparent  insensibility. 

"Do  you  not  see,  senorita, that  the  wretch  remains  as  calm  and 
defenceless  as  it  is  possible  to  be  ?" 

"  Well,"  said  Carmen,  mechanically. 
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"  Well,  11  child,  will t  any  diffli  nlty,  could  bind  those  robust 

and  strong  hands/'  replied  Fraj  Eufobio,  significantly. 

Dunn  Carmen  pushed  away  with  In  r  trembling  bund  the  long 
hiiir  which  fell  in  disorder  about  her  face,  and  looked  at  the  monli 
;l  ,  if  ghe  had  not  comprehended  what  he  had  said.    There  m    a 

m, mffl  silence.    Then  the  young   croole  arose,  and  standing 

before  Fray  EusebiOj  she  exclaimed  with  a  bitter  smile,  full  of 
doubt  and  fright : 

"You  are  only  joking,  fathor.  You  advise)  Von  could  not 
think  I  should  consent.  You  must  know  in  what  light  such  an 
action  would  be  regarded  ;  and  yet  you  imagine  i  could  commit  it." 

"  It  concerns  your  honor,"  said  me  monk. 

"It  is  trim,"  murmured  Dona  Cannon,  appearing  to  reflect 
''No  one  will  believe  I  can  love  the  man  I  deliver  up.  Calumny 
itself  would  ho  silent  before  such  »  proof.  Who  could  demand 
anything  more'!  What  higher  virtue  can  there  bo  than  to  soil  to 
his  executioners  a  man  who  has  sacrificed  everything  for  you — not 
his  blood  or  his  life,  but  his  pride  and  his  oaths  1  We  shall  re- 
compense by  death  bis  devotion  and  confidence.  But  you  will  ut 
least  promise  me,  father,  to  he  silent  respecting  the  insane  iove  of 
this  brigand  '." 

Joaquin's  heart  bounded  ready  to  break  through  bis  chest. 

"She  will  consent!"  thought  the  monk.  "I  will  bo  secret, 
Rcnorita,"  be  replied,  in  a  loud  voice.  "  You  will  ngain  become 
the  rich  and  noblo  mistress  of  La  Ranch  oria.  Everyone  will 
admire  the  courage  you  have  displayed  in  your  flight ;  you  will  be 
honorod  anil  caressed  by  all.  And  this  bandit  once  delivered  up, 
yon  need  never  fear  an  audacious  look  to  make  you  tremble,  or  an 
insolent  voice  to  recall  to  you  your  days  of  slavery,  and  to  ask 
from  you  the  price  of  your  liberty." 

"But,"  returned  tbo  young;  girl,  "if,  in  spite  of  riehos  and 
honor,  I  find  myself  contemptible  in  my  own  eyes, — if  my  heart 
cries  out  to  me,  '  You  are  a  wretch,  for  there  are  no  excuses  for 
treason  !' — if  I  should  turn  pale  in  the  midst  of  festivals  while 
thinking  of  this  unfortunate  young;  man,  whose  phantom  might 
haunt  me,  in  vain  should  I  endeavor  to  bide  my  terror  under  a 
smile,  iny  remorse  under  Mowers  and  diamonds,  which  would  ap- 
pear to  me  spotted  with  blood." 

"  What  matter,  if  your  smiles  and  your  diamonds  suffice  to 
blind  men's  eyes?"  said  the  monk,  impatiently. 

"  Spare  me,  father,"  said  the  young;  girl,  bewildered.  "No — 
an  entire  life  of  repentance  and  expiation  would  never  atone  for 
such  cowardice." 

"Cowardice!"  repeated  the  monk;  "an  action  which  would 
make  your  name  honored  through  all  Spanish  America!" 

"  So,  father,"  returned  Dona  Carmen,  with  singular  hesitation, 
"  you  have  uo  other  motives  to  encourage  me  in  this  treason  ?" 

"  Sho  is  about  to  consent,"  thought  Fray  Eusebio.  And  be 
added,  in  a  low  voice  :  "  I  do  not  speak  to  you  of  the  magnificent 
reward  we  shall  receive  from  the  governor  of  the  island." 

"Bight!  treason  ought  to  be  rewarded,"  interrupted  the  Creole, 
with  the  same  strange  accent.  "  Gold  does  not  bear  the  imprint 
of  blood — does  it,  father?  When  our  lips  smile,  when  our  fore- 
heads are  free  from  wrinkles,  who  dreams  of  inquiring  if  the  soul 
is  pure  or  weighed  down  by  remorse?  Besides,  have  you  not 
promised  me  peace  of  heart '?  and  ought  I  not  to  believe  you,  for 
you  are  a  man  of  God  V 

"  Unfortunate  girl !"  said  Joaquin,  to  himself,  horror-stricken  in 
hearing  her  yield  little  by  little  to  the  monk's  suggestions.  And 
he  asked  himself  iu  despair:  "To  be  guilty  of  such  infamy,  has 
her  heart  become  brass  V 

"  I  have  triumphed  !"  said  Fray  Eusebio,  to  himself. 

Dona  Carmen  regarded  him  with  the  same  curious  look,  and 
said,  in  a  voice  singularly  sweet  and  calm : 

"Father,  do  you  think  he  loves  me?" 

"  No,"  said  Fray  Eusebio,  drily,  after  amoment's  silence. 

"Yet  just  now  you  appeared  to  think  the  contrary,"  replied  the 
crcole. 

"  If  he  really  loved  you,"  resumed  the  monk,  looking  at  the 
adventurer,  "  would  he  be  thus  tranquil,  slumbering  without  any 
disquietude,  when  lie  ought  to  be  watching  over  you?" 

"  Villain  !  villain  !"  thought  the  unfortunate  young  man,  vainly 
endeavoring  to  open  his  lips. 

Dona  Carmen  heard  Fray  Eusebio  with  a  melancholy  smile. 

"  Why  has  this  brigand  saved  us,  then  ?"  she  asked  of  the  monk. 

"  What  he  loves  in  you,"  replied  the  latter,  "  is  the  distance 
separating  you  from  others.  The  pearl-fisher  raises  his  desires  to 
the  grand  lady.  Are  you  a  dupe  of  such  love,  senorita,  and  will 
you  allow  yourself  to  be  touched  by  pity  for  the  insane  vanity  of 
this  ambitious  lad  ?" 

Dona  Carmen  advanced  slowly  towards  Joaquin,  and  placed 
herself  before  him. 

"You  wish  for  a  decisive  answer,  father?"  said  she,  coldly; 
"  here  it  is  :  Your  proposition  is  that  of  a  coward  and  a  traitor. 
Do  not  interrupt  me.  What  I  esteem  most  in  the  world  is  noble- 
ness of  heart.  That  man  wrho  sleeps  at  our  feet  I  have  treated 
with  disdain  and  harshness,  when  my  honor  and  my  safety  were 
in  his  power.  Nothing  has  discouraged  him.  He  could  not 
divine  neither  by  my  looks  nor  my  words  that  I  had  noticed  his 
devotion  without  limits.  But  at  this  hour,  when  he  is  asleep  there, 
without  defence,  calumniated  in  his  love,  threatened  as  to  his  lib- 
erty and  his  life,  I  will  protect  him  in  turn  as  ho  has  protected  me. 
As  he  has  loved  me,  I  love  him." 

To  hear  these  words,  and  to  be  able  to  give  no  vent  to  the  effu- 
sion of  his  heart,  Joaquin  thought  he  should  die. 

"  Take  care,  senorita,"  exclaimed  Fray  Eusebio,  after  a  pause, 
for  at  first  he  was  struck  dumb  with  stupor, — "take  care!  Just 
now  you  seemed  to  consent.     You  wish  to  ensnare  me." 

"What!  you  did  not  understand  me?"  replied  Dona  Carmen, 
indignantly.     "  But  Joaquin  shall  know  all." 


"Well,  tremble,  then,  yourself,  noble  beiress;  for  in  spite  of 
yon  he  shall  be  delivered  up,  and   both  of  you  shall  hn. 
iliare  :  be  the  torture   -you,  tbc    finmc." 

"  The  o  are  vain  threat*,"  replied    ihe,  leaning  over  BATwtbarf. 

"  Take  care  of  your  elf,  Fra     I  a  i  bii  i  thai  I  d t  I 

quin,  and  that  ho  does  not  rise  up  irritated  against  you,  end  that 
[here  bo  bo  time  for  you  to  repent  igus." 

The  monk     miled   di   LainfuUy.    The  young  girl  then  shook 

Joaquin  by  the  arm,  and   pro id  hi    name  in  alow  voice. 

The  unfortunate  young  nun  heard  h  ;  the  bloo  I  ji  to  hi  heart, 
but  not  a  muscle  of  hid  pale  face  moved.  Dona  Carmen  gazed 
i  ornc  itly  on  him,  and  frightened  al  tbi  ■  terrible  immobility,  she 
leaned  over  to  btfl  ear,  and  called  twice,  "  Joaquin — .Joaquin  !" 

Tours  swelled  the  adventurer's  oyelids,  but  he  did  not  move. 
Dona  Carmen  remained  kneeling  beside  him,  overwhelmed  and 
stupiiicd,  contemplating  with  haggard  eye,;  the  monk,  who  con- 
tinned  to  smile.  It  was  only  after  some  minutes  that  she  was  able 
to  say  in  a  breathless  and  hollow  voice: 

"Wretch!  have  you  committed  this  horrible  crime?  Tin  e 
cold  hands  which  I  Cannot  warm  in  mine — are  they  the  hands  of  a 
Corpse?     Answer — for  pity's  sake,  answer!" 

"  Re  assure  yourself,"  replied  the  monk,  "Joaquin  exists." 

"  0  God,  I  thank  thee  !"  murmured  the  young  girl. 

"Joaquin  hears  you,"  continued  Fray  Ku.iebio ;  "ho  knows 
that  you  love  him." 

Dona  Carmen  let  go  tlio  adventurer's  hands,  which  she  had 
held  between  hers. 

"But  no  human  power,"  added  the  implacable  monk,  "before 
twelve  hours  have  passed  away,  can  restore  to  him  life,  warmth, 
Btrength  and  revenge.  I  tell  you  he  is  lost,  for  we  are  but  a  short 
distance  from  Spanish  habitations." 

And  bo  carried  to  his  lips  a  whistle  which  he  had  hidden  under 
his  robe,  and  drew  from  it  a  sharp  and  prolonged  sound.  Almost 
immediately  afterwards,  a  savage  and  sinister  howling  replied  to 
Fray  Eusebio's  summons.     "  Wretch  I"  murmured  Carmen. 

But  the  monk  did  not  hear  her  ;  lie  appeared  uneasy,  and  lis- 
tened attentively.  For  some  little  time  nothing  disturbed  the 
silence.  But  five  minutes  had  not  elapsed  before  the  branches 
covering  the  entrance  to  the  retreat  separated,  and  our  fugitives 
saw  appear  before  them  a  curious  personage,  doubtless  unexpected, 
for  the  monk  quickly  raised  his  whistle  again  to  his  lips  ;  but  on 
a  sign  from  the  new-comer,  he  allowed  it  to  fall  at  his  feet. 

"A  Caribbee!"  cried  Dona  Carmen.  "Perhaps  ho  will  be  less 
unpitying  than  you,  Fray  Eusebio  Carral." 

The  Caribbee  remained  motionless,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
monk's  pale  face.  His  savage  aspect  would  have  intimidated  the 
boldest  heart.  His  face  was  covered  with  war  paint.  A  colored 
sash  descended  from  his  waist  almost  to  the  ground.  His  hair 
was  parted  from  one  ear  to  the  other,  that  in  front  readied  to  the 
middle  of  his  forehead,  that  behind  was  plaited  and  twisted  in 
every  imaginable  manner.  He  wore  a  kind  of  breastplate  which 
covered  more  than  half  his  chest.  His  head  was  crowned  with  a 
small  coronet  of  mahogany  wood,  decked  with  a  single  red  feather. 
But  all  this  Indian  array  only  served  to  render  the  Caribbee's 
countenance  still  more  ferocious  and  terrible. 

"  Who  art  thou  ?  What  do  you  do  here  V  at  length  asked  Fray 
Eusebio,  in  a  trembling  voice. 

"  I  am  the  Oby  of  the  Bravos  Indians,"  coldly  replied  the 
savage,  in  bad  Spanish. 

"  The  Oby !"  repeated  the  monk,  in  consternation. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE    OBY. 

Our  readers  will  easily  understand  Fray  Eusebio's  fear  it  they 
have  borne  in  their  minds  the  conversation  of  the  monk  with  his 
brother  Don  Ramon  Carral  at  the  commencement  of  this  history. 
The  new-comer  was  iu  fact  the  Oby  or  the  sorcerer  of  the  tribe  on 
which  Fray  Eusebio  had  so  cruelly  imposed  tribute  and  sacra- 
ments, and  whose  daughter  he  had  sold  into  slavery,  as  a  means 
of  chastisement  to  the  rebellious  father.  Dona  Carmen  had  not 
forgotten  this  cruel  recital,  and  so  far  from  experiencing  fear  at 
the  sight  of  the  ferocious  Caribbee,  she  involuntarily  looked  upon 
him  as  a  protector  sent  from  heaven.  She,  therefore,  gave  an 
earnest  attention  to  the  two  enemies. 

At  last,  after  some  minutes  of  frightful  silence,  which  the  monk 
dared  not  interrupt,  the  Indiau  said  to  him,  in  a  guttural  voice  : 

"  The  servant  of  the  white  God  has,  then,  wandered  from  the 
path  of  his  brothers  ?  Why  has  he  not  had  recourse  to  his  God  ? 
He  could  surely  have  shown  his  servant  the  right  road." 

"  Wise  Oby,"  replied  Fray  Eusebio,  with  affected  calmness,  as 
if  he  did  not  understand  the  sense  of  bitter  irony  hidden  in  the  em- 
phatic words  of  the  Caribbee,  "  you  will  be  merciful — will  }rou  not  ?" 

"  Restore  me  my  tribe  which  you  have  stolen  from  me,"  replied 
the  Indian.  "  Have  you  forgotten  how  miserable  you  made  my 
brothers,  and  how  you  burnt  our  fetiches  without  pity?" 

"Be  generous,"  returned  Fray  Eusebio,  "towards  a  man  with- 
out defence,  towards  a  young  girl  feeble  and  innocent  of  all  that 
you  have  suffered." 

The  Oby  regarded  Dona  Carmen  with  vague  curiosity ;  then  he 
continued,  in  a  solemn,  unyielding  tone  : 

"My  daughter  was  also  innocent.  You  sold  her  into  slavery. 
She  escaped  and  rejoined  her  father.  We  remained  hidden  for 
many  days  in  the  swamp  like  noxious  reptiles.  She  shivered  in 
my  arms,  and  my  icy  breath  could  not  re-animate  her.  Then  the 
Great  Spirit  left  her.  She  could  only  pronounce  insane  words. 
She  no  longer  knew.me,  and  she  would  have  died  undermy  kisses 
if  a  white  angel  had  not  discovered  us  in  our  retreat  and  saved  us." 

"Well,  in  the  name  of  this  unknown  benefactor,"  cried  the 
monk,  "  do  not  bo  so  pitiless." 


"  No,  no.    My  fetiche  conducted  me  here.    Tfou  iball  die— it  i< 
The  white  angel  "ill  say  the  -:iinc  thing — it  ib  justice!" 
At  i'  Is,  however,  a  ray  of  hope  glided  into 

Eu  ebio'   hi  art     Xbe  Oby,  la  th 

ice  of  the  grotto,  end  quickly  he  reappeared,  m 
ponied  bj  th  rcature  whon  nated  as  die 

tber  than  Uer  Ladyship, 
-Mn .  when 

1     irmeii.      The  latter  threw 

I  in  i  her  heart. 

"  0,  yon  will  not  abandi  cried  Carmen. 

"  No— -yon  thai!  not  die,"  said   Margaret,  raiting  herself  in  an 
1 1  poHition  with  dignity.    And  then  taming  toward*  the  Oby, 

Bhe  added:  "As   a  price  for  your  daughter's  life,  grant  me  li.e 
these  unfortunate  people." 
The  [ndian  looked  at  her  with   stupor;  then  be  answered,  giv- 
ing a  smile  of  intelligi 

"Ah  !  you  do  not  know  that  this  Spaniard  is  my  enemy, — that 
be  h.;-.  I.iiiip.d  my  but, — that  be  -old  my  daughter  into  shivery.  I 
have  proi  tidies  he  -hall  die." 

"Listen:  if  yon  refuse  me,  [will  abandon  you  to  the  fetiches 

who  are  irritated  against  YOU.  An  internal  fire  Shall  burn  you 
while  still  living,  and  your  spirit  shall  be  condemned  to  wander 
eternally  in  the  mountains  of  the  moon,  which  uro  covered  with 
ice  and  surrounded  by  a  thick  fog." 

The  Oby  trembled,  but  he  advanced  towards  the  monlc  with  so 
resolute  an  air  that  the  latter  fell  back,  pah-  as  'bath.  Margaret, 
without  arresting  him  by  a  gesture  or  look,  continued,  coldly : 

"If  you  refuse  rue,  your  child  sliall   become  ..  cold  as  on 

the  day  when  1  found  her  dying  in  your  arms*'1 

The  Oby  became  motionless  and  attentive.    Margaret  continued  ; 

"  She  is  of  the  same  age  as  the  young  girl.  They  are  both  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  same  star.  They  both  undergo  the  same 
Bufferings,  and  the  death  of  one  will  be  the  signal  for  the  death  of 
the  other." 

These  words,  pronounced  with  an  inspired  accent,  appeared  to 
strike  vividly  the  Caribbee's  superstitious  mind.  After  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  he  gravely  replied  : 

"  This  young  girl  belongs  to  you.  But  with  respect  to  this 
Spaniard,  do  you  believe  that  my  life  is  attached  to  his  V 

Margaret  looked  at  the  monk,  and  said  to  him  in  a  low  voice  : 

"Is  falsehood  sometimes  pardoned,  father?" 

"Every  word  that  bestows  life  is  holy,"  murmured  Fray  Eusebio. 

"Answer!"  cried  the  Indian. 

"You  have  both  the  same  destiny,"  replied  Margaret. 

"  It  is  well,"  said  the  impassible  Oby,  and  a  strange  smile  ani- 
mated his  ferocious  features. 

Tray  Eusebio  did  not  feel  entirely  re-assured.  The  Caribbee, 
however,  appeared  to  have  stifled  alt  ideas  of  hatred  and  ven- 
geance, so  much  was  his  confidence  blinded  by  the  prophecies  of 
Iter  whom  he  called  the  white  angel. 

"How  did  you  escape  from  the  Port  de  la  Paix.?"  asked  Her 
Ladyship,  of  DoDa  Carmen. 

The  young  Creole  pointed  to  Montbars. 

"There  is  our  liberator,  good  mother." 

"Noble  young  man!"  said  Margaret,  looking  at  him  with  a 
melancholy  expression.     "  But  what  means  this  profound  sleep  V 

Dona  Carmen  replied  to  her  by  whispering  some  words  in  a 
low  voice.  Her  Ladyship  could  not  repress  a  movement  of  horror, 
and  cast  a  look  of  contempt  on  the  monk.     She  suddenly  cried  : 

"  We  must  now  think  about  our  departure.  We  will  descend 
the  river  iu  the  Oby's  canoe,  until  we  reach  the  sea,  and  doubtless 
at  Cape  Gracia  a  Dios  we  shall  find  some  Spanish  bark  which 
will  transport  you  to  La  Kancheria.  As  to  Joaquin,  I  will  leave 
him  under  the  Caribbee's  care  until  my  return." 

Dona  Carmen  carried  Margaret's  wrinkled  hands  to  her  lips. 
Then,  after  having  ca^t  a  last  look  full  of  emotion  on  our  heroic 
adventurer,  she  followed  Her  Ladyship,  who  left  the  grotto,  and 
entered  the  canoe,  which  was  gently  rocked  by  the  stream  at  tbo 
foot  of  the  rock.  The  monk  walked  behind  her,  and  was  about 
to  follow  their  example,  when  he  uttered  a  loud  cry  which  fright- 
ened the  two  women.  They  turned  their  heads  and  saw  a  fearful 
spectacle.    The  Oby  had  seized  Fray  Eusebio  in  his  nervous  arms. 

According  to  Margaret's  prophecy,  that  the  monk  would  perish 
the  same  time  as  he  did,  he  had  condemned  himself  to  death  in 
order  to  fulfil  his  inexorable  vengeance.  He  had  determined  to 
throw  himself  in  the  liver  with  his  enemy.  But  owing  to  his  sud- 
den movement,  his  foot  slipped  on  the  moist  granite,  and  he  was 
stayed  for  a  moment  in  his  career.  He  then  turned  himself  like  a 
wounded  serpent ;  his  features  contracted,  his  lips  bloody,  making 
extraordinary  efforts  to  reach  the  river.  But  he  could  not  regain 
his  footing.  He  then  tried  to  strangle  the  monk,  but  his  hands 
grew  weaker  every  moment.  His  arms  suddenly  became  lax,  and 
the  monk  fell  in  the  river.  Even  then  the  Caribbee  opened  his 
eyes,  and  looked  around  him.  He  saw  Fray  Eusebio  swim  to  the 
canoe  and  reach  it  safely ;  he  uttered  a  cry  of  rage  and  despair. 

Casting  a  look  of  reproach  and  menace  on  Her  Ladyship, 
he  made  a  last  effort,  rushed  forward,  fell  into  the  water,  and  the 
waves  covered  him.  But  the  canoe  was  already  rapidly  descend- 
ing the  river,  the  monk  having  immediately  detached  the  tow  line, 
and  a  few  minutes  afterwards  the  Oby's  rock  was  already  out  of 
the  fugitives'  sight.  

CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE    CONFESSION. — TUE    OATH. 

Frat  Eusebio's  precipitation  to  enter  the  canoe  and  to  detach 
the  tow-line,  in  order  to  render  his  escape  more  certain,  threw  the 
fugitives  in  a  terrible  situation.  One  of  the  oars  had  fallen  in  tho 
water,  and  tho  canoe  being  guided  no  longer,  began  rapidly  to 
ye-er  towards  the  middle  of  the  stream. 
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"Wretched  man!  what  have  you  done?"  said  Margaret,  to  the 
monk,  us  she  saw  the.  canoe  carried  like  an  arrow  between  the  two 
shores.  Suddenly,  the-  cliffs  of  the.  two  shores,  gilded  by  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  faded"  from  their  vision  like  dancers  in  a  fantastic 
waltz.  Tlio  river  flowed  then  between  two  fiery  walls,  and  the 
"  running  water  was  beaten  into  foam  by  the  crests  of  rocks  around 
which  twined  green  sea-grass. 

At  length  the  two  shores  widened,  making  a  curve.  The  canoe 
was  no  longer  borne  by  the  impetuous  current  of  the  river;  the 
fugitives  found  themselves  in  the  middle  of  a  gulf,  and  before 
thorn  extended  an  expanse  of  water,  immense  and  without  visible 
limits. 

Margaret  arose,  and  pointing  her  wrinkled  hand  towards  the 
horizon,  said,  "This  is  the  sea,  Fray  Eusebio." 

"  Tho  sea!  can  it  bo  possible  ?"  replied  the  monk.  "But  hap- 
pily it  is  as  smooth  as  a  mirror;  not  even  a  wrinkle  on  it._  If  we 
are  not  seen  from  the  island,  it  is  impossible  we  can  remain  here 
many  hours  without  being  picked  up  by  some  ship,  bark,  or  even 
rillibuster;  is  it  not  so,  good  mother?" 

"So,  then,  we  run  no  other  risk,"  continued  Dona  Carmen, 
"than  to  remain  for  some  hours  under  this  burning  sun,  rocked  in 
our  canoe  as  in  a  cradle?" 

"  God  grant,  my  poor  child," 
cried  Her  Ladyship,  embracing 
Cannon,  "  that  this  canoe  bo  not 
the  shroud  for  all  three  of  ns  !" 

"But  is  not  that  impossible?" 
said  the  young  girl,  smiling,  al- 
though involuntarily  troubled  in 
her  heart. 

"  Alas,  alas !  this  calm  is  terri- 
ble," returned  Margaret.  "  0,  i( 
I  could  only  point  to  a  cloud  in 
this  pure  and  glowing  sky!  If  the 
sea  were  not  so  terribly  calm,  then 
I  should  have  less  fear  for  you, 
my  child." 

"  Do  you  mean,"  interrupted  the 
monk,  "  that  you  would  wish  for  :i 
storm  that  the  canoe  might  be 
swallowed  up  ?" 

"  If  it  contained  bnt  you,  I  would 
pray  to  God  such  an  event  might 
take  place,"  replied  Margaret,  with 
a  look  of  crushing  contempt.  "  But 
I  do  not  want  Dona  Carmen  to  die. 
I  should  not  like  to  see  that  child 
come  to  an  untimely  end,  whom  I 
brought  up  with  so  much  care  until 
your  worthy  brother,  Don  Ramon, 
drove  me  away  from  La  Rancheria. 
Nor  do  I  wish  to  die  yet,  for  I  have 
a  sacred  duty  to  fulfil  on  earth." 

The  canoe  then  stopped,  gently 
rocked  by  the  sea.  The  sun  blazed 
like  a  ball  of  fire  in  the  heavens, 
and  the  heat  already  became  insup- 
portable for  the  fugitives.  The 
monk  began  to  understand  Mar- 
garet's fears,  and  was  appalled  at 
the  calm.  He  cast  around  him 
uneasy  looks,  but  no  sail  whitened 
the  horizon.  At  that  moment,  the 
young  girl  cast  down  her  eyes, 
blinded  by  the  glowing  sun,  and 
bent  her  head  as  if  unable  to  sus- 
tain herself  under  the  heat  of  its 
rays. 

"Poor  Carmen!  she  dare  not 
complain,"  murmured  Her  Lady- 
ship ;  "  and  yet  she  already  wishes 
for  a  breath  of  wind  to  refresh  her 
burning  forehead." 

Dona  Carmen  felt  that  she  had 
no  more  power  to  speak  nor  to  act. 
For  some  days  past  the  numerous 
shocks  she  had  received  had  so 
much  exhausted  her  energies,  that 
her  feeble  head  abandoned  itself  to 
the  languor  of  a  half  sleep.  Vis- 
ions of  the  past  occupied  her  brain, 
Before  her  closed  eyes  she  saw 
pass  by  turns  the  forms  of  le  Basque, 
Montbars  and  the  Caribbee  Oby. 
Margaret  touched  her  hands  ;  they 
were  moist  and  burning. 

"Fever  has  lighted  up  the  blood 
in  her  veins,"  said  Her  Ladyship. 
"  She  can  never  bear  up  under  the 
suffering  reserved  for  us." 

Still,  Dona  Carmen,  in  her  pain- 
ful dreams,  saw  all  the  events  of 
her  past  life  re-enacted.  Suddenly 
she  saw  rise  up  before  her  wander- 
ing imagination  the  figure  of  Don 
Ramon  Carral.  She  again  heard 
his  cry  of  agony;  felt  his  cold 
hand  placed  on  her  shoulder ;  she 
then  uttered  a  loud  scream,  and 
with  great  effort  opening  her  eyes, 
fixed  them  on  the  monk,  who  had 
turned  towards  her,  and  fancying 
she  saw  her  dream  realized,  cried 
out :  "  It  is  he — he — always  he !  his  spectre  pursues  me  always  !" 

"  What  do  you  say,  senorita  ?"  asked  the  monk,  much  surprised, 
and  advancing  towards  her. 

Her  Ladyship  extended  her  hands  towards  him. 

"  Do  not  approach ;  I  forbid  it,"  said  she.  And  addressing 
Dona  Carmen,  she  continued:  "Calm  yourself,  my  child ;  you 
suffer — do  you  not  ?     You  have  some  terrible  dream." 

The  monk's  curiosity  was  singularly  moved  by  the  young  girl's 
vague  words.  "While,  therefore,  he  was  for  a  moment's  controlled 
hy  Margaret's  imposing  voice,  he  soon  re-approached  the  two 
women. 

"  O,  prevent  him  from  coming  near  us  !"  cried  Dona  Carmen, 
embracing  Her  Ladyship.     "  See,  good  mother,  he  comes  to  de- 
mand an  account  from  me — an  account  of  blood  shed.     O,  do  not 
deliver  me  up  to  him !     Do  I  deserve  always  to  have  this  bloody 
.  phantom  in  my  dreams,  and  to  find  him  present  when  I  awake?" 

Fray  Eusebio  touched  with  his  hand  the  young  girl's  mantle. 

"Do  you  see  him — do  you  see  him,  Margaret,"  she  continued, 
"there,  before  me,  gloomy  and  irritated  as  he  was  on  that  night?" 

"  That  night !"  repeated  the  monk. 

She  could  not  finish,  but  turned  away  her  head  in  horror. 

'[  Wretch  !"  said  Her  Ladyship,  profoundly.  "  This  child  is 
delirious.    How  dare  you  thus  trouble  the  repose  she  so  needs?" 


"Woman  !"  replied  Fray  Eusebio,  harshly  ;  "  Dona  Carmen  is 
my  penitent.  Do  nut  place  yourself  between  her  and  him  who 
answers  for  her  conscience  to  God." 

"But  is  it  right  for  a  priest  to  be  a  spy  and  executioner?"  said 
Margaret,  disdainfully. 

"No — but  a  judge,"  returned  the  monk. 

"  The  sight  of  you  is  torture  to  this  child,"  pursued  Margaret. 
"  You  will  kill  her." 

"  If  she  dies,"  replied  the  inflexible  monk,  "would  yon  have 
her  die  cursed  ?   Only  the  confession  of  her  faults  can  absolve  her." 

"But  have  you  no  fear  of  destroying  her  reason  forever,  by 
abusing  thus  her  feeble  condition  ?" 

At  this  moment,  Fray  Eusebio's  countenance  cleared  up.  His 
eyes  brightened  under  his  dilated  eyelids.  Her  Ladyship  did  not 
observe  this  sudden  change.  If  she  had  turned  round,  she  would 
have  seen  in  the  distant  horizon,  where  the  indolent  waves  were 
confounded  witli  the  blue  sky,  a  white  point.  He,  therefore,  in  a 
milder  voice,  said : 

"  Abuse  the  weakness  of  Dona  Carmen,  at  a  moment  when  we 
are,  perhaps,  about  to  resign  ourselves  to  death  and  appear  before 
the  eternal  Judge !  No,  Margaret, — you  do  not  know  me.  I  wish 
to  save  her  soul  and  prepare  her  for  death  ;  it  is  my  duty." 
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"  Yes — it  is  time  to  die,"  said  the  poor  young  girl,  who,  in  the 
midst  of  the  chaos  of  thoughts  which  occupied  her  brain,  had 
mechanically  listened  to  the  monk's  words.  And  gliding  off  Her 
Ladyship's  knees,  she  prostrated  herself  at  Fray  Eusebio's  feet, 
adding :  "  This  secret  has  been  a  terrible  weight  on  my  heart,  and 
I  ought  to  humiliate  myself  while  I  confess  the  whole  truth- — while 
I  confess  my  crime." 

Her  Ladyship  suddenly  arose,  and  seizing  her  hand,  cried  : 

"  What  are  you  about  to  say,  unfortunate  child  ?  Your  crime  ! 
You  cannot  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  uttered  by  your  pure 
lips.  Not  a  word  more,  Carmen  !  And  you,  Fray  Eusebio,  do 
you  not  see  that  it  is  fever  alone  which  causes  such  a  confession  to 
be  made  by  such  an  angel?" 

"  Woman,  let  her  speak,"  said  the  monk,  coldly. 

"  I  am  guilty !"  repeated  Carmen. 

" Guilty  !"  said  Margaret.  "Come  to  yourself,  my  child,  and 
do  not  utter  such  foolish  words." 

"  I  am  listening  to  you,  senorita,"  interrupted  Fray  Eusebio, 
casting  an  eager  look  on  the  sea. 

The  sail  had  increased  in  size,  and  could  now  be  plainly  traced 
between  sky  and  water. 

"Forgive  me — forgive  me!"  cried  Carmen,  her  mind  wander- 
ing more  and  more,  and  who,  burnt  up  by  the  fever,  still  fancied 


she  saw  beforo  her  Don  Ramon  Carral.  Then  glancing  around 
her  with  haggard  eyes,  she  added,  with  a  frightful  smile:  "  Yes,  I 
have  deceived  you  all.  You  believe  me  innocent,  and  if  I  told 
you  the  truth,  you  would  be  overwhelmed  with  horror,  or,  perhaps, 
you  would  not  believe  me." 

"  Carmen,  come  to  yourself,"  murmured  Margaret,  trembling. 
"  I  have  spilt  blood — I,  whom  you  call  your  child,  good  mo- 
ther !"  said  she,  hiding  her  face  in  her  trembling  hands. 

"  Do  not  listen  to  her,"  said  Margaret,  to  tho  monk, — "  do  not 
listen  to  her." 

"  Silence,  woman  I"  replied  he,  in  a  ferocious  tone.  "  Let  me 
hear  the  horrible  truth." 

The  Creole  gave  him  an  unmeaning  look.  But  soon,  as  if  fasci- 
nated by  tho  monk's  burning  eyes,  she  answered,  submissively: 

" I  have  permitted  another  to  be  accused.  I  was  afraid;  for- 
give mo,     I  was  afraid  of  shame,  of  death." 

"  The  name— the  name  of  him  you  killed  ?"  asked  Fray  Euse- 
bio, his  suspicions  increasing  every  moment. 
"  Silence,  Carmen, — silence!"  said  Margaret. 
"  But  do  you  not  see,  good  mother,"  returned  the  unhappy  girl, 
"  that  he  whom  I  thought  dead  has  returned?     How  threatening 
and  terrible  is  his  countenance !     I  sometimes  fancy  he  has  never 
quitted  me  since   that  night.     O, 
now  be   comes  to   curse  me  and 
reveal  all !     Hide  me — leave  me !" 
"  It  is  my  brother's  blood  crying 
for  vengeance  !"  cried  Fray  Euse- 
bio, casting  on  the  two  women  a 
look  of  hatred.     "Dona   Carmen 
dc  Larates,  on  you  alone  may  the 
punishment  for  the  death  of  Don 
Ramon  Carral  fall!" 

At  this  name  the  yonng  creolc 
trembled,  as  if  suddenly  awakened 
from  a  dream.  Then  slie  repeated, 
with  trembling  lips  :  "  Ramon  Car- 
ral— Ramon  Carral!" 

She  fell,  bereft  of  all  sensation, 
to  the  bottom  of  the  canoe.  Her 
Ladyship  rose  up,  and  with  indig- 
nation said  to  the  implacable  monk : 
"And  you  are  a  minister  of  our 
divine  Master?" 

The  monk  looked  at  the  sea. 
"  This  secret,  however,  will  per- 
ish with  us,"  continued  Margaret. 
"  God  is  just.  We  alone  have 
heard  Dona  Carmen's  confession, 
and  our  lips  will  soon,  be  closed  in 
eternity." 

The  monk  smiled,  and  extended 
his  hands  towards  the  waves  which 
commenced  to  rise  under  a  newly- 
awakened  breeze. 

"  We  must  never  despair  in 
Providence,"  replied  he,  with  bitter 
irony.  "  Human  justice  comes  to 
assist  us.  It  seeks  its  prey  in  the 
midst  of  the  ocean." 

Her  Ladyship  turned  round,  and 
uttered  a  cry  of  terror.  She  saw 
rapidly  advancing  one  of  those 
large  pirogues,  manoeuvred  both 
by  sails  and  oars,  invented  by  the 
Spaniards  in  America,  in  order  to 
navigate  without  danger  those  parts, 
and  to  defend  themselves  in  tho 
narrow  channels  against  the  filli- 
busters. 

"O,"  cried  Margaret,  advancing 
like  a  lion  towards  Fray  Eusebio, 
"you  will  take  no  advantage  of 
the  confession  this  poor  girl  has 
allowed  to  escape  her  in  her  deli- 
rium ?" 

The  monk  repulsed  her,  and 
agitated  in  the  air,  for  a  signal,  the 
mantle  which  he  had  taken  from 
off  Dona  Carmen's  shoulders. 

"  Answer,  answer !"  said  the 
haughty  Margaret,  in  an  angry 
voice,  "  or  before  another  minute 
has  elapsed,  I  will  swamp  the 
canoe." 

At  this  threat,  the  monk  could 
not  prevent  himself  from  turning 
pale.  He  knew  enough  of  Marga- 
ret to  be  certain  that  her  words 
would  be  followed  by  action. 

"  You  hesitate  ?"  continued  she, 
pressing  one  of  her  feet  on  tho 
edge  of  the  fragile  boat. 

"No,"  said  he;  "I  promise  not 
.-  to  denounce  her  as  my  brother's 

murderer." 

"  If  you  deceive  me  !"  muttered 
Her  Ladyship,  appearing  to  reflect. 
The  monk  recommenced  waving 
the  mantle  over  his  head.  The 
crew  of  the  pirogue  saw  the  signal, 
and  lowered  a  boat.  Fray  Euse- 
bio saw  it  approaching.  Margaret 
gazed  fixedly  at  the  monk,  to  trace 
his  thoughts  on  his  countenance,  and  was  ready  to  upset  the 
canoe  on  the  least  suspicion ;  but  he  remained  impassible. 

When  the  boat  came  alongside,  the  monk  and  Her  Ladyship 
got  into  it.  The  sailors,  having  bowed  down  and  received  the 
benediction  of  the  former,  bore  Dona  Carmen  out  of  the  canoe  in 
the  most  delicate  manner  possible,  and  commenced  rowing.  The 
breeze  increased,  and  the  calm  sea  soon  changed  into  agitated 
waves.  The  boat  quickly  reached  the  pirogue.  Fray  Eusebio 
could  not  restrain  an  exclamation  of  joy  as  he  recognized  in  the 
captain  the  alferez  who  had  accompanied  him,  a  short  time  before, 
by  order  of  Don  Cristoval  de  Figuera,  into  the  Leopard's  tent,  to 
summon  him  to  restore  his  booty,  and  three  of  his  companions. 
He  had  obtained  in  reward  for  his  boldness  the  command  of  this 
pirogue,  designed  to  protect  the  galleons  against  the  fillibusters. 

Fray  Eusebio  went  up  gravely  to  him,  and  extended  his  hand, 
which  the  other  clasped  cordially,  casting  at  the  same  time  a  pierc- 
ing glance  on  Margaret  and  Dona  Carmen. 

"  Who  are  those  women  ?"  he  inquired  coldly  of  the  monk. 
"  The  old  one,"  said  Fray  Eusebio,  "  is  a  kind  of  sorceress,  who 
serves  as  a  spy  to  the  fillibusters." 

A  cry  of  horror  came  from  every  mouth.  The  sailors  drew 
back.  The  goblets  which  were  presented  from  every  side  to  Her 
Ladyship  rolled  on  the  deck. 
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"  Ami  tho  TOUIlg  one,  1'Viiy  EueeMoV1 

Margaret  fixed  nor  eyefl  anxiously  on  tho  monk,  doubting  if  ho 
would  keep  bjfl  pronuBO,  fot  his  answer  would  decide  Dona  Car- 
men's fate.    The  monk  replied  with  indifference; 

"  I  do  not  know  her.  I  huvo  been  a  prisoner  in  the  hand*  of 
those  ladronoa  eince  the  pillage  of  La  Knncherin.  To  render  my 
flight fluceejaful,  I  was  obliged  to  leave  with  these  two  women. 
That  in  all." 

"  Very  pood,"  Said  the  captain,  tranquilly. 

Her  Ladyship  breathed  again,  and  approaching  tho  monk,  said 

to  him,  in   a  low   voiee,   "Thanks,   J'Vay  Eusehio,  for  your  gono- 

rosity.    Now  I  can  die  tranquilly." 

The  monk,  with  an  umourerncd  gesture,  pointed  to  the  captain, 

who  was  advancing  towards  her,  and  answered  : 

"  I  have  kept  my  word,  1ml  you  ihank  me  too  noon,  Bforgaret.1' 

Don  Bstcbun  suddenly  approached  Her  Ladyship,  and  said  : 

"  {So  the  answer  l-'ray  Eusehio  made  to  me  is  collect  \  Vou  are 
a  spy  '<•  the  lillihustcrs'?" 

"Why  should  I  give  tho  lie  to  a  man  whose  word  is  sacred  '" 
fllie  haughtily  replied. 

"  Vim  have  nothing,  then,  to  say  in  your  defence,  and  know 
what  you  have  to  oxpeel  '"  pursued  Captain  Esteban. 

"  Tho  same  lot  which  awails  you 
ot  the  Port  de  la  Paix,  or  at  Turtle 
Island,"  she  replied,  quietly. 

"  Then  you  do  not  (ear  death  ?" 
he  exclaimed. 

"  Death!  I  have  waited  for  it  a 
tone;  time,  I  havo  sought  it  as  a 
benefit,  1  have  braved  it  confront- 
ing a  thousand  dangers.  Why 
should  I  tear  it  now  V 

"  And  you  have  nothing  to  regret 
in  this  world  ?" 

Margaret  listened  abstractedly, 
ns  if  absorbed  by  some  reflection, 
for  she  murmured,  as  if  speaking 
to  herself,  "  I  had  hoped  to  see  him 
ngnin  before  1  died.  Hut  I  havo 
not  deserved  so  much  happiness." 
Then  seeming  to  come  to  herself, 
she  said,  coldly,  "1  am  ready, 
captain." 

"  As  we  havo  not  an  executioner 
on  board,  wo  beg  you  will  inflict 
the  sentence  on  yourself.  Do  you 
think  those  waves  make  a  shroud 
sufficient  for  a  spy  ?" 

Margaret,  without  showing  the 
least  emotion,  advanced  (irmly 
towards  the  side  of  tho  piroguo, 
after  having  given  a  last  kiss  to 
Carmen,  who  was  still  insensible. 

At  that  moment,  Fray  Euscbio 
leaned  over  to  tho  captain,  and 
whispered  to  hiro,  "  I  am  mistaken 
in  you,  Senor  Ksteban.  What  will 
you  gain  by  this  act  of  vengcaneo?" 

"  What  can  1  do,  father  ?  I  can 
get  nothing  out  of  this  woman." 

"  With  a  word  you  can  break  all 
her  courage,"  replied  tho  monk; 
and  he  whispered  something  with 
his  habitual  smile. 

The  captain  inclined  his  head  as 
a  sign  of  approbation ;  then  he 
cried  to  one  of  the  sailors,  "  Con- 
duet  that  woman  here,  and  bring 
me  four  cannon  balls." 

"Four  cannon  balls  captain!" 
repeated  Margaret,  mechanically. 

"  Yes.  I  am  more  humane  than 
you  think,  good  mother.  Wo  do 
not  wish  to  perform  an  act  of  jus- 
tice merely  for  amusement.  I  will 
even  do  more.  I  will  give  you  a 
companion.  Thank  me."  And 
he  pointed  to  Dona  Carmen.  "  You 
shall  make  the  journey  together." 

At  this  threat,  the  Spanish  sol- 
diers themselves  were  terrified. 
Margaret  endeavored  to  restrain 
an  agonizing  cry;  but  by  a  con- 
vulsive trembling  of  her  lips,  Estc- 
ban  judged  he  had  struck  correctly. 
She,  however,  had  strength  enough 
to  stammer,  almost  calmly : 

"  O,  you  are  joking,  ray  good 
captain.  You  will  not  kill  your 
own  kindred.  You  condemn  me; 
that  is  right.  I  a-u  your  enemy. 
But  this  girl,  I  declare  to  you  sho 
belongs  to  your  country,  and  hates 
tho  Brothers  of  the  Coast." 

"  But  Fray  Eusehio  has  said  ho 
docs  not  know  her,"  replied  Estc- 
ban.  "  You  heard  him,  and  con- 
tinued the  truth  of  his  words." 

Caught  iu  a  snare,  and  feeling 
her  ideas  becoming  confused,  Her 
Ladyship  turned  to  the  monk,  and 
said,  "  This  is  an  infamous  revenge. 
l'rgclaim  the  truth." 

"The  truth!"  replied  Fray  Eusehio.  "Do  you  suppose  she 
can  be  saved  in  that  way  1  I  can  only  own  Dona  Carmen  de  La- 
rates  as  the  murderer  of  my  brother;  I  can  preserve  her  from  the 
justice  of  Captain  Esteban,  only  to  deliver  her  up  to  that  of  the 
governor  of  Hispaniola." 

"Silence,  silence!"  cried  Margaret.  "It  is  impossible  I  can 
allow  this  child  to  perish." 

The  sailors  brought  on  deck  the  cannon  balls,  and  fastened  them 
to  chains,  so  as  -more  easily  to  attach  them  to  the  feet  of  the  un- 
fortunate women.  Margaret  observed  them  with  a  bewildered 
look.  She  stooped  down  and  endeavored  to  lift  the  cannon  balls 
with  her  hand.  She  then  touched  Dona  Carmen's  little  feet,  and 
said,  wildly: 

"The  captain  is  jesting.  These  little  feet !  Who  dare  tie  those 
horrible  cannon  halls  to  them?  Fear  nothing,  Carmen;  remain 
tranquil,  my  child  ;  they  will  not  hartn  vou." 

"  Begin  with  the  youngest,"  ordered  Esteban,  to  the  sailors. 

Margaret  cast  a  despairing  look  around  her,  and  seeing  no 
friendly  features,  she  threw  herself  beside  Carmen,  who  had"  just 
began  to  regain  her  senses,  and  had  half  opened  her  eye's  in 
amazement.  Her  Ladyship  pressed  her  to  herself,  as  if  she  wished 
to  hide  her  from  all  observation.  The  sailors  endeavored  to  sepa- 
ate  her  from  the  young  girl  as  gently  as  possible. 


"Can  nothing  nun  you,  captain  1    l£j  death  Is  not  enough  for 
you  !    Why  are  you  bo  cruel  '" 
The  captain  be  U  hi    fool  on  the  deck  Impatiently. 
"I  have  reared   her,"  iho  continued,  in  an  agonising  roice, 

"  and  u  her  mother  Wat  dead,  and  I  hud  no  child  to  love    1  could 
not  help  looking  on    her    a      m\  daughter.      And    hIic  in  to  die   OH 

that  account !   1  am  destined  to  to  lug  ml  fortune  on  those  I  love." 

Sin-  allowed  her  ariiii  to  (all  to  her  ride,  and  (Ottered 

donly  struck  with  palsy.    Hut  when  Poo  Bstcban  saw  her  plunged 

in  tliii  BtatO  "I    Complete  pro  Itrotion,  and  noticed  that  she  WOtcficd 

uiih  an  utterly  bewildered  air,  the  Bailors,  who  were  preparing  to 
attach  i  lie  balls  io  Dona  <  !armcn's  feet,  bo  hesitatingly  mm  muri 
"  Yet  this  is  exercising  a  good  deal  of  severity.    Doc  i  aol  thli 

poor  woman  make  you  pity  her,  Fray  Be  obio  ! 

Margaret  drew  herself  into  an  upright  posture,  and  her  eyes 
brightened 

"  I  am,  porhupH,  wrong  to  be  ho  indulgent,"  continued  thi  cap- 
tain,  addressing  the  monk  ;   "hut    1    wish    to    olti-r  i<i  tin.-,  old  sor- 

cerosfl  ;i  moans  of  saving  her  companion." 
"  Yon  do  ool  deceive  me  '"  said  Her  Ladyship.     "  <  >,  no — vou 

cannot    be  so  cruel.      Speak  !   by  what  BOCriUce  Can  I  ran  0D3  In  r 

life?" 


LAPLANDER,  TYROLESE,  COSSACK,  GREEK  GIRL,  HUNGARIAN,  TURK. 


"Well,  old  woman,  all  that  you  have  to  do  is  simply  to  return 
to  the  Port  de  la  Paix,  and  announce  to  the  Brothers  of  the  Coast 
that  you  have  seeu  a  Spanish  vessel  double  the  Cape  Gracia  a 
Dios." 

"  Is  that  all  you  exact?"  cried  Margaret,  with  hope  and  joy. 
"  It  is  not  a  snare — " 

"  What  necessity  is  there  for  me  to  spread  a  snare?"  replied 
Esteban,  shrugging  his  shoulders.     "Come,  do  you  consent?" 

She  looked  at  him  earnestly,  as  if  still  in  doubt. 

"  Come,  answer  quickly.  You  will  say  you  saw  a  Spanish  ves- 
sel, a  galleon,  laden  with  ingots  and  piastres." 

She  east  a  rapid  glance  over  the  piroguo,  and  replied  : 

"  Y'es — I  will  tell  them  I  saw  a  powerful  pirogue,  manned  with 
two  hundred  brave  marines,  double  Cape  Gracia  a  Dios." 

"No — not  that,  but  a  galleon  bound  for  Cadiz,"  interrupted 
Esteban. 

"  A  galleon !"  she  returned,  shaking  her  head  in  an  incredulous 
manner, — "a  galleon  loaded  with  ammunition,  with  six  cannons 
on  one  side  and  three  on  the  other !" 

"  No,  no,"  again  interrupted  the  captain ;  "  but  a  galleon 
freighted  with  ingots  and  piastres.     Do  you  not  understand  mc!" 

"  Yet,"  said  she,  pointing  to  the  open  mouths  of  the  cannon, 
"  1  am  not  blind  ;  I  should  only  tell  what  I  saw." 


"Ton Ought  to  see  nothing,"  returned  BsteboOu  "  We  are  a 
galleon.  Tile  -■  nrvy  has  reduced  OUT  armament  to  one-third  Us 
original  complement,  and  are  could  Dot  defend  ourselves  agaii 

handful  of  Auibusters.    That  in  what  you  an  to  say." 
"  it  i-  falsehood — it  in  treason  you  wish  me  to  commit!"  cried 

the  proud  Margaret,  falling  on  her  knee,  before  him.  "  Hut  do 
you  not  understand,  my  good  captain,  that  if  tfaSM  unfortunate 
men  before   me,    they    would    be   lost   uud    full    into  ail  lufa: 

snare  '" 

"  That  i*  no  bmoneii  of  yours,  fool !"  nuld  Don  Bsteban,  harshly. 
"  We  want  to  light  these  terrible  brother-,  to  avenge  our  defeats, 
i  them  an  opportunity  to  display  their  courage.    VTiilvoa 
a— i-t  in  this  project — yei  or  no  '" 

"  An  ambuscade  like  that — never, never!"  cried  ahe,  rising  with 

anon, 
"  Fasten  the  cannon  balls  to  the  young  girl's  feet,"  commanded 
the  captain,  coldly. 

One  of  the  sailors  again  put  bis  rough  band  on  poor  Carmen's 
;  boulder.  She  ridvesed  under  the  rude  contact,  and  murmured, 
in  Ogony,  "  Help,  my  good  Adelaide, — help!" 

Her  Ladyship  would  have  rushed  towards  her.   Two  iron  hands 
bold  her  firmly.    She  could  not  resist  mil  supplicating  appeal, 
but  cried  to  the  captain  : 

"  I  will  do  all  you  order  me, 
Senor  Esteban !" 

"  You  swear  it  on  the  Bible,  by 
all  that  you  hold  deare-i  in  the 
world  '" 

"1  swear  it!"  stammered  the,  in 
u  broken  voice. 

'*  You  sec  we  have  confid> 
you,    Margaret,"    observed    Pray 
Eusehio. 
"O  God,  thou  who  readest  to 

the  bottom  Of  the  human  heart, 
pardon  me!"  exclaimed  the  mise- 
rable woman. 

"  Man  a  boat,"  ordered  the  fan- 
tain.  "  You  shall  be  conveyed  by 
four  negroes,  who  will  not  "betray 
us  in  case  of  surprise,  for  they  do 
not  know  two  words  of  Spanish. 
They  will  land  you  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  the  Port  de  la  Paix." 

"  Come,  come.  Carmen,"  said 
Her  Ladyship,  raising  her  in  her 
arms.  "  You  are  saved.  We  will 
return  to  the  Port  de  la  Paix." 

"  Never,  never!"  said  Dona  Car- 
men, in  a  whisper.  "  I  have  not 
forgotten  Michel  lc  Basque.  I  am 
free — am  I  not  ?  Let  us  return  to 
La  Rancheria." 

"This  young  girl  will  remain 
with  us,"  cried  the  captain.  "  Em- 
brace her  and  bid  her  adieu." 

"She  remains  with  you?"  re- 
peated Her  Ladyship,  terrified. 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Don  Este- 
ban. "If  she  is  Spanish,  a-  you 
assure  us,  it  is  much  more  natural 
she  should  remain  with  her  coun- 
trymen, than  return  to  the  enemies 
of  her  nation." 

"But,  my  good  captain — " 

"But,  worthy  Ladyship,"  re- 
turned he,  in  a  loud  voice,  "if  you 
deceive  us, — if  you  alter  a  word  of 
the  message  which  I  have  given 
you, — if  you  hesitate  in  the  slight- 
est degree,  and  if  you  inspire  the 
least  suspicion,  the  balls  shall  still 
be  fastened  to  the  pretty  feet  ot 
your  protege." 

"  It  must  have  been  a  demon 
who  whispered  this  idea  to  you," 
cried  Margaret,  in  despair.  "But 
chance  may  destroy  the  best  formed 
plan,  Senor  Esteban.  This  am- 
buscade may,  perhaps,  be  discov- 
ered, in  spite  of  all  the  hypocrisy  I 
may  use.  The  fillibustcrs  may  not 
believe  me.  And  have  I  not  told 
you  I  love  that  girl  as  mv  own 
child  V 

"  She  is,  therefore,  the  better 
hostage  to  answer  for  your  devo- 
tion ;  prove  your  tender  love  for 
her  by  serving  us  faithfully ;  for,  I 
repeat  it,  with  a  sign  or  a  word 
you  can  sacrifice  or  save  her." 

Margaret  remained  petrified, 
without  motion,  and  allowed  her- 
self to  be  carried  into  the  boat, 
where  they  extent' ed  her  on  some 
mats,  apparently  orupletely  brok- 
en-hearted. 

The  four  negroes  rowed  vigor- 
ously from  the  pirogue,  followed  by 
the  glances  of  the  captain  and  the 
vindictive  monk.  The  next  morn- 
ing Margaret  was  landed  a  short 
distance  from  Port  de  la  Paix. 
[to  he  continued.] 

[Back  numbers  of  Ballou's  Pictorial,  containing  the  previous  chapters  oi 
this  story,  can  be  had  at  our  office  of  publication,  or  at  any  of  the  periodical 
depots.] 

«  —■—  t 

EUROPEAN  AND  EASTERN  CHARACTERS. 

On  this  and  the  preceding  page  we  have  grouped  together  a 
number  of  striking  figures  representing  the  inhabitants  of  the  old 
world, -and  forming  a  singular  contrast  with  each  other  in  physi- 
ognomy, character  and  costume.  There  are  the  cognate  Japanese 
and  Chinese,  the  fierce  Malay,  the  brilliant  Persian,  and  the  law- 
less Bedouin.  There,  too,  are  the  dwarfed  Laplander,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  frozen  north,  where  man,  like  vegetation,  shows 
the  chilling  influence  of  climate ;  the  bold  Tyrolese,  frank,  hardy 
and  brave,  like  all  mountaineers ;  the  Cossack,  the  tierce  horse- 
man of  the  Don,  whose  brothers  have,  within  die  present  century, 
pastured  their  steeds  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine;  the  Greek  girl, 
with  all  the  traditionary  glory  of  that  beautiful  race  which  furnished 
the  type  of  perfect  woman  to  ancient  art ;  the  gallant  Hungarian, 
now  the  thrall  of  Austria;  and  the  fierce  Turk,  once  the  formi- 
dable enemy  of  civilization,  but  now  fading  under  its  irresistible 
influences.  *  The  group  forms  an  interesting  subject  for  study 
and  meditation. 
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[Written  for  Ilallou's  I'li-turiul.] 

LEGEND  OF  OBERLANDSTEIN. 

]IV   E.   SMITH,  JR. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  castle  of  Oberlandstein  generally 
held  a  strong  garrison,  upon  an  October  evening,  in  the  year  1390, 
its  bastions,  towers,  and  other  points  of  defence  were  almost  un- 
manned, its  courts  almost  silent ;  and  but  a  few  very  old  or  very 
young  domestics  sat  in  its  great  hall,  with  arms  in  their  hands, 
and  with  doubt  and  anxiety  impressed  on  their  features.  It  had 
sent  out  its  last  regular  soldier,  together  with  all  of  its  able-bodied 
serfs,  to  support  their  lord,  Envin  of  Steinbach,  in  battle  against 
tho  Count  of  Frankenstein,  touching  the  rights  and  bounds  of  cer- 
tain lands,  and  intelligence  of  the  result  of  the  fray  was,  upon 
this  evening,  expected  every  moment  at  its  gates. 

Tho  lady  of  the  fortress  knelt  in  her  private  chapel  at  the  holy 
altar,  in  fervent  but  not  faltering  prayer.  The  pride  of  name,  the 
pride  of  feudal  animosity,  and  her  love  of  her  martial  husband, 
equally  kept  her  heart  unconscious  of  fear.  Uncontrolled  by  a 
superior  power,  Envin,  the  lord  of  her  heart  and  her  life,  ever 
commanded  success  against  a  Frankenstein,  and  she  knelt,  there- 
fore, ouly  to  pray  that  the  will  of  God  might  not  on  this  occasion 
fight  against  her  and  hers.  Her  orisons  ended,  she  slowly  arose, 
and  after  bending  her  head  and  crossing  her  calm,  high  forehead 
before  the  altar,  passed  along  the  solitary  chapel,  and  issued  from 
it  through  a  low  arched  door.  Many  flights  of  narrow  stone  steps, 
training  upward  from  the  foundation  of  the  castle,  upon  a  level 
with  which  was  the  chapel  floor,  then  conducted  her  to  the  suite 
of  small  rooms  leading  into  her  sleeping  chamber,  thence  she 
gained  a  lobby,  which  gave  entrance  to  what  was  called  "  the 
long  gallery  "  of  the  edifice ;  where,  finding  herself  alone,  the 
lady  of  Steinbach  blew  a  shrill  and  loud  call  upon  the  little  silver 
'  whistle  which  hung  from  her  neck. 

But  no  person  answered  her  ;  and  while  her  commanding  brow 
assumed  a  severe  expression,  she  was  again  about  to  put  the  whis- 
tle to  her  lips,  when  the  notes  of  a  trumpet  sounding  the  signal 
of  defence  reached  her  from,  as  she  believed,  the  embattled  wall 
which  faced  and  fell  down  to  the  Necker,  full  forty  feet  deep,  al- 
though its  top  was  still  much  lower  than  the  foundation  stone  of 
the  fortress  it  helped  to  defend.  The  point  from  which  the  mar- 
tial strain  seemed  to  arise  was  fully  commanded  by  the  spacious 
end  window  of  the  long  gallery,  and  whither  the  lady  of  Stein- 
bach now  repaired  with  a  more  rapid  step  than  was  usual.  Ar- 
rived at  the  window,  she  boldly  flung  open  its  casements,  and 
gazed  directly  downward.  -  Two  figures  only  met  her  view— those 
of  the  individuals  whom  she  had  reckoned  upon  meeting  in  the 
gallery  after  her  return  from  the  chapel ;  namely,  Franz  Riiffc- 
nacht,  the  half-witted  foster-brother  of  her  only  son,  and  only  child, 
too,  and  that  only  son  himself,  mounted  on  Franz's  shoulders, 
who  galloped  or  pranced  or  curvetted  along  the  plane  of  the  wall. 

"  The  poor  born  natural !"  she  mattered,  "again  will  he  dis- 
obey my  commands  not  to  leave  the  castle  with  his  young  lord  ? 
And  leave  it  for  such  antics,  too,  and  to  play  upon  that  perilous 
wall,  and  doubtless  it  was  he  who  just  mimicked  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet  which  challenges  us  !" 

The  lady  recollected  Franz's  talent  for  imitating  the  tones  of 
all  the  instruments  of  music  which  he  had  ever  heard  played,  as 
well,  indeed,  as  the  voices  of  man}'  animals ;  and  even  at  the  mo- 
ment her  surmise  was  confirmed ;  for,  after  he  had  exceedingly 
well  performed  the  loud  neighing  and  snorting  of  an  enraged  bat- 
tle-charger, as  an  accompaniment  to  a  perilous  carracolc,  she  saw 
and  heard  him  blow  a  second  trumpet  blast  through  the  hollow  of 
his  hand,  which  might  well  be  mistaken  for  the  martial  music  it 
faithfully  copied.  It  was  a  strain  of  victory  and  triumph,  and 
Franz  seemed  enamored  of  his  own  execution  of  it,  for  he  pro- 
longed the  sounds  as  though  he  could  never  end  them,  until,  at 
last,  they  suddenly  stopped,  breaking  off  in  a  ludicrous  cadence 
of  terror  as  the  overmastering  shrillness  of  his  lady's  whistle  cut 
them  short.  Turning  up  his  large  gray  eyes  to  the  open  window 
far  above  him,  he  saw  the  awful  figure  of  his  offended  mistress 
half  bending  from  it.  Her  arm  was  raised,  her  hand  clenched, 
and  she  stamped  her  foot,  and  pointed  to  him  to  re-enter  the  cas- 
tle. The  Lord  Frederick,  so  was  called  the  little  boy  of  seven  or 
eight  years  on  his  back,  looked  up  also  ;  but  while  Franz  assumed 
a  face  of  the  utmost  fright  and  terror,  he  only  laughed  merrily 
and  graciously  in  answer  to  his  mother's  signs ;  and  then  resist- 
ing his  foster-brother's  preparations  to  place  him  on  his  own  feet, 
be  obliged  Franz  still  to  bear  him  on  his  shoulders. 

In  a  few  moments  the  little  Lord  Frederick  appeared  before  his 
mother  in  the  gallery.  Her  first  look  toward  him  was  one  of 
grave  reprehension  ;  but  when  presuming  on  her  love  for  him,  as 
well  as  prompted  by  his  own  love  for  her,  the  boy  came  bound- 
ing forward,  his  perfectly  amiable  and  intelligent  countenance 
wearing  smiles,  which  at  once  deprecated  her  anger  and  admitted 
error,  but  made  light  of  it,  the  stately  lady's  brow  relaxed,  and 
thinking  of  his  father,  she  opened  her  arms  to  receive  him. 

"  But  where  tarries  Franz  Ruffenacht,  boy  ?  With  him,  at 
least,  the  overgrown  adviser  and  contriver  of  all  these  antics,  I 
shall  call  a  strict  reckoning,"  she  said,  after  some  previous  words 
between  them. 

Lord  Frederick  made  a  gleeish  signal  to  his  mother,  of  a  con- 
fidential understanding  sought  at  her  hand,  and  then  composing 
his  featm*es,  spoke  in  a  voice  of  mock  solemnity  as  he  turned  to- 
wards the  door  by  which  he  had  come  in  : 

"  Enter,  Franz,  and  face  my  lady  mother." 

The  ill-contrived  figure  of  Franz,  short,  thick,  and  bandy-legged, 
dragged  itself  through  the  doorway,  and  stood  still  a  few  paces 
past  the  threshold.  His  long  arms  dropped  at  his  sides,  his  jaw  fell, 
his  crooked  eyebrows  became  proportionately  elevated,  his  heavy- 


lidded  eves  turned  sideways  upon  the  floor,  and  altogether  he  pre- 
sonted  a  very  ludicrous  caricature  of  repentance,  fear  and  self- 
abasement,  of  which  one  half  was,  however,  ouly  affected  ;  for, 
with  his  young  lord  for  an  advocate,  bo  really  apprehended  no 
had  consequences. 

"  So,  knave,"  tho  lady  began,  "  neither  your  respect  for  my 
commands,  nor  your  love  and  fear  of  the  lord  of  Oberlandstein, 
exposed  at  this  moment  to  utmost  peril,  can  keep  you  within  the 
castle,  with  Lord  Frederick,  sage  and  sedate,  as  the  time  requires 
him  and  you  to  he  ?" 

Franz,  whiningly,  yet  with  a  certain  sly  expression  of  tone  and 
manner,  replied  : 

"  I  wot  not,  gracious  lady,  wherefore,  at  this  time,  aught  is  re- 
quired from  Lord  Frederick,  his  father's  son,  or  from  me,  his 
poor,  simple  servitor  and  body-man,  save  tho  bearing  which  be- 
speaks joyousness  and  trouble  past." 

"  And  why,  sirrah,  wot  you  not  V 

"Because  by  this  hour  of  the  day,  our  good  battle  hath  surely 
been  fought  and  won,"  answered  Franz,  confidently. 

"Say  you  so?"  continued  the  lady,  her  eyes  brightening. 
"And  whence  came  your  tidings,  sir?" 

"  From  our  common  thought  of  what  ever  must  be  the  fortunes 
of  the  Lord  of  Oberlandstein  against  his  present  foe,  lady,"  said 
the  reputed  fool ;  and  while  he  spoke  he  gave  his  noble  foster- 
brother  an  anxious  sign  to  second  his  interested  sycophancy,  in 
consequence  of  which,  as  well,  indeed,  as  in  assertion  of  what  he 
really  felt,  the  boy  answered  : 

"  True,  Franz  ;  and  it  would,  in  sooth,  ill  become  Steinbach's 
only  son  to  show  by  wearing  of  a  sad  face  even  a  doubt  of  his 
own  gallant  father." 

"List,  excellent  lady!"  adjured  Franz,  "his  nobleness  repeats 
the  very  words  which  drew  me  from  the  castle  by  his  side." 

"  Peace,  knave !"  said  the  lady,  her  face,  voice  and  manner 
suddenly  changing  into  great  energy  as  she  heard  the  well-known 
sounds  of  loweriug  the  drawbridge  before  the  principal  gate  in 
the  walls  of  the  castle.  "Nay,  by  my  holy  saint!"  she  went  on 
rapidly,  while  a  burst  of  wailing  voices  reached  her  from  the  hall 
below,  "here  I  have  been  sinfully  bandjnng  words  with  an  idiot, 
at  the  moment  that  I  should  have  bent  my  knee  to  Heaven  !  Who 
comes  to  greet  us  ?  Who  waits  below  ?"  she  cried,  passing  to- 
wards a  side  door  of  the  gallery ;  and  she  was  about  to  issue 
through  it,  when  the  sound  of  many  feet  echoed  on  the  lobby 
without. 

She  paused  and  grew  pale.  Presently  old  Hans  Ruffenacht, 
the  father  of  Franz,  clad  in  complete  mail,  and  looking  jaded  and 
agitated,  presented  himself  before  her.  Her  eyes  met  his,  and 
daring  their  short  but  eloquent  glance,  she  drew  in  her  lips  hard, 
crossed  one  hand  over  her  bosom,  and  with  the  other  extended  at 
full  length,  motioned  him  to  speak. 

"The  noble  Erwiu  lives,  dear  lady,"  answered  the  old  man, 
and  there  he  paused. 

"  But  the  battle  is  not  lost,  Hans  Ruffenacht?"  she  cried,  with 
apparent  calmness. 

Evasively  he  replied,  that  his  lord*  in  quick  retreat  upon  An- 
dermatt,  close  pressed  by  the  Count  of  Frankenstein,  had  deputed 
him  to  bid  bis  lady  summon  the  citizens  of  the  town  to  arms;  that 
some  of  them  might  help  to  garrison  the  castle,  and  some  hasten 
to  join  his  army,  about  a  mile  up  the  river,  where  he  proposed 
making  a  last  brave  stand  against  his  old  foe. 

"All  things  shall  be  tried,"  answered  the  lady;  and  thereupon 
she  despatched  one  domestic  to  the  civil  authorities  of  the  town, 
over  whom  the  house  of  Steinbach  held  despotic  sway,  and  an- 
other to  the  steeple,  which  held  the  great  clock,  in  the  courtyard, 
with  orders  to  ring  the  alarm.  "  Hans  Ruffenacht,"  she  resumed, 
walking  up  and  down  the  gallery,  "  however  may  betide  this  last 
struggle  at  the  bridge,  I  give  way  to  no  fears  for  the  dear  and 
precious  life  of  Steinbach ;  supposing  him  a  prisoner  at  the  pres- 
ent moment,  a  Frankenstein  hath  never  lived  wdio  dared  to  harm 
a  hair  of  his  head." 

"  Nor  ever  shall  live,  but  to  think  of  it,  mother,"  said  the  al- 
most infant  Lord  Frederick,  coming  to  her  side  and  taking  her 
hands,  his  childish  tears  which  had  flowed  at  Hans  Ruftcnacht's 
first  news  being  now  almost  dried  up. 

She  raised  liim  in  her  arms  and  pressed  him  to  her  bosom, 
but  did  not  weep.  After  setting  him  on  the  floor  again,  she 
continued : 

"  No,  old  and  faithful  servant,  I  fear  not  poor  Frankenstein  on 
my  lord's  account,  but  should  he  a  second  time  prove  fortunate  at 
yonder  bridge,  and  afterwards  break  his  rude  way  into  our  castle, 
here,  then,  Hans  Ruffenacht,  ungarrisoned  and  lone  as  wo  are, 
then  would  I  fear  him  on  mine  own  account." 

"And  wherefore,  mother?"  demanded  the  boy  at  her  side, 
while  old  Ruffenacht  sighed  heavily  and  assentingly. 

"  It  needs  not  that  I  inform  you  of  the  broad  grounds  of  my 
fear,"  she  resumed,  still  addressing  her  old  house  steward.  "Be- 
fore my  marriage  with  my  noble  lord,  you  remember  his  bold  pre- 
tensions to  my  favor — they  were  plain  to  all  the  world.  No  liv- 
ing creature,  save  myself,  can  now  tell  you  the  especial  reason 
why,  woman,  wife,  lady  and  mother,  as  I  am  " — her  accents  trem- 
bled, she  ceased  her  rapid  walk,  and  put  her  hand  on  her  son's 
head,  while  he  looked  up  into  her  face  most  intently,  though  not 
as  if  he  comprehended  her  present  discourse — "the  especial  rea- 
son why  my  soul  begins  to  shrink  before  Frankenstein — " 

"Hark  to  the  noise  which  comes  faintly  down  the  river,  lady," 
said,  to  her  great  surprise,  Franz  Ruffenacht,  the  half-fool,  speak- 
ing seriously  and  steadily,  as  he  gracelessly  moved  from  a  corner 
in  which  he  had  hitherto  been  standing  unnoticed,  though,  per- 
haps, not  without  noticing  all  he  saw  and  heard,  and  edging  round 
by  the  Avail,  approached  the  end  window  of  the  gallery. 

"  Ay,  and  so  it  does  !"  exclaimed  his  mistress,  hurrying  to  the 


point  of  observation  before  him ;  "  and  for  the  nonce,  Franz,  well 
have  you  spoken." 

She  gained  the  open  window.  Quick  as  a  flash  her  glance  shot 
at  once  up  the  river,  and  there  fixed  itself.  The  October  evening 
began  to  close  in,  and  it  was  sunless  and  heavy,  yet  the  twilight 
tlid  not  so  much  prevail  as  to  hinder  her  from  distinguishing  tho 
general  aspect  of  things  at  a  distance. 

The  faint  shouting  and  uproar  still  came  down  the  Necker.  In 
a  short  time,  however,  the  wild  tumult  growing  louder,  she  saw  a 
large  body  of  armed  men  in  rapid  flight  and  disarray.  The  lady 
of  Oberlandstein  knew  that  these  were  her  husband's  men,  hotly 
pursued  by  Frankenstein,  and  that  they  now  prepared  to  make 
the  last  stand  of  which  old  Ruffenacht  had  spoken  to  her.  Nor 
were  they  allowed  much  time  to  prepare  themselves  ;  nor  did  they 
long  resist  the  fierce  attack  of  their  assailants.  The  particular 
incidents  of  the  struggle  she  could  not  see;  but  in  the  furious 
shouts  of  Frankenstein,  at  first  confident  and  insulting,  then  cruel 
and  triumphant ;  in  the  haughty  blasts  of  their  trumpets ;  in  the 
frequent  plunge  of  men  and  horses  into  the  river,  at  that  point 
evidently  at  first  possessed  by  her  friends ;  in  all  these  occurrences 
the  unhappy  lady  saw  too  plainly  signs  of  discomfort  and  woe  to 
her  husband,  his  child  and  herself. 

Old  Ruffenacht,  watching  her  from  the  interior  of  the  gallery, 
needed  nothing  but  her  action  and  the  expression  of  her  counte- 
nance, to  tell  him  the  issue  of  the  fray,  and  to  impart  to  his  own 
bosom  the  successive  emotions  which  agitated  hers.  When  sho 
first  looked  out  from  the  window,  he  knew  by  her  bending  attitude, 
extended  neck,  and-  unwinking  eyes,  that,  as  yet,  she  saw  nothing 
which  she  had  not  expected  to  see.  Suddenly,  in  answer  to  the 
wish  of  her  friends,  she  stood  upright,  and  clenched  her  hands  at 
her  sides,  then  she  bent  low  again  and  her  fingers  grasped  her 
knees,  and  then  she  started  a  second  time  to  her  full  height,  threw 
up  her  hands,  locked  them  together,  and  dropped  her  head  be- 
tween her  arms. 

"All  is  over,  lady  of  Oberlandstein?"  demanded  Ruffenacht. 

"It  is,  Hans,"  she  answered,  "our  base  hinds  fly  like  the 
poor  deer  they  are  only  fit  to  tend,  over  the  distant  country." 

"  Does  Frankenstein  pursue  ?"  again  asked  the  old  house 
steward. 

"  Gallantly,"  replied  the  lady,  "all  his  men  in  a  body." 

"  Then  we  have  some  pause,  dear  mistress ;  since  none  of  them 
hasten  this  way." 

"Ay,  I  grant  you,  if  our  townsmen  enter  the  castle  in  time. 
But  why  linger  they  ?  False  churls!  Begone,  thou,  Hans  Ruf- 
fenacht, and  essay  to  rouse  their  sluggish  spirit !  But  no — hold 
on  an  instant — it  may — it  may  be  so." 

She  interrupted  herself  by  speaking  these  last  words  in  a  joy- 
ous, hopeful  tone,  as  she  again  looked  up  the  river. 

"  The  earl,  lady  ?"  questioned  the  old  man. 

"  By  Heaven !  I  do  believe  it  is,  Hans  Ruffenacht !  Some  six 
or  seven  mounted  men  have  parted  from  the  confused  body  of 
pursuers  and  pursued;  one  keeps  ahead  of  the  others ;  and  now 
I  lose  him  and  them  as  they  turn  into  the  town.  Quick,  quick, 
Hans  Ruffenacht,  and  mount  the  turret  over  the  grand  gate — 
thither  they  repair,  whoever  they  be.  Quick,  old  man  !  I  wait 
you  here." 

The  house  steward  did  as  he  was  commanded.  In  a  short  time 
after  he  had  taken  his  position  in  the  turret,  seven  horsemen  gal- 
loped up  the  ascent  which  led  from  the  near  end  of  the  town  to 
the  castle,  and  one  of  noble  bearing  led  the  rest.  But  as  it  was 
now  deep  twilight,  and  as  the  riders  kept  their  vizors  down,  he 
could  not,  at  a  first  look,  pronounce  whether  they  wrere  friends  or 
foes.  Coming  nearer,  he  fixed  his  glance  upon  a  banner  which 
they  bore,  and  his  heart  beat  with  joy,  for  it  was  the  banner  of  the 
earl.  He  challenged  them  as  they  pulled  their  reins  before  tho 
gate;  they,  one  and  all,  shouted  the  gladdening  word,  and  he  has- 
tened from  the  turret  to  admit  them  within  the  walls  of  the  castle. 
Meantime,  his  lady  impatiently,  pantingly,  awaited  his  return  to 
the  gallery.  Leaving  the  window,  she  cast  herself  first  into  a 
seat,  then  quickly  arose,  paced  the  gallery,  stopped,  listened,  took 
her  son's  hand,  and  rapidly  walked  with  him  to  the  door  at  the 
remote  end.  She  again  heard  the  unbarring  of  the  gate  and  the 
lowering  of  the  drawbridge.  A  few  paces  from  the  end  door  sho 
stood  still.  A  knight  clad  in  full  armor  entered.  In  height  and 
figure  he  resembled  her  husband,  but  his  vizor  was  down.  Upon 
that  she  fixed  her  eye.  An  instant  passed  in  silence,  neither 
moving.  The  knight  slowly  raised  his  hand,  and  put  up  his  vizor. 
It  was  Frankenstein !  She  did  not  scream,  nor  start,  nor  even 
step  back,  for  her  heart  had  misgiven  her,  and  spared  her  a  sur- 
prise which  might  have  betrayed  the  heroic  lady  into  some  weak- 
ness which  she  would  have  scorned  to  show. 

"  I  know  you,  Frankenstein,"  she  only  said,  nodding  her  head, 
and  endeavoring  to  look  down  his  deep  and  fearful  stare;  "ay, 
and  I  knew  yon  before  you  put  your  hand  to  your  casque." 

"  You  did,  Elizabeth  ?"  he  asked,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Call  me  by  my  own  name,  here  in  mine  own  castle,  Franken- 
stein ;  the  lady  of  Steinbach  is  that  name  ;  none  other  have  you 
license  here  to  utter ;  and  then,  tell  me  what  would  Philip  of 
Frankenstein  with  the  lady  of  Steinbach — with  her  and  with  her 
son,  whom  she  holds  by  the  hand  ?" 

"It  pleases  me,"  he  answered,  evasively,  "that  you  knew  me, 
as  you  say." 

"And  wherefore  shotild  it?" 

"Because  the  knowledge aso  little  angered  you  towards  mo, 
when  I  feared  far  otherwise  of  our  meeting,  lady  of  this  castle." 

"  And  is  that  all  ?  Then  I  tell  you,  Frankenstein,  build  nought 
upon  such  a  seeming*  dream ;  rather  learn  that  there  be  some  in 
the  world  who  deeply  feci,  though  they  despise  much  outward 
show  of  what  they  feel." 

"  It  is  well,  passing  well,  that  thus  calmly  we  do  meet,"  he  re- 
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marked,  "  for  it  hits  tho  fashion  ol  the  time,  and  the  change  of—" 

"Of  what?"    she  interrupted,  for  »  woman   almo 
"  The  change  of  what '     WTial  change  '    Think  you,  Frs   I 
stein,  thai  fur  an  hour's  mishap,  the  first  he  <  vet  know,  from  your 
hand,  ni   least,  the  Lord  of  Stoinhuch,  or  I,  his  wifo,  will  brook 
that  word  1    Think  you  that  his  spirit  bonds  or  snaps   bo  soonl 

Think  jrou  that  be  has  no  othor  friend  i,  ma}  be  nonr,  tbouj  li  co 

from  far,  to  toko  his  pari  '■" 

"  Winn  otlior  friends  V  asked  Frankenstein. 

"Hark — In  your  ear — true  Hungarian  friends;  ay,  Franken- 
stein ! — and  with  one  who  loved  the  noble  Erwin  to  bid  them  on 
— with  Hungary's  king  to  bid  them  on  !"  she  continued. 

"  Wlin  hides  behind  this  arras  to  witness  our  discourse  '"  do* 
mandod  Frankenstein,  striding  bo  the  place  of  which  be  spoko, 
hie  hand  placed  upon  Mis  sword. 

"  Harm  not  my  poor  jester,  Frankenstein  I"  cried  the  little 
Lord  Frederick,  springing  after  him  from  bis  mother's  side ; 
"  none  but  he,  Frana  Ruffenacht,  the  half-witted,  there,  and  he 
lius  only  crepl  behind  tho  arras  to  sleep.11 

The  child  pulled* aside  the  arras  as  be  spoko,  and  discovered, 
indeed,  Franz  RufFonachl  sitting  behind  it,  his  clumsy  long  knees 
crippled  up  into  his  mouth,  and  his  whole  figure  curiously  twisted 
into  the  smallest  possible  si/.e,  while  ho  seemed,  at  least,  to  sleep 
profoundly. 

"  Hid  him  awaken,  and  to  (he  hall  with  yon,  fur  pastime,  my 
bravo  man,"  said  Frankenstein,  shaking  Fran/,  with  his  mailed 
hand  till  he  oponed  his  eyes,  uttering  a  strange  cry  and  starting 
to  his  feet.  "May  they  not  leave  the  gallery,  lady  ?"  resumed 
Frankenstein  ;  "  our  speech  grows  of  import." 

'*  lint  surely  of  no  value  to  an  infant  and  a  simpleton,"  an- 
swered the  lady  of  Steinbaeh.  "  Wherefore,  Frankenstein,  they 
may  not  leave  the  gallery  for  the  hall." 

"  Wilhelm  Guthlar,  my  proved  body-man,  will  there  do  service 
and  ward  upon  your  fair  sun,"  continued  Frankenstein. 

"And  is  he  here;  he — Wilhelm  Guthlar,  your  proved  body- 
man  '."  asked  the  lady.  "  I  know  of  him  in  the  days  of  my  un- 
wedded  youth.  I  had  reason  to  know  of  him;  and  0,  Heaven 
forgive  you,  Frankenstein,  the  intents,  in  furtherance  of  which 
you  bring  the  stony-hearted  Wilhelm  into  this  castle!" 

"  If  the  child  and  fool  are  to  rest  here,"  rejoined  Frankenstein, 
"  I  pray  yon  let  it  be  at  the  end  of  the  gallery  out  of  hearing." 

To  this  she  assented,  and  the  young  Lord  Frederick  and  Franz 
Ruffenacht  accordingly  withdrew  to  the  window. 

"  And  now,  lady,  touching  your  wild  speech  of  the  Hungarian 
king's  coming  tu  Oberlandstein — " 

"lie  lands  to-day,  at  Trieste,  Frankenstein.  'Tis  as  wild  as 
that — " 

"Hush!"  cried  Frankenstein,  as  he  perceived  that  Franz  had 
again  drawn  near  them,  alone,  so  cautiously  that  his  steps  were 
not  heard.  "  How  now,  sirrah,  do  you  dare  to  pry  into  the  dis- 
course of  your  lady  and  myself'?" 

Franz  humbly  and  earnestly  denied  any  such  bold  and  sinful 
design  ;  and  reproved  and  chidden,  be  again  withdrew,  while 
Frankenstein  went  on  with  what  he  bad  to  say. 

"  Lady,  'tis  passing  strange  that  I  should  not  have  heard  of 
this;  but  let  the  king  be  at  Trieste.  I  shall  have  loyal  friends  to 
wait  upon  him  there  before  midnight.     You  can  have  none — " 

"  The  noble  Erwin  may  think  of  having  some  there  before  mid- 
night, Frankenstein." 

"Alack  the  day,  lady!"  said  Frankenstein,  sighing. 

"Ha!"  she  cried,  receding  from  him,  "when  you  put  on  that 
seeming  grief  there  must  be  a  black  talc  indeed  for  me  to  hear. 
Speak  ;  have  you  passed  your  coward  knife  through  his  noble 
heart'.'" 

"  Steinbaeh  forced  me  to  the  field,  lady,  in  just  defence  of  my 
bounds ;  but  otherwise  I  bore  him  no  ill  blood.  His  life  I  never 
sought;  and  had  I  seen  it  threatened,  would  have  saved  it ;  but 
tho  last  melee  was  fierce,  and  he  fell  ere  I  knew  that — " 

"Dead  ;  my  Erwin  dead !"  she  cried,  clasping  her  hands  and 
fixing  her  eyes  on  Frankenstein. 

"  I  bore  his  banner  to  your  gate — please  yon  to  see  it  in  tho 
hall.     Could  be  have  drawn  living  breath  when  that  was  done?" 

"  I  think,  no,"  she  answered.  "  And  you  have  reached  him  then  ? 
And  now,  Frankenstein,  'tis  in  your  mind  that  all  looks  clear  for 
the  fulfilling  an  old  oath."  Stern  despair  was  in  her  tones  as 
she  uttered  these  words. 

"  Sweet  lady,  pass  we  that  worthless  matter,  an  error  of  mere 
youth,  and  nought  besides — " 

"  Insolent  fool  as  well  as  villain  !"  again  interrupted  the  lady. 
"  Where  are  you,  boy  1  Come  hither  to  my  side,  and  hold  fast 
my  hand.  Hither,  hither,  ha  !— as  she  turned  round  and  looked 
towards  the  end  of  the  spacious  and  dusky  apartment.  "My 
child  hath  left  the  gallery,  with  bis  poor  fool,  too ;  and  left  it  for 
what  company — fur  what  chances!  Frankenstein,  I  leave  vou  to 
go  and  seek  him  ;  aid  me  in  the  task,  and  promise  not  to  part  us, 
when  I  find  my  boy,  and  I  will  kneel  down  and  bless  you." 

Terrible  fears  of  Frankenstein's  designs  began  to  press  on  her 
mind,  and  she  scarcely  knew  what  she  said.  Her  unwelcome  vis- 
itor earnestly  promised  to  do  as  she  requested  him,  and  they  left 
the  gallery  by  different  doors.  Frankenstein  hastened  to  the  ball, 
where,  taking  Guthlar  aside,  be  said  to  him  in  a  whisper  : 

"  Wilhelm,  if  by  some  secret  outlet  the  young  spawn  of  Stein- 
bach  hath  evaded  us,  we  nearly  lose  our  present  game,  Search 
well  the  courts  and  outbuildings." 

The  calls  aud  cries  of  the  afflicted  mother,  echoing  through  the 
castle,  interrupted  his  speech.  She  rushed  into  the  hall  still  utter- 
ing the  name  of  her  child. 

"You  have  murdered  him  too!"  she  exclaimed,  wildly  stop- 
ping before  Frankenstein.  "Ay,  you,  even  while  we  spoke  alone 
sonic  devils  in  your  service  spirited  him  away.     Give  place  I" 


sin-  darted  past  him,  and  Left  the  hall  to  engage  in  anothi  r 

■  (U  I  k  

child  for  himself  il  he  should  be  found.     Hi    i  ■  il  follower 

explored  every  hiding-place  out  of  doors.    None  of  them  ■ 

ci  id<  I;  and  then  Wilhelm  and  some  trn  I  mounted 

tin  ii  hor  e  to  i ide  to  the  tow n,  and  through  all  tb  i  lurnranding 
cotintrj . 

I  Inii, 'in  hoar  before  the  lady  Steinbaeh  had  mi  I 

Ruffenacht,  atoaJing  on  tiptoe  to  tho  neat    I    Idi  dooi 
tho  child  out  of  the  gallery  in  his  amis.    By  private  and  obscure 
i  which,  ;i    bo  whl  pored  to  bis  yonng  charge,  Frankcn- 

Btoin's  men  would  not  bo  found  to  liave  yol  mounted  guard  upon, 
tln\  than,  gained  nearly  tho  samo  spot  under  the  window  ol  the 

long  gallery,  where   - ■   boon  before  be  bad  enacted  together 

tho  parts  of  battle-chnrger  ond  trumpeter  in  the  little  Lord  Fred- 
erick. Here  lie  put  the  buy  on  his  d-i_-r,  uud  stooped  down  upon 
the  plain  of  the  wall.  "  My  rather,  Nan-,  showed  it  to  me  more 
than  nme,"  he  said,  and,  while  speaking,  he  contrived  to  loosen  a 
Bmall  stone  and  extract  ii  from  the  surrounding  ones.  A  ring 
appeared,  he  tugged  at  it  with  ull  bis  might,  and  a  square  portion 
of  tho  smooth,  small  flogs  moved,  were  displaced,  and  discovered 
narrow  stops  winding  down  in  darkness  through  the  thickness  of 
the  wall. 

"  Now,  noble  son  of  the  noble  Steinbaeh,  and  most  noble  fos- 
ter-brother of  a  born  natural,  remember  all  you  promised  me  while 
we  whispered  together  at  the  window  over  our  brads,"  resumed 
Franz.  "  Here  bo  the  steps  which  will  free  us  of  tho  castle  ;  and, 
though  it  seometh  somewhat  dark  a  little  way  downward,  still 
trust  to  my  guidance,  for  the  sake  of  thy  dear  lady  mother,  and  of 
thy—" 

"  I  am  not  afraid,  witless,"  interrupted  the  child.  "  Take  my 
hand  and  lead  me  after  you." 

Without  another  word,  Franz  safely  conveyed  him  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  turning  steps.  Here  they  stood  in  utter  darkness,  the 
misnamed  fool  groping  with  his  two  bands  over  the  rough  sur- 
face which  temporarily  opposed  their  further  progress.  A  joyful 
exclamation  soon  told,  however,  that  he  had  found  what  he  had 
sought;  and  the  next  moment  a  part  of  the  wall,  here  but  of  a 
slight  thickness,  framed  in  iron,  moved  inward  on  binges,  and 
they  saw  through  a  low  arched  door,  only  a  few  feet  from  them, 
the  river,  whose  rapid  dash  and  chafe  had  come  on  them  as  they 
descended.  A  rugged  bank,  often  interrupted  by  eddies  and  little 
coves  of  the  river,  fell  from  the  foundation  of  the  wall  into  the 
Keeker.  Along  this,  his  back  turned  to  the  town,  and  his  young 
foster-brother  once  more  astride  on  his  shoulders,  Franz  was  soon 
hurrying.  The  wall  made  an  abrupt  turn,  striking  off  at  right 
angles  inland ;  he  turned  with  it,  and  still  pursued  its  course. 

"  There  is  the  paddock,  truly,  but  where  is  my  lord's  favorite 
horse  for  the  .chase?"  he  said,  after  having  made  considerable 
way.  "  Nay,  I  see  him.  And  now  for  a  hard  ride  without  a 
saddle." 

From  his  capacious  pocket  he  took  a  piece  of  rope,  fastened  it 
on  the  head  of  the  fleet  courser,  placed  the  child  on  the  animal's 
back,  vaulted  up  behind  him,  and  a  few  minutes,  over  hedge  and 
ditch,  brought  them  to  a  highway. 

"  For  Trieste,  Rodolph!"  cried  Franz,  shaking  his  rope  bridle  ; 
"  and  we  have  need  to  see  the  end  of  the  four  and  twenty  German 
miles  in  a  little  more  time  than  it  will  take  to  count  them." 

"  'Tis  well  to  be  a  fool,  ay,  and  a  sleepy  fool  too,  at  times, 
Franz,  else  Rodolph  nor  his  riders  for  him  would  know  the  road 
so  well,"  said  the  child. 

"There  be  tricks  in  all  born  crafts,  your  little  nobleness,"  re- 
plied Franz,  "  else  bow  could  fools,  or  even  wise  men,  win  bread  1 
In  sooth,  I  deemed  I  might  catch  a  needful  secret  behind  the  arras, 
though  I  wot  not  of  the  road  till  I  bethought  me  of  treading  light- 
ly back  from  the  window  to  bear  another  word.'* 

It  was  night,  but  a  moonlight  one,  when  the  hoofs  of  their  cour- 
ser beat  hollowly  along  the  banks  of  the  Necker;  they  had  avoid- 
ed the  town,  and  followed  the  widening  of  the  river  a  little  be- 
yond it.  Unpractised  as  were  his  eyes  to  such  a  sight,  Franz  was 
soon  aware  that  a  great  many  ships  floated  on  the  moonlit  water. 
While  he  looked,  a  sentinel  challenged  him.  He  reined  up  his 
foaming  horse,  and  answered  by  giving  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Frederick  of  Steinbaeh,  and  demanding  to  see  the  king.  The 
soldier  scoffed  at  bis  request,  and,  as  Franz  insisted,  his  words  grew 
rough  and  high.  A  group  of  noble  looking  men  who,  from  a  near 
elevation  of  the  bank,  had  been  watching  the  disembarkment  of 
troops,  were  attracted  towards  the  spot;  and  one,  a  knight,  com- 
pletely clad  in  splendid  armor,  advanced  alone  from  the  rest, 
saying : 

"  The  Lord  Frederick  of  Steinbaeh  to  have  speech  of  the  king  ? 
Where  bides  this  Lord  Frederick,  master  mine  V 

"  I  am  the  Lord  Frederick  of  Steinbaeh,"  answered  Franz's 
little  charge,  spiritedly,  and  as  if  in  high  dudgeon  that  he  had  not 
been  recognized  at  once. 

"  Thou,  grammercy,  fair  noble,"  continued  the  knight,  good- 
naturedly,  as  he  touched  his  helmet.  "  And  on  what  weighty 
matter  wouldst  thou  parley  with  King  Sigisraond  V 

"  An  you  lead  mc  to  him,  like  a  civil  knight  and  good,  Sigis- 
mond  himself  shall  learn,"  replied  the  child. 

"  Excellent  well  spoken,"  whispered  Franz  to  his  charge ; 
"  abide  by  that  fashion  of  speech." 

"  By  our  lady,  then,  like  civil  knight  and  good,  will  I  do  my 
devoir  by  thee,  Lord  Frederick,"  resumed  the  knight,  "little 
doubting  that  the  king  will  give  ready  ear  to  thy  errand,  for  pass- 
ing well  he  affects  one  of  thy  name,  the  Lord  Erwin  of  Steinbaeh." 

"  Which  noble  earl  is  mine  own  father,"  said  the  boy. 

The  knight  showed  real  interest  at  this  intelligence,  and  com- 
manding the  horse  which  bore  Franz  and  the  child  to  be  led  after 
him,  walked  towards  Trieste.     Half  an  hour  afterwards,  mounted 


on  a  fin  >mpanied  by  their  patron,  and  a  body  of 

well-armed  soldiers,  our  adventUi  >  .      rbuul- 

htein.    The  knight  bud  pn  lay  til!  morning,  but  Lord 

turn  thai  for  the  sake  of  the  lady 

I 

her  child  restored  to  her,  but  also  to  be  i    Prank- 

eiutein,  who  ere  morning1  bl  work  her  irremediable 

harm.    Finding  theii  ood,  the  friendly  knight  resolved 

to  bear  thern  company.      Upon  the  road  he  arranged  with    Franz 

rarious  puns  of  proceeding,  and  upon  u  particular  point  was 

wholly  governed  by  the  simpleton's  advice.     Franz  said  dial 

was  but  one  rassal  of  Frankeostcin'f  in  the  castle,  who,  after  the 

bad  to  '  ommutiirate,  would  at  ull  hazards  attempt  to 

Mpill   blood. 

"  'I  I  10I  make  free  with  him  before  I  enter  the  castle 

hall  ?"  demanded  the  knighL 

demurred,  bnt  proposed  an  alternative. 

"  We  will  make  him  drunk  with  wines  till  be  sleeps  soundly," 
said  Franz,  "and  then,  upon  hearing  my  signal,  a  child  may 
enter  the  hall." 

The  knight  assented,  hut  added  : 

"  Good  Bucccss  still  rests  upon  the  chance  of  Frankenstein's 
army  not  having  yet  marched  from  the  field  to  greet  their  lord  in 
Steinbach's  fortress ;  for,  though  our  liege  comrades  here  may 
well  suffice  to  master  the  knaves  already  within  its  wail-,  they 
could  not  withstand  thousand 

Notwithstanding  this  chance  against  them,  the  travellers  held  on, 
however,  and  by  midnight  gained  the  secret  door  through  which 
Franz  had  escaped  from  the  castle.  All  dismounted,  and,  eon- 
ducted  by  him,  were  now  ushered  stealthily  into  the  interior  of  the 
castle;  and  their  hopes  grew  high  when  it  appeared  evident  that 
Frankenstein's  army  hod  not  yet  come  to  garrison  it.  Few  mo- 
ments then  elapsed  until  Franz  entered  the  castle,  leading  hi 
ter-brother  by  the  hand.  By  the  light  of  a  tripod  suspended  from 
the  roof,  he  saw  his  old  father  stretched  on  the  tiled  floor,  r 
his  bead  upon  his  hand,  and  guarded  by  a  soldier;  at  the  oak  ta- 
ble sat  Wilhelm  Guthlar,  the  man  whom  Franz  had  meant  when 
he  spoke  of  the  single  follower  of  Frankenstein  whose  band  would 
be  prompt  to  shed  blood.  A  wine  cup  and  flagon  stood  at  the  ruf- 
fian's hand.  Wiihelrn's  voice  was  angry  as  the  two  truanta  ap- 
peared before  him.  As  his  eyc^  met  theirs  he  started  up,  roaring 
forth  his  commands  to  the  armed  man  who  stood  guard  over  old 
Ruffenacht,  to  secure  the  door  of  the  hall. 

"  It  does  not  need,"  answered  the  boy ;  "  wc  came  hither  to  be 
your  prisoners,  good  Wilhelm." 

"  Be  patient,  now,  sweet  Wilhelm,"  said  Franz,  as  the  bravo 
raised  bis  sheathed  sword,  "  and  I  will  bide  my  father  here,  tho 
house  steward,  to  whisper  thee  in  what  corner  of  the  cellar  thou 
mayest  chance  upon  a  magnum  of  renowned  wine." 

Wilhelm  became  somewhat  soothed;  and  growling  an  exhorta- 
tion to  the  sentinel  to  guard  his  prisoners,  strode  off  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  ready  instructions  of  old  Ruffenacht.  During  his  short 
absence,  Franz  studied  the  features  of  the  soldier,  who  rested  on 
his  tall  spear  near  the  door,  and  drew  comfort  from  their  tranquil 
expression.  Guthlar  returned  to  his  seat  at  the  table;  his  critical 
powers  began  rapidly  to  desert  him,  and  soon  afterwards  he  slept 
profoundly.  Franz  now  prepared  for  his  most  important  mat, 
proposing  that  Lord  Frederick  should  take  a  war-horse — an  old 
weapon  at  hand — and  ride  it  about  the  hall  to  the  note*  of  the 
trumpet.  The  boy  was  soon  mounted,  and  Franz  taking  np  a 
parchment  and  rolling  it,  applied  it  to  his  mouth  as  a  trumpet. 
Before  he  blew  bis  signal  blast,  however,  be  glanced  into  the  face 
of  the  sentinel,  and  afterwards  to  the  half  open  door  of  the  hall. 
The  man  was  still  smilingly  looking  at  the  gamlmls  of  the  little 
Lord  Frederick  ;  and,  in  the  gloom  without  the  hall,  Franz  caught 
glimpses  of  armed  men  ;  one  of  whom  presently  entered,  xinsccn 
by  the  sentinel,  and  bent  watchfully  over  the  sleeping  Wilhelm. 

"Now  to  the  charge!"  cried  Franz,  addressing  his  foster-broth- 
er ;  and  to  the  astonishment  of  the  sentinel,  the  knight  who  had 
just  stealthily  come  in  (Franz's  friend  at  Trieste),  and  of  every 
one,  a  perfect  trumpet  sound  rang  through  the  building. 

Wilhelm  sprang  to  his  feet,  half  conscious,  and  was  instantly 
felled  to  the  ground  by  a  blow  of  the  knight's  battle-axe,  who  had 
been  watching  him.  Old  Ruffenacht  arose  and  seized  bis  sword. 
Franz  armed  himself  with  the  old  weapon  the  child  had  ridden, 
and  placed  himself  before  him.  The  sentinel  brought  his  spear 
to  his  hip,  and  stood  on  the  defensive,  regarding  the  stranger 
knight,  who  wore  his  vizor  down,  with  a  threatening  look;  but  a 
second  knight  now  gaining  that  person's  side,  rendered  his  hos- 
tility vain.  Almost  at  the  same  moment  an  uproar  and  a  clash 
was  heard  through  the  castle ;  presently  the  Indy  of  Steinbaeh 
ran  shrieking  into  the  hall, — and  she  shrieked  wildly  again,  though 
not  in  the  same  cadence,  as  she  caught  her  child  up  to  her  bosom. 
She  was  quickly  followed  by  Frankenstein,  now  the  prisoner  of 
some  of  Franz's  friends. 

"  What  treachery  is  this  ;  and  what  villains  be  these  ?"  he  ex- 
claimed, as  be  came  in.     "Who  calls  himself  chief  here?" 

The  knight,  who  wore  his  vizor  down,  raised  Ids  arm  and 
touched  his  breast  in  answer. 

"Then  call  thyself  by  such  name  no  longer!"  continued 
Frankenstein;  and  with  that  be  suddenly  freed  himself  from  his 
guards,  snatched  the  sentinel's  long  spear,  and  aimed  a  thrust  at 
the  knight. 

"  Traitor,  stay  thy  hand  !"  exclaimed  his  antagonist,  in  a  voice 
of  command.  "Thou  knowest  not  what  thou  docst,  nor  that  in- 
deed thy  feudal  sceptre  is  here  broken  in  pieces.  Look  at  me 
now !"    And  he  exposed  his  face. 

"  Sigismond  the  king  !"  faltered  Frankenstein,  dropping  on  his 
knee,  as  the  lady  of  Steinbaeh  aud  all  in  the  hall  knelt  before 
him. 
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BALLOT'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWINGIIOOM   COMPANION. 


COURT  HOUSE  AND  ST.  GEORGE  S  CHURCH,  NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. 


NEWBURGH,  MEW  YORK. 

M.  M.  Ballou,  Esq., — Dear  Sir: — In  my  last  I  bade  you 
adieu  as  the  conductor  informed  us  of  our  arrival  at  Fishkill  sta- 
tion, and,  if  you  please,  I  will  resume  my  narrative  at  that  point. 
After  leaving  the  cars,  I  picked  my  way  along  a  pier  running  out 
into  the  river,  at  the  end  of  which  I  found  a  ferry-boat  in  waiting 
to  transfer  passengers  to  the  opposite  shore.  The  view  of  the  city 
of  Newburgh  at  night  is  a  very  attractive  one,  and  I  enjoyed  the 
trip  exceedingly.  The  city,  being  built  on  the  side  of  a  somewhat 
steep  bill,  the  numerous  lights  in  the  streets  and  houses,  rising 
tier  above  tier,  and  reflected  in  the  placid  water,  added  to  the 
busy  hum  inseparable  from  a  large  city,  give  rise  to  a  pleasing 
anticipation  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  not  realized  as  you  land 
at  the  ferry-dock  and  pass  through  the  streets.  There  are  but 
one  or  two  avenues  of  any  considerable  width,  most  of  them  be- 
ing narrow ;  and  those  which  run  at  right  angles  with  the  river, 
very  steep  and  tedious.  The  attractions  of  the  city,  however,  are 
not  seen  at  once  ;  they  require  seeking  after,  and  amply  repay  the 
search.  The  lover  of  the  beautiful  will  find  here  some  of  the  most 
charming  landscape  views  which  our  country  affords,  and  the  pat- 
riot and  historian  is  surrounded  by  scenes  of  the  most  intense  in- 
terest, affording  a  fund  which  it  will  require  weeks  to  exhaust. 
It  was  a  source  of  regret  to  me  that  my  time  was  limited,  and  I 
was  compelled  to  forego  the  many  invitations  I  received  to  visit 
points  of  absorbing  interest  in  the  vicinity.  I  promised  myself, 
however,  the  pleasure  of  a  second  visit,  with  more  leisure — a 
promise  which  was  fulfilled  at  a  subsequent  period.  Instead  of 
finding  quarters  at  a  hotel,  I  had  accepted  an  invitation  from  my 
friend,  E.  W.  Gray,  Esq.,  editor  of  the  Daily  News,  to  make  his 
house  my  home,  and  I  accordingly  wended  my  way  to  his  resi- 
dence. My  welcome  was  a  warm  one,  although  my  visit  was 
rather  mal  apropos.  The  body  of  a  young  woman  who  had  been 
murdered,  had  been  found  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city  in  the  morn- 
ing; and  the  excitement  consequent  upon  the  recognition  of  the 
body,  the  coroner's  inquest,  seeking  for  the  foundation  of  the 
thousand  and  one  rumors  which  are  ever  flying  about  in  such 
cases,  necessarily  precluded  that  attention  which  I  should  other- 
wise have  received.  In  the  morning,  however,  I  was  introduced 
to  Enoch  Carter,  Esq .,  a  gentleman  whose  researches  have 
brought  to  light,  and  given  to  the  public,  many  objects  of  interest 
and  information  of  great  value,  and  in  his  company  I  spent  some 
very  agreeable  hours.  I  made  the  acquaintance  also,  of  Messrs. 
Lawrence  &  Gorseline,  daguerreotypists,  who  rendered  me  very 
valuable  assistance  in  furnishing  pictures  of  several  localities 
which  my  limited  time  would  not  allow  me  to  sketch.  My  first 
object  was  to  get  a  good  view  of  the  city  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  and  in  company  with  Mr.  Lawrence,  I  crossed  to  Fish- 


kill  Landing,  and  after  so'me  time  spent  in  selecting 
a  point  of  view,  sot  down  to  make  the  sketch  which 
I  have  given  at  the  top  of  the  next  page.  This  oc- 
cupied a  couple  of  hourB;  and  while  so  engaged,  let 
mo  give  your  readers  somo  few  facts  regarding  the 
city  we  are  viewing.  Newburgh  is  the  shire  town  of 
Oronge  county,  and  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Hudson  River,  about  sixty  miles  above  the  city 
of  New  York,  and  eighty-four  miles  south  of  Albany. 
Its  location  is  by  far  the  best  on  the  river  os  regards 
beauty,  and  its  advantages  in  other  respects  are  only 
second  to  Albony,  the  capital  of  the  State.  The 
ground  on  which  the  city  is  built  rises  rather  ab- 
ruptly from  the  river  to  tltc  elevation  of  300  feet, 
and,  although  it  renders  pedestrianism  rather  tedi- 
ous, yet  the  beautiful  views  which  such  an  elevation 
affoi"ds  to  all  its  residents,  is  an  adequate  return  for 
the  inconvenience,  The  noble  Hudson,  which  is 
here  a  mile  in  width,  becomes  groduolly  narrower 
as  it  pursues  its  downward  course,  until  it  enters  tho 
upper  gate  of  the  Highlands, 
with  its  giant  sentinels  on  either 
hand  towering  to  the  skies,  and 
looking  down  seemingly  with 
contempt  upon  the  pigmy  ves- 
sels as  they  float  by  their  baso.  ^'. 
Directly  in  tho  mouth  of  the 
gorge,  like  a  gem  in  a  silver 
setting,  lies  Polopel's  Island, 
while  far  off,  and  dimly  seen  in 
the  distance,  is  the  hallowed 
promontory  of  West  Point.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  the 
mountain  range,  becoming  gradually  less  ab- 
rupt, is  mapped  out  into  thriving  fields,  and 
extending  northwnrd,  finally  close  in  the  view 
at  a  distance  of  nearly  twenty  miles.  A 
steam  ferry-boat  connects  the  city  with  Fish- 
kill  Landing,  from  whence  the  Hudson  River 
Railroad  trains  run  to  and  from  New  York 
and  Albany  almost  hourly.  The  Providence, 
Hartford  ond  Fishkill  Railroad  also  has  its 
terminus  at  this  point ;  while  the  Newburgh 
Branch  Road  connects  with  the  Erie  Rail- 
road at  Chester,  and  thus  the  city  is  united 
with  the  north,  south,  cast  and  west,  by  rail. 
Lines  of  steamers  and  sail  vessels  ply  also  on 
the  river,  affording  every  facility  for  the  trans- 
fer of  freight.  The  city  is  well  built,  although 
portions  of  it  have  the  dull,  dreary  appear- 
ance of  an  old  town;  yet  the  visitor,  if  he 
take  the  trouble  to  visit  the  suburbs,  will  be 
struck  with  the  great  number  and  beauty  of 
the  suburban  residences,  which  meet  him  at 
every  step,  and  display  exceeding  good  taste' 
in  their  surroundings,  and  a  thorough  appre- 
ciation of  the  beautiful  and  picturesque  in 
landscape  gardening.  This  is  accounted  for  in  the  fact  that  New- 
burgh was  the  residence  of  the  much  lamented  A.  J.  Downing,  a 
man,  not  only  of  refined  taste  himself,  but  the  cause  of  good  taste 
in  others.  The  city  has  few  public  buildings  of  any  note,  and 
this  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  the  commanding  sites  upon  which 
such  might  be  erected  are  so  numerous.  There  are  few  cities 
whose  architectural  display  is  needed  more,  or  where  it  would 
show  to  greater  advantage.  The  citizens  are  by  no  means  lack- 
ing in  public  spirit,  however;  and  let  us  hope  that  the  day  is  not 
far  distant  when  she  will  boast  of  edifices  which  shall  rival  any  in 
the  State.  The  city  contains  numerous  churches,  banks  (with  a 
capital  of  nearly  $800,000),  a  theological  seminary,  an  academy, 
and  schools  without  stint.  There  are  several  large  manufactories 
of  cotton,  wool,  machinery,  etc.,  with  flour  and  plaster  mills,  foun- 
deries  and  tanneries.  Several  newspapers,  daily  and  weekly,  are 
published  here,  with  large  circulations,  and  are  edited  with  much 
ability.  Orange  county  is  a  fine  grazing  country,  and  is  celebrated 
for  its  milk  and  butter,  large  quantities  of  which  pass  over  the  va- 
rious railroads  to  the  city  of  New  York  and  elsewhere.  There  is 
no  section  of  country  around  which  centre  so  many  interesting 
reminiscences  of  the  past,  as  Newburgh  and  its  vicinity.  "West 
Point,  the  site  of  the  military  academy,  and  the  scene  of  Arnold's 
intended  treason ;  Ports  Montgomery  and  Clinton,  where  occurred 


one  of  the  severest  contests  of  the  Revolution  ;  the  "  Beacon  Hills," 
of  the  Highland  range;  Fishkill,  where  assembled  the  State  legis- 
lature and  committee  of  snfctv  during  the  "times  that  tried  men's 
souls,"  where  the  most  thrilling  scenes  of  Cooper's  "Spy"  are 
laid,  where  yet  stand  the  Old  Church  ond  the  "  Wharton  House ;" 
the  camp-ground  of  the  American  army  in  1782  and  1783,  and 
the  head-quarters  of  Washington  during  that  period,  where  oc- 
curred some  of  the  most  thrilling  episodes  of  the  war,  arc  oil 
within  sight  or  a  short  drive  from  the  city.  With  such  a  vast 
field  from  which  to  select  material  for  illustration,  it  may  appear 
somewhat  surprising  thot  I  found  it  difficult  to  choose  my  subjects. 
The  difficulty  loy  not  in  the  paucity,  but  in  tho  profusion  of  mote- 
rial.  The  lack  of  prominent  public  buildings,  ond  the  uninterest- 
ing nppearance  of  the  thoroughfares,  left  me  no  choice  but  among 
the  multiplicity  of  private  residences,  and  the  vost  amount  of 
historical  objects  and  scenes  about  me;  ond  to  select  from  these 
without  an  invidious  distinction,  was  a  source  of  some  embarrass- 
ment. I  promised  myself  another  visit,  with  the  express  object  of 
illustrating  some  of  the  scenes  ond  subjects  which  have  siuh  an 
abiding  interest  to  every  American,  and'the  results  of  that  visit  I 
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shall  lay  before  your  readers  ere  long.  Let  us  now  return  to  my 
sketch  of  the  city,  and  point  out  some  of  the  more  prominent  lo- 
calities. On  the  extreme  left  of  the  picture  is  seen  the  Hasbrouch 
House,  or  "head-quarters,"  at  the  foot  of  the  flag-staff,  in  the 
middle  distance;  in  the  foreground  is  the  depot  of  the  Hudson 
River  Railroad,  and  the  long  pier  and  ferry-dock.  Above  the 
ferry-boat  and  a  little  to  the  left,  along  the  water,  are  the  buildings 
connected  with  the  Newburgh  branch  of  the  Erie  Railroad ;  and 
above  these  is  seen  the  tower  of  the  Second  Methodist  Church. 
To  the  right  is  the  spire  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  and  the 
cupola  of  the  Second  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church. 
Beneath  the  latter  is  the  ferry-dock  and  Union  Hotel.  The  dark- 
colored  building  on  the  hill  above  the  sloop  is  the  theological 
seminary,  directly  beneath  which  is  the  court-house.  The  Grecian 
building  on  the  right  of  the  court-house,  is  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church,  and  on  the  left  is  the  tower  of  St.  George's  (Episcopalian). 
On  the  extreme  right  of  the  picture,  along  the  water's  edge,  arc 
the  Newburgh  steam  mills.  Having  finished  my  sketch,  I  crossed 
the  river  in  the  ferry-boat,  on  board  of  which  was  a  travelling  cir- 
cus company,  consisting  of  elephants,  horses,  mules,  zebras,  and 
other  live  stock,  together  with  their  chariots,  wagons,  etc.;  and  the 
river  being  rather  rough,  there  was  a  pretty  general  average  when 
wc  reached  the  other  side.    Matters  were  straightened,  however 
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sufficiently  to  make  a  triumphal  entre'o  into  town.  After  dinner, 
I  culled  upon  my  friend,  Mr.  Carter,  and  in  company  with  Mr. 
C.  W.  Rice,  a  brother  artist,  we  walked  down  to  "nead-fjnarters." 
This  is  a  spot  rendered  sacred  by  the  presenco  of  Washington  to- 
wards the  close  of  that  eventful  struggle  which  secured  to  us  the 
hlessings  of  liberty,  and  here  occurred  some  of  those  remarkable 
incidents  which  have  ranked  him  so  far  above  his  fellows  on  the 
record  of  fame.  It  was  in  this  building  that  he  wrote  his  spirited 
and  severe  rebuke  to  Nicola  and  his  brother  officers,  who  had 
offered  him  the  crown  of  America.  It  was  here,  also,  that  he 
wrote  his  powerful  address  to  the  officers  of  the  army,  when  the 
delays  of  Congress  had  induced  the  belief  among  them  that  they 
wcro  to  be  disbanded  without  their  arrears  of  pay,  and  they  had 
determined  to  "  appeal  from  the  justice  to  the  fears  of  Congress." 
The  building,  however,  has  been  the  theme  of  so  many  pens, 
that  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  state  more,  than  that  the 
State  of  New  York  purchased  the  site  a  few  years  since,  and  it 
has  been  put  in  complete  repair,  so  that  it  now  stands,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, ns  it  stood  when  the  Father  of  his  Country  occupied  it. 
Stepping  within  the  door  seen  under  the  projecting  caves,  the  vis- 
itor enters  the  large  room  represented  in  one  of  my  smaller  illus- 
trations, which  was  used  by  Washington  as  a  reception  and  dining- 
room.     The  massive  beams,  the  large  open  fireplace,  the  double 
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door,  the  small  panes  in  the  window,  are  all  evidences  ot  anti- 
quity ;  yet  there  is  a  charm  about  that  homely,  old-fashioned  room, 
only  excelled  by  the  mansion  at  Mount  Vernon.  The  floor  has 
resounded  at  his  tread,  and  the  walls  have  echoed  the  tones  of  his 
voice ;  his  eyes  have  gazed  through  those  narrow  panes,  and  the 
silent  beams  have  witnessed  scenes  memorable  in  history.  The 
first  door  on  the  left  opens  into  the  room  occupied  as  his  office, 
and  the  second  one  into  his  bed-room,  There  are  seven  doors 
opening  out  of  the  dining-room,  and  only  one  window,  which 
looks  out  upon  the  Hudson  and  the  "Beacon  Hills,"  of  the  High- 
lands. A  portion  of  the  house  is  occupied  by  the  family  in 
Charge ;  but  that  portion  used  by  Washington  and  his  military 
family  is  preserved  with  religious  care  as  it  was  at  that  time,  ex- 
cept that  numerous  interesting  relics  of  the  chief  and  of  the  Revo- 
lution are  displayed  to  the  eyes  of  the  curious  visitor.  For  this 
invaluable  collection  of  curiosities  the  public  are  indebted  (as  they 
arc,  I  believe,  for  ihe  purchase  of  the  house  by  the  State)  to  the 
exertions  and  public  spirit  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Carter.  Every  man 
has  his  mission  in  this  world ;  and  this  is  decidedly  the  mission  of 
Enoch  Carter,  to  hunt  out  and  preserve  the  mementoes  and 
records  of  the  past.  To  me  the  formation  of  his  acquaintance  is 
a  point  from  which  I  shall  date  an  era  in  my  life.  There  are 
those  who  profess  to  sneer  at  "  these  hunters  of  musty  old  docu- 
ments."   But  let  them  sneer;  there  is  a  thrill  of  pleasure  which 


tingles  along  my  nerves  as  I  sit  down  with  such  a  companion  as 
Mr.  Carter,  to  the  perusal  of  the  documents  relating  to  the  cruises 
of  the  privateer  Raven,  or  the  papers  of  Gen.  Clinton  relating  to 
the  chain  across  the  Hudson,  which  I  would  not  forego  for  the 
richest  feast  a  king  might  spread.  The  mind  is  carried  back  to 
the  past,  and  those  noble  men,  whose  mortal  frames  lie  moulder- 
ing in  the  dust,  are  brought  vividly  before  my  mental  vision,  as  I 
trace  the  lines  they  have  written,  and  handle  objects  which  have 
been  pressed  by  their  hands.  History  would  be  a  myth  without 
such  tangible  evidences  of  her  truth,  and  she  is  indebted  to  just 
such  men  as  Enoch  Carter  for  the  preservation  of  those  evidences. 
Honor  then  to  such  men,  and  him  among  the  number !  He  has 
had  his  mission,  and  right  nobly  has  he  performed  it,  as  the  walls 
of  the  Hasbrouck  House  do  amply  testify.  One  room  in  the 
building  is  used  as  an  armory,  in  which  are  stored  numerous  war- 
like implements  used  by  the  American  soldiery,  and  trophies  cap- 
tured from  the  enemy.  The  hall  is  adorned  with  tory  muskets, 
and  the  walls  of  the  dining-room  are  hung  with  swords,  pistols, 
pikes,  etc.,  which  have  done  service  in  that  eventful  struggle. 
But  I  must  leave  this  interesting  spot,  much  as  I  would  delight  to 
linger  in  its  sacred  precincts.  After  sketching  some  of  the  rooms, 
I  returned  to  town,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  being  introduced  to 
Mr.  Ruttenber,  the-  partner  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Gray,  in  the  edito- 
rial charge  of  the  Daily  News ;  and  in  him  I  found 
another  antiquarian  of  the  Carter  stamp,  who,  with  his 
pen  has  preserved  the  historian  many  facts  and  inci- 
dents which  were  fast  slipping  into  the  oblivion  of  the 
grave,  with  those  whose  memories  were  their  only 
storehouses.  With  him  I  passed  an  agreeable  hour, 
and  departed  with  friend  Gray  to  spend  the  night  at 
his  hospitable  home.  In  the  morning  I  sketched  the 
Court-House  and  St.  George's  Church,  shown  in  one 
of  the  small  engravings.  This  vicinity  was  the  centre 
of  attraction  for  the  citizens,  as  the  body  of  the  mur- 
dered girl  found  the  day  previous  had  been  removed 
thither,  and  the  coroner  had  commenced  the  inquest, 
which  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable  on 
record — remarkable  from  the  fact  that  the  body  was 
twice  identified,  and  twice  did  the  person  whom  it  was 
said  to  be  appear,  to  prove  the  insufficiency  of  circum- 
stantial, nay,  of  the  most  direct 
and  positive,  evidence.  From 
the  Court- House  I  strolled  along 
the  broad  avenue  on  which  it 
was  located,  and  was  much  grat- 
ified at  the  numerous  handsome 
private  residences  which  met  me 
at  every  step.  From  thence  I 
proceeded  to  the  Theological 
Seminary,  which  I  had  com- 
menced to  sketch  when  the  fail- 
ing drops,  of  rain  compelled  me 
to  close  my  sketch-book ;  and  as  the  hour 
for  my  departure  drew  near,  I  called  upon 
Messrs.  Lawrence  &  Gorselinc,  who  kindly 
offered  to  furnish  me  with  pictures  of  such 
objects  as  I  had  not  sketched,  which  promise 
they  most  faithfully  kept.  The  Theological 
Seminary  was  the  first  of  the  kind  erected 
on  the  continent,  and  founded  in  1804.  An- 
dover  was  not  erected  till  1808,  and  Prince- 
ton not  till  1812.  The  late  John  M.  Mason, 
D.D.,  was  the  efficient  agent  in  accomplish- 
ing the  object.  It  was  located  in  New  York, 
and  placed  under  his  supervision,  and  re- 
moved to  Newburgh,  in  1829.  In  1822,  the 
General  Synod  passed  an  act,  transferring 
the  library  to  Princeton,  and  in  a  few  days 
there  was  not  a  vestige  of  the  seminary  left. 
The  church  itself  was  almost  all  transferred 
at  the  same  time.  This  is  a  resuscitation  of 
th^first,  was  incorporated  in  1836,  and  or- 
ganized the  same  year.  The  present  build- 
ing was  erected  in  1838.  Rev.  Joseph  Mc- 
Carrcll,  D.  1).,  is  at  present  the  principal 
member  of  the  faculty.     Previous  to  the  es- 


tablishment of  this  seminary,  young  men  fitted  for  the  ministry 
by  attending  the  teachings  of  private  clergymen  in  their  own 
dwellings.  The  library  is  extensive,  and  contains  many  old,  rare 
and  valuable  works, among  them  what  was  known  as  the  "Mason 
Library,"  for  many  years  in  possession  of  the  theological  seminar)- 
at  Princeton,  the  whole  numbering  about  10,000  volumes.  Lack 
of  time  prevented  a  visit  to  "  Idlcwild,"  the  residence  of  N.  P. 
Willis,  Esq.,  on  this  occasion,  although  I  did  so  subsequently; 
but  through  the  kindness  of  my  friend  Gray,  I  am  enabled  to  give 
your  readers  a  representation  of  the  building,  although  I  cannot 
convey  any  adequate  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  place  and  its  sur- 
roundings— it  would  require  a  series  of  views  to  do  so.  "Idle- 
wild  "  is  situated  upon  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  and  commands 
a  fine  view  of  Newburgh  Bay  and  the  Highlands  ;  and,  although 
it  seems  to  be  shut  in  entirely  by  a  dense  forest  of  pines  and  hem- 
locks, yet  the  site  has  been  so  judiciously  selected,  that  various 
fine  stretches  of  distance  arc  gained,  which  enhance  the  beauty  of 
the  views  from  different  points,  while  they  give  a  beauty  which, 
under  a  more  careless  selection,  it  might  have  required  years  to 
obtain.  The  house  stands  almost  upon  the  brink  of  a  ravine, 
through  which  rushes  a  sturdy  mountain  stream,  whose  music  ia 
heard  mingling  with 

the  wind,  which  poors  now  its  swelling  bars, 

Now  lulls  in  dying  cadences. 

And  thus,  while  the  approach  to  the  house  on  the  front  presents  a 
level,  plateau-like  appearance,  the  rear  possesses  all  the  advan- 
tages of  wild,  nigged  and  picturesque  charms — so  attractive  to  a 
man  of  refined  sentiment  and  feeling.  I  regret  that  my  limited 
6pace  precludes  my  speaking  of  this  delightful  spot  at  more  length. 
In  the  narrative  of  my  second  visit,  I  may  find  the  opportunity  to 
do  so.  "Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man;"  and  while  the  rain 
descended  in  copious  showers,  I  bade  adieu  to  my  friends,  and 
took  the  ferry-boat  for  Eishkill  Landing,  where  I  arrived  in  due 
course  of  time,  after  an  exceedingly  rough  passage  across  the  bay 
— so  rough,  indeed,  as  to  cause  violent  sea-sickness  to  some  of  the 
lady  passengers — and  was  whirled  along  the  rail  to  New  York, 
and  thence  to  my  home  in  the  Jerseys,  where  I  arrived  much  re- 
freshed with  my  trip.  In  my  next,  I  shall  give  you  a  description 
of  that  home — and  meantime,  I  remain,  as  ever, 

Very  respectfully,  your  artist,  Neutral  Tint. 
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[WtittoD  for  Bailout  Pictorial.] 

THE  WOODMAN'S  DAUGHTER. 

A  TALE  OF  TEE  BLACK  FOREST  OF  GERMANY. 


11Y    MARY   W.   -1.VNVKIN. 


The  Woiwode's  glad  daughter 

U'iis  singing  «t  her  work. 
Full  oheeruy  the  fagots  Mazed — 

The  night  without  was  murk. 

Tho  wind  wont  idly  moaning 

About  the  lattice  low  ; 
Tin-  merry  maiden  took  no  heed — 

No  thought  hud  she  for  woo. 

Then  suddim  close  beside  bOT, 
Full  in  the  firelight  stood. 

And  smiled  a  chill  and  fearful  smile, 
The  Lady  of  the  Wood. 


The  wind  is  idly  howling: 

How  passed  the  dark  ladyc? 
Only  the  maid  and  Sorrow  stay — 

A  lingeriug  guest  is  she. 

The  heavy  hours  steal  slowly, 

The  fagot  fire  hums  low, 
The  maiden  sits  and  speaks  no  word, 

Her  dark  eye  's  wild  with  woe. 

And  ere  the  sunset  faded 

Three  times  along  the  west. 
The  Woiwode's  young  daughter  lay 

Beneath  the  snow  at  rest. — From  the  German. 

Fair  Grctchcn  Grosbach  sat  before  the  fire  in  the  little  kitchen 
of  the  forester's  hut,  on  the  borders  of  the  Black  Forest.  It  was  a 
dark  and  murky  night  without ;  for  the  skies  were  overcast  with 
great  leaden  clouds,  and,  though  the  month  of  Christmas  had  al- 
most waned  to  its  close,  no  white,  spotless  snows  had  muffled  the 
giant  trees  in  the  wood,  or  sifted  softly  down  on  the  gray  sere 
earth  beneath  the  firs  and  hemlocks.  But  the  little  village,  three 
miles  distant  in  the  valley,  sleeping  among  the  Hartz  Mountains, 
was  all  aglow  with  lights,  for  the  burgomaster,  Hans  Anderson, 
held  his  "golden  wedding "  feast  late  into  the  night;  and  sturdy 
Gottlieb  Grosbach,  with  his  dame,  had  been  invited  thither.  But 
the  fair  Gretehen  cared  neither  for  the  feasting  nor  dancing,  so 
long  as  she  could  sit  at  home  in  the  cheery  cottage  beside  her  lover. 

Johan  Mcister  was  but  a  forester  and  a  fagot-binder ;  yet  his 
fathers,  for  many  generations  before  him,  had  faithfully  served  the 
dukes  of  Saxe-Coburg  in  a  similar  capacity,  and  were  all  account- 
ed honest  men.  And  why  should  not  the  bright-eyed,  rosy- 
cheeked  Johan — whose  stout  arm  could  bring  down  the  hardiest 
oak  of  the  forest,  whose  vigilant  watch  kept  guard  over  the 
wooded  domains,  and  who  owned  the  neatest  little  cottage  on  the 
borders  of  Saxony — why  should  he  not  seek  to  woo  and  win  the 
blue-eyed  Gretehen  ? 

Perhaps  the  young  men  who  asked  the  hand  of  the  woodman's 
daughter  at  the  village  dance,  thought  otherwise ;  perhaps,  when 
the  May -pole  was  erected,  and  the  girls  came  from  all  the  region 
round  about,  with  blue  ribbons  and  wreaths  of  flowers,  and 
Gretehen  was  chosen  from  them  all  as  Queen  of  the  May,  then, 
as  Johan  Meister  took  her  hand,  and  guided  her  steps  to  the 
sound  of  reed  and  pipe,  perhaps  others  envied  him  the  fairest 
flower  of  the  festival.  But  certain  it  was,  that  neither  flattery  nor 
gift  could  win  the  true-hearted  Gretehen  from  the  one  devotion 
that  filled  her  guileless  heart. 

And  so,  on  this  stormy  winter  night,  she  sat  beside  the  cheery 
fagot-fire,  busy  with  her  knitting  of  fine  lamb's  wool,  and  singing 
a  low-voiced  song  to  wile  away  the  hour  before  Johan's  coming. 

It  was  a  long  and  weary  walk  from  the  market-town,  whither 
the  young  forester  went  early  on  the  morning  of  this  day,  the 
evening  of  which  he  invariably  spent  with  Gretehen,  and  he  would 
be  weary,  and  perhaps  faint ;  so  the  young  girl  had  set  out  the 
round  table  of  snowy  whiteness,  and  provided  a  little  supper  of 
oatmeal  cakes,  honey,  white  curd  cheese,  and  sweet  goat's  milk, 
for  her  lover.  And  the  hands  of  the  old  clock  in  the  corner  ticked 
on,  moving  slowly ;  the}T  had  never  seemed  so  slow  as  then  to  the 
expectant  Gretehen. 

When  the  strokes  of  eight  bad  died  away,  the  girl  rose  and  went 
to  the  window.  Putting  back  the  little  blind,  she  looked  out  into 
the  darkness — and  a  darker  night  never  shrouded  the  gloomy 
Black  Forest.  The  wind  rose  higher  and  moaned  hoarsely 
through  the  woods — not  a  star  gleamed  dimly ;  and  as  Gretehen 
leaned  out  anxiously,  great  snow-flakes  fell  faster  and  faster  on 
her  face.  In  five  minutes  the  ground  was  white;  and  Gretehen 
fastened  the  window,  went  back  to  the  fireplace,  and  murmured, 
"  Where  can  Johan  tarry  V 

Another  hour  went  by,  and  the  storm  grew  louder  and  wilder. 
The  snows  whirled  blindly  through  the  forest-aisles;  the  hemlocks 
were  draped  with  ermine.  On  the  little  cleared  plot  about  Gott- 
lieb Grosbach's  cottage,  no  speck  of  brown  earth  peered  above  the 
white  covering ;  and  still  Gretehen  sat  beside  the  fagot-fire,  listen- 
ing anxiously  to  the  moan  of  the  storm.  But  while  the  fagots 
crackled  and  burned  cheerily,  the  maiden's  heart  grew  more 
anxious  still — till  at  last  she  exclaimed,  "  Now,  why  am  I  so  fool- 
ish ?  I  forget  that  Johan  has  to  walk  here  against  the  wind,  and 
perforce  must  be  late  in  coming.  My  Johan  would  not  willingly 
tarry ;  he  will  soon  be  here,  and  he  shall  not  find  me  with  a  sorry 
face.  I  will  shorten  the  time  with  that  good  old  ditty  my  mother 
sings  at  her  wheel !"  And  Gretehen  broke  forth  into  a  melodious 
German  song,  till  Iter  voice  seemed  to  fill  every  nook  and  corner 
of  the  little  kitchen,  plying  her  knitting  busily  the  while. 

Suddenly  the  maiden  paused.  The  outer  door  had  not  swung 
upon  its  hinges,  no  footprints  broke  the  snowy  carpet  about  the 
cottage,  no  step  had  sounded  on  the  pine  floor,  nor  shadow  fell 
aslant  the  wall,  but  a  chill  hand  fell  on  Grctchcn's,  and,  looking 
up  with  a  start,  a  kind  of  terror  crept  over  her;  for,  upon  the 
hearth  beside  her,  full  in  the  blazing  firelight,  stood  a  visitant 


whom,  it  was  said,  unlucky,  death  doomed  hunters  had  often  en- 
countered in  the  wild  woods  of  tho  gloomy  Black  Forest — the 
wild,  wicrd  "Lady  of  the  Wood." 

"  Nay,  why  dost  thou  cease  in  thy  song,  fair  maiden  ?"  And 
she  would  have  laid  her  spectral  hand  on  Grctchcn's  head,  but  the 
girl  cowered  away  in  fright.  •"  Why  censcst  thou  ? — or,  wouldst 
hear  a  song  that  will  thrill  thee?  Let  me  sing  thee  such  an  one  as 
we  who  dwell  in  the  woods  chant  at  our  revels  on  such  nights  of 
storm  as  this  !     I'll  tell  thee  of  thy  distant  lover  !" 

"Nay,  nay!"  and  Gretehen  shrank  away  into  the  farthest  cor- 
ner; "  leave  me,  wicrd  lady  !  Thou  nced'st  not  tell  me  of  Johan 
— he  is  on  his  way  hither!  Go,  go!  Johan  must  not  meet  thee 
hero !  He  is  good,  and  loves  me.  You  will  not  harm  him  V 
And  a  pleading  glance  was  flung  up  into  the  wierd  visitor's  face. 
A  strange,  wild  laugh  floated  through  the  kitchen,  as  the  maiden 
still  gazed  imploringly  into  the  dark  lady's  shadow-face  ;  but  never 
a  gleam  of  pity  softened  the  eyes  bent  down  upon  her. 

While  the  fagot-fire  burned  and  crackled  louder,  and  dusky 
shadows  quivered  all  over  the  kitchen  wall,  the  wierd,  dark  lady 
swayed  her  body  to  and  fro,  and  flinging  her  black  elf-locks  back 
till  they  hung  adown  her  ebon  mantle,  she  sang  in  a  shrill,  chant- 
ing tone : 

"  I'll  sing  a  lay  will  thrill  thee, 
0,  maiden  fair  and  bright! 
For  what  are  thy  wild  words  to  ms — 
1  My  lover  comes  to-night.' 

"  Nay,  deep  and  wide  the  forest, 
And  far  its  dim  paths  stray  ; 
Thy  lover  comes  no  more — uo  more — 
He  takes  another  way!" 

When  the  words  died  away  through  the  silence  of  the  kitchen, 
Gretehen  rose,  very  pale,  but  no  longer  trembling  with  fear.  A 
sudden  strength  seemed  to  have  girt  her.  She  proudly  laid  her 
hand  upon  her  heart,  and  cast  a  look  of  quiet  scorn  upon  the 
strange  lady.  And,  midst  the  moaning  of  the  night-wind,  and 
the  voice  of  the  storm,  that  came  shrieking  at  the  little  window- 
pane  like  the  cry  of  an  air-fiend,  her  tones  sounded  calm  and  firm, 
almost  defiant. 

"I  do  not  heed  thy  song,  dark  lady;  nor  do  I  fear  thee  !  Silly 
foresters  and  hunstmen  hold  thee  as  a  spirit,  and  say  that  he  who 
meets  thee  once,  whether  in  the  depths  of  the  wood,  by  moss- 
grown  fountain,  or  along  the  country  roads  in  the  gloaming,  goes 
straight  to  his  death-bed ;  but  Gretehen  Grosbach  heeds  no  such 
silly  tales.  Thou  singest  of  a  broken  vow  and  perjured  faith.  It 
is  false,  dark  lady !  Johan  Meister  will  never  "  take  another  way  " 
from  his  own  true  Gretehen !  See !  I  wear  his  true-love  token." 
And  she  held  up  a  snowy  finger,  whereon  a  golden  ring  glittered  in 
the  firelight ;  "  and  when  be  placed  it  there,  he  vowed  that  Heaven 
should  witness  the  red  rose-bloom  reddening  the  snow  before  his 
faith  failed  me  !     Dark  lady,  your  song  is  false  !" 

The  strange  visitant  chanted  once  more  her  wild,  thrilling  song, 
the  glances  of  her  midnight  eyes  burning  into  Gretchcn's. 

"  Nay,  deep  and  wide  the  forest, 
And  far  its  dim  paths  stray ; 
Thy  lover  comes  no  more — no  more — 
For  he  has  lost  his  way! 

"0,  listen  now,  light  maiden! 
As  through  the  wood  I  went. 

Three  wolves  I  saw  with  crimsoned  fangs — 
Knowcst  thou  what  that  sight  meant? 

'•  As  through  the  wood  I  wandered, 
I  heard  three  ravens  cry. 
"'Hush,  hush,  ye  hungry  little  ones, 
A  dainty  meal  is  nigh!' 

"As  through  the  wood  I  wandered, 
I  saw  a  fair  youth  slain ; 
The  snow  was  reddened  with  his  blood — 
A  deep  and  woful  staiu.*' 

"No  vow  he  breaks!"  interrupted  Gretehen,  sinking  upon  the 
hearth  with  a  hysterical  laugh.  "  Go  away,  thou  lying  visitor — 
thou  evil,  dark  lady  !  I  do  not  heed  thee !  I  will  not  believe  thy 
words  of  ill !  Johan  is  coming — is  coming  !  Hark  !  he  is  at  the 
door!"  And  she  raised  her  head  m  a  listening  attitude,  but  it 
sank  heavily  on  her  hands  again,  for  only  the  moan  of  the  storm 
smote  upon  the  silence.  "  But  he  will  come — he  will  come,  though 
the  snows  are  deep  in  the  Black  Forest,  and  the  winds  are  chill 
and  strong !  He  will  soon  be  here,  for  Johan  Meister  swore  it — 
and  my  Johan  is  not  one  to  break  his  vow  !" 

The  dark  lady  stepped  forward  nearer  the  girl  crouching  on  the 
floor;  and,  laying  her  hand — a  hand  whose  touch  was  as  cold  as 
is  that  of  those  who  people  graveyards — on  the  sunny-haired, 
bowed  head,  chanted  solemnly : 

"'No  vow  he  breaks!' — light  maiden, 
Thy  gay  disdain  give  o'er; 
The  red  blood  stains Jjie  uniling  snow— 
Thy  lover  comes  no  more!" 

With  a  low  moan,  Gretehen  sank  forward  upon  the  floor ;  and, 
noiseless  as  she  had  entered — without  the  flittyig  of  a  shadow,  or 
a  falling  footstep — the  dark  Lady  of  the  Wood  vanished. 

Early  in  the  gray  dawn  of  the  following  morning,  Gottlieb 
Grosbach  and  his  good  dame  returned  from  the  house  of  Burgo- 
master Anderson,  where  the  feast  of  the  "golden  wedding"  had 
been  lengthened  till  late  into  the  night,  and  the  driving  storm  held 
them  guests  till  the  daybreak. 

"  It  is  strange,  good  wife,"  said  Gottlieb,  as  they  came  near  the 
cottage,  "there  is  no  smoke  from  the  chimney.  Gretehen  cannot 
have  become  frightened  that  we  did  not  come  home,  and  gone 
over  to  Frantz  Meinher's  to  spend  the  night  ?" 

"Nay,  nay,  Gottlieb;  the  girl's  asleep,  I  fear.  Young  Johan 
was  here  last  night,  and  I  dare  say  the  foolish  children  did  not 
part  till  the  morning  had  almost  broke.  Hours  are  short  to  lovers, 
you  know,  Gottlieb." 

"Ay,  ay,  Katrine,  you  and  I  thought  so  once  in  our  betrothal 
days,"  said  stout  Gottlieb  Grosbach,  as  lie  burrowed  a  path  f<0 
his  plump,  l'osy  dame  to  the  cottage  door. 

But  soon  there  was  wailing  aud  sorrow  in  the  forester's  cottage 


on  tho  borders  of  the  Black  Forest,  for  sweet  Gretehen  lay  pale 
and  faint  upon  the  hard  kitchen  hearth.  And  when  they  lifted 
her  tenderly  in  their  arms,  and  bore  her  into  the  little  bedroom, 
she  lay  for  many  hours — even  till  the  sunset  shadows  fell — in  that 
deadly  swoon,  and  then  awoke  only  to  bury  her  face  in  the  pillows 
and  whisper,  with  a  shudder,  "  The  dark  lady! — (he  dark  ladtfl" 

And  Gottlieb  Grosbach,  inheriting  all  the  superstition  of  his 
race,  fostered  into  strength  by  the  vicinage  of  that  gloomy  forest, 
whose  depths  he  never  trod  at  twilight  without  a  shudder  of  fear, 
whispered  hoarsely,  "God  help  us,  good  dame!  Our  Gretehen 
has  seen  the  fearful  Lady  of  the  Wood  !     She  is  doomed  !" 

For  three  days  and  nights  the  lamp  of  life  burned  low  for  poor 
Gretehen  Grosbach — then  it  flickered,  and  went  out  into  darkness. 
But  when  the  death-throes  came  tugging  for  one  fearful  moment 
at  her  heart,  she  found  words  to  say,  "  Go  search  the  wood  !  The 
dark  lady  shall  not  claim  my  Johan  !  Bury  him  in  our  church- 
yard beside  me,  where  we  used  to  walk  together.  We  will  be 
married  in  heaven,  mother!"  And  thus,  with  the  one  love  of  her 
life  flooding  her  heart  in  death,  sweet  Gretehen  fell  asleep. 

That  night  a  band  of  sturdy  woodmen,  headed  by  Gottlieb 
Grosbach,  flashed  their  torches  far  and  wide  through  the  gloomy 
recesses  of  the  Black  Forest.  Stooping  low  beneath  the  dusky 
hemlocks,  whose  bending,  feathery  boughs  almost  touched  the 
snows  beneath,  groping  their  way  along  among  the  tangled  under- 
brush, or  shouting  to  one  another,  and  holding  their  flaming 
torches  high  above  their  heads  underneath  some  giant  pine  or  oak 
— so  they  wandered  on,  and  on,  late  into  the  night,  seeking  the 
body  of  poor  Johan  Meister. 

And  presently,  when  the  midnight  bells  rang  in  a  solemn  tone 
from  the  old  tower  in  the  village,  a  shriller  cry  rang  through  the 
woods,  and  a  brace  of  sturdy  men  joined  the  united  members  of 
the  hand,  bearing  between  them  the  stiff,  death-white  corpse  of  the 
fated  youth,  who  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  ravening  wolves  of  the 
Black  Forest. 

Next  day  the  bells  tolled  forth  a  solemn  peal  from  the  old  cathe- 
dral, and  a  band  of  youths  and  maidens  came  sadly  from  the  vil- 
lage in  the  valley  to  the  cottage,  where  lay,  "in  the  pale  beauty  of 
death,"  sweet  Gretehen  Grosbach,  whose  bridal  they  had  hoped 
to  celebrate  ere  the  Christmas  holidays  had  died.  And  when  the 
Christmas  chimes  r#ng  she  heard  not,  who  slept  in  her  grave  at 
the  edge  of  the  wood  beside  her  faithful  Johan — for  then  the 
Christmas  chimes  were  ringing  in  heaven ! 

But  to  this  day  the  dwellers  on  the  borders  of  the  Black  Forest 
hold  in  fear  the  ghostly  visitant,  who  is  said  to  haunt  its  gloomy 
shades;  and  the  children  gather  closer  about  the  hearthstone,  when 
their  sires  repeat,  in  the  dusky  twilight,  strange  tales  of  goblin,  elf 
and  fairy,  or  the  dark  "  Lady  of  the  Wood !" 


GREEK  MERCHANTS  OF  LONDON  AND  MANCHESTER. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  wealth  possessed  by  these  houses  is 
vast,  and  equal  to,  if  not  greater  than,  that  of  any  other  body  of 
foreign  merchants  here  domiciled;  and  so  sound  and  well-estab- 
lished is  their  credit,  that  until  within  the  last  ten  weeks,  when  cir- 
cumstances, to  which  we  shall  aftex'wards  refer,  have  caused,  in 
some  instances,  greater  caution,  no  class  of  commercial  bills  was 
received  by  bankers  and  bill-brokers  with  less  hesitation  than 
those  bearing  the  familiar  cacographic  signatures  of  Greek  mer- 
chants.    That  this  confidence  is  not  without  good  foundation  may 

be  inferred  from  the  well-known  facts,  that  the  house  of  R 

Brothers,  the  founders  of  the  Hellenic  colony,  started  with  a  capi- 
tal of  not  more  than  £5000,  and  is  now  supposed  to  be  worth  two 
millions  and  a  half  sterling ;  and  that  many  others,  who  also  com- 
menced business  with  even  smaller  amounts,  now  count  their 
wealth  by  hundreds  of  thousands. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  all  the  principal  Greek  merchants  in 
London  are  Sciots,  or  natives  of  Scio,  tho  ancient  Chios.  Previ- 
ous to  1822 — in  which  year  the  fearful  massacre  of  so  many  of  its 
inhabitants  by  the  Turks  took  place — this  little  island  was  one  of 
the  chief  emporiums  of  trade  in  the  Levant ;  and  although  it  has 
now  dwindled  into  utter  insignificance,  its  sons  maintain,  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world,  and  more  particularly  in  England,  that 
character  for  industry,  prudence  and  commercial  enterprise,  by 
which,  within  a  more  limited  circle,  their  forefathers  were  honor- 
ably distinguished.  Amongst  the  Greeks  proper  there  have  been, 
since  their  first  establishment  here,  fewer  failures  than  amongst 
any  other  class  of  foreign  merchants  ;  and  those  few  have  in  no 
one  instance  displayed  the  want  of  means,  the  reckless  expendi- 
ture, and  the  wild  speculative  dealings  that  have  been  exposed  in 
the  proceedings  alluded  to,  and  which,  by  those  unacquainted  with 
the  peculiar  differences  of  race,  have,  not  unnaturally,  been  con- 
sidered as  applicable  to  all  bearing  the  name  of  Greek. — The 
Commercial  Travellers'  Magazine. 


A  KEVOLTJTION 
AMONG     THE     MAGAZINES. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  pay  three  dollars  to  obtsiin  a  first  class,  ele- 
gantly illustrated  and  carefully  edited  Magazine,  rilled  with  original  reading 
of  the  most  entertaining  character. 

BALLOU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY 

has  opened  the  eyes  of  the  p^lblic  to  the  fact,  that  they  can  obtain  a  better 
Magazine  for  one  dollar  a  year  than  they  have  heretofore  been  charged  three 
dollars  for. 

"TOO  CHEAP!    TOO  CHEAP!!" 

cry  the  old  fogy  publishers.  "  How  can  a  Magazine,  containing  okh  hundred 
pages  of  original  matter,  and  forty  or  fifty  illustrations  in  each  number,  be 
afforded  for  one  dollar  a  year,  or  at  ten  cents  by  the  single  number?" 

VERY    EASILY    DONE! 

Step  into  our  publishing  and  printing-bouse,  and  observe  our  facilities  for 
doiog  business,  and  the  heavy  edition  we  print — 84,000  copies — and  yon  will  . 
understand  how  it  is  done,  and  that  it  pays  handsomely. 

H3^aa®W3B  W©'MLi£M  W@'MMIEi*% 

is  printed  on  the  finest  of  paper,  being  the  cheapest  Magazine  in  the  world, 
and  containing  more  original  matter  than  any  other.  Never  meddling  with 
political,  sectional  or  sectarian  questions,  its  aim  is  to  make  home  cheerful 
and  happy.  Just  such  a  work  as  any  father,  brother  or  friend  would  intro- 
duce to  the  family  circle. 

JUDGE    FOR   YOURSELF. 

E£t=*  Enclose  one  dollar  in  a  letter  addressed  as  below,  and  the  Magazine 
will  be  sent  by  return  of  mail,  and  for  a  whole  year. 
No.  22  Winter  Street.  M.  M.  BALLOU,  Boston,  Mass. 
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[Tim  i"-'ii IwRnnohlta  Ballon*  PletariiL] 

Til  E   STATE   SECRET. 

BY    II  ani.ii    I      \-     1' 

At  the  time  wo  write,  Doctor  Benignus  was  one  of  the 

0f  the  wise n  of  Gormany.     Buried  in  the  midsl  of  hii  I I 

ami  instniroents,  ho  vegetated  nearly  unknown,  in  the  little  princi- 
pality whose  name  I  liavo  forgotten.  A  mathematician  tiki;  New- 
ton, chemist  like  Borzilias,  QBtronomer  like  Kepler,  the  doctor 
would  have  been  able  to  suRtain  victoriously  one  position  of  omni 
n  scrStili  <i  qufbusdam  o/iw.  Apostle  to  BciencOj  Benignus  waa 
also  a  martyr  to  it.  Wholly  occupied  by  his  researches  and  ab- 
stracts, ho  was  completely  forgetful  of  his  material  interests.  He 
could  explain  the  most  profound  problom  ;  he  understood  thor- 
oughly the  composition  and  decomposition  of  bodies ;  the  sun,  the 
moon,  the  stars  bid  nothing  from  him  ;  so  occupied  wna  ho  by  his 
researches,  that  his  house  was  bnrelj  comfortable^  and  his  parse 
always  empty. 

Tims  lime  passed  till  the  doctor  was  sixty  live  years  old. 
Naturally  enough  he  was  in  a  state  of  emglc-blossedness.  But  as 
ho  had  a  tender,  exccllcnl  heart  and  had  never  n  wife  or  child,  ho 
lavished  all  the  wealth  of  his  affection  upon  his  uri.la.-w,  Frederick 
Blum  men  thai.  The  latter,  a  handsome,  spirited  young  man  of 
twenty  four  or  five  years,  belonged  to  the  guard  of  the  grand  'hike. 
He  loved  the  pretty  Wilhelmina,  dw.  daughter  of  a  rich  citizen  of 
the  city.  Monsieur  Crammer  hail  consented  to  give  Wilhelmina 
to  Frederick,  bnl  only  on  condition  that  Frederick  should  obtain 
the  plan-  ..i  a  lieutenant  in  the  guards. 

Eager  tor  such  an  end,  Frederick  was  so  punctual,  so  devoted, 
that  the  coveted  rank  was  given  to  him.  And  yet  Crammer  made 
new  difficulties,  and  Bhowed  himself  in  no  hurry.  The  worthy 
citizen  had  a  few  other  prudent  reflections  to  combat.  At  last 
Benignus  was  told  the  reason  of  the  indefinite  delay  to  Frederick's 
marriage.  It  was,  thai  Benignus  had  no  property,  no  home,  and, 
more  still,  was  a  true  uncle  of  Damocles  over  the  head  of  the 
young  man,  and  consequently  over  the  future  household. 

This  news  grieved  the  good  Benignus  ;  but  ho  learned  at  this 
time  that  the  iluke's  librarian  was  dying,  and  he  determined  to 
apply  for  the  place.  He  donned  his  brown  coat  and  black  cape, 
brushed  bis  bat,  re-adjusted  his  wig,  and,  excited  by  the  first  request 
he  bad  ever  thought  of  making  in  his  life,  walked  to  the  palace  of 
the  grand  duke. 

"If  any  one  stops  you,"  said  Frederick,  "answer  boldly  that 
you  are  Doctor  Benignus,  nncle  of  Monsieur  Frederick  Brummen- 
thai,  guard  to  his  highness,  and  all  the  doors  will  open  before  you." 
The  doctor  conformed  mechanically  to  these  directions.  This 
answer,  given  in  such  a  quiet,  dignified  tone,  imposed  so  upon  the 
guards,  valets  and  chamberlains,  that  without  detention  he  passed 
through  the  lower  hall,  up  the  grand  staircase,  through  tfie  hall  of 
waiting,  into  the  very  cabinet.  All  the  doors  of  this  room  were 
closed,  and  the  windows  also.  Benignus  was  in  a  serious  trouble 
now,  which  door  to  open.  The  one  by  which  he  entered  had 
closed  also.  After  several  turns  up  and  down  this  room,  the 
great  astronomer  was  still  undecided,  and  was  fast  losing  himself 
in  thought. 

In  the  midst  of  his  confusion  he  saw  a  door  on  his  right  open. 
What  was  he  doing  here  ?  What  right  had  he  to  be  here  I  Would 
they  not  take  him  for  an  assassin  or  thief  ?  Those  were  the  thoughts 
that  Hashed  through  his  brain.  So,  by  an  irresistible  impulse,  he 
sprang  to  a  door  on  the  right,  which  opened  and  closed  upon  him, 
and  the  new-comers  were  left  alone. 

The  new-comers  were  no  others  than  the  grand  duke  and  his 
prime  minister,  the  baron  of  Forstroff.  The  manner  of  these  two 
persons  showed  that  they  were  conversing  upon  some  important 
affair,  mayhap  a  state  secret.  The  grand  duke  was  a  large,  good- 
natured  looking  person,  but  his  companion  was  thin,  sallow  and 
discontented  ;  the  two  presented  a  great  contrast.  The  conference 
had  reached  the  point  of  highest  interest,  when  it  was  suddenly  in- 
terrupted by  a  loud  crash  in  the  room  on  the  right  where  we  left 
Dr.  Benignus. 

Listen  to  what  had  happened.  This  room  was  a  library,  filled 
from  floor  to  ceiling  with  books  of  all  kinds.  Hardly  had  he  en- 
tered the  room,  when  Benignus,  finding  himself  among  so  many 
books,  forgot  all  his  fears,  and  even  the  object  of  his  solicitation. 
Surrounded  by  so  many  treasures,  he  ran  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  always  attracted  by  the  most  rare  and  curious,  when  he  per- 
ceived on  a  high  shelf  the  "  Opus  de  emendatione  temporum"  of  Scali- 
ger.  Stepping  on  a  chair,  he  reached  up ;  but  his  feet  slipped,  and 
he  fell  to  the  floor  in  the  midst  of  a  perfect  shower  of  books,  globes, 
busts  and  papers. 

"  There  is  some  one  in  there !  We  have  been  overheard !"  cried 
Baron  Forstroff,  opening  the  door  quickly. 

Benignus  was  on  his  knees,  trying  to  discover  if  he  had  broken 
anything  in  his  fall.  ,  At  the  sight  of  the  good,  intelligent  face  of 
the  doctor,  the  rage  of  the  grand  duke  disappeared,  as  well  as  his 
suspicions.  The  presence  of  Benignus  produced  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent effect  upon  Forstroff.  He  had  hardly  looked  at  him,  before 
he  rushed  at  him,  seined  him  by  the  arms  and  dragged  him  to  the 
duke. 

"Who  are  you?"  cried  he.  "  What  are  you  doing  here  ?  It 
was  as  spy  upon  us  that  you  were  introduced  there  !" 

Stunned  by  the  circumstances  which  had  brought  these  two 
there,  the  doctor  remained  silent  and  more  stuptfied  than  he  would 
have  been  by  the  fall  of  an  aerolite  or  the  appearance  of  a  meteor. 
The  grand  duke  pitied  his  embarrassment. 

"  This  worthy  man  has  neither  the  appearance  nor  the  manner 
of  a  spy.  What  interest  could  he  have  in  listening?  Any  way 
could  you  not  speak  to  him  more  gently  3" 


"Gentleness  and  confidence,"  replied  the  baron,  in  ■  hanh,dry 
(one,  "h  '■'■  now.    I  do  not  need  to  m  ke  your 

htghne  ■  fa  I  th    importance  of  th 

ingju  i  :  be  there,  if  not  t<> 

h  Above  all,  be  could  not  help  In 

of  our  secret,  and  the  only  thing  to  "be  done  is  to  pat  bim  in  a 

|  ifcly." 

At  the..- words  he  rang  a  bell;  a  lacquey  appeared,  left,  and 
almost  immediately  re*appearcd,  followed  !  i  ml-. 

"  Take  this  man  to  the  foi  the  baron,  pointing  to  tie- 

doctor,  "and  be  careful  he  doc-,  not  escape  you." 

"  So  be  it,"  added  the  prince  ;  "  but  I  wish  you  to  give  him  a 

eotnmo'lioii     mom,  and  lake-  tin-  bc|  cure  of  him." 

The  poor  doctor  was  led  away  ;   BoldlOTB  and  prisoner  entered  a 
carriage  and  rode  to  the  fortress.     Arrived  there,  the   men  gave 
him  u).  to  the  governor,  with  the  duke's  order-,     i:.  ni  i  i 
placed  in  a  spacious  chamber,  though  a  sofa  one,  \'<>r  the  windo 

ami  doors  were  barred  with  iron.      A  bed,  several  -  hail  -.     offl  and 

table  were  in  the  room,  also  a  large  bureau  and  drea  ing  case. 

But  what  first  attracted   the  attention  of  the  good   doctor 
book-case,    containing    nearly    four    thousand    vclumes,    without 
counting  instruments  of  all  kinds  upon  the  top. 

Since  the  scene  in  the  palace,  Benignus  believed  himself  the 
Bubject  of  a  bad  dream.  But  at  the  sight  of  this  book-cose,  cover- 
ing one  side  of  the  large  room,  he  seemed  to  regain  his  senses, and 
these  books  which  seemed  to  smile  at  him,  welcomed  him  back  to 
real  life,  and  he  gave  a  sigh  of  relict".  He  walked  right  to  the 
case,  and  with  eager  eyes  ran  over  the  titles  of  the  volumes.  0, 
b&ppiness  !  part  were  books  of  medicine,  mathematics  and  astron- 
omy. He  filled  his  arms  with  those  which  by  chance  were  un- 
known to  him,  then  taking  his  place  before  the  secretary  he  began 
to  study  as  tranquilly  as  if  in  his  own  litile  sanctum  at  home. 

That  which  the  good  doctor  was  engaged  in  at  home,  occupied 
him  now ;  it  was  the  discovering  of  the  precise  time  when  the 
comet  of  1720  would  appear.  He  rested  from  his  work  only  to 
take  food  when  it  was  brought  him,  and  to  go  to  bed  when  his 
lamps  burned  out.  He  thought  more  of  astronomy  than  of  the 
grand  duke,  Baron  Forstroff,  or  even  the  famous  state  secret. 

The  next  morning,  at  break  of  day,  he  resumed  his  study.  Af- 
ter some  time  spent  in  earnest  research  and  calculation,  he  dis- 
covered the  precise  day,  hour  and  minute  for  the  comet  to  appear, 
when  a  man  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  the  guard  to  his  highness 
entered  ;  it  was  his  nephew  Frederick.  The  latter  stopped  a  few- 
paces  from  the  secretary,  and  could  not  help  admiring  the  quietude 
of  the  scholar  in  such  a  situation. 

The  good  man  pursued  his  calculations,  wholly  unconscious  of 
his  visitor.  He  rested  his  head  in  his  hands  for  one  moment,  then 
began  to  cover  the  paper  before  him  with  figures,  with  feverish 
rapidity.  Suddenly  he  rose  from  his  chair,  took  a  few  steps,  then 
perceiving  Frederick,  he  threw  himself  upon  his  neck,  exclaiming 
joyfully : 

"  I  have  found  it !" 

And  as  the  latter  looked  bewilderedly  at  him,  he  added  : 

"  Yes,  I  have  made  a  discovery  which  places  me  above  all 
academicians.  Ignorant  beings ! — to  pretend  that  the  comet  of 
1720  will  not  appear  till  1769  !  The  coming  year  we  shall  see  it; 
the  fourteenth  of  March,  at  fifty-seven  minutes  past  two  in  the 
morning.  Tliis  time  my  calculations  arc  infallible,  or  my  name 
is  not  Benignus." 

The  doctor  was  in  such  a  state  of  exultation  that  his  nephew 
could  scarcely  bring  him  to  realize  the  true  state  of  affairs.  He  at 
last  obtained  from  him  an  account  of  the  circumstances  which  led 
to  his  imprisonment.  He  determined  to  tell  the  story  to  the  grand 
duke,  and  immediately  left  to  do  so  ;  but  his  egress  was  not  per- 
mitted. When  he  demanded  to  be  allowed  to  pass,  he  was  told 
that  he  was  a  prisoner  himself,  for  the  sole  reason  that  he  had 
communicated  with  the  doctor.  Frederick  vainly  insisted  upon 
being  set  at  liberty.  The  orders  given  by  the  Baron  Forstroff 
were  precise  ;  as  the  uncle  knew  the  secret  of  state,  he  could  tell 
the  nephew,  and  consequently  he  also  must  be  deprived  of  his 
liberty. 

The  affair  was  becoming  serious.  Frederick,  saddened  by  this 
unexpected  misfortune,  returned  to  the  doctor's  room,  and  found 
him  still  absorbed  by  his  calculations.  At  first  he  tried  to  make 
him  understand  that  there  were  things  of  more  importance  just 
now  than  the  comet  of  1720,  but  in  vain.  Then  finding  all  his 
explanations  unheeded,  he  gave  way  to  his  grief,  and  threw  him- 
self on  the  sofa,  with  his  face  buried  in  his  hands.  This  silent 
language  had  more  effect  on  the  doctor  than  all  his  nephew's 
indignant  words. 

"Ah  !  unfortunate  man  that  I  am  !"  cried  he.  "I  am  the  cause 
of  all  this  misfortune  !  My  poor  child,  I  have  caused  you  to  lose 
your  position  and  the  girl  you  love.  It  is  I,  old,  useless  machine, 
which  destroys  his  life.  Out  upon  all  the  comets,  planets  and  their 
satellites  !     I  am  mocked — I  am  cursed  !" 

So  speaking,  the  old  man  put  his  hands  on  his  nephew's  head 
and  wept  bitterly.  This  confession,  and  evidently  bitter  grief, 
restored  all  Frederick's  courage  and  strength  of  mind. 

"Let  us  see,"  said  he;  "we  are  neither  of  us  guilty.  An  idea 
strikes  me  !  Monsieur  Crammer  is  our  friend  ;  he  will  aid  us. 
Although  a  man  of  the  world,  be  is  the  best  friend  we  have  got,  and 
really  loves  us  both,  uncle.  Quick  !  write  a  letter  to  him,  telling 
him  of  your  arrest.  He  will  obtain  an  audience  with  his  high- 
ness ;  he  will  explain  to  him  all,  and  we  shall  be  set  at  liberty.'' 

Frederick  had  hardly  finished  speaking,  when  the  door  opened, 
and  Monsieur  Crammer  appeared.  The  honest  citizen  had  heard 
of  the  incarceration  of  his  two  friends,  and  hastened  to  them  to 
see  what  he  could  do  to  aid  them.  Frederick  related  what  is  al- 
ready known,  and  begged  Monsier  Crammer  to  gain  a  hearing  of 
«h j  grand  duke;    die  latter,  wholly  indignant,  left  immediately. 


When  the  worthy  citizen,  with  that  Basurance  given  by  a  guiltless 

ice,  arrived  at  the  pate  of  the  prifOQ,  they  refu-ed  to  open 

it  for  him. 
"  Vou  have  communicated  with  Doctor  Benignus  and  Monsieur 

Blummciith.il,"  -aid   the   janitor   to  him  Dtlj  you  ore 

partake  of  their  captivity." 

(  hammer  wai  frightened,  Bcoig  .■  to  bitter  grief;  as 

derick,  be  became  furious.     The  ts  were 

truly  absurd.    A  thousand  wild  Sbongbts  pai  Bed  through  the  brain 

Of  the  young  man  ;  influenced  by  them,  he  wrote  to  Withclmina: 

"  My  nude  baa  heen  am  nier  of  Baron  Forstroff; 

I  followed  him  ;  then  your  lather  even.     Do  nol  —the 

fi.rtrc--  hoi  become  a  crave;  irho<  it.    h 

j   all  because  of  me ;  I  most  sacrifice  mj  tain  the  liberty 

of  the  others  who  are  bo  dear  to  as  ;  I  am  willing  with  my  whole 
heart.    Adieu,  Wilhelmina ;  [weep;  love  me.    Fbjsdebick." 

The   young   girl    received    h<r  lover'*   Utter.     Her  love  was 
[cation  and  courage.   She  presented  herself  at 

the  pal. i    l  ,  di  in        I'd  and  obtained  an  audience  with  the  pri: 

"  My  lord,"  uud  the,  "  Doctor  Benignus,  Monsieur  Frederick 
Blnmmenthal  and  my  father  are  this  moment  in  prison.  I  do  not 
know  the  cause  of  their  arret.  Bui  1  pray  your  highness  consider 
well :  1  am  the  betrothed  of  Monsieur  Blnmmenthal,  and  the  Uar- 
on  Forstroff,  your  minister,  has  views  tij>on  me  which  I  cannot 
speak  of  without  hlu-hiug.  Now,  my  lord,  I  beg  you  to  tell  mc 
what  crime  Doctor  Benigntu  i-  accused  oft" 

Wilhelmina  spoke  so  firmly  that  the  grand  duke  related  to  her 
the  scene  in  the  library,  and  told  her  tluu  the  doctor  had  been  ar- 
rested  for  having  heard  a  state  secret,  At  these  Usl  words,  the 
young  girl  was  at  fir?t  astounded,  then  could  hardly  resitt  a  desire 
to  laugh  out. 

"  My  lord,"  replied  she,  straggling  to  preserve  her  composure, 
"  I  thank  you  for  telling  me  this.  I  implore  you  to  come  with  me 
to  the  fortress  and  question  yourself  this  guilty  one,  this  terrible 
spy,  this  listening  demon  whom  they  call  Id. 'tor  Benignus." 

What  a  woman  wishes,  God  wishes.  The  grand  duke,  much 
interested  by  the  revelations  of  the  young  girl,  and  yielding  to  the 
influence  she  already  exercised  over  him  by  her  linn,  open  man- 
ner, entered  a  carriage  and  together  they  went  to  the  fortress. 
Arrived  there,  they  found  Doctor  Benignus,  Frederick  and  Cram- 
mer. And  there,  between  the  good  doctor  and  the  prince,  the 
following  dialogue  took  place  : 

"Doctor,  is  it  true  that  yon  heard,  intentionally  or  uninten- 
tionally, the  conversation  between  Baron  Forstroff  and  myself,  the 
day  when — " 

"  My  lord,"  interrupted  Benignus,  to  whom  the  presence  of  the 
grand  duke  restored  all  his  courteous  manners,  "I  am  truly  con- 
founded by  your  attentions,  and  if  it  was  only  for  myself,  I  could 
never  be  more  comfortable  than  I  am  now,  for  never  have  I  studied 
more  peaceably." 

"I  ask  yon,  doctor,  if  you  heard  the  conversation — " 

But  Benignus  again  cut  short  his  words. 

"  So,"  said  he,  following  out  his  thought,  "  it  is  not  for  myself 
that  I  entreat  your  highness,  but  for  my  nephew,  and  the  good 
man  whom  I  have  drawn  into  my  unhappy  orbit.  Give  them,  I 
pray  you,  their  liberty." 

The  grand  duke  began  to  be  impatient  at  the  mistakes  of  the 
doctor. 

"  For  the  last  time,"  said  he,  "  doctor,  answer.  Did  you  hear — 
yes  or  nol" 

Benignus,  still  abstracted,  thought  he  referred  to  the  comet,  for 
he  replied  with  great  eagerness  : 

"  0,  as  to  that,  I  have  found  it.  This  year,  the  fourteenth  day 
of  March,  at  seventeen  minutes  past  two,  A.  M.,  the  comet  of  1720 
will  re-appear.     I  answer  for  it  with  my  head." 

"  Sacre  !"  cried  the  irritated  prince  ;  "  one  of  two  things  ;  this 
man  mocks  me,  or  he  is  an  idiot !" 

"  Xo,  your  highness,"  softly  answered  Wilhelmina  ;  "  he  is  deaf, 
which  proves  also  that  he  could  not  have  heard  your  conversation, 
and  which,  for  my  part,  I  think  Baron  Forstroff  knows  as  well 
as  I." 

At  this  turn  of  affairs  the  grand  duke  laughed  heartily,  a  hilari- 
ty which  Benignus  thought  in  contempt  for  his  discovery.  Mean- 
while the  prince  recovered  his  seriousness,  and  ordered  the  baron 
to  be  summoned. 

"  Monsieur  the  baron,"  said  he,  "  do  you  still  think  it  necessary 
to  keep  these  gentlemen  prisoners  because  one  of  them  overheard 
pan  of  our  conversation  ?" 

"  Your  highness,"  answered  Forstroff,  hypocritically,  "  ought 
to  see  that  the  importance  of  the  affair  demands  the  sacrifice." 

"Ah,  well,"  replied  the  prince,  "in  the  name  of  good  policy, 
resign  yourself  then  to  remain  here,  for  it  is  you  alone — I  have 
positive  proofs  of  it — you  alone  who  know  the  state  secret."  Then 
turning  to  Frederick,  he  said  :  "  Still  higher  in  the  guards."  And 
having  been  informed  why  Benignus  came  to  the  palace,  he  ap- 
pointed him  librarian. 

A  few  days  after,  Frederick  Blnmmenthal  married  Wilhelmina 
Crammer.  Later  still,  the  comet  appeared  as  designated  by 
Benignus,  punctual  to  the  day,  hour  and  minute.  This  spread 
the  reputation  of  the  worthy  doctor,  and  he  was  appointed  presi- 
dent of  the  academy,  knight  of  several  orders,  member  of  some  of 
the  principal  academies  of  Europe,  etc. 

Thus  in  the  course  of  his  long,  happy  old  age,  he  could  not 
help  repeating  sometimes : 

"  O,  deafness,  be  blessed !  Without  thee,  how  many  more 
calamities — how  much  less  good  !" 


Attraction  acts  on  all,  at  all  distances.  To  feel  repulsion,  we 
must  be  very  near.  It  is  a  petty  and  personal  feeling  ;  or,  at  the 
best,  is  die  protest  of  natural  affinities  agahist  unsought  proximity. 
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THE  LATE  WILLIAM  WOOD,  ESQ. 

The  recent  decease  of  this  gentleman,  in  Canandaigua, 
N.  Y.,  reeaUe  to  memory  one  whose  presence  was  fami- 
liar in  our  streets  many  years  since,  and  whose  public 
spirit  and  disinterested  services  have  loft  many  enduring 
memorials  of  his  career  in  our  city.  Ho  was  born  in 
Charlestown,  on  Bunker  Hill,  in  the  year  1777,  and  was 
the  son  of  Colonel  David  Wood,  a  distinguished  citizen 
of  that  town,  who  owned  a  portion  of  that  memorable 
field  of  battle.  The  associations  connected  with  the 
spot  and  ttmo  of  his  birth  had  an  important  influence 
upon  his  character;  he  seemed  to  be  impregnated  with  a 
staunch  old-fashioned  patriotism,  which,  although  glory- 
ing in  the  past,  yet  carried  with  it  a  deep  sense  of  per- 
sonal responsibility  for  the  present  and  future  welfare  of 
his  country.  This  was  exhibited  in  the  zeal  with  which 
he  engaged  in  all  public  enterprises  during  his  active 
business  career,  and  the  almost  entire  devotion  of  the 
last  forty  years  of  his  life  to  systematic  philanthropic 
and  benevolent  movements.  He  received  a  business 
education,  and  was  apprenticed  to  Saxton  &  Wheel- 
wright, crockery  and  glass  ware  dealers,  Market  Square, 
Boston.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  he  went  to  Liverpool  as 
a  clerk  to  a  commercial  house,  remained  a  short  time, 
returned  to  Boston,  and,  in  co-partnership  with  his 
brother,  did  a  large  business  for  a  number  of  years.  He 
afterwards  carried  on  business  in  New  York  and  London. 
He  never  was  married,  but  seemed  to  give  the  time  not 
actually  needed  for  his  personal  wants  to  the  promotion 
of  the  public  welfare.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  call 
the  attention  of  this  community  to  the  advantages  of 
Nahant  as  a  watering-place,  and  all  those  schemes  of 
public  enterprise  for  the  improvement  of  Boston,  which 
were  agitated  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  found  in 
him  a  zealous  advocate.  It  was  his  lot  to  originate  the 
furor  in  favor  of  the  Greek  cause,  and  also  that  of  the 
Polish  exiles ;  was  busy  over  a  year  in  collecting  and 
sending  supplies  to  the  former,  and  to  the  latter  was  in- 
strumental in  raising  money  and  securing  through  his 
exertions  a  township  of  land  from  Congress,  having 
interested  General  Jackson  in  their  behalf.  His  most 
important  services,  however,  and  those  which  will  render 
his  name  dear  to  posterity,  was  in  the  circulation  of 
books.  His  "  hobby,"  as  he  modestly  expressed  it,  for 
the  greater  period  of  his  life,  was  the  formation  of  libra- 
ries. The  Apprentices'  Library  of  Boston  was  the  first 
he  originated.  This  was  inaugurated  with  more  than 
usual  ceremony  on  the  evening  of  February  22d,  1820,  in  the  Old 
State  House,  Theodore  Lyman,  Jr.,  delivering  an  adaress,  and 
the  keys  of  the  library  being  given  up  in  form  by  Mr.  Wood  to 
Benjamin  Russell,  the  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable 
Mechanic  Association.  At  about  the  same  time,  he  was  instru- 
mental in  the  establishment  of  a  library  for  merchants'  clerks,  now 
known  as  the  Mercantile  Library,  an  institution  of  which  any  city 
might  be  proud,  The  success  which  attended  these  efforts  seemed 
to  stimulate  him  to  more  extended  operations  in  this  field  of  action. 
Libraries  in  New  York,  Albany,  Philadelphia,  New  Orleans,  and 
many  others  of  our  principal  cities,  were  soon  started  through  his 
personal  exertions.  He  even  included  the  old  world.  In  1839, 
he  made  a  mission  to  England,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
similar  institutions.  The  flourishing  Mercantile  Library  of  Liver- 
pool is  a  monument  of  his  influence  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic. He  did  not  confine  his  labors  to  mechanics'  apprentices 
or  merchants'  clerks,  but  established  libraries  in  prisons  and  poor- 
houses,  in  churches,  in  steamboats,  in  merchant  ships  and  in  the 
navy.  For  the  latter  object,  he  spent  much  time  at  Washington, 
and  finally,  as  the  result  of  his  exertions,  an  order  was  issued  from 
the  department  "  for  every  ship  bound  abroad  to  take  a  suitable 
number  of  volumes  for  the  use  of  the  sailors."  Mr.  Wood  was 
not  a  man  of  wealth,  but  such  was  the  earnestness  of  his  manner 
and  the  eloquence  of  his  appeal,  that  those  who  had  the  means 
liberally  aided  him ;  while  those  who  had  not,  caught  his  spirit 
and  co-operated  with  him  in  his  laudable  designs.  In  182G,  hav- 
ing in  a  great  measure  relinquished  business,  he  removed  to 
Canandaigua,  where,  with  brief  intervals  of  time,  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  days.  He  there  devoted  himself  to  the  embel- 
lishment of  the   town,  giving  the   first  impulse  to  that  spirit  of 


For  the  above  facts,  wo  are  indebted  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Lin- 
coln, Jr.,  of  this  city,  a  warm  and  intimate  friend  of  the 
deceased,  who  has  embraced  this  opportunity  of  paying 
a  grateful  tribute  to  his  memory. 


THE   LATE   WILLIAM    "WOOD. 

local  improvement  which  has  made  that  beautiful  village  the 
admiration  of  the  stranger.  He  had  a  keen  love  of  nature,  as 
well  as  of  the  fine  arts,  and  sought  in  every  way  to  unite  the 
beautiful  and  refined  with  the  practical  and  useful.  His  large 
heart  overflowed  with  sympathy  for  the  poor  and  distressed  ;  the 
disconsolate  he  inspired  with  cheerful  hope,  and  to  the  young 
especially,  those  struggling  in  the  humble  walks  of  life,  he  was  a 
constant  friend  and  patron.  His  presence  was  dignified,  and  his 
manners  courtly ;  he  inspired  the  most  careless  with  respect,  and 
and  no  one  could  spend  an  hour  in  his  company  without  being 
edified  by  his  conversation  and  drawn  very  near  to  him  in  the 
bonds  of  love.  He  kept  up  a  warm  interest  in  most  of  the  insti- 
tutions which  he  planted,  occasionally  making  them  a  donation, 
and  corresponding  with  their  managers.  He  had  as  correspond- 
ents many  of  the  principal  philanthropists  of  this  country  and 
England.  Lord  Brougham,  in  one  of  his  published  addresses, 
unites  his  name  with  that  of  Franklin  as  one  of  the  benefactors  of 
mankind.  He  died  on  Wednesday,  August  5th,  1857,  at  the  age 
of  eighty  years  and  four  months.  On  the  announcement  of  his 
death,  an  unusual  gloom  and  solemnity  pervaded  the  streets.  A 
public  meeting  was  immediately  held  in  the  Court  House,  where 
resolutions  were  adopted  expressing  the  sense  of  the  loss  which 
the  community  had  sustained  by  his  decease.  All  classes  attended 
his  funeral,  the  stores  and  places  of  business  being  closed  out  of 
respect  to  his  memory.  The  portrait,  of  which  the  engraving  ex- 
ecuted for  us  is  a  copy,  was  painted  about  nine  years  since  for  the 
Apprentices'  Library  Association  of  this  city,  and  now  adorns 
their  room,  appropriately  draped  in  mourning.  We  understand 
that  there  is  one  of  an  earlier  date  in  the  Court  House  at  Canan- 
daigua, the   shire  town  of  Ontario  county,  State  of  New  York. 


ENCAMPMENT  OF  THE  REBELS  AT  DELHI. 

The  mutiny  of  the  sepoys  in  the  British  East  India 
service  is  an  event  of  great  historical  importance,  and  it 
may  be  the  pivot  on  which  events  of  yet  higher  signifi- 
cance may  turn.  We  have  no  hesitation,  therefore,  in 
placing  on  our  pictorial  record  illustrations  of  the  scenes 
now,  or  recently,  transpiring  in  the  East.  The  picture 
before  us  represents  the  camp  of  the  mutineers  at  Delhi. 
They  are  fully  armed  and  accoutred,  and  the  more  for- 
midable enemies  since  they  are  fresh  from  the  hands  of 
European  disciplinarians.  The  best  view  we  have  seen 
of  the  Bengal  mutiny  is  that  expressed  in  an  article  in 
the  London  News,  from  which  we  obtain  the  following 
facts,  well  worth  placing  on  record  : — British  India  has  a 
superficial  extent  of  upwards  of  700,000  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  about  130,000,000.  The  native 
states  adjoining  to  or  surrounded  by  the  British  territory 
may  have  a  superficial  extent  of  nearly  800,000  square 
miles,  with  a  population  which  falls  little  short  of 
200,000,000.  With  the  exception  of  Burmah  and  Ne- 
paul,  and  one  or  two  petty  governments,  all  these  states 
have  entered  into  treaties  with  the  British  government, 
by  which  they  have  renounced  the  right  of  self-defence, 
and  the  right  of  maintaining  diplomatic  relations  with 
each  other.  But  none  of  them  are  forbidden,  and  some 
of  them  are  required  to  maintain  each  a  separate  mili- 
tary force.  The  aggregate  military  forces  of  the  native 
princes  are  little  short  of  400,000  men — an  amount  ex- 
ceeding by  about  100,000  the  numerical  strength  of  tho 
Anglo-Indian  army.  Of  the  700,000  square  miles  which 
we  have  taken  as  the  approximative  superficial  extent  of 
British  India,  about  136,000  are  included  in  the  presi- 
dency of  Madras,  and  120,000  in  the  presidency  of  Bom 
bay ;  the  remaining  444,000  are  subject,  either  mediately 
or  immediately,  to  the  presidency  of  Bengal.  And  this 
immense  extent  of  country  is  inhabited  by  a  population 
amounting  to  nearly  80,000,000.  Of  this  territory,  the 
two  most  recent  acquisitions — the  Punjaub  and  the  king- 
dom of  Oude — form  part.  A  number  of  small  native 
states  are  enclaves  within  it.  Nepaul  adjoins  its  northern 
and  Burmah  its  southern  frontier.  The  protected  native 
grates  of  Scindiah  and  Holkar  are  contiguous  to  its 
southern  frontier.  Benares,  the  great  centre  of  Brahminical 
organization  and  influence,  is  situated  in  nearly  the  centre  of  this 
territory,  which  contains  also  Lueknow  and  "Delhi,  which,  with 
Hyderabad  in  the  Deccan,  may  now  be  considered  as  forming  tho 
three  principal  centres  of  Mahometan  influence  and  agitation. 
Now,  throughout  this  immense  territory,  almost  every  regiment  of 
the  Bengal  army  either  is  in  open  mutiny  or  viewed  with  suspi- 
cion. Some  regiments  have  been  disbanded;  some  have  been 
disarmed.  The  soldiers  of  the  disbanded  regiments  have  returned 
mutinous  and  mabcontent  to  their  homes,  or  are  straggling  in 
bands  throughout  the  country.  The  soldiers  of  the  disarmed 
regiments  are  affronted  and  irritated  ;  some  have  deserted,  others 
remain  moodily  at  their  stations.  Though  several  regiments  re- 
main apparently  faithful,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  among  the 
mutineers  are  the  men  of  several  regiments  which  for  a  time  made 
most  specious  demonstrations  of  loyalty.  At  Delhi  and  several 
other  places,  the  mutineers  are  waging  open  war  a'gaihst  the  Anglo- 
Indian  government.  We  hear  it  repeated  on  all  sides  that  the  in- 
surrection is  confined  exclusively  to  the  army.  Let  us  not  deceive 
ourselves  by  phrases.  The  army  in  India  is  not  merely  a  body 
organized  for  defenco  against  foreign  aggression.  It  is  the  main, 
almost  the  sole  instrument  of  internal  civil  government.  Almost 
all  the  duties  of  a  police — such  as  the  suppression  of  robbers  and 
the  execution  of  the  decrees  of  the  courts  of  justice — devolve  upon 
the  soldiery.  When  treasure  is  moved  from  one  part  of  the  coun- 
try to  another,  it  is  under  an  escort  of  soldiers.  When  civil  offi- 
cials travel,  it  is  with  a  military  guard.  When  we  say  that  tho 
Bengal  army  is  nearly,  if  not  entirely  dissolved,  we  say  that  the 
instrumentality  by  which  the  civil  government  carries  out  its  be- 
hests is  destroyed  in  the  Bengal  presidency  and  its  dependencies. 


GAMP    OF    THE   INSURGENTS   BEFORE   THE    WALLS    OF   DELHT. 
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TO  CORRKSl'ONDENTN. 

A.  J.,  St.  Catherine's,  Ounndii,— The  painting  to  which  you  refer,  waw  nold 
loma  time  Mnce.  .  ,      .  «,..,. 

r.  T  It.,  Well iii oil il,  Vn.— "  Blidl  "  Ih  an  olmoleto  word  for  vinegar.  Theobald 
'„ay«  :— '•  I  am  numufidi'd  tin-  poot  wrote,  *  Will  ilriuk  uj.  eitU,  cat  a  cnx-o- 
,HI,.  r— i.  f.,  Wilt  thou  p  wallow  dOWD  bugs  draught*  of  titMgart  Tho 
proportion,  indeed,  l»  not  vorj  grand;  but  th»  duhifc  It  might  ho  as  dU- 
tuHtt-ful  and  unwivi.ry,  iwt  rutins  tin-  IIihIi  of  a  croeodfie," 

Navmuhih.—  Wi'  hate  no  knowlouge  of  Hedfrococfc'a  quadrant.  Harvard  Uni- 
■,'  i  ll  |  j  ■■■■■•- 1 ■  J ■  -  i-iii  iomo  practical  navlgatorM,  who  havo  tried  It,  uro  011- 
Umi  ■!.-   i  Ic  in  \t»  eulogy. 

.Mi    .  K.  C— Captain  Kalanwi,  the  Hungarian,  in  no  longer  a  htachor  of  horiiu- 

oianuhlp  in  this  city. 

J.  C— If  you  wixh  a  copj  of  Scott'l  novels  for  it  pnMnt.yOtl  cannot  do  bettor 

Hum  to  buy  Ttcknor,  Field*  &  Co/a  household  edition. 
M    K.— The  present  month  \h  very  suitable  for  commencing  your  course  of 

pedestrian  exercise.    Begin  with  a  couple  of  miles  daily— you  can  noon  uc- 

OOmpHrth  twutitydlve  or  thirty  without  inrouvenienec. 
It.  <J.— You  must  consult  a  professional  musician. 
Emma  v  — MUM  Sedgwick,  the  authoress,  resides  at  Lenox. 
A.  A.— The  "  Voyageur  de  la  Uor  "  la  not  yet  nuuly  for  sea. 
CuBttsspONDBNT.— Tho  emperor  of  Delhi  Ih,  or  was  until  tho  last  mutiny,  re- 

COgnlsed  as  a  sovereign   prlucu  by  tho   Ilritl»h,  though    he  wart  confined  to 

his  own  palace  walls*. 
J.  C — Tho  eleetonvte  of  Hanover  win*  erected  into  a  kingdom   In  ISM.     The 

crown  belongs  to  the  king  of  England,  hut  Is  separated  when  England  to 

governed  by  a  queen. 
HARM  It.— Yen.     New  York  harbor  has  been  made  u  teapot,  though  tho  Infu- 

nion  «w  rather  weak.     In  1778,  seventeen  clients  of  tea  were  thrown  luto 

the  river  by  the  Knickerbockers. 
Pui'iL,— Washington  Irving  has  been  industrious,  as  every  KUccessful  literary 

man  must  be.     lie  l.i  still  a  hard  worker. 
D.  0. — York  minster  Is  one  of  tho  finest  specimens  of  ancient  church  architec- 
ture  In   England.     It  was  set  on   lire  and  greatly  injured   by  a  maniac 

named  Martin,  in  IH'l'J. 
M    li.— Tallow  caudles  instead  of  splinters  of  wood,  spoons  and  cups,  were 

Introduced  into  England,  In  1298. 
Inquirer.— The  law  maxim  is.  Lubrieum  lingua  non  facile  in  panam  tst  tra- 

h'H'luin — that  is,  a  light  expression  hi  not  easily  punishable.    Words  utter- 
ed in  the  hcut  of  passion,  unless  specifically  applied,  are  not  actionable 
J.  K. — It  is   no   now  idea.     Wines  were,   mold  by  apothecaries  us  a  cordial,  in 

Hie  year  1300. 
I,.  K.— Joan  of  Arc  repulsed  tho  attack  on  Orleans,  in  October,  1428. 
Tvao. —  Mens  tana  in  corjjorc  satio — a  sound   mind  iu  a  healthy  body — is  an 

expression  of  Horace. 
M.  M. — Scott's  "  Life  of  Napoleon  "  is  quite  unworthy  of  his  genius  and  the 

subject.     Hox-Htt'S  "  Life  of  Napoleon,"  like  everything  which  came  from 

bis  pen,  is  well  worth  reading. 
VovAosta, — If  you  remain  for  a  few  days  only  at  Paris,  and  live  at  a  hotel, 

you  ^  ill  find  it  nearly  as  expensive  as  London. 
S.  8. — By  the  writ  of  prantnnir ■ ,  offenders  are,  in  certain  cases,  put  beyond 

the  protection  of  the  law  , 
D.  C — Perhaps  it  is  not  too  late  to  visit  the  White  Mountains ;  the  autumnal 

cficcU*  are  very  tine,  but  you  will  find  the  weather  very  trying. 


Binding. — Binding  in  all  its  varieties,  executed  in  the  best 
manner  and  at  the  cheapest  rates,  at  this  establishment.  Persons 
having  old  pumphlcts,  magazines,  newspapers,  sheet  music,  or 
engravings,  which  they  desire  to  preserve,  have  only  to  hand  or 
send  them  in  at  our  office,  22  Winter  Street,  and  they  will  be 
neatly  bound  and  returned  in  one  week. 


Portland  Steamer. — Among  the  finest  boats  running  out  ol 
ibis  port  is  the  "Forest  City,"  Captain  F.  A.  Prince,  on  the  Port- 
land line.  She  is  a  staunch  sea  boat,  and  swift  as  she  is  strong, 
admirably  fitted  up,  with  fine  accommodations,  plenty  of  boats  and 
life-preservers,  and  her  popular  commander  is  every  inch  a  gentle- 
man and  sailor. 


SPLINTERS. 


....  Daring  the  last  ton  years  the  public  debt  of  England  has 
been  increased  two  hundred  and  fifteen  millions  of  dollars. 

....  Mr.  Isidore,  the  queen's  barber,  receives  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year  for  dressing  her  majesty's  hair — rather  a  costly  coiffeur. 

....  M.  F.  A.  Delaine,  the  father  of  the  manager  of  the  Lon- 
don Times,  died  recently  at  the  age  of  64. 

....  The  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  New  York  will  have  the 
pleasure  of  paying  taxes  to  the  tune  of  eight  million  this  year. 

....  Brigham  Young  informs  bis  followers,  that,  if  they  adhere 
to  him,  he  will  he  president  of  tho  United  States  in  ten  years. 

....  The  N.  Y.  Express  thinks  hoops  will  soon  go  out  of  fashion 
because-  they  have  become  so  common. 

. . .   We  think  Great  Britain  will  be  successful  in  China  and 
in  India,  but  that  she  will  have  quite  euougli  work  to  do  there. 

The  editor  of  the  N.  Y.  Sunday  Times  calls  green  cucum- 
bers "  cholera  morbus  in  shagreen  cases." 

We  think  it  is  Punch  who  says  that  tho  true  "  sphere  of 

woman  "  is  twenty-seven  feet  in  circumference. 

During  a  hail-storm  at  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  hailstones 

weighing  six  pounds  each  fell  on  the  crops. 

Scott  says  that  every  man  that  lives  has  his  lights  and 

shades — in  short,  there  is  no  liver  without  lights. 

.    Tho  N.  Y.  Evening  Post  says   that  no  editor  has  over 

been  sentenced  to  the  state  prison. 

A  blind  man  was  recently  cured  by  drinking  a  dish  of  tea. 

He  took  a  cup  and  saucer  (saw,  sir). 

An  exchange  paper  says  the  trees  arc  now  loaded  with 

incipient  fruit.     Yes,  and  insipid. 

Thatberg,  according  to  the  Courrier  des  Etats  Unis,  has 

lately  taken  lessons  on  the  banjo.     He'll  be  a  "minstrel"  yet. 

The  fashion  of  wearing  veils  permanently  over  the  eyes  is 

said  to  be  injurious  to  the  sight. 

As  dreams  arc  tho  fancies  of  those  who  are  asleep,  so 

fancies  are  but  the  dreams  of  men  who  are  awake. 

The  Paris  papers  lately  killed  off  Lablache  by  mistake- 
just  as  our  papers  did  Signor  Giudi. 

Our  entire  federal  debt  and  the  debts  of  all  the  States  are 

less  than  the  annual  interest  on  the  English  national  debt. 

We  may  civilly  glance  at,  but  cannot  rudely  stare  upon 

the  faults  and  imperfections  of  any  man. 

An  artist  named  Bourquinon  has  lately  attained  great 

celebrity  in  Paris  by  his  imitation  of  diamonds. 

....  In  the  battle  of  Cannfc,  fought  by  Hannibal  with  tho  Ro- 
mans, six  thousand  knights  ended  their  days. 


\  SUBLIME  THEORY. 

Profeesor  Hitchcock,  in  nil  "  Religion  of  Geology,"  broacba  a 
theory  as  sublime  us  it  in  startling,  viz.,  that  "our  words,  our 
action*,  oven  our  thought*,  make  on  indelible  impNiffion  on  the 
Uliivflne/1  that  the  world  is  a  vn*t  wbihpcring  gallery,  the  air 
"one  vafit  library  on  whose  pages  are  forever  written  nil  that  man 
has  ever  said  or  woman  whispered."  What  a  Held  for  speculation 
and  for  solemn  thought  is  hero  opened,  and  bow  impressive  i»  the 
theory,  even  if  it  rcsu*  on  mere  fuitli  and  is  not  susceptible  of 
demonstration  !  If  "  the  most  SOCret  workings  of  our  minds  and 
hearts  are  so  woven  into  the  texture  of  the  universe  that  they  will 
constitute  a  part  of  its  web  and  woof  forever,"  then  will  man  here- 
after meet  his  own  record,  tho  undisputable  cviik-un*  of  a  life  ill 
or  well  spent.  Professor  Hitchcock  says  that  "analogy  makes  it 
scientific  probability  thut  every  action  of  man,  however  deep  the 
darkness  in  which  it  was  performed,  has  imprinted  its  image  upon 
nature,  and  that  there  may  be  tests  which  shall  draw  it  into  day- 
light, and  make  it  permanent  as  long  as  materialism  endures." 
Other  arguments  are  cited  in  support  of  this  remarkable  theory, 
and  particularly  tho  phenomena  of  mesmerism,  somnambulism, 
etc.,  which  arc  classed  under  tho  head  of  mental  reaction,  and 
concerning  which  Professor  Hitchcock  says  : — "  Now,  if  we  admit 
that  mind  does  operate  upon  other  minds  while  we  arc  in  the  body, 
can  we  tell  how  far  the  influence  extends?  If  electricity,  or  somo 
other  subtile  agent,  be  essential  to  this  action,  it  would  indeed 
transfer  this  action  to  chemical  reaction,  but  it  would  still  be  real. 
Yet,  in  tho  Absence  of  all  certain  proof  of  tho  electric  power  in 
this  case,  and  with  certain  proof  of  the  existence  of  such  an  influ- 
ence, wc  may  place  it  among  those  marvellous  means  by  which 
man  makes  an  impression,  wide  beyond  our  present  knowledge, 
upon  the  universe,  material  and  mental  ;  and  it  ought  to  make  us 
feel  that  our  lightest  thoughts  and  feeblest  volitions  may  reach  the 
outer  limit  of  intellectual  life,  and  its  consequences  meet  us  in 
distant  worlds,  and  far  down  the  track  of  eternity." 

We  have  styled  this  a  sublime  theory,  and  it  is  certainly  one 
which  appeals  impressively  to  tho  spiritual  nature  of  man.  Tho 
contemplation  of  such  subjects  lifts  us  above  the  sordid  earthly 
cares  and  petty  interests  of  this  transitory  life ;  it  leads  us  to  dis- 
card what  is  of  the  "  earth,  earthy,"  and  to  soar  in  thought  to 
those  regions  where  nothing  gross  or  debasing  can  exist.  The 
idea  that  each  man  makes  bis  mark  upon  the  universe, — that  what 
are  termed  unwritten  words  are  in  fact  written, — that  deeds  how- 
ever dark  live  forever,  self-recorded,  while  it  may  appal  those 
whoso  actions  shrink  from  tho  light,  may  nerve  the  hearts  of  those 
who  never  speak  or  act  what  their  conscience  disavows. 


THE  INDIAN  MUTINY. 

We  publish  in  this  number  of  the  Pictorial  engravings  illustra- 
ting the  scenes  of  the  formidable  mutiny  in  India,  which  is  now 
engrossing  universal  attention.  We  have  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  British  will  ultimately  triumph,  and  we  adhere  to  it ;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  foresee  the  extent  of  the  calamities  through 
which  the  empire  of  the  East  must  be  reached.  Already  blood 
and  treasure  have  been  lavished  in  fearful  profusion,  and  much 
more  must  be  wasted  before  peace  and  security  are  conquered. 
Passions  on  both  sides  have  reached  fever  heat,  and  men  are  readily 
transformed  into  tigers  when  they  have  weapons  of  destruction  in 
their  hands.  The  atrocities  committed  by  the  sepoys  are  marked 
by  such  revolting  features  that  they  will  not  bear  relation ;  the 
stories  told  in  the  English  prints  by  letters  from  the  East  curdle 
the  blood  with  horror.  On  the  other  hand,  the  measures  of  retali- 
ation adopted  by  the  British  are  of  the  most  severe  character,  and 
to  spectators  at  such  a  distance  from  the  scenes  of  the  tragedies 
as  we  occupy,  savor  of  ferocity.  As  an  example  to  the  mutineers, 
they  have  been  blown  away  from  the  muzzles  of  the  British  guns, 
their  villages  set  on  fire,  and  prisoners  hanged  by  the  neck  by  the 
light  of  their  burning  homes.  These  extreme  measures  seem  to 
us  impolitic  as  well  as  terrible,  but  in  similar  cases  self-preserva- 
tion sometimes  exacts  the  commission  of  deeds  at  which  human 
nature  in  its  calmer  moments  shudders.  Still,  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  hope  that  those  tragedies  may  be  speedily  brought  to  an 
end. 


A  costly  Atlas. — Daniel  Faushaw,  a  widely-known  printer 
of  New  York  city,  has  recently  presented  the  Typographical 
Society  of  that  city  with  two  volumes  of  Pitts's  English  Atlas, 
printed  in  London  in  1633 — 174  years  ago — with  a  statement  to 
the  effect  that  the  original  cost  price  of  the  same  and  interest  added 
to  the  present  time  would  amount  to  more  than  thirty  millions  oj 
dollars. 


The  Moemons. — The  Mormon  missionaries  do  not  seem  to 
get  along  very  smoothly  in  England.  They  have  occasioned 
serious  riots  iu  Birmingham,  during  which  they  and  their  disciples 
were  pretty  severely  handled. 


Conundrum. — Our  neighbor  of  the  Post  is  guilty  of  tho  fol- 
lowing criminal  offence,  contra  bonos  mores; — What  mountain  did 
the  Muses  resemble  ?    Ans. — The  Appenine  (Happy  Nine). 


Walker's  Men. — The  last  remnant  of  Walker's  ill-fated  band 
lately  arrived.  Those  of  them  we  saw  in  this  city  looked  woe- 
begone and  war-worn  enough. 


Truth  vs.  Error. — In  tho  long  ran,  says  Channing,  truth  is 
aided  by  nothing  so  much  as  opposition.    Truth  is  sure  to  prevail. 


Air-Travel. — An  English  aeronaut  lately  made  a  voyage  of 
250  miles  in  five  hours. 


FBEHGH  WRITERS. 

Another  noted  French  writer  has  recently  paid  the  debt  of  na- 
ture. Following  Beranger,  the  poet  of  the  people,  the  national 
song-writer  of  France,  BngeOf  Boo,  one  of  the  most  popular  ol 
her  novelists,  bus  been  curried  to  the  gtfcve.  Berangcr  died  at  an 
advanced  age  ;  Sue  was  only  forty-nine  at  the  time  of  his  decease. 
But  their  habits  of  life  were  as  different  as  their  genius.  Both 
were  essentially  French  in  genius  oji  well  as  style  of  living  ;  but 
there  was  a  universality  in  the  genius  of  the  potf  that  did  not 
cliaractcrize  the  writings  of  the  novelist.  Ami  in  tliL-ir  doiiii_-*tic 
habitl  they  illustrated  the  two  extremes  of  French,  or  mi  her 
Parisian  life.  BcYanger  was  remarkably  abstemious ;  though  he 
sang  the  praises  of  the  grape  like  a  Buchanal,  he  drank  water  like 
an  anchorite  ;  while  Sue  was  an  illustration  of  the  fast  liver 
throughout  hi*  career.  He  dlesipstted  the  little  fortune  which  his 
father  left  him  early  in  life,  and  when  his  pen  afterwards  proved  a 
gold  mine  to  him,  he  became  one  of  the  jevneste  dort>,  the  "golden 
youth,"  of  the  gayFreinh  capital,  and  his  habits  were  those  of  a 
modern  Sybarite.  In  profession  a  socialist,  and  always  declaim- 
ing against  the  sin  of  luxury,  iu  practice  he  was  the  very  NvecM 
of  his  model  economists.  A  writer  in  the  New  York  Times  de- 
scribes Sue's  residence  as  a  palace  which  a  prince  might  envy, 
adorned  with  co.-ttly  sculptures  and  paintings,  and  all  the  luxuries 
which  modem  art  could  furnish.  His  hairdresser  waited  on  him 
twice  a  day.  He  sat  down  to  hit  writing-table  to  depict  the 
miseries  of  the  poor,  with  his  hands  encased  in  a  pair  of  Jouvin's 
best  fitting  and  most  exquisite  gloves.  His  apparel  was  without 
a  speck,  and  choicely  scented.  Something  of  the  same  kind  is 
told  of  other  writers — of  Burton  and  Bulwer,  for  instance;  but 
Sue's  effeminacy  and  foppery  surpassed  that  of  any  author  of 
which  we  have  any  record.  Sue's  stories  are  brilliant  and  ex- 
citing, but  heartless,  hollow  and  immoral.  For  the  vices  he  at- 
tacked, he  substituted  remedies  that  were  worse  than  the  disease. 
"  The  Mysteries  of  Paris  "  is  a  practical  protest  against  Christian 
civilization — the  punishment  there  awarded  to  guilt  is  always  in 
the  spirit  of  vengeance;  and  in  one  instance,  suicide  is  held  up  as 
an  honorable  and  praiseworthy  action.  In  all  his  works,  the  im- 
morality which  eats  away  the  heart  of  Franco,  is  either  palliated 
or  defended.  Among  modern  French  writers,  there  are  few  whose 
works  can  be  commended,  though  we  see  some  encouraging  signs 
of  moral  redemption. 


The  Mountain  of  Gold  :  or,  the  Priestess  of  the  Sun. — In 
this  week's  number  of  "  The  Flag  of  our  Union,"  we  have  com- 
menced a  new  and  brilliant  story  by  Dr.  Robinson  (author  ot 
"Good-for-nothing  Dick  "),  entitled  as  above.  This  story  is  one 
of  those  charming  and  truthful  representations  of  backwoods  life 
which  Dr.  Robinson  knows  so  well  how  to  portray.  It  will  be 
admirably  illustrated  in  our  best  style,  and  we  expect  it  will  be 
the  most  popular  novel  we  have  published  in  this  volume  of  "  Tho 
Flag  of  our  Union,"  Let  agents  and  readers  generally  send  in 
their  orders,  so  as  to  secure  the  first  number. 

«  — •— > 

The  Dartmouth  Boats. — The  whole  fleet  of  boats  belonging 
to  the  students  of  Dartmouth  College,  was  carried  off  by  a  freshet 
ot  the  Connecticut,  and  dashed  to  pieces  in  the  falls  below  Hanover. 


David  and  Goliath. — We  have  heard  it  remarked  that  when 
David  hurled  the  stone  at  Goliath,  the  latter  must  have  been 
surprised,  as  such  a  thing  had  never  entered  his  head  btj'ore. 

MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  ReT.  Mr.  Stowe,  Mr.  Thomas  Darling  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Tra- 
vis; by  Rev.  Dr.  Stow,  Mr.  James  G.  Piper  to  Mn*a  Eliza  3.  BatcLddur;  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Streeter,  Capt.  Horace  Atwood  to  Misa  Harriet  Morey ;  by  KflV.  Mr. 
Schwarz,  Mr.  Benjamin  Pierce,  of  Welfleet,  to  Miss  Catherine  Buckley,  of  New 
York;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Cummings,  Mr.  George  M.  White  to  Mr*.  Faniiie  M.  Pear- 
son, all  of  Concord,  N.  H  — At  Melrose,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Sessions,  Mr.  Samuel  M. 
Johnson,  of  Brownville,  Me.,  to  Miss  Frances  A.  Gilbert. — At  Lynn,  by  Bar. 
Mr.  Crowell,  Mr.  William  A.  S.  Frothingham  to  Miss  Sarah  A.  Proctor. — At 
Salem,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Blaikie,  of  Boston.  Mr.  John  McDonald  to  Mi™  Jano  Ai.- 
derson. — At  Marblehead,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Borden,  Mr.  Benjamin  Lindscy  to  MlM 
Hannah  Nutting. — At  Manchester,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Reding.  Mr.  Edward  Mitchell 
to  Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Stone,  both  of  Salem.— At  Gloucester,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Rog- 
ers, Mr.  Amos  A.  Low  to  Mrs.  Harriet  Johnson. — At  Newbury  port,  by  Kl-t. 
Mr.  Paulson.  Mr.  Albert  F.  Dowe  to  Miss  Susan  J.  Hawthorne.— At  Salisbury, 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Amos  O.  Morrill  to  Miss  Hannah  E.  Crocker. — At 
Norton,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bronson,  Mr.  George  H.  Fairbanks,  of  Taunton,  to  Mica 
Eunice  Ann  Lincoln. — At  Fall  River,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hatha  war,  Mr.  John  T. 
Cook,  of  Tiverton,  R.  I.,  to  Miss  Sarah  E.  Terry.— At  Nashua,  N.  H.,  by  Iter. 
Mr.  Eaton,  Mr.  George  F.  Parker,  late  of  California,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  W. 
Nichols,  daughter  of  Col.  Lewis  Richardson,  of  Greenfield,  N.  H- 

DEATHS. 

In  this  city.  Miss  Rosalia  Roche,  20;  Mr.  Francis  A.  Ford,  36;  Miss  Elsa  L. 
Hobart,  27;  Col.  Hiram  Wheelock,  63;  Mrs.  Louisa  Gates.  59;  Mrs.  Harriet 
Quinn,  49;  Capt.  Samuel  Tuaxter,  60;  Miss  Maria  Elizabeth  Clapp.  36;  Mrs. 
Jane  Ames,  formerly  of  Duxbury,SO;  Mrs.  Sarah  Keller,  58. — At  Ubariestown, 
Mr.  Daniel  Maxwell,  GO. — At  Somerville,  Deacon  Stephen  Smith. 50. — At  Cam- 
bridgeport,  Dr.  Charles  F  Chaplin,  57- — At  Dorchester,  Miss  Elizabeth  Bar- 
ton, 74. — At  Jamaica  Plain,  Miss  Lucretia  Chandler,  81. — At  NewtouTille.  Mr. 
Robert  Andrews,  48.— At  Winchester.  Miss  Angeline  Nichols,  21.— At  East 
Weymouth,  Miss  Ruth  Dyer,  78.— At  Lawrence,  Mrs.  Ruth  Wheeler,  80.— At 
Lynn,  Mr.  James  Parrott.  76.— At  Salem,  Mrs.  Marv  Elisabeth  Gardner.  27.— 
At  Sooth  DanTers.  Mrs.  Mary  Osborn,  34.— At  Gloucester.  Mrs.  Maria  Balch, 
37— At  Salisbury,  Miss  Susau  George.  82.— At  Fayville,  Mrs.  Hannah  Avres, 
64.— At  Hanover,  Dr.  B.  Whitwell,  40.— At  Taunton,  Mrs.  Sallv  JVood,  64.— 
At  Dighton,  Mrs.  Deliverance  Talbot.  82.— At  Springfield.  Mrs.  Basbcba 
Loomis,  78.— At  New  Bedford,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Pope.  48— At  Fall  River.  Mr. 
Warren  D welly,  84—  At  Petersham,  Hon.  Jared  Weed,  74.— At  Rowe.  Hon. 
Noah  Wells,  70.— At  Rochester,  Mr.  Augustus  B.  Taber.  23.— At  Greenfield. 
Mr.  David  McHard,  75  — At  Fairhaven,  Mrs.  Lois  A.  Spooner,  59.— At  Edgar- 
town,  Mr.  Esra  Cleveland.  81.— At  Portland,  Me.,  Widow  Sarah  Russell,  85. — 
At  Foxcroft,  Mc.,  Mr.  Jonathan  Arbo,  85. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
MY   GRANDMOTHER'S    ELM. 

BY  MARION  PK  SULLIVAN. 

Tf  ever  you  go  to  my  native  town, 

You  must  look  for  the  place  where  the  mill-stream  comes  down; 

The  little  school-children  will  show  you  the  road, 

Aud  a  very  old  house  where  my  graudsire  abode. 

But  the  pride  of  the  land,  and  the  wonder  to  sec, 
la  my  grandmother's  elm — the  old  mammoth  tree: 
Our  shade  tree,  far-reaching,  its  spherical  crown 
Flinga  wide  o'er  the  green  slope  a  shadow  of  brown. 

My  grandmother  told  us,  as  listening  we  stood, 
IIow  sixty  years  since,  from  the  neighboring  wood, 
She  carried  that  elm  in  her  little  right  hand, 
And  her  good  father  planted  it  firm  in  the  laud. 

She  watched  it,  aud  watered  it,  day  after  day, 
And  larger  it  grew  as  the  years  sped  away : 
Till,  gathering,  the  birds  made  a  colony  there, 
Aud  gladdened  with  carols  the  midsummer  air. 

Her  grave,  it  is  there  on  the  green  hillside, 
While  the  elm  is  strong  in  its  towering  pride; 
But  her  truth  and  her  goodness  in  memory  we  see 
Whenever  we  look  on  the  noble  old  tree. 

INTELLECT. 
Beauty  gives 
The  features  perfectness.  and  to  the  form 
Its  delicate  proportions;  she  may  stain 
The  eye  with  a  celestial  blue — the  cheek 
With  carmine  of  the  sunset;  she  may  breathe 
Gnice  in  every  motion,  like  the  play 
Of  the  least  visible  tissue  of  a  cloud; 
She  may  give  all  that  is  within  her  own 
Bright  cestus — and  one  glance  of  intellect, 
Like  stronger  magic,  will  outshine  it  all. — Willis. 

ABSENCE. 

There's  not  an  hour 
Of  day,  or  dreaming  night,  but  I  am  with  thee ; 
There's  not  a  wind  but  whispers  of  thy  name, 
And  not  a  flower  that  sleeps  beneath  the  moon, 
But  in  its  hues,  or  fragrance,  tells  a  tale 
Of  thee. — Procter. 

(Sfoitar'a  (&m%  Cjrair. 

GOSSIP    WITH    THE    BEADE3. 

Not  the  least  attraction  of  this  pleasant  season  of  the  year  is  the  re-gather- 
ing around  the  household  hearth  of  those  who  have  been  scattered  by  the 
summer — the  return  of  familiar  faces  to  the  haunts  that  know  them  aud  love 
them.  There  are  certain  people  that  belong  to  their  native  cities,  and  cannot 
be  displaced  without  creating  a  vacuum.  Their  absence,  though  involun- 
tary, is  resented.  Such  a  Croesus  is  a  pillar  of  the  Exchange — what  right  has 
one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Exchange  to  walk  ofE  to  Saratoga,  or  to  submerge  its 
base  or  capital  at  Newport?  The  human  pillar  may  think  it  capital,  while 
we  think  it  base.  However,  we  will  not  quarrel  over  the  vagaries  of  our 
fellow-citizens,  since  we  have  them  once  more  within  the  charmed  circle  of 

the  city  limits Beranger,  though  he  suug  the  praises  of  Bacchus,  was 

himself  a  perfect  anchorite  in  sobriety.  Dining  one  day  at  James  Lafitte's,  a 
lady,  who  sat  next  to  him,  expressed  her  surprise  at  his  abstemiousness. 
"  What,  Monsieur  Beranger! — do  you,  who  sing  the  pleasures  of  the  cup  so 
well,  drink  only  water?1' — "  Que  voulez~vous,madame?"  replied  the  poet. 

"  My  muse  drinks  all  the  wine." The  Glypothek — the  splendid  marble 

palace  of  art  erected  by  King  Louis,  of  Bavaria,  in  Munich — took  fire  in  the 
roof,  lately ;  but  the  conflagration  was  happily  extinguished  with  trifling 
damage,  though  some  of  the  frescoes  were  a  little  injured  by  water.  The 
Glypothek  contains  one  of  the  most  precious  collections  of  antiquities  in 
Europe Mormon  missionaries  are  hard  at  work  in  Sweden,  but  not  eve- 
rywhere successfully.  In  fact,  in  a  little  Swedish  town,  lately,  there  was  a 
regular  fight  between  the  people  and  a  knot  of  Mormon  preachers  and  prose- 
lytes, in  which  fire-arms  were  used,  and  the  saints  beaten Lord  Brougham 

has  rather  stirred  up  the  ire  of  the  French  by  a  recent  eulogy  on  Lord  Rag- 
lan, in  the  course  of  which  he  remarked,  "  The  national  glory  acquired  in 
the  Crimean  war  is  principally  due  to  the  prudence  aud  firmness  of  Lord 
Raglan.  Marshal  St.  Arnaud  had  hesitated  to  effect  the  landing  in  the  Cri- 
mea, but  he  deferred  to  the  judgment  of  Lord  Raglan;  and  if  the  wishes  of 
the  latter  had  been  carried  out,  the  English  army  would  have  been  in  Sebas- 
topol  forty-eight  hours  after  the  victory  of  the  Alma.  However  that  may  be, 
it  is  to  the  prudence,  firmness  and  perseverance  of  Lord  Raglan,  that  the  glo- 
rious triumph  of  Sebastopol  is  due." The  Marquis  de  Bievre  had  a  pas- 
sion for  punning,  to  which  he  added  a  maoia  for  playing  cup  aud  ball.  One 
of  his  friends,  entrusted  with  an  important  mission  to  the  Pope,  was  about 
starting  for  Rome,  and  M.  de  Bievre  insisted  on  accompanying  him.  Lt  But," 
said  his  friend,  ':  how  can  I  take  you?  My  duties  are  very  serious,  and  with 
your  passion  for  punning  aud  cup  and  ball,  you  might  compromise  my  char- 
acter.''— ■' No,"  replied  de  Bievre,  "I  give  you  my  word,  that  during  the 
whole  journey,  I  wont  make  a  pun,  or  touch  a  cup  and  ball."  The  bargain 
was  concluded,  and  they  set  out  together.  On  reaching  Lyons,  they  were  in- 
vited to  dine  with  the  intendaut.  The  first  thing  M.  de  Bievre  perceived,  on 
entering  the  saloon,  was  a  cup  aud  ball  placed  upon  a  table.  He  could  re- 
strain himself  no  longer,  and,  forgetting  his  promise,  seized  the  cup  and  ball, 
and  executed  some  astonishing  feats,  which  delighted  all  the  spectators. 
"  Ah,  sir,"  said  one  of  them,  "  I  wish  I  could  imitate  your  dexterity.  I  wish 
I  had  your  address." — "My  address.'-'  retorted  the  punster — '"Place  des  Ter- 
reaux,  Hotel  of  the  Three  Kings."    The  ambassador  left  the  incorrigible  at 

Lyons Mr.  E.  G.  P.  Wilkins,  of  New  York,  has  written  another  American 

comedy Mazzini,  the  Italian  patriot,  seems  to  have  lost  the  confidence  of 

some  of  the  best  friends  of  Italian  liberty.     Garibaldi  considers  him  as  either 

a  Utopian  or  madoiau,  and  Gavazzi  styles  his    course  infamous Half 

the  sayings  attributed  to  great  men  by  history  were  never  uttered  by 
them.  Cambronne  never  said,  on  the  field  of  Waterloo,  "  The  Guard  dies — it 
doe3  not  surrender!"  The  Abbe  Edgeworth  did  not  say  to  Louis  XVI..  on 
the  scaffold,  "Son  of  St.  Louis,  ascend  to  heaven!"  It  was  a  phrase  of 
Charles  His,  editor  of  "  Le  Republicaiu  Francais."  And  hero  is  a  mistake, 
but  a  fine  one,  respecting  Philippe  VI.,  of  France.  "  The  night,"  says  Cha- 
teaubriand, in  his  Analyse  raisonee  de  Vhistoire  de  France,  "  the  night,  rainy 
and  dark,  favored  the  retreat  of  Philippe  He  reached  the  Chateau  of  Broye ; 
its  gates  were  closed.  The  commandant  was  summoned.  The  latter  came 
upon  the  ramparts,  and  said.  "Who's  there?  who  calls  at  this  hour?'  The 
king  replied,  •  Open — it  is  the  fortune  of  France .'  A  finer  phrase  than  that  of 
Caesar,  in  the  l  Tempest'  (  Quid  times?  Ccesarem  vfihis — very  doubtful,  also). 
A  niagnaniinou3  confidence,  as  honorable  to  the  subject  as  the  king,  and 


which  paints  the  grandeur  of  both  In  the  monarchy  of  St.  Lnuls."  Froleflart 
had  writteu  simply,  "  Open,  open.  Castellan— it  is  the  unfortunate  king  of 
Franco."  Chateaubriand's  error  was  not  to  have  quoted  the  phrase  thus;  ho 
had  been  led  astray  by  bad  editions  of  tho  chronicler.  But,  when  Buchon 
pointed  out  to  him  Froissart's  true  text,  he  replied,  that  tho  phrase  as  he 
had  first  quoted  it  was  much  finer,  and  that  he  adhered  to  it.     lie  valued  a 

fine  expression  more  than  the  exact  truth The  British  Museum  is  soon 

to  be  enriched  by  a  new  collection  of  antiquities,  the  fruit  of  the  researches 
instituted  at  Budrun,  the  ancient  Halicarnassus,  by  Mr.  C.  Newton,  her 

majesty's  consul  at  Mityleue In  the  "  Wonderful  Adventures  of  Mrs. 

Seacole  in  Many  Lauds,"  lately  published  in  Loudon,  we  find  the  following 
anecdote  illustrative  of  the  careless  gayety  of  the  soldier: — "  While  Sebasto- 
pol was  still  blazing,  we  are  told  that  some  of  the  soldiers  in  the  interior  of 
the  city  were  daucing,  yelling  and  singing,  some  of  them  with  Russian 
women's  dresses  fastened  round  their  waists,  and  old  bonnets  stuck  upon 
their  heads.  One  of  them  had  a  silk  skirt  on,  and  torn  lace  upon  his  wrists, 
and  he  came  mincingly  up,  holding  the  parasol  above  his  head,  and  imitating 
the  walk  of  an  affected  lady,  to  the  vociferous  delight  of  his  comrades.  And 
all  this,  and  much  more,  in  this  fearful  charnel-city,  with  dead  and  suffering 
on  every  side.'' Punch  says : — li  Crinolines  appear  to  have  been  so  gene- 
rally adopted  by  ladies  with  a  view  of  acquiring  the  title,  hitherto  engrossed 

by  dandies  of  the  stronger  sex,  of  extensive  swells." If  brevity  is  tho 

soul  of  wit.  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  when,  in  answer  to  the  question,  how  soon 
he  could  start  for  India,  he  answered,  "To-morrow!"  uttered  one  of  the 
smartest  recorded  pieces  of  ready  wit Sir  T.  Browne  speaks  in  vivid  lan- 
guage of  the  power  of  the  pen.  "  Scholars  are  men  of  peace;  they  bear  no 
arms,  but  their  tongues  are  sharper  than  Actius's  razor — their  pens  carry 
further,  and  give  a  louder  report  than   thunder.    I  had  rather  stand  in  the 

shock  of  a  basilisk,  than  in  the  fury  of  a  merciless  pen." The  "  Boston 

Bee"  has  resumed  the  folio  form  of  publication From  a  parliamentary 

paper,  it  appears  that  the  amount  of  prize-money  realized  by  the  seizure  of 
Russian  ships  during  the  war  was  £72,000,  of  which  £41,000  was  distributed 

in  the  financial  year  1856-7,  leaving  upwards  of  £30,330  balance The 

first  newspaper  printed  in  the  United  States  was  issued  in  Boston,  Thursday, 

September  25,1690 The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  have  decided  to  have 

a  grand  agricultural  exhibition  at  the  fair  ground,  in  this  city,  in  October. 
Many  of  the  best  stock  breeders  in  the  State  have  promised  to  send  their  best 
animals  here.     Premiums,  varying  from  S2  to  S50,  wiU  be  given.     It  will  be 

the  first  State  exhibition  in  Massachusetts  for  many  years At  a  cooper's 

shop  in  Montpelier,  Vt.,  Mr.  John  Londergan  made  fifty-four  flour-barrels  in 
twelve  hours — beating  the  best  man  by  ten  barrels.  Mr.  L.  has  made  two 
barrels  in  fourteen  minutes.     He  is  undoubtedly  the  fastest  flour -barrel 

maker  in  America.     May  his  own  never  be  empty! Measures  are  being 

taken  to  establish  a  Mechanics'  Library  Association  in  Gloucester,  Mass.,  and 
one  eminent  citizen,  bred  to  a  mechanical  trade,  offered  to  give  ©1300  worth 

of  books  in  aid  of  the  project Signor  Blitz,  the  necromancer,  has  been 

very  successful  in  his  suburban  entertainments The  rise  of  real  estate 

in  Newport  has  been  the  commencement  of  large  fortunes  to  those  who  ere 
sagacious  enough  to  take  advantage  of  it.  Old  farmers,  by  holding  on  to 
their  estates,  have  become  suddenly  rich ;  and  one  gentleman,  a  tailor  of  New 
York,  who,  during  his  visits  to  Newport,  had  the  sense  to  invest  his  superflu- 
ous funds  in  the  purchase  of  cheap  lands  near  the  sea-coast,  is  said  to  have 
cleared  in  two  years   S200,000,  while  he  still  holds  a  large  and  valuable  tract 

not  yet  disposed  of,  says  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Post Mr.  Huncks 

{familiarly  known  as  Old  Huncks)  refuses  to  buy  his  wife  a  mantle,  on  the 
plea  that  it  must  necessarily  be  accompanied  by  so  much  trimming  and  up- 
braiding.    So  says  Punch Jones  and  Mi*.  Makeweight  were  discussing 

female  beauty,  the  other  evening,  when  the  latter  observed,  that  all  women 
celebrated  in  history  were  of  a  fair  complexion.  "  You  are  mistaken,"  replied 
Jones,  "  La  Pucelle  was  dark." — "Are  you  sure?"  asked  Makeweight.     "I 

think  she  was  a  blonde." — "  No,"  said  Jones,  "  she  was  Joan  D'Arc." It 

is  said  that  sundry  honors  are  to  be  paid  to  the  memory  of  Beranger.  His 
portrait  will  be  placed  in  tho  gallery  of  Versailles,  while  the  Rue  Veudome, 

where  he  expired,  will  be  transformed  into  Rue  Beranger A  schoolboy, 

going  into  the  village  without  leave,  one  of  his  masters  called  after  him, 
"  Where  are  you  going,  sir?" — "I  am  going  to  buy  a  ha'porth  of  nails." — 
"  What  do  you  want  a  ha'porth  of  nails  for?" — "  For  a  halfpenny,"  replied 

the  urchin The  specie  taken  out  from  England  by  the  last  nine  India 

mail  packets  amounts  to  the  enormous  sum  of  £6.924,060,  or  upwards  of  700 

tons  of  gold  and  silver "The  blackbird  whistles  for  his  dinner  jist  like 

mesilf,"  said  an  Irishman  to  his  companion.  "  How's  that,  Paddy,  my  dar- 
lint?" — "  Why,  you  spalpeen,  don't  you  see  that  when  he  whistles,  he's  call- 
ing for  his  wjoft." The  tradesmen  of  Berlin  have  resolved  on  contribut- 
ing an  octagon  apartment  to  the  palace  just  repaired  and  enlarged  for  Priuce 
Frederick  William  and  the  Princess  Royal  of  England.  They  propose  to  fur- 
nish it  as  a  specimen  of  what  Berlin  can  manufacture  in  every  article  of  com- 
fort, taste,  luxury  and  splendor Why  is  dancing  like  new  milk?  Be- 
cause it  makes  you  look  warm  (lukewarm),  and  because  it  strengthens  the 
calves Preachiug  has  been  stopped  in  Victoria  Park,  London,  on  Sun- 
days, by  the  board  of  works ;  but  a  band  plays  in  the  evening,  as  usual,  with- 
out interference! A  Wiltshire  dame,  the  mother  of  a  large  family,  was 

once  asked  the  number  of  her  children.  "  La,  me,"  she  replied,  rocking  her- 
self to  aud  fro,  "  I've  got  fourteen,  mostly  boys  and  girls." An  English 

magistrate  lately  committed  George  Frederick  Carpenter,  a  youth  of  eighteen, 
auxiliary  letter-carrier  at  Woolwich,  for  destroying  eighty  post-letters.  He 
pitched  them  into  a  pond,  to  save  himself  the  trouble  of  delivering  them,  and 
that  he  might  have  more  time  for  reading  books.  When  apprehended,  he 
was  employed  in  studying  the  "  Life  of  a  Convict."    The  letters  were  fished 

out  of  the  pond  by  a  cow-keeper It  is  said,  that  previous  to  the  year 

1850,  the  number  of  Americans  who  indulged  in  a  tour  to  Europe,  never  ex- 
ceeded 7500  in  any  one  year.     Now  the  number  of  those  who  cross  the  water 

for  an  airing,  annually,  has  swelled  to  35,000 The  following  notice  is 

placed  in  the  cloisters  of  Worcester  Cathedral : — "  This  public  notice  is  hereby 
given.  That  if  any  damage  is  done  to  the  walls,  either  by  writing,  or  other- 
wise defacing  them,  or  any  other  nuisance,  committed  in  the  cloisters,  they 
will  immediately  be  locked  up,  by  order  of  the  dean  and  chapter."    What  do 

you  think  of  English  cathedral  grammar? The  London  Times  says  that 

several  spikes,  fastened  in  India  rubber,  were  discovered  on  the  race-course  on 
the  day  the  Goodwood  cup  was  run.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to  trace  the 
scoundrel  who  caused  them  to  be  distributed.    It  is  supposed  that  they  were 

used  in  the  hopes  of  laming  "  Blink  Bonny." Nothing  is  more  favorable 

to  love  than  a  little  discord— as  the  frost  makes  the  grapes  tender  and  richer. 


AVOMAN. 

As  the  dove  will  clap  its  wings  to  its  side,  and  cover  and  con- 
ceal the  arrow  that  is  preying  on  its  vitals,  so  it  is  the  nature  of 
woman  to  hide  from  the  world  the  pangs  of  wounded  affection. 
With  her  the  desire  of  the  heart  has  failed.  The  great  charm  of 
existence  is  at  an  end.  She  neglects  all  the  cheerful  exercises  that 
gladden  the  spirits,  quicken  the  pulse,  and  send  the  tide  of  life  in 
healthful  currents  through  the  veins.  Her  rest  is  broken;  the 
sweet  refreshment  of  sleep  is  poisoned  by  melancholy  dreams; 
"  dry  sorrow  drinks  her  blood,"  until  her  feeble  frame  sinks  under 
the  last  external  assailant.  Look  lor  her  after  a  little  while,  and 
you  Hud  friendship  weeping  over  her  untimely  grave,  and  wonder- 
ing that  one  who  but  lately  glowed  with  all  the  radiance  of  health 
and  beauty,  should  now  be  brought  down  to  "darkness  and  the 
worm."  You  will  be  told  of  some  wintry  chill — some  slight  indis- 
position that  laid  her  low  ;  but  no  one  knows  the  mental  malady 
that  previously  sapped  her  strength,  and  made  her  so  easy  a  prey 
to  the  spoiler. —  Washington  living. 


IS  THE  MOON  INHABITED? 
No  bodies,  either  of  water  or  clouds,  can  be  seen  on  the  moon 
by  the  aid  of  the  most  powerful  telescope,  nor  is  the  apparent  direc- 
tion of  stars  close  to  its  edge  changed  by  refraction,  as  would  be 
the  case  if  an  atmosphere  enveloped  the  moon.  Hence  it  lias 
been  inferred  by  WhewclL,  the  reputed  author  of  a  late  work  en- 
titled "  The  Plurality  of  Worlds,"  that  the  moon  has  no  atmos- 
phere or  water,  nml  consequently,  no  inhabitants.  This  inference 
is  shown  to  be  inconclusive  by  a  recent  discovery  of  the  astrono- 
mer, Hansen,  whose  study  of  the  moon's  motion,  continued  for 
many  years,  has  established  the  fact  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  moon,  instead  of  being  like  that  of  the  earth,  at  the  centre  of 
figure,  is  beyond  that  centre,  and  further  from  the  side  next  to  the 
earth  than  it  is  from  the  other  side  by  seventy-four  miles.  Tho 
nearer  side  of  the  moon,  therefore,  is  a  vast,  expanded  protuber- 
ance, or  mountain,  seventy-four  miles  high ;  and-  any  fluid, 
whether  air  or  water,  would  flow  downwards  from  the  nearer  to 
the  farther  side  of  the  moon,  where,  for  aught  we  know,  intelligent 
living  beings  may  exist.  The  nearer  side  of  the  moon  cannot  bo 
inhabited,  at  least  by  beings  to  whose  existence  air  and  water  are 
essential,  as  in  the  case  with  all  terrestrial  animals.  The  late  cel- 
ebrated mathematician,  Gouss,  proposed,  as  a  means  of  settling 
the  question  whether  the  moon  is  inhabited,  that  a  huge  monu- 
ment should  be  erected  on  the  steppes  of  Siberia,  as  a  signal  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  moon,  in  the  hope  that  they  might  be  in- 
duced to  erect  a  similar  signal  to  apprise  us  of  their  existence. 
The  discovery  of  Hansen  shows  that  such  an  experiment  could  be 
attended  with  no  success,  inasmuch  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
moon,  if  there  are  any,  being  on  the  further  side,  could  never  see 
a  monument  on  the  earth.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  add, 
that  it  has  been  discovered,  within  a  few  years,  by  means  of  long- 
continued,  hourly  observations  with  the  barometer,  that  the  moon 
exerts  an  appreciable  influence  on  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere; 
and  also  by  means  of  long-continued  magnetic  observations,  that 
it  exerts  an  influence  on  the  declination  of  the  magnetic  needle  — '- 
Boston  Courier. 


COINAGE  OF  QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 

In  the  year  1559,  during  the  reign  of  the  virgin  queen,  the  ut- 
most excitement  prevailed  in  London,  on  account  of  a  rumor 
being  circulated  that  base  testoons  of  fourpence  half  penny  would 
no  longer  be  current  after  the  end  of  January,  1560.  Of  course, 
if  such  a  law  were  carried  into  effect,  it  would  be  a  dead  loss  to 
the  lower  classes.  The  excitement  reached  such  a  pitch,  that  it 
was  necessary,  in  order  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  people,  for  the 
queen  to  issue  a  proclamation,  which  she  did  accordingly,  declar- 
ing that  all  base  money  which  had  been  decried  of  late  by  the 
proclamation,  except  the  testoon  of  two-pence  farthing,  should 
continue  and  be  current  still,  as  rated  by  that  proilam.ition,  until 
it  could  be  brought  to  the  mint  at  London  to  be  exchanged  for 
new  sterling  money,  with  allowance  of  three-pence  in  the  pound 
to  the  bringer. 

She  further  ordained  that  the  pieces  of  two-pence  farthing  were 
intended  by  the  late  proclamation  to  he  current  only  until  the  last 
day  of  January,  but  the  time  was  now  extended  three  months 
from  that  date.  And  it  was  further  ordered,  that  no  person  should 
refuse  such  base  money.  In  order  to  be  impartial,  she  restored 
the  Irish  coins  to  their  proper  degree  of  purity.  Upon  which 
some  "  bard  of  the  times  "  composed  the  following : 

Let  bonne-fires  shine  in  every  place, 
Sing,  and  ring  the  bells  apace, 
And  pray  that  long  may  live  her  graco 
To  be  good  queen  of  Ireland. 

The  gold  and  silver,  which  was  so  base, 
That  no  man  could  endure  it  scarce, 
Is  now  new-coyned  with  her  own  face, 
And  made  go  current  in  Ireland. 

[New  York  Dispatch. 


FIRE-PROOF  FEATS  OF  THE  ANCIENTS. 

The  art  of  breathing  fire,  of  protecting  the  human  skin  from 
the  heat  of  melted  metals  or  red-hot  iron,  and  of  rendering  wooden 
buildings  proof  against  fire,  seems  to  have  been  practised  from 
the  earliest  ages.  Two  hundred  years  before  Christ,  Eunus  estab- 
lished himself  as  the  leader  of  the  insurgent  slaves,  by  breathing 
fire  and  smoke  from  his  mouth  ;  and  Barchochebas,  the  ringleader 
of  the  revolted  Jews,  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  claimed  to  be  the 
Messiah,  from  his  power  of  vomiting  flames  from  his  mouth.  The 
priestesses  of  Diana  Parasya,  in  Cappadocia,  as  Strabo  states, 
commanded  public  veneration  by  walking  over  burning  coals; 
and  according  to  Pliny,  the  Hirpi  family  enjoyed  the  hereditary 
property  of  being  incombustible,  which  they  exhibited  annually 
in  the  temple  of  Apollo  on  Mount  Soracte.  Pachymerus  tells  us 
that  he  has  seeu  several  accused  persons  prove  their  innocence  by 
handling  red-hot  iron;  and  in  1U65,  the  monks  produced,  as  a 
witness,  in  the  great  church  of  Angers,  an  old  man  who  under- 
went the  proof  of  boiling  water,  and  that,  too,  as  their  reverences 
state,  from  the  bottom  of  the  boikr,  where  they  hud  heattd  the  irater 
more  than  usual !  Sylla  could  not  set  fire  to  the  wooden  tower 
raised  on  the  Pirams  by  Archelaus ;  and  Caesar  could  not  burn 
the  Tower  of  Larch,  which  was,  doubtless,  made  fire-proof  by  a 
solution  of  alum.  The  use  of  certain  chemical  embrocations,  the 
substitution  of  the  fusible  metal  of  Darcet,  which  melts  at  a  low 
heat,  and  the  application  of  plasters  of  asbestos  to  the  feet,  or  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  alum  tu  the  skin,  were  among  the  arts  thus 
called  into  use. — North  British  Review. 


PAPER  CLOTH. 

This  well-known  fabric  is  prepared  by  an  ingenious  process, 
familiar  but  to  few  persons  not  practically  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture. A  suitable  quantity  of  canvass,  gause,  muslin,  calico, 
linen,  etc.,  is  wound  upon  a  roller,  which  is  introduced  between 
the  third  press  felt  of  a  fourdrinier  paper  machine;  and  between 
said  roller  and  the  endless  felt  a  trough  is  introduced,  containing 
a  solution  of  gum,  glue,  etc.,  with  a  roller  partially  immersed  in 
it.  Pulp  being  now  allowed  to  flow  upon  the  endless  wire-wheel 
of  the  machine,  paper  is  made  in  the  ordinary  way ;  and  when  the 
endless  sheet  of  paper  has  been  led  through  the  machine,  the  end 
of  the  cloth  is  brought  over  the  upper  part  of  the  roller  in  the 
trough,  and  moved  onwards  in  the  direction  the  paper  is  proceed- 
ing. The  motion  of  the  cloth  causes  the  roller  to  revolve,  and  the 
adhesive  material  carried  upon  its  suface  is  imparted  to  the  cloth, 
which  is  then  laid  upon  the  paper  as  it  passes  over  the  roller  im- 
mediately preceding  the  third  or  last  press  roller.  By  passing  be- 
tween these  rollers,  the  cloth  and  paper  are  firmly  united,  and, 
being  dried  by  the  steam-cylinders,  form  the  compound  fabric. 
A  paper  surface  may  be  applied,  if  desired,  to  the  other  side  of  the 
cloth,  by  repeating  the  operation. — Scientific  Ameiicau. 


BALLOU'S   PICTOIUAL   DRAWING-ROOM    COMPANION. 
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Baoli  Dow*.    Tbi  wl    not  a  Tillage  or  town  In  the  country  w  mall,  but 
Mint » club d  twelfi    in.    ..i    i    mlffhl  be oulty obtalood for '* BaUoa*!  Pie- 

i i    ftndthi  ■■'"■  bi  thu   pnwarod  foroachftttwo  noiXAMay»r,boiI<bM 

ti  grafti  <-»/"/ 1"  tli'*  pewon  trhonnd    the  name*  nod  money,    Any  pel  ona> 
hlHnkr  to  form  ft  club,  osa  nan    unple  copies  *"*?■•  t  free  "f  charge,  by  lending 

lip-  ii  llitr  I"  thai  Dflbot. 


SEUitorial  Jffldange. 

An  expros8  train  from  Portsmouth  i<<  Boston,  on  the   I      tern 
Railroad,  ran  tho  distance,  56  miles,  in  one  hour  and  thirty  min- 

ate*,  making  nine  stops. Counterfoil  gold  dollars  are  being 

circulated  In  Baltimore  in  large  numbers.  They  ore  made  of  tin, 
df  the  size  of  the  new  omissions,  and  galvanized,  and  are  easily 

bant  with  the  fingers. William  Henry  Kent,  a  son  of  Mrs. 

Kent  the  octrees,  shot  himself  in  Cincinnati  lately-  Love  is  sup- 
posed i"  have  been  at  tho  bottom  of  the  affair. A  well  con- 
structed tunnel  under  a  river  has  been  discovered  in  Pern — Mm 
work  of  tho  <>lil  Ince  Indians,  and  a  strong  proof  of  their  advance- 
ment in  the  arts  of  civilization. An  old  map  of  London  shows 

tlmt  u  walk  of  five  miles  would  then  complete  the  circuit  of  the 
metropolis.    The  circumference,  says  the  Builder,  is  now  nearly 

sixty  miles. Societies  do  extraordinary  things  sometimes  to 

increase  their  funds.  We  read  in  the  Lincolnshire  papers  that  tho 
Great  Limber  " Interment  Society"  lately  held  its  annual  soiree. 
Among  the  proofs  of  its  prosperity  it  was  mentioned  that  £70  had 

been  paid  for  deaths  during  the  year. The  different  railroad 

corporations  are  thinking  about  having  a  new  depot  in  Worcester, 
to   accommodate  tliu  passenger  business  of  all   the  roads  under 

one  roof. Tho  culture  of  tho  grope  is  advancing  in  Ohio  with 

groat  rapidity.  There  are  probably  three  thousand  acres  of  Ca- 
tawba  grave  vines,  and  in  a  good  season  they  will  yield  a  million 

of  gallons  of  wine. The  American  horses,  Pryor  and  Prioress, 

made  their  first  appearance  on  tho  English  turf,  in  the  race  for  the 
Goodwood  Cup,  and  were  beaten.  Fourteen  horses  ran,  and  the 
Americans  came  in  fifth  and  sixth.  .  The  first  favorite  and  two 
other  horses  fell,  so  that  the  race  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  cri- 
terion.  The  resignation  of  1st  Lieutenant  Orlando  B.  Wilcox, 

4th  artillery,  has  been  accepted  by  the  president  of  the  United 
States.  Lieutenant  Wilcox  was  recently  stationed  at  Port  Inde- 
pendence in  this  harbor. Not  a  symptom  of  disaffection  has 

as  yet  appeared  in  the  Madras  army,  which  manifested  most  per- 
fect loyalty,  and  repelled  indignantly  every  attempt  made  to  se- 
duce them  from  their  allegiance  by  emissaries  from  the  Bengal 
troops. The  income  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  year  end- 
ing on  the  30th  of  June  last  makes  a  grand  total  of  £72,067,821. 
The  total  of  the  expenditure  was  £71,756,710.  The  excess  of 
income  over  expenditure  was  therefore  £311,111. Pedes- 
trians to  the  White  Mountains,  August  5th,  passed  through  the 
great  snow  arch,  which  is  75  feet  long,  10  feet  high,  and  25  feet 

wide. The  Journal  du  Havre  intimates  that  it  has  been  officially 

decided  that  the  New  York  and  Trieste  bine  of  trans-atlantic 
steamers  is  to  be  granted  to  Havre,  with  a  subsidy  of  3,000,000 
francs;  the  Antilles  line  to  Nantes,  with  900,000  francs  subsidy, 
and  the  Brazil  line  to  Bordeaux  and  Marseilles,  with  5,000,000 

francs. An  Irish  boy  tumbled  into  a  well  at  Portland  lately, 

and  his  fond  mother,  after  getting  him  out,  administered  a  sound 
thrashing  to  make  the  blood  circulate  and  prevent  his  taking 

cold. A  young  man  in  Maine,  who  was  about  to  be  married, 

went  to  town  and  purchased  a  pair  of  white  silk  gloves  and  two 
gallons  of  New  England  rum,  to  celebrate  the  nuptial  ceremo- 
nies.  It  is  said  that  Bunker  Hill  Monument  may  be  seen  on 

a  clear  day  with  a  good  glass  from  the  top  of  Monadnock,  in  Jef- 
frey and  Fitzwilliam,  N.  H.,  about  eighty  miles  distant. 


Driving  across  Railroad  Tracks. — The  Court  of  Appeals 
in  New  York,  has  laid  it  down  as  a  law,  that  an  individual,  on 
approaching  a  railroad  track,  is  bound  to  look  if  a  train  is  ap- 
proaching. It  holds  that  railroads  are  among  the  best  improve- 
ments of  the  great  age  of  progress,  and  their  permanent  affairs 
are  not  to  be  postponed  to  the  concerns  of  individuals.  It  liolds 
that  no  one  has  a  right  to  cross  a  railroad  track  without  first 
taking  every  precaution  for  safety. 


Novelists.— A  late  English  critic  remarks:  "It  would  be 
rash  to  say  that  novelists  are  not  poets.  They  are,  at  all  events, 
artists  of  the  most  imaginative  kind,  and  their  creations  rise  like 
Aladdin  palaces  or  Nourmahal  visions,  peopled  with  shapes  and 
alive  with  sounds  unknown  in  the  denser  world." 


A  prize  Play. — Prom  a  number  of  well-written  dramas  sent 
in  to  compete  for  the  liberal  prize  offered  by  Mr  Joseph  Proctor, 
the  committee  have  selected  a  five  act  tragedy,  said  to  possess 
great  merit,  and  which,  we  presume,  Mr.  Proctor  will  produce 
during  his  present  starring  tour  at  the  West. 


Breeding  of  Salmon. — So  successful  has  the  artificial  breed- 
ing of  salmon  become  in  France  that,  whereas  a  few  years  ago  it 
was  difficult  to  procure  this  fish  in  Paris  for  less  than  3s.  or  4s.  per 
pound,  it  has  this  season  been  selling  as  low  as  6d.  per  pound. 


Spanish  Coins. — Baltimore  is  one  of  the  cities  in  the  Union 
where  Spanish  coins  are  recognized  as  a  circulating  medium. 
They  pass  current  in  Albany,  the  western  part  of  this  State,  and 
many  parts  of  New  Jersey. 


John  Leach. — This  noted  artist,  the  world-renowned  carica- 
turist of  the  London  Punch,  infinitely  the  superior  of  Gavarin,  is 
to  visit  this  country.  We  suppose  he  intends  to  show  up  Brother 
Jonathan  in  Punch. 


ffiSMaijsuie  Canjcrings. 

The  street  i  In  die  citj  of  '  !hicago  arc  to  be  raised  from  four  to 
.  h  feet. 

Since  1849,  the  average  annual  mortality  of  Boston  has  been 
abont  one  in  foi  tj  ol  'i-1  inh    ■■■   n 

Strii  o  to  i  noble.    Mediocrity 

tiblo,  and  I    *i imp  urdo 

It   i-   laid   that  branch   po  I  u  London  and   Paris 

plan,  are  about  to  be  established  m  11"  ton,  NOW   Jfork  and  Phila- 
delphia. 

Gnstavus  Brooke,  the  actor,  it  i  aid,  has  realized  eight  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling  in  Australia,  since  'putting  Dublin, bis  native 
city,  in  ■November. 

Mr.  Joseph  P.  Child-  of  Woonsocket,  R.  I  .  hoi  a  pear-tree  on 
his  grounds,  which  has  produced  two  crops  this  season.    Th« 
ond  crop  formed  while  the  first  was  about  one-third  grown. 

Dr.  Starkweather,  who  has  practised  medicine  in  Upton,  M 
for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  was  well-known   iii  thai   part  of 
Worcester  county,  died  recently!    Be  was  aboal  80  years  old. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Thomas  Winans,a  shipbuilder  in  Baltimore, 
has  made,  or  is  about  making .  a  contract  with  the  emperor  of  Rus- 
sia, For  die  building  of  a  number  ol  vessels  of  superior  character. 

The  New  York  ( 'ourier  says  that  groat  competition  is  going  on, 
in  buying  up  the  new  crop  of  Southern  wheat,  which  has  resulted 
in  prices  being  paid  higher  in  proportion  than  present  prii 

Hour. 

A  .joint  stock  cigar  manufacturing  company  has  been  organized 
al  Wcsrfield,  with  a  capital  of  8150,000,  ualf  of  which  was  imme- 
diately pledged ;  whereupon  the  price  of  cabbago  leaves  immedi- 
ately advanced. 

The  Louisville  Journal  announces  the  death  of  Stephen,  the 
celebrated  guide  of  the  Mammoth  Cave.  He  is  pleasantly  remem- 
bered by  many  thousands  of  persons  in  this  country,  and  in  all 
portions  of  the  civilized  world. 

Tho  Charleston  Courier  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  a  corn- 
stalk measuring  seventeen  feet,  which  was  broken  off  three  inches 
above  the  soil,  where  it  was  united  to  another  stalk.  It  was 
grown  in  a  garden  in  that  city. 

The  people  of  Trenton  arc  much  annoyed  by  the  flooding  of  the 
place  with  old  Spanish  coin,  which  tlie  business  men  have  contin- 
ued to  receive  at  its  former  value.  A  meeting  is  to  be  called  to 
take  some  action  on  the  subject. 

The  Episcopalians  of  Ohio  arc  making  strenuous  exertions  to 
raise  $40,000,  in  order  that  the  episcopate  of  the  diocese  may  be 
permanently  endowed,  and  the  necessity  obviated  for  taking  annual 
collections  to  pay  the  salary  of  the  bishop. 

Mr.  Guthrie,  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  has  one  field  of  850  acres  of 
hay,  enclosed  with  good  pine  board  and  cedar  post  fence.  He  is 
cutting  from  other  fields  at  least  1000  acres  besides,  and  expects 
to  cut  and  press  tins  year,  5000  tons  of  hay. 

At  New  Orleans,  lately,  M.  Ballais,  a  French  physician,  was 
killed  by  sunstroke.  Mr.  Huning  was  prostrated  by  the  heat 
while  attending  the  funeral  of  his  son,  and  died  in  the  cemetery; 
and  Major  Evans  was  another  victim  at  St.  Louis. 

The  United  States  were  offered  last  winter  a  site  for  a  fortifica- 
tion on  Long  Island,  for  5120,000.  The  sum  was  considered  too 
high,  and  the  laud  suffered  to  fall  into  the  bauds  of  speculators  for 
$130,000,  who  have  just  sold  it  to  the  government  for  8200,000. 

The  Seguine's  Point  Hospital,  at  the  lower  end  of  Staten  Island, 
New  York  harbor,  regarding  which  so  many  newspaper  para- 
graphs have  appeared,  and  winch  was  the  scene  of  several  battles 
between  the  oystermen  and  the  occupants,  is  to  be  discontinued. 

In  sinking  a  shaft  at  San  Andreas,  Cal.,  the  workmen  struck  a 
thick  bed  of  lava,  at  the  depth  of  eighty  feet,  with  large  particles 
of  charcoal  fused  through  the  mass.  The  lava  is  a  white,  friable 
substanec,  and  the  bed,  already  pierced  eighteen  feet,  is  not  yet 
passed. 

The  influence  of  Methodism  among  the  Germans  seems  to  be 
regularly  advancing.  The  Western  Christian  Advocate  says  that 
the  German  publication  department  is  in  quite  a  prosperous  con- 
dition. The  subscription  list  of  German  periodicals  is  constantly 
increasing. 

A  man  was  bathing  in  Chicago,  the  other  evening,  contrary  to 
law,  when  a  policeman  seized  his  clothes,  leaving  the  unfortunate 
victim  of  a  love  of  cleanliness  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  home 
without. them.  It  is  supposed  that  he  remained  there,  shivering 
and  blue,  till  darkness  favored  his  flight. 

Dr.  Lanszwccrt,  a  chemist  of  San  Francisco,  recently  subdued 
a  large  rattlesnake,  having  eight  rattles,  by  means  of  electricity. 
After  a  chemico-electrive  salutation,  he  took  the  reptile  from  a 
box,  held  him  in  his  hand,  and  showed  his  poisonous  fangs.  The 
doctor  allowed  the  snake  to  creep  up  his  arm  and  neck. 

"  The  works  left  behind  by  Be'ranger,"  says  the  Pays,  "  consist 
of  forty-three  songs,  deposited  by  him  some  years  ago  with  a  no- 
tary in  Paris.  When  residing  at  Passy,  the  poet  had  prepared 
some  notes  on  the  history  of  France,  and  also  his  memoirs,  but  he 
did  not  follow  up  the  work  winch  he  had  commenced.  Nothing 
was  found  among  his  papers  but  a  scries  of  notes  and  his  corre- 
spondence, which  is  considerable." 

The  controversy  about  the  tenure  of  deacons  still  continues  be- 
tween the  Independent  in  behalf  of  Dr.  Checver's  society,  on  one 
side,  and  the  Puritan  Recorder  and  most  of  the  Congregational 
papers  on  the  other.  The  Independent  says  that  the  Winter 
Street  Church,  in  Boston,  elects  its  deacons  for  a  limited  term, 
and  the  Mount  Vernon  Church  (Rev.  Dr.  Kirk's),  for  six  years, 
the  office  of  one  deacon  expiring  every  year.  In  Brookline  and 
other  places,  deacons  are  chosen  for  a  limited  term. 

An  improvement  in  the  propeller  is  noticed  by  one  of  onr  Lon- 
don exchanges.  The  propeller,  which  resembles  somewhat  a 
rocking  arm  or  blade,  is  placed  in  a  chamber  open  at  the  extremi- 
ties, one  on  each  side  of  the  vessel,  as  a  substitute  for  the  common 
paddle-wheel.  The  propeller  is  connected  by  a  rod  to  a  crank 
placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  main  shaft  of  the  engine,  and  thus 
receives  a  vibrating,  treading  motion,  the  mode  of  action  being 
similar  to  that  of  the  fish's  tail.  Excepting  the  crank  and  part  of 
the  connecting  rod,  the  propelling  operation  is  all  carried  on  under 
water. 

At  Fort  Dallas,  Florida,  mosquitoes  are  so  plentiful,  that  both 
officers  and  men  rave ;  the  guard  on  duty  pass  their  whole  time 
under  bars.  The  sentry  is  provided  with  a  mosquito  veil,  or  rather 
bag,  thrown  over  the  head,  and  kept  out  from  the  face  by  a  hoop; 
woolen  clothes,  boots  and  gauntleted  gloves  protect  the  limbs  and 
body  from  their  murderous  attacks.  Horses  and  cattle  are  actu- 
ally bled  to  death  in  a  single  night;  aud  woe  be  to  that  soldier  or 
seaman  who,  by  means  of  liquor,  loses  command  of  himself,  and 
falls  to  the  ground,  helpless  and  unprotected — these  insatiable 
vampires  will  fasten  their  fangs  upon  him,  aud  draw  from  his 
besotted  body  what  fevered  blood  remains. 


jForcign  Items. 


The  grain  crops  in  Italy  ore  magnificent. 
Letter*  from  France  hay  thai  the  harvest  Mirpajs&es  all  expecta- 
tion. 

the  harpist,  genius  are 

familiar  to  many  circles  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  expired  lately  at 
I) 
A  letter  from  !>■ 

for  the  affair  <.t  June  30,  had  been  sal  ut  liberty,  but  I 

.   . 

The  French  government  has  given  the  widow  of  Charles  afbrey, 
the  American  improperly  mot  by  a  guard  in  u  Paris  priM,iit 
>  10  as  indemnity. 

sir  John  Patten,  ■■  rol  Mr.  Bright  for  Manchester  in 

the  British  Hou  eof  Commons,  weighs  about  four  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds,  and  in  the  largest  member  of  that  body. 

The  ex-king  of  Oude  and  bis  minister  were  found  to  be  at  the 
bottom  of  the  in  conjunction  with  the  pensioned  king 

of  Delhi,  and,  it  Li  asserted,  other  Uahommedan  prim 

It  i*  reported  in  Paris  that  the  result  of  the  late  elections  proved 
so  unsatisfactory  to  the  emperor,  that  a  modification  of  the  universal 
suffrage  system  u  contemplated. 


jranoss  of  (Golti. 


Every  noble  work  i*  at  lir.it  impossible. — Carlyle. 

....  Predominant  opinions  ere  generally  the  opinions  of  the 
generation  that  is  vanishing — U  Israaii. 

....  Life  is  too  short  to  get  over  a  bad  manner;  besides,  man- 
ners arc  the  shadow-  of  virtue. — Sidney  Smith. 

....  It  is  the  work  of  a  true  man  to  lie  every  dav  subduing  hit* 
passions,  and  laying  judices. — Feneton. 

....  They  asked  Lucmun,  the  fabulist,  from  whom  did  you 
learn  manners  .'     He  answered,  from  the  unmannerly. — Sadi. 

....  Some  men  so  dislike  the  dost  lacked  up  by  the  generation 
they  belong  to,  that,  being  unable  to  pass,  they  lag  behind  it. — 
Hare. 

Every  evil  to  which  we  do  not  succumb,  is  a  benefactor. 

As  the  Sandwich  Islander  believes  that  the  strength  and  valor  of 
the  enemy  he  kills  passes  into  himself,  to  we  gain  the  strength  of 
the  temptation  we  resist.— •Emerson. 

If  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  in  the  formation  of  human 

character,  whether  we  mix  in  society  or  not,  this  earth  might  have 
been  so  divided  that  each  human  being  might  have  had  a  little 
planet  and  an  immortality  exclusively  bis  own. — AieoU. 

....  No  support,  when  we  are  right,  can  be  derived  from  those 
who  are  ready  to  yield  to  us  even  when  we  arc  wrong.  Those 
who  cover  our  sins  cannot  sustain  our  virtues.  Those  who  nur-u 
our  weakness  abdicate  the  power  of  ministering  to  our  strength. — 
J.  II.  Thorn. 


Jofccr's  Uuigct. 

"  This  is  a  grate  prospect,"  as  the  prisoner  said  in  peeping  out 
of  his  cell  window. 

The  man  who  was  "moved  to  tears,"  complains  of  the  damp- 
ness of  the  premises,  and  wishes  to  move  back  again. 

Compliments  are  the  coin  that  we  pay  man  to  his  face — sarcasm 
is  what  we  pay  him  out  with  behind  his  back. 

Why  is  a  woman  in  love  like  a  man  of  profound  knowledge  ? 
Kase  she  understands  the  h(e)arts  and  sigh-euces. 

Why  is  a  sword  that  is  too  brittle  like  an  ill-natured  and  pas- 
sionate man  ?     Because  it  is  snuppiJi  and  ill-tempered. 

The  question  was  once  raised  whether  "  women,  wine,  or  the 
king  were  the  strongest  \"  Decided,  without  a  division,  in  favor 
of  the  first  of  those  potent  forces  ! 

A  novel  suit  is  about  to  be  instituted  against  an  eminent  physi- 
cian up  town.  He  prescribed  the  use  of  ale  and  beer  for  a  patient 
who  is  now  going  to  sue  liim  for  mal(t)treatment. 

The  best  description  of  weakness  we  have  ever  heard,  is  con- 
tained in  the  wag's  query  to  his  wife  when  she  gave  him  some  thin 
chicken  broth,  if  she  would  not  try-  and  coax  that  chicken  just  to 
wade  through  that  soup  once  more  ! 

Digges,  the  celebrated  player,  having  become  bankrupt,  was 
summoned  to  a  meeting  of  his  creditors,  to  give  some  requisite 
information.  Finding  the  room  crowded  when  he  entered  he 
exclaimed — "  Fine  full  house,  gentlemen — boxes  all  taken  V 
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MADRAS   NATIVE   INFANTRY. 


EAST  INBIAN  SOLDIERS. 

The  interest  felt  in  the  formidable  mutiny  of  the  native  troops 
in  British  India,  which  has  now  assumed  almost  the  proportions 
of  a  revolution,  has  induced  us  to  continue  our  illustrations  of 
scenes  in  the  East.  On  this  page  will  be  found  in  the  first  place, 
an  authentic  sketch  of  some  of  the  Madras  infantry,  and  in  the 
second,  a  group  of  sepoys  cooking.  The  Madras  troops  are  very 
effective  men,  and  have,  up  to  the  late  advices,  shown  no  signs  of 
disaffection.  In  past  times  they  have  been  distinguished  by  fideli- 
ty to  their  colors,  and  the  names  of  many  a  hard-fought  field  are 
inscribed  on  their  regimental  banners.  In  the  Bengal  presidency, 
mutiny  has  more  than  once  showed  itself,  though  it  has  never  as- 
sumed the  formidable  proportions  of  the  present  outbreak,  being 
only  confined  to  individual  acts  of  insubordination.  But  whatever 
be  the  cause  of  the  late  revolt,  whether  it  originated  in  wounded 
religious  prejudice,  in  the  intrigues  of  the  political  enemies  of 


Great  Britain,  or  in  the  ambition  of  native  princes,  it  is  no  longer 
denied  that  its  suppression  must  cost  a  vast  expenditure  of  blood 
and  treasure  to  the  British  In  all  such  affairs  delays  are  dan- 
gerous, and  yet  delays  were  forced  upon  the  local  British  com- 
manders and  the  British  government.  It  was  thought  unwise  to 
place  too  great  reliance  even  upon  those  native  troops  which  had 
shown  no  signs  of  disaffection,  and  it  was  necessary  therefore  to 
send  for  reinforcements  from  the  mother  country.  It  would  have 
been  well,  it,  immediately  on  the  seizure  of  Delhi  by  the  rebels,  that 
city  could  have  been  attacked;  but  this  was  impossible  with  the 
force  at  the  disposal  of  the  British.  Delhi  is  a  walled  city,  and 
its  heavy  guns,  ammunition,  military  stores,  and  treasure,  gave  the 
insurgents  all  the  materials  of  war,  its  engines  and  its  sinews.  An 
immense  force  is  now  on  its  way  to  the  scene  of  action,  or  rather 
will  have  arrived  there  before  our  present  number  is  published. 
This  force  consists  of  a  number  of  full  regiments,  representing 


every  arm  of  the  service,  heavy  and  light  artillery,  dragoons  and 
hussars,  infantry  and  rifles.  The  East  Indian  army  will  be  divided 
into  six  flying  divisions,  with  a  general  at  the  head  of  each.  The 
British  government  have  shown  the  utmost  promptitude  in  col- 
lecting and  despatching  the  reinforcements  for  India,  not  having 
yet  forgotten  the  lessons  and  the  skill  learned  in  the  Crimean  war. 
All  the  members  of  the  East  India  Company's  civil  service  at 
present  on  leave  of  absence  have,  with  the  exception  of  the  sick, 
been  ordered  to  return  forthwith.  Up  to  a  late  date  the  insurgents 
had  obtained  ten  millions  of  dollars  by  plundering  the  treasures 
in  the  East,  and  among  other  unpleasant  tidings,  were  rumors  of 
a  disaffection  in  some  of  the  Madras  troops,  hitherto,  as  we  have 
remarked,  distinguished  for  their  loyalty.  The  insurrection  in 
India  happens  at  an  unfortunate  time  for  that  country,  for  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  former  conduct  of  the  British  in  India, 
certainly  under  their  rule  a  better  order  of  things  was  beginning. 


SEPOYS    COOKING. 
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IjIEUT.  MATTHEW  F.  MAURY. 

Tho  accompanying  portrait  was  drawn  expressly  for  us  by  Mr. 
Hill,  from  an  admirable  photograph  kindly  furnished  us  by  the 
proprietors  of  Whitohurst's  daguerroan  gallery,  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  is  by  far  the  best  likcnoas  we  have  yet  seen  of  the  distinguished 
original,  a  gentleman  whoso  practical  scientific  labors,  particularly 
in  connection  with  navigation,  have  given  him  a  world-wide  fame. 
Matthew  F.  Maury,  a  son  of  Richard  Maury,  was  born  in  Spott- 
sylvania  county,  Va.,  January  14,  1804.  "When  he  was  but  three 
or  four  years  of  age,  his  family  removed  to  Tennessee,  and  their 
position  in  a  newly  settled  country  deprived  them  of  the  advan- 
tages of  a  good  early  education,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  subject 
of  our  sketch,  was  supplied  by  diligence  and  self-culture,  prompted 
by  native  genius.  Young  Maury  was  fortunate  in  finding  a  friend 
in  Bishop  Otey,  who  early  recognized  his  talent  and  aided  him  in 
its  development.  In  1824,  young  Maury  obtained  a  midship- 
man's warrant,  and  was  ordered  on  board  the  Brandywine,  which 
had  the  honor  of  conveying  the  illustrious  Lafayette,  after  his  na- 
tional ovation,  back  to  France.  Returning  in  the  same  vessel  to 
the  United  States,  Mr.  Maury  was  again  attached  to  the  ship  in 
1826,  and  sailed  for  the  Pacific,  where  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Vincennes,  and  in  that  vessel  made 
the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe, 
and  returned  to  his  native  land,  af- 
ter an  absence  of  about  four  years. 
After  passing  his  examination,  he 
sailed  on  his  next  voyage  to  the 
Pacific  as  master  of  the  Falmouth, 
and  was  afterwards  transferred  as 
lioutenant  to  the  Potomac.  Feeling 
conscious  that  he  was  deficient  in 
mathematics,  which  form  the  basis 
of  distinction  in  his  profession,  he 
rosolved  to  bring  himself  to  his 
own  standard  of  excellence  by  a 
severe  course  of  study,  and  in  order 
at  the  same  time  to  cultivate  fami- 
liarity with  modern  languages,  he 
employed  Spanish  mathematical 
works  in  his  investigations.  Suf- 
fering from  the  inconvenience  of 
having  to  consult  a  large  number 
of  books,  he  resolved  to  smooth  the 

fiathway  for  others,  and  according- 
y,  notwithstanding  the  interrup- 
tions and  annoyances  of  life  on 
ship-board,  began,  when  at  sea,  a 
work  on  navigation,  which  was 
published  in  the  year  1835,  and 
met  with  a  very  extensive  sale. 
In  the  same  year  he  received  a  re- 
cognition of  his  talents  and  ac- 
quirements on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment by  being  appointed  as- 
tronomer to  the  South  Sea  Explor- 
ing Expedition,  a  position  which 
he  declined  accepting,  however,  on 
learning  of  the  withdrawal  of  Com- 
modore Jones  from  the  chief  com- 
mand. In  1839,  an  article  from 
his  pen  in  the  Southern  Literary 
Magazine,  entitled  "A  Scheme  for 
re-building  Southern  Commerce," 
embracing  observations  on  the  Gult 
Stream  and  great  circle  sailing,  at- 
tracted much  attention  from  scien- 
tific men  and  political  economists. 
The  views  on  navigation  there  ex- 
pressed were  afterward  more  fully 
elaborated  and  described.  In  the 
same  year,  while  travelling  through 
Ohio,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
overturned  in  a  stage-coach,  break- 
ing a  leg,  dislocating  a  bone,  and 
receiving  other  severe  injuries, 
which  subjected  him  to  several 
months'  confinement  in  a  wayside 
inn,  and  resulted  in  a  permanent 
lameness  and  a  disability  to  per- 
form the  active  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession. To  beguile  the  tedium  of 
a  long  confinement,  he  wrote,  at 
the  place  where  the  accident  oc- 
curred, a  series  of  articles  on  cer- 
tain abuses  in  the  navy,  published 
in  the  Southern  Literary  Magazine, 
bis  medium  of  communication  with 
the    public,    under    tho     title    of 


"  Scraps  from  the  Lucky  Bag,  by  Harry  Bluff."  Lieut.  Maury 
was  now  placed  in  charge  of  the  collection  of  charts  and  instru- 
ments belonging  to  the  government,  which  became  the  nucleus  of 
the  Hydrographical  Bureau  and  National  Observatory,  of  both 
which  institutions  he  is  the  head.  His  labors  in  organizing  the 
observatory  and  placing  it  on  a  footing  worthy  of  the  scientific 
reputation  of  the  country,  and  his  investigations  with  regard  to 
the  winds  and  currents  of  the  sea,  have  been  appreciated  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  He  has  ('one  for  the  ocoan  what  Malte-Brun 
did  for  the  earth ;  his  "geography  of  the  sea"  is  as  complete,  con- 
sidering his  material  and  means,  as  the  distinguished  foreigner's 
work  is  of  the  land.  In  1842,  Lieut.  Maury  proposed  the  plan  for 
a  system  of  uniform  observations  of  winds  and  currents,  which 
form  the  basis  of  his  celebrated  wind  and  current  charts,  and  sail- 
ing directions,  by  which  ocean  voyages  have  been  made  so  much 
shorter  and  safer.  His  deductions  are  derived  from  the  collation 
of  thousands  of  log-hooks,  and  each  year  adds  to  his  stores  of 
knowledge,  which  are  immediately  rendered  available  to  all  who 
go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships.  "  In  1353  he  attended  a  convention 
of  maritime  nations  at  Brussels,  to  carry  out  bis  suggestions  for  a 
conference  to  determine  upon  a  uniform  system  of  observations  at 
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sea.  Plans  were  adopted  by  which  ships,  under  all  the  great  flogs 
of  Christendom,  are  engaged  in  adding  to  the  resources  of  science, 
mapping  out  roads  on  the  ocean  with  the  precision  of  engineers 
on  terra  firm  a,  and  striving  to  obtain  with  equal  exactness  the 
laws  of  the  clouds  above  and  the  depths  below."  In  1855  he  pub- 
lished his  "  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea,"  in  which  be  describes 
his  theories  and  their  proofs,  and  the  results  of  his  investigations, 
in  a  manner  so  charming  as  to  interest  and  fascinate  the  mere 
lover  of  polite  literature.  We  shall  close  this  brief  notice  with  an 
extract  from  this  admirable  work.  "  In  considering,"  he  writes, 
"the  general  laws  which  govern  the  physical  agents  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  regulate  them  in  the  due  performance  of  their  offices,  I 
have  felt  myself  constrained  to  set  out  with  the  assumption  that,  if 
the  atmosphere  bad  had  a  greater  or  less  capacity  for  moisture,  or  if 
the  proportion  of  land  and  water  had  been  different — if  the  earth,  air 
and  water  had  been  in  exact  counterpoise — the  whole  arrangement 
of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom  would  h:ive  varied  from 
their  present  state.  But  God  chose  to  make  these  kingdoms  what 
they  are  ;  for  this  purpose,  it  was  necessary,  in  his  judgment,  to 
establish  the  proportions  between  laud  and  water,  and  the  desert, 
just  as  they  are,  and  to  make  the  capacity  of  the  air  to  circulate 

heat  and  moisture,  just  what  it  is, 

and  to  have  it  do  all  its  work  in 
obedience  to  law  and  subservience 
to  order.  If  it  were  not  so,  why  was 
power  given  the  wind  to  lift  up  and 
transport  moisture,  or  the  property 
given  to  the  sea,  by  which  its  wa- 
ters first  become  vapor,  and  then 
fruitful  showers  or  gentle  dews? 
If  the  proportions  and  properties 
of  land,  sea  and  air  were  not  ad- 
justed according  to  the  reciprocal 
capacities  of  all  to  perform  the 
functions  required  by  each,  why 
should  we  be  told  that  He  '  meas- 
ured the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his 
hand,  and  comprehended  the  dust 
in  a  measure,  and  weighed  the 
mountains  in  scales,  and  the  hills  in 
a  balance  !'  Why  did  he  span  the 
heavens,  but  that  he  might  mete 
out  the  atmosphere  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  all  the  rest,  and  impart 
to  it  those  properties  and  powers 
which  it  was  necessary  for  it  to 
have,  in  order  that  it  might  per- 
form all  those  offices  and  duties  for 
which  he  designed  it  ?  Harmonious 
in  their  action,  the  air  and  sea  arc 
obedient  to  law  and  subject  to  or- 
der in  all  their  movements ;  when 
we  consult  them  in  their  offices, 
they  teach  us  lessons  concerning 
the  wonders  of  the  deep,  the  mys- 
teries of  the  sky,  the  greatness,  wis- 
dom and  goodness  of  the  Creator. 
The  investigations  into  the  broad- 
opening  circle  of  phenomena  con- 
nected with  the  winds  of  heaven  and 
the  waves  of  the  sea,  are  second  to 
none  for  the  good  which  they  do 
and  the  lessons  which  they  teach. 
The  astronomer  is  said  to  see  the 
hand  of  God  in  the  sky ;  but  docs 
not  the  right-minded  mariner,  who 
looks  aloft  and  ponders  these 
things,  hear  his  voice  in  even- 
wave  that  '  claps  its  hands,'  and 
feel  his  presence  in  every  wind 
that  blows  V  Lieut.  Maun*  is,  as 
may  be  imagined  from  the  multi- 
plicity and  character  of  his  la- 
bors, "a  most  industrious  and  severe 
student.  He  is  not  one  of  those 
men  to  whom  the  path  of  learning 
and  fame  has  been  made  easy;  on 
the  contrary,  all  Ids  achievements 
have  been  accomplished  in  the  teeth 
of  formidable  difficulties.  We  have 
seen  how  his  first  effort,  the  treatise 
on  "navigation,  was  commenced  in 
the  steerage  of  a  ship  -of- war,  and 
so  throughout  his  life  he  has  had 
to  struggle  and  contend  with  vari- 
ous discouraging  obstacles,  all  of 
which  be  has  gallantly  surmounted 
by  his  indpmitablc  perseverance. 
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CONTINUED. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


THE     AMBUSCADE. 

The  morning  was  fresh  and  charming.  The  rising  sun  whitened 
the  tops  of  the  distant  mountains,  and  shed  a  halo  of  glory  on  tho 
luxurious  vegetation  around.  As  tho  adventurers,  with  tho  aid  of 
Admiral  Blake,  had  retaken  Turtle  Island,  there  only  remained  at 
the  Port  dc  la  Paix  a  small  number  of  filibusters  and  buccaneers. 
Fires  lighted  here  and  there  indicated  their  place  of  residence, 
hidden  for  the  most  part  in  the  midst  of  tamarind  trees. 

When  Margaret  found  herself  in  this  place,  so  well  known  to 
her,  and  saw  the  Spanish  boat  depart,  she  almost  fancied  it  was 
all  a  dream.  She  breathed  in  the  perfume  of  the  trees  and  flowers, 
and  walked  about,  asking  herself  if  it  was  possible  she  had  taken 
the  frightful  oath,  the  remembrance  of  which  tortured  her  so  much. 
A  thousand  insane  projects  took  possession  of  her  mind.  She 
woufd  confess  aLl  to  the  Brothers  of  the  Coast ;  guide  them  against 
the  Spaniards,  and  return  triumphantly  to  her  beloved  Dona  Car- 
men. But  alas  !  it  was  a  project  which  could  not  he  realized ;  on 
the  slightest  suspicion,  Don  Esteban  would  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce sentence  of  death  against  the  unfortunate  girl.  Margaret 
wrung  her  hands  in  rage  and  terror.  But  time  passed.  She 
remained  motionless,  watching  the  fires  of  the  adventurers,  and 
listening  to  the  songs  of  the  recruits. 

"And  to  think,"  murmured  she,  "that  if  I  obey  this  Spaniard, 
to-morrow  these  habitations  will  be  deserted, — to-morrow  no  more 
fires,  no  more  songs,  but  the  silence  of  death  !" 

She  slowly  walked  on,  and  perceived  a  troop  of  adventurers 
who  had  just  quitted  their  hammocks,  and  were  taking  a  morning 
dram  of  Geneva.  She  trembled  when  she  recognized  them,  and 
whether  it  was  owing  to  the  doubtful  light  of  daybreak,  or  whether 
it  was  her  imagination,  it  appeared  to  her  as  if  she  were  separated 
from  them  by  a  sort  of  transparent  veil.  Her  feet  remained  rooted 
to  the  ground ;  her  voice  was  extinct  in  her  throat,  and  she  even 
hid  her  forehead  between  her  icy  hands,  thinking  that  the  joyous 
band  could  not  fail  to  read  her  treason  in  her  face. 

At  that  moment  Pitrians  perceived  her,  and  cried  out : 
"  Hurrah,  here's  Margaret  1     Come,  mother,  there  is  always  a 
place  at  the  fireside  for  you." 

"  And  at  the  table,"  said  Jean  David,  laughing. 
Her  Ladyship  did  not  move ;  she  felt  inclined  to  cry,  but  re- 
strained her  tears. 

"  She  is  as  gay  as   night,"   resumed   Pitrians.     "  Where  the 
deuce  does  she  come  from  with  a  face  like  that?" 
Margaret  trembled,  and  replied  in  a  hoarse  voice  : 
"  Where  do  I  come  from — where  do  I  come  from  !     Can  they 
have  guessed  already?" 

"  One  would  say  from  seeing  a  ghost,"  cried  Pitrians. 
"  She  is  in  one  of  her  black  humors ;  let  her  alone,"  said  the 
Leopard,  abruptly. 

"  Come,  my  lady,  take  a  drop  of  Geneva,"  continued  Pitrians; 
"it  will  warm  your  heart." 

And  advancing  by  her  side,  he  touched  her  lips  with  his  goblet. 
But  she  looked  at  him  with  an  expression  so  grave  and  so  sad, 
that  he  fell  back  in  surprise,  saying : 

"How,  mother,  are  you  really  in  grief?" 

"Have  you  any  complaint  to  make  against  any  of  our  people, 
Margaret?"  asked  tho  Leopard. 

"  I  complain  only  to  Heaven,"  replied  she,  bitterly.  "  I  am 
sad,  because  a  presentiment  has  warned  me  that  many  of  your 
brothers  will  soon  perish." 

These  words  escaped  her  in  spite  of  herself,  as  if  they  were 
forced  from  her  by  some  unknown  power.  The  adventurers  lis- 
tened to  her  in  profound  silence. 

"  No  more  of  these  prophecies,  Margaret ;  they  enervate  the 
soul.  Let  us  rather  wish  for  a  good  prize.  For  6ome  time  past 
the  enemy  have  been  on  the  gut  vive,  and  wo  cannot  even  find  a 
hatto  or  a  galleon  to  surprise." 

"  Two  days  will  not  pass  away  without  much  blood  being  spilt, 
Leopard,"  said  she,  still  motionless. 
"  Speak  more  clearly,  Margaret." 

"  I  have  learned  good  news  on.  my  journey  hero,"  added  the 
unfortunate  woman,  turning  pale. 
"  Good  news  V 

There  was  but  one  cry,  and  all  tho  adventurers  aroso  and  sur- 
rounded Her  Ladyship.  Before  proceeding  further,  she  cast  a 
bewildered  look  on  them.  A  6udden  thought  had  made  her  heart 
fail  her.  She  all  at  once  romembered  Joaquin  Montbars,  that 
brave  young  man,  so  devoted,  so  generous,  towards  whom  she 
felt  herself  drawn  by  an  inexplicable  sympathy.  She  saw  him  in 
her  imagination,  pale,  bleeding,  dying  for  her,  and  without  know- 
ing why,  she  felt  her  heart  tremble,  and  casting  the  plaintive  image 
of  Dona  Carmen  from  her  mind,  she  said  to  herself,  "Never, 
never,  if  Joaquin  must  be  delivered  with  the  others  !" 

But  the  young  recruit  had  not  yet  returned  to  the  Port  de  la 
Paix.  They  expected  him  as  well  as  Michel  le  Basque.  Marga- 
ret breathed  again,  and  continued  : 


"Yes,  my  children,  yesterday  evening  a  galleon  doubled  Cape 
Gracia  a  Dios,  and  now  it  is  timidly  proceeding  along  the  coast, 
in  order  to  return  to  San  Fernando,  on  account  of  its  rich  freight." 

"A  galleon!  You  are  not  mistaken — a  galloon  you  say?" 
exclaimed  Pitrians. 

"  That  is  to  say,"  replied  Margaret,  hesitatingly,  "that  in  order 
the  better  to  escape  you,  they  have  freighted  one  of  their  pirogues 
with  their  ingots." 

"  A  pirogue !  then  we  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  attack 
them,"  observed  Pitrians,  with  an  air  of  regret. 

#  Those  words  inspired  Her  Ladyship  with  some  doubt  as  to  the 
success  of  her  enterprise ;  and  thinking  of  Dona  Carmen,  she 
observed  coldly,  but  in  an  ironical  tone ; 

"Not  numerous  enough,  Pitrians  I  It  is  the  first  time  I  have 
hoard  you  speak  thus.  But  re-assure  yourself,  this  pirogue  is  not 
so  terrible  after  all ;  it  has  suffered  from  a  terrible  tempest  which 
obliged  it  to  return  into  port;  tho  scurvy  has  diminished  its  force 
two-thirds ;  they  have  lost  their  sails,  and  can  only  proceed  by 
means  of  oars.  They  threw  overboard  their  cannon  balls  in  order 
to  save  their  bars  of  silver,  and  unless  they  load  their  cannons 
with  ingots,  they  cannot  defend  themselves.  Do  you  think  you 
are  numerous  enough  now?"  And  she  was  silent,  having  com- 
pletely exhausted  her  breath. 

"We  will  board  her!"  cried  all  the  Brothers  of  the  Coast, 
exultingly. 

"  You  are  cold,  good  mother,"  said  the  Leopard,  affectionately, 
pressing  Margaret's  icy  hands  in  his. 

"Never  mind,"  said  Pitrians ;  "we  will  take  this  pirogue,  and 
you  shall  have  your  share  of  the  prize,  Margaret." 

"  My  share  !"  repeated  she,  in  a  broken  voice, — "  my  share !" 

These  words  appeared  to  strike  her  like  a  clap  of  thunder.  Her 
share  I  In  truth,  she  would  purchase  it  dearly.  Her  treason  was 
more  plainly  set  before  her.  These  adventurers,  ferocious  though 
they  were,  had  every  confidence  in  her.  They  credulously  regard- 
ed her  as  their  guardian  angel — as  their  mother.  And  it  was  that 
confidence  which  was  about  to  destroy  them,  and  to  cause  them  to 
full  into  an  infamous  ambuscade.  She  again  repeated,  with  a 
forced  smile,  "  0,  I  shall  have  my  share  !"  Then  she  remained 
silent  and  motionless. 

The  Brothers  of  the  Coast  separated,  in  order  to  prepare  for 
their  expedition.  An  hour  afterwards,  they  embarked  in  four 
crazy  boats,  the  only  ones  M.  du  Rossey  had  left  at  the  Port  de  la 
Paix.  Forty  adventurers  formed  the  whole  number  of  their  party ; 
but  they  were  the  elite  of  the  association — the  Leopard's  and 
Pitrians's  troops. 

Three  of  the  boats  separated  when  on  the  sea,  as  if  they  were 
fishing-boats,  in  order  to  form  a  large  circle  round  the  pirogue, 
that  they  might  surprise  it  on  all  sides  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
could  not  escape.  The  fourth,  commanded  by  Pitrians,  was  to 
rejoin  the  others  at  a  later  period.  The  Leopard  ordered  his  com- 
panions to  lie  on  their  faces  at  the  bottom  of  the  boats,  for  their 
success  depended  on  the  rapidity  and  audacity  of  their  attack. 

The  pirogue,  after  having  been  recruited  by  fifty  lanceros  at 
Cape  Gracia  a  Dios,  had  sailed  all  night.  Therefore,  after  two 
hours  had  elapsed,  the  Leopard,  by  the  aid  of  his  telescope,  dis- 
covered the  vessel  they  were  seeking.  He  examined  it  attentively. 
Margaret  stood  by  his  side,  watching  his  features  with  agony.  At 
last  he  turned  to  her,  and  said,  with  a  satisfied  air : 

"You  have  not  been  deceived,  mother.  The  pirogue  has  lost 
its  sails,  and  drags  along  like  a  wounded  hound.  The  deck  is 
deserted;  it  is  a  floating  hospital.  We  shall  have  an  easy  job. 
We  will  purchase  you  a  fine  gold  cross,  Margaret." 

Her  Ladyship's  heart  was  ready  to  break.  Remorse  almost 
brought  a  confession  to  her  lips,  but  she  thought  there  was  plenty 
of  time  yet.  She  could  with  a  word  save  these  men,  whose  blood 
was  about  to  flow  as  a  horrible  ransom  for  a  single  life.  But  dur- 
ing these  reflections,  the  Leopard  examined  tho  pirogue  again, 
and  suddenly  cried  : 

"If  I  am  not  deceived,  Margaret,  I  perceive  a  woman  on  the 
deck.  Are  we  about  to  engage  with  Amazons  ?  What  tho  deuce 
can  those  fools  be  thinking  about,  that  they  fancy  themselves  so 
free  from  danger  that  they  turn  their  decks  into  a  promenade  for 
ladies  ?" 

"  A  woman !"  exclaimed  Her  Ladyship,  in  a  hollow  voice,  join- 
ing her  hands  together. 

"  You  did  not  speak  of  this  addition  to  their  number,"  said  the 
Leopard,  smiling. 

"  He  smiles,  tho  wretched  man  I"  thought  she,  looking  at  him 
as  if  bereft  of  her  senses.  "  He  can  smile."  She  exclaimed, 
aloud  :  "  0,  I  forgot— yes — it  is — I  think  the  captain's  daughter — 
Don  Esteban !" 

"What  nonsense  !     Don  Esteban  is  a  young  man." 
"A  young  man  !     Excuse  me,  Leopard,"  replied  she,  compre- 
hending that  she  would  betray  herself.     "  You  know  my  memory 
wanders  sometimes.     The  captain's  daughter !     How  foolish  !     It 
is  his  sister,  who  is  about  returning  to  Cadiz." 

"  It  is  singular,"  interrupted  the  Leopard.     "  She  has  two  sail- 
ors for  her  companions,  who  do  not  lose  sight  of  her." 
"  Two  sailors  I"  repeated  Margaret. 

"  Funny  servants — arc-  they  not,  mother?  They  appear  moro 
like  turnkeys  watching  over  a  prisoner." 

Her  Ladyship  trembled.  From  that  moment  the  filibusters' 
fate  was  decided.  She  took  the  telescope  into  her  hand,  and  ex- 
amined Dona  Carmen  through  it.  She  recalled  to  her  mind  her 
infancy,  when  she  nursed  her  on  her  knees,  and  held  in  her  hand 
the  two  little  feet  of  the  beautiful  child.  She  remembered  that 
when  the  poor  dear  girl  could  not  sleep  during  nights  of  suffering, 
as  soon  as  she  saw  her  good  Adelaide  smile,  she  would  close  her 
eyes  and  fall  into  a  sweet  slumber.  From  that  moment  she  re- 
mained mute  and  inflexible.     The  voice  of  remorse  was  stilled  in 


her  heart.     She  no  longer  made  the  slightest  efforts  to  stay  tho 
course  of  events. 

The  Leopard  told  her  that  he  had  decided  to  board  the  pirogue, 
and  that  lie  would  land  her,  that  she  might  not  incur  useless  dan- 
ger. Margaret  pressed  his  hand  silently,  and  allowed  herself  to 
be  transferred  to  the  mangle-wood  which  skirted  the  shore.  When 
she  was  left  alone,  she  kneeled  down,  and  prayed  fervently,  inter- 
rupting herself  every  now  and  then  with  convulsive  sobs  and 
bewildered  looks,  which  she  cast  from  time  to  time  on  the  sea. 

In  the  meantime,  tho  Leopard's  boat  advanced  in  the  direction 
of  the  piroguo.  The  latter  appeared  to  take  no  heed  of  its  near 
approach.  It  appeared  to  be  dismasted,  for  the  Spaniards  had 
lowered  their  two  masts  in  such  a  manner  that  they  could  not  be 
perceived  by  the  fillibusters.  There  appeared  to  be  no  watch  kept. 
"Tho  lazy  canaille  1"  cried  tho  Leopard;  "  they  all  appear  to 
be  asleep." 

"  See,"  said  his  recruit  Vent-on-Panno,  "  the  fools  have  actually 
left  the  ladder  for  us." 

"  This  quietude  is  not  natural,  my  lad,"  said  tho  Leopard.  And 
his  countenance  became  sombre. 

"  What  are  you  thinking  about,  master  ?"  asked  Vent-en-Panne, 
after  a  few  moments'  silence. 

"  Did  you  remark  Her  Ladyship's  sorrowful  and  embarrassed 
manner?"  replied  the  Leopard.  "  Why  should  she  fear  a  combat 
like  this?" 

"  Bah  !  the  old  girl  loves  us  so  much,"  said  the  recruit.  "  It  is 
natural,  master.  She  lavishes  tho  care  of  a  mother  on  us.  We 
are  her  family.  If  any  harm  threatened  her,  there  is  not  one  of 
us  but  would  risk  his  neck  to  save  her.  Is  it  not  so,  Leopard  ?" 
The  old  buccaneer  still  watched  the  piroguo. 
"  To  the  deuce  with  presentiments !"  cried  he,  at  length.  "  You 
are  right,  Vent-en-Panne ;  it  was  only  her  anxiety.  Let  us  do 
our  duty,  especially  as  the  pirogue  appears  to  have  awakened  from 
her  slumber,  and  wants  to  say  a  word  or  two  to  us  as  we  pass  by." 
In  fact,  some  of  the  sailors  wero  now  grouped  on  the  deck.  The 
captain  gave  some  orders,  and  almost  immediately  afterwards 
four  bullets  skimmed  along  to  the  sea,  as  if  to  intimidate  the 
audacious  boat.  The  fillibusters  remained  silent,  and  still  re- 
mained concealed.  Vent-en-Panne  directed  the  helm ;  the  boat 
rapidly  advanced  before  the  pirogue,  which  continued  its  course 
with  the  most  perfect  unconcern. 

At  that  moment,  tho  other  boats  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Coast 
approached  in  their  turn.  Then  the  Leopard,  forgetting  all  his 
uneasiness,  only  thought  of  fighting,  aud  finding  himself  close  to 
the  Spanish  vessel,  uttered  the  terrible  cry,  "Board  her!" 

"  Board  her !"  howled  his  companions,  standing  upright  with 
their  guns  in  their  hands. 

They  threw  their  grappling  irons  and  commenced  such  a  terri- 
ble fire  that  the  rowers  of  the  pirogue  left  their  oars  and  abandoned 
the  deck.  Some  of  them  rushed  below,  others  hid  themselves 
behind  the  cannons,  and  asked  quarter  in  the  greatest  terror.  The 
Leopard,  perceiving  that  two  other  of  his  party's  boats  had  arrived, 
jumped  on  board  the  pirogue,  and  was  followed  by  all  his  com- 
panions, brandishing  their  boarding  hatchets.  They  already 
believed  themselves  masters  of  the  ship,  and  most  of  them  had 
thrown  their  muskets  down,  in  order  that  they  might  more  readily 
indulge  in  pillage. 

What,  then,  was  their  astonishment  when  they  saw  a  mass  of 
planks  fall  down,  discovering  the  open  mouths  of  the  pirogue's 
guns  pointed  to  their  breasts,  and  supported  by  a  hundred  soldiers 
and  sailors  !  In  tho  middle  of  this  troop  was  the  Captain  Este- 
ban, who,  with  sword  in  hand,  cried  out :  "  Thieves,  deliver  your- 
selves up !" 

The  Leopard  never  knew  fear.  He  did  not  recede,  but  he  was 
motionless  with  surprise. 

"Joaquin,  at  least,  is  not  here !"  Such  was  his  only  thought  at 
this  terrible  moment.  "  On  to  the  wretches !"  cried  he,  in  a  voice 
of  thunder  ;  and  he  rushed  on  to  the  barricade  of  planks  which 
separated  him  from  the  Spaniards,  a  pistol  in  one  hand  and  a 
hunting-knife  in  the  other. 

The  Spaniards  fired.  Eight  fillibusters  fell  around  their  chief. 
At  that  moment,  two  other  boats  boarded  the  pirogue.  But  tho 
deck  was  covered  with  new  troops  of  soldiers  and  marines,  who 
had  remained  hidden  until  this  time. 

"  It  is  not  a  question  of  conquest,  but  how  to  die  well,"  said 
the  unfortunate  Leopard,  when  he  saw  his  recruit  Vent-en-Panne 
mortally  wounded. 

He  was  himself  wounded  in  the  arm.  He  allowed  himself  to 
fall  motionless  on  his  brothers'  bodies,  and  appeared  as  if  he  were 
dead.  The  victory  was  gained  by  the  Spaniards.  Some  adven- 
turers, however,  still  fought  desperately  at  one  end  of  the  vessel, 
and  engaged  the  whole  attention  of  tho  conquerors. 

The  Leopard  profited  by  this  circumstance,  and  with  his  face 
smeared  with  his  companions'  blood,  and  his  eyes  half  closed,  he 
sought  the  gun-room.  He  found  it  after  a  few  moments'  search. 
He  then  raised  himself  up  with  a  sombre  smile,  and  looked  around 
him  to  see  if  an  enemy  was  present.  Two  steps  from  him,  near 
tho  entrance  of  the  gun-room,  he  saw  a  young  girl  standing,  pale 
and  bewildered,  but  still  more  beautiful  on  account  of  her  pallor 
and  fright.  She  was  like  a  radiant  vision  in  the  midst  of  the 
blood,  confusion  and  general  destruction  attending  such  a  struggle. 
Tho  poor  girl  uttered  a  cry  of  terror  at  the  sight  of  tho  menac- 
ing figure  which  appeared  in  the  asylum  where  she  had  taken 
refuge.     The  Leopard  recognized  her. 

11  Dona  Carmen  here  !"  he  murmured.  "Ah,  I  understand  all 
now !  We  have  been  betrayed.  Margaret,  Margaret,  what  have 
you  done  to  those  who  called  you  mother?"  He  seized  the  young 
girl's  arm,  and  said  :  "  It  was  for  you,  wretched  one,  that  so  many 
brave  adventurers  havo  been  sacrificed !  But  God  be  praised, 
treason  shall  not  savo  you  !" 
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Dona  Carmen  had  no  voiro,  no  look,  nor  no  thought.  She 
hoard  the  words  of  the  implacable  buccaneer  withoni  comprehend 
ing  thorn.  The  two  sailor*,  however,  charged  to  watch  her,  and 
who  bad  left  bor  fbr  a  moment  to  assist  in  the  combat,  approached 
her  when  tli«  -  v  heard  the  cry  she  altered.  Thej  advanced  towards 
the  Leopard,  very  mnch  surprised  to  find  a  BJlibu  iter  there.  Bnt 
tho  latter,  iritb  his  hand  on  the  young  Creole's  shoulder,  criod  oat: 
"  if  you  advance  a  Btep,  she  dies  I" 

"Bah)  sho  duos  iiui  belong  to  up,"  replied  one  of  tho  sailors, 
boldly  advancing. 

Tho  Leopard  presented  bis  pistol,  fired,  mid  the  sailor  fell  dead 
nt  his  feet.  Dona  Carmen's  eyes  cloned  ;  her  head  fell  back,  and 
her  whole  body  was  agitated  by  a  convulsive  Bhudder.  Tho  Leo- 
pard's hunting-knife  already  touched  her  breast. 

Suddenly  a  cry  of  horror,  uttered  by  n  well-known  voice,  made 
tho  arm  of  tho  ferocious  buccaneer  tremble.  Then  lie  heard  theso 
words  uttered  with  a  heart-rending  accent:  "Mercy  for  her  I — 
mercy  1" 

The  Leopard  cast  a  rapid  look  on  tho  sea;  ho  Raw  tho  fillihun- 
tors'  fourth  boat  was  just  about  to  hoard  the  pirogue,  and,  stand- 
ing beside  Pitrians,  ho  recognized  his  nephew  Joaquin,  Bernard's 
son.  At  this  sight  he  remained  terriliod.  He  then  trembled  with 
rage  and  anger. 

"Joaquin  also  has  fallen  into  this  ambuscade.  0,  Margaret, 
this  last  stroko  was  all  that  was  wanting  to  complete  my  misery  1" 
A  sudden  thought  crossed  his  mind.  "  There  is  only  one  method," 
thought  ho,  "  to  prevent  him  from  boarding." 

Ho  raised  in  his  robust  arms  the  young  ercole,  who  still  remained 
unconscious,  and  cried  to  Joaquin,  in  a  strong  voieo : 

"  Hero,  take  tho  girl  for  whoso  sake  you  becamo  Michel  le 
Basquo's  recruit." 
"  Morcy — mercy  for  her  1"  repeated  Joaquin,  distractedly. 
"  This  is  tho  girl  for  whom  tlie  elite  of  the  buccaneers  have  fallen 
into  an  infamous  trap,"  continued  tho  Leopard.  And  at  the  samo 
time  ho  threw  Dona  Carmen  into  tho  waves,  adding:  "May  this 
be  on  expiation  I"  But  ho  said  to  himself,  "The  sea  will  pre- 
serve both  ;  but  the  planks  of  this  piroguo  in  a  few  minutes  shall 
be  rent  asunder  as  if  struck  by  lightning." 

Joaquin  had  thrown  himself  into  the  sea,  in  order  to  savo  the 
young  girl.     All  this  passed  in  less  time  than  it  has  takou  us  to 
tell  it.     Some  Spaniards,  who  comprehended  the  terrible  bucca- 
neer':) design,  throw  themselves  on  him  in  a  crowd,  but  he  had 
already  thrown  a  lighted  match  amongst  tho  powder  in  tho  gun- 
room.    Then  he  cried  out,  after  he  had  again  reached  the  deck  : 
"  Every  man  for  himself ;  tho  pirogue  is  about  to  blow  up  !'* 
At  that  moment  a  terrible  explosion  was  lieard,  forming  a  spec- 
tacle which  the  imagination  can  scarcely  represent,  and  which  the 
pen  cannot  write.     The  vessel  was  lifted  high  in   the  air,  and 
formed  a  gigantic  mountain  of  fire,  which,  together  with  the  boil- 
*  ing  waves  and  tho  shrieks  of  tho  wounded  and  dying,  formed  a 
scene  terrible  to  behold. 

But  the  most  remarkable  incident  in  this  frightful  scene  was  tho 
Leopard's  extraordinary  escapo,  which,  if  it  had  not  been  formally 
confirmed  by  Oxmelin  in  his  "  Histoire  des  Aventuriers,"  might 
appear  exceedingly  improbable.  The  valiant  buccaneer  was 
raised  high  above  the  deck  when  the  explosion  took  place,  and  ho 
fell  stunned  into  tho  sea,  where  ho  remained  some  minutes  without 
recovering  himself.  At  length  instinct  obliged  him  to  struggle  to 
savo  himself  from  drowning,  and  with  some  effort  he  reached  a 
mast,  and  then  looked  around  him.  What  surprised  him  most 
was  to  seo  two  Spaniards,  one  of  whom  he  recognized  to  be  Cap- 
tain Esteban,  who  yet  presorved  some  remains  of  life,  after  having 
lost  two  limbs ;  they  raised  themselves  up  two  or  three  times  in 
tho  water,  and  then  the  waves,  stained  with  their  own  blood,  cov- 
ered them  forever. 

Ho  continued  to  swim,  and  at  last  reached  tho  shore.  There, 
his  first  thought  was  consecrated  to  his  nephew.  He  cast  an  un- 
easy look  on  tho  sea,  but  ho  little  thought  that  Joaquin  and  Dona 
Oaroion,  as  well  as  Pitriaus's  companions,  had  been  picked  up  by 
a  largo  Spanish  chaloupe,  which  followed  the  pirogue  at  some  dis- 
tance. He  forced  his  way  into  the  mangle-wood,  saying,  "  To 
Her  Ladyship  now  !  Wo  must  have  a  few  words  of  explanation 
together.  As  for  my  brothers,  they  must  be  satisfied  with  the 
funeral  I  have  given  thorn." 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THB    AVOWAL. 

Her  Ladtsiiip  remained  at  her  prayers  during  the  horrible 
combat.  Every  sound  of  the  cannon  had  made  her  tremble  as  if 
it  wore  fired  at  her  breast.  She  prayed  mechanically,  her  cold 
hands  all  the  time  pressing  the  medallion  suspended  round  her 
neck.  When  the  explosion  took  place,  sho  raised  herself  in  an 
upright  position,  and  then  fell  on  her  face  in  agony. 

Then,  frightened  at  the  profound  silence  which  succeeded  this 
formidable  sound,  sho  tried  to  make  her  escape,  but  she  had  ad- 
vanced only  a  few  steps  when  she  fell,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  on 
a  mangle-root.  After  a  time  sho  revived  a  little,  and  murmured  : 
"  All  is  finished  now !  but  where  is  Dona  Carmen  ?  Perhaps 
plunged  to  the  bottom  of  tho  sea  with  all  tho  rest.  0,  if  I  had 
only  saved  her,  it  appears  to  me  I  should  suffer  less.  I  must 
return  and  seek  her.  If  I  could  but  feel  her  arms  round  my  neck, 
perhaps  I  should  not  have  the  livid  and  ghastly  features  of  tho 
rest  constantly  before  my  eyes  !" 

At  that  moment  she  uttered  a  lond  cry.  She  heard  a  rustling 
amongst  the  leaves.  She  saw  two  burning  eyes  fixed  on  her 
through  tho  mangles.  She  recognized  the  Leopard,  who  advanced 
towards  her,  wounded  and  feeble,  creeping  on  his  knees.  She 
extended  her  two  hands  forward  as  if  to  repulse  him,  and  said,  in 
a  hollow  voice : 


"Do  the  dead  return  to  life *  du  they  return  from  the  abyss  of 
thi    so  in  ordi  r  to  re  ■  oni  i   I  \u  m  el1  c   '" 

She  turned  her  head  away,  and  endeavored  to  fly ;  but  the  buc- 
cani   '■  o  telaimed  i  "  Margaret!" 

She  had  never  disobeyed  the  Leopard*!  appeal.    Sho  stopped 

Involuntarily.       lie   continued,   more   mildly:    "Margaret,  I  am 
thirsty  1" 
Her  Ladyship  forgot  all  that  hud  passed.    She  no  longer  feared 

tho  adventurer.  Doubtless  he  BUSpectod  nothing.  She  Hgoiu 
becamo  the  canttnicre  to  tho  Brother*  of  the  Coast.  She  uncorked 
the  gourd  she  always  carried  willi  her.  Pity  removed  her  terror. 
She  approached  the  buccaneer  with  slow  slops,  and  placed  the 
neck  of  the  gourd  between  tbo  buccaneer's  dry  lips.  Thfl  LtfO- 
pard  drank  eagerly  ;  it  revived    him.     One  of  bin    handball  tho 

time  caressed  his  bunting-knife,  which  was  attached  to  bis  belt 
Blood,  however,  still  ran  from  his  wounds. 

"Margaret,"  said  he,  "I  fear  to  lose  my  strength,  and  yet  I 
want  to  live  an  hour  longer." 

Her  Ladyship  felt  an  icy  chill  run  through  her  heart.  Without 
answering,  she  snatched  the  handkerchief  which  covered  her  tanned 
nock,  and  toro  it  into  bandages,  with  which  to  bind  up  the  brave 
adventurer's  wounds. 

"  I  want  to  live,  for  I  want  to  bo  revenged,"  continued  he,  in  a 
calm  voice.  "  Why  do  you  tremble,  Margaret  ?  You  are  a  good 
and  courageous  woman." 

Her  Ladyship  breathed  again.     Sho  asked  : 
"  The  combat  has  been  a  terrible  one,  then  V* 
"I  alono  remain  of  all  my  brothers  and  of  all  tho  Spaniards  in 
the  pirogue,"  added  the  Ceopard,  with  a  ferocious  smilo. 

Sho  thought  of  Carmen;  her  hands  joined  together,  and  her 
lips  trembled  with  grief. 

"  Yes,"  resumed  tho  buccaneer,  "  all  tho  bravo  fellows  whom 
you  loved,  for  you  did  love  them — did  you  not,  Margaret  t"  And 
ho  looked  earnestly  at  her. 

"  Dead — yes,  dead  !  whilst  I  prayed — " 

"For  them,  did  you  not?  And  you  were  right,  Margaret. 
They  were  bravo  companions,  so  gay,  so  loyal,  so  unsuspecting. 
You  remember  the  day  when  my  poor  Vent-en-Panne  found  you 
sleeping  at  the  foot  of  a  palm-tree,  a  serpent  had  coiled  itself 
round  the  trunk  of  it,  and  its  barbed  tongue  was  already  close  to 
your  face,  when  with  a  single  blow  with  his  knifo  Vent-en-Panne 
decapitated  the  monster.  Do  not  sleep  so  imprudently  for  the 
future,  Margaret,  for  Vent- en-Pan  no  will  no  longer  he  ou  hand  to 
render  you  a  like  service.  He  died  by  my  side." 
"Dead!"  she  repeated,  mechanically. 

"  Do  you  remember,  Margaret,"  continued  the  buccaneer,  coldly, 
"  when  we  were  wandering  in  a  forest  in  Spanish  territory  ?  The 
enemy,  in  order  to  reach  us,  set  the  forest  on  firo.  What  a  dread- 
ful situation  we  were  in  !  Over  our  heads  was  a  cloud  of  smoke 
fringed  with  flames  ;  under  our  feet  ashes  of  crackling  grass ;  in 
the  air  a  shower  of  burning  branches.  Every  one  thought  only  of 
himself  then.  We  were  already  out  of  the  burning  forest ;  you 
only  remained  behind.  When  we  stopped  to  count  our  party,  and 
that  Pitrians  perceived  you  did  not  reply  to  your  name,  '  It  shall 
not  be  said,'  cried  he,  '  that  the  Brothers  of  tho  Coast  have  left 
their  mother  to  perish,'  he  boldly  retraced  his  steps,  and  returned 
into  the  burning  wood  to  bring  you  out  half  dead  on  his  shoulders. 
Do  not  wander  in  Spanish  forests  any  more,  Margaret.  Pitrians 
is  dead,  or  a  prisoner  with  tho  rest.  Why  do  you  still  tremble  ?" 
"  How  calm  you  are  while  speaking  to  me  of  6uch  a  disaster, 
Leopard !" 

"Judges  should  not  allow  themselves  to  bo  carried  away  by  in- 
dignation or  anger,  Margaret.  There  are  some  crimes  so  infamous 
that  they  are  only  worthy  of  contempt.  All  our  brave  companions 
have  perished,  because  they  have  been  taken  in  a  snare — because 
they  have  been  betrayed." 

"  Betrayed  I  Do  you  believe  it  X"  cried  sho,  feeling  her  knees 
tremble. 

"  Weep  tears  of  blood,  Margaret,"  resumed  the  immovable 
buccaneer,  "  for  you  will  see  those  brave  Brothers  of  the  Coast  no 
more  sleeping  on  beds  of  piastres,  no  more  taking  cities  with 
boarding  hatchets,  no  more  hefting  and  assisting  each  other,  no 
more  loyally  sharing  their  booty^you  will  hear  no  more  of  then- 
songs.     But  why  do  you  still  tremble,  Margaret?" 

The  unfortunate  woman  remained  completely  overwhelmed. 
All  the  horror  of  her  crime  was  evoked  before  her  by  tho  Leo- 
pard's bitter  regrets.  Her  teeth  chattered.  Sho  dared  make  no 
reply  to  the  old  buccaneer,  and  his  earnest  glance  made  her  lower 
her  eyes.  Suddenly  he  changed  his  tone,  and  abruptly  demanded  : 
"Margaret,  have  you  ever  had  to  complain  of  a  Brother  of  the 
Coast?  Has  one  of  them  ever  insulted  you  by  chance  or  volun- 
tarily?" 

She  made  no  answer. 

"  Confess  it  frankly,"  pursued  ho.  "  Sometimes  there  are  words 
which  strike  directly  to  the  bottom  of  the  heart  like  the  point  of  a 
sword,  which  even  mako  tho  withered  features  of  an  old  woman 
to  blush.  And  then  hatred  can  sleep  and  bo  kept  in  tho  soul  un- 
til a  fitting  time.  Do  not  subterranean  fires  slumber  in  the  vol- 
cano ?  Tell  me,  have  you  ever  been  insulted  by  any  drunken 
adventurer  ?  Answer — answer,  Margaret." 
"Never,"  she  murmured. 

"  You  know  that  on  the  first  word  of  complaint,  justice  would 
have  been  rigorously  rendered." 

"I  am  sure  of  it,"  6aid  she.  "But  why  these  questions, 
master?" 

"  What  matters  it  to  you  ?     Drink,  Margaret?" 
Her  Ladyship  handed  the  gourd  to  him,  which  he  emptied.    She 
received  it  back  again  with  a  trembling  hand. 
"  Why  do  you  tremble  thus  ?"  said  he  again. 
"  Master,"  replied  she,  endeavoring  to  conceal  her  agitation, 


"  time  paste*.  Ton  most  fly  and  bide  yourself .  The  Spaniards 
might  bare  seen  yon  save  yourself  by  swimming.  They  will 
i  ome  here,  and  you  will  be  lost.  You  are  uluue,  wounded;  you 
cannot  defend  yourself." 

"  Good  Margaret,  you  are  fearful  on  my  account,"  interrupted 
»pard,  with  ■  ore  yourself,  I  do 

not  expect  to  survive  my  brothers  ;  and  if  I  have  dragged  myself 
hero,  it  is  because  it  i->  here  I  have  to  settle  my  business." 

"  II  re,  in  tin*  deserted  wood  '."  demanded  she,  in  fright 

"In  this  deserted  wood, Margaret   Tell  me/'  added  be,  "what 

chastisement  does  a  treason  like  that  we  have  been  Subjected  to 
do  errel     You  arc  u  woman  of  good  counsel.     Tell  me." 

"A  treason  like  that!"  replied  Her  Ladyship.  "O,  yes,  it  is 
horrible,  horrible!  But  why  put  that  question  to  mo?  It  is  no 
business  of  mine,  master.  I  am  only  an  old  woman  who  they 
nay  is  often  deprived  of  reason.  I  am  not  u  judge.  Do  not  oak 
me." 

"  You  have  lived  long  enough  with  as  adventurers,"  said  the 
Leopard,  gravely,  "  to  possess  courage  and  a  bold  heart.  I,  there- 
fore, speak  to  you  as  I  would  to  a  man.  Listen,  Margaret:  do 
you  wihh  for  a  few  minutes  to  pray  to  God  f  For  tiie  soke  of  our 
old  friendship,  I  will  give  them  you." 

"  To  pray  to  God  !"  replied  Her  Ladyship,  turning  pale. 
"  Yen.     Come,  make  haste,"  said  he,  harshly. 
"To  pray  to   God!"   she  continued.     "What  do  you  mean, 
Leopard  ?    I  do  not  understand  you  ;  but  your  look  frightens  mo." 
"You  understand  mo  well  enough,"  replied  tho  buccaneer; 
"  but  no  cowardice,  Margaret.     Yuu  know  why  I  have  come  hero. 
You  know  what  punishment  you  deserve — the  punishment  duo  to 
traitors." 

"  Merciful  Heaven !  what  do  you  intend  to  do  to  mo  ?"  cried 
she,  kneeling  before  him. 

"You  must  die  I"  6aid  tho  Leopard.  "Blood  can  only  bo 
washed  out  by  blood." 

Her  Ladyship  saw  by  the  buccaneer's  tone  that  all  was  over. 
And  yet  she  experienced  so  strong  a  desire  to  see  Dona  Carmen 
again,  that  she  endeavored  to  dispute  her  life  with  the  Leopard, 
but  instinctively,  without  hope  or  confidence,  as  the  wild  beast 
gnaws  his  iron  chain. 

"  I  am  about  to  die,  then,"  she  exclaimed, — "  to  die  by  your 
hand  !  Whoever  had  predicted  that  to  us  a  few  days  ago  would 
have  boon  regarded  as  a  madman.  But  God  alone  disposes  of 
men's  actions.  In  a  short  time  I  shall  exist  no  longer.  Horrible 
thought!  All  the  love  which  still  burns  in  this  withered  heart, 
my  remorse,  the  secret  of  my  life  and  sufferings — all  will  be 
buried  under  a  few  feet  of  earth.  But,"  added  sho,  with  a  bitter 
smile,  "the  sun  will  not  cease  to  shine,  the  birds  will  still  sing, 
and  the  joyous  huntsmen  will  still  drink  and  laugh.  If  any  men 
on  the  earth  think  of  me,  it  will  only  be  to  curse  me.  0,  what  a 
fine  funeral  oration  1  However,  you  are  right,  Leopard.  Tho 
dead,"  added  she,  extending  her  hand  in  the  direction  of  the  sea, 
"  have  a  claim  upon  me ;  they  require  my  body  to  make  them 
completo.  There  is  an  empty  place  which  waits  for  me;  I  go  to 
fill  it." 

She  looked  at  the  buccaneer ;  she  thought  she  saw  on  his  coun- 
tenance an  almost  tender  expression. 

"  You  will  do  mo  a  great  favor,  master,"  continued  she,  in  a 
low  voice,  "if  you  will  grant  me  one  day — one  single  day  of  life. 
You  know  very  well  I  do  not  wish  to  escape ;  but  I  should  die 
more  tranquilly  if  I  could  see  again — " 

"Dona  Carmen — is  it  not?"  interrupted  tho  Leopard.  "  Im- 
possible, Margaret  I  Your  punishmeut  shall  bo  that  at  your  last 
moment  you  shall  not  know  if  your  treason  has  saved  her." 

"  You  will  not  be  so  pitiless.  Yon  have  always  been  noble  and 
generous,"  returned  she,  embracing  his  knees. 

"Is  it  really  a  Spanish  spy  who  speaks  to  me  of  nobleness  and 
generosity?"  cried  the  Leopard,  with  disdain.  "Viper!  you  do 
not  know  that  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  gun-room  of  the  pirogue  I 
had  to  trample  on  my  companions'  corpses,  and  their  livid  lips 
appeared  to  open  and  say,  '  Avenge  us  !'  And  even  at  this  mo- 
ment I  fancy  I  can  see  their  sad  countenances  turned  towards  mo, 
to  see  that  I  perform  an  act  of  justice  for  the  treason.  Implore 
no  more." 

"  No — you  shall  not  kill  me  thus  without  pity,"  replied  Her 
Ladyship,  standing  erect  before  him.  "  You  would  be  a  coward ! 
do  you  hear  ? — a  coward  1  Is  any  courage  required  to  be  the  ex- 
ecutioner of  a  woman  without  defence  V 

"  I  am  not  a  child,  Margaret,"  said  the  buccaneer,  with  a  melan- 
choly expression;  "  the  Leopard  has  given  proofs  of  hi3  courage. 
To-day  he  alone  can  execute  justice  on  a  spy ;  it  is  a  sad  and 
severe  duty,  bnt  it  is  a  sacred  duty." 

"  You  feel,  then,  no  pity  or  remorse  in  taking  my  life  t"  said 
she,  in  agony. 

"  Were  you  moved  by  pity  or  stayed  by  remorse,  Margaret, 
when  you  planned  the  horrible  butchery  of  those  you  called  your 
children  ?"  replied  he,  calmly. 

"Well,  yes,"  cried  Her  Ladyship,  in  despair;  "I  betrayed  you, 
and  I  am  glad  I  did  it ;  I  do  not  repent  of  my  action.  I  was 
obliged  to  chooso  between  you  and  Carmen.  I  made  my  choice. 
Of  what  consequence  to  me  was  the  life  of  your  ferocious  com- 
panions ?  If  they  rescued  me  from  some  perils,  have  they  not 
also  seen  me  bending  over  their  beds  and  breathing  in  their  breath 
when  they  were  burnt  up  with  a  contagious  fever,  when  even  their 
mates  deserted  them  ?  They  loved  me,  you  say  ?  Yes — as  we 
love  a  physician  who  alone  can  cure  us, — as  we  love  a  prophet 
whom  we  believe  to  be  inspired,  and  who  can  reveal  the  future  to 
us.  We  are  quit.  But  to  leave  Dona  Carmen  to  die,  a  poor 
angel,  pure  as  the  sky,  without  a  mother  from  her  birth,  and  whom 
I  have  seen  grow  in  my  arms,  it  was  impossible  !  To  die  for  me 
— she  who  had  lived  for  me — impossible,  I  tell  you !     I  loved  her 
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so  much  that  sometimes  while  gazing  on  her  I  forgot  that  I  had  a 
son  in  the  world — a  son,  who  was  taken  from  me  when  he  was 
quite  a  child,  and  who,  perhaps,  I  shall  never  see  again.  Ah,  you 
cannot  understand  that,  valiant  adventurer!  You  have  never 
known  the  strength  of  the  ties  of  the  heart.  The  voice  of  your 
own  hlood  has  never  cried  in  your  ears." 

"  Wretch !  you  restore  my  courage,"  interrupted  the  Leopard, 
in  a  sombre  voice.  "  Amongst  those  you  have  destroyed,  I  do  not 
reckon  alone  my  brothers  in  arms,  my  companions — " 

"Did  you  not  hear  me,  master?"  said  she,  pulling  him  by  the 
arm.     "  I  do  not  repent  of  my  treason.     Do  your  dnty." 

"  Amongst  them,"  pursued  the  buccaneer,  without  listening  to 
her,  "  I  also  included  a  child  whom  I  loved  as  you  do  Dona  Car- 
men, Margaret." 

All  Margaret's  resolution  appeared  to  abandon  her.  A  cloud 
passed  before  her  eyes. 

"  Finish,  finish  !"  cried  she. 

"  Amongst  them  was  my  nephew  Joaquin  Montbars,  the  brave 
adventurer." 

"Your  nephew!  You  lie — you  lie,  Leopard!  He  was  not 
there,"  replied  Her  Ladyship,  her  eyes  sparkling  with  extraordi- 
nary brightness.  "I  should  have  seen  him;  I  should  have  recog- 
nized him.  It  is  false ;  I  counted  them  all.  I  would  not  have 
allowed  him  to  leave  with  you." 

"  He  returned  from  the  Port  de  la  Paix  in  time  to  enter  the 
fourth  boat  with  Pitrians,"  said  the  buccaneer,  in  a  broken  voice. 

"  In  time — in  time  to  die !  0  terrible  !"  murmured  the  unfor- 
tunate woman. 

"  Like  the  others,"  added  the  Leopard.  "  Do  you  now  think  I 
have  the  right  to  condemn  you,  Margaret?" 

Her  Ladyship  remained  for  some  moments  motionless  as  if  petri- 
fied. Then  she  shook  her  head  with  an  air  of  incredulity,  and 
gave  utterance  to  a  prolonged  peal  of  laughter,  but  it  was  that 
savage  and  frightful  laugh  so  frequently  noticed  in  maniacs. 

"Yes — you  are  just,  master,"  said  she,  to  the  Leopard.  "Re- 
venge yourself ;  it  is  your  duty.  What,  he  also! — he  has  been 
sacrificed  ! — that  brave  young  man  who  saved  Carmen !  Did  he 
not  laughingly  say  to  me  the  other  day,  'If  ever  I  go  to  Europe, 
you  shall  go  with  me,  Margaret !'  for  he  called  me,  as  you  all  did, 
'  Margaret.'  He  did  not  know  my  real  name.  He  did  not  know 
that  Her  Ladyship  had  been  handsome,  proud,  rich  and  honored 
at  one  time.  0,  that  is  long  ago!"  And  she  pressed  her  fore- 
head with  her  hands,  as  if  to  recall  her  recollections. 

"Do  not  lose  in  dreams  of  vanity  the  minutes  I  have  granted 
you  to  make  your  peace  with  God,  Margaret,"  said  the  Leopard. 

"No,  no,"  answered  she,  regarding  the  Leopard  with  a  look  of 
unspeakable  dignity ;  "  it  is  not  Margaret  who  is  about  to  die  at 
this  hour.  I  must  tell  my  real  name,  and  reveal  the  secret  of  my 
life.  I  am  about  to  confide  to  you  a  holy  mission ;  if  you  accept 
it,  may  God  bless  you,  brave  adventurer!  Her  Ladyship's  part 
is  finished.  The  woman  whom  you  have  condemned,  Leopard,  is 
not  a  miserable  wretch,  without  a  name.  She  is  called  Adelaide 
de  Eochefort!" 

"  Adelaide  de  Eochefort  !"  interrupted  the  buccaneer,  in  a  state 
of  stupor. 

"Marchioness  de  Casse'!"  murmured  Her  Ladyship,  in  a  stifled 
voice. 

"A  lie — a  lie!"  cried  the  Leopard,  reeling  as  if  struck  by  light- 
ning. "Silence,  silence,  wretched  woman!  What  name  have 
you  dared  to  pronounce  %" 

'"  Can  it  be  possible  that  this  name  can  be  branded  and  dishon- 
ored in  this  far-off  country?"  replied  she.  "No  matter;  I  must 
accept  it  with  all  its  opprobrium.  I  repeat,  I  am  the  Marchioness 
de  Casse'." 

"  Silence,  silence !"  repeated  the  buccaneer,  in  a  violent  tone  of 
voice.  An  expression  of  horror  overspread  the  features  of  this 
immovable  man. 

"Why  should  I  be  silent?  Before  God,  who  hears  us,  I  have 
told  the  truth." 

"  Tbe  truth !"  cried  the  Leopard.     "  On  your  knees — on  your 


knees,  wrctrhed  womnn,  and  confess  you  have 
lied  !"  And  he  seized  her  with  his  nervous  hand, 
and  obliged  her  to  kneel  down. 

She  repented  :   "lam  Adelaide  de  Cased !" 
"  You  are  that  woman  who  betrayed  her  young 
husband,  brave  and  confiding, — her  husband  who 
loved  her  in  order  to  become  the  mistress  of  an 
egotistical  and  cowardly  prince?" 

"  Yes,  I  confess  it ;  for  I  am  about  to  die." 
"  You  are  that  woman — an  adulteress  for  am- 
bition and  not  for  love — in  whose  blood  Bernard 
de  Casse'  thought  he  had  avenged  his  honor. 
May  your  vile  soul  he  cursed  forever!  What 
could  attach  you  to  life  without  feeling  yourself 
crushed  by  an  infamous  past?" 

"  It  is  all  true,  true  !"  repeated  the  miserable 
woman.  "  But  if  I  have  lived,  it  has  been  in 
the  hope  of  expiating  my  crime  by  my  sufferings 
and  my  tears;  one  day  to  obtain  from  Bernard, 
not  forgiveness,  for  I  am  not  worthy  of  it,  but 
some  words  of  pity,  but  a  look  such  as  we  give 
a  person  when  we  are  no  longer  irritated  against 
him.  And  then — and  then,  must  I  say  it?  I 
hoped  to  see  my  child  again  whom  he  took  away 
with  him.  I  said  to  myself,  God  is  too  merciful 
to  separate  us  forever.  And  how  can  you  ex- 
pect a  mother  should  wish  to  die,  when  she  hopes 
she  may  one  day  be  permitted  to  embrace  her 
son  ?" 

"  Her  son  !"  replied  the  Leopard,  in  a  terrible 
voice.  "  But  do  you  know  what  you  have  done, 
miserable  woman  ?" 

Her  Ladyship  listened,  with  a  terrible  weight 
hanging  about  her  heart.  She  could  only  stam- 
mer out,  "  Merciful  Heaven,  spare  me !" 

"No,"  said  the  buccaneer;  "God  himself  in 
his  just  anger  has  condemned  you.  I,  also, — I, 
the  rude  hunter  of  the  forest,  who  now  speaks  to 
you,  I  was  formerly  a  gentleman.  But  I  have 
broken  my  sword ;  I  have  burnt  my  parchments. 
No  man  has  more  noble  blood  beating  in  his  ar- 
teries than  the  Leopard.  The  Brothers  of  the 
Coast  do  not  require  titles  of  nobility,  but  only 
courage  and  fidelity  to  oaths.  But  secret  for 
secret.  You  who  are  about  to  die  shall  learn 
who  I  am — " 

"  Go  on,  go  on  !"  cried  Her  Ladyship,  looking 
at  him  in  agony. 

"  My  name  is  Petris  de  Casse1,  madame." 
"Bernard's  brother!"  stammered  the  poor  wo- 
man, allowing  her  head  to  fall  on  her  breast ; 
"  brother  of  him  whom  I  have  in  vain  endeav- 
ored to  discover,  and  whose  trace  has  been  lost 
to  me  in  this  world.  I  heard,  however,  he  had 
embarked  for  Hispaniola.  O,  hut,"  said  she,  in 
an  almost  happy  voice,  "  you  who  are  his  brother, 
and  who  love  him,  you  must  know  his  place  of  refuge ;  you  will 
tell  it  me.  You  will  show  me  my  son.  He  should  be  tall  and 
handsome  by  this  time.  You  do  not  answer.  O,  I  understand  ; 
Bernard  still  hates  me.  But  if  necessary  they  shall  not  see  me ; 
I  will  hide  myself  at  night  near  their  habitation.  When  my  son 
leaves  it  in  the  morning,  I  shall  see  him  pass.  I  will  make  no 
noise;  I  will  swallow  my  tears;  I  will  stifle  my  sighs;  I  will 
compress  my  heart.  But  I  shall  see  him ;  I  shall  be  very  happy. 
Petris,  O,  I  do  not  wish  to  die  now !  No,  no,"  continued  she,  in 
a  hoarse,  wandering  and  furious  voice  and  raising  herself  up,  "  I 
do  not  wish  to  die !" 

"Madwoman!"     interrupted    Petris,     "have    you    lost    your 
memory  V 

"What  have  I  forgotten?"  said  she,  with  a  fearful  and  uneasy 
air,  like  a  child  surprised  in  a  fault. 

"  You  forget  that  you  delivered  up  to  the  Spaniards  Joaquin 
Montbars,   and   that    Joaquin    is    my  nephew, 
madame." 

At  these  words,  Her  Ladyship  felt  as  if  her 
heart  was  oppressed  by  a  leaden  weight.  Her 
lips  trembled.  She  extended  her  arms  in  space, 
as  it  to  lean  against  something.  She  murmured : 
"  I  am  going  mad  !  Be  silent,  silent !" 
"  Joaquin  is  Bernard  de  Casse"'s  son,  madame," 
replied  Petris. 

"  Do  not  revenge  yourself  thus,  Leopard.  It 
is  not  true.  0,  say  it  is  not!"  She  dragged 
herself  at  his  feet ;  she  seized  his  hands,  and  in  a 
broken  voice  continued  :  "  Say  that  it  is  false, 
noble  Petris.  God  could  not  allow  such  a  horri- 
ble thing.  I  have  not  sacrificed  my  child.  Have 
pity  on  me !  You  know  that  I  have  expiated  for 
my  fault ;  you  know  that  I  have  subdued  my 
pride  by  a  life  of  humiliation,  repentance  and 
remorse  ;  that  I  have  expiated  mvjuxuries  and 
my  pleasures  by  the  miserable  ana  frightful  life 
of  a  sister  of  charity.  O,  why  didfl  not  discover 
my  son !  He  would  have  pardoned  me.  He 
was  so  noble  and  so  good  !  No,  I  have  not  sacri- 
ficed him;  Joaquin  still  lives.  You  have  de- 
ceived me,  Leopard.  Answer — 0,  answer!  It 
is  cruel  to  torture  a  woman  thus !" 

"  Wretched  woman !"  said  the  buccaneer, 
moved  in  spite  of  himself  by  the  mother's  dis- 
tracted grief,  "Joaquin  perhaps  still  lives — " 

Her  Ladyship  carried  the  Leopard's  hand  to 
her  lips. 

"  But  he  is,  thanks  to  you,  a  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards,"  continued  he.  "  They 
never  spare.  They  have  to  be  revenged  for  the 
explosion  of  the  pirogue." 

"  Thanks,  generous  Petris,"  said  the  poor  mo- 
ther, in  a  voice  interrupted  by  sobs.  "Now  I  do 
not  want  to  live.  My  destiny  is  accomplished. 
Revenge  your  brothers  whom  I  betrayed  ;  else  I 
shall  not  hesitate  to  revenge  my  son  on  her  who 
sacrificed  him." 

The  Leopard  could  not  avoid  feeling  a  senti- 
ment of  pity.  He  murmured  some  words,  and 
appeared  to  reflect.  "  Who  knows,  I  might  yet 
save  him  !  Yes  ;  but  the  spy  and  Montbars  can 
never  meet ;  the  son  would  despise  the  mother, 
and  amother  ought  not  to  be  cursed  by  her  child." 
Her  Ladyship  had  only  heard  and  compre- 
hended tbe  words,  "  Who  knows,  I  might  yet 
save  him."     She  interrupted. 

"How?"  cried  she;  "you  still  hope  ?" 
"I  hope  nothing,"  he  returned;  "  but  all  that 
a  man's  courage  can  do,  I  will  attempt  to  deliver 
Bernard's  son.     These  is  not  a  minute  to  lose," 


added  he,  "  for  I  must  return  immediately  to  Port  de  la  Paix,  and 
from  there  I  must  reach  San  Fernando,  where  the  Spaniards  have 
doubtless  conveyed  him." 

"  Eight,  right,  brave  Leopard  !  Hasten!"  replied  tbe  mother. 
"  But  you  remain  motionless,  when  there  is  not  a  minute  to  lose — '■ 
when  my  son —  Courage,  master,  courage!  think  of  all  your 
companions,  whose  blood  cries  for  vengeance.  Do  not  lose  such 
precious  time.     0,  I  do  not  fear  to  die  now!" 

The  old  buccaneer  no  longer  felt  neither  tbe  strcTipth  to  accom- 
plish his  act  of  justice,  nor  could  be  bring  himself  to  pardon  her 
as  a  spy.  He  did  not  move.  But  Her  Ladyship  became  more 
inflexible-with  herself  than  tbe  most  severe  judge.  She  gently 
took  possession  of  the  Leopard's  hunting-knife,  saying  : 

"  Master,  will  you  grant  me  one  kiss  of  pity,  if  not  of  forgive- 
ness, which  you  will  give  to  my  son,  telling  him  how  well  I  loved 
him,  and  that  he  must  not  curse  my  name." 

The  buccaneer  and  Her  Ladyship  embraced  each  other  silently. 
Then  extending  her  trembling  hand  in  the  direction  of  Port  de  la 
Paix,  she  added,  with  a  calm  smile: 

"  Hasten,  hasten,  Petris  de  Casse'!  I  am  about  to  give  you  the 
signal  of  departure !"  And  the  courageous  woman  stabbed  her- 
self to  the  heart  with  the  buccaneer's  hunting-knife.  She  fell  at 
his  feet,  murmuring  with  her  last  breath  Joaquin's  name. 

"  Poor  mother !"  said  the  Leopard  ;  "  God  will  no  doubt  pardon 
you.  As  for  myself,  I  will  faithfully  fulfil  your  last  wish,  that 
your  soul  may  rejoice  still  if  Joaquin  is  saved." 

And  after  having  hurriedly  concealed  Her  Ladyship's  body 
under  a  heap  of  sand  and  leaves,  he  took  his  departure,  his  mind 
absorbed  by  the  bold  and  desperate  enterprise  he  had  conceived. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


THE     PESTILENCE. 


The  Leopard  had  formed  a  bold  and  decisive  resolution.  He 
was  aware  that  he  would  not  have  sufficient  time  to  make  an  ap- 
peal to  the  Brothers  of  the  Coast,  to  place  himself  at  their  head, 
and  rescue  his  nephew  by  main  force ;  for  the  revenge  of  the  Span- 
iards was  always  as  expeditious  as  cruel.  Ho  returned  to  the 
Port  de  la  Paix,  announced  to  the  eight  or  ten  adventurers  whom 
he  found  there  the  disaster  of  their  companions,  and  gave  them 
some  secret  instructions  for  Monsieur  du  Rossey  and  L'Olonnais. 
He  then  departed  alone,  without  his  gun,  or  any  arms,  save  a 
bayonet  enclosed  in  a  case  of  crocodile  skin,  and  directed  his  steps 
towards  San  Fernando. 

He  was  resolved  to  penetrate  into  the  city,  even  if  it  were  as  a 
prisoner,  and  to  try,  though  it  should  cost  him  his  life,  to  restore 
Joaquin  to  liberty,  or  if  not,  to  die  along  with  him.  He  was 
greatly  surprised  at  not  meeting  any  detachments  of  cavalry  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  city,  and  seeing  no  sentinels  on  the  ramparts ; 
besides  which,  there  reigned  as  profound  a  silence  around  San 
Fernando  as  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness. 

However,  when  he  arrived  before  one  of  the  city  gates,  called 
La  Giralda,  he  saw  a  soldier  in  tattered  uniform  rise  up  suddenly 
at  his  approach,  and  present  his  musket,  crying  out  with  a  voice 
which  trembled  with  terror  :  "  A  sorcerer !  a  poisoner !" 

The  buccaneer  walked  straight  up  to  him.  The  soldier  fired, 
but  his  hand  trembled  so  much  he  could  not  take  aim.  The  Leo- 
pard snatched  his  weapon  from  him,  and  said  : 

"  Does  fright  affect  your  6ight  so  much  that  you  cannot  recog- 
nise the  uniform  of  a  buccaneer?" 

But  the  soldier,  still  looking  at  him  in  a  vague,  wild  manner, 
continued  to  shout :  "A  sorcerer!  a  poisoner!" 

Presently  the  Rue  de  la  Giralda,  the  houses  of  which  seemed  as 
so  many  tombs  from  their  funereal  silence,  became  animated  as  if 
by  enchantment.  Windows  were  opened  ;  armed  men  crowded 
on  the  balconies  ;  the  report  of  cannon  was  heard  on  every  side, 
and  the  cry,  "The  poisoner!"  ran  along  the  Rue  de  la  Giralda, 
repeated  from  window  to  window  like  a  knell  of  death.  Women, 
young  girls,  their  hair  unloosed  and  floating  on  their  shoulders, 
a  mantilla  hurriedly  put  on,  started  up  as  if  suddenly  awakened 
from  their  siesta,  and  pointed  out  the  Leopard  with  trembling 


1  &  3.  Minnows. 
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I  ft  2.  The  Common  Sticklebacks  {Gnttmuteattrachurui  andLeiurui)  and  their  Neat*. 
8.  The  Caddio  Worm.  *.  The  Marsh  Snail.  5.  The  Water  Scorpion. 

(Taken,  by  permission,  from  Noel  Humphreys*  **  Ocean  and  Steer  Gardens,") 


hands.     They  uttered  the  terrible  cry  with  an  accent  of  such  im- 
placable  ferocity  that  it  inspired  a  profound  and  mysterious  terror. 

The  buccaneer  comprehended  the  imminence  of  this  unforeseen 
danger,  the  cause  of  which  was  unknown  to  him,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  struggle  to  the  last,  in  order  that  he  should  not  lose  his 
life  in  vain.  Ho  pressed  against  his  breast  the  miserable  Spanish 
sentinel;  it  served  him  for  a  living  cuirass.  The  exasperation, 
however,  of  the  inhabitants  appeared  to  reach  its  height,  and 
although  not  one  of  them  had  dared  to  pass  the  threshold  of  his 
house,  the  more  furious  of  them  would  doubtless  have  fired  on 
hoth  the  soldier  and  buccaneer,  when  the  sound  of  a  gong  was 
hoard  in  a  little  street  that  ran  in  a  transverse  direction  from  the 
ono  in  which  he  was  in.  The  Leopard  cast  a  rapid  look  behind 
him,  and  was  witness  to  a  lugubrious  spectacle. 

A  cart  was  advancing  slowly,  one  of  those  carts  which  creak 
and  groan  at  each  turn  of  tho  wheel,  like  that  described  as  carry- 
ing the  troop  of  comedians  in  the  immortal  work  of  Cervantes. 
But,  horror  unspeakable !  it  groaned  under  the  weight  of  hideons 
livid  bodies,  which  were  jostled  together  in  their  torn  winding- 
sheets.  In  front  of  tho  cart  were  three  men,  clothed  entirely  in 
yellow.  From  timo  to  time  they  struck  a  gong  which  was  hung 
at  the  end  of  a  stick,  or  struck  the  flanks  of  the  two  exhausted 
mules  with  a  stout  whip. 

At  this  apparition,  most  of  the  inhabitants  retired  into  tho  inte- 
rior of  their  houses,  with  disgust  and  fear  imprinted  on  their  faces. 
Some  women  alone  remained  motionless,  fixing  their  anxious 
glances  on  the  fatal  cart,  as  if  they  sought  to  recognize  some  loved 
victims.  Thore  were  amongst  them  mothers  and  lovers,  who 
swallowed  their  tears  and  pressed  their  hands  on  their  hearts,  in 
order  to  stay  its  beating. 

When  the  cart  reached  tho  Rue  do  la  Giralda,  they  forgot  their 
terror,  and  made  a  sign  for  the  conductors  to  stop.  But  the  latter 
did  not  obey  their  despairing  gestures,  remaining  deaf  to  their 
heart  broken  words.  The  unfortunate  women  then  snatched  rings 
from  their  fingers,  necklaces  and  valuable  rosaries  from  their 
nocks,  in  order  to  throw  them  to  the  yellow  alguazils,  as  these 
sinister  servants  of  death  wore  called. 

Then  tho  cart  stopped.  The  yellow  alguazils,  after  having 
gathered  up  their  booty,  removed' the  pall  which  hid  the  corpses. 
It  was  shocking  to  see  those  countenances  swollen  and  violet- 
colored  by  death.  But  none  of  the  women  appeared  to  be  seized 
with  horror.  Those  who  recognized  well-known  and  beloved 
faces  amongst  these  remnants  of  humanitv,  tossed  pell-mell  to- 
gether, gazed  on  them  with  dry  and  fixed  eves,  as  if  they  were 
afraid  they  should  forget  them  and  wished  to  engrave  them  on 
their  memory.  <  >thors  extended  their  arms,  and  appeared  to  say, 
"  1  shall  soon  join  you I"  and  then  thev  kneeled  down  and  prayed. 

The  Leopard  understood  their  grief,  for  he  shuddered  at  the 
thought  which  entered  his  mind,  "Perhaps  Joaquin  is  lying  there 
with  the  rest!"  He  then  resolved  to  assure  himself  of  the  truth, 
and  let  the  sentinel  go.  The  yellow  alguazils  had  re-covered  the 
bodies.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  who  had  remained  hidden  in 
the  embrasures  of  their  balconies  re-appeared  with  their  muskets 
in  their  hands,  certain  this  time  that  he  would  be  unable  to  escape 
their  vengeance. 

But  to  their  groat  surprise,  at  tho  moment  when  two  or  three 
of  the  most  determined  of  them  had  cried  out,  "  Fire  on  the  pois- 
oner!" he  began  to  run,  and  with  two  bounds  he  cleared  the  space 
which  separated  him  from  the  cart,  and  had  taken  refuge  in  that 
inviolable  asylum. 

"Bold  as  a  trne  buccaneer!"  cried  one  of  the  alguazils. 
"  And  worthy  to  become  our  confrere,"  said  another. 
«  1      ,cerer>  thicf  or  poisoner,  you  are  welcome,"  added  a  third. 

A  yellow  alguazil's  employment  is  profitable  just  now." 
And  he  showed  the  rosaries  and  rings  which  had  been  thrown 
uu       »    LeoPard  raade  no  answer;  he  looked  at  the  bodies. 
Here     said  the  second,  throwing  a  torn  shroud  over  the  buc- 
caneer 8  shou  ders,  "  if  you  like  to  become  one  of  us,  here  is  your 
royal  mantle." 

"  And  here  is  your  sceptre/ 
.  leathern  bottle  half  full. 


said  a  third,  extending  to  him  a 


Joaquin  was  not  in  the  horrible  cart.  The 
buccaneer  breathed  again*  He  turned  towards 
the  conductors,  and  Bf&id  to  them,  coldly: 

"  You  are  fond  of  piastres,  my  molten.  Well, 
I  inn  -idled  the  Leopard.  Conduct  me  to  the 
governor,  Don  Chrutovol  de  Fbznera.  I  havo 
nothing  in  common  with  you.    Obey  I" 

The  insolent  effrontery  of  these  men  wrw  silent 
before    tin;    sang-froid  Oi    thin    COlobntod  I !I 

ncor.  One  "I  them  immediately  went  to  the 
governor's  palace,  in  ordei  to  announce  to  hirn 
this  important  capture,  Bui  Don  Chruttorol  was 
ho  pre  occupied  with  the  Bcouxge,  which  had  de- 
solated tin:  city  for  the  past  two  or  three  days, 
that  bo  Simply  ordered  tho  Leopard  should  be 
shut  in  the  prison  where  the  other  adventurer*, 
win.  bad  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  escape  the  cx- 

filosioii  of  the  pirogue  were  lodged.  In  fact 
Jon  Cliristovul  wus  then  overwhelmed  by  the 
sudden  invasion  of  a  pestilence  in  which  no  ono 
wished  to  believe. 

The  people  preferred  to  attribute  to  human 
and  criminal  causes  this  terrible  sickness,  which 
infiltrated  in  their  veins  like  an  invisible  poison. 
At  least  this  supposition  left  some  hope.  Poison 
necessarily  supposed  a  poisoner,  and  the  cruol 
and  ferocious  crowd  said,  "  Death  to  the  poison- 
er, and  the  poison  will  vanish!" 

Even  tho  physicians  confessed  their  ignorance 
in  face  of  tho  symptoms  of  the  visitation,  They 
were  discouraged  in  seeing  people  apparently  in 
good  health  suddenly  complain  of  great  heat 
about  tho  head  ;  then  their  eyes  became  red  and 
intlamcd,  their  breath  became  short,  their  skin 
livid  and  yellow,  and  the  most  part  of  them  died 
after  a  night  of  burning  sleeplessness. 

Until  then,  tho  black  vomit,  as  the  yellow  fever 
was  then  called,  and  which  had  committod  such 
ravages  amongst  tho  Indians,  had  been  unknown 
in  the  islands.  One  physician  alone  appeared  to 
understand  the  nature  of  the  epidemic,  and  attri- 
buted it  to  the  miasma  which  the  last  earthquake 
had  spread  abroad  in  the  air.  But  his  opinion 
was  not  listened  to,  and  a  great  number  of  peo- 
ple almost  inclined  to  treat  him  as  a  poisoner. 
It  was  necessary  the  multitude  should  have  vic- 
tims, for  they  were  in  a  state  of  absolute  deli- 
rium. It  was  the  only  remedy  in  which  their 
fear  had  any  faith. 

The  fatal  epidemic  had  so  discouraged  all 
hearts,  that  the  capture  of  eight  fillibusters,  of 
whom  Joaquin  and  Pitrians  formed  a  part,  had 
caused  no  sign  of  joy  or  triumph  in  the  city. 
The  governor  had  given  orders  to  number  them 
and  to  execute  two  every  day  by  means  of  the 
garrot,  in  order  to  spin  out  as  long  as  possible 
the  pleasure  to  the  Spaniards  of  seeing  them  executed,  who  were 
very  eager  after  such  spectacles. 

When  the  Leopard  entered  into  the  narrow  and  low  cell  in 
which  the  prisoners  were  confined,  he  only  saw  calm  and  joyous 
countenances.  The  adventurers  were  all  familiar  with  death.  If 
they  had  gone  one  by  one  to  the  gibbet  they  might  havo  trem- 
bled, but  two  going  together,  the  courage  of  one  supported  the 
other.  When  they  saw  the  Leopard,  the  Brothers  of  the  Coast 
uttered  cries  of  surprise.  Joaquin  ran  to  him,  and  pressed  his 
hand  tenderly. 

"Uncle,"  he  cried,  "wo  hoped  that  you  had  been  more  fortu- 
nate than  us,  and  had  escaped,  and  yet  you  are  here,  like  us  a 
prisoner  and  condemned  to  die." 

"Yes;  I  succeeded  in  escaping  alone,"  replied  the  buccaneer, 
"  because  I  had  a  duty  to  fulfil,  brothers.     My  vengeance  accom- 
plished, and  not  being  able  to  free  you,  I  said 
to  myself,  I  might,  perhaps,  be  useful  to  you 
in  prison,  and  here  I  am." 

"Alas!"  replied  Joaquin,  "your  generosity 
will  only  cause  you  to  be  sacrificed  with  us.  * 
"  I  promised  your  father  never  to  abandon 
you  in  danger,  my  lad,"  said  the  Leopard. 
"And  besides,  I  am  charged  with  another 
mission,  a  very  sacred  one,  concerning  you — " 
He  hesitated  to  continue,  not  knowing  how  to 
begin  the  confidence  he  meditated. 

"  Who  can  be  interested  in  me,  a  poor  ob- 
scure adventurer?"  asked  Joaquin,  with  a 
melancholy  smile. 

"And  who  can  it  be,"  pursued  the  bucca- 
neer, abruptly,  "  if  it  be  not  an  unhappy  wo- 
man who  has  doubtless  been  very  culpable, 
but  has  been  as  cruolly  punished  for  her  faults 
as  her  most  mortal  enemy  could  desire ;  a 
woman  who  has  lived  during  long  years  of 
humiliation  and  suffering,  with  the  sole  desire 
and  hope  of  one  day  seeing  you." 

"I  do  not  understand  you,"  interrupted 
Joaquin,  in  an  agitated  voice  ;  "  only  a  mother 
could  love  thus,  aud  mine  is  dead,  you  know, 
long  since,  and  a  terrible  death — " 

"  Your  mother  lived,  Joaquin,"  replied  the 
Leopard,  with  emotion.  "  Your  father  fled 
so  precipitately,  after  his  furious  vengeance, 
that  he  thought  he  had  killed  her  while  she 
still  breathed." 

"  My  mother  lived,  and  it  is  now  that  I 
team  it !"  said  Joaquin,  in  a  hollow  voice. 
"  I  had  a  mother  like  others  whom  I  envied, 
and  I  have  never  seen  her !" 

"No  weakness,  my  lad,"  replied  the  bucca- 
neer.    "  We  are  not  alone  here." 

"And  when  I  was  a  feeble  infant,  was  it 
not  she  who  warmed  me  in  her  arms,  and 
smiled  on  me  to  make  me  happy  ?  My  mother 
lived !     She  is,  then,  dead  now  V* 

"  Dead  !"  repeated  the  Leopard  ;  "  and 
when  dying,  she  asked  her  son  not  to  curse 
her,  lor  she  loved  him  well." 

_  "  I  curse  her  !"  cried  Joaquin.  "  But  why 
did  she  not  come  to  me  1  How  happy  1  should 
have  been  to  be  able  to  say  that  single  word, 
'Mother!'" 

"  God  willed  it  otherwise,"  said  the  bucca- 
neer. "  She  would  have  been  happy  to  have 
known  you  while  living.  But  when  dying, 
she  had  the  consolation  of  having  seen  her 
son,  it  is  true  without  knowing  him." 

"How  is  that,  uncle?"  asked  Joaquin.  '*  ^wartm  ™M«a 

"  Never  curse  Her  Ladyship  !"  returned  the  3&3'  cenkstcrcquwtres 

Leopard.  [concluded  next  week.] 


A  (U  ARIA. 

We  publish  on  this  and  the  preceding  page  a  series  of  neat  en- 
graving!  lelected  from  a  vorv  late  work,  "  Noel  Humphreys'  Ocean 
and  Kiver  Garden*!,"  published  by  Sampson,  Low  &  Son,  Lon- 
don, ami  for  -;ile  in  New  York  by  Hasan.  RangS  i  Co.     The  first 

picture  represents  a  design  for  u  circular  aqua  d  with 

marine  plants  and  fishes.  The  second  t|  an  illustration  of  the 
habitat  of  several  river  fishes.  The  third  is  the  subaqueoa 
of  the  Stickleback,  a  small  fish,  irhicfa  builds  a  home  where  die 
spawn  and  young  are  protected  by  the  male  parent.  The  fourth 
picture  represents  a  group  of  Shrimps  and  Starfish,  and  c 
submarine  creatures.  We  Understand  that  a  most  extensive  ex- 
hibition of  "aquaria"  is  among  the  nova  for  the  New 
York  public  at  the  American  museum.  But  let  us  hasten  briefly 
to  explain,  in  addition  to  our  pictures,  what  these  "  aquaria  "  are. 
What  shall  we  say  to  an  ocean  garden  and  a  river  conservatory 
of  living  moving  flowers?  The  "Aquarium"  or  "Vivarium, 
the  modern  wonder  which  is  at  present  delighting  all  England,  is 
indeed  a  new  delight.  It  has  long  been  known  tnal  fishes  cannot 
live  fur  any  considerable  period  in  a  confined  body  of  water,  be- 
cause they  breathe  the  air  which  i->  dissolved  in  water,  and  thus 
deprive  it  of  it--  oxygen,  the  place  of  which  is  supplied  with  car- 
bonic acid.  Hence  the  water  must  be  frequently  renewed,  or  the 
death  oi  the  li  A  few  years  tinea,  a  scientific  gentle- 
man in  London  discovered  that  aquatic  plant*,  placed  in  the  same 
vensel  with  fish,  would  decompose  this  acid,  absorb  the  carbon 
and  restore  the  oxygeni  Acting  upon  mis  hint,  he succeeded, 
after  numerous  and  patient  trials,  in  planting  a  marine  grass  in 
the  name  jars  with  living  fish,  which  grass  evolved  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  oxygen  gas  to  purity  the  water,  and  thus  preserve  the 
fish  in  vigorous  health  without  requiring  :u\y  change  of  water. 
Hero  was  indeed  a  great  discover?  of  another  of  nature'*  hitherto 
hidden  and  beautiful  law,.  But  like  all  experimenter.-,  be  soon 
found  unforeseen  impediments  to  contend  with.  After  a  short 
period,  some  of  the  leave  of  the  grass  began  to  decav,  aud  the 
clear  water  contained  in  his  crystal  globef  became  turbid.  The 
surface  and  sides  of  his  glass  receiver  began  to  collect  a  green 
slimy  mucus,  and  the  vitality  of  the  fish  was  seriously  jeopardized. 
Weeks  ami  months  were  devoted  to  the  discovery  of  some  agent 
which  should  remove  this  mucus  and  restore  the  purity  of  the 
water.  The  grand  desideratum  was  at  length  attained,  lie  suc- 
ceeded in  discovering  a  kind  of  water-snail  whose  ordinary  suste- 
nance is  the  vevy  mucus  and  decay  of  vegetable  matter  which 
threatened  to  render  his  former  experiments  futile.  This  "  useful 
little  scavenger  "effectually  and  beautifully  completed  the  sequence, 
so  that  all  could  live  in  perfect  harmony  together,  preserving  the 
water  pure  and  clear,  without  tiie  necessity  of  changing  it  for  yean  ! 
This  beautiful  discovery  is  now  carried  out  on  a  large  scale.  The 
managers  of  the  London  Zoological  Gardens  have  established  a 
"  Grand  Aquarium,*'  consisting  of  a  score  of  fresh  and  salt  water 
crystal  ponds,  varying  in  capacity  from  twenty  to  one  hundred 
gallons.  These  ponds,  enclosed  in  plate  glass,  measure  in  the 
aggregate  some  ninety  feet  in  length-  They  are  perfectly  trans- 
lucent, and  being  artificially  furnished  with  rocks,  sand,  etc.,  with 
varieties  of  sea  weed  growing  in  it,  afford  a  vivid  representation 
of  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  here  we  have  in  their  natural  ele- 
ment and  conditions,  every  variety  of  living  marine  and  fresh- 
water fish,  molluscs,  zoophytes  and  plants.  The  scene  is  at  once 
wonderful  and  intensely  beautiful.  Hours  of  delight  may  be 
spent  in  watching  the  habits  of  the  lobster,  oyster  and  muscle, 
and  in  examining  the  singular  mechanism  with  which  the  shrimp, 
the  star-fish,  the  sea-spider,  the  trout,  the  pike,  sea-anemouies  and 
nudilbranchs  seize  and  devour  their  prey,  and  disport  themselves 
as  freely  as  if  they  were  still  enjoying  their  "full  latitude"  in  the 
ocean  or  rivers  where  they  first  saw  life.  No  pen  can  describe  the 
beauty  of  the  brilliant  zoophytes,  which  embody  nearly  every 
color  and  shade  known  to  us.  Many  of  these  sea  animals  have 
every  appearance  of  belonging  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  we 
are  thrilled  with  an  indescribable  sensation  as  we  behold  these 
apparent  plants  and  flowers  extend  their  stems  or  leaves  and  seize 
such  prey  as  comes  within  their  grasp. 


Cribclla  oculnta. 


6.  Palmipesmembranacciifl. 

7.  Pal  anion  scrratua. 


{Taken,  hy  permission, from  Noel  Humphreys'  ''Ocean  and'Hivcr  Gardens*') 
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BALLOU'S   riCTOMAL   DRAWING-ROOM    COMPANION. 


[Writ ton  for  Billion's  Pictorial.] 
HOLD    TO    THE    RIGHT. 

CT   JAMES   FHANKLIN   FITTS. 

Whilo  on  life's  pathway  thy  feet  are  advancing, 

Hurrying  on  mid  life's  busy  throng. 
Sunbeams  of  ploasure  around  thee  now  glancing, 

Hoart-siok  to-morrow  with  traitorous  wrong, 

Never  so  weary  and  never  so  saddened, 

Never  so  little  by  earthly  joys  gladdened, 

Never  by  passion  so  blinded  and  maddened, 
1'irmly  and  earnestly  hold  to  the  right ! 

Hold  to  tho  right!     Though  temptation  should  meet  thee, 
Clad  in  tho  garments  of  counterfeit  right. 

Wearing  this  talisman,  victory  '11  greet  theo, 
Drive  tho  dark  ghouls  to  their  natural  night: 
Girded  with  honor,  thou'lt  conquer  temptation, 
Ilowsoo'er  lowly  in  life  bo  thy  station, 
Trials  but  bringing  thy  soul  confirmation, 

Always  thy  countersign,  "  hold  to  tho  right!" 

Hold  to  the  right!     Though  the  sneers  of  detraction 
Fall  on  thine  ear  and  would  cause  thee  to  stay, 

On  with  thy  purpose! — abate  not  thine  action, 
Though  myriad  opposera  would  fain  say  thee  nay! 
Steadfast  in  purpose,  and  strong  in  endeavor, 
Pause  by  the  wayside  or  look  backward  novor ; 
Haste  to  the  goal  of  thy  wishes,  but  ever, 

Ever  unsbrinkiDgly  hold  to  the  right! 

Hold  to  the  right!     And  if  tyranny's  minions 
Menace  thee  ever  with  gallows  or  block, 

Loso  not  thy  heart — retract  not  thy  opinions, 
Nerved  in  thy  duty,  stand  firm  as  the  rock : 
Better  to  die  in  the  cause  of  a  nation, 
Than  ever  thenceforth  to  feel  deep  degradation : 
Better  to  strive,  although  sure  of  frustration, 

Better  forever  to  hold  to  the  right! 

^. , <    —  «i    t  -  ■'■ ■     ■'-■' 

[Written  for  BaUou's  Pictorial.] 

MY  BROTHER'S  WIFE. 


BY  MBS.  N.  T.  MUNHOE. 

I  sat  gazing  into  the  fire-light,  thinking  of  the  letter  I  was  hold- 
ing In  ray  hand ;  my  brother  Robert  was  then  engaged,  and  was 
coming  to  visit  me  in  a  few  days,  bringinghis  betrothed  with  him. 
Ho  had  in  his  letter  told  me  all  about  his  engagement  which  was 
a  sudden  one;  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  Annie  at  first  sight;  my 
warm,  impetuous  brother,  it  was  just  like  him,  ho  had  soon  told 
his  love  and  found  that  ho  was  loved  in  return. 

So  I  sat  picturing  to  myself  how  she  would  look.  Beautiful  I 
imagined  she  was,  indeed  Robert  had  said  as  much ;  but  then  he 
viewed  her  through  a  lover's  eyes.  All  that  I  wished  was  that 
she  might  bo  good  and  amiable;  and  love  my  brother  as  devotedly 
as  I  knew  be  loved  her. 

"Were  I  to  own  that  something  like  a  sharp  pain  passed  through 
my  heart  when  I  heard  of  my  brother's  engagement,  I  might  be 
accused  of  selfishness.  He  was  all  tho  world  to  me,  and  all  his 
sorrows  I  had  shared.  It  would  not  be  so  now  ;  could  I  give  up 
this  cherished  place  in  his  heart  without  pain  ?  Now,  well  as  I 
knew  he  would  still  love  me,  I  should  be  but  a  secondary  object. 
I  should  love  him  the  same  as  ever;  ho  would  bo  the  first  in  my 
heart ;  but  I  must  learn  to  be  contented  at  seeing  his  confidence 
given  to  another,  and  not  only  be  contented  but  rejoice,  that  he 
had  found  what  man  seeks  for  and  is  sometimes  disappointed  in, 
a  love  stronger  and  dearer  than  a  sister's.  This  however  was  but 
my  first  feeling.  As  I  sat  there  thinking,  the  selfishness  which 
sometimes  enters  into  the  purest  earthly  love  passed  away,  and  I 
only  wished  for  his  happiness  and  the  happiness  of  her  he  had 
honored  with  his  love ;  for  loving  him  as  I  did,  surely  I  thought 
his  love  must  be  an  honor  to  any  woman.  Robert  had  always 
been  a  beliover  in  love  at  first  sight.  He  had  always  said  lie  could 
novor  learn  to  love,  the  feeling  with  him  must  be  an  involuntary 
one.  He  could  never  say  to  himself,  ought  I  to  love  such  and 
such  a  person  1  will  she  make  me  a  good  wife  ?  has  she  the  requi- 
site qualities  for  an  agreeable  companion  ?  Pshaw  on  such  a  cold, 
calculating,  philosophical  love ;  it  was  not  for  him.  Such  had 
always  been  his  theory,  and  he  was  reducing  it  to  practice. 

During  the  two  days  which  must  elapse  before  my  brother 
would  be  with  me,  I  was  very  busy  making  my  little  home  look 
as  pleasant  and  inviting  as  possible.  I  put  the  books  he  liked 
upon  my  parlor  table,  his  chair  just  where  he  liked  to  sit,  arranged 
his  chamber  just  as  I  knew  he  liked  it,  and  my  guest  chamber  I 
made  look  as  neat  and  pretty  as  possible  to  receive  her;  though  I 
doubted  all  the  time,  if  the  two  so  absorbed  in  each  other  would 
pay  much  attention  to  such  little  things ;  however  it  was  a  pleas- 
ure to  me  to  do  them.  Then  I  cooked  the  nice  dishes  I  knew  he 
loved,  for  thought  I  to  myself,  though  ever  so  deeply  in  love,  he 
must  eat,  and  will  surely  notice  his  favorite  dishes. 

"Well,  the  day  came  at  last,  and  with  it  my  brother  and  his  lady- 
love. I  remember  well  with  what  a  look  of  pride  he  presented 
her  to  me.  She  was  indeed  very  'lovely,  and  I  could  easily 
nccount  for  my  very  impressible  brother  being  struck  at  first  sight 
by  her  appearance. 

There  seemed  to  be  an  atmosphere  of  purity  about  her ;  one 
felt  better  as  well  as  happior  for  being  near  her.  In  a  word  I 
fully  approved  of  my  brother's  choice ;  and  felt  that  in  loving 
Annie  he  had  secured  his  happiness,  as  far  as  earthly  happiness 
can  be  secured  by  the  love  of  an  earthly  object.  Hor  beauty  was 
of  a  pure  and  delicate  character,  deep  blue  e}res  with  a  world  of 
love  in  them,  soft  brown  hair  parted  smoothly  over  a  fair  face, 
and  a  check  rather  pale  saving  an  occasional  flush  of  crimson,  yet 


it  was  not  that  she  was  so  lovely  in  feature,  as  that  all  about  her 
and  emanating  from  her,  was  such  purity  and  grace  that  tho  heart 
felt  drawn  towards  her  irresistibly. 

She  had  too,  a  cultivated  mind,  sho  conversed  well,  and  had  a 
soft,  low  voice,  that  most  excellent  thing  in  woman.  And  what 
pleased  mo  most  of  all  was,  that  gho  loved  my  brother  just  as  I 
would  have  her  love  him,  wholly  and  purely,  without  any  preten- 
sion or  sentimentality.  I  saw  that  sho  would  not  be  blind  to  his 
faults,  but  that  she  would  love  him  despite  them  all.  I  saw  that 
she  was  just  what  his  ardent,  enthusiastic  nature  needed.  I  saw 
how  her  calm,  even,  steady  love  would  go  with  him  through  life, 
how  it  would  sustain  him  in  his  trials  and  prosorvo  him  in  his 
temptations,  how  it  would  exact  little  and  givo  much,  how  it 
would  make  sacrifices  silently,  how  it  would  bo  ail  in  all  to  him, 
and  I  was  more  than  satisfied. 

Now  I  did  not  form  this,  my  opinion  of  her,  in  a  single  day, 
but  in  her  short  visit  I  saw  plainly  through  her  clear  and  open 
nature. 

Annie  was  frail  and  delicate,  and  I  noticed  that  sho  often 
coughed.  I  asked  hor  if  she  was  subject  to  a  cough.  She  was 
not,  but  she  had  taken  a  severe  cold.  I  prescribed  old-fashioned 
medicines,  but  they  seemed  of  no  avail,  and  she  smiled  at  what  she 
called  my  over- carefulness.  How  happy  the  two  were  during 
their  short  visit ;  they  took  long  walks  over  the  hill,  in  which  they 
often  urged  me  to  join  them,  but  I  generally  was  sure  to  have 
some  duties  at  home.  I  should  have  been  perfectly  happy  in  wit- 
nessing their  happiness,  had  it  not  been  that  I  noticed  that  after 
these  walks  Annie  always  came  home  very  much  fatigued  and 
quite  worn  out. 

Well,  they  went  away,  and  my  home  was  very  lonely,  and  do 
what  I  would  there  was  a  weight  upon  my  spirits  I  could  not  shake 
ofF.  It  was  not  because  I  was  selfish  in  my  love  for  my  brother, 
for  I  had  got  over  that,  but  Annie's  frail  form  and  delicate  beauty 
haunted  me,  and  I  feared  for  my  brother. 

Soon  I  had  a  letter  from  Robert  full  of  hope  and  happiness,  but 
when  speaking  of  Annie  he  said,  "  With  the  exception  of  hor 
cold  which  does  not  seem  to  leave  her,  she  is  very  well."  Ah! 
how  my  heart  ached  when  I  read  this  sentence.  By-and-by  came 
another  letter;  he  was  going  to  bring  Annie  to  see  mo  and  con- 
sult our  family  physician.  Well,  I  prepared  for  my  visitors  as  I 
had  done  before,  but  with  a  heavy  heart. 

I  thought  at  first  that  Robert  was  as  full  of  life  and  spirits  as 
ever,  but  I  soon  noticed  that  it  was  a  forced  cheerfulness,  and 
when  Annie  had  long  spells  of  coughing,  which  she  often  had,  I 
saw  the  agonized  expression  of  his  face,  and  knew  that  the  fatal 
truth  had  been  forced  upon  his  very  soul  that  his  beloved  was 
mortal. 

Annie  looked  thinner  than  before,  but  she  was  not  much 
changed  ;  she  was  still  more  easily  fatigued  and  coughed  much 
more,  but  she  was  as  cheerful  as  ever,  and  if  sho  suffered,  sho  said 
nothing  about  it  and  rather  avoided  speaking  of  herself. 

Our  family  physician  was  called ;  thought,  as  physicians 
always  think,  that  he  might  help  her,  said  she  must  be  careful, 
must  avoid  the  night  air,  that  care  and  good  nursing  might  do 
much,  medicine  little.  Ah  yes  I  care  and  good  nursing  might 
make  her  few  days  on  earth  more  comfortable,  but  all  the  medi- 
cine in  the  world  could  not  prolong  those  days  a  single  hour. 

It  will  avail  nothing  to  tell  how  those  days  wore  away,  how 
sho  faded  from  tho  earth,  how  her  quiet,  cheerful  spirit  shone  out 
on  the  very  verge  of  the  grave,  how  she  soothed  the  bitter  grief  of 
my  brother,  how  she  gave  him  tho  consolation  ho  needed,  telling 
him  that  their  Heavenly  Father  knew  what  was  best  for  them,  and 
that  being  dead  she  should  yet  speak  to  him,  and  perhaps  her 
death  might  prove  a  greater  blessing  to  him,  than  even  her  life 
could  be. 

Dear,  blessed  Annie  1  Could  one  have  stood  by  thy  death-bed 
and  not  be  better  for  being  there  ?  could  one  have  been  with  thee 
in  thy  last  days  and  not  receive  a  little  of  that  holy  influence  which 
was  ever  about  theo  ?  She  died,  and  about  even  her  dead  body 
there  seemed  the  same  pure  atmosphere  which  hallowed  her  living 
presence.  We  folded  her  pale  hands  together,  my  brother  and  I, 
we  pressed  down  the  lids  over  the  blue  eyes,  we  pressed  the  lips 
which  had  never  opened  but  to  words  of  kindness  and  love  ;  and 
then  I  turned  to  speak  a  few  words  of  comfort,  if  possible,  to  my 
brother.  Alas  !  he  was  kneeling  beside  her,  his  face  buried  in  his 
hands  and  his  frame  shaken  with  heavy  sobs.  I  had  expected  it  ; 
how  else  could  his  strong,  loving  nature  bear  it  1  I  knew  him  well. 
I  knew  he  wished  not  to  bo  disturbed;  so  going  up  to  him  and 
laying  my  hand  upon  his  hot,  parched  forehead  to  let  him  know 
there  was  one  in  the  wide  world  to  love  him  and  sympathize  with 
him,  without  a  word  I  left  him  with  his  dead. 

When  I  met  him  again  he  was  very  calm.  He  spoke  of  her 
freely;  it  seemed  to  givehim  pleasure,  and  to  be  a  relief  to  him  to 
do  so,  and  I  was  thankful  for  it.  My  poor  Robert !  Ho  bore  the 
trial  as  she  had  bidden  him  bear  it;  truly  being  dead  she  yet 
spake  to  him ;  her  holy  influence,  her  spiritual  presence  went  out 
with  him  into  tho  busy  world,  and  was  strong  to  protect  him. 
Kind  and  good  he  had  always  been,  but  there  was  now  about  him 
something  nobler  and  better  than  ever.  How  he  treasured  her 
memory  in  his  heart;  indeed  I  think  she  was  ever  in  his  thoughts, 
but  there  was  no  bitterness  nor  murmuring  in  his  sorrow  for  her. 
Indeed  as  he  himself  once  said  to  mo,  how  could  thoughts  of  one 
so  lovely  and  good  but  make  him  happy  ?  Had  not  his  life  been 
happier  for  his  short  living  intercourse  with  hor?  Ought  not  his 
whole  future  life  to  be  better  for  that  intercourse,  and  sanctified  by 
the  thought  that  her  spiritual  presence  was  about  him  still  ? 

Thus  years  passed  by;  my  brother  lived  with  me  in  my  quiet 
home,  and  we  were  very  happy  in  our  simple,  quiet  way.  He 
went  into  company  as  before.  To  the  world  he  was  unchanged  ; 
to  me,  who  knew  him  better,  he  was  nobler  and  better  than  ever. 


I  often  wondered  whether  Robert  would  ever  love  again  ;  nev- 
er I  was  certain  as  he  had  loved  Annie ;  indeed  I  doubted  if  there 
could  be  another  woman  worthy  of  such  a  love.  He  was  kind 
and  attentive  to  the  gentler  sex,  it  was  his  nature  so  to  be.  If  ho 
showed  particular  attention  to  any  one  I  never  noticed  it,  for  I 
saw  that  when  others  joked  him  upon  such  subjects,  the  quick 
flush  would  mount  to  his  brow  ;  it  pained  his  very  soul  and  my 
heart  sympathized  with  him. 

About  this  timo  pcoplo  began  to  associate  Robert's  name  with  a 
certain  young  lady  by  namo  Isabel  Eaton.  I  bad  met  her  often 
in  company  and  was  rather  pleased  with  her;  she  was  intelligent 
and  handsome,  lively  and  witty,  and  withal  a  great  favorite  with 
the  gentlemen ;  indeed  she  always  attracted  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion wherever  she  went.  In  form  and  faco  sho  was  a  perfect  Hebe ; 
black,  sparkling  eyes,  a  mouth  all  smiles,  pearly  teoth,  a  com- 
plexion of  brilliant  red  and  whito,  glossy  black  hair,  generally 
arranged  in  some  fantastic,  becoming  manner.  Sho  was  the  per- 
fect personification  of  youth  and  beauty.  Everything  sho  did  was 
graceful  and  becoming ;  everything  she  said  was  bright  and 
sparkling. 

When  I  heard  idle  rumor's  report  I  watched  her  narrowly.  I 
saw  she  was  pleased  with  my  brother's  attentions,  but  she  had 
other  admirers  and  she  was  pleased  with  them  also.  I  could  not 
ascertain  my  brother's  feelings  ;  evidently  he  admired  her  and 
was  attentive  to  her,  but  he  did  not  make  me  his  confidant  as  ho 
had  done  in  his  love  for  Annie.  I  knew  him  well  enough  to 
feel  sure  he  had  not  that  all-absorbing  affection  for  her  that  he  had 
felt  for  his  first  love  ;  whether  he  loved  her  well  enough  to  marry 
her,  I  could  not  as  yet  tell.  But  I  knew  one  thing,  that  he  would 
bear  no  trifling  with  ;  a  coquette  was  his  utter  abhorrence,  a  wo- 
man's truthfulness  and  openness  was  to  him  her  greatest  charm. 
I  think  he  was  dazzled  by  Isabel's  beauty ;  I  think  her  bright, 
sparkling  sayings,  her  fresh,  buoyant  health  and  spirits,  had  a 
certain  charm  for  him,  and  I  began  to  think  that  these  qualities 
might  bo  what  Robert  needed,  and  felt  glad  that  he  was  drawn 
towards  her.  It  was  but  a  little  while  that  things  remained  in 
this  uncertain  state.  Wo  were  at  a  gay  party  one  night,  my 
brother,  Isabel  and  myself.  He  had  waited  upon  her  there,  sho 
hung  upon  his  arm,  had  looked  up  into  his  face  in  that  unmista- 
kable way  which  told  me  that  ho  had  spoken  words  of  love  to 
her,  and  I  looked  upon  her  kindly,  and  was  ready  to  love  her  for 
his  sake.  I  seated  myself  in  a  recess  by  a  window  to  watch  them, 
for  I  know  I  should  not  be  missed ;  young  and  beautiful  maidens 
were  around  me,  and  the  maiden  sister  would  not  be  sought  for. 
How  beautiful  she  was  I  My  brother  had  left  her  and  was  talk- 
ing with  a  gentleman  of  his  acquaintance.  She  was  surrounded  by 
a  bevy  of  young  gentlemen,  with  whom  she  was  talking  and 
laughing  gaily.  I  could  not  hear  tho  conversation  where  I  sat, 
my  brother  was  nearer.  The  rich  color  glowed  in  her  cheek- — she 
was  unmistakably  pleased  with  the  admiration  she  excited.  She 
never  once  looked  towards  my  brother,  evidently  she  was  not 
awaro  of  his  presence.  I  looked  at  Robert,  he  was  talking,  as  I 
have  said,  with  a  gentleman,  but  I  saw  that  his  attention  was  all 
towards  Isabel ;  I  saw  too,  there  was  a  flush  on  his  faco,  I  knew 
something  in  her  words  or  actions  had  displeased  him.  At  this 
moment  the  music  struck  up  a  waltz.  As  if  the  matter  had  been 
arranged  beforehand,  Isabel  gave  her  hand  to  the  foremost  of  her 
admirers,  a  young  gentleman  of  not  irreproachable  character,  and 
was  soon  whirling  with  him  in  the  giddy  dance.  Robert's  com- 
panion had  now  left  him  and  he  stood  leaning  against  the  wall, 
his  eyes  upon  the  floor.  My  brother  was  peculiarly  fastidious 
about  many  things,  and  I  knew  ho  would  not  make  allowance  for 
Jsabel's  girlish  love  of  admiration.  I  longed  to  whisper  to  him 
to  be  careful,  not  to  judge  too  harshly.  "  She  may  love  you  not- 
withstanding she  is  pleased  with  the  admiration  of  others." 

I  lost  sight  of  my  brother  and  Isabel  for  a  few  moments.  The 
window  where  I  was  sitting  was  open,  and  ore  long  my  attention 
was  attracted  by  voices  outside.  I  recognized  my  brother's  voice, 
then  Isabel's,  and  I  could  not  help  listening. 

"  Had  no  words  passed  between  us,  Isabel,  had  no  promise  been 
made,  of  course  I  could  have  no  control  over,  should  have  no 
right  to  question  your  actions.  But  after  what  has  passed  I  can 
but  feel  hurt  and  grieved  with  your  conduct  to-night." 

Ah,  I  know  this  was  not  the  way  to  talk  to  her.  Alas  I  for 
Robert.  I  could  see  how  that  little  head  would  bo  thrown  back, 
how  those  black  eyes  would  flash,  and  those  red  lips  curl. 

Her  answer  came  quickly,  "  Right !  control !"  repeated  she 
with  Ecorn.  "Am  I  to  be  called  to  account  for  every  little  word, 
every  trifling  action,  in  this  manner  1  If  so,  it  is  well,  Mr.  Mor- 
ton, that  my  promise  is  not  irrevocable.  I  do  not  choose  to  on- 
trust  my  future  happiness  to  one  so  exacting  and  jealous." 

"  It  is  well,  Isabel,"  he  replied  ;  "  if  you  call  what  has  passod 
this  evening  little  and  trifling,  it  is  indeed  best  that  your  futuro 
happiness  should  not  bo  in  my  keeping.  I  had  looked  for  a  wo- 
man's true  loving  heart  beneath  so  fair  an  exterior;  I  have  been 
bitterly  disappointed." 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  said  she,  in  her  proudest  tones.  And  thus 
they  parted. 

Our  ride  home  was  silent.  My  brother  on  arriving  did  not 
seem  inclined  to  retire,  so  we  sat  in  my  little  parlor,  for  I  felt  that 
ho  had  something  to  say  to  me.  I  was  right.  He  told  me  how 
he  had  been  attracted  by  Isabel's  grace  and  beauty,  how  he  had 
spoken  to  her  of  his  affection  and  she  had  seemed  to  return  it ; 
but  he  had  found  that  she  was  vain  and  coquettish,  and  now  he 
almost  questioned  if  lie  had  ever  loved  her,  the  feeling  must  have 
been  but  a  passing  fancy.  I  remarked  that  he  might  have  been 
too  hasty;  she  was  young  and  had  been  used  to  much  admira- 
tion ;  he  should  have  been  more  patient  and  forbearing. 

It  is  better  as  it  is,  sho  would  never  have  been  the  wife  he 
needed ;  he  would  be  contented  as  he  was,  his  books,  his  profes- 
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Bion.liis  Bister's  love  miut  Bafflce  for  him.  Tlierowoa  n  world  <>f 
wnliiesH  in  my  brother's  tone  bs  ho  spoke,  and  from  my  hcori  I 
pitied  him.  I  foil  now  that  ray  brother  would  never  love  n  pin. 
Tin-  (I rsl  lovo  had  Bane  tin od  him  and  made  liim  better.  I  feared 
that  the  second  affliction  would  make  bis  heart  hard  and  bitter 
against  the  gentler  box,  and  thai  ho  would  think,  as  too  many  dis- 
appointed bachelors  think,  thai  there  i-  no  truth  in  \\ inn.     But 

tin  iv  tra  no  foar ;  the  influence  of  that  first  love  was  strong  upon 
him  yet. 

About  this  time  the  daughtor  of  u  very  denr friond  camo  to 
makome  n  visit.  Sho  had  visited  me  before  but  Robert  had 
always  chanced  to  be  away.  1  loved  Mary  vory  much,  she  was 
ii  dear,  sweet  girl.  Tnbro  was  nothing  striking  ahout  her,  sho 
was  small  and  slight,  hor  fiico  pnlo,  but  with  a  vory  pleasant, 
lovable  expression.  Sim  seemed  indeed  tho  very  spirit  of  lovo 
and  gentleness.  Possesscil  of  groat  delicacy  of  feeling,  sumo  pe- 
culiar intuition  scunnal  to  toll  hor  just  what  to  say  and  when  to 
say  it.  Sim  had  too,  a  lino  mind  and  activo  intellect,  and  a  quick 
appreciation  of  whal  is  good  and  noblo  in  literature  and  art.  Sim 
entered  directly  into  your  feelings,  and  found,  without  your  know- 
ing it,  a  place  in  your  hoart,  and  you  lovod  her  before  you  wore 
aware.  I  knew  all  this  about  hor,  few  know  hor  so  woll  as  my- 
self; her  calm  exterior,  hor  gentle,  unobtrusive  ways  deceived 
people;  they  thought  her  a  person  of  good  disposition,  rather 
pretty  perhaps,  bul  of  no  great  force  of  character,  mid  lacking  en- 
ergy. I  knew  her  better,  .she  had  energy,  perseverance,  talent  and 
more  than  all,  a  true  woman's  heart. 

I  saw  that  Robert  looked  upon  hOras  the  world  looked.  lie  was 
not  struck  with  her  at  all ;  her  beauty  was  not  tho  kind  to  attract, 
and  there  was  nothing  in  her  manners  or  appearance  out  of  tho 
common  eourse  to  cause  one  to  look  at  hor  the  second  time.  My 
brother  was  polite  to  her;  he  was  to  every  one,  and  besides  sho 
was  his  sister's  little  friend,  and  as  such  ho  should  respect  her. 
Since  the  unfortunate  termination  of  his  brief  fancy  or  love  for 
Isabel,  Robert  had  turned  to  his  hooks  and  his  occupation  with 
renewed  vigor;  more  than  half  of  his  time  was  passed  in  his 
study.  I  told  him  he  was  becoming  a  very  hook-worm,  and  had 
it  not  been  for  Mary's  company  I  should  have  been  veiy  lone- 
some. Sho  was  the  most  agreeablo  companion  in  the  world  ;  she 
could  converse  well  on  almost  any  subject ;  she  was  also  a  very 
fine  reader,  having  a  very  musical  voice,  she  also  sang  very  finely, 
so  that  wo  managed  to  pass  our  time  vory  pleasantly.  She  was 
always  ready  for  a  stroll,  ora  chat,  ova  song. 

One  pleasant  summer  afternoon  we  sat,  ns  we  often  did,  under 
tho  shade  of  the  trees,  I  with  my  work,'  Mary  with  a  book  from 
which  sho  read  while  I  worked.  Very  sweet  and  low  was  her 
VOlCe,  and  you  felt  that  her  whole  soul  was  in  the  words  she  was 
reading,  llobert  came  along,  I  saw  Mm,  but  his  step  was  so  light 
and  my  little  friend  so  absorbed,  sho  was  not  aware  of  his  pres- 
ence but  road  on.  As  she  proceeded  I  could  see  by  Robert's  face 
that  he  was  pleased  ;  there  was  too,  a  look  of  surprise  as  well  as 
pleasure  in  the  grave  eyes  bent  upon  tho  young  reader.  Then 
as  he  looked  up  to  mo  a  bright  smile  spread  all  over  his  face.  I 
had  not  seen  such  a  smile  light  up  his  features  for  months.  Ma- 
ry stopped  at  some  beautiful  passage,  and  looking  up  to  me  to 
express  her  delight,  her  eye  fell  upon  Robert.  She  blushed  just 
a  very  little,  but  was  not  much  confused  ;  evidently  she  thought 
we  must  both  be  thinking  of  the  author,  not  of  the  reader.  Still, 
she  rather  hesitated  to  proceed  with  this  accession  to  her  audience. 
Then  Robert  gently  and  politely  begging  pardon  and  hoping  he 
did  not  intrude  upon  our  privacy,  said,  "  Pray  go  on,  Miss  Harris, 
or  I  shall  think  my  presesco  is  unwelcome."  I  also  signed  to 
her  to  proceed,  and  without  trace  of  foolish,  girlish  reluctance, 
she  complied. 

I  always  noticed  after  this,  that  whenever  we  sought  tho  garden 
for  an  hour's  reading,  Robert  was  sure  to  follow.  Sometimes  he 
would  take  tho  book  himself  and  read,  and  many  a  pleasant  and 
profitable  hour  was  thus  spent.  I  noticed  too,  that  Robert  gave 
ns  more  of  his  society  than  formerly ;  he  left  his  study  door  open 
inviting  us  to  enter,  which  we  often  did.  If  ho  were  writing  wo 
kept  very  still ;  I  with  ray  work,  Mary  curled  up  in  tho  corner  of 
a  sofa  with  a  book.  My  brother,  imperceptibly  I  think,  was  gain- 
ing an  appreciation  of  Mary's  character;  he  consulted  her  upon 
various  subjects  which  chanced  to  occupy  his  mind,  asked  her 
opinion  of  different  authors,  and  seemed  to  pay  a  flattering  def- 
erence to  that  opinion,  advised  her  what  to  read  and  seemed  to 
liko  her  gentle,  quiet  presence  about  him.  Still  there  was  noth- 
ing particular  about  his  attentions  ;  he  evidently  thought  much 
of  her  capabilities,  had  a  high  opinion  of  her  character  and  worth, 
enjoyed  her  society,  but  it  was  a  very  calm,  friendly  feeling  he 
had  for  her,  nothing  more.  Sho  bore  towards  him  the  quiet,  def- 
erential manner  natural  to  her,  and  with  which  she  greeted  every 
one.  Somehow,  I  don't  know  how  it  was,  she  got  to  bo  useful 
to  hiin  in  his  study,  and  if  she  did  not  come  in  as  usual  he  was 
sure  to  call  her.  lie  wanted  her  to  arrange  his  books  and  pa- 
pers, or  do  a  little  copying  for  him,  or  else  lie  was  weary  and  she 
must  read  to  him,  and  there  was  about  her  such  a  childish  obedi- 
ence, it  made  one  very  ready  to  ask  favors  of  her.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  course  she  always  complied  with  ray  brother's  requests, 
though  I  jokingly  told  her  she  had  better  be  careful,  for  he  might 
prove  a  hard  task-master. 

Mary  was  to  stay  with  me  all  winter,  much,  evidently,  to  my 
brother's  satisfaction,  certainly  to  my  own.  As  the  cold  weather 
camo  on,  parties,  concerts  and  lectures  occupied  many  of  our 
evenings.  Mary  always  accompanied  my  brother  and  myself, 
though  her  unassuming  manner,  and  to  a  stranger,  almost  plain 
appearance,   caused  her   to  pass   nearly  unnoticed  in   the  gay 

crowd. 

We  were  often  thrown  into  company  with  Isabel  Eaton  who  was 

still  the  reigning  belle— still  surrounded  with  a  crowd  of  admirers. 


1  '.',,i  .  ' -.'.  liar  a  loni  li--il  and  y-i  pi. -a  .i|  to  yi-n  that  my  broth- 
er*! manner  toward-  her  wot  ai  il  nothing  had  happened  ;  she 
talked   md  En u ; hi  d  with  him  i  and]         not  at  all 

surprised  to  hear,  thai  by  the  K  woe  won 

rni  died  among  hor  admire]  i ;  If  of  < 
tho  report.    I  know  not  how  much  bis  manner  ma; 
her,  bul  1     ■■'■-■  nothing  in  it  but  a  desire  to  show  her  thai   whal 
had  passed  between  them  had  not  hardened  his  heart  towards  her, 

he  still  looked  upon  UCr  ttfi  a  friend. 

"  Mar_\ ,"  did  in/,  broth  r,  •«>•■  morning  as  he  pa  «ed  out  of  tho 
breakfast-room,  "I  have  not  seen  you  (n  my  study  of  late ;  do 
you  know  1  miss  you  vi-ry  much  '  do  ooi  i";  so  char}  of  yont 
company.  To  be  Bare  you  are  very  silent  when  thero  ;  still,  it  in 
pleasant  to  have  some  one  to  speak  to ;  and  I  have  turned  round 
for  tho  purpose  of  asking  you  a  question  a  dozen  times  this  past 
week,  and  found  to  my  utter  astonishment  that  you  vcrc  not 
there." 

Mary  smiled  a  pontic,  quiet  Smile,  said  sho  would  como  if  ho 
wished  it,  or  if  she  was  of  any  service. 

"Service, "  said  ho,  laughing,  "of  courso  you  aro;  if  I  am  in 
want  of  a  word  I  shall  apply  toyori^ofa  hook  you  must  got  it  for 
mo,  and  if  I  wish  fur  an  idea,  I'm  not  Bare  hul  this  silent  little 
head  could  furnish  mo  with  one."  And  ho  laid  his  baud  upon  her 
smooth  brown  hair. 

Mary  blushed  almost  painfully  at  his  words.  That  morning  I 
was  busy  with  household  affairs,  but  once  in  passing  the  study  I 
looked  in,  saw  my  brother  writing  at  his  desk,  Mary  curled  up  in 
a  corner  of  tho  sofa,  a  hook  in  her  lap,  hor  face  bent  over  it  shaded 
by  her  hands;  I  judged  she  was  not  reading,  and  there  was  a 
drooping  listlossnoss  about  her  figure  quito  unusual  with  her. 

That  afternoon  we  had  callers,  and  tho  chief  subject  of  their 
conversation  was  tho  idle  report  concerning  my  brother  and  Isa- 
bel Eaton.  I  knew  that  all  I  could  say  would  not  change  their 
opinion,  so  merely  remarking  that  I  knew  nothing  about  it,  but 
doubted  tho  truth  of  the  rumor,  I  endeavored  to  waive  tho  subject, 
trusting  to  time  to  show  thom  their  error. 

The  next  day  Mary  came  to  mo  saying  that  she  must  go  homo 
tho  next  week.  I  was  perfectly  astonished,  and  asked  her  reasons 
for  this  sudden  decision.  She  gavo  nono  other  than  that  sho  felt 
as  if  she  ought  to  go,  she  had  already  mado  mo  a  long  visit. 

"But  Mary,  you  know  I  would  liko  to  have  you  stay  longer, 
and  indeed,  had  understood  you  to  say  that  you  would  pass  tho 
winter  with  mo." 

"  I  cannot  possibly  do  so,"  sho  replied  in  a  low  voice.  I  did 
not  press  her,  for  I  had  perfect  confidence  in  her  and  know  sho 
had  some  good  reason  for  hor  decision. 

I  spoke  to  Robert ;  ho  seemed  quite  distressed — "  Indeed,  I  can- 
not hear  of  it,  Mary,  what  shall  I  do  without  you?" 

I  thought  it  rather  strange  in  my  quiet  little  friend  that  the  tears 
should  come  so  readily  to  her  eyes.  Sho  turned  away  but  mado 
no  reply,  and  Robert  continued — -"Wo  shall  miss  you  very  much 
and  shall  be  very  lonely  without  you,  shall  we  not,  Sarah  V 

Of  course,  I  assented,  but  I  knew  it  was  of  no  use  to  urge  Ma- 
ry, sho  had  decided  to  go  home.  For  a  few  days  Robert  kept  her 
very  busy  in  his  study  ;  he  had  some  copying  ho  wished  her  to 
do,  he  did  not  know  when  he  should  again  have  an  assistant,  and 
he  must  make  the  most  of  her.  Mary  worked  away,  diligently 
and  quietly,  yet  I  noticed  that  she  smiled  more  seldom  and  talked 
less  than  ever.  I  told  Robert  one  day  in  her  presence,  that  he 
was  tasking  her  too  hard,  that  he  was  very  selfish.  He  looked  at 
her,  and  seemed  to  notice  for  the  first  time,  that  she  looked  pale 
and  wan.  An  expression  of  sorrow  and  regret  passed  over  his 
face.  "You  aro  so  uncomplaining,  Mary,  and  I  am  so  thought- 
loss — why  did  you  not  tell  mo  you  wero  weary  V 

Sho  replied  that  she  was  not  weary,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  assist 
him.  Ho  did  not  ask  her  assistance  any  more  while  she  stayed, 
but  leaving  his  study  camo  and  sat  with  us  in  the  parlor. 

Aftorsho  was  gone  the  hours  seemed  very  lonely.  I  went  into 
Robert's  study  as  he  complained  of  its  dullness,  and  offered  to 
read  to  him  ;  but  no,  he  was  busy  and  could  not  listen,  so  I  sat 
by  with  my  work,  knowing  all  the  time  I  was  a  poor  substitute 
for  my  little  friend. 

Robert  grew  restless  and  uneasy,  Ms  books  seemed  to  lose 
their  charm,  his  occupations  their  interest.  One  day  his  nervos 
were  out  of  tune,  he  must  give  up  drinking  coffeo,  the  next  day 
he  had  the  dyspepsia  and  must  take  a  journey.  Ono  afternoon 
he  bad  been  scribbling  at  his  desk  for  a  full  half  hour,  when  he 
suddenly  started  up,  and  turning  short  round  said,  "  Sister,  I  wish 
you  would  send  for  Mary  to  come  here  again." 

"  I  would  willingly  do  so,  but  I  fear  sho  would  not  come." 

"  Why  ?" 

"  It  is  not  long  sinco  she  was  here.'* 

"  True,  but  it  seems  an  age.  What  made  her  return  homo  so 
suddenly  ?" 

"  Sho  never  gave  any  reason,  other  than  it  was  her  desire  to  do 
so  ;  but  why  is  it  you  have  just  thought  to  inquire  ?" 

"  I  was  thinking,"  said  he,  "  that  I  missed  her  very  much  ;  wo 
used  to  have  very  pleasant  times  while  she  was  here." 
"  She  is  a  good  girl,"  said  I,  "  but  most  too  quiet." 
"  Not  a  bit — I  dislike  your  noisy,  rattle-brained  girls,  and  sho 
was  good  company,  even  when  she  did  not  talk." 
"She  is  not  handsome,"  said  I. 

"  Perhaps  not,"  said  he,  "  but  she  looks  amiable  and  intelli- 
gent." 

"  She  lacks  character,"  said  I,  "  or  at  least  I  have  heard  peo- 
ple make  that  remark." 

"  They  could  not  have  known  her;  on  the  contrary  she  has  a 
great  deal  of  character — she  is  firm  and  decided,  energetic  and 
persevering,  her  calm  exterior  deceives  people." 

"  Yes — sho  is  so  quiet  and  unobtrusive,  that  people  will  never 


give-  her  ere. lit  f.,r  her  goodness  and  worth — .-he  will  never  shine 
in  the  world." 

■  Perhaps  not,  but  she  makes  all  about  her  bright  and  huppv, 
which  i-  far  better." 

"  She  may  have  a   home   of  \u-r    own    to    make  happy,    before 

long,"  I  replied. 

rt  started,  turned  short  round  to  his  desk  with  his  back  to- 
ward* me.    "  What  do  you  mean  I"  said  he. 

"  I  had  0  letter  from  her  mother,  who 
tleman  is  very  attentive  to  Mary,  and  d 
will  shortly  marry  her." 

1  could  not  gel  a  look  at  his  face  bul  I  beard  bis  pen  scratching 

away  very  diligently.  I  waited  a  few  moment-  hut  ho  did  not 
epcak,  and  I  continued — "  I  ohW  had  a  letter  Irom  Mary;  bho,  of 
course,  Bays  nothing  ahout  thu,  but  by  tho  tone  of  her  letter  I 
should  judge  ihe  woe  unhappy." 

I  was  colled  from  the  room  just  then  ;  when  I  returned  an  hour 
or  two  after,  Jtobert  still  fiat  at  nil  deck,  hie  fur-e  bent  down  and 
very  pale  and  troubled.  I  went  up  to  him  and  attked  him  if  he 
wore  unwell. 

He  looked  up.  "  Do  you  know,  Sarah,  that  the  uews  you  have 
told  me  makes  me  very  miserable  1" 

"  About  Mary,"    -aid  I,    "why  should  it  f" 

"That  is  the  question,  why  should  it !     Do  you  not  sec,  tUv-.r, 
that  sho  is  necessary  to  my  happiness,  have  I  not  been  wrel 
sine.-  she  went  away  ?     I  think   I  lore  her  loudly  and  devotedly. 
I  think,  too,  that  I  could  make  her  happy.    Do  you  believe,  Sa- 
rah, thero  is  any  hope  for  me  '." 

Dear,  unsuspecting  brother,  the  thought  had  never  entered  hi* 
head,  which  I  had  all  along  suspected,  that  it  was  love  for  him  that 
hud  driven  her  from  us. 

"  You  can  bat  ask  her,  Robert,"  said  I,  smiling  up  at  him, 
"  but  I  thought  you  had  determined  to  be  contented  with  your 
books,  your  profession,  and  your  sister's  affection, — Ah,  Robert!" 

There  was  something  in  my  tone  which  inspired  him  with  hope 
and  he  looked  up  archly;  I  continued  more  seriously — "Mary 
will,  I  am  sure,  be  candid  with  you  ;  if  she  loves  you  she  will  be 
wholly  yours,  and  should  sho  consent  to  be  your  wife,  I  think 
you  will  never  repent  oi  your  choice." 

That  very  night  Robert  wrote  a  letter  to  Mary  telling  her  of  hie 
love,  ho  could  not  rest  till  he  had  done  this;  it  was  like  his  warm, 
enthusiastic  nature.  The  answer  came  in  due  time,  and  it  waa 
just  like  Mary's  own  self,  quiet,  yet  full  of  deep  feeling,  and  like 
a  time  woman,  owning  her  lovo. 

You  may  bo  suro  Robert  rested  not  long  ere  he  visited  Marv, 
and  short  as  the  journey  was,  it  was  most  efficacious  in  curing  tho 
dyspepsia  and  restoring  his  nerves  to  their  proper  state.  I  have 
heard  of  no  trouble  since.  When  he  returned  Mary  camo  with 
him.  They  were  very  happy  in  their  affection,  very  thoughtful  of 
each  other,  and  thoughtful  of  their  maiden  sister  also. 

They  wero  married  and  I  know  my  brother  has  nover  repented 
of  his  choice.  Mary  is  his  companion  in  all  things;  her  quiet, 
gentle  nature  comprehends  fully  his  quick,  impetuous  one.  Sho 
seems  almost  instinctively  to  understand  his  wishes,  and  to  grat- 
ify them  ere  they  are  expressed. 

Our  little  home  is  very  happy.  Robert  sometimes  laughs  a  lit- 
tle at  Man'  for  running  away  from  him,  that  he  might  find  out 
that  he  loved  her,  but  she  tells  him  that  she  only  found  out  that 
she  was  useful  to  him. 

How  peaceful  and  quiet  is  our  homo,  but  yet  not  dull.  Mary  is 
lively  and  cheerful ;  she  talks  more  than  I  ever  before  knew  her 
to,  and  sings  as  gaily  as  a  lark.  She  still  likes  to  get  a  book  and 
curl  herself  in  tho  corner  of  the  sofa  as  of  old,  so  as  to  bo  ready 
to  listen  to  Robert  when  he  has  anything  to  say. 

God  bless  my  brother's  wife  !  She  does  indeed  make  everything 
bright  about  hor. 


Nothing  ever  grows  old  in  memory;  the  little  boy  that  died,  fo 
long  ago,  is  an  eternal  child  ;  and  even  as  he  crept  over  the 
threshold  of  God's  gates  ajar,  at  the  beckoning  of  the  Lord,  so 
ever  in  the  heart  his  parting  look,  with  heaven  shining  full  upon 
his  brow:  the  beauty  that  the  heart  grew  warm  beholding,  in 
life's  forenoon,  when  dews  were  on  the  world,  and  played  the 
truant  with  some  angel,  remains  untouched  by  time,  oven  as  the 
unrent  sky  that  let  the  wanderer  in. — Ainsworlh. 

A  REVOLUTION 
A  31  0  X  G     THE     MAGAZINES. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  pay  three  dollars  to  obtain  a  first  class,  elegant- 
ly illustrated  and  carefully  edited  Magazine,  filled  with  orijnLial  reading  of  the 
most  e  liter  turning  character- 

BALLOU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY 

has  opened  the  eyes  of  the  public  to  the  fact,  that  they  can  obtain  a  better 
Magazine  for  oxe  dollar  a  year  than  they  have  heretofore  been  charged  TUBES 
dollars  for. 

"  TOO    CHEAP  !    TOO    CHEAP ! !" 

cry  the  old  fogy  publishers.  *'  Hon-  can  a  Magazine,  containing  oxe  HCJfDRED 
pages  of  original  matter,  and  FORTY  or  FIFTY  illustrations  in  each  number,  be 
afforded  for  oxe  dollar  a  year,  or  at  IBS  DEBTS  by  the  single  number.'"' 

VERY    EASILY    DONE! 

Step  into  our  publishing  aDd  printing-house,  and  observe  our  facilities  for 
doing  business,  and  the  heavy  edition  we  print — 84,000  copies — and  you 
will  understand  how  it  is  done,  aud  that  it  pays  handsomely. 

rajXIMfrCBOTaS  W©Mk££E>  m®MsmnMS 

is  printed  on  the  finest  of  paper,  being  the  cheapest  Magazine  in  the  world, 
and  containing  more  original  matter  than  any  other.  Never  meddling  with 
political,  sectional  or  sectarian  questions,  its  aim  is  to  make  home  cheerful 
and  happy.  Just  such  a  work  as  any  father  brother,  or  friend  would  intro- 
duce to  the  family  circle. 

JUDGE    FOR    YOURSELF. 

u*7~  Enclose  oxe  dollar  in  a  letler  addressed  as  below,  and  the  Magazine 
will  be  sent  bv  return  of  mail,  and  fur  a  whole  year- 
No-  22  Winter  Street.  M.  M.  BALLOTJ,  Boston,  Nass. 
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WILMINGTON,  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Wo  are  indebted  to  the  faithful  pen- 
cil of  our  artist,  Mr.  Kilburn,  for  tbo 
accompanying  series  of  views  in  tbo 
flourishing  city  of  Wilmington,  N.  C, 

drawn  by  him  on  tbo  spot  expressly  for 
tbo  columns  of  the  Pictorial.  Tbo  first 
picture  represents  tho  Old  Presbyterian 
Church,  a  neat  and  solid  structure,  with- 
out much  pretension  to  architectural 
elegance ;  wbilo  tho  new  Presbyterian 
Church,  delineated  on  the  next  page,  is 
a  very  imposing;  and  graceful  specimen 
of  tho  ecclesiastical  Gothic,  with  its 
pointed  gables,  windows  and  portals, 
its  magnificent,  oriel  window,  its  ranges 
of  buttresses  supporting  tho  walls,  and 
its  detached  campanile,  or  bell-tower. 
The  whole  edifice  strikes  us  as  being  sin- 
gularly symmetrical  and  tasteful.  The 
second  engraving  shows  us  the  exterior 
of  an  extensive  turpentine  distillery  in 
full  operation,  and  affords  a  glimpse  of 
one  of  the  most  important  manufactures 
of  tho  State  of  North  Carolina.  The 
remaining  picture  is  a  delineation  of  the 
Cape  Fear  Bank,  an  exceedingly  neat, 
and  even  elegant,  structure.  Wilming- 
ton is  a  port  of  entry  and  capital  of 
New  Hanover  county,  and  is  situated 
on  the  left  or  east  bank  of  the  Cape 
Fear  River,  just  before  the  entrance  of 
its  northeast  branch,  thirty  four  miles 
from  the  sea,  135  miles  southeast  from 
Raleigh,  and  180  miles  northeast  ot 
Charleston,  S.  C.  It  is  the  largest  and 
most  commercial  place  in  the  State,  the 
opening cif  thje. Wilmington  and  Raleigh, 
and  the  Wilmington  and  Manchester 
Railroads,  having  greatly  extended  its 
business.  In  1853,  the  population  was 
about  10,000.  The  city  has  $500,000 
invested  in  the  first  mentioned  railroad, 
which  cost  $5,500,000 ;  and  the  citizens  of 
Wilmington  subscribed  $500,000  to  the 
Wilmington  and  Manchester  Railroad. 
The  city  contains  three  banks,  with  an 
aggregate  capital  of  $1,500,000.  Sta- 
tistics published  two  years  ago  afford 
us  a  glimpse  of  the  condition  and  busi- 
ness of  the  place.  Five  or  six  newspa- 
pers were  then  published.  More  than 
20  steam-engines  were  employed  in  the 
manufacturing  establishments,  among 
which  were  7  steam  saw-mills  and  2 
planing-mills,  with  a  capital  of  $275,000, 
producing  annually  about  30,000,000 
feet  of  lumber;  3  rice-mills ;  10  turpen- 
tine distilleries,  working  about  25  stills, 
■with  an  estimated  capital  of  $100,000, 
and  several  machine  shops.  Fourmail- 
steamers  keep  up  a  daily  communica- 
tion with  Charleston,  and  nine  steam- 
boats and  twenty  tow-boats  ply  to  Fay- 
etteville.  The  deposits  of  coal  in  Chat- 
ham county  open  a  new  mine  of  wealth. 
The  shipping  of  the  district,  June  30, 
1854,  amounted  to  10,684  tons  register- 
ed, and  9271  tons  enrolled  and  licensed. 
The  foreign  and  coastwise  arrivals  for 

1852,  exclusive  of  the  Charleston  steamers  and  North  Carolina 
coasters,  were  753.  The  total  value  of  coastwise  exports  in  1852, 
was  $3,991,561 ;  foreign,  $549,107.  We  can  find  no  late  statistics, 
but  the  business  is  increasing  from  year  to  year.  In  1819,  a  great 
fire  occurred,  consuming  about  two  hundred  buildings,  and  prop- 
erty valued  at  a  million  of  dollars ;  but  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
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city  recovered  rrom  its  losses,  speaks  volumes  for  the  courage, 
resources  and  enterprise  of  its  inhabitants,  i  North  Carolina,  of 
which  Wilmington  is  the  largest  city,  is  one  of  the  old  thirteen 
States.  Its  history  goes  back  to  1585  or  1589,  when  an  attempt 
at  colonization  was  made  under  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  which  was  a 
failure.     In  1563,  emigrants  from  Virginia  settled   permanently. 


In  1 678  John  Culpepper  rebelled  against 
tho  arbitrary  government  of  Miller,  and 
held  tho  reins  of  power  for  two  years. 
The  separation  between  the  colonies  of 
North  and  South  Carolina  occurred  in 
1693.  In  1711  tho  savages  attacked 
and  massacred  112  of  the  inhabitants; 
but  in  the  following  year  the  united 
forces  of  North  and  South  Carolina  took 
a  signal  vengeance  on  their  red  focmen, 
killing  three  hundred  of  them,  and  com- 
pletely prostrating  their  strength.  In 
1729  the  proprietors  parted  with  their 
rights  to  the  crown  of  England.  In 
1771  a  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  somo 
of  the  inhabitants  broke  out  in  an  un- 
successful revolt.  In  1774  a  severe  en- 
gagement with  the  northwest  Indians 
on  the  banks  of  the  Kanawha  resulted  in 
the  expulsion  of  the  savages.  North 
Carolina  took  an  early  and  glorious 
part  in  the  revolutionary  struggle,  the 
Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence being  made  May  20,  1775,  so 
that  to  this  noble  old  State  belongs  tho 
high  honor  of  having  first  proposed  a 
separation  from  Great  Britain.  This 
bold  step  in  council  was  followed  up  by 
gallant  action  in  the  field,  and  with  what 
heroism  her  sons  "bared  theirforehcads 
to  the  God  of  battles  when  he  came  to 
his  awful  baptism  of  blood  and  fire," 
let  the  truthful  story  of  Guilford  Court 
House,  Brier  Creek,  Cedar  Springs, 
and  Fishing  Creek,  attest.  Well  may 
the  sons  of  North  Carolina  be  proud  as 
they  pointto  their  revolutionary  records, 
to  the  "  days  that  tried  mcn'B  souls," 
when  North  and  South  stood  shoulder 
to  shoulder  against  the  common  enemy 
of  both.  North  Carolina  is  bountifully 
endowed  with  resources,  which  the  en- 
terprise of  her  people  are  rapidly  devel- 
oping. She  is  rich  in  mineral  treasures, 
in  gold,  copper,  iron  and  coal.  The 
mine  of  gold  and  copper  near  Green- 
bush  has  attracted  great  attention.  Pro- 
fessor Jackson  considers  the  copper  re- 
gion of  North  Carolina  as  unparalleled 
in  richness.  There  were  coined  at  the 
Branch  mint  in  this  State,  between  the 
years  1838  and  1853,  gold  of  the  value 
of  $3,790,033 — the  highest  coinage  in 
one  year  being  $396,734,  in  1852. 
Coal,  both  bituminous  and  anthracite, 
is  abundant.  Of  the  Deep  River  coal, 
Professor  Emmons  says,  "  its  qualities 
are  such  as  to  give  it  the  highest  place 
in  the  market,  being  adapted  to  all  pur- 
poses for  which  the  bituminous  coals 
are  specially  employed."  The  same  au- 
thority remarks,  "  iron  occupies  an  im- 
portant place  in  North  Carolina,  and 
its  advantages  for  making  bar  iron  of 
the  best  quality  arc  very  great."  Marl, 
limestone  and  freestone  are  also  abun- 
dant, as  well  as  grindstones  and  mill- 
stones. Magnetic  iron  ore,  some  silver, 
lead,  manganese,  gypsum  and  salt,  have 
also  been  found  The  soil  possesses 
every  variety,  from  the  sands  and  marshes  ot  the  coast  to  the  rich 
alluvions  of  "the  river  bottoms.  Some  of  the  smaller  marshes  that 
have  been  drained,  have  been  found  highly  productive  in  rice,  cot- 
ton, tobacco  and  Indian  corn.  Much  of  the  low,  sandy  section, 
extending  60  miles  from  the  coast,  is  covered  with  extensive  for- 
ests of  pitch  pine,  furnishing  lumber,  tar  and  turpentine  abundantly. 
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THE  CHARACTER  AND  (JENIUS  OF  HANDEL. 

Handel  was  a  man  of  powerful  constitution,  great  vigor,  and 
rare  beauty  of  countenance,  which  was  full  of  fire  and  dignity, 
and  such  as  impressed  ideas  of  superiority  of  genius.  His  smile 
was  hcavcn-likc.  In  person  he  was  a  large,  portly  man.  His 
features  were  finely  marked,  and  the  general  cast  of  his  counte- 
nance was  placid,  bespeaking  dignity,  attempered  with  benevo- 
lence, and  every  quality  of  the  heart  that  has  a  tendency  to  beget 
confidence  and  ensure  esteem.  Like  almost  all  great  men,  he  was 
extremely  witty,  but  never  exhibited  any  ill-feeling  in  his  jocu- 
larity. His  sallies  cut  without  wounding.  That  which  above  all 
distinguished  him  as  a  man  was  his  rare  elevation  of  mind.  "We 
do  not  admire  him  only  for  his  genius,  we  love  and  honor  him 
also  for  a  sense  of  honor  from  which  no  critical  circumstances 
could  ever  cause  him  to  swerve;  His  conscience  was  severe,  and 
he  was  always  remarkable  (to  quote  an  expression  of  St.  Simon) 
for  "une  grande  nctctte' do  mains,"  the  cleanliness  of  his  hands. 
He  hated  the  lightest  chains,  even  those  which  were  most  gilt. 
At  an  age  when  artists  used  to  live  in 
a  sort  of  domesticity  with  the  rich  and 
powerful,  ho  refused  to  be  the  depend- 
ent of  any  one,  and  preserved  his  dig- 
nity with  a  jealous  care.  He  begged 
for  patronage  from  no  one.  That 
respect  for  himself,  from  which  he 
never  departed,  gives  him  a  special 
position  apart  from  all  among  artists 
nnd  poets.  His  spirit  of  independence 
was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  animosi- 
ty which  the  aristocracy  entertained 
against  him.  During  long  years,  he 
showed  a  bold  front  to  the  implacable 
war  which  they  declared  against  him  ; 
and  although  twice  routed,  he  never 
was  subdued.  He  never  surrendered, 
and,  thanks  to  Ins  perseverance,  he 
gave  his  enemies  time  to  triumph  over 
their  own  prejudices.  He  was  a  true 
hero — a  moral  hero.  Even  the  cold- 
ness with  which  his  masterpieces  were 
received  did  not  discourage  him. 
"  Neve  re  moind,  de  musik  vil  sount 
de  pettcr,"  said  he,  to  some  one  ex- 
pressing regret  at  so  empty  a  house. 
vexation  at  defeat,  ruin  and  bank- 
ruptcy could  not  weigh  him  down; 
he  recommenced  again  and  again, 
and  by  dint  of  activity,  energy,  genius 
and  courage,  he  finished  by  conquer- 
ing fortune.  Handel's  pride  was  in- 
timately connected  with  the  respect  in 
which  he  held  Ms  profession.  He 
was  a  socialist  by  anticipation.  Ho 
knew  that  the  beautiful  was  a  moral 
mission,  and  regarded  artists  as  ful- 
filling a  priesthood.  Some  days  after 
the  first  performance  of  "The  Mes- 
siah" (at  London),  Handel  came  to 
pay  his  respects  to  Lord  Kinnoull, 
with  whom  he  was  particularly  ac- 
quainted. His  lordship,  as  was  natu- 
ral, paid  him  some  compliments  on 
the  noble  entertainment  which  he  had 
lately  given  the  town.  "My  lord," 
said  Handel,  "  I  should  be  sorry  if  I 
only  entertained  them ;  I  wish  to 
make  them  better."  Tin's  noble  ora- 
torio has  an  immortal  existence. — 
Schotkher's  "  Life  o/Uandcl." 


CURIOSITIES  OF  SLEEP. 

In  Turkey,  if  a  person  falls  asleep  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  poppy 
!   field,  and  tlie  wind  blows  over  towards  him,  he  becomes  naturally 
narcotized,  and  wonld  die  if  the  country  people,  who  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  circumstance,  did  not  bring  him  to  the  next 
'  well,  or  stream,  and  empty  pitcher  after  pitcher  of  water  on  his 
face  and  body.     Dr.  Apenheim,  during  his  residence  in  Turkey, 
owed  bis  life  to  this  simple  and  efficacious  treatment.    Dr.  Graves, 
j  from  whom  this  anecdote  is  quoted,  also  reports  the  case  of  a  gen- 
|  tleman,  thirty  years  of  age,  who,  from  long  continued  sleepiness, 
i  was  reduced  to  a  complete  living  skeleton,  unable  to  stand  on  his 
;  legs.     It  was  partly  owing  to  disease,  but  principally  to  the  abuse 
of  mercury  and  opium,  until  at  last,  unable  to  pursue  his  business, 
he  sunk  into  abject  poverty  and  woe.    Dr.  Reid  mentions  a  friend 
j   of  his,  who,  when  anything  occurred  to  distress  him,  soon  became 
j   drowsy  and  fell  asleep.     A  fellow  student  also  at  Edinburgh,  upon 
;   hearing  the  unexpected  death  of  a  near  relative,  threw  himself  on 
|  his  bed,  and  almost  instantaneously,  amid  the  glare  of  noonday, 


sank  into  a  profound  slumber.  Another  person  who  was  reading 
aloud  to  one  of  his  dearest  friends  stretched  on  his  death-bed,  fell 
asleep,  and  with  the  book  still  in  his  hand,  went  on  reading,  utterly 
unconscious  of  what  he  was  doing.  A  woman  in  Hamadt  slept 
seventeen  or  eighteen  hours  a  day  for  fifteen  years.  Another  is 
recorded  to  have  slept  once  for  four  days.  Dr.Macnish  mentions 
a  woman  who  spent  three-fourths  of  her  life  in  sleep,  and  Dr.  Eliot- 
son  quotes  the  case  of  a  young  lady  who  slept  six  weeks  and  re- 
covered. The  venerable  St.  Augustine  of  Hippo  prudently  dirided 
his  time  into  three  parts,  eight  to  be  devoted  to  sleep,  eight  to 
recitations,  and  eight  to  converse  with  the  world.  Maniac*  are 
reported,  particularly  in  the  eastern  hemisphere,  to  become  furi- 
ously vigilant  during  the  full  of  the  moon,  especially  when  the 
deteriorating  rays  of  its  polarized  light  is  permitted  to  fall  into  their 
apartment,  hence  the  name  lunatics.  There  certainly  is  greater 
pronencss  to  the  disease  during  sleep  than  in  the  waking  state. 
Intense  cold  produces  sleep,  and  those  who  perish  in  the  snow 
sleep  on  till  they  sleep  of  death. — Journal  of  Health. 
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DALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM    COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou'a  Pictorial.] 
MY    GARDEN. 

JJV   PR.  J.  OAYNES. 

I  havo  a  garden  with  an  endless  walk, 
And  statues,  urns,  and  flowers,  that  strangely  talk  ; 
With  fountains,  cascades,  and  some  prattling  brooks, 
With  fish,  and  birds,  and  many  sylvan  nooks! 

Here  are  all  trees  that  deck  the  forest  gay. 
And  hills,  and  dells,  where  hide  the  beast  of  prey  j 
Likewise  broad  rivers,  on  whose  silver  streams 
Dunco  golden  ray6  in  summer's  ruddy  gloama ! 

Here  are  inland  sons,  which  to  tho  ocean 
Resistless  rush — whilo  their  mad  commotion, 
By  mountains  mighty,  impetuous  dash: 
Till  waves  tumultuous  give  lash  for  lash! 

This  garden  's  made  imagination  free, 
And  winged  my  fancy,  with  the  honey-bee, 
To  every  amorous  vale  of  flowers  and  streams, 
And  made  me  mad  with  pleasure,  love  and  dreams! 

I've  wandered  here  in  twilight's  holy  hour, 

When  sparkling  diamonds  decked  the  festooned  bower; 

And  quiet  ove  crept  o'er  tho  rosy  hue, 

And  noiseless  scattered  gems  of  pearly  dew. 

In  this  strange  garden  I  have  often  walked, 
And  with  its  flowers,  and  trees,  and  birds,  have  talked; 
Have  sought  its  windings,  and  its  labyrinths  wild, 
With  tears  of  joy  and  wonder — since  a  child! 

And  I  have  thought,  with  contemplations  kind, 
Each  thing  a  type,  reflecting  forth  the  mind; 
As  the  bright  ocean,  with  its  crystal  light, 
Is  but  a  mirror  for  the  stars  of  night. 

This  garden  is  the  world — man's  counterpart — 
And  represents  the  labyrinths  of  the  heart ; 
Tho  beauties,  wilds,  and  fancies  of  mankind. 
With  all  their  fears,  hopes,  joys — and  passions,  blind ! 

«—*»—» 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

POOR    PILLICODDY.* 

BY  ARISTIDES  JINX. 

John  Peter  Pillicoddy  was  a  seedsman  and  florist.  "Within 
the  shop  where  he  transacted  his  business,  were  seeds,  and  roots,  and 
flowers,  without  number,  over  which  Sarah,  the  smartest  of  shop 
girls,  presided  with  much  dignity.  Behind  the  shop  was  a  garden, 
with  no  end  of  plants  and  flower-pots  and  trumpery.  Within  this 
garden,  Mr.  Pillicoddy,  watering-pot  in  hand,  presented  himself 
one  fine  morning. 

"Past  six  o'clock,  I  declare  !"  he  oxclaimed,  looking  at  the 
clock  through  the  open  shop-door ;  "  I'd  no  idea  it  was  so  late ;  I 
may  say  I  thought  it  was  earlier.  Upon  my  life,  I  don't  know 
how  it  is,  but  time  passes  so  agreeably  when  one  happens  to  bo 
married.  I  don't  know  whether  that's  the  general  opinion ;  but 
my  experience — and  I  have  been  married  six  months — warrants 
mo,  I  might  say,  authorizes  me  publicly  to  repeat  my  observation, 
that  time  passes  so  agreeably  when  one  happens  to  be  married," 

"I'm  glad  to  see  you  watering  the  plants,  sir  ;  it  begins  to  look 
like  old  times  again,"  said  Sarah,  the  shop  girl,  coming  to  the 
door,  and  smoothing  down  her  apron  with  both  hands,  as  shop 
girls  will. 

"  I  certainly  went  out  into  the  grounds  for  that  purpose,  Sarah," 
returned  Mr.  Pillicoddy,  "  but  hy  the  time  I  had  half  finished  the 
joh,  I  suddenly  discovered,  upon  looking  into  tho  watering-pot, 
that  I  had  entirely  forgotten  the  water,  which  water  is,  I  believe, 
generally,  if  not  universally,  acknowledged  to  be  an  important 
auxiliary  in  the  operation  of  watering." 

"Ah,  sir,"  sighed  Sarah,  with  a  desponding  shake  of  the  head, 
"  that  shows  you  were  thinking  of  something  else.  I'd  give  a 
whole  year's  wages  to  see  you  standing  behind  that  counter  again, 
with  your  apron  on,  serving  out  seeds." 

"  So  you  will,  Sarah,  in  time,"  replied  Mr.  Pillicoddy,  briskly. 
"  You  wouldn't  grudge  your  master,  your  indulgent  master,  a  little 
occasional  relaxation  ?" 

"  No  ;  but  the  little  occasional  relaxation  you  speak  of  has  been 
going  on  for  the  last  six  months ;  in  short,  sir,  you've  quite  neg- 
lected the  business." 

"  I'm  aware  of  if,  Sarah.  When  I  married,  I  put  this  question 
to  myself — and  I  put  it  seriously,  Sarah — '  Shall  I  attend  to  my 
"business,  or  to  my  pleasure  V  And  I  unhesitatingly  decided  in 
favor  of  the  latter,  and  I  felt  that  I  could  devote  myself  to  my 
present  career  of  innocent  dissipation  for  the  remainder  of  my 
existence  without  a  murmur." 

"You'll  excuse  me,  sir,"  persisted  Sarah,  "but  I'm  afraid  you 
indulge  missus  a  leetle  too  much." 

"Perhaps  I  do,"  said  Mr.  Pillicoddy,  with  tho  air  of  one  per- 
fectly content  to  let  things  remain  as  they  were,  whether  right  or 
wrong.  "Perhaps  I  do,  but  I  can't  help  it,  Mrs.  Pillicoddy  has 
such  a  winning  way  with  her.  I  assure  you  that  her  playful  man- 
ner of  directing  my  attention  to  a  new  shawl,  or  a  new  dress,  in  a 
shop  window,  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  And  then,  when  I 
purchase  the  article  in  question,  her  style  of  saying  ( thank  ye ' — 
her  '  thank  ye's '  are  not  like  tho  general  run  of '  thank  ye's  '—she 
says  '  thank  ye '  as  if  she  really  meant  thank  ye.  Ah,  Sarah,  yon 
don't  know  what  it  is  to  havo  a  young  wife  I" 

"  No — and  what's  more,  I'm  sure  I  never  shall  I"  returned  Sa- 
rah, triumphantly,  evidently  much  satisfied  with  the  reflection  that 
it  was  morally  and  physically  impossible  for  her  ever  to  know 
anything  of  the  sort. 

*  Founded  on  the  play  of  the  same  name. 


"Don't  he  sure  of  anything,  Sarah;  there's  no  knowing  what 
may  happen.  Look  at  me  ;  wasn't  I  notorious  for  my  antipathy 
to  the  matrimonial  state1?" 

"  Yes,  but  that  was  before  you  saw  Mrs.  Pillicoddy.  Ah,  sho 
certainly  was  a  blooming  young  widow — " 

"  Sarah  !"  ejaculated  Mr.  Pillicoddy,  with  a  start,  and  consider- 
able elongation  of  countenance ;  "  how  often  have  I  told  you  never 
to  allude  to  Mrs.  Pillicoddy's  former  state.  It's  painful  to  me — 
distressing  to  me  ;  the  very  word  '  widow '  puts  my  flesh  all  of  a 
creep,  just  as  if  there  wore  several  rakes  being  drawn  backwards 
and  forwards  over  my  body — up  and  down  my  back,  especially." 
"  Well,  I'm  sure,  sir,  if  I  had  known  you  didn't  like  her  to  bo 
called  a  widow,  I  wouldn't  have  called  her  a  widow.  And  yot,  if 
sho  hadn't  been  a  widow  you  couldn't  havo  married  her.  My 
brother  Tom  married  a  widow,  poor  fellow  I" 

"What- do  you  mean  by  'poor  fellow*?'"  asked  Mr.  Pillicoddy, 
sharply. 

"  Why,  because  ho  turned  up  again." 
"  Your  brother  Tom  %" 
"No,  t'other  chap." 

"  0,  t'other  chap  !"  said  Mi'.  Pillicoddy,  painfully  interested. 
"May  I  inquire- who  this  individual  you  designate  as  't'other  chap,' 
was?" 

"  Why,  the  first  husband.  He  was  a  sailor,  and  everybody, 
brother  Tom  included,  thought  him  safe  and  snug  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea.  But,  as  I  said  before,  up  he  turned,  for  all  that.  By- 
tho-by,  missus's  first  husband,  Captain  O'Scuttlo,  was  supposed 
to  be  drowned,  wasn't  he?" 

"  Supposed  to  be  drowned !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Pillicoddy.  "  What 
do  you  mean  by  supposed  to  be  drowned  ?  He  toas  drowned — 
very  much  drowned  ;  the  ship  went  to  pieces  in  the  chops  of  the 
channel,  and  so  did  he." 

"  But  they  never  found  him  ?"  asked  Sarah,  with  much  affected 
simplicity. 

"No ;  he  was  so  comfortably  and  entirely  lost,  that  they  never 
contrived  to  fish  up  the  smallest  possible  particle  of  him." 

"  That's  just  what  they  said  about  brother  Tom's  wifo's  first 
husband  ;  but,  nevertheless,  as  I  said  before — " 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Sarah  !"  shouted  Mr.  Pillicoddy,  pushing 
her  into  the  shop  and  closing  the  door.  "  He  turned  up  again  !" 
he  ejaculated,  tramping  about  the  garden  in  a  high  state  of  ex- 
citement. "A  man  universally  believed  to  have  located  himself 
for  the  remainder  of  his  days  among  the  cockles  and  perriwinkles 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  that  man  '  turned  up  again  !'  Totally 
regardless  of  the  inconvenience  that  he  must  have  known  would 
attend  his  re-appearance,  that  man  calmly  and  deliberately  turned 
up  again  1  Suppose  my  wife's  first  husband  should  take  it  into 
his  head  to  follow  the  absurd  example  set  by  Tom's  wife's  first  ? 
It  wont  bear  thinking  about — and  yet  the  thing's  impossible  1  I 
appeal  to  any  one.  Fifteen  months  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and 
then  turn  up  again  ;  he  couldn't  do  it  1  Then,  on  the  other  hand, 
it's  just  possible  that  he  may  bo  floating  about  still,  clinging  con- 
vulsively to  the  main  top  jib,  or  the  main  jib  top,  waving  his 
handkerchief,  and  frantically  shouting  for  assistance,  on  the  very 
summit  of  one  of  the  masts.  Sometimes  I  fancy  he  may  have 
been  washed  ashore  on  some  desert  island,  where,  at  this  very 
moment,  he  may  bo  wandering  about  like  Robinson  Crusoe,  with 
his  umbrella,  and  his  parrot,  and  bis  man  Friday.  By-the-by, 
wouldn't  Mrs.  Crusoe  have  been  warranted  in  marrying  again? — ■ 
wouldn't  she  have  been  perfectly  justified  in  setting  herself  down  as 
the  disconsolate  widow  of  tho  late  Robinson  Crusoe,  Esquire  ? 
Of  course,  and  so  was  Mrs.  Pillicoddy  perfectly  justified  in  con- 
sidering that  she  had  lost  her  Scuttle.  And  yet  that  wretched 
mariner  haunts  me  perpetually.  I  dreamed  about  him  last  night. 
I  thought  he  came  to  my  bedside,  stuck  all  over  with  sea-weed 
and  barnacles,  with  Neptune's  pitchfork  in  one  hand  and  his  mar- 
riage certificate  in  the  other,  and  demanded  his  wife.  0, murder! 
it  wont  bear  thinking  of !  I'll  go  and  seo  about  that  new  bonnet 
for  my  beloved  Anastasia."  And  he  rushed  hurriedly  out  of  the 
garden. 

"Mr.  Pillicoddy !  Mr.  Pillicoddy !"  oxclaimed  that  gentleman's 
spouse,  hastily  entering  the  garden,  as  he  cloBed  the  gate  behind 
him.  "  Why,  I  thought  he  was  here  ;  I'm  sure  I  heard  a  voice," 
she  continued,  looking  about  her  in  surprise.  "Who  can  that 
lady  be,  coming  down  the  road  ?  As  I  live,  it's  my  sister  Julia !" 
"Anastasia  Pillicoddy !"  ejaculated  sister  Julia,  in  a  tone  of 
voice  that  showed  something  out  of  tho  common  was  to  pay,  as 
with  a  carpet-bag  in  one  hand  and  a  big  green  umbrella  in  the 
other,  she  charged  into  the  garden,  and  at  her  sister.  "Anastasia 
Pillicoddy,  look  mo  in  the  face  and  tell  me  if  I  don't  look  the 
picture  of  misery  V 

"Why,  Julia,  what  can  be  the  matter?"  6aid  Mrs.  Pillicoddy, 
anxiously.     "Sit  down  and  explain." 

"  I  will,"  returned  sister  Julia,  seating  herself  on  a  bench  by  the 
sido  of  Mrs.  Pillicoddy.  "  It's  just  four  years  ago,  Anastasia  Pil- 
licoddy, since  you  and  I  got  up  one  cold,  frosty  morning  and 
walked  to  Gosport  church,  where  we  were  severally  united  in  the 
bonds  of  matrimony  to  the  men  of  our  hearts ;  you  to  Captain 
Fitzpatrick  O'Scuttlo,  and  I  to  his  second  cousin,  Captain  Fitz- 
gerald O'Scuttlo.  At  the  end  of  three  years,  your  husband  dis- 
appeared in  a  gale  of  wind,  and  left  you  a  widow.  I  wish  I  could 
say  the  same  of  mino." 

Mrs.  Pillicoddy  intimated  that  she  was  shocked. 
"  You  think  the  expression  too  energetic ;  wait  till  you  have 
heard  the  atrocious  particulars.  When  my  husband  sailed  on  his 
last  voyage,  a  year  ago,  I  requested,  as  a  particular  favor,  to  be 
allowed  to  accompany  him.  He  objected ;  tho  Lively  Polly  sailed 
without  me,  and  my  husband  said  he  should  return  in  six  months ; 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  I  got  a  letter  from  him,  saying  he  shouldn't 
be  back  quite  so  soon.     Three  months  more  passed,  and  I  got 


another  letter,  saying  that  ho  had  been  detained  by  contrary  winds 
and  strong  currents — very  convenient  things,  these  contrary  winds 
and  strong  currents.  A  whole  year  passed,  and  I  was  gradually 
becoming  tolerably  comfortable  in  my  afflicted  state,  when,  yester- 
day morning  at  breakfast,  news  was  brought  mo  that  the  Lively 
Polly  had  been  signalled  off'  the  port.  Of  course  I  went  into  ex- 
tacies,  but  they  didn't  last  long  ;  I  had  no  sooner  heard  of  the 
Lively  Polly's  safe  arrival,  than  in  come  the  mate  of  the  vessel, 
whom  my  husband  had  sent  on  shore.  He  had  two  letters  in  his 
hand,  one  for  me,  aud  the  othor  for  an  intimate  friend  of  my  hus- 
band's. I  offered  to  deliver  it ;  I  took  it  and — " 
"Opened  it?"  interrupted  Mrs.  Pillicoddy. 
"Decidedly  opened  itl  Tho  contents  paralyzed  mo  !  Thcro's 
tho  letter — devour  its  contents  !" 

"Dear  Tom,"  began  Mrs.  Pillicoddy,  taking  tho  letter  from  hor 
sister,  and  reading  aloud. 

"Yes,  the  letter's  addressed  to  Captain  Thomas  Trumpet — ■ 
some  marine  monster  I  never  heard  of.  But  never  mind  the  first 
part ;  come  down  to  the  P.  S." 

"  Postscript,"  continued  Mrs.  Pillicoddy,  reading.  '  I  forgot  to 
mention  that  I  have  brought  Jenny  with  mo — the  dear  little  crea- 
ture I  told  you  about.  Now,  my  dear  Tom,  you  must  take  charge 
of  her  for  the  present,  as  my  wife  must  be  kept  entirely  in  the 
dark,  you  understand  V — Well,  Julia,  I  must  confess  that  your 
husband's  conduct  is  suspicious,  and  I  should  advise  you  to  return 
to  Portsmouth  immediately  and  demand  an  explanation." 

"You  advise  mo  to  see  the  wretch  again  I"  exclaimed  Julia, 
vehemently.  "  How,  I  should  like  to  inquire,  do  you  suppose  he 
can  satisfactorily  explain  such  a  thing  as  this  ?  No,  I'll  not  go 
back !" 

"But  I  am  afraid  you  cannot  remain  here.  Mr.  Pillicoddy's 
notions  of  female  propriety  are  so  scrupulous,  that  I'm  sure  ho 
would  severely  blame  your  conduct  in  leaving  home.  I  think, 
however,  I  can  find  the  accommodation  you  require  at  the  house 
of  a  friend  of  mine." 

"  0,  thank  you  !"  returned  Julia,  embracing  her  sister.  "  Ha  I 
some  one  is  coming." 

"Then  step  into  this  room,  and  I'll  rejoin  you  immediately," 
said  Mrs.  Pillicoddy,  showing  her  sister  in  at  one  door  and  herself 
out  at  another,  about  half  a  second  before  the  somebody  that  was 
coming  actually  did  come. 

The  new  arrival  was  a  largo  man,  of  rather  salt  appearance, 
dressed  in  a  rough  pea-jacket,  hell-muzzled  duck  breeches,  and  a 
tarpaulin  hat.  He  entered  on  tho  run,  looked  earnestly  and  care- 
fully about  the  garden,  and  began  pacing  rapidly  to  and  fro  on 
one  of  tho  walks. 

"  I  can't  be  mistaken !"  ho  muttered  to  himself.  "  No,  I  saw  a 
femalo  enter  this  house  ;  a  smart,  rakish-looking  little  craft,  just 
the  same  build  and  rigging  as  Mrs.  0' Scuttle ;  but  for  tho  life  of 
me  I  couldn't  distinguish  her  figure  head.  However,  I've  traced 
her  to  Southampton,  and,  by  the  powers,  I'll  not  give  up  the  chase 
till  I  discover  her  latitude  and  longitude.  Hullo! — stop  I  I'll 
trouble  you  to  shorten  sail  and  bring  to." 

"  Bring  two  ? — two  what  ?"  asked  Mr.  Pillicoddy,  who  was  the 
person  hailed,  as  he  returned  to  the  garden. 

"  So,  sir,  it  seems  I've  found  you  at  last !"  growled  the  stranger. 
"  I  believe  your  name  is  Pilli — something  or  other  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  it  is  not  Pilli-something  or  other — it's  Pillicoddy — 
John  Peter  Pillicoddy !" 

"  Very  well,  sir ;  listen  to  mo,"  returned  the  stranger,  in  a  voice 
of  thunder.     "  She's  here  !" 

"  There's  no  necessity,  sir,  for  exercising  your  organ  in  that 
absurd  manner,"  said  Mr.  Pillicoddy,  rather  taken  aback  by  the 
stranger's  peculiar  style, 

"I  repeat,  she's  here!"  continued  tho  stranger,  very  rapidly 
and  fiercely.  "You  can't  deny  it.  Don't  speak  ;  you  haven't  a 
word  to  say ;  don't  interrupt  mo !  How  did  she  como  hero  ?  When 
did  she  come  here  ?     Why  did  she  come  here  ?" 

"Really,  my  dear  sir,  the  pronoun  she  being  applicable  to  the 
entire  female  sex,  I  must  trouble  you  to  clearly  define  the  particu- 
lar she  you  mean  by  she." 

"My  wife,  sir  !"  yelled  the  stranger,  louder  than  ever. 
"Your  wife,  sir?"  echoed  Pillicoddy,  considerably  staggei'ed. 
"  You  wife,  pooh,  pooh !  I  beg  to  observe  there's  nothing  per- 
sonal in  my  pooh,  pooh ;  therefore,  as  I  said  before,  pooh,  pooh,  I 
know  nothing  of  your  wife ;  how  should  I  ?  There's  only  one 
married  female  in  this  house,  and  she  happens  to  be  my  wife." 

"Don't  trifle  with  me,  Pilli — whatever  it  is.  I  saw  her,  dis- 
tinctly saw  her,  at  a  window  on  that  side  of  the  house ;  and  that 
must  be  the  room,"  and  he  started  towards  the  door  through  which 
Julia  had  vanished  ;  "  so,  sir,  if  you'vo  no  objections,  we'll  have 
her  out." 

"Beware,  mariner,  beware !"  exclaimed  Pillicoddy,  throwing 
himself  before  the  stranger.  "I'm  small,  but  desperate  ;  diminu- 
tive, but  determined  !  And  yet,  as  Anastasia  is  at  this  moment 
in  the  parlor,  and  you  insist  that  your  wife  is  in  that  room,  have 
hor  out  by  all  means.  There  don't  happen  to  bo  anybody  there — ■ 
nevertheless,  havo  her  out."  *       | 

"  0,  there's  nobody  here,  eh  ?"  said  the  stranger,  trying  the 
door,  and  endeavoring  to  look  through  the  key-hole ;  "  then  how 
happens  the  door  to  be  locked  on  the  inside  of  it,  eMM 

"Hullo,  sir!  No  looking  through  tho  key-hole;  delicacy  for- 
bids !"  said  Pillicoddy,  pulling  him  away. 

"  Hark  ye,  Pilli — whatever  it  is  !     Don't  presume  to  trifle  with 
me  any  longer,  or,  by  the  blood  of  tho  O'Scuttlos — " 
"The  w-h-a-t?"  faltered  Pillicoddy. 

"  The  O'Scuttles  !     Captain  O'Scuttle  stands  before  you." 
C(  Are  you  that  man  ?     Does  this  hand  really  and  truly  grasp  a 
Scuttle  ?"  murmured  Pillicoddy,  in  a  very  plaintive  tone  indeed, 
as  he  sank  upon  a  bench  and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands.     "  Yet 
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stop— wait  ii  bit!"  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  starting  up  with  con- 
siderable animation ;  "my  dour  sir,  allow  mo  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  11  trifling  but  important  fact,  that  aeoms  to  have  entirely 
Slipped  v"11'  memory,  and  thai  i;,  you  are  drowned." 
"  1 1  I',,,  drowned,  am  I  '"  sneered  the  captain. 
"  Vou  know  viii  are  ;  you  are  at  this  very  moment  at  the  bot- 
tom of  tho  sou.  There  was  no  end  of  toai  lied  tor  yon  at  flrsi ; 
but  now  you  arc  forgotten,  the  world  gets  along  very  comfortably 
without  you  ;  bo  why  destroy  the  agreeable  delusion  I     I  pul  il  to 

you— why  destroy  the   iigivcubh;   dclu  inn  i      \ou    gu    back   ft 

whence  you  came.  1  have  considered  the  point  in  all  its  bearing! , 
mid  I  should  bo  neglecting  a  duty,  a  sacred  duty,  if  I  did  nol 
advise  yon  to  go  back  from  whence  yon  came." 

"Thank  von;  but  I've  hud  enough  of  the  sea  for  somo  time. 
Lot  mo  tull  you,  shipwreck's  ho  jokoj  it's  no  trifle  to  be  wander- 
ing about  on  sin  island,  I iko  Robinson  Crusoe  However,  sir,  I 
oneo  again  behold  tho  whito  cliffs  of  old  Kngland,  and  forgot  all 
troubles  in  contemplating  tho  affectionate^  loving  wolcotno  of  my 
wife;  hut  it  wasn't  to  ho,  sir  I     Excnso  those  tears—" 

'■  Don't  mind  me,  sir," returned  Pillicoddy,  with  emotion  ;  "got 
rid  of  tho  superfluous  suit  water,  by  all  moan  a.  I  really  feel  for 
you  ;  to  me  there's  something  peculiarly  touching  in  tho  contem- 
plation of  a  jolly  tar  when  ho's  not  jolly." 

"Mrs.  O'Seuttlo  hud  left  her  home,"  continued  tho  captain, 
sighing  deeply. 

"Ho  calls  her  Mrs.  O'Seuttlo  1"  thought  Pillicoddy.  "Then 
ho's  not — ho  seems  so  ontirely  hrokon  down  by  grief,  physically 
as  well  as  mentally,  that  I  think  I  may  venture  to  tell  him.  My 
dear  sir,"  ho  continued,  turning  to  the  captain,  "will  you  allow 
mo  to  mention  to  you  in  confidence,  that  when  you  presented 
yourself  before  mo  for  the  first  time,  I  immediately  made  this  ob- 
servation to  myself,  within  myself:  'If  ever  there  was  a  man  cut 
out  by  naturo  to  hoar  a  shock  like  a  Briton,  that  man  is  the  man.' 
I  don't  wish  to  flatter  you,  but  to  myself,  within  myself,  I  mado 
that  observation." 

"  Indeed  !"  returned  the  captain,  marching  to  Pillicoddy  very 
fiorcoly  and  threateningly  ;  "  and  pray,  sir,  didn't  it  over  occur  to 
you,  at  tho  same  time,  that  I  was  just  tho  sort  of  man  to  cut  your 
throat,  or  any  man's  that  dared  to  do  mo  an  injury  1" 
"  Why,  no,  I  can't  6ay — " 

"  Can't  you  ?  Then,  by  tho  powers,  I'll  show  you  it  is  so,  if 
you  don't  immediately  and  satisfactorily  explain  how  it  is  that  I 
find  my  wife  in  your  house  1" 

"Your  wife  ?"  returned  Pillicoddy,  endeavoring  to  assumo  a 
conciliatory  and  patronizing  manner.  "  When  you  say  your  wifo, 
of  courso  you  are  naturally  and  powerfully  impressed  with  tho 
pleasing  but  slightly  erroneous  idea  that  she  is  your  wife?  Did  it 
never  occur  to  you,  as  you  wero  wandering  about  your  island  like 
a  wretched  Robinson  Crusoo,  that  your  wife  might  naturally  fancy 
hersolf  a  widow ;  and  fancying  herself  a  widow,  she  might  equally 
naturally  endeavor  to  console  herself  for  your  loss  by — in  short, 
marrying  again ;  for  instance,  mo  ?" 

"What?"  yelled  tho  captain.  "You  don't  moan  to  tell  mo  you've 
married  my  wife  ?" 

"  Certainly  not,  sir ;  I've  married  your  widow." 
"  Widow  ?     How  can  that  bo,  when  I'm  alive  ?" 
"But  you  have  no  business  to  be  alive;   it's  the  height  of  ab- 
surdity on  your  part  to  ho  alive!" 

"  Faithless,  perjured  woman  !"  groaned  the  captain,  slapping  his 
forchoad.  "  But  I'll  bo  the  death  of  her  !"  ho  continued,  furiously, 
as  ho  rushed  towards  tho  garden-gato.  "  Tell  her  to  pack  up  in- 
stantly, and  prepare  to  accompany  her  lawful  husband  !," 

"  What's  to  bo  done  ?"  exclaimed  Pillicoddy,  in  despair.  "  Give 
up  Anastasia! — nevor  I  What  would  life  be  to  mo  without  my 
Anastasia? — nothing.  What  would  Anastasia  he  to  me  without 
life  T— nothinger  still.  So  let  my  cry  be  'Anastasia  or  death !'  with 
a  decided  preference  for  Anastasia.  What's  to  be  done,  I  ask  ? 
Ah,  yes — if  we  could  only  make  our  escape  together,  before  tho 
infuriated  Scuttle  returns ; — I'll  try  it ;  it's  now  so  dark  that  he 
couldn't  sco  us.  Open  the  door!"  he  shouted,  going  to  the  room 
whero  Julia  was  concealed.  "Open  the  door,  I  say  I  The  houso 
is  on  firo  !  It's  I,  your  Pillicoddy — your  John  Peter!"  he  con- 
tinued, clasping  Julia  in  his  arms,  as  she  came  out  from  tho  room. 
"Mydroam — my  nightmare  has  como  true! — Robinson  Crusoo 
has  turnod  up  again  I — I  mean  your  husband — no,  not  your  hus- 
band— " 

"  I  thought  so ;  I  was  sure  I  heard  the  good-for-nothing  fellow's 
voico,"  returned  Julia.  "  Can  it  bo  possible  ?  Does  ho  lovo  me 
still?" 

"  He  says  ho  adores  yon ;  so  much  so,  that  he  swears  he'll  bo 
the  death  of  you,  and  mo  too ;  60  let's  fly,  beloved  of  my  soul, 
let's  fly  together — " 

"  Who  can  this  he  ?"  said  Julia,  alarmed  at  his  somewhat  de- 
monstrative style  of  grabbing  hold  of  and  clawing  her  about. 
"  What  matchless  impudence  !  Let  me  go,  sir  !"  And  breaking 
from  him,  she  ran  across  tho  garden  and  disappeared  in  the 
green-house. 

"  She  hroaks  from  me  !"  murmured  Pillicoddy,  staggering 
against  tho  wall.  "  I  understand  it  all ;  she  loves  her  first — she 
said  so.  She'll  follow  her  first  through  tho  world  ;  she'll  put  down 
her  Pillicoddy  and  take  up  her  Scuttle — she  said  so.  0,  what 
execrable  taste ! — to  say  nothing  of  the  base  ingratitudo  of  the 
woman,  after  tho  no  end  of  new  bonnets  I've  bought  her.  What 
will  hocomc  of  me  ?  Curiosity  is  not  naturally  one  of  my  failings, 
but  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  have  some  faint  idea  of  what  will 
become  of  me."  And  again  he  sank  down  upon  the  bench  and 
hid  his  face  in  his  hands. 

"  Surely  I  cannot  ho  mistaken,"  said  Mrs.  Pillicoddy,  as  she 
entered  tho  garden  on  tip-too,  and  groped  her  way  along  the 
walk  ;  "  the  gentleman  that  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  few  moments 


ago,  walking  abont  the  grounds,  i  bavcn'l  teen  <  'aptain  0 'Scuttle 
for  four  yeu  ,  and  "'  almo  I  too  dark  to  recognize  any  one  to  a 
certainty;  poll  am  quite  sot©— ah, tberc'i  lomebodyhcrel   '  Ian  it 

bo  he  '  li  bo,  I  will  inform  him  at  once  of  Julia's  arrival.  Lt 
thai  you,  captain t"  .-.lie  co  •■•■;  "is  that 

you  '" 

••  Captain  !"  murmured  Pillicodd  p,      She  thiol    i 
Crusoe  ;  she  takes  her  second  for  )«■>•  fir  1 1     Y*$"  he  contii 
raising  his  voice.    "Ay,  ay,  mj  I     Bhirer  my  timl 

Haul  nw.n ,  my  ' ',  i"<;.    I" 

•*  Then  listen  to  me/'  said  Mrs.  Pillicoddy,  hastily  approaching 
him.  "Your wife  is  hero ;  she  may  have  acted  a  little  imprudently, 
hut  I'm  sun-  you'll  forgive  her,  like  a  dear,  kind,  affectionate  hus- 
band that  you  are.  Believe  mc,  she  love-  yon  oi  dearly  as  oror  ; 
so  loso  no  time,  but  take  her  away  at  once,  before  Mr.  l'illicoddy 
knows  anything  about  tho  matter." 

"  Ila,  ha,  ha  !"  nhoutod  Pillicoddy,  wildly.  "  Ho,  ha,  ha  I  Go 
to  your  first  I  Resume  your  Scuttle !  Follow  your  Scuttle  through- 
out tho  world  !  Go,  perjured,  capricious  Ajiaatasia,  go  1  Don't 
think  to  break  my  heart ;  no,  no,  hero  I'll  stay  and  calmly  with. 
your  departure.  Ila,  here  lie  comes!"  ho  exclaimed,  still  more 
wildly,  as  tho  captain  entered  through  tho  gate.  "  Crusoo  comes 
to  claim  his  wife;  tho  gentle  Iiobinson  approaches!  Come  in, 
Barnacles,  don't  he  shy  ;  come  in,  I  say!  There,  tflko  her,  and 
my  blessing  along  with  her!"  And  pushing  her  into  the  captain's 
arms,  ho  rushed  into  tho  shop,  and  closed  and  bolted  the  door. 
"And  now — now,"  ho  continued,  lighting  a  candle,  "what  has 
Pillicoddy  to  live  for? — nothing.  Ergo,  Pillicoddy  dies.  But  tho 
means?  I  can't  swim,  so  there's  no  use  thinking  # of  drowning 
myself;  and  npothecarics  wont  dispose  of  arsenic,  except  for  rats  ; 
and  although  the  majority  of  apothecarios  are  proverbially  credu- 
lous, still  I  feel  it  would  be  useless  for  mc  to  pass  myself  off  for  a 
specimen  of  that  species  of  vermin.  Ha,  yes,  one  of  those  numer- 
ous and  long  neglected  drawers  contains  poppy-heads — tho  poppy- 
heads,  pdppy-seeds,  and  poppy-seeds  taken  incessantly  for  several 
weeks,  produco  immediate  dissolution.  Happy  thought!  Here 
are  the  poppy-heads  ;  what  whoppers  !  Fortunate  Pillicoddy,  that 
they  should  happen  to  he  whoppers  I"  And  he  munched  them  rav- 
enously. "Anything  much  more  unsavory,  I  might  say  nasty,  I 
never  tasted.  Never  mind,  it'll  soon  be  over,  and  then  an  inquest 
will  he  held  upon  mo.  Twelve  of  my  most  intimate  friends  and 
fellow-townsmen  will — but  stop — the  worst  of  it  is,  that  all  this  will 
add  considerably  to  the  perfidious  Anastasia's  worldly  happiness. 
O,  if  I  could  only  do  something  to  destroy  the  perfidious  Anasta- 
sia's worldly  happiness  before  the  poppy-heads  produce  their  effect. 
Ha!  what  do  I  sec?"  he  exclaimed,  as  Julia  entered  the  shop  ^j- 
another  door.  "A  lonely  remalc  ! — and  shall  I  hesitate? — no. 
Anastasia,  thus  do  I  cast  you  oft*  forever! — thus  do  I  tear  your 
loved  imago  from  my  bosom,  and  supply  it's  place  with  yonder 
exquisite  stranger.  Happy  idea!  I'll  about  it  straight."  And 
approaching  Julia,  ho  fell  upon  his  knees  before  her.  "  Enchant- 
ing being,  pardon  the  candor  of  a  stranger,  a  total  stranger;  but  I 
have  a  request  to  make,  a  trifling  one,  and  that  is,  that  you  will 
from  this  momont  onshrine  me  in  tho  innermost  recesses  of  your 
heart !" 

"Mr.  Pillicoddy!"  ejaculated  Julia,  in  astonishment. 
"Yes,  your  Pillicoddy;  so  take  me;  all  I  have  is  yours  ;  my 
house,  my  shop,  my  grounds,  my  flowers,  my  very  cucumber- 
frames  !  I'm  only  following  the  perfidious  Anastasia's  example. 
She  has  rocovered  her  Scuttle,  and  is  happy  in  that  Scuttle.  In 
short,  givo  her  a  cottage  and  her  Scuttle,  and  I  believe  she  would 
be  content.  Yes,  she  loves  the  colossal  mariner — she  told  me  so. 
They  are  now  together  in  the  garden — no  they  aint ;  here  they 
come."  And  springing  from  his  knees,  much  moved  by  the  sight 
of  his  wifo,  ho  rushed  towards  tho  captain.  "My  Anastasia!"  he  ex- 
claimed, imploringly ;  "  I  can't  give  her  up — I  wont  give  her  up  1 
Scuttle,  my  gentle  Scuttle,  my  gallant  Scuttle,  don't  take  Iter 
from  mo !" 

"Confound  Anastasia — who  in  thunder  wants  her?"  growled 
the  captain.     "  I  want  my  wife ;  that  woman  there." 

"  Anastasia,  ho  doesn't  want  you !"  shouted  Pillicoddy,  clasping 
his  wife  in  his  arms.  "Anastasia,  the  great  Scuttle  doesn't  want 
you !" 

"  Captain  Pitzgerald  O'Scuttle,"  said  Julia,  as  that  gentleman 
approached  her,  "  as  you  have  forced  yourself  into  my  presence, 
be  good  enough  to  explain  that  P.  S.;  in  its  present  state,  that 
P.  S.  reads  anything  but  pleasantly." 

"  What,  jealous  of  little  Jenny?"  exclaimed  the  captain,  with  a 
loud  laugh.  "  Why,  that  mysterious  female  happens  to  be  the 
most  elegant  little  Brazilian  monkey  that  you  ever  clapped  eyes 
on,  and  I  intended  to  surprise  you  with  it!" 

"A  monkey  for  mo?  0,  my  dear,  dear  husband  !"  murmured 
Julia,  allowing  him  to  embrace  and  lead  her  from  tho  shop. 

"  Hurrah  I  Crusoe  has  stepped  out !  Kobinson  has  travelled  I 
Barnacles  has  departed  !"  shouted  Pillicoddy,  sinking  into  a  chair, 
overcome  with  joy  and  poppy-heads,  and  the  next  moment  he  was 
fast  asleep  in  the  allied  arms  of  Morpheus  and  Mrs.  Pillicoddy. 


[Written  fwr  Baltou's  Pictorial.] 

Til  REE   TIMES    AFRAID, 


111'    HAflr.AUKT    veuni:. 


UPON  CHOOSING  A  WIFE. 

Young  man,  a  word  in  your  ear,  when  you  choose  a  wifo. 
Don't  be  fascinated  with  a  dashing  creature,  fond  of  society,  vain, 
artistical,  and  showy  in  dress.  You  do  not  want  a  doll  or  a  co- 
quette for  a  partner.  Choose  rather  one  of  those  retiring,  modest, 
sensible  girls,  who  have  learnt  to  deny  themselves,  and  possess 
some  decided  character.  But  above  all,  seek  for  good  disposition. 
No  trait  of  character  is  more  valuable  in  a  female  than  the  posses- 
sion of  a  sweet  temper.  Home  can  never  bo  made  happy  without 
it.  It  is  like  the  flowers  that  spring  up  in  our  pathway,  reviving 
and  cheering  us.  Lot  a  man  go  homo  at  night,  wearied  and  worn 
by  the  toils  of  the  day,  how  soothing  is  a  word  dictated  by  a  good 
disposition  I  It  is  sunshine  falling  on  his  heart.  He  is  happy, 
and  the  cares  of  life  are  forgotten. — N.  Y.  Emporium. 


"  I'm  afraid  !" 

Wo  Mood  together  on  the  brow  >,(  a  high  hill,  Si-tcr  Georgie 

and  I,  at  the  foot  of  v.hiWi  rrin  a  discontented,  (Lulling  river.      Out 

of  Che  west*  groat  angry  cJoi  ndjng 

in  every  direction  ihjup  naahci  of  lightning  which  leaned  to  hi&i 
in  Che  very  waters  below  u*.  The  tall  old  fore-t  bed  groaned  at 
our  backs,  in  the  mad,  tearing  wind,  throwing  their  branchea  high 
iiji  in  the  air,  and  bending  their  COM  almost  to  the  ground,  as  if  in 
reverence  Co  the  king  of  the  itorm. 

Deeper  and  darker  the  Houdn  wet  in  around  U* ;  louder  creakvd 
the  trees  in  the  Btrong  wind  ;  higher  leaped  the  foaming  waves  of 
the  river  ;  nearer,  nearer  sounded  the  fall  of  the  rain,  like  the  tread 
of  an  innumerable  army,  as  it  were,  from  the  bhick  wc*t,  as  wo 
Btood  there,  afar  from  home,  with  nothing  to  abetter  us  but  the 
friendly  tree*.  A  vivid  fhuth  of  ligbcnjng  played  at  our  feet,  and 
at  the  «amc  moment  a  heavy  aaefa  Of  thunder  hounded  through 
Che  air,  a«  if,  by  one  sweep  of  the  Almighty*!  hand,  the  far-off 
hills,  the  angry  eky  and  the  tossing  river  had  been  rooted  from 
their  placoB. 

Closer  clung  tho  round  arms  of  little  Gcorgio  about  my  neck  ; 
closer  her  white  check  pressed  against  mine,  till  her  wet,  flaxen 
hair  mingled  with  my  brown,  dripping  locks,  and  then  she  said  : 

"I  am  afraid  !" 

The  little  girl  of  six  Bummers  hod  grown  to  bo  a  woman  when 
these  words  again  trembled  upon  her  lips.  She  was  standing  it 
her  bridal  robes.  Her  sunny  hair  was  wreathed  with  oran^;- 
flowers,  and  her  white  arms  and  neck  were  clasped  about  with 
jewels.  But  upon  her  beautiful  features  there  lay  a  look  of  hi<' 
den  sorrow,  a  half  told  story  of  disquiet  and  unrest.  A  tall,  p-*uV 
figure  darkened  the  door,  and  a  shadow  fell  upon  the  r*-1  carn<:t 
at  her  feet. 

"Georgie,"  said  a  voice,  in  low,  thrilling  ton'"  °*"  'ronr»  "y°u 
have  taken  tho  old  man's  gold,  and  crush**  ,hc  7<>an£  man's 
heart.  You  have  bound  costly  jewels  -oott  your  young  head, 
and  trampled  all  tho  flowers  of  yp*r  life  under  your  feet;  but 
these  miserable  baubles  will  bow  you  down  to  earth  with  their 
accursed  weight.  The  old  man's  gold  will  drag  your  soul  to  tho 
lowest  depths  of  perdition  I — ay,  perdition,  Georgie!" 

Tho  strange,  sepulchral  voice  cm*"*,  thn  shadow  was  gono 
from  the  q"*t-*j  "*ia  oeorgie's  face  was  as  white  as  the  roses  that 
trembled  upon  her  bosom. 

"  I  am  afraid  1"  she  said,  and  again  her  arms  were  thrown  about 
my  neck,  and  her  cheek  pressed  to  mine,  till  the  heavy  orange- 
blossoms  rustled  against  my  hair ;  and  then  a  white  haired  old 
man  came  forward  and  took  her  hand,  and  then — Heaven  pity 
her ! — there  was  a  wedding. 

Morning,  sweet,  cool  and  dewy,  the  songs  of  birds  echoing 
around  and  the  scent  of  roses  upon  the  air,  when  Georgie  spake 
that  word  to  me  again.  Her  young  feet  wero  pressing  fast  upon 
the  "white  shores  of  death ;  her  pale  hands  were  striving  to  put 
away  the  messenger  that  came  to  whisper  tho  word  "  free  "  to  her 
troubled  heart.  Far  away  she  could  see  the  tossing  waves  of  the 
river,  upon  the  shores  of  which  she  had  never  looked.  "Whiter, 
whiter  grew  the  lips  of  Georgie;  larger  seemed  her  blue  eyes  as 
she  looked  forward,  and  then  said  again — I  thought  my  heart 
would  break  in  hearing  her — as  she  made  a  weak  attempt  to  put 
her  arms  about  me  : 

"  I  am  afraid  1" 

A  clear,  manly  voice  broke  tho  stillness  of  that  room ;  a  prayer 
was  breathed  to  God,  and  then  a  now  light  went  over  the  face  of 
Georgie,  as  her  head  sank  back  upon  the  pillow,  and  we  knew 
that  the  light  of  eternity  had  broken  over  her  soul,  and  that  she 
had  passed  tho  swift,  rapid  river  I 


QUEEN  VICTORIA  AND  THOMAS  CAMPBELL. 

The  following  story  narrates  the  most  graceful  compliment  and 
delicate  return  ever  made  by  royalty  : — "I  was  at  her  majesty's 
coronation  in  Westminster  Abbey,"  said  Campbell,  "and  she 
conducted  herself  so  well  during  the  long  and  fatiguing  ccremouy, 
that  I  shed  tears  many  times.  On  returning  home,  I  resolved,  out 
of  pure  esteem  and  veneration,  to  send  her  a  copy  of  all  my  works. 
Accordingly  I  had  them  bound  up,  and  went  personally  with  them 
to  Sir  Henry  Wheatly,  who,  when  he  understood  my  errand,  told 
me  her  majesty  made  it  a  rule  to  decline  presents  of  this  kind,  as 
it  placed  her  under  obligations  which  were  unpleasant  to  her. 
'  Say  to  her  majesty,  Sir  Henry,'  I  replied,  *  that  there  is  not  a 
single  thing  the  queen  can  touch  with  her  sceptre  in  any  of  her 
dominions  which  I  covet;  and  I  therefore  entreat  you,  in  your 
office,  to  present  them  with  my  devotion  as  a  subject/  But  the 
next  day  they  were  returned.  I  hesitated,"  continued  Campbell, 
"  to  open  tho  parcel ;  but  on_ doing  so,  I  found,  to  my  inexpressible 
joy,  a  note  enclosed,  desiring  my  autograph  on  them.  Having 
complied  with  the  wish,  I  again  transmitted  the  books  to  her 
majesty;  and,  in  course  of  a  day  or  two,  received  in  return  this 
elegant  engraving,  with  her  majesty's  autograph,  as  you  see  be- 
low." He  then  directed  particular  attention  to  the  royal  signature, 
which  was  in  her  majesty's  hold  and  beautiful  hand-writing. — ■ 
London  Times. 

, 1  —  »■»  ►     

BEECHER.  ON  BOYS. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  is  said  to  be  the  patron  saint  of  boys. 
The  boys  of  Brooklyn,  it  is  said,  would  all  make  him  president  of 
the  United  States  to-morrow,  if  it  depended  on  their  votes.  Ho 
saves  them  from  the  police — he  pays  their  fine  when  they  break 
windows — he  tells  them  he  used  to  like  to  do  it  himself.  The 
evening  before  the  4th  of  July,  the  usual  Plymouth  Church  prayer 
meeting  was  somewhat  disturbed  by  the  firing  of  crackers  in  the 
entry  and  under  the  windows.  Most  ministers  would  have  put 
on  a  very  solemn  look  and  given  peremptory  orders  to  seize  or 
drive  away  the  boys  ;  but  Beecher  smiled  and  said,  "  That's  some- 
what annoying  to  us,  but  I  presume  the  hoys  enjoy  it;  indeed,  I 
remember  a  tune  when  I  used  to  enjoy  such  things  myself." 
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armadilloos  see  but  indifferently,  especially  in  a  bright  sunshine,  but  their  sense  of  hearing 
is  very  acute,  as  is  also  that  of  smell,  and  by  those  two  senses  they  are  much  guided.  The 
food  of  the  armadilloos  consists  of  fallen  fruits,  roots  of  various  kinds,  maize,  worms, 
insects,  eggs,  ground-building  birds,  reptiles  and  carrion. — The  next  picture  represents 
one  of  the  order  of  Pangolins,  or  scaly  ant-eaters.  Cuvior  informs  us  that,  in  the  Java- 
nese language,  the  word  pangooling  (corrupted  into  pangolin)  signifies  an  animal  which 
rolls  itself  up  into  a  ball.  In  Bengal  it  is  termed  Baajarkita,  or  reptile  of  stone.  Land 
carp  is  also  one  of  its  Indian  appellations.  The  pangolins  are  natives  of  India,  including 
Java,  Sumatra,  Ceylon,  etc. ;  and  of  Africa,  including  Madagascar,  Fernando  Po,  etc. 
The  pangolin  is  clad  in  a  complete  panoply  of  mail,  which  efficiently  protects  it  against 
the  assaults  of  its  onemios,  and  when  hard  beset,  it  exerts  its  power  of  rolling  itself  up 
into  a  compact  ball,  and  conquers  by  passive  resistance.  The  many-scaled  pangolin, 
which  we  have  represented  in  the  act  of  climbing  a  tree,  is  found  in  Western  Africa  and 
Fernando  Po.  In  this  species,  tho  tail  is  much  longer  than  the  body,  the  scales  of  the 
upper  surface  are  disposed  in  twenty-three  series,  and  are  elongated  and  tricuspid,  that  is, 
three-pointed  ;  but  the  central  point  is  the  most  conspicuous.  For  our  knowledge  of  tho 
habits  of  this  species,  which  is  allied  to  the  Phatarjin  of  Buffon  (Manis  tetradactyla,  Linn.), 
we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Frazer,  from  whom  we  quote  the  following  extract : — "  During  my 
residenco  at  Fernando  Po,  I  succeeded  in  procuring  two  living  specimens  of  this  animal, 
evidently  not  adult.  The  largest  measured  thirty  inches  in  length,  of  which  the  tail  was 
eighteen.  I  kept  them  alive  for  about  a  week  at  Fernando  Po,  and  allowed,  them  the 
range  of  a  room,  where  they  fed  upon  a  small  black  ant,  which  is  very  troublesome  and 
abundant  in  the  houses  and  elsewhere.  Even  when  first  procured,  they  displayed  little  or 
no  fear,  but  continued  to  climb  about  the  room  without  noticing  my  occasional  entrance. 
They  would  climb  up  the  somewhat  roughly  hewn  posts  which  supported  the  building, 
with  great  facility,  and,  upon  reaching  the  ceiling,  would  return  head  foremost.  Some- 
times they  would  roll  themselves  up  into  a  ball,  and  throw  themselves  down,  apparently 
without  experiencing  any  inconvonience  from  the  fall,  which  was,  in  a  measure,  broken 
upon  reaching  the  ground  by  the  semi-yielding  scales,  which  were  thrown  out  into  an  erect 
position  by  the  curve  of  the  animal's  body.  In  climbing,  the  tail,  with  its  strongly -pointed 
scales  beneath,  was  used  to  assist  the  feet,  and  the  grasp  of  the  hind  feet,  assisted  by  the 
tail,  was  so  powerful,  that  the  animal  would  throw  the  body  back,  when  on  the  post  (as 


THE   ARMADILLO. 


CURIOSITIES  OF  NATURE. 


The  group  of  animals  on  this  page  embraces  very  remarkable  specimens,  singular  in 
their  appearance  and  their  habits.  They  were  accurately  drawn  and  engraved,  and 
are  reha..i0  representations  of  the  strange  subjects  they  claim  to  represent.  The  first 
picture  is  **,  Armadillo,  as  he  appears  when  coiled  up  in  his  most  compact  form,  com- 
pletely protectti  by  trie  scaiey  armor  with  which  nature  has  provided  him.  There  is  a 
group  of  quadrupt^S(  termed  edentate,  or  toothless,  because  they  are  either  totally  desti- 
tute of  teeth,  or  becau^  where  teeth  are  present,  these  organs  are  limited  as  to  number, 
and  are  peculiar  in  their  structure,  being  destitute  of  true  roots,  and  wanting  both  the 
enamel  and  the  part  known  *m  ordinary  teeth  as  the  neck.  These  animals  are  confined, 
some  to  the  intertropical  latitudes  of  America,  as  the  sloths,  the  armadilloes,  the  pichiciagoes, 
and  the  ant-eaters ;  others,  as  the  pangolins  or  manis,  are  restricted  to  Africa,  India  and 
the  Indian  islands.  One  alone,  the  aard-vark,  is  a  native  of  Africa.  None  are  European. 
The  sloths  haunt  trees,  and  feed  upon  leaves  and  buds  ;  the  others  are  terrestrial,  and 
feed,  some  upon  ants  and  liio<«*B  ep.nerally,  and  some  upon  roots  and  various  kinds  of 
vegetable  matters,  as  well  as  upon  eggs,  reput™  -»*  -«*r;nn.  Some  arc  clothed  with 
hair  or  coarse  fur,  while  others  are  protected  by  a  panoply  of  piam,  «  acaiy  armur. 
All,  however,  are  remarkable  for  singularity  of  form  and  structure,  for  muscular  strength, 
and  for  tenacity  of  life.  The  armadillo,  or,  as  the  Guarani  Indians  term  it,  tatu,  has  the 
whole  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  body,  the  top  of  the  head,  and  also  the  tail,  defended 
by  plates  and  bands  of  horny  or  even  bony  armor,  diversely  arranged  in  the  several  spe- 
cies. This  armor,  which  reminds  us  of  that  of  the  lobster,  consists  of  a  broad  buckler 
covering  the  neck  and  shoulders,  and  a  similar  buckler  covering  the  hind  part  of  the 
back  and  the  thighs.  Between  these  bucklers,  and  occupying  the  centre  of  the  back,  are 
bands,  laid  upon  a  tough,  leathery  skin,  which,  when  the  animal  rolls  itself  up  in  a  hedge- 
hog-like fashion,  appear  between  them.  These  bands  vary  in  number  in  the  different 
species,  and,  if  we  may  trust  Azara,  even  in  the  same  species,  according  to  age  or  sex. 
The  top  of  the  head  is  defended  by  a  flat  skull-cap  ;  the  tail,  variable  in  length,  is  inclosed 
either  in  bands  or  in  a  wrinkled  sheath,  and  the  limbs  are  encased  in  a  tough  skin  more 
or  less  studded  with  hard  pimples.  The  general  armor  of  the  head,  body  and  tail  presents 
a  tessellated  appearance,  being  composed,  in  some  instances,  of  square  or  angular  pieces 
welded,  as  it  were,  together;  in  others,  as  in  the  mataco,  of  rosettes,  arranged  with  order 
and  elegance.  The  power  of  rolling  themselves  up  into  a  ball-like  figure  possessed  by 
these  animals,  is  not  possessed  to  the  same  degree  alike  by  every  species,  and  in  general 
this  defensive  attitude  is  only  assumed  when  they  are  surprised  and  unable  to  regain  their 
burrows,  to  which  they  first  direct  their  course.  Still,  it  is  their  ordinary  attitude  of  repose. 
The  armadilloes  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  burrowing  animals,  and  also  nocturnal,  at 
least  to  a  great  extent  in  their  habits.  Their  burrows  are  very  deep  and  narrow,  with 
two  or  three  sharp  turns,  and  they  excavate  them  with  wonderful  expedition.  It  is  only 
by  smoke  or  by  water  that  they  can  be  driven  forth  from  these  retreats ;  such  is  their 
strength,  and  such  is  the  tenacity  of  their  hold  in  the  narrow  passage,  that  they  have  been 
known  to  leave  their  tail  in  the  hands  of  the  hunter  on  his  attempt  to  drag  them  out.    The 
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IGUANADONS,  MEGALASAURUS    AND    HELIOSAURUS. 


MANY-SCALED   PANGOLIN,  IN   THE   ACT    OF    CLIMBING. 

represented  in  the  drawing),  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  sway  itself  to  and  fro,  apparently 
taking  pleasure  in  this  kind  of  exercise." — The  last  picture  represents  a  group  of  extinct 
reptiles,  monstors  of  huge  size  and  hideous  form,  that  formerly  occupied  the  earth,  and 
which  it  is  a  triumph  of  modern  science  to  have  reconstructed  and  described.  Two 
drawings  of  the  Iguanadon,  Nos.  1  and  3,  are  given.  The  iguanadon  was  a  vegetable- 
eating  reptile.  The  bodies  of  two  of  the  largest  elephants  would  not  make  up  that  enor- 
mous carcase.  The  legs  are  ten  feet  high  from  the  foot  to  the  point  of  the  shoulder  ;  it  is 
between  sixty  and  seventy  feet  long,  and  the  specimen  restored  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
Sydenham,  England,  is  sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  twenty  gentlemen  dining  in  the 
inside  of  it.  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  plain  and  popular  idea  of  this  enormous  creature ; 
and  a  glance  at  the  picture  will  do  more  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  it  than  a  whole  page  of 
printed  matter  would  convey.  But  there  are  other  creatures  associated  with  it,  scarcely 
inferior  in  size,  and  more  rugged  in  their  form.  Our  drawing  embraces  specimens  of  two 
of  theso,  No.  2,  tho  Megalasaurus,  and  No.  4,  the  Heliosaurus.  With  such  huge  mon- 
sters crawling  over  the  land,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  gigantic  flying-reptiles  darkening 
the  air,  the  earth  must  have  been  a  strange  place,  in  the  days  of  which  retrospective  science 
gives  us  a  shuddering  glimpse. 

<  »■»  t 

FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  PRINTING. 

Mr.  Charles  Knight,  one  of  the  jurors  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  in  his  report  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  makes  the  following  observations  : — "I  think,  upon  a  candid 
examination  of  the  average  work  of  the  French  printers,  that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  superior 
to  that  of  the  English,  as  regards  the  evenness  and  clearness  of  the  impression.  The  use 
of  improved  cylindrical  machines  has  much  to  do  with  this.  But  there  is  another  cause 
of  inferiority  not  so  easily  to  he  overcome.  Our  paper  is  inferior,  taking  the  general 
quality  of  printing  paper.  It  is  not  made  of  so  good  material  as  the  French ;  and 
although,  considering  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  good  material,  the  manufacture  has  been 
greatly  improved,  yet  an  English  sheet  of  paper  has  not  that  substance  and  surface,  with- 
out which  the  most  careful  printing  cannot  be  effective.  The  paper  duty,  compelling 
the  use  of  expedients  for  keeping  down  price,  produces  that  delusive  article  of  commerce 
which,  bleached,  sized  and  glazed  into  a  sheet  of  white  paper — a  product  of  much  rubbish 
and  little  rag, — is  rotten  or  harsh,  has  one  rough  side  and  one  smooth,  resists  ink  unless 
saturated  with  water,  has  to  be  vamped  up  again,  after  printing,  with  rollers  and  hydraulic 
presses  ;  and,  when  formed  into  a  book,  requires  to  be  handled  with  a  tenderness  that  pre- 
supposes books  not  made  for  use."  The  French  printing  has  always  been  a  marvel  of 
beauty  and  color. — New  York  Journal  of  Commerce. 
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BALLOU'S    PICTORIAL. 

MATURIN  M.  BALLOU,  Editor  and  I'ltoiniETOB. 

FRANCIS  A.  DURIVAOE,  AhuMUT  Editob. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

II  M.  II.,  Cllritnuvltlc,  N.  v.— An  jEollan  burp  mode  for  ui  is  mi  oblong  box 
of  riiin  i)ininwmy,2  1-2  fret  lo»B,  7  1-2  Inehfii  wide,  9  Inehai  deep  at.  the 

bark,  rioplDg  down  to  2  hi  front.     On     the   top  nrronn  one  end  In  glued  n 

■  trip  ,,i  m i,  bevelled  anderseatb  to  admit  thi  ntrinK».  which  ere  fastened 

to  wundun  Arrow*  like  thOM  of  &  violin.  At  the  other  irid  the  Hiring  i»ro 
louped  find  paMdd  ovi-r  liookn  Inserted  in  ft  nlmllnr  trniiNvrn^  batten  glaod 
t..  Qtfl  'op  at  the  box.  Tlio  string*  am  «n  Inch  apurt.  The  DAM  1"  the  0 
itring  to  ii  Tlnflii,  tlio  next  Ik  a  I)  utring,  then  OQmO  two  A  string",  the  rr- 
miiindoriiro  K  HtrliiRH.     An  elliptical  hole- lit  exactly  in  the   middle   or   the 

top.    The  brldgee  are  two  In  number,  8-4  of  en  Inch  high,  mid  ploeod  an 

Inch  Inaldo  tho  batfoniH  at  each  oml  of  tltti  top.  It  ahouid  be  pluci-d  with 
tlio  HtrliiffH  nppcrniOHt,  and  if  it  dOAS  not  exnntly  fill  the  oMfe  6f  the  window 
In  which  It  in  to  be  placed,  you  can  (111  up  the  vacuum.  Xhll  it  the  bent 
description  wo  nui  pve  you  without  an  explanatory  engraving.— Wo  an- 
Hwcreuyour  quoRtlori  about  Hugh  MIIUt'h  works  In  a  former  number.— We 
<■ i  procure  a  ropy  of  the.  Eulogy.     It  In  *aid  to  b«  out  of  print. 

w.  L.  .v.— Krenrh  h  not  required-  bat  tiie  BppUoanl  rnnet  haw  a  jood  Kng- 

li   li  educntlmi.  and  l.e  purllculiirlv  well  vcr*cd  In   the  eleinentu  of  niiithe- 

iniitlcf*.    An  iiptQoiw  for  Duitbomatlen  in  [ndleponeably  oeeuurj. 

H.  8.— We  are  nun'  of  liming  hven  the  »  RolnbOW  "  In  print,  hut  cannot  recall 

the  author's  dauio, 

c,  it.  B.,  Bradford.— The  punishment  of  denortlon,  In  time  of  war  U  death,  In 
time  "i  puiwe,  hurd  labor  with  ball  and  «,huin.  nod  Htujipagu  of  pay  for  a 
length  of  thno  determined  by  u  court  umrtlul— occasionally  half  the  head  is 
lhaved  hy  way  of  a  douceur. 

A  StiiisciuiiKii,  W.  Newbury,— u  Madam,"  unless  whoro  groat  intimacy  war- 
ranto a  more  familiar  atylo.     Age  or  condition  inuken  no  Uiffcrunco. 

X.,  Cambrldgo,  Uase.— VOUI  uvea  ruiwon.  L'uuteur  FranoaU  no  nnmmo  Em- 
nianuci  Qontalea, 

.1.  II.  1*.,  Attloborough. — The  transmission  of  tlio  fluid  in  inutantancoutJ. 

IIomestas,  llulthuoro. — The  ntuteiiiciit  in  the  paragraph  referred  to  was  taken 
IVoiu  aXondon  print.  But  you  are  right— Loudon  in  the  most  populous 
city  ill  the  known  world. 

Continental,  lludxuii,  Ohio.— Wo  will  lot  you  know  about  tlio  work  on  noon 

an  possible. 

Si'iuuiMiN- — Ilull-llglita  were  introduced  into  Spain  about  1200;  abolished 
then',  "except  for/stuiMaud  patriotic  purpotieH,"in  1784.  There  wan  ft  bull- 
tight  at  i.i  ■! ,  nl  Campo  do  Santa  Anna,  attended  by  10,000  spectators,  on 

Sunday,  Juno  14,  1840. 

Pillar  Mate. — Commodore  Byron  left  England  on  bin  voyage,  round  the  globe, 
June  21,  1704,  and  returned  May  0,  1700.  In  bin  voyagu  be  discovered  the 
populous  island  in  the  Pucifio  Ocean  which  beam  his  name,  Aug.  10,  1705. 
Though  bruvo  and  intrepid,  such  wan  his  general  ill  fortune  at  uou,  tbat  be 
waH  called  hy  the  tmllors  of  the  llcot,  "  Foul-weathor  Jack." 

P.N. — The  Caledonian  Canal,  which  connect*  the  North  Sea  with  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  was  commenced  in  1803,  aud  completed  and  opened  in  1822. 

TDE9IMS.— Jack  Cade  was  killed  by  Alex.  Idon,  Sheriff  of  Kent,  1451. 

Thj  vu.li:hn. — The  pillars  of  the  minster  of  Aix-lu-Chapelle,  Rhenish  Prussia, 
are  many  of  them  the  identical  ones  brought  hy  Chaloinnguo  from  tbo 
m'liih  to  adorn  hit)  original  chapel. 

Ltdia  O.,  \ViuchostA.T. — Tho  ancients  bad  ft  passion  for  cameos.  There  are  no 
lei*  than  3000  in  the  muxeuui  of  Florenco,  besides  the  ubuuuauco  in  maoy 
other  European  collections,  from  I'ompeii  alone. 


Mr.  Vbunon. — Up  to  the  24th  of  last  month,  the  amount  re- 
ceived by  Mr.  Everett  for  the  Mt.  Veruon  Association,  as  the 
proceeds  of  his  Washington  oration,  was  thirty-five  thousand 
dollars.     Ho  reserves  nothing  to  meet  the  expenses  he  incurs. 


A  orbat  Traveller. — During  tho  year  that  George  Peabody, 
the  London  banker,  was  in  this  country,  he  travelled  more  than 
thirteen  thousand  miles,  that  is,  more  than  one  half  the  circum- 
ference of  the  globe. 


Unbearable. — Mr.  Roberts,  of  Aurora,  Me.,  thought  that  the 
visit  of  a  bear  weighing  four  hundred  pounds  to  his  cellar  was 
intrusive,  and  accordingly  shot  his  self-invited  guest. 


SPLINTERS. 


Tho  crew  of  the  United  States  frigate  Roanoke  lately  sub- 
scribed nearly  8200  for  the  "  Homo  for  the  Fallen"  in  this  city. 

....    Sixty  Portuguese,  religious  refugees  from  the  island  of 
Madeira,  lately  arrived  in  New  York  on  their  way  to  Illinois. 

....  Messrs.  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.'s  new  magazine  is  a  fixed 
fact,  and  will  be  started  early  in  October. 

....  Prof.  Smyth,  of  Edinburgh,  thinks  that  at  one  hundred 
miles  depth  from  the  earth's  surface  all  is  in  a  state  of  fusion. 

Eugene  Sue  died  of  an  affection  of  the  spine.    He  has  left 

interesting  memoirs  and  a  completed  romance. 

The  contractors  have  bored  the  Hoosac  mountain  720  feet 

from  the  eastern  end,  and  310  from  the  western. 

A  shovel-nosed  shark,  five  feet  in  length,  was  lately  caught 

at  Far  Rockaway,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  -with  a  hook  and  line. 

Slasher,  a  three  year  old  colt,  was  lately  sold  by  Major 

Thomas  Doswcll,  of  Hanover,  Va.,  for  $5000. 

....  If  Mr.  Ten  Broeck's  horses  do  not  win  more  than  they  lose 
before  they  leave  England,  we  don't  know  Yankee  horseflesh. 

Mr.  P.  T.  Barnum's  family  are  residing  in  England,  which 

he  has  selected  as  his  permanent  future  residence. 

In  Spain  recently  one  hundred  insurgents  were  shot  in 

Andalusia,  and  twenty-four  at  Seville.     Fine  country! 

....  A  London  magistrate  decided  it  was  no  offence  to  steal  a 
skylark,  but  convicted  the  prisoner  on  a  charge  of  stealing  the  cage. 

Four  or  five  families  in  Fitchburg  arc  about  emigrating  to 

Maino  and  settling  on  the  government  lands  there. 

A  missionary  writes  that  he  knows  of  no  place  where  vice 

is  so  open  and  unblushing  in  character  as  Hong-Kong. 

Tho  great  flood  in  the  Mohawk  valley,  N.  Y.  damaged 

farms,  buildings  and  crops  to  the  extent  of  $50,000. 

There  is  to  be  national  trial  of  railroad  machinery  about 

the  first  of  November — a  sort  of  iron  horse  show. 

Mrs.  Ball  Hughes,  a  ver}'  distinguished  lady  artist,  has 

been  making  some  fine  sketches  of  White  Mountain  scenery. 

....  It  is  a  practice  among  the  "  Friends  "  for  married  ladies 
to  retain  their  maiden  name  as  a  middle  name. 

Our  friend  Major  Ben :  Perley  Poore  has  been  travelling 

at  the  West,  where  he  was  treated  with  marked  attention. 

Flour  has  been  retrograding  in  price  lately,  and  hopes  are 

felt  that  a  barrel  may  be  bought  without  utter  ruin. 

. .    .   Swimming  is  a  passion  with  the  ladies  or  Paris — and  a 
sensible  one,  too.     The  Parisian  belles  are  all  diving-belles. 

We  saw  it  stated  lately  that  over  six  acros  of  sugar  and 

molasses  were  in  warehouse  at  South  Boston. 


COMMUNION   H1TII   N\TI'RE. 

Among  the  many  meani  by  which  Uu  mind  of  man  may  be  ele- 
vated rind  expanded,  hia  heart  touched  and  his  religion*  imprei- 
Monh  deepened,  there  i*  none  more  actire  than  e  familiar  and 

daily  intercourse  with  nature.  A  love  of  nature  in  one  "f  iln  few 
perfectly  pure  enjoyments  in  which  there  is  no  drawback.  It  un- 
dcrliCH  all  artistic  and  literary  taste,  and  in  the  basis  of  all  culture 
of  the  beautiful  and  true  in  every  form.  There  in  a  potent  spell 
in  natural  scenery,  which  no  other  influence  save  that  of  religion 
exerts;  and  moreover,  a  love  of  nature  and  piety  are  alniott  inva- 
riably oasociated  together.  'The  stormiest  pensions  are  hushed 
when  their  victim  stand*  alone  in  a  *rcno  of  qniet  pastoral  heanty. 
Who  can  gaze  upon  a  broad  sweep  of  meadow,  with  a  bright 
stream  meandering  through  its  emerald  verdure,  the  sentinel  trees 
glassing  themselves  in  the  tranquil  waters,  the  untended  flowers 
gemming  the  turf,  the  gay  bird*  carolling  from  bough  to  hough, 
and  not  allow  peaceful  thoughts  to  hufih  the  storm  of  pa  ion  In 
his  breast?  And  who,  proud  of  his  strength,  and  defiant  of  al! 
responsibility,  can  stand  upon  the  Storm-beat  marge  of  ocean,  and 
behold  the  strife  of  the  waters,  in  which  the  might  of  navies  is  as 
naught,  without  humbling  himself  before  Omnipotence  !  "Nature 
never  beirayed  tho  heart  that  trusted  her."  She  has  sympathy  or 
instruction  for  all  our  moods,  gentleness  to  win,  and  utrength  to 
overawe. 

In  years  past  the  book  of  nature  was  a  Bealcd  book  to  the  mass- 
es inhabiting  our  great  cities.  They  were  as  much  isolated  from 
the  country,  as  if  ditches  and  walls  of  eirciimvallution  had  been 
drawn  about  their  ubiding-pkicc.  Excursions  beyond  this  charmed 
circle,  in  public  or  private  carriages,  were  too  costly,  and  on  foot 
consumed  too  much  time.  But  the  establisltment  of  railroad 
lines  at  once  threw  open  a  broad  region  of  health  and  beauty  for 
the  occupancy,  or  at  least,  the  casual  visits  of  the  dwellers  of 
cities.  Much  spurious  sentimentalism  was  wasted  on  the  invasion 
of  the  pastoral  and  mountain  solitudes  by  the  iron  horse.  Fortu- 
nate exclusives  moaned  the  noise,  the  smoke,  and  the  intrusivc- 
ness  of  locomotive  engines.  Injured  individuals  bewailed  their 
hard  fato  in  poetry  and  prose.  But  if  individuals  were  injured, 
the  masses  were  benefited.  For  one  set  of  nerves  shocked,  a 
thousand  were  braced  and  invigorated — a  thousand  happy  faces 
were  counted,  for  one  lugubrious  visage  drawn  to  its  extreme 
length  by  the  irruption  of  the  urban  population.  And  now  we 
behold  through  the  blessed  agency  of  steam  and  machinery,  the 
musses  brought  into  close  communion  with  nature.  From  the 
diu  of  machinery,  from  the  smoke  of  forges,  from  the  dark  and 
uoisy  abodes  of  necessary  and  ennobling  toil,  men  go  forth  by 
hundreds  at  night-fall,  to  catch  at  least,  a  glimpse  of  the  beauties 
of  nature,  to  see  at  least  the  broad  expanse  of  heaven — to  sleep 
at  least  in  pure  air — if,  with  the  gray  dawn,  or  the  first  aun-ray, 
thoy  must  return  to  their  daily  task.  And  the  beneficial  influen- 
ces of  this  two-fold  life  are  almost  inestimable.  This  morning  and 
evening  salutation  of  nature  is  felt  through  the  day  of  toil  and 
tho  night  of  rest. 


THE  OCEAN  TELEGRAPH. 

Among  the  many  spirit-stirring  words  and  thoughts  called  forth 
by  the  commencement  of  the  Sub-marine  Electric  Telegraph,  few 
are  more  striking  than  those  embodied  in  a  speech  of  the  Earl  of 
Carlisle,  at  Kilkenny.     He  said  : 

"  Moral  links  there  have  been — links  of  race,  links  of  commerco, 

links  of  friendship,  links  of  literature,  links  of  glory ;  but  this, 

our  new  link,  instead  of  superseding  and  supplanting  the  old 

ones,  is  to  give  a  life  and  intensity  which  they  never  had  before. 

Highly  as  I  value  the  reputations  of  those  who  have  conceived, 

and  those  who  have  contributed  to  carry  out  this  bright  design — 

highly  as  I  estimate   their  reputation,  yet  I  do  not  compliment 

them  with  the  idea  that  they  are  to  efface  or  dim  the  glory  of  that 

Columbus,  who,  when  the  large  vessels  in  the  harbor  of  Cork 

yesterday  weighed  their  anchors,  did   so   on  that  very  day  365 

years  ago — and  set  sail  upon  his  glorious  enterprise  of  discovery. 

They,  I  say,  will  not  dim  or  efface  his  glory,  but  they  are  now 

giving  the  last  finish  and  consummation  to  his  work.     Hitherto 

the  inhabitants  of  the  two  worlds  have  associated  perhaps  in  the 

chilling  atmosphere  of  distance  with  each  other — a  sort  of  bowing 

distance ;  but  now  we  can  be  hand  to  hand,  grasp  to  grasp,  pulse 

to  pulse.     The  link,  which  is  now  to  connect  us,  like  the  insect 

in  the  immortal  couplet  of  our  poet, 

exquisitely  fine, 
Feels  at  each  thread  and  lives  along  the  line." 


A  Plea  for  Marriage. — A  plea  for  marriage,  it  it  required 
any,  is  to  be  found  in  the  following  passage  from  Dr.  Hall's  Jour- 
nal of  Health  : — "  That  the  relation  of  marriage  is  the  more  nat- 
ural condition  of  man,  and,  in  the  main,  promotes  happiness  aud 
long  life,  is  demonstrated  in  the  double  fact,  that  unmarried  adults 
do  not  live  as  long  as  an  equal  number  of  married  people  ;  and 
that  there  are  more  insane  single  persons  in  our  asylums,  in  pro- 
portion, than  of  married." 


The  Indian  Mutiny. — In  1853,  Sir  Charles  Napier  wrote — 
"  Mutiny  of  the  sepoys  is  the  most  formidable  danger  menacing 
our  Indian  empire."  The  London  Times  is  now  praising  Sir 
Charles's  foresight,  which  it  ridiculed  severely  at  the  date  of  its 
utterance. 


Cheap  Light. — We  have  seen  it  stated  that  the  "  Pond  Island 
Light,"  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec  River,  consumes  but  a  single 
pint  of  oil  a  night !  The  flame  is  magnified  by  a  new  improvement. 


Serious  people  must  not  look  at  tbe  last  page  of  Bailouts  Dollar  Monthly — 
it  is  too  funny.  They  will  be  sure  to  loso  all  sonee  of  gravity  at  those  irre- 
sistibly comic  illustrations. — Picayune. 


THE  AGE  WE  LIVE  IM. 

The  age  we  live  in  is  an  age  of  wonder.  The  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, in  the  way  of  marveli-,  has  accomplished  more  than  the  long 
train  of  the  centuries  which  have  preceded  it  in  i-olcmn  march. 
This  is  no  dream  of  proud  contemporaneousness ;  even  those  who 
dwell  (rim  a  lingered  and  poetical  love  upon  the  trophied  past, 
and  its  hallowed  n  focfatioflf,  who  are  reluctantly  Swept  onward 
by  the  car  of  prOgTMf,  cannot  but  admit  the  speed  and  universality 
of  the  movement  of  the  age.  What  if  we  have  fewer  great  men — 
fewer  solitary  inntances  of  intellectual  grandeur  to  challenge  ad- 
miration, awe  and  reverence,  it  cannot  \*i  denied  that  science  and 
learning  arc  more  universally  diffused,  and  that  the  co-operation 
of  the  many  accomplishes  what  the  genius  of  the  fevr  never  could 
achieve.  Beside  the  science  of  the  echoolhoy  of  to-day,  the  learn- 
ing of  past  centuries  is  sheer  frivolity.  The  light  of  the  old  days 
of  the  world,  feeble  l«ecausc  kindled  here  and  there  to  illumine  an 
arid  waste,  pales  before  the  broad  diffusive  radiance  that  now  lights 
up  every  part  of  a  busy  and  intelligent  world. 

Yes,  we  are  advancing — and  advancing  not  only  in  national  and 
physical  matters,  but  in  the  higher  aim  of  civilization.  The  prcsu 
with  its  myriad  tongues  proclaims  often,  alas !  aberrations  from 
the  paths  of  rectitude  and  great  crimes — of  yore  hidden  in  the 
intellectuul  darkness  that  overshadowed  the  land  ;  but  it  is  only 
because  undue  prominence  is  given  to  what  is  bad  that  wc  over- 
look the  preponderance  of  what  in  good.  The  activity  and  prosperity 
of  the  world  are  an  emphatic  denial  of  the  theory  of  deterioration. 
Among  the  very  greflttel  marvels  of  this  age  of  marvel  is  the 
Atlantic  telegraph,  the  bidden  bridge  over  which  thought  will  trav- 
el swifter  than  the  lightnings  of  heaven,  and  wed  what  is  immor- 
tal in  the  old  world  to  what  hi  immortal  in  the  new.  We  are 
sure  this  enterprise  will  prove  successful.  Henceforth  severed 
hearts  will  throb  almost  in  unison,  and  tiding!  of  the  loved  and 
absent  will  be  transmitted  with  such  speed  that  their  very  presence 
will  linger  round  their  hearthstones.  And  then  look  at  the  means 
of  intercourse  between  nation  and  nation  bo  liberally  provided  for 
by  tbo  men  of  the  nineteenth  century !  Look  at  the  leviathan 
steamer,  the  Great  Eastern,  which  will  bear  acros*  the  Atlantic 
the  population  of  a  city  at  one  trip  ! 

These,  and  kindred  vast  enteqirises  can  norcr  be  the  monopoly 
of  despots,  the  enemies  of  the  human  race.  The  free  transmission 
of  thought — the  free  transmission  of  persons,  these  cannot  but  lead 
to  the  elevation  and  emancipation  of  humanity.  The  timo  must 
come,  when  no  longer  a  single  great  republic  will  challenge  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  mankind,  but  the  whole  world  will  bo 
one  great  republic,  united  in  interest,  united  in  aspirations,  united 
in  endeavors. 


Verdi. — Verdi,  the  composer,  lately  refused  an  offer  from 
the  emperor  of  Russia  of  823,000,  to  write  an  opera  for  the  St. 
Petersburgh  stage.  We  believe  Verdi  is  the  Italian  for  green, 
or  verdant. 


Telegraph  Operations. — For  the  telegraph  operations  in 
this  country,  there  are  consumed  annually  SCO.000  worth  of  zinc, 
SI 0,000  worth  of  nitric  acid,  aud  530,000  worth  of  mercury. 


True  Wisdom. — It  is  the  point  of  true  wisdom  and  morality 
to  be  at  peace  with  men  and  at  war  with  vice. 

MARRIAOES. 

In  this  eity,  by  Rot.  Mr.  Steele,  Mr.  James  Bidolph  to  Mlia  Sarah  A.  D. 
Cliipman  ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Worcester,  Mr.  James  Burns  to  Miss  Hi  Ion  Cotter;  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Stow,  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Oliver  to  Miss  Victoria  Campbell ;  by  R*t.  Mr. 
Schwarz,  Mr.  H.  A.  Peters  to  Miss  Philippina  Beiennister.  both  of  Tewksbory ; 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Scandlin.  Mr.  Leander  B.  Fairbanks  to  Miss  Mary  Ann  Moriarty  ; 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Miner,  Mr.  James  Linton  to  Miss  Frances  M.  Roome;  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Bradlee.  Mr.  A.  Wallace  Thaxter  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Hill,  ef  St  Louis;  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Stowe.  Mr.  Solomon  Phipps  to  Miss  Harriet  M.  Harris. — At  Dorches- 
ter, by  Rev.  Mr.  Barrows.  Mr.  Edward  P.  Nightingale,  of  Boston,  to  Misi 
Henrietta  F.  Fowle. — At  Lynn,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hallam,  Mr.  John  Bockly  to 
Miss  Nancy  M.  Perkins. — At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Levi  Melcher 
to  Miss  Caroline  Cross. — At  Gloucester,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Wheat  on,  Mr.  John  D. 
Haskell  to  Miss  Eliza  Courtney.— At  Lowell,  by  Rev.  Mr.Ed^on,  Mr.  Robert 
A.  Johnson  to  Miss  Louisa  H.  Cross,  both  of  Bostoo — At  Lawrence,  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Brayton,  Mr.  Hiram  Bigelow  to  Miss  Dolly  D.  Bartlett. — At  Taunton,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Blake,  Mr.  James  H.  Pierce  to  Miss  MehitMble  A.  Fuller.— At  Fall 
River,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr.  William  B.  Corey  to  Mrs.  Betsey  Briggs. — 
At  New  Bedford,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Parker.  Mr.  James  Moore  to  Miss  Ann  Davenport. 
—At  Pittsfield,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Porter,  Mr.  George  Sbipton  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Hoy*. 

DEATHS. 

In  this  city,  Dr.  John  Randolph  Lincoln,  2S;  Mr.  Isaac  Jenkins,  40;  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Saxton,63;  Mr.  James  Flood,  48;  Mr.-.  Ruth  Webber,  71;  at  South 
Boston,  Miss  Frances  Z.  Gates,  24. — At  Charles  town.  Mrs.  Martha  W.  Peck, 
widow  of  the  late  Christopher  C.  Dean,  48. — At  Roxbury,  Mr.  Samuel  Fish, 
69.— At  East  Cambridge.  Mrs.  Josephine  Hopkins,  23.— At  SomerviUe,  Mrs. 
Susan  Cutler,  30. — At  Milton,  Mrs.  Margaret  Fenno,  74. — At  Newtoa  Centre, 
Mr.  Tnuddeus  Hyde,  66.— At  Marlboro'.  Mr.  Dennis  Witherbee.  44.:— At  Sooth 
Hingham,  Mr.  Oliver  Cashing,  63. — At  Salem,  Mr.  Samuel  Stanwood,  74. — At 
Wenham,  Miss  Mary  E.  Caves,  ^3. — At  Amesbury,  Miss  Mary  Welch,  28. — At 
Wrentham,  Mrs.  EUzabeth  R.  Hitchcock,  69. — At  Lowell,  Mrs.  Abigail  Winn, 
46. — At  Worcester,  Mrs.  Hannah  Bigelow,  77- — At  Easton,  Hon.  Howard 
Lothrop,  SO.— At  Holdeu,  Mrs.  Sally  G.  Allen,  37.— At  Fitchburg,  Mrs.  Debo- 
rah Sanborn,  63. — At  North  Adams,  Mrs.  Ann  Roys,  46. — At  South  Adams, 
Mrs.  Caroline  Richmond,  28. — At  Fall  River,  Widow  Eunice  Barnard.  82. — At 
Holmes's  Hole,  Mrs.  Martha  Daggett.  78. — At  South  Royal  ton,  Vt.,  Mr.  Cyrus 
Saffbrd,  54.— At  Portsmouth,  N.  U.,  on  her4yth  birthday.  Mrs.  Abby  Fran- 
ces Sise.— At  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H-,  WelU  Healey.  Esq.,  69.— At  Norwalk, 
Ct.,  Mrs.  Mary  Foster,  77,  formerly  of  Roxbury.— At  Staten  Island,  N.  Y., 
Mrs.  Sarah  Matthias,  88- 
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&Jic  fact's  farax 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
THOUGHT    AND    SPEECH. 

BY  ERW1N  MUIUiOOK. 


Thought  is  greater  than  nil  speech; 

Spirit,  speech  doth  overreach;  ; 

Speech  expresses,  spirit  teaches: 

Speech  cannot  tell  what  spirit  reaches. 

Words  are.  atoms,  thoughts  are  mountains; 

Words  are  drops,  and  thoughts  are  fountains; 

Speech  a  brook,  and  thought  an  ocean, 

Speech  is  rest,  thought  is  everlasting  motion. 

Speech  is  the  action  of  an  hour, 

And  thought  a  never-ending  power. 

Thought  is  the  soul's  own  voice, 

!T  is  wisdom's  wisest  choice ; 

Speech  in  vain  essays  to  show 

What  thought  doth  ever  know. 

WAVES  OF  SONG. 
A  cataract  from  the  clefts  descendiug, 

It  comes  with  thunders  mighty  force; 
Rude  mountaln-wreeks  its  rush  attending, 

And  oaks  uprooted  track  its  course. 
Entranced  in  soft,  voluptuous  dread. 

The  traveller  hears,  in  silence  heeding; 
He  hears  the  roaring  flood  o'erhead^ 

Yet  knows  not  whence  the  sound  proceeding. 
So  stream  the  waves  of  song,  out-pouring 
Through  fountains  hid  from  man's  exploring. — Schiller. 


SMILES. 
Af  a  beam  o'er  the  face  of  the  water  may  glow. 
While  the  tide  runs  in  darkness  and  coldness  below, 
So  the  cheek  may  be  tinged  with  a  warm,  sunuy  smile, 
Though  the  cold  heart  to  ruin  runs  darkly  the  while. — T.  S100RB. 


GOSSIP    WITH    THE    READER. 

Of  the  life  of  Eugene  Sue,  the  novelist,  on  whom  we  made  some  remarks  in 
our  last  number,  we  have  some  interesting  notices  in  our  late  Paris  exchanges. 
He  was  born  January  1,  1801,  and  had  the  Empress  Josephine  for  his  god- 
mother, and  Prince  Eugene  de  Beauharnais  for  his  godfather.  His  father  was 
surgeon-major  in  the  Imperial  Guard,  and  the  son  also  studied  medicine,  and 
did  good  professional  service  in  the  battle  of  Navarino.  For  a  time  he  studied 
painting,  but  first  earned  a  reputation  as  a  writer  of  nautical  romances.  As 
a  fast  liver,  he  squandered  bis  patrimonial  property,  and  continued  his  ex- 
travagances, when  his  ':  Mysteries  of  Paris  "  and  "  Wandering  Jew  "  had  re- 
cruited bis  finances.  He  bought  a  fine  estate  in  the  department  of  Loire-et- 
Cher,  and  lived  iu  the  Chateau  des  Hordes,  surrounded  by  all  the  luxury 
that  wealth  could  command.  Froment  Meurice  sculptured  a  service  of  silver 
for  him,  at  the  cost  of  100,000  francs,  each  piece  of  which  represented  one  of 
the  principal  subjects  of  his  romances.    This  marvel  of  elegance  and  taste 

was  sold  by  weight  after  the  revolution  of  1848 Madame  de  Wilhorst, 

the  New  York  prima  donna,  has  been  negociating  an  engagement  with  the 

Tbeatre-Italien,  Paris The  English  government  has  decided  that   no 

women  or  children  shall  be  allowed  to  accompany  the  regiments  sent  out  to 
India.  This  measure  was  recommended  by  some  of  the  most  experienced  In- 
dian officers Morellet  once  asked  Madame  Geoffrin,  who  had  been  in  tete- 
a-tete  with  a  tedious  person  for  a  whole  hour,  if  she  had  not  been  bored  to 
death.  "  No,"  said  she,  "because  I  made  him  talk  about  himself;  and  when 
a  man  talks  of  himself,  his  conversation  is  always  somewhat  interesting,  even 

to  listeners." When  Napoleon  was  carried  a  prisoner  to  the  island  of  St. 

Helena,  it  was  a  long  while  before  the  Turks  could  be  made  to  comprehend 
his  fall.  "  How  is  it,"  said  Muhid  Efiendi,  who  had  been  ambassador  at  Paris, 
and  seen  the  French  emperor  surrounded  with  so  much  respect  and  receiving 
protestations  of  unalterable  devotion — "  how  is  it  that  some  of  those  parve- 
nues  that  he  enriched  did  not  instantly  take  horses  and  go  and  deliver  him?" 
It  was  represented  that  the  enterprise  would  have  been  difficult.  "What  of 
of  that?"  replied  the  official,  who  was  utterly  ignorant  of  geography Ga- 
len and  Hippocrates,  the  fathers  of  medicine,  attributed  a  powerful  influence 
over  the  human  body  iu  a  state  of  malady  or  health  to  the  moon.  The  latter 
assigns  to  the  stars  as  much  power  as  the  moon,  and  formally  enjoins  invalids 
to  distrust  those  physicians  who  aro  not  versed  in  astronomy.  This  belief  in 
the  influence  of  the  stars  is  found  in  Pliny,  who  believed  in  their  effect  on 
vegetation.  "  From  the  milky  way,"  he  says,  "  a  milky  and  fertilizing  dew 
descends  upon  the  earth,  while  the  moon  sends  us  a  cold  and  hitter  dow, 
which  poisons  the  beneficent  emanations  of  the  milky  way,  and  destroys  the 

nascent  fruits."  But  who  believes  in  "starry  Influences  "now-a-days? An 

Englishman,  who  called  on  Voltaire  at  Ferncy,  remarked  that  he  had  just  paid 
a  visit  to  Haller.  "  Ah,"  said  Voltaire,  "Mr  Haller  is  a  great  man,  a  great 
poet,  a  great  philosopher,  and  a  great  naturalist." — "What  you  say,"  said 
tho  traveller,  "is  the  more  magnanimous,  since  Mr.  Haller  is  far  from  ex- 
pressing the  same  opinion  of  yourself." — "  Alas,"  replied  Voltaire,  "  it  is  pos- 
sible that  we  are  both  mistaken!" The  Duke  de  Longueville  was  told 

that  some  of  tho  neighboring  gentlemen  were  in  the  habit  of  shooting  over 
his  estate,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  permit  it.     "  I  had  rather  have  friends," 
ho  replied,  "  than  rabbits.". . . . .  .The  Marquis  of  Ximcnes,  who  added  to  his 

other  follies  that  of  writing  detestable  tragedies,  had  achieved  one  founded 
on  the  death  of  Achilles.  "  Well,"  said  he  to  Piron,  whom  he  had  forced  to 
road  his  piece,  "  how  do  you  like  my  Achilles?     Is  he  choleric  enough?"  — 

"  O.  yes,"  replied  Piron,  "as  choleric  as  a  turkey-cock." One  of  those 

disgusting  and  illegal  affairs,  the  sale  of  a  wife,  lately  occurred  at  Worcester, 
England.  The  agreement  between  tho  fellow  who  sold  and  the  fellow  who 
bought  is  given  in  the  Worcester  Chronicle:— "Thomas  Middleton  delivered 
up  his  wife,  Mary  Middleton,  to  Phillip  Kostins,  and  sold  her  for  one  shilling 
and  a  quart  of  ale,  and  parted  wholly  and  solely  for  life,  not  trouble  one  an- 
other for  life.  Witness— signed,  Thomas  ^  Middleton.  Witness — Mary  Mid- 
dleton, his  wife.     Witness — Phillip  M  llostins.     Witness — S.  H.  Stone,  Crown 

Inn,  Friar  Street," The  Watartown  Horse  Railroad  carries  over  its  track 

5000  passengers  a  week  to  this  city — a  large  portion  of  whom  used  to  como 
over  the  Fitchburg  Railroad,  which  has  discontinued  running  its  branch  to 

Watertown A  convict  was  discharged  from  Sing  Sing  (Now  York)  prison, 

recently,  who  has  spent  thirty  years  in  State  prison.    How  strange  must  the 

world  appear  to  him  after  his  long  seclusion ! The  London  TimeB  speaks 

very  warmly  of  Church's  picture  of  Niagara — and,  in  speaking  of  American 
art,  pays,  American  originality  and  grasp  are  too  great  to  be  long  confined  to 
tho  fields  of  industrial  or  mechanical  activity.  In  sculpture,  high  honors 
have  already  been  won  by  Americans.  Powers  and  Greenough  rank  among 
the  first  sculptors  whom  Florence  has  educated;  and  our  own  Gibson  has  de- 
clared he  has  nothing  to  teach  Miss  Harriet  Hosmer,  a  young  American  lady, 
whose  statue  of  Beatrice  Cenci  formed  one  of  the  most  prominent  ornaments 

of  tho  sculpture-room  at  this  year's  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Acadomy A 

fishing  party  of  five  young  men,  at  Beard's  Pond,  New  Boston,  N.  H.,  was  re- 


cently attacked  by  a  water-atklor,  as  they  wero  coming  ashoro.  Ilia  snake- 
ship  put  olT  from  the  shore  in  pursuit  of  the  party,  and  they  put  olf  to  get 
rid  of  him.  He  succeeded  iu  getting  into  tho  boat,  but  a  fortunate  blow 
from  an  oar  despatched  him.     He  measured  four  feet  thrco  inches  in  length. 

This,  wc  believe,  is  the  very  Inst  snake  Btory — at  least  wo  hope  so Sydney 

Smith  once  commenced  a  charity  sermon  by  saying,  "  Benevolence  is  a  senti- 
ment common  to  human  nature.  A  never  sees  B  in  distress  without  wishing 
0  to  relieve  him." The  Russian  Senate  have  just  issued  tho  ukase  order- 
ing a  goucral  census  of  the  Russian  empire,  which  will  he  the  tenth  since  tho 
reign  of  Peter  the  Great Great  attention  is  paid  to  fruit-raising  in  Cali- 
fornia. In  the  famous  Smith  gardens,  in  Sacramento.  California,  there  are 
now  growing  10,000  cherry  trees,  and  as  many  seedlings;  100,000  pear  trees, 
and  30,000  seedlings ;  &>.000  peach  trees,  and  as  many  seedlings ;  besides  great 
numbers  of  apricot,  plum  and  other  fruits Some  people  are  never  con- 
tent with  their  lot,  lot  what  will  happen.  Clouds  and  darkness  are  over  their 
heads,  alike  whether  it  rain  or  shine.  To  them  every  incident  is  an  accident, 
and  every  accident  a  calamity.  Even  when  they  have  their  own  way,  they 
like  it  no  better  than  your  way,  and.  indeed,  consider  their  most  voluntary 

acts  as  matters  of  compulsion Bishop  Otey,  of  Tennessee,  is  not  opposed 

to  the  cultivation  of  innocent  amusement.  His  pleasant  disposition  is  illus- 
trated by  the  following  remark  of  his : — "  Thirty  years  ago  I  came  to  Tennes- 
see with  my  wife,  my  fiddle,  and  a  horse  and  sulky.    My  horse  and  sulky  aro 

long  since  gone,  but  my  wifo  and  fiddle  remain  as  good  as  new." Doctor 

Hamlin  relates  that  a  Mohammedan,  at  the  head  of  about  sixty  villages,  bad 
persecuted  a  Bible  colporteur.  The  colporteur  gained  access  to  him,  testify- 
ing that  he  was  only  circulating  God's  inspired  word.  "  Let  me  hear  them," 
said  the  proud  Moslem,  "from  the  prophet  Moses."  As  he  listened,  he  at 
length  asked  for  the  Psalms,  and  then  for  the  Prophets,  and  then  for  the 
(impels,  and  then  for  the  Epistles,  till  the  colporteur  had  read  to  him  eight 
hours,  when  he  told  the  colporteur  to  go  on  iu  his  work,  and  assured  him 

that  if  again  molested,  ho  would  be  his  protector The  distinguished 

Scottish  divine  aud  author,  Dr.  Thomas  Dick,  LL.D.,  expired,  the  Dundee 
Warden  says,  at  his  residence,  in  Broughton  Ferry,  where  he  had  lived  for  the 
long  period  of  thirty  years,  quietly  prosecuting  his  astronomical  studies,  en- 
gaged in  the  labors  of  an  unostentatious  benevolence,  and  enjoying  tho  warm 
respect  of  all  around  him.  Dr.  Dick  had  attained  the  ripe  old  age  of  eighty- 
three The  pearl  fishery  has  extended  to  South  Carolina,  where  somo 

brilliant  specimens  have  been  found A  fireman  on  the  New  York  Central 

Railroad  asked  the  superintendent  for  a  pass,  which  he  declined  to  give,  say- 
ing, "  The  company  employ  you,  and  pay  you  so  much  for  your  services,  and 
there  our  trade  ends.  If  you  were  at  work  for  a  farmer  for  a  dollar  a  day, 
and  wanted  to  go  to  Saratoga,  would  you  expect  him  to  hitch  up  his  team 
and  take  you  there  for  nothing?"  Tht  fireman  answered,  "No,  sir;  but  if  he 
had  his  team  hitched  up,  and  was  going  directly  to  Saratoga,  1  should  think 

ho  was  a  hog  if  he  didn't  let  me  ride." The  wild  pine  of  the  West  Indies. 

which  grows  on  the  branches  of  trees  in  hot  climates,  where  there  is  little 
rain,  has  a  mug  which  will  hold  a  quart;  when  the  dew  falls  it  is  received, 
and  a  valve  closes  at  the  top  and  prevents  evaporation.    Often  aro  birds  seen 

to  insert  their  beaks  and  procure  water  therefrom It  is  a  remarkable 

fact,  that  nearly  all  that  has  been  done  for  the  improvement  of  the  steam- 
engine  has  been  accomplished,  not  by  philosphers  and  scientific  men,  but  by 

laborers,  mechanics  and  enginemen In  what  color  should  you  keep 

your  promises?     Keep  them  in  violet  (inviolate) Four  Persians  have  been 

initiated  as  Freemasons,  in  the  Bonaparte  Lodge,  Paris An  old  edition  of 

the  famous  nursery  story,  the   "Seven  Champions  of  Christendom,"  sold 

lately  in  London  for  ±7-     It  was  printed  in  1608 Lord  Loughborough 

rallying  a  physician  one  day  on  the  inefficiency  of  his  prescriptions,  the  doc- 
tor said  none  of  his  patients  found  fault  with  him.  "That,"  answered  the 
witty  lord,  "is exactly  what  Jack  Ketch  says." A  writer  in  the  Manches- 
ter American  says,  that  during  a  ride  of  one  hundred  miles  through  the  best 
farming  towns  in  New  Hampshire,  he  "  saw  but  one  orchard  well  laden  with 
the  apple.  This  one  was  in  Northwood,  and  the  bodies  of  the  trees  were  girt- 
ed with  a  strip  of  cotton  cloth,  which  during  the  spring  was  covered  with 
tar."  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  cold  and  lato  spring  was  not  the 
cause  of  the  failure  of  the  apple  crop  this  year Among  the  items  of  gos- 
sip by  a  late  steamer,  we  note  an  extraordinary  trial  at  Derby,  in  which  the 
Earl  and  Countess  of  Harrington  were  defendants.  The  cause  of  action  was 
found  in  libellous  remarks  made  by  the  countess  against  the  plaintiff,  a  cler- 
gyman at  Elvaston,  where  tho  earl's  castle  is  located.  Though  she  appeared 
upon  the  stand  to  deny  all  libellous  comment,  a  verdict  of  £750  was  found  for 

the  plaintiff. George  F.  Train  says,  in  going  from  land   to  land,  ono 

prominent  fact  the  tourist  is  sure  to  note — wherever  you  find  an  English 
man-of-war,  you  will  most  likely  see  an  American  clipper  merchantman;  and 
wherever  you  see  an  English  consulate,  there  you  will  find  an  American  mer- 
chant. England  knocks  down  the  gates  of  stubborn  nations,  as  in  China, 
and  America  walks  in  and  takes  the  toll  of  commerce.     John  Bull  fights, 

Jonathan  negotiates,  but  will  fight  if  occasion  demands  it The  London 

correspondent  of  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser,  speaking  of  the  Ital- 
ian insurrections,  says  that  the  correspondence  in  the  hands  of  the  police 
fully  convicts  Mazzini  as  the  author  and  principal  director  of  tho  wholo  plot. 


NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 


Ellin  Lincoln:  or,  Western  Prairie  Life.    An  Autobiography. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  very  clever  romance  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  E.  A.  W. 
Hopkins,  and  tho  press  of  James  French  &  Co.,  of  this  city.  Mrs.  Hopkins 
is  a  practised  and  graceful  writer,  artistic  in  her  management  of  plots,  and 
true  to  nature  in  her  delineations  of  character,  sceoery  and  manners.  Her 
style  is  easy  and  flowing,  free  from  tho  turgidity  which  is  the  crying  siu  of 
the  day,  and  her  stories  are  harmonious  and  probable.  Sho  has  honorably 
won  a  high  rank  among  tho  female  authors  of  America. 

Nothing  to  Doi  or,  A  Tilt  at  our  Best  Society.    Boston:  Jamos  French  &  Co. 

1857. 

A  metrical  jeu  d'esprit  of  some  cleverness,  dedicated  to  Mr.  Butler,  the 
author  of  "  Nothing  to  Wear,"  of  which  it  is  an  imitation  in  stylo  and  spirit. 

New  Musio. — We  have  received  from  Russell  &  Richardson,  "  Howe's  New 
School  for  the  Melodeon  and  Seraphim,"  a  capital  instruction  book,  teaching 
these  instruments  without  a  master,  and  favorite  melodies  for  the  piano  forte 
from  "Traviata,"  "Trovatore,"  and  "  Lucrezia  Borgia."  Also,  "The  Old 
Arm  Chair,"  "  To  the  Cottage  of  my  Mother,"  with  variations,  hy  Charles 
Grobe,  "Norwich  Cadets'  Polka,"  "Twenty  Years  Ago,"  song,  by  F.  Nicholls 
Crouch,  and  the  "  Mirra  Valse,"  by  Adrien  Talexy. — From  Oliver  Ditson  we 
have  received  the  "Columbia  Springs  Schottische,"  "  Song  from  the  Per- 
sian," "  Bridal  Waltz."  for  the  guitar,  "  The  Pathway  of  Flowers,"  Book  4, 
for  the  piano;  also,  the  "  Western  Bell."  a  new  collection  of  glees,  quartettes 
and  choruses,  and  "  Church  and  Home,"  a  new  collection  of  sacred  music. 

Tqe  Poetical  Works  op  Leigq  Hdnt.    Boston :  Ticknor,  Fields  &  Co.    1857. 

2  vols.     18mo. 

This,  the  enterprising  publishers'  latest  instalment  of  "blue  and  gold,"  is 
a  truly  welcome  publication.  In  these  dainty  pages  ovory  line  that  Leigh 
Hunt  has  written  is  embraced.  More  than  this,  the  poems  are  prefaced  by  a 
very  fine  introductory  essay  from  the  pen  of  S.  Adams  Leo,  and  a  long  origi- 
nal letter  from  tho  poet  himself. 

Hints  on  Health.     By  War.  Edward  Coale.  M.  D.     Third  edition,  revised 

with  additions.    Boston  :  Ticknor,  Fields  &  Co      1857- 

This  valuable  work  contains  familiar  instructions  for  the  treatment  and 
preservation  of  the  skin,  hair,  teeth,  eyes,  etc.  It  is  sound,  sensible  and 
practical,  neglecting  no  topic  of  importance  to  the  subject,  liberal  iu  its  views, 
the  exponent  of  no  system,  and,  unlike  many  books  on  health,  entirely  free 
from  the  charge  of  playing  into  the  hands  of  professional  men.  It  is  really  a 
work  which  every  one  should  possess. 

A  Romance  of  the  Fashionable  World.    By  Eugene  Batciielder.     Boston: 

James  French  &  Co. 

A  very  amusing  story  told  in  very  clever  rhymes  by  a  gentleman  of  great 
cleverness,  who  has  made  his  mark  among  our  rising  literati.  Tho  poom 
abounds  in  local  hits,  which  will  be  keenly  relished,  and  with  some  episodical 
verses  of  great  beauty. 


(Oiokc  Hftsalkmr. 


VISIT  PROM  A  LEOPARD. 

One  night  I  was  suddenly  awoke  by.  a  furious  barking  of  our 
dogs,  accompanied  by  cries"  of  distress.  Suspecting  that  some 
beast  of  prey  had  seized  some  of  them,  I  leaped  undressed,  out 
of  my  bed,  and,  gun  in  hand,  hurried  to  the  spot  whence  the  cries 
proceeded.  The  night  was  pitchy  dark,  however,  and  I  could  dis- 
tinguish nothing;  yet,  in  tho  hope  of  frightening  the  intruder 
away,  I  shouted  at  the  top  of  my  voice.  In  a  few  moments  the 
torch  was  lighted,  and  wc  then  discerned  the  tracks  of  a  leopard, 
and  also  large  patches  of  blood.  On  counting  the  dogs,  I  found 
that  "  Summer,"  the  best  and  fleetest  of  our  kennel,  was  missing. 
As  it  was  in  vain  that  I  called  and  searched  for  him,  I  concluded 
that  the  tiger  had  carried  him  away ;  and,  as  nothing  further 
could  be  done  that  night,  I  retired  again  to  rest ;  but  the  fate  of 
the  poor  animal  continued  to  haunt  mc,  and  drove  sleep  away.  I 
had  seated  myself  on  the  front  chest  of  the  wagon,  when  suddenly 
the  melancholy  cries  were  repeated,  and,  on  reaching  the  spot,  I 
discovered  "  Summer  "  stretched  at  full  length  in  the  middle  of  a 
bush.  Though  the  poor  creature  had  several  deep  wounds  about 
his  throat  and  chest,  he  at  once  recognized  me,  and,  wagging  hia 
tail,  looked  wistfully  iu  my  face.  The  sight  sickened  me  as  I 
carried  him  to  the  hou&e,  where  in  time,  however,  he  recovered. 
The  very  next  day  "  Summer  "  was  revenged  in  a  very  unexpected, 
manner.  Some  of  the  servants  had  gone  into  the  bed  of  the  river 
to  chase  away  a  jackal,  when  they  suddenly  encountered  a  leop- 
ard in  the  act  of  springing  at  our  goats,  which  were  grazing,  un- 
conscious of  danger  on  the  river's  banks.  On  finding  himself 
discovered,  he  immediately  took  refuge  in  a  tree,  where  he  was  at 
once  attacked  by  the  men.  It  was,  however,  not  until  he  had  re- 
ceived upwards  of  sixteen  wounds — some  of  which  were  inflicted 
by  poisoned  arrows — that  life  became  extinct.  I  arrived  at  the 
scene  of  conflict  only  to  see  him  die.  During  the  whole  aifair  tho 
men  had  stationed  themselves  at  the  foot  of  the  tree — to  tho 
branches  of  which  the  leopard  was  pertinaciously  clinging,  and, 
having  expended  all  their  ammunition,  one  of  them  proposed — 
and  the  suggestion  was  taken  into  serious  consideration — that 
they  should  pull  him  down  by  the  tail !  The  poorer  of  the  Da- 
maras,  when  hard  pressed  for  food,  eat  the  flesh  of  the  leopard, 
the  hyena,  and  many  other  beasts  of  prey. — Anderson's  Travels. 


INSTABILITY  OF  THE  EARTH. 

Not  far  from  Naples,  near  Puzzuoli,  there  are  parts  of  an  an- 
cient temple  of  the  Egyptian  god  Serapis,  still  standing;  three 
beautiful  columns  especially,  speak  of  its  former  splendor.  At  a 
considerable  height  they  present  the  curious  sight  of  being  worm- 
eaten  ;  and  recent  careful  researches  leave  no  doubt  that  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Mediterranean  once  covered  them  so  high  as  to  bring 
these  upper  parts  within  reach  of  the  sea-worms.  Since  then,  the 
land  has  risen  high  ;  but  stranger  still,  they  are,  by  a  mysterious  • 
force,  once  more  to  be  submerged  :  already  the  floor  of  the  templo 
is  covered  with  water ;  and  a  century  hence  new  generations  of 
molluscs  may  dwell  in  the  same  abandoned  homes  of  their  fathers, 
now  beyond  the  reach  of  the  highest  waves.  An  old  Capuchin 
monk,  who  lives  near  by,  is  fond  of  telling  visitors  how  he  him- 
self, in  his  youth,  gathered  grapes  in  the  vineyard  of  his  convent, 
over  which  now  fisher  boats  pass  in  deep  water.  Venice  also,  the 
venerable  city  of  the  Doges,  sinks,  year  after  year,  deeper  into  the 
arms  of  her  betrothed  bride,  as  if  to  hide  her  shame  and  her  dis- 
grace in  the  bosom  of  the  Adriatic.  Already  in  1722,  when  the 
pavement  of  the  beautiful  place  of  San  Marco  was  taken  up,  the 
workmen  found,  at  a  considerable  depth  below,  an  ancient  pave- 
ment, which  was  then  far  below  water-mark ;  now  the  Adriatic 
has  again  encroached  upon  the  twice-raited  square ;  at  high-water, 
magazines  and  churches  are  flooded  ;  and  if  proper  measures  are 
not  taken  in  time,  serious  injury  must  inevitably  follow. — Stray 
Leaves  from  the  Book  of  Nature. 


RUSSIAN  PEASANT  CHILDREN. 

In  the  life  of  a  Russian  peasant  there  is  a  period  anterior  to 
all  tunics,  mantles,  and  even  sheepskins,  during  which  they  live 
a  kind  of  mummy  life,  only,  unlike  the  Egyptian,  it  is  the  first  in- 
stead of  the  last  stage  of  their  existence.  Eor  the  youngest  chil- 
dren are  always  swaddled,  and  rolled  up  tight,  in  bandages,  so 
that  they  may  be  conveniently  put  away  without  risk  of  getting 
themselves  into  mischief  or  danger.  On  entering  one  of  their 
houses  an  enthusiastic  traveller  thinks  he  has  come  upon  some 
Pagan  tribe,  having  their  idols  and  penates,  with  the  heads  well 
carved  out  and  the  rest  of  the  body  left  in  block.  He  looks  curi- 
ously at  one  laid  up  on  a  shelf,  another  hung  to  the  wall  on  a  peg, 
a  third  swung  over  one  of  the  main  beams  of  the  roof,  and  rocked 
by  the  mother,  who  has  the  cord  looped  over  her  foot.  "  Why, 
that  is  a  child  !"  cries  the  astonished  traveller,  with  a  feeling  sim- 
ilar to  that  experienced  on  treading  upon  a  toad  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  stone.  "  Why,  what  else  should  it  be  V  answers 
the  mother.  Having  learned  so  much  in  so  short  a  time,  the  in- 
quisitive traveller  wishes  to  inform  himself  about  the  habits  of  the 
creature ;  but  his  curiosity  being  somewhat  damped  by  the  ex- 
treme dirt  of  the  little  figure,  he  inquires  of  the  parent  when  it  is 
washed.  "Washed!"  shrieks  the  terrified  mother,  "washed! — 
what,  wash  a  child  1     You  would  kill  it." — A  Journey  Due  North. 


A  GOTHIC  CASTLE  XJKDER  TILE  HAMMER. 

The  death  of  the  late  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  has  extinguished  ono 
of  the  oldest  titles  in  England,  which  has  been  borne  by  the  Tal- 
bot family  uninterruptedly,  since  the  time  of  Henry  II.  Tho 
founder  of  the  family  was  the  celebrated  John  Talbot,  who  figures 
so  conspicuously  in  Shakspeare's  historical  plays,  and  the  name 
has  always  been  strongly  identified  with  the  interests  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  party  in  England,  of  which  the  late  earl  was 
one  of  the  leaders,  and  a  man  of  powerful  influence  in  his  day. 
The  death  of  the  earl,  without  heirs,  has  induced  the  necessity 
of  bringing  under  the  hammer  a  vast  collection  of  furniture,  paint- 
ings, armor,  and  all  kinds  of  miscellaneous  relicts,  which  have 
accumulated  for  centuries  in  the  Talbot  family.  Among  these 
are  included  the  armor  in  which  John  Talbot,  the  first  earl,  en- 
countered Joan  of  Arc,  and  died  under  the  walls  of  Poictiers,  and 
the  banners  which  have  survived  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  or  tho 
Commonwealth,  to  be  sold  at  last  at  auction  to  tho  highest  bidder. 
Alton  Towers,  the  principal  seat  of  tho  family,  and  which,  accord- 
ing to  Loudon,  "presents  the  finest  combination  of  garden  build- 
ing with  garden  scenery,  anywhere  existing  in  Europe,"  is  now 
open  for  the  purposes  of  the  garden. — N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 


Thought  engenders  thought.  Place  one  idea  on  paper,  another 
will  follow  it,  and  still  another,  until  you  have  written  a  page. 
You  cannot  fathom  your  mind.  There's  a  well  of  thought  there 
which  has  no  bottom.  Tho  moro  you  draw  from  it,  the  more  clear 
and  fruitful  it  will  be. 


BALLOU'S    PICTORIAL   DRAWINOROOM    COMPANION. 
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Eaaiw  riftNit.—  Hun  l»  potftTlUBge  or  town  Intheco ry  » null,  but 

that  a  olub  of  twolvo  latooribon  might  bo  m  Uy  obti rd  for  "  Ballou'fl 

notorial,"  and  the  work  bothui  procured  for  each  at  two  dollar!  a  year, 
i,,  ,.,,.    „  ..,„,,,  copy  to  the  powon  wbo  winds  the  nomei  and  monoy.    Any 

i„ ,  cm  daairlng  I in  »  atab,  can  have  lamplo  caplw  wntfxoa  of  charge,  by 

landing  ni  a  lino  to  thatoflfoot. 


3£iitorial   melange. 

Lablache,  the  Italian  basso,  lately  reported  dead,  is  said  to  be 
„i  present  residing  with  his  daughter,  Madame  Sitigor,  at  Kis- 
aongon. A  block  of  pure  crystalline  ico,  weighing  nearly  25 

pounds,  was  discovered  tliree  weeks  u^o,  in  a  meadow  belon^in^ 
in  Mr.  Warner,  in  Ericklewood,  England;  on  tho  day  after  a 
storm.     Miv.crny,  in  hie  History  of  Franco,  mentions  a  block  of 

tliu  weight  of  100  po Is,  that  Ml  during  a  thunder  storm  in  tho 

year  1510. A  Troy  lawyer,  who  lias  long  rejoiced  in  the  most 

atnple  and  luxurious  locks,  permitted  them  to  bo  shorn  for  a  fee 

of  $H»)  tho  other  day.     Hi*  weak  Bpot  was  in  his  pocket. An 

extensive  wine  dealer  in  I'mis  has  l»een  convicted  of  manufactur- 
ing spurious  wines.  In  one  of  his  collars,  431  hectolitres  of  this 
deleterious  stuff  was  discovered,  ond  in  another,  88  hectolitres, 
besides  5  barrels  of  a  drug  used  in  its  fabrication.  Ho  was  sen. 
tenced  to  Bix  months  imprisonment,  tindafinoof  five  hundred 
francs,  and  the  loss  of  all  adulterated  wines  found  on  his  prem- 
ises.  Hon.  William  1*.  Lee,  Into  Chief  Justice  of  tho  Sand- 
wich Islands,  was  a  native  of  Washington  county,  N.  Y.,  ami  was 
educated  at  the  University  nt  Norwich,  Vermont.     He  studied 

subsequently    at  tho   Cambridge  Law    School. There    are 

mounted  at  fortress  Monroe,  Va.,  about  .'300  camion,  mostly  long 

.'12,  26  and  24  pounders. Do  Bow's  mortality  statistics  show 

that  tho  people  of  tho  United  States  are  tho  healthiest  on  tho 
globe.  The  deaths  are  tliree  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  per 
year,  or  0110  and  one-third  per  cent,  of  tho  population.  In  Eng- 
land tho  ratio  is  over  two  per  cent.,  and  in  France  nearly  three 
per.  cent.  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  aro  the  healthiest  of  the 
States,  and  have  six  hundred  and  thirty-eight  inhabitants  over 
one  hundred  years  of  age. One  of  the  first  scientific  musi- 
cians of  Europe,  and  decidedly  the  ablest  and  most  thorough 
teacher  of  music.  Dr.  Gustavus  Schilling,  author  of  a  number  of 
most  superior  didactic  and  other  musical  works,  has  arrived  here 
to  establish  in  tho  United   States  a  public  Academy  of  Music, 

similar  to  the  Conservatories  of  Europe. A  young  man  named 

Erancis  M.  Spencer,  was  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment 
at  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  for  stealing  a  horse.  His  motive  for  the  theft 
was  to  raise  money  to  pay  his  expenses  to  Connecticut,  where  his 
hidy-lovo  resided,  whom  he  was  anxious  to  visit,  but  had  not  the 
means. A  London  letter  writer,  speaking  of  the  Great  East- 
ern steamship,  says  the  shares  arc  at  present  virtually  unsaleable, 
solely  from  doubts  of  her  commercial  results,  not  of  her  speed  or 

efficiency. The  difference  between  rising  every  morning  at 

six  and  at  eight,  in  the  course  of  forty  years,  amounts  to  forty- 
nine  thousand  hours,  or  three  years,  one  hundred  and  twenty-one 
days  and  sixteen  hours,  which  will  afford  eight  hours  a  day,  for 
exactly  ten  yeai-s,  which  is  the  same  as  if  ten  years  were  added 

to  a  man's  life. The  skeleton  of  the  late  Dr.  Warren  has 

been  entirely  divested  of  the  soft  parts,  and  as  soon  as  the  bones 
have  been  wired  together,  the  osseous  remains  of  that^ood  man 
aro  to  be  suspended  in  the  anatomical  theatre  of  the  Medical  Col- 
lege in  Grove  Street,  in  front  of  the  identical  table  where  he  used 
to  lecture  on  human  anatomy. A  strong  proof  of  the  advance- 
ment in  the  arts  of  civilization  of  the  old  Inca  Indians,  of  South 
America,  is  found  in  the  recent  discovery  of  a  well  constructed 

tunnel  under  a  river  in  the   interior  of  Peru. Epicures   are 

aware  that  the  only  part  of  the  frog  which  is  eaten  are  the  hind- 
legs.  The  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Animals,  of  Berne,  has 
obtained  the  insertion,  in  a  special  law  on  the  subject,  of  an  arti- 
cle prohibiting  the  practice  hitherto  adopted,   of  tearing  off  the 

hind  legs  of  these  animals  before  their  heads  are  cut  off. There 

were  73  battles  fought  during  the  year  1855, "with  an  average  loss 
of  1000  men  in  each;  more  than  300,000  soldiers  are  estimated 
to  have  perished  by  disease  and  battles.  The  battles  averaged 
more  than  one  a  week.  1855  was  thus  one  of  the  bloodiest  years 
in  modern  history. 


A  tall  Item. — The  following  are  the  heights  of  some  of  the 
principal  monuments,  domes,  etc.,  in  tho  world  : — St.  Antony's 
column  at  Home,  135  feet;  principal  tower  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institute,  Washingtou,  145;  Trajan's  column  at  Rome,  145;  Na- 
poleon's column  at  Paris,  150;  Washington's  column  at  Balti- 
more, 180  ;  the  great  obelisk  at  Thebes,  200  ;  Bunker  Hill  Monu- 
ment at  Charlestown,  220  ;  column  at  Delhi,  2G2  ;  Trinity  Church 
steeple  at  New  York,  264 ;  the  contemplated  new  dome  of  the 
Capitol,  300;  dome  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London,  320;  Tow- 
er of  Manlius,  350  ;  Tower  of  tho  Cathedral  of  Strasbourg,  460; 
dome  of  St.  Peter's  Cathedral  at  Rome,  465 ;  great  pyramid  of 
Egypt,  480;  National  Washington  Monument,  517. 


Prejudice. — Montesquieu  had  an  inveterate  prejudice  against 
Spanish  literature  He  said  : — "Of  the  Spanish  books,  tho  only 
one  good  for  anything  is  that  which  was  written  to  show  that  the 
rest  were  good  for  nothing." 

Masonic. — The  Masonic  Order  in  tho  United  States  numbers 
tliree  hundred  thousand  persons,  and  includes  a  large  proportion 
of  all  the  distinguished  civil,  military,  and  professional  men. 


Mormons. — There  are  only  about  200  Mormons  in  Boston. 

Considering  that  it  is  a  city  of  notions,  we  think  we  get  off  cheaply. 

<  «■■»  > 

A  Curiosity. — Kimball  has  added  to  his  Museum,  a  daguer- 
reotype of  tho  printer  of  tho  "  book  of  fate." 


aiSiajjgfte  ffiatljcrings*. 

Alfred  Novi  llo  tho  '.'.'ii  l  nowi    mu  lc  publisher  of    '• 
is  now  on  his  Brsl  v\  ill  to  Ami 

t  lountorfeil  gold  dollars  arc  in  circulation,  made  of  tin.  Thi  / 
are  i  at  ilj  beni  by  the  I i  r  of  the  unlucky  holder. 

A  genius  in  Bellows  Falls,  Vi.,  with  a  knife,  file,  hammer  and 

pegging  awl,  has itructcd  u   tationary  miniature  steam  engine, 

pot  feci  in  all  it    pari  ,  h  ith  a  new  kind  of  i  ;|i  •  ■ 

A  Cincinnati  paper  notices  tho  upsetting  of  onoof  tho  steam 
fire-engines  used  in  that  city,  whilo  proceeding,  a  few  evenings 
since,  i"  a  (ire,  resulting  in  a  general  smash* 

The  editor  of  the  Eochester  American  has  been  presented  with 
q  tomato  which  weighed  two  pounds  and  two  ounces,  and  meas- 
ured eighteen  inches  and  a  half  in  circumference  I 

t  Ihoi  I es  Wcsthall,  an  English  pedestrian,  recently  walked  seven 
miles  and  a  half,  fair  and  indisputable  heel  and  toe  walking,  En  fifty- 
eight  minutes  and  thirty  seconds.  The  feat  was  performed  at 
Slough,  not  far  from  London. 

Tho  .Journal  of  the  two  Sicilies  states  that  the  eruption  of 
Mount  Vesuvius  continues,  and  that  the  lava  i*  Rowing  very 
slowly,  following  the  direction  it  took  in  1855.  It  in  generally 
thought  that  the  eruption  will  lie  but  a  Bhortone. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  not  only  the  two  United  States  Sena- 
tors fro m  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Stale  Supreme  Court  Judge,  but 
the  present  Speaker,  Clerk  and  Assistant  Clerk  of  the  ETouSO, 
the  Clerk  of  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Democratic  can- 
didates for  Governor  and  Canal  Commissioner,  are  ail  practical 
printers. 

An  extraordinary  discovery  has  just  been  made  near  the  Con- 
niclit  Peak,  about  three  miles  from  Jicddgelort,  in  North  Wales. 
Veins  of  nickel  and  cobalt  have  been  discovered  in  the  huge 
mundic  lodes  ;  also  some  excellent  silver-lead  on  the  north  rise, 
and,  as  now  reported,  visible  gold,  accompanying  the  white 
cobalt. 

A  gigantic  enterprise  is  now  going  on  in  Holland,  being  noth- 
ing less  than  blocking  up  two  arms  of  the  sea,  and  replacing  them 
by  a  navigable  canal  for  merchant  vessels  of  the  largest  burthen. 
By  this  operation  an  extent  of  land  of  14,000  hectares,  (35,000 
acres)  of  the  finest  quality  will  lie  gained  from  the  Scheldt.  This 
canal  will  bo  completed  in  the  course  of  two  years. 

Travelling  for  pleasure  now-a-days  may  be  properly  described 
as  a  voluntary  submission  to  the  slow  process  of  being  skinned 
alive,  and  the  man  who  expects  to  derive  advantage  from  it 
should  be  both  a  Christian  and  a  philosopher;  a  Christian  to 
keep  him  from  violating  the  third  commandment  under  the  in- 
fliction, and  a  philosopher  to  profit  by  his  experience. 

A  young  lady  was  robbed  of  a  small  sum  of  money  in  one  of 
the  avenue  stages  in  New  York,  by  a  well-dressed  woman,  who, 
with  apparent  kindness,  sprinkled  a  sweet  perfume  on  her  clothes, 
the  main  ingredient  of  which  turned  out  to  be  chloroform.  The 
young  lady  soon  after  fell  asleep,  and  when  she  awoke,  her  new 
acquaintance  and  money  were  missing. 

It  is  wisely  remarked  that  when  babies  are  taken  out  riding  in 
their  little  cart,  it  is  little  less  than  cruelty  to  push  them  along 
backwards.  A  child,  like  a  grown  person,  must,  in  order  to  ren- 
der a  ride  healthful,  be  drawn  belund  the  mother  or  servant,  as  the 
case  may  be,  not  pushed  before.  Proprietors  of  babies  and  baby 
carts  will  please  note,  and  save  their  little  ones  from  sickness. 

A  young  gentleman  at  Patterson,  N.  J.,  last  year  struck  a 
young  girl  on  the  hand  with  a  penknife,  inflicting  what  was 
thought  to  be  a  slight  wound  ;  but  it  inflamed  and  caused  her 
dreadful  agony,  and  amputation  it  was  thought  would  be  neces- 
sary. The  girl  was  sent  to  a  hospital,  where  she  has  been  for  a 
year,  and  was  recently  sent  home.  Though  her  arm  was  uot 
amputated,  it  has  lost  all  power  of  motion  and  is  shrivelled. 

A  Mrs.  Gale  was  sent  to  the  city  hospital,  in  Utica,  with  de- 
lirium tremens,  and  was  placed  in  the  attic,  tho  window  in  the 
room  being  fastened  with  wooden  bars  screwed  on.  The  only 
instrument  within  her  reach  was  a  spoon  to  eat  with.  She  had 
hardly  been  left  alone  when  she  used  the  spoon  to  loosen  the 
screws  and  take  off  the  bars  ;  and  then,  removing  the  window, 
leaped  from  the  third  story  to  the  ground.     She  was  badly  hurt. 

An  extraordinary  specimen  of  the  crustaceous  inhabitants  of 
the  water  has  been  found  in  the  Rio  Grande,  in  anatomy  and  phy- 
siology identical  with  the  shrimp  which  is  found  in  the  Missis- 
sippi river;  but  its  size  approaches  that  of  the  lobster,  it  being 
not  less  than  eighteen  inches  long.  As  a  table  delicacy,  it  is  said 
to  bo  superior  to  the  lobster  or  the  fine  crab,  and  altogether  such 
a  treat  as  experienced  gastronomes  would  never  cease  yearning 
for,  after  once  enjoying. 

A  lady  sixty  years  old  was  found  in  a  fatigued  and  apparently 
deranged  condition,  by  the  roadside  in  Knoxville,  Albany 
county,  N.  Y.  She  said  that  her  name  was  McGregor ;  that  she 
started  with  her  husband  from  Cincinnati  to  visit  Massachusetts  ; 
that  her  husband  died  on  the  way  ;  that  she  was  robbed,  and  then 
taken  to  a  lunatic  asylum,  where  she  was  kept  until  recently, 
when  she  was  sent  to  Albany  in  the  cars.  Prom  Albany  to 
Knoxville  she  came  on  foot  and  without  money. 

Gen.  Sattler,  who  during  the  late  war  was  purveyor-general  to 
the  Russian  army,  has  just  made  some  interesting  communications 
to  the  Odessa  Messenger.  During  the  whole  of  the  year  1 855  there 
were  300,000  Russian  soldiers  in  the  Crimea,  with  100,000  horses. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  war  132,000  wagons  were  employed  in 
conveying  the  necessary  supplies  to  the  army.  The  number  of 
draught  oxen  in  the  Crimea  at  the  time  of  the  landing  of  the  allies 
did  not  exceed  20,000.  100,000  men  were  before  the  fortress  of 
Silistriain  1S54. 

An  extraordinary  instance  of  honesty  has  occurred  at  Hornells- 
ville-  The  keeper  of  the  railroad  eating-house  there  received  a 
letter  enclosing  postage  stamps  to  the  amount  of  fifty  cents.  The 
writer  says  : — "  I  judge  by  my  purse  that  I  must  have  paid  you 
for  my  supper  at  Hornellsville,  on  Saturday  night,  with  a  bogus 
half-dollar.  At  any  rate,  I  had  such  a  piece,  and  now  I  have  it 
not.  Enclosed  are  postage  stamps  to  the  amount  of  fifty  cents.  If 
I  am  mistaken,  let  some  poor,  hungry  soul  have  a  meal  without 
charge,  sometime  when  they  happen  along,  as  doubtless  they 
often  do." 

A  constable  in  Pennsylvania  went  a  few  days  since,  to  arrest 
one  William  Baugh  for  an  assault  upon  a  negro.  While  he  was 
reading  the  warrant,  Baugh  raised  an  axe  and  struck  Mr.  Lay- 
man, who  accompanied  the  constable,  inflicting  a  shocking  wound 
across  the  neck,  and  almost  severing  the  jugular  vein.  He  was 
about  to  strike  again,  when  Layman  tired,  but  inflicted  only  a 
slight  wound.  A  struggle  ensued,  and  Layman  threw  his  antag- 
onist, and  the  constable  then  secured  him  with  hand-cuffs.  On 
the  way  to  prison,  Baugh  made  an  attack  on  the  constable,  and 
tried  to  force  him  from  the  wagon.  He  was  armed  with  a  pistol, 
and  in  tho  struggle  it  was  discharged,  nnd  the  contents  ontered 
the  head  of  the  prisoner,  who  died  in  an  hour. 


jForcign  I-tcms. 


Eugene  Sue  died  of  an  affectii  I  is  said  that 

he  ha  lefl  memoil  which  are  not  without  interest,  and  a  romance 
complete. 

The  heat  [s  ivc  in  all  part-  of  Spain  ; 

t,  the  summer  i-*  represented  a*  the  hottest  in  the  memory 

Of    mart. 

Iii  various  countta  iii  England,  Proti  been 

noi  to  purchase  a  thim- 
ble lull  of  Sugar  until  it  declines  lour  0BD1 1  per  pOQJIli. 

The  guardians  of  die  city  of  London  Unions  have  offered 
rewards  tor  the  apprehension  of  do  fewer  than  fifty  men,  who 
have  gone  off  leaving  their  Hires  and  children,  cumbering  three 
hundred  individuals,  to  be  permanently  maintained  by  the  rato- 
payei  , 

There  in  a  difficulty  in  Paris,  between  the  Emperor  and  the 
butchers.      The  latter  have   had  lor  many  resJB,    a  monopoly  that 

enabled  them  to  make  rapid  fortunes  and  retire.  The  poor  Buf- 
fer in  consoqui  oce,  and  on  complaint  the  Emperor  has  interfered. 
lie  intends  u>  throw  open  tl  ompetiiion* 

A  Idler  from  Akerman,  in  the  Kuamiui  part  of  Bessarabia, 
states  that  imoicn  io  flights  of  locusts  have  committed  irrvm  rava- 
ges in  the  riejghboring  districts.  It  adds  that  the  military  gov- 
ernor of  the  province  bad  gone  to  the  place  to  take  measures  for 

the  relief  of  the  population. 


iranta  of  (Sola. 


Labor  is  the  Lethe  of  the  Post  and  the  Present. — J  Udder, 

....  Let  the  heart  be  opened,  and  a  thousand  virtues  will  nub. 
in. — Proctor. 

....  Sentiments  join  man  to  man,  opinions  divide  them. — 
Goethe. 

Receive  your  thoughts  as  guests,  and  treat  your  desires 

as  children. — Chinese  Proverb. 

....  To  use  the  hands  in  making  quicklime  into  mortar,  ifl 
better  than  to  cross  them  on  the  breast  in  attendance  on  a  prince. 
— Sadi. 

How   long  shall  we  sit  in  our  porticoes  praising  idle  and 

musty  virtues,  which  any  work  would  make  impertinent  ?  As  if 
one  were  to  begin  the  day  with  long-suffering,  and  hire  a  man  to 
hoe  his  potatoes. — Thoreau. 

....  Few  things  are  more  curious  than  the  mode  in  which  tho 
affections,  passions  and  appetites  change  into  each  other.  It  is 
a  pity  that  the  change  should  so  often  be  from  the  higher  instinct 
to  the  lower. — Aubrey  de  Vere, 

The  passions  of  mankind  arc  partly  protective,  partly  be- 
neficent, like  the  chaff  and  grain  of  the  corn  ;  but  none  without 
their  use,  none  without  nobleness  when  seen  in  balanced  unity 
with  the  rest  of  the  spirit  which  they  are  charged  to  defend. — 
Raskin', 


Jofcet'B  IStrtjget. 

"Why  is  a  blacksmith  likely  to  make  a  commotion  in  the  alpha- 
bet ?    "Because  he  makes  A  poke  R  and  A  shove  L. 

An  Irishman  being  arraigned  for  having  five  wives,  said — 
"  Och,  he  was  only  trying  to  get  a  good  one." 

Next  to  a  shirt-bosom  that  will  not  keep  buttoned,  the  most  an- 
noying thing  in  the  world  is  an  overshoe  that  slips  off  the  heel. 

Somebody  says  that  "snoring  is  the  spontaneous  escape  of 
those  malignant  feelings  which  the  sleeper  has  not  time  to  rent 
when  awake." 

A  dunderhead  was  arrested  yesterday,  for  trying  to  force  a  witty 
idea  from  the  vacuum  of  a  brainless  head.  He  was  immediately 
wrapped  in  flannel  and  sent  to  the  lunatic  asylum. 

An  exchange  paper  reports  that  "a  grand  National  Museum 
has  been  opened  in  Saco,  Me.,  the  curiosities  consisting  of  two 
stuffed  panthers  jumping  at  a  dead  raccoon ! 

There  is  a  gentleman  out  West  who  has  a  season  ticket  for  an 
exhibition  of  paintings,  which  cost  him  fifty  cents,  and  by  going 
two  or  three  times  daily,  he  considers  he  lays  up  from  SI  to  SI  50 
per  day. 

Hearing  a  physician  remark  that  a  small  blow  would  break  tho 
nose,  our  Daniel  exclaimed  : — "  Well,  I  donno  Jbout  that.  I'vo 
given  my  nose  a  good  many  blows,  and  I've  never  broken  it  yet." 
By  a  quick  movement,  he  avoided  a  blow  on  the  head. 


THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 

THE    FAVORITE    WEEKLY    MISCELLANEOUS   JOURNAL. 

DESIGNED  FOR  THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

This  long  established  and  well  known  weekly  paper,  after  eltven  years  of  un- 
equalled prosperity  and  popularity,  has  become  a  "household  word  "'from 
Maine  to  California,  gladdening  the  fireside  of  rich  and  poor,  in  town  and 
country,  all  over  the  wide  extent  of  the  United  States.  It  should  be  a  weekly 
visitor  to  every  American  home,  because 

[£?"  It  is  just  such  a  paper  as  any  Cither,  brother,  or  friend  would  intro- 
duce to  the  family  circle. 

fty  It  is  printed  on  the  finest  satin-surfaced  paper,  with  new  type,  and  in 
a  neat  and  beautiful  style. 

\rj="  it  is  of  the  mammoth  size,  yet  contains  no  advertisements  in  its  eight 
super  royal  pages. 

tfy  It  is  devoted  to  news,  tales,  poems,  stories  of  the  sea,  discoveries,  mis- 
ceLhury,  wit  and  humor. 

It/*  It  is  carefully  edited  by  M.  M.  Ballou,  who  has  sixteen  yews  editorial 
experience  in  Boston. 

\£J="  It  contains  in  its  large,  well  filled  and  deeply  interesting  pages  not  one 
vulgar  word  or  line. 

\£f  It  numbers  among  its  regular  contributors  the  best  male  and  female 
writers  in  the  country. 

ICr"  Its  talcs,  while  they  absorb  the  reader,  cultivate  a  taste  for  all  that  is 
good  and  beautiful  in  humanity. 

O1*  It  is  acknowledged  that  the  good  influence  of  such  a  paper  in  the  home 
circle  is  almost  incalculable. 

0="  Its  suggestive  pages  provoke  in  the  young  an  inquiring  spirit,  and  add 
to  their  store  of  knowledge. 

[Cr*  Its  columns  axe  free  from  politics  and  all  jarring  topics,  its  object  being 
to  make  home  happy. 

[O3"  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  it  has  for  years  been  so  popular  a  favorite 
throughout  the  country. 

TERMS :— INVARIABLY  Df  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  ono  year S2  00 

4  subscribers,   "      "     7  00 

10  »  «       »     1500 

Any  person  sending  us  twelve  subscribers  at  the  last  rate,  shall  receive  the 
thirteenth  copv  gratis. 

$y  One  copy  of  Tde  Flag  of  oce  Uhios,  and  one  copy  of  Balloc's  Picto- 
rial, to  one  address,  for  S4  a  year. 

Any  postmaster  can  receive  a  copy  of  the  paper  to  his  own  address  at  the 
lowest  club  rate.     \ry  Sample  copiea  sent  when  desired. 

Published  every  Saturday,  by  M.  M.  BALLOU, 

No.  22  Winter  Stroet,  Boston. 
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FREDERIC  SAUVAGE. 

The  fine  portrait  on  this  page  is 
nn  authentic  likeness  of  an  ingoni- 
ous  French  mechanician,  whom 
his  countrymen  claim  as  the  in- 
ventor of  the  screw-propeller,  now 
so  extensively  used  in  navigation. 
Whatever  may  bo  the  justice  of  his 
pretensions,  it  is  certain  that  ho 
was  a  man  of  great  ability.  Pierre- 
Lou  is -Frederic  Sauvago  was  born 
at  Boulogne-sur-mer,  Sept.  19, 
1785.  He  was  at  first  employed  in 
the  administration  of  military  en- 
gineering in  his  native  city,  but  in 
1811,  resigned,  and  became  a  ship- 
builder. In  1821,  he  founded  an 
establishment  at  the  Ellingen  Quar- 
ries, near  Marquise,  for  sawing  and 
polishing  marble  by  means  of  a 
horizontal  mill  of  his  own  inven- 
tion. This  ingenious  mechanism, 
designed  to  produce  a  continuous 
movement,  no  matter  what  the  di- 
rection of  the  wind,  was  not  entire- 
ly new  in  principle ;  but  the  happy 
combinations  which  Sauvage  add- 
ed, made  it  an  invention  which  de- 
served the  gold  medal  awarded  to 
the  author,  in  1825,  by  the  Society 
of  Agriculture,  Commerce  and 
Arts,  of  Boulogne-sur-mer.  En- 
dowed with  rare  activity,  and  an 
obstinate  persistence  in  labor,  Sau- 
vage, while  he  was  directing  the 
labors  of  the  Boulognese  quarry, 
busied  himself  with  perfecting  his 
sawing-machine.  At  this  period, 
alluding  to  the  constant  labor  he 
bestowed  on  it,  he  wrote,  "  I  am 
only  happy  when  nothing  remains 
to  be  desired.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
destroy  on  Sunday  the  entire  la- 
bors of  the  week  ;  in  this  way  my 
pleasure  is  constantly  renewed. 
About  the  same  time  the  genius  of 
Sauvage  displayed  itself  in  the  in- 
vention of  another  machine,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  physi- 
ogometer,  and  which  afforded  an 
easy  and  sure  method  of  taking 
moulds  from  objects  in  relief,  and 
afterwards  obtaining  an  exact  re- 
production of  these  objects.  In 
the  midst  of  many  embarrassments, 
arising  from  various  sources,  he 
pursued  his  labors  in  solving  a 
great  problem — the  application  of 
the  screw  to  navigation.  In  deter- 
mining the  angle  at  which  the  blado 
produces  the  greatest  dynamic 
force  in  sculling,  Sauvage  was  led 
to  assign  to  the  screw  the  most  fa- 
vorable proportions  and  positions. 
This  simple  induction  was  a  trait 

of  genius ;  it  realized  navigation  by  means  of  the  screw,  which 
many  others  had  dreamed  of  before  Sauvage.  Experiments  on  a 
small  scale  demonstrated  the  excellent  effects  of  the  propeller  pro- 
posed by  Sauvage,  but  did  not  suffice  to  secure  credit  for  the  sys- 
tem. The  inventor  was  required  to  make  more  decisive  attempts 
and  experiments  on  a  larger  scale.    He  had  to  struggle  for  ten 


prison  at  Havre,  into  which  he  had 
been  thrown  for  non-payment  of  li- 
abilities incurred  in  the  course  ot 
his  unsuccessful  experiments,  that 
the  first  French  screw-steamer  was 
afloat.  The  experiment  with  the 
"Napoleon"  demonstrated  defocta 
in  the  application  of  the  screw ;  but 
they  were  in  consequence  of  devia- 
tions from  Sauvage's  plan,  which 
were  made  against  the  wishes  of 
the  inventor.  Improvements  were 
called  for,  and  many  were  offered. 
This  multiplicity  of  systems  crowd- 
ed out  of  view  the  primitive  inven- 
tion of  Sauvage,  whose  patent  ot 
1832  did  not  protect  him  against 
pretended  improvements.  Though 
friends  encouraged  him  to  hope, 
yet  but  imperfect  justice  was  ac- 
corded him.  This  patent  became 
public  property  before  he  could  en- 
joy the  fruits  of  his  labors  and  sac- 
rifices. Discouragement  finally 
seized  ou  a  mind  weakened  by 
moral  suffering,  when  he  saw  him- 
self deprived  of  the  price  of  his  la- 
bors, which  he  coveted  less  for 
himself  than  for  his  family,  to  whom 
he  was  tenderly  attached.  Poor 
Sauvage  was  consigned  to  an  in- 
sane asylum,  and  died  there  on  the 
17th  of  July  last. 


PIERRE  LOUIS  FREDERIC  SAUVAGE,  INVENTOR  OF  THE  SCREW  PROPELLER, 


years  against  the  indifference  of  the  government  and  the  public. 
His  invention,  disdained  in  France,  crossed  the  channel,  and  was 
applied  with  some  modifications,  which  did  not  disguise  the  appro- 
priation of  the  idea.  Sauvage  thought  the  day  of  reparation  had 
arrived,  and  that  his  idea  was  about  to  triumph  at  once  over  the 
obstacles  it  had  encountered,  when  he  was  told,  in  a  debtors' 


PAliACE  AT  DELHI. 

We  p-escnt  below  a  fine  repre- 
sentation of  the  famous  Imperial 
Palace  at  Delhi,  as  seen  from  the 
Jumna.  It  has  long  been  the 
residence  of  the  present  emperor — 
who  retained  his  title  without  his 
throne,  but  whom  the  revolted  se- 
poys have  lately  proclaimed  reign- 
ing emperor,  making  his  re-estab- 
lished throne  the  rallying  point  for 
the  rebels.  In  vast  extent,  and  in 
certain  peculiarities  of  architecture, 
this  palace  has  been  compared  to 
the  famous  Kremlin.  On  three 
sides  it  is  enclosed  by  a  wall  of  red 
granite  two  miles  in  circumference. 
Many  of  the  interior  halls  were  for- 
merly marvels  of  architecture,  gild- 
ing and  painting,  like  those  of  the 
Alhambra  in  Spain,  but  they  have 
now  fallen  into  decay.  The  privy 
council  formerly  met  in  a  splendid 
pavilion  of  white  marble,  richly 
adorned  with  foliage  of  silver. 
Here  was  the  famous  peacock 
throne  of  Shah  Jehan,  and  here 
formerly  glowed,  in  golden  letters, 
this  vaunting  inscription  : — "If 
there  is  a  heaven  upon  earth,  it  is 
this — it  is  this — it  is  this."  But  the 
whole  edifice  is  now  in  a  ruinous  condition.  The  halls,  neglected 
for  years,  are  damp  and  crumbling,  the  gilding  falling  off,  the 
columns  cracked,  the  fountains  in  the  courts  no  longer  glitter,  and 
owls  and  bats  sweep  undisturbed  at  night  through  apartments  that 
once  glowed  with  effulgence,  resounded  to  music,  and  blazed  with 
mountains  of  diamonds. 


THE  IMPERIAL  PALACE  AT  DELHI. 
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SCENE  IN  SOUTH  MARKET  STREET. 

The  busy  scene  depicted  on  this  page  by  our  artist,  Mr.  Homer, 
is  h  faithful  representation,  sketched  for  us  from  die  life,  of  a 
highly  characteristic  Boston  scene.  Quincy  Market  is  dear  to  the 
heart,  and,  just  now,  dear  to  the  purse,  too — the  commodities 
which  we  must  buy  or  starve  being  up  to  the  high  figure  which 
they  reached  some  time  since.  Our  sketch  was  made  outside  the 
market-house  in  South  Market  Street,  which  is  182  feet  in  width. 
Here  we  sec  the  dealers  in  vegetables  exposing  their  wares  outside 
their  cellars  to  a  crowd  of  buyers,  some  eager,  some  dilatory  and 
critical.  Some  of  these  dealers  transact  a  very  large  business, 
both  wholesale  and  retail ;  for  their  sales  are  not  confined  to  pur- 
chasers on  the  spot,  but  they  make  shipments  further  north  of  early 
vegetables  and  fruits.  Many,  if  not  most  of  them,  own  farms 
which  partially  supply  their  stock,  but  all  buy  more  or  less  from 
the  market  carts.  We  have  known  a  bonus  of  $6000  offered  for 
one  of  these  stands.  For  a  few  hours  after  daylight,  South  Mar- 
ket Street  presents  -  a  singularly  animated  appearance.  For  its 
entire  length,  there  are  rows  of  market  carts  standing  in  tiers,  and 


surrounded  by  purchasers ;  and  they  extend  up  sometimes  even 
into  Dock  Square  and  far  along  Commercial  Street  towards  the 
north>end.  The  market  gardeners  and  farmers  who  supply  the 
city  with  vegetables  lead  a  toilsome  life  during  the  summer  seagon. 
Those  who  reside  so  near  as  seven  or  eight  miles,  arc  obliged  to 
start  with  tl»cir  loads  at  midnight,  if  they  would  secure  a  favorable 
stand  on  reaching  the  market-house.  Having  backed  their  carts 
into  position,  they  take  out  their  horses,  and  put  them  up  at  a  sta- 
ble in  the  vicinity,  and  then  return  to  take  a  cat's  nap  on  their 
carts  till  day  dawns.  As  soon  as  it  is  light,  customers  appear — 
provision  dealers,  boarding-house  people,  heads  of  poor  families, 
etc.  Broad  Street,  with  its  innumerable  little  provision  stores, 
furnishes  a  large  amount  of  custom.  By  seven  or  eight  o'clock, 
the  carts  arc  sold  out,  and  what  articles  sold  at  wholesale  as  have 
not  been  disposed  of  on  tire  spot,  must  be  delivered  to  their  desti- 
nation. Then  is  heard  a  great  trampling  of  horses  in  the  crowded 
streets,  as  the  hostlers  lead  down  the  animals  to  their  respective 
owners.  One  man  will  have  charge  of  a  dozen  or  twenty  horses. 
Shortly  after  this,  the  street  is  comparatively  clear,  the  market- 


men  l>cing  on  their  way  back  to  tlK-ir  taring  to    gather,  wn-h,  sort 

and  load  up  their  vegetables,  preparatory  to  repenting  the  nme 
routine  of  duty  the  next  night  Tlte  maw  U  a  great  city  like 
Boston  is  a  very  ravenous  one,  and  the  sight  of  the  viands  nnd 
vegetables  requthitc  for  a  day's  supply,  combined  in  one  mass,  is 
absolutely  startling.  The  producers  rarely  realize  very  large 
prices  for  their  vegetables,  except  they  arc  very  early  ones,  and 
the  cost  of  producing  these  is  very  great.  Be-ides  this,  a  heavy 
competition  with  Southern  shippers  is  to  lie  encountered.  I'eri-h- 
ablc  fruits,  however,  such  as  do  not  admit  of  transportation  for 
long  distances,  arc  very  remunerative  to  the  producers.  There  is 
never  a  glut  of  good  fruit  in  the  market,  the  demand  outrunning 
the  supply.  Thirty  years  ago.  Strawberries,  after  the  first  Hush, 
could  be  purchased  for  twelve  cents  a  box,  retail,  yet  now,  though 
at  least  one  hundred  times  the  quantity  is  raided  in  thLs  vicinity, 
and  thousands  of  boxes  are  daily  imported  from  the  South,  which 
was  unheard  of  then,  they  realize  double  the  price.  Funeuil  Hall 
Market-house  is  one  of  our  finest  public  buildings,  and  Funeuil 
Market  is  one  of  the  best  furnished  markets  in  the  count rv. 


VIEW    IN    SOUTH    MVRKKT    STREET,    BOSTON. 
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[Written  for  Bnllou'fl  Pictorial.] 

%ht  fi  rotes  of  the  Coast: 

— OR,    THE — 

&3CSJU!llft8  C3£  YM  JilflLLIS. 

A  "WILD  STORY  OF  THE  TROPICS. 
bt  jqhn  b.  williams,  m.  d. 

[concluded.] 

CHAPTER  XIX.— [continued.] 

Joaquin  remained  overwhelmed  with  stupor.  He  pressed  his 
hands  to  his  burning  forehead  and  wept.  He  understood  it  all. 
He  did  not  dare  to  question  the  old  buccaneer  further. 

The  Spaniards,  out  of  curiosity,  visited  the  prisoners,  and 
appeared  very  much  surprised  to  see  them  enjoying  themselves 
without  any  anxiety  for  their  situation,  as  if  each  of  them  did  not 
canyon  his  cap  the  number  and  order  of  his  death.  Joaquin 
was  now  called  number  six.  The  Leopard,  who  had  arrived  last, 
was  only  number  nine  to  the  goalers. 

The  same  day,  the  young  adventurer  felt  himself  singularly 
moved  in  remarking  amongst  the  visitors  a  veiled  lady,  accompa- 
nied by  a  monk,  whose  face  was  almost  entirely  hidden  under  his 
capuchon.  His  heart  trembled,  and  he  said,  in  stifled  voice,  to 
the  Leopard  : 

"Do  you  not  recognize  Dona  Carmen  and  Pray  Euscbio, 
uncle?" 

"Ah !  you  are  not  yet  cured,  my  poor  lad,"  replied  the  bucca- 
neer, shaking  his  head. 

"Are  you  satisfied  ?"  said  the  monk,  to  the  young  girl,  who 
wept  under  her  veil.  "  No  human  power  can  now  save  your  ac- 
complice. As  for  you,  senorita,  you  promised  me  if  I  would  let 
you  see  this  wretch  again  for  a  single  moment,  in  entering  the  con- 
vent, which  will  be  for  you  a  tomb,  you  would  leave  all  your 
wealth  to  the  order  to  which  I  belong^  I  have  kept  my  word  ; 
will  you  keep  yours  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  she,  in  a  hollow  voice;  "hut  since  nothing  in 
the  world  can  save  Joaquin,  allow  me  to  speak  to  him,  to  bid  him 
adieu  forever,  that  he  may  not  believe  I  cowardly  sacrificed  and 
forgot  him." 

"No,"  said  Fray  Eusebio,  coldly,  "for  I  have  sworn  in  the 
name  of  my  brother,  Don  Ramon  Carral,  that  Joaquin  the  pearl- 
fisher  shall  not  see  your  face  until  the  last  moment  of  his  life,  in 
order  that  it  may  take  away  his  courage." 

"Allow  me  to  speak  to  the  Leopard,"  insisted  Dona  Carmen, 
with  energy. 

"  The  Leopard,  who  regards  you  as  the  cause  of  his  nephew's 
misfortunes ! '  replied  Fray  Eusebio.     "  I  consent." 

An  imperceptible  shade  of  joy  passed  over  the  young  girl's 
countenance,  while  the  goaler  opened  the  door  which  separated 
the  prisoners  from  the  curious.  The  buccaneer  hesitated  to 
grant  the  desire  of  Dona  Carmen,  but  he  could  not  resist  Joa- 
quin's importunities.  When  she  saw  him  advance,  she  moved 
away  from  Fray  Eusebio,  and  went  straight  to  the  old  adventurer, 
and  said  to  him,  in  a  brief  tone  : 

"You  are  aware  that  you  are  all  about  to  die?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  Leopard,  "and  we  will  die  bravely,  like  the 
rest  of  our  brothers,  whom  your  executioners  have  already  dis- 
posed of." 

"Bravely!"  repeated  Dona  Carmen,  bitterly;  "no,  hut  like 
cowards,  with  your  limbs  trembling  while  you  are  marching  to  the 
scaffold." 

The  buccaneer  looked  at  her  reproachingly. 

"  You  are  a  Spanish  woman,  senorita ;  but  I  thought  you  pos- 
sessed a  noble  heart.  It  is  not  genei-ous  thus  to  insult  persons 
about  to  die." 

"  I  tell  you,  master,"  replied  Dona  Carmen,  "  that  the  Span- 
iards are  too  clever  to  allow  you  to  proceed  to  the  scaffold  with  a 
high  head  and  steady  look.  I  tell  you  they  will  make  you  appear 
cowardly  and  trembling  at  the  last  moment." 

The  Leopard  shivered,  and  replied  : 

"Explain  yourself,  senorita, — explain  yourself." 

"  Do  you  suppose,"  she  added,  "  that  those  who  call  you 
ladrones  will  allow  you  to  ascend  the  gibbet  like  heroes  ?  No,  no  ; 
they  know  by  some  enervating  drink  they  can  make  the  face  of 
the  bravest  turn  pale,  and  make  the  hearts  of  the  boldest  suffer 
agony  and  fear." 
»    "  Infamous  !"  interrupted  the  buccaneer. 

"Silence,  silence!"  returned  Dona  Carmen.  "Yes — your 
■nephew,  you,  the  terrible  Leopard,  you  will  be  dragged  to  the 
place  of  execution,  instead  of  walking  there  proudly." 

Then  seizing  the  old  adventurer's  rough  hand,  she  slipped  a 
silver  phial  into  it,  which  he  mechanically  clasped. 

"It  is  opium,  master,"  continued  she.  "By  means  of  that 
flask,  you  can  die  without  fear  and  without  weakness  before  the 
fatal  hour." 

"  Thanks,  Dona  Carmen,"  said  the  Leopard.  "I  now  forgive 
you  all  the  misfortunes  of  which  you  have  been  the  innocent 
cause." 

"  But  do  not  take  the  poison  until  all  hope  is  gone,"  returned 
the  young  girl.  "  There  is  a  rumor  abroad  that  a  fillibustering 
expedition  is  to  be  directed  against  San  Fernando,  in  order  to  de- 
liver yqu.     If  it  arrives  in  time — " 

"Who  is  the  chief  in  command?"  asked  the  Leopard,  his  coun- 
tenance animated  by  an  expression  of  sudden  joy. 

"  I/Olonnais,  master  JJ' 


"O,  then  those  who  wero  to  suffer  to-morrow  will  be  saved," 
said  the  buccaneer.  "  Those  whom  fortune  spares  to  day  will  per- 
haps witness  the  punishment  of  their  judges." 

"  Yes,"  murmured  the  young  girl ;  "  but  those  who  are  con- 
demned to  suffer  to-day — Joaquin  is  perhaps  one  of  them1?" 

"Perhaps!"  repeated  the  Leopard,  with  a  strange  smile. 

"Have  you  any  hope?"  cried  Carmen,  quickly,  her  heart  beat- 
ing violently. 

"  Come,  senorita,"  interrupted  the  monk,  in  an  imperious  voice, 
at  this  moment.     And  the  latter  advanced  towards  her. 

Poor  Dona  Carmen  allowed  herself  to  be  led  away,  while  Fray 
Eusebio  said  to  the  adventurers  : 

"  To-morrow  the  prison  will  bo  empty." 

Joaqnin  was  in  despair  in  not  having  been  able  to  speak  to 
Dona  Carmen.  All  his  thoughts  were  concentrated  on  her.  He 
felt  his  heart  ready  to  break  when  he  thought  that  death  would 
separate  them  forever.  His  uncle's  exhortations  wearied  him. 
Sometimes  he  even  replied  in  an  irritable  voice. 

"Bernard  de  Cassc's  son  ought  to  await  the  scaffold  calmly," 
said  the  Leopard,  to  him. 

"  If  I  could  only  see  her  once  more,  death  would  be  sweet  to 
me.  But  her  image  pursues  me  without  ceasing.  I  feel  that  I 
ought  to  be  always  with  her.  Yes — that  generous  young  girl  is 
the  bright  star  of  my  life  ;  the  air  is  not  more  necessary  to  me 
than  the  remembrance  of  her  is  to  my  heart." 

"  More  serious  thoughts  ought  to  fill  the  mind  of  a  sentenced 
convict,  Joaquin,"  said  the  Leopard. 

"More  serious  thoughts  !"  repeated  the  young  man,  with  a  bit- 
ter smile.  "  But,  uncle,  this  prison  contains  only  a  miserable 
part  of  myself ;  all  that  there  was  living  in  me  wanders  around 
that  charming  countenance  made  pale  by  suffering.  0,  to  say 
that  I  shall  see  her  no  more !  that  soon  my  heart  will  not  beat 
with  love  for  her !  My  head  burns ;  it  seems  to  me  that  these 
reflections  have  changed  me,  and  inspired  me  with  the  fear  of 
death." 

"  Wretched  boy !  dare  you  speak  thus  before  me  ?"  said  the 
Leopard,  angrily. 

"  O,  fear  nothing,  uncle,"  continued  Joaquin,  in  a  melancholy 
voice.  "  It  is  not  Dona  Carmen  who  will  make  me  a  coward, — 
she  for  whom  I  would  rush  through  a  burning  city.  But  I  some- 
times think  that  I  shall  not  die.  The  sinister  words  of  the  monk 
resound  in  my  ears  like  a  happy  prediction." 

"  Repose  a  little,  lad,"  replied  the  buccaneer,  gently.  "  Sleep, 
in  order  to  calm  the  agitation  of  your  spirits." 

"  Yes,  I  am  agitated,  for  I  wait  and  I  hope.  What !  I  know 
nothing  about  it ! — life,  liberty,  Carmen  !  All  that,  perhaps  !  O, 
I  am  going  mad — am  I  not?"  And  the  unfortunate  young  man 
laughed  in  a  very  strange  manner. 

"  It  is  intolerably  hot  here,"  said  the  Leopard,  remarking  un- 
easily the  perspiration  which  at  this  moment  covered  Joaquin's 
forehead. 

"0,"  replied  the  latter,  going  to  the  grated  window  to  breathe 
in  some  air,  "  there  is  something  infernal  in  a  prison,  when  doubt 
and  hope  glide  into  the  soul !  To  see  Dona  Carmen  no  more! 
Can  it  be  possible !  My  blood  burns  as  if  fire  were  in  my  veins. 
Uncle,  I  am  thirsty." 

The  buccaneer's  countenance  lightened  up. 

"I  have  a  little  brandy  left,  Joaquin.  You  shall  empty  my 
gourd.     It  will  keep  up  your  heart." 

He  seized  his  gourd,  and  hurriedly  poured  into  it  a  few  drops  of 
the  opium  contained  in  the  silver  flask  given  him  by  the  young 
creole.  Joaquin,  absorbed  in  his  reverie,  saw  nothing.  The  Leo- 
pard's hand  trembled  when  he  handed  him  the  gourd.  Joaquin 
carried  it  to  his  lips.  The  buccaneer  shuddered  ;  perhaps  he  had 
badly  calculated  the  dose  of  the  poison  to  which  he  had  so  despe- 
rately had  recourse.  But  Joaquin  had  already  drank  his  life  or 
his  death.  He  soon  slept,  reclining  in  a  corner  of  the  prison,  his 
face  pale  but  calm. 

The  Leopard  kissed  his  forehead  with  a  father's  kiss.  Tears 
ran  down  his  rough  countenance.  He  watched,  full  of  uneasiness, 
his  nephew's  breathing.  He  was  still  ignorant  if  he  had  killed  or 
saved  him  ;  but  a  secret  voice  said  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart, 
"  You  have  done  well." 

An  hour  had  scarcely  elapsed  when  the  brutal  voices  of  the 
alguazils  resounded  through  the  cell. 

"  Come,  come,  ladrones  ;  up  and  march  !" 

The  Leopard  looked  at  Joaquin  with  terror. 

"  Number  six  and  eight !"  continued  an  alguazil. 

Joaquin  made  a  movement.  A  cold  perspiration  moistened  the 
Leopard's  forehead.     Number  eight  had  already  quitted  the  cell. 

"Number  six!"  repeated  the  alguazil,  impatiently.  "Must  I 
come  and  fetch  you,  my  brave  fellow  ?" 

Joaquin  murmured  Dona  Carmen's  name.  A  smile  lighted  up 
his  countenance;  he  was  dreaming  ;  he  slept  on. 

"She — he  only  loves  her!  he  thinks  only  of  her!"  said  the 
Leopard.  "  But  the  Spaniards  require  their  complement ;  they 
shall  have  it." 

He  took  Joaquin's  cap,  and  left  his  own  behind,  on  which  was 
inscribed  number  nine.  He  shook  Pitrians  and  Jean  David  by 
the  hand,  they  remaining  in  the  prison.  He  then  rejoined  the 
alguazils,  saying,  "  My  brother  Bernard  will  have  nothing  to  re- 
proach me  with  when  I  meet  him  above.  I  give  my  life  for  his 
son,  as  I  would  have  given  it  for  him." 

Before  proceeding  to  the  scaffold,  he  and  his  companion  drank 
the  contents  of  Dona  Carmen's  flask,  for  he  determined  the  Span- 
iards should  not  see  the  Leopard  with  a  pale  countenance,  and 
with  his  limbs  trembling  with  fear.  Thus  the  Spaniards'  revenge 
was  only  wreaked  on  two  corpses ;  and  instead  of  hanging  the 
two  adventurers  to  the  gibbet,  they  were  obliged  to  throw  them  on 
one  of  the  carts  we  have  described. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


THE     FUNERAL     CAB. 


The  pestilence  raged  with  fury,  in  spite  of  some  pretended 
poisoners  having  been  executed.  The  physicians  proposed  to 
establish  a  lazaret;  but  the  bishop  of  San  Fernando  ordered  reli- 
gious processions,  and  the  inhabitants  preferred  this  mode  of  con- 
tending with  the  epidemic.  No  joyous  sounds  had  been  heard  in 
the  streets  for  some  da}rs  ;  no  itinerant  venders  pursued  their 
daily  avocations;  no  mendicants  implored  charity  at  the  corner  of 
the  streets ;  no  workmen  chanted  their  songs  while  they  labored  ; 
no  young  girls  laughed  on  the  thresholds  of  dwellings. 

San  Fernando  was  changed  into  a  vast  hospital.  Silence  was 
only  broken  at  intervals  by  the  tolling  of  bells,  the  cries  of  the 
dying,  the  oaths  of  the  yellow  alguazils,  and  the  rumbling  of  the 
dead  carts.  At  windows  and  balconies  hung  bloody  clothing  or 
shrouds  to  dry.  AH  that  the  physicians  could  effect  was  to  have 
the  doors  of  the  houses  nailed  up  where  the  inmates  were  dead  or 
attacked  with  the  distemper.  A  cross  on  the  door-posts  showed 
the  alguazils  where  there  were  bodies  to  collect. 

The  sudden  deatli  of  the  Leopard  and  his  companion  turned 
the  suspicions  of  the  crowd  on  the  adventurers.  According  to 
some,  these  ladrones  were  all  infected  with  an  epidemic  fever, 
with  which  God  had  afflicted  them  as  a  punishment  for  their 
crimes.  The  great  mass  of  the  populace,  however,  believed  that 
the  Brothers  of  the  Coast  had  secretly  introduced  poison  into  the 
city.  To  believe  them,  the  whole  atmosphere  was  tainted  with 
the  venom.  The  terror  inspired  by  these  suspicions  reached  a 
most  extravagant  height.  The  governor,  Don  Christoval  de 
Figuera,  desired  to  profit  by  this  delirium,  in  order  to  give  im- 
portance to  the  execution  of  the  three  remaining  prisoners,  and 
enact  a  spectacle  which  should  satisfy  and  assuage  public  fury. 

The  following  evening,  when  the  hour  fixed  for  the  execution 
arrived,  the  city  was  decorated  as  for  a  fete.  All  the  balconies 
were  illuminated ;  terraces  were  loaded  with  orange  and  citron 
trees ;  walls  were  hidden  under  green  branches,  splendid  tapes- 
tries, and  golden  stuffs;  handsome  furniture  adorned  the  balco- 
nies, and  to  sec  the  eager  glances  of  the  crowd  as  they  leaned 
against  the  windows,  to  see  all  these  rich  costumes  of  silk,  satin 
and  velvet,  to  the  diamonds  sparkling  on  the  forehead  and  on  the 
fingers  of  the  women,  who  would  not  have  thought  that  this  popu- 
lation was  joyous  and  gay?  Who  would  have  thought  that  cold 
icy  fear  was  at  the  bottom  of  every  heart  ?  Those,  perhaps,  who 
might  have  remarked  here  and  there  houses  shut  up,  and  looking 
as  black  and  sinister  as  tombs.  And  at  the  windows  of  these 
houses,  the  sick  witnessed  the  procession  with  a  mournful  look ; 
then  they  prayed  and  fixed  their  eyes  on  the  spires  of  the  churches, 
which  rose  up  like  needles  of  gold  in  the  blue  sky. 

In  the  street  marched  the  confreres  in  two  files,  clothed  in  their 
various  costumes ;  the  women,  whose  eyes  shone  through  their 
silk  masks,  and  the  monks  sung  lugubrious  chants.  The  tolling 
bells  mingled  their  sonorous  voices  with  the  hymn  of  the  multi- 
tude. All  this  formed  a  ^strange  and  terrible  spectacle.  In  the 
midst  of  the  procession,  the  funeral  car  rolled  along.  It  contained 
the  three  condemned  prisoners.  Joaquin  was  placed  between 
Pitrians  and  Jean  David. 

When  he  had  awakened  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  he  had 
sought  in  vain  for  his  old  uncle ;  and  when  he  learned  the  sublime 
ruse  of  the  old  buccaneer,  the  poor  young  man  was  seized  with 
surprise  and  bitter  grief.  "  He  thought  I  was  afraid  to  die,  and 
took  my  place,"  cried  he.  "  0,  I  might  have  foreseen  it!  But  I 
shall  soon  have  my  turn — soon,"  added  he,  with  an  expression  of 
sombre  joy. 

He  smiled  with  disdain  on  the  Spaniards,  who  were  more  pale 
and  more  fearful  at  their  danger  than  were  the  adventurers  who 
advanced  to  certain  death.  Joaquin  endeavored  to  discover 
among  some  masked  women  who  surrounded  him  a  look  of  pity ; 
he  tried  to  discover  some  fugitive  sign,  an  involuntary  gesture  on 
the  part  of  the  penitents,  which  might  reveal  the  fact  that  she  was 
present.  But  alas  !  all  around  him  were  bitter  enemies.  Amongst 
those  grave  and  plaintive  voices  which  were  raised  to  heaven,  he 
could  not  distinguish  her  dear  voice.  On  his  way,  he  was  exposed 
to  every  kind  of  insult,  which  he  received  with  a  smile  of  disdain. 

At  the  part  of  the  city  where  they  then  were,  the  street  ascended, 
and  the  car  had  to  proceed  very  slowl}'.  Women,  mendicants, 
half-naked  children,  seeing  Joaquin's  eyes  wander  from  balcony 
to  balcony,  supposed  that  he  was  blinded  by  the  wealth  then  dis- 
played, and  a  shower  of  sarcasms  and  brutal  jests  was  lavished 
on  him. 

"Ah,  ladrones,  here  is  booty  for  you ;  why  don't  you  come  and 
take  it  3"  exclaimed  a  young  girl. 

"  Gold  and  diamonds  blind  your  eyes,"  muttered  another. 

"  Hallo,  friends  !"  cried  an  aguador  (water-carrier),  "  you  will 
find  on  San  Isidoro  Square  one  of  your  acquaintances." 

"  Her  most  noble  ladyship,  Madame  Gibbet !"  added  another. 

The  crowd  laughed  and  clapped  their  hands. 

"But  see  how  pale  and  wan  they  are  !"  exclaimed  a  woman. 

"  They  are  afraid,"  returned  the  aguador.  "  Weep,  my  boys ! 
But  the  oldest  one  is  drunk  ;  his  head  wags  from  side  to  side,  as 
if  he  could  not  keep  it  on  his  shoulders  !" 

In  fact,  the  prisoners  were  horribly  shaken  by  the  heavy  car; 
the  motion  was  so  exhausting  that  they  almost  lost  their  breath. 
The  unfortnnate  adventurers  could  scarcely  preserve  the  calmness 
they  had  first  shown,  and  old  Pitrians  felt  himself  attacked  with 
such  a  dreadful  pain  in  the  head  that  he  could  not  hinder  himself 
from  saying  in  a  low  voice,  "  Infernal  torture  !" 

Suddenly,  Joaquin  perceived  a  woman  motionless  ou  a  balcony 
without  ornaments  and  without  torches.  His  heart  turned  into 
ice.  It  was  Dona  Carmen.  She  stood  up  by  a  great  effort,  and 
saluted  him  with  a  gesture  full  of  grace  and  sadness.     He  said  to 
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her  only  those  word h,  in  it  (inn  and  solemn  tone,  "May  you  bo 
happy — may  ymi  be  happy !" 
Mm  tin-  young  girl  pointed  with  her  linger  to  the  nailed  door  of 

tin)  houso,  and  replied  with  u  inelanrhuly  .-.mile,  "  Soun  \\»-n-  will 
be  o  cross  there  I" 

The  crowd  was  silent  al  first,  hoping  to  find  in  this  unexpected 
scone  new  food  for  their  cruelty,  hoping  some  ferocipu  -  and  insult- 
ing jest  would  issue  from  the  youug  Creole's  lips.  Bo!  compre- 
hending nothing  of  the  words  exchanged,  thoy  soon  interrupted 
this  touching  intorviow  by  now  cries. 

Fray  Eusobjo,  who  walked  beside  the  cart,  then  said  to  Joaquin, 
pointing  t<>  the  closed  houso,  "  Dunn  Cannon  will  not  leave  that 
house  alive.    Did  you  understand  her?" 

Then,  as  the  young  man  turned  away  his  eyes  with  contempt, 
without  making  any  reply,  the  monk  made  n  sign  to  llio  oondue- 
tors  to  hurry  the  horses,  Cor  tho  cart  appeared  vvury  now  und  then 
to  be  on  the  point  of  being  overturned. 

*'  i  >,  how  I  Buffer  !"  murmured  Pitrians,  his  head  burning. 

" Havo  courage  1"  replied  Joaquin.  "Do  not  tremble  at  this 
hour,  and  allow  those  wretches  to  say  thoy  are  right." 

"  Dio  us  you  have  lived,"  said  Jean  David, — "  without  fear." 

But  when  they  arrived  in  Sun  Lddoro  Nueva  Square,  the  place 
of  execution,  and  Pitrians  tried  to  descend  from  tho  cart,  he  tot- 
tered, and  was  seized  with  n  violent  shivering. 

"  O,  the  old  brigand  !"  cried  u  voice  ;  "  how  frightened  ho  is  !" 

"And  yet  ho  lias  killed  enough  Spaniards  without  mercy,  with- 
out pity.     He  did  not  tremble  then,"  said  another. 

"A  child  could  conquer  him  now." 

"  You'll  sec,  they  will  have  to  carry  him  to  the  scaffold." 

"  Drink  !  I  want  drink  I"  stammered  the  prisoner. 

"Remove  the  cord  which  binds  his  hands,"  said  a  woman;  "he 
has  not  strength  enough  to  kill  a  fly." 

"  Drink  !"  repeated  the  adventurer,  in  a  strangled  voice. 

The  crowd  approached  the  cart. 

"  Pitrians,  courage  !  Are  you  mad  V  said  Joaquin.  "In  two 
or  three  minutes  all  will  be  over.     Stand  up — up  !" 

"1  cannot — I  cannot!"  murmured  the  unfortunate  prisoner. 
"  It  appears  to  me  as  if  there  is  a  bar  of  iron  around  my  limbs, 
and  a  cloud  before  my  e}res.     Drink  I" 

"  Coward,  coward  !"  cried  the  crowd,  every  look  directed  to  him. 

At  the  word  "  coward,"  at  this  insult,  old  Pitrians  opened  his 
haggard  eyes.  He  tried  to  steady  himself  on  his  trembling  limbs  ; 
then  he  tried  to  take  a  step  towards  those  who  insulted  him  ;  but 
it  was  Ins  last  effort.  He  extended  his  arms  and  fell  heavily,  say- 
ing, in  a  hollow  voice,  "  Sustain  me,  Montbars  1" 

The  crowd  laughed. 

"  The  Iadrone  will  kill  no  more  Spaniards,"  said  the  nguador. 

"Fear  has  killed  him,"  added  a  lancero. 

Fray  Eusebio  bent  over  Pitrians's  body  with  a  triumphant 
smile,  and  shook  his  hand.  But  he  suddenly  raised  himself  up, 
and  with  a  terrified  countenance  and  fixed  eyes,  cried  out:  "It  is 
not  fear;  it  is  the  yellow  feuer  I" 

It  was  the  first  time  since  the  commencement  of  the  pestilence 
that  these  terrible  words  had  been  pronounced.  All  the  Spaniards 
of  Hispaniola  knew  by  tradition  about  this  frightful  plague,  twin 
sister  of  the  vomito  prido,  and  which  had  ravaged  Brazil  and  Cliili 
during  many  years,  and  recently  Barbadoes  and  Martinique. 

Every  one  fell  back  in  terror.  The  lights  fell  from  the  peni- 
tent's trembling  hands.  The  fatal  words  circulated  in  a  low  voice 
from  one  end  of  the  procession  to  the  other.  The  songs  ceased. 
No  one  dared  confront  tho  yellow  fever,  that  invisible  murderer 
which  mingles  its  venom  in  your  neighbor's  breath,  in  his  hands, 
in  his  clothes.  The  crowd  appeared  to  be  paralyzed.  A  word 
had  sufficed  to  isolate  all  beans.  The  curious  in  executions  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  as  if  they  were  enemies.  The  tolling  of 
the  hells  appeared  more  lugubrious.  The  people  began  to  move 
away  silently. 

"  Fray  Eusebio,"  said  the  governor,  Don  Christoval  de  Figuera, 
"you  did  wrong  to  make  such  a  revelation  public.  But  we  must 
hasten  and  finish  with  these  brigands."  Then  he  added,  in  a 
loud  voice :  "  Let  the  last  chant  be  sung.  Fray  Eusebio  is 
deceived !" 

"No,  no,"  replied  the  monk,  in  an  agony  of  fear.  "  See,  my 
lord,  how  yellow  the  adventurer's  face  is !" 

"  The  crowd  increases  the  danger,"  observed  the  convent  prior. 

"  Yellow  fever  is  communicated  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning, 
my  lord,"  added  Don  Christoval's  physician. 

The  priors  then  moved  away  without  waiting  the  governor's 
answer,  and  returned  with  all  their  monks  to  shut  themselves  up 
in  their  convents.  The  confreres  disappeared.  The  people  fled. 
Some  men,  meanly  clothed,  alone  wandered  in  the  square.  Don 
Christoval  de  Figuera  was  surrounded  only  by  his  immovable  lan- 
ceros.  On  his  order,  they  advanced  with  a  very  bad  grace  to  the 
cart,  from  which  Joaquin  Montbars  and  Jean  David  had  not  yet 
desceuded.     But  the  latter  at  that  moment  smiled,  and  said  : 

"Approach,  my  brave  fellows,  and  come  quick,  otherwise  I 
shall  give  you  the  slip  as  Pitrians  has  done." 

The  lanceros  stopped.     He  continued  : 

"  Thanks  be  to  Heaven,  my  blood  boils  in  my  veins  !  It  is  the 
yellow  fever.  Come,  my  good  fellows;  may  my  death  be  also 
fatal  to  the  Spaniards.     Come,  the  yellow  fever  will  not  wait !" 

At  these  frightful  words,  the  lanceros  consulted  each  other  by  a 
look,  hesitating  and  trembling  in  their  turn  before  the  bound  con- 
vict, who  now  reeled  and  tottered.  The  more  weak  he  grew,  the 
more  they  were  frightened  ;  the  more  violent  the  disease  became, 
the  further  off  they  withdrew.  At  length  when  they  saw  the  black 
vomit  issue  from  his  mouth,  they  turned  round  and  fled,  leaving 
Joaquin  standing,  but  with  bis  hands  bound,  between  his  two  pes- 
tiferous companions.  He  remained  there,  trembling  with  impa- 
tience, but  perhaps  conceiving  a  last  hope. 


Don  Christoval  and  Fray  Gusebio  then  noth  od  die  til-clad  men 
.'.  nil-  ring  about  tho  square.  Thoy  approached  them.  The  gov- 
ernor cried  : 

"  Perhaps  the  mendicant  are  braver  than  my  soldiers,  and  will 
assist  me  to  fulfil  my  duty  ;" 

But  I  he  Jin. ill.  Ini'l  nolicr.l  ill.;  ]',[.,■  i,f  .me  of  tli-  in,  and  quirkly 
replied  ; 

"  Lol  ii  I  lly,  my  hud  !     These  men  are  Brothers  of  tl 
who,  during  the  tumult,  have  introduced  them  elvc    into  the  city, 
disguised  in  these  rags  !  ' 

The  governor  remain*  d  peechlc  But  bi  fore  he  or  the  monk 
could  make,  b  movement,  thoy  were  surrounded,  letaed,  hound 
and  carried  away  by  the  adventurers.  Joaquin  thought  he  was 
already  free, — that  the  cords  which  bound  him  would  be  immedi- 
ately unloosed.     He  cried  out  in  a  loud  voice  : 

"  Help,  help,  brothers!  help,  valiant  rOlonnnis !" 

Fur  it  was  l'Olonnais  that  Fray  Eusebio  had  recognized.  It 
was  ho  who  commanded  the  expedition.  But,  for  the  first  time, 
the  adventurers  were  afraid  ;  they  looked  at  the  dead  and  the 
dying  extended  on  the  ground,  and  not  one  of  them  dared  to  take 
a  step  towards  the  fatal  cart. 

"  What  arc  you  waiting  fur,  brothers  '."  exclaimed  Joaquin,  in 
surprise. 

"  The  yellow  fever  is  not  an  enemy  that  we  can  fight  with  arms 
and  courage,"  replied  1'Olonnais,  hesitatingly. 

"  You  afraid — you  V  cried  the  young  man,  in  a  mournful  voice. 

"Listen,  Montbars,"  continued  l'Olomiuis.  "  We  did  not  come 
to  San  Fernando  io  deliver  you,  but  to  save  our  other  companions. 
Did  you  not  run  away  when  you  were  Michel  le  Basque's  recruit '(" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Joaquin. 

"You  have  violated  our  statutes,"  pursued  1'Olonnais.  "None 
of  us  is  compelled  to  hazard  his  life  for  you.    You  are  condemned  I" 

"  They  also  !"  murmured  the  unfortunate  young  man.  And  he 
lowered  his  head  on  his  breast  in  resignation. 

The  adventurers  grouped  together,  cast  a  lost  look  of  hesitation 
on  the  curt,  and  prepared  to  leave  the  place.  Suddenly,  Joaquin 
was  struck  by  a  new  idea,  and  he  again  addressed  1'Olonnais. 

"  Listen,  master ;  a  last  prayer,"  cried  he,  "  in  the  name  of  all 
the  services  I  have  rendered  you." 

"  Speak  !"  replied  the  filibuster. 

"  In  the  Hue  San  Isidoro,"  continued  Joaquin,  "  there  is  a  house 
shut  up.  The  door  has  been  closed  as  a  tomb  on  a  living  woman, 
and  that  for  revenge.  Ton  understand  1  To  revenge  oneself  on 
a  young,  handsome  and  beautiful  woman  is  horrible,  is  it  not  ? 
Well,  promise  me  to  open  that  door ;  promise  me  to  restore  that 
poor  child  to  air,  liberty  and  life." 

"  Your  desire  shall  be  accomplished.  Adieu,  brother !"  replied 
1'Olonnais,  quietly. 

And  the  Brothers  of  the  Coast  moved  away  very  slowly,  almost 
ashamed  of  their  own  weakness,  but  overcome  in  spite  of  them- 
selves by  an  indefinable  fear.  They  saw,  without  any  desire  of 
possession,  all  the  wealth  strewn  around  ;  vases  and  other  precious 
objects  still  remained  on  the  solitary  balcony,  and  the  streets  re- 
sembled one  of  those  dead  and  enchanted  cities  told  of  in  the 
Arabian  Nights. 

Having  arrived  before  the  fastened  door,  they  stopped.  A  few 
strokes  of  the  boarding-hatchets  soon  forced  a  passage.  Dona 
Carmen  remained  motionless,  and  almost  frantic  with  despair,  on 
the  balcony.  When  she  saw  these  meanly-dressed  men  forcing  an 
entrance,  she  thought  they  had  come  to  kill  her ;  in  short,  that 
Fray  Eusebio  had  denounced  her,  and  she  descended,  trembling. 
When  the  monk  saw  her  appear,  he  said  to  himself: 

. "  Joaquin  thought  to  save  her,  but  she  shall  die  still.  Senorita," 
added  he,  with  a  sinister  smile,  "  listen  to  me." 

"  He  is  dead — is  he  not!"  cried  the  unfortunate  young  girl, 
"  since  you  smile  so." 

"No,"  replied  the  monk;  "he  is  living,  Dona  Carmen.  But 
he  is  still  a  prisoner,  chained  and  condemned.  He  is  in  San 
Isidora  Square,  alone  in  the  funeral  car." 

The  adventurer's  interrupted  him,  crying: 

"  Silence,  babbling  monk,  or  this  stick  shall  make  you  hold 
your  tongue  I" 

"En  route!"  cried  1'Olonnais  ;  "  every  minute's  delay  may  be- 
come fatal  to  us  in  this  pestiferous  city !" 

Fray  Eusebio  had  only  time  to  add  :  "  You  alone,  senorita,  dare 
deliver  him !" 

The  troup  moved  on.  But  the  monk  had  time  to  see  Dona 
Carmen  direct  her  steps  towards  the  square  as  rapidly  as  her  ex- 
hausted strength  permitted  her,  and  he  murmured,  with  a  sneer : 
"  0,  my  brother  is  avenged,  avenged  on  both  of  them,  for  she  will 
perish  by  him!" 

Dona  Carmen,  however,  continued  to  advance  towards  the  place 
of  execution,  pale  as  a  ghost.  She  was  stupitied  before  the  singu- 
lar spectacle  which  the  square  exhibited.  It  was  illuminated,  and 
yet  silent  as  the  grave ;  and  the  hideous  gibbet  stood  out  in  bold 
rebcf,  but  entirely  deserted.  The  church  bells  still  continued  to 
toll,  but  one  might  almost  fancy  it  to  be  the  work  of  spirits.  And 
when  she  saw  Joaquin  standing  alone  on  the  cart,  illuminated  by 
the  vast  number  of  torches  which  burned  there,  the  only  living 
creature  on  the  square  which  a  few  moments  before  was  crammed 
by  such  an  eager  crowd  to  see  him  die,  she  believed  it  was  all  a 
dream.  "  Perhaps  the  monk  deceived  me,"  said  she ;  "  perhaps 
Joaquin  and  his  companions  have  died  under  the  executioner's 
hand.  Can  it  be  my  wandering  senses  that  make  me  see  all  this  ? 
And  yet  I  do  not  dream;  lam  not  asleep.  Thank  Heaven,  I 
have  my  reason !" 

She  stopped  about  ten  steps  from  the  cart. 

"Joaquin,  Joaquin!"  murmured  she. 

"Who  still  has  a  thought  for  me1?"  replied  the  unfortunate 
young  man,  trembling  and  raising  Ins  head. 


"  Cannot  you  guess  1  Do  you  pot  recognize  me  !"  cried  she, 
in  a  transport  attending  her  arms  towards 

him. 

"Dona  Cannon  free — withdrawn  from  her  sepulchre — here, 
before  me!  My  brave  companion!  kept  their  word/'  said  Joaquin. 
1  .i  thousand  times  !" 

'i  ■..     oi  r   i  reole  advanced  i  till  i  ■ 

"  And  i,  Jonquin." 

"You  did  not  forget  me,  Dona  Carmen,"  aaiil  be,  in  a  voice 

full  of  "  0,  bat  no,  no !  do  not    approach    nearer — no 

nearer]  do  oof  come  near  the  caw !"  added  he,  with  terror. 

"  Why  not  '''  interrupted  Carmen.  "I  shall  live,  and  you  will 
live.     Cun  you  believe  the  contrary  '" 

"Then  you  know  nothing/"  replied  the  prisoner.  "Fly — fly 
quickly]  Are  you  not  aware,  then,  that  I  alone  have  Inspired  the 
whole  population  with  fear' — these  two  men,  rny  brothers,  fell  to 
the  ground,  struck  down  by  the  yellow  fever,  an  if  by  a  thuh  of 
lightning?  0,  fly,  Dona  Carmen,  f'»r  presently  my  face  will  l>e 
as  horrible  as  theirs,  and  my  breath  will  inflict  death!  0,  it 
appears  to  me  already  that  an  icy  perspiration  bathes  my  limbs  !" 

Dona  Carmen  approached  still  nearer  t"  the  cart,  and  -hud- 
den-,  i  when  she  saw  Pitrians  and  Jean  David's  bodies;  hut  che 

BOOH  dismissed  this  instinctive  fear  from  her  heart. 

"Joaquin,"  answered  she-,  calmly,  "what  do  you  love  in  me? 
If  I  were  less  handsome,  if  rafforings  made  my  face  bapgard, 
would  you  abandon  me  ?  Do  you  only  love  the  happy  arid  smil- 
ing yonng  girl  f" 

"  You,  Dona  Carmen,  you  ask  me  such  a  question  V  cried  the 
adventurer;  "  for  me  you  arc  life  itself.  It  in  not  Dona  Carmen 
de  Laratcs  that  I  love  ;  it  is  you.  I  do  not  know  why  I  love  you 
thus.  If  you  were  a  queen,  I  should  still  dare  to  love  you ;  if 
you  were  the  most  obscure  amongst  the  poor,  it  would  he  .still  the 
same.  You  may  hate  me,  but  you  cannot  prevent  my  love.  Love 
like  mine  is  a  continual  aspiration  to  all  that  is  beautiful,  noble 
and  glorious.  Your  image  is  ever  in  my  heart,  and  your  name 
always  on  my  lips.  When  you  are  absent,  the  sun  appears  dull. 
If  we  were  united  in  a  dungeon,  I  should  be  supremely  happy. 
This  hour,  when  I  can  confess  to  you  all  the  secrets  of  my  soul,  is 
the  most  delightful  of  all  my  life.  Now  death  may  come;  it  will 
take  away  a  happy  man.  Better  to  die  suddenly  thus,  with  my 
eyes  fixed  on  her  I  love,  than  to  die  day  by  day  apart  from  each 
other." 

Dona  Carmen,  without  making  any  reply,  advanced  between 
the  two  bodies  which  laid  on  the  ground,  and  placed  her  white 
hand  on  the  cart. 

"  But  I  do  not  wish  you  to  die,"  pursued  Joaquin,  in  despair. 
"  I  do  not  love  you  with  such  a  cowardly  and  egotistical  love  as 
that.  And  do  you  suppose  I  could  see  you  suffer  with  indifference, 
and  I  to  be  the  cause  of  it — I,  who  would  give  ray  life  to  spare 
you  a  single  complaint  or  a  single  tear  1  And  will  you  condemn 
me  to  the  torture  to  see  by  degrees  your  face  grow  pale,  vour  arms 
stiffen,  your  whole  body  agitated  by  the  horrible  convulsions  of 
the  yellow  fever?  No,  no — never!  I  love  you,  Carmen,  as  a 
sacred  idol.  Life  is  still  charming  for  you,  and  this  death  is  hor- 
rible. O,  live  !"  And  he  added,  seeing  her  remain  motionless  : 
"  Do  not  approach,  for  my  eyes  are  becoming  blind ;  it  is  a  terri- 
ble symptom  !" 

"You  suffer?"  replied  Carmen.  And  with  some  effort  she 
ascended  the  cart,  and  placed  her  trembling  hand  on  the  prison- 
er's bound  limbs.  A  burning  tear  fell  on  her  hand.  She  con- 
tinued, in  a  broken  voice:  "Joaquin,  a  woman's  courage  may 
fail  her  before  drawn  swords.  She  may  not  have  sufficient  com- 
mand over  herself  to  prevent  her  blood  turning  into  ice,  her  face 
from  turning  pale,  or  her  eyes  to  close  with  fright.  But  some- 
times when  the  courage  of  the  most  resolute  men  draw  back,  our 
souls  become  exalted.  Joaquin,  I  have  expiated  my  sin  of  pride. 
We  will  live,  or  we  will  die  together." 

"  Alas  !"  said  the  young  adventurer,  "  you  are  determined,  then, 
that  I  should  become  your  executioner,  your  assassin?  But  I 
shall  regard  myself  with  horror,  Carmen.  It  is  infamous  to  kill 
her  whom  I  love ;  and  yet  you  oblige  me  to  be  your  destroyer." 

The  young  creole  smiled. 

"Just  now  your  divine  smile  allayed  my  pain,"  added  Joaqnin, 
in  despair.     "  O,  my  hands  arc  turning  into  ice  !" 

Dona  Carmen  began  with  her  delicate  fingers  to  untie  the  cords 
which  hound  the  young  adventurer's  wrists.  Then  kneeling  be- 
fore him,  she  detached  those  which  were  twisted  round  his  feet, 
and  then  raising  herself  up,  proud  of  her  work,  she  said  : 

"Now  you  are  free,  Joaquin.  Embrace  your  wife,  for,  before 
God,  I  swear  I  will  have  no  other  husband  than  you  !" 

The  young  man  looked  at  her  with  an  air  of  doubt,  as  if  not 
daring  to  believe  her  sweet  words ;  but  when  he  saw  the  young 
Creole's  cheeks  become  purple,  he  pressed  her  against  his  heart  in 
a  passionate  embrace,  and  answered  : 

"  O,  I  am  too  happy  to  die  now  !" 

"  If  you  feel  strong  enough,"  she  replied,  "  if  happiness  has 
restored  your  courage,  let  us  hurry  away  from  this  fatal  place. 
Gongora,  our  boatman,  since  the  pillage  of  La  Rancheria,  has 
become  one  of  the  most  renowned  fishermen  of  the  port  of  San 
Fernando.  He  has  always  been  devoted  to  me,  and  will  transport 
us  in  a  few  hours  to  the  hatto,  where  you  commenced  to  love  me, 
Joaquin." 

The  latter,  without  making  any  reply,  descended  from  the  cart 
with  her.  Dona  Carmen  took  his  hand,  and  he  allowed  her  to 
conduct  him  towards  the  port,  An  hour  afterwards,  they  were  at 
sea,  and  the  adventurer  assisted  Gongora  to  manoeuvre  his  bark. 
The  next  day  they  disembarked  quietly  before  the  hatto  of  La 
Kanchgria.  As  the  young  girl  had  predicted,  their  misfortunes 
ended  in  the  same  place  where  they  had  commenced. 
[concluded  on  page  219] 
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BALLOITS    riCTOMAL    DRAWING-ROOM    COMPANION. 


SOUVENIRS  OF  THE  CRIMEA. 

On  tho  two  pages  now  open  be- 
fore the  render,  we  present  a  series 
of  vivid  military  sketches  to  which 
we  have  given  tho  title  of  "  souve- 
nirs of  tho  Crimen,"  tho  subjects 
being  taken  from  those  grand  ope- 
rations before  Sebastopol  which 
resulted  in  the  evacuation  of  that 
place  by  the  Russians  and  a  peace 
between  the  contending  powers. 
The  leaguer  of  Sebnstopol  will  long 
be  remembered,  for,  with  the  bloody 
episodes  it  involved,  as  it  dragged 
its  slow  course  along,  it  presents 
one  of  the  most  thrilling  dramas  of 
tho  19th  century — a  century  which 
opened  with  the  resounding  din  of 
arms,  and  may,  though  we  trust 
not,  close  amid  the  thunder  of  artil- 
lery. To  a  generation  grown  up 
in  peace,  the  spectacle  of  war  on 
such  a  scale  as  that  waged  in  the 
Crimea  possessed  a  fearful  fascina- 
tion. The  magnitude  of  the  inter- 
ests at  stake,  the  historic  renown 
of  tho  parties  engaged  in  the  tre- 
mendous struggle,  the  masses  of 
men  thrown  into  the  fiery  furnace 
of  the  strife,  the  tremendous  en- 
ginery of  destruction  then  first 
brought  into  play,  the  singular 
political  combinations  which  made 
allies  of  nations  deemed  natural 
enemies,  which  combined  together 
Protestant,  Catholic  and  Turk 
against  a  common  foe,- — all  these, 
and  many  other  circumstances,  in- 
vested the  Crimean  war  with  tho 
highest  interest  Since  the  Napo- 
leonic era,  such  a  strife  had  not 
been  witnessed  ;  for  the  French  in- 
vasion of  Spain,  tho  Greek  revolu- 


A    DESPERATE    COMBAT. 


reputation.  They  went  into  tho 
campaign  armed  at  all  points,  An 
admirable  system  enabled  them  to 
husband  all  their  own  resourced, 
and  even  to  aid  theirmore  improvi- 
dent allies.  Thus,  with  their  per- 
fect system  of  ambulances,  they 
not  only  took  care  of  their  own 
wounded,  but  the  wounded  of  the 
British.  If  their  rations  were  not 
luxurious,  they  were  ample  and 
regularly  supplied  ;  while  the  tables 
of  even  British  officers  showed  the 
alternations  of  luxury  and  priva- 
tion. "Whatever  might  be  Louis 
Napoleon's  faults,  he  did  not  send 
his  men  into  the  Crimea  to  be 
starved  and  frozen,  to  be  left  muti- 
lated on  the  field  of  battle.  •  *He 
did  not  aggravate  the  horrors  of 
war  by  neglect  and  improvidence. 
For  many  months,  the  war,  on  the 
part  of  the  British  authorities,  was 
most  shamefully  conducted.  They 
had  prepared  for  no  eventuality, 
and  it  was  only  after  a  series  of 
atrocious  blunders  that  they  began 
to  learn  "how  to  do  it,"  the  first 
part  of  the  campaign  having  been 
managed  on  the  principle  of  "  how 
not  to  do  it,"  as  illustrated  by 
Dickens  in  one  of  his  late  sketches. 
— The  pictures  which  illustrate  our 
article  exhibit  the  French  soldier 
in  action,  and  we  have  rarely  seen 
more  spirited  sketches  of  military 
life.  The  first  exhibits  a  desperate 
hand-to-hand  struggle.  A  French 
chasseur,  dropping  his  musket,  has 
seized  a  ponderous  rock,  and,  like 
one  of  the  Homeric  heroes,  crushes 
his  foes  with  that  primitive  but 
formidable  weapon.     One   of  tho 
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tion,  the  constant  contention  of 
Russia  with  the  Circassians,  the 
rapid  revolutionary  movements  of 
France,  the  spasmodic  contests  of 
1848,  were  minor  affairs,  and  sank 
into  insignificance  when  compared 
to  the  rush  to  arms  of  England, 
France  and  Turkey,  against  the 
mighty  colossus  of  the  north.  This 
war  blasted  the  hopes  of  those  who 
had  predicted  the  era  of  a  long 
truce  heralding  universal  peace 
among  the  nations.  It  showed 
them  that  tho  time  was  yet  far  dis- 
tant when  the  labors  of  diploma- 
tists should  bo  substituted  for  tho 
bloody  arbitrament  of  the  sword. 
It  showed,  also,  that  the  men  of 
the  19th  century  had  not  physically 
deteriorated, — that  their  powers  of 
endurance  and  their  valor  might 
well  be  put  on  record  besido  those 
which  characterized  tho  struggles 
of  the  past.  The  Turks  opened 
the  campaign  with  a  brilliant  series 
of  achievements  on  the  banks  of 
the  Danube ;  and  when  the  two 
great  powers  of  .the  west  came  to 
their  aid,  they  exhibited  the  same 
high  qualities  which  their  fathers 
had  displayed  in  battle.  The  Eng- 
lish showed  the  same  dogged  en- 
durance and  sturdy  valor,  the  same 
solidity  of  physique,  which,  under 
Wellington,  had  signalized  their 
campaigns  in  the  Peninsula,  and 
worthily  closed  years  of  warfare  at 
Waterloo.  And  the  French — were 
they  degenerate  sons  of  the  com- 
rades of  Napoleon  the  First  ?  No  ! 
lhey  nobly  sustained  their  military 
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Russians  has  already  fallen,  and 
another  has  received  his  death- 
blow. On  the  left,  a  poor  fellow 
sits  upon  the  ground,  in  the  faint- 
ncss  produced  by  loss  of  blood,  his 
life  fast  ebbing  away.  The  dis- 
tance is  crowded  with  combatants. 
— The  second  picture  is  yet  more 
animated,  and  shows  a  tiger-like 
and  terrific  struggle.  In  tho  fore- 
ground, a  Zouave  and  a  Russian 
are  rolling  like  dogs  on  the  ground, 
contending  for  their  lives.  Near 
them  two  Russians  are  attempting 
to  master  the  arms  of  a  French- 
man ;  but  he  will  not  long  remain 
a  prisoner,  for  one  of  his  comrades 
has  clubbed  his  musket,  given  a 
death-blow  to  one  of  the  captors, 
and  is  preparing  to  dash  out  the 
brains  of  the  other.  On  the  right, 
a  Zouave  and  a  Russian  infantry 
soldier  have  crossed  muskets  in  a 
trial  of  strength,  and  in  the  centre 
of  tho  picture  a  French  and  a  Rus- 
sian officer  arc  engaged  in  a  deadly 
duel  with  the  cold  steel.  The  whole 
picture  conveys  a  perfect  idea  of 
one  of  those  hand-to-hand  encoun- 
ters so  often  spoken  of  in  the  re- 
cord of  the  Crimean  war. — Three 
of  our  smaller  sketches  exhibit  the 
stratagems  of  the  Chasseurs,  theso 
ad  in  irable  sharp-shooters,  while 
lying  low  behind  their  breastworks 
and  picking  off  the  enemy.  In 
one  instance,  a  black  bottle  is 
perched  up  conspicuously  on  the 
breastwork,  to  draw  the  fire  of  the 
enemy,  while  two  marksmen  are 
watclling  for  a  shot  through  the 
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ombnmsurn. — In  another  sketch,,  a 
group  of  tirailleurs  is  represented 
crouching  ut  the  cmhiussures,  on 
the  summit  q(  wliirli  a  row  of  (lttlo 
windmill*  in  placed. — A  vovy  com- 
mon rime  d«  i/itirm  is  exhibited  in 
anothui  sketch.  A  cap,  ruined  on 
a  bayonet  just  above  tho  parapet, 
attract  tho  bullets  of  tho  enemy, 
while  the  sharp-shooters,  protected 

by  this  stratagem,  lire  through  the 
embrassures. — In  a  "  pair  of  spec- 
tacles," wo  have  a  column  of  in- 
fantry rushing  tujnultuously  to  tho 
charge,  at  the  gymnastic  stop — tho 
foremost  man  wearing  a  formidable 
pair  of  ^lassos ;  this  officer,  struck 
by  a  death-shot,  is  falling  heavily 
to  tho  ground. — Xhe  largo  engrav- 
ing on  tlii--  page  exhibits  a  sad 
scono.  A  general  officer,  who  lias 
met  his  death  on  the  field  of  fame, 
is  slowly  Inn  iic  through  tho  ranks 
of  the  army  on  a  litter.  For  him 
tho  "  nomji,  pride  and  circum- 
stance '  of  war  arc  ended.  His 
occupation  is  indeed  gono.  Tho 
sword  hangs  useless  at  his  side 
The  stiffened  arm  will  never  again 
draw  the  sahro,  or  rule  tho  beady 
charger.  The  clangor  of  the  trum- 
pet and  the  roar  of  artillery  will 
no  more  awaken  him  to  action. 
Tho  epaulettes  and  orders  which 
be  fought  to  win,  glitter  mockingly 
on  the  shoulders  and  breast  of  tho 
dead.  One  of  his  comrades  starts 
forward,  aud  bending  towards  tho 
clay-cold  corpse,  utters  a  few  words 
of  lamentation  or  eulogy — tho  brief 
funeral  oration  permitted  to  tho 
battle-Hold,  l'lungod  in  melan- 
choly   reflection,    another    officer 
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standi  beside  him.  On  the  flank 
of  tli<--  line  of  infantry,  i- lands  a 
captain,  with  hi- hands  in  his  pock- 
ets, stenduutty  regarding  tin*  melan- 
choly spectacle.  Ti 
tifv  their  regret  by  rarioni  gestures 
and  expressions,  It  i-  evident  that 
.a  beloved  chief  is  bone  to  bis  nar- 
row UOtne<  Soldiers  are  DOt  hard- 
heurted.  It  i*  one  of  ihe  strange 
anomalies  of  human  nature  that 
ho  arc  engaged  in  «hM«Ung 

blood  prolchhiurotlly,  and  wtlOM 
hcurt*  might  Ik:  deemed  to  l»c 
steeled  against  Uie  touch  of  softer 

amotion*,  are  generally  gende  and 

hyniputheiic.  Xbll  i->  particularly 
the  cane  with  French  soldiers,  but 
then  it  must  In:  remembered  that 
the  French  arm;,  i^  peculiarly  con- 
stituted. To  serve  in  the  arm  v  i-* 
a  eompnlsory  feature  of  French 
citizen  life.  The  conscription  em- 
bracer all  classes,  and  not  unfre- 
'I  mini  v  ibe  --on  of  a  peer  may  march 
hhoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  eon 
of  a  French  peasant.  It  i-  not  the 
dregs  of  society  that  are  clothed  in 
uniforms  and  armed  to  fight  for  the 
Branch  tricolor,  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  young  men  of  good  family, 
when  drawn  to  Bem  in  the  army, 
to  accept  the  lot,  instead  of  pur- 
chasing a  substitute,  from  a  belief 
that  military  discipline  is  important 
to  the  development  of  a  true  man- 
hood. Hence  intelligence,  good 
feeling  and  refinement  are  ililfu-ed 
through  the  ranks.  The  general 
tone  of  the  French  army  is  verv 
high,  and  it  is  certainly  more  chiv- 
alric  in  its  character  than  the  army 
of  any  other  nation. 


THE  FUNERAL  ORATION. 


SHARP-SHOOTING  AT  THE  BREASTWORKS. 


THE  CAP  SAVES  THE  HEAD. 
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[Written  for  Nation's  Pictorial;] 
REKLX'KA'S  INTERVIEW  WITH  ROWENA. 

BY   DKLL   A.   CAULKINS. 

See.  where,  beside  a  stately  form,  yon  Jewish  maiden  stands: 

Mark  ye  the  beauty  breathing  warm  with  every  action  blends! 

Ah,  gaze  again ! — a  uoble  soul  beams  from  her  midnight  eyo, 

While  waves  of  fooling  deeply  roll  known  but  to  Ilim  on  high. 

With  purpose  firm,  and  pure  and  strong  her  tears  arc  backward  pressed, 

For  they  who  feel  and  sudor  long  make  dungeons  of  the  breast. 

In  Oriental  beauty  bends  Judea's  daughter  low, 

To  her  whose  charms  naught  else  transcends — the  bride  of  Ivanhoo. 

Rich  jewels  from  Golconda's  mine  the  dark-eyed  maiden  laid, 
Meet  offering  on  the  holy  shrine  by  knightly  valor  made: 
Then  whispered  lowly,  ;'  I  would  gaze  beneath  thy  bridal  veil, 
And  verify  the  words  of  praise  that  oft  my  ears  assail! 
I  come  to  bid  farewell,  through  ye.  to  him  of  Ivanhoe, 
Who  bravely  fought  for  one  like  mo  in  lists  of  Templestowe; 
To  far  Granada's  Moslem  land  our  weary  footsteps  tend. 
Where  far  from  persecution's  hand  our  days  in  peace  may  end. 

"  Say  to  the  lord  of  Ivanhoe— perchance  be  ask  of  thee — 
Where'er  the  tears  of  sorrow  flow  Rebecka's  hand  shall  be ; 
To  soothe  the  sick,  the  poor  relieve,  through  years  to  come  be  mine  : 
To  freely  give  as  I  receive  from  mercy's  fount  divine !" 

Sadly  the  Jewish  maiden  turned  from  those  proud  halls  awny, 
While  deep  within  one  feeling  burned,  her  pure,  mock  heart  its  prey ; 
That  heart  the  tempter  might  not  turn  from  truth's  high,  upward  way  : 
The  heart  Eois  Gilbert,  proud  and  stern,  bowed  not  beDeath  his  sway ! 
That  saddened  heart,  with  broken  strings,  sent  forth  no  note  of  woe, 
But  wrapt  in  faith's  sky-cleaving  wings,  went  forth  from  Ivanhoe. 


[Written  for  Eallou's  Pictorial.] 

GRAF  EBERHARD  OF  THE  EBERSTEIN. 

BT    FRANCIS    W.    BUTMANN. 

Hedvig,  sister  of  Otto  the  First,  had  but  recently  emerged 
from  the  convent  where  she  had  been,  according  to  custom,  kept 
in  strict  seclusion,  with  now  and  then  a  brief  journey  to  court, 
until  she  had  completed  her  eighteenth  year  and  the  education 
vouchsafed  to  females  at  that  period.  The  seclusion  had  not  been 
so  secure  but  that  once  in  a  while  gallants  of  the  empire,  who  had 
heard  whispers  of  her  beauty,  amicably  besieged  the  convent  to 
obtain  glimpses  of  it,  rewarded  perhaps  by  tile  sight  of  a  bright 
head  disappearing  up  the  garden  bowers,  or  a  daring  song  trilled 
out  while  the  other  maidens  lisped  hypocritical  aves  with  eyes 
askance ;  of  all  these  gallants,  none  were  so  adventurous  nor  so 
frequent  as  Graf  Eberhard  of  the  Eberstein,  brother  of  the  late 
emperor,  Conrad  the  Great,  and  since  her  companions  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  throwing  his  name  in  her  teeth  on  every  conceivable 
occasion,  it  is  presumable  that  she  had  not  frowned  upon  his 
presence.  But  all  these  affairs  the  pupils  managed  for  themselves, 
and  in  an  of  course  highly  improper  manner  kept  the  superior  and 
nuns  in  ignorance  of  them.  But  time  brings  an  end  to  all  things. 
Hedvig  was  introduced  formally  at  court,  and  passed  a  summer 
in  its  flowing  festivity. 

The  autumn  was  beginning,  and  with  it  came  the  Feast  of  Al- 
lods,  or  Boundaries.  It  had  been  customary  at  this  feast,  in  order 
to  impress  their  limits  upon  the  youthful  minds,  to  take  all  the 
children  to  the  respective  boundaries  of  neighboring  districts  and 
there  box  their  ears  soundly ;  but  as  the  generations  grew  up  they 
abolished  this  amiable  practice,  and  marked  the  occasion  with  a 
dance.  The  fields  round  Consburg,  where  the  emperor  was  tem- 
porarily staying,  were  gay  with  tents  and  banners,  and  after  noon 
the  imperial  suite  were  to  honor  them  by  commencing  the  dance  ; 
and  at  the  appointed  hour,  with  as  little  ceremony  as  possible,  the 
royal  train  drew  near.  All  the  bells  were  ringing,  the  rude  instru- 
ments of  music  playing,  and  peasant  girls  dancing  down  the  path, 
scattering  flowers  before  their  feet.  At  all  this  the  good  emperor 
looked  on  well  pleased,  addressing  one  and  another,  while  the 
nobles,  free  from  the  restraints  of  etiquette,  laughed  gaily  among 
themselves ;  and  flitting  here  and  there,  the  lovely  Hedvig  as- 
saulted lord  and  serf  with  her  merry  quips,  as  the  empress  de- 
clared, without  the  least  regard  to  propriety ;  shook  her  showery, 
golden  curls  over  her  blushes,  and  exhilarated  by  the  freedom, 
ran,  danced  and  tumbled  on  the  turf,  as  joyously  as  a  cliild. 

The  emperor  opened  the  dance  with,  the  first  burgher's  wife,  the 
empress,  in  stately  manner,  remained  quiet ;  but  the  princess  Hed- 
wig,  seizing  the  hand  of  a  handsome  peasant,  formed  another  set, 
joined  her  voice  to  the  music  of  the  pipers,  and  led  the  others  so 
gay  and  long  a  route  that  their  feet  fairly  ached ;  making  little 
distinction  between  her  own  and  others'  partners ;  enticing  the 
emperor,  by  the  superior  noise  and  laughter  on  her  side,  to  desert 
his  own  for  that ;  and  even  wiling  the  lofty  empress  to  join  them 
trippingly,  and  presenting  her  in  the  mid  tile  of  a  dance  to  a 
partner,  whom,  by  the  way,  she  herself  frequently  appropriated, 
leaving  the  brown  peasant  to  her  majesty's  good  graces  till  such 
time  as  Hedvig  thought  fit  to  resume  his  proprietorship. 

The  one  with  whom  her  majesty  danced  when  Hedvig  did  not 
intercept  her,  was  evidently  of  noble  lineage,  young,  tall,  and 
though  his  countenance  was  too  striking  to  be  strictly  handsome, 
it  possessed  a  remarkable  fascination,  while  his  smile  was  like 
sudden  sunshine.  His  dress  was  very  simple,  yet  elegant,  without 
the  gaudiness  characteristic  of  the  time,  and  his  entertaining  man- 
ner was  sufficient  to  arouse  even  the  apathetic  empress. 

"  Tra  la  la !"  sang  Hedvig,  snatching  his  hand  and  dancing  off. 
"  Where  hast  been  this  hundred  years'?"  she  added,  quick  and 
low.     "  Tra  la  la  la  la  !" 

"  At  the  valley ;  I  am  not  in  Otto's  favor." 

"  But  I  am  not  Otto  I" 

"  Truly  ;  otherwise  I  should  despair." 


"But  now  thou  wilt  delay  a  little?" 

"  Impossible  !     Unless — " 

"TirraleJa!  Thou'dst  best.  We  have  gay  times.  Such  a 
summer!     Imagine  it,  after  the  convent!" 

"  The  Princess  Hedvig  is  like  a  bird  out  of  cage,  by-and-by, 
weary,  she  will  be  pecking  at  the  wires." 

"They'll  not  be  convent  wires!  So,  Sir  Partner!"  she  ex- 
claimed, meeting  him  at  last ;  "here  you  arc,  after  deserting  me  ! 
Tirra,  lirra  lirra  la  !" 

"  She's  a  very  unformed  girl,"  said  the  empress. 

"A  wild  child,"  was  the  response,  while  a  quick  mirth  stole 
into  his  eyes  as  they  watched  her. 

"  I,  myself,  was  nursed  in  a  convent,  but  it  had  no  such  effect 
on  me." 

"All,  madam,  that  is  perceptible  to  all.  There  is  but  one 
He  d  wig." 

"  If  she  were  more  of  a  nun  and  less  of  a  romp  !"  said  the  im- 
perial lady,  as  Hcdvig's  tuneful  voice  rose  in  jets  of  song  again. 

"The  empress  must  be  content  with  being  none,  herself !"  he 
said. 

At  this  moment  the  exigences  of  the  dance  again  brought  them 
together,  and  again  leaving  her  nonplussed  peasant  in  the  lurch, 
Hedvig  began  : 

"And  what  became  of  my  caller  at  the  convent,  last  spring,  after 
Padre  Nicol  appeared  at  the  gate  ?" 

"  O,"  said  he,  "  I  suffered  him  to  seize  me,  he  was  such  a  little 
man,  and  it  gave  him  such  real  pleasure  to  collar  one  so  gigantic 
in  comparison  as  I,  that  I  implored  him  not  to  chastise  me  and  I 
would  visit  the  place  no  more,  which,  as  thou  wert  about  to  leave, 
was  no  impossible  thing.  After  a  sharp  reproof  aud  a  benignant 
blessing,  he  released  me  and  turned  to  re  enter  with  what  dignity  his 
small  stature  would  allow,  when  suddenly,  snatched  up  like  a  ball 
by  some  rude,  invisible  grasp  from  behind,  he  found  himself  whirl- 
ing through  the  air  and  alighting  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall,  in 
a  violet  bed,  from  whence  I  heard  him  directly  rise,  giving  vent  to 
his  confusion  in  one  or  more  choice  specimens  of  blasphemy.  I 
pitied  the  violets.  To  complete  his  indignation,  the  expressions 
were  audible  to  Father  Angelus,  who  reproved  him  like  a  saint; 
and  though  I've  not  since  seen  his  holiness,  I've  no  doubt  he  will 
turn  up  at  some  malapropos  moment  and  spoil  a  well  laid  plan  !" 

"  0,  thou  shouldst  not  speak  so  of  a  padre.  Father  Angelus  is 
indeed  a  saint.  But  I'm  so  glad  !  I  hope  it  hurt  Mm  ! — but  what 
said  Padre  Nicol?" 

"  That  he'd  had  a  conflict  with  the  devil,  who,  stamping  his 
hoof,  disappeared  through  the  ground,  and  he  showed  the  prints 
in  the  violet  bed,  a  proof." 

"  O  how  sly!" 

"  Only  ready  wit." 

"And  said  he  nothing  of  me?" 

"Naught  but  that  a  Graf  need  not  aspire  to  the  hand  of  a 
princess." 

"And  thou?" 

"  Said  that  was  for  the  princess  to  decide." 

"  Ah,  yes,  my  brother  is  emperor !     But  tell  me — " 

Here  the  peasant,  who  had  been  vainly  diving,  with  and  without 
the  empress,  in  search  of  Hedvig,  turned  up  and  claimed  her. 

"Most  unwarrantable  conduct !"  said  her  august  sister-in  law, 
composing  iu  a  mental  sense  her  ruffled  plumes.  "  I  really  must 
chide  it !" 

"She  is  so  young  and  buoyant,"  returned  her  partner;  "the 
scene  is  so  unusual  that  one  so  gracious  as  your  majesty  will 
easily  see  grounds  of  excuse,  if  only  so-so." 

"Did  one  ever  see  such  inexhaustible  spirits — " 

While  she  spoke,  Hedvig  again  dashed  by,  separated  the 
dancers,  and  whirled  off  with  him  again. 

"But  tell  me,"  she  resumed,  "was  not  your  brother  emperor, 
too  ?" 

At  the  same  moment  she  tlashed  back  to  her  partner,  and  a 
short  time  found  her  resting  on  one  of  the  larger  knolls,  with  the 
emperor  and  one  or  two  others. 

"  Weary  work,  little  one !"  said  the  emperor.  "  But  pray  let 
me  know,  Hedvig,  who  is  that  dancing  with  my  wife,  and  with 
whom,  if  I  mistake  not,  she  seems  well  pleased  ?" 

"Where?"  innocently  asked  Hedvig. 

"Is  it? — tush!  he's  a  hundred  miles  away!  By  my  sword,  it 
is !  Graf  Eberhard  of  Eberstein  !"  he  cried,  starting  to  his  feet. 
"And  I  have  forbidden  him  my  presence !" 

"And  here  he  is ;  aint  it  abominable  ?"  said  Hedvig,  in  a  mock- 
ing tone. 

"I'll  teach  him !" 

"  Thou'lt  do  no  such  tiling,"  said  she,  rising  and  hanging  her- 
self on  his  arm.     "  He's  my  friend,  my  very  particular  friend  !" 

"  Thy  friend  ?     How—" 

."Nonsense!  Thou  needst  not  turn  on  me  like  a  wolf !  I've 
been  dancing  with  him,  and  he  is  as  agreeable  as — as — Padre 
Nicol,  for  instance !  And  he  has  been  a  pilgrimage  to  St.  Wen- 
zel's  bones,  and  his  horse  was  killed  by  a  fall,  which  left  him  in 
the  village,  and  not  knowing  the  court  was  near,  he  came  to  the 
feast !" 

Of  all  which,  told  with  ready  invention,  Graf  Eberhard  was  in- 
nocent and  ignorant,  having  come  purposely  to  see  the  Princess 
Hedvig,  and  to  conclude  a  little  piece  of  business. 

"  He  meets  a  fine  advocate,"  said  Otto ;  "  but  let  me  tell  my  little 
one  that  she  may  guard  her  heart  against  this  enchanter,  for  I 
intend  her  hand  for  another." 

"  O,  indeed  ! — but  let  me  tell  my  brother  that  should  I  be  directed, 
thcre'd  be  no  heart  to  guard,  being  in  that  quarter  hollow  as  thine 
empress's  even.  And  as  for  my  marriage,  it  shall  be  with  whom  I 
please — Graf,  king,  or  slave — come  now  !" 

"Ah,  her  temper  is  rising !     But  thou'rt  in  my  power,  and — " 


"  And  I  always  have  something  whereby  to  put  me  out  of  it !" 
she  cried,  with  sparkling  eyes. 

The  emperor  looked  at  her  a  moment,  half  wondering,  half 
angry. 

"Peace,  child  !"  he  quickly  said,  smilingly.  "Not  to  spoil  tho 
people's  fenst  day,  we'll  be  friends  a  little  longer.  I'll  say  nothing 
frightful  to  this  knight  of  thine  !"  And  suiting  the  action  to  the 
word,  when  Eberhard  brought  the  empress  to  the  knoll,  lie  saluted 
him  gravely  but  pleasantly,  and  waved  him  to  a  seat  on  the  grass. 

"I  really  must  reprehend  thy  conduct,  Hedvig,"  said  the  em- 
press.    "  Thou  hast  been  so  very  boisterous." 

"There  is  a  plait  awry  in  thy  majesty's  skirt,"  said  Hedvig, 
demurely. 

"  So  very  boisterous — " 

"And  thy  ruff  is  rather  crushed  ;  warm,  I  suppose." 

"And  so  unpardonably  rude — " 

"And  see,  Luise,  thou  hast  torn  the  lace  off  thy  sleeve !" 

"I  wish  Hedvig  would  attend  when  I  reprove  her,"  said  the 
empress,  turning  to  her  husband.  "She  conducted  so  very  im- 
properly, flying  round  like  a  ball  of  fire — " 

"Now  listen  !"  cried  Hedvig,  half  rising.  "Never  dare  address 
me  thus  again — never  !  I'll  not  endure  it !  Who  art  thou,  I  would 
know?  My  nurture  has  been  as  gentle  as  thine,  and  my  knowl- 
edge of  proprieties  quite  equal.  Thou  art  very  insolent  and  con- 
ceited !  If  I  do  fly  round  like  a  hall  of  fire,  I'm  not  equally  com- 
posed at  a  wedding  and  a  funeral,  nor  do  I  wish  to  damp  every 
one's  hilarity  by  my  ponderous  pride,  like  an  avalanche  of  snow  !" 

Having  uttered  which  burst  of  indignation,  Hedvig  peacefully 
subsided,  and  laughed  at  Eberhard,  who  could  not  help  catching 
and  communicating  the  infection,  till  both  the  emperor  and 
empress  laughed  too. 

"A  ball  of  fire,  indeed  !"  quoth  Otto.  I  had  no  idea  thou'dst 
such  a  spirit !  Well,  we  must  rule  or  be  ruled,  and  now  shake 
hands  and  be  friends,  my  loves."  And  this  ceremony  having 
been  concluded,  the  empress,  who  was  good-natured  enough, 
was  never  again  known  to  undertake  Hedvig's  correction. 

"It's  dull  play,  sitting  still  and  others  dancing!  Art  thou 
weary,  Graf  Eberhard?"  said  Hedvig. 

"By  no  means  !"  he  replied,  and  before  Otto  could  interfere, 
they  were  whirling  towards  the  dancers. 

As  time  passed,  the  emperor  prepared  to  leave  the  field,  and 
summoned  the  princess,  who  sent  answer  that  his  majesty  need 
not  mind  her,  she  would  find  her  way  to  the  palace,  and  having 
paid  no  attention  to  a  second  summons,  she  was  left  with  the 
revellers. 

"  I  am  a  little  dizzy,"  said  Hedwig  to  Graf.  "  There  a  spring 
at  the  Allod,  a  rod  away — and  a  b'ttle  weary."  And  in  another 
instant  she  tripped,  staggered,  closed  her  eyes,  and  fell  into  Graf's 
arms,  which  had,  of  course,  been  supporting  her  in  the  valse  all 
along. 

Lightly  lifting,  he  carried  her  to  the  spring,  half  hidden  by  a 
grove,  where,  without  any  application  of  waters,  she  quickly  opened 
her  eyes,  and  blushed  and  laughed  at  once. 

"  I  did  it  well — ah !"  said  she. 

"  Most  unaccountably.' 

"  And  thou  didst  think  I  had  really  fainted  ?" 

"  Certainly." 

"  Thou  thinkest  me  as  wicked  as  Luise  doth?" 

"More  daring  and  enigmatical  than — " 

"  We  will  not  compliment.  I  brought  thee  hither  to  bid  thee 
farewell.  I  could  not  wander  off  with  thee,  arm  in  arm,  to  the 
woods,  or  one  would  have  followed.  Thou  must  not  go  back.  My 
brother  is  kind  enough  to  me,  but  powerful,  too.  When,  to  end  a 
dispute  an  hour  since,  he  seemed  to  declare  friendship  for  his  ene- 
my— as  thou  art,  Graf  Eberhard  ! — he  whispered  a  lord  some  evil 
message  concerning  thee,  I  know  it  was  ;  and  thou  must  elude  it. 
Thou  art  not  safe  !  Yonder  is  the  palace  park ;  we  will  walk  care- 
lessly through  it,  and  then  thou  wilt  seize  the  best  moment  of 
escape !" 

"  Of  course  I  am  not  safe  in  thy  highness's  presence,  but  it  is  a 
danger  one  may  covet — " 

"  Covet  it  when  away  as  much  as  pleaseth  thee  ;  but  now — " 

"  The  emperor  may  send  me  forty  evil  messages  without  de- 
terring me  if  my  purpose  were  unaccomplished — " 

"And  it  is  accomplished?" 

"  Yes,  in  a  measure,  as  I  could  hope  at  present." 

"  Come,  then."  And  commencing  a  series  of  gay  frolics  and  zig- 
zag courses,  they  momently  drew  nearer  the  park  gates,  and  at 
sunset  Hedvig  was  stealing  round  alone  among  the  tall  flowers  on 
the  castle  slopes,  touching  one  and  another,  as  if  nothing  more 
serious  were  in  her  mind,  and  entirely  misleading  the  suspicions 
of  the  emperor,  who  watched  her  from  his  lofty  oriel. 

As  she  entered  at  last,  a  short,  cowled  friar  was  coming  out ; 
his  appearance  was  familiar,  and  when  at  a  little  distance  he 
turned  to  look  at  the  building,  throwing  back  his  hood,  she  saw 
the  sinister  aspects  of  Padre  Nieol. 

"Thou'st  had  company;  hath  Padre  Nicol  missed  me  at  the 
convent?"  she  asked  the  emperor. 

"  Nay,  but  Padre  Nicol  came  to  save  thy  life  and  mine." 

"  Kind  in  the  padre,  and  out  of  doubt  disinterested." 

"  I  have  proofs  now  of  what  I  long  suspected ;  Graf  Eberhard 
is  a  traitor !" 

"An  acute  discovery,  and  what  canst  do  about  it?" 

"Lighten  him  by  the  weight  of  his  head  !" 

Hedvig,  knowing  that  she  had  parted  with  Graf  in  a  place  of 
safety,  only  raised  her  brows  sarcastically  and  hummed  a  tune. 

"  0,  me !"  she  said,  in  conclusion ;  "  I  am  tired  enough.  Where 
are  my  ladies  1  This  week  we  have  been  at  Consbnrg  all  is  con- 
fused.    Wishing  thy  majesty  good-night,  I'll  retire." 

"  Thine  apartments  are  changed,  Hedvig,"  said  Otto.     "  They 
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an  now  on  tliis  tide  o£  the  castle,  and  thy  "leoping-room  within 
ours." 
"  VVhorcforc  '"  oaked  she,  sharply. 
"That  wo  may  not  loae  our  little  i\  tcr." 
■■  And  thai  wn*  reared  '" 
"  it  wiih  conjectured ." 

'■  Apt  !"  bin'  n-plir.l.     "Ami  on  whut  ground*  '." 
•'  i!\  patting  two  and  two  together,"  answered  ho. 
"  Ami  that  makes — " 
"  Pour  I" 

"  Thine  arithmetic  hath  not  been  neglected.  Louise  and  Padre 
Nirni,  thyself  and  thy  suspicion  ;  four  of  you,  and  fine  company ! 
Whoever  angles  in  your  brook  will  take  gudgeons !  Now  I  must 
beg  thy  chamberlain  to  summon  my  ladies  and  lead  mc  to  my 
new  quarters,  and  bo  assured,  most  potent  majesty,  that  I  shall  do 
nothing  privately." 

A  few  hours  later,  Hcdvig  sat  at  her  narrow  window  alone, 
looking  out  on  the  moonlit  view,  when  a  tall,  slender  figure,  wear- 
ing a  long  gown,  stole  from  a  clump  of  trees  into  right,  retreating 
eu  the  Bonrinel  appoarod,  and  again  coming  forth  as  the  latter 
strode  on.  It  reminded  hec  of  Father  Angelas,  the  superior,  and 
she  leaned  from  tin1  casement  to  assure  herself.  When  directly  in 
her  view,  ho  saw  her  and  stopped,  then  folding  his  arms  and  walk- 
ing to  and  fro,  commenced  chanting,  in  a  clear  undertone,  such 
various  scraps  of  scripture  as  suited  his  purpose. 

"  lie  brought  ine  out  of  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death,"  he 
sung,  "  and  brake  their  hands  in  sunder.  For  lie  has  broken  the 
pates  of  brass  and  tut  the  bars  of  iron  in  sunder.  I  will  lift  up 
mine  eyes  unto  the  hills  from  whence  comoth  my  help,  for  woe  is 
me  that  I  sojourn  in  Me>ech,  that  I  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Eedar. 
Foi  they  hind  their  kings  with  chains  and  their  nobles  with  fetters 
of  iron  !  But  let  the  wicked  fall  into  their  own  nets,  whilst  that  I 
withal  escape.  Bow  thy  heavens,  O  Lord,  and  come  down:  de- 
liver me  speedily,  for  thou  art  my  rock  and  my  fortress." 

As  he  ceased,  ho  pointed  both  his  hands  at  the  castle  vaults 
and  thus  retreated,  while  the  sentinel,  returning  unsuspiciously,  as 
travelling  friars  were  not  unusual,  caught  the  air  and  sung  again, 
V  For  thou  art  my  rock  and  my  fortress." 

Hedvig  thought  a  moment ;  she  could  hardly  believe  the  idea 
thrust  on  her  ;  but  Father  Angelus  could  not  be  mistaken,  and  of 
what  had  Padre  Nicol  informed  Otto  '?  Could  Eberhard  have 
been  ensnared  after  she  left  him  ?     It  would  do  no  harm  to  see. 

The  castle  was  one  built  more  for  summer  ease  than  defence, 
seldom  occupied,  and  with  but  one  dungeon,  the  key  of  which  was 
probably  beneath  her  brother's  pillow.  She  opened  the  door;  the 
women  in  her  ante-room  were  asleep  ;  she  passed,  and  lightly  un- 
closed that  of  the  imperial  sleeping-room.  Here,  too,  deep  sleep 
reigned ;  a  soft  light  was  shed  through  the  place,  and  slipping  her 
hand  under  the  pillow,  she  drew  thence  noiselessly  the  great  key 
with  its  smaller  companions.  There  was  then  a  prisoner,  other- 
wise the  keys  would  have  been  at  the  seneschal's  belt.  With  a 
cautious  baud  she  lighted  a  taper,  drew  the  bolts,  stepped  into  the 
ante-room  on  that  side  where  the  four  guards  lay,  and  passed  un- 
seen into  the  hall,  closing  every  door  behind  her.  Descending 
many  flights  of  steps,  and  winding  her  way  through  dark  passages, 
she  at  last  found  by  the  close,,  damp  air,  that  she  was  in  those 
seldom  visited  regions  of  the  castle,  near  the  dungeon. 

It  was  midnight ;  no  soul  waked  in  the  building  ;  but  fearlessly 
she  stole  on,  till  at  last  the  wished-for  door  confronted  her,  studded 
with  spikes,  chained,  barred  and  bolted.  Dreadful  stories  relative 
to  this  dungeon  were  familiar  to  her;  she  paused  a  moment,  re- 
membering them  with  a  shudder,  but  the  next,  applied  the  smaller 
keys  to  the  chains,  wound  them  away,  lifted  down  the  ponderous 
bars,  for  which  she  was  just  equal,  and  then  inserted  the  great  key 
in  the  lock  ;  it  exceeded  her  strength;  again  and  again  she  tried 
vainly.  Ordinarily  she  would  have  given  up  in  despair,  but  now 
some  new  energy  nerved  her  for  renewed  attempts,  and  at  last  it 
grated  in  the  wards,  the  bolt  flew  back,  the  door  swung  on  its  rusty 
hinges,  and  she  entered.  Her  little  taper  only  lighted  a  small 
circle  of  the  profound  gloom,  but  that  sufficed  to  indicate  a  tall 
figure  pacing  to  and  fro,  who  beholding  her,  came  rapidly  forward. 
"  Thou,  my  princess  ?"  said  he.  "  I  had  thought  it  my  execu- 
tioner." 

"  Here,  Eberhard  1     What  waitest  thou  1" 
"The  block  and  axe,  or  the  block  and  tackles,  whichever  thy 
brother  may  decide." 

"  Thou  art  calm.     Prithee,  why  either  V 
"Because  I  am  a  rebel." 
"Ah!" 

"  Padre  Nrcol,  as  I  foretold,  hath  ferreted  it  out,  how  I  know 
not.  If  I  escape,  I  will  raise  heaven  and  earth  but  I  will  discover. 
Thou  knowest  my  right  to  the  throne  is  equal  to  Otto,  but  for  that 
I  care  not,  he  is  welcome.  But  there  is  one  who  hath  better  right 
than  cither — the  Emperor  Henry's  oldest  son,  Thankmer.  His 
cause  I  espouse,  for  that  I  came  hither,  and  as  fine  a  rebellion  as 
heart  could  wish  is  nipped  in  the  bud." 

"  By  no  means.  If  thou  wishest  thou  canst  carry  it  on.  See,  I 
shall  free  thee !" 

"  Never  !     No  faults  of  mine  shall  be  visited  on  thy  head  \" 
"  No  danger  of  it.     None  know  or  will  suspect  me.     Come, 
Eberhard,  canst  thou  refuse  little  Hedvig?" 

Self-assured  and  gay  as  she  usually  was,  now  a  flush  of  suspense 
dyed  her  cheek  and  tears  suffused  her  eyes.  She  took  his  hand  and 
led  him  out,  and  then  quickly  ascending,  soon  by  unlocking  one 
and  another  door  with  the  keys  at  hand,  she  gained  the  great  gates  ; 
the  mastiffs  knew  her,  and  only  pawed  about  her  feet.  They  took 
the  keys  from  their  place,  opened  the  wicket  and  stood  on  the 
verge. 

"FYec  now  !"  said  she. 

"  And  thou,  Hedvig— wilt  thou  stay  ?     Come,  be  free,  too  V 


"  Not   now,   Graf  Eberhard.     I   promised   never  to  lea . 
brother  prh  otcly/1 

"  Farewell,  then !" 

He  stood  d  moment,  holding  both  her  band-  in  bis,  wrung  them 
qufi  I  |j ,  lot  him  ielf  do*  n  Into  the  moat,  swam  it,  and  climbed  the 
opposite  iidoi 

"  Till  we  meet  again  !"  said  be,  kissing  his  dripping  hand. 

11  Hut/,!  Hut/.  !"relurned  she,  with  a  laugh,  as  If  she  saw  a  wild 
creature  and  would  scare  il  away;  tln-n  shutting  and  Wearing  the 
Wicket,  retraced  her  way  to  tin:  dungeon,  which  having  locked, she 
replaced  the  chains  and  bars,  and  again,  without  di-turbing  a  foul, 

stole  into  her  brother's  chamber,  placed  the  koyi  u  ibe  found 
them,  stooped  down  and  whispered  in  bin  car,  "  Fast   bind 
find  !"  and  ,-ilciiil y  reaching  her  own  window  again,  haw  Eberhard, 
joined  by  the  kind   Father  Angelas,  mounted  and  galloping  over 
the  hill. 

The  next  morning,  when  the  prisoner  was  not  to  be  fnund,  the 
emperor  inaugurated  proceedings  for  n  storm, bat  since  every  exit 
wasju-t  OS  it  had  been  leff,  and  the  key-  under  blS  own  head,  he 
did  not  see  that  anything  could  be  done,  and  was  accordingly 
silent. 

*•  i  dreamed,"  said  he,  "of  a  weird  voice  whispering  to  me — 
'  Fast  bind,  fast  find,'  in  my  sleep.  Some  warning  of  fate 
perhaps." 

"  Ay !"  returned  Hedvig;  "fate  must  be  so  interested  in  the 
small  affairs  of  thy  dungeons." 

"  Small  '. — verily  !     None  but  Graf  Eberhard,  little  maiden  !" 
"Graf  Eberhard?     Then  fate  be   praised! — for  thou'dst  have 
been  the  only  handsome  man  in  the  kingdom,  and  so  intolerably 
vain  !" 

A  year  slipped  on.  The  rebellion  of  Eberhard  and  Thankmer 
had  prospered,  until,  by  the  unaccountable  submission  of  the  lat- 
ter, Eberhard  was  left  alone  in  the  field.  He  had  now  no  longer 
any  cause  for  battling,  and  would  willingly  have  laid  down  the 
arms  taken  up  in  behalf  of  his  ungrateful  friend,  but  knowing  that 
death  awaited  him  at  the  emperor's  hands,  he  manfully  struggled 
on.  For  several  months  Otto's  army  had  besieged  his  castle  in 
the  Eberstein  without  effect.  It  would  have  been  no  such  great 
conquest  after  all ;  but  his  honor  was  concerned,  and  with  all  the 
resources  of  his  empire,  he  still  sat  before  it,  holding  his  court  as 
if  at  the  capital,  and  determined  to  starve  it  out.  But  there  was 
no  other  such  structure  in  the  land  as  the  Eberstein,  and  Otto 
secretly  feared  that  it  would  resist  the  crack  of  doom.  Still,  the 
honor  of  Graf  Eberhard  was  at  as  great  a  hazard  as  his  majesty's, 
and  he  resolved  that  what  his  ancestors  had  defended  with  their 
lives,  neither  fire,  sword  nor  starvation  should  rob  from  him  while 
he  lived. 

At  last,  one  day,  the  bugles  of  Otto  sung  truce,  and  certain 
nobles,  in  the  emperor's  name,  bade  Eberhard  to  a  banquet  in  the 
imperial  camp,  where  terms  of  equal  honor  should  be  decided 
upon  amicably,  promising  him  a  safe  return.  Somewhat  distrust- 
ful, but  determined  to  prove  Otto's  faith,  Eberhard  courteously 
accepted  the  invitation;  the  lords  rode  back  chuckling;  and  at 
dusk,  Eberhard  and  his  squires  sat  in  the  royal  tent  at  the  feast. 
The  ladies  were  as  gay  as  in  the  security  of  home,  the  empress 
sedate  and  stately,  the  nobles  full  of  expectation,  and  Otto's  voice 
loudest  and  cheeriest  of  all. 

Opposite  Graf  sat  Hedvig.  Now  and  then,  looking  from  his 
towers,  Eberhard  had  seen  her  form  faintly  among  the  others ; 
to-night,  the  first  time  for  a  year,  he  saw  her  face,  more  beautiful 
than  ever,  and  not  at  all  impaired  by  the  expression  of  care  that 
had  become  accustomed  to  steal  across  the  brow.  She  seemed 
anxious  now,  but  by  a  strong  effort  commanding  herself,  she  began 
in  her  old,  gay  style,  notwithstanding  she  was  well  watched. 

"  My  lord  Graf,"  said  she,  "thy  castle  hath  not  surprised  the 
emperor  by  its  resistance.  Art  fond  of  the  inverse  of  a  proposi- 
tion V  She  looked  sharply  at  him  there.  "  Because,  if  so,"  she 
laughed  again,  "  I  will  inverse  thy  pledge,  and  while  thou  drinkest 
Burgundy,  I  will  sip  Moselle." 

"  Her  highness  doth  not  fancy  Burgundy?" 
"  No ;  it  is  treacherous  wine  ;  beguiles  one  into  too  deep  draughts 
while  it  stings.     Burgundy  is  like  banquets  1" 

"  Ah  !     Her  highness  contemplates  retiring  to  a  convent  ?" 
"Enough  of  convents  !"  she  returned.     "But,  Graf  Eberhard, 
it  is  a  long  time  since  thou  didst  accidentally  leave  this  bracelet 
with  me." 

Graf  looked  as  if  he  did  not  remember  the  circumstance  ;  but 
she  resumed  : 

"It  was  only  to-day  that  my  brother  learned  it  was  thine,  and 
though  he  says  we  are  friends,  yet  the  emperor  commands  me  to 
return  it."  And  she  handed  him  across  the  table,  a  band  of  gold 
from  her  arm. 

An  angry  flush  stole  into  his  face  as  he  took  it ;  but  the  next 
instant  a  narrow  slip  of  written  paper,  bound  from  clasp  to  clasp 
inside  it,  caught  his  eye.     He  read  it  quickly — "The  Eberstein  is 
to  be  surprised  in  Graf  Eberhard  s  absence" — crumpled  it  hastily  in 
the  palm  of  his  hand,  and  with  the  bracelet  twirling  carelessly  on 
his  finger's  end,  resting  one  arm  on  the  table,  he  asked,  smiling : 
"And  the  emperor  is  afraid  his  sister  will  catch  treason  V 
"A  rank  traitor  now,  Eberhard  !"  was  Otto's  rejoinder.     "I 
have  frequently  thought  to  put  her  out  of  the  way  in  this  contest." 
"  Whither,  pray  ?"  asked  Hedvig. 

"  Shall  I  make  thee  blush,  little  one,  before  the  banqueters,  by 
saying  I" 

At  this  point  the  empress  and  her  ladies  arose ;  Otto  accom- 
panied her  to  the  inner  tent,  and  returned  with  the  other  nobles  ; 
while  Eberhard,  who  had  handed  Hedvig  away,  signalling  his 
squires,  did  not  come  back,  but  lifting  the  tent  curtains  with  them, 
sought  their  steeds,  and  before  the  feasters  were  composed  at  the 
tabic  again,  were  rushing  over  hill  and  dale  to  the  Eberstein, 


which  they  reached  and  at  once  armed  themselves  for  its  defence, 
before  the  eat]  ,  which  had  been  previously  de-patched 

On  another  rood,  could  p06fibly  overtake  them. 

When  the  emperor  euw  what  had  occurred,  and  that  Eberhard 
was  misting — 

"  Thi  uu  in  the  realm  !"  said  be.    "  I  swear  I  will  for- 

give him  all,  and  take  aim  to  mj  heart  again  I"  And  summoning 
the  empre,-,  Hedvig  and  their  ladies,  be  Started  at  dawn  for  the 
I  ■  in. 

Eberhard  stood  on  the  fir-it  turret,  leaning  over  the  wall,  when 
I  mounted,  and  advancing  alone,  demanded  admittance. 

"  Nay  I"  Mid  Eberhard.  "  My  emperor'*  trea-  hery  exceeds  my 
rebellion." 

"  Thy  emperor?"  «aid  Otto,     "And  who  i-.  Thankmer*" 

"  Do  nol  taunt  me  that  I  was  more  faithful  to  bis  rights  than 
he!" 

"Luten,  Eberhard  I    I  swear  by  my  hope  of  salvation! — do 

tli- -it  forgive  and  I  will  !  And  in  proof  1  come  alone  und  unarmed 
into  thy  ea-tle  and  offer  thee  my  hand." 

Eberhard  disappeared  from  above,  and  in  a  moment,  draw- 
bridge and  portcullis  Opening,  he  came  out  from  the  fortitioationn 
alone,  kneeling,  kissed  the  empcror'n  hand,  and  arose,  proudly 
confronting  him. 

"  Friends  now,  Eberhard  !"  said  Otto.  "And  by  my  troth,  as 
a  mark  of  mutual  favor,  why  not  brothers!" 

"  Why  not  indeed,  sire  !  ' 

"  Hedvig  1" 

The  princess  drew  near. 

"Sec,  little  one,  thy  fate  !  Thou  descrvc-t  it,  be  it  good  or 
bad  ;  for  thou  hast  saved  him  for  it  more  than  once,  I  trow. 
Eberhard,  I  am  as  good  as  any  priest  in  the  realm  ;  behold  I  give 
thee  thy  wife  !"     And  he  put  Hedvig's  hand  in  his. 

"And  Hedvig?"  asked  Eberhard,  looking  down  at  the  little 
form  on  whose  shoulder  the  other  hand  lay. 

She  raised  her  great,  blue  eyes  to  his  ere  answering. 

"And  Hedvig?"  he  repeated. 

"Is  contented." 


THE  FORCE  OF  IMAGINATION. 

People  of  strong  nervous  temperament  are  great  slaves  to  the 
whims  and  caprices  of  their  imaginations  ;  and  hence  people  of 
good  mental,  but  of  very  ordinary  physical  acquirements,  are  the 
most  subject  to  this  tyranny  of  mind  over  matter.  <  (ceasionally,  a 
very  ordinary  sort  of  person — that  is,  an  individual  of  considerable 
mind,  but  whose  mental  capacities  arc  unsu^tained,  and  so  par- 
tially undeveloped — suffers  from  this  peculiar  fact  in  a  most  dis- 
tressing degree.  No  doubt  (^ays  the  physical  authority)  one-half 
the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to  are  supcriuduced  by  the  fancy  of  the 
sufferer  alone.  Hundreds  have  died  by  mere  symptoms  of  cholera, 
yellow  fever,  and  plague,  induced  by  sheer  dread  and  fear  of  those 
terrible  maladies.  A  ease  is  recorded,  wherein  a  felon  condemned 
to  death  by  phlebotomy  had  his  arm  laid  bare  to  the  shoulder,  and 
thrust  through  a  hole  in  a  partition,  while  he  was  fast  bound  to  the 
opposite  side  ;  the  hidden  executioner,  upon  the  other  side,  ap- 
plied the  lancet  to  his  arm  with  a  click  ;  the  poor  culprit  heard  the 
muddy  stream  outpouring,  and  soon  growing  weaker  and  fainter, 
he  fell  into  a  swoon  and  died,  when  the  fact  was,  not  a  drop  of 
blood  had  been  shed — a  surgeon  having  merely  snapped  his  lancet 
upon  the  arm,  and  continued  to  pour  a  small  stream  of  water  over 
the  limb  and  into  the  basin.  Another  case  in  "pint"  was  that  of 
a  Philadelphia  amateur  butcher,  who,  in  placing  his  meat  upon  a 
hook,  slipped,  and  hung  himself,  instead  of  the  meat,  upon  the 
barbed  point.  His  agony  was  intense  ;  he  was  quickly  taken 
down  and  carried  to  a  physician's  oftice,  and  so  great  was  his 
pain  (in  imagination)  that  he  cried  piteously  upon  every  motion 
made  by  the  doctor  in  cutting  the  coat  and  shirt  sleeve  from  about 
the  wounded  arm.  When,  at  last,  the  arm  was  bared,  not  a  scratch 
was  there  1  The  hook  point  had  merely  grazed  along  the  skin, 
and  torn  the  shirt  sleeve. — Blavktiojd. 


DELIGHT  THYSELF  IN  GOD. 
O,  laboring  and  heavy  laden  souls,  the  restlessness  which  you 
take  so  many  different  ways  to  alleviate,  is  occasioned  by  nothing 
so  much  as  by  the  want  of  God.  While  you  are  living  without 
hiin,  all  that  you  do  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.  There  is  a 
rest,  but  it  is  not  in  these  things  which  you  have  been  so  earnestly 
pursuing.  You  seek  it  from  the  eaith  ;  but  the  earth  says,  "  It  is 
not  in  me."  You  seek  it  from  pleasure,  from  fashion,  from  riches, 
from  friendship,  from  praise  ;  but  praise,  friendship,  riches,  fashion, 
pleasure,  each  of  them  say,  "  It  is  not  in  me."  Ask  it  from  every- 
thing in  creation,  and  everything  in  creation  will  say,  "It  is  not 
in  me."  You  must  seek  it  above  and  beyond  creation  ;  for  there 
is  no  rest  till  you  come  and  seek  it  where  it  is  to  be  found,  in  the 
bosom  of  God's  everlasting  love. — JJewiston. 


A  REVOLUTION 
A  M  0  X  G     THE     MAGAZINES. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  pay  three  dollars  to  obtain  a  flrstf  Lass,  elegant- 
ly illustrated  and  carefully  edited  Magazine,  filled  with  original  reading  of  the 
most  entertaining  character. 

BALLOTJ'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY 

has  opened  the  eyes  of  the  public  to  the  fact,  that  they  can  obtain  a  better 
Magazine  for  ONE  dollar  a  year  than  they  have  heretofore  been  charged  IHEEE 
dollars  for. 

"TOO   CHEAP!    TOO   CHEAP!!" 

cry  the  old  fogy  publishers.  "  How  can  a  Magazine,  containing  onx  Hundred 
p\<:ks  of  original  matter,  and  forty  or  fifty  illustrations  to  each  number,  b« 
afforded  for  one  dollar  a  >  ear,  or  at  ten  csnts  by  the  single  number?" 

VERY    EASILY    DONE! 

Step  into  our  publishing  and  printing-house,  arid  observe  our  facilities  for 
doing  business,  and  the  heavy  edition  we  print — 8+»000  copies — and  you 
will  understand  how  it  is  done,  and  that  it  pays  handsomely. 

reiiMMtiCsra'ag  ^MiAI  w©^WiMntt% 

is  printed  on  the  finest  of  paper,  being  the  cheapest  Magazine  in  the  world, 
and  containing  more  original  matter  than  any  other.  Never  meddling  with 
political,  sectional  or  sectarian  questions,  its  aim  is  to  make  home  cheerful 
and  happy.  Just  such  a  work  as  any  father,  brother,  or  friend  would  intro- 
duce to  the  family  circle. 

JUDGE    FOR   YOURSELF. 

\ry=  Enclose  one  dollar  in  a  letter  addressed  as  below,  and  the  Magazine 
will  be  sent  bv  return  of  mail,  and  for  a  whole  rear. 

No.  22  Winter  Street.  M.  M.  EALLOU,  Boston,  Mass. 
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SCENES    IN    BOSTON    HAKBOR. 


BOSTON  HARBOR. 

The  series  of  views  which  occupy  this  and  the  next  page  were 
drawn  expressly  for  us  by  Mr.  Kilhurn,  and  while  we  are  certain 
that  they  will  be  found  deeply  interesting  to  our  readers  at  home, 
will  possess  enough  of  intrinsic  picturesque  to  render  them  accep- 
table to  all  lovers  of  nature  whatever  their  latitude.  The  first 
scene  is  the  onter  harbor  as  viewed  from  Port  Warren — a  noble 
defensive  structure,  a  portion  of  which  is  seen  boldly  delineated  in 
the  foreground.  Par  away  stretches  the  broad  cool  ocean  studded 
with  sails.  On  the  far  horizon  a  steamship  is  ploughing  her  cer- 
tain way,  independent  of  wind  and  tide,  while  from  the  absence  of 
the  former,  the  sails  of  the  schooners,  ships  and  brigs  that  cover  the 
nearer  expanse  of  water,  droop  languishingly  and  idly,  and  arc  re- 
flected in  the  briny  mirror.  On  the  left  of  the  picture  is  seen  the 
Great  Brewster,  and  a  short  distance  to  the  right  of  this,  the  Little 
Brewster  on  which  stands  the  outer  light.  Nearer  to  the  specta- 
tor is  the  long  neck  of  beach  known  as  the  "  Spit,"  which  is  en- 
tirely covered  with  water  at  high  tide,  and,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Spit,  the  curious  new  light  recently  erected.  The  second  picture 
represents  the  town  of  Hull  as  seen  from  Pettick's  Island.  Our  artist 
chose  the  most  appropriate  point  of  view  from  which  to  represent 
the  beauty  of  the  site,  but  a  small  portion  of  the  town  only  is  re- 
presented, nestling  among  the  hills  and  trees.  The  scene  is  an 
exceedingly  picturesque  one  ;  the  formation  of  the  hills  and  the 
curvature  of  the  shores  being  very  graceful.  The  white  sails 
gleaming  in  the  foreground  and  glimmering  in  the  distance  add 
much  to  the  effect  of  the  picture.  The  town  of  Hull  is  quite  cele- 
brated— small  as  it  is,  it  has  made  its  record  ;  and  "  as  Hull  goes 
so  goes  the  State,"  is  often  an  amusing  quotation  in  political  cir- 
cles. It  is  a  great  resort  in  summer  for  our  citizens,  who  flock 
thither  to  enjoy  the  fine  scenery,  the  delicious  ocean  breezes,  the 
boating,  fishing  and  other  amusements  incidental  to  a  watering- 
place.  It  is  only  eleven  miles  from  Boston,  and  has  steamboat 
communication  with  the  city.  In  our  picture  are  shown  the  Man- 
sion and  Oregon  Houses,  also  the  well-known  Tudor  Cottage  and 
landing-place.  In  the  distance  is  Telegraph  Hill.  The  Mansion 
House  is  shown  in  the  next  engraving.  It  is  finely  situated  a  few 
rods  east  of  the  landing,  and  near  the  water's  edge  which  renders 
it  very  convenient  for  bathers.  The  house  is  excellently  kept  by 
George  W.  Goodnow.  It  is  that  seen  in  our  left  in  the  general 
view  of  Hull.  The 
shore  is  covered 
with  boats  and  pro- 
menaders,  and  re- 
ally the  frail  craft 
that  are  hauled  up 
on  the  shore  look 
quite  inviting. 
They  revive  in  our 
minds  memories  of 
many  a  pleasant 
pull  in  the  bay,  and 
many  a  grand  haul 
of  codfish,  after- 
wards converted  in- 
to an  appetizing 
chowder.  Nothing 
is  more  invigorat- 
ing than  a  good 
pull  at  the  oar,  and 
if  our  fashionable 
visitors  at  watering 
places  would  make 
up  their  minds  to 
do  a  little  work  in- 
stead of  abandon- 
ing themselves  to 
dissipation,  they 
would  return  to  the 
city  in  a  far  better 
condition  than 
when  they  left  it, 
which  is  not  al- 
ways the  case.  The 
next  picture  is  the 
Oregon  House  seen 
immediately  under 
the  Telegraph  Hill . 
in  our  large  view. 
It  has  a  fine,  pleas- 
ant situation,  with 
extensive  grounds} 
and  is  kept  by  Rob- 
ert Gould,  Jr.   The 


THE  OUTER  HARBOR,  FROM  FORT  WARREN. 

Boston  harbor,  and  Coast  Telegraph  station  is  seen  in  the  next 
view,  showing  all  the  details  of  the  exterior.  From  this  hill  the 
visitor  will  obtain  an  extensive  panoramic  view  of  Boston,  Charles- 
town,  the  harbor,  etc.  Boston  looks  finely  from  this  point,  which 
is  just  far  enough  distant  to  lend  enchantment  to  the  view.  Bos- 
ton harbor  opens  to  the  sea  between  two  points  nearly  four  miles 
distant  from  each  other — Point  Alderton  on  Nantasket,  and  Point 
Shirley  in  Chelsea.  It  is  sheltered  from  the  ocean  by  the  penin- 
sulas of  which  these  two  points  are  the  extremities,  and  a  large 
number  of  islands,  between  which  there  are  three  entrances.  The 
main  passage,  which  is  about  three  miles  southeast  of  the  navy- 
yard,  and  so  narrow  as  scarcely  to  permit  two  vessels  to  pass 
abreast,  lies  between  Castle  and  Governor's  Islands,  and  is  defend- 
ed by  Port  Independence  and  Port  "Warren.  A  passage  north  of 
Governor's  Island  is  also  protected  by  Port  Warren.  A  new  fort- 
ress of  great  size  and  strength  on  George's  Island,  will  guard  the 
entrance  to  the  outer  or  lower  harbor.  The  entire  surface  includ- 
ed within  Point  Alderton  and  Point  Shirley  is  estimated  at  seven- 
ty-five square  miles,  about  half  of  which  affords  anchorage  ground 
tor  vessels  of  the  largest  class.  It  is  easy  of  access,  free  from  sand- 
bars, and  seldom  obstructed  by  ice.  The  last  view  in  our  series, 
and  a  very  fine  one,  represents  the  Spit-light,  as  seen  when  look- 
ing southwest.  It  is  a  peculiar  situation,  and  has  a  fine  eflect  as 
seen  in  the  foreground  of  our  picture.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
"  Spit"  serves  as  a  break-water,  so  that  while  on  one  side  the  waves 
are  quite  angry  and  something  of  a  sea  is  going,  on  the  other  the 
water  is  quite  tranquil.  On  the  right  of  our  picture  are  seen  the 
frowning  bastions  of  Port  "Warren,  and  on  the  left  Pettick's  Island, 
and  again,  a  little  to  the  left  of  this  is  the  entrance  to  Hull  and 
Hingham  harbors.  In  the  foreground  is  a  picture  of  the  old  bea- 
con. The  town  of  Hull  was  a  mart  of  commerce,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  eminent  men,  six  years  before  Boston  bore  its  present 
name,  and  five  years  before  Salem  became  a  town.  Standing  on  the 
Telegraph  Hill,  Boston  will  present  a  far  different  appearance 
from  that  it  presented  in  1633,  when  Wood  wrote  his  description 
of  it,  though  some  of  the  natural  features  remain  unchanged.  It 
is  curious  as  we  gaze  over  the  blue  waters  on  the  crowded  city, 
rising  from  the  sea,  belted  with  its  forest  of  roasts,  to  recall  what 
was  then  written  of  it.  "Boston,"  says  "Wood,  "is  two  miles 
northeast  of  Roxbury.     Its  situation  is  very  pleasant,  being  a  pen- 


insula, hemmed  in  on  the  south  side  by  the  bay  of  Roxbury,  and 
on  the  north  side  with  Charles  River,  the  marshes  on  the  back  be- 
ing not  half  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  over;  so  that  a  little  fencing 

will  secure  their  cattle  from  the  wolves It  being  a  neck,  and 

bare  of  wood,  they  are  not  troubled  with  these  great  annoyances — 
wolves,  rattlesnakes  and  mosquitoes.  Those  that  live  here  upon 
their  cattle  must  be  constrained  to  take  farms  in  the  country,  or 
else  they  cannot  subsist,  the  place  being  too  small  to  contain  many, 
and  fittest  for  such  as  can  trade  with  England  for  such  commodi- 
ties as  the  country  wants,  being  the  chief  place  for  shipping  and 
merchandize.  This  neck  of  land  is  not  above  four  miles  in  com- 
pass, in  form  almost  square,  having  on  the  south  side  at  one  cor- 
ner, a  great  broad  hill,  whereon  is  located  a  fort,  which  can  com- 
mand any  ship  as  she  sails  into  the  harbor  within  the  still  bay.  On 
the  north  side  is  another  hill,  equal  in  bigness,  whereon  stands  a 
wind- mill.  To  the  northwest  is  a  high  mountain,  with  three  little 
rising  hills  on  the  top  of  it,  wherefore  it  is  called  the  Trimount. 
From  the  top  of  this  mountain  a  man  may  overlook  all  the  islands 
which  lie  within  the  bay,  and  discover  such  ships  as  are  on  the 
sea-coast.  This  town,  though  it  be  neither  the  greatest  nor  the 
richest,  yet  is  the  most  noted  and  frequented,  being  the  centre  of 
the  plantation,  where  the  monthly  courts  are  kept.  Here,  likewise, 
dwells  the  governor.  This  place  has  very  good  land,  affording 
rich  corn-fields  and  fruitful  gardens,  having  likewise  sweet  and 
pleasant  springs.  The  inhabitants  of  this  place,  for  their  enlarge- 
ment, have  taken  to  themselves  farm-houses  in  a  place  called  Mud- 
dy Kiver  (Brookline),  twomiles  from  the  town,  where  there  is  good 
grass,  large  timber,  store  of  marsh  land  and  meadow.  In  this 
place  they  .keep  their  swine  and  other  cattle  in  the  summer,  whilst 
the  corn  is  in  the  granary  at  Boston,  and  bring  ihem  to  town  in 
winter."  Yes — times  have  indeed  changed,  and  we  have  changed 
with  them.  Land  enough  for  a  small  farm  within  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton costs  rather  too  much  to  render  the  raising  of  Indian  corn  prof- 
itable now.  But  still,  as  then,  the  environs  of  the  city  are  charm- 
ing. Still  the  broad  bay  offers  a  thousand  picturesque  features, 
and  a  thousand  pure  delights ;  for  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  the 
fact,  that  Boston  is  a  watering-place,  Though  thousands  of  her 
citizens  are  ignorant  of  the  charms  of  the  bay,  and  refuse  to  par- 
take of  them,  yet  there  are  other  thousands  who  fully  appreciate  and 
enjoy  them,  the  yachtrmen,  boating-men,  fishermen  and  artists. 
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APVENTURKN  IN  A  LKAD  C'AVK. 

Tho  great  eavo  of  loud  discovered  by  Thomas  Leven,  at  Dubuque,  in  October, 
1850,  Id  one  of  the  mineral  wonders  of  tho  world.  It  has  never  received,  to  my 
knowledge,  a  detailed  public  notice.  Mr.  Loven  and  myself  were  one  day  ex- 
amining Nome  of  the  old  works  near  Dubuque,  with  which,  as  a  miner,  he  wan 
minutely  acquainted,  when  ho  told  me,  in  confidence,  of  a  discovery  ho  had 
recently  made,  It  was,  ho  said,  a  "pocket"  of  mineral  in  that  vicinity,  that  no 
human  cyo  had  neon  but  his  own,  and  ho  had  never  neon  its  equal.  He  then 
stopped  short,  and  began  to  examine  my  person,  rutting  ono  hand  on  my 
breast,  and  finding  me,  like  himself,  somewhat  thin  and  slender,  he  finished  by 
saying,  "Guess  you  can  get  through;  you  must  make  up  your  mind  to  go 
through  ;  no  backing  out ;  if  you  go  through,  you  will  see  a  sight  that  will  never 
bo  scon  again.  I  will  call  for  you  at  0  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. "  At  Du- 
buquo,  Tom  Loven  is  notorious  as  a  persevering  mineral  hunter,  who,  guided 
by  a  mineral  instinct,  passos  days  anil  nights  alone,  underground,  squirming 
through  crevices  in  tho  rocks,  in  pursuit  of  lead.  He  had  been  twice  rich,  but  a 
jolly,  caro-for-naught  miner,  ho  scatters  his  fortunes  almost  as  rapidly  as  they 
ore  made.  In  this  desperate  (rase,  he  had  spent  three  weeks  among  the  shafts, 
caverns  and  adits  of  tho  mines,  and  was  now  pale,  thin  and  nervous. 

Before  daylight,  on  the  morning  of  October  14,  1850,  a  party  of  six  wore  on 
the  way  to  explore  tho  now  cave.  At  the  mouth  of  the  shaft  sat  a  watchman,  who, 
with  another  man,  had  stood  gentry  over  the  prize  since  its  discovery,  its  position 
being,  up  to  that  time,  a  profound  secret.  Arrayed  in  the  miner's  outfit,  wo  wcro 
one  by  ono  lowered  by  means  of  a  rope,  down  a  well  five  feet  across  and  fifty-six 
feet  deep,  dripping  with  water.  Each  one  hero  made  up  a  round  ball  of  the  mud 
which  abounded  throughout  this  gallery,  into  which,  in  place  of  a  candlestick,  a 
tallow  candle  was  stuck  and  lighted.  Mr.  Loven  went  forward,  placing  short 
lights  at  tho  angles  of  the  gallery,  as  objects  for  the  surveyors  to  direct  tho  com- 
pass upon.  For  about  eight  hundred  feet  we  could  walk  or  creep  very  comfort- 
ably. From  this  point,  it  was  only  occasionally  that  one  could  Btrnighton,  or 
even  sit  upright;  and  the  mud  was  deep,  for  the  additional  distance  of  three 
hundred  foot.  Here  tho  labors  of  our  indefatigable  explorer  had  commenced  in 
earnest.  Hero  he  began  to  apply  a  process  which  the  miners  call  "gophering," 
in  which  they  frequently  claw  the  mud  from  the  crevices  with  their  hands,  in  imi- 
tation of  a  gopher.  Ho  felt  an  assurance  from  tho  signs  around  him  that  this 
crevice  would  lead  to  a  "pocket,"  and  painfully  did  he  labor  on  from  night  to 
night,  taking  care  never  to  bo'seen  about  the  shaft.  The  water  had  disappeared, 
and  a  frco  circulation  of  air  rendered  labor  snpportablc,  even  at  this  distance 
from  tho  day.  If  it  was  not  for  the  continuous  channels  of  these  recesses  by  which 
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tho  atmosphere  is  conducted  miles  through  the  crevices  of  rocks, 
explorers  would  soon  become  stifled  and  exhausted  by  the  close- 
ness of  the  place.  As  it  is,  neither  ventilation  nor  drainage  is 
thought  of;  and  the  capital  necessary  for  a  mining  exploration 
consists  in  a  man,  or  perhaps  two,  a  shovel,  a  pick,  and  a  few 
candles. 

Behold  now  six  persons  crawling  upon  their  bellies  along  tho 
gopher  hole,  made  there  by  Tom  Leven.  Each  holds  up  his  ball 
of  mud  and  its  short  candle,  sliding  in  succession,  head  first,  down 
a  slope  of  five  to  eight  feet  in  length,  and  from  the  bottom  turning 
upwards  along  a  syphon-like  tube  of  ochery  clay.  From  a  verti- 
cal crack  in  the  lime  rock,  filled  with  mud,  the  walls  expanded 
into  a  cave,  very  broad  and  very  low,  with  only  a  few  inches  be- 
tween the  floor  of  earth  and  roof  of  rock.  Here  tho  lights  flashed 
upon  stalactites  of  the  whitest  color  and  the  finest  texture,  hanging 
like  star  candles  from  tho  ceiling,  as  we  follow  in  the  trail  first 
made  by  Leven,  which  resembled  the  track  of  an  immense  reptile 
impressed  upon  the  mud.  Looking  back  upon  my  fellow-gophers, 
each  one  was  enveloped  in  a  halo  of  steam,  made  brilliant  by  the 
twinkling  light  he  carefully  held  near  his  head. 

The  exercise  of  crawling  had  started  the  perspiration,  so  that 
each  one  gave  otT  an  atmosphere  of  steam  visible  to  the  naked 
eye.  Some  called  themselves  "  green,"  others  declared  them- 
selves exhausted ;  the  fattest  man  of  the  party  asseverated  that  be 
could  not  get  on ;  and  I  bolieve  I  heard  a  little  swearing,  as  now 
and  then  a  human  head  came  in  contact  with  the  sharp  point  of  a 
stalactite.  The  compass  was  long  since  degraded  from  its  tripod 
to  a  pad  of  hay.  At  about  one  thousand  feet,  the  atmosphere  be- 
came more  close.  Having  reached  a  place  where  we  could  stand 
or  sit  erect,  we  indulged  a  few  moments  in  the  luxury  of  a  natural 
posture.  This  was  at  a  point -where  the  cavern  was  broad,  and 
the  roof  had  fallen  down  in  blocks  twenty  to  forty  feet  across  and 
three  to  four  feet  thick. 

Over  the  edge  of  these  fragments  Leven  disappeared,  followed 
by  the  surveyors  and  their  lights.  Out  of  this  cave  the  only 
outlet  was  through  a  fissure  about  ten  inches  wide,  into  which  wo 
slid,  snake  fashion,  after  the  example  of  those  who  had  preceded 
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us.  On  the  walls  of  this  fissure  were  occasional  masses  of  crystallized  snlphuret  of  lead,  or 
galena.  Edging  and  squirming  along,  we  had  not  gone  far,  when  the  forward  lights  illumi- 
nated a  cave-like  expansion  of  the  fissure.  It  may  be  called  a  well-proportioned  room,  with 
a  neat  ceiling  and  a  level  mud  floor.  Along  the  middle  of  the  roof  was  a  fissure  running  up- 
wards, about  two  feet  wide,  on  the  faces  or  walls  of  which  were  adhering  blocks  of  lead  in  a 
cubical  form,  from  four  to  ten  inches  square.  What  is  most  singular,  this  mineral  extended 
below  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet,  depending  from  the  crevice,  and  its 
surface  being  oxidized,  it  presented,  along  a  distance  of  thirty  feet,  the  appearance  of  a  gigan- 
tic ruffle  of  the  purest  white.     This  is  what  the  miners  call  a  "sheet"  mineral. 

Two  hundred  feet  beyond  this  lay  the  leaden  temple  "  not  made  with  hands,"  where  onr 
bold  explorer  found  his  third  fortune.  It  was  in  general  form  like  the  back  of  a  fish,  one 
hundred  and  thirty  feet  in  length,  twenty  feet  high  in  the  middle,  and  twenty  to  thirty  feet 
wide.  The  sides  and  ceiling  of  this  cavern  were  encrusted  with  cakes  of  crystallized  galena, 
from  one  to  two  feet  thick.  The  amount  of  mineral  that  met  our  gaze  was,  by  all  present,  ad- 
mitted to  be  greater  than  had  ever  before  been  seen  by  mortal  eyes  at  one  view.  Masses  of  it 
had  fallen  upon  the  earthy  floor  of  the  cave,  in  blocks  as  high  as  a  common  table.  One  of 
these  blocks  was  estimated  to  weigh  twenty-three  thousand  pounds.  It  was  supposed  that  tho 
soft  yellow  earth  which  filled  that  part  of  the  cavern  below  our  feet,  contained  these  masses 
distributed  through  it,  to  the  depth  of  fifteen  feet  or  more. 

Scattered  here  and  there,  sitting  upon  the  broken  lumps,  or  reclining  upon  the  ground,  the 
different  members  of  the  party,  holding  up  their  lights,  remained  for  a  time  in  reverential 
silence.  After  this  was  broken,  all  agreed  that  Mr.  Leven  had  not  overstated  the  value  of  his 
discovery.  The  survey  being  completed,  our  curiosity  satisfied,  and  a  sense  of  fauitness  at- 
tended with  hunger  coming  upon  all,  we  elbowed  and  squirmed  our  way  back  to  the  shaft. 
On  the  way,  the  stoutest  man  of  the  party  became  wedged  between  two  rocky  points,  and 
brought  us  to  a  stop.  Leven  had  often  been  caught  that  "way,  and  so  have  other  daring  ex- 
plorers, in  positions  where  no  human  hand  could  help  them.  "Don't  get  scared  and  swell 
up  like  a  toad,  now — keep  cool."  The  sensible  advice  of  Leven,  and  a  friendly  halt  of  the 
procession,  brought  relief  to  the  stout  man,  and  he  struggled  through. 

While  we  were  thus  delayed,  unable  to  turn  round  in  the  narrow  conduit  where  we  were, 
our  lucky  friend  gave  an  account  of  his  sensations  at  this  part  of  his  explorations.  After 
gophering  under  a  block  of  fallen  limestone  with  his  hands,  carrying  the  earth  back  in  his  cap 
to  a  more  empty  space,  he  found  overhead  a  crust  of  stalagmites.  This  crust  formed  the 
floor  of  a  cavern,  and  must  be  broken  in  order  to  proceed.  Was  the  cavern  a  wet,  or  was  it 
a  dry  one  ?  Was  it  filled  with  water  that  would  rush  down  and  drown  him,  or  was  it  an 
open  one  only  filled  with  air?  He  brought,  his  pick  and  sounded  the  crust.  It  gave  a  hollow 
reverberation,  as  though  the  cave  was  empty.  Was  he  sure  ? — no ;  but  there  was  his  house  under 
mortgage,  his  credit  gone,  his  family  penniless,  and  "what  is  life  worth,"  thought  he,  "to 
such  a  man  1 — live  or  die,  I  will  break  through."  Another  blow  let  in  the  fresh  air,  and  he 
soon  made  a  passage  to  the  cave. 

Once  more  at  the  shaft,  we  hailed  the  sentinel,  still  keeping  watch  over  its  portals,  who 
lowered  his  rope  to  us  by  a  windlass.  One  by  one  we  were  drawn  up  to  behold,  in  contrast 
with  the  darkness  and  moisture  of  earth,  the  brilliant  glow  of  a  clear  October  noon,  and  the 
russet  grass  of  a  rolling  prairie  waving  on  every  side.  We  had  been  five  hours  underground. 
A  basket  of  provisions  first  attracted  our  attention,  and  seating  ourselves  in  our  miner's  out- 
fit, we  soon  disposed  of  the  whole.  Little  patches  of  the  skin  were  wanting  on  our  elbows 
and  knees,  but  these  were  temporary  evils,  soon  to  be  forgotten,  and  which  nature  would 
soon  restore.  This  display  of  her  wonders  and  magnificence  which  we  had  enjoyed,  would 
be  to  each  one  of  us  a  lasting  pleasure,  that  could  never  be  effaced  from  the  mind. — Corre- 
spondent of  the  Pioneer  of  the  West. 
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BY   FREDK1UC   WRIGHT. 

Thoro  is  no  mightier  iirm  for  pood  or  ill, 
Uplifted  ou  life's  battlc-ik-lil,  Hum  tliiue, 

World-moving  power!     Tliou  umy'st  prove  at  will 
A  curse  satutiic,  or  a  bliss  divine! 

Mark  well  thy  course,  and  let  its  lines  bo  laid 
On  the  broad  basis  of  impartial  right; 

By  no  false  lures  of  selfishness  betrayed, 
The  "  glorious  mean  :'  of  justice  keep  in  sight. 

"My  country's  welfare,  and  my  brother's  good!'* 
(This  be  the  motto  on  thy  burnished  shield.) 
Fear  not  the  yelping  of  the  hungry  brood 
That  bloated  envy  charters  for  the  field. 

■\Vc  may  not  be  all  that  we  m:ght  have  been — 
What  perfect  man  was  yet  of  womau  born? 

Yet,  who  so  base  would  basely  still  remain 
Wedded  to  serfdom,  and  improvement  scorn? 

Man  lives  not  for  himself — our  fellows  call: 
Who  dares  not  answer  is  no  longer  man. 

What  is  the  world? — our  old  ancestral  hall! 
And  brethren  we — one  universal  clan ! 

Where  is  the  dastard  spirit  that  would  crave 
That  as  a  boon  which  he  can  nobly  earn? 

Are  we  not  debtors  here  for  all  we  have — 
Life,  air,  health,  sunshine,  joy  at  every  turn? 

Tficn  let  us  work,  and  with  a  will  repay 
The  mighty  debt  as  far  as  in  us  lies. 

High-honored  actors  on  this  stage  to-day, 
The  future  wooes  to  loftier  enterprise! 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

M1LLY    STEDMAN. 

BY  MRS.  FANNY  E.  BARBOUR. 

Away  up  among  the  forest-crowned  hills  of  New  Hampshire,  in 
a  sheltered  nook,  whose  beauty  has  often  charmed  the  eye,  and 
arrested  the  steps  of  the  summer  tourist,  there  stood  a  quaint  old 
farm-house,  above  whose  low,  moss-covered  roof  two  lordly  oaks 
towered  in  lofty  majesty,  as  if  to  protect  it  alike  against  summer 
heat  and  the  piercing  breath  of  winter.  It  was  a  sweet  and  quiet 
spot,  the  home  of  Simon  Stedman,  and  loving  hearts  found  there 
a  haven  from  the  world's  turmoil ;  but  now,  though  the  sun  shone 
down  upon  it  as  joyously  as  ever,  there  was  sorrow  within  its  walls, 
for  on  the  morrow,  Milly  the  light  of  the  household  would  be  far 
away. 

Trouble  had  come  upon  Simon  Stedman  in  his  old  age,  and 
the  dear  old  homestead,  where  his  eyes  had  first  beheld  the  light, 
and  where  he  had  hoped  to  close  them  upon  earthly  things,  was 
passing  from  his  possession.  It  was  the  same  old  story,  which  ev- 
ery day  records  upon  the  world's  checkered  history — of  trust  and 
confidence  which  had  been  met  by  black  ingratitude  and  villany ; 
and  thus,  for  another's  debts,  and  lack  of  manly  honor,  the  Sted- 
man place  must  become  the  property  of  strangers. 

But  even  while  the  gloomy  clouds  rested  most  darkly  upon  the 
old  man's  heart,  there  arose  a  star  of  hope  and  promise,  and  thank- 
ing God  for  the  blessing  given  him  in  his  child,  he  found  new 
courage  to  look  forward  to  the  future.  It  was  long  years  ago,  at 
a  time,  when  in  the  large  manufacturing  towns  labor  claimed  and 
received  a  much  more  adequate  reward  for  its  creative  energy, 
than  is  now  the  case,  and  Milly  Stedman,  after  many  sleepless 
nights  spent  in  anxious  thought,  resolved  that  in  the  only  way 
which  seemed  open  to  her — as  a  factory  girl,  with  her  own  hands 
she  would  redeem  the  dear  home  of  her  own  and  her  father's  child- 
hood. It  was  long  before  she  could  persuade  her  parents  to  con- 
sent to  her  plan,  but  at  last  her  noble  resolution  and  unflinching 
steadiness  of  purpose  prevailed,  and  she  succeeded  in  infusing  into 
their  saddened  hearts  a  portion  of  the  hope  and  trust  that  filled 
her  own  soul,  and  gave  her  strength  to  look  forward  to  the  untried 
and  toilful  future.  At  last,  every  preparation  was  made,  and  at 
early  dawn  Milly  must  start  for  the  distant  place  of  her  desti- 
nation. That  night  as  farmer  Stedman  knelt  down  with  his  fam- 
ily around  him,  and  supplicated  God's  protection  and  blessing  for 
his  child,  it  was  a  scene  such  as  angels  might  have  looked  upon, 
without  one  sigh  for  the  sins  of  humanity  ;  the  atmosphere  of  home 
seemed  so  pure,  and  love  for  each  and  all  so  filled  the  inmates 
there.  Milly's  broad  white  brow,  as  she  bowed  in  reverent  prayer, 
seemed  radiant  with  a  beautiful  light  from  above,  and  her  heart 
grew  strong  until  it  seemed  no  painful  sacrifice»to  necessity  which 
she  was  making,  but  a  glad,  free  offering  upon  the  altar  of  filial 
love  and  duty. 

The  next  night  her  weary  head  reposed  for  the  first  time  be- 
neath the  roof  of  her  aunt,  where  was  to  be  her  home  during  her 
stay  in  Cedarville.  She  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  employ- 
ment at  excellent  wages,  and  after  a  little  time,  the  dark  shadow 
of  home-sickness  which  had  clouded  her  soul,  passed  away  beneath 
the  light  of  her  holy  purpose,  and  she  went  forward  with  cheerful 
energy  in  the  accomplishment  of  her  daily  tasks.  Frequent  let- 
ters from  the  absent  one  gave  her  family  the  comforting  assurance 
that  Milly  was  well  and  happy;  pleased  with  her  new  duties,  and 
already  regarding  as  almost  certain  the  fruition  of  their  hopes. 
And  so  they  grew  content,  and  no  longer  sighed  as  they  marked 
the  vacant  chair ;  but  nightly  petitions  went  up  from  that  secluded 
home,  that  Heaven's  protecting  care  might  be  ever  round  about 
their  darling,  to  shield  her  from  all  evil,  and  bring  her  back  to 
them  once  more. 


Strong  in  purpose,  and  brave-hearted,  Milly  Stcdman's  whole 
life  was  in  her  affections.  Hers  was  one  of  those  natures  which 
cart  bear  up  under  hardships  and  trials,  and  look  misfortuno  in 
the  lace  unshrinkingly,  even  growing  cheerful  under  the  stern  dis- 
cipline. But  the  shaft  of  sorrow  must  not  be  aimed  by  one  she 
loved,  or  her  spirit  died  within  her,  and  she  grieved  like  a  child, 
for  the  wound  which  she  felt  only  through  her  sensitive 
a  flections. 

Weeks  and  months  passed,  and  the  light  in  Milly's  deep,  ear- 
nest eyes  grew  of  a  summer  brightness,  and  her  labors  were  cheered 
by  a  constant  song  of  joy,  which,  until  now,  her  heart  had  never 
sung. 

You,  young  maiden,  whose  eyes  may  rest  upon  this  simple  life- 
story,  can  guess  the  reason  ere  I  tell  it — Milly  loved.  True,  Charles 
Branford  had  never  in  words  told  her  that  she  was  the  object  of 
his  affection,  but  it  needed  not  that  her  ear  should  hear  the  words 
"  I  love  you,"  before  her  heart  could  make  to  itself  an  altar  and 
a  shrine,  and  offer  thereon  its  purest  incense. 

Charles  Branford  was  a  favorite  in  Cedarville,  where  his  sunny 
temper  and  gay,  wild  spirits  made  him  welcome  in  every  social 
gathering,  and  no  plan  for  amusement  and  pleasure  among  the 
young  people  was  complete,  unless  he  shared  in  it,  and  led  the 
way.  He  was  graceful  and  athletic  in  figure  as  a  young  Indian, 
and  could  not  fail  to  be  attractive,  while  the  rich,  black  hair  lay  in 
such  wavy  masses  above  his  handsome  forehead,  and  the  sparkling 
eyes  beneath  shot  forth  their  merry  glances. 

But  to  Milly  alone,  he  was  not  always  the  gay,  "  rattle-brained" 
fellow  that  he  seemed  to  others.  When  with  her,  his  voice  took  a 
lower,  deeper  tone ;  and  the  subdued  and  tender  light  in  his  eyes 
was  far  more  dangerous  to  a  young  maiden's  peace  than  their  most 
brilliant  flashings  of  mirthful  humor.  She  found,  too,  that  he 
could  talk  of  other  things  than  the  amusements  of  the  passing  hour, 
and  soon  the  beautiful  thoughts  which  she  had  cherished  and 
dreamed  over  in  secret,  were  unfolded  to  him,  and  his  low,  rich 
tones  gave  back  such  a  response  as  made  her  young  heart  leap,  in 
the  sweet  joy  of  being  appreciated. 

Milly  was  not  beautiful — at  least  to  a  passing  observer,  but  she 
had  glorious  dark  eyes,  and  a  noble  forehead,  while  her  teeth  were 
even  and  white  as  milk.  Hers  was  a  face  which  impressed  one 
with  the  thought  that  when  the  moulding  finger  of  time  should 
have  done  its  work,  she  would  be  a  splendid  woman. 

In  intellectual  culture  and  development  of  soul,  she  was  far  in 
advance  of  most  of  her  young  friends,  and  she  full}'  satisfied  the 
need  of  Charles  Branford's  nature,  for  companionship.  So,  un- 
heeding the  consequences,  he  gave  himself  to  the  fascination  of  her 
society,  and  almost  nightly  was  to  be  found  at  her  side.  And  thus 
it  was,  that  without  ever  listening  to  an  avowal  of  affection  from 
him,  Milly's  pure  heart,  all  inexperienced  as  it  was,  learned  to  beat 
with  a  tumultuous  motion  when  lie  approached,  and  almost  to  feel 
that  enough  of  heaven  for  her,  lay  in  his  glance  and  smile. 

Summer  came,  and  after  the  toil  of  the  long  day  was  over,  out 
in  the  fields,  amid  the  radiant  beauty  of  nature,  Milly's  heart  some- 
times almost  ached  with  its  excess  of  happiness  ;  but  it  was  a  "de- 
licious pain,"  for  Charles  Branford  was  ever  beside  her,  and  his 
low,  thrilling  voice,  as  he  spoke  of  the  affiuities  which  unite  hu- 
man hearts — of  woman,  and  her  wondrous  power  over  man's 
stronger  nature,  sank  deep  into  her  soul  like  the  breathings  of  a 
prophet-tone,  as  she  dreamed  in  blissful  reveries  of  the  future.  So 
the  summer  waned  and  passed,  and  autumn  came. 

Thanksgiving  time  was  approaching,  and  loving  messages  came 
from  the  fireside  home,  for  Milly  to  return  and  keep  the  time-hon- 
ored festival  with  those  who  were  longing  for  her  presence  once 
more  at  the  family  board.  Almost  a  year  had  passed  since  she 
left  them,  and  already  her  faithful  hands  had  earned  and  transmit- 
ted to  them  nearly  enough  to  pay  oft"  the  mortgage  and  restore  the 
homestead  unincumbered  to  her  father.  "And  now  you  must 
come,  and  for  a  little  season  taste  again  the  freedom  and  happiness 
of  home."  Filled  with  joyous  anticipations,  she  prepared  to  obey 
the  summons  ;  but  she  was  not  permitted  to  go  alone.  Charles 
Branford  craved  permission  to  accompany  her,  and  enjoy  the  priv- 
ilege of  passing  the  day  at  her  home. 

More  perfect  bliss  never  dwelt  in  a  maiden's  heart  than  Milly 
Stedman's  felt,  when  she  found  herself  once  more  in  the  old  fa- 
miliar place,  with  all  her  heart  treasures  about  her.  Time  had 
dealt  kindly  with  her  parents,  and  in  her  presence  they  seemed  to 
renew  their  youth.  What  though  he  who  sat  near  her,  conversing 
familiarly  with  her  father,  had  never  told  her  that  he  loved  her; 
it  was  not  necessary.  Did  she  not  feel  it,  when  his  eyes  so  full  of 
tender  light  sought  her  own  so  often?  Did  she  not  know  it,  when 
in  parting,  for  the  night,  she  felt  the  warm  pressure  of  his  hand, 
and  heard  his  low  "  God  bless  you,  Milly  V  Ay,  it  was  a  blessed 
time,  and  her  heart  kept  a  true  thanksgiving.  All  too  quickly 
the  precious  days  passed,  and  brought  the  time  when  Milly  must 
return  to  the  scene  of  her  labor.  But  this  time  she  went  forth 
from  the  paternal  roof  even  joyfully,  for  "sunny  skies  smiled  o'er 
the  way,"  and  thick  coming  visions  of  joys  to  be  realized  in  the 
coming  time,  rose  up  before  her.  For  a  time  all  went  on  as  usual, 
and  no  shadow  dimmed  the  brightness  of  her  way  ;  but  with  the 
spring  there  came  a  vague  feeling  of  sadness  and  uneasiness  to 
Milly's  heart.  She  tried  to  reason  it  away — surely  Charles  was 
more  than  usually  engaged  with  his  work,  and  when  he  was  at  lei- 
sure would  come  to  her  again.  But  his  visits  grew  few  and  far 
between,  and  when  he  did  come,  he  remained  but  a  little  time,  and 
seemed  absent-minded,  quite  unlike  his  former  self. 

At  length,  confirmed  rumors  of  a  beautiful  stranger  who  had 
captivated  him,  reached  her  ear,  and  sick  at  heart,  Milly  awoke  to 
the  fearful  consciousness  that  she  had  poured  out  the  rich  wealth  of 
her  love  upon  the  barren  soil  of  a  heart  which  would  yield  her  no 
return.  But  occasionally  Charles  would  visit  her  and  seem  like 
the  tender,  devoted  friend  of  other  days  ;  and  then,  like  a  drown- 


ing man  catching  at  a  straw,  her  hopes  would  revive,  and  once 
more  bright  dreams  lent  their  rose-hued  tints  to  the  future. 

But  it  came  at  length,  and  the  blow  fell  with  no  less  crushing 
force,  because  his  voice,  whose  every  tone  was  dear  to  her,  told  her 
that  he  loved  and  was  soon  to  wed  another.  Her  eye  was  as 
bright  as  ever  as  she  met  his  gaze,  and  her  voice  did  not  falter  as 
she  wished  him  many  years  of  happiness  with  his  bride  ;  but  a 
deadly  pallor  overspread  her  features,  and  it  was  only  by  a  most 
powerful  effort  that  she  drove  back  the  faintness  that  was  creeping 
around  her  heart. 

In  his  presence  woman's  pride  sustained  her;  but  once  in  the 
solitude  of  her  own  room,  and  the  outraged  and  bleeding  heart 
had  full  sway.  It  was  a  terrible  night  to  that  poor,  suffering  child  ; 
but  morning  found  her  once  more  ready  for  her  duties,  and  none 
knew  why,  in  a  single  night  the  bloom  had  departed  from  her 
cheek  and  left  such  a  deathly  paleness.  None  but  he  who  had  de- 
stroyed her  young  hopes  knew  why  it  was  that  Milly  Stedman 
suddenly  had  grown  so  silent  and  reserved — so  almost  stern  and 
uncompanionable.  But  she  felt  that  she  had  yet  a  work  to  per- 
form, and  unceasingly  she  prayed  for  strength  to  support  her  un- 
til that  should  be  accomplished. 

When  the  summer  was  in  the  zenith  of  its  glory,  Charles  Bran- 
ford took  to  himself  a  wife,  and  many  there  were  who  envied  him 
the  possession  of  the  beautiful  Isabel  Carter.  But  they  could  not 
look  into  the  future — they  could  not  divine  how,  ere  many  years 
should  pass,  she  would  bring  sorrow  and  shame  to  his  hearth — 
how,  through  the  very  beauty,  for  the  possession  of  which  he  had 
cast  aside  and  broken  a  true  heart,  his  bitter  punishment  would 
come.  But  so  it  was.  Verily  "  there  is  a  God  who  judgeth  in 
the  earth." 

Soon  it  began  to  be  whispered  among  those  who  loved  her,  that 
Milly  Stedman  was  fading  ;  and  many  a  bright  young  face  was 
clouded  with  anxiety,  as  the  hollow  cough  and  unnatural  bright- 
ness of  her  eye  told  of  the  presence  of  a  lurking  disease  which 
loves  to  prey  upon  the  fairest  of  earth's  flowers.  Then,  as  day  by 
day  her  steps  grew  slower,  they  entreated  her  to  take  some  rest — 
to  go  home  for  a  time,  until  she  should  be  stronger. 

But  she  only  answered  with  a  smile,  that  she  should  soon  he 
better,  and  that  she  could  not  go  home  until  Thanksgiving,  when 
she  would  take  time  for  rest.  Her  letters  home  were  as  frequent 
and  affectionate  as  ever,  but  now  they  often  spoke  of  weariness, 
and  of  her  desire  to  see  again  her  home,  where  she  hoped  soon 
to  be. 

At  length  her  task  was  accomplished,  and  taking  an  affectionate 
leave  of  the  friends  who  had  grown  so  dear  to  her  during  her  two 
years'  sojourn  among  them,  Milly  turned  her  face  homeward,  and 
soon  was  once  more  seated  at  the  dear  "old  fireside." 

But  tears  streamed  down  her  parents'  faces  as  they  looked  up- 
on her;  for  she  had  grow  thin  and  shadowy,  and  a  bright  red  spot 
on  each  cheek  told  of  the  hectic  fire  which  burned  within,  and 
was  consuming  her  life.  But  she  was  cheerful  and  happy;  for  her 
holy  work  was  accomplished,  and  the  old  homestead  redeemed. 
Thanksgiving  day  dawned  in  cloudless  glory,  and  Milly  Stedman 
knew  that  it  was  her  last  on  earth  ;  but  she  was  glad  to  go,  for  the 
long  heart-struggle  was  over,  and  the  ashes  of  hope  and  love,  upon 
their  ruined  altar  might  not  again  be  re-illumed.  She  was  passing 
beyond  the  veil,  where  no  frailties  from  the  mortal  being  shall  dim 
the  glory  and  beauty  of  the  life  immortal.  Very  merciful  had  God 
been  to  her,  that  when  earthly  hopes  were  withered  and  perishing, 
he  gave  her  a  sweet,  childlike  trust  in  his  love,  which  could  never 
fail  her. 

And  now  when  the  day  was  brightening  into  new  and  serener 
beauty,  whispered  words  of  love  and  farewell  were  spoken,  and 
from  the  scenes  where  she  had  loved  and  suffered — where  she  had 
struggled  and  nobly  won,  Milly  Stedman  passed  to  the  home  be- 
yond. Beneath  the  loving  shade  of  one  of  the  oaks  where  she  had 
played  in  childhood,  is  a  lowly  grave,  and  on  the  simple  headstone 
this  inscription  : 

"  Our  Milly.     Aged  19  years.     'He  giveth  his  beloved  sleep."1 
Her  friends  said  she  died  of  consumption ;  but  I,  who  knew  and 
loved  her,  knew  that  her  malady  was  more  terrible  than  consump- 
tion— even  a  broken  heart. 


DOUGLAS  JERROLD'S  GRAVE. 

The  cemetery  where  Douglas  Jerrold  lies  is  just  the  spot  (ob- 
serves the  London  Reader)  he  would  have  selected  for  his  last 
resting-place — green  and  wooded  knolls,  surrounded  with  rich 
meadows,  and  within  sight  of  the  great  world  of  action  amongst 
whose  noblest  workers  he  had  resolutely  toiled  for  nearly  half  a 
century.  The  ocean  roar  of  distant  city  life,  which  for  years  beat 
a  fierce,  tumultuous  music  on  the  brain  and  heart  of  the  slumberer, 
melts  around  his  grave  to  the  inland  murmur  of  a  shell.  He 
sleeps  amid  the  summer  blooms  and  waving  shadows  that  he  loved. 
For  you  cannot  help  seeing  in  his  writings  thar,  with  the  keenest 
relish  of  city  life,  Jerrold  had  a  poet's  fondness  for  wild  flowers, 
green  fields,  rustic  scenes,  and  fresh  country  air.  Glimpses  of  the 
fair  and  smiling  fields  of  Kent,  of  its  hedgerows  "way-side  cot- 
tages, with  garden  strips  of  brimming  flowers,"  often  occur  in  his 
works,  especially — and  as  a  welcome  relief  to  its  gloomy  pictures 
of  city  wretchedness,  luxury  and  crime — in  his  longest  story,  "  St. 
Giles  and  St.  James." 


LYING  IN  BED  WITH  THE  HEAD  HIGH. 

It  is  often  a  question  among  persons  who  are  unacquainted  with 
the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  a  man,  whether  lying  with  the 
head  exalted,  or  even  with  the  body  was  the  most  wholesome. 
Most,  consulting  their  own  ease  on  this  point,  argue  in  favor  of  that 
which  they  prefer.  Now,  though  many  delight  in  bolstering  up 
their  head  at  night,  and  sleep  soundly  without  injury,  yet  we  de- 
clare it  to  be  a  dangerous  habit.  The  vessels  through  which  the 
blood  passes  from  the  head  to  the  heart,  are  always  lessened  in 
their  cavities  when  the  head  is  resting  in  bed  higher  than  the  body  ; 
therefore,  in  all  diseases  attended  with  fever,  the  head  should  ue 
pretty  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  body;  and  people  ought  to  ac- 
custom themselves  to  sleep  thus  to  avoid  danger. — Medical  Journal. 
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[Written  for  lliillou'fl  Pictorial.] 

LYNCH  LAW. 

BY    JA.MKH     JHANKI.IH    PITTS. 

Tin;  nielli  was  dosing  iii  dark  and  stormy  as  a  stranger,  mount 
od  on  a  small,  pony-like  horse,  entered  the  wood  through  which 
ili,.  m.iin  road  i"  ili"  town  ol  Bolivar  lay  for  sorcral  miles  before 
it  branched  off  upon  the  river  bank.  He  had  stopped  at  tlie  tav- 
ern some  distance  back  for  several  hours,  which  delay  he  now  rc- 
grotted  as  ho  heard  the  fitful  waitings  of  the  wind  through  the  trcc- 
tops,  and  fell  in  the  heaviness  of  the  atmosphere  an  indication  of 
a  coming  storm.  Hut  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  reach  Boli- 
var that  night:  much  depended  upon  his  promptness  in  reaching 
the  village  before  the  hu-y  of  the  storm  should  bo  sneh  as  to  im- 
pede his  progress.  Strapping  a  valise  which  he  carried  more  firm- 
ly upon  his  saddle-bow,  he  urged  his  jaded  horse  into  a  painful 
trot  and  plunged  into  the  forost,  the  darkness  increasing  visibly 
with  the  Buddon  transition. 

Tlio  person  who  journeyed  thus  was  the  ngent  of  a  wealthy  land- 
holder in  an  eastern  city,  and  was  now  hound  upon  an  expedition 
of  important  business  for  his  principal.  In  the  valise  upon  his, 
Baddle  were  stowed  away  ten  thousand  dollars  in  bank  bills,  to  ho 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  hinds  in  the  neighborhood,  from  par- 
tits  residing  in  Bolivar.  This  long  and  tedious  journey  was  al- 
most concluded,  and  as  he  rode  along  the  narrow  forest  path  his 
thoughts  were  upon  the  anxious  watchers  at  his  fireside  at  home 
who  would  daily  look  for  his  return,  lie  had  thus  far  encounter- 
ed no  perils  and  hail  scarcely  observed  any  precaution  in  arming 
himself  to  meet  them  should  they  come  ;  the  knife  in  his  belt  be- 
ing the  only  weapon  risible  on  his  person. 

As  ho  continued  on  his  way,  there  suddenly  flashed  across  his 
mind  a  thought  of  impending  danger.  In  the  hurry  of  his  depar- 
ture from  the  inn,  he  bad  not  regarded  it  before,  but  now  it  sud- 
denly roso  before  his  imagination,  clad  in  the  aspect  of  a  formida- 
ble danger.  His  thoughts  reverted  to  the  little  parlor  of  the  inn, 
where  he  had  been  seated  an  hour  before,  waiting  for  his  supper, 
which  his  hunger  demanded  ere  ho  proceeded  on  his  journey.  As 
he  sat  by  the  round  table,  he  had  unlocked  his  valise,  and  taking 
the  bundles  of  bank-notes  from  it,  he  had  proceeded  to  count  them 
over  that  lie  might  be  sure  that  all  was  safe.  As  his  fingers  threw 
them  rapidly  over  and  bis  voice  uttered  their  numbers  in  a  low 
tone,  ho  was  interrupted  by  the  creaking  of  the  door.  Turning 
hastily  he  saw  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a  man  thrust  into  the 
room,  his  eyes  fixed  with  a  greedy  expression  upon  the  money, 
and  dilated  to  their  full  extent,  while  the  sullen  expression  of  his 
features  was  changed  for  a  moment  into  a  look  of  savage  delight. 
But  as  the  agent  bent  his  eyes  upon  him,  he  muttered  in  a  gruff", 
apologetic  tone,  something  about  the  "wrong  room,"  and  slunk 
away,  closing  the  door  after  him. 

Theagent  had  thought  no  more  of  this  circumstance  until  the 
present  moment ;  but  now,  as  his  mind  lost  much  of  the  feverish 
excitement  which  he  had  experienced  during  the  last  two  days,  it- 
seemed  pregnant  with  evil.  The  face  of  the  intruder  was  one  to 
remember  for  a  lifetime — a  face  overspread  with  the  marks  of  evil 
passions.  As  he  reflected  upon  this,  he  considered  that  if  the  man 
had  accidentally  entered  the  wrong  room  he  would  have  left  im- 
mediately, instead  of  staying  to  observe  the  employment  in  which 
he  was  engaged.  Here  was  a  clue,  which,  followed  up  step  by  step 
and  event  after  event  in  his  mind,  resulted  in  a  startling  remem- 
brance. That  man,  the  agent  had  observed  in  the  bank  where  he 
drew  the  money  now  in  his  valise,  in  the  city  from  which  he  had 
started  a  week  previous!  What  other  inference  could  he  draw 
from  this  fact,  coupled  with  the  occurrence  at  the  inn,  save  that 
this  man  had  followed  him  closely,  from  the  first  moment  of  his 
departure  from  the  city,  with  the  intention  of  robbing  him  ?  Ho 
had  seen  the  money  received  by  him  at  the  bank,  and  had  observ- 
ed where  it  was  placed  :  and  again  he  had  appeared  to  him  at  the 
inn.  And  if  it  was  his  intention  to  obtain  the  money,  what  other 
hour  than  the  present  would  there  be  for  the  accomplishment  of 
his  purpose  ?  He  might  be  even  now  on  the  trail !  Filled  with 
apprehension  at  his  thoughts,  the  agent  endeavored  to  force  his 
horse  into  a  gallop,  but  a  few  painful  efforts  convinced  him  that  he 
was  completely  exhausted,  therefore  he  was  compelled  to 
make  his  way  slowly  toward  Bolivar,  regretting  that  he  had  left 
the  inn  at  all  before  morning,  as  the  storm  now  raged  furiously. 

Perhaps  ten  minutes  after  the  agent  had  entered  the  forest,  a 
man  paused  at  its  entrance  and  bent  down  to  examine  the  tracks 
which  had  lately  been  made.  He  followed  them  carefully  for  a 
few  rods  to  note  that  they  kept  the  main  path,  and  then  retracing 
his  steps  stood  again  outside  the  forest.  He  looked  doubtfully  up- 
on either  hand,  and,  after  considering  for  a  few  moments,  traced 
the  edge  of  the  woods  carefully  upon  the  left  of  the  path,  saying  : 
"  I  should  know  this  place  although  it's  ten  years  since  I  was 
here  last.  But  these  woods  haven't  altered  any ;  and  if  they  don't 
cut  down  the  trees,  then  the  paths  '11  bo  all  the  same  they  were 
then.  But  I  must  hurry  :  I  haven't  followed  this  agent  over  so 
much  ground  to  lose  him  after  all.  He's  got  a  heap  of  money — 
there  must  be  five  or  six  thousand,  at  least,  in  that  satchel  of  his, 
that  he's  so  careful  of.  If  he'll  give  me  that — why,  then  he  can 
go — if  not — " 

The  man  here  drew  a  pistol  from  beneath  his  coat,  and  placing 
a  cap  on  the  nipple,  replaced  it  and  continued  his  search. 

"  Curious  where  that  other  path  is.  If  I  thought  he  had  missed 
it  I  might  dive  straight  through  the  bush  and  run  the  risk  of  losing 
myself  and  the  bird" too  ;  but  that  wont  do.  This  here  looks  like 
it;  these  two  big  tracks  with  the  bark  peeled  in  a  ring — yes,  this 
is  the  one.  Now  for  making  up  for  lost  time."  And  he  rose  to  his 
feet  and  darted  swiftly  through  the  woods,  his  hand  placed  upon 
the  butt  of  his  pistol  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  vista  before  him. 


The  agent  had  pursued  bin  way  amid  the  storm  which  had  now 
obh  ■■  hal  abated  ;  and,  as  he  call  nlau  d,  was  about  mid-way  bo- 
twci  n  the  inn  where  he  had  stopped,  and  bis  destination.     Be  felt 
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without  the  happoning  of  anything  ill,  and  congratulated  himself 
tlirce  miles  mora  wonJd  end  hi  journey-     He  wo    passing  a  large 

oak  tree   which  he  saw  by  a  (lash   of   lightning  a  moment    I 

marked  the  crossing  of  two  path  ,  whe Id. nly  hi-.  hoiSC  reared 

violently  and  refused  to  proceed.  Ho  attempted  to  soothe  and  en- 
courage   him    in    vain:   the   next    flash  which  lighted  Up  the  scene, 

showed  hi  in  to  bis  horror  and  dismay,  the  figure  of  a  man  in  front 
of  his  horse,  holding  him  by  the  bridle,  while  with  his  right  band 
ho  presented  a  pistol  at  bis  own  head  ! 

"No  words,"  said  the  man,  "  give  mc  that  satchel  and  you  may 
go — refuse  and  your  life  isn't  worth  a  minute  of  time." 

That  face  was  the  sumo  that  had  appeared  to  him  twice  before  : 
that  voice  the  name  that  be  had  heard  at  the  inn  ! 

"  Hut  you  don't  wish  to  rob  me,"  stud  the  agent.  "This  money 
is  neither  mine  nor  yours,  and — " 

"I  tell  you,  no  words!  Whether  it's  mine  or  not,  I'm  deter- 
mined to  have  it ;  so  give  it  up  quick,  or  you  die  without  mercy  !" 

"Never!"  said  the  faithful  agent.  "I  will  defend  it  with  my 
life  !"  And  he  drew  the  knife  from  hit*  belt,  but  before  he  could 
strike  the  robber,  the  latter  hud  discharged  his  pistol,  and  the  agent 
foil  heavily  from  his  saddle,  dead  ere  he  touched  the  ground  ! 

His  horse  snorted  wildly  as  the  report  of  the  pistol  was  beard, 
and  breaking  from  the  grasp  of  the  murderer,  fled  wildly  back  to- 
ward the  inn. 

"  That's  bad,"  said  the  man  as  he  gazed  after  him.     "  I  meant 

to  get  away  from  here  on  his  back.     And  here the  fool  forced 

me  to  it,"  he  added,  as  he  turned  his  gaze  upon  the  form  of  the 
dead  agent.  He  turned  the  body  over  to  examine  the  features, 
but  there  was  no  life  in  the  look  which  rested  on  them. 

"  Dead  as  a  nail,"  he  uttered  briefly,  as  he  bent  down  to  search 
the  body.    But  where  was  the  valise  1 

He  had  seen  it  but  a  moment  before — the  dead  man  had  perhaps 
thrown  it  from  him  as  he  fell — a  little  search  would  rind  it. 

The  murderer  beat  about  among  the  bushes  and  underbrush,  but 
the  valise  could  not  be  found.  Where  was  it  when  he  saw  it  1  Of 
a  sudden  he  remembered — it  was  strapped  to  the  saddle  !  And 
now  his  fearful  crime  had  been  in  vain — the  horse  had  borne  it 
away  with  him  and  thus  deprived  him  of  the  fruits  of  his  murder! 
Rage  and  the  baffled  frenzy  for  gold  overmastered  the  murderer's 
prudence,  and  with  deep  curses  at  his  luck,  he  hastily  followed 
the  horse  who  had  only  just  disappeared  in  a  turn  of  the  path. 

But  he  could  not  overtake  the  frightened  animal.  Nevertheless 
he  pursued  his  way  along  the  path  until  he  had  cleared  the  woods, 
and  then  sat  down  to  rest  bis  tired  limbs.  He  was  almost  mad- 
dened by  his  failure,  and  in  his  desperation  he  would  have  follow- 
ed the  horse  still  further,  but  that  he  feared  to  meet  the  men  of  the 
inn.  Swallowing  his  rage  as  best  he  might,  he  turned  and  walked 
leisurely  back  toward  the  scene  of  his  crime ;  intent  only  on  bu- 
rying the  body  and  making  his  way  as  speedily  as  possible  from 
the  locality.  He  had  traversed  perhaps  half  of  the  distance  when 
his  ear  caught  the  sound  of  distant  shouts.  Intent  upon  escaping 
before  he  should  be  seen  by  those  whom  he  knew  had  become 
alarmed  by  the  return  of  the  agent's  horse,  he  started  upon  a  fleet 
run.  But  he  was  destined  to  come  to  a  speedy  retribution  :  he 
reached  the  place  of  the  murder  only  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a 
party  which  had  come  by  a  shorter  path  in  their  scouting  for  the 
agent.  Fiercely  he  struggled  for  a  while,  but  his  struggles  were 
all  in  vain  ;  he  was  overpowered  and  securely  held,  and  in  a  few 
moments  the  other  party  came  up.  To  their  consternation  they 
beheld  the  body  of  the  agent  lying  upon  the  ground,  the  water  all 
around  turned  red  by  his  blood.  The  life  of  the  murderer  was 
freely  demanded  by  the  excited  crowd.  They  were  already  drag- 
ging him  toward  the  oak  tree  when  one  of  the  men  shouted  : 

"  Stay  !  hold  a  moment !     I  think~I  know  him." 

He  advanced  to  him  as  he  spoke,  and  after  examining  his  face, 
said,     "  It  is  Bill  Larkin  !"* 

A  general  shout  of  surprise  and  horror  went  up  at  this  an- 
nouncement. William  Larkin  had  been  born  and  reared  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  after  a  number  of  villanous  acts,  had  fled  ten 
years  before,  after  committing  a  robbery  in  this  very  forest !  And 
now  he  had  returned  to  the  scenes  of  his  youth  only  to  end  his 
career  by  a  felon's  death  1 

Forest  justice  is  speedy.  The  murderer  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  backwoodsmen,  and  before  thera  lay  the  fearful  evidence  of 
his  guilt.  A  rope  was  noosed  around  his  neck  and  passed  over 
the  lowest  bough  of  the  oak,  and  three  sturdy  men  grasped  it, 
ready  to  draw  up  the  murderer  at  the  signal.  The  innkeeper  stood 
forth  and  addressed  him  in  a  few  words  : 

"  William  Larkin,  have  you  aught  to  say  why  you  should  not 
be  hung  for  your  awful  crime  ?  You  have  taken  the  life  of  a  fel- 
low-creature, unprovokedly  :  what  have  you  to  say  in  defence  of 
your  wickedness  V 

"Nothing — I  would  do  it  again  if  I  had  the  chance  !" 

"  Haul  him  up !"  shouted  the  innkeeper. 

The  rope  was  drawn,  and  Larkin  was  struggling  in  the  air.  For 
a  moment  his  limbs  twitched  in  convulsive  agony,  but  his  strug- 
gles soon  ceased  and  his  offence  was  expiated. 

There  was  something  terrible  in  that  expiation.  There,  upon 
the  very  spot  where  his  victim  had  fell,  his  blackened  corse  was 
left  to  swing  upon  the  branch  of  the  oak,  until  nothing  should  re- 
main of  his  body  to  tell  the  passer-by  of  the  fearful  offence  for 
which  he  had  suffered  death,  by  the  stein  code  of  the  lynchers  in 
the  lonely  forest  path. 

*The  early  criminal  records  of  New  York  State  corroborate  this  fact,  even 
to  the  vill&in'e  Dome. 
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Six  months  oficr,  on  one  of  those  evenings  which,  in  the  An- 
tilles, make  the  lir*t  bourn  of  the  nijdit  a  second  fain-  day,  Dona 
Carmen,  surrounded  by  some  Blare*,  im  waiting  for  Joaquin, 
who,  since  the  morning,  bad  been  bunting  in  the  mangle* wood 
when;  they  bad  lir.^t  met  the  Leopard*  Her  dreamy  glances  were 
arrested  by  two  modest  tombstones  ;  these  covered  the  graves 
when-  re-ted  the  mortal  remains  of  the  Blarqnu  Bernard  dc  Casse* 
and  Her  Ladyehip,  Margaret. 

From  time  to  time,  Dons  Carmen  listened  to  vague  sounds  in 
the  forest,  and  sent  some  of  her  slaves  to  di-eover  their  cau-e. 
At  length  joyous  sounds  were  heard  in  the  distance,  and  a  smile 
lighted  up  her  features.  The  sound  approached  ;  then  she  re- 
mained motionless,  almost  indifferent.  At  that  moment,  Joaquin, 
clothed  in  an  elegant  hunting  cosiurne,  and  followed  by  numerous 
huntsmen,  appeared. 

"You  here,  Carmen?"  cried  he.     "  What  imprudence!" 

"  I  was  uneasy  at  your  long  delay,  my  love,"  replied  she,  with 
an  affectionate  look  ;  "  and  I  came  to  wait  for  you  here,  for  I  knew 
you  would  stop  for  some  minutes  in  this  place." 

"  Are  you  jealous  of  the  dead,  dear  girl  V  replied  Joaquin,  with 
a  melancholy  smile.  "  It  is  true,  I  am  late ;  but  while  in  the 
woods,  we  heard  the  call  of  the  buccaneers,  and  an  involuntary 
curiosity  kept  me." 

"  0,  you  have  not  altogether  forgotten  your  fine  adventurous 
life,"  interrupted  Dona  Carmen,  quickly.  "  You  love  to  see  your 
old  acquaintances  of  the  Port  de  la  l'uix." 

Joaquin  was  about  to  answer,  when  he  suddenly  beard  the  cries 
of  a  wretched  recruit  resound  in  his  ears ;  and  a  few  moments 
afterwards,  a  miserable  wretch  rushed  towards  them,  and  threw 
himself  at  their  feet,  crying  out : 

"Help  !  have  pity  on  me  !  I  am  a  Spaniard  !  Save  mc  from 
these ladroncs !" 

Joaquin  and  Carmen  looked  on  him  at  first  with  compassion. 
But  suddenly  they  shuddered  and  fell  back,  saying,  with  contempt : 

"  Fray  Eusebio  Carral !" 

The  wretch  raised  his  eyes,  and  an  expression  of  surprise  and 
rage  passed  over  his  countenance  when  he  recognized  the  two 
3'oung  people,  and  saw  the  air  of  happiness  imprinted  on  their 
features. 

At  that  moment,  a  buccaneer,  around  whom  leaped  hunting 
dogs,  advanced  boldly,  without  being-  intimidated  by  the  presence 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  raised  his  cane  on  the  monk,  saying, 
"  Cowardly  dog !" 

"Why  do  you  punish  the  wTetch  in  such  a  manner V  asked 
Joaquin. 

"  The  rascal  has  too  good  a  recollection  of  his  first  business," 
replied  the  buccaneer,  rudely,  without  looking  at  his  interlocutor. 
"  Did  he  not  tell  me  just  now  that  I  ought  not  to  work  on  Sunday, 
and  that  God  has  said,  *  You  shall  repose  six  days,  and  rest  the 
seventh  V  Well,  I  pretend,"  continued  he,  pushing  Fray  Eusebio 
rudely  before  him,  "  that  during  six  days  yon  shall  amuse  your- 
self killing  buffaloes,  and  on  the  seventh  you  shall  carry  thera  to 
the  seaboard  to  sell  them." 

"I  see  ihat  l'Olonnais  is  always  the  same,"  said  Joaquin,  ex- 
tending his  hand  to  the  buccaneer. 

The  latter  regarded  his  old  companion  with  astonishment,  and 
murmured : 

"Joaquin  !  is  it  possible  !  Is  it  really  you  I  see  under  this  bril- 
liant costume  1"  Then  looking  at  Dona  Carmen,  who  blushed, 
"  So,"  said  he,  "  a  woman  had  more  courage  than  the  Brothers  of 
the  Coast !  Joaquin,  you  are  a  seigneur  now.  1  remain  a  free 
buccaneer,  rich  to  day,  poor  to-morrow.  What  use  are  piastres  in 
a  dead  man's  pocket,  and  we  risk  our  lives  every  day  ?  Adien, 
Joaquin !" 

And  he  shook  him  by  the  hand.  He  then  entered  the  wood, 
making  the  miserable  monk  walk  before  him. 

"  As  for  you,"  said  he,  to  the  latter,  "  you  may  bid  an  eternal 
adieu  to  the  inhabitants  of  La  Rancheria.  You  shall  die  a  recruit, 
for  you  will  never  be  worthy  of  becoming  a  free  buccaneer." 

Joaquin  followed  l'Olonnais  with  a  look,  and  allowed  a  sigh  to 
escape  him. 

"  Do  you  regret  having  quitted  that  vagabond  life,  Joaquin?" 
said  Dona  Carmen. 

"  Are  you  not  the  universe  to  me  V  replied  the  young  man, 
tenderly.  "  Our  happiness  has  been  purchased  by  the  death  of  all 
those  we  loved.  But  Margaret,  at  least,  is  revenged,  since  this 
monk,  whose  hatred  pursued  her  with  so  much  virulence,  is  cruel- 
ly punished  in  seeing  us  happy  and  in  finding  himself  condemned 
for  life  to  such  a  miserable  fate." 

And  the  two  lovers  slowly  took  the  path  to  the  hatto,  whilst  the 
stars  shed  their  pure  light  in  the  deep  blue  sky. 

T1IE    ESD. 

[Back  numbers  of  Pallou's  Pictorial,  containing  the  previous  chapters  of 
this  story,  can  be  had  at  our  office  of  publication,  or  at  any  of  the  periodical 
depots.] 
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HON.  ROBERT  I.  BURBANK. 

Wo  present  herewith  a  portrait  of  tho  popular  and 
gallant  commander  of  tho  First  Regiment,  M.  V.  M., 
drawn  expressly  for  us  by  Homor,  from  a  photograph  by 
Southworth  &  tlawcs.  Col.  Burbank  is  ono  of  our  most 
popular  fellow-citizens,  widely  known  through  tho  State, 
and  beyond  its  borders,  by  honorable  reputation,  but 
best  appreciated  and  best  loved  by  those  to  whom  ho  is 
most  intimately  known.  He  is  not  ranked  among  tho 
prophets  who  aro  unhonored  in  their  native  land.  Though 
m  the  primo  of  life,  and  with  a  fine  physique  unbowed 
by  toil  and  unmarked  by  care,  stilt  ho  has  led  an  active 
and  industrious  life,  has  played  many  parts,  and  all  with 
grace.  His  qualities  are  well-balanced,  and  tho  attri- 
butes of  the  soldier,  the  politician,  the  lawyer,  the  scholar, 
are  fused  in  his  bearing  into  genial  unity.  Of  a  soldier 
he  has  the  frankness,  with  none  of  the  stiffness  of  tho 
martinet ;  of  the  politician  and  lawyer,  the  alertness ; 
of  tho  scholar,  the  intellectual  tone,  without  being 
"  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought."  We  mean 
to  say,  that  a  stranger  would  find  it  difficult  to  guess  his 
profession,  or  his  leading  predilections,  from  his  manner, 
for  the  gentleman  predominates  in  his  bearing.  He 
"gives  tho  world  assurance  of  a  man,"  and  perhaps 
comes  up  to  Ivingsley's  standard  of  manliness — "ono 
who  fears  God,  can  walk  a  thousand  miles  in  a  thousand 
hours,  and  twist  a  poker  round  bis  finger."  Col.  Bur- 
bank  is  one  of  the  large  number  of  our  popular  and  val- 
uable men,  for  whom  we  are  indebted  to  our  sister  State 
of  New  Hampshire,  he  having  been  born  among  the 
granite  hills.  His  father,  a  man  of  enterprise  and  intel- 
lect, united  tho  occupations  of  merchant  and  fanner,  has 
often  been  a  member  of  the  New  Hampshire  legislature, 
and  is  widely  known  and  honored  in  the  State.  Young 
Burbank,  in  early  life,  shared  his  father's  twofold  labors  ; 
and  while  his  agricultural  pursuits  tended  to  strengthen 
his  constitution  and  develop  his  fine  physique,  his  ser- 
vices in  the  store  quickened  his  perceptions,  and  gave 
hira  an  insight  into  business,  which  has  been  of  great 
advantage  to  him  in  his  subsequent  career.  Endowed 
with  great  energy  and  perseverance,  he  determined  to 
acquire  a  good  education,  and  after  a  severe  course  of 
study,  entered  Dartmouth  College  with  an  advanced  po- 
sition, in  1840.  Three  years  afterwards,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  his  college  career,  distinguished  by  diligence  and 
punctuality,  he  graduated  with  distinguished  honors. 
Having  made  choice  of  the  law  for  a  profession,  he  en,r  . 
tered  the  Law  School  at  Cambridge,  then  presided  over  by  the 
learned  and  lamented  Judge  Story,  and  in  March,  1844,  became  a 
student  in  the  office  of  Daniel  Webster,  who  recognized  his  tal- 
ents, showed  him  marked  favor,  and  secured  his  ardent  friendship 
and  admiration.  Colonel  Burbank's  reverence  for  the  great 
statesman  was  testified  after  his  death,  on  a  memorable  occasion, 
in  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  his  impromptu  speeches.  Colonel 
Burbank  was  then  a  leading  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lature, and  replied  to  the  speech  of  a  gentleman  against  a  proposed 
appropriation  of  a  sum  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  the  lamented  statesman.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  newspapers  of  the  day  give  us  but  an  imperfect  sketch 
of  the  debate,  but  they  agree,  in  the  impression  produced  by  the 
orator.  "If  ever,"  he  said,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  "I  felt 
the  need  of  language  to  express  the  true  emotions  of  my  heart,  or 
fitly  to  illustrate  the  importance  of  a  theme,  it  is  now  and  here. 
We  are  about  to  record  our  votes  for  or  against  this  slight  token 
of  respect  for  the  memory  of  that  illustrious  statesman,  whose 
ashes  now  repose  on  yonder  sunny  hillside,  o'erlooking  the  deep 
broad  ocean  he  loved  so  well — fit  emblem  of  his  own  great  mind, 
and  his  own  great  heart !  Of  him  may  we  not  truly  say,  '  How 
noble  in  reason ;  how  infinite  in  faculties ;  in  form  and  motion 
how  express  and  admirable ;  in  action  how  like  an  angel ;  in  ap- 
prehension how  like  a  god  !' "  This  masterly  exordium  was  the 
prelude  to  a  heartfelt  and  soul-stirring  eulogy  on  the  mighty  dead. 
He  spoke  of  Webster  as  one  who,  "from  his  cradle  in  his  moun- 
tain-home ;  from  the  farm  of  his  boyhood  to  tho  shades  of  old 
Dartmouth ;  thence  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  legal  profession ; 
thence  to  the  councils  of  the  nation,  hailed  as  '  the  Great  Expound- 
er of  the  Constitution,'  the  distinguished  head  of  the  cabinet,  the 
peerless  orator,  the  renowned  statesman — was  never  unkind,  un- 
just, or  wanting  in  nerve 
and  moral  courage  of 
truest  patriotism."  On 
this,  as  on  many  otheroc- 
casions,  the  speaker  com- 
pletely enchained  and  -•=== 
fascinated  his  audience. 
Colonel  Burbank  is  an 
admirable  orator;  his 
commanding  person, 
rich  and  modulated 
voice,  his  earnestness, 
often  rising  to  enthusi- 
asm, his  language, 
chaste,  emphatic  and. 
well-chosen,  his  close 
reasoning  and  his  fear- 
less frankness  combine 
to  render  him  very  at- 
tractive and  impressive 
on  the  rostrum.  He  is 
a  prompt  and  pointed 
debater,  and  he  has  light 
artillery  as  well  as  heavy 
guns  at  command.  His 
dinner-table  speeches 
overflow  with  geniality, 
wit  and  humor.  But  to 
return  to  his  professional 
career.  After  the  usual 
course  of  study,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  Suffolk 
bar,  and  almost  immedi- 
ately secured  a  lucrative 
practice.  The  ample 
means  which  his  talents 
have  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal, are  dispensed  with 
the  liberality  of  a  gen- 
tleman. As  a  politician, 
Col.  Burbank  has  occu- 
pied a  large  share  of 
public  attention,  his  de'- 
but  occurring  in  1854, 
when  he  was  elected  to 
the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives of  Massachusetts, 
from  this  city.    He  serv- 


embraced  in  the  preceding  quotation  have  been  fully  re- 
alized. Colonel  Burbank  is  both  efficient  and  populnr, 
has  brought  his  command  up  to  a  high  mark,  and,  sus- 
tained by  tho  zeal  and  confidence  of  his  officers  and  men, 
will  not  rest  until  the  rogiment  lias  reached  the  point  of 
perfection  in  drill  and  discipline.  The  commander  is 
one  of  those  who  never  rest  satisfied  while  anything  re- 
mains to  bo  accomplished,  and  who,  in  all  he  undertakes, 
sets  the  example  of  untiring  industry  and  spirit.  Col. 
Burbank  was  returned  to  tho  House  of  Representatives 
in  1856,  where  he  was  ono  of  the  ablest,  and  most  punc- 
tual, and  most  esteemed  members  of  that  body.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Senate  of  1857,  where  he  took  a,  very  high 
and  honorable  rank,  no  member  being  more  respected 
and  esteemed  by  all.  During  that  protracted  session  ho 
was  a  constant  laborer,  and  was  not  absent  from  his  post 
a  single  day;  and  in  the  extra  session  was  absent  only 
the  three  days  he  was  under  .arms  at  the  encampment,  by 
order  of  the  commander-in-chief.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  military  committee,  and  also  a  member  of  the  judi- 
ciary committee.  A  more  truly  honorable  and  success- 
ful career  of  any  young  man  it  has  not  been  our  good  for- 
tune to  record  than  that  of  the  Hon.  Robert  I.  Burbank. 


ed  on  several  important  committees,  and  soon  made  his  mark  as  a 
powerful  debater  and  hard-working  man.  As  a  member  of  the  city 
council  in  1855  and  1856,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  services 
to  the  Public  Library,  and  had  a  large  share  in  defeating  the  pro- 
ject for  depriving  his  adopted  city  of  the  advantages  of  the  Public 
Garden  by  selling  it  for  building  lots.  As  a  military  man,  Col. 
Burbank  is  widelyknown  and  esteemed  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth— a  more  efficient  and  zealous  officer  never  having  been; 
enrolled  in  the  ranks  of  our  volunteer  militia.  In  1856,  he  took 
command  of  the  first  regiment  of  infantry,  on  which  occasion  one 
of  our  contemporaries  remarked,  "  Seldom  does  it  fall  to  our  lot 
to  notice  the  merits  of  a  civic  or  military  officer  with  more  sincere 
pleasure  than  that  which  prompts  us  to  pen  these  few  lines  relative 
to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  first  regiment  of  the  Massachu- 
setts volunteer  militia.  This  position  has  been  filled  by  such  men 
as  Judge  G.  T.  Bigelow,  Gen.  B.  F.  Edmands,  and  others;  and 
the  present  incumbent  is  eveiy  way  qualified  and  worthy  of  being 
their  successor.  Col.  Burbank  is  in  the  vigor  of  manhood,  emi- 
nent in  his  profession,  and  enthusiastic  in  military  science.  He 
fully  understands  the  principles  of  tactics,  and  is  well  calculated 
to  be  popular  with  all  of  a  true  military  spirit.  As  a  soldier,  ho 
is  urbane  and  conciliatory ;  as  a  commander,  he  is  firm  and  reso- 
lute, almost  to  a  fault.  But  this  is  absolutely  requisite  in  a  disci- 
plinarian, such  as  one  in  his  position  must  needs  be,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  dignity  and  reputation  of  a  regiment.  His  life  is 
marked  for  strict  integrity  and  the  love  of  enterprise,  and  he  is 
imbued  with  the  elements  of  progress.  These  qualities  will  be 
carried  into  his  official  duties,  and  govern  him  in  his  official  acts^ 
They  are  just  what  will  be  approved  by  all  lovers  of  good. order, 
and  cannot  but  render  him  one  of  the  most  popular  and  respected 
commanders  which  the  regiment  has  ever  had.       Tho  predictions 


THE  IiATE  DR.  DICK. 

Thomas  Dick  was  born  in  the  Hilltown,  Dundee,  on 
the  24th  of  November,  17?4,  his  father  being  Mnngo 
Dick,  a  small  linen  manufacturer,  and  a  member  of  the 
Secession  Church,  by  whom  he  was  brought  up  with  the 
<  exemplary  care  common  amongst  Christian  parents  in 
^  Scotland  in  those  times.  As  early  as  his  ninth  year  ho 
is  said  to  have  had  his  mind  turned  to  astronomical 
studies  by  the  appearance  of  a  remarkable  meteor. 
The  lad  with  the  telescope  early  came  to  be  regard- 
ed, as  the  astronomer-royal  of  the  neighborhood,  al- 
though his  thrifty  friends  shook  their  heads,  thought  he 
was  moon-struck,  and  feared  that  star-gazing  would  not 
find  him  bread.  They  wisely,  however,  gave  way  to  his 
inclination ;  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  became  an  as- 
sistant teacher  in  one  of  the  schools  of  Dundee,  and  be- 
gan to  prepare  himself  for  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
which  he  entered  as  a  student  in  his  twentieth  year,  sup- 
porting himself  by  private  teaching.  In  1801,  he  was  licens- 
ed to  preach  in  the  Secession  Church,  and  officiated  for 
some  years  in  different  parts  of  Scotland.  At  last,  how- 
eYer,  he  settled  for  ten  years  as  teacher  of  the  Secession 
School  at  Methven,  where  he  experimented  as  to  tho 
practicability  of  teaching  sciences  to  adults,  established  a  people's 
library,  and  may  be  said  to  have  founded  the  first  mechanics'  in- 
stitution in  the  kingdom,  a  number  of  years  before  the  name  was 
applied  to  it.  For  ten  years  more  he  taught  at  Perth,  where  he 
wrote  the  "  Christian  Philosopher,"  which  at  once  and  deservedly 
became  a  favorite  work,  and  in  a  short  time  ran  through  several 
editions.  Thesuccess  of  that  work  induced  him  to  resign  his  po- 
sition as  a  teacher,  and  retire  to  Broughty  Perry,  near  Dundee, 
where,  in  1827,  and  in  the  53d  year  of  his  age,  he  established  him- 
self in -a  neat  little  cottage  on  the  hill,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
villagers  at  the  time,  who  looked  with  wonder  upon  his  observa- 
tory, and  speculated  greatly  on  his  reasons  for  dwelling  so  much 
above  them.  From  that  time  until  within  the  last  few  years,  when 
the  chill  of  age  stayed  his  hand,  his  pen  was  ever  busy  in  prepar- 
ing the  numerous  works  in  which,  under  different  forms  and  by 
various  methods,,  he  not  only,  as  an  American  divine  has  said, 
brought  down  philosophy  from  heaven  to  earth,  but  raised  it  from 
earth  to  heaven.  The  number  of  editions  through  which  Dr.  : 
Dick's  works  have  run,  both  in  this  country  and  America,  could 
not  he  readily  told.  Unfortunately,  the  author,  through  careless 
arrangements  with  his  publishers,  did  not  always  reap  the  rewards 
of  his  labors  that  he  should  have  done,  although  in  other  instances, 
and  especially  by  a  London  publisher,  he  was  liberally  treated. 
About  eight  years  ago,  he  was  prostrated  by  a  severe  illness,  from 
the  effects  of  which  he  never  wholly  recovered.  In  the  year  1850, 
a  number  of  gentlemen  in  Dundee  subscribed  a  small  fund,  from 
which  between  £20  and  £30  a  year  have  since  been  paid  him. 
An  effort  was  made  at  tho  same  time  to  procure  a  pension  for  the 
doctor  from  the  literary  fund,  which  did  not  succeed.  It  was  re- 
newed, however,  successfully  two  years  ago,  and  £50  per  annum 
was  awarded. — Dundee  Advertise}: 


THE   SPIT  LIGHT  AND  FORT  WARREN,  BOSTON  HARBOR. 


["Boston  Harbor  Scenes. "—Continued  from  page  217.] 
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TO    (.'<>RR!-:8PONJ>KNT8. 

Jni\  It  bmebMtar.— W«  rive  tlic*  elKniflcation  nrtliu  name*  you  montlou  fin 
follow,:  "Julia,''  <>r  ■' Juliana,"  the  feminine  »r  Jullu*,Greok,Kon  haired; 
■•  M/i  "'  the  Hiiiin-  l)g  A. In  mill  Kdltli.  from  th«-  fnxoii  Ba/ft  or  Ehtfi'M,  happy, 

Wetted;  '■  Huluah  (Hebrew),"  t  lie  "world  5  '»Ktb"ot  \*9nl  (Hebrew).    111.-- 

jrlvhtg;  "  Plnn-nci'."  .lourlnhing,  proupcroun—  from  tlio  IjitUiJIanm ;  "  Deb- 
orah lllil.rrw),''  a  bpQj  "  Ague",  ctmMn,  from  the  Greek  4*»«.'  ,l»J  "  An- 
loinilt.-,"  OC  "  Aiitiioiii,"  till)  feminine  of  Antony,  from  the  linck  niithn.i,  a 
flower.  "ClmrU-H"  1m  of  (li-rmau  oriRln,  ami  tflgnlflci  Mn.njr,  itout,  cour- 
otte«a*. 

GOffTUllfrUt,  HudiKin,  Ohio.— A  copy  of  Elllot'n  IKjohN-m,  embracing  what  you 
trinb  run  be  procured  of  Uiirnbiim  Bros,,  of  thin  city.    Price,  $14  <*>• 

J,  I).  K.  0.,  Umr.jp,  Mn.— MliMhoJ  Ncy  WM  tried  arid  nentonWU  to  l*>  nhot 
by  the  Fivnrh  Clmtiibcr  ol'  Pew*,  nnd  Ml  by  Kn-n«li  bulli-ls  in  the  garden 
of  Iho  Luxemburg;,  riirln,  at  U  A-  M..  Doc.  7.  1816.  On  the  trial.  the  12th 
»rtlrhi  of  the  capitulation  of  I'arU,  Mgned  July  3.  lHlfi,proiiilr.ln((n  general 

.  miim^ly.  wjw  quoted  In  hi*  fiivnr,  but  thu  Duke  of  Wellington  nllli-nied  that 
ii.i  wan  not  thu  true  conntructlon  of  the  article,  and  probably  thin  declara- 
tion h I'wlinl  Mi'iiml  tin'  condemnation  of  tint  •■hnwi-Mt  of  lh«  brave." 

Rmn-F.\Si'iKU.— In  (mlili,  tin- liimmk  in  In-ld  In  liljtb  veneration  by  thu  na- 
tive*, ami  on  thin  account  there  in  dftOgor  Id  ihooUDg  them,  iiiconmiucnce 
of  outniK'ioK  the  feliflioua  feeling  of  the  native*,  Bomotlmea  n«  mmiyu*  a 
thouHund  or  fifteen  hundred  may  be  seen  congregating  together,  and  nmk- 
iiigxploiid'ul  ■'■  pl«>«  of  their  ui.i  ■ ■>  i.i  plmimge. 

Pi  i'ii ,  -The  battle  of  l'lii.--.-v.  won  bv  l.onH'live  on  the  20d  of  June,  17&i , 
wan  an  event  which  decisively  favored  ltritinh  domination  In  India. 

SJfAitGAitRT.— Thu  gout  which  produced  the  wool  of  which  the  Cashmere  shawl* 
tin-  made  In  I'omid  in  Thibet  nnd  Tartary.  The  labor  of  three  persons  does 
not  aceoiiipllsh  more  than  a  quarter  ofuu  Inch  of  thu  fabric  In  a  day. 

Pumk— In  music,  the  Itymlo  j-enenilly  consists  of  three  Btrains,  the  first  of 
which  oW*  in  the  original  key,  whilst  each  of  the  others  is  so  constructed 
in  modulation  us  to  re-conduct  the  ear,  in  an  eusy  uad  nutuntl  uiauncr,  to 
the  first  Htrain. 

Skh«ka>t  .S.  —  Wt<  huvo  submitted  your  question  to  a  professional  man,  and 
Walt  hit  answer. 

D.  D.— The  guillotine  Is  peculiar  to  Franco,  and  was  never  introduced  Into 
Kiigliiutl.  The  Instrument  approaching  nearest  to  the  guillotine  was  the 
"  iiiwiiU'ii,"  formerly  used  tor  execution  in  Scotland.  Ilaitgiiig  for  capital 
oQeiices  lius  been  the  mode  nf  punishment  iu  Euglund  from  time  immemo- 
rial. 

IvjUkkk.— In  Scotland  u  verdict  of  "  not  guilty ''  Is  an  acquittal,  as  in  Eng- 
land; but  when  a  Scotch  jury  say  "  not  proven,"  thecharge  is  not  disposed 
of,  but  kept  in  abeyance  for  ten  years,  we  believe;  bo  that,  should  any  new 
facts  transpire,  a  prisoner  liberated  on  a  verdict  of  "  not  proven  "  may  bo 
tried  again. 

S.  g,— The  Knglt.ih  East  India  Company  was  incorporated  iu  1679;  opooed  Its 
tHUla  iu  1000.     The  Turkey  Company  about  the  same  time. 

M.  M.  It.— Cod-liver  oil  is  now  given  generally  in  all  cases  of  consumption. 
Where  thu  dispose  is  not  far  advanced  it  will  frequently  arrest  its  progress. 
Hut  it  xhoubt  not  be  taken  unless  under  the  direction  of  a  medical  man. 

J.  C— If  juur  abilities  are  what  jou  represent  them  to  be,  you  can  certainly 
acquire  a  thorough  education  without  a  master. 

D.  M.  V.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.— Our  space  devoted  to  correspondence  Is  limited, 
»iid  we  have  ni^ny  questions  to  answer,  hence  it  may  be  three  or  four  weeks 
before  an  individual  receives  his  query  noticed. 


THE  MORMON'S  DAUGHTER: 


CAMP    LIFE    ACROSS    THE    PRAIRIES. 

A  STORY  OF  OUR  OWN  REMARKABLE  TIMES. 
BY    M.    A.    AVERY. 

This  is  tho  title  of  a  very  peculiar  original  novelette,  which  will 
be  commenced  in  our  next  number.  It  is  an  autobiography,  and 
(ni,\  It  is  not  necessary  to  write  fiction  upon  the  remarkable 
facts  which  attach  to  this  subject,  as  the  revelations  made  by  this 
story  of  life  at  the  present  day  among  us  will  show. 


SPLINTERS. 


....  Drum-Major  Loonies  has  been  teaching  young  Prince  Ar- 
thur of  England  to  drum,  and  received  a  gold  medal  therefor. 

....   The  Israelites  of  Baltimore  have  lately  been  holding  reli- 
gious services  on  the  Sabbath — a  new  move  with  them. 

....   Two  Parisian  ladies  of  rank  lately  swam  against  time  for 
a  wager,  from  the  Pont  Neuf  to  Pont  Notre  Dame. 

....  A  New  York  policeman  lately  arrested  a  milkman  for , 
pumping  into  his  cans.     It  was  an  innocent  adulteration. 

Paris  is  said  to  be  the  paradise  of  women  and  cooks — 

New  York  the  pandemonium  of  absconding  defaulters. 

....   Going  through  the  dissipations  of  a  fashionable  watering- 
place,  the  New  York  Sunday  Times  thinks,  is  a  positive  injury. 

....  In  Paris  they  hire  a  lady  to  faint  in  the  boxes  at  a  criti- 
cal passage  in  a  new  tragedy. 

....  The  hackmen  of  Toronto,  Canada,  have  rebelled  against 
the  system  of  hotel-keepers  employing  their  own  carnages. 

In  England  and  in  Sweden  the  Mormons  are  becoming 

objects  of  marked  distrust — their  day  of  proselytism  has  gone  by. 
....  Louis  Napoleon's  health  is  said  to  give  serious  alarm  to 
his  friends — his  complaint  is  a  disease  of  the  spine. 

....  Miss  White,  Muzzini's  friend,  an  enthusiastic  revolution- 
ist, has  been  liberated  from  prison  at  Turin,  Italy. 

The  Archduchess  Charlotte,  of  Belgium,  speaks  French, 

German,  English  and  Italian  with  equal  correctness  and  fluency. 
....  Louis  Napoleon  is  determined  to  make  a  seaport  of  Pans, 
so  that  steamers  can  reach  the  city  from  the  sea. 

....   Hay  has  fallen  rather  rapidly  in  Chicago.     In  June,  it 
sold  for  S40  a  ton,  and  lately  for  $4. 

....  About  seven  hundred  Indians  were  lately  congregated  at 
Grand  Portage,  Michigan,  waiting  for  their  pay. 

....  In  the  vicinity  of  Suugerties  they  are  blessed  with  copper- 
head, moccasin  and  rattle-snakes.     Pleasant  neighborhood  ! 

....  A  Mr.  Weed,  of  Stamford,  Conn.,  bitten  by  a  mad  dog, 
is  said  to  have  been  cured  of  hydrophobia  by  ft  clairvoyant. 

The   Manchester    (England)  dyers   say,  that  the  wine- 
brewers  are  running  away  with  the  best  logwood. 

....  The  house  in  Edinburgh  where  Dr.  Johnson  stopped  with 
Boswell,  has  lately  been  destroyed  by  fire. 

....  A  plot  for  the  escape  of  the  galley-slaves  at  Genoa  was 
lately  detected.     The  turnkeys  were  to  have  been  murdered. 

....  The  death  of  Mr.  Wilson  Croker,  which  lately  occurred, 
makes  another  gap  in  the  London  literati. 

.The  widow  of  Roustan,  the  famous  Mameluke  attendant 

of  Napoleon  I.,  died  lately  at  Versailles. 


IMRD  TIMES. 

A  sensible  writer  in  the  Transcript  "I  this  city,  dating  from  New 
York,  nnd  commenting  on  financial  embornunnenU  and  "  hard 
timer;,"  alludes  to  the  wastefulness  of  tho  American  people,  as  a 
subject  well  worthy  of  notice  and  stricture  taken  in  connection 
with  the  pecuniary  dintrew*.  At  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  for  in- 
stance, ho  says,  with  a  little  pardonable  exaggeration,  that  food 
enough  was  wasted  daily,  thrown  or  given  away,  to  support  a 
regiment  of  soldiers — certainly  a  regiment  of  Walker's  men  wonld 
fare  sumptuously  on  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  that  prodigal  table. 
But  there  Is  another  waste  of  food  tO  which  the  writer  did  not 
allude,  and  that  is,  the  surplus,  beyond  what  is  healthy  and  neces- 
sary, that  tho  fuHt  eaters  at  fast  hotels  swallow,  or  rather  bolt,  at 
every  meal.  Long  ngo,  physiologists  told  us  that  we  ate  too 
much, — were  a  nation  of  gormandizers,  and  that  much  of  the 
national  ill-health  was  attributable  to  our  anaconda-like  propensi- 
ties. We  arc  afraid  that  over-eating  is  not  confined  by  any  means 
to  hotel-tables,  though  there  the  delicacy  and  variety  of  the  viands 
tempts  more  readily  to  excess.  But  we  Americans  have  a  capa- 
city for  over-indulgence  even  in  the  plainest  food.  Probably  an 
American  family's  single  day's  consumption  of  food  would  keep 
a  French  family  of  the  same  size  in  good  condition  for  a  week. 

The  Transcript's  correspondent  also  touches  on  another  cause 
of  hard  times — the  wide-spread  disinclination  to  honest  lahor — the 
almost  universal  propensity  to  "speculate."  Must  we  ever  be 
repeating  to  deaf  ears  that  land  and  lahor  are  the  only  real  wealth  ! 
Hard  times  !  Hard  times  are  not  a  necessity-  Hard  times  arc 
what  a  nation  so  rich  in  land  as  we  are  need  never  to  know.  With 
millions  of  acres  yet  wailing  for  the  plough  and  hoc,  insufficiency 
of  food  ought  never  to  be  known.  If  agriculture  was  honored  as 
it  should  be,— if  labor  asserted  the  dignity  that  belongs  to  it  in  a 
republic,  wo  need  meet  no  serious  check  to  the  general  prosperity. 
It  is  because  agriculture  has  been  overslaughed,  overriden  by  tho 
preponderance  of  other  pursuits, — because  agriculturists  them- 
selves have  not  faith  and  glory  in  an  occupation  which  has  called 
forth  tho  eulogy  of  the  wisest  men  of  all  ages,  that  we  hear  of 
crises,  of  crashes,  of  financial  earthquakes. 

But  hard  times  are  never  so  disastrous  with  us  as  they  are 
represented.  The  immense  real  wealth  of  the  country,  the  recu- 
perative energies  of  the  people,  always  work  out  a  healthy  solution. 
Still,  when  temporary  embarrassments  occur,  it  is  well  to  look 
into  their  causes,  and  try,  if  possible,  to  avoid  their  recurrence. 
And  one  great  step  is  to  arrest  the  tide  of  cxtravagaucc,  and  imi- 
tate, to  a  reasonable  extent,  the  frugality  and  simplicity  of  our 
republican  fathers. 

A  RURAL  HEROINE. 

A  few  days  since,  one  of  the  employees  of  the  Cocheco  Manu- 
facturing Company  went  to  visit  a  farm  she  had  purchased  at 
New  Durham,  N.  H.,  out  of  her  prudent  savings,  and  while  pick- 
ing blackberries  in  company  with  a  little  girl,  heard  a  strango 
noiso  in  her  vicinity,  and  looking  in  the  direction  from  which  it 
proceeded,  discovered  an  enormous  rattlesnake,  with  head  erected 
and  rattles  in  motion,  ready  to  do  battle  with  the  intruders  on  his 
domain.  Like  a  gallant  heroine  as  she  was,  Miss  Caverly — for 
that  was  her  name— sent  the  little  girl  to  tho  rear— the  place  for 
non-combatants — and  arming  herself  with  a  stout  stick,  boldly 
responded  to  the  challenge  of  the  reptile.  A  dexterous  blow  soon 
deprived  him  of  life,  and  his  mortal  remains,  the  trophy  of  the 
Venus  armata  et  victrix,  were  found  to  measure  between  five  and 
six  feet.  This  is  really  an  achievement  worth  commemorating. 
These  rattlesnakes  are  about  as  ugly  things  as  a  lady  or  gentle- 
man of  timid  nerves  need  care  to  encounter  in  a  rural  ramble. 
Wo  remember  seeing  two  hundred  of  them  exhibited  in  a  single 
cage  in  this  city,  some  years  ago,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
doubled  up  and  extinguished  the  unfortunate  rats  that  were  thrust 
into  their  apartment,  has  imbued  us  with  a  disinclination  to  tres- 
pass upon  territory  guarded  by  their  presence.  If  they  will  let  us 
alone,  we  will  let  them  alone,  we  can  assure  them. 


The  Strength  of  Napoleon.— There  were  rumors  of  a 
"  rising  "  among  the  working-classes  of  Paris  against  the  govern- 
ment, lately.  The  minister  of  war  laughed  at  them,  and  told  a 
foreign  diplomatist  that  in  five  hours'  time,  the  government  could 
pour  180,000  men  into  the  city.  Revolt  has  a  poor  chance  in 
France,  unless  it  is  universal,  and  that  will  never  be  the  case. 
Paris  must  first  set  the  example,  and  Paris  is  completely  in  the 
power  of  the  emperor. 

Wonderful  Escape. — A  man  lying  drunk  on  the  Newport 

and  Hereford  Railway,  Eng.,  had  some  of  the  hair  of  his  head 

cut  off  by  a  passing  engine.     He  otherwise  escaped  injury.     We 

wonder  whether  he  will  experience  any  "  capillary  attraction  "  to 

locomotives  after  this. 

1  ■»■—  > 

Boston  Theatre. — This  splendid  establishment,  in  the  hands 

of  Mr.  Barry,  cannot  help  being  a  success.     His  arrangements 

for  the  season  are  most  liberal,  embracing  a  dramatic,  operatic 

and  ballet  company. 

i  —  -  —  * 

Breakfast. — In  a  paper  read  to  the  Royal  Society,  by  Dr.  E. 
Smith,  it  is  stated— "Breakfast  seems  to  be  the  most  important 
meal  to  the  system,  since  it  is  taken  after  a  long  interval,  and  pro- 
duces a  greater  effect  upon  the  frame  than  any  other  meal." 
.  — -— -  * 

A  good  Answer— An  old  gentleman  being  asked  what  he 
wished  for  dinner,  replied,  "An  appetite,  good  company,  some- 
thing to  eat,  and  a  clean  napkin." 

Suicides. — Suicides  aro  becoming  very  common  in  Cincinnati, 
the  newspapers  report. 


COIVTOK'N  ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Although  thie  work  has  been  some  months  before  the  public,  we 
have  purposely  delayed  noticing  it,  uniil  we  had  the  opportunity 
of  subjecting  it  to  a  rigid  examination,  of  comparing  it  with  stand- 
ard authorities,  and  of  gnaging  its  merits  accurately  and  impar- 
tially. This  wc  have  now  done,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
pronouncing  it  the  most  reliable,  as  well  as  the  most  splendid, 
atlas  ever  issued  from  the  American  press.  The  publishers, 
Messrs.  J.  H.  ColtOD  ft  Co.,  No.  172  Willinm  Street,  New  York, 
have  spared  no  pains  or  expense  to  attain  perfection  in  their  un- 
dertaking, and  have  actually  expended  more  than  sixty  thousand 
dollars  on  the  work.  It  is  what  is  called  an  imperial  folio,  and 
contains  1 10  sheets,  on  which  there  are  180  maps  and  plans,  steel 
engravings.  The  exccuiion,  in  clearness  and  delicacy,  fully  equals 
that  of  the  celebrated  geographical  publications  of  Kiepert,  of  Ber- 
lin. Europe  and  America  have  been  ransacked  for  authority  ; 
and  original  documents,  maps,  government  report-  and  plans, 
have  been  consulted,  and  the  work  has  been  brought  down  to  the 
present  time.  Those  who  are  awure  of  the  activity  of  modern 
geographers  will  appreciate  the  immense  amount  of  labor  such  a 
proceeding  involves,  and  the  value  of  the  results.  The  maps  are 
;i<  <  ompunicd  by  letter-press,  carefully  compiled,  so  that  the  atlas 
is,  in  fact,  a  complete  cyclopedia  of  geography.  The  pa|>er, 
typography  and  press-work  have  never  been  excelled  on  cither 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  a*  a  specimen  of  American  urt  alone,  it 
is  worthy  of  every  encouragement.  The  publishers  have  not 
feared  to  submit  their  atlas  to  the  criticism  of  scientific  sbctiettM 
and  men,  whose  position  raises  them  above  the  suspicion  of  insin- 
cerity— and  the  verdict  of  these  authorities  is  unanimous  in  favor 
of  the  publication.  The  American  Geographical  and  Statintical 
Society,  for  instance,  have  given  it  the  wannest  endorsement.  It 
is  encouraging  to  know  that  it  has  already  met  with  a  prodigipus 
sale.  It  has  already  penetrated  to  the  far-distant  parts  of  the 
world,  and  we  lately  saw  a  commendatory  article,  more  than  a 
column  in  length,  in  an  Australian  paper.  In  Europe,  it  is  likely 
to  meet  with  a  very  warm  reception  ;  for  this  country  is  now  an 
object  of  universal  interest  with  her  educated  classes,  and  tboy 
unquestionably  feel  the  want  of  just  such  information  as  this 
American  atlas  supplies.  Large  sales  of  it  have  already  been 
effected,  iu  Mexico,  California  and  Australia — one  order  from  the 
latter  country  amounting  to  $2600.  Wc  hope  to  chronicle  a  cor- 
responding success  in  Europe,  for  it  is  an  indispensable  work, 
which,  wc  are  confident,  no  man  of  even  moderate  means  can 
examine  without  resolving  to  possess  it. 


Equality  of  the  Sexes. — The  Syracuse  Journal  thus  no- 
tices tho  marriage  of  a  Mr.  Husband,  at  Rochester: 


"  This  case  is  the  utrangei't 
We've  known  in  our  life: 
The  husband  >  a  Huabaml, 
And  so  ifl  the  wife!'' 


Quebec— Visitors  to  Quebec — as  this  city  is  becoming  a  fash- 
ionable terminus  to  a  northern  tour — will  find  excellent  accommo- 
dations at  the  Russell  House,  a  first-class  hotel,  embracing  every 
comfort  and  luxury  the  traveller  can  desire  within  its  walls. 


A  Curiosity.— Hon.  David  Clark,  of  Manchester,  N.  II ,  has 
a  pcur-trce  in  his  garden  which  has  produced  five  crops  of  pears 
this  season. 


MARRIAOES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Grimes,  Mr.  Frederick  J.  B.  Mitchell  to  Miss  Mar- 
parct  W.  Lacy;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Stowc.  Mr.  George  II.  mil  to  BGsfl  Sopha  Illing- 
vrortta  :  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bartol,  Mr.  Henry  F.  Marsh  to  Mira  Julia  M.  Dflano :  by 
Rev.  Mr.  SykeJ,  Mr.  Amasa  K.  Weldou  to  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Brown.— At  Charles- 
town,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Horace  G-  Gibbs  to  iliss  Jenny  L.  Hay,  both 
of  Boston.— At  Somerville,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Fairbanks.  Mr.  Henry  Morse  to  Miss 
Charlotte  A.  Gushing.— At  LynD,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Jewell.  Mr.  P.  W.  Butler,  of 
Union,  Me.,  to  Miss  Carrie  E.  Martin.— At  Salem,  by  B*t.  Dr.  Emerson.  Mr. 
Isaiah  H.  Stone  to  Miss  Catherine  F.  Ham.— At  Beverly,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Weld, 
Mr.  Alpheus  Davis  to  Miss  Annie  T.  Weld.— At  Marblebead,  by  Rev  Mr.  Rich- 
mond. Capt.  John  C.  Williams  to  Miss  Jane  Harding.— At  Newburyport,  by 
Rev  Mr  Spaulding.  Mr.  William  Smith  to  Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Knapp.— At 
Lowell,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Steele,  Mr.  Charles  B.  Sheldon  to  Miss  Louisa  A.  Upton. 
—At  New  Bedford,  by  Rev.  Mr.  How,  Mr.  William  Knox  to  Miss  Sarah  Kick- 
eteon.— At  Dartmouth,  Mr.  Francis  W.  Mason  to  Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Reed.— At 
Sterling,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Putnam,  of  ltoxbury,  Mr.  S.  Augustus  Welch,  of  Wor- 
cester, to  Miss  Eliza  P.  Kendall.— At  Clinton,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Livermort,  Mr. 
Edward  Hamilton,  of  Chelsea,  to  Miss  Jane  Orr. 


DEATHS. 

In  this  city,  Mr.  Ira  Greenwood.  52;  Miss  Sarah  A.  Jefters.  70;  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Lines.  78;  Mr.  James  Kelley,  36;  Mre.  Ellen  M.  Otis.  25:  Miss  Susan 
Bartnnas,  19;  Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Morse,  34;  Mr.  James  Warren  Marcy.  3»;  Mr. 
John  Hinkel,  48  Mr.  Shadracb  Dickson.  57.— At  Chariestown.  Mr.  Nathaniel 
F.  Wyuiau,  45;  Mr.  George  B.  Locke,  of  Charleston,  S.  C-,  70.— At  Chelsea. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Goff.  26.— At  Quiucy,  Widow  Mary  Bent,  79.— At  Hiogham. 
Mrs.  Elisabeth  Hammond  Farmer,  of  Boston,  46. — At  Randolph.  Widow  Abi- 
gail Belcher.  85. — At  Lynn. Miss  Sarah  Lizzie  Whitney.  19. — At  Salem.  Nathan 
Eudicott,  Esq.,  67.— At  Marblehead,  Miss  Tabitba  Bassctt.64;  Mr.  John  Mc- 
LeOd,  6S;  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Bowen,  72:  Mr.  Richard  Hyam.  80;  Mr.  Amos 
Humphrey,  73.— At  South  Danvers.  Miss  Mary  F.  Taylor.  24-— At  Andover, 
Mr.  Isaac  Goldsmith,  80.— At  Newburyport.  Capt.  Joseph  Patch.  88;  Mrs. 
Almira  Currier.  50.— At  Worcester,  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Munn.  of  Greenfield,  66. 
At  Orange.  Widow  Rhoda  Whittemore  Nason,  88.— At  Great  Bamngton, 
Widow  Lucy  A.  Whitiug,  66.— At  Monson.  Mr.  Alexander  Moores.  91.— At 
Kiugston,  R.  I..  Mr.  Ichabod  Taylor,  85.— At  Bluehill.  Me.,  Widow  Mary 
Curleton,  89.— At  Bennington.  Vt.,  Rev.  Aretas  Loomis,66.— At  Rutland,  Vt, 
Ralph  Paige,  Esq.,  88.— At  Plainfield,  Conn..  Hon.  Joseph  Eaton,  82. 
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%\i  fact's  fancr. 

[Written  for  Bullou's  Pictorial,] 

SUA  SET. 


DT   EDGAR   KNOWI.ES, 

See  how  yonder  suu's  declining! 

Fust  is  twilight  spreading  round; 
Faster,  faster  fades  the  daylight, 

Shadows  lengthen  o'er  the  ground. 
0,  how  calmly  day  is  sinking 

Into  dark  and  cheerless  gloom! 
Ah,  how  many  thus  have  perished — 

Now  lio  buried  in  the  tomb! 

Life,  in  all  its  joyous  seeming, 

Is  but  like  a  summer  day  ; 
Short  the  time  for  us  'tis  beaming, 

Then  in  silence  dies  away. 
Youth  is  like  the  morning  shining, 

Noon  the  pride  of  manhood's  bloom ; 
Age  the  eve  of  earthly  pleasure, 

Life  is  swallowed  in  the  tomb. 

Short  the  span  of  man's  existence, 

In  tiis  world,  this  vale  of  tears,- 
Soon  his  twilight  hour  approaches, 

Numbered  are  his  earthly  years. 
But  beyond  the  grave  how  brightly 

Beams  a  world  above  the  sky  ; 
"With  no  twilight  hour  appearing, 

Where  no  more  we're  called  to  die. 

Tet  again  will  come  the  morning, 

Brighter  far  than  golden  day ; 
When  the  spirit  upward  soaring, 

Castiug  off  its  prison  clay, 
Joins  the  land  where  dwells  our  Father, 

Iu  those  heavenly  mansions  bright — 
Where  the  daylight  reigQS  forever. 

Where  there  is  no  shade  of  night. 

NATURE. 
The  earth  is  one  great  temple,  made 

For  worship  everywhere ; 
And  its  flowers  are  the  bells,  in  glen  and  glade, 

That  ring  the  heart  to  prayer. 
A  solemn  preacher  is  the  breeze ; 

At  noon,  or  twilight  dim, 
The  ancient  trees  give  homilies — 

The  river  hath  a  hymn. 
For  the  city  bell  takes  seven  days 

To  reach  the  townsman's  ear. 
But  he  who  kneels  in  nature'6  ways, 

Hath  Sabbath  all  the  year. — T.  K.  Uervey. 

EARTHLY  THINGS. 
What  is  the  pomp  of  learning? — the  parade 
Of  letters  and  of  tongues  ?    Even  as  the  mists 
Of  the  gray  morn  before  the  rising  sun, 
That  pass  away  and  perish.     Earthly  things 
Are  but  the  transient  pageants  of  an  hour; 
And  earthly  pride  is  like  the  passing  flower 
That  springs  to  full,  and  blossoms  but  to  die. — H-  K.  White. 

debitor's  feg  Cljair. 

GOSSIP    WITH    THE    READER. 

And  so  October  comes  upon  us  "in  russet  clad,"  as  the  English  poets  say, 
but  with  us  in  gorgeous  robes  outshining  the  apparel  of  an  eastern  monarch. 
It  is  to  us  a  month  of  mingled  emotions — of  delight  at  the  splendor  it  exhib- 
its, of  regret  at  the  decay  it  heralds.  "Diverted  by  the  unusual  charms  of 
nature,"  says  Flagg,  "  while  we  look  with  a  mournful  heart  upon  the  graves 
of  the  flowers,  we  involuntarily  turn  our  eyes  upward  and  around  us.  where 
the  woods  are  gleaming  like  a  wilderness  of  roses,  and  forget,  in  our  ravish- 
ment, the  lovely  things  we  have  lost.  As  the  flowers  wither  and  vanish  from 
our  sight,  their  colors  seem  to  revive  in  the  foliage  of  the  trees,  as  if  each  dy- 
ing blossom  had  bequeathed  its  beauty  to  the  forest  boughs  that  had  kindly 
protected  it  from  wind  and  blast.  The  trees  are  one  by  one  putting  aside 
their  vesture  of  green,  and  slowly  assuming  their  new  rohe  of  many  hues. 
From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  this  month,  the  landscape  suffers  a  com- 
plete metamorphosis;  and  October  may  be  said  to  represent,  in  the  successive 

changes  of  its  aspect,  all  the  floral  magnificence  of  summer.1' An  odd 

sort  of  duel  was  once  fought  between  an  Englishman  and  a  Prussian.  The 
Englishman  had  the  first  fire,  and  missed,  and  his  antagonist  was  taking  aim, 
when  Johnny  called  out,  "Hold  on!  I'll  buy  your  shot."  The  proposition 
was  origiual,  but  it  was  listened  to.  "How  much?"  asked  the  Prussian. 
"  Five  hundred  pounds  sterling." — "  What!"  cried  the  Prussian,  "  remember 
I  am  a  dead  shot.  You  underrate  yourself." — "And  you,"  said  the  English- 
man, "  have  marked  me  up  too  high.  I'll  give  you  a  thousand,  but  not  a 
penny  more.  You  can  take  it  or  leave  it,  as  you  like."  The  offer  was  ac- 
cepted, and  Johnny  went  home  with  a  whole  skin A  sail  over  Lake  Win- 

nipiseogee,  which  is  only  three  hours'  car-ride  from  Boston,  is  one  of  the 
most  delightful  trips  a  man  can  take.  The  "Smile  of  the  Great  Spirit"  pre- 
sents some  of  the  finest  lake  scenery  in  this  country In  a  late  election 

(n  Scotland,  admirable  service  was  done  in  the  contest,  by  a  bold  statement 
that  the  candidate  had  once  danced  on  a  Sunday;  while,  in  another  place, 
the  sly  agents  of  a  sly  old  stager  (who  had  secretly  pledged  himself  to  the 
Maine  Law  party,  while  repudiating  their  views  in  public),  were  always  at- 
tributing to  the  opponent  habits  of  intoxication In  1797,  the  national 

debt  of  Great  Britain  was  only  £285,000,000;  it  is  now  nearly  £800.000,000. 
The  taxes  were  then  £16,000,000;  now,  £60,000,000.    The  advances  made  by 

the  bank  to  government  Mere  about  £10,000,000;  now,  £30,000,000 In 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall'H  last  novel,  "  A  Woman's  Story,"  we  find  a  vivid  night-pic- 
ture of  London : — '(  The  lights  in  the  distant  city  seem  to  sparkle  for  effect, 
BO  as  to  mark  the  public  buildings,  the  lines  of  the  noble  streets,  the  extent 
Of  the  great  squares,  the  span  of  the  mighty  river.  Above  all  loomed  the 
round  dome  of  old  St.  Paul's— the  head  of  the  mighty  heart  which  still  palpi- 
tated in  the  highways.  There  is  an  immensity  in  London  seeu  from  either  of 
its  tributary  villages,  Highgate  or  Hempstead,  which,  be  the  mind  ever  so 
pre-occupied,  assorts  its  mastery  over  every  thought.  The  city — so  enormous 
in  its  proportions,  so  massive  when  '  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view.' 
bo  much  greater  from  the  stillness,  the  solemnity,  the  vastness,  which  is  indi- 
cated rather  than  expressed — makes  us  forget  the  houseless  misery  within, 

and  wails  of  want  pleading  at  the  Almighty  footstool." M.  Proudhon, 

the  woll-known  French  political  economist,  who  created  so  much  sensation  a 
few  years  ago  by  his  doctrine,  "property  is  theft,"  is  writing  a  play,  It  is 
asserted  that,  on  this  occasion,  he  will  not  carry  his  theory  iuto  practice,  and 
that  the  piece  will  be  really  original Advices  from  St.  Petersburgh  an- 


nounce that  the  chief  of  the  Bourlats,  a  powerful  and  nomadic  tribe,  profess- 
ing Laniaism,  has  embraced  Christianity,  as  have  also  his  own  family  and 
seventy  of  his  kindred,  and  that  ho  has  begged  the  czar  to  be  godfather  to  his 

baptism The  Courricr  Franco-Italien  states  that  the  remains  of  a  press 

on  which  Guttunbcrg  used  to  draw  off  his  first  proofs  has  been  found  at  Mentz. 

It  boars  the  date  of  1440 There  exist  in  Paris  the  ruins  of  a  palace  built 

by  Julian  the  Apostate.  From  demolitions  of  houses  which  have  recently 
taken  place,  these  interesting  ruins  have  become  quite  isolated;  and  it  hna 
been  discovered  that  a  subterranean  passage  runs  from  them  towards  the 

Seine .The  director  of  the  Bayonne  Theatre,  France,  having  lately,  when 

getting  repairs  effected,  enlarged  the  size  of  the  boxes,  the  ladies  in  the  habit 
of  frequeuting  the  house  sent  him  the  next  day  a  magnificent  bouquet,  with 

this  inscription,  "  From  grateful  crinolines  to  Mr.Zerezo.*' The  husband 

of  Jenny  Lind  is  about  to  remove  into  England  with  bis  family.  Jenny  has 
recently  beeu  blessed  with  a  daughter,  but  still  retains  a  good  voice  for  sing- 
ing.    It  is  not  uulikely  that  the  Swedish  nightingale  may  again  visit  this 

country The  new  "  Deseret  Alphabet"  is  completed,  and  a  font  of  pica 

type  has  been  cast  in  St.  Louis.  Specimens  of  the  type  have  been  published, 
but  are,  of  course,  unintelligible  to  Gentiles.  The  type-founders  have  sup- 
plied the  Mormons  with  moulds  and  other  apparatus  for  re-casting  their  old 
metal,  so  that  the  Deseret  News  will  hereafter  be  a  profound  mystery,  at  least 
iu  part,  to  all  but  the  iuitiated.     The  new  characters  are  forty-one  in  number, 

and  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Ethiopic  alphabet The 

Austrian  army  is  commanded  by  15,461  officers.  Under  the  command  of  the 
emperor  as  generalisimo  are  21  archdukes.  5  dukes,  50  princes.  595  counts, 

900  barons,  576  knights,  2760  petty  nobles,  and  10,300  plebeians On  the 

occasion  of  the  magazine  explosion  in  Halifax,  an  old  gentlemau,  who  weighed 
four  hundred  pounds,  was  thrown  out  of  a  gable  window  into  the  gutter  be- 
low, without  having  received  a  particle  of  injury — an  advantage  that  men  of 

jelly  have The  coal  fields  of  Western  Virginia  are  200  miles  long,  and 

100  miles  wide,  giving  a  working  area  of  20,000  square  miles  Some  hens 

are  perfidious  enough  to  devour  their  own  eggs.  The  following  was  once 
adopted  with  success,  by  a  correspondent  of  the  London  Cottage  Gardener. 
He  took  a  partially  eaten  egg  from  the  nest,  and  substituted,  in  place  of  the 
yolk,  mustard  mixed  with  water  of  a  similar  consistence.  H9  then  replaced 
the  egg  in  the  nest,  and  supposes  the  bird  did  not  approve  of  the  flavor,  as  he 

has  not  lost  an  egg  since One  of  our  exchanges  talks  about  "iced 

coffee"  being  a  delightful  beverage.    The  editor  must  have  a  very  singular 

taste Egypt  cannot  be  a  paradise  for  ladies,  for  Mr.  Prime  says  the  women 

are  old  at  twenty,  and  very  old  at  thirty The  most  ingenious  plea  of  an 

old  beggar  was,  that  being  too  old  to  earn  a  living  by  his  own  lianifs.  he  is 

obliged  to  depend  on  others'  alms Boswell  was  one  day  complaining  that 

he  was  sometimes  dull.  "  Yes,  yes,"  cried  Lord  Karnes,  "  Homer  sometimes 
nods."  Boswell  being  too  much  elated  with  this,  my  lord  added.  "  Indeed, 
sir.  it  is  the  only  chance  you  have  of  resembliug  Homer.". ...  ."May  I  he  so 
bold,  miss,  as  to  inquire  your  age?" — "  Certainly.  I  am  a  little  past  thirty- 
two — most  three  years  younger  than  mother!" "  Joseph,  where  is  Afri- 
ca?"—  "  On  the  map,  sir." — "I  mean,  Joseph,  on  what  continent,  the  eastern 
or  western?" — "  Well,  the  land  of  Africa  is  on  the  eastern  continent,  but  the 
people  all  of 'em  are  down  South." — "  How  do  the  African  people  live?" — 
"By  drawing." — "By  drawing  what,  water?" — "  No,  sir.  by  drawing  their 

breath." — "Sit  down,  Joseph." One  of  our  female  writers  declares  that 

"  that  though  a  few  American  ladies  live  in  idleness,  or  worse  than  idleness, 
the  majority  work  themselves  into  early  graves,  giving  men  an  opportunity 
to  try  two  or  three  in  the  course  of  their  own  vigorous  lives." A  num- 
ber of  members  of  a  Methodist  congregation  in  Indianapolis  have  withdrawn 
from  it  because  the  old  fashion  of  placing  males  and  females  on  different  seats 

has  been  abandoned The  Newark  Mercury  says,   that  a  few  Sabbaths 

since  a  Methodist  clergyman  in  that  city  entered  the  church  of  another  de- 
nomination, and  did  not  discover  his  mistake  till  he  reached  the  pulpit,  where 
he  met  the  pastor  of  the  church.  The  Boston  Transcript  is  reminded  by  this 
anecdote  of  two  similar  instances  in  Boston — one  that  of  a  Methodist  clergy- 
man, who  went  into  the  pulpit  of  a  Universalist  church,  and  found  out  his 
error  in  selecting  the  hymns  In  the  other  case,  a  Unitarian  clergyman 
preached  to  an  Orthodox  congregation,  much  to  the  surprise  of  a  young 
stranger  in  the  pulpit,  who  expected  to  officiate,  but  thought  that  possibly 
some  other  arrangement  had  been  made  by  the  parish  committee  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  pastor  ....  The  spurious  wiues  of  Oporto,  recently  seized  by  the 
Portuguese  government,  were  made  of  molasses,  alcohol,  and  some  coloring 
substance.  Thousands  of  pipes  of  this  mixture  have  heretofore  beeu  sent  to 
England,  to  the  contineut,  and  elsewhere.    The  wine  lately  confiscated  in 

Paris,  was  made  of  water,  alum  and  elder-berries A  provincial  paper 

mentions  a  rumor  that  the  object  of  the  governor-general's  visit  to  England 
is  to  consult  on  the  project  of  a  union  of  the  British  North  American 
provinces  under  a  king,  to  be  supplied  from  the  present  bountiful  royal 

stock There  is  a  family  in  Kentucky  who  possess  a  clock  that  never 

goes,  and  never  strikes,  except  when  one  of  the  members  of  that  family  is» 
about  to  die,  when  it  strikes  one,  though,  in  one  sense,  it  may  be  said  to 
strike  two — itself,  and  the  person  who  dies.  This  is  in  all  respects  an  alarm- 
clock,  and  must  be  a  very  alarming  piece  of  domestic  furniture The 

Philadelphia  North  American  traces  the  history  of  the  ship  Rebecca  Sims, 
lately  sold  to  Messrs.  Tenny  &  Tripp,  of  Fairhaven,  as  far  back  as  the  war  of 
1812,  when  she  was  captured  by  Sir  James  Lucas  Yohe.  of  the  British  frigate 
Southampton.  She  was  built  by  Joseph  Sims,  of  Philadelphia,  and  named 
for  his  wife.  After  her  capture  she  lay  at  Jamaica  a  long  while,  but  after- 
wards got  back  to  Philadelphia,  and  was  in  the  Liverpool  trade  till  1823. 

when  she  went  into  the  whaling  business It  may  seem  strange,  but  it  is 

a  fact,  that  men  generally  are  much  more  afraid  of  women  than  women  are 
of  men — and  fearing  to  "break  the  ice"  is  a  fruitful  cause  of  old  bachelor- 
ism  One  of  the  toasts  at  a  Mormon  celebration  at  Philadelphia,  was, 

"Brigham  Young — the  Lion  of  the  Lord.  When  he  roars  in  the  mountains, 
all  the  whelps  stick  up  their  ears.  Such  a  getting  up  stairs  I  never  did  see!" 
If  Brigham  Young  does  not  behave  himself.  Uncle  Sam's  artillery  will  outroar 

the  Utah  lion  in  the  Salt  Lake  Valley To  appreciate  a  free  country,  you 

must  travel  in  a  despotic  state.  It  is  like  coming  into  the  open  air  after  vis- 
iting a  prison The  work  of  constructing  the  Minnesota  and  Pacific  Rail- 
road will  soon  be  commenced An  Irish  lad  complained  of  the  harsh 

treatment  received  from  his  futher.  "  He  treats  me."  said  he.  mournfully, 
"  as  if  I  was  his  son  by  another  father  and  mother." 


SHELLEY  THE  POET. 

Shelley  had  a  beautiful  face,  with  large,  lamping,  loving  eyes, 
a  small  but  well-rounded  and  arched  brow,  a  tender,  delicate  hue 
on  his  cheek,  a  sweet  smile,  like  a  woman's,  on  his  lips,  and  a 
form  bending  as  if,  in  spite  of  himself,  he  were  worshipping— his 
very  walk  seemed  a  perpetual  prayer.  You  waited  till  he  spoke, 
wondering  what  sound  of  melting  music  could  come  out  of  those 
fine  lips — and,  to  your  horror,  there  issued  the  very  harshest  and 
most  peacock-like  scream  you  ever  heard.  I  absolutely  started. 
I  could  hardly  believe  it  to  come  from  the  man,  but  from  some 
demon  within  him.  The  sound  of  Ins  voice  seemed  to  contradict 
all  the  rest  of  him — his  look,  smile,  and  the  sentiments  he  uttered 
— only  when,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  the  name  of  Christ  was 
introduced,  and  when  the  poor  fellow  got  indignant,  and  began  to 
blaspheme,  then  the  voice  and  the  sentiment  seemed  to  attain  a 
horrible  concord — a  ghastly  unity.  I  was  almost  tempted  to  be- 
lieve that  Shelley  was  possessed  by  some  extra-mundane  power, 
against  whom,  or  which,  his  better  nature  struggled  in  vain,  which 
cracked  his  brain,  voice,  temper  and  genius,  and  rendered  him  the 
beautiful  wretch  and  glorious  wreck  he  became. — History  of  a  Man. 


Cfjnia  gtisalkttg* 


THE  EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA. 

The  present  emperor  is  about  six  feet  one  inch  in  height,  a  fine, 
erect  and  military  figure,  with  a  deop  and  full  chest,  a  mild  and 
noble  countenance,  blue  eye  and  fair  complexion,  betraying  his 
German  origin,  being  a  descendant  of  a  prince  of  Holstein  Got- 
torp,  scarcely  a  drop  of  the  blood  of  Romariq[f,  the  founder  of  this 
dynasty,  flowing  in  his  veins.  His  hair  and  moustaches  are  light 
brown,  the  latter  worn  a  la  militaire — that  is,  turned  up  at  the 
ends;  very  courteous  to  strangers,  particularly  Americans;  his 
face,  like  his  father's,  once  seen,  is  apt  never  to  be  forgotten. 
Witness  the  following  : — It  was  the  day  after  the  christening  of 
the  Neva.  I  was  standing  at  the  door  of  the  Hotel  de  Ruasie, 
Nevski  Prospek,  in  conversation  with  the  landlord,  and  a  groom 
was  holding  my  horse.  There  being  a  light  fall  of  snow,  I  had 
thrown  my  military  cloak  over  my  saddle,  the  peculiar  color  of 
which,  it  being  an  American  one,  might  have  marked  me  for  a 
foreigner.  An  officer,  in  a  simple  yellow  sleigh,  with  a  large 
brown  horse,  driven  by  a  single  servant,  rapidly  drove  by.  In 
passing,  he  gave  me  a  military  salute,  which  I  bad  scarcely  re- 
turned, when  he  turned  the  corner.  "  I  certainly  have  seen  that 
officer  before,  but  do  not  remember  where,"  observed  I.  "It  is 
the  emperor  of  Russia,"  exclaimed  the  landlord ;  "  you  saw  him 
yesterday." — "  He  must  have  taken  me  for  some  one  else,"  said  I. 
"Not  so,"  observed  an  elder  officer,  who  stood  at  my  shoulder, 
and  had  not  till  then  spoken  in  English,  "  he  has  already  been 
duly  informed  who  you  are  by  the  secret  police,  who  regularly  in- 
form him  of  any  arrival  not  in  the  course  of  ordinary  business  or 
pleasure."  I  afterwards  found  out  that  the  officer  who  had  just 
spoken  was  a  general  of  police.  Such  is  the  system  of  espionage 
in  that  country.  The  emperor  usually  wears  a  field  marshal's 
uniform  and  helmet,  and  frequently  rides  like  a  private  gentle- 
man, with  one  attendant,  his  coachman — it  being  his  ambition  to 
show  the  implicit  confidence  he  places  in  the  loyalty  and  love  of 
his  people. — Charleston  Mercury. 

«  ».-  » 

THE  INDIAN  PEOPLE. 

The  tribes  and  peoples  of  India  have  never  enjoyed  a  peace  and 
plenty  in  the  remotest  degree  approaching  to  that  which  they  have 
enjoyed  under  our  government.  They  were  formerly  a  prey  to 
every  wild  Mahratta  chief,  and  every  avaricious  Mohammedan 
viceroy.  They  never  knew  in  any  year  how  much  of  their  rice 
would  be  sold,  and  how  much  would  be  robbed.  They  never 
knew  what  would  be  extorted  from  them  in  the  form  of  taxes,  and 
what  in  the  form  of  bribes.  Now  they  certainly  know  that  a  plen- 
tiful harvest  implies  plentiful  payment — that  they  will  find  a  raady 
sale  for  all  their  produce,  and  a  ready  payment  for  every  sale. 
They  can  count  on  an  Englishman's  silver  as  readily  as  they 
could  formerly  count  on  the  Mahratta  sword.  Year  after  year 
they  find  an  increasing  market  for  all  the  produce  that  they  have 
produced,  and  a  new  market  for  produce  they  never  sold  before. 
And  year  after  year  their  silver  bracelets  and  armlets  accumulate, 
and  their  buried  treasures  increase,  and  houses  spring  up  for  those 
who  never  possessed  a  house  before — and  all  this  they  well  know 
they  owe  to  British  rule,  without  which  no  roads  would  render 
their  produce  accessible,  and  no  authority  protect  them  from  the 
rapacity  of  robbers,  and  the  more  terrible  rapacity  of  the  Amil  or 
Chucklidar.  We  do  not  mean  that  this  attachment  to  British 
rule  is  so  strong  in  the  feeble  character  of  the  Hindoo  as  to  be 
proof  against  all  temporary  excitement,  if  unfortunately  the  fall 
of  Delhi  should  be  delayed.  But  we  do  mean  that  it  is  of  that 
nature  that  we  have  only  to  re-establish  our  authority  over  the 
mutinous  army  of  Bengal,  to  find  in  the  whole  Indian  peninsula  a 
ready  and  hearty  acquiescence  in  the  fact  of  our  supremacy,  and 
in  the  justice  as  well  as  strength  of  our  cause. — Economist. 


THE  HEART  AND  THE  BRAIN. 

There  is  a  chance  of  overrating  intellectual  achievement ;  the 
brain  alone  is  not  the  leader  of  the  world.  We  are  amazed,  but 
not  moved  by  the  grandest  results  of  intellectual  power ;  but  it 
must  be  united  with  emotion,  imagination  and  sentiment,  before 
we  are  impelled  to  any  great  deeds  ourselves.  Intellect  without 
conscience  is  the  abstract  idea  of  the  powers  of  evil.  True  philoso- 
phy, veritable  religion,  radiates  from  the  possessor  and  illumines 
his  fellow-men.  The  intellect  suggested  architecture ;  but  the 
emotions  devised  the  Grecian  temple,  the  Gothic  arch,  the  lofty 
tower.  The  brain  would  have  been  satisfied  with  shelter  and 
warmth ;  the  heart  demanded  more,  added  beauty  to  use,  and 
reared  monuments  to  record  for  future  ages,  the  spirit  of  the  past. 
No  man  is  moved  by  Euclid  or  Aristotle;  but  great  souled  men, 
from  David  to  Shakspeare,  from  Hqmer  to  Burns,  themselves 
sharers  in  the  joys  and  griefs,  the  strength  and  weakness  of  hu- 
manity, have  breathed  an  heroic  life  into  the  nostrils  of  millions. 
All  the  leaders  of  those  great  movements  which  have  at  various 
ages  destroyed  theologies,  founded  empires,  organized  sj'stems  of 
thought  or  government — Mahomet  or  Luther,  Napoleon  or  Wash- 
ington— have  been  followed  more  for  themselves  than  their  theo- 
ries. Religion  itself  has  only  influenced  men  in  proportion  as  it 
appealed  to  their  emotional  nature,  and  adapted  itself  to  their 
spiritual  cravings.  Abstract  theologies  are  food  for  scholars,  but 
are  without  savor  for  the  mass.  Longfellow  uttered  a  profound 
truth  when  he  wrote, 


'  It  is  the  heart,  and  not  the  brain, 
That  to  the  highest  doth  attain.' 


New  York  Atlas. 


CHARITY. 

Night  kissed  the  young  rose,  and  it  bent  softly  to  sleep.  Stars 
shone,  and  pure  dew-drops  bung  upon  its  bosom,  and  watched  its 
sweet  slumbers.  Morning  came  with  its  dancing  breezes,  and 
they  whispered  to  the  young  rose,  and  it  swung  to  joyous  and 
smiling  tones.  Lightly  it  swung  to  and  fro  in  all  the  loveliness 
of  health  and  youthful  innocence.  Then  came  the  ardent  sun- 
god,  sweeping  from  the  east,  and  smote  the  young  rose  with  its 
scorching  rays,  and  it  fainted.  Deserted  and  almost  heart-broken, 
it  drooped  to  the  dust  in  its  loveliness  and  despair.  Now  the 
gentle  breeze,  which  had  been  gamboling  over  the  sea,  pushing  on 
the  home-bound  bark,  sweeping  over  hill  and  dale,  by  the  neat 
cottage  and  still  brook,  turning  the  old  mill,  fanning  the  brow  of 
disease,  and  frisking  the  curls  of  innocent  childhood,  came  trip- 
ping along  on  her  errand  of  mercy  and  love.  And  when  she  saw 
the  young  rose,  she  hastened  to  kiss  it,  and  fondly  bathed  its  head 
in  cool,  refreshing  showers,  and  the  young  rose  revived,  and 
smiled  in  gratitude  to  the  kind  breeze.  But  she  hurried  away,  for 
she  soon  perceived  that  a  delicious  fragrance  had  beeu  poured 
upon  her  wings  by  the  grateful  rose;  and  the  kind  breeze  was  glad 
in  heart,  and  went  away  singing  through  the  trees.  Thus  charity, 
like  the  breeze,  gathers  fragrances  from  the  flowers  it  refreshes, 
and  unconsciously  reaps  a  reward  in  the  performance  of  its  office 
of  kindness,  which  steals  on  the  heart  like  rich  perfume,  to  bless 
and  to  cheer. — Bridgeport  Advertiser  and  Farmer. 


BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 
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E\*li,Y  DorfK.— THi'tt)  h  not  a  villain  or  town  In  the  country  id  small,  but 

that  H  club  <>(  twilw  lub^ribora  might  i ullj  obtained  Ibr  "  Dalloa'8 

Pictorial)"  andthfif work  betbw  procured  for  <,<»,ii  at  two  dollars  s  year, 

boildo* a fraf £i  copt/ta  the  person  who  Bends  the  names  and  d jr.    Any 

,„., |  desiring  to  form  a  olub,  can  have  Dimple  copies  sonl  freed  charge,  by 

Bonding  u»  'I  lino  '"  Hint  offeot, 


lEtritorial  ifWelange. 

Kli/.ur  Sinitli,  of  !.<<■,  litis  conn  il.iiiol  >.'ii)0  luwunl*  tliu  crei-iion 

of  thfl  now  chapel  at  WHHaniH  College. The  Medical  Journal 

states  that  Dr,  King  haa  used  glycerine  and  kreosoto  in  Bcarlatfn&j 
with  much  satisfaction  in  sovoral  cases.  To  one  ounce  of  glycerine 
In- mills  two  drbpfl  of  kreoaote,  ami  rutin  ilic  mixture  over  the 
entire  Burface,  except  the  face  and  scalp,  nighl  and  Horning,  pre- 
viously  sponging   tho    body   well    with    warm    water. Mr. 

George  Vandonhoff  has  prepared  a  lyceum  poena  for  the  coining 

season. Deputy  Superintendent  Carpenter,  of  Now  York,  has 

instructed  his  police  to  suppress  all  organ  playing  in  each  of  their 
districts  after  10  o'clock,  1*.  M.  Should  this  order  not  be  corned 
out,  bo  will  suspend  the  policeman  within  "  hose  heat  the  nuisance 

OOCUrs. The  height  of  Mount  Washington,  latest  authorities, 

in  f)22f)  fuot.     People  can  "  ^et  llP  "  '"   the  world   by  visiting  that 

locality- A  correspondent  of  the  Traveller  writes  that  there 

are  employed  in  the  mackerel  fishery  of  Nowhuryport,  fifty  sail  of 
vosbcIs,  wiih  a  total  tonnage  of  3827  tons,  valued  at  £125,000; 
the  outfits  for  the  same  arc  upwards  of  $30,000;  the  numher  of 
barrels  used  exceeds  15,000;  numher  of  hogsheads  of  salt,  2500; 
bait,  2000  barrels.  This  fleet  employs  GOO  men,  to  whom  are  dis- 
bursed some  $50,000. It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  the  first  ter- 

l-ilorial  legislature  of  Alabama,  tho  upper  branch  of  that  body,  or 
the  senate,  was  composed  of  one  member.     James  Titus  sat  alone 

in  the  chamber,  and  decided  upon  the  acts  of  the  lower  house. A 

correspondent  of  a  Philadelphia  paper,  in  describing  his  sail  up 
the  narrow  channel  which  separates  the  Isle  of  Wight  from  the 
main  land,  says  that  it  is  exceedingly  beautiful.  Yet  the  houses 
on  the  shore  arc  not  comparable  with  those  on  Staten  Island;  even 
{the  writer  says)  tho  queen's  summer  residence  is  surpassed  in 
outward  appearance  by  many  residences  on  Staten  Island  and  the 

banks  of  the  Hudson. A  steam  canal  boat,  moved  by  a  screw 

propeller,  has  just  been  tried  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal, 
and  worked  to  tho  complete  satisfaction  of  the  experimenters.  It 
is  said  that  such  a  boat  costs  no  more  than  a  boat  and  a  mule 

team. A  disease  is  said  to  be  making  fatal  work  among  the 

eattlo  about  Utica,  New  York.  A  correspondent  of  the  Utica 
Observer  says  the  disease  is  identical  with  the  one  known  as  the 

cattle  plague  now  raging  in  Europe. The  city  of  New  Y*ork 

alone  sells  three  times  as  many  "pure,  imported  brandies,"  and 
four  times  as  many  "  pure,  imported  wines,"  annually,  as  all  the 
wine  and  brandy  producing  countries  export.     Somebody,  it  is 

clear,  drinks  a  spurious  article. Mdlle.  Graver,  a  distinguished 

and  gifted  pianist,  from  London,  expects  to  visit  this  country  this 
fall,  and  add  one  to  the  number  of  stars  in  the  musical  firmament 

already  announced  for  the  enlightenment  of  our  city. Ladies 

alone  got  on  in  travelling  much  better  than  with  gentlemen ;  they 
set  about  things  in  a  quieter  manner,  and  always  have  their  own 
way ;  while  men  are  sure  to  go  into  passions  and  make  rows,  if 
things  arc  not  right  immediately.  Should  ladies  have  no  escort 
with  them,  then  every  one  is  so  civil,  and  trying  of  what  use  they 
can  be ;  while,  when  there  is  a  gentleman  of  the  party,  no  one 
thinks  of  interfering.  It  is  astonishing,  if  ladies  look  perfectly 
helpless  and  innocent,  how  people  fall  into  the  trap,  and  exert 
themselves  to  serve  them  ! The  Historical  Society  of  Michi- 
gan, incorporated  in  1828,  has  been  reorganized,  in  response  to  a 
very  general  wish  to  .that  effect.     Until  recently  it  has  had  no 

meeting  since  1841. In  Ischna,  Cattaraugus  county,  N.  Y., 

there  is  a  family  named  Farewell,  unsurpassed  in  numbers  by  any 
in  our  knowledge,  among  whom  the  utmost  harmony  of  feoling 
has  prevailed  for  years.  Not  long  since  there  was  a  school  in 
their  district,   composed  of  twenty-six  scholars,  all  cousins,  and 

the  school  was  taught  by  an  own  aunt  to  all  the  children. Mrs. 

Mary  E.  Decker,  wife  of  John  T.  Decker,  of  Caddo,  La.,  became 
insane,  recently,  from  reading  a  work  on  spiritualism,  and  drowned 
herself.  She  was  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  leaves  three  chil- 
dren, the  youngest  an  infant  at  the  breast. A  young  gentle- 
man at  Stafford,  Ct.,  a  few  days  since,  was  forbidden  by  the  pa- 
rents of  a  young  lady  to  whom  he  was  engaged,  all  access  to  the 
house  ;  the  young  lady  was  locked  up,  and  her  father  got  posses- 
sion of  her  bank-hook;  but  the  bank  officials  refused  to  give  up 
the  funds  without  an  order  from  herself.  In  this  interesting  junc- 
ture, the  young  man  got  out  a  warrant  against  the  old  one  for 
detaining  the  young   lady  against  her  will,  and  the  strong  arm  of 

the  law  put  her  in  the  possession  of  her  lover. The  gold  medal 

ordered  by  the  New  York  legislature,  in  honor  of  Dr.  Elisha  K. 
Kane,  has  been  completed.  It  is  of  fine  gold,  and  weighs  fifteen 
ounces. The  Richelieu  line  of  steamers,  plying  between  Que- 
bec and  Montreal,  is  very  well  patronized  by  travellers,  and 
deserves  the  popular  favor.  The  boats  are  swift  and  staunch,  and 
have  excellent  accommodations. 


Young  America. — A  boy  in  Brooklyn  lately  applied  for  a 
situation  in  a  store,  the  proprietor  of  which  asked  hiua  how  much 
a  week  he  would  come  for.  "  Why,"  replied  the  boy,  "  three  dol- 
lars and  a  half  a  week,  but  two  dollars  will  do  if  you'll  give  me 
the  run  of  the  till."  That  boy  may  turn  out  a  great  financier,  if 
be  does  not  bring  up  at  Sing-Sing  prematurely. 


All  in  the  Family. — There  was  recently  at  Birkenhead,  Eng., 
a  trim  craft,  which  was  built,  is  commanded,  and  crewed  all  by 
one  family  ;  and,  moreover,  sea  service  has  been  rendered  by  the 
wife  of  the  master  and  mother  of  the  crew. 


fflgftajjsioe  (ffiaujerinss. 

Healy,  the  atti  t,  i     »uid  to  have   inad.-       I  '  (JUO    in 

by  portrait  painting,  in  Chicago. 

Henry  Potter,  tf.  S*  Judge  for  North  C tin  d   that 

office  for  fifty-live  years,  and  i*  now  ujnetj  one  reon  old. 

An  exchange  pufTs  a  cemetery  and  promisee  h-  readers  to  try 
it  aj  toon  a  i  he  gets  a  little  leisure,    'i  hoi  i    accommodating. 

A  fanner's  boy  in  Bucks  county,  Ponn., has  found  a  pearl  worth 

S75.      Three  Jei,  r\   pcarlfl  have   In.  n  lent  I"    Philadelphia,  worth 
$425. 

The  Albany  Argus  denies  that  a  tunnel  company  ha  been 
formed  in  that  city,  and  says  the  Bridge  will  be  erected  over  the 
Hudson. 

The  Calliope  has  been  turned  to  new  UJCS  at  ihc  Went.  It  has 
taken  the  place,  and  performs  the  duly  ol  an  entire  Urou  band  in 
a  grand  combination  circus. 

A  terrible  hurricane  swept  over  Woodland,  Wisconsin,  recently, 
destroying  every  bouse  in  the  village.  The  telegraph  lines  were 
prostrated,  and  railroad  tracks  badly  damaged. 

Mr.  William  dates  killed  a  porcupine  in  the  ea-itciiv  [tart  of 
Bttrre,  Mass.,  a  few  days  ago.  Animals  of  (tun  Bpeciefl  Ore  -eldom 
found  in  that  vicinity.     He  weighed  ten  and  a  half  pounds. 

John  Mitchell,  of  Burlington,  X.  J.,  has  twenty-five  acres  of 
sliawlicnies.  Dining  the  height  of  the  Strawberry  season,  it  is  said 
that  be  delivered  in  Philadelphia,  every  morning;,  seventy-five 
bushels. 

The  Portuguese  government  has  invited  tenders  f'(,r  the  con- 
struction of  an  artificial  port  at  the  Island  of  St.  Michael,  in  the 
Azores.-  Any  individuals  or  companies,  native  or  foreign,  may 
join  in  the  competition. 

Tho  revenue  of  the  United  States  during  the  present  fiscal  vear, 
it  is  calculated  at  Washington,  will  reach  eighty  millions,  or  thirty 
millions  more  than  are  necessary.  This,  added  to  the  twenty  mil- 
lions surplus  last  year,  will  make  fifty  millions. 

Dr.  Gill  was  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church,  in  Charter  Lane, 
London,  for  fifty-four  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Bippon, 
who  filled  the  office  sixty-three  years.  That  church,  therefore,  had 
but  two  pastors  in  one  hundred  and  seventeen  years ! 

The  Ocean  House,  at  Nantucket,  with  its  furnishings,  lias  been 
recently  sold  by  the  Nantucket  Steamboat  Company,  by  whom  it 
lias  been  recently  owned,  to  Ohed  Swain  and  others,  for  $5500. 
It  cost  the  company  about  $20,000. 

The  cars  on  the  New  Jersey  railroad  are  now  lit  by  gas.  The 
gas  is  taken  from  the  pipes  of  the  Gas  Light  Company  and  pressed 
into  an  apparatus  to  which  machinery  is  attached,  which  affords 
force  to  make  the  gas  flow  steadily  for  several  hours. 

A  new  light-house,  85  feet  high,  built  of  stone,  and  the  light  150 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  has  been  erected  at  Montauk  Point. 
The  new  light  will  be  put  into  operation  on  the  first  of  January, 
1858.  It  is  to  be  a  first  order,  catadioptric  fixed  light,  varied  by 
a  flash  every  two  minutes. 

Marysville,  California,  was  recently  visited  by  a  shower  of  bugs, 
in  such  numbers  as  to  be  extremely  disagreeable.  The  keeper  of 
one  saloon  put  some  alcohol  in  a  tumbler,  setting  fire  to  it,  and 
hundreds  of  the  silly  creatures,  in  making  an  investigation  of  the 
nature  of  the  flame,  were  put  out  of  existence. 

They  complain  in  Buffalo  that  the  shipping  business  on  the 
lakes  this  season,  has  been  as  unprofitable  as  that  of  the  railroads 
- — in  consequence  of  the  want  of  produce  and  passengers  to  trans- 
port. There  never  has  been  a  year,  it  is  said,  in  which  a  worse 
business  has  been  done  on  Lake  Erie  and  the  upper  Lakes. 

Two  sorrel  horses,  worth  S1000,  which  were  lately  stolen  from 
the  stable  of  Almon  Clark,  of  Whitesboro',  N.  Y.,  were  found  on 
board  the  steamer  Hero,  at  Albany,  and  the  pretended  owner  was 
arrested.  He  stoutly  declared  that  he  had  bought  the  horses,  and 
while  on  his  way  to  point  out  the  man  he  bought  them  of,  took  to 
flight,  but  was  overtaken  and  sent  to  Utica. 

A  short  time  since,  a  young  girl  at  Fish-creek  Hill,  Va.,  hung 
herself  in  consequence  of  an  unrequited  love  attachment.  The 
superstitious  people  in  the  neighborhood  would  not  allow  her  to 
be  buried  in  the  church-yard,  and  her  remains  were  interred  at  the 
cross-roads,  in  accordance  with  a  heathenish  custom  and  an  obso- 
lete law. 

The  Supreme  Court  for  Middlesex  county  has  decided  that  the 
bond  given  by  the  treasurer  of  a  manufacturing  corporation,  ex- 
pired with  the  term  for  which  he  was  originally  elected.  This 
case  is  of  great  importance  to  co isolations,  among  whom,  it  is 
said,  it  has  not  been  usual  to  renew  the  bonds  upon  the  re-elec- 
tion of  the  officers  by  whom  they  are  given. 

A  farmer  in  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  complains  that  he  has  lately  lost 
seven  head  of  cattle  by  their  eating  poisoned  hay.  It  appears  that 
the  poison  is  in  the  form  of  ergot,  a  smutty  excrescence,  which 
grows  on  the  June  grass.  It  grows  as  it  does  on  rye,  in  the  shape 
of  a  diseased  and  enlarged  seed,  of  dark  color,  varying  from  the 
size  of  a  wheat  grain,  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long. 

A  Spanish  journal  states  that  a  son,  whose  father  being  in  a 
state  of  idiocy  was  a  heavy  burden  to  him,  gravely  proposed  to 
sell  the  old  man,  who  was  very  fat,  to  be  melted  down  into  grease ! 
The  neighbor  having  consented,  a  bargain  was  struck  for  800  rials, 
and  the  purchaser  procured  a  large  cauldron  in  which  to  boil  the 
old  man  ;  but  the  authorities  having  heard  of  the  atrocious  affair, 
had  the  buyer  and  seller  arrested. 

At  Rockville,  Ind.,  lately,  a  robber  entered  the  house  of  Mr. 
Jesse  Wright,  of  that  (Parke)  county,  and  robbed  the  room  of  Mr. 
Wright's  daughter,  who  was  sleeping  in  her  bed.  After  plunder- 
ing as  much  as  he  could,  he  proceeded  very  coolly  to  steal  the 
ear-rings  out  of  the  cars  of  the  drowsy  damsel.  Then  he  pulled 
the  rings  off  her  fingers,  and  thinking  still  that  he  hadn't  made 
the  robbery  complete,  he  cut  all  the  hair  off  one  side  of  her  head. 
And  he  accomplished  it  nil  without  waking  the  girl. 

A  great  sensation  has  been  caused  at  Oporto,  by  the  discovery 
of  extensive  frauds  in  the  wine  trade.  Mixtures  to  represent  port 
wine  are  manufactured  in  England  and  Hamburg,  and  sent  out  in 
ships  to  Oporto,  where,  by  means  of  falsified  certificates,  the  mix- 
tures are  imported  into  England  as  port  wine.  About  3000  pipes 
of  these  mixtures  arc  now  in  London.  Ten  pipes  of  the  mixtures 
have  been  seized  by  the  Customs  at  Oporto,  on  board  a  ship  from 
England.  The  mixture  has  been  tested,  and  found  to  be  a  com- 
position of  bad  alcohol,  molasses,  and  the  essence  of  tar. 

A  self  generating  gas  lamp  has  been  invented.  It  gives  a  very 
powerful  tight — nearly  equal  to  the  best  gas-burner — and  is  about 
as  readily  controlled.  In  appearance  it  is  like  an  ordinary  lamp, 
has  a  tube  rising  above  the  glass  globe  which  contains  the  fluid, 
and  the  tube  is  surmounted  by  a  brass  ball,  from  which  the  burner 
issues  ;  this  ball  is  heated  by  lighting  a  wick  in  a  small  tube  just 
below,  and  on  one  side  of  it ;  soon  a  lighted  paper  is  applied  to 
the  burner  above,  and  the  flame  increases  steadily,  until  it  is  re- 
duced by  extinguishing  the  small  burning  tube  below. 


jfoteign  I-trms. 

'I  be  Beet  India  Company  have  despatched,  or  are  on  the  e 
Ac  pad  lung  to  India,  in  all  ~,-±  vessels, carrying  about  27,000  tn 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  has  granted  an  annual  sum  of  50 
florin    towards  the  restoration  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Stephen,  at 
Vienna 

The    English  have  taken  -.!     the  I-land  of  ]•'.  rnundo 

Po,  on  the  i  on  i  ol  Africa — to  use  as  the  bead-quarters  of  the  Ni- 
ger exploring  expedition. 

The  American  mt  re]         atG  preparing  to 

pre  en l  claim*  against  the  British  government,  Ibr  losses  incurred 
in  the  bombard nuni  of  '  'anion. 

The  Benedictine  Order  of  monks  arc  about  to  erect  a  monastery 

nt  Belmont,  n'lir  the  eily  of  Hereford,  England,  on  a  scale  un- 
known in  that  countr)  once  the  Information.  lenders  for  the 
work  have  already  h  i  for. 

An  important  ouuiaucton1  of  bad  coin  has  been  discovered  in 

OpOltO,  with    branch  estobluhmenhl   over    the    country.      Several 

members  of  the  Portugnc  t  clergy  of  high  position  are  implicated 
in  this  affair.  One  of  the  guilty  parlies^ a  cure1  attached  ro  die 
church  of  St.  Vmccnte,  was  arrested  by  a  detacJuneni  ol  sotdiea 
while  saying  ma 

Tin-  French  ministry,  in  concert  with  the  faculty  of  medicine, 
are  about  to  establish  the  rule  that  ollstndentsof  meduine,  in  pre- 
senting thcm>elvcs  a*  Mich  to  the  faculty,  must  exhibit  oof  only 
the  diploma  ol  a  bachelor  of  eiencc  ,  a  at  present  required,  but 
also  that  of  a  bachelor  of  letters,  in  addition. 


Srantis  of  Colo. 


Think  wrongly,  if  you  please — but  in  all  coses  think  for 

yourself. — Leasing. 

....  The  Reformation  was  cradled  in  the  printing-press,  and 
established  by  no  other  instrument. — Agw-s  Strickland. 

....  What  a  great  sorrow  leaves  behind  i*  often  fur  worse  than 
the  sorrow  itself  has  been  — Btdta  r, 

....  Men  are  often  capable  of  greater  things  Uian  they  perform. 
They  are  sent  into  the  world  with  bills  of  credit,  and  seldom  draw 
to  their  full  extent. —  Walpoie. 

....  To  despond  is  to  be  ungrateful  beforehand.  Be  not  look- 
ing for  evil.  Often  thou  drainest  the  gall  of  fear  while  evil  is  pass- 
ing thy  dwelling. — Tupper. 

....  There  is  one  single  fact,  which  one  may  oppose  to  all  the 
wit  and  argument  of  infidelity,  viz.,  that  no  man  ever  repented  of 
being  a  Christian  on  his  death-bed. — Hannah  More. 

Duty  itself  is  supreme  delight  when  love  is  the  inducement 

and  labor.  By  such  a  principle  the  ignorant  are  enlightened,  the 
hard-hearted  softened,  ihe  disobedient  reformed,  and  the  faithful 
encouraged. — Hosta  Baltou. 

....  Women  often  lose  the  man  they  love,  and  who  loves  them. 
By  mere  wantonness  or  coquetry  they  reject,  and  then  repent — 
they  should  he  careful  not  to  take  this  step  hastily,  for  a  prond, 
high  minded,  gifted  man  will  seldom  ask  a  woman  twice. — Calebs. 


Soger's  Uuigct. 

"  Tell  your  mistress  that  I've  tore  the  curtain,"  said  a  lodger  to 
a  female  domestic.  "  Very  well,  sir,  mistress  will  put  it  down  as 
extra  rent." 

If  any  lady  chooses  to  be  ill-natured  toward  us,  we  are  disposed 
to  say  to  her  iu  bold  defiance  of  consequences,  that  she  is  "  no 
gentleman." 

"  When  a  woman,"  says  Mrs.  Partington,  "has  once  married 
with  a  congealing  heart,  and  one  that  beats  responsible  to  her  own, 
she  will  never  want  to  enter  the  maritime  state  again." 

Most  men  seem  to  consider  their  school  learning  as  if  it  were, 
like  a  tadpole's  tail,  meant  to  drop  off  as  soon  as  the  owner  comes 
to  full  growth. 

The  most  remarkable  case  on  record  is  that  of  the  Yankee  soap 
man,  who,  in  a  violent  storm  at  sea,  saved  himself  from  death  by 
taking  a  cake  of  his  own  soap  and  waihiiig  himself  ashore. 

A  minister  who  had  received  a  number  of  calls,  and  could 
scarcely  decide  which  was  the  best,  asked  the  advice  of  a  faith- 
ful old  African  servant,  who  replied — "  Master,  go  where  there  is 
the  most  devil." 

A  gentleman  being  rather  hotly  pressed  to  sing  a  song,  pettishly 
observed  that  they  wished  to  make  a  butt  of  him.  "By  no  means, 
my  good  fellow,"  rejoined  one  of  his  tormentors,  "  we  only  want 
to  get  a  stave  out  of  you." 
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Maine  to  California,  gladdening  the  fireside  of  rich  and  poor,  in  town  and 
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[Cr*  It  is  just  such,  a  paper  as  any  lather,  brother,  or  friend  would  intro- 
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IE?3"  Its  suggestive  pages  provoke  in  the  young  an  inquiring  spirit,  and  add 
to  their  store  of  knowledge. 

0s"  Its  columns  are  free  from  politics  and  all  jarring  topics,  its  object  being 
to  make  home  happy. 
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throughout  the  country. 
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BALLOT'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


SIMS   BEEVES. 


SIMS  REEVES  AND  VICTOIRE  BALFE. 

We  have  placed  on   this  page  portraits  of  two  distinguished 
singers,  one  long  a  favorite  of  Europe,  the  other  a  late  and  bril- 
liant de'butante,  both  of  whom  we  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  on  this  side  of  the   Atlantic,   since   American  applause 
seems  now  acknowledged  to  be  the  necessary  complement  to  the 
measure  of  an  artist's  fame.     Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  acknowledged  in 
the  world  of  music  as  the  legitimate  successor  of  Incledon  and 
Braham,  was  born  at  "Woolwich,  England,  in   1821.     His  first 
instructor  was  his  father,  who,  detecting  very  early  indications  of 
musical  genius  in  the  boy,  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  foster 
them.     Before  he  reached  his  fourteenth  year,  Sims  Reeves  had 
attained   considerable   proficiency  on   several    instruments,   and 
applied  himself  with  success  to  the  theory  of  composition.     His 
acquaintance  with  the  organ  and  with  church  music  was  so  re- 
markable, even  at  that  period,  that  it  led  to  his  appointment  as 
organist  and  director  of  the  choir  at  the  church  of  North  Cray,  in 
Kent ;  and  while  holding  that  office,  he  wrote  chants  and  anthems 
which  would  have  done  no  discredit  to  composers  of  repute.     He 
continued  to  study  the  theory  of  music  under  a  well-known  mas- 
ter, and  took  lessons  on  the  piano  forte  from  the  celebrated  John 
Cramer.     He  was  next  placed  under  the  care  of  a  distinguished 
professor  of  singing,  and  from  that  moment  the  other  branches 
of  his  musical  education  were  gradually  abandoned.     The  bent 
of  his  mind  was  evidently  towards  dramatic  singing,  and,  after  a 
long  course  of  assiduous  study,  he  made  his  first  appearance  on 
the  stage  of  the  theatre  in  Newcastle.     This  was  in  1839,  when  he 
was  in  his  nineteenth  year,  and  had  duly  cultivated  what  was  then 
considered  a  barytone  voice — at  least  so  much  may  be  presumed, 
or  why  should  the  barytone  parts  of  Rodolpko,  in  the  "  Sonnam- 
bula,"  and  Dandini,  in  "  Cenerentola,"  have  been  selected  for  his 
first  public  essays  ?     The  series  of  provincial  engagements  which 
followed  his  success  at  Newcastle,  his  professional  visits  to  the 
principal  towns  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  etc.,  need  only  be  men- 
tioned.    He  next  went  to  Paris,  took  lessons  of  the  best-known 
masters,  and  returned  to   England,  improved,  if  not  perfected,  in 
his  art.     He  still,  however,  wisely  confined  himself  to  the  sister 
kingdom  and  the  provinces,  unwilling  to  endanger  his  future  career 
by  too  hastily  committing  himself  to  a  metropolitan  engagement. 
Courageously  rejecting  advantageous  propositions  from  the  Lon- 
don managers,  he  made  a  bold  step,  and  repaired  to  Italy,  the 
"  land  of  song."     At  Milan,  he  began  to  study  with  all  the  ardor 
of  youthful  ambition,  and  so  rapid  was  his  progress,  under  the 
well-known  Mazzucato,  that  not  very  long  after  his  arrival,  he 
signed  a  scrittura  with  the  director  of  the  Scala.     The  part  select- 
ed for  his  debut  was  Edgardo,  in  "  Lucia  di  Lammermoor,"  and 
his  success  was  so  decided,  that  the  impresario,  Signor  Morelli, 
immediately  secured  his  services  for  two  years.     The  sorrows  of 
Edgardo  have  ever  since  been  associated  with  the  triumphs  of  the 
English  tenor.     At  the  Scala,  Mr.  Reeves  refined  and  enlarged 
his  powers,  consummated  his  Italian  education,  and,  to  be  brief, 
became  a  dramatic  singer  of  the  first  rank.     The  other  great  thea- 
tres of  Italy  were  invaded  and  conquered  in  rotation  ;  and,  while 
the  English  tenor  was  upholding  the  musical  reputation  of  his 
country  in  the  teeth  of  all  the  best  singers  of  the  South,  he  was 
heard  by  Jullien,  then  travelling  in  search  of  a  company  for  the 
operatic  establishment  which  he  had  just  formed  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre.     An  engagement  with  Sims  Reeves  was  at  once  con- 
tracted :  he  made  his  de'but  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  on  the  6th  of 
December,  1847,  in  his  favorite  part  of  Edgardo,  and  with  a  suc- 
cess which  it  i6  no  exaggeration  to  describe  as  triumphant.     Dur- 
ing the  brief  rule  of  M.  Jullien,  as  manager  of  Drury  Lane  Thea- 
tre, Mr.  Sims  Reeves  only  appeared  in  two  operas ;  the  second 
being  Mr.  Balfe's  "  Maid  of  Honor,"  in  which  he  sustained  with 
distinguished  ability  his  first  original  character.     The  following 
year  (1848),  he  was  engaged   by  Mr.  Lumiey  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre,  where  he  appeared  on  May  20th  as   Carlo,  in  "  Linda  di 
Chamouni,"  with  a  success  equal  to  that  of  any  Italian  tenor  on 
those  classic  boards.    In  the  autumn,  at  the  Norwich  Festival,  and 
during  the  winter  months,  at  the  concerts  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society,  he  proved  to  the  public  that  lie  was  quite  as  accomplished 
a  master  of  &acred  as  of  operatic  music,  and  that  Handel,  Haydn 
and  Mendelssohn  were  as  familiar  to  him  as  the  dramatic  com- 
posers of  Italy.     We  have  not  space  to  detail  the  career  of  this 
celebrated  singer  during  the  last  eight  or  nine  years ;  suffice  it  to 
say  that,  from   1849  to  the  present  time,  the  reputation  of  Mr. 
Sims  Reeves  has  been  maintained  at  its  height.     His  occasional 
appearances  at  one  or  other  of  the  London  theatres  (in  company 
with  his  cara  spam,  to  whom  the  Italian  epithet  sympatica  may  be 
especially  appfiedj  have  always  been  treated  as  events  by  the  pub- 
lic ;  he  reaps  a  prodigious  harvest  annually,  both  of  fame  and 
money,  at  the  festivals  and  at  the  grand  concerts  of  sacred  music 
in  the  metropolis,  where  he  is  without  a  rival,  and  where — at  Bir- 
mingham for  instance — he  lately  won  fresh  laurels  by  his  magnifi- 


cent performance  in  Mr.  Costa's  oratorio  of  "  Eli,"  produced  with 
such  success  at  the  recent  festival.     His  singing  of  the  music  of 
Handel  is  thus  specially  commended   in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review : — "  The  great  songs  of  Handel's   oratorios, 
and  in  particular  of  '  The  Messiah,'  not  only  demand  the  greatest 
voices  from  the  four  artists  to  whom  they  arc  intrusted — the  finest 
vocal  skill,  consummate  musical  science,  the  most  solemn  and  re- 
fined declamation — they  demand,  also,  that  dovotional  temper  of 
mind  which  not  merely  implies  an  act  of  worship,  but  indicates 
the  mood  of  a  worshipper.     That  which  the  greatest  artists  of  the 
musical  stage  have  been  from  time  to  time,  utterly  possessed  of 
the  characters  which  they  were  to  represent  and  the  music  they 
had   to  complete   by  interpretation,  the   performers  of  Handel's 
songs  should  be,  in  order  to  sustain  the  impression  which  is  now 
frequently  produced  by  the  choral  portions  of  his  oratorios.     Need 
it  be  pointed  out  that  to  count  upon  these  high  qualities  as  habi- 
tual in  the  most  ingenious  and  carefully  trained  and  serious  of  the 
vocalists  to  whom  such  occupation  must  be  confined,  is  to  strain 
expectation  beyond  the  limits  of  possibility  ?  that  to  ensure  such 
qualities  there  should  be,  not  merely  a  happy  combination  of  natu- 
ral endowment  and  technical  accomplishments,  but  also  a  general 
loftiness  of  tone  in  life,  manners  and  conversation,  such  as  shall 
make  it  altogether  impossible  for  the  speaker  to  conceive  aught 
meanly,  or  to  deliver  it  meagrely,  a  breath  of  that  noble  simplicity 
which,  totally  distinct  from  arrogance  or  theatrical  solemnity,  has 
given  so  much  charm  of  persuasion,  such  an  authority  of  teaching, 
such  a  power  of  retaining  love,  to  some  of  our  divines  and  poets, 
least  intent  on  the  vulgar  arts  of  producing  effect  ?     It  is  because 
wc  have  a  few  times  heard  single  portions  of  these  great  oratorios 
thus  rendered  by  some  great  artist,  when  in  his  happiest  and  holi- 
est mood  ;  it  is  because  of  the  impression  graven  deep  which  such 
moments  have  left,  when  sense,  and  sound,  and  delivery  have 
combined  to  produce  a  perfect  charm,  that  we  speak  of  Handel's 
music,  as  for  the  most  part  of  necessity  under-sung,  not  because 
of  its  difficulty  as  vocal  music,  still  less  from  perverscness  or  friv- 
olity on  the  part  of  the  singers,  but  because  of  its  inspired  sublim- 
ity.    Let  it  be  honorably  commemorated,  however,  that  English 
artists  have  seldom,  if  ever,  been  heard  to  sing  with  so  much  of 
the  loftiness  and  inspiration  that  '  The  Messiah,'  and  '  Israel,'  and 
'  Judas  '  demand  as  at  Sydenham.     They  were,  with  small  excep- 
tions, so  brought  on  by  the  magnificence  of  the  scene  as  to  rise 
far  nearer  to  the  point  indicated  than  they  ever  rose  before  ;  and 
one  in  particular  (Mr.  Sims  Reeves)  has  written  his  name  beneath 
that  of  Handel  in  the  golden  book  of  musical  renown,  to  be  read 
a  hundred  years  hence  when  new  singers  arise  and  new  celebra- 
tions are  projected."    A  memoir  which  appeared  some  time  since 
in  "  The  Musical  World  "  says  Sims  Reeves  is  now  in  the  prime 
of  life  and  the  meridian  of  fame,  admired  in  public  and  respected 
in  private.     Nature  has  bountifully  endowed  him,  and  fortune  has 
favored  his  endeavors.     What,  then,  is  there  to  prevent  him  from 
attaining  all  that  as  a  man  and  as  an  artist  he  can  desire? — 
Mademoiselle  Victoire  Balfe  lately  made  her  first  appearance  on 
the  London  operatic  stage  with  complete  success.     Her  singing, 
from  beginning  to  end,  could  not  have  been  surpassed  by  any 
vocalist  of  the  day.     And  all  this  variety  of  excellence  she  has 
attained  before  she  has  reached  the  age  of  twenty.     Mdlle.  Balfe 
was  born  on  the  1st  of  September,  1837,  in  the  Ruede  la  Victoire, 
Paris.     From  her  infancy  she  showed  a  great  love  for  music  ;  and, 
at  an  early  age,  evinced  an  inclination  for  the  stage.     She  studied 
the  piano  forte,  first  at  the  Conservatoire,  and  afterwards  in  Lon- 
don, under  an  eminent  teacher,  Sterndale  Bennett,  by  whose  les- 
sons she  became  an  excellent  performer.     Her  father  having  tried 
her  voice,  and  resolved 
to  have  her  instructed 
in  the  art  of  singing, 
she    was    placed,    in 
1853,  under  the  care 
of  Signor  Garcia,  with 
whom    she    practised 
the  solfeggio  for  two 
years.    Balfe  took  her 
to  Italy,  that  she  might 
prosecute  her  studies 
there ;  but,  after  some 
time,  not  approving  of 
the  system  of  tuition 
now  pursued  in  that 
country,  he  took  her 
further  musical   edu- 
cation  into    his   own 
hands.     The  fruits  of 
well-directed  study,  as 
well  as    her    natural 
gifts  of  voice  and  tal- 
ent,  have   been   con- 
spicuous in  her  public 
appearances  since  her 
debut,   a    few  weeks 
ago,  at  the  Royal  Ital- 
ian   Opera,    London. 
When  she  first  came 
forward  in  the  "  Son- 
nambula,"     she    had 
never  sung  before  an 
audience,  even  of  her 
friends ;   yet  she  ex- 
hibited all  the  method, 
finish  and  style  of  an 
accomplished  vocalist; 
while  her  graces  and 
attractions,   with  her 
singular  dramatic  ge- 
nius, at  once  gained 
the  favor  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  gave  the  prom- 
ise— we    may  almost 
say  the  assurance — of 
a  most  brilliant  career. 
Her  recent  latest  ap- 
pearance was  before  a 
cro  wded    house,   and 
with  a  complete  suc- 
cess.    In  her  favorite 
character  of  Lucia,  the 
scenes   of  which  are 
full    of    the    deepest 
tragical  interest,  and 
where  she  is  seen  for 
the  last  time  a  raving 
maniac,   she    gave   a 
full  and  unconstrained 
expression  to  the  in- 
spirations  of   her  ge- 
nius and  feeling,  and 
melted  every  heart  by 
her  simple  pathos. 


CASES  OF  CIRCUMSTANTIAL  EVIDENCE. 

Evidence  which  has  appeared  sufficient  to  justify  conviction,  or 
even  positive  execution  of  sentence,  has  in  some  cases  turned  out 
to  be  a  simple  mistake.  The  number  of  these  cases  is  very  great. 
Looking  to  Europe  alone,  and  not  going  back  more  than  two  cen- 
turies, we  could  bring  forward  at  least  two  hundred  cases,  in  a 
large  proportion  of  which  sentence  has  been  executed.  Wc  will 
notice  a  few  of  theso  cases  : — One  of  the  most  interesting  is  that 
of  Helen  Gillct,  a  young,  handsome  girl,  at  Bourg  en  Bresse,  in 
France,  who,  in  1625,  was  condemned  to  death  for  infanticide. 
But  public  opinion  believed  so  strongly  in  her  innocence  that  even 
the  executioner  had  not  the  courage  to  strike  in  cold  blood,  and 
thus  twice  missed  his  aim.  Then  a  frightful  scene  ensued.  The 
executioner's  wife,  fearing  her  husband  might  lose  his  employ,  first 
tried  to  strangle  the  girl,  and  not  succeeding,  tried  to  cut  off"  her 
head  with  a  pair  of  scissors  !  It  is  the  case  of  Eliza  Fenniug  with 
a  horrid  aggravation.  The  enraged  populace  interfered  by  storm- 
ing the  scaffold,  killing  the  executioner  and  his  wife,  and  liberat- 
ing Helen  Gillet,  who  afterwards  received  a  free  pardon  from 
Louis  XIII.,  brother-in-law  of  our  Charles  I.  Urban  Grandier's 
conviction  and  execution,  nine  years  after,  in  1633,  for  crimes 
which  he  never  committed,  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  com- 
ment. Another  case  is  that  of  the  Marquis  D'Anglade,  who,  in 
1687,  was  accused  of  theft,  and  was,  with  his  wife,  a  noble,  high- 
spirited  woman,  thrown  into  a  frightful  prison,  and,  his  judges  not 
finding  him  willing  to  confess  a  crime  which  he  never  committed, 
was  put  on  the  rack,  on  which  he  died  under  the  most  agonizing 
tortures.  A  year  after,  his  innocence  was  established  beyond 
doubt.  A  story  very  much  like  the  last  is  that  of  Jacques  Lebour, 
who,  in  1689,  was  accused  of  murder,  and  died  under  his  tortures. 
A  month  after  his  death,  his  complete  innocence  was  proved.  All 
these  cases  happened  in  France,  yet  there  is  no  lack  of  them  in 
England  either.  Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  Col.  Charteris ; 
he  certainly  was  a  wicked  scamp,  but  that  did  not  give  the  right 
to  judge  and  jury  to  execute  him,  in  1731,  for  a  crime  which  he 
never  committed.  Or  take  the  other  curious  case  of  Jonathan 
Bradford,  who,  in  1736,  was  executed  for  murder,  a  case  peculiar- 
ly instructive.  Bradford  was  so  far  guilty  that  he  had  the  inten- 
tion of  committing  the  crime,  but  found  the  work  done  by  another 
before  him.  The  real  murderer  confessed  on  his  deathbed,  eighteen 
months  after.  In  1753,  Elizabeth  Canning  accused  a  Mrs.  Webb, 
in  Moorfields,  and  some  others,  of  complicity  in  a  capital  crime 
The  jury  declared  them  guilty,  and  nine  persons  were  condemned 
to  death,  and  were  ordered  for  execution.  Fortunately,  the  case 
attracted  the  attention  of  Allan  Ramsay,  the  poet,  who  proved  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  the  world  that  the  girl  Canning  had  got  up 
a  story  to  account  for  an  otherwise  unaccountable  child  to  whom 
she  afterwards  gave  birth.  Of  Xdmiral  Byng's  execution,  four 
years  after,  we  will  not  speak,  as  it  was  more  a  political  than  a 
judicial  murder ;  and  the  same  objection  applies  to  the  execution 
of  Struensee,  the  Danish  minister  of  state.  Of  all  innocent  per- 
sons ever  convicted,  Jean  Calas  has  found  a  most  brilliant  advo- 
cate in  Voltaire's  pen ,  and  Jean  Calas's  name  is  cited  now  wherever 
injustice  is  mentioned.  The  case,  however,  of  John  Jennings,  who 
was  executed  in  Hull,  in  1762,  for  a  highway  robbery  of  which  he 
was  altogether  guiltless,  is  quite  as  strong  an  argument  against 
the  infallibility  of  the  "  twelve  good  men  and  true."  Yet  in  Eng- 
land, poor,  innocent  John  Jennings  is  not  half  so  much  lamented 
as  Joseph  Lesurques,  who  was  innocently  convicted  and  executed 
for  highway  robbery  and  murder,  in  1796,  and  whose  story  has 
been  made  up  in  novels,  ballads,  and  melo-dramatic  shows,  over 
and  over  again,  in  England  as  well  as  in  France. — London  Leader. 
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SURF  AND  BELL-BOAT,  UAKDlNti'S  LEDGE. 

The  engraving  below  is  from  a  drawing  made  for  us  on  the 
spot  by  Mr.  Hill,  and  represents  a  new  and  curious  boat  anchored 
ofl'  Harding's  Ledge,  Boston  Harbor.  It  is  built  of  boiler  iron, 
and  is  hollow  and  air-tight.  The  mast  supports  a  heavy  and  so- 
norous bell,  with  four  clappers,  so  that  Jt  rings  with  the  slightest 
motion  of  the  wave  or  tide,  warning  mariners  of  the  vicinity  of 
the  dangerous  reef.  The  mast  is  about  fifteen  feet  in  height.  The 
boat  is  also  rigged  with  braces  from  the  mast  to  the  stays,  for 
shipwrecked  persons  to  cling  to  in  eases  of  necessity.  Pour  only 
of  these  boats  have  been  built — the  own  shown  in  our  engraving, 
one  for  the  Graves,  one  for  a  reef  in  Sag  Harbor,  L.  I.,  and  one 
for  Alden's  Reef,  Portland,  Maine.  In  every  case  they  have 
elicited  the  wannest  commendations  from  shipmasters  ami  others 
interested  in  nil  means  tending  to  save  life  and  property.  The 
dangers  of  the  sea  arc  not  fully  comprehended  by  those  whose 
lives  are  passed  on  shore,  though  all  landsmen  have  a  vague  and 
mysterious  dread  of  the  ocean.  We  often  pity  those  who  are  roll- 
ing on  the  mountain  deep,  amidst  the  fury  of  a  northeast  storm, 
■while  they,  like  the  sailor  in  Dibdin's  song,  are  pitying  all  "  un- 
happy folks  ashore."  It  is  not  on  the  great  deep  that  the  mariner 
encounters  his  severest  trials  and  dangers.  Give  him  a  staunch 
ship  and  plenty  of  sea-room,  he  fears  no  gale.  Of  course  there 
are  perils  in  the  navigation  of  the  ocean — perils  enough  to  blanch 
the  checks  of  the  timid,  and  impart  that  excitement  for  which  the 
bravo  are  ever  craving.  Lightning,  attracted  by  the  spiry  masts, 
may  make  a  bonfire  of  the  good  ship ;  a  yawning  leak  may  defy 
the  utmost  efforts  of  the  crew  to  save  her;  a  cyclone  may  send 
her  to  destruction  in  a  moment;  but  all  these  dangers  sink  into 
insignificance  compared  with  the  perils  of  the  shore.     It  is  the 


shore,  and  not  the  sea,  that  the  mariner  most  dreads.  His  first 
elfort  is  to  get  a  good  offing,  to  strike  for  the  blue  water — his 
home;  his  great  anxiety,  when  homeward  bound,  is  about  ap- 
proaching the  coast.  There  are  comparatively  Cow  ships  that  sail 
from  port  and  are  never  heard  from.  At  long  intervals,  some 
gallant  bark,  freighted  with  a  rich  cargo,  and  with  yet  richer 
freight  of  brave  and  true  hearts,  around  whom  the  hopes  of  many 
a  fireside  are  clustering,  departs  on  her  adventurous  voyage,  in  all 
the  bravery  and  splendor  of  her  snowy  canvass,  swift  and  exult- 
ant as  a  sea-bird  on  the  wing.  Weeks  pass  away.  The  merchant 
who  has  freighted  her  hears  no  tidings  of  her  arrival  at  the  port  of 
destination;  and  the  hearts  of  those  whose  friends  are  on  board 
that  precious  vessel,  grow  weary  with  hope  deferred— with  a  weari- 
ness heavier  to  bear  than  death.  At  last,  as  months  roll  on,  and 
yet  no  tidings  of  the  missing  ship  arrive,  the  certainty  is  reached 
that  she  is  lost — but  when?  where?  how?  These  are  questions 
often  asked  but  never  answered.  Their  solution  is  not  of  this 
world — the  truth  will  not  be  known  till  earth  and  sea  give  up  their 
dead.  But  these  are  exceptional  cases  in  the  history  of  naviga- 
tion, while  our  own  coast  is  yearly  strewn  with  wrecks.  And  bit- 
ter, indeed,  is  that  death  which  is  met  on  the  threshold  of  home. 
After  weeks,  it  may  be  months,  of  fierce  battling  with  storm,  of 
weary  days  of  calm  without  an  air  to  stir  the  dogvanc — "  a  painted 
ship  upon  a  painted  ocean  " — the  reckoning  shows  the  near  ap- 
proach to  land  ;  and  welcome  even  to  the  mariner,  whose  ship  is  a 
mistress,  is  the  thought  of  that  termination  of  toil,  struggle  and 
endurance.  The  captain  counts  the  hours  that  intervene  between 
his  happy  meeting  with  his  wife  and  little  ones ;  here  one  man  is 
thinking  of  his  old  mother,  in  the  old  arm-chair  by  the  country 
fireside,  and  wondering  if  she  is  still  alive  to  welcome  him ;  an- 


other, of  the  pleasant  face  of  his  sweetheart;  yet  another,  of  the 
orphaned  brothers  and  sisters,  to  aid  in  whose  support  he  "follows 
the  sea."  Suddenly  a  storm  arises  ;  thick  darkness  (ills  the  air, 
the  blinding  snow  comes  down,  the  waves  rise  and  roar,  like  ti 
thirsting  for  their  prey.  The  very  locality  is  lost  in  the  wild  war 
of  the  suddenly  roused  elements.  The  ship  drifts  onward  to  her 
fate.  A  sudden  crash,  a  wild  cry,  and  all  hope  is  gone!  She 
has  struck  upon  a  sunken  reef,  and  the  glorious  structure,  the 
fruit  of  so  many  hours'  toil,  is  soon  a  mass  of  crashed  and  chafing 
timbers  and  entangled  cordage — a  shapeless,  hideous  wreck.  Of 
her  rich  wares,  some  sink  to  the  bottom  ;  some  float,  the  sport  of 
wind  and  waves.  On  the  part  of  her  crew,  a  despairing  struggle, 
protracting  the  fatal  catastrophe  for  a  few  moments,  that  seem 
ages  in  their  agony,  and  then  the  tragedy  is  over.  There  is  no 
nobler  task  for  human  science  and  skill  than  to  devise  means  of 
lessening  the  perils  of  the  sea,  and  of  saving  life  at  least,  if  prop- 
erty cannot  be  secured.  Already  human  knowledge  and  industry 
have  accomplished  much,  aided  by  liberal  expenditures  of  money. 
Lieutenant  Maury  has  mapped  out  the  sea,  as  geographers  have 
mapped  out  the  land  ;  and  laid  down  roads  upon  the  ocean,  and 
shown  how  to  take  advantage  of  winds  and  currents,  so  as  to  ab- 
breviate the  passage  from  shore  to  shore.  All  along  our  coast  arc 
stations  for  life-boats  ;  bells  and  buoys  are  anchored  at  places  where 
lighthouses  cannot  stand,  and  even  cannot  live,  and  the  whole  in- 
dented coast  blazes  at  night  with  artificial  fires  tended  by  careful 
hands.  Still,  we  can  but  diminish  the  peril  of  the  navigator ; 
the  romance  of  the  sea,  with  much  that  is  glorious,  exciting,  exhil- 
arating and  triumphant,  must  have  much  that  is  dark,  sad  and 
tragic.  The  Roman  poet  was  right  in  marvelling  at  the  audacity 
of  him  who  "first  gave  the  frail  bark  to  the  treacherous  wave." 
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BALLOITS   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Halloa's  Pictorial. 1 

THE  MORMON'S  DAUGHTER: 

—  OB, — 

CAMP  LIFE  ACROSS  THE  PRAIRIES. 

A  TRUE  STORY  OF  OUR  OWN  REMARKABLE  TIMES. 
B  T     M  .     A  .     A  V  E  J!  T  . 

CHAPTER  I. 

"Wepp  not  Tor  her,  she  is  an  angel  now, 
And  trends  the  sapphired  floors  of  Paradise; 

All  darkness  wiped  from  her  effulgent  brow, 
Victorious  over  doath,  to  her  appears 
The  vistaod  joys  of  heaven's  eternal  years. T' 

I  was  bom  in  one  of  the  finest  baronial  halls  of  Old  England, 
and,  till  my  sixteenth  year,  was  the  object  of  unceasing  care  and 
solicitude  to  my  idolizing  parents,  whose  only  child  I  was,  and 
surrounded  by  every  comfort  and  luxury  that  heart  could  wish. 
I  was  waited  on  by  troops  of  obsequious  servants ;  slept  under 
silken  canopies,  upon  beds  "of  down  ;  ate  from  gold  and  silver 
dishes ;  tripped  over  carpets  from  Eastern  looms,  that  were  as  soft 
to  the  pressure  of  the  foot  as  richly-piled  velvet,  and  floors  inlaid 
with  costly  mosaics ;  reclined  upon  sofas  and  lounges  of  almost 
fabulous  prices  ;  gazed  into  mirrors  reaching  from  floor  to  ceiling ; 
looked  from  windows  shaded  by  curtains  of  damask,  fringed  and 
tasseled  with  gold ;  occupied  lofty  rooms,  with  ceilings  elegantly 
carved  and  frescoed,  and  walls  hung  with  richly- embroidered 
tapestry,  the  work  of  ancient  ancestral  lingers.  I  raced  in  child- 
ish glee  through  long  halls  and  galleries  hung  with  ancient  armor, 
and  the  trophies  of  war  and  the  chase,  and  ornamented  with  costly 
pictures  and  statues  from  the  ancient  and  modern  masters,  and 
the  portraits  of  long  lines  of  proud  and  baughty  ancestry,  to  whose 
history  I  often  listened  for  hours  with  eager  interest.  I  wandered 
through  gardens  and  conservatories  filled  with  rare  plants  and 
gorgeous  flowers  from  every  clime, — over  large  parks  shadowed 
by  magnificent  trees,  the  growth  of  centuries,  and  filled  with  foxes, 
hares  and  deer,  that  furnished  rare  sport  for  many  a  day  to  keen 
huntsmen,  a  pastime  in  which  I  often  joined.  I  roamed  over  hill 
and  valley,  rock  and  glen,  in  pursuit  of  wild  flowers  and  beautiful 
scenery,  and  I  learned  to  ride  the  wildest  horses,  in  the  chase,  or 
in  galloping  over  the  country  with  my  friends. 

My  mother  was  a  beautiful  woman,  keen,  witty  and  talented, 
and  bold,  spirited  and  active  in  all  her  pursuits.  Her  servants 
and  friends  admired  and  loved,  and  my  father  almost  adored  her. 
She  had  been  the  idol  of  his  youthful  fancy,  and  he  of  hers  ;  but 
he  was  then  struggling  with  poverty,  and  long  years  passed  away 
before  her  proud  and  exacting  father  would  yield  him  her  hand. 
"When,  however,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  he  became  heir  to  the  Bel- 
mont title  and  estates,  through  the  death  of  one  cousin  and  sup- 
posed death  of  another,  in  India,  my  grandfather,  who  was  only 
a  rich  country  squire,  was  only  too  glad  to  bestow  upon  him  his 
daughter's  hand,  which  was  joyfully  accepted. 

My  father  was  not  as  handsome  or  talented  as  my  mother,  and 
for  pecuniary  reasons,  his  educational  advantages  iiad  been  more 
limited  ;  but  he  was  a  deep  thinker,  though  somewhat  inclined  to 
be  visionary  in  some  of  his  projects  and  speculations.  He  was 
naturally  of  a  sensitive  and  highly  excitable  temperaments-char- 
acteristics which  his  many  youthful  troubles  had  tended  probably 
to  strengthen  in  a  high  degree.  But  his  subsequent  good  fortune, 
and  his  fond  affection  for  my  mother  and  myself,  had  softened 
and  subdued  these  traits,  and  made  him  much  less  irritable  and 
much  more  amiable,  kind  and  loving,  than  he  otherwise  would 
have  been.  But  with  some  slight  failings,  he  had  many  good  and 
noble  traits  of  character.  He  was  generous  to  a  fault  j  and  when 
prosperity  smiled  upon  him,  no  human  being  wras  allowed  to  suffer, 
whom  his  wealth  or  kind  sympathy  could  soothe  or  assist,  and  his 
hospitality  to  both  high  and  low  was  proverbial.  He  was,  too, 
uncommonly  refined  in  his  moral  sentiments,  gentlemanly  in  his 
manners,  distinguished  in  his  personal  appearance,  and  respected 
and  beloved  by  all  his  friends. 

As  we  lived  in  a  sporting  neighborhood,  and  my  father  was  a 
keen  huntsman,  my  mother,  who  was  a  fearless  rider,  often  joined 
in  the  hunt,  with  the  other  ladies  of  the  shire ;  and  when  'I  grew 
up,  I  was  often  allowed  to  join  her,  and  thus  acquired  a  taste  for 
leaping  hedges  and  ditches,  to  the  music  of  the  "  Halloo !"  of  ex- 
cited hunters  and  the  deep  baying  of  the  hounds.  This  exciting 
pastime  suited  me  exactly  then,  as  I  was  naturally  of  a  wild  and 
joyous  temperament,  full  of  life,  animation  and  activity,  and  I 
liked  much  better  to  be  racing  over  the  hills,  upon  the  back  of  a 
favorite  hunter,  than  attending  to  my  studies  at  home.  But  I 
could  learn  rapidly  when  I  chose ;  and  though  I  was  sufficiently 
petted  and  caressed  for  my  own  good,  I  was  yet  compelled  to  de- 
vote some  hours  every  day  to  the  improvement  of  my  mind,  under 
efficient  masters,  when  I  did  not  do  it  from  choice  or  anxiety  to 
please  my  kind  parents.  I  also  spent  many  delightful  hours  in 
poring  over  the  quaint  tomes  in  the  old  and  well-filled  library, 
and  thus,  almost  in  spite  of  myself,  I  obtained  quite  a  respectable 
stock  of  general  knowledge,  and  a  pretty  thorough  cultivation  of 
my  musical  talents,  of  which  my  dear  mother  was  very  proud.  I 
also  excelled  in  languages,  which  pleased  my  father  more,  for  the 
reason  that  he  had  felt  the  great  need  of  such  kind  of  knowledge 
in  his  various  youthful  journeys  abroad.  I  must  learn  French, 
German,  Spanish  and  Italian,  he  said,  because  he  wished  to  make 
the  tour  of  tho  continent  with  us,  and  have  me  for  his  interpreter. 
It  is  true,  I  had  only  a  smattering  of  each  separate  tongue  at  six- 
teen, but  still  I  could  easily  make  myself  understood  by  people  of 
each  separate  nation — a  species  of  knowledge  that  was  afterwards 
invaluable  to  me. 


O  how  quickly  those  early  golden  days  of  childhood  and  youth 
passed  away  !  Alas  for  the  stability  of  human  happiness  !  The 
cup  of  bliss  of  which  we  had  so  long  been  drinking,  unconsciously 
and  perhaps  thanklessly,  was  to  bo  dashed  from  our  lips  ;  the  light 
and  joy  of  our  houso  was  to  be  darkened  and  extinguished,  and 
my  father  and  I  left  to  gropo  our  future  pathway  in  darkness  and 
tears. 

0  never,  never,  while  I  live,  shall  I  forget  the  morning  of  my 
sixteenth  birthday! — a  day  upon  which  my  parents  were  to  give  a 
splendid  fete  in  honor  of  my  birth  and  first  introduction  into  socie- 
ty. Guests  had  been  invited  for  miles  around  us,  and  splendid 
preparations  had  been  made  for  their  reception.  There  was  to  be 
an  elegant  dinner,  and  ball,  with  magnificent  fireworks,  in  the 
evening,  and  every  arrangement  had  been  made  without  regard  to 
expense,  and  in  the  highest  style  of  elegance,  with  the  view  of 
making  the  feto  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  recherche  of  the 
season. 

My  wardrobe  had  been  arranged  with  exquisite  taste  for  the 
occasion  ;  and  when  breakfast  was  over,  my  mother,  flushed  with 
health  and  radiant  in  beauty,  came  up  to  my  room,  to  assist  me  in 
the  selection  of  apparel  suitable  for  the  occasion. 

"This  beautiful  white  India  muslin, with  pearls  and  white  rose- 
buds, is  much  more  becoming  for  a  girl  of  sixteen,  than  the 
heavy  satin  and  diamonds  worn  by  Ida  Middleton,"  she  said. 

"  Yes,  mother,  and  for  a  warm  June  day,  much  more  comfort- 
able." 

"  I  am  glad  that  you  agree  with  me  in  this,  as  in  most  other 
things,  my  dear  child,"  she  said.  "And  0,  if  you  will  continue 
to  love  and  confide  in  yonr  parents,  now  that  you  are  about  to 
take  upon  you  the  responsibilities  of  a  woman,  as  you  always  have 
in  childhood,  you  will  find  your  happiness  as  much  increased  as 
theirs  will  be  by  the  sacred  trust.  Eor  let  you  form  whatever  ties 
you  may  hereafter,  Selina,  remember  that  none  can  ever  feel  for 
you  more  tenderly,  or  have  greater  anxieties  for  your  welfare,  than 
your  father  and  myself." 

"  0,  mother,  mother !  I  can  never  love  any  one  half  as  well  as 
I  do  you  and  dear  father,  and  I  will  never,  never  leave  you,"  I 
said,  as  I  dropped  the  pearl  bandeaux  and  threw  my  arms  around 
her  neck  with  a  rising  sob.  I  had  been  gay  and  joyous  as  a 
spring  bird  till  then,  iu  anticipation  of  the  gorgeous  fete ;  but  at 
that  moment — I  knew  not  why — a  dark  shadow  crept  over  my 
mental  sky,  that  enveloped  it  in  the  deepest  gloom,  and  blotted 
out  all  its  glorious  hopes. 

"  This  ought  to  be  a  day  of  rejoicing,  my  child,  and  why  should 
we  weep  V  said  my  mother,  as  she  clasped  me  to  her  bosom,  while 
her  tears  fell  like  rain  upon  my  upturned  face.  "But  what  ails 
you,  my  dear  1     Is  any  wish  of  your  heart  ungratified  V 

"  No,  dear  mother,"  I  sobbed  ;  "  but  somehow  I  feel  just  now 
as  if  all  my  great  blessings  were  about  to  vanish  into  air." 

She  pressed  me  closer  to  her  heart,  but  did  not  then  reply;  and 
perhaps  she  felt  a  like  presentiment,  for  I  felt  a  shudder  pass  over 
her  frame.  But  a  few  moments  afterwards,  she  resolutely  put  me 
from  her,  as  she  said  : 

"This  is  weak  and  childish,  Selina.  Come,  wipe  your  eyes, 
and  to-day,  at  least,  gladden  your  father's  heart  by  a  cheerful 
countenance ;  for  you  know  how  necessary  our  smiles  are  to  his 
happiness,  and  how  often  he  has  told  us  that  we  are  the  sole  lights 
of  his  mental  sky,  without  whose  cheering  beams  all  would  be 
darkness.  Let  us  ever  remember  this,  my  child,  and  let  it  he  our 
chief  care  to  minister  to  his  happiness,  as  a  sort  of  repayment  for 
the  trials  and  sufferings  of  his  early  days.  But  the  carriage  is 
waiting,  and  I  must  go.  I  wish  to  see  for  myself  how  old  nurse 
Alice  passed  the  night,  and  cany  her  a  few  delicacies,  previous  to 
the  arrival  of  our  company,  for  I  very  much  fear  she  will  not  live 
through  the  day." 

She  pressed  a  kiss  upon  my  brow,  looked  mournfully  and  lov- 
ingly into  my  tearful  eyes,  and  then  turned  and  left  the  room. 

"  Whither  away  so  fasti"  said  my  father,  gaily,  as  he  met  her 
in  the  hall.  "  Surely  the  mistress  of  the  revel  is  not  going  to  play 
the  runaway?" 

"  Only  for  a  short  time,"  said  she,  smiling,  "  and  you  may  be 
sure,  Everard,  that  your  runaway  is  so  magnetized  that  she  will 
always  return  to  you  like  the  needle  to  the  pole.  So  good-by  till 
I  return,"  she  continued,  as  he  assisted  her  into  the  carriage. 

He  looked  from  the  hall-door,  and  I  from  the  window,  as  she 
was  driven  away,  and  she  looked  back  upon  us  and  smiled.  0, 
it  was  the  last  look  we  ever  received  from  her  in  life !  She  made 
her  call  upon  nurse  Alice,  talked  with  her  cheerfully  and  hopefully 
of  her  present  prospects  and  future  heavenly  hopes,  and  then  bid- 
ding her  an  affectionate  adieu,  she  started  to  return. 

As  she  nearcd  the  high  bridge  over  the  roaring  linn,  a  few  rods 
from  the  park  gates,  a  hare  darted  across  the  road  in  front  of  the 
spirited  horses,  which  so  frightened  them,  that  in  spite  of  the 
utmost  strength  and  skill  of  the  old  coachman,  they  took  the  bits 
in  their  teeth,  and  starting  upon  the  run,  they  dashed  the  off-wheel 
against  the  railing  of  the  bridge,  upset  the  carriage,  the  top  of 
which  was  turned  back,  and  threw  my  poor  mother,  with  one  wild 
shriek,  over  the  low  railing,  into  the  foaming  waters  of  the  linn. 
The  coachman  only  saved  himself  by  catching  at  the  railing  in  his 
descent,  and  clinging  to  it  with  the  grasp  of  desperation,  till  he 
could  extricate  himself  from  his  perilous  position. 

The  alarm  was  instantly  given,  the  frightened  horses  arrested, 
and  men  with  pallid  faces  descended  the  steep  bank  to  find  their 
beloved  mistress  dead,  her  brains  dashed  out  upon  the  sharp-pointed 
rocks,  and  her  blood  mingling  with  the  foaming  waters  of  the  linn. 
O  the  despair,  the  darkness,  the  horror  of  that  dreadful  day,  that 
dawned  as  one  of  the  brightest  of  my  existence  !  Would  that  I 
could  blot  its  remembrance  from  the  records  of  my  life  book ! 
My  father  met  them,  bearing  the  bleeding  and  mangled  body,  and 
sunk  down  in  a  death-like  swoon,  from  which  it  would  have  been 


II  CASEP.iappinosR  if  ho  had  never  recovered.     And  I, 

thi    Evidcnirnot  faint  or  swoon,  would  have  given'the  world  to 
hav'/'Vuin  duwn  dead  beside  Ihem,  to  get  out  of  my  misery. 

All  was  now  despair  and  confusion.  Horsemen  were  sent  in 
various  directions  to  spread  the  terrible  news  and  recall  the  invita- 
tions. The  preparations  for  the  feast  were  stayed,  and  the  house 
of  feasting  was  changed  to  one  of  mourning.  Many  of  the  guests, 
however,  arrived,  and  the  house  was  overrun  with  people,  specu- 
lating upon  tho  terrible  events  of  the  day.  The  morn  of  joy  set 
in  a  night  of  the  deepest  gloom,  and  the  brilliaut  fete  upon  which 
so  many  happy  expectations  were  based,  was  changed  in  a  few 
days  to  a  solemn  funeral.  Erora  that  day,  my  father  sunk  into  an 
alarming  state  of  physical  weakness  and  mental  despondency, 
from  which  it  was  very  difficult  to  arouse  him.  His  brilliant  sun 
had  set  at  noon-day,  he  said,  and  from  henceforth  all  to  him  must 
be  darkness  and  gloom. 

Erom  this  state  he  was  for  the  time  aroused  by  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance iu  England  of  a  new  heir  to  the  Belmont  title  and  estates. 
He  was  a  younger  brother  of  the  late  Lord  Belmont,  who  was 
supposed  to  have  been  killed  by  the  natives  in  India  many  years 
before,  but  now  proved  to  be  living.  He  bad  been  a  prisoner 
among  them  for  years,  and  only  just  succeeded  in  making  his 
escape.  There  were  plenty  of  proofs  of  his  identity,  and  of  course 
there  was  nothing  else  to  be  done  but  to  render  up  the  rich  posses- 
sions we  had  enjoyed  so  long,  and  retire  to  a  more  humble  position. 
After  paying  up  all  arrearages,  we  had  still  quite  a  handsome  sum 
left,  but  not  enough  to  sustain  ourselves  comfortably  in  the  circle 
in  which  we  had  been  accustomed  to  move.  Nor  was  this  desir- 
able, as,  after  losing  our  title  and  estates,  we  found  ourselves 
slighted  by  many  of  our  former  acquaintances. 

This  new  series  of  troubles,  though  they  seemed  for  the  time  to 
arouse  my  father's  benumbed  faculties,  in  the  end  only  made  him 
worse ;  for  the  sudden  shock  and  the  breaking  up  of  so  many 
home  ties  and  tender  associations,  by  our  removal,  so  preyed  upon 
his  deeply-sensitive  mind,  as  to  make  him  a  prey  to  the  most  dis- 
mal fancies  and  frightful  delusions. 


CHAPTER  II. 

"  He  mine,  unmurmuring,  undismayed,  to  shaTO 
The  fate  my  kindred  and  my  sire  must  bear; 
And  deem  thou  not  my  feeble  heart  shall  fail, 
When  the  clouds  gather  and  the  blasts  assail?" 

A  tear  passed  away,  during  which  we  had  removed  to  a  large 
country  village,  a  few  miles  from  London,  where  some  of  our 
friends  resided  and  taken  a  pleasant  cottage ;  and  I  was  just 
beginning  to  congratulate  myself  upon  my  father's  improved 
health  and  appearance,  when  a  new  cause  of  trouble  presented 
itself.  This  was  no  other  than  the  advent  of  a  zealous  Mormon 
missionary  into  our  staid  and  quiet  community,  whose  passions 
and  superstitions  he  soon  succeeded  in  rousing  into  a  flame.  We 
had  previously  heard  of  this  new  sect  from  the  far-off  wilds  of 
America,  but  knew  nothing  of  their  doctrines  or  practices.  But 
we  were  to  remain  in  ignorance  no  longer.  Morton,  the  mission- 
ary, was  a  singularly  handsome  man,  with  eyes  black  as  midnight, 
and  yet  burning  like  stars,  and  he  was,  too,  an  exceedingly  gifted 
and  fascinating  speaker;  and  night  after  night  he  drew  around 
him  crowds  of  eager  listeners  to  the  strange  doctrines,  which  he 
expounded  to  them  in  such  words  of  burning  eloquence  as  could 
not  fail  to  fascinate  and  enchain  the  senses,  and  make  a  deep 
impression  upon  the  minds  of  his  auditors. 

We  attended  his  first  meeting  out  of  curiosity,  and  I  was  myself 
considerably  impressed  with  the  strangeness  of  the  doctrines  ad- 
vocated, and  the  bold,  fiery  eloquence  of  the  Mormon  preacher. 
And  there  was,  too,  something  in  the  piercing  glance  of  his  dark 
burning  eye,  when  I  saw  it  intently  fixed  upon  my  own,  that  was 
really  fascinating,  and  filled  me  with  a  nameless  dread,  so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  I  resolved  never  to  listen  to  him  again,  and  the 
more  so  because  I  saw  from  the  first  that  he  was  weaving  a  strange 
spell  around  my  father,  the  strength  and  potency  of  which  I  feared 
even  then. 

We  belonged  to  the  established  church,  but  my  father,  who  was 
naturally  trustful  and  deeply  religious,  had  grown  so  superstitious 
and  fanatical,  that  his  physicians  had  privately  recommended  to 
me  (as  having  the  most  influence  over  him  of  any  one)  not  to 
encourage  his  attending  any  revival  meetings  or  assemblies  of  an 
exciting  character,  and  my  ignorance  of  the  character  of  this  must 
be  my  only  excuse  for  doing  so  then.  As  it  was,  I  judged  but  too 
truly  that  the  strange  influence  Morton  exerted  upon  the  minds  of 
his  hearers  could  do  no  good,  and  might  be  highly  deleterions  to 
one  already  upon  the  verge  of  insanity,  as  I  had  often  been 
assured  by  others  that  my  father  was,  and  I  resolved  to  prevent 
his  attending  their  future  meetings  if  possible. 

But  all  my  plans  and  precautions  were  in  vain,  for  he  had 
already  become  so  fascinated  by  the  strange  preacher,  that  in  spite 
of  my  tears  and  entreaties,  he  afterwards  followed  him  up  night 
and  day,  and  before  one  week  was  over,  he  had  become  a  zealous 
convert  to  Mormonism,  and  with  many  others  was  baptized  into 
the  Mormon  church  and  faith.  I  lost  all  control  over  him  now, 
for  his  mind  was  in  such  ecstacies  over  his  new-found  faith  and 
hopes,  and  he  was  so  full  of  dreams,  visions  and  prophecies,  that 
he  would  seldom  listen  to  my  pleadings  or  the  reasonings  of  his 
friends. 

"  You  know  nothing  about  it,"  he  would  say.  "You  will  not 
go  to  hear  the  words  of  eternal  life,  and  how  can  you  judge  of 
their  truth  or  fulsity  V 

We  had  seldom  differed  in  our  opinions  before,  and  it  was  very 
painful  to  me  to  do  so  now ;  and  I  soon  found,  too,  that  opposition 
seemed  only  to  irritate  and  sour  a  temper  that  had  been  growing 
morose  and  variable  ever  since  my  mother's  death. 

Morton  was  soon  invited  to  make  our  house  his  home,  and  for 
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weoks  and  months,  I  hoard  little  bo  idei  dreamt  and  revelations, 
and  discussions  upon  the  Mormon  faith.  During  this  time,  Mor- 
ton was  makinc  oxcursfon  i  into  all  the  towns  and  villages  nroiind 
us,  making  iiiiin;.  converts  to  hi  ontrs is  doctrines,  and  organ- 
izing an  emigrant  band,  who  were  to  Btart  tho  ensuing  spring  for 
"the  Promised  Land,  that  Holy  City,  which  ■rfas  to  be  that  New 
,i, ,  n  oiem,  who  i  builder  and  maker  was  God,"  which  was  locat- 
ed, be  told  uh,  "  upon  ilio  Great  Salt  Lake,  upon  the  othei 
Jordan,  across  the  wide  ocean,  the  wide-spread  States  of  the 
i  limn,  and  the  great  Sahara,  or  American  Desert. 

"  And  there,"  he  said,  "  the  Saints  of  the  Most  Hi^h  God  were 
congregating  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  from  the  cost 
and  from  the  west,  from  the  north  and  from  the  south,  from  both 

i tinents  and  from  thu  isles  of  the  sea,  to  live  and  reign  witn 

Christ  a  thousand  yoars.  There,  all  venomous  beasts,  wicked 
men  and  poisonous  plants  would  be  destroyed  and  eradicated,  and 
nothing  should  hurt  or  make  God'B  people  afraid  in  alt  those 
f acred  mountains.  There  poaco  and  happiness,  and  the  most  glo- 
rious abundance,  would  bleas  and  overshadow  the  whole  land,  and 

the  Saints  rejoice  in  tho  prOSOncC  of  Christ  and  his  holy  apostles 
and  prophets,  of  whom  Smith  was  the  latest  and  most  favored;" 
Smith,  the  holy  prophet  and  martyr,  who-o  sacred  voire  he  had 
hoard  with  his  own  ears,  whose  miracles  he  had  seen  with  his  own 
eyes,  and  of  whose  ghostly  visits  to  earth  ami  revelations  to  his 
successors,  he  was  both  a  witness  and  recipient.  "lie  had  seen 
and  known  all  this,"  he  said,  "and  he  was  willing  to  swoar  by 
God,  and  all  hid  holy  angels,  that  he  had  seen  Joseph  Smith  raise 
the  dead,  cast  out  devils,  restore  Bight  to  the  blind,  feet  to  the 
lame,  hearing  to  the  deaf,  voice  to  tho  dumb,  and  life  and  health 
to  the  sick  and  dying.  And  though  it  became  necessary  for  him 
to  (lie  the  death  of  a  martyr,  to  secure  the  prosperity  of  the  church, 
bis  spirit  stUI  lived  in  tho  bosom  of  his  successor,  Brigham  Young, 
who  was  now  tho  Lord's  anointed,  his  prophet,  priest  and  king  for 
this  generation,  and  who,  with  hundreds  of  the  Saints,  tho  first 
fruits  of  the  present  Mormon  dispensation,  had  already,  like 
Moses  and  the  Israelites  of  old,  journeyed  in  great  tribulation, 
through  pathless  deserts  and  over  snow-capped  mountains,  to  that 
temporal  paradise  of  the  blessed,  tho  Promised  Land." 

By  such  blasphemous  and  abominablo  lies  as  these,  Morton 
inveigled  many  really  worthy  people  into  his  toils  ;  while  some, 
who  were  probably  as  unprincipled  as  I  believed  him  to  be,  and 
better  informed  as  to  the  practices  of  the  sect,  joined  bim  for  the 
sake  of  the  extensive  moral  latitude  they  expected  to  enjoy  in  the 
Mormon  paradise. 

From  the  first  day  of  bis  conversion  to  the  new  faith,  my  father 
had  decided  to  join  in  the  proposed  emigration,  that  he  might  bo 
enabled  to  make  one  of  that  blessed  company  who  were  to  live 
and  reign  with  Christ  a  thousand  years ;  and  Morton's  glowing 
representations  of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  sacred  country, 
the  healthfulncss  of  its  climate,  and  the  many  advantages  it  pos- 
sessed over  all  other  lands  on  tho  face  of  the  earth,  had  decided 
nearly  all  the  new  converts  to  do  likewise. 

Our  friends  said  everything  they  could  think  of  to  deter  him 
from  his  rash  purpose.  They  told  him  of  the  thousand  dangers 
that  would  beset  us  on  such  a  long  and  toilsome  journey, — of  the 
evil  reports  that  had  begun  to  reach  them  of  the  new  sect  he  had 
so  lately  joined,  and  of  which  lie  knew  so  little, — of  the  value  of 
the  ties  of  friendship  and  kindred  he  would  be  obliged  to  break  if 
he  left  them  never  to  return,  and  finally,  of  the  injury  it  would  be 
to  my  prospects  in  life,  if  ho  took  me,  as  be  designed,  to  that  wild, 
uncultivated  country,  where  I  should  be  surrounded  alone  by  the 
low,  rude  and  uneducated,  and  eventually  be  obliged  to  sink  far 
below  the  level  in  which  I  was  born.  I  joined  my  entreaties  to 
theirs,  but  it  was  all  in  vain. 

"  He  knew  all  the  dangers  of  the  enterprise,"  he  said,  "  as  well 
as  we  could  do ;  but  if  the  joys  of  Paradise  were  worth  possessing, 
they  were  also  worth  running  all  the  risks  attendant  on  a  long 
journey  to  obtain — a  journey  that  many  people  would  make  just 
for  tho  pleasure  of  seeing  a  new  and  interesting  country.  He 
valued  the  tics  of  friendship  and  relationship,  too,  as  much  ns  any 
one,  but  then  he  expected  to  form  new  ties  a  thousand  times  nearer 
and  dearer  than  the  old  ones,  among  a  band  of  brethren  and  sis- 
ters who  were  to  be  the  true  and  perfect  Saints  of  the  Most  High. 
Of  tho  evil  reports  regarding  the  Mormons,  he  did  not  believe  one 
word  ;  for  ho  had  been  assured  by  Morton,  Barry  and  Lewis,  three 
teachers  of  the  new  faith,  whom  he  had  met  in  the  various  meet- 
ings bo  had  attended  in  the  neighborhood,  that  they  were  all  en- 
tirely fabulous,  got  up  by  enemies  of  the  new  faith,  to  retard  the 
spread  of  their  doctrines.  And  tho  idea  of  injuring  my  prospects, 
too,  was  all  chimerical.  Tho  Mormons  were  not  a  rude  and  un- 
educated crew,  with  whom  it  was  a  disgrace  to  associate,  but  a 
people  chosen  of  God  for  their  wisdom,  intelligence,  and  high, 
generous  and  noble  characteristics,  who  were  the  chosen  vessels  of 
bis  mercy,  appointed  to  build  up  a  glorious  kingdom  and  a  holy 
temple,  to  which  the  representatives  from  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  would  finally  go  to  worship.  And  he  had  been  assured  by 
my  mother,  in  a  dream,  that  if  I  went  with  them  to  the  holy  city, 
I  should  become  a  mother  in  Israel,  and  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished women  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  and  Morton,  too,  ho  said, 
had  predicted  for  mo  a  glorious  future. 

Finding  at  last  that  their  reasonings  made  no  impression  upon 
him,  our  friends  talked  privately  of  having  an  injunction  laid  upon 
him  as  an  insane  person,  so  that  they  could  at  least  keep  me  out 
of  his  power,  by  retaining  me  in  the  country  But  this  I  myself 
vetoed,  for  I  remembered  my  mother's  last  words  too  well  to  suffer 
him  to  go  alone. 

"  If  I  am  really  the  last  luminary  in  his  mental  sky — now  so 
darkened  and  clouded  by  weakness,  error  and  fanaticism, — is  it 
not  my  duty  to  lighten  and  cheer  him  if  I  may  V  I  said.  "  And 
who  knows  but  what  I  may  yet,  by  loving  care  and  forbearing 


gentleness  and  patience,  win  lifm   back  to  bis  homo,  friends  and 

i  ■  .1  on  ■ 

The  great  joj  ■      i  when  I  signified  my  williri 

occom]  ■!         time  for  the  great  f 

obli|  ed  i"  mal  o  En  so  doing,  bnl  I  did  it  with  a  heavy  heart.  It 
Is  but  just  to  say  hero  that  the  darkest  and  most  disgusting  and 
ive  features  of  Mormonlsra  had  been  carefully  kept  oat  of 
sight  by  the  eloquent  and  art  in  I  Mormon  mi  ionnrj  ;  for  he  knew 
inn  too  well  that  some  of  their  doctrini  and  practi  eswouldonly 
i  citi  dl  gust  in  the  minds  of  an  enlightened  community  like 
ours,  and  thai  my  father,  in  a  special  monni  r,  ws  of  a  nature  too 
reflaed  and  sensitive  to  look  upon  ihcm  with  favor,  though  he 
might  bo  brought  to  do  bo,  he  probably  thought,  by  a  gradual 

COnrSC  Of  initiation.  But  whether  hi:  did  or  not,  it  wan  ncee  ary 
to  Morton's  design  to  inveigh-  bim  into  their  ranks,  for  the  Hake  of 
robbing  him  <>{  hi--  luiuine  ;  fur,  notwithstanding  his  groat  losses, 

in  V  Lit  her  had  si  ill  BOmO  thousands  of  pounds  left,  and  he  was  still 
by  far  the  wealthiest  convert  Morton  had  ever  made.  And  it  was 
from  a  full  knowledge  of  this,  and  bin  mental  alienation,  that  he 
was  induced  ta  exercise  the  strong  mesmeric  power  he  posw     ed 

over  him  ;  and  be  had  also  another  object  in  view,  which  we  shall 
presently  disclose. 

The  parting  from  home,  kindred  and  every  old  and  dear  asso- 
ciation was  like  death  to  me,  but  my  father  seemed  only  rejoiced 
to  get  out  of  the  country.  Our  company  went  by  various  routes, 
but  all  were  to  congregate  in  St.  Louis,  early  in  May,  to  bo  ready 
to  start  together  upon  the  long  and  dangerous  overland  journey, 
tho  most  dreaded  part  of  the  whole  route.  Morton  sailed  with  us, 
and  some  fifty  moro  of  his  recruits,  in  one  of  the  old  London 
linos.  It  was  early  in  March,  and  we  bad  an  uncommonly  stormy 
and  dangerous  passage  across  the  ocean,  but  my  father  seemed 
perfectly  indifferent  to  the  danger,  and  the  further  we  went  from 
home,  the  Iiigher  his  spirits  seemed  to  rise,  and  for  long  months  I 
had  not  seen  him  so  gay  and  apparently  happy  as  he  was  then. 
I  was  too  young  to  reflect  very  deeply  upon  this ;  and  feeling  as  if 
ho  was  really  better,  the  weight  of  care  and  anxiety  began  to  lift 
from  my  own  spirits  as  we  journeyed  on. 

I  had  never  travelled  or  been  to  sea  before ;  crerything  was 
new,  and  strange,  and  exciting,  and  in  spite  of  all  that  could 
lessen  the  pleasure,  I  enjoyed  sea-life  extremely  well.  There 
were  some  intelligent  people  on  board,  whose  acquaintance  and 
attentions  were  very  agreeable  to  me,  and  among  them,  the  cap- 
tain of  the  ship  paid  us  many  delicate  attentions.  But  this  was 
displeasing  to  Morton,  who  finally  told  my  father,  one  day,  that  it 
would  never  do  for  the  Saints  to  be  too  intimate  with  tho  world's 
people ;  that  it  was  very  evident  to  him,  and  in  fact  he  had  had  a 
revelation,  that  Captain  Baldwin  had  some  designs  upon  bis 
daughter,  that  it  would  he  very  unwise  in  him  to  encourage,  if  ho 
wished,  as  he  had  said,  to  dedicate  her  as  a  pure  and  acceptable 
vessel  to  the  service  of  the  Lord,  and  that  he  had  better  caution 
me  to  beware  of  him. 

I  was  indignant  when  my  father  told  me  of  this,  for  in  the  inno- 
cence of  my  heart,  I  had  not  thought  of  the  captain's  attentions 
being  anything  more  than  he  paid  to  any  other  lady  passenger, 
though  in  this  it  seems  I  was  mistaken.  He  was  a  fine,  athletic, 
noble-looking  man,  of  perhaps  thirty-five,  with  a  cultivated  mind 
and  gentlemanly  manners  for  ono  in  his  position  in  life,  and  he 
had  travelled  and  seen  so  much  of  the  world,  and  was  so  polite 
and  communicative  withal,  that  I  highly  enjoyed  the  rich  treat  his 
conversation  afforded.  But  I  had  never  even  thought  of  him  in 
the  light  of  a  lover,  until  Morton's  visions  and  my  father's  restric- 
tions put  me  upon  my  guard,  and  led  me  to  shun  him  as  I  should 
not  otherwise  have  done.  And  there  was  another,  too,  whom  I 
sedulously  shunned,  and  this  was  Morton  himself,  who,  during 
the  whole  voyage,  had  been  eagerly  seeking  my  society,  and  try- 
ing to  ingratiate  himself  into  my  favor. 

Morton  was  a  tall,  elegantly-formed  and  rather  handsome  man, 
of  forty-five,  with  a  full,  bold  forehead,  prominent  Roman -nose 
with  thin  quivering  nostrils,  large,  firm,  passionate  mouth,  and 
projecting  chin.  His  complexion  was  dark,  but  clear ;  his  hair 
dark  and  wavy,  and  his  eyes  black  and  piercing,  and  full  of  such 
smouldering  passionate  fire,  that  I  always  turned  away  from  their 
thrilling,  serpent-like  glances  when  it  was  possible  to  do  so — a  pro- 
ceeding that  I  could  see  often  irritated  him  not  a  little.  But  his 
C3'es  for  all  that  followed  me  everywhere,  when  I  was  in  his  sight, 
I  often  thought,  as  did  himself  when  there  was  the  least  possibility 
of  conversing  with  me  alono.  I  had  heard  something  of  the 
strange  power  of  mesmerism,  and  somehow  I  got  tho  idea  that 
Morton  possesfed  it,  and  was  trying  for  some  mysterious  purpose 
to  exert  over  me  its  fascinating  influence.  I  knew  it  was  of  no 
use  to  impart  my  suspicions  to  my  father,  for  ho  had  such  faith  in 
his  holiness  and  perfection,  and  believed  him  to  be  so  anxions  for 
my  soul's  welfare,  and  so  far  above  all  other  men  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth,  that  he  could  not  be  brought  to  believe  one  word  against 
him,  or  that  he  was  subject  to  like  frailties  and  passions  with  other 
mortals.     But  I  judged  differently,  and  acted  accordingly. 

Of  course,  Captain  Baldwin  soon  discovered  that  I  shunned 
him,  when  it  was  possible  to  do  so,  without  apparent  rudeness  or 
disrespect,  and  he  could  not  help  wondering  at  the  change.  One 
day,  towards  the  close  of  the  voyage,  when  I  happened  to  be  on 
deck  in  company  of  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gager,  and  without  my  father 
or  Morton,  he  joined  us  in  our  walk,  and  asked  me  to  take  his 
arm.  In  the  former  part  of  tho  voyage,  I  should  have  done  this 
without  a  thought  of  impropriety,  but  now  I  hesitated  a  moment 
before  doing  so,  which  seemed  to  pain  him. 

"Miss  Vernon,"  he  said,  as  he  drew  me  away  from  my  com- 
panions, "  to  what  am  I  to  attribute  your  changed  deportment 
towards  me  of  late — a  change  in  your  own  feelings  and  opinions, 
or  the  influence  of  others  ?" 

I  colored  and  hesitated,  and  begged  to  be  excused  from  telling. 


"  You  need  not  tell  me,  note  ,"  be  paid,"  for  I 

Dugh  the  influence  of  thai  Satanic  Mormon 
elder.     Am  I  not  rig 

I  bowed  assent. 

"Mist  Vernon,"  Ue  said,  with  a  flashed  cheek  and  earnest  tone, 
" are  you,  HkQ  your  father,  a  believer  in  these  odious  Mormon 
doctrim 

"  No,  no,"  said  I,  eamc  Itly,  "  and  would  to  God  I  bud  never 
:  of  them  !" 

"Aw  oar  way  to  their  Promised  Land — their 

city  Of  Sodom,"  said  he,  bitterly. 

"  Ye  ,  1  am,  Nothing  on  earth  can  prevent  my  father  from  fol- 
lowing the  iff  nit  fatuus,  if  it  lead*,  us  to  certain  destruction  ;  and 

vrherever  be  goes,  I,  Us  only  child,  most  go,  too." 

"And  what  fate  do  you  propose  to  yourself,  Miss  Vernon,  when 
you  get  to  the  end  of  your  journey* — to  be*  the  sixteenth  wife  of 
some  luxurious  Mormon  elder  like  Morton,  or  to  become  the  favor- 
ite sultana  of  the  great  hicriirch  himself?" 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  sir,"  said  I,  looking  up  in  surprise. 

"Ah  !   I  doubted  very  iniieb  whether  you  knew  all  the  rit- 
customs  of  Mormondom,"  be  said,  with   a  bitter  smile;  "or 
whether  your  father  even  knows  half  the  intricacies  of  the  Mor- 
mon faith." 

"lie  knows jast  SS  much  of  it  as    Morton   lias  been  pica- 
tell  bim,"  I  said,  "und  believes  Satan  has  had  a  hand  in  spread- 
ing the  few  evil  reports  we  had  beard  of  them." 

"And  I  know  from  good  authority  that  Satan  possessc*  the 
whole  wicked  crew, — that  Joe  Smith,  their  prophet  and  leader, 
was  one  of  the  vilest  impostors  that  ever  cursed  Bod's  earth, — that 
he  violated  every  law,  human  and  divine,  und  mined  the  peace  of 
many  respectable  families  by  seducing  their  wives  and  daughter'1, 
— and  that  Brigham  Young,  their  present  prophet  and  leader,  his 
equal  in  crime  and  superior  in  mental  ability,  is  possessed  of  a 
harem  that  will  vio  in  point  of  numbers  with  tliat  of  the  grand 
Turk  himself." 

"That  is  impossible!"  said  I,  in  angry  astonishment ;  "it  would 
never  be  permitted  in  a  free  and  enlightened  country  like  America. 
But  why,  if  you  believe  this,  do  yoa  not  tell  it  to  my  father  instead 
of  me,  whose  duty  it  is  to  acquiesce  in  his  wishes  ?" 

"I  have  already  done  so;  but  he  regarded  it  only  as  an  instiga- 
tion of  the  devil,  and  would  not  believe  a  word  of  it.  And  by 
doing  so,  I  have  gained  tho  hatred  of  that  designing  Mormon 
elder,  who,  if  I  can  read  the  human  face  aright,  is  only  waiting 
the  proper  time  and  place  to  make  you  bis  victim,  by  fair  means 
or  foul." 

"  Me !  You  frighten  me  by  such  a  supposition,"  said  I,  trem- 
blingly. "  I  detest  and  abhor  his  very  name  ;  and  from  the  first 
glance  I  received  from  his  piercing  eyes,  I  have  feared  him." 

"And  yet  he  seeks  you  continually.  His  passionate  eyes  follow 
you  everywhere;  and  in  a  journey  of  thousands  of  miles  together, 
by  night  anaVby  day,  and  under  all  imaginable  circumstances,  you 
cannot  avoid  him  if  you  would." 

"  I  know — I  know  it ;  but  what  can  I  do  ?  Our  whole  fortune, 
I  have  reason  to  believe,  is  embarked  in  the  enterprise,  and  my 
father  has  all  fuith  in  its  holiness  and  ultimate  happiness  in  tho 
promised  land,  and  of  course  I  cannot  choose  but  follow  him,  even 
if  it  is  to  ruin  and  death." 

"  0,  it  must  not — it  shall  not  be  thus  !"  said  he,  passionately. 
"  You  are  much  too  good  and  too  beautiful  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
vile  passions  ol  that  Mormon  fiend,  or  any  of  bis  compeers,  as 
you  surely  will  be  if  you  remain  among  them.  I  have  admired 
and  loved  you  from  the  first  hour  you  came  on  board  my  ship, 
more  than  any  other  woman  I  ever  met,  and  I  would  lay  down 
my  life  to  save  you  from  a  fate  so  terrible.  O  leave  them,  Bliss 
Vernon  1  Become  my  wife  when  we  reach  New  York,  and  I  will 
protect  you  from  all  their  future  machinations." 

I  was  surprised  beyond  measure  at  this  passionate  declaration 
from  the  sailor  captain  ;  but  as  soon  as  I  recovered  from  it,  I  said  : 

"I  am  deeply  grateful  for  your  preference,  and  the  many  kind 
attentions  I  have  received  from  you,  Captain  Baldwin  ;  I  respect 
and  honor  your  noble  character;  but  duty  to  my  poor  father,  if 
nothing  else,  must  prevent  my  becoming  your  wife.  But  for  him, 
I  should  have  remained  with  my  friends  in  England,  who  all  con- 
sidered him  a  monomaniac,  and  besought  me  to  leave  him  to  his 
fate.  I  could  not  do  so  then,  without  forgetting  my  mother's 
dving  injunctions,  or  now,  knowing  the  perils  I  may  encounter, 
without  forfeiting  my  own  self-respect  and  all  hope  for  God's 
blessing  on  my  future  lifo." 

"But  the  great  risk — the  thousand  dangers,"  he  urged. 

"  The  greater  the  trials  and  dangers  to  which  he  is  exposing 
himself,  the  more  need  he  has  of  mo  to  comfort  and  console  him. 
If  I  left  him  now,  I  should  never  see  him  more,  and  I  could  never 
forgive  myself  for  neglecting  the  sacred  duty  that  has  devolved 
upon  me." 

"  I  fear  that  you  mistake  the  path  of  duty,  Miss  Vernon,"  said 
he,  eagerly.  "  Surely  it  cannot  be  the  duty  of  a  child  to  sacrifice 
honor  and  life  to  the  whims  of  an  insane  parent." 

"But  I  do  not  consider  him  exactly  insane.  His  mind  has  be- 
come clouded  and  weakened  by  many  bitter  trials,  but  I  am  not 
without  strong  hopes  of  seeing  him  restored,  when  he  finds  what  a 
vain  shadow  he  is  pursuing.  And  when  that  time  comes,  as  I 
believe  it  will,  if  we  live,  I  hope  to  return  to  our  native  land  and 
friends  once  more." 

"  I  fear  you  will  find  that  more  difficult  than  yon  imagine,"  said 
he,  with  a  sigh,  "  and  especially  if  you  live  to  reach  the  Promised 
Land ;  for  it  is  in  the  heart  of  a  great  wilderness,  thousands  of 
miles  away  from  all  civilized  habitations,  surrounded  alone  by 
wild  beasts  and  savage  men,  and  the  community  composed  mostly 
of  men,  who  would  never  suffer  a  girl  of  your  superior  attractions 
to  leave  unmated." 
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"As  to  that,  I  think  I  should  have  a  choice,  even  there,"  I  said, 
"  and  my  father  loves  me  too  well  to  force  me  to  act  against  my 
wishes." 

"You  have  no  surety  of  that,  if  he  is  a  monomaniac,  and  I 
have  not  a  doubt  that  he  would  do  so  to-morrow,  if  that  devilish 
Morton  should  but  ask  him." 

"No,  no  ;  he  could  not  be  so  cruel  to  his  only  child,"  I  said, 
though  my  mind  misgave  me,  even  then,  when  I  thought  of  the 
power  he  already  exerted  over  him. 

The  captain  gazed  upon  me  sorrowfully  for  some  minute.-*,  and 
then  said  : 

"  Miss  Vernon,  supposing  I  could  get  your  father's  consent  to 
our  union,  and  persuade  him  to  remain  with  us,  could  you  love 
me  well  enough  to  sanction  it?" 

"  You  would  find  it  impossible  to  persuade  him,  and  besides,  I 
am  too  young  to  marry  any  one,"  said  I,  with  a  deep  blush. 

"  Many  have  married  younger,  and  been  happy  in  married  life. 
0,  will  you  not  suffer  me  to  make  the  trial  ?"  said  he,  pleadingly. 
"No,  no;  it  would  be  perfectly  useless,"  I  said,  as  we  turned 
back  to  confront  the  Mormon  elder. 

My  face  crimsoned,  and  the  angry  blood  rushed  to  Baldwin's 
brow,  and  his  hand  clenched  as  if  to  strike  the  audacious  inter- 
loper, as  he  said : 

"  How  dare  you  play  the  eaves-dropper  here,  sir  V 
"  I  am  no  eaves-dropper,"  said  Morton,  scornfully,  "  but  came 
at  the  request  of  Miss  Vernon's  father,  to  ask  her  to  descend  to 
the  cabin." 

"We  were  just  going  to  descend  together,"  said  the  captain; 
"  and  if  Mr.  Vernon  wishes  to  know  the  subject  of  our  conversa- 
tion to-day,  it  will  sound  much  better  from  my  lips  than  yours." 

A  gleam  of  unmistakable  hate  and  defiance  flashed  over  Mor- 
ton's face  as  the  captain  led  me  towards  the  companion-way ;  but 
he  walked  proudly  away  without  replying,  as  we  descended  ihe 
steps.  My  father  was  pacing  the  cabin  floor,  apparently  iu  deep 
thought,  but  he  looked  up  wonderingly,  from  one  to  the  other  of 
us,  as  we  advanced  together. 

"Mr.  Morton  said  you  wished  to  see  me,  father,"  said  I, 
nervously. 

"Yes..    But,  Selina,  my  child,  have  you  forgotten  the  cautions 
I  gave  you  some  days  ago  V     And  he  glanced  at  the  captain. 
"No,  father,"  said  I,  deprecating ly;  "but — " 
"But  she  could  not  politely  get  rid  of  Captain  Baldwin's  socie- 
ty to-day,"  said  he,  smiling 

"And  what  object  can  he  have  in  thus  seeking  it  against  my 
wishes'?"  said  my  father,  severely. 

"  The  honorable  one  of  making  her  my  wife,  if  I  can  gain  j  our 
consent  and  her  own  to  our  union,"  said  he,  boldly. 

"  That  is  impossible,  Captain  Baldwin,"  he  said,  with  a  look 
of  extreme  surprise,  as  he  took  my  hand  and  drew  me  away,  as  if 
he  feared  contamination  from  the  captain's  presence. 

"And  why  impossible,  Mr.  Vernon?  I  can  support  your 
daughter  handsomely,  and  I  trust  my  character  is  stainless." 

"  That  all  may  be ;  but  my  daughter  is  already  dedicated  as  a 
holy  and  acceptable  sacrifice  to  God,  and  the  time  will  soon  come 
when  I  shall  joyfully  yield  up  the  offering." 

"What  could  he  meanl"  I  trembled  with  a  nameless  fear, 
and  the  captain  grew  pale  with  emotion,  as  he  said  : 

"  0,  that  I  could  persuade  you,  Mr.  Vernon,  to  renounce  these 
fanatical  ideas  that  are  leading  you  on,  I  fear,  to  destruction  ! 
For  I  say  again  that  Mormonism,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  all  a 
system  of  humbug  and  deception,  and  that  all  its  honest  followers 
are  the  dupes  and  victims  of  some  of  the  vilest  impostors  that 
pver  cursed  God's  earth." 

"Insult  me  not  by  6uch  blasphemous  abuse  of  God's  anointed 
servants,"  said  he,  angrily;  "and  assure  yourself,  Captain  Bald- 
win,'that  I  had  rather  see  my  daughter  in  her  grave  than  the  wife 
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of  an  unbeliever  in  the  Mormon 
doctrines." 

I  was  so  deeply  shocked  to 
hear  such  words  from  my  dear 
father's  lips,  and  trembled  so 
violently,  that  I  was  obliged  to 
sit  down,  to  save  myself  from 
falling.  The  captain  bent  for- 
ward an  instantwith  outstretched 
arms,  as  if  to  support  me,  cast 
upon  me  a  tender,  pitying  glance, 
and  then  turned  and  left  the 
cabin,  without  another  word. 

For  some  days  the  weather 
had  been  so  pleasant  that  we  had 
been  congratulating  ourselves 
upon  a  safe  and  speedy  termina- 
tion to  our  voyage  ;  but  when  we 
again  went  up  on  deck,  we  found 
that  an  unpleasant  change  was 
taking  place.  The  wind  was 
rising  and  growing  contrary  ;  the 
sky  was  overcast  with  huge  drift- 
ing clouds ;  the  waves  were  crest- 
ed with  wreaths  of  white  foam, 
and  everything  betokened  a 
storm.  But  this,  though  a  thing 
to  be  dreaded  in  that  longitude 
(for  wo  were  approaching  the 
coast  of  Newfoundland),  was 
nothing  to  be  compared  to  anoth- 
er danger,  that  dimly  threatened 
us  upon  the  distant  horizon. 
For  hours,  as  it  now  proved,  the 
lookouts  had  been  watching  a 
dim  speck  that  now  began  to 
loom  up  quite  distinctly  upon 
the  northern  sea,  but  not  till  a 
few  hours  previously  had  the 
man  at  mast-head  been  able  with 
certainty  to  make  out  its  char- 
acter. Then  as  the  sun  sud- 
denly emerged  from  the  clouds, 
and  its  beams  momentarily  rest- 
ed upon  a  surface  that  glittered 
and  sparkled  like  polished  silver, 
he  knew  that  he  was  gazing  upon 
an  enormous  iceberg. 

The  alarm  soon  spread  to  the 
crew  and  passengers,  and  when 
we  went  on  deck,  a  large  group 
of  serious  faces  presented  them- 
selves to  our  view,  and  every 
glass  was  levelled  at  the  threat- 
ening object,  which  was  but  too 
surely  sweeping  down  upon  us 
with  alarming  rapidity,  some- 
times looming  up  darkly  and 
grandly  against  the  frowning 
sky,  then  sinking  down  among 
the  billows,  and  anon  glittering 
and  sparkling,  and  tottering  upon  its  base,  like  a  magnificent  dia- 
mond column,  when  the  rays  of  the  sun  broke  upon  it  for  an 
instant  from  behind  the  gathering  clouds.  I  looked  abroad  upon 
the  frowning  sky  and  foam-capped  billows,  around  upon  the  startled 
faces  of  the  passengers,  and  then  my  eye  sought  the  captain's. 

He  was  trying,  I  thought,  to  look  indifferent;  but  1  knew  by  the 
glance  of  his  eye  and  the  deter- 
mined expression  of  his  counte- 
nance that  he  was  expecting  a 
stern  conflict  with  the  elements. 
In  tones  as  calm  and  command- 
ing as  if  no  danger  threatened, 
he  gave  out  his  orders  for  the 
management  of  the  ship  ;  but  I 
was  not  deceived  by  his  manner. 
I  knew  enough  of  their  nautical 
phrases  to  understand  that  they 
were  trying  to  beat  off  the  coast, 
and  out  of  the  way  of  the  ice- 
berg ;  but  this,  with  the  strong 
northeasterly  winds  that  were 
now  rising  to  the  fury  of  a  gale, 
i  believed  to  be  impossible. 

The  sun  soon  entirely  disap- 
peared in  a  bank  of  dark  clouds  ; 
a  thick  mist,  that  soon  changed 
to  a  cutting  sleet,  settled  down 
upon  the  face  of  the  deep ;  the 
sky  changed  to  an  inky  black- 
ness, the  wind  howled  and 
shrieked  among  the  spars  and 
cordage,  and  the  ship  plunged 
frightfully  among  the  phosphor- 
escent billows  ;  and  yet  my  father 
and  I  kept  our  station,  and  con- 
tinued gazing  upon  the  scene 
with  thrilling  interest.  We  lis- 
tened to  the  howling  of  the 
winds,  the  wild  roaring  of  the 
waves,  and  the  shouts  of  the  offi- 
cers and  crew  on  duty ;  and  in 
imagination  I  suffered  over  and 
over  all  the  horrors  of  being 
eugulphcd  beneath  that  terrific 
ice-mountain.  With  their  fears 
partially  quieted  by  the  captain's 
words  and  manner,  the  other 
passengers  had  long  since  retired 
to  their  berths,  when  he,  in  his 
rounds,  happened  to  stumble 
upon  us,  and  by  the  dim  phos- 
phorescent light,  recognized  our 
features. 

"  What,  you  here  ?"  he  ex- 
claimed, in  surprise.  "For  Heav- 
en's sake,  let  me  beseech  of  you 
to  retire  to  your  berths!  This 
dulling  wind  and  cutting  sleet 
will  be  the  death  uf  you." 

"  What  matters  it,  if  we  are 
to  go  to  the  bottom  within  the 
hour*?"  I  replied. 

"  I  will  not  deny  but  what  we 
are  in  great  danger,"  he  said ; 
"but  your  needlessly  exposing 
yourselves  here  cannot  alter  the 


course  of  events  or  change  our  destinies.  We  must  not  trifle  with 
our  lives." 

"  He  is  right,"  said  my  father,  solemnly,  "  and  we  can  pray  the 
Almighty  Ruler  to  avert  the  evil  there  as  well  as  here.  And  if 
anything  will  bring  our  proud  hearts  to  the  feet  of  him  who  guides 
the  storm  and  controls  the  fierce  thunders  of  the  ocean,  it  is  a 
scene  like  this." 

We  descended  to  the  cabin,  and  mechanically  taking  off  my 
wet  garments  and  slipping  on  a  warm  diCFsing-gown,  I  lay  down, 
with  a  murmured  prayer  on  my  lips,  and  in  spite  of  my  dark  fore- 
bodings, slept. 

I  was  awakened  by  an  awful  grinding  crash,  another  and 
another,  that  threw  me  completely  out  of  my  berth  ;  and  when  I 
gathered  myself  and  my  scattered  senses  up,  and  attempted  to 
rush  from  my  state-room,  terrified  by  the  shrieks  and  screams  of 
the  passengers  and  the  deafening  roar  of  the  tempest,  I  encounter- 
ed such  a  deluge  of  water  as  took  me  oft'  my  feet,  and  threw  me, 
shrieking,  upon  the  cabin  floor.  0,  what  sensations  of  horror 
came  over  me  at  that  moment !  I  thought  all  was  lost, — that  the 
ship  was  sinking,  and  that  my  last  hour  was  come.  But  with  a 
wild  prayer  for  mercy  upon  my  lips,  I  still  struggled  whji  my  des- 
tiny. The  cabin  was  dark  as  Egypt,  and  full  of  frightened  peo- 
ple, shrieking  for  help,  and  mechanically  I  made  my  way  through 
them  and  up  on  deck. 

Day  was  dawning  in  the  east,  with  just  light  enough  to  present 
the  dark  picture  of  the  frowning  sky,  the  boiling  deep  and  dis- 
mantled ship  to  my  view  ;  while  away  to  the  south,  loomed  up  the 
dark  mass  of  ice  that  had  caused  the  terror  and  devastation,  and 
which,  from  all  accounts,  must  have  been  more  than  fifty  feet  high 
and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  circumference.  All  night  long  had  the 
noble  captain  and  his  heroic  crew  strained  every  nerve  to  avoid 
the  threatened  danger ;  but  the  winds  and  waves  had  baffled  all 
their  exertions,  and  it  was  only  by  God's  mercy,  as  it  seemed,  that 
it  had  been  allowed  to  sweep  by  without  wholly  overwhelming  us. 
As  it  was,  deep  furrows  were  plowed  into  the  solid  plank,  and  the 
bulwarks,  cook-house,  water-casks,  boat  and  everything  else  upon 
one  side  of  the  ship,  was  gone.  The  foremast,  too,  was  swept 
away,  and  the  tattered  sails  and  broken  spars,  lashing  back  and 
forth  with  every  successive  roll  of  the  ship,  told  a  sad  story  of  that 
night  of  dangers. 

The  gale  had  for  the  present  abated,  but  the  billows  rolled 
mountains  high,  as  if  threatening  every  instant  to  engulf  us  in  their 
yawning  chasms,  and  every  few  minutes  they  dashed  over  the  deck 
with  wild  fury,  making  it  very  unsafe  for  any  but  a  thorough  sea- 
man to  walk  it.  As  morning  advanced,  and  the  excitement  had 
in  a  measure  subsided,  Captain  Baldwin  came  down  to  the  cabin, 
where  most  of  the  passengers  were  now  gathered,  trying  to  eat. 

"  You  all  know,  gentlemen,  what  a  narrow  escape  we  have  had," 
he  said,  "  and  that  but  for  that  mass  of  ice  being  melted  and  shelved 
under  at  the  base,  leaving  room,  as  it  were,  for  our  hull  to  pass 
under,  we  should  before  this  have  gone  to  the  bottom.  And  you 
will  not  be  surprised,  I  presume,  after  seeing  the  de^p  furrows 
plowed  in  our  side,  and  feeling  the  frightful  shocks,  to  be  told  that 
our  ship  is  leaking  badly.  Now,  what  I  have  to  propose  is  this  : 
As  there  is  now  a  comparative  lull  in  ihe  storm,  which,  without 
doubt,  will  be  of  several  days'  continuance,  I  would  he  glad  to 
have  your  assistance  in  pumping,  while  I,  with  my  crew,  endeavor 
to  make  the  necessary  repairs.     Can  I  have  it?" 

The  men  looked  inquiringly  at  each  other,  and  then  at  Morton, 
their  leader  and  usual  spokesman,  and  were  silent ;  and  he,  seeing 
that  an  answer  was  expected  from  him,  looked  up,  frowningly, 
and  said,  with  a  sneer  : 

"  We  shipped  as  passengers,  Captain  Baldwin,  and  do  not  cal- 
culate to  work  our  passage  to  America." 

"  Then  work  your  passage  to  death  and  be  — !"  said  the  captain, 
furiously,  as  the  hot  blood  rushed  in  a  dark  crimson  current  to  his 
cheek  and  brow. 
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I  hnil  never  before  henrd  an  onth 
from  hifl  lipa,  but  1  could  pardon  him 
now,  I  was  go  angry  myself  at  Mor- 
ton'* meanness.  1  knew  ihnt  hi*  will 
controlled  that  of  nearly  nil  present, 
and  J  looked  around  In  vain  for  a  dis« 
aonting  voico. 

"  Father,"  I  said,  an  I  turned  eager- 
ly tO  him,  "you,  al  least,  will  li  3  to 
snvc  tho  ship  and  our  lives." 

"  It  ifl  in  God'fl  hand h,  and  ho  hiiu- 

m-lf  has  assured  our  loader  that  our 
vpyngo  will  be  made  in  safety,"  said 
ho,  dreamily. 

"  Well,"  said  tho  captain,  scorn- 
fully,  "  if  you  all  prefer  to  go  to  tho 
bottom  rather  than  work,  you  will 
probably  have  your  choice.  With 
\rmr  cheerful  assistance,"  bo  added, 
in  a  more  conciliating  tone,  "  I  think 
[  could  wink  our  disabled  ship  into 
Halifax  for  repairs;  but  without  it, 
my  tired  crow  cannot  prevent  her 
from  driving  ashore  and  going  to 
pines.    So  you  can  choose  between 

thr  two." 

I  could  endure  it  no  longer,  and 
rising  from  my  .seat,  I  said  : 

"Captain  Baldwin,  if  these  men 
will  not  stand  by  you  in  this  hour  of 
danger,  wo  women  will.  I  for  one 
will  take  my  turn  at  the  pump." 

"And  U"  "und  1 1"  "  and  I!" 
paid  a  dozen  dolieato  women,  rising 
and  following  my  example;  whilo 
every  man  at  the  table,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Morton  and  my  blind  fa- 
ther, rose  simultaneously,  xhumed  out 
of  their  apathy  and  blind  slavery  to 
Morton's  will,  by  the  energetic  bold- 
ness of  ono  slender  girl.  Seeing  that 
it  was  useless  and  impolitic  to  try  to 
restrain  his  followers  now,  and  deeply 
chagrined  by  tho  turn  tho  affair  had 
taken,  Morton  rose,  with  a  sardonic 
glunco  at  the  captain  and  me,  and  led. 
my  father  to  his  stato-room. 

As  to  captain  had  predicted,  the 
weather  continued  foul,  the  storm  in- 
creased in  violence,  the  dismal  creak 
of  the  pumps  never  ceased,  and  for 
two  successive  days  and  nights,  it  was 
as  much  as  wc  could  do  to  keep  the 
leaks  from  gaining  upon  us.  The 
ship  was  kept  as  near  her  true  course 
as  the  wind  and  her  shattered  condi- 
tion would  permit;  but  from  the  vio- 
lence of  tho  storm,  the  crippled  con- 
dition of  tho  vessel,  nnd  the  utter 
impossibility  of  taking  observations, 
it  was  found  impossible  to  obtain 
complete  command  of  her,  or  tell 
exactly  whero  we  were. 

Upon  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  however,  a  long  dark  line 
edged  with  white  tossing  foam,  between  the  black  waters  and  the 
blacker  heavens,  told  us  but  too  plainly  that  we  were  approaching 
the  land.  Many  of  the  ignorant  and  unthinking  passengers  were 
delighted  at  the  cry  of  "  Land  ho  !"  from  the  masthead  ;  but  there 
were  those  on  board  who  looked  upon  it  with  foreboding  hearts, 
feartul  that  they  might  there  find  their  graves.  The  land  was 
judged  to  be  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  above  Halifax,  but  wher- 
ever it  was,  it  was  soon  evident  that  the  wind  and  tide  were  driv- 
ing our  ship  ashore  with  frightful  rapidity,  in  spite  of  all  that 
could  bo  done  to  prevent  it. 

Many  faces  blanched  with  fear  when  they  began  to  contemplate 
n  fate  so  terrible;  and  I  could  not  help  noticing  particularly  the 
bloodless  cheek  and  lipa,  and  agitated  manner  of  Morton  as  ho 
glided  around,  holding  private  consultations  with  his  principal 
followers,  as  it  was  in  striking  contrast  to  the  calm  dignity  and 
noble  self-possession  of  tho  captain,  who  was  makiog  almost  super- 
1  exertions  to  save  the  ship. 


hum  a 


"As  it  is  so  plainly  evident  that  tho  Sylph  is  driving  ashore, 


MESSENGER   GAMEL   OF   INDIA. 

would  it  not  be  better  and  safer  to  take  to  the  boats  V  said  one  of 
the  leading  Mormons,  whom  I  had  seen  whispering  with  Morton  a 
few  minutes  before,  to  the  captain. 

"  Possibly,  though  it  is  very  doubtful  in  such  a  sea.  But  you 
know  that  we  have  lost  our  best  boat  in  the  gale,  and  that  the 
others  would  not  hold  half  of  us,"  said  the  captain. 

I  heard  this,  and  upon  going  below  soon  after,  and  finding  all 
of  the  better  and  richer  class  of  Mormons  secreting  their  money 
and  other  valuables  about  their  persons,  I  began  to  suspect  foul 
play.  I  went  forward  to  the  steerage  ;  all  was  quiet  there.  The 
poor  and  the  ignorant,  who  had  little  but  their  lives  to  care  for, 
seemed,  the  most  of  them,  stolid  and  apathetic,  and  almost  indif- 
ferent to  the  fato  that  awaited  them.  It  all  flashed  upon  me  at 
once.  Morton  was  planning  to  get  off  in  the  boats  with  his 
wealthier  converts,  and  leave  all  the  rest  on  board  to  their  fate. 
The  fate  of  his  poor  duped  converts,  the  heroic  crew,  and  the 
noblo  captain,  who  had  perilled  their  lives  for  our  sakes,  was 
nothing  to  htm,  and  did  not  bear  a  feather's  weight  in  the  scales 
where  his  own  safety  was  at  stake. 

Shamed  and  horror-struck  by  the  cowardly  meanness  of  such  a 


plan,  I  took  out  my  tablets  and  wrote  : 
"  Look  out  fur  your  boat*,  captain. 
The   Mormon    leaders    are   preparing 

to  escape."    I  made  toy  wayea  deck 

till  I  found  a  j-ailor  I  COIlld  trust,  and 

giving  him  the  torn  Leaf,  I  told  him  to 
deliver  it  instantly  to  the  captain.  I 
waited  till  I  Raw  it  was  done ;  and 
when  he  looked  up  from  the  lines  with 
a  startled  air,  I  caught  fail  eye,  llfg|u> 
ly  bowed,  and  taunedJatelyaeecenaod 
to  the  cahin. 

My  father  was  just  coming  in  search 
of  me. 

"  Come,  Selina,"  he  *aid,  "  wc  are 
apparently  in  go  at  danger,  and 
though  wc  have  been  BSSnrea  that  our 
lives  will  be  Spared,  WC  know  not 
what  else  will  happen  to  us;  and  it 
will  be  the  part  of  prudence  to  secure 
all  our  valuable!  about  our  pcrnons. 
We  are,  in  fact,  commanded  to  do  so 
in  e\<:ry  emergency,  Uiat  wc  may  not 
be  obliged  to  live  upon  the  bounty  of 

I  l.i-    0    Q 

"  That  U  reasonable,  certainly,"  I 
replied, a*  I  complied  with  bit  request. 
All  wae  toon  prepared.  Wc  went 
on  dock  again,  ami  with  those  who 
were  in  the  secret,  gathered  caret 
near  the  boat-.  Between  us  and 
them,  I  soon  mw  that  there  were  bag* 
of  bread,  casks  of  water,  and  every 
article  nectary  for  a  hasty  launch. 

We  were  drawing  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  rock-bound  coast,  i  looked 
around  for  the  captain,  ile  wax  lean- 
ing carelessly  over  the  railing  not  for 
Off,  with  a  knot  of  determined-looking 
sailors  at  his  back,  scanning  the  hori- 
zon with  eagle  eyes,  to  see  if  be  could 
detect  any  change  ;  and  I  though  I 
saw  a  look  of  hope  and  joy  Light  up 
his  face,  as  he  held  up  the  back  of  his 
hand  to  catch  the  direction  of  the 
wind,  which  for  the  time  had  calmed 
in  its  fury.  An  the  men  turned  their 
faces  away,  and  were  looking  eagerly 
in  the  direction  he  pointed,  Morton 
gave  the  expected  signal  to  lower  the 
boats. 

Instantly  a  dozen    skilful    hands 
were  at  work  throwing  off  the  lash- 
ings, covered  by  the  tall  forms  of  their 
companions  in  front,  and  the  noise 
they  made  was  drowned  by  the  roar- 
ing of  the  winds  and  waves.     And 
just  as  the  captain's  attenrion  was  dis- 
engaged from  his  study  of  the  ele- 
ments, Morton's  tall  form  rose  for  an 
instant  above  the  side,  as  he  was  pre- 
paring to  let  himself  down  into  the 
boat,  to  steady  it,  as  he  said,  while  the  rest  of  us  made  our  descent. 
The  captain  turned  ;  quick  ^as  thought,  his  keen  eye  took  in  the 
whole  scene. 

"  Hold,  for  your  lives !"  he  shouted,  in  thunder  tones.  "  I  see 
what  you  are  up  to;  but  the  first  one  who  enters  that  boat  is  a 
dead  man !" 

He  advanced,  with  flashing  eyes,  and  a  loaded  pistol  in  each 
hand,  as  he  said  this,  backed  up  by  his  men,  who  were  also  armed. 
Morton's  foot  was  upon  the  bulwarks,  prepared  for  the  spring,  but 
he  heard  the  stentorian  shout,  and  hesitated.  He  looked  back, 
with  a  face  convulsed  by  rage  and  shame,  and  dared  not  make 
the  fatal  leap.  He  saw  that  he  was  again  baffled  by  the  man  he 
hated,  and  that  it  was  of  no  use  to  attempt  escape  under  present 
circumstances. 

[to  be  continued.] 


If  thou  be  falsely  accused,  excuse  thyself  meekly,  denying  thy- 
self to  be  guilty.  But  if  men  continue  to  accuse  thee,  vex  not 
thyself,  nor  strive  to  get  thy  excuse  admitted,  for  having  done  thy 
duty  to  truth,  thou  must  do  it  also  to  humility. — De  Sales. 
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[TVrittou  for  Rallou's  Pictorial.] 
THEY    PASS    AWAY. 

BT  JAMBS  FRANKLIN  PITTS. 

I'm  musing  now  on  other  days. 

On  friends  departed  from  my  side : 
Awhile  they  walked  with  me  my  ways, 

jlut  uow  in  other  haunts  nbido; 
For  fate  controls  the  lives  of  men, 

Tears  roll— the  loved  ones  may  not  stay: 
Awhile  they  tarry  here,  and  thon 

They  pass  away— they  pass  away. 

Fnmiliar  faces  daily  come 

To  bless  mo  on  my  cheerless  round. 
And  for  a  time  a  peaceful  home, 

A  refugo  in  their  hcarti  Is  fonnd ; 
Yet  shadows  o'er  my  noonday  pass — 

Full  bitterly  I  feel  to-day, 
That  when  I  love  them  best — alas! 

They  pass  away — they  pass  away. 

Dear  friends,  whose  woll-rom  em  bored  smilo 

la  rippling  now  across  my  heart, 
Yo  wished  to  tarry  yet  awhile, 

Like  me  yo  felt  'twas  sad  to  part. 
Hursh  Destiny!    Thy  stern  command 

Is  as  a  tyrant's  iron  sway : 
A  tear— a  pressure  of  the  hand : 

They  pass  away — they  pass  away. 

Years  intervene — wo  meet  again, 

And  joy,  however  brief,  is  ours : 
Kevive  the  love  which  cannot  wane, 

And  fondly  hope  to  walk  on  flowers. 
Delusive  Hope ! '    'Tis  all  in  vain 

Upon  thy  altar  gifts  to  lay  : 
With  sad  farewells,  with  grief  and  paiD, 

They  pass  away — they  pass  away. 

0,  friends,  as  cherished  now  as  when 

Your  living  presence  stirred  my  heart, 
Have  faith  to  think,  that  though  as  men 

On  earth  wo  only  meet  to  part, 
There  is  a  realm  beyond  the  skies, 

Where  partings  cease — where  none  may  say, 
With  mingling  tears  and  choking  sighs, 

They  pass  away — they  pass  away. 
. i  —■«»  » ' — ■ — 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

PLOTS  AND  COUNTERPLOTS. 

BT   MART   W.   JANVRIN. 

"There,  there,  Mother  Margery,  just  read  these  two  precious 
epistles,  and  see  what  a  set  of  young  scapegraces  we've  got  on  our 
hands  to  attend  to  !  This  conies  of  having  a  good  disposition,  and 
promising  to  play  guardian  to  all  my  dying  friends'  orphans. 
Faith,  there'll  be  war  in  the  camp,  sure  enough,  now !  What  with 
wild  Kate,  her  pranks  and  mischief,  and  young  Master  Harvey 
and  his  college  chums — and  the  two  children  hating  each  other 
so !  Pity  that  we  set  our  hearts  on  this  match  so,  Margery ;  wo 
might  have  known  that  if  they  got  wind  of  it,  they'd  set  their  faces 
against  it,  for  Kate  is  as  shy  as  a  hawk,  and  Harry's  got  all  the 
blood  of  the  Westons  in  his  veins.  But  read  the  letter,  Margery !" 
And  Uncle  Ben  Ashburton  settled  back  in  his  arm-chair  with  a 
look  of  visible  distress  on  his  round  face. 

Mrs.  Ashburton,  or  "  Mother  Margery,"  as  Uncle  Ben  persisted 
in  calling  his  better  half,  smoothed  down  the  folds  of  her  black 
silk  apron,  perched  her  gold-bowed  spectacles  anew  on  her  nose, 
and  by  dint  of  close  application,  unravelled  the  following  letters — 
the  first  written  in  a  fine,  running,  delicate,  boarding-school  hand, 
and  the  other  in  bold,  dashing,  almost  unintelligible  chirography, 
penned  evidently  in  great  haste.  Let  us  overlook  the  good  dame's 
shoulder  as  she  reads. 

"Dear  Guardians, — A  week  from  to-day  is  exhibition,  and  I 
shall  be  at  home  by  twilight  of  the  succeeding  day.  My  dear 
friend,  Amanda  Burroughs,  is  dying  for  me  to  spend  the  summer 
with  her ;  but,  as  you  write  me  that  Harvey  Weston  is  expected,  I 
take  the  liberty  of  inviting  Amanda  to  accompanj'  me  home,  for  I 
can't  endure  the  idea  of  playing  'my  lady'  to  Harv.,  whom  you 
know  I  detested  from  a  child — and  Amanda  will  take  him  off  "my 
hands.  I  suppose  Harvey  has  changed  much  since  then,  but  no 
doubt  for  the  worse.  He  will  bring  home  a  wiser  head  than  ho 
earned  to  Harvard,  and  that  is  quite  needless,  for  there  always 
was  enough  conceit  in  him  for  a  score.  Please,  Uncle  Ben,  I  hope 
you  wont  tease  me  in  the  way  you  used  to,  about  marrying  Har- 
vey some  day,  for  if  you  do,  I  shall  go  straight  home  with  Aman- 
da, and  not  come  back  to  Ashland  till  his  visit  is  over.  I  am  will- 
ing to  tolerate  him,  but  I  give  you  fair  warning  that  I  shan't  like 
him  at  all,  and  I  don't  care  if  he  knows  it  in  the  beginning.  Now 
don't  scold  me  for  this  wilful,  naughty  letter,  for  I  love  you  all — 
Uncle  Ben,  and  aunty,  and  old  nurse  Eaton,  as  much  as  ever — 
everybody.but  Harvey — it  makes  me  cross  to  mention  his  name — 
and  lest  I  make  you  think  me  more  wilful  and  naughty  than  ever, 
I  sign  myself,  Yours  in  a  pet,  Kate." 

The  other  letter  which  Aunt  Margery  took  up  was  from  Harry 
Weston,  and  ran  thus  : 

"Dear  Uncle  Ben, — Have  been  off  into  country,  rusticating 
with  my  chum.  Graduated  with  college  honors  three  weeks  ago. 
Couldn't  think  of  going  up  to  Ashland,  blushing  under  my  laurels, 
so  slipped  away  into  the  quiet  of  the  country.  Peel  rather  better 
now;  guess  I'll  slide  down  home.  Shall  bring  my  chum  to  pass 
a  month  or  so  with  me,  in  trouting,  gunning,  etc.  Reckon  on  a 
|  good  time  generally.'  Somebody  told  me,  else  I  dreamed  it,  that 
it's  about  time  for  Kate  Brandon  to  graduate.  Hope  she  wont 
happen  home  till  Dick  and  I  get  away.  Can't  you  pack  her  off 
somewhere  on  a  visit? — for  neither  Dick  nor  I  want  to  play  the 
agreeable  to  a  bread-and-butter  boarding-school  girl.  We  don't 
fancy  the  girls— that  is,  Dick  don't ;  and  you  know  that  Kate  and 
I  always  quarrelled  through  childhood.     Jove  !  wasn't  she  a  little 


vixen  !— how  her  black  eyes  used  to  flash  firo  !  But  I  suppose  I 
did  slightly  tca.se  her,  for  I  have  a  faint  remembrance  of  playing 
'tbo  torment'  as  my  part  of  the  role  daily  enacted  at  Ashland  ;  but 
I  have  "0  desire  to  renew  it,  hence  I  hope  Kate  wont  he  with  you. 
Dick  Bently  and  I  only  run  down  for  a  month  or  so,  then  we're 
off  for  Europe.  Kiss  Aunt  Margery  for  mc,  and  tell  her  to  make 
her  best  drop-cakes  and  get  out  ihe'pink  china,' for 'Harry's 
coining  home.'     Good-hy." 

"Well,  here's  a  pretty  to-do  !"  sighed  Uncle  Ben,  as  Margery 
took  off  her  glasses  and  folded  the  letters.  "  What's  to  be  done  ? 
They'll  be  quarrelling  all  the  time,  just  as  they  used  to  !  But  I 
don't  see  how  we're  going  to  prevent  it,  for,  faith!  I  believe 
Kate's  half  right  when  sho  says  Harvey  has  got  conceit  enough 
for  a  score.  We  shall  have  to  give  up  the  mutch,  Margery ; 
they're  too  headstrong  to  pull  together  I" 

"There,  now,  Benjamin,  don't  make  a  baby  of  yourself !  Scar'd 
to  death  because  they  wroto  you  these  letters !"  exclaimed  the 
dame,  rising.  "  Give  up  the  match,  indeed  !  The  children'll  do 
well  enough  if  you  only  let'em  alone;  they'll  make  it  fast  enough 
themselves,  if  they  think  nobody  else's  planning  for  'em ;  but  you 
jest  keep  hectoring  'cm,  and  see  how  you'll  come  out.  Don't  you 
know  it's  the  only  way  to  let  young  folks  alone  and  manage  their 
own  love  affairs  ?  What  if  they  do  spat  and  flout  ? — they're  only 
little  love  quarrels  ;■ — and  now,  Benjamin,  I  hope  you  wont  appear 
to  notice  anything  that  happens,  but  jest  let  'em  have  their  own 
head,  and  everything'll  come  out  right  in  the  end.  But,  I  declare, 
if  I'd  known  so  much  company  was  coming  so  soon,  I'd  a-made  the 
raspberry  jam  I  Guess  I  must  go  and  see  if  Betty  and  I  can't  do 
it  to-morrow ;  and  then  there's  the  jellies  to  see  to — Harvey  does  like 
my  'goodies'  so,  as  he  calls  'em,  dear  boy!"  And  the  old  lady, 
on  hospitable  thoughts  intent,  hastened  away. 


Two  young  men  sat  together  in  the  parlor  of  a  village  hotel. 
Alton  was  one  of  the  prettiest  and  quietest  country  towns  in 
Connecticut,  romantically  situated  on  the  banks  of  a  blue  river. 
Wooded  heights  sloped  down  to  the  water's  edge;  a  white  church 
spire  rose  amid  the  trees  ;  neat  white  houses  lined  the  principal 
street  leading  through  the  village  ;  a  large  brick  edifice  stood  on 
a  pleasant  eminence,  and  several  boarding-houses  were  in  closo 
proximity  to  this  edifice,  which  was  the  pride  and  glory  of  Alton, 
as  it  was  the  boast  of  all  the  country — "Alton  Seminary." 

A  little  way  up  the  street,  the  "  Mansion  House  "  reared  its 
somewhat  imposing  front ;  and  in  a  parlor  of  this  hotel,  one 
pleasant  summer  evening,  sat  two  young  men  in  conversation. 

"  Dick,"  said  the  taller  of  the  two,  tossing  his  cigar  into  the 
empty  grate  and  running  his  white  fingers  through  his  brown 
curls,  "  we  must  be  off  to-morrow — early,  too.  Let's  take  a  stroll 
down  to  the  river,  and  sly  round  to  the  seminary  grounds  and 
fetch  the  girls  out — what  say  you?" 

"Agreed !"  exclaimed  his  companion,  starting  up ;  but,  as  he 
lightly  set  his  Panama  hat  on  his  black  locks,  he  turned  a  look 
of  penetration  on  his  friend.  "  Harvey,  where's  all  this  to  end  ? 
Jupiter  !  it  makes  a  fellow  feel  small,  to  steal  a  girl's  heart  under 
false  colors,  then  sneak  cowardly  away  with  it.  If  you're  half  as 
dead  in  love  with  that  little  black-eyed  Miss  Vincent  as  I  am  with 
Amanda  Burroughs,  you  would  not  turn  your  face  homeward  till 
you'd  laid  your  '  heart,  hand  and  fortune '  at  her  feet.  Pact  is,  I 
believe  you're  unimpressible — an  out  and  out  male  flirt ;  but 
deuce  take  me,  if  I  take  another  moonlight  walk  with  my  dulcinea 
without  committing  myself !  Come  along,  Harv.— I'm  desperate  I 
I  shall  own  up  all !" 

"  0,  stop  now  !  What's  the  use  of  getting  nervous,  Dick  ?  Now 
it's  all  very  fine  to  while  away  a  month  or  so  in  one  of  your  hum- 
drum country  towns  by  a  nice  flirtation  with  one  of  these  pretty 
boarding-school  girls;  but  the  idea  of  anything  serious — pshaw! 
This  sprightly  little  Vincent  is  pretty  and  witching,  I  acknowledge ; 
but  the  idea  of  asking  her  to  many  me — why  it's  absurd ! — non- 
sense !  Harvey  Weston  carries  his  heart  in  a  securer  place,  than 
to  have  it  made  captive  so  easily.  Kate  Vincent  is  pretty,  and 
rather  winning,  but  she's  too  tame,  Jove  !  give  me  a  girl  of 
spirit !  I  know,  or  did  know,  another  Kate,  Uncle  Ben's  ward — 
she  and  I  were  brought  up  together ;  and,  Dick,  there's  fire  enough 
in  her  composition  to  keep  you  on  the  lookout  all  the  rest  of  your 
natural  life.  We  always  quarrelled  '  like  everything,'  as  children 
say,  when  we  wero  children  together;  but,  somehow,  Uncle  Ben 
got  it  into  Ins  head  that  wo  were  to  marry  each  other  when  we  got 
'  growed,'  a  la  Topsy,  and  that,  of  course,  set  us  against  each 
other.  And  so  we  quarrelled  till  the  day  I  left  Ashland  for  col- 
lege, and  shortly  after  Kate  was  sent  off  to  some  boarding-school 
or  other,  I'm  sure  I  don't  Iqiow  where,  and  I  suppose  if  we  ever 
meet  again  we  shall  quarrel  just  as  bad  as  ever,  from  sheer  habit. 
Indeed,  I  don't  know  but  I've  begun  it  already,  for  she  may  be  at 
Ashland  now,  for  aught  I  know ;  and  in  my  last  letter  to  Uncle 
Ben,  I  said  I  hoped  Kate  Brandon  wouldn't  be  there  to  annoy 
us — you  and  I,  Dick.     But  come,  for  a  parting,  chum !" . 

"  Hurvey,  you'll  marry  this  Miss  Brandon  some  day,  I  proph- 
esy!"  said  Dick  Bently,  as  Harvey's  hand  was  on  the  door-knob. 
"Nonsense  !"  laughed  Harvey.  "  I  admire  a  women  of  spirit, 
as  I  told  you ;  but  Kate's  a  vixen,  and  I've  no  desire  to  tamo  a 
shrew  or  '  catch  a  Tartar  !'  I'd  sooner  go  down  on  my  knees  to 
demure  little  Kate  Vincent.     But  come  !"  *      * 


The  large  boarding-house  connected  with  Alton  Seminary  was 
very  quiet.  "At  nine  o'clock,"  so  ran  the  seminary  regulations, 
"  each  light  shall  be  extinguished,  and  the  young  ladies  shall  seek 
their  pillows  ;"  but  very  certain  it  is,  that  on  the  night  in  question 
at  many  a  window,  partially  concealed  by  blinds  and  curtains,  sat 
groups  of  young  girls,  talking  softly  in  the  moonlight,  or,  slily 
slipping  through  the  galleries  and  down  the  staircases,  glided  into 
'the  outer  air,  where,  joined  by  some  favored  lover,  they  walked 
to  and  fro  under  that  same  summer  moon,  quite  oblivious  to  the 


fact  that  to-morrow's  lessons  were  yet  unlearned,  or  that  the  annu- 
al "Exhibition"  stared  them  in  the  face  in  a  few  forthcoming  days. 
Singular,  isn't  it,  reader  mine,  that  heart  love  always  has  been, 
and  doubtless  will  bo  on  through  all  coming  time,  more  easily 
learned  by  women  than  the  love  of  books  or  schools.  "  Love's 
young  dream"  is  far  more  congenial  than  idle,  speculative  theo- 
ries ;  Cupid's  arrows  find  easier  entrance  to  girlhood's  hearts  than 
Euclid's  theorems  to  girlhood's  brains  ;  alas  for  wilful  woman  ! 

"Katy,"  said  one  of  two  young  girls  who  stood  outside  a  little 
rustic  gate  at  the  end  of  the  boarding-house  garden;  "Katy,  I 
can't  help  thinking  that  we  are  doing  wrong  in  coming  out  here  to 
meet  them-.  How  do  we  know  but  they  laugh  at  us? — think  us 
silly,  romantic  boarding-school  girls,  and  will  go  away  and  make 
sport  of  us  ?  We  have  done  wrong,  Katy.  To  be  sure,  I  was 
very  grateful  when  Mr.  Embury  rescued  me  from  the  river ;  they 
all  agreed  that  I  should  have  drowned ;  and  even  Madame  Dormer 
horself  went  down  into  the  parlor  with  me  the  day  he  called  to 
inquire  after  my  health,  and  complimented  him  on  his  courage, 
blaming  herself  in  the  same  breath  for  permitting  ( the  young  la- 
dies out  to  sail.'  But,  Katy,  I  have  been  thinking  ever  since  we 
came  out  here  that  we  are  not  doing  right.  If  Mr.  Embury  and 
his  friend  care  for  us,  or  our  acquaintance,  why  don't  they  come 
and  get  permission  to  visit  us  on  levee  night  ?  They  never  come 
then  V 

"But  madame  is  so  strict,"  replied  Katy.  "Of  course  they 
couldn't  say  half  to  us  they  wished  to ;  madame's  manner  is 
enough  to  deter  any  gentleman  from  conversation  in  her  presence ; 
and  so  they  had  rather  meet  us  here.  I  can't  see  anything  wrong 
in  it,  Amanda." 

"  I  didn't  mean  wrong,  exactly,-  Katy ;  but  I  do  think  we  ought 
not — that  is,  it  is  foolish ;  and  I  shan't  come  here  any  more.  Let 
us  go  in  now,  Katy  ?" 

"Well,  child,  if  you  want  to,  certainly,"  pouted  Katy,  flinging 
back  her  curls  ;  "  but  I  see  how  it  is,  you  are  afraid  you'll  fall  in 
love  with  this  Dick  Embury.  He  is  handsome,  but  rather  too 
quiet  for  my  fancy.  Now  Hal.  Hilton — it's  fun  to  flirt  with  him ; 
no  danger  of  breaking  his  heart,  or  getting  mine  broken  in  return, 
for  I  love  to  tease  him.  Wasn't  that  a  capital  idea— my  represent- 
ing myself  as  Kate  Vincent  ?  He'll  never  know  me  by  my  rightful 
name ;  so  I'm  very  certain  that  he  can't  leave  Alton  and.  boast  of 
his  '  flirtation  with  Miss  Kate  Brandon.'  By  the  way,  I  wonder  if 
he  didn't  know  Harvey  Weston  at  Harvard  ?  I  declare  I'll  ask 
him  the  next  time  I  see  him.  Amanda,  don't  hurry  so ;  I  declare 
I'm  all  out  of  breath  !  They're  coming — see — up  the  path  from 
the  river !  Now  don't  play  '  Miss  Prim,'  but  laugh  and  chat  a 
little ;  and  if  Mr.  Dick  Embury  talks  sentiment,  why  you  talk 
sentiment  too,  and  seem  very  demure;  butJteep  your  own  heart 
clear  all  the  time,  Amanda ;  that's  the  way  I  do.  See,  they're 
close  by ;  no  use  trying  to  get  away,  in  this  bright  moonlight,  light 
as  day.  Here  they  are  !"  whispered  Katy,  and  then,  in  a  silvery 
voice,  she  sang  out :  "  Ah,  good  evening,  gentlemen  !  My  little 
friend  here  was  about  to  run  away.  Will  you  not  thank  me  for 
detaining  her,  Mr.  Embury?" 

And  Dick  Embury,  alias  Dick  Bently,  drew  a  fair  white  hand 
within  his  arm,  and  asked,  earnestly : 

"  Miss  Burroughs,  why  would  you  shun  me  ?" 
And  coquettish  little  Kate  Brandon  turned  saucily  to  the  young 
gentleman  who  stood  leaning  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  said, 
very  demurely : 

"  Shall  I  run  into  the  house  and  report  myself  to  madame  as  a 
delinquent ;  or  will  Mr.  Hilton  lend  me  an  arm  for  a  short  walk 
until  reason  shall  have  resumed  her  sway  over  yonder  moonstruck 
couple?" 

"With  pleasure,  Miss  Vincent,"  quickly  replied  the  young 
man,  bowing. 

As  they  emerged  into  the  bright  moonlight,  he  scanned  long 
and  earnestly  the  arch,  merry  face  whose  eyelids  drooped  under 
his.  But  evidently  the  perusal  of  those  features  brought  no  illu- 
mination to  the  expression  of  puzzled  mystery  that  overspread  his 
own  face. 

"  Where  can  I  have  seen  her  before  V  he  muttered,  sotto  voce,  as 
he  withdrew  his  gaze. 

"  Did  you  speak,  Mr.  Hilton  ?"  asked  Kate,  looking  up  demurely 
into  his  eyes. 

"  It  is  a  habit  of  soliloquizing  that  I  have  foolishly  fallen  into, 
Miss  Vincent,"  replied  the  young  man,  rallying  with  a  smile. 

"  Only  I  infer  that  said  soliloquies  are  not  on  the  Hamlet  order," 
rejoined  Kate,  archly ;  "  for  his  were  upon  grave  subjects,  while 
yours  seem  to  be  on  living  ones." 

Her  companion  bit  his  lip  and  remained  silent. 
That  night,  when  the  two  girls  sought  their  room,  blushing  little 
Amanda  Burroughs  buried  her  face  on  Kate's  shoulder,  and  said, 
softly,  with  tearful  eyes  : 

"  0,  Kate,  he  loves  me  !  Ho  said  so  ;  and  his  name  isn't  Em- 
bury— but,  there  !  I  promised  not  to  tell !  You  will  know  it  all  * 
by-and-by.  He  is  coming  to  our  house  after  he  spends  a  week  or 
two  that  he's  promised  with  a  friend.  Katy,  if  you  know — but  I 
must  not  say  any  more  now;  only  kiss  me,  Katy,  for  I  am  so 
happy  !" 

Kate  Brandon  bent  down  and  imprinted  a  warm  kiss  on  the 
sweet  white  brow  on  her  shoulder;  and  whispered  : 

"  Amanda,  I  am  glad  that  it  is  so !"  Then  abruptly  turned 
away. 

An  hour  after,  while  her  companion  slept  the  gentle  sleep  of 
girlhood,  Kate  sat  in  the  moonlight  at  the  window,  with  pale, 
thoughtful  face,  and  tears  silently  trickling  through  her  fingers. 

"  We  have  parted,"  she  murmured.  "  He  told  me  he  left  Alton 
to-morrow ;  and  not  a  word  of  regret,  or  wish  to  meet  again ! — 
and  I  had  laughed  so,  and  ridiculed  the  name  of  love ;  and  so  he 
thought  me  light  and  fickle ;  and  his  heart  is  untouched  !" 
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Lone  diil  Kflte  sit  in  ilio  white  moonlight,  until  the  hush  of  the 
night  bftmghl  her  calmness. 

••  Wliat,  rjnele  Bon  ?  Kato  exported  homo  i<<  morrow  I  Well, 
now,  of  course  I  have  due  respect  for  the  young  Inly,  mid  on  any 
ordinary  occasion,  would  bo  most  happy  to  bo  hor  mo$l  devoted 
cavalier ;  but  really,  just  now  for  the  nonco,  you  musi  excu  c  mo. 
Dick  and  I  go  (routing  up  the  Mossdnlc  River  to-morrow  ;  think 
we  shall  camp  out  n  nighl  or  two.  Perhaps  you  will  call  mo 
rather  ungallant,  uncle,  but  I  fancy  Kate,  romerabering  our  old- 
timo  luiimosily,  will  !»•  quite  willing  t'i  dispense  with  my  com- 
pany. A  classmate  coming  to  snend  n  fow  wcoks  wirii  hor  ?  Well, 
Dick,  there'll  \>^  a  lady  for  you ;  you  have  a  penchant  for  boarding- 
school  misses,  I  believol"  Ami  Harvey  Weston  threw  a  meaning 
look  in  Dick  Bontly's  faco. 

It  was  11  hot,  sultry,  overcast  day  iu  August,  and  the  two  young 
men  Btood  on  the  piazza  of  Ashland  mansion,  attired  In  loose 
linen  blouses,  Straw  lints,  und  their  fishing  rods  in  their  bunds. 
Uncle  Cen  leaned  against  a  pillar,  wiping  the  bended  sweat  from 
his  ibreheucl  It  b:ul  emit  him  something  of  an  effort  to  imparl  tho 
news  of  Kate's  expected  advent,  and  it  had  boon  deferred  until  tho 
last  moment ;  but  now  a  look  of  relief  usurped  tho  expression  of 
anxiety  that  had  rested  on  his  features;  for  the  inevitable,  and 
doubtless  hostile  meeting  of  his  two  wards,  troubled  the  good  old 
gentleman  exceedingly. 

"  Hoy,  Mother  Margery — hey,  wife!"  he  exclaimed,  rubbing  his 
hands  in  infinite  glee,  us,  niter  watching  the  two  young  men  dis- 
n|i]>enr  down  the  cool,  shmly  highway,  he  turned  into  the  long 
kitchen,  where  tho  dame  superintended  old  Mrs.  Eaton's  "goodies," 
and  busied  herself  with  smoothing  tho  icing  on  a  loaf  of  fruit-cake 
for  the  oven.  "I've  got  rid  of  those  two  youngsters  for  two  days; 
told  Harvey  that  Kate  was  coming  home,  und  if  she  happens  to 
got  here  tonight,  I  want  yon  to  take  her  in  hand,  and  charge  her 
to  keep  her  unruly  tongue,  in  order  not  to  commence  on  Harvey. 
Faith  !  she  may  count  herself  lucky  if  sbo  ever  gets  so  good  a 
husband  as  tho  boy'll  make.  There's  the  right  stuff  in  him  for  a 
man,  and  I've  no  doubt  but  we'll  bring  tho  match  about  yot,  if 
you  only  give  Katy  her  lesson." 

"Deary  mo,  Benjamin,  why  can't  you  stop  worryin',  and  let 
the  young  folks  alone'?  Let  the  children  be, 'father,  and  don't 
fret  'em.  Katy's  headstrong,  but  she's  got  a  good,  affectionate 
heart;  and  she  can't  help  lovin'  Harvey,  for  the  lad's  handsome 
as  a  picter.  That's  a  proper  youth — young  Richard  Bcntly.  I 
hope  they'll  all  enjoy  themselves ;  for,  Benjamin,  you  know  Katy's 
going  to  bring  home  'Mandy  Burroughs,  and  if  they'd  only  be 
pleasant  and  social-like,  bow  cheerful  it  would  seem,  It  does  me 
good,  father,  to  see  young  folks  in  tho  house.  But,  la!  tho  ovcn'll 
got  too  hot,  and  scorch  tho  cake." 


At  sunset  on  the  following  day,  the  old-fashioned  stage-coach 
came  down  the  long  country  road,  and  drew  up  at  the  gate  of 
Ashland  mansion.  Uncle  Ben  went  down  the  smoothly-gravelled 
walk,  and  lifted  Kate  from  the  coach  with  a  hearty  hug,  aud  a 
kiss  whose  smack  rang  out  loudly  on  the  air ;  nor  was  his 
demonstration  of  welcome  to  pretty  little  Amanda  Burroughs 
scarcely  less  hearty.  And  Aunt  Margery  stood  on  the  broad 
piazza,  in  her  best  cap  and  kerchief;  while  old  nurse  Eaton,  and 
Betty,  the  maid  of  all  work,  were  all  smiles  at  the  thought  of 
"young  Miss  Kate's  "  coming  home.  And  a  merry  evening  was 
passed,  after  the  two  new-comers  were  duly  regaled  with  Aunt 
Margery's  golden  sponge-cake  and  delicious  jellies;  nor  was  it 
until  a  lato  hour  that  the  duetts  sung  hy  two  clear  girlish  voices 
ceased,  and  the  music  from  the  piano  died  .out  from  the  old- 
fashioned  parlor. 

At  twilight  on  the  following  day,  Uncle  Ben  went  down  the 
grassy  lane  leading  through  tho  meadow,  to  meet  the  two  young 
men  returning  from  their  fishing  excursion-  Harry  "Weston's 
brown  curls,  wet  with  perspiration,  hung  carelessly  over  his  white 
forehead  ;  his  companion  horo  a  willow  basket,  tilled  with  trout, 
on  his  arm  ;  and  both  looked  fatigued,  jaded  and  exhausted. 

"Ah,  boys,  a  pretty  hard  tramp  you've  had  of  it  through  the 
woods,  I  reckon.  It  don't  pay,  does  if?  But,  fine  trout,  eh? 
Betty'U  dish  some  of  'em  up  for  supper.  Let  me  take  your  basket, 
my  young  friend  I"  And  the  old  gentleman  relieved  Dick  Bently, 
and  walked  hunicdly  on  before.  "  0, 1  forgot,  Harvey — the  girls 
are  here.  Kate  is  handsome  and  roguish  as  ever,  and  her  little 
friend  has  taken  my  old  heart  by  storm.  You  youngsters  had 
better  fix  up  a  little,  for  Kate  has  got  to  bo  a  young  lady  now — 
eh,  Harvey  ?" 

"  Botheration  !"  was  the  rather  unclassical  exclamation  of  Har- 
vey Weston  at  this  piece  of  information,  after  which  Uncle  Ben 
walked  rapidly  away  with  the  basket  of  trout  on  his  arm.  "  This 
is  a  pretty  muss,  Dick,  for  us  fellows,  coming  home  tired  to  death, 
expected  to  come  down  to  tea, '  fixed  up'  very '  proper'  and  *  nice,' 
to  entertain  a  couple  of  emancipated  boarding-school  girls.  Jove! 
Dick,  why  couldn't  they  have  kept  off  till  to-morrow?  I've  half 
a  mind  to  go  back  to  the  woods  again." 

"  Miss  Kate,  do  put  on  your  blue  dress,  and  the  white  roses  in 
your  hair,  for  young  master  Harvey's  got  back,  aud  the  hand- 
somest young  gentleman  is  visiting  him  !"  exclaimed  old  nurse 
Eaton,  putting  her  head  inside  the  door  of  Kate's  room. 

"  Isn't  it  shameful,  Amanda,  to  be  obliged  to  dress  for  tea  this 
hot  summer  night?  I  shan't  do  it,  I'm  confident.  If  all  the  Har- 
vey Westons  in  the  world  were  here,  I  wouldn't  take  the  least  bit 
of  pains  to  make  myself  agreeable.  Let's  go  down  in  our  morn- 
ing wrappers;  what's  the  use  of  dressing  up?  It's  nobody  but 
Harv.;  aud  as  for  his  friend,  of  course  neither  you  nor  I  care  any- 
thing about  him." 
When  the  tea-boll  rang,  Aunt  Margery,  Uncle  Ben,  Ilarvey  and 


Dick  were  already  in  the  cool  dining-room;  but  Kate  and  her 
friend  still  lingered  up    tail 

"  Deary  me,  why  don't  th    girl     c down  '    Betty !   ¥•     ■  ' 

here,  call  the  girl    I"    aid  Aunt  .Margery. 

"  Sit  don  n,  Iiqj  ,    i[  down  ;  wc  can'l  wail  for  'cm.    Mo  l  likely 
i.  ito1   riggingonherextrafineryfaddfld  i  aclo Bon, humor 
■  Inncing    lily  toward    I  lui  vey. 

Jum  then  the  door  opened,  and,  in  plain  loo  ■  i     ,  hair 

combed  smoothly  behind  their  ear.,  and,  aa  Aunt  Uargarj  i 
wards  averred,  "looking  terrible  Bbiftleaddike,"  entered  Mi«  Kate 
and  Amanda  Burrouglifl. 

"  Ilarvey,  boy,  yon  haven't  forgotten  Kate;  and  tins  is  Miss 
Burroughs/'  began  Undo  Ben. 

But  the  ceremony  of  introduction  was  quite  set  at  naught  by 
both  Dick  und  Harvey,  who,  in  rising  to  acknowledge  said  cere- 
mony, very  singularly  and    awkwardly   Upsel    both    cllflin    and    a 

cup  of  ten — looking  the  very  impersoniflcations  of  amazement  and 
confusion  tho  while;  and  Miss  Kate  and  her  companion  both 

blushing  Scarlet,  made  good  their  retreat  from  the  room, 

A  few  hours  later,  while  the  whole  group  sat.  in  the  starlight  on 

the  broad  piazza.  Uncle  Ben  was  checked  in  his  teasing  inquirii 
of  Harvey  by  Aunt  Margery,  who  slily  beckoned  him  away. 

"  La,  don't  be  a-teasiu'  the  children  with  your  questions,  father  I" 
she  exclaimed,  06  she  walked  beside  Uncle  Ben  through  the  old- 
fashioned  "keeping-room."  "Young  folks  will  be  young  folks, 
and  they  like  frolics,  and  capers,  aud  Btch  like.  You  see  ii' 
Tiuthiii'  more  nor  less,  father,  than  this  :  Ilarvey  and  this  hand- 
some Dick  Bently  were  over  to  Alton  boarding  for  a  few  weeks, 
and  Dick  saved  'Mandy  from  drownin';  and  jest,  for  the  frolic  of 
it,  they  all  went  by  made-up  names.  Kow  it's  kind  o'  awkward 
for  Kato  and  Harvey  to  find  out  that  they've  known  each  other 
all  their  lifetime  Guess  you  and  I,  father,  hadn't  best  plot  or 
plan  any  more  for  'em.  They'll  do  their  own  fallin'  in  love,  I 
guess,  if  wo  leave  'em  to  themselves." 

"  Well,  well — s'pose  you're  right,  Mother  Margery ;  you  always 
arc,  mother,"  replied  Uncle  Ben,  humorously  ;  "  but  they've  burnt 
their  own  fingers  this  time,  I  reckon.  Plotting  and  counterplot- 
ting— plotting  and  counterplotting!  I  begin  to  see  through  it. 
Sly  witch,  Kate  is  I     But  come,  let's  go  in,  mother." 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

FLY-TIME    REVERIE, 


BY    MRS.    E.    WELLMONT. 

It  is  a  pretty  infallible  test  of  Christian  character  to-  preserve 
one's  qm  lability  during  a  hot  season.  Take  a  morning  in  dog- 
days,  after  a  restless  night,  when  that  everlasting  lassitude  steals 
over  you  and  makes  you  indifferent  to  everything — even  to  your 
debts  and  taxes — much  more  to  your  breakfast.  The  fact  is,  you 
arc  debilitated  and  nothing  pleases  you.  Tho  room  where  you 
are  sitting  is  cool,  but  how  came  so  many  flies  in  it  ?  "What 
makes  the  coffee  taste  so  insipid,  aud  the  tea  so  much  like  meadow 
hay?  That  steak,  too,  never  came  off  the  sirloin,  if  it  did  cost 
twenty  cents  per  pound.  And  the  biscuit,  they  are  full  of  salera- 
tus  ;  of  all  hateful  admixtures,  saleratus  is  the  worst.  The  cook 
put  it  in  those  peas  yesterday,  to  make  them  boil  quick  and  look 
green,  but  every  particle  of  sweetness  was  taken  out.  Couldn't 
we  have  a  bit  of  something  more  relishing?  And  what?  Eggs, 
fish,  steaks — don't  mention  them. 

"And  what  for  dinner?"  inquires  little  wife.  Hard  question  to 
answer.  Run  through  every  stall  in  Faneuil  Market ;  nothing 
looks  inviting.  What  about  a  few  pigeons  ?  Nice  little,  poor 
pigeons  at  twenty-five  cents  each  !  The  cook  and  chamber-maid 
could  devour  half  a  dozen  and  complain  of  being  faint.  What  is 
the  reason,  their  appetites  never  fail  ? 

Pigeons,  yes,  but  there  is  a  slight  misgiving  that  they  have  been 
kept  too  long  on  ice  ;  appetite  falters.  Let's  try  the  currant-pud- 
ding ;  the  sauce  needs  more  wine  to  give  it  a  smack.  Claret  isn't 
fit  for  sauce.  Should  be  Madeira  or  sherry.  Wife,  is  there  no 
varieties  you  can  muster  to  meet  my  appetite  this  hot  day  ? 

Talk  about  "  going  from  home  and  shutting  up  the  house  V 
Where  will  you  go?  Watering-places — 0  fie!  All  humbug. 
Confined  in  a  lodging-room  as  big  as  a  china-closet ;  talk  non- 
sense all  day;  flirt  in  the  hot  sunj  lay  extended  on  a  shady 
bench,  or  loll  with  a  book  on  a  sofa.  How  much  better  would 
you  feel  ? 

"  Go  into- the  country  at  some  farm-house?"  Much  cream  will 
you  get  there.  The  old  dairy  women  watch  the  rising  of  every 
pan  of  milk;  besides,  it's  haying-time,  and  they  don't  want  city 
visitors.  If  you  don't  feel  happy  at  "our  place"  in  the  suburbs, 
why  try  any  other? 

No,  you  don't  want  society  ;  that  involves  dressing  ;  a  bill  of 
dry  goods  ;  a  week  with  a  mantua-maker — a  real  man-tormentor; 
then  diamonds  ;  then  outvieing  Mrs.  Flash,  and  getting  up  a  flir- 
tation with  Captain  Dash.  That  would  destroy  the  smooth  cur- 
rent of  our  wedded  life — no  never. 

"About  bringing  out  Seraphina."  It's  no  time  to  bring  out  a 
daughter  in  dog-days  ;  and  it's  no  advantage  before  doing  so,  to 
get  her  tickled  with  tall,  lean  millionaire's  sons  that  may  be  hov- 
ering around  fashionablo  resorts.  She  is  well  enough  without 
Congress  water  or  mountain  air.  She  will  learn  to  be  sentimental 
early  enough  ;  to  look  languishing,  and  cast  glances  towards  ca- 
ble watch  chains  ;  and  admire  ices  and  drink  sherbet,  and  walk 
by  moonlight  with  flounces  dragging,  which  cost  a  week's  labor 
to  make,  and  ever  so  many  weeks  to  earn.  No,  let  Seraphina 
stay  at  home. 

Some  people  must  work  for  others  to  play.  What  would 
become  of   our  journals,  if  the  editors  lay  in  haycocks  all  the 


week  ?     Mii-tn't  they  rii-<;  early  and   keep  the   run  of  all  *orts  of 
matter*  '    Let  it  be  ever  bo  unwe  ,  the  "  Leader  "  must 

y,  intelligence  ■■■.■■<  >\ ;  murder*, 

marriages,  riot-,  ami  rowdyism;   tornadoes  and  squalls;    -* 
iliipa  and  regatta  clubs  ;   a   itory,  racy  bat  not  loo  long  to 

dinner ;  and  a  compendious  miscellany  with  which  to  season 
■ 

Wirii  an  im  lite  after  the  labors  of  the  day,  let  us 

open  our  blinds,  pat  up  the  screens,  take  In  the  evening  breeze, 
white  we  wonder  how  the  fat  man  could  inrrtYc  that  hot  dinner  at 
Xabaiit,  and  how  our  poor  invalid  friend  is,  whd  walks  mitt 
the  bead  ,  bni  taken  from  her  chair  to  her  carriage  in  the  city. 
Now  for  a  cup  of  lea  ;  bring  on  thai  currant  tart  and  a  few  ilicei 
pre    ed   beef,  and  "1  and  butter.     We  feci 

better  at  evening  than  ntoroi 


A  RAVENOUS  AUKfvnMt. 

Joshh  Ferris  and  Gufenia  Pale  two  you  •  gentlemen  of  this 
place,  started  to  ).<■  I  I  ind,  situate  about  two  miles  distant,  for 
the  purpose  of  h  liine;.  They  were  engaged  in  tfiU  sport  when  a 
large  alligntor  rose  alongside  the  1 1  ought, 

dashed  ahead,  wheeled,  turned  on  bis  side,  and  clasped  the  l**w 
of  the  boal  between  bis  jaws.    The  teeth  made  considerabL 
dentures  in  either  hide.     Finding   that  little  could    be  done  in  thin 
way,  the  monster  pi  i   ,  tearing  the  bofr 

lom  out  of  the  boal  and  tinl  inej  if  in  four  reel  of  wati  r.     ,'. 
boat  was  disappearing,  Falc  poling  at  the  time,  Btaick 

the  alligntor  over  the  head,  and,  after  secaring  a  foothold  on  tho 
bottom,  repeated  die  blows  with  such  rapidity  as  to  confuse  the 
mode  of  attack  ;  finally,  after  manocuverii  e;  t"r  some  lime,  with 
mouth  extended,  the  alligator  made  a  I  old  ■ :  trgc  upon  the  young 
men,  and,  as  lie  advanced,  I  nice  uccceded  in  jamming  the 
down  his  throat,  aud  held  him  until  Ferris,  with  a  email  pocket- 
knife,  was  enabled  to  wound  him  SO  -evenly  OS  to  decide  the  con- 
test. After  the  victory  was  won,  a  cursory  view  of  their  position, 
forced  upon  them,  apprised  them  of  the  extreme  danger  to  which 
they  were  exposed.  In  close  proximity  wen-  five  or 
hideous  animals,  Btaring  al  them,  as  though  determined  to  make 
them  their  prey.  The  captured  one  raeasared  fifteen  feet  The 
next  thing  that  demanded  immediate  attci  tion  ■  <  n  the  facts  that 
their  boat  was  sunk,  and  that  they  must  get  to  town  in  some  way. 
The  lioat  was  raised,  towed  ashore,  hauled  out,  the  bottom  was 
nailed  up,  and  about  an  hour  .-pent  iu  caulking  her,  after  which  "he 
was  launched  and  kept  afloat  by  putting  the  united  weightofbotb  in 
the  stern,  tlirowing  the  bow,  which  had  one  plank  missing,  out  of 
water.  In  this  war  our  bob!  adventurers  reached  town  in  safety. 
This  conflict  is  remarkable  for  its  rarity,  and  the  desperation  with 
which  it  was  characterized.  The  alligator  is  supposed  to  have 
been  brought  out  by  the  recent  freshet,  from  his  home  in  some 
fresh  water  or  pond,  where  he  had  never  seen  a  man  or  boat,  and 
considered  it  bis  duty  to  "  pitch  into  "  everything  he  met. — 
Florida  Peninsula. 


MARRIAGES  IN  LOWER  X0RUA3DY. 

In  France  alone  the  customs  connected  with  marriajre  are  as 
numerous  as  the  departments  of  the  empire.  In  Lower  Normandy 
a  certain  young  couple  decide  upon  getting  married — the  lady 
being-,  we  will  gallantly  suppose,  the  belle  of  the  village.  Well, 
on  the  Sunday  following-  the  wedding-day,  the  husband,  according 
to  time  honored  precedent,  conducts  the  wife  to  grand  mass  at  the 
parish  church,  where  a  scat  has  been  reserved  for  the  happy  pair 
immediately  in  front  of  the  altar,  and  no  matter  what  may  be  the 
rank  of  those  who  wait  with  them  to  receive  the  sacrament,  tho 
priest  invariably  administers  the  bread  trad  wine  first  of  all  to  the 
young-  bride,  who  in  return  pins  a  white  fav  ;-  on  the  old  man's 
breast,  and  another  on  the  basket  in  which  he  -  bn  conse- 

crated bread.  On  leaving  the  church,  the  newly-married  pair  aro 
met  at  the  door  by  the  villagers,  when  the  young  bachelors  tire  a 
salute  in  their  honor,  and  congratulate  the  fortunate  husband.  A 
bouquet  of  flowers,  gathered  from  the  various  gardens  in  the  vil- 
lage, is  then  presented  to  the  bride  by  one  of  these  unfortunate 
swains,  who  delivers  an  address  overflowing  with  rustic  eloquence 
and  expressive  of  the  kindest  wishes  for  the  united  happiness  of 
the  newly-wedded  pair.  After  the  husband  has  stammered  out  a 
few  timid  words  in  reply — for,  poor  fellow,  he  is  generally  so  con- 
fused by  being  the  object  of  so  much  attention,  as  to  almost  loso 
the  power  of  speech — he  and  his  wife  are  conducted  to  their  home, 
wdiere  they  entertain  such  of  their  friends  and  neighbors  as  were 
not  present  at  the  wedding-.  When  the  feasting  is  over,  dancing 
and  singing  follow,  and  are  of  course  kept  up  till  a  late  hour; 
then,  wishing  to — 

"Each  and  all  a  fair  good  nigbt, 
Witt  rosy  dreams  aud  slumbers  light," 

the  newly-wedded  couple  retire,  leaving  their  guests  to  enjoy 
themselves  until  morning's  dawn,  if  they  should  be  so  minded. — 
London  Illustrated  Aetcs. 


A  EEVOLUTION 
A  M  0  i\  G     THE     MAGAZINES. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  pay  three  dollars  to  obtain  a  first  clasi,  ele- 
gantly illustrated  and  carefully  edited  Magazine,  filled  with  original  reading 
of  the  most  entertaining  character. 

BALLOTJ'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY 

has  opened  the  eyes  of  the  public  to  the  fact^hat  they  can  obtain  a  better 
Magazine  for  one  dollar  a  year  than  they  have  heretofore  been  charged  iut.ee 
dollars  for. 

"TOO  CHEAP!    TOO  CHEAP! I" 

cry  the  old  fogy  publishers.  "  llmv  can  a  Magazine,  containing  oira  hcxdred 
pairs  of  original  matter,  and  forty  or  FiFrr  illustrations  in  each  number,  be 
afforded  for  ONE  dollar  a  year,  or  at  ten  cents  by  the  siDgle  number?"' 

VERY     EASILY     DONE! 

Step  into  our  publishing  nnd  printing-house,  and  observe  our  facilities  for 
doing  business,  and  the  heavy  edition  we  print — S4,000  copies — and  you  will 
understand  how  it  is  done,  and  that  it  pnj  s  handsomely. 

lE&ajiLiOws©  W)@Mk£m  m@msmws 

is  printed  on  the  finest  of  paper,  being  the  cheapest  Magazine  in  the  world, 
and  containing  more  original  matter  than  any  other.  Never  meddling  with 
political,  sectional  or  sectarian  questions,  its  aim  is  to  make  home  cheerful 
and  happy.  Just  such  a  work  a*  any  father,  brother  or  friend  would  intro- 
duce to  the  family  circle. 

JUDGE    FOR   YOURSELF. 

{Cr~  Enclose  one  dollar  in  a  letter  addressed  as  below,  and  the  Magazine 
will  be  sent  bv  return  of  mail,  and  for  a  whole  year. 
No.  22  Winter  Street.  M.  M.  BALLOU,  Boston,  Mass. 
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CITY  HALL,  ST.  PAUL,  MINNESOTA. 


ST.  PAUL,  MINNESOTA. 

We  present,  on  tins  and  the  next  page,  a  series  of  fine  views 
drawn  expressly  for  our  paper,  illustrating  the  flourishing  city  of 
St.  Paul,  the  capital  of  Minnesota  Territory.  Our  authority  for 
these  pictures  was  a  number  of  very  fine  daguerreotypes  taken  by 
Messrs.  Tuttle  and  Pratt,  whose  daguerreotype  and  amhrotype 
gallery,  at  the  corner  of  Third  and  Cedar  Streets,  St.  Paul,  en- 
joys a  high  and  deserved  reputation,  the  specimens  of  work  we 
have  seen  from  this  establishment  being  all  highly  artistic.  St. 
Paul  is  one  of  those  astonishing  places  which  have  sprung  np  in 
our  northwestern  territories  with  wonderful  celerity.  Less  than 
a  decade  since,  Senator  Douglas  stated  in  a  recent  speech, 
there  were  but  three  houses  in  the  place,  and  yet  in  1854,  the  pop- 
ulation amounted  to  6000,  and  business  was  transacted  to  the  val- 
ue of  $41,579,500,  and  it  has  since  been  largely  increased.  The 
present  population  is  estimated  at  10,000.  On  the  next  page  we 
give  a  general  view  of  the  city,  which,  from  the  elevation  of  its 
site,  is  seen  from  a  great  distance. 

It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  cast  bank  of  the  Mississippi  Riv- 
er, eight  miles  from  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  and  five  miles  from 
Port  Snelling;  about  two  thousand  and  seventy  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  near  its  confluence  with  the 
Minnesota  River,  and  is  elevated  about  Right  hundred  feet  above 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  near  the  geographical  centre  of  the 
continent  of  North  America,  is  the  north  temperate  zone,  and 
must  eventually  become  a  central  nucleus  for  the  business  of  one 
of  the  best  watered,  timbered,  and  most  fertile  countries  on  the 
globe.  It  is  sir|£  ,Linded  in  the  rear  by  a  semi-circular  plateau, 
ele.vHte&__^  jrty  feet  above  the  town,  of  easy  grade,  and  com- 
manding a'vmagnificent  view  of  the  river  above  and  below.  Na- 
ture never  planned  a  spot  better  adapted  to  build  up  a  showy  and 
delightful  display  of  architecture  and  gardening,  than  that  natural 
terrace  of  hills.  St.  Paul  occupies  perhaps  the  most  eligible  and 
commanding  and  also  one  of  the  most  beautiful  locations  on  the 
Upper  Mississippi.  Commercially,  it  is  ihe  key  to  all  the  vast 
region  north  of  it,  and,  by  the  Minnesota  River,  to  the  immense 
valley  drained  through  that  important  tributary  to  the  Father  of 
Waters.  The  approach  to  it  by  the  river  from  below  is  grand  and 
imposing.  The  town  site  is  high  and  conspicuous,  being  elevated 
from  seventy  to  eighty  feet  above  the  water  at  common  stages. 
The  central  part  embraces  an  extensive  level  plateau,  terminating 
along  the  Mississippi,  in  a  precipitous  bluff.  This  bluff,  after  run- 
ning for  some  distance,  recedes  from  the  river  on  the  east  and  west, 
and  by  assuming  a  gradual  ascent,forms  two  commodious  landings, 


called  the  Upper  and  Lower  Town, 
meeting  upon  the-  elevated  plateau 
of  the  central  part.  The  site  upon 
which  the  Lower  Town  is  mostly 
built,  is  several  feet  below  the  cen- 
tral and  upper  ports,  and  has  quite  a 
sandy  soil,  while  the  higher  portions 
are  on  a  limestone  formation,  lying 
above  the  sandstone.  The  latter  for- 
mation in  many  places  is  so  soft  that 
the  swallows  make  their  nests  in  the 
rock,  as  in  ordinary  sandstone,— 
Much  of  the  sandstone  is  nearly  as 
white  as  loaf  sugar,  and  is  said  to 
be  of  a  superior  quality  for  the  man- 
ufacturing of  glass.  These  high 
rocks  passing  up  far  above  the  water, 
and  displaying  their  snow-white 
sides  to  view,  form  a  peculiar  and 
exceedingly  beautiful  feature  in  the 
scenery  of  the  Upper  Mississippi. 
In  the  rear  of  St.  Paul,  or  on  the 
north,  rises  another  bluff  or  line  of 
hills,  which  encircle  the  town  site, 
in  the  shape  of  an  amphitheatre,  bend- 
ing gradually  until  they  approach 
quite'  near  the  river  again  toward 
Fort  Shelling  on  the  southwest,  and 
toward  Lake  Pepin  on  the  southeast. 
These  smooth  and  beamiftd  hills, 
extending  from  one-half  a  mile  to 
upward  of  two  miles  from  the  town, 
afford  many  most  delightful  situa- 
tions for  country-seats  and  farms. 
From  these  elevations,  an  extensive 
view  is  afforded  of  the  surronnding 
country,  particularly  of  the  town  be- 
low, and  the  former  land  of  the  Da- 
kotas  beyond  the  Mississippi.  Far 
away  to  the  south  and  southeast,  the 
Father  of  Waters  is  seen  rolling  his 
silent  tide  majestically  along,  guarded  on  either  side  by  rock-bound 
bluffs  and  hills.  Indeed  we  seem  to  behold  even  now,  through 
the  dim  vista  of  future  years,  the  glittering  mansions  of  St.  Paul's 
merchant-princes  rising  npin  every  direction,  on  these  noble  hills. 
A  great  many  springs  of  pure  cold  water  arc  continually  gushing 
from  the  base  of  the  above-mentioned  hills,  forming  several 
marshes  ;  but  good  roads  and  streets  are  constructed  over  these 
wet  places,  while  the  water  supplied  by  the  living  fountains,  can 
easily  be  brought  into  town.  There  are  also  several  small  lakes 
in  the  vicinity  supplied  by  springs,  and  situated  much  higher  than 
St.  Paul,  which  can  be  made  to  supply  a  large  city  with  excellent 
water.  Every  day  makes  it  clearer,  that  St.  Paul  is  destined  to 
more  importance  as  a  city  than  the  most  sanguine  have  dared  to 
anticipate.  Not  only  has  it  already  become,  in  the  seven  short 
years  of  its  existence,  the  emporium  of  trade  for  all  that  vast  area 
of  country  above  it,  extending  from  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior  to 
the  head  waters  of  the  Missouri — a  trade  yet  limited,  to  be  sure, 
but  hourly  increasing,  and  which  must  soon  become  incalculably 
great.  As  a  specimen  of  the  church  architecture,  we  have  pre- 
sented a  view  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  a  very  handsome 
structure.  There  are  now  eleven  churches  jn  the  city — three  Pres- 
byterian, two  English  and  one  German  Methodist,  two  Roman 
Catholic,  one  Episcopal,  and  one  Scandinavian.  Another  fine 
specimen  of  the  architecture  of  St.  Paul  is  the  capitol,  the  details 
of  which  are  given  with  such  minuteness  as  to  obviate  the  neces- 
sity of  a  verbal  description.  Another  picture  will  probably  sur- 
prise our  Eastern  readers— the  view  of  the  Fuller  House ;  for  we 
fancy  few  among  them  were  prepared  to  find  an  establishment  of 
such  magnitude  in  a  city  of  such  recent  origin.  This  noble  build- 
ing was  erected  at  a  cost  of  §100,000.  This  hotel  was  not  erected 
on  the  usual  principle  of  a  joint-stock  company,  but  it  was  deter- 
mined to  raise  a  large  bonus  among  the  citizens,  to  be  presented 
to  competent  and  responsible  persons  who  should  undertake  the 
work.  There  was  no  promise  of  remuneration,  for  years,  in  the 
character  of  building  that  it  was  proposed  to  erect,  even  with  this 
bonus  ;  but  in  Alpheus  Fuller,  Esq.,  the  planners  of  the  enterprise 
found  a  man  willing  to  become,  in  a  measure,  a  public  benefactor, 
and  to  proceed  forthwith  to  the  work  of  erecting  a  hotel  building 
which,  in  regard  to  expense,  durability,  imposing  appearance, 
comfort,  and  all  the  conveniences  which  go  to  make  complete  the 
most  fashionable  of  modern  hotels,  has  scarcely  its  equal  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Upper  Mississippi.  The  sum  of  money  raised  as 
the  bonus,  amounted  to  about  Si 2,000,  which  was  mainly  contri- 
buted by  Pierre  Chouteau,  Jr.,  and  Co.,  Ira  Bidwell,  C.  W.  Borup, 


FIRST   PRESBYTERIAN    CHURCH,  ST.  PAUL. 

C  H.  Oakes,  A.  L.  Larpenteur,  Forbes  &  Kittson,  Truman  M. 
Smith,  Alex.  Wilkin,  P.  R.  Winne,  and  others  whose  names  are 
not  now  recollected.  In  addition  to  this  amount  of  money,  title 
deeds  for  the  ground  upon  which  the  hotel  is  erected  were  also 
guaranteed  to  the  proprietor,  upon  its  completion.  This  donation 
was  made  by  Messrs.  J.  W.  Bass  and  William  H.  Randall,  the 
owners  of  the  lots.  The  contract  heing  closed  with  Mr.  Alpheus 
G.  Fuller,  that  gentleman,  during  the  winter  of  1854-'55,.  proceed- 
ed to  perfect  his  plans,  get  ready  his  material,  and  prepare  for 
commencing  operations  early  the  ensuing  spring.  The  building 
once  commenced  was  rapidly  completed.  The  Fuller  House  is 
leased  to  Stephen  Long,  Esq.,  who,  assisted  by  his  brother,  E.  H. 
Long,  both  gentlemen  of  experience,  have  made  it  in  every  res- 
pect a  first  class  hotel,  vicing  with  the  most  celebrated  establish- 
ments of  the  great  cities  on  the  Atlantic.  Every  comfort  and  ele- 
gance arc  provided,  and  the  traveller  here  finds  a  most  luxurious 
home,  a  hospitable  table,  and  the  best  attention.  The  Fuller 
House  stands  at  the  comer  of  Jackson  and  Seventh  Streets,  a 
short  distance  from,  and  in  full  view  of  the  principal  steamboat 
landings,  in  close  proximity  to  the  busiest  part  of  the  city,  and 
commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  river  for  a  distance  of  six  miles. 
The  main  bnihling  has  a  front  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  on 
Jackson  Street,  the  same  on  Seventh  Street,  and  is  five  stories  in 
height.  The  main  building  is  a  quadrangle  with  an  area  in  the 
centre.  The  dining-room  is  70  feet  by  40,  and  so  arranged  that 
it  will  seat  300  persons.  The  bouse  in  all,  numbers  over  200 
rooms.  The  sleeping  apartments  and  private  parlors  throughout 
the  house  arc  upon  the  largest  and  most  comfortable  scale — well 
ventilated  and  arranged  in  all  respects  with  an  eye  to  comfort,  con- 
venience and  health.  There  are  twenty  suites  of  rooms  with  pri- 
vate parlors  of  most  ample  size  attached.  The  larger  rooms 
throughout  the  house  arc  warmed  by  steam.  The  furniture  of  the 
house  cost  £40,000.  In  our  view  of  the  hotel  will  be  seen  the 
banking  establishment  of  Truman  M.  Smith,  Esq.,  who  occupies 
a  splendid  suite  of  apartments  in  the  lower  story  of  the  house, 
fitted  up  in  a  style  which  few  if  any  of  our  Eastern  banking  houses 
can  equal.  Mr.  Smith  transacts  a  most  extensive  business,  and  is 
one  of  the  richest  men  in  the  Northwest.  His  career  shows  how 
much  ability,  energy  and  integrity  can  accomplish  in  a  brief  space 
of  time.  He  came  to  St.  Paul  six  years  ago  only,  with  a  capital 
of  ten  dollars,  and  is  now  reported  to  be  worth  at  least  a  quarter 
of  a  million,  honestly  earned  and  employed  with  a  liberal  hand. 
In  all  schemes  for  public  improvement  Mr.  Smith  is  a  foremost 
worker  and  donor,  and  his  life  in  all  respects  is  an  example. 


CAPITOL,  ST.    PAUL. 


FULLER   HOUSE,  ST.    PAUL. 
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Thero  aro  many  interesting  place*  in  thu  neighborhood  of  St. 
Paul,  one  of  the  mosl  attractive  of  which  is  the  celebrated  lulls  of 
St.  Anthony,  about  eight  mUee  distant.  In  the  "Annals  of  thu 
Minnesota  Historical  Society  for  ifcMJ,"  we  line!  tin-  following  in- 
teresting notice  of  these  falfe: — " This  fall  tfas  not  named  by  a 
,1,  nil,  an  WillunI  Mivsin  his  History  of  thu  United  States,  but  hy 
a  Franciscan  of  tlio  Recollect  order.  He  saw  it  while  returning 
from  Mille  Lac,  in  the  month  of  July,  and  named,  niter  hi*  pa- 
tron Boint,  Anthony  of  Padua.  In  the  lust  edition  of  his  travels, 
the  ad  venturous  father  soys,  *  navigation  is  interrupted  by  a  fall 
which  i  called  St.  Anthony  of  Padua's,  in  gratitude  for  the  favors 
done  me  hy  the  Almighty  through  the  intercession  of  thai  great 
BOint,  whom  we  lmd  chosen  patron  and  protector  of  all  our  enter- 
prises. This  fall  is  forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  divided  in  tin-  middle 
bv  a  rocky  island  of  pyramidal  form."  As  Hennepin  was  passing 
the  fall,  iu  company  with  a  party  of  Dakota  buffalo  IruntoH,  ho 

fierccived  a  Dakota  up  in  an  oak  opposite  the  great  full  weeping 
Utterly,  with  a  well-dressed  heaver  robe,  whitened  inside,  and 
trimmed  with  porcupine  quills,  which  he  was  offering  to  the  foils, 
which  in  itself  is  admirable  and  frightful.  He  heard  him  while 
shedding  copious  tears  say,  as  he  spoke  to  Uic  great  cataract: 
'  Thou  who  art  u  spirit,  grant  that  our  nation  may  puss  her  quietly 
without  accident,  mny  kill  buffalo  in  abundance,  eon. pier  our  ene- 
mies, and  bring  in  slaves,  some  of  whom  we  will  put  to  death  be- 
fore thee  ;  the  Moi  enccqs!  (to  this  day  the  Dakotas  call  the  Fox 
Indians  by  this  namoj  havo  killed  our  kindred, grant  that  we  may 
avonge  them.' 

"  The  only  other  European,  during  the  time  of  the  French  do- 
minion,  whose  account  ot  the  falls  is  preserved,  was  ( 'harlcvillo. 
Ho  told  Dii  PratJE,  the  author  of  a  history  of  Louisiana,  that,  with 
two  Canadians  and  two  Indians,  in  a hireh  canoe  laden  with  goods, 
he  proceeded  as  far  as  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  This  cataract 
lie  ilex  ril.es  as  caused  by  a  flat  rock,  which  forms  the  bed  of  tho 
river,  and  causing  a  fall  of  eight  or  ten  feet.  It  was  not  far  from 
a  century  after  Hennepin  saw  the.  'curling  waters,'  that  it  was  gazed 
upon  by  a  British  subject.  Jonathan  Carver,  a  native  of  Connec- 
ticut, and  captain  of  a  provincial  troop,  was  the  Yankee  who  first 
looked  on  this  valuable  water-power,  and  began  to  make  calcula- 
tions for  further  settlement.  His  sketch  of  the  falls  wns  the  first 
ever  taken,  and  was  well  engraved  in  London.  Ho  visited  them  in 
November,  1 706,  and  his  description  of  the  surrounding  scenery 
is  very  much  the  same  as  that  given  hy  modern  writers  : — 'The 
country  around  is  extremely  beautiful,  "it  is  not  an  uninterrupted 
plain,  where  the  eye  finds  no  relief,  but  composed  of  many  gentle 
ascents,  which  in  the  summer  are  covered  with  the  finest  verdure, 
anil  interspersed  with  little  groves,  that  give  a  pleasing  variety  to 
die  prospect.  On  the  whole,  when  the  falls  arc  included,  which 
may  he  seen  at  a  distance  of  four  miles,  a  more  pleasing  and  pic- 
turesque view  cannot,  I  believe,  be  found  throughout  the  universe.' 
Carvcr,^likc  Hennepin,  speaks  of  a  rocky  island  dividing  the  falls, 
ami  estimates  its  '  width  about  forty  feet,  and  its  length  not  much 
more,  and  about  half  way  between  this  island  and  the  eastern 
sboro,  is  a  rock,  lying  at  the  very  edge  of  the  fall,  that  appeared 
to  ho  about  live  or  six  feet  broad,  and  thirty  feet  long.' 

"  During  the  two  generations  that  have  since  elapsed,  some 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  appearance  of  tho  falls.  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  in  an  age  long  passed,  they  were  once  in 
the  vicinity  of  Fort  Snelling.  In  the  course  of  two  years  it  has 
receded  many  feet.  The  number  of  pine  logs  that  pitch  over  the 
falls  have  increased  the  recession.  As  the  logs  float  down  they 
arc  driven  into  the  fissures,  and  serve  as  levers,  other  logs  and  the 
water  communicating  the  power,  to  wrench  tho  limestone  slabs 
from  their  localities.  In  time  the  fahs  will  recede  until  they  be- 
come nothing  more  than  rapids.  There  are  two  islands  of  great 
beauty  in  the  rapids  above  the  falls.  The  first  juts  out  some  feet 
beyond  the  falls,  and  contains  about  fifteen  acres.  It  is  now  generally 
known  as  Hennepin  Island,  in  accordance  with  the  following  sug- 
gestion, in  an  address  before  the  Historical  Society  of  Minnesota, 
January  1st,  1850  : — '  As  a  town  in  the  State  of  Illinois  has  al- 
ready taken  the  name  of  Hennepin,  which  would  have  been  so 
appropriate  for  the  beautiful  village  of  Saint  Anthony,  we  take 
leavo  of  the  discoverer  of  these  picturesque  falls,  which  will  al- 
ways render  that  town  attractive  to  tho  eye  of  the  poet  and  capi- 
talist, hy  suggesting  that  tho  island  which  divides  the  laughing 
waters  be  called  Hennepin.'  A  few  yards  above  Hennepin  is 
Nicollet  Island,  named  after  a  distinguished  man  of  science,  who 
has  done  as  much  as  any  man  in  developing  the  resources  of  Min- 
nesota. It  contains  about  forty  acres,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  spots  for  a  summer  residence.  About  the  middle  of  the 
island,  '  a  small  bluff  rises  some  ten  or  fifteen  feet  high/  with  a 
slope  rounded  as  if  by  the  hand  of  art,  which  seems  waiting  for  a 
handsome  mansion.  The  little  island  once  within,  but  now  just 
below  the  falls,  is  called  the  Spirit  Island.  The  Dakota  legend 
saith,  that  in  the  mist  of  the  morning,  the  spirit  of  an  Indian  wife, 
with  a  child  clinging  around  her  neck,  is  seen  darting  in  a  canoe 
through  the  spray,  and  that  the  sound  of  her  death-song  is  heard 
moaning  in  the  winds,  and  in  tho  war  of  the  waters." 

There  are  two  settlements  here,  one  on  the  east  side,  named  after 
tho  great  cataract,  and  the  other,  Minneapolis,  a  thriving  place, 
the  seat  of  justico  for  the  county  of  Hennepin,  and  the  location  of 
a  United  States  land  office.  Six  miles  from  Minneapolis  are  the 
Falls  of  Ha-Ha,  of  which  tho  authority  just  quoted  says  : — "  These, 
within  a  few  months,  have  obtained  a  world-wide  reputation,  from 
the  fact  that '  a  certain  one  of  our  own  poets  '  has  given  the  name 
of  Minne-ha-ha  to  tho  wife  of  Hiawatha.  Longfellow,  in  his  vo- 
cabulary, says :  '  Minno-ha-ha — Laughing  water ;  a  waterfall  or  a 
stream  running  into  the  Mississippi,  between  Fort  Snelling  and 
tho  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.'  All  waterfalls  in  the  Dakota  tongue 
arc  called  Ha-ha,  never  Minne-ha-ha.  The  '  h '  has  a  strong  gut- 
tural sound,  and  the  word  is  applied  because  of  tho  cwrlinq  of  the 
waters.  The  verb  1-ha-ha  primarily  means  to  curl ;  secondarily 
to  laugh,  because  of  the  curling  motion  of  the  mouth  in  laughter. 
The  noise  of  Ha-ha  is  called  by  tho  Dakotas  I-ha-ha,  because  of 
its  resemblance  to  laughter. 

"A  drive  of  less  than  fifteen  minutes  from  Fort  Snelling  brings 
the  visitor  to  a  view  that  makes  a  lifetime  impression.  A  small 
rivulet,  the  outlet  of  Lakes  Harriet  and  Calhoun,  gently  gliding 
over  the  bluff  into  an  amphitheatre,  forms  this  graceful  waterfall. 
It  has  but  little  of  '  the  cataract's  thunder.'  Niagara  symbolizes 
the  sublime ;  St.  Anthony,  the  picturesque ;  Ha-ha,  the  beautiful. 
The  fall  is  about  sixty  feet,  presenting  a  parabolic  curve,  which 
drops,  without  the  least  deviation,  until  it  has  reached  its  lower 
level,  when  the  stream  goes  on  its  way  rejoicing,  curling  along  in 
laughing,  childish  glee  at  the  graceful  feat  it  has  performed  in 
bounding  over  the  precipice." — Altogether  the  city  of  St.  Paul  is 
a  most  interesting  place.  In  beauty  of  location  it  is  scarcely  sur- 
passed, in  attractiveness  of  surroundings  it  yields  to  none.  The 
rapidity  with  which  the  elements  of  prosperity  have  been  here  de- 
veloped is  a  guaranty  of  its  future  growth  and  greatness.  Here 
are  found  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life — the  great  interests 
of  humanity,  religion,  education,  arc  here  fostered ;  here  the  press 
labors  in  its  great  mission,  and  the  people,  animated  bv  a  high 
spirit,  press  on  to  the  realization  of  a  splendid  future"  for  their 
beautiful  city.  We  really  wish  that  those  whose  leisure  and  fortune 
permit  them  to  travel,  would,  before  visiting  Europe,  explore  the 
remote  regions  of  their  own  country. 
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BALLOTJ'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  BnUou'n  Pictorinl-l 

IANTHE,  THE  PROCONSUL'S  DAUGHTER. 

A  MEMENTO  OF  THE  EARLY  CALLED. 

BY   MRS.   J.    D.    BALDWIN. 

England's  parliament  had  been  convened  to  sit  on  the  trial  of 
ono  of  her  most  eminent  ministers,  the  governor-general  of  Bengal, 
Warren  Hastings.  He  was  to  be  tried  according  to  forms  handed 
down  from  the  Plautaganets,  for  exercising  his  power  abroad  in 
undue  tyranny  over  the  defenceless  princesses  of  Oudc,  and  tho 
city  of  Benares.  The  man,  and  the  place  selected  for  the  occasion, 
were  worthy  of  each  other.  Tho  hall  of  William  Rums,  in  kingly 
Westminster,  was  fitted  up  for  the  trial— the  hall  that  had  re- 
sounded to  a  nation's  acclaim  at  the  coronation  of  thirty  sovereigns 
— the  hall  where  Stafford's  eloquence  had  electrified  and  swayed 
the  minds  of  the  victorious  party,  whose  resentment  he  had  in- 
curred— the  hall  where  Charlos  I.,  whose  face  (prophetic  in  its 
mournful  beauty,  like  all  tho  Stuart  race,)  foretold  his  doom,  con- 
fronted the  high  court  of  justice  witli  a  kingly  dignity  that  half 
redeemed  his  fame  from  the  reproach  of  tampering  with  his  parlia- 
ment;— and  now  another,  and  a  greater  than  all  whose  footprints 
had  preceded  him,  was  to  be  tried  here  on  a  charge  involving  life 
or  death. 

Tho  day  had  arrived,  and  a  passage  was  made  through,  the 
densely  crowded  streets  leading  thereto,  and  kept  clear  by  the 
cavalry,  while  the  lords  of  the  upper  house,  headed  by  the  junior 
baron,  Lord  Heathfred — recently  ennobled  for  his  gallant  defence 
of  Gibraltar  against  the  united  forces  of  Prance  and  Spain — Fox, 
too,  and  Grey  and  Sheridan  were  there.  Pitt  had  refused  to  con- 
duct the  impeachment,  and  his  flashing  eloquence  alone  was  want- 
ing to  swell  the  muster  of  unrivalled  orators.  Burke  made  the 
opening  speech.  His  splendid  diction  and  soaring  fancy,  the  ex- 
uberance of  his  style,  his  energy  and  pathos,  as  he  dwelt  on  Hast- 
ings's admin  is  tration  as  setting  all  morality,  all  law  at  defiance, 
paled  even  the  proud  brow  of  the  defendant;  while  low  sobs  rose 
from  woman's  sympathetic  breast,  as,  drawn  on  the  current  of  his 
resistless  eloquence,  she  shuddered  at  the  atrocities  perpetrated 
on  defenceless  women  by  an  English  governor.  Handkerchiefs 
were  pressed  to  tearful  eyes  by  the  flaxen-haired,  fair-browed 
daughters  of  the  house  of  Brunswick,  there  seated  round  the 
queen;  and  by  her,  who  ever  shone  pre-eminent  in  beauty  as  in 
talent,  the  peerless  Georgiana,  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  and  the 
scarce  less  magnificent  Mrs.  Eitzherbert,  then  in  the  meridian  of 
her  voluptuous  charms — the  secretly  wedded  wife  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  Mrs.  Sheridan  (the  beautiful  Miss  Lindley),  and  Mrs. 
Siddons,  who  was  then  in  the  zenith  of  her  histrionic  fame,  wept 
real  tears  over  an  arraignment  more  imposing  far  than  any  she 
had  witnessed  on  the  mimic  scene.  There,  too,  was  he  whose 
pencil  had  preserved  for  all  coming  time  the  thoughtful  brows  of 
the  statesmen  gathered  there.  Allured  by  the  splendor  of  the 
spectacle,  Reynolds  had  left  his  easel  to  witness  the  grandeur  of 
the  scene,  and  hear  the  arraignment,  made  in  the  memorable 
charge  of  Burko,  who  wound  up  impeaching  Warren  Hastings  in 
the  name  of  the  trust  he  had  betrayed ;  the  nation,  whose  honor  he 
had  sullied ;  in  that  of  India,  whose  rights  he  had  trodden  under 
foot,  as  the  common  enemy  and  oppressor  of  all.  Nor  was  the 
accused  unworthy  the"  noble  presence  gathered  there.  In  person, 
slight  and  emaciated,  yet  deriving  dignity  from  the  undaunted 
hearing,  which,  while  indicating  sufficient  respect  for  the  court, 
showed  also  habitual  self-possession  and  self-respect,  his  massive 
and  intellectual  forehead  was  calm  and  pensive,  and  his  mouth, 
on  whose  curve  might  be  read  inflexible  decision,  was  beautifully 
formed — indicating  him,  according  to  Lavater,  "every  inch  a 
man,"  and  not  a  bad  man,  as  gracefully  advancing  to  the  bar, 
and  Lending  his  knee,  India's  great  proconsul  stood  before  his 
judges. 

On  the  third  day  Sheridan  addressed  the  court,  when  such  was 
the  curiosity  to  hear  him,  that  the  immense  hall  of  William  Rufus 
was  filled  to  suffocation.  The  conduct  of  the  charge  relating  to 
the  tyranny  exercised  over  the  princesses  of  Oude  had  been  in- 
trusted to  him ;  nor  did  his  sparkling,  merciless  declamation  fall 
short  of  the  high-raised  expectation  of  the  audience — a  deep  mur- 
mur at  its  close  running  round  the  vast  assemblage,  that  for  a 
moment  seemed  to  pierce  even  the  resolute  heart  of  Hastings. 

But  years  passed,  and  the  trial  still  dragged  its  slow  length 
along,  and  the  brow  that  paled  beneath  the  cold  scalpel  of  Eng- 
land's Hyperides,  Sheridan,  remained  calm  and  unruffled  afterward, 
during  all  the  subsequent  eloquence  of  her  Demosthenes,  Eox. 
As  time  passed,  it  began  to  be  noticed  that  the  ingenuous,  high- 
souled  Windham  would  often  withdraw  his  scrutiny  from  the 
great  proconsul,  to  turn  it  upon  a  face  of  such  radiant,  youthful 
loveliness  among  the  bright  throng  gathered  there,  as  to  have  long 
divided  the  attention  at  first  reverently  given  to  the  speakers. 
And  well  might  the  chivalrous  Windham  find  his  apology  in  that 
face  of  angelic  beauty.  Shades  of  earth's  brightest,  loveliest,  she 
was  fairer  than  ye  all ! 

Nor  was  he  alone  in  admiration  of  the  peerless  unknown.  An- 
other there — the  junior  manager — who,  yet  at  an  age  when  most 
of  those  who  afterwards  distinguished  themselves  are  still  contend- 
ing for  college  prizes,  had  won  for  himself  a  distinguished  place  in 
parliament.  Nor  were  the  adventitious  circumstances  of  high 
birth  or  fortune  wanting  to  set  forth  his  splendid  statesman-like 
talents,  and  lofty,  unblemished  principles.  In  long  after  years, 
when  all  who  then  stood  at  that  bar  had  gone  to  their  final  ac- 
count— culprit,  advocates,  accusers — he,  the  sole  representative 
left,  of  an  age  passed  away,  started,  as  though  by  an  electric 
shock,  when  passing  a  portrait  of  radiant,  girlish  loveliness  at 
Daylesfprd,  he  raised  his  hand  to  his  wrinkled,  statesman  brow, 


as  though  tempering  the  rays  of  light  and  memory  that  floated 
round  tho  matchless  creation  of  youthful  loveliness,  ho  spoke  her 
namo,  "lanthe !" 

Mighty  must  have  been  tho  spell  of  that  wondrous  beauty,  that 
could  enchain  as  by  a  spell  the  aged  peer,  whose  powers  of  oratory 
even  then  detained  tho  rapt  auditory  often  until  the  morning's  sun 
broke  through  tho  window-tapostrics  of  the  House  of  Lords — 
causing,  as  it  did,  Charles,  Earl  Grey,  to  pale  and  start,  as  memo- 
ries swept  by,  before  that  vision  of  girlish  beauty,  as  he  stood  with 
arms  folded  and  the  silver  hair  pushed  back  from  his  noble  brow, 
involuntarily  speaking  her  name  aloud,  "  lanthe !" 

Men  had  marvelled  how  it  were  possible  that  Warren  Hastings 
had  tarnished  tho  lustro  of  his  fame  by  warring  on  defenceless 
princesses,  and  ruthlessly  sullying  tho  splendor  of  his  consulship 
by  turning  India  into  a  desert.  Long  tho  ruler  of  an  extensive 
and  populous  country,  making  its  laws,  and  commanding  its 
armies,  and  tho  while  so  bearing  himself  in  his  high  place,  that 
while  all  feared,  most  loved  him  ;  and  even  envy's  self  could  have 
refused  him  no  claim  to  admiration,  savo  indeed  that  which 
domestic  virtue  might  command.  Yet  the  key  to  all  his  excesses, 
and  a  very  common  one,  might  be  found  in  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  founder  of  Mysore.  Thirty  years  before  Warren  Hastings 
was  summoned  home  to  trial,  a  Mohammedan  soldier  of  mean 
extraction  and  neglected  education  had  distinguished  himself  in 
the  wars  of  Southern  India.  Placed  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
troops,  he  proved  himself  a  man  fitted  for  conquest  and  command. 
None  of  the  chiefs  struggling  for  a  share  of  India,  could  compare 
with  Hyder  Ah,  in  the  qualities  requisite  to  form  the  statesman 
and  general — if  we  may  judge  of  his  success  as  evidence  of  superi- 
ority. Erom  the  ranks,  ignorant  of  a  letter  of  the  alphabet,  he 
rose,  hewing  the  way  with  his  unaided  arm  to  be  a  general  and  a 
prince — forming  a  great,  compact  and  vigorous  empire  out  of  the 
wrecked  fragments  of  decayed  principalities,  ruling  it  with  vigi- 
lance and  ability.  An  oppressor  upon  principle,  yet  did  the  kingly 
Hyder  Ali  protect  his  people  from  the  oppression  of  others.  He 
was  now  old,  but  his  spirit  remained  as  fiery,  and  his  intellect  as 
clear,  as  when,  in  the  pride  of  manhood,  his  enlarged  mind  per- 
ceiving that  Warren  Hastings's  government  would  endanger  his, 
he  determined  either  to  cultivate  his  friendship,  or  openly  oppose 
him  as  an  enemy.  Then  it  was  that  the  fertile  genius  and  calm 
courage  of  the  proconsul  attained  their  greatest  triumph.  Eng- 
land was  at  that  time  beset  on  every  side,  and  in  no  condition  to 
afford  protection  to  a  remote  dependency.  Hyder  Ali  was  every- 
where triumphant.  It  was  not  a  time  to  be  trifled  with,  waiting 
for  permission  to  act,  and  Hastings's  vigorous  mind,  driven  to  its 
last  resort,  resolved  upon  an  extreme  exercise  of  power. 

His  fleetest  ship,  driven  before  a  south-western  monsoon,  had 
brought  him  intelligence  of  the  two  mismanaged  battles,  where 
his  generals,  Bailie  and  Munroe,  had  fled,  their  detachments  rout- 
ed, their  baggage  abandoned,  their  guns  left  behind  in  the  tank — 
and  then  it  was  that  Hastings's  intrepidity  retrieved  the  honor  of 
hisp country's  arms.  In  twenty-four  hours  after  the  disastrous  in- 
telligence had  arrived  from  Calcutta,  Warren  Hastings  and  Hyder 
Ali  were  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  life  and  death.  Hastings  was 
triumphant,  and  the  founder  of  the  Mohammedan  kingdom  of 
Mysore  vanquished;  while  not  the  least  of  the  trophies  borne  back 
by  the  governor  of  India  on  his  return  from  Benares,  was  the 
young  daughter  of  the  fallen  emperor  of  Mysore,  the  beautiful  Za- 
ripha.  Licentious  in  his  pleasures,  Hastings  immediately  installed 
the  young  princess  in  a  suite  of  apartments  in  his  own  villa  at 
Allipore,  where,  while  expressing  her  appreciation  of  all  the  atten- 
tions befitting  her  rank,  ever  speaking  with  quiet  composure  and 
matchless  grace,  she  otherwise  shrunk  from  the  conqueror  of  Hyder 
Ali — the  man  who  had  pronounced  the  doom  of  Nuncomar. 

Shortly  after  his  return  from  Benares,  and  while  unable  to  meet 
the  demand  for  money  from  Bengal,  Hastings  resolved  upon 
draining  supplies  from  the  treasury  of  the  Begune  princess,  mother 
of  the  young  nabob,  Asaph,  Ul  Dowlah ;  but  finding  his  pretexts, 
however  plausible,  fail  with  the  high-spirited  princess  of  Oude,  he 
resorted  to  a  most  foul  and  cruel  imprisonment.  Meantime  a 
body  of  English  troops  were  sent  to  the  palace  of  Eayzabad,  who, 
forcing  the  gates,  and  finding  no  treasure,  Hastings  commanded 
the  liberation  of  the  haughty  princess  of  Oude  and  her  son,  having 
first  taken  possession  of  her  lands,  Asaph,  the  young  nabob,  pro- 
testing solemnly  that  he  had  agreed  to  the  sweeping  measure  of 
confiscation  upon  compulsion.  The  noble  lady  was  wholly  de- 
spoiled of  her  ancestral  possessions,  and  they  were  made  over  to 
Bengal,  in  satisfaction  for  its  claims  upon  her  kingdom  of  Oude. 
The  sympathy  of  the  gentle  Zaripha  followed,  who  might  never 
otherwise  have  loved  the  young  Asaph,  had  not  his  sombre  and 
enthusiastic  character  found  an  increased  interest  in  her  eyes, 
when  heightened  by  the  grasping  oppression  of  Hastings. 

Indeed,  her  own  fate  was  not  unlike  that  of  the  despoiled  prince, 
since  both,  bent  under  the  same  subjugation,  were  shrouded  by  the 
same  hated  bondage,  from  which  it  seemed  equally  impossible  for 
either  to  extricate  themselves.  Her  sympathy  soon  ripened  into 
a  warmer  feeling,  and  with  such  means  as  love's  own  magic  alone 
could  have  contrived  to  facilitate  their  escape,  Zaripha  fled  with 
the  young  nabob  to  Lucknow,  leaving  Warren  Hastings  to  atone 
for  all  other  misdemeanors,  and  half  retrieve  his  want  of  virtue, 
by  the  care  and  fondness  lavished  on  the  infant  left  by  Zaripha  in 
her  hurried  flight. 

As  years  passed  on,  and  the  little  lanthe  grew  to  rosy  girlhood, 
the  dreamy  repose  and  languid  grace  of  the  soft- voiced  daughter 
of  Hyder  Ali  were  sweetly  blended  with  the  soul-lit  eye  and  pen- 
sive brow  of  Hastings,  as  seen  in  the  great  picture  of  the  procon- 
sul that  still  adorns  the  council-chamber  of  Calcutta. 

Ten  years  had  passed  since  the  impeachment  had  begun,  and 
the  young  bud  of  matchless  promise  had  grown  into  the  superb 
and  regal  lily  ere  judgment  was  rendered.     Arraigned  by  one 


generation  and  acquitted  by  another,  Hastings  retired  to  his  beau- 
tiful estate  at  Daylesford,  where  he  employed  his  leisure  in  culti- 
vating tli e  hedgerows  and  tropical  plants  imported  from  his  villa 
at  Allipore — living,  he  and  his  most  lovely  daughter,  in  almost  un- 
broken seclusion.  Burke  had  long  since  gone  over  to  the  side  of  the 
great  proconsul,  and  Windham,  the  gallant,  high-soulcd  Wind- 
ham, had  followed  in  his  vortex,  becoming  a  frequent  guest  at 
Daylesford.  Not  poring  over  the  learned  lumber  of  the  governor's 
library  might  his  gifted  guest  bo  seen,  but  rambling  ever  by  tlna 
side  of  his  fair  daughter,  lanthe,  then  in  the  resplendent  charms 
of  her  matchless  beauty,  wandering  ever  among  the  hedge-rows  of 
her  native  Allipore.  And  well  worthy  was  he,  with  his  noble  vir- 
tue and  splendid  talents,  of  the  love  of  that  fair  being  who  so 
fondly  hung  on  his  every  tone  ;  but  alas  for  her  ! — alas  for  him  ! 

Let  us  cast  the  veil  of  oblivion  over  the  blight  flung  on  her  pure 
young  soul,  when  she  learned  the  circumstances  of  her  own  birth, 
and  her  mother  Zaripha's  wrong;  and  Windham,  distracted, 
mounted  his  horse  and  left  Daylesford  forever — his  high,  unblem- 
ished honor  might  not  mate  with  the  pure  and  gentle  girl  he  else 
had  proudly  called  his  wife. 

Erom  the  hour  when  Windham  left  Daylesford,  lanthe  bent  her 
beautiful  head  like  a  storm-stricken  flower;  and  ere  another  moon 
shed  its  calm  light  on  the  gray  towers  of  Daylesford  church,  her 
sorrowing  father  had  folded  her  cold  white  hands  meekly  upon 
her  breast,  and  laid  her  down  to  rest  behind  the  chancel,  among 
the  chiefs  of  the  house  of  Hastings,  fitting  a  slab  of  white  marblo 
above,  inscribed  with  the  name,  "  lanthe." 

Twenty-seven  years  had  passed  since  the  acquittal  of  Hastings, 
and  the  great  proconsul  seemed  to  have  been  forgotten,  when,  in 
1813,  much  discussion  arose  relating  to  India,  in  reference  to 
granting  a.  new  charter  to  the  East  India  Company.  The  mem- 
bers of  parliament  bethought  them  of  the  ex -governor,  and  invited 
him  to  attend.  How  great  the  change !  He  had  stood  at  that 
bar  arraigned  as  a  culprit ;  he  had  returned,  invited  by  a  nation 
who,  forgetting  his  errors,  had  remembered  only  his  services  1 
By  the  Commons  he  was  received  with  acclamation,  and  when  he 
retired,  they  rose  and  uncovered. 

Nor  was  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  man  who  had  held  a 
place  among  the  most  distinguished  of  a  generation  now  passed 
away — a  man  whose  portrait  was  national  property,  whose  namo 
belonged  to  history,  and  who  came  among  them  as  though  raised 
from  the  dead — it  was  not  to  be  marvelled  that  his  presence  should 
produce  a  solemn  and  pathetic  effect.  Hence  the  prevailing  en- 
thusiasm was  unbounded.  The  House  of  Lords  received  the  aged 
proconsul  with  similar  tokens  of  respect,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  was  conferred  by  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  when  he  vis- 
ited the  theatre,  his  appearance  was  welcomed  by  the  undergradu- 
ates with  prolonged  and  tumultuous  cheering. 

AVeaxied  of  honors,  the  old  man  returned  to  Daylesford.  Roam- 
ing about  the  little  hamlet,  he  spent  his  remaining  years  amid  the 
scenes  where  fourscore  years  before  he  had  played  with  the  peas- 
ant children,  even  then  revolving  romantic  plans  for  the  future. 
Yet  how  far  short  of  the  brilliant  reality  he  afterward  achieved  the 
wildest  must  have  been !  The  poor,  meanly-clad  boy  had  not 
only  re-purchased  the  lands  of  his  ancestors,  but  he  had  ruled  and 
extended  a  powerful  kingdom. 

While  drawing  the  curtains  that  shroud  the  grave  above  the 
doom  of  Nuncomar,  and  the  wrong  done  Hyder  Ali's  child,  let  us 
remember  only  his  love  and  care  for  that  bud  of  beauty  cast  upon 
his  breast  by  Zaripha  in  her  flight.  Forgetting  the  imprisonment 
of  the  princess  of  Oude,  let  us  remember  only  his  honorable  pov- 
erty, his  fervent  zeal  in  his  country's  interests,  his  dauntless  corn- 
age,  and  the  placid  equanimity  with  which  he  met  the  most  for- 
midable combination  of  enmity  that  had  ever  been  arrayed  in 
time's  annals  for  the  destruction  of  a  single  man.  Forgetting  his 
errors,  let  us  tread  lightly  on  the  ashes  of  him  who  bore  himself 
alike  undisturbed  (ever  nobly  tranquil),  whether  breasting  a 
nation's  obloquy,  or  bending  in  conscious  dignity  to  its  after  loud 
acclaim.  Since  "  life's  fitful  fever  over,  he  sleeps  well "  in  the 
same  vault  where  thirty-one  years  before  he  had  laid  the  bright- 
tressed,  fair-browed  girl,  above  whom  he  had  placed  tho  tablet 
graven  with  tho  name,  "  lanthe." 


THE  PERILS  OF  PARTING. 

There  is  one  warning  lesson  in  life  which  few  of  us  have  not 
received,  and  no  book  that  1  can  call  to  memory  has  noted  down 
with  an  adequate  emphasis.  It  is  this,  "Beware  of  parting." 
The  true  sadness  is  not  in  the  pain  of  parting,  it  is  the  when  and 
how  you  are  to  meet  again  with  the  face  about  to  vanish  from 
your  view.  From  the  passionate  farewell  to  the  woman  who  has 
your  heart  in  her  keeping,  to  the  cordial  good-by  exchanged  with 
pleasant  companions  at  a  watering-place,  a  country  house,  or  the 
close  of  a  festive  day's  blithe  and  careless  excursion,  a  chord, 
stronger  or  weaker,  is  snapped  asunder  in  every  parting,  and 
Time's  busy  fingers  are  not  practised  in  re-splicing  broken  ties. 
Meet  again  you  may — will  it  be  in  the  same  way? — with  the  samo 
sympathies'; — with  the  same  sentiments  ?  Will  the  souls,  hurry- 
ing on  in  diverse  paths,  unite  once  more,  as  if  the  interval  had 
been  a  dream  ?     Rarely,  rarely ! — Bulwer. 


SIN  SHORTENS  LIFE. 

Every  form  of  sin  tends  to  precipitate  the  ruin  of  the  transgres- 
sor. It  hastens  the  final  catastrophe.  Not  a  violent  passion  can 
man  indulge  which  does  not  tear  his  heart  strings.  How  often 
has  a  sudden  excess  of  rage  broken  the  golden  bowl  of  life !  Why 
are  men  so  eager  to  reach  the  end  of  their  course  ?  On  the  other 
hand,  every  Christian  virtue  tends  to  prolong  as  well  as  sweeten 
human  life.  Kind  emotions,  right  affections,  and  activity  in  doing 
good,  all  fortify  and  confirm  the  powers  of  the  body,  as  well  as  the 
mind.  Not  only  is  the  intellect  clearer,  but  the  sleep  is  sounder, 
and  the  limbs  are  stronger.  Such  a  man  has  nothing  to  fire  his 
brain,  or  accelerate  his  blood,  or  to  cause  his  heart  to  beat  vio- 
lently with  rage  or  fear.  Thus  it  often  comes,  as  the  reward  of 
faith,  and  patience,  and  charity,  as  well  as  of  honor  and  reverence 
to  a  father  and  mother,  that  the  days  of  the  obedient,  tho  kind,  tho 
gentle,  and  the  good,  are  made  long  on  earth. — N.  Y.  Evangelist. 
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THE  INFANTA  OF  SPAIN. 


I1Y    WILLIAM    II.   OUTER. 

Tin;  glowing  Mm  of  Franco  was  doing  \U  beneficent  work  upon 
tho  mantling  vineyards  of  thai  favored  country.    All  over  the  land 

there  wan  tho  cheerful  about  of  tlie rry  vintagers :  and  in  wit- 

nosning  their  mirth,  tl"-  worn  and  hackneyed  noblesse  might  well 
Imvr  envied  thohappy  poasantry  of  sunny  France. 

Approaching  Paris  through  this  beautiful  country,  on  one  of  tho 
finest  days  of  the  vintage,  were  "two  travellers  on  horseback," 
(a/a  0<  I*.  It-  •fumes).  They  were  evidently  foreigners — their 
dr.088,  their  manner  of  Bitting  on  their  horses,  and  their  healthful, 
English  countenances  betokening  us  much. 

'■  Shall  wo  preserve  our  incognito  at  Paris,  im  well  us  at  Mad- 
rid?" asked  tho  younger  of  tho  travellers. 

"  Surely.  John  and  Tom  Smith  will  answer  at  Paris — a  con- 
venient nnmo  enough  ;  for  who  over  sought  to  find  tho  pedigree  of 
h  Smith  I" 

"  Well,"  answered  tho  first,  with  a  little  concealed  mortification 
in  his  voice,  "  perhaps  it  will  no  as  safe  ;  and  indeed  wo  shall  sco 
no  one  at  Paris." 

"  Hout,  tout!"  said  tho  other,  "I  mean  to  introdueo  you  to  tho 
doloctahlo  society  of  that  must  virtuous  and  quiet  city  ;  and  thero 
are  n  thousand  advantages  to  ho  reaped  in  Parisian  life,  under  & 
borrowed  name,  that  one  would  never  claim  under  his  own.  But 
hillo!  here  comes  Graham."  A  stout  English  horse,  on  which 
was  a  tall,  powerful  rider,  advanced  rapidly  in  tho  rear,  and  soon 
overtook  the  two. 

Tho  man  took  oft*  his  plumed  hat  and  made  a  low  obcisanco. 
"My  lord  duke — "  he  began  to  say;  butho  who  had  answered 
before  to  tho  name  of  Tom  Smith,  laid  his  whip  lightly  across  his 
lips,  before  he  could  finish  the  sentence. 

"  Hush  !  not  a  word  of  that.  Wo  are  plain  English  gentlemen 
— brothers,  you  know.  Keop  as  dark  as  you  can  about  us — but 
preserve  your  own  name  an'  welcome.  Wc  cannot  aflbrd  to  find 
extra  names  for  the  whole  party.  Where  arc  Cottington  and 
Porter  V 

"  They  will  join  you  at  Paris,  my ,  Mr.  Smith,  I  mean ;  and 

it  is  their  wish,  if  the  Prince ,  if  Mr.  John  Smith  will  consent, 

to  proceed  directly  to  Madrid.*' 

"To  ho  sure — to  bo  sure — plain  Mr.  Smith  will  havo  no  objec- 
tion to  follow  the  lead  of  Sir  Francis  Cottington,  British  Envoy  at 
Madrid,  and  tho  celebrated  Endymion  Porter,  who  is  almost  a 
Spanish  noble.     But  see,  wc  arc  arrived  at  the  gates." 

They  pushed  forward,  and  wero  soon  in  the  most  fashionablo 
•  quarter  of  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  a  few  minutes  saw  them  seated 
in  the  parlor  of  the  best  hotel  in  that  quarter,  and  their  names  reg- 
istered in  tho  album  as  Sir  Richard  Graham,  John  and  Thomas 
Smith,  Derbyshire,  England.  Five  hours  later  found  them  at  a 
splondid  masked  ball,  at  which  royalty  itself  deigned  to  be  present. 
No  one  knew  tho  three  tall  strangers,  who  were  closely  masked, 
but  whom  every  one  knew  were  not  Frenchmen,  from  tho  stiffness 
of  their  attitudes,  their  failure  to  converse,  and  their  keeping  con- 
stantly together,  apart  from  tho  merry  revellers. 

Among  tho  prettiest  and  most  graceful  of  the  masquers,  was  the 
young  Princess  Henrietta.  It  was  soon  circulated  all  over  tho 
room  who  this  elegant  figuro  might  be.  She  was  dressed  so  as  to 
represent  night,  while  another  of  the  royal  family  personated 
morning.  The  Princoss  Henrietta  wore  a  robe  of  black  velvet, 
studded  all  over  with  diamond  stars.  A  magnificent  diamond 
crescent  rose  above  her  brow,  and  a  single  gem  of  inestimable  val- 
ue encircled  tho  small  finger,  and  suited  well  with  the  aristocratic 
loveliness  of  the  snowy  hand. 

John  Smith  followed  this  fascinating  being  everywhere  like  her 
shadow.  In  vain  his  elder  brother  shook  his  head,  and  whispered 
mysterious  words  in  his  car,  of  whith  "  Madrid  "  alone  conveyed 
anymcaning  to  the  listening  maiden.  No  remonstrance  could  take 
him  from  the  spell  of  her  presence ;  and  he  lingered  under  the 
magical  influence,  until  the  real  night  was  replaced  in  the  natural 
sky,  by  tho  sapphire  hues  of  a  morning  that  shone  over  the  dingy 
and  disordered  dresses,  of  which  few  could  bear  the  test  of  daylight. 

Watching  the  royal  carriage  as  it  rolled  away,  the  Englishman 
slowly  entered  his  own,  and  was  driven  back  to  his  hotel.  A  hasty 
breakfast  and  a  short  nap,  and  then  he  with  his  companions  were 
on  the  road  to  Madrid.  A  fortnight's  journey,  in  which  they  wero 
joined  by  the  two  other  members  of  their  party,  brought  them  to 
tho  Spanish  capital;  and  after  a  thorough  renovation  of  their  per- 
sons they  were  driven  to  the  hotel  of  tho  British  ambassador,  the 
Earl  of  Bristol.  They  found  ftie  earl  in  his  library.  He  looked 
up  surprised  as  they  entered,  and  were  announced  as  Mr.  Smith 
and  brother.  Instantly  tho  carl  knew  the  prince,  and  rose  to  pay 
homage  to  his  royal  visitor.  "And  you,  too,  my  lord  duke  I  To 
what  happy  chance  do  I  owe  this  unexpected  visit  V 

"Listen,  Bristol,"  suid  Prince  Charles.  "I  havo  come  to  see 
the  Infanta  Donna  Maria,  without  being  known.  Make  me  known 
tn  King  Philip  as  soon  as  you  please ;  but  on  no  account,  let  the 
lady  herself  know  that  I  am  in  Madrid." 

"  Or  any  other  lady,"  said  Buckingham,  with  a  coarso  laugh, 
ond  something  very  like  an  oath,  as  he  finished  the  sentence. 
"  Let  a  woman  into  a  secret,  and  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  will 
be  soon  ringing  with  it," 

The  Earl  of  Bristol  was  too  manly  to  reply  to  any  speech  of 
Buckingham's,  where  women  were  concerned.  He  was  a  husband 
and  father  in  his  own  person,  and  the  delicacy  of  the  sex  was 
safe  in  his  hands. 

He  rose,  and  offered  to  lead  the  way  to  the  king's  apartments ; 
which  ho  did  by  a  back  entrance.  Philip  IV.  sat  in  his  sumptu- 
ously decked  room,  dressed  as  magnificently  as  upon  court  occa- 


sions.    Flo  was  nuporh  in  all  hi   ta  tc   ■  and  m  I   him- 

self to  bi    ecm    i    pi  'i  ■  Charles,  who  wu  about 

l<i   own  ago,  approached  him  with  a  youthful  dfgnit; 
hfs  usually  too  lighi  and  ft  \\  olou    mourn  r;  while  Bi 
Philip  who  wore  hi    ■■  i  itor  . 

Tbokfng  ooh  wormed  towards  Charles,  and  arranged  a  plon 
by  which  tho  latter  could  cc  hii  intended  bride.  Philip  hud 
aside  his  Spanish  gravity  for  tho  occasion,  and,  with  Brhttolfor 
an  interpreter,  became  traits  intimate  with  but  future  brother-in- 
law,  for  bo  ho  considered  him.  Hi*  plan  wai  that  Charles,  En  rid- 
ing on  the  Prado,  the  next  morning,  should  meet  tho  king,  qai  ■  n 
and  the  infanta. 

Howel,  in  his  letters  says  of  this  princess,  "  she  is  a  very  comely 
lady,  rather  of  a  Flemish  than  of  a  Spanish  complexion,  and  cor- 
rying  o  most  pure  mixture  of  red  and  white  in  her  face.  She  It 
full  and  Iti'j  lipped,  which  is  held  rather  a  beauty  than  a  blemish. " 

Thrice  tho  royal  party  met,  passed  and  re-pOSSCd  the  prineo  on 
the  Prado.  The  infanta  wore  a  blue  ribbon  00  Iter  arm,  by  which 
Charles  was  to  distinguish  her.  Etiquette  forbade  tho  king  from 
appearing  to  recognize  the  prince,  hut  he  raised  his  cap  as  if  to  sa- 
lute Bristol.  Tho  prince  expressed  himself  highly  pleased  with 
tho  appearance  of  the  infanta  ;  and  late  at  night  he  met  Philip  on 
the  Prado,  entered  his  roach  and  talked  freely  upon  tho  subject  of 
a  union  between  the  royal  personages. 

The  few  succeeding  days  were  marked  by  hawking,  hunting  and 
pleasure  parties  to  tho  Casso  del  Campo,  a  royal  residence  near 
Madrid  ;  but  this  was  only  a  preludo  to  the  grand  ceremonial,  in 
which  the  infanta  should  he  presented  personally  to  her  future  hus- 
band. As  this  approached,  Charles  was  conducted  to  tho  royal 
convent  of  St.  Jerome,  by  four  members  of  state,  who  attended 
according  to  Spanish  custom,  at  a  magnificent  repast.1* 

Philip  on  his  arrival  was  met  by  the  prince,  who  went  down  to 
greet  him.  They  then  mounted  two  richly  caparisoned  horses, 
Charles  on  the  right  hand  of  Philip  ;  and  the  Castilian  grandees 
joined  the  procession  to  the  royal  castle.  There  Charles  was  first 
introduced  to  the  infanta.  Pour  chairs  were  placed,  and  side  by 
side  sat  the  king  and  queen,  Charles  and  Philip's  fair  sister.  Still, 
the  heart  of  the  prince  went  back  to  the  night  of  the  masked  ball 
in  Paris,  and  the  young  and  lovely  Henrietta  disputed  her  place 
with  the  infanta  of  Spain.  But  his  manner  was  devoted,  and  as 
lovcr-Iike  as  one  could  reasonably  expect  on  so  short  an  acquaint- 
ance, and  no  one  would  have  deemed  his  heart  wavering  or  divided. 

After  a  short  conversation,  the  prince  retired  to  rest.  After  he 
reached  the  magnificent  chamber  allotted  to  him,  he  received  a 
present  from  tho  queen,  of  an  ewer  of  massive  gold,  a  night-gown 
curiously  embroidered,  a  desk  full  of  drawers  in  which  were  pre- 
cious rarities,  and  two  large  chests,  secured  by  bands  and  nails  of 
gold,  filled  with  fino  linen  and  rich  perfumes. t  Howel  says  that 
"the  prince  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  infanta  for  half  an  hour  together," 
which  the  quaint  old  historian  seemed  to  interpret  into  true  and 
sincere  love. 

As  the  time  sped,  Philip,  whose  taste  was  of  tho  most  elaborate 
nature,  instituted  a  succession  of  banquets  and  magnificent  spec- 
tacles ;  which  fully  justified  his  claim  to  be  called  the  most  superb 
monarch  in  the  world.  At  all  events,  none  havo  exceeded  him 
since  his  time ;  and  ho  well  merits  the  title  of  Philip  the  Magni- 
ficent. 


It  was  the  first  of  May,  1G24.  In  Spain,  tho  first  of  May  is 
consecrated  to  St.  James,  the  tutelar  saint  of  Spain  and  Castile. 
Beyond  the  gate  of  Toledo,  there  is  a  spot  called  El  Sotillo,  to 
which  it  is  the  custom  to  resort  on  that  day,  for  pleasure.  To  this 
spot  the  prince  repaired ;  and  hither  Buckingham  accompanied 
him.  They  joined  in  the  hilarity  of  the  scene,  ate  and  drank  in 
public,  and  talked  and  laughed  with  the  dark-eyed  donnas  who 
had  congregated  in  this  -delightful  place.  Trees  gave  their  cool 
shade,  and  rustic  bowers  were  everywhere  erected  ;  and  the  Eng- 
lishmen looked  back  to  their  own  stiff,  formal  England,  and 
thought  it  the  most  stupid  place  in  the  world.  So  much  for  the 
Castilian  pride,  reserve  and  haughtiness  of  which  they  had  heard 
so  long ! 


Six  months  have  passed  away  in  Madrid.  Charles  keeps  the 
appearance  of  a  lover,  although  one  can  see  that  his  heart  is  not 
in  it.  Still,  Philip  encourages  it,  although  the  infanta  evidently 
dislikes  the  idea  of  a  Protestant  lover.  Everything  is  done  which 
could  further  the  conversion  of  the  prince  to  the  Catholic  religion ; 
but  in  vain.  Had  he  loved  Donna  Maria,  perhaps  he  would  not 
have  held  out  against  the  solicitations  of  the  priests ;  but  she  was 
not  the  choice  of  his  heart ;  and  his  professions  were  the  height  of 
deception  and  fraud.  Buckingham  was  detested  by  the  whole 
court.  The  Spaniards  had  wisdom  enough  to  see  through  tho 
web  of  corruption  and  vulgarity  that  enveloped  him ;  and  they 
despised  him  accordingly. 

And  now  the  prince  began  to  talk  of  a  return.  Philip  pleaded 
with  him,  but  in  vain.  Charles  told  him  that  he  should  leave  his 
engagement  to  be  settled  by  proxy ;  and  should  place  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol.  Tho  document  which  referred  to  this 
matter  was  indeed  placed  in  the  hands  of  tho  earl,  and  all  was 
supposed  to  be  fair  and  right.  The  prince  took  leave  of  the  in- 
fanta, like  a  lover;  and  Philip  loaded  the  departing  guest  with 
gifts  of  a  costly  and  splendid  description.  Spanish  and  Barbary 
horses,  twenty  colts,  a  diamond  hilted  sword  and  dagger,  and  a 
superb  painting  of  the  Virgin  by  Corregio,  were  among  the  things 
bestowed. 

Rubens,  who  had  attended  upon  Charles  during  his  visit,  had 
been  employed  by  Philip  to  copy  some  of  Titian's  paintings.  The 
Europa,  Venus  and  the  Bath  of  Diana,  wero  among  these,  and  they 
were  also  presented  to   the  prince.     Others  sent  in  gifts,  also,  of 

*  Dunlop'e  Memoirs.  f  Frankland's  Annals. 


paintinj  Charles  were  alike  in 

their  appreciation  of  the  fino  arts,  and  t!.  i  -d  alike  tho 

and  the  receiver. 

Buckingham  set  mil  fir-t,  on  the  pretence  of  preparing  for  the 
linul  departure  of  the  prince,    Th  i  in  which  Charles 

ivosto  embark,  lay  at  St.  Anden,  and  Philip  in 
tho  prin  ..ut  at 

day-break,  and  before  they  bad  proceeded  far  into  the  forest,  n 

TOO  ed,  and  the  king's  bounds  and  hunumen  apj 
in  line  order,  and  won  brought  him  down. 

An  ibey  rode  on;  they  entered  a  cool,  i  mbowered  shade,  in  the 
mid:  t  of  which  arose  as  if  by  magie,  a  splendid  repeat;  ol  which 
Charles  srai  invited  to  partake  ;  and  they  dismounted  for  that  pur- 
pOSO.     The  porting  Philip  and  Charles  was  tender  and 

affectionate ;  mid  the  latter  sent  as  a  parting  present  to  the  infanta, 
a  string  of  crown  pearl*,  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  and  a 
diamond   anchor — the  emblem,  ns  he  desired  Philip  to  pry,  of  hii 

constancy  ! 

If  the  imago  of  Henrietta  of  Trance  flitted  across  the  mind  of 
Charles  at  that  moment,  the  fipirit  of  constancy  must  have  blushed 
deep  at  the  thought  of  one  whom  he  was  so  bitterly  deceiving. 


It  was  the  second  week  in  December.     Philip  was  to  give  audi- 
ence  on  a  certain  day  to  the  English  ambassador,  the-Karl  of  Bris- 
tol.    He  came,  and  they  were  closeted  together,  and  expn 
dcrs  were  given  to  admit  no  one  else.     Philip  had  wished  to  speak 
to  the  carl  respecting  the  document  left  by  Charles. 

"  X  have  it  here,  your  majesty,  "  said  Bristol,  blushing  nt  the 
meanness  and  hypocrisy  he  was  about  to  expose  in  his  own  prince. 
lie  handed  it  to  the  king,  who  read  it  with  un  air  of  unaffected 
astonishment. 

"  Only  till  Christmas !  "What  does  this  mean,  my  lord  ambas- 
sador?    Bid  you  know  of  this  before  V 

"  I  did,  your  majesty,  but  shame  for  my  prince  kept  me  silent. 
Believe  me,  I  am  pained  to  the  very  soul.  I  hoped — vet  I  confess 
to  your  majesty  that  it  was  against  hope — that  the  prince  would 
have  sent  me  authority,  long  ere  this,  to  have  appointed  a  proxy.'* 

"  The  document  reads,  if  I  understand  it,  in  this  way — that  un- 
til Christmas  the  negotiation  for  the  marriage  shall  be  kept  open, 
and  that  ourself,  or  the  infant  Carlos,  shall  be  chosen  as  proxy  for 
Prince  Charles.     That  is  it — is  it  not,  my  lord  ambassador?" 

"  I  understand  it  to  read  thus,  your  majesty ;  and  moreover,  that 
after  that  time,  tho  engagement  between  the  prince  and  the  infanta 
is  void." 

It  was  a  painful  interview  to  Bristol ;  and  Philip  shortened  it 
as  much  as  possible.  His  generous  heart  pitied  the  embarrassment 
which  the  conduct  of  the  prince  had  caused  the  ambassador ;  and 
he  could  not  bear  to  witness  the  deep  shame  which  he  exhibited. 


Christmas  passed  ;  and  the  negotiation  was  of  course  broken  off. 
The  infanta,  however  her  feminine  pride  might  have  shrunk  from 
being  rejected,  was  yet  heartily  glad  of  tho  decision.  Even  the 
thought  of  the  engagement  had  been  distasteful  to  her ;  and  there 
came  a  happy  thought  of  freedom,  such  as  she  had  not  experi- 
enced before,  since  Philip  had  got  this  wild  scheme  of  the  English 
marriage  into  his  royal  head. 

Again  Bristol  was  called  to  an  audience.  Philip  had  conceived 
the  most  thorough  respect  and  admiration  for  the  ambassador,  and 
ho  had  now  sent  for  him  to  attempt  inducing  him  to  fix  his  resi- 
dence permanently  in  Spain.  Bristol,  while  he  felt  the  compli- 
ment implied,  refused  at  once. 

"  England  is  my  country,  your  majesty ;  do  not  tempt  me  to 
desert  her." 

"  At  least,  you  will  allow  me  to  give  you  a  proof  of  my  respect 
for  you,  by  accepting  twenty  thousand  crowns  ?" 

"No.     Your  majesty  must  neither  tempt  nor  bribe  me." 

"But  the  king  of  England  need  never  know  of  this,  my  lord 
ambassador.     This  is  a  private  matter  between  you  and  me." 

"  There  is  one  person  who  ivill  be  sure  to  knoic  it,  and  that  is  the 
Earl  of  Bristol,"  answered  the  ambassador,  proudly ;  "  and  he  will 
not  fail  to  tell  the  king  of  England  !" 

Philip  was  silenced.  "  Have  I  subjects  as  incorruptible  as  this 
man  V  he  asked  himself.  And  he  sighed  to  think  that  such  men 
were  rare  in  courts,  if  not  everywhere. 

It  was  not  long  before  rumor  brought  the  news  of  Charles's  mar- 
riage with  Henrietta  of  Prance.  It  reached  the  ears  of  the  infanta, 
upon  whom  it  made  not  even  a  passing  impression.  She  was  bu- 
sily preparing  for  a  more  auspicious  union  with  the  young  king  of 
Hungary,  who  afterwards  became  emperor  of  Austria,  under  the 
title  of  Ferdinand  III. 

Long  before  this,  she  had  sent  back  the  string  of  pearls  and  the 
diamond  anchor,  the  emblem  of  the  prince's  constancy  ;  and  she 
inwardly  hoped  that  Henrietta  might  prize  it  more,  and  find  it  a 
pledge  of  more  enduring  attachment  than  it  had  proved  to  herself. 

"  How  often,"  says  Dunlop,  "  she  must  have  remembered  that 
anchor,  when  seated  on  the  throne  at  Vienna  !"  How  many  tunes 
did  the  outpourings  of  her  grateful  heart  arise  to  Heaven,  that  she 
had  escaped  this  dreaded  marriage  ! 


A  GREAT  TRUTH  ILLUSTRATED. 

The  late  Rev.  T.  Toller  of  Kettering,  in  discoursing  once  from 
Isaiah  27:  8 — "  Let  him  take  hold  of  my  strength,  that  he  mtij 
make  peace  with  me  ;  and  he  shall  make  peace  with  me/'  remark- 
ed :  "I  think  I  can  convey  the  meaning  of  this  passage,  so  that 
every  one  may  understand  it,  by  what  took  place  in  my  own  fam- 
ily within  these  few  days.  One" of  my  children  had  committed  a 
fault  for  which  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  chastise  him.  I  called  him 
to  me,  explained  to  bim  the  evil  of  what  he  had  done,  and  told 
him  how  grieved  I  was  that  I  must  punish  him  for  it.  He  heard 
me  in  silence,  and  then  rushed  into  my  anus  and  burst  into  tears. 
I  could  sooner  have  cut  off  my  arm  than  have  struck  him  for  his 
fault.  He  had  laid  hold  of  my  strength,  and  he  hod  made  his 
peace  with  me." — Memoirs  of  Mr.  Toller. 
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COL.  THOMAS  C.  AMORY. 

We  presonton  this  page  a  faithful  likeness  of  Col.  Thomas  C. 
Amory,  the  popular  commandor  of  the  Independent  Company 
of  Cadets,  drawn  for  us  by  Mr.  Barry,  from  a  fine  photograph 
by  Messrs.  Mnsury,  Silsbee  &  Case,  of  this  city.  Were  our 
circulation  confined  to  Boston  and  its  environs,  it  would  be 
almost  unnecessary  to  add  anything  to  tho  portrait,  for,  with 
us,  tho  original  is  as  universally  known  as  he  is  respected. 
He  is  a  nntivo  of  this  city,  as  was  his  father,  Colonol  Amory, 
and  was  born  about  the  year  1794,  though  his  vigor  and 
youthful  bearing  would  induce  a  stranger  to  believe  he  was 
much  under  sixty  years  of  ago.  Destined  for  a  mercantile 
life,  he  commenced  that  career  at  an  early  age,  and  was  well 
known  years  ago,  as  a  partnor  in  the  house  of  Adams  & 
Amory.  He  took  an  early  interest  in  the  fire  department  of 
this  city,  and  was  for  sometime  its  efficient  head  as  chief  en- 
gineer. On  resigning  this  post,  he  was  chosen  president  of 
the  Firemen's  Insurance  Company,  which  he  was  instrumen- 
tal in  establishing,  and  at  the  head  of  which  he  still  stands, 
having  identified  himself  with  one  of  the  best  managed  com- 
panies in  tho  State.  His  business  capacities  are  of  the  highest 
order.  Like  most  of  the  high-spirited  young  men  of  the  city, 
he  early  manifested  a  military  ardor,  and  from  a  private  in 
the  Cadets,  rose  to  command  that  fine  corps  years  ago.  His 
former  connection  with  it  and  his  high  reputation  were  in- 
ducements to  the  company  to  solicit  his  acceptance  of  the 
command  a  few  years  since,  and  he  again  resumed  his  mili- 
tary duties  with  spirit  and  zeal.  It  was  a  pleasant  sight  to 
sec  the  colonel  on  his  first  parade,  marching  up  State  Street 
at  the  head  of  his  command,  into  which  bis  zeal  and  experi- 
ence had  infused  new  spirit  aud  energy.  His  connection  with 
the  corps  has  been  evory  way  pleasant  and  satisfactory.  Look- 
ing on  the  members  almost  in  the  light  of  a  family,  his  attach- 
ment to  them  is  warmly  reciprocated,  and  the  mutual  good 
feeling  has  led  to  the  happiest  and  most  decisive  results.  The 
Cadets  never  stood  upon  better  footing,  even  in  their  palmy 
days,  when,  with  one  exception,  they  had  the  military  field 
entirely  to  themselves.  They  always  turn  out  with  full  ranks, 
and  their  soldierly  bearing  shows  that  the  members  are  as 
punctual  in  their  attention  to  drill  as  to  parade.  Two  years 
since  they  mastered  the  new  French  bayonet  drill,  and  are  re- 
nowned for  their  proficiency  in  this  manual.  It  is  very 
agreeable  to  see  a  man  of  Col.  Amory's  age  re-entering  with 
such  zeal  and  spirit  the  military  service,  lending  it  the  support  of  his 
high  character,  and  sympathizing  with  and  directing  the  zeal  of  its 
young  and  ardent  members. 

<  .»»—  » 

A  TABLE  D'HOTE  ADVENTURE. 

An  English  tourist,  at  Interlacken,  finds  himself  placed  at  the 
dinner-table  vis-a-vis  with  a  beautiful  woman,  whose  features  are 
not  altogether  unfamiliar  to  him.  His  memory  and  conversation- 
al powers  stimulated  by  his  host's  champagne,  he  finds  himself,  by 
the  time  the  ladies  have  withdrawn,  in  a  position  to  impart  to  an 
Italian  signor  by  his  side,  his  conviction  that  their  beautiful  con- 
vive was  the  identical  person  whom  he  had  chanced  to  see  ex- 
posed in  tho  pillory,  and  branded  as  a  thief,  a  year  or  two  ago  at 
Brussels.  The  Italian,  who  has  become  excited  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  story,  quits  the  dinner-table,  and  the  communicative 
Englishman  takes  a  digestive  stroll.  In  the  evening  he  is  sum- 
moned by  the  waiter  into  the  Italian's  room,  where  he  learns  to  his 
horror,  that  the  person  whom  ho  has  made  the  confidant  of  his 
reminiscences  is  the  husband  of  their  heroine  !  A  recantation  is 
demanded,  and  a  duel  across  the  table  is  proposed  ;  the  Italian 
proceeding,  as  a  minor  preliminary,  to  falsify  the  Englishman's 
statement  by  causing  his  wife,  who  is  an  agonized  spectator  of  the 
interview,  to  bare  her  shoulders.  She  accomplishes  the  process, 
and  the  fatal  scar  is  seen.  A  yell  that  bursts  from  the  husband's 
Iip3  "  proclaims  at  once  his  conviction  and  his  agony."  Voices 
are  now  heard  at  the  door,  and  the  Italian,  finding  that  there  is 
no  time  to  lose,  proceeds  to  business  ;  his  first  pistol  wounds  his 
wife,  the  second  puts  a  stop  to  his  own  life.  The  Englishman 
shouts  to  force  the  door,  and  the  curtain  falls. — Albion. 
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SKETCHES  OF  THE  SIKHS. 

Everything  relating  to  British  India  is  now  sought  after  with  a 
natural  avidity,  and  we  accordingly  publish  on  pages  228  and  229 
of  the  present  number,  a  series  of  sketches  illustrative  of  the  persons 
and  manners  of  the  Sikhs,  which,  with  the  second  engraving  on 
this  page,  forms  a  complete  and  interesting  series.  The  Sikhs, 
or  Seiks,  are  a  warlike  nation  in  the  northwest  of  India,  and 
until  recently,  a  ruling  power  in  that  part  of  the  world.  They 
were  among  the  most  formidable  enemies  which  the  British  had 
to  encounter,  until  1849,  at  which  date  they  were  subjugated  after 
a  bloody  struggle,  and  their  territory  annexed  to  British  India. 
In  the  origin,  they  were  a  religious  sect,  but  the  persecutions  of 
the  Mahommedans  made  them  a  nation  of  warriors.  In  the  height 
of  their  power,  the  Sikh  government,  a  military  despotism,  ex- 
tended over  the  Punjaub,  Cashmere,  Ladakh  and  Balkh,  Feshaw- 
er,  west  of  the  Indus,  and  Derajat,  as  far  south  as  the  frontier  of 
Scinde.  Runjeet  Singh  had  an  army  of  75,000  men.  In  person 
the  Sikhs  resemble  the  Hindus,  but  are  more  robust  and  warlike. 
Many  of  them  are  enrolled  under  the  British  banner,  and  have 
thus  far  proved  themselves  amenable  to  discipline,  and  excellent 
soldiers  when  drilled  according  to  European  tactics.  Our  first 
engraving  exhibits  a  Sikh  preacher,  a  rather  venerable  looking 
old  gentleman,  occupying  a  sort  of  pulpit  surmounted  by  a  dome, 
the  whole  looking  not  very  unlike  an  overgrown  fire-place.  The 
next  sketch  is  a  picture  of  an  Akali  chief.  He  is  a  sort  of  walking 
armory,  having,  besides  his  long  gun,  a  straight  and  a  curved  sabre, 
a  couple  of  bows,  and  any  amount  of  daggers  protruding  from  Ms 
breast-plate,  in  addition  to  the  formidable  weapon  in  his  hand. 
The  Akalis  (immortals)  or  Sikh  fanatic  priests,  though  consider- 


ably reduced  in  number,  are  much  respected  by  the  people. 
The  next  picture  represents  a  young  Sikh  mounted  on  one  of 
tho  race  of  camels  which  are  famous  for  their  speed.  Their 
heads  and  necks  are  6haven,  and  they  havo  a  leg  like  a  race- 
horse ;  they  have  been  known  to  travel  nine  hundred  miles  in 
eight  days;  and  their  enduring  swiftness  would  be  almost 
incredible,  wcro  it  not  corroborated  by  the  best  authorities,  who 
all  agree  in  the  accounts  of  tho  speed  of  tho  "heirie,"  "el  heirie," 
or  "  mahcrry  of  the  desert."  "  When  thou  shalt  meet  a  heirie," 
say  tho  Arabs,  in  their  poetical  mode  of  expression,  "  and  say 
to  the  rider,  '  Salem  Aleik,'  ere  he  shall  have  answered  thee 
"Aleik  Salem,'  he  will  be  far  off,  and  nearly  out  of  night,  for 
his  swiftness  is  like  the  wind."  The  "  sabayco,"  of  which 
the  picture  is  an  illustration,  is  the  fastest  breed  of  tho  swift 
dromedary,  and  will  travel  with  ease  six  hundred  and  thirty 
miles  in  five  days.  The  next  engraving  delineates  a  ferry  in 
the  Punjaub,  with  the  embarkation  of  horses.  The  Punjaub 
ferry-boat  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  square  box  of  wood 
strongly  put  together,  and  having  different  partitions  a  foot 
high.  The  natives  swim  across  the  river  with  the  half  of  an 
ox's  skin  inflated  with  wind  in  an  ingenious  way.  Having 
carried  this  on  their  shoulders  to  the  shore,  they  spread  them- 
selves upon  it  on  the  water,  laying  fast  hold  with  one  hand, 
while  they  strike  the  water  with  a  piece  of  timber  in  the  other. 
Another  sketch  represents  one  of  the  Sikh  guides  of  an  Eng- 
lish expedition  kneeling  at  prayer.  Nanac  Shah,  the  son  of 
a  salt-merchant,  and  from  his  infancy  a  devout  Hindu,  was 
so  strongly  impressed  with  the  virtue  of  charity,  that  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  bestow  his  capital  for  the  relief  of  wandering 
faquirs.  He  gave  to  the  poor  all  he  earned,  and  at  length  re- 
nounced secular  occupations,  and  became  a  faquir.  The  unity 
and  omnipresence  of  God  were  the  tenets  he  enforced  ;  and 
the  immediate  object  which  his  teaching  professed  to  have  was 
to  reconcile  the  conflicting  faiths  of  the  Hindu  and  the  Ma- 
hommedan.  The  result  was  a  very  extensive  conversion  of 
his  couutrymen  from  the  Brahminical  and  Mahommedan  re- 
ligions to  a  pure  Deism.  The  new  disciples  of  Nanac  called 
themselves  iSiklis,  a  term  derived  from  the  Sanscrit,  signify- 
ing instruction.  The  precepts  upon  which  the  Sikh  religion 
is  now  founded  may  he  thus  briefly  stated.  "  There  is  no 
God  but  one  God.  A  hundred  thousand  of  Mahomcts,  a 
million  of  Brahmas,  Vishnus,  and  a  hundred  thousand  Ramas 
stand  at  the  gate  of  the  Most  High.  They  all  perish.  .  God 
alone  is  immortal."  The  last  engraving,  that  on  the  present 
page,  represents  a  body  of  Sikh  lancers  going  through  their  exer- 
cises. Their  dexterity  is  almost  marvellous,  a  favorite  game  with 
them  being,  to  drive  a  tent  peg  into  the  ground  and  ride  at  it  with 
a  spear  at  full  gallop,  often  succeeding  in  striking  it  from  the 
ground.  One  of  the  horsemen  in  the  picture  is  executing  this 
manoeuvre. 


FRENCH  VIVANDIERES. 

Nothing  can  be  more  fine,  more  soldier-like  than  a  regiment 
of  Zouaves ;  their  vivandieres,  too,  looked  and  marched  so 
like  the  men  that  it  was  difficult  to  tell  them  apart.  They  were 
attired  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  soldiers ;  small  red"  jack- 
ets, laced  with  yellow  cords,  a  full  skirt  flowing  over  the  hips,  short 
red  skirt,  close  fitting  yellow  leggings,  white  turban  and  white 
gaiters.  They  were  all  brawny,  manly-looking  wo  me  u,  so  bronzed 
that  no  one  could  doubt  that  they  had  seen  service.  But  they  were 
all  elderly  and  not  prepossessing ;  tho  poetical  belief  I  once  enter- 
tained that  all  vivandieres  must  be  young  and  beautiful  was  soon 
dissipated.  There  was  indeed  one  vivandicrc  attached  to  the  volti- 
geurs,  who,  as  she  helped  the  soldiers  from  her  canteen  and  seemed  to 
disregard  the  prancing  and  trampling  of  the  horses  of  the  staff,  looked 
noble.  A  large  hat  with  a  drooping  plume  swept  back  from  her 
face,  a  black  garment,  half  dress,  half  coat,  fell  loose  from  her 
shoulder  to  her  knees,  a  pair  of  tight-fitting  red  pantaloons,  with 
the  belts  and  other  equipments  of  the  soldier — even  a  cross  on  her 
breast — with  a  daring  face  and  fine  figure,  combined  to  make  this 
vivandiere  all  that  we  read  of!  But  the  others,  though  courageous, 
are  not  young  or  beautiful. — Corr.  Saturday  Evening  Gazette. 
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TO  CORRESPONDKHTS. 

I    r  _  Constantino  tho  Great  obtained,  at  tho  winio  time  «i(li  tin-  Cross   the 

,    h  ■  m'm,  ad  Uio  other  part  was  converted  bito  a  bridlj  for  lito  hone.  In 

LwiSwii toa  prophetic  text  of  Zeoharlfth  >-"  In  that  toy  ■hall 

then-  bo  upon  the  hell*  (brlulua)  of  the  hones,  bolldeM  to  the  Lord     (Zech. 

M  it  (j —dol  Hum!,  in  tbo  English  parliament,  prophjodwl  tbo  loiw  of  the 
Anurfcjiu  provinces,  an  a  couiv%uenc«  of  the  tyranny  «nd  obstinacy  or  the 

ItSaV— A^foV  practical  loMoni  from  a  lnndscipo-pMnter  will  save  you  a 
mBiaOTloftiiittlincomrnuiirliiKthi^tudyofoll.i'alntluK.  TW are  many 
|»ndsrai*.mint"W  !"  thI"  clt>  wl,°  ftrr  "ot  l"'*im,,K  to  rccelvo  pupils. 

Jowos.-EaDhacl  dud  at  ;J7;  and  Acuuaviva  wiis  g ml  of  the  J«snfts,  ruled 

every  cabinet  In  Buropo,  »mi  colonized  in  America,  at  ,fj. 

KxiLK—Tho  mont  distinguished  lit.Tj.rv  men  and  artist*  in  Italy  haw  not 
been  natives  of  Home,  I'ut  nearly  all  lmv«  sprung  from  barbarian  ancestry 
In  the  ancient  Cisalpine  Haul.  .      . 

C.  C-— The  lost  Hon  of  the  king  of  Franco  who  bore  tbu  title  of  •'  Dauphin, 
was  the  Duke  of  Angouleme,  non  "f  fJharlcs  X. 

Pi  i'ii..— The  battle  of  Tours  (Oct..  782)  decided  the  question  whether  the  cros- 
eenb  or  the  erosa  should  rule  Kurope,  in  ravor  of  Christianity. 

MrciiAMc-Aristotlu  wasof  tliii  oplnloii  that  the  pyreiulds  of  Egypt  were 
huilt  ■'  to  keep  the  people  well  i-iii|nI'.>  i--1  and  poor."' 

M  H  — Bobtn  Hood  was  an  outlaw  by  birth,  and  the  last  of  tho  Saxons  who 
refused  to  recognize  the  Nonuun  rul«,  according  to  Thierry,  the  eloquent 
historian  of  the  oouquest.  ...  .      ., 

1UWMI.DH*.— We  translate  tho  Latin  mottoes  In  the  order  you  give  them.— 
"He  seeks  with   the  sword   tranquil   repose   under   liberty."      '•  the  end 
proves  the  career."     "What  is  true  in  preference  to  what  is  agreeable. 
There  Is  no  motto  to  the  arms  of  Franco,  -  ,  .1 

PlIOTOUiiAl'llKU— Vou  will  find  it  in  UaxlUt'a  "Conversations  with  North- 
cote."  pago  1U8.  The  passage  reads  as  follows:—"  Northcotc  told  an  anec- 
dote of  Sir  George  B.  (Sir  George  Beaumont,  no  doubt,)  to  show  the  credu- 
lity of  mankind.  When  a  young  man,  he  put  an  advertisement  iu  the  pa- 
pur  to  way  that  a  Mvuheer ,  just  coino  over  from  Germany,  had  found 

out  a  method  of  taking  a  likeness  much  superior  to  auy  other,  by  the  per- 
son's looking  into  a  mirror,  and  having  the  glass  heated,  so  as  to  bake  tfu 

Voter— Mr.  Fillmore  took  the  oath  as  President  of  tho  United  States,  July 
10,  1850,  Gen.  Taylor  having  died  on  the  day  preceding. 

M.  G.— We  consider  the  study  of  French  Indispensable;  and,  as  you  are  en- 
gaged In  mercantile  pursuits,  you  would  find  Spanish  a  valuable  acquisi- 
tion to  your  acquirements. 

Eusx  H.— Tho  toothache  frequently  arises  from  a  disordered  state  of  the 
stomach.  ,  .  ,,,,,,,  ., 

Tdssi'is.— Tho  elder  Booth  was,  undoubtedly,  "take  him  for  all  in  all,"  tho 
greatest  tragedian  who  ever  appeared  in  America. 

Voy  Annua. — The  faro  from  Now  York  to  Southampton  and  Bremen,  in  tho 
mail  steamers,  has  been  reduced  to  SSO  for  the  first  cabin. 

IauuiRBR.— Mr.  George  II.  Andrews,  engaged  for  dialect  parts  at  the  Bostou 
Theatre,  made  bis  first  appearance  at  tho  Federal  Street  Theatre,  in  this 
city,  about  thirty-one  or  thirty-two  years  since. 

L.  X. Women  huve  more  chances  of  life  iu  their  favor  previous  to  fifty  years 

of  ago,  but  fewer  afterwards. 


Ontario  and  St.  Lawrence  Steamboats. — The  boats  of 
the  express  lino  of  the  ■'  Ontario  and  St.  Lawrence  Steamboat 
Co."  are  of  the  first  class  and  admirably  fitted  up,  and  travellers 
speak  of  them  in  the  highest  terms.  They  run  down  from  Lewis- 
ton  through  tho  St.  Lawrence  River,  passing  tlnough  the  "thou- 
sand islands  "  by  daylight,  and  connecting  with  boats  navigating 
the  famous  "rapids."     The  route  is  a  highly  interesting  one. 


Good  Wages. — The  salary  of  the  governor  of  the  English  col- 
ony of  Victoria  is  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year,  with  a  snug  little 
retiring  salary  annexed.  John  Bull  always  takes  excellent  care 
of  his  prominent  officials. 


SPLINTERS. 


....  Ticknor,  Fields  &  Co.  have  just  issued  Part  Second  of 
Charles  Reade's  capital  story  of  "  White  Lies." 

A  pretty  English  girl,  aged  sweet  17,  lately  had  her  neck 

fractured  in  struggling  to  avoid  a  kiss — an  awful  warning. 

The  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  suggests  that  New 

Orleans  and  New  York  would  be  good  targets  for  the  next  comet. 

The  young  men  of  Jamaica  Plain  have  taken  steps  for  the 

organization  of  a  permanent  literary  society. 

....  Mr.  J.  E  Murdoch,  who  has  played  and  travelled  extensive- 
ly in  Europe,  lately  re-appeared  at  Burton's  Theatre,  New  York. 
....  Extensive  improvements  are  going  on  at  the  South  End 
of  this  city — many  handsome  houses  are  being  erected. 

....  Mr.  Paul  Akens,  an  American  sculptor,  now  in  Italy,  has 
been  making  fine  copies  of  famous  antiques. 

Mr.  M.  Wight,  the  artist,  has  recently  completed  a  por- 
trait of  Edward  Everett — said  to  be  his  masterpiece. 

....  Rogers  the  sculptor's  work, "  Nydia,  the  Blind  Girl  of  Pom- 
peii," was  called  by  a  scribbler, "  Nubia,  the  Blind  Girl  of  Bombay." 
....  The  queen  of  Madagascar  has  recommended  the  persecu- 
tion of  Europeans  by  her  subjects — nice  young  woman  ! 

....  The  harvest  in  Turkey  has  proved  abundant — and  we 
hear  the  same  report  from  all  parts  of  the  world  nearly. 

....   The  ladies'  fall  bonnets  look  something  like  coverings  for 
the  head,  and  are  thus  a  novelty. 

Our  city  never  wore  a  livelier  aspect  than  at  present.    All 

the  tourists  have  returned  to  their  urban  quarters. 

Mr.  Barry  has  catered  well  lor  tho  public  thus  far.     Suc- 
cess to  him  in  his  efforts  to  please. 

....  A  submarine  and  overland  telegraph  between  the  West 
India  islands  and  Central  and  South  America  is  talked  of. 

....   To  cany  a  Collins  steamship  through  her  passage  from 
New  York  to  Liverpool  requires  eight  hundred  tons  of  coal. 

....  The  individual  who  went  into  a  widow's  house,  in  Utica, 
whose  husband  lay  dead,  and  stole  his. purse,  was  no  gentleman. 

Since  Collins  started  his  steamers,  American  travel  to 

Europe  has  increased  from  7000  to  40,000  persons  annually. 

....  The  Ronzani  ballet  company,  so  successful  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Academy,  are  engaged  to  appear  at  tho  Boston. 

. . .  Miss  Lydia  Barnard,  of  Amherst,  N.  H.,  completed  her 
one  hundredth  year  a  few  weeks  ago.     Her  mother  lived  to  101. 

....  Mrs.  General  Gaines,  who  has  been  tasting  the  sweets  of 
the  law  for  twenty  years,  is  not  discouraged  yet. 

Strong  doses  of  coffee  were  successfully  administered,  in 

New  York,  to  a  person  who  had  taken  four  ounces  of  laudanum. 


LAKE  \N1>  MOIOTTAIH  SCEWEBY. 

On  a  delicious  tiny  in  thfl  early  part  of  autumn,  just  when  the 
summer  tourists  were  pressing  back  ini"t  (he  city,  we  breasted  the 
refluent  tide,  and  executed  a  long-threatened  project  <jf  an  excur- 
sion to  tho  hike  district  of  New  Hampshin  -  And  it  was  so  easily 
executed  and  the  exertion  was  so  richly  rewarded,  that  we  could 
hold  up  our  example  to  imitation.  Most  tourist!  hurry  over  Lake 
Winnipiseogec  in  their  hiihte  to  reach  the  mountain  glories  sixty 
miles  beyond;  hut  the  lover  of  the  beautiful  may  well  linger  lov- 
ingly over  the  "  Smile  of  the  Greal  Spirit."  Taking  an  early 
train  at  the  Lowell  Ucpot,  we  reached  Lmunia  at  about  noon,  and 
there  found  a  "  guide,  philosopher  and  friend,"  in  the  person  of 
one  dear  to  us  from  long  a-Mjiiution,  and  prized  for  his  amiable 
and  manly  qualities,  und  generous  sympathies  with  the  beautiful 
and  true.  A  rattling  drive  of  four  miles  in  u  Concord  wagon, 
curried  us  to  the  foot  of  Mt.  Belknap,  of  the  Gunstock  range  of 
mountains,  about  2000  feet  in  height,  the  ascent  of  which  we  com- 
menced after  an  alfresco  dinner  under  a  clump  of  sugar  maples, 
washed  down  by  draughts  from  the  pure  and  cold  mountain  run- 
let at  our  feet.  From  the  summit  wo  had  a  glorious  view  of  Luke 
Winnipiscogee  which  lay  mapped  out  before  us  with  its  three  hun- 
dred {there  are  really  over  290)  wooded  islands  and  islets,  glim- 
mering in  the  soft  sunshine,  its  bays  gracefully  curving  and  wind- 
ing, its  shores  swelling  into  bold  ridges,  with  flowing  outlines, 
now  naked  und  seamed,  now  covered  with  luxuriant  foliage,  alter- 
nately obscured  and  revealed  by  tho  swaying  mists.  Blue  and 
cloud  like  was  the  range  of  the  Ossipee  mountains,  misty  and 
undefined  Red  Hill.  The  minor  eminences  around  the  base  of 
Mt.  Belknap  were  clear  and  distinct,  with  the  farmhouses  and 
villages,  tho  roads  winding  their  way  like  yellow  snakes,  San- 
bornton  Bay  spreading  out  its  silver  sheet  and  the  river  gleaming 
along  the  valley.  Far  away,  beyond  Gilmantown,  Kearsage 
loomed  up,  luminous  in  tho  bright  mist.  Tho  range  of  vision 
was  limited  by  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  yet  it  was  precisely 
that  which  a  painter  would  have  selected,  just  &ueh  as  Gerry,  who 
is  familiar  with  this  scenery,  paints  enchantingly. 

We  could  have  lingered  on  the  summit  till  the  level  rays  of  the 
sun  had  brought  out  the  forms  of  every  eminence — lingered  till  the 
broad  silver  shield  of  the  moon  had  rolled  up  from  behind  the 
Ossipee  Mountains,  but  time  pressed,  and  in  un  hour  and  a  half 
from  the  time  we  stood  upon  the  stern  granite  brow  of  Mt.  Bel- 
knap, we  were  at  the  Wiers,  on  board  the  Lady  of  the  Luke,  a 
fine  little  steamer,  with  a  jovial  and  courteous  commander,  Cap- 
tain Wm.  Walker,  Jr.  Ten  miles  ou  the  lake  to  Centre  Harbor, 
and  twenty  thence  to  Wolf  boro,'  which  we  reached  at  moourise, 
made  up  a  day's  journey,  the  fatigue  of  which  was  well  repaid  by 
the  series  of  panoramic  views  it  presented.  The  Pavilion  at 
Wolf  boro'  is  a  large  house,  very  well  kept  this  season  by  Mr.  E. 
Taft,  and  charmingly  situated.  It  is  in  the  heart  of  a  very  ro- 
mantic country  on  the  shores  of  the  lake.  After  a  day  spent  in 
rambling  about  in  the  vicinity,  we  re-embarked  on  the  Lady  of 
the  Lake  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  enjoyed  a  most  delight- 
ful sail  among  the  islands,  many  of  which  comprise  large  and 
fine  farms,  and  all  of  which  are  graceful  and  well  wooded.  On  a 
fine  day,  through  a  gorge  in  the  surrounding  hills,  Mt.  Washing- 
ton is  seen  looming  up  like  a  snow-cloud  in  the  far  distance.  We 
shall  never  regret  that  three  days'  excursion  ;  it  has  added  many 
fadeless  pictures  to  our  memory's  daguerreotype  gallery,  and  our 
brief  explorations  convinced  us  that  thousands  of  charming  land- 
scapes there  awaited  the  hand  of  the  skilful  painter. 


"COMMOiN  SENSE." 
Mr.  George  Yandenhoff's  poetical  satire,  "  Common 
Sense,  a  Dash  at  Doings  of  the  Day,"  written  by  himself,  and 
recently  delivered  at  the  Meianion,  has  received  the  unanimous 
commendations  of  the  literary  press  of  Boston,  and  a  general  de- 
mand is  made  for  its  repetition.  We  have  no  doubt  the  author 
will  be  happy  to  comply  with  the  wish  of  the  literary  part  of  the 
public  when  his  engagement  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  which  contin- 
ues till  the  end  of  October,  will  allow  him.  After  that  he  has 
lecturing  engagements  in  the  State  of  New  York  and  elsewhere. 
He  has  established  a  high  reputation  with  Iyceums.  We  quote  a 
passage  from  his  "  Satire1'  (which  though  pointed  is  not  tren- 
chant or  malicious),  which  will  perhaps  give  some  idea  of  the  style 
of  his  versification,  as  well  as  of  the  character  of  his  poem.  It 
occurs  at  the  close  of  his  definition  and  illustrations  of  true  polite- 
ness. 

"  The  manly  heart,  not  subtly  o^tr-refined, 

Instinctively  is  gentle,  just  and  kind; 

Ne'er  wounds  a  friend,  ne'er  answers  love  with,  hate; — 

Slighted  affection  leaves  its  cause  to-fate! 

Not  Hood*  of  tears  by  sorrowing  friendship  shed, 

Can  ope  the  tomb  and  animate  the  dead; 

Nor  all  the  tributes  weeping  senates  pay 

Revive  u  Webster  or  restore  a  Clay  !,J 

An  individual's  and  a  nation's  gratitude  come  too  late  when 
death  has  taken  away  their  object ! 


WELL-DRESSED  MEW. 

The  world  exclaims  with  astonishment,  when  a  rogue  in  super- 
fine broadcloth  and  a  spotless  neck-tie  is  arrested  for  6ome  offence 
againfit  the  law,  "  Why,  he  is  a  well-dressed  man!"  The  news- 
paper reporters,  who  are  men  well  versed  in  the  mysteries  of  hu- 
man nature,  echo  the  exclamation  ;  while  a  few  shallow  critics, 
wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  children  of  light,  sneer  at  the 
public  and  the  press  for  its  wonder.  But  the  public  and  the  press 
are  right ;  it  i»  strange  that  a  well-dressed  man  should  commit 
certain  offences,  for  to  be  well-dressed  implies  a  love  of  neatness, 
order,  propriety,  which  is  at  variance  with  the  infringement  of 
social  order  and  propriety  as  embodied  in  the  law.  Carelessness 
in  drew  ia  the  fir^t  indication  of  moral  downfall  in  the  individual. 
The  man  sinking  into  intemperance  is  known  more  surely  by  the 
nnbrnahed  hat,  the  patches  of  grease  and  dust  on  his  coat  and  pan- 
taloons, than  by  the  flushed  or  pallid  state  of  his  countcrum... 
The  morals  of  dress  would  form  a  curious  and  interesting  subject 
for  an  elalwjratc  essay. 

The  New  York  Tribune  lately  undertook  a  defence  of  fops,  and 
wished  we  hud  more  fops  in  America,  for  the  reasons  we  have  as- 
signed above  for  dressing  well.  But  between  the  well-dressed 
man  and  the  fop  there  is  a  difference  as  great  as  that  between  the 
sloven  and  the  Quaker.  A  gentleman  pays  a  pru|H.-r  degree  of 
attention  to  his  dress,  and  his  most  scrupulous  care  is  to  avoid 
rendering  himself  conspicuous  by  his  attire.  But  the  grand  object 
of  the  fop  is  to  attract  attention  to  Ins  costume.  The  well-dre 
man  always  keeps  within  the  line  of  fashion;  the  fop  always  goes 
beyond  ;  or  rather,  the  well-dressed  man  refuses  to  follow  fashion 
and  extravagance  ;  the  fop  hastens  even  to  outrun  it.  Thus  at 
one  time  the  fops  wore  two  watches,  one  in  each  fob  ;  when  buck- 
skin breeches  were  in  fashion,  the  fops  subjected  their  nether  limbs 
to  the  most  cruel  tortures,  that  the  garment  might  set  widiout  a 
wrinkle,  and  sometimes  were  obliged  to  sleep  in  them.  When  the 
Tribune  classed  General  Washington  among  the  fops,  it  outraged 
his  memory;  for  what  is  known  of  Washington's  peculiarity  about 
his  dress,  exlubits  the  care  of  the  well-dressed  man,  but  not  the 
-shallow  devotion  to  fashion  of  the  fop.  To  be  a  fop  is  to  make 
dress  an  object  of  idolatry,  and  all  idolatry  rushes  into  execsa. 
Beau  Brummell  is  erroneously  classed  among  the  fops.  Cleanli- 
ness he  preferred  to  gaudiness,  subdued  colon;  and  quiet  cuts  to 
showy  hues  and  extravugunt  fashions.  The  well-dressed  man 
would  consider  his  "  make-up  "  a  failure  if  it  attracted  notice  and 
comment;  the  fop  is  never  so  happy  as  when  he  is  asked  who 
made  his  coat  and  where  he  procured  bis  vest.  The  well-dressed 
man  never  offends  against  good  taste ;  the  fop  is  incessantly 
violating  its  principles. 

4  *■—  » 

MILITARY  EXECDTION. 
On  our  last  page  we  present  a  very  thrilling  picture,  illustrative 
of  the  terrible  scenes  now  enacting  in  British  India,  and  showing 
the  preparations  making  for  the  execution  of  the  Sepoy  mutineers 
taken  at  Murdan.  Forty-  of  these  wretches  were  fastened  to  the 
muzzles  of  tho  guns,  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  engraving,  and 
blown  to  atoms  by  the  discharge— a  terrible  spectacle,  and  a  terri- 
ble example.  It  is  palliated  by  the  shocking  excesses  of  cruelty 
which  these  men  had  committed  on  helpless  women  and  children 
and  disarmed  officers.  The  troops  are  drawn  up  on  parade,  the 
mutineers  are  lashed  to  the  muzzles  of  the  guns,  and  the  port-fires 
are  blazing,  waiting  only  the  word  of  command,  to  descend  upon 
the  priming.  The  guns  were  loaded  with  blank  cartridges,  and 
the  bodies  of  the  culprits  were  shocking  mutilated. 


Drawing  and  Writing. — Mi-.  A.  Cremers,  formerly  a  French 
ollicer,  is  now  engaged  in  giving  lessons  in  penmanship  and  pen- 
cil drawing  to  young  pupils  at  171  Charlestown  Street,  Boston. 
He  is  a  gentleman  deserving  of  encouragement. 


Kattlesnak.es. — These  agreeable  reptiles  have  not  entirely 
disappeared  from  the  Blue  Hill  range,  once  so  famous  for  them. 
A  specimen  was  killed  there  a  few  days  since. 


Typical. — The  Cincinnati  Union  "never  saw  a  fat  printer," 

but  the  Boston  Ledger  office  boasts  of  a  specimen  weighing  226 

pounds. 
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Try  it. — If  one  is  resolved  to  look  on  the  sunny  side  he  will 

find  brightness  even  in  repulsive  objects. 


MARRIAGES. 


In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Wlnkley,  Sir.  Jeremiah  Littlefield  to  Mrs.  Sarah 
Clark;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Gannett,  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Pierce  to  MUs  Mary  L.  Curtis; 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Ryder,  Mr.  Charles  Knights  to  Miss  Mary  Ann  Bagley  ;  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Dwight  Boyden,  Jr..  to  Miss  Ellen  C.  Weston;  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Lathrop,  Mr.  Henry  A.  Stearns  to  Miss  Mary  Frances  Williams ;  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Stow,  Mr.  Edwin  Sprague.  of  Rockland,  Me.,  to  Miss  Malvie  S.  Kimball;  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Bartol,  Mr.  John  S.  Leach  to  Miss  Etta  P.  Parker;  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Richard,  Mr.  Charles  J.  Irvine,  of  Camanche,  Iowa,  to  Miss  Sarah  A.  Melcher. 
— At  Charlestown,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Everett,  Mr.  Joseph  II.  Maynard  to  Miss  Jose- 
phine C.  Hart. — At  Chelsea,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas,  Mr.  John  C.  llsley.  of  Chi- 
cago. Illinois,  to  Miss  Louise  F.  Hobart. — At  Dorchester,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Mori- 
son,  Mr.  Samuel  N.  Pannalee,  of  New  Tork.  to  Miss  Martha  Uorton. — At  Mai- 
den, by  Rev.  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  George  Faulkner,  of  Kananu.  Illinois,  to  Miss 
Louisa  J.  Sargent. — At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Mr.  "Winn,  Mr.  Andrew  Curtis,  of 
South  Danvers.  to  Miss  Hannah  C.  Arbuckell. — At  Newburyport,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Hooper,  Mr.  John  J.  Hlcken  to  Miss  Hannah  M.  Clark. — At  Worcester,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Bushnell.  Mr.  John  C.  Woodcock  to  Miss  Henrietta  L.  Strong. — At 
Pawtucket,  R  I.,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Banvard,  Mr.  Jacob  M.  Haskell,  of  Boston,  to 
Miss  Adeline  L.,  daughter  of  E.  N.  Clark,  Esq. 


DEATHS. 


In  this  city,  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Barbour,  5S :  Mrs.  Tabitha  Clough.  68;  Mrs. 
Lucy  Neal,  87;  Mrs.  Eusebia  S.  Hickman,  64;  Mr.  George  E.  Harlow,  20;  Mr. 
William  Snow,  27;  Deacon  Elins  Haskell.  89;  Mrs.  Sarah  Boyle,  69;  Mr.  Cur- 
tis Dunbar.  49;  Mr.  John  Atkins,  GO.— At  East  Cambridge,  Mr.  Mary  R. 
Johnsou,  43. — At  Dorchester.  Mrs.  Nancy  Hill,  58- — At  Jamaica  Plain.  Capl. 
William  Winchester,  93. — At  Neponset,  Mr.  Jacob  Merriam.  30. — At  Qoincy, 
Mr.  Sumner  Leavitt,  4U- — At  South  Maiden.  Mrs.  Julia  H.,  wife  of  Mr.  Elisha 
Littlefield,  of  Charlestown,  24.— At  Milton,  Mrs.  Betsey  Ruggles,  80.— At 
Lyun,  Mrs.  Sarah  Ellen  Breed.  25.— At  Salem,  Mr.  Francis  A.  Potter,  50.— At 
Danvers.  Mrs.  Mary,  widow  of  the  bite  Capt  William  Lander,  of  Salem,  75. — 
At  Beverly.  Mrs.  Mary  Dodge,  US. — At  Newburyport,  Mrs.  Sarah  Hook.  S3. — 
At  Ballardvale,  Mrs.  Mary  Uptou,  82.— At  Worcester,  Mrs.  Keziah  Allen,  86. 
—At  Sharoo,  Miss  Haunah  Hewins.  60.— At  North  Brookfield,  Mrs.  Alice  E. 
Monroe,  82.— At  Fall  River,  Mrs.  Sarah  Hadwin,  60.— At  Mattapoisett,  Mr. 
Zaccheus  M.  Barstow,  6S. — At  Grafton,  Mrs.  Anna  W.  Davis,  74. — At  Taun- 
ton, Mrs.  Mehitable  Eddy,  73.— At  Norton,  Mrs.  Lydia  Reed.  75.— At  Pitts- 
field,  Mrs.  Mary  Hall.  61.— At  West  Stockbridge,  Mrs.  Lois  B.  French.  78.— At 
Sandisfield,  Mr.  Barnabas  Crane,  76. — At  Rebobotb,  Mr.  Benjamin  Durfee,  65. 
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%\t  poet's  Comer. 

[Written  for  Btillou's  Pictorial.] 
TO  DIE  AND  BE  FORGOTTEN. 


BY   LIZZIE   S.   GIBBS. 


Thoy  tell  mo  tlrnt  the  wreath  of  fame, 

Though  seeming  wove  with  roses  fair, 
Has  thorns  that  sink  into  the  brain, 

And  drive  it  onward  to  despair. 
So  lot  it  be — I'd  clasp  tho  tiiorn, 

And  press  it  firmly  on  my  brow, 
If  hut  the  roses  shall  adorn, 

And  wreathe  my  forehead  oven  now. 

They  toll  mo  that  the  song  of  praiso 

Oft  comes  too  late  for  poet's  ear: 
That  ere  the  longed-for  note  is  raised, 

The  earthly  form  may  disappear- 
Then  let  it  bo,  if  I  but  feel, 

When  passing  from  the  earth  away, 
Though  years  may  pass,  that  some  may  feel 

The  poet  spirit  in  my  clay. 

Could  I  but  reach  some  mountain  height, 

I'd  carve  my  name  upon  the  stone, 
And  feel  a  wild,  a  straDge  delight, 

That  e'en  my  name  should  stand  alone. 
But  what's  a  name  without  the  form, 

The  spirit,  or  the  semblance  fair? 
Then  give  me  but  the  poet's  skill 

Upon  the  heart — I'd  write  it  there. 

THE  FULL  HEART. 
0.  when  tho  heart  is  full — when  bitter  thoughts 
Come  crowding  up  for  utterance, 
And  the  poor  common  words  of  courtesy 
Are  such  a  very  mockery,  how  much 
The  bursting  heart  may  pour  itself  in  prayer. — N.  P.  Willis, 

SEEMING. 
How  often  dost  thou  with  thy  ease,  thy  habit, 
Wrench  awe  from  fools,  and  tie  the  wiser  eouIs 
To  thy  false  seeming!     Blood,  thou  still  art  blood! 
Let's  write  good  angel  on  the  devil's  horn — 
lis  not  the  devil's  crest. — Shaespeare. 

(^tutor's  Citsjr  Cjjair. 

GOSSIP    WITH    THE    HEADER. 

New  fashions  are  nothing  but  old  fashions  revamped — crinoline,  or  some- 
thing like  it,  was  in  vogue  more  than  a  century  ago.  "What!"  exclaims 
Lady  Lurewell,  in  Farquhar'a  play  of  "Sir  Harry  Wildair,"  in  reply  to  an 
assertion  of  her  man-milliner  that  he  had  made  her  clothes  to  fit  her. 
"What!  D'ye  think  I  wear  clothes  to  please  myself?  Fit  me!  fit  the  fash- 
ion, pray — no  matter  for  me.  I  thought  something  was  the  matter ;  I  want- 
ed of  quality  air.  Pray,  Mr.  Remnant,  let  me  have  a  bulk  of  quality,  a 
spreading  contour.    I  do  remember  now.  the  ladies  in  the  apartments,  the 

birthnight,  were  most  of  'em  two  yards  about." They  say  that  Johnny 

Bull  finds  it  rather  difficult  to  recruit  men  for  his  distant  campaigns,  and 
thinks  of  beating  his  drum  in  the  Canadas.  Ah,  we  are  afraid  that  the  race 
of  Sergeant  Kites  is  extinct.  How  eloquent  are  Kite's  appeals  to  the  rustic 
rabble!  "If  any  gentlemen,  soldiers  or  others,  have  a  mind  to  serve  her 
majesty,  and  pull  down  the  French  king;  if  any  'prentices  have  severe  mas- 
ters, any  children  have  undutiful  parents;  if  any  servants  have  too  little 
wages,  or  any  husband  too  much  wife — let  them  repair  to  the  noble  Sergeant 
Kite,  at  the  sign  of  the  Raven,  in  this  good  town  of  Shrewsbury,  and  they 
shall  receive  present  relief  aud  entertainment.     He  that  has  the  good  fortune 

to  be  born  six  feet  high,  was  born  to  be  a  great  man." In  his  essay  on 

four  of  the  choicest  of  the  modern  comic  writers  of  England,  Hazlitt  utters 
an  apostrophe  quite  out  of  keeping  with  his  professed  democratic  notions. 
"Happy,  thoughtless  age."  he  says,  speaking  of  a  past  century,  "when 
kings  and  nobles  led  purely  ornamental  lives;  when  the  utmost  stretch  of  a 
morning's  study  went  no  further  than  the  choice  of  a  sword-knot,  or  the  ad- 
justment of  a  side-curl ;  when  the  soul  spoke  out  in  all  the  pleasing  eloquence 
of  dress;  and  beaux  and  belles,  enamored  of  themselves  in  one  another's  fol- 
lies, fluttered  like  gilded  butterflies,  in  giddy  masses,  through  the  walks  of 
St.  James's  Park."  Wo  are  not  quite  sure  that  even  in  these  degenerate 
days  there  are  not  a  few  votaries  of  fashion  who  lead  "  purely  ornamental 

lives." The  London  Illustrated  News  says: — "A  comparison  between 

the  years  1857  and  1856  of  the  number  of  paupers  relieved  in  England  and 
Wales  in  each  week,  exhibits  a  decrease  in  favor  of  this  year  in  every  instance 
varying  2.4  to  3.1  per  cent.  The  decrease  is  equally  applicable  to  in  and  out- 
door relief."    The  number  of  paupers  who  were  not  relieved  at  all,  but  who 

died  of  starvation,  in  1856  and  1857,  is  not  stated There  are  some  people 

who  never  forgive  a  favor.  The  papers  mention  the  cose  of  a  woman  whose 
gold  watch,  dropped  in  the  street,  was  returned  to  her  and  received  with  a 

haughty  look  in  place  of  a  word  of  thanks Now  and  elegant  churches 

are  springing  up  in  every  direction  around  us.  Recently,  the  corner-stone  of 
a  new  Baptist  church,  estimated  to  cost  S10-000,  and  to  be  completed  in  De- 
cember, was  laid  at  Newtonville The  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company 

has  ordered  four  wrought  iron  cars  to  be  made  and  used  on  their  road  by 

way  of  trial Madame  Parodi  has  spent   the  summer  fishing  at  Lake 

George.  She  will  catch  hearts,  instead  of  perch,  this  winter Shop-lift- 
ing is  sometimes  a  mania.  A  fashionable  young  lady  in  Syracuse  was  seen 
by  a  clerk  in  a  store,  to  slip  a  couple  of  pairs  of  gloves  in  her  pocket  while 
the  clerk's  back  was  turned — she  forgetting,  or  not  knowing,  that  he  could 
look  into  a  mirror  near  by  and  see  her  movements.  Then  she  took  another 
pair  from  the  clerk,  and  handed  him  a  S5  to  pay  for  it.  He  gave  her  S?2 
change,  said  he  believed  that  was  all  right  for  three  pairs,  and  bowed  the 

thunderstruck  young  lady  out  of  the  store,  blushing  to  her  eyes The 

posthumous  works  of  Berangcr  will  be  published  about   the  end  of  this 

month The  militia  officers  of  Maine  hold  a  convention  at  Augusta  on 

the  13th  of  October,  to  prepare  a  bill  for  tho  better  organization  of  the  militia 
of  the  State.*. . .  .Anthony  Christy,  keeper  of  the  light-house  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Christiana  River,  Delaware,  lately  celebrated  his  one  hundredth  birthday 
by  a  public  dinner,  which  was  attended  by  all  his  children,  grandchildren, 

and  great-grandchildren A  lady  belonging  to  the  "  ton"  in  Sempiville, 

New  York,  having  purchased  a  raven,  one  of  her  neighbors  asked  her  why 
Bhe  thought  of  buying  such  an  ugly  and  useless  bird.  "  My  husband  aud  I," 
said  she,  "wished  to  try  the  experiment  whether  it  be  true  that  ravens  live 

to  the  age  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  years." A  man  came  to  the  window 

of  the  post-office  the  other  day,  and  says  he  to  the  clerk : — "Anything  for 
me?" — "The  name?" — "I  say.  is  there  anything  for  me?"  "  Well,  what's 
the  name?"  continued  the  affable  clerk.  "Name?" — •'  Name." — "0 — ah — yes 
— why,  hang  it,  in  the  multiplicity  of  my  amurs,  if  I  haven't  really  forgotten 
my  own  name !"  said  the  gent,  and  he  moved  on  to  let  others  in.     Pondering 


tho  matter  OVor,  the  oblivious  man  passed  down  tho  avenue,  when  he  ran 
afoul  of  a  friend.  "Ah,  good  morning,  Mr.  Potter!" — "  Potter! — tbat'fl  it! 
Thank  you — for  I'm  hanged  if  I  hadn't  forgotten  my  own  name!  Potior — by 
George,  that's  it!"    Aud  the  oblivious  gentleman  left  his  friend  in  has  to.  to 

see  if  there  was  a  letter  in  the  office  for — Johu  Potter! "  Half  the  evil  in 

this  world,"  says  Ituskin,  in  his  "  Stones  of  Venice."  "comes  from  peoplo 
not  knowing  what  thoy  do  like — not  deliberately  settling  themselves  to  find 
out  what  thoy  really  enjoy.  All  people  enjoy  giving  away  money,  for  in- 
stance. They  don't  know  that — they  rather  think  they  like  keeping  it;  and 
they  do  keep  it  under  this  false  impression,  often  to  their  great  discomfort. 
Everybody  likes  to  do  good;  but  one  in  a  hundred  finds  this  out.  Multitudes 
think  they  like  to  do  evil,  yet  no  man  ever  really  enjoyed  doiug  evil  since  God 

made  tho  world." The  Express  goes  in  for  abolishing  Sunday  brass  band 

burials.  It  is  rather  absurd,  especially  when  the  "  gentleman  in  tho  coffin  '' 
happens  to  die  on  the  Monday  previous.  Heaven  save  its  from  being  carried 
to  Greenwood  on  Sunday,  iu  tho  middle  of  a  procession  of  red-spirited  fire- 
men, muskets,  militia-men  and  machines,  with  a  brass  baud  playing  tho 
"Anvil  Chorus"  over  our  remains,     That's  tho  opinion  of  tho  New  York 

Mirror Envy,  says  Punch,  lashes  principally  the  fortunate.     It  is  like 

tho  ragamuffins  in  the  street  who  cry  out,  "  Whip  behind!"  directly  they  seo 

one  of  their  comrades  has  got  a  lift Three  pigs  in  a  pen,  exhibited  at  a 

recent  show  of  an  agricultural  society,  were  called  "  Wc,"  "Must,"  "Win." 
Tho  names  were  prophetic,  too — they  did  win The  expenses  of  the  sup- 
pression of  tho  mutiny  in  India  are  to  be  borne  by  the  East  India  Company. 
Hitherto  they  have,  of  course,  paid  a  certain  sum  to  the  queen's  regiments 
serving  in  their  territory ;  but,  as  we  understand,  they  will  now  bear  tho 

"  whole  and  sole  "  charge  of  the  forces  sent  there A  new  propeller  called 

the  Phineas  Sprague,  has  been  placed  upon  Sprague,  Soule  &  Co.'s  Boston 

and  Philadelphia  line  of  steamers "  Bill,  I've  been  in  real  estate  a  little. 

lately." — "  Well,  John,  how  much  have  you  dipped  in?" — "  Bought  a  lot  in 
the  cemetery,  and  a  half  acre  for  a  residence  lot  just  north  of  it." — "  Just 
north!     What  in  the  deuce  did  you  go  so  far  north  for? — going  to  live  there?" 
"  Yes,  Bill,  I  wanted  a  home  beyond  the  grave.'1'*    Bill  looks  solemn,  and  both 
vanish  whistling  a  melancholy  air... ..."  How,"  said  Mr.  A.  to  a  friend,  who 

wished  to  convey  a  matter  of  importance  to  a  lady  without  communicating 
directly  with  her,  "how  can  you  be  certain  of  her  reading  the  letter,  seeing 
you  have  directed  it  to  her  husband?" — "  That  I  have  managed  without  tho 
possibility  of  a  failure,"  was  the  answer;    "  she  will  open  it  to  a  certainty,  for 

I  have  put  tho  word  '  private  '  in  the  corner." jRe  have  lately  heard  of  a 

minister  named  Craig,  who  purchased  a  whistle,  and,  when  his  hearers  went 
to  Bleep,  he  emitted  from  it  a  very  shrill  sound.  All  were  awake,  and  stood 
up  to  hear  him.  "  You  are  certainly  smart  specimens  of  humanity,"  he  said, 
as  he  slowly  gazed  at  his  wondering  people.     "  When  I  preach  the  gospel,  you 

go  to  sleep ;  when  I  play  the  fool,  you  are  wide  awake." Oliver  Ditson  & 

Co.  have  lately  taken  possession  of  a  massive  and  elegant  granite  warehouse, 
built  by  them  a  few  doors  above  Winter  Street.  The  edifice  is  five  stories  in 
height,  exclusive  of  an  ample  basement,  which  is  occupied  as  the  wholesale 
department.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  of  this  branch  of  their 
business,  from  the  knowledge  that  there  are  stored  in  this  basement  about 

9,000,000  pages  of  sheet  music "  Call  that  a  kind  man!"  said  an  actor, 

speaking  of  an  absent  acquaintance — "  a  man  who  is  away  from  his  family, 
and  never  sends  them  a  farthing!     Call  that  kindness?" — "Unremitting 

kindness."  chuckled  a  wag In  consequence  of  the  recent  burglaries  in 

Worcester,  the  mayor  has  increased  the  number  of  the  night  watch It 

is  rumored  that  Piccolimini  is  about  to  marry  Lord  Ward,  the  theatrical 
nobleman,  who  has  something  like  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year  in- 
come  Gen.  Caleb  Cushing  has  given  five  hundred  volumes  to  the  free 

city  library  of  Newburyport Too  much  zeal  is  suspicious.     The  man 

who  cries  "stop  thief!"  the  loudest,  not  unfrequently  turns  out  to  be  the 

thief  himself. The  Deseret  News  gives  the  following  description  of  one  of 

the  Mormon  sisters: — "Sister  Mary  Phillips,  of  lieysville,  Davis  county,  is 
now  eighty-four  years  old,  enjoys  good  health,  and  can  walk  twenty  miles  in 
a  day.  Iu  the  summer  of  1854  she  gleaned  twenty  bushels  of  wheat,  and 
raised  twenty  bushels  of  potatoes :  and  last  fall  she  donated  a  yoke  of  cattle 

to  the  P.  E.  fund  for  gathering  the  poor." Attempts  are  making  in 

England  to  employ  females  in  watch-making In  the  year  1388,  English 

physicians  were  divided  into  five  classes.  The  first  applied  poultices  to  all 
wounds  and  abscesses;  the  second,  for  the  same  cases,  used  wine  only ;  tho 
third  treated  wounds  with  ointments  and  soft  plasters ;  the  fourth,  who  gen- 
erally followed  the  army,  used  charms,  potions,  oil  and  wool;   the  fifth  were 

old  women  chiefly,  who,  in  all  cases,  had  recourse  to  the  saints The 

Chinese  often  carry  fish  tied  to  their  large  bamboo  hats,  and  they  are  dried 

while  they  are  walking  about To  the  statement  going  the  rounds  of  the 

press,  that  the  inventor  of  the  cotton-gin  died  in  a  debtor's  prison,  a  New 
Haven  gentleman  writes  that  his  inventions  profited  him  nothing,  but  says : 
"  Eli  Whitney  died  rich,  and  his  family  are  now  enjoying  one  of  the  largest 
estates  in  New  Haven,  descended  from  him,  and  he  and  they  wero  and  are 
among  tho  most  highly  esteemed  citizens  of  New  Haven." 


a 
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NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 


Waverley  Novels.     Household  Edition.     The  Heart  of  Midlothian.    Bos- 
ton: Ticknor,  Fields  &  Co.     2  vols.,  12mo. 

How  we  envy  the  thousands  who  will  read  in  this  charming  edition,  for  the 
first  time,  this  thrilling  romance,  by  many  considered  the  very  best  of  Scott's 
novels.  The  character  of  "  Jeanie  Deans  "  is  certainly  unsurpassed  by  any  of 
his  portraitures,  and  •■  Dumhiedikes."  as  a  foil,  is  inimitable  in  comic  hu- 
mor.   Each  of  the  volumes  before  us  has  a  beautiful  steel  illustration. 

Martin  Chuzzlewit.    By  Charles  Dickens.     Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Peterson. 

2  vols.,  12iuo. 

The  volumes  before  us  are  a  part  of  Peterson's  Elegant  Library  Edition  of 
Dickens's  novels — finely  printed  on  good  paper,  liberally  illustrated  and 
handsomely  bound.  The  novel  contains  some  of  the  best  humorous  charac- 
ters the  author  ever  designed.  Mr.  Peterson  publishes  Dickens's  works  iu  a 
variety  of  forms,  and  at  a  variety  of  prices,  but  this  12mo.  edition  is  the  most 
attractive.     For  sale  by  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co. 

Sam  Slice  the  Clockmaker.     By  Judge  Haliburtox.    Philadelphia:  T.  B. 

Peterson.     2  volumes  in  one — 12mo. 

These  sketches  first  appeared  in  the  "  Nova  Scotian,"  and  thence  went  the 
rounds  of  the  press,  Engiish  and  American.  They  are  overflowing  with  hu- 
mor and  shrewd  sense,  and  paint  life  and  character  with  a  free  pencil.  For 
sale  by  A.  Williams  &  Co. 

Dramas  and  Poems.     By  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lttton.    Boston  :  Whittemore, 

Niles  &  Hall.     12mo. 

This  elegant  volume  is  bound  in  blue  and  gold,  and  contains  an  excellent 
selection  from  Bulwer'a  poems,  and  two  of  his  most  popular  dramas — "  Rich- 
elieu "  and  the  "Lady  of  Lyons."  For  sale  by  Mayhew  &  Baker,  208  Wash- 
ington Street. 

Elements  of  Logic.     By  Henry  Cofpee,  A.M.     Philadelphia:  E  H.  Sutler 

&  Co. 

The  author  of  this  little  manual,  professor  of  English  literature  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  and  late  a  professor  at  West  Point,  has  prepared  it 
to  meet  a  great  educational  need — to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  more 
voluminous  and  complete  treatises  on  logic.  His  task  has  been  admirably 
executed.     For  sale  by  Messrs.  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co. 

Dombey  and  Son.    By  Charles  Dickess.    Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Petersou.    2 

vols.,  12m  o. 

The  copy  before  us  is  of  the  elegant  library  edition  of  Mr.  Peterson's,  cer- 
tainly the  handsomest  and  cheapest  work  in  the  American  market.  It  is 
beautifully  printed,  and  illustrated  by  all  the  designs  of-'  Phiz"  and  '•  Cruik- 
shanks."  The  bleuded  pathos  and  humor  of  "  Dombey  aud  Son"  render  it  a 
universal  favorite. — From  the  same  publisher  we  have  tlie  pamphlet  edition  of 
George  Sand's  celebrated  work.  il  Consuelo  and  the  Countess  of  Kudolstadt,'1 
Madame  de  Stael's  classic  "  Corinne,  or  Italy,"  Charles  Lever's  "  Cou  Cregau, 
or,  the  Irish  Gil  Bias,"  and  Henry  Cockton's  famous  "Sylvester  Sound,  the 
Somnambulist."  All  theso  worlts  may  be  obtained  of,  Messrs.  Shepard,  Clark 
&  Brown. 


THE  CAVERN  BY  THE  SEA. 
There  is  a  cavern  in  the  island  of  Hoonga,  one  of  the  Tonga 
Islands,  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  which  can  be  entered  only  by 
diving  into  the  sea,  and  has  no  other  light  hut  what  is  reflected 
from  the  bottom  of  the  water,  A  young  chief  discovered  it  acci- 
dentally, while  diving  after  a  turtle;  and  the  use  which  he  made 
of  his  discovery  will  probably  be  sung  in  more  than  one  European 
language,  so  beautifully  is  it  adapted  for  a  tale  in  verso.  There 
was  a  tyrannical  governor 'at  Vavaoo,  against  whom  one  of  the 
chiefs  formed  a  plan  of  insurrection;  it  was  betrayed,  and  the 
chief,  with  all  his  family  and  kin,  was  ordered  to  be  destroyed. 
He  had  a  beautiful  daughter,  betrothed  to  a  chief  of  high  rank, 
and  she  was  also  included  in  the  sentence.  The  youth  who  had 
found  the  cavern,  and  kept  the  secret  to  himself,  loved  this  dam- 
sel ;  he  told  her  the  danger  in  time,  and  persuaded  her  to  trust 
herself  to  him.  They  got  into  a  canoe;  the  place  of  her  retreat 
was  described  to  her  on  the  way  to  it.  These  women  swim  like 
mermaids.  She  dived  after  him,  and  rose  in  the  cavern.  In  its 
widest  part  it  is  about  fifty  feet,  and  its  medium  height  is  about 
the  same ;  the  roof  is  hung  with  stalactites.  Here  he  brought  her 
the  choicest  food,  the  finest  clothing,  mats  for  her  bed,  and  sandal- 
wood oil  to  perfume  herself;  and  here,  as  may  be  imagined,  this 
Tonga  Leander  wooed  and  won  the  maid,  whom,  lo  make  the 
interest  complete,  he  had  long  loved  in  secret  wdien  he  had  no 
hope.  Meantime  he  prepared  with  all  his  dependents,  male  and 
female,  to  emigrate  in  secret  to  the  Fiji  Islands.  The  intention 
was  so  well  concealed,  that  they  embarked  in  safety;  and  his 
people  asked  him,  at  the  poiut  of  their  departure,  if  he  would  not 
take  with  him  a  Tonga  wife — and  accordingly,  lo  their  great  as- 
tonishment, having  steered  close  to  a  rock,  he  desired  them  to 
wait  while  he  went  into  the  sea  to  fetch  her,  jump  overboard,  and 
just  as  they  were  beginning  to  be  alarmed  at  his  long  disappear- 
ance, ho  rose  with  his  mistress  from  the  water.  This  story  is  not 
deficient  in  that  which  all  stories  should  have  to  be  perfectly  de- 
lightful— a  fortunate  conclusion.  The  party  remained  at  the  Fijis 
till  the  oppressor  died,  and  then  returned  to  Vavaoo,  where  they 
enjoyed  a  long  and  happy  life.  This  is  related  as  an  authentic 
tradition. — Sacramento  Herald. 


OUR  DALLY  POISON. 

Actuaries  make  it  out  that  the  value  of  life  is  increasing  in  Eng- 
land— that  we  "  live  out  our  days  "  more  nearly  than  at  any  for- 
mer period  of  our  history.  And  yet,  there  is  a  little  volume,  pub- 
lished in  London  by  Marlborough  &  Co.,  which  goes  to  prove  that 
"  our  daily  food  "  becomes  by  adulteration  our  daily  poison  !  The 
reviewer  in  the  Athenaeum,  at  whom  the  newspapers  have  been 
poking  their  fun,  sat  "watching  the  pleasant  green  lettuce  in  his 
salad-bowl/'  and  "  contrasting  it  with  the  sunset  light  of  the  claret 
shadows  on  the  white  damask ;"  but  ten  to  one  the  "claret"  in 
his  jug  was  anything  better  than  colored  cider.  Whatever  we  eat 
or  drink  is  tampered  with.  If  we  sit  down  to  "tea,"  we  drink  an 
infusion  of  sloe-leaves,  and  eat  slices  of  gypsum  chalk  and  bones. 
Even  flesh  meat  is — we  know  not  what;  and  a  butcher  has  been 
known  to  shun  his  own  stall,  and  buy  meat  for  himself  of  a  neigh- 
bor (whose  address  would  be  worth  having).  Ale  and  porter, 
wine  and  spirit,  are  shams ;  aud  people  who  luxuriate  on  oysters, 
when  they  think  they  drench  them  with  vinegar,  are  cheating 
themselves  with  "nothing  but  sulphuric  acid,  colored  with  burnt 
sugar"  (the  "oysters,"  we  presume,  being  bits  of  tripe  or  offal) ! 
We  dare  say  there  is  some  truth  in  all  this ;  and  yet,  if  people  will 
act  on  the  rule  laid  down  for  himself  by  Sir  John  Gordon,  late 
mayor  of  Cork,  we  doubt  if  their  lives  will  be  materially  shortened 
by  the  "poison"  in  their  "daily  bread."  "I  invariably  take  it 
into  my  head,"  says  Sir  John,  "  that  when  I  see  an  article  offered 
for  one-half  of  its  intrinsic  value,  there  is  something  wrong  about 
it."  A  good  inference.  It  is  very  much  because  consumers  are 
not  willing  to  pay  a  fair  price,  that  they  are  supplied  with  unfair 
articles.  They  are  accomplices  of  the  adulterator. — GattsJiead 
Observer. 

. i   ■*»»    > 

AN  EXTENSIVE  FAMILY. 

The  Wheeling  (Va.)  Intelligencer  says,  that  Mr.  H.  Scatter- 
day,  of  that  city,  while  on  a  visit  to  Wetzel  county,  discovered  a 
famous  family  of  Morrises,  and  having  traced  them  to  the  mother 
of  the  tribe,  an  old  lady  of  94  years,  interrogated  her  and  ascer- 
tained the  following  facts  : — "  She  is  the  mother  of  twenty-five 
children,  twenty-one  sons  and  four  daughters.  She  has  one  hun- 
dred aud  twenty-one  grandchildren,  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
great-grandchildren,  and  one  great-great-grandchild,  all  (with  the 
exception  of  five  dead,  two  girls  and  three  boys,)  now  living  in 
the  one  neighborhood.  One  of  her  sons  has  sixteen  children,  one 
twelve,  and  another  eleven.  One  of  the  girls  is  the  mother  of 
twelve  children,  and  another  is  the  mother  of  thirteen ;  all  the  rest 
of  them  produced  between  five  and  seven.  One  of  the  sons,  who 
is  now  quite  an  old  man,  lives  within  seven  miles  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  but  never  saw  a  railroad  track  until  within  a 
few  days  ago.  The  father,  grandfather  and  great-grandfather  of 
this  whole  kingdom  of  Morrises,  died  at  the  age  of  77,  twenty-one 
years  ago.  The  twenty-five  sons  aud  daughters  all  lived  to  bo 
grown  up  men  and  women.  The  old  lady  was  sorry  to  say  that 
two  of  her  girls  were  never  married,  and  that  three  of  her  boys 
were  similarly  unfortunate.  They  are  represented  to  be  quiet,  in- 
offensive people,  entirely  free  from  the  small  vices  which  beset  hu- 
manity. Their  conduct  and  course  of  life  is  invariably  character- 
ized by  honesty,  uprightness  and  strict  integrity." 


AN  INSTANCE  OF  MEMORY  IN  THE  HORSE. 

About  a  fortnight  ago,  says  the  Bristol  (England)  Times,  a  Mr. 
King,  carrying  on  the  business  of  a  baker  at  Sibland,  near  Thorn- 
bury,  went  in  the  morning  of  the  day  to  a  field  in  which  his  horse 
had  been  grazing,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  it  home,  and,  as  he 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing,  opened  the  gate  and  allowed  the 
animal  to  proceed  home  by  himself;  but  on  his  return  shortly 
after,  he  found,  to  his  dismay,  that  it  had  not  arrived.  Mr.  King 
immediately  set  about  making  inquiries,  and  found  it  had  passed 
Grovesend,  which  is  near  to  Sibland,  and  appeared  to  be  proceed- 
ing towards  Itchington.  Mr.  King  being  necessitated  to  attend 
to  his  business,  despatched  a  man  to  trace,  and,  if  possible,  over- 
take, the  horse.  The  man  succeeded  in  tracing  it  for  some  dis- 
tance, and  was  informed  it  was  proceeding  at  a  gallop.  Mr. 
King  for  upwards  of  a  week  used  every  means,  by  advertising  in 
the  "  Hue  and  Cry"  and  otherwise,  to  recover  his  missing  horse, 
but  without  avail  A  few  days  since  he  received  a  letter  from  a 
gentleman  residing  at  St.  George,  near  Bristol,  giving  him  the 
welcome  news  that  the  animal  was  safe.  This  gentleman  owned 
the  horse  for  some  time,  and  parted  with  it  four  years  since.  From 
inquiries  made,  it  appears  that  the  horse  proceeded  the  most  direct 
road  across  the  country,  and  with  its  best  speed  arrived  at  its  old 
quarters,  which  it  liad  not  visited  for  four  years,  iu  the  afternoon 
of  the  day  it  strayed  from  Mr.  King. 


BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 
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Easily  Do**.—  Then-  h  not  n  rlllage  or  town  In  tho  country  no  Bmoll,  but 
thai  ti  ''i"i.  of  i.s'iv"  Mibscriben  might  i m  llj  obtal 1  for  '•  D&Hoa'i  Pic- 

,.,,  1  1    ;il|l|  n„.  ,.r,,ii.  bathu    procuwd  (broach  at  two  boiaam  n  year  1 

n  grulit  copy  to  the  person  »i"'  wsod  1  tho  names  and  money,    Any  perron  '!«■- 

wiring  to  rnrni  n  riuij,  run  httvfl  sample  coplo*  I'm'  iiii-  of  cl [o,  bj  tending 

n  ■  n  to  thai  -■ it- 

3Et)itotial  Jttclange. 

Tho  Pari :  correspond*  nt  of  the  London  Morning  Post  states 

tluii  jM.  Lablncfre  i^  much  improved  in  health. Tho  Toronto 

Leader  reports  thnt  a  bank  in  ( 'ami tin  whs  robbed  of  (100,000  in 
notes  and  gold,  about  four  months  ugo,  which  circumstance  Ihfi 
directors  prudently  kept  secret,  and  sent  to  Buffalo  for  a  detci  live 
officer,  who  \v<*ni  quietly  in  work,  and  haft  succeeded  in  detecting 

thu  criminals  and  recovering  most  of  the  money, Mcnsurcn 

lor  securing  tho  hdvantngce  of  telegraphic  communication  to  and 
from  die  Isle  of  Man  ami  tin-  United  Kingdom  an:  Btnted  to  bo  in 

.11  most  satisfactory  tvny  of  progress.- The  whole  number  of 

cigars  exported  from  Havana  up  to  the  lfjih  of  August,  the  pres- 
ent year,  was  94,985,000,  of  which  £9,681,000  were  cleared  for 
this  country;  16,300,000  to  Greai  liritnin  ;  17,7d3,000 to  Ham- 
burg and  Bremen ;  9,028,000  to  France,  And  abdut  8,130,000  to 

Spain. Accounts  from  Vienna  suite  that  Genera)  Qastavns 

von  1  >cgcnlicld,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  oflieers  in  the  Aus- 
trian serviic,  lias  Mown  out  his  brains  from  a  disappointment  in 

love.     The  deceased  was  fifty  years  old. One  of  the  most  re-' 

markablc  instanees  o\'  love  at  first  sight  on  record  occurred  in 
Buffalo  a  short  time  .since.  A  young  lady  from  tho  country  had 
business  to  transact  at  a  lawyer's  office,  in  which  a  young  and 
Somewhat  diffident  attorney  has  his  desk  In  the  course  of  tho 
business  tho  eyes  of  the  parties  met ;  the  attorney  was  "  smitten  ;" 
he  declared  his  passion,  and  was   accepted.     The   couplo  wero 

married   in   the  afternoon. The  mortal  remains  of  tho  lato 

Bight 'Hon.  John  Wilson  Croker  were  lately  consigned  to  their 
hist  resting-place,  at  Moulscy  Church,  Surrey,  England.     The 

funeral  was  of  a  private  character. There  is  a  largo  number 

of  first  class  Bramius  in  the  Bengal  army,  who  insist  upon  thoir 
priestly  superiority  over  the  other  natives  in  tho  ranks,  and  arc 
shielded  by  them  from  oxposuro  in  caso  of  the  non-performanco 
of  their  duty.     This  is   uttorly  subversive  of  discipline.     The 

worst  crimes  they  commit  are-  thus  constantly  shielded. Tho 

Doylestown,  Va.,  Democrat  says  the  Asiatic  cholera  has  made  its 
appearance  in  the  lower  part  of  Bucks  county.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Falls,  Morrisvillo  and  Bristol  townships,  several  persons  have 

already  died  of  the  disease.' The  Gateshead  Observer  reports 

the  speech  of  a  gallant  gentleman  who,  proposing  the  health  of 
the  ladies,  remarked  that  if  he  might  be  allowed  to  couplo  with 
tho  toast  a  sentiment,  which  was  peculiarly  proper  in  the  present 
day,  he  would  say — "  May  their  virtues  be  as   ample  as  their 

skirts,  and  their  faults  be  smaller  than  their  bonnets." The 

Ifree  Public  Library  at  Danvers,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  Pea- 
body  Instituto,  located  in  South  Danvers,  was  lately  opened  for 
the  delivery  of  books. Matrimony  and  dry  goods  are  gener- 
ally intimately  conuectcd,  but  seldom  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Ulcan  Advertiser,  which  makes  the  following  editorial  announce- 
ment:  "Mr.  N.  S.  Butler,  one  of  our  most  enterprising  mer- 
chants, and  Miss  Libbie  A.  Wade,  were  united  in  the  bonds  of 
mntrimony  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  village  on 
Tuesday  morning  last.  The  happy  couple  started  the  same  day 
for  New  York,  where  the  bridegroom  intends  purchasing  a  larger 

stock  of  goods  than  ever  for  net  cash." The  monument  to 

liobert  iS'ieol,  at  Baukfoot,  Perth,  Scotland,  has  at  length  been 
commenced.  It  is  to  be  in  the  form  of  an  obelisk.  It  will  bear 
the  followiug  simple  inscription — ".Robert  Nicol,   born   1814 j 

died    1838.     I  have  written  my  heart  iu  my  poems." The 

most  horrible  case  of  precocity  wo  have  long  heard  of,  is  noted  at 
Rochester.  A  little  illegitimate  son  of  a  young  woman  named 
Beebe,  aged  six  years,  now  lies  in  the  poor  house,  raving  with 
delirium  tremens,  brought  on  by  a  long  continued  course  of  dram 

drinking. Mrs.    Susan  Whitehouse,  relict  of  the  late  John 

Whitehouse,  of  Revolutionary  memory,  of  Sraithfield,  Me.  died 

in  that  town  lately  at  the  age  of  a  hundred  and  one  years. The 

present  month  presents  many  charms  for  tho  tourists  who  wish  to 
seo  Nuturo  in  her  grandest  attire. 


Mademoiselle  Rolla. — For  a  whilo  all  young  New  York 
was  madly  in  love  with  Rolla,  the  danseuse,  and  many  offers 
of  heart  and  hand  were  projected,  wheu  lo  !  in  a  late  steamship 
a  husband  has  arrived,  in,  tho  shape  of  a  tenore  robusto,  with 
Hashing  eyes  and  impetuous  mien,  who  rejoices  in  the  name  of 
Signor  Steehi  Botardi.  How  many  twenty  dollar  bouquets  have 
been  thrown  awayl 


French  Liberty.— M.  Guitera,  an  Italian  gentleman  of  re- 
spectability, well  known  at  the  Paris  Bourse,  has  been  sentenced 
to  a  year's  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  10UO  francs,  for  false  news 
nnd  disrespectful  expressions  towards  the  emperor,  alleged  to 
have  been  overheard  by  a  police  agent,  but  which  the  prisoner 
denied  having  uttered. 


Doxntrrook  Fair. — The  rollicking  scenes  of  Donnybrook 
Fair,  Ireland,  suppressed  last  year,  wore  revived  this,  to  the  great 
delight  of  the  "  finest  peasantry, "f  and 

"  'file  Irishman  all  in  his  glory  wa3  thero 
With  his  sprig  of  shilletuh  and  shamrock  so  queer." 


As  unfortunate  Cow.— Mr.  I.  B.  Eilbum  of  Rutland,  Vt., 
lost  a  valuable  cow  night  of  August  31,  from  her  licking  a  fence 
which  had  been  painted  green  only  a  few  hours  previously.  She 
probably  mistook  the  emerald  foliage  for  tho  latest  kind  of  grass. 


SMajjatoe  (Katijcrinp. 

An  « )k  and  fc  Shetland  pony  are  fircqaently  driven, harm 
to  a  buggy,  through  the   trcei   ol  Co  ington,  Kontncl 

"Ati   Anon mi   Friend"    in  Boston  hnfl  icnl  n  check  for 

eh    ■ :.  )■ Ircd   dolbtn  t<>  tin-  treasurer  of  the  Southern  Aid  60- 

ciety  in  New  York. 

The  Philadelphia  El  ening  Join  Mil  ra 1  I    thai  I  to  \  m 

citic  which  have  attained  a  pre-eminence  in  moi si  obliquity — 
New  fork  and  Bfl ■  ■■•  Orleans — will  be  good  striking  places  for  the 

in-M  ton..  | , 

The  completion  of  the  Lom 1  36,000,000  of  francs;  3000 

wan  the  average  daily  nomher  of  workmen  j  194  statnariei  were 
constantly  employed;  painters  and  other  decorators  without 
number. 

Mrs.  Conli'T  of  Statlonl  eotiniv,  Va.,  who  died  recently,  by 
her  will  emancipated  ninety-one  slaves.  The  executors  ere  to 
provide  the  usual  outfit  for  removing  them  to  Liberia,  or  any  other 
country  where  they  may  elect  to  live. 

It  is  not  generally  known  thntWesl  Point  i  now  the  head- 
quarters of  the  army,  it  linVhfg  been  rcmovi  'l  from  New  York 
about  a  month  since.  Gen.  Sootthos  bis  office  in  the  academy 
building,  where  lie  transacts  all  necei  sary  business. 

It  is  said  thai  the  crop  of  hair  sheared  from  the   paupers  of  the 
Delaware  county  (N.  Y.)  poor  house  ibis  summer,  brought  S8  in 
the  Delhi  market.   Tin.-  hair  is  made  into  "rolls  "and"  switchc  , 
and  will,  no  doubt,  ere  long,  ornament  many  a  fair  lady's  bead. 

An  experiment  has  been  made  with  a  new  boat  from  the  Liver- 
pool pilot  service.  Her  peculiarity  is,  that  whenever  she  may  he 
caught  in  a  squall,  as  is  often  the  case  with  pilot  boats'  punts,  her 
crew  have  only  to  unship  the  rudder,  and  pull  a  Btroke  or  two  in 
reverse  to  make  the  boat's  stern  her  bow. 

The  late  Chief  Justice  Hutchinson  of  Vermont  was  a  native  of 
Grafton,  Mass.,  and  was  born  in  1771.  1 1  is  father  was  a  clergy- 
man. Judge  Hutchinson  represented  Woodstock  in  the  legisla- 
ture nine  years,  was  eight  years  State's  attorney,  nine  years  dis- 
trict attorney,  and  eight  years  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court.  lie 
was  also  president  of  the  Vermont  State  Bank  five  years. 

The  "Lynn  Exploring  Circle"  is  the  name  of  a  society  of 
young  men  in  that  city,  who  arc  interested  in  the  natural  history 
of  the  locality  where  they  reside — some  giving  thoir  attention  to 
its  geology,  some  to  its  botanical  features,  and  some  to  those  nat- 
ural positions  which  command  fine  views  of  extensive  scenery. 
It  combines  study  with  pleasure  in  an  admirable  manner. 

The  famous  Charter  Oak  Fire  Trumpet  made  in  Hartford,  is 
now  completely  finished  and  a  handsome  article,  of  tho  ordinary 
size  and  form,  cut  from  a  solid  piece  of  the  oak.  On  it  is  a  silver 
shield  of  the  State,  with  the  State  motto  and  this  inscription — 
"  Charter  concealed  Oct.  13th,  1689.  Oak  fell  Aug.  21st,  1856. 
Presented  by  Hon.  I.  W.  Stewart  to  James  McGuire,  December 
2d,  1856." 

A  firm  in  London  has  invented  a  self-acting  locked  bottle  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  poison. in.  If  active  and  dangerous  poi- 
sons were  always  delivered  out  of  these  bottles  there  could  be  no 
mistaking  one  bottle  for  another,  as  it  requires  the  use  of  a  key  to 
enable  a  person  to  remove  the  stopper,  and  on  placing  the  stopper 
in  the  bottle  it  locks  itself.  The  principle  of  the  lock  is  simple 
and  inexpensive. 

Czerny,  the  celebrated  composer,  recently  deceased  at  Vienna, 
left  a  fortune  of  nearly  100,000  florins  (S50,000).  He  knew  of 
no  person  to  whom  he  was  related,  but  he  so  willed  it  that  in  case 
any  relative  should  appear  within  six  years  he  will  receive. the 
fifth  part  of  the  above  amount.  The  remainder  is  distributed  in 
legacies,  chiefly  among  his  domestics  and  those  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded,  and  to  charitable  societies. 

Mrs.  Georgiana  Nias,  for  a  long  time  a  celebrated  teacher  of 
girls  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  went  to  England  this  summer  on  a  visit, 
expecting  to  return  to  Providence  to  resume  her  occupation,  but 
has  been  prevented  by  her  accidental  marriage  on  the  12th  of  Au- 
gust, in  Topsham  church,  to  John  Tyrrell,  Esq.,  judge  of  the 
county  court  in  Devonshire.  Miss  Sarah  Jacobs  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  succeeds  Mrs.  Nias  in  her  school. 

A  little  girl  named  Davis  died  at  Sew  York  city  from  falling 
upon  a  needle  which  penetrated  her  heart.  Immediately  after  the 
accident  she  complained  of  pain,  but  the  physician  could  discover 
nothing  and  went  away.  After  death,  however,  a  post  mortem 
examination  discovered  the  needle  and  it  was  apparent  at  every 
pulsation  of  the  heart  the  needle  had  caused  laceration,  so  that 
at  the  time  of  her  death  the  wound  was  as  large  as  a  half  dollar. 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  great  wall  of  China  may  be 
gathered  from  a  remark  of  Dr.  Bowring,  in  a  lecture  on  that 
country  recently  delivered  in  England.  He  said  that  if  all  the 
bricks,  stone  and  masonry  of  Great  Britain  were  gathered  together, 
they  would  not  furnish  material  enough  for  such  a  wall  as  the  wall 
of  China,  and  that  if  all  the  materials  in  the  buildings  in  London 
were  put  together,  they  would  not  make  the  towers  and  turrets 
that  adorn  it. 

A  melancholy  affair  occurred  at  tho  Metropolitan  Hotel  at 
Chicago.  Mr.  Henry  Blakesly,  a  young  man  of  much  promise, 
whilst  laboring  under  a  fit  of  somnambulism,  jumped  from  the 
window  of  his  room,  on  the  fourth  story,  and  fell  upon  th*e  roof 
of  one  of  the  buildings  on  the  premises,  killing  him  instantly. 
Two  other  gentlemen  were  sleeping  in  the  room  at  the  time,  and 
one  of  them  hearing  a  noise,  awoke  just  in  time  to  see  him  spring 
from  the  window  in  his  night  clothes. 

The  Princeton  (Ind.)  Clarion  tells  a  story  of  a  scythe  fight 
near  Oakland  in  that  county.  Some  of  the  hands  in  a  wheat  field 
got  into  a  row,  and  used  their  ugly  weapons  so  effectually  that  two 
men  were  wounded  if  not  more  dangerously,  certainly  more  fear- 
ful to  look  at,  than  any  we  have  ever  heard  of  who  survived. 
One  man  received  a  wound  in  the  thigh  eighteen  inches  long  by 
two  inches  deep,  and  another  was  wounded  quite  as  badly  in  tho 
chest. 

By  tho  loss  of  those  able  military  leaders,  Gen.  Barnard  and  Sir 
Henry  Lawrence,  iu  India,  England  sustains  a  heavy  loss.  Wo 
believe  it  was  admitted  on  all  hands  that  Gen.  Barnard  was  doing 
as  well  before  Delhi  as  any  man  could  do  with  his  means.  Sir 
Henry  Lawrence  was  commanding  at  Lucknow,  the  capital  of 
Oude,  where,  says  one  of  the  last  reports,  he  was  "grimly  busy 
in  hanging  the  mutineers,  with  loaded  field-pieces  and  lighted 
portfires  on  either  side  of  the  scaffold." 

The  Abingdon,  Va.,  Democrat  expects  people  to  believe  a  story, 
which  it  publishes  on  "  undoubted  authority,"  of  the  capture  of  a 
rattlesnake  in  the  mountains  of  Harlan  county,  Ky.,  Which  was 
twenty  feet  long  and  shook  twenty-eight  rattles.  His  snakeship 
was  discovered  by  five  men  who  were  out  picking  berries,  and  was 
shot  and  captured  by  a  company  of  riflemen.  The  monster  had 
a  park  covering  about  an  acre  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation  and 
as  smooth  and  hard  as  solid  rock,  and  a  path  leading  thereto  of 
immense  proportion  and  completely  macadamized  by  the  "  snaik 
aforesaid. 


,1forcign  Items. 

Dlckcn*  continue  .  the  London 

for  in    acting  in  the  play  of  "  Frozen  1' 

The  1  mplovnvnt 

ten  in  getting  in  ttw  tern  adopted 

ice. 
Tin  i  lered  a  form  of  prayer  to  be  need 

India,  and  the  preservation 
"'  iti  any  kind  of  d     . 
Despi  ireign  of- 

fice in   Paris.    The  ncwi  of  toe  Bengal  mutiny  hud  produced  a 
profound  icniadon  in  Pet  ii  disturbance,  the  shah  hud 

determined  not  to  reduce  hi   army  lot  the  present. 

Intelligence  from  Tunis  announces  that  a  sanguinary  disturb- 
ance took  plfti  ■  en  the 
linns  wen-  menaced.    Beverol  persons  were  killed,  ami  the 
1  n  h  fi  consul  insulted.    Military  meaimres  of  repression  were 
a  loptcd,  but  not  until  some  grave  disasters  bad  taken  | 

it  is  said  that  Schamyl,  with  £5,000  4 
the  Russian  army  which  attempted  to  dislodge  bim  on  die  bunk* 
of  a  ri  en.     After  11  battle,  which  ' 

ten  hours,  the  I  re  driven  aero.--  the  river.    Beveral for- 

tified  places,  built  at  great  cost  by  the  for  the  main- 

tenance of  their  communications,  fell  Into  Schamyl's  hands. 


Jcanto  of  (Bout. 

....  We  must  have  a  diet  of  company  as  well  as  one  of  books. 
— St.  Pierre. 

Few  persons  havo  courage  enough  to  seem  as  good  as 

they  really  are. — //are. 

It  takes  identity  of  sentiment  and  variety  of  opinion  to 

mako  a  dialogue. — Stickler. 

....  It  is  certain,  my  belief  gains  quite  infinitely,  the  moment 
I  can  convince  another  mind  thereof. — Xovaiis. 

....  The  finer  a  man's  education  and  surrounding.-,  the  less  of 
his  life  he  has  a  right  to.  The  pea-ant  has  a  right  to  all  his  time, 
for  no  other  man  has  been  devoted  to  him. — J£merson. 

....  If  a  man  will  let  matters  take  their  chance,  he  may  live 
smoothly  and  quietly  enough  ;  but  if  he  will  sift  things  to  the  bot- 
tom, he  must  account  himself  a  man  of  strife. — Cedt. 

....  It  is  not  in  our  nature  to  be  durably  very  well  satisfied 
with  an  end  which  does  not  come  to  us  in  the  disguise  cither  of  a 
means  or  of  a  duty. — Henry  Taylor. 

....  To'embrace  the  whole  creation  with  love  sounds  beauti- 
ful, but  we  must  begin  with  the  individual, with  the  nearest.  And 
he  who  cannot  love  that  deeply,  intensely,  entirely,  how  should  he 
be  able  to  love  that  which  is  remote  ? — Herder. 

....  The  world  is  now  regarded  as  a  tournament,  where  the 
gladiatorship  of  life  is  to  be  exhibited  at  your  best  endeavor. 
You  are  learned  in  those  arts  which  make  of  action  not  a  duty 
but  a  conquest. — Mitchell. 


Joker's  23uogct. 

An  Irishman  was  challenged  to  fight  a  duel,  but  declined  on 
the  plea  that  he  did  not  wish  to  leave  his  ould  mother  an  orphan. 

Virtue  is  no  security  in  this  world.  What  can  be  more  upright 
than  pump  logs  and  editors  ?     Y'et  both  are  destined  to  be  bored. 

Louis  XVI.  asked  Count  Mahoney  if  he  understood  Italian. 
"  Yes,  please  your  majesty,"  answered  the  count,  "  if  it  is  spoken 
in  Irish." 

"  It  is  very  curious,"  said  an  old  gentleman  a  few  days  since  to 
his  friend,  "  that  a  watch  should  be  perfectly  dry,  when  it  has  a 
running  spring  inside." 

Bawble,  who  has  lately  joined  a  military  company,  asked  us 
this  morning  what  military  officer  is  like  a  man  that  has  just 
moved  out  of  a  house  I  We  took  the  "  peth "  out  of  him  by 
promptly  answering,  "the  left  tenant,  to  be  sure." 

A  dark  complexioned  clergyman  in  New  Orleans  said  to  a 
colored  parishioner — "  You  black  folks  always  appear  so  happy  I 
half  wish  I  was  black  myself."  "  There's  no  need,  massa,  of 
your  wishing  that,"  was  the  reply,  "you  black  enough  now." 

An  inveterate  old  "  soaker"  in  this  city  was  last  night  telling  a 
party  of  friends  of  an  adventure  in  which  he  was  implicated  on 
the  previous* evening.  "  Well,  were  you  corned  ?"  inquired  one 
of  the  bystanders.  '■  Corned  V  replied  the  toper  with  indigna- 
tion, "  corned  1     No  sir-ce — not  by  a  jug  full  I" 
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REMKRANDT  PEALE,  THE  ARTIST. 

The  accompanying  portrait  was  drawn  for  us  by  Homer,  from 
an  admirable  photograph  taken  expressly  for  the  Pictorial  by 
Messrs.  Masury,  Silsbcc  &  Case,  of  this  city.  Some  weeks  since 
wo  wero  struck  by  the  venerable  appearance  of  a  gentleman  we 
occasionally  met  in  our  walks  through  the  city,  who,  though  his 
silvery  locks  showed  him  to  he  advanced  in  age,  had  none  of  the 
infirmities  usually  attendant  on -the  decline  of  life.  A  singularly 
placid  and  benevolent  cast  of  countenance  characterized  his  fea- 
tures. Wo  thought  what  an  admirable  study  for  an  artist  his 
head  would  make — how  typical  it  was  of  a  serene  old  age.  But 
we  little  dreamed  at  the  time  that  he  was  himself  an  artist,  and 
that  the  features  which  had  so  attracted  us  were  those  of  Rem- 
brandt Peale,  the  Nestor  of  American  art,  who  had  commenced 
his  career  as  a  painter  in  the  last  century,  and  who  had  carried 
his  devotion  to  his  profession  and  his  skill  through  more  than  half 
of  the  present  one,  blessed,  like  Titian,  with  prolonged  powers 
and  prolonged  enthusiasm.  Mr.  Pealc's  visit  to  our  city  was  no 
holiday  excursion — he  came  hithor  to  copy  Stuart's  head  of  Wash- 
ington ;  and  while  performing  this 
task,  frequently  wrought  six  or 
sovon  hours  a  day,  though  in  his 
eightieth  year.  Rembrandt  Peale 
cornea  legitimately  by  his  love  of, 
und  excellence  in,  art,  as  his  father, 
Charles  Wilson  Peale,  was  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  American  art.  The 
subject  of  our  sketch  was  born  in 
Pennsylvania,  February  22,  1778. 
His  artistic  training  was  excellent, 
for  he  commenced  drawing  at  an 
early  age,  and  did  not  begin  to 
paint  until  he  was  able  to  delineate 
anatomical  figures  correctly  and 
promptly  with  pen  and  ink  without 
pencilling.  Too  many  artists  ot 
the  present  day  rush  into  color  be- 
fore they  have  mastered  form,  so 
that  their  most  finished  productions 
offend  the  cultivated  eye  by  defec- 
tive drawing,  which  nothing  can 
excuse.  Young  Peale's  first  essay 
in  color  was  made  when  he  was 
but  thirteen,  his  first  sitters  being 
members  of  his  family;  at  fifteen, 
ho  commenced  the  portraiture  of 
strangers.  Prom  his  father  he  in- 
herited great  mechanical  ingenuity, 
and  it  was  not  without  an  effort 
that  ho  subjugated  his  mechanical 
tastes,  and  devoted  himself  ex- 
clusively to  painting.  He  was  also, 
from  an  early  age,  passionately 
fond  of  music,  and  acquired  con- 
siderable proficiency  as  a  performer 
on  the  flute  and  guitar;  but  he  re- 
linquished the  former  instrument 
because  he  found  it  was  injuring 
his  health,  and  the  latter,  because 
he  took  more  delight  in  the  finished 
performances  of  others  than  in  his 
own  efforts.  In  the  autumn  of 
1 70.ri ,  Washington  honored  the 
young  artist  with  a  sitting.  Iu 
after  years,  this  study,  aided  by  a 
faithful  memory,  and  the  portrait 
of  the  hero  painted  by  the  artist's 
father,  enabled  Mr.  Pcalc  to  pro- 
duce a  magnificent  head  of  the 
Father  of  his  Country,  which  the 
relatives  and  friends  of  Washing- 
ton pronounced  a  most  extraordi- 
nary likeness.  He  has  repeatedly 
re-produced  this  portrait,  having, 
if  we  remember  rightly,  made  no 
fewer  than  sixty-nine  "copies  of  it. 
Mr.  Peale  was  married  before  he 
had  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one. 
At  the  time  he  commenced  his  ca- 
reer, artists  labored  under  the  diffi- 
culty of  bad  material,  and  their  col- 
ors, purchased  in  a  crude  state, 
were  ground  and  prepared  by  them- 
selves. Moreover,  little  attention 
was  paid  to  the  chemical  properties 
of  the  colors,  and  many  fine  paint- 
ings of  the  period  arc*  now  sadly 


disfigured,  from  the  fact  that  they  were  painted  in  changeable  or 
fleeting  colors.  Mr.  Peale  early  appreciated  this  difficulty,  and 
studied  chemistry,  under  Professor  Woodhouse,  in  order  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  the  chemical  action  of  pigments  in  his  art. 
We  mention  this  fact  to  show  how  laboriously  and  conscientiously 
he  strove  to  master  the  elements  and  the  bases  of  his  profession. 
In  1802,  he  went  to  England,  and  for  two  years  studied  under 
Benjamin  West,  who  had  also  been  the  instructor  of  his  father  for 
the  same  period.  At  this  time  he  painted  portraits  of  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  and  of  Robert  Bloomfield,  the  peasant-poet.  So  little  was 
painting  studied  at  this  time,  that  Mr.  Peale's  only  fellow-pupil 
was  Jeremiah  Paul,  the  son  of  a  Quaker  schoolmaster.  Our  artist 
busied  himself  with  portraits  till  1809,  when  he  went  to  Paris  to 
pursue  his  studies,  the  National  Gallery  then  presenting  an  almost 
unrivalled  collection  of  works  of  art.  Then,  and  during  a  subse- 
quent visit  in  ISll.and  1S12,  he  painted  a  series  of  portraits  of 
celebrated  characters  for  the  Philadelphia  Museum — among  them, 
Denon,  Berthollet,  Gay-Lussae,  Humboldt,  Cuvier,  Bernardin  de 
St.  Pierre,  the  author  of  Paul  and  Virginia,  Charles  Bonaparte, 
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Dr.  Gall,  Guyton  de  Morveau,  and  others.  He  enjoyed  frequent 
opportunities  of  seeing  Napoleon  the  First,  and  made  several  spir- 
ited sketches  of  his  face,  which  he  afterwards  employed,  in  pro- 
ducing his  equestrian  portrait  of  the  emperor.  Denon  made  him 
a  brilliant  offer  to  remain  in  Paris,  but  he  declined,  and  returned 
to  America.  Industrious,  and  enjoying  a  high  reputation,  his 
pencil  was  constantly  in  demand — and  we  doubt  whether  he  can 
recall  the  number  of  portraits  he  has  painted.  Among  tue  distin- 
guished sitters  were  John  Adams,  Jefferson,  Jackson  and  John 
Quincy  Adams.  But  although  of  necessity  he  was  much  engaged 
in  portraiture,  he  also  successfully  attempted  the  highest  branch 
of  art — historical  painting  and  ideal  composition.  Among  his 
most  celebrated  works  are  the  Ascent  of  Elijah,  the  Boman 
Daughter,  the  Death  of  Virginia,  and  the  Court  of  Death.  This 
last  picture,  twenty-five  feet  by  ten,  was  exhibited  in  this  city  some 
years  since  ;  and  many  of  our  readers  will  recall  the  grandeur  of 
its  conception,  and  the  splendor  of  its  coloring.  On  Mr.  Peale's 
return  from  Europe,  he  formed  a  Gallery  of  Paintings  and  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  in  Baltimore.  He  was  the  first  person  to  in- 
troduce the  use  of  gas  in  America, 
Baltimore  being  first  Lighted  by  it. 
In  1801,  he  assisted  his  father  in 
exhuming  and  putting  together  the 
skeleton  of  the  mammoth,  or  mas- 
todon, and  published  the  first  ac- 
count of  it  in  London,  dedicating 
the  work  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  In 
1827,  he  made  the  first  attempt  in 
America  at  lithography,  obtaining 
the  silver  medal  therefor  from  the 
Franklin  Institute.  Many  of  his 
lithographic  drawings  vie  in  deli- 
cacy of  touch  and  richness  of  effect 
with  the  best  produced  in  Europe. 
While  in  France,  Mr.  Pcalc  invent- 
ed a  mode  of  painting  in  wax,  fin- 
ished a  head  of  1 J u j" mt  de  Nemours 
in  this  style,  which  he  presented, 
together  with  a  memoir  on  the  art, 
to  the  National  Institute  of  France. 
We  have  thus  given  a  rapid  sketch 
of  the  principal  events  of  Mr. 
Peale's  placid,  but  industrious  and 
honorable  career.  His  life  affords 
a  bright  example  to  the  students 
and  professors  of  art.  Notwith- 
standing the  years  that  have  heaped 
their  snows  upon  his  head,  he  is 
still  in  the  possession  of  all  his  fac- 
ulties, his  heart  is  still  young  in 
enthusiasm,  and  his  hand  has  lost 
none  of  its  canning.  Gentle  and 
dignified  in  manner,  libera!  and 
sympathetic  in  his  views  and  feel- 
ings, he  presents  the  picture  of  a 
calm  and  serene  old  age,  the  warm 
sunset  of  a  long  day.  In  a  recent 
kindly  and  appreciative  notice,  the 
Boston  Courier  remarked : — "  In 
conversing  with  Mr.  Peale — in  ob- 
serving his  attractive  countenance 
and  his  fine  head,  aptly  crowned 
with  those  flowing  locks  of  purest 
snow,  which  a  brother  artist  would 
delight  to  paint — we  could  not  but 
feel  what  a  mistaken  notion  is  that, 
so  common  with  youth,  that  old  age 
is  necessarily  dark  and  unlovely. 
Time  works  changes  in  the  face 
and  frame  of  man ;  we  are  not  the 
same  in  manhood  as  in  youth  ;  we 
are  not  the  same  in  age  as  m  man- 
hood. But  where  the  life  is  wisely 
ordered,  and  in  conformity  with  the 
laws  of  God,  each  period  has  its  pe- 
culiar capacities  and  attractious. 
It  is  no  part  of  God's  providence 
that  declining  years  should  be  uu- 
liappv,  or  unemployed,  or  unattrac- 
tive."  What  repels  us  in  age  is  more 
often  the  wreck  of  the  passions,  the 
rust  of  indolence,  or  the  stain  of 
sensuality,  than  the  touches  of  nat- 
ural decay.  Mr.  Peale  has  done 
nothing  to  accelerate  the  disrepair 
of  time ;  and  thus  his  old  age  is, 
healthy,  cheerful  and  serene." 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  MORMON'S  DAUGHTER: 

OR, 

CAMP  LIFE  ACROSS  THE  PRAIRIES. 

a  thue  story  of  our  own  remarkable  times. 
[continued.] 
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CHAPTER  II.— [continued.] 

"  Yon  have  no  right  to  prevent  us  from  saving  our  lives  if  wo 
can  I"  shouted  Morton,  in  a  choking  voice,  as  he  shook  his  fist  at 
the  captain,  and  clambered  down. 

"I  have  a  right  to  command  ray  own  ship  and  all  that  is  in  it," 
said  the  enptain,  in  a  resolute  tone  ;  "and  I  have  also  a  right  to 
prevent  my  passengers  from  throwing  their  lives  away,  if  I  can  help 
it.  And  you  may  thank  me,  Mr.  Morton,  and  all  of  you  for  that 
matter,  that  I  discovered  your  mutinous  conduct  in  time  to  save 
you  from  certain  death.  Look  at  that  wild,  boiling  sea,  upon 
which  you  were  so  ready  to  trust  yourselves.  No  boat  could  live 
npon  it  for  an  hour,  with  the  most  skilful  helmsman  ;  and  with- 
out one,  you  would  have  been  swamped  in  five  minutes." 

"We  glanced  at  the  mountainous  waves,  with  the  dark  yawning 
chasms,  into  which  our  ship  was  plunging  so  frightfully,  and  were 
convinced  of  his  truth. 

"  If  there  had  been  a  probability  of  reaching  the  land  in  safety, 
while  it  was  certain  death  to  remain  in  the  ship,  yon  may  he  sure 
that  I  should  have  proposed  it,"  he  continued.  "  But  it  would 
have  been  done  fairly.  I  should  have  obliged  yon  to  draw  lots 
for  the-  privilege,  and  taken  my  chance  with  the  rest,  instead  of 
sneaking  off  with  a  chosen  few,  and  leaving  the  rest  to  their  fate. 
But  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are  innocent  among  you — and  I 
know  they  are  not  a  few, — I  will  forgive  this  mad  attempt,  and 
tell  you  for  your  comfort  that  the  wind  is  rapidly  changing,  and 
probably,  after  lying  off  the  coast  awhile,  we  shall  be  able  to  get 
safely  into  port." 

This  was  true.  The  wind  soon  came  round  to  the  westward  ; 
we  were  driven  out  to  sea,  but  within  the  week,  got  safely  into 
Halifax.  The  captain  afterwards  used  every  argument  he  could 
think  of  to  deter  my  father  from  pursuing  his  rash  enterprise,  or, 
at  least,  leave  me  in  a  civilised  country ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain. 
He  would  not  listen  believingly  to  a  word  of  wrong  against  the 
Mormon  faith  or  practices,  and  spent  the  whole  time  in  convers- 
ing with  the  Mormon  elder  and  his  disciples  upon  their  dreams, 
visions,  prophecies  and  miracles;  thus  strengthening  their  faith  by 
his  own,  or  in  perusing  the  pages  of  the  Mormon  bible — that  spe- 
cious piece  of  humbug  and  deception,  which  they  pretend  was  dug 
up  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  written  upon  plates  of  gold,  and 
transcribed  by  some  mysterious  process,  by  Smith,  the  founder  of 
their  sect  and  doctrines,  whom  they  believe  to  be  one  of  God's 
holy  prophets. 

Our  voyage  at  last  came  to  an  end ;  we  landed  in  New  York, 
and  I  bade  adieu  to  Captain  Baldwin,  with  tears  and  sincere  re- 
gret. It  was  not  that  I  loved  him,  but  because  I  believed  he  had 
6aved  our  lives,  and  I  was  grateful  for  his  kindness  and  the  deep 
interest  he  appeared  to  take  in  my  welfare.  It  seemed  like  part- 
ing from  an  old  and  valued  friend,  and  I  did  not  soon  forget  him. 
Our  journey  through  the  States  was  full  of  interest,  but  it  was  too 
rapid  for  the  formation  of  friendships,  and  as  none  there  knew  aught 
of  our  faith  or  destination,  we  passed  through  them  unmolested. 


CHAPTER  III. 

"But  thou,  fair  ■world,  whose  fresh,  unsullied  charms 
Welcomed  Columbus  from  the  western  wave, 
Wilt  thou  receive  the  wanderers  to  thine  arms, 
The  lost  descendants  of  the  immortal  brave?" 

"We  found  some  of  our  expected  caravan  already  awaiting  our 
arrival  in  St.  Louis,  and  making  active  preparations  for  the  pro- 
posed emigration,  and  by  the  time  fixed  for  our  departure,  nearly 
all  of  English  birth  had  arrived,  with  the  addition  of  some  forty 
or  fifty  Americans,  converts  to  the  Mormon  faith.  Large  numbers 
of  horses,  mules,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  were  bought,  with  tents, 
wagons,  harness,  tools,  provisions,  clothing,  and  all  the  thousand 
and  one  articles  necessary  for  a  train  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
persons. 

For  some  days  before  our  departure,  and  while  things  were  pre- 
paring, we  left  the  hotels,  and  bivouacked  in  the  tents,  just  out  of 
the  city,  so  as  to  get  accustomed  to  the  mode  of  life  we  were  about 
to  pursue.  My  father  spent  his  money  freely,  and  bought  every- 
thing I  wished  for ;  and  among  the  rest,  a  span  of  elegant  saddle- 
horses  for  me  and  himself  to  ride  when  we  were  tired  of  jolting  in 
the  heavy  wagons.  I  was  delighted  with  this  purchase,  and  it 
seemed  almost  like  being  at  home  when  we  mounted  the  fiery 
barbs  and  cantered  a  few  miles  away  to  try  them. 

The  next  morning,  being  the  last  we  were  to  spend  in  St.  Louis, 
I  proposed  a  ride  to  Helen  Cameron,  a  young  friend,  near  my 
own  age,  whom  I  had  already  made  among  the  Mormons'  daugh- 
ters. We  already  knew  each  other's  history,  and  felt  for  each 
other  true  womanly  sympathy.  Like  myself,  she  had  been  brought 
up  in  luxury,  and  was  ill-fitted  by  education  to  contend  with  the 
£oils  and  privations  incident  to  a  journey  through  the  wilderness, 
pr  the  rough  border  life  we  were  to  lead  hereafter. 

Her;  father  had  been  considered  one  of  the  wealthiest  merchants 
in  New  York,  and  they  had  lived  in  one  of  the  most  splendid 
residences  in  the  city  till  a  few  months  before,  when  he  had  failed 
in  business,  and  soon  after  joined  the  Mormons,  and  prepared  to 
emigrate  to  Utah,  perhaps  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  troublesome 


creditors,  who  thought,  I  was  told,  that  ho  had  wronged  them, 
ami  Mill  had  plenty  of  money  to  build  up  a  grand  establishment 
in  a  new  country.  Any  way,  his  family,  which  consisted  of  a  wife, 
two  sons  and  a  daughter,  had  more  of  the  conveniences  and  luxu- 
ries of  life  around  them  than  most  of  the  emigrants  ;  and  after  a 
few  days'  acquaintance,  Morton  proposed  to  my  father  to  take  up 
our  quarters  in  their  tent — a  proposition  that  seemed  mutually 
agreeable  to  all  parties,  and  was  accepted. 

Mr.  Cameron  was  rather  a  stern,  reserved  and  tyrannical  man  in 
his  family,  who  had  followed  hiin  rather  unwillingly,  and  still 
looked  with  suspicion  upon  all  the  Mormon  manoeuvres.  His 
wifo  was  an  amiable,  lady-like  woman,  slender,  delicate,  and  ever 
yielding  to  the  will  of  her  lord  and  master,  but  yet  firm  and  up- 
right in  her  principles,  and  noble  and  generous  in  her  feelings  and 
impulses — traits  of  character  which  she  had  succeeded  in  instilling 
into  the  minds  of  her  children,  in  spite  of  some  contrary  exam- 
ples in  their  father.  Him  they  feared,  and  sometimes  shunned, 
while  they  loved  her  almost  idolatrously.  Helen,  though  small  in 
person,  had  a  great  deal  more  courage  and  spirit  than  her  mother, 
but  though  wild  and  frolicsome  at  times,  she  had  a  great  deal  of 
her  father's  thoughtfulness  and  reserve  in  her  composition. 

It  was  a  glorious  morning  in  May  when  Helen  and  I  set  out  for 
our  ride.  The  sky  was  blue  and  cloudless ;  the  air  balmy  and  fra- 
grant with  the  scent  of  flowers,  that  were  blooming  in  this  warm 
climate  on  every  hand  ;  the  grand  old  woods  were  vocal  with  the 
song  of  birds,  that  were  everywhere  pouring  out  their  notes  of 
liquid  melody  ;  the  river,  usually  so  dark  and  turbid,  glittered  in 
the  sunlight  like  molten  silver,  as  we  saw  it  through  the  branches 
of  the  trees ;  and  everything  wore  such  an  air  of  gladness  and 
beauty,  that  my  spirits  rose  above  the  petty  cares  and  troubles  that 
weighed  them  down  so  heavily. 

"After  all,  Helen,"  I  said,  when  we  had  ridden  for  some  time 
in  silent  enjoyment  of  the  beauties  around  us,  "  we  may  be  much 
happier  in  this  promised  land  than  we  anticipate.  I  have  already 
ceased  to  sigh  for  the  luxuries  of  home.  I  have  learned  to  wait 
on  my  father  and  myself,  something  I  never  thought  possible  till 
my  maid  left  me  at  the  last  moment  in  London,  frightened  by  the 
ocean's  dangers.  I  have  become  accustomed  to  travelling,  care 
little  for  common  danger,  and  am  willing;  to  suffer  some  pri- 
vations, for  the  sake  of  seeing  as  much  of  this  beautiful  earth  as 
possible  before  I  die." 

"But  you  do  not  realize  one-half  we  shall  be  obliged  to  endure 
in  this  perilous  journey,  and  nothing,  I  fear,  of  the  persecutions 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  undergo,  if  we  do  not  conform  to  Mormon 
practices  when  we  get  to  the  holy  city,"  she  replied. 

"  But  do  you  believe  their  practices  really  are  such  as  we  can- 
not conscientiously  conform  to,  Helen  V 

"  Could  you  conscientiously  marry  a  man  with  half  a  dozen 
wives  and  a  house  full  of  children  ?" 

"No,  no,  I  could  never  do  that,  and  my  father  will  not  believe 
such  things  exist  among  the  Mormons." 

"  Well,  I  believe  them,  and  have  not  a  doubt  that  polygamy  is 
common  among  the  Mormon  leaders  But  as  women  are  scarce 
there,  in  comparison  to  the  men,  and  all  cannot  get  or  support  a 
dozen,  I  should  hope  some  poor  fellow  might  be  found  who  would 
be  glad  of  one  good  one,  if  you  and  I  are  obliged  to  spend  our 
lives  there,  Selina." 

"  But  it  is  an  abominable  system,  Helen,  if  it  is  so,  as  I  can 
hardly  believe,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  disgust  ray  father  at  once, 
perhaps  enough  to  make  him  leave  them." 

"  There  is  no  surety  of  that.  The  doctrine  seems  to  be  extreme- 
ly fascinating  to  some  men,  and  is  one  they  would  be  delighted  to 
put  in  practice  everywhere." 

"  Well,  we  sha'n't  be  obliged  to  marry  them,  unless  we  choose." 

"I  should  hope  not,"  said  Helen,  with  an  arch  look  into  my 
face;  "but  if  I  had  that  rose  and  lily  complexion,  those  regular, 
faultless  features,  those  smiling  eyes  of  heavenly  blue,  that  long, 
curling,  golden  hair,  and  that  superb  form,  set  off  by  that  fine  blue 
riding  habit,  and  jaunty  cap  and  plume,  I  should  not  dare  to  trust 
myself  within  view  of  those  admiring  Mormon  elders." 

"Out  upon  you  for  a  flatterer!"  I  said;  "you  will  make  me 
vain  by  such  an  enumeration  of  female  charms  that  I  don't  lay 
claim  to.  But  seriously,  Helen,  do  you  believe  your  slender, 
petite  form,  dark,  clear  complexion,  large,  flashing  black  eyes, 
perfect  Roman  features,  and  jetty  hair,  would  be  less  tempting  to 
the  modern  Solomons  ?  I,  at  least,  do  not,  and  especially  when  I 
take  into  consideration  the  wit  and  sprightliness  of  their  owner, 
who  sits  there  so  gracefully  in  her  dark  maroon  habit,  with  such  a 
becoming  black  velvet  cap  and  plume  upon  her  dainty  head." 

"And  with  such  a  just  appreciation  of  all  her  charms  in  her 
heart,  you  might  say,"  said  she,  laughing.  "  In  fact,  dear  Selina, 
I  have  not  been  a  year  or  move  in  fashionable  society  for  nothing. 
Though  our  ages  are  the  same,  I  am  not  such  a  novice  as  you  in 
the  world's  ways.  I  was  then  considered  a  rich  heiress,  and  was 
caressed  and  flattered  enough  to  spoil  some  little  girls,  by  the 
scores  of  lovers  who,were  constantly  sighing  around  me;  while 
you,  it  seems,  had  never  entered  the  charmed  circles  of  society  at 
all." 

"  For  which,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  bo  thankful,  if  I  am  to  be  for- 
ever debarred  from  the  pleasures  and  enjoyments  for  which  you 
will  hereafter  be  vainly  sighing,"  I  replied. 

"  True — true  enough,  and  it  would  bo  well,  perhaps,  if  I  could 
forget  all  the  fascinations  that  have  for  the  last  two  years  enthralled 
me,"  said  she,  with  a  sigh  and  look  of  deep  sadness. 

"  Ah  !  I  fear  you  parted  with  some  of  those  lovers  with  regret." 

"No;  I  cared  nothing  for  those  who  made  professions,  but  there 
were  those  whose  lips  were  sealed  by  poverty,  whose  friendship  I 
valued  more  highly.  But  they  are  away  now,  and  know  nothing 
of  my  destination,  or  the  fate  to  which  I  must  conform  or  die," 
said  she,  sorrowfully. 


Our  conversation  was  here  interrupted  by  the  sharp  click  of 
horses'  hoofs  and  the  sound  of  merry  voices;  and  a  minute  after- 
wards, a  party  of  five  young  men,  in  hunting  garbs,  dashed  by  us 
at  full  speed,  with  an  admiring  backward  glance  at  us  and  our 
handsome  horses,  which,  at  the  time,  had  been  reined  in  to  walk, 
the  better  to  understand  each  other's  conversation.  Being  thus 
completely  thrown  off  our  guard,  we  were  entirely  unprepared  for 
the  sudden  acceleration  of  speed  our  steeds  thought  fit  to  assume, 
to  keep  up  in  the  race  with  the  laugbing  gallants,  two  of  whom, 
upon  looking  back,  and  seeing  us  apparently  in  full  pursuit  of 
them,  suddenly  cheeked  up  their  fiery  chargers  to  a  walk,  as  if  to 
invite  our  company. 

I  kept  my  seat  firmly,  evon  when  thus  taken  at  disadvantage, 
though  I  had  little  control  over  the  fiery  animal  I  rode;  but 
Helen,  who  had  less  experience  in  riding,  was  pale,  frightened 
and  wavering,  and  just  ready  to  fall  from  the  saddle  as  we  came 
up  with  the  ungallant  cavaliers,  one  of  whom  caught  her  bridle 
rein  just  as  she  slipped  to  the  ground.  It  was  very  lucky  he  did 
so,  as  her  long  dress  was  entangled  in  the  stirrup,  and  she  might 
otherwise  have  been  killed  ;  but  as  it  was,  though  faint  and  fright- 
ened, she  was  but  little  hurt  by  the  accident.  My  horse  was  very 
willing  to  stop  with  the  halting  party,  and  I  was  off  and  by  Helen's 
side  almost  as  soon  as  the  gentlemen,  who  had  so  thoughtlessly 
caused  the  accident. 

"  Are  you  hurt,  dear  Helen  ?"  I  said,  in  tones  of  alarm,  as  I 
took  her  hand. 

"  No,  I  think  not,"  she  replied,  as  she  rose  to  her  feet,  with  the 
tide  of  crimson  rushing  to  her  cheek  and  brow,  when  she  saw  the 
anxious  faces  the  young  men  bent  over  her.  "But  I  am  very 
sorry  to  be  the  cause  of  delay  to  your  hasty  ride,  gentlemen." 

"And  we,  lady,  are  more  sorry  to  be  the  cause  of  your  accident, 
as  I  presume  we  were,"  said  one  of  them,  in  a  polite  tone;  "and 
for  myself,  I  beg  pardon  of  you  both,  ladies,  for  the  impolite  man- 
ner in  which  we  passed  you  just  now  on  the  road." 

"  You  are  very  excusable,"  said  Helen,  smiling,  "  for  all  have 
a  right  to  go  at  such  a  pace  as  pleases  them,  and  I  only  am  to 
blame  for  being  so  deeply  engaged  in  discussion  with  my  friend, 
as  to  be  thrown  off  my  guard  and  taken  at  disadvantage." 

"But  you,  madam,  kept  your  seat  admirably,"  said  the  other 
gentleman,  turning  to  me.  "Eew  American  ladies  ride  so  fear- 
lessly, and  I  was  almost  tempted  to  believe  you  had  had  practice 
upon  the  back  of  an  English  hunter,  when  I  saw  your  firmness 
under  such  disadvantages." 

"  A  conclusion  in  which  you  were  not  a  thousand  miles  out  of 
the  way,"  said  Helen,  with  a  merry  laugh. 

"Ah!  have  I  indeed  the  pleasure  of  meeting  one  of  my  fair 
countrywomen,  or  a  travelled  American  lady?"  he  questioned, 
with  a  look  of  eager  interest. 

"  I  am  of  English  birth,  and  country  bred  at  that ;  while  my 
friend  is  American,  and  of  the  city,  which  accounts  in  some  mea- 
sure for  our  equestrian  experiences  to-day.  But  our  horses  were 
new  to  us  both;  we  knew  nothing  of  their  speed,  mettle,  or  am- 
bitious habits,  and  were  quite  unacquainted  with  their  propensity 
for  racing." 

"Which  it  is  quite  time  we  were  trying  again,"  laughed  Helen, 
as,  by  the  help  of  her  cavalier,  she  proceeded  to  mount  her  racer, 
while  I  did  the  same  by  mine. 

"  Shall  we  proceed  or  return  ?"  said  I,  to  Helen,  in  a  low  tone. 

"  O,  do  not  let  us  interfere  further  in  the  pleasure  of  your  morn- 
ing ride,  ladies,"  said  the  young  Englishman,  who  had  evidently 
heard  the  words  not  meant  for  his  ear.  "  We  are  going  out  on  a 
hunting  excursion  down  the  river,  and  leave  the  turnpike  a  mile 
or  two  below,  while  you,  I  suppose,  are  only  out  for  an  airing." 

"  That  is  all,  if  I  except  trying  the  speed  of  our  racers,  prepa- 
ratory to  taking  a  longer  journey  upon  their  backs,"  said  I, 
laughing 

"  How  long,  may  I  ask  V  said  the  Englishman,  who  had  man- 
aged to  get  beside  me  as  we  rode,  while  the  other  gentleman 
attached  himself  to  Helen,  and  had  fallen  behind  us. 

"  O,  a  thousand  or  two  miles  to  the  westward,"  said  I,  indiffer- 
ently. 

"  You  are  not  to  be  a  resident  of  St.  Louis,  then  ?" 

"  No ;  it  is  only  the  place  where  our  bands  congregate,  prepara- 
tory to  emigration  westward." 

"Pardon  my  curiosity,  lady,  but  is  it  possible  that  you  belong  to 
the  large  party  of  Mormons  who  are  to  leave  the  city  to-morrow 
for  the  Great  Salt  Lake  in  Utah  V 

"  It  is  even  so,"  said  I,  mournfully. 

"And  your  companion,  lady?" 

"Is  similarly  situated  with  myself.  We  both  belong  to  the 
Mormon  band." 

A  shadow  seemed  to  come  over  the  face  of  my  companion;  he 
cast  down  his  fine  dark  eyes  thoughtfully,  and  while  he  did  so,  I 
took  the  liberty  to  examine  his  features  more  closely.  He  was 
tall  and  strongly  built,  though  his  proportions  were  perfectly  sym- 
metrica.!, and  all  his  movements  were  easy,  gracefol  and  distin- 
guished by  such  an  air  of  dignity  and  high-breeding,  as  convinced 
me  that  he  was  used  to  good  society,  and  whatever  his  present  for- 
tune or  circumstances,  that  he  had  an  innate  consciousness  of 
being  good  and  noble  himself,  combined  with  a  pride  of  respect- 
able ancestry.  His  countenance  was  noble  and  dignified,  but  not 
as  open  and  frank  as  that  of  his  companion.  His  head  was  large, 
and  ornamented  by  dark  brown  wavy  hair  and  a  handsome  hunt- 
ing-cap ;  his  brow  was  expansive  and  intellectual;  his  nose  aqui- 
line ;  his  eyes  large  and  dark,  with  a  shade  of  melancholy  in  their 
expression ;  his  mouth  rather  large,  with  full,  firm  lips,  and  a 
kindly  winning  expression,  when  he  smiled  ;  his  chin  round  and 
full,  but  not  too  prominent,  and  the  general  expression  of  his 
features  extremely  prepossessing. 

His  companion  was  smaller,  of  lighter  complexion,  more  airy 
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unit  graceful  in  his  movement,  and  with  a  gayer,  huppioi  and 
moro  jovial  exprc  don  i"  hid  countenance.     Ho,  too,  was  finely 

formed,  and  eminently  hand  iomo,  much  hand  i  Ei   I  iet,  us  far 

as  pergonal  bcautj  goes,  than  his  companion.  His  complexion 
wan  fair  as  a  lady's ;  his  hair  light  and  curling  ;  liifl  forclietfd  white 
and  high;  his  nose  straight;  his  mouth  perfect,  and  generally 
smiling,  with  fine  white  teeth ;  his  chin  rather  square  and  dimpled, 
Hin!  in-  Una  dark  gray  eyes  sometimes  lighted  up  with  thospiril  oi 
fan  and  mischief. 

As  I  turned  back  from  a  hasty  glance  athin^ovorTnysuouIdor, 
my  companion  raised  his  eyes  with  an  inquiring  look  to  my  face. 

"  Vmii  have  friends,  lady,  among  these  Mormon  coavorts — have 
you  no  I  !"  said  ho,  questioningly. 

"  A  father  ;  that  is  all." 

"  And  he  is  one  of  them  ?" 

"  Yes — a  firm  and  devoted  believer  in  tlic  Mormon  doctrines." 

"And  you  '."  ho  said,  with  a  keen,  searching  look. 

"1  am  heretical.  1  have  no  belief  in  their  dogmas ;  I  believe 
their  lendors  arc  ail  arrant  impostors  ;  and  I  only  go  with  them 
for  my  dear  father's  suko,"  said  I,  mournfully. 

"  0  that  1  could  persuade  you — Iiim — every  one  who  is  led  away 
by  their  ahominable  doctrines  to  leave  them,"  said  ho,  earnestly. 
"  Tell  me,  lady,  would  it  bo  vain  to  try  to  do  so  V 

'*  1  think  it  would.  Indeed  I  know  that  every  possible  argu- 
ment bus  been  expended  upon  my  father  in  vain  ;  and  each  and 
nil  only  made  him  the  more  determined  to  follow  them.  He  looks 
forward  to  a  state  of  perfect  happiness  in  this  Mormon  paradise — 
the  home  of  the  blessed,  as  they  call  it." 

"And  do  yon,  who,  if  I  mistake  not,  have  been  delicately  bred, 
look  forward  to  a  happy  life  among  these  miserable  fanatics  and 
villanous  outcasts  V 

"No,  no  ;  but  I  submit  to  ir,  as  to  a  stem  necessity  in  the  path 
of  filial  duty.  And  with  a  faint  hope,  too,  that  a  knowledge  of 
truth  may  yet  restore  us  to  our  home  and  country." 

"  You  know,  then,  that  your  father  is  cajoled  and  deceived,  and 
doomed  to  disappointment  at  the  end  of  his  journey?" 

"I  certainly  think  so  ;  and  only  hope  I  may  be  mistaken." 

He  now  turned  the  conversation  to  other  subjects — my  travelling 
experience,  the  comparative  beauty  of  English  and  American 
scenery,  and  our  English  home  and  all  its  dear  associations ; 
though  he  said  nothing  of  his  own,  or  his  family,  that  could  lead 
me  to  form  an  opinion  of  his  grade  in  society,  otherwise  than  to 
infer  that  his  friends  were  not  among  those  who  labored  for  a  live- 
lihood. He  had  evidently  travelled  much  ;  had  an  appreciative 
eye  for  beautiful  scenery  ;  a  retentive  memory,  stored  with  many 
anecdotes  of  the  people  and  scenes  through  which  he  had  passed  ; 
and  line  descriptive  powers,  when  he  chose  to  display  them.  All 
this  I  learned  in  the  half  hour  we  were  galloping  over  the  smooth 
road  together;  and  so  fascinated  was  I  with  the  society  of  my 
companion,  that  to  mc  the  time  seemed  all  too  short,  when  we 
reached  the  cross  road  he  had  named  as  our  place  of  parting. 

"  Here,  lady,  I  suppose  we  must  part,"  he  said,  as  he  reined  up 
his  steed  and  looked  after  our  companions  ;  "  but,  Heaven  knows, 
I  had  much  rather  share  your  morning  ride  than  hunt  in  the  wild 
woods  to-day." 

"  It  is  very  pleasant  to  ride  in  agreeable  company,"  I  replied  ; 
"  but  it  is,  I  suppose,  with  us,  like  all  other  travellers  from  distant 
lands — before  unconscious  of  each  other's  existence,  who  meet 
upon  the  journey  of  life  but  to  hold  an  hour's  converse,  and  then 
part  to  meet  no  more  on  earth,  with  mutual  good  wishes  and 
perhaps  mutual  forgetfulncss." 

"I  at  least  shall  never  forget  our  meeting,"  said  he,  with  an 
impressive  look,  "  and  I  sincerely  hope  it  will  not  be  our  last." 

"But  I  leave  here  to-morrow,"  I  suggested,  " and  from  that 
time  I  never  expect  to  sec  a  familiar  face  again." 

"  I  know ;  but  if  I  join  in  a  proposed  hunt  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains in  autumn,  and  thus  find  myself  in  your  neighborhood,  I  may 
take  the  liberty  of  calling  upon  you,  if  it  would  be  agreeable,"  said 
he,  with  an  equivocal  smile. 

"  Of  course  I  should  be  glad  to  see  any  of  my  friends  there"  said 
I,  laughing. 

"  And  may  I  know  for  whom  to  inquire,  to  gain  a  kind  recep- 
tion ?"  he  said,  with  an  answering  smile,  as  he  presented  his  card, 
upon  which  the  name  of  Eugene  Howard  was  inscribed. 

I  gave  him  mine,  which  I  happened  to  have  about  me,  in  reply; 
and  just  then  our  friends  rode  up  to  join  us. 

"Ah,  it  is  the  fashion  here  to  exchange  keepsakes,  is  it?"  said 
the  other  gentleman,  as  he  drew  his  from  his  pocket  and  presented 
it  to  Helen. 

She  took  it  with  a  smile,  but  said  she  had  nothing  to  <rivc  in 
return. 

"  Not  even  a  name  V  he  said,  smiling. 

"Not  unless  that  of  Helen  Cameron  is  worth  remembering,"  she 
said,  archly. 

"  Thank  you  ;  it  will  not  lie  forgotten,"  said  lie,  more  gravely, 
as  wo  made  our  adieus  and  rode  away. 

"  Selina,  what  are  you  thinking  of  i"  said  Helen,  after  wo  had 
ridden  for  some  time  in  silence. 

"Of  those  handsome  cavaliers,  of  course,"  said  I,  laughing. 

"  I  would  have  wagered  my  life  that  you  were  ;  and  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  I  am  more  than  half  in  love  with  mine  already." 

"  What,  in  spite  of  that  friend  who  made  no  professions  f" 

"  Ay,  we  are  too  apt  to  forget  the  absent,"  said  she,  regretfully  ; 
"  but  I  know  not  that  he  cared  much  for  me." 

"  And  this  gentleman  has  already  professed  his  admiration  ?" 

"  Something  very  like  it,  I  must  confess.  But  did  not  yours  do 
the  same  (" 

"  Not  at  all,  I  assure  you.  He  probably  thought  we  had  got  far 
enough  over  the  bounds  of  etiquette,  without  doing  that ;  but  what 
did  your  gallant  say  V 


"  .\  fig  for  your  etiquette  !     He  expatiated  upon  the 

tb'-  day  and  thi  rding  to  i  ul<  ,  aim  il  1    And 

bo  told  m     '■'■■■  thing  of  li     famil 

besides  making  n  few  fine  and  nattering    peeel 
■■  Well,  w  In*  and  what  i  •  he,  if  you  ich  '" 

"His  name  Is   Lynn   Dover,  his  card    ays;  1  a  St. 

I.niii    men  bant,  of  En|  lish  extract, 

and  he,  an  <>u)\  son,  i  ■  in  ili<     tore  ■■■  hen  he     I I  I  e,  and 

when  be  don't,  ho  ride  .  ii  hi   ,  and  hum  ,  m  u  h<  ■ 

di  itanl  praii  le  ,  foi  a  pa  time." 

'*  And  In".-;  nVlOnd  '" 

"  ]-  .in  Engli  ih  cou  In  of  his,  come  ottl  to  i  ec  the  country,  and 
hunt  buffalo  iii  tin;  fill,  upon  tin-  prairie 

"And  did  he  extract  as  much  information  of  aj  and  our 
nation,  of  you,  as  ii  seems  you  did  from  him?" 

"No,  indeed.  II.-  seemed  to  take  it  for  granted  thai  1  irflj  a 
St.  Louis  lady,  with  an  English  friend,  whom  he  should  meet 
hereafter,  and  I  didn't  undeceive  him."     1  laughed. 

"That  just  b1iow&  the  difference  between  us  and  our  respective 
companions.  Four  beloved  and  myself,  open,  frank,  and  com- 
municative; while  mine,  and  my  petite  friend  here,  get  all  they 
can  out  of  others,  and  keep  their  own  affairs  to  themselves." 

"Then  yon  told  him  nil  about  our  unlucky  fate,  and  untoward 
destination,  did  you  ?" 

"Something  about  it,  certainly;  and  when  we  get  settled  in 
our  earthly  paradise,  we  may  expect  a  call  from  these  gallant 
cavaliers." 

Helen  laughed  at  the  absurdity  of  the  idea  ;  and  soon  after  we 
set  out  for  the  city,  talking  all  the  way  of  our  several  arrangements 
and  preparations  for  the  journey  ;  and  imagining,  as  young  girls 
will,  all  sorts  of  adventures  and  dangers  that  might  befall  us,  in 
consideration  of  which,  wc  resolved  to  arm  ourselves,  like  the 
Spanish  ladies,  with  dirk-knives  and  pistols,  and  practise  till  we 
learned  to  use  them.  So  we  galloped  into  the  city  and  bought 
such  as  pleased  us,  before  returning  to  the  camp. 

Of  course  wc  did  not  boast  of  our  morning's  adventure,  when 
complimented  by  my  father  and  Morton  upon  our  long  ride  ;  or 
tell  of  the  accident  to  any  one  but  Helen's  mother,  who  laughed 
heartily  about  our  chasing  the  gentlemen,  and  bade  us  beware  of 
picking  up  beaux  of  whom  we  knew  nothing,  and  exchanging 
cards  with  them,  in  our  rides  and  walks. 

Our  Mormon  friends  seemed  to  court  notoriety;  and  our  camp 
was  quite  an  object  of  interest  to  the  citizens,  more  or  less  of  whom 
visited  it  every  day,  and  sometimes  listened  with  apparent  interest 
to  the  preaching,  praying,  singing  and  exhortations  of  the  brethren, 
some  of  whom,  at  stated  hours  each  day  and  evening,  held  forth 
for  the  edification  of  the  multitude.  Of  course  it  was  nothing  un- 
usual to  find  ourselves  surrounded  by  people  the  next  morning, 
when  our  cavalcade  was  preparing  to  start ;  nor  were  Helen  and  I 
much  surprised  to  see  among  them  our  squires  of  the  previous 
day.  We  had  concluded  to  begin  our  journey  on  horseback;  and 
with  my  father,  Morton,  and  some  twenty  others,  we  were  already 
mounted  and  prancing  around  to  see  the  inmates  of  the  heavy 
wagons  that  were  getting  into  line,  when  we  first  discovered  them. 

The  color  deepened  on  my  cheek  when  I  looked  up  to  meet 
Howard's  eyes  fixed  upon  me  with  an  inquiring,  pained,  and 
deeply-saddened  expression.  Dover  was  beside  him,  looking,  too, 
uncommonly  serious  and  thoughtful.  I  bowed  a  recognition,  but 
there  was  no  chance  to  exchange  a  word,  as  my  father  was  beside 
me,  and  Morton's  eyes  were  fixed  searchingly  upon  us  both  ;  and 
a  moment  after  the  train  began  to  move.  As  we  debouched  from 
the  vacant  lot  which  our  camp  had  occupied,  into  the  road,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  pass  them,  and  I  could  not  resist  the  impulse 
as  I  did  so  to  say  "  Farewell."  Both  bowed  to  the  saddle-bows  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  courtesy,  and  my  heart  at  least  swelled 
with  a  rising  sob  at 'the  thought  of  parting  forever  with  one  who 
had  excited  in  it  more  than  a  common  interest. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

"Those  savnge  cliffs  and  solitudes  might  seem 

The  chosen  haunts  where  Freedom's  foot  may  roam; 
She  loves  to  dwell  by  glen  and  torrent  stream, 
And  make  the  rocky  fastnesses  her  home." 

Both  Helen  and  myself  were  very  grave  and  silent  for  a  long 
time  after  this  encounter,  as  we  rode  slowly  onward  in  advance  of 
the  heavy  laden  wagons ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  my  father  began 
to  rally  us  upon  our  low  spirits. 

"  Surely  it  is  no  time  to  be  sad,  my  dear  girls,"  he  said.  "  The 
sky  is  clear  and  serene,  the  sun  shines  gloriously,  and  the  day  is 
auspicious  ;  the  birds  arc  singing,  the  flowers  are  blooming,  and 
all  nature  is  smiling  upon  the  commencement  of  a  journey  that  is 
to  end  in  the  land  of  the  blessed.  Come,  cheer  up,  and  do  not 
let  your  thoughts  revert  to  the  idols  left  behind — the  straw,  brick, 
and  mortar,  and  leeks  and  onions  of  Egypt ;  but  look  forward 
with  hope  and  joy  to  the  land  of  promise,  where  all  our  troubles 
are  to  end.  There  'peace  and  happiness,  truth  and  justice,  true 
religion  and  heartfelt  piety,  will  be  established  among  us  for  all 
generations.'  There  our  best  and  fondest  aspirations  will  be 
gratified  ;  our  vain  longings  after  the  unattainable  receive  their 
fruition  ;  our  disappointed  hopes  and  unavoidable  misfortunes  be- 
come reversed  and  made  our  greatest  blessings;  and  all  our 
earthly  wants  supplied  in  the  greatest  abundance.  And  there,  to 
erown  and  glorify  our  existence,  wc  shall  live  and  reign  with 
Christ  a  thousand  years,  and  then  rise  with  him  to  a  glorious 
home  beyond  the  sky,  around  the  throne  of  the  Eternal." 

"I  wisli  I  could  believe  all  this,  dear  father,"  I  said  ;  "but  I 
must  confess  that  my  faith  is  still  very  weak;  and  I  sec  before  us 
only  a  long,  toilsome  and  dangerous  journey,  that  is  to  end  only 
in  disappointment  and  tears." 

"And  so  you  will  continue  to  believe,  I  am  assured,  idinded  as 


yon  are  by  Satan,  until  TOBf  DlCtM 

■ 

"What 

"  1 1  you  will  know  at  a  titling  time  ;  and  till  then  your  cpl 
■ 

[fool  to  find  MortOl 

with  on  i  ! 

the  idea  that  anectcd  with  the  mystery, 

like  lightning.     0  tow  1  feared  end  di 
that  man,  even  then  *    Of  late,  in  the  multiplicity  of  I 

the  train,  I  I.  .  f  him 

than  tuu  I  found  myself  under  hit  continued  sarveil- 

lance.  Ii  I  rode  on  horseback,  ha  wai  almosl 
if  I  tired  of  this  and  took  the  wagon,  my  father  very  soon  would 
give  up  the  rein  ,  and  he  would  be  my  driver.  If  I  walked — as  I 
frequently  did  for  a  change,  with  Helen  <>r  my  father  for  a  com- 
panion— he  would  be  -run-  to  bo  there,  pointing  out  the  beauties] 
oi  tli"  cencry,  and  describing  all  the  rations  incident!  and  hair- 
breadth escape  of  bi  previous  journeys  across  the  same  wilder- 
ness. And  so  aggravating  and  burfheiisome  did  this  omnipres- 
ence  become,  that  I  one  day  told  Helen  that  Morton  continually 
reminded  me  of  die  old  man  fixed  upon  Binbad's  shoulders. 

"  If  you  do  not  yd  find  more  and  greater  r.  .-ider- 

ing  him  so,  I   iball   be  greatly  mistaken,"  said  Helen,  gravely ; 

"and  I  la-gin.  too,  to  haw  j[,.  ;%  j  CMa 

sec,  making  him  'II    a   great   favorite  with   my  lather,  and   paving 

more  than  common  attention  to  me;  and  you  will  -.  e  thai  he  will 
yet  try  to  t'ct  us  both  into  bis  clutch* 

"  That  idea  is  horrible  !"  I  exclaimed.    "But  i  will  die,  Helen, 

before  I  will  become  cither." 

"You  may  not  have  a  choice,"  said  she,  gloomily. 

"But  I  shall  have  a  choice,  so  long  as  I  retain  possession  of 

this  knivc  and  pistol,"  said  I,  determinedly.  "And  that  put-  me 
in  mind,  Helen,  that  we  must  practise  a  little  oftencr,  if  wc  arc  to 
become  good  shots." 

For  some  days  our  journey  was  pleasant  enough,  and  the  con- 
tinual novelty  and  excitement  made  us  forget  in  a  measure  our 
fears  of  the  Mormon  leader — for  leader  he  was,  and  principal 
guide  and  director  of  all  our  movements.  There  were  two  other 
elders  in  the  train  ;  but  his  superior  mental  ability  and  uncommon 
sagacity,  caused  them  to  yield  without  a  murmur.  lie  usually 
led  the  van,  with  a  small  party  of  horsemen,  with  the  Cameron*, 
and  my  father,  and  myself,  in  his  immediate  vicinity  ;  while  Bam-, 
one  of  his  collcagnes,  kept  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  train  ;  and 
Lewis,  the  other  one,  brought  up  the  rear,  to  see  that  all  was  right 
there.  For  our  train  was  so  long  that  it  was  quite  necessary  for 
some  responsible  persons  to  see  that  none  of  the  wagons  or  cattle 
were  left  behind. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  observe  that  it  was  not  in  the  first  feeble 
infancy  of  Mormonism  that  these  scenes  transpired,  the  first  great 
exodus  of  the  Mormons  from  Nauvoo  to  Utah  having  taken  place 
several  years  before,  during  which  time  the  infant  colony  had 
been  rapidly  accumulating  wealth  and  strength,  both  by  natural 
increase  and  the  addition  each  year  of  parties  of  emigrants  from 
all  quarters  of  the  known  world,  where  their  doctrines  had  been 
disseminated  by  their  zealous  and  interested  missionaries.  "We, 
and  our  English  friends,  had  lived  too  far  away  to  be  well  in- 
formed on  the  subject,  and  were  thus  more  easily  duped  and  de- 
ceived. And  besides,  as  we  afterwards  learned,  these  missionaries 
had  their  orders  from  head-quarters,  not  to  divulge  their  most  im- 
moral doctrines  to  the  new  converts,  rill  they  were  safe  beyond  the 
bounds  of  civilization.  They  also  forged  letters  of  introduction 
and  recommendation  to  distinguished  people  while  abroad  to  gain 
hospitality,  and  thus  spread  their  odious  doctrine  among  a  better 
class  of  persons  than  they  would  otherwise  obtain. 

We  took  our  way  over  the  broad  prairies  of  Missouri,  till  we 
reached  Independence,  and  then  struck  off  into  the  wild,  unculti- 
vated region  that  borders  the  Platte  or  Nebraska  River  from  Mis- 
souri to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Sometimes  we  travelled  for  days 
over  broad  prairies,  covered  with  tall  grass  that  waved  in  the  light 
breeze  like  ocean  billows,  or  gorgeous  beds  of  resplendent  flowers 
that  sometimes  covered  broad  acres  ;  being  the  rich  natural  pas- 
tures of  immense  droves  of  wild  horses,  which  here  dashed,  wheeled 
and  pranced  in  all  their  native  freedom  and  elegance,  tossing  their 
beautiful  heads  in  the  air  and  snorting  in  trumpet  tones  when 
startled  by  our  approaching  train,  and  galloping  away  with  the 
speed  of  the  wind,  in  all  their  wild  and  graceful  activity. 

There  also  roamed  magnificent  herds  of  the  stately  buffalo,  in 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  literally  darkening  the  broad 
plains  for  miles  and  miles,  and  when  in  motion,  stunning  the  ear 
with  a  noise  like  thunder,  or  the  roar  of  the  ocean ;  and  once 
fairly  endangering  the  safety  of  our  train  by  their  onward  march, 
which  was  not  so  easily  broken.  And  there,  too,  droves  of  deer, 
and  elk,  and  antelope,  sometimes  swept  by  us,  with  their  wide- 
branching  antlers  raised  majestically  aloft,  as  leaping  with  long, 
easy  bounds,  they  seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  their  fleetest  pur- 
suers— the  wild  Indians,  the  native  lords  of  the  soil,  parties  of 
whom  we  met  at  their  exciting  sport,  a  pastime  in  which  the 
hunters  of  our  party  often  eagerly  joined. 

Again  we  made  our  way  over  wooded  hills,  peopled  with  squir- 
rels and  bares,  wild  turkeys  and  pheasants,  and  many  Slier  kinds 
of  game;  and  through  green,  fertile  valleys  and  low,  muddy  river 
bottoms  ;  fording  the  streams  with  rafts  built  for  the  occasion, 
when  they  were  too  deep,  and  wading  them  when  shallow.  We 
crossed  arid  plains,  covered  with  hot.  yellow  sand  and  gravel, 
too  sterile  for  common  vegetation,  but  still  beautified  and  enlivened 
by  immense  masses  of  scarlet  or  crimson  cactus,  or  else  glittering 
with  crystalline  incrustations  of  salt,  or  ppols  and  small  lakes 
of  briny  water.  And  here  we  were  scorched  with  beat  and  parched 
with  thirst,  although  not  to  such  a  degree  as  many  other  poor 
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creatures  before  us  probably  were,  who  had   left  their  bones  to 
bleach  upon  the  hot,  scorching  sand. 

At  night  we  camped  in  truo  military  stylo.  Our  tents  were 
pitched  on  some  level  spot ;  tho  wagons  drawn  up  in  a  circle 
around  them  ;  the  horses  and  mules,  after  baiting,  were  picketed 
around  us ;  the  cattle  driven  into  an  enclosure,  and  a  watch  set 
when  wo  were  in  tho  dangerous  neighborhood  of  Indians,  who 
several  times  attempted  to  steal  our  horses,  and  otherwise  molest 
us,  but  did  not  succeed  in  doing  us  any  material  injury.  Wo 
sometimes  encamped  for  several  days  in  succossion,  in  some  de- 
lightful spot  where  grass  and  game  were  abundant,  to  rost  our 
tired  animals  and  ourselves,  and  allow  the  men  a  chance  to  fish 
and  hunt.  Wo  sometimes  suffered  from  storms,  fatigue,  and  tho 
extreme  heat  of  tho  weather,  but  as  a  general  thing  tho  health  of 
our  party  was  good. 

When  we  came  to  the  fertile  valleys  at  the  base  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  a  general  halt  for  several  days  was  proclaimed,  to  re- 
cruit the  exhausted  energies  of  our  people  and  animals,  some  of 
whom  had  given  out,  and  had  been  left  by  the  way,  and  all  of 
whom  were  completely  worn  down  and  jaded  out  by  tho  severe 
toil  and  privations  of  the  journey. 

Wc  have  said  little  of  the  many  exciting  incidents  of  the  jour- 
ney, or  tho  people  with  whom  wo  found  ourselves  connected  ;  but 
here  we  will  stop  to  make  some  reference  to  them.  We  had  not 
gone  far  before  we  ascertained  that  more  than  one  of  the  male 
converts  bad  more  than  one  female  under  his  protection,  who  was 
neither  sister  nor  daughter,  especially  among  the  Americans  ;  and 
some  of  them  had  young  children  who  made  plenty  of  music  for 
the  train  when  thcro  was  no  other,  and,  in  fact,  the  wagons  were 
literally  swarming  with  children.  Of  course  we  drew  our  own 
conclusions. 

I  knew  it  would  he  no  use  to  mention  this  to  my  father,  who 
having  eyes  saw  not  and  ears  heard  nothing  to  the  disadvantage 
of  Mormonism.  But  Mrs.  Cameron  mentioned  the  subject  to  her 
husband,  who  only  laughed  at  the  discovery,  and  said  it  was  none 
of  his  business  if  the  men  had  a  dozen  wives  apiece.  She  was 
deeply  shocked  by  the  want  of  principle  this  reply  exhibited,  and 
for  the  first  time  began  to  think  deeply  of  the  important  conse- 
quences that  might  result  to  herself  frara  it.  She  had  occupied  a 
high  position  at  home,  until  her  husband's  unexpected  failure  in 
business  a  few  months  before,  and  the  consequent  slights  they 
had  afterwards  received,  and  the  alienation  of  former  friends  and 
associates,  had  so  wounded  her  sensitive  pride  as  to  make  her 
consent  the  more  easily  to  the  proposed  emigration  than  she  other- 
wise would  have  done ;  and  now  she  deeply  regretted  that  she  had 
allowed  such  feelings  to  influence  her  decision. 

Therowere  men  and  women  of  all  classes  among  the  emigrants. 
A  few,  like  ourselves,  had  been  brought  up  in  luxury,  but  by  far 
the  larger  part  were  from  the  lower  ranks,  who  had  become  con- 
verts to  this  strange  doctrines  through  ignorance  and  that  easy 
and  zealous  credulity  that  swells  the  ranks  of  all  fanatical  sects. 
But  without  doubt  there  were  many  who  were  not  at  all  deluded, 
but  joined  and  followed  them  for  the  sake  of  escaping  criminal 
punishment  and  the  restraints  of  a  moral  community  at  home. 

We  became  acquainted  with  many  of  the  women  in  our  various 
camping  relations,  but  were  intimate  with  very  few.  Among  those 
who  especially  attracted  our  regard  by  her  beauty,  amiability,  and 
the  extreme  sweetness  with  which  she  bore  all  the  cross  humors 
of  her  uncle's  wife,  upon  whom  she  was  dependent,  was  a  young 
orphan  English  girl  by  the  name  of  Evelyn  Stanley,  of  whom  her 
aunt  made  a  compelete  drudge  in  the  care  of  her  young  family. 
They  were  of  the  middle  class,  and  had  resided  near  us  at  home ; 
and  though  we  had  never  met  till  we  arrived  at  St.  Louis,  they 
knew  all  about  us  and  the  fortunes  of  our  family ;  and  the  vixen 
aunt  had  a  great  respect  for  us,  too,  and  at  my  request  would-  fre- 
quently allow  poor  Evelyn  the  privilege  of  walking  out  to  gather 
flowers  and  view  the  beautiful  scenery — pleasures  she  would  not 
have  obtained  but  for  my  interposition. 

There  was  also  among  the  Americans  a  young  widow  by  the 
name  of  Kent,  who  considerably  attracted  my  attention.  She  had 
been  a  seamstress  to  the  Camerons,  and  was  a  bright,  sparkling, 
witty,  and  fascinating  woman  of  twenty-five.  But  there  was  some- 
thing about  her  I  did  not  like  from  the  first ;  and  when  I  saw  more 
of  her  behaviour,  and  the  smiles  and  attention  with  which  her 
presence  was  ever  greeted  by  Mr.  Cameron,  who  reserved  all  his 
frowns  for  his  family,  I  was  completely  disgusted,  and  soon  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  she  was  coming  out  at  his  desire,  and  would 
make  one  of  his  household  at  the  journey's  end.  The  poor  wife,  I 
think,  soon  drew  the  same  conclusions  from  their  intimacy ;  but 
she  feared  her  husband,  and  dared  not  speak  of  it,  even  to  Helen, 
who  for  sometime  remained  in  happy  ignorance,  or  to  her  two 
sons,  the  eldest  of  whom,  a  keen,  active  boy  of  fifteen,  instinctively 
hated  her,  long  before  he  knew  the  reason  why. 

For  sometime  previous  to  our  general  halt,  I  imagined  Morton 
was  seeking  for  an  opportunity  to  have  some  private  conversation 
with  me,  but  this  I  had  skilfully  avoided.  The  next  morning 
after  we  had  camped,  my  father  asked  me  to  take  a  walk  with 
him,  to  which  I  gladly  consented,  delighted  with  the  opportunity 
of  viewing  the  magnificent  scenery.  I  set  off  with  him  from  the 
camp  in  fine  spirits,  free  as  a  bird,  and  pleased  with  the  thought 
of  being  able  to  contribute  to  his  happiness. 

We  walked  a  long  distance,  and  finally  ascended  a  high  hill, 
from  which  we  obtained  a  fine  view  of  the  green,  fertile  valley  in 
which  lay  our  camp,  through  which  meandered  a  fine  mountain 
stream,  fringed  with  willows,  alders,  and  some  other  kinds  of  trees 
and  bushes,  and  from  which  was  rising  a  soft,  silvery  mist.  The 
white  tents  and  white  covered  wagons  circling  around  them,  glit- 
tering in  the  morning  sun  ;  the  busy  people  cooking  around  their 
camp-fires,  from  which  the  smoke  curled  lazily  up  to  the  heavens, 
and  the  cattle  grazing  in  the  green  pasture,  tended  by  the  otherwise 


idlo  boys,  presented  as  pleasing  a  picture  of  emigrant  life  as  tho 
eye  could  wish  to  ga/.o  upon. 

But  we  cared  little  for  these  common,  every  day  sights,  when 
once  our  eyes  rested  upon  tho  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  the  dis- 
tant mountain  scenery.  Near  us  rose  hold  cliffs,  craggy  steeps 
and  high  precipices,  crowned  with  lofty  pines,  old  stunted  cedars, 
and  aspens  and  beeches,  with  the  crevices  and  defiles  adorned 
with  brilliant  flowers ;  while  beyond  these,  gigantic  masses  of 
craggy  rocks  met  tho  eye,  rising  one  upon  another,  ridge  after 
ridge,  their  sides  broken  into  a  thousand  fantastic  shapes  and 
forms,  some  of  them  resembling  columns,  and  spires  and  minar- 
ets of  a  great  city,  and  all  of  them  filled  with  deep  chasms,  fissures, 
and  ravines,  through  which  foaming  mountain  torrents  leaped  and 
whirled  away  to  the  quiet  valley  with  a  wild,  deafening  roar.  And 
beyond  these,  upon  the  verge  of  the  western  horizon,  the  lofty, 
snow-clad  peaks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  rose  in  full  view,  their 
icy  summits  shining  like  polished  silver  in  the  clear  sunlight,  and 
towering  in  solemn  grandeur  to  the  sky,  with  which  they  seemed 
to  mingle. 

We  stood  on  a  huge  granite  boulder,  and  gazed  for  a  long  time 
in  awe  and  with  hushed  silence  upon  this  sublime  exhibition  of 
the  inimitable  work  of  God's  own  band,  and  our  hearts  rose  in 
silent  adoration  to  Him  "who  set  hounds  to  the  sea,  and  laid  tho 
foundations  of  the  earth  ;  who  holds  the  winds  in  his  fisr,  and  the 
waters  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand  ;  who  rends  the  hard  rocks  with 
hot  thunder-bolts,  and  by  his  earthquakes  upheaves  them  like  the 
waves  of  the  ocean."    At  last  my  father  spoke,  in  a  low  voice  : 

"  Is  it  not  worth  all  the  trouble  and  toil  we  have  expended,  my 
child,  to  behold  such  a  scene  as  this  ?" 

"  Yes,  dear  father,"  I  said  ;  "  and  if  anything  can  raise  our 
thoughts  to  the  great  Creator,  and  impress  us  with  the  utter  noth- 
ingness of  all  the  works  and  devices  of  men,  it  is  a  scene  of  such 
natural  grandeur  and  sublimity." 

"  Yes,  my  child,  and  if  anything  could  make  us  willing  to  per- 
form all  life's  duties  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  acceptable  to  God, 
it  must  be  the  reflections  caused  by  such  glorious  scenes." 

"Nay,  father,  but  does  it  not  rather  raise  our  thoughts  above  all 
earthly  scenes,  up  to  the  throne  of  the  eternal  and  the  city  of  our 
God,  where  we  all  hope  to  have  a  dwelling  place  ?" 

"Ay,  but  we  must  remember,  Selina,  that  our  dwelling  place 
is  still  in  tabernacles,  in  houses  of  clay,  that  must  be  made  meet 
temples  for  God's  holy  spirit,  if  we  ever  wish  to  live  and  reign 
with  Christ  upon  the  earth,  or  have  an  inheritance  with  him  in 
that  glorious  city  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God." 

I  was  silent — awe-struck  by  the  solemnity  of  his  manner,  and 
impressed  with  a  sudden  fear  that  he  was  about  to  say  or  do  some- 
thing that  was  to  involve  my  life's  happiness.  He  looked  upon 
me  for  some  minutes  with  a  solemn  yet  imploring  expression,  and 
then  said : 

"  Selina,  tho  time  has  come  when  you  are  to  be  initiated  into 
some  of  the  mysteries  of  our  faith.  Are  you  willing  to  gratify 
your  father  in  the  dearest  and  most  cherished  wish  of  his  heart  ?" 
"  Can  my  dear  father  ask  that  question,  when  he  knows  how  I 
have  clung  to  him  in  joy  and  sorrow,  and  forsook  all  to  follow 
him  and  cheer  him  in  his  loneliness,  when  all  the  other  friends  I 
had  on  earth  opposed  it  ?  He  knows  that  I  will  do  anything  that 
is  honorable,  just,  and  right,  to  please  him?"  said  I,  tremblingly. 
"  Then  you  will  not  pain  me  by  a  refusal,  but  joyfully  accept  the 
distinguished  proposals  that  are  made  for  you,  and  become  tho 
honored  wife  of  the  best  friend  your  father  has  on  earth." 

"Father !"  I  exclaimed,  in  unfeigned  surprise,  while  the  blood 
all  retreated  from  cheek  and  lip  to  my  heart ;  "  is  it  possible  that  you 
can  think  of  giving  me  up  to  another,  when  you  have  so  often  said 
we  should  never,  never  part?" 

"  We  shall  not  part,  my  child,  for  I  have  my  friend's  sacred 
promise  that  you  shall  live  with  me  till  I  die." 

"  But,  father — dear  father ! — I  do  not  wish  to  marry ;  I  am  too 
young  to  be  a  wife !"  said  I,  beseechingly ;  "  and  surely  you  will 
not  urge  me  to  be  so  against  my  will  1" 

"You  will  be  eighteen  to-morrow,  my  dear;  and  weeks  and 
months  ago  I  gave  a  solemn  promise  that  upon  that  day  you 
should  become  my  friend's  wife,  and  at  all  hazards  that  promise 
must  be  kept,"  said  he,  firmly. 

"And  he— that  friend  ?"  said  I,  fearfully. 

"  Is  before  you.  See  that  you  treat  him  honorably  and  nobly 
as  he  deserves,  and  for  your  own  sake  yield  him  your  affections." 
I  turned  in  terror  to  behold  Morton  standing  beside  me.  I  grew 
faint  and  sick — my  bead  swam — all  grew  dark  around  me,  and  I 
reeled  and  should  have  fallen  from  the  rock,  had  he  not  caught  me 
in  his  arms.  He  folded  me  to  his  bosom  and  pressed  his  polluted 
lips  to  mine. 

"  O,  I  could  ever  hold  thee  thus — my  wife — my  best  beloved !" 
he  exclaimed,  passionately,  as  I  struggled  in  his  hateful  embrace ; 
for  I  was  not  quite  insensible,  and  the  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling 
brought  back  the  strength  to  my  nerveless  frame  and  the  light  to 
my  dimmed  eyes  the  moment  I  felt  the  pressure  of  his  hot  lips  ; 
it  was  like  a  galvanic  shock  to  my  system. 

"Father ! — father  !"  I  shrieked,  in  despairing  tones,  as  I  turned' 
to  gaze  upon  vacancy  ;  he  was  gone  ! 

"  He  is  already  out  of  sight  and  hearing,"  said  my  tormentor, 
in  his  blandest  tones.  "  He  left  us  alone  purposely,  that  I  might 
have  an  opportunity  you  would  not  otherwise  grant  mo,  to  explain 
to  you  our  motives  and  doctrines." 

"Let  me  go  ! — you  have  no  right  to  detain  me  !"  said  I,  pas- 
sionately, as  I  attempted  to  writhe  myself  from  his  arms. 

"  I  will  release  you,  if  you  will  promise  to  stay  and  listen  to  what 
I  have  to  say  to  you." 

"  Then  I  promise,"  I  said,  as  he  let  me  go ;  "  but  assure  your- 
self, Mr.  Morton,  that  I  have  no  desire  to  know  more  of  you,  your 
motives, «or  your  doctrines  than  I  do  now,"  said  I,  angrily. 


"  But  remember  it  is  by  your  falher's  desire  that  I  am  here.  He 
know  that  God  himself  pointed  you  out  to  me  for  a  wife  ;  that  I 
love  you  deeply  and  devotedly,  and  that  it  will  be  for  your  temporal 
and  eternal  good  that  you  become  so.  He  knows  and  firmly  be- 
lieves, too,  with  all  others  of  the  Mormon  faith,  that  no  woman, 
however  good  or  sinless,  can  be  saved  and  enter  the  paradise  of 
the  bles6ed,but  in  and  through  a  believing  husband.  And  know- 
ing and  believing  this  with  his  whole  heart,  your  father  has  ever 
been  deeply  anxious  to  unite  you  to  one  to  whom  he  attributes  his 
own  conversion,  and  of  course  loves  and  honors  next  to  his  God ; 
one,  too,  who  had  a  revelation  from  on  high,  the  first  time  he  saw 
you,  that  you  were  one  day  to  become  his  bride." 

"  I  do  not  believe  in  6uch  revelations,"  I  said,  with  spirit,  "nor 
shall  I,  till  they  come  to  myself.  You  are  old  enough  to  be  my 
father.  I  do  not  love  you  as  a  wife  ought  to  love  her  husband, 
and  in  age,  tastes,  opinions,  and  inclinations,  wc  are  entirely 
unsuited  to  each  other,  Mr.  Morton." 

"All  that  is  nothing  to  me,  because  it  has  been  revealed  to  me 
that  when  we  are  once  united,  you  will  love  me  devotedly,  and 
our  tastes,  inclinations  and  opinions  will  quickly  assimilate  ;  and 
when  you  have  experienced  the  blessedness  of  a  union  with  one  of 
the  saints  of  the  Most  High,  you  will  wonder  that  you  ever  thought 
of  a  difference  in  our  ages — for  who  ever  thinks  to  ask  the  ages  of 
the  angels  ? — and  are  not  saints  and  angels  as  one,  equalin  power 
and  glory  V 

" Such  reasoning  will  never  convince  me"  I  replied.  " I  have 
no  desire  to  marry  any  one,  or  take  upon  myself  the  duties  of  a 
wife ;  but  if  you  do,  there  are  probably  women  enough  in  the  train 
who  would  esteem  it  a  high  honor  to  marry  you." 

"  You  alone  are  the  one  pointed  out  to  me  by  the  Divine  finger, 
and  my  wife  you  shall  be,"  he  said,  in  a  commanding  tone,  and 
with  one  of  his  bold,  magnetic  looks. 

"  I  will  never  believe  it ;  I  think  I  shall  have  some  choice  in  the 
matter,"  said  I,  resolutely. 

"And  will  you  dare  presume  to  reverse  God's  decrees  V  said 
he,  with  a  look  and  tone  intended  to  overcome  me. 

"  I  will  not  say  what  I  dare  or  dare  not  do,"  said  I,  with  flashing 
eyes  ;  "  but  of  one  thing  I  am  very  sure,  that  I  will  not  be  com- 
pelled to  marry  any  one  against  my  will!" 

"  Softly,  softly,"  said  he,  with  a  glance  that  made  me  quail ;  "  I 
have  your  father's  solemn  promise  that  to-morrow  you  shall  be 
mine,  and  in  some  way  that  promise  must  be  fulfilled — peaceably 
if  it  may  be  so,  forcibly  if  it  must." 

"  The  winds  and  waves  are  free  and  so  am  I,  and  death  is  prefer- 
able to  a  bondage  like  that,"  I  said,  as  I  jumped  from  the  rock 
and  bounded  away  like  a  wild  antelope. 

As  I  came  near  I  saw  Helen  sitting  just  without  the  camp,  under 
the  shadowy  branches  of  a  tree,  with  her  work,  and  rushing  up  to 
her  side,  I  threw  myself  down  upon  the  grassy  turf,  buried  my 
face  in  my  hands,  and  burst  into  tears.  My  feelings  had  not  been 
so  terribly  excited  since  my  mother's  death,  and  I  wept  as  if  my 
heart  would  break,  while  she  for  a  long  time  vainly  urged  me  to 
tell  her  the  cause  of  it. 

"Has  some  evil  befallen  your  father? — were  you  chased  by 
panthers  or  Indians  ? — or  has  some  one  insulted  you,  Selina  ?" 

"  Neither,  neither,"  I  sobbed,  as  soon  as  I  could  command  my 
voice,  and  then  I  told  her  the  whole  story. 

She  was  deeply  excited  and  indignant  at  tho  whole  proceeding — 
feeling,  too,  as  if  my  experience  might  soon  be  hers. 

"Despicable  wretch!"  she  said,  "to  think  to  clothe  his  villany 
by  the  mask  of  revelation  from  Almighty  God !  I  could  almost 
find  it  in  my  heart  to  wish  that  ho  would  crush  him  with  a  hot 
thunderbolt." 

"O,  Helen,  breathe  not  such  an  impious  wish !"  said  I,  fear- 
fully, "for  he  alone  knows  what  is  best  for  us  ;  and  I  do  not  yet 
believe  he  will  allow  me  to  be  sacrificed.  Morton  has,  I  know, 
obtained  unlimited  power  over  my  poor  father ;  but  here  are  more 
than  a  hundred  men  around  us  by  day  .And  by  night,  who  would 
not  suffer  them  to  carry  out  such  a  nefarious  project." 

"  I  do  not  know  that,"  she  replied ;  "  for  are  they  not  all  sworn 
to  support  their  leaders,  and  assist  them  in  carrying  out  their 
plans,  whether  good  or  evil  ?  They  dare  not  disobey  Morton,  and 
then  go  on  to  the  promised  land." 

"Dare  not  ? — there  are  men  among  them  who  would  do  or  dare 
anything,  or  I  am  mistaken,  Helen." 

"Ay,  but  they  are  all  Mormons,  Selina,  deeply  interested  in 
carrying  out  their  doctrines — one  of  which,  I  suspect,  is  to  get  all 
the  women  they  can  into  their  power,  and  enslave  them  after- 
ward ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  three  quarters  of  the  men  in  the 
train  joined  for  no  other  purpose  than  the  free  license  they  expect 
at  the  end  of  their  journey." 

"But  your  father,  Helen,  and  mine?"  I  urged. 

"  Yours  is  still  blind  as  the  bats  and  the  moles,  but  mine — 0,  I  t 
dare  not  tell  you  what  I  sometimes  fear,"  she  said,  as  she  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands  to  hide  the  starting  tears. 

We  went  to  the  tent,  and  soon  after  my  father  came  in  to  din- 
ner. The  former  looked  highly  displeased  when  I  sought  his  eye, 
and  the  rapid  glance  I  received  from  the  latter  filled  me  with  fear 
and  dread,  it  was  so  full  of  fiery  passion  and  stern  determination. 
The  meal  passed  almost  in  silence,  for  our  mess,  which  usually 
consisted  of  Morton,  Barry,  tho  Camerons,  my  father,  myself  and 
the  Mormon  servant  girl,  all  seemed  under  constraint.  When  it 
was  over,  the  men  and  boys  went  out  gunning,  as  they  usually 
did  every  day  when  camping,  and  Mrs.  Cameron,  Helen  and  I, 
in  the  absence  of  the  girl,  who  was  washing  by  the  stream,  pro- 
ceeded to  discuss  my  dismal  prospects. 

Mrs.  Cameron  was  shocked  by  a  detail  of  the  circumstances, 
but  advised  me  to  hold  out  bravely,  and  on  no  account  to  yield  to 
compulsion  if  I  could  help  it. 

"  Your  father,  my  dear,"  she  said,  "is  really  an  unfit  adviser 
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in  hifl  present  condition  ;  and  if  you  marry  that  cold-blooded,  sen- 
sual man,  you  will  regret  it  to  tho  day  of  your  (loath.  And  be- 
sides, I  Hhould  not  WOndOf  at  all  if  lie  alroady  had  a  wife  at  homo; 
and  that  in  tho  reason  why  ho  in  ho  anxious  to  secure  you  before 
you  or  your  poor  innocent  fathor  shall  find  out  his  real  circum- 
stances." 

I  had  not  thought  of  this  before,  but  I  felt  very  suro  now  that  it 
was  so.  When  tho  men  returned  near  sunset,  and  supper  was 
ovor,  my  father  again  took  mo  out  for  a  walk,  though  I  wont 
unwillingly. 

"  Solina,"  ho  said,  when  wo  woro  alono,  "you  must  know  that 
I  am  deeply  disappointed  and  chagrined  by  your  conduct  to-day. 
How  could  you  find  it  in  your  heart  to  trout  one  of  God's  servants 
so  saucily  and  irrovoronlly,  when  you  knew  my  wishes  on  tho 
subject  ?" 

"  Ho  should  not  have  given  mo  reason,  father." 

"He  gave  you  no  substantial  reason  ;  and  your  wilfulness  and 
perversity  are  beyond  parallel  in  one  so  young." 


altar  perhaps  already  recking  with  such  human  sacrifices,  and  to 
a  deity,  or  man,  of  whom  you  know  really  nothing  '  '  >,  let  me  en- 
treat of  you  to  wait,  to  wait  at  least  till  we  know  this  man's  real 
character  at  home,  to  sco  if  be  is  one  whoso  word  can  be  relied  on, 
and  one  with  whom  you  would  bo  willing  to  trust  the  happiness  of 
your  only  child  ;  to  see  if  he  has  riot  already  B  BOO  0  full  of  frivol 
and  children,  and  whether  this  Promised  Land  i*  all  that  if  DOS 
been  represented  to  ns,  and  BUCh  a  place  as  you  would  desire  \'ur 
the  life-long  home  of  yourself  and  child." 

I  bad  spoken  rapidly  and  vehemently,  but  I  could  sec  that,  al- 
though considerably  all'ected  by  the  earnestness  of  my  appeal,  his 
faith  in  Morton  was  not  at  all  shaken. 

"  You  are  unreasonable/'  ho  said,  "  to  make  such  vilo  and  un- 
founded suppositions  regarding  a  man  of  Mr.  Motion's  sanctity. 
They  are  tho  suggestions  of  Satan,  and  the  sooner  you  dismiss 
them  from  your  mind  the  better." 

"How  know  you  they  arc  tho  suggestions  of  Satan  ?  Havo 
you  cvor  asked  this  man  if  ho  hud  a  wife?" 


me;  and  tin:  slander  probably  came  from  some  lying,  unregen- 
eratc  female  tongue,  prompted  by  the  baleful  i)  ice  and 

envy." 

"  Well,  I  believe  it,  father,  every  word  of  it ;  and  until  I  see 
with  my  own  eye*,  and  hear  with  my  own  cars,  the  real  truth,  in 
the  home  of  the  Mormon  people,  I  must  not,  and  «A«//  not  con- 
ned myself  by  such  strong  and  enduring  ties  uthowof  rnonioge, 
to  one  of  their  number,  let  his  claims  be  what  they  may,"  I 
answered. 

"  Selino,  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  utterly  reft 
acquiesce  in  my  wishes  on  this  subject  '"  he  said,  with   frowning 
DTOW  and  flashing  eyes. 

"I  do — I  must — I  loathe  and  detest  Morton's  very  name,"  said 
I  passionately,  "and  I  will  not  marry  him." 
[to  BK  oostutpbd.] 

[Back  number*  of  Itallou'*  PlrUtrUI,  ronbiiiilrifr  tin-  |irvTiou*  chapter*  of 
thh  Btorf,  can  b"j  li-vi  at  our  otAco  of  publication,  or  at  any  of  the  periodical 
dcpoU.J 
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"  But  did  ho  tell  you  all  that  transpired,  my  father  ?" 
"  It  matters  not,  when  I  know  ho  has  conferred  upon  you  the 
distinguished,  honor  of  choosing  you  for  his  wife ;  nor  will  your 
repugnance  alter  our  arrangements.  But  now,  Selina,  that  you 
know  our  views  upon  the  subject  of  marriage,  and  my  strong  de- 
sire for  your  union  with  Morton,  will  you,  can  you,  alter  all  your 
professions  of  regard  for  me,  destroy  all  my  brightest  hopes,  and 
your  own  temporal  and  eternal  happiness,  by  your  obstinacy  V 
said  he,  in  beseeching  tones,  and  with  tearful  eyes. 

"  0,  father !  dear  father  1"  I  said,  as  I  threw  my  arm  around 
his  neck,  and  burst  into  tears,  "  you  afc.  deceived  and  mistaken 
in  this  man  ;  and  why,  O  why  !  will  you  place  your  hope  of  hap- 
piness upon  anything  this  sido  of  heaven  1  Why  will  you  have 
such  unlimited  faith  in  one  whom  the  instinct  of  a  pure  heart 
warns  me  to  shun  as  I  would  a  deadly  serpent  ?  Why  will  you 
believe  every  word  that  falls  from  his  lips,  when  a  prophetic  voice 
tells  me  they  arc  full  of  guile  and  decoit,  and  will  lead -us  on  to 
ruin  ?    And  why  do  you  wish  to  offer  up  your  oidy  child  upon  au 


"  I  would  not  insult  him  by  such  a  question,  when  from  our  first 
acquaintance  he  asked  mo  for  my  daughter's  hand,  which  I  then 
solemnly  pledged  to  him." 

"  But,  father,  if  you  knew  to  a  certainty  that  he  already  had  a 
wife,  or  wives,  and  children,  would  you  hold  to  that  promise  V 

"  No,  no,  child,  you  know  that  I  would  not.  For  anything  so 
monstrously  unlawful  and  immoral  as  that  would  surely  absolve 
me  from  any  promise  made  in  ignorance  of  such  facts.  For  as 
there  are  no  more  women  born  upon  the  earth  than  men,  reason 
teaches  us  that  God  never  intended  for  a  man  to  have  but  one 
wife  ;  and  the  numberless  evils  that  always  follow  in  the  train  of 
polygamy  also  prove  it." 

"But,  father,  polygamy  is  really  practised  in  the  Promised 
Land,  and  by  tho  priests  and  elders  of  the  Mormon  church,  too, 
or  I  am  strangely  deceived,  and  more  than  one  in  our  train  are 
liars." 

"It  is  impossible;  for  neither  the  elders,  uor  any  others  who 
possessed  correct  information  have  ever  mentioned  such  a  thing  to 
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Highly  characteristic  of  Italy,  the  land  of  beauty  and  song,  is 
the  pleasing  picture  submitted  to  the  reader  on  this  page.  It  is 
the  close  of  a  summer's  day,  and  you  can  fancy  the  warm,  gener- 
ous golden  glow  that  suffuses  the  whole  sky.  In  the  shadow  of 
the  distant  Vesuvius,  whence  the  imprisoned  Cyclops,  ever  rest- 
less, sends  forth  his  sulphury  breath,  the  swift  feluccas  are 
scudding  in  a  streak  of  wind,  scarce  distinguishable  from  the 
white-winged  gulls  that  sweep  over  the  deep  and  dark  blue  water. 
What  a  background  for  a  seaside  group  !  and  how  the  figures  in 
the  foreground  harmonize  with  the  landscape  !  A  handsome  man, 
in  the  light  and  graceful  garb  of  his  calling,  is  seated  on  a  rock, 
accompanying  his  voice  on  his  guitar  as  he  sings  some  love-ditty, 
or  some  brilliant  barcarole.  His  wife,  seated  carelessly  at  his  feet 
with  her  hands  clasped  about  her  knee,  drinks  in  the  music,  while 
the  roguish  daughter  of  the  happy  couple,  resting  on  her  shoulder, 
a  miniature  copv  of  a  beautiful  original,  gazes  with  a  smile  on  her 
father's  face.  Think  not  this  is  a  studied  composition,  and  the 
group  is  artificially  arranged.  Nature,  to  compensate  them  for 
many  privations,  lias  lavished  beauty  and  grace  on  the  children 
of  Italy.  The  very  lazzaroni  of  Naples  have  a  grand  air  with 
them,  and  even  the"  street  beggar  often  struts  like  a  king. 
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[Written  for  Tltiltmi's  Pictorial.] 
AZRAEL. 

BY  JAMBS   HUSKUN   FITT3. 

Nebulous  with  p-lnmu,  tho  dark  death-angel 

Purled  bia  wings  and"  overspread  the  earth : 
■Ilu.'"  lio  said,  "  my  potent  baud  shall  change  nil 
Earthly  (onus — saint,  sinner  nor  evangel 
Shall  escape  the  prcsngu  of  their  birth.'' 

'Noath  the  palms  of  India,  Beauty,  lying, 
Felt  hia  hot  breath  on  her  damask  cheek : 

Faint  jukI  fainter  wuxed  hor  bosom's  sighing, 

Lilies  pale  replaced  the  roses  dying, 
Scanty  perished,  all  too  frail  and  weak. 

Glory,  ou  an  obelisk  reclining, 

Palod  at  the  approach  of  Axmel : 
Drooped  the  plumes  above  his  helmet  shining, 
Snapped  the  sword  incarnadine — resigning 

Earthly  empire,  Glory  headlong  fell. 

Love  had  pictnred  out  a  sweet  creation, 

Fair  as  poet's  dream  of  Arcady ; 
Death's  black  pinions  wrapped  in  desolation 
All  bis  visions— ruthless  devastation 

Chilled  his  substance,  and  he  ceased  to  be. 

Mammon,  from  within  his  golden  castle, 
Thought  the  great  destroyer  to  defy  : 
"  Yield!"  cried  Aarael, t;  febou  art  but  my  vassal!" 
Fell  the  mighty  one  benenth  his  Baa  tile, 
Crushed  and  maugled,  with  his  gold  to  die! 

Thus,  through  earth's  dominions  omnipresent, 

Azracl  withers  all  incarnate  things; 
Kever  powerless,  nerveless,  nor  senescent, 
Slight  impartial  falls  on  peer  and  peasant, 

Darkness  from  the  shadow  of  his  wings. 

Tain  all  tears  and  piteous  supplications, 
Human  grief  is  powerless  in  his  eyes; 

Knows  his  breast  no  tender  emanations  : 

Musical  to  him  the  ulolations 
From  the  gate  where  deep-mouthed  Cerberus  lies! 

Tet,  as  on  destruction's  path  victorious, 

Dealing  new  dismay  the  spoiler  flies, 
Greets  his  sight  a  presence  radiant,  glorious, 
As  at  times  rare  visions  rise  before  us, 

Holding  awe-struck  in  a  stern  surprise. 

"Stay  thou,  Azrael!    Flesh  may  own  snbjcction, 
But  the  Soul  thy  mandates  doth  despise!" 
Impotent  and  harmless  of  infection, 
Cowering  low  and  smitten  with  dejection, 
Azrael  before  the  Spirit  flies ! 

Earth  shall  return  to  chaos,  gloom  infernal 
Enwrap  the  beautiful  with  cold  embrace ; 
Death  shall  evanish,  but  the  Spirit  vernal, 
Freed  from  its  bonds,  shall  seek  its  own  eternal, 
Beautiful,  God-given  dwelling-place. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE    LOVE    TOKEN. 

BT  MISS  CAROLINE  T.  HENTZ.* 

Willa  Herman,  though  not  classically  beautiful,  certainly 
presented  to  the  eye  a  most  charming  picture,  as  on  a  bright  May 
morning  she  sat  by  the  spring,  or  the  "  Hippocrone,"  as  it  had 
been  styled  by  some  youthful  aspirants  for  poetical  fame.  In  all 
the  village  there  was  no  spot  so  lovely  as  this,  none  that  formed 
half  so  inspiring  a  retreat  for  one  who  sought lo  invoke  the  Muses, 
or  where  a  bashful  swain  might  give  more  eloquent  utterance  to 
his  love.  The  limpid  water  welled  forth  from  out  its  rocky  bed 
with  bubbling,  gushing  music,  and  its  basin  had  been  moulded 
and  carved  in  its  present  graceful  undulations  by  the  busy  fingers 
bf  Professor  Herman,  the  German  professor,  who  had  settled 
down  quietly  on  the  lot  which  had  once  been  owned  by  a  mil- 
lionaire. The  grand  old  family  mansion,  when  deserted,  had 
nearly  gone  to  decay,  but  in  this  Professor  Herman  chose  to  make 
his  home,  with  only  Willa,  for  he  was  widowed  since  her  infancy. 
'  He  taught  the  languages  and  music,  the  pupils  of  both  sexes 
coming  at  stated  hours,  but  with  exact  punctuality,  for  he  was  a 
stern  master,  and  his  scholars  feared  his  reproof. 

The  Hippocrone  was  in  a  dell  close  by  tile  "castle,"  as  the 
house  had  been  termed  for  years,  and  of  course  as  it  was  on  pri- 
vate grounds  the  professor  permitted  his  daughter  to  linger  near 
it  as  long  as  her  fancy  dictated,  safe  from  intrusion  as  he  believed. 
Not  so  thought  every  one,  as  this  morning's  adventures  will  prove. 
Willa's  long,  waving  chestnut  hair  was  unbound,  and  she  was 
dipping  her  hand  in  the  stream  flowing  from  the  reservoir,  and 
twiuing  her  locks  into  curls.  Her  straw  hat  lay  on  the  grass  be- 
side her,  where  she  was  seated,  its  blue  ribbons  fluttering  so  close 
to  the  water  that  they  were  fast  becoming  saturated.  She  did 
not  see  it,  for  her  rich  hazel  eyes  were  shadowed  in  deep  thought- 
fulness.  Willa  was  only  sixteen,  not  beautiful,  as  we  have  said, 
but  very  fascinating ;  her  heart  in  her  eyes,  in  her  lips,  and  in  the 
music  of  her  voice. 

"  Why,  Willa,"  exclaimed  a  youth  who  had  been  looking  at 
her  admiringly,  as  he  had  stolen  near  unobserved,  "  of  what  can 
you  be  thinking  so  busily"?  Have  the  nymphs  of  Parnassus  been 
playing  hide  and  seek  among  your  ringlets  ?" 

She  blushed,  and  hastily  pushing  back  her  disordered  hair, 
replied,  archly : 

"If  they  have,  'tis  because  you  have  wooed  them  to  this  spot. 

*  Daughter  of  the  late  Caroliue  Lee  Hentz. 


Ah,  yos,  Mr.  Paul,  you  need  not  think  your  solitary  rhapsodies  to 
some  adored  divinity  have  floated  away  unheard  !" 

It  was  his  turn  to  redden,  for  Paul  Sumner,  with  bis  highly 
poetical  and  romantic  nature,  was  extremely  sensitive.  Prom 
Willa,  of  all  others,  for  he  loved  her  passionately,  he  shrank  from 
the  slightest  approach  to  ridicule.  He  knew  that  she  was  not  blind 
to  the  love,  which  lie  had  exposed  in  a  thousand  nameless  ways, 
but  the  return  she  had  coyly  concealed.  It  left  him  in  that  slate 
of  agonized  suspense  which  rendered  him  doubly  sensitive.  That 
the  overflowings  of  his  heart,  throbbing  so  madly  for  her  alone, 
should  have  reached  her  ears,  and  that  she  could  thus  lightly 
taunt  him  with  the  truth,  stung  him  to  the  quick. 

"  Don't  laugh  at  me,  in  mercy.  I  cannot  bear  that  you  should 
throw  back  upon  my  quivering  heart  feelings  of  such  intensity 
as  you  little  dream.     0,  Willa,  use  your  power  gently  !" 

"Forgive  me,  I  did  not  mean  to  wound.  I  love  to  hear  you 
repeat  poetry,  and  no  one  does  it  with  the  melody  and  feeling 
that  you  do.  I  am  not  such  a  silly  girl  that  I  cannot  appreciate 
your — ah  !  I  mean  your  society." 

"Don't  alter  it.  Why  are  you  so  fearful  of  giving  me  a 
shadow  of  hope  1  Is  he,  my  all-conquering  rival,  content  with 
this  long  warfare?" 

"  What  rival  ?"     A  spark  of  feminine  curiosity  urged  her  on. 
"  O,  you  are  asking  only  for  amusement,  when  you  know  I 
allude  to   Warren,  who,  believe  me,  Willa,  has  not  the  capacity 
of  loving  you  the  millionth  part  as  truly  as  I."    - 

Willa  looked  up  with  coquettish  grace,  though  there  was  strange 
pathos  in  her  voice. 

"  O,  that  will  do  !  I  don't  like  it.  Let  us  talk  of  something 
else."  While  all  the  time  her  eyes  of  tender  beauty  were  saying 
to  him  :  "  Go  on  telling  me  you  love  me,  for  'tis  music  to  my 
ears." 

Paul  knew  something  of  the  wiles  of  her  life,  all  artless  as  was 
the  nature  glowing  within  her  bosom.  He  would  have  said  that 
something,  which  was  never  uttered,  had  not  the  sound  of  a  bell, 
coming  from  the  house,  sounded  in  his  ears.  Not  daring  to  lin- 
ger, and  most  of  all  at  her  side,  he  sprang  up,  exclaiming: 

"  0,  there  is  my  warning,  and  I  have  only  a  moment  in  which 
to  ask,  if  you  will  go  with  me  to-night,  if  your  father  approves. 
Let  me  ask  him." 

"  No,  no ;  he  will  let  no  one  accompany  me  but  himself.  Don't 
mention  it  to  him." 

Her  eyes  were  turned  nervously  where  the  figure  of  another 
youth  was  approaching  rapidly  towards  them.  Paul  did  not  look 
that  way,  as  he  hastened  at  the  jingling  of  a  second  bell.  Just  as 
he  was  lost  to  sight,  Arthur  Warren,  whose  lesson  was  completed, 
came  in  view,  and  as  if  he  had  been  seeking  Willa,  he  bounded 
to  the  spot  Paul  had  vacated.  With  a  frown  contracting  his 
handsome  brow  he  asked  : 

"  Why  did  Paul  steal  away  as  he  saw  my  approach  ?" 
"He  did  not  see  it;  and,  moreover,  it  is  the  hour  for  his  recital. 
You  know  it." 

Willa's  gentle  eyes  disarmed  his  jealousy. 
"And  has  he  gained  your  consent  to  accompany  him  to  our 
festival  ?" 

"  No ;  I  go  with  father." 

His  eye  brightened,  for  Paul  Sumner  had  not  been  preferred. 
He  bent  his  eyes  upon  the  grass  in  passing  thought,  for  he  was 
reclining  gracefully  close  by  her,  and  with  a  quiet  abandon  that 
Paul  Sumner  never  assumed.  She  looked  up,  and  from  an  upper 
window  of  the  castle  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  Paul,  who  on  his 
way  to  the  professor's  room  passed  the  window  by  the  stairs.  It 
commanded  a  view  of  the  dell.  A  cloud  hnng  heavy  ou  the  face 
which  gleamed  upon  her  from  the  lofty  window  like  a  haunting 
spirit.  She  could  not  bear  to  gaze,  and  it  was  well,  for  Arthur's 
meditations  had  ceased,  and  when  she  dared  to  steal  another 
glance  the  phantom  had  passed  on. 

The  air  was  laden  with  the  exquisite  fragrance  of  May  blos- 
soms, gentle  breezes  murmured  a  gentle  lullaby  in  the  fluttering 
leaves  above  them,  and  the  birds  carolled  their  notes  joyously. 
Nature  was  eloquent  with  love,  and  Arthur  Warren  could  no 
longer  restrain  the  emotions  glowing  within  his  bosom.  The 
nymphs  of  the  enchanted  dell  had  breathed  their  witchery  over 
him,  and  he  told  his  love  in  such  melodious  strains  that  Willa 
listened  to  the  beautiful  language,  and  almost  forgot  'twas  ad- 
dressed to  herself.  She  might  have  received  it  with  becoming 
grace  had  she  been  a  goddess  presiding  over  the  spot ;  but  she 
was  only  Willa  Herman,  the  very  embodiment  of  witchery  it  is 
true,  but  she  could  not  realize  that  the  boon  of  her  heart  was 
craved  in  such  measured  phrases.  When  he  ceased,  she  whis- 
pered with  the  mischievousness  of  a  sprite  : 
"Don't  stop." 

Warren  was  brought  rudely  down  from  the  stilts  of  strained 
eloquence. 

"  Willa  Herman,  you  are  enough  to  drive  one  mad." 
But  the  fierce  accents  did  not  intimidate  her. 
"Does  it  displease  you  so  because  I  like  to  hear  you?"  she 
asked,  meekly, 

"I  know  you  are  only  toying  with  my  feelings,  which  at  least 
you  might  respect.  I  know  you  scorn  me.  I  would  that  I  could 
tear  your  image  from  my  heart ;  but  I  cannot.  0,  I  did  not 
believe  you  so  heartless." 

At  this  real  burst  of  feeling  her  tantalizing  mood  vanished,  and 
she  said  in  a  voice  of  such  pitying  music  that  Iris  irritation  was 
softened  : 

"Now,  it  is  I  that  have  made  you  cross,  and  I  can  only  beg  to 
be  forgiven,  whilst  indeed  I  am  sorry  to  have  wouuded  you.  And 
you  will  not  call  me  heartless  again,  when  you  think  of  my  father, 
who  has  only  me  to  love  him,  and  who  lavishes  upon  me  such 
confiding  affection.    Ask  yourself,  if  he  saw  us  just  now,  and  I 


had  been  heeding  your  professions  as  you  would  have  had  me, 
would  he  have  been  pleased  V  * 

During  the  last  questioning  she  had  fixed  her  eyes  in  their  clear 
light  upon  him.  He  arose  reluctantly,  and  after  a  little  silence 
said,  with  some  exultation  : 

"At  least  if  I  have  transgressed,  there  is  some  one  who  can 
share  my  error." 

"And  who  has  shared  your  fate,"  she  replied,  readily. 

That  was  enough.     Warren  was  all  sunshine  as  he  continued  : 

"And  remember  you  promised  me  long  ago  that  your  first 
promenade  on  this  night  should  be  with  me.  Have  you  forgot- 
ten it?" 

She  had  not,  she  said,  whilst  there  was  a  scarcely  pcrceptiblo 
shade  of  disappointment  on  her  face.  Willa's  sympathies  were 
very  acute,  and  had  Warren  only  been  possessed  of  tact  as  well  as 
discernment,  he  might  have  retained  his  advantage  when  she 
pitied  his  real  distress,  and  "used  her  power  gently,"  as  he  had 
entreated.  But  unfortunately  he  admired  himself  almost  as  much 
as  he  loved  Willa,  and  he  could  not  remain  long  in  the  mood  of 
humility  which  made  him  despair  of  her  love.  She  teased  him 
because  she  knew  him  to  be  vain,  and  pitied  him  now  and  then 
because  she  was  not  sure  she  loved  him. 

As  he  now  rose  before  her  in  renewed  self-complacency,  she  be- 
came the  sprite  again.  He  stooped  to  pick  up  his  cap  which  lay 
on  the  grass  very  near  her ;  she  snatched  it  up  and  waved  it  in 
glee  over  her  head,  as  she  sprang  to  her  feet.  He  reached  after 
it,  and  she  waved  it  still  higher,  whilst  his  locks  of  ambrosial 
beauty  mingled  with  hers,  which  were  streaming  in  disordered 
grace.  Suddenly  she  placed  the  cap  over  her  wild  ringlets,  and 
would  have  sprang  away,  but  he  was  tempted  too  sorely,  he  was 
so  near,  and  he  did  what  Paul  would  never  have  dared — he  stole 
a  kiss  from  her  glowing  cheek  ! 

At  the  moment  when  remorseful  of  her  recklessness  she  tried  to 
hide  her  penitence  in  indignation,  she  looked  up,  and  once  more 
that  face  was  at  the  window,  and  this  time  it  was  more  shadowed, 
more  lowering.  With  an  irrepressible  exclamation  she  broke 
away  from  Warren's  detaining  hand — would  have  fled  ;  when  lo  ! 
unlucky  stars  !  he  lost  his  foothold,  the  spring  was  close  behind, 
and  down  into  the  gurgling  waters  the  elegant  Arthur  Warren 
found  himself  suddenly  immersed.  Broadcloth,  chains  of  gold, 
starched  linen,  all  bedraggled  and  wet  with  the  element  which 
had  glistened  to  him  only  a  moment  before  so  beautifully — grace 
as  well  as  presence  of  mind  were  fled,  and  his  equanimity  was 
fearfully  disturbed.  Willa  was  frantic  with  merriment.  Peals  of 
laughter  rung  through  the  air,  and  she  did  not  hear,  as  did  the 
crest-fallen  rival,  an  echo  from  above. 

Warren  sprang  from  his  uncomfortable  scat  with  the  blood  boil- 
ing in  his  face.  Without  a  word  he  was  rushing  away,  when  Willa, 
all  repentance,  sprang  after  him,  placed  her  soft  hand  in  his,  re- 
luctant as  he  was,  and  said,  with  trembling  sweetness  : 

"  0,  Arthur,  please  forgive  me,  I  am  so  sorry — and  then — and 
then  you  know  we  will  only  be  even,  for  I  too  have  something  to 
pardon." 

He  paused,  forgetful  of  his  woful  plight,  and  looked  towards 
her,  half  in  doubt  as  to  her  sincerity.  There  were  tear  drops 
glistening  in  her  eyes,  and  he  forgave  her  ere  they  parted. 


"A  very  miserable  translation,"  exclaimed  Professor  Herman, 
who  had  watched  the  nervous  movements  of  his  pupil's  pen  some 
time  in  silence.  "  The  time  for  your  recitation  has  been  already 
prolonged.  I  will  be  glad  on  future  occasions  to  see  you  more 
attentive.  Compare  your  translation  with  Master  Warren's,  whose 
is  correct,  and  you  will  discover  your  errors.     You  may  go." 

Dispirited  and  gloomy,  Paul  Sumner  gathered  his  books  and 
papers  and  walked  away  without  his  usual  parting  bow.  He  had 
been  a  favorite  with  Professor  Herman,  but  this  morning  his  un- 
lucky star  seemed  in  the  ascendant.  He  had  received  a  mortal 
wound  when  referred  to  Warren  as  an  example,  who  was  his 
junior,  and  acknowledged  to  be  of  narrower  capacity.  He  de- 
scended the  stairs,  pausing  involuntarily  at  the  window,  when  the 
pretty  scene  of  the  stolen  hat  and  kiss  met  his  jaundiced  eye. 
With  jealous  indignation  he  gazed,  with  lambent  fires  flashing 
from  underneath  his  lowering  brows.  Then  as  he  would  have 
rushed  on  blindly,  the  after  farce  at  Warren's  utter  discomfiture 
completely  reversed  his  sensations.  Willa's  silvery  laugh  echoed 
in  his  heart  like  music,  and  it  banished  his  desperate  mood.  War- 
ren in  mortification  was  less  formidable,  and  with  an  inward  satis- 
faction in  the  "  fellow-feeling  "  he  followed  in  his  fast  retreating 
footsteps,  for  Willa  had  flown. 

Paul  Sumner,  though  he  had  passed  more  than  twelve  months 
amongst  these  inhabitants,  and  was  domesticated  in  the  family  of 
Colonel  Warren,  to  whom  he  was  related,  was  not  one  of  them. 
Some  called  him  a  genius  in  a  tone  that  implied  they  thought  him 
devoid  of  common  sense  ;  others  styled  him  a  visionary,  a  dream- 
er ;  and  a  few,  envious  of  his  wealth  and  talents,  said  that  he  was 
worse  than  a  useless  member  of  society,  squandering  the  property 
that  in  their  hands  would  have  been  turned  to  good  account. 
They  were  among  that  amiable  class  who  revel  in  misery  of  their 
own  creating. 

We  have  said  that  he  was  not  of  them,  and  thafcis  why  the  pure 
ore  within  had  been  set  at  nought.  Ho  had  genius,  but  it  strug- 
gled through  a  veil  of  morbid  sensibility,  and  in  an  uncongenial 
atmosphere  it  was  only  "now  and  then  that  the  hidden  wealth  burst 
forth. 

Willa  had  more  than  once  caught  glimpses  of  this  inner  foun- 
tain of  light,  and  her  own  spirit  in  its  joyousness  reflected  tho 
radiance.  That  is  why  he  loved  her,  and  because  he  still  doubted 
the  dear  return  he  was  unhappy.  After  years  of  laborious  colle- 
giate exercise  he  needed  rest  for  mind  and  body,  and  accepted  the 
oft  repeated  invitation  of  Colonel  Warren  to  visit  them,  and  revel  in 
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novel  ■  njoymonl  ,  to  him,  of  life  in  n  jouthorn  villap  ■-     rl 

im  orphan,  and  with    carcelj  o  tie  I  oy<  nd  tin  lii  I    of  friend  flip. 

Hia  bo  and  papi  r,  with  which  l ften  wandered  off 

alone,  hnd  hitherto  been  hia  mo  I  valued  c pi ,  I  ul  a  deep- 
er spell  had  i"'|L"  tfoiind  around  him,  and  now  the  sport  ol  every 
jealous  fear  It  was  nol  strange  thai  he  often  doubted  hie  own 
identity. 

professor  Herman  was  as  nearly  a  being  i<»  himself  a  Paul, 
iiikI  us  BUt'h  WO  have  nut  classed  liini  mimiigst  iIui.hu  who  fnih-d  u> 

appreciate  the  talents  of  the  j g  stranger.     Paul  chose  to  take 

advantage  of  his  instructions  at  first  as  much  for  the  delight  of 
the  intercourse  as  for  the  expoctcd  benefit ;  as  time  flowed  on 
then  might  have  been  anothor  mow  enslaving  motive.  As  yc^ 
tho  colli,  reserved  Gorman  had  looked  more  favorably  upon  Paul 
than  any  other  of  his  pupils. 

Arthur  Warren,  as  a  relative  of  Paul's,  and  inmate  of  the  homo 
ho  visited,  became  a  companion,  if  not  an  intimate  friend.  They 
were  sociable,  but  never  confiding.  Arthur  took  no  pains  to  un- 
derstand  the  fitful  i idfl  of  his  visitor,  and  perfectly  satisfied 

with  self,  thought  very  little  of  him  either  one  way  or  the  other, 
until  ho  found  that  he  was  in  danger  of  losing  the  supremacy  he 
had  hitherto  acquired  over  the  heart,  us  he  imagined,  of  every 
girl  tar  ami  near  whom  he  chose  to  scok.  Arthur  was  handsome, 
he  thought  himself  a  second  Adonis,  and  ho  did  not  dream  that 
tho  palo,  intellectual  face  of  Paul  Sumner  wore  a  spiritual  charm 
that  iiii^ht  he  sought  for  in  vain  on  his  own  classic  features.  This 
day  their  rivalry  hnd  reached  its  climax,  and  Paul  hastened  after 
Arthur  with  the  determination  that  the  futc  of  either  one  should 
be  decided,  and  that  by  hold  measures.  A  little  after,  lie  tapped 
at  the  door  of  the  room  where  tho  youth,  who  never  lost  sight  of 
porsonal  appearance,  had  hastened  to  change  his  soiled  apparel. 
IIo  was  admitted,  and  Paul,  after  a  moment's  silence,  and  still 
Btanding,  for  he  marked  tho  haughty  Hash  on  the  check  of  Arthur, 
said : 

"  I  havo  not  come  in  a  spirit  of  contention,  but  with  a.  plan, 
which,  after  you  have  answered  one  question  honestly,  I  will  lay 
before  you.  Do  you  give  mo  tho  liberty  of  asking  it  on  these 
terms  ?" 

The  other  bowed  assent,  and  he  continued  : 

"  There  is  no  need  of  preliminaries.  Has  Willa  Herman 
received  your  love  V 

There  was  a  start,  and  then  a  hesitancy;  he  had  been  taken  by 
surprise,  but  tho  piercing  eye  of  Paul  was  upon  him.  An  invol- 
untary half-sullen  "No  "  was  extracted.  A  gleam  shot  over  tho 
spiritual  face. 

11  Then  hero  is  my  plan.  Let  us  both,  by  the  same  bearer  this 
afternoon,  send  her  some  token,  which  she  is  to  wear  to-night,  say 
in  her  hair  ;  and  she  must  wear  the  gift  of  him  whom  she  prefers. 
"Will  you  agree  to  this  V 

"  Pshaw  !  What  benefit  can  result,  when  she  is  disposed  to 
coquette  ?     This  will  only  feed  her  design." 

'•  That  is  not  to  the  purpose,"  resumed  the  other,  Grmly.  "We 
are  both  on  equal  ground.     Do  you  agree1?" 

Arthur  consented  with  a  sudden  realization  of  the  plausible  ex- 
citement it  would  create;  and  Paul  left  him  with  this  parting 
injunction  : 

"  When  you  have  selected  your  offering  come  to  my  room  and 
wo  will  despatch  them  together." 


In  the  deepening  twilight  a  slight,  graceful  girl  paused  at  the 
outer  gate  of  the  castle  for  a  moment  in  seeming  consultation 
with  a  youth,  who  stepped  away  noiselessly  when  she  glided  in. 
She  entered  the  massive  portals  as  if  well  accustomed  to  the 
place,  and  sprang  up  the  long,  winding  stairway,  higher  and 
higher,  until  she  reached  the  "nest,"  as  she  called  the  small  room 
which  Professor  Herman  had  fitted  up  with  quaint  luxuries  for 
his  darling.  It  was  a  curious  little  sanctum,  and  Willa  loved  it 
dearly,  only  admitting  to  it  her  choicest  friends.  Among  that 
number  was  Esther  Warren,  who  came  and  went  at  pleasure. 
She  it  was  who  entered  it  now  with  a  bound  to  the  spot  where 
"Willa  was  seated,  her  nimble  fingers  employed  in  arranging  some 
fanciful  decorations  for  the  evening.  Esther  embraced  her  after 
the  enthusiastic  fashion  of  the  day,  panting  from  her  rapid  ascent, 
and  was  about  to  exclaim,  when  Willa  interposed. 

"  Why,  how  pretty  you  do  look,  all  ready  dressed.  Dear  me,  I 
will  be  too  lato." 

Esther  laughed  immoderately. 

"  Why,  you  little  precious  darling  innocent,  how  unsophisticated 
you  arc.     It  isn't  near  time  to  go  yet." 

Willa  still  looked  puzzled;  Esther  was  certainly  in  party  cos- 
tume. Esther  Warren  was  a  refined  similitude  of  her  brother 
Arthur,  with  classic  features,  pearly  complexion,  and  waving, 
flaxen  hair.  Yet  in  her  intelligent  gray  eye  was  a  something  dif- 
ferent from  the  expression  of  her  brother's;  indefinable,  and  yet 
now  and  then  flashing  out  lite  a  revelation  of  suppressed  thought. 
To  some  this  was  disagreeable,  and  they  declared  that  she  had 
very  unworthily  received  the  appellation  of  the  "beauty"  of  the 
village.  But  to  Willa  she  was  always  beautiful,  and  this  night, 
after  throwing  aside  her  mantle,  she  turned  her  around  admiringly 
to  the  light,  passed  her  hands  lovingly  over  her  snow  white  arms 
and  neck,  told  her  she  looked  like  a  "  snow  angel "  in  her  white, 
flowing  robe,  all  unadorned  as  she  was,  save  in  the  glowing 
charms  of  youth,  went  into  raptures  over  a  bunch  of  natural  roses 
twined  amidst  hor  short  hair,  which  was  looped  back  in  girlish 
grace,  then  after  all  this  she  asked  : 

"  And  have  you  come  to  be  my  tire-woman,  dear?" 
"  Yes,"  Esther  nodded,  as  she  spread  out  her  dress  carefully 
and  sunk  into  a  chair.     "Are  you  not  going  to  thank  me  for 
coming  ?" 

Willa  did  not  reply  immediately ;  she  was  open  as  the  sunshine, 


and  she  had  jti-t  then  wanted  a  little  solitude.  It  was  fortunate 
that  just   at   that   moment  there  was  a  tap  at  the  door.     Willa 

i  it,  and  found  a  servant  bearing  id  anotead- 

dre  o<3  to  hot  ■  F,  I  hi  sized  tho  note  eagerly.  In  It  were  two 
card  ,  and  on  each  wo     in    ribed :  "This  ^'iit  of  love  wear  to- 

in  your  hair  and  decide  tho  fane  of  one  whose  hop| 
re  i    ■:.  ith  you."    Trembling  and  lluttcn 

and  (here  side  by  side  wore  the  gift*,  a  card  attached  to  each  one 
hearing  the  name  of  the  donor.  Blushing  with  interest,  she  lifted 
first  a  white,  carved  blossom  embedded  in  green  leaves,  chaste  and 
pretty.  This  was  the  offering  of  Arthur  Warren.  Again  she 
raised  in  her  cold  lingers  a  red  ro-e,  the  cmi.-i    ■  ,  f  tho 

other,  save-  that  in  its  heart,  deeply  imbedded,  was  it  single  glit- 
tering diamond.     This  was  the  offering  uf  i'mil  Sumner. 

she  stood,  dreamily  irresolute,  half-pleased,  half-pained,  the 
beautifying  consciousness  of  being  thus  sough!  glowing  on  her 
cheek,  and  adding  softened  lustre  to  hor  sparkling  eye.  Bui  the 
bearer  waited,  and  Esther,  though  delicately  remaining  aldbf,  she 
knew  was  tortured  with  curiosity.  Willa  suddenly  p\tu  d  < 
Cards  and  all  in  her  lap,  and  turning  away,  fctolo  out,  with  a,  mo- 
tion to  the  servant  to  wait. 

And  while  Willa  returned  and  knelt  by  Esther  with  a  throbbing 
heart,  the  messenger  found  Paul  Sumner  alone,  and  placed  in  hia 
hands  a  slip  of  paper.  E  gcrly,  wildly,  ho  flow  lo  tho  light  and 
road  these  si  nple  words,  in  a  trembling,  scarcely  legible  hand  : 
"  Ue  happy," — Willa.  The  long-clouded  light  beamed  radiantly 
on  the  palo  face  of  Paul  Sumner  like  a  glow  reflected  from  the 
celestial  fount. 

Though  Willa  knelt  by  her  in  winning,  eloquent  silence,  Es- 
ther said  nothing,  and  Willa  saw  that  the  coskot  was  hud  on  the 
toilet.  She  looked  up  inquiringly  into  the  still  face.  There  was 
that  hidden  something  gleaming  in  her  eye  unpleasantly  as  Willa 
had  never  jet  seen  it.  With  an  involuntary  chill  she  arose  and 
began  to  attiro  herself  mechanically.  She  felt  very  awkwardly, 
and  for  tho  first  time  heartily  wished  Esther  had  been  at  home. 

Esther  Warren  had  not  only  been  called  the  prettiest  girl  in  the 
village,  and  the  belle,  but  it  had  been  hinted  to  Willa  that  the 
wealthy  young  Sumner,  who  was  only  a  distant  cousin,  had  melted 
the  heart  which  had  proved  adamant  until  then.  Thus  the  little 
world  marvelled  at  the  intimacy  between  these  two  girls,  when 
one  had  become  a  dangerous  rival.  Willa  thought  of  the  hint, 
and  now  she  believed  it.  That  Esther  should  wish  to  forward  the 
happiness  of  her  brother  she  could  not  wonder,  and  this  feeling 
gave  tenderness  to  her  voice  as  she  turned  again  towards  her. 

"  Come,  Esther,  I  am  waiting.  Have  you  forgotten  the  office 
you  have  assumed?" 

Esther  lent  a  ready  hand,  whilst  Willa  thought  there  were  tears 
in  her  eyes.     At  length  she  said  in  a  strangely  unusual  tone : 

"  0,  Willa,  if  you  could  only  teach  me  the  magic  by  which  you 
bind  all  hearts  to  you,  I  willingly  would  be  your  slave  !  There 
are  so  few  who  really  love  me." 

Willa's  arms  were  impulsively  wound  around  her.     She   did 
not  speak  immediately,  hut  the  silent  embrace  uttered  volumes. 
"You  are  ungrateful,  Esther,  dear." 

"No,  no ;  I  do  prize  your  love,  indeed  I  do."  She  sighed  deep- 
ly, then  after  a  few  moments  said,  suddenly  ;  "  I  am  afraid  that 
poor  brother  is  not  in  a  mood  to  enjoy  the  party,  he  seemed  so  de- 
pressed this  morning,  at  what,  I  could  not  find  out." 

Willa  turned  away  to  hide  the  sudden  mirthful  twitches  which 
she  could  not  suppress,  as  a  vision  of  the  morning  scene  rushed 
before  her,  and  assuming  desperate  self-control,  she  exclaimed,  as 
she  took  her  station  before  tho  mirror  : 
"  Now  come,  decorate  my  hair." 

What  a  trial!  Sister,  or  fallen  rival,  either  to  stab  by  her 
choice.  What  should  she  do?  "  0,  if  she  were  only  at  homo," 
sighed  Willa,  inwardly ;  but  it  was  vain.  Esther  stood  waiting 
directions.  Her  rich  crimson  hair  was  braided  simply  around  her 
brow,  pearls  encircled  her  neck  and  arms,  whilst  a  deep  crimson 
bnrned  on  her  cheek.  Both  were  pure  white.  Esther  could  not 
help  thinking  as  she  stood  thus,  "  How  very  lovely  she  is." 
Willa's  tongue  seemed  paralyzed.  There  was  an  approaching 
step,  and  a  loud  rap  at  the  door  preceded  her  father's  call : 
"  Come,  we  are  late.  Do  not  detain  me,  daughter." 
Willa's  heart  beat  as  if  it  would  burst  its  confinement.  She 
could  not  keep  her  father  waiting  longer,  who  was  rigidly  punc- 
tual, and  with  almost  a  gasp  she  proclainicit  her  choice.  There 
was  another  loud  rap,  and  it  almost  drowned  her  faint  accents. 
Esther  drew  forth  the  trinket,  fastened  it  in  the  heavy  braids,  and 
Willa,  seizing  her  cloak,  hurried  out,  trembling  like  an  aspen. 
As  they  reached  the  open  air,  she  whispered  nervously  to  Esther: 
"  0,  I  did  not  wait  to  look  at  it,  I  was  so  flurried.  Does  it  show 
distinctly?"  she  asked,  turning  so  that  the  moonlight  shone  full 
upon  it. 

Esther's  voice  was  strangely  hollow  as  she  replied  :  "  Yes." 
They  were  soon  amid  the  brilliant  throng,  the  fine  proportions 
of  the  professor's  figure  conspicuous  between  the  two  floating 
beside  him  in  youth  and  loveliness,  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes.  La- 
ter it  was  that  Paul  Sumner  mingled  with  the  guests.  He  came 
alone,  dreading  that  Arthur  Warren  should  rightly  interpret  the 
joy  he  could  not  conceal,  and  pitying  him  whom  so  lately  bo  bad 
almost  bated.  Stranger  vicissitudes  still-  to  come.  He  waited 
until  a  late  hour,  sure  that' then  the  die  would  be  cast.  As  he 
stood  partly  shadowed  by  a  curtain,  his  eye  restlessly  wandering 
over  the  forms  moving  before  him,  he  felt  a  light  touch  on  his 
arm.     He  started,  and  beheld  Esther  Warren  close  beside  him. 

"  Why,  Cousin  Paul,  your  face  is  as  common  as  a  travelling 
'joker's,'  in  its  coarser  garb  of  happiness.  Where  is  your  lost 
pensiveness,  that  aristocratic  discontent  which  has  hither:o  distin- 
guished you  ?" 

He  was  jarred  by  her  tone,  and  as  he  observed  her  carefully 


of  her  eye  ;  he  re- 
■■  it  had  one  far  different  Lustre, 

impatient  al  th 
"  Have  you  seen  Willa  to-night  V 
"  No,"  In:  quickly  replied.     "  Why  do  you  a-k?" 
"  ' >,  on!;,  becau  trminglv  !" 

The  tone  ivfl  but  an  Dndefincd  dread  came  over  him. 

that  had  now  deserted  him,  he  responded, 
quietly  : 

•'  So  is  <  lousin  Esther  looking  queenly  to-night.  And  then,  oj 
ho  would  have  moved  i,  in  the  same  half-hitter  tone: 

"Oncol  ■-,  but— not  now — " 

And  lie  left  her  there,  standing  and  gazing  after  Mm,  strangely, 

Imlf-wiMfully,  Olid  thbu  eathed    mora    freely  when    he  no 

longer  fell  the  gleam  ol  her  eve  bod  he  known  then  what  be  knew 
long,  long  ol  .   would  not  have  parted   that.    IIo 

i  an  inner  door  lending  to  the  promenading  hall,  and  as  ho 
was  hurrying  through,  a  band   again  toncbed  him,  tbii  tin. 

lightly,  but  with  tho  nervous  gn  ion.    It  was  Arthur 

Warren  a  peered  a  and 

miserable  as  he  had  pictured  it,  but  pale  with  triumph,  and  bathed 
in  the  light  of  strange,  exulting  joy.  He  pointed  to  a  figure,  now 
revealed  by  the  parting  crowd. 

"  Look,  Paul  Sumner,  al  the  recall  of  your  planning.    Look  !" 

He  did  look.  There,  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  chandelier,  was 
Willa,  gracefully,  carelessly  striking  the  chords  of  her  guitar. 
Her  face  was  slightly  turned,  and  the  white  rose  gleamed  in  her 
hair.     Arthur  Warren's  triumph  was  complete. 

Like  breathing  marble,  Paul  Sumner  took  the  vision  in,  and 
the  joyous  light,  so  lately  beaming  on  his  brow,  was  fading  away 
as  if  never  more  lo  rekindle  at  the  torch  of  earthly  love.  "  Down* 
straggling  heart!"  was  his  inward  cry.  "Fold  thy  bleeding 
pinions  from  the  unfeeling  gaze  !"  And  he  was  conqueror,  while 
cold,  rigid  lines  came  over  his  altered  face,  bearing  impress  of 
the  blighted  trust,  the  withered  hopes,  that  went  out,  leaving  a 
vain  love  to  moulder  in  the  ashes  of  despair.  He  turned  abrupt- 
ly off,  and  Arthur  Warren  stepped  aside  in  awe,  for  the  anguish 
lie  could  not  understand  commanded  respect,  and  the  throb  of 
successful  rivalry  grew  faint  in  his  bosom  as  the  glow  had  faded 
in  another's. 

Paul  hurried  down  the  long  verandah  with  a  wild  purpose, 
when  suddenly  a  tone  came  sweeping  by,  and  with  a  last  human 
weakness  overspreading  him  he  drew  near  to  a  window,  from 
whence  the  sound  came.  Willa  sat  very  near,  so  near  that  he 
miglit  have  touched  her  soft  fair  shoulder,  or  the  white  blos- 
som gleaming  with  fearful  distinctness  in  her  hair.  The  echoes 
of  her  very  breathing  swept  by  him.  She  was  singing  a  simple 
song,  one  he  had  heard  often  from  her  lips ;  and  Willa  had  a 
voice  of  peculiar  melody,  appealing  to  the  heart,  and  thrilling 
over  the  senses  with  a  vague,  airy  charm.  He  listened,  and  tears 
of  agony  were  unshed.  Others  were  listening  in  rapt  silence, 
but  O,  not  as  he  did  ;  and  the  stillness  made  him  start,  for  he  was 
so  near  that  she  might  have  heard  the  wild  beating  of  his  heart ! 
0,  was  there  no  lingering,  whispering  spirit  of  regret  hovering 
near,  and  breathing  to  her  of  him — so  near,  and  so  changed  %  He 
rushed  away  to  flee  from  the  sound,  a  voice  ringing  within  : 

"  Te  it  the  last  time  that  e'er 
Rhoderic  that  augel  voice  shall  hear?"' 

In  the  morning  it  was  told  from  lip  to  lip  that  Paul  Sumner 
had  fled,  without  one  trace  to  mark  his  course.  Busy,  greedy 
rumor  wondered  and  wondered,  but  in  vain  ! 


Nearly  two  years  of  appointed  season  and  change  passed  away, 
and  Paul  Sumner,  still  a  wanderer,  trod  through  the  green  suburbs 
of  a  southern  city  in  his  native  land,  as  was  his  unvaried  wont, 
listless,  and  as  if  no  purpose  drove  him  onward  but  the  vain 
flight  from  self.  He  had  travelled  through  many  a  clime,  had 
been  tossed  upon  the  surging  billows  through  months  of  voyage  ; 
he  had  lingered  around  ruins  consecrated  by  thrilling  hi&tory ; 
and  this  had  been  the  realization  of  las  boyhood's  fondest  dream ; 
he  had  climhed  the  summit  of  the  Alps, and  from  its  frozen  heights 
had  looked  down  upon  the  world  beneath,  and  thought,  alas  I  only 
of  the  chill  mantle  enshrouding  his  spirit,  even  as  perpetual  snows 
lingered  there. 

He  had  wandered  on  the  isle  of  St.  Helena,  to  the  slirine  where 
slept  a  conqueror,  and  he  had  mused  upon  the  vanity  of  human 
aspirations,  earthly  dreams,  ambition,  glory,  love.  All  vain,  and 
in  the  tomb,  which  is  the  unavoidable  goal  of  all,  even  the  chas- 
tening lesson  of  their  vanity  cannot  be  learnt.  He  had  flown 
from  memory,  but  in  the  still  chambers  of  his  heart  the  current 
flowed  resistlessly  on  in  its  rushing  tide,  sweeping  away  the  poor 
fabric  of  oblivion  in  which  be  had  vainly  hoped  to  bury  all  that 
was  dark  in  remembrance.  He  had  borne  amid  crowds  on  his 
cold,  melancholy  brow,  the  stamp  of  that  grief  which  is  as  "mil- 
dew to  the  soul,"  and  while  the  stranger  paused  to  look  again  on 
his  striking^  pale  face,  they  rtdlcd  him,  as  of  old,  a  dreamer,  not 
daring  to  invade  the  sacred  cloisters  in  which  that  sorrow  was 
buried.  He  had  stood  amid  galleries  crowded  with  the  richest 
specimens  of  art,  and  had  with  the  artist  watched  the  progress  of 
works  of  genius,  and  his  own  eye  had  glowed  with  inspiration. 
He  had  transferred  to  canvass  the  radiant  visions  which  had 
played  on  fancy's  table  since  childhood— guided  by  a  master's 
hand.  His  genius  bad  been  extolled  ;  painters  had  urged  him  to 
give  to  the  world  his  glorious  talent,  and  he  had  dreamed,  of  mak- 
ing Art  his  mistress — going  from  such  a  scene  with  the  old  light 
of  inspiration  flashing  out,  only  to  rerire  to  some  cloistered  nook, 
and  at  the  first  touch  of  memory's  wand  all  the  glowing  imagery 
faded,  leaving  him  to  pour  ont  to  the  silent  moss-grown  walls  the 
confidence  unutterable  save  thus  to  eloquent  voiceless  ruins! 
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LEWISTON   FALLS,   MAINE. 


SCENES  AT  HOME. 

On  the  pages  open  before  our  readers  we  have  placed  a  series 
of  American  landscapes  and  sketches  drawn  and  engraved  ex- 
pressly for  the  Pictorial.  The  first  is  a  view  of  Lewiston  Falls, 
Me.,  drawn  by  Hill  from  asketeh  make  on  the  spot  by  Rondel,  the 
celebrated  landscape  painter.  The  falls  are  very  picturesque, 
sweeping  in  broken  sheets  of  water  over  a  wild  ledge  of  rock  of 
very  striking  formation.  The  town  of  Lewiston  is  .33  miles  west 
of  north  from  Portland,  and  is  built  on  the  east  sido  of  the  An- 
droscoggin, along  which  it  extends  for  about  13  miles.  The  river 
descends  47  feet  in  the  distance  of  12  or  15  rods,  producing  a 
great  water  power,  which  has  been  turned  to  account  as  the  busy 
factories  in  our  engraving  show,  and  which  promises  to  render 
Lewiston  one  of  the  chief  manufacturing  places  of  New  England. 
The  Waterville  railroad,  branching  from  the  Portland  and  Atlan- 
tic, passes  through  the  town.  The  river  is  spanned,  below  the 
falls,  by  a  bridge  1000  feet  in  length,  connecting  Lewiston  and 
Minot.  Twenty-five  years  ago  Lewiston  was  an  inconsiderable 
agricultural  place,  with  a  few  saw  and  grist  mills,  but  since  the 
establishment  of  the  factories,  about  five  years  since,  the  popula- 
tion lias  nearly  doubled.  It  has  now  about  8000  inhabitants.  It 
has  some  fine  public  buildings,  including  a  court  house  and  jail, 
the  finest  in  Maine,  covering  nearly  seven-eighths  of  an  acre,  and 
erected  at  a  cost  of  a  hundred  thousand  dollars. — Our  next  pic- 
ture takes  us  to  the  Empire  City,  and  places  us  in  the  Sixth  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  in  front  of  the  Jeffjskson  Market.  The  fea- 
tures of  this  locality  have  been  accurately  delineated  by  Mr.  Hill. 
The  large  wooden  tower  that  forms  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in 
the  sketch  contains  a  fire  alarm-bell.  In  the  farther  portion  of  the 
building  is  a  police  court  room.  The  Sixth  Avenue  is  one  of  the 
principal  thoroughfares  of  New  York,  and  a  constant  tide  of  life 
is  flowing  through  it.     The  horse  cars,  two  of  which  are  shown  in 


the  engraving,  are  continually  passing,  full  of  passengers,  day 
and  night.  The  market  is  well  supplied. — The  next  picture  on  the 
opposite  page  is  a  very  accuralc  view  sketched  by  Hill  in  Maiden 
Centre,  one  of  the  plcasantest  towns  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Boston,  and  connected  with  it  by  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad, 
the  cars  of  which  are  shown  at  the  crossing.  The  principal 
church  in  the  centre  of  the  picture  is  the  Universalist,  the  one  on 
the  right  is  the  Orthodox,  and  the  remaining  one  the  Methodist. 
The  large  building  shown  on  the  extreme  right  is  the  new  Town 
Hall,  a  fine  and  commodious  structure. — The  remaining  picture 
of  the  series,  drawn  by  Hill  from  an  original  sketch  made  on  the 
spot,  is  a  view  on  the  Schuylkill,  about  half  a  mile  below  the  Nor- 
ristown, Pa.,  Railroad  depot.  It  is  a  correct  representation  of 
the  beautiful  scenery  which  delights  the  eye  on  both  sides  of  the 
winding  river.  Tbe  view,  looking  down  the  river,  embraces  a 
portion  of  the  tow-path  of  the  navigation  company,  with  a  canal- 
boat  on  its  way,  and  a  passenger  train  on  tbe  Norristown  Railroad. 
A  full-freighted  steamer  enlivens  the  foreground  of  the  picture. 
Tbe  coal  trade  on  the  Schuylkill  commenced  about  thirty-five 
years  ago,  and  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  coal  was  carried  from 
that  region  to  the  Philadelphia  market  exclusively,  by  a  chartered 
company,  under  the  title  of  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Company, 
by  way  of  a  canal  constructed  by  them.  About  eighteen  years 
since  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  was  completed  and 
entered  into  competition  for  the  carrying  trade.  Tbe  distance 
from  the  coal  region  to  the  company's  depot  at  Port  Richmond  is 
about  one  hundred  miles,  and  having  a  down  grade  all  tbe  way, 
they  are  enabled  to  draw  as  many  loaded  cars  down  as  they  can 
take  empty  ones  up  to  the  coal  region,  and  it  is  frequently  the  case 
that  a  train  of  over  one  hundred  cars  may  be  seen  on  this  down- 
ward trip  heavily  laden  with  1he  valuable  fuel.  Some  facts  re- 
specting Ihe  amount  of  coal  transported  on  the  Philadelphia  and 


Reading  Railroad  will  not  prove,  uninteresting  to  our  readers. 
In  a  single  week  of  August,  1856,  there  were  carried  from  Port 
Carbon,  Pottsvillc,  Schuylkill  Haven,  Auburn,  and  Port  Clinton, 
45,345  tons,  two  cwt.,  which  amount,  added  to  the  previous  trans- 
portation of  the  year,  made  a  total  of  1,378,589  tons,  three  cwt. 
For  the  Fame  period,  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Campany  earned 
640,824  tons.  In  the  centre  of  the  picture  are  seen  the  lime  quar- 
ries of  Messrs.  William  Mogee  &  Co.  Many  of  these  quarries 
are  situated  on  or  near  the  Schuylkill.  In  ten  months  of  1855, 
this  company  quarried,  burned  and  sold  783,298  bushels  of  lime, 
and  that  of  the  best  quality.  The  company  have  twenty-four 
kilns  in  operation,  and  expect  to  be  able  henceforth  to  average 
annually  about  800,000  bushels.  Norristown,  near  which  our 
view  is  taken,  is  a  flourishing  and  interesting  place,  16  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  and  a  brief  notice  of  it  in  this  connection  is  not  in- 
appropriate. The  town  is  handsomely  built,  and  as  many  of  the 
houses  arc  covered  with  stucco,  it  has  a  bright  and  lively  aspect; 
The  principal  growth  of  the  place  has  been  within  the  last  fifteen 
or  twenty  years,  since  the  erection  of  a  dam  across  the  Schuylkill, 
which  has  created  an  immense  water  power,  giving  rise  to  several 
large  manufacturing  establishments.  These  consist  of  extensive 
cotton  factories,  iron  works,  shops  for  building  locomotives,  saw 
mills,  etc.  A  bridge  across  the  Schuylkill,  800  feet  long,  was 
built  in  1 830,  at  a  cost  of  $32,000.  The  Norristown  and  Phila- 
delphia Railroad,  opened  about  1835,  connects  these  two  places, 
passing  through  Conshocken  and  Manayunk.  About  three  miles 
west  of  Norristown  are  extensive  marble  quarries,  from  which  a 
part  of  the  stone  was  obtained  for  Girard  College.  A  saw  mill 
for  cutting  it  is  in  operation  at  Norristown.  This  place  was  laid 
out  in  1783,  and  incorporated  in  1S12.  The  three  principal  branch- 
es of  the  Schuylkill  rise  in  Schuylkill  county,  anil  the  river,  flow- 
ing southeast,  enters  the  Delaware  seven  miles  below  Philadelphia 
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VIEW    IK   MALDEN    CENTRE,    MASSACHUSETTS. 


A  LAPLAND  SCENE. 

A  camp  of  Laplanders  presents  a  curious  ethnological  study. 
Crossing  the  harhor  in  ii  hoat  to  the  main  land,  and  winding 
anmnd  a  steep  hill,  we  entered  a  secluded  valley  flanked  by  lofty 
hills,  and  terminated  hy  a  great  mountain  of  rocks  and  snow. 
The  path  led  along  the  hillside  up  the  valley,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  ran  a  limpid  stream.  The  valley  was  deep  and  narrow, 
and  so  sheltered  that  birch,  aider,  Scotch  fir,  and  mountain  ash 
trees  flourish  and  attain  a  good  size.  The  latter  were  in  blossom. 
It  was  the  11th  of  July.  "Wild  flowers  covered  the  ground.  The 
monkshood  of  our  gardens,  the  blue  azalea,  anemone,  wild  gera- 
niums, blue  nnd  yellow  violets,  and  wild  pinks  grow  in  profusion  ; 
and  one  plant,  which  furnishes  perhaps  the  only  exception  to  the 
stunting  influence  of  the  frigM  /.one,  the  ranunculus,  there  attains 
a  size  beyond  any  I  have  ever  seen  produced  by  cultivation — the 
flowers  being  four  times  the  size  of  our  buttercup,  very  double, 
and  the  plant  growing  tour  or  five  feet  high — while  the  smaller, 
single  variety,  common  to  our  fields,  was  also  abundant.  In  all 
directions  cascades  were  pouring  down  the  mountain  sides  from 
the  melting  snow  above,  some  of  them  quite  equal  to  any  in  Swit- 
zerland. An  hour's  walk  brought  us  to  the  enmp  at  the  head  of 
the  valley.  A  large  circular  enclosure  of  stakes,  through  which 
water  was  led  by  an  artificial  channel,  served  to  secure  the  rein- 
deer when  driven  in  to  bo  milked.  The}7  were  now  browsing  on 
the  mountain.  Near  this  were  three  huts  and  a  tent,  a  few  feet 
apart,  with  a  high  frame-work  of  sticks  by  the  side  of  each,  on 
which  were  hung  skins,  bladders,  etc.  A  few  goats,  and  a  num- 
ber of  small  black,  woolly-haired  dogs  were  lying  about.  The 
tent  was  of  sail-cloth,  supported  in  conical  shape  on  poles.  The 
huts,  or  gammes,  as  they  are  called,  are  dome-shaped,  about 


twelve  feet  in  diameter,  and  five  to  five  and  a  half  feet  high  in  the 
centre,  where  a  square  hole  is  left  in  the  roof  for  the  smoke  to  es- 
cape— so  that  one  of  us  standing  upright  inside  would  have  his 
whole  head  out  of  the  hut.  The  frame  is  of  wood,  bent  like  a 
chaise-top.  Outside,  stones  are  placed  round  the  bottom  to  sup- 
port the  cover  of  turf,  birch  bark  and  sticks  interwoven  so  as  to  be 
water-tight.  The  fire  is  made  in  the  middle  of  the  hut.  Across 
the  chimney  hole  is  a  frame-work,  from  which  are  suspended  two 
iron  chains,  with  hooks  at  the  end  to  hang  the  pots.  The  floor  is 
spread  with  deer  skins,  while  kegs,  pots,  cradles,  small  tubs,  blad- 
ders of  milk,  and  various  utensils,  are  strewed  about  or  hung  from 
the  frame-work.  About  thirty  Laplanders — the  greater  part  chil- 
dren, from  infancy  to  ten  years  of  age — occupied  this  camp.  The 
Laplanders  are  a  diminutive  race.  The  tallest  of  these  adults 
was  much  under  five  feet,  and  some  scarcely  four  feet.  They  arc 
not  swarthy  by  nature,  as  some  travellers  represent,  for  the  chil- 
dren are  very  fair ;  but  they  get  tanned  and  weather-beaten  till 
they  become  swarthy  as  Tartars.  They  have  the  high,  narrow 
check  bone  of  that  race,  which  bespeaks  their  Shemitic  origin. 
Their  mouths  are  rather  large  and  their  eyes  small,  bridge  of  the 
nose  depressed,  and  limbs  very  small.  Their  voices  are  sharp  or 
cracked,  as  a  boy's  when  it  changes.  Both  sexes  dress  alike — a 
shirt  of  red  stuff,  with  a  reindeer  skin  over  it,  hair  outside,  reach- 
ing below  the  knees,  and  girt  at  the  vest  with  a  narrow  red  leather 
belt,  ornamented  with  tinsel  and  brass ;  a  short  case-knife  on  one 
side,  and  a  spoon  of  horn  metal  or  wood,  with  a  large  bowl  and 
short  handle  stuck  in  a  pocket  on  the  other;  a  blue  woollen  cap, 
with  a  red  border,  on  the  head,  and  shapeless  thoes  of  deerskin 
gartered  at  the  knee,  complete  the  picture.  The  cradle  of  the  in- 
fant Laplander  is  a  curiosity,  and  forms  the  principal  piece  of 


household  furniture.  It  is  made  cither  of  birch  bark,  or  of  wood 
hollowed  out,  with  a  recess  for  the  child's  head  ;  a  cord  or  grating 
of  willow  twigs  confines  the  child,  and  serves  to  lash  it  to  the 
sledge  or  the  mother's  back  in  travelling.  A  ring  with  beads  is 
attached  to  the  upper  part  by  way  of  a  rattle,  the  baby's  hands 
being  left  free.  The  whole  is  ornamented  with  carved  work,  in 
which  the  Laplanders  excel,  or  with  tinsel  and  brass,  like  their 
belts.  In  this  contrivance  the  child  is  lashed,  and  the  cradle  set 
up  against  the  side  of  the  hut,  while  the  parents  are  busy  at  work. 
It  was  Sunday,  and  the  Laplanders  were  gathered  round  the  fire, 
in  one  of  the  huts,  at  their  devotions.  In  the  intervals  of  singing, 
the  chief  man,  who  could  read,  prayed  and  read  from  the  Bible, 
the  rest  keeping  silence.  Christianity  was  first  introduced  into 
Lapland  by  Frederick  IV.,  of  Denmark,  who  ascended  the  throne 
in  161 9,  previous  to  which  the  race  were  thoroughly  Pagan.  Thev 
are  now  remarkable  for  their  devotion  to  the  forms  of  religious 
service,  and  the  reverence  they  show  to  their  missionaries.  The 
estimated  number  of  Laplanders  in  Finmark  is  9000  or  10,000, 
being  about  one-third  of  the  population. — Arnold's  Ltctvre  on  Arc- 
tic Europe. 

4    ■»■—    * 

THE  RED  SEA. 

Bonaparte,  while  in  Egypt,  availed  himself  of  a  little  leisure  in 
order  to  see  something  of  the  country,  nnd  one  day,  when  the  tido 
was  out,  he  crossed  the  Bed  Sea  on  foot.  On  his  return  he  was 
surprised  by  the  fall  of  night,  and  wandered  on  the  sands  while 
the  tide  was  rising  all  around  ;  he  ran  a  very  great  risk,  and  came 
near  perishing  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  Pharaoh.  "Which 
would  have  furnished  all  the  preachers  in  Christendom,"  said  he, 
gaily,  "with  a  magnificent  text  at  my  expense." 
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[Written  for  Bnllou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  CAMIBALS  OF  AUVERGNE. 

A    MIDNIGHT    ADVENTURE. 

BY    GIACOMO    CAMl'ANO. 

I  once  spent  a  summer  and  fall  in  wandering  on  foot  through 
the  central  and  south-eastern  parts  of  Franco.  I  was  all  alone, 
but  life  was  yet  in  its  early  springtime,  and  I  thoroughly  enjoyed 
the  free,  careless,  gipsey-likc  roving  among  scones  new  and  strange, 
and  presenting  a  never-fading,  ever-varying  panorama  of  rural 
beauty.  My  mode  of  travelling  enabled  me  to  penetrate  the  in- 
most recesses  of  the  land,  where  the  foot  of  the  tourist  seldom  or 
never  treads ;  and  I  sometimes  spent  whole  weeks  in  rustic  com- 
munes, whore  every  individual,  from  monsieur  le  maire  to  the 
swineherd,  seemed  to  have  been  buried  in  a  Kip  Van  Winkle 
slumber  for  a  hundred  years,  except,  perhaps,  a  few  old  soldiers 
who  had  brought  with  them  from  the  army  some  reminiscences  of 
modern  days,  mingled  with  marvellous  stories  of  Abd-el-Kader 
and  the  Chasseurs  d'Afrique. 

It  was  the  hottest  part  of  the  year,  but  I  was  seldom  otherwise 
than  cool  and  comfortable,  buried  as  I  was  in  the  high,  rocky  soli- 
tudes of  Auvergne.  "On  a  bright  morning,  early  in  August,  I 
left  the  village  of  St.  Amand,  in  the  Puy  de  Dome,  by  a  wild 
mountain  path,  for  a  still  smaller  village,  the  name  of  which  I 
have  now  forgotten.  It  is,  however,  within  a  league  or  two  of 
Resse,  and  the  route  thither  from  St.  Amand,  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  way,  skirts  a  small  stream,,  one  of  the  remotest  branches 
constituting  the  head-waters  of  the  River  AlHer,  which  is  itself  a 
tributary  to  the  Loire.  Most  frequently,  in  these  excursions,  I 
managed  to  secure  a  companion  or  guide  of  some  description  ; 
but  in  this  lonely  region  travellers  were  extremely  scarce,  and  in 
this  particular  instance  I  was  obliged  to  depend  upon  my  own 
resources.  I  had  little  apprehension,  however,  as  to  the  result,  for 
the  path  was  described  to  me  as  a  plain  one,  not  easily  missed,  and 
very  rarely  leaving  the  banks  of  the  above-mentioned  stream,  for 
any  distance. 

Most  of  my  baggage,  according  to  my  usual  habit,  had  been 
sent  forward  to  a  town  in  the  neighboring  department  of  the  Up- 
per Loire,  and  I  had  only  a  change  or  two  of  linen  and  my  dinner 
to  carry  with  me.  My  place  of  destination  could  not  be  more 
than  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  off;  I  therefore  started  with  the  con- 
fident expectation  of  reaching  my  journey's  end  l«ng  before  night. 
Ere  I  had  completed  half  the  distance,  however,  a  difficulty  oc- 
curred. The  path  which  I  was  following  separated  into  two 
branches,  both  equally  distinct  and  apparently  equally  well  trav- 
elled.    AVhich  was  I  to  take  ? 

After  some  deliberation,  I  concluded  that  I  could  not  go  far 
wrong  as  long  as  I  kept  near  to  the  stream,  and  consequently  took 
the  path  which  lay  in  that  direction.  Its  course  seemed  much  the 
same  as  that  which  I  had  hitherto  been  pursuing,  and  I  strolled 
leisurely  along,  with  occasional  pauses  for  the  purpose  of  admir- 
ing the  magnificent  scenery,  until  my  appetite  began  to  admonish 
me  that  it  was  time  to  halt  and  refresh.  Accordingly,  seating 
myself  by  a  spring  of  ice-cold  water,  I  proceeded  to  transfer  from 
my  pocket  to  a  still  safer  receptacle  sundry  slices  of  bread  and 
butter,  a  small  flask  of  wine,  and  a  quantity  of  delicious  plums 
which  I  had  purchased  in  the  market-place  of  St.  Amand.  Then 
lighting  a  cigar,  I  reclined  at  ease  in  the  shadow  of  a  huge  rock 
and — fell  fast  asleep. 

My  siesta  lasted  some  two  hours  or  more,  and  when  I  awoke  I 
started  forward  at  a  brisk  pace,  resolving  to  make  sure  of  not  be- 
ing benighted  among  the  mountains.  However,  before  I  had 
walked  more  than  half  an  hour,  the  path,  which  had  been  grow- 
ing less  and  less  distinct  for  some  time  past,  at  length  branched 
off  in  several  directions.  These  branches,  I  soon  ascertained, 
could  none  of  them  be  traced  more  than  a  few  hundred  rods,  be- 
coming gradually  obliterated  and  undistinguishable  from  the 
rocky  wilderness  around.  It  was  plain  enough  that  this  could 
not  be  the  right  path — that  I  had  lost  my  way,  in  fact.  It  was 
not  a  choice  of  paths  this  time,  however,  for  the  path  had  left  me 
altogether. 

What  was  to  be  done  now?  There  was  not  a  human  being  of 
whom  I  could  inquire  probably  within  a  circle  of  several  miles ;  and 
to  retrace  my  steps  to  the  spot  where  I  had  diverged  from  the  other 
path  would  unquestionably  involve  the  necessity  of  spending  a 
considerable  part  of  the  night  upon  the  mountains.  It  was  no 
easy  matter  to  decide  what  was  best  to  be  done,  but  I  finally  came 
to  the  conclusion  to  push  forward  in  a  line  making  nearl}r  a  right 
angle  with  the  course  of  the  stream,  hoping  thus  to  strike  the  true 
path,  which  must,  I  thought,  run  nearly  parallel  to  it. 

The  event  showed  that  my  notion  was  a  correct  one.  I  finally 
succeeded  in  getting  into  the  right  path,  though  I  passed  it  in  the 
first  instance  without  noticing  it,  and  wandered  several  miles  too 
far  to  the  right,  being  eventually  set  straight  again  by  an  old 
charcoal-burner  whom  I  accidentally  fell  in  with.  By  this  time 
it  was  nearly  sunset,  and  I  was  forced  to  make  the  last  four  or 
five  miles  of  my  journey  in  the  dark.  I  did  not  need  the  stimulus 
supplied  by  the  distant  howling  of  a  pack  of  wolves  to  induce  me 
to  use  all  due  diligence  in  getting  forward  ;  but,  do  the  best  I 
could,  it  was  a  very  slow  business,  and  it  was  past  eleven  o'clock 
when  I  saw  a  light  gleaming  in  the  distance,  and  cordially  wel- 
comed it  as  an  indication  of  the  close  proximity  of  the  village,  or 
at  least  of  some  house  or  hamlet  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 

I  had  not  advanced  far  when  I  perceived  that  the  light  was  not 
altogether  stationary,  and  I  soon  afterwards  discovered  that  it  did 
not  proceed  from  a  house,  though  I  could  dimly  discern  a  building 
of  some  sort  beyond  it.  Finally,  I  drew  near  enough  to  see  what 
was  the  true  state  of  case,  and  was  a  good  deal  startled  at  the 


sight.  The  building  was  evidently  an  old  stone  church,  and  a 
party  of  five  or  six  men,  ono  of  them  holding  a  lantern,  stood  in 
the  churchyard,  round  an  open  grave. 

Sheltered  by  an  old  dilapidated  wall,  which  enclosed  the  place, 
I  was  enabled  to  get  near  enough  to  sco  that  these  men  wcro  not, 
as  I  had  at  first  supposed,  lowering  a  body  into  the  grave,  but 
hoisting  ono  out  of  it.  My  curiosity  was  already  aroused,  and 
this  discovery  greatly  increased  it,  for  body-snatching,  I  felt  sure, 
was  a  thing  unheard  of  among  the  simple-minded  Auvcrgnats.  I 
could  only  see  the  dim  outline  of  what  was  no  doubt  a  coffin,  as 
they  raised  it  noiselessly  from  the  grave  and  placed  it  on  a  sort 
of  litter  which  they  had  brought  with  them.  Having  then  hastily 
shovelled  back  the  earth,  four  of  them  raised  the  litter  to  their 
shoulders  and  bore  it  rapidly  away. 

The  course  pursued  by  the  party  led  them  in  the  direction  in 
which  I  had  been  travelling,  that  is  to  say  towards  the  village,  and 
I  followed  just  close  enough  to  keep  them  in  sight.  In  a  very 
short  time,  as  I  had  anticipated,  the  dusky  outline  of  the  houses 
loomed  up  in  the  darkness.  At  this  point,  the  men  with  the  litter 
turned  aside  from  the  path  and  plunged  into  a  gloomy  looking 
ravine  to  the  right.  After  a  moment's  hesitation  I  followed  them. 
They  had  extinguished  their  lantern,  and  I  was  obliged  to  trust 
to  my  ears  rather  than  my  eyes  to  guide  me  in  the  pursuit.  I  had 
not  far  to  go,  however,  for  the  party  soon  halted  at  the  door  of  a 
small  cabin,  into  which  they  entered  with  their  burden. 

Softly  advancing,  I  cautiously  made  the  circuit  of  the  hut,  and 
soon  discovered  that  the  small,  unglazed  windows  were  stopped 
up  by  sacks,  stuffed  with  wool,  or  some  similar  substance.  The 
door,  too,  was  secured,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  through 
tho  hey-hole,  or  anywhere  around  it,  and  I  was  beginning  to  despair 
of  the  possibility  of  ascertaining  anything  of  what  was  going  on 
inside,  when  my  eye  accidentally  caught  a  flash  of  light,  coming 
from  the  interior  through  a  crevice  in  the  wall.  This  hole  was 
large  enough  to  look  through,  but  it  was  unfortunately  very  near  the 
ground,  and  I  was  unable  to  see  anything  inside  higher  than  the 
waistbands  of  the  men's  breeches.  My  curiosity  was  thus  to  some 
extent  baffled,  but  I  could  easily  perceive  that  they  had  placed  tho 
body  on  a  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  three  of  their  num- 
ber, who  held  long,  bloody  knives  in  their  hands,  seemed  to  be  at 
work  upon  it,  though  I  could  not  exactly  ascertain  what  they  were 
doing. 

This  was  no  scientific  post  mortem  examination  or  dissection. 
What  were  they  doing?  What  could  their  purpose  be?  I  knew 
the  gross  superstition  which  prevailed  among  these  mountains,  and 
visions  of  dark  heathenish  rites,  of  diabolical  midnight  orgies, 
flashed  upon  my  mind  and  made  me  shiver  in  the  sultry  summer 
air.  Turning  my  head,  I  eagerly  advanced  my  ear  to  the  crevice, 
in  the  hope  of  gathering  something  from  the  conversation  of  the 
men  inside ;  but  the  uncouth  patois  of  Auvergne,  which  I  could 
with  difficulty  make  out  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
was  almost  wholly  unintelligible  to  me  in  the  whispering  tone  to 
which  tfiey  were  careful  to  sink  their  voices.  I  therefore  aban- 
doned the  attempt  at  listening,  and  again  applied  my  eye  to  the 
crevice. 

A  fellow,  whose  naked  arms  all  smeared  in  blood  I  could  see  as 
he  stooped,  was  in  the  act  of  throwing  something — probably  the 
contents  of  the  abdomen — into  a  sort  of  well  or  sink,  covered  by  a 
trap  door.  Afterthis  was  accomplished,  as  he  stooped  still  lower  to 
fasten  the  door  or  adjust  it  in  some  way,  the  light  of  the  lantern 
flashed  full  in  his  face,  and  I  had  for  an  instant  a  full  view  of  his 
features.  Afterwards  I  saw  them  remove  something,  the  head  ap- 
parently, and  place  it  in  a  corner,  where  it  was  carefully  covered 
with  leaves.  A  division  of  the  corpse  seemed  then  to  take  place. 
There  were  five  of  them,  and  each  one  put  a  portion  into  a  bag 
evidently  brought  along  for  the  purpose,  and  prepared  to  carry  it 
away  with  them. 

The  door  was  suddenly  thrown  open,  and  I  had  barely  time  to 
spring  behind  a  huge  rock,  when  the  party  came  out  with  their 
bags  on  their  shoulders,  and  locked  the  door  after  them.  They 
passed  within  a  few  feet  of  the  spot  where  I  was  secreted,  and  I 
could  readily  make  out  what  they  were  saying  at  that  moment. 

"  I'll  do  it !"  cried  one  of  them,  laughing.  "I'll  take  it  to  the 
mayor's"  (every  village  in  France  has  a  mayor,  and  Paris  has  a 
dozen  or  two),  "  before  he's  up,  and  sell  it  to  Madame  Lizette  for 
prime  mutton." 

"Just  so,"  said  another,  "and  I'll  fix  up  a  nice  dish  of  cutlets 
for  monsieur  le  commissionaire." 

A  loud  explosion  of  laughter  followed,  and  before  it  had  sub- 
sided the  men  were  out  of  hearing.  A  little  way  off  they  halted, 
and  then  quietly  dispersed  in  different  directions,  leaving  me  alone 
under  the  starry  midnight  sky. 

The  reader  can  imagine  what  my  feelings  were  more  easily  than 
I  can  describe  them.  My  first  idea  was  to  get  into  the  cabin,  and 
secure  some  proof  of  the  reality  of  my  horrible  adventure.  But 
the  door  was  a  strong  one,  and  I  had  no  means  of  breaking  it 
open.  I  then  thought  of  the  windows ;  but  they  were  only  small, 
oblong  holes,  too  narrow  to  admit  of  my  passing  through  them. 
I  therefore  relinquished  the  thought  of  getting  into  the  place  then, 
and  walked  slowly  on  to  the  village,  debating  with  myself  the 
question  whether  I  should  rouse  the  authorities  and  tell  my  story 
at  once,  or  wait  till  morning. 

Before  I  had  come  to  a  decision  upon  this  matter,  I  reached  the 
village  and  soon  stood  in  front  of  the  principal  auberge.  With 
some  difficulty  I  waked  up  the  landlord  and  a  number  of  sleepy- 
headed  servants,  who  undertook  to  prepare  me  something  to  eat. 
From  the  former  I  learned  that  the  mayor  lived  nearly  half  a  mile 
off,  and  the  commissioner  of  police  still  further.  This  informa- 
tion, tired  and  sleepy  as  I  was,  soon  brought  me  to  the  determin- 
ation to  go  quietly  to  bed  as  soon  as  I  could  get  some  supper,  and 
hold  my  tongue  till  morning — and  so  I  did. 


I  did  not  wake  in  the  morning  so  early  as  I  intended.  I  there- 
fore swallowed  my  breakfast  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  hurried 
off  to  the  residence  of  the  municipal  officer.  That  dignitary  I 
found  to  bo  a  short,  squat  figure  of  a  man,  with  a  pair  of  large 
wooden  shoes,  large  breeches,  and  an  uncommonly  large  protuber- 
ance in  the  region  of  the  epigastrium  and  parts  adjacent.  Fortu- 
nately he  had  been  brought  up  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lyons,  and 
spoke  very  decent  French. 

My  story  made  a  decided  impression  on  his  worship's  nerves, 
and  the  grunts,  and  groans,  and  piteous  exclamations  which  it 
called  forth,  were  really  distressing  to  witness.  Fearing  lest  tho 
latter  part  of  my  narrative  might  be  attended  with  serious  conse- 
quences, I  thought  it  best  to  break  it  to  him  gradually. 

"  Monsieur  le  maire,"  said  I,  "  did  any  of  your  family  purchase 
any  mutton  this  morning?" 

"  Mutton  V  quoth  the  mayor ;  "  yes,  indeed,  my  wife  had  some 
beautiful  cutlets  for  breakfast.  They  were  dressed  a  la  Maijdenon, 
and  were  really  delicious.  I  had  just  finished  the  last  one  when 
you  came  in  to  spoil  my  digestion  with  your  horrible  story." 

"  Monsieur  le  maire,"  resumed  I,  "  it  really  grieves  to  the  heart 
to  have  to — " 

"Well,  sir,  well?" 

"  To  inform  you — " 

"  Pray  go  on,  sir." 

"  That  those  cutlets — " 

"Those  cutlets?" 

"  Those  delicious  cutlets — " 

"Those  delicious  cutlets?" 

"  Those  cutlets  a  la  Maintenon — " 

"  Pray,  do  go  on,  sir !" 

"  Were — " 

"  Were  ?    For  Heaven's  sake,  proceed,  sir !" 

"  Were  not  mutton." 

"  Not  mutton  ?    Juste  del!  what  were  they  then  ?" 

"  They  were — they  were — " 

"For  pity's  sake,  tell  me  at  once?" 

"They  were — human  cutlets — sliced  from  the  very  corpse  I  have 
been  telling  you  about !" 

The  poor  man  gazed  at  me  awhile  in  speechless  misery ;  then 
sudden!}'  clapping  both  hands  upon  his  abdominal  protuberance, 
he  darted  out  of  the  back  door  and  disappeared.  After  an  absence 
of  some  five  or  eight  minutes,  he  returned,  looking  very  pale  and 
woe-begone,  and  expressing  his  determination  to  have  the  sacri- 
legious scoundrels  punished  with  the  utmost  rigor  of  the  law. 
Having  quickly  listened  to  the  conclusion  of  my  story,  drinking 
meanwhile  an  enormous  quantity  of  wine  and  water,  he  begged 
me  to  proceed  to  the  auberge,  where  he  would  rejoin  me  in  a 
short  time  with  the  commissioner  of  police  and  a  squad  of 
gens  d'armes. 

The  mayor  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  soon  made  his  ap- 
pearance, riding  on  a  well-fed,  official  looking  donkey,  and  bring- 
ing in  his  wake  the  commissioner  and  the  gens  d'armes.  Monsieur 
le  commissionaire  sported  a  tri-colored  scarf,  and  tried  to  look  dig- 
nified, but  with  very  indifferent  success,  for  the  mayor  had  told 
him,  and  evidently  with  no  small  degree  of  satisfaction,  the 
story  of  the  spurious  mutton  cutlets,  upon  which  he  too  had 
breakfasted. 

By  this  time  the  news  had  been  spread  abroad  in  the  village,  and  as 
we  advanced  through  the  single  street,  we  were  joined  by  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  population.  We  soon  came  in  sight  of  the  cabin, 
and  at  that  moment  saw  a  fellow  spring  from  the  door  and  start 
off  at  full  speed  down  the  ravine.  I  at  once  recognized  him  as 
the  individual  I  had  seen  the  night  before,  and  immediately  gave 
chase,  with  the  whole  posse  commitatus  at  my  heels.  A  young 
peasant  was  the  first  to  lay  hold  of  him.  I  came  up  next,  and  we 
held  him  until  the  arrival  of  the  gens  d'annes  into  whose  custody 
he  was  given.  The  mayor  and  his  donkey  were  among  the  last 
arrivals,  and  as  we  wended  our  way  back  to  the  cabin,  the  former 
harangued  the  culprit  quite  eloquently  upon  the  enormity  of  his 
conduct,  though  apparently  with  but  little  effect. 

At  length  we  reached  the  hut.  Being  the  hero  of  the  occasion, 
I  naturally  took  the  lead,  passing  through  the  door,  which  our 
prisoner  in  his  hasty  evacuation  of  the  premises,  had  left  open. 
There  was  no  one  within,  but  the  table  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  with  fresh  stains  of  blood  upon  it;  At  the  sight  of  this 
confirmation  of  the  horrible  facts,  a  shudder  pervaded  the  assem- 
bly, and  it  was  with  intense  eagerness  that  they  watched  me  as  I 
approached  the  corner  of  the  room  where  the  ghastly  head  was 
supposed  to  be.  With  something  of  a  melo-dramatic  flourish  I 
approached  the  spot,  thrust  my  hand  beneath  the  leaves,  and  drew 
forth  the  gory  head  of  a — deer  ! 

What  happened  after  that  I  am  unable  to  say,  for,  while  the 
spectators  were  crowding  round  the  head  and  hide  which  lay  be- 
side it,  and  while  the  puzzled  mayor  was  wiping  the  glasses  of  his 
spectacles,  without  seeking  any  further  explanation  I  very  quietly 
withdrew,  not  only  from  the  cabin,  but  from  the  village  also.  I 
afterwards  learned,  however,  that  the  men  I  had  seen  were 
poachers ;  that  they  had,  the  night  before,  killed  a  doe  in  the  park 
of  a  neighboring  chateau,  but  not  having  time  to  skin  it  and  cut 
it  up  before  daylight,  they  had  buried  it  in  the  graveyard,  a  spot  to 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  resort,  as  being  the  most  free  from 
interruption.  The  following  night,  I  happened  to  come  along  just 
in  time  to  witness  the  removal,  and  to  some  extent  the  butchering 
of  the  carcase,  and  overhear  the  plot  of  selling  a  portion  of  it, 
under  the  name  of  mutton,  to  the  village  officials,  thus  making 
them  a  sort  of  particeps  criminis,  by  becoming  buyers  and  con- 
sumers of  the  contraband  article.  On  the  whole,  the  adventure 
was  of  service  to  me,  being  a  good  lesson  on  the  trusting  to  ap- 
pearances, and  jumping  at  conclusions  too  hastily  and  without 
due  consideration. 

■    '     /' 
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TJI  E    LOV  E   TO  K  EN. 

[COHTINUED  I  it'i.M  L'AOB  247.] 

Bat  i';tl|i  ii;i,i  noi  sunk  into  hopelessness  without  a  struggle. 
II,,  |lll(|  onc0j  nftor  the  Aral  delirium  of  passion,  returned  with 
,.,.,  (|  wild  hope,  to  tin.-  village  lie  hud  deserted,  only  to  find  ail 
that  ho  sought  was  wanting.  Professor  Herman  had  long  since 
left  with  Ms  carefully  nurtured  blossom,  no  one  know  where,  but 
it  was  vaguely  surmised  to  Germany.  The  family  of  Colonel  War- 
ren had  also  moved  away ;  but  of  Arthur's  destiny  In;  tcarrli  noth- 
ing. "  Had  the  happy  donor  of  the  white  blossom  been  rewarded 
with  that  dear  hand  for  which  Ac  would  have  bartered  life  '."  ho 
asked  himsolf,  as  in  that  hotu> of  ^thrice  murdored  hope/'  ho 
knelt  by  ilio  cool  waters  of  the  Hippo crono,  a,  thousand  recolloc- 
tionSj  like  embodied  spirits,  haunting  every  tree  nr  shrub,  every 
white  stone  around  the  spot.  The  gurgling  water  seemed  to  mur- 
mur her  nume — the  air  sighing  through  the  overhanging  leaves 
was  to  liim  a  requiem  for  the  lost.  Even  the  violets,  which  in  hia 
impotent  anguish  ho  crushed  under  foot,  seemed  to  have  caught 
thO'gleam  reflected  from  her  eyos  when  last  thoy  had  stood  to- 
gether thoro;  and,  fond  delusion!  ho  had  read  tho  unutterable 
tale  in  which 

•'Soft  oyos  looked  love  to  oyos  which  Bpftko  ngjiin." 

Bui  sho  was  gone,  and  thero  was  no  echo  to  his  wild  cry  of 
"  Willa,  Willat" 

Ho  rushod  awnyinto  tho  world  onco  more,  cheating  himself 
with  the  thought  that  lie  no  longer  sotigiit  her  in  his  rambllngs — 
that  lie  did  not  hug  to  his  bosom  the  hope  that  she  lived ;  and  that 
some  had  believed  her  in  the  land  of  hor  fathers  lie  did  not  forget 
when  hovering  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhino.  But  his  melancholy 
had  grown  to  restless  misery — tho  effort  at  forge  tfulncss  grew 
maddoning.  If  he  becamo  interested  in  tho  work  of  a  favorite 
author,  ho  thought  of  one  with  whom  ho  would  have  joyed  so  to 
intermingle  thought,  as  together  they  might  have  read,  and  he  read 
no  more.  If  a  strain  of  exquisite  music  thrilled  him,  he  remem- 
bered that  angol-voico  and  fled  tho  sound.  Reading,  hearing, 
seeing,  reflecting,  alike  became  a  burden  with  the  aching  void 
within,  tho  yearning  for  tho  lost  spirit-mate!  Thus  he  wandered 
on  through  tho  cultivated  suburbs  with  a  weary  step.  Orange 
hedges,  fragrant  blossoms,  and  tho  song  of  birds,  alike  mirrored 
lie  saw  and  heard.  Onward  he  mused,  and  scarcely  seemed  to 
observe  it  when  a  young  man  joined  him. 

"Paul,"  ho  exclaimed,  in  a  familiar  tone,  "rouso  thee  from 
this  trance,  pale  dreamer,  and  for  once  lot  me  play  physician. 
Have  yon  visited  the  rooms  of  Mr.  A ,  whose  fame  as  an  ar- 
tist is  becoming  so  great  a  rage  that  our  fashionables  talk  of 
nothing  else  !" 

"No,"  replied  Paul,  by  a  motion  of  the  head. 

"  Thon  I  havo  selected  the  true  medicine.  You  will  imbibe 
such  enthusiasm  from  breathing  the  genius-laden  air  that  we  will 
havo  you  soon  a  '  twin  lion  '  with  this  young  Mr.  A ." 

And  so  they  passed  on,  with  now  and  therua  lively  sally  from 
one,  extracting  monosyllables  from  the  other.  The  long  stairs 
were  ascended,  and  the  two  entered  the  splendid  gallery,  lined 
with  rare  and  beautiful  paintings. 

"Where  was  the  soul  of  Paul,  that  it  did  not  burst  the  bonds  of 
a  morbidly  nourished  sorrow  and  assert  its  supremacy  ?  With  a 
languid  eye  he  examined  a  few  near  the  entrance,  pointing  out 
now  and  then,  with  the  glance  of  a  connoisseur,  some  defect,  whilst 
his  companion  was  seeking  the  artist,  to  whom  he  was  anxious  to 
introduce  the  interesting  and  travelled  young  Sumner.  The  lat- 
ter quietly  wound  his  way  through  the  crowd  that  was  eagerly 
engaged  in  examining  and  admiring.  Ho  was  growing  uncon- 
sciously warmer  with  the  inspiring  presence.  "With  a  half  excla- 
mation, he  paused  before  a  picture  that  indeed  might  have  enrap- 
tured a  less  artistic  gaze.  It  was  the  largest  canvass  in  the  gallery, 
and  bore  a  representation  of  the  rocky  tower  of  Lesbos,  looming 
over  the  waters  of  the  Hellespont,  still  lashed  with  the  stormy 
waves  that  have  engulfed  brave  Leander.  The  artist  had  han- 
dled the  bold  design  with  a  masterly  genius.  As  Paul  gazed, 
with  kindling  eye,  the  lines  of  Schiller  recurred  to  him  forcibly  : 

''  And  now  tlio  savage  wind;;  arc  hushing, 
Ando'cv  the  arched  horizon  blushing, 

Dny's  chariot  gleams  on  high! 
Rack  to  their  wonted  channels  rolled, 
In  crystal  calm  the  waves  behold 

One  smile  on  sea  and  sky ! 
All  softly  breaks  tho  rippling  tide, 

Low  murmuring  on  the  rocky  land, 
Aud  playful  wavelets  gently  float 

A  corpse  upon  the  strand!" 

Gently,  and  as  if  unconsciously,  he  repeated  the  stanzas,  audibly, 
now  with  a  shudder,  as  he  marked  the  white  robes  of  Hero, 
streaming  as  with  her  terrible  design  she  springs  from  the  battle- 
ments. "A  sacrifice  to  senseless  clay,"  he  murmured.  '"'Tis 
but  a  mythological  legend,  and  yet  emblematical  of  that  passion 
which  does  not  yield  to  reason's  sway,  even  now,  when  centuries 
of  time  have  ebbed  away."  All  this  while  a  man  of  foreign  as- 
pect had  been  observing  Paul,  closely  and  quietly.  Paul's  med- 
itations were  interrupted  by  the  words  of  a  person  close  by,  who 
was  intently  gazing  at  another  painting. 

"'Tis  strange  what  a  mystery  and  interest  are  thrown  around 
this  picture,  from  the  simple  fact  that  the  artist  refuses  to  divulge 
the  name  of  the  one  who  sat  for  it,  and  because  sho  only  consented 
on  condition  that  sho  should  sit  just  in  thnt  position,  and  that  he 
would  keep  her  secret." 

Another  rejoined : 

"  Tho  painting  certainly  has  charms  to  recommend  it,  and  that 
face,  in  spite  of  its  being  a  little  unclassieal,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  I  have  ever  seen  portrayed." 

A  strange,  unwonted  interest  led  Paul  to  draw  nearer  and  look, 
when  as  if  in  a  flash,  the  burning  life  which  had  been  slowly  dying 
out  rushed  into  his  soul — blazed  in  his  eye.     He  was  trembling, 


feeling  with  thai  intensity  which  annihilated  all  existence  to  him, 

i  a  ire  bit  om  a  and  the  an  imoi  ie   and  I  •  ■  ■    \      irdinj   01  ■■■>'  him.   A 

maiden  ■■■  0    n  pr<   1  rated  a    in  1 I 

it     catw  rod  around  the  apartment    The  b  ■■<  k  above 

hot  pointed  to  the    na  tl!  houi  ,  and  rtn  wanti  .■  lighi    told 
guy  scene  was  over.     She    al  in         white  festal  robes,  with  the 
heavy  braids  of  hor  long  hair  unloosened ;  a  om,  a    if  il 

had  fallen  as  she  anbound  the  braids,  lay  shivered  at  her  feet. 
And  thero,  clo  e  to  hor  heart  be  «a  ■  prci  ling — oh  !  did  not  hi* 
sighl  ben  ildor ! — no ;  'twas  his  own  gift,  and  the  casket 
i  v  beside  her  But  her  face,  with  its  keen  anguish,  u  if  .-peaking 
to  him  from  tho  canvass,  told  n  tulo  that  sent  the  mad  blood  bound- 
ing through  bis  veins.  ( >,  it  was  Willa !  Her  soul  peaking  eye 
beamed  on  him  as  if  her  spirii  animated  the  creation  of  the  artist. 
She  was  changed  as  his  hopeless  love  had  not  dared  to  picture 
her.  She  lived,  and  once  more  on  passion's  ullnr  the  flamo  was 
raging  wildly. 

Tim  artist,  for  ho  it  was  who  had  marked  these  strange  emo- 
tions with  a  deep  interest,  drew  him  away  from  the  amazed  crowd 
who  had  been  watching  him.  'Twas  but  a  Jtep  to  the  mdiocloso 
by,  itnd  when  it^  doors  were  closed)  Paul,  with  gradually  returning 
perceptions,  knew  that  he  was  alone  with  the  one  whose  brush  had 
created  that  which  hud  roused  him  from  despair.  There  was  no 
need  of  explanations.  Paul  was  eloquent,  and  he  pleaded  for  the 
history  of  that  portraiture,  hut  the  artist  replied  that  ho  had  sworn 
not  to  divulge  anything  relating  to  it— her  numc,  or  when  or 
where  she  sat  for  him.  This  suspense  was  torturing.  Paul  en- 
treated— his  fortune  was  at  the  feet  of  the  inexorable  artist,  but  it 
was  in  vain.  All  that  he  gained  with  which  to  find  his  way  out  of 
the  labyrinth  was  the  liberty  of  copying  (he  picture. 

IIo  was  a  changed  creature,  for  hope  beamed  radiantly  in  con- 
trast to  his  former  wretchedness.  lie  worked  with  a  glowing 
heart,  and  daily  repairing  to  the  studio,  he  soon  transferred  to  a 
smaller  canvass  the  vision  he  resolved  should  yet,  like  Ariadne's 
thread,  lead  him  through  the  tangled  mazes  which  still  clogged 
his  footsteps.  Ho  was  sure  Willa  was  not  far  away,  for,  by  acute 
observation  he  discovered  that  the  painting  must  have  been  lately 
executed;  and  there  were  traces  which  nearly  proved  its  having 

been  done  in  that  city,  where  Mr.  A had  been  stationary  for 

months.  Fevered,  more  restless  than  ever,  and  yet  with  a  soul- 
absorbing  purpose,  Paul  Sumner  began  his  searchings  anew,  and 
now  with  no  half-acknowledged  aim,  at  random,  a  passing  travel- 
ler might  have  thought ;  but  there  was  a  light,  like  the  "  Star  in 
the  East,"  leading  the  wanderer,  and  he  pressed  onward. 


The  picture  upon  which  Paul  had  lavished  his  most  graceful 
touches  hung  in  the  parlor  of  the  hotel  at  M Springs.  Stran- 
gers had  passed  before  it  in  admiring  scrutiny,  and  when  they 
eagerly  asked  the  proprietor  its  history,  he  could  only  reply,  that 
a  young  man  of  wealth  and  talents  who  had  painted  it,  had  asked 
leave  to  place  it  there  during  his  stay.  The  story  of  the  myste- 
rious painting  and  the  handsome  young  stranger  flew  from  lip  to 
lip,  and  scarcely  a  day  had  passed  before  Paul,  as  yet  unknown, 
became  the  "  lion  "  among  hundreds  of  assembled  visitors.  It 
was  evening  that  a  lady  paused  before  the  picture,  and  was  seem- 
ingly so  intent  upon  it  that  she  did  not  hear  the  call  of  another, 
who  was  looking  out  from  a  window. 

"  Come  here,  Mrs.  Waters,  quick.  Here  is  the  stranger  of 
whom  every  one  is  talking.  Come,  look  at  that  young  man  with 
dark  hair,  passing  and  repassing." 

The  lady  addressed  as  Mrs.  Waters  moved  after  several  calls, 
and  looked  in  the  direction  pointed  out.  She  made  no  comment, 
but  the  hand  with  which  she  supported  herself  trembled  violently, 
the  deepest  agitation  seemed  to  slize  her,  and  before  the  other 
could  express  her  amazement,  she  walked  out  with  a  rapid  but 
unsteady  step.  Her  room  was  overhead,  and  soon  she  who  sat 
below  listened  to  the  startling  tread  of  some  one  walking  the  floor, 
sometimes  rapidly,  then  with  a  sudden  pause,  and  an  oppressive 
succeeding  silence. 

Paul  Sumner  continued  his  promenade  until  twilight  with  un- 
wearied step,  with  brow  wrapt  in  thought,  and  eyes  bent  upon  the 
floor.  One  by  one  the  loiterers  on  the  piazza  left  him  aloue,  and 
he  still  walked  back  and  forth,  as  if  unconscious  of  his  solitude. 
A  gentle  breeze  was  stirring.  A  slip  of  paper  descended  slowly 
from  above,  and  floated  on  the  bosom  of  the  zephyr  to  his  feet. 
He  was  startled  from  his  dream,  and  raised  it  with  heart  throbbing 
high,  as  he  read  these  pencilled  words  : 

"  Come  to  the  upper  private  balcony.  A  wretched  being  waits 
you  there." 

The  hand  was  tremulous,  and  almost  unintelligible.  "Could 
it  be  Willa?"  he  ejaculated,  fearfully.  And  as  he  had  never 
dreamed  he  would,  in  an  hour  so  near  the  long  looked  for  meeting, 
he  prayed  that  it  might  not  be  her,  if  he  was  summoned  only  to 
witness  her  agony.  He  was  quivering  with  emotion.  Where  was 
his  stoicism  ?  where  the  fruits  of  his  long,  long  struggles  with 
writhing  nature?  He  obeyed  the  call,  repeating  to  himself: 
"Willa — and  wretched.  How  can  I  meet  her?"  With  hesita- 
ting step  ho  slowly  approached  the  corner  of  the  balcony,  where, 
in  the  deep  shadow  of  twilight,  he  discovered  the  outline  of  a 
female  form.  He  was  close  beside  it,  and  she  turned  to  the  light 
without  speaking.  As  a  gleam  from  the  gray  eye  pierced  through 
the  mists  of  intervening  years,  he  exclaimed,  with  a  relieving 
breath  :     "  Thank  Heaven — Esther  Warren  !" 

Her  brow  contracted  painfully  as  his  irrepressible  exclamation 
burst  forth.  She  withdrew  the  baud  he  had  taken,  crying  in 
bitterness  : 

"  And  do  you  thank  Heaven  to  meet  me  as  I  am !  0,  Paul 
Sumner !" 

Her  melancholy  accents  touched  him  deeply,  and  he  examined 
her  altered  face.     It  was  haggard,  and  heavy  lines  of  care  and 


0  young.    There  were  other  shadows 
than  thi  iver  the  light  of  her  eye,    It  be- 

1  a  remorseful  heart,  making  her  Mart 
at  cvei  r  color  at  an    ■  di  e ;  a 

liich  of  the  cup  of  bappine 
alono  remained,     Paul  gazed  on  her,  and  though  he  could  not 
onizing  for  strength  to  lay  its  burden 
before  hint,  he  remembered  their  last  1  :  bow  Ibeex- 

■1  of  her  face  had  grated  on  him  ;  now  as  be  looked  upon 
the  wreck  of  wlmt  she  hud  been,  he  felt  tenderly  for  Iter,  who 
mil  lb  (trough  rivers  of  sorrow  to  be  stranded  on  so 

bloak  a   hore. 

"You  have  suffered,  dear  Bather.  Foigjvameiflhsvveieemftd 
selfish  ;  I  urn  not,  I  trust,  and  let  me  sympathize." 

His  tones  swept  over  her  spirit  like  long  bushed  music,  and  »he 
listened  thus,  yet  only  for  a  moment,  and  when  he  hud  ceased 
bur  face  had  grown  hard,  and  ;  •  fa  pathos  :■ 

spoke  low  but  clear: 

■'  My  time  is  short,  and  I  must  improve  it.  J  sent  for  you, 
I'itul,  not  to  dwell  on  my  griefs,  richly  u  I  deserve  them,  but  to 
repair,  it  it  is  not  too  late,  the  wrong.-,  you  have  suffered — and  O, 
not  alone — "     There  u  •,  but   I'aul  spoke  not  a  word. 

She  did  not  look  Dp,  but  went  on,  hurriedly.  "I  would  have 
written  to  you,  bui  I  could  not  bear  to  write  that  which  I  speak 
from  a  willing  heart,  aud  I  did  not  know  where  you  were.  You 
have  been  a  wanderer  because  you  thought  Willa  Herman  pre- 
ferred another.  It  was  not  so.  I  sec  you  know  it  by  thai  picture, 
but  you  do  not  know  my  crime,  neither  doc,  poor  Willa,  who  lias 
suffered  in  siloucc,  angel  that  she  U  !  /  did  it,  I'aul  Sunnier.  1 
was  with  her  when  the  gifts  came,  and  she  left  it  to  me  to  fasten 
the  trinket  she  had  chosen  in  her  hair.      -  ot  tell  which 

I  took,  for  her  head  was  turned,  and  she  dreamed  not  of  doubting 
me.  Some  demon  urged  me,  and  I  put  the  despised  gift  of  my 
brother,  where  she  imagined  was  yours.  Fortune  favored  mv 
wicked  design,  for  her  father  hurried  us  off,  and  she  did  not  pause 
even  to  cast  a  look  hack.  She  did  not  discover  the  deception  un- 
til she  returned  home,  wretched  and  indignant  at  your  absence. 
That  portrait  reveals  to  you  her  discovery.  I  told  her  afterwards 
that  I  mistook  the  gifts,  and  she  believed  me,  all  unworthy  as  I 
was,  in  the  expression  of  an  agony  I  did  not  assume.  She  loved 
me  and  clung  to  me,  but  I  fled  from  her  presence  ;  I  could  not 
bear  her  caresses,  they  maddened  me.  I  dared  not  reveal  to  her 
what  I  do  to  you,  because  you  can  yet  be  happy.  She  would 
never  have  recalled,  in  her  pride ;  you  can  go  to  her."  There 
was  another  pause,  and  then  Esther's  words  came  slow  and  trem- 
bling.    "  Do  you  forgive  me,  Paul  ?     0  speak,  in  mercy." 

He  pressed  her  hand  convulsively. 

"  Do  not  oppress  me  at  such  a  moment  by  asking  of  me  what 
you  must  only  seek  of  your  heavenly  Father.  He  can  soothe  the 
memory  of  your  agonizing  hours,  your  remorseful  upbraidings. 
He  can  pour  balm  into  your  heart,  which  I  feel  is  longing  to  cast 
its  burden  upon  him." 

"  And  you  can  lighten  my  grief.  O,  Paul,  you  will  not  refuso 
your  forgiveness  !" 

"  Refuse  !  0,  my  heart  is  only  too  full  for  expression,  dear 
Esther.  Your  grief,  while  it  tells  me  you  are  unhappy,  is  only  a 
proof  that  sunshine  will  still  break  through  the  dark  clouds  of 
sorrow.     Look  up  ;  look  up  !" 

She  was  weeping  grateful,  healthful  tears;  and  when  he  sat 
beside  her  and  gently  soothed,  she  spoke  of  her  own  trials.  She 
told  of  how  she  had  married,  and  that  the  canker  worm  had  poi- 
soned even  her  hopes  of  happiness  there  ;  of  how  she  had  volun- 
tarily separated  herself  from  kindred  for  that  husband,  who  had 
proved  his  worthlessness  only  to  fill  her  cup  of  sorrow  to  the  brim. 
But  she  wept  and  listened  whilst  Paul  wove  garlands  of  hope, 
even  out  of  the  faded  blossoms  of  her  youth ;  and  when  he  left 
her,  her  last  glance  was  upward  ;  and  when  she  stole  to  her  closet 
and  breathed  the  prayer — "  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven/' — 
she  felt  as  she  had  never  done  before,  that  she  was  no  longer 
friendless.  And  Paul  went  out  with  a  dear  vision  nursed  with 
quivering  hope.     Esther  had  said  : 

"  Willa  has  only  one  short  month  ago  returned  to  our  village, 
where  first  you  met  her.  Her  invalid  father  longed  to  drink  of 
the  cool  waters  of  that  spring.     There  you  will  find  them." 

And  once  more  Paul  sprang  over  intervening  moss  and  stone, 
down  to  the  dell.  A  spirit  whispered  he  should  meet  her  there, 
and  as  if  the  sad  interval  had  not  been,  save  that  mellowed  rays 
beamed  from  his  dark  eye,  joyously  he  clasped  her  trembling  to 
his  bosom.  A  wild,  startled  cry,  an  eager,  wistful  gaze,  and  then 
she  wept  there,  close  to  his  heart,  wildly,  passionately,  but  in  that 
clinging,  endearing  trust  which  filled  his  heart  with  such  joy  as 
only  rises  triumphant  and  glorious  from  the  dews  of  sorrow,  long 
buried  yet  gone  forever.  And  then,  as  if  the  old  spirit  was  not 
all  vanquished,  she  withdrew,  coyly,  and  turned  away.  He  trem- 
bled, almost  dreading  to  hear  a  gush  of  mischievous  laughter,  vet 
he  saw  that  the  ilrops  were  falling  faster  and  faster,  and  mingling 
with  the  waters  of  the  Hippocrone.  No  word  had  yet  been  spoken, 
but  bending  over  her,  he  murmured  :    "  0  !  Willa,  what  is  it  ?" 

"  Only  that  I  was  telling  my  joy  to  those  dear  little  water 
nymphs  to  whom  I  have  so  long  told  my  mourning,  and  I  fancied 
they  were  weeping  with  me  too." 

Then  she  looked  up  with  eyes  shining  through  the  tears  that 
were  not  sorrowful,  and  her  pure,  glowing  love  was  beautiful  on 
her  radiant  face. 

"  Yes,"  exclaimed  Paul,  catching  the  inspiration  of  the  pretty 
fancy,  "  listen  to  tho  answer  they  are  making." 

And  with  lips  apart  she  stood,  half  encircled  in  his  embrace,  he 
gazing  earnestly  upon  her  face,  whilst  the  water  nymphs,  as  if 
rejoicing  in  their  union,  sang  a  joyous  song  in  the  rippling  water, 
which  murmured  softly  in  its  rocky  bed. 
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HANS  CHRISTIAN  ANDERSEN, 

TnE    DANISH    TOET. 

Tho  accompanying  portrait  of  an 
nuthor  wlioso  works  aro  as  woll  known 
in  England  and  this  country  as  in  his 
own,  may  he  regarded  as  a  perfectly 
roliahlo  likonoss,  as  tho  engraving  is 
from  a  celebrated  picture  by  Carl  Hart- 
mann.  Andersen  is  invested  with  ad- 
ditional interest  in  American  eyes,  from 
the  fact  that  ho  is  about  to  visit  this 
country,  whoro  ho  will  doubtloss  meet 
with  a  warm  reception.  Sprung  from 
the  peoplo,  sympathizing  with  humani- 
ty in  its  struggles  and  joys,  unspoiled 
by  flattery,  but  earnest  and  simple  as  a 
child,  tho  Danish  author  makes  friends 
wherever  ho  goes.  Ho  has  lately  writ- 
ton  tho  "Truo  Story  of  My  Own  Life," 
which  Mary  Howitt,  who  first  intro- 
duced him  to  the  British  public,  has 
translated.  Hans  Christian  Andersen 
was  born  at  Odcnse,  April  2,  1803,  of 
extremely  poor  parents.  Has  father, 
however,  was  a  man  of  literary  taste, 
used  to  read  tho  Arabian  Nights  and 
work  puppets  for  tho  amusement  of  his 
son  ;  and  his  mother  was  the  kindest 
of  beings.  His  father  died  when  he 
was  but  nine  years  old,  and  young  An- 
dersen was  left  to  himself.  All  the  edu- 
cation he  ever  received  was  at  a  chari- 
ty-school. At  an  early  age  he  was 
engaged  by  the  widow  of  a  clergyman 
to  read  aloud  to  herself  and  sister-in- 
law.  Her  husband  had  written  some 
verses,  and  in  hor  house  Andersen  first 
understood  tho  word  "  poet,"  and  saw 
with  what  interest  and  affection  the 
poetical  gifts  of  tho  deceased  had  in- 
vested his  memory.  Then  and  there 
ho  resolved  to  be  a  poet,  and  com- 
menced by  writing  a  couple  of  trage- 
dies, which  his  lady  patroness  ad- 
mired, but  which  everybody  else 
laughed  at.  Hi3  schoolmaster,  who 
chanced  to  see  some  verses  of  his,  criti- 
cized them  severely,  and  the  poor  lad 
was  rendered  very  unhappy.  Still  his 
devotion  to  literature  was  unshaken. 
The  poverty  of  his  mother  compelled 
him,  however,  to  enter  a  manufacturing 
establishment,  where  the  German  work- 
men, discovering  his  musical  and  mim- 
ic talents,  made  him  sing  and  recite 
comedies,  while  the  other  lads  did  his 
work.  But  this  pleasant  life  did  not 
last  long.  He  went  homo,  read  Shak- 
speare  in  an  old  prose  translation,  made 
a  set  of  puppets  and  performed  with 
their  help  the  whole  of  King  Lear  and 
the  Merchant  of  Venice.  His  mother 
married  again,  and  his  step-father,  un- 
willing to  spend  a  penny  on  another 
man's  son,  left  him  to  his  own  solitary 
studies,  his  toy  theatre  and  his  lonely 
rambles  in  the  forest.  He  thought  now 
of  taking  to  tho  stage  for  a  profession, 
and  went  to  Copenhagen  in  September, 
1819,  hoping  to  get  employed  at  the 

theatre  there,  but  tho  manager  would  not  engage  him.  He  strug- 
gled on  for  weeks  with  disappointment  and  poverty,  but  found 
finally  friends  who  made  arrangements  for  his  debut,  at  the  theatre 
as  a  singer,  hut  his  voice  failed  him  and  he  was  again  apparently 
abandoned  to  a  hopeless  fate.     Casting  about  in  his  mind  who 
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might  befriend  him,  he  bethought  himself  of  the  poet  Guldborg, 
whose  brother  had  been  so  kind  to  him  in  Odense.  To  him  lie 
went,  and  in  him  he  happily  found  a  friend  ;  although  his  poverty 
still  pursued  him,  and  his  sufferings,  which  no  one  knew,  almost 
overcame  him.    He  wrote  a  rhymed  tragedy,  which  obtained 


some  little  praise  from  Ochlcnschlager 
and  Ingemann — but  no  debut  was  per- 
mitted him  at  the  theatre.  He  wrote  a 
second  and  third,  but  the  theatre  would 
not  accept  them.  These  youthful  ef- 
forts fell,  however,  into  tho  hands  of  a 
powerful  and  good  man,  Conference 
Counsellor  Collin,  who,  perceiving  tho 
genius  that  slumbered  in  the  young 
poet,  went  immediately  to  the  king, 
and  obtained  permission  from  him  that 
he  should  bo  sent,  at  government 
charges,  to  one  of  the  learned  schools 
in  the  provinces,  in  which,  however,  ho 
suffered  immensely,  till  his  heart  was 
almost  broken  by  unkindncss.  From 
this  school  he  went  to  college,  and  be- 
came very  soon  favorably  known  to  tho 
public  by  true  poetical  works.  Inge- 
mann, Oehlenschlager  and  others  then 
obtained  for  him  a  royal  stipend,  to 
enable  him  to  travel ;  and  he  visited 
Germany,  Prance,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy.  Italy,  and  the  poetical  charac- 
ter of  life  in  that  beautiful  country,  in- 
spired him;  and  he  wrote  the  "Impro- 
visatore,"  one  of  the  most  exquisite 
works,  whether  for  truthful  delineation 
of  character,  or  pure  and  noble  senti- 
ment, that  ever  was  penned.  This 
work  most  harmoniously  combines  the 
warm  coloring  and  intensity  of  Italian 
life  with  the  freshest  and  strong  sim- 
plicity of  the  north.  His  romance  of 
"0.  T."  followed;  this  is  a  true  pic- 
ture of  the  secluded,  sober  life  of  tho 
north,  and  is  a  great  favorite  there. 
His  third  work,  "  Only  a  Fiddler,"  is 
remarkable  for  its  strong  drawn  person- 
al and  national  characteristics,  founded 
upon  his  own  experience  in  early  life. 
Perhaps  there  never  was  a  more  affect- 
ing picture  of  the  hopeless  attempts  ot 
a  genius  of  second  rate  order  to  combat 
against  and  rise  above  poverty  and  ad- 
verse circumstances,  than  is  given  in 
the  life  of  poor  Christian,  who  dies  at 
last,  "  only  a  fiddler/'  "  In  all  these 
works,"  says  Miss  Howitt,  "Andersen 
has  drawn  from  Ins  own  experience, 
and  in  this  lies  their  extraordinary  pow- 
er. There  is  a  childlike  tenderness  and 
simplicity  in  his  writings ;  a  sympathy 
with  the  poor  and  the  struggling,  and 
an  elevation  and  purity  of  tone,  which 
have  something  absolutely  holy  about 
them ;  it  is  the  inspiration  of  true  geni- 
us, combined  with  great  experience  ot 
life,  and  a  spirit  of  Christianity.  This 
it"  is  which  is  the  secret  of  the  extreme 
charm  of  his  celebrated  stories  for  chil- 
dren. They  are  as  simple  and  as  touch- 
ing as  the  old  Bible  narratives  of  Joseph 
and  his  brethren,  and  the  little  lad  who 
died  in  the  corn.  We  wonder  not  at 
their  being  tho  most  popular  books  ot 
their  kind  in  Europe.  It  has  been  my 
happiness  to  translate  his  three  prin- 
cipal works,  his  "  Picture  Book  without 
Pictures,"  and  several  of  his  stories  for 
children.  They  have  been  Iikowise  translated  into  the  German, 
and  some  of  them  into  Dutch,  and  even  Russian.  He  speaks  no- 
bly of  this  circumstance  in  his  life.  '  My  works  fly  over  all  lands. 
A  peculiar  feeling,  a  mixture  of  joy  and  anxiety  fills  my  heart  every 
time  my  good  genius  conveys  my  fiction  to  a  foreign  people.'  " 
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TO  CORKKSl'ONDENTS. 

L.  Hvi»k,  Auburn.— If  you  will  ondM  tho  linos  to  toe  Pictorial  on  the  tltlo- 

n(\i/o,  you  uro  WtloODIO  to  thorn. 
Statint  —Tlu)  on  tin*  rovonuo  of  Ellwilmth.  qitoon  of  England,  whm  rint-  iiM.ru 

Mum  ^000,000, ana  thuf  of  OharioB  I.  wm but  XHOO,ooo.  Aftor  ««-  Involu- 
tion) a  civil  lint  rovonuo  was  settled  fm  tlio  now  king  ami  queen  (if  .UUO.UOO, 

the  parliament  taking  Into  its  own  inunl»  tho  lupport  of  the  foroai,  both 
marltlmo  imil  military.    The  oltU  Ult  of  George  U .  woi  [norcoMd  to  tho 

nuin  of£800.000i  and  Unit  ofOeorge  III.,  hi  tin-  llfty-llfth  year  i»r  hid  roign, 
wn«  61,080,000.  Ity  tho  Act  1  Will.  IV.,  1WH,  tho  dvll  lbt  of  that  fonroFgn 
wriN  Hxr.t  nt  £610,000.  Hy  tho  Art  of  1  Virt...  Doo.  1H37,  tho  rlvll  Iht  <if  the 
nueon  wii*  flxod  at  X3H5.000 ;  ami  I'rinro  Alhort  uhtaluoU  an  oxcluMvo  uum 
fnta  parliiiniont  of  £iJ0,u0t>  u«r  annum,  4  Viet.,  1840. 

SuuiJiiiiAN.— If  you  order  a  wagon  from  Concord,  N.  II.,  you  inunt  givo  orders 
ftbout  tho  width,  10  that  it  will  track  our  roads. 

D.  VisiiNOH.— You  nun  urnmiru  a  lino  widdlii  at  Holmes's,  Tromont  Row. 

It.  0-  O.,  Now  Orleans.— Tuo  antlow  ami  the  antique  Mexican  anus  arrived 
Mifoly  :  they  aro  a  moot  wulconiu  and  valuahlu  addition  to  our  little  stock  of 
OUrloHiticc. 

t!,  L'.-Tlio  couch  Ih  uf  French  luvoutiou.  In  tho  reign  of  Francis  I.  thoro 
vjoro  only  two  in  furl*. 

IHQVUUCB,  Worcufltor,  .Mans.— Tho  Champ  do  Mare  (Field  of  Mure)  In  an  opun 
Bpaoo  in  front  of  tho  Military  School  at  Parle,  with  artificial  embankmonbl 
ralsiid  on  eaoh  mUIo,  extending  nearly  to  the  river  Seine,  with  an  area  sulll- 
elmit  to  oontalo  u  million  of  people.  Hero  wan  held,  on  the  14th  of  July, 
1700,  tho  (umous  "  l'edorutloii,"  or  solemnity  of  swearing  fidelity  to  the 
•L  1'ntriot  King  "  and  new  constitution.  In  tho  evening  great  rejoicings  fol- 
lowed  tin-  proceeding*  ;  public  ballH  were  given  hy  the  municipality  iu  tho 
Gtampt  EhfStfi  and  elsewhere,  and  Paris  wiih  Illuminated  throughout. 

Annk  P<— You  will  lind  the  The  Weekly  NoveUtte  at  any  of  tho  periodical  do- 
poti,  price  four  cento.     It  in,  indeed,  a  ''casket  of  gems. ,r 

Knoinkkk. — In  1707,  an  experiment  with  Iron  rails  for  a  roitd  wus  mado  in 
Ungluud. 

Ja«k  S.— A  littlo  wbltti  wax  mixed  with  the  starch  will  answer  tho  purpose 

R.  J.  B,— We  cannot  answer  questions  that  require  long  and  elaborate  replies. 

Jl,  (J.—  KxccmkIvo  obesity  is  certainly  a  disease,  llard  study  sometimes  re- 
duces uii  over-corpulent  person. 

0.  D.— Loud  speaking,  with  proper  management  of  tho  breath,  Is  a  healthful 
uxcrcisu;  besides  strengthening  the  muscles  which  it  culls  into  actiou,  it 
promotes  tho  decurbonissution  of  tho  blood,  and,  consequently,  exerts  a  sal- 
utary influence  on  the  system  generally.  Iu  singing,  the  lungs  are  kept 
well  Inflated,  aud  thoro  Is  no  stuttering.  The  method  of  euro  is,  to  keep 
tho  lungs  well  filled,  to  draw  frequent  long  breaths,  to  speak  moderately 
loud,  and  to  pause  on  the  instant  of  embarrassment  in  the  speech,  taking  a 
long  inspiration  before  you  go  on  again. 

Mxmob. — Tho  gymuusium  you  refer  to  occupied  tho  Washington  Gardens, 
coruor  of  Tremont  and  West  Streets. 

8.  R, — Having  written  twico,  and  seen  that  your  last  letter  was  placed  in  his 
hands,  you  have  nothing  more  to  do  but  to  await  tho  result  patiently. 

Tvao.— Tho  casts  in  the  Athenwuni  gallery  are  originals— that  is,  from 
moulds  made  directly  from  the  antique  statues.  You  cannot  do  bettor 
thun  to  study  them. 

Pahmrr- — Trottiug-mutches  at  agricultural  fairs  aro  so  popular  that  wo  don't 
think  they  will  bo  dlspooacd  with  in  future. 


Tnii  Royal  Victoria  Patriotic  Asylum. — On  page  252, 
we  givo  a  picture  of  this  building,  now  in  process  of  erection,  tho 
corner-stone  having  been  laid  the  11th  day  of  July  last,  by  Queen 
Victoria.  It  is  situated  on  Wandsworth  Common.  The  funds 
wore  raised  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  received  principally  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  British  colonies  and  the  Indian  empire ; 
and  the  institution  is  designed  "for  the  nurture  and  education  of 
tho  orphan  daughters  of  those  who  perished  in  the  Russian  war, 
and  for  the  perpetual  encouragement  and  consolation  of  those  who 
may  hereafter  die  for  their  country."  It  is  another  of  those  noble 
charities  for  which  the  English  nation  are  so  famous,  and  of  which 
they  may  well  be  proud.  It  is  just  that  such  institutions  should 
be  established.  War  falls  with  its  heaviest  weight  on  families — 
"  war,  detested  by  mothers,"  as  Horace  says — and  the  consciousness 
that  his  children  will  not  be  forgotten  by  their  country,  will  alleviate 
tho  anxiety  of  many  a  brave  English  soldier  on  tho  eve  of  battle. 


SPLINTERS. 


....  The  total  value  of  tho  crown  jewels  of  England  is  esti- 
mated at  fifteen  millions  of  dollars.     Only  think  of  it. 

....  The  young  bride  of  the  old  Count  de  Morny  has  created 
a  perfect  furor  in  Paris  by  her  marvellous  beauty. 

Troubles  aro  like  babies,  that  only  grow  larger  by  nursing 

— which  accounts  for  calling  them  "  crying  evils." 

....  Ledru  Rollin,  and  tho  French  and  Italian  refugees  in 
London,  deny  any  plot  against  Napoleon's  life. 

....  A  Scoharie  (N.  Y.)  paper  says,  that  help  was  so  6carce, 
they  hired  females  at  a  dollar  day  to  get  in  the  crops. 

....  The  Portuguese  government  invite  tenders  for  the  con- 
struction of  an  artificial  port  at  St.  Michael,  in  the  Azores. 

Mdlle.  Gabrielle  de  Laraotte,  of  this  city,  has  resumed  her 

classes  for  the  instruction  of  young  ladies  on  the  piano. 

....  Ho  that  has  never  known  adversity,  is  but  half  acquainted 
with  others,  or  with  himself. 

In  England,  3000  "  Smiths "  annually  marry,  and  1500 

more  are  born  than  disappear  by  death. 

....  The  true  end  of  freedom  is  to  develop  manhood  and  wo- 
man— not  to  make  authors,  mechanics,  or  statesmen. 

Poor  old  Stuyvesant  Pear-Tree !    It  couldn't  raise  a  pear 

this  year.     Really,  this  is  past  bearing  I 

....  Tho  aggregate  capital  of  tho  fire  insurance  companies  lo- 
cated in  New  York  city  and  Brooklyn,  is  $13,606,000. 

Mirth  is  like  a  Hash  of  lightning  through  a  gloom  of 

clouds ;  cheerfulness,  the  steady  daylight  of  the  mind. 

....  There  is  a  project  on  foot  to  unite  Lake  Michigan  to  Lake 
Erie,  by  a  ship  canal  as  large  as  the  Welland. 

Mr.  John  C.  Clements,  of  Kenduskeag,  Me.,  last  year 

raised  107  bushels  of  corn  from  an  acre  of  land. 

....  Blessed  are  they  who  are  ignorant ;  for  they  are  happy  in 
thinking  they  know  everything. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Ward,  the  richest  man  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in 

1845  commanded  a  Lake  Superior  schooner. 

....  Milford  Haven,  it  is  settled,  will  be  the  port  of  departure, 
from  England,  of  tho  steamer  Great  Eastern. 

If  we  could  pass  through  life  without  meeting  with  clouds, 

we  should  be  complaining  of  too  much  light. 

Bayard  Taylor  expresses  his  opinion,  that  tho  Chinese 

are  morally  the  most  debased  people  on  earth. 


AUERIOAH  EXTRAVA6AHCE. 

Mr.  Frederic  Gaillordct,  an  intelligent  Frenchman,  who  resided 
for  many  yen™  iii  thin  country,  conducting  on  admirable  French 
paper,  the  Coum'ir  den  ICtuta-Unis,  from  which  ho  retired  to  Kuropo 
with  &  fortune,  has  been  speculating;  on  tin;  general  condition  of 
the  United  States,  for  the  benefit  of  bin  countrymen!  After  speak- 
ing of  the  wide-spread  mania  for  speculation,  nnd  some  of  its 
disastrous  result**,  ho  says  :  "In  tho  American  republic  equality 
before  tho  law  is  not  sufficient,  tt  must  bfl  visible.  *>f  a  question 
Of  right,  a  question  of  vanity  has  been  mudo.  They  have  blus- 
tered for  tho  blouse,  and  by  un  aberration  of  democratic  suscepti- 
bility have  dishonored  poverty.  No  one  is  willing  to  bo  poor,  or 
at  least  to  appear  so,  in  America.  Everybody  wears  ft  coat  there, 
though  everybody  docs  not  wear  0  shirt.  The  merit  of  having 
no  other  insignia  than  these  of  fortune,  which  has  been  the  fruit  of 
it,  and  fortune  only  betraying  itself  to  tho  eyes  by  luxury,  luxury 
hflS  been  a  social  distinction.  They  have  repudiated  honorary 
decorations  through  republican  logic,  and  have  accepted,  illogical- 
ly,  tho  worst  of  decorations,  that  of  the  dollar.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  cooks  wear  silk  dresses  in  tho  United  States,  and  the 
nogrossos  of  tho  north  adorn  themselves  with  laces  and  plumed 
bonnets,  and  laborers  call  themselves  gentlemen.  For  this  reason 
tin!  clerk  heaps  all  his  salary  on  himself,  his  wife  and  children ; 
while  the  merchant  spends  nil  the  profits  of  his  commerce  on  his 
household.  Hence,  if  their  wages  and  their  profits  do  not  Bfltisfy 
the  requirements  of  their  self-love  and  their  artificial  habits,  tho 
speculator  ends  in  bankruptcy  and  tho  clerk  in  theft." 

There  is  some  truth  in  tho  above,  but  the  censure  is  far  too 
sweeping  and  general.  There  is  too  much  extravagance; — too 
much  improvidence  among  us,  too  much  idle  display  by  far,  but 
these  errors  arc  by  no  means  universal.  They  are  mostly  con- 
fined to  certain  classes  in  largo  cities.  Tho  heart  of  the  American 
people  is  sound.  Tho  very  tone  of  the  press,  the  sure  index  of 
popular  opinion,  proves  this.  It  is  because  tho  glitter  and  gaud 
of  luxury  aro  so  glaring  and  obvious  that  they  striko  the  eye  of 
tho  observer,  while  the  unobtrusive  virtues  of  tho  masses  escape 
the  notice  of  all  who  are  not  intimately  acquainted  with  American 
society.  And  if  a  sneer  is  intended  in  the  fact  that  laborers  call 
themselves  gentlemen,  tho  spirit  that  prompts  it  is  false.  Every 
man  who  is  truo  to  his  calling,  to  himself,  to  his  family,  and  his 
neighbors,  is  a  gentleman.  What  appears  absurd  to  the  subject 
of  an  empire,  is  natural  and  just  to  the  citizen  of  a  free  republic. 
"But,"  Mr.  Gaillardet  admits,  "while  individuals  arc  ruined, 
the  country  grows  rich,  and  the  community  profits,  at  last,  by  in- 
dividual reverses.  Wasters  of  money  are  better  than  misers  for 
strangers,  if  not  for  relatives,  and  if  prodigality  is  a  private  mis- 
fortune, it  is  almost  a  public  benefit.  It  is  to  the  adventurous 
audacity  of  her  sons,  to  their  great  reverence  for,  or,  if  you  please, 
their  great  contempt  of  gold,  that  North  America  owes  tho  giant 
steps  she  has  taken  in  the  path  of  industry  and  civilization." 


"BALIiOU'S  PICTORIAL." 

We  shall  not  bo  considered  as  obtrusive  by  our  readers  for  oc- 
casionally calling  their  attention  critically  to  the  character  of  the 
journal  which  we  are  sending  them  each  successive  week.  With 
an  unequalled  corps  of  artists  and  engravers,  we  are  enabled  to  far 
surpass  our  cotemporaries  in  the  excellence,  finish,  and  artistic 
effect  of  the  illustrated  department  of  the  journal.  As  a  proof  of 
this  we  beg  our  readers  to  compare  any  week's  issue  with  those 
journals  of  a  like  character  published  either  in  Europe  or  Amer- 
ica. Our  engravings  are  not,  like  the  generality  of  wood  cuts 
produced  for  the  illustrated  papers,  mere  scratches  and  daubs,  but 
are  drawn  with  elaborate  care  and  engraved  with  minute  labor 
and  judgment.  Added  to  this,  we  have  the  reputation,  of  which 
we  are  a  little  proud,  of  doing  the  best  printing  in  the  country. 

It  is  intended  that  each  issue  of  BaUou's  Pictorial  shall  form  a 
most  thorough,  complete,  and  elegant  publication,  and  to  accom- 
plish this,  all  the  departments  of  our  paper  and  establishment  aro 
under  the  most  careful  organization,  as  it  is  only  by  this  means 
that  so  perfect  a  work  can  be  produced  fifty-two  times  in  a  year. 
It  is  not  a  very  difficult  matter  to  issue  a  weekly  paper  filled  with 
old  cuts,  and  even  hastily  and  carelessly  gotten  up  new  ones,  but 
it  is  the  work  of  years  of  experience  and  patient  toil  to  send  out 
such  an  one  as  we  furnish  to  our  readers.  The  public  do  not  fail 
to  discriminate  between  the  true  metal  and  the  dross,  as  our  steadily 
growing  circulation  attests,  and  so  we  are  abundantly  satisfied. 


How  absurd. — Our  English  neighbors  do  some  strange  things 
with  their  troops.  Sergeant  Wallace  of  the  84th  regiment,  after 
seventeen  years' faithful  service,  has,  by  the  sentence  of  a  court- 
martial,  been  reduced  to  the  ranks  for  drinking  a  glass  of  wino 
with  a  private  in  a  hotel  at  Chatham. 


The  mammoth  Steamer. — The  Great  Eastern,  when  she 
sails  for  this  country,  will  take  out  tourists  at  £56  a  head,  com- 
prising passage  and  provender  to  and  fro,  and  an  American  ex- 
cursion of  several  hundreds  of  miles  (3210). 


A  valuable  Purchase. — The  Cosmopolitan  Art  Journal 
says  the  association  of  which  it  is  the  organ  has  purchased  tho 
Dusseldorff  gallery  of  paintings. 


La  Fiammina. — Miss  Heron's  version  of  "La  Fiammina," 
one  of  the  French  successes  of  last  year,  did  not  make  much  of  a 
sensation  in  New  York, 


lost  [LLVSIOKa 
What  a  singular  propen  i'y  men  bare  of  turning  everything 
inside  out,  of  looking  at  the  back  as  well  a*  at  the  front  of  a  pic- 
ture, of  canting  the  statue  from  its  pedestal  to  be  satisfied  thai  it 
is  hollow  and  not  «olid.  The  savage  who  firsts  beholds  hie  in 
in  tho  mirror  immediately  darts  behind  the  glow  ;  the  child  u*  dis- 
satisfied with  its  nccordcon  till  it  has  ripped  open  the  valve  to  see 
where  the  wind  and  the  music  come  from.  Man,  savage,  child, 
mourn   over  their  lost  illusion*,  yet  persist  in  the  processes  by 

which  they  are  destroyed.      We  are  not  content    to    Bit    before  the 

footlights  and  witness  the  pagcunt  *plc  ndors  that  poni  before  our 
eyes  ;  we  mull  go  behind  the  curtain,  wc  must  island  at  the  wing*, 
we  must  gu/.o  upon  the  black  framework  on  which  the  canvass  is 
stretched,  wo  must  discover  lliut  the  soft  wares  thai  ri^e  and  fall 
in  the  port  of  Cyprus  arc  naught  but  shaken  carpel*,  that  Cherry 
and  Fair  Star  curry  their  own  galley  about  the  Stage,  and  that 
Rosati,  insteud  of  Qoating  like  a  summer  cloud  to  the  upper  air, 
is  pulled  up  into  the  "  flies  "  by  a  couple  of  itoul  mechanics  work- 
ing at  a  block  and  pulley.  From  that  moment  adieu  lo  our  plea- 
sures. We  are  no  longer  in  fairy-land  when  we  are  witnessing  a 
scenic  spectacle.  Aladdin's  palace  smells  of  the  lump — not  the 
magic  lamp — but  that  which  U  fed  with  whale  oil  or  hue?  lard. 
We  no  longer  see  before  us  airy  sylpludcf — beings  of  another  wurhl 
— but  Miss  This  or  Mrs.  Thut — people  we  no  longer  know  by  tin  ir 
theatrical  names,  but  Smiths  au.l  Joneses  and  BroWUS.  It  U  DOt 
the  fairy  Ardenelle  who  glides  over  the  water  iu  a  car  drawn  by 
swans,  but  Miss  Jemima  Muggins,  and  her  car  ii  made  of  dirty 
pasteboard,  and  her  swans  are  geese.  Encore  dt*  illusions  perdus! 
Tho  world  behind  the  scenes  to  the  stranger  who  baa  the  entree 
is  sadly  disenchanting.  Let  ua  suppose  him  on  the  stage  of  a 
French  theatre.  To  say  nothing  of  tho  mysterie-  Orerfal  ad— the  . 
pulleys  and  cordage,  like  the  rigging  of  a  great  ship,  the  ponder- 
ous bits  of  scenic  furniture  descending  slowly,  the  figures  seen 
high  in  the  air,  walking  across  frail  bridges — he  will  be  more  puz- 
zled with  the  stranger  scene  going  on  below.  Ih-re  is  a  flood  of 
peoplo  newly  entered  by  that  6arne  swinging  door,  who  are  now 
busy  seeking  out  their  own  friends  and  familiars.  Great  toppling 
structures  are  being  moved  forward  by  strong  arms  to  the  front. 
Hero  aro  singers  walking  to  and  fro,  chanting  their  parts  softly  to 
themselves;  ballerinas  disporting  fancifully,  for  practice  sake,  in  ■ 
the  centre  of  tho  stage  ;  captains  of  firemen,  with  their  lieutenants 
and  subordinates,  prying  curiously  into  out-of-the-way  corners 
and  by-places ;  M.  lo  Directeur  himself,  walking  up  and  down 
thoughtfully — in  charming  spirits  if  tho  house  be  crowded  to  in- 
convenienco.  There  must  be  added  to  this  a  perfect  Babul  of 
many  tongues,  of  words  of  command,  angry  chiding,  nnd  inex- 
tinguishable laughter,  from  the  lively  groups  scattered  over  the 
stage.  He  has  sought  fairy-land  and  found  a  chaotic  Babel.  But 
it  is  useless  to  remonstrate ;  children  in  the  nursery  and  children 
of  larger  growth  will  persist  in  pulling  their  toys  to  pieces  and 
mourning  over  their  lost  illusions. 


The  Crops. — The  harvests  of  the  world  are  this  year  abundant, 
and  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  food  will  be  from  15  to  20  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  last  year,  a  "  consummation  devoutly  to  be" 
wished." 


Back  again. — Queen  Maria  Christiana  is  going  back  to  Spain 
under  pretext  of  attending  her  daughter.  We  pity  the  poor 
Spaniards. 


The  Game  of  Life. — In  tho  game  of  life  you  always  find  that 
the  cards  ladies  aro  most  anxious  to  play  with  are  diamonds  and 
hearts. 

MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Winkley.  Mr.  George  H.  Clark  to  Miss  Mary  Add 
English;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Fairchild,  Mr.  George  B.  Mitchell  to  Miss  Caroline  M. 
Barstow;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Dadmuu,  Mr.  Daniel  W.Lowell,  of  Framingbam,  to 
Miss  Mary  E.  Ash ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Edmunds.  Mr.  Henry  S  Chalk  to  Miss  Mary 
Ann  Lord;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Streetor,  Mr.  Henry  Learned,  of  St.  Looia,  Mo.,  to 
Miss  Mary  C.  Daniels ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Blaikie,  Mr.  Alexander  H.  Fraier  to  Miss 
Mehitablu  S.  Hamilton;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Smithett,  Mr.  John  Yaugh  to  Miss  Eliza 
Bennett.— At  Chelsea,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Leonard,  Mr.  Bennett  T.  Haley  to  Miss 
Catherine  L.  Putnam. — At  Cambridge,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Ware,  Mr.  T.  B.  Winches- 
ter, of  Watertown,  to  Miss  Ellen  D.  Manson. — At  Roxbury.  by  Rev.  Dr.  Lin- 
coln, Mr.  N.  H  Eingsley  to  Miss  Jennie  Lucy  Thomas,  of  Dedham. — Ac  New- 
ton Upper  Falls,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Mudgc,  Mr.  Cyrus  D.  Curtis  to  Miss  Charlotte 
M.  Shepard,  both  of  Boston. — At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Leeds,  Mr.  Benjamin  W. 
Getchell  to  Miss  Eliza  Ann  Uitchings. — At  Newburyport,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Reed. 
Mr.  Benjamin  Davis  to  Mrs.  Hannah  P.  Smith. — At  Lowell,  by  Rer.  Mr.  Fos- 
ter, Mr.  Henry  M.  Woodward  to  Miss  Belinda  A.  Bobbins. — At  Worcester,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Tillotson,  Mr.  Henry  C.  Fiebcr  to  Miss  Delia  A.  Hardy.— At  New 
Bedford,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  Coroelius  Howland,  Jr.,  to  Miss  Katherine 
II. ,  eldest  daughter  of  Alexander  Gibbs,  Esq. 

DEATHS. 

In  this  city,  Mr.  Jotham  W.  Rogers,  72;  Miss  Rebecca  Butler,  19;  Mr.  Caleb 
Bates,  of  Hingbam,  77;  Miss  Frances  Leigbton,63;  Mr.  Henderson  Inches, 
84;  Mrs.  Abigail  Trask.  52:  Mr.  William  Show.  27 ;  Mrs.  Ann  Sarah  Eastman, 
36 ;  Mrs.  Harriet  Searle,  32 ;  at  East  Boston.  Mrs.  Anne  Banks,  73 ;  at  South 
Boston,  Dr.  Thomas  Lynch,  25:  at  Quarantine  Station,  Deer  Island.  Capt. 
George  F.  Ray,  of  MiUbridge.  Me.,  33. — At  Charlestown,  Mr.  John  Gabriel, 
64. — At  Chelsea,  Mrs.  Sarah  R.  Nason.  44. — At  Roxbury-,  Mr.  George  Dean, 
36. — At  Dorchester,  Mr.  Daniel  Anderson,  81. — At  Auburndale,  Mrs.  Rebecca, 
Brown,  87.— At  Quincy,  Mrs.  Lydia  Pratt,  40.— At  Maiden,  Mr.  Francis  A. 
Houghton,  35. — At  Weymouth,  Miss  Nancy  Blanchard,  70. — At  North  Wey- 
mouth, Mr.  Lemuel  Humphrey,  73. — At  Lynn,  Mrs  Betsy  Alley,  65. — At  Sa- 
lem, Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Evans,  21. — At  North  Chelmsford,  Mrs.  Betsy  Tuck,  74. 
— At  Dracut,  Mr.  Bradley  Varnuni,  7it. — At  Worcester,  Mr.  Abel  Murdock, 
80.— At  Leyden,  Mrs.  Sarah  Stratton.  80.— At  LoweU,  Mrs.  Hannah  P.  Cow- 
ley, 60. — At  Newburyport,  Capt.  Henry  Pierce.  68. — At  West  Sterling,  George 
Lerow,  Esq.,  75- — At  New  Bedford.  Mr.  Michael  Milan,  59. — At  Westfield,  Mr. 
Anson  Soars,  77. — At  East  Granville,  Mr.  Samuel  Bancroft,  80. — At  Sudbury, 
Mr.  Josiah  Haynea,  80. — At  Nantucket,  Mrs.  Deborah  Campbell,  85. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
THE    POWER    OF    GOLD. 

BY   MRS.    E.    S.   ANDHKWS. 


0,  the  power  of  gold,  with  its  glitter  cold, 

Language  would  fail  to  tell; 
Not  o'en  love's  smile  can  the  heart  heguile, 

Nor  heauty's  magic  spell, 
Nor  iunsie  sweet,  with  joy  replcte5 

Nor  lofty  intellect's  shrine, 
Nor  genius  rare  is  e'en  so  fair 

As  the  sight  of  a  goldeu  mine. 

0.  the  smiles  of  love,  that  from  above 

Would  lure  an  angel  down, 
That  are  lavished  on  all,  both  great  and  small, 

"Who  wear  a  golden  crown. 
You'll  have  thousands  of  friends  while  you  've  money  to  lend, 

And  your  home  is  a  palace  up  town; 
But  the  hour  you  suspend,  each  butterfly  friend 

Will  exchange  his  kind  smile  for  a  frown. 
9 
And  if  you  would  borrow,  you'll  find  to  your  sorrow, 

As  did  good  Timon  of  old, 
That  your  friends  one  and  all.  though  regretting  your  fall, 

Will  recoil  when  you  ask  them  for  gold. 
Like  Sempronius,  they'll  be  so  indignant  that  ho 

Weren't  the  first  one  to  whom  you  applied: 
Thus  proving  the  best  was  e'en  like  the  rest, 

Every  one  base  metal  when  tried. 

0,  give  me  a  friend  that  is  true  to  the  end, 

Let  even  misfortune  betide; 
Who  is  steadfast  and  kind,  to  my  faults  never  blind, 

Nor  scorns  me  though  others  deride: 
Whose  love  is  a  flame  that  burns  e'en  the  same, 

Though  it  is  not  replenished  with  gold, 
That  nothing  may  ever  but  unkindness  sever 

From  my  place  ia  his  heart's  stronghold. 


GOOD  WRITING. 

As  'tis  a  greater  mystery  in  the  art 
Of  painting  to  foreshorten  any  part 
Than  draw  it  out,  so  'tis  in  books  the  chief 
Of  all  perfections  to  be  plain  and  brief. — S.  Butler. 


debitor's  Casg  Cljair. 

GOSSIP    "WITH    THE    READER. 

It  was  an  acute  as  well  as  a  magnanimous  sentiment  of  Lord  Nelson,  when 
■urged  to  prosecute  a  person  who  had  libelled  him,  u  There  is  no  need  of  ruin- 
ing a  poor  devil,  who  is  sufficiently  his  own  enemy  to  ruin  himself." The 

Indian  commissioner  has  received  intelligence  of  the  killing  of  four  of  Inka- 
padutah's  band,  the  perpetrators  of  the  Spirit  Lake  murders,  and  of  the  send- 
ing out  of  another  expedition  to  capture  the  remainder The  London 

Christian  Spectator  says: — "As  a  general  rule,  we  believe  American  theologi- 
cal writers  to  be  better  versed  in  modern  languages,  and  more  deeply  read  in 
ancient  literature — in  other  words,  better  and  abler  scholars — than  the  ma- 
jority of  the  logical  writers  in  this  country." We  gave  currency  to  a 

paragraph  stating  that  there  were  no  lawyers  in  Dubuque,  Iowa;  but  it  seems 
it  was  a  joke,  the  fact  being  that  the  green  bags  had  gone  on  an  excursion 

down  the  Mississippi  in  a  steamer Let  every  head  of  a  family,  factory, 

store,  hotel — in  short,  every  employer — practise  the  following  precept,  and  we 
shall  hear  less  about  "  women's  wrongs'' and  "women's  rights:" — "Never 

employ  a  man  to  do  what  a  woman  can  do  as  well  or  better." Meyerbeer 

has  declared  his  intention  of  producing  his  long  talked  of  opera,  "L'Afri- 
caine,"  which  he  has  kept  threatening  us  with  for  over  six  years,  for  want  of 
proper  artists  to  sing  it.  At  length  Bettini,  the  tenor,  who  was  such  a  favor- 
ite in  the  United  States,  has  been  judged  sufficiently  meritorious  to  deserve 

the  high  honor  reserved  for  him Some  of  the  English  papers  are  looking 

upon  their  difficulties  in  India  as  a  deserved  punishment  for  not  governing  it 

on  principles  of  justice Everybody  has  heard  of  the  man  who,  not  quite 

liking  a  certain  article  in  a  newspaper  to  which  he  was  a  subscriber,  went  in 
and  curtly  stopped  his  paper,  and  then  stepped  across  the  street  as  quick  as 
he  could,  to  see  if  the  building  was  tumbling  down;  and  being  disappointed 
in  not  witnessing  such  a  catastrophe,  watched  every  morning  afterwards  for 
a  long  while  to  see  if  the  proprietors  did  not  suspend  the  publication  of  their 

paper i  Railways  are  extending  rapidly  in  Switzerland.    The  following 

sections  have  been  opened  within  a  few  months: — On  April  15,  that  from 
Winterthur  to  Schauhausen,  18  1-2  miles;  in  the  course  of  the  same  month, 
that  from  Sissach  to  Laufelfingen^  5  1-2  miles  ;  on  May  16,  that  from  Herzo- 
genbuchsee  to  Biel,  33  1-2  miles;  on  June  10,  from  Milleneuve  to  Bex,  10  1-2 
miles;  and  on  June  15,  the  section  from  Herzogenbuchsee  to  the  Plain  of 

Wyller,  near  Berne.  25  miles An  Egyptian  pea.  brought  by  Wilkinson 

the  traveller  to  England,  has  been  planted  and  successfully  grown.  The 
product  was  numerous.     The  flower  is  bell-shaped,  and  the  pea  is  sweet  and 

nutritious It  was  recently  decided  in  Buffalo,  before  Justice  Davis,  that 

railroad  companies  are  bound  to  keep  ticket-offices  open  at  places  where  they 
are  established,  one  hour  before  the  departure  of  passenger  trains:  and  a  pas- 
Benger  who  bad  paid  five  cents  extra  in  the  cars,  not  having  a  ticket,  and  the 
ticket-office  not  having  been  open  to  enable  him  to  purchase  one,  recovered 

the  five  cents  and  ©50  in  addition Mr.  Dempster,  the  sweet  vocalist,  is 

again  making  the  tour  of  the  Uuited  States.  No  one  can  give  such  expression 
as  he  does  to  the  "May  Queen."  He  has  recently  returned  from  England 
and  Scotland,  where  he  was  most  cordially  received.  He  has  been  with  Ten- 
nyson, the  poet,  and  suug  his    "May  Queen  "  to  him— dined  with  Dickens, 

and  been  complimented    by   many  other  celebrated  persons In    the 

"  Crayon,"  for  September,  the  venerable  artist,  Rembrandt  Peale.  gives  an 
interesting  reminiscence  of  his  conception  and  painting  of  the  "Court  of 
Death,"  and  mentions  that  he  drew  his  warrior  from  John  Neal,  who  was 
then  in  Baltimore,  about  thirty-seven  years  ago.     We  remember  seeing  the 

picture  while  on  exhibition  in  this  city.    It  was  a  fine  composition The 

new  and  beautiful  edition  of  Poe's  poe-ms  will  no  doubt  be  rau«i-ously  sought 

after Besides  the  six  revenue-cutters  built  at  Milan,  Ohio,  since  October 

last,  eleven  schooners  have  been  built  in  that  place  within  the  same  time 

the  total  tonnage  of  all  the  vessels  being  4488 In  speaking  of  money 

matters  in  New  York,  the  Evening  Post,  of  that  city,  says : — "  It  is  gratifying 
to  find  in  all  circles — in  the  bank  directors'  room,  in  the  exchange  offices,  in 
every  counting-house,  and  on  the  street — a  more  cheerful  feeling.  It  is  yet 
mingled  with  apprehension  that  we  have  a  severe  campaign  before  us;  and  it 
is  true,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  our  bank  loans  must  be  reduced  eight,  perhaps 

twelve,  millions  before  the  end  of  the  year Goethe  asks  truly.  "What  is 

the  true  test  of  character,  unless  it  be  its  progressive  development  in  the 
bustle  and  turmoil,  in  the  action  and  reaction  of  daily  life? Lecturers 


ransack  oroatlon  for  subjects.  Mr.  A  L.  Stlnison.  of  New  York,  engiiged  for 
about  nix  years  in  tho  express  business,  lately  delivered  a  lecture  before  our 
Mercantile  Library  Association,  on  that  great  branch  of  business.  The  lec- 
ture embraced  an  account  of  the  origin,  pioneers,  progress  and  extent  of  tho 
express  service  In  this  couutry The  Courier  related  the  following  Inter- 
esting anecdote  the  other  day: — A  gentleman  of  this  city,  while  travelling 
recently  among  tho  White  Mountains,  found  that,  iu  paying  his  hill  at  soiuo 
one  of  the  hotels  he  had  visited,  he  had  by  mistake  given  out  a  fifty  dollar 
note  instead  of  a  five.  Ho  wrote  to  the  several  proprietors  of  the  hotels,  not 
knowing  at  which  the  error  had  occurred,  requostiirg  them  to  look  into  the 
matter)  and,  on  his  return  to  Boston,  he  found  awaiting  him  a  letter  from 
Messrs.  F.  A.  Tyler  &  Co.,  of  the  Flume  House,  Franconia.  with  a  check  en- 
closed for  forty-five  dollars Tho  hoop  mania  is  manifestly  on  the  increase, 

Messrs.  Douglass  &  Sherwood,  of  New  York,  who  are  the  leading  manufac- 
turers for  the  continent,  aver  that  their  sales  of  these  fashionable  appendages 
last  month  amounted  to  twenty  thousand  dollars  more  than  the  same  mouth 

of  the  year  preceding Joseph  W.  Merriam  has  purchased  one  half  of  the 

New  Hampshire  Patriot,  and  the  paper  appears  in  a  new  dress Charles 

W.  Woodworth,  of  Little  Compton,  R.  I.,  with  five  others,  seined  from  900  to 
1200  weight  of  bass  a  few  nights  since.     The  fish  must  have  been  morally,  as 

well  as  physically,  in-seine George  Smith,  lately  of  Chicago,  the  great 

"  Bull"  of  the  Georgia  "  Red  Dog"  currency,  has  returned  to  Scotland,  his 
native  country,  with  a  fortune  of  some  three  millions  of  dollars.  He  invaria- 
bly refused  to  become  an  American  citizen The  London  Athenaeum,  in 

noticing  the  fourth  volume  of  Irving's  "  Life  of  Washington."  says  it  contains 
"a  tragedy,  an  idyl,  and  a  poem — the  story  of  Andre's  fate  and  Arnold's 
treachery,  the  picture  of  Washington's  retirement  among  honeysuckles  and 
balsam- trees,  and  of  his  triumph  as  first  president  amidst  the  cheers  and 
prayers  of  a  new  nation." When  Mr.  Simon  Wil lard,  the  great  clock- 
maker,  died  in  this  city,  in  his  91st  year,  Sept.  20, 1848,  his  physician  wrote 
of  him — "  the  wheels  of  his  time  ceased  to  revolve,  not  because  they  were  not 
carefully  oiled— for  they  continued  to  receive  every  attention  which  anxiety, 
skill  and  perseverance  could  bestow — but  because  their  pivots  had  become  so 
worn  iu  their  sockets,  aud  their  periphery  so  smooth,  that  no  further  repair- 
ing could  make  them  act  reciprocally  upon  each  other  and  for  a  longer  time 
keep  up  the  motions  of  life." The  suspension  bridge  spanning  Burling- 
ton Heights,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Desjardins  Canal,  was  blown  down  and 

utterly  demolished  by  a  terrific  tornado,  recently Some  of  the  public 

meetings  are  rather  turbulent.  "  The  eyes  have  it,"  exclaimed  a  voter  in  a 
late  assemblage.     "  The  nose  has  it."  replied  another,  seizing  the  first  by  the 

feature  indicated Here's  an  old  Joe  lately  revamped  and  good  as  new. 

In  Memphis,  Tenn.,  the  other  day,  a  countryman  stood  gazing  at  Mansfield's 
window's,  where  two  skeletons  bung  suspended,  one  being  that  of  a  man,  the 
other  a  boy.  A  stranger  coming  up — "  Whose  skeleton  is  that?"  asked  the 
countryman,  pointing  to  the  large  one.  "That  is  Shakspeare's,"  said  the 
stranger.  "And  whose  is  that?"  continued  the  countryman,  pointing  to  the 
smaller.  "That  is  Shakspeare's,  too,"  answered  the  wag.  "  How  can  that 
be?" — "Why, that's  when  he  wasaboy!"was  the  rejoinder.     "  O,  I  never 

thought  of  that!",: "  Well,  honest  fellow,"  said  a  village  upstart  to  a 

farmer  at  work  in  his  field,  "  'tis  your  business  to  sow,  but  we  reap  the  fruits 
of  your  labor." — "  'Tis  very  likely  you  may,"  replied  the  farmer,  "  for  I  am 

sowing  hemp." "  Am  I  am  not  a  little  pale  ?"  inquired  a  lady  who  was 

short  and  corpulent,  of  a  crusty  old  bachelor.     "  You  look  more  like  a  big 

tub)"  was  the  blunt  reply They  have  in  Paris  a  Mademoiselle  Laura 

Micheli,  who  appears  in  a  new  character  for  a  woman— the  leader  of  a  mon- 
ster orchestra.  Fancy  an  elegant  young  girl,  with  luxuriant  tresses,  who 
ascends  the  stage  with  an  air  of  perfect  self-possession,  and,  wielding  a  staff 
with  an  arm  modelled  by  the  Graces,  directs  the  manoeuvres  of  a  harmonious 
army  of  sixty  men  with  incomparable  dexterity  and  precision,  explaining  all 
her  conceptions,  and  communicating  the  fire  with  which  she  is  herself  ani- 
mated!  Poverty,  pride  and  laziness  are  a  discontented  family Dr. 

Reynolds,  of  New  Orleans,  a  snake-fancier,  was  bitten  on  the  thumb  by  one 
of  his  pet  rattlers— and  not  having  faith  in  whiskey,  or  other  remedies,  seized 

a  hatchet  and  cut  off  that  important  member  of  the  hand Jokes  are  the 

cayenne  of  conversation,  and  the  salt  of  life Thiers's  sixteenth  volume  of 

the  "  History  of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire*"  has  been  issued.  Its  seven 
hundred  pages  are  wholly  devoted  to  the  memorable  year  1813,  and  is  said  to 

abound  in  information  heretofore  concealed  in  the  original  archives In 

the  course  of  an  action  relative  to  some  dispute  about  a  balloon,  heard  not 
long  since  at  Paris,  it  was  stated  that  the  plaintiff,  M.  Leclerc,  had  long  been 
an  amateur  of  rerostatics,  and  had  made  several  ascents,  one  of  which  was 
particularly  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  "M  Godard,  who  had  started 
without  him,  took  him  up  in  his  car  on  the  heights  of  Montmartre.  where  he 

had  promised  to  meet  him." We  learn  from  the  Keokuk  Post,  that  the 

law  making  sojourners  there  pay  $2  a  month  towards  street  improvements 

applies  only  to  citizens  of    the  county Douglas  Jerrold's  life  is  soon 

to  be  written  by  his  son,  William  Blanchard  Jerrold.  Over  £2000  will  be 
realized  to  Mrs.  Jerrold  by  the  exertions  of  Thackeray,  Dickens  and  Albert 

Smith The  Duke  of  Manchester  has  just  made  the  important  discovery 

of  the  whole  of  the  letters  addressed  by  Horace  Walpole  to  his  Eton  acquain- 
tance and  friend,  George  Montague.     They  will  soon  be  published The 

saying  of  a  White  Mountain  stage-driver  to  a  New  Yorker  sitting  with  him — 
"  I  s'pose  if  I  went  daown  to  York,  I  should  gawk  raound  jest  as  you  folkes 

dew  up  here  " — is  not  bad A  stranger  came  up  to  a  true  Washingtonian 

with  the  inquiry,  "  Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  get  anything  to  drink?" — 
"O,  yes,"  said  the  other,  "  follow  me."  The  man  followed  him  two  or  three 
streets,  till  be  began  to  be  discouraged.  "  How  much  farther  must  I  go?" 
said  he.     "  Only  a  few  steps  further,"  said  the  Washingtonian,  "  there  is  the 

pump!" Rev.  Joseph  Shooter  has  published  an  interesting  work  on  the 

Kaffirs,  among  whom  he  lived  four  years.  He  represents  them  as  among  the 
finest  of  the  African  races The  want  of  evangelical  and  faithful  minis- 
ters, says  the  Christian  Observer,  to  occupy  vacant  pulpits  and  new  fields  for 
ministerial  labor,  is  the  great  want  of  our  times.  An  exchange  paper  de- 
scribes it  as  the  greatest  want  of  the  age A  peasant  went  to  his  priest  to 

confess  having  stolen  hay  from  a  large  stack  belonging  to  a  neighbor.  "  How 
many  loads  did  you  take?"  asked  the  father  confessor.  "  You  may  as  well 
reckon  the  whole  stack  at  once."^aid  the  peasant,   "as  I  and  my  wifeiutend 

to  fetch  it  all  before  we  stop." Au  exchange  says,  "  A  kiss  is  worth  a 

thousand  kicks  in  reclaiming  those  who  are  inclined  to  go  astray.  Try  it!" 
Perhaps  tho  old  woman  kissed  her  cow,  because  she  was  inclined  to  go  astray. 


A  CHINESE  DISH. 

When  our  party  of  six  had  seated  themselves  at  the  centre- 
table  my  attention  was  attracted  by  a  covered  dish,  something  un- 
usual at  a  Chinese  meai.  On  a  certain  signal  the  cover  was  re- 
moved, and  presently  the  face  of  the  table  was  covered  with  juve- 
nile crabs,  which  made  tfieir  exodus  from  the  dish  with  all  pos- 
sible rapidity.  The  crablets  had  been  thrown  into  a  plate  of  vin- 
egar just  as  the  company  sat  down — such  an  immersion  making 
them  more  brisk  and  lively  than  usual.  But  the  sprightly  sport 
of  the  infant  crabs  were  soon  checked,  by  each  guest  seizing  which 
he  could,  dashing  it  into  his  mouth,  crushing  it  between  his  teeth, 
and  swallowing  the  whole  morsel  without  ceremony.  Determined 
to  do  as  the  Chinese  did,  I  tried  this  novelty  also  with  one — with 
two.  I  succeeded,  finding  the  shell  soft  and  gelatinous,  for  they 
were  tiny  creatures,  not  more  than  a  day  or  two  old.  But  I  was 
compelled  to  give  into  the  third,  which  bad  resolved  to  take  ven- 
geance, and  gave  my  lower  lip  a  nip  so  sharp  and  severe  as  to 
make  me  relinquish  my  hold,  and  likewise  desist  from  any  further 
experiment  of  this  nature. — Life  in  China,  by  Rev.  W.  C.  Milne. 


Cjhjujc  gjistcllairrj. 

GEN.  WASHINGTON  A  MARSHAL  OF  FRANCE. 

Some  weeks  ago,  in  a  conversation,  a  gentleman  of  this  city 
remarked  (says  the  New  York  Kxamincr)  that  lie  had  in  his  pos- 
session an  old  porcelain  mug,  with  an  effigy  o(  Gen.  Washington 
on  horseback,  and  the  inscription  beneath,  "  George  Washington, 
Esq.,  General-in-Chief  of  the  United  States  Army  and  Marshal  of 
France."  A  discussion  thereupon  arose  as  to  whether  Washing- 
ton had  ever  received  the  baton  of  a  Marshal  of  France.  To  re- 
solve the  doubt,  Col.  A.  Kimmel  said  he  would  address  the  ven- 
erable G.  W.  Parker  Custis,  tho  surviving  member  of  Washing- 
ton's household,  on  the  subject.  lie  did  so,  and  received  in  reply 
the  following  letter,  which  is  valuable  on  account  of  the  important 
historical  fact  to  which  it  refers.     Mr.  Custis's  letter  is  dated 

"Arlington  House,  Thursday,  August  13,  1857. 

"My  bear  Col.  Kimmel  : — Your  very  acceptable  letter  came 
duly  to  hand.  In  regard  to  Washington  as  Marshal  of  France,  I 
have  in  this  hour  'proof  as  strong  as  holy  writ,'  in  an  engraving 
of  Napier  of  Merchiston,  the  inventor  of  Logarithms,  which  was 
presented  to  Washington  by  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  a  relative  of  the 
philosopher,  with  this  endorsement  in  the  handwriting  of  the  earl : 
'  To  Marshal  General  Washington,  with  the  respects  of  Buchan.' 
Now,  Buchan  lived  in  the  age  of  the  devolution,  and  was  tho 
associate  of  courts,  and  certainly  would  not  have  addressed  to  one 
he  so  loved  and  admired,  as  he  did  to  the  chief,  a  title  to  which 
the  chief  had  no  claim.  Lord  Napier,  on  a  visit  to  Arlington 
House,  was  greatly  gratified  by  a  sight  of  a  reminiscence  of  his 
ancestors  treasured  among  the  relics  of  Washington.  The  history 
of  the  American  Marshal  of  France  is  simpiy  this.  When,  in 
1781,  Colonel  Laurens  went  to  France  as  special  ambassador,  a 
difficulty  arose  between  him  and  the  French  ministry  as  to  the 
command  of  the  combined  armies  iu  America.  Our  heroic  Lau- 
rens said,  'Our  chief  must  command;  it  is  our  cause,  and  the 
battle  is  on  our  soil.' — '  Cest  impossible,'  exclaimed  the  French- 
men;  "by  the  etiquette  of  the  French  service,  the  Count  de  Ro- 
chambeau,  being  an  old  lieutenant-general,  can  only  he  com- 
manded by  the  king  in  person,  or  a  Marachal  de  France.' — '  Then/ 
exclaimed  Laurens, '  make  our  Washington  a  Martschal  de  France, 
and  the  difficulty  is  at  an  end.'  It  was  done.  A  friend  of  mine 
heard  Washington  spoken-  of  as  Monsieur  le  Mareschal  at  the  siege 
of  Yorktown.  Our  beloved  Washington  never  coveted  or  desired 
rank  or  title ;  but  it  is  beyond  a  doubt  that,  from  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances just  related,  the  rank  and  title  of  Mareschal  de  France 
was  conferred  upon  the  general-in-chief  of  the  combined  armies  of 
America  and  Frauce.  Believe  me,  my  dear  sir,  truly  and  faith- 
fully your  obliged  friend  and  servant,  G.  W.  P.  Custis." 


THE  TURN  OF  LIFE. 

Between  the  years  of  forty  and  sixty,  a  man  who  has  properly 
reg"ulaLed  himself  may  be  considered  in  the  prime  of  life.  His 
matured  strength  of  constitution  renders  him  almost  impervious 
to  the  attacks  of  disease,  aud  experience  has  given  soundness  to 
his  judgment.  His  miud  is  resolute,  firm  aud  equal ;  all  his  func- 
tions are  in  the  highest  order.  He  assumes  mastery  over  busi- 
ness, builds  up  a  competence  on  the  foundation  he  has  formed  in 
early  manhood,  and  passes  through  a  period  of  life  attended  by 
many  gratifications.  Having  gone  a  year  or  two  past  sixty,  he 
arrives  at  a  stand-still.  But  athwart  this  is  a  viaduct,  called 
"  The  Turn  of  Life,"  which,  if  crossed  in  safety,  leads  to  the  val- 
ley of  "  old  age,"  round  which  the  river  winds,  and  then  beyond 
without  a  boat  or  causeway  to  effect  its  passage.  The  bridge  is, 
however,  constructed  of  fragile  materials,  and  it  depends  upon 
how  it  is  trodden,  whether  it  bend  or  break.  Gout  and  apoplexy 
are  also  in  the  vicinity,  to  waylay  the  traveller,  and  thrust  him 
from  the  pass;  but  let  him  gird  up  his  loins  and  provide  himself 
with  a  fitter  staff,  and  he  may  trudge  in  safety,  with  perfect  com- 
posure. To  quit  metaphor,  "  The  Turn  Of  Life"  is  a  turn  either 
into  a  prolonged  walk,  or  into  the  grave.  The  system  and  pow- 
ers having  reached  their  utmost  expansion,  now  begin  to  either 
close  like  fiowers  at  sunset,  or  break  down  at  once.  One  injudi- 
cious stimulant,  a  single  fatal  excitement,  may  force  it  beyond  its 
strength,  whilst  a  careful  supply  of  props,  and  the  withdrawal  of 
all  that  tends  to  force  a  plant,  will  sustain  it  in  beauty  and  vigor 
until  night  has  entirely  set  in. — The  Science  of  Life  by  a  Fhysiuan. 


LORD  BROUGHAM'S  ORATORY. 

Brougham's  mind  was  fully,  tenaciously,  ardently,  yet  with  ab- 
solute freedom  and  ease,  around  whatever  subject  he  discussed. 
His  eloquence,  comprehensive  and  massive,  was  never  unwieldy; 
he  moved  in  its  mighty  armor  with  the  utmost  agility.  His  ex- 
tempore speeches  had  the  solid  structure,  the  careful  relevancy, 
and  the  elaborate  finish  of  orations  which  smell  of  the  midnight 
oil.  His  tongue,  without  the  help  and  guidance  of  his  pen,  could 
drop  statements,  arguments,  descriptions,  appeals  and  sarcasms, 
arranged  with  as  consummate  skill  as  if  they  had  been  long-  pie- 
meditated.  As  a  debater,  full  of  all  assailant  resources,  he  feared 
no  opponent.  He  set  about  an  encounter  with  the  full  resolution 
to  give  no  quarter.  His  enemies  always  fell,  covered  with  many 
terrible  wounds.  There  was  a  gash  in  every  vulnerable  part,  from 
the  sole  of  the  foot  to  the  crown  of  the  head.  There  was  often  a 
savage  delight  manifested  by  him  in  the  lengthy  process  of  torture 
to  which  he  subjected  them ;  for  of  course  they  could  feel  as  men, 
long  after  he  had  slain  them  as  controversialists.  Even  when  play- 
ful in  his  mood,  he  reminded  you  of  the  devotedly  attentive  hus- 
band, who  put  to  death  several  wives  in  succession  by  tickling 
them  on  the  soles  of  the  feet  into  fatal  convulsions.  Thus 
Brougham  dealt  with  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon.  A  cheap  edition 
of  Lord  Brougham's  speeches  would  be  an  eminently  attractive 
and  valuable  work. — Edinburgh  Review. 


A  DEATH  CLOCK. 


We  have  recently  been  informed  of  a  truly  wonderful  clock, 
which  is  said  to  belong  to  a  family  in  Newport.     The  clock  is  of 

simple  construction,  and  belongs  to  the  family  of  Mr.  L y ;  but 

all  the  efforts  of  clockmakers  have  not  been  able  to  make  it  keep 
time — consequently,  it  has  been  permitted  to  rest  in  silence.     A 

few  hours  beiore  the  death  of  Mi'.  L y's  sister,  some  short  time 

since,  the  clock  suddenly  struck  one,  after  a  silence  of  many 
months.  It  thus  continued  to  maintain  its  silence  until  another  of 
the  members  of  the  family  was  prostrated  with  a  fatal  malady, 
when  it  again  struck  one,  "and  on  the  following  day  the  child  was 
buried.  A  year  elapsed,  when  a  second  child  sickened  and  died. 
The  clock  was  punctual  in  sounding  one  a  lew  hours  previous  to 
its  death,  A  third  child,  a  little  boy  fifteen  months  old,  was 
afflicted  with  scrolula,  which  baffled  the  skill  of  his  physician,  and 
died.  The  clock  gave  the  usual  warning,  and  struck  one.  It  has 
never  failed  in  sounding  a  death-knell  when  any  of  the  family  in 
whose  possession  it  now  is  were  about  to  die.  "  There  are  stran- 
ger things  in  heaveu  and  earth,  Horatio,  than  are  dreanit  of  in 
our  philosophy." — Cincinnati  Gazttte. 
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B4BIL*  Dr>«.— Th*re  U  not  a  Tlllnn«-  ot  town  In  tl ■    matl,  bat 

thai  i.  club  '.i  twelw  rabaerlben  might  I ■■  Uy  obtained  for  "Ballou'i 

Plctorl  <i     and  the  irort  be  thui  proc I  for  ouch  at  two  doluu  i  ■     ■ 

i.,  i,i,...j;,,,-,     trpy  to  tho  pomon  irl Ii  the  nnmeiand noy.    Any 

Demon  dedrlng  to  form  a  olnb,  can  ban  uiupli  ooplee  tent  free  of  charge,  by 
iu  a  line  to  thai  i 


?£Uitorial   fttetangc. 

The  Now  York  D:iv  Book  soya  there  is  a  married  lady  in  that 
city  who  hna  no  less  than  one  hundred  dresses,  twenty-nino  of 
which  are  mourning  dresses. General  Santa  Anna  has  turned 

author,  and  is  ahout  jmMMiini,'  u  "  Niimitivr  uf  tin;  Urvolmit.il 
iii  Mexico."  Which  of  thu  revolutions  we  do  not  nee  specified  ; 
but  Hi"  narrative  is  to  embrace  a  record  of  his  own  achievements, 
oft  well  as  those  of  other  prominent  leaders  who  havo  figured  in 

that  country  for  the  last  twenty  years. Shnkspeare,  it  appears, 

was  a  militiaman.  In  the  "Calendar  of  State  Papers"  of  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  now  publishing  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  John 
Romily,  tli«-  name  of  William  Shnkspeare  occurs  in  the  list  of 
trained  soldiers,  or  trained  militia,  in  Warwickshire,  in  the  year 
1605.  Bon  Jonson  makes  a  poor  figure  in  the  same  records.  Ho 
was  employed   l»v  the  ministry  as  n  spy,  or  informer,  in  the  affair 

of  the  Gunpowder  Plot. The  United  Service  Gazette  states, 

that  in  the  Indian  army  a  private  cannot  be  promoted  to  the  rank 

of  sergeant  except   by  the  governor-general! The  London 

Atuenaium  slates  that  Sir  Edward  Landsccr  is  recovering  his 

health  at  u  cheering  rate. The  late  Countess  Howe  never  ac- 

ceptod  an  invitation  on  a  Sunday.  Once,  when  in  attendance  on 
the  queen  (Adelaide)  at  Windsor,  some  party  was  proposed  by 
the  king  on  a  Sunday,  at  which  ho  was  anxious  Lady  Howe 
should  he  present,  hut  was  unable  to  induce  her.  The  queen, 
surprised,  exclaimed,  "I  wonder  at  your  firmness.  If  the  king 
had  been  so  urgent  with  me,  I  could  not  have  refused."     Lady 

Howe  replied,  "  Madame,  his  majesty  is  your  husband." The 

necessary  steps  arc  being  taken  at  Danville,  Ky.,  to  erect  a  mon- 
ument to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Young,  late  president  of 

Centre   College. Lawyers,  it  has  been  remarked,  generally 

know  too  much  of  law  to  have  a  very  clear  perception  of  justice, 
just  as  divines  are  often  too  deeply  read  in  theology  to  appreciate 
the  full  grandeur  and  the  proper  tendencies  of  religion.  Losing 
the  comprehensive  in  the  technical — the  principle  in  its  accessories 
— both  are  in  tho  predicament  of  the  rustic  who  could  not  see 

Loudon  for  the  houses. A  gentleman  from  Texas  reports,  in 

"Washington,  that  Senator  Rusk  suffered  intensely  from  a  car- 
buncle on  tho  back  of  bis  neck,  and  that  the  agony,  and  the  belief 
that  the  disease  would  terminate  his  life  within  thirty  days,  caused 

him  to  commit  suicide. Letters  from  Baden  Baden  mention 

that  Mr.  Bristed,  John  Jacob  Astor's  grandson,  has  purchased  a 
beautiful  villa  there,  and  astonishes  the  company  with  bis  fleet 

trotters. Eminent  physicians  say  that  a  person  feels  better, 

after  ascending  three  nights  of  stairs,  to  descend  in  five  minutes 
afterwards,,  than  he  would  to  remain  at  the  top  longer. Ed- 
ward Williams,  who  was  hung  in  1830,  George  Pharaoh,  who 

was  hung  in  1851,  and  Jugham,  who  was  recently  hung  in 

Illinois  for  the  murder  of  his  wite,  were  all  born  in  one  house,  now 

standing  in  West  Chester,  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania. An 

attempt  has  been  made  to  bribe  one  of  the  criminal  judges  of  Vi- 
enna, by  sending  him  a  sum  of  money  equivalent  to  £600.  The 
judge  has  advertised  that  he  will  present  the  cash  to  a  public 

charity  if  it  be  not  reclaimed. Hope  Engine  Company,  of 

Hinsdale,  X.  H.,  played  185  feet  perpendicularly  through  300  feet 

of  hose  at  Hinsdale,  lately. Horse  stealing  is  common  in 

Litchfield  county,  Connecticut.     The  rogues  escape  over  the  New 

York  line,  where  they  are  considered  safe. Queen  Victoria  is 

the  first  sovereign  of  England  that  has  visited  Cherbourg  since 
Normandy  belonged  to  Great  Britain.  The  last  English  monarch 
seen  under  the  walls  of  Cherbourg  was  Henry  V.,  in  1420. 


Fhezzolixi,  the  Prima  Donna. — The  musical  critic  of  the 
New  York  Albion,  to  whom  wc  always  look  for  sound  and  unbi- 
assed judgments,  says : — "  Our  own  personal  anticipations  of 
Mademoiselle  Frezzolini's  voice  were  agreeably  disappointed. 
Wo  found  in  it  all  the  great  qualities  (if  the  adjective  be  appropri- 
ate to  qualities  which  are  rather  delightful  than  impressive)  which 
it  formerly  possessed,  together  with  a  freshness,  clearness,  and 
apparent  health  of  tone  for  which  we  had  not  looked.  Unusually 
powerful  her  voice  is  not,  though  its  range  is  extensive,  and  its 
power  fairly  distributed  ;  but  it  is  full  of  penetrating  sweetness, 
and  borrows  at  times,  from  the  dramatic  quality  and  intensity  of 
the  singer's  mind  and  temperament,  a  thrilling  and  sympathetic 
tone,  which  liuds  its  way  at  once  to  the  heart." 


Water  and  Morals. — A  very  slight  declivity  suffices  to  give 
tho  running  motive  to  water.  Three  inches  per  mile,  in  a  smooth, 
straight  channel,  gives  a  velocity  of  about  three  miles  per  hour. 
Now,  what  is  true  of  water,  is  equally  true  of  morals.  The  best  of 
men  only  need  a  slight  push  from  adversity  to  obtain  a  down-hill 
momentum.     Be  careful,  therefore,  how  you  lose  your  equilibrium. 


A  new  Fashion. — Some  atrocious  calumniator  of  the  fair  sex 
says,  the  ladies  of  Buffalo  are  about  to  introduce  a  new,  fashion, 
no  less  than  an  immense  caleche  to  be  attached  to  their  waists, 
and  to  be  raised  and  lowered  at  pleasure,  like  the  top  of  a  buggy. 


Late  in  the  Day. — A  bronze  medal  is  to  be  given  to  the  sol- 
diers who  served  in  the  great  wars  of  the  French  empire,  from  1792 
to  1815.     Rather  too  late — how  many  of  them  are  still  alive  ? 

The  Southwest. — The  New  Orleans  Commercial  Bulletin 
states  that  the  iron  horse  is  pushing  bis  way  through  Louisiana. 


fflaaaijstoc  <r»atl)crings. 

The  Texan  papers  abound  with  statement    of  Indian  ■ 
The  Mi  '  building  ■  colli    i       i         20, I  al  James- 

ton  ii.  '  luilfbrd  count)  ,  N. ' '. 
Tho  wealthiest  taxpayer  in  Worcester,  Mam.,  ifl  Hon. 

irj .  wl oxed  foi     f63,200 

A  ii".'.  th<  tiro  'ill    I I    '  I  barleston, S. C, under 

the  niupicei  ol  an  association  of  wealthy  gentlenu  a. 

The  '  !hicii  ro  Pn       ai    that  the  prospool    a!   p 
more  beef  will  be  packed  the  conunj  on   in  that  city  than 

during  any  proi  ious  year. 

Matthew  Banin  is  the  name  <<f  one  of  the  m  arrested 

in  Now  fork  for  tho  murder  of  hit  wife.    She  was  too  feeble  to 
get  his  breakfast,  and  he  Struck  her  a  fatal  blow. 

A  woman  riding  in  a  carriage  with  her  child  to  the  r-nmp  meet- 
ing nt  RecdsburfT,  Ohio,  npon  tho  hone  running  away,  to  I  her 
pn  SOnce  of  mind  and  threw  the  child  upon  the  ground,  by  which 
it  was  killed. 

John  Miller  Btabbcd  and  billed  John  Doran  al  Santa  Fc  on  the 
4th  of  July,  without  provocation,  and  a  party  dressed  in  white 
and  masked  took  Miller  from  the  jail  and  hanged  him.  The  two 
men  were  United  Stairs  Boldiers. 

The  Washington  Union  says  thai  Messrs.  Chapman  &  Co.,  of 
New  Hampshire,  have  leased  the  National  Hotel  establishment, 
and  are  now  engaged  in  overhauling  and  thoroughly  renovating 
it  with  the  view  of  soon  opening  it  to  the  public. 

George  II.  Morrill,  of  the  firm  of  Morrill  and  Son,  printing-ink 
manufacturer,  South  Dcdham,  was  recently  caught  between  the 
belt  ami  bhaft  that  was  running  very  quick,  and  in  attempting  to 
extricate  himself,  broke  his  arm  and  otherwise  injured  himself.     » 

Mrs.  Drummond,  who  stabbed  and  killed  Sheriff  Hutchinson 
in  Shenandoah  county,  Va.,  when  he  undertook  to  arrest  her  for 
shooting  her  neighbor's  cow,  has  been  sentenced  to  the  peniten- 
tiary for  four  years.  She  had  with  her  on  the  trial  a  baby  that 
was  born  while  she  was  in  jail. 

A  beautiful  stone  has  been  raised  in  the  cemetery  at  Wolcotfc 
ville,  Ct.,  at  the  grave  of  the  boy,  Williard  Birge,  who  was  killed 
by  the  explosion  of  a  cannon  a  year  or  more  ago.  The  stone  cost 
SCO,  and  was  paid  for,  we  learn,  by  his  playmates,  and  the  youth 
of  the  village. 

The  English  papers  state  that  the  venerable  John  Hackling,  the 
last  of  the  race  of  Methodist  preachers  sent  into  the  work  by  Mr. 
John  Wesley,  and  who  is  now  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  min- 
istry, and  the  ninety-second  of  his  age,  preached  in  Liverpool  at 
the  recent  session  of  the  Weslcyan  Conference  in  that  city. 

William  Jones  lias  been  arrested  in  Wisconsin  and  brought  to 
Columbus,  Ohio,  where  lie  murdered  Cyrus  Beebc  three  years 
ago.  Jones  was  arrested  for  robbery  iu  Wisconsin  and  discharged, 
but  being  re-arrested  by  means  of  a  detective  policeman,  who 
passed  himself  off  on  Jones  as  a  brother  counterfeiter,  he  inciden- 
tally let  out  that  he  was  the  murderer  of  Beebe. 

A  woman  named  Gallagher  was  locked  up  in  the  Twenty-fourth 
Ward  station  house  in  Philadelphia,  upon  the  charge  of  being 
drunk.  A  little  child  of  hers  was  placed  in  the  cell  with  her,  and 
the  officers  were  shortly  afterwards  horrified  at  finding  that  she 
attempted  to  beat  the  child's  brains  out  against  the  wall.  The 
poor  little  creature  was  taken  from  the  inhuman  mother. 

The  Washington  Star  says  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  of  General  Walhridge,  President  Buchanan  was 
prompt  to  avail  himself  of  the  privilege  of  kissing  the  bride, 
when,  turning  to  the  general,  he  said,  playfully  :  "  You  have  de- 
serted our  ranks  !"  "  How  could  I  help  it?"  the  general  promptly 
responded,  as  he  pointed  to  his  bride. 

In  Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin,  lately,  Mr.  Lemuel  C.  Bishop,  one 
of  the  earliest  and  most  influential  settlers  in  that  region,  was 
killed  by  a  furious  bull.  In  Washington  county,  adjoining  the 
above,  a  farmer  was  also  attacked  by  a  bull,  and  was  saved  only 
by  a  pair  of  steers,  which  attacked  the  bull  and  drove  him  away 
— a  most  singular  circumstance. 

Mr.  William  Gregory,  residing  just  below  Ridoe's  Bluff,  on  the 
Apalachioola  River,  killed  twenty-one  bears  last  year,  and  says, 
from  the  destruction  of  his  pigs,  there  appears  to  be  no  decrease 
in  their  number  in  his  neighborhood.  When  he  can  spare  time 
from  his  crops  he  expects  to  "  pitch  into  them  "  again,  and  try  to 
improve  on  last  year's  operations. 

John  Stubbs,  Jr.,  a  lad  of  fourteen,  was  smothered  to  death  in 
a  wheat  bin  at  Wyanet,  III.  He  and  other  hjys  were  playing  in 
the  bin,  while  grain  was  running  out  of  the  bin  into  the  ears,  and 
running  in  from  above.  He  sunk  down  into  the  cavity  formed  by 
the  running  out  of  the  grain,  and  was  immediately  covered  by 
that  coming  in  from  above. 

An  interesting  case  is  now  before  the  Surrogate  of  New  York. 
A  man  named  McLoskey,  while  in  Paris,  left  a  legacy  of  £6000 
to  his  niece  living  in  Dubuque,  Iowa.  It  turns  out  that  both  uncle 
and  niece,  testator  and  legatee,  died  on  the  same  day;  if  she  died 
first,  the  legacy  ceases,  if  he  died  first,  it  goes  to  her  heirs.  The 
Post  says  it  looks  now  as  if  the  question  of  priority  of  death  must 
be  decided  by  longitude. 

The  Montreal  Pilot  says  that  Lieut.  Tryon,  the  officer  of  the 
thirtv-ninth  regiment  who  shot  John  Dempsey,  in  self-defence, 
though  having  himself  but  a  very  limited  income,  has  made  ar- 
rangements for  an  annuity  for  Dempsey's  mother,  which  he  pro- 
poses to  increase  as  his  pecuniary  means  improve.  This  is  a  noble 
act,  as  the  coroner's  jury  exonerated  Lieut.  Tryon  from  all  blame 
or  responsibility  in  the  matter. 

A  writer  in  the  Charleston  Courier  claims  that  the  South  Caro- 
lina Railroad  was  the  pioneer  road  of  the  country.  It  was  origi- 
nally called  the  South  Carolina  Canal  and  Railroad,  and  when 
finished  was  the  longest  in  the  world.  The  first  locomotive 
steam  engine  also  built  in  America  was  built  for  the  South  Caro- 
lina Railroad,  and  it  was  the  first  that  ever  carried  the  United 
States  mail. 

At  Norwalk,  Con.,  the  horses  attached  to  a  stage  coach  ran 
away,  when  Mrs.  Raymond  leaped  from  the  vehicle  with  an  infant 
in  her  arms,  and  falling  on  her  back  was  injured,  it  is  feared, 
fatally,  while  her  child  was  unhurt.  The  wife  of  Rev.  William 
Huestcd,  who  was  also  in  the  coach  with  three  children,  made 
them  lie  down  on  the  bottom  of  the  stage,  and  then  climbing  for- 
ward, seized  the  reins,  and  brought  the  horses  to  a  stand,  after  a 
run  of  a  mile  and  a  half. 

Two  children  of  John  Reidhcad,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  the 
other  day  crept  into  their  father's  hay  loft  and  set  the  hay  on  fire. 
The  flames  spread  so  rapidly  that  they  could  not  escape,  and  they 
were  burned  to  death.  When  they  tirst  went  out  to  the  barn  they 
took  a  six  months'  old  infant  with  them ;  but  as  they  found  them- 
selves unable  to  climb  the  loft  ladder  with  the  little*  one  in  their 
arms,  they  laid  it  down  on  the  floor.  It  crept  out  before  the  barn 
took  fire,  and  was  thus  saved. 


jForcign  Items. 

The  French  government  has  del  t'l'-'l  on  building  a  huge  hippo- 
P 

The  widow  of  the  hue  gallam  -  roard  is  living  in 

Paris  with  her  family.    The  brother  ol  Gen.  Barnard  left  Paris, 
lately,  for  India. 

The  directors  of  the  Madras  Railway,  acting  on  a  memorial 
from  t1  ommauitytb 

the  rnonii 

The  Monmouth  papers  state  that  the  Deanery  of  LlandafT, 
Wales,  lia*   been  conferred    upon    [hi  .■■.  <-■  hdeacon 

1  Williams,  M.  A*,  examining  chaplain  to  the.  bub 
■ 

An  oihrial  return  appears  in  the  Melbourne  papers  of  i 
of  unclaimed  gold  which  bare  Accumulated  in  the  last  thi 
four  rears,  and  now  amount  to  156,501  1-2  ounces,  worth  about 
£626, i. 

M.  Billanlt,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  has  addressed  a  circular, 
to  the  prefects,  directing  that  a  general  census  shall  be  taken 
throughout  the  whole  ol  Franco  of  the  number  of  domestic  ani- 
mal -,  I  utile,  etc. 

A  letter  from  Schumla  says,  thai  the  Mohammedans  of  that 
city  were  committing  many  outrages,  on  account  of  tin-  governor- 
i.  Said    Pacha,  h u ■.  d   with  their  attempts  to 

force  the  Christian  inhabitant!  to  embrace  Islam 


jrairtjs  of  (Colo. 


Ceremony  is  the  smoke  of  friendship. — Chinese  Proverb. 

Politeness  is  the  outward  garment  of  good  will. —  Guesta 

at  Truth. 

Even  the  weakest  man  is  strong  enough  to  enforce  his 

convictions. —  Goethe. 

No  gift  of  God  docs  or  can  contradict  any  other  gift,  ex- 
cept by  misuse  or  misdirection. —  Coi 

....  Politeness  is  not  always  a  sign  of  wisdom  ;  but  the  want 
of  it  always  leaves  room  for  a  suspicion  of  folly. — Landor. 

....  Cast  forth  thy  act,  thy  word,  into  the  ever-living,  ever- 
working  universe;  it  is  a  seed-grain  that  cannot  die. — Cartyle. 

....  There  is  not  any  virtue,  the  exercise  of  which,  even  mo- 
mentarily, will  not  impress  a  new  fairness  upon  the  features  ; 
neither  on  them  only,  hut  on  the  whole  body  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual faculties  have  operation. — Raskin. 

Character  can  no  more  be  built  on  thought  and  feeling, 

than  a  house  can  be  built  on  air.  No  truth  is  ours  till  the  arm 
has  given  it  a  local  habitation,  and  no  emotion  passes  into  a  per- 
manent frame  until  it  determines  into  principle. — E.  JI 

....  The  person  who  screams,  or  uses  the  superlative  degree, 
or  converses  with  heat,  puts  whole  drawing-rooms  to  flight.  If 
you  wish  to  he  loved,  love  measure.  You  must  have  genius,  or  a 
prodigious  usefulness,  if  you  will  hide  the  want  of  measure. — 
Emerson. 


Joker's  Uuoget. 

Was  Rhoderick  Dhu  (dew)  anything  like  a  Scotch  mist? 

Why  is  the  letter  G  like  the  sun  ?  Because  it  is  the  centre  of 
light. 

There  is  a  lady  down  east  so  high-minded  that  she  disdains  to 
own  that  she  lias  common  sense. 

A  coquette  is  a  rose-bush,  from  which  each  young  beau  plucks 
a  leaf,  and  the  thorns  are  left  for  the  husband. 

Why  does  a  blacksmith  seem  the  most  dissatisfied  of  mechan- 
ics 1     Becanse  he  is  always  striking  for  wages. 

A  delicious  Dip. — Bathing  Attendant. — "  Here,  Bill,  the  gentle- 
man wants  to  be  took  out  deep — take  'im  into  the  drain  !" 

It  is  suggested  that  Proverbial  Philosophy  Tupper's  last  sonnet 
on  the  Atlantic  cable  was  the  cause  of  its  break.  Nothing  on 
earth  could  stand  such  a  strain  as  that ! 

When  Jack  Jones  discovered  that  he  had  polished  his  bed- 
mate's  boots  instead  of  his  own,  he  called  it  an  aggravated  in- 
stance of  "laboring,  and  confoundedly  hard,  too,  under  a  mis- 
take." 

Railroad  colloquy  : — "  I  wonder  whether  they  furnish  any  re- 
freshments on  the  road  V  asked  passenger  No.  1.  To  which  No. 
2  replied,  "Nothing  but  joins;  and  No.  3,  "Except  sinas/us  some- 
times." 
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bo  settled  over  a  particular  congregation.  A  list  is  drawn  up  every  week  by  the  con- 
sistory, published  on  Saturday,  called  the  '  Dominie's  brief  jo,'  and  affixed  to  the  doors 
of  each  church  in  Rotterdam,  from  which  the  inhabitants  learn  where  their  favorito 
preacher  may  be  heard  the  next  day.  Of  other  churches  there  are  in  this  city  of  nearly 
90,000  inhabitants,  one  French  Reformed,  three  Roman  Catholic,  two  Jansenists,  one 
Jesuit  church,  one  Jews'  synagogue  (a  very  noble  building),  one  Mennonito  or  Baptist, 
one  Lutheran,  one  Remonstrant  church  with  three  clergymen,  besides  several  "  Dis- 
senting" congregations,  as  they  are  here  called,  that  is,  offshoots  from  the  different 
bodies  named  above.  To  this  may  bo  added  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Episcopal 
and  Mennonite  congregations,  all  are  paid  by  and  are  under  the  supervision  of  tho 
government."  Rotterdam  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Uotte  with  the  Maas,  or 
Mouse,  40  miles  S.  S.  \V.  of  Amsterdam.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  the  naval  hero  Con- 
nelius  Tromp,  and  of  Jan  Hendric  van  dor  Palm,  the  great  orientalist.  It  is  favorably 
situated  for  trade,  and  its  canals  admit  the  largest  ships. — The  next  picture  delineates 
the  Lutheran  church  at  Amsterdam,  a  very  graceful  building,  surmounted  by  a  dome. 
A  fine  effect  is  given  to  this  picture  by  the  sweep  of  the  broad  canal,  with  its  clear, 
regular  quays,  its  bridges,  its  shade  trees,  and  its  curious  water-craft.  The  whole  pic- 
ture is  an  agreeable  one,  possessed  with  the  quiet  beauty  of  Dutch  scenery.  The  streets 
of  Amsterdam,  unlike  those  of  Rotterdam,  are  in  general  very  narrow — so  narrow  that 
a  promenade  through  the  crowded  and  brilliantly  lighted  streets  is  accompanied  with 
many  amusing  diversions  on  one  side  and  another  to  escape  danger.  There  are  three 
streets,  however,  unparalleled  in  Europe,  each  of  them  being  140  feet  wide  :  Kiezer's 
Gragt  (Emperor's  Street),  Heeren  Gragt  (Lord's  Street),  and  Prinsen  Gragt  (Princes 
Street;,  on  each  side  of  which  are  houses  that  look  more  like  palaces  than  the  homes  of 
Dutch  merchant  princes.  The  most  magnificent  building  in  Amsterdam  is  tho  Stadt- 
house,  similar  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  of  France  and  Belgium.  It  was  commenced  in 
1648,  and  rests  upon  a  fabulous  number  of  piles,  some  14,000,  driven  to  considerable 
depth  in  the  swampy  ground  of  the  city  of  ninety  islands  ;  it  is  indeed  a  noble  struc- 
ture, and  one  room  in  it,  the  grand  hall,  is  superb.  It  is  fifty-six-feet  wide,  a  hundred 
and  twenty  in  length,  and  upwards  of  a  hundred  in  height,  and  the  walls  being  of 
white  Italian  marble,  the  impression  on  entering  this  noble  room  is  perfectly  overwhelm- 
ing.— We  have  selected  a  fine  view  in  Ghent  to  give  some  idea  of  the  quaint  and  pic- 
turesque architecture  of  Belgium.  The  buildings  embraced  in  our  view  are  almost 
Venetian  in  their  character,  lofty  and  highly  ornamented.  The  water,  boats,  and  figures 
add  to  the  effect  of  the  picture.  Ghent  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  East  Flauders, 
and  is  situated  on  a  plain  at  the  confluence  of  the  Lys  with  the  Scheldt,  on  the  Ter- 
newzyn  Canal,  which  communicates  with  the  sea.  It  is  a  very  old  place,  and  is  spoken 
of  as  a  town  in  the  7th  century.  It  would  be  unpardonable  to  leave  Ghent  without  an 
allusion  to  its  past  history.  Wo  quote  the  words  of  a  favorite  and  well-known  writer : 
"  In  the  fourteenth  century  the  Flemish  towns  were  the  most  opulent  and  considerable 
in  Europe ;  and  of  these,  Ghent  and  Bruges  were,  in  size,  wealth,  and  population,  per- 
haps scarcely  inferior  even  to  Venice.     They  were  of  right  subject  to  the  Earl  of  Flan- 


FRUIT    MARKET   AT    ROTTERDAM,   HOLLAND. 

VIEWS  IN  HOLLAND  AND  BELGIUM. 

The  first  picture  on  this  page  represents  a  lively,  bustling  scene  in  the  fruit  market  of 
Rotterdam.  In  the  distance  is  seen  the  tower  of  the  cathedral,  and  a  long  range  of 
quaint  old  houses,  the  upper  stories  projecting  over  the  basement.  Fruits  and  flowers 
are  arranged  on  stands,  on  the  ground,  and  in  booths,  and  an  immense  number  of  buyers 
throng  about  the  dealers  in  these  wares,  and  on  the  right  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Erasmus. 
As  is  well  known,  Desiderius  Erasmus  was  the  Latin  name  that  Gerrit  Gerritz  gave 
himself,  and  by  which  he  desired  to  be  known  to  posterity  ;  and  on  each  side  of  the 
pedestal  is  a  long  inscription  setting  forth  the  praises  of  this  very  slippery  reformer. 
Close  by  is  a  small  house,  and  in  a  niche  between  two  of  the  windows  is  a  plate  with 
this  inscription  :  "  Efeec  est  parva  domus,  magnus  qua  natus  Erasmus."  (Here  is  the 
poor  house  in  which  Erasmus  was  born. )  But,  alas  !  "  to  what  base  uses  may  we  come, 
Horatio  !"  Erasmus's  birthplace  is  turned  into  a  house  for  the  sale  of  schiedam,  gin 
hitters,  and  Bavarian  beer.  The  cathedral  is  famous  for  its  organ.  A  recent  traveller 
describing  his  visit  to  Rotterdam,  says  : — We  attended  the  cathedral  in  the  afternoon  ; 
all  other  Protestant  places  have  but  the  morning  service,  and  none  in  the  week.  The 
organ  is  one  of  the  largest  hi  Europe,  and  was  played  beautifully ;  it  has  6500  pipes 
92  stops !  However,  there  are  now  some  English  ones  larger  than  this.  I  cannot  do 
better  than  add  the  few  words  of  Chambers  on  this  cathedral  and  its  service.  'The 
forms  of  public  worship  differ  very  little  from  those  followed  by  the  Scottish  Presbyte- 
rians. The  only  remarkable  peculiarity  which  I  observed  in  the  service,  was  the  read- 
ing of  a  chapter  and  the  singing  of  a  hymn  by  the  precentor,  previous  to  the  entrance 
of  the  clergyman ;  also  tho  use  of  an  organ  in  assisting  the  psalmody.  The  custom  of 
tho  women  sitting  apart  on  chairs  in  the  centre  of  the  church  was  new  to  me,  and  I 
suppose  is  of  ancient  origin.  Nothing  can  be  more  decorous  than  the  devout  demeanor 
of  the  whole  congregation,  all  of  whom  engaged  for  a  few  minutes  in  mental  prayer  on 
entering  the  church,  and  many  also  when  the  psalms  are  about  to  be  sung.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  impression  made  on  my  mind,  on  hearing  the  congregation  swelling 
the  note  of  praise,  and  giving  utterance  with  their  whole  heart  to  sentiments  of  devo- 
tion. The  voices  of  the  people,  combined  with  the  loud  and  thrilling  peals  of  one  of 
the  largest  organs  in  the  world,  formed  a  burst  of  sound  like  the  roar  of  thunder,  and 
seemed  as  if  about  to  rend  the  ancient  gothic  structure  to  its  foundation.'  Rotterdam 
contains  three  churches  where  the  service  is  wholly  in  English ;  an  Episcopal,  a  Scotch 
church,  and  the  Presbyterian,  called  also  the  Dutch  Reformed,  each  of  them  averaging 
a  congregation  of  about  200,  with  a  Sunday  school  of  40  or  50.  Besides  which — and 
this  shows  how  different  in  ecclesiastical  arrangement  Protestant  Holland  is  to  Protes- 
tant England — there  are  thirteen  ministers  appointed  to  preach  in  the  various  Calvinis- 
tie  churches  of  the  city,  who  preach  in  rotation,  no  minister  being  permitted  to  settle  or 
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ders,  and  in  ordinary  times  he  exercised  by  his  bailiffs  the  powers  of  sovereignty  in 
them  ;  but  they  had  secured  various  franchises  and  immunities,  which  they  guarded 
with  jealousy,  and  which,  when  need  was,  they  rose  in  arms  to  defend.  On  such  occa- 
sions they  were  seldom  all  joined  in  a  league  together;  for  the  trading  interests  of 
several  of  them  were  in  some  respects  opposite,  and  some  would  generally  remain  sub- 
jects to  the  earl,  and  at  war,  therefore,  with  those  which  leagued  against  him.  Hence 
arose  those  various  crafts  or  guilds,  of  which  Froissart  speaks,  and  the  long-continued 
revolutions  of  tho  guilds  against  the  government  of  the  Earl  of  Flanders,  and  of  the 
peace  factions,  consisting  of  the  well-to-do  citizens,  against  both  the  guilds  and  the  earls. 
Conspicuous  in  the  history  of  those  times  is  the  name  of  the  citizen  Jacques  van  Arte- 
velde,  who  from  a  sense  of  duty  espoused  the  people's  cause,  and  became  a  while  the 
people's  idol.  His  close  intimacy,  however,  with  the  English  Edward  III.  awakened 
suspicions  in  the  minds  of  the  fickle  guilds,  with  whom,  in  fact,  he  had  never  been 
thoroughly  popular,  on  account  of  the  even-handed  justice  with  which  he  administered 
his  government.  His  popularity  declined,  slanderous  accusations  against  him  were 
circulated  freely  among  the  citizens,  and  he  who  by  his^  talents,  courage,  and  wisdom 
had  long  guided  the  men  of  Ghent,  was  basely  assassinated  in  his  own  house.  Philip, 
his  son,  to  whom  Philippa,  wife  of  Edward,  had  stood  godmother,  was  then  an  infant : 
years  passed  by,  and  he  was  called  on  by  contending  factions  to  assume  the  govern- 
ment of  the  guilds,  and  to  conduct  the  enterprise  of  the  war  raging  between  Bruges 
and  Ghent.  It  was  the  old  story  of  class  legislation  making  itself  obnoxious  in  tho 
selfishness  of  fat  and  well-fed  citizens,  and  in  the  unreasonable  claims  of  the  guilds  of 
mariners,  fullers,  clothiers,  etc.,  who  imagined  that  the  shortest  way  of  getting  rid  of 
poverty  was  to  shed  plentifully  of  the  blood  of  the  rich.  He  who  would  study  the  past 
aright  must  not  forget  the  "  war  of  the  Mallets  "  in  France  ;  Wat  Tyler's  insurrection 
in  England,  nearly  contemporaneous ;  nor  the  still  later  upheavings  of  the  sea  of  social 
life  in  the  developments  of  Communism,  Physical  force,  Chartism,  Mormonism,  and 
other  isms ;  which  are  all  of  them  so  many  frantic  efforts  of  despairing  men  to  solve  a 
problem  by  themselves  that  cannot  be  solved  without  Christianity." 
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SWEDISH  WOMEN. 

The  beddin°-  everywhere  along  the  road,  is  of  home-made  linen,  and  I  do  not  recol- 
lect an  instance  where  it  has  not  been  brought  out  fresh  and  sweet  from  the  press  for  us. 
In  this,  as  in  all  other  household  arrangements,  the  people  are  very  tidy  and  cleanly, 
though  a  little  deficient  as  regards  their  own  persons.  Their  clothing,  however,  is  ot  a 
healthy,  substantial  character,  and  the  women  consult  comfort  rather  than  ornament. 
I  have  not  seen  a  low-necked  dress  or  thin  shoe  north  of  Stockholm.  I  protest,  1  lose 
all  patience  when  I  think  of  the  habits  of  our  American  women,  especially  our  coun- 
try girls.  If  ever  the  Saxon  race  does  deteriorate  on  the  American  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
as  some  ethnologists  anticipate,  it  will  be  wholly  their  ftiult.— Bayard  Taylor. 
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WRECKING  VESSEL  AND  SAILING  YACHT. 

The  mnrinc  picture  below  wns  drawn  expressly  for  us  by  Mr. 
Hill,  and  exhibits  two  craft  diametrically  opposite  in  their  char- 
acter and  purposes.  The  principal  feature  in  the  engraving  is  the 
wrecking  steamer  Dirigo,  of  Bangor,  which  visited  our  waters  a 
few  weeks  ago  to  take  in  machinery  of  increased  power  wherewith 
to  proceed  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  raise  the  steamer  Canadian,  sunk 
thirty  miles  below  Quebec  some  months  since, with  the  particulars  of 
which  mclnncholy  catastrophe  our  readers  are  probably  all  famil- 
iar. She  is,  as  will  be  seen,  of  peculiar  construction,  with  square 
bow  and  flat  bottom,  giving  her  a  very  light  draft  and  a  great 
hold  upon  the  water.  The  schooner  yacht  that  dashes  so  gaily 
Blong  is  the  "  Wanderer,"  owned  in  New  York,  and  made  a  great 
figure  in  the  famous  New  Bedford  regatta  a  few  weeks  since. 
While  the  one  vessel  is  built  and  devoted  to  purposes  of  pleasure, 
and  is  connected  with  agreeable  associations,  the  duties  of  the 
other  awaken  melancholy  thought  of  maritime  disaster  and  loss 
of  property  and  life.  These  disasters  are  but  too  frequent,  and 
even  yet  the  community  is  thrilled  by  the  narratives  of  the  few 
who  escaped  from  the  last  great  catastrophe,  the  wreck  of  the 
Central  America.  The  frequency  of  disasters  in  steam  naviga- 
tion long  ago  arrested  the  attention  of  Congress,  and  various  acts 
have  been  passed  providing  for  the  security  of  the  lives  of  pas- 
sengers. The  act  of  Aug.  30,  1852  is  very  stringent.  The- pro- 
visions against  danger  by  fire  are  rigid.  Every  steamer  carrying 
passengers  is  required  to  have  not  less  than  three   double-acting 


forcing  pumps,  two  to  be  worked  by  hand  and  one  by  steam,  if 
practicable.  Every  steamer  of  200  tons  must  have  two  boats,  one 
a  metallic  life-boat,  and  the  number  of  life-boats  is  increased  with 
the  tonnage.  An  efficient  life-preserver  must  also  ho  provided  for 
every  passenger — fire  buckets  and  axes  are  also  an  obligatory  part 
of  the  equipment.  For  the  storage  of  dangerous  articles  of  cargo, 
such  as  gunpowder  and  burning  fluid,  there  arc  also  special  pro- 
visions in  the  act.  The  seaboard  and  the  great  navigable  rivers 
are  divided  into  districts,  with  inspectors  to  each,  duly  qualified, 
and  there  are  special  inspectors  of  boilers  as  well  as  of  hulls  of 
steamers.  The  inspectors,  the  law  provides,  "  shall,  once  in  every 
year  at  least,  carefully  inspect  the  hull  of  each  steamer  belonging 
to  their  respective  districts  and  employed  in  the  carriage  of  pas- 
sengers, and  shall  satisfy  themselves  that  every  such  vessel  sub- 
mitted to  their  inspection  is  of  a  structure  suitable  for  the  service 
in  which  she  is  to  be  employed,  has  suitable  accommodations  for 
her  crew  and  passengers,  and  is  in  a  condition  to  warrant  the  be- 
lief that  she  may  be  used  in  navigation  as  a  steamer  with  safety 
to  life,  and  that  all  the  requirements  of  law  in  regard  to  fires, 
boats,  pumps,  hose,  life-preservers,  floats  and  other  things  arc 
carefully  complied  with ;  and,  if  they  deem  it  expedient,  they 
may  direct  the  vessel  to  be  put  in  motion,  and  may  adopt  any 
other  suitable  means  to  test  her  sufficiency  and  that  of  her  equip- 
ment." It  is  not,  however,  our  purpose  to  enumerate  all  the  pro- 
visions of  an  act  drawn  up  with  the  utmost  care  and  crowded  with 
specifications.     Enough  has  been  quoted  to  show  that  the  govern- 


ment has  done  its  part  towards  protecting  the  public.  It  was 
time  that  legislation  should  interfere  to  regulate  the  conditions  of 
travelling  by  steam.  The  mighty  power  that  has  accomplished 
so  many  marvels  within  the  present  century  is  one  that  must  be 
subjected  to  sevore  control  and  governed  with  the  utmost  caution. 
But  how  shall  wo  protect  people  against  themselves  !  The  great 
trouble  with  Americans  is  that  they  are  too  fast.  The  fastest 
boat  always  has  the  greatest  number  of  passengers  ;  and  no  great- 
er stigma  can  be  applied  to  a  ship  or  a  man  than  that  they  are 
"  slow."  Of  quick  and  lively  sensibilities,  we  arc  deeply  moved 
by  the  recital  of  a  maritime  calamity ;  but  we  also  speedily  forget 
it.  Perhaps  the  very  week  after  reading  of  a  wholesale  loss  of 
life,  we  shall  forget  all  due  caution  in  selecting  a  mode  of  convey- 
ance, and  indulge  in  sneers  at  John  Bull  because  he  remembers 
the  homely  old  maxim,  "  the  more  haste  the  less  speed."  There 
is  something  grand  in  the  idea  of  a  race  of  three  thousand  miles 
across  the  broad  Atlantic  between  two  gallant  steamships,  some- 
thing exciting,  but  it  really  seems  as  if  a  demonstration  of  security 
should  be  more  acceptable  than  a  demonstration  of  speed.  Bat 
we  are  afraid  that  for  many  years  to  come  headlong  speed  will 
characterize  our  countrymen  in  all  they  do.  The  haste  to  get 
along  in  travelling,  to  get  rich  in  business,  will  continue  to  mark 
all  classes,  in  spite  of  severe  lessons  and  warnings  received  from 
time  to  time.  Some  future  generation  may  arise,  willing  to  par- 
sue  the  happy  medium  between  old  fogyism  and  juvenile  celerity, 
and  then  life  will  be  enjoyed  more,  even  if  the  pace  be  slower. 
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[Writ  ton  for  Ballou's  Piotorial.] 

THE  MORMON'S  DAUGHTER: 

■ — OR, 

CAMP  LIFE  ACROSS  THE  PHAIHIES. 

a  true  story  of  our  own  remarkable  times, 
[continued.] 


CIIAPTEft  IV.— [continued.] 

"  What  evil  one  possesses  you,  to  feel  tlins  towards  ono  of  tho 
Saints  of  tho  Most  High,  Selin.a  ?"  said  my  father,  angrily.  "  This 
spirit  nlono  convinces  mo  that  it  is  high  time  your  proud,  unro- 
generato  heart  was  tamed,  and  your  salvation  secured  by  a  union 
with  a  believer, — tho  only  -way  a  woman's  soul  can  ever  enter  the 
homo  of  the  blessed.  For  0,  fearful  thought !  if  you  were  to  die 
in  your  present  state,  you  would  have  your  homo  with  lost  souls, 
and  wo  should  bo  parted  forever."  For  some  minutes  he  stood, 
lost  in  thought,  and  then  continued  :  "Yes,  this  thought  convinces 
mc,  aud  if  you  will  not  willingly  wed  this  man — who  is  but  a  lit- 
tle lower  than  the  angels — you  must  be  compelled  to  do  it  before 
tho  world  is  a  day  older." 

"  0,  father,"  I  sobbed,  as  I  sunk  on  my  knees  at  Ins  feet,  "_  tell 
mo,  did  you  love  my  dear  mother  before  you  married  her?" 

"  God  knows  that' I  did,  fondly  and  truly." 

"  And  would  you,  then,  have  wedded  another  whom  you  did 
not  and  could  not  love,  and  even  hated  V 

"Never,  never!" 

"And  yet  you  would  compel  your  only  child  to  do  this.  O,  let 
mo  beseech  yon,  by  the  respect  that  I  know  you  bear  my  mother's 
memory,  by  the  love  you  once  felt  for  your  sainted  wife,  by  the 
fond  regard  I  know  you  still  have  for  your  child,  not  to  outrage 
her  feelings  so,  or  consign  her  to  a  fate  so  terrible !" 

"But  you  are  blinded  by  Satan,  Selina,  and  you  may  rest 
assured  that  I  would  not  thus  urge  you  to  marry,  did  I  not  know 
from  divine  revelation  that  you  will  be  as  happy  as  the  angels, 
when  once  you  arc  united  to  Morton." 

"  That  is  all  a  delusion,"  I  said,  "  and  while  reason  holds  her 
place  in  my  soul,  I  will  not  become  its  victim." 

"Reason!"  said  he,  scornfully;  "as  if  I,  your  father,  to  whom 
you  owe  implicit  obedience,  will  be  turned  from  a  settled  purpose 
of  my  soul,  by  the  blind,  passionate  pleadings  of  a  weak,  rebel- 
lious child.  No,  no  ;  they  will  avail  you  nothing,  and  if  you  will 
not  hear  to  reason  on  this  important  subject,  you  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  yield  to  my  will,"  he  said,  in  a  cold,  hard,  unpitying 
tone. 

I  was  still  kneeling,  with  my  tearful  eyes  uplifted  to  his  face  in 
humble  supplication,  but  this  threat  roused  me. 
-  "Father,  has  it  come  to  tins'?"  I  said,  looking  him  unflinchingly 
in  tho  eye,  as  I  rose  to  my  feet.  "  You  have  forgotten  that  the 
proud,  untamable  blood  of  tho  Vernons  courses  through  my  veins 
as  well  as  your  own.  I  love  you  as  I  love  my  own  life.  I  will 
obey  you  in  all  tilings  reasonable.  But  I  will  die  before  I  will  bo 
compelled  to  marry  that  man." 

Pew  things  on  earth  could  have  tempted  me  to  speak  so  disre- 
spectfully, and  brave  my  own  dear  father's  authority  as  I  did  then ; 
and  my  heart  reproached  me  bitterly,  as  I  turned  proudly  away, 
aud  walked  hack  to  the  camp.  I  met  Morton  coming  to  meet  us, 
in  the  dim  twilight ;  but  I  passed  him,  without  looking  up,  and 
ho  did  not  speak  to  me.  It  was  very  late,  and  we  had  all  retired 
when  they  returned ;  but  sleep  that  night  was  a  stranger  to  my 
pillow. 

I  had  had  no  opportunity  to  speak  to  Helen,  or  her  mother, 
alone ;  but  I  lay  awake  on  my  humble  cot,  and  thought,  and  for 
the  first  time  felt  an  agonizing  realization  of  what  it  was  to  bo  in 
the  power  of  a  monomaniac.  Alone  in  a  vast  wilderness,  as  one 
might  say,  thousands  of  miles  away  from  all  other  friends,  without 
an  acquaintance  even,  who  might  be  able  or  willing  to  protect  me, 
I  felt  as  if  it  might  be  easy  for  them  to  put  their  threats  in  execu- 
tion, in  spite  of  my  struggles,  unless  I  acted  upon  a  thought 
at  which  I  had  often  glanced  shudderingly — that  of  taking  my 
own  life. 

But  O,  what  dark  despair,  what  utter  desperation  must.come 
over  the  soul  of  one  so  young  as  I  was  then,  tto  induce  her  to 
look  with  unflinching  eyes  upon  the  painful  death-struggle,  the 
cold,  yawning  grave,  the  crawling  worm,  and  that  dread  hereafter 
that  awaits  the  trembling  soul  on  the  other  side  of  death's  chilling 
river — a  never-ending  eternity !  All,  such  thoughts  are  terrible  to 
the  young  and  hopeful ;  and  in  spite  of  all  the  supposable  dangers 
that  surrounded  me,  I  could  not  then  look  upon  my  own  self-mur- 
der with  calmness.  At  least  I  would  wait,  I  thought,  keep  my 
arms  about  me,  and  not  uso  them  unless  circumstances  made  it 
imperative.  But  what  circumstances  were  imperative  enough  to 
warrant  me  in  rushing  unbidden  into  the  presence  of  my  God- 
that  God  who  could  so  easily  overthrow  all  their  plans,  or  my 
own,  in  an  instant1?  I  asked  myself. 

I  then  silently  prayed,  and  0  how  fervently!  that  God  would 
come  to  my  relief,  turn  tho  heart  of  my  father  from  his  idolatrous 
belief,  open  his  eyes  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  support  us  both 
under  our  present  trials,  give  us  wisdom  to  guide  us  aright,  and 
help  to  guard  us  in  our  perilous  journey  through  the  country,  and 
in  all  our  future  journeys  through  life.  Then  I  lay  and  wept 
silently,  feeling  some  assurance  that  my  prayer  would  be  answered, 
and  thinking  that  perhaps  my  mother's  guardian  spirit  was  even 
then  hovering  over  mc,  and  would,  on  the  dreaded  morrow,  guard 
her  child  from  all  harm,  and  with  viewless  fingers  ward  off  tho 


evils  that  now  threatened  her  so  darkly  on  every  side.  And  I 
thought  of  a  hundred  othor  things,  too,  as  I  lay  there  waking,  and 
listening  to  the  voices  of  tho  night,  the  howling  of  wild  beasts  in 
the  distance,  the  stamping  of  tho  picketed  horses,  the  occasional 
lowing  of  cattle  and  bleating  of  sheep,  the  hum  of  myriads  of  in- 
sects, and  tho  low  breathing  of  tho  other  inmates  of  tho  tent,  from 
whom  Helen,  Ethel,  tho  servant-girl,  and  myself,  were  only  sepa- 
rated by  a  light  curtain.  Sometimes  the  men  had  slept  in  tho 
wagons,  but  not  generally,  when  wo  camped,  as  now,  and  I  shud- 
dered when  I  thought  that  that  man  of  whom  I  had  such  a  horror 
was  only  a  {aw  feet  from  mc,  perhaps  awake  and  plotting  in  his 
own  scheming  brain  tho  overthrow  of  my  life's  happiness. 

Was  it  possiblo  God  would  suffer  him  thus  to  triumph  ?  I  could 
not  believe  it,  and  yet  I  knew  that  many  strange  and  tcrriblo 
scenes  were  permitted  to  tako  place  on  earth,  in  spite  of  the  pray- 
ers and  entreaties  of  tho  sufferers.  I  thought  some  of  stealing 
out  of  tho  tent,  and  hiding  myself  in  some  solitary  nook  of  the 
mountains,  till  the  morrow  was  over.  But  this,  if  I  returned, 
would  only  delay  the  evil  day;  and  if  I  did  not,  death  from  hun- 
ger, somo  savage  beast  or  wild  Indian  would  certainly  bo  my  fate ; 
while  if  I  remained,  many  things  might  transpire  to  prevent  tho 
accomplishment  of  their  purposes;  and  that  thought  decided  mo 
to  remain  and  meet  my  fate,  whatever  it  was. 


CHAPTER  V. 

"  Union  of  souls — how  sweet  and  puro — 
Companions  for  eternity ! 
But  Buch  vi!o  bondage  to  enduro. 
Better  a  thousand  times  to  die!" 

Morning  dawned  at  last,  fair  and  smiling,  and  contrary  to  my 
fears  and  expectations,  my  father  and  Morton  met  me  at  break- 
fast with  smiles  and  a  pleasant  greeting.  They  and  Mr.  Cameron 
talked  and  joked  each  other  and  us  gaily,  and  I  thought  I  had 
never-  seen  them  in  better  spirits  ;  so  much  so  indeed,  that  I  began 
to  think  they  had  given  up  their  project,  out  of  pity  to  my  feelings, 
and  were  going  to  allow  me  to  do  as  I  pleased ;  and  when  they 
had  gone  out,  I  expressed  as  much  to  Helen  and  her  mother. 

"Do  not  be  deceived,"  said  Helen;  "for  if  that  designing  vil- 
lain has  given  up  his  claims  to  either  of  us,  I  am  mistaken." 

"Either  of  us!  then  you  are  in  the  same  category,  are  you?" 

"  I  shall  be.  The  gentleman  has  an  eye  for  variety,  and  when 
he  has  made  sure  of  the  magnificent  blonde  by  cajoliDg  her  old 
father,  and  arrives  where  the  laws  and  customs  of  Mormondom 
shield  him,  I  expect  nothing  else  than  an  invitation  to  share  in  the 
home  and  honors  that  await  you,"  said  she,  with  a  mocking  laugh. 

"Do  not  trifle  with  a  subject  that  may  indeed  become  serious, 
my  child,"  said  Mrs.  Cameron,  with  a  sigh.  "  Polygamy  offers 
such  strong  temptations  to  human  passion,  that  many  men  would 
be  enamored  where  it  was  allowable.  But  still,  I  can  hardly  be- 
lieve these  can  be  so  cruel  as  to  see  a  young  girl  forced  to  wed 
ono  who  is  odious  to  her.  And  I  feel  quite  sure,  Selina,  that  they 
begin  to  think  they  havo  carried  the  business  about  far  enough. 
Your  father,  to  judge  from  his  looks,  has  relented  in  his  determi- 
nation, and  I  think  he  will  tell  you  so  presently." 

I  also  flattered  myself  with  this  hope;  and  when  he  cam©  in, 
two  or  three  hours  after,  with  Morton  and  Mr.  Cameron,  who  both 
seated  themselves  carelessly,  while  he  came  up  and  asked  me  to 
walk  with  him,  I  signified  my  willingness  to  do  so.  They  were 
all  talking  of  the  success  of  their  morning's  hunt,  the  fruits  of 
which — some  fine  pheasants  and  turkeys — had  been  laid  before 
the  cook,  as  I  slipped  on  my  sun-bonnet,  dressed  just  as  I  was,  in 
a  brown  linen  travelling  dress,  and  unsuspiciously  followed  him 
from  the  tent. 

I  looked  back  at  the  tent-door,  to  sec  a  mournful,  pitying  glanco 
upon  Mrs.  Cameron's  face,  a  hopeful  and  smiling  one  upon 
Helen's,  and,  as  I  thought,  a  glance  of  malicious  triumph  upon 
Morton's  usually  impassiblo  features,  that  woke  my  slumbering 
fears,  and  caused  me  to  slip  down  my  hand  to  sec  if  the  revolver 
I  had  lately  worn  was  safe  in  its  repository.  But  my  father  looked 
so  calm,  thoughtful  and  tender,  so  much  as  he  used  to  look  before 
my  mother's  death,  that  I  soon  became  assured  again,  and  bade 
Evelyn  Stanley  a  gay  good-moming  as  we  passed  her  on  our  way 
out  of  the  camp.  It  was  a  fine  day;  everything  in  nature  looked 
fair  and  smiling,  and  I  was  soon  deeply  interested  in  gazing  upon 
the  beautiful  scenery  that  surrounded  us,  as  we  made  our  way 
towards  the  low  sand  hills  and  rocky  steeps  that  jutted  out  like 
advanced  sentinels  from  the  main  Rocky  Mountain  ridge  into  the 
valleys  and  plains  below.  The  sterile  sides  of  these  hills  were 
covered  with  a  rich  profusion  of  wild  blossoms,  and  every  sheltered 
nook  between  the  steep  rocks  was  brilliant  with  flowering  plants 
that  were  both  rich  and  raro ;  while  the  sweet  level  spots,  covered 
with  a  rich  carpet  of  emerald  green,  relieved  the  eye,  when  once 
tired  of  gazing  upon  the  gorgeous  hues  of  the  gay  blossoms. 

My  father  led  the  conversation  to  the  day — my  birthday,  and 
all  the  pleasant  and  melancholy  associations  connected  with  it,  in 
a  strain  so  touching,  tender  and  sad,  as  to  bring  tears  to  my  eyes 
and  a  gushing  flood  of  gentle  remembrances  to  my  heart.  To- 
gether we  shed  tears  to  my  mother's  memory ;  together  we  talked 
of  Old  England, — of  our  friends  and  our  ancient  home,  with  all 
its  delightful  associations,  until  all  the  disagreements  of  the  pres- 
ent were  forgotten — at  least  by  me,  and  I  did  not  realize  how  far 
we  were  from  the  camp,  till  some  remarkably  steep  aud  frowning 
rocks  rose  like  a  rude  barrier  in  our  pathway,  as  if  to  check  our 
further  progress. 

We  had  been  for  some  time  ascending,  as  we  followed  the 
meanderings  of  a  musical  stream,  that  had  its  rise  among  the 
mountains,  and  went  whirling,  leaping,  glittering  and  dashing 
over  the  rocks,  gathering  strength  from  numberless  little  tributa- 
ries, till  it  reached  the  quiet  valley  in  which  we  wero  encamped, 
through  which  it  flowed,  a  broad  stream,  with  low  musical  mur- 


murings.  Turning  from  tho  main  stream,  we  had  followed  one  of 
its  branches  up  to  its  source — a  large  spring  at  the  foot  of  the  lingo 
rocky  harrier.  It  was  deep,  clear  and  cool,  and  very  refreshing  to 
me  after  our  long  walk,  as  I  sat  down  on  tho  rim  of  the  rocky 
basin,  drank  a  sweet  draught  from  the,  hollow  of  my  hand,  and 
dashed  tho  cooling  liquid  over  my  heated  face  and  long  golden 
hair. 

"This  is  indeed  a  romantic  spot,  father,"  I  said,  as  I  gazed 
around.  "Just  look  at  that  green  lovely  valley,  skirted  by  tho 
low  sand  hills,  dotted  with  6tuntcd  pines,  and  low  junipers,  and 
clumps  of  rocks  and  trees ;  while  around  us  frown  those  steep 
cliffs,  and  mountain  gorges,  and  rocky  heights,  towering  up,  up, 
as  far  as  tho  eye  can  reach,  dark  with  pines,  and  cedars,  and 
aspens,  and  oaks,  and  beeches,  as  high  up  as  vegetation  reaches, 
while  the  peaks  beyond  these,  glittering  in  their  silver  frost-work, 
lose  themselves  among  the  clouds." 

"  Yes,  the  scenery  is  magnificent  here,"  ho  replied,  "  and  if  I 
mistake  not,  we  must  be  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  tho 
cave  wo  found,  and  thought  so  curious,  the  other  day." 

"  0,  is  it?"  I  exclaimed,  delightedly.  "How  I  wish  Helen  and 
Evelyn  wero  here !  they  wished  to  see  it  so  much.  We  have,  in 
fact,  been  planning  to  come  here  ever  since." 

"  Well,  if  it  would  please  you,  we  will  find  tho  place  now,  and 
then  you  can  come  with  some  of  the  young  people  afterwards,  and 
examine  it  at  your  leisure." 

I  readily  assented,  and  followed  him  up  a  steep  craggy  defilo 
among  the  rocks,  till  we  came  to  a  sweet  level  spot,  carpeted  with 
green  moss  and  shadowed  by  a  clump  of  towering  pines,  which 
seemed  to  be  immediately  above  the  spring,  and  from  the  top  of 
which  we  could  overlook  all  the  intervening  groves  and  eminences, 
and  distinctly  see  the  white  tents  and  wagons  of  the  encampment, 
with  the  people  looking  like  black  and  gay  specks,  engaged  in 
their  various  avocations,  and  the  cattle  grazing  peacefully  in  tho 
valley,  while  upon  the  top  of  a  neighboring  height  some  mountain 
deer  were  browsing  upon  the  low  bushes,  and  upon  another,  I  for 
the  first  time  caught  sight  of  the  argate,  or  big-horned,  long-bearded 
mountain  goat,  whose  wild  appearance  upon  the  top  of  the  steep 
cliff  added  much  to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  bold  mountain 
scenery. 

After  gazing  for  some  time  from  the  top  of  the  cliff,  so  com- 
pletely absorbed  in  admiration  as  to  forget  for  what  I  had  clam- 
bered up  it,  my  father  said,  with  a  smile : 

"Well,  child,  have  you  forgotten  the  mysterious  cave  V 

"  0,  no ;  but  where  is  it,  father  ?"  said  I,  laughing. 

He  took  my  hand,  and  leading  me  to  the  mountain  side  of  tho 
platform  upon  which  we  were  standing,  pointed  to  a  hugo  trans- 
verse fissure  in  the  reddish  rocks,  that  looked  as  if  it  might  have 
been  rent  by  an  earthquake,  in  ages  long  gone  by,  or  some  other 
terrible  convulsion  of  nature,  and  over  which  hung  branches  of 
ferns,  and  wild  vines,  and  shrubs  of  mountain  laurel,  that  nearly 
concealed  the  entrance  to  a  dark,  gloomy  cavern,  whoso  hidden 
depths,  to  our  sun-blinded  eyes,  looked  unfathomable. 

"Well,"  I  said,  as  I  gazed  into  the  ugly  hole,  with  my  Evish 
curiosity  excited  by  the  previous  descriptions  I  had  heard,  "  I  am 
really  sorry  wo  havo  come  so  unprepared  as  wo  ore  to  enter  this 
gloomy  Erebus  to-day." 

"O,  wo  can  go  in  a  short  distance  if  we  like,"  said  he,  care- 
lessly. 

"But  it  is  dark,  and  we  have  no  torches,  father." 

"Well,  that  can  be  easily  remedied,"  said  he,  smiling,  "for 
here  are  some  of  the  pitch  pine  knots  we  left  the  other  day,  and  I 
have  matches  in  my  pocket." 

"  But,  father,  is  it  safe  to  go  into  such  a  place,  so  much  alone  ? 
What  if  it  should  be  the  lair  of  some  wild  beast  ?"  said  I,  with  a 
sudden  prescience  of  danger. 

"Pho  !  I  hope  my  little  girl  is  not  a  coward  ?  A  true  Vernon 
is  never  afraid ;  and  there  is  really  no  danger,  for  our  men  havo 
been  in  here  several  times." 

Ashamed  to  offer  further  objections,  though  really  somewhat 
afraid,  I  waited  silently  till  he  had  lit  the  rude  torches,  and  then 
stooping  and  crawling  under  the  low  entrance,  which  was  only  two 
or  three  feet  high,  I  followed  him  into  the  hugo  cavern,  which 
widened  and  deepened  almost  immediately,  so  that  we  rose  to  our 
feet.     As  I  did  so,  I  gazed  around  me  in  sileut  astonishment. 

Gradually,  from  the  entrance,  the  roof  of  the  cave  rose  to  an 
immense  height,  and  as  we  advanced  it  seemed  to  widen  and 
stretch  out  on  every  side,  into  huge  rooms  and  alcoves,  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  all  glittering  with  stalactites  and  stalagmites, 
and  sparry  incrustations  of  every  shape  and  hue,  descending  from 
the  roof  and  ascending  from  the  floor  in  magnificent  fluted  columns, 
thrones,  altars,  statues,  petrified  waterfalls,  splendid  masses  of 
flowering  plants  and  miniature  trees,  all  glittering  like  diamonds 
and  dewdrops,  in  the  flaming  light  of  our  rude  torches,  and  reflect- 
ing with  prismatic  effect  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow. 

I  stopped  and  gazed  upon  the  magnificent  scene,  with  such  a 
feeling  of  solemn  awe  and  admiration  of  tho  wonderful  wrorks  of 
God  at  my  heart,  as  I  had  never  but  once  felt  before,  and  a  strange 
fear  and  sudden  trembling  crept  over  me  as  I  looked  up  to  the 
lofty  roof  and  into  the  illimitable  depths  beyond  us,  whero  the  light 
from  our  torches  feebly  penetrated,  wondering  what  secrets  of  past 
ages  might  be  hidden  in  their  mysterious  and  unexplored  depths. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  it  now,  my  dear  ?"  said  my  father,  in  a 
voice  that  startled  me  by  its  echoes,  they  sounded  so  hollow  and 
unearthly. 

"  0,  it  is  grand — it  is  wonderful !"  I  exclaimed,  enthusiastically. 

"  But  there  are  things  here  more  wonderful  still,"  he  said,  as  he 
took  my  hand  and  led  me  to  one  side,  where  a  huge  mass  of  rock 
seemed  to  project  into  tho  cavern,  in  such  a  way  as  to  hido  what 
was  beyond  it. 

As  we  rounded  this  craggy  projection,  my  torch  was  knocked 
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I,- „■,  hand  '<>:■    •> ion  Agency,  and  my  father,  a   [thought, 

dropped  hia  in  surprise,  and  wo  wore  in  dnrknosB,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  ii  pale,  I'aini  gleam  thai  wan  (risible  boyond  the  projection, 
and  which  every  moment  gnaw  brighter  as  wo  made  our  way 
towards  It.  My  father's  arm  was  around  mo;  my  hand  was  in 
his,  and  my  frame  was  trombling  with  a  solemn  prescience  of  ap- 
proaching evil,  as  wo  advanced  towards  what  looked  in  the  dark- 
ness like  a  small  dark  cloud  ovor  the  moon, 

"  leather,  what  is  it?  Wbydid  yon  not  stop  tofind  and  co-light 
tho  torches ,'"  I  said,  in  a  shuddering  whisper,  as  ho  drew  mo 
unwillingly  onward. 

Ho  did  not  reply;  but  as  wo  oamo  near,  the  li^ht  Buddenly 
flashed  up  into  a  brilliant  flamo,  the  dark  cloud  dropped  us  from 
tho  .  i.  j  before  it,  displaying  an  altar  of  rude  stonos,  upon  which  a 
I. n  ■  (lro  was  burning,  us  if  fur  a  sacrifice.  I  gazed  us  if  spolL- 
boundi  What  could  it  all  mean?  I  asked  myself,  with  n  sudden 
fear,  us  for  ibo  first  timo  Binco  tho  day  they  were  Bpokon,  I  remem- 
bered  my  father's  words  to   Captain   Baldwin — "She  is  already 

dedicated  as  a  holy  ami  acceptable  sucriliru  to    (bid,  uml  tho  timo 

will  soon  como  when  I  shall  joyfully  yield  up  tho  offering." 

"My  father,  here  is  tho  attar,  tho  fire  and  tho  wood,  but  whore 
is  the  lamb  for  sacrifice'*"  I  mentally  murmured,  in  the  words  of 
Holy  Writ;  and  then  I  thought  of  tho  human  sacrifices  of  the 
ancient  Druids,  tho  Indians,  and  many  other  houthon  nations,  as  I 
slowly  turned  my  fascinated  guzo  away  from  tho  altar  to  peruso 

my  lather's  face. 

His  eyes  were  looking  into  mino  with  an  expression  of  deep, 
Solemn  joy;  his  face  was  Unshod  and  excited,  and  his  hand  trem- 
bled with  nervous  eagerness,  us  lie  pointed  towards  the  altar,  and 
said  : 

"I  give  time  joy,  0  my  daughter,  of  tho  glorious  destiny  that 
awaits  thee!  I  rojoico  that  tho  most  momentous  hour  of  thy 
Itfo  is  at  hand,  when  thy  earthly  happiness  will  be  secured,  and 
thy  heavenly  hopes  insured  beyond  all  fear  of  changeful  accidents, 
by  a  union  with  one-  of  tho  Saints  of  tho  Most  High  God.  Behold, 
0  my  child,  tho  husband  God  has  ordained  for  thee !" 

I  turned  in  speechless  terror  towards  tho  altar,  to  behold  Morton 
standing  beside  it,  robed  in  long  white  flowing  garments,  with  a 
mucking,  sardonic  smile  upon  his  lip,  and  such  a  gleam  of  mali- 
cious triumph  in  his  dark  dashing  eyes,  as  curdled  my  blood  with 
horror.  Beside  hiin  were  Barry  and  Lewis,  tho  two  other  Mormon 
elders,  also  in  white  robes,  and  guarding  tho  angle  of  the  rock 
with  a  loaded  rifle,  was  another  dark  figure,  though  I  did  not  know 
it  then.  I  gazed  for  somo  minutes,  with  white  lips  and  dilated 
<\  es,  upon  the  strange  group,  beforo  I  exclaimed ; 

"My  God,  can  this  bo  real,  or  do  I  dream?  It  must  be  the 
latter,  and  yet  how  real  and  life-liko  are  all  these  images !  this 
magnificent  cavern  in  the  heart  of  tho  mountain — tliis  altar,  fire, 
theso  men,  or  fiends,  in  white  robes !  Ay,  and  my  own  father, 
about  to  sacrifice  his  only  child  upon  the  devil's  own  altar!  Tes, 
it  must  bo  a  dream !"  I  reasoned,  as  I  looked  wildly  around. 

"  Selina,  my  child,  it  is  no  dream,  but  a  dread  and  solemn 
reality,"  said  my  father.  "  You  are  now  about  to  become  a  bride, 
and  I  entreat  you  to  resign  all  your  foolish  scruples  at  once,  and 
bear  yourself  proudly  and  grandly,  as  a  Vernon  should,  in  his 
own  palaco  halls,  none  of  which  could  exceed  the  magnificence  of 
these,  where  your  first  bridal  day  is  to  be  spent,  and  a  feast  is  pre- 
pared in  honor  of  your  nuptials." 

My  heart  sunk  within  me  at  these  words,  and  yet  I  could  not 
believe  that  they  were  real,  till  I  bit  and  pinched  myself  to  find 
that  I  was  not  dreaming.  And  then  the  full  horror  of  my  situa- 
tion burst  upon  my  affrighted  mental  vision.  I  saw  that  I  had 
been  duped  and  enticed  into  this  cave  by  my  own  father,  for  no 
other  purpose  than  the  consummation  of  the  horrid  rite  that  was 
to  bind  me,  body  and  soul,  to  a  fiend  in  human  shape,  whom  I 
abhorred  and  detested,  and  that  it  was  of  no  use  to  appeal  to  tho 
unpitying  faces  around  mo  for  any  mitigation  of  the  fate  that 
awaited  mo.  For  a  minute  I  gazed  hopelessly  around,  to  see  if 
there  was  any  chance  for  escape ;  but  tho  sight  of  the  dark  figure 
with  the  gleaming  rifle,  at  tho  only  angle  of  entrance,  convincing 
mo  that  all  hope  of  escape  in  that  quarter  was  cut  off,  I  began 
fearfully  to  revolvo  tho  horrid  idea  of  self-destruction. 

But  I  had  little  timo  tor  consideration,  as  my  father  hastily  drew 
mo  towards  them,  as  Morton  advanced  to  meet  us;  and  all  things 
being  in  readiness,  they  proposed  to  commence  tho  ceremony  at 
once.  My  feelings  by  this  timo  were  wrought  up  almost  to 
madness. 

''  Father,  father,"  I  shrieked,  as  I  knelt  before  him,  "  kill  mo, 
O  kill  me,  rather  that  compel  mo  to  marry  that  man  !" 

"You  are  wild  to  talk  thus.  Compose  yourself,  and  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  will  be  over  in  a  moment." 

"  Marriage  !"  said  I,  scornfully.  "  Can  that  be  marriage  where 
one  party  is  compelled  to  wed  the  other?" 

"  That  makes  no  difference,  where  a  Mormon  father  has  tho 
power  and  tho  will  to  give  his  child  away,"  said  Morton.  "But 
do  not  distress  yourself,  my  dear;  you  shall  have  nothing  but  tho 
kindest  of  treatment  hereafter,"  he  continued,  as  he  attempted  to 
tnko  my  band. 

"  father,"  I  said,  as  I  drew  it  disdainfully  away,  "  is  there  no 
reprieve?  Can  nothing  move  you  to  listen  to  the  pleadings  of 
your  child?  "Will  you  still  persist  in  consigning  her  to  a  fate 
worse  than  death?" 

"  Satan  has  surely  disturbed  your  reason,  to  make  you  look 
upon  this  marriage,  so  desirable  in  ovcry  point  of  view,  in  tho 
light  of  such  a  great  calamity,"  ho  said.  "  But  I  see  it  is  of  no 
use  parleying  with  tho  wilful  child,  gentlemen  ;  and  knowing  that 
it  will  be  for  her  best  interest  here  and  hereafter,  I  propose  that  you 
advance,  Brother  Barry,  and  begin  the  ceremony." 

He  raised  mo  to  my  feet  with  a  firm  hand  ;  but  I  writhed  my- 
self from  bis  grasp  in  on  instant,  and  ran  with  the  speed  of  iear 


towards  tin-  mouth  of  die  cavern.    But  my  flight  was  cut  short  by 
the  grasp  of  a  Btrong  baud,  as  I  attempted  to  round  the  rocky 

angle,    and    I    looked   up   to   find  myself  in    the    hand 
( '.innTon. 

"  What  I  you  here,  too? — you,  whom  I  on-e  thought  Dlighl  pro- 
tect mo,  turned  against  mo?  0,  for  Heaven's  ako,  do  nol  detain 
mo  1    Lot  mo  go,  Mr.  Cameron,  and  I  will  forever  bless  you!" 

"The  wives  nnd  daughters  of  nil  Mormons  mast  learn  the  lea- 

Bon  Of  obedience/'  ho  said,  in  a   cold,   hard   lone,  us  ho  delivered 
mi-  up  to  my  father. 

I  saw  I  might  us  well  plead  to  the  rocks  and  stones  an  any  of 
them.  My  ogress  t<>  the  mouth  of  tho  cuvo  was  eat  off;  they 
would  And  me  if  I  hid  myself  in  its  deepest  recesses.  My  feelings 
were  wrought  up  to  frenzy,  and  the  lost  spark  ofhopodicd  out, oi 
my  father,  with  an  angry  frown,  seized  my  Left  arm,  and  with  no 
gentle  hand  dragged  me  back  to  tho  altar. 

Mj  right  hand  was  still  at  liberty;  it  sought  the  pistol,  and 
then  with  a  silent  prayer  to  God  for  pardon,  I  raised  it  to  my  right 
ear  with  a  linn  hand,  and  fired.  But  strange  to  say,  the  cap  only 
exploded,  with  a  report  that  echoed  through  the  long  rooms  and 
galleries  like  thunder.  I  was  stunned  with  the  noise,  and  so  much 
exhausted  by  mental  agony,  that  I  should  have  fallen  but  for  my 
father's  firm  grasp  upon  my  arm. 

"  This  has  gone  far  enough,"  said  he,  angrily,  as  soon  as  the 
reverberations  had  died  away.  "  Know,  silly  girl,  that  the  charges 
were  extracted  from  your  pistol  by  a  practised  hand,  within  an 
hour  after  you  put  them  in,  through  fear  of  just  such  a  scene  ns 
this.  But  now  that  you  have  exhausted  yourself  by  these  fruitless 
struggles,  yicltl  to  your  fate  gracefully,  if  you  can." 

I  mado  one  more  fruitless  attempt  to  escape,  and  then  gave  up 
in  despair.  They  dragged  me  up  beforo  the  rude  altar;  they 
placed  my  resisting  hand  in  Morton's,  who  held  it  with  a  vice-like 
gripe,  till  Barry  and  Lewis  bad  gone  through  their  senseless  cere- 
monies, and  I  was  pronounced  Morton's  wife.  I  could  not  faint, 
or  shut  my  ears,  or  I  would  have  done  both,  but  was  perforce 
compelled  to  listen  to  every  hateful  word,  and  by  a  strange  fasci- 
nation to  gazo  into  my  bridegroom's  triumphant  eyes — those  mag- 
netic eyes  that  always  filled  mo  with  such  strange  terror  through- 
out the  ceremony. 

But  their  triumph  was  destined  to  be  a  short  one ;  for  hardly 
had  the  echo  of  their  voices  died  away,  ero  a  long,  low,  angry 
growl,  an' exclamation  from  Mr.  Cameron,  and  the  deafening 
report  of  his  rifle,  saluted  our  ears,  resounding  through  the  long 
galleries  and  lofty  arches,  and  causing  a  sudden  panic  among  the 
men  who  surrounded  me.  Morton  dropped  my  hand  to  look  for 
his  arms,  as  did  all  the  others ;  while  I,  seized  with  a  lucky 
thought,  took  a  huge  flaming  brand  from  tho  altar,  and  beforo 
they  had  time  to  think  of  what  I  was  doing,  rushed  by  them,  on 
my  way  out  of  the  cavern.  The  thought  that  wild  animals  feared 
fire  had  come  to  my  brain  like  lightning,  and  had  it  been  other- 
wise, I  had  at  that  moment  less  dread  of  the  deadly  embrace  of  a 
grizzly  bear  than  that  of  my  saintly  bridegroom.  As  it  was,  the 
huge  bear — for  it  was  one, — crouched  as  if  in  fear,  as  I  shot  by 
him,  and  I  got  safely  out  of  the  cavern. 

I  crossed  the  mossy  platform,  and  ran  down  the  steep  defile 
with  the  speed  of  fear;  but  here  my  course  was  arrested  by  a  new 
cause  for  terror.  This  was  no  other  than  a  wild  mounted  Indian, 
who  had  evidently  been  tracking  the  bear  to  his  lair,  but  had 
stopped  for  a  moment  to  water  his  horse  at  the  spring.  I  was 
already  at  the  foot  of  the  defile,  and  he  saw  me  before  I  did  him  ; 
so  I  could  neither  advance  nor  retreat  in  safety,  and  stood  gazing 
at  him  in  stupid  terror.  He  approached,  without  hostile  demon- 
strations, and  asked  me  some  question  in  his  own  language.  I 
shook  my  head,  and  said  iu  English  that  I  did  not  understand 
him. 

"Bear!"  he  then  said,  in  the  same  tongue. 

I  pointed  up  the  narrow  passway,  and  then  down  into  the  earth. 
He  seemed  to  understand  me,  and  for  a  moment  seemed  perplexed 
as  to  his  course ;  but  a  long,  ardent  gaze  into  my  colorless  face 
decided  him  ;  and  as  I  attempted  to  pass  by,  he  leaned  from  his 
rude  saddle,  seized  my  arm  with  a  firm  grasp,  and  with  the 
strength  and  agility  of  a  panther,  drew  me  up  before  him,  in  spite 
of  my  frantic  shrieks  and  struggles  to  free  myself,  and  then  dex- 
terously tying  my  hands  behind  me,  he  caught  up  bis  reins  and 
dashed  down  the  mountain.  Wild  with  fright,  and  weakened  in 
body  and  mind  by  my  previous  frenzied  struggles,  my  senses  for- 
sook mo  now,  and  I  fainted. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

"  'Twas  tbo  stricken  deer,  and  the  red  man,  that  sprang  from  the  thicket  then. 
And  quick  on  tho  ear,  the  twaug  of  the  bow-striug  is  heard  again." 

When  I  again  awoke  to  consciousness,  I  was  lying  under  a 
shelter  of  rude  branches,  upon  the  bank  of  a  small  stream,  in  a 
fertile  valley,  with  a  band  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  Indians  around 
me,  all  talking  and  gesticulating  with  great  eagerness,  and  point- 
ing from  me  to  some  particular  points  of  the  compass,  evidently 
questioning  my  captor,  whom  I  recognized,  as  to  where  he  had 
found  me,  and  as  I  conjectured,  of  the  whereabouts  of  our  train, 
which  I  imagined  he  had  discovered. 

Their  horses  were  leisurely  feeding  near  them;  and  as  I  looked 
up  in  confused  astonishment  at  my  situation,  forgetful  in  my  re- 
turning consciousness  of  the  terrible  events  of  tho  day,  I  saw  that 
the  sun  was  setting  behind  the  western  hills.  My  senses  returned 
soon  enough  now,  bringingwith  them  not  onlyan  agonizing  sense 
of  past  suffering,  but  terrible  fears  for  tbo  present,  and  dark  fore- 
bodings for  the  future.  For  some  time  I  lay  gazing  upon  them, 
not  daring  to  stir,  for  fear  of  attracting  some  hostile  demonstra- 
tion. But  when  I  saw  my  captor  approaching,  I  rose  to  a  sitting 
posture,  and  nerved  myself  for  the  interview. 

lie  was  a  tall,  sinewy,  symmetrical  Indian,  of  perhaps  thirty- 


fire,  with  rather  a  noble  and  generous  i  i  taresj 

which,  however,  was  somewhat  neutralized  by  the  dork,  B 
looking  eye*  that  betrayed  the  cruel  instincts  of  the  untutored 
■   in  every  fierce    and    fierj  Ou    long   black  hair, 

unlike  that  of  the  other  Indian     I  mod  over  hia 

shoulders,  down  to  kii  waist,  and  hii  head  was  adorned  by  an 
ornamented  band,  in  which  was  inserted  a  plume  of  eagle's  fea- 
thery which  indicated  that  he  was  a  chieftain  in  bis  tribe,  as  did 
also  hi-  other  ornaments,  and  the  pain)  which  be  wore,  hod  I 
skilled  enough  in  Indian  hieroglyphics  to  have  interpreted  it.  Hit 
dress,  what  there  was  of  it,  was  adorned  with  scalp  locks  and 
bears'  claws,  nnd  garnished  with  beads,  fringe!  and  porcuplm  i' 
qniUs.  Be  was  armed  with  a  rifle,  tomahawk  ami  scnlping-knifo, 
and  his  com  wore  similarly  dressed  and  equipped,  with  the 

exception  that  thoy  bad  bows  and  arrows  in  place  of  the  more 
deadly  rifle,  which  was  not  common  in  their  tribe,  nor  did  they 
wear  the  eagle's  plumes,  the  insignia  of  chieftainship. 

"How  long  since  the  white  maiden  left  the  tents  of  her  lathei 
said  the  chief,  in  the  lish  he  had  probably  learned  at 

tbo  trading  stations,  or  among  the  trappers  of  the  praiii    - 

"Since  tho  sun  wan  up  there,"  said  I,  pointing  up  to  the 
heavens. 

"And  they  dwell  in  the  wagons  and  the  white  wigwams  V 

"  They  do,"  said  I,  tremblingly. 

"  How  many  tens  of  warriors  do  they  number  V* 

"Many,  like  the  leaves  of  the  forest,"  said  I,  evasively;  for  I 
feared  at  onco  thoy  were  thinking  of  attacking  our  camp,  and 
wished  to  ascertain  our  numerical  strength  before  deciding. 

"Ugh!  but  how  many  tens  go  out  to  battle?"  said  the  wily 
savage. 

I  held  up  both  hands,  with  all  the  fingers  6preod,  twice,  which 
was  as  much  as  to  say  two  hundred,  hoping  iu  such  a  cause  to  be 
pardoned  the  deception.  For  although  I  knew  there  would  be  a 
greater  chance  for  my  own  escape,  if  they  remained  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, I  trembled  so  much  for  the  fate  of  my  friend-,  that  I 
resolved  to  mislead  them  if  possible,  and  prevent  the  bloody  issue 
I  feared,  even  at  the  risk  of  sacrificing  my  own  life.  For  what 
was  life  to  me  now,  I  reflected,  even  if  I  could  get  back  to  the 
camp  ?  For  should  I  not  be  regarded  as  Morton's  wife  by  every 
Mormon  there,  and  should  I  not  sooner  or  later  be  compelled  to 
submit  to  bis  will  *?  "  Better  death  at  tho  bands  of  these  savages 
than  that,"  I  thought. 

"Do  our  white  brothers  come  to  hunt  npon  the  prairies  and 
mountains,  and  drive  away  the  Indian's  game?"  he  demanded. 

"No;  they  only  stop  to  rest  a  few  days  on  their  way  to  their 
home  beyond  the  mountains.  They  are  very  poor,  and  only  stop 
to  catch  game  to  eat  by  the  way,  to  keep  themselves  from  starv- 
ing," I  replied. 

"  If  they  are  poor,  they  have  many  cattle  and  horses." 

"They  have  eome  a  long  journey,  and  are  very  lean  and  weak, 
and  good  for  nothing." 

The  savage  smiled  grimly,  evidently  suspecting  my  artifice. 

"  Would  the  white  squaw  like  to  return  to  her  tribe  V  he  asked. 

How  could  I  answer  that  question  in  my  present  circumstances  f 
Tho  tears  came  to  my  eyes  as  I  thought  of  my  poor  misguided 
father,  whom  I  might  never  again  behold,  and  who,  notwithstand- 
ing his  harsh  treatment  and  blind  hallucination,  I  still  loved  ten- 
derly ;  and  but  for  the  horror  inspired  by  the  thought  of  his  cruel 
deception  in  enticing  me  into  that  hateful  marriage,  I  should  have 
said,  "  0,  let  me  return  !"  but  as  it  was,  I  looked  up  imploringly, 
and  said,  "  Her  fate  is  in  the  hands  of  her  captor." 

"  The  lily  of  the  pale  faces  will  be  very  happy  in  Casauko's 
wigwam,"  said  he,  significantly,  as  he  turned  away  to  converse 
with  his  followers,  who  seemed,  I  thought,  to  be  debating  upon 
the  policy  of  attacking  the  camp  with  their  small  party, — a  pro- 
ceeding to  which  the  chief  and  most  of  the  band  were  opposed,  on 
account  of  its  strength. 

They  finally  decided  to  return,  when  the  moon  rose,  to  their 
camp,  which  was  some  twenty  or  thirty  miles  distant ;  and  after 
partaking  of  some  dried  buffalo  meat  and  parched  corn,  of  which 
the  chief  guvo  me  a  portion,  they  tied  their  horses  to  the  saplings 
with  long  largcttes,  or  thongs  of  leather,  and  lay  down  to  rest. 
The  chief,  however,  sat  with  Iris  back  against  a  tree  near  me,  evi- 
dently to  watch  my  motions,  and  guard  against  any  surprise  he 
might  have  feared  from  my  friends  in  the  camp.  Fearing  to  anger 
him,  I  had  accepted  Iris  rude  courtesy  graciously,  knowing  that  iu 
being  left  unbound,  I  was  meeting  better  treatment  than  usually 
falls  to  the  lot  of  their  captives.  And  knowing  the  Indian  char- 
acter too  well  to  fear  molestation,  I  commended  myself  to  God, 
and  lay  down  on  the  buffalo  robe  that  had  been  provided  for  mo, 
and  tried  to  sleep. 

I  was  completely  worn  out  with  the  toils  and  terrors  of  the  day ; 
my  bones  ached,  and  ray  flesh  was  sore  from  my  long  jolting  but 
unconscious  ride,  and  my  mind  was  agitated  with  fears  for  the 
future,  although  present  ones  were  somewhat  allayed  by  the  ap- 
pearance and  conduct  of  my  captors.  As  I  lay  thinking  of  all 
the  unhappy  past, — of  the  strangeness  of  my  situation,  and  my 
utter  helplessness  among  such  a  band  of  savage  men,  gazing  upon 
tho  myriads  of  burning  stars  and  planets  that  came  forth  in  bright 
shining  bands,  from  their  hiding-places  in  the  clear  blue  vault  of 
heaven,  I  fell  asleep,  and  then  my  waking  fancies  colored  my 
dreams.  I  was  alone  in  a  deep  cavern,  filled  with  magnificent 
crystallizations,  in  the  most  exact  order  and  exquisite  forms  it 
was  possible  to  conceive,  when  all  at  once  I  made  the  discovery 
that  each  separate  stalactite  was  a  gem  of  the  purest  water,  set  in 
silver  or  fine  polished  gold.  There  were  millions  of  brilliant  dia- 
monds, sapphires,  opals  and  rubies,  while  topazes,  emeralds  and 
amethysts  lay  in  uncounted  heaps,  or  formed  the  leaves,  stems 
and  petals  of  the  gem-like  blossoms  that  surrounded  me  in  such 
bountiful  profusion.     And  all  this  boundless  wealth  was  free  as 
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air,  I  thought,  or  the  glad  waters  of  the  rivers  that  rushed  onward 
to  the  sea.  I  must  go  ami  leave  it,  hut  I  could  take  all  that  1 
wished ;  and  I  was  thinking  how  I  could  carry  away  enough  to 
last  me  for  a  life-time,  when  a  tumultuous  roaring,  hissing  and 
howling  saluted  my  ears,  and  a  troop  of  wolves,  hears,  panthers 
and  serpents  rushed  into  the  rave,  surrounding  me  on  every  side, 
with  glaring  eyes,  open  mouths  and  glittering  white  teeth,  all 
eager  to  devour  me,  and  kept  from  doing  so  only  by  their  jealous 
quarrels  with  each  other,  as  they  reached  forward  to  seize  the 
tempting  prize.  I  held  my  breath  in  frightful  terror,  till  one 
larger  and  more  eager  pushed  the  others  aside,  and  advancing 
with  distended  jaws,  was  about  to  grasp  my  throat,  when  I  gave 
a  wild,  unearthly  shriek,  and  started  to  my  feet. 

My  arm  was  instantly  clasped  by  a  powerful  hand,  and  I  woke 
to  find  myself  in  the  grasp  of  the  Indian  chief,  with  a  dozen  other 
dusky  forms  rising  around  me.  "And  was  it  but  a  dream  1"  I 
exclaimed,  as  recollection  returned.  "  Thank  God,  it  is  no  worse !" 
One  would  have  thought  the  reality  sufficiently  frightful  to  a  youth- 
ful maiden  ;  hut  the  fear  of  the  real  at  that  moment  fell  far  short 
of  the  terror  inspired  by  the  ideal.  The  chief  evidently  under- 
stood my  exclamation  well  enough  to  know  I  had  been  frightened 
by  a  dream,  and  with  a  muttered  imprecation  relaxed  his  hold 
upon  my  arm.  But  the  moon  was  now  beginning  to  light  up  tho 
eastern  horizon,  and  tho  band  concluded  to  move  on. 

Tho  burthen  of  a  pack  horse  loaded  with  game  was  divided 
around  among  the  others,  and  the 
animal  devoted  to  my  use.  I  found 
some  difficulty  at  first  in  keeping 
my  seat  upon  the  rude  pack  saddle, 
hut  soon  got  used  to  it;  and  know- 
ing resistance  was  useless,  I  followed 
the  chief  with  apparent  willingness. 
"We  stopped  once  or  twice  to  rest 
on  the  way,  and  reached  the  Indian 
village  before  nightfall. 

I  was  taken  to  the  lodge  of  Ma- 
Iulu,  the  mother  of  the  chief,  and 
treated  with  much  Indian  politeness 
and  hospitality.  My  hostess  was  a 
fine-looking  old  squaw,  perhaps 
sixty  years  of  age,  but  still  tall  and 
straight  as  an  arrow,  and  with  all 
her  senses  in  fine  preservation.  I 
afterwards  found  she  was  an  emi- 
nent doctrcss,  and  held  in  high  esti- 
mation by  her  tribe. 

I  soon  found  that  I  was  among  a 
band  of  some  two  or  three  hundred 
of  the  Crows,  or  Upsarokas,  who 
usually  lived  much  further  to  the 
northward,  but  came  down  every 
summer  to  hunt  and  lay  in  a  stock 
of  dried  meat,  leaving  a  part  of 
their  families  at  home,  to  take  care 
of  their  beans  and  corn,  which  they 
returned  in  time  to  harvest  for  win- 
ter's use.  Parties  of  them,  also, 
frequently  came  down  to  this  region 
for  a  winter  hunt,  when  the  game 
was  driven  southward  by  the  severi- 
ty of  the  weather,  or  the  scarcity  of 
their  usual  means  of  subsistence. 

The  men  of  the  tribe  usually 
spent  the  day  in  hunting,  some- 
times accompanied  by  the  women, 
with  the  pack-horses,  when  they 
hunted  buffaloes  upon  the  plains, 
but  without  them  when  tracking 
bears  or  panthers  among  the  forests 
and  hills,  as  upon  the  day  I  was 
captured  When  hunting  buffaloes, 
they  went  in  large  parties,  and  with 
long  lances,  bows  and  arrows,  and 
some  few  guns,  they  seldom  failed 
in  killing  quite  a  number,  which 
the  women  skinned  and  dressed. 
Then  loading  their  pack-saddles 
with  the  meat  and  skins,  they  would 
return  to  the  camp,  and  work  hard 
in  drying  the  spoils,  till  the  next 
day's  hunt  came  off. 

Such   was   the   dail}'   life  of  the 
eople  into  whose  hands  I  had  fall- 

,  when  not  engaged  in  fighting 
neir  enemies.  Though  born  in  a 
palace  almost,  and  accustomed  to 
every  indulgence  in  my  early  years, 
I  had  yet  sense  enough  to  see  the 
folly  of  striving  to  feel  above  the 
conditions  in  which  I  found  myself, 
— a  condition  in  which  I  might,  for 
aught  I  knew  to  the  contrary,  be 
obliged  to  remain  for  a  life-time.  I 
was  young,  strong  and  healthy,  and 
having  once  decided  to  conform  as 
far  as  possible  to  my  situation,  I 
set  about  learning  the  language  and 
the  various  duties  of  the  Indian 
women  at  once.  By  this  tractable- 
ness,   I  gained   the   good  will  of 

Malulu  and  the  other  squaws,  with  whom  I  became  a  great  favo- 
rite, and  who,  for  this  reason,  treated  me  more  tenderly  than  they 
otherwise  would  have  done.  Though  deprived  of  eveiy  comfort 
and  luxury  to  which  I  had  been  accustomed,  I  was  not  unhappy ; 
and  if  it  had  not  been  for  my  unceasing  anxiety  regarding  my 
father,  and  the  fate  of  my  other  friends  in  the  train,  and  some 
fears  regarding  Casauko's  intentions  towards  me,  I  could  have 
passed  a  few  months  in  an  Indian  lodge  very  pleasantly.  I  was 
naturally  lively  and  inquisitive,  and  the  novelty  of  my  situation 
and  curiosity  regarding  the  lives,  manners  and  customs  around 
me,  kept  my  mind  constantly  and  healthfully  occupied,  to  the 
exclusion  of  those  morbid  sensibilities  that  might  have  assailed 
some  minds  in  my  circumstances. 

I  soon  found  it  necessary  to  adopt  the  Indian  costume,  and 
from  the  dressed  skins  of  the  deer  and  antelope,  furnished  by 
Malulu,  I  managed  to  get  up  quite  a  tasty  suit,  after  my  own 
ideas  of  Indian  elegance.  Jt  consisted  of  the  usual  leggings  and 
moccasins  of  the  Indian  belles,  a  skirt  somewhat  longer  than  theirs, 
ornamented  around  the  bottom  with  leather  fringe,  beads  and 
stained  porcupine's  quills,  a  tight-fitting  jacket,  or  basque,  with  a 
frill  and  belt  similarly  ornamented,  and  a  cap  and  plume  for  spe- 
cial occasions.  The  dress  was  much  admired  by  the  Indian  belles, 
for,  having  some  experience  and  a  good  taste  in  embroidery,  I 
had  managed  to  use  their  rude  materials  in  such  a  way  as  to 
astonish  them  ;  and  afterwards  I  could  have  had  continual  em- 
ployment at  such  kind  of  work  if  I  had  wished  it. 


Thoy  had  all  been  very  busy  and  successful  in  this  spring  and 
summer  hunt;  and  early  in  August  the  lodges  were  struck,  the 
spoils  and  baggage  loaded  upon  the  horses,  and  we  began  our 
northern  journey.  After  a  few  days  of  toilsome  marching,  wo 
arrived  at  the  Crow  village,  which  was  the  home  of  the  tribe,  and 
were  received  with  every  demonstration  of  joy  by  those  who  still 
occupied  it.  It  was  pleasantly  situated  upon  the  banks  of  a  beau- 
tiful lake,  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Yellow  Stone  River,  and 
had,  when  all  were  at  home,  probably  more  than  a  thousand  inha- 
bitants. A  feast  and  wild  night-dance  celebrated  our  safe  arrival 
among  them,  by  which  I  was  considerably  amused,  and  at  last 
somewhat  frightened, — some  demonstrations  made  by  one  or  two 
of  the  revellers  leading  me  to  fear  I  might  fall  a  sacrifice  to  their 
wild  enthusiasm.  And  perhaps  I  should  have  done  so,  but  for 
the  interference  of  Casauko,  whose  flashing  eyes  and  threatening 
words  cowed  his  insulting  followers,  and  prevented  further  hostile 
demonstrations. 

I  still  continued  to  reside  with  Malulu,  though  I  was  the  captive 
of  her  son,  who  here,  I  found,  had  a  lodge  and  family  of  his  own. 
I  assisted  my  Indian  mother  in  her  various  duties,  as  far  as  I  was 
able,  and  many  were  the  rich  presents  of  game,  skins,  fish  and 
household  utensils  which  we  received  in  excliange  for  such  speci- 
mens of  my  skill  in  embroidery  as  my  time  would  allow  me  to 
accomplish.  Some,  perhaps,  in  my  circumstances  would  not  have 
condescended  to  do  this,  but  I,  notwithstanding  my  high  breeding, 
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much  preferred  it  to  the  feeling  of  dependence  I  should  have  ex- 
perienced, had  I  been  more  burthensome  than  I  really  was  to 
Malulu  or  her  son. 

That  son  came  often  to  our  lodge,  ostensibly  to  see  his  mother, 
whom  he  highly  respected,  but  really,  I  soon  began  to  fear,  to  cul- 
tivate a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  myself.  I  knew  that 
my  fate  was  in  his  hands,  as  it  was  in  his  power  to  kill  me,  or 
deliver  me  up  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  tribe  always  thirsting  for 
blood  and  delighting  in  the  cruel  pleasure  of  torturing  the  wretched 
victims  who  fell  into  their  power,  and  yet  I  studiously  avoided  all 
intercourse  with  him  as  far  as  possible.  He  seemed  highly  pleased 
with  the  readiness  with  which  I  acquired  their  language  and 
accommodated  myself  to  my  situation,  and  also  with  the  exhibi- 
tions of  my  skill  which  bis  mother  presented  to  him.  And  he 
would  sit  sometimes  for  an  hour,  ardently  gazing  upon  me  at  my 
labors,  and  meditating,  I  suppose,  upon  his  plans  regarding  me. 

This,  of  course,  did  not  escape  the  watchful  notice  of  Sarettah, 
his  wife,  who  soon  began  to  brood  darkly  over  her  jealous  fears, 
and  look  upon  me  when  we  met  with  watchful  suspicion.  She 
was  tall,  finely  formed,  and  but  for  the  ominous  frown  that  ever 
settled  upon  her  face  at  my  appearance,  I  should  have  thought 
her  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the  tribe.  I  sought  at  first  to 
overcome  her  dislike  to  me,  by  courting  her  society,  noticing  her 
two  children,  and  the  gift  of  trifling  presents  to  herself;  but  this, 
I  have  no  doubt,  only  fanned  the  first  sparks  of  jealousy  which 
my  presence  inspired  into  i.  hot  and  furious  flame.     Loving  her 


husband  devotedly  herself,  she  no  doubt  imagined  every  one  else 
must  admire  him  too,  and  she  probably  thought  I  was  taking  this 
way  to  secure  a  place  in  her  household. 

Many  of  the  principal  chiefs  and  warriors  had  more  wives  than 
one,  hut  hitherto  Casauko  had  been  true  to  her,  and  for  an  Indian 
father,  unusually  fond  of  his  children ;  and  to  be  supplanted  in 
his  affections  now,  and  by  a  pale  face,  too,  was  more  than  her 
proud,  sensitive  spirit  could  bear.  At  first,  in  my  ignorance  of 
all  cause  of  wrong  to  her,  I  wondered  why,  after  our  first  inter- 
view, she  should  grow  less  kind  to  me  than  the  other  females  of 
the  tribe  ;  but  when  the  increasing  attentions  of  her  husband  be- 
came so  apparent  that  I  could  no  longer  be  blind  to  their  object,  I 
guessed  her  feelings  but  too  truly,  and  pitied  where  I  once  had 
blamed. 

I  was  allowed  to  roam  at  will  among  the  lodges,  and  in  the 
environs  of  the  village,  and  spent  many  pleasant  hours  in  viewing 
the  beautiful  scenery,  alone  or  with  the  Indian  maidens,  whom  I 
frequently  accompanied  in  their  canoes  upon  the  lake,  or  in  their 
rambles  after  roots,  nuts  and  berries,  that  grew  in  the  vicinity  in 
great  abundance.  The  time  of  the  women  was  constantly  em- 
ployed in  some  of  their  various  occupations,  while  the  men  spent 
theirs  in  loafing  around  the  encampment,  when  not  occupied  with 
hunting  or  fishing,  or  in  occasional  skirmishes  with  their  neigh- 
bors the  Blackfeet,  with  whom  they  were  at  enmity. 

I  had  been  several  months  among  them,  and  the  summer  had 
faded  into  autumn,  when  I  became 
for  the  first  time  a  witness  to  the 
sacrifice  of  two  of  their  prisoners, 
who  were  tortured  and  burnt  at  the 
stake  with  all  that  refinement  of 
cruelty  which  the  Indians  know  so 
well  how  to  practise.  A  space  had 
been  cleared  and  stakes  set  up  in 
front  of  the  great  council  lodge,  to 
which  stakes  the  prisoners  were 
tied  with  leather  thongs,  and  the 
village,  both  males  and  females, 
were  out  to  witness  and  take  part 
in  the  horrid  orgies. 

The  victims,  who  were  two  young 
braves  of  the  Blackfeet  tribe  {whom 
a  sense  of  honor  prevented  from 
uttering  a  sigh  or  groan  nnder  all 
the  cruelties  practised  upon  them), 
sang  their  own  death-songs,  and 
boasted  of  their  own  deeds  of  valor, 
and  taunted  their  enemies  with  all 
the  reverses  they  had  met  with  from 
time  immemorial.  And  in  return, 
they  were  cut  with  knives,  their 
teeth  and  eyes  torn  out,  their  limbs 
wrenched  and  torn,  and  to  crown 
the  whole,  their  mangled  bodies 
were  stuck  full  of  pitch-pine  splin- 
ters, which  were  then  set  on  fire,  to 
end  the  horrid  scene. 

As  I  gazed,  spell-bound,  upon 
this  awful  spectacle,  and  listened  to 
the  horrid  yells  and  whoops  of  the 
savages,  who  were  dancing  in  wild 
frenzy  around  the  wretched  victims, 
I  met  such  a  dark,  significant  look 
from  Casauko,  who  was  one  of  the 
band,  as  made  my  blood  run  cold 
in  my  veins.  It  seemed  to  say, 
"  Do  you  not  remember  that  you, 
too,  are  a  captive,  wholly  in  my 
power  ?  and  if  you  do  not  yield  to 
my  wishes,  your  fate  may  be  like 
theirs."  I  knew  that  I  had  offend- 
ed him  lately  by  my  coldness  and 
inattention,  and  overcome  by  this 
thought,  and  the  sight  of  such  cold- 
blooded cruelty,  I  retired  stealthily 
to  our  lodge,  to  weep  over  their  un- 
happy fate  and  my  own,  and  pray 
for  a  speedy  deliverance. 

Eor  some  time  I  sat  upon  the 
ground,  with  my  face  buried  in  my 
hands,  thinking  over  my  unhappy 
procpects  for  the  future,  and  sob- 
bing bitterly ;  and  then  my  atten- 
tion was  attracted  by  a  low  breath- 
ing near  me,  and  looking  up  by  the 
dim  firelight,  I  saw  the  face  and 
form  of  Casauko. 

"  The  flower  of  the  pale  faces 
need  not  fear  for  her  life,  so  long  as 
she  has  a  friend  in  Casauko,  he 
said,  in  a  voice  modulated  to  its 
softest  tones.  ''He  loves  her,  and 
would  make  her  bis  wife,  and  she 
shall  he  a  queen  among  tho  Upsa- 
rokas." 

Frightened,  but  not  much  sur- 
prised, by  a  declaration  I  had  for 
some  time  been  led  to  expect,  I 
mastered  my  agitation  enough  to 
say: 

"  Casauko  is  brave ;  he  is  a  great 
warrior;  his  name  is  known  and  feared  among  his  enemies ;  his 
voice  is  listened  to  at  the  council  fires.  But  he  has  a  wife  who 
loves  him,  and  children  to  bear  up  his  name  among  his  tribe.  His 
wigwam  is  already  full." 

"  There  is  room  enough  in  it  for  the  fairest  flower  of  the  valley, 
who  shall  be  his  youngest  and  best  beloved.  "Will  she  not  come?" 
he  said. 

"  No,  no,"  I  replied,  tremblingly.     "  She  is  already  the  wife  of 
another.    She  will  be  Casauko's  sister,  but  not  his  wife.    Sarettah 
would  weep,  and  the  great  Wahcondah  would  frown  were  it  other- 
wise ;  he  made  but  one  wife  for  eveiy  husband." 
He  laughed,  jeeringly. 

"Do  not  tell  that  to  a  chief  of  the  Upsarokas,"  he  said,  "who 
have  all  more  than  one  but  Casauko.  He  alone  is  poor.  He 
wants  to  be  rich,  with  a  lodge  full  of  children  to  bear  up  his  name. 
But  the  maiden  will  speak  sweeter  words  when  she  thinks  of  it. 
She  knows  Casauko  is  a  chief  among  his  people,— that  his  girdle 
is  fringed  with  the  scalps  of  his  enemies, — that  he  is  first  on  the 
war-path  and  foremost  in  the  chase, — that  his  lodge  is  full  of  game, 
and  that  his  friends  love  him  and  his  enemies  fear  him." 

His  shadow  darkened  the  doorway;  he  was  gone,  and  for  some 
time  I  was  so  stupified  with  fearful  forebodings,  as  to  be  nearly 
oblivious  to  the  horrid  shouts  of  the  multitude  of  dark  forms  that 
were  still  dancing  around  the  sacrificial  fires  but  a  short  distance 
from  our  lodge. 

"  Was  this,  after  all  I  had  suffered,  to  be  my  fate,"  I  questioned 
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"  to  he  the  wife  of  nn  Indian  chief,  and  porhaps  the  mother  of  a 
batch  of  mongrel  half-breeds V  No.no;  [would  notbelievt  il 
I  would  contrive  tome  way  to  escape  from  such  a  destiny,  I 
thought.  13 nt  how  !  thai  was  (he  question.  1  was  a  thousand 
miles  or  more  away  from  all  whim  •settlements,  and  by  the  savage 
law,  wholly  in  the  power  of  my  Indian  suitor,  of  whose  stern  will 
and' determination   to  effect    his   cherished    purposes,  I   hail    seen 

more  than  I Specimen.     When  those  around  him  yielded  peace- 

ably  i"  hi*  wishes,  ho  seemed  kind  and  affable ;  hut  when  opposed, 
I  had  soon  a  linve  lire  in  his  dark  eyes,  that  led  me  to  fear  serious 
consequences  if  I  continued  to  refuse  him.  But  after  all,  there 
was  a  native  nobleness  about  this  man  thai  won  mv  respect  invol- 
untarily; and  in  spite  of  his  savage  attributes,  I  had  not  that 
creeping,  snakisb  fear  of  liirn  that  I  had  always  felt  for  Morton.  I 
knew  that  although  he  was  an  Indian,  with  an  Indian's  ideas  of 
right  and  wrong,  there  was  a  sense  of  honor  about  him  that  Mor- 
ton never  possessed.  He  would  scorn  to  do  what  was  wrong  ac- 
cording to  his  ideas,  while  Morton,  1  thought,  would  secretly  stoop 
to  any  meanness  to  further  hit*  ends. 

But  Casauko  might,  notwithstanding,  think  it  perfectly  right  tu 
compel  mo  to  yield  to  his  wishes;  so  I  hud  much  to  fear.  And 
till  Malnlu  returned,  long  past  midnight,  I  vat  racking  my  brains 
for  some  expedient  to  ward  off  the  imponding  danger,    Sometimes 

I  listened  1t>  the  shouUof  the   bloody  revellers    without,  and  then 

again  I  lost  myself  in  contemplation  of  the  perils  that  surrounded 

me,  or  else  my  mind  wandered  off 

in   pursuit  of  the   loved   and    lost, 

whom  I  never  again  hoped  to  see. 

I  could  not  help  shuddering,  when 

Mululu  returned,  wearied  out  with 

physical  and  mental  excitement,  to 

think  of  the  barbarities  in  which  I 

knew  .she  had  been  engaged  ;  but  I 

was  also  weary  myself,  and  in  spite 

of  my  troubles,  soon  foil  asleep. 

The  next  day,  in  Malulu's  ab- 
sence, 1  was  surprised  by  a  visit 
from  S ore t tab,  whose  manner  to- 
wards mo  seemed  wholly  changed. 
She  chatted  and  laughed,  and 
seemed  in  better  spirits  than  1  had 
ever  seen  her  before;  while  I,  won- 
dering at  the  change,  and  occupied 
with  my  own  troubles,  could  only 
reply  in  monosyllables,  and  after 
she  was  gone,  sat  for  some  time 
thinking  of  what  could  have  caused 
such  a  sudden  change  in  her  ap- 
pearance. "  Was  it  possible  Uiat 
slie.  knew  that  her  husband  had 
sought  me  for  a  wife,  and  had  com- 
manded her  to  treat  me  differently  V 
I  could  think  of  no  other  reason, 
and  yet  her  good  temper  did  not 
seem*  to  be  feigned,  as  l  thought  it 
must  be,  if  she  was  acting  from 
compulsion. 

1  was  broiling  some  venison  on 
the  coals  when  she  came  in,  in  ex- 
pectation of  Malulu's  return  to  din- 
and  while  I  sat  gazing  upon 


day  upon  the  bank  of  the  lake,  near  where  some  of  the  Indian 
children  were  playing  with  the  canoes,  Being  busy  prisfa  my  own 
though)  ■  an  i  work,  which  was  preparing  some  deer  sinews  for 
thread,  I  did  not  notice  them  particularly,  until  u  sudden  splash 
and  shriek  arrests  I  my  attention.  Then  I  saw  th  it  four  of  thetn 
had  unmoored  one  of  the  cano^-i,  and  .piddled  out  Into  the  cur- 
rent, where  they  hud  upset  the  little  craft,  and  were,  now  itruggling 

in  the  water,     Most  of  tin;  Indian  children  COOid  Swim  likeducks, 

but  I  soon  saw  that  one  of  these  could  not,  and  while  the  Others 
put  off  for  the  Khoro,  he  was  sinking. 

I  had  learned  to  swim  of  the  Indian  girls,  and  without  a  second 
thought,  I  threw  down  mv  work,  dashed  into  the  water, and  swam 
out  in  time  to  catch  the  little  fellow  by  the  hair,  just  as  be  ■■■■> 
sinking  for  the  last  time.  As  I  did  SO,  i  hoard  B  wild  shriek  and 
a  low,  mournful  wail  from  a  cliff  some  distance  off,  and  hy  the 
time  I  reached  the  shore  with  my  prize,  and  was  using  my  beet 
ende  iv. .rs  to  revive  him,  Sarcttah  came  running,  pale  and  breath- 
less, followed  by  Casauko,  to  take  the  little  fellow  from  my  arms. 
It  was  their  child,  and  from  the  cliff,  a  short  distance  off,  they 
had  witnessed  the  whole  scene,  though  they  were  too  far  off  to 
render  timely  assistance. 

Both  seemed  more  overcome  with  strong  emotionB  than  the 
phlegmatic  Indian  character  would  allow  them  to  express,  though 
both  in  their  peculiar  way  thanked  me  for  saving  the  life  of  the 
"  Young  Haven,"  their  only  son,  who  was  the  pride  of  his  father, 


her  with  wonder,  she  got  up  smil- 
ingly, and  going  to  the  fire,  took 
the  pointed  stick  we  used  for  that 

fiurpose,  and  turned  the  meat  care- 
ally  over,  saying,  as  she  did  so  : 
"  You  will  spoil  your  credit  as  a 
cook  with  Malulu,  if  you  let  your 
meat  burn  like  this." 

I  thought  nothing  of  the  act  at 
the  time,  hut  took  the  meat  up  soon 
after  upon  the  wooden  dish,  and 
invited  her  to  stay  and  dine  with 
me.  She  excused  herself,  and  left 
soon  afterwards;  and  finding  that 
Malulu  did  not  return  as  I  expect- 
ed, after  waiting  awhile,  I  sat  down 
and  ate  quite  a  hearty  meal,  and 
then  went  about  my  business. 

I  soon  began  to  feel  restless  and 
uneasy ;  my  mouth  became  parched, 
my  stomach  burned  like  fire,  my 
head  swam,  and  I  felt  sick  as  death. 
I  drank  water,  but  that  did  not 
quench  the  flame  that  seemed  burn- 
ing at  my  vitals.  I  vomited,  but 
that  did  not  relieve  me,  and  reeling 
towards  the  door,  to  go  in  search  of 
Malulu,  I  grew  dizzy,  and  fell  across 
the  threshold. 

But  Malulu  was  coming,  most 
fortunately,  at  that  very  moment, 
and  much  alarmed  at  my  sudden 
illness,  she  raised  me  up,  and  assist- 
ed me  to  our  rude  couch,  and  after 
asking  me  a  few  questions,  and  ex- 
amining my  symptoms,  she  pro- 
nounced the  word  "  Poison  I"  in 
the  expressive  Crow  dialect 

I  shuddered,  for  although  I  was 
too  much  exhausted  to  speak,  except  in  a  faint  whisper,  I  could 
still  hear  and  think.  And  when  she  told  me  that  she  should  have 
beeu  home  to  dinner  but  for  the  urgent  invitation  of  Sarettah  to 
dine  with  her  upon  wild  turkey,  my  suspicions  were  at  once 
aroused  regarding  Sarettah  aud  her  condescending  visit. 

Malulu  instantly  set  about  preparing  from  roots  and  herbs  an 
antidote  for  the  poison  she  felt  sure  I  had  taken  ;  and  while  it  was 
steeping,  she  examined  the  remains  of  my  repast,  and  filially  gave 
it  to  one  of  the  dogs  that  usually  followed  her,  but  which  she  did 
not  like,  aud  soon  after  the  cur  became  sick,  and  by  the  time  I 
had  fairly  got  my  antidote  down,  the  poor  cur  died  in  horrid 
convulsions.  Though  deeply  shocked  at  this,  and  the  thought  of 
my  own  peril,  I  soon  became  better,  under  the  influence  of  the 
potions  she  gave  me;  but  it  was  a  long  time  before  I  completely 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  poison. 

Malulu  examined  me  closely,  to  see  if  I  knew  how  the  meat, 
which  was  some  her  son  had  given  her,  had  become  poisoned,  but 
after  thinking  the  matter  over,  I  had  resolved  not  to  expose  Saret- 
tah, who,  I  had  not  a  doubt,  had  token  this  way  to  remove  a 
dreaded  rival.  Whether  she  or  Casauko,  who  seemed  deeply  anx- 
ious while  I  remained  ill,  had  any  suspicions  of  the  truth,  I  never 
knew.  But  the  whole  affair  showed  me  what  volcanic  ground  I 
stood  upon.  Without  doubt  my  life  was  in  danger  every  hour, 
from  one  cause  and  another,  and  from  that  time  I  could  enjoy 
Indian  life  no  longer. 

When  1  had  nearly  recovered  from  my  illness,  I  was  out  one 
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the  joy  of  his  mother,  and  the  hope  of  more  than  one  of  the  elders 
of  the  tribe,  who  thought  they  discovered  in  his  bold  bearing  the 
characteristics  of  Lalanni,  one  of  his  ancestors,  a  renowned  chief- 
tain among  them  in  days  past  and  gone.  The  little  fellow,  who 
was  only  three  or  four  years  of  age,  was  soon  as  lively  as  ever, 
none  the  worse  for  his  cold  bath,  aud  skipping  away  after  his  com- 
panions; while  his  parents, -with  a  subdued  air,  took  their  way 
back  to  the  cliff,  where  they  had  left  their  younger  child  in  its  bark 
cradle,  swinging  from  the  limb  of  a  tree,  their  bosoms  probably 
swelling  with  many  contending  emotions. 

Sarettah,  I  thought,  was  truly  grateful  for  the  service  I  had 
done  her,  but  knowing  that  she  had  done  me  a  deadly  wrong  in 
attempting  to  take  my  life,  the  burthen  of  gratitude  was  oppressive 
to  her  conscience.  And  she  probably  feared,  too,  that  her  hus- 
band's admiration  of  my  conduct  would  only  attach  him  to  me 
the  more,  and  perhaps  lead  him  to  neglect  her  entirely  for  my  sake. 

Soon  after  this,  I  began  to  discover  more  alarming  symptoms 
of  Casauko's  intentions  towards  me.  My  continued  illness,  after 
taking  the  poison,  had  probably  retarded  bis  advances  hitherto, 
but  now  he  probably  thought  there  was  nothing  to  retard  the  con- 
summation of  his  wishes.  Nor  did  a  long  time  elapse  ere  be 
determined  to  effect  his  purpose  with  regard  to  me. 
[to  be  continued.] 

[Bacfe  nua:bor3  of  Ballou's  Pictorial,  ront'iinirjg  the  previous  chapters  of 
this  story,  cuu  be  hud  at  our  office  of  publication,  or  at  uuy  of  the  periodical 
depots.] 


TYKKELL  VIEWING  THE  MIROKRED  PKIHCE& 
The  geoiufl  of  Shakspearc  has  held  up  Richard  III.  of  England 
to  the  perpetual  detestation  of  the  world.     Following  tradition,  he 

>ratad  his  pcritonal  defect*  ;  but  in  painting  bu  moral  defects, 
it  can  hardly  be  said  that  he  overcharged  the  portrait.  Among 
the  mo-u  heinous  crimes  charged  against  him  is  the  murder  of  the 

.  ing  princes,  big  nephews,  in  the  Tower  of  London.  Our 
'Mi.T.tviti-  represent!  his  guilty  agent,  Sir  James  Tyrrell,  contem- 
plating the   innocent  victims  of  a  tyrant's  atrocity,  u  (hey  lie 

together  in    the    arm -i  of  death.      The    two    attendant*  hara  wiB> 

drawn  the  bedclothes  and  pillows  by  which  they  were  smothered, 
and  the  man  who  has,  like  Macbeth,  "  murdered  llecp,"  but  who 
will  henceforth  never  know  a  peaceful  slumber.  track, 

on  the  royal  dead.  The  murder  has  been  denied,  bnl  there  seems 
DO  reason  for  doubting  it.  It  has  comedown  to  us  on  the  authori- 
ty of  Sir  Thomis  More,  who  only  wrote  five-and -twenty  years 
after  it-  occurrence,  when  a  variety  of  sources,  that  he  might  not 
bo  enabled  to  acknowledge  publicly,  were  open  to  him  for  the 
acquisition  of  material*.  The  following  i->  hi-  version  : — "  King 
Richard,  after  his  coronation,  taking  bis  way  to  Gloucester  to 
visit  in  bis  new  honor  the  town  of  winch  he  bore  the  name  of  old, 
devised,  us  he  rod.-,  to  fulfil  that  thing  which  he  had  before  in- 
tended. And  forasmuch  as  bin  mind  misgave  him,  that  his 
nephews  living  then  would  not  reckon  that  be  could  have  right  to 
the  realm,  he  therefore  thought  without  delay  to  rid  them,  as 
though  killing  of  bis  kinsmen  might 
aid  his  cau&e,  and  make  him  kindly 
king.  Whereupon  he  pent  John 
.  whom  he  especially  trusted, 
unto  Sir  Robert  Brakenbury,  con- 
stable of  the  Tower,  with  a  letter 
and  credence  al-o.  that  the  same 
Sir  Robert  should  in  anywise  put 
the  two  children  to  death.  This 
John  Greene  did  his  errand  to  Bra- 
kenbury, kneeling  before  our  Lady 
in  the  Tower,  who  plainly  answered 
that  he  would  never  put  them  to 
death  to  die  therefore.  With 
which  answer  Greene  returned,  re- 
counting the  same  to  King  Richard 
at  Warwick,  yet  on  his  journey ; 
wherewith  he  took  such  displeasure 
and  thought,  that  the  same  night  he 
said  to  a  secret  page  of  his  :  '  0, 
whom  shall  a  man  trust?  They 
that  I  have  brought  up  myself — 
they  that  I  thought  would  have 
mostly  served  me — even  those  fail, 
and  at  my  commandment  will  do 
nothing  for  me.'  'Sir,'  quoth  the 
page,  '  there  lieth  one  in  the  pallet- 
chamber  without  that  I  dare  well 
say  to  do  your  grace's  pleasure — 
the  thing  were  right  hard  that  he 
would  refuse;'  meaning  by  this  Sir 
James  Tyrrell."  Accordingly, 
Tyrrell  was  sent  for,  and  became 
compliant.  It  was  a  villany  from 
which  he  had  not  the  grace  to  shrink, 
and  it  was  devised  that  the  two 
young  princes  should  be  murdered 
in  their  beds,  "  to  the  execution 
ivhcrcof  he  appointed  Miles  Forrest, 
one  of  the  four  that  before  kept 
them ;  and  to  hiin  he  joined  one 
John  Dighton,  his  own  horse-keep- 
er, a  big,  broad,  square  and  strong 
knave."  And  when  the  time  came, 
More  tells  us,  "  all  the  others  being 
removed  from  them,  this  Miles  For- 
rest and  John  Dighton,  about  mid- 
night, came  into  the  chamber,  and 
suddenly  wrapped  them  among  the 
clothes,  keeping  down  by  force  the 
feather-bed  and  pillows  hard  upon 
their  mouths,  that  within  a  while 
they  smothered  and  stifled  them, 
and  their  breaths  failing,  they  gave 
up  to  God  their  innocent  souls,  into 
the  joys  of  heaven,  leaving  to  their 
tormentors  their  bodies  dead  in  bed ; 
after  which,  the  wretches  laid  them 
out  upon  the  bed,  and  fetched  Tyr- 
rell to  see  them  ;  and  when  he  was 
satisfied  of  their  death,  he  caused 
the  murderers  to  bury  them  at  the 
stair-foot,  mostly  deep  in  the  ground, 
under  a  great  heap  of  stones." 
The  stranger  who  now  visits  the 
chapel  of  the  White  Tower  will  see, 
at  the  end  of  the  passage  which 
leads  from  the  outer  door  to  the 
foot  of  the  circular  staircase  wind- 
ing upwards  to  the  sacred  edifice, 
the  old  trunk  of  a  mulberry-tree, 
reared  against  the  wall  in  the  cor- 
ner. There  stood  the  stairs;  and 
beneath  those  stairs,  in  1674,  were 
found  bones  "  answerable  to  the 
ages  of  the  royal  youths,"  which  were  accordingly,  by  Charles  the 
Second's  orders,  honorably  interred  in  Henry- the  Seventh's  chapel 
at  Westminster.  The  spot  was  marked  by  the  erection  of  the 
above  mulberry- tree,  which  was  cut  down  a  few  years  ago,  when 
the  present  passage  was  opened.  Thus  the  tale  was  confirmed— 
if  confirmation  was  required — and  when  the  evidence  for  the  uni- 
versal belief  was  of  the  most  convincing  kind,  that  covered  the 
perpetrators  with  merited  obloquy. 

«  ^«i  ♦ 

INTERIOR  OF  A  TURKISH  BARBER'S  SHOP. 
The  splendid  establishment  delineated  in  our  engraving  on  this 
page  quite  eclipses  most  of  our  tonsorial  establishments  on  this 
side  of  the  water,  although  Phalon's  in  New  York  perhaps  comes 
near  to  this  acme  of  oriental  luxury.  The  high  windows  opening 
through  Moorish  arch  and  lattice  on  the  Bosphorus,  the  carved 
and  richly-arabesqued  ceiling,  the  marble  floor,  the  raised  platform 
where  the  smoker  inhales  the  breath  of  the  narghilah,  the  multi- 
tude of  implements,  all  bespeak  a  shop  of  the  highest  class,  where 
even  a  pacha  of  three  tails  might  submit  his  head  to  the  manipu- 
lations of  the  aitist.  The  barber  is  operating  on  the  head  of  a 
customer,  while  an  attendant  youth  bears  the  requisite  apparatus. 
While  the  Turks  luxuriate  in  full  beard  and  mustacbios,  they 
afford  a  fine  field  to  the  operator  in  their  beards,  which  are  cleanly 
shaved,  with  the  exception  of  the  single  lock  by  which  the  arch- 
angel is  to  lift  the  true  believer  to  the  realms  of  bliss — the  sensual 
paradise  promised  by  Mohammed  to  bis  followers. 


BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou'e  Pictorial.] 
DISAPPOINTMENT. 

uv  c.  a.  wriout. 

"Come,  Disappointment,  como!" 

I  fcol  thy  scourge  again  ; 
Teaeh  me  with  fortitude  to  bear 
The  ponderous  weight  of  grief  and  euro 

Thou  Itriogest  in  thy  train. 
The  strife  is  o'er!     I'll  cope  no  moro 
TVithfato,  that  has  for  me  but  endless  grief  in  store. 

"Come.  Disappointment,  como!" 

Thou  art  not  strange  to  me : 
Through  this  lone  bosom  tear  thy  way! 
Since  first  I  saw  the,  light  of  day, 

I've  been  a  slave  to  tbec. 
Hut  there's  a  spot  you  enter  not, 
Where  all  the  cares  and  griefs  of  earth  shall  bo  forgot. 

"  Come,  Disappointment,  come!" 

My  lone  companion  be; 
I've  known  thee  long — I  know  theo  well: 
And  0,  no  human  tongue  can  tell 

How  true  thou  art  to  me! 
So  sternly  true — unbending,  too: 
Thou'rt  always  by  my  side,  when  even  death  I  woo! 

"  Come,  Disappointment,  come!" 

Thy  will  has  conquered  mine ; 
To  thy  decrees  I'll  bow  my  head. 
And  sorrow's  lonely  paths  I'll  tread, 

And.  worship  at  thy  shrine, 
Till  nature's  seal  thy  power  shall  steal, 
Aud  death  shall  cure  the  wound  no  earthly  balm  can  heal. 

Stay,  Disappointment,  stay! 

What  sounds  are  those  I  hear? 
What  notes  are  those  so  passing  sweet, 
That  all  my  wandering  senses  greet — 

Is  there  an  angel  near? 
There  is — 'tis  hope's  bright  form  I  see! 
•Tis  hope's  calm  voice  that  whispers  mo, 
*■  Shrink  not  to  meet  thy  destiny, 
Nor  bow  to  dull  despondency, 

Nor  give  the  heart  to  fear ! 
Court  not  despair — its  image  tear 
Prom  out  thy  breast,  and  plant  determination  there!" 


[Written  for  Eallou's  Pictorial.] 

MY  SUMMER  AT  PINE  HILL. 

BY  MARY  W.  JANVRIN.* 

"At  present  I  am  initiating  the  puerile  ideas  into  the  sublime 
science  of  gunnery — in  other  words,  '  teaching  the  young  ideas 
how  to  shoot !'  " 

So  wrote  a  friend  to  me  the  other  day — and  that  jocosely  penned 
sentence  brought  with  it  a  train  of  slumbering  memories.  I 
thought  of  a  period  when,  in  the  past,  I,  too,  obeying  a  powerful 
ambition  to  sit  in  the  chair  of  the  "  people's  college,"  waved  the 
sceptre  of  authority  over  a  little  host  of  obedient  subjects,  and 
taught  the  future  Demosthenes  and  Ciceros  of  our  republic  "the 
sublime  science  of  gunnery/'  and  art  of  elocution. 

That  summer  at  "  Pine  Hill ;"  it  stands  out  from  the  past,  not 
exactly  like  an  oasis  in  the  desert,  or  "  the  shadow  of  a  rock  in  a 
weary  land,"  hut  more  like  the  terrible  phantoms  that  haunt  one 
in  a  nightmare  sleep,  and  whose  vivid  memory  follows  one  ever 
after  in  his  waking  hours.  I  kept  a  journal,  too,  in  those  days, 
and  as  a  sort  of  "  book  of  horrors  "  is  it  now  preserved,  into 
which  I  look  occasionally  to  shudder  over  the  long  catalogue  of 
spirit -tortures  which  I  bore  with  martyr-like  resignation  for  five 
long  months  at  "Pine  Hill."     But  to  my  story. 

There  was  a  class  of  ten  or  twelve  of  us,  young  girls  of  seven- 
teen or  eighteen,  who,  infected  with  the  prevalent  mania  that  it 
would  confer  a  vast  amount  of  dignity  on  our  juvenile  selves  to 
keep  school,  at  the  end  of  the  spring  term  bade  the  preceptress  of 
"Willowdale  Female  Seminary"  good-by,  and  straightway  be- 
gan to  cast  about  us  for.  some  locality  wherein  wo  might  dispense 
knowledge  to  Young  America,  as  well  as  acquire  that  quantum 
sufficit  of  matronly  dignity  and  experience  which  we  so  especially 
coveted. 

Three  weeks  went  by.  Nearly  all  the  girls  had  been  more  for- 
tunate than  myself,  succeeding  in  obtaining  excellent  schools  in 
the  country  towns  surrounding  our  somewhat  urban  home,  and  I 
had  begun  to  despair,  when  one  day  the  summons  came  :  "  Would 
I  take  the  summer  school  at  ( Pine  Hill,'  a  rather  secluded  coun- 
try district  midway  between  two  large  villages,  and  but  a  half 
score  of  miles  from  home  ?"  "  Pine  Hill !"  The  name  suggest- 
ed a  pleasant  picture — an  old-fashioned,  moss-grown,  country 
schoolhouse,  half  hidden  in  cool,  aromatic  pine  woods,  where  the 
wind  went  all  day  roving  over  the  uplands,  and  the  shadows  would 
lie  heavy  and  gloomy  all  the  sultry  summer  afternoons.  I 
always  had  an  especial  love  for  the  fragrant  pine  forests.  I  would 
go  to  "  Pine  Hill !"  As  for  the  teaching  part,  why,  had  not  some 
one  of  the  old  English  poets  written 

"  Delightful  task  to  rear  the  tender  mind — 
To  teach  the  young  idea  how  shoot?1' 

and  as  I  had  no  distrust  of  my  own  ample  qualifications  therefor, 
consequently  the  ordeal  of  passing  an  examination  before  the 
superintending  committee  of  said  "Pine  Hill"  district  possessed 
for  me  no  terrors ;  so  the  answer  rendered  to  the  stout  farmer 
committee-man  who  awaited  my  decision  was  in  the  affirmative. 

Then  followed  a  busy,  busy  week.  The  aspirant  for  the  teach- 
er's honors,  now  that  her  fato  was  scaled,  must  go  forth  in  the  full 

*  Author  of  "Peace." 


panoply  of  her  dignity.  Her  wardrobe  must  be  remodelled,  low 
necks  and  short  sleeves  must  give  place  to  their  opposite,  for  the 
mistress'must  not  seem  too  youthful,  lest  she  might  he  mistaken 
fur  ono  of  the  scholars  ;  and  all  seemed  to  concur  in  the  idea  that 
dignity  must  be  preserved  at  any  sacrifice.  Books  were  packed, 
a  supply  of  fancy  needlework  was  laid  in,  for  there  would  be  long 
noons  and  mornings  and  nights,  when  such  collars,  and  such  wors- 
ted patterns  might  be  wrought,  an  affectionate  leave  was  taken  of 
all  the  girls  In  the  neighborhood,  and  one  pleasant  Sunday  even- 
ing in  May  the  young  teacher  found  herself  set  down  at  the-  door 
of  a  noat,  white,  low-roofed  cottage  which  was  to  be  her  boarding 
place,  and  her  trunks  duly  deposited  in  a  narrow  hall  or  entry. 

But  it  must  be  confessed  that,  despite  my  professed  bravery, 
and  the  "  O,  no  indeed  !"  which  I  returned  to  my  brother's  ques- 
tion— "  Don't  you  think  you  shall  be  homesick  here  ?" — it  must  be 
confessed  that,  when  I  sat  down  by  the  window  of  a  little,  dim 
sitting-room,  and  saw  the  white  horso  which  had  brought  mo 
thither  disappear  up  the  long  country  road  in  the  twilight — when, 
after  a  dull,  unsocial  evening  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lane,  a  young 
married  couple  (who,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  had  "bid  off"  the 
teacher  to  board),  I  asked  to  be  shown  to  my  room,  and  followed 
Mrs.  Lane  up  a  narrow,  steep  staircase  leading  from  the  sitting- 
room  to  a  very  neat,  very  nice,  hut  close  and  ill-ventilated  cham- 
ber, the  "  spare  room,"  which  they  had  appropriated  for  my  occu- 
pancy— when,  despite  the  thought  that  the  good  couple  had  evinced 
a  desire  to  please  me  and  make  me  feel  at  home,  though  it  was 
also  quite  evident  that  they  stood  slightly  in  awe  of  "  the  mis- 
tress,"— when  I  found  myself  alone  among  strangers,  and  on  the 
morrow  about  to  enter  on  a  new  career,  whose  responsibilities  I 
had  scarce  considered,  and  thought  of  the  old  homestead  and  the 
home  circle  there  which  for  the  first  time  missed  one  from  out 
their  fold  ;  then  a  feeling  of  home-sickness  and  loneliness  and  des- 
olation rushed  over  me,  and  that  night,  after  my  head  pressed  the 
soft,  white  pillow  (I  can  write  it  now  with  a  laugh),  I  actually 
sobbed  myself  to  sleep.  0,  what  a  fall  of  my  newly  assumed 
dignity  was  there,  reader ! 

The  morrow  came,  and  I  was  awakened  by  a  bright  May  sun 
pouring  his  beams  through  the  thin  curtain  of  the  one  window  in 
my  room  directly  into  my  eyes.  It  was  early.  The  household, 
consisting  of  Mi'.  Lane,  his  better  half,  and  two  children,  a  boy  of 
four  and  a  girl  baby,  were  not  astir,  and  I  lay,  quietly  surveying 
the  room  assigned  me.  Like  all  chambers  in  cottage  houses,  mine 
had  the  low,  sloping  attic  roof,  and  but  one  window,  which  looked 
out  to  the  east,  and  I  foresaw  at  once  that  the  adjective  "  cool " 
would  never  be  applied  to  it  during  the  hot  summer  months.  The 
ceiling  was  veiy  white,  a  few  pictures  and  a  little  mirror  hung  on 
the  walls,  a  dressing-table,  bureau,  washing  apparatus,  and  a  few 
chairs  were  arranged  quite  primly  around  the  room,  a  bright 
striped  caq^et  covered  the  floor,  the  bed  itself  was  a  miracle  of 
snowy  linen  and  down  (though  I  resolved  almost  aloud  to  tumble 
that  feather  bed  off  before  I  ever  paid  court  to  Morpheus  therein 
again),  and  there,  side  by  side,  stood  my  two  trunks  ranged  stiffly 
against  the  wall.  The  sight  of  these  quite  recalled  me  from  my 
proposed  foray  on  the  feather  bed.  I  thought  of  the  new  field  I 
was  that  morning  to  enter;  and,  shaking  off  idle  dreams  and 
speculations,  I  speedily  found  myself  at  the  end  of  my  toilette, 
and  heard  the  tinkle,  tinkle  of  a  little  bell  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
interlarded  by  the  call  of  little  four  year  old  Frank  Lane — "  'Cool- 
marm,  'cool-marm  !     P'ease  come  down.     Supper-dinner  ready !" 

Breakfast  over,  at  which  I  found  Farmer  Lane  aud  his  wife 
more  inclined  to  sociability,  and  the  little  Prank  evincing  a  strong 
desire  to  cultivate  my  acquaintance  by  sundry  sly  dips  of  his 
spoon  into  my  coffee-cup,  I  forthwith  prepared  for  my  debut  as 
prime  official  in  "Pine  Hill  school-house."  And  so,  turning  from 
the  grassy  lane  leading  from  my  boarding  house  into  the  highway, 
I  lifted" my  eyes  to  greet  the  Mecca  of  my  thought  pilgrimages — 
the  old-fashioned  schoolhouse  nestling  amid  the  shadows  of  the 
cool  pine  forest. 

0  temporal  0  mores  I  The  vision  had  fled,  and  in  its  stead 
came  suck  a  reality!  Barren,  bare,  dusty  and  sunny,  stretched 
away  the  road  I  was  daily  to  travel,  bounded  on  each  side  by 
straggling,  tumble-down  stone  walls,  under  which  grew  burdocks 
and  mullens,  and  beyond  which  lay  low,  rocky,  sterile  pastures. 
This  road  gradually  rising  towards  the  hill — -"Pine  Hill," — 
(though  not  a  vestige  of  a  pine  tree  could  I  discover  in  the-  area 
of  the  wide  landscape)  whereon,  perched  on  a  ledge  of  cobble- 
stones close  by  the  highway,  and  jn  very  convenient  proximity  to 
the  clouds  of  dust  that  every  passing  vehicle  left  behind,  stood  a 
low,  brown,  weather-stained  building,  whose  wooden  shutters  aud 
doors  standing  wide  ajar,  and  the  crowd  of  children  playing  on  a 
bit  of  green  before  the  door,  proclaimed  it  that  temple  of  science 
whose  shaded  oralis  and  beautiful  surroundings  had  risen  very  fair 
in  my  imagination,  yclept  a  schoolhouse  ! 

And  this  old  tumble-down,  hot,  dusty,  unsheltered  building,  in 
this  was  I  to  spend  six  hours  of  five  days  in  each  week  for  five 
long  months  of  the  hot  summer  !  And  the  children,  I  felt  very 
sure  they  were  all  a  set  of  untamed  little  savages,  instead  of  the 
bright-eyed,  rosy-cheeked  group  my  fancy  had  pictured,  for  just 
then,  as  the  horde  caught  sight  of  the  new  teacher,  a  score  of 
voices  set  up  the  shout — "  There's  the  mistress ;  there's  the  mis- 
tress !" — followed  by  a  desperate  rush  for  the  schoolhouse,  and  the 
sound  of  as  many  pairs  of  feet  clambering  over  desks  and  benches, 
each  anxious  to  secure  the  best  seat  ere  the  advent  of  their  ex- 
pected mistress.  Already  I  felt  a  sinking  sensation  at  my  heart, 
and  a  strong  willingness  to  resign  all  anticipated  authority.  But 
it  would  never  do,  the  eyes  of  many  (twenty-fivo  children)  wrere 
upon  me.  I  mentally  quoted,  "  Veni,  vidi,  vici,"  and  thus  armed, 
mounted  a  very  high  stone  which  formed  the  doorstep  of  Pine 
Hill  schoolhouse,  and  courageously  entered. 

In  a  few  minutes,  finding  myself  installed  in  a  high-backed 


kitchen  chair,  similar  to  those  used  in  all  country  farmhouses,  aud 
in  the  vicinity  of—  for  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  sit  at  it,  lest  from 
its  great  height  it  should  topple  over  and  crush  me — a  high,  old- 
fashioned  desk.  In  such  a  position,  "clothed  in  a  little  brief  au- 
thority," behold  the  candidate  fur  a  teacher's  laurels  surveying  her 
kingdom  before  her.  And  a  motley  group  they  were,  to  bo  sure. 
Some  bright-eyed,  rosy  checked,  and  possessing  childish  beauty, 
but  the  groator  part  sun-burned,  freckled,  and  barefooted,  and  all 
looking  so  shyly  toward  the  occupant  of  the  straight-backed  chair 
on  the  platform.  And,  away  up  in  the  farthest  extremity  of  the 
room,  I  caught  a  glimpse,  above  the  desk,  of  a  little  tow-head  be- 
longing to  an  ambitious  five-year-old  boy,  who,  inly  despising  the 
lower  forms  where  the  little  ones  always  sat,  had  determined  to 
secure  that  acme  of  his  desires,  the  back  scat,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  term — holding  it  probably  by  the  tenure  of  "  squatter  sove- 
reignty." That  sight  was  too  much.  I,  Alice  Bourne,  school- 
mistress, actually  found  myself  in  the  committal  of  a  breach  of 
dignity ;  and,  even  at  the  risk  of  toppling  over  the  tall  wooden  desk 
which  stood,  like  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  guarding  tho  platform, 
rose  from  the  straight-hacked  chair  and  hid  behind  the  friendly 
desk-lid  to  enjoy  what  school-girls  call  a  giggle. 

But  the  forenoon  wore  away ;  and  the  usual  routine  of  a  coun- 
try school  on  its  opening  day  passed  by.  Names  and  ages  were 
taken  and  entered  ;  class  books  examined  and  classes  arranged ; 
tho  a-b-c-darians,  or  "  Infant- Artillery,"  were  duly  assigned  per- 
manent seats  on  the  lowest  forms,  all  save  the  aspiring  "  Josiah," 
whose  predilections  for  the  highest  I  indulged,  even  at  the  risk  of 
being  thought  partial  by  the  school ;  and  then,  when  I  heard  tho 
distant  village  hells  ringing  a  loud  peal,  I  found  by  the  little  Lepine 
which  I  had  hung  on  a  nail  by  the  platform  window,  that  twelve 
o'clock  had  arrived,  and  gave  the  signal  that  dismissed  school. 

The  afternoon  passed  away,  but  not  so  quickly  as  had  the 
morning.  The  little  routine  of  lessons  was  soon  gone  through 
with,  then  repeated,  and  the  last  half  hour  dragged  heavily  by, 
till  the  minute  hand  on  my  watch  pointed  the  hour  for  dismissal. 
Turning  the  key  in  the  lock  I  walked  homeward  to  Mr.  Lane's. 

That  night,  ere  I  slept,  I  endeavored  to  imagine  that  I  had 
spent  a  very  pleasant  and  useful  day;  to  fortify  myself  in  which 
resolution  I  read  the  following  -passage  in  a  letter  which  the  post- 
master of  "Willowdale  had  handed  me,  "  Miss  Alice  Bonnie, 
Willowdale,"  the  previous  Saturday  night,  and  which,  with  sun- 
dry others  directed  by  the  same  masculine  hand,  was  packed  in 
the  trunk  which  bore  the  personal  goods  and  chattels  of  the  Miss 
Alice  Bourne  aforesaid  to  Pine  Hill,  The  passage  referring  to 
my  present  situation  ran  thus  : 

"  When  the  rosy-fingered  Aurora,  on  Monday  mom,  leaves  tho 
saffron  beds  to  Tithon,  she  will  behold  you  leaving  the  paternal 
mansion  to  take  a  seat  in  the  chair  of  the  'people's  college.'  I 
need  not  say  that  I  wish  you  entire  success.  While  filling  this 
station  you  will  of  course  feel  it  your  duty  to  command  and  com- 
pel obedience — to  cultivate  promptitude  in  action  and  decision  of 
character.  Let  your  presence  at  all  times  pervade  the  wholo 
school-room.  I  have  the  greatest  confidence  in  your  success,  if 
your  will  is  to  it,  without  which  very  little  can  be  done  under  any 
circumstances." 

Much  more  might  be  quoted  here  from  "  somebody's  "  letter, 
and,  en  passant,  it  might  not  be  amiss  for  me  to  initiate  the  reader 
into  the  fact  that  "somebody"  was  no  less  a  personage  than  a 
certain  "  friend,"  who,  in  the  three  years  past  had  "fitted  "  him- 
self at  the  somewhat  celebrated  Willowdale  Academy,  but  now 
wrote  his  appellation  George  Frederick  Carlton,  soph,  at  Yale, 
but,  inasmuch  as  the  remnant  of  that  epistle  related  more  particu- 
larly to  the  personal  affairs  of  Miss  Alice  Bourne  than  to  her  pub- 
lic career,  besides  indulging  in  sundry  allusions  to  the  tender  and 
sentimental,  it  is  best  unrecorded  here. 

Well,  three  days  went  by ;  and  on  Wednesday  occurred  the 
customary  examination  of  the  candidate  before  the  superintending 
committee,  in  accordance  with  which  formula,  should  the  examinee 
give  proof  of  her  qualifications,  a  written  certificate  stating  this 
fact  was  provided  her  by  said  committee,  and  her  school  should 
proceed  at  once ;  but  if,  either  from  sheer  ignorance  or  timidity, 
she  failed  in  answering  the  questions  propounded,  on  every  science, 
from  astronomy,  Euclid  aud  surveying,  down  to  the  simplest  rudi- 
ments of  geography  or  arithmetic,  and  all  this  required  to  guide 
children  in  their  first  tottering  steps  through  the  Primer  or  the 
First  Book,  then,  disgraced,  shorn  of  her  new  dignity,  the  young 
disciple  in  the  teacher's  path  is  discarded,  and  forthwith  departs 
for  the  home  of  her  fathers  "  a  sadder,  if  not  a  wiser  girl." 

"  Don't  you  be  frightened,  Miss  Alice,"  said  Mrs.  Lane,  as  on 
Wednesday  the  same  prudential  committee-man  with  whom  I  had 
closed  the  bargain  to  come  to  Pine  Hill  drove  up  in  his  buggy  to 
take  me  to  the  village  where  resided  the  examining  committee. 
"  Don't  you  be  afraid  of  'em  oue  bit.  There  was  Sarah  Underhill, 
a  firsl-rato  scholar,  everybody  in  Northwood  owned,  aud  when  sho 
went  before  the  committee  to  bo  examined  for  our  school  last  year, 
she  jest  got  scared,  forgot  everything  they  asked  her,  and  blun- 
dered so  that  they  set  her  down  for  a  real  ignoramus,  and  wouldn't 
give  her  a  certificate.  'Twas  a  real  shame,  too,  for  Sarah  had 
just  lost  her  father,  and  wanted  to  earn  something  to  help  her 
mother  and  the  little  children  along.  I  never  did  like  Squire 
Gordon  from  that  day.  They  got  an  ugly  old  maid  to  keep  tho 
school  after  Sarah  left.  But  she  was  cross  as  pizen,  and  they 
had  to  turn  her  oil'  for  lickin'  poor  little  lame  Sammy  Hill  half 
to  death.     Jest  don't  you  be  afraid  of  Squire  Gordon  one  atom !" 

And  thus,  "  forewarned,  forearmed,"  I  went  forth  to  tho  en- 
counter with  the  formidable  'Squire  Gordon,  the  head  of  Pine 
Hill  examining  committee  ;  and,  after  a  short,  brilliant  skirmish, 
came  off  victorious.  The  folded  paper  which  I  bore  back  to 
show  good  Mrs.  Lane  as  token  of  my  ample  ability  to  teach  all 
tho  Pino  Hill  urchins  ran  after  this  fashion : 
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1'isi;  Hii.l  Vir,r,AfiK,  Jimh;  1  -;,  185—. 
To  whom  it  may  concorn.    This  may  cortify  that  wo,  the  un- 
dersigned, ha^o  oxumined  Mifl    Alice  Bourne,  and  find   l I 

ably  qunHfied  lb  teach  tho  English  language  grummutically,  and 
the  rudiments  of  tffcUhmotic  and  geography,  agrooably  to  the  lawa 
of  the  State. 


William  Gobdon,  Esq.,    )      Supt. 
V.  II.  Heuvet,  [     School 

Timotht  Kki.vkh,  M.  D., )  Committee, 


So  I  displayed  tlio  precious  doenmont ;  and  not  Achillea  going 
forth  to  war  against  tho  Trojans  felt  securer  of  triumph  than  did 
I,  Miss  Alice  Bourne,  Bcliool-hufltrcsfl,  with  my  certificate.  That 
niglit  I  penned  a  closely  written  shoot  to  "  George  Carlton,  soph- 
omoro,  Yulo  College,"  in  which  I  detailed  my  three  days'  expe- 
rience as  teacher,  also  my  triumphant  success  with  the  Pino  Ilill 
school  committee,  boeidBfi  sundry  protestations  of  undying— don't 
you  wish  I'd  written  it,  reader  ? — which  could  have  no  posfliblo 
interest  to  any  other  than  the  parties  concerned. 

Thus  far,  reader,  have  I  related  to  you  tho  sunny  side  of  my 
brief  three  clays'  experience  as  teacher.  But  every  picture  hafl  its 
darker  side  too,  its  Rembrandt  shadows,  and  mi  no  soon  began  to 
gather  at  Pino  Hill  ;  not,  indeed,  in  the  shape  of  any  great  trial 
to  bo  grappled  and  struggled  with,  and  overcome,  but  in  name- 
less little  petty  annoyances,  and,  most  of  all,  in  that  terrible  des- 
olating feeling  of  homesickness,  which  would  not  bo  conquered. 

The  days  wero  long  and  monotonous  in  tho  old  tumble-down 
Bcbpolhousc  on  tho  hill.  Somehow  tho  children  seemed  dull  and 
stupid,  and  all  the  teacher's  energies  could  not  make  a  permanent 
impression  on  their  juvenile  brains,  or  waken  them  from  their  dull, 
Hugging,  stereotyped  routine ;  and  save  some  few,  the  bright-eyed, 
rosy-cheeked  ones,  whom  she  bad  selected  out  as  tho  white  lambs 
of  her  flock  on  her  first  day  at  Pino  Hill,  save  these,  who  learned 
rapidly,  and  rewarded  the  labors  of  myself,  Alico  Bourne,  I  had 
little  hope  or  heart  for  tho  twenty-fivo  urchins  who  daily  went  in 
and  out  the  old  schoolhouse.  And  yet,  I  must  not  forget  that 
Josiah,  urged  on  doubtless  by  tho  same  ambitious  spirit  that  led 
him  into  the  back  seat,  conquered  the  alphabet,  entered  his  reading 
lossons,  and  one  day  astonished  mc  by  bringing  a  half  quire  of 
foolscap  sewed  within  brown  paper  covers,  and  a  yellow  goose- 
quill,  of  which  bo  besought  tho  mistress  to  make  a  pen  and  set  a 
copy  in  his  new  writing-book,  with  which  request  I  looked  smiling- 
ly down  upon  his  diminutive  littlo  lean  body,  surmounted  by  a 
little  old,  quizzical,  tow  head,  and  complied. 

But  it  was  mostly  homesickness  that  haunted  me.  Not  only 
lying  awake  half  tho  night  in  my  neat,  nice,  but  stifling  hot  attic 
room,  did  I  sigh  for  tho  cool,  airy,  spacious  chamber  in  the  old 
homestead  I  had  shared  with  my  sister,  but  at  morning,  noon, 
twilight,  and  all  the  long,  lonely  summer  evenings  while  I  watched 
the  yellow  summer  moon  wheel  high  over  tho  stinted  trees  about 
Mr.  Lane's  cottage,  did  I  miss  the  cheerful  home  group  and  tho 
band  of  young  companions  I  had  drawn  around  me  there,  and 
6igh  for  tho  pleasant  moonlight  walks  I  knew  they  wore  taking 
without  me,  down  the  quiet,  shady  streets  of  Willowdale. 

Farmer  Lane  and  his  wife  were  well  enough  in  their  way,  staid, 
clever  people,  but  littlo  company  for,  and  possessing  little  sympa- 
thy with,  the  shy,  timid  teacher.  Pine  Hill  was  the  dreariest  of 
all  country  places  ;  there  were  no  young,  unmarried  people  in  the 
neighborhood ;  and  the  married  ones  either  held  tho  mistress  too 
much  in  awo  to  invito  her,  in  accordance  witli  the  time-honorea 
custom  in  most  country  villages,  round  to  tea,  or  quite  forgot  her 
existence  altogether,  save  as  the  young  woman  whom  the  com- 
mittee had  hired  to  teach  their  children  to  read,  spell  and  Write. 

There  were  semi-monthly  visits  home,  when  the  old  family  white 
horse  bore  me  away  from  Pino  Hill  on  Friday  night,  to  be  re- 
turned again  thither  "  with  care  "  each  succeeding  Monday  morn- 
ing ;  also  a  fortnight's  vacation  in  haying,  when  some  of  the  bigger 
boys,  and  girls  too,  were  wanted  "  to  rake  after."  But  when, 
during  these  visits  home,  I  was  frequently  accosted  with  the  query, 
"  Why,  Alice,  how  pale  and  thin  you  are  getting.  It  doesn't  agree 
with  you  teaching!" — invariably  I  returned  answer,  assuring  the 
querist  that  I  never  was  better  in  all  my  life — Heaven  forgive  mo 
^or  the  fib  ! — and,  as  for  teaching,  0, 1  liked  it  immensely.  Pride 
Tbrbado  my  acknowledging  so  weak  and  silly  and  girlish  (1)  a 
fact  as  that  of  being  homesick,  and  so  I  went  back  to  Pino  Hill 
again. 

Many  more  weeks  dragged  by,  and  it  was  near  the  season  for 
tho  close  of  the  Pine  Hill  school,  early  in  September.  Affairs 
bad  brightened  a  little  in  the  school-room.  My  best  scholars  grew 
smarter  of  late  and  my  stupid  ones  seemed  less  stupid.  The 
superintending  committee  had  visited  the  school  several  times,  at 
one  of  which  latter  times  'Squire  Gordon — stiff",  pompous  'Squire 
Gordon — bad  actually  unbent  from  his  dignity  and  patted  little 
Josiah  on  his  head  for  his  progress  in  writing,  and  concluded  a 
long  speech  to  the  children  with  very  flattering  encomiums  of 
"  their  young,  but  faithful,  laborious  and  accomplished  teacher," 
and  I  knew  further,  from  the  fact  that  old  Mrs.  Deacon  Hubbard 
sent  over  her  man  John  to  ask  me  up  to  tea,  that  I  must  be  awak- 
ening some  recognition  of  my  merits  in  tho  breasts  of  the  dull, 
prosy,  "  old  fogy  "  Pine  Hillites.  But  though  I  mechanically  ar- 
rayed myself  in  my  best  blue  barege,  and  demurely  sipped  my 
tea  from  Mrs.  Deacon  Hubbard's  best  pink  china  teacup,  while 
the  minister's  son,  just  home  from  Harvard,  did  mo  tho  honor  to 
sit  on  my  left  at  table  and  talk  very  familiarly  of  Longfellow  and 
Agassiz,  and  "the  old  prex"  there,  up  at  Cambridge,  and  walk 
home  with  me  that  evening  to  Parmer  Lane's  cottage,  though  tho 
summer  beat  had  been  displaced  by  early  autumn's  cooler  airs, 
still  the  days  dragged  by  interminably  long.  I  grew  thinner  and 
paler  the  while,  till  at  last  even  obtuse  Mrs.  Lane  noticed  my  ill 
appearance,  and  hoped  I  wasn't  going  to  get  sick  before  the  school 
was  finished  up.  I  immediately  assured  her  that  I  was  not,  inly 
wondering  if,  ajler  my  school  wa3  finished  up,  she  would  care  in 


the  slightest,  she,  or  anybody  else;  for,  reader,  I'm  going  to  re- 
veal here  a  little  secret,  which  hod  more  to  do  with  my  pal 
there  at  Pino  Hill  than  the  dull  routine  of  life,  or  the  still  worse 
borne  iekw  '!mtl  t,,ilt 

forfivolonfi  ffceJ     E  fc    I  hi  ird  do  word  from  "wmeb 
Viil<'  t  !ollege. 

For  a  week  or  two  beyond  the  u  on  which  I 

always  received  the  letters  written  the  proviou  Sunday,  I  had 
oxcused  George's  silence,  fur  I  knew  it  wafl  near  the  end  of  tho 
term,  and  he  must  work  hard  at  the  termination  of  Ilia  sophomore 
year,  but,  thought  I,  na  soon  an  that  i*  over  he  will  com 
and  hasten  to  see  me,  and  now  three  weeks  of  tho  long  summer 
vacation  had  passed,  and  no  word  or  visit  from  I 

It  was  loo  much.  I  vainly  gueflSCd  and  wondered  why  he  did 
not  come ;  walked  over  to  tho  village  post-office  semi-weekly  to 
inquire  for  the  letter  for  "Miss  Alice  Bourne,"  which,  BOmobow, 
never  came,  till  at  lust  I  gave  up  in  despair,  thought  over  every- 
thing I  hud  ever  heard  ahout  tho  beautiful  daughters  of  some  of 
the  professors  there  at  New  Haven,  and  dreamed  nightly  that  ono 
of  them — 0,  how  I  hated  the  vixen  ! — had  ensnared  away  from 
mo  my  handsome,  talented,  "engaged"  lover,  and  left  mc  to  die 
of  grief  in  that  desolate,  barren  Pine  Hill.  And  so,  what  with 
tho  anxiety  and  the  grief,  and  more,  a  severe  cold  I  had  taken  by 
getting  drenched  in  a  heavy  thunder  shower  while  returning  from 
tho  threo  miles  distant  post-office,  ono  morning  I  wont  to  the 
schoolhouse  with  flushed  cheeks  and  aching  head — too  proud  to 
acknowledge  that  I  was  ill,  and  give  up  and  go  home,  and  much 
too  sick  to  help  over  a  score  of  noisy  children  through  with  their 
morning  lessons. 

"  Please,  Miss  Alice,  does  your  head  ache  much  ?  I  am  so 
sorry  I"  lisped  out  a  littlo  blue-eyed  girl  to  whom  I  had  becomo 
exceedingly  attached,  coming  up  to  my  desk  during  the  noon's 
intermission;  and  even  shy  littlo  Josiah  brought  a  flower  that 
adorned  the  button-hole  of  bis  linen  jacket,  which  ho  timidly  pre- 
sented as  I  passed  out  the  door. 

At  noon  I  returned,  leaving  my  dinner  untasted  on  my  plate, 
determined,  spite  of  the  fast-increasing  headache  and  dizziness,  to 
drag  through  tho  afternoon.  The  buzz  of  lessons  only  confused 
me ;  the  children  never  seemed  so  noisy  as  then ;  and  when  I 
touched  the  littlo  bell  on  the  tall  desk  as  the  signal  that  it  was 
recess  time,  tho  patter  of  their  many  little  feet  over  the  floor  in 
their  haste  to  gain  tho  door,  smoto  upon  my  excited  brain  liko 
thunder. 

I  dropped  the  heavy  shade  over  tho  window  on  my  platform, 
sat  down,  and  leaning  my  head  on  the  window-sill,  clasped  my 
hands  over  my  bursting  forehead,  and  silently  wept.  And,  sitting 
thus,  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  I  could  hear  tho  tread  of  a 
horse's  hoofs  coming  up  the  highway,  nor  their  pause  before  the 
schoolhouse,  neither  tho  inquiry  of  the  wondering  children  at  tho 
door  if  their  teacher  was  in.  But  certain  it  was  that  I  did  bear  a 
quick,  impetuous  tread  in  tho  entry,  tho  hasty  shutting  of  the 
door,  where  the  children  peered  curiously  in  after  "  the  handsome 
gentleman  come  to  see  the  mistress,"  and  my  own  George's  as- 
tonished, "  Good  heavens,  Alice,  in  tears !  And  thin  and  palo  as 
a  shadow !  What  does  all  this  mean  V  as  he  clasped  mo  tightly 
in  his  arms.  And  certain  it  is,  furthermore,  that  sitting  there, 
weeping  freely,  but  happier  than  I  bad  been  for  many  long  weeks, 
clasped  to  George's  shoulder,  I  told  him  all,  how  very,  very  fool- 
ish I  had  been  to  pine  away  and  get  sick,  and  all  because  he  had 
not  written  me ! 

"But  I  have  written  you,  Alice,"  said  George,  looking  sur- 
prised in  Ms  turn.  "  I  cannot  think  why  my  letters  have  not 
reached  you  as  usual.  Ah,  I  have  it  now!"  and  he  struck  his 
forehead  and  broke  into  a  merry  laugh.  "  I  have  it.  My  chum, 
Dick  "Wbittemorc,  he's  the  mischief  of  it  all  J  You  see,  Alice, 
we  students  have  a  very  foolish  habit  of  playing  off  practical 
jokes  on  one  another.  I've  '  got '  Dick  several  times  this  term, 
and  he's  always  said  he'd  be  up  with  me,  and  I'll  bet  thi's'll  tell  tho 
story," — and  George  drew  forth  a  sealed  packet  as  he  spoko, 
labelled,  "Not  to  be  opened  till  you  seek  Miss  Alice  Bourne  at 
Pine  Hill," — "  for  when  I  parted  with  Dick  at  tho  depot  in  Wor- 
cester— I've  been  visiting  bim  there  these  three  weeks,  since  Yalo 
closed,  Alice — when  we  parted,  he  put  this  package  into  my  band, 
saying  it  was  a  littlo  present  for  my  lady  love.  Tho  scamp  ! 
There  was  a  roguish  twinkle  in  his  eye,  I  thought  then.  Ah,  yes, 
Alice  !"  and  George  tore  off  the  envelope,  "  here's  every  letter 
I've  written  you  since  commencement  week.  By  Jove,  this  is 
practical  joking  with  a  vengeance !  I  shan't  forgive  Dick  very 
easily,  though,  for  having  made  ono  little  fond  heart  suffer  so 
much.  But  how  happened  it,  Alice,  that  you  answered  my  letters 
ns  usual,  if  you  did  not  get  them  ?"  asked  George. 

"  I  have  not  written  you  for  four  weeks,"  I  replied  in  astonish- 
ment. 

"By  Jove,  I've  had  two  letters  since  then  !"  exclaimed  George. 
"  The  deuce,  if  I  don't  believe  Dick  Whittemoro  counterfeited 
your  hand  too.  Now  I  think  of  it,  he  has  in  his  possession  that 
little  poem  you  copied  for  mo.  Ho  asked  to  borrow  it  ono  day,  I 
remember !" 

"  But  tho  envelopes  V  I  asked.  "Their  postmark  would  be- 
tray him.     The  letters  could  not  have  been  mailed  here  !" 

"  Dick's  got  a  cousin,  young  'Squire  Stanwood,  down  here,  in 
practice,  at  this  confounded  Pine  Hill.  Of  course  he  sent  tho 
letters  for  bim  to  mail.  He's  just  such  another  as  Dick  for  frolic. 
I've  heard  him  tell  about  his  capers  a  hundred  times.  He  wrote 
Dick  once  that  they'd  got  a  deuced  pretty  school  teacher  down 
here,  whom  he'd  half  a  mind  to  make  love  to.  Did  you  ever  see 
him,  Alice'?" 

I  did  remember  'Squire  Stanwood  as  a  young,  Byronica Hook- 
ing lawyer,  who  had  lounged  into  'Squire  Gordon's  office  on  the 
mcmorablo  occasion  of  my  examination,  doubtless  for  a  prescnta- 


tfae  candidate,  but  bad  thought  no  more  of  him  until  this 
day. 

■■  Fat,  he'«  at  the  bottom  of  it  all.    He'd  do  enylhl 
Dick  through  with  hi  ' 

"  But  Dick,  the  rascal,  I  will  never  forgive  1. 
10  far  !" 

But  I  will  not  linger  here  to  recount  how  George's  indignation 

gradually  cooled,  how  we  had  a  long  talk  there  in  the  old  school- 

i    Ignoring  Badly  tho  duties  and  requirements  of  a  sthool- 

,  till  suddenly  I  perceived  that  tho  hour  hand  of  the  Lcpinc 

Iting  f;ir  paat  three,  „'  the 

little  bell  to  summon  the  Children,  who  fame  in  breathless  with 
play, and  delighted  with  their  Ion  fifor  will  I  recount 

h  he  delivered  from  the  pi  i  rin^ 

urchins,  in  which  Latin,  Qreek  and  Frci  derided  in  mia- 

tifying  confn  ■,"  be 

said  ;  nor  how  he  finally  closed  with  a  brilliant  peroration  on  the 
I  .1       .    ' '  .....'  'iccro, 

Napoleon  and  Gcorgi  ring  them  that  each  and 

evi  ry  one  present  (pointing  c  penally  in  the  direction  of  the  littlo 
gaping  Jonah  who  shrank  down  awe-struck  beneath  his  • 
might  emulate  either  or  all  of  the  aforesaid  celebrities  end  thai 
transmit  their  name  and  lame  to  futurity;  and  then,  descending 
from    his    brilliant   flight,  he   informed   them  that  their  b 
teacher,  owing  to  a  bad  cry  violent 

affection  of  the  fowl,  must  be  straightway  excused  from  duty,  in 
[uenco  whereof,  each  hoy  and  girl,  separately,  individually, 
and  collectively,  had  full  permission  to  put  on  his  or  her  hat,  and 
with  their  tin  pails  on  their  arms,  wend  their  way  to  the  homes  of 
their  fathers — or,  in  plain    Engl  ol  was  dismissed.    And 

then  George  turned  his  mirthful,  handsome  face  toward  me,  took 
down  the  little  Lepine  from  its  nail  by  the  window  and  put  the 
chain  over  my  neck,  banded  mc  my  parasol  and  bonnet,  and  g 
to  the  tall  desk  began  gathering  up  my  text  books  used  in  school, 
noticing,  with  a  roguish  smile,  among  them  a  handsomely  bound 
volume  of  Longfellow's  Evangeline,  which  had  been  his  last  gift 
to  me. 

"Now  what  aro  you  doing, '  George  V  I  remonstrated.  "I 
shall  want  them  all  here  to-morrow.  I  never  take  them  away  at 
night." 

"No  you  wont,  either,  little  one,"  ho  replied,  decidedly.  "A 
dignified  bookcase,  this  old  hencoop  on  stilts,  for  Evangeline;  so 
you  see,  Ally,  I'll  just  take  your  books,  and  you  into  the  bargain, 
and,  after  an  hour  or  so  to  pack  up  in,  and  a  cup  of  tea  at  your 
boarding  place,  I  shall  just  take  you,  by  a  very  pleasant  drive  with 
my  fast  trotter,  back  to  your  home  at  "Willowdale.  You've  worn 
yourself  almost  to  a  shadow  now,  in  this  dull,  dreary,  out-of-the- 
way,  uncongenial  country  town.  Why,  I  should  die  of  tho  blues 
here,  myself,  in  a  week,  and  if  you  don't  have  a  fever  after  it  I'm 
much  mistaken.  And  who's  going  to  take  care  of  my  littlo 
schoolmarm  if  I,  George  Carlton,  sophomore — ahem — don't  1 
Come,  tie  on  your  hat,  and  let's  lock  up  this  old  temple  of  science, 
alias  shanty,  and  get  among  civilized  beings  once  more.  Ton  aro 
not  afraid  to  trust  me,  Alice  V 

No,  I  was  not  afraid  to  trust  George  Carlton,  else  I  should  not 
have  put  my  hand  in  his  then,  and  complied  with  his  wishes, — I 
should  not  have  ridden  home  that  moonlight  September  night, 
seven  years  ago,  away  from  dreary,  barren,  uncongenial  Pino 
Hill,  whereunto,  in  capacity  ot  schoolmistress,  I  never  returned — 
nor  should  I  be  the  happy  young  wife  of  a  year  I  am  this  day, 
with  a  pair  of  hazel  eyes  looking  over  my  shoulder  to  read  my 
manuscript,  and  a  rich  laughing  voice  exclaiming,  "  Why,  Alice, 
what's  all  tins  ?  You  turning  blue,  and  actually  writing  a  story 
for  Ballou  1  *  My  Summer  at  Pine  Hill !'  Bah  !  the  remem- 
brance of  a  pale,  sorrowful  phiz  I  found  there  once  gives  mo  the 
chills  whenever  I  think  of  it;  and  I  should  imagine  that  you  suf- 
fered enough  there  without  tho  least  desire  to  write  it  all  over 
again  1"  ^  

Noble  Sentiments. — Condemn  no  man  for  not  thinking  as 
you  think.  Let  every  one  enjoy  the  full  and  free  liberty  of  think- 
ing for  himself.  Let  every  man  use  his  own  judgment,  since 
every  man  must  give  an  account  of  himself  to  God.  Abhor  even* 
approach,  in  anykind  of  degree,  to  the  spirit  of  persecution.  If 
vou  cannot  reason  or  persuade  a  man  into  the  truth,  never  attempt 
to  force  him  into  it.  If  love  will  not  compel  bim  to  come,  leave 
him  to  God  the  Judge  of  all. — John  Wesley. 

A  REVOLUTION 
AMOXG     THE     MAGAZINES. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  pay  three  dollars  to  obtain  a  first  class,  elegant- 
ly illustrated  and  carefully  edited  Magazine,  filled  with  original  reading  of  the 
most  entertaining  character. 

BALLOU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY 

has  opened  the  eyes  of  tho  public  to  the  fact,  that  they  can  obtain  a  better 
Magazine  for  onk  dollar  a  year  than  they  have  heretofore  been  charged  thr&b 
dollars  for. 

"TOO   CHEAP!    TOO   CHEAP!!" 

cry  tho  old  fogy  publishers.  li  How  can  a  Hngaxine,  containing  osanTTtnEan 
pages  of  original  matter,  and  foetv  or  fiftv  illustrations  to  each  number,  be 
afforded  for  ose  dollar  a  year,  or  at  ten  cests  by  the  single  number!" 

VERY    EASILY    DONE! 

Step  Into  our  publishing  and  printing-house,  and  observe  onr  facilities  for 
doing  business,  and  the  heavy  edition  we  print— 00,000  copies— and  you 
will  understand  how  it  is  done,  and  that  it  pays  handsomely. 

3MvML®\ps  ©©immjb  w^wm&g 

is  printed  on  the  finest  of  paper,  being  the  cheapest  Magazioe  in  the  world, 
and  containing  more  original  matter  than  any  other.  Never  meddling  with 
political,  sectional  or  sectarian  questions,  its  aim  is  to  make  home  cheerful 
and  happy.  Just  such  a  work  as  any  father,  brother,  or  friend  would  intro- 
duce to  the  family  circle. 

JUDGE    FOR   YOURSELF. 

\ry  Enclose  o.ve  dollab  In  a  letter  addressed  as  below,  and  tho  Magazine 
will  be  sent  by  return  of  mail,  and  for  a  whole  year. 
No.  22  Winter  Street.  M.  M-  BALLOU,  Boston,  Mass. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM    COMPANION. 


[Written  lor  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
KATIE  LEE  AND  MILLIE  UKAY. 

BY   MAROAIIET   YEHNE. 

Two  brown  heads  with  tossing  cur]?, 
Red  lips  shutting  over  pearls, 
Baro  feet  white  and  wot  with  dow, 
Two  eyes  black  and  two  eyes  bluo : 
Littlo  hoy  aud  girl  were  thoy, 
Katio  Leo  and  Willie  Gray. 

Thoy  woro  standing  whero  a  brook, 
Bonding  like  a  shepherd's  crook, 
Flashed  its  silver,  and  thick  ranks 
Of  green  willows  fringed  the  banks: 
Half  in  thought  and  half  in  play, 
Katio  Leo  and  Wlllio  Gray. 

Sho  had  cheeks  like  cherries  red, 

lie  was  taller — most  a  head ; 

She,  with  arms  like  wreaths  of  snow, 

Swung  a  basket  to  and  fro, 

As  she  loitered,  half  in  play, 

Chattering  to  Willie  Gray. 

"  Pretty  Katie,"  Willie  said— 

And  there  came  a  dash  of  red 

Through  the  browrmess  of  his  cheek — 
"  Boys  are  strong  and  girls  aro  weak, 

And  I'll  carry,  so  I  will, 

Katie's  basket  up  the  hill." 

Katie  answered,  with  a  laugh, 
"  You  shall  carry  only  half;" 

And  then,  tossing  back  her  curls, 
"  Boys  are  weak  as  well  as  girls." 

Do  you  think  that  Katio  guessed 

Half  the  wisdom  she  expressed? 

Hen  aro  only  boys  grown  tall ; 
Hearts  don't  change  much,  after  all. 
And  when,  long  years  from  that  day, 
Katie  Lee  and  Willie  Gray 
Stood  again  beside  the  brook 
Bending  like  a  shepherd's  crook, 

Is  it  strange  that  WilHe  said — 
While  again  a  dash  of  red 
Crossed  the  brownness  of  his  check — ■ 
"  I  am  strong,  and  you  are  weak ; 
Life  is  but  a  slippery  steep 
Hung  with  shadows  cold  and  deep. 

"  Will  you  trust  me,  Katie  dear? 

Walk  beside  me  without  fear? 

May  I  carry,  if  I  will, 

All  your  burdeus  up  the  hill  ?*' 

And  she  answered,  with  a  laugh, 
"  No,  but  you  may  carry  half." 

Close  beside  the  little  brook, 
Bending  like  a  shepherd's  crook, 
Washing,  with  its  silver  hands, 
Late  and  early  at  the  sands, 
Is  a  cottage,  where,  to-day, 
Katie  lives  with  Willie  Gray. 

In  the  porch  she  sit3,  and  lo ! 
Swings  a  basket  to  and  fro, 
Vastly  different  from  the  ono 
That  she  swung  in  years  agono  : 
Thi3  is  long,  and  deep,  and  wide, 
Aud  has — rockers  at  the  side .' 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  SISTER  OF  MICHAEL  NESTER. 


BY   CHARLES   W.  IIOWE. 


"And  so  our  gracious  empress  sends  out  the  troops  to  Mittan,  to 
secure  the  election  of  John  Biron  to  the  duchy  of  Courland  ?  Well, 
this  is  a  strange  world.  Would  not  the  ghost  of  James,  duke  of 
Courland,  rise  from  his  grave,  to  see  the  grandson  of  his  groom 
elevated  to  his  own  throne  1  Faith,  Michael,  the  favor  of  princes 
is  a  rare  thing  !" 

"Indeed  it  is,  Azof;  but  then  it  does  not  last.  Tou  shall  see 
John  Biron  sink  into  his  original  insignificance,  or  perhaps  a  worse 
fate  await  him,  in  a  few  years.  There  are  those  of  noble  blood  to 
whom  Courland  naturally  belongs ;  and  for  a  mere  woman's 
whim — a  light  o'  love  fancy  of  our  new  empress,  better  men, 
forsooth,  are  thrust  aside  to  make  way  for  this  arrogant  upstart  I" 

"  Well,  as  you  say,  it  will  not  last.  So  sure  as  my  name  is  Paul 
Azof,  so  surely  will  John  Biron  bide  his  overthrow.  The  nobles 
of  Russia  will  not  be  trodden  upon  by  one  whose  ancestors  were 
scarce  beyond  serfdom."  And  with  these  words  of  prophecy  upon 
their  lips,  Paul  Azof  and  his  friend,  Michael  Nester,  separated. 

The  duchy  of  Courland,  long  held  as  a  fief  to  the  crown  of 
Poland  by  the  family  of  Kettler,  suddenly  became  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Duke  Ferdinand,  who  was  the  last  of  the  race.  James 
III.,  duke  of  Courland,  many  years  before,  had  a  groom  called 
Biron.  At  the  death  of  Duke  Ferdinand,  a  grandson  of  this  man, 
El-nest  John  Biron,  who  had  become  the  favorite  of  Ann,  duchess 
of  Courland,  afterwards  empress  of  Russia,  had  prevailed  upon 
the  empress  to  grant  him  the  possession  of  this  duchy. 

Previous  to  this,  she  had  invested  him  with  the  rank  and  privi- 
leges of  nobility,  in  creating  him  a  count  and  raising  him  to  the 
dignities  of  grand  chamberlain  and  prime  minister.  Presuming 
upon  the  royal  favor,  and  grown  haughty  and  arrogant,  he  usurped 
the  arms  aud  name  of  the  family  of  Biron  in  France ;  and  finally 
prevailed  upon  his  royal  mistress  to  pledge  her  word  that  he  should 
bocome  duke  of  Courland.    The  republic  of  Poland,  to  which  the 


empress  assumed  the  dictation,  aud  backed  it  by  a  body  of  Rus- 
sian troops,  invested  the  favorite  with  the  honors  ho  coveted. 
Falso-hcartcd  and  deceitful,  Biron  stung  tho  hand  that  befriended 
him,  aud  long  before  the  empress  died,  she  doubtless  had  abun- 
dant proof  of  his  ingratitude  in  tho  cruel  and  heartless  negloct  of 
herself  which  he  evinced. 

Michael  Nester  had  a  beautiful  sister,  whom  John  Biron  had  seen, 
and  whose  affections  he  was  determined  to  win.  Afterwards,  when 
ho  became  Duke  Ernest  of  Courland,  he  did  not  forget  her;  and 
feoling  that  it  was  important  for  him  to  connect  himself  with  somo 
noble  family  in  Russia  who  could  assist  him  in  carrying  out  his 
desire  to  be  thought  of  noble  blood,  ho  still  pursued  her  with  a 
porsoverauco  that  awoke  the  full  tide  of  indignation  in  the  breast 
of  Die  noble  Nester.  His  present  rank  and  title,  and  the  well 
known  favor  of  the  empress,  afforded  him  all  the  facilities  he  de- 
sired of  prosecuting  his  acquaintance  even  with  tho  princesses  of 
tho  royal  blood  ;  and  his  audacity  would  have  ventured  upon  this, 
had  he  not  been  previously  struck  with  the  grace,  beauty  and  ac- 
complishments of  Elizabeth  Nester;  and  his  value  of  her  hoing 
much  enhanced  by  the  well  known  fact  of  her  brother's  contempt 
for  his  plebeian  origin. 

Michael  Nester  and  Paul  Azof  had  been  friends  from  childhood. 
Alike  of  noble  and  untainted  parentage,  equal  in  rank  and  position, 
and  each  holding  the  hereditary  title  of  count,  although  to  each 
other  they  were  only  "Michael"  and  "Paul,"  it  had  been  Nester's 
dearest  wish  to  unite  his  sister  to  his  friend.  That  this  hitherto 
nameless  adventurer,  taken  from  almost  absolute  serf-like  depen- 
dence upon  the  smiles  or  frowns  of  a  fond  but  fickle  woman,  should 
thwart  his  schemes,  and  even  engage  the  affections  of  his  gentle 
sister — this  rude,  uncultivated  aud  coarse  being,  untamed  as  the 
rough  bear  of  tho  Russian  forest — should  seek  to  ally  himself  to 
Elizabeth,  and  worse  than  all,  that  sho  should  return  his  love — 
was  a  bitter  pill  for  the  high-spirited  count  to  swallow.  Nor  was 
it  less  galling  to  Azof,  who,  although  his  love  for  Elizabeth  was  in 
quiet,  brotherly  fashion,  was  still  jealous  for  the  honor  of  the 
nobles,  and  would  have  died  sooner  than  allow  his  friend's  sister 
to  bo  dishonored,  as  he  deemed  it,  by  an  alliance  with  John 
Biron. 

Elizabeth  had  her  own  ideas  of  her  lover,  and  they  were  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  those  of  her  brother  and  his  friend.  To 
her,  his  imputed  coarseness  wore  the  aspect  of  generous  disregard 
of  forms  and  conventionalities  ;  the  love  which  they  thought  so 
poorly  of,  was  the  warm,  impetuous  growth  of  a  strong  and  mighty 
heart ;  and  so  the  poor  girl  went  on,  deceiving  herself,  as  women 
havo  done  a  million  times  before,  bringing  her 

"  Sumless  riches  from  affection's  deep, 
To  pour  on  broken  reeds — a  wasted  shower! 
And  to  make  idols,  and  to  find  them  clay, 
And  to  bewail  that  worship. " 

Left  by  the  death  of  her  father  solely  to  the  protection  of  her 
brother,  and  learning  to  consider  him,  until  now,  infallible  as  a 
guide  to  her  youth,  it  was  painful  indeed  to  Elizabeth  to  differ 
from  him  in  the  important  matter  of  her  lifelong  happiness  or 
soitow  ;  and  this  thought  threw  a  deep  melancholy  over  her 
face,  which  hitherto  had  only  worn  an  expression  of  the  gentlest 
serenity. 

Her  meetings  with  John  Biron,  or  the  Duke  de  Biron,  which  ho 
was  now  called  since  his  assumption  of  the  French  coat  of  arms 
and  his  succession  to  Courland,  were  now  stealthy  and  constrained ; 
for  she  knew  that  her  brother's  eye  watched  every  meeting,  and 
that  his  jealous  suspicions  exasperated  her  lover  almost  to  mad- 
ness. Biron,  with  the  craft  which  characterized  him,  made  silent 
preparations  for  the  marriage.  It  was  to  be  private,  and  to  take 
place  when  Azof  and  Nester  should  both  be  absent  with  despatches 
from  the  empress  to  the  court  of  Poland.  He  trusted  to  his  un- 
bounded influence  over  the  mind  of  Elizabeth,  to  complete  his 
arrangements  before  his  return. 

Previous  to  this  the  empress  had  bestowed  on  Biron  a  little 
page,  a  lad  of  fourteen,  whom  she  had  described  as  being  very 
musical,  but  to  whom,  in  fact,  she  had  taught  a  system  of  espion- 
age by  which  every  action  and  almost  every  word  of  the  duke 
would  find  its  way  to  her  ears.  The  little  page  was  not  long  in 
discovering  his  master's  project ;  and  as  he  accompanied  him  to 
the  court  of  Russia  when  he  visited  the  empress,  he  had  abundant 
opportunity  to  whisper  to  her  all  that  he  had  gathered. 

The  empress  rewarded  Ivan  most  royally  for  his  information, 
and  urged  him  anew  to  watchfulness.  Elizabeth,  to  whom  her 
lover  had  never  hinted  that  their  marriage  would  be  any  way  dis- 
pleasing to  Ann,  begged  her  intercession  with  her  brother,  and 
experienced  a  storm  of  reproaches  which  drove  the  poor  girl  al- 
most distracted,  without  letting  her  very  clearly  into  the  motives 
which  caused  it.  Her  brother's  absence,  and  the  want  of  some 
friend  in  whom  to  confide,  drove  her  to  the  arms  of  tho  very  per- 
son from  whom  every  one  concerned  was  endeavoring  to  keep 
her ;  aud  a  secret  marriage  bound  her  fast  and  irrevocably  thero 
forever. 

Count  Nester  returned  to  find  his  home  cheerless  and  forsaken ; 
and  not  even  his  sister's  new  title  of  duchess  of  Courland,  the 
arms  of  which  were  emblazoned  upon  the  touching  and  impas- 
sioned letter  which  he  found  waifyig  for  him  with  the  announce- 
ment of  her  marriage,  and  which  he. knew  she  must  havo  written 
with  many  tears,  could  soften  or  reconcile  him.  Even  Azof's 
grief  at  the  downfall  of  his  life-cherished  hopes,  could  not  draw 
Michael  from  the  contemplation  of  his  own  loss  ;  and  the  bitter- 
ness with  which  he  answered  his  sister's  letter,  and  tho  reproaches 
which  he  levelled  at  her  husband,  separated  him  effectually  from 
her  for  a  long  and  weary  time. 

Azof  bore  the  loss  of  his  youthful  projects  with  the  silent  sor- 
row that  became  him.  Ho  gradually  ceased  to  mention  tho  namo 
of  Elizabeth ;  and  only  a  slight  pnloness,  a  nervous  movement, 


when  Nester  spoke  of  her,  attested  how  painfully  the  words  jarred 
upon  his  sensitive  spirit. 

Thrco  years  had  succeeded  to  Elizabeth's  marriage.  The  em- 
press had  hidden  her  displeasure  under  an  appearance  of  gaiety 
and  unconcern ;  but  tho  canker  of  disappointment  was  in  her 
heart,  feeding  upon  it  as  tho  earth-worm  upon  the  cheek  of  the 
dead.  The  ingrate  whom  she  had  warmed  into  life,  had  deserted 
her  for  a  younger  and  fairer  woman  ;  and  the  blow  had  killed  her 
as  surely  as  though  a  knife  had  been  plunged  into  her  bosom.  ■  In 
1740,  Do  Biron's  greatness  toppled  down  in  a  single  day  by  tho 
death  of  her  whoso  heart  he  had  so  deeply  stung.  Tho  last  hours 
of  Ann  of  Russia  were  embittered  by  bis  ingratitude  ;  and  even 
he,  cruel  and  heartless  as  he  was,  was  startled  into  something  liko 
feeling  when  the  death  of  tho  empress  was  officially  announced  ; 
which  was  tho  first  intimation  he  received  that  all  was  not  well. 

Later  in  tho  week  he  received  tidings  that  wounded  him  still 
more  nearly — that  of  his  deprivation  of  Courland  and  banishment 
to  Siberia,  from  the  hands  of  the  Grand  Duchess  Ann,  mother  of 
the  young  emperor.  If  anything  could  have  aggravated  this  ter- 
rible sentence,  it  was  the  fact  that  the  Counts  Nester  and  Azof 
were  the  bearers  of  the  missives  of  tho  grand  duchess.  Having 
delivered  and  executed  his  mission,  in  conjunction  with  Count 
■  Azof,  Michael  Nester  proceeded  to  his  sister's  apartments,  which 
he  unexpectedly  entered. 

Elizabeth  was  but  the  shadow  of  her  whom  he  had  not  seen  for 
the  last  three  years.  Her  faco  was  pale  as  the  snow-wreaths  of 
her  own  native  Russia  ;  her  figure,  tall,  thin  and  shadowy  ;  her 
eyes  with  a  melancholy  light  in  their  blue  depths  that  touched 
Michael  to  the  heart.  All  his  resentment  fled  from  him  at  tho 
sight  of  that  drooping  figuro,  and  that  impenetrable  sadness  of 
countenance ;  and  the  strong  and  stern  man  clasped  her  in  his 
arms,  and  wept  over  her  as  one  would  over  a  sick  or  dying  child. 
It  was  long  ere  be  could  relate  to  her  the  events  that  had  oc- 
curred ;  the  death  of  the  empress  and  the  consequent  banishment 
of  her  husband.  She  loved  him  still,  hardened  and  almost  cruel 
as  he  had  sometimes  been  ;  and  her  patient  and  forgiving  heart 
buried  everything  now  in  oblivion,  except  the  rare  moments  in 
which  he  had  seemed  to  justify  her  youthful  preference  of  him. 

"And  you  tell  me  that  my  Ernest  is  proscribed,  banished  ?  Now 
Heaven  forgive  you,  Michael,  for  practising  upon  my  feeble  mind 
with  these  falsehoods  1" 

"  Elizabeth,  none  but  my  sister  should  make  that  charge  with 
impunity  !  Listen  :  I  bring  despatches  from  the  reigning  sove- 
reign, with  orders  to  arrest  Ernest  John  de  Biron,  duke  of  Cour- 
land. Will  that  convince  you  ?  His  sentence — why  that  is  a 
truly  just  one ;  aud  but  for  your  sake,  who  seem  to  look  upon  it 
as  an  evil,  despite  the  tale  which  that  pale  face  betrays,  I  should 
thank  God  that  it  was  passed  upon  the  deep-dyed,  double  knave 
that  I  truly  believe  him  to  be !" 

Elizabeth  had  fainted ;  and  in  this  way  she  was  borne  away  by 
her  unrelenting  brother.  As  Azof  looked  upon  her  sweet,  pallid 
face  as  they  bore  her  into  the  carriage,  and  then  cast  a  look  upon 
De  Biron  as  he  shook  his  manacled  hands  in  impotent  fury  at  the 
guards  who  surrounded  him,  he  thought  it  would  be  far  happier 
for  her  never  to  awake  from  that  insensibility  again. 

"And  whither  do  you  propose  to  take  her'!"  he  asked  of  Michael, 

who  stood  panting  like  a  young  lion  from  the  excess  of  his  emotion. 

"  Whither  but  to  her  own  home,  the  home  of  her  childhood, 

from  whence  none  but  a  villain  liko  John  Biron  would  have  dared 

to  wrest  her !" 

"And  do  you  think,  Michael,  that  having  dared  so  much  for  his 
sake — having  incurred  your  displeasure  and  broken  her  heart  for 
him — do  you  know  so  little  of  woman's  nature  as  not  to  think  sho 
would  go  all  the  quicker  to  join  his  fortunes  when  the  rest  of  the 
world  had  left  him  %" 

"  Do  not  name  it,  Paul  1  She  will  consent  to  stay  with  me — to 
revive  my  blighted  home,  now  that  she  sees  him  as  he  is." 

"  Believe  it  not !  Elizabeth  is  no  changeliug.  Once  she  loves, 
and  it  is  forever — despite  of  cruelty  or  sin,  or  imposed  hardship, 
or  the  still  deeper  sorrow  of  a  heart  sent  forth  alone.  She  will  go 
to  Siberia,  if  she  walks  there  !" 

Count  Nester  sighed  mournfully.  The  motion  of  the  carriage 
revived  his  sister,  and  a  faint  and  scarce  perceptible  flush  camo 
upon  her  cheek.  Her  eyes  opened  with  a  strange,  sad  meaning ; 
and  Azof,  as  he  gazed,  felt  sure  that  it  was.  the  wild,  unsettled 
meaning  of  insanity.  Michael  saw  it  not — Koidd  not  see  it,  long 
after  the  beautiful  ruin  passed  before  his  eyes,  conscious  of  but  ono 
single  idea — Siberia.  Morning,  noon  and  evening  she  harped 
upon  that  single  word,  uttered  but  that  single  cry,  and  that  was 
uttered  seemingly  from  the  depths  of  a  broken  heart. 

Nineteen  years  the  duchy  of  Courland  remained  without  a  mas- 
ter. Prince  Charles  of  Saxony  was  invested  with  its  rights  in 
1759.  In  1762  the  Empress  Elizabeth  died,  and  Peter  HI.  as- 
cended the  throne  of  Russia.  The  Empress  Catherine  II.  suc- 
ceeding her  husband,  who  had  already  recalled  De  Biron  from  his 
exile,  demanded  his  restoration  to  the  duchy,  and  obliged  Prince 
Charles  to  resign  his  title  which  the  states  by  the  persuasions  of 
the  king  of  Poland,  Augustus  HI.,  had  been  induced  to  bestow  on 
him.  The  empress  had  been  deceived,  like  others,  by  the  repre- 
sentations of  tho  arch-hypocrite,  and  he  was  again  allowed  to 
occupy  tho  place  of  a  better  and  nobler  man. 

Strange  to  say,  ho  made  no  effort  to  recover  his  wife  from  the 
power  of  her  brother.  Whether  tho  news  of  her  insanity  induced 
this  indifference  or  not,  it  is  not  known.  Years  afterwards,  the 
two  friends,  Nester  and  Azof,  were  still  watching  with  brotherly 
tenderness,  the  wTeck  of  that  noble  and  ill-fated  woman.  Neither 
of  them  ever  married ;  and  long  after  the  poor  object  of  their  care 
had  sunk  into  her  peaceful  grave,  they  stood  side  by  side,  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  in  all  the  strifes  and  combats  of  life,  friends  and 
brothers  still,  for  her  dear  sake. 
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[Writ Urn  for  Halloa's  Pictorial.] 

G  A  M  I'.  LING    HOUSES, 


BT    J'iu:i>i.!;i'k    v,  .    SAUNDERS. 


I  taki!  it  for  granted  at  starting,  that  yoursdf,  as  well  as  tho 
groat  majority  of  my  readers,  arc  almost  it'  not  altogether  anno 
qualnted  with  the  arts  and  mystericB  of  faro-books,  faro-cards, 
faro-dealers,  faro-chocks,  the  "tiger,"  and  all  other  oteotaras  ap- 
pertaining i"  thai  deceitful,  alluring  and  frightfully  demoralizing 
ganiQ,  whirh  I  conceive  to  have  been  invented  Ibr  his  own  especial 
purpose  by  his  highness  tho  adversary.  My  reason  for  supposing 
you  iint'iuiiiliiir  with  tliu  game  is  because  no  really  honorable,  up- 
right, Christian  gentleman  will  allow  himself  to  become  initiated 
by  actual, practical  experience, into  its  ruinous  details.  You  have 
tho  reputation  of  beinjr,  ami  1  make  no  doubt  arc,  a  really  honor- 
able, upright,  Christian  gentleman;  therefore  you  know  nothing 
wliatevor  about  the  thing.  I,  on  the-  contrary,  am  thoroughly 
posted  in  ail  the  minutiai,  and  consequently  cannot  he  a  really 
hon — but  this  prolonged  introduction  is  becoming  somewhat  dull 

and  Stupid  ;    I  will  then-fore  proceed  at  once  to  my  subject. 

Wo  will  suppose,  if  yon  have  no  objection,  that  you  and  I  are 
walking  together,  "  melancholy  and  gentlemanlike,"  through  somo 
of  the  principal  thoroughfares  of  a  great  American  city,  or  a  groat 
English  city,  or  a  small  American  city;  or  a  small  English  city,  or 
indeed,  any  kind  of  a  city,  in  any  part  of  the  world.  As  wc  move 
along  with  easy,  graceful  step,  noting  men  and  things,  and  with 
an  inward  consciousness  Unit  a  vast  number  of  pretty  ladies  aro 
casting  very  sly  but  very  admiring;  glanees  at  us  as  wo  puss,  our 
attontion  is  drawn  towards  a  three,  four  or  five-storied  brick  edi- 
fice, apparently  a  dwelling-house.  Thero  is  nothing  whatever 
about  tho  building  to  attract  tho  stranger.  It  is  an  imposing 
structure  to  bo  sure,  but  then  all  tho  adjoining  houses  aro  equally 
imposing.  It  has  a  front  door,  with  a  bell,  like  its  neighbors,  and 
■windows  and  blinds,  but  the-  latter  arc  always  closed  ;  if  it  differs 
at  all  from  other  houses  on  the  street,  it  is  only  in  being  more 
quiet  and  unpretending ;  and  it  is  this  very  quietness  that  gives  it 
interest  in  our  eyes. 

For  years  we  havo  observed  how  very  solitary  and  deserted  tho 
place  appeared,  and  yet  wo  know  it  was  not  deserted,  for  every 
day  a  respectable  colored  servant  man  has  swept  and  dusted  tho 
steps,  ihe  walk  and  the  blinds,  giving  everything  a  neat  and  tidy 
appearance.  At  first,  it  being  summer,  we  supposed  the  family 
away  at  some  watering-place,  leaving  tho  house  in  ehargo  of  the 
servants  ;  but  when  winter  came  round,  bringing  no  change,  this 
supposition  was  discarded,  and  we  pictured  to  ourselves  some 
wealthy  misanthrope  who  hated  the  world;  and  feeling  conscious 
that  wo  ourselves  formed  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  world, 
wo  felt  grieved  at  being  so  hated.  At  length,  becoming  more 
familiar  with  the  town,  we  became  aware  of  the  existence  of  quite 
a  number  of  precisely  similar  houses  scattered  about  in  the  more 
respectable  portions  of  the  city,  occupied  of  course  by  more  misan- 
thropes who  hated  us,  and  our  sorrows  increased  proportionately. 

It  happens,  however,  some  night  when  we  are  returning  quite  late 
from  a  ball,  the  theatre,  or  mayhap  a  little  corn-ting  match,  that 
upon  passing  the  house  in  question,  we  observe  several  well-dressed 
gentlemen  hurriedly  mount  the  steps,  ring  and  enter.  Presently 
another  and  another  do  the  same  thing,  and  upon  closer  inspection 
it  becomes  evident  that  the  house  is  brilliantly  illuminated  within, 
for  although  the  blinds  still  remain  closed,  the  light  will  stream 
out  at  the  crevices  here  and  there.  What  can  he  going  on  ?  we 
ask,  and  straightway  fall  to  conjuring  up  a  scene  in  which  a  prodi- 
gal son  returns,  causing  tho  misanthrope  to  be  very  happy  indeed  ; 
so  much  so  that  he  makes  up  his  mind  not  to  be  a  misanthrope 
any  more,  nor  to  hate  us  any  more,  but  on  the  contrary,  to  kill 
the  fatted  calf,  and  to  call  in  his  friends  and  make  merry,  and  we 
go  home  very  happy  in  that  belief. 

Pretty  soon  it  happens  that  we  go  a-courting  again,  for  somehow 
wo  can't  keep  away,  and  returning  home  late,  we  perceive  the 
house  again  lighted  up,  and  more  going  in,  at  which  we  wonder 
very  much ;  and  our  wonder  increases  when  we  observe  the  same 
thing  going  on  almost  every  night — for  we  go  to  see  Mary  oftener 
now  and  pass  the  house  more  frequently — until  we  arc  lost  in  aston- 
ishment at  the  number  of  prodigal  sons  who  appear  to  be  constant- 
ly coming  homo  to  the  misanthrope,  and  think  with  admiration  of 
the  droves  of  fatted  calves  which  he  slaughters  in  consequence. 
From  this  dream  of  prodigal  sons,  reconciliations,  fatted  calves, 
and  family  happiness,  we  are  at  length  awakened  by  the  acciden- 
tal discovery  that  the  price  of  veal  is  very  much  tho  same  as  in  for- 
mer years,  which  could  hardly  happen  if  our  surmises  were  correct, 
and  we  are  all  at  sea  again  in  our  speculations. 

It  is  this  uncertainty  that  causes  you  and  I  to  regard  the  place 
with  so  much  interest  as  wo  pass,  and  wo  resolve  to  inquire ; 
meeting  friend  Tompkins  on  the  street,  we  do  inquire.  "  Tomp- 
kins, my  boy,"  we  say,  "  who  lives  at  number  twenty  such  and 
such  a  street?"  "Number  twenty,  number  twenty,"  he  repeats, 
slowly,  partially  closing  one  eye  and  twiddling  his  whiskers 
thoughtfully,  "I'm  sure  I  can't  say;  I  never  noticed."  We  re- 
peat the  same  question  to  a  number  of  our  acquaintances  with  like 
results.  Growing  warm  in  the  chase,  wo  propound  the  query  to 
some  near  neighbor  to  tho  mysterious  building.  He  replies, 
"  Really  I  can't  tell  who  occupies  the  house,"  but  ho  says  it  in 
such  a  way  as  to  give  us  an  idea  which  had  not  occurred  to  us 
before. 

Happening  to  see  Jack  Diamond  across  the  street,  who  is  a 
noted  "leg,"  we  waylay  him  and  repeat  the  question.  Ho  looks 
at  us  coldly  for  an  instant  before  replying  that  he  knows  nothing 
about  any  such  house.  Wo  know  he  lies,  and  feeling  suro  wo  are 
on  tho  scent,  proceed  at  onco  to  hunt  up  young  T.  Spoon,  a  fel- 


low who  strives  mightily  and  pai  foi  die  honor  of  being 

considered  "  &  ■'  nut,"  "*  whole  team  and  a  dog  undet 

the  ■'.  i|  on."     We  And  Bpoon  in  a  billiard  saloon,  with  a  cigar  in 

Li     QlOUth,  a  COO  El]  his  hand,  and  chill  I.  0  .     "  Spoon," 

we  nay,  "who  lives  ;it  number  twenty  ucb  •<■  street  '"  "Twenty? 
— why  that's  Horry  SttOtvan's  place."  "  Harry  Sullivan  '"we  re- 
peat; "who's  he  % — what  does  he  do?"  "0  nothing  much;  d 

little,  I  h'poHo."    "  IJcuIh  u  litilu'f"  we  ask,  somewhal  mj  trifled  ; 
"a  little  what;"     "  Why  faro,  to  be  lure,"  replies   Spoon, 
what  contemptuously  toiling  to  re  huh-  hi    game  and  loose  a 
saw-horso  to  the  ovH-oyed  man  with  whom  he  i   playing* 

"  So  that  is  the  mystery  of  the  house/'  wo  say  to  each  other,  as 
wt:  quit  the  suloon  ;    "  and  not  Only  tins    hOQSO,  hut   ail    the   Other 

Bhnilor  houses  we  have  noticed  ubout  town."    And  no 

jure  np  another  scene  within  those  walls.  We  see  gOTgeonS  apart- 
ments, With  drapery  and  gold,  and  pictures  and  velvet,  and  rich 
carpets  everywhere ;  there  the  most  expensive  wines  How  in  pro- 
fusion ;  game  suppers,  rare  fruits,  and  all   the  delicacies  of  the 

murket  me  served  up  by  obsequious  and  attentive  servants  to  all 
who  enter  tho  doors,  and  no  one  is  asked  to  pay  ;  everything  Is 
free  to  tho  guests  of  that  house.  But  who  are  tho  guests  1  You 
and  I  would  lind  it  rather  difficult  to  obtain  entrance.  We  must 
bo  introduced  by  some  well  known  and  reliable  "  spoiling  man," 
a  habitue  of  the  house.  Wc  do  not  choose  to  tako  that  trouhlo  ; 
therefore  let  us  sec  if,  by  putting  that  and  that  together,  wc  cannot 
guess  pretty  shrewdly. 

tfirst  and  foremost  come  the  professional  gamblers  of  tho  first 
class;  but  that  is  a  matter  of  course.  "Who  else?  Let  us  see. 
How  long  ago  is  it  that  we  read  in  the  New  York  papers  that  cer- 
tain mercantile  firms  of  that  city  employed  men  constantly  to  go 
about  from  one  gambling  house  to  another,  for  the  purpose  of 
"spotting"  those  of  their  customers — merchants — who  risked  their 
money  at  such  places  ?  How  many  times  each  week  do  we  read 
of  some  southern  or  western  merchant  being  fleeced  to  tho  tunc  of 
somo  thousands  1 — and  how  many  more  lose  their  money  and  hold 
their  tongues  ? 

Who  that  was  at  "Washington  at  tho  beginning  of  the  last  ses- 
sion, does  not  remember  the  difficulties  in  which  many  honorable 
members  were  placed  by  tho  heavy  losses  they  suffered  in  their 
desperate  conflicts  with  the  "tiger,"  and  what  a  sight  of  scandal 
was  caused  by  their  efforts  to  raise  the  wind  previous  to  tho  or- 
ganization of  the  lower  house  1  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  multiply 
instances.  Could  you  and  I  know  all  who  patronize  that  house, 
our  eyes  would  stick  out  much  further  than  ordinary.  These  mag- 
nificent establishments,  however,  are  the  aristocracy  of  faro  ;  where 
there  is  one  of  this  class,  there  are  hundreds  of  less  pretentious,  but 
possibly  productive  of  more  baleful  results,  more  absolute  misery 
and  suffering,  because  the  money  to  support  them  comes  from 
those  less  able  to  lose  it. 

While  revolving  these  things  in  our  minds,  our  wayward  and 
wandering  boots  have  taken  our  feet  along  and  penetrated  into 
the  very  centre  of  trade — the  exchange,  where  busy  merchants 
and  traders  most  do  congregate  to  hustle  and  cheat  and  shave  one 
another.  We  are  somewhat  leg-weary  with  our  tramp  and  would 
like  to  rest.  Let  us  turn  into  this  cross  street  and  enter  the  open 
door  of  this  respectable-looking  establishment,  the  Traders'  Hotel. 
A  fine  large  bar  and  reading-room,  with  a  savory  lunch  upon  one 
table  ;  plenty  of  papers  upon  other  tables,  and  inviting  easy-chairs 
everywhere,  are  free  to  all  respectably  dressed  persons  who  choose 
to  make  use  of  them. 

We  do  so  choose,  and  accordingly  seat  ourselves  in  a  comfort- 
able position.  "Alphonso,  rny  boy,"  I  say  to  you,  after  having 
industriously  chased  round  and  finally  cornered  a  vagrant  quarter 
at  the  bottom  of  my  trousers  pocket.  "Alphonso,  my  boy,  will 
you  smile  V  You  do  smile  sweetly  as  you  reply  that  you  "  don't 
mind  a  glass  of  spruce  beer,  just  now,  although  you  don't  often 
indulge."  We  obtain  the  mild  fuddle,  and  as  we  sit  sipping  and 
smacking  our  lips,  you  draw  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  num- 
ber of  gentlemen  keep  going  up  a  certain  pair  of  stairs  to  the 
right,  who  do  not  come  down  again,  and  venture  tho  suggestion 
that  there  must  something  or  other  up  there. 

After  mature  deliberation  I  assent  to  your  opinion  thatx  accord- 
ing to  the  light  given  us,  and  as  far  as  mortal  and  finite  natures 
are  permitted  to  compare  cause  and  effect,  and  to  judge  of  the  un- 
seen by  the  seen,  there  must  indeed  be  something  or  other  up 
there,  else  why  were  the  stairs  built  at  all?  This  point  being 
settled,  we  experience  a  very  natural  feeling  of  curiosity  to  ascer- 
tain what  that  something  or  other  may  be.  Having  settled  for  tho 
beer — you  of  course  wanted  to  pay  for  it,  but  I  wouldn't  let  you — 
we  follow  close  at  the  heels  of  the  next  gentleman  who  goes  up. 
At  the  top  of  the  stairs  he  enters  a  door,  which,  of  itself,  closes 
noiselessly  behind  him.  We  push  against  the  same  door,  which, 
of  itself,  closes  noiselessly  behind  us  also,  and  we  are  in  a  large, 
square  room,  carpeted  with  oil-cloth,  and  containing  two  or  three 
sofas,  a  number  of  chairs,  a  mirror,  and  conveniences  for  washing ; 
several  pictures  of  not  much  importance,  and  a  square  table,  at 
which  a  couple  of  men  are  seated,  engaged  in  a  quiet  game  of 
cribbage. 

But  the  centre  of  attraction  is  very  properly  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  or  rather,  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  centre.  It  consists  of  a 
long,  large  table  covered  with  black  cloth,  as  with  a  pall.  Upon 
this  cloth  are  pasted  a  full  suit  of  cards,  iu  two  rows,  from  tho  aco 
round  to  tho  king.  At  the  right  hand  corner  of  tho  table  is  placed 
a  large  rose-wood  box,  having  upon  its  lid  a  number  of  brass 
stars  and  other  devices,  surrounding  a  handsomely  executed  tiger, 
also  of  brass,  inlaid.  Into  this  box  goes  all  tho  money  paid  for 
"  chips,''  and  you  must  be  a  smart  fellow  indeed  if  you  ever  get  it 
out  from  beneath  that  tiger's  claws.  Seated  by  the  side  of  this  box, 
with  his  arm  resting  lovingly  upon  tho  lid,  is  a  man,  whose  eyes 
aro  constantly  watching  every  movement  .on  tho  board,  and  who 


never  post  for  a  single  second,  unless  relieved  by 

another.  Re  "look*  .-out." 

By  the  Bide  of  the  box,  or  tiger,  i*  an  instrument  with  a  minia- 
ture mit  of  cards  and  fifty-two  movable  wooden  bead-,  raited  a 
"  marker,"  which  U  attended  by  Borne  temj  orarily  broken  g 
ster,  who  registers  the  carda  as  they  aro  ik-alt  in  the  progress  of 
the  game,  or  deal.  Directly  in  front  of  the  tiger,  and  under  the 
immediate  care  of  the  "lookcT-ont,"  en  reral  hundred 

ivory  checks,  chips  or  counters,  about  tho  size  of  a  half  dollar; 
the  e  are  a  cd  in  tend  of  money  to  save  trouble.  Upon  beginning 
to  play,  yon  buy  as  manychfpa  ai  i  >-raall 

game,  yon  will  only  pay  one  dollar  for  the  white  chips,  five  dol- 
lars each  for  the  red,  and  twenty-live  for  the  blue;  which  U  < 
enough  in  all  conscft  big  that  it  U  only  a  small  game, 

and  you  arc  "dead  sure  to  win,"  if  you  only  play  the  right  cards. 

That  to  make  up  the  Imj- 

of  a  complete  (aro  bank ;  the  dealing-box,  which  is  ofsilrcr, 
just  the  Size  of  a  puck,  and   from  which,  an  iff  name  indicates,  tho 
cards  aro  dealt,  slowly  and   hut  two  at  a  time,  when  there  is  a 
to  draw  the  money  won,  ■  and  to  make  new 

lnt-  ;  whirh  I.  ,lC  proceeds  and  two  more 

card*  aro  shown,  and  so  on  until  the  pack  is  exhausted.    No  ono 
is  allowed  to  handle  the  cards  except  the  dealer,  nor  has  an 
any  occasion  to  do  so,    Ndti  rt  each  other, 

but  all  the  patrons  of  the  house,  be  they  few  or  many,  bet  against 
the  bank.  There  is  no  chance  for  the  dealer  to  cheat ;  the  per- 
centage in  favor  of  the  bank  i-  very  small ;  the  game  i*  proverbially 
a  fair  one;  and  yet  everyone  familiar  with  the  gamc,ifl  well  aware 
that,  if  a  hundred  men,  each  with  a  thousand  dollars,  were  shut 
up  in  a  room  to  bet  against  a  faro  bank,  the  time  would  come, 
sooner  or  later,  when  not  a  man  of  the  hundred  would  have  a 
dollar  to  buy  his  dinner.     The  bank  in  the  long  run  mu-t  win. 

If  I  could  afford  just  at  this  time  to  purchase  six  or  seven 
reams  of  paper,  I  would  endeavor  to  give  you  some  faint  idea  of 
the  twenty  or  thirty  men  who  surround  that  tabic,  any  one  of 
whom  is  eminently  worthy  an  extensive  description — and  nothing 
else.  "We  must  not  leave,  however,  without  a  good  look  at  tho 
dealer,  for  in  him  we  behold  one  of  a  distinct  species  of  the  human 
race.  He  is  no  ordinary  man  ;  ordinary  men  cannot  deal  faro. 
Perhaps  in  a  town  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  there  could  not  bo 
found  one  capable  of  dealing  faro  properly.  A  man  must  be  bom 
to  it,  as  other  men  are  born  great  poets,  great  fools,  and  such  like  ; 
for  the  genius  for  dealing  faro,  like  the  genius  for  poetry,  is  a  direct 
gift  from — but  never  mind. 

The  dealer  before  us  is  a  young  man  of  gentlemanly  appear- 
ance ;  quiet  and  self-possessed.  He  is  moral  and  abstemious  to  a 
degree;  never  indulging  in  stimulants  or  keeping  late  hours.  Hi3 
cold,  calm  eye  never  varies  in  its  expression  ;  his  nerves,  if  he  has 
any,  are  of  iron  ;  he  never  moves  too  hurriedly  or  too  slowly;  bis 
voice  under  all  circumstances  is  the  same,  low-toned  and  deliber- 
ate. He  has  no  heart,  no  passions,  no  desires,  no  mirth  ;  he  sel- 
dom smiles,  and  never  looks  annoyed.  The  ordinary  feelings  of 
humanity  are  not  his.  He  is  a  cold,  resolute,  brave,  heartless  and 
solemn  scoundrel,  whom  you  cannot  choose  hut  admire  and  dread. 

If,  as  sometimes  happens,  a  brawl  occurs  at  the  table,  it  produces 
no  excitement  in  him.  If  some  one,  maddened  by  his  losses,  draws 
his  revolver  and  begins  firing  at  the  dealer,  there  is  still  no  change, 
no  hurry.  While  the  bullets  are  flying  about  his  head,  he  coolly 
deposits  his  cards  in  the  box,  stoops  to  pick  up  his  handkerchief, 
and  then  drawing  his  own  pistol,  quietly  puts  a  ball  into  the  right 
shoulder  of  his  assailant,  whom  he  does  not  wish  to  kill,  for  be  ha3 
nothing  against  him  ;  and  as  the  wounded  man  is  borne  out,  ho 
coolly  arranges  his  box,  and  in  the  same  calm,  dispassionate  tone, 
says,  "  Cards  are  ready,  gentlemen ;"  and  without  the  slightest 
change  in  the  expression  of  his  cold,  metallic  eyes,  he  drums  his 
fingers  softly  upon  the  table  while  the  bets  are  being  made. 

He  is  not  himself  the  proprietor  of  the  bank ;  he  only  draws  a 
fixed  salary.  He  never  urges  you  to  play,  but  is  ever  ready  to 
deal.  If  you  are  a  poor  man  with  a  little  money,  he  would  rather 
you  stayed  away ;  not  because  he  has  any  particle  of  feeling  for 
you,  but  because  the  small  sum  you  have  to  lose  scarcely  pays  for 
his  trouble  and  the  room  you  occupy.  He  docs  not  tell  you  so 
however,  but  will  win  your  last  dollar,  even  though  he  knows  you 
would  commit  suicide  the  next  hour. 

"  "Well,  what  do  you  think  of  it,  Alphonso  V  I  ask,  as  we  leave 
the  place.  "Ah,"  you  reply,  "the  figures  upon  those  cards  ho 
deals  are  very  suggestive.  The  hearts  make  me  think  of  broken 
ones ;  the  diamouds,  of  the  money  that  dealer  takes  from  his  vic- 
tims ;  the  clubs,  of  the  weapons  he  puts  into  the  hand  of  the  des- 
perate wretch ;  and  the  spades,  of  the  sexton's  spade  which  covers 
the  suicide  or  the  felon,  made  such  at  his  table.  Yes,  he  is  appro- 
priately called  a  dealer.  He  deals  misery,  he  deals  ruin,  he  deals 
death,  he  deals  many  things  besides  his  cards." 

FOUR    BRILLIANT    STORIES! 

■We  have  just  issued  the  following  popular  Novelettes,  in  bound  form,  carh 
elegantly  illustrated  with  four  large  original  drawings,  forming  the  cheapest 
books  ever  offered  iu  this  country.  TVe  will  send  either  one  of  them,  post 
paid,  by  return  of  mail,  on  the  receipt  of  twenty  cents,  or  we  will  eend  the 
Jour  novels, post  paid,  on  the  receipt  of  sevtnty-Jive  «nW.  TVo  are  resolved 
upon  small  profits  and  quick  sales ; 

THE  KING'S  TALISMAN":  or.  The  Yorxe  Liox  or  Mora  Doe.  A  ro- 
mance of  the  Eastern  World.     The  best  story  tbe  author  has  ever  written. 

By SYBTAXUS  COBB,  Jr. 

TBE  DANCING  STAB:  or,  TnF.  Ssicggler  op  the  Chesapeake.    A  Ptory 

of  the  sea  and  our  own  coast.    A  brilliant  nautical  tale  by  a  favorite  author. 

By J-  II.INGRAI1AM. 

THE  PIONEEE ".  or,  The  Adventurers  op  the  Boedee.    A  captivating 

and  vivid  American  story— true  to  the  life  of  the  backwoods  and  frontier. 

By ■". Dr.  J.  H.  KOBLNSON. 

THE  ARMOEEK  OF  TYBE:  or.  Tiie  Oracle  and  rrs  Priest.    Oneofthe 

author's  fine  Eastern  stories  which  have  gained  for  him  such  a  reputation. 

By SVLVANUS  COBB,  Jb. 

Encloso  the  money  and  receive  either  or  all  by  return  of  mail. 

[£7""  For  sale  at  all  of  the  periodical  depots. 
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QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 

The  portrait  on  this 
page  is  an  authentic  like- 
ness of  one  of  the  most 
eelehrated  sovereigns  of 
England,  "good  Queen 
Bess/'  as  her  subjects 
termed  her,  the  talented, 
brilliant  and  masculine 
daughter  of  the  English 
Bluobeard,  Henry  VIII. 
by  the  unfortunate  Anne 
Bolcyn.  As  we  have 
published  several  por- 
traits of  the  present 
queen,  we  have  deemed 
it  interesting  to  present, 
by  way  of  contrast,  a 
former  female  sovereign 
of  England,  in.  a  cos- 
tume which  marks  the 
changes  effected  by  time 
and  shows  the  caprices 
of  fashion.  It  also  shows 
that  if  extravagance  of 
dress  is  a  besetting  sin 
of  the  age  we  live  in,  the 
ghosts  of  our  aucestors 
have  no  right  to  reproach 
us  with  it.  The  attire 
in  which  the  maiden 
queen  is  tricked  out  as 
she  sits  in  regal  state, 
would,  if  now  exhibited 
on  the  stage,  produce 
roars  of  inextinguisha- 
ble laughter,  costly  as  it 
was.  The  head  gear  is 
most  extraordinary —  a 
tower  of  feathers,  crimp- 
ed curls  and  jewels. 
The  famous  Elizbethan 
ruff  is  also  a  marked  fea- 
ture. The  queen,  not- 
withstanding her  mas- 
culine talent,  had  many 
feminine  foibles,  and  the 
love  of  dress  was  not  the 
least  prominent  of  her 
characteristics.  Eliza- 
beth when  she  ascended 

the  throne  in  1558,  was  just  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  had  re- 
ceived a  brilliant  classical  education,  tier  first  step  was  to  settle 
the  religion  of  the  kingdom  on  a  firm  Protestant  basis.  Her  in- 
terference with  the  affairs  of  Scotland  produced  some  of  the  most 
striking  events  of  her  reign.  Mary,  the  young  queen  of  Scots, 
was  not  only  the  next  heir  in  blood  to  the  English  crown,  but  was 
regarded  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  held  Elizabeth  to  be  ille- 
gitimate, as  the  true  sovereign  of  England.  By  the  marriage  of 
Mary  with  the  dauphin  of  France,  and  her  relation  to  the  Guises, 
Scotland  was  also  drawn  into  a  closer  union  with  France  than 
ever.     Thus  great  political  causes  of  enmity  were  added  to  the 


m 


her  own  presence,  judg- 
ment, fortitude,  firm- 
ness, vigor,  and  indus- 
try, materially  contribut 
ea  to  the  prosperity  of 
her  administration.  She 
was  frugal  to  the  bor- 
ders of  avarice ;  but  be- 
ing as  economical  of  the 
people's  money  as  of  her 
own,  her  prudent  atten- 
tion to  national  expen- 
diture contributed  ma- 
terially to  the  public 
good.  Her  principal  de- 
fects were  violence  and 
haughtiness  of  temper, 
impatience  of  contradic- 
tion, and  insatiable  fond- 
ness for  admiration  and 
flattery.  It  is  to  be 
remembered,  however, 
that  capricious  as  she 
was  in  her  affections  and 
petty  in  her  feminine 
jealousies,  she  always 
made  even  her  favorites 
feel  that  she  was  then- 
sovereign,  when  they 
were  disposed  to  forget 
it.  Although  fond  of 
literature  and  substan- 
tially learned,  she  was 
no  very  liberal  patroness 
and  made  but  stinted 
returns  for  the  excess  of 
incense  lavished  on  her 
bythe  poets  of  her  reign. 


QUEEN    ELIZABETH. 

female  rivalry  which  was  Elizabeth's  most  conspicuous  foible. 
But  it  was  Mary's  own  misconduct  that  finally  threw  her  into  the 
hands  of  her  rival.  Elizabeth's  treatment  of  Mary  will  always  be 
a  blot  on  her  memory,  though  a  majority  of  her  counsellors  were 
in  favor  of  Mary's  being  executed.  Estimating  Elizabeth's  con- 
duct from  the  events  of  her  reign,  we  cannot  refuse  her  a  high 
rank  among  the  rulers  of  England.  She  labored  successfully  for 
her  religion,  strengthened  her  government,  nobly  opposed  the  vast 
power  of  Spain,  supported  oppressed  neighbors,  built  up  a  flour- 
ishing commerce,  and  aggrandized  the  national  character.  She 
did  more  than  lend  a  name  to  a  conspicuous  period  of  history ; 


|ljk  ROADSIDE   TRAVEL. 

|||P  The  picture  below,  of 

Ss<  humble    life,    possesses 

considerable  interest, 
and  exhibits  great  ar- 
tistic skill  in  the  group. 
A  soldier's  family  on 
#/~*  the  way  to  their  distant 

home,  have  halted    by 
the  wayside  for  rest  and 
refreshment.     The  fath- 
er, war-worn  and  way- 
worn, leans  upon  his  staff,  the  pipe,  the  solace  of  his  pilgrimage, 
in  his  mouth.     The  mother,  with  an  infant  hanging  to  her  back, 
watches  her  barefooted  boy  while  an  older  sister  offers  water  to 
his  parched  lips.     The  faithful  dog  looking  wistfully  on,  antici- 
pates his  share  in  the  refreshment.     The  scene  and  the  faces  are 
thoroughly  English.    The  hardships  of  a  military  life  are  severely 
felt  bythe  families  of  soldiers — yet,  on  the  march,  the  women 
and  children  frequently  set  an  example  by  their  fortitude  and 
endurance,  to  the  men.     The  English  government,  we  perceive, 
has  decided  that  no  women  shall  be  permitted  to  accompany  the 
regiments  sent  out  to  India,  a  necessary  but  severe  measure. 


ROADSIDE  TRAVELLERS,  ENGLAND. 
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TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

R.  M  — The  car  1"  too  delicate  an  organ  to  be  tampered  with.    Consult  an  ex- 

M^^S?.  Paul's  Cathcdml,  London,  occupied  thirty-seven  years  In  bulld- 

itiK   and  COB*  £1,000.000,  raised  by  a  duty  on  ronlo. 
Cohnrt.— Hflndol,  the  composer,  though  horn  fit  Il-illr,  In  Lover  fnxonj,  is, 

naTwthrtew,  Tory  generally  regarded  »«  an  KngllKhinan,  from  tbeftatof 

hl«  residence  during  the  hotter  part  of  his  Hotline  In  Lnglruid,  und  bin 
having  dedicated  the  most  glorioua  triumphs  of  his  gculu*  to  the  English, 
wltllKt  inhabiting  their  country. 

TK*rnra.— In  France  and  Germany  there  In  little  or  no  corporal  punhhmonl, 
ami  tli"  MhOOla  BJfO  admlniblv  conducted. 

I,  [,  CIkIk.-h.— Robert  moom(l.-ld,  the  author  or  "The  Farmer's  Hoy,"  wa« 
burled  In  the  chancel  of  Campion  Church,  Bedfordshire,  England.  Tho 
epitaph   U  a«  follows:— "Here   lie  the  remains  nf   Itobert  Rloonifleld.     II" 

was  born  »t  HonlDgton,  In  Suffolk,  December  8,  1716,  and  died  at  Bbeflbrd, 
August  10, 1828.    Lot  his  wild  natlvu  wood-notea  tell  the  rest.  ' 

R.  M.  0-,  Lowell.— Sybil  Is  pronounced  sih-bll;  tapti  Is  pronounced  tah-pce, 
and  mrlrt,  may-lay— not  tntaUy, 

J  M  F-,  Roxbury.—  The  English  Cinque  Port*,  as  their  names  Indicate,  wens 
originally  live  In  number,  fli.,  Dover,  llimttngn.  Hythe,  Bomney  and  Sand- 
wlcli— WlDoboUea  and  Rye  wore  afterwards  added.  Their  jurisdiction  waa 
Tested  In  baron*,  called  wardens,  for  Hie  bitter  security  of  tho  BogUllb 
coait    these   port*   being   tho   nearest  points  to  France,  and  conslden-d  tho 

keys  to  the  kingdom— Instituted  by  William  I. .in  1078.    They  are  governed 

by  a  particular  policy,  and  are  under  a  lord  warden. 
Buii.iir.li— Chimneys  were  general  in  domestic  architecture  In  Europe.  In  WO, 
Continintm,  —The  strong  fortress  of  Ciudiid  Bodrigo,  In  Spain,  was  Invested 
by  the   French,  June  II,  1810,  and   It  surrendered  to  them,  July  10  follow- 
ing     It  remained  in  their  possesion  until  it  wus  gullantly  stormed   by  the 
British,  commanded  by  Lord  Wellington,  January  10,  1812.     Lord  Welling- 
ton  bud   made   n   nn-vinuH  attack   upon   Cluritid   Boderigo  (Sept.  25,  1811), 
which  ended  {a  his  orderly  retreat  from  the  position. 
Pupil— The  Chinese,  like  the  Chaldeans,  represent  the  world  as  having  ex- 
isted some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  yean;  and  their  annali»  and  histories 

record  event*  said  to  have  occurred,  and  name  philosopher*  and  heroes  said 
to  have  lived,  moro  than  27,000  years  ago.  By  their  calculation  of  time, 
which  must  of  course  differ  essentially  from  ours,  they  date  tho  commence- 
ment of  their  empire  41,000  B.  0. 

M.  M.— Queen  Anne's  farthings  are  but  of  trifling  value. 

II.  M. — Tho  final  letter  Is  silent  in  pronouncing  the  name  of  Marat — thus, 
Mah-rah. 

Index.— Tho  phrase,  "  running  a  muck."  meaning  to  attack  and  destroy  In- 
discriminately, is  a  corruption  of  the  Malay  term,  it-mock. 

ShokBA. — Tobacco  waa  first  Introduced  into  EnglHiid  from  Virginia,  about 
three  centuries  since. 

8.  S.—  Some  knowledge  of  heraldry  will  certainly  aid  you  in  your  antiquarian 
investigations. 

II.  C.— Morganatic  marriages,  in  which  the  loft  hand  of  the  bridegroom  is 
offered  at  the  ceremony,  are  still  common  in  Germany. 

Mama  S.,  Medt'ord. — Pins  were  first  used  in  Eugland  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  previously  to  which  ladles  uned  wooden  skewers. 

Vocalist. — Do  not  sing  music  composed  for  tho  mere  purpose  of  displaying 
compass,  execution,  or  some  peculiarity  of  voice. 


Sargent's  Primakt  Standard  Speaker. — This  13  the  third 

and  last  of  Mr.  Epcs  Sargent's  series  of  "Speakers."     It  is  de. 

signed  for  the  youngest  pupils  in  elocution,  and  is  filled  with  the 

choicest  pieces,  many  of  which  arc  now  for  the  first  time  published. 

The  volume  is  neatly  illustrated  by  Billings,  and  is  published  by 

Charles  Desilvcr,  Philadelphia.     Mr.  Sargent's  school-books  are 

having  a  great  sale. 

,  — -—  * 

Ill-Mated. — The  French  tragic  poet,  Racine,  Mrs.  Jameson 

tells  us,  "was  the  kind  husband  of  a  cold  and  bigoted  woman, 

who  persuaded  him  that  he  would  be  grille  in  the  other  world  for 

writing  heathen  tragedies  in  this,  and  made  it  her  boast  that  she 

had  never  read  a  single  line  of  her  husband's  works." 


1PLINTERS. 


THE  ItRlTJSI1  IN  IWDIA. 

The  great  event  in  the  enstern  hemisphere  wbi'h  is  engaging 
universal  attention  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  among  all  civi- 
li/.il  peoplOj  i-*  the  struggle  now  going  on  in  India  between  the 
British  and  their  revolted  Sepoy  troops.  The  mutiny  has  now 
assumed  the  magnitude  of  a  revolution,  and  nothing  iboit  of  the 
re-COnquest  of  India  is  tho  task  that  now  lies  before  England. 
That  tho  tank  will  be  triumphantly  nfrf-inpli.-hitl  by  them  wc 
cannot  doubt,  for  the  revolution  is  a  military  and  not  a  popular 
one,  and  in  tho  strife  of  the  buttle  tho  British  troops  can  give  their 
enemies  odds  and  yet  be  sure  of  victory.  Before  Delhi,  the  Brit- 
ish moro  than  once  attacked  the  Sepoys  when  they  out-numbered 
them,  ten  to  one,  and  beat  them  handsomely.  It  may  con  a  vast 
expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure,  but  the  stern  work  will  be  done. 
It  is  Impossible  not  to  sympathize  with  the  British  in  this  strife, 
becuuso,  taking  a  broad  view  of  the  question,  it  is  evident  that  tho 
interests  of  humanity  will  bo  better  subserved  by  the  triumph  of 
tho  British  arms  than  by  that  of  their  antagonist*.  For  it  is  not 
a  strife  between  foreign  conquerors  with  an  enlightened  people 
capable  of  self-government,  but  a  strife  between  the  representa- 
tives of  an  enlightened  nation  and  a  section  of  ono  which  has 
shown  itself  incapable  of  self-government.  There  may  be  a  port 
of  poetical  justice  in  the  present  sufferings  and  checks  of  the 
British,  for  the  conquest  of  India  was  marked  by  many  sanguinary 
scenes,  but  that  it  is  better  for  the  world  that  India  should  be  in 
tho  hands  of  its  Anglo-Saxon  victors  is  easily  demonstrated. 

Capricious  cruelty  marked  the  sway  of  the  native  princes  bo 
long  as  it  endured.  Their  subjects  held  their  lives  and  fortunes 
at  the  will  of  their  sovereign,  and  a  man  could  not  count  on  the 
enjoyment  of  his  own  earnings  or  his  own  life.  The  English  have 
established  courts  of  justice,  open  to  native  as  well  as  European  ; 
schools  and  colleges  ;  bridges  and  roads,  common  and  rail ;  have 
purged  tho  highways  and  byways  of  robbers;  have  suppressed 
human  sacrifices  to  idols,  and  the  barbarous  suttee,  or  burning  of 
widows  on  the  funeral  piles  of  their  husbands ;  and,  in  a  word, 
conferred  many  blessings  on  the  natives  of  which  they  never 
dreamed  before.  In  the  barely  possible  event  of  a  triumph  of  the 
revolted  Sepoys,  all  these  things  would  be  swept  away,  and  the 
unhappy  country  would  be  thrown  back,  first  into  a  period  of 
anarchy,  and  then  into  the  despotism  of  great  and  little  princes, 
with  conflicting  interests,  and  only  one  rule  of  action,  that  of  ex- 
tortion and  oppression.  The  history  of  the  rule  of  the  native 
princes  of  India  is  a  history  full  of  revolting  and  terrible  scenes 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end — every  page  crowded  with  atrocities. 
Death,  and  tortures  worse  than  death,  were  visited  mercilessly  on 
all  who  dared  resist  injustice,  or  conceal  hard-earned  money 
when  the  extravagance  of  a  despot  demanded  its  surrender.  The 
atrocities  which  the  mutineers  have  perpetrated  on  the  wives  and 
families  of  the  British  officers,  are  but  a  specimen  of  the  atrocities 
that  native  rulers  have  from  time  immemorial  inflicted  on  their 
countrymen  when  at  war  with  them,  or  on  their  own  subjects  when 
displeased  with  them.  It  is  better  that  the  English  sway,  severe 
as  it  is,  should  be  re-established. 


....  Fast  ships,  fast  locomotives,  fast  horses  and  fast  ideas, 
make  the  present  age  a  rather  speedy  one. 

....  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  bluer  Wall  Street  looks 
in  the  morning,  the  brighter  the  theatres  shine  at  night. 

....  Young  Edwin  Booth  still  maintains   the  high  position 
which  the  critics  accorded,  as  an  actor  of  first-rate  genius. 

The  Boston  Courier,  in  speaking  of  accidents  by  fire  arms, 

recommends  schools  for  teaching  "young  ideas  how  to  shoot," 

....   Mr.  George  S.  Kintzi,  of  Exeter,  Pa.,  has  succeeded  in 
making  excellent  molasses  out  of  Indian  corn-stalks. 

The  Delaware  County  Republican  tells  of  a  pair  of  horses 

that  work  pump-handles  with  their  teeth. 

....  We  don't  believe  the  story  that  the  banks  of  Buffalo  dis- 
count at  the  suggestion  of  spiritual  mediums.     We  can't. 

Affairs  in  Mexico  seem  to  be  pretty  considerably  snarled 

up — but  when  were  they  otherwise  ? 

A  large  body  of  United  States  troops  has  been  sent  against 

the  Navajo  Indians,  who  require  rough  handling. 

The  Mormons  have  been  ousting  Indians  from  land  grant- 
ed them  by  the  United  States.     What  will  they  do  next? 

The  Credit  Mobilier,  in  France,  a  giant  gilded  bubble, 

came  very  near  bursting,  lately,  it  is  said. 

....  There  are  now  about  80,000  European  troops  in  British 
India — enough  to  conquer  the  natives,  we  should  think. 

We  have  had  a  fine  autumn  thus  far,  to  compensate  for 

the  backwardness  of  last  spring  and  summer. 

....   Spain  will  come  to  terms  with  Mexico,  for  fear  of  an 
American  invasion  of  the  "  loyal  "  island  of  Cuba. 

Col.  Goldsby,  owner  of  the  famous  racer,  Brown  Dick 

lately  refused  an  offer  of  SI  2,000  for  him. 

In  a  very  short  space  of  time,  S18.000  were  collected  in 

Now  York  and  Norfolk,  for  the  "  Central  America"  sufferers. 

The  agricultural  shows  are  all  well  attended.     The  golden 

pumpkins  give  goodly  promise  for  Thanksgiving. 

Up  to  August  15th,  of  the  present  year,  94,982,000  cigars 

were  exported  from  Havana  to  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

....  Miss  Juliana  May,  the  American  prima  donna,  has  been 
quite  successful.     She  is  a  charming  singer. 

Liverpool,  England,  a  monster  city,  nearly  as  large  as 

New  York,  is  said  to  have  no  daily  newspaper. 

Cornelius  S.  Bogardus,  for  a  long  rime  deputy  collector 

and  also  naval  officer  at  New  York,  died  quite  lately. 

At  the  grand  firemen's  muster  at  Hartford,  Ct,  there 

were  no  fewer  than  forty  bands  of  music. 


THE  >  INDIA G  OF  MOSES. 

The  large  and  costly  engraving  which  occupies  pages  264  and 
265  of  this  number,  was  executed  expressly  for  us,  and  is  in  the 
same  style  as  the  Scriptural  design  published  in  a  former  issue. 
The  drawing  was  made  for  us  by  Champney,  after  a  fine  photo- 
graph by  Messrs.  Whipple  &  Black,  taken  from  a  magnificent 
engraving  kindly  loaned  us  by  N.  D.  Cotton,  272  Washington 
Street,  where  the  original  may  be  seen.  It  illustrates  that  passage 
in  Exodus  which  narrates  the  rescue  of  the  future  law-giver  of  the 
Hebrews  by  the  daughter  of  the  Egyptian  monarch.  Going  to 
bathe  on  the  Nile,  she  finds  the  infant  in  the  basket  of  bulrushes, 
and  the  picture  represents  the  moment  when  the  infant,  lifted  up 
by  one  of  the  attendant  maidens,  stretches  out  its  little  arms  to  its 
beautiful  protectress.  A  fertile  imagination  has  enabled  the  artist 
to  re-create  this  striking  scene.  We  have  the  gorgeous  and  grace- 
ful dresses  of  the  East,  the  lovely  forms  of  women,  among  whom 
the  monarch's  daughter  is  distinguished  by  her  exceeding  grace 
and  loveliness  ;  the  broad  and  brimming  river,  the  camel  with  his 
fair  driver,  the  waving  palm-trees,  and  every  accessory  appropriate 
to  tho  central  group,  the  whole  forming  a  striking  and  brilliant 
tableau.  After  the  process  of  production  wc  have  noticed  above, 
it  need  hardly  be  added  that  such  an  engraving  is  a  costly  affair, 
and  yet  we  present  more  than  one  such  picture  in  the  course  of 

each  volume. 

1  — »—  » 

Without  Charge. — We  will  cheerfully  forward  a  copy  of 
that  favorite  family  journal,  The  Flag  of  our  Union,  to  any  one 
who  will  send  us  a  line  desiring  it.  It  is  full  to  overflowing  of 
tales,  sketches,  wit,  humor  and  romance,  all  original.  Its  far- 
famed  novelettes  are  finely  illustrated,  and  its  columns  are 
crowded  with  choice  and  valuable  reading. 


Jewish  Synagogues. — The  Jews  in  Baltimore  and  in  New- 
ark have  recently  erected  in  their  respective  cities,  costly  edifices 
for  public  worship,  known  as  "synagogues,"  where  their  devotions 
are  to  be  carried  on  in  the  vernacular  of  the  nation. 


Eugenie. — It  is  said  that  the  French  empress  makes  a  point 
of  having  a  new  bonnet  manufactured  for  her  for  each  day  in  the 
year.     Bather  Frenchy. 


AITIM.NAL  SCENERY. 

If  wc  in  New  England  are  denied  the  enjoyment  of  that  genial 
season  which  inspires  poets  and  lovers  of  Nature  in  more  fortu- 
nate climates— spring — we  are  not  without  compensation,  for  the 
passage  from  summer  to  winter  through  the  gorgeous  Oriental 
galeway  of  autumn  is  so  glorious  and  delicious  tn&t  it  may  well 
atone  for  tin;  tender  vernal  beauties  that  arc  denied  by  our  cold 
and  vreepfng skies.  But  one  drawback  there  is  to  the  triumphal 
march  of  the  season — the  inevitable  line-storm.  That  passed,  we 
glide  into  an  Indian  Summer,  a  fairy  land  of  true  delight.  Our 
nights  arc  cool,  arc  even  cold,  and  fires  and  blankets  arc  not  tin- 
No  in  tfitting-room  and  chamber;  but  from  the  rising  of 
(he  Min  even  unto  the  going  down  of  the  same,  wo  have  gloriotu, 
peerless  weather.  The  skies  are  of  a  more  than  Italian  blue, 
dazzling,  deep,  pure  and  translucent ;  it  is  a  luxury  merely  to 
breathe.  The  feeble  invalid  respires  with  pleasure — robuster  lungs 
with  nprori).  Would  wc  ride  or  walk — the  weather  is  fit  for 
cither  cxcrcinc — and  at  this  season  "the  sight  of  a  spur  is  enough 
to  prevent  a  man  from  committing  suicide." 

In  our  beautiful  city  wc  are  not  denied  the  charm  of  this  lovely 
season,  we  arc  not  denied  tho  enjoyment  of  its  peculiar  pleasure 
and  its  animating  spectacles.  The  broad  expanse  of  the  Com- 
mon becomes  a  f<:;t*t  for  the  eye.  In  our  daily  walks  in  the  cathe- 
dral aisles  of  the  trees — walks  barred  by  no  churlish  proscription, 
but  free  to  all,  the  property  of  all,  we  may  watch  tho  changeful 
glories  wrought  by  the  magic  hand  of  nature  in  tho  foliage.  Wo 
behold  the  luxuriant  green  of  summer  varying  to  a  brown  tint, 
and  mark  the  transmutation  of  the  leaves  by  a  strange  and  subtle 
alchemy  into  the  dazzling  dyes  of  ruby,  sapphire,  topaz,  gold, 
mingled  with  a  lingering  emerald  on  the  hardier  and  more  defiant 
trees.  Nor  arc  these  hues  vivid  and  transitory,  like  pyrotechnic 
fires — it  is  only  by  slow  degrees  that  they  fade  away  in  a  general 
brown  ;  only  by  slow  degrees  that  the  limbs  arc  rent  of  their  sum- 
mer garniture,  and  the  huge  trunks  left  bare,  like  giants  stripped 
for  battle.  What  magnificent  phenomena  meet  our  eyes  in  every 
step  of  the  triumphal  march  of  the  seasons!  How  far  above  the 
dear-bought  pleasures  of  the  world  arc  those  enjoyments  which  are 
presented  without  money  and  without  price  to  all  who  have  eyes 
to  see  and  hearts  to  feel !  The  glories  of  nature  arc  exhanstlcss  ; 
for  every  hour  she  has  a  charm,  for  every  variety  of  taste  some- 
thing pleasing  and  delightful. 


Crystal  Palaces. — The  English  Crystal  Palace  is  one  of  the 
most  splojidid  establishments  of  the  day;  bnt  financially,  it  has 
been  a  sad  failure.  The  shares,  which  cost  £5,  are  offered  at 
£1  5s.  without  buyers.  The  failure  of  tho  New  York  exhibition 
was  not  really  greater  than  those  in  other  countries.  But  the  for- 
eign ones  were  generally  under  the  patronage  of  the  government, 
and  the  deficiency  was  paid  out  of  the  treasury. 


Lost  in  the  Desert. — Letters  from  Syria  report  the  total  de- 
struction in  the  desert  of  a  caravan.  The  latter,  consisting  of  500 
persons  and  1000  camels,  laden  with  merchandise,  started  from 
Damascus  on  the  29th  of  June,  and  by  some  mismanagement 
lost  its  way.  The  entire  caravan  perished,  with  the  exception  of 
some  20  persons,  who  were  rescued  from  certain  death  in  the  sand 
by  wandering  Arabs. 


Laxd. — People  need  not  go  west  for  cheap  or  good  farming 
land — there  are  millions  of  acres,  fertile  and  cheap,  to  be  had  in 
New  England. 

Edwin  Forrest. — This  distinguished  tragedian  is  soon  to 
appear  at  the  Boston  Theatre. 


MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Rabbins.  Col.  Peter  Dunbar  to  Mr?.  E.  A.  Brown, 
of  Dorchester;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Stone.  Mr.  C.  Robinson  Johnson  to  Miss  Ellen  L. 
Albree;  bv  Rev.  Sir.  Stowe,  Mr.  Ora  Holman  to  Miss  Harriet  L.  Oilman;  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Smithett,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Hawkes  to  Miss  Mary  Ann  Dnmnt;  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Streeter,  Mr.  Samuel  Harrington  to  Mi?s  Lucy  A.  Bennett;  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Worcester,  Mr.  Alexander  Lane  to  Miss  M.  Lizzie  Hill;  bv  Rev.  Dr.  Yio- 
ton,  Mr.  B.  M.  J.  Black  to  Miss  Catherine  M.  Martin;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Ryder,  Mr. 
Joseph  W.  Plummer  to  Miss  Sarah  Jane  Bagley. — At  Charlcstown,  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Caldicott,  Mr.  Ichabod  N.  Fcrnald,  of  Boston,  to  Mis?  Abbie  T.  Howe.— 
At  Dedham,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Lamson.  Mr.  Nathaniel  C.  Poor,  of  Boston,  to  Miss 
Esther  Hcwirts". — At  Gloucester,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Pierce,  Mr.  Alpheus  Dennis  to 
Miss  Marv  V.  Sargent. — At  Ncwborvport,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Dimmiek,  Mr.  Ansil 
Davis  to  Miss  Lizzie  Ham.— At  Haverhill,  bv  Rev.  Mr.  Parker.  Mr.  Joseph  F. 
French  to  Miss  Althca  R.  Twichell.  of  Bethel.  Me.— At  Lowell,  bv  Rev.  Mr. 
Cushman,  Mr.  Franklin  X.  Langley.  of  Shasta,  CaT,  to  Miss  Althea  R.  Brett. 
—At  Taunton,  bv  Rev.  Mr.  Brighara,  Mr.  Albert  Y.  Converse  to  Miss  Eliza- 
beth P.  Caswell.— At  Firchburg.  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bnllard.  Mr.  Charles  H.  Merrill, 
of  Plymouth,  N.  H..  to  Miss  Lizzie  M.  Farwell. — At  New  Bedford,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Whitney,  Mr.  Henry  D.  Hathaway  to  Miss  Susan  Moore. 

DEATHS. 

In  this  city.  Mr  William  Jordan.  73;  Mrs.  Sarah  T.  Morse.  57;  Mr.  William 
D.  Nichols.  23;  Mr.  John  Connors,  35;  Mr.  Francis  J.  Source.  17:  Mrs.  Eui  y 
K.  Goodrich.  55;  Miss  Clarintha  M.  Wilkinson,  48;  Mr.  Patrick  McElroy.  73; 
Mr.  Simeon  O.  Zruerton.  63;  Mr.  Nahum  Allen,  25;  Mrs.  Eleanor  Frothiirg- 
ham.  78.— At  Roxbury.  Miss  Elizabeth  Leathead.  46. — At  Cbarlestown.  Mr*. 
Agues  Muirhcad,  84.— At  Dorchester,  Mrs.  Martha  D.  Bent,  38.— At  Cam- 
bridge, Mrs.  Elizabeth  Watson,  81. — At  East  Cambridge,  Mr.  Thomas  Lillie, 
85.— At  Lexington,  Mrs.  Susan  B.  Smith.  48-— At  Newton  Corner.  Mrs.  J.  P. 
B.  Peabody,  57.— At  West  Newton.  Mr-  Samuel  Maynard,  55. — At  East  M  ey- 
niouth,  Mr.  Jacob  Bates,  68.— At  East  Medway,  Mm.  Clarissa  Underwood,  60. 
—At  Lynn,  Mr.  Marshall  Brown,  63.— At  Marlboro".  Mrs.  Martha  Baker.  71. 
— At  Georgetown.  Mrs.  Marv  E.  Dresser,  30. — At  Newburvport,  Mrs.  Sarah  S. 
Nudd.  37.— At  Northbridge,  Mrs.  Rachel  T.  Albee.  38.— -At  Worcester.  Hiss 
Marsvlvia  L.  Rice. 23. — At  Springfield.  Mrs.  Lois  Freeman.  77. — At  Petersham. 
Mr.  Jabei  E.  Whipple.  78-— At  New  Bedford,  Mr.  Caleb  Freclove.  44  —At  Fall 
River.  Mr.  Oliver  S.  Hawes,  66. — At  Greenfield,  Hon.  H.  G-  Newcomb,  71. — 
At  Northfield.  Miss  Charlotte  A.  Simonds,  23.—' At  North  Fairhaven,  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Keen,  69.— At  Nantucket,  Mrs.  Marv  Stubbs,  72.— At  Little  Compton. 
R.  I.,  Mr.  William  Howhnd.  82.— At  Portland.  Me.,  Mrs.  Mary  Knight.  83.— 
At  Geneva,  HI.,  Mr.  Bradley  Walker,  of  Boston.  35. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  I'ietoriiil.] 
WISTFUL    AND    WISHING. 

BY  OLAKA  RICUTER. 


A  glorious  areh  of  triumph  is  builded  for  my  lovo, 
With  Btailing  villas  ground  it.  ami  golden  s]tio8  above; 
All  tho  long  day  underneath  it  I  wishful  Bit  mid  wait, 
Or  gaao  oq  the  blue,  misty  bills  beyond  which  lies  my  futo. 

Tho  whispering  winds  como  up  tho  bay,  and  brush  against  my  check : 
I  woudor  have  they  pressed  his  brow,  or  heard  his  rod  lips  speak ; 
The  cloud-wreaths  melt  into  the  depths,  tho  birds  sing  through  the  biuo: 
Wistful  I'm  wishing  I'1-'  will  como — the  toudcr  and  the  true. 

The  sculptured  lilies  in  the  vales  havo  paled  day  by  day, 
The  sweet  Juno  roses  'mong  tho  leaves  have  blushed  their  lives  away ; 
Tho  daisies  iu  the  dell,  sweet  nuns,  havo  closed  their  oyes  in  prayer, 
Aud  now  the  barberry's  blood-red  bell3  float  out  upon  tho  ah*. 

The  crimson-hearted  dahlias  bow  their  heads  beneath  the  sun, 
Tho  royal  phlox  llowcrs  down  tho  path  whisper,  "  their  souls  are  one !" 
Say,  will  we,  when  upon  the  hills  the  purpling  grapes  are  ripe, 
Taste  tho  honey  of  affection,  aud  drink  the  wine  of  life? 

Sir  Ronald,  thou  of  noblo  frame,  shalt  come  to  claim  his  queen, 
Who  waiteth  as  tho  tranced  girl  her  fairy  prince,  I  ween; 
He  shall  placo  tho  crown  upon  her,  brushing  back  her  wavy  hair, 
And  say,  like  Solomon  of  old,  "  Behold,  my  love  is  fair!" 

And  when  tho  barley-sheaves  are  bound  beneath  the  autumn  moon, 

My  lovo  aud  I  away  will  go— and  ah.  it  will  be  soon: 

To  Avelion.  that  fair  island  vale,  moored  in  a  summer  sea, 

Whore  underneath  tho  Syrian  heaven  no  clouds  nor  storms  may  be. 

THE   BELLS. 
Out  of  tho  little  belfry  near, 
A  bell  with  accents  loud  and  clear, 
Poured  its  pious  peal  abroad, 
To  turn  the  thoughts  of  men  to  God. 
Fax  and  wide  through  the  valley  round 
Sailed  the  silver  wings  of  sound : 
Like  a  flock  of  doves  rung  out, 
Wheeling  joyfully  about. 
Flashing  from  their  pinions  bright 
A  sense  of  quiet  and  delight. — T.  B.  Head. 

THE  SHADES. 
Alas !  the  idlo  tale  of  man  is  found 
Depicted  iu  the  dial's  moral  round; 
With  hope  reflection  blinds  his  sacred  raya 
To  gild  the  total  tablet -of  his  days; 

Yet  still  the  sport  of  sonic  malignant  power,  -  * 

He  knows  hut  from  its  shado  the  present  hour. — Wordsworth. 


GOSSIP    WITH    THE    HEADER. 

Since  our  last  issue  we  have  noticed  two  or  three  eases  of  persons  run  over 
by  trains  while  walking  on  railroad  tracks.  Pedestrians  ought  to  avoid  a  rail- 
road track  as  they  would  a  pestilence,  for  as  one  of  our  contemporaries  justly 
remarks,  "  the  approach  of  a  train  has  a  bewildering  effect  upon  persons, 
men  as  well  as  women,  who  have  not  unusual  self-possession.  Upon  some 
individualsit  exerts  even  a  fearful  fascination  ;  and  many  instances  are  upon 
record,  in  which  men  have  seen  a  train  rushing  directly  down  upon  them, 
without  being  able  to  etir  hand  or  foot  to  save  themselves ;  while  the  bewil- 
derment which  causes  the  startled  pedestrian  to  run  directly  into  danger,  is 

known  to  be  very  common."  Rather  a  curious  thing  happened  a  few  years 

since  at  Bologoa.  It  was  announced  that  a  solar  eclipse  would  take  place  oue 
day  at  two  o'clock.  The  people  flocked  to  see  it;  and,  impatient  at  its  delay, 
called  on  it  to  begin,  as  if  it  were  au  actor  who  kept  them  waiting.  At  last  it 
commenced;  but  as  the  cloudy  weather  prevented  its  producing  any  great 
effect,  they  set  up  the  most  violent  hissings,  angry  that  the  spectacle  fell  so 

far  short  of  their  expectations An  old  tradition  assigns  to  tho  diamond 

the  property  of  forewarning  its  wearer  of  the  giver's  treachery.  Ferdinand, 
prince  of  Portugal,  in  one  of  Calderon's  tragedies,  says,  the  diamond,  which 
resists  the  blow  of  steel,  resolves  itself  to  dust,  that  it  may  inform  its  master 

if  treason  threatens  him A  Frenchman,  who  commanded  the  Castle  of 

St.  Angelo  at  Rome,  when  the  Neapolitans  besieged  it,  on  being  summoned 
to  surrender,  replied,  "  that  he  would  do  so  when  the  bronze  angol  sheathed 

his  sword.11 Read  that  fine  apostrophe  to  the  ocean  in  Childe  Harold, 

commencing  "Roll  on,  thou  dark  and  deep  blue  ocean,  roll!"  and  compare  it 
with  the  following  passage  from  Madame  de  S  tad's  "Corinne,"  published 
previously: — "The  soul  delights  to  recall  its  purest  of  emotions,  religion» 
while  gazing  on  that  superb  spectacle,  the  sea,  on  which  man  never  left  its 
trace.  He  may  plough  the  earth,  and  cut  his  way  through  mountains,  or 
contract  rivers  into  canals,  for  the  transport  of  his  merchandise;  but  if  his 
fleets  for  the  moment  furrow  tho  ocean,  its  waves  as  instantly  efface  this 
slight  mark  of  servitude,  and  it  again  appears  as  it  was  on  the  first  day  of  its 

creation." An  Italian,  postilion,  beholding  his  horso  expire,  prayed  for 

him,  crying,  "  St.  Anthony,  have  pity  on  his  soul!"    If  all  drivers  believed 

horses  had  souls,  no  great  harm  would  come  of  it If  you  wish  to  know 

why  tho  New  Yorkers  call  our  city  a  village,  pass  one  night  in  Boston,  and 
the  next  in  Gotham.  Long  after  midnight,  when  all  is  quiet  as  the  gravo 
here,  there  tho  carriages  and  cars  are  rolling  and  rattling,  tho  billiard-balls 
are  clicking,  and  the  restaurants  are  blazing  with  light  and  gay  with  crowded 
convives.  The  preference  for  either  city  must  be  decided  by  the  preponder- 
ance of  quiet  or  gayety  in  a  man's  disposition There  is  a  man  in  Weston 

bo  extremely  cautious,  that  he  not  only  bolts  all  his  doors  at  night,  but  bolts 
his  meals Ristori,  the  great  Italian  actress,  was  in  London,  lately,  get- 
ting the  nice  little  sum  of  S5000  a  week.  At  that  rate,  she  can  soon  pay  for 
the  hotel  Bho  has  purchased  on  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  alongside  of  the 

Old  Cafe  de  Paris— price,  SS0,000 An  Irish  counsel  being  questioned  by 

a  judge,  to  know  for  whom  ho  was  concerned,  replied,  "  I  am  concerned,  my 

lord,  for  the  plaintiff;  but  I  am  employed  by  the  defendant." We  aro 

not  sure  that  men  are  likely  to  rise  high,  simply  because  they  are  of  high 
origin.    The  lark,  whose  nest  is  on  the  ground,  soars  as  near  to  heaven  na 

the  eagle,  and  makes  much  more  glorious  music A  Paris  letter-writer 

says : — ':  Skirts  are  as  ample  as  ever,  and  I  see  no  chance  yet  of  any  diminu- 
tion of  their  volume.  Louis  XYI.  was  obliged  to  issue  a  decree  against  the 
towering  head-dresses  worn  by  the  ladies  of  his  time.  Will  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon bo  obliged  to  prohibit  the  use  of  hoops  and  steel  cages?" We  miss 

from  our  daily  walks  a  form  as  familiar  to  Boston  as  the  Old  State  House  it- 
self. Major  George  Bass  is  de^d— a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  who  pre- 
served his  good  looks,  his  politeness,  and  his  memory  to  the  age  of  seventy- 
eight.     He  was  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  the  flaneur  \vc  ever  saw — content 

to  bo  a  quiet  looker-on  amidst  themovemeutof  the  world  around  him In 

the  extensive  lake  of  water  in  the  park  at  Wynyard,  the  seat  of  the  Mar- 


chioness of  Londonderry,  there  are  some  very  largo  pike,  supposed  to  weigh 
fifty  or  sixty  pounds  each.  Not  long  since  a  largo  retriever  dog  was  sent  into 
the  lake,  and  when  at  a  distance  from  the  shore,  ho  was  attacked  by  ono  of 
these  fresh-water  sharks,  which  pulled  him  under  water  several  times,  and 
tumbled  him  over  aud  over  on  his  back,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  keeper. 
A  brood  of  cygnets  have  been  devoured  by  them,  end  they  make  no  hones  of 

a  duck,  many  of  which  have  shared  tho  fate  of  tho  cygnets Tho  St.  Paul 

Advertiser  estimates  tho  grain  crop  of  Minnesota  the  present  year  as  follows : 
wheat,  1,800,000  bushels;  corn,  1,500,000  bushels;  oatR,  1,700,000  bushels. 
Iu  addition  to  this,  it  puts  tho  yield  of  potatoes  at  800,000  bushels,  and  other 
products  of  tho  farm  in  proportion — '"an  aggregate,"  says  the  Advertiser, 
"  nearly  sufficient  to  feed  the  large  annual  increase  of  population,  which  has 
heretofore  made  us  dependent  on   tho   neighboring  States  to  supply  tho 

deficit." Tho  sinking  of  artesian  wells  in  Algeria,  aud  especially  in  the 

Sahara,  is  taking  place  on  rather  an  extensive  scale*  Tho  occupation  of  boring 
only  occupies  a  few  days,  owing  to  water  beiug  found  at  a  depth  of  from  ono 
hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet.     It's  a  great  bore  to  be  without  water 

iu  the  desert,  but  it  seems  its  not  much  of  a  boro  to  get  it "  Art,"  says 

the  Boston  Transcript,  in  the  course  of  a  very  readable  article,  "  is  tho  radi- 
ant offspring  of  humanity,  embracing  man  and  nature,  hi  their  happiest  rela- 
tion and  moments.  Its  normal  influence  is  to  bless  and  ameliorate  all  who 
contemplate  it,  and  who  let  its  refluent  waves  play  lambent  over  their  at- 
tuned sensibilities." At  San  Francisco,  the  chief  of  police  has  decided 

that  every  Chinese  who  is  sentenced  to  labor  in  the  chain-gang  shall  have  his 
queue  c\it  off.  Consternation  has  invaded  the  Celestials,  and  perhaps  the 
dread  of  this  punishment  may  be  efficacious  in  inducing  the  ill-disposed  to 
respect  the  law.    It  will  teach  them  to  keep  the  Ps  (peace)  and  mind  their 

Qs Mr.  Gallairdct,  formerly  editor  of  the  Courrier  des  Etats  Unis,  New 

York,  6ays  of  us  : — "  The  spirit  of  rash  speculation  which  reigns  in  the  United 
States,  springs  from  the  temperament  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  success 
which  has  for  a  loug  time  crowned  their  most  audacious  attempts.  These 
two  motives,  ono  of  which  adds  impetus  to  the  other,  have  imparted  to  the 
American  something  of  the  character  of  tho  gamester."    There  is  some  truth 

in  that Tho  ancient  maxim,  "  Life  is  short,  art  is  long,"  seems  to  havo 

been  replaced  by  the  following,  "Life  is  short,  let  us  execute  rapid  works." 
Faith  in  the  virtue  of  study,  submission  to  discipline,  havo  been  shaken,  and 
spontaneity,  the  first  gush  of  inspiration  aud  the  fire  of  the  pencil,  have  been 
proclaimed  as  the  true  signs  of  genius.  Hence  we  look  iu  vain  for  such  pro- 
ductions as  those  which  rendered  the  old  masters  immortal Our  friend 

Bronx,  in  ono  of  his  elaborate  essays,  asserted  that  the  lameness  of  certain 
persons  did  not  arise  from  the  fact  than  one  leg  was  shorter  than  the  other, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  that  one  leg  was  longer  than  the  other — whence  ho  ar- 
gued that  the  remedy  should  he,  not  to  lengthen  the  short  limb  artificially, 
but  to  shorten  that  which  was  too  long.  Bronx  was  an  undoubted  genius, 
but  ho  died  "  unwept,  unhonored  aud  unsung." At  the  celebrated  in- 
terview between  Napoleon  and  Metternich  at  Dresden,  the  former  forgot  the 
diplomatist  in  the  soldier.  "I,"  he  exclaimed,  (iam  a  soldier;  I  require 
honor  and  glory;  I  cannot  re-appear  belittled  in  the  midst  of  my  people;  I 
must  continue  great,  glorious  and  admired!"  When  Metternich  pointed  out 
that  at  this  game,  Europe,  France  herself,  would  be  exhausted  and  drained  of 
her  best  blood,  the  emperor  went  so  far  as  to  rejoin — "  You  aro  not  a  military 
man;  you  have  not,  like  me,  the  soul  of  a  soldier;  you  have  not  learned  to 
despise  the  lives  of  others,  when  necessary.  What  are  two  hundred  thousand 
men  to  me?" — "Sire,"  replied  Metternich,  who  was  deeply  moved,  "let  us 
open  doors  and  windows — let  all  Europe  hear  you,  and  the  cause  I  have  de- 
fended against  you  will  lose  nothing  by  the  publicity." Eugene  Sue 

sometimes  woro  six  pairs  of  new  gloves  in  the  course  of  a  day,  and  always 
wrote  in  white  or  straw-colored  kids.    In  his  novels  he  handled  aristocrats 

and  dandies  "  without  gloves."    Consistency  is  a  jewel A  Parisian  paper 

speaks  very  highly  of  the  appearance  at  a  private  concert  of  two  of  our  musi- 
cal celebrities,  dear  respectively  to  Boston  and  New  York,  Madame  de  Wil- 
horst  and  Miss  Hensler.  "These  two  ladies,"  it  says,  "born  iu  America, 
would  do  honor  to  Italy.  Miss  Hensler  and  the  tenor  Balestra  opened  the 
march  by  the  duo  from  Roberto  Bcvereux  ;  then  Madame  de  Wilhorst  contin- 
ued the  charm  by  singing  an  air  from  the  Puritani.  America  gained  her- 
cause,  and  the  audience  saluted  with  acclamation  tho  advent  of  the  two  great 
singers.", ....  .The  Worcester  Spy  learns  that  the  estate  of  the  late  ex-Oover- 
nor  Sprague,  of  llhodo  Island,  amounts  to  over  six  millious  of  dollars — a 
most  remarkable  fortune  to  bo  accumulated  by  a  single  family  in  one  genera- 
tion  We  wonder  in  what  school  the  following  scene  occurred : — "  Class 

in  the  middle  geography,  stand  up.  What  is  a  pyramid?" — "A  pile  of  men 
iu  a  circus,  ono  on  top  of  t'other." — "  Where  is  Egypt?"—"  Where  it  aller3 
was." — "  Where  is  that,  you  young  vagabond,  you?"—"  Dunno,  sir." — "  Go 

down  to  the  foot." A  Paris  letter  says,  that  Rev.  Frederick  Monod,  of 

the  French  Evangelical  Church  at  Paris,  editor  of  the  Protestant  paper  called 
"  Archives  of  Christianity  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  will  visit  the  United 
States  the  coming  autumn,  with  the  view  of  spending  tho  winter  here,  to 
solicit  contributions  for  building  a  church  iu  the  new  Boulevard  do  Sebasto- 
pol How  cunning  childish  expressions  often  are !  A  little  lad,  in  cross- 
ing the  street  to  a  small  "dry  goods  and  grocery  store  "  on  the  other  side, 
was  frightened  by  the  violent  barking  of  a  large  dog  near  tho  shop,  and  had 
not  courage  to  proceed.  Tho  owner  silenced  tho  dog,  and  then  bade  the 
child  come  on.  as  there  was  now  no  danger.  '"Ah.  but,"  said  the  little  fel- 
low, casting  a  dubious  glance  at  the  object  of  his  alarm,  "  the  barks  is  in 
him.m The  man  who  '''  held  an  office,"  got  tired,  and  let  go  for  tho  pur- 
pose of  resting  himself  a  short  time,  when  the  office  got  away,  aud  has  not 

been  heard  from  since Law  is  like  a  sieve — you  may  see  through  it,  hut 

you  must  ho  considerably  reduced  before  you  can  get  through  it. 


KEW    PUBLICATIONS. 


Nothing  to  Say.     By  Q.  Philander  Doestices,  P.  B.    New  York:  Rudd  & 
Carlcton.     Illustrated. 

This  satirical  poem,  we  are  told,  has  "Nothing  to  Do"  with  "  Nothing  to 
Wear,"  and  has  stamina  enough  to  stand  upou  its  own  merits.  It  abounds 
in  clever,  downright  hits  at  fashionable  society,  and  shows  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  certain  phases  of  New  York  life.  The  illustrations  are  very 
clever.    For  sale  by  Mayhew  &  Baker,  208  Washington  Street. 

New  Music. — We  havo  received  from  Oliver  Ditson  fc  Co.,  277  Washington 
Street,  "The  Firemens' Schottische."  for  tho  piano,  "  Le  Diablo  a  Quatre." 
for  the  guitar,  "  The  Voice  of  tho  Pine,"  ".The  Wish,"  songs,  aud  the  "Utah 
March  "  Also,  "  Brother,  speak  in  Whispers  Light,"  a  song,  by  Captain  Pat- 
ten, "Beautiful  Star,"  "The  Campbells  are  Comin',"  "  College  Hornpipe." 
and  "  Fall  liver  Quick  Step,"  for  the  piano,  and  "  The  Brightest  Eyes  "  (Ger- 
man and  English  words),  by  Heinrich  Heine. 

Mabel  Vaoghas.    By  the  Author  of  the  "Lamplighter."    Boston:  John  P. 

Jewett  &  Co.     lvol.,12mo.    pp.  G0S. 

The  success  of  the  "  Lamplighter" — brilliant  and  startling  as  it  was — was  a 
legitimate  one;  but  it  might  easily  have  tempted  an  author  infirm  of  purpose, 
to  follow  it  immediately  by  a  second  work.  Miss  Cummiugs,  however,  has 
waited  patiently,  aud  given  thought  and  care  to  the  production  before  us. 
Wo  can  assure  the  many  thousand  admirers  of  the  "  Lamplighter,"  that 
"Mabel  Araughan"  exhibits  a  decided  improvement,  and  that  their  warmest 
anticipations  will  he  fully  realized  iu  its  perusal. 

Souvenirs  of  Travel.     By  Madame  Octa via  Walton  Le  Yert.     New  York 

and  Mobile:  S.  H.  Goetzel  &  Co.     2  vols.,  12mo.    1857. 

One  of  the  most  agreeable  books  of  European  travels  we  ever  read.  Mad- 
ame Le  Yert  wont  abroad  with  a  reputation  as  a  high-toned,  accomplished 
and  beautiful  Southern  lady,  which  opened  to  her  the  penetralia  of  the 
highest  society,  social,  literary  and  artistic.  Forming  the  acquaintance  of 
the  most  distinguished  persons  of  the  age,  of  both  sexes,  she  enjoy  ed  opportu- 
nities for  information  and  observation  few  travellers  are  able  to  command. 
A  charming  book  is  the  fruit  of  her  tour — descriptions  of  scenery  and  of  per- 
sons are  happily  blended,  and  couched  iu  a  style  fluent  and  graceful.  It  can- 
not but  command  an  muuense  circulation.     For  tale  by  Ticknor,  Fields  &  Co. 


Cfjtfitt  SlballanjL 


A  FRENCH  MATJ-HOUSE. 

Charcnton  is  the  model  mad-house  of  Franco.  If  science  can 
bring  the  wandering  quecn-bec,  reason,  home,  the}'  will  bring  it 
homo  there.  It  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  attractions  of  the  capital ; 
foreign  physicians  visit  it  for  the  sake  of  information,  and  the  idle 
sec  it  to  gratify  a  natural  curiosity  about  tho  most  horrible  ill  that 
flesh  is  heir  to.  Strange  arc  the  histories  told  of  the  inmates  of 
Charenton  !  Weird  aro  the  mysteries  revealed  by  those  uncon- 
scious tongues,  and  by  those  fevered  memories — talos  of  reverse 
of  fortune  and  disappointed  love,  blasted  hopes  and  wounded 
pride,  miscarried  schemes  and  barren  labors,  remorse,  terror  and 
intemperance  of  all  tho  appetites.  Ah,  if  you  would  learn  the  les- 
son— envy  not! — go  to  Charcnton,  and  the  drivellers  will  tell  you 
in  their  frenzy  how  the  merchant  and  tho  poet,  tho  millionaire 
and  the  poor,  the  peeress  and  tho  grisettc,  the  artist  and  the 
writer,  have  all  of  them  their  secret  sorrow — their  hideous  skele- 
ton to  he  visited  at  certain  revolutions — and  that  tho  true  philoso- 
phy of  life  is  to  envy  nobody,  covet  nothing,  and  pray  Heaven 
■  to  temper  the  wind  to  tho  shorn  lamb ;"  for  this  life  of  ours  is 
visited  with  terrible  winds  bowing  these  to  the  ground  and  shiver- 
ing those  forever !  The  last  comer  at  Charenton  is  Madame  de 
C~ — ,  who  was  two  winters  ago  tho  belle  of  Paris.  She  was 
equally  celebrated  for  her  ease,  sprightliness  and  beauty.  Ono 
night,  feeling  slightly  unwell,  she  took  by  mistake  one  phial  for 
another  in  her  medicine  chest,  and  swallowed  a  poison.  It  was 
believed  for  a  long  time  that  she  must  surely  die ;  the  prompt  and 
skilful  action  vanquished  the  poison,  but  at  the  expense  of  the 
face,  which  was  terribly  ravaged.  When  the  victim  was  in  somo 
measure  restored  to  life,  her  first  care  was  to  ask  for  a  looking- 
glass.  Her  request  was  imprudently  granted.  She  saw  the 
dreadful  truth  at  a  glance — her  beauty  was  destroyed,  her  eyes 
were  bloodshot,  her  cheeks  swollen,  her  mouth  twisted,  and  crow's 
feet  and  wrinkles  furrowed  her  brow  and?  eyes.  She  gazed  with 
haggard  eyes  on  the  wreck  for  some  time  in  silence — she  gave  a 
heart-rending  shriek — she  was  a  lunatic  for  life!  The  faculty 
have  restored  her  face  to  its  pristine  beauty,  but  the  intellect  has 
gone  away  from  her  forever.— *  Correspondence  N.  O,  Picayune. 


A  CHINESE  LADY  IN  A  PASSION. 

Happening  one  day  to  be  in  a  bamboo-forest,  I  came  upon  two 
men  engaged  in  cutting  down  some  fine  bamboo-trees.  Just  as  I 
came  up  with  them,  a  farmer's  wife  made  her  appearance  from  an 
opposito  quarter,  and  was  apparently  in  a  state  of  great  excite- 
ment. The  men,  it  appeared,  had  bought  a  certain  number  of 
tho  trees,  which,  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  had  been  duly  marked. 
But  in  cutting,  instead  of  taking  those  they  had  bargained  for, 
they  had  just  cut  down  a  very  fine  one  which  was  not  for  sale. 
The  old  lady  was  so  excited  that  she  either  did  not  see  me,  or  her 
anger  made  her  disregard  the  presence  of  a  stranger.  She  com- 
menced first  in  low,  short  sentences  to  lament  the  loss  of  the  bam- 
boo; then  louder  and  louder  sentence  after  sentence  rolled  from 
her  tongue,  iu  which  she  abused  without  mercy  the  unfortunate 
men  for  their  conduct.  At  last  she  seemed  to  have  worked  her- 
self up  to  a  frantic  state  of  excitement ;  she  threw  off  her  head- 
dress, tore  her  hair,  and  screamed  so  loud  that  she  might  havo 
been  heard  for  a  mile.  Her  passion  reached  the  climax  at  last, 
and  human  nature  could  stand  it  no  longer.  With  an  unearthly 
yell  she  tumbled  backward  on  the  ground,  threw  her  little  feet  in 
tho  air,  gave  two  or  three  kicks,  and  all  was  still.  Up  to  this 
point  I  had  beeu  rather  amused  than  otherwise;  but  as  she  lay 
perfectly  still  and  foamed  at  the  mouth,  I  became  alarmed.  The 
poor  men  bad  been  standing  all  this  time  hanging  their  heads, 
aud  looking  as  sheepish  as  possible.  I  now  looked  round  to  see 
what  effect  this  state  of  things  had  upon  them.  They  both 
shrugged  their  shoulders,  laugTied,  and  went  on  with  their  work. 
I  soon  afterwards  came  back  to  the  spot ;  she  was  still  lying  on 
the  ground,  apparently  recovering.  1  raised  her,  and  begged  her 
to  sit  up,  which  she  did  with  a  melancholy  shake  of  the  head ;  but 
she  either  could  not  or  would  not  speak.  In  a  little  while  after- 
wards I  saw  her  rise  up  and  walk  slowly  and  quietly  home. — For- 
tune's "Residence  amony  the  Chinese  in  1853-6/' 


1ST.  ISAAC'S  CHURCH,  ST.  PETERSBURGH. 

Partly  to  avoid  the  storm  we  drove  up  to  the  memorable  St. 
Isaac's  Church,  forty  years  in  building,  but  now  drawing  towards 
its  completion.  It  is  a  singular  evidence  of  the  resources  of  Rus- 
sia that,  though  we  say  her  treasury  was  drained  by  tho  recent 
war,  she  never  wants  money  to  effect  her  own  objects.  The  enor- 
mous sums  expended  on  this  church  would  nearly  build  all  the 
churches  in  England.  Each  pillar  is  alternately  of  marble  and  the 
beautiful  malachite  of  Siberia;  the  entire,  when  all  its  gilding, 
jewelled  pictures,  and  gold  and  precious  stones,  are  added  to  iis 
present  richness,  must  be  one  of  the  most  gorgeous,  if  not  decid- 
edly the  most  gorgeous,  of  all  sacred  places.  The  soldier  who 
had.  held  tho  gate  against  us,  though  we  showed  him  silver  till  he 
actually  got  it  through  a  narrow  aperture  into  his  hand,  particu- 
larly called  our  attention  to  the  painting  of  the  eastwindow.  Wo 
looked  up,  and  remained  gazing  in  a  manner  that  satisfied  him  of 
our  admiration.  It  is  a  painting  that  can  scarcely  be  forgotten. 
It  consists  of  one  figure — that  of  our  Lord  after  his  resurrection — ■ 
which  fills  tho  entire  amazingly  large  central  space.  The  colossal 
Christ  of  Thorwaldsen,  at  Copenhagen,  though  so  large,  is  mild 
as  well  as  majestic;  but  in  this  colossal  painting  the  attribute  of 
mildness  is  utterly  absent.  When  I  first  beheld  it,  the  same  idea 
flashed  to  my  mind  which  is  presented. whenever  I  reflect  upon  it 
— "  Tzar  the  Avenger  1" — Russia  after  the  War. 


WHEN  IS  A  MAN  RICH  ENOUGH? 

The  love  of  money  increases  with  its  accumulation,  and  tho 
most  wealthy  men  are  rarely  the  most  contented.  There  is  much 
truth  in  the  following  view  of  the  matter,  which  we  find  in  an  ex- 
change : — When  a  lad,  an  old  gentleman  took  the  trouble  to  teach 
me  somo  little  knowledge  of  the  world.  With  this  view  I  remem- 
ber he  one  day  asked  mo — "When  is  a  man  rich  enough?"  I 
replied,  "  When  he  has  a  thousand  pounds."  Ho  said,  "No." — ■ 
"  Two  thousand." — "  No." — "  Ten  thousand." — "  No." — "  A 
hundred  thousand,"  which  1  thought  would  settle  the  business; 
but  he  still  continued  to  say  no.  I  gave  it  up,  and  confessed  I 
could  not  tell,  but  begged  that  he  would  inform  me.  Ho  gravely 
said,  "  When  he  has  a  little  more  than  he  has,  and  that  is  never !  If 
he  acquires  one  thousand,  he  wishes  to  have  two  thousand,  then 
five,  then  twenty,  then  fifty;  from  that  his  riches  would  amount  to 
one  hundred  thousand,  and  so  on  till  he  had  grasped  the  whole 
world,  after  which  he  would  look  about  him,  like  Alexander,  for 
other  worlds  to  possess."  Many  a  proof  have  I  had  of  the  old 
gentleman's  remarks  sinco  he  made  them  to  me,  and  I  am  happy 
to  say,  I  have  discovered  the  reason.  Pull  enjoyment,  full  satis- 
faction to  the  mind  of  man,  can  only  be  found  in  possessing  God, 
with  all  his  infinite  perfections.  It  is  only  the  Creator,  and  not 
the  creature,  that  can  satisfy. 


BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 
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Basil*  Dokb.-  Thowi  la  DOfcP  ytUiigo  '"'  town  la  tuo  country  vn  small,  but 
that  a  olab  of  twelve  nuhHorlborii  might  be  oanllj  obtained  for  "BoUqu'i 
Plutorial,"  and  She  work  be  tbuH  procured  for  each  at  two  dollars  a  year, 
buHi'ii'H  a  graf/j  cony  to  the  pm-Hon  who  Bonds  the  names  and  njonoy.  Any 
poreon  desiring  to  form  a  <')nb,  can  bftvo  aamplo  conies  sent  free  of  charge, by 
Bonding  uh  a  lino  to  that  effect. 


ffioitotial  JWclange. 

Tho  brOttZfl  fltntuo  of  Wulmter  is  completed,  and  it  ImH  won  for 
tho  artist  (Powers)  golden  opinions  from  competent  judges.  The 
statue  is  designed  to  adorn  State  Sti'eej*.- — Wlion  will  ladies 
lenrn  thut  it  is  neither  elegant  nor  fashionable  to  tmil  a  quarter  ox 
half  of  a  yard  of  costly  silk  after  tliem  in  the  mud  and  dirt  of  our 

streetB^ In  tho  Ely  Cemetery  is  erected  a  gravestone,  on  which 

is  llio  following  inscription: — "To  tho  mwnory  of  Mr.  Richard 
Worstur,  who  died  May  11th,  lS.Iti ;  also  to  tlio  memory  of  his 
twenty-two  sons  and  fivo  daughters!"  TIicso  twenty-scvon  com- 
posod  tho  wholo  of  Mr.  Worster's  family,  hut  not  one  remains. 
Tho  mother  of  thorn  all  still  lives,  and  is  in  good  health,  verging 

on  "tho  allotted   time." What  difference  is  there  between  a 

princO  and  a  peasant ?  No  more  than  hotweon  two  bricks  made 
of  the  samo  clay;  only  one  is  placed  upon  a  turret,  and  the  other 
at  tho  bottom  of  a  well. It  is  stated  that  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's service  is  better  than  tho  queen's,  as  thcro  aro  moro  chances 
of  promotion.  They  obtain  semi-civil  promotion  if  they  aro  ex- 
port in  arithmetic  and  learn  one  of  the  native  languages.  Tho 
queen's  troops  come  homo  after  a  service  of  ton  years,  hut  tho 
Kast  India  Company's  troops  are  retained  for  seventeen  years, 

but  then  they  got  a  higher  pension. A  Western  gent  at  tho 

St.  Nicholas,  tho  other  day,  having  taken  possession  of  his  room, 
locked  it  up  to  go  out  into  tho  city,  and  leaving  tho  key  at  tho  bar, 
told  tho  clerk  with  great  simplicity   "not  to  wait  dinner  for 

him." Tho  Rov.  Mr.  Spurgcon  utters  tho  following  pointed 

truth  : — "  Wo  have  abundance  of  agencies,  wo  havo  good  mechan- 
ism, but  tho  church  now-a-days  is  very  much  Iiko  a  large  steani- 
ongine,  without  any  fire,  without  any  hot  water  in  the  boiler,  with- 
out any  steam.     Thcro  is  everything  but  steam,  everything  but 

life." Human  ingenuity  has  never  concocted  so  good  a  drink 

as  wator. "Surgeon"  writes  to  tho  Transcript  that  tho  legs  of 

a  horso  can  be  as  securely  splintered  as  thoso  of  a  man,  and  with 
as  good  a  result.  Ho  thinks  that  it  should  bo  generally  known 
that  tho  art  of  surgery  is  as  applicable  to  tho  lower  animals  as  to 

man,  and  that  thoir  reparative  powers  aro  even  bettor. ■  The 

Hutchinson  Family,  after  a  short  visit  to  their  "High  Rock" 
home,  start  for  tho  West,  to  attend  the  State  fairs  of  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Wisconsin ;  thence  to  their  prairie  farms  in  Minnesota — to  return  to 

their  singing  in  this  city  in  early  winter. The  Catholic  clergy 

on  the  Rhino  are  devoting  groat  attention  to  tho  erection  of  clois- 
ters for  monks  and  nuns.  Thero  is  in  that  part  of  Catholic  Ger- 
many, as  well  as  in  others,  a  great  fancy  to  re-establish  thoso  insti- 
tutions of  the  middle  ages. The  Duke  of  Wellington  gavo 

an  entertainment  to  tho  late  Duko  and  Duchess  of  Cambridge. 
For  thas/<#e  ho  had  invited  Grisi  and  Lablache,  and  other  Italian 
singers,  to  amuse  his  royal  guests,  and  ordered  a  separate  table  to 
bo  prepared  for  them.  When  Grisi  arrived,  he  asked  her  at  what 
hour  sho  liked  to  dine.  She  replied,  "  0,  at  your  hour  and  when 
you  dine ;"  and  seeing  what  sho  expected,  ho  was  so  good-natured 
that  bo  complied.  Tho  consequence  was,  that  sho  chose  to  fancy 
herself  part  of  the*  company,  and  would  only  now  and  then  get  up 

to  sing. The  Isabella  grape,  so  well  known  to  our  cultivation, 

was  namod  some  forty  years  ago  after  Mrs.  Isabella  Gibbs,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. There  arc  in  France  nearly  1050  printing- 
offices. Some  time  ago,  John  Pounder,  a  pilot,  was  walking 

through  tho  streets  of  Hartlepool  smoking  his  pipe,  when  a  woman 
accidentally  came  in  collision  with  him,  breaking  tho  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  and  inflicting  a  severe  wound  in  tho  salivary  glands.    An 

abscess  formed,  and  Pounder  died. The  National  Intelligencer 

says  of  the  new  whito  lily,  of  African  origin,  that  "  it  has  tho  de- 
lightful peculiarity  of  a  high  degree  of  fragrancy,  particularly  in 
the  morning — the  odor  being  somewhat  like  vanilla.  The  bota- 
nists hero  arc  puzzled,  though  very  much  pleased  with  it." Vic- 
toria is  a  spunky  little  queen.  She  goes  to  a  Presbyterian  church, 
sometimes,  when  at  her  castle  in  Scotland,  which  some  of  her  sub- 
jects think  a  bad  example  for  the  "  head  of  the  established  church  " 

to  set.    But  sho  doesn't  mind  their  mutterings. The  London 

Builder  gives  "  Two  Aspects  of  London."  One,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  before  it  existed  ! — when  its  site  was  a  marshy  pool.  The 
other,  as  tho  city  now  exists : — St.  Paul's  standing  over  a  miscel- 
laneous deposit,  underlaid  by  a  succession  of  soils  containing 
Saxon  remains,  Roman-Saxon  remains,  Roman  and  British  re- 
Vhoins,  British  remains,  and  then  strata  in  which  no  traces  of  man 

occur.  ■ ■  It  was  in  1 856  that  Mr.  Marcy,  then  Secretary  of  State, 

proposed  to  the  powers  of  Europe  that  private  property  should  bo 
respected  by  belligerent  nations  on  sea,  as  it  had  long  been  on 
land. Mortification  in  a  wounded  or  diseased  part  may  some- 
times be  prevented  by  surrounding  it  with  charcoal. Major 

Alexander  Cobbe,  87th  R.  I,  P.,  now  serving  as  a  volunteer  in  tho 
camp  before  Delhi,  writes  homo  : — "  India  has  to  be  reconquered. 
Thero  is  no  denying  that  we  have  lost  it." 


The  Fisheries. — Wo  are  gratified  to  learn  that  the  Massachu- 
setts fisheries  havo  this  year  proved  very  successful.  This  branch 
of  commerce  gives  employment  to  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
our  hardy  coast  population. 


"  The  Weekly  Novelette." — This  charming  and  novel  jour- 
nal is  for  sale  everywhere  for  four  cents  per  copy,  It  is  beautifully 
illustrated. 


Worth  remembering.— The  best  policy  for  a  young  man  to 
adopt,  is  "to  be  honest." 


"Our  Opinion"  is  the  name  of  a  daily  paper  just  started  in 
Baltimore 
Wheat  sotfnu  to  be  declining  in  price  abroad  as  well  as  in  thin 

country. 

The  name  of  tho  steam  sloop  of  war  to  be  built  at  Pcnsaeoln, 

will  bO  the  TuMului;. .'  < . 

From  all  parte  of  the  country  wo  have  tho  most  cheering  intel- 
ligence in  regard  to  the  grain  crop. 
An  oven  which  will  coi  I  - 10,000,  and  is  to  bake  BOO  barrels  of 

(lour  per  day,  is  being  erected  in  <  IliicogO. 

It  is  proposed  to  lay  down  a  lino  of  sub-marine  telegraph  to 
connect  all  tin;  important  points  on  tho  coast  of  Brazil. 

A  hundred  and  sevonty-fonr  prisoners  are  confined  in  tho  Suf- 
folk county  jail,  only  one  of  which  is  for  debt. 

A  father  and  son,  Anthony  and  Thomas  Screw,  escaped  lately 
from  tho  Wutumpka  jail.     There  arc  two  Screws  loo  B. 

William  Golden,  a  strong,  healthy  fellow,  was  arrested  at  Al- 
bany for  begging  ;  and  upon  searching  his  person  the  police  found 
$302  50;  mostly  in  gold. 

AmeriCUS,  a  small  town  in  Georgia,  containing  about  eight 
hundred  inhabitants,  was  nearly  all  destroyed  by  13  ro  while  the 
people  were  at  church.     The  loss  is  $100,000. 

Two  years  ago  Gillespie,  111.,  on  the  Tcrre  Haute  and  Alton 
road,  contained  four  dwelling-houses  and  a  store.  Now  it  has  a 
population  of  800,  and  is  a  growing  and  prosperous  village. 

Immigration  is  picking  up.  Tho  total  number  of  immigrants 
arrived  at  tho  port  of  New  York  this  year,  up  to  September  2nd, 
is  120,272  against  89,572  to  tho  same'datc  last  year. 

Mrs.  Treat  at  Granville,  Michigan,  after  enduring  tho  most 
brutal  treatment  from  a  drunken  husband,  ended  her  troubles  by 
binding  her  child  to  her  person  and  leaping  into  Grand  River. 

In  an  advertisement  of  tho  New  Orleans  School  of  Medicine, 
published  in  tho  Toxas  State  Gazctto,  we  lind  the  following  pas- 
sage :  "  Tho  Faculty  can  confidently  assert  that  dissecting  mala- 
rial is  moro  abundant  in  New  Orleans  than  elsewhere." 

The  mountainous  section  of  New  Jersey  is  one  of  the  healthiest 
places  in  tho  world.  In  Newton,  during  eight  months,  there  have 
been  thirteen  deaths  among  1500  population,  and  in  Hacketstown 
only  six  deaths  in  1000  population. 

It  appears  from  tho  "  Official  Illustrated  Guide  to  tho  Great 
Northern  Railway,"  that  the  minister  of  Bardney,  who  died  in 
1771,  directed  all  his  manuscript  sermons,  about  four  hundred,  to 
be  buried  along  with  him. 

The  houses  of  the  Presbyterian  missionaries  at  Lodiana,  India, 
were  recently  burned  by  tho  Mohammedan  population,  who  took 
advantage  of  the  disturbed  state  of  affairs  there.  The  loss  to  tho 
mission  is  3000  or  4000  rupees. 

The  citizens  of  Gloucester  arc  circulating  a  petition  to  ask  Con- 
gress to  build  a  breakwater  from  "  Rocky  Neck  "  to  "  Ten  Pound 
Island."  The  distance  is  620  feet,  and  at  low  tide  the  water  is 
but  two  feet  deep,  and  does  not  exceed  eight  feet  at  high  water. 

A  southern  company  for  the  manufacture  of  resin  oil  is  about 
being  established  at  Mobile.  The  vast  pine  regions  of  the  South 
will  thus  be  put  to  a  more  profitable  use  than  heretofore.  The  oil 
is  to  be  manufactured  by  a  patent  process,  at  a  cost  of  from  15  to 
20  cents  per  gallon. 

A  watchmaker  of  Newport  has  in  his  shop  window  a  timepicco 
of  peculiar  construction  and  recent  invention,  showing  the  hour 
not  at  Greenwich  alone,  but  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  names 
of  places  of  note  are  arranged  in  a  circle,  according  to  their 
respective  longitudes. 

The  Kentucky  papers  announce  the  death  of  Harrod  Holeman, 
for  many  years  the  publisher  of  a  newspaper  in  Frankfort,  and 
public  printer  of  the  State,  and  connected  with  the  most  stirring 
political  events  of  that  State  in  former  days.  He  once  fought  a 
bloody  and  fatal  duel,  and  was  himself  a  cripple  for  life  from  it. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Griffith,  the  editor  of  the  United  States  Nautical 
Magazine,  made  the  calculation  and  scientific  drawings  embraced 
in  Mr.  Donald  McKay's  model  for  the  proposed  sloop-of-war,  and 
received  therefor  $700  in  two  bills  of  $100  each,  and  one  bill  of 
$500.  On  tho  passage  to  New  York,  Mr.  Griffith  had  his  pocket 
picked  of  tho  whole. 

A  corporal  with  six  recruits  was  on  his  way  to  New  York  on 
the  cars  the  other  day,  when  as  the  train  was  going  under  full 
headway,  near  Poughkeepsie,  a  recruit  leaped  off  the  train.  Quick 
as  a  flash  the  corporal  was  after  him — and  caught  him.  Strange 
to  say,  neither  of  the  men  was  badly  injured,  and  tho  train  hav- 
ing stopped,  both  resumed  their  seats. 

A  fine  marble  monument,  twenty-six  feet  in  height,  is  now 
nearly  completed,  and  will  bo  soon  placed  over  the  remains  of 
Abbott  Lawrence,  at  Mount  Auburn.  The  monument  consists 
of  a  Roman  Doric  shaft,  with  a  spiral  line  of  leaves,  surmounted 
by  an  antique  urn  with  drapery,  standing  upon  a  heavy  pedestal. 
It  will  be  one  of  tho  finest  memorials  in  Mount  Auburn. 

An  immense  work  is  nearly  concluded  at  tho  Imperial  Observ- 
atory at  Paris ;  it  is  the  Celestial  Atlas,  prepared  by  M.  Chaco- 
mac.  The  plates  are  almost  finished,  to  within  a  small  number. 
There  are  to  be  sixty-five  in  all.  In  presenting  the  new  plates  to 
the  Academic  des  Sciences,  M.  Leverrier  made  some  very  curious 
observations.  A  single  plate  contains  the  indication  of  25,525 
stars  of  the  thirteenth  magnitude. 

Consul  Keeman,  who,  it  was  said,  caused  the  American  flag  to 
he  displayed  in  the  attack  of  the  British  upon  Canton,  denies  tho 
story.  He  says  the  flag  was  taken  into  tho  governor's  palace  by 
a  seaman  belonging  to  the  United  States  ship  Levant,  and  that 
the  only  agency  Consul  Keeman  had  in  the  transaction  was  to 
remove  the  flag.  The  matter  will  no  doubt  be  properly  investi- 
gated, and  full  justice  done  by  the  Hong  Kong  Consul. 

A  brake  for  cars  on  railways  has  been  invented  and  success- 
fully tested  on  rails  in  France.  The  brake,  or  rather  series  of 
brakes,  aro  made  to  act  directly  upon  the  raits,  instead  of  tho 
wheels,  as  is  usual.  Tins  contrivance,  it  is  stated,  is  able  to  check 
the  motion  of  a  train  running  at  tho  rate  of  thirty-seven  and  one- 
third  miles  per  hour,  in  the  distance  of  three  hundred  and  forty 
feet,  without  producing  a  sensible  shock  to  the  passengers  in  tho 
train. 

Many  of  the  people  in  the  shore  towns  of  Maino  have  been 
pursuing  a  new  branch  of'industry  for  the  last  few  years — the 
"pogy  business."  During  a  number  of  tho  summer  months,  a 
small  fish  called  the  pogy  makes  into  the  bays  along  the  shore  in 
shoals.  They  are  takeu  in  nets  in  large  quantities,  boiled  in  a 
large  kettle  fitted  up  in  a  furnace  at  the  shore,  thence  passed  into 
a  press  constructed  like  a  cider  press,  and  the  oil  extracted  from 
them.  It  is  then  barreled  up  and  sent  to  Boston  market.  Itgen- 
erally  brings  from  ©15  to  $18  per  barrel.  During  the  best  of  tho 
season  the  business  is  profitable. 


^foreign  Items. 

There  are  thirty  thousand  piano  forte  teachcn  in  Paris. 

The  harvest  in  Turkey  liad  prored  a  bi_  fa]  one. 

An  "Occasional  Correspondent"  in  the  Dumfries  Cornier  says  j 
"Sir  K.  11.  Lytton  draws  xioo  per  month  for  hi*  story  in  Black- 
wood's  Magazine." 

In  Paris,  a  narrative  of  Prince  Nanoleon'fi  voyage  in  the  North 
Seas  Eg  expected  shortly  to  appear.  It  i*  said  to  be  written  by  a 
Poli  h  gentleman. 

Mi»s  Harriet  Martincau,  in  a  tetter  to  the  London  Newt,  refutes 
the  ttorr  that  the  fother  of  MSm  Bronte'  was  displeased  with  Mm. 
GaskelTs  memoir  of  that  lady. 

'J  he  loi    I   '  -'>  tature  of  the  I«Ic  of  Man,  called  tho  Tynwald, 

hftK  lately  mad--  B  law  which  n;'jiiircfi  that  pnblJC  botlSCS  kIihII  bo 
closed  the  whole  of  the  Lord'B  Day,  except  to  lodgers  and  bona 
fide  travellers. 

Numbers  of  mutineers  seem  to  leave  Delhi,  in  the  hope  of  ear- 
ing the  plunder  they  have  gained;  and  numbers  of  cavalry  sol* 
diers  have  been  met  on  the  road  from  the  besieged  city  to  Alley- 
ghur,  retiring,  no  doubt,  to  their  homes  with  booty. 

The  budget  of  the  city  of  Paril  tor  I8."i8  amount*  to  71,109,652 
franc  15  centime  ,  or  a  little  more  than  fourteen  million  dollars. 
This  is  a  mo'derate  sum  for  the  government  of  a  city  like  Paris, 
particularly  as  a  ^ood  portion  of  it  will  be  needed  for  the  comple- 
tion of  projected  and  unfinished  public  improvements. 


JJaiuTtf  of  ffiout. 

Never  scofT  at  religion — it  H  not  only  proof  of  a  wicked 

heart,  but  of  low  breeding. — IMyhlon. 

....  Flints  may  be  melted — we  see  it  daily — but  an  ungrateful 
heart  cannot ;  no,  not  by  the  strongest  and  noblest  Hume. — South. 

....  Speak  not  ill  of  an  enemy,  but  rather  give  him  good  worda, 
that  ho  may  use  theo  better  if  you  chance  to  fall  into  his  hands. — 
Selden, 

....  Restrain  thy  choler,  hearken  much,  and  speak  little;  for 
the  tongue  is  the  instrument  of  the  greatest  good,  and  tho  greatest 
evil,  that  is  done  in  the  world. — Sir   Walter  liali-ujh. 

....  In  making  friends,  consider  well  first ;  and  when  you  aro 
fixed,  be  true,  not  wavering  by  reports,  nor  deserting  in  affliction, 
for  that  becomes  not  the  good  and  the  virtuous. — Penn. 

Much  reading,  like  a  too  great  repletion,  stops  up,  through 

a  course  of  diverse,  sometimes  contrary  opinions,  the  access  of  a 
nearer,  newer  and  quicker  invention  of  your  own. — Osborne. 

....  If  I  were  a  writer  of  books,  I  would  compile  a  register, 
with  the  comment  of  the  various  deaths  of  men  ;  and  it  could  not 
but  be  useful,  for  who  should  teach  men  to  die,  would  at  the  same 
time  teach  them  to  live, — Montaigne. 

I  compare  the  art  of  spreading  rumors  to  the  art  of  pin- 
making.  There  is  usually  some  truth  which  I  call  wire;  as  ibis 
passes  from  hand  to  hand,  one  gives  it  a  polish,  another  a  point ; 
others  make  and  put  on  the  head,  and  at  last  the  pin  is  completed. 
— John  Newton. 


Jo&ct'si  Uuogct. 

It  is  evident  that  heat  travels  faster  than  cold,  for,  as  all  will 
admit,  anybody  can  catch  cold. 

"Mama,  can  a  door  speak?"  "Certainly  not,  my  dear." 
"  Then  why  did  you  tell  Anne,  one  morning,  to  answer  the  door?" 

Tho  Albany  Knickerbocker  says  that  there  is  a  man  in  Green- 
bush  who  believes  in  rotation  of  crops.  One  year  he  raises  noth- 
ing, the  next  year,  weeds. 

"What  ugly  brat  is  that  under  the  window,  Susan  V     "  Why, 

that  is  mine,"  replied  Mrs.  J .     "  O,  call  the  dear,  beautiful, 

pretty  little  creature  in,  and  let  me  kiss  her." 

Speaking  of  a  beautiful  brunette  belle  of  an  Illinois  city,  a 
friend  of  ours  accounts  for  the  brownness  of  her  complexion  by 
the  fact  that  she  has  been  so  often  toasted. 

A  lawyer,  not  over  young  nor  handsome,  examining  a  young 
lady  witness  in  court,  determined  to  perplex  her,  and  said  :  "  Miss, 
upon  my  word,  you  are  very  pretty."  The  young  lady  very 
promptly  replied  :  "I  would  return  the  compliment,  sir,  if  I  were 
not  on  oath." 

At  a  recent  spiritual  circle,  tho  spirits  indicated  uniquely  the 
negative  and  aflirmativo  answers.  "Yes"  was  by  "a  sound  like 
rns bin g  water,"  while  "No"  was  signified  by  " a  strong  puff  of 
wind,"  in  the  face  of  each  one  present.  This  is  the  first  time  wo 
ever  heard  of  a  spirit  blowing  its  noes ! 


THE  FLAG-  OF  OUR  UNION. 

THE    FAVORITE    WEEKLY    MISCELLANEOUS     JOURNAL. 

DESIGNED   FOR   THE   HOME   CIRCLE. 

This  long  established  and  well  kuowu  weekly  paper,  after  eleven  years  of 
unequalled  prosperity  and  popularity-,  has  become  a  "  household  word :;  from 
Maine  to  California,  gladdening  the  fireside  of  rich  and  poor,  in  town  and 
country,  all  over  the  wide  extent  of  the  United  States.  It  should  be  a  weekly 
Visitor  to  every  American  home,  because 

fly  It  is  just  such  a  paper  as  any  father,  brother,  or  friend  would  intro- 
duce to  the  family  circle. 

fly  It  is  printed  on  the  finest  satin-surfaced  paper,  with  new  type,  and  in 
a  neat  and  beautiful  style. 

fly  It  is  of  the  mammoth  size,  yet  contains  no  advertisements  in  its  eight 
super  royal  pages. 

fry  It  is  devoted  to  news,  tales,  poems,  stories  of  the  sea,  discoveries,  mis- 
cellany, wit  and  humor. 
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INTERIOR  OF  AN  EASTERN  HAREM. 

The  picture  on  this  page  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  what  few  pro- 
fane eyes  arc  permitted  to  gaze  upon,  the  interior  of  an  Oriental 
harem — the  homo  of  beauty — a  place  secluded  with  jealousy,  and 
guarded  with  the  utmost  severity.  Indolently  reclining  on  their 
benches  arc  two  women  lovely  enough  to  bo  the  houris  of  a  Ma- 
hommedan  paradise,  in  their  costly  and  graceful  attire.  Flowers 
and  perfumes  load  the  table,  and  beside  the  belles  of  tho  harem 
stands  one  of  those  curious  pipes,  with  crystal  vases  and  flexible 
tubes,  which  yield  a  solace  to  the  idle  hour  of  the  Orientals,  male 
and  female.  An  attendant  is  bringing  in  a  pot  of  fragrant  coffeo, 
and  another  appears  bearing  a  child  in  her  arms  and  followed  by 
a  little  toddler  on  foot.  The  life  of  women  in  the  East  is  very 
monotonous,  and  if  they  were  not  kept  in  ignorance,  and  their  in- 
dolence fostered,  they  would  die  of  ennui.  Dr.  Hume  has  given 
a  pretty  good  description  of  them  from  personal  observation,  for 
he  enjoyed  the  rare  privilege  of  being  admitted  to  the  harem  of 
Hanun  Bey,  and  whn  the  saw  there  of  its  inmates.  lie  says  :  "They 
wore  seated  in  a  small  room,  on  the  sides  of  which  was  a  divan, 
or  sofa,  covered  with  crimson  satin,  a  Turkey  carpet  being  spread 
on  the  middle  of  the  floor.  The  crimson  satin  was  fancifully  em- 
broidered with  silver  flowers.  The  ladies  wore  white  turbans  ot 
muslin,  and  their  faces  were  concealed  with  long  veils,  which,  in 
fact,  were  only  large  white  handkerchiefs  thrown  carelessly  over 
them.  When  they  go  abroad,  they  wear  veils,  like  the  Arab  wo- 
men. Their  trousers  were  of  red  and  white  striped  satin,  very 
wide,  but  drawn  together  at  the  ankle  with  a  silk  cord,  tied  under 
their  breasts  with  a  girdle  of  scarlet  and  silver.     Something  like 


THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER. 

A  correspondent  of  Notes  and  Queries  gives  an  abstract  of  tho 
contents  of  tho  first  American  newspaper,  printed  at  Boston  in 
1690.  A  copy  is  in  tho  State  paper  office,  London.  After  a  pre- 
amble or  introduction,  pointing  out  the  designs  of  this  publica- 
tion, which  is  to  be  monthly,  or  oftencr,  it  states  that  the  Chris- 
tianized Indians  in  some  parts  of  Plymouth  appoint  a  day  of 
thanksgiving  (a  good  example)  for  the"mercies  of  God  in  supply- 
ing tho  late  want  of  corn,  and  giving  them  tho  prospect  of  a  com- 
fortable harvest.  Notwithstanding  the  great  drawback  in  the  de- 
parture of  forces  for  Canada,  the  favorablcness  of  the  season  has 
prevented  their  feeling  the  lack  of  laboring  hands.  Two  children, 
aged  oleven  and  nine  years,  belonging  to  an  inhabitant  of  Chelms- 
ford, missing,  supposed  to  be  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians. 
At  Water-town,  an  old  man  having  recently  buried  his  wife  and 
fallen  into  a  melancholy  mood,  hanged  himself.  Prevalence  of 
fevers  and  agues;  in  some  parts  malignant  fever  runs  through  a 
whole  family,  often  proving  mortal.  The  small  pox,  which  has 
been  raging  in  Boston,  now  much  abated — more  cases,  although 
not  so  mortal,  than  when  it  visited  them  twelve  years  ago.  The 
number  of  deaths  in  the  visitation  from  the  complaint  in  Boston, 
320,  June,  July  and  August  being  the  most  obnoxious  months. 
Prayers  oftentimes  in  the  congregations  for  above  100  sick.  There 
was  a  great  fire  a  few  weeks  since  in  Boston,  with  20  houses  near 
the  Millcreek  burned.  Another  fire  broke  out  about  midnight  be- 
tween the  16th  and  17th  instant,  near  the  South  Meeting  House, 
which  consumed  about  five  or  six  houses.  The  meeting  house,  a 
handsome  edifice,  most  wonderfully  preserved.  In  the  house  where 


COTTAGE  GARDENS. 

I  love  to  sco  a  cottage  garden,  with  its  old-fashioned  flowers, — 
tho  palo  sweet  monthly  rose  climbing  almost  up  to  tho  roof.  The 
borders  edged  with  thrift  and  gay  with  tho  true  Califomian  col- 
ored marigolds,  thyme,  sweet-scented  thyme,  and  marjoram  for 
the  bees.  And  generally,  the  pride  of  all,  a  huge  lavender  bush, 
whoso  produce  is  carefully  collected  to  scent  the  drawers  and  old 
chests  with.  And  the  sunflower,  which  in  my  younger  days  hav- 
ing read  of  the  beautiful  Clytie,  pining  away  in  silent  worship  of 
the  bright  sun,  I  pictured  to  myself  a  slight  graceful  blossom,  with 
pinky  bells  and  feathery  leaves ;  and  all  at  once  our  so-called  sun- 
flower came  to  my  mind  with  a  sudden  shock,  and  I  felt  a  tem- 
pest of  annoyance  at  the  idea  of  the  large  flaring  yellow  flower 
with  a  most  plebeian  thick  stalk,  and  great  coarse  green  leaves, 
turning  its  broad,  sauey-looking  face  to  the  orb  of  day,  as  if  it 
were  really  staring  it  out  of  countenance.  I  did  not  then  know 
that  it  was  not  the  real  Clytie  after  all,  but  it  destroyed  that  little 
romance  for  mo  at  the  time.  But  to  return  to  our  cottage  garden, 
the  spicy-smelling  old  clove-carnation,  the  velvet  polyanthus,  the 
oxlips,  and,  perhaps,  a  hen-and-chicken  daisy.  There,  too,  you 
may  see  the  dear  old  cabbage  rose — the  queen  of  all  roses — that 
warm-hearted,  glowing  flower,  in  which  one  could  imprison  one's 
nose  for  an  hour  to  enjoy  the  cordial  sweetness  which  seems  to  do 
one's  heart  good.  I  do  love  a  cottage  garden,  and  always  fancy 
that  wherever  it  is  carefully  tended,  and.  evidently  the  pride  and 
glory  of  its  owner,  there  is  some  good  and  gentle,  even  if  rough 
and  untaught  spirit,  which  works  for  good  ;  at  any  rate,  there  are 
almost  always  industry  and  tidiness. —  Wayside  Fancies. 


THE   FAVORITES    OF    THE   HAREM. FEMALE   LIFE    IN   THE   EAST. 


a  white  silk  shirt,  with  loose  sleeves,  and  open  at  the  breast,  was 
next  the  skin.  Over  all  was  thrown  a  pelisse.  One  of  them 
wore  light  blue  satin,  spangled  with  small  silk  leaves,  while  the 
two  others  were  decked  in  pink,  satin  and  gold.  We  were  treated 
with  coffee,  and  were  fanned  by  the  ladies  themselves,  with  large 
fans,  a  perfume  being  at  the  same  time  scattered  through  the 
room.  This  was  composed  of  rose  water,  a  great  quantity  of 
which  is  made  in  Fayoum.  They  were  reserved  at  first;  but, 
after  conversing  with  the  Mamlouk  who  attended  me,  they  were 
less  careful  to  conceal  their  faces.  Their  beauty  did  not  equal 
what  I  had  anticipated,  from  the  fineness  of  their  skins.  They 
were  inclined  to  corpulence  ;  their  faces  round  and  inexpressive  ; 
but  their  necks,  bosoms,  arms  and  hands  were  of  great  fairness 
and  delicacy.  My  dress  seemed  to  amuse  them  very  much,  and 
they  examined  every  part  of  it,  particularly  my  boots  and  spurs. 
When  drinking  coffee  with  the  Turkish  officers,  I  chanced  to  forget 
my  handkerchief;  as  I  seemed  to  express  a  desire  to  find  it,  one 
of  the  ladies  took  off"  a  handkerchief"  and  presented  it  to  me." 
The  Turkish  ladies  in  Constantinople  have  of  late  given  indica- 
tions of  revolting  against  the  established  usages  of  the  harem,  and 
claim  already  something  of  lhat  freedom  which  is  enjoyed  by 
females  in  civilized  Christian  countries.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
as  the  influence  of  European  civilization  becomes  extended  they 
will  enjoy  greater  privileges.  It  may  not  be  many  years  before 
the  veil  is  discarded,  and  before  they  go  abroad  with  their  beauti- 
ful features  open  to  examination,  claiming  that  general  admira- 
tion which  they  undoubtedly  covet.  But  yet  greater  advantages, 
we  trust,  arc  in  store  for  them,  education  and  proper  position. 


the  fire  originated  a  young  man  lost  his  life.  The  best  furnished 
printing  press  in  America  destroyed  also;  a  loss  not  easily  repaired. 
Arrival  at  Piscataque  of  one  Papoon,ina  shallop  from  Penobscot, 
whence  he  had  run  away.  He  belonged  to  a  small  vessel  bound 
from  Lisbon  to  Virginia  that  put  in  at  Penobscot  through  distress, 
when  the  Indians  and  French  seized  her  and  butchered  the  master 
and  several  of  the  men.  Account  of  the  western  expedition  against 
Canada.  An  army  of  near  2500  men  and  a  navy  of  thirty-two  sail, 
started  under  command  of  Sir  William  Phipps.  Meantime  the 
English  colonists  in  the  West  raised  forces  to  the  number  of  500 
or  600,  with  General  Winthrop  at  their  head.  The  Marquas  join 
him.  Other  Indian  nations  expected,  but  they  disappoint  him. 
The  Marquas  invade  the  French  territory  with  some  success,  but 
use  great  barbarity.  Misunderstanding  between  the  general  and 
the  lieutenant  governor  of  New  York  on  the  return  of  the  former 
to  Albany.  Two  English  captives  escaped  from  the  Indians  and 
French  at  Pescadamoquady  came  into  Portsmouth  on  the  16th 
instant,  and  relate  an  account  of  the  barbarities  exercised  at  Port 
Real  by  Captain  Mason,  on  the  Indians,  who  in  return  butchered 
forty  of  our  people  who  were  captives.  Letters  of  news  arrived, 
via  Barbadoes,  to  Captain  H.  K.,  of  the  1 9th  of  August.  Account 
from  Plymouth  of  September  22.  Pegypscot  Fort  surrounded  on 
the  night  of  the  15th  instant,  but  not  finding  any  Indians  they 
marched  to  Arftonoscoggin.  There,  on  the  Lord's  Day,  they 
killed  fifteen  or  sixteen  of  the  enemy,  and  recovered  five  English 
captives.  At  Macquoit  young  Bracket  makes  his  escape.  They 
land  at  Saco  and  meet  with  similar  success,  taking  nine  canoes, 
and  an  English  captive  named  Thomas  Baker,  etc. 


THE  ITALIAN  SINGING  VOICE. 

The  Italians  form  their  tone,  which  is  the  purest  and  best  tha# 
art  has  hitherto  produced,  by  singing  more  at  the  back  of  the 
mouth,  keeping  the  throat  moderately  open,  than  either  in  the 
chest,  the  head,  or  the  throat  itself.  There  is  a  place  near  the 
back  of  the  mouth  where  the  voice,  whether  from  the  head 
or  the  chest,  must  pass ;  and  the  Italian  method  of  voicing 
brings  the  tone  to  this  spot  previous  to  its  production,  and  sends 
it  forth  in  its  finished  state  from  that  precise  point,  nntainted 
either  by  the  nose  or  the  throat,  the  mouth  or  the  lips.  The  mouth, 
which  the  English  singer  causes  to  take  an  important  part  in  the 
production  of  his  tones,  has  little,  if  any,  immediate  influence  in 
the  formation  of  the  Italian  tone.  In  the  latter,  the  mouth  and 
lips  are  much  more  at  rest ;  they  assume  a  gentle  smile  ;  and  the 
opening  of  the  lips  is  lengthened,  rather  than  rounded,  as  by  most 
English  singers.  This  tone  can  only  be  properly  acquired,  in  the 
first  instance,  by  imitation,  and,  unless  the  first  idea  is  minutely 
and  correctly  given,  and  confirmed  by  constant  and  undeviating 
practice,  and  the  mechanical  agency  irrevocably  fixed,  the  tone 
will,  in  most  cases,  be  imperfectly  formed ;  yet  upon  this  original 
understanding  and  conformation  of  the  organs  all  the  after  struc- 
ture depends.  Without  the  due  exercise  of  judgment  in  forming 
the  tone,  and  long  perseverance  in  fixing  the  scale  of  notes  upon 
the  mind,  a  fine,  pure  tone  of  voice  cannot  be  acquired.  The 
reason  so  few  English  singers  are  perfect  here  is,  they  leave  this 
indispensable  part  of  the  process  for  what  are  commonly  but 
erroneously  thought  to  be  more  important  branches  of  the  vocal 
art. — Musical  Journal. 
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EMIGRANTS  AT  CONSTITUTION  WHARF,  BOSTON. 

To  those  who  have  never  witnessed  the  arrival  of  an  emigrant 
ship,  tho  picture  on  this  page,  drawn  expressly  for  us,  will  reveal 
an  interesting  phase  of  life ;  while  those  familiar  with  such  scenes 
will  readily  bear  testimony  to  the  correctness  of  our  representation. 
Tho  scene  is  at  Constitution  Wharf,  where  the  ships  of  Thayer  & 
Warrea'B  Liverpool  line  of  packets  dischargo  their  passengers  and 
freight.  The  wharf  is  represented  as  crowded  with  people,  a  large 
proportion  being  tho  friends  of  tho  poor  emigrant.  No  sooner  is 
a  ship  telegraphed,  and  the  hour  of  her  arrival  known,  than  thou- 
sands of  those  interested  in  her  rush  down  to  the  wharf  at  which 
she  is  to  arrive  Cabs,  carriages  and  carts  dash  through  the 
throng  and  take  up  their  stations ;  merchants'  clerks  and  steve- 
dores hasten  to  the  spot ;  all  eyes  are  bent  on  the  huge  bulk  of  tho 
packet-ship,  as  sho  slonly  edges  into  her  berth  after  the  steam-tug 
is  cast  looso.  The  captain  and  mates  are  heard  on  deck  busy 
giving  orders,  while  the  sailors  tramp  to  and  fro  with  lines,  or 
heave  round  the  capstan,  finding  scarcely  room  to  work  in  the 
crowded  state  of  tho  ship.  A  mass  of  faces  is  peering  over  the 
bulwarks,  and  tokens  of  joyous  recognition  pass  between  friends 
long  severed,  as  the  new  comers  descry  those  who  have  preceded 
them  to  tho  land  of  promise.  As  soon  as  the  ship  is  made  fast, 
and  the  gangway  laid  between  deck  and  shore,  a  tremendous  rush 
takes  places — two  tides  of  human  beings  pouring  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. Tho  officers  of  the  Bhip  find  it  impossible  to  check  the 
frantic  haste  of  men  and  womon  rushing  on  board  to  greet  near 


and  dear  ones,  or  the  impatience  of  those  who  have  been  impris- 
oned for  weeks  on  shipboard,  and  long  to  tread  firm  land  once 
more.  Our  artist  has  depicted  a  meeting  on  tho  wharf  between 
an  Irish  family  and  their  friends  ashore.  A  married  woman,  who 
has  long  since  left  "  Onld  Ireland,"  and  become  Americanized,  as 
her  costume  shows,  rushes  forward  to  greet  her  old  mother,  her 
sisters  and  her  brothers,  who  have  come  to  try  their  fortunes  in 
the  now  land.  How  many  of  such  meetings  have  wc  witnessed 
with  moist  eyes  !  There  is  nothing  so  striking  in  the  Irish  char- 
acter as  the  strength  of  their  family  attachments.  The  first  use 
the  emigrant  makes  of  his  or  her  first  earnings  is  to  remit  a  large 
portion  to  those  left  destitute  behind,  either  to  aid  them  in  their 
struggles  in  their  native  country,  or  to  help  them  across  the  water 
to  a  land  which  promises  so  much  for  the  poor  and  deserving. 
We  have  seen  those  established  prosperously  in  this  country,  and 
showing  evidences  of  it  in  their  neat  and  even  handsome  dresses, 
clasp  to  their  hearts  their  poor  and  ragged  relatives,  with  tears  of 
delight  streaming  down  their  cheeks.  Pride  and  meanness  are 
no  Irish  vices.  After  one  of  these  arrivals,  groups  of  men  may 
be  seen  about  the  streets  in  costumes  which  show  that  they  belong 
to  the  "finest  peasantry."  We  see  those  queer  hats,  those  long- 
skirted  coats,  and  velveteen  or  corduroy  breeches,  which  have 
been  worn  for  many  a  year  in  Connaught  and  Munster.  But  they 
soon  lay  aside  these  characteristic  costumes.  Those  who  have 
friends  here  arc  indebted  to  them  for  replenishing  their  wardrobes  ; 
while  the  others,  as  soon  as  they  get  employment  and  money, 


make  haste  to  refurnish  themselves — and  does  not  Oak  Hall  offer 
the  most  tempting  inducements  *  We  have  spoken  of  the  joyooi 
meeting  of  long-parted  friends.  Sometimes  sadder  scenes  tranr 
spire.  Sometimes  the  emigrant  finds  a  sister  dead,  or  learns  that 
a  beloved  son  has  been  laid  in  the  narrow  house ;  and  then  the 
wail  goes  up  from  a  breaking  heart.  Formerly,  many  tragic 
scenes  occurred  on  board  emigrant  ships — for  the  strong  arm  of 
the  law  had  not  been  extended  to  protect  the  poor  in  their  jour- 
neyings  across  tho  water.  Many  ships,  which  undertook  the  car- 
riage of  passengers,  were  ill-ventilated,  and  an  insufficient  space 
was  afforded  to  the  emigrants  ;  when  foul  air  began  to  do  its  work, 
and  disease  was  engendered,  the  mortality  was  sometimes  very 
great.  Now,  however,  the  comfort  of  passengers  of  the  poorest 
class  is  provided  for.  Plenty  of  room  is  given  to  each  person, 
plenty  of  air,  and  the  passenger  ships  are  all  well  found.  In  this 
respect,  our  Boston  ships  enjoy  a  high  reputation,  and  command 
a  large  proportion  of  emigrant  travel.  The  radiating  lines  of 
railroad  from  this  port  enable  emigrants  to  continue  their  journey 
in  every  direction.  Many  of  the  German,  Swiss  and  Danish  emi- 
grants who  arrive  at  this  port,  make  no  halt  here,  but  go  directly 
through  to  the  far  West ;  and  of  this  class,  a  large  proportion 
bring  considerable  sums  of  money  with  them — nearly  ail  enough 
to  keep  them  from  want  till  they  have  secured  a  livelihood.  Emi- 
grants of  this  class  soon  find  a  place  to  locate  ;  and  being  usually 
industrious,  make  a  substantial  yeomanry  to  people  our  Western 
States,  where  they  are  always  welcomed  as  co-laborers. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.) 


THE  MORMONS  DAUGHTER: 

—  OK, — ■ 

CAMP  LIFE  ACROSS  THE  PRAIRIES. 

A  TRUE  STOttY  OF  OUR  OWN  REMARKABLE  TIMES. 


BT     M.     A.     AVERT. 


[continued.] 
CHAPTER  VI.— [continued.] 

One  day  Casauko  came  to  our  lodge,  dressed  in  all  his  Indian 
finery,  when  both  his  mother  and  myself  were  present,  and  after 
sitting  for  some  time,  gravely  smoking,  in  the  Indian  fashion,  and 
gazing  ardently  in  ray  flushed  face,  he  came  nearer  to  me,  and  said  : 

"  Casauko  has  waited  long  for  the  roses  to  bloom  on  the  cheek 
of  his  pale-faced  bride.  Now  they  have  come  back  again.  She 
is  well  and  strong.  Casauko  thinks  her  very  beautiful.  Will 
she  not  this  day  become  his  wile  ?" 

I  was  thoroughly  alarmed  now;  the  color  fled  from  my  face, 
and  my  heart  beat  audibly,  as  I  silently  put  up  a  prayer  to  the 
great  Father  for  wisdom  to  guide  me  in  this  long-dreaded  emer- 
gency. I  knew  the  impatient  savage  had  long  chafed  at  the  delay 
caused  by  my  illness,  and  that  now  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
turn  him  from  his  purposes. 

"  The  white  maiden  need  not  fear  to  become  the  wife  of  the 
Upsaroka  chief,"  he  continued,  when  he  found  I  grew  pale  as 
death,  and  did  not  reply.  "He  is  very  km d  to  those  lie  loves. 
She  will  know  this  when  she  is  his  wife." 

"  The  Great  Spirit  was  angry  when  she  thought  of  becoming 
Casauko's  bride,"  I  replied,  with  some  returning  courage.  "  He 
sent  the  death-arrows  near  her  heart.  His  aim  will  be  surer  if  she 
becomes  the  bride  of  the  great  chief ;  and  the  day  she  does  so,  she 
will  die." 

"No,  no;  it  was  the  Bad  Spirit  in  some  jealous  squaw's  heart 
that  gave  the  poison,  and  not  the  great  Wahcondah,"  lie  said. 

"And  is  not  the  Bad  Spirit  still  there?"  I  questioned. 

"The  Bad  Spirit  dare  not  again  show  its  face,"  said  he,  with 
flashing  eyes.  "  Casauko  knows  how  to  tame  it ;  so  the^maiden 
need  not  fear." 

"But  she  does  fear  too  much  to  be  happy  in  Casauko's  lodge, 
with  his  wife  and  children,"  I  responded. 

"  She  shall  have  a  lodge  of  her  own,  or  still  dwell  with  Casau- 
ko's mother,  who  has  learned  to  love  her  as  her  own  child." 

"  She  also  loves  Malulu.  She  respects  and  honors  Casauko  ; 
but  her  heart  is  with  the  tents  of  her  own  tribe." 

"But  the  tents  of  her  tribe  were  all  gone  long  ago.  She  will 
never  see  them  more.  Her  home  must  henceforth  bo  with  the 
Upsarokas ;  and  what  chief  would  she  prefer  to  Casauko  ?"  he 
urged. 

"None,  none.  He  is  the  flower  of  his  tribe.  His  form  is  like 
a  lofty  pine ;  his  step  like  that  of  a  stately  elk ;  his  eye  like  the 
eagle's  when  he  soars  toward  the  sun,  and  his  limbs  swifter  than 
the  fleet  antelopes.  He  is  the  bravest  warrior  of  his  race,  and  if 
ho  had  no  wife,  and  Selina  were  an  Indian  maiden,  she  would 
choose  him  first  of  all  the  Upsarokas,  and  be  proud  to  bear  up  his 
name.  But  she  is  of  another  nation — a  nation  whom  the  Indians 
despise  and  hate,  and  whose  blood  should  never  be  mingled  with 
their  own,  if  they  cannot  together  share  the  happy  hunting-grounds 
hereafter.  You  say  the  pale  faces  are  cowards, — that  they  are 
weak  and  effeminate, — that  their  hearing  is  dull  and  their  sight 
dim,  when  compared  with  the  Indians.  And  would  not  your 
children  be  so  if  they  had  a  pale-faced  mother?  Casauko  would 
not  raise  up  a  breed  of  warriors  who  would  shame  him  when  he  is 
old,  by  flying  before  his  enemies  ?  The  Young  Haven's  eye  is 
keen  as  the  hawk's ;  his  step  is  stately  and  swift  as  the  antelope's ; 
his  bound  is  like  a  young  panther's,  and  his  beauty  like  the  fairest 
flower  of  the  valley.  When  he  becomes  a  warrior,  he  will  rival 
Lalanni  in  fame,  and  honor  Casauko  by  following  his  footsteps  in 
the  war-path  towards  the  happy  hunting-grounds.  If  Casauko  is 
wise,  he  will  take  no  wife  from  among  the  pale  faces,  to  raise  up 
coward  sons  ;  but  if  he  wishes  for  more,  he  will  seek  them  among 
the  fair  maidens  of  his  tribe,  and  then  no  mongrel  brood  will  call 
him  father." 

Casauko  listened  with  attention  to  my  earnest  and  passionate 
harangue,  and  I  could  see  by  the  changes  that  passed  over  his 
dark  features  that  my  impromptu  reasonings  were  making  a 
powerful  impression  upon  his  mind.  He  was  flattered,  in  spite  of 
his  Indian  stoicism,  by  my  praises  of  himself  and  the  little  Haven,  of 
whom  he  was  justly  proud,  and  he  was  inwardly  convinced  of  the 
utility  of  keeping  his  Indian  blood  pure  and  uncontaminated ;  but 
then  human  passion  pleaded  quite  as  powerfully  in  his  savage 
bosom  as  his  love  for  the  hereditary  glory  and  honor  of  his  dis- 
tinguished family. 

"  The  white  maiden  speaks  wise  words,  but  Casauko  loves  her 
too  well  to  part  with  her,"  he  said,  after  a  long  pause,  during 
which  he  regarded  me  with  burning,  passionate  glances. 

"Did  not  Casauko  love  the  mother  of  the  little  Raven  as  well 
before  the  Bad  Spirit  sent  Selina  into  his  hunting-path  V  I  asked. 
"He  did.  She  was  the  joy  of  his  life,"  said  he  sententiously. 
"And  she  will  be  again  when  Casauko  sends  Selina  back  to 
her  people.  While  she  stays  with  the  Upsarokas,  Sarettah's  brow 
is  dark  and  frowning ;  her  smiles  are  all  gone ;  her  beauty  is  fad- 
ing. When  Selina  is  gone,  her  brow  will  become  smooth  once 
mare ;  her  laugh  will  ring  sweeter  than  soft  music ;  her  cheeks 
will  bloom  like  the  prairie  roses,  and  she  will  make  Casauko  a 
thousand  times  happier  than  he  would  be  with  two  jealous  wives, 


tormenting  him  by  their  ceaseless  quarrels,  and  making  his  home 
miserable." 

"  Thero  is  truth  in  the  maidon's  words,"  said  Malulu,  now 
speaking  for  the  first  time.  "  Your  father's  lodge  was  never  hap- 
py an  hour  after  lie  took  a  second  wife,  nor  are  any  of  those  I 
know  whero  there  are  more  than  one  to  sharo  its  honors." 

Ho  stood  for  some  minutes  gazing  upon  me  irresolutely,  and 
then  sadly  and  thoughtfully  turned,  away  and  left  the  lodge;  while 
I,  overcome  with  emotion,  threw  myself,  weeping,  into  Malulu's 
arms. 

"  0,  plead  with  him,  Malulu  !"  I  said,  in  my  broken  Indian 
language.  "  You  aro  his  mother,  and  can  influence  him  where 
others  would  fail.  You  know  that  our  races  can  never  mingle 
upon  equal  terms, — that  the  pure-blooded  Indians  would  despise 
and  look  down  upon  me  if  I  were  Casauko's  wife, — that  Sarettah, 
who  already  hates  me,  would  take  vengeance,  were  I  to  usurp  her 
rights.  0,  plead  with  him,  Malulu,  to  spare  me,  to  spare  Iiimsclf, 
this  great  misery!"  said  I,  passionately. 

Malulu  coldly  put  me  from  her,  undoubtedly  thinking  such  out- 
bursts of  passion  indecorous,  and  silently  went  to  her  labors  ;  nor 
could  I  judge  from  her  appearance  which  way  her  influence  would 
be  cast, 

Sarettah,  when  we  met,  was  still  cold  and  impassible  as  ever. 
From  the  day  of  the  poisoning,  I  knew  she  had  regarded  me  with 
a  fierce,  brooding  hate,  till  I  saved  the  life  of  her  child,  and  then, 
though  the  feeling  became  somewhat  modified,  I  could  see  that 
her  jealousy  burned  as  fiercely  as  ever,  and  but  for  that  act,  I  have 
no  doubt  she  would  have  again  sought  my  life,  even  though  her 
own  exposure  and  death  were  certain.  Intuitively  she  guessed 
Casauko's  feelings,  but  dared  not  speak  to  him  on  the  subject, 
through  fear  of  bringing  about  the  very  result  sho  feared. 

Several  weeks  passed  away,  during  which  Casauko  and  I 
mutually  avoided  each  other,  though  when  we  did  meet,,  I  feared 
from  his  looks  that  he  was  still  undecided  how  to  act.  A  dislike 
to  wounding  Sarettah's  feelings,  and  angering  her  powerful  rela- 
tives, I  think,  held  him  back  quite  as  much  as  the  reasons  I  had 
urged  against  our  union,  when  he  came  to  think  of  it  in  all  its 
bearings. 

He  was  ambitious,  and  feared  it  might  injure  his  popularity 
with  the  tribe,  by  whom  ho  was  highly  respected,  and  whose  popu- 
lar favor  he  was  desirous  of  gaining,  with  the  view  of  becoming 
its  chief  ruler  when  age  had  silvered  his  locks  and  crowned  him 
with  honors.  His  voice  already  sounded  eloquently  at  the  council 
fires  of  his  people ;  but  how  could  he  hereafter  hurl  defiance  at 
the  Long  Knives,  or  dwell  upon  the  wrongs  the  Indians  had  suf- 
fered from  the  pale  faces,  if  his  own  lodge  contained  a  pale-faced 
wife,  and  his  children  owned  a  mother  of  that  hated  nation  ?  In 
this,  tho  fierce,  passionate  love  I  have  no  doubt  he  felt  for  me  con- 
flicted strongly  with  all  his  preconceived  ideas  of  power  and 
right  and  Indian  policy,  and  for  some  time  kept  him  undecided 
how  to  act. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

"With  stealthy  tread 

Speeds  the  tawny  chief  on  his  way  along; 
And  with  low-bent  head, 

The  maiden  lists  to  her  lover's  song. 
Ah!  where  are  they  now? 

'Tis  the  sound  of  tho  white  man's  voice  I  hear, 
And  a  fair,  pale  brow 

Bends  down,  and  inclines  the  listening  ear." 

As  yet  no  words  had  passed  between  Sarettah  and  myself  on  the 
subject  of  our  mutual  difficulties.  But  meeting  her  one  day  alone 
upon  the  banks  of  the  lake,  I  resolved,  to  break  the  ice,  perhaps 
for  our  mutual  benefit. 

"  Why  does  Sarettah  look  so  coldly  upon  the  white  maiden  V  I 
questioned,  as  I  halted  in  front  of  her. 

"  Because  the  pale  face  steals  her  husband's  heart  from  her," 
said  she,  fiercely? 

"  She  does  not  wish  to  steal  the  heart  of  Sarettah's  husband, 
for  her  own  is  with  her  own  people,"  I  said,  earnestly. 

She  looked  upon  me  incredulously,  evidently  doubting  my 
words,  and  then  said,  eagerly : 

"Does  she  not  love  Casauko,  then,  and  will  she  not  come  to  his 
lodge  to  trample  on  Sarettah's  rights  ?" 

"  She  honors  Casauko  for  his  bravery  and  kindness  to  her,  and 
his  aged  mother ;  she  respects  him  for  his  courage  and  prowess  ; 
but  though  life  is  very  sweet  to  her,  she  had  rather  die  than  be- 
come his  wife,  because  she  loves  her  white  brothers  better  than  she 
does  him,  and  her  aged  father,  who  still  mourns  for  her." 

"  Can  Sarettah  believe  this  V  said  she,  wonderingly. 

"  It  is  as  true  as  the  words  of  the  Great  Spirit,"  said  I,  looking 
up  reverently.  "And  now  let  me  speak  wise  words  in  the  ear  of 
the  great  chief's  wife.  Her  jealousy  has  blinded  her  to  her  own 
interests.  When  her  husband  brought  home  the  white  maiden, 
the  Bad  Spirit  entered  her  heart.  She  frowned  upon  the  poor 
captive,  and  forgot  to  speak  sweet  words  in  her  husband's  ear, 
and  smile  upon  him  as  she  used  to  do  when  he  returned  from  the 
chase,  tired  out  with  the  labors  of  the  day.  He  looked  upon  her 
with  wonder,  and  saw  that  with  the  smile  and  sunshine,  the  beauty 
had  all  gone  from  his  wife's  face.  Her  heart  was  full  of  storms, 
and  that  made  her  brow  look  dark  and  lowering.  The  fires  of 
jealousy  and  hate  were  there,  and  they  shone  out  through  her  once 
smiling  eyes,  making  them  look  to  him  like  glowing  coals,  and 
turning  his  love  for  her  into  a  watchful  fear.  And  when  he  saw 
that  her  smiles  did  not  return, — that  the  frowns  grew  blacker  every 
day, — that  her  person  was  not  adorned  to  please  his  taste,  and  his 
lodge  and  children  were  neglected,  the  heart  of  her  husband  grew 
cold  and  hard  towards  Sarettah,  and  he  said  to  himself,  '  I  will 
seek  another  who  will  smile  upon  me  as  she  did  in  our  early  days 
of  marriage.' " 


"  And  was  this,  then,  the  reason  why  he  sought  the  white  maid- 
on  V  said  sho,  incredulously.     "  Did  he  tell  her  so  ?"      . 

"  No,  no ;  but  the  Good  Spirit  whispered  it  to  her.  Casauko 
thought  the  white  maiden  fair  ;  he  would  havo  liked  to  have  her 
for  a  wife ;  but  I  trust  lie  thinks  better  of  it  now.  He  knows  that 
tho  blood  of  the  two  races  should  never  mingle.  And  if  Sarettah 
is  wise  now,  she  will  turn  the  Evil  Spirit  out  of  her  heart,  put  her 
lodge  in  perfect  order,  array  her  person  in  its  most  becoming 
attire,  smile  upon  her  husband  when  he  returns  from  the  chase, 
and  speak  those  musical  words  that  sounded  so  sweet  to  him  when 
first  she  became  his  bride.  Then  Casauko  will  love  her  better 
than  ever ;  then,  perhaps,  ho  will  forget  the  white  maiden,  and 
allow  her  to  return  to  her  own  people." 
Now  she  believed  me. 

"  And  will  tho  white  maiden  forgive  Sarettah  for  wishing  her 
dead  and  trying  to  take  her  life?"  the  said,  as  sho  knelt  at  my 
feet,  imploringly,  and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands  in  abject 
humiliation. 

"  She  does  forgive  it,"  I  replied,  as  I  kindly  took  her  hand, 
"  and  she  prays  the  Great  Spirit  to  forgive  it,  too.  She  knew  that 
the  chief's  wife  was  wild  with  jealous  passion,  and  would  deeply 
regret  it  when  she  came  to  her  reason,  and  that  was  the  reason 
she  did  not  tell  her  suspicions  to  Casauko  or  his  mother." 

"  0,  if  I  had  murdered  one  so  good  and  so  noble,"  she  ex- 
claimed, "  what  would  become  of  me  !  I  thank  the  Great  Spirit 
that  your  life  was  saved,  even  if  you  must  be  Casauko's  wife," 
she  added,  with  streaming  eyes  and  humble,  penitent  looks. 

I,  too,  was"  deeply  affected  by  the  evident  contrition  of  her 
proud,  sensitive  heart.  Deeply  had  she  sinned,  thinking  herself 
wronged,  and  deep  and  sincere  was  her  repentance.  We  walked 
back  to  the  village  together,  and  from  that  day  her  conduct  towards 
me  was  wholly  changed.  Her  fierce  jealousy  was  gone.  She 
treated  mo  kindly  when  we  met,  and  evidently  strove  by  every 
art  to  win  back  the  estranged  heart  of  her  husband. 

About  this  time  I  went  out  into  the  woods  to  gather  roots  with 
Malulu,  and  failing  in  finding  such  as  she  sought,  we  wandered 
much  further  than  she  intended,  and  got  completely  tired  out. 
We  sat  down  upon  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree  to  rest,  about  an 
hour  before  sunset,  where  the  woods  were  thick  and  dark  with 
evergreens,  and  Malulu,  being  in  a  communicative  mood,  was 
just  telling  a  legend  of  the  woods  and  streams,  when  I  was 
startled  by  a  slight  rustling  in  the  branches  of  a  neighboring  tree. 
I  looked  up.  A  pair  of  fierce,  glittering  eyes' were  fixed  upon  us, 
gleaming  and  sparkling  among  the  glimmering  leaves,  and  as  I 
thought,  stealthily  coming  nearer.  With  one  hand  I  caught 
Malulu  by  the  arm,  while  with  the  other  I  pointed  upward  with 
quivering  fingers,  and  for  one  moment  of  breathless  suspense,  my 
heart  stood  still. 

I  saw  the  animal  move ;  it  crept  softly  along  the  limb,  then 
stopped  and  glared  upon  us,  showing  its  double  rows  of  sharp- 
pointed  teeth.  I  could  see  it  plainly  now,  lashing  its  sides  with 
its  long  tail,  and  drawing  itself  up  as  if  preparing  for  a  spring.  I 
knew  that  it  was  a  panther,  and  felt  as  if  escape  was  impossible, 
and  yet  the  instincts  of  nature  warned  me  to  try. 

"  Let  us  fly !"  I  gasped,  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  as  I  pulled  Malulu 
by  the  arm. 

She  rose  to  her  feet,  firmly  grasped  her  knife,  and  stood  like  a 
statue  cut  from  marble.  With  her  dark,  unwinking  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  beast,  her  lips  tightly  compressed,  her  dark  faco  and 
majestic  form  motionless,  without  a  quivering  muscle,  and  her 
long  black  hair  streaming  in  the  wind,  she  presented  such  a  pic- 
ture of  heroic  courage  and  noble  daring  as  I  shall  never  forget 
till  my  dying  day. 

"  Go,"  she  said  ;  "  you  are  young ;  the  world  is  still  a  paradise, 
and  life  is  sweet.  But  Malulu's  head  is  silvered  with  ago.  The 
frost  hangs  heavy  upon  her  dark  locks.  Her  strength  is  almost 
gone.  Her  eyes  are  dimmed  with  weeping  for  tho  loved  and  lost 
of  her  tribe.  Life  is  pleasant  to  her  no  longer.  If  it  is  the  will 
of  the  great  Wahcondah,  she  will  stay  and  die." 

While  I  hesitated,  lost  in  admiration  of  the  courage  and  hero- 
ism of  this  noble  woman,  who  would  thus  have  saved  my  life  at 
the  expense  of  her  own,  the  sharp  report  of  a  rifle  rang  through 
the  woods,  the  panther  leaped  from  the  tree,  wounded  and  furious, 
and  the  next  instant  the  dark  towering  form  of  Casauko  glided 
between  us  and  him.  With  unerring  aim  he  slung  his  deadly 
tomahawk,  but  the  beast  was  so  near,  and  the  range  so  short,  that 
the  blow  between  the  eyes  did  not  kill  him.  Maddened,  stunned 
and  bleeding,  the  panther  sprang  upon  his  enemy,  and  ere  he 
could  despatch  him  with  his  sharp  hunting-knife,  he  gave  Casauko 
some  frightful  wounds  with  his  teeth  and  claws.  With  a  sup- 
pressed groan  and  terrific  howl,  both  combatants  fell  to  the  earth 
together,  and  before  our  first  terror  and  surprise  were  over,  the 
beast  was  dead. 

For  a  moment  we  both  thought  Casauko,  too,  was  dead,  and 
then,  indeed,  Malulu  displayed  emotion ;  hut  he  soon  rose  to  a 
sitting  posture,  and  though  covered  with  blood,  he  assured  us  that 
his  wounds  were  not  mortal.  He  had  been  out  hunting  with 
some  of  his  companions,  and  happening  to  get  separated  from 
them,  he  came  unexpectedly  upon  us,  just  as  we  were  in  the  great- 
est danger.  Judging  from  our  wild  looks  that  something  unusual 
was  the  matter,  he,  too,  looked  up  into  the  tree,  and  seeing  the 
panther,  just  ready  for  a  spring,  he  instantly  took  aim  and  dis- 
charged his  rifle.     The  rest  we  knew. 

Binding  up  his  wounds  as  well  as  we  could,  with  dead  leaves 
and  strips  of  bark,  we  finally  succeeded  in  getting  him  home  to 
his  lodge,  but  it  was  a  long  time  before  he  recovered  from  his 
injuries.  Sarettah  and  his  mother  watched  over  him  with  the 
most  tender  care  during  his  illness,  while  I,  though  grateful  for 
the  life  he  had  saved,  for  obvious  reasons  avoided  his  presence, 
I  though  I  did  all  in  my  power  towards  the  support  of  the  two 
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families,  ninl  most  of  the  time,  in  Mulula's  absence,  kept  the  littlo 
Raven  bealde  mc.  Ah  it  was,  now  that  there  mis  no  one  to  fish 
and  limit,  or  assist  in  getting  wood  from  the  forest,  we  should 
liavo  suffered  severely  but  foe  the  kindness  of  tlio  friends  of  the 
family.  For  the  trim  Indian  bos  no  hoards  of  wealth  to  fall  back 
apon  when  misfortunes,  assail  bim,  [ike  bis  whin;  brethren.  lie 
makes  liitio  provision  for  the  future,  and  when  he  is  sick  or  dead, 
his  family  havo  to  starvo,  or  subsist  partly  upon  the  charities  of 
tho  tribe,  which  are  "over  withhold. 

It  was  midwinter  when  Casauko  was  wounded,  and  spring  had 
arrived  before  liu  was  able  to  walk  from  bis  wigwornt  To  ruy 
groat  joy,  ho  took  littlo  nolico  of  mo  when  wo  met.  But  his  eyes 
flashed  jealous  liru  not  long  afterwards  whon  ho  sow  some  atten- 
tions paid  mo  by  a  rival  chieftain.  This  man,  whoso  name  was 
'I'allancdo,  bad  often  shown  his  partiality  for  mo  of  late,  by  bring- 
ing presents  of  ganio  and  skins,  and  striving  to  cultivate  my 
acquaintance.  But  I  did  not  like  bim  as  well  as  I  did  Casauko, 
and  I  bad  uniformly  treated  bim  coldly,  and  only  received  tho 
presents  as  gifts  to  Malulu,  or  Casauko's  family. 

I  bad  thought  Casauko  had  given  up  tlio  idea  of  making  nio 
his  wife,  but  tho  moment  I  saw  that  fierce  flash  of  his  eyes,  I  knew 
there  was  troublo  brewing  for  mo,  and  that  there  was  no  more 
safety  for  mo  in  the  Indian  camp.  I  saw  that  bo  still  loved  mo 
too  well  to  see  me  tho  wife  of  a  rival,  who,  bo  probably  thought, 
might  have  won  my  fuvor  during  bis  illness,  and  the  Bight  oi  bin 
attentions  aroused  all  tho  passionate  fire  of  his  fierce  nature. 

For  somo  timo  the  tribe  had  been  making  preparations  for  the 
grand  summer's  bunt;  and  when  everything  was  prepared  for 
leaving,  tho  lodges  of  thoso  who  were  to  go  were  struck,  tho  horses 
driven  in  by  the  Indian  boys,  the  provisions,  skins,  poultry  and 
all  household  articles  were  packed  upon  them,  and  bidding  adieu 
to  their  homes  and  thoso  who  wore  left  behind,  they  set  out  upon 
their  journey  southward,  as  was  their  yearly  custom.  This  timo 
both  Malulu  and  Sarcttah  went  with  them,  leaving  some  one  clso 
to  plant  their  corn  for  them,  and  of  courso  I  was  taken  along,  per- 
haps through  fear  that  I  might  oseapo  in  Casauko's  absence. 

After  somo  days  of  tiresome  journeying,  wo  came  to  a  delight- 
ful valley,  skirted  by  hills  on  oach  side,  where  grass,  wood,  water 
and  game  wore  abundant,  and  here  the  lodges  were  again  set  up, 
and  every  preparation  made  for  a  spring  and  summer  encamp- 
ment. The  location  was  considered  a  good  one,  though  some- 
what further  to  the  north  than  that  of  tho  preceding  year. 

A  few  days  after  we  became  settled  in  our  new  home,  the  camp 
was  thrown  into  considerable  excitement  by  the  arrival  of  a  party 
of  friendly  Indians  from  another  tribe,  who  brought  news  that  a 
party  of  whites  and  Delawares  were  encamped  some  fifty  or  sixty 
miles  to  the  south  of  us.  Tho  temptation  was  very  strong  to  the 
Crows,  to  attack  them  for  the  sake  of  the  plunder,  and  in  the 
council  that  was  held. on  the  subject,  a  plan  to  that  effect  was  dis- 
cussed at  some  length,  but  as  they  had  lost  more  lives  than  they 
had  gained  glory,  in  their  previous  struggles  with  the  whites,  it 
was  thought  best  by  tho  elders  of  the  tribe  to  attend  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day,  which  was  hunting  elks  and  bulFaloes,  and  let  tho 
strangers  alone,  if  they  did  them.  They  had  learned  to  their  sor- 
row that  their  rude  weapons  were  no  match  against  the  deadly 
rifles  of  the  whites,  of  which  they  had  but  few  in  tho  tribe,  though 
thoy  would  not  have  confessed  this  to  their  enemies. 

As  may  well  be  supposed,  the  news  of  whites  being  so  near  us 
filled  me  with  agitation,  and  for  the  first  time  since  I  had  been 
among  them,  some  feasible  plans  of  escape  presented  themselves. 
But  as  I  knew  nothing  of  the  character  of  the  band  of  whites,  who 
might  be,  for  aught  I  know,  a  gang  of  lawless  ruffians,  with  whom 
it  were  more  dangerous  to  dwell  than  among  the  Indians,  I  hesi- 
tated to  act.  And  yet  I  longed  to  fly  from  those  dangers  that  I 
knew  surrouuded  me  there,  even  though  I  knew  I  should  encoun- 
ter others  quite  as  formidable.  For  I  couid  not  walk  out  of  the 
lodge  without  meeting  Tallanedo,  when  he  was  in  the  camp,  and 
upon  more  than  one  occasion  he  had  addressed  mc  with  high- 
wrought  Indian  compliments  and  praises  of  my  beauty;  and  when 
I  at  last  told  him  that  his  attentions  were  displeasing  to  me,  and 
would  eudanger  his  life  and  my  own  with  Casauko,  whose  captive 
I  was,  he  grew  angry,  and  said  that  I  should  bo  his  squaw  in  spite 
of  Casauko,  but  threatened  my  life  if  I  told  the  latter  ho  had  said 
so. 

Unknown  to  me,  Casauko  was  a  listener  to  this  colloquy,  and 
in  his  heart  meditated  deadly  vengeance  against  his  adversary, 
and  a  speedy  appropriation  of  tho  prize  which  his  rival  threatened 
to  snatch  from  his  grasp.  Again  he  grew  restless  and  gloomy, 
and  tho  good  and  politic  resolutions  he  had  formed  during  his  ill- 
ness were  fast  fading  away,  when  his  wife,  who  was  alive  to  every 
change  in  his  manner,  found  out  from  another  the  cause  of  tho 
difficulty,  and  came  to  me  with  her  troubles.  Knowing  that  I  was 
alone,  she  came  in,  laid  her  child  down  upon  tho  soft  6kins,  cov- 
ered her  face  with  her  hands,  and  began  to  weep. 

"  Why  do  you  weep,  Sarettah  ?"  said  I,  kindly. 

"  Because  I  am  bo  miserable !"  she  said,  with  a  heart- wrung 
sigh. 

"  But  why  ?    And  can  I  help  you  in  any  way  V 

"Would  tho  white  maiden  really  like  to  help  mo ?"  she  said, 
looking  up,  questioningly,  in  my  face.  "  Would  she  go  back  to 
her  own  people  if  she  could  V 

"  O,  yes,"  said  I,  eagerly.     "  But  why  do  you  ask,  Sarettah  V 

"Till  she  came  among  us,  Sarettah  was  as  happy  as  the  birds. 
She  tended  the  corn,  cooked  the  venison,  looked  after  the  traps 
and  dressed  the  skins,  and  sang  all  day  long  at  her  labors  ;  but 
now  her  voice  is  low  and  hushed  ;  she  sings  sweet  songs  no  longer ; 
her  eyes  are  dimmed  with  weeping ;  her  beauty  is  fading,  and  her 
husband  praises  her  no  longer.  His  heart  is  with  the  white 
maiden ;  his  eyes  follow  her  everywhere,  and  while  she  stays 
among  tho  Upsarokas,  ho  cannot  look  upon  his  wife,  and  has  for- 


got id  1  the  love  he  once  felt  for  her.    Tallanedo,  '"",  Loves  the 
white  maiden,  and  his  squaws  hate  her.    Bnt  Casauko  would  kill 

her  l.ijfui'c  In-  v |i|  /,!■.■  Imt  hi  tin.:  |n»'.v<:r  of    hi.   rivjil  ;    and  'I  till; 

node  will  kill  bim  for  her  sake,  if  she  stay*  amongst  as  much 

longer." 

"  Bat,  Sarettah/'  said  I,  earnestly,  "would  Casauko  bo  willing 
for  mo  to  lcavo  you?  Would  he  allow  mc  to  go  to  ray  own 
people  ?" 

"  I  think  he  would  havo  been  willing  onco,  but  now  he  will  kill 
you,  or  make  you  his  wife,  to  spite  Tallanedo,  if  you  stay  here." 

"  But  how  can  I  go,  Sarettah  ?  1  know  not  where  to  find  my 
own  people,"  said  1,  excitedly,  "  tuid  turn  which  way  I  will,  death 
stares  nt  mo." 

"  Sarcttah  will  give  a  fleet  horso  to  tho  white  maiden.  She  will 
toll  her  whore  to  go  to  find  her  white  brothers,  and  make  Malulu 
sleep  till  hIio  is  safe  beyond  the  encampment ;  for  her  life  is  not 
nufe  hero  now  for  an  hour,  Tho  wives  of  Tallanedo  arc  planning 
her  destruction,  dud  if  hlio  does  not  go,  she  will  not  live  to  be  a 
week  older.  Will  sho  go,  or  had  she  rather  stay  und  diu'f"  she 
quCHlioncd, 

I  was  deeply  agitated  with  contending  emotions,  for  I  knew 
from  my  own  observations,  for  tho  last  few  days,  that  what  sho 
said  was  true.  I  was  liable  to  be  murdered  at  any  moment  by  one 
or  tho  other  of  the  rival  chieftains,  or  their  jealous  companions, 
and  if  I  left  them  I  might  be  pursued  and  slain,  fall  into  the  hands 
of  aomo  other  band  quite  us  merciless,  or  be  devoured  by  the  wild 
beasts.  Amongst  all  tho  evils  that  surrouuded  me,  which  to 
choose  I  know  not.  I  felt  as  if  tho  crisis  of  my  fate  bad  come, 
and  -whether  I  had  tho  power  to  evado  death  or  a  fato  quite  as  ter- 
rible, was  very  doubtful. 

I  questioned  Sarettah  closely  regarding  the  paths  I  should  fol- 
low, the  state  of  the  country,  which  sho  had  once  visited,  and  tho 
situation  of  the  whito  encampment,  and  finally  decided  to  go,  if  it 
was  possible  to  do  so.  By  doing  so,  I  should  at  least  removo  a 
great  cause  of  unhappiness  from  two  families,  I  knew  ;  but  whether 
Malulu  would  be  willing  to  part  with  me,  Sarettah  thought  very 
doubtful,  as  sho  now  derived  quite  a  revenue  from  my  labors. 
She  had  been  kind  to  me,  and  I  felt  quite  a  strong  regard  for  her, 
but  I  knew  if  I  left  them  I  must  do  it  secretly,  and  without  a  fare- 
well even  to  my  Indian  mother,  as  I  called  her. 

As  Casauko  and  the  principal  chiefs  were  then  gono  to  the  east- 
ward, to  stay  a  couple  of  days,  upon  a  bunting  excursion,  we 
thought  it  a  safer  time  for  me  to  go  than  I  might  perhaps  ever 
find  again,  and  if  I  neglected  this  opportunity,  something  whis- 
pered me  that  I  should  never  find  another  in  a  lifetime.  Sarettah 
finally  engaged  to  meet  me  at  a  certain  spot  without  the  camp  that 
very  night,  with  a  fleet  horse  and  some  dried  provisions,  and  a 
little  pocket  compass  which  I  happened  to  have  about  me  when  I 
was  captured,  and  had  retained  in  my  possession  ever  since,  was 
to  be  my  principal  guide  upon  the  journey. 

When  Sarettah  was  gone,  I  sat  down  and  indulged  in  a  hearty 
fit  of  weeping,  overcome  with  the  thought  of  parting  from  the  few 
friendB  I  had  found,  and  with  fears  for  the  uncertain  fate  to  which 
I  was  about  to  expose  myself.  When  my  heart  was  somewhat 
relieved,  I  rose,  selected  and  packed  such  articles  as  I  intended  to 
take  with  me  into  a  skin  bag,  and  buried  them  under  the  leaves 
and  skins,  near  the  door  of  the  lodge,  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  able 
to  take  them,  without  noise,  at  the  hour  of  departure.  Having 
done  this,  I  took  my  work,  and  some  small  presents  I  wished  to 
distribute,  and  set  out  on  a  round  of  calls  among  my  Indian 
acquaintances.  Some  of  them  had  been  very  kind  to  me ;  I 
esteemed  them  highly,  and  it  saddened  mo  to  think  of  parting 
with  them,  but  I  governed  myself  enough  to  do  it  without  betray- 
ing my  agitation. 

But  when  it  came  to  Malulu,  who  had  watched  over  me  with  a 
mother's  solicitude  during  my  long  illness,  I  found  it  much  more 
difficult  to  repress  my  feelings,  and  once  or  twice  I  came  very  near 
betraying  myself.  She  had  supped  with  Sarettah,  and  seemed 
unusually  sleepy  when  she  came  home,  and  long  before  her  usual 
time,  she  lay  down  on  her  bed  of  leaves,  covered  in  soft  skins, 
and  was  fast  asleep,  while  I  sat  up  with  a  beating  heart,  and  by 
the  light  of  a  pitch-pine  knot,  finished  a  suit  I  had  long  been  pre- 
paring as  a  present  for  her.  It  consisted  of  a  sack,  skirt  and 
moccasins,  that  were  fringed  and  embroidered  in  a  style  much 
superior  to  the  common  workmanship  of  the  Indians,  and  I  knew 
that  when  I  was  gone,  she  would  prize  them  more  highly  than  any 
other  offering  I  could  bestow.  When  they  were  finished,  I  placed 
them  in  a  conspicuous  place,  and  lay  down  beside  her,  to  think, 
but  not  to  sleep,  until  I  heard  the  expected  signal. 

My  nerves  were  strung  to  tho  highest  pitch  with  excitement,  as 
I  lay  and  listened  to  the  last  waning  sounds  of  human  existence, 
to  the  barking  of  tho  dogs  around  the  camp,  the  swoop  of  the 
night-hawk  and  tho  higher  flight  of  the  raven,  and  the  minutes 
seemed  lengthened  into  hours,  ere  tho  long,  low  to-who !  to-who ! 
to-who !  of  the  owl  sounded  upon  my  expectant  ear.  Then  I 
crawled  from  my  resting-place,  and  made  my  way  towards  the 
door  of  the  lodge,  but  not  before  I  had  been  terribly  startled  by 
the  cold  nose  of  Pito,  Malulu's  large  watch-dog,  applied  to  my 
hand.  I  recovered  my  recollection  in  an  instant,  patted  bim  upon 
the  head  as  I  was  wont  to  do,  put  my  baggage  upon  my  shoulders 
in  the  Indian  fashion,  and  crept  stealthily  from  the  lodge.  And 
then  crawling  along  in  the  deep  shadow  of  the  others,  I  succeeded 
in  getting  safely  out  of  the  encampment,  in  spite  of  the  growling 
of  tho  dogs,  who  moro  than  once  were  aroused  by  the  slight  noise 
I  made,  thus  compelling  me  to  lie  still  till  they  were  quieted. 

I  found  Sarettah  at  the  place  appointed,  holding  by  the  bridle 
tho  finest  horse  her  husband  owned,  upon  which  was  a  rude  sad- 
dle, and  a  deerskin  bag  of  parched  corn  and  dried  meat.  Into  one 
end  of  this  bag  sho  placed  my  knapsack  of  clothing,  which  she 
swung  over  the  saddle,  and  then  giving  me  a  bow  and  arrows,  of 


which  I  had  learned  the  nsc  while  among  them,  and  a  hunting- 
knife,  she  took  tin.  embroidered  belt  and  moccasins  I  had  made 
for  her  in  retain,  and  then  assisting  me  to  mount  the  fiery  animal, 
she  bade  me  a  tearful  adieu,  and  vm*  turning  back  to  the 
when  her  Indian  itofcUm  gave  way.  Sho  burst  into  tears,  and 
then  came  ha*-!:,  again  to  u-k  my  foflgfanenetl  for  becking  my  life, 
and  then  sending  me  away  from  my  kind  Indian  mother,  I  told 
her  that!  bad  long  ago  forgiven  her,  and  I  believed  the  Great 
Spirit  had  forgiven  her,  too,  and  that  I  hoped  if  we  never  again 
met  On  earth,  we  might  do  M  in  a  better  world,  where  I  hoped  to 
r,  and  Malulu,  and  all  the  good  Indians  of  her  tribe.  After 
all,  our  parting  was  very  affecting,  and  when  she  turned  back  to 
the  camp,  I  let  out  upon  my  lonely  journey  with  a  swelling  heart 
and  tearful  eyes. 

By  Sarettah's  advice,  I  took  tho  path  to  the  lake,  where  the 
animals  went  to  water,  riding  very  slowly,  and  after  reaching  it, 
I  kept  for  a  long  distance  within  tho  shallow  waters,  so  as  to  hide 
my  horse's  trail,  As  I  did  so,  I  was  startled  by  the  splash  and 
long  bound*  of  somo  animal  in  the  water  behind  me,  and  upon 
looking  buck  through  the  gathering  gloom,  with  a  loudly-beating 
heart,  what  was  my  surprise  to  see  by  the  fuint  light  of  the  moon 
that  was  just  ri-itiL'  hevond  the  eastern  hills,  that  I  wu  followed 
by  PitO,  Malulu's  favorite  dog? 

My  first  feeling  was  one  of  joy  at  the  thought  of  having  such  a 
faithful  companion  for  my  journey ;  but  when  I  remembered  how 
high  a  value  Malulu  pet  upon  hiin,  I  felt  too  sorry  for  her  loss  to 
rejoice  in  my  own  great  gain  ;  for  gain  it  certainly  was  to  me  to 
have  such  a  companion  as  Pito  to  watch  over  me  and  my  horse 
when  I  stopped  to  reit,  and  warn  me  of  all  approaching  danger. 
Of  coarse,  in  my  present  circumstances,  I  could  not  send  him 
back;  so  stooping  down  and  speaking  kindly  to  him,  ho  testified 
his  joy  by  jumping  up  and  licking  my  hand,  splasliing  the  water 
ull  over  me,  when  he  fell  back  into  it. 

When  I  got  where  the  channel  made  up  to  the  shore,  and  the 
water  was  deeper,  I  sought  the  bank,  and  struck  off  into  the  forest 
that  skirted  all  the  southern  side  of  the  lake,  and  from  that  into 
the  wide  rolling  prairie  that  stretched  away  for  miles  to  the  south- 
east, interspersed  by  occasional  islands  and  groves  of  trees,  and 
crossed  by  narrow  streams  fringed  with  willows  and  nlders.  At 
this  season,  the  prairie  was  covered  with  long  dry  grass,  which 
was  often  set  fire  to  by  the  Indians  in  their  predatory  excursions, 
for  the  sake  of  starting  up  the  game,  or  incommoding  their  ene- 
mies. By  the  time  I  reached  the  broad  prairie,  the  moon  was 
shining  gloriously,  and  the  stars,  though  faint  and  few,  dimly  glis- 
tened in  the  blue  ether,  and  every  spire  of  grass  was  bedizzened 
with  drops  of  dew,  that  glittered  like  diamonds  in  the  white  moon- 
light, while  afar  on  the  broad  prairie  the  exhalations  arose  from 
the  earth  in  the  form  of  an  impenetrable  mist. 

My  horse,  which  was  of  a  fine  mottled  chestnut  color,  was  one 
of  those  wild,  fleet  animals  who  had  been  caught  and  trained 
early  by  Casauko,  who  was  a  fine  horseman,  and  as  it  happened, 
I  had  often  rode  him  before,  and  he  knew  my  voice  and  obeyed  it 
kindly.  And  in  spite  of  all  the  danger  that  surrounded  me,  I 
could  not  for  a  while  help  feeling  some  of  the  joyous  excitement  I 
had  experienced  years  before  in  my  English  home,  "  in  chasing 
the  wild  deer  and  following  the  roe,"  as  we  swept  over  the  broad 
plain  almost  with  the  speed  of  the  wind,  with  Pito  at  our  heels, 
leaving  our  enemies  at  every  successive  bound  further  in  the  rear, 
while  the  dangers  in  advance  were  only  dimly  seen  through  tho 
lens  of  imagination. 

Bat  my  pleasurable  excitement  soon  subsided  into  a  calm, 
thoughtful  mood  under  such  violent  exercise,  and  gradually,  as 
my  horse  grew  tired,  he  slackened  his  speed  into  a  pace  that  was 
a  little  more  rational  for  a  long  journey.  I  knew  that  I  should 
gain  nothing  by  increasing  it  at  present,  even  if  I  were  pursued  ; 
so  giving  my  steed  the  rein,  I  allowed  him  to  proceed  at  his  own 
gait,  while  my  mind  was  occupied  in  reviewing  the  events  of  my 
past  life,  which  those  hunting  remembrances  had  recalled,  but 
which  my  late  Indian  experiences  had  to  a  degree  made  me  almost 
forget. 

Tears  onco  more  came  to  my  eyes  as  I  thought  of  my  mother 
and  my  once  happy  English  home,  and  still  bitterer  tears  for  the 
sad  change  that  had  come  to  us  since  wo  left ;  and  tears  for  my 
father's  insane  delusion  and  my  own  bitter  fate  in  being  wedded 
to  one  I  abhorred  and  never  again  hoped  to  see,  and  through  fear 
of  whom  I  should  hardly  dare  to  seek  my  father  who  was  still 
dear  to  me,  even  if  I  had  the  opportunity. '  For  what  could  I  ex- 
pect, I  thought,  if  I  visited  the  Mormon  settlement,  but  a  fate  I 
still  dreaded  worse  than  the  tomahawk  of  the  savages  ?  And 
what,  after  all,  that  was  much  better,  could  I  expect  in  my  present 
circumstances  ?  I  was  going  upon  a  wild-goose  chase,  in  pursuit 
of  a  band  of  people  of  whom  I  knew  nothing,  and  who,  if  found, 
and  they  should  prove  of  my  own  color,  might  be  a  gang  of  law- 
less desperadoes  who  had  fled  to  this  wilderness  to  escape  from 
the  restraints  of  the  laws  of  their  country,  and  for  the  sake  of  in- 
dulging their  lawless  passions  in  security,  and  with  whom  no 
woman  would  be  safe  for  an  hour.  I  had  heard  of  such  bands  in 
this  country,  and  my  blood  chilled  as  I  thought  that  I  might 
blindly  be  rushing  into  the  midst  of  one.  Better  a  thousand  times 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  respectable  tribe  of  Indians,  I  thought, 
where  there  were  some  laws  of  honor  and  hospitality,  than  to 
meet  such  a  band  of  white-robber  brutes  as  I  had  read  of. 

I  was  startled  from  these  reflections,  and  made  aware  of  present 
dangers,  by  the  distant  howl  of  a  pack  of  wolves,  and  when  I 
stopped  to  listen,  a  low,  melancholy  wail  saluted  my  ears,  that 
was  prolonged  in  low,  dying  murmurs  that  sounded  like  nothing 
earthly,  and  made  my  flesh  creep  with  a  strange  terror.  I  hushed 
my  breath,  to  listen  to  the  faintest  sound,  and  looked  round  and 
round  me  to  discover  the  hidden  cause  of  a  sound  so  unlike  all  to 
which  I  was  accustomed ;  but  finding  none,  I  came  to  the  con- 
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elusion  that  it  must  hnvo  been  tho  wailing  of  the  wind,  that  had 
now  begun  to  sweep  in  low  gusts  across  the  prairie. 

Morning  dawned  at  last,  and  never  was  1  more  rejoiced  to  hail 
his  rising  beams  than  upon  this  occasion.  Halting  by  the  side  of 
a  littlo  stream,  upon  tho  edge  of  tho  broad  prairie,  I  allowed  my 
horse  to  graze,  while  Pito  and  I  ate  our  breakfast  and  rested  our 
weary  limbs — a  respite  and  refreshment  of  which  he,  poor  fellow, 
as  well  as  myself,  stood  in  great  need.  I  had  always  been  kind  to 
this  dog,  and  saved  him  from  some  hard  blows,  and  now  he  repaid 
me  by  following  my  untoward  fortunes,  and  by  testifying  his 
attachment  to  me  by  every  means  in  his  power. 

Night  had  brought  its  gloomy  terrors,  but  tho  light  of  day  dis- 
pelled many  of  them,  and  it  was  with  renewed  strength  and  cour- 
age that  I  again  set  out,  to  thread  the  intricacies  of  a  forest,  and 
make  my  way  over  a  chain  of  hills  that  intervened  between  me 
and  my  destination.  I  would  not  allow  myself  to  look  upon  the 
darkest  side  of  the  picture;  I  would  have  more  faith  in  the  good- 
ness and  nobleness  of  my  race,  I  said  to  myself,  as  I  mounted  my 
horse  in  the  bright  sunshine,  and  dashed  off  into  the  forest.  I 
would  boldly  throw  myself  upon  the  protection  of  such  of  them  as 
I  might  find,  and  if  they  were  men,  in  the  image  of  their  Maker, 
it  would  willingly  be  accorded.  And  if  I  ever  lived  to  reach  the 
white  settlements,  I  was  not  too  proud  to  seek  employment  in  any 
station  for  which  I  was  fitted,  though  I  could  not  disguise  from 
myself  lhat  my  utter  want  of  recommendations  might  preclude 
success  in  finding  such  as  I  could  fill  with  credit  and  acceptance. 

For  some  hours  we  kept  on  through  the  mazes  of  the  forest, 


and  recollecting  that  these  bears  could  not  climb,  I  seized  my  bow 
and  arrows  that  had  hitherto  been  a  useless  incumbrance,  slung 
them  over  my  shoulder,  and  then  grasping  the  lower  limbs  of  a 
neighboring  tree,  I  swung  myself  up  into  its  branches,  where  I 
obtained  what  I  thought  to  be  a  secure  resting-place.  But  my 
efforts  to  save  poor  Pito  were  in  vain.  I  called  to  him,  and  swung 
myself  down  as  far  as  I  dared  to  reach  him,  but  it  was  all  in  vain. 
Ho  could  not  understand  what  I  wanted,  and  only  became  more 
furious  as  the  beast  came  near  him.  Then  I  changed  my  tactics, 
and  prepared  for  a  shot.  Balancing  myself  as  well  as  I  could  on 
the  limb  of  a  tree,  near  the  body,  I  fitted  an  arrow  to  the  string, 
and  then  shutting  my  eyes  to  clear  my  blinded  vision,  I  waited 
with  breathless  eagerness  for  the  approach  of  the  bear,  and  when 
I  thought  him  at  the  right  distance,  I  took  aim,  without  a  quiver- 
ing muscle,  and  fired.  A  howl  of  mingled  rage  and  pain  from 
the  wounded  animal  told  but  too  truly  that  I  had  hit  the  mark  at 
which  I  had  aimed — his  right  eye.  Maddened  and  blinded,  he 
rolled  upon  the  ground,  furiously  tearing  up  the  grass  and  leaves 
around  him,  and  then  rising  and  howling  with  redoubled  fury,  be 
sprang  upon  poor  Pito,  and  before  I  could  hardly  think  or  fit 
another  arrow  to  the  string,  my  poor  dog  lay  upon  the  ground, 
mangled  and  bleeding,  with  his  entrails  torn  from  his  body. 

Tilled  with  grief  and  horror  at  the  sight,  I  was  proceeding, 
though  the  tears  blinded  me,  to  fit  another  arrow  to  the  string, 
with  the  view  of  avenging  his  death,  when  a  sharp  crack  beside 
me  sent  a  thrill  of  terror  to  my  heart,  and  the  next  instant  I  was 
falling,  falling.     0,  what  sensations  of  horror  chilled  my  blood 


alarmed  at  this  circumstance,  I  placed  my  baggage  up  in  a  tree, 
and  began  taking  long  circuits  in  every  direction  in  search  of  him, 
but  it  was  all  in  vain.  He  had  probably  released  himself  from  his 
fetters,  and  being  thoroughly  frightened,  might  have  run  away  for 
miles,  perhaps  towards  home.  Here  was  a  dilemma  indeed,  and 
what  to  do  I  knew  not.  I  clambered  up  into  the  top  of  one  of  the 
tallest  trees,  and  looked  around  upon  the  broad  expanse  of  forest 
that  stretched  away  for  miles  around  me,  but  it  was  all  to  no  pur- 
pose.    I  could  see  him  nowhere  within  the  range  of  my  vision. 

Completely  tired  out,  and  despairing,  I  now  returned  to  the 
spring,  and  sat  down  to  weep.  For  some  time  I  sat  thus,  lost  in 
melancholy  reflections ;  but  when  I  glanced  up  at  the  sun,  and 
saw  how  near  it  was  to  setting,  I  thought  I  was  very  unwise  to 
spend  my" time  in  unavailing  regrets,  when  I  ought  to  be  prepar- 
ing for  my  own  safety. 

Thinking  the  horse  might  possibly  return  to  the  spring  before 
morning,  1  resolved  to  remain  in  the  vicinity,  and  remembering  a 
large  hollow  tree  I  had  seen  not  far  off,  I  gathered  up  my  baggago 
and  went  in  search  of  it.  I  found  it  very  large,  with  an  opening 
some  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter  up  six  feet  or  so  from  the 
ground,  and  within  it  was  hollow  clear  up  to  the  top,  and  filled  in 
almost  up  to  the  opening  with  dead  leaves  and  rotten  wood.  "With 
little  difficulty  I  clambered  up  into  it,  with  my  traps,  and  after  a 
little  clearing,  prepared  quite  a  comfortable  resting-place,  some 
four  or  five  feet  in  diameter. 

But  now  the  idea  presented  itself  that  my  horse  might  never 
return  to  me,  and  then  it  would  take  me  so  long  to  reach  my 
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undisturbed  by  anything  more  alarming  than  the  sudden  flights  of 
the  deer,  partridges  and  wild  turkeys,  which  Pito  in  his  onward 
march  would  occasionally  scare,  looking  back  to  see  if  I  was  going 
to  follow  them ;  for  now  that  we  were  in  the  woods,  he  took  it 
upon  himself  to  lead  the  way,  and  seemed  to  realize  intuitively 
that  I  did  not  stop  for  any  common  considerations. 

Coming  to  a  green  grassy  glade  beside  a  6pring,  a  little  after 
noon,  I  concluded  to  halt  and  rest.  So  after  tethering  my  horse 
with  the  leather  thong  I  carried,  in  the  Indian  fashion,  and  taking 
the  thong-bridle  from  his  mouth,  I  let  him  go  to  graze.  1  was  too 
weary  to  eat,  myself,  but  Pito  made  amends  for  my  want  of  appe- 
tite by  devouring  enough  for  both.  We  then  lay  down  upon  the 
buffalo  robe  I  carried,  in  the  warm  sunshine,  bis  head  on  my  arm, 
and  soon  began  to  doze.  For  some  time — I  know  not  how  long — 
we  lay  and  slept,  and  I  dreamed  a  sweet  dream  of  my  native 
land,  and  then  I  was  aroused  by  a  crashing  among  the  dry 
branches  and  a  low  growl  from  Pito,  who  started  up  from  his  quiet 
resting-place  and  began  to  bark  furiously,  while  the  horse,  which 
was  near  us,  feeding  quietly,  gave  a  loud  snort  and  dashed  off 
into  the  forest  as  fast  as  his  tethered  limbs  could  carry  him. 

I  rose  with  trembling  limbs  and  wildly-beating  heart,  grasped 
*  the  handle  of  the  hunting-knife  I  wore  in  my  belt,  and  looking 
keenly  in  the  direction  pointed  out  by  Pito,  who  would  run  a  few 
paces  into  the  underbrush,  and  then  back  to  me,  I  saw  through 
the  low  intervening  bushes,  several  rods  in  advance,  a  large  grizzly 
bear  making  towards  us  as  fast  as  his  unwieldy  proportions  would 
allow.  He  was  probably  coming  to  the  spring  for  water,  when 
Pito's  growl  discovered  us  to  him,  and  whetted  his  savage  appetite 
for  blood. 

With  the  extremity  of  the  danger,  my  presence  of  mind  returned, 


and  blanched  my  cheek  at  that  moment!  The  joys  and  sorrows 
of  a  lifetime  could  not  obliterate  them  from  my  memory.  And 
yet,  had  I  but  known  it,  I  had  little  cause  for  fear,  for  an  Almighty 
arm  sustained  me,  and  the  large  heavy  limb  upon  which  I  was 
standing,  being  rotten  at  the  heart,  and  unable  to  sustain  my 
weight  longer,  fell  with  crushing  weight  upon  the  back  of  the  poor 
bear,  pinning  him  to  the  earth  and  breaking  his  spine  at  a  blow, 
while  I,  though  terribly  frightened,  escaped  almost  without  injury. 
As  the  poor  beast  lay  writhing  with  pain,  and  howling  in  mortal 
agony,  I  advanced  as  soon  as  I  could  collect  my  scattered  senses, 
and  with  my  sharp  hunting-knife,  stabbed  him  to  the  heart,  to  put 
him  out  of  his  misery. 

As  I  stood  gazing  upon  the  carcass  of  the  poor  brute,  so  lately 
full  of  savage  life  and  activity,  but  now  stilled  in  death,  I  was 
recalled  by  a  low  moan  from  poor  Pito,  who  was  evidently  in  his 
last  agonies.  He  knew  me,  and  feebly  but  affectionately  licked 
my  hand,  as  I  stroked  his  bloody  coat,  and  in  a  few  moments  he 
raised  his  dying  eyes  to  mine  for  a  last  look,  and  then  painfully 
closed  them  forever.  I  shed  unfeigned  tears  of  sorrow  over  his 
remains,  feeling  as  if  he  was  my  last  and  best  friend,  and  I  knew 
ihat  I  should  miss  him  sadly  during  the  remainder  of  my  journey. 
Poor  Pito!  for  my  sake  he  had  left  his  homeland  old  mistress, 
and  a  bloody  death  was  his  reward.  I  could  not  bear  to  leave 
him  for  the  wolves,  so  I  looked  around  till  I  found  a  hollow  made 
by  the  uprooting  of  a  tree,  and  placing  him  in  it,  I  covered  him 
over  with  leaves,  earth  and  stones,  and  then  walked  tearfully 
away. 

By  this  time  the  afternoon  was  more  than  halt  spent,  and  I 
began  to  feel  some  concern  about  pursuing  my  journey.  But 
when  I  looked  around  for  my  horse,  I  could  not  find  him.     Much 


journey's  end  I  should  be  out  of  provisions.  Acting  upon  this 
thought,  I  got  down  from  the  tree,  went  back  to  the  bear,  and  by 
the  help  of  a  dry  stick,  pried  off  the  limb  from  bis  carcass,  and 
then  smiling  at  my  own  awkwardness,  I  began  my  first  butchering 
operation.  I  removed  a  large  piece  of  the  skin,  and  cutting  off 
portions  of  the  flesh  and  the  claws,  which  the  Indians  value  highly, 
I  tied  them  up  in  it,  washed  the  blood  from  my  knife  and  hands, 
drank  some  of  the  limpid  water,  and  then  returned  to  my  snug 
nest  with  my  booty. 

I  ate  my  supper,  and  then  lay  down  with  my  baggage  for  a  pil- 
low, completely  tired  out  with  the  labors  of  the  day,  and  after 
putting  up  a  prayer  to  God  for  rest  and  safety,  I  fell  asleep.  I 
had  slept  probably  several  hours,  when  I  was  startled  from  my 
dreams  by  a  long,  low  howl  that  grew  louder  and  nearer  every 
instant,  and  made  the  long  aisles  of  the  forest  ringagain.  I  raised 
up  my  head  so  hastily  as  to  hit  it  against  the  inside  of  the  tree, 
thinking  myself  in  the  lodge  of  Malulu ;  but  the  shock  brought 
me  to  my  senses,  so  that  I  remembered  where  I  was,  and  all  the 
dangers  that  surrounded  me.  Being  used  to  the  sounds  of  the 
forest,  I  knew  the  noise  proceeded  from  a  pack  of  wolves,  who 
were  gathering  from  all  quarters,  attracted  by  the  scent  of  the 
blood,  to  have  a  feast  upon  the  dog  and  bear. 

My  blood  curdled  to  hear  their  long  echoing  barks  and  howls  as 
they  were  assembling,  and  their  snarls  and  growls  at  each  other 
when  they  began  to  feast  upon  their  prey  ;  but  my  experience  of 
forest  life  leading  me  to  believe  lhat  I  was  high  enough  up  in  the 
tree  to  be  out  of  their  reach,  and  that  if  I  was  perfectly  still  I 
should  be  much  safer,  I  lay  down  again  to  try  and  sleep,  although 
my  mind  was  strongly  agitated  by  misgivings. 
(to  be  continued. J 
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DEATH  SCENE  ON  THE  FIELD  OF  BATTLE. 

The  fine  picture  on  the  preceding  page  is  a  thrilling  episode  in 
a  day  of  battle,  and  shows  us  one  of  the  grim  aspects  of  war.  A 
French  regiment  has  just  carried  a  fortified  height,  and  the  sap- 
pers and  miners  aro  busy  in  destroying  the  works.  But  the  ene- 
my are  only  sullenly  retiring,  for  there  is  firing  on  our  right,  and 
in  tho  distance  a  bugler  is  rallying  an  infantry  column  to  the 
charge.  The  dead  and  dying  are  strewn  around  upon  the  hard- 
fought  field.  These,  however,  are  but  the  accessories  to  the 
central  group  on  which  tho  interest  of  the  picture  is  concentrated. 
A  dying  captain,  whose  useless  sword  has  fallen  from  his  grasp, 
is  confiding  to  the  hand  of  a  sergeant,  as  a  parting  gift  to  his 
family,  toe  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor,  his  most  prized  and  per- 
haps his  only  possession.  His  thoughts  are  not  on  what  is  pass- 
ing around  him — the  blast  of  the  trumpet,  the  tramp  of  infantry, 
tho  rallying  bugle-call,  the  hoarse  words  of  command,  the  tramp 
of  troops,  the  boom  of  the  cannon,  the  rattle  of  the  sharp,  quick 
fusillade.  The  "  pomp,  pride,  circumstance  of  glorious  war," 
fade  from  his  dimmed  eyes.  He  hears  no  longer  the  rustle  of 
tho  ftilkon  tricolor,  sees  no  longer  the  glorious  eagles  of  France 
piercing  the  sulphury  smoke  of  battle.  He  thinks  of  the  fond 
and  faithful  companion  of  peaceful  days,  of  his  cottage  by  the 
Seine,  the  tender  joys  of  home — all  bartered  for  that  glorious 
cross,  worn  next  his  heart  and  given  up  only  with  lite  itself. 
Ah,  war  strikes  down  many  whose  hearts  enshrine  the  remem- 
brance of  home  friends  and  home  joys,  dearer  than  the  vital  ties 
that  bind  together  body  and  soul  in  close  union ! 


PERILS    OF   THE   PACIFIC    WHALE   TRADE. 

PERUJS  OF  WHALING. 

The  first  picture  on  this  page  exhibits  one  of  those  accidents 
which  sometimes  occur  in  the  pursuit  of  whales,  but  the  recital  of 
which,  while  it  blanches  the  cheek  of  tho  listening  landsman,  does 
not  deter  a  single  adventurous  mariner  from  engaging  in  a  con- 
test with  the  monsters  of  the  deep.  A  whale,  maddened  by  pur- 
suit, and  smarting  from  wounds,  has  become  the  attacking  party, 
and  is  crushing  a  boat  in  his  tremendous  jaws.  The  crew,  horror- 
stricken,  are  plunging  into  the  waves  and  striking  out  for  a  second 
whale-boat  which  is  seen  pulling  up  to  the  scene  of  disaster. 
The  ship  is  standing  on  and  off  waiting  the  issue  of  the  combat. 
Whale  fishing  calls  into  play  the  utmost  energy  of  the  men  en- 
gaged in  it ;  on  the  part  of  the  officers,  judgment,  nerve  and 
vigor;  on  the  part  of  the  men,  hardihood,  prompt  obedience  and 
dexterity.  It  seems  extraordinary  that  men  should  have  the  cour- 
age to  attack  so  huge  a  monster  as  the  whale,  and  yet  more  so 
that  they  should  succeed  in  vanquishing  and  capturing  him.  To 
plant  the  iron  in  his  life,  to  hold  on  to  him  while  he  is  running  a 
life  and  death  race  through  the  water,  darting  as  swift  as  the 
swallow  on  the  wing,  are  feats  requiring  the  greatest  dexterity  and 
strength.  But  in  a  few  hours  the  vitality  that  animated  that  vast 
bulk  is  exhausted  ;  his  life-blood  has  ebbed  through  his  wounds, 
dying  the  ocean  far  and  near  with  the  purple  tide,  and  in  a  few 
more  the  carcass  is  stripped  and  divided  and  converted  into  a 
substance  readily  coined  into  gold,  and  amply  repays  the  bold 
adventurers  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  this  perilous  chase 
after  these  monsters  of  the  mighty  deep. 


SKETCH  ON  THE  DANUBE,  OPPOSITE  RUSTCHIK. 

The  pretty  river  scene  sketched  on  this  page,  with  an  encamp- 
ment of  soldiers  in  front,  was  taken  near  Giurgevo.  The  latter 
place,  also  called  Giurgewo  and  Dschurdschowa,  is  a  town  of 
"Wallachia,  40  miles  southwest  of  Bucharest,  of  which  it  is  the 
port,  with  a  population  of  7000.  It  has  few  attractions,  but  has 
an  active  trade,  particularly  with  some  of  the  Austrian  ports  on 
the  Danube.  The  fortifications  formerly  encircling  the  town  were 
destroyed  by  the  Russians  in  I S29.  Tlie  city  of  Rustchuk  is  seen 
in  the  distance,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  It  is  in  Bul- 
garia, European  Turkey,  55  miles  east  of  Xicopolis,  and  is  a 
strongly  fortified  place.  It  has  a  population  of  30,000,  is  the  resi- 
dence of  a  bey,  has  a  citadel,  some  mosques,  and  considerable 
trade.  But  it  is  best  seen  from  a  distance,  as  in  our  picture,  its 
enchantment,  like  that  of  many  Turkish  towns,  vanishing  on  a 
close  inspection.  It  has  not  really  a  single  good  bazaar  or  coffee- 
house, or  one  respectable  edifice  of  any  description.  The  broad 
and  brimming  Danube,  which  forms  so  conspicuous  an  object  in 
the  picture,  is  a  very  interesting  river,  and  abounds  with  pictur- 
esque landscape  scenery.  It  takes  its  rise  in  two  small  streams, 
the  Brege  and  Brigach,  rising  on  the  eastern  declivitv  of  the 
Schwazwald  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden.  Sixty  navigable  riv- 
ers swell  its  volume,  which  is  nearly  equal  to  that' of  all'the  other 
rivers  that  empty  into  the  Black  Sea.  In  many  places  above  Orsova, 
the  rapidity  of  its  current  is  so  great  that  only  steam  navigation  is 
possible,  and  formerly  the  boats  which  descended  it  were  rarely 
taken  back,  but  broken  up  at  the  completion  of  their  voyages. 


SCENE    ON   THE   DANUBE,   NEAR    GIURGEVO,   OPPOSITE   RUSTCHUK. 
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[Written  for  Billion's  Pictorial.] 

AT    LAST. 

INSCRIBED  TO  M.  T.  0.,  OF  ALLEGHANY  CITY. 

BY   CMARLRS   STEWART. 

At  lost,  at  last  the  weary  chain  is  broken, 
And  streams  of  gladness  o'er  my  vision  roll; 

A  presence  glorifies  tho  earth — a  token 

Of  tho  now  light  that  breaks  upon  my  soul. 

Now  blosscd  faith  shines,  like-  an  opal  clear, 
From  oTcry  star  that  burns.    A  horoscope. 

Of  beauty  bathes  my  soul's  unbounded  sphere, 
And  crowns  mo  with  tho  diadom  of  hopo! 

I  marvel  at  tho  vows  dead  dreams  fulfil — 

Glad  confirmation  of  my  earlier  faith  ; 
Sweet  souvenir — persuasion  sweetor  still, 

That  draws  mo  from  ambition's  dazzling  wraith. 

Tho  night  hath  flod— upon  the  brow  of  morning 
Breaks  the  warm  radianco  of  a  vision  bright; 

Tho  heart's  unfathomed  deeps  with  lovo  adorning, 
And  filling  all  my  soul  with  strange  delight. 

And  would  yo  know  tho  power  that  comes  dispelling 
The  angry  clouds  that  gathered  o'er  me  fast, 

"Whose  magic  touch,  like  rainbow  bright,  foretelling 
The  peace  that  follows  when  the  whirlwind's  past? 

Her's  is  the  hand  my  trembling  footsteps  guiding, 
That  up  from  darkness  leads  me  on  to  light; 

Her  teaching  is  the  faith  of  my  confiding — ■ 
Her  deeds  tho  erigin  of  my  delight. 

Lo,  where  she  comes,  the  daylight  with  her  bringing, 
All  things  rejoicing  where  her  footsteps  press; 

"Unconscious  music  from  her  lips  outringing, 
Unconscious  blessings  born  in  her  caress. 

At  her  approaching  midnight  flies,  and  lo! 

A  flood  of  light  my  rapturous  senses  steep ; 
When  she  is  gone,  I  know  not  where  to  go, 

And  darkness  broodeth  o'er  the  soul's  hushed  deep ! 

O'er  my  existence  on  life's  stagnant  ocean, 
Her  spirit  breathes — ah,  what  a  change  is  this! 

All  joy  and  music,  and  all  life  and  motion, 
0,  charm — 0,  spell  of  beauty! — 0,  bright  dream  of  bliss! 

At  last,  at  last  the  weary  chain  is  broken : 
The  waves  are  flashing  fast,  the  wind  is  free! 

A  presence  cometh,  and  a  voice  hath  spoken, 
And  the  groat  world  doth  sound  a  jubilee  1 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial,] 

JENNY    GREEN: 

—  OR,      THE — 

DOCTOR'S  FIRST   PATIENT. 


BT  ELLA  M.  II ALPINE. 

In  a  cozy  little  room  opening  out  into  a  grassy  lawn,  which 
terminated  in  an  extensive  orchard  of  peach  trees,  now  heavily 
laden,  with  fruit,  sat  Jenny  Green  at  the  close  of  a  warm  summer 
afternoon.  Tho  room  is  simply  furnished,  but  its  aspect  is  cool 
and  inviting.  The  floor  is  covered  with  straw  matting,  and  on  an 
oval  table  within  her  reach,  as  she  sits  in  a  low  rocking-chair 
holding  listlessly  in  her  hand  a  partially  closed  book,  stands  a 
basket  heaped  up  with  the  luscious  and  fragrant  fruit  of  the  or- 
chard within  view  of  the  wide  opened  door.  But  the  expression 
of  Jenny's  countenance  indicated  anything  but  a  happy  or  con- 
tented state  of  mind.  There  was  a  pout  on  her  rosy  lips,  and  an 
unmistakable  frown  on  ber  fair  brow,  as  she  laid  down  her  book, 
and  walking  across  the  floor,  surveyed  her  face  and  figure  in  the 
mirror. 

In  pure  white  muslin  was  Jenny  robed  that  sunny  day,  with 
flowers  wreathed  among  her  glossy  brown  ringlets.  The  crim- 
son of  her  lips  was  like  unto  the  heart  of  a  cleft  rosebud,  and 
the  warm  healthful  glow  of  her  dimpled  cheeks  rivalled  the  rich 
bloom  of  the  peaches  by  her  side.  In  figure,  sbe  was  short  and 
slightly  embonpoint ;  her  hands  and  arms  were  as  fair  and  dimpled 
as  an  infant's,  as  were,  also,  the  plump  white  shoulders  which  rose 
from  the  folds  of  snowy  muslin.  If  anything  could  restore  the 
little  lady  to  good  humor,  one  would  suppose  it  would  be  the  con- 
templation of  her  charming  self  in  the  mirror.  But  that,  so  far 
from  being  the  case,  seemed  only  to  increase  her  irritation,  and 
she  finally  turned  away  almost  crying  with  vexation. 

"  It  is  of  no  use,"  she  murmured,  disconsolately.  "  I  don't 
bear  the  slightest  possible  resemblance  to  any  heroine  I  ever  read 
of.  My  hair  is  neither  black  as  the  raven's  wing,  nor  of  a  pale 
golden  color;  my  eyes  reflect  neither  the  soft  azure  of  the  summer 
sky,  nor  midnight's  dark  and  starry  splendor ;  and  my  figure — ah 
me  !  that  is  the  worst  of  all ;  for  I  am  neither  large,  stately,  nor 
majestic,  like  the  superb  Isabel  do  Castino — nor  tall,  slender,  and 
willowy,  like  the  frail,  gentle,  spiritually-minded,  Lady  Alice ; 
but  so  provokingly  short  and  dumpy.  O  dear,  it's  too  bad  !"  And 
the  tears  actually  trembled  in  Jenny's  large  brown  eyes.  "And 
there  is  papa,  too,"  she  continued,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "  al- 
ways so  good-natured  and  indulgent ;  he  would  never  do  for  a 
cruel,  tyrannical  father  in  the  world." 

Jenny  folded  her  hands  with  a  dejected  air,  and  sank  into  a 
deep  revery,  from  which  she  was  roused  by  the  entrance  of  her 
father. 

"  There  goes  the  new  doctor  again,"  he  remarked,  walking  to 
the  door.-  "  Tins  is  the  third  time  he  has  been  past  to-day,  driving 
like  all  Jehu." 

"  What  new  doctor,  papa  ?  I  did  not  know  any  had  moved  in. 
How  long  has  he  been  here  ?" 


"No,  I'll  warrant  you  didn't,"  replied  the  old  gentleman,  im- 
patiently. "  You  don't  appear  to  know  anything  lately.  Your 
mother  says  you  have  lost  your  wits  reading  them  ere  novels,  and 
it's  my  opinion  you  have,  too." 

It  was  very  unusual  for  Jenny  to  receive  a  word  of  reproof,  and 
here  was  a  fine  opportunity  to  display  her  sentiment,  by  bursting 
into  tears  and  protestations,  and  declaring  herself  a  forlorn  and 
persecuted  damsel,  which  strange  freaks  of  hers  had  of  late  great- 
ly astonished  and  perplexed  both  Squiro  Green  and  his  wife — 
worthy  people,  who  frequently  remarked  that  they  didn't  see  what 
had  got  into  their  Jenny.  Sbe  used  to  be  always  racing  in  the 
garden  or  orchard,  taking  an  active  interest  in  everything  going 
on,  either  at  home  or  abroad.  She  could  ride  horseback  almost 
any  distance  without  experiencing  fatigue,  skimming  over  the 
ground  liko  a  bird,  to  tho  admiration  of  her  parents  in  particular, 
and  the  neighborhood  generally.  But  now,  she  seemed  to  care 
for  nothing  but  reading  love-sick  tales,  which,  as  the  Squire  ex- 
pressed it,  he  could  never  see  head  or  tail  to. 

Jenny  hesitated  an  instant  between  her  curiosity  and  tho  desire 
of  displaying  her  sentimentality,  and  the  pleasure  of  fancying  her- 
self a  heroine,  but  curiosity  finally  triumphed. 

"But,  papa,"  said  she,  pettishly,  "you  have  not  yet  answered 
my  question  about  the  new  doctor.  Do  you  know  what  his 
name  is  V* 

"  Yes,  his  name  is  Merton.  He  has  been  here  nigh  two  months, 
and  has  not  yet  obtained  a  single  patient,  though  one  would  sup- 
pose, to  see  him  streak  it  past,  that  he  was  drove  to  death  with 
business." 

"But  what  is  the  reason,  papa,  that  he  doesn't  obtain  practice  ? 
isn't  he  a  good  doctor  ?" 

"  Well,  as  to  that,  child,  I  suppose  people  don't  know  whether 
he's  a  skilful  physician  or  not,  for  they  haven't  tried  him.  But 
old  Doctor  Brown  says  he's  a  ninny ;  and  then  he's  a  young  man, 
and  that's  agin  him,  you  know." 

"  I  don't  see  why  it  should  be,  papa.  I  suppose  all  doctors 
were  young  once." 

"  Well,  like  enough,  child ;  and  I  dare  say  when  Doctor  Merton 
has  lived  as  long,  he  will  be  as  old  as  Doctor  Brown ;  but  for  my 
part,  I  don't  think  a  young  physician  oughter  begin  to  practise 
till  he's  had  a  good  deal  of  experience."  And  with  this  sage  re- 
mark, Squire  Green  put  on  his  hat,  and  taking  his  cane,  walked 
down  towards  the  orchard. 

Jenny  mused  for  a  few  moments  on  the  subject  of  her  father's 
remarks,  and  wished  she  had  just  caught  a  glimpse  of  bia  coun- 
tenance. But  she  finally  recollected  that  doctors  were,  as  a  gene- 
ral thing,  very  common-place  sort  of  people — at  least  she  never 
read  of  any  that  turned  out  to  be  a  banished  prince  or  a  bandit 
chief  in  disguise.  She  accordingly  dismissed  the  subject  entirely 
from  her  mind  as  unworthy  of  further  consideration,  and  resumed 
the  cogitations  which  the  entrance  of  her  father  had  interrupted, 
To  be  a  heroine  of  some  description  or  other,  was  the  height  of 
her  ambition,  and  a  heroine  she  was  determined  to  be.  But  how 
to  accomplish  it  ? 

"K  papa  would  only  meet  with  reverses,"  murmured  Jenny, 
"  then  I  could  hire  out  as  governess  in  some  city,  where  I  should 
be  persecuted  with  attentions,  and  after  passing  through  unheard- 
of  trials,  marry  an  English  nobleman  and  live  in  a  haunted  castlo. 
Or  else  elope  with  a  Spanish  don,  who  in  a  fit  of  jealousy  would 
assassinate  my  cousin  before  my  eyes,  imagining  him  to  be  my 
lover,  and  who  after  discovering  his  mistake  will  be  seized  with 
remorse,  and  blow  his  own  brains  out ;  O,  that  would  be  so  nice !" 
And  Jenny  clasped  her  hands  in  ecstasy. 

She  then  recalled  to  mind  the  irritation  which  her  father  mani- 
fested when  she  questioned  him  in  regard  to  Doctor  Merton. 
Yes,  it  certainly  betokened  uneasiness  and  anxiety  of  mind,  for 
her  father  was  naturally  one  of  the  most  placid  men  in  existence. 
And  then,  what  could  have  possessed  him  to  go  down  to  tho  or- 
chard on  such  a  day  as  this  ?  he,  who  bad  made  it  bis  invariable 
practice  of  late  years,  since  he  became  so  fleshy,  never  to  leave 
his  easy  chair  till  after  sundown,  when  he  would  either  take  a  ride 
or  a  stroll  about  the  farm  ;  wbich  trifling  exercise  he  was  induced 
to  take  by  the  assurance  of  a  physician  that  he  must  either  eat 
less  or  exercise  more ;  the  former  was  not  to  be  thought  of  for  a 
moment,  so  he  adopted  the  latter  as  the  less  disagreeable  of  the 
two.  Jenny  laid  together  various  other  circumstances,  and  be- 
came thoroughly  convinced  that  her  father  was  on  the  brink  of 
ruin. 

"  Boor  papa  1"  she  exclaimed ;  "  and  he  has  been  trying  to  keep 
it  from  me ;  but  I  will  show  him  how  calmly  and  proudly  I  will 
brave  the  storm  which  hovers  above  our  defenceless  beads.  Per- 
haps he  will  want  mo  to  marry  some  rich  old  man  in  order  to  re- 
trieve our  fortune  ;  but  I  never  will  be  forced  into  an  uncongenial 
marriage.  I  can  work — I  can  labor — but  I  never  can  barter  my 
heart's  purest  affections  for  base  gold  ;  never,  no  never!" 

At  this  juncture,  Jenny  perceived  her  father  coming  up  the 
lawn.  The  day  was  extremely  warm,  and  as  the  Squire  ap- 
proached wiping  the  perspiration  from  his  glowing  face,  Jenny 
composed  her  countenance  to  a  most  melancholy  and  woe-begone 
expression. 

"Are  you  not  weary,  dear  papa  ?"  she  inquired,  with  a  melan- 
choly smile,  as  he  seated  himself  on  the  steps  of  the  portico,  and 
taking  off  his  brood-brimmed  hat  commenced  fanning  himself 
with  it,  ejaculating  something  at  the  same  time  about  the  heat  of 
the  weather. 

"Yes,  confoundedly,"  replied  the  Squire ;  "deucedly  warm,  too." 
"Have  you  been   lanoring  in  tho  orchard,  papa?"  inquired 
Jenny,  with  a  sympathizing  glance. 

"  Well,  yes ;  that  is  to  say,  I  have  been  down  giving  John  some 
directions  about  gathering  them  peaches  ;  they  must  be  attended 
to  right  off."" 


"How  could  you,  papa,  venture  out  in  the  heat  of  the  day?" 
said  Jenny,  in  a  tone  of  tender  reproach.  "  Why  did  you  not 
wait  until  it  became  cooler?" 

"  Well,  I  did  think  of  waiting  till  along  towards  sundown,  but 
I  forgot  to  speak  to  John  about  'em  this  noon,  and  I  thought 
being  I  hadn't  stirred  around  much  to-day,  I'd  just  walk  along 
down.  But  bless  my  stars,  I  had  no  idee  it  was  so  hot !"  And 
the  Squire  unbuttoned  his  waistcoat,  and  again  wiped  tho  porspi- 
ration  from  his  shining  face. 

"  It  is  vain  to  talk,  papa,  you  cannot  deceive  mo  !"  exclaimed  * 
Jenny,  with  sudden  vehemence.     "  I  know  all  about  it.     I  have 
suspected  it  for  a  long  time — but  now  the  whole  truth  has  buret 
upon  mo  liko  a  clap  of  thunder  from  a  cloudless  sky !" 

"Bless  me  1  what  ails  you,  child?"  exclaimed  Squire  Green 
looking  at  her  in  blank  amazement.  "I  haint  hecrcd  it  thunder," 
he  continued,  glancing  up  to  the  sky.  "And  sposing  it  did,  I 
don't  see  any  use  in  making  such  a  fuss  about  it.  For  my  part,  I 
really  hope  we  shall  have  a  thunder  shower." 

"  It  isn't  that,  papa,  it  isn't  that !"  exclaimed  Jenny,  pacing 
the  floor  with  the  air  of  a  tragedy  queen ;  "  but  it's  to  see  you — 
my  aged,  gray-headed  father — drag  your  weary  limbs  down  to  the 
peach  orchard  on  such  a  day  as  this.  0,  father,  father !  how 
could  you?" 

"  Why,  child  1  why,  child  I"  exclaimed  tho  bewildered  and 
alarmed  old  gentleman,  "I  Wouldn't  have  gone,  I'm  sure,  if  I 
had  thought  you  would  have  taken  on  so  about  it.  But  bless 
your  soul  and  body  1  you'll  want  some  dried  peaches  next  winter, 
wont  you,  dear?" 

"  That  is  it,  papa ;  it  is  all  for  me — for  me,  your  cruel,  ungrate- 
ful child.  And  yet,"  she  added,  pensively,  "  do  I  not  wrong  my- 
self? Is  it  not  more  thoughtlessness  than  downright  malignity 
and  ingratitude  ?  Yes,  father,  believe  me,  O,  believe  me !  thought- 
less, heedless,  and  inconsiderate,  your  child  may  have  been,  but 
ungrateful,  never,  no  never  !" 

"Well,  who  has  said  you  were?"  said  the  old  gentleman,  be- 
ginning to  get  out  of  patience.  "  Though  in  the  matter  of  the 
peaches  being  all  for  you,  let  me  tell  you,  my  lady,  that  you  are 
the  least  bit  in  the  world  mistaken.  Your  mother,  I  believe,  miss, 
is  not  particularly  averse  to  peach  preserves  ;  and  I  confess  I  have 
a  weakness  that  way  myself.  Besides,  I  dare  say  a  few  will  not 
come  amiss  to  some  of  our  good  neighbors  ;  and  then  I  shall  have 
a  large  quantity  on  hand  to  dispose  of  some  way." 

"  Dispose  of  them  all,  dear  father,"  said  Jenny,  laying  her 
plump  little  hand  impressively  on  her  father's  arm.  "  We  can 
get  along  without  them,  and  altogether  they  will  bring  consider- 
able ;  so  pray,  dear  father,  sell  every  one  of  them." 

"  Sell  every  one  of  them  !"  repeated  the  Squire,  indignantly. 
"  What,  and  have  no  peach  pies,  preserves,  or  dumplings,  or 
puddings?     Child,  are  you  crazy?" 

"  No,  papa,"  replied  Jenny,  as  she  folded  her  short,  chubby 
arms  tightly  across  her  breast,  and  attempted  to  smile  bitterly, 
"  no,  papa,  I  have  not  lost  my  senses,  but  I  have,  thank  Heaven  I 
just  recovered  the  use  of  them.  Tho  veil  which  has  so  long  ob- 
scured my  vision  has  fallen  from  my  eyes,  and  I  now  see  things 
as  they  are." 

"  It's  more  my  opinion  that  you  see  things  as  they  aint,  young 
lady,  if  you  can  see  how  I  am  to  get  along  without  my  peach  pre- 
serves and  dumplings." 

"But  these  are  trifles,  papa,  mere  trifles." 

"  Trifles  !  I  wonder  after  this  what  you  wont  call  trifles,  miss," 
shouted  Squire  Green. 

"  l'our  precious  life  and  health,  dear  papa !"  exclaimed  the 
young  lady,  throwing  herself  at  the  feet  of  her  mystified  parent. 
"  0,  papa,  do  not  try  any  longer  to  hide  the  truth  from  me  I  I 
am  young  and  strong.  I  can  work — I  can  labor — but  I  cannot 
bear  to  see  you,  my  aged  father,  borne  down  "with  the  burden  of 
my  support.  It  is  that  which  is  breaking  my  heart  of  hearts,  and 
stings  my  very  soul  to  madness." 

"  Madness  !"  repeated  Squire  Green,  getting  up  as  hastily  as 
his  corpulency  would  admit  of.  "  Yes,  she  has  gone  stark  mad, 
sure  as  fate.  Nobody  in  a  proper  state  of  mind  would  speak  of 
peach  pies  and  dumplings  as  mere  trifles.  Wife,  wife,"  he  ex- 
claimed, bolting  into  the  kitchen,  where  the  good  lady  was  busily 
engaged  in  manufacturing  some  cream  short-cakes  for  supper, 
"  for  mercy  sake  alive  come  into  the  sitting-room.  Our  Jenny 
here  has  gone  stark  mad — crazy  as  a  loon !" 

"  There,  I  knew  it  would  be  so  !"  screamed  the  good  lady ;  and 
dropping  her  pan  of  dough,  she  rushed  towards  the  sitting-room 
door,  coming  in  violent  contact  with  Peter,  who  had  just  entered 
at  a  side  door  with  two  wooden  pails  frothing  up  to  the  brim  with 
new  milk,  which  he  had  just  drawn  from  the  cows. 

Peter,  by  the  way,  was  a  very  little  fellow,  and  the  result  was 
something  similar  supposing  a  mountain  should  fall  on  a  mouse. 
The  pails  were  knocked  from  Peter's  hands,  and  the  breath  was 
knocked  from  Peter's  body,  and  Peter  himself  was  knocked  into  a 
cocked-up  hat;  or  to  use  his  own  expressive  phraseology,  "he 
felt  as  if  he  had  got  his  never  get  over  it."  Good  Mrs.  Green 
made  one  more  attempt  to  reach  the  sitting-room  door ;  but  alas  1 
she  met  the  Bame  disaster  which  befell  poor  "Darby,"  the  slip- 
pery cream,  or  rather  milk,  betrayed  her  feet; 

She  caught  poor  Peter  in  her  fall — 

And  down  came  Mrs.  Green,  milkpails,  Peter,  and  all. 

Horrified  at  the  catastrophe  which  had  befallen  his  bigger  and 
better  half,  Squiro  Green  rushed  valiantly  to  the  rescue,  and  in 
doing  so  attempted  to  walk  through  the  kitchen  table,  forgetting 
in  bis  zeal  that  that  very  useful  household  utensil  stood  directly 
between  him  and  the  objects  of  his  tender  solicitude,  or  rather  ob- 
ject, for  Peter  was  not  supposed  to  be  of  any  particular  account 
any  way.  The  consequence  was,  that  said  table,  loaded  with 
pans,  plates,  kettles,  pots  and  jars,  filled  with  various  heterogen- 
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ooun  ingrodientt,  was  precipitated  on  Mrs.  Green  nnd  the  wretch- 
ed, unfortunate  Peter;  while  id"  Squire  landed  somewhere  be- 
tween tho  legs  ot  the  table,  with  hfo  head  in  a  tub  of  butter,  and 
his  foot  in  11  kettle  of  fat,  In  which  Mm.  Green,  poor  woman,  had 
been  frying  doughnuta.  A  dish  of  molted  butter  woe  also  precip- 
itated over  the  cap  and  false  em-Is  of  Mrs.  Green,  and  plastered 
down  hy  a  pan  of  flour,  which  finished  up  her  toilet  in  a  stylo 
vory  popular  nhout  a  century  ago;  while  the  highly  aggrieved 
Peter  received  a  liberal  baptism  of  buttermilk,  molasses,  pickles, 
preserve*,  jellies,  salt,  BUgnr,  and  saleratiifi,  mixed  with  various 
other  articles  "too  nuniorous  to  mention." 

Tho  rest  of  tho  family,  alarmed  at  tho  noifio,  ran  in  from  out 
doors  and  tho  adjacent  rooms,  including  man-servant  and  maid- 
servant, and  gathering  from  Squire  Green's  confused  explanation 
that  Jenny  was  the  aolccau^o  of  the  dreadful  state  of  affairs  in  Mrs. 
Green's  usually  remarkably  tidy  kitchen,  that  astonished  young 
lady  was  seized,  without  ceremony,  and  placed  in  a  chair,  with 
ecvcral  persons  at  her  sides  confining  her  feet  and  hands,  in  order 
to  prevent  her  from  accomplishing  any  further  mischief,  Mrs. 
Green,  in  a  perfectly  helpless  condition,  was  then  raised  from  tho 
floor,  though  not  without  considerable  difficulty,  as  she  was  a 
vory  weighty  woman  ;  and  poor  Peter  was  snaked  out  from  under 
tho  table,  limpsy  as  a  rag,  and  in  a  very  distressful  and  despairing 
stato  of  mind. 

"  O,  that  abominable  table-leg,"  groaned  Squire  Green,  clap- 
ping his  hand  on  his  stomach,  "it  went  clean  into  my  inards." 

"  I  knew  it  would  ho  so,"  gasped  Mrs.  Green,  spitting'  out,  with 
various  contortions  of  countenance,  expressive  of  extremo  dis- 
gust, a  portion  of  tho  lard  and  flour  deposited  in  her  mouth.  "  I 
always  told  you,  Squire  Green,  that  that  ere  rickcrty  old  tablo 
would  bo  tho  death  of  us  all,  aforo  wo  wcro  a  week  older." 

"  "What  is  tho  meaning  of  this  ?  Ho,  caitiffs  !  unhand  mo,  vil- 
lains !"  exclaimed  Jenny,  struggling  to  free  herself,  while  sho 
adoptod,  unconsciously,  tho  precise  language  of  tho  lady  of  Bcr- 
thelda  when  sho  was  close  beset  by  a  horde  of  banditti. 

"There,  hear  her;  she's  raving  again,"  said  Squire  Green, 
odging  off. 

"  My  precious  child  1"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Green.  "  What  does 
sho  say,  John?" 

"  I  can't  perzackly  mako  out,  mum,"  replied  honest  John  ;  "  but 
nigh  as  I  can  tell,  she  says,  fust,  '  What  is  the  meaning  of  all 
this  ere  ?'  then  she  screams,  *  0,  taters  !     Give  mo  a  shilling  !'  " 

"  0,  my  gracious  sake  alive  I  Don't  Jenny,  pray  don't,  dear  ; 
try  to  keep  calm." 

"  Barbarians,  unhand  mo  I"  screamed  Jenny,  still  struggling  to 
free  herself. 

"  What  docs  sho  say  now?"  inquired  Mrs.  Green. 

"  Sho  sez  she  wants  us  to  hand  her  some  barberry  tea,  and  fur 
my  part,  I  think  it  would  do  her  good — leastways,  it  can't  du  her 
any  harm." 

"  She  must  have  the  doctor  right  off,  that's  what  sho  must 
have,"  replied  Mrs.  Green,  decidedly,  while  she  busied  herself 
scraping  the  butter  and  flour  from  her  face.  "  Husband,  you  take 
John's  place,  and  let  him  take  the  horse  and  run  for  the  doctor." 

"  No,  I  guess  I'll  go  myself,"  replied  the  Squire,  who  did  not 
caro  to  bo  very  near  his  daughter  in  her  present  stato  of  mind. 
"  I  can  tell  him  all  about  it,  and  he'll  be  likely  to  hurry  along 
quicker." 

"  Gracious  me,  Squire  Green !  you  wont  get  back  till  dooms- 
day, if  you  stop  to  tell  him  all  about  it." 

"Then  I'll  fetch  him  along  and  tell  him  arter  he  gets  here," 
replied  tho  Squire,  as  he  waddled  off  to  the  shed,  where  one  of 
the  horses  was  fastened. 

"  Mercy,  how  I  sweat !"  he  exclaimed,  as  the  heat  of  the  sun 
melted  the  butter,  a  large  quantity  of  which  adhered  to  his  head, 
causing  it  to  flow  down  his  faco  in  torrents.  "  It  will  be  the  death 
of  me  going  out  in  this  sun ;  but  the  doctor  must  be  got  here 
some  way  or  nuther.  Poor  Jenny !"  And  thus  speaking,  the 
old  gentleman  mounted  the  horse  and  galloped  off  at  the  top  of 
his  speed. 

Doctor  Merton  had,  in  truth,  been  in  the  place  nearly  two 
months  without  having  once  received  the  blessed  intimation  that 
somebody  was  sick  or  dying  and  requested  his  immediate  assist- 
ance about  it.  Doctor  Brown,  who  had  long  been  the  only  phy- 
sician in  the  place,  had  put  himself  to  considerable  trouble  and  in- 
convenienco  in  order  to  prejudice  the  minds'of  the  people  against 
him  ;  and  then  Doctor  Merton  was  certainly  young,  very  young, 
and  what  was  still  worse,  with  has  fresh  complexion  and  profusion 
of  brown  curly  hair,  he  looked  younger  than  he  really  was.  The 
two  doctors,  in  fact,  looked  upon  each  other  with,  just  about  as 
much  amiability  as  is  discernible  in  the  expressive  countenances 
of  a  couple  of  whiskered  gentry  of  the  feline  race  when  engaged 
in  a  pleasant  debate  concerning  the  most  proper  method  of  dis- 
posing of  a  piece  of  green  cheese. 

-  Doctor  Merton  was  blessed  with  a  hopeful,  happy  disposition, 
-which  was  not  easily  cast  down  or  discouraged.  He  had  borne 
his  expected  disappointments  with  the  utmost  fortitude  and  equa- 
nimity ;  but  to  tell  the  truth,  matters  were  now  getting  rather  des- 
perate with  him,  for  he  had  not  only  spent  all  his  money,  but  was 
in  debt  for  his  board;  so  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  leave, 
though  it  seemed  of  little  use  for  him  to  remain  longer.  It  was, 
therefore,  in  a  perplexed  and  despondent  stato  of  mind  that  the 
doctor  took  his  accustomed  ride.  He  was  proceeding  along  with 
his  eyes  bent  on  the  grouud,  revolving  in  his  mind  the  unfortunate 
state  of  his  affairs,  when  his  horse  shied  suddenly,  and  looking 
up  to  ascertain  die  cause,  bis  astonished  glance  fell  on  tho  figure 
of  Squire  Green  galloping  down  the  hill  at  full  speed. 

The  Squire  certainly  made  a  most  unique  appearance  ;  he  was 
bareheaded,  with  lumps  of  golden  butter  sticking  to  his  hair,  and 
melted  butter  mingled  with  perspiration,  trickling  down  his  shin- 


ing fuce  ;  his  coat-tails  streamed  out  magnificently  behind,  and 
being  unapplied  with  either  toddle  or  bridle,  be  grasped  the 
hoi  '  main  ith  both  handi ,  urging  the  animal  on  to  the  top  of 
his  speed 

Wcro  evei   folks  bo  glad  to  meet  each  other  as  Squi 
iiml  Doctor  Morton  '    Tin'  Squire  because  he  ■  ■  itcly  ex- 

hausted, and  tin-  doctor  because  !"'-'  perceived  that  his  prof' 
ficrviccH  were  in  immediate  demand  ;  for  sure  no  one  would  go 
abroad  in  siict  U  gP  :;.  j  plfghl  unlfl  I  he  WO  running  uiW  a  doc- 
tor or  away  from  a  sheriff.  Tho  latter  presumption  could  not  of 
course  bo  the  cane,  for  Squire  Green  was  one  of  the  wealthiest 
ami  most  influential  men  in  the  place  ;  and  the  young  doctor  per- 
ceived in  an  instant  the  immense  advantage  be  would  !"■  likely  to 
derive,  in  a  professional  point  of  view,  from  being  called  DpOB  to 
excrciso  his  skill  in  a  family  of  that  standing.  Taking  this  pleas- 
ant view  of  the  case,  it  was  no  easy  matter  for  the  voung  dor-tor 
to  compose  his  beaming  countenance  to  tho  requisite  degree  of 
solemnity  which  tho  desperate  nuturo  of  tho  caso  evidently  de- 
manded. 

"Stop,  doctor,  for  pity's  sake,  stop!"  roared  Squire  Green,  as 
ho  came  tearing  down  the  hill,  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  dust. 

Doctor  Morton  obeyed,  though  it  was  evident  that  as  they  were 
going  towards  each  other  they  would  meet  all  the  quicker  if  ho 
kept  his  carriage  in  motion,  a  circumstance  which  in  the  confusion 
of  his  mind  the  Squire  quite  overlooked. 

"Pray,  what  is  the  trouble,  my  dear  sir?"  inquired  the  deceit- 
ful di-ciplc  of  Esculapius,  in  a  tone  of  intense  commiseration,  as 
Squiro  Green  camo  up  alongside.  "None  of  your  family  ill,  I 
trust?" 

"  0,  yes,  doctor,  come  quick,  for  tho  lovo  of  Heaven.  Don't 
wait  a  minute,  for  there's  no  knowing  what  will  happen  before 
you  get  there !" 

"  Good  heavens  !  what  has  happened  1     Anybody  got  hurt  1" 

"  Hurt?  O,  yes,  doctor;  I  am  most  killed  myelf,  and  my  wife 
aint  much  better  off.     0,  my  stomach  !     O,  that  plaguy  leg  !" 

"  Broken  limb  ?  Bless  mo,  then  I  must  go  back  aftor  my  sur- 
gical instruments  !" 

"  No,  don't,  doctor,  pray  don't.  There  aint  no  limbs  broken  as 
I  knows  on,  though  it's  really  a  wonder  that  there  aint ;  fur  the 
dishes  are  all  smashed  up,  and  I  feel  as  though  I  had  been  pound- 
ed all  over.     Poor  Jenny !" 

"  Then  it  is  your  daughter  that  is  ill,  Squiro  Green  V 

"  Yes,  doctor.  Poor  Jenny,  she's  gone  raving  distracted,  tear- 
ing mad." 

"  Good  heavens,  you  don't  say  so  !"  exclaimed  the  doctor, 
really  concerned,  for  he  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  young  lady 
several  times  when  passing.     "  How  long  since   she  was  taken  ?" 

"  Only  about  an  hour  ago,  doctor.  But  don't  stop  to  ask  ques- 
tions, or  you'll  be  too  late  to  do  any  good." 

Thus  adjured,  the  doctor  hastened  on,  followed  by  the  distressed 
father.  Arriving  at  the  house,  the  state  of  affairs  fully  justified 
the  alarm  of  the  anxious  parents.  It  was  certainly  a  crazy  look- 
ing room,  and  Doctor  Merton  had  no  doubt  the  young  lady  was 
very  crazy  indeed,  in  which  opinion  he  was  confirmed  by  the  state 
of  angry  excitement  in  which  he  found  her.  In  spite  of  her  in- 
dignant remonstrances,  she  was  conveyed  to  her  room  and  a  com- 
posing draught  forcibly  administered,  as  the  doctor  declared  that 
it  was  impossible  to  determine  the  precise  nature  of  her  malady 
until  she  was  somewhat  quieter. 

Finding  all  attempts  to  explain  herself  disregarded,  Jenny  re- 
lapsed into  sullen  silence  ;  and  soon,  from  the  effect  of  the  nar- 
cotic, sank  into  a  deep  slumber,  from  which  she  did  not  awaken 
until  late  tho  next  morning.  She  immediately  recalled  to  mind 
the  mortifying  events  of  the  preceding  day.  The  curtains  were 
drawn  closely  around  the  bed,  but  a  low  murmur  of  voices 
warned  her  that  there  were  a  number  of  persons  present  in  the 
room.  She  made  no  effort  to  raise  her  head  from  the  pillow,  but 
as  she  attempted  to  move,  she  felt  a  sharp  pain  at  the  back  of  her 
neck,  and  raising  her  hand  to  ascertain  the  cause,  perceived,  to 
her  dismay,  that  the  hair  on  the  back  side  of  her  head  was  shin- 
gled off,  to  make  room  for  a  blister,  which  extended  down  the 
back  side  of  her  neck. 

With  difficulty  Jenny  suppressed  the  scream  of  mingled  grief 
and  astonishment  which  sprang  to  her  lips,  on  making  this  pain- 
ful discovery ;  but  making  a  strong  effort  she  succeeded  in  con- 
trolling her  feelings,  and  softly  parting  the  curtains,  she  glanced 
into  the  room  to  see  who  was  present.  In  an  arm-chair  near  the 
window  sat  her  father,  while  good  Mrs.  Green  was  standing  by 
him,  listening  with  fixed  attention  to  some  directions  which  the 
handsome  young  physician  was  giving  her  concerning  some  pow- 
ders which  he  was  doing  up  in  little  square  bits  of  paper. 

"  When  did  you  discover  the  first  symptoms,  Mr.  Green  %"  in- 
quired the  doctor,  in  reference  to  some  remark  which  her  father 
appeared  to  have  just  made. 

"  Well,  doctor,  the  first  I  noticed  anything  about  it  was  yester- 
day along  in  the  arternoon.  I  came  along  up  from  the  orchard, 
and  jist  as  I  got  under  the  portico,  she  met  me  at  the  door. 
'Eather,'  sez  she,  and  she  spoke  jist  as  calm  and  natral  as  I  ever 
heered  her  in  my  life,  '  father,'  -sez  she,  '  aint  you  tired  V  '  Well,' 
sez  I,  '  I  am  sum,  and  confoundedly  warm,  too.'  Then  she  axed 
me  where  I  had  been  ;  and  when  I  told  her  down  to  the  orchard, 
she  sot  to  paving,  and  said  she  didn't  see  how  I  could  hev  gone 
and  done  it,  and  I  needn't  go  fur  to  try  to  deceive  her,  for  she 
knowed  better ;  then  she  screamed  out  sort  of  sudden,  and  said 
she  heered  a  clap  of  thunder. 

"Why,  husband,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Green,  "there  wasn't  a 
cloud  in  the  sky  half  as  big  as  my  hand  all  yesterday  afternoon.", 

"  So  I  told  her,"  resumed  the  Squire,  "  and  then  she  sot  to 
raving,  and  said  it  was  breaking  her  heart  to  see  an  old,  gray- 
headed  man  conduct  himself  like  as  I  did." 


"  Did  you  ever  V  ejaculated  Mrs.  Green,  highly  scandalized. 
"  Very  extraordinary,  certainly,"  responded   Doctor  Merton. 
"Well,  arter  that,"   continued    Squire  Green,   "she   run  on 
about  tin;  peaches,  ami   raid    they  all    belonged   to  her.      Well,  of 

1  mould  bev  her  share,  and  so  we  all  should, 

whereupon  she  turned  right  square  around,  and  said  she  didn't 
want  any  of  them,  and  fronted  I  should  go  right  off  and  sell 
ry  peach  ;  and  when  I  axed  her  what  would  become  of  all  our 
peach  preserrea  and  dumplings,  she  bats,  '  Patber,'  m?zsuo,  'these 
are  mere  trilles,  mere  trifles.'  Did  you  ever  hear  the  like  of  that, 
doctor  I" 

"  Well,  for  my  part,"  exclaimed  Mr*.  Green,  "  I  knew  just 
how  it  would  be  six  weeks  ago,  and  1  told  Squire  Green  to.  Sho 
n  ed  to  nit  out  door  nights,  « taring  htraiyht  at  the  moon,  and  re- 
peating over  a  lot  of  Mulf  about  lord  this  a  one,  and  lady  6uch  a 
one.  I  told  Squire  Green  then,  'Husband/  cc7,  I,  'that  girl  is 
-idier  a  natral  born  idiot  or  crazy,  and — '  but  good  lord,  what  is 
that !" 

Tho  doctor  and  Mrs.  Green  sprang  simultHneonsly  to  their  feet, 
as  a  low  lau^'h  proceeded  from  the  couch  where  the  patient  wu 
suppo-ed  to  be  Numbering,  and  on  approaching  the  coueh,  their 
astonishment  was  greatly  increased  by  observing  that  the  patient    ■ 
still  appeared  in  a  deep,  unbroken  slumber. 

"  Do  you  think  -lie  ],  going  to  have  another  attack,  doctor?" 
sjiid  .Mrs.  Green,  anxiously. 

"  KcaMy,  I  hardly  know — I  think  not,"  replied  the  doctor,  with 
a  bewildered,  puzzled  air. 

"  Don't  you  think,  doctor,  she  had  better  bo  awakened  ^  Wont 
it  hurt  her  to  sleep  so  long  at  a  timet" 

"  I  hardly  think  it  necessary  to  disturb  her  at  present,"  returned 
the  doctor,  who  was  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  young  lady 
was  already  as  wide  awake  as  she  could  be. 

"  Just  see  how  her  eyelids  tremble,  and  her  mouth  twitches  at 
the  corners,"  said  Mrs.  Green. 

Doctor  Merton  observed  it,  and  strongly  suspected  that  the 
young  lady  felt  very  much  inclined  to  indulge  in  another  fit  of 
laughter;  and  a  little  further  cross-questioning  convinced  him 
there  had  been  an  egregious  blunder  committed  somewhere.  But 
if  the  young  lady  chose  to  keep  silent,  he  saw  no  particular  rea- 
son why  he  should  trouble  himself  to  expose  his  own  ignorance 
or  her  folly.  Accordingly,  after  examining  her  pulse,  with  pro- 
fessional gravity,  he  took  his  leave,  promising  to  call  again  in  the 
afternoon. 

As  may  be  inferred,  Jenny's  recovery  was  very  rapid,  though 
the  blister  confined  her  to  her  room  a  number  of  days.  Good 
Mrs.  Green  was  never  weary  expatiating  upon  the  wonderful  skill 
of  the  "new  doctor,"  and  the  fame  of  the  miraculous  cure  he  had 
effected  spread  far  and  near,  and  he  had  soon  as  extensive  a  prac- 
tice as  he  desired. 

Doctor  Merton  assured  Mrs.  Green  that  it  would  be  nothing 
strange  if  Jenny  should  have  a  relapse  any  time,  and  he  accord- 
ingly made  it  a  point  to  call  as  often  as  twice  a  week  to  ascertain 
in  regard  to  the  state  of  her — health  (1),  usually  coming  late  in 
the  afternoon  and  remaining  until  after  supper.  This  was  of 
course  a  terrible  annoyance  to  poor  Jenny ;  so  after  tea  she  would 
almost  always  put  on  her  hat  and  ramble  out  into  the  garden. 
But  some  people  are  so  constituted  that  they  never  can  take  a 
hint,  and  the  doctor  evidently  belonged  to  that  class,  for  as  sure 
as  she  went  he  would  go  too,  following  her  from  the  garden  down 
into  the  orchard,  where  he  would  regale  himself  with  the  very 
peaches  which  had  caused  poor  Jenny  so  much  trouble.  Then, 
after  the  dew  commenced  falling,  back  he  would  follow  her  to  the 
house,  and  sit  under  the  portico  talking  to  the  Squire,  who  was 
frequently  heard  to  observe  that  he  seemed  just  like  one  of  the 
family,  and  no  wonder,  for  he  made  himself  enough  to  home, 
dear  knows ! 

The  Squire  always  retired  early,  and  one  would  really  suppose 
that  after  he  and  his  wife  had  both  retired  to  rest  the  man  might 
have  had  wit  enough  to  take  himself  off.  But  not  a  peg  would 
he  stir,  only  perhaps  to  take  a  seat  by  the  side  of  Jenny,  and 
there,  with  his  arm  around  her  waist,  just  as  if  she  was  not  able 
to  support  herself,  and  her  white  dimpled  hand  clasped  in  his 
(examining  her  pulse,  I  suppose),  he  would  sit  and  sit  hour  after 
hour.  At  last,  one  day,  he  carried  his  impudence  so  far  as  to  ask 
Jenny  to  become  his  wife.  Jenny  was  quite  too  indignant  to 
make  any  reply,  but  with  his  accustomed  assurance  he  took 
silence  for  consent,  and  walked  off  and  asked  her  father  how  he 
would  suit  him  for  a  son-in-law.  Squire  Green  assured  him  that 
he  had  no  objection  to  him  as  a  son,  but  that  he  could  in  nowise 
consent  to  lose  his  only  daughter ;  if  the  doctor  could  make  up 
his  mind  to  make  his  home  with  them,  they  could  probably  ar- 
range matters.  To  this  proposition  Doctor  Merton  made  no 
objection  ;  so  he  now  stays  there  all  the  time.  Alas,  poor  Jenny  i" 

FOUR    BRIL1IAXT    STORIES! 

We  have  just  issued  the  following  popular  Novelettes,  in  bound  form,  each 
elegantly  illustrated  with  four  large  original  drawings,  forming  the  cheapest 
books  ever  offered  in  this  country.  We  will  send  either  one  of  them,  post 
paid,  by  return  of  mail,  on  the  receipt  of  twenty  cents,  or  we  will  send  the 
four  novels. post  paid,  on  the  receipt  of  seventy-five  cents.  We  are  resolved 
upon  small  profits  and  quick  sales: 

THE  KING'S  TALISMAN:  or.  Tub  Touno  Liox  of  Mouxt  Hob.  A  ro- 
mance of  the  Eastern  World.     The  best  story  the  author  has  ever  written. 

By STLVANUS  COBB,  Jk. 

TEE  DANCING  STA.B :  or.  Tes  S^cgoler  of  the  Chesapeake.    A  story 

of  the  sea  and  our  own  coast.     A  brilliant  nautical  tale  by  a  favorite  author. 

By J.  H.    INGRAHAM. 

THE    PIONEER;    or.  TnE  Apventi-rers  of  the  Border.      A  captivating 

and  vivid  American  story — true  to  the  life  of  the  backwoods  and  frontier. 

By Dp-  J.  H.  B0B1XS0N. 

THE  A"RMO"P-IS  OF  TYKE :  or.  The  Oracle  a>t>  its  Priest.    One  of  the 

authors  fine  Extern  stories,  which  have  gained  for  him  such  areputatioD. 

By SYLYAXCS  COBB.  Jr. 

Enclose  the  money  and  receive  either  or  all  by  return  of  mail. 

0=-  For  sale  at  all  of  the  periodical  depots. 
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POST-OFFICE  AND  ODD  FELLOWS    HALL.  DUBUQUE. 


CITY  OF  DUBUQUE,  IOWA. 

The  city  of  Dubuqne  has  become  a  place  of 
so  much  importance  within  a  few  years,  and  its 
advantages,  both  natural  and  artificial,  for  be- 
coming one  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  United 
States  are  so  great,  that  all  our  readers  will  pro- 
bably be  pleased  with  the  series  of  faithful  rep- 
resentations of  some  of  its  prominent  features 
presented  on  the  two  pages  now  open  before 
them.  From  the  small  mining  hamlet  of  1830, 
Dubuque  has  risen  to  be  a  city  of  nearly  20,000 
inhabitants,  owning  upwards  of  $10,000,000  of 
property,  with  fine  public  and  private  buildings, 
churches,  schools,  and  institutions,  indicating  a 
remarkable  progressive  wealth,  mental  culture, 
and  social  enjoyment.  Dubuque  owes  its  origin 
as  a  city  to  the  discovery  of  lead  ore  somewhere 
near  its  present  locality  by  the  squaw  of  an  In- 
dian named  Peosta — at  least,  so  tradition  says. 
At  that  early  period  (1788)  a  few  scattered  white 
men  dwelt  upon  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  at 
intervals  of  several  hundred  miles  apart.  Among 
the  first  who  received  information  of  the  discov- 
ery, and  who  availed  himself  of  it,  by  commenc- 
ing mining  operations,  was  a  Frenchman  named 
Julien  Dubuque.  Dubuque  derived  his  privi- 
lege from  the  Indians,  over  whom  he  obtained 
great  influence,  and  by  whom  he  was  elected  a 
chieftain,  with  the  designation  of  "Little  Night." 
In  thirty  years  or  so,  subsequent  to  the  discovery 
of  lead  on  the  Mississippi,  the  prestige  of  Du- 
buque's name  was  not  lost,  and  the  American 
settlers  who  arrived  at  the  mines  in  1830,  desig- 
nated the  place  by  common  consent,  and  without 
much  apparent  concert  of  action,  as  the  Dubuque 
mines,  and  by  this  name  the  place  was  known 
for  several  years  afterwards.  The  flourishing 
city  under  consideration  appropriately  bears  the 
name  of  the  most  distinguished  white  settler. 
The  view  of  the  Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  the  first 
picture  in  our  series,  was  drawn  for  the  Pictorial 
from  a  very  beautiful  daguerreotype,  taken  by 
Messrs.  Frank  Pickerhell  &  Brother,  superior 
artists  and  residents  of  Dubuque.  The  comer 
stone  of  this  handsome  hall  was  laid  by  the 
Grand  Lodge  I.  O.  O.  F.,  in  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober, 1855.     The  Odd  Fellows'  Hall  Associa- 


tion was  organized  April,  1856,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000.  Tho 
following  gentlemen,  who  rank  among  the  loading  citizens  of  Du- 
buquo,  constitute  the  board  of  directors — Messrs.  C.  H.  Booth, 
president;  L.  H.  Lang  worthy,  P.  A.  Iiarimicr,  H.  W.  Hamilton, 
F.  E.  Besscll,  C.  Pelan,  J.  S.  Horr;  Alexander  D.  Anderson, sec- 
retary, and  M.  Motley,  treasurer.  The  association  have  spared 
neither  labor  nor  expense  in  having  this  beautiful  hall  constructed 
and  fitted  up  in  a  stylo  of  splendor  unequalled  by  any  building 
of  the  kind  west  of  New  York  city.  Messrs.  Vanorsdale  and 
Bowman  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  were  the  architects,  and  Messrs. 
Seeman  and  Keenan  principal  contractors  for  the  building.  The 
new  hall  is  110  feet  in  length,  96  feet  in  width,  and  three  stories 
high  above  the  basement.  The  lower  story  is  occupied  by  four 
very  handsome  and  commodious  stores  and  by  the  post-office. 
The  stores  are  occupied  by  Messrs.  Couch,  Merrinm  and  Tucker, 
dealers  in  provisions,  cigars  and  tobacco ;  Smith  and  Stevens, 
confectioners ;  Flinn  and  Brothers,  droggists ;  and  Mr.  Thomas 
L.  Meredith,  an  extensive  dealer  in  carpets,  oil-cloths,  and  curtain 
goods.  The  second  story  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  block  is  to  be 
devoted  to  offices  of  various  kinds,  all  the  rooms  being  capacious 
and  airy.  Above  these  business  rooms  are  the  Odd  Fellows'  Hall, 
and  Masonic  Lodge  Room,  both  of  which  are  30  by  50  feet,  and  ' 
18  feet  in  height,  in  every  way  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  to 
which  they  are  devoted.  The  second  story  of  the  western  half  of 
the  block  has  been  fitted  up  in  a  magnificent  style  for  theatrical 
purposes,  and  will  be  known  as  the  People's  Theatre.  The  stage 
is  64  feet  wide  and  forty  deep,  and  the  entire  length  of  the  theatre 
96  feet  by  64,  and  35  feet  in  height,  with  two  tiers  of  boxes.  The 
auditorium  is  fitted  up  with  all  the  modern  improvements,  and  the 
elegant  ornamental  painting  and  scenery  are  from  the  pencil  of 
Samuel  Gulick,  a  well-known  artist  of  superior  talent.  This  theatre 
is  under  the  control  of  the  Dubuqne  Dramatic  Association,  an  in- 
corporated body,  and  Mr.  James  W.  "Wilson  has  the  management. 
We  believe  the  season  opened  with  the  engagement  of  Miss  Eliza 


Logan.  The  brethren  of  the  Odd  Fellows'  fraternity  are  deserv- 
ing of  much  credit  for  tho  enterprising  spirit  they  have  displayed 
in  doing  so  much  towards  adorning  and  beautifying  Dubuque,  the 
commercial  emporium  of  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Mississippi 
River,  with  a  building  of  such  magnificence.  From  beautiful 
daguerreotypes  by  the  Messrs.  Pickerhell,  we  have  had  drawn  the 
two  views  of  Main  Street,  which  follow,  and  which  will  give  our 
readers  a  correct  idea  of  the  architecture  as  well  as  of  the  charac- 
ter and  business  movement  of  Dubuque.  Our  artist  has  faithfully 
copied  the  minutiaa  of  the  daguerreotype,  showing  the  signs  of  tho 
stores,  and  every  particular  of  graphic  detail.  In  one  of  these, 
"  Goodhue's  "  omnibus  is  represented,  for  the  citizens  of  Dubuque 
now  enjoy  the  same  public  facilities  of  locomotion  as  those  of  the 
Atlantic  cities.  In  the  "  up  town  "  view,  the  building  in  the  dis- 
tance, surmounted  by  a  flag,  is  a  new  hotel,  which  will  be  fitted 
np  in  the  completes!  and  costliest  manner,  rivalling  similar  estab- 
lishments in  the  older  cities  of  the  east.  The  series  of  pictures  is 
closed  by  a  fine  general  view  of  Dubuque,  made  expressly  for  us 
from  a  graphic  and  detailed  drawing  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Wolfe,  the  sta- 
tion of  the  artist  being  the  top  of  the  shot  tower,  In  the  fore- 
ground is  seen  the  first  constructed  train  of  the  Dubuque  Western 
Railroad,  commenced  in  May  of  the  present  year.  On  the  right 
of  the  railroad  excavation  is  Lake  Peosta,  named  in  memory  of 
the  Indian  whose  wife  is  said  to  have  discovered  the  lead  mines. 
It  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  nearly  three-fourths  of  a  mile  long, 
and  one-fourth  of  a  mile  wide,  and  has  an  outlet  to  the  channel  of 
the  Mississippi.  The  valley  on  the  left  is  called  the  "  Couler,"  a 
corruption  of  the  French  couli,  an  outlet  of  water.  It  extendB 
several  miles  north-westerly  from  the  city,  affording  many  beauti- 
ful spots  among  the  bordering  hills  and  ravines  for  the  location  of 
suburban  dwelling-houses.  At  the  extreme  right  of  the  picture  is 
a  view  of  the  Mississippi  in  front  of  Eagle  Point,  and  beyond  it 
may  be  seen  the  bluffs  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  in  Wisconsin. 
The  prominent  building  just  under  the  hill,  at  the  extreme  left,  is 
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MAIN   STREET,   UP    TOWN,   DUBUQUE,   IOWA. 


the  Dubuque  Female  College.  The  city  ceme- 
tery is  situated  on  the  undulating  range  of  hills 
in  the  central  portion  of  the  picture,  and  is  itsett 
a  picturesque  spot,  affording  a  good  point  for 
obtaining  an  excellent  view  of  the  whole  city. 
The  northern  portion  of  the  city,  including  the 
suburbs,  has  been  rapidly  built  upon  for  several 
years  past,  and  contains  a  large  number  of  very 
desirable  situations  for  residences. '  No  stranger 
visiting  Dubuque  either  for  pleasure  or  business, 
should  fail  to  visit  the  lead  mines.  These  mines 
are  supposed  to  be  inexhaustible,  and  when  spec- 
ulation in  real  estate  will  have  come  down  to  the 
ordinary  remunerative  profits  yielded  by  other 
branches  of  industry,  the  lead  mines  will  be  re- 
sorted to  as  an  unfailing  source  of  profit.  Du- 
buqne needs  but  capital  properly  invested  in  in- 
dustrial pursuits  to  make  her  a  great  city.  Her 
situation  on  the  Mississippi  River,  navigable  for 
large  steamboats  during  at  least  seven  months  oi 
the  year,  gives  her  commercial  access  to  St.  Louis 
and  New  Orleans,  and  furnishes  her  merchants 
with  a  great  channel  of  trade  to  supply  the  river 
counties  of  Northern  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  Min- 
nesota with  the  products  of  the  South  and  her 
own  and  eastern  manufactures.  Her  position  as  a 
railroad  city  will  give  her  control  of  a  country 
trado  possessed  by  no  other  city  in  the  Union, 
not  even  by  Chicago  herself,  for  there  is  no  such 
back  country  contributing  to  the  prosperity  of 
any  city  in  the  United  States  as  that  which  ex- 
tends westward  and  northward  from  Dubuque. 
Her  mineral,  wealth  is  inestimably  valuable,  and 
this  alone  is  to  her  so  reliable  a  source  of  profit, 
so  certain  a  basis  of  prosperity,  that  without  the 
aid  of  any  extraneous  circumstances  Dubuqne 
would  become  a  city  of  no  mean  importance. 
With  this  resource,  added  to  her  natural  and  ac- 
quired advantages,  what  is  Dubuque  not  likely 
to  become  ?  Progress  has  made  its  mark  upon 
her  every  feature,  and  time  has  only  added  new 
charms  to  her  original  beauty.  From  the  smal 
hamlet  of  1833,  she  has  extended  for  miles;  tho 
bluffs  which  surround  her  original  limits  have  not 
been  able  to  bound  her  growth. 
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[Written  for  Bailout  Pictorial.] 
TIME    VAS-BUT    NOW. 

DT   WILLIS   B.   PABOR. 

Tiuio  was,  when  uttornneo  of  thino 
Would  thrill  me  to  tho  Inner  chords, 
That  only  vibrato  when  the  words 

Are  passion-toned.     On  car  of  niluo 

Thoy  fall  now  with  a  hollow  sound, 
A  mockery  of  things  that  were, 
When  I,  a  love-loru  worshippor, 

Paced  tho  world  old  enchanted  ground. 

Timo  was  when  thy  uweefc  presence  wrought 

In  me  and  mine  a  wondrous  change; 

When  to  my  heart  thcro  camo  a  strange, 
Sweet  funUsic — a  rosy  thought. 
But  now,  I  in  thy  presence  stand 

As  passionless,  as  stern  and  cold 

As  any  iceborg  that  has  rolled 
Its  stately  shape  to  Arctic  strand, 

Timo  was  whon  one  clasp  of  thy  hand 
Would  kindle  in  my  heart  a  flame, 
And  waken  in  my  heart  an  aim 

As  high  as  any  in  the  land. 

But  now  tho  spell  has  tied  the  grasp; 
No  spark  is  on  affection's  shrino, 
No  promise  in  this  heart  of  mine 

Of  thee — why  should  I  heed  tho  clasp? 

Timo  was — but  why  these  times  recall? 

What  has  been  shall  not  be  again, 

Either  of  pleasure  or  of  pain  ;    ' 
The  pictures  that  on  memory's  wall 
Are  hanging  now,  shall  hide  ere  long 

Their  faces  from  me — this  is  well  ; 

For  then  no  story  they  can  tell 
Of  what  is  hinted  in  my  song. 

I'll  meet  with  you  as  strangers  meet; 

I'll  walk  with  you  as  strangers  walk; 

I'll  talk  with  you  as  strangers  talk; 
And  none  will  ever  think  our  feet 
Once  trod  familiar  paths.     1-11  be 

As  stately  as  the  stateliest,  and 

In  thy  exalted  presenco  stand 
As  one  who  never  bent  the  knee. 

Time  was — but  stay,  the  seal  is  set! 

That  was  is  nothing  now,  to  me ; 

We  neither  thought  that  rbi«  could  be, 
We  neither  dreamed  we  could  forget. 
But  Lethe's  stream  is  dark  and  deep ; 

The  bark  of  love  low  in  it  lies, 

And  waves  that  fall,  or  waves  that  rise, 
Eeveal  not  what  beneath  them  sleep. 


[Written  for  Ballou'a  Pictorial.] 

THE    LOVE-CHARM. 

A  STORY  OF  STRYCHNINE. 

BT   AN   OLD   PHYSICIAN. 

Few  men  have  such  frequent  opportunities  of  observing  the 
■workings  of  human  nature  in  good  and  bad  forms  as  physicians. 
If  the  medical  man  could  so  far  forget  himself  as  to  betray  the 
confidence  reposed  in  him,  what  tales  of  terror  might  he  not  re- 
veal ?  what  family  misery  might  he  not  cause  ?  Happily,  how- 
ever, but  very  few  instances  of  the  kind  have  ever  occurred.  In 
the  narrative  I  am  now  about  to  give,  I  shall  be  guilty  of  no  be- 
trayal of  trust,  nor  wound  the  feelings  of  any  living  creature.  All 
of  the  parties  connected  with  the  dreadful  affair  are  dead,  and  for 
obvious  reasons  real  names  and  places  are  not  given.  In  every 
other  particular  the  story  is  as  true  as  it  is  terrible. 

A  gentleman  residing  in  a  small  village  in  the  west  of  England, 
had  long  been  a  patient  of  mine.  His  name  was  Bernard.  His 
family  consisted  of  but  one  daughter,  named  Margaret,  and  her 
governess,  a  Mrs.  Harrington.  Mr.  Bernard's  married  life  had 
been  singularly  happy,  and  now  that  he  was  a  widower,  all  his 
hopes  and  wishes  were  centered  in  his  beautiful  daughter,  wiio, 
when  the  governess  was  first  introduced  into  the  household,  was 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  spoilt  child. 

Margaret  Bernard  was  girl  of  great  natural  capacity,  of  a  quick 
perception,  and  keen  and  accurate  observation.  She  was  diligent 
also,  and  made  so  rapid  a  progress  in  her  studies  as  almost  to 
impress  a  belief  on  her  father  that  her  knowledge  was  intuitive. 
But  her  will  had  been  permitted  too  early  a  growth.  It  would 
bear  neither  curb,  nor  restraint,  nor  expostulation.  She  "would 
have  her  own  way  in  everything ;  and  not  because  she  conceived 
it  to  be  right,  but  simply  that  it  was  her  own  way.  It  may  easily 
be  believed  that  as  she  grew  in  years  this  froward  disposition  was 
not  subdued  ;  it  was  not  even  weakened. 

The  day  arrived  on  which  it  had  been  arranged  that  the  duties 
of  Mrs.  Harrington  as  governess  were  to  cease.  Margaret  had 
completed  her  seventeenth  year.  Mr.  Bernard,  however,  insisted 
that  Mrs.  Harrington  should  remain  with  him  till  his  daughter 
was  married ;  and  as  that  lady  had  lived  with  the  family  some 
years,  the  proposition  was  not  a  little  gratifying  to  her.  A  short 
conversation  which  took  place  on  the  evening  of  that  day,  between 
Miss  Bernard  and  her  governess,  may  serve  for  an  illustration  of 
the  character  of  the  former. 

"I  know  you  think  me  a  strange  girl,  dear  madam,"  said  Mar- 
garet, "  but  I  entertain  a  sincere  and  strong  affection  for  you. 
Indeed  I  believe  I  love  you  better  than  I  could  have  loved  my 
mother,  were  she  now  living." 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  replied  Mrs.  Harrington,  surprised  at  her 
unusual  earnestness. 


"No,  I  am  not.  I  was  too  young  whon  my  mother  died  to 
defino  precisely  what  my  feelings  towards  her  then  were;  but  I 
associate  with  tho  idea  of  love  to  n  mother  a  something  of  duty — ■ 
of  obodienco — which,"  bIio  added,  after  a  short  pauso,  laughing,  "  I 
was  nover  obliged  to  pay  to  you." 

"  Then  you  considor,  Margaret,"  inquired  Mrs,  Harrington, 
"that  duty  ami  obedience  are  feminine  qualities'?" 

Sho  colored  slightly.     "Mrs.  Harrington,  I  cannot  oboy." 

Tho  beauty  of  Miss  Bernard,  or  her  father's  wealth,  or  both, 
caused  her  very  soon  after  her  nppcaranco  in  society,  to  bo  flat- 
tered or  persecuted  by  the  assiduities  of  suitors.  Of  these  it  is 
necessary  to  mention  only  two— Sir  George  Anstruther  and  Mr. 
Hargreaves.  These  two  gentlemen  were  young,  handsome  and 
accomplished.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Bernard  should  have 
preferred  tho  former.  A  title  and  an  ancient  family  are  no  con- 
temptible recommendations,  and  when  they  are  accompanied,  as 
in  the  instance  of  Sir  George  Anstruther,  by  excellent  qualities  of 
head  and  heart,  they  have  commonly  their  due  weight  with  parents. 
Mr.  Bernard,  therefore,  took  it  for  granted  that  everything  as  to 
this  matter  would  proceed  in  accordance  with  his  wishes.  But  ho 
was  to  be  disappointed. 

It  is  true  Miss  Bernard  had  never  shown  a  decided  preference 
for  Mr.  Hargreaves ;  on  the  contrary,  it  might  have  been  inferred 
from  her  manners  that  Sir  George  was  the  favored  suitor.  The 
elopement  of  Margaret  with  Mr.  Hargreaves  decided  the  question. 
It  has  been  said  that  love  cannot  exist  with  fear.  That  is  a  great 
mistake.  Mr.  Bernard  loved  his  daughter  with  almost  childish 
fondness,  but  he  feared  her  also.  The  influence  sho  had  acquired 
over  him  was  that  of  a  strong  mind  over  a  weak  one. 

In  a  few  weeks  the  old  gentleman  received  his  daughter  to  his 
arms  with  more  than  his  usual  kindness.  But  the  weakest  na- 
tures must  retain  some  object  on  which  to  wreak  their  wounded 
pride.  He  never  treated  Mr.  Hargreaves  with  cordiality  ;  and  at 
his  death,  which  took  place  about  a  year  afterwards,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  he  had  settled  all  his  property  absolutely  on  his 
daughter,  and  the  children  she  might  have  ;  and  in  the  event  of 
her  dying  without  issue,  it  was  to  be  divided  between  distant 
relatives  of  his  own.     For  Mrs.  Harrington  he  amply  provided. 

Rumors  reached  the  latter  lady  in  her  retirement,  that  Mr.  Har- 
greaves and  lady  were  far  from  being  as  happy  a  couple  as  might 
have  been  expected,  and  this  information  greatly  distressed  her. 
Hints,  too,  of  a  probable  separation  came  .to  her  ears,  and  then 
she  remembered  what  Mrs.  Hargreaves  had  said  to  her  shortly 
after  she  was  reconciled  to  her  father. 

"I  loved  Hargreaves,  I  suspect,  because  my  father  preferred 
Sir  George.  I  am  ashamed  to  confess  this.  But  I  was  not 
worthy  of  Sir  George.     I  am  good  enough  for  Hargreaves." 

With  many  trembling  misgivings  Mrs.  Harrington  ventured 
upon  a  visit  to  her.  There  was  no  perceptible  difference  in  her 
appearance  or  manners.  At  first  her  visitor  imagined  a  degree 
of  reserve  and  restraint,  but  it  was  soon  discarded.  They  talked 
on  different  topics.  Mrs.  Hargreaves  did  not  choose,  and  the  other 
dared  not  to  refer  to  matters  of  a  private  nature. 

"  Tell  me  now,"  said  Mrs.  Hargreaves,  as  Mrs.  Harrington  was 
rising  to  take  her  leave,  "  what  brought  you  here  ?" 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Hargreaves,  what  a  strange  question  I  I  came 
to  see  you." 

"I  know  that,"  she  rejoined.  "You  came  to  see  me — out  of 
curiosity." 

"My  dear  child,  do  not  talk  so,"  replied  Mrs.  Harrington,  "I 
am  at  all  times  concerned  for  your  welfare  and  happiness,  and  I 
called — " 

"  To  see  how  a  slighted  woman  bears  the  6corn  and  insult  of 
her  husband,"  returned  Mrs.  Hargreaves.  "  Well,  nothing  can  be 
more  natural  or  more  like  curiosity." 

"  Margaret,  you  wrong  me,"  said  Mrs.  Harrington.  "  I  came 
with  no  such  intention.     All  I  can  say  is,  I  hope — " 

"Hope  nothing,  fear  nothing,  madam,"  proudly  interposed  Mrs. 
Hargreaves.     "  You  remember  Margaret  Bernard,  I  presume?" 

"I  do." 

"Then  you  know  Margaret  Hargreaves."  She  rang  a  bell. 
"Do  not  come  often,"  sho  asked,  pressing  the  hand  of  her  friend 
as  she  was  leaving  the  room.  "  I  will  write  to  you  when  I  wish 
to  see  you.  I  love  you,  Harrington  ;  but  you  recall  old  times  to 
me,  and  they  are  not  pleasant,  now." 

If  there  is  one  tyrant  more  to  be  dreaded  than  another,  it  is  one's 
6elf.  If  there  is  one  passion  that  makes  that  tyrant  most  intoler- 
able, it  is  pride.  This  woman,  this  Margaret  Hargreaves,  had  ever 
been  a  slave  to  herself,  and  the  weakest  of  slaves.  That  passion 
mastered  all  the  rest — controlled  them  and  bade  them  do  its  bid- 
ding. At  length  it  roused  and  entered  into  a  devil  worse  than 
itself. 

It  was  not  long  after  her  marriage  that  she  discovered  Har- 
greaves had  never  loved  her  ;  that  he  had  married  her  from  the 
basest  of  motives.  He  was  indignant  that  the  father  of  his  wife, 
after  their  reconciliation,  treated  him  with  unvarying  coldnoss,  and 
he  remonstrated  with  her  upon  it,  telling  her  that  it  was  her  duty 
to  bring  about  a  better  understanding  between  them.  She  did  not 
deem  it  her  duty  to  act  as  he  requested,  and  the  purpose  for  which 
alone  he  desired  Mr.  Bernard's  friendship  was  so  contemptible  that 
she  already  began  to  feel  towards  him  an  abhorrence  which  his 
after  conduct  did  not  fail  to  increase. 

When  Mr.  Hargreaves  learned  that  Bernard  had  left  all  his 
property  to  his  daughter,  ho  flew  into  an  ungovernable  rage — 
accused  her  of  having  perverted  her  father's  intentions,  and 
frankly  assured  her  that  it  was  for  her  fortune  alone  he  married 
her.  She  had  discovered  that  long  since.  The  candid  acknowl- 
edgment was  not  lost  upon  her.  Mi*.  Hargreaves's  fortune  was 
small.  He  had  mortgaged  his  estate  almost  to  its  value,  and  was 
deeply  in  debt.     His  wife  liquidated  his  debts,  paid  off  the  mort- 


gage, and  gayo  hira  a  considerable  sum,  just  because  ho  should 
never  have  it  to  say  with  truth  she  had  ever  cost  him  one  shilling. 

Iu  the  meantime  she  was  abundantly  wretched.  Could  she  live 
tamely,  contentedly,  placidly  with  a  grovelling  wretch  like  this 
whose  whole  being  was  selfishness  ? — no.  At  length  a  separation 
was  agreed  upon.  Mrs.  Hargroavos  was  too  eager  to  emancipate 
herself  from  such  a  fato  to  cavil  about  minor  points.  He  had  his 
own  terms — his  wife  was  to  allow  him  a  thousand  a  year,  and  a 
deed  was  drawn  up  to  that  effect. 

On  tho  very  day  upon  which  it  was  settled  that  this  deed  was  to 
bo  signed,  Mrs.  Hargreaves  was  informed  on  good  authority  that 
for  a  long  timo  past  her  husband  had  been  connected  wilh  a  girl — 
Helen  Martin — whom  he  had  seduced  under  the  most  base  and 
heartless  circumstances.  In  tho  evening  Hargreaves  came  homo 
punctually  to  his  appointment,  and  his  wife  silently  handed  him 
the  executed  deed,  which  he  placed  in  his  pocket  with  an  exulta- 
tion which  he  now  found  it  needless  to  conceal. 

"  I  take  it  for  granted,  Mr.  Hargreaves,"  said  his  wife,  "  that  in 
future  we  are  to  see  less  of  each  other." 

"As  you  please,  madam,"  he  said,  with  insolent  coolness.  "I 
assure  you  it  is  perfectly  indifferent  to  me  when  we  meet,  or 
whether  we  meet  again." 

"  I  believe  you,  sir.    You  will  be  happy  elsewhere,  I  dare  say." 

"Doubtless,  madam,  doubtless,"  he  replied,  in  the  same  tone. 
"  I  shall  find  or  make  many  sources  of  amusement,  without  ques- 
tion. The  world  is  wide,  Mrs.  Hargreaves.  Man  is,  as  it  were,  a 
bird  of  passage." 

"A  beast  of  prey,  rather,  Hargreaves,  were  they  all  like  you," 
she  retorted.    "  I  have  heard  of  you  and  of  her." 

He  stared  upon  her  a  moment  in  surprise. 

"Jealous,  madam?"  ho  said,  turning  on  his  heel.  "I  shall 
leave  you." 

"  To  return  to  Helen  Martin,  I  presume." 

He  started,  and  looked  back,  and  his  cheek  flushed. 

"Helen  Martin?"  said  he,  stammering.  "What  do  you  know — 
what  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  That  a  man  who  marries  for  money  and  seduces  for  love,  is  a 
more  contemptible  villain  than  I  ever  expected  you  to  prove 
yourself.     That  is  what  I  know — that  is  what  I  mean  I" 

Hargreaves  approached,  and  raising  his  hand,  would  have  struck 
her,  but  she  stayed  the  blow.  Taking  him  by  the  arm  sho  led  him 
to  the  door,  which  she  opened. 

"George  Hargreaves,"  she  said,  coldly  and  malignantly,  "had 
you  struck  me  you  would  have  lived  to-morrow  in  the  other  world. 
Begone — leave  me ;  lest  I  spurn  you  ;  and  beware — I  may  yet 
deprive  you  of  your  annuity." 

He  was  confounded  by.her  manner — perhaps  by  her  appearance. 

"  You  cannot,"  he  muttered ;  it  is  signed — the  deed  is  signed." 
And  with  this  he  attempted  to  smile,  but  could  not  j  a  paleness 
overspread  his  face.  "Margaret,"  he  began — but  she  heard  no 
more.    He- presently  went  down  stairs  and  left  the  house. 

It  was  now  that  Mrs.  Hargreaves  began  to  take  delight,  not  so 
much  in  recalling  the  slights  and  insults  she  had  really  received 
from  her  husband,  as  in  suggesting  to  her  mind  what  ho  might  or 
would  have  done.  What  if  he  had  struck  her — if  he  had  smitten 
her  to  the  earth  and  trampled  upon  her  ?  Her  blood  boiled  at  the 
supposition.  He  would  have  done  so  had  he  dared  ;  had  she  not 
prevented  him  he  had  done  so.  It  was  she  who  had  prevented,  not 
he  that  forbore  the  outrage. 

Day  by  day,  hour  by  hour,  during  the  space  of  two  years, 
thoughts  of  a  sufficient  vengeance  revolved — whirled  in  her  brain. 
Meanwhile  none  could  detect  any  change  within  her,  or  any  ex- 
ternal alteration.  She  was  the  same  as  heretofore — calm,  indiffer- 
ent, proud,  as  she  had  ever  been.  But  it  was  now  time  that  she 
should  act. 

She  learned  that  Hargreaves  had  become  acquainted  with  this 
Helen  Martin  very  shortly  after  his  marriage.  The  girl,  it  ap- 
peared, lived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place  where  they  had  resided 
during  the  few  weeks  that  intervened  between  tho  marriage  and 
Mrs.  Hargreaves's  reconciliation  to  her  father.  She  was  the  child 
of  a  laboring  man,  and  remarkably  simple  and  ignorant.  Mrs. 
Hargreaves  also  learned*  that  shortly  after  the  girl  came  to  Lon- 
don, which  she  did  at  the  instance  of  her  paramour,  her  mother 
had  died  of  a  broken  heart,  and  that  Hargreaves  had  soothed  the 
resentment  of  her  father  by  a  sum  of  money.  Hargreaves  was 
now  living  a  few  miles  from  London,  under  the  assumed  name  of 
Johnson,  and  Helen  Martin  passed  as  his  wife.  He  had  a  little 
boy  to  whom  and  to  its  mother  he  was  greatly  attached ;  and  he 
was  happy,  quite  happy. 

George  Hargreaves  was  happy,  and  with  a  creature  like  this, 
who  had  destroyed  one  parent  and  made  the  other  infamous !  It 
was  not  the  wrong  done  to  herself  that  Mrs,  Hargreaves  regarded ; 
it  was  that  this  Helen  Martin  should  be  the  instrument  of  tho 
man's  happiness.  She  made  herself  believe  this,  and  transferred 
all  the  hate  she  could  spare  from  Hargreaves  to  the  girl  • — no, 
she  included  her  in  that  hatred.  It  was  lasting,  unquenchable 
and  single. 

It  was  on  a  fine  day  in  August  that  a  woman,  habited  as  a  gip- 
sey,  was  lingering  near  the  enclosure  of  a  small  cottage  at  Nor- 
wood- There  was  a  gate  leading  on  to  a  common,  and  it  was -the 
custom  of  Mrs,  Johnson  to  take  her  daily  walk  about  !that  time  in 
tho  afternoon.  The  gipsey  had  not  tarried  lpng  before  Mrs.  John- 
son came  through  the  gate.  She  was,  it  seems,  attracted  by  the 
appearance  of  the  woman,  who  almost  confronted  her,  and  stood 
for  a  short  time  irresolutely  at  the  gate,  looking  back  at  intervals, 
as  if  she  apprehended  lest  somebody  should  follow  her.  The  gip- 
sey addressed  her  in  the  jargon  of  the  tribe,  inquiring  whether  she 
would  have  her  fortune  told. 

She  smiled.  "  You  can  tell  mo  nothing,  I  am  sure,  that  I  can 
believe.     You  gipseys  never  speak  truly." 
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"You  are  miarnkcn,  lady,"  Baid  the  gipsoy,  wring  in  her  furo 
steadily,  mill  taking  her  hands.  "  Von  are  a  wife,  I  perceive,  hut 
yon  have  no  husband." 

"Ha,  hu ! — -I  thought  yon  would  p;uc88  wrong  I"  cried  Mrs. 
Johnson. 

"  You  iiro  a  wife,  and  no  wile,"  resumed  tho  gipaoy,  earnestly  ; 
"ho  with  whom  you  live  is  not  your  husband.   Ho  li  married,  too." 

Tbu  young  woman  trembled  and  turned  pale. 

"  How  do  you  know  this?"  fdio  faltorod. 

"Vou  will  inivo  rquch  trouble/1  continued  tho  othorj  "your 
husband,  if  I  must  cull  hirn  no,  will  perhapi  oru  loug  desert  you. 
He  i*  Ikklo,  inconstant  and — " 

"  O,  do  not  say  so  !"  oxclaimcd  tho  terrified  girl.  "  You  mugt 
not  toll  mo  any  nioro  1" 

Tho  gipsoy  detained  her  hand. 

"But  this  may  ho  avortcrl,  my  dear  womun,"  flbo  said,  oncour- 
Ogingly.     "  You  may  provent  it." 

■'  How?" 

"  I  havo  that  which  will  cnablo  you  to  do  bo." 

"What  is  it?" 

"A  love-charm." 

"  I  havo  heard  of  such  things/'  said  tho  girl ;  "  but  wo  don't 
buliovo  thorn  in  our  part  of  tho  country  ;  they  laugh  at  them  there." 

"Tolly  laughs  when  wisdom  is  gravo,"  observed  the  gipsoy, 
sternly.  "  I  leave  you.  You  will  remember  what  I  havo  told 
you." 

"  Stay  I"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Johnson,  when  tho  gipsey  had  walkod 
a  few  paces.     "  I  must  givo  you  something."     Sho  returnod. 

"  Suppose.  I  make  a  triaPbf  it,  mother?"  said  tho  girl;  "thoro 
can  ho  no  harm  V 

"Thoro  will  bo  much  good,"  said  tho  other,  producing  a  packet 
containing  a  few  grains  of  white  powder.  "  You  must  wait  four 
days  before  you  make  trial  of  its  virtue.  No  ono  living  must  see 
you  prosenfcit  to  him  ;  ho  must  not  know  what  you  do  ;  and  it 
must  bo  mixod  in  a  tart  that  ho  may  not  detect  you,  otherwise  tho 
charm  is  of  no  effect." 

" But  are  you  sure  it  is  quite  safe?"  asked  tho  girl,  receiving 
tho  packet  from  the  gipsey,  and  putting  some  silver  in  her  band. 

"  Safe  1" — tho  gipsey  looked  upon  her  and  smiled — "  sure  is  a 
better  word.     It  is  very  sure." 

With  many  thanks  and  blessings,  after  again,  enjoining  scrupulous 
attention  to  her  injunctions,  she  left  her.  A  few  days  after  this, 
Hargreaves  was  found  dead  in  his  bed.  Upon  an  examination  of 
the  body  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  been  poisoned.  Suspicion 
fell  upon  tho  young  woman  with  whom  ho  had  been  living  nearly 
three  years.  She  was  arrested.  On  her  trial  it  was  distinctly 
proved  that  sho  had  administered  tho  poison,  and  she  confessed  as 
much  ;  but  her  story  as  to  tho  manner  in  which  she  became  pos- 
sessed of  the  poison  was  so  improbable,  and  the  relation  in  which 
6he  stood  to  the  deceased  was  so  much  to  the  prejudico  of  her 
statement,  that  she  was  found  guilty  and  executed. 

Immediately  after  the  burial  of  her  husband,  Mrs.  Hargreaves 
loft  England  for  Paris,  where  she  resided  several  years.  At  length 
sho  returned  to  England.  During  this  period,  Mrs.  Harrington 
heard  not  from  her,  but  she  could  not  sometimes  avoid  the  thought 
that  this  entire  abandonment  of  society  and  its  attractions  was 
hardly  to  be  expected  from  her  former  pupil.  One  afternoon  a  note 
was  placed  in  Mrs.  Harrington's  hands.     It  was  in  these  words  : 

"  Come  to  me  instantly.  I  have  resolved  upon  seeing  you.  You 
will  see  me  for  the  last  time.  I  am  dying.  1  hope  you  will  come, 
and  come  quickly.  Margaret  Hargreaves." 

Surprised  and  shocked  at  this  abrupt  intimation,  Mrs.  Harring- 
ton at  once  paid  tho  requested  visit  with  feelings  of  consternation 
sho  could  not  repress.  An  elderly  woman  ushered  her  in  silence 
to  the  chamber  of  Mrs.  Hargreaves,  opened  tho  door  and  admitted 
her,  and  then  as  silently  withdrew.  There  was  a  figure  before 
her,  seated  in  an  easy-chair.  Her  hands  grasped  the  extremities 
of  the  arms,  and  her  feet  were  placed  closely  and  evenly  on  a  stool. 
Good  heavens  !  this  being,  scarcely  human — scarcely  like  humani- 
ty, could  this  be  Margaret  Hargreaves  ?  Her  hair  was  white,  per- 
fectly white,  and  fell  straightly  over  her  bosom;  but  tho  face — 
ghastly,  attenuated  !  It  was  not  a  face  that  years,  that  age  could 
have  made.     Time  had  written  no  mission  there.     It  was  horror. 

At  that  moment  she  slowly  raised  her  eyes.  Mrs.  Harrington 
knew  her ;  but  why  sho  should  have  known  her  she  could  not  tell ; 
they  were,  perhaps,  more  frightful  than  all.  It  was  but  a  moment's 
glance,  but  it  was  the  glanco  of  ono  who  know  her.  Mrs.  Harring- 
ton moved  towards  her,  and  was  about  to  kiss  her  forehead,  but 
Mrs.  Hargreaves  motioned  her  to  sit  down. 

"No  salutation  for  me,"  she  said,  in  a  hollow  and  distinct  voice; 
"I  did  not  send  to  you  for  these.  Sit  down;  but  do  not  look 
upon  me  while  I  am  speaking.     I  do  not  like  to  be  gazed  at." 

Mrs.  Harrington  obeyed. 

"  I  am  dying,  and  I  wished  to  see  you  because  you  are  the  only 
being  in  the  world  who  knows  me — and  because  I  love  you." 

Mrs.  Harrington  was  about  to  say  something,  but  the  other 
checked  her. 

"  Will  you  not  let  me  speak  while  I  havo  tho  power  of  speech  V 
sho  said,  hastily.  "  You  must  say  nothing  yet.  I  have  that  to 
tell  which  will  make  you — speak  ? — no,  shriek,  Mrs.  Harrington. 
Well,  crios  cannot^terrify  me  ;  it  is  silence  that  makes  me  mad — 
that  has  made  mo  mad  1" 

Startled  by  these  words,  and  alarmed  at  their  import,  Mrs. 
Harrington  exclaimed  : 

"  What  in  Heaven's  name  is  the  meaning  of  this  shocking  lan- 
guage ?  I  must  speak.  Why  do  I  see  you  thus  ?  Where  is  your 
physician  V* 

"  Where  he  should  be,  I  "hope  ;  with  the  sick  in  body.  I  am 
not  sick  in  body ;  he  can  do  me  no  good." 


Slu;  was  silent  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  resumed.^  She 
pol  l    in  0  low  tone,  with  her  eyCS  bent  on  the  Door. 

"  I  have  never  uttered  that  which  I  am  about  '"  tell  you;  none 

Save    <;■•'!    and  niyielf  I. now  it.      Mrs.  Harrington,  you  will  inui- 
blo,  you  will   turn   pale,  but   you  will    nut  weep," — and    ; 
raised  her  eyes  and  fixed  them  on  Mr-i.  Harrington— "  when  I  tell 
you  that  Helen  Martin  killed  George  Jl-ir^reavcrf,  but  th.u  I  mur- 
dered both  !" 

"  O,  gracious  God  !"  cried  Mrs.  Harrington,  in  horror;  "hut 
no — what  dreadful  fancy  is  this?  The  girl  herself  confessed  that 
she  hud  the  poison  of  a  gipsey." 

"Tho  girl  thought  sho  was  speaking  truth  ;   tho  woman  SCCmed 

a  gipsey  ;  and  sho  gave  tho  woman  money — silver — for  the  jmi ; 

and  could  you  looll  into  Hargreaves's  coflin,  you  would  find  tho 
silvor.  1  placed  it  there.  Still  incredulous?  I  have  brouj  111 
myself,  I  say,  to  confession.  1*"  you  ask  how  I  could  do  this? 
Learn  from  nic — the  knowledge  ]«.  u-tdeps  to  you — that  rovCflgfC 
may  always  bo  satisfied.  Do  you  not  know  that  vice  can  borrow 
of  the  fiends,  while  virtue  can  but  look  towards  heaven  ?" 

Mrs.  Hargreaves  then  said  the  poison  she  used  was  strychnine, 
a  poison  which  had  then  been  but  recently  discovered  by  u  French 
chemist.     Sho  had  procured  it  during  her  residence  in  1'aris. 

Mrs.  Harrington  would  havo  fled  from  her,  but  Bho  was  unablo 
to  rise  from  her  chair,  and  could  not  avert  her  eyes  from  tho  fright- 
ful spectacle  beforo  her.  As  though  drawn  forward  by  some  irre- 
sistible power,  6ho  sunk  at  the  feet  of  Mrs.  Ilatgroavos,  embracing 
her  knees  loathingly,  and  gazing  into  her  face  with  an  aspoct  not 
to  bo  described.  Perhaps  the  remembrance  of  tho  child,  the  beau- 
tiful, tho  innocent  girl,  worked  within  her.  Nor  were  tho  feelings 
of  tho  child  dead  within  the  wretched  woman  cither.  Sho  was 
moved,  strongly  moved. 

"Do  not  think,  thou  best  and  earliost  friend,"  sho  said,  at 
length,  "that  I  havo  not  suffered.  0,  believe  them  not  who  tell 
you  that  tho  murderer  has  been  sometimes  visited  by  the  awful 
spirit  of  his  victim.  I  have  watched,  almost  besecched  that  they 
might  pass  before  mo,  but  they  have  not  como.  Anything  but  tho 
long,  long  alternation  of  light  and  darkness — the  hideous  silence 
forever  tingling  round  me — the  madness  which  was  never  yet 
described — of  too  much  consciousness  I" 

"But  0,  my  child,  my  child,  my  Margaret !"  cried  Mrs.  Har- 
rington, beseechingly,  "there  is  yet,  even  yet  repentance  ! — there 
is — " 

"  Mercy,  you  would  say  V  interrupted  Mrs.  Hargreaves.  "  Not 
for  me.  There  is  the  book ;  I  have  read  it.  No  hope  for  me  has 
arisen  out  of  its  pages.  Reparation  must  precedo  repentance".  I 
have  made  all  I  am  able  to  make.  Go  into  that  room,"  motioning 
to  an  inner  apartment;  "you  will  see  a  sealed  packet  on  the  table. 
It  is  my  will.  Bring  it  to  me  quickly.  Surely  I  placed  it  there. 
Go  and  see." 

Mrs.  Harrington  proceeded  to  the  room.  The  packet  could  not 
bo  immediately  discovered.  While  she  was  yet  looking  for  it,  the 
sound,  the  terrible  cause  of  which  is  never  to  be  mistaken  even  by 
one  who  hears  it  for  the  first  time,  recalled  her  to  the  chamber. 
She  hastened  thither.  Only  not  too  late  were  her  arms  extended. 
They  sustained  a  corpse.  A  small  vial  fell  from  its  hand  upon 
the  instant. 


PERClVAIi'S  HOME. 

A  Buffalo  correspondent  writes  to  the  Boston  Journal : — "  I  have 
heard  here  a  laughable  anecdote  relating  to  poor  Percival,the  poet, 
whose  dwelling  of  most  singular  and  striking  architecture,  situated 
at  the  extremity  of  New  Haven,  many  of  your  readers  have  doubt- 
less remarked.  I  visited  the  unfortunate  poet  there,  during  a  few 
days  of  his  relaxation  from  business  at  the  West,  whence  he  had 
come  for  rest  and  retirement  but  a  few  months  previous"  to  his 
death.  Marble  busts,  pictures  and  books  were  the  only  furniture 
of  this  singular  home  which  shut  him  in  from  the  world  which  he 
avoided,  nay,  hated,  and  even  the  passer-by  could  take  in  no 
vision  of  this  strange  child  of  song,  or  his  surroundings,  for  he, 
with  careful  avoidance,  had  fashioned  his  little  cottage  of  white 
stone  with  not  a  window  nor  an  opening  of  any  kind  that  could 
indicate  to  such  that  it  was  a  human  dwelling.  Light  and  air 
came  in  from  the  rising  sun  through  the  rear  part  of  the  house,  to- 
wards which  he  continually  gazed.  His  entire  wardrobe  could  have 
been  purchased  for  five  dollars,  and  the  old  clothes  pedler  would 
scarcely  have  accepted  the  clothes  upon  his  person  ;  and  yet  you 
forgot  all  this  in  the  wealth  of  mind  and  tho  elegance  of  diction 
which  he  in  stinted  hours  so  rapturously  poured  forth.  But  to  my 
anecdote.  A  gentleman  here  high  in  respectability  and  in  offices 
of  honor  and  trust,  was  from  the  east.  Percival  was  about  his 
own  age,  and  a  boarder  with  his  mother  several  years  ago,  who 
also  had  several  others  as  members  of  her  household.  To  these, 
however,  it  was  never  known  that  Percival  was  one  of  them,  as 
he  never  came  to  the  family  table,  and  never  passed  in  and  out  be- 
fore them ;  the  lady  always  taking  his  meals  to  his  room  herself,  lest 
through  tho  servants  his  idiosyncracies  should  be  discovered.  Thus 
he  lived  for  years,  during  which  time  the  lady  visited  her  friends 
abroad  for  a  season,  and  in  her  first  letter  home  her  friendship  and 
anxiety  for  the  poet  led  her  into  a  kindly,  cautious  and  earnest 
command  to  her  family  for  his  welfare,  with  an  ill-adjusted  conjunc- 
tion, which  forever  after  made  it  a  family  saw — "  tako  good  care 
of  Percival  and  the  pig  I" 


MILITARY  SYSTEM  OF  THE  ROMANS. 

In  re-organizing  the  military  system  of  India,  we  may  obtain 
some  valuable  hints  from  the  military  system  which  enabled  the 
Romans  to  govern  a  foreign  population  of  more  than  one  hundred 
millions  of  men  for  several  hundred  years.  They  steadily  kept  in 
view  three  principles.  The  first  was,  that  the  Roman  soldiers  in 
each  legion  should  be  to  the  auxiliaries  in  tho  same  legion,  in  the 
proportion  of  at  least  one-tliird  to  two-thirds,  and  often  one-half  to 
tho  whole ;  second,  that  the  auxiliaries  should  not  serve  in  tho 
districts  in  which  they  were  raised ;  and  third,  that  the  head-quar- 
ters of  each  legion  should  be  in*some  strong  fortress,  sufficiently 
garrisoned  to  be  secure  against  insurrection  and  foreign  attack. 
Two  of  these  principles  are  essential  to  the  security  of  British  rule 
in  India,  namely,  the  proper  proportion  between  the  British  and 
the  native  forces,  and  the  fortifying  and  garrisoning  of  a  certain 
number  of  strong  positions. — Leeds  Mercuiy. 


CLO0E  OF  THE  MFE  OP  riitHLES  EDWARD. 

A    Ten   months    before    the    dreadful  malady  of   George    III., 
Stuart,  the  Pretender,  who  hail  lived  for  many  yean  in  a 
state  of  insignificance,  died  at  Bon  atb,  battened  by  ex- 

drinking,  took  place  on  the  .'J!-t  of  January,  IT-1-.'  Ho 
wiw  buried  most  royally,  and  the  style  and  title  uf  king  of  I 
land  engraved  on  his  tomb;  was  regretted  by  few,  and  soon  for- 
gotten. In  every  place  in  Italy  where  he  raided,  tradition  u  un- 
favorable to  his  memory  ;  and  there  ;tr--  many  more  positive 
recorrfi  of  bis  vice,  uregtuaritiee,  and  follies.  He  Was  married  in 
tho  pear  1778, to  Loniaa  Btolberg,a  yoong  German  lady  of  a  very 
noble  though  not  royal  house.  She  was  beautiful,  graceful,  ac- 
complished, gentle,  amiable,  and  about  nineteen  yean  of  age;  the 
young  Pretender  wdS  fifty-two  yvnrti  of  age,  bloated,  earbum  ltd, 
coarse,  capricious,  brum!,  and  tyrannical.  The  fair  German,  who 
took  the  tide  of  Coontesa  of  Albany,  bad  not  lived  with  hirn  long 

i  her  health  and  even  her  life  by  hit  rioli 
and  brutality.  When  in  her  iweniy-hfib  year,  the  lady  became 
acquainted  with  fount  Victor  Alfieri,  the  distinguished  Italian 
poet  and  rtrnrruitttt,  Who  conceived  an  attaehmcot  for  her  which 
ended  only  with  bis  lire.  Some  time  after  ibis,  the  countCM,  who 
had  no  children,  obtained  a  legal  separation  from  her  odious  lord, 
and  retired  into  B  Roman  convent.  Bui  in  a  very  short  time  the 
popo  wiw  graciously  pleaded  to  grant  her  permission  to  reside  in 
the  palace  of  Cardinal  York,  the  Pretender's  younger  brother,  a 
very  joyous,  good-natured,  inoffensive  prince  of  the  church.  Al- 
lien was  so  grateful  that  he  offered  to  dedicate  his  tragedy  of 
"Saul"  to  Pius  VI.,  but  the  holy  father  excused  himself  from 
accepting  this  honor.  To  avoid  being  expelled  from  Koine,  the 
noble  poet  took  a  voluntary  but  painful  departure,  and  paid  a 
second  or  a  third  visit  to  England.  The  Countess  of  Albany, 
having  obtained  the  pope's  permission  to  go  10  Baden,  for  the 
benefit  of  her  health,  went  to  Paris,  where  she  met  Alfieri,  never 
more  to  separate  from  him  until  he  died  in  L803.  Alter  the  death 
of  the  Pretender,  it  is  understood,  though  the  fact  u  not  mentioned 
anywhere  by  the  poet,  that  the  ceremony  of  a  private  marriage 
was  performed. — Pictorial  history  of  England. 


MILLIONAIRES. 

"What  constitutes  a  fortune?  With  us,  a  man  who  pos«e«fcs  a 
capital  of  SI 00,000  is  honored  with  the  brevet  of  "millionaire." 
In  England  thero  arc  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  private  gentle- 
men, each  with  ■?  100,000  per  annum,  who  are  ralher  looked  down 
upon  as  only  indifferently  well  off,  by  magnates,  with  half  a  coun- 
ty as  their  territory,  and  the  revenue  of  a  principality  for  the  in- 
come. We  do  not  allude  to  tho  Marquis  of  Westminster,  with 
§2,000,000  a  year,  or  the  Dukes  of  Buecleugh,  Portland,  Devon- 
shire, or  Sutherland,  each  of  whom  is  nearly  as  wealthy.  The 
curious  thing  is,  how  little  the  wealth  of  the  British  middle  classes 
is  made  a  matter  of  ostentation.  The  other  day,  Mr.  Muntz,  who 
had  been  a  member  of  Parliament,  went  to  his  long  home.  He 
had  been  patentee  of  a  new  method  of  copper  sheathing  for  ships, 
and  was  believed  to  be  wealthy.  His  manner  of  living,  plain,  wiih 
all  his  comforts,  never  indicated  vast  wealth.  His  will  was  proved 
a  short  time  since,  and  the  mere  personality,  whi«h  is  wholly  ir- 
respective of  his  landed  estates,  amounted  to  $3,000,000.  He  left 
S5000  and  tho  use  of  his  furnished  house  to  his  widow;  $125,000 
to  each  of  four  sons  ;  510,000  to  a  son  in  New  Zealand  ;  51,000,000 
to  his  daughter ;  $5000  to  his  brother  (the  executor) ;  and  all  the 
rest,  according  to  the  law  and  fashion  of  English  primogeniture,  to 
his  eldest  son.  Had  so  wealthy  a  man  passed  away  from  us,  he 
would  have  been  duly  advertised.  In  England,  a  few  lines,  with- 
out any  glorification,  simply  announce  how  his  property  was  dis- 
posed of.  There  is  no  surprise  whatever  at  a  tradesman's  having 
realized  in  addition  to  his  other  wealth,  the  sum  of  S3,000,000.  In 
England,  the  least  ostentation  is  displayed  by  the  wealthiest.  Some 
years  ago,  a  friend  of  ours  dined  at  a  private  house  in  Manchester, 
the  cotton-opolis  of  England,  and  among  the  half-a-dozen  of  whom 
the  company  was  composed,  our  friend,  a  man  of  letters  and  there- 
fore poor,  being  the  best  dressed  of  the  lot — one  owned  £5,000,000, 
two  had  £3,000,000  each,  a  fourth  had  £2,000,000,  and  the  host, 
who  was  comparatively  poor  among  such  millionaires,  was  worth 
about  £1,000,000.  Here  were  £H,000,000,or  $70,000,000  owned 
by  five  men,  plain-spoken,  plain-mannered,  and  plainly  attired. — 
Philadelphia  Press. 


GENIAL  INFLUENCE  OF  KINDNESS. 

Perfaaps  the  human  mind  is  susceptible  of  no  higher  happiness 
than  that  which  springs  from  the  exercise  of  those  benevolent  af- 
fections which  nature  has  implanted  in  every  human  breast. 
There  is  no  purer  joy  than  that  forever  gushing  in  the  bosom  of 
the  truly  benevolent;  and  this  high  happiness  is  within  the  reach 
of  all,  for  the  sweet  privilege  of  doing  good  is  denied  to  none. 
Man  is  called  a  6elfish  being,  yet  there  are  few  who  are  6o  abso- 
lutely selfish  as  to  derive  no  happiness  from  the  well-being  of 
others.  If  thero  exists  one  whose  heart  is  utterly  callous  to  the 
genial  influence  of  kindness,  who  feels  no  sympathy  for  others  and 
asks  none  for  himself,  such  a  being  is  scarcely  human.  He  has 
checked  the  growth  of  all  those  sweet  sympathies  which  onco 
sprung  up  spontaneously  in  his  soul,  and  his  heart  is  now  a  desert 
waste,  which  the  warm  sunshine  of  human  kindness  has  no  power 
to  renovate. — *5>V.  Louis  Herald. 


A  REVOLUTION 
A  JI  0  X  G     THE     M  A  G    V  Z  I  X  E  S  . 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  pay  three  dollars  to  obtain  a  first  class,  ele- 
gantly illustrated  and  carefully  edited  Magazine,  filled  with  original  reading 
of  the  most  entertaining  character. 

BALLOU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY 

has  opened  tho  eyes  of  tho  public  to  the  fact,  that  they  can  obtain  a  better 
Magazine  for  one  dollar  a  year  than  they  have  heretofore  been  charged  thbfi 
dollars  for. 

"TOO  CHEAP  1    TOO  CHEAP!!" 

cry  the  old  fogy  publishers.  "  How  can  a  Magazine,  containing  ose  hgtored 
pages  of  original  matter,  and  fortt  or  ftftt  illustrations  in  each  number,  be 
afforded  for  omi  dollar  a  year,  or  at  tex  cents  by  the  single  number?1' 

VERY     EASI  LY    DONE! 

Stop  Into  our  publishing  and  printing- house,  and  observe  onr  facilities  for 
doing  business,  and  the  heavy  edition  we  print — 90,000  copies — and  you  wiil 
understand  how  it  is  done,  and  that  it  pays  handsomely. 

is  printed  on  the  finest  of  paper,  being  the  cheapest  Magazine  in  the  world, 
and  containing  more  original  matter  than  any  other.  Never  meddling  with 
political,  sectional  or  sectarian  questions,  its  aim  is  to  make  home  cheerful 
and  happy.  Just  such  a  work  as  any  father,  brother  or  friend  would  intro- 
duce to  the  family  circle. 

JUDGE    FOR   YOURSELF. 

0=  Enclose  o?te  dollar  in  a  letter  addressed  as  below,  and  tho  Magazine 
will  be  sent  bv  return  of  mail,  and  for  a  whole  year. 
No.  22  Winter  Street.  M.  M.  EALLOD,  Botlcn,  N.iss. 
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JOINTED  STEAMSHIP. 

As  everything  rolating 
to  navigation  is  interest- 
ing to  American  readers, 
wo  havo  prosontcd  to  our 
patrons  on  this  pago,  an 
engraving  of  a  vossoi  of  a 
very  novol  description 
which  lately  appeared  in 
the  East  India  docks, 
London.  Sho  was  of 
iron,  built  in  compart- 
ments or  sections,  with 
this  remarkable  peculiari- 
ty, that  each  section,  in- 
stead of  forming  part  of 
an  ordinary  rigid,  indi- 
visible vessol,  as  in  the 
Great  Eastern,  was  a  dis- 
tinct vessel,  complete  in 
itself,  and  connected  to 
the  other  section  by  a 
movable  joint  of  extreme 
simplicity  and  immense 
strength.  The  joints  were 
constructed  by  giving  to 
the  after  end  of  each  sec- 
tion a  concave  form, 
enabling  it  to  contain  and 
overlap  the  convex  bow 
of  the  adjoining  section. 
Through  the  overlapping 
parts,,  at  the  sides  of  the 
vessel,  were  inserted  mas- 
sive iron  bolts,  resting  in 
stout  wrought  iron  spon- 
sons,  firmly  attached  to 
the  ship's  sides  and  frame- 
work. These  bolts,  which 
constituted  the  pivots  or 
centres  of  the  joints,  were 
attached  to  powerful  lev- 
ers under  the  decks,  by  „ 
means  of  which  they  could 
be  drawn  inwards  for  dis- 
connecting, or  pushed  out- 
wards for  connecting,  the 
sections.    The  vessel  was 

in  fact  a  "jointed  ship,"  capable  of  bending  at  the  joints  both  up- 
wards and  downwards,  accommodating  herself  to  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  waves,  and  fitted  with  powerful  gear  for  instantaneously  de- 
taching one  or  more  of  her  sections  when  required.  The  follow- 
ing desiderata,  are  stated  to  be  attained  by  this  new  system  of  naval 
construction  : — Vessels  of  exceedingly  light  draught,  and  of  length 
far  greater  than  hitherto,  carrying  the  largest  cargoes,  may  be  used 
without  danger  of  breaking  their  backs,  or  even  straining ;  the 
yielding  of  the  joints  obviating  that  liability.  The  great  length, 
light  draught,  and  narrow  midship  section,  permit  the  attainment 
of  unprecedented  speed ;  whilst  the  facility  for  detaching  part  of  the 
vessel  in  case  of  collision,  fire,  sudden  leakage,  or  grounding  with  a 
falling  tide,  affords  a  means  of  saving  life  and  a  portion  of  hull 
and  cargo,  when  otherwise  all  would  be  lost.  In  steam  shipping 
a  great  economy  of  time  and  expense  is  effected.     One  section 


FIG.  1. — VEKTICAL   SECTION   OF   THE  JOINTED   STEAMSHIP.      FIG.  2. — HORIZONTAL  SECTION,   SHOWING   THE   CONSTBTJCTION   OF   THE  JOINTS. 

THE   JOINTED    STEAMSHIP. 

carries  the  engine  and  the  crew ;  all  the  other  sections  are  appro- 
priated to  cargo.  On  the  arrival  at  its  destination  of  a  "jointed 
ship,"  the  engine  and  screw  section  is  immediately  detached,  trans- 
ferred to  another  vessel  of  the  same  gauge  of  joint,  and  despatched 
at  once,  without  incurring  the  delay  of  unloading  one  cargo  and 
loading  another.  The  detention  of  marine  engines  during  repairs 
of  the  hulls  is  also  avoided  by  this  system-  The  sections  of  jointed 
vessels  can  load  at  inland  ports,  proceed  separately,  by  canal  or 
river,  to  the  nearest  seaport,  there  connect  with  the  steam  section, 
and  take  their  cargoes  direct  over  sea,  avoiding  the  delay  and  ex- 
pense of  transhipment. — Our  engraving  represents  an  iron  screw 
collier,  which  the  Jointed  Ship  Company,  of*  Rood-lane,  are  going 
to  run  as  a  pioneer  vessel  in  the  London  coal  trade.  Each  sec- 
tion, when  detached,  will  act  as  a  lighter  to  deliver  the  coals  to 
the  docks,  canals  and  creeks  of  the  Thames. 


ARAB  HOSTAGES. 

The  interesting  engrav- 
ing   below  represents    a 
group  of  Arab  hostages 
being  escorted  by  a  body 
of  horsemen  to  the  Froncn 
head-quarters  in  Algeria, 
their  march  lying  through 
a  wild  and  mountainous 
tract  of  Kabylia,  in  which 
tho  French   have   lately 
gained  some  brilliant  vic- 
tories, a  representation  of 
one  of  which  formed  the 
principal  attraction  of  tho 
fe'te  of  tho  15th  of  August 
last  in  Paris.     The   na- 
tional peculiarities  of  the 
Arabs  arc  very  well  de- 
lineated    by    the    artist. 
Some  of  them  are  bare- 
headed, others  wear  head- 
dresses  very   much   like 
an    old     woman's     cap, 
and  others  again  broad- 
leaved,    steeple-crowned 
palm-leaf  hats,  which  ap- 
pear    ludicrous    to   our 
eyes.   The  horsemen  ride 
with  very   short    shovel 
stirrups,  and  saddles  with 
very  high  cantles,  so  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  for 
the  most  fiery  steeds  to 
unhorse  them.    It  will  bo 
observed  that  the  head- 
stalls of  the   horses   are 
furnished   with    winkers. 
The  muskets  of  the  Arabs 
arc  also  peculiar,  having 
very   long    and    slender 
barrels.     They  have  not 
yet  found  outrthat  a  short 
rifle  barrel  will  carry  fur- 
ther   and    truer.       The 
Erench  possession  of  Al- 
geria   dates    only  •  from 
1830,  previous  to  which 
time  the  country  now  so  called  was  under  the  absoluto  authority 
of  a  Turkish  dey  or  pacha.     In  ancient  times,  and  for  700  years, 
Algeria  enjoj'ed  the  highest  prosperity  under  the  Carthaginians, 
which  was  continued  under  the  sway  of  the  Romans  for  six  cen- 
turies more.     But  it  fell  with  the  Roman  power  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  and  was  overrun  by  the  Vandals,  who  in  turn  gave 
place  to  the  Arabs.     In  process  of  time  the  city  of  Algiers  became 
a  nest  of  pirates,  who  were  the  terror  of  mariners  and  who  held 
their  Christian  captives  in  bondage.     In  the  year  1756  there  were 
25,000  Christian  slaves  in  Algiers.     Various  expedients  were  de- 
vised to  reclaim  such  persons,  until  the  entire  abolition  of  tho 
atrocious  practices  was  accomplished  by  the  bombardment  of  the 
city  by  English  and  Dutch  ships,  July  26,  1816,  when  the  dey 
was  forced  to  sign  a  treaty  by  which  he  renounced  the  practice  of 
enslaving  Christians. 


ARAB   HOSTAGES   ESCORTED    BY   HORSEMEN   IN   ALGERIA. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

tinmrn  UnnIiiKbnrjrh,  N.  Y.— A  gond  method  of  clrruilng  lonklng-glnMeji 
h  to  wlpo  thi-ro  with  a  dump  rng,  and  then  polliu  thcin  with  woollen  cloth 
and  nowdcrfd  blue.  .    ,     ,_, 

Yoiino  OAiuir.Nin.—  Ah  to  whlrh  U  th«  mil  ebony  tr»«,  botanutn  ore  not 
wholly  unreal,  tliouffli  It  In  iwunlly  rnfi-rwd  either  tu  one  ..r  more  npurlrii 
or  the  flnta-nnlm,  growing  »'  *»"  Koiitli..nrU<-ni  pnrtitul  AMn  mid  tin;  udjolii- 
Imr  iHlundH,  cr  to  that  which  In  ft  native  or  Junmiea  ;  tho  r-.nn.r  (I>io#purON 
Rboiiun)  Im,  liowever,  l»v  tho  buitt  Judgwi  rnnitlderi'd  tut  tho  true  ebony. 

CiliOLlNK,  DubuflUO,  Iowa.— An  autograph  doe*  not  iman  tho  idKimtiiro  of 
the-  writer- It  Ik  derived  from  two  Greek  wordu,  und  hlin])ly  meuim  tlio  per- 
flonul  handwriting.  ,  ,01„        , 

Julia  V.,  Huleui.—  The  walU  wu«  introduced  Into  England  about  1HIJ,  ana 
was  flbrcoly  oppoNod  at  first ;  but  whoa  the  Kiuporor  Alexander  dancod  It  ut 
Almnrk'H.  itn  triumph  wan  complete. 

p.  y.— Chnrlntte  Bronte  died  in  ISf,r,,  a  fow  niontliN  nfter  her  marriage  with  a 
vountf  clergy  mini  of  llnworth,  Yorkuhlro,  England. 

Mrs.  I..  K.  F.— You  cannot  dn-wi  tutdrfully  without  a  knowledge  of  tho  har- 
mony of  colon.     Half  tho  fashionable-  costumes  aro  oflem-lro  to  the  eyo  of 

8.  8.— Your  Intoutlon  of  going  abroad  miiHt  bo  no  tilled  to  tho  Life  Ianuranco 
Company.  ,  . 

SimsntiiiKR.— Tho  following  method  of  removing  a  finger- ring  wo  have  known 
fcrlod  witl.  iuccoim  :— Take  a  piece  of  line  but  Htrong  >  ill<  thread,  and  uttach 
it  flnnly  to  tho  Anger  above  tho  ring;  then  wind  It  round  the  linger  tightly 
till  you  roach  tbu  ring,  under  which  you  mind  work  tho  ond  of  the  mlk,  by 
threading  a  iioodlo  with  It;  then  dip  the  finger  In  nwcot  oil  and  nuturato  it 
thoroughly,  mid  finally,  begin  to  unwind  tho  silk  steadily  and  firmly.  If 
the  ring  cunnot  be  removed  In  this  way,  then  you  uiunt  have  it  filed  off 

A.  1'..  ltoitoii.— Being  opposed  to  gumhllng  in  every  way  uud  shape,  wo  havo 
never  given  a  tliQUllht  to  the  schemes  you  mention. 

Emmv  V  WHliamfJjurghj  L.  I.— Tho  pallium  It)  a  white  woollen  band  worn 
over  the  Hhoulders  of  tho  Human  Catholic  dignitaries.  crossed  in  front,  with 
one-  end  hanging  down  and  tho  other  ond  boblnd,  mid  fastened  with  thrco 
gold  neodloH  or  pinu. 

M.  0.— I'opiilur  prejudice*  were  at  tho  bottom  of  her  failure.  Wo  can  glvo 
you  a  nimllar  instance: — Tho  name  of  a  celebrated  French  actor  being  an- 
nounced nt  Berlin,  tho  entire  audience  applauded  vehemently  an  nctor  who 
had  previously  been  most  juctly  condemned,  but  who.  on  this  occasion  ap- 
pearing In  a  now  character,  was  mistaken  for  tho  French  celebrity. 

Ahatkux.— Rosa  BnnheurV  picture  of  tho  "  Horse  Fair"  was  purchased  by  a 
gcntluman  of  Ilobokon,  Now  York.  Two  sketches  of  horsos  by  her  aro 
owned  Id  this  city, 

Bird-Fancier  —Sparrows  have  boon  taught  to  catch  butterflies. 

Flora. — Tho  wild  poppy  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

tori!..— The  religious  eontimonts  of  the  Brahmin*  mnko  ce-mmunUation  with 
Europeans  peculiarly  offensive  to  them  lu  many  ways— but  in  none  more 
than  in  tha  contact  of  shoes  and  gloves,  which,  being  made  of  tho  skins  of 
animals  which  tbey  hold  to  be  Impure,  cannot  bo  touched  by  them  without 
pollution. 

A  Motiikr.— We  agree  with  you  that  too  little  attention  Is  paid  to  tho  educa- 
tion of  tho  heart.  Hut  all  tho  scholastic  drilling  in  tho  world  is  of  no  avail, 
if  tho  child  does  not  have  good  examples  at  home. 


THE    SCOUT: 

— OR, — 

THE    YOUNG    DUAGOON. 

A  TALE   OF  THE  NETJTEAL  GROUND. 

BY    EDWARDS    ICEELER    OLMSTED. 

This  in  tho  titlo  of  the  story  commenced  in  The  Flag  of  our 
Union  this  week.  It  is  from  tho  pen  of  a  new  contributor,  who 
has  written  this  tale  on  the  spot  where  ho  has  placed  his  scenes, 
which  are  also  true  to  history  and  life.  Tho  story  is  of  the  stirring 
period  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  characters  arc  actual  and  from 
lifo.     The  author  will  become  a  favorite  with  our  readers  at  once. 


SPLINTERS. 


THE  CULTURE  OF  FLOWERS. 

Every  one  was  charmed  with  the  beautiful  di«eour*e  on  flowers 
delivered  by  tho  Kev.  Henry  Ward  Ileecher,  at  tho  clone  of  tho 
MftflsachuncttH  Horticultural  Exhibition,  last  month.  It  was 
rather  a  tnlk  about  flowers  than  a  finished  address,  and  claimed  as 
no  more  by  the  orator.  It  was  dashing,  discursive,  careless,  but 
eloquent.  Ho  did  not  hesitate  to  tell  his  audience  at  times  "  what 
they  themselves  did  know,"  but  there  was  a  frenh  manner  in  his 
telling  that  deepened  the  impression  of  tho  homo  truth.  He  de- 
claimed against  the  sordid  spirit  that  mcusured  a  gift  of  God  by 
its  valuo  in  dollar*  and  cents. 

"  If  there  were  no  indications  of  tho  bounty  and  goodness  of 
God  except  in  flowers,  that  evidence  would  lie  all  huflicient — no 
hotter  evidence  of  God's  high  attributes  would  bo  needed.  Ik- 
created  tho  little  flowers  that  nestlo  in  the  crevices  of  tho  ru<:ks 
on  sterile,  bleak  mountains.  He  made  the  dandelions,  and  Huid, 
'  Sow  tho  meadows  with  them,  and  let  them  bo  the  stars  of  tho 
earth.'  It  may  bo  taken  for  granted  that  those  flowers  which  aro 
the  most  multitudinous,  the  most  abundant,  are  for  some  reasons 
tho  best.  Tho  speaker  loved  to  look  at  tho  blossoms  on  tho  apple- 
trees — not  one  blossom  for  one  apple,  but  a  hundred  blossoms  for 
one  apple — and  say  to  himself,  how  God  loves  us,  because  he  has 
stuck  flowers  upon  tho  trees,  and  made  nosegays  for  cvury  part 
of  tho  landscape,  and  there  is  enough — abundance  everywhere. 
Look  at  the  variety;  no  author  on  earth  is  so  voluminous  as  God 
is.  Tho  complications  of  form  and  color  cannot  be  multiplied. 
There  is  every  conceivable  variety  and  combination.  Walk  away 
from  tho  man  who  says  it  is  beneath  you  to  admire  flowers.  When 
a  man  reads  tho  written  word  of  God  so  much  that  he  cannot 
appreciate  the  natural  word,  it  is  not  because  ho  knows  more  of 
God,  but  rather  because  he  knows  lesB  than  he  who  does  love 
tho  book  of  nature." 

There  is  an  innate  love  of  flowers  in  tho  heart  of  man.  In  a 
stato  of  naturo  this  finds  ready  expression.  The  savage  maiden 
decks  her  long  black  tresses  with  tho  flowers  of  the  forest ;  the 
fair  Hindu  graces  her  temples  with  tho  silver  lily  gathered  from 
tho  golden  Ganges.  With  the  refinements  of  civilization,  flowers 
are  entwined  with  our  dearest  and  tenderest  associations ;  the  bride 
goes  to  the  altar  with  the  orange-flower  on  her  brow,  and  the 
maiden  to  tho  grave  with  the  whito  rose  on  her  bosom.  Under 
emblematic  roses,  rival  houses  have  marched  to  battlo,  and  there 
was  once  no  prouder  blazon  than  the  golden  lilies  on  the  oriflammo 
of  France. 

The  perfume  of  flowers  breathes  all  through  the  poetry  of  Eng- 
land, and  gives  it  a  peculiar  charm.  Would  that  the  love  and 
culture  of  flowers  were  universal !  Much  has  been  done,  how- 
over,  and  much  is  doing,  and  wo  look  to  see  the  time  when  every 
cottage  will  be  gay  with  flowers,  and  every  poor  man's  window 
show  a  blossom. 


In  1786,  tho  soil  of  England  was  owned  by  200,000  corpo- 
rations and  proprietors,  and,  in  1822,  by  30,000. 

....  The  American  Engineer  states  that  the  safest  seat  in  a 
railroad  train  is  the  middle  of  tho  last  car  but  one. 

....  Two  and  a  half  million  feet  of  pino  lumber  were  used  in 
making  clocks  in  Connecticut  last  year. 

....  Henry  Anders,  of  New  York,  has  come  out  with  a  defenco 
of  lager  bier,  in  reply  to  tho  attacks  of  Dr.  Dixon,  of  the  Scalpel. 

....  One  of  the  set  of  anchors  for  the  leviathan  steamship  Great 
Eastern,  is  now  lying  at  Liverpool,  and  weighs  6  tons  19  cwt. 

....  Paris  is  now  furnished  with  hackney-coaches,  in  each  of 
which  there  is  a  clock,  so  that  disputes  about  time  are  impossible. 

....  The  city  of  Portland  is  lighted  with  gas  obtained  from 
peat,  so  that  it  can  com-pete  with  other  cities. 

Tho  telegraph  cable,  connecting  Europe  and  Africa,  has 

been  laid  between  Bona  and  Cape  Tenlada,  a  distance  of  145  miles. 

The  Cuuard  Steamship  Company  generously  contributed 

$250  towards  tho  relief  of  the  survivors  of  tho  Central  America. 

....   Sir  E.  B.  Lytton  receives  fivo  hundred  dollars  a  month 
for  his  serial  story  in  Blackwood's  Magazine. 

Thackeray  is  busy  drawing  the  illustrations  for  his  new 

novel ;  but  ho  does  not  draw  as  well  as  he  writes. 

The  Montreal  Pilot  has  it,  "on  the  very  best  authority," 

that  the  Prince  of  Wales  intends  to  visit  Canada  next  summer. 

A  large  war  steamer  for  the  emperor  of  Russia  is  now 

building  in  New  York.     She'll  be  a  rusher  herself. 

A  statue  of  the  late  Daniel  O'Connell  has  just  been  inau- 
gurated at  Limerick.     It  is  bronze,  and  of  colossal  sizo. 

M.  Benito  Inarcz,  Vice-President  of  Mexico,  is  a  full- 
blooded  Indian.     Ho  is  said  to  be  a  man  of  great  ability. 

....  Tho  Montreal  Steamship  Company  is  now  building  four 
new  steamers  of  2300  tons  burthen  each,  for  their  line. 

....  A  Bordeaux  paper  trusts  that  subscriptions  will  be  raised 
in  every  town  in  Prance  for  the  sulTerers  in  India. 

....  Madame  Ristori  has  been  tempted  by  an  offer  of  S4000  a 
month,  to  piny  an  engagement  in  Madrid. 

Mazzini,  it  is  said,  is  making  another  attempt  to  revolu- 
tionize Italy,  but  is  not  the  man  to  succeed  in  it. 

....   The  tallest  man  in  the  United  States  army  is  a  native  of 
Georgia,  who  stnnds  6  feet  6  1-5  inches. 

Washington  Irving  is  about*  to  write  a  life  of  Kit  Carson, 

it  is  said.     The  subject  is  a  good  one 

The  Mormons  intend  to  make  a  desperate  attempt  for  the 

admission  of  Utah  us  a  State.     Learn  to  obey  tho  laws  first. 


A  SALT  MOUNTAIN. 

A  hill  or  mountain  of  rock  salt  has  recently  been  discovered  in 
the  State  of  Missouri,  which  promises  to  be  a  most  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  mineral  resources  of  that  young  and  growing  Stato. 
This  salt  mountain  is  situated  on  the  Missouri  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  on  the  borders  of  Perry  and  St.  Geneveive  counties, 
about  seventy-two  miles  from  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  It  is  on  the 
bank  of  Saline  Creek,  which  empties  into  the  Mississippi  about 
three  and  a  half  utiles  below  St.  Mary's  landing.  This  deposit 
is  represented  as  being  of  vast  extent,  capable  of  supplying  the 
whole  valley  of  the  west  with  this  prime  necessary  of  life.  In  the 
mass  it  resembles  quartz  rock,  slightly  colored  with  brown,  an- 
swering precisely  to  tho  description  of  the  rock  salt  of  the  Cracow 
mines  in  Poland.  The  taste  is  pure  and  clean,  and  when  pulver- 
ized, it  is  as  white  as  any -of  the  tablo  salt  now  in  use.  The  St. 
Louis  Democrat,  which  has  seen  a  specimen  of  this  rock  salt, 
augurs  the  greatest  results  from  this  most  important  and  valuable 
discovery,  in  its  tendency  to  cheapen  the  price  of  this  commodity 
of  universal  use.  The  high  cost  of  salt,  and  its  poor  quality,  have 
hitherto  been  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  packing  provisions 
in  the  western  country. 


To  ocit  Readers. — Any  persons  who  experience  trouble  in 
obtaining  our  paper  regularly,  through  any  of  the  various  modes 
of  transmission  and  supply,  incidental  to  the  publishing  business, 
have  only  to  enclose  their  subscriptions  direct  to  this  office,  and 
the  paper  will  bo  regularly  mailed  lo  them  at  the  earliest  moment 
after  publication,  in  a  neat,  clean  form,  with  never-failing 
punctuality. 

,    —  —    » 

The  West. — Travellers  to  the  West,  having  occasion  to  visit 
Buffalo,  will  find  the  "Mansion"  a  desirable  hotel.  It  is  pleas- 
antly located  in  the  business  part  of  the  city,  and  near  the  depot 
of  the  New  York  Central  and  Lake  Shore  Railroads.  The  table 
is  liberally  spread,  and  particular  attention  given  to  the  comfort 
of  guests  in  its  neat  and  commodious  apartments. 


Consumption. — Dr.  Hall  insists  that  this  fell  disease  must  be 
combated  by  plenty  of  air,  exercise,  and  as  much  food  as  the 
patient  can  digest.  He  Bays,  in  so  many  words,  "if  you  want  to 
get  well,  go  in  for  beef  and  out-door  air."  Such  prescriptions  are 
certainly  "  not  bad  to  take." 


A  Truism. — It  will  not  do  for  a  man  to  bump  his  head  against 
an  iron  post,  even  if  he  has  a  brick  in  it,  unless  he  is  morally  con- 
vinced that  his  head  is  the  hardest. 


Fireman's  Parade.— The  parade  of  the  Boston  Fire  Depart- 
ment, last  month,  was  the  finest  we  ever  witnessed.  They  had  a 
glorious  day  for  their  celebration. 


EASTERN  PERSONAGES. 

On  the  last  page  of  the  present  number  we  have  placed  a  group 
Of  fine  portraits  of  ihe  eldest  son  of  the  king  of  Delhi,  his  treas- 
urer and  physician,  engraved  from  an  original  picture  painted  in 
the  palace  of  Delhi  by  an  English  artUt.  The  central  figure  is 
the  king's  son,  on  the  right  is  his  treasurer,  a  Hindoo,  and  on  the 
left  his  physician,  a  Mussulman,  each  carrying  a  morrhul,  or  broth 
mado  of  peacock's  tails,  to  drive  away  the  flice.  The  proper  title 
of  the  king  of  Delhi  is  Padisha — a  title  also  aiiumed  by  the  Otto- 
man Sultan  ;  in  fact,  they  are  both  ethnologically  of  the  same  race, 
although  the  title  of  padisha  is  Persian,  and  sultan  is  Arabic, 
meaning  "  potentate."  Up  to  a  very  late  date  the  padisha  was 
called  by  the  Hindoos  the  Rajah  of  Indraprcstha,  and  on  coins 
he  was  styled  the  "  emperor  of  tho  world."  But  in  later  times 
the  East  India  Company  has  declined  all  his  propositions  to  renew 
any  monetary  currency.  Tho  "heir  apparent,"  as  he  was  called, 
had  a  separate  household,  with  a  very  liberal  allowance  from  his 
father.  A  large  portion  of  the  revenues  was  given  to  idlculemas, 
dervishes  and  hangers-on,  one  half  of  them  rabid  fanatics,  and 
the  rc-muinder  dissolute  und  disorderly  parasites  and  dependents. 
Tho  titular  or  royal  family  of  Delhi  belongs  to  one  of  those  cen* 
tral  Asiatic  Tartar  races  thut  have  repeatedly  conquered  domin- 
ion south  of  the  Himrnolaya*,  through  the  valor  of  Uxrian  and 
Mongol  followers.  Timour,  Babcr,  Akhar  and  Aurungzebe,  were 
all  of  the  family  of  the  present  rausnud  of  Delhi,  and  were  the 
most  illustrious  of  his  predecessors  ;  in  fact,  their  recorded  splen- 
dor alone  gives  an  historical  importance  to  the  pale  shadow  ot 
the  great  Mogul.  Babcr  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  Timour,  and 
in  his  successive  conquests  of  Cabul,  Bokburu  and  Hindostan,  his 
career  was  similar  to  that  of  the  great  Tartar  emperor.  The 
great  battle  of  Paniput  laid  India  at  his  feet,  and  in  1526,  the 
year  of  the  conquest  ol  Hungary  by  Suliman  the  Magnificent, 
Babcr  entered  Delhi  and  founded  the  dynasty  which  still  has  a 
nominal  existence.  Akbar  has  been  extolled  by  Oriental  histo- 
rians as  having  "no  faults  except  virtues  carried  to  extremes." 
He  was  the  contemporary  of  Elizabeth  of  England,  and  Aurung- 
zebe of  Charles  II.  and  William  III.  Previous  to  the  last  out- 
break in  India,  tho  present  nominal  king  received  50,000  dollars 
a  month.  But,  as  his  landed  property  was  large,  his  probable  in- 
come was  SI, 500,000  a  year.  Formerly  the  padisha  of  Delhi  and 
his  son  resided  in  the  magnificent  palace  of  his  ancestors;  but  it 
having  been  required  for  other  purposes — in  fact,  with  all  its  mag- 
nificence, it  was  tumbling  into  ruins — he  has  latterly  lived  in  the 
new  city  of  Delhi,  fortified  by  English  engineers,  and,  unluckily 
for  the  British,  garrisoned  by  the  38th,  53d,  and  "4th  native  regi- 
ments. What  part  the  king  played  in  the  late  atrocitios  cannot 
be  exactly  ascertained.  He  doubtless  Becretly  desired  the  over- 
throw of  the  British  rule,  but  the  fear  of  losing  his  pension  and 
his  life  was  probably  predominant,  and  it  is  most  likely  that  he 
was  merely  the  passive  tool  of  the  insurgents.  Still  he  holds  n 
dangerous  position,  having  an  historical  name  in  Delhi,  the  focus 
of  Moslem  fanaticism  in  India. 


Ballou's  Pictorial  complete. — We  have  a  few  pets  left  ot 
our  illustrated  journal  from  the  commencement,  bound  in  uniform 
style,  full  gilt,  strong  and  perfect,  with  illumined  covers  and  in- 
dexes, forming  twelve  superb  volumes.  The  set  is  carefully 
packed  and  sent  by  express  on  the  receipt  of  S24.  They  can 
never  be  reprinted,  and  a  set  cannot  be  had  at  any  price  when  the 
few  copies  we  now  have  are  all  sold. 

MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Dadmun,  Mr.  Henry  W.  Fittredge,  of  Lake  City, 
Minn.,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  ¥.  Dickason;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Gannett,  Mr.  Samuel  O. 
Clarke  to  Mi.-?  Martha  A.  Kuhu ;  by  Kev.  Mr.  Jobnsoo.  Mr.  William  S.  Ham 
to  Miss  Lucy  W.  Marsh ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Chapiu.  Mr.  Emery  D.  Leijrblon  to  Mi?a 
Roxie  Berry  ;  by  itev.  Mr.  Richards,  Mr.  Ashley  C.  Morrill,  of  St.  Anthony. 
MiuD,,  to  Mias  Sophia  E.  Warren;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Thayer,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Bur- 
ditt  to  Miss  Charlotte  Farringtou;  by  Kev.  Mr.  Streeter,  Mr.  George  P.  Little 
to  Miss  Sarah  E.  Tuttle;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Wiokley.  Mr.  George  H.  Merriam  to 
Miss  Susan  W.  Gould.— At  Charlestown,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Ellis,  Mr.  George  0  Ty- 
ler, of  Lowell,  to  Miss  Linde  H  Patten. — At  Roxbury,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Caldicott. 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Joyce  to  Miss  Liitzic  C.  Newton. — At  Brookliot,  by  Rct.  Mr. 
Wildes,  Mr.  Charles  F.  Crehore  to  Miss  Mary  W.  Loring- — At  Stoueham,  by 
Rov.  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Christopher  C.  Rices  to  Miss  Sarah  A.  Pratt,  both  of 
Charlestown.— At  Lynn,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Scwall.Mr.  E.  C-  Chapiu  toMliwFannio 
M.  Breed.— At  Salem,  by  Kev.  Mr.  DwiLell,  Iter.  J.  A.  Hood  to  Miss  Emily  P. 
Greene,  both  of  Pittsfield,  N.  H-— At  Lowell,  by  ReT.  Mr.  Blanchard,  Mr. 
John  Lombard,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  3.  Joinie  Proctor. — At  Worcester,  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Higgjuson,  Mr.  Henry  A.  Hoyt  to  Miss  Louisa  M.  Gates. — At  New  Bed- 
ford, by  Rev.  Mr.  How,  Mr.  Amos  W.  Staples  to  Miss  Hannah  E.  Kemptoo. 

DEATHS. 

In  this  city,  Mr.  Richard  Sherwin.  printer,  72:  Mr.  Edwin  L.  Baker.  25; 
Mr.  Henry  Williams.  71:  Mr.  Henry  M  Phelps,  36;  Mr.  Thomas  Buker,  71; 
Mrs.  Mary  H.  Haskell,  25;  Mr.  Daniel  Rhodes,  71;  Mr.  James  McAllister,  Jr., 
22;  Mrs.  M.  E.Thompson.  40;  Mr.  Noah  Hinkley,C8;  Mr.  Ebei.escr  White, 
71;  Mrs.  Ruth  Goodwin,  yO;  Mrs.  Mary  Beal.  71.— At  Roxbury,  Mr.  William 
Cheever.  75, — At  Dorchester,  Miss  Aun  Maria  Preston.  28. — At  West  Cam- 
bridge, Mr.  William  Hill,  80.— At  BrookliDC.  John  Eliot  Thayer,  Eea...  64.— 
At  Quincy.  Mr.  William  Belcher,  C8-— At  Maiden.  Mrs.  Harriet  A.  Wih>on, 
CO. — At  Wfttertown,  Mr.  Michael  Gay,  78. — At  Lexington,  Mr.  John  Tiles,  76- 
—At  Hingham.  Misi  Martha  Hobart,  23.— At  Lynn,  Major  Daniel  Rust  Witt, 
90.— At  Salem,  Mr.  Philip  Chase,  69.— At  Danvers.  Mrs.  Ljdia  Danfortb,  63  — 
At  Marblehead,  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Johncon,  73- — At  Bradford,  Mr.  Isaac  Morse, 
66.— At  Shuron,  Miss  Eln.ira  W.  Reynolds,  22.— At  Marlboro.  Mrs.  Elisabeth 
Bennett,  22. — At  Weit  Bridgewater,  Mrs.  Anne  C.  Alger,  71- — At  Taonton. 
Mr.  Roswell  Whittenioro,  73.— At  Sterling,  Miss  Sophia  E.  Welch.  24— At 
Fitchburg,  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Derby,  53. — At  New  Bedford,  Mr.  Benjamin  I. 
West,  70  —At  Barre,  Mr.  Hiram  Powers,  53.— At  Ludlow,  Mr.  Elihu  CoUins, 
84. — At  South  Wilbrahum,  Mr.  Alpheus  Stebbius.  77- 
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&J)c  Unci's  (faux 


[Writton  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
"A  QUEEN  THOU  SHOULDST  HAVE  BEEN." 


A  queen  thou  shouldst  have  been— a  queen, 

Not  in  realm  of  beauty,  or  of  love, 
Litso  Elizabeth  of  old,  with  power  most  supreme, 

And  a  heart  that  nought  could  move; 
How  bravely  the  sceptre  in  thy  hand  thou  wouldst  wield : 

'Twould  bo  Tory  death  to  meet  thiuc  eye. 
Ah,  upon  the  earth  there's  nought  from  thy  queenly  wrath  could  shield, 

Thoso  who  dared  thy  power  to  defy. 

But,  alas!  fate  has  made  theo  but  a  girl— a  girl 

"With  a  spirit  arrogant  and  proud, 
With  a  countonanco  but  fair— neither  neck  nor  brow  of  pearl, 

Though  thy  mind  has  been  worthily  endowed. 
What  avails  the  loftiest  mind,  if  the  spirit  be  unkind 

To  those  whose  wishes  are  but  for  thy  wealT 
Pride  and  passion  are  the  foes  which  blind — which  blind 

Our  virtues — our  deformities  reveal. 

Touth  is  with  theo— with  thy  strength  thou  might'st  rise 

To  bo  empress  of  thyself — of  thy  faults : 
Wouldst  thou  but  aspire  to  this  throne,  change  the  adage  of  the  wise, 

Though  pride  may  never  fall,  fllill  it  halts. 
Let  humility  deck  thy  mind — otherwise  without  a  speck : 

And  no  queen  could  rival  thee  in  grace; 
But  while  upon  your  heart  you  leave  arrogance  to  fleck 

It  from  happiness  will  win  the  race. 


THE  POETS. 

Sit  still  upon  your  thrones, 

0,  ye  poetic  ones! 
And  if,  sooth,  the  world  decry  you, 
Let  it  pass  unchallenged  by  you! 

Te  to  yourselves  suffice, 

Without  its  flatteries, 
Self-contentedly  approve  you 
Unto  Him  who  sits  above  you! — Miss  Barrett. 

NOISY  PRAISE. 
The  noisy  praise 
Of  giddy  crowds  is  changeable  as  wind3; 
Still  vehement,  and  still  without  a  cause ; 
Servant  to  change,  and  blowing  in  the  tido 
Of  swoln  success;  but  veering  with  the  ebb, 
It  leaves  the  channel  dry. — D&YD£X. 


GOSSIP    WITH    THE    READER. 

The  Becond  engagement  of  Edwin  Booth  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  which  ter- 
minated last  month,  confirmed  the  favorable  opinions  formed  by  the  public 
during  the  last  season.  No  one  denieB  him  the  possession  of  brilliant  genius. 
The  defects  of  his  style  are  only  those  of  youth — the  beauties  of  his  acting  are 
of  sterling  and  permanent  value.  He  fully  satisfied  those  who  remember  his 
father  in  his  best  days,  in  the  same  characters.  A  glorious  future  lies  before 
him — fame  and  fortune  are  within  his  grasp — his  destiny  is  in  his  own  hands. 
Let  us  hope  that,  truo  to  himself,  he  will  be  for  many  years  the  ornament  of 

the  American  stage "Always  be  prepared  for  death."    This  was  the 

admonition  of  a  Mormon  elder,  as  he  placed  in  his  son's  bolt  two  bowie  knives 

and  a  brace  of  pistols A  Persian  poet  says,  "  Night  comes  on,  when  the 

Ink-bottle  of  heaven  is  overturned."    Another  calls  the  evening  dew,  "  the 

perspiration  of  the  moon." The  State  of  Maine  is  in  possession  of  full 

Information  as  to  the  tourist  arrangement  by  the  Great  Eastern,  She  will 
certainly  make  three  trips  to  Portland — haviug  first  made  an  experimental 
one  to  Lisbon,  Gibraltar,  or  some  other  port,  to  test  her  machinery — leaving 
for  Portland  about  the  first  of  April The- Pacific  Railway  in  Texas  is  be- 
ing graded  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  per  week,  and  500  hands  are  engaged  on 

the  work No  one  who  walks  Broadway,  or  Washington,  or  Chestnut 

Streets,  would  think  that  we  were  passing  through  a  financial  crisis,  to  gaze 
upon  the  splendid  attire  of  the  fairer  and  better  portion  of  humanity.  Never 
were  toilets  more  brilliant  or  expensive.  It  would  seem  as  if  milliners  and 
theatrical  managers  thrive  the  more  the  harder  were  the  times The  Cen- 
tral Park,  in  New  York,  will  contain  seven  hundred  acres — a  magnificent 
public  domain  worthy  of  the  great  city  New  York  is,  and  the  greater  that  she 
will  he While  the  United  States  eloop-of-war  Portsmouth  was  at  Bang- 
kok, the  second  king  of  Siam  paid  her  a  visit.  A  letter-writer  says,  that  on 
an  invitation  from  Captain  Foote,  he  "came  down  the  river  from  Bangkok  to 
our  anchorage,  thirty-five  miles  distant,  in  order  to  visit  the  ship;  and  was 
so  much  gratified  with  his  visit,  that  he  repeated  it  the  next  day,  remaining 
onboard  nearly  the  whole  of  each  day.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  son. 
Prince  George  Washington,  and  by  a  suite  of  officers  and  noble3.  This  is  the 
first  time  that  a  king  of  Siam  has  ever  visited  a  man-of-war,  aud  it  is  justly 
received  as  an  act  expressive  of  the  most  cordial  friendship  toward  the  United 
States.    Hia  majesty  was  received  with  the  customary  salute  of  twenty-one 

guns,  with  manned  yards,  and  other  appropriate  demonstrations." A. 

Dudley  Mann,  Esq.  writes  to  the  Philadelphia  Press,  fhat  he  has  no  doubts 
whatever  concerning  the  success  of  his  effort  to  establish  direct  lines  of  steam- 
ers between  Europe  and  southern  ports.  He  says  the  holders,  who  are  lim- 
ited to  a  share  of  SJ10Q  each,  are  multiplying  rapidly  from  day  to  day.  The 
company  asks  no  aid  whatever  from  the  government.  The  only  remunera- 
tion which  it  expects  for  mail-carrying  is  its  fair  earnings  according  to  estab- 
lished postal  rates Hon.  Edward  Everett  has  made  a  favorable  response 

to  the  invitation  extended  him  by  the  Georgia  State  Agricultural  Society, 
and  will  deliver  his  oration  on  the  life  and  character  of  AVashington,  in  tho 
city  of  Montgomery,  at  the  fair  in  November  next.     He  has  also  consented  to 

visit  Mobile  about  the  same  time,  for  the  same  purpose Betsey,  in  the 

play  of  "  The  World's  a  Mask,"  says  she  can  no  more  stand  all  the  kiEsing  in 
the  family  than  she  can  all  the  washing Several  magnificent  subscrip- 
tions have  been  received  by  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  on  behalf  of  the  Buffer- 
era  In  India.  Napoleon  has  sent  a  thousand  pounds;  the  Imperial  Guard 
have  sent  four  huudred  pounds,  and  Lord  Palmerston  and  others  have  also 
come  forward  very  liberally.  At  present,  Lord  Dalhousie's  S?25,000  is  the 
most  princely  gift;  this,  so  far  as  we  can  hear,  was  not  given  as  conscience 
money Despatches  have  been  received  from  Commissioner  Parker  rela- 
tive to  the  alleged  complication  of  Consul  Keenan  in  the  British  hostilities  at 
Canton.  The  latter  vindicated  himself  by  saying,  that  he  went  thither  in 
the  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  and  instead  of  carrying  the  American  flag 
at  the  head  of  the  forces,  he  merely  dispossessed  a  seaman  of  the  sloop  Levant 

of  the  flag  the  sailor  had  wrapped  around  himself Madame  Girardln  says 

of  happiness : — "  For  ages  happiness  has  been  represented  as  a  huge  precious 
stone,  impossible  to  find,  which  people  seek  for  hopelessly.  It  Is  not  so — hap- 
piness Is  a  mosaic,  composed  of  a  thousand  little  stones,  which,  separately  and 
of  themselves,  have  little  value,  but  which,  united  with  art  form  a  graceful 


design.  Set  the  mosaic  carefully,  and  you  have  a  beautiful  ornament;  learn 
to  understand  intelligently  tho  passing  enjoyments  which  chance,  which  your 
churactcr  gives  you,  or  which  Heaven  sends  you,  and  you  have  an  agreeable 
existence.     Why  always  look  to  the  horizon  when  there  are  such  flue  roses  in 

the  garden  you  live  in?" Mr.  John  Graham,  of  Saccarappa,  Maine,  has  a 

pumpkin  vine  eighty  feet  long,  and  for  every  four  feet  thero  Is  a  pumpkin — 
some  of  them  of  an  enormous  size.     Tho  spot  where  the  seed  was  planted  was 

enriched  by  the  carcass  of  a  hog  buried  there  lost  fall Tho  farmers  bring 

nothing  into  market  that  goes  faster  than  potatoes.     They  rot  in  about 

twenty-four  hours,  if  not  eaten  before The  Washington  correspondent  of 

the  New  York  Tribune  says  : — "  Among  the  new  projects  soon  to  be  incorpo- 
rated with  the  Agricultural  Bureau  is  that  of  a  model  farm.  W.W.Corco- 
ran, the  rich  banker,  hus  offered  the  use  of  a  suitable  tract  of  land  two  miles 
from  town  on  tho  eastern  branch  of  the  Potomac.     Sufficient  legal  authority 

may  bo  found  for  the  proceeding  in  existing  legislation," .Brandy  and 

water  are  said  to  be  an  infallible  preventive  of— healthy  eyes! "What 

did  that  house  cost  you?"  is  not  an  unfrequent  inquiry.  "  I  am  ashamed  to 
tell  you,"  or  "  more  than  it  is  worth."  is  a  very  common  response.    The  true 

answer,  in  too  many  iustances,  is,  "It  has  cost  me  my  soul!" A  good 

Story  is  told  of  a  Michigan  man,  who  recently  went  down  into  Indiana  to  buy 
a  drovo  of  horses.  He  was  longer  than  he  intended  to  be  absent,  and  failed 
to  meet  a  business  engagement.  On  being  rather  reproached  for  not  being 
home,  ho  made  due  apology.  "I  tell  you  how  it  is,  squire — at  every  little- 
darned  town,  they  wanted  me  to  stop  and  be  president  of  the  bank!" A 

Mr.  Taylor,  of  Cohoes,  New  York,  one  of  the  Central  America's  passengers 
saved,  was  in  the  water  ten  hours.  Ho  was  floating  about  on  a  plank  with 
another  man,  a  New  Yorker,  and  Btates,  that  after  having  been  in  tho  water 
four  or  five  hours,  with  scarcely  a  hope  remaining  of  being  picked  up,  his 
companion  addressed  to  him  the  following  query,  in  the  most  nonchalant 
tone: — "  Well,  Taylor,  where  are  you  going  to  put  up  to-night?"    If  that 

wasn't  cool,  wo  don't  know  what  coolness  is A  woman's  heart  is  the 

place  for  a  man's  likeness.  Daguerreotype-like,  an  instant  gives  the  impres- 
sion, but  an  age  of  sorrow  and  change  cannot  efface  it Eddowe's  Shrews- 
bury Journal  states  that  an  old  man,  feeling  unwell  in  the  night,  got  up  to 
obtain  some  pills  from  the  chimney-piece,  but  in  mistake  laid  hold  of  his 
nephew's  gold  Btuds,  which  happened  to  be  on  the  mantel-piece,  and  swallow- 
ed them,  merely  remarking  to  his  wife  that  the  heat  of  the  fire  had  made  the 

pills  hard The  Bombay  Courier  says  it  is  the  feeling  of  millions  in  India, 

that  the  Koh-i-noor  diamond  will  always  be  fatal  to  its  possessor — and  that 
from  the  day  it  found  a  resting-place  in  the  diadem  of  Victoria,  the  fate  of 
the  English  crown  was  sealed.  So  deeply  and  generally  is  this  idea  rooted  in 
the  Hindoo  mind,  that  the  Bombay  print  actually  combats  the  superstition, 

as  if  there  were  danger  of  its  spreading  among  its  English  readers The 

Sepoy  rebellion  forms  a  frequent  topic  of  conversation  now-a-days.  The 
name  Sepoy,  or  Sipoy,  is  derived  by  Bishop  Heber,  from  "  sip,"  the  bow  and 
arrow,  which  were  originally  in  almoBt  universal  use  by  the  soldiers  of  India 

in  offensive  warfare A  young  lady  named  Smith,  residing  in  Charles  City 

county,  Virginia,  playfully  snapped  a  gun  at  her  lover,  Samuel  Throg,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  empty.  Unfortunately,  it  happened  to  be  loaded;  and  when 
the  trigger  was  pulled,  it  exploded,  depositing  its  contents  in  the  side  of 

young  Throg's  head,  killing  him  instantly A  kind-hearted  little  spouse, 

bonneted  and  shawled,  very  recently  appeared  at  the  door  of  a  room,  where 
her  good-natured  liege  lord  was  about  to  indulge  in  a  comfortable  snooze. 
;'  My  dear,  I  am  going  shopping.  What  shall  I  bring  yon  to  comfort  you?" 
— "I  don't  know,  love;  I  don't  think:  of  anything  I  want  particularly  just 
now.     Come  and  kiss  mo.    I  will  tell  you,  however,  what  I  want  you  to  don't 

bring  me." — "What  is  it,  pray?" — "Pray  don't  bring  me  in  debt." Ad- 

vico  is  like  snow — the  softer  it  falls,  the  longer  it  dwells  upon,  and  the  deeper 

it  sinks  into,  tho  mind A  new  steam  plough,  differing  in  principle  from 

any  hitherto  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  public,  has  been  invented  by  a  resi- 
dent of  Glasgow,  Scotland.  The  machine  sends  out  two  plough-shares  of  the 
ordinary  form  on  each  side,  moving  forward  as  the  furrows  are  turned  up, 
and  capable  of  wheeling  round  at  the  end  of  the  field.  It  is  calculated  to 
plough  from  three  to  six  acres  per  day  with  a  man  and  boy,  and  to  consume 
from  four  to  eight  hundred  weight  of  coal,  according  to  the  power  of  the 

engine A  new  style  of  toilet  mirror,  to  which  is  attached  an  adjustable 

telescopic  rod,  is  coming  into  high  repute.  The  invention  is  English,  and 
can  be  adapted  to  ordinary  toilet-glasses.  Its  charm  consists  in  reflecting  the 
back  of  the  head,  simultaneously  with  the  face,  and  thus  assisting  the  opera- 
tions of  head-dressing.  The  circular  mirror  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be 
hung  back  out  of  the  way,  wheu  not  required  for  toilet  purposes.  This 
mirror  is  sold  at  the  fancy  stores  in  Boston.     It  is  called  le  miroir  fact  et 

nuque "Many  a  man,"  says  Mr.  Spurgeon,  "would  lose  thousands  of 

pounds,  and  be  able  to  say,  'The  Lord  gave,  the  Lord  hath  taken  away, 
blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord,'  but  if  a  button  were  wanting  on  his  shirt, 
would  get  intoafurious  rage.". ...  .'.Archbishop  Denison  has  written  to  the 
papers,  to  say  that,  "  so  long  as  he  is  an  incumbent  of  an  English  parish,  he 
will  neither  marry  in  his  church,  nor  allo^%any  other  clergyman  to  marry 
there,  one  who  has  been  lawfully  married,  and  whose  marriage  has  been  le- 
gally dissolved,  during  tho  lifetime  of  tho  other  party." A  poor  fellow 

who  couldn't  obtain  a  discount,  asserted  that  "  bank-bills  were  make-believe 

money." The  Concord  (N.  H.)  Democrat  announces  the  death  of  Peter 

Ayre,  at  the  Shaker  Tillage,  Canterbury.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Bociety  of  Shakers,  having  been  a  member  of  that  fraternity  upwards  of  sev- 
enty years.  Ho  was  a  most  powerful,  athletic  man,  and  one  of  the  few  sur- 
vivors who  took  part  in  the  American  Revolution Mrs.  La  Vert,  of  Mo- 
bile, has  a  lively  gossipping  notice  of  English  celebrities  in  her  new  book. 
The  great  Tupper  sho  found  "a  most  pleasant,  charming  man."  Albert 
Smith,  the  showman ,  and  Barnum's  English  ally,  was  "  full  of  jest  and  mer- 
riment." Cruikshank  was  "a  queer,  wild-looking  person."  Miss  Pardoo  is 
"fresh,  bright-eyed,  merryand  talkative."  Miss  Strickland  is  "  tall,  formal 
and  stately,  but  with  an  earnest  and  kind  manner."  Mackay,  the  poet  of  tho 
people,  "  has  a  fine  face,  lighted  up  with  noble  emotions  of  the  soul."  Monck- 
ton  Milnes,  the  poet  asd  member  of  parliament,  has  "  a  beautiful  forehead, 
and  most  expressive  eye3,"     "  A  soft  shade  of  sadness  lingers  over  the  poetic 

face  "  of  Tennyson The  contract  for  constructing  the  new  sloop-of-war 

has  been  given  to  Mr.  Westervelt,  of  New  York,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 

©540.000,  without  armament The  industrial  and  agricultural  fair  at 

Waltham  last  month  was  a  complete  success.  Hon.  N.  P.  Banks  delivered  a 
practical  address,  there  was  a  collation  at  which  other  speeches  were  made, 

andaapirited  regatta  upon  Charles  River  closed  the  festivities Why  is 

an  nnwelcomo  visitor  like  a  shady  tree  ?     Because  we  are  glad  when  he  leaves. 


THE  WIND. 

The  wind  is  a  musician  at  birth.  We  extend  a  silken  thread 
in  the  crevice  of  a  window,  and  the  wind  finds  it  and  sighs  over 
it,  and  goes  up  and  down  the  scale  upon  it.  "It  tries  almost  every- 
thing upon  earth,  to  see  if  there  is  music  in  it.  It  persuades  a 
tone  out  of  the  great  bell  in  the  tower,  when  the  sexton  is  at  home 
and  asleep;  it  makes  a  mournful  harp  of  the  giant  pines,  and  it 
does  not  disdain  to  try  what  sort  of  a  whistle  can  be  made  of  the 
humblest  chimney  in  the  world.  How  it  will  play  upon  a  great 
tree,  till  every  leaf  thrills  with  the  note  in  it,  and  wind  up  the  river 
that  runs  at  its  base,  for  a  sort  of  murmuring  accompaniment. 
And  what  a  melody  it  sings,  when  it  gives  a  concert  with  a  full 
choir  of  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and  performs  an  anthem  between 
the  two  worlds,  that  goes  up,  perhaps,  to  the  stars  that  love  music 
the  most  and  sang  it  the  first.  Then  how  fondly  it  haunts  old 
houses— moaning  under  the  eaves,  sighing  in  the  halls,  opening 
old  doors  without  fingers,  and  singing  a  measure  of  some  sad,  old 
song,  around  the  fireless  and  deserted  hearth. — B.  F,  Taylor. 


€\mtt  Ulisalkng, 


AN  ECONOMICAL  LITTERATEUR. 

A  correspondent  of  tho  Boston  Courier,  who  attended  the  re- 
cent commencement  of  the  Bowdoin  College,  thus  describes  a 
character  whom  he  encountered  on  that  occasion  : — "  One  of  the 
alumni  pointed  out  to  me  this  afternoon  a  short,  elderly  man, 
with  a  pale  face  and  a  generally  wan  look,  whom  he  introduced 
as  Curtis.  "Whether  he  has  any  prefix  or  affix  to  his  name,  or 
whether,  like  the  heroes  of  old,  one  name  suffices  for  him,  I  know 
not.  He  has  been  here  a  number  of  years,  and  gathers  a  hard- 
earned  support  from  menial  services  for  the  students.  He  blacks 
their  boots,  builds  their  fires,  and  works  early  and  late.  He  lives 
in  a  sort  of  hut  alone,  and  prepares  his  own  food.  His  expenses 
for  board  in  summer  amount  to  about  thirteen  cents  per  week, 
and  in  winter  are  but  a  few  cents  more.  All  his  money  is  devoted 
to  the  purchase  of  books.  He  is  a  large  and  retentive  reader,  and 
is  well  informed  on  almost  all  subjects.  I  am  informed  that  in 
his  little  hut  he  has  some  thousands  of  volumes  stored  away, 
which  he  announces  his  intention  of  bequeathing  to  the  college. 
His  cockney  pronunciation  shows  him  to  be  English,  but  of  his 
early  life  no  one  knows  hut  himself,  and  he  is  wholly  reticent.  I 
am  promised  a  visit  to  his  house,  and,  if  I  go,  will  tell  you  more 
of  him  and  his  library.  He  is  another  of  those  mysteries  which 
abound  in  our  country — a  country  of  which  fifty-cent  poetasters 
and  story-tellers  complain  that  it  lacks  subjects  for  romance." 
The  New  York  Evening  Post  remarks  : — "  This  famous  charac- 
ter, we  learn  from  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin,  is  universally  known 
among  the  students  as  "Diogenes."  He  keeps  all  the  facts  of  his 
history  a  profound  secret — except  that  occasionally,  after  imbibing 
too  freely,  he  drops  a  few  mysterious  hints  about  his  early  life. 
His  great  delight  is,  after  a  few  days  of  indulgence,  to  go  to  the 
college  rooms,  long  before  daylight,  and  recite  from  memory 
pages  of  Pope,  Dryden,  Rogers,  Campbell,  and  others  of  hia 
favorite  poets.  His  coming  is  heralded  by  his  shrill  whistling  of 
a  multitude  of  martial  airs.  His  library,  which  he  keeps  stowed 
away  in  chests,  in  the  shanty  in  which  he  sleeps,  will  probably  bo 
bequeathed,  in  accordance  with  his  often  repeated  determination, 
to  the  libraries  of  the  college,  over  whose  welfare  he  considers 
himself  as  having  the  chief  care." 


ROMANCE  IN  HIGH  LIFE. 

AmoDg  the  presentations  to  her  majesty  at  one  of  the  drawing- 
rooms  this  season,  was  a  young  lady  upon  her  marriage,  and 
about  whose  nuptials  a  story  is  current  of  more  than  usual  interest 
in  these  unromantic  times.  She  is  the  daughter  of  a  baronet 
holding  a  distinguished  position.  Among  the  suitors  of  this 
young  lady,  who  is  as  pretty  as  accomplished,  was  one  of  very 
advanced  years ;  but  it  was  in  vain  that  all  the  allurements  conse- 
quent upon  the  possession  of  riches  were  set  forth.  The  fair 
maiden  showed  herself  completely  indifferent  to  the  golden  prize 
that  lay  at  her  feet,  and,  in  spite  of  tho  strong  recommendations  of 
"  papa,"  it  was  unhesitatingly  rejected.  So  far,  therefore,  every- 
thing was  perfectly  natural  and  very  unromantic.  But  it  seems 
that  the  gentleman,  after  his  proposals  had  been  declined  {of 
course  with  the  usual  protestations  of  respect  and  esteem),  again, 
sought  an  interview,  and  assured  the  lady  that  his  attachment 
was  not  selfish — that  he  was  ready,  at  any  sacrifice,  to  do  anything 
that  could  contribute  to  her  happiness;  and  that,  if  her  affections 
were  fixed  on  any  one  whose  wealth  might  not  be  adequate  to  his 
good  fortune,  he  was  ready,  by  a  settlement  even  to  the  extent  of 
£100,000,  to  place  her  happiness  in  her  own  power.  Such  a  proof 
of  disinterested  attachment  was  perfectly  undeniable ;  and  it  is 
said  the  young  lady  pondered  so  much  over  it,  that,  like  the  re- 
cital of  Othello's  dangers,  it  wrought  a  complete  revulsion  of  feel- 
ing. We  do  not  pretend  to  know  on  what  kind  of  "hint"  the 
venerable  gentleman  spoke  again ;  but  speak  again  he  did,  and 
with  so  much  effect,  that  the  happy  day  was  soon  named,  and  the 
nuptials  in  due  course  solemnized,  aud  the  fair  bride  presented  on 
her  marriage  to  the  queen.  The  world  gives,  with  its  usual  gen- 
erosity, an  almost  fabulous  amount  to  Mr. '&  fortune,  but  it  is 

very  well  known  that  one  item  in  it.  is  £150,000  railway  stock, 
more  than  half  of  which  is  paying  six  per  cent. — Court  Journal. 


TEA-TASTING. 

A  New  York  correspondent  gives  the  following  particulars  of 
the  effects  of  "  tea-tasting  "  and  sampling  upon  the  constitutions 
of  those  engaged  in  the  business : — "  The  death  of  a  famous  tea- 
broker  in  this  city,  lately,  colls  to  mind  the  curious  nature  of  his 
business.  I  wonder  if  any  of  your  readers  at  the  West  know  that 
their  fastidiousness  in  the  choice  of  the  herb  which  cheers,  but  not 
inebriates,  is  the  cause  of  the  establishment  of  a  profession  called 
"  tea-tasting,"  which  is  as  certain  death  to  a  man  as  the  continued 
practice  of  opium  eating.  The  success  of  the  tea-broker,  or  taster, 
depends  upon  the  trained  accuracy  of  his  nose  and  palate,  his  ex- 
perience in  the  want  of  the  American  market,  and  a  keen  business 
tact.  If  he  has  these  qualities  in  high  cultivation,  he  may  make 
from  $20,000  to  $40,000  per  annum  while  he  lives,  and  die  of 
ulceration  of  the  lungs.  He  overhauls  a  cargo  of  tea,  classifies  it, 
and  determines  the  value  of  each  sort.  In  doing  this,  he  first 
looks  at  the  color  of  the  leaf,  and  the  general  cieanlin'ess  of  it. 
He  next  takes  a  quantity  of  the  herb  in  his  hand,  and  breathing 
his  warm  breath  on  it,  he  snuffs  up  the  fragrance.  In  doing  this, 
he  draws  into  his  lungs  a  quantity  of  irritating  and  stimulating 
dust,  which  is  by  no  means  wholesome.  Then  sitting  down  at 
the  table  in  his  office,  on  which  is  a  long  row  of  little  porcelain 
cups  and  a  pot  of  hot  water,  he  "  draws  "  the  tea  and  tastes  the 
infusion.  In  this  way  he  classifies  the  different  sorts  to  the  minut- 
est shade,  marks  the  different  prices,  and  is  then  ready  to  compare 
his  work  with  the  invoice.  The  skill  of  these  tasters  is  fairly  mar- 
vellous ;  but  the  effect  of  the  business  on  their  health  is,  as  I  have 
said,  ruinous.  They  grow  lean,  nervous  and  consumptive.  At 
the  end  of  a  hard  day's  work  they  feel  and  act  as  fidgetty  and 
cross  as  a  hysteric  old  maid." 

i    ^«  —    » ■ ■ 

GEORGE  THE  FOURTH  WHEN  AN  INFANT. 

Before  the  prince  was  twelve  days  old,  he  was  exhibited  to  the 
public  every  drawing-room  day  from  one  to  three  o'clock;  caudle 
was  served  to  all  spectators,  and  the  cake  consumed  came  to  .£40 
a  day !  An  address  was  presented  to  the  prince  before  he  was 
three  years  old,  his  parents  having  drilled  him  for  a  week  in  the 
behaviour  suitable  to  the  ceremony  and  the  "  gracious  reply." 
The  pulpits  rang  with  fierce  denunciations  of  the  impiety  of  his 
inoculation  for  the  small-pox.  At  seven  the  prince,  the  Duke  of 
York,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  the  princess-royal  (only  in  her 
second  year),  held  drawing-rooms!  The  two  elder  boys  some- 
times refused  to  appear  at  them  till  they  had  finished  their  game 
at  cricket ;  while  the  caricaturists  introduced  the  prince  with  a  kite 
on  his  back,  York  on  a  hobby-horse,  Clarence  spinning  his  top, 
and  the  princess-royal  behind  a  screen  "  receiving  some  very  in- 
dispensable assistance  from  her  nurse."  It  must  be  owned  that 
both  tho  court  and  the  people  have  advanced  very  far  beyond 
these  absurd  appearances. —  Weekly  Dispatch. 
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Eamlt  Domk.— TJierc  In  not  a  viltngn  or  lown  In  thfl  country  m  email,  but 
that  a  club  or  twulvi-  nubdcrlbum  mi^'lil   I..  .  n.-ily  obt.il 1  fur    •  Hnllrju1     PIi 

tnri.il."  and  tho  work  bn  tliun  procorad  (breach,  nf  nro  dollau  a  y«or,  1 1   Idi 
a  gralU  '••/■•/  to  tho  person  who  nettd*  th«  name*  and  money.     Any  parson  ie- 
fllrlng  to  form  a  club,  can  have  sarnplo  copies  sout  froo  of  charge,  by  wmdiug 
UN  a  linn  U)  that  Hb-i't. 

iEtiitorial  fttclange. 

Sevoral  years  ago  there  were  collected  at  tho  great  Lather  Festi- 
val in  Berlin,  in  a  single  room  of  the  royal  library,  more  tlmn 
eight  thousand  volumes  relating  to  tho  great  Reformer  und  bjfl 

works. A  correspondent  of  the  London  Builder  suggests  that 

in  tho  upper  sash  of  ovcry  window  there  should  ho  inserted  a 
franujd  pane,  that  will  open  on  hinges  ;  and  that  this  should  bo  com- 
pulsory, because  in  many  instances  tho  uppor  Bashes  of  windows 
are  fixed,  compelling  people  to  expose  themselves  to  the  evil  in- 
fluencOB  of  draughts  from  opening  tho  lower  gushes  of  their  win- 
dows.  Mrs.  Catharine  Sinclair  has  made  a  successful  debut  at 

tho  Maymarket  Theatre,  London.  The  critic  of  the  London 
Daily  News  describes  her   as   being   tho   widow  of  tho    lato    Mr. 

Forrest. We  seo  it  is  the  fashion  with  tho   French   ladies  to 

attend  tho  horse  races  in  full  turn-out.  One  of  them  recently  wore 
a  carriage  dress  to  the  Chantilly  races  which  cost  over  six  thou- 
sand dollars. Intemperance  is  a  habit  that  is  almost  certain 

to  result  in  failure.  Even  tho  moderato  use  of  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants to  tho  man  whose  business  requires  a  clear  intellect  and  con- 
stant prudence  is  attended  with  danger.  It  clouds  the  perception, 
and  creates  a  feeling  of  boldness  and  recklessness  that  may,  in 
a  moment,  thwart  tho  best  laid  plans  of  years.  The  business  man 
who  indulges  at  all  in  artificial  stimulants  can  never  bo  sure  of 

himself. It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  four  millions  of 

female  snulY-takers  in  tho  United  States,  using  on  an  average  two 
pounds  each  per  annum,  or  eight  millions  of  pounds,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  two  millions   of  dollars. Queen   Victoria's   crown 

weighs  three  pounds,  three  ounces  and  five  pennyweights,  Troy. 
It  contains  3093  jewels,  one  of  which,  a  ruby,  was  worn  in  the 

helmet  of  Henry  V.,  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt. Six  Indians 

ran  a  ten-mile  foot  race  in  Buffalo,  lately.  A  Cattaraugus  Indian 
named  Smith  completed  the  distance  in  56  minutes  32  seconds. 

All  the  others  were  nearly  an  hour. Tho  European  salt  and 

fresh  waters  contain  853  species  of  fish,  of  which  the  waters  of 
Britain  and  Italy  have  only  100  in  common.  The  species  identi- 
cal in  tho  Mediterranean  and  Black  Sea  amount  to  no  more  than 
27,  notwithstanding  the  contiguity  of  tho  two  basins,  and  tho 
direct  intercommunication.  Almost  all  the  fish  of  the  Caspian 
Sea  are.  specifically  distinct  from  those  in  other  parts  of  the 
globe. Bos  well  once  asked  Johnson  if  a  certain  thing  a  mu- 
tual friend  had  done  would  injure  his  prospects  in  after  life. 
Johnson  gravely  answered,  "  It  may  be  mentioned  against  him  at 

an  election." Two  instances  of  remarkable  longevity  have 

recently  been  recorded.  A  Turkish  manufacturer  of  toys  near 
Constantinople  died,  aged  one  hundred  and  thirteen  years,  and  a 
lady  belonging  to  a  rich  family  of  bankers  of  Constantinople 
died  at  Smyrna,  at  the  age  of  about  one  hundred  and  seventeen 

years. Wordsworth  did  not  possess  the  sense  of  smell,  and 

never  but  once  did  he  have  the  satisfaction  of  enjoying  through 
tliis  faculty  the  nature  he  loved  so  well.  This  was  by  a  bed  of 
stocks  in  fall  bloom,  and  the  enjoyment  was  like  a  vision  of  para- 
dise to  him. Professor  Iiochelder,  of  Prague,  has  just  dis- 
covered a  new  antiphlogistic  material,  which  promises  to  become 
of  importance.  It  is  a  liquid  chemical  composition,  the  secret  of 
which  is  not  yet  divulged,  which  renders  wood  and  other  articles 
indestructible  by  fire.     Several  successful  experiments  have  been 

made,  and  others  are  promised  on  a  larger  scale. Mormonism 

in  New  York  city  has  run  out ;  the  Mormon  newspaper  is  dead  ; 
and  when  the  congregation  gathered  in  their  meeting-house  in 
Broome   Street,  lately,  they  were  told  there  would  be  no  more 

Mormon  preaching  there. One  of  the  compositors  of  the  New 

Orleans  Bulletin — a  very  short  man — returned  to  that  office  from 
Nicaragua  lately.  He  bears  the  mark  of  a  bullet  which  just 
grazed   the  top  of  his  head,  and  is  very  thankful  he  is  not  two 

inches  taller. After  numerous  unsuccessful  trials,  the  natural 

incubation  of  ostrich  eggs  has,  it  is  said,  just  been  accomplished 
at  the  government  establishment  at  Algiers,  and  no  doubt  now 
exists  that  those  birds  may  bo  reared  in  a  domestic  state. 


Franklin  on  Fashion.— When  Dr.  Franklin  was  in  Paris,  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Bache,  wrote  to  him  for  a  supply  of  feathers  and 
thread  lace.  The  doctor  replied,  characteristically,  as  follows  : 
"  If  you  wear  your  cambric  ruffles  as  I  do,  and  take  care  not  to 
mend  the  holes,  they  will  come  in  time  to  be  lace  ;  and  feathers, 
my  dear  girl,  may  be  had  in  America  from  every  turkey's  tail." 
What  would  the  doctor  say,  were  ho  living  now,  and  saw  the 
excesses,  in  the  manner  of  dress,  hoops,  lace  and  foreign  feathers, 
into  which  American  ladies  run  ? 


Monster  Turtle. — Captain  Samuel  Gibson  took  at  the  mouth 
of  tho  Potomac,  the  other  day,  a  sea  turtle  weighing  356  pouuds 
— the  largest  ever  taken  in  those  waters,  and  Big  enough  to  make 
every  alderman's  mouth  water  from  Eastport  to  New  Orleans. 


Crinoline. — "  Carl  Benson,"  who  is  living  at  Baden-Baden, 
in  speaking  of  the  ladies  dresses  there,  said  he  took  the  trouble  to 
measure  one,  and  found  it  four  aud  a  half  feet  wide.  Two  ladies, 
thus  dressed,  occupy  ten  feet  of  roadway.     Excruciating ! 


Thq  Passions. — By  annihilating  the  desires,  you  annihilato 
the  mind.  Every  man  without  passions  has  within  him  neither 
principle,  action,  nor  motive  to  act. 


ffiSHtujgoie  ffiartjerinae. 

h  i ;  estimated  that  the  wheat  crop  of  Georgia,  Tennessee,  North 

and  South  Carolina,  will  ;m  ir  mid  a  half  million  bosheul. 

The  Quebec  Colon!  I    tati    ■  '  oung  \odj,  who  was  fishing 

in   Liike   Colvin,  St.  Augustine,  L.  C.,  caught  a  tun-fish,  in  the 
belly  of  which  was  found  a  gold  ring. 

John  Bennighan,  an  Irishman,  21  yean  of  ago,  has  been  sen- 
tenced to  Jbtty  ymr&  in  the  State  priion,  by  Judge  Ku«.-el!,  of  New 
fork,  he  having  been  proved  guilty  of  highway  robbery. 

The  statistics  of  breadstuff*  and  provisions  in  the  United  State 
and  Europe,  show  that  fur  ten  years,  agriculture  has  not  kept 
pace  with  thu  increase  of  population  and  the  demand  f*>r  food. 

In  Patriot,  Indiana,  the  keeper  of  a  grocery  BOld  liquor  to  Al- 
bert Driver,  q  boy  ten  yean  old,  who  \i<>i  very  drunk,  and  died 
from  the  effects  tho  next  day.  Thciiiiiii  drcuiupcd  lu avoid  being 
lynched. 

There  nro  in  New  York  four  hundred  nnd  ninety-two  establish- 
ments whore  ready-made  clothing  is  manufactured  ;  and  a  number 
of  leading  Iiouscb  do  business  to  tho  amount  of  over  two  million 
dollars  a  year. 

A  young  blind  man  named  Henry  Baker,  who  had  been  in  an 
institution  for  tho  blind  at  Staunton,  Vn.,  about  a  week,  in  at- 
tempting to  walk  about  unattended,  full  from  a  considerable 
height,  and  received  such  injuries  as  soon  resulted  in  bis  death. 

There  appear,  nt  present,  510  journals  at  Paris;  of  which  40 
are  dedicated  to  politics,  and  the  remaining  470  to  literature,  art, 
science  and  the  finances.  From  the  1st  of  January  to  the  7th  of 
August,  of  this  year,  108  new  journals  have  appeared  in  the  French 
metropolis. 

Mrs.  Marshall,  a  widow,  obtained  a  verdict  of  S5000  in  tho 
Kings  county  circuit  court,  lately,  against  tho  Keroaine  Gas 
Works  Company,  Newtown,  L.  I.,  for  the  loss  of  tier  husband, 
who  was  killed  bv  the  explosion  which  took  place  there  in  Novem- 
ber, 1855. 

It  is  stated  that  a  tree  was  cut  down,  lately,  in  Calhoun  county, 
Illinois,  which  made  five  thousand  staves,  that  were  sold  for  SI1 
a  thousand — total,  $55  ;  and  the  top  made  six  cords  and  a  half  of 
wood,  sold  at  $3  per  cord — total,  S19  50.  Total  product  of  tho 
tree,  $74  50. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Baird,  of  Vincenncs,  Indiana,  has  sent  to  the  Scien- 
tific American  a  specimen  of  his  daughter's  workwomajjship — a 
most  skilful  and  ingenious  piece  of  lady's  work.  It  consorts  of  four 
stockings,  knitted  at  one  operation  on  only  four  needles.  Tho 
stockings  are  one  inside  the  other,  and  each  distinct  and  separate, 

Mrs.  Margaret  Lister,  of  the  village  of  Clayton,  England,  lately 
met  her  death  in  a  sudden  and  somewhat  singular  manner.  De- 
ceased was  attending  to  her  household  duties,  when  she  fell  upon 
an  earthenwaro  bowl  which  she  was  carrying;  and  the  broken 
pieces  so  cut  her  arm,  that  she  died  from  loss  of  blood  about 
twenty  minutes  afterwards. 

The  president  has  signed  the  proclamation  for  the  sale  of  about 
two  millions  and  a  half  acres  of  public  land  in  California,  and  up- 
wards of  450,000  acres  in  Missouri,  and  in  the  unlocated  tracts  in 
the  Sioux  half-breed  reservation,  on  Lake  Pepin,  Minnesota. 
The  sales  in  California  will  take  place  in  May,  and  in  Missouri 
and  Minnesota,  in  March  next. 

Jacob  Strawn,  the  celebrated  cattle  dealer  and  landholder  of 
Morgan  county,  Illinois,  has  recently  sold  off  a  corner  of  his  farm 
in  that  county,  being  3330  acres  at  £30  per  acre,  amounting  to  the 
insignificant  sum  of  S99,000.  He  has  made  several  other  sales  of 
land,  lately,  and  yet  has  ground  left  sufficient  to  raise  enough  to 
feed  the  whole  population  of  Illinois. 

The  first  introduction  of  gas  into  Calcutta  took  place  on  tho  1st 
of  July  last.  For  the  first  week  the  crowds  of  natives  who  parad- 
ed the  streets  were  immense,  and  their  conjectures  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  light  were  amusing.  Crowds  assemble  every  evening,  and 
run  along  the  line  of  the  lamplighter,  setting  up  a  shout  of  aston- 
ishment as  he  applies  his  lantern  to  the  burner. 

It  appears  that  there  are  about  six  millions  of  women  upwards 
of  twenty  years  of  age,  in  the  British  Isles — of  whom  nearly  one 
million  eight  hundred  thousand  are  unmarried.  Of  widows,  there 
are  in  the  vicinity  of  eight  hundred  thousand !  What  a  pity  they 
do  not  form  themselves  into  societies  and  emigrate  to  our  Western 
wilds,  where  single  men  are  as  thick  as  blackberries,  and  hus- 
bands can  be  had  for  the  asking. 

A  little  boy  named  Lark,  seven  or  eight  years  old,  while  passing 
through  a  yard  in  Nashville,  was  attacked  by  a  large  bull-dog, 
and  torn  nearly  to  pieces.  He  was  seized  first  by  the  throat,  and 
afterwards  by  the  back  of  the  head  and  shoulders.  He  then  took 
a  firm  hold  in  the  little  child's  neck,  and  would  have  shook  liim 
to  pieces  had  he  not  been  taken  off,  which  was  only  done  after 
striking  him  several  blows  on  the  head  with  an  axe. 

A  metallic  flesh  brush,  which  seems  well  adapted  to  the  object 
intended,  has  been  invented.  The  brushing  surface  is  composed 
of  very  fine  wire  card  teeth,  set  in  India  rubber  cloth,  just  as  in 
the  carding  fabric  used  in  textile  manufactures.  The  case,  or 
handle,  of  the  brush  is  of  gutta  perclia,  neatly  and  sharply  mould- 
ed to  an  elegant  form,  and  the  wire  fabric  is  pillowed  upon  a  soft 
and  yielding  cushion  recessed  into  the  body  of  the  brush,  wherein 
is  a  convex  piece  of  wood,  for  giving  the  wire  teeth  the  necessary 
convexity. 

A  man  named  Abernathy  was  shot  and  killed,  recently,  while 
at  work  in  a  field  near  Redland,  Mississippi.  A  fellow  named 
Grey  was  arrested  on  suspicion,  and  lodged  in  the  county  jail  of 
Pontotoc ;  but  the  people  in  the  neighborhood  where  the  killing 
occurred  became  very  much  excited,  and  a  number  of  them  pro- 
ceeded to  Pontotoc,  took  Grey  out  of  prison,  earned  him  to  Red- 
land,  tried,  condemned,  and  executed  him  by  hanging,  near  the 
spot  where  the  murder  was  committed.  He  confessed  the  murder 
after  the  rope  was  placed  around  his  neck. 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  tells  a  pretty  good  rat  story.  A  young 
and  inexperienced  fellow  ran  up  a  board  which  rested  on  the  edge 
of  a  tub  half  full  of  water,  and  while  attempting  to  drink,  fell  in. 
Of  course,  he  had  no  chance  of  getting  out— which  an  enormous 
old  and  sagacious  rat  perceiving,  made  some  frantic  efforts  to 
reach  and  claw  him  out.  These  having  failed,  however,  he  fairly 
turned  tail,  and  setting  his  claws  firm!}'  into  the  board,  extended 
his  caudal  appendage  down  into  the  water,  thus  forming  a  means 
of  escape,  which  the  rat  in  the  water  quickly  availed  himself  of. 

A  medical  writer  in  the  New  York  Post  says  : — "  I  do  not  mean 
to  allude  now  to  errors  of  diet  and  various  other  causes,  but  to 
the  air  we  breathe,  which,  in  these  hot  and  reeking  cities,  is  laden 
with  an  effluvia  unfavorable  to  health.  Especially  is  it  at  night 
freighted  with  unwholesome  vapors,  which  care  should  be  taken 
to  avoid.  These  increase  as  the  night  wears  on,  nnd  it  is  unsafe 
to  sleep  with  windows  open.  These  noisome  fumes  do  not  ri=e  to 
a  great  height — perhaps  not  higher  than  a  fourth  or  fifth  story; 
but  below  that  the  windows  should  bo  closed  and  not  opened  until 
after  sunrise,  when  the  character  of  the  air  becomes  gradually 
changed." 


jfotcign  Items. 

General  Walain-EsteThazj',  who  hud  gained  all  Ids  grades  in 
Ea,  and  who  took  pan  in  the  campaign  of  the  Crimea,  ex- 
n  days  back  ai  Ma. 

rot  of  Austria  bos  mode  h  most  important  cone 
to  the  pope,    in  future  bis  holiness  will  not  demy  die  cost  of  the 
Austrian  army  of  occupation  in  the  Bomagna,  which  will  save 
him  nearly  £80,000  u  year. 

A  priming  machine  \*  now  being  prepared  by  Mr.  Wh  it  worth, 
of  Manchester,  for  the  propricton  ol  the  Times.  This  leviathan 
press  will  strike  ofl  22,1  an  hour;  in  other  words, almost 

the  whole  impression  of  the  Time-  in  two  hours. 

The  second  Urgent  nugget  which  has  yet  been  discovered  in  the 
gold  regions  of  Australia,  say*  the  Dundee  Courier,  has  just  been 
brought  to  thin  country  by  Mr.  Thomas  Downie,  of 'Stirling. 
This  monster  nugget  weighs  31  lbs.  Goz.,  and  is  valued  at  nearly 
£2000, 

M.  de  Sanity,  a  member  of  the  French  Institute,  who  has»tx*nt 
some  time  in  Egypt,  and  i«  very  <onver(ant  with  the  archa 
of  that  country,  ttotei  in  the  Cou  trior  dc  Paris  that  an   important 
discovery  has  lately  been  made  in  one  of  the  tombs  of  Memphis, 
of  a  whole  library  of  hieratic  papyrusos. 

Letters  from  the  Lady  Franklin  Arctic  Steamer  Fox,  nt  Baul's 
River,  in  Greenland,  state  that  the  progress  of  the  expedition  had 
exceeded  expectations.  The  vessels  answer  admirably.  The 
winter  had  been  very  severe,  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
breaking  the  ice  up,  and  rendering  the  head  of  Baffin's  Bay  clear. 


jranlis  0f  ©oUr. 


Education  should  bring  to  light  the  ideal  of  the  individ- 
ual.— liichter. 

....  We  should  accustoih  the  mind  to  keep  the  best  company 
by  introducing  it  only  to  the  best  books. — Sidney  Smith. 

...  We  have  weak  points  both  by  birth  and  education,  and  it 
may  be  questioned  which  of  the  two  give  us  the  most  trouble. — 
Goethe. 

Wo  paint  our  lives  in  freeco.     The  soft  and  fusile  plaster 

of  the  moment  hardens  under  every  stroke  of  the  brush  into  eter- 
nal rock. — Sterling. 

....  Have  the  courage  to  be  ignorant  of  a  gTcat  number  of 
things,  in  order  to  avoid  the  calamity  of  being  ignorant  of  every- 
thing.— Sidney  Smith. 

....  When  the  master  has  not  reason  or  judgment,  understand- 
ing or  discernment,  the  porter  reported  right  of  him,  saying  ;  there 
is  nobody  in  the  house. — Sadi. 

Wisdom  by  impulse  is  to  be  trusted  in  by  those  only  who 

have  habitually  used  their  reason  to  the  full  extent  of  its  powers 
in  forming  the  heart  and  cultivating  the  judgment. — Henry  loylor. 

....  In  youth  we  are  mad  for  persons.  Childhood  and  youth 
see  all  the  world  in  them.  But  the  larger  ex]»erience  of  men 
discovers  an  identical  common  nature  appearing  through  them 
all. — Emerson. 


Jofeer's  UtOiget. 

What  commodity  is  always  afforded  at  cost?     The  law. 

What  bine  (of  omnibuses)  would  be  the  most  uncomfortable  for 
rogues  to  ride  in  ?     The  neck  line. 

If  forty  rods  made  one  rood,  how  many  will  njake  one  polite  1 
If  twelve  dozen  make  one  gross,  how  many  will  make  a  grocer  ? 

Foote  once  asked  a  man  without  a  sense  of  tune  in  him,  "Why 
are  you  forever  humming  that  tune  V  "Because  it  haunts  me," 
was  the  reply.  "Ho  wonder,"  said  Foote,  "you  are  forever 
murdering  it." 

"  John,  can  you  tell  me  the  difference  between  attraction  of 
gravitation  and  attraction  of  cohesion  V  "  Yes,  sir.  Attraction 
of  gravitation  pulls  a  drunken  man  to  the  ground,  and  the  attrac- 
tion of  cohesion  prevents  his  getting  up  again." 

Sheridan  used  to  pretend  that  he  put  Law  down  effectually. 
When  Law  said,  "  Pray,  Mr.  Sheridan,  do  answer  my  question 
without  point  or  epigram,"  I  retorted,  "  You  say  true,  Mr.  Law; 
your  questions  are  without  point  or  epigram." 

Deacon  L ,  of  Maine,  speaking  the  other  day  of  his  early 

years,  remarked  that  although  he  was  a  boy  when  ihe  American 
Revolution  commenced,  yet  he  remembered  all  about  it — having 
received  his  information  from  his  father,  who  kept  the  run  of  pub- 
lic affairs,  being  a  "  warm  libertine." 

THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 

THE    FAVORITE  WEEKLY    MISCELLANEOUS    JOURNAL. 

DESIGNED   FOR   THE  HOME   CIRCLE. 

This  long  established  and  -well  known  weekly  paper,  after  iltvtn  ytars  of 
unequalled  prosperity  and  popularity,  has  become  a  ■"  household  word"  from 
Maine  to  California,  gladdenicg  the  fireside  of  rich  and  poor,  in  town  and 
country,  all  over  the  wide  extent  of  the  United.  States.  It  should  be  a  weekly 
visitor  to  every  American  home,  because 

^y  It  is  just  such  a  paper  as  any  father,  brother,  or  Mend  would  intro- 
duce to  the  family  circle. 

[C7=-  It  is  printed  ou  the  finest  satin-surfaced  paper,  with  new  type,  and  in 
a  neat  and  beautiful  style. 

(rj7=*  It  is  of  the  maiumoth  size,  yet  contains  no  advertisements  in  its  eight 
super  royal  pages. 

O^  It  is  devoted  to  news,  tales,  poems,  stories  of  the  sea,  discoveries,  mis- 
cellany, wit  and  humor. 

[£7~  It  is  carefully  edited  by  M.  M.  Ballon,  who  has  sixteen  years  of  edito- 
rial experience  in  Boston. 

$y  It  contains  in  its  large,  well  filled  and  deeply  interesting  pages  not 
one  vulgar  word  or  line. 

[£r-  It  numbers  among  its  regular  contributors  tho  best  male  and  female 
winters  in  the  country. 

fty  Its  tales,  while  they  absorb  the  reader,  cultivate  a  taste  for  all  that  is 
good  and  beautiful  in  humanity. 

CT7**  It  is  acknowledged  that  the  good  influence  of  such  a  paper  in  the  home 
circle  is  almost  incalculable. 

IE7"  Its  suggestive  pages  provoke  in  the  young  an  inquiring  spirit,  and  add 
to  tut-ir  store  of  knowledge. 

{£7""  Its  columns  ore  free  from  politics  and  all  jarring  topics,  its  object  be- 
ing to  make  home  happy. 

Sy  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  it  has  for  yean  been  so  popular  s  favorite 
throughout  the  country. 

TERMS:— 1NYARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE-. 

1   subscriber,    one  year 82  00 

4  subscribers,    u      "    7  00 

10  «  "      "    1500 

Any  person  sending  us  twelve  subscribers  at  the  last  rate,  shall  receive  the 
thirteenth  copy  gratis. 

$y  One  copy  of  Toe  Flag  of  oue  Osxoh,  and  one  copy  of  Ballguts  Picto- 
rial, to  one  address,  for  $4  a  year. 

Any  postmaster  can  receive  a  copy  of  the  paper  to  his  own  address  at  tho 
lowest  club  rate.    0**  Sample  copies  sent  when  desired. 
Published  every  Saiukdat,  by  H.  M.  BALLOT/, 

No.  22  Winter  Street,  Boston. 
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BOSTON  EVENING  STREET  SCENE. 

Mr.  Homer  has  here  druwn  for  us  a  spirited  and  graphic  picture 
sketched  at  the  comer  of  Brattle  and  Court  Streets,  in  the  early 
part  of  a  fine  cvoning.  The  locality  will  bo  readily  identified. 
There  is  Holton's  shoe-store  at  the  corner,  and  next  to  it,  down 
Brattle  Street,  the  famous  oyster-house,  where  wo  have  eaten 
many  a  supper  in  days  gone  by.  Across  the  way,  in  Trcmont 
Row,  wo  sec  Cutting  &  Turner's  great  daguerreotype  establish- 
ment, F.  A.  Jones's  store,  and  other  well-known  places.  The 
accessories  are  well  managed.  Here  arc  a  brace  of  omnibuses, 
without  which  the  scene  would  have  wanted  one  of  its  most  pecu- 
liar features.  On  the  sidewalk  of  Brattle  Street  is  one  of  those 
pulling-maehincs,  which  measure  a  man's  strength  to  a  fraction. 
A  group  is  collected  round  one  of  Alvan  Clark's  fine  telescopes, 
in  charge  of  a  poripatclic  astronomer,  gazing  at  that  same  moon, 

"  whose  orb  the  Tuscan  artist  views 
At  craning  from  the  top  of  Fiesole. 
Or  in  Dulgarno,  to  descry  new  lands, 
Rivers  and  mountains  on  her  spotty  shield.1' 

Ladies   and  gentlemen  promenading,   newsboys   vending    their 


printed  wares,  complete  the  busy  picture.  The  corner  of  Brattle 
and  Court  Streets  is  quite  a  busy  place  at  early  evening,  before 
"nine  at  night"  is  pealed  by  the  Old  South  bell,  But  the  vitality 
of  the  quarter  docs  not  cease  entirely  with  "nine  at  night ;"  for  in 
our  habits,  wc  Bostonians  have  improved  upon,  or  degenerated 
from,  our  sober  ancestors.  Long  after  that  solemn  hour,  the 
street  before  us  rattles  with  returning  Jehus  ;  for  Sudbury  Street, 
hard  by,  is  the  home  of  fast  nags,  and  the  terminus  of  dashing 
turnouts.  Long  after  that  hour,  the  doors  of  the  Howard  Athc- 
nanim,  the  National  Theatre  and  the  Boston  Museum  disgorge 
their  motley  crowds,  a  large  proportion  passing  through  this  great 
thoroughfare.  Long  afterwards,  too,  may  be  heard  the  crack  of  a 
pistol  from  a  neighboring  gallery,  or  the  click  of  billiard-balls 
from  some  saloon.  All  these  things  are  modern  innovations;  but 
after  all,  a  broad  space  intervenes  between  the  toils  of  the  day, 
the  relaxations  of  the  evening,  and  the  resumption  of  busines-s 
and  pleasure  on  another  day.  There  are  long  hours  when  perfect 
6til!ness  broods  over  the  great  city,  broken  only  by  the  distant 
whistle  and  rumble  of  some  ponderous  freight  train  starting  from 


one  of  oar  city  stations.  There  is  a  certain  old-fashioned  qui<;t 
about  Boston,  even  at  noonday — certainly  none  of  that  feverish 
rush  and  turmoil  which  characterizes  and  intensifies  the  business 
movements  of  the  great  city  of  New  York.  The  evening  life  of 
New  York,  too,  is  far  more  Parisian  than  the  evening  life  of  Bos- 
ton. There  is  a  more  zealous  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  mono 
abandon,  and  more  noise  in  it.s  pursuit.  There  is  less  of  English 
phlegm,  and  more  of  French  vivacity.  New  York  is  alrooFt  a 
sleeples;  city,  so  large  a  portion  of  her  population  have  thoroughly 
learned  the  art  of  turning  night  into  day;  and  almost  ere  the  roar 
of  pleasure-carriages  has  died  upon  the  car,  the  rumbling  of  the 
market-carts  commences,  mingling  with  the  clash  of  the  ferry-bells 
and  the  rattling  of  the  horse-cars.  The  bustle  and  gaycty  of  an 
ordinary  evening  in  New  York  quite  equals  that  of  a  fete  day 
evening  in  Boston,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  the  Fourth  of  July,  when 
all  the  world  are  in  the  streets.  Still,  the  streets  of  Boston  fur- 
nish a  good  deal  of  incident  and  bustle  of  an  evening,  and  many 
an  interesting  adventure  follows  the  shades  of  twilight,  to  give  life 
and  vivacity  to  nocturnal  out-of-door  existence. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  MORMON'S  DAUGHTER: 

OR, 

CAMP  LIFE  ACROSS  THE  PRAIRIES. 

A  TRUE  STORY  OF  OUR  OWN  REMARKABLE  TIMES. 
[CONTINUED. 1 

•  BY    M.    A.    AVERT. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

"  The  river — it  dashes  and  foams; 
It  washes  its  sandy  bunks  away, 
And  the  rushes  and  lilies  no  longer  play 

On  the  breasts  of  the  pure  white  stones." 

All  night  long  the  evolves  kept  up  the  horrid  din,  and  not  till 
the  light  of  day  gladdened  the  earth  did  they  slink  away,  probably 
through  fear  of  the  bears  and  panthers,  and  the  dismal  sounds 
ceased.  I  slept  some,  notwithstanding  the  horrid  din,  and  dreamed 
everything  that  was  horrible.  My  bones  aehed  from  fatigue,  cold 
and  the  confinement  of  my  position,  but  I  dared  not  leave  my  den 
till  the  sun  was  up  and  shining  brightly  around  me.  I  sat  up  and 
looked  out  of  my  castle,  ate  my  corn,  dried  berries  and  buffalo 
meat,  re-packed  my  wallet  in  the  neatest  possible  manner  with  the 
bear's  remains  in  one  end  of  it,  and  then  crawled  out  of  my  hiding- 
place. 

I  found,  as  I  expected,  the  ground  torn  up  and  trampled,  and 
the  white  bones  of  the  bear  scattered  around  the  spring ;  and  hav- 
ing now  no  hope  that  my  horse  would  return  to  it,  I  slung  my 
pack  over  my  shoulder  and  set  forth  upon  my  journey  on  foot. 
Cautiously  making  my  way  through  the  low  underbrush,  I  had 
advanced,  perhaps,  two  miles,  when  I  came  to  another  green  open- 
ing, wet  and  soft  from  the  spring  rains,  and  to  my  great  joy,  full 
of  the  fresh  footprints  of  a  horse,  which  I  had  no  doubt  was  my 
own. 

I  uttered  an  exclamation  of  joyful  surprise,  and  then  sounded 
the  shrill  whistle  Casauko  had  once  taught  me,  which  was  an- 
swered by  a  low  neigh,  and  immediately  afterwards  I  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  him  come  from  behind  a  rocky  copse  and  ap- 
proach me  with  a  joyful  whinny  of  recognition.  His  tether  was 
broken  and  gone,  his  saddle  displaced,  and  his  thong  bridle  broken 
and  hanging  loosely  upon  the  ground  ;  but  all  this  was  nothing  to 
me,  I  was  so  glad  to  regain  the  Doble  beast  himself.  I  quickly 
arranged  his  trappings,  mounted  him  and  rode  on.  Ahout  noon 
we  emerged  from  the  thick  woods,  upon  a  broken  and  hilly  coun- 
try, and  here  we  again  stopped  to  rest.  O,  how  I  missed  poor 
Pito  then  !  It  had  been  only  a  few  hours  since  he  had  eaten  my 
dinner,  and  consoled  me  in  my  loneliness,  but  it  seemed  an  age  to 
me  since  then. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  we  camo  to  the  top  of  a  bold 
bluff  that  overlooked  a  river  valley,  and  here  for  the  first  time  I 
saw  a  party  of  mounted  Indians,  sweeping  over  the  hills  the  dis- 
tance of  perhaps  a  mile.  I  was  probably  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
camp,  but  whether  of  the  one  I  sought,  was  very  doubtful.  As  I 
halted,  and  continued  to  gaze  upon  the  varying  landscape,  I  sud- 
denly discovered  a  smoke,  as  from  a  number  of  lodges,  beyond 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  which  was  yet  some  distance  to  the 
south  of  us,  and  from  the  deep,  sullen  roar,  evidently  rolled  over 
a  rocky  bed. 

The  wind  had  changed  during  the  afternoon,  and  was  now  blow- 
ing in  loud,  fitful  gusts,  whirling  the  dead  leaves  into  little  eddies, 
and  then  dying  away  in  low  murmurs.  The  heavens  were  over- 
shadowed by  dull  gray  clouds,  that  grew  darker  and  thicker  every 
moment,  and  by  the  time  we  reached  the  bank  of  the  river,  it 
began  to  rain.  The  river  was  much  larger  than  any  I  had  yet 
crossed,  with  steep  rocky  banks,  and  evidently  very  deep  and 
rapid.  And  it  was  at  this  time  swollen  by  the  spring  rains  and 
melting  snows  upon  its  upper  tributaries,  and  lashed  into  tumbling 
waves  and  deep  swells  by  the  wind  and  the  swift  current,  it  dashed 
against  the  rocks  in  wreaths  of  white  foam,  presenting  a  very 
uninviting  spectacle  to  one  who  wished  to  cross  it. 

I  halted  on  the  bank  for  some  time,  irresolute,  and  gazed  on  the 
suiTOimding  country.  The  earth  and  rocks  around  me  were  bare 
and  sterile,  and  the  trees  rather  small  and  stunted  ;  the  fine  misty 
rain  was  cold  and  cutting,  and  night  wras  rapidly  coming  on.  I 
could  discover  no  place  that  looked  like  a  shelter  for  myself  or 
horse,  and  probably  beyond  the  river  I  should  find  both.  And 
besides,  by  Sarettah's  descriptions,  I  judged  that  I  must  be  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  place  I  was  seeking. 

This  thought  decided  me;  and  mustering  up  all  my  expiring 
courage,  I  secured  my  baggage  tightly  to  the  saddle,  spoke  kindly 
to  my  reluctant  horse,  and  dashed  into  the  swift  current.  For  a 
few  moments  he  breasted  it  manfully,  and  we  got  out  near  the 
middle  of  the  stream,  when  he  began  to  waver,  and  seemed  inca- 
pable of  resisting  the  strength  of  the  rapid  current.  Then  he 
grew  frightened,  and  began  to  rear  and  plunge  as  the  swift  stream 
carried  us  onward,  sometimes  almost  disappearing  beneath  the 
waves,  and  anon  striking  the  rocks  with  lus  fore  feet  and  rising- 
far  above  them,  while  I  kept  my  seat  and  cheered  him  with  en- 
couraging words  as  long  as  I  could,  and  then  clnng  to  his  neck 
with  the  energy  of  despair,  till  I  found  he  was  sinking,  when  I  let 
go  and  struck  out  boldly  for  the  shore  with  all  the  strength  of 
nerve  that  I  possessed. 

"Whether  I  should  have  gained  it  unaided  I  never  knew,  as  my 
course  was  arrested  by  a  blow  on  the  head  from  a  heavy  stick  of 
diift-wood,  and  I  knew  nothing  more  until  I  awoke.to  life  and 
consciousness  in  a  hunter's  lodge  beyond  the  river.  At  first  I 
gazed  around,  dreamily,  with  half-shot  Byes,  thinking  myself  in 


the  lodge  of  Mululti  ;  and  after  watching  for  a  few  moments  the 
flickering  shadows  of  the  firelight  upon  the  poles  and  skins  over- 
head, and  listening  to  tho  beating  of  tho  rain  upon  them,  I  thought 
I  would  turn  over  and  see  why  tho  fire  was  burning  so  brightly. 

I  wondered,  as  I  did  so,  why  my  heUd  should  ache  and  feel  so 
heavy ;  but  much  more  I  wondered  to  sec  the  figure  of  a  man 
bending  over  me,  and  several  more  between  me  and  the  bright 
blazing  firelight.  Much  alarmed,  I  started  up  from  the  skin  bed 
upon  which  I  was  lying,  exclaiming :  "  O,  what  docs  this  mean  ?" 
"  Do  not  be  alarmed.  You  arc  with  friends,"  said  a  deep-toned 
voice  near  me.  "You  were  taken,  half-drowned,  from  tho  river, 
and  are  now  safe  from  all  danger." 
"  Thank  Heaven  !     But  where  am  I V 

"  In  a  hunter's  lodge,  near  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains." 
"  And  my  horse — was  ho  saved,  tool"  I  asked,  as  a  remem- 
brance of  the  past  came  back  to  me. 

"  Yes ;  he  gained  the  shore  some  distance  down  the  stream,  and 
was  saved,  with  your  baggage,"  was  the  reply.  "  And  now,  lady, 
let  me  persuade  you  to  take  a  composing  draught,  and  try  to 
sleep.  You  are  with  those  who  will  treat  you  kindly,  and  you 
need  have  no  fear  of  us." 

He  then  went  to  the  fire,  took  a  pitch  knot  and  tin  dipper  of 
some  kind  of  compound,  and  came  back  and  presented  it  to  me. 
As  the  light  flashed  over  his  countenance,  I  started  back  in  sur- 
prise. I  was  sure  I  had  seen  it  before,  but  where  I  could  not  at 
first  recollect,  so  many  images  of  the  past  crowded  so  quickly 
upon  my  mind.     He  noticed  it,  and  smiled. 

"  I  was  not  mistaken,  then  ;  we  have  met  before,"  he  said,  with 
a  keen,  searching  look.  "  I  thought  your  face  and  form  was  one 
I  should  never  forget." 

"  But  I  never  dreamed  of  meeting  you  again,  and  here,"  I  said. 
"  Nor  I  you.     But  did  I  not  tell  you  I  was  coming  here  V 
"Yes  ;  but  I  supposed  you  jesting,"  said  I,  wearily,  as  I  sank 
back,  exhausted,  upon  the  soft  skins,  and  almost  fainting. 
.     Alarmed  at  my  extreme  paleness,  he  bent  over  mo  anxiously. 

"I  was  thoughtless  to  keep  you  talking,"  he  said ;  "I  should 
have  known  yon  were  not  strong  enough.  But  try  and  sleep  now, 
lad}',  in  peace  and  security." 

How  could  I  sleep,  I  thought,  in  a  lodge  full  of  men  1  And 
yet  with  him  I  felt  perfectly  safe  ;  and  before  I  was  aware  of  it, 
the  sudorific  draught  I  had  taken  took  effect,  and  I  dropped  off 
into  a  sound  slumber. 

When  I  awoke,  the  April  sun  was  shining  through  the  crevices 
of  the  lodge,  and  wondering  why  Malulu  had  allowed  me  to  sleep 
so  late,  I  rose  up,  before  I  became  aware  of  tho  great  change  in 
my  circumstances.  But  the  curtain  of  blankets  and  skius,  which 
the  thoughtful  delicacy  of  my  hosts  had  hung  around  me  while  I 
slept,  soon  reminded  me  of  the  reality.  I  sat  for  some  time, 
combing  out  my  long  tangled  curls  with  my  fingers,  trying  to 
recall  the  past  and  realize  the  present,  and  then  I  parted  the  cur- 
tain and  looked  out  into  the  lodge. 

A  bright  fire  was  burning  in  the  centre,  before  which  was  sus- 
pended a  saddle  of  venison,  whose  savory  odors  filled  the  lodge ; 
while  upon  a  rude  platform  a  short  distance  off,  a  half-breed,  who 
acted  in  the  capacity  of  a  cook  and  servant  to  the  party,  was 
arranging  all  the  paraphernalia  for  a  substantial  meal. 

Being  already  dressed  (as  the  hunters  had  not  taken  the  liberty 
to  divest  me  of  my  leathern  garments,  however  dripping,  but 
wrapped  me  up  in  blankets  just  as  I  was),  I  rose  and  walked  out 
of  the  lodge,  with  a  bow  to  the  young  semi-savage,  smiling  at  my 
forlorn  appearance,  after  the  soaking  I  had  received,  and  not  a 
little  ashamed  of  the  figure  I  should  cut  in  my  Indian  costume 
before  a  party  of  civilized  gentlemen.  For  I  was  arrayed  in  a 
short,  tight-fitting  jacket  of  antelope  skin,  embroidered  with  beads 
and  stained  porcupine's  quills,  with  a  belt,  and  skirt  reaching 
half-way  between  the  knee  and  ankle,  trimmed  to  match,  and  orna- 
mented deer-skin  leggins  and  moccasins.  On  my  head  I  had 
worn  a  jaunty  ermine  cap,  trimmed  with  eagle's  plumes;  but  this 
I  had  lost  in  the  river. 

I  walked  around  long  enough  to  discover  that  there  were  but 
four  other  lodges  in  the  encampment,  which  was  pleasantly  locat- 
ed upon  a  small  stream  in  a  quiet  valley,  where  it  was  sheltered 
from  the  winds,  but  still  tolerably  well  situated  for  defence,  in  case 
of  an  attack  from  the  natives. 

I  had  been  out  but  a  short  time,  before  my  entertainers,  who 
proved  to  be  the  two  young  gentlemen  I  had  met  in  St.  Louis, 
presented  themselves  to  my  view,  smilingly  bade  me  "good-morn- 
ing," and  asked  how  I  found  myself  after  my  accident. 

"Better  than  I  could  expect,"  I  replied.  I  was  still  rather 
weak  and  lame,  and  my  head  felt  rather  dizzy,  but  with  my  strong 
constitution,  I  thought  I  should  soon  be  over  it. 

They  professed  themselves  much  rejoiced  that  it  was  so,  as  they 
had  feared  for  some  time  after  I  was  taken  from  the  river  that  I 
should  never  revive,  or  if  I  did,  that  I  should  be  ill  for  a  long 
time  afterward?. 

"But  how  came  I  out  of  the  water  V  I  questioned.  "I  remem- 
ber nothing  after  being  struck  by  the  timber  or  something." 

"Well,  my  friend  and  cousin  here,  Mr.  Eugene  Howard,  took 
a  regular  ducking  for  your  sake,  while  I,  like  a  coward  as  I  was, 
stood  and  looked  on,  trembling  for  the  fate  of  my  friend,  and  not 
a  little  angry  withal,  to  think  he  would  risk  his  life  for  a  stranger, 
of  whom  we  thought  we  knew  nothing,"  said  tho  light-hearted 
Mr.  Lynn  Dover,  with  a  smile. 

"An  act  for  which  he  has  my  everlasting  gratitude,"  I  said, 
with  a  look  eloquent  of  thanks,  if  a  look  can  bo  so.  "But  you 
must  have  wondered,  gentlemen,  to  find  a  lone  white  maiden  in 
such  a  wild  place  as  this." 

"We  certainly  did,"  said  Howard,  seriously,  "  though  the  mist 
and  darkness  prevented  our  recognizing  one  of  our  own  race,  till 
you  were  rescued  and  brought  to  our  lodge." 


"A  circumstance  that  adds  much  to  the  magnanimity  of  the 
act,"  I  said.  "For  one  who  will  risk  his  life  for  a  stranger,  and 
one,  too,  of  a  despised  race,  must  be  a  true  philanthropist." 

"No  true  man  would  hesitate  in  such  a  caso,"  he  said,  "where 
he  had  faith  in  his  own  powers  of  endurance.  And  my  friend 
here,  who  rates  his  courage  at  so  low  a  figure,  although  he  is  no 
match  for  me  in  breasting  a  strong  current,  has  in  more  than  one 
instance,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  risked  his  life  in  the  cause  of 
humanity.  But  our  breakfast  waits  for  us,  and  if  you  will  not 
despise  our  rude  hunter's  fare,  Miss  Vernon,  wo  should  be  happy 
to  have  you  partake  of  it  with  us." 

"My  home  has  been  in  an  Indian  lodge  quite  long  enough  for 
me  to  acquire  a  relish  for  hunter's  fare,  and  I  can  fully  appreciate 
the  excellence  of  yours,"  said  I,  smiling,  as  I  walked  into  the 
lodge  and  glanced  at  the  board,  upon  which  was  spread  fish,  flesh 
and  fowl,  of  several  varieties,  with  the  addition,  uncommon  in  that 
longitude,  of  hard  bread  and  coffee. 

We  took  our  scats  upon  the  rude  camp  stools,  and  were  soon 
engaged  in  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  feast,  which  did  honor 
to  the  culinary  skill  of  the  half-breed.  And  before  it  was  over, 
we  were  joined  by  three  more  of  the  party,  to  whom  Dover  pre- 
sented me,  who  had  been  out  to  visit  their  traps,  and  just  returned. 
Ware,  the  eldest  of  the  three,  was  a  tall,  long-sided,  broad- 
shouldered  man,  with  a  large  head,  long  nose  and  keen,  searching 
gray  eyes,  in  which  there  was  usually  a  merry  twinkle,  though 
upon  occasions  they  had  an  exceedingly  fierce  and  determined 
expression ;  but  the  general  expression  of  his  face  wras  honest, 
frank  and  good-natured.  He  was  dressed  in  a  coarse  gray  hunt- 
ing-frock, with  buck-skin  belt,  leggins  and  moccasins,  and  armed 
with  a  knife,  rifle  and  tomahawk.  His  age  might  have  been  fifty. 
St.  Croix,  the  next  in  age,  was  a  small,  dark,  reserved  French 
Canadian,  of  perhaps  forty,  similarly  equipped  with  Ware;  and 
Paine,  a  courageous  young  borderer,  with  a  merry  eye,  and  lively, 
fun-loving  disposition,  brought  up  the  rear,  and  usually  added 
something  to  the  spirits  of  the  group. 

"  What  luck  tins  morning,  Mr.  Ware  V  said  Dover.  "  Have 
the  water  rats  run  away  witli  all  your  traps  V 

"  Not  exactly,  though  the  streams  have  risen  so  much  that  the 
traps  were  pretty  deep  under  the  water,  and  we  caught  no  game," 
he  replied. 

"But  we  had  better  luck  at  the  turkey  pen,"  laughed  Paine, 
"  for  a  whole  flock  of  fools  went  in  last  night,  to  get  out  of  the  rain, 
but  as  usual,  had  not  the  wit  to  get  out  again." 

They  all  took  their  seats  at  the  board  without  ceremony,  and 
did  honor  to  Lapecd's  skill  in  cookery,  by  eating  heartily,  as  well 
as  giving  an  occasional  searching  glance  to  the  new-comer,  whose 
advent  among  them  was  not  relished  by  the  rude  borderers,  I 
imagined,  though  they  showed  it  only  by  a  sullen  silence.  I  felt 
that  my  presence  was  a  restraint  to  the  whole  party,  though  How- 
ard and  Dover  treated  me  with  polite  deference,  and  endeavored 
to  make  me  feel  at  home.  But  I  resolved  to  make  the  best  of  it, 
and  though  I  felt  more  like  crying  than  anything  else,  I  endeav- 
ored to  keep  up  the  conversation,  and  restrained  the  tears. 

"  You  seem  to  have  quite  a  smatl  party  here,"  I  said,  when  the 
meal  was  over,  "while  I  had  been  led  to  expect  that  I  might  find 
a  much  larger  one." 

"  Then  you  knew  that  we  were  here  V1  said  Howard,  in  surprise. 
"Not  that  you  were  here  personally,"  said  I,  smiling;  "but  I 
heard  from  the  Indians,  with  whom  I  have  been  a  prisoner  for  tho 
last  ten  months,  that  there  was  a  large  encampment  of  whites  and 
Indians  somewhere  in  this  region,  and  circumstances  leading  me 
to  believe  my  life  was  in  danger  among  them,  I  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing my  escape,  and  by  a  journey  of  sixty  or  seventy  miles  through 
perils  by  water  and  perils  by  land,  I  have  at  last  reached  your 
camp,  and  thus  far  met  with  a  hospitable  reception.  But  I  fear 
that  I  have  already  put  you  to  much  inconvenience,  and  that  you 
will  regret  that  I  did  not  remain  where  I  was,  to  drink  tho  poison, 
sheathe  the  knife,  or  become  the  bride  of  a  Crow  chieftain,"  said 
I,  despondingly,  as  I  thought  I  saw  a  cloud  upon  the  brows  of  my 
entertainers,  which  led  me  to  think  I  wras  not  welcome. 

"Lady,  we  should  be  unworthy  the  name  of  man,  unworthy  to 
bear  the  image  of  our  Creator,  did  we  harbor  a  thought  so  base 
and  ruffianly,"  said  Howard,  earnestly.     "And  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  bid  you  a  sincere  welcome." 
"And  I,  too,  welcome  you,"  said  Ware. 

"  And  I,"  said  Dover,  eagerly.  "  Wo  shall  consider  your  pres- 
ence an  honor  to  our  little  camp, — be  ready  to  do  all  in  our 
power  towards  making  your  stay  among  us  agreeable  to  yourself, 
and  sacrifice  our  lives  in  your  defence  if  it  is  necessary." 

"  But  we  cannot  conceal  from  you  a  fact  from  which  your  scru- 
pulous dolicacy  may  revolt,"  said  Howard,  very  seriously,  "  and 
that  is,  that  although  we  still  number  thirty  men,  both  white  and 
Indian,  beside  yourself,  there  is  not  a  woman  among  us." 

"  But  I  am  at  least  among  honorable  men  and  brothers,  and  I 
claim  their  protection,"  I  said,  with  tearful  eyes  and  uusteady 
voice. 

"  Which  I  at  least  shall  be  proud  to  accord,"  said  Howard. 
"  Fear  nothing  from  us.  You  shall  be  treated  with  all  honor,  and 
may  command  our  lives  and  services  if  you  wish." 

"  I  thank  you  with  a  full  heart,"  I  said,  "  and  I  shall  rely  upon 
your  honor  and  protection  without  a  fear.  I  know  the  delicacy  of 
our  respective  positions,  but  I  do  not  intend  to  burthen  you  with 
scrupulous  exactions.  I  know  that  a  hunter's  lodge  affords  few 
of  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  conventional  society;  but 
having  become  accustomed  to  such  a  mode  of  life,  it  will  not 
shock  my  sensibilities,  as  it  might  have  done  a  year  ago.  Allow 
me  hunters'  fare,  and  as  snug  a  corner  in  your  lodge  as  I  had  last 
night,  and  I  will  be  content." 

"  Or  we  might  build  you  a  lodge  of  your  own,"  suggested 
Dover. 
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"That  would  make  you  too  much  trouble,"  I  replied. 

"  Tin;  trouble  \b  nothing;  but  in  tone  you  should  be  followed  by 
your  Indian  enemies,  yon  might  I";  safer  hero,"  said  Howard. 

"  And  I  shall  consider  myself  perfectly  snfe  here,  relying  on  the 
faith  of  honorable  men.  Nov  is  ii  needfol  tbn(  I  become  burthen- 
Bomo,  for  I  liavo  learned  to  lie  useful  since  I  loft  England,  and  can 
assist  you  in  many  ways." 

"  We  do  no:  ask  It,"  said  Howard,  with  :i  Look  of  pride.  "  Our 
i  i  iters  are  our  friends,  but  not  our  servants  ut  liome,  mid  our  sister 
of  tho  hunters'  lodge  must  tie  tlie  same  to  us." 

".Thank  you  for  the  title,  hut  wo  will  not  quarrel  on  that  point," 
said  [,  smiling'.  "But  how  comes  it,  my  brothers,  that  the  In- 
dians woro  bo  much  deceived  In  your  numbers  V 

"0,  as  to  that,"  said  Dover,  "there  has  been  a  much  larger 
party  of  the  Dolawares  here,  who  departed  two  days  ago  for  their 
own  planting  grounds,  taking  with  them  our  trusty  agent,  ami  the 
fruits  of  our  ami  their  winter's  labors  in  skins  und  peltries,  with 
nil  their  women  ami  children." 

"Indeed!  Then  if  I  had  only  romo  a  little  sooner,  I  might 
have  ^ouo  back  with  them  to  the  white  settlements.  But  do  you 
Intend  spending  the  summer  here  >."   I  asked. 

"  No  ;  wo  aro  going  further  west,  and  if  you  wish,  Miss  Ver- 
non, we  can  leave  you  at  tho  Salt  Lake,  among  your  Mormon 
friends." 

"  No,  no  ;  any  place  but  that,"  said  I,  involuntarily. 

Howard  ami  Dover  both  looked  up  at  mo  in  surprise,  and  tho 
latter  asked  why  I  did  not  wish  to  join  them. 

"Because  I  fear  Morion,  the  leader  of  our  Mormon  hand,  worse 
than  the  knives  of  tho  Upsarokas,"  said  I,  excitedly. 

"But  your  father,  Miss  Vernon?"  suggested  Howard,  eagerly. 

"Alas!  if  living,  ho  is  probably  still  in  Morton's  power.  But, 
of  course,  I  know  nothing  of  their  fato  since  I  left  them,  or 
whether  they  ever  reached  Utah  in  safety,  for  I  was  captured 
beforo  they  crossed  the  mountains." 

"  Indeed  !     But  were  you  alone  ?" 

"  I  was ;  and  probably  my  friends  never  knew  the  fato  that  befell 
me,  and,  perhaps,  think  me  dead." 

Somehow  a  feeling  I  could  not  explain  scaled  my  lips  upon  my 
Mormon  experiences.  I  could  not  bear  to  expose  the  blindness, 
cruelty  and  folly  of  my  own  father,  in  connection  with  Morton  and 
myself,  though  it  would,  perhaps,  liavo  been  better  if  I  had.  I 
told  them  of  my  late  Indian  experiences  and  my  adventures  with 
the  bear,  but  upon  tho  others  I  was  silent.  The  hunters  had  all 
sat  listening  with  apparent  interest  to  our  conversation  till  now, 
but  thinking  I  might  be  in  the  way  of  their  enjoyment,  and  plan- 
ning for  their  business,  I  got  up  and  walked  out  of  tho  lodge,  to 
view  tho  surrounding  scenery. 

Tho  five  Httlo  lodges  were  planted  beneath  a  ledge  of  rocks, 
besido  the  stream,  in  such  a  way  as  to  break  oft'  the  wind  and 
make  the  situation  very  pleasant.  From  the  door  of  one  a  tall 
Indian  was  looking  forth,  but  with  this  exception,  the  inmates 
woro  invisible.  Their  animals  were  browsing  upon  the  shrubs 
and  short  green  grass  in  the  valley  below,  and  among  them  I  soon 
discovered  my  own  noble  chestnut.  I  walked  down  towards  them, 
and  giving  tho  requisite  signal,  he  came  prancing  towards  me, 
evidently  much  rejoiced  to  find  that  I  was  still  in  tho  land  of  tho 
living.  I  stroked  his  silky  mane,  gave  him  some  short  green 
herbs  I  had  gathered,  and  spoke  to  him  kindly. 

"  Poor  fellow  !  we  have  had  a  hard  race  together,"  I  said,  "  and 
I  fear  our  troubles  aro  not  yet  ended.  But  wo  will  rest  while  wo 
may,  and  then  go,  we  know  not  whither." 

"  That  is  a  very  fine  animal,  lady,"  said  a  deep-toned,  musical 
voice  noar  me,  and  I  turned  to  find  Howard  by  my  side. 

"Yes,  handsome  and  light-spirited,  but  gentle  as  a  lamb  to 
those  ho  loves.  The  Upsaroka  chieftain  valued  him  highly,  and 
will  not  thank  mo  for  taking  him  off." 

"  But  ho  might,  if  your  leaving  should  bo  tho  means  of  saving 
his  life  from  the  tomahawk  of  his  rival,  and  restoring  peace  to  his 
unhappy  household." 

"  Yes,  and  I  think  it  were  better  for  mo  to  leave,  oven  if  I  had 
died  on  the  way,  than  remain,  and  accept  of  any  fate  that  could 
befall  mo  there." 

"  It  certainly  was  ;  but  I  thank  God  that  you  have  escaped  with 
life,  Miss  Vernon." 

"Perhaps  to  he  reserved  for  a  fate  quite  as  terrible,"  I  said,  as 
I  thought  of  Morton, 

"  I  trust  not,  and  bo  assured  that  whatever  power  or  influence  I 
possess,  shall  be  exerted  to  ward  off  all  dangers  from  your  path 
at  present,  and  restore  you  to  your  friends  and  civilized  society 
■  hereafter." 

"I  do  not  doubt  your  good  will,  Mr.  Howard,  but  you  must 
acknowledge  that  we  have  much  toil  and  danger  to  pass  through 
before  that  can  be  accomplished." 

"  Of  course  ;  but  you,  who  have  bravely  faced  death  in  so  many 
forms,  can  be  no  coward,  and  should  look  forward  to  a  happy 
future  now  with  cheering  hope." 

"  Thero  aro  reasons  why  I  look  forward  only  to  a  future  that  is 
cold,  dark  and  dreary,"  said  I,  sadly ;  "  for  tho  brightest  hopes  of 
my  life  were  scattered  to  the  winds  long  ago." 

"How  long  ago?"  he  said,  with  a  pained  look  of  inquiry. 
"  Beforo  we  first  met  in  St.  Louis  V 

"  No,  no.  I  wits  free  and  happy  then,  compared  with  what  I 
am  now.  Sinco  then,  I  have  known  too  many  bitter  trials  for  my 
own  happiness.  I  wish  to  forget  them,  but  cannot,  they  are  so 
deeply  graven  on  my  memory,"  said  I,  mournfully. 

Howard  looked  as  if  he  wished  to  read  what  they  were  in  my 
eyes  ;  but  I  turned  them  away  to  hide  the  gathering  tears,  and 

seeing  that  tho  subject  pained  me,  lie  changed  it  to  another. 

"My  friend  told  you,  Miss  Vernon,"  he  said,  " that  wo  were 
going  further  wost,  and  it  is  duo  to  you  that  tho  subject  should  bo 


explained.    Perhaps  you  already  know  thai  report    reached  the 

■  ar,  "i  great  gold  djs< 
■  ituated  in  the  ■■■■■■  ten I  of  America." 

"  Vr  ,  i  beard  oi  tftu  in  mule  in  St.  Louis,  hut  little  credit 
attached  to  thorn  ih<  a,"  I  replied. 

"  Well,  they  have  since  proved  i"  be  true,  and  large  numbers  of 
young  men  hive  gone,  and  are  going  there,  to  seek  to  better  their 
fortunes.  And  among  others,  Dover  and  1  made  our  arrange- 
ments before  leaving  St.  Louis,  in  the  fall,  that  ofter  spending  the 
winter  here,  in  hunting  and  trapping,  we  would  join  the  first  train 

that  came  across  the  country  from  St.  Louis,  in  the  f-pring,  and 
try  our  fortunes,  too,  in  this  laud  of  gold." 

"And  must  I  be  a  burthen  to  you  in  this  perilous  enterprise?" 
I  questioned. 

"A  burthen  ?  No.  A  friend  ami  sister,  if  you  will,  but  no  In- 
cumbrance," said  bo,  quickly.  "  But  you  bIulII  have  a  choice, 
Miss  Vernon, — to  go  buck  to  the  States  with  Ware  and  his  twenty 
Delaware^,  or  keep  on  with  us  to  Utah  and  California." 

"i  will  think  of  it.  But  you  must  allow  that  I  am  very  singu- 
larly situated,  and  ought  not  to  decide  hastily.  All  the  friends 
upon  whom  I  could  rely  are  in  England,  and  mostof  them  turned 
the  cold  shoulder  to  us  when  my  father  lost  his  title  and  estates 
by  the  arrival  from  India  of  an  heir,  who  bad  long  been  supposed 
to  ho  dead.  And  for  that  reason,  I  had  much  rather  fill  somo 
menial  station  here  than  go  there,  to  become  a  poor,  despised 
dependent  upon  my  proud  relations.  "When  we  left  England,  my 
father  had  several  thousand  pounds,  the  remains  of  a  large  for- 
tune, but  I  have  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  most  of  it  wus 
squandered  before  I  left  him,  upon  tho  expenses  and  outfit  of  tho 
Mormon  train,  by  the  advice  of  its  wily  leader.  So  you  see  that 
on  every  hand  I  am  as  it  were  friendless  and  penniless,  though 
sprung  from  one  of  the  noblest  families  in  England.  I  am  proud 
of  my  descent  from  a  noble  line  of  ancestry,  but  I  havo  none  of 
that  false  pride  that  would  throw  me  a  useless  burthen  upon 
others,  and  prevent  my  exerting  the  faculties  God  has  given  me, 
and  I  intend  as  soon  as  I  reach  civilized  society,  if  I  ever  do,  to 
seek  some  employment  by  which  I  can  gain  a  livelihood." 

Howard  looked  upon  me  with  surprise,  and,  perhaps,  admiration. 

"  Miss  Vernon,"  he  said,  "  you  havo  j  ust  spoken  my  exact  sen- 
timents. I  am  myself  a  younger  son  of  a  noble  family,  and  being 
unwilling  to  marry  a  rich  heiress,  for  whom  I  cared  nothing,  as 
my  father  wished,  and  feeling  myself  unfitted  both  by  nature  and 
inclination  to  fill  tho  post  of  a  poor  clergyman,  and  detesting  tho 
stern  slavery  of  a  life  in  the  English  army  or  navy — the  only  posts 
I  could  fill  with  credit  to  my  family  there,  I  resolved  that  I  would 
take  the  small  allowance  that  was  justly  mine,  and  come  to  the 
New  AVorld  to  better  my  fortunes,  instead  of  burthening  my  rela- 
tives with  my  support  at  home.  So  you  sec  that  we  are  equal  in 
our  claims  upon  the  world." 

"  In  all  but  that  small  allowance ;  there  you  have  the  advantage 
of  me.     But  what  do  you  intend  to  do  in  this  modern  Utopia V 

"  I  cannot  decide  till  I  get  to  the  end  of  my  journey ;  perhaps 
dig  up  the  earth  and  wash  out  the  shining  particles,"  said  he, 
smiling. 

"And  I  could  cook  your  dinner  while  you  were  about  it,"  I 
rejoined,  smilingly.  "But  what  else  do  you  suppose  I  could  do 
in  a  place  like  that,  with  nothing  but  a  good  education  to  back 
mo?" 

"0,  you  would  find  chances  enough*for  employment,  where 
women  are  said  to  be  at  such  a  premium  that  some  would  give  a 
round  sum  for  the  sight  of  one,"  said  he,  laughing. 

"  Well,  I  think  I  should  rather  work  than  exhibit,  especially  in 
this  costume,"  said  I,  coloring. 

"  The  costume  is  becoming  to  you,  or  you  to  the  costume ;  so 
do  not  blush  for  what  it  is  at  present  out  of  your  power  to  reme- 
dy," said  he,  more  seriously. 

"  Thank  you  for  the  compliment,  but  I  think  it  more  becoming 
to  an  Indian  maiden  than  a  white  one,  though  I  am  rather  proud 
of  it  on  the  whole,  as  it  is  tho  first  exhibition  of  my  skill  in  the 
art  of  dresB-making." 

"Indeed!  You  must  havo  made  some  improvements  upon 
your  Indian  model,  I  think,  as  I  never  saw  one  upon  a  native 
ornamented  in  such  a  style  of  elegance." 

"We  were  soon  after  joined  by  Dover,  and  the  conversation  wras 
turned  to  other  subjects,  and  when  I  thought  sufficient  time  had 
elapsed  for  the  eating  and  smoking  of  the  borderers,  we  returned 
to  the  lodge.  But  they  were  still  there,  Ware  and  the  Canadian 
still  smokiag,  though  they  took  their  pipes  from  their  mouths  out 
of  courtesy  to  me,  when  we  entered.  I  was  rather  surprised  than 
otherwise  at  this  mark  of  politeness  from  them,  but  I  resolved  to 
set  them  at  their  ease  at  once. 

"  My  friends,"  I  said,  "  you  all  know  the  circumstances  of  my 
introduction  among  you,  and  also  that  I  may  for  some  time  be  a 
trespasser  upon  your  hospitality.  I  know  the  circumstances  are 
of  peculiar  delicacy,  but  I  wish  you  to  understand  that  I  do  not 
wish  to  encroach  unnecessarily  upon  your  comforts  or  peculiar 
habits  of  living.  I  have  become  accustomed  to  the  privations  of 
an  Indian  lodge,  and  it  would  be  preposterous  in  me  to  attempt 
playing  the  lady  here  to  make  you  all  uncomfortable.  I  wish  you 
all  to  receive  and  treat  me  as  a  sister,  and  I  shall  take  no  offence 
if  you  eat,  drink,  smoke  or  sleep  in  my  presence.  And  smoking 
especially  is  not  disagreeable  to  me.  My  father  always  indulged 
in  it,  and  I  know  it  is  one  of  the  hunter's  greatest  enjoyments, 
after  his  meal,  or  the  toils  of  the  day  are  over.  So  please  resume 
your  pipes,  brethren,  and  enjoy  life  while  you  may." 

The  old  hunter  and  guide  immediately  rose,  and  extending  his 
hard  brown  hand,  grasped  mine  warmly. 

"  Young  woman,"  he  said,  "  by  that  lucky  speech  you  have 
made  a  conquest  of  the  old  hunter's  heart,  whatever  you  may 
have  done  to  these  young  ones,"  pointing  to  his  companions.     "  I 


will  confess  to  yon  that  I  -  well  pleated  with  the  idea 

of  entertaining  ;.  proud  lady  in  our  little  shantic,  who  would,  I 
thought,  turn  up  In  reath  of  emoke,  steam  and 

dirt,  and  keep  us  all  uncomfortable  with  her  grand  ways.    But  I 

i  the  preuy  ci  ."  said  he,  turning 

to  hit  companions,  "  and  that  site  Isn't  a  bit  prouder  than  my  own 

who  made  my  father's  log-cabin  so  pi' 
agone  upon  the  banke  oi  the  Ohio.    And  now,  young  woman," 
lie  added,  turning  back  to  me,  "I  cangiveyoa  a  more  hearty  wd- 
comc  than  I  did  at  first,  and  if  you  want  a  bold,  true  heart  and  a 
arm  to  defend  you,  they  are  ut  your  icTi  ic 

"Thank  you,"  I  suid,  much  affected  by  the  oh]  hunter's  ap- 
parent sincerity,  "  and  I  am  very  Mire  I  could  not  find  a  truer  or 
more  reliable  one  if  I    •  arched  the  world  over." 

"  By  the  way,  thut  all  Hound*  very  mmaotic,  don't  it,  though  '." 
said  Dover  to  Paine,  with  a  hly  luugh.  " Talk  of  making  con- 
quests  of  old  hunters'  hearts  1  Mr.  Ware,  you  are  setting  bod 
examples  to  us  young  fellows,"  naid  be,  in  a  louder  tone. 

"  Jf  you  never  follow  any  wor*c  than  what  I  set,  you  will  pass 
muster,"  said  Ware,  m  be  settled  back  in  bis  *eat  and  resumed 
bis  pipe,  an  example  that  was  followed  by  somo  of  his  companii 
while  I,  somewhat  abashed  by  the  awkwardness  of  my  position, 
retired  to  my  room,  and  began  lo  unpack  rny  wallet,  which  had 
been  brought  in  the  night  before,  but  overlooked  till  now.  I  found 
my  Indian  finery  in  much  better  condition  than  I  expected,  and 
while  I  was  brushing  up  and  repairing  it,  tho  humeri  went  about 
their  daily  business. 

Three  days  after  my  arrival,  as  I  was  walking  out  alone  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  camp,  my  attention  was  attracted  by  a  Blight 
rustling  in  the  bushes  near  me,  but  thinking  it  occasioned  by  somo 
bird  or  small  animal,  I  resumed  my  muring.  Suddenly  I  was 
startled  from  my  reverie  by  the  grasp  of  strong  arms  around  mc. 
I  was  lifted  from  my  feet,  a  hand  was  placed  over  my  mouth,  ufter 
one  wild  shriek,  and  I  was  carried  rapidly  towards  the  river.  Ter- 
rified almost  out  of  my  senses,  I  looked  up,  to  find  myself  in  the 
arms  of  the  dreaded  Tallanedo.  He  was  alone,  but  I  knew  that 
he  must  have  comrades,  or  he  would  never  have  dared  to  come 
so  near  our  camp,  and  probably  they  had  been  lurking  around  it 
several  days. 

As  these  thoughts  rushed  through  my  brain,  I  struggled  with  all 
ray  might  to  free  myself,  but  in  vain.  He  held  mc  with  the  grasp 
of  a  vice.  I  could  not  cry  out  again,  or  hardly  breathe,  from  tho 
pressure  of  his  gigantic  hand  upon  my  nose  and  lips,  and  I  was 
about  to  give  up  through  terror  and  despair,  when  the  sharp  crack 
of  a  rifle  sounded  on  my  ear.  My  captor's  right  arm  fell  nerve- 
less by  his  side,  as  he  uttered  a  suppressed  groan,  and  I  fell,  halt 
fainting,  to  the  ground.  With  his  other  hand  he  seized  me  again, 
and  raised  me  from  the  earth,  but  as  he  looked  back  after  his  pur- 
suers, I  writhed  myself  from  his  grasp  and  fled.  As  I  did  so,  I 
felt  a  sharp  sting  in  my  left  arm,  but  it  did  not  arrest  my  flight, 
and  not  till  I  sunk  down  at  the  door  of  our  lodge,  bleeding  and 
exhausted,  did  I  know  that  I  was  badly  wounded. 

Knowing  now  by  the  sharp  reports  of  the  guns  that  a  combat 
was  in  progress  between  my  friends  and  enemies,  I  ran  cautious- 
ly up  the  steep  bank,  and  waited  for  a  long  time,  in  breathless 
suspense,  deeply  anxious  for  tho  result.  At  last  the  hunters  ap- 
peared, with  their  hands  full  of  booty,  and  then  for  the  first  time 
I  was  made  aware  that  our  camp  had  been  visited  and  robbed  by 
Tallanedo's  party  while  he  was  engaged  in  abducting  me. 

Both  Howard  and  Dover  had  gone  out  hunting  that  day  with 
the  Delawares,  leaving  Ware  and  the  others  to  guard  mo  and  the 
camp ;  but  hearing  the  call  of  wild  turkeys  in  the  woods,  not  long 
after  I  went  out,  they  were  drawn  out  for  a  shot,  and  for  once  left 
the  lodges  tenantless.  These  sounds,  they  had  no  doubt,  were 
made  by  the  Indian  scouts  to  lure  them  away,  while  the  rest  of  the 
party  plundered  the  lodges,  and  but  for  my  first  wild  shriek,  they 
would  have  been  successful.  They  heard  it,  as  they  were  listen- 
ing intently  for  game,  and  at  once  suspecting  the  artifice,  they 
hastily  followed  the  direction  of  the  sound,  and  were  just  in  time 
to  save  me.  Tho  rest  of  the  hunters,  startled  by  the  report  of 
Ware's  rifle,  came  home  jusj;  in  time  to  pursue  the  flying  fugitives. 
Finding  they  were  pursued,  however,  they  dropped  their  booty, 
made  for  the  river,  and  got  off  in  the  boats  before  they  could  come 
up  with  them,  and  the  hunters  had  the  mortification  of  Eeeing 
them  flying  over  the  hills  upon  the  backs  of  swift  horses,  upon 
the  other  side. 

Their  party  was  so  small,  and  evidently  disabled  with  wounds, 
that  we  had  little  fear  of  their  return,  and  I,  at  least,  could  not  be 
sufficiently  thankful  that  it  was  no  worse.  My  arm  was  sorely 
wounded  by  the  hatchet  Tallanedo  threw  after  me,  but  under  the 
care  of  Ware,  my  kind  friend  and  deliverer,  it  healed  very  soon. 

"  You're  an  oncommon  courageous  woman,  and  I  glory  in  your 
spunk,"  he  said,  while  sewing  up  tho  wound.  "  Most  femenines 
would  have  fainted  at  this  little  operation ;  nor  would  they  had 
the  wit  to  get  away  from  that  onmannered  red-skin,  and  I  guess 
all  on  'em  would  have  winced  to  come  down  upon  the  back  of  a 
grizzly,  or  put  a  knife  through  his  heart.  I  tell  ye  what  'tis,  boys, 
if  I  could  have  found  such  a  gal  when  I  was  young,  I  wouldn't 
havo  led  the  lonely  life  I  have.  But  I'm  an  old  man  now,"  he 
added,  with  a  sigh. 

"Not  at  all ;  you're  just  in  your  prime,  Mr.  Ware,  and  there's 
no  knowing  what  good  luck  is  in  store  for  you,"  said  Dover,  with 
a  light  laugh  and  merry  twinkle  to  bis  eye,  which  was  somewhat 
restrained  by  Howard's  seriousness,  though  for  some  time  he  con- 
tinued his  light  badinage. 

From  the  first  day  I  came  among  them,  I  was  treated  with  the 
greatest  respect  by  the  whole  party.  But  it  was  a  strange  life  to 
live — a  lono  maiden  among  a  band  of  thirty  men,  most  of  them 
savages.  And  yet  I  experienced  little  inconvenience,  except  in 
thought.     They  enlarged  the  lodge,  and  my  snug  apartment,  with 
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its  wall  of  skins,  was  us  much  my  own  as  any  I  had  over  occu- 
pied. I  had  not  a  doubt  of  tho  honor  of  my  companions,  any 
ono  of  whom  I  believe  would  have  porillod  his  lifo  for  me,  and  if 
it  had  been  otherwise,  I  had  few  alternatives  to  choose  from. 

Mr.  Waro,  the  guido  and  leader  of  the  party,  though  a  rough, 
uneducated  man,  had  naturally  a  strong  mind  and  retentive 
memory,  which  was  stored  with  a  thousand  anecdotes  of  forest 
life  and  Indian  adventure.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory and  characteristics  of  all  tho  Indian  tribes  between  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  tho  Rocky  Mountains,  and  had  several  times  been  a 
prisoner  among  them ;  and  as  he  had  tho  peculiar  gift  of  commu- 
nicating his  ideas  in  strong,  terse  language,  I  was  always  deeply 
interested  in  his  recitals  and  indebted  to  him  for  many  pleasant 
hours. 

The  taciturn  Canadian  was  delighted  when  I  spoke  to  him  in 
his  native  French  language.  Lapeed,  the  half-breed,  was  always 
civil  and  respectful,  and  so  was  the  good-natured  Paine.  But  it 
was  Howard  and  Dover  who  were  most  truly  my  companions. 
Dover,  though  possessed  of  less  depth  and  strength  of  character 
than  his  friend,  was  yet  warm-hearted,  lively,  versatile  and  agree- 
able, and  in  fact  a  very  kind  and  genial  companion.  While  his 
cousin,  with  the  stamp  of  a  stronger  intellect  upon  his  brow,  had 
so  much  that  was  proud,  dignified  and  commanding  in  his  looks 
and  air,  and  was  usually  so  grave,  reserved,  thoughtful  and  taci- 
turn in  his  manners,  that  he  sometimes  awed  unintentionally  where 
he  would  win.  Those  who  understood  him  and  knew  him  best, 
might  love — ay,  worship  him;  but  never  was  he  one  to  win  the 
general  love  and  admiration  of  the  world,  like  his  genial  and 
warm-hearted  friend.  And  thus  it  ever  is  with  the  grave  and  un- 
bending. Their  hearts  may  bo  as  warm,  their  sympathies  as 
active  and  philanthropic,  their  feelings  more  acute,  and  their  pas- 
sions and  affections  much  stronger,  and  yet  the  world  will  never 
give  them  credit  for  a  tithe  of  those  perfections  attributed  to  those 
of  a  lighter  character. 

Such  being  the  character  of  my  most  intimate  companions,  it  is 
not  strange  that  after  a  few  days  spent  in  their  society,  I  found 
myself  upon  much  more  friendly  terms  with  Dover  than  his 
darker  and  more  reserved  companion.  With  him  I  could  sing  or 
converse,  in  a  lively  and  gossiping  style,  without  a  fear  of  expos- 
ing my  ignorance,  or  trespassing  upon  some  established  rule  of 
etiquette — a  fear  I  often  felt  in  conversing  with  his  dignified  and 
more  highly-polished  cousin.  And  Dover  would  ask  me  to  ride 
or  walk  with  him,  to  visit  some  beautiful  spot,  or  to  join  in  some 
pleasurable  amusement,  in  such  a  friendly,  brotherly  way  that  I 
could  not  refuse,  and  accompanied  him  with  apparent  pleasure ; 
while  if  Howard  did  the  same  thing,  I  felt  embarrassed  and  almost 
afraid,  and  he,  perhaps,  thought  I  accompanied  him  unwillingly. 
I  tried  to  overcome  this  feeling,  but  it  would  come  and  exhibit 
itself,  while  day  by  day  he  treated  me  with  greater  formality,  and 
grew  more  reserved  and  distant,  and  less  attentive  to  my  wishes. 

But  in  spite  of  all  this,  I  thought  of  him  continually,  and  often 
wept  in  secret  over  the  idea  that  I  had  offended  him  by  my  light- 
hearted  acceptance  of  his  cousin's  kindly- offered  attentions.  I 
felt  sorry  to  do  this,  because  I  now  considered  them  almost  the 
only  friends  I  had  on  earth,  and  also  because  I  did  not  believe 
either  of  them  had  any  serious  intentions  regarding  me,  as  there 
was  nothing  lover-like  in  their  attentions.  I  certainly  hoped  they 
had  not,  I  said  to  myself;  for  was  I  not  a  wife  already  ? — the  wife 
of  a  hateful  monster,  and  should  I  not  be  committing  a  crime  to 
encourage  any  man's  attentions  ?  I  thought  so,  and  the  longer  I 
remained  with  them,  the  more  unhappy  I  grew  at  the  thought  of 
that  dreadful  cnthralment,  of  which  I  began  to  regret,  after  a  time, 
that  I  had  not  told  them  at  the  first.  For  in  keeping  that  a  secret, 
had  I  not  palmed  myself  off  upon  them  for  what  I  was  not — even 
in  name  ?  For  if  I  was  in  reality  Morton's  wife,  my  name  was 
not  Vernon,  as  I  had  allowed  them  to  call  me,  and  they  might 
justly  reproach  me  for  the  deception  when  they  ascertained  the 
truth. 

This  thought,  as  well  as  the  consciousness  that  I,  a  wife  already, 
was,  in  spite  of  all  my  good  resolutions,  allowing  my  thoughts  to 
dwell  upon  one  who  could  never  be  aught  to  me  but  a  cold  and 
distant  acquaintance,  troubled  my  conscience  not  a  little,  and 
made  it  more  difficult  for  me  to  explain  what  I  should  frankly 
have  told  them  at  first. 

We  talked  of  a  hundred  other  things,  but  knowing  that  from 
some  cause  the  subject  was  painful  to  me,  they  seldom  spoke  of 
the  Mormons,  and  this  delicacy  on  their  part  made  it  more  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  explain  my  position.  They  saw  that  I  grew  unhap- 
py, and  Dover  laughingly  said  I  was  homesick,  or  sick  of  their 
company — an  imputation  I  tacitly  allowed,  by  not  otherwise  ex- 
plaining it.  Thinking  thus,  he  redoubled  his  attentions,  to  amuse 
and  occupy  my  mind,  and  keep  me,  as  he  said,  from  running  away 
from  them,  as  I  had  from  the  Indians. 

Howard  still  treated  me  with  respect  and  scrupulous  politeness, 
and  talked  to  me  in  his  calm,  dignified  way  upon  many  subjects ; 
but  there  was  nothing  now  in  his  manner  approaching  to  warmth 
or  familiarity,  or  the  earnest  friendliness  with  which  he  had  at  first 
received  me. 

But  the  weeks  passed  away  one  after  another,  and  the  time  soon 
came  round  when  the  train  from  St.  Louis  was  daily  expected. 
The  packages  of  skins  and  traps  were  all  put  up,  in  readiness  for 
transportation  home,  and  everything  was  prepared  for  a  hasty 
departure,  after  which  little  was- done  except  eating,  smoking  and 
foraging  for  the  daily  wants  of  the  little  camp.  My  mind  was 
now  in  a  state  of  unusual  agitation  about  the  choice  I  should 
make  as  to  my  own  destination,  ^.nd  one  pleasant  afternoon,  I 
walked  out  to  the  top  of  a  neighboring  cliff,  where  there  was  a 
natural  seat  in  the  solid  rock,  overhung  with  trees  and  vines, 
cushioned  with  soft  moss,  and  commanding  an  extensive  prospect 
of  beautiful  and  romantic  scenery,  that  I  might,  undisturbed, 


think  ovor  tho  difficulties  of  my  position,  and  lay  my  plans  for 
the  future, 

I  took  tho  familiar  seat,  which  I  had  often  beforo  occupied  with 
ono  or  tho  other  of  my  new  friends,  jind  which  overlooked  the 
camp,  and  began  to  question  myself  seriously.  Should  I  go  back 
to  St.  Louis  with  Waro  and  the  Indians,  and  try  to  find  employ- 
ment among  civilized  people  ?  go  on  to  Utah  to  seek  my  poor  lost 
father,  and  again  put  myself  in  Morton's  power  ?  or  follow  the 
fortunes  of  a  band  of  emigrants,  to  meet  whatever  uncertain  fate 
should  befall  me  in  the  land  of  gold,  with  these  friends  of  a  day, 
upon  whom  I  had  no  real  claims  but  the  common  ones  of  humani- 
ty, and  to  whom  I  felt  very  sure  my  presence  must  be  burdensome  ? 

These  were  the  questions  I  asked  myself,  and  in  either  case  I 
felt  the  bitter  conviction  that  I  must  be  a  trespasser  upon  the 
bounty  of  others,  with  no  present  prospect  of  repaying  the  debt, 
which  was  a  galling  thought  to  one  of  my  independent  nature. 
That  it  should  seem  much  more  reasonable  to  my  entertainers  that 
I  should  wish  to  go  on  to  the  nearest  white  settlement  to  seek  my 
own  father — the  nearest  relation  I  had  in  the  world, — I  could  not 
doubt.  And  what  sufficient  reason  had  I  ever  given  them  for  not 
doing  so  ?  None.  But  I  must  do  so  now,  to  escape  the  imputa- 
tion of  imprudence,  if  I  followed  the  fortunes  of  cither  party  of 
these  men,  upon  whom  I  had  such  slender  claims. 

"  0  that  I  had  done  so  at  first !"  I  mentally  exclaimed  ;  "  it 
would  not  have  been  half  so  humiliating  as  now."  And  bursting 
into  a  passion  of  tears  I  could  no  longer  repress,  I  laid  my  head 
down  upon  the  mossy  rock,  and  freely  gave  way  to  the  storm. 
When  it  had  subsided — as  all  storms  must, — I  raised  my  head, 
and  started,  to  find  Howard  beside  me,  gazing  upon  me  sadly 
and  mournfully. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

"  Though  a  voice  that  is  gayer,  with  musical  tone, 

Has  been  murmuring  love-lays  to  thine,  • 

Yet  a  heart  than  mine  truer,  more  wholly  thine  own, 
Its  worship  ne'er  laid  at  thy  shrine." 

"Miss  Veenon,"  he  said,  in  a  tenderer  tone  than  I  had  heard 
him  use  of  late,  "  you  are  unhappy.  Will  you  allow  me  to  sym- 
pathize with  you  in  your  griefs,  or  do  you  scorn  the  sympathy  of 
one  whose  feelings  you  do  not  understand  V* 

"  I  scorn  no  one's  sympathy,"  I  replied,  "  and  least  of  all  that 
of  one  who  risked  his  life  for  my  own,  and  has  since  treated  me 
with  kindness  and  consideration.  While  I  live  I  can  but  feel  for 
him  the  truest  gratitude  and  the  highest  esteem,  and  if  my  trou- 
bles were  such  as  could  be  mitigated  or  relieved — "  I  hesitated, 
and  he  added  in  a  severe  tone : 

"  I  should  not  be  tho  one  to  whom  you  would  apply  for  a  reme- 
dy. But  will  you,  at  least,  tell  me  whether  there  are  others  besides 
those  I  already  know  Vs 

"  The  worst  are  unknown  to  you,"  I  replied.  "  But  why  trou- 
ble those  who  have  already  been  sufficiently  plagued  with  me, 
with  griefs  they  cannot  remedy?" 

"  As  you  will,"  said  he,  coldly  and  distantly.  "  But,  Miss 
Vernon,  you  know  the  time  has  come  when  it  will  be  necessary 
for  you  to  decide  upon  your  future  course.  The  train  will  now, 
probably,  be  along  in  a  few  days,  and  we  must  be  ready  to  leave 
at  short  notice.  Will  you  be  the  companion  of  our  journey,  or 
run  the  risk  of  travelling  a  thousand  miles  or  more  through  a 
hostile  Indian  country  with  Ware  and  his  trusty  Delawares  ?" 

The  cold  chilling  look  and  unsympathizing  tone  by  which  these 
remarks  were  accompanied,  decided  me  upon  the  instant. 

"  I  think  I  will  even  run  the  risk,"  said  I,  firmly,  "  and  go  with 
Waro  and  his  savages,  if  they  will  accept  of  my  company." 

"  What  1  and  leave  Dover,  your  chosen  friend  and  protector  V 
said  he,  with  a  tone  and  look  of  surprise.  "  Surely  he  will  never 
consent  to  it." 

"Dover  is  no  chosen  protector  of  mine,"  said  I,  calmly.  "  He 
has  treated  me  with  a  brother's  generous  kindness,  and  striven  by 
every  means  in  his  power  to  amuse  and  occupy  my  mind,  that  I 
might  not  feel  the  loneliness  and  discomforts  of  my  isolated  posi- 
tion too  keenly,  and  for  this  I  am  sincerely  grateful.  But  that  he 
has  had  a  thought  beyond  this,  I  do  not  believe,  and  that  I  havo 
chosen  him  in  preference  to  those  who  had  stronger  claims  upon 
my  regard,  I  know  is  untrue,"  said  I  earnestly. 

"  Is  it  possible,  then,  that  I  have  been  all  this  time  blinded  and 
deceived  ?"  said  he,  eagerly ;  "  that  I  had  really  no  cause  for  my 
churlishness,  in  withdrawing  those  kind  and  delicate  attentions 
that  were  due  to  a  stranger  guest,  because  I  thought  they  were  not 
as  welcome  as  those  of  my  volatile  cousin  ? — that  I  have  myself 
created  this  coldness  and  distance  between  us  that  has  been  so 
extremely  painful,  at  least  to  me  ?  Tell  me  truly,  Miss  Vernon," 
he  added,  with  a  look  that  made  me  tremble— for  him — for  myself. 

"I  hardly  know  myself,"  I  said,  in  an  unsteady,  broken  voice. 
"  That  I  have  been  keenly  sensible  to  the  coldness  and  distance, 
I  must  confess  ;  but  I  supposed  I  had  offended  you  in  some  way, 
or  worn  out  my  welcome.  I  could  not  well  refuse  your  cousin's 
fraternal  and  kindly-offered  attentions,  and  if  you  chose  to  with- 
hold yours,  it  was  not  my  business  to  complain  of  the  neglect. 
And  knowing,  too,  as  I  did,  that  I  could  not  with  honor  receive 
any  but  those  of  a  fraternal  character,  I  did  not  receive  that  plea- 
sure from  any  that  I  should,  had  I  been  free  and  differently 
situated." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  alarm. 

"  I  mean  that  I  am  already  a  wife — the  wife  of  a  satanic  Mor- 
mon elder,"  I  said,  with  a  pale  cheek  and  quivering  lip,  "  and  as 
such,  am  not  at  liberty  to  receive  particular  attentions  from  any 
man." 

"Already  a  wife  ?  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  this  before?"  said 
he,  starting  to  his  feet  and  fiercely  grasping  my  arm,  with  a  face 
pale  as  marble.     "  Why,  if  you  were  a  wife,  have  you  day  after 


day  cast  about  me  the  spell  of  a  passion  that  has  enthralled  mo 
with  bands  stronger  than  chains  of  brass  or  fetters  of  iron  1 — why, 
if  already  a  wife,  did  you  allow  Dover  and  I  to  think  otherwise, 
and,  perhaps,  incur  the  life-long  misery  of  an  unrequited 
affection  ?" 

I  grew  pale  as  death,  and  trembled  in  every  limb,  at  this  exhi- 
bition of  the  agony  I  had  unintentionally  caused  to  a  noble  heart. 
And  when,  overcome  with  emotion,  he  sunk  with  a  groan  of  an- 
guish upon  the  seat  beside  me,  and  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands,  I  could  not  resist  the  impulse  to  kneel  before  him,  to  beg 
for  that  forgiveness  I  felt  that  I  had  no  right  to  expect. 

"0  forgive,  and  believe  me,  Eugene  Howard,  when  I  say  that  I 
never  dreamed  that  I  had  awakened  such  passions  in  your  bosom, 
or  could  do  so  !  It  was  wrong  to  allow  you  to  be  deceived,  and  I 
have  deeply  regretted  it  for  some  time,  but  I  never  imagined  it 
could  lead  to  such  serious  consequences.  I  had  no  right  to  ex- 
pect that  I,  a  poor,  lost  Mormon's  child,  could  win  the  hearts  of 
such  men  as  you  and  Dover ;  and  from  you  especially  I  had  no 
reason  to  imagine  such  a  thing,  when  from  the  first  week  of  our 
acquaintance  you  have  treated  me  with  uniform  coldness  and 
indifference.  I  told  you  at  first  that  I  was  not  free, — that  the 
brightest  hopes  of  my  life  were  gone  forever, — that  I  looked  for- 
ward only  to  a  cold,  joyless  and  dreary  life,  which  was  true.  But 
forcibly  wedded  as  I  was,  to  a  man  I  abhorred,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  my  own  dear  but  insane  father,  I  could  not  bear  to  blister 
my  lips  with  the  horrid  recital ;  and  the  longer  I  remained  hero, 
the  more  difficult  it  became  to  me  to  disclose  the  truth.  You  both 
professed  to  receive  and  treat  me  as  a  sister,  and  Dover,  I  had 
soon  reason  to  believe,  admired  another  more  than  me ;  and  if  he 
had  hot,  I  had  not  sufficient  faith  in  my  own  attractions  to  believe, 
that  in  the  short  time  I  should  remain  here  I  should  win  more 
than  a  sisterly  regard  from  him,  and  from  your  cold  heart,  as  I 
then  thought  it,  I  much  less  expected  it.  But  if  it  is  so,  0  forgive 
the  unintentional  wrong,  and  restore  me  once  more  to  your 
brotherly  regard,"  said  I,  pleadingly. 

"Brother!"  said  he,  scornfully,  as  he  raised  me  up  from  my 
kneeling  posture.  "  I  cannot  be  a  brother  to  you,  with  this  wild 
passion  burning  my  brain  and  searing  my  heart.  I  have  been 
called  calm,  cold  and  apathetic  with  regard  to  your  sex,  and  I  was 
so  till  I  met  with  you,  Selina  Vernon — for  I  will  call  you  so.  I 
knew  little  and  believed  less  in  the  strength  and  power  of  that 
passion  which  is  now  to  become  the  bane  of  my  lifo,  and  to  in- 
dulge which  were  now  a  crime.  But  I  must  and  will  triumph 
over  this  weakness.  I  know  that  it  was  myself,  and  not  you,  that 
was  to  blame.  You  have  never  asked  for  our  attentions,  by  word 
or  look,  or  sought  to  inspire  me  with  aught  but  a  friendly  regard. 
0,  forgive  my  mad  accusations,  and  I  will  again  be  your  friend, 
as  far  as  I  have  the  power,"  said  he,  humbly. 

I  wept  silently,  as  I  gave  him  my  hand,  in  token  of  forgiveness, 
and  then  asking  him  to  be  seated,  I  said,  in  a  trembling  tone : 

"As  you  have  been  pleased  to  honor  me  with  your  regard,  I 
think  it  due  to  you  that  I  relate  the  cause  of  all  my  present  trou- 
bles, if  you  wish  it,  Mr.  Howard." 

"  0, 1  have  always  longed  to  know  it,  and  I  shall  consider  it  a 
token  of  reconciliation  between  us  if  you  will  tell  me,"  he  said, 
with  a  look  of  unmistakable  interest. 

Thus  encouraged,  I  began  and  related  my  whole  Mormon  ex- 
periences, and  if  ever  I  had  an  eager  listener,  it  was  then.  His 
occasional  expressions  of  abhorrence  and  contempt  were  almost 
startling,  as  I  proceeded  ;  and  when  I  camo  to  the  scene  in  the 
cavern,  where  I  was  compelled  to  become  Morton's  wife,  he  fairly 
trembled  with  excitement  till  the  end ;  when,  after  a  few  moments 
of  deep  thought,  a  sudden  light  flashed  into  his  dark  beaming 
eyes,  as  he  turned  them  upon  my  tear-stained  face,  and  such  a 
smile  rippled  over  his  own  as  made  it  absolutely  beautiful,  as  he 
grasped  my  hand,  and  said : 

"  O,  thank  God  that  it  is  no  worse, — that  you  were  not  com- 
pelled to  fulfil  .that  blasphemous  marriage  vow  1  Why,  do  you 
not  know  that  it  is  not  binding  upon  you  in  the  least  ? — that  no 
law,  human  or  divine,  would  sanction  such  a  compulsory  marriage 
as  that,  even  were  the  ceremony  performed  by  those  having  the 
civil  or  religious  power  to  marry  legally,  which  these  impostors 
have  not?  Why,  it  is  no  more  binding  than  an  Indian  pow-wow, 
or  the  fictitious  ceremonies  of  the  theatre,"  said  he,  joyfully. 

"  But  my  father — had  he  not  the  power  to  dispose  of  me  as  he 
pleased?"  said  I,  excitedly. 

"  He  might  have  in  some  cases,  but  not  in  this ;  for  did  yon  not 
say  that  you  were  eighteen  that  very  day  ?" 

"  Yes,  it  was  my  birthday  morning." 

"  Well,  that  saves  you,  if  nothing  else  could ;  for  by  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  which  rule  over  this  territory,  every  woman  is 
emancipated  from  the  control  of  her  parents  at  that  age,  and  can- 
not be  compelled  to  marry  against  her  own  will." 

"  0,  if  Mis  should  be  true  !  If  this  should  be  true,  what  a  hor- 
rible burden  it  would  take  from  my  heart !"  said  I,  agitatedly. 

"And  it  is  true  ;  0,  believe  that  it  is,  and  allow  yourself  to  feel 
once  more  that  freedom  and  peace  of  mind  to  which  you  must 
have  been  so  long  a  stranger,"  said  he,  earnestly. 

"  Forgive  me  if  I  still  doubt,"  I  said,  with  a  tone  and  feeling  of 
bewilderment;  "for  I  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  consider 
myself  bound  by  these  hateful  ties  that  I  cannot  get  rid  of  the  bur-  ■ 
den  at  once,  or  feel  as  if  perfect  freedom  could  be  real." 

"  0,  snap  them  asunder  at  once,"  said  he,  smilingly,  as  the  light 
of  hope  and  joy  shone  once  more  in  his  countenance,  "  and  allow 
me  to  see  how  you  will  feel  and  act,  unburthened  by  their  blight- 
ing influence." 

"  O,  I  could  rise  and  fly,  and  sing  all  day  long  like  yonder 
robin,  were  I  sure  it  were  so !  But  then,  my  poor  father !  a  re- 
membrance of  his  sad  fate  mnst  forever  cloud  all  my  enjoyments," 
said  I,  sadly. 
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"  And  can  you  Rtill  lovo  ono  who  treated  you  BO  unkindly  and 
mildly?"  ho  uucstioned. 

"  U  h«  not  my  father  still,"  I  replied,  "and  do  I  not  remember 
all  his  forbearing  lovo  and  kind nc 6 8  to  his  wayward  child  cro  dis- 
ease and  trouble  made  liint  a  monomaniac V 

"And  will  vou  now  go  and  Book  him,  regardless  of  conse- 
quoncofl,  or  return  with  Ware  to  St  Louis  V  ho  said,  with  a 
searching  look. 

"  Knowing  now  nil  the  circumstances,  what  would  yon  do  if  you 
wore  in  my  place  1"  I  asked,  looking  up  inquiringly. 

■*  ]>u  ikii  n^k  my  advice,  unions  you  can  return  the  fund,  passion- 
ate love  I  fool  (or  you,  for  1  am  not  a  fit  person  to  give  it,"  ho 
Bind,  with  an  eager  look. 

M  v  eyelids  drooped  beneath  that  searching  gaze ;  my  face  crim- 
soned, and  I  turned  away  and  covered  it  with  my  hands;  for  how 
could  1  tell  him  that  1  had  thought  of  him  from  the  first  day  of 
our  meeting — that  I  had  learned  to  love,  and  worship,  and  at  last 
to  fear  him,  in  spite  of  the  marriage  vow  by  which  1  had  thought 
myself  hound  to  another, — that  I  had  Longed  for  his  love  and  sym- 
pathy, and  yet  condemned  myself  continually  for  the  sinfulness  of 
the  wish  1 

"Do  not  fear  to  tell  mo  that  I  have  no  hope, — that  you  lovo 
Dover,  or  some  ono  else,  hotter  than  me,  for  I  can  hear  it  now," 
ho  said,  mournfully,  hut.  (irmly. 

"But  if  I  do  not?" 


"And  you  are  willing,  Eugene  Howard,  to  take  me  in  all  my 
poverty  and  nothingness,  without  doabtfng  my  honor  or  truth, 
when  in  reality  you  know  nothing  about  me  hut  what  I  have  told 
you?" 

"  I  am.  There  is  no  guile  in  your  sweet  innocent  face,  nothing 
hut  truthfulness  and  purity  in  those  eloquent  eye*  that  an  now 
looking  so  soarchingly  yet  lovingly  into  mine,  y est  1  can  trust 
you;  will  you  not  ""■,  my  beloved  '" 

"  I  will,  God  helping  me,"  said  I,  solemnly,  "  and  I  know  that 
in  you  I  shall  not  bo  deceived.  But  you  will  assi*t  mo  in  finding 
my  poor  father,  and  never  despise  me  or  him  for  our  connection 
with  the  Mormons?"  I  asked, 

"I  cannot  live  without  you,  my  beloved,  and  any  term i  you 
may  dictate  shall  In;  acceded  to." 

For  some  time  WO  were  silent ;  our  hearts  wore  too  full  for 
words,  and  then  he  said  : 

"Does  it  Boom  Strang':  to  you  that  I  should  love  you  so?  It 
does  to  myself.  From  the  day  we  first  mot  near  St.  Louis,  I  have 
thought  of  you  continually,  and  lamented  in  secret  that  you  wore 
lost  to  me.  1  felt  from  the  first  as  if  you  belonged  to  me, — an  if 
you  were  the  other  half  of  myself,  and  as  if  I  could  never  find 
another  to  fill  your  [dace  in  my  heart  if  I  lost  you.  With  this 
idea,  I  agreed  to  join  this  emigrant  hand,  who  were  to  take  the 
Mormon  city  in  their  route,  that  I  might,  if  possible,  find  you,  or 
at  least  ascertain  your  fate.     Hut  when  wo  unexpectedly  came  in 


CINDMUXLA. 
The  fairy  talc  of  "  Cinderella  and  the  Little  Glass  Slipper  "  is 
the  delight  of  all  children  whose  parent-*  wisely  allow  them  to  cul- 
tivate their  imaginations  hy  railing  Ttiry  storie-,  and  perhaps  in 
the  whole  repcrcory  of  such  romances,  there  ii  no  one  tool  ra  ikes 
a  more  vivid  impression.  The  lesson  of  punctuality  and  obed 
taught  by  the  fairy  to  Cinderella,  when  the  DAS  outstaid  her  time 
at  the  prince's  ball,  produces  a  wonderful  eff  intnfal 

minds,       ll'T   carriage    restored    to    the    original    pun;. kin,    and 

her  horses  to  ignoble  mice — what  a  punishment!    [n  Germany, 

the  story  of  "  Aschcnpottel/1  or  Cinderella,  is  an  immense  favor- 
ite, and  the  illustration  on  nits  page  if  from  the  pencil  of  a  Ger- 
man artist — Krigir.  The  beautiful  AxcaOOpnttcl  is  netted  in  the 
out-house,  in  which  her  jealous  and  'rue!  listen  have  thrust  her, 
her  only  companions  being  the  cat  and  a  pail  of  dove-,  with  which 
she  share-s  her  scanty  food,  and  which  figure  Largely  in  the  Ger- 
man version.  The  figure  of  Cinderella  is  pleasing,  but  u  not  no 
delicate  and  fragile  as  an  English  artist  would  have  pictured  her. 
A  writer  in  the  Dublin  University  M  igazino  give*  an  explanation 
of  the  term  ''  Glau  Slipper,"  which  is  interesting,  and  probably 

correct.  He  Bay*  that  ''  two  centuries  ego,  furs  were  so  rare,  and 
then-fore  so  highly  valued,  that  the  wearing  of  them  was  restricted, 
by  several  sumptuary  Laws,  to  lungs  and  princes.  Sable — in  those 
laws  called  vuir—  was  (he  subject  of  countless  regulations  J  the 
exact  quantity  permitted  to  be  worn  by  ponton*  of  different  grades. 


CINUJBKliLLA,   TdE   IIEblOUNE    OF   "  THE    GLASS    SLIPPER. 


"  0,  tell  mo  so  at  once,  honestly  and  truly,  and  relieve  mc  from 
this  terrible  suspense,"  said  he,  excitedly,  as  he  took  the  shielding 
hands  from  my  blushing  face. 

"  Well,  then,  I  like  Dover,  as  a  friend,  for  he  is  kind  and  genial, 
and  I  have  no  preference  for  any  one  else — " 

"Not  even  for  me?  O,  Miss  Vernon,  if  you  are  free — if  you 
love  no  one  else,  may  I  not  hope  to  inspire  you  with  a  feeling  kin- 
dred to  my  own,  or  is  it  impossible?" 

"  You  have  already  done  so,"  said  I,  trembling.  "  I  could  love 
you  fondly  and  truly  if — if  I  dared." 

"And  why  will  you  not  dure  to  do  so?"  said  he,  eagerly. 

"  1  may  not,  after  all,  be  free,  and  besides,  have  you  not  treated 
mo  so  coldly  and  chillingly  as  to  make  me  fear  you,  even  while 
my  heart  was  full  of  a  wild  love  it  dared  not  cherish,  thinking  it 
uureturned,  as  well  as  a  deadly  sin  ?" 

"  But  it  is  not  a  deadly  sin.  No  tribunal  on  earth  would  say  that 
you  were  wedded,  but  a  Mormon  one,  and  you  are  free  to  bestow 
your  affections  where  you  please.  And  O/dear  Selina,  my  heart 
has  been  thirsting  for  your  love  and  fond  companionship  through 
all  these  gloomy  days  of  estrangement,  however  cold  and  reserved 
I  may  have  seemed  to  you.  May  I  believe  that  it  is  not  in  vain, 
and  that  you  will  hereafter  become  the  beloved  companion  of  my 
earthly  pilgrimage?" 

I  looked  up  earnestly  and  inquiringly  into  his  eloquent  face, 
and  finding  nothing  thero  but  love,  honesty,  truth  and  nobleness, 
I  said  : 


contact  again — when  I  drew  you  from  the  river,  brought  you  home 
to  the  lodge,  and  for  the  first  time  gazed  upon  your  cold  white 
face,  you  cannot  imagine  the  thrill  of  joy,  and  then  of  agony,  that 
shot  through  my  frame  like  lightning — joy  to  think  I  had  found 
you  at  last,  agony  at  the  thought  that  you  were  dead,  or  dying, 
and  would  never  bless  me  by  your  living  presence.  But  you 
revived.  After  hours  of  weary  watching,  your  dear  voice  sounded 
once  more  on  my  ear,  and  I  was  happy,  till  that  adventure  with 
Tallanedo  again  for  a  time  aroused  my  fears.  But  when  you 
walked  abroad,  and  began  to  mingle  in  our  pleasures  and  home 
enjoyments,  your  apparent  preference  for  Dover  soon  clouded  all 
my  bright  dreams,  and  poisoned  all  my  enjoyments.  Like  a 
miser  hoarding  all  his  wealth,  unwilling  to  spend  a  penny  to  keep 
the  world  around  him  from  starving,  I  was.  I  felt  as  if  you  were 
mine,  and  I  could  not  bear  to  sec  one  of  your  smiles  or  attentions 
bestowed  upon  another.  But  do  not  imagine  from  this  that  I  shall 
be  jealous  and  exacting  hereafter,  for  I  shall  not,  for  now  that  I 
am  assured  of  your  love,  I  can  trust  you ;  and  I  do  not  wish  you 
to  treat  Dover  otherwise  than  as  my  dearest  friend,  though  I  shall 
choose  to  monopolize  more  of  your  society  in  future  than  I  have 
for  some  time  pa^t,"  said  he,  smiling.  "But  there  comes  Dover 
in  search  of  us.  Shall  I  tell  him  of  our  new-found  hopes,  or  must 
T  still  fear  that  my  joy  will  prove  to  him  a  source  of  heart-felt 
sorrow?"  [to  be  continued.] 

[Back  numbers,  containing  the  previous  chapters  of  this  story,  can  be  had 
jL  our  office  of  publication,  or  at  any  of  the  periodical  depot*.] 


and  the  articles  of  dress  to  which  it  might  be  applied,  were  strictly 
defined.  Perrault's  tale  of  'Cinderella*  originally  marked  tbe 
dignity  conferred  on  her  by  the  fairy-,  by  her  wearing  a  Flipper  of 
war,  a  privilege  then  confined  to  the  highest  rank  of  princesses. 
An  eiTor  of  the  press,  now  become  inveterate,  changed  kiit  into 
verre,  and  the  slipper  of  sable  was  suddenly  converted  into  a  glass 
slipper."  A  writer  in  Hone's  "Every  Day  Book"  traces  the  ori- 
gin of  the  story  back  to  the  times  of  the  Egyptians.  He  says,  in 
the  thirteenth  book  of  the  "Various  History"  of  jEIion*  is  the 
genuine  narrative  from  which  "Cinderella"  is  derived.  Of  all 
the  Egyptians,  says  the  historian,  Rhodope  was  reckoned  tbe  most 
beautiful.  To  her,  when  she  was  bathing,  Fortune,  ever  fond  of 
sudden  and  unexpected  catastrophes,  did  a  kindness  more  merited 
bv  her  beauty  than  her  prudence.  She  left  her  shoes  on  the  bank 
of  the  stream,  and  an  eagle,  mistaking  it  for  a  sheep  or  a  little 
child,  pounced  down  upon  one  of  them  and  flew  off'  with  it.  Ely- 
ing  with  it  directly  over  Memphis,  where  King  Psammeticus  -was 
dispensing  justice,  the  eagle  dropped  the  shoe  into  the  king's  lap. 
Of  course  the  king  was  struck  with  it;  and  admiring  the  beauty 
of  the  shoe  and  the  skill  and  proportion  of  the  fahrication.be  sent 
through  all  the  kingdom  in  search  of  die  foot  tliat  would  lit  it ;  and 
having  found  it  attached  to  the  person  of  Rhodope,  lis  immediately 
married  her.  The  story  of  Cinderella  furnishes  the  action  and 
characters  to  one  of  the  most  popular  comic  operas  on  the  stage, — 
an  opera  which  has  only  to  be  announced  at  airy  theatre  to  dsiw 
a  full  house  of  deeply  interested  and  charmed  auditors. 
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BALLOU'S   riCTOBIAL   DBA  WING-BOOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou'a  notorial.] 
A    REMEMBERED    LANDSCAPE.' 

Dr  JAMES   FRAXKLIN   F1TTS. 

The  dim  Canadian  forest  stands 

Where  the  sky-curtain  arcbcs  low, 
Aud  Autumn  with  his  fiory  brands 

Has  ,Eet  the  leafy  mass  aglow: 
While  roiling  on  in  wide  expanse 
By  forest  dark,  by  hut  nud  manse, 
With  grassy  banks  scarce  raised  ubovo 
His  current's  bold,  resistless  move, 
Embosoming  delightful  isles 
Kissed  by  the  waves  with  playful  wiles, 
Now  hastening  with  quicker  flow 
Toward  the  vast  cataract  below, 
Which  wakes  the  woods,  so  still  nnd  louo, 
With  its  Incessant  monotone, 
In  majesty  as  free  and  wild, 
As  when  the  simplo  forest  child 
Within  his  waters  sought  for  prey, 
The  river  passes  on  his  way  : 
And  nearer  yet  the  meadows  lie 
Spread  far  and  wide  before  the  eye. 
With  twilight,  peace  and  silence  fall 
On  forest,  meadows,  river — all. 

I  see  it  now  in  fancy — though 

Sly  feet  have  left  their  beaten  track, 
And  the  sumo  eyes  behold  the  flow 

Of  the  calm,  silver  Merrimac, 
Which  erewhile  saw  with  ardent  gaze 
The  nobler  river"B  winding  ways, 
Beheld  the  forest  banners  wave 
Along  the  shores  his  waters  lave, 
Viewed  with  delight  the  moonbeams  spread 
A  silvery  halo  round  his  bed, 
And  marked  the  dazzling  sunset  lino 
That  crossed  his  path  at  dayrs  decline; 
Yet  mid  these  hills  I  seem  to  6ee 
That  other  land  of  plain  and  tree ; 
This  little  stream — these  isles  expand 
'Neath  Fancy's  quick  creative  hand, 
And  once  again  I  view  the  scene, 
Though  weary  miles  may  stretch  between. 

*  Banks  of  the  Niagara,  above  the  Palls. 


[Written  for  Ballou'a  Pictorial.] 

THE  PRIMA  DONNA'S  TRIUMPH. 

BY    MAKT   W.    JANYHIN. 

"  It  is  so  hard  to  have  nobody  to  love  me !" 

It  was  a  wild  sweet  spot — a  little  hollow  among  the  birches, 
whero  wild  geraniums  trailed  down  to  the  water's  edge  of  a  cool, 
bubbling  spring.  And  the  speaker  ?  A  strange,  elfin-looking 
child  of  some  twelve  summers,  with  thin,  sharp  features,  and 
great  black  eyes  that  quite  looked  you  through,  and  almost  re- 
deemed that  little  plain  face  from  the  charge  of  positive  ugliness, 
who  lay  upon  the  turf,  her  long  curls  over/sweeping  the  rich  moss, 
her  bare  feet,  with  delicately  curved  high  Spanish  insteps,  peep- 
ing out  from  beneath  her  coarse,  tattered  gown,  and  her  hands 
idly  grasping  the  long,  graceful  brake  leaves,  while  her  great 
black  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  blue  rifts  among  the  clouds  far 
above. 

Yes,  it  is  hard  to  have  nobody  to  love  you ;  to  have  no  child- 
hood— to  remember  no  time  when  a  mother's  lips  pressed  your 
own — when  no  white  fingers  lifted  the  curls  from  your  forehead 
caressingly,  nor  ever  the  wide  earth  held  a  breast  whereon  your 
head  might  be  pillowed  !  The  orphan  ;  God  surely  should  pity 
such,  and  send  his  angels  to  keep  ward  over  them,  since  words 
and  deeds  of  earthly  kindness  are  so  few.  And  such  kindly  words 
had  never  reached  the  twelve-year  old  child  who  lay  there  on 
the  turf  that  summer  afternoon,  with  eyes  uplifted  to  the  tree 
branches  where  a  brace  of  bobolinks  sung  cheerily.  Just  then  the 
birds  struck  np  a  lively  duet ;  and  when  the  girl  had  heard  it 
quite  through,  sho  sighed  again  : 

"Nobody  loves  me  I  The  dear  birdies  are  so  happy;  but  I 
suppose  it's  because  they  sing  so !  Maybe  the  good  Lord  lets 
birds  sing  to  make  'em  happy  all  day  long.  Maybe  I  shouldn't 
feel  so  wicked,  and  hate  her  so  bad,  if  I  sung  too."  And  a  smilo 
crept  about  her  lips.  "  I  guess  I  could  beat  you,  birdies,  up 
there."  And  she  broke  forth  into  a  trilling  carol  of  liquid  sweet- 
ness. And  the  birds  struck  up  again.  "  Bobolink,  bobolink  !" 
sang  the  birds,  and  from  the  mossy  hollow  below  came  the  clear, 
sweet  notes  of  the  singer  ;  and  the  songsters  above  fluttered  about 
uneasily  from  branch  to  branch,  as  if  alarmed  at  the  success  of 
their  rival,  till  at  length  they  grew  mute,  doubtless  from  sheer 
astonishment.  "Ha,  ha!"  laughed  the  girl,  flashing  her  glance 
up  among  the  thick  tree  branches,  "  little  birdies,  I  thought  you'd 
have  to  give  up.  But  you're  great  cowards,  every  one  of  you  ! 
Before  I'd  be  beat  that  way  1"  And  she  sent  up  a  volley  of 
mocking  trills. 

"  Maggie,  Maggie  !" 

Twice  repeated  came  that  name,  in  n  coarse,  harsh  tone,  from 
the  back  door  of  the  long  farmhouse  across  the  meadow;  and  the 
child  sprang  to  her  feet,  caught  up  a  tin  pail  from  the  turf  where 
it  had  lain,  and  filled  it  at  the  clear,  bubbling  spring.  Such  a 
chango  as  came  over  her  face !  The  flush  faded  from  check  and 
lip,  the  bright,  luminous  glance  died  from  her  eyes — all  of  joy  and 
beauty  fled.  And  so  it  was ;  all  of  freshness  had  gone ;  the 
harsh  voice  from  the  farmhouso  had  shut  down  a  hard,  cold,  blank 
wall  between  her  and  that  little  revelation  of  childish  happiness 
which  the  bird-music  had  dropped  into  her  heart. 

"  U  dear  \"  sho  sighed,  heavily,  lifting  the  tin  kettle  and  casting 


a  farewell  glance  up  into  tlic  trcetops.  "  0  dear  !  now  she  wants 
mo  ;  and  I've  staid  here  so  long  she  wont  let  me  come  any  more, 
only  to  dip  water  and  then  go  straight  hack  again  to  that  great 
house,  where  the  birds  don't  sing !  0  dear !  Good-by,  birdies  !" 
And  she  turned  to  leave  (he  hollow. 

"What,  my  little  bobolink  here"?  Maggie!"  And  a  white 
hand  parted  the  tree  branches  that  shaded  the  pathway,  and  a  tall, 
slim,  handsome  youth  stepped  into  the  hollow. 

Maggie  turned  red  and  palo  by  turns,  dropped  her  pail,  then 
joyfully  sprang  forward. 

"  Why,  Mr.  Philip,  is  it  you  %  Nobody  thought  you'd  come 
till  dark  !     Dear  me  !" 

"  Yes,  little  one,  it's  me.  There,  don't  open  your  groat  eyes  so. 
I  aint  a  spirit.  I  didn't  drop  from  the  clouds.  See  here,  I'm  only 
Phil.  Armstrong,  sophomore,  at  your  service — ahem  !" — and  ho 
pulled  up  his  collar — "  who,  coming  home  from  Yale,  with  all 
this  new  assumption  of  dignity  feeling  rather  burdensome,  fancied 
he'd  liko  to  be  a  boy  again;  and  so,  leaving  his  traps  over  at  the 
tavern,  just  walked  down  to  Birch  Farm  to  take  a  drink  at  the  old 
spring,  and  bo  a  boy  again.  They're  all  well  up  at  the  house,  I 
take  it — mother,  and  Hannah,  and  old  Towzer — eh,  Maggie  ?" 
And  he  pinched  her  cheeks. 
"  Yes,  sir,"  said  tho  child. 

"  That's  right.  Now  get  me  a  drink  from  the  spring,  will  you, 
chick."  And  he  flung  himself  on  the  6oft  turf  and  tossed  his 
Panama  hat  up  on  the  bank. 

Maggie  obeyed.  Taking  the  tin  drinking-cup  from  the  wooden 
rim  of  the  spring  curb,  she  brought  it  filled  with  the  cool,  spark- 
ling water. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  tho  youth,  after  quaffing  it  and  handing 
back  the  cup,  threading  his  slender  white  fingers  through  the  mass 
of  chestnut  curls  on  his  moist  forehead.  "  I  wonder  if  the  gods 
ever  quaffed  nectar  like  that  ?  Maggie,  you  should  have  been  a 
cup-bearer  to  those  old  fellows." 

"  A  what,  Mr.  Philip  %"  queried  the  girl,  in  quiet  wonder. 
"  O,  no  matter,  puss  ;  you'll  get  posted  in  the  classics  if  you  live 
long  enough.   Phil.  Armstrong,  sophomore — ahem — mustn't  stand 
on  his  scholarship  at  Birch  Farm.     But  you're  a  good  girl,  Mag- 
gie.    Come  and  sit  down  here,  and  tell  me  who  it  was  I  heard 
chirping  away  like  a  bird  here  in  the  hollow  as  I  came  down  tho 
meadow  path  1     It  sounded  as  if  all  the  bobolinks  in  creation  had 
got  up  a  concert  together.     Sing  me  something,  Maggie." 
"  Maggie,  come  in  here,  I  say,  this  minute  I" 
The  child  sprang  up  in  fright  from  the  seat  on  the  moss  beside 
the  youth. 
"  Let  me  go,  pleaso.    Mistress  is  calling  \" 
"Mistress I     And  pray,  who's  mistress?     Wo  have  no  slaves 
here,"  said  Philip  Armstrong,  frowning. 

"Mrs.  Armstrong,  I  mean.  Do  let  me  go,  pleaso.  She  wont 
like  it.  She'll — "  but  she  stopped.  "  She  only  sent  me  for  water, 
and  I've  staid  over  so  long,"  she  added. 

"  Maggie,"  and  Philip  spoke  kindly,  yet  authoritatively,  draw- 
ing her  down  again,  "  sit  down  here.  I  want  to  talk  to  you.  My 
mother  can  wait  fifteen  minutes — I'll  take  all  tho  blame.  Tell 
me  truly,  what  havo  you  been  doing  all  summer,  while  I'vo  been 
gone  1  Have  you  been  to  school,  as  you  promised  %" 
The  child's  lip  quivered. 

"  O,  indeed,  I  wanted  to — I  wanted  to  I  All  tho  girls — Maria 
Williams  and  Kate  Johnson,  and  the  rest — they  wont,  and  studied ; 
but  I — " 

"  You  didn't !  And  so  it  was  for  no  use  you  promised,  and  I 
brought  you  this  ?" — and  the  youth  drew  forth  a  book  from  tho 
pocket  of  his  linen  travolling-sack.  "  I  am  sorry  that  you  dis- 
appointed me,  Maggie,"  he  said,  severely. 

Tho  little  lips  quivered  again  ;  then  one  or  two  tears  dimmed 
the  brightness  of  the  girl's  eyes. 

"  0,  Mr.  Philip,  you  are  so  stern.  Please  don't  be  angry  1  I 
wanted  to  go  to  school,  but  she,  your  mother — " 

"  My  mother  did  not  prevent  you  ?  Tell  me,  Maggie,  did  my 
mother  keep  you  away  1" 

"Not  all — it  wasn't  all  that.  Please  don't  bo  angry,  and  look 
at  mo  so,  Mr,  Philip," — and  the  girl  spoke  hesitatingly.  "  Sho 
said  I  might  go  afternoons,  after  tho  work  was  done  up,  and  I 
did;  but — but — the  boys,  the  great  rude  boys,  mado  fun,  and 
laughed  at  me,  please.  But  I'd  rather  not  tell,  Mr.  Philip."  And 
she  stopped  in  craharrassmout,  dropping  her  eyes  to  her  little 
brown  bare  feet  sunk  in  tho  moss. 

"  What  did  those  great  rude  boys  laugh  at  you  for  ?  Tell  me, 
Maggie,"  asked  her  companion. 

She  did  not  answer,  but  with  a  blush  drew  up  her  feet  under 
the  hem  of  her  coarse  frock.  He  comprehended  that  movement, 
and  his  eyes  flashed. 

"  Maggie,  did  my  mother  send  you  to  school  in  this  trim  ?"  and 
he  plucked  at  her  gown.     "  And  barefooted  V* 

"Yes,"  said  the  girl,  her  face  crimson  red.  "And  they  all 
laughed,  and  called  me  beggar  and  pauper — and — "  but  a  passion 
of  tears  choked  her  words. 

Philip  Armstrong  understood  it.  His  mother,  the  possessor  of 
the  finest  farm  in  tho  county,  with  hundreds  of  dollars  at  her  dis- 
posal, had  sent  forth  this  child,  clad  like  the  veriest  beggar,  among 
others  rejoicing  in  the  freshness  and  beauty,  and  light-heartedness 
of  childhood. 

"  Such  parsimony  !  Such  meanness  !  And  yet,  my  mother 
promised  me  !"  he  exclaimed,  excitedly,  with  flashing  eye. 

"  0,  dear,  I  am  so  sorry  I  havo  made  yon  feel  bad,"  said  tho 
child,  meekly  touching  his  arm. 

"  It  is  nothing,"  he  said,  recovering  himself.  "  I  was  only 
sorry  that  my  mother — but  no  matter,  let  it  pass.  Sing  me  some- 
thing— like  what  you  were  singing  to  the  birds  when  I  came  in 
here." 


And  Maggie  sat  there;  and,  flinging  back  her  tangled  curls, 
and  lifting  her  great  black  eyes  to  tho  blue  sky  peeping  through 
the  trees,  sang  all  those  little  child-songs  she  had  never  before 
warbled  to  other  cars,  till  her  eyes  grew  fairly  luminous  with 
softened  happiness. 

"  Why,  child,  you  have  a  magnificent  voice !  Jove,  you  would 
make  a  prima  donna  !" 

"  What  is  that?"  asked  Maggie,  artlessly. 

"  A  great  singer,"  replied  Philip,  with  an  amused  air. 

"  And  can  one  get  money  by  their  singing  V 

"  Bless  us,  you  midget !  Money ;  yes  indeed !  Gold  is  as 
plenty  with  such  as  water." 

"  0,  how  grand  !     And  then  I  could  go  to  school — and — " 

"What,  planning  already?"  asked  Philip,  smilingly.  "You 
aro  a  little  Miss  Vanity." 

"  O,  no,  indeed ;  only  it  must  be  so  nice  to  buy  better  clothes," 
and  she  looked  down  at  her  coarse  frock, — "  and  to  go  to  school; 
and  perhaps  people  would  love  me  better  then — for  nobody  loves 
poor  folks,  you  know — " 

"Nobody?  Why,  I  guess  you  are  mistaken,  my  merry  littlo 
bobolink."  And  with  a  sudden  impulse  the  youth  bent  down 
and  kissed  her  forehead,  then  said,  almost  sadly  :  "  But  it's  the 
world's  lesson  the  world  over.  Gold  can  buy  love."  And  a 
pained  expression  flitted  over  his  face.  "Heaven  forcfend  that  it 
should  win  any  heart  I  have  learned  to  prize  !  But  come,  little 
one,  give  me  your  pail,  and  let  us  go  up  to  the  house."  And  an- 
other minute  saw  the  youth  treading  the  meadow-path  with  little 
Maggie  quietly  keeping  pace  beside  him. 


Again  it  was  summer,  and,  his  senior  year  completed,  Philip 
Armstrong  stood  again  at  Birch  Farm.  For  two  years  he  had 
not  been  home.  A  rich  college  chum  had  taken  him  off  for  a 
tour  of  the  White  Hills,  Niagara,  and  the  Lakes,  during  tho  last 
summer's  vacation  ;  the  short  winter  respite  from  study  had  been 
spent  in  New  York,  where  he  had  lingered  all  day  in  picture  gal- 
leries, feasting  on  treasures  of  art,  till  they  were  embodied  into 
his  soul  for  future  dreamings — for  the  country  youth  was  to  be  an 
artist.  So  the  two  years  had  fled ;  till  once  more  he  stood  in  his 
boyhood  home  with  all  the  honors  of  the  valedictorian  upon  his 
head — his  collegiate  course  completed. 

Little  Maggie  did  not  go  out  to  meet  him  at  the  farmyard  gate, 
as  had  been  her  wont  in  childhood ;  nor,  when,  that  night  at  the 
sunset  hour,  ho  went  down  to  Sweet  Fern  Spring  to  drink  of  its 
cooling  waters,  was  she  beside  him;  but  she  did  eagerly  watch  the 
appearance  of  the  old  yellow  stage-coach  at  the  bend  in  the  long 
dusty  highway  from  her  little  attic  window,  and  when  he  had  entered 
the  farmhouse,  she  threw  herself  on  her  coarse  bed  and  sobbed  out : 

"  0,  I  wish  ho  wouldn't  come  at  all,  I  do,  do  !  It  is  only  worse 
after  he  goes  away  again !  It's  just  like  going  into  heaven  and 
then  getting  pushed  out  again !  I  don't  want  him  to  seo  me  at 
all,  I  don't.  He'll  find  me  so  ignorant,  and  such  a  great  dunce, 
and  will  think  I'm  all  to  blame,  and  wont  care  for  me  any  more; 
when  it's  her  that  keeps  me  out  of  school.  O,  I  hate  her,  I  hato 
herl"  And  very  bitter  were  the  mingled  words  and  tears  of  that 
young  girl,  who  wept  upon  her  hard  pallet-. 


"  Mother,  It  is  shameful  1" 

Philip  Armstrong's  cheek  was  pale,  save  for  a  single  red  spot 
in  its  centre,  and  thore  'was  an  angry  glitter  in  his  dark  eyes.  It 
was  the  morning  after  his  return,  and  they  two  were  by  themselves 
in  the  long  west  room,  Mrs.  Armstrong  and  her  son.  The  latter 
stood  leaning  against  the  mantel  of  the  old-fashioned  fireplace, 
filled  with  evergreen  boughs  and  plumy  asparagus,  and  his  mother 
sat  before  him  in  a  high-backed  chair,  and,  save  for  the  motion  of 
fingers  that  plied  her  knitting-needles,  quiet  and  immovable  as  the 
antique  furniture. 

"Yes,  it  is  shameful!"  he  went  on,  in  a  rapid  voice.  "You 
treat  Maggie  no  better  than  a  bound  girl.  Had  you  taken  her 
from  the  poorhouse,  you  could  scarce  havo  treated  her  worse.  At 
fourteen  I  find  her  as  ignorant  as  girls  at  ten.  And  why  ?  Not 
because  she  has  not  the  capacity  for  learning,  but  because  you 
keep  her,  year  in  and  year  out,  delving  in  that  old  kitchen,  as  I 
found  her  this  morning.  Aud  so  it  has  been,  I  suppose,  these 
three  years  I  have  been  gone.  Mother,  you  have  not  kept  faith 
with  mo.  You  promised  you  would  bring  up  Maggie  as  your 
own  daughter  1" 

Mrs.  Armstrong  dropped  her  work,  and  straightened  herself  in 
her  chair. 

"Philip,  this  is  very  dutiful.  A  son  accuse  his  mother  of  false- 
hood !"  sho  said,  sarcastically. 

"Mother,"  broke  in  tho  young  man,  angrily,  "don't  use  that 
tone.  I  say  nothing  but  the  truth.  You  have  not  done  right — 
you  have  not  fulfilled  your  pledge.  I  came  home  expecting  to 
find  a  well-bred,  well-informed  girl,  not  an  ignorant,  unpolished 
child.  Such  she  is;  and  growing  up  tall  and  womanly  in  stature, 
but  no  further  advanced  in  her  books  than  two  years  ago.  And 
this  is  the  child  of  your  bounty — the  legacy  whom  you  received 
from  the  dying — clad  in  old  tattered  garments,  uncarcd  for,  neg- 
lected, a  very  kitchen  drudge  !  It  is  shameful !  Such  a  sweet 
child  as  she  was !     Such  a  glorious  woman  as  she  would  make !" 

"  Sweet  child  !  Glorious  woman!  Keally,  my  son  is  waxing 
clorucnt !"  sneered  that  cold,  hard  woman.  "Philip,  it  strikes 
me  that  you  take  an  unaccountable  interest  in  this  girl.  I  shall 
have  her  growing  up  on  my  hands  as  my  future  daughter-in-law  ! 
Why  didn't  you  tell  me  your  secret  when  you  were  at  home  two 
years  ago,  Philip,  and  begged  so  hard  in  Maggie's  behalf?" 

A  bitter  smilo  shot  across  the  young  man's  lips ;  his  eyelids  fell 
heavily  for  a  moment,  but  when  he  raised  them  again,  a  tear  was 
crushed  fiercely  back. 

"  Mother !" 
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In  thill  single  reproachful  word  Mrs.  Armstrong  read  Unit  she 
ll:„l  committed  a  great  mifltakc.    She  rose  and  wenl  forward]  Laid 
i    0fUj  on  ('i    arm,  and    aid,  tendorly : 

''Mj    "ii,  forgive  mo.     ¥ou  do  not,  cnnnol  blame  inc.     I  saw 

Moggie  growing  up  tall  and  womanly—  itime      bo  lool 

handsome,  with  those  Btrango,groal  cyea  of  hers — and,  Philip, yon 
do  not  know  how  1  havo  feared  for  yon." 

Tho  latter  smile  deopenod  on  the  young  man's  lips.  Be  did 
notspoakj  ho  did  not  shake  off  his  mother's  hand,  not  did  lie 
take  ii  in  bis  own;  but  h  slightly  scornful  gaze  beamed  forth  from 
his  dark  eyes.  Scorn  for  the  woman  who  could  oflcr  bo  poor  a 
palliation  for  her  unkind  treatment  of  a  poor  orphan  girl— and 
that  woman  his  own  mother ! 

"  Mother,"  be  Baid  at  last,  in  a  pitying  lone,  "  Utat  your  imag- 
ination should  have  conjured  Bueh  a  chimora  as  this,  is,  to  mo, 
inosL  strange.  Little  Maggie  lias  always  boon  to  mo  a  child  I 
wool  I  have  liked  her  for  a  6istor — nothing  more.  As  it  i<,  you  are 
putting  a  barrier  between  us  that  you  would  takedown  if  you  bad 
a  tittle  of  woman's  pity.  Hut  I  forget  myself.  A  son  should  not 
bo  bis  iiii'Mirr';-;  an  u  ;or." 

That  woman  could  not  bear  her  son's  pity. 

"Philip," — and  she  grasped  his  hand  passionately — "you  shall 
not  Bcorn  mo  !  I  tell  you  such  things  have  been  ;  and  bow  could 
1  but  fear  it  might  happen  bore  ?  Maggie  is  poor  and  nameless ; 
and  bow  could  1  let  her  grow  up  and  by-and-by  become  your  wife  > 
— you,  my  brave,  handsome  boy,  who  might  mate  with  any  in  the 
land  !    Do  not  bo  too  hard,  Philip  !" 

Philip  Armstrong  grow  very  pule,  and  the  scornful  curve  about 
hid  lips  grow  deeper,  and  conquered  a  momentary  spasm  of  pain 
that  shot  athwart  thorn.  Ho  took  his  mother's  hand,  and  said, 
huskily  : 

"Mother,  listen.  But  toll  me  first;  you  think  me  a  mato  for 
any  lady  in  the  land — rich,  or  high-born,  or  beautiful  V 

"  Yes,  my  son," — and  with  a  pride  almost  fierce  in  its  manifes- 
tation, that  haughty  woman  smoothed  the  curls  from  his  forehead. 
"  And,  ono  day,  you  shall  bring  mo  such  for  a  daughter,  one  like 
—like—" 

"  Like  Eatherine  Harcout,  you  mean,  mother,"  said  the  young 
man,  drawing  fortli  a  miniature.     "Like  the  original  of  this?" 

"  Yes,  like  Kathcrino  Harcout,"  said  tho  mother.  "What  if 
she  is  rich,  and  beautiful,  and  Professor  Harcout's  daughter?  It 
is  not  looking  too  high,  Philip." 

"No,  it  is  not  looking  too  high,  but  too  low,  mother,"  he  an- 
sworcd,  iu  a  tone  of  concentrated  scorn. 

"Too  low,  Philip?" 

"  Yes,  too  low,  mother,"  broke  out  tho  young  man,  passionate- 
ly. "  Now  listen,  and  you  shall  see  how  others  regard  the  son  you 
have  set  up  a  sort  of  prince  royal.  To  that  girl,  Katherine  Har- 
cout, I  havo  humbled  myself — sued  for  her  love — for  the  love  of  a 
woman  who  puts  gold-worship  between  her  hoart  and  mine. 
Mother,  I  scom  myself  that  I  have  dono  it." 

"Philip,  my  son,  have  you  offered  yourself  to  Miss  Harcout?" 

"I  have." 

"  And  she  ?" 

"  0,  a  truo  hoart  and  an  earnest  love  sank  in  the  scales  when 
woighed  against  an  old  man's  gold.     I  was  rejected." 

"  Philip,  as  sure  as  I  stand  here,  she  will  repent  this.  Some 
day  yon  will  ho  rich,  famous ;  then  she  would  go  down  on  her 
knees  for  one  word  of  your  love  ;  and  then  you  will  have  your 
revenge  ;  even  as  I — as  I — "     But  she  suddenly  checked  herself. 

"  No,  mother,  I  wish  for  no  such  day.  I  would  not  havo  the  love 
that  gold  can  buy — I  would  spurn  it.  But  come,  let  us  have  dono 
with  this  ;  it  wearies  me.  You  see  now  that  a  mother's  eyes  are 
partial,  and  her  brave,  handsome  boy  cannot  have  his  choice  from 
any  lady  in  the  land."  And  a  forced  smile  flickered  about  his 
lips.  "But  let  us  talk  about  Maggie.  I  go  away  from  home 
soon  again ;  and  henceforth,  if  not  for  her  sake,  at  least  for  mine, 
let  that  girl  be  treated  differently.  I  shall  go  out  into  the  world 
to  win  my  name  and  art — most  likely  that  art  will  ho  my  only  mis- 
tress. I  shall  never  many.  Maggie  will  grow  up  into  woman- 
hood, and  you  will  be  very  lonely  hero.  "Why  not  make  her  your 
friend  and  companion  ?     Take  her  to  your  heart,  mother." 

"  Philip,  my  son,  you  have  conquered.  I  promise  you."  And 
with  unwonted  softness  in  her  voice,  and  a  kiss  upon  his  forehead, 
Mrs.  Armstrong  went  hastily  from  tho  apartment. 

Just  us  Philip  Armstrong  left  the  west  room  and  stepped  out  in 
tho  gathering  twilight,  a  slight  figure  rose  from  its  crouching  pos- 
ture in  the  shadow  of  tho  rosebushes  under  the  window,  and  crept 
stealthily  away  to  the  meadow-path  leading  to  Sweet  Fern  Spring. 
There,  a  half  hour's  weeping  relieved  her  surcharged  heart;  and 
when  she  lifted  her  head  from  the  soft,  mossy  bank,  a  firm  resolve 
shone  in  her  luminous  black  eyes.  Midway  in  tho  meadow-path 
on  her  return,  she  met  Philip,  slowly  walking,  with  bowed  head, 
in  the  direction  of  the  spring. 

"  What,  little  one,  running  away  ?  But  look  here,  good  news 
for  you  !  Be  up  bright  and  early  to-morrow,  for  you're  not  to  bo 
kept  prisoned  in  that  old  kitchen  any  more,  but  I  shall  take  you 
over  to  North  field  to  enter  the  seminary.  And  you  shall  learn  to 
sing  there.  Isn't  that  good  news,  my  little  bobolink  ?"  And  he 
brushed  the  curls  from  her  forehead,  where  he  left  a  kiss 

"I  thank  you,  Mr.  Philip,"  was  the  low  reply;  and  then  their 
ways  parted — the  young  man  to  gain  the  quietude  of  Birch  Hol- 
low and  muse  sadly  of  a  broken  troth-plight,  and  the  girl  to  walk 

dreamily  along  the  meadow-path,  tho  tender  moonlight  shimmer- 
ing softly  over  her  ebon  curls,  and  the  memory  of  that  kiss  thrill- 
ing her  heart. 

And  that  night,  when  the  moon  was  sinking  behind  Blue  Hill, 

and  the  old-fashioned  clock  in  the  kitchen  chimed  twelve,  Maggie 

Liston  crept  softly  down  the  garret  stairs,  paused  a  moment  at 

Philip's  door,  till  his  deep,  regular  breathings  assured  her  that  he 


ilopt,  thru,  grasping  tightly  her  little  bundle,  stole  noiselessly 
to  the  kit  aof  the  buck  doo 

ift,  dear,  outer  uir. 

"  Maua mo,  Mon  ii    r I    ard!" 

A  call-boy  threw  open  tho  door  of  »  furnished 
"star"  dressing-room  in  it  theatre,  and  ushered  ■  tall,  elegant- 
looking  in i     fifty  year-,  into  the  pre  WHCO  of  0  yotUlg  and 

d Icontly  beautiful  woman.  Twentj  live   mnmoi    ba< 

tbi    In  eious  bloom  of  those  clear,  o  .  burnished   the 

braids  of  raven  hatr,  and  moulded  Into  peril  m  whose 

every  development  was  die  pe ification  of  perfect  grace;  bat 

M  was  ac  if  many  years  looked  out  from  those  wonderful  eyes, 
wherein  lay  a  long  lifetime  of  experience. 

The  costume  of  this  beautiful  woman  was  splendid  in  the  ex- 
treme.    A  robe  of  white  .satin,  .so  thick  that  every  wai 
sheen  of  silver,  draped  tier  form  ;  a  wreath  of  passion-flowers  and 
myrtle,  fastened  by  a  magnificent  diamond,  rest  d     no 
heavy  braids ;  and  pearls  and  gleaming  opals  flashed  on  a  swell- 
ing throat,  rounded  arms,  and  fingers  flushed  with  the  faint  pink 

of  a  CUrled-up  roSOleaf.  All  this  was  very  gorgeous,  and  von 
havo  seen  the  same  elegance  of  attire  on  the  hoards  of  any  of  our 
theatres ;  but  1  question,  reader,  if  oversuch  luminous  eves  burned 
into  your  soul  us  turned  their  lambent  glances  on  the  new-comer, 
k  manageur,  Monsieur  Legard. 

"All,  ma  chere  pupile,"  he  said,  advancing  with  a  respectful 
bow  and  a  glance  of  intense  admiration.  "  You  will  have  one 
grande  triumph  ;  already  the  house  is  filled  from  parquctte  to  gal- 
lory— and  hark  !  they  call !  they  stamp  1"  and  the  sound  of  the 
call  came  from  the  theatre.  "You  have  no  fear  of  a  failure, 
Marguerite  ?" 

"  No,  indeed !  I  must  succeed.  I  fear  nothing."  And  the 
tall,  queenly  woman  rose  and  swept  a  train  of  rustling  satin  across 
the  carpet. 

It  was  no  common  vanity  that  prompted  that  assured  reply, 
but  the  self-consciousness  of  power — the  confidenco  of  one  who 
feels  that,  for  her,  there  is  indeed  no  such  word  as  "fail." 

"Lot  us  go  now."  And  placing  her  arm  in  his  as  tho  call-boy 
knocked  at  the  door,  and  the  premonitory  tinkle  of  the  bell  an- 
nounced the  signal  for  the  rising  of  the  curtain,  the  rustle  of  satin 
sounded  along  the  passages,  and  in  another  moment  stood  upon 
the  stage  tho  magnificent  prima  donna  who  had  flashed  like  a 
comet  upon  tho  theatrical  world  of  Paris,  and  whose  star  had  not 
failed  in  brilliant  southern  cities — Madame  Marguerites. 

We  need  not  linger  here  to  recount  the  shouts  that  welcomed 
the  singer,  nor  her  brilliant  triumph.  Yon  who  have  listened  to 
II  Trovatorc  and  Norma,  who  have  held  your  breath  to  listen  to 
some  dainty  strain,  or  thundered  applause  with  the  loudest  when 
the  full  notes  of  a  crashing  orchestra  could  not  drown  the  clear 
soprano  voice  that  rose  full  and  pure  as  a  bird-warble  high  above, 
recalling  your  own  favorite  cantatrice,  her  impassioned  looks,  ges- 
tures and  voice,  can  form  some  faint  idea  of  Madame  Marguerites. 
Some,  there,  gave  her  the  tribute  of  loud  applause,  others,  tho 
richer  tribute  of  hushed  breath  and  tears;  and  when  the  last  liquid 
note  died  into  silence,  and  the  singer  stood  mnto  and  hushed,  a 
rain  of  flowers  and  jewels  fell  at  her  feet. 

But  the  prima  donna  heard  not.  It  was  to  her  as  if  there  wore 
only  two  beside  herself  in  that  great  theatre — those  two,  a  mag- 
nificent blonde,  in  black  velvet,  who  levelled  her  lorgnette  from  a 
proscenium  box  to  the  stage,  and  the  tall,  elegant  man  who  stood 
at  her  side,  now  idly  trifling  with  the  lady's  fan,  now  bending  his 
eyes  with  strange  earnestness  on  die  singer.  "When  the  curtain 
fell  slowly,  and  she  stood  there,  with  hands  clasped  over  her  breast, 
and  cheeks  white  as  her  satin  robes,  the  audience  burst  into  one 
prolonged  shout  of  admiration  at  the  classic  grace  of  her  attitude, 
and  in  that  prolonged  gaze,  that  man's  eyes  and  the  singer's  met. 
A  wild  thrill  shot  through  his  frame;  the  glance  of  those  eyes  had 
brought  a  revelation.  He  outstretched  his  arms — he  would  have 
bounded  to  her  side — a  name  died  on  his  tongue ;  but  her  eyelids 
drooped,  a  paleness  came  over  her  cheek,  she  lost  that  kindling 
glance  of  recognition,  and,  as  the  curtain  fell,  Madame  Marguerites 
sank  swooning  to  the  stage. 

"  My  poor  child,  it  has  been  too  much  for  you."  And  the  man- 
ager lifted  her  tenderly  in  his  arms,  bore  her  to  the  dressing-room, 
and  wrapping  her  in  an  ermiued  cloak  carried  her  gently  to  her 
carriage. 

"When  Madamo  Marguerites  came  from  out  that  swoon,  her  own 
faithful  maid  and  tiring-woman  was  chafing  her  temples,  and  Mr. 
Legard  held  her  head  tenderly  on  his  breast.  She  was  in  her  own 
parlor  at  the  hotel. 

"  I  am  better — I  am  strong — see,"  she  said,  rising  to  her  feet 
with  a  faint  blush  on  her  cheek.  "Leave  me,  please.  I  shall  be 
better  alone." 

"No,  you  are  weak  yet,  my  child.  Sit  here."  And  Mr.  Le- 
gard drew  up  a  chair  covered  with  softest  Genoa  velvet  to  receive 
the  form  that  trembled  still  with  weakness.  "  Do  not  send  me 
away  till  you  are  stronger.  And,  ma  petite,  I  want  to  talk  to  you. 
Cannot  I  have  this  interview  in  private  3"  he  whispered,  bending 
over  and  speaking  in  an  anxious  tone. 

Marguerite  understood  him.  She  glanced  toward  her  maid, 
and  said,  faintly : 

"  Go  out  a  Ultle  while,  Marina." 

The  girl  obeyed.  "When  Mr.  Legard  found  himself  alone  with 
the  prima  donna,  all  Ins  gentlemanly  self-possession  seemed  to 
forsake  him.  He  rose  nervously  from  his  chair,  came  near,  at- 
tempting to  take  her  hand,  then  sank  upon  a  seat,  murmuring  : 

"I  dare  not — I  dare  not!     "With  her  glorious  beauty  and  her 
youth,  I  dare  not  ask  her."    And  he  buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 
"  Mr.  Legard  !" 
He  looked  up  to  find  the  prima  donna  kneeling  before  him. 


Hods  ,  but  passed  hts  hand  caressingly  over  her  hair. 

"Mr.  Legard,'1  the  began,  •  and  bow- 

ing bci  my  more  than  friend,  my  father.  : 

what    :.  he.in.wli..-  :.  your  lips 

■■  not  utter  them.     Because  you  are  good  and  noble, 
yon  shall  nol  speak  them.     J  would  not  have  jrourgi  ■■ 
heart  pained  by  the  reply  I  should  have  to  utter.    But  you  will 
m  mi — you  will   not  withdraw  your  ilieltering  pi iv  from 
your  child— when  I  ■  ■  1  thought  no  mortal  ears  should 

ever  hear  !     Promise  me." 

"  My  child,  I  prom 

A  grateful  -mile  crept  over  her  Up*. 

"  Ten  year-,  ago,"  she  began,  "ten  year*  ago  you  found  a  poor 
child  in  the  crowded  city  meets — a  weary,  homeless  child,  who, 
for  four  weeks  bod  kepi  herself  from  starvation  by  ringing  through 
the  Streets.  Von  heard  thai  child  ling,  yon  tool;  her  by  the  hand, 
to  your  home;  you  clothed,  fed,  procured  her  master*,  took  her 
abroad,  encouraged,  loved  her,  till  now  she  kneel-  before  you  the 
being  you  have  made  her — the  courted,  admired,  caressed  prima 
donna,  Madame  Marguerites.   But  there  ingUuU  child 

of  fourteen  never  told  yon.  recounted   the   Mory  of  op- 

pression and  neglect  that  forced  her  from  the  borne  of  charity. 
How  could  you  know  that,  even  then,  her  'woman's  lot'  was 
upon  her  1  that  thus  early  she  bore  in  her  heart  the  germs  of  a 
hopeless  love  )  .She  loved — she  fled — away,  away,  anywhere  to 
be  beyond  the  contact  of  eyes  (hat  never  might  beam  for  her  with 
other  than  brotherly  kindness.  Year-  fled — ten  longycarjs.  The 
child  became  a  woman  who  had  gained  a  name,  and  riches,  and 
with  these,  calmness.  Many  suitors  knelt  before  her;  and  day 
by  day  she  saw  bow  one  good,  noble  heart,  which  hud  cherished 
her  as  a  father's,  grew  to  love  her  with  a  warmer  sentiment,  and 
which  she  could  never  repay  with  other  than  filial  devotion.  This 
i>  painful — O,  believe  me!  I  would  lay  down  my  life  to  save  you, 
but  it  would  be  wrong  to  go  to  your  arms  as  a  wife,  because  of 
that  great  other  love  whose  ebb  tides  have  not  retreated  from  my 
soul.     You  sec  it  now,  Mr.  Legard  V 

"  Yes,  my  child,  I  see  it  now,  now  it  is  wrong  and  selfish  to 
strive  to  link  a  bright  young  life  with  mine.  May  should  not  be 
joined  to  December,  my  darling," — and  he  bowed  his  head. 
"  You  shall  be  my  daughter.  That  is  a  dear  name  yet — and  I 
cannot  lose  you  wholly." 

"But  I  have  not  told  you  all,"  said  the  girl,  her  voice  sinking 
to  a  whisper.  "  To-night  I  saw  him.  He  was  there,  in  the  crowded 
theatre,  and  beside  him  sat  a  beautiful  woman.  And  he  loves 
her!  I  know  it — he  bent  above  her — he  watched  her  like  a  lover. 
But  what  am  I  saying  ?  What  is  he  to  me  ?  You  do  despise 
me  ?"    And  she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

"  Despise  you  1  Jso,  ma  petite,  you  do  not  know  me,  if  you 
think  this  confession  can  change  me."  And  he  drew  her  for  a 
moment  to  his  heart,  then  put  her  from  him.  "But  you  need 
calmness.  I  will  leave  yon.  "We  must  leave  this  city,  for  yon 
shall  not  be  forced  to  go  night  after  night,  and  sing  and  meet  him. 
"We  will  talk  of  that  to-morrow.  Kow,  good-night,  my  Mar- 
guerite." 

When  the  gray  morning  dawned,  the  prima  donna  sat  pale  and 
silent,  wrapped  in  the  folds  of  a  thick  travelling-cloak,  in  a  car- 
riage drawn  up  at  the  hotel  entrance,  and  her  faithful  maid  was 
at  her  side.  And  when  Mi-.  Legard  came  early  the  ensuing  day, 
in  alarm  and  fear,  he  found  her  rooms  deserted,  and  a  hastily 
pencilled  note  lying  on  her  dressing-table. 

"  Do  not  fear  for  me,  my  kind  protector.  "When  I  como  to  you 
again,  it  shall  be  with  calmness." 

But  one  wild  wish  was  uppermost  in  her  heart,  as,  after  many 
days' journeying,  the  carriage  that  bore  Marguerite  wound  along 
a  cool,  quite  country  road,  one  wish  that  framed  itself  into  words. 
"  Let  me  but  lay  my  head  once  again  amid  the  mouses  of  Birch 
Hollow — let  me  quaff  a  drink  from  Sweet  Fern  Spring — let  me 
walk  once  more  the  old  familiar  paths  his  foot  has  trodden,  and 
where  his  lips  last  pressed  mine — then  let  me  die!" 


Philip  Armstrong  was  an  enthusiast  in  art.  The  canvass 
bloomed  for  him.  They  were  not  pictures  he  saw  painted  there- 
on, but  living,  breathing  actnalities,  entering  largely  into  his  life. 
So  a  strain  of  music,  sung  with  a  rich  voice,  thrilled  his  soul,  and 
straightway  became  part  and  parcel  of  his  memory. 

O,  this  vast  garner  house — the  heart — where  we  heard  away 
possessions  a  king's  ransom  could  not  buy  from  us  !  First  loves, 
strains  of  forgotten  music,  memories  of  old  times,  faded  flowers, 
broken  rings,  locks  of  hair,  and  the  dead  we  laid  to  sleep  in  the 
long-gone  years — all  these  are  gathered  up  there,  if  not  in  tan- 
gible forms,  in  memories  that  never  die !  0,  this  "  prophet's 
chamber"  hidden  away  beneath  tho  caves  of  the  soul,  over  whose 
shut  door  is  written  "  precious  !"  If  we  do  not  go  in  there  every 
day,  and  sit  down  alone — if  we  do  not  throw  open  i:s  windows  to 
the  light  of  common  day — sometimes  the  veriest  trifle,  a  tone,  a 
look,  a  strain  of  music,  has  power  to  prove  the  "open  sesame" 
to  swing  wide  that  door  upon  its  portals  ! 

So  had  it  been  with  Philip  Armstrong.  Since  the  time  when 
little  Maggie  had  gone  forth  a  wanderer  from  Birch  Farm,  there 
had  been  little  change  there,  save  the  gradual  addition  of  silver 
threads  to  Mrs.  Armstrong's  dark  hair.  But  in  those  ten  years 
Philip  had  become  famous.  His  feet  had  trodden  other  shores; 
the  creations  of  the  old  masters  had  lent  him  inspiration  ;  his  own 
pictures  had  won  praises  ;  and  when  he  returned  to  the  city  of  his 
adoption,  suffice  it  that  his  name  and  fortune  were  made.  But 
still  he  was  unmarried,  and  his  career  was  lonely,  loveless.  No 
woman  had  ever  power  to  charm  him ;  no  woman's  head  had 
ever  been  drawn  to  his  desolate  heart.  Latterly  he  had  thought 
much  of  little  Maggie. 

[concluded  on  tage  299.] 
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ISLANDS 

IN  NEW  YUKK  IIARItOR. 

Tho  view  of  Ellis's 
Island,  ns  scon  from  Bed- 
loe's Island ,  on  this  page, 
and  that  of  Bedloi's  Isl- 
and, on  tho  next,  both 
in  New  York  I  la  rhor, 
wero  drawn  for  us  1  y 
Mr.  Hill,  and  nro  not 
only  accurate  represen- 
tations of  the  localities, 
but  pleasing  marine  pic- 
tures. Thcso  islands 
contribute  much  to  the 
interest  ami  beauty  of  a 
harbor  which  has  some- 
times been  compared  by 
enthusiastic  admirers  to 
the  Bay  of  Naples.  Tho 
harbor  is,  however,  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  world. 
Jt  consists  of  an  outer 
and  inner  harbor,  the 
outer  extending  from 
Sandy  Hook  and  tho 
bar,  about  eighteen  miles 
south  from  the  city  to  the 
Narrows,  formed  by  the 
approaching  extremities 
of  Long  Island  and  Sta- 
ten  Island,  and  constitu- 
ting Karitan  Bay.  On 
the  bar  there  are  twenty- 
seven  feet  of  water  at 
high  tide,  and  twenty- 
one  at  low  tide,  and 
within  the  bay  there  is 
good  anchorage  for  ves- 
sels. The  inner  harbor, 
or  that  which  is  more 
properly  known  as  the 
bay  and  harbor  of  New 
York,  extends  from  the 
Narrows,  eight  miles,  to 
the  city,  and  several 
miles  each  side  of  it,  tip 

both  the  North  and  East  Rivers,  particularly  the  latter.  It  has  a 
width  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  five  miles  and  a  half,  and  is 
about  twenty-five  miles  in  circumference.  It  has  a  depth  of  water 
sufficient  for  the  largest  ships  of  war,  in  every  part,  and  the  largest 
merchant  vessels  come  directly  to  the  docks  and  slips,  with  which 
the  whole  of  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  except  the  Battery,  is  bor- 
dered. Tho  inner  harbor  is  entered,  not  only  from  the  ocean,  at 
Sandy  Hook,  and  through  the  Narrows,  which  is  the  usual  chan- 
nel for  large  vessels  bound  inward  from  sea,  but  on  the  north- 
east from  Long  Island  Sound,  and  on  the  southwest  tluough  the 
Kills  and  Staten  Island  Sound.  The  passage  at  the  Narrows  is 
about  a  third  of  a  mile  wide.  The  harbor  is  everywhere  well-pro- 
tected against  the  influence  of  storms,  but  especially  within  the 
East  Eiver,  which  is  the  point  most  closely  land-locked.  Here 
the  largest  number  of  vessels  always  lie,  presenting,  in  the  multi- 
tude of  their  masts  and  spars,  the  appearance  of  a  leafless  forest. 
The  harbor  is  generally  open  for  the  free  ingress  and  egress  of 
vessels  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  In  very  severe  weather,  it  is 
occasionally  obstructed  for  a  few  days  by  ice ;  but  the  tide  sets 
through  from  the  East  Eiver  with  such  force  that  it  is  only  during 
such  exceptionable  weather  as  we  had  last  winter,  that  navigation 
is  seriously  impeded.  The  largest  Island  in  the  harbor  is  Govern- 
or's Island,  about  3200  feet  from  the  Batteiy,  and  containing  seven- 
ty acres.  There  are  three  fortifications  on  the  Island — Port  Co- 
lumbus, on  the  south,  a  star-shaped  work ;  Castle  William,  on  the 
northwest  point,  circular,  and  mounting  three  tiers  of  guns;  and 
a  battery  on  the  southwest  side,  commanding  Buttermilk  Channel. 
On  both  the  islands  in  our  picture  there  are  fortifications,  as  our 
engravings  show.  In  our  view  of  Ellis's  Island,  the  picture  is  en- 
livened by  a  variety  of  shipping,  among  others;  a  fine  steamer 
coming  in,  and  by  a  party  of  fishermen  in  the  foreground,  hauling 
in  theirseine  apparently  full  of  fish.  The  works  oh  Ellis's  Island 
mount  but  twelve  guns.  It  is  about  a  mile  from  Bedloe's,  and 
was  formerly  called  Gibbet  Island,  from  its  being  tho  place  where 


U.    S.    STEAM    FRIGATE    WABASH,   IN   A    GALE. FROM    LIFE. 


pirates  were  hung.  Bedloe's  is  a  very  picturesque  place,  from  the 
trees  planted  along  the  ramparts.  There  are  fifty-two  guns  on  the 
water  battery,  and  twenty-two  on  the  ramparts.  At  present 
only  a  sergeant  and  file  of  men  are  stationed  there,  from  the 
necessity  of  concentrating  the  army  on  the  southern  and  western 
frontiers 

THE  U.  S.  bTEAM  FRIGATE  WABASH. 

The  very  spirited  drawing  on  this  page,  sketched  for  us  by  Mr. 
Hill,  represents  the  U.  S.  Steam  Frigate  Wabash,  in  a  situation 
to  test  her  seaworthiness — a  gale  of  wind  off  Cape  Hatteras,  with 
her  main-topsail  blown  out  of  the  bolt  Topes  and  torn  to  rags  in 
the  fury  of  the  storm.  This,  however,  was  all  the  damage  she 
sustained  in  the  heavy  weather.  The  Wabash  was  one -of  the  six 
steam  frigates  built  by  order  of  Congress,  and  is  a  highly  credit- 
able specimen  of  naval  architecture.  She  was  built  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1855,  by  Francis  Grice,  naval  constructor,  and  her  first 
cruise  was  to  Aspinwall,  under  the  flag  of  Commodore  Paulding, 
commanding  the  home  squadron — Captain  Engle  commanding 
the  steamer.  On  one  of  her  recent  voyages  to  New  York  she  had 
on  board  a  portion  of  Walker's  men  returning  to  the  States.  She 
is  a  staunch  and  splendid  vessel,  of  about  the  size  and  equipment 
of  the  Merrimack,  heretofore  delineated  and  described  in  the  Pic- 
torial. The  necessity  of  having  at  least  the  nucleus  of  a  steam 
navy,  is  now  generally  recognized,  and  the  noble  steamships  lately 
built  for  the  government  show  that  American  mechanics  are 
capable  of  turning  out  as  fine  vessels  as  those  of  any  nation  in  the 
world.  Our  vessels  of  this  class  which  have  visited  Europe,  have 
elicited  universal  admiration,  while  their  heavy  armament  was  a 
marvel  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  The  increasing  relations 
of  our  commerce  with  all  parts  of  the  world  require  a  somewhat 
corresponding  increase  of  our  naval  force,  and  this  must  be  done 
by  multiplying  steam  vessels,  instead  of  increasing  the  number  of 
sailing  vesEels.     Steam,  and  not  wind,  is  Ocean's  future  monarch. 


SPURIOUS  LIQUORS. 

There  was  a  timo  with- 
in the  memory  of  man, 
when  pure  grape  brandy 
could  be  had,  but  it  has 
passed  away.  Possibly 
it  may  be  had  in  small 
quantities  still,  though 
the  chance  is  very  utrong 
against  it.  Tho  base  of 
modern  brandy  is  corn 
and  molasses.  Alcohol 
from  these  materials  is 
exported  to  France  in 
vast  quantities ;  there  it 
goes  into  the  brandy- 
vaults,  and  comes  out 
whatever  is  wanted,  Bor- 
dcaux,Rochelle, Cognac, 
and  of  any  vintage  in 
the  last  twenty  years  that 
may  be  desired.  Tho 
brandy-toper  may  rely 
upon  it  that  he  guzzles 
nothing  better  than  corn 
or  molasses  rum,  and  he 
may  thank  his  stars  if  it 
is  nothing  worse.  The 
honest  Dutchman  makes 
pure  Schiedam,  because 
he  has  not  discovered 
anything  cheaper  to  mix 
with  it ;  but  the  equally 
honest  Yankee  retailer 
is  not  restrained  by  any 
such  obstacle.  He  can 
buy  "  pure  spirit,"  made 
of  strychnine  whiskey, 
at  a  third  of  the  cost, 
and  of  course  it  is  for  _ 
his  benefit,  if  not  for  the 
health  of  his  customers, 
that  he  should  sell  them 
two  whiskies  to  one  gin, 
and  he  does  it.  Until 
lately,  many  drinkers 
have  avoided  all  these 
imitations  and  conglomerations,  by  confining  themselves  to  "old 
Columbia,"  or  "old  Bourbon" — liquors  of  no  pretence,  but  ot 
unquestionable  purity — not  so  savory,  but  perfectly  safe.  Alas! 
for  them,  since  it  has  been  ascertained  that  a  gallon  of  "pure 
old  whiskey"  contains  strychnine  enough  to  kill  a  dog.  Whiskey 
cannot  be  sold  now  without  the  certificate  of  some  well-known 
chemist  that  it  is  free  from  strychnine ;  but  after  all,  what  does  the 
chemist  know  about  any  other  barrel  than  the  one  he  has  exam- 
ined ?  Whiskey  drinkers  feel  that  there  is  no  safety  even  in  6uch 
certificates.  Thus  cupidity  has  become  the  ally  of  temperance. 
Long  live  the  manufacturers  of  wines,  brandy  and  whiskey,  who 
make  them  all  poisonous  beyond  the  shade  of  a  donbt.  Every 
man  who  swallows  their  compounds,  does  it  with  his  eyes  open, 
and  after  fair  warning.  These  frauds,  being  discovered,  are  no 
longer  frauds.  The  victims  are  not  poisoned  by  others — they 
poison  themselves.  Men  ot  sense,  who  "read  the  papers,"  are 
fast  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  their  only  safety  lies  in  banishing 
these  imitations  of  liquors  from  their  houses  ;  and  so  the  cause  of 
temperance  is  receiving  an  outward  impetus  from  a  motive  power 
not  called  to  its  aid  by  temperance  men.- — Boston  Journal. 


THE  CITADEL,  CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 

The  view  of  the  Citadel,  Charleston,  S.  C,  was  drawn  for  us 
on  the  spot  by  Mr.  Kilburn,  and  is  a  faithful  representation.  It  is 
situated  in  a  large  enclosure  called  the  Citadel  Square,  bordered 
with  trees,  but  with  a  large  open  area  admirably  adapted  for  mili- 
tary parades.  The  Citadel  building  and  one  or  two  others  con- 
nected with  it,  are  all  that  occupy  the  square.  The  Citadel  is  a 
fine,  substantial  structure,  in  the  gothic  stylo  of  architecture,  well 
adapted  tor  military  purposes,  and,  from  its  size,  symmetry  and 
location,  it  is  occupied  as  a  State  Military  Academy,  the  course  of 
instruction  being  similar  to  that  of  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  and  fitted  to  turn  ont  graduates  who  are 
both  soldiers  and  gentlemen  at  home,  in  peace  or  war. 
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BEDLOES    ISLAND,   NEW    YORK    HARBOR. 


SWINDLING  ON  A  GRAND  SCALE  IN  PARIS. 

The  Tribunal  of  Correctional  Police  recently  tried  by  default  a 
married  woman  named  Duboys,  and  her  son,  a  young  man  thirty   j 
years  of  age,  for  swindling.     The  circumstances  were  curious.    , 
The  woman,  it  appears,  is  the  wife  of  a  superior  employe  of  the    ' 
ponts  ct  chaussecs,  a  highly  respectable  man,  and  for  some  years    ; 
she  lived  happily  with  him.     M.  Duboys,  having  received  an  ap-   j 
pointnient  in  Martinique,  went  to  that  island,  leaving  his  wife  and   , 
son  at  Paris.     On  his  return,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  he   j 
learned  that  tho  woman,  for  whom  he  entertained  a  profound  nf- 
fection,  had  assumed  the  title  of  Countess  dc  la  Vigeric,  to  which    : 
she  had  no  right  whatsoever,  though  La  Vigerio  was  her  maiden 
name;  that  she  had  run  into  debt,  obtaining  donations  from  the 
charitable  on  pretext  of  bringing  up  a  foundling,  an  Indian,  whom 
she  had  adopted,  and  had  committed  other  reprehensible  acts,  be- 
sides bringing  up  her  son  in  a  way  that  no  good  mother  would 
have  done.     Profoundly  afflicted  M.  Duboys  deemed  it  prudent  to 
separate  from  her,  and  he  obtained  a  few  years  back  an  appoint- 
ment in  Algeria.     After  his  departure,  the*  mother  and  son  took 
to  swindling  as  their  regular  means  of  livelihood.     They  estab- 
lished what  they  called  a  "  Society  of  Progress  and  General  Wel- 
fare," the  objects  of  which  were  rather  various:  1,  to  moralize 
youth  by  gratuitous  lessons  in  drawing,  music  and  sculpture;  2, 
to  establish  religious  singing  associations ;  3,  to  relieve  the  widows 
and  daughters  of  functionaries  in  distress  ;  4,  to  supply  pure  milk 
to  the  Parisian  population  by  means  of  an  office  called  the  "  Lai- 
tcrie  Imperiule,"   with  a  capital  of  600,000  francs  ;  and  5,  to  get 
up  a  lottery  of  400,000  francs,  to  relieve  the  distress  caused  by 


high  rents.  This  society,  they  pretended,  was  not  only  under  the 
special  patronage  of  the  emperor  and  the  empress,  but  had  been 
started  by  funds  generously  contributed  by  them.  The  subscrip- 
tion to  it  was  24  francs  a  year.  The  prisoners  took  a  splendidly 
furnished  apartment  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore  for  their  offices,  and 
while  the  male  prisoner  attached  to  himself  a  private  secretary,  an 
aide-de-camp  (such  was  the  title  given),  and  a  number  of  inferior 
employes,  his  mother,  who  called  herself  directress  of  the  society, 
surrounded  herself  with  a  number  of  females  to  whom  she  prom- 
ised different  places.  The  mother  and  son  talked  in  the  most 
magnificent  way  of  their  intimacy  with  the  emperor  and  empress, 
showed  presents  which  their  majesties  had  made  them,  and  often 
went  to  the  Tuileries  to,  as  they  alleged,  sec  their  majesties.  Not 
content  with  the  emperor's  friendship,  the  young  man  besides  gave 
himself  out  as  a  grand  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  as  a 
Knight  of  the  Garter.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  subscriptions  to 
the  society  came  in  but  slowly,  but  foolish  tradesmen  eagerly  gave 
credit,  and  among  them  was  a  horse-dealer,  a  dress-maker,  a  con- 
fectioner, etc.  The  private  secretary  and  other  employes  were  al- 
so persuaded  to  make  advances  of  money  and  to  sign  bills  of  ex- 
change. The  accused,  moreover,  attempted  to  swindle  a  tailor 
out  of  a  quantity  of  splendid  uniforms  and  liveries  for  the  "  func- 
tionaries of  the  administration,"  and  for  their  servants;  but  the 
tailor  intimated  that  he  could  not  give  up  his  goods  without  being 
paid  first.  The  insolence  with  which  the  accused  talked  of  great 
personages  was  really  remarkable;  they  gave  grand  parties,  at 
which  figured  Russian  princes  and  princesses  by  the  dozen — at 
least  people  calling  themselves  so — and  one  day  they  pompously 


announced  that  Marshal  Magnan  would  not  only  visit  them,  but 
meant  to  lend  them  the  band  of  the  Guides.  Although  they  pre- 
tended to  be  on  very  intimate  terms  with  the  emperor,  the  man  on 
one  occasion  complained  to  a  person  whom  he  wanted  to  dupe 
that  his  majesty  had  not  paid  him  the  sum  of  15,000  francs  which 
he  had  promised;  "but,  said  he,  "at  a  review  I  went  without 
ceremony  up  to  the  emperor,  and  taking  his  horse  by  the  bridle, 
said,  '  Your  majesty  must  pay  me  !'  on  which  the  emperor  gare  a 
draught  on  the  public  treasury  for  the  money!"  He  also  repre- 
sented to  his  dupes  that  the  emperor  had  directed  him  to  hire  the 
Jardin  d'Hiver,  in  order  to  give  a  public  explanation  of  the  objects 
of  the  Society  of  Progress  and  General  Welfare.  At  length 
tradesmen^  not  being  paid,  asked  for  their  money,  on  which  the 
mother  and  son  decamped  to  Belgium,  where  they  have  since  re- 
mained. The  tribunal  condemned  them  severally  to  five  years' 
imprisonment  and  1000  francs  fine, 


THE  HUMAN    MIND  AND  BODY. 

The  human  body  and  mind  may  be  viewed  as  a  large  assemblage 
ot  organs  and  faculties,  possessing  native  energy  and  extensive 
spheres  of  action,  each  capable  of  being  used  or  abused,  according 
as  it  is  directed.  The  extent  or  range  of  these  powers  is  a  prime 
element  in  the  dignity  of  man,  yet  it  is  this  which  renders  education 
so  important.  As  parents  are  the  authors  and  guardians  of  the 
beings  thus  endowed,  it  is  clearly  their  duty  to  train  the  faculties 
of  those  beings,  and  to  direct  them  to  their  objects.  "  To  send  an 
uneducated  child  into  the  world,"  says  Paley,  "is  little  better  than 
to  turn  out  a  mad  dog,  or  wild  beast,  into  the  streets." — Combe. 
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[Written  for  Ballon's  Tictorial.] 
ACETICISM. 

BY  MARY  0     QRAKNI3S. 

Ftt'nit  heart,  of  the  world  aweary, 

Sickened  with  its  cheating  show, 
Deeming  lifo  a  journey  dreary, 

Through  a  vale  of  want  and  woe, — 

Scekest  now  the  deep  seclusion 

Of  a  convent's  cloistered  cell, 
Where,  apart  from  earth's  confusion, 

Thou  secure  in  peace  canst  dwell? — 

Or  to  wilds  of  desert  mountains, 

Where  no  foot  of  man  hath  prest, 
Thinking  there  to  find  the  fountains 

That  shall  quench  thy  soul's  unrest?— 

Whore,  by  days  of  prayer  and  fasting. 

And  lone  meditative  hours: 
By  some  rigid  penance  tasking 

All  thy  strong  enduring  powers, — 

Thou  canst  bring  the  light  of  heaven 

Nearer  to  thy  spirit's  sight? — 
Casting  out  all  sinful  leaven, 

Win  thy  purity  from  blight? 

These  shall  prove  but  unavailing 

To  insure  thee  spirit  peace ; 
From  the  tempter's  powers  assailing, 

Life  like  this  brings  no  release. 

Never,  save  in  action  tested, 

Is  the  strength  of  virtue  shown; 
Storms  of  time  must  e'er  be  breasted 

Ere  the  joy  of  conquest  known ! 

Never  lies  the  path  of  duty 

Far  removed  from  all  thy  kind; 
Never  thus,  life's  joy  and  beauty 

Seeking,  shall  thy  spirit  find. 

Onward,  then! — nor  coward  hide  thee 

From  the  din  and  toil  of  life ; 
Greater  peace  shall  sure  abide  thee, 

Won  from  labor — ay,  and  strife ! 

— . i  —■■.   > 

[Written  for  Ballou'3  Pictorial.'] 

THE    FUGITIVE    BRIDE, 

A  STORY  OF  MABEIEi. 


BY    EMILY    R.    TAGE. 

"We  have  no  such  wonderful  old  houses  in  our  days  as  the  one 
I  am  about  to  speak  of.  True,  we  see  what  are  called  mansions, 
villas,  Fifth  Avenue  palaces,  and  tho  like,  but  such  are  flimsy  and 
fantastic  edifices  when  compared  with  those  in  which  our  vener- 
able forefathers  dwelt.  I  do  not  mean  our  American  ancestors, 
hut  the  great  great-grandfathers  and  grandmothers  who  in  old, 
and  at  that  timo  "mei'ryo  England,"  dwelt  in  court,  manor  house 
or  baronial  hall. 

"  When  I  was  a  young  girl  of  about  your  own  age,  my  dear," 
(it  was  my  good  old  Aunt  Winifred  who  told  me  the  story  which 
I  am  about  to  repeat  in  almost  her  own  words),  "  I  often  used  to 
visit  a  rolative  wbo  lived  on  the  borders  of  tho  New  Forest,  in  one 
of  the  southern  counties  of  England.  Ah,  what  young  and  happy 
days  were  those,  when  I  used  to  wander  in  the  woodland  paths, 
seeking  wild  flowers,  listening  to  the  songs  of  birds,  and  startling 
the  fawn  from  it  ferny  recesses.  It  was  in  that  very  New  Forest 
where  Walter  Tyrrell  accidentally  shot  William  Rufus,  and  be- 
neath the  tree  where  the  Red  King  received  his  death-wound,  I 
used  to  sit  indulging  in  delicious  day-dreams  and  building  air- 
castles,  which  time  and  trouble  stormed  and  destroyed,  long,  long 
ago.  And  then  there  were  fairy  rings  which  I  used  to  sit  in,  on 
moonlight  nights,  hoping  that  Queen  Mab  and  her  court  would 
appear,  but  they  never  did,  though  I  fully  believed  in  the  reality  of 
such  marvels  then. 

"  Just  on  the  borders  of  tho  New  Forest  there  stood  an  old 
house,  partly  in  ruins — Dorset  Court,  it  was  called.  No  one  had 
dwelt  in  it  for  many  years,  and  so  it  is  little  wonder  that  time  with 
its  remorseless  hand  had  destroyed  much  that  was  perishable  of 
its  grandeur.  But  enough  still  remained  to  indicate  the  former 
splendor  of  the  old  English  mansion,  which  was  probably  built  in 
tho  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third.  The  golden 
glories  of  the  cornices  had  long  ago  become  dim,  but  the  rich  and 
elaborate  scroll-work  yet  remained  perfect  in  many  portions.  On 
tho  walls  hung  tattered  remnants  of  costly  tapestry,  and  the  huge 
chimney-piece  and  black  oaken  panels  of  the  walls  and  doors  yet 
exhibited  traces  of  the  exquisite  carvings  which  once  adorned 
them.  Outside  the  house,  all  was  still  more  rapidly  going  to 
decay.  The  broad  terrace  was  clothed  with  weeds  that  had  sprung 
up  between  tho  chinks  in  the  marble  pavement ;  the  balustrade, 
with  its  vases  and  statues,  lay  in  ruins  on  the  sward  below.  A 
green,  slimy  mantle  covered  the  once  lucid  lake,  and  the  fountain 
in  its  centre  was  hidden  by  bulrushes  and  water-flags.  As  for  the 
flower-parterres,  they  had  long  since  realized  the  description  of 
the  desolate  garden  by  Shelley  in  that  strangely  beautiful  poem 
of  his,  "The  Sensitive  Plant."  In  fact,  a  more  striking  memorial 
of  tho  past  could  not  have  employed  the  pen  of  a  romancer  or  the 
pencil  of  an  artist. 

"  As  the  great  entrance  door  had  fallen  from  its  rusted  hinges 
and  never  been  replaced,  no  obstacle  whatever  prevented  my 
wandering  at  will  through  the  whole  range  of  apartments,  and 
often  and  often  did  I  sit  in  the  great  silent  rooms  of  that  deserted 
house,  fancying  the  splendors  of  the  past,  and  mentally  contrast- 
ing them  with  the  sadness  of  the  present.     But  there  was  one 


chamber  in  which  I  especially  loved  to  linger.  It  was  what  had 
evidently  been  the  library,  for  tho  shelves  remained,  and  even 
some  of  the  chains  by  which  the  most  valuable  books  and  manu- 
scripts had  been  secured — for  there  were  book-borrowers  and  book- 
keepers in  that  age,  as  in  this,  and  books  being  scarce,  were  more 
highly  treasured.  There  were  brackets,  too,  which  seemed  to 
have  once  supported  busts,  and  on  the  ceiling  was  an  allegorical 
painting,  which,  without  any  stretch  of  the  imagination,  might 
bear  a  literary  interpretation.  But  it  was  not  the  empty  shelves, 
nor  the  deserted  brackets,  nor  the  dim  painting  overhead,  which 
to  me  constituted  the  chief  charm  of  the  place.  The  great  attrac- 
tion in  my  eyes  was  a  portrait  painted  on  tho  solid  oaken  panel 
over  the  chimney-piece,  which,  I  suppose,  accounted  for  its  remain- 
ing there  after  the  dwelling  was  dismantled. 

"  It  was  evidently  a  likeness,  I  was  quite  sure  of  that,  before  I 
knew  who  it  represented.  The  portrait  was  that  of  a  young  lady, 
apparently  about  seventeen.  Her  face  was  regularly  oval — the 
fair,  white  forehead  broad  hut  not  high,  as  all  female  foreheads 
should  be.  The  eye-brows  were  full,  arched  and  well-defined, 
and  beneath  them  shone  eyes,  large,  liquid,  and  of  that  delicate 
azure  hue  which  betokens  exquisite  sensibility  in  their  possessor. 
Her  nose  and  chin  were  perfection,  and  the  sweet  lips,  slightly 
parted,  displayed  regular  and  pearl-like  teeth.  The  hair  of  this 
young  lady  was  of  that  color  which  Raphael,  Correggio  and  Ti- 
tian loved  to  introduce  into  their  pictures  of  Madonnas,  saints 
and  cherubims — a  pale,  golden  tint,  which  made  it  appear  as 
though  the  banded  tresses  had  caught  and  imprisoned  sunbeams. 
But  I  am  no  adept  at  describing  feminine  loveliness,  and  so  I  will 
only  add  that  the  expression  of  the  features  I  have  faintly  shad- 
owed out,  was  of  that  pensively  beautiful  kind,  which,  while  it 
charms  and  fascinates  the  eye,  produces  a  mysterious  and  abiding 
impression  upon  the  heart, 

"  I  scarcely  know  how  it  was,  but  I  made  almost  a  friend  of 
that  picture  ;  for  brother  and  sister  I  had  none,  and  you  know  tho 
young  heart  must  have  something  to  love.  I  was  not  old  enough 
to  be  wooed;  indeed  I  had  never  thought  of  courtship  at  all,  for 
with  the  exception  of  such  love-stories  as  I  accidentally  met  with 
in  a  few  old-fashioned  novels,  I  had  no  opportunities  whatever  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  social  life  outside  the  solitude  of  my 
aunt's  home.  She  seldom  spoko  on  such  subjects.  I  did  not 
know  why,  then,  but  the  reason  is  plain  enough  to  rae  now.  She 
had  been  disappointed  in  her  early  days,  and  that  disappointment 
was  the  ono  great  sorrow  of  her  life.  But  it  did  not  sour  her 
temper,  as  it  does  that  of  many;  she  endured  silently  and  with 
fortitude,  and  the  world  little  knew  how  much  suffering  was  hid- 
den under  that  mild  and  peaceful  exterior.     But  I  am  digressing. 

"  '  Well,  dear,'  she  said  to  me  one  morning,  as  we  sat  working 
in  the  porch  of  our  little  cottage,  for  the  weather  was  warm 
and  the  air  fragrant  with  the  odors  of  the  hone}rsuckles  and  sweet- 
briars  which 'clambered  round  the  trellis-work;  ' well,  dear,  I'll 
tell  you  the  story  of  that  picturo  to  which  you  have  taken  so  strong 
a  liking.  It  is  a  strange  and  striking  history,  and  what  is  more,  a 
true  one.  You  have,  of  course,  read  a  great  deal  about  the  island 
of  Madeira?' 

"  Of  course  I  had,  and  what  then  ? 

"  '  Why,  that  young  lady  was  tho  means  of  its  discovery.' 

"  'And  her  name?' 

"'Anne  Dorset.  The  house,  yon  know,  is  called  after  tho 
family — Dorset  Court/ 

"But  I'll  tell  you  the  story  as  it  was  told  to  me.  Dorset  Court 
was  a  grand  old  place,  in  the  reign  of  the  third  Edward,  and  was  in- 
habited by  a  family  of  that  name.  Sir  Richard  Dorset  was  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  old  English  cavalier,  proud  of  his  lineage,  proud 
of  the  land  in  which  he  was  born,  and  too  proud  to  admit  the 
possibility  of  his  proud  raco  being  deteriorated  by  mixture  with 
plebeian  blood.  In  short,  he  was  an  aristocrat  of  the  first  water, 
devotedly  attached  to  his  sovereign,  and  though  a  kind  master 
and  a  liberal  landlord,  he  would  not  abate  one  jot  of  the  dignity 
which  at  that  period  every  knight  of  the  shire  prided  himself  upon 
supporting. 

"  Sir  Richard  had  long  been  a  widower,  and  one  fair  daughter 
whom  he  loved  passing  well,  was  his  only  child.  Of  Anne,  who 
was  the  image  of  her  deceased  mother,  he  was  extravagantly 
proud,  as  well  he  might  be,  for  one  fairer  in  mind  or  person  lived 
not  in  all  the  country  round.  The  wish  next  to  his  heart  was, 
that  when  she  grew  to  woman's  estate  she  might  wed  one  at  least 
her  equal  in  birth  and  station  ;  and  it  need  not  be  mentioned  that 
when  she  reached  her  sixteenth  year,  there  was  scarcely  a  young 
gallant  in  the  whole  circle  of  her  father's  acquaintances  who  did 
not  aspire  to  her  hand  and  fortune.  Among  these  lovers  were 
two,  destined  to  become  rivals,  when  the  fluttering  and  flattering 
crowd  of  beaux  had,  one  by  one,  discovering  no  chances  of  suc- 
cess, betaken  themselves  to  other  shrines.  One  was  a  nobleman, 
the  other  a  commoner;  their  names  were  Edward,  Earl  Fortcsque, 
and  plain  Robert  Mcacham. 

"  The  course  of  true  love,  it  is  said,  never  does  run  smooth  ;  it 
certainly  did  not  in  this  particular  case,  for  Anne  Dorset,  despite 
the  command  of  her  father  that  she  should  wed  Earl  Fortesquc,  had 
been  un dutiful  enough  to  give  her  heart  to  an  untitled  gentleman, 
who  was  every  way  worthy  of  her  esteem  and  affection ;  and  when 
she  informed  her  father  that  she  could  not  wed  with  one  she  did 
not  love,  the  stern  old  cavalier  flew  into  a  terrible  rage,  and  fear- 
ful that  any  delay  might  prove  dangerous,  at  once  applied  to  the 
king,  who  in  consequence  of  false  reports  prejudicial  to  the  loyal- 
ty of  Robert  Meacham,  had  the  unfortunate  young  suitor  arrested 
on  a  charge  of  high  treason. 

"  Little  use  was  it  for  poor  Anne  Dorset  to  resist.  There  was 
no  Gretna  Green  in  those  days,  and  Robert  Meacham  was  pro- 
vented  from  being,  as  our  Mr.  John  Dean  was  thcothcr  day,  em- 
ployed by  the  young  lady's  father  as  coachman  and  marrying  her, 


as  tho  said  dashing  young  Irish  fortune-hunter  married  Miss  I'e- 
tronclla  Buker.  All  her  tears,  hysterics,  swoonings  and  passion- 
ate declarations  went  for  nothing.  Sir  Richard  Dorset,  like  a  great 
many  other  foolish  old  fathers,  consoled  himself  with  the  belief  that 
love  was  not  an  absolute  requisite,  where  there  was  plenty  of  yel- 
low gold  and  thousands  of  broad  acres ;  and  sent  peremptorily  for 
his  chaplain,  who  obeyed  the  summons,  and  in  the  chapel  of  Dor- 
set Court,  united  the  half-insensible  Anne  to  her  lordly  lover.  No 
sooner  had  the  union  been  completed  than  poor  Robert  Meacham 
was  released  from  prison. 

"  Terrible  was  the  blow  he  experienced  when  he  learned  that 
during  his  confinement  his  beloved  Anne  had  been  married  to 
Fortesque.  That  the  union  was  compulsory  on  her  part,  he  felt 
well  assured,  and  strengthened  by  that  belief,  he  determined  if 
possible  to  recover  his  lost  treasure.  Indignant  at  the  wrongs  he 
had  suffered,  and  certain  of  the  affections  of  his  mistress,  he  pre- 
vailed upon  several  friends  to  assist  him  in  a  project  for  the  grati- 
fication of  his  love  and  his  revenge. 

"  It  happened  that  Earl  Fortesque  possessed  an  estate  near 
Bristol,  then  a  great  seaport,  and  to  this  place  he  conducted  his 
unwilling  wife.  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  nuptials,  Meacham 
and  his  friends  followed  in  their  traces  ;  and  one  of  the  lat- 
ter having  disguised  himself,  obtained  employment  in  the  fami- 
ly of  the  earl  as  a  domestic  servant.  Watching  carefully  his 
opportunity,  he  obtained  an  interview  with  the  unhappy  wife,  dis- 
covered who  ho  was  and  what  was  his  errand,  and  found  the 
young  bride  full  of  tender  recollections  of  her  lover,  and  dislike  to 
the  husband  thus  forced  upon  her.  Through  the  agency-  of  tins 
friend,  Meacham  had  several  communications  with  her,  in  course 
of  which  means  were  concerted  for  their  escape  to  France,  where 
they  might  dwell  unmolested. 

"  It  was  a  bright  and  clear  morning  when  Anne,  with  her  fic- 
titious groom,  rode  out  for  the  alleged  purpose  of  taking  the  air. 
Soon  the  castle  was  left  behind,  and  putting  spurs  to  thoir  horses, 
they  galloped  to  a  small  fishing  village  on  the  shores  of  the  Bristol 
Channel,  where  a  boat  awaited  them.  A  vessel  lay  in  the  offing, 
and  speedily  Anno  Dorset  reached  the  deck  on  which  stood  Rob- 
ert Meacham,  eager  and  overjoyed  to  greet  his  recovered  treasure. 
In  half  an  hour  the  anchor  was  weighed,  the  sails  set,  and 

"  ' amid  ripple  and  8pray, 

Over  the  waters  away  and  away,' 

gaily  coursed  the  love-laden  bark,  Meacham  anticipating  the 
triumph  of  soon  landing  with  his  beautiful  prize  on  the  shores  of 
la  belle  France. 

"  'But  there  is  many  a  slip  'twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip.'  The 
wind,  which  had  hitherto  been  favorable,  suddenly  changed, 
and  a  gale  arose  in  the  night  which  sent  them  directly  out  of  their 
course.  At  that  time  little  was  known  of  navigation  ;  of  the  com- 
pass tho  mariners  were  ignorant,  and  for  ten  days  the  lovers  were 
driven  on  an  unknown  and  stormy  ocean,  at  the  mercy  of  wind 
and  wave.  The  poor  fugitive  bride  was  filled  with  tenor  and  re- 
morse, and  looked  on  this  uproar  of  the  elements  as  the  anger  of 
Heaven  directed  against  her;  nor  could  all  the  efforts  of  her  lover 
remove  from  her  mind  the  dismal  omen  of  some  approaching  catas- 
trophe. For  fourteen  weary  days  and  nights  the  gallant  little 
vessel  strovo  with  the  tempest,  and  at  length  at  daybreak  land 
was  discovered. 

"  'As,'  says  the  historian  Alcoforada, '  they  drew  near,  the  rising 
sun  shono  on  noble  forests,  the  trees  of  which  were  of  a  kind  un- 
known to  them.  Flights  of  birds  came  hovering  about  the  ship, 
and  perched  upon  the  rigging  without  any  signs  of  fear.'  Tbe 
boat  was  sent  on  shore  to  reconnoitre,  and  soon  returned  with  such 
reports  of  the  beaut}'  of  the  country,  that  Meacham  determined  to 
take  his  drooping  companion  to  the  shore,  in  hopes  that  her  health 
and  spirits  might  be  restored.  They  were  accompanied  to  the  shore 
by  the  faithful  friends  who  had  assisted  in  their  flight.  The  mari- 
ners remained  on  board  to  guard  the  ship. 

"  The  country  was  indeed  delightful — a  little  Paradise  amidst 
the  waves.  Here,  at  last,  Meacham  believed  that  happiness  would 
be  his;  that  the  serene  tranquillity  of  this  delightful  solitude  would 
recruit  the  drooping  health  and  spirits  of  his  companion.  Three 
days,  however,  had  scarcely  passed,  when  a  violent  storm  arose, 
and  raged  all  night  over  the  island.  On  the  following  morning 
Meacham  repaired  to  the  seaside,  but  the  ship  was  gone,  and  ho 
concluded  it  had  foundered  in  the  tempest. 

"  The  blow  was  tremendous,  but  it  fell  most  severely  on- poor 
Anne.  Again  she  reproached  herself  with  being  the  cause  of  their 
misfortunes,  and  refused  all  consolation.  And  thus,  without  ut- 
tering a  word,  died  on  that  lonely  island,  the  gentle  and  unfor- 
tunate English  girl,  in  the  very  prime  of  her  youth  and  beauty. 

"  The  last  act  of  the  tragedy  was  soon  played  out.  Meacham 
was  struck  with  despair,  and  in  the  bitterness  of  his  grief  up- 
braided himself  with  tearing  the  unfortunate  lady  from  her  home, 
country  and  friends,  to  perish  on  a  savage  coast.  He  survived 
her  but  five  days,  and  then  died,  requesting  to  be  laid  beside  her 
at  the  foot  of  a  rustic  altar  which  they  had  erected. 

"  The  island  was  speedily  deserted  by  Meacham's  followers, 
who  escaped  in  the  ship's  boat.  After  enduring  many  hardships, 
they  at  last  reached  Spain,  and  in  consequence  of  their  reports, 
mariners  were  sent  out  by  Henry  II.,  of  Castile,  to  re-discover  tho 
island,  which  is  now  known  as  Madeira. 

"  I  need  not  add  that  after  having  been  made  acquainted  with 
the  sad  history  of  poor  Anno  Dorset,  I  gazed  on  her  portrait  in 
the  old  library  with  greater  interest  than  ever." 


It  is  the  lot  of  genius  to  be  opposed,  and  to  bo  invigorated  by 
opposition ;  all  extremes  touch  each  other ;  frigid  praise  and 
censure  wait  upon  attainable  or  common  powers;  but  the  suc- 
cessful adventurer  leaps  on  an  unknown  or  long  lost  shore,  enno- 
bles it  with  his  name,  and  grasps  immortality. 
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THE  PRIMA  DONNA'S  TRIDMPH. 

[,  ,,m  .m  ED    i  BOS1    PAGE   li'»'*.] 

For  ft  long  timo  Philip  Armstrong  had  watched  and  waited  Ibi 
Mnggil  »fi  rctuni  after  her  flrsl  dianppcaranco;  bul  months  braided 
thomselve  into  yoara,  and  she  came  not.  Then  ho  contented 
i,,l(1  n  with  drawing  her  portrait  from  memory,  us  she  sat  that 
day  in  Birch  Hollow,  uingingwlth  the  bobolinks,  and  uungitupon 
uia  studio  wall,  and  gradually  hor  memory  grow  indl  tincl  in  hifl 
hoart.  Ten  years  aro  so  long,  so  long  to  remember,  unless  the 
face  be  daguerrootypod  upon  (he  heartl  Poor  Kbggiol  Vet 
latterly  ho  thought  much  ol  her;  and  when  the  prima  donna 
stood  boforo  him  on  the  stage  of  the  theatre,  and  the  Bame  clear, 
pure  voice  rung  out  its  bird-notes  on  tlic  air, a  bewildering  dreami- 
ness crept  over  hia  brain— it  was  as  though  he  walked  through  a 
thick  mist— nor  until  the  curtain  Tell  slowly,  and  those  luminous 
block  eyes  sought  his  own,  then  the  mist-clouds  (led,  ihc  sun  broke 
through,  the  door  of  the  heart's  inner  chamber  turned  rapidly  on 
it*  hinges,  letting  forth  the  full  flood-tide  of  memory,  and  ho  stood 
face  to  lace  with  Maggie.  And  in  that  glance  that  met  his  own, 
lir  read  the  record  of  a  long,  ton-year  devotion.  Link  bylink  the 
chain  Hashed  athwart  his  eyes— Maggie  had  loved  him— Maggie 
had  fled. 

lie  would  have  sought  her  then  und  there \  ho  would  have 
clasped  her  to  his  heart;  hut  she  who  sat  beside  him  claimed  his 
attentions— the  woman  who  had  once  spurned  him  for  an  old 
mini's -.'.dd,  but  now  would  gladly  have  lain  her  wealth  at  bis 
feet  for  ono  tittle  of  the  love  she  oneo  rejected.  But,  a  hull-hour 
later,  ho  sent  up  a  message  at  Madame  Margueritea's  hotel.  The 
porter  brought  hack  a  reply  from  tho  faithful  maid  waiting  in  an 
ante-room.  "  Her  mistress  had  come  from  the  theatre  ill,  fainting 
— sho  could  not  disturb  her.  Would  not  tho  gentleman  call  again 
in  tho  morning!"  Philip  bit  his  lip  with  disappointment,  then 
smiled  us  ho  thought  how  unseasonable  was  the  hour;  then,  wrap- 
ping closer  his  thick  cloak,  sought  his  lodgings  to  await  impatient- 
ly the  dawn ;  but  when  ho  again  sought  tho  prima  donna  she  was 
miles  and  miles  away. 

A  brilliant  company  were  congregated  in  Mrs.  Colonel  Dew- 
hurst's  sumptuous  drawing-rooms.     For  three  years  that  beautiful 
woman  had  been  a  widow.     Tho  old  man  whom  sho  had  wedded 
could  not  carry  with  him  his  money  bags  over  tho  threshold  of 
eternity,  and  they  must,  porfurco,  bo  left  at  the  disposal  of  hor 
who,  marrying  him  for  his  wealth,  could  not  bo  supposed  to  mourn 
his  loss  with  extravagance  of  grief.     And  yet,  her  crapos  and 
sables  wore  a  la  mode;  tho  hem  of  her  widow's  veil  of  tho  pre- 
scribed depth  ;  for  a  year  sho  was  not  seen  in  the  gay,  exclusive 
assemblies  of  Up-Town  ;  men  hoped  when  they  died  their  wives 
would  griovo  for  their  loss  so  deeply  as  did  Mrs.  Colonel  Dew- 
hurst  her  liege  lord's  ;  O,  altogether,  Katherine  Dewhurst  mourned 
very  properly  for  her  departed  husband  !     But  now,  two  years 
passed,  her  mourning  weeds  gradually  softening  to  tho  faintest 
gray,  now  she  mingled  again  in  society,  and  her  mansion  was 
often  thrown  open  to  the  beau  monde  of  her   "  set."    And   into 
circles  where  her  rank  and  wealth  gavo  her  free  sway,  tho  onco 
discarded  lover,  Philip  Armstrong,  found  open  entree.     Recog- 
nized genius  and  growing  wealth  proved  to  him  the  "  open  sesame  " 
that  gained  him  admission  ;  and  to-night,  of  all  those  who  stood 
in  her  crowded  drawing-rooms,  no  bon  mots  or  witty  sallies  were 
quoted,  or  bandied  from  lip  to  lip,  like  the  talented  young  artist's. 
Fair  ladies  smiled  upon  him.     And  his  hostess — can  it  be  possible 
that  he  has  forgotten  the  past,  as  connected  with  her,  and  taken 
her  to  his  heart  again — for  he  is  often  seen  in  public  at  her  side  1 
Now  that  sho  is  free,  will  he  again  woo  and  win  her?     Let  us  see. 
It  was  near  midnight,  and,  heated  and  weary,  PliiUp  Armstrong 
left  the  crowdod  saloons  for  tho  cool,  quiet  conservatory.     It  was 
like  fairy  land  there.     Colored  lamps  hung  from  the  greenery 
festooning  tho  ceding ;  tropic  plants  held  up  tjicir  snowy  chalices 
to  render  perfume  to  the  night  air,  till  all  was  fragrant  as  the 
Spice  Islands  of  the  East.     Musing  over  that  singular  revelation 
at  tho  theatre,  Armstrong   stood  leaning  against  a  pillar  in  a 
shadowy  recess,  when  suddenly  a  white  hand,  sparkling  with 
jewels,  was  laid  upon  Ins  arm.     He  looked  into  her  face,  but  it 
was  not  the  face  of  his  thoughts— his  hostess  stood  beside  him. 
It  seemed  like  intrusion  ;  but  he  greeted  her  with  courtesy.    For 
a  few  moments  they  conversed  on  ordinary  themes ;  then,  imper- 
ceptibly,  the  wily  woman  led  him  to  talk  of  himself  and  his 
present  position. 

"  It  is  so  strange  that  we  should  stand  together  here — I,  mistress 
of  this  house,  and  you,  a  lauded,  talented  man,  unapproachable 
in  your  genius  ;  when,  years  ago, — but  I  suppose  I  ought  not  to 
refer  to  that  past;  and  yet,  I  think  of  it  often — do  you  never, 
Philip'?"  she  asked. 

Armstrong  had  been  thinking  of  the  past,  but  not  in  connection 
with  her.     He  could  not  bear  it. 

"  Will  not  your  absence  be  remarked  V  he  asked,  almost  cold- 
ly, evading  a  reply.  ."  Mrs.  Dewhurst,  let  mo  lead  you  to  your 
guests." 

"Mrs.  Dewhurst!"  she  repeated,  passionately,  almost  scorn- 
fully. "  Always  that  cold  name  !  Why  not  call  me  Kate?  I 
have  called  you  Philip."  And  the  beautiful  temptress's  breath 
camo  warm  upon  his  cheek  as  she  slid  her  hand  into  his.  "Philip, 
can  you  never  forgive  V 

"  Yes,  Katherine  Dewhurst,  I  havo  forgiven ;  but  I  cannot  for- 
get," ho  said,  sadly. 

"And  now,  you  hate  me?"  sho  asked,  in  a  thick  whisper. 
No !" 

The  monosyllable  was  spoken  in  a  low,  quiet  tone,  and  the 
deceived  woman  thought  it  low  with  feeling.  Her  eye  flashed 
triumph. 


"  <  i,  Philip  !  [f  I    hould    ■■;.'  that  I  did  you  a  great  wrong,  that 

]    of  prido,  and  (he  evil  in  my  rut:'. 

to  stifle  tin  only  lovo thatc*  Imy 

saying  '     Philip,  would  yon    corn  mi     I   I  how  bitter 

has  been  mj  repcnl  ncol"    And  sho  eagerly  hunj 

Tho  answer  cami    In    ad,  but  firm  tones.    Mo  exultation  be- 
trayed itself  therein. 
"No,   Mrs.  Dewhurst,  I  would  not  scorn  you;  hut  I  should 

pity  you,  that  you  ever  let  the  base  love  of  gold  come  between 
your  heart  and  mine.  As  for  me,  I  have  suffered— but  I  have 
conquered.  We  can  never  ho  to  each  other  more  than  friends. 
God  grant  you  happinesh  !  I  bid  you  farewell !"  And  in  another 
minute  Mrs.  Dewhurst  stood  alone. 


"Comotomo  quickly,  Philip.  The  strangest  thing  has  hap- 
pened 1     Maggie  has  returned  !" 

So  ran  a  brief  letter,  its  faintly  traced  chirogrnphy  evidently 
written  under  strongest  excitement,  that  Philip  A;  □ 
upon  hifl  table  when  be  Bought  bis  lodgings.  The  faint  gray 
morning  twilight  found  him  far  on  his  way  to  Birch  Farm;  hut 
tho  fiery-breathed  iron  steed  rushing  onward  through  town  and 
city,  through  deep  gorge  and  ravine,  over  hill  and  plain,  was  slow 
as  a  snail  compared  with  the  heart  that  was  sent  on  before. 

At  the  twilight  hour,  a  hushed  group  stood  about  the  bed  where- 
on lay  Maggie  Liston — Madame  Marguerites.  It  had  all  been  ex- 
plained by  the  faithful  Marina,  who  hung  weeping  ubovo  the 
couch,  how  for  days  and  nights  her  mistress  had  urged  the  driver 
onward,  scarce  snatching  time  for  rest  or  food,  till  at  last  she  had 
gained  the  goal  of  her  journey  ;  when,  alighting  at  the  village  inn, 
she  had  rapidly  walked  down  tho  long  highway  and  struck  into 
tho  path  leading  through  the  meadow  to  Birch  Hollow,  and  then, 
pausing  there,  tho  reaction  came,  and  sho  sank  fainting  to  the 
ground. 

In  alarm,  the  girl  sought  help  at  the  nearest  farmhouse,  and 
they  bore  her  thither.  So  Maggie  was  at  homo  again  ;  and  then 
a  fierce  brain  fever  followed,  and,  raving  in  delirium,  calling 
wildly  for  "  Philip  !  Philip  !"  she  revealed  herself.  Letters  wcro 
immediately  despatched  by  tho  mother;  and  the  man  who  took 
back  the  carriage  and  horses  to  the  city,  bore  a  message  to  Mr. 
Legard  from  the  faithful  Marina ;  and  the  same  day  that  wit- 
nessed the  return  of  Philip,  saw  also  the  arrival  of  le  manayeur  to 
watch  over  the  child  of  his  adoption.  And  now  it  was  the  seventh 
night,  and  at  twilight  they  stood,  a  hushed  group,  about  the  bed 
whereon  tho  sufferer  lay  in  a  deep  sleep,  whose  waking  would 
bring  tho  crisis.  Life  or  death  hung  in  tho  balance.  Hours 
passed ;  and  the  old  village  doctor  held  her  wrist  in  one  hand, 
measuring  its  wandering  pulses  by  the  strokes  of  his  watch.  Mrs. 
Armstrong,  Philip,  Mr.  Legard  and  Marina,  stood  silent.  The 
old  clock  in  the  kitchen  chimed  forth  twelve  clear  and  strong ; 
when  the  sleeper  stirred  upon  her  pillows  and  lifted  her  eyelids 
slowly.  Eeason  was  in  her  glance,  and  a  faint  smile  quivered  on 
her  lips. 

"  Tho  danger  is  over  !"  Baid  the  doctor,  putting  up  his  watch 
and  moving  from  the  bedside. 

"  Thank  God  !"  said  Philip  Armstrong,  in  a  hoarse,  quick  whis- 
per; then  ho  went  quickly  from  the  room. 

"  Yes,  thank  God  that  Maggio  Liston  is  not  lost  to  us  forever !" 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Armstrong,  grasping  Mr.  Legard's  hand  and 
leading  him  to  an  adjoining  apartment,  closing  the  door  behind 
them. 

"Maggie  Liston  1  Great  God  !  My  child  1  Tell  me — tell  me 
— how  did  you  got  my  child  ?"  And  Mr.  Legard  knelt  on  his 
knees  bsforc  her,  tho  wildest  agitation  on  his  dark  face. 

Mrs.  Armstrong  did  not  faint,  or  tremble,  but  she  sank  into  a 
chair,  looking  pale  and  crushed,  and  pressed  her  hands  over  her 
heart. 

"  Mark  Liston,"  sho  said,  in  a  rapid,  husky  voice,  "  I  know 
you.  I  knew  you  when  your  foot  crossed  this  threshold.  Twen- 
ty-six years  have  not  erased  your  face  from  my  heart.  Listen  : 
Twenty-three  years  ago  your  wife,  Alice  Reeves,  wandered  back 
to  Glenthorne,  to  Birch  Farm,  to  die  !  She  did  not  say  that  you 
deserted  her,  I  never  believed  you  did.  I  knew  that  some  fatal 
mistake  had  sundered  you ;  but  I  took  her  in ;  she  died  here ; 
and  she  gavo  into  my  keeping  a  two-year  old  child — her  child  and 
yours.  At  first  I  took  that  child  to  my  heart ;  but,  God  forgive 
me  !  I  thrust  her  out  afterwards,  for  she  had  your  face,  and  I  re- 
membered you  had  once  said  you  loved  me,  but  when  you  met  a 
fairer,  you  proved  false  !" 

"  Sarah  Ellis,  for  thus  must  I  call  you,"  and  that  stately  man 
sank  by  her  side  and  reverently  kissed  the  hand  he  took  in  his 
own ;  "  Sarah,  it  was  the  dead  who  wronged  us.  I  was  never 
false !  Alice  Reeves  was  your  girlhood  friend ;  and  when  she 
came  to. me,  saying  that  you  repented  your  vows,  and  loved  James 
Armstrong  better  than  me,  do  you  wonder  that  I  believed  her  ? 
Yes,  I  was  credulous  and  indignant;  and  she — Sarah,  I  will  not 
speak  illy  of  the  dead— but  this  I  say,  calling-  my  Maker  as  my 
witness,  that  when  I  spoke  the  vows  binding  my  life  to  hers,  you 
only  were  enshrined  in  my  heart.  It  was  all  a  fatal  mistake.  A 
dark  time  followed.  Alice  grew  fitful  and  melancholy  ;  at  times 
we  feared  insanity.  It  came  at  last ;  but  one  day  she  escaped 
from  her  keepers,  and  little  Margaret  was  also  missing  from  her 
cradle.  Search  was  made  everywhere ;  but  there  was  a  dark, 
deep  lake  near  our  home,  and  we  thought  it  was  there  mother 
and  child  must  have  found  a  grave.  I  had  been  less  than  human 
then,  not  to  have  mourned  her,  for  Alice  always  loved  me.  But 
my  child  !  0,  Sarah,  you  know  not  what  anguish  rent  my  heart 
then,  nor  what  joy  thrills  it  now,  as  I  find  her  thus  restored  to  my 
arms!  Henceforth  I  am  no  longer  Mark  Legard,  an  aimless 
wanderer  from  shore  to  shore,  but  Mark  Liston,  who,  every  day 
on  bended  knees,  will  thank  God  that  the  shadows  have  passed 


from  hi-  life.  I  understand  now  why  my  heart  fo  yearned 
toward  my  <  Jiild." 

A  brief  Si  ore,  and  you  and  I  part  for  a  season,  reader, 

after,  when  tl  time  stood  mtr  over  the 

country,  and  warm  wind-  fanned  ■  t  cheeks,  a  cou- 

ple sat  togeihcj  Fern  Spring. 

The  fragrant  ferns  and  graceful  brake-leaves  waved  over  it*  mossy 
margin,  and  the  limpid  wftton  bubbled  up  dear  and  sweet  below. 
And  bright  and  Sparkling  OS  the  water.-,  were  the  "clear  wells"  ot 
ore  mirrored  in  each  other's  gaze. 

"  Maggie,"  whispered  Philip  Armstrong,  "  now  that  my  mother 
,  i  ■!  rour  father  are  renewing  the  rows  plighted  in  youth's  spring- 
time, why  may  we  not,  also,  Emprore  a  spring-time  no  autumn  of 
age  hi^  withered  (or  nit  Ion  remember  that  raffling  here, 
twelve  rhen  1  ::    from    Vale  that  long  summer 

vacation  ?  And  you  remember  my  prediction — '  You  would  make 
a  prima  donna?'  When  you  ere  my  wife,  I  hhall  be  jealous  when 
you  sing  for  others,  and  they  all  come  praising  yon,  and  laying 
their  homngc  at  yonr  feet.  I  shall  prove  a  very  exacting  husband, 
Maggio." 

"Philip," — and  a  world  of  tenderness  lay  in  the  gaze  of  tho 
dark  eyes  that  sought  his — "  Philip,  a  wife  should  hare  no  other 
admiration  than  her  husband's.  It  will  suffice  for  me.  I  will 
sing  no  more  in  public,  but  keep  my  songs  for  you  alone.  This 
shall  be  tho  prima  donna's  triumph!" 


WOMEN  IN  THE  E.A5T. 

The  Mohammedans  nearly  all  believe  that  woman  has  no  bouL 
This  is  not  taught  in  the  Koran,  but  is  countenanced  by  the  fact 
that,  in  the  great  prophet's  paradise,  bouris  are  given  to  the  faith- 
ful instead  of  their  earthly  wires.  The  Chinese  make  slaves  of 
the  women  in  this  world,  and  deny  them  any  hope  of  compensa- 
tion hereafter.  In  Western  Australia,  female  children  are  always 
betrothed  a  few  days  after  their  birth ;  and  should  the  first  hus- 
band die  before  the  girl  attains  her  maturity,  she  belongs  to  his 
heir.  In  New  Zealand,  if  a  girl's  future  husband  should  die,  no 
other  man  can  make  a  proposal  to  her.  Among  the  Hindoos, 
widows  may  not  marry  again.  In  China,  the  parents  bargain  for 
the  marriage  of  their  children  while  they  are  yet  unborn.  Tho 
New  Hollanders  steal  their  wives ;  and  if  a  woman  attempts  to 
escape  her  captor,  he  at  once  thrusts  a  spear  through  the  fleshy 
part  of  her  leg  or  thigh.  Of  all  methods  of  obtaining  a  wife,  that 
of  purchase  is  the  most  universal.  It  is  practised  by  the  African, 
by  the  black  and  brown  races  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  by 
nearly  all  the  nations  of  Asia.  The  Circassian  women  prefer 
being  sent  to  Constantinople  to  be  sold.  In  Siam  and  Cochin 
China,  men  invariably  purchase  their  wives;  but  the  women 
have  one  privilege,  the  parents  cannot  sell  them  without- their  will. 
In  China,  however,  women  are  sold  without  being  consulted  on 
the  subject,  and  have  to  obey  ever}'  one  in  ihe  family  of  her  pur- 
chaser, without  exception — the  husband's  control  over  her  being 
entirely  unlimited.  In  Japan,  presents  are  made  to  the  bride, 
who  transfers  them  to  her  relatives,  to  defray  the  expense  and 
trouble  they  incurred  in  bringing  her  up  from  her  infancy. — 
Oriaital  Journal. 


THE  LATE  DOUGLAS  JERROLD. 

Mr.  Blanchard  Jerrold,  the  present  editor  of  Lloyd's  Xews- 
paper,  proffers  the  following  explanation  in  that  journal,  which 
he  feels  to  be  due  to  the  memory  ol  his  late  father  :  "  My  father 
left  property  sworn  at  Doctors'  Commons  at  £1500.  In  addition 
to  this  sum,  my  mother  held  a  policy  in  her  own  right  on  my 
father's  life,  value  £1000 — other  items  raise  tho  total  sum  to 
£3000.  The  copyrights  of  my  father's  plays  realize  an  average 
incomo  of  £100.  More,  the  position  of  the  members  of  my 
father's  family  would  have  enabled  them,  had  there  been  any  need 
for  their  exertions,  to  supply  any  deficiency  the  above  property 
could  not  cover.  It  is  due  to  the  memory  of  my  father  that  tho 
public  should  know  that  he  left  a  sufficiency  for  my  mother  and 
sister;  and  that  the  love  of  his  own  kindred,  in  any  case,  would 
have  insured  this  sufficiency.  In  explanation  of  the  '  Ilemem- 
brance  '  performances,  I,  as  representative  of  my  father's  family, 
should  state  that  I  declined  emphatically  to  receive  anything  that 
should  wear  the  appearance  of  a  charity — such  charity  being 
needless.  The  'Remembrance'  performances  I  was  distinctly  as- 
sured would  be  in  honor  of  my  father's  memory.  If  the  public 
have  gathered  the  idea  that  these  were  efforts  of  charity,  1  have 
only  to  assure  them,  on  the  part  of  his  family,  that  the  illustrious 
dead  had  husbanded  enough  against  the  need  thereof— even  after 
the  loss  of  thousands,  for  which  he  became  security.  I  thank  the 
earnest  friends  for  their  kind  intentions  ;  but  I  decline  to  permit 
the  English  public  to  remain  impressed  with  the  idea  that  there 
was  need  to  pass  the  hat  round,  however  gracefully,  in  the  name 
of  Douglas  Jerrold — a  name  that  shall  not  want  my  exertion,  at 
least,  to  preserve  its  independence." 


A  REVOLUTION 
AMOSfi     THE     H  A  G A  Z I M 


E  S. 


It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  pay  three  dollars  to  obtain  a  first  class,  elegant- 
ly illustrated  and  carefully  edited  Magazine,  filled  with  original  reading  of  the 
most  entertaining  character. 

BALLOU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY 

has  opened  the  eyes  of  the  puhlic  to  the  fact,  that  they  can  obtain  a  better 
ftfagazine  for  OSE  dollar  a  year  than  they  have  heretofore  been  charged  Tirana 
dollars  for. 

"TOO    CHEAP!    TOO    CHEAP!!" 

cry  the  old  fogy  publishers.  [c  How  can  a  Magazine,  containing  ose  bt>t>eed 
pages  of  original  matter,  and  FOP.rr  or  fifty  illustrations  in  each  number,  be 
afforded  far  one  dollar  a  year,  or  at  teh  cents  by  the  single  number?" 

VERY     EASILY     DONE! 

Step  into  our  publishing  and  printing-house,  and  obFerre  our  facilities  for 
doing  business,  and  the  heavy  edition  we  print — 90,000  copies — and  you 
will  understand  how  it  is  done,  and  that  it  pays  handsomely. 

is  printed  on  the  finest  of  paper,  being  the  cheapest  M.ignzice  in  the  world, 
and  containing  more  original  mattes  than  any  other.  Never  meddling  with 
political,  sectional  or  sectarian  questions,  its  aim  is  to  make  home  cheerful 
and  happy.  Just  such  a  work  as  any  father,  brother,  or  friend  would  intro- 
duce to  the  family  circle. 

JUDGE    FOR    YOURSELF. 

0s*  Enclose  one  dollar  in  a  letter  addressed  as  below,  and  the  Magazine 
will  be  sent  by  return  of  mail,  and  for  a  whole  year. 
No.  23  Winter  Street.  M.  M.  BA1L0U,  Boston*  JUass. 
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HON.  ERASMUS  D.  BEACH. 

Wo  present  on  this  pago  nn  oxccllont  portrait  of  Hon. 
Erasmus  J).  Beach,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  drawn  and 
engraved  expressly  for  tho  Pictorial.  Mr.  Bench  is  ono 
of  the  "three  Richmonds  in  tho  field,"  striving  for  tho 
gubernatorial  chair  of  Massachusetts,  lie  being  supported 
by  tho  democratic  party  for  that  high  office.  We  have 
heretofore  presented  portraits  of  tho  other  candidates, 
Govornor  Gardner  and  Hon.  N.  P.  Banks  of  Wnltham, 
accompaniod  by  biographical  sketches,  but  Mr.  Beach's 
portrait  has  nover  appeared  in  our  columns,  though  he 
has  been  for  two  years  before  tho  people  as  a  gubernato- 
rial candidate.  At  the  date  of  tho  present  number  of 
our  paper,  which,  however,  is  issued  a  few  days  in  ad- 
vance, the  political  contest  which  settles  the  policy  of  tho 
State  will  havo  been  decided,  and  one  of  the  threo  gen- 
tlemen above-named  will  have  been  selected  as  chief 
magistrate  But  whether  elected  or  defeated,  our  friends 
will  be  glad  to  preserve  the  likeness  of  a  man  of  so  much 
prominence  as  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  and  whose  use- 
fulness and  reputation  are  by  no  means  circumscribed 
by  tho  limits  of  the  political  arena.  Erasmus  D.  Beach 
was  born  in  tho  town  of  Sandisfield,  Berkshire  county, 
in  iho  year  1809.  His  father,  Erastus  Beach,  was  by 
profession  a  physician,  of  vciy  extensive  practice,  which 
he  followed  with  eminent  success  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  or  till  near  tho  date  of  his  death,  two  years 
sinco.  The  mother  of  Mr.  Beach,  Miss  Sarah  Sage 
Mills,  was  a  sister  of  Hon.  John  Mills,  late  United  States 
district  attorney.  Her  death  preceded  that  of  her  hus- 
band about  a  year.  Mr.  Beach  received  his  education 
almost  exclusively  at  the  public  schools,  though  he  was 
a  member  of  Wcstfield  Academy  for  several  terms,  under 
the  excellent  tuition  of  Rev.  Dr.  Davis.  Among  his 
early  instructors  at  the  village  school  in  Sandisfield,  we 
find  the  name  of  Mrs.  Hull,  wife  of  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor Hull,  a  most  estimable  woman  and  devoted  friend. 
Having  a  strong  inclination  to  pursue  the  profession  of 
law,  he  entered  the  office  of  Mr.  Mills,  in  the  town  of 
Southwick,  from  whence,  after  a  course  of  faithful  study, 
he  entered  the  law  school  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  then 
under  the  charge  of  the  late  Judge  Gould.  Having 
concluded  his  preparatory  studies,  he  was  admitted  to 

Sractice,  and  in  1835  opened  an  office  in  Springfield, 
lass.,  where  he  has  since  resided.  Mr.  Beach  was  for 
a  time  conductor  of  the  Hampden  Whig,  immediately 
after  it  was  abandoned  by  Mr.  Eldridge,  and  subsequent- 
ly, in  1836,  we  believe,  he  became  proprietor,  having  changed  its 
name  to  the  Hampden  Post.  Mr.  Beach  held  the  ownership 
and  editorial  charge  of  the  Post  for  nearly  eight  years,  during 
which  time  he  also  purchased  the  press  and  materials  of  the  Green- 
field democratic  paper,  and  contributed  largely  to  its  columns. 
The  files  of  the  Hampden  Post  during  the  period  it  was  conducted 
by  Mr.  Beach,  exhibit  evidence  of  ability,  tact  and  enterprise, 
proving  him  a  ready  writer  and  logical  reasoner  when  discussing 
the  political  or  other  questions  of  the  day.  The  law  practice  of 
Mr.  Beach  being  now  largely  increased,  he  disposed  of  his  inter- 
est in  the  journals  referred  to,  and  devoted  his  whole  attention  to 
his  profession.  From  1849  to  1851,  Mr.  Beach  was  a  member  of 
the  board  of  selectmen,  to  the  chairmanship  of  which  he  was  an- 
nually elected.  While  under  his  associate  supervision,  the  affairs 
of  the  town  were  conducted  with  marked  economy,  and  the  most 
abundant  satisfaction  given  to  the  citizen  tax-payers  who  had  re- 
posed in  him  their  confidence.  Upon  the  incorporation  of  the 
town  into  a  city,  he  was  elected  to  the  hoard  of  aldermen,  and 
while  in  that  position  devoted  a  very  liberal  share  of  his  time  and 
attention  to  the  interests  of  the  city,  as  his  official  associates  will 
cheerfully  bear  witness.  Mr.  Beach  has  before  and  since  been 
frequently  importuned  by  his  personal  and  political  friends  to  ac- 
cept nominations  for  other  positions  of  honor  and  trust,  but  other 
engagements  more  consonant  with  his  laste  and  wishes  have  led 
him  to  decline.  In  1851,  he  was  elected  to  the  State  senate,  where 
he  took  a  decided  stand  in  opposition  to  the  famous  legislative 
"coalition,"  and  was,  moreover,  active  in  his  resistance  to  the 
project  at  that  time  submitted  for  nullifying  some  of  the  laws  of 
the  general  government.     In  1853,  Mr.  Beach  was  elected  by  his 


HON.    ERASMUS    D.    BEACH. 


fellow-citizens  a  delegate  to  the  State  Convention  for  revising  the 
constitution.  We  have  omitted  to  mention  that  upon  the  organi- 
zation of  the  National  Horse  Guards  in  Springfield,  he  was  unan- 
imously elected  commandant,  and  proved  a  most  acceptable  and 
competent  officer  of  a  most  excellent  and  well-disciplined  com- 
pany of  cavalry.  In  1855,  Mr.  Beach  was  first  nominated  by  the 
democratic  party  as  their  candidate  for  governor.  He  was  re-nom- 
inated the  following  year,  and  now  is  a  third  time  presented  to 
the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  for  that  office,  by  one  of  the 
most  unanimous  aud  harmonious  conventions  that  has  ever  as- 
sembled in  the  State  for  a  similar  purpose.  The  personal  and 
private  character  of  Mr.  Beach  is  irreproachable ;  it  will  bear  tho 
closest  scrutiny.  In  his  religious  views  he  is  in  nowise  sectarian 
or  bigoted,  but  rather  disposed  to  allow  the  largest  freedom  and 
liberty  of  conscience.  His  political,  like  his  moral  antecedents, 
have  been  consistent  and  praiseworthy,  never  vacillating  and  un- 
reliable. Eminently  retiring  and  modest  in  his  demeanor,  he  has 
never  sought  positions  of  a  public  character,  but  when  at  the  call 
of  his  fellow-citizens  he  has  been  placed  at  the  post  of  trust  and 
responsibility,  he  has  never  shrank  from  a  faithful  performance  of 
his  duties  or  sought  to  evade  those  which  might  endanger  his  pop- 
ularity with  opposing  forces,  political  or  otherwise.  The  person- 
al appearance  of  Mr.  Beach  is  quite  striking  :  he  is  tall,  strongly, 
but  gracefully  built,  with  dark  hair  and  light  complexion,  and  his 
bearing  "  gives  the  world  assurance  of  a  man."  By  a  singular 
coincidence,  all  three  of  the  candidates  for  the  gubernatorial  office 
arc  men  whose  appearance  would  attract  attention  from  strangers, 
and  either  of  them  would  look  the  office  well.  As  for  their  quali- 
fications, we  leave  them  to  be  discussed  by  the  political  papers. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  TRIFLES. 

The  world  is  made  up  of  trifles.  The  grand  move- 
ments ot  great  events  and  the  changes  of  empires  aro 
founded  in  causes,  very  generally,  which  would  be  pro- 
nounced trifles  by  the  world.  Yes,  "trifles  as  light  as 
air"  have  led  to  some  of  the  most  important  discover- 
ies wo  havo.  The  fall  of  an  apple  gave  Newton  the  clue 
to  gravitation ;  the  rising  up  of  a  lid  of  a  tea-kettle  gave 
U3  our  railroads,  steamboats,  ocean  steamers,  and  a 
thousand  other  things  ;  not  to  speak  of  the  steam  press, 
that,  combined,  put  the  world  centuries  ahead  in  tho 
mysteries  of  the  universe  and  the  purposes  of  God.— To 
the  observation  of  a  flower  dimly  pictured  on  a  stono, 
we  owe  the  philosophical  researches  in  chemistry  and 
light  which  ultimately  gave  us  the  daguerreotype. — 
By  a  trifling  loan  of  money  from  tho  great  actor  Talma 
to  Napoleon,  in  a  time  of  need,  the  fate  of  Europe  was 
changed — millions  of  men  perished,  thrones  were  emp- 
tied, Wellington  was  made  a  duke,  Moscow  was  burned, 
and  France  made  a  despotism  at  the  present  time ;  for 
Napoleon  was  on  the  brink  of  suicide,  a  nameless  ad- 
venturer, when  Talma  gave  him  this  assistance. — The 
foundation  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  a  cunning  trick 
in  an  individual  combat,  or  duel.  American  liberty  and 
thirty-one  glorious  States  arose  from  a  strong  cup  of  tea 
made  by  the  Bostonians  in  1775.  A  little  piece  of  mag- 
netized steel  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  new  world.  The 
erection  of  a  saw-mill  in  California  changed  the  currency 
of  the  world.  The  crossing  of  a  little  stream  of  water 
subverted  the  liberty  of  Rome  and  gave  the  name  of 
Brutus  immortality.  The  flying  of  a  common  paper 
kite  by  a  printer  gave  us  the  magnetic  telegraph.  The 
eating  of  an  apple  in  the  garden  of  Eden  brought  sin 
and  death  into  the  world  ;  the  giving  away  of  a  golden 
apple  caused  a  ten  years'  war  and  the  fall  of  Troy.— A 
delay  of  five  minutes  saved  the  lives  of  Napoleon  tho 
First  and  his  family  from  an  "  infernal  machine  "  in  the 
streets  of  Paris.  A  delay  of  two  minutes  once  cost  fifty 
lives  on  an  American  railroad.  The  exportation  of  a 
few  potatoes  from  America  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  has 
saved  the  Irish  nation  from  starvation.  It  is  quite  im- 
possible to  enumerate  the  almost  numberless  trifles  that 
have  produced  numberless  great  events,  and  made  num- 
*  berless  radical  changes  in  the  history  and  destiny  ot  the 

world.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  "trifles"  are  not  to  be 
scoffed  at.  The  world  may  learn  great,  and  true,  and 
valuable  lessons  from  these  same  "  trifles."  Hold  noth- 
ing in  contempt ;  the  worlds  which  the  microscope  has  revealed  to 
us  in  the  drop  of  water  are  as  wonderful  and  mysterious  as  the 
bright  and  beautiful  worlds  brought  to  our  eyc^  by  the  telescope. 
The  loathsome  caterpillar  which  we  long  to  crush  beneath  our  feet, 
will  one  day  be  a  beautiful  creature,  with  rainbows  for  its  wings. 
The  little  pool  of  dirty  water  lying  at  our  feet  will  be  woven  into 
a  bright  and  beautifully  embroidered  veil,  on  the  miraculous  sun, 
for  the  face  of  the  queen  who  trails  her  robe  of  light  among  the 
countless  stars.  A  single  leaf  from  the  Bible  may  lead  the  soul 
— the  only  immortal  thing  in  the  universe  save  its  Maker — out  of 
the  shadows  and  darkness  of  dust,  and  fit  it  for  an  audience, 
yea,  though  it  be  the  soul  of  a  beggar,  with  the  King  of  kings. 
Neio  Orleans  Picayune. 

<  —  »— ■ » 

CHINESE  FISHING-BOAT. 
The  landscape  picture  represented  below,  has  for  its  most  prom- 
inent object  a  large  junk,  with  a  deck-house  filled  with  a  Chinese 
party.  The  junk  is  sloop-rigged,  with  an  enormous  sail,  but  not- 
withstanding the  clumsy  character  of  their  craft,  the  Chinese 
marines  certainly  handle  them  with  a  good  deal  of  dexterity. 
Other  junks  are  seen  prowling  along  in  the  distance,  which  is 
closed  by  a  line  of  low  hills,  one  of  the  summits  being  surmount- 
ed by  a  tall  pagoda,  producing  a  peculiar  effect.  In  the  left  hand 
corner  of  the  picture  is  a  line  of  stakes  to  which  sunken  nets  are 
attached,  set  very  much  in  the  manner  employed  by  some  of  our 
fishermen  along  the  coast.  The  Chinese  are  very  dexterous  in 
entrapping  the  scaly  denizens  of  the  deep,  and  arc  the  only  peo- 
ple who  practise  fishing  by  means  of  birds,  which  we  have  here- 
tofore described  and  illustrated. 


A    CHINESE   FISHING    BOAT 
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MATUHIN  M.  BALLOU,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 

FRANCIS  A.  DLItiVAGB,  A*«inTAr<T  Editor. 


TO  CORKEMPOMiErTK. 

Consta.vt  Rf.a  nr.R. —  Tim  Rrt'jrnl  Bopoyi.  nr  Sfpahil,  nrr  tnkcn  from  the  njfri- 
eultural  rlnMea  of  Ii,d(aii  mr\rty.  Thoj  urn  almost  nil  tlio  conn  of  rultl- 
Tiitinft  proprietor*  if  tin*  loll,  tvliiw  fomtlJci  havn  Inonufd  borond  tli« 
iiiiTitm  nf  lllbil*t«nce<  When  the  father  -In--  the  rddnr  Km  tiikca  li  i-  place. 
If  h<i  lm  a  dulilirr  In  n  dlntaiit  land,  mid  ran  nffnrd  to  do  10,  DO  rcMgna  bin 
mttIcOi  anfl  roturoi  home  to  tnkn  hi*  po.t  nt  tl«o  bend  Of  tli«  family. 

Hkiivkt,  I'hll/iili'ljjliln.—  IIiivo  .ton  not  inndo  n  mlntnkc  In  trniiiKrlMng  tli« 
motto*  Tho  orlgliml,  wo  think,  iiiimt  lio  (iliiria  virtuin  umbra  (Glory  Is 
tho  nhniloiv  of  valor). 

T.  M.  I*. — We  do  not  know  whnt  In  tlio  beat  work  on  phonographic  ahort- 
hnnd  writing.  Wo  always  preferred  "  Towndrow'i  Stenography,"  whlrh 
mil  v  be  obtained  by  writing  to  llin  nlinui  Brothers.  Cornhlll,  Roaton — co*ti 
from  aevonty-llvo  enntn  to  n  dollnr. 

R.  J. — There  U  no  mm  for  iiriir-nlghtcdiKw  but  wrnring  BOHtSOlM  with  800" 
eave  lonn  adapted  to  jnur  hit.  It  if>  a  confutation  that  m-ar-Mghtcd  ■■>"■■ 
pri'pcrvo  their  pownra  to  n  great  nge. 

W.  11.— In  France,  every  writer  fur  the  preaa  la  obliged  to  olgn  hla  real  nnmo 
tn  hi"  artlrlca, 

Julia  0-— Head  tlio  lottora  of  Madame  do  Scvlgr.o  and  Lady  Mary  Wartley 
Montnguu. 

8iia  vcjiiAi. — Tho  egg*  of  the  true  Block  Hamburg  fowla  nro  wortli  fir*  dollars 
it  down  In   Kngland. 

0.  D.  II. — Ijirgo  draughts  of  witter  aro  the  r t  injurlnua  with  nlimonta  ilim- 

OUltof  digestion,  like  the  nils;  and  the  drinking  or  too  much  water  after 
fat  pork,  for  limtiu.ee,  shot  d  bo  avoided.  Hut  in  countries  where  ioup 
doca  not  constitute  a  rcf"'U  i  part  of  the  Dieul,  drinking  water  U  uunctloited 
by  the  hunt  medleul  met 

*'.  C  The  growth  of  the  .niniiin  body,  bh  regards  height.  varies  in  different 
individual-',  and  terminates  ut  dllleront  periods.  It  atop*  guiicrully  before 
thirty.     You  ma)'  he  a  tall  mun  jet. 

W.  0.— It  is  certainly  Ill-bred  for  purlieu  to  have  the  theatre  just  before  tho 
lull  of  the  curtain ;  and  the  practice  is  a  nulifai.ee  to  the  muss  of  the  audi- 
ence und  the  uctors. 

Tyko. — The  composition  of  essays  belongs  to  u  high  department  of  literature. 
No  person  cuu  write  a  good  und  original  uouuy  without  being  endowed  with 
genius. 

LvniA  II.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — It  is  unpardonable  in  a  lover  to  be  negligent  in 
hla  correspondence  with  his  betrothed,  and  Is  jimi.Iv  calculated  to  excite 
BUBpiclOD. 

Jurunis.— The  moat  ordinary  way  of  raising  nunken  tciicIh  ia  by  means  of 
lighten*  und  chaina.  Divers  puna  tho  chain*  under  the  ship's  bottom,  and 
then  they  are  fastened  to  tho  lighters,  which  being  laden  arc  emptied,  und 
thus  tho  ship  ia  attempted  to  be  tioated  by  their  buoyancy,  But  thero  aro 
several  modes,  and  steam  now  plays  a  part  lu  the  operation. 

SPOiiTBMiK.— Racing  fa  making  rapid  progress  lu  Franco;  and  towns  whoro 
formerly  the  paitime  was  unknown,  now  indulge  In  flat  and  hurdle-nicoa, 
and  aro  quite  proud  if  a  couple  of  horaca  aro  killed  in  tho  latter  exciting 
recreation.     Established  races  have  received  great  development. 

TilESi'is.— Mr.  T.  P,  Cooke,  the  English  actor,  ia  76  years  ol'nge  ;  yet  ho  lately 
played  Wllllsm,  in  Black-Eyed  Susan,  and  danced  a  sailor's  hornpipe  with 
the  spirit  of  it  young  man. 

J.  C.  It.— Tho  tinoturca  or  colors  of  heraldry  aro  the  following:— Or.  gold; 
argent,  ailver ;  asuro,  blue ;  gules,  red ;  vert,  gicon ;  purpura,  purple ;  sable, 
black;  funny,  orango;  sanguine,  blood  color. 


Chinese  St.  a  a  it  Came. — The  Chinese  sugar  cane  syrup  has 
been  offered  in  the  St.  Louis  market,  and  brought  from  forty-nvo 
to  fifty  cents  per  gallon.  It  is  said  to  bo  a  superior  article  In 
Now  Orleans,  some  sold  for  forty-fivo  cents  a  gallon,  Cuba  mo- 
lasses sells  at  sixty-two  conts  a  gallon. 


Back  Numbers. — To  tho  numerous  inquiries  constantly  made 
by  lotter,  we  would  say,  that  we  can  furnish  all  tho  back  numbers 
of  tho  Pictorial  from  the  commencement,  or  any  given  number 
that  may  be  desired  to  complete  sets. 


SPLINTERS. 


....  There  is  Baid  to  be  a  man  in  Woburn,  Mass.,  42  years 
old,  who  never  rodo  in  a  rail-car,  or  saw  the  city  of  Boston. 

The  Contoocook.  Railroad,  New  Hampshire,  was  lately 

sold  to  Robert  N.  Corning,  of  Concord,  for  $30,000. 

Mr.  J.  F.  C.  Hyde,  of  Newton  Centre,  Mass.,  is  engaged  in 

manufacturing  sugar  from  the  Chinese  sugar-cane. 

....  Eight  whalers  lately  sailed  from  the  port  of  New  Bedford 
in  a  single  day,  bound  on  distant  whaling  cruises. 

On  the  30th  of  Juno,  only  346  of  our  Revolutionary  pen- 
sioners were  alive — a  small,  but  glorious  band. 

. . .   Tho  Atlantic  telegraph  cable  has  been  sold  to  tho  Red 
Sea  Company,  at  an  advance  of  $65  a  mile  on  cost. 

The  Illinois   corn  crop   this  year  was  prodigious.      If 

money  is  scarce,  provisions  will  be  low  enough  this  winter. 

....  Tho  Winsted  Herald  tells  us  of  twin  brothers,  Eleazer  and 
John  Bencher,  84  years  old,  who  mowed  their  meadows  this  year. 

....  A  lady  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  has  lately  been  fined  in  tho 
sum  of  SI,  for  cowhiding  a  truant  lover. 

John  "Wesley  advises  us  to  condemn  no  man  for  not 

thinking  as  we  do.    A  rule  worthy  of  universal  adoption. 

About  500,000  stone  fruit  trees  have  been  budded  this  year, 

on  the  nurseiy  of  A.  H.  Myers,  in  Alameda  county,  California. 

Mr.  Aaron  Law,  formerly  of  Boston,  was  killed  by  tho 

kick  of  a  horse  at  a  cattle  show,  in  Osselic,  New  York. 

The  president  has  been  made  an  honorary  member  of  the 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association  at  Washington. 

Napoleon  is  accused  of  having  "  run  toll "  at  the  bridge 

of  Lodi !     It  will  be  difficult  to  disprove  it. 

....  He  who  stabs  you  with  a  pen,  would  do  the  same  with  a 
penknife,  were  he  as  safe  from  detection  and  the  law. 

....   Thero  aro  six  great  dock  companies  in  London — also  five 
smaller  ones,  and  nineteen  docks  in  all. 

Ebenezor  Francis,  of  Roxbury,  pays  a  tax  of  611,400 

the  largest  in  the  city,  and  the  index  of  great  wealth. 

Mr.  Wm.  M.  Whitaker,  of  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  raised  a 

"  Wood  "  potato  this  year,  weghing  one  pound  five  ounces. 

The  Boston  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank  has  14,000  regular 

depositors,  and  over  81,000,000  on  deposit. 

....  It  is  said  that  there  is  not  a  grape  grown  this  year  on  the 
island  of  Madeira.     That's  bad  for  wine-bibbers. 

....  A  new  hotel  is  to  be  erected  at  Huntsville,  Alabama,  the 
building  of  which  is  to  cost  $42,000. 

Love  and  a  good  dinner  are  said  to  be  the  only  two  things 

which  change  a  man's  character. 

The  Freshman  class  at  Yale  College  is  smaller  this  sea- 
son than  it  has  been  for  several  years  past. 


THE  UVFLVE1ICE  OF  NATURAL  8CEAEKY. 
Philosophers  hove  neror  doubted  tfaaf  nature  exerted  ft  powerful 

infliiciicii  in  tihnping  the  characters  nf  the  »onn  of  man.  GcogT8v 
phicol  influences  bare  never  been  denied.  Thus,  the  iohabitanti 
of  mountains  are  bold,  enterprising,  independent  and  Lovers  of 
freedom  ;  those  <>i'  the  ploini  lack  energy  und  heroism,  nnd  arc 

lovcru  of  peaco.  Take  the  Swiss  and  the  Dutch  n«  typon  of  these 
two  classes.  But  that  the  study  of  natural  scenery  lifts,  expands 
anil  ntren^thons  the  rtoul  of  him  who  lins  learned  how  to  look 
upon  it,  in  indubitable.  A  mountain  is  lomctimes  a  revelation. 
Tho  most  striking  instance  of  tho  effect  of  nature  on  the  soul,  is 
that  related  by  Mr.  Frank  Crofisley,  the  English  carpet-weaver's 
son,  who  has  jnM  gifted  bis  townsmen  with  a  magnificent  park  at 
Halifax,  adorned  with  marble  statues  and  fountains.  At  the 
inauguration  of  Ibis  noblo  bounty,  the  donor  made  a  speech  char- 
acterized aa  much  by  simple  cloijuenrc  as  by  a  noble  modesty. 
lie.  spoke  of  his  humble  birth  and  family,  and  of  ihcir  character 
and  Btrugglefl.     He  then  added  : 

"  What  I  nni  about  to  say  now  is  what  I  have  not  told  my  dear- 
est friend — not  even  the  fair  partner  of  my  life  ;  but  when  she 
reads  the  report  of  what  I  am  about  lo  say,  she  will  remember 
that  on  the  occasion  when  I  returned  from  the  walk  I  am  about  to 
relate,  I  asked  her  where  those  words  were  to  be  found  in  the 
Bible,  '  The  rich  and  the  poor  meet  together,  and  the  Lord  is  the 
maker  of  them  all.'  She  is  a  helpmate  in  these  things  us  well  as 
in  every  other.  On  tho  10th  of  September,  1855,  I  left  Quebec 
early  in  the  morning  for  tho  White  Mountains  of  the  United  States. 
I  remember  that  when  we  arrived  at  the  hotel  at  the  White  Moun- 
tains, the  ladies  sat  down  to  a  cup  of  tea,  but  I  preferred  to  take 
a  walk  alone.  It  was  a  beautiful  spot.  The  sun  was  just  then 
reclining  his  head  behind  Mount  Washington,  with  all  that  glo- 
riotiB  drapery  of  an  American  sunset  which  wo  know  nothing  of 
in  this  country.  I  felt  that  I  should  like  to  bo  walking  with  my 
God  on  tho  earth.  I  said,  '  What  shall  I  render  to  my  Lord  for 
all  his  benefits  to  me  V  I  was  led  further  to  repeat  that  question 
which  Paul  asked  under  other  circumstances — 'Lord,  what  wilt 
thou  have  me  to  do?'  Tho  answer  came  immediately.  It  was 
this :  '  It  is  true  thou  canst  not  bring  the  many  thousands  thou 
hast  left  in  thy  native  country  to  see  this  beautiful  scenery,  but 
thou  canst  take  this  to  them.  It  is  possible  so  to  arrange  art  and 
nature  that  they  shall  be  within  the  walk  of  every  working-man 
in  Halifax  ;  that  ho  shall  go  take  his  stroll  there  after  he  has  done 
his  hard  day's  toil,  and  bo  able  to  get  home  again  without  being 
tired.'  On  the  10th  of  September,  when  I  went  to  the  White 
Mountains,  I  had  no  more  idea  of  making  a  park  than  any  one 
here  of  building  a  city.  On  the  very  day  I  returned,  I  felt  as 
convinced  to  carry  it  out  as  I  was  of  my  own  existence,  and  never 
from  that  day  to  this  havo  I  hesitated  for  a  moment  whenever 
difficulties  aroso.  I  knew  they  might  bo  overcome,  and  would  be 
overcome.    It  is  a  happy  day  for  me  that  I  am  permitted  to  see 

the  result." 

*  *»—  » 

PRACTICAL  MEN. 
Those  who  call  themselves  practical  men  are  very  apt  to  under- 
value tho  thoughtful  and  studious  men,  whom  they  dismiss  with  a 
contemptuous  general  sneer  as  mero  book-men.  The  practical 
navigator,  with  a  little  skill  in  the  use  of  instruments  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  common  arithmetic,  by  the  help  of  certain  printed  formu- 
las and  tables  can  guide  his  ship  safely  through  the  perils  of  the 
pathless  deep.  He  deserves  well ;  but  he  must  not  sneer  at  book- 
learning,  for  thoso  charts  and  those  tables  and  instruments  by 
which  he  makes  his  observations  and  solves  his  problems  were  the 
result  of  deep  solitary  study  and  thought.  We  wrongfully  class 
among  the  non-producers  all  who  do  not  labor  with  their  hands ; 
they  are  in  fact  the  most  active  of  producers.  But  for  studious 
men  what  would  be  tho  present  condition  of  agriculture — how 
blind  and  doubly  toilsome !  Those  who  sneer  at  learned  men 
should  look  at  the  condition  of  purely  practical  men  in  those  dark 
ages  when  they  ruled  the  world  alone,  when  learning  was  but  a 
glimmering  cloistered  ray.  They  will  find  that  to  produce  great 
results,  the  brain  and  arm  must  move  together, — the  ideal  be 
sacredly  wedded  to  the  practical. 


Revolution  in  Bread-Making. — "Burleigh,"  the  clever  cor- 
respondent of  the  Boston  Journal,  says  : — "  We  shall  have  a  great 
revolution  in  bread-making  in  New  York.  The  old  Joe  Miller, 
about  putting  a  side  of  leather  into  a  machine  at  one  end,  and 
have  it  come  out  at  the  other  tip-top  boots  and  shoes,  is  destined 
to  become  a  reality  in  bread-making.  A  gentleman  of  this  city 
has  succeeded  in  making  a  machine  for  the  manufacture  of  bread 
that  promises  to  completely  revolutionize  this  great  art,  that  has 
been   stationary  for  so  many  years.      The  machine  has   been 

patented." 

t  *»—  >  

The  Central  America.— No  one  can  read  the  account  of  the 
loss  of  that  steamer  without  a  thrill  of  pride  in  human  nature. 
Five  hundred  armed  men  voluntarily  renounced  the  means  of 
safety  that  the  women  and  children  might  be  taken  care  of. 


Equal  to  oneself. — The  Chinese  say  "  there  is  no  greater 
misfortune  than  not  to  be  able  to  suffice  to  one's  self."  This  touch 
does  teach  a  selfish  philosophy,  for  tho  more  ample  a  man's  own 
resources  aro,  tho  moro  ho  can  benefit  others  in  his  social  moments. 


Inherited  Talent. — A  son  of  Victor  Hugo  has  just  pub- 
lished his  first  work,  a  description  ot  the  Island  of  Jersey,  which 
is  much  praised  by  the  critics. 

*  *■»  > 

True  enough. — It  is  always  easy  for  a  man  to  be  considerate, 
when  the  "  consideration  "  is  a  pecuniary  one. 


AN   ENGLISH  WATERING  PLACE. 

Our  readers  cannot  fail  to  be  amused  by  the  picture  of  English 
life  at  the  sea-side,  delineated  on  our  lost  page.  The  scene 
sketched  is  the  beach  at  iiri^'litott,  a  very  famous  English  watering- 
place  (formerly  BrighthelmMone),  about  forty-seren  miles  south 
of  London.  There  is  surh  on  endless  variety  of  figures  that  we 
cannot  particularize  ihcm,  but  they  will  well  re-pay  examination. 
It  is  low  tide,  and  the  beach  is  covered  with  boats  of  all  descrip- 
tions, left  high  and  dry.  In  the  distanre  are  iten  some  of  the 
four-wheeled  bathing-marhines,  from  which  the  ladles  emerge  in 
their  aquatic  costumes  to  plunge  into  the  briny  wave.  The  bustJe 
in  thfl  foreground  is  occasioned  by  the  embarkation  of  a  party  fur 
a  soil.  There  seems  to  bo  a  disparity  between  the  the  of  the  ves- 
sel and  that  of  the  crew,  but  tho  old  salts  who  arc  helping  the 
company  on  board  appear  to  be  assuring  them  that  there  is  room 
for  all.  Old  and  young,  men,  maidens  and  children,  dandies  and 
slovens,  appear  bent  on  pleasure.  The  English  arc  said  to  nnbend 
completely  at  a  watering-place,  and  to  enjoy  themselves  heartily 
at  the  sea-side. 

Brighton  ia  u  favorite  resort,  for  it  in  easily  reached  from  several 
points.  It  communicates  with  London  by  thu  London  and  Brighton 
Railway,  and  by  the  Southeast  Railway;  with  Hastings  by  the 
Eastern  Brunch,  and  by  htcuiucrtj  with  Dieppe,  France,  eighty 
miles  distant.  It  1ms  communication  with  Liverpool  by  steamers 
every  hour.  It  is  conjectured  to  have  been  a  Roman  station.  In 
the  time  of  George  II.  it  wiw  a  mere  fiahing  village,  but  roee  into 
importance  from  the  great  partiality  shown  it  by  George  IV.  It 
has  now  about  70,000  inhabitants.  The  town,  sheltered  on  the 
north  and  northeast  by  the  South  iJowns,  extendi  about  thr«e 
miles  along  the  coast,  fronted  1.y  a  sea-wall  about  sixty  feet  in 
height,  which  forms  a  magnificent  promenade,  occupying  declivities 
both  on  the  cast  and  west,  with  a  central  valley,  in  which  are  the 
Pavilion,  built  by  George  IV.,  the  handsome  church  of  St.  Peter, 
and  a  noblo,  open  placo  called  the  Stcyne.  The  streets,  iquares 
and  terraces  aro  new  and  elegant.  On  the  Stcyne  is  a  bronxo 
statue  of  George  IV.,  by  Chan  trey.  A  remarkablo  structure  is 
the  suspension  chain  pier,  which  extends  1014  feet  into  the  sea. 
There  are  158  daily  schools,  almshouses,  and  numerous  other  pub* 
lie  charities.  It  is  tho  scat  of  the  Sussex  Literary  and  Scientific 
Institution,  founded  in  1830,  and  of  Brighton  College,  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  tho  sons  of  tho  nobility.  The  fisheries  employ  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  supply  largo  quantities  of  fish  to 
the  London  markets.  No  traveller  who  finds  himself  in  London 
in  summer  should  fail  to  run  down  to  Brighton. 


Talleyrand  and  Natoleon. — Talleyrand  and  Napoleon 
never  liked  each  other.  The  former  was  at  Madame  Crawford's 
house  in  Paris,  when  somo  ono  came  in  and  announced  the  death 
of  Napoleon.  It  made  a  sort  of  sensation  in  the  room,  and  Mad- 
ame Crawford  exclaimed :  "  What  an  event !"  Talleyrand  was 
sitting  in  a  corner  near  by,  and  very  quietly  replied  :  "  It  is  no 
longer  an  event — it  is  a  piece  of  news  1" 


A  Colony  or  School  Teachers. — Ex-Governor  Slade  of  Ver- 
mont was  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  lately,  with  twenty-one  New 
England  girls,  whom  he  was  taking  West  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing employment  as  school  teachers. 

MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Scanlan.  Mr.  George  Bangs  to  Miaa  Maria  Otle- 
^ald;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Streeter,  Mr.  John  P.  Riddel,  of  Cbarlestown,  to  MUs  Mar- 
tha Jane  Clark;  by  Rer.  Mr.  Manning,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Uallgreen  to  Kita  Mary 
A.  FJocden;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Neale,  Mr.  Joseph  Eastman  to  Misa  Mary  M-  Brad- 
ford; by  Rev.  Mr.  Stone,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Cole  to  Miag  Mary  A.  H.  NicboU;  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Chapin,  Mr.  Charles  F.Stone,  or  Gardiner,  Me.,  to  Miss  Julia  A. 
Giles:  by  Rev.  Mr.  Blaikie,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Merdough,  of  Bradford,  VI.,  to 
Miss  Margaret  A.  Anderson. — At  Cbarlestown,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Lambert,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam L.  Klngaley,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  to  Miss  II.  Louise  L'pbozu. — At  Cam- 
bridgeport,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Mason,  Mr.  John  How lett,  of  Saugus,  to  MUs  Frances 
A.  Harris. — At  Jamaica  Plain,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Babcock,  Mr.  J.  Ingersoll  Hutch- 
inson to  Miss  Lucy  Jocelyn.  both  of  Salem. — At  Newton,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Young, 
Mr.  John  C.  Potter,  Jr.,  to  Miss  Lucy  Bailey.— At  South  Braintree.  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Storra,  Mr.  R.  Porter,  of  South  Boston,  to  Miss  Emily  A.  Holbrook. — At 
Lyon,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Driver,  Mr.  George  Pool,  of  Stafford.  N.  H-.  to  Miss  Cyn- 
thia A.  Cllsby.— At  Korthborough,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Allen.  Mr.  A.  E.  Powerfl.  of 
Lansinburg,  N.  Y.,  to  Miss  Lucy  C.  Allen. — At  Taunton,  by  Rev.  Mr  Mc- 
Keown,  Mr.  Ezeltiel  W.  Chamberlain  to  Miss  Louisa  Davis. — At  Fitchburg,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  BuUard,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Merrill  to  Miss  Licde  M.  FarweU. 

DEATHS. 

In  this  city,  Mrs  Mary  Davis,  83;  Mrs.  Rebecca  Washburn,  £3;  Mr.  James 
H.  Kellam,  49;  Mrs.  Rebecca  Wright,  CI;  Mrs.  Charlotte  Boyden,  &3;  Mrs. 
Mary  Jane  Bluckwell,  28;  Misa  Margaret  Whitten.  Go;  Miss  Isabella  Hamlin, 
22;  Mr.  Henry  R.  A.  Chapman.  19. — At  Charlestown,  SJisa  Catherine  Friel, 
74. — At  Cam  bridge  port,  Mrs.  Betsey  J.  Parks,  69. — At  West  Cambridge,  Misa 
Sarah  Welsh,  87.— At  Chelsea,  Mr.  William  O.  Wain's,  42.— At  South  Mai- 
deu,  Mrs.  Betsey  Lynde,  90. — At  Medford,  Mrs.  Mary  Howe,  of  Boston,  78. — 
At  Lexington,  Mrs.  Mary  G.  Wright.  49. — At  Newton,  Mr.  Adonijah  White, 
84.— At  Lynn,  Mr.  Charles  G.  Rich,  26.— At  Salem.  Mrs.  Mary  Dalton,  72.— 
At  Hamilton.  Lieut.  Nathan  Dodge,  81. — At  Gloucester.  Mrs.  Betsy  Ingersoll, 
G8. — At  Newburyport,  Mrs  Polly  Prince,  84. — At  North  Billerica,  Mr.  John 
Mixer,  77- — At  Marlboro'.  Mrs.  Martha  Raker,  71 — At  Middleboro',  Mrs. 
Mercy  Wright,  "9.— At  Worcester,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Patch,  84.— At  Taunton,  Mr. 
Edward  Phillips,  67. — At  Clinton,  Mrs.  Lydia  Greene,  So*. — At  Lancaster,  Mr. 
J.  P.  Nourse.&2. — At  Fitchburg, Mra.  Lydia  Kinsman,  98. — At  Northampton, 
Mrs.  Rhoda  Kirkland.  85.— At  East  Freetowu,  Mrs.  Hannah  Parker,  94.— At 
New  Bedford,  Mrs.  Mary  Peckham,  79.— At  Heath,  Mr.  David  Uenrv,  84.— At 
Ashficld,  Mr.  William  Bassett,  70.— At  South  Egremont.  Mr.  Amuk  Austin, 
83.— At  New  Boston,  N.  H.,  Mr.  Luther  Richards,  85-— At  Milford,  S.U., 
Deacon  Ebeaetcr  Pearson,  89. — At  Farmiugton,  Me.,  Mrs.  Persis  Butterfield, 
90. — At  Paris,  Canada  West,  Miss  Susannah  S.  Battisou,  of  Boston,  17. 
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[Written  for  BaKou's  Pictorial.] 
TO     GERTRUDE. 

BY   M     POTTER,   JR. 

What  is  beauty?    Ask  tlio  poet — is  it  solitude? 

Is  it  found  in  earth,  sky,  ocean, 

Silence  soft,  or  wild  commotion, 
'Neath  the  moonbeam,  sunbeam?    I  Eing  sweet  Gertrude! 

What  is  beauty  ?    Ask  tho  puintor— Is  its  dwelling  rude?— 

Forests  depths  and  silent  places, 

Mauly  beauty,  woman's  graces, 
Tho  city's  din,  tho  misty  valleys?    I  sing  sweet  Gertrude! 

What  is  beauty?    Ask  tho  spirit — what  does  it  include? — 

Lofty  mind  and  gentle  nature, 

Kindly  heart  and  lovely  feature, 
Talents  rare  and  humble  mien?    I  sing  sweet  Gertrude ! 

Let  tho  three  define  their  beauties — mine  is  sweet  Gertrude; 

I  think  not  as  others  may : 

I  both  night  and  morning  say, 
AU  that's  beautiful  to  me  is  my  sweet  Gertrude! 

DEAD  LEAVE3. 
The  day  is  dead,  and  in  its  grave 

The  flowers  are  fast  asleep  j 
But  in  this  solemn  wood  alono 

My  nightly  watch  I  keep. 
The  night  is  dark,  the  dew  descends — 
But  dew  and  darkness  are  my  friends. 

I  stir  tho  dead  leaves  under  foot, 

And  breathe  the  earthy  smell ; 
It  is  the  odor  of  decay, 

And  yet  I  like  it  well. 
Give  others  day  and  scented  flowers: 
Give  me  dead  leaves  and  midnight  hours! — B.  II.  Stoddard. 


LIFE. 
Between  two  breath3  what  crowded  mysteries  lie — 
Tho  first  short  gasp,  the  last  and  long  drawn  sigh! 
Like  phantoms  painted  on  tho  magic  slide, 
Forth  from  the  darkness  of  the  past  we  glide, 
As  liring  shadows  for  a  moment  seen 
In  airy  pageant  on  the  eternal  screen, 
Traced  by  a  ray  from  one  unchanging  flame, 
Then  seek  the  dust  and  stillness,  whence  wo  came. — 0.  W.  Holmes. 

NIGHT. 
The  glorious  sun  is  gone, 
And  tho  gathering  darkness  of  night  comes  on. 
Like  a  curtain  from  God's  kind  hand  it  flows, 
To  shade  the  couch  where  his  children  repose. 
Then  kneel,  while  the  watchiug  stars  are  bright, 
And  give  your  last  thoughts  to  the  Guardian  of  night. — H.  Ware,  Jr. 


GOSSIP    WITH    THE    READER. 

Everybody  goes  to  Europo  now.  and  everybody  has  something  to  write 
about  his  or  her  European  experiences — but  everybody  does  not  write  in  the 
joyous,  candid,  kind  spirit  of  Madame  le  Vert,  whose  !t  Souvenirs  of  Travel" 
must  be  ranked  among  our  heart-books.  It  is  the  spirit  of  tho  book  that  pleases 
us— carping  criticism  might  pull  many  a  fine  passage  to  pieces,  but  there  is  a 
sunshiny  life  about  it,  which  lifts  it  far  above  the  sphere  of  criticism.    It 

maybe  a  Bin  to  see  things  couleur  da  rose — but  never  in  our  eye3 Winter 

is  almost  upon  us.  The  glories  of  autumn  have  faded  into  the  "  sere  and 
yellow  leaf,"  heavy  frosts  crisp  the  yellow  stubble,  and  the  trees  have  shaken 
down  their  last  garlands,  as  if  they  were  "  aweary  of  the  world."  Yet  there 
are  pleasures  in  store  for  us — quiet  fireside  evenings  with  books,  social  eve- 
nings with  friends,  or  brilliant  eveniugs  with  opera  and  ballet,  to  likill  the 
enemy  withal."     We  have  said  nothing  of  sleigh -rides— but  they  will  come 

anon We  are  sorry  that  the  intense  crimson  of  the  walls  of  the  Boston 

Theatre  has  bocomo  chronic.  They  plunge  the  house  in  gloom.  The  most 
tasteful  toilets  are  lost  in  the  fiery  darkness,  and  you  cannot  distinguish 
friend  from  foe  across  its  auditorium,  oven  with  tho  help  of  tho  most  power- 
ful lenses.  The  stage  may  gain  in  effect  from  it,  but  when  the  curtain  ig 
down,  one  wishes  the  house  to  look  as  gay  as  possiblo.     If  the  wishes  of  the 

public  were  consulted,  the  crimson  would  give  place  to  a  light  lilac The 

ladies  in  Portland  wear  such  largo  hoops,  that  they  upset  the  pea-nut  stands 

fu  the  streets.     Tho  disasters  are  frightful Some  people  fancy  that  the 

hard  times  will  have  the  effect  of  banishing  extravagance  from  our  social 
circles  forever.  Simple  souls !  The  year  1837  was  a  "  crusher,"  but  it  inau- 
gurated an  era  of  expensive  folly  such  as  America  never  witnessed  before. 
Wait  till  money  goes  begging  in  the  street,  and  "you  shall  see  what  you 

shall  Bee." How  true  it  is,  that  "  but  for  the  beautiful,  we  should  not 

know  that  we  were  meant  for  anything  better  than  wo  are  " — that  is,  without 

the  beautiful,  we  should  bo  '■  no  better  than  we  should  be." Is  there 

any  affinity  between  histrionic  genius  and  turnips?  The  elder  Booth  passed 
half  his  timo  on  his  farm,  and  drove  his  market-wagon  regularly  to  Balti- 
more ;  Kilner,  once  the  best il  Old  Man  "  ou  the  boards,  has  devoted  himself 
to  farming;  aud  W.  H.  Smith,  of  the  Museum,  has  been  raising  prize  heifers. 
It  is  a  much  wiser  thing  for  an  actor  with  a  little  money  to  turn  farmer,  than 
to  turn  manager "  Our  whole  social  life."  says  a  writer  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Bulletin,  "  has  become  rapid  of  late  years,  a  staring,  gaudy  reflex  of  one 

idea— money,  money,  money." Mr.  Walsh,  in  his  Paris  lotter,  says 

sugar  is  falling;  the  beet-root  factories  will  supply  this  year  two  hundred 
and  forty  million  pounds.  The  Isle  of  Reunion  (Bourbon)  will  produce  one 
hundred  and  twenty  millions— altogether  the  supply  will  exceed  the  demand 

in  France Mrs.  Peter  Piper's  baby  was  making  a  tremendous  noise,  and 

a  friend  asked  Peter  why  it  was  so  cross.  '■  It  has  a  stormy  mother,"  said 
Peter,  with  a  sigh  ;  ll  you  needn't  wonder  if  it's  a  little  squally— it's  quite 

natural." Praying  on  your  knees  one  day  in  the  week  does  not  justify 

you  in  preying  on  your  neighbors  the  rest A  livery  stable-keeper  named 

Spurr,  would  never  let  a  horse  go  out  without  requesting  the  lessee  not  to 
drive  fast.  One  day  a  young  man  called  to  get  a  turn-out  to  attend  a  funeral. 
tL  Certainly,"  said  Spurr,  "  but,"  he  added,  forgetting  the  solemn  purpose  for 
which  the  young  man  wanted  the  horse,  '•  don't  drive  fast.''— "  Why  jest 
look  a-here,  old  fellow,"  said  the  somewhat  excited  young  man,  "  I  want  you 
to  understand  that  I  shall  keep  up  with  the  procession,  if  it  kills  the  horse!" 

Spurr  instantly  retired  to  a  horse-stall,  and  swooned  among  the  straw In 

a  jolly  company,  each  one  was  to  ask  a  question.  If  it  was  answered,  the 
proposer  paid  a  forfeit ;  or  if  he  could  not  answer  it  himself,  he  paid  a  forfeit. 
Pat's  question  was— "  How  the  little  ground-squirrel  digs  his  hole,  without 
showing  any  dirt' about  the  entrance?"  When  they  all  gave  it  up,  Pat  said: 
"■Sure,  do  you  see,  he  begins  at  the  otner  end  of  the  hole."  One  of  the  rest 
exclaimed,  "Bub  how  does  he  get  thero?"— "  Ah,"  said  Pat,  "  that's  your 
question— can  you  answer  it  yourself?" Some  one  defines  an  attorney 


asacnt  that  settles  differences  between  mice A  tailor,  who  in  skating 

fell  through  the  ice,  declared  that  ho  would  never  again  leave  a  hot  goose  for 

a  cold  duck Tho  crops  of  the  State  of  New  York  this  year  are  estimated 

nt  2(1,000,000  bushels  corn,  14,000,000  do.  wheat,  30,000,000  do.  oats,  4,000,000 
tons  hay,  1,000,000  hogs,  3,000,000  cattle,  40,000  tubs  butter,  and  25,000  do. 
cheese.  No  danger  of  starvation  there Speaking  of  the  terrible  punish- 
ment of  the  mutinous  sepoys  in  India,  says  the  Now  York  Picayune,  being 
blown  from  the  mouths  of  cannon,  Jones  says,  with  a  levity  quite  shocking, 
that  he  imagines  that  tho  first  exelumation  from  a  sepoy  who  thus  receives 

his  discharge,  would  naturally  bo,  "Well,  I'm  blowcd!" The  life  of 

Lieutenant  Herndon  was  insured  for  $5000  at  tho  New  England  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company  in  Boston.     Tho  policy  was  taken  out  iu  November  last, 

and  is  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife In  Rochester,  Bloomers  arc  warned  to 

train.     "  No  musket,  no  pantaloons  "  is  the  order  of  tho  day A  Captain 

Doineau  has  been  tried  in  Algeria,  with  some  Arab  accomplices,  for  the  mur- 
der of  the  Aga  Ben  Abdallah,  chief  of  a  tribe,  and  a  man  of  great  weight. 
The  proceedings  wcro  very  protracted — much  to  tho  disquietude  of  the  Arab 
mind.  During  a  rather  lengthy  Bpeech,  Bel  Kier,  one  of  the  accused,  started 
up  with  a  cry  of — "  Mercy,  gentlemen !     Take  my  head,  but  spare  me  theso 

sittings !''    Doineau  aud  his  companions  were  condemned  to  death The 

Philadelphia  Ledger  states  that  thero  have  been  coined  and  issued  from  the 
mint  in  that  city,  within  the  last  three  months,  eight  millions  of  new  cents, 
weighing  in  the  aggregate  forty-three  tons.     What  becomes  of  them?    They 

are  not  very  plentifully  circulated  in  this  city On  one  occasion  during 

the  Revolution,  "  Old  Put "  had  received  a  lot  of  new  recruits,  and  as  he  had 
some  fighting  which  he  wished  to  do  before  long,  aud  wanted  none  but  willing 
men,  he  drew  up  his  levies  in  rank  before  him.  "  Now,  boys,"  said  he, '' I 
don't  wish  to  retain  any  of  you  who  wish  to  leave;  therefore,  if  any  one  of 
you  is  dissatisfied,  and  wishes  to  return  home,  ho  may  signify  tho  same  by 
stepping  six  paces  in  front  of  the  lino.    But,"  added  the  old  war  dog,  "  I'll 

shoot  the  first  man  that  steps  out!" When  a  certain  bankrupt  crossed 

the  English  Channel  to  avoid  his  creditors,  George  Selwyn  remarked,  it  was  a 
pass  over  which  would  not  be  relished  by  the  Jews The  greatest  "bet- 
ting man  "  in  England  is  said  to  be  a  person  named  Davis,  who,  a  few  years 
siuce,  was  a  journeyman  carpenter.  He  is  partially  deformed  and  lame,  has 
a  sharp,  well-defined  profile,  and  a  keen,  bright  eye.  His  losses  and  winnings 
within  a  few  years  have  been  very  great.  On  one  occasion  his  losses  footed 
£70,000,  which  he  promptly  paid In  India,  a  widow  used  to  burn  her- 
self on  her  husband's  pile — here,  a  widow  spends  her  husband's  pile,  when 

tho  "  dear  departed  "  dies  possessed  of  one Professor  Elliot,  of  Trinity 

College,  Hartford,  has  declined  the  professorship  offered  by  Columbia  College, 

New  York.     He  will  remain  at  his  present  post Tho  tax  levied  on  New 

York  city  for  1857,  is  over  ©8,000,000.    That  ought  to  give  the  New  Yorkers 

clean  streets  and  perfect  security  of  life  and  property Lately  at  Kesber, 

a  spirited  horse,  whilst  being  shown  to  the  emperor  of  Austria,  madly  seized 
the  groom  by  the  arm  with  his  teeth,  and  would  have  torn  him  to  pieces  had 
not  his  majesty  jumped  on  the  back  of  the  furious  animal,  and,  seizing  him 
by  tho  throat,  almost  choked  him.     His  majesty  has  both  pluck  and  presence 

of  mind The  total  coinage  of  tho  United  States  mint  at  Philadelphia  and 

its  branches  during  the  first  six  mouths  of  the  present  year,  was  S2G, 794,722, 

which  is  a  slight  falling  off  as  compared  with  the  previous  year Mr. 

Philip  Clark,  formerly  of  Iowa  city,  returned  to  that  place  lately,  from  Cali- 
fornia, after  an  absence  of  eight  years.  He  left  a  wife,  children  aud  a  valuable 
farm  when  he  went  to  California.  He  finds  on  his  return  that  his  wife  was 
long  since  married,  having  first  secured  a  divorce.     The  farm  has  been  sold. 

AU  the  rascality  in  the  world  is  not  confined  to  the  men Here  are  some 

good  ideas  from  the  pen  of  an  anonymous  moralist: — Earn  your  own  bread, 
and  see  how  sweet  it  will  be!  Work,  and  see  how  well  you  will  be!  Work, 
and  see  how  cheerful  you  will  be!  Work,  and  see  how  independent  you  will 
be!  Work,  and  see  how  happy  your  family  will  be!  Work,  and  see  how  re- 
ligious you  will  be! — for,  before  you  know  where  you  are,  instead  of  repining 
at  Providence,  you  will  find  yourself  offering  up  thanks  for  all  the  numerous 

blessings  you  enjoy ! At  Mineapolis.  Minnesota,  two  children  were  burnt 

to  death,  by  setting  fire  to  the  hay  in  a  barn,  while  playing  with  matches. 
An  infant  of  six  months  saved  itself  by  creeping  out  of  the  barn  before  it 
took  fire.  The  father  of  the  children  is  Mr.  John  Reidhead,  a  farmer.  This 
ought  to  be  a  warniog  to  parents,  to  keep  matches  out  of  the  reach  of  chil- 
dren  ''This  is  George   the  Fourth,"  said  an  exhibitor  of  wax-work, 

pointing  to  a  slim  figure.  "I  thought  he  was  a  very  stout  man." — "Very 
likely;  but  if  you'd  been  here  without  victuals  half  so  long  as  ho  has,  you'd 
been  twice  as  thin."    You  can  never  catch  a  thorough-bred  showman  at 

fault Tho  report  is  contradicted  that  Mr.  Buchanan  has  expressed  to 

Lord  Napier,  any  sympathy  with  England,  in  her  difficulties  with  British  In- 
dia, however  he  may  think  or  feel  upon  the  subject The  North  Adams 

Transcript  says  the  Green  Mountain  range  to  the  north  of  that  place,  in 
Stamford,  Readsboro',  and  other  towns,  is  infested  with  bears,  to  the  great 
peril  and  loss  of  sheep  that  are  pastured  out.  If  Bruin  makes  trouble, 
there'll  be  trouble  brewin'  for  him Mussulman  writers  speak  of  an  igno- 
rant Arab,  who,  being  asked  how  ho  knew  anything  about  the  existence  of  a 
God,  replied: — "Just  as  I  know,  by  the  tracks  in  the  sand,  whether  a  man 
or  a  beast  has  passed  there,  so.  when  I  survey  the  heavens,  with  itB  bright 
stars,  and  the  earth,  with  its  productions,  do  I  feel  the  existence  and  power 

of  God." Some  writer  says,   ':  Let  not  order  be  the  only  law,  or  you  will 

have  the  suufish  instead  of  the  human  face." 


NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 


Ella  Lincoln:  or,  Wt  stern  Prairie  Life.    An  Autobiography.     By  Mrs.  E.  A. 

W.  H.     Boston:  James  French  &  Co.     1857.     12mo.     pp.359. 

This  story  is  far  above  the  average  of  modern  novels.  The  authoress  is  an 
excellent  writer,  and  in  the  volume  before  U3  has  done  what  we  have  con- 
stantly urged  on  our  American  writers — taking  American  scenery  and  Ameri- 
can social  life  as  material.  It  is  a  story  of  the  heart, and  of  the  trials  of  every- 
day life,  deeply  interesting  for  its  truthfulness,  and  artistic,  because  natural 
and  unaffected.  The  initials  of  the  writer  indicate  a  lady  who  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  Boston  press,  and  whose  contributions  to  our  periodical  lite- 
rature have  won  her  a  wide  reputation. 

Crrr  Pobm3.    By  Alexander  Smith.     Boston:  Ticknor,  Fields  &  Co.    12mo 

pp. 136. 

These  poems  fully  sustain  the  reputation  won  by  the  "  Life  Drama."  They 
remind  us  of  Keats— they  have  his  copious  imagery,  his  richness  of  fancy, 
and  more  than  his  force  of  diction.  His  poems  abound  in  passages  and 
phrases  which  instantly  daguerreotype  themselves  upon  the  memory,  and 
must  become  forever  "household  words." 

Waverlet  Novels— Hoc seq old  Edition.    The  Bride  of  Limmeiiuoor.    Bos- 
ton: Ticknor,  Fields  &,  Co.    2  vols.,  12mo.     1857. 

The  "Bride  of  Lammermoor"  is,  perhaps,  the  most  dramatic  of  all  Scott's 
fictions.  The  story  moves  on  to  its  climax,  like  a  river  rushing  to  the  fall ; 
and  the  interest  of  the  reader  is  held  enchained  until  the  fatal  catastrophe. 
Transferred  to  the  lyric  stage,  as  "Lucia  di  Lammermoor,"  the  opera  suc- 
ceeds as  much  by  the  power  of  the  story  as  the  beauty  of  the  music.  It  is 
refreshing  to  re-peruse  this  novel  iu  tho  exquisite  dres3  in  which  our  enter- 
prising publishers  have  clothed  it. 

Barnaby  Rudge.     By  Charles  Dickens.     Philadelphia:  T.B.Peterson.    2 

vols.,  12mo. 

Dickens's  inimitable  novel  of  "  Barnaby  Rudge  "  lies  before  us  in  all  tho 
beauty  of  type,  paper  and  illustrations  which  distinguishes  Peterson's  publi- 
cations. "  Barnaby  Rudge  "  is  a  story  that  will  bear  perusal  at  least  once  a 
year,  and  should  be  on  everybody's  bookshelf.     For  sale  by  A.  Williams  &  Co. 

New  Music— We  have  received  from  Russell  &  Richardson,  291  Washing- 
ton Street,  the  "Marietta.  Polka  Mazurka,"  *■  Invitation  a  laChasse,"  "Kath- 
leen Mavourneen  Serenade,"  "  Iowa  Quickstep,"  and  4l  Departed  Days  "  sonc 
aud  chorus,  by  Wurzel. 

Charles  Reade's  Stories.— Messrs.  Ticknor,  Fields  &  Co.  havo  just  issued 
in  a  very  neat  form,  two  new  stories  by  Charles  Reaue,  "  Propria  Qurc  Mari- 
bus,  'and  the  "Box  Tunnclj"  and  also  Part  111.  of  his  very  clover  novel, 
■'  White  Lies." 


Cjmitt  UttsrcJIiinjj. 


AJV  INCIDENT  IN  THE   SEARCH  FOR  FRANKLIN. 

I  how  turn  tq  a  pleasing  anecdote,  illustrating,  ns  it  does,  the 
never-failing  mercy  of  the  Almighty.  During  the  night  previous 
to  the  arrival  of  Lieutenant  Pirn  in  the  Bay  of  Mercy,  the  first 
death  occurred  on  board  the  Investigator  since  leaving  England 
in  January,  1850.  The  effect  was  such  as  might  have  been  an- 
ticipated on  the  minds  of  men  already  depressed  by  hunger  and 
despair,  causes  which  were  visibly  affecting  botli  mind  and  body. 
Captain  M'Clure,  therefore,  with  a  view  of  re-assuring  the  men 
and  sustaining  their  drooping  spirits,  called  "  all  hands  "  on  the 
quarter-deck,  and  in  a  brief  speech,  in  which  he  adverted  to  tho 
death  of  their  shipmate,  implored  them  to  be  true  to  themselves 
and  to  the  service  to  which  they  belonged ;  not  to  despair,  but 
look  forward  to  the  future  with  a  determination  to  overcome  tho 
difficulties  of  their  present  situation,  and  bear  the  vicissitudes 
which  must  befall  them  with  all  the  fortitude  of  British  seamen. 
In  conclusion,  he  reminded  them  that  they  were  as  much  under 
the  providence  of  a  merciful  God  there  as  elsewhere;  thus  incul- 
cating the  same  principles  as  did  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  who,  in 
the  words  of  the  inspired  Longfellow,  is  made  to  say  to  his  fright- 
ened marines  ;— - 

"  Do  not  fear!     Heaven  is  as  near 
By  water  as  by  land." 

Captain  M'Clure  wound  up  his  harangue  by  pointing  to  a  cloud 
edged  with  a  bright  light,  and  assuring  his  attentive  listeners  that 
not  that  only,  but  every  cloud  had  its  silver  lining ;  "  and,"  added 
he,  "it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  cloud  of  adversity  under 
which  we  now  arc  will  not  prove  an  exception  to  the  rule !"  That 
very  day  the  exploring  party  from  tho  Kesolutc  reached  them. 
The  following  morning  the  captain  again  sent  for  the  crew,  and 
pointing  out  the  manifest  working  of  an  all-seeing  God,  as  dis- 
played in  their  behalf,  be  concluded  by  saying,  "I  was  therefore 
right,  my  men,  when  I  stated  that  every  cloud  has  its  silver  lining 
— the  arrival  of  the  little  band  from  the  Eesolute  is  ours.  And 
let  me  implore  you,  my  lads,  to  remember,  on  your  return  to  your 
families  and  homes,  that  there  are  churches  in  England  as  well  as 
public-houses." —  The  Voyage  of  H.  M.  Discovery  Ship  Resolute  in 
search  of  Sir  John  Franklin. 


LOUIS  JACQUES  THENARB. 

There  recently  died  at  Paris  a  famous  French  chemist,  whose 
reputation  was  at  its  zenitli  whilst  the  preseut  race  was  still  in 
swaddling  clothes.  Louis  Jacques  Thenard,  having  lived  on  to 
the  ripe  age  of  fourscore  years,  lately  calmly  ended  his  days,  sur- 
rounded by 

"  All  that  should  accompany  old  age, 
As  honor,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends." 

He  was  the  son  of  a  poor  provincial  peasant  laborer — a  condition 
of  existence  which,  in  the  last  century,  very  fairly  represented  im- 
personated poverty ;  he  died  a  peer  of  France,  and  grand  officer 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  His  father  early  recognized  the  genius 
of  his  son.  Cheap  as  education  is  in  France,  it  was  only  by  tho 
greatest  parsimony  he  was  enabled  to  defray  the  small  cost  of  his 
instruction  as  an  apothecary.  And  in  this  capacity  the  future 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  Paris  practised  for  some  years  at 
an  obscure  village  in  Champagne.  Here  his  talents  attracted  the 
notice  of  Vauquelin,  the  then  famous  chemist,  by  whose  counsel 
he  quitted  the  profession,  went  to  Paris,  and  obtained  an  appoint- 
ment as  assistant-chemist  at  the  Ecole  Poly  technique.  In  1802, 
he  read  before  the  Academy  his  first  paper  "  On  the  Combinations 
of  Antimony  with  Sulphur  and  Oxygen."  In  1813,  he  published 
his  treatise  ou  "  Chemistry,"  in  five  volumes,  a  work  which  has 
since  gone  through  six  editions.  He  became  a  member  of  tho 
Academy,  and  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  Ecole  Poly  technique, 
was  made  chancellor  of  the  University,  a  peer  of  France,  and  re- 
ceived high  rank  in  the  Legion  of  Honor.  His  obsequies  were 
celebrated  with  great  pomp  at  St.  Sulpice ;  the  wisest  and  greatest 
men  of  the  country  reverently  attending  the  funeral. — London 
Lancet. 


EXTRAORDINARY  FREAKS  OF  A  LUNATIC. 

A  young  man  in  Mercer  county,  Pennsylvania,  named  Davis, 
has  for  some  time  manifested  symptoms  of  insanity.  The  Pitts- 
burg Dispatch  says  : — ■"  He  imagines  himself  to  be  a  second  Dan 
Rice,  engaged  in  getting  up  a  circus.  Not  long  since  he  caught 
a  snake,  which  he  took  to  Bell's  school-house,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, where,  he  says,  he  had  a  grand  performance ;  after  getting 
through  which,  he  swept  the  house,  and  broke  all  the  windows 
with  the  broomstick.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  residence  of  Mr. 
William  Curry,  a  mile  or  two  from  town,  in  the  absence  of  the 
family,  and  destroyed  nearly  everything  in  the  house.  He  says 
he  went  there  '  to  have  some  fun  ;'  broke  a  gun,  with  the  barrel  of 
which  he  smashed  the  crockery,  dishes,  glass  ware  and  windows; 
took  to  pieces  a  clock  and  two  watches,  grinding  up  the  works  in 
a  cider-press.  It  then  struck  him  that  the  ground  where  the  house 
stood  would  be  an  admirable  location  for  a  circus,  whereupon  he 
built  a  fire  on  the  floor,'  and  it  was  soon  in  flames,  from  which  he 
narrowly  escaped  by  jumping  from  a  window,  cutting  his  aims 
and  hands  in  getting  out,  and  leaving  a  broadcloth  coat,  which 
the  heat  induced  him  to  throw  off,  a  prey  to  the  flames.  Consid- 
ering the  bees  appropriate  performers  iu  his  new  circus,  he  upset 
several  hives,  and  undertook  to  put  sleigh-bells  on  the  iusects,  in 
which  '  performance '  he  was  very  badly  stung.  When  the  neigh- 
bors came  running  to  the  fire,  they  found  him  under  a  shade-tree, 
congratulating  himself  that  this  was  the  '  best  performance  he  had 
had  yet — it  brought  the  largest  audience.'  The  house  was  entirely 
destroyed,  and  the  poor  lunatic  secured  and  sent  to  Mercer  jail." 


PURE  AIR. 

Whatever  renders  the  blood  impure  tends  to  originate  consump- 
tion. Whatever  makes  the  air  impure,  makes  the  blood  iinpurer. 
It  is  the  air  we  breathe  which  purifies  the  blood.  And  as,  if  the 
water  wo  use  to  wash  our  clothing  is  dirty,  it  is  impossible  to 
wash  the  clothing  clean,  so  if  the  air  we  breathe  is  impure,  it  is 
impossible  for  it  to  abstract  the  impurities  from  the  blood.  What, 
then,  are  some  of  the  more  prominent  things  which  render  the  air 
impure  ?  It  is  the  nature  of  still  water  to  become  impure".  It  is 
the  nature  of  still  air  to  become  impure.  Running  water  purifies 
itself.  Air  in  motion,  drafts  of  air,  are  self-purifiers.  Thus  it  is 
that  the  air  of  a  close  room  becomes  impure  inevitably.  Thus  it 
is  that  close  rooms  bring  consumption  to  countless  thousands. 
Hence  all  rooms  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  have  a  constant 
draft  of  air  passing  through  them.  A  man  of  ordinary  size  ren- 
ders a  hogshead  of  air  unfit  for  breathing,  and  consumes*  its  blood- 
purifying  qualities  every  hour.  Hence,  sleeping  in  close  rooms, 
even  though  alone,  or  sitting  for  a  very  short  time  in  a  crowded 
vehicle,  or  among  a  large  assembly,  is  perfectly  corrupting  to  the 
blood.  Close  bed-rooms  make  the  graves  of  multitudes. — Halfs 
Btok  of  Consumption . 


BAXLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 
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Ktiu.v  i*(,hb. —  Thorn  Ik   not  a  village  or  town   Id  tin-  country  BO  HIBllU,  but 

thai  11  club  "i"  twain    id  orIb<      might  be  tartly  obtained  for  "Ballon'i 
Pictorial,"  and  the  work  be  thiu  procured  for  each  fit  two  doixau  ■  nor, 

bMtdoi  a  .':'"",  '"/"'  to  Hi.-  poi who  tendi  the  daidoi  and  money.    Any 

pop  on  desiring  to  form  o  olub,  oan  Iwto  sample  ooplos  sent  free  of  charge,  by 
tending  on  a  line  to  that  effect 


fEoitorial   jWclanBC. 

The  number  of  lircH  wliirli  have  occurred  in  the  United  States 
Bince  tli"  first  of  January  lust  is  566,  involving  u  loss  of  abont 
Si  1,563,000,    The  number  of  fires  in  September  whs  28,  and  tbu 

loss,  $111)5,000. -in  Hultimuro,  a  bull-terrier  flog,  belonging  to 

ii  colored  man,  seized  bis  master's  horse  by  the  throat,  and  held 
his  grasp  so  firmly,  that  ho  had  to  be  killed  by  being  struck  on 
tho  bead  with  mi  axe,  nil  efforts  to  release  him  otherwise  proving 
unavailing.  Tim  jugular  voin  of  the  horse,  wan  completely  sev- 
ered,mid  bodied  immediately. Gustnvus  I'hinehc,  1 1  n ■  Kivnch 

playwright,  was,  at  tlie  latest  date  from  Paris,  Lying  at  1 1 j * ■  point 
of  death.    JUdllc.  Rachel  was  also  rapidly  sinking;  her  physicians 

declare  that  she  cannot  Burvive  two  months. A  fearful  battle 

occurred  lately  at  Honey  Gall,  Georgia,  between  a  party  of  "  Reg- 
ulators "  and  one  or  two  membors  of  a  gong  of  thieves  who  had 
been  warned  to  leave.    Four  men  ami  one  Woman  were  killed, 

and    several    others    severely   wounded. Large    quantities  of 

winter  apples  are  now  brought  to  the  Bull'ulo  market,  and  sell  at 
Si  r.o  to  82  per  barrel,  for  good  fruit.    Pears,  that  last  year 

brought  S4  to  $5  por  bushel,  now  Bull  for  SI  50  to  S2. Somo 

people  iu  Glynn  county,  Georgia,  undertook  to  drive  away  a  man 
mimed  Ilornshy,  who  had  been  accused  of  stealing;  but  upon  ap- 
proachlng  the  house,  armed,  Ilornsby  and  his  friends  fired  and 
killed  one.  of  the  assailants  and  wounded  two  others.  The  tiro 
was  returned,  and  Ilornsby  and  his  wife  both  killed,  and  a  child 

badly  wounded. Mr.  1).  II.  Barrows  recently  left  San  Fran- 

cisco,  with  a  barrel  of  Los  Angelos  wino  for  President  Buchanan, 
together  with  samples  of  oranges,  citrons,  almonds,  lemons,  grapes, 

etc.     There  is  something  besides  gold  in  California.' Somo 

Indians  from  Delhi  have  taken  up  their  residence  in  the  Hotel  des 
Italians  at  Paris.  They  quitted  Delhi  at  a  moment  when  the 
mutineers  and  the  English  troops  were  engaged  in  a  serious  battlo 
under  tho  walls  of  tho  city.  Tboy  belong  to  a  rich  and  powerful 
family,  and  whenever  they  appear  in  the  streets  they  attract  con- 
siderable attention. Two  men   at  work   lately  on  tho  lake 

shore  near  Oswego,  dug  up  a  keg  containing  sixteen  hundred 
ancient  French  coins,  said  to  be  seven  franc  pieces,  worth  one 
dollar  and  nine  cents  each.  They  Jeft  immediately  for  the  Plula- 
delphia  mint. Tho  king  of  Prussia  recently  had  a  narrow  es- 

tipo,  whilst  taking  his  nocturnal  walk  in  the  gardens  of  Sans 
ouei.  Tho  weather  was  stormy  and  tempestuous,  and,  unex- 
pectedly, an  oak  tree  was  blown  to  tho  ground  by  tho  force  of  the 
storm,  three  paces  ahead  of  the  king. Peter  Descompt,  a  citi- 
zen of  Urban,  Illinois,  died  lately  from  the  bite  of  a  prairie  rattle- 
snake. Descompt  had  caught  one  of  these  reptiles,  and  handling 
it  with  perfect  impunity,  because  he  thought  he  possessed  an  anti- 
dote for  tho  poison,  was  bitten.  Tho  antidote  proved  of  no  value, 
and  though  physicians  were  called  in,  aid  came  too  late,  for  ho 

died   the   third  day  after  receiving  tho  bite. Rev.  H.  W. 

JBcoeber  has  declared  himself,  says  the  Christian  Register,  in  favor 
of  omitting  the  Sabbath  afternoon  service  Ho  thinks  the  afternoon 
should  be  given  to  domestic  converse,  Bible  reading  and  religious 
instruction,  and  considers  Sunday  School  or  church  going  four 

times  a  day  to  be  breaking  the  Sabbath. Bad  habits  are  tho 

thistles  of  the  heart;  and  every  indulgence  is  a  seed  that  develops 

a  noxious  weed. Alexander  Humboldt  celebrated  his  88th 

birthday  on  the  14th  of  September.     A  number  of  deputations 

called  upon  him  to  offer  him  their  congratulations. France, 

says  the  Moniteur  Vinicole,  contains  1,977,000  hectares  of  vine- 
yards. Allowing  for  the  present  vintage  an  average  of  forty  bar- 
rels of  wine  per  hectare,  we  have  a  total  of  79,080,000  barrels,  or 
about  two  barrels  to  each  inhabitant.     At  forty  francs  per  barrel, 

this  wine  would  be  worth  3,163,200,000  francs.- Salt  produced 

by  evaporation  is  said  to  bo  far  superior  to  that  manufactured  by 

boiling,  which  is  imperfectly  crystallized. The  marine  losses 

for  the  month  of  September  show  an  aggregate  of  39  vessels — of 
which  one  was  a  steamship,  one  a  propeller,  three  were  ships,  five 
wero  barques,  six  were  brigs,  and  twenty-three  were  schooners. 
Tho  total  value  was  $3,172,100. 


A  Sulphur  Bank. — About  three  miles  from  Clear  Lake,  in 
Napa  county,  California,  and  near  the  borax  lakes,  is  a  sulphur 
bank,  from  twenty  to  thirty  acres  in  oxtent,  and  supposed  to  be 
thirty  feet  thick,  sufficiently  pure,  it  is  said,  for  the  use  of  tho  mint 
in  San  Francisco.  The  sulphur  appears  to  be  constantly  forming 
from  n  dam,  steam  constantly  rising  over  the  whole  surface. 


An  Example  for  tiie  Times. — A  number  of  young  ladies 
among  our  richest  families,  says  tho  Salem  Register,  having  con- 
sidered tho  state  of  the  money  market,  and  determined  not  to  pay 
ten  or  twenty  dollars  for  a  winter  bonnet,  have  set  about  making 
bonnets  for  themselves. 


Protestantism  in  Russia. — There  are  at  present  more  than 
three  millions  and  a  half  of  Protestants  in  Russia,  in  a  population 
of  sixty-five  millions.  The  stronghold  of  Protestantism  is  in  the 
province  of  Finland,  with  a  population  of  1,636,000. 


"Wholesale  Painting. — Zinc-painting  is  performed  in  Lon- 
don by  a  hose.  A  reservoir  is  set  on  some  convenient  place,  and 
tho  workman  uses  a  hollow  brush,  fed  by  a  half-inch  hose.  His 
supply  of  course  is  never  interrupted. 


fflSSIasjstoe  (SatfKrmg** 

i  '  tory  that  Lord  Dalhomrie  hod  resigned  bis  pension  for  the 
benefit  of  the  sufferers  by  the  Indian  mutiny  in  a  ruse.  Lord 
Dalhou  io's  contribution  to  tho  mutiny  fund  Is  £5  ■■> 

'I  ii<  Bo  ton  Travi  Hi  r  thin  I  tl  o  war  in  India  will  be  so  injuri- 
ous to  mercantile  interests  thai  not  one  half  the  usual  amount  of 
tonnage  will  be  loaded  next  year,  as  the  an  ettled  condition  of  the 
country  will  prevent  the  cultivati >f  produce  for  export. 

Among  the  ladies  of  tho  Emperor  of  Morocco's  leraglio  are  two 
French  women,  who  were  taken  prisoner    by  Abd-el-K 
presented   by  him  to  the  emperor.    The  French  government  of- 
fered to  ransom  them  some  years  ago,  but  they  preferred  to  remain 
in  tho  seraglio. 

The  sale  of  tho  sermons  of  the  Kcv.  Mr.  Bourgeon,  of  London, 

is  one  of  the    in. .st  iviiiarknbh;  on  ceroid.      The  publishers  in  ibis 

country,  Sheldon,  Blakcman       Co.,  have  sold  of  tho  first    eri 
86,000  copies,  of  the  second  32,000,  and  have  now  issued  100,000 

copies. 

The  number  of  Chinamen  in  the  district  of  Ballarat  Ivt  i.  Aus- 
tralia, according  to  the  last  census,  ie  10,000,  of  whom  six  are 
married  to  women  of  European  descent.  It  may  not  be  uninter- 
esting to  know  that  tho  majority  of  tho  ladies  claim  Scotland  as 
their  birthplace. 

( )n  a  Sunday  lately,  three  boys  wero  playing  on  board  a  barquo 
Lying  at  one  of  the  wharves  in  Portland,  when  one  of  them,  n  son 
of  Mr.  John  York,  ten  years  of  age,  was  missed,  and  upon  search 
being  made,  he  was  found  in  the  hold,  dead,  having  a  bruise  upon 
the  head.     Ho  had  fallen  down  the  forward  hatch. 

The  Mexican  papers  estimate  the  number  of  through  travellers 
each  day  over  the  Vera  Cruz  road  at  thirty,  twenty  by  diligence 
and  ten  by  private  conveyance  or  on  horseback.  The  distance  is 
eighty  leagues;  the  fare  by  diligoncc  $35,  to  which  are  to  be 
added  personal  expenses  for  threo  days  and  a  half,  the  usual  time. 

In  tho  performance  of  the  "  Prophe'te  "  at  the  thcatro  of  the 
Hague,  a  weight  of  more  than  200  lbs.  foil  on  the  head  of  a  seene- 
shiftcr  as  ho  was  placing  the  scene  in  the  fourth  act  representing 
tho  interior  of  the  cathedral  at  Minister,  and  killed  him  instantly. 
Notwithstanding  this  dreadful  accident,  tho  performance,  after  a 
few  minutes'  delay,  was  proceeded  with. 

Delhi  had  not  fallen  up  to  tho  29th  of  July.  Tho  besieging 
army  was  attacked  by  tho  mutineers  on  tho  14th,  18th  and  23d  of 
July,  and  suffered  a  loss  of  over  500  men  in  the  several  encoun- 
ters, but  the  assailants  were  repulsed  on  each  occasion  with  great 
slaughter.  Among  tho  seventy  wounded  was  Adjutant  General 
Chamberlain. 

Col.  J.  B.  Ives,  of  Torre  Aux  Boeufs,  La.,  has  made  sixty-five 
barrels  of  molasses  from  the  Chinese  cane,  and  expects  to  make 
this  season  from  two  to  three  hundred  barrels  of  it.  It  has  a  rich 
flavor,  slightly  acid,  and  very  much  resembling  sugar-house  molas- 
ses. The  most  important  part  of  Col.  Ives's  statement  is,  that  he 
has  made  sugar  out  of  it  of  good  grain  and  color. 

The  St.  Petersburgh  papers  publish  accounts  from  China  via. 
Kj acuta,  which  state  that  in  the  capital  and  southern  provinces 
there  is  scarcely  any  commerce,  and  that  misery  is  frightfully  on 
the  increase  ;  also,  that  the  government,  though  requiring  the  pay- 
ment of  the  taxes  in  silver,  had  issued  iron  money  to  pay  its 
employe's,  and  its  purchases  of  com. 

A  writer  in  the  Historical  Magazine  thinks  that  Congress 
should  pass  an  act  fixing  a  uniform  mode  for  emblazoning  tho 
American  flag.  He  counted  nine  different  modes  of  arranging 
the  stars  on  the  last  Fourth  of  July,  and  says  the  same  question 
might  bo  asked  now  that  was  asked  twenty  years  ago — "  What  is 
the  American  flag  V* 

The  Chicago  folks  are  building  an  oven  sufficiently  large  to 
bake  500  barrels  of  flour  per  day.  The  inference  is,  at  one  baking  ; 
but  suppose  a  "batch"  of  dough  is  put  in  each  hour,  allowing 
twenty  minutes  for  baking,  and  forty  more  for  keeping  up  the 
heat,  it  would  only  require  an  oven  large  enough  to  receive 
twenty-one  barrels.     Quite  a  difference. 

Rhyl,  North  Wales,  can  boast  of  the  finest  and  most  salubrious 
atmosphere  in  Great  Britain.  As  a  winter  residence,  none  will 
be  found  equal  to  it.  Rhyl  is  not  visited  with  frost,  snow  or  fogs, 
which  is  so  very  prejudicial.  Tho  whole  of  last  winter,  when  in 
England  the  snow  was  twelve  inches  deep,  Rhyl  was  free,  whilst 
its  inhabitants  and  visitors  could  walk  in  the  delightful  sunshine. 

The  statues  of  Peace  and  War,  in  the  eastern  portico  of  tho  old 
capitol  building  at  Washington,  were  designed  by  Persico  and 
cost  the  government  SI  0,000  each.  The  group  of  Columbus,  etc., 
on  the  blocking  of  the  steps,  was  designed  by  the  same  artist,  and 
cost  $20,000,  besides  the  cost  of  transportation  from  Italy,  which 
was  S4000,  making  in  all  $24,000. 

Some  ten  years  since  an  old  Dutchman  purchased  in  the  vicinity 
of  Brooktyn  a  snug  little  farm  for  S9000.  Recently  a  lot  of  land 
speculators  called  upon  him  to  buy  him  out.  On  asking  his  price, 
he  said  he  would  take  $60,000.  "And  how  much  remain  on  bond 
and  mortgage  ?"  "Nine  thousand  dollars."  "And  wiry  not  more  3" 
interrogated  the  would-bo  purchaser.  "  Because  the  darned  place 
aint  worth  any  more  !" 

It  will  serve  to  show  the  strength  of  arm  of  some  of  the  High- 
landers when  we  state  that,  at  the  late  Braemar  gathering,  a  stone 
weighing  28  1-2  lbs.,  was  thrown  by  Gregor  Macgregor,  of  Glen- 
fishie,  25  feet  5  inches  ;  and  that  William  M'Hardy,  of  Strathdon, 
threw  a  hammer  of  16  lbs.,  72  feet  6  inches ;  these  throws  gaining 
the  first  prizes.  This  same  M'Hardy  threw  the  large  stone  27 
feet  6  inches. 

Captain  William  Webster,  of  Washington  Territory,  who  has 
lived  for  the  last  twenty  years  on  the  Pacific,  has  secured  a  patent 
for  a  clipper  and  steam  propeller  combined.  The  vessel  is  to  be 
built  of  iron,  with  iron  shrouds  and  new  styles  of  rig,  to  bo  of  the 
model  of  the  finest  clipper.  He  is  now  making  arrangements  to 
build  a  vessel  of  this  character  at  Baltimore,  and  expects  to  get 
her  off  tho  stocks  within  the  next  two  months. 

The  Cantharis,  or  Spanish  fly,  is  a  native  of  California.  Large 
numbers  of  this  insect  were  observed  some  time  since  on  the 
"  Island,"  beyond  the  Guadaloupe,  Santa  Clara  county.  They 
can  sometimes  be  seen  there,  it  is  said,  in  clusters  and  swarms 
large  enough  to  fill  a  pint  measure.  They  are  as  easily  caught  as 
any  other  beetle,  and,  as  the  powder  of  cantharides  is  sold  in  our 
drug  stores  at  a  very  high  figure,  there  seems  no  reason  why  these 
little  bugs  should  not  be  a  marketable  commodity. 

The  following  is  a  singular  fact : — Mr.  Hess  left  Us  village 
home  in  romantic  Switzerland,  forty  years  ago,  his  father  making 
him  a  present  of  a  watch  when  he  left.  Ho  immediately  settled 
near  Lcwisburg,  N.  Y.,  where  he  has  since  resided,  but  parted 
with  the  watch  shortly  after  arriving,  and  heard  and  perhaps 
thought  no  more  of  it.  A  few  months  ago,  a  stranger  in  town,  out 
of  money,  offered  his  watch  to  Mr.  Hess  at  a  small  price.  He 
purchased  it,  and  it  proved  to  be  tho  one  given  him  when  a  youth 
by  his  father. 


foreign  Stems. 


The  small  yocbt  "Charter  Oak,"  whicfa  recently  arrived  at 
Liverpool  from  New   i  >f  by  lottery.   There 

were  200  numbers  at  £1  each. 

It  i-  itated  that  an  immense  telegraph  lint?  is  to  be  immediately 
constructed  from  Hi  I  inople,  by  way  of  Corsica, 

and  the  various  islands  Of  the  -Mediterranean. 

A  Uobommedan  conspiracy  has  been  discovered  in  the  Bom- 
bay Presidency.  Mncb  excitement  existed  at  Benares,  towards 
which  riiy  the  mutineers  were  advancing. 

I  l  ar  ■  are  entertained  of  outbreaks  at  other  Stations  in  the  Bom- 
bay Presidency,  and  European  reinforcements  were  thrown  into 
tl..    n  pectcd  Localities  to  overawe  the  disaffected* 

The  late  meeting  of  the  WV-h  y;m  Conference  in  England  was 
signalized  by  the  attendance  of  reprosentatire  Methodist  men  from 
Ireland,  Canada,  the  United  States,  Nova  Scotia,  France,  and 
Australia. 

The  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company  hare  decided  to  take  the 
cable  out  of  the  Niagara  and  Agamemnon  forthwith,  and  the 
British  government  have  given  them  permission  to  *>tore  it  in 
Plymouth  Naval  Dockyard  until  next  year. 

The  son  of  an  English  merchant  named  Wbytc,  whose  fortune 
is  estimated  at  £2,000,000,  has  recently  at  his  own  expense,  raised 
and  equipped  a  corps  of  thirty  Europeans,  with  whicfa  be  setoff 
to  join  the  British  forces  in  the  East  Indies  as  a  volunteer. 


Jcanfcs  of  (Colo. 


....  False  critics  rail  at  faUe  wits,  as  quacks  and  impostor*  are 
still  cautioning  us  to  beware  of  counterfeits,  and  decry  other  cheats 
only  to  make  more  way  for  their  own. — Pope. 

....  If  a  man  be  gracious  to  strangers,  it  f-howB  he  is  a  citizen 
of  the  world,  and  that  his  heart  is  DO  island  cut  off  from  other 
lands,  but  a  continent  that  joins  them. — Lord  Bacon, 

....  The  almost  Christian  is  a  most  unhappy  man,  having 
religion  enough  to  make  the  world  hate  him,  and  not  enough  to 
make  God  love  him.—  Countess  of  Warwick. 

....  Nature  has  left  every  man  a  capacity  for  being  agreeable, 
though  not  of  shining  in  company;  but  there  are  hundreds  of 
men  sufficiently  qualified  for  both,  who  by  a  very  few  faults  that 
they  might  correct  in  half  an  hour,  are  not  tolerable. — Swift. 

....  Speaking  much  is  a  sign  of  vanity  ;  for  he  that  is  lavish 
in  words  is  a  niggard  in  deed.  He  that  cannot  refrain  from  much 
speaking  is  like  a  city  without  walls  ;  and  less  pains  in  the  world  a 
man  cannot  take,  than  to  his  tongue ;  therefore,  if  thou  observe  this 
rule  in  all  assemblies,  thou  sbalt  seldom  err. — Sir  Walter  Iialeigh. 

....  Find  fault,  when  you  must  find  fault,  in  private,  if  possi- 
ble ;  and  some  time  after  the  offence,  rather  than  at  the  time.  Tho 
blamed  are  less  inclined  to  resist,  when  they  are  blamed  without 
witnesses  ;  both  parties  are  calmer,  and  the  aecuscd  party  is  struck 
with  the  forbearance  of  the  accuser,  who  has  seen  the  fault,  and 
watched  for  a  private  and  proper  time  to  mention  it. — Sidney  Smith. 


Joker's  ftuoget. 

The  "  debt  of  nature  "  should  never  be  paid  if  it  can't  be  col- 
lected without  an  "execution." 

What  three  authors  would  you  name  in  commenting  on  an  exten- 
sive conflagration  ?     Dickens,  Howitt,  Burns. 

"  You  see  how  bald  I  am,  and  I  don't  wear  a  wig."  "  True, 
sir,"  replied  the  servant ;  "  an  empty  barn  requires  no  thatch  !" 

There  is  a  man  in  Fife  who  has  so  high  an  opinion  of  himself  that 
ho  imagines  he  is  a  church  steeple.  Being  told  so  by  tho  belles 
confirms  him  in  tho  opinion. 

Warning  to  Wine-Btbbers. — Before  you  buy  "Port  from  tho 
Wood,"  endeavor  if  possible  to  ascertain  that  the  wood  whence 
the  wine  is  derived  is  not  log-wood. 

"  I  believe,"  said  a  very  tall  representative,  "  that  I  am  one  of 
the  tallest  members  of  the  house."  "  Yes,"  added  a  fellow-repre- 
sentative, "  and  the  slimmest,  too." 

A  voter,  deficient  in  personal  beauty,  said  to  Sheridan,  "  I  mean 
to  withdraw  my  countenance  from  you."  "Many  thanks  for  tho 
favor,  sir,"  replied  tho  candidate,  "  for  it  is  the  ugliest  mug  I  ever 
saw." 

John  Phoenix  went  to  the  theatre  when  Mrs.  Smith  was  adver- 
tised to  appear  in  two  pieces.  After  the  performances  he  de- 
manded the  return  of  his  money,  for  Mrs.  Smith  had  appeared 
whole  in  both  performances. 


THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 

THE    FAVORITE   WEEKLY    flnSt'EIiLANEOL'S  JOVRKAJU 

DESIGNED  FOR   THE  HOME  CIRCLE- 

This  long  established  and  well  known  weekly  paper,  after  eleven  years  of  un- 
equalled prosperity  and  popularity,  has  become  a  "household  word  "  from 
Maine  to  California,  gladdening  the  fireside  of  rich  and  poor,  in  town  and 
country,  all  over  the  wide  extent  of  the  Dnited  States.  It  should  be  a  weekly 
visitor  to  every  American  home,  because 

(£/=*  It  is  just  such  a  paper  as  any  father,  brother,  or  friend  would  intro- 
duce to  the  family  circle. 

0=-  It  is  printed  on  the  finest  satin-surfaced  paper,  with  new  type,  and  In 
a  neat  and  beautiful  style. 

(E7"  It  is  of  the  mammoth  size,  yet  contains  no  advertisements  in  its  eight 
super  royal  pages. 

(HT3*  It  is  devoted  to  news,  tales,  poems,  stories  of  the  sea,  discoveries,  mis- 
cellany, wit  and  humor. 

[CT3-  It  is  carefully  edited  by  M.  M.  Ballou,  who  has  eixteen  years  editorial 
experience  in  Boston. 

O3-  It  contains  in  its  large,  well  filled  and  deeply  interesting  pages  not  one 
vulgar  word  or  line. 

\^r-  It  numbers  among  its  regular  contributors  the  best  male  and  female 
writers  in  the  country. 

[O3"  Its  tales,  while  they  absorb  the  reader,  cultivate  a  taste  for  all  that  is 
good  and  beautiful  in  humanity. 

O*"  It  is  acknowledged  that  thegood  influence  of  such  a  paper  in  tho  home 
circle  is  almost  incalculable. 

(O"  Its  suggestive  pages  provoke  in  the  young  an  inquiring  spirit,  and  add 
to  their  store  of  knowledge. 

O*  Its  columns  are  free  from  politics  and  all  jarring  topics,  its  object  being 
to  make  home  happy. 

%y-  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  it  has  for  years  been  so  popular  a  faTOrite 
throughout  the  country. 

TERMS:— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year ^2  00 

4  subscribers,   li       " '  9? 

10  i.  t(      ci     loOO 

Any  person  sending  us  twelve  subscribers  at  the  last  rate,  shall  receive  the 
thirteenth  copy  gratis. 

O*  One  copy  of  The  Flag  of  oca  Uhios,  and  one  copy  of  Ballou  s  Picto- 
klu.  to  one  address,  for  S4  a  year. 

Any  postmaster  can  receive  a  copy  of  the  paper  to  his  own  address  at  the 
lowest  club  rate.    O"  Sample  copies  sent  when  desired. 

Published  every  Saturday,  by  M-  M.  BALLOU, 

No.  22  Winter  Street,  Boston. 
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ENGLISH  TROOPS  REPULSING  SORTIE  AT  DELHI. 

Tlio  spirited  picture  on  this  page  represents  one  of  those  fierce 
engagements  hefore  the  city  of  Delhi,  in  which  the  English  troops 
so  gloriously  vindicated  the  valor  of  their  race  in  despei'atc  con- 
flict with  mutineers  ten  times  their  number. '  The  various  inci- 
dents of  a  terrible  combat  are  depicted  hero  with  graphic  force, 
and  we  seem  to  be  transported  to  the  scene  itself,  to  witness  the 
furious  onslaught  and  the  fiery  repulse,  and  to  listen  to  the  roar  of 
the  guns,  the  clash  of  steel,  and  the  piercing  cries  of  the  wounded. 
The  war  in  which  the  English  are  now  engaged  is  one  of  the  most 
important  events  in  the  modern  history  of  the  East.  The  mutiny 
of  the  Sepoys  has  rapidly  assumed  the  proportions  of  a  revolu- 
tion, and  really  seems  to  menace  the  duration  of  the  British  sway 
in  India.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  government  suppresses  the 
worst  in  the  accounts  given  in  the  Indian  press,  wo  may  conjec- 
ture from  the  dark  stories  that  reach  us,  that  they  give  but  a  faint 


picture  of  the  horrors  and  perils  of  the  war.  The  fall  of  Delhi 
into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents  was  a  terrible  event,  for  Delhi 
had  been  strongly  fortified  by  the  British  themselves,  was  defend- 
ed by  the  heaviest  guns,  and  was  a  military  depot,  including  the 
amplest  provisions  for  a  long  campaign,  besides  possessing  a  vast 
amount  of  treasure,  all  of  which  came  into  possession  of  the  rebels. 
It  is  almost  needless  to  recall  the  facts,  that  directly  after  this  dis- 
aster all  the  available  European  troops  were  pushed  forward  to  the 
royal  city,  and  that  since,  reinforcements  have  been  sent  from  Cal- 
cutta and  from  England  with  all  speed,  and  that  around  the  walls 
of  Delhi  constant  combats  have  taken  place.  At  our  last  advices 
twenty-two  sorties  had  taken  place,  in  all  of  which  the  insurgents 
were  repulsed  by  the  gallantry  of  the  Indian  troops,  but  still,  ow- 
ing to  the  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy,  with  considerable  loss 
to  the  British.  In  September  the  assaulting  force  amounted  to 
16,000  men,  and  at  the  last  dates  a  general  assault  was  looked  for. 


To  show  an  instance  of  the  heroic  spirit  which  animates  the  Brit- 
ish troops,  let  us  quote  a  single  passage  from  the  letter  of  a  British 
officer : — "  I  cannot  omit  to  mention  here  an  instance  of  cool  cour- 
age on  the  part  of  a  man  of  the  G4th,  which  came  to  my  know- 
ledge after  the  action  was  over.  Early  in  the  fight  he  had  his  leg 
shattered  by  a  round  shot ;  and  as  lie  lay  upon  the  ground  the 
horsemen  came  down  to  cut  him  up.  Lying  on  his  back  he  shot  the 
first ;  they  drew  back — he  loaded  again  and  shot  a  second — they 
began  to  move,  he  loaded  again  and  shot  a  third  ;  whereupon  the 
troopers  went  off  and  left  the  wounded  man  in  hi3  glory.  This 
man's  leg  was  amputated  next  morning,  and  he  is  now  rapidly 
recovering."  We  cannot  doubt  of  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
British,  with  such  troops  and  with  the  ample  means  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  government.  But  who  can  fix  a  date  for  the  sup- 
pression of  a  revolt  of  such  magnitude  in  a  country  so  far  from 
the  central  seat  of  British  power? 


ENGLISH   TROOPS   REPELLING    A   S0RTD3   AT   DELHI. 
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THE  MORMONS  DAUGHTER 


CAMP  LIFE  ACROSS  THE  PRAIRIES. 

A  TRUE  STORY  OP  OUR  OWN  REMARKABLE  TIMES. 
[CONTINUED.] 

BY     M  .     A.     AVERT. 

CHAPTER  IX.— [continued.] 

"Dover  has  already  confessed  to  me  that  a  certain  dark-eyed 
friend  of  mine  left  an  ineffaceable  impression  upon  his  heart,  and 
I  have  no  such  fear,"  I  replied. 

"  Indeed  !  "Well,  if  that  confession  had  been  made  to  me,  it 
would  have  saved  mo  from  some  heart-burnings.  I  fear  I  have 
been  ungenerous  to  him  in  my  jealousy." 

We  sat  still,  Howard's  arm  around  mc ;  and  though  I  smiled, 
the  blood  mounted  to  my  temples  as  he  came  up,  looking  from 
one  to  the  other  of  us  with  a  surprised  and  inquiring  air,  as  if  he 
hardly  knew  whether  to  advance  or  retreat,  and  was  filled  with 
wonder  to  find  us  two  in  such  close  proximity. 

"  Beally  here  is  a  new  leaf  turned  over,"  said  he,  with  a  broad 
laugh.  "  Here  have  you  been  for  the  last  month  or  more  as  cold 
and  distant  as  those  two  peaks  of  the  Kocky  Mountains  yonder, 
and  now  here  I  tind  you  all  at  once  as  loving  as  a  pair  of  turtle- 
doves !'" 

His  frank,  good-humored  tone  and  gay  manner  re-assured  How- 
ard, who  rose,  and  taking  his  cousin's  hand,  said  : 

"Lynn,  I  find  I  have  wronged  you  both,  in  thought,  of  late. 
Will  you  forgive  me  V 

"  Certainly,  if  there  is  anything  to  forgive,"  said  Dover. 

"  I  thought  I  guessed  your  feelings  long  ago,  and  I  should  have 
spoken  to  you  on  the  subject  if  3'ou  had  not  looked  so  cold  and 
frowning,  or  could  I  have  guessed  what  was  Miss  Vernon's  real  sen- 
timents were  towards  you.  Well,  now  that  I  have  ascertained  her 
real  position  and  sentiments,  allow  me  to  present  to  you  my  in- 
tended wife,  and  ask  you  to  pardon  my  past  moodiness,"  said 
Howard,  smiling. 

"  Is  it  possible !  Why,  Miss  Vernon  must  be  of  a  very  forgiv- 
ing and  forbearing  disposition,  to  overlook  all  your  churlishness 
so  soon.  And  to  tell  the  truth,  cousin,  I  have  had  more  than 
half  a  mind  to  offer  her  my  own  heart  and  hand,  as  a  balm  for  the 
sensibilities  I  knew  your- neglect  must  havo  wounded,"  said  Dover, 
with  a  mirthful  look. 

"  You  see  that  is  unnecessary  now,"  said  Howard,  laughing, 
"  and  you  can  keep  yours  for  your  own  lady-love,  when  you  find 
her." 

"  Thank  you ;  and  allow  me  to  congratulate  you  both,  and  wish 
you  all  happiness  in  your  future  relation,"  he  said,  as  he  presented 
his  hand  in  turn  to  each  of  us. 

The  sun  was  now  setting  in  purple  and  gold  behind  the  western 
hills,  and  we  returned  to  the  camp  much  better  pleased  with  each 
other  than  when  we  left  it. 

Next  day,  the  scouts  came  in  with  the  joyful  intelligence  that 
the  expected  train  was  coming,  and  only  a  few  miles  off.  All 
was  now  activity  and  excitement,  and  a  party  immediately  set 
out  to  confer  with  them,  eager  to  hear  news  from  home,  and  anx- 
ious to  make  arrangements  for  the  journey.  They  were  but  a 
small  party,  the  larger  part  of  the  emigrants  preferring  to  wait  till 
the  spring  floods  had  subsided,  and  the  travelling  was  more  set- 
tled, before  setting  out  upon  such  a  long  and  toilsome  journey ; 
but  still  there  were  among  them  five  or  six  women  and  some  chil- 
dren, and  a  devoted  missionary  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  order. 

The  next  morning  our  lodges  were  struck  and  our  goods  packed, 
and  bidding  adieu  to  our  good  friend  Ware  and  his  trusty  Dela- 
wares,  we  joined  the  train,  and  set  out  upon  our  long  march  to 
the  westward.  By  previous  arrangements,  a  couple  of  large 
Pennsylvania  wagons  had  been  brought  out  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  our  party,  but  for  these  they  found  one  passenger  more 
than  they  expected.  But  I  had  still  my  noble  horse,  and  could 
feel  quite  independent  when  I  chose  to  ride  him ;  and  with  How- 
ard or  Dover  beside  me,  prancing  over  the  hills  and  galloping 
through  the  valleys,  I  found  I  had  very  different  feelings  from 
what  I  had  under  similar  circumstances  the  year  before,  with  my 
father  and  Morton  for  attendants. 

Howard  was  no  kinder  or  tenderer  in  his  attentions  now  than 
Morton  was  then,  but  O  how  differently  I  regarded  them !  Then, 
how  repulsive  was  every  mark  of  regard  to  me — now,  how  sweet 
and  endearing  was  every  trifling  attention,  that  spoke  of  the  love 
of  a  noble  soul,  and  how  grateful  I  felt  that  I,  so  poor  and  worse 
than  nameless,  should  have  won  such  a  refuge  as  his  good  and 
generous  heart. 

After  quite  a  number  of  days'  pleasant  journeying,  we  encamped 
near  the  base  of  the  mountains,  not  far  from  the  place  where  we 
had  halted  the  year  before ;  and  after  resting  our  tired  party  for 
several  days,  we  set  out  to  scale  them.  For  some  days  our  track 
led  over  ranges  of  high  hills,  clothed  to  their  summits  with  ver- 
dure,— through  deep  ravines  and  green  valleys,  filled  with  large 
blocks  and  boulders  of  granite,  quartz  and  mica  slate,  and  bloom- 
ing like  gardens  with  bright  masses  of  beautiful  flowers, — over 
elevated  plains,  covered  in  saline  efflorescences,  that  reflected  the 
Gun's  rays  like  burnished  silver,  or  pools  and  small  lakes  of  briny 
water,  that  spoke  of  old  oceanic  remembrances, — around  lofty 
cones  of  white  clay  or  marl,  and  over  massive  beds  of  sandstone, 
minerals  and  conglomerates, — thrpading  our  way  among  giant 
inasses  of  wild  primitive  rocks,  oyer  which  tumbled  sparkling 


mountain  torrents,  with  beetling  crags  towering  above  us,  some- 
times bare  and  sterile,  and  again  clothed  to  their  loftiest  peaks 
with  magnificent  pines,  cedars,  beeches,  aspens  and  willows.  And 
all  the  way,  we  wore  going  gradually  up,  up,  the  earth  growing 
more  barren  and  sterile  with  caeli  advancing  mile,  till  we  reached 
the  top  of  the  famous  South  Pass  of  the  Kocky  Mountains. 

Through  much  of  this  long  and  toilsome  ascent,  we  had  pre- 
ferred walking  or  riding  on  horseback  to  the  danger  of  upsetting 
in  the  heavy  wagons,  and  then  I  became  much  better  acquainted 
with  the  companions  of  my  journey  than  I  had  hitherto  been,  and 
especially  with  Brand,  tho  missionary,  who  was  an  old  acquain- 
tance of  Dover's,  and  a  man  of  fervent  piety,  who  had  left  all  to 
wander  through  many  strange  lands,  not,  as  he  said,  for  the  love 
of  gold,  but  that  he  might  in  that  far-off  golden  land  win  some 
souls  for  his  Master's  kingdom.  His  influence  had  been  decidedly 
beneficial  to  our  little  band.  Morning  and  evening  had  his  voice 
ascended  in  praises  and  prayers  to  God  for  our  safety,  and  many 
a  fierce  oath  from  the  lips  of  rude  borderers  had  been  repressed, 
out  of  respect  for  his  presence  among  us.  He  was  a  widower,  and 
the  loss  of  a  beloved  wife  and  child  had  probably  their  influence 
in  leading  him  to  seek  new  scenes  in  California. 

Upon  tho  summit  of  the  pass  we  halted,  to  rest  our  tired  brutes 
and  view  the  magnificent  scenery.  The  sky  was  inexpressibly 
clear,  blue  and  beautiful,  the  air  cold  and  bracing,  and  the  sun 
shone  brilliantly  upon  the  massive  rocks,  and  heights,  and  granite 
boulders,  that  were  scattered  in  wild  confusion  around  us.  In 
one  direction  rose  a  massive  line  of  snow-white  summits,  to  the 
height  of  several  thousand  feet,  their  lofty  peaks  piercing  the 
heavens,  and  glittering  liko  diamonds  in  the  mid-day  sun.  In 
another,  mountainous  ridges  stretched  out  in  low,  broken  lines, 
until  they  were  lost  in  the  distance ;  and  in  another  still,  isolated 
hills,  domed  in  dark  pines,  interspersed  with  green  valleys,  spread 
out  like  a  beautiful  panorama  before  our  astonished  vision. 
Never  before  had  any  of  us  beheld  such  magnificent  scenery, 
except  Howard,  who  had  previously  visited  the  unrivalled  Alps  in 
Europe,  of  which  this  scenery  constantly  reminded  him. 

We  followed  the  usual  route  down  the  mountains,  over  exten- 
sive ranges  of  broken  and  picturesque  country,  and  through  the 
Green  and  Bear  River  valleys,  still  surrounded  by  magnificent 
scenery,  by  fertile  and  beautiful  spots,  by  dry  level  plains  and 
dark  pine  forests.  In  some  places  the  game  was  abundant,  and 
large  droves  of  elks  and  antelopes  bounded  over  the  plains,  and 
deer  and  wild  turkeys,  geese,,  ducks  and  grouse  skulked  through 
the  woods,  or  spotted  the  lakes  and  streams,  while  in  others  the 
game  was  scarce  and  provisions  not  over  abundant. 

Once  or  twice  we  had  some  difficulty  with  the  Indians,  whose 
fires  often  gleamed  upon  us  at  night  in  the  distance,  and  who 
would  have  attacked  our  party,  or  stolen  their  mules  and  horses, 
had  they  not  kept  watch  continually. 

We  came  at  last  to  the  Mormon  territory,  and  were  encamped 
one  day  in  a  fertile  valley,  within  fifty  miles  of  their  settlement, 
when  an  incident  happened  that  somewhat  changed  our  course 
from  what  was  originally  intended.  We  had  encamped  about  an 
hour  before  sundown,  and  while  supper  was  preparing,  Howard 
and  I,  with  Mr.  Brand  aud  Dover,  went  out  to  the  top  of  a  neigh- 
boring hill,  to  take  a  view  of  the  surrounding  scenery.  Having 
reached  it,  we  were  gazing  around  with  considerable  interest,  when 
Dover  suddenly  exclaimed : 

"  Look !  look  !  away  to  the  south ;  there  is  a  party  of  horsemen !" 

Sure  enough,  a  small  company,  which  we  soon  saw  numbered 
six,  followed  by  three  or  four  pack-mules,  were  in  full  view,  ad- 
vancing through  a  piece  of  open  ground,  and  two  of  their  number 
we  judged  by  their  dress  must  be  women.  I  knew  not  why,  but 
my  heart  beat  violently  as  they  approached,  and  but  for  Eugene, 
I  believe  I  should  have  run  forward  to  meet  them,  without  know- 
ing who  they  were.  As  it  was,  I  stood  still  till  they  came  near 
enough  for  us  to  see  their  faces,  and  then  I  broke  away  from  him 
with  a  bound,  exclaiming : 

"  Heaven  be  praised,  it  is  my  father — my  own  dear  father !" 

And  before  Howard  could  think  what  it  all  meant,  he  was  off 
his  horse,  and  I  was  in  his  arms  and  pressed  to  his  heart,  with  his 
tears  streaming  over  my  face  like  rain. 

"  My  child ! — my  own  dear,  wronged  and  lost  darling  !"  he  ex- 
claimed, as  soon  as  his  emotion  would  allow  him  to  speak.  "Do 
I  indeed  behold  your  face  onco  more,  and  press  yon  to  my  grief- 
worn  bosom  ?" 

I  was  so  overcome  that  I  sobbed  convulsively,  and  not  till  I 
heard  my  name  repeated  by  another  dear  and  well -remembered 
voice  was  the  rushing  tide  of  long  pent-up  emotions  stayed.  Then 
I  turned  from  my  father's  embracing  arms  to  be  clasped  in  Helen 
Cameron's  and  Evelyn  Stanley's,  with  Paul  and  Willie,  Helen's 
two  young  brothers,  grasping  each  a  hand,  while  their  guide 
looked  upon  us  with  astonishment. 

"  How  in  the  name  of  wonder  is  it  that  I  meet  you  all  here  V  I 
said,  as  soon  as  our  agitation  had  subsided.  "Did  you  know  that 
I  was  coming,  and  so  came  out  to  meet  and  welcome  me  V 

"  Par  enough  from  that,"  said  Helen,  sadly ;  "  but  although  we 
did  not  expect  to  meet  you,  whom  we  have  long  supposed  to  be 
dead,  we  wero  looking  for  a  train,  expected  by  our  leaders  about 
tliis  time,  and  yours  is,  I  suppose,  the  one  we  are  seeking.  But  it 
is  a  long  story,  and  we  will  seek  a  place  of  rest  fcefore  we  tell  it, 
dear  Selina." 

And  they  looked  indeed  as  if  they  needed  rest,  poor  souls !  now 
that  I  thought  of  it.  My  father  was  pale  and  haggard,  worn 
down  to  a  shadow  by  his  many  troubles,  aud  his  dark  locks  were 
sadly  streaked  with  silver.  Helen,  too,  looked  pale  and  anxious ; 
and  Evelyn,  poor  girl !  was  thin,  pallid  and  care-worn,  but  a 
shadow  of  her  former  self,  but  still  as  beautiful  as  a  white  water- 
lily.  The  two  boys,  of  fourteen  and  sixteen,  were  much  taller, 
and  Paul,  tho  eldest,  looked  much  more  hardy  and  robust  than 


when  we  first  met  in  St.  Louis ;  but  there  was  a  fierceness  in  his 
eye  and  a  determined  expression  around  his  mouth  (bat  I  hud 
never  noticed  before.  But  Willie,  though  taller,  looked  so  pale, 
sad  and  sickly  that  the  tears  came  to  my  eyes  as  I  noted  the 
change,  and  augured  of  his  future  destiny. 

My  companions  now  approached,  and  I  presented  them  to  each 
other.  They  had  all  been  much  surprised  by  our  interview,  but 
waited  respectfully  till  we  got  back  to  tho  camp,  to  have  mattera 
explained  to  them.  When  supper  was  over,  those  of  us  who  were 
most  deeply  interested  in  each  other's  happiness,  seated  ourselves 
upon  a  neighboring  cliff,  and  by  tho  light  of  tho  full  moon,  entered 
upon  our  explanations. 

First  of  all,  at  my  father's  request,  I  told  them  of  my  capture 
and  sojourn  with  the  Indians,  and  escape  to  the  camp  of  a  party 
of  white  hunters,  some  of  whom  were  now  present,  and  my  best 
friends,  and  that  wo  were  now  on  our  way  to  California,  by  the 
way  of  Salt  Lake  city,  where  I  had  hoped  to  find  them  all. 

"I  thank  God  that  you  have  escaped  unharmed,"  said  my 
father,  solemnly;  "and  I  also  thank  him  for  his  mercy  in  sparing 
you  from  a  fate  worse  than  death  from  the  hands  of  the  savages — 
a  fate  to  which  you  know  your  earthly  father  would  have  con- 
signed you  in  his  insane  zeal  for  that  strange  faith  which  for  the 
time  wrecked  his  reason.  0,  will  you  ever  forgive  mc,  my  child, 
for  the  base  cruelty  of  that  act,  over  the  remembrance  of  which  I 
have  since  mourned  and  wept,  as  it  were  tears  of  blood?" 

"  0,  I  have — I  do  forgive  you  from  my  heart,  dear  father !  I 
knew  you  were  not  in  your  right  mind,  or  you  would  never  have 
done  so.  Forget  it,  with  all  the  unhappy  past,  and  let  us  look  on 
the  bright  side  of  life  once  more." 

"Thank  you  for  your  forgiving  love,  my  child.  But  0,  how 
can  I  look  upon  the  bright  side,  when  I  know  that  I  have  wrecked 
health,  wealth  and  the  whole  future  comfort  aud  happiness  of  our 
lives,  for  the  sake  of  a  faith  that  has  proved  to  be  the  grossest 
piece  of  trickery,  deception  and  abomination  that  ever  cursed  the 
face  of  God's  earth  !'' 

"Mourn  no  longer,  if  you  are  only  undeceived  in  this  matter, 
dear  father;  but  tell  us  how  you  became  so — will  you  not?" 


CHAPTER  X. 

"  And  oft  when  roughest  seemB  tho  path 

To  erring  human  sight. 
A.  way  ia  opened  to  our  feet, 

Illumed  with  golden  light." 

"You  must  all  know,"  he  said,  with  a  sad  look  and  downcast 
eyes,  "  that  it  is  with  a  deep  feeling  of  shame  and  self-abasement 
that  I  come  before  you  to  relate  the  history  of  the  madness  and 
folly  to  which  I  now  look  back  only  with  bitter  mortification  and 
loathing.  You  know,  probably,  bow  I  was  converted  to  the  Mor- 
mon faith  and  got  inveigled  into  the  Mormon  church,  while  under 
a  heavy  depression  of  spirits,  and  how,  led  on  by  pretended  mira- 
cles and  the  deceptive  wiles  of  an  arch  impostor,  this  depression 
grew  into  tho  blind  hallucinations  of  a  monomaniac.  Blinded  by 
fanaticism  and  the  grossest  deception,  I  became  a  willing  tool  in 
his  hands  ;  and  by  blindly  believing  all  that  he  said  was  divine 
revelation,  and  acting  through  his  influence,  I  came  very  near 
sacrificing  my  darling  child  upon  the  altar  of  shame  and  infamy, 
believing  with  my  whole  heart  that  I  was  doing  God  service, 
and  ensuring  the  salvation  of  her  immortal  soul  by  fo  doing. 
O,  blind  delusion  of  a  wrecked  intellect!  How  impossible  it 
seems  to  me  now  that  I  could  ever  have  believed  in  such  mon- 
strous doctrines  I  You  have  heard  all  this?"  said  he,  turning  to 
my  male  friends. 

They  bowed  assent. 

"  They  know  all  that  I  know  of  it,  dear  father,"  I  said  ;  "  hut 
there  are  many  particulars  we  do  not  know  that  you  shall  explain 
to  ns  at  some  future  day.  Now  we  are  anxious  to  know  what 
took  place  after  I  left  you." 

"  Well,  then,  we  all  got  ont  of  the  cave,  where  you  left  us,  in 
safety,  and  as  we  best  could,  unmolested  by  the  bear,  who  was 
probably  wounded  and  dizzy  from  loss  of  blood,  and  frightened 
by  the  flaming  brand  you  thrust  so  near  him.  But  when  we 
looked  around,  you  were  nowhere  to  be  found,  and  we  should 
never  have  guessed  at  your  fate,  had  not  Morton  at  last  discovered 
the  retreating  figure  of  an  Indian  riding  at  full  speed,  with  some- 
thing resembling  a  human  form  upon  the  horse  before  him,  which 
we  had  not  a  doubt  was  yon.  Then  my  anguish  was  almost  tin* 
endurable ;  and  the  anger  and  mortification  of  Morton  at  having 
his  prize  thus  snatched  away  from  him,  though  well  cloaked,  knew 
no  bounds.  We  went  back  hastily  to  the  camp,  mounted  our 
horses  as  soon  as  we  could  get  them,  and  with  a  trusty  party  set 
out  in  pursuit  of  yon.  But  we  soon  lost  the  trail,  in  the  bed  of  a 
shallow  stream,  and  all  the  efforts  of  our  scouts  to  find  it  were  in 
vain.  For  a  week  the  search  was  kept  up  in  various  directions, 
but  all  to  no  purpose;  and  then  the  murmurs  of  the  train  at  the 
delay  grew  so  loud  that  Morton  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  search, 
though  deeply  chagrined  at  the  result.  Of  course,  the  circum- 
stances of  the  forced  marriage  were  kept  a  profound  secret  by  the 
general  consent  of  those  concerned  in  it,  and  the  train  generally 
knew  of  nothing  but  that  you  had  been  carried  off  by  the  Indians, 
without  the  attending  circumstances. 

"  But  while  my  heart  was  thus  wrung  with  the  keenest  anguish 
for  your  loss,  I  believe  the  re-action  began  in  my  system  that  was 
in  the  end  to  work  out  my  salvation  from  the  errors  of  Mormon- 
ism.  But  I  was  not  yet  emancipated ;  for  although  of  my  own 
accord  I  should  have  remained  and  spent  my  life  in  the  vain  search 
for  my  child,  Morton  still  had  influence  enough  over  me  to  per- 
suade me  to  keep  on  to  the  Holy  City,  where  '  God  in  his  own 
good  time,  no  doubt,  would  restore  you  to  my  arms,'  he  said. 

"  Of  our  march  over  the  mountains,  though  full  of  deep  interest 
to  most  of  the  train,  I  will  now  say  nothing,  but  that  it  was  not 
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without  its  stirring  events.    But  when  we  came  to  the  beautiful 
Hour  River  Valley, and  were  stopping  for  a  few  days  to  rest,  I  was 
made  aware  that  Morton  designed  taking  another  wife, 
entering  the  Holy  City,    Much  surprised  at  the  information,  I 

MU'i  to  him  : 

'"  Is  it  possible  that  you  can  think  of  marrying  again,  when 
mv  daughter,  your  wife,  may  be  still  alive?' 

** '  SIjc  ih  not  alive,'  said  the  wily  wretch;  '  for  I  hud  a  vision 
three  days  ago,  in  which  I  saw  her  as  plainly  ns  I  now  see  you, 
and  sl)0  told  mo  that  she  was  murdered  the  night  after  Iter  cap- 
tare  by  the  Indiana,  a*  a  punishment  fur  her  rebellion  and  sin  in 
refusing  mo  ;  but  that  her  soul  had  been  permitted  to  come  back 
to  earth,  and  had  taken  up  its  abode  in  the  body  of  Helen  Cam- 
eron, her  dearest  friend,  and  that  in  hor  form  sho  would  receive 
mo  as  a  husband.  But  as  her  twin  soul  was  yot  unrogoneruto,  I 
must  expect  opposition,  but  if  I  persevered  I  should  win  hor  at 
last]  and  both  their  souls  ho  saved  through  my  influence.' 

"I  was  too  much  confounded  by  this  bold  fabrication  to  reply, 
cially  as  it  conflicted  with  his  former  assertion  that  you  would 
be  restored  to  mo  in  God's  good  time;  hut  still  my  faith  in  him 
was  not  wholly  shaken  as  yet. 

"  The  next  day — tho  one  set  for  another  forced  marriage, — I 
became  witness  to  auother  violent  scone,  which  Miss  Cameron  can 
describe  to  you  much  bettor  than  I.  Will  you  do  so,  my  child  V 
said  he,  turning  to  Ilulct). 

"  Do,  dear  Helen,"  I  said,  seeing  that  she  hesitated.  "  Thero 
are  none  here  but  our  dearest  friends,  and  my  father,  I  sec,  is 
getting  tired." 

"  Well,  then,  though  tho  subject  is  one  that  is  truly  painful  and 
detestable  to  mo,  I  will  for  once  gratify  yon,"  she  said.  "From 
the  day  that  wo  crossed  the  mountains,  Morton  had  been  perse- 
cuting mo  with  his  attentions,  and  by  the  same  reasoning  I  knew 
ho  had  before  used  with  you,  trying  to  persuade  mo  to  become  his 
wife.  But  I  scornfully  resisted  all  his  importunities  ;  and  when 
mv  father  entreated  and  finally  commanded  me  to  receive  him  as 
a  husband,  I  rebelled  against  his  decrees.  I  know  he  had  none  of 
your  father's  blind  faith  in  their  doctrines,  and  0  that  I  should 
live  to  say  it!  I  grew  to  believe  that  he  had  sold  me,  body  and 
soul,  to  that  fiendish  Mormon  elder — a  fact  that  I  afterwards  ascer- 
tained to  bo  true,  as  well  as  that  the  reason  he  was  so  anxious  to 
secure  us  both  before  entering  tho  Mormon  settlement  was  that 
ho  feared  his  prizes  would  bo  wrested  from  him  by  tho  Mormon 
prophet  and  leader,  if  we  entered  it  free  from  marriage  ties.  And 
thinking  thus,  he  determined  to  use  force  rather  than  not  accom- 
plish his  purposes. 

"  Knowing  nothing  of  tho  forced  marriage  into  which  they  had 
inveigled  you,  however,  I  had  no  fears  on  the  subject,  and  was 
the  moro  easily  enticed  out  of  the  camp  to  a  lonely  spot,  where 
they  attempted  to  practise  the  same  game  on  me.  I  was  wander- 
ing through  a  little  grove,  at  some  distance  from  the  camp,  in 
search  of  one  of  my  brothers,  whom  one  of  the  children  had  been 
sent  to  say  was  there  with  a  sprained  ankle,  when  I  was  suddenly 
surrounded  by  the  Mormon  leaders,  amongst  whom  was  my 
father  and  yours,  and  told  that  I  must  then  and  there  become 
Morton's  wife. 

" '  Never !'  said  I,  resolutely,  as  my  father  grasped  my  arm. 

" '  I  swear  by  tho  living  God,  who  has  commanded  it,  that  you 
shall !'  said  Morton,  with  flashing  eyes,  as  he  seized  my  other 
hand ;  '  so  come  forward,  Brother  Barry,  and  pronounce  the 
ceremony.' 

"  '  I  never  will  be  your  wife,  blasphemous  wretch !'  said  I,  pas- 
sionately ;  '  so  do  not  call  God  to  witness  what  will  never  come  to 
pass.' 

"  'But  it  is  his  will  that  you  should,  as  I  heard  it  from  the  lips 
of  the  dead,  and  as  I  have  since  heard  it  from  the  voice  of  God 
himself  in  a  dream,'  he  said,  with  mock  solemnity.  '  I  was  warned 
that  I  should  meet  with  opposition,  but  you  have  scorned  our 
pleadings  and  defied  our  power  long  enough.  Now  you  must  be 
made  to  submit  to  it,  or  your  soul  will  be  lost  forever.' 

"  '  Men,'  I  said,  as  I  looked  around  beseechingly  upon  Barry, 
Lewis  and  your  father,  '  do  you  intend  to  assist  iu  wedding  me  to 
a  man  whom  I  hate  and  abhor  ?' 

"  Thero  was  no  reply ;  but  their  gloomy,  impassible  faces  told 
mo  hut  too  plainly  that  I  should  have  no  help  from  them. 

"'Father,'  I  said,  as  I  turned  to  him,  'have  you  no  mercy  for 
your  own  child  *  Will  you  break  her  heart  by  compelling  her  to 
become  that  villain's  wife  !' 

"  '  You  have  resisted  and  defied  my  parental  authority,  and  now 
you  shall  be  compelled  to  yield  to  it,'  said  he,  angrily.  '  You  have 
been  told  repeatedly  that  it  is  in  this  way  alone  you  can  secure 
6alvation,  and  if  you  will  not  come  into  Christ's  glorious  kingdom 
without,  it  is  our  duty  to  use  force  to  compel  you.' 

"'0,  what  beautiful  doctrines!  O,  what  heavenly  precepts  ! 
0,  what  fatherly  regard !'  said  I,  scornfully,  though  my  face 
blauched  with  a  sudden  fear  that  they  mlyht  compel  me  to  do  as 
they  wished  ;  for  what  was  the  strength  and  resolute  will  of  one 
slight,  slender  woman,  to  that  of  four  strong,  determined  men? 
But  with  that  thought  came  another,  that  I  grasped  with  the  ener- 
gy of  despair,  and  instantly  acted  upon.  'Now,  father,'  I  said, 
'I  will  tell  you  what  you  may  expect  if  you  succeed  in  binding 
me  to  that  man.  I  will  murder  him  before  I  perform  to  him  tho 
duties  of  a  wifo,  before  I  become  his  slave  and  submit  to  his  will  I 
Yes,  Morton/  said  I,  turning  to  him  with  white  lips  and  gleaming 
eyes;  'if  I  become  your  wife,  I  call  God  to  witness  that  I  will 
poison  or  stab  you  to  the  heart  the  first  opportunity  I  have  after- 
wards. Say,  wretch  !  will  yon  marry  me  now  V  I  asked,  in  tho 
low,  hoarse  tones  of  concentrated  passion.  *Ay,  marry  me  if  you 
dare !  knowing  that  if  you  do,  you  take  a  fiend  to  your  bosom 
who  will  tear  your  heart  out !' 

"  He  fairly  trembled  now,  and  grew  deadly  pale,  as  he  dropped 


the  band  ho  had  £M  p  td  o  I  ly,  and  i  knew  then  that  he  was 
.  i  ■[  at  heart 

"'  What !  will  yon  not  t'ke  the  beautiful  fiend  for  your  wife  V 
|    1  said,  witli  a  taunting  Ian  tied  hollow  and   strange  to 

my  own  cars.  'Do  yon  fear  aha  will  morder  yon  in  your  sleep, 
and  drink  yoor  heart'  I  blood  before  to-morrow  morning?  Shame 
on  you  for  a  coward,  Edward  Morton!'  I  added,  as  I  suddenly 
wrenched  my  arm  from  my  father's  grasp,  and  with  a  wild  laugh 
of  defiance  bounded  away,  before  they  had  recovered  from  tho 
surprise  nay  strange  conduct  had  caused  them. 

"  I  flew  back  to  the  camp,  and  our  tent,  with  the  speed  of  tho 
wind,  and  not  till  1  threw  myself  into  my  mother's  arms,  and  hurst 
Into  a  passion  of  tears,  did  the  burning  band  that  seemed  to  sur- 
round my  brow  give  way.  I  had  been  fairly  wild  with  fear  and 
excitement  through  the  whole  scene,  but  now  my  heart  softened, 
and  I  wept  like  a  child.  Whether  I  should  have  put  my  wild 
threat  into  execution,  hud  my  courage  been  put  to  the  test,  I  do 
not  know;  but  I  think  it  very  doubtful.  Any  way,  it  served  mv 
turn  for  the  time  ;  and  during  the  remainder  of  mv  journey,  I  was 
very  careful  to  keep  within  the  hound*  of  the  camp,  and  us  those 
concerned  did  not  boast  of  the  exploit,  it  was  unknown  to  the  train 
generally.  By  general  consent,  ns  it  seemed,  nothing  was  said  to 
me  on  the  subject  by  any  of  the  parties  ;  hut  my  father  frowned 
upon  mo  continually,  and  made  me  deeply  feasible  of  his  dis- 
pleasure ;  and  there  was  a  brooding,  revengeful  look  in  Morton's 
dark,  burning  eyes,  that  warned  me  to  expect  further  trouble. 

"But  we  pursued  our  journey,  and  at  last  arrived  at  our  desti- 
nation, whero  we  were  soon  surprised  by  developments  that  sur- 
prised the  more  innocent  and  less  informed  members  of  our  band, 
and  perfectly  astounded  your  poor  father.  News  having  been  car- 
ried into  the  Holy  City  of  the  approach  of  a  large  train,  we  found 
the  Mormon  Legion  under  arms,  drawn  up  to  receive  us  when  we 
cnterod  it,  with  Young,  the  Mormon  prophet,  at  their  head,  sur- 
rounded by  almost  his  whole  harem  of  women  on  horseback,  which 
then  numbered  some  fifteen  or  twenty,  but  has  since  been  wonder- 
fully increased. 

"Ho  was  a  large,  thick-set  man,  whom  some  would  call  hand- 
some, but  in  whose  countenance  I  detected  such  cool,  impudent 
effrontery,  and  such  a  calculating,  sinister  expression,  as  made 
me  dislike  him  at  once.  But  he  received  us  all  very  graciously, 
bidding  us  all  welcome  to  the  paradise  of  the  Saints  on  earth,  and 
extolling  our  leaders  to  the  skies  for  the  holy  zeal,  energy  and  per- 
severance of  their  efforts  in  winning  souls  to  their  Master's  king- 
dom—efforts, he  said,  that  would  be  rewarded  tenfold  in  this  world 
by  the  greatest  blessings  Heaven  could  bestow,  and  in  the  world 
to  come  by  tho  most  exalted  stations  in  the  gift  of  the  Most  High 
God. 

"When  we  alighted  from  our  wagons,  he  got  off  his  horse  and 
came  round  to  speak  to  us  all  individually,  and  I  thought  then 
that  he  eyed  me  a  little  too  closely  to  suit  my  taste  ;  and  when  I 
turned  away  to  avoid  his  fixed  and  ardent  gaze,  I  met  that  of 
Morton,  who  was  standing  a  little  apart,  regarding  us  both  with 
the  most  jealous  watchfulness.  Little  pleased  with  such  scrutiniz- 
ing attention,  I  walked  angrily  aw-ay,  and  occupied  myself  with 
assisting  one  of  the  poor  women  to  still  her  crying  babe,  when  the 
prophet,  after  complimenting  and  flattering,  till  he  was  satisfied, 
retired  with  his  gay  ladies,  and  the  people  set  about  pitching  their 
tents,  and  preparing  for  an  encampment. 

"Morton  said  he  considered  us  his  guests  till  we  became  estab- 
lished in  our  new  home ;  but  we  preferred  camping  out  till  we 
found  suitable  accommodations,  which  we  did  a  few  days  afterwards. 
But  your  father,  lonely  and  alone  as  he  was,  accepted  the  invita- 
tion, and  he  can  tell  you  what  took  place  there  better  than  I." 

"Premising  then,"  said  my  father,  "  that  Morton  made  a  short 
visit  to  his  home  before  I  was  taken  there,  I  will  say  that  when  I 
was  so,  I  was  kindly  received  by  two  very  good-looking  and  agree- 
able women  whom  he  presented  to  me  by  the  name  of  Morton. 
Supposing  them  his  sisters,  or  sisters-in-law,  I  made  no  remark, 
but  began  a  very  interesting  conversation  with  them.  Presently 
several  children  appeared,  gazing  shyly  at  the  strangers,  to  one  of 
whom — a  bright  little  fellow  of  three  or  four, — I  held  out  my  hand, 
saying,  '  Come  here,  my  boy,  and  tell  me  your  name.' 

" '  No,  no,'  said  he,  bashfully,  as  he  dodged  behind  his  mother's 
chair.  '  You  aint  my  father,  too  ?  That  is  he,  mama  says,'  and 
he  pointed  to  Morton. 

"  *  Come  and  see  him,  then,'  said  Morton,  with  his  face  relax- 
ing into  a  smile,  as  he  held  out  his  hand  to  him. 

"  '  No,  no  ;  I  don't  know  you,  if  you  are  the  father  I've  been  told 
about  so  long,'  he  said,  as  he  left  the  room  in  company  of  the 
others,  and  the  two  ladies,  who  exchanged  significant  glances. 

"  In  answer  to  the  look  of  blank  astonishment  I  turned  upon 
him,  Morton  then  said,  with  a  quiet  smile  :     . 

" '  You  see,  Mr.  Vernon,  that  although  I  have  failed  in  two  in- 
stances to  your  certain  knowledge  in  obtaining  a  wire  to  my  taste, 
I  am  still  tolerably  well  provided  with  the  article  at  home,  though 
not  as  well  as  I  intend  to  be.' 

"  'What !'  said  I,  starting  to  my  feet  in  astonishment ;  '  you  do 
not  pretend  to  say  that  those  women  are  your  wives — those  chil- 
dren your  children,  Edward  Morton  ?' 

" '  It»  is  even  so,  and  the  knowledge  may  as  well  come  to  you 
now  as  ever,'  he  said,  in  a  hard,  determined  tone. 

" '  Then  those  horrible  reports  of  the  polygamy  practised  here 
are  true  ?'  said  I,  gaspingly.  • 

" '  They  certainly  are,'  said  he,  coolly.  '  It  is  one  of  the  tenets 
of  our  faith.' 

"  I  was  so  overwhelmed  with  this  revelation,  coming  as  it  did 
from  Morton's  own  lips,  with  so  many  proofs  to  substantiate  it, 
that  I  could  not  utter  a  word,  and  sank  back  helplessly  in  my 
seat,  looking  with  a  fixed  and  stony  gaze  upon  the  man  who  had 
so  hopelessly  deceived  and  duped  me  to  my  own  undoing. 


"  '  Do  not  gOM  upon  me  thus/  laid  he,  nervously,  ye:  heartless- 
ly, 'as  if  I  wen:  iome  ghostly  apparition.     If  you  deceived  your- 
self  in  regard  to  our  doctrinal  and  principle*,  it  waa  no  bu 
of  mine,     if  yon  had  asked  me  if  polygamy  was  practised  among 
should  have  told  you  what  i*  uV-  truth — that  it  i*  one  of  the 

g  features  of  our  faith  ;  and  from  the  prophet  downwards, 
all  who  are  able  to  support  them,  and  many  who  are  not,  have  as 
many  wire*  aa  they  choose.  In  fact  we  consider  it  the  duty  of 
every  male  believer  in  this  way  to  save  as  many  of  the  souls  of 
the  women  us  possible.  For  it  has  been  revealed  to  our  present 
prophet  and  the  prophet  Smith,  the  great  founder  of  our  faith  be- 
fore bun,  that  God  is  Surrounded  by  multitudes  of  little  spirit*  for 
whom  it  is  our  duty  to  create  bodies,  that  we  may  in  this  way 
increase  the  number  of  tho  Saints  as  fust  as  po«*iMe.  If  wo  fail 
in  this  duty,  these  spirits  muat  go  into  heathen  bodies,  and  can 
never  again   enter  the  gates  of  the  eternal  city,  the  home  of  tho 

I  on  high,  hut  spend  their  Uvea  in  sin,  and  have  their  eter- 
nal borne-,  in  h«rll.' 

"  'Abominable  doctrine  !'  said  I,  paasionately,  'and  yet  one  of 
the  leading  feature;  of  your  faith,  ii  it  ?  But  why,  Morton,  if  it 
is  one  of  its  leading  feature*,  did  you  keep  it  so  sedulously  from 
my  view,  us  you  know  that  you  have  continued  to  do  V 

"  '  Because,  1  saw  that  your  old  prejudices  were  k>  strong  that 
you  were  not  pre]  aire  the  whole  truth  then/ 

"  'And  you  considered  it  perfectly  justifiable  to  deceive  me  into 
your  rank*,  and  inveigle  my  poor  lost  child  into  a  connection  with 
one  who  had  two  wives  already,  did  you?* 

" '  Yes,  perfectly ;  for  was  it  not  for  yours  and  her  good  that  I 
did  it  ?  If  I  had  not,  you  would  have  been  lost  to  the  true  church 
forever,  and  so  would  your  precious  child.  By  a  connection  with 
me,  her  everlasting  salvation  would  have  been  secured,  beyond 
her  power  of  falling  away  from  grace,  compared  with  which, 
worldly  happiness  is  of  small  consideration.'" 

"And  now  you  have  lost  it  beyond  recall.  Do  you  not  begin 
to  repent?"  said  Howard,  laughing. 

"  Those  bright  stars  will  fall  before  I  repent  that  I  am  not  in 
that  villain's  power,"  said  I,  seriously.  "But  go  on  with  your 
story,  father." 

"  Well,  much  moro  was  said,  all  tending  to  establish  tho  Bamo 
impious  doctrines,  and  many  visions  and  dreams  of  the  prophet 
and  others,  including  Morton  himself,  were  related,  to  convince 
me  of  its  truth.  But  it  was  all  to  no  purpose,  though  I  did  not 
say  so  then.  1  had  been  an  honest  and  sincere  believer  in  tho 
Mormon  faith,  but  this  new  feature  of  it  was  so  repulsive — so  ab- 
horrent to  my  every  sense  of  right  and  virtue,  that  my  soul  shrank 
back  aghast  from  tho  whole  system.  But  still  my  faith  had  been 
so  strong,  and  I  had  seen  so  much  that  seemed  supernatural  to 
establish  it,  that  I  could  not  get  rid  of  the  whole  thing  at  once. 

"For  some  time  I  wandered  about  like  one  in  a  dream,  hardly 
knowing  whether  I  was  in  the  body  or  out,  asleep  or  awake.  I 
listened  to  the  discourses  of  tho  prophet  upon  polygamy  and  its 
kindred  doctrines.  I  became  cognizant  of  the  neglect  and  cruel 
treatment  of  these  Mormon  husbands  towards  the  wives  of  whom 
they  had  tired.  I  witnessed  the  continual  quarrels  and  jealousies 
of  these  wives  among  themselves,  and  the  baneful  effects  such  ex- 
amples had  upon  their  children.  And  last  of  all,  I  gained  a  full 
knowledge,  from  one  source  and  another,  of  all  the  trickery,  de- 
ception and  animal  magnetism  practised  by  the  Mormon  mission- 
aries to  gain  converts  to  their  faith,  from  the  ignorant,  confiding 
and  credulous,  who  form  so  large  a  part  of  tho  members  of  erery 
community. 

"  Then  I  became  convinced  that  the  whole  system  was  an  artfu? 
imposture,  and  that  I  had,  in  my  mental  weakness,  been  deluded 
by  as  artful  a  villain  as  ever  walked  the  earth.  You  may  judge 
of  the  anguish  of  my  feelings  when  I  fully  came  to  this  conclu- 
sion. I  had  lost,  forever,  as  I  supposed,  my  darling  child,  my 
health,  and  nearly  all  that  I  valued  in  life,  in  my  vain  search  after 
a  pure  faith  and  a  holy  people.  And  now,  old,  poor  and  alone  in 
a  strange  land,  thousands  of  miles  from  home  and  friends,  my 
situation  was  far  from  enviable,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  wished  to  lie 
down  and  die.  I  sunk  into  a  state  of  gloomy  lethargy,  from  which 
I  was  only  aroused  by  the  danger  that  threatened  my  young  friends 
there,  whom  I  had  learned  to  love  almost  like  my  own  children, 
during  my  journev,  and  to  whom  my  heart  had  turned  for  sympa- 
thy and  consolation  in  my  isolation  and  despair,  after  the  truth 
became  known  to  me. 

"  Disgusted  very  soon  with  the  lordly  tyranny  of  Morton  in  his 
own  home,  and  tired  of  the  continued  strife  and  jealous  bicker- 
ings of  his  unhappy  wives  and  children,  I  sought  a  homo  with  Mr. 
Cameron.  Of  the  ten  thousand  pounds  I  had  brought  out  from 
England,  Morton  and  his  coadjutors  had  already  fleeced  me  of  all 
but  two  thousand,  which  would  soon  have  been  swallowed  np,  had 
not  my  eyes  become  opened  to  the  truth.  Upon  the  income  of 
this  I  could  have  lived  comfortably,  now  that  I  had  learned  to  do 
without  servants ;  but  I  dared  not  invest  it  in  any  way,  and  kept 
it  hoarded  up,  in  constant  fear  of  robbery. 

"I  had  been  quite  intimate  with  Mr.  Cameron,  and  respected 
him  highly ;  but  I  had  not  been  long  in  his  house,  before  I  found 
that  he  was  moody  and  tyrannical,  and  his  amiable  wife  sad  and 
grief- stricken,  and  before  I  had  even  thought  of  such  a  possibility, 
he  brought  home  a  new  wife,  in  the  person  of  a  brisk  young  wid- 
ow by  the  name  of  Kent,  who,  I  afterwards  found,  had  followed 
him  all  the  way  from  New  York  for  this  very  purpose." 

Poor  Helen  buried  her  face  in  her  hands  and  wept  silently,  as 
my  father  related  this  ;  but  after  casting  upon  her  a  pitying  glance, 
he  went  on  with  his  story. 

"  I  was  so  scandalized  by  this  proceeding,  that  hut  for  the  poor 
children's  sakes,  I  should  have  left  the  house.  I  found  poor  Mrs. 
Cameron  had  begged  and  pleaded  with  her  husband  in  vain  against 
this  infliction ;  and  when  it  did  cpme,  she  sunk  under  the  blow, 
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ami  her  health  failed  rapidly.  About  this  time,  too,  Morton,  mi- 
deterred  by  her  former  threats,  enmo  to  demand  the  fulfilment  of 
a  solemn  promise  Mr.  Cameron  had  made  him — to  bestow  upon 
him  Helen's  hand  as  soon  as  they  were  settled  in  the  new  territory. 
Her  father,  whose  affection  for  his  family  seemed  now  all  contcred 
in  his  new  wife,  seemed  vory*willing  to  acccdo  to  this  demand,  for 
the  sake  of  getting  rid  of  a  daughter  who  that  lady  thought  was 
in  her  way,  and  did  not  treat  her  with  proper  respect.  But  Helen 
was  firm  in  her  refusals,  and  defied  them  to  force  her  to  wed  a 
man  she  detested. 

"In  this  stato  of  affairs,  her  father  applied  to  the  prophet  to 
know  how  ho  should  proceed ;  and  that  worthy,  with  a  due  regard 
to  his  heavenly  calling,  told  tho  astonished  parent  that  his  daugh- 
ter could  never  bo  Morton's  wife,  as  he  himself  had  a  revelation, 
the  first  time  he  beheld  her,  that  she  was  to  be  a  wife  of  his  own, 
and  that  nothing  but  a  press  of  the  most  urgent  business  had  de- 
terred him  from  proposing  for  her  before. 

"'But/  said  Mr.  Cameron,  '  I  have  solemnly  promised  Morton 
that  she  should  be  his  wife.' 

" ( A  promise  that  I  have  full  power  from  on  high  to  cancel/ 
said  the  wily  priest.  '  Do  you  not  know  that  I  have  full  power  to 
dispose  of  every  woman  in  this  territory,  and  do  you  presume  to 
thwart  my  will,  Mr.  Cameron  V 

" '  0,  I  have  no  desire  to  thwart  it/  said  the  Mormon  father; 
'and  but  for  my  promise  to  Morton,  I  should  consider  it  the  most 
distinguished  honor  that  could  befall  my  child,  to  become  the  wife 
of  the  high  priest  of  our  glorious  Mormon  church.' 

"  ' "Well,  then,  the  thing  is  settled.  Go  and  prepare  the  mind  of 
your  daughter  for  the  distinguished  honor  that  awaits  her,  and.  at 
some  fitting  time  I  will  make  her  my  bride/  said  he,  pompously. 

"  Of  course,  Helen  was  in  despair  when  she  heard  this  announce- 
ment, and  Morton  gnashed  his  teeth  in  impotent  rage  when  Mr. 
Cameron  told  him  of  it.  But  he  knew  the  mighty  power  the  great 
hierarch  wielded  too  well  to  say  or  do  aught,  which,  if  reported, 
would  bring  them  in  collision,  and  without  doubt  result  in  his  own 
overthrow.  But  he  inwardly  vowed,  nevertheless,  that  Young 
should  never  possess  the  prize  for  which  he  had  so  long  contended. 
He  knew  that  the  prophet  had  already  selected  and  appropriated 
all  the  most  beautiful  and  fascinating  women  out  of  every  train 
that  arrived  in  the  territory;  and  it  was  this  knowledge  that  had 
made  him  so  anxious  to  secure  those  he  fancied  before  the  arrival 
of  ours,  which  he  had  been  at  such  pains  to  collect  from  far  off 
climes ;  and  it  made  his  blood  boil  to  think  how  he  had  been 
thwarted  in  every  way  regarding  this  long-cherished  desire  of  his 
soul. 

"  These  astounding  revelations  filled  Mrs.  Cameron's  heart  with 
the  deepest  gloom,  for  one  way  or  the  other,  she  felt  sure  her  child 
would  be  sacrificed ;  and  this  shock,  joined  to  her  previous  ill- 
health  and  mental  troubles  caused  by  the  unkindness  and  neglect 
of  her  husband,  laid  her  on  a  bed  of  sickness  from  which  she 
never  arose  with  life.  During  her  long  illness,  the  prophet  more 
than  once  personally  urged  his  suit;  but  Helen  as  steadily  refused 
it,  telling  him  she  had  no  desire  to  marry,  and  at  least  during  her 
mother's  illness  she  would  listen  to  no  man's  proposals.  He  was 
much  more  patient  than  I  expected,  hoping,  I  suppose,  to  inspire 
her  in  their  frequent  interviews  with  a  passion  like  to  his  own, 
though  in  this  he  signally  failed. 

"But  poor  Mrs.  Cameron  at  last  dropped  away  very  suddenly, 
whether  by  the  regular  course  of  the  disease,  which  was  consump- 
tion, or  by  the  help  of  the  prophet  or  the  rival  wife,  we  can  never 
know,  though  at  the  time  Helen  and  I  had  many  suspicions,  which 
we  dared  hardly  whisper  to  each  other. 

"  During  Mrs.  Cameron's  lifetime,  Mrs.  Kent  had  been  under 
some  restraint,  but  now  her  tyranny  knew  no  bounds.  Helen  was 
hardly  allowed  the  luxury  of  tears  in  her  deep  grief;  and  as  ser- 
vants could  not  be  obtained  at  any  price,  she  was  compelled  to  do 
all  the  meanest  drudgery  of  the  family,  something  to  which  she 
had  never  before  been  accustomed.  And  when  she  refused  to  obey 
some  of  the  tyrant's  behests,  she  was  allowed  to  strike  her  with 
impunity  by  her  husband.  When  I  thought  of  the  fierce  outbursts 
of  passionate  fire  I  had  once  seen  Helen  exhibit,  I  wondered  at 
her  patience  under  these  rude  assaults ;  but  I  soon  found  that  the 
tyrant  ruled  her  through  her  affections.  For  she  was  not  less  a 
tyrant  over  the  two  boys,  and  she  and  her  husband,  through  her 
influence,  worked  them  too  unmercifully ;  and  when  Helen  offend- 
ed her  in  any  way,  she  was  sure  to  vent  her  spite  upon  Willie,  who 
is  a  weakly  lad,  whom  the  Amazon  once  whipped  till  he  fainted. 
This  poor  Helen  could  not  bear,  and  at  last,  to  save  her  brother, 
submitted  to  her  behests  and  obeyed  her  peaceably.  Both  Helen 
and  her  brothers  had  been  delicately  bred  at  home,  and  were  en- 
tirely unused  to  labor;  but  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  servants  in 
Utah  had  decided  their  father  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  with  them, 
and  now  he  required  more  than  they  were  able  to  perform. 

"  Beset  thus  on  every  side,  poor  Helen  knew  hardly  which  way 
to  turn.  The  prophet  still  pressed  his  suit;  her  own  home  was 
hardly  endurable,  and  she  knew  that  no  other  would  dare  open  to 
receive  her,  out  of  fear  of  the  prophet's  vengeance,  so  long  as  it 
was  known  that  he  was  a  suitor  for  her  hand.  His  doors  were 
ever  open,  and  into  them  her  vixen  mother  now  thought  to  drive 
her.  But  she  was  still  steady  in  her  refusal  of  his  hand,  and  proof 
against  all  his  temptations,  though  her  new  mother  told  Morton 
that  it  was  otherwise,  to  aggravate  him,  and  that  she  was  soon  to 
become  his  wife. 

"  I  did  all  in  my  power  to  calm  the  troubled  waters  for  these 
children's  sakes,  and  I  would  have  taken  a  house  and  made  for 
them  a  home,  had  not  their  friends  been  absolutely  unwilling  to 
dispense  with  their  services.  I  had  already  resolved  to  leave  the 
territory  the  first  opportunity  I  had,  and  take  them  with  me,  if 
possible,  when  I  was  surprised  by  a  new  revelation,  more  alarming 
than  all  that  had  preceded  it.    This  was,  that  a  band  of  ruffians, 


in  the  guise  of  Indians,  wcro  constantly  employed  by  the  Mormon 
ciders  to  rob  and  murder  all  the  bands  of  emigrants  who  were  not 
Mormons,  who  came  into  their  territory  cither  to  settle  or  pass 
through  it  on  their  way  to  Oregon  and  California,  and  that  nearly 
all  who  left  them,  dissatisfied  with  their  odious  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices, were  surrounded  and  butchered  in  cold  blood  before  they  got 
many  miles  from  the  holy  city. 

"  Their  object  in  this  seemed  to  be  tho  building  up  of  a  kingdom 
in  tho  wilderness,  from  which  they  hoped  to  keep  out  the  world's 
peoplo  and  United  States  laws,  till  they  became  strong  enough  to 
resist  all  outward  invasion.  And  they  also  wished,  probably,  to 
enrich  the  Mormon  church  by  tho  plunder  of  the  poor  emigrants, 
knowing  as  they  did  that  they  could  never  carry  out  their  odious 
schemos  without  that  strongest  of  all  tho  sinews  of  power — gold. 
And  this  gold  all  passed  into  the  hands  of  tho  Mormon  prophet, 
who  was  as  ambitious  as  a  Ccesar  or  a  Napoleon,  as  despotic  in 
heart  as  Nero,  though  generally  cloaked  under  a  more  plausible 
exterior,  and  as  artful  as  any  other  potentate  that  ever  ruled  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  In  him  alone  centred  tho  whole  power  of 
the  Mormon  church,  and  his  councillors,  like  those  of  all  other 
despots,  were  mere  ciphers  in  his  presence. 

"  I  also  became  convinced  at  this  time  that  the  many  mysterious 
murders,  disappearances  and  horrible  punishments  that  had  fre- 
quently taken  place  of  late  were  attributable  to  the  same  system- 
atic cruelty  and  espionage.  People  disappeared  and  were  heard 
of  no  more,  or  they  were  found  shot,  drowned,  or  their  brains  beat 
out  with  clubs,  or  they  were  secretly  poisoned,  and  no  one  dared 
make  remarks  or  inquiries  on  the  subject,  and  no  pains  were 
ever  taken  by  the  authorities  to  ferret  out  the  iniquity ;  and  if  any- 
thing was  said  on  the  subject,  all  the  villany  was  attributed  to  the 
Indians,  who  I  had  no  doubt  were  innocent. 

"  The  poor  victims,  in  most  cases,  were  known  to  have  offended 
the  Mormon  dignitaries  by  speaking  too  freely  of  them  or  the 
Mormon  institutions ;  or  if  they  were  females,  as  was  often  the 
case,  they  had  in  some  way  thwarted  them  or  their  tyrannical 
Mormon  husbands,  who  inflicted  upon  them  some  horrible  punish- 
ment, or  put  them  out  of  the  way  to  get  rid  of  them. 

"  They  had  from  the  first  welcomed  the  most  abominable  vil- 
lains, the  off-scourings  of  the  earth,  to  their  ranks,  to  be  used  as 
tools  to  carry  out  their  villanous  schemes,  knowing  that  such  as 
they  would  have  no  scruples  of  conscience,  and  if  they  were  only 
well  paid,  were  only  too  glad  to  practise  their  infernal  deviltries, 
and  gloat  over  the  miseries  of  their  wretched  victims.  But  to 
return  to  our  personal  history. 

"  You  may  be  assured,  my  child,  that  when  the  balance  of  my 
mind  was  restored,  and  I  had  become  cognizant  of  the  abomina- 
tions of  Mormonism,  that  I  rejoiced  rather  than  otherwise  that  you 
had  been  taken  from  me,  much  as  I  loved  you ;  for  I  had  rather  a 
thousand  times  see  you  cold  in  death  than  the  sport  and  6lave  of 
one  of  those  satanic  Mormon  elders.  For  I  know  that  however 
sincere  some  of  the  common  members  may  be,  the  ruler  and  lead- 
ers of  the  Mormon  faith  are  some  of  Satan's  own  ministers. 
Having  little  else  to  occupy  my  attention,  my  sympathies  were 
continually  excited  by  the  miseries  of  the  poor  dupes  around  me, 
many  of  whom  had  been  aa  badly  deceived  as  myself,  and  kept 
for  months  in  a  perfect  dream  of  mystery  and  religious  excite- 
ment, till  they  waked  up  in  the  Mormon  paradise,  of  which  they 
had  had  such  beatific  visions,  to  find  they  had  sold  their  birthright 
for  much  worse  than  a  mess  of  pottage,  and  gained  one  in  a  perfect 
Pandemonium. 

"  Of  Helen's  troubles,  I  have  already  told  you  something,  but 
my  poor  Evelyn  there  was  even  worse  off  than  her.  Her  aunt's 
fault-finding  and  the  hopeless  drudgery  which  she  was  obliged  to 
perform,  had  been  quite  enough  for  a  delicate  girl  like  her  to  en- 
dure; but  when  they  arrived  in  Utah,  matters  became  even  worse. 
For  her  uncle,  delighted  with  the  customs  of  Utah,  immediately 
took  two  new  wives,  whose  quarrels  and  jealousies  made  the  house 
a  perfect  den.  And  being  now  well  supplied  with  help  indoors, 
poor  Evelyn  and  one  or  two  of  the  wives  were  compelled  to  go 
out  and  work  in  the  fields,  like  many  of  the  other  Mormon  women, 
sometimes  till  she  fainted  from  exhaustion,  and  felt  as  if  any  fato 
was  preferable  to  the  life  she  was  leading. 

"  From  the  time  he  found  the  prophet  had  baffled  him  regard- 
ing Helen,  Morton  had  been  making  advances  to  poor  Evelyn, 
and  promising  her  exemption  from  toil,  and  the  comforts  of  a 
richer  and  happier  home,  if  she  would  marry  him.  And  at  last, 
worn  out  with  toil  and  persecution,  and  frightened  by  the  threats 
of  her  relatives,  who  received  a  handsome  sum  for  their  interfer- 
ence, she  consented,  and  became  his  wife." 

"  0,  horrible !"  exclaimed  the  missionary,  who  had  been  an 
eager  listener  to  this  narrative,  and  whose  dark  eyes  I  had  noticed 
often  rested  upon  Evelyn's  pale,  mournful  face,  down  which  the 
tears  had  for  some  time  been  coursing,  as  sho  rested  it  upon  her 
thin  wasted  hand. 

"Yes,  it.was  horrible,"  said  my  father,  "for  one  so  young  and 
lovely  to  become  a  victim  to  such  a  fiendish  sensualist.  I  did  all 
in  my  power  to  save  her,  but  it  was.  of  no  use.  She  was  fright- 
ened and  despairing,  and  became  as  a  pliant  reed  in  their  cruel 
hands.  She  is  naturally  quiet,  patient,  meek  and  yielding,  and 
has  none  of  that  indomitable  will  and  spirited  defiance  of  wrong 
in  her  nature  that  distinguishes  my  little  black-eyed- friend  yonder, 
where  her  affections  are  not  engaged,"  and  he  glanced  at  Helen. 

"Am  I  to  consider  myself  complimented  by  that  remark?"  said 
Helen,  raising  her  head  and  smiling  through  her  tears. 

"  I  think  so,"  said  Dover,  who  had  obtained  a  seat  near  her, 
and  plainly  showed  by  his  looks  that  ho  had  not  forgotten  his 
penchant  for  my  fair  friend. 

"A  rather  equivocal  one,  some  would  think,"  said  Helen;  "but 
excuse  me  for  interrupting  you,  Mr.  Vernon." 

"  You  are  very  excusable,  my  child,  though,  perhaps,  I  am  not, 


for  exposing  what  some  might  call  your  faults.  But  let  that  bo 
as  it  will,  you  and  Evelyn  are  very  different ;  and  had  she  pos- 
sessed a  little  more  of  your  spirit,  she  might  not  now  be  suffering 
from  tho  grief  and  6hame  the  thoughts  of  her  connection  with 
Morton  must  ever  cause  her.  But  pardon  me,  my  child,  if  I  have 
wounded  your  feelings,"  he  said,  as  he  saw  poor  Evelyn's  head 
drooping  still  lower,  and  her  frame  quivering  with  heart-wrung 
sobs.  "I  do  not  blame  you,  and  few  under  your  circumstances 
would  have  longer  resisted  a  fate  that  seemed  so  inevitable. 

"As  his  wife,  Morton  treated  her  as  well  as  was  to  bo  expected 
of  him ;  but  his  jealous  wives  scorned  her,  and  trampled  on  her 
feelings  in  every  way,  as  far  as  they  dared,  and  made  her  life  more 
truly  miserable  than  it  had  ever  been  before.  But  though  inter- 
ested in  his  new  relation,  Morton  did  not  forget  his  grudge  against 
Helen,  and  when  told  that  she  was  in  a  few  days  to  become  tho 
prophet's  wife,  he  resolved  to  consummate  his  revenge.  Knowing 
nothing  of  this,  and  anxious  only  for  some  further  expedient  to 
put  off  the  hateful  union,  Helen  walked  out,  one  fine  afternoon,  to 
gather  wild  strawberries  upon  a  distant  hill,  and  muse  upon  her 
dismal  prospects. 

"Having  filled  her  basket,  she  was  returning,  about  sunset, 
when  she  was  suddenly  assailed  by  a  tall  man  in  the  guise  of  an 
Indian,  who  knocked  her  down  with  a  club,  and  was  proceeding 
to  drag  her  into  the  bushes,  when  her  brother  Paul  and  myself, 
who  had  gone  out  to  meet  her,  suddenly  came  upon  the  scene. 
With  the  heavy  cane  I  had  in  my  hand,  I  struck  him  a  fearful 
blow  upon  the  head  that  staggered  him  and  made  him  let  go  his 
hold  of  her ;  and  Paul,  seizing  the  first  stick  that  came  to  hand, 
sprang  upon  him  with  the  fury  of  a  young  tiger,  tearing  off  at  the 
first  blow  the  Indian's  plumed  cap  and  mask,  and  leaving  Morton's 
distorted  features  glaring  upon  us. 

"  I  was  just  loosening  the  hunting-knife  in  my  belt  when  the 
revelation  came,  and  I  started  back  in  astonishment,  with  the  knife 
still  gleaming  in  my  hand.  Seeing  himself  thus  exposed,  he  drew 
a  pistol,  and  was  aiming  it  at  my  head,  when  another  blow  from 
Paul's  stick  threw  it  many  feet  into  the  air,  with  a  report  that 
almost  deafened  us.  Morton  then  drew  himself  proudly  up,  and 
fixing  upon  us  a  look  of  intense  hate  and  scorn,  said  : 

" '  Dare  to  report  this  affair  to  a  single  soul  within  this  territory, 
and  death  shall  be  the  portion  of  each  one  of  you  before  the  world 
is  a  day  older.  Eememher  the  fate  of  Hale  and  Wise  (two  young 
men  who  had  lately  been  found  murdered),  and  beware.  As  to 
that  silly  girl,  who  has  more  than  once  scorned  and  defied  me,  let 
her,  too,  beware,  for  our  accounts  are  not  yet  squared.' 

"  He  then  turned  and  walked  haughtily  away,  while  we,  aston- 
ished at  his  audacity,  and  perhaps  terrified  at  the  threats,  which 
we  well  knew  he  had  the  power  and  the  will  to  execute,  stood 
gazing  upon  him,  till  he  disappeared  in  the  forest.  Then  we 
•remembered  poor  Helen,  who,  though  stunned  and  bleeding,  was 
just  beginning  to  revive.  Her  head  was  sadly  cut  with  the  edge 
of  the  club,  from  which  wound  the  blood  was  streaming  down  her 
pallid  face.  But  when  Paul  brought  his  cap  full  of  water  from  a 
neighboring  spring,  and  dashed  over  it,  she  revived  enough,  to 
rise,  with  our  help,  and  walk  feebly  back  to  the  city. 

"  On  the  way  back,  I  consulted  with  Paul  upon  the  possibility 
of  escaping  in  safety  from  such  horrible  scenes. 

" '  Safe  or  not  safe/  said  Paul,  '  I  would  dare  to  try  it,  if  you, 
Willie  and  Helen,  would  accompany  me.  Our  situation  could 
hardly  be  worse  were  we  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  red  Indians, 
than  it  is  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  these  white  ones.  Poor  Evelyn 
has  already  fallen  a  prey  to  one,  and  it  will  hardly  be  possible  to 
keep  Helen  out  of  their  clutches  many  weeks  longer.  If  she 
remains  here,  she  cannot  escape  them ;  and  I  shall  die  or  go  mad, 
and  kill  my  father  or  his  new  wife,  if  I  stay  much  longer;  for  I 
am  worked  almost  to  death,  and  my  blood  boils  every  time  they 
whip  poor  Willie,  whom  they  are  murdering  by  inches,  as  they 
murdered  my  dear  mother/  he  said,  with  the  tears  streaming  down 
his  cheeks. 

"  'Poor  boy!  you  have  had  much  to  try  you/  I  said.  'Your 
father  has  already  forfeited  all  claim  to  your  respect  or  obedience, 
but  henceforth  I  will  try  to  fill  the  office  he  has  desecrated,  and 
get  you  all  out  of  this  city  of  Sodom  if  I  can.' 

"  We  got  Helen  home,  in  a  state  of  stupor,  and  for  some  days 
her  mind  was  wandering,  and  Bhe  suffered  severely  from  brain 
fever.  But  this  seemed  providential,  for  we  found  the  prophet 
had  been  to  urge  his  claims  with  her  father  upon  the  very  day  she 
was  injured,  and  between  them  the  day  had  been  set  for  the  mar- 
riage. But  her  illness  put  a  stop  to  it  for  that  time ;  and  before 
she  was  able  to  sit  up,  we  had  our  plans  contrived  to  defeat  theirs. 
By  previous  arrangement,  we  had  not  told  even  her  father  the 
whole  story,  but  only  that  Helen  had  been  attacked  by  an  Indian, 
who  fled  at  our  approach,  and  this  was  the  history  of  the  affair 
that  came  to  the  ears  of  the  prophet ;  for  we  had  little  doubt  that 
the  truth  would  get  us  into  difficulty,  and  even  a  knowlodge  of  it 
would  in  the  end,  wo  feared,  put  our  lives  in  jeopardy  through 
Morton's  machinations. 

"  The  prophet  visited  her  sevoral  times  during  her  illness,  and 
he  had  arranged  with  her  father  to  have  the  ceremony  performed 
as  soon  as  she  was  able  to  go  out.  But  during  this  time  I  had 
not  been  idle.  As  the  care  of  Helen  came  mostly  upon  her 
brothers  and  me,  owing  to  the  neglect  and  crossness  of  her  mother- 
in-law,  we  had  an  opportunity  to  arrange  our  plans  without  their 

interference. 

[to  be  continued.] 

[Back  numbers  of  Ballou'a  Pictorial,  containing  the  previous  chapters  of 
this  story,  can  he  had  at  our  office  of  publication,  or  at  any  of  the  periodical 
depots.]  

Selfishness  is  the  direct  antagonist  to  the  sense  of  the  infinite ; 
the  former  cramps  us  within  our  own  miserable  body,  the  latter 
spreads  one  abroad  into  the  universe. — Newman. 
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NORWEGIAN  CHURCH  AT  BORGUND. 


NORWEGIAN  CHURCH  AT  BORGUND. 

Tho  curious  pile  of  buildings  delineated  in  this  picturesque 
sketch  is  certainly  an  architectural  anomaly.  It  appears  to  have 
been  erected  after  the  model  of  one  of  those  card-houses  which 
children  are  delighted  to  pile  story  upon  story.  It  has  an  infinite 
number  of  gables  and  angles,  is  covered  with  curious  little  shingles, 
and  has,  besides  its  many  crosses,  the  most  singular  ornaments  on 
eomo  of  the  upper  peaks.  Indeed,  in  some  respects  it  resembles 
a  Chinese  pagoda  ;  and  yet,  when  viewed  in  connection  with  tho 
scenery  that  surrounds  it — the  conical  pine  trees  and  the  mountain 
peak — its  effect,  though  strange,  is  not  altogether  unpleasing.  The 
Norwegians  are  devout  and  pious,  and  the  church  edifice  before  us, 
considered  with  regard  to  the  means  of  the  people  who  erected  it, 
is  as  much  an  evidence  of  liberality  as  Trinity  Church  in  Broad- 
way, New  York.  Their  religion  is  Lutheran,  and  the  country  is 
divided  into  five  bishoprics  and  four  dioceses,  Aggerhgus — con- 
taining the  capital,  Christiana — Bergen,  Drontheim,  and  Norland 
with  ITinmark — Norwegian  Lapland.  The  inhabitants  arc  quite 
poor.  Some  parts  of  the  country  are  favorable  to  pasturage,  but 
sufficient  grain  is  not  raised  for  the  inhabitants,  and  some  of  them 
live  on  dried  fish  and  bread  made  partly  of  pine  bark. 


EAST  INDIAN  RAJAH  TRAVELLING  IN  STATE. 

As  everything  relating  to  India  is  now  sought  for  with  avidity, 
the  picture  herewith  presented,  representing  the  pageant  of  an 
eastern  state  procession,  will  not  prove  unacceptable  or  uninterest- 
ing. Everything  in  the  orient  wears  an  aspect  entirely  different 
from  that  presented  in  the  west,  and  though  European  customs 
and  costumes  have  been  introduced  to  a  considerable  extent,  still 
they  have  not  obliterated  the  most  striking  oriental  peculiarities. 
In  "the  picture  before  us,  which  represents  a  portion  of  the  column 
of  march  of  an  Indian  rajah  and  his  European  guests,  we  have 
horsemen  with  banners  and  pennons,  footmen  with  swords  and 
shields,  palankeen  bearers,  and,  above  all,  ponderous  elephants, 
crowned  with  state  howdahs,  like  miniature  castles,  tramping  state- 
lily  along  the  mountain  road.  Attempts  to  represent  such 
pageants  are  sometimes  made  upon  the  stage,  but  how  far  short  do 
they  fall  of  the  reality  !  Talk  of  the  pomp  and  pride  of  a  Europe- 
an army  on  the  march  !  It  sinks  into  utter  insignificance  com- 
pared with  the  magnificence  of  eastern  array.  An  oriental  army 
on  the  march  presents  a  spectacle  that  enchants  the  eye  and  fires 
the  imagination,  while  it  recalls  the  feelings  awakened  by  the  first 
perusal  of  tho  Arabian  Nights,  the  charm  of  youthful  days. 


FENCES. 

As  fencing  timber  is  becoming  scarce,  every  reflecting  farmer 
should  be  casting  about  for  the  material  to  supply  the  future.  A 
method  which  we  have  not  seen  suggested  in  our  exchanges,  we 
noticed  a  few  days  ago,  in  Charlestown,  Portage  County,  on  a  farm 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Rev.  Caleb  Pitkin,  now  of  the  Western 
Reserve  College,  at  Hudson.  Some  twenty  years  ago,  or  there- 
abouts, he  set  out  a  fine  row  of  elms  on  the  side  of  his  farm  nest 
to  the  street.  They  are  set  so  that  the  trees  are  at  a  distance  of 
about  four  feet  from  each  other,  and  they  are  now  about  ten  inches 
in  diameter,  and  into  every  third  tree,  on  each  side,  are  mortices 
to  admit  the  ends  of  the  boards ;  the  boards  are  long  enongh  so 
that  they  have  to  be  bent  to  get  them  into  the  mortices,  and  when 
entered,  and  allowed  to  straighten,  they  are  firmly  imbedded,  and 
held  by  the  mortices  at  the  ends,  and  the  centre  of  the  board  U 
nailed  to  the  centre  tree  between  the  two  morticed  trees.  This 
makes  a  solid,  substantial  fence,  and  all  the  repairs  it  requires  is 
an  occasional  new  board.  The  trees  are  in  a  thrifty  condition, 
and  for  many  years — centuries — will  form  posts  for  fencing  with- 
out cost  or  trouble.  Locusts  are  of  quicker  growth,  but  will  not 
last  long.     It  is  cheap,  durable,  and  ornamental. —  Western  Paper. 
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[Wrltlon  fovBftUou'fl  Pictorial.] 

Til  E    FLOW  ER    MAKER. 

BY  LIZZIE  LEIGH. 

It  was  near  tho  closo  of  a  dull,  gloomy  day  early  iu  January, 
1794,  whon  a  woman,  travel-stained,  pale,  and  evidently  weary, 
mndo  her  appearanco  upon  tho  quay  of  Bordeaux.  Tho  day,  as 
wo  said,  hud  boon  dark  and  lowering  ;  it  soemod  as  if  tho  sun  hud 
veiled  his  splendor,  that  ho  might  not  witness  tho  terrible  atroci- 
ties committed  in  what  was  once  sunny,  smiling  Franco,  tho  land 
of  mirth  and  gaiety  ;  but  now  how  changod  !  A  spirit  of  savago 
ferocity  had  BOizod  upon  tho  populaco,  and  deeds  of  tho  darkest 
horror  woro  applauded  us  virtues.  Tho  blood  of  tho  noblest  and 
host  of  tho  land  was  shed  freely  fts  water;  youth,  innocouco  and 
beauty  woro  no  protection.  Tho  vigorous  man  in  tho  glory  of  his 
strength,  and  tho  timid,  dolicato  woman,  tho  white-haired  noble, 
and  his  almost  infant  grandchild,  poor  and  priest,  all  alike  fell  vic- 
tims to  a  blind  fury,  excited  to  madness,  an  "  appotito  which  grow 
with  what  it  fed  upon." 

Tho  woman,  who  scorned  to  belong  to  tho  middlo  rank  of  life, 
gazed  anxiously  at  tho  shipping,  and  a  gleam  of  joy  passed  over 
hor  care-worn  face  as  sho  saw  tho  stars  and  stripes  floating  from 
tho  mast  of  one  of  tho  few  vossels  thon  in  port.  That  glorious 
flag  had  but  for  few  years  boon  tho  signal  of  an  indopondont  na- 
tion, but  already  it  was  a  beacon  to  tho  world.  As  tho  woman 
stood  gazing  at  tho  vossol,  irresolutely,  as  if  scarce  knowing  what 
to  do,  a  voico  exclaimed  : 

"Avast  thero,  my  friend,  unless  you  want  to  go  on  board  tho 
good  ship  Goncral  Washington,  and  if  you  do,  why  hero  ia  her 
captain,  at  your  service." 

"  0,  monsieur,"  oxclaimod  tho  woman,  in  a  mixturo  of  Fronch 
and  English,  which  wo  will  bring  into  intelligible  language,  "  0, 
monsieur,  may  I  speak  to  you  in  private,  and  plead  with  you  to 
savo  tho  lifo  of  one  who  is  very  dear  to  mo  !  I  know  that  you  aro 
an  American,  and  my  master,  tho  Due  do  Lauzun,  fought  for 
your  cause,  loaving  his  family  to  follow  tho  Marquis  do  Lafayette, 
and  now  that  his  only  daughter,  my  foster-child,  whom  I  have 
brought  in  safoty  from  tho  smoking  ruins  of  tho  chateau,  implores 
your  protection,  will  you  not  romembcr  her  gallant  father's  sor- 
vicos,  and  carry  us  far  away  from  this  ruinod,  God  forsakon  land, 
to  your  own  freo  country  V 

"  That  I  will,"  replied  tho  gallant  sailor.  "  It  shall  never  be 
said  that  Tom  Archer  refused  to  peril  his  lifo  to  defend  a  help- 
loss  woman  from  thoso  dovils  who  rulo  tho  country  now  ;  wo  will 
weigh  anchor  at  sunrise,  my  good  woman,  and  if  you  will  pilot 
mo  to  the  young  lady,  wo  will  find  means  to  got  her  on  board." 

"With  rapid  steps  tho  woman  hurriod  through  tho  strcots, 
Captain  Archer  koeping  at  some  distance  behind  her  to  avoid  all 
suspicion,  then,  entering  a  small,  mean  house,  sho  throw  herself 
upon  hor  kneos  before  a  young  girl,  who  sprang  forward  at  hor 
approach,  and  exclaimed : 

"  Tho  virgin  bo  praised,  madcmoisollo,  for  wo  may  escape  from 
tho  vile  wretches  who  burned  the  chateau,  and  from  that  low-born 
Dubois,  who  had  tho  insolenco  to  swear  that  his  master's  daughter 
should  bo  his  bride." 

"  But  Victor,  how  can  I  leave  my  brother,  Marie  V 

"  0,  madomoiscllo,  you  know  that  Pierre  promised  ho  would 
press  on  to  Paris  and  toll  my  young  master  that  you  had  fled  ;  so 
if  ho  has  escaped  himself  ho  will  soon  join  you ;  and  wo  may 
como  back  again  to  our  own  land  again,  when  theso  troubles  aro 
'ovor,  and  our  royal  master  is  freo  again." 

At  this  moment  Captain  Archer  entered,  and  Mario  said  : 

"  Hero  is  tho  good  captain,  madomoisolle,  who  has  promised 
that  ho  will  boar  us  to  a  placo  of  safety." 

"  Ay,  dopond  on  mo,  young  lady.  As  I  would  wish  my  own 
daughter  protected  were  sho  in  peril,  so  will  I  guard  you,  and  I 
trust  that  to-morrow's  sunset  will  seo  you  out  of  danger." 

"  I  would  trust  my  life  to  an  Amorican,"  tho  lady  roplied, 
"and  in  tho  namo  of  her  murdorcd  father,  Cocilo  do  Lauzun 
thanks  you." 

The  house  in  which  tho  poor  girl  and  her  faithful  nurso  had 
taken  refuge  belonged  to  one  who  in  former  years  had  been  a 
faithful  servant  of  tho  do  Lauzun  family,  and  with  many  lamen- 
tations at  tho  downfall  of  tho  proud  race  sho  so  much  reverenced, 
Madamo  Gailliard  promised  to  procure  some  disguise  which  would 
onablo  Cocilo  to  elude  suspicion,  as  thoy  should,  when  tho  city  was 
clothod  in  darkness,  steal  to  tho  quay,  where  good  Captain  Archer 
promised  to  moot  them. 

It  was  poon,  and  tho  good  ship  General  Washington  was  al- 
ready speeding  on  hor  homeward  way.  Tho  sun  no  longer  re- 
fused to  shod  his  light,  and  tho  hue  of  tho  cloudless  sky  was 
reflected  in  tho  depths  below,  and 

"  Proudly  riding  o'or  tho  azuro  realm, 
In  gallant  trim  tho  uohlo  vessel  goes." 

Cocilo  do  Lauzun  sought  to  catch  tho  last  glimpse  of  her  native 
land,  and  hor  heart  was  very  sad.  Sho  felt  herself  bereft  of  pa- 
rents and  homo,  friends  and  fortune,  a  wanderer  about  to  launch 
forth  mid  now  and  untried  scones.  Hor  brave  father  hud  fallen 
by  tho  guillotine,  a  martyr  to  his  loyalty  ;  hor  brother,  tho  young 
and  gallant  Victor,  was  one  of  tho  personal  attendants  of  tho 
royal  Louis,  and  sho  knew  that  while  tho  monarch  lived,  tho  Do 
Lauzuus'  placo  was  at  his  side.  But  was  there  no  other  namo 
which  found  an  echo  in  her  heart?  Did  no  other  form  rise  before 
hor  eyes  and  seem  to  reproach  her  for  deserting  tho  land  which 
gave  her  birth,  and  thoso  to  whom  sho  was  bound  by  the  most 
tender  ties'?  Cecile  shed  bitter  tears  as  the  distant  shores  faded 
from  her  view.  But  Mario,  with  affectionate  eagerness,  endeav- 
ored to  win  tho  orphan  from  tho  remembrance  of  her  sorrows ; 


and  Captain  Archer,  who,  like  tho  most  of  his  profession,  pos- 
sessed a  disinterested  generosity,  united  to  an  almost  womanly 
tondorncss  of  heart,  painted  to  her  in  bright  and  glowing  colors 
hor  futuro  homo,  and  promisod  that  in  Ids  wife  tho  orphan  should 
find  a  mother,  and  that  while  ho  lived  sho  should  never  want  a 
friend.  And  so  passed  tho  days  and  weeks.  Tho  roughest 
sailor  on  board  learned  to  lovo  tho  gontlo  and  sorrowful  girl,  and 
their  voices  were  low  and  hushed  when  sho  mado  her  appearanco 
on  deck. 

But  at  length  their  voyago  was  at  an  end,  and  many  a  loving 
heart  bounded  with  joy  as  tho  gallant  ship  entered  tho  harbor  of 
Boston,  and  thanksgivings  ascended  from  many  a  homo  that  tho 
loved  ones  were  restored  onco  moro.  And  Cocilo,  thoro  woro 
nono  in  all  this  vast  country  to  welcome  hor,  none  savo  hor  fond 
old  nurso  to  lovo  her,  and  tho  remembrance  of  former  days  whon 
sho  was  rich  in  friends,  and  fortune  smiled  brightly,  overcame  her. 
"  Como,  mademoiselle,"  said  Captain  Archer,  "remomber  that 
you  aro  my  daughter  now,  and  I  must  take  you  homo.  How  as- 
tonished my  wife  will  bo  to  sco  me  with  such  a  beautiful  young 
lady  ;  and  my  Mary  and  yoursolf  will  soon  be  like  sisters." 

Captain  Archer's  wife  did  indeed  look  astonished,  but  it  seemed 
no  pleasurable  emotion,  and  she  received  poor  Cocilo  with  marked 
coldness,  bestowing  looks  of  indignation  and  many  a  sly,  bitter 
innuendo  upon  hor  luckless  husband.  Mrs.  Archer,  like  tho 
worthy  sailor,  had  received  very  little  education  in  her  youth,  but 
sho  possessed  not  tho  native  nobility  of  mind  which  refined  aud 
elevated  him.  Coarse,  onvious,  and  a  prey  to  tho  most  devour- 
ing jealousy,  sho  availed  herself  of  ovory  opportunity  to  annoy 
and  wound  her  guest.  Poor  Cecilo,  many  and  bitter  wero  tho 
tears  she  shed  when  alone  with  her  good  nurse,  and  often  did  she 
wish  that  sho  too  had  met  the  fate  of  thoso  she  loved  in  her  own 
land, — far  better  than  to  endure  such  a  miserable  existence,  a 
guest  upon  sufferance,  hated  and  maligned,  often  hearing  herself 
slightingly  spoken  of  to  strangers,  and  pained  by  unfeeling  allu- 
sions to  tho  dear  ones  sho  had  lost  forever.  At  times  tho  proud 
Do  Lauzun  blood  which  filled  her  veins  mounted  to  her  brow,  and 
with  a  few  words  sho  would  roduco  Mrs.  Archer  to  submission  for 
tho  timo  being;  then  would  come  a  revulsion  of  feeling,  and 
throwing  herself  upon  tho  bosom  of  the  faithful  Mario  sho  would 
wcop  in  silonco. 

One  morning,  Mrs.  Archer  had  been  moro  taunting  than  was 
hor  wont;  long  ago  had  she  forbidden  her  daughter  from  holding 
any  intercourse  with  their  guest,  but  now  she  endeavored  to  in- 
sinuate that  her  friends  had  wondered  she  could  allow  Mary  to 
associate  at  all  with  such  a  person  as  Madcmoisollo  Cecile,  the 
only  namo  by  which  our  heroine  would  allow  herself  to  bo  known 
in  Boston.  When  Captain  Archer  camo  home  at  noon,  Cecilo 
mot  him  with  a  flushed  choek  and  sparkling  oyo  that  showed  her 
pride  had  been  aroused. 

"Captain  Archer,"  she  said,  "you  offered  to  bo  a  parent  in 
the  placo  of  thoso  I  lost,  and  believe  mo,  I  am  not  ungrateful ; 
tho  prayers  of  tho  fatherless  constantly  ascend  for  you,  and  tho 
Holy  Virgin  will  bless  you  for  your  kindness ;  but  I  can  no  long- 
er lead  a  life  of  dependence.  Do  you  think  I  could  obtain  a  situ- 
ation as  governess  ?  My  father  gavo  mo  the  best  of  masters,  and 
for  years  I  was  blessed  by  tho  instructions  of  a  truly  excellent 
English  governess.  Actuated  by  lovo  of  Mrs.  Gordon,  I  became 
as  proficient  in  her  language  as  in  my  own.  Spanish,  Italian,  and 
music  also  I  am  competent  to  teach  ;  and  thon  if  I  am  successful 
I  can  provide  for  the  wants  of  my  good  Mario  arid  myself." 

Captain  Archer  knew  tho  cause  of  Cecilo's  determination.  Ho 
had  often  secretly  remonstrated  with  his  wife  upon  her  cruelty, 
but  in  vain  ;  her  jealousy  was  too  fierce  for  control,  and  after  each 
interference  she  but  heaped  fresh  taunts  upon  hor  victim. 

"But  mademoiselle,"  replied  the  worthy  sailor,  "  I  must  exact 
a  promiso  that  if  you  should  obtain  such  a  situation  as  you  desire, 
and  should  at  any  timo  wish  to  relinquish  it,  you  will  remember 
that  you  are  to  call  upon  Tom  Archer  for  assistance." 

"  Thank  you,  my  kind  friend,"  said  Cecilo,  "  but  I  so  earnestly 

pray  for  success  that  I  dare  not  think  of  the  possibility  of  failure." 

"  My  dear,"  said  Captain  Archer  to  his  wife  as  they  sat  at  the 

dinner  table,  "did  you  know  that  Mademoiselle  Cecilo  wishes  to 

run  away  from  us  V 

"  Indeed  !"  said  Mrs.  Archer,  frigidly,  "  I  must  say  that  I  havo 
never  seen  any  evidence  of  such  an  inclination." 

Tho  captain  saw  his  error,  and  as  ho  expressed  himself,  "  tried 
her  upon  another  tack." 

"  STio  wishes  to  obtain  a  situation  as  governess,  my  dear,  and 
I  think  wo  might  at  any  rate  bog  her  to  givo  our  Mary  French 
lessons." 

"  Indeed,  Captain  Archor,  I  will  never  givo  my  consent  to  such 
a  plan.  For  my  own  part,  I  havo  never  felt  so  much  admiration 
for  the  French  as  some  people  I  know,  and  I  would  much  rather 
havo  Mary  learn  to  bo  virtuous,  sonsiblc,  and  well-behaved." 

As  Captain  Archer  noted  tho  rapid  changes  of  Cecile's  counte- 
nance, he  felt  that  her  plan  was  a  wise  one,  and  that  sho  must  es- 
capo  from  his  wife's  venomous  tongue  But  in  thoso  early  days 
of  tho  republic  n  French  governess  was  too  great  a  luxury  to  bo 
indulged  in,  and  Cecilo  was  doomed  to  disappointment.  Not- 
withstanding tho  efforts  of  Captain  Archer  and  the  friends  he  had 
enlisted  in  her  behalf,  sho  was  unable  to  procure  *any  situation, 
however  humble.  As  tho  poor  girl  was  pouring  out  her  sorrows 
to  tho  faithful  Mario ; 

"  Pauvrc  petite,"  oxclaimed  tho  humble,  affectionate  friend, 
"  who  would  havo  thought  in  thoso  old  days  at  the  chateau,  when 
you  wero  gladsome  as  a  bird,  that  I  should  havo  lived  to  sco  my 
young  lady  in  such  grief.  Little  did  wo  dream  when  you  used  to 
crown  Mrs.  Gordon  and  yourself  with  flowers — " 

"Tho  Virgin  bo  praised,  Mario,"  interposed  Cecilo,  "you have 
given  mo  new  life.     Thoso  flowers,  you  know  I  excelled  ill  mak- 


ing them,  and  can  far  surpass  the  stiff,  frightful  imitations  I  havo 
scon  sold  here.  I  will  this  very  evening  obtain- materials,  and 
make  somo  specimen  bouquets." 

And  Cecile's  productions  rivalled  nature's  self,  very  different 
indeed  from  the  stiff  caricatures  of  flowers  that  had  hitherto  been 
sold  in  Boston.  Tho  milliner  to  whom  sho  carried  them  was  de- 
lighted, promising  her  abundance  of  orders  and  ample  compensa- 
tion. As  soon  as  Cecile  was  able  to  procuro  a  small,  humblo 
home,  sho  removed  to  it  with  Marie,  and  thero  sho  felt  tho  luxury 
of  being  freo  from  bitter  words  and  unkind  glances.  All  the  day 
waB  spent  in  her  graceful  task,  and  tho  little  room  in  which  sho 
worked  was  nearly  filled  with  the  most  beautiful  flowers,  which 
needed  but  perfume  to  make  them  equal  their  sisters  of  tho  par- 
terre. Tho  beautiful  flower-maker  becamo  tho  fashion,  and  no 
lady  was  judged  to  rightly  understand  the  art  of  dress  who  did 
not  appear  adorned  with  tho  fruits  of»Madomoisollo  Cecilo's  skill. 
Among  the  most  distinguished  and  valuable  of  Cecile's  patron- 
esses was  Miss  Cabotto,  tho  daughter  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  cit- 
izens of  Boston.  She  possessed  great  influence  in  society,  and 
having  always  been  much  interested  in  the  young  French  refugee, 
often  devised  means  to  assist  her  with  tho  utmost  delicacy.  Many 
of  Cecile's  beautiful  productions  wero  executed  for  her,  and  often 
would  sho  spend  hours  watching  tho  exquisite  buds  and  blossoms 
as  they  seemed  to  spring  into  lifo  beneath  the  dexterous  fingers 
that  formed  them.  At  such  times  she  would  endeavor  to  pene- 
trate tho  mystery  which  surrounded  ono  who  had  evidently  been 
accustomed  to  move  in  a  sphere  far  different  from  that  to  which 
sho  was  now  reduced  ;  but  all  her  efforts  were  unsuccessful.  The 
high  breeding  of  Cecile  made  her  always  courteous,  but  beyond  a 
certain  point  sho  was  inaccessible,  and  with  an  air  of  reserve  re- 
pelled all  inquiries.  Eminent  for  her  beauty,  accomplishments, 
aud  tho  dignity  which  is  characteristic  of  New  England  women, 
Miss  Cabotte  shone  above  all  others  in  a  city  always  famous  for 
beauty  and  intelligence ;  wherever  she  made  her  appearanco,  a 
host  of  admirers  immediately  surrounded  her,  some,  perhaps,  at- 
tracted by  her  wealth,  but  many  who  offered  their  homage  wero 
sincere  lovers.  Still  tho  lady  proved  obdurate,  and  unmoved  by 
their  devotion.  But  tho  blind  god  will  not  bo  mocked  with  im- 
punity, and  the  shaft  destined  to  pierce  the  heart  of  Miss  Cabotte 
was  already  winging  its  flight. 

In  the  month  of  Juno,  1796,  a  little  party  of  gay  and  gallant 
Frenchmen  visited  Boston,  bringing  letters  to  somo  of  tho  most 
prominent  citizens,  of  course  including  Mr.  Cabotte.  The  party 
consisted  of  the  Marquis  de  Brissot,  the  Marquis  do  Villeneuvc, 
and  tho  Count  d'Auvergno.  Young,  handsome,  witty,  and  noble, 
theso  gentlemen  created  a  great  sensation  among  tho  republican 
belles,  and  even  Miss  Cabotte's  eyes  shono  with  a  more  dazzling 
light,  and  hor  smile  was  moro  winning,  when  the  Marquis  do 
Brissot  approached,  while  the  new  and  undefined  emotions  which 
filled  her  heart  caused  her  to  ask  herself  if  it  were  possible  that 
lovo  for  the  handsome  stranger  had  created  them. 

One  morning  the  Marquis  de  Brissot  and  his  friends  wero  dis- 
cussing with  Miss  Cabotto  a  ball  soon  to  be  given,  which  it  was 
expected  would  eclipso  anything  ovor  attempted  in  Boston. 

"  I  must  visit  Mademoiselle'  Cecilo,  and  beg  her  to  invent  some- 
thing entirely  new  for  mo,"  said  the  lady,  "  something  like  herself 
— striking  and  beautiful." 

"  Cruel  Miss  Cabotte,"  said  d'Auvergno,  "  Why  endeavor  to 
inflict  a  deeper  wound  in  our  hearts.  But  who  is  this  beautiful 
compatriot  of  mine,  as  I  judge  her  to  bo  from  her  namo?" 

"  0,  Mademoiselle  Cecilo  is  Mademoiselle  Cecile,  and  that  is  all 
wo  can  tell  you  of  her  in  Boston.  Notwithstanding  our  far-famed 
inquisitivencss,  no  persons  have  ever  been  found  bold  enough  to 
ask  her  any  direct  questions  about  herself.  She  is  a  refugee,  and 
nono  can  doubt  her  being  of  noble  birth.  Although  I  beliovo  I 
am  more  privileged  than  any  others,  yot  my  attempts  to  withdraw 
her  from  such  utter  seclusion  as  that  in  which  sho  lives  havo 
proved  unavailing.  But,  gentlemen,  if  you  feel  any  interest  in 
your  countrywoman,  will  you  accompany  mo,  and  we  will  see  if 
Mademoiselle  Cecilo  has  any  flowers  at  present." 

Tho  gentlemen  of  course  bowed  obedience  to  the  expressed 
wish  of  Miss  Cabotte,  and  in  a  few  moments  wore  on  their  way  to 
the  residence  of  the  flower-maker.  De  Brissot  seemed  silent  and 
agitated.  Miss  Cabotte's  heart  beat  high  with  hope,  and  bright 
visions  of  happiness  rose  before  her  eyes  as  sho  marked  his  emo- 
tion, for  she  thought  herself  tho  cause.  But  they  havo  reached 
Cecile's  door,  and  aro  ushered  by  ono  of  tho  assistants  sho  has 
taken  into  the  little  parlor,  where  the  visitors  amuse  themselves 
by  admiring  the  beautiful  wreaths  and  bouquets  which  in  great 
profusion  adorn  tho  room.  The  door  opens,  and  a  light,  graceful 
form  appears.  What  means  that  shriek  ? 
"  Cecile  1" 
"  Henri !" 

And  Cecile  is  clasped  in  DeBrissot's  amis.  For  a  moment  all 
woro  silent,  thon  Do  Villeneuve  advancing,  said  : 

"  Is  it  possible  that  I  again  behold  Mademoiselle  Lauzun,  the 
sister  whoso  loss  poor  Victor  has  mourned  so  long  ?  De  Brissot's 
will  not  bo  tho  only  heart  that  will  welcome  you  to  France  once 
moro." 

Cecilo  for  an  instant,  in  the  arms  of  hor  lover,  forgot  the  world, 
then  withdrawing  from  his  embraco,  she  glanced  towards  Miss 
Cabotto,  who,  agitated  by  contending  emotions,  was  gazing  upon 
them.    Do  Brissot  understood  the  look. 

"Allow  me,  Miss  Cabotte,"  ho  said,  "  to  solve  tho  mystery  as 
far  as  I  am  ablo,  by  presenting  to  you  Mademoiselle  de  Lauzun, 
my  bctrothod  brido,  whom  I  have  mourned  as  lost  to  me  forever. 
Speak,  Cecile,  and  tell  mo  why  you  left  us  in  ignorance  of  your 
fate  ?  Victor  and  myself  supposed  that  you  perished  when  the 
chateau  was  attacked,  for  we  could  find  no  trace  of  you  after  that 
dreadful  day." 
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"  Tii<  H  jrou  novor  recoivod  my  letters,"  replied  Cecile,  "and 
you  believed  mo  lost,  us  I  also  thought  myself  alone  In  tin-  world. 
After  my  martyred  fathor  had  perinhod  by  the  guillotine,  my 
mother  novor  spoke  again,  and  hardly  had  his  spirit  winged  its 
way  to  heaven  ere  another  angol  joined  it  in  the  happy  home 
whore  there  In  no  more  parting.  I  wuh  alone  a(  the  chateau,  and 
overy  hour  brought  news  of  fresh  atrocities  ;  Mill  I  beliovod  that  a 
helpless,  defoncotoss  woman  would  bo  rospocted.  Alas,  not  mon, 
lmi  fionds  woro  thon  tlio  mastor*  spirits  In  Franco  I  One  morning, 
my  faithful  nurse  rushed  to  my  room  before  I  had  risen,  '  Wake, 
madomoisollo,'  film  criod,  "Piorro  brings  us  dreadful  tidings  1' 
1  Bprang  from  my  bod,  and  as  Bho  hastily  assisted  mo  to  dross,  I 
loarnod  that  the  mob  wore  oven  thon  on  thoir  way  to  attack  the 
chateau.  I  saw  Pierre,  who  you  remember  whs  tlie  son  of  Mario, 
and  my  fos tor-brother,  ami  ho  confirmed  the  talo,  adding  that  my 
life  was  to  bo  spared  that  I  might  become  tho  bride  of  Dubois, 
llio  sou  of  my  father's  steward,  who  headed  tho  party.  Piorro  had 
pretended  to  join  ilmni  to  obtain  iln-ir  eonlidenr-e-,  and  at  tllO  risk 
of  his  own  life  had  come  to  Bavo  initio.  1  secreted  n  few  jewels 
about  my  person,  and  putting  on  disguises  which  Pierre  had  pro- 
vided, Marie  and  myself  lied  from  our  beloved  borne.  I  wroto 
hasty  lotters  to  Victor  and  yourself,  informing  you  of  our  (light, 
and  thai  wo  woro  on  our  way  to  Bordeaux,  intending  to  embark 
for  America,  and  hogging  you  if  it  woro  po.ssihlo  to  join  us.  Wo 
arrived  at  our  destination  in  safety,  but  without  hearing  of  you, 
ami  found  shelter  under  tho  roof  of  an  old  sonant,  with  whom  I 
also  left  lotters,  which  she  promised  you  should  receive.  Kind 
( Japtain  Archer  aided  our  oscapo,  roccivod  us  on  board  his  vessel, 
iiml  brought  us  to  this  country,  where  for  somo  timo  wo  lived  in 
his  family  ;  but  at  length  remembering  how  in  happier  days  I  bad 
excelled  in  making  flowers,  I  adopted  it  as  a  moans  of  support, 
and  have  amply  provided  for  our  wants,  through  tho  kindnoss  of 
tho  ladies  of  Boston."  And  she  bowed  to  Miss  Cabotte,  who 
had  listened  as  oogerly  as  did  Do  Brissot  to  tho  talo.  "  And  now, 
Henri,  tell  mo  of  Victor  and  yourself.     Whcro  is  my  brother?" 

"  In  Paris,  Cocilo,  and  about  to  become  tho  husband  of  your 
old  playmate  and  friend,  my  sister  Mathilda.  After  wo  heard  of 
tho  attack  upon  tho  chateau,  our  royal  master  had  just  fallen  a 
victim  to  tho  fury  of  tho  populace.  Although  our  jailor  called 
himself  an  incorruptible  patriot,  wo  found  moans  to  tempt  him 
from  his  allegiance,  and  thou  our  first  thought  was  of  you,  dear 
Coeilo.  For  weeks  we  sought  to  tiud  somo  traco  of  you,  but  in 
vain.  At  last  a  poasant  told  us  thatwhon  tho  chateau  was  burned 
your  life  was  sacrificed.  These  sad  tidings  rondcrod  my  own  lifo 
valueless,  and  I  returned  to  Paris.  There  I  mot  General  Bona- 
parte, who  o tiered  mo  a  command  in  his  army.  Hoping  soon  to 
fall  upon  tho  field  of  battle,  tho  death  a  soldier  covets,  I  accepted 
his  offer,  and  persuaded  Victor  to  join  me.  Soon  we  felt  tho  won- 
derful fascination  of  our  chief,  and  our  attachment  to  him  kept  us 
near  his  person.  Now  ho  has  married  the  mother  of  my  kinsman, 
Eugeuo  do  Beauharnais,  and  our  estates  have  been  restored  to  us. 
So,  dear  Cocilo,  your  cares  are  over  now,  or  at  least  it  shall  bo  my 
privilege  through  lifo  to  avert  from  you  as  far  as  it  is  iu  tho  power 
of  man,  all  sorrow." 

Miss  Cabotte  advanced  toward  Cocilo,  and  taking  her  hand,  said : 

"  My  dear  Mademoiselle  De  Lauzun,  you  must  permit  me  to 
provo  to  you  that  the  daughters  of  America  gratefully  appreciate 
the  services  rendered  us  by  your  gallant  father,  and  can  only  re- 
grot  that  his  daughter  has  dwelt  so  long  in  obscurity  among  us. 
My  fathor  was  honored  by  the  friendship  of  tho  Due  do  Lauzun. 
Will  you  not  givo  his  daughter  tho  happiness  of  being  called  your 
friend  V 

Cecilo  ombraced  Miss  Cabotto,  who  continued :  "  Tho  first 
proof  of  our  friendship  that  I  shall  exact,  dear  Madomoisollo 
Cecilo,  will  bo  that  you  look  upon  me  as  a  sister,  and  remain  with 
mo  till  all  is  arranged  for  your  return  to  Prance." 

De  Brissot  was  charmed  by  tho  generosity  displayed  by  Miss 
Cabotto,  for  though  no  coxcomb,  ho  had  divined  hor  feelings 
toward  himsolf,  and  urged  Cecilo  to  accept  her  hospitality. 

"  It  will  not  be  for  long,  doar  Cecilo,"  he  whispered.  "  I  shall 
ci*o  many  days  exact  from  you  a  fulfilment  of  your  promise,  and 
claim  tho  hand  your  father  placed  in  mine.  Our  union  can  bo 
solemnized  as  well  in  Boston  as  in  Paris,  and  then  wo  will  return 
to  Prance,  and  Victor." 

Mr.  Cabotto  was  delighted  to  receive  the  daughtor  of  his  gal- 
lant friend,  and  secretly  urged  by  Do  Brissot,  begged  her  to  repay 
hor  lover  for  all  the  grief  he  had  felt  for  her  supposed  death.  Ce- 
cilo at  length  yielded  to  their  solicitations,  and  tho  most  admired 
beauty  at  tho  famous  ball  was  the  Marquise  do  Brissot,  then  on 
the  cvo  of  departure,  with  her  husband,  for  thoir  native  land. 

A  few  years  later  wo  find  Madame  de  Brissot  the  brightest  orna- 
ment of  tho  imperial  court,  then  in  the  zenith  of  its  magnificence, 
honored  with  tho  warm  affection  of  the  Empress  Josephine,  and 
idolized  by  her  husband  tho  marquis.  But  Cecile  had  never  for- 
gotten her  residence  in  America.  Sho  often  related  to  the  em- 
press her  history  as  a  flower-maker,  and  in  enthusiastic  terras 
eulogized  tho  genorosity  of  Miss  Cabotto,  with  whom  she  had  sus- 
tained an  affectionate  correspondence  einco  they  parted.  The 
reader  may  therefore  judgo  of  Cecile's  delight  on  learning  that 
her  friend  had  married  tho  Hon.  Richard  Campbell,  the  newly 
appointed  American  ambassador  to  Prance,  and  of  her  still 
greater  happiness,  when,  after  the  presentation  of  the  new  ambas- 
sadress to  the  empress,  Josephine  taking  hor  hand,  said,  with 
unrivalled  grace: 

"  Politics  belong  not  to  woman's  province,  so  when  wo  welcome 
you  to  our  court,  Madame  Campbell,  'tis  not  as  wife  of  the  rep- 
resentative of  a  powerful  nation,  nor  merely  as  one  whoso  beauty 
and  grace  will  shed  fresh  lustre  upon  our  salons,  but  as  the  kind 
friend  and  generous  patroness  of  our  dear  Madamo  de  Brissot, 
when  she  was  simply  known  as  the  flower-maker." 


JACB  MARLAND'S  DUEL. 

Jai  I  Maici.anm  wad  a  happy  fellow— at  least  anyone  who 
Baw  him  sooted  in  his  comfortable  chambers  in  the  Temple  in  a 

VttSt  easy  rliuir,  ami  enveloped  with    clouds  Of  BtnOl 

from  his  favorite  meerschaum,  as  the  bell  of  Si.  Paul's  rang  too, 
would  have  said  bo.    Jack  was  a  clover  fellow,  too;  he  sang  well, 

he  dan 1 1  >\  well ;  the  ( 'heshiro  hounds  were  not  uns 
him  ;  the  his  and  the  Thames  wore  Intimate  with  him  | 
pulled  a  good  oar) ;  a  dot)  at  fencing,  a  fair  siogU>stick  player,  in 
hij  olomont  in  the  pistol-gallery,  mid  to  crown  all  lie  had  jn>t 
made  a  not  unsuccessful  debut  as  a  speaker  in  tho  courts  at  West- 
minster. Jack  truly  ought  to  have  been  happy  from  a  thon  an  I 
reasons.  JI«  was  a  favorite  with  bis  acquaintance  and  prof  i  ton- 
al brothron  ;  by  tho  fair  box  his  witty  conversation  and  hand  omo 
and  gentlemanly  person  and  demeanor  were  duly  appreciated. 

"  And  was  .hu-k  happy  f"  mothinks  I  hear  a  lair  reader  inquire. 
Jack  was  not  happy,  or  rather  he  thought  ho  was  not  happy.  .Jack 
had  got  it  into  Ins  silly  head  that,  in  spite  of  his  accomplishments, 
his  cleverness,  and  his  handsome  face  and  figure,  he,  dark,  was  a 
coward,  and  that  if  ever  his  courage  should  be  put  to  tho  proof,  he 
should  be  lamentably  wanting.  This  was  Jack's  "ombre  noir ;" 
this  was  the  thought  that  embittered  Jack's  existence  ;  and  at  tho 
timo  wo  introduce  Jack  to  tho  notice  of  our  readers,  lie  was  in  his 
aforesaid  easy  chair,  and  under  the  soothing  influence  of  his  afore- 
said pipo,  assisted  by  a  cup  of  strong  Mocha,  turning  over  in  his 
mind  tho  different  methods  by  which  ho  thought  it  likely  that  be 
might  bo  ablo  to  solve  the  knotty  question,  "Am  I  or  am  I  not  a 
coward?"  Jack  thought  and  thought,  and  smoked  and  smoked, 
till  ho  was  half  asleep,  without  coming  to  any  correct  or  satisfac- 
tory conclusion.  The  idea  had  taken  strong  possession  of  his 
mind  and  tormented  him  strangely,  lie  however  determined,  and 
indeed  ho  hud  fifty  times  beforo  determined,  to  seize  tho  first  op- 
portunity which  might  present  itself  of  placing  himself  in  tho  way 
of  grappling  with  somo  imminent  danger.  This  wished  for  oppor- 
tunity soon  presented  itself,  and  iu  rather  a  curious  manner. 

Tho  long  vacation  arrived  ;  that  time  so  wished  for,  so  looked 
forward  to  by  all  tho  legal  profession.  Jack,  like  many  other 
denizens  of  the  Tomplo,  packed  up  his  traps,  sent  his  clerk  for  a 
cab,  stuck  a  card  outside  his  door  with  tho  inscription,  "  lie  turn  be- 
foro tho  20th  of  October,"  "  shipped  himself  all  aboard  of  a  ship," 
then  of  a  diligence,  and  in  duo  course  of  timo  found  himself  in 
Paris.  Ono  half  day  was  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  find  a  good 
suite  of  rooms,  Rue  du  Helder,  Boul.,  Italian  ;  and  now  behold 
Jack  fully  launched  in  all  the  gayety,  not  to  say  dissipation,  of 
the  metropolis  of  the  French.  Jack,  we  have  beforo  said,  was  a 
very  good  shot  with  the  pistol,  yet  ho  had  never  been  guilty  of 
that  height  of  folly,  a  duel,  and  indeed  had  often  been  heard  to 
say  that  ho  never  would.  He  however  frequented  many  of  the 
pistol  galleries,  which  abounded  in  Paris  ;  and,  amongst  others, 
ho  had  honored  with  his  presence  the  tir  au  jristolet  of  M.  Lepage, 
where,  of  course,  ho  very  soon  became  known  as  "  Le  Monsieur 
Anglais,  qui  tire  aussi  Men  qu'un  Francais." 

One  day  Jack,  on  goiug  to  the  gallery  of  M.  Lcpago  with  ono 
of  his  friends,  found  it  occupied  by  a  young  man  well  known  as 
one  of  tho  best  shots  in  Paris  ;  and  most  assuredly  he  was  a  good 
shot.  He  performed  all  the  feats  which  tradition  assigns  to  the 
Chevalier  St.  George.  He  each  time  hit  tho  bull's-eye  of  the  tar- 
get at  the  usual  distance,  snuffed  a  candle  with  tho  ball,  split  a 
bullet  against  tho  edge  of  a  knife,  and  drove  a  nail  into  the  wall 
by  striking  tho  head  exactly  in  the  centre  with  the  ball,  and,  in 
short,  by  a  thousand  feats  of  tins  naturo  proved  himself  worthy 
tho  name  of  a  first-rate  shot.  His  amour  propre  was  roused  by  the 
presence  of  Jack,  whom  the  attendant,  in  presenting  him  with  tho 
pistol,  had  quietly  said  was  almost  as  good  a  shot  as  himself. 
But  at  each  shot,  instead  of  receiving  from  Jack  tho  tribute  of 
praise  ho  deserved,  ho  heard  Jack,  in  reply  to  the  exclamations  of 
astonishment  which  proceeded  from  all  in  tho  gallery,  say :  "  No 
doubt,  that  is  a  very  good  shot ;  but  tho  result  would  bo  very  dif- 
ferent, I've  a  notion,  if  he  had  a  live  man  for  his  butt."  This  in- 
cessant calling  in  question  of  his  power  as  a  duellist,  for  Jack  had 
repeated  his  observation  three  times,  at  first  astonished  the  tireur, 
and  ended  by  annoying  him  ;  and,  at  length  turning  round  to  Jack, 
and  looking  at  him  with  an  air  half-jesting  and  half-threatening, 
he  said : 

"Forgive  me,  Mr.  Englishman,  but  it  appears  to  mo  that  three 
timos  you  have  made  an  observation  disparaging  to  my  courage ; 
will  you  bo  kind  enough  to  givo  mo  somo  explanation  of  the 
meaning  of  your  words  1" 

"  My  words,"  answered  our  friend,  "  do  not,  I  think,  require 
any  explanation.     They  are  plain  enough,  in  my  opinion." 

"  Perhaps,  then,  you  will  bo  good  enough  to  repeat  them,  in 
order  that  I  may  judge  of  the  meaning  which  they  will  bear,  and 
tho  object  with  which  they  have  been  spoken,"  was  the  reply  of 
the  Frenchman. 

"  I  said,"  answered  Jack,  with  tho  most  perfect  sang  froid, 
"when  I  saw  you  hit  the  bull's-eye  at  each  shot,  that  neither  your 
hand  nor  your  eye  would  bo  so  steady  if  your  pistol  were  pointed 
against  tho  broast  ot  a  man  in  the  place  of  a  wooden  partition." 

"And  why,  may  I  ask?" 

"Because,"  answered  Jack,  "it  seems  to  me,  that  at  tho  mo- 
ment of  pulling  tho  trigger,  aud  firing  at  a  man,  the  mind  would 
be  seized  with  a  kind  of  emotion  likely  to  unsteady  the  hand  aud 
consequently  tho  aim." 

"  You  have  fought  many  duels?"  asked  the  Frenchman. 

"  Not  one,"  said  Jack. 

"  Ah  !"  rejoined  the  other,  with  a  slight  sneer,  "  then  I  am  not 
surprised  that  you  suppose  the  possibility  of  a  man  being  afraid 
under  such  circumstances." 

"Forgive  me,"  said  Jack,  "you  misunderstand  me.     I  fancy 


that  at   the  moment  when  one  man  is  about  to  hill  another,  ho 
may  tremble  from  other  emotion  than  that  of  fear." 

"  .sir,  i  never  tremble/'  said  ilic 

"i'1  iblj . ,"  replli  L  Jack,  with  the  tame  composure  ;  "still  I 
am  not  convinced,  that,  at  twenty  live  paces,  that  is,  atthodis- 
t  in<  e  at  which  you  hit  the  bull's-eye,  each  time — " 

"  Well,  at  twenty  Ave  paces  '"  interrupted  the  other. 

"  You  would  miss  your  man,"  reply. 

"  Sir,  I  aHfturc  you  1  fehouM  not,"  answered  the  Freuchmou. 

"  Forgive  mo  if  I  doubt  your  word,'1  said  Jack. 

"  You  mean,  then,  to  give  me  the  lie?" 

"  I  merely  OUOIt  the  (act,"  replied  our  : 

"  A  fact,  however,  which  1  think  you  would  scarcely  like  to 
establish,"  said  the  tireur. 

"  Why  ool  I"  said  Jack,  looking  steadily  at  hi*  antagonist. 

"  By  proxy,  perhaps." 

"  By  pro;-  ■  not  which,"  said  ...' 

"  1  warn  you,  you  would  bo  somewhat  rash." 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Jack  ;  "  for  1  merely  say  uhut  1  think,  and, 
[uontly,  my  conviction  is  that  1  should  ri-k  hut  little." 

"  Let  us  understand  each  other,"  Fair]  the  Frenchman.  "  You 
repeat  to  mo  a  second  time  that  at  twenty-fire  puces  1  should  miss 
my  man." 

"  You  arc  mistaken,  monsieur,"  paid  Jack.  "  It  appears  to  me 
that  this  is  the  fifth  timo  I  have  said  it." 

"  Par/bleu  I"  said  the  Frenchman,  now  thoroughly  exasperated. 
"  This  is  too  much — you  want  to  insult  me." 

"  Think  as  you  liko,  monsieur,"  said  Jack. 

"  Good  1"  said  the  other.     "  Your  hour,  sir  V 

"  Why  not  now  1"  said  Jack. 

"  The  place  V  said  the  other. 

"  Wo  aro  but  five  step3  from  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,"  replied 
Jack. 

"Your  arras,  sir?" 

"  Tho  pistol,  of  course,"  was  Jack's  answer.  "  Wo  arc  not 
about  to  fight  a  duel,  but  to  decido  a  point  upon  which  we  aro  at 
issue." 

The  two  young  men  entered  tho  cabriolet,  each  accompanied 
by  a  friend,  and  drove  towards  tho  Bois  do  Boulogne.  Arrived 
at  the  appointed  place,  the  seconds  wished  to  arrange  tho  matter. 
This,  however,  was  very  difficult ;  Jack's  adversary  required  an 
apology,  whilst  Jack  maintained  that  he  owed  him  none,  unless 
he  himself  was  cither  killed  or  wounded ;  for,  unless  this  hap- 
pened, he  (Jack)  would  not  have  been  proved  wrong.  The  sec- 
onds spent  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  tho  attempt  to  effect  a  recon- 
ciliation, but  in  vain.  They  then  wished  to  place  tho  antagonists 
at  thirty  paces  from  each  other.  To  this  Jack  would  not  consent, 
observing  that  the  point  in  question  could  not  bo  correctly  decided 
if  any  differenco  were  made  between  the  distance  now  to  bo  fixed 
and  tho  distance  at  which  his  antagonist  had  hit  tho  bull's-eye  in 
the  gallery.  It  was  then  proposed  that  a  louis  should  be  thrown 
up,  iu  order  to  decido  who  should  shoot  first.  This  Jack  declared 
was  totally  unnecessary  ;  that  tho  right  to  the  first  shot  naturally 
belonged  to  his  adversary ;  and  although  the  Frenchman  was  anx- 
ious that  Jack  should  take  advantage  of  this  one  chance,  he  was 
firm,  and  carried  his  point.  The  "  garcon  "  of  the  shooting  gal- 
lery had  followed,  and  was  ready  to  charge  the  pistols,  which  he 
did  with  the  same  measure,  tho  same  kind  of  powder,  and  the 
samo  kind  of  balls  as  those  used  by  tho  Frenchman  in  the  gallery 
a  short  time  before.  The  pistols,  too,  were  the  samo  ;  this  con- 
dition alone,  Jack  had  imposed  a  sine  qua  nan.  The  antagonists, 
placed  at  twenty-five  paces  from  each  other,  received  each  his  pis- 
tol, and  the  seconds  retired  a  few  paces  in  order  to  leave  tho  com- 
batants free  to  firo  on  one  another  according  to  tho  stipulated 
agreement. 

Jack  took  nono  of  the  precautions  usual  with  duellists ;  he  at- 
tempted not  to  shield  any  part  of  his  body  by  position  or  any 
other  means;  but  allowed  his  arms  to  hang  down  at  his  side,  and 
presented  his  full  front  to  his  enemy,  who  scarcely  knew  what  to 
make  of  this  extraordinary  conduct.  He  had  fought  several  duels, 
but  it  had  never  been  his  lot  to  see  such  sang  froid  in  any  one  of 
his  antagonists.  He  felt  as  if  bewildered,  and  Jack's  theory  oc- 
curring to  his  mind  tended  but  little  to  re-assure  him  ;  in  short,  the 
celebrated  shot,  who  never  missed  either  his  man  or  tho  bull's-eye 
of  the  target,  began  to  doubt  his  own  powers.  Twice  he  raised 
bis  pistol,  and  twice  he  lowered  it  again.  Tin's  was  of  course  con- 
trary to  all  laws  of  duelling;  but  each  time  Jack  contented  him- 
self witb  saying,  "Take  time,  monsieur,  take  timo."  A  third 
time  he  raised  his  arm,  and,  feeling  ashamed  of  himself,  fired. 
It  was  a  moment  of  painful  anxiety  to  the  seconds  ;  but  they  were 
soon  relieved,  for  Jack,  the  instant  after  the  pistol  had  been  fired, 
turned  to  the  right  and  to  die  left,  and  made  a  low  bow  to  the  two 
friends  to  show  that  he  was  not  wounded,  and  then  said,  coolly, 
to  his  antagonist :     "  You  see,  sir,  I  was  right." 

"You were,"  answered  the  Frenchman.  "And  now  fire,  in 
your  turn." 

"Not  I,"  said  Jack,  picking  up  his  hat  and  handing  the  pistol 
(o  the  garcon.     "  What  good  would  it  do  me  to  shoot  at  you  V 

"But,  sir,"  said  his  adversary,  "you  have  the  right,  and  I 
cannot  permit  it  to  be  otherwise ;  besides,  1  am  anxious  to  see 
how  you  shoot." 

"Let  us  understand  each  other,"  said  Jack.  "I  never  said 
that  I  would  hit  you.  I  said  you  would  not  hir  me  ;  you  have  not 
hit  me  ;  I  was  right;  and  now  there  is  an  cud  to  the  matter." 
And  in  spite  of  all  the  remonstrances  and  enrreatiesof  the  French- 
man, Jack  mounted  his  cab  and  drove  off,  repeating  to  his  friend  : 
"I  told  you  there  was  a  mighty  difference  between  firing  at  a 
doll  and  firing  at  a  man-" 

Jack's  mind  was  cased  ;  he  had  solved  the  problem,  and  found 
that  he  was  not  a  coward. 
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RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY. 

M.  M.  Ballou,  Esq. — Dear  Sir, — For  nearly  six  years  I 
have  bad  the  pleasure  of  contributing  to  the  pages  of  the 
"  Pictorial,"  and  during  that  period  have  illustrated  many 
of  the  most  prominent  cities  and  towns  of  our  Union.  I 
have  journeyed  over  many  thousand  miles,  have  been  the 
recipient  of  many  favors,  and  have  enjoyed  the  hospitality 
of  innumerable  friends,  whose  acquaintance  I  have  formed 
through  my  connection  with  your  paper.  The  retrospect  is 
one  affording  to  me  unalloyed  pleasure ;  and  if  I  have  been 
instrumental  in  contributing  in  any  degree  to  the  amusement 
and  instruction  of  your  readers,  I  shall  feel  that  the  time 
employed  has  not  been  vainly  spent.  If  I  have  familiarized 
them  to  my  articles  and  illustrations — if  I  have  awakened 
any  interest  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  been  accustom- 
ed to  follow  me  in  my  travels,  it  may  not  appear  out  of 
place,  previous  to  entering  upon  another  somewhat  extend- 
ed trip,  to  illustrate  the  starting-point  from  whence  I  set 
out,  and  to  which  my  eager  steps  have  been  so  often  bent 
when  returning  from  previous  excursions.  Presuming  then 
that  their  acquiescence  is  granted,  and  sufficient  interest 
awakened  to  insure  attention,  I  shall  proceed  to  describe  the 
accompanying  series  of  views  of  Rahway,  New  Jersey.  Let 
me  in  the  first  place,  however,  give  your  readers  some  idea 
of  the  locality  of  the  aforesaid  town,  and  of  its  characteristics. 
It  is  situated  upon  the  Rahway  River,  about  four  miles  from 
Staten  Island  Sound,  and  is  abont  twenty  miles  from  New 
York,  by  the  New  Jersey  Railroad.  The  first  house  was 
erected  about  the  year  1720,  and  the  place  was  settled  prin- 
cipally by  persons  from  Elizabethtown.  There  appears  to 
be  some  confusion  regarding  the  origin  of  the  name  given 
to  the  village.  On  an  old  map  published  previous  to  the 
Revolution,  I  find  it  laid  down  as  "  Spanktown ;"  while  oth- 
ers say  that  the  name  Rahway  was  derived  from  an  Indian 
chief,  who  resided  on  the  site  occupied  by  the  village,  and 
whose  name  was  Rahwack.  A  branch  of  the  river  divides 
the  town  into  Upper  and  Lower  Rahway ;  and  the  county 
line,  running  along  that  branch,  places  the  upper  portion  in 
the  new  county  of  Union  (formerly  part  of  Essex),  and  the 
lower  portion  in  Middlesex.  Lower  Rahway  was  settled 
principally  by  Friends,  or  Quakers,  and  was  at  one  time 
called  Bridgetown.  I  had  heard  that  "  Spanktown  "  was 
the  cognomen  given  to  the  lower  town  from  the  fact  that  a 
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drunken  cobbler,  who 
quarrelled  with  his  wife, 
had  used  a  shingle  as  a 
means  of  corporeal  pun- 
ishment. To  my  surprise, 
however,  in  turning  over 
the  pages  of  Irving's 
"Washington,"  I  found 
the  map  alluded  to,  on 
which  the  whole  town  is 
designated  by  that  title, 
and  the  name  Rahway  ig- 
nored. The  population 
of  the  whole  town,  includ- 
ing the  suburbs  of  Milton, 
Leesville,  etc.,  which  are 
"  part  and  parcel "  of  the 
whole,  is  somewhere  about 
10,000.  The  site  of  Rah- 
way ranges  from  northeast 
to  southeast,  with  the  river 
running  west  to  east,  and 
the  railroad,  which  runs 
north  and  south,  crosses 
the  river,  and  entering 
Lower  Rahway,  leaves  the 
upper  town  somewhat  to 
the  west  of  its  track.  Thus 
the  depot  is  located  in  the 
lower  town ;  and  as  the 
post-office,  banks,  etc.,  are 
all  located  here,  the  great- 
er portion  of  the  retail 
trade  of  the  place  concen- 
tres in  this  vicinity.  This 
gives  rise  to  a  jealousy  of 


feeling  between  the  two  portions,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  the 
next  legislature  will  effectually  destroy  by  incorporating  the 
whole  into  a  city.  Of  late  years,  Rahway  has  taken  a  start, 
which  promises  to  place  her  side  by  side  with  her  more 
populous  sisters,  Newark,  Elizabeth  and  New  Brunswick. 
The  mill-dams,  of  which  there  were  four  in  the  precincts  of 
the  town,  and  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  prolific  source 
of  fever  and  ague,  have  been  taken  down  at  an  expense  to 
the  tax-payers  of  nearly  635,000.  A  company  has  been  in- 
corporated for  the  introduction  of  gas  into  the  streets  and 
dwellings,  and  other  improvements  made  and  proposed, 
which  will  go  far  towards  attracting  the  better  class  of  the 
business  men  of  New  York  to  make  their  homes  within  her 
borders.  Already  there  are  large  numbers  of  her  citizens 
who  do  business  in  the  "great  emporium,"  and  the  trains  in 
the  mornings  and  evenings  go  and  come  filled  with  such. 
The  distance  is  but  twenty  miles,  and  the  time  but  an  hour, 
including  ferriage  across  the  Hudson.  This  is  but  little 
more  than  what  is  required  to  reach  the  upper  part  of  the 
island  by  means  of  the  crowded  and  uncomfortable  horse- 
cars  and  omnibuses  ;  and  business  men  are  becoming  every 
day  more  alive  to  the  fact  that  they  can  enjoy  all  the  pleas- 
ures and  comforts  of  living  in  the  country,  free  from  the  tur- 
moil, dust  and  mud  of  the  city,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
reach  their  places  of  business  by  the  time  they  have  finished 
their  morning  paper.  So  rapid  has  been  the  growth  of  the 
empire  city,  that  warehouses  are  rapidly  encroaching  upon 
the  private  residences,  and  the  merchant  who  builds  his 
store  upon  the  site  of  his  house,  is  driven  to  find  a  home  in 
the  suburban  towns  and  villages.  Newark,  Elizabeth, 
and  a  hundred  others  which  I  could  name,  have  felt  tho  in- 
fluence of  this  exodus,  and  Rahway  is  receiving  her  share, 
There  are  here  two  Presbyterian,  two  Methodist,  one  Epis- 
copalian, one  Baptist,  one  Catholic,  and  one  colored  church 
besides  Friends'  meeting-houses,  and  an  Unitarian  society 
about  organizing.  Of  public  and  private  schools  there  are 
quite  a  number.  The  "  Rahway  Library  Association  and 
Free  Reading-Room  "  is  an  institution  recently  started  by 
some  of  the  enterprising  citizens  of  the  place.  Rahway  is 
supported  chiefly  by  its  manufactures,  the  principal  of  which 
is  carriage- making  in  all  its  branches.  Vast  numbers  of 
carriages  of  every  conceivable  style  and  pattern  are  made 
here  lor  the  Southern  market.    A  large  amount  of  ready- 
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mado  clothing  also  goes  South  from  this  place.  There  arc 
fnuuderies,  potteries,  .aw  and  grist  mills,  machine  shops,  a 
factory  for  fulling  cloth' and  making  satinets,  etc.,  all  of  which 
arc  doing  a  good  business,  and  afford  employment  to  largo 
numbers  of  tho  inhabitants.  Abraham  Clark,  one  of  tho 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  was  born  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  Rahway,  and  lies  buried  in  the 
cemetory  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  A  tall  but  plain 
shaft  marks  the  spot  where  rest  his  mortal  remains. — "  Thcro 
is  it  ghost  in  every  house,"  they  say,  and  Rahway  is  not  with- 
out its  dark  spot  and  blemish.  I  would  that  I  could  pass  over 
the  subject  without  mention  ;  but  feel  compelled  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  her  citizens  to  the  fact,  that  that  which  should  prove 
her  brightest  honor,  is  made  her  lasting  disgrace,  for  the  lack 
of  public  spirit.  I  allude  to  the  circumstance  that  one  of 
America's  noblest  painters  lies  sepulchred  in  our  midst,  with 
no  stone  to  mark  his  resting-place.  It  may  be  that  I  am  over- 
sensitive, professionally.  It  maybe  so;  but  I  must  confess 
that,  when  I  was  shown  an  humble  mound  in  St.  Paul's  cem- 
etery, without  even  a  stake  to  designate  it  as  the  grave  of 
some  of  tho  brightest  hopes  and  the  tomb  of  a  lofty  ambition — 
when  I  was  told  that  beneath  lay  the  remains  of  Henry  In- 
man,  I  confess  that  tho  blood  of  indignation  suffused  my  face, 
and  words  of  evil  import  passed  my  lips.  Not  for  his  sake 
would  I  have  the  lofty  marble  erected.  No,  no ;  the  towering 
shaft  could  add  nothing  to  his  fame — that  is  already  world- 
wide, and  lasting  as  time.  But  for  our  own  honor,  and  for 
the  sake  of  posterity,  who  will  seek  with  anxious  eyes  for  the 
spot  where  his  form  is  enshrined,  would  I  have  it  designated 
by  an  imposing  monument.  It  will  be  the  sorrow  of  a  future 
ago,  and  the  disgrace  of  the  present,  that  we  knew  not  how  to  ap- 
preciate genius  such  as  his.  The  warrior,  who  slays  his  thousands, 
and  is  the  cause  of  misery  to  countless  myriads  of  the  human  race, 
is  entombed  beneath  the  magnificent  architectural  pile;  while  he, 
whose  mission  'twas  to  soften  the  heart  and  enlighten  the  minds 


of  his  fellow-men  by  brilliant  conceptions  of  the  beautiful,  and  who 
faithfully  performed  that  mfj  [OB,  lies  buried  like  a  dog>  AJaj, 
that  it  is  sol  I  tniBt  that  our  titizODI  may  wash  out  thin  stain  by 
a  lilting  monument  to  the  memory  of  Henry  Inman.  Let  thern 
show  to  posterity  thai  they  knew  enough  to  appreciate  him, — The  ' 
view  at  the  commencement  of  this  oracle  given  a  faithful  li) 
of  tho  depot  Of  the  New  Jersey  Kailroad — Degraw's  Hotel,  the 
principal  bote!  of  the  place,  and  Flatt/i  carriage  irarehouM  on  the 
left.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  establishments  in  Rahway,  and 
dues  an  extensive  trade  with  the  South,  giving  employment  to  a 
largo  number  of  workmen.  On  this  pnge  is  a  view  in  Main 
Sin  el,  taken  fi  ■  *m  near  the  post-office,  looking  south.  This  is  the 
centre  of  retail  trade,  and  proems  n  nally  a  Im.sy  scene.  The 
Kahway  Savings  Institution  is  seen  on  the  left  beneath  the  willow 
tree.  The  view  of  the  Pint  Presbyterian  Church  will  be  recog- 
nized at  once  by  ovary  citizen  as  well  as  by  the  casual  visitor.  Iw 
BpirO  is  a  landmark  for  miles  around,  and  is  the  first,  most  promi- 
nent object  seen  in  approaching  the  town  from  anv  direction. 
This  is  the  oldest  congregation  in  Rahway,  the  brut  place  of  wor- 
ship being  erected  by  Q  union  of  Episcopalians  and  I'resbyterians 
about  1742.  The  church  grew  and  nourished  until  the  commence- 
ment ol  the  Revolution,  but  during  the  period  of  that  severe 
struggle  it  languished.  The  situation  of  Kahway  made  it  a  post 
of  considerable  danger,  as  the  whole  country  was  harassed  by  in- 
cursions of  the  British  troops  from  Statcn  Island.  The  pastor 
was  absent  through  the  pressure  of  the  times  for  vcars,  anil  the 
congregation  became  scattered.  After  the  close  of  the  war,  how- 
ever, the  church  resumed  its  wonted  prosperity,  which  has  never 
sinco  departed.  Several  entire  congregations  have  withdrawn 
from  it,  and  yet  in  pointof  numbers  it  is  full.  The  present  cdifico 
was  erected  in  1831,  and  such  has  been  the  increase  in  the  con- 
gregation since  thut  period,  that  it  is  proposed  to  enlarge  it  to  ac- 
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commodate  the  growth.  Its  present  pastor  is  Rev.  S.  S.  Shcddcn. 
The  Episcopal  Church  (St.  Paul's)  is  shown  in  one  of  the  smaller 
engravings.  The  rear  view  was  taken  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  parsonage,  which  is  opposite.  The  edifice  is  of  comparatively 
recent  erection,  and  the  congregation  a  flourishing  one.     The  rec- 
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tor  is  the  Rev.  H.  N.  Pierce.  I  have  given  a  view  of  tho 
bank,  it  being  among  the  "  institutions  "  of  Kahway,  without 
which  we  should  be  completely  at  a  loss.  A  charter  was 
granted  by  the  legislature  in  1828,  for  a  capital  of  $100,000, 
and  the  institution  was  re-chartered  in  1845,  with  a  capital 
increased  to  $200,000.  The  neat  and  substantial  building 
shown  in  the  engraving  serves  the  double  purpose  of  a  resi- 
dence for  the  cashier  and  an  office  for  banking  purposes.  Its 
officers  are  B.  M.  Price,  president,  and  F.  King,  cashier.  A 
sketch  of  three  ornate  private  residences,  of  which  there  are  a 
number  in  the  vicinity,  closes  my  scries  of  views.  I  have  se- 
lected these,  not  so  much  perhaps  that  they  are  the  most  pic- 
turesque or  beautiful,  but  that  they  arc  fair  specimens  of  the 
style  of  all.  These  edifices,  as  they  appear  in  nature, 
stand  near  to  each  other,  and  are  surrounded  by  masse*  of 
foliage,  much  of  which  I  have  been  compelled  to  dispense 
with  in  the  drawings.  The  residence  of  A.  C.  Watson,  Esq. 
stands  npon  Milton  Avenue,  facing  Fourth  Street,  and  is  en- 
compassed by  everv  variety  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubbery.  Mr.  Shotwell's  residence,  on  the  left,  has  been  re- 
cently finished  at  an  immense  expense,  and  is  probably  one  of 
the  most  complete  and  thoroughly  finished  residences  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey.  His  grounds  have  not  yet  assumed  the 
beautiful  appearance  which  time  alone  can  give  them,  although 
he  has  devoted  large  sums  in  transplanting  full  grown  decidu- 
ous trees  lor  the  benefit  of  shade  and  ornament.  The  building; 
is  of  brick,  stuccoed.  "Acacia  Lodge,"  so  named  from  the 
numerous  evergreen  trees  which  surround  it,  is  situated  on 
Fourth  Street,  opposite  the  foot  of  Cherry  Street,  and  is  some- 
what noted  for  the  beauty  of  its  grounds,  and  the  great  variety 
of  choice  fruit  and  shrubbery  with  which  they  are  replete.  Mod- 
esty forbids  me  to  enlarge  upon  its  attractions,  as  it  is  the  property 
and  home  of 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  artist,         Nbt/tkax  Tint. 


f 
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BALLOU'S   TICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM    COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
THE  NIGHT  WHEN  LITTLE  EDDIE  DIED. 

BY   II.   D.   I.   WEBSTER. 

Tho  midnight  stars  looked  softly  down, 
TUo  Tillage  streets  were  hushed  and  still, 

Tho  moon,  just  Rotting  'mong  the  trees, 
Cast  long,  dark  .shadows  on  tho  hill: 

The  wind  crept  through  the  elniB  and  sighed, 

Tho  night  when  little  Eddio  died. 

We'd  watched  him  many  weary  days. 
When  hopo  was  in  our  hearts  so  fair, 

Aud  when  sad  doubts  came  looming  up — 
Wo'd  watched  through  all  tho  changes  there; 

We'd  watched  and  hoped,  wo  wept  and  prayed, 

The  night  when  littlo  Eildio  died. 

Hearts  loDg  o'orstrained  with  one  great  care, 
Relax,  or  break,  when  comes  the  woe; 

And  raving  madness  follows  soon, 

Where  fresh,  heart-tears  refuse  to  flow. 

Wo  wept — kind  Heaven!  how  full  the  tido 

Tho  night  when  little  Eddio  died! 

Wo  left  him  to  his  sleep  so  iwcetj 
Down  by  the  moaning  salt  aea  wave; 

Kind  strangers  gathered  tearful  round, 
ADd  made  for  him  a  little  grave. 

Tho  wind  was  sad,  as  when  it  sighed 

Tho  night  when  littlo  Eddie  died. 

Sis  years  havo  come  and  gone  since  then : 

Another  darling's  on  our  knee; 
But  yet  we'll  not  forget  our  dead 

That  slumbers  near  the  moaning  sea. 
Sad  memory  rll  bring  (so  often  tried) 
The  night  when  little  Eddie  died. 

Exposed  to  early  frosts,  earth's  flowers 

Begin  to  wither,  droop  and  fade; 
They  crumble  sadly,  dust  to  duet, 

Their  sweetness  gone,  their  forms  decayed. 
Out  flower  God  beautified 
The  night  when  little  Eddie  died. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

AN  ADVENTURE  IN  CHINA. 

BY    EDWARD    S.    ELLIS. 

Eoit  six  sultry  days  had  we  lain  at  Hong  Kong,  doing  nothing 
hut  growl  at  the  weather  and  fight  the  heathen  insects.  On  tho 
sixth  day  they  tormented  us  more  than  ever,  and  it  was  ahout  im- 
possible to  gain  a  half  hour's  nap.  I  was  lying  in  the  stern, 
apart  from  the  rest,  and  after  two  hours'  labor  began  to  console 
myself  with  the  idea  that  I  was  going  to  gain  a  little  sleep  after 
all,  when  I  was  startled  by  a  tremendous  slap  on  the  back,  fol- 
lowed by  a  short,  but  meaning  exclamation,  aud,  on  looking  up,  I 
saw  Joe  Grummet,  with  a  face  resembling  that  of  a  man  in  the 
last  stage  of  cholera,  vigorously  scratching  his  broad,  flat  foot, 
owing  to  the  thickness  of  which  he  produced  barely  more  than  a 
tickling  sensation.  Finding  now  that  there  was  no  chance  of  get- 
ting any  sleep  at  all,  I  approached  him,  and  said  : 
"  Joe,  let's  take  a  trip  on  shore  to-night." 

"Agreed,"  he  exclaimed ;  "  I  may  as  well  be  eaten  up  there  as 
here." 

None  of  the  others  were  willing  to  accompany  us  ;  so,  about 
dusk,  we  lowered  a  boat,  and  pulled  lazily  for  the  shore,  which  we 
managed  to  reach  in  about  half  an  hour,  and,  making  the  boat 
fast,  we  started  off,  gaping  at  everything  in  our  path.  It  was  now 
quite  dark,  and  although  there  was  a  moon  it  gave  but  a  faint 
light,  and  objects  could  not  be  distinguished  at  a  distance  greater 
than  two  or  three  rods.  We  had  wandered  on  for  a  mile  or  two, 
and  I  had  just  hinted  something  about  returning,  when  I  heard  a 
noise  directly  behind  us,  that  forcibly  reminded  me  of  "killing 
hog  time/'  at  home.  On  looking,  we  saw  a  greasy  Chinaman 
pounding  a  youngster  finely,  who  kicked,  and  made  the  noise  re- 
ferred to.  As  we  saw  no  signs  of  the  operation  ever  being  brought 
to  a  close,  we  approached  to  see  the  fun.  Joe  gazed  a  minute 
with  great  attention,  and  then  sung  out : 

"  Old  dough-head,  I  guess  you've  pounded  that  chap  about 
enough.     Sposen  you  rest  awhile  ?" 

The  man  paid  no  attention  to  this  advice,  but  kept  at  work  as 
industrious  as  ever.  This  was  too  much  for  Joe,  and,  walking  up 
to  him,  he  gave  him  a  blow  that  rolled  him  over  half  a  dozen  times. 
As  Joe  burst  out  into  a  hearty  laugh,  the  man  sprang  up  like  a 
bullfrog,  and,  spluttering  something,  ho  waddled  off,  evidently 
brim-full  of  vengeance.  The  boy  appeared  to  be  equally  fright- 
ened, and  it  did  not  take  him  much  longer  to  disappear. 

"  Joe,"  said  I,  "  you  should  have  known  better  than  to  have 
done  that.  You  have  got  us  into  a  nice  scrape.  That  fellow  will 
bring  a  hundred  back  with  him,  and  it's  my  opinion  that  wo  had 
bettor  raako  ourselves  scarce,  if  we  wish  to  save  our  necks." 

"  Fudge !  I  wouldn't  want  any  better  fun,"  replied  Joe.  "Let 
'em  come  ;  I'm  ready." 

"  Well,  they  are,  Too,"  I  said,  as  I  saw  about  a  score  of  dusky 
forms  shoot  around  the  comer  and  rapidly  approach  us.  Joe  now 
nppcai'ed  actually  frightened,  and  began  to  walk  rapidly  away,  be- 
ing too  full  of  honor  and  pride  to  run.  They  soon  overtook  us, 
however,  and  the  foremost  one — whom  I  recognized  as  our  former 
friend — approached  Joe,  and,  jabbering  and  gesticulating  to  the 
others,  he  laid  his  hands  on  him ;  but  the  next  instant  his  skull 
gave  a  loud  crack,  and  his  jabber  was  cut  squarely  off  by  a  stun- 
ning blow  from  the  hand  he  had  felt  before.  The  others  now 
rushed  forward  at  both  of  us,  and,  to  use  a  common  expression, 


"  wc  had  n  time."  Ilight  and  left  thoy  flew  from  us,  and  as  quick- 
ly came  at  us  again.  Tho  fact  of  it  is,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  moro  easily  done  than  knocking  a  Chinaman  down,  but  a 
lamentable  fact  is  also  connected  with  the  aforesaid  truth — namely, 
ho  gets  over  it  wondrously  quick  ;  and  it  seemed  to  us  as  though 
their  heads  wcro  expressly  for  foot-balls.  Wc  kept  them  off  nicely 
enough  for  awhile,  when  I  saw  several  approach  Joe  frum  behind. 
I  sprang  forward  and  stopped  tho  courso  of  the  head  one,  and,  at 
the  samo  time,  was  thrust  against  Joe,  who  mistook  me  for  one  of 
hiS  enemies,  and,  as  quick  as  thought,  gave  me  a  back-handed 
blow,  which  of  course  felled  me.  At  this  they  all  set  up  a  shont, 
and,  beforo  I  could  rise,  there  were  a  dozen  binding  mc.  As  soon 
as  Joe  saw  what  he  had  done,  he  gave  up,  and,  amid  their  cheers, 
wo  were  borne  away. 

Through  the  narrow  streets  we  were  hurried  for  a  long  distance, 
and,  at  last,  came  to  a  dead  halt.  Two  of  our  guard  left  us,  and 
turned  off  into  a  by-street,  and  in  a  few  moments  returned.  We 
were  then  led  in  the  direction  from  which  they  came,  and,  after 
going  through  innumerable  windings,  were  finally  thrust  into  a 
small,  dirty,  filthy  prison. 

As  soon  as  I  was  sure  that  we  were  alone,  I  asked  him  what  ho 
now  thought  of  his  first  action.  He  said  he  would  do  the  same 
again,  had  he  tho  opportunity,  with  a  little  in  addition  to/it.  Ho 
would  bo  a  fool  if  he  let  the  first  fellow  up  after  knocking  him 
over. 

"  Well ;  wkat's  done  can't  be  undone,"  I  answered.  "  Ono 
thing  doesn't  need  proof;  we  aro  in  a  tight  fix,  with  a  very  small 
chance  of  getting  out  of  it." 

"  What  do  you  s'pose  they'll  do  with  us  1"  said  Joe — and  I 
plainly  detected  his  fear 

"  Their  usual  custom  is,  to  put  their  prisoner,  with  a  heavy 
weight  in  a  sack,  and  throw  him  into  the  river,  and  I  see  no  reason 
why  they  should  take  a  different  course  with  us." 

Jog  sprang  up  from  the  earth  whero  he  was  sitting,  without  say- 
ing a  word.  He  stood  for  a  few  minutes,  and  by  the  faint  moon- 
light I  saw  that  he  cast  his  eyes  up  at  the  window  pretty  often. 
Finally  he  asked  me  whether  I  had  my  knife  with  me.  On  feeling 
in  my  pocket  I  found  it,  and  I  gave  it  to  him,  asking  Mm,  at  tho 
same  time,  what  he  intended  to  do  with  it. 

"  Just  wait  a  minute,  and  I  will  tell  you,"  he  said.  "  Stand  up 
here  by  the  wall  and  let  me  get  on  your  shoulder,  as  I  want  to 
look  at  that  window  a  little  bit." 

After  a  little  trouble  he  managed  to  balance  himself,  and,  as  ho 
stood,  his  breast  came  up  to  the  window.  He  examined  it  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  said  that  although  the  bars  were  firm  and  solid, 
yet  they  were  made  of  wood,  and  he  immediately  commenced  cut- 
ting the  lower  one.  I  held  him  until  the  pain  grew  insupportable, 
and  then  wo  changed  places.  As  Joe  took  his  place  the  second 
time,  he  gave-  the  bar  a  powerful  wrench,  which  separated  it,  and 
by  the  time  he  again  took  his  place,  the  second  one  was  nearly  off. 
In  this  way  we  wrought  till  about  midnight,  when  the  last  bar 
was  gone,  and  Joe,  with  a  light  heart,  sprang  to  the  ground. 

"  I  calculate,"  said  he,  "  that  there  will  be  a  little  moro  trouble 
before  they  get  us  again.  There  is  no  time  to  lose,  and  I  will  give 
you  my  plan.  After  one  of  us  gets  through  the  window,  the  other 
must  remain,  for  two  important  reasons.  First,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  two  of  us  to  escape  after  getting  out ;  and  the  second 
reason  is,  that  after  one  gets  out  of  here  the  other  can't.  Now,  I 
can  help  you  out,  and  you  can  take  one  of  these  clubs  and  defend 
yourself  well ;  and  then,  if  our  boat  is  gone  you  must  take  another, 
and  hasten  to  the  ship  and  get  a  dozen  of  the  boys,  and  come  back 
here  and  kick  up  a  row.  It's  a  mighty  slim  chance,  I  know,  but 
it  is  the  only  one  for  us.  If  you  are  retaken,  why,  that  is  all.  If 
you  cannot  get  back  here  in  time,  never  mind.  Thero  are  not 
many  who  will  miss  old  Joe  Grummet,  except  his  mother-  You 
can  write  to  her  and  tell  her  that  I  died  like  a  sailor." 

"No,"  I  replied,  "it  is  now  midnight,  and  what  is  done  must 
be  done  quickly.  There  is  but  one  method  of  escape.  One  of 
us,  as  you  say,  must  remain  here.  Should  I  leave,  I  should  most 
certainly  be  captured.  You  are  able  to  run  much  faster  than  I, 
and  are  able  to  fight  your  way  the  best.  There  is  ono  plan ;  you 
must  go  and  I  must  stay.  It  is  just  a  loss  of  time  to  argue  the 
matter.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  this  is  tho  best  mcans^  and 
timo  is  precious.     So  don't  wait  any  longer." 

"  Well,  I'll  .go  j  though  it  seems  cruel  to  leave  a  shipmato  in 
distress.     Help  me  up.     Good-by  !" 

A  press  of  the  hand,  and  the  next  instant  ho  was  at  the  window. 
He  squeezed  himself  through,  and  then,  hanging  for  a  second  by 
his  hand,  he  said  : 

"  Good-by  again.  Keep  a  good  heart.  I  will  do  all  that  I  can 
for  you." 

I  heard  him  strike  the  ground,  and  listened  to  his  footsteps  as 
they  died  away  in  the  distance.  I  began  now  to  reflect  upon  my 
own  situation.  My  chance  was  small  indeed.  I  knelt  down  on 
the  damp  earth  and  offered  up  a  prayer,  and  when  I  arose  I  felt 
comforted.  I  sat  down  iu  one  corner,  feeling  drowsy  and  weary, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  circumstances  around  me,  fell  asleep. 


Bang  went  the  door;  chatter,  chatxr  sounded  their  voices,  and, 
as  I  looked  up,  about  a  hundred  eyes  and  mouths  seemed  to  bo 
beforo  mo.  As  soon  as  they  saw  that  one  had  escaped,  they 
seemed  to  become  perfectly  crazy.  Some  ran  up  and  seized  hold 
of  me ;  others  examined  the  bars  and  window,  while  others  ap- 
peared to  start  in  pursuit.  Soon,  however,  they  brought  me  out, 
and,  with  a  score  on  each  side  of  me,  commenced  moving.  I  be- 
gan to  think  it  was  time  for  Joe  to  turn  up  ;  but  nothing  met  my 
eyes  except  the  hateful  faces  of  the  Chinese.  On,  on  we  marched, 
until  we  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  Soon  we  came  to  a 
stop  before  a  large  platform  which  jutted  out  over  the  water.  One 
of  them  appeared  with  a  large  sack,  and  I  doubted  not  their  inten- 


tions. The  cold  -drops  came  upon  my  brow,  and  I  shrieked  for 
Joe.  They  appeared  to  enjoy  my  agony,  and  hesitated  a  moment. 
I  thought  they  might  relent;  but,  at  a  word  from  one  who  appeared 
to  be  leader,  the  sack  was  brought  forward.  I  screamed  and  tried 
to  escape,  but  I  was  forced  in.  I  felt  it  tied  over  mc.  Thero  was 
a  swinging  in  the  air — a  splash.  I  held  my  breath — uttered  a 
short  prayer — and  the  next  moment  becamo  insensible. 

When  I  came  to  myself  I  was  lying  on  my  back,  in  a  narrow 
place,  with  an  old  coat  thrown  over  me.  I  opened  my  eyes,  and 
6aw  that  I  was  in  a  boat — and  who  should  I  see  but  Joe  Grum- 
met, with  a  most  astonishing  grin  on  his  broad  face?  I  raised 
myself  up,  and,  on  looking  around,  saw  Fred  Saunders,  with  a 
grin,  if  possible,  exceeding  Joe's.  There  they  sat  and  grinned  at 
me,  and  then  at  each  other.  Soon  they  gave  a  smothered  laugh, 
and  told  mo  to  lie  down.  Iflfras  burning  with  curiosity,  and,  after 
a  provoking  silence,  Joe  told  mc  the  whole  circumstances  of  my 
rescue. 

"JTou  see,"  he  commenced,  "  after  I  dropped  out  of  tho  window 
I  made  tracks.  I  hadn't  gone  morc'n  two  yards  afore  a  confound- 
ed feller  undertook  to  head  me  off,  but  I  gave  him  a  crack  which 
broke  my  club,  at  the  same  time  in  union  with  his  head.  I  beat 
around  the  town  for  about  an  hour,  and  found  that  I  had  lost  my 
way.  I  was  about  to  give  up,  when  I  ran  square  on  to  our  boat. 
I  jumped  in  and  made  for  the  ship.  As  I  came  on  deck  I  found 
them  all  asleep.  I  concluded  to  take  but  one  of  them  with  me, 
and  didn't  wake  any  up  but  Fred.  As  he  had  often  been  in  Hong 
Kong,  and  knew  considerable  about  it,  T  torfe  him  along.  He 
said  he  knew  where  they  would  throw  you  ofer,  and  at  what  timo 
they  would  do  it.  Wo  reached  here  about  daybreak,  and  rowed 
under  this  platform.  We  heard  you  bawl  out  for  old  Joe  Grum- 
met, not  knowing  that  your  old  friend  was  so  near.  We  saw  you 
strike  the  water,  and,  as  you  sunk,  I  let  myself  under  the  water. 
Yoii  were  only  a  few  feet  from  the  edge  of  the  platform,  and  I 
easily  brought  you  under  it.  We  were  afraid  that  theymighthcar 
us ;  but  they  made  such  a  racket  that  they  couldn't  hear  them- 
selves. We  brought  you  up,  and  here  you  is."  And  Joe  gave 
another  grin. 

As  soon  as  it  was  dark  wo  rowed  out  from  our  hiding-place,  and 
in  due  time  reached  the  ship,  and  surprised  the  crew  a  little  with 
our  story ;  and  it  is  fun  to  hear  old  Joe  tell  about  the  time  he  had 
with  "  them  infarnal  ycller  heads." 


BALANCING  AT  THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

"  Once  upon  a  time,"  on  a  certain  Saturday  night,  the  folks  at 
the  bank  could  not  make  the  balance  come  right  by  just  .£100. 
This  is  a  serious  matter  in  that  little  establishment — I  do  not  mean 
the  cash,  but  the  mistake  in  arithmetic — for  it  occasions  a  world  of 
scrutiny.  An  error  in  balancing  has  been  known,  I  am  told,  to 
keep  a  delegation  of  clerks  from  each  office  at  work  sometimes 
through  the  whole  night.  A  hue  and  cry  was  of  course  made  after 
this  £100,  as  if  the  old  lady  in  Threadneedle  Street  would  be  in 
the  Gazette  for  want  of  it.  Luckily  on  the  Sunday  morning,  a 
clerk  (in  the  middle  of  the  sermon,  I  dare  say,  if  the  truth  were 
known)  felt  a  suspicion  of  the  truth  dart  through  his  mind  quicker 
than  any  flash  of  the  telegraph  itself.  He  told  the  chief  cashier 
on  Monday  morningthat  perhaps  the  mistake  might  haveoccurred 
in  packing  some  boxes  of  specie  for  the  West  Indies,  which  had 
been  sent  to  Southampton  for  shipment.  The  suggestion  was  im- 
mediately acted  upon.  Here  was  a  race — lightning  against  steam, 
and  steam  with  eight-and-forty  hours'  start  given.  Instantly  tho 
wires  asked  whether  such  a  vessel  had  left  the  harbor.  "Just 
weighing  anchor,"  was  the  answer.  "Stop  her!"  frantically 
shouted  the  electric  telegraph.  It  was  done.  "  Have  up  on  deck 
certain  boxes  marked  so  and  so  ;  weigh  them  carefully."  They 
wero  weighed,  and  one — the  delinquent — was  found  heavier  by 
just  one  packet  of  a  hundred  sovereigns  than  it  ought  to  be. 
"Let  her  go,"  said  the  mysterious  telegraph.  The  West  Indian 
folks  were  debited  with  just  £100  more,  and  the  error  was  correct- 
ed without  ever  looking  into  the  boxes,  or  delaying  the  voyage  by 
an  hour.  Now  that  is  what  may  be  called  "  doing  business." — 
Extracts  from  the  Correspondence  of  B.  E.  Greyson. 


•  DRESS. 

What  strange  fancies  are  observable  in  civilized  communities 
on  the  questions  of  dress  !  We  think  the  New  Zealander  some- 
what quaint  in  his  apparel ;  the  lady  who  luxuriates  on  the  coast 
of  Africa  may  seem  rather  scantily  clad.  But  such  exhibitions  as 
theso  are  not  more  ludicrous  than  the  costumes  wg  sometimes  see 
in  the  streets  of  civilized  London  and  Paris.  Why  blow  up  la- 
dies like  bladders  or  balloons  ?  If  the  human  form  were  by  na- 
ture distorted  and  mis-shapen,  this  concealment  of  the  real  figure 
might  be  reasonable  ;  but  on  what  principles  consistent  with  sanity 
ladies  involve  their  graceful  proportions  in  hoops  that  are  fitter  for 
herring-casks,  and  in  petticoats  inflated  like  a  Mackintosh  cushion, 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  If  your  little  daughter  wishes  to  decorate 
her  doll  in  a  fanciful  way,  very  well ;  if  you  determine  to  dress  up 
your  monkey  in  a  red  jacket  and  blue  trousers,  we  have  nothing 
to  say  against  it.  But  that  the  divine  image  of  a  rational  creature 
should  be  without  sense  or  shame  made  the  mere  framework  for 
bags  of  wind  aud  hoops  of  whalebone,  is  an  idea  fitter  for  a 
chimpanzee  than  a  human  being. — Frazer's  Magazine. 
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THE  STORY  OF  A   CABBAGE. 


JtY    MA  110 ABET   VBK.1K. 

I  wam  the  biggest  and  most  prominent  cabbage  in  litila  Widow 
Miltot'h  pinlm.  Kvirrytliinj:  scorned  to  yo  pros|>urouHly  with  me, 
nml,  besidoa  being  tailor  and  greener  than  my  relatives,  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  become  the  especial  pet  and  favorite  of  my  mis- 
tress. For  this  partiality  I  hud  every  reason  to  be  grateful,  since 
it  inspired  me  with  .1  proper  ambition,  and  stimulated  mo  to  keep 
growing,  when,  but  for  her  generous  appreciation  of  my  endeav- 
ors, l  might  have  boon  satisfied  with  my  attainments  Long  boforo 
I  reached  majority,  and  never  developed  into  anything  beyond  the 
common  order  of  cabbage-talent.  As  it  was,  I  enjoyed  myself 
hngoly,  in  spite  of  the  singular  foreboding  that  was  ever  present 
With  me,  that  I  was  some  day  doomed  to  die  of  consumption. 

My  position  in  the  world  was  such  that  I  had  a  commanding 
view  of  the  widow's  cottago,  and  the  first  thing  I  was  ever  con- 
Bcions  of  admiring,  was  a  thrifty,  handsome  cherry  tree,  which 
Bhaded  one  end  of  its  low  roof.  The  green  leaves  looked  so  gay 
and  Buttering,  and  the  cherries  so  red  and  luscious,  that  for  the 
only  time  in  my  life  I  felt  a  pang  of  envy. 

I  ventured  to  insinuate  »s  much  to  one  of  my  neighbors — a 
dashing  young  blade  (of  corn),  and  said  I  should  likotohavo  been 
bora  n  cherry  tree. 

"  I  shouldn't,"  said  Com,  docidedly,  pricking  up  his  oars. 
"Why V  I  asked,  feeling  a  good  deal  of  rovcrenco  for  his 
opinion. 

"Bccauso,"  was  tho  answer,  "I  never  knew ono yet  to  get  nice- 
ly settled  in  a  placo,  but  what  it  had  to  leave  tho  next  spring;  tho 
first  part  of  their  lives  must  always  bo  spent  in  making  bows,  and, 
worse  than  all  the  rest,  every  separate  cherry  lias  to  have  &  stoning." 
I  didn't  quite  know  what  he  meant,  but  I  never  looked  nt  the 
cherries  afterwards  without  a  sigh  of  pity. 

I  was  talking  about  tho  widow's  cottage,  wasn't  1 7  "Well, 
thero  wcro  lilacs,  and  roses,  and  syringas  all  about  it,  like  faithful 
sentinels  which  tho  summer  had  stationod  there  to  help  hold  her 
garlands ;  and  sometimes  when  tho  wind  opened  the  thick  leaves, 
I  caught  sight  of  diamond-shaped  mounds,  bordered  all  around 
by  pinks  and  pansies,  with  hero  and  there  tufts  of  lilies,  creamy 
white  and  royal  yellow.  But  the  handsomest  of  anythiug  about 
the  premises,  in  my  opinion,  was  tho  bright,  cheery  face  of  my 
mistress.  I  used  to  seo  it  very  often  flitting  past  the  windows,  as 
eho  looped  back  her  curtains,  or  dusted  her  furniture  of  a  morn- 
ing. Sometimes,  too,  sho  would  take  her  work-basket  and  sit 
whoro  I  could  see  her  sew ;  and  then  I  used  to  wonder  why  it  was 
Eho  lifted  her  eyes  so  frequently  to  tho  big  mansion  across  tho 
road,  where  Squire  Gilmoro  lived,  and  why  sho  always  sighed 
after  doing  so. 

To  be  sure,  the  squire's  house  was  much  larger  and  more  im- 
posing than  hers,  and  put  me  in  mind  of  a  great  cat  making  up 
greedy  mouths  at  her  little  mouse  of  a  cottage,  as  though  it  want- 
ed to  pounce  on  it,  only  couldn't.  And  the  squire's  curtains 
wore  of  the  richest  damask  and  lace,  while  hers  wcro  nothing  but 
plain  muslin  ;  and  the  squire's  windows  reached  way  down  to  tho 
ground,  and  showed  the  whole  of  his  big  rooms  and  nico  furniture. 
But  I  knew  my  mistress  hadn't  a  particle  of  envy  in  her  sweet 
disposition,  and  couldn't  imagine  why  she  should  feel  bad  about 
that.  And  so  I  wondered  and  wondered,  and  came  near  splitting 
my  head  with  wondering,  all  to  no  purpose.  I'm  wiser  now,  a 
great  deal. 

Once  in  a  while  the  squire  would  drop  in  to  seo  her,  and  al- 
though sho  would  be  in  her  most  lively  and  bewitching  moods  so 
long  as  he  stayed,  she  was  invariably  sad  after  his  departure.  Ho 
was  a  tall,  pleasant-faced  man,  with  very  blue  eyes,  and  a  very 
proud  way  of  holding  his  head.  I  think  I  should  have  liked  him 
exceedingly  well,  had  I  not  thought  him  a  source  of  annoyance 
to  my  mistress.  I  was  at  so  great  a  distance,  however,  that  to 
judgo  impartially  was  hardly  possible. 

Ono  night  after  such  a  visit  that  seemed  to  me  longer  than  com- 
mon, they  sauntered  out  into  the  garden,  and  I  got  a  nearer  view 
of  the  gentleman.  I  thought  I  had  never  seen  the  widow  look  so 
charmingly  before.  Her  muslin  dress  was  as  soft  and  white  as 
muslin  could  bo  ;  the  jet  ornaments  on  her  arms  and  neck  made 
them  appear  dazzlingly  fair  and  plump,  and  tho  coquettish,  half- 
lnourning  widow's  cap  set  off  to  advantage  the  thick,  glossy  braids 
of  her  dark  hair.  There  was  just  the  most  becoming  flush  on  her 
cheeks,  and  I  thought  the  squire  must  have  been  saying  something 
curious  to  her,  for  as  they  came  along  where  I  was,  she  put  both 
her  little  white  hands  deprecatingly  before  her  face,  arched  her 
eyebrows,  and  said  "  O,  fie  1"  as  though  she  was  half  pleased  and 
half  afraid. 

He  didn't  make  her  any  answer,  but  I  was  sure  his  eye  said : 
"I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  you,  you  witch." 

"  I  never  took  so  much  interest  in  my  garden  before  in  my  life," 
she  said,  at  length,  as  if  desirous  of  changing  the  subject.  "I 
guess  I  shall  make  quite  a  tolerable  farmer  after  a  while.  Don't 
you  think  I  take  nico  care  of  my  vegetables  V 

"Yes,"  ho  answered,  abstractedly,  "very  nice;  I  wish  I  was 
ono  of  them." 

My  mistress  blushed  and  laughed  a  little. 
"  I  wish  you  was,  too." 
Tho  squire  looked  gratified 

"  What  a  beautiful  bean-vine  you  would  make,  for  instance," 
continued  the  widow,  running  her  eyes  slowly  up  and  down  his 
long  body  that  would  have  made  two  as  high'as  hers.  "And 
then  I  always  thought  you  deserved  to  be  strung  up." 

The  squire  winced  and  bit  his  lips.     My  mistress  clapped  her 


bond    over  bereai  I  he  would  box  them.    If  I 

hadn't  been  a  cabbage  l   the  ughed ;  ns  it  wan,  I  shook 

quite. 
Then  followed  a  sileno  much  a  id  they 

both  stood  quite  motionlc    ,  mj  mi  tress  trifling  with  her  bracelet, 
and  the  squire  looking  moodily  al  the  toe  of  his  boot. 

..  Uy  be  went  up  to  bet  and  took  her  hand.  "Elizabeth — 
Mrs.  Millet,"  he  said,  "  1  don't  wish  to  make  a  fool  of  myself  any 
longer.    1  love  yon  todi  traction,  and  yon  know  it;  bat  I'm  not 

going  to  follow  you   round    h1  1      •     1       ,.t<Io\v,  jttBl  for  the   hake  of 

having  you  poke  fan  at  me.     It  isn't    0  ant  s    il  mi   bt  be,  ] 

run  tel]  yon,  and  donee  take  mfl  if  I'll  do  it!  I've  been  fa 
enough  to  think  you  cared  a  little  for  me,  but  hang  me  if  I  can 
understand  this  provoking  way  you  have  of  keeping  a  man  for- 
ever in  a  flutter.  If  you  could  be  happy  as  my  wife,  jost  tell  me 
so;  and  if  you  couldn't  you  needn't  be  afraid  to  say  it.  I  wouldn't 
bite  you  !" 

"My  dear  Mr.  Gilmore,"  said  my  mistress,  with  the  shyest, 
sweetest  smile  imaginable,  dropping  her  eyelashes,  and  pulling 
her  hand  away  from  his  nervously,  "  you — you— delight  me  !" 

"  Do  you  love  me  then  V  cried  the  squire,  with  a  sadden  bound, 
coming  up  to  her  and  putting  his  arm  around  her  waist. 

"  Words  cannot  express,"  replied  she  softly,  her  face  flushing 
and  dimpling  at  tho  boldness  of  his  action,  "my  fondness  for — " 
she  paused,  coquettishly,  "  my  fondness  for — cabbages  I  Isn't  this 
a  beauty  7"    ' 

I  knew  she  was  speaking  of  mo,  for  she  stooped  down  and  pat- 
ted mo  as  though  I  had  been  a  baby. 

"  Cabbages  bo  blowod!"  growled  the  squire,  snatching  his  arm 
away.     "  I  wish  you  good  evening." 

Tho  next  moment  the  garden  gate  closed  after  him  with  a  terri- 
ble bang.     I  didn't  see  him  again  for  a  long  while. 

"There,  for  all  tho  world,  if  ho  isn't  mad  at  rao!"  6aid  my 
mistress,  opening  her  black  eyes  wide  with  dismay.  "  I  might 
have  known  better  than  to  tease  him  so — and  he  just  the  best  man 
in  the  world,  too!  0,  dear!  did  I  ever  say  anything  that  didn't 
get  mc  into  troublo?"  And  sho  dropped  right  down  in  the  middle 
of  a  plump,  fresh-looking  carrot-bed,  and  sobbed. 

"  Did  I  ever  seo  such  dunces  as  tho  men  are  V  she  continued, 
pouting,  after  her  first  paroxysm  began  to  die  away.  "  No  more 
perception  or  sense  of  propriety  than  so  many  stupid  blocks  of 
wood.  If  a  woman  cared  more  for  a  single  eyewinkcr  of  one  of 
them  than  she  did  for  a  whole  army  of  other  men,  he  would  never 
find  it  out  until  she  told  him  of  it  in  so  many  square,  out-and-out, 
plain,  English  words.  You  wouldn't  catch  a  woman  to  be  so 
blind.  There's  Squire  Gilmore,  now,  just  see  how  dull.  I 
declare,  I — I — I'd  like  to  shake  the  old  cabbage-head  !" 

I  shivered  for  a  moment;  I  thought  she  meant  me.  But  she 
went  on. 

"And  now  I  suppose  it's  all  over  with,  and  he'll  never  speak  to 
me  again.  0,  my!  was  ever  anybody  so  unlucky  V  And  she 
sobbed  again. 

Much  more  she  said  that  it  wouldn't  be  becoming  in  me  to  tell 
of,  seeing  it  was  my  mistress  ;  but  I  found  out  enough  to  assure 
me  that  Squire  Gilmore  didn't  care  a  whit  more  about  her  than 
she  did  about  him. 

All  that  long  summer  he  never  entered  tho  widow's  cottage 
again,  that  I  could  see.  The  roses,  and  lilacs,  and  syringas  all 
dropped  their  garlands,  the  pinks  and  pansies  went  to  seed,  the 
cherry-tree  at  the  end  of  the  house  began  to  turn  yellow  in  the  au- 
tumn sunshine,  and  still  I  grew  and  flourished.  I  imagined  the 
widow  didn't  sit  in  her  front  room  sewing  quite  so  often  as  former- 
ly, and  when  she  did  she  never  looked  across  the  road  to  Squiro 
Gilmore's  house.  Perhaps  it  was  all  a  fancy  of  mine,  but  I 
thought  so. 

Everything  about  me  seemed  going  to  desolation.  The  beans 
had  all  been  pulled  from  the  dry,  brown,  rattling  vines ;  tho  corn 
had  been  harvested,  and  nothing  but  a  few  late  melons  and  seed 
cucumbers  kept  mc  and  my  family  company  in  the  widow's  gar- 
den. Yet  she  still  came  out  to  see  us  very  often,  and  never  passed 
me  by  without  patting  and  praising  me,  and  stopping  to  admire 
my  increasing  rotundity. 

One  evening — I  remember  it  very  plainly,  because  I  had  got  so 
tired  of  standing  there,  when  all  the  meaner  vegetables  had  been 
harvested  from  the  frost,  and  had  begun  to  fret  a  little  at  the  evi- 
dent neglect  with  which  I  was  treated — she  came  out  with  a  bas- 
ket on  her  arm.  I  hadn't  seen  her  for  nearly  a  week,  not  even  at 
the  windows,  and  I  could  have  kissed  her  in  my  delight. 

As  she  came  nearer,  I  saw  that  she  had  been  crying,  and  looked 
paler  than  usual — all  on  account  of  that  odious  squire,  I  felt  cer- 
tain. How  I  wanted  to  challenge  him!  But,  alas!  cabbages 
have  nothing  but  their  heads  to  fight  with !  I  could  only  have 
butted  him. 

I  said  I  felt  certain  it  was  all  on  the  squire's  account.  So  it 
proved.    As  usual,  she  stopped  and  looked  at  me  approvingly. 

"  You  are  a  bouncer,  aren't  you,  cabbage  V     (She  had  a  pretty 
way  of  talking  to  me  sometimes  )     "A  regular,  big  beauty." 
I  was  loo  modest  to  answer. 
"  I  don't  believe  you  can  be  beat,  anywhere." 
"Not  I!"  I  whispered  to  myself,  glancing  contemptuously  at  a 
deserted  beat-bed  near  by. 

"  You  never  have  any  trouble,  do  you,  bouncer?  You  don't 
ever  get  folks  mad  with  yon  because  you  are  giddy  and  light- 
headed." 

I  knew  she  was  thinking  of  the  squire,  but  was  glad  she  under- 
stood my  head  wasn't  light. 

She  sighed  profoundly,  and  dropped  her  bead  in  her  hands.  All 
at  once  she  looked  up,  and  I  could  have  jumped  for  joy  at  the 
bright  light  in  her  eyes.  Such  an  one  as  I  hadn't  seen  there  before 
for  many  a  long  month. 


"  I'll  do  it !  I'll  do  it !     I'll  carry  this  selfeame  booncer  over  to 

the  -quire  for  a  peace-offering  !    Not  that  I  core  anything  about 

[here  I  winked  al  berjasl  ^  I  had  at  the  squire  once)  "but 

I  don't  suppose  it's  any  more  tbati  fair  that  I  should  do  something 
of  the  sort,  ju-t  to  let  him  know  that  /aint  mad ;  so  long  as  I  was 
the  one  most  to  blame  for  all  the  trouble.  I'll  a-k  him  if  ho  10 
fond  of— at— cabbages,  and  if  that  doesn't  bring  hirn  round  right, 
my  name  isn't  Lizzy  Millet,  that's  all.     Then — " 

I  lobt  the  r  being  suddenly  transferred  into 

tho  basket  which  hung  on  ibo  widow's  pretty  arm,  and  having 
hard  work  to  maintain  my  equilibrium  us  she  danced  through  tho 
garden  with  me  at  a  rate  which  me 

1  was  thrown  into  a  queer  Mate  of  trepidation  and  excitement. 
I  couldn't  exactly  relish  the  idea  of  going  into  the  squire's  keep- 
ing, and  had  half  made  up  my  mind  10  jump  out  of  the  basket, 
when  the  widow  ran  up  the  broad  steps  to  the  squire's  house.  The 
hall  door  was  open.  It  was  almost  dark,  and  she  stole  slyly  up 
into  the  big  mansion  as  though  she  some  expected  she  should  never 
be  permitted  to  sec  daylight  again.  She  tip-toed  forward  to  tho 
parlor,  and  I  could  hear  her  heart  beat  as  bbe  did  so.  That  door, 
also,  was  ftjar,  and  sho  peeped  in — but  not  before  I  did.  Her 
heart  beat  louder  than  crcr. 

On  a  lounge  drawn  up  dose  to  one  of  the  windows,  lay  tho 
squiro,  stretched  out  asleep.  The  soft  lace  curtain  was  pulled 
down  over  him  so  as  to  parti  bis  face,  and  I  imagined  ho 

looked  6ome  as  a  big  bear  would,  wrapped  up  in  a  tissue  of  snow- 
flakes.  He  couldn't  have  been  asleep  long,  for  he  held  a  half- 
smoked  cigar  loosely  in  ono  hand,  the  end  of  which  wo*  still 
burning. 

I  think  the  guardian  angel  of  cabbages  must  have  been  pn 
and  had  the  ordering  of  all  airs,  for  while  we  were  f-till  watching 
him,  the  smoking  cigar  dropped  from  his  fingers  and  caught  in 
the  folds  of  the  curtain.  A  moment  more,  and  a  light,  quick 
fiame  began  creeping  up  towards  his  face.  My  mistress  dropped 
me,  and  sprang  forward.  I  rolled  out  of  the  basket  and  all  over 
the  tloor  in  an  agony  of  terror. 

"Mr.  Gilmore!  Mr.  Gilmore!"  the  widow  essayed  to  scream  ; 
but  her  fright  choked  her,  and  her  voice  didn't  rise  above  a 
whisper. 

Then  I  saw  her  tear  away  the  blazing  curtain  with  her  delicate 
white  hands,  and  throw  it  on  the  floor  and  trample  on  it;  and  her 
face  was  so  white  that  I  gavo  an  extra  roll  on  tho  floor,  for  fear 
sho  was  going  to  faint  away. 

By  that  time  the  squire  was  wido  awake ;  and — and — well,  I 
don't  remember  much  more  until  he  had  my  mistress  right  up  in 
his  arms,  holding  her  so  tight  that  she  couldn't  get  away,  and 
making  her  show  him  her  blistered  fingers. 

I  don't  know  whether  he  tried  to  cure  them  or  not,  but  he  cer- 
tainly had  them  very  suspiciously  near  his  lips  a  number  of  times, 
and  then  he  said : 

"But  there's  one  fiame  you  didn't  extinguish,  after  nil." 

"  Where  ?"  asked  my  mistress,  innocently. 

Tho  squire  laid  his  hand  on  his  heart.  My  mistress  looked 
puzzled  a  minute,  then  laughed,  and  boxed  his  cars. 

They  talked  a  long  time  after  that,  but  so  low  that  I  couldn't 
understand  half  they  said,  even  by  trying  my  hardest;  though 
I  heard  the  squire  ask  her  if  she  was  still  "  fond  of— of — cabbages," 
and  she  laughed  again,  and  told  him  yes,  trying  to  get  away  from 
him. 

The  squire  carried  me  down  cellar  that  night,  after  ho  had  gone 
home  with  the  widow  and  got  back  again.  I  can't  tell  exactly 
how  long  I  stayed  there ;  bat  I  know  I  was  boiled  a  good  while 
this  forenoon,  and  am  smoking  hot  on  the  squire's  dinner  table  this 
blessed  minute. 

He  just  passed  me  to  a  lady  whom  he  called  "Mrs.  Gilmore," 
and  if  it  wasn't  for  the  new  silk  dress  she  had  on,  and  the  bright 
ribbons  fluttering  in  her  cap,  and  the  demure  way  she  has  of  look- 
ing at  the  squire  as  sho  asks  for  "just  a  trifle  more  vinegar,  dear," 
I  should  say  it  was  my  old  mistress. 

Eat  me  up,  eat  mo  up,  for  I'm  the  happiest  cabbage  that  ever 
was  born  I 


We  should  put  our  integritvinto  safe  custody.  Xo  man  should 
lay  himself  open  to  a  possible  temptation  of  unknown  power,  or 
feed  the  evil  spirit  of  suspicion  and  calumny  by  rash  and  inconsid- 
erate self-exposure. — Thorn. 

A  REVOLUTION 
AMONG     THE     MAGAZINES. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  pay  three  dollars  to  obtain  a  first  class,  elegant- 
ly illustrated  and  carefully  edited  Magazine,  filled  with  original  reading  of  the 
most  entertaining  character. 

BALLOU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY 

has  opened  the  eyes  of  the  public  to  the  fact,  that  they  can  obtain  a  better 
Magazine  for  osz  dollar  a  year  than  they  have  heretofore  been  charged  tbjuks 
dollars  for. 

"TOO   CHEAP!     TOO   CHEAP!!" 

cry  the  old  fogy  publishers.  "  How  can  a  Magazine,  containing  OSE  hundred 
packs  of  original  mutter,  and  forty  or  fiptt  illustrations  to  each  number,  be 
afforded  for  one  dollar  a  year,  or  at  tes  cents  by  the  single  number?*' 

VERY    EASILY    DONE! 

Stop  into  our  publishing  and  printing-house,  and  observe  our  facilities  for 
doing  business,  aDd  the  heavy  edition  we  print — 90,000  copies — and  you 
will  understand  how  it  is  done,  and  that  it  payi  handsomely. 

nii^E;®!!^  wmmisM  scomnnMr 

Is  printed  on  the  finest  of  paper,  being  the  CHEAPEST  Magazine  in  the  wnrld, 
and  containing  more  ori^isal  matter  than  any  other.  Never  meddling  with 
political,  sectional  or  sectarian  questions,  its  aim  is  to  make  home  cheerful 
and  hnppy.  Just  such  a  worfe  as  any  father,  brother,  or  friend  would  intro- 
duce to  the  family  circle. 

JUDGE    FOR    YOURSELF. 

\£r"  Enclose  oxb  dollar  in  a  letter  addressed  as  below,  and  the  Magazine 
will  tw  sent  by  return  of  mail,  and  for  a  whole  year- 
No.  22  Winter  Street.  M.  M.  liALLOU,  Boston,  Mass. 
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I?ALLOTJ'S  pictorial  drawing-room  companion. 


NENA  SAHIB. 
Tho  accompanying  portrait  of  tho  fcrocions 
monster,  Nena  Sahib,  author  of  the  wholosalo 
murders  at  Bithoor  and  Cawnpore,  is  from  a 
sketch  from  tho  life  mado  by  an  English  of- 
ficer. He  is  tho  eldest  son  of  Kamchwidcr 
Punt,  the  Soubadar  of  the  ex-Peishwa  Eajco 
Rao,  and  is  a  tolerably  well  educated  person. 
During  his  father's  lifetime,  ho  was  on  ill 
terms  with  tho  commissioner,  Colonol  Man- 
son,  and  was  charged  by  him  with  forgery, 
but  tho  offence  was  not  proved.  He  after- 
wards applied  through  his  father,  the  Souba- 
dar, for  tho  post  of  commandant  of  cavalry 
in  the  Gwalior  service,  but  it  was  refused  him. 
On  his  father's  death  he  claimed  to  succeed  to 
the  bulk  of  tho  paternal  wealth  under  a  will 
which  had  been  made  in  Mahratta  and  Eng- 
lish ;  but  the  authorities  considered  it  a  for- 
gery, and,  his  younger  brothers  claiming  equal 
shares  under  an  intestacy,  the  courts  field  him 
entitled  to  only  one-third,  instead  of  the  whole. 
His  disaffected  spirit  must  have  been  well 
known,  and  his  having  been  left  in  possession 
of  artillery  and  arms  by  the  East  Indian  gov- 
ernment ivas  a  gross  blunder.  Up  to  a  recent 
dato  tho  wily  ruffian  professed  the  greatest 
delight  in  European  society,  and  was  the  re- 
cipient of  many  favors  at  the  hands  of  Euro- 
peans, yet  he  could  murder  them  by  hundreds, 
men,  women  and  children,  without  the  slight- 
est compunction.  Nena  Sahib  draws  largely 
on  the  credulity  of  his  followers.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  believe  that  such  a  proclamation  as 
be  issued  at  Cawnpore  could  be  credited  even 
among  the  most  ignorant  of  a  people  who 
have  had  Christian  rulers  for  fifty  years,  and 
yet  there  is  ample  proof  that  it  obtained  uni- 
versal credence  throughout  the  army.  "A 
traveller  has  just  arrived  in  Cawnpore  from 
Calcutta,"  he  commences,  "who  states  that  a 
council  has  been  held  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  best  means  to  be  adopted  for  the  con- 
version of  all  the  Hindoos  and  Mahommedans 
in  India."  He  then  goes  on  to  state  that  the 
plan,  having  been  forwarded  to  England,  met 
the  entire  concurrence  of  Queen  Victoria, 
who  immediately  despatched  forward  the  car- 
tridges containing  pigs'  and  cows'  fat,  suffi- 
cient to  christianize  all  India,  and  followed  it 
up  by  embarking  a  large  army,  which,  to  ac- 
complish the  purpose,  would  slay  50,000  Hin- 
dostanees.  He  goes  on  further  to  state  that 
this  army,  in  crossing  Egypt,  were  destroyed 
by  the  sultan  of  Turkey,  upon  being  informed 
of  the  purpose  the  queen  had  in  view,  the 
said  sultan  exclaiming :  "  If  I  should  be  re- 
miss, then  how  can  I  show  my  face  to  God  ? 
and  one  day  this  may  come  upon  me  also,  for 
if  the  English  make  Christians  of  all  in  Hin- 
dostan,  they  will  then  fix  their  designs  upon 
my  country."  He  thus  graphically  describes  the  catastrophe : 
"  The  English  army,  the  instant  it  reached  Egypt,  was  opened 
upon  by  great  guns,  and  all  the  ships  were  sunk.  The  English  in 
Calcutta,  after  the  issue  of  the  order  for  the  cartridges,  and  when 
the  mutiny  had  become  great,  were  in  expectation  of  the  arrival 
of  tho  army  from  London;  but  the  Great  God,  in  his  omnipo- 
tence had  beforehand  put  an  end  to  this.  When'the  news  of  the 
destruction  of  the  army  became  known,  then  the  governor  general 
was  plunged  in  grief  and  sorrow,  and  beat  his  head."  All  the 
English  journals  are  crying  out  for  vengeance  upon  such  monsters 


day  spectacle  in  retaliation  for  the  samo  ope- 
ration performed  by  us  on  tho  mutineers. 
"Whatsoever  measures  we  mete  to  men  it  will 
bo  measured  to  us  in  return.  English  officers 
gave  tho  Sepoys  a  new  and  terrible  lesson  in 
the  art  of  executing  vengeance ;  and  the  Se- 
poys did  not  long  hesitate  to  exhibit  their 
powers  of  imitation.  We  began  by  blowing 
the  Sepoys  from  the  mouth  of  tho  cannon, 
and  the  Sepoys  then  proceeded  to  blow  Eng- 
lishmen from  the  cannon's  mouth.  Indeed, 
this  is  the  game  which,  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, has  been  going  on  ever  since  mankind 
began  to  people  the  earth ;  and  yet  the  lead- 
ers of  public  opinion  close  their  ears  to  the 
voice  of  instruction.  But  the  question  really 
at  issue  is  whether,  because  Nena  Sahib  mas- 
sacred some  hundreds  of  unoffending  English 
at  Cawnpore,  we  shall  outbid  that  miscreant 
a  hundred  fold  in  cruelty,  by  offering  up  to 
destruction  a  city  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  inhabitants,  not  one  of  whom  has 
been  proved  to  have  had  any  share  in  tho 
mutinies  that  have  led  to  all  these  horrors  V 


-NENA    SAHIB. 


as  Nena  is,  but  the  London  Morning  Star  has  some  judicious  re- 
marks on  the  certain  retaliation  which  will  assuredly  follow  the 
barbarous  course  recommended  by  the  daily  journals  to  the  Eng- 
lish army  in  India.  It  remarks:  "Let  us  look  at  the  case  of 
Cawnpore,  as  given  in  the  last  advices,  for  an  example  of  the  cer- 
tain effect  of  our  severities.  A  number  of  men  who  were  in  the 
boats  which  were  so  treacherously  sunk  by  Nena  Sahib's  guns, 
after  he  had  promised  them  a  safe  retreat,  swam  on  shore ;  and  we 
read  that  these  were  apprehended  by  the  revengeful  Sepoys,  and 
were  blown  from  the  guns  on  successive  days,  no  doubt  as  a  holi- 


ENGLISH  TROOPS  TO  DELHI. 

The  first  news  of  the  fall  of  Delhi  into  tho 
power  of  the  insurgent  Sepoys,  appalling  as 
it  was,  did  not  paralyze  the  arm  of  British 
power  in  India.  Troops  were  sent  forward  to 
besiege  it  and  attack  the  rebels  in  their  strong- 
hold with  the  utmost  despatch.  Our  engrav- 
ing represents  the  manner  in  which  the  troops 
were  expedited.  As  many  camels  as  could 
be  collected  were  laded  with  soldiers,  placed 
in  wooden  panniers,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
animal,  and  thus  a  long  march  was  accom- 
plished in  a  day.  Some  of  the  officers  were 
borne  in  palanquins  in  the  manner  shown  in 
the  engraving.  We  have  elsewhere  spoken 
of  the  gallantry  displayed  in  the  field  by  the 
Europeans  under  circumstances  calculated  to 
test  the  valor  and  endurance  of  the  bravest 
and  strongest.  English  bravery  never  shone 
out  more  conspicuously  than  in  the  desperate 
encounter  before  the  walls  of  Delhi.  The 
death  of  General  Barnard  of  cholera,  that  of 
General  Lawrence  from  wounds  received  in 
numerous  engagements,  were  sad  blows,  but 
still  the  heroic  band  of  besiegers  fought  on, 
hoping  and  praying  for  reinforcements  that 
they  might  be  enabled  to  storm  the  leaguered 
city.  The  situation  of  the  English  in  India 
is  certainly  most  perilous,  and  the  most  influ- 
ential London  journals  do  not  seek  to  disguise 
the  fact.  The  "  Times  "  does  not  speak  with 
its  wonted  assurance  and  confidence.  The 
hope  felt  when  the  first  news  of  the  Sepoy 
mutiny  reached  England,  that  it  was  a  local 
malady,  confined  to  a  small  space  and  suscep- 
tible of  being  readily  checked,  was  but  of 
brief  duration.  Speedily  there  came  intelligence  of  the  spread  of 
the  revolt,  and  the  declaration  of  frank-spoken  Indian  officers, 
that  "  India  was  to  be  re-conquered — it  was  lost."  Recent  intel- 
ligence shows  that  the  worst  has  not  been  reached,  that  the  mu- 
tiny is  a  gangrene,  spreading  through  nearly  all  the  wide  domain 
over  which  the  British  flag  lately  floated  unchallenged.  It  is  not  a 
time  now  to  inquire  what  errors  and  what  crimes  have  been  com- 
mitted in  the  past — the  task  of  re-conquest  lies  before  our  British 
brethren,  and  they  are  gathering  all  their  mighty  energies  to 
accomplish  it  worthily,     'lhey  cannot  but  succeed. 


fp  ii!|§§ 


PUSHING    FORWARD    ENGLISH    TROOPS    TO    DELHI. 
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BALLOU'S    PICTORIAL. 

MATUIUN  M.  BALLOU,  Editor  and  Prophietor. 

FRANCIS  A.  DU1UVAQH,  Ausistaht  Editob. 

TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

0.  D.-  <■■■"  I'm'  i. .-.mi  died  at  Brook  line,  Connecticut,  May  20, 1700.  Ho  wu 
loventy-two  yuan  old. 

Jl.  C— One  of  tin*  farrefl  played  by  the  British  In  Fannull  Null,  during  tlio 
siege  of  Boston,  v, ii...  written  by  (Jen.  Burguync,  who  was  quite  &n  accom- 
plished r|,  ji  iii:i  i  r  I  . 

MAMJKACTUJirB.— The  (indents  used  their  famous  purple  dye  only  on  cotton 
and  woollen  Miihr 

P.  8.— The  Greeks  and  Romans  somotinicii  used  puna,  even  In  serious  dis- 
counted. 

B.  11. — "  Pumpernickel  "  Ib  a  coarso,  heavy  brown  bread  made  In  Westphalia 
Of  unbolted  ryo.  It  Is  baked  lu  large  loaves,  sometimes  weighing  sixty 
pounds. 

8.  L.  M.— Faiiatus  was  involved  In  a  quarrel  with  the  monks,  because  his 
printed  Widen  Interfered  with  their  bindings  of  transcribing,  by  which  they 

f ulned  considerable  sums.  Being  obliged  to  lenvo  Mentis  in  haste,  this  pro- 
ably  gave  rise  to  the  well-known  trudiliou  that  Satan  hnd  carried  him  off. 

Pui'ii.. — Those  persons  who  have  the  same  origin  with  the  reign  lug  house, 
and,  ftfter  the  extinction  of  Hie  same,  have  the  next  right  to  the  throne, 
are  called  princes  of  the  blood. 

MiitM.Ktihx.— Clusius  is  tho  11  ret  European  writer  who  mentions  the  potatoc, 
about  1588. 

L.  L  — The  Portuguese,  as  a  coiiversatioual  languago,  Is  considered  by  some 
superior  to  the  Spanish. 

Sportsman. —The  Itesh  of  the  porpolso  is  red  and  muscular,  and  resembles 
pork  strongly. 

S.  8.— Mr.  McCulIoch,who  Is  one  of  the  soundest  writers  on  political  economy, 
says,  "labor  is  the  only  source  of  wealth." 

Garden br  — Tho  origin  of  the  "  Washington  Plum  "  Is  remarkable.  The  pa- 
rent tree  was  purchased  In  New  York  market,  and  was  barren  for  several 
years.  Then  It  was  struck  by  lightning,  and  threw  up  a  number  of  vigor- 
ous shoots  from  tho  root,  which  produced  the  magnificent  fruit  now  culti- 
vated. 

II.  M,  Cv — Tho  Vermont  Morgans  are  probably  bettor  than  any  roadsters 
raised  in  England. 

SreiiAX. — There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  tho  French  people  at  present  are 
satisfied  with  the  administration  of  Louis  Napoleon.  Ho  Hatters  them,  but 
at  the  same  time  keeps  u  tight  rein  on  them. 

Sukukant  8. — You  will  see  by  tho  late  advices,  that  the  English  have  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  raising  troops  for  India. 

Bion,  \a  Salle,  Illinois. — Only  specie  Is  "good  in  any  and  every  part  of  tho 
United  States." 

L.  8.— Potemkin,  the  favorite  of  Catherine  II.,  was  buried  by  her  with  extra- 
ordinary honors;  but  her  son,  tho  Emperor  Paul,  had  the  corpse  taken 
from  tho  coffin  and  thrown  into  a  ditch. 

Student. — As  the  development  of  the  human  mind  proceeds  from  the  particu- 
lar to  tho  general,  empirical  physchology  is  the  moBt  proper  introduction 
to  speculative  philosophy. 

Youhg  Aherica. — The  term  "  catch  weights  "  means,  that  the  riders  of  race- 
horses are  appointed  without  weighing.  The  Arabiau  horses  tried  in  Eng- 
land have  never  equalled  English  racers  of  Arabian  blood. 

M.  C— Religious  worship  was  re-established  in  Franco,  under  tho  auspices  of 
Napoleou,  April  28,  1802. 


Jewelry. — A  truly  refined  woman  in  Europe  rarely  wears 
jewelry  in  the  country,  or  at  a  watering-place.  The  highest  bred 
ladies  abroad  are  the  most  unostentatious  in  their  dress — why 
shouldn't  our  fashionables  copy  good  as  well  as  bad  examples  1 


The  East  Indian  Mutiny. — The  London  Times  says  it  will 
cost  five  hundred  million  dollars  to  put  down  the  insurrection 
in  India.  Pooh ! — a  mere  trifle !  Borrow  the  money,  and  in- 
crease the  national  debt. 


A  Market  for  us. — One  hundred  and  eighty  millions  of  hu- 
man beings  in  India  will  soon  be  craving  food — there  will  be  a 
market  for  our  surplus  grain,  if  we  have  "  anything  over." 


SPLINTERS. 


....  Colonel  Colt  is  receiving  more  orders  for  his  pistols  than 
he  can  supply,  in  consequence  of  the  East  Indian  insurrection. 

In  New  York  city  there  are  2149  cloak-makers  out  of  em- 
ployment— all  girls  except  the  cutters. 

....   The  oldest  clergyman  in  England  is  Rev.  H.  Totty,  rector 
of  Elchingham,  Sussex,  who  is  102  years  old. 

....   Omer  Pacha,  so  conspicuous  in  the  late  war  with  Russia, 
will  have  a  chance  to  make  money  as  governor  of  Bagdad. 

....   The  sinking  of  Artesian  wells  in  Algeria  is  extensively 
practised — water  is  found  at  from  150  to  200  feet. 

Judge  Haliburton,  the  original  "  Sam  Slick,"  has  recently 

been  travelling  in  Portugal  and  Spain. 

....  Disturbances  from  Moslem  fanaticism  are  rife  in  Palestine 
— Christians  being  barbarously  treated  there. 

The  Prince  of  "Wales  has  been  travelling  in  Switzerland, 

Albert  Smith  acting  as  a  guide  to  the  youngster. 

....  Louisa  Pyne  and  Mr.  Harrison,  so  popular  in  this  coun- 
try, were  very  successful  in  England  at  late  dates. 

....  London  journalists,  we  see,  have  adopted  the  word  "tele- 
gram "  for  telegraphic  despatch.     Its  brevity  commends  it. 

The  first  general  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the 

banks  in  the  United  States,  occurred  in  1814. 

....  It  is  said  in  Illinois,  that  wheat  cannot  possibly  rise  above 
eighty  cents  a  bushel  in  that  State  for  a  year. 

....  Tho  submarine  telegraph  from  Cape  Cod  to  Nantucket 
has  been  in  operation  about  a  month — a  complete  success. 

....  Two  distinct  shocks  of  an  earthquake  were  lately  felt  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where  there  was  a  terrible  one  in  1811. 

Tho  botanists  say  there  is  no  such  tiling  as  a  black  flower.  < 

Did  they  never  hear  of  "  Coal  Black  Rose  V 

....  The  fishermen  of  Norway  burn  wood  brought  to  their 
coast  from  the  tropics  by  the  great  Gulf  Stream. 

The  taxable  property  of  Tennessee,  in  a  late  official  re- 
turn, is  se$  down  at  5300,000,000 ! 

....  Mr.  George  Haven,  late  superintendent  of  the  Old  Colony 
and  Fall  River  Railroad,  is  about  removing  to  the  "West. 

....  The  Gazette  de  France  undertakes  to  say  that  the  power 
of  England  in  India  has  "  utterly  perished." 

One  of  our  exchanges  says,  "A  kiss  is  made  of  nothing." 

Aaother,  that  it  is  made  up  of  "  all  the  sweets  in  the  universe." 

The  American  blind  preacher,  "Wm.  H.  Milburn,  has  been 

lecturing  to  large  audiences  in  the  city  of  Liverpool,  England. 

....  A  boy  was  murdered  in  a  field  near  Nottingham  Forest, 
England,  lately,  merely  to  rob  him  of  his  boots ! 


AN  ECCENTRIC  CHARACTER. 

it  in  uiijiihing,  ijtii.c  in  a  wliili-,  Ui  turn    uv/uy  \vun\  uur  'jv.n  dull 

times  and  hunt  up  types  of  eccentricity  and  individuality  in  tho 
records  of  the  past.  Turning  over  Horace  Walpole's  "Memoirs 
of  tlio  last  ten  years  of  the  reign  of  George  II.,"  lately,  wc  met 
with  some  entertaining  notices  of  George  Bnbb,  ft  facetious  pwr- 
fionnge  of  that  day,  who  afterwards  udded  the  high-sounding  name 

of  DuddiugtOii.       lie  fun;  tiii  .  cvi;nt   [..,<,!:   |.!,u-r(  In;  I,, id  coiriplairu:'! 

to  Lord  Chesterfield  of  Ml  name  carrying  with  it  the  idea  of  insig- 
nificance, on  account  of  its  shortness,  and  added  that  he  had 
seriouK  thoughts  of  changing  it  for  a  longer.  "  You  might  length- 
en your  own,"  said  his  lordship,  "  by  calling  youraelf  Silly  /Jubh." 

But  Bubb  was  by  no  means  a  frothy  nyHubuh  ;  hi»  wit  waa  of 
tho  first  water,  as  the  two  following  examples  show.  Lord  Sun- 
don  was  commissioner  with  him  and  Wilmington,  and  was  very 
dull.  Ono  Thursday,  as  they  left  tho  board,  Lord  Sundon  laughed 
heartily  at  something  Doddington  said,  and  when  gone,  Winning- 
ton  said,  "  Doddiugton,  you  are  very  ungrateful ;  you  call  Sun- 
don stupid  and  slow,  and  yet  you  see  how  quick  he  took  what 
you  said." — "O,  no,"  replied  Doddington;  "  he  was  only  laugh- 
ing now  at  what  I  said  last  treasury  day." 

Doddington  was  very  lethargic,  and  falling  asleep,  ono  day, 
after  dinner,  with  Sir  Richard  Temple,  Lord  Cobham,  the  general, 
tho  latter  reproached  Doddington  with  his  drowsiness.  Dodding- 
ton denied  having  been  asleep,  and  to  prove  that  he  had  not 
offered  to  repeat  all  that  Lord  Cobham  had  been  saying,  Cobham 
challenged  him  to  do  so,  Doddington  repeated  a  story,  and  Lord 
Cobham  owned  he  had  been  telling  it.  "Well,"  said  Dodding- 
ton, "  and  yet  I  did  not  hear  a  word  of  it ;  but  I  went  to  sleep, 
because  I  knew  that  about  this  time  of  day  you  would  tell  that 
story."     Doddington  was  perfectly  willing  to  crook 

"  The  pliant  hinges  of  the  knee 
That  thrift  might  follow  fawning." 

Soon  after  the  Prince  of  Wales  came  to  England,  he  became  a 
favorite,  and  submitted  to  the  prince's  childish  horse-play,  being 
once  rolled  up  in  a  blanket  and  trundled  down  stairs.  He  also 
paid  his  court  in  a  more  serious  manner  by  lending  the  prince 
money. 

"  Nothing,"  says  "Walpole,  "  was  more  glaring  in  Doddington 
than  his  want  of  taste,  and  the  tawdy  ostentation  in  his  dress  and 
the  furniture  of  his  houses.  At  Eastberry,  in  the  great  bed- 
chamber, hung  with  the  richest  red  velvet,  was  pasted  on  every 
pannel  of  the  velvet  his  crest  (a  hunting-horn  supported  by  an 
eagle),  cut  out  of  gilt  leather.  The  foot-cloth  around  the  bed  was 
a  mosaic  of  the  pocket-flaps  and  cuffs  of  all  his  embroidered  clothes. 
At  Hammersmith,  his  crest,  in  pebbles,  was  stuck  into  the  centre 
of  the  turf  before  his  door.  The  chimney-piece  was  hung  with 
spars  representing  icicles,  round  the  fire,  and  and  a  bed  of  purple, 
lined  with  orange,  was  crowned  by  a  dome  of  peacock's  feathers. 
The  great  gallery,  to  which  was  a  beautiful  door  of  white  marble, 
supported  by  two  columns  of  lapis  lazuli,  was  not  only  filled  with 
busts  and  statues,  but  had,  I  think,  an  inlaid  floor  of  marble,  and 
all  this  weight  above  stairs.  One  day,  showing  it  to  Edward, 
Duke  of  York,  Doddington  said,  *  Sir,  some  persons  tell  me  this 
room  ought  to  be  on  the  ground.'  'Be  easy,  Mr.  Doddington,' 
repliedthe  prince,  '  it  will  soon  be  there.' " 

In  some  respects,  Doddington  reminds  us  of  Lord  Timothy 
Dexter,  who  displayed  a  somewhat  similar  taste  in  the  decorations 
of  his  mansion  at  Newburyport. 


FEMALE  ARTISTS. 

The  connoissem-3  of  New  York  have  been  in  ecstasies  over  a 
large  painting  recently  on  exhibition  there  from  the  pencil  of  a 
female  artist.  We  allude  to  the  celebrated  "Horse  Fair"  by 
Mile.  Rosa  Bonheur.  A  canvass  crowded  with  animals,  each  one 
strongly  individualized  and  instinct  with  life  and  character — com- 
position, drawing  and  coloring  approaching  perfection — and  all 
executed  by  the  delicate  hand  of  a  lady!  It  was  the  triumph  of 
genius,  and  also  the  triumph  of  industry;  for  the  skill  it  exhibited 
was  the  result  of  long  and  painful  studies  commenced  in  the 
midst  of  the  blood  and  filth  of  the  shambles  of  Paris,  and  pur- 
sued to  the  glorious  end  with  inveterate  determination.  At  the 
same  time,  in  a  higher  branch  of  art — that  of  sculpture,  a  young 
American  girl  was  achieving  a  yet  higher  reputation  at  Rome. 
We  allude  to  Miss  Hosmer,  the  sculptress,  of  Newton,  in  this 
neighborhood,  now  on  a  visit  to  her  friends.  She,  too,  had  felt 
the  glow  of  genius  and  recognized  the  necessity  of  labor.  She, 
too,  had  unflinchingly  pursued  her  studies,  hut  they  were  the  more 
appalling  since  she  had  to  face  the  horrors  of  the  dissecting-room 
to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  anatomy.  If  Miss  Hosmer  has  not 
already  proved  herself,  she  will  assuredly  prove  herself  the  great- 
est female  sculptor  that  ever  graced  the  history  of  art.  Her  petri- 
fied thoughts  will  live  forever  in  deathless  marble,  and  her  name 
add  another  ray  to  the  halo  that  already  encircles  the  brow  of 
Young  America. 


Sharp-sighted  Skeptics. — "We  have  looked  into  heaven 
with  the  telescope,  but  it  is  dark  and  void,  and  the  infinite  space 
is  empty."     You  perverted  men,  you  are  right;  only  you  hold  the 

telescope  inverted,  and  look  in  at  the  wrong  end. 

_ i  ^»  —  » 

Virtue  and  Vice. — Tho  pains  of  a  noble  soul  are  the  May- 
frosts  of  life ;  the  pains  of  the  wicked  are  the  frosts  of  autumn — 

they  precede  tho  punishment  of  winter. 

, i  *-*■  > ■ 

Jenny  Lind. — "A  blood  sorrel,  left  eye  out,  blazed  face." 
Don't  be  alarmed,  reader ;  this  is  a  description  of  a  horse,  and  not 

of  the  Swedish  nightingale. 

t  ■»■—  > 

Steam. — Over  nine  thousand  locomotives  are  now  running  on 

United  States'  railroads,  and  some  of  them  running  off,  too. 


THE  MEETING  OK  THE  EMPERORS. 

The  foreign  journals  come  to  us  filled  with  grandiloquent  ac- 
counts of  the  meeting  of  Napoleon  III.  of  France  and  Alexander 
II.  of  Russia  at  Stuttgardt,  the  capital  and  residence  of  the  king 
of  Wurtemberg.  Some  of  the  English  presses,  as  they  recall  tho 
famous  meeting  of  Napoleon  I.  and  Alexander  L  at  Tilsit,  half  a 
century  ago,  express  suspicion,  if  not  alarm,  at  the  present  inter- 
view of  crowned  heads.  But  "times  change,  and  wc  change  with 
them."  The  days  and  the  men  are  no  longer  the  same.  In  place 
of  the  brilliant  soldier,  who  had  carved  out  his  way  to  the  throne 
with  the  sword,  and  whose  name  was  a  pledge  of  ricCorr,  we  hare 
a  man  who  was  never  under  fire,  and  who,  however  ambitions, 
knows  how  to  make  ambition  subservient  to  policy,  and  who  has 
avowed,  we  think  sincerely,  that  his  policy  is  peace.  Then,  too,  * 
Alexander  I.  was  a  soldier  ambitious  of  military  fume,  a  despot 
ambitions  of  extended  sway;  while  Alexander  II.  seems  devoid 
of  ambition,  civil  and  military,  and  content  to  govern  the  vast 
possessions  which  he  has  inherited.  Napoleon  I.  owed  his  throne 
•  to  the  sword,  Napoleon  III.  to  profound  diplomacy.  On  one 
occasion,  Napoleon  I.  told  Metternich  that  the  lives  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  men  were  nothing  to  him  when  weighed  in  the 
scale  against  his  military  reputation.  Napoleon  III.  governs  a 
country  sick  and  surfeited  with  military  glory,  "tired  of  war's 
alarms,"  and  anxious  for  material  prosperity.  Napoleon  I.  both 
hated  and  feared  England  ;  Napoleon  III.  does  neither;  he  wishes 
to  continue  the  English  alliance,  and  England,  with  all  her  might, 
is  no  longer  the  formidable  foe  to  France  she  was  fifty  years  ago. 

There  are  probably  no  mysterious  designs  underlying  the  meet- 
ing of  the  two  cmperor3.  Louis  Napoleon,  according  to  the  best 
judges,  simply  wishes  to  show  the  world  that  England  is  not  the 
only  great  power  willing  to  countenance  and  sustain  him,  and  to 
show  Eranco  that  the  parvenu  and  his  wife,  who  was  only  a  coun- 
tess, can  be  taken  to  the  arms  of  the  most  powerful  sovereign  ot 
the  European  continent.  We  do  not  believe  that  hostility  to  Eng- 
land has  anything  to  do  with  the  meeting.  "  L'empire  e'est  iapaix 
(the  empire  is  peace),"  was  Louis  Napoleon's  declaration  long 
ago;  and  though  he  has  been  since  engaged  in  war,  it  was  termi- 
nated as  soon  as  possible,  even  at  a  period  when  England  was 
inclined  to  prolong  it.  With  a  population  arrived  at  a  stand- 
point, France  has  need  of  all  her  men  at  home.  The  standing 
army  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  internal  order  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  imperial  sway  in  Algeria,  consumes  quite  as  many 
able-bodied  men  as  can  be  spared  from  industrial  and  agricultural 
pursuits.  Whatever  be  our  opinion  of  the  means  by  which  tho 
French  emperor  seized  the  reins  of  power, — whatever  we  may 
think  of  many  of  his  measures,  we  cannot  but  allow  the  credit  of 
great  wisdom,  prudence  and  sagacity  in  his  administration.  He 
will  never  madly  throw  away  his  ill-gotten  crown,  as  Napoleon  I. 
did,  and  he  is  an  exception  to  most  gamblers,  who,  having  made  & 
fortune  by  a  lucky  stroke,  insanely  believe  the  perpetuity  of  a  run 
of  good  luck,  and  trust  to  chance  for  increasing  their  acquisitions, 
instead  of  judgment  in  securing  them.. 


Wounds  of  the  Soul. — In  their  youth,  Herder  and  Schiller 
both  thought  of  becoming  surgeons.  But  Providence  said  "  Nay  ! 
There  are  deeper  wounds  than  those  of  the  body — heal  them !" 
And  both  became  authors. 


MARRIAOES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Stow,  Mr.  Edward  L.  Bartlett  to  Miss  Mflrianna 
Boyden;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Manning.  Mr.  William  C.  Hill  to  Miss  L.  Maria  Torrey, 
of  Groton;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Eddy,  Mr.  Moses  C.  Thompson  to  Miss  Lavina  Coy; 
by  Kev.  Mr.  B-admun,  Mr.  Samuel  Mcliride  to  Mis?  Larina  C.  Dorety  ;  by  Rer, 
Mr.  Smithett,  Mr.  James  Shannon  to  Miss  Catherine  Qlegg;  by  Iter.  Mr. 
Sykes,  Mr.  Aldcn  B.  Foster  to  Miss  Mary  F.  Murch;  by  Kev.  Mr.  Faircbild, 
Mr.  Humphrey  Choate  to  Miss  Mary  E.  T.  Clancy ;  by  Kev.  Mr.  Stone,  Mr. 
Charles  C.  Litchfield  to  Miss  Ambroscene  G.  Smith. — At  Charlestown,  by  Rev. 
Mr.  McHeory,  of  New  York.  Mr.  Charles  H.  Whiting  to  Miss  Sarah  Rogers. — 
At  Chelsea,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Twombly.  Mr.  Gilbert  T.  Webber  to  Miss  Sarah  A. 
Smith. — At  QuincVj  by  KeT.  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Francis  P.  Loud,  of  Weymouth, 
to  Miss  ADgie  Dwelle.— At  Milford,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Woodbury,  Mr.  S.  C.  Sum- 
ner to  Miss  Sarah  E.  May  hew  — At  Lowell,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Cushman.  Mr.  George 
H.  Plummer  to  Miss  Abby  P.  Gerald. — At  Newburyport.  by  Kev.  Mr.  Lacount, 
Mr.  Gideou  VY.  Lattime,  Jr..  to  Miss  Lois  M.  Nicker*on. — At  West  Bovlstou, 
by  Kev.  Mr.  Cross,  Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Morgan,  of  Boston  (formerly  of  Manches- 
ter. Mass.)  to  Miss  Susan  Ball. — At  Providence,  K.  I.,  by  Iter.  Mr.  Leavitt, 
Capt.  Edward  Brown,  of  Salem.  Mass.,  to  Miss  Jeunie  A.  Taylor. — At  Strat- 
ford, Ct.,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Peters,  Mr.  Frank  A.  Peters  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Austiu. 

DEATHS. 

In  this  city,  Mrs.  Hannah  Troup.  90;  Mr.  Thomas  Bryant.  8S;  Mrs.  Julia 
M.  Gardner,  27;  Mrs.  Mary  Karnes,  77;  Mrs.  Matilda  U.  Scott.  IS;  Mrs.  Cath- 
erine Rogers,  67;  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Bowden.36;  Mrs.  Caroline  Elizabeth  Loring, 
30-  at  Rainsford  Island,  Mr.  Nicholas  Cody,  36. — At  Charlestown,  Mrs.  Mary 
McGunnigal.  SO. — At  Somerville,  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Banister.  26. — At  Roxbury, 
Mrs.  Sarah  Ferguson.  53. — At  Dorchester,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  Foster.  41. — At 
Cambridgepoxt,  Mrs.  Reliance  Atwood.  54. — At  Brookiine,  Mrs.  Bridget  Curry, 
36.— At  Milton.  Mrs.  Eunice  Stone,  82.— At  Quiiicy,  Mr.  William  Belcher,  08. 
At  Canton,  Mrs.  Abigail  LewisJ  86- — At  Newburyport,  Mrs.  Sarah  N.  Tit- 
comb,  44. — At  Newbury.  Mr.  Jeremiah  Mooney,  68- — At  Worcester,  Mr-  John 
Taylor,  35. — At  New  Bedford.  Mrs.  Caroline  tV.  Williams,  37- — At  Northamp- 
ton, Mrs.  Lucy  Clark,  8^. — At  Greenfield,  Miss  Jennett  E.  Woods.  23. — At 
Springfield,  Mrs.  Martha  Iierr,  75. — At  West  Springfield,  Mrs.  Caroline  A. 
Ashley,  60. — At  Sandwich,  Mr.  Antoine  Chapouil.  a  native  of  France.  &2. — At 
West  Barnstable,  Mrs.  Carver,  widow  of  the  late  Lemuel  Carver,  90. — At  Pem- 
broke, Mrs.  Nabby  Barstow.  84, — At  Holmes's  Hole,  on  board  schooner  Sheet 
Anchor,  Capt.  Aracutt,  of  Rockport.  Me.,  40. — At  Portsmouth.  N.  II.,  Capt. 
Jacob  Gutter, 86.— At  Pittstou,  Me.,  Mr.  John  Smith,  89.— At  New  York,  Mrs. 
Catherine  F.  Quincy.  36. — At  Catonsville,  Md.,  Miss  Sarah  R.  Rich,  76. 
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AUTUMN  THOUGHTS. 


BY   DELI,   A.   0ACLKIN9. 

Whow  has  the  summer  sped? 

Say,  whither  away? 
Low  lie  the  rosea  dead 

All  round  our  way! 
All  around  the  breezes  sigh 

Softly  and  low — 
Sad,  liko  a  mourning  cry 

Borne  to  and  fro! 
Lowly  the  brooklets  sing, 

Gloom  all  cushrouda; 
Sunbeams  no  radiance  Hing, 

Dark  hang  the  clouda. 
Sadly  yo  speak  to  mo, 

Leaflets  brown  and  sere. 
Bidding  foolish  dreams  to  flee, 

Calling  forth  a  tear. 
Let  me  a  lesson  learn 

From  fallen  leaf  and  flower  i 
'Tia  vain  from  the  truth  to  turn, 

Hastens  on  the  hour, 
When  youth,  all  its  pleasures  fled, 

No  more  shall  be  mine ; 
When,  mid  its  hopes  I  tread, 

Faded  on  their  shrine. 
Now,  in  its  aummor  days, 

Life  I'll  improve ; 
Then,  through  its  winter  ways, 

TruBtingly  move, 
Looking  to  the  Holy  Ono 

To  guide  me  in  the  way 
That  leads  through  faded  flowers  of  earth, 

To  those  that  bloom  for  aye ! 

THE  SOLEMN  HAUNTS  OF  NATURE. 
0,  bear  me  then  to  vast  embowering  shades. 
To  twilight  groves  and  visionary  vaies, 

To  weeping  grottoes  and  prophetic  glooms, 
Whore  angel  forms  athwart  the  solemn  dusk 
Tremendous  sweep,  or  seem  to  sweep  along; 
And  voices  more  than  human,  through  the  void 
Deep-sounding,  seine  the  enthusiastic  ear! — Thomsojt. 

A  FOUNTAIN. 
In  the  midst,  fresh,  whistling  through  the  scene, 
The  lightsome  fountain  starts  from  out  the  green; 

Clear  and  compact,  till,  at  its  height  o'errun, 

It  shakes  its  loosening  Bilver  in  the  sun. — Lejoh  Hdht. 


GOSSIP    WITH    THE    READER. 

Charles  Matthews,  the  eccentric  light  comedian,  who  recently  closed  an 
engagement  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  is  one  of  the  most  finished  actors  in  his 
line  that  Europe  ever  sent  us.  He  acts  with  his  whole  person — thus  practi- 
cally defining  the  word  actor — and  his  consummate  art  is  manifested  in  the 
apparent  absence  of  all  art.  In  his  Proteau  pieces,  the  changes  are  performed 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning.  He  turns  away  from  the  audience  a  moment, 
and  when  he  shows  his  face  again,  he  ia  a  different  person  in  voice,  attire,  ex- 
pression and  character.  Thus  far,  Mr.  Matthews^  performances  in  this  coun- 
try have  beon  a  series  of  triumphs Persons  who,  in  these  dull  times, 

have  realized  the  gloomy  fact  that  bank  directors  have  flinty  hearts — who 
have  vainly  applied  for  discounts,  abating  their  demands  with  no  success, 
must  have  been  reminded  of  Tiggrs  ill-success  with  Mr.  Pecksniff.  He  solicits 
the  loan  of  five  shillings.  "I  couldn't  do  it,  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff. 
"Not  even  half  a  crown,  perhaps?"  urged  Mr.  Tigg.  "Not  even  half  a 
crown." — "Why,  then  we  come,'  said  Mr.  Tigg,  "to  the  ridiculously  small 
amount  of  eighteen  pence.     Ha!   ha!" — "And  that,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff, 

"  would  be  equally  objectionable." Napoleon  impiously  remarked  that, 

in  war,  "  Providence  favored  the  side  that  had  the  heaviest  batallions."  He 
could  never  have  read  the  history  of  the  American  Revolution.     "Thrice  is 

he  armed  who  hath  his  quarrel  just." Miss  Florence  Nightingale,  who 

has  ministered  to  the  sick  so  nobly  at  home  and  in  the  East,  is  now  herself 

under  medical  treatment.     Millions  will  pray  for  her  recovery Strange 

thing,  art  1 — especially  music  (says  Bulwer  Lytton).  Out  of  an  art  a  man 
may  bo  bo  trivial  you  would  mistake  him  for  an  imbecile — at  best,  a  grown 
Infant.  Put  him  into  his  art,  and  how  high  he  soars  above  you!  How 
quietly  ho  enters  into  a  heaven  of  which  he  has  become  a  denizen,  and, 
unlocking  the  gates  with  his  golden  key,  admits  you  to  follow,  a  humble,  rev- 

crcut  visitor We  are  told  of  a  most  humiliating  spectacle  which  the 

BritiBh  army  before  Delhi  have  had  to  witness — a  long  train  of  men.  guns, 
horses,  and  beasts  of  burden  of  all  kinds,  carrying  a  reinforcing  treasure  of 
at  least  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars,  streaming  across  the  Ganges  on  a 
bridge  of  boats  into  the  beleagured  city,  without  the  possibility  of  preventing 
it,  or  in  any  way  annoying  them ! A  gentleman  advertises  for  informa- 
tion respecting  "a  black  leather  carpet  bag!"    This  is  almost  as  good  as  a 
recent  advertisement  of  the  contents  of  a  lost  trunk,  among  which  were  said 
to  bo  "a  green  lady's  silk  dress,"  and  "a  blue  cloth  gentleman's  coat.". ....  .No 

man  couid  bo  severer  than  John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  upon  occasion.  He 
was  once  in  a  tavern,  lying  on  a  sofa  in  the  parlor,  waiting  for  the  stage  to 
come  to  the  door.  A  dandied  chap  stepped  into  the  room  with  a  whip  in  his 
hand,  just  come  from  a  drive,  and,  standing  before  a  mirror,  arranged  his 
hah-  and  collar,  quite  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  the  gentleman  on  the 
sofa.  After  attitudinizing  awhile,  he  turned  to  go  out,  when  Mr.  Randolph 
asked  him,  "  Has  the  stage  come?" — "  Stage,  sir! — stage!"  said  the  fop;  "  I've 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  sir !" — "  0, 1  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Randolph,  quietly ; 

"J  tneught  you  were  the  driver .'" "  If  we  are  to  live  after  death,  why 

don't  we  have  some  certain  knowledge  of  it?"  said  a  skeptic  to  a  clergyman. 
"  Why  don't  you  have  some  knowledge  of  this  world  before  you  come  into 

it?"  was  the  caustic  replv The  finest  European  carpets  are  said  to  be 

made  at  the  Gobelins,  in  Paris.  The  royal  Wilton  carpets  are  also  very  beau- 
tiful. In  these,  the  pile  is  raised  higher  than  the  ordinary  Wilton.  All  Wil- 
ton. Kidderminster  and  velvet  carpets  have  the  pile  out.  In  the  imperial 
Brussels,  the  pile  is  raised  above  the  ground,  and  the  pile  of  the  figure  cut, 
but  the  ground  is  uncut.  In  the  ordinary  Brussels,  the  pile  is  left  uncut, 
both  in  figure  and  ground.  The  costly  ruga,  exhibited  at  carpet  stores,  on 
which  the  figures  are  delineated  almost  as  delicately  as  Id  a  painting,  are  not 
woven ;  but  the  threads  are  laid  horizontally,  one  by  one.  as  straw  in  an  ost- 
ler's cutting-box,  so  that  their  ends  form  the  pattern It  appears  from 

criminal  statistics  in  England,  that  of  2357  prisoners  in  the  Surrey  jail,  only 
350  were  married,  and  these  had  an  average  of  less  than  three  children  each 
— showing  at  once  the  humanizing  tendency  of  the  marriage  relation,  and 


also  that  its  responsibilities  deter,  far  more  than  its  burdens  and  difficulties 

provoke,  the  criminal  Inclinations  of  the  middle  classes The  London 

Athenaeum  notices  favorably  a  recent  work  by  Sir  John  Forbes,  in  which  that 
distinguished  physician  shows  that  there  is  a*natural  history  of  disease,  and 
that  the  series  of  actions  called  disease  have,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  a  ten- 
dency to  terminate  in  health.  During  the  occurrence  of  these  abnormal  ac- 
tions, much  may  bo  done  to  re-establish  health,  says  Dr.  Forbes — but  it  is  not 

the  drugs,  the  nostrums,  or  the  "  remedies,"  that  deserve  the  credit An 

interesting  young  woman.  Mary  Kilby,  was  murdored  at  Norristown,  Penn- 
sylvania, by  her  husband,  Thomas  Kilby,  who  killed  her  with  an  axo.  She 
was  found  iu  her  bed,  which  was  saturated  with  blood,  and  her  infant,  its 
hair  and  clothing  clotted  with  blood,  was  clinging  to  her  breast.    The  mon-. 

ster  was  arrested The  Bishop  of  Calcutta  has  written  a  letter,  in  which 

he  says  that  General  Wilson  makes  the  alarming  statement,  that  Delhi  can- 
not bo  assaulted  without  tho  probablo  losa  of  100,000  men Donotas- 

sumo  that  because  you  have  something  important  to  communicate,  it  ia 
necessary  to  write  a  long  article.  A  tremendous  thought  may  be  packed  into 
a  small  compasB — made  as  solid  as  a  cannon  ball,  and,  like  the  projectile,  cut 
all  down  before  it.  Short  articles  are  generally  more  effective,  find  more 
readers,  and  are  more  widely  copied  than  long  ones.  Pack  your  thoughts 
closely  together,  aud  ,'though  your  article  maybe  brief,  it  will  have  weighty 

and  will  be  more  likely  to  make  an  impression The  piano  is  the  most 

beautiful  o  instruments,  not  merely  from  the  greater  compass  and  variety 
of  its  music,  but  for  a  more  important  reason— its  music  is  the  music  of  our 
homes.  To  listen  to  an  accomplished  player,  as  he  runs  a  master's  hand  over 
its  keys  and  scatters  a  spray  of  sweet  sounds  from  his  fingers'  ends,  is,  in  it- 
self, an  exquisite  pleasure;  but  beyond  this,  the  piano  has  a  place  in  our  re- 
gards which  no  other  instrument  can  hold,  from  its  being,  as  it  were,  the 
musical  altar  of  the  family  circle,  and  the  cherished  companion  of  its  best 

aud  happiest  hours A  curious  document  has  just  been  discovered  in  tho 

library  of  Weimar,  namely,  a  diploma  of  citizenship  conferred  by  the  French 
republic  on  the  poet  Schiller.    The  decree  ia  dated  in  the  year  1  (Oct.  10, 

1792).  and  is  signed  by  Roland  and  Danton At  one  of  the  Paris  theatres 

they  are  preparing  a  piece,  in  which  the  songs  ot  Beranger  are  to  be  personi- 
fied by  actors,  uttering  their  several  parts  in  couplets  from  his  writings.  The 
principal  character  is  represented  by  Mdlle.  Dejazet,  a  charming  old  lady 
who,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  now  nightly  acts,  at  the  Varieties,  with  an  astonish- 
ing hypocrisy  of  youth  and  high  animal  spirits Charles  Reade,  the  nov- 
elist and  dramatist,  enjoys  immense  popularity  iu  England.  The  two  new 
Btories.  called  "  Propria  qua*  Maribns  "  and  "  The  Box  Tunnel,"  issued  some 
days  ago  by  Ticknor,  Fields  &  Co..  on  the  morning  of  their  publication  in 

London,  found  a  sale  of  17,000  copies Adams  Smith,  Esq.,  the  owoer  of 

the  Peri  and  a  number  of  other  works  by  Palmer,  the  American  sculptor, 
and  whose  patronage  of  art  haa  been  of  the  most  enlightened  and  liberal 
character,  has  purchased  a  lot  at  Aurora,  on  Cayuga  Lake,  for  the  purpose 
of  a  residence.    The  land  is  chosen  for  its  very  eligible  position  and  extended 

view  of  the  lake It  is  a  great  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  practice  of 

domestic  duties  is  incompatible  with  high  mental  culture,  refined  taste,  or 
feminine  grace.  The  conduct  of  a  household  with  order  and  economy  makes 
large  demands  on  the  reason  and  on  the  faculties  of  observation  and  discern- 
ment, whereby  these  faculties  are  strengthened  for  their  application  to  purely 
intellectual  objects.  The  conduct  of  a  household  with  grace  and  dignity 
calls  into  exercise  the  sense  of  fitness,  harmony  and  beauty,  and  ripens  that 

sense  for  its  application  to  purely  aesthetical  objects Mrs.  Le  Yort,  who 

has  "  swum  in  a  gondola,"  thinks  there  is  nothing  like  it.  "  The  gondolas," 
sho  says,  "are  long,  sharp  boats,  with  a  cabin  in  the  centre  painted  black. 
This  contains  two  or  four  seats,  has  windows  with  lattice-blinds,  and  a  door 
which  shuta  one  in  as  completely  from  the  passers-by  as  though  within  a 
private  room.  The  seats  are  large  and  softly  cushioned ;  and  the  moat  luxu- 
rious of  sensations  is  experienced  as  one  throws  oneself  back  upon  them,  and 
beholds  palaces,  domes,  turrets  and  islands  glide  by  as  though  they,  too, 
were  floating  upon  the  waters.  It  is  enrapturing — like  the  joy  of  a  pleasant 
dream,  when  wo  meet  the  dearly-loved  and  long-parted,  we  know  not  how 
nor  where!" Of  the  many  Chinamen  in  New  York,  not  a  few  keep  cigar- 
stands  upon  the  sidewalks.  Their  neighbors  in  trade  are  the  Milesian  apple- 
women.  Twenty-eight  of  these  appleworoen  have  gone  the  way  of  matrimony 
with  their  elephant-eyed,  olive-skinned  co temporaries,  and  the  most  of  them 

are  now  happy  mothers  in  consequence The  Portland  Advertiser  says 

that  sugar,  equal  to  the  Cuban,  is  manufactured  in  considerable  quantities 
in  Cumberland  county There  was  a  run  on  the  Hartford  banks  for  spe- 
cie a  few  weeks  since.  In  front  of  one  of  the  institutions  was  quite  a  collec- 
tion of  "  all  sorts,"  at  one  time,  awaiting  their  turn,  when  a  wag  dropped  a 
bunch  of  fire-crackers  iu  their  midst  from  a  window  overhead.  There  was 
immediately  a  "  run  "  of  another  description Judge  Curtis,  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  shot  the  only  deer  which  has  been  killed  on  the  island  of  Nau- 

shon  this  fall The  Times  says  a  large  house  is  the  god  of  a  New  Yorker's 

idolatry.  It  is  his  paradise,  the  bourne  of  his  striving,  the  haven  of  his  rest, 
the  nurse  of  his  hopes,  and  the  mother  of  his  ambition.  With  this  he  is 
proof  against  tho  arrows  of  fate.  For  this  he  scorns  delight,  and  lives  labori- 
ous days ;  aud  for  this  there  is  no  scheme  however  desperate  he  will  not  rush 

into,  no  odds  however  great  he  will  not  brave Tho  three  men  who  were 

picked  up  by  the  British  brig  Mary,  and  who  were  from,  the  Central  America, 
had  drifted  during  their  terrible  trial  for  nine  days,  nearly  six  hundred  miles 
from  the  spot  where  the  steamship  sunk.     They  were  floating  in  tho  Gulf 

Stream,  and  the  current  runs  three  miles  an  hour The  sharks  devoured 

eight  out  of  twenty-one  persons  shipwrecked  in  the  schooner  Esther,  off 
Dominica,  not  long  ago!  It  is  hard  to  say  which  is  tho  more  terrible  fate,  to 
be  engulphed  in  the  angry  waters,  or  to  constitute  a  meal  for  the  voracious 

fish We  rather  think  the  Mormons  will  fight.    Little  can  be  judged  from 

what  the  "  Dcseret  News  "  says,  for  even  tho  reports  of  the  elders'  speech  are 
cooked  up  to  suit  the  United  States  market.  But  they  will  fight  and  give 
no  quarter,  but  make  "  minced  meat "  of  every  soldier  that  falls  into  their 
hands.     But  we'hope  almost  against  hope,  that  the  Mormons  will  be  made  to 

obey  without  using  such  persuaders  as  gunpowder  aud  cold  steel Nearly 

252,000,000  letters  passed  through  tho  French  post-office  in  1856. 


The  singular  facility  with  which  Goethe's  poems  were  produced, 
resembling  improvisation  or  inspiration  rather  than  composition, 
has  contributed- in  some  eases,  no  doubt,  to  enhance  their  peculiar 
charm.  "I  had  come/5  he  says,  "to  regard  the  poetic  talent^' 
dwelling  in  me  entirely  as  nature;  the  rather  that  I  was  directed 
to  loo*k  upon  external  nature  as  its  proper  subject.  The  exercise 
of  this  poetic  gift  might  be  stimulated  and  determined  by  occa- 
sion, but  it  llowed  forth  most  joyfully,  most  richly  when  it  came 
involuntarily,  or  even  against  my  will.  I  was  so  accustomed  to 
say  over  a  song  to  myself  without  being  able  to  collect  it  again, 
that  I  sometimes  rushed  to  the  desk,  and,  without  taking  time  to 
adjust  a  sheet  that  was  lying  crosswise,  wrote  the  poem  diagonally 
from  beginning  to  end,  without  stirring  from  the  spot.  For  the 
same  reason  I  preferred  to  use  a  pencil,  which  gives  the  characters 
more  willingly  ;  for  it  had  sometimes  happened  that  the  scratching 
and  spattering  of  the  pen  would  wake  me  from  my  somnambulis- 
tic poetizing,  distract  my  attention,  and  stifle  some  small  product 
in  the  birth.  For  such  poetiy  I  had  a  special  reverence.  My 
relation  to  it  was  something  like  a  hen  to  the  chickens,  which, 
being  fully  hatched,  she  sees  chirping  about  her.  My  former  de- 
sire to  communicate  these  things  only  by  reading  them  aloud  re- 
newed itself  again.  To  barter  them  for  money  seemed  to  me 
detestable.'''' — Boston  IVanscript. 


€\}am  lltisrellaiij). 


"DONT  1ELL  FATHER!" 

There  is  many  a  good  mother  who  plans  the  rnin  of  the  child 
she  dearly  loves — teaching  it  the  first  lessons  of  wrong-doing,  by 
simply  saying,  "Now  don't  tell  your  father."  Surely  mothors  do 
it  thoughtlessly,  ignorantly,  not  considering  that  it  is  a  first  lespon 
in  deception.  Not  at  all  strange  that  gamblers,  and  liars,  und 
thieves,  and  hypocrites,  and  distrustful,  evil-minded  people  so 
abound,  when  weak,  loving  mothers,  with  honeyed  words  and  ca- 
resses, sweeten  the  little  teachings  that  so  soon  ripen  into  all  kinds 
of  meanness  and  unprincipled  rascality. 

I  heard  a  kind,  well-meaning  mother  say  to  the  puny  baby  in 
her  arms,  "  Well,  birdie  shall  have  its  good  candy  every  day  ;  bad 
papa  shan't  know  it — see  how  it  loves  it;"  and  the  little  tiling, 
whose  reach  of  life  had  not  a  whole  winter  in  it,  snatched  at  tho 
bright  red  and  blue  colored  poison,  and  made  as  many  glad  mo- 
tions, as  though  it  took  its  whole  body  to  suck  it  with.  The  poor 
little  thing  had  been  fed  on  candy,  almost,  and  fretted  for  more 
whenever  her  mouth  wasn't  filled.  Even  the  nourishment  nature 
provided  didn't  wholly  satisfy  it,  for  it  wasn't  as  sweet  as  candy. 
I  thought  it  was  no  wonder,  if  children  were  taught  even  in  baby- 
hood that  papa  was  bad  and  ugly  and  unkind,  that  in  youth  they 
should  call  him  a  "snob"  and  the  "old  man;"  and  the  mother, 
whom  they  had  learned  by  experience  had  no  stability  of  charac- 
ter, and  was  capable  of  deception,  not  strange  tbey  should  so  little 
respect  her  as  to  call  her  the  "old  woman. 

I  shudder  when  I  hear  the  frequent  words  drop  from  young 
lips,  "  O,  I  must  not  let  father  know  that !"  The  father  may  be 
a  stern  man,  rigid  in  his  way  of  bringing  up  Ins  children,  but  he 
has  a  heart  somewhere — and  surely,  truthful,  honest,  loving  word3 
from  his  own  child  will  find  that  warm  place.  So  it  is  best  never 
to  deceive  him  in  anything,  hut  keep  his  confidence  whole  and 
unshaken,  and  the  whiteness  of  the  soul  unstained  by  that  loath- 
some sin,  deception. 

"  Father  don't  allow  me  to  read  novels,"  said  a  young  lady  to 
me  lately,  "  but  mother  does,  and  so  we  two  read  all  we  can  get, 
and  he  never  knows  it."  And  she  giggled  as  though  they  were 
very  cunning  and  worthy  of  praise,  for  so  completely  deceiving 
poor,  good  father.  My  soul  sickened  at  the  idea  of  a  wife  daring 
to  teach  her  children  to  disobey  their  father — of  the  daughter,  vain 
and  unprincipled,  with  such  a  mother  to  teach  and  guide  her. 
Better  for  the  world  had  she  never  been  born. — Ohio  Cultivator. 


THE  SKY. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  how  little  in  general  people  know  about 
the  sky.  It  is  the  part  of  creation  in  which  nature  has  done  more 
for  the  sake  of  pleasing  man,  more  for  the  sole  and  evident  pur- 
pose of  talking  to  him  and  teaching  him,  than  in  any  other  of  her 
works,  and  is  just  the  part  in  which  we  least  attend  to  her.  There 
are  not  many  of  her  other  works  in  which  some  more  material 
purpose  than  the  mere  pleasing  of  man  is  not  answered  by  every 
part  of  their  organization ;  but  every  essential  purpose  of  the  sky 
might,  so  far  as  we  know,  be  answered,  if  once  in  three  days,  or 
thereabouts,  a  great  ugly,  black  rain-cloud  were  brought  up"  over 
the  blue,  and  everything  well  watered,  and  so  all  left  blue  again 
till  the  next  time,  with  perhaps  a  film  of  morning  and  evening 
mist  for  dew.  And,  instead  of  this,  there  is  not  a  moment  of  any 
day  of  our  lives  when  nature  is  not  producing  scene  after  scene, 
picture  after  picture,  glory  after  glory,  and  working  still  upon 
such  exquisite  and  constant  principles  of  the  most  perfect  beauty, 
that  it  is  quite  certain  that  it  is  all  done  for  us,  and  intended  for 
our  perpetual  pleasure.  And  every  man,  wherever  placed,  how- 
ever far  from  other  sources  of  interest  or  of  beauty,  has  this  doing 
for  him  constantly.  The  noblest  scenes  of  the  earth  can  be 
known  but  by  few.  It  is  not  intended  that  man  should  live  al- 
ways in  the  midst  of  them;  ho  injures  them  by  his  presence;  he 
ceases  to  feel  them  if  he  be  always  with  them.  But  the  sky  is  for 
all — bright  as  it  is,  it  is  not 

Too  bright  nor  good 

For  human  nature's  daily  food ; 

it  is  fitted,  in  all  its  functions,  for  the  perpetual  comfort  and  exalt- 
ing of  the  heart,  for  soothing  it  and  purifying  it  from  its  dross 
and  dust. — Ruikin. 


INSTANCES  OF  SUDDEN  DEATH  ON  THE  STAGE. 

On  August  2,  1798,  John  Palmer,  then  an  actor  of  eminence, 
was  performing  at  Liverpool,  and  on  the  morning  of  this  day,  on 
which  he  was  to  have  played  the  "  Stranger,"  he  received  the 
news  of  the  death  of  his  second  son,  a  circumstance  which  natu- 
rally deeply  affected  him.  He  appeared,  however,  in  the  charac- 
ter announced.  In  the  fourth  act,  "Baron  Steinforth  "  obtains  an 
interview  with  the  "  Stranger,"  and  discovering  in  him  an  old 
friend,  be  prevails  upon  him  to  relate  the  cause  of  his  exclusion 
from  the  world.  The  "  Stranger,"  in  his  reply,  speaks  of  his  wife 
and  children,  an  allusion  that  must,  of  course,  have  awakened  the 
most  painful  feelings  in  Mr.  Palmer's  mind  ;  and  at  tho  moment 
when  he  had  uttered  these  words,  "  there  is  another  and  a  better 
world,"  he  sank  upon  the  stage  a  corpse. — In  October,  1752,  Jo- 
seph Peterson,  an  actor  of  some  position,  was  performing  the  part 
of  "Duke,"  in  "Measure  for  Measure,"  and  iu  the  third  act  he 
comes  disguised  as  a  friar  to  prepare  "  Claudio  "  for  execution. 
As  he  pronounced  these  words, 

" Reason  thus  with  life; 

If  I  do  lose  thee,  I  do  lose  a  thing 

That  none  but  fools  would  keep— a  breath  thou  art." 

he  dropped  into  the  arms  of  "  Claudio,"  and  never  spoke  again. 
— On  the  evening  of  the  20th  of  June,  1817,  "Jane  Shore"  was 
performed  at  the  Leeds  Theatre — a  Mr.  Cumming  enacted  the 
part  of  "Dumont."     Having,  in  this  character,  uttered  the  words, 
"  Be  witness  for  me,  ye  celestial  hosts, 
Such  mercy  and  such  pardon  as  my  soul 
Accords  to  thee,  and  begs  to  Heaven  to  enow  thee, 
May  such  befall  me  at  my  latest  hour," 
he  fell  down,  and  instantly  expired. — Irish  Quarterly  Mevieiv. 


COMPLETIOIs  OF  THE  LOUVRE. 

The  colonnades  of  the  new  Louvre  were  thrown  open  to  the 
public  lately.  They  will  be  an  immense  addition  to  the  prome- 
nades of  Paris.  The  railed  garden  in  the  centre  is  the  only  thing 
there  approaching  to  a  London  square,  and  a  "  square  "  the  Pari- 
sians call  it.  The  pavilions,  Sully,  Turgot,  Moliere,  Denon,  etc., 
the  names  of  which  are  only  newly  engraved  in  front  of  them,  will 
soon  become  familiar.  The  inscriptions  intended  to  commemo- 
rate the  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  palace  and  its  completion 
are  affixed  to  the  front  of  the  Pavilion  Sully,  which  is  right  oppo- 
site the  central  pavilion — the  Pavilion  de  l'Horloge — of  the  palace 
of  the  Tuilcries.  They  are  engraved  in  golden  letters  on  slabs  of 
black  marble,  as  follows: — "1541,  Francis  I.  commences  the 
Louvre;  1664,  Catherine  do  Medicis  commences  the  Tuileries; 
1852-57,  Napoleon  III.  connects  the  Tuileries  with  the  Louvre." 
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Easily  Donb-—  Tliore  I*  not  n  Tlllagfl  or  town  In  Um  null,  but 

that  a  rinii  of  twain  lubHrilMH  might  bo  nutty  (.i.r.T!Tlr.i  tm  ■■  Haiiou* 

i   ;,"  innl  llin  work  In- thiM  procured  for  each  at  two  DOI 
boaldai  \gratu  copy  to  tbo  i"'1  w  *b 'i1'-  Vat  an tod  money.    Any 

jn-r.il <u  ileKlrluK  to  form  a  rluli,  rati  liant  nam  pi  u  OOplM  tout  friw  of  ohftrgOjby 

n ■  ■  inn-  i- ■  i hfti  aflbot. 

lEoitotial  jWclangc. 

William  V.  Wells,  groat  grandson  of  Bamael  Adams,  Is  pro- 
paring  a  history  of  lii*  illustrious  ancestor. The  rose  water  of 

K;i  hmir  i*  surprisingly  lino.  Tho  attar  ia  produced  from  trebly 
distilled  roso  water,  which  Is  boiled  and  poured  into  n  basin  at 
night,  Whilst  t!i<j  rose  water  Es  still  bot,  the  basin  is  placed  two- 
thirds  dcop  in  u  running  stream,  nud  in  tho  morning  the  attar  op- 
pears  like  oil  tm  thu  surface  of  tbo  water,  mid  is  carefully  Kernpcd 
off  witb  :i  blade  of  {.'rnss,  bent  in  tbo  sbnpo  of  a  Y.  It  is  said 
tlmt  ii  Pinull  bottlo  of  nttfir  is   tho  product)   of  seven   hundred  or 

eight  hundred  pounds  of  rose  leaves. California  grapes  nro 

oaten  for  dessert  at  tho  Astor  Qouso,  New  York,  forty  days  from 

Los  Augclos. Tho  price   vi'  niidussos   has   declined   so   much 

that  thu  proprietors  of  the  Portland  Sugar  House,  which  has 
been  closed  for  some  weeks,  have  restocked  their  house,  and  have 

commenced   making  sugar  from  molasses. The  Methodists 

nrc  about  building  a  college,  to  cost  $20,000,  at  Jamestown,  Guil- 

limt  county,  N.  C. Commodore  Keppel,  the  brave  and  merry 

dare-devil  who  destroyed  the  Chinese  junks  in  Canton  River,  has 
been  knighted.     Never  knight  of  old  won  his  i^purs  more  coolly, 

nor  in  a  hotter  place. The  copper  ore  of  the  mines  in  Cork, 

Ireland,  proves  to  lie  among  the  richest  in  tho  world,  and  more 
than  twice  as  rich  in  quality  as  tho  richest  copper  ore  in  Corn- 
wall.  Liszt,  the  great  pianist,  has  contradicted  the  report  that 

bo  is  coming  to  America,  this  or  next  season,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  any  ngeut.  Whenever  he  docs  come,  be  says,  it  shall  bo 
"  as  a  pianist  and  teacher,  and  with  tho  intention  of  leaving 
.America  no  more." "  I  shot  that  officer,"  exclaimed  a  Ken- 
tucky rifleman,  as  he  saw  an  oflicer  fall  at  New  Orleans.  "  I  shot 
him  in  the  right  eye,"  replied  the  other  rifleman.  "And  I  shot 
him  in  the  left  eye,"  was  tho  response.     After  the  battle,  it  was 

found  that  an  officer  had  been  shot  in  both  eyes. A  little-son 

of  Richard  Thompson  of  Milton,  aged  four  years,  was  killed 
recently  by  being  crushed  under  a  pile  of  logs  upon  which  bo  was 

at  play. A  gentleman  lately  arrived  at  Lexington,  Mo.,  from 

Salt  Lake,  states  that  the  Mormons  have  fortified  Fort  Bridges 
with  the  expressed  intention  of  defending  it  against  tiie  United 

States  troops. It  is  said  that  a  secret  under-standing  has  been 

generally  come  to  by  tho  European  powers,  that  in  future  the 
popedom  shall  not  be  held  by  an  Italian  so  exclusively  as  it  has 

been  for  several  hundred  years. The  pitch  to  which  the  spirit 

of  gambling  will  sometimes  reach  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  an 
anecdote  told  by  Walpolc  in  one  of  his  letters,  of  an  incident  at 
White's  Chocolate  House — a  famous  gambling  establishment  in 
London.  A  man  dropped  down  dead  at  the  door,  and  was  car- 
ried in;  the  club  immediately  made  bets  whether  he  was  dead  or 
not,  and,  when  they  were  going  to  bleed  him,  the  wagerers  for  his 
death  interposed,  saying  that  it  would  affect  the  fairness  of  the 

bet The  Carthage  (Leake  county,  Miss.)  Herald  announces 

the  death  of  Mrs.  Mary  Keenan,  in  that  county,  lately,  at  the  good 

old  age  of  one  hundred  and  eleven  years. M.  Gustave  Planche, 

the  eminent  critic  and  contributor  to  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
died  in  Paris  lately.  The  minister  of  public  instruction  has  of- 
fered to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  funeral. A  delightful  way 

they  have  of  settling  quarrels  up  among  the  Esquimaux.  When 
one  thinks  he  has  been  wronged,  or  insulted-  by  another,  ho  chal- 
lenges him,  not  to  mortal  combat  but  to  a  war  or  words.  The 
parties  meet  in  tho  presenco  of  mutual  friends,  when  the  chal- 
lenger goes  into  a  satirical  extempore  song,  keeping  time  with  a 
sealskin  tamborine.  After  he  is  done  the  antagonist  commences, 
and  tho  one  who  makes  the  audience  laugh  most  is  the  best  fellow. 

This  is  much  better  than  sword  and  pistol  arbitration. Clapp's 

Gazetto  says  Mr.  R. ,  in  School  Street,  has  a  very  knowing 

dog,  which  steps  across  the  street  and  stands  at  tho  door  of  Mrs. 
Haven's  coffee  rooms.  When  little  children  come  out,  cake  in 
hand,  he  generally  manages  to  take  a  bito  before  the  little  inno- 
cents are  aware  of  their  loss. The  general  chapter  of  Royal 

Arch  Masons  for  the  United  States  has  presented  to  Robert  P. 
Dunlap  of  Brunswick,  Maine,  an  elegant  massive  silver  pitcher 
salver,  as  a  testimonial  of  the  distinguished  ability  with  which  he 
has  presided  over  that  body  for  the  past  nine  years. 


Wisconsin. — The  territory  of  Wisconsin,  in  1S25,  contained  a 
population  of  only  about  1500.  By  the  census  returns  of  1855 
the  population  of  the  State  was  525,451.  Many  have  good  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  census  of  1860  will  give  Wisconsin  a  pop- 
ulation of  one  million. 


A  Patriarch. — Father  Sawyer,  tho  centenarian,  was  102' 
years  old  on  the  9th  ult.  Ho  is  residing  with  his  grandson,  Mr. 
John  S.  Kimball  of  Bangor.  Although  his  sight  and  hearing  are 
somewhat  impaired,  his  mental  faculties  are  bright  .and  strong. 


Harvard  College. — There  are  now  409  undergraduates  in 
Harvard  University,  and  327  members  of  the  professional  schools, 
a  larger  number  than  ever  before  connected  with  the  institution. 


The  last  one  gone. — George  Washington  Parke  Custis,  the 
last  surviving  member  of  Washington's  family,  died  at  his  resi- 
dence, Arlington,  Alexandria  county,  Va.,  10th  nit. 


Question  and  Reply. — "  What,  my  friends,  is  money  V  asked 
a  preacher,  in  a  sermon  lately.  "  Two  per  cent,  a  month,"  said  a 
State  Street  broker,  suddenly  awaking  from  a  doze. 


ffiSHagsioe  ©atljctings. 

'  !    MiHvillc,  Ky,,  has  bet  i  -Ivpth 

of  1240  feet. 

Thflr  enl  more  than  9,500,000  Protectants  in  Russia, 

in  a  population  of  65,000,000. 

.Mi  Sprite  died  in  Marietta,  Ga,,  a  few  days  Ago,  while  inhaling 
chloroform  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  cancer  extracted. 

A  now  hank  called  the  "  International,"  in  which  some  An 
cans  are  interested,  is  about  going  ion  in  Toroni  i 

ada  West. 

Lieut.  M.  P.  Maury  announced  from  the  National  Observatory, 
Washington,  Oct  ■>.  that  n  new  asteroid  was  discovered  on  the 
evening  of  tbo  4th,  by  Mr.  RergtUon. 

There  is  said  to  bo  a  scarcity  of  journeymen  mechanici  En 
Charleston,  S<  C«  Carpenters  are  In  demand  at  $2  per  day, while 
blacksmiths  and  moulders  command  S2  00. 

President  Buchanan  has  sent  to  Capt.  Johnson,  of  the  Nor- 
wegian bark  ESllen,  who  bo  gnllniitly  rescued  tin  of  tin; 
Central  America,  a  magnificent  watch  and  chain,  huid  to  be  the 
best  tho  world  can  produce. 

Mr.  Sinclair,  the  VOI  allSt,  Bud  father  of  Mrs.  Catherine  N.  Sin- 
flair,  died    in   London  Sept.  L'-J,  n-j<-<\  ',:•  ycai  :.      lie  witues.-ed    hi-* 
daughter's  success  on  the  London  boards.     There  arc  many  old 
goers  in  Roston  who  will  remember  him. 

The  Pope  hi'  Rome  has  presented  a  beautifully  carved  Cameo 
of  the  head  of  St.  l'eter,  set  in  ina.--.ivr  : 

teem  and  admiration,  to  Maria  Marovich,  the  celebrated  Venetian 
poetess,  whom  he  graciously  received  at  a  public  audience. 

The  Buffalo  Courier  states  that  forty-two  steam  and  sailing  ves- 
sels, of  nearly  16,000  tons  burthen,  and  costing  a  little  more  than 
a  million  dollars,  have  been  built  at  that  city  this  season.  Most 
of  these  vessels  aro  owned  or  controlled  there,  and  are  to  be  en- 
gaged in  the  trade  of  the  upper  lakes. 

F.  C.  Bartlett  aud  brother  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  have  just  com- 
pleted a  steam  wagon  for  use  on  common  roads.  The  wagon 
will  seat  eighteen  or  twenty  persons,  and  although  its  abilities  have 
not  yet  been  fully  tested,  it  is  believed  to  bo  able  to  travel  any- 
where from  ten  to  twenty  miles  an  hour. 

The  New  York  Tribune,  in  commenting  upon  the  recent  heavy 
verdict  against  a  railroad  in  Boston,  remarks  "  that  about  the 
best  thing,  it  would  seem,  that  a  man  can  do  in  these  times  in  the 
way  of  providing  for  his  family,  would  be  to  get  killed  on  a  rail- 
road— taking  pains,  however,  to  choose  one  which  still  remains 
solvent." 

A  young  man  named  Edwin  Norton  was  found  upon  the  pave- 
ment in  Custom  House  Square,  New  Haven,  covered  up  with 
some  old  hatches.  An  examination  showed  that  his  skull  was 
broken  on  the  back  of  the  head,  as  if  by  a  blow  from  a  club.  He 
died  shortly  after.  No  further  particulars  in  regard  to  his  death 
are  known. 

The  population  of  California  is  estimated  at  597,000.  The  es- 
timate is  based  upon  the  returns  of  the  local  assessors.  Of  this 
population  332,230  are  Americans,  65,000  Indians,  33,500  Chinese, 
15,000  French,  15,000  Mexicans,  10,000  Germans,  10,000  Irish, 
2000  English,  and  some  10,000  other  foreigners,  and  about  4000 
colored  persons. 

At  one  of  the  plays  at  the  camp  of  Chalons,  France,  a  soldier 
had  to  sing  a  couplet  to  the  effect  that  the  emperor  takes  the  crowns 
of  all  the  kings  of  Europe  and  gives  them  to  his  soldiers.  This 
was  received  with  frantic  hurrahs,  and  so  much  so  that  the  staff 
appeared  embarrassed.  The  emperor  and  the  duke  of  Cambridge 
were  present. 

John  Stewart,  of  Lewis  County,  New  York,  has  had  a  verdict 
rendered  against  him  for  shooting  a  lad  through  his  head  and  de- 
stroying his  eyesight,  to  the  tune  of  S2900  !  He  had  shown  an 
unfeeling  indifference  to  the  victim  of  his  bad  aim  at  a  "  turkey 
shoot,"  and  has  had  to  pay  the  penalty  of  his  carelessness  and 
want  of  skill  and  ingenuity. 

The  central  park  commissioners  have  resolved  to  dismiss  all  the 
laborers  now  employed  on  the  park,  retaining  only  the  keepers. 
The  present  state  of  the  treasury  of  the  commission  and  the  pres- 
sure in  the  money  market  is  the  cause  assigned  for  this  action. 
There  are  about  seven  hundred  persons  employed  in  the  park,  who 
will  consequently  be  thrown  out  of  work. 

England  excludes  the  Jews  from  parliament ;  Germany  from  all 
public  employments.  Bohemia  and  Bavaria  refuse  them  the  right 
of  possessing  land,  as  well  as  the  most  sacred  rights  of  family. 
Spain  and  Russia  expel  them  from  their  territory.  And  yet  we 
are  astonished,  when  reading  the  history  of  India,  to  find  its  peo- 
ple still  persisting  in  the  prejudice  of  caste. 

An  immense  telegraphic  line  is  about  to  be  commenced,  starting 
from  Marseilles,  extending  to  the  Islands  of  Hye'res,  thence  to 
Corsica,  and  from  island  to  island  until  it  reaches  Constantinople. 
It  will  thus  unite  to  France  the  whole  of  the  East.  The  line 
which  is  to  unite  Marseilles  to  Bastia  is  to  be  finished  in  less  than 
a  year,  on  the  first  of  July,  135S.  This  gigantic  undertaking  has 
been  conceded  to  M.  Balestrini. 

It  appears  that  there  is  a  circumlocution  office  in  Australia,  es 
well  as  in  England.  The  Ballarat  Star  has  the  following :  "  Tho 
deputy- registrar  at  Amherst  being  in  want  of  a  small  supply  of 
ink,  intimated  the  same  to  the  authorities  in  Melbourne,  who  sent 
liim  a  bottle  by  tho  telegraph  line  of  coaches.  He  was  charged 
five  shillings  carriage  ior  the  parcel.  The  price  of  a  similar  bot- 
tle of  ink  on  the  spot  is  half-a-crown." 

"We  notice  in  one  of  our  London  papers  a  long  report  of  tho 
Rev.  Mr.  Milburn's  lecture  on  "  Western  mind,"  in  which  the  fol- 
lowing passage  occurs  :  "  And  now,  who  had  read  an  American 
book  ?  Had  they  not  any  books  ?  To  write  history  had  they  not 
Bancroft,  and  Maidley,  and  Hildred,  and  Prescot  1"  The  report- 
er evidently  had  no  familiarity  with  American  books,  as  the  last 
three  names  were  probably  meant  for  Motley,  Hildreth  and 
Prescott. 

Suicides  are  very  abundant  now  in  France.  Indeed,  M.  Lisle, 
in  a  work  just  published,  shows  that  we  are  nowhere,  at  present,  in 
comparison.  He  proves  that  France  is  highest  in  the  scale,  and 
Russia  lowest.  In  London  they  have  one  suicide  in  S250  people. 
Paris  gives  one  in  2221.  For  the  whole  English  population  the 
suicides  reckon  one  in  15,900 ;  France,  one  in  12,539.  The  north 
of  France  is  the  most  prolific  in  suicides,  that  district  yielding 
nearly  half  of  the  whole  number  in  the  entire  empire. 

J.  H.  Schroeder,  the  wine  and  liquor  merchant  of  Louisville, 
says  the  Courier,  is  one  of  the  heirs  to  a  fortune  of  52,000,000 
guilders,  in  the  city  of  Amsterdam.  This  sum  has  been  accumu- 
lating ever  since  1780,  at  compound  interest,  and  has,  of  course, 
nearly  twice  doubled  itself.  The  heirs  at  law  have,  in  the  mean- 
time, increased  even  in  a  greater  ratio,  the  number  at  present  hav- 
ing reached  one  hundred  and  twenty.  A  guilder  is  worth  some- 
thing less  than  fifty  cents,  and  therefore  Col.  Schroeder's  share  is 
about  half  a  million. 


jfotcign  Items, 

Id  medal  lo  one  of  the  baker*  of  Rome 
who  mi  ihe  lir-t  to  M.-i  an  example  oJ  reducing  the  price ol  bread. 
Nearly  all  the  Iri-h  railways  -how  by  Uie  latest  returns  an  in- 
frea#e  of  traffic  as  compared  *iili  1656.     In  England  the  move- 
ment is  in  the  i  lion- 
Twenty  vessels,  with  an  three  hundred  Chinese  on 
ii   their  way  from    China  to  the 
Australian  gold 

A  congress  of  dancing-masters  has  jun  been  held  at  Vienna, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  deliberate  <-a  the  grave  question  of  tho 
introduction  of  new  figures  in  dancing;  and  the  congress,  after 
much  anxioua  reflection!  ad<n->ted  a  new  quadrille. 

The   Cocos  Islands,  uninhabited  except  by  one  email  British 

settlement  for  the  manufacture  of  cacouatvoil,  bare  been  formally 

annexed  to  the  British  crown,  with  a  view,  it  i>  said,  of  forming  a 

depot  for  Steamers  on  the  Ceylon  and  Suez  line,  midway  between 

sad  Point  d<  1 1 

The  bej  of  Tunid  has  granted  a  constitution  to  his  people 
founded  npon  the  most  liberal  principles.  It  was  promulgated  in 
the  pn  olemas,  the  ministers,  the  notables,  and   . 

era)  officers  of  the  State,  who  in  the  presence  of  all  the  foreign 

agent",  the  bVencfl  admiral,  and   the    principal    European    1:. 
tants,  took  a  solemn  oath  to  maintain  it  in- 


£anfcs  of  <Dolo. 

Shut  the  windows  that  the  room  may  be  light. — Arabian 

Proverb. 

I  am  sure  what  a  man  doth  he  thinkcth  ;  not  so  alwari 

what  he  speakcth. — Bishop  Hall. 

....  Of  all  mistakes  the  greatest  is  to  live  and  think  life  of  no 
consequence. — Sidney  Smith. 

A  man  need   but  to  he  to  tho  best  of  his  abilities,  and  he 

will  occasionally  appear  to  advantage. —  Goethe. 

....  I  have  seldom  known  a  man  with  great  powers  of  argu- 
mentation abundantly  indulged,  who  could  uttain  to  an  habitually 
just  judgment. — Henry  Taylor. 

....  There  is  no  war  between  the  parts  of  the  human  mind  ; 
and,  other  things  being  equal,  he  who  best  loves  fiod  will  with 
most  untiring  energy  and  singleness  of  purpose  pursue  whatever 
good  work  his  genius  has  fitted  him  for. — JSexnnan. 

....  All  the  parts  of  our  sentimental  nature  are  finely  con- 
nected. Therefore  any  tendency  to  moral  sensibility  will  bo 
strengthened  by  the  delicacy  given  to  the  sentient  nature  general- 
ly, by  familiarity  with  art  and  nature. —  Wright. 

....  There  is  one  preacher  who  does  preach  with  effect,  and 
gradually  persuade  all  persons  ;  his  name  is  Destiny,  is  Divino 
Providence,  and  his  sermon  the  indexible  course  of  things.  Ex- 
perience does  take  dreadfully  high  school-wages,  but  ho  teaches 
like  no  other. — Carlyle. 


Joftet's  iJuoget. 

To  ascertain  whether  a  woman  is  passionate,  take  a  muddy  dog 
into  the  parlor. 

Fast  young  lady  to  old  gent,  in  a  railway  carriage  : — "  Have 
you  such  a  thing  as  a  luciler  about  you,  for  I've  left  my  cigar 
lights  at  home  ! 

It  is  a  very  common  thing  to  abuse  lawyers.  Briefless  lawyers, 
however,  should  always  be  excepted.  It  would  be  wrong  to 
speak  ill  of  a  man  "  without  a  cause." 

It  is  said  that  Barnum  is  at  present  in  full  chase  afrer  a  chap 
who  helped  his  wife  at  a  steamboat  table,  in  preference  to  another 
lady  who  sat  near  him.  He  is  considered  the  greatest  curiosity 
extant. 

Arkansas  is  a  queer  country.  If  yon  go  there  with  a  five  dol- 
lar piece,  they  tar  and  feather  yon  for  being  a  rich  man.  If  yon 
are  poor,  they  give  you  fever  and  ague  and  let  it  kill  you.  Curious 
country  altogether. 

"Biddy,"  said  the  landlady  of  a  board ing-honse  to  a  new  re- 
cruit in  the  kitchen,  "  did  you  bake  the  bread  we  had  for  dinner, 
or  boil  it  V  Biddy,  anxious  to  appear  auj'ait  in  the  noble  art  of 
cookery,  replied  :     "  An'  to  be  sure,  misthress,  I  did  both." 

The  editor  of  an  Ohio  paper  says  their  town  presents  quite  a 
lively  appearance  this  spring;  the  "fence"  has  been  taken  away 
from  around  the  place,  and  about  half  the  inhabitants  have  "es- 
caped "  to  Iowa,  and  the  balance  are  too  poor  to  get  away. 


THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 

THE    FAVORITE    WEEKLY    MISCELLANEOUS     JOURNAL. 

DESIGNED   FOR   THE   HOME   CIRCLE. 

This  long  established  and  well  known  weekly  paper,  after  eUvt*  years  cf 
unequalled  prosperity  and  popularity,  has  become  a  '•  household  word  '■  from. 
Maine  to  California,  gladdening  the  fireside  of  rich  and  poor,  in  tows  and 
country,  ali  over  the  wide  extent  of  the  United  States.  It  should  be  a  weekly 
visitor  to  every  American  home,  because 

[CT3"  It  is  just  such  a  paper  as  any  father,  brother,  or  friend  woold  intro- 
duce to  the  family  circle. 

[Cr~  It  i*  printed  on  the  finest  satin-surfaced  paper,  with  new  type,  and  in 
a  neat  and  beautiful  style. 

fCr'  It  is  of  tho  mammoth  size,  yet  contains  do  advertisements  in  its  eight 
super  royal  pages. 

E7"  It  is  devoted  to  news,  tales,  poems,  stories  of  the  sea,  discoveries,  mis- 
cellany, wit  and  humor. 

£7=-"  It  is  carefully  edited  by  M.  M.  Ballou,  who  has  sixteen  years  of  edito- 
rial experience  in  Boston. 

[£?-  It  contains  in  its  large,  well  filled  and  deeply  interesting  pages  not  one 
vulgar  word  or  line. 

[£7~  It  numbers  among  its  regular  contributors  the  beit  male  and  female 
writers  in  the  country. 

\£J~  Its  tales,  while  they  absorb  the  reader,  cultivate  a  taste  for  all  that  is 
good  and  beautiful  in  humanity. 

d?"  It  is  acknowledged  that  the  good  influence  of  such  a  paper  in  the  home 
circle  is  almost  incalculable. 

£7"  Its  suggestive  page.-  provoke  in  the  young  an  inquiring  spirit,  and  add 
to  their  store  of  knowledge. 

(CT"  Its  columns  are  free  from  pobtics  and  all  jarring  topics,  its  object  being 
,    to  make  home  happy. 

O*  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  it  has  for  years  been  so  popular  a  favorite 
throughout  the  country. 
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MANILLA.   BOATING    SCENE. 


SCENES  IN  MANILLA. 

We  present  on  this  page  a  couple  of  characteristic  pictures  ex- 
hibiting life  in  Manilla,  the  capital  of  Lugon  and  of  all  the  Span- 
ish possessions  in  the  Phillipines.  The  population  is  composed  of 
Spaniards,  Metis,  Chinese  and  Malays.  Manilla  is  a  charming 
place,  only  three  days'  sail  from  Hong-Kong,  beautifully  situated 
at  the  bottom  of  a  bay,  on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  and  well 


fortified.  The  streets  are  wide,  paved  and  lighted ;  the  houses 
generally  consist  of  a  basement  story  of  stone  and  an  upper  story 
of  wood,  commonly  with  balconies,  and  windows  of  mother-of- 
pearl,  or  some  other  transparent  substance.  The  first  of  our  pic- 
tures represents  a  boat  scene  ;  a  party  of  Americans  are  enjoying 
the  luxury  of  a  pleasure  trip  in  canoes  rowed  by  the  natives,  while 
in  the  foreground  the  landscape  is  enlivened  by  a  group  of  Manilla 


girls  plunging  in  the  cool  water.  The  second  picture  represents  a 
larger  group  of  these  girls  shopping — a  favorite  amusement  with 
the  fair  sex  all  the  world  over.  The  Indian  with  a  gamecock 
under  his  arm  is  a  characteristic  feature ;  you  continually  see  per- 
sons carrying  about  their  birds,  for  their  chief  amusement  is  cock- 
fighting.  The  Manilla  girls  are  always  puffing  a  cigar  or  chewing 
betel  nut.     But  they  are  described  as  very  handsome. 


MANILLA    GIRLS    SHOPPING. 


M.  M.  BALLOU, 
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VIEW  OF  THE  CAPITOL,  MONTGOMERY,  ALABAMA. 

The  view  presented  below  is  from  tlie  faithful  pencil  of  Mr. 
Kilburn,  and  was  drawn  by  him  on  the  spot  expressly  for  the  Pic- 
torial. Montgomery  is  a  nourishing  city,  capital  of  the  State  of 
Alabama,  and  the  seat  of  justice  of  Montgomery  county,  and  ia 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Alabama  River,  330  mile3  hy  wa- 
ter from  Mobile.  It  is  197  miles  by  the  road  northeast  of  Mobile, 
and  839  miles  from  Washington.  It  is  the  second  city  in  the  State 
in  respect  to  population,  which  is  about  "500,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  inland  towns  of  the  Southern  States.  It  possesses 
groat  facilities  for  communication  with  the  surrounding  country, 
the  Alabama  River  being  one  of  the  best  in  the  Union  for  steam- 
boat navigation.  As  it  is  never  closed  by  ice,  and  very  rarely 
affected  by  drought,  large  steamers  ascend  from  Mobile  to  this 
placo  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  Coosa  River  is  navigable 
for  large  steamlwuts  to  Wetumpka.     The  Montgomery  and  West 


Point  Railroad,  of  which  this  city  is  the  western  terminus,  leads  to 
Atlanta  in  Georgia.  Another  railroad  places  the  city  in  commu- 
nication with  Mobile  Bay.  Plank  roads  arc  in  the  course  of  con- 
struction to  the  Tennessee  River  and  to  Tuscaloosa.  The  cotton 
shipped  at  this  place  amounts  annually  to  75,000  bales.  It  has 
one  bank  and  six  newspaper  offices.  The  public  records  and 
offices  were  removed  from  Tuscaloosa  to  Montgomery  in  Novem- 
ber, 1847.  Our  view  shows  oneof  the  principal  streets  in  the  city. 
It  is  taken  from  the  Exchange  Hotel,  and  shows  the  State  House, 
completed  in  1851,  on  the  site  of  the  former  building  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1849,  as  well  as  the  business  structures  which  line  it,  with 
the  fidelity  of  a  daguerreotype.  In  the  foreground  is  the  artesian 
well  and  pond,  surrounded  by  groups  of  teams  and  figures  charac- 
teristic of  the  interior  of  the  South.  The  Capitol  is  of  graceful 
architecture,  and  occupies  an  admirable  site  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  commanding  an  extensive  and  pleasing  view.     When  the 


ground*  that  surround  it  are  tastefully  laid  out,  and  planted  with 
trees  and  shrubbery,  the  effect  of  the  building  will  he  mm-li  en- 
hanced. The  State  of  Alabama  is  favored  by  nature  with  all  the 
elements  of  wealth  and  prosperity,  of  which  good  u/e  is  made  by 
the  inhabitants.  Its  mineral  treasured  are  varied  and  exteiiMve, 
and  it  is  particularly  rich  in  coal,  iron,  limestone  and  marble. 
Approaching  within  seven  degrees  of  the  tropica,  the  climate  and 
productions  of  Alabama  are  allied  to  those  of  the  tropics.  It  is 
extremely  rare  to  find  ice  in  the  rivers  during  winter,  and  the  heat* 
of  summer  are  tempered  by  breezes  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  soil  is  exuberantly  fertile,  and  yields  more  cotton — the  great 
staple  of  the  South — than  any  member  of  the  confederacy.  Even 
the  low  mountains  afford  excellent  grazing,  while  the  intervening 
valleys  are  indescribably  rich  and  productive.  De  Soto  and  his 
followers,  in  1541,  were  the  first  white  men  whose  fuotutcpB  trod 
i  the  soil  of  the  State. 


VIEW    OF   THE   CAPITOL,   MONTGOMERY,   ALABAMA 
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[Written  for  Ilnllou's  rietorlal.] 

THE  MORMON'S  DAUGHTER: 

— on, — 

CAMP  LIFE  ACROSS  THE  PRAIEIES. 

a  true  stolly  op  our  own  remarkable  times. 

bt   m.  a.  avert. 

[continued.] 
CHAPTER  X.— [continued.] 

"  By  accident  we  becamo  acquainted  with  a  young  borderer  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  emigrant  trails,  and  was  a  practiced 
hunter  of  game  or  Indians,  who,  having  been  deceived  into  join- 
ing the  Mormons,  and  becoming  disgusted  with  their  practices, 
had  spoken  his  sentiments  so  freely  and  unguardedly,  as  to  bring 
himself  into  difficulty  with  the  leaders.  Being  in  continual  fear 
of  secret  assassination,  he  was  both  ready  and  willing  to  join  in 
any  enterprise  that  promised  to  take  him  safely  out  of  the  territory. 
Him  I  engaged  as  our  guide,  and  he  having  one  true  friend  in  the 
city,  who  was  both  merchant  in  goods  and  speculator  in  mules 
and  horses,  we  contrived  to  secure  the  articles  needed,  and  had 
them  conveyed  to  a  safe  place,  a  mile  or  two  out  of  the  city,  just 
before  our  plans  were  ripe  for  execution. 

"  When  all  our  arrangements  were  made,  we  were  obliged  to 
wait  some  days  for  Helen  to  get  strong  enough  to  endure  the 
fatigue  and  exposure  incident  to  such  a  camping-out  journey.  But 
when  the  color  of  health  did  begin  to  come  back  to  her  cheeks, 
she  managed  to  make  it  appear  otherwise  to  her  parents  and  the 
watchful  prophet,  by  a  plentiful  use  of  white  powder,  to  make  her 
look  pallid  and  deathly,  and  the  affectation  of  a  debility  and 
languor  she  did  not  feel,  in  their  presence,  so  as  to  retard  their 
plans  for  the  consummation  of  the  nuptials,  hoping  in  such  a 
cause  to  be  pardoned  the  deception. 

"While  waiting  her  convalescence,  our  guide  ascertained  that  a 
small  train,  the  first  of  the  season,  was  daily  expected  by  the 
Mormon  leaders,  on  its  way  to  California,  news  of  whose  golden 
treasures  had  reached  Utah  the  year  before,  filling  the  hearts  of  its 
people  with  discontent,  and  drawing  off  numbers  of  its  ablest  war- 
riors in  spite  of  the  sternest  remonstrances  from  the  prophet.  But 
yours  is,  I  suppose,  the  train  for  which  they  are  looking,  and  which 
they  have  made  arrangements  to  rob  and  murder,  soon  after  you 
leave  their  city." 

We  all  looked  at  each  other  with  surprise  and  horror  painted  on 
each  countenance. 

"Is  it  possible  that  they  are  really  such  blood-thirsty  wretches 
as  thatl"  said  Howard,  eagerly. 

"  It  is  even  so/*  said  my  father.  "  The  Mormon  leader  would 
willingly  wade  through  the  blood  of  a  universe  if  it  would  place 
him  securely  on  a  throne.  These  emigrant  murders  are  trifles  to 
him,  and  only  a  small  specimen  of  a  system  of  exclusion  by  which 
he  hopes  to  secure  his  lofty  aims  at  last,  and  become  a  real  Solo- 
mon in  power,  riches  and  wives.  And  if  it  were  not  for  this 
California  excitement,  that  will  in  the  end  surely  bring  him  under 
that  surveillance  from  the  government  he  so  much  fears,  I  don't 
know  but  he  would  succeed  in  his  plans.  FoP  the  thousands  of 
duped  converts  to  their  doctrines,  whom  his  emissaries  are  entic- 
ing by  false  statements  to  emigrate  from  all  parts  of  the  known 
world  each  year,  would  very  soon  have  enabled  him  successfully 
to  resist  all  encroachments.  e 

"But  to  return  to  ourselves.  While  waiting  for  Helen's  con- 
valescence, poor  Evelyn  came  to  us,  looking  so  haggard  and 
miserable  that  my  heart  bled  for  her. 

" '  O,  Helen/  she  said,  as  she  laid  her  head  upon  her  bosom,  '  I 
am  weary  of  life,  and  yet  when  the  elder  Mrs.  Morton  threatens  to 
kill  iric,  as  she  did  to-day,  I  fear  to  die,  and  would  rather  live  on  in 
wretchedness.' 

"  '  Then  you  are  not  happy  in  your  new  relations  V  questioned 
Helen. 

" '  Do  not  ask  me ;  but  know  that  if  I  knew  of  any  other  refuge 
but  death,  I  would  quickly  find  it.* 

"  *  There  is  another  refuge,  if  you  do  not  fear  to  faco  death  to 
find  it/  said  Helen,  in  low  whispered  tones. 

"  ( Do  I  not  face  it  every  day  in  living  under  the  samo  roof  with 
two  women  so  maddened  by  jealousy  as  to  be  willing  to  take  my 
life  if  they  dared,  besides  having  to  endure  the  presence  and 
caresses  of  a  man  I  abhor1?  In  mercy  tell  me  if  there  is  any  way 
of  escape !'  said  she,  pleadingly. 

"  Helen  did  tell  her  of  our  plan  of  escape,  in  which  she  was  but 
too  eager  to  join.  And  as  Morton  was  to  be  gone  on  a  prospect- 
ing tour  for  two  or  three  days  following,  we  fixed  upon  that  time 
to  depart,  hoping  to  be  able  to  join  the  expected  train  soon  enough 
to  turn  it  from  the  path  of  danger,  and  perhaps  save  the  lives  of 
your  whole  party.  By  using  the  utmost  secrecy,  we  all  succeeded 
in  getting  out  of  the  place  soon  after  nightfall,  and  then  gathering 
to  the  spot  where  our  horses  and  stores  were  in  readiness,  we 
mounted  and  rode  away,  and  thus  far  have  succeeded  in  eluding 
our  pursuers,  if  we  have  any,  as  is  most  likely.  But  O,  how  little 
did  I  anticipate  the  great  joy  that  awaited  me  when  I  set  out  in 
search  of  your  train !  I  thought  only  of  saving  these  children 
from  a  fate  worse  than  death,  and  never  once  dreamed  that  in 
doing  it  I  should  see  and  perhaps  save  the  life  of  my  own  child." 

."  God's  mercy  is  infinite ;  his  love  for  his  children  boundless/* 
paid  the  missionary ;  "  and  many  times  in  our  life-journey  do  we 
find  that  his  guiding  hand  was  leading  us  on,  when  we  blindly 
thought  wo  were  following  the  dictates  of  our  own  wisdom.  But 
in  the  end  we  find  that  ho  know3  what  is  for  our  best  good  better 
than  we  do  ourselvos," 


CHAPTER  XL 

"Tlioy  como,  they  come! 
Hut  0!   not  ail  Mint' left  their  fatherland. 
Why  como  they  not.  with  tho  returning  band? 
Thoy  have  departed  hence.     Wo  look  in  vain; 
Tho  dead  come  not  again  I" 

Deeming  it  unsafe  to  remain  so  near  tho  Mormon  settlement, 
under  present  circumstances,  we  set  out  the  next  morning  to  re- 
trace our  steps,  with  the  view  of  falling  into  tho  old  Oregon  trail. 
All  day  we  journeyed  on,  and  at  night  encamped  in  what  was 
thought  a  secure  position,  and  with  unusual  precaution.  Towards 
morning,  as  was  supposed,  our  sentinel  slept  at  his  post,  and  we 
wero  startled  from  our  dreams  by  his  dying  shriek,  as  the  toma- 
hawk of  a  savage  sank  deep  into  his  brain.  Our  men  sprang  to 
their  feet,  caught  their  arms,  and  rushed  out;  while  tho  emigrant 
women,  wild  with  terror,  caught  their  little  ones  to  their  bosoms, 
and  huddled  into  a  corner  of  our  tent,  expecting  every  moment  to 
be  their  last,  as  a  band  of  murderous  savages  surrounded  and 
broke  into  our  enclosure,  and  the  wild  war-whoop  rang  upon  our 
startled  ears. 

But  stealthily  as  they  had  come,  they  did  not  find  an  unpre- 
pared or  unresisting  enemy ;  for  our  men  had  slept  upon  their 
arms,  and  after  the  first  moment  of  surprise  and  indecision,  they 
fought  like  lions  over  their  prey.  Twice  were  the  enemy  repulsed, 
but  their  leader  had  an  object  in  view,  and  again  he  persuaded 
them  to  return  to  the  charge.  Hitherto  we  women  had  kept  with- 
in the  tent,  which  the  men  outside  had  defended  at  the  risk  of 
their  lives ;  but  now  the  scene  changed.  Some  fiend  upon  the 
outside,  opposite  the  entrance,  instigated  probably  by  the  leader  of 
the  band,  applied  a  lighted  match  to  our  frail  tenement,  and  almost 
instantaneously  we  were  enveloped  in  smoke  and  flame. 

Terrified  and  despairing,  we  all  rushed  out  of  the  narrow  aper- 
ture in  time  to  save  ourselves ,  but  we  were  instantly  surrounded 
by  friends  and  foes,  engaged  in  mortal  combat  by  the  light  of  the 
flames,  and  making  the  night  hideous  with  the  din  of  arms,  the 
shrieks  of  terrified  women  and  children,  the  groans  of  the  dying, 
and  the  whoops  and  shouts  of  the  horrid  hellish  crew.  The  bor- 
derers instantly  gathered  around  their  frightened  women  and 
children,  while  my  father  and  Howard,  and  Dover  and  the  mis- 
sionary endeavored  to  force  their  way  through  the  savage  horde 
that  surrounded  Helen,  Evelyn  and  myself,  as  we  emerged  from 
the  burning  tent,  in  the  rear  of  the  emigrant  women. 

At  the  sight  of  them,  Evelyn  fainted  and  fell,  while  Helen  and 
I  stood  over  her  with  drawn  knives,  and  for  a  minute  kept  the 
wretches  at  bay.  But  our  arms  were  suddenly  grasped  from  be- 
hind and  pinioned  ;  we  were  disarmed,  and  before  we  could  col- 
lect our  scattered  senses,  each  of  us,  in  the  arms  of  a  strong  sav- 
age, was  on  our  way  out  of  the  camp.  Seeing  Evelyn  fall,  and 
thinking  her  dead  or  wounded,  with  the  savages  trampling  over 
her,  the  missionary  fought  his  way  to  her  side,  just  in  time  to  pre- 
vent a  fierce  fiend  from  stabbing  her  to  tho  heart.  With  his 
clubbed  rifle  he  felled  him  to  the  earth,  and  kept  oft'  the  others  till 
the  fight  was  over,  though  himself  half-fainting  with  pain  and  loss 
of  blood  from  a  dozen  wounds. 

My  father  was  already  struck  down,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  reach 
and  save  us  ;  but  Howard  and  Dover  got  near  enough  in  time  to 
see  what  fate  befell  us,  and  instantly  started  in  pursuit.  Coming 
up  in  hot  haste,  Dover  struck  my  captor  such  a  blow  over  the 
head  as  partially  stunned  him ;  but  grasping  me  with  one  arm, 
and  his  tomahawk  with  the  other  hand,  he  turned  and  attempted 
to  strike.  Dover  saw  his  intention,  and  instantly  knocked  the 
weapon  from  his  hand,  and  the  knife  ho  then  furiously  caught 
from  his  belt  soon  followed  the  fate  of  its  companion.  He  was 
weaponless  now,  and  seeing  that  he  was  no  match  for  his  supple 
adversary,  he  glared  upon  us  furiously  for  an  instant,  dropped  his 
frightened,  and  helpless  burthen  upon  the  ground,  and  ran  like  a 
deer  towards  the  forest. 

Dover  raised  his  rifle,  but  generously  lowered  it  without  firing. 
I  knew  that  he  could  have  killed  the  savage  then,  or  before,  but 
from  conscientious  scruples,  he  would  not,  except  in  defence  of  his 
own  life  or  those  of  his  friends.  Such  was  the  character  of  this 
man,  than  whom  not  a  braver  in  the  hour  of  danger  ever  walked 
the  earth. 

"I  thank  God  that  you  arc  unharmed,"  ho  said,  as  he  gently 
raised  me  from  the  earth  and  released  my  hands.  "  But  tell  me 
what  has  become  of  Miss  Cameron?" 

I  did  not  know,  otherwise  than  that  she  too  was  captured,  and 
together  we  sought  her  for  some  time  in  vain.  Helen's  captor,  it 
seemed,  had  been  arrested  in  his  flight  by  falling  over  the  pole  of 
a  wagon,  and  this  so  loosened  his  hold  of  her  that  she  writhed 
herself  from  his  grasp.  With  a  muttered  curse  lie  rose  to  his  feet, 
and  caught  her  by  the  arm,  just  as  Howard  came  up  and  dealt 
him  a  thundering  blow.  He  returned  it  with  interest ;  and  while 
Howard  for  an  instant  was  blinded  and  staggering,  he  caught 
Helen  up  as  if  she  had  been  an  infaut,  and  dashed  off  towards 
the  woods. 

But  his  retreat  was  cut  short  by  a  new  and  unexpected  obstacle. 
Paul  Cameron,  from  the  first,  had  not  been  idle,  but  he  saw  Helen 
captured  without  the  power  to  prevent  it.  He  saw  the  direction 
taken  by  her  captor,  whose  form  he  thought  he  know,  and  with 
the  speed  of  tho  wind  he  ran  towards  the  forest,  to  be  ready  to 
intercept  him.  He  knew  that  in  close  combat  a  slight  lad  like  him 
was  no  match  for  such  a  poweiful  antagonist, — that  if  he  fired, 
there  were  a  thousand  chances  for  hitting  his  darling  sister  instead 
of  her  enemy,  and  yet  as  that  enemy  came  nearer,  Paul  Cameron 
raised  his  rifle.  They  were  between  him  and  the  light  of  the 
flames  ;  he  could  see  them  plainly.  He  took  aim  at  the  villain's 
head,  and  fired,  Tho  wretch  instantly  fell  to  the  earth,  still  grasp- 
ing Helen  in  his  arms.  He  knew  that  he  was  wounded — dying, 
and  yet  with  his  last  remaining  strength,  he  raised  his  knife  to  stab 
her  to  the  heart,  to  glut  his  wild  revenge. 


"  Curse  and  torment  of  my  life — causo  and  sharer  of  my  death, 
dio !"  he  shouted.     "  Wo  will  go — to — to — hell  together  !" 

The  knife  descended  as  he  uttered  a  last  unearthly,  agonized 
cry;  but  the  hand  that  directed  the  blow  was  palsied  and  nerve- 
less, and  though  it  wounded  the  breast  at  which  it  was  aimed,  tho 
wound  was  not  deep  or  mortal,  and  poor  Helen,  though  fainting 
and  terrified  almost  out  of  her  senses,  revived  soon  after  Paul  and 
Howard  came  upon  tho  scene.  Both  had  seen  the  last  terrible 
act  of  the  tragedy,  and  were  as  much  overcome  with  terror  for  her 
fate  as  she  was  herself.  Howard  released  her  from  the  grasp  of 
her  dead  enemy,  and  Paul  cut  tho  thong  that  bound  her  hands; 
and  wben  they  found  bIic  was  not  badly  injured,  ho  turned  towards 
the  dead. 

AVithout  much  ceremony,  ho  stripped  off  tho  Indian  disguises, 
and  there,  stiffening  in  death,  lay  the  dark-painted  face  of  Morton. 
Helen  shuddered,  for  although  she  already  knew  it  was  ho  from 
the  tones  of  his  voice,  the  thought  of  his  sudden  and  terrible  death, 
and  her  own  miraculous  escape,  deeply  affected  her.  Dover  and 
I  came  up  just  at  this  time,  and  were  somewhat  startled  by  tho 
unexpected  revelation ;  but  I  can  truly  say  that  I  at  least  had  no 
tears  to  shed  over  my  departed  bridegroom. 

But  our  thoughts  were  soon  recalled  to  the  camp,  to  which  we 
instantly  returned.  The  marauders  were  all  gone,  but  the  fire 
had  caught  upon  the  wagons,  and  it  was  as  much  as  we  could  do 
by  our  united  efforts  to  save  them.  As  it  was,  the  tops  of  two  of 
them  were  burned  completely  off,  and  they,  with  many  of  our 
goods,  were  badly  injured.  The  mules  and  horses,  too,  were  scat- 
tered in  every  direction,  and  several  of  them  carried  off,  and  it 
took  a  long  time  to  find  those  that  remained.  It  was  found  that 
two  alone  of  our  party  were  killed,  both  courageous  young  bor- 
derers, who  were  sadly  missed  in  our  train  ;  while  our  enemy  left 
seven  dead  men  upon  the  ground,  four  of  whom,  upon  examina- 
tion, proved  to  be  Mormons,  or  rather  the  infamous  robber  brutes 
whom  the  Mormon  leaders  employed  in  such  nefarious  business. 

Both  Evelyn  and  my  father  were  horror-s truck  when  they  found 
that  Morton  was  among  the  slain,  and  had  striven  with  his  last 
dying  efforts  to  murder  Helen. 

"  He  had  met  his  just  deserts,  and  the  world  would  be  the  better 
for  his  leaving  it,"  he  said.  But  the  idea  of  a  human  being  going 
out  of  the  world  in  such  a  way,  and  with  such  words  upon  his 
lips,  was  horrible.  "  I  can  forgive  him  now,  from  my  heart,  all 
the  wrong  he  has  done  to  me  and  mine,"  he  continued ;  "  but  will 
the  Great  Judge  forgive  him,  too  ?" 

No  one  presumed  to  reply.  It  was  found  that  nearly  our  whole 
band  were  wounded  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  it  was  a  won- 
der that  more  were  not  killed,  as  the  attacking  party  came  upon 
us  so  suddenly,  and  was  nearly  as  large  as  our  own.  The  day 
was  half  spent  before  the  wounds  were  all  dressed,  the  dead  buried 
with  solemn  religious  rites,  the  last  farewell  spoken,  and  the 
arrangements  made  for  our  disabled  train  to  move  sadly  and 
mournfully  on. 

After  many  days  of  toilsome  marching,  and  several  narrow 
escapes  from  hostile  Indians,  we  all  arrived  safely  in  California, 
deeply  grateful  for  the  mercy  that  had  spared  us  through  so  many 
dangers.  My  father,  soon  after  our  arrival  in  San  Francisco, 
invested  most  of  his  remaining  funds  in  real  estate,  that  was  then 
rapidly  rising  in  value,  and  we  commenced  housekeeping.  How- 
ard and  Dover  went  into  mercantile  business,  with  Willie  Came- 
ron for  a  clerk;  and  Helen,  contrary  to  all  our  wishes,  went 
behind  the  counter  of  a  millinery  and  fancy  store,  preferring  a  sta- 
tion that  some  might  consider  menial,  to  living  longer  upon  the 
bounty  of  her  friends.  The  rest  of  our  party,  including  the  mis- 
sionary, all  went  to  the  mines,  with  the  exception  of  Evelyn,  who 
remained  with  me. 

Prom  tho  first  she  had  been  sad,  dispirited  and  downcast,  but 
was  grateful  for  every  spark  of  human  sympathy  manifested  for 
her.  And  yet  she  felt  so  degraded  and  humbled  by  her  late  con- 
nection, that  it  was  with  difficulty  we  could  keep  her  from  sink- 
ing into  a  species  of  morbid  insanity.  We  comforted  her  as  well 
as  we  could,  under  the  circumstances,  and  she  was  at  last  led  to 
that  Almighty  fountain  from  whence  alone  she  could  obtain  con- 
solation. Then  she  became  cheerful  and  contented,  and  her  socie- 
ty and  assistance  were  invaluable  to  me. 

Helen,  and  for  a  time  Howard,  Dover  and  Willie,  remained 
with  us,  after  our  establishment  in  the  city,  and  by  their  cheerful 
gaiety  and  ready  wit,  added  much  to  the  pleasure  and  social  en- 
joyment of  our  family  circle,  which,  considering  how  short  a  timo 
had  elapsed  since  we  were  all  strangers,  were  more  than  usually 
endeared  to  each  other  by  the  many  trials  and  dangers  we  had 
passed  through  together. 

After  the  arrival  of  the  missionary,  and  previous  to  our  meeting 
with  my  father,  Howard  had  been  very  anxious  to  unite  his  fate 
with  mine,  and  give  me  the  protection  of  his  name  by  marriago. 
But  this,  for  many  reasons,  I  declined.  As  our  train  were  ex- 
pecting to  visit  Utah,  I  wished  to  wait  till  all  uncertainty  was 
over  regarding  the  fate  of  my  father,  and  if  he  were  living,  get 
that  consent  to  our  union  which  I  felt  sure  he  would  give  when  he 
found  out  the  truth  regarding  the  Mormons.  Of  course,  I  did  not 
then  dream  that  our  train  would  be  in  danger  among  them,  as  wo 
knew  nothing  of  the  real  truth  of  the  case  till  afterwards.  If  my 
father  was  dead,  or  could  not  be  found,  it  would  still  be  much 
better  for  him,  at  least,  to  go  to  a  new  country,  unburthened  with 
a  wife  ;  for  his  means  were  not  large,  and  I  had  nothing,  and  as 
we  knew  nothing  of  our  future  prospects,  thought  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  wait  till  we  had  some  certainties  to  rely  upon.  Though 
disappointed  by  my  decision,  he  knew  that  it  was  dictated  by  pru- 
dence, and  finally  acquiesced  in  it. 

-  Some  time  afterwards,  when  he  and  Dover  had  become  estab- 
lished in  business  in  San  Francisco,  ho  ventured  to  ask  my  fathor 
for  my  hand,  and  was  surprised  by  this  reply  : 
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"  [  know,  Eugonc  Howard,  thai  my  daughter  loves  yon  bettor 
than  the  lifo  you  risked  your  own  to  save,— that  your  fferoUy  stands 

us  high  in  ''l0  so,,il11  sral"  l,H  ,,,u  Vornonw,— that  you  possess  that 
true  nobility  of  eoul  no  family  name  can  bestow, — that  honesty 
and  integrity  of  purpose  few  young  men  possess,  talents  of  a  high 
order,  a  disposition  well  suited  to  her  own,  and  every  requisite 
required  to  make  my  daughter  a  good  husband,  and  yet  I  must 
decline  bestowing  up. hi  you  lier  hand,  till  1  know  that  she  would 
ho  well  roeoivod  by  your  family." 

"0,  that  need  mako  no  difference,  as  I  have  not  a  doubt  but 
what  they  would  gladly  welcome  a  daughter  of  your  house  us  my 
Wife,"  responded  Howard. 

"  Hut  I  hnvo  many  doubts,  young  man,  ns  there  are  ninny  rea- 
sons why  your  father  might  decline  tho  connection." 

"  What  reasons,  pray?"  asked  Howard,  in  surprise. 

"To  bo  plain,  then,  wo  were  both  suitors  for  tho  same  lady's 
hand,  and  I  tho  winner,  though  your  father  married  another  n  long 
time  before  I  received  the  hand  of  my  bride.  Afterwards,  though 
living  far  apart,  wo  came  into  collision  upon  political  subjects  ; 
and  all  this,  joined  to  my  Into  reverses,  I  think  ho  will  consider  a 
Biilliciont  ground  fur  determined  opposition." 

"But  I  am  of  age,  and  with  your  consent,  can  marry  tho 
woman  of  my  choice,  without  consulting  him,"  said  Howard, 
firmly. 

"To  that  I  must  not  consent,  knowing  as  I  do  how  much  you 
would  sacrifico  by  such  a  proceeding, — that  a  largo  fortune  de- 
pends upon  your  pleasing  him  in  jour  matrimonial  choice." 

"  1  nt  least  havo  never  told  yon  of  this,"  said  Howard,  in  a  dis- 
appointed tono  ;  "  hut  now  that  I  find  you  know  it,  I  will  say  that 
tho  offer  of  millions  could  not  induce  mo  to  forget  tho  hope  of  one 
day  possessing  your  daughter's  heart  and  hand.  I  am  not  rich, 
but  my  prospects  arc  sufficiently  encouraging;  and  if  you  havo  no 
personal  ohjoctions  to  mo,  and  will  bestow  upon  mo  that  rich  bless- 
ing, I  will  cheerfully  resign  all  claims  to  tho  fortune  to  which  you 
havo  referred." 

"  I  honor  and  love  you  tho  more  for  that  decision,"  said  my 
father,  warmly  grasping  his  hand  with  overflowing  eyes,  "  but  I 
must  not  tench  you  tho  lesson  of  disobedience;  for  we  all  owe  a 
duty  to  our  parents,  and  aro  seldom  blessed  in  thwarting  their 
reasonable  wishes.  Write  at  once  to  yours,  stating  the  ease  plain- 
ly, and  bo  guided  in  your  conduct  by  their  reply." 

Though  surprised  and  disappointed  by  this  decision,  we  found 
there  was  no  present  appeal  from  it;  so  Howard  wrote,  as  ho 
wished,  and  waited  impatiently  for  a  reply. 

It  had  been  a  secret  but  favorite  plan  of  mine  that  Dover  and 
Holen  should  marry,  ever  sineo  they  met  so  unexpectedly  in  Utah ; 
for  I  know  they  had  admired  each  other  in  St.  Louis,  and  I  hoped, 
as  in  my  own  caso,  that  admiration  would  ripen  into  love.  But 
when,  after  days  of  mutual  trial  and  danger,  I  saw  that  they  were 
to  appearance  shunning  each  other,  I  felt  disappointed  ;  and  when, 
after  questioning  Helen  on  the  subject,  I  could  obtain  no  satisfac- 
tory reply,  I  concluded  I  had  deceived  myself  regarding  their 
mutual  partiality,  and  that  I  must  give  up  my  plan.  But  after- 
wards, when  we  became  settled  in  our  new  home,  I  thought  I 
detected  symptoms  of  a  secret  regard  that  neither  of  them  was 
willing  to  display  to  the  other,  and  which  both  cloaked  by  a  mask 
of  gaiety  they  did  not  feel, 

Eugene  laughed  at  my  suspicions  when  I  told  him  of  them,  but 
said  he  feared  I  should  not  succeed  in  all  my  match-making. 
"  Helen,"  he  said,  "  was  too  independent  in  her  notions  to  suit 
Lyun  Dover,  and  that  sho  took  no  pains  to  do  so,  her  taking  up 
her  present  public  employment,  in  defiance  of  his  openly  expressed 
disliko  and  disapprobation  of  the  plan,  plainly  proved.  One  more 
gentle,  meek  and  yielding,  like  Evolyn,  he  thought,  would  suit 
Dover  better.  And  perhaps,  too,  he  might  fear  to  take  a  wife  who 
might  some  day  threaten  his  life  as  Helen  once  did  Morton's." 

"  Well,  I  should  not,"  I  replied ;  "  for  if  she  loves  him,  as  I 
begin  to  think  sho  does,  no  woman  could  make  him  a  more  tender 
and  devoted  companion  than  Helen  Cameron.  Sho  is  certainly 
spirited  and  resolute  in  her  purposes,  and  will  not  tamely  suffer 
her  rights  to  be  trampled  upon,  like  poor  Evelyn  ;  but  after  all, 
no  ono  carries  a  larger  or  kinder  heart  in  her  bosom  than  my  little 
friend." 

But  time  passed  on  ;  Helen  became  well  established  in  business, 
made  many  new  acquaintances,  attracted  much  attention,  and  in 
spite  of  her  employment,  at  which  some  fine  ladies  sneered,  she 
became  quite  a  belle  in  society.  And  well  she  might,  milliner 
though  she  was,  where  women  of  all  degrees  were  scarce,  and 
thero  were  none  to  compare  with  her  in  manners,  beauty,  educa- 
tion or  genteel  accomplishments.  Of  course  she  had  many  ad- 
mirers, and  some  who  sought  her  hand  in  marriage,  but  for  a  long 
timo  I  could  not  see  that  she  gave  any  one  the  preference.  We 
all  attended  tho  same  social  circles,  so  that  I  had  a  chance  to  wit- 
ness her  successes,  and  I  often  thought  Dover,  though  he  paid  her 
no  particular  attention  himself,  looked  ill-Dleased  when  she  was 
surrounded  by  her  admirers,  or  receiving  any  of  their  attentions. 
And  there  was  one  by  the  name  of  Granger  whom  he  seemed  par- 
ticularly to  dislike,  perhaps  because/he  thought  him  her  favorite. 

Being  an  old  acquaintance  ofTHelcn's  in  New  York,  he  had 
called  on  us  frequently,  in  the*  short  summer  evenings,  when  ho 
knew  Helen  would  bo  at  home,  and  on  several  occasions  I  had 
heard  of  his  being  at  the  shop  upon  one  pretext  or  another ;  and  if 
there  was  any  one  she  fafrored  more  than  another,  besides  Dover, 
I  thought  it  must  be  hja   He  was  rich,  having  made  a  fortune  in 
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ently Dover  came  round  to  where  I  happened  jnil  then  to  ; 
ting,  with  no  one  near,  me,  and  listlessly  threw  himself  into  a  chair 
by  my  side. 

"What!"  I  said,  "yon,  who  are  so  fond  of  gaiety,  aro  not 
wearied  out  so  soon,  arc  you  '" 

"Ton,  wearied  to  death.  lean  tuko  no  pleasure  in  anything 
to-night,  cousin,"  he  replied.    lie  always  called  me  con  in. 

"  Why,  you  are  not  ill,  Dover?"  said  I,  earnestly. 

'■  No,  only  sick  of  everybody  and  everything,  and  myself  into 
the  bargain." 

I  noticed  as  he  said  this  that  his  eyes  wandered  towards  Granger 
and  Helen  with  a.  troubled  expression,  and  I  thought,  all  at  onco, 
that  I  could  boIvo  tho  difficulty. 

"This  is  a  new  mood  to  you,  Lynn,  is  it  not?"  I  questioned. 

"  No  ;  I  have  felt  no  often  of  late." 

"Perhaps  you  are  getting  homesick  V 

''  Nay  ;  sick  of  lifo,  rather." 

"  Or  in  love?" 

"  Thoro  are  fow  worth  loving  here,"  he  responded. 

"But  there  is  ono  /consider  worthy,  whom  I  havo  long  hoped 
you  would  love,  Dover,  but  who,  I  urn  beginning  to  fear,  you  will 
lose,  if  you  arc  not  up  and  doing." 

"And  if  I  were,  it  might  not  avail  me,"  he  said,  as  ho  followed 
the  glance  of  my  eye  to  Helen. 

"  I  havo  thought  otherwise,"  I  said,  with  an  expressive  look. 

"I  will  not  pretend  to  misunderstand  you,  but  I  think  you  are 
mistaken." 

"Do  you  know  it,  Dover?" 

" How  should  I  know  tho  intricacies  of  a  lady's  heart?"  said 
ho,  evasively. 

"You  do  not  deserve  to  know.  But  tell  me  the  plain  truth 
now,  Dover.     Do  you  care  to  know  in  this  instance?" 

"  Well,  supposing  I  did,  would  that  help  the  matter  at  all  ?" 

"  Certainly.  For  when  a  man  really  knows  his  own  mind,  is  it 
not  an  easy  thing  to  ask  a  civil  question?" 

"Not  so  easy  as  you  think,  perhaps,  and  especially  where  one 
has  been  coldly  repulsed  when  they  played  the  least  friendliness  of 
feeling,  or  attempted  to  use  the  slightest  familiarity  in  manners  or 
conversation." 

"And  has  this  really  been  the  case  with  you?"  said  I,  laughing. 
"I  can  see  now  how  proudly  my  haughty  little  friend  would  draw 
herself  up  under  such  circumstances." 

"  You  laugh,"  he  said,  "  but  I  assure  you  tho  reality  would  be 
far  from  amusing  to  a  proud  young  gentleman,  rather  vain  of  his 
good  looks,  and  perhaps  not  a  little  in  love." 

"Ah !"  I  said,  "  I  think  I  begin  to  understand  you,  too,  now ; 
heretofore  you  have  been  a  perfect  enigma  to  mo." 

"  Then  she  has  not  told  you — " 

"  She  has  told  mo  nothing,  even  when  I  questioned  her 
closely." 

"Indeed!  I  thought  you  ladies  told  each  other  everything. 
But  do  not  report  this  conversation  to  her,  if  you  please." 

"If  it  is  your  desire,  I  will  not.  But  let  me  tell  you,  Cousin 
Lynn,  that  notwithstanding  her  outward  coldness  and  indifference, 
I  believe  this  young  lady  loves  you,  and  you  alone." 

"Impossible !"  he  said,  with  a  start  of  surprise. 

"  Why  do  you  think  so  ?" 

"  Why?  Well,  there  are  a  thousand  ways  of  showing  prefer- 
ence without  expressing  it  in  words,  and  never,  since  the  first  few 
happy  days  of  our  intercourse,  has  she  displayed  any  in  either  of 
them.  Her  glance  never  seeks  mine  when  I  am  near  her.  She 
never  asks  my  advice  or  consults  my  taste  in  anything,  and  when 
given  unasked,  I  havo  thought  sho  took  pleasure  in  acting  con- 
trary to  my  wishes,  as  in  that  affair  of  tho  -shop.  And  never, 
through  the  whole  course  of  our  acquaintance,  did  sho  converse 
or  listen  to  me  for  half  an  hour  with  that  absorbing  interest  and 
attention  she  is  bestowing  upon  Granger." 

"You  must  remember  that  Granger  is  an  old  acquaintance, 
who  would  necessarily  have  many  past  things  to  talk  over  with 
her,  with  the  latest  news  from  ail  her  old  friends,  and  she  may 
favor  him,  too,  more  than  others,  for  those  very  reasons.  But  if 
you  love  her,  Lynn,  as  your  words  would  imply,  would  it  not  bo 
better  to  ascertain  her  sentiments  at  once  ?  Here  you  have  been 
for  more  than  a  year  under  the  same  roof  and  sitting  at  the  same 
table,  but  yet  looking  askance  at  each  other,  and  perhaps  making 
yourselves  miserable  through  some  slight  misunderstanding  that  a 
few  intelligible  words  would  sweep  away,  when  a  more  frank  and 
open  course  would  at  least  free  you  from  this  restraint,  and  lead 
you  to  think  of  each  other  more  kindly." 

"Perhaps  you  aro  right,"  said  he,  gloomily  ;  "  but  when  I  think 
of  the  past  and  look  upon  the  present,  I  lose  the  courage  to  speak 
those  words." 

"Dover,"  I  said,  "if  you  think  tho  happiness  of  your  whole 
life  is  concerned  in  this  affair,  do  not  hesitate ;  for  Helen,  though 
a  little  reserved  on  sorao  points,  is  still  a  noble  girl,  who  would 
not  needlessly  coquette,  or  deceive,  or  expose  a  rejected  suitor  to 
the  world." 

Just  then,  Helen  and  Granger  came  along,  he  looking  flushed 
and  excited, — she,  cold,  pale  and  impassible.  They  did  not  seem 
to  notice  us  till  they  were  very  near,  when,  happening  to  look  up, 
Helen  encountered  the  fixed  and  inquiring  gaze  of  Dover.  Sho 
cast  down  her  eyes,  I  thought,  in  some  confusion,  but  having  seen 
me,  she  stopped,  while  her  companion,  seemingly  without  noticing 
it,  walked  thoughtfully  away. 

"Where  have  you  kept  yourself  all  the  evening?"  said  she, 
hastily.     "  I  have  hardly  seen  you  once,  or  Mr.  Dover,  either." 

"And  a  good  reason  for  it,  when  you  have  yourself  been  so 
deeply  engaged  as  to  be  blind  to  all  passing  events,"  said  I,  laugh- 
ing, as  I  drew  her  down  by  my  side. 

"  Not  so  deeply  as  you  may  imagine,"  sho  responded. 


"Of  <  can  only  jodge  by  appearance*,  Hiss  Cameron," 

said  1  >over,  coldly* 

"  Which  are  often  deccirfhl,"  said  she,  smiling. 

"But  aro Uiey so  in  this  instance  now,  seriously,  Helen  V  Dover 
said,  jn  it  as  a  lady  of  my  acquaintance  came  to  call  me  awoy. 

Helen  rose  to  follow ;  but  with  a  glance  at  Dover,  I 

"  Do  May  and  entertain  Mr-  Dover,  Ileleo,  while  I  have  a  con- 
fidential interview  with  this  lady,  (or  be  i->  homesick  to  night." 

"  Well,  my  society  would  not  cure  him,"  said  Helen,  with  a  shy 
glance,  "and  would  not,  perhaps,  he  agreeable." 

"  Try  it  and  nee,"  said  he,  smiling,  as  lie  rose  and  offered  her  a 
scat. 

"O,  I  would  not  keep  yon,  who  aro  always  so  fond  of  society, 
away  from  yonder  gay  group." 

"  But  I  am  not  in  the  mood  for  joining  them  now,  and  wish  for 
a  little  serious  conversation." 

"  Well,  what  shall  wo  talk  about  V*  sho  said,  as  she  smilingly 
took  the  seat, — "the  last  great  revival  under  Mr.  Brand's  preach* 
ing,  or  the  affairs  of  the  Home  Mission  Society,  of  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  be  a  humble  member?" 

"  You  know  I  rare  nothing  for  either  just  now." 

"  Well,  then,  what  do  you  wish  ?" 

"  I  wish  for  an  answer  to  the  question  I  ashed  just  now  regard- 
ing those  appearances,  if  you  3b  not  con  ider  it  impertinent." 

"  Well,  you  thought  me  deeply  interested  in  Mr.  Granger,  or 
his  conversation,  which  was  the  fact,"  said  she,  carelessly. 

"  Indeed  !  Then  the  reports  in  circulation  respecting  you  aro 
also  true,  I  suppose  V 

"  What  reports?"  said  Helen,  in  surprise. 

"  That  you  are  about  to  become  Granger's  wife,"  lie  said,  in  a 
slightly  trembling  voice. 

"That  is  untrue,  let  who  will  circulate  the  report,"  said  she, 
earnestly.  "You  know  that  I  have  chosen  an  old  maid's  voca- 
tion, in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  my  friends,  and  now  I  must 
even  abide  by  it." 

"  Wherefore  ?" 

"0,  in  the  first  place,  because  it  is  so  independent,  and  in  the 
next,  because  I  am  so  avaricious  and  desirous  of  getting  rich." 

"Wherefore,  again?" 

"  Well,  prudence  suggests  the  desire  of  securing  a  support  for 
old  age.  And  then  wealth  is  power,  you  know,  and  I  would,  at 
least,  like  to  secure  the  power  of  doing  good." 

"Ah,  you  wish  to  distribute  Korans  to  the  Mormons,  red  woolen 
nightcaps  to  the  Hottentots,  and  sunshades  to  the  Greenlanders, 
do  you  V 

"  Certainly,  when  they  need  them." 

"  But  why  not,  at  the  same  time,  make  some  poor  fellow  happy 
by  the  possession  of  your  heart  and  hand,  and  thus  kill  two  birda 
with  one  stone  ?" 

"  Why,  if  I  had  lost  my  heart,  I  should  be  apt  to  forget  the 
woes  of  those  poor  heathen  ;  and  if  my  hand  were  gone,  I  could 
not  manufacture  those  red  woolen  nightcaps,  or  earn  the  gold  to 
buy  them,"  said  she,  laughing. 

"But  if  you  could  have  it  without  earning  it?"  he  suggested. 

"  It  would  be  no  real  heart- offering,  then,  Mr.  Dover,"  she  said, 
as  she  rose,  and  laughingly  walked  away. 

*  Dover  felt  provoked  to  havo  her  leave  him  so  soon,  and  so  un- 
ceremoniously, but  yet  his  heart  was  somewhat  lightened  by  her 
denial  of  a  marriage  with  Granger,  and  he  resolved  to  ascertain 
her  feelings  now  with  regard  to  himself  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

"  An  oar  was  bent  to  entch  the  word 
That  trembled  on  her  stammering  tongue, 

Bo  faint,  nho  scarcely  deemed  it  heard. 
As  o'er  her  drooping  form  he  hung." 

The  next  evening,  when  Dover  came  home  to  supper,  he  hap- 
pened to  find  Helen  in  the  parlor;  and  sitting  down  beside  her, 
ho  said,  with  a  rather  equivocal  smile : 

"What  you  said  last  night,  Helen,  will  do  for  a  joke,  but  I 
think  you  will  forget  your  independent  old  maidish  notions  pre- 
sently, and  bless  some  happy  mortal  with  your  hand." 

"  Not  till  I  get  rich  enough  to  tempt  some  poor  fellow  to  forget 
my  former  poverty,  disgraceful  family  connections  and  wilful  tem- 
per," said  she,  haughtily. 

"  But  perhaps  there  aro  those' who  would  gladly  do  |so  now, 
could  they  win  your  love,  Helen." 

"  I  do  not  believe  there  is  one  who  would,  if  they  knew  my 
whole  history  as  you  do,  unless  they  were  as  badly  disgraced  in 
some  way  as  myself." 

"  But  thero  is  one,  at  least,  dear  Helen,  and  that  is  myself," 
said  he,  earnestly. 

"  You  1  I  do  not  believe  it.  Ton  may  admire  Helen  Came- 
ron— perhaps  you  do,  but  you  belong  to  a  proud  and  aristocratic 
family,  who  would  scorn  a  connection  with  a  disgraced  and  broken 
Mormon  merchant's  child,  who  in  her  best  days  they  might  not 
havo  thought  their  equal,  and  you  have  too  much  of  their  family 
pride  in  your  heart  to  allow  you  to  mate  with  the  poor  milliner, 
thus  disgraced,  as  your  equal." 

"  Helen,"  said  Dover,  in  a  surprised  tone,  "  is  it  possible  that 
this  has  been  your  idea  of  me  through  all  the  past  days  of  our 
acquaintance  1" 

" It  certainly  has,"  said  Helen,  looking  down,  "ever  since— 
ever  since  that  conversation  under  the  pine,  when  your  words  and 
manners  led  me  to  believe — " 

"What?" 

"  That  you  thought  me  a.  fit  plaything  for  an  idle  hour,  but  not 
good  enough  for  the  companion  of  a  lifetime,"  said  she,  coloring 
deeply. 

"  O  heavens !    And  you  could  form  such  an  opinion  as  that 
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of  me  for  so  slight  a  cause  as  a  kiss,  perhaps  a  little  too  warmly 
bestowed  ?" 

"  That  was  nothing  alarming  in  itself,  I  ndmit,  but  when  taken 
in  connection  with  our  previous  conversation,  I  thought  it  spoke 
of  disrespect  and  a  light  estimation  of  my  character." 

"And  so  you  felt  called  upon  to  resent  it,  and  shun  every  ap- 
proach to  familiarity  or  friendliness  with  me  from  that  time  to  this, 
did  you?" 

"  I  felt  called  upon  to  respect  myself,  if  no  one  else  respected 
me,  and  I  then  resolved  that  I  would  be  a  poor,  despised  depend- 
ent no  longor  than  I  could  help  being  so." 
"But,  Helen,  what  was  it  I  said  that  so  alarmed  your  pride?" 
"  You  had  asked  after  my  father,  and  inquired  into  the  affairs 
of  my  family  ;  and  when  I,  confiding  in  your  friendship,  and  not 
wishing  to  decoive  you  in  anything,  told  you  all, — how  my  father 
had  fled  from  his  wronged  creditors,  for  the  sake  of  enjoying,  un- 
disturbed by  the  law,  his  wealth  and  the  society  of  an  arch  temp- 
tress, thus  bringing  disgrace,  and  misery,  and  death  upon  his 
wretched  family, — you  said  that  you  thanked  God  you  had  no 
V-rr^ns  to  bear, — that  your  family  was  one  of  a  long  line 
"f  'iu'v.  ,y   who  bad  no  such  blot  upon  their  family  escutcheon  as 
■  <r    ..  ;,.      i:    hoped  nev  t  \vVaJo'  have." 

"  X  remember  it.  Ejt.'i  I  il  also  spy  J.  sincerely  pitied  those 
who  did,  and  would  make  :i>  ...  feig&tlAf  J  had  :.':    pu 

"  Yes  ;  you  added  that  as  a  salve  to  my  wounded  feelings,  but 
neither  that  nor  the  caress  that  accompanied  it  took  away  the  sting 
that  the  comparison  of  our  family  connections  inflicted." 

"And  yet,  dear  Helen,  I  did  not  mean  to  wound  your  feelings, 
and  I  have  cursed  the  vanity  that  led  me  to  speak  those  unlucky 
words  not  a  little  ;  for  I  loved  you  even  then,  dear  Helen,  and  it 
was  only  to  recommend  myself  to  you  that  they  were  spoken,  little 
dreaming  that  you  would  construe  them  to  my  disadvantage.  I 
loved  you  then,  as  now,  deeply  and  passionately,  and  I  was  just 
about  to  tell  you  so,  and  ask  you  to  become  my  bride,  when  you 
left  me  so  unceremoniously.  I  will  confess  that  I  had  been  brought 
up  with  such  high  notions  of  family  honor  that  the  thought  of  the 
disgrace  brought  upon  yours  by  your  unfeeling  father,  was  painful 
to  me ;  but  still  I  knew  you  were  not  to  blame  for  it,  and  I  thought 
we  should  live  so  far  away  from  him  it  need  not  materially  affect 
our  happiness.  Thinking  this,  I  had  resolved  to  overlook  it,  and 
make  you  my  wife,  if  I  could  win  your  affections,  when  your  sud- 
den flight  overthrew  all  my  fond  hopes,  and  turned  back  the  over- 
flowing tide  of  affection  upon  my  bursting  heart,  leading  me  to 
think  I  had  deceived  myself  in  believing  that  you  returned  my 
fond  love,  as  I  had  hoped.  And  day  by  day,  afterwards,  your 
cold  and  somewhat  scornful  treatment  strengthened  this  belief,  till 
it  became  a  settled  conviction.  Then  I  strove  to  hide  my  feelings 
under  a  mask  of  gaiety.  I  endeavored  to  think  of  you  as  little  as 
possible,  and  when  I  did,  calmly  and  coldly,  as  I  did  of  others. 
I  also  sought  to  magnify  your  faults  and  depreciate  your  virtues 
and  perfections  in  my  own  mind,  and  I  thought  I  was  succeeding 
in  forgetting  my  love  for  you,  when  your  entrance  into  society  and 
the  attentions  you  received  there  roused  my  long  dormant  feelings 
into  activity,  and  made  me  so  fearful  of  losing  you  forever  that 
my  mind  since  that  time  has  been  continually  agitated  with  con- 
tending emotions,  and  especially  since  Granger  has  been  so  partic- 
ular in  his  attentions.  But  I  can  bear  this  suspense  no  longer. 
I  must  know,  Helen,  whether  you  care  or  have  ever  cared  for  me 
or  whether  another  has  won  what  I  would  give  all  the  world  to 
obtain.  Will  you  not  tell  me  this,  dear  Helen  ?"  he  said,  in  a  low 
and  a  slightly  trembling  tone. 

Helen  was  now  as  deeply  agitated  as  himself,  but  she  com- 
manded her  voice  to  say : 

"As  I  have  decided  never  to  marry  any  one,  it  can  do  you  no 
good  to  know  my  secret  thoughts." 

"  Then  you  do  not  love  me,  Helen ;  you  have  never  loved  me, 
but  you  do  Granger,  or  some  one  else,  of  whose  sentiments  you 
are  uncertain,"  he  said,  with  a  pale  cheek  and  anguished  look. 
"JBut  tell  me  the  truth,  will  you  not,  and  end  this  agonizing  sus- 
pense?" said  he,  excitedly. 

The  tears  came  into  Helen's  eyes,  as  she  looked  with  a  pitying 
glance  upon  his  pale,  agitated  features,  and  her  heart  swelled  with 
a  bursting  sob  as  she  rose  and  walked  to  the  window  to  conceal 
her  emotion. 

"  You  are  ungenerous,  Helen,  to  one  who  loves  you  so  devoted- 
fy,"  he  said,  as  he  came  to  her  side. 

"  I  know  it,"  sobbed  Helen,  unable  now  to  command  her  feel- 
ings ;  "  but  would  it  do  you  any  good  to  know  that  I  have  loved 
you  as  I  never  before  loved  mortal  man,  and  that  I  do  so  now, 
when  I  must  also  tell  you  that  I  cannot  many  you  ?" 

"  O,  yes,  yes  !  that  assurance  alone  fills  my  heart  with  joy,"  he 
said,  with  a  sudden  gleam  of  pleasure  lighting  up  his  fine  face. 
"  But  tell  me,  dear  Helen,  why  you  will  not  marry  me  ?" 

"Because  of  the  pride  that  fills  your  heart  and  that  of  your 
family,  and  the  disgrace  that  must  ever  attach  itself  to  mine." 

"  0,  you  will  not— you  cannot  blast  the  whole  happiness  of  both 
our  lives  for  such  a  chimera?"  said  he,  pleadingly.  "  Surely  you 
will  think  better  of  it  when  you  know  how  truly  I  love  you,— how 
ready  I  am  to  forget,  for  your  sake,  all  that  can  pain  you." 

"But  your  proud  friends  would  not  think  it  a  chimera ;  they 
would  not  forget  the  disgrace  attached  to  my  name,  nor  would  you 


"  I  might  not  forget,  it  is  true,  but  I  could  never  blame  you,  and 
my  friends  need  never  know  what  might  pain  them." 

"  But  they  would  in  the  end  find  out  the  truth,  and  scorn  me  for 
the  deception." 

"  I  do  not  think  they  would,  and  at  any  rate  I  am  old  enough  to 
act  for  myself;  and  if  I  choose  to  marry  a  noble  girl  that  I  love, 
it  is  none  of  their  business  what  her  connections  are,  if  I  am  satis- 
fied with  them." 


"  But  it  is  their  business.  You  are  the  only  son  of  your  parents. 
They  have  always  treated  you  kindly.  You  arc  tho  hope  and  stay 
of  their  declining  yoars,  and  ought  to  choose  a  wifo  who  would 
please  them,  if  possible." 

"  But  you  yourself,  Helen,  did  not  think  it  right  to  sacrifice  tho 
whole  happiness  of  your  life  to  the  wishes  or  even  commands  of 
your  father,"  said  he,  eagerly. 

"  But  my  case  was  very  different  from  yours.  I  had  been 
cruelly  treated,  as  were  my  little  brothers,  for  whom  my  heart  was 
continually  bleeding,  and  my  father's  commands  involved  the 
sacrifice  of  honor  and  life,  if  not  love  ;  for  I  should  have  died  had 
I  been  compelled  to  submit  to  such  ignominy." 

"  But,  Helen,  had  it  been  otherwise — had  you  then  loved  as  you 
say  now  that  you  do  love,  and  had  your  father  always  previously 
treated  you  kindly,  would  you  have  submitted  to  marry  another, 
at  his  desire,  whom  you  did  not  and  knew  you  never  could  love, 
to  please  him?" 

"  It  is  a  hard  question,"  said  Helen,  with  a  sad  smile.  "  I 
would  have  done  much  to  please  him,  had  he  been  kind  and  con- 
tinued to  command  my  respect ;  but  in  a  question  involving  the 
happiness  of  a  lifetime,  I  fear  I  should  have  been  rebellious,  and 
refused  to  yield  to  his  wishes.  I  could  have  lived  alone,  and  fore- 
gone the  pleasure  of  living  for  and  with  the  beloved  one  ;  but  as 
to  wedding  one  I  dislilted,  least  did  not  love,  I  believe  I 

never  could,  even  to  please  the  best  of  parents." 

"  Then  why  will  you  not  sympathize  with  me  in  that  same  posi- 
tion, dear  Helen  ?"  he  urged. 

"  I  do.    I  cannot  help  it,  and  yet  I  know  what  is  your  duty, 
and  perhaps  it  would  not  be  so  hard  for  you  to  do  it  as  me." 
"Why  not?" 

"Because  our  natures  are  so  different.  You,  with  your  cheer- 
ful, friendly,  and  more  changeable  temperament,  might  love 
again ;  while  I,  with  deep,  strong  passions,  that  make  the  whole 
under-current  of  my  existence,  am  unchangeable." 

"  You  do  me  injustice,  Helen,  in  thus  doubting  the  stability  of 
my  affections.  I  am  naturally  cheerful  and  lively,  I  confess,  when 
no  grief  or  care  burdens  my  heart;  but  if  I  know  myself,  there  is 
truth  and  constancy  there,  notwithstanding." 

"  0,  I  do  not  doubt  your  truth,  and  perhaps  I  do  not  love  you 
the  less  for  your  cheerful  temper ;  but  so  long  as  such  weighty 
obstacles  exist  to  our  union,  it  were  better  for  us  to  avoid  each 
other  as  much  as  possible." 

"Avoid  each  other  1"  said  he,  passionately.  "  Helen,  can  you 
love  me,  and  yet  counsel  such  an  unpalatable  doctrine?" 

"  You  know  it  is  for  the  best  now,"  said  she,  mournfully ;  "  but 
it  would  have  been  better  if  I  had  never  told  you  the  truth." 

"No,  no  ;  I  had  rather  a  thousand  times  know  it,  if  we  never 
marry,  Helen." 

"  But  will  you  be  more  content  for  the  knowledge  ?" 
"Content? — no.     But  I  will  not  rest  satisfied  with  a  refusal, 
now  that  I  am  convinced  you  return  my  love.    I  will  move  moun- 
tains of  opposition  but  what  I  will  win  you  at  last." 

"It  is  impossible;  and  it  were  better  for  us  both  to  separate  at 
once,  and  not  see  each  other  every  day,  as  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
doing.    We  could  sooner  learn  to  forget  each  other." 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  forget,  nor  can  you,  if  your  love  is  un- 
changeable." 

"  We  can  try.  I  have  for  some  time  been  thinking  of  setting 
up  a  little  establishment  of  my  own ;  and  as  the  rooms  over  my 
shop  are  to  be  vacant  in  tho  spring,  I  think  I  shall  take  them,  and 
remove  there.  And  I  am  the  more  anxious  to  do  this,  now  that 
Paul  is  coming  here,  and  then  he,  Willie  and  I  can  have  a  home, 
though  a  humble  one,  and  not  feel  as  if  we  were  trespassing  upon 
the  dear  friends  here,  who  have  been  so  kind  and  done  so  much 
for  us  already." 

"  But  they  will  not  consent  to  it.     Selina  cannot  spare  you." 
"  I  am  of  little  use  to  her  now,  except  as  an  occasional  com- 
panion ;  and  if  we  were  away,  her  family  cares  would  be  much 
lighter." 

"  Well,  if  you  go,  you  must  take  me  with  you,  Helen  ;  for  with- 
out the  light  of  your  presence  here,  the  darkness  and  gloom  would 
be  unendurable." 

The  entrance  of  my  father  and  Eugene  at  this  moment,  and  the 
ringing  of  the  tea-bell,  put  an  end  to  the  conversation,  but  it  was 
often  renewed  afterwards,  and  I  soon  became  aware  of  the  state  of 
affairs  between  the  parties.  Lynn  himself  told  me,  however,  and 
not  Helen,  begging  me  to  interfere  in  his  behalf,  and  persuade  her 
to  hear  to  reason,  as  he  said.  I  did  so;  and  Howard,  too,  used 
his  influence  in  behalf  of  his  friend;  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  She 
loved  him  tenderly  and  truly,  she  confessed,  but  she  never  would 
enter  a  family  who  despised  and  looked  down  upon  her,  as  she 
knew  Lynn's  would. 

But  the  winter  wore  away,  and  towards  spring,  Helen,  unknown 
to  all  the  family  but  me,  went  to  spend  the  night  with  a  poor  wo- 
man of  our  acquaintance,  who  was  ill  with  a  fever.  Her  name 
was  Granby ;  and  being  very  poor,  she  had  for  some  time  been  a 
pensioner  upon  our  bounty.  She  had  come  from  the  States,  and 
losing  her  husband  on  the  way,  she  had  sunk  down  hopeless  and 
despairing,  unable  to  cope  with  life's  hard  realities,  and  hopino- 
only  to  die,  as  she  said,  to  get  out  of  her  misery.  She  was  sick 
when  we  first  made  her  acquaintance,  and  Helen  had  watched 
several  times  with  her  previously.  Being  now  convalescent,  she 
insisted  upon  Helen's  lying  down  with  her  upon  this  night,  and 
she  did  so,  but  without  undressing. 

Both  were  soon  in  a  sound  sleep,  from  which  Helen  was  sud- 
denly awakened  by  the  cry  of  "■  Fire !"  a  loud,  roaring  noise,  and 
a  suffocating  sensation,  while  the  smell  of  smoke  was  so  strong 
she  could  scarcely  breathe.  Rising  hastily,  she  jumped  from  the 
bed,  and  ran  to  the  window  that  overlooked  the  street,  to  find  it 
almost  as  light  as  day  without,  while  the  street  was  full  of  people, 


shouting  and  running  hither  and  thither  in  the  greatest  confusion. 
She  opened  the  window  and  looked  down,  to  find  that  the  flames 
■  wore  streaming  from  some  of  the  lower  windows  of  the  very  build- 
ing in  whose  fourth  story  they  were. 

Wild  with  alarm,  she  ran  bnck  to  tho  bed  and  awakened  Mrs. 
Granby,  who,  forgetting  her  illness  and  previous  longing  for  death, 
in  her  fears  of  a  fate  eo  terrible  as  that  which  now  stared  them  in 
the  face,  started  up  with  preternatural  strength,  and  with  Helen's 
aid,  wrapped  herself  in  a  dressing-gown  and  rose  from  the  bed,  to 
attempt  seeking  safety  in  flight.  As  they  hurst  open  the  door  that 
led  to  the  staircase,  the  heat  and  smoke  met  them  from  the  rooms 
below,  where  the  fire  originated,  so  dark  and  thick  as  almost  to 
take  away  their  breaths  and  quite  extinguish  their  lamp  ;  and  a 
minute  after,  the  bright  forked  flames  followed  the  smoke,  darting 
like  serpent  tongues  up  tho  dry  wooden  walls,  and  curling  and 
writhing  around  the  banisters,  and  up  to  tho  floor  of  the  landing 
upon  which  they  were  standing,  helpless  and  paralyzed  with  fear. 
"  Our  escape  is  indeed  cut  off  in  this  direction  !"  shrieked  Mrs. 
Granby.  "  We  mnst  try  the  back  passageway." 
"I  do  not  know  the  way,"  said  Helen,  fearfully. 
"Well,  I  do,  and  it  is  our  only  hope  of  escape.  0,  if  that 
should  be  on  fire,  what  would  become  of  us,  Mi<s  Cameron  ?" 

She  dragged  Helen  after  her,  and  opened  tho  door  to  meet  the 
roaring  flames.  The  whole  staircase  was  in  a  bright  blaze,  hiss- 
ing and  crackling,  and  sending  up  volumes  of  fiery  sparks,  and 
the  flames  were  curling  around  the  pannels  of  the  door,  which 
was  only  three  feet  from  the  stairway,  just  as  Mrs.  Granby  opened 
it,  and  with  a  wild  shriek  fell  forwards  into  the  roaring  flames. 

"  Merciful  God  !"  echoed  Helen,  starting  back,  and  clutching  at 
the  burning  pannels  just  in  time  to  save  herself  from  a  like  fate. 

For  a  second  she  stood  paralyzed  by  the  awful  fate  of  her 
friend ;  but  the  intense  heat  soon  caught  her  dress  on  fire,  and 
drove  her  back  to  the  room  they  had  occupied  for  a  refuge. 
Smothering  the  fire  upon  her  garments  with  her  hands,  she  again 
flew  to  the  window,  and  looked  down  hopelessly  upon  the  throng 
of  people  and  the  engines,  which  were  now  being  withdrawn  from 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  building. 

"  What  did  it  mean  ?"  she  asked  herself.  "  Why  should  they 
give  over  their  efforts,  while  a  hope  remained  of  saving  the  build- 
ing?" But  the  answer  came  to  her  soon  enough,  as  she  looked 
along  the  whole  front  of  the  house  to  find  that  the  flames  were 
bursting  from  the  roof  and  every  window  but  her  own  and  those 
immediately  below  it.  lor  it  was  a  front  corner  room  in  the 
fourth  story,  apparently  the  furtherest  from  the  origin  of  the  fire, 
and  that  was  the  only  reason  it  had  thus  far  escaped  the  flames. 
0,  what  a  thrill  of  agony  and  despair  pierced  her  heart  as  this 
conviction  forced  itself  upon  her  mind ! 

"0,  must  I  die  thus — so  young,  so  unprepared  ?  0,  savo  me, 
save  me !  Will  no  one  come  to  my  rescue  ?"  she  shrieked,  in  de- 
spairing tones,  as  she  tossed  her  white  arms  aloft  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  multitude  below,  who  now,  for  the  first  time, 
became  aware  that  one  of  the  inmates  of  the  dwelling  had  not 
escaped,  but  still  stood  motionless  and  awe-struck  by  the  immi- 
nent danger,  not  daring  to  encounter  the  peril  of  trying  to  save 
her  when  the  brick  wall  was  expected  to  fall  every  moment. 

In  the  hundreds  of  pale,  motionless,  upturned  faces,  she  read 
the  terrible  truth,  and  with  it  the  calmness  of  despair  settled  upon 
her  wildly  beating  heart.  Her  reasoning  powers  returned  to  her. 
She  looked  up  to  the  glowing  sky,  and  then  down  upon  the  stone 
pavement,  and  wondered  if  it  were  possible  for  her  to  reach  it  and 
live.  Reason  said  "  No  ;"  but  then  was  it  worse  to  die  thus  than 
to  be  scorched  with  the  writhing  flames  ?  There  was  at  least  one 
spark  of  hope  in  the  former  mode,  but  none  in  the  latter.  With 
an  agonized  prayer  to  God  for  mercy  and  assistance,  she  set  her 
foot  upon  the  window  sill  for  the  terrible  leap,  when  a  new  idea 
came  to  her  mind. 

She  flew  hack  to  the  bed,  and  dragging  it  up  by  main  strength 
near  the  window,  she  threw  off  the  ticks  and  attempted  to  loosen 
the  cord,  but  in  vain.  Then  she  tore  up  the  sheets  and  blankets 
with  eager,  trembling  fingers,  tied  them  all  together,  and  fasten- 
ing one  end  to  the  bedstead,  she  threw  the  other  out  of  the  win- 
dow, to  find  with  bitter  disappointment  that  it  did  not  near  reach 
the  pavement.  But  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost  in  further  expe- 
dients ;  the  danger  was  every  moment  growing  more  imminent, 
and  she  dared  not  wait  another  instant.  She  had  forgotten  the 
sea  of  upturned  faces — everything,  in  fact,  but  her  own  danger, 
her  hope  in  God's  mercy,  which  she  earnestly  implored,  and 
reasonable  precautions  for  her  own  safety.  Throwing  out  the 
sacks  of  straw  and  feathers  which  composed  the  bed  as  near  be- 
neath the  window  as  possible,  she  mounted  the  window  sill,  and 
by  the  light  of  the  flames,  began  to  let  herself  carefully  down  from 
the  dizzy  height. 

Half-way  down  she  got  in  safety,  and  then  she  was  seized  with 
a  sudden  fit  of  trembling.  She  thought  the  wall  was  already  fall- 
ing; her  head  grew  dizzy;  she  clutched  her  frail  support  with 
trembling  fingers,  and  hung  suspended  in  mid  air.  O,  the  terrible 
concentrated  agony  of  that  moment !  ere  a  voice  in  trumpet  tones, 
heard  above  the  loud  roaring  of  the  flames,  called  to  her  to  "  Hold 
fast !"  and  a  minute  afterwards  she  felt  herself  clasped  in  strong 
arms,  borne  safely  to  the  ground,  and  carried  with  wild  speed  to 
a  place  of  safety,  amid  the  loud  shouts  and  wild  huzzas,  that  rent 
the  air,  from  the  lips  of  the  excited  multitude,  who  were  as  ready, 
as  such  crowds  usually  are,  to  extol  deeds  of  noble  daring  in 
others,  which  their  own  cowardice  would '.prevent  their  performing 
themselves.  There  came  a  loud  crash  ' 
flying  sparks  and  flaming  brands,  and 
heap  of  smouldering  ruins. 

[concluded  next  w 


[Back  numbers  of  Baikal's  Pictorial,  contain  ,  ■      Joub  chapters  of 

this  atory,  can  be  had  at  our  office  of  publicatioi  d  to  ask  nij-  tbe  periodical 
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HAWAIIAN    GIRLS. 

SCENES  IN  HAWAII,  SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

The  interesting  picturos  on  this  page,  illustrative  of  the  cus- 
toms and  character  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  are  specimens  of 
the  engravings  in  a  volume  just  issued  by  James  Munroe  &  Co., 
Boston  and  Cambridge,  entitled  "  Kiana :  a  Tradition  of  Ha- 
waii." Tho  book  is  exquisitely  printed,  and  has  many  steel 
as  well  as  wood  engravings.  It  is  from  tho  pen  of  James  J. 
Jarves,  the  author  of  the  "  History  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands," 
of  those  very  clever  and  popular  books,  "  Parisian  Sights," 
and  "  Italian  Sights,"  of  the  more  important  "Art  Hints,"  and 
of  other  productions.  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  this  is  his  first 
attempt  at  fiction,  and  also  the  first  romance,  the  scene  of 
which  is  laid  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Mr.  Jarves  has  suc- 
ceeded well  in  his  undertaking,  and  produced  a  story  replete 
with  interest,  and  valuable  for  the  truthfulness  of  the  descrip- 
tions of  manners,  customs  and  scenery  interwoven  with  his 
narrative.  The  tradition  on  which  the  tale  is  founded  is  thus 
narrated  by  tho  author : — "  Eighteen  generations  of  kings  pre- 
vious to  Kamehameha  I.,  during  the  reign  of  Kahoukapa,  or 
Kiana,  there  arrived  ut  Hawaii  a  white  priest,  bringing  with 
him  an  idol,  which,  by  his  persuasion,  was  enrolled  in  the 
calendar  of  the  Hawaiian  gods,  and  a  temple  erected  for  its 
service.  The  stranger  priest  acquired  great  influence,  and  left 
a  reputation  for  goodness  that  was  greon  in  the  memories  of 
tho  people  of  Hawaii  three  centuries  later.  Another  statement 
adds  that  a  vessel  was  wrecked  on  the  island,  and  the  captain 
and  his  sister  reached  the  shore,  where  they  were  kindly  re- 
ceived and  adopted  into  the  families  of  the  chiefs.  "Without 
enlarging  here  upon  tho  tradition,  and  the  light  my  subsequent 
researches  threw  upon  it,  I  will  simply  state  that  I  became 
convinced  that  a  Spanish  priest,  woman  and  several  men  were 
rescued  from  a  wreck,  landed  and  lived  on  Hawaii,  acquired 
power  and  consideration  from  their  superior  knowledge,  and 
for  a  while  were  even  regarded  as  gods.  Some  of  them  inter- 
married with  the  aborigines,  and  their  blood  still  exists  (or  did 
recently)  among  certain  families,  who  pride  themselves  greatly 
upon  their  foreign  origin.  Other  traces  of  their  existence  are 
perccptiblo  in  the  customs,  ideas  and 
evonthe  language  of  the  natives,  which 
last  has  a  number  of  words  strikingly 
analogous  to  the  Spanish  of  the  same 
meaning.  Captain  Cook  found  among 
them  a  remnant  of  a  sword-blade  and 
another  bit  of  iron.  They  were  not 
strangers  to  this  metal,  and  as  no  ores 
exist  in  their  soil,  they  could  have  de- 
rived their  knowledge  solely  from  for- 
eign intercourse.  '  Soon  after  the  con- 
quest of  Mexico,  Cortez  sent  three 
vessels  upon  an  exploring  expedition 
to  California.  After  sailing  as  far  as 
29°  north,  one  was  sent  back  to  report 
progress.  The  other  two  held  on,  and 
were  never  heard  from.  Why  may 
not  one  of  these  be  the  vessel  that  was 
wrecked  on  Hawaii  ?  The  winds  would 
naturally  drive  her  in  that  direction, 
and  the  date  of  the  expedition  agrees, 
so  far  as  can  be  made  out  from  Ha- 
waiian chronology,  with  the  time  of 
the  first  arrival  of  white  men  on  that 
island  Indeed,  at  that  period  of  mari- 
time discovery,  white  men  could  come 
from  no  other  quarter.  For  my  part, 
I  believe  that  a  port  of  Mexico  was 
the  starring  point  of  the  wrecked  party 
— a  conjecture  which  derives  some 
plausibility  from  the  fact  that  when  the 
natives  olfered  the  whites  bananas  and 
other  tropical  fruits,  they  were  familiar 
with  them,  which  would*  be  the  case  if 
they  came  from  Tehuantepec,  whence 
Cortez  fitted  out  his  vessel.  To  abso- 
lutely identify  tho  white  strangers  of 
Hawaii  with  the  missing  ships  of  Cor- 


tez, it  is  not  now  possible;  but  the  intercut  in 
them,  left  thus  isolated  from  civilization  amid 
Ravages,  upon  an  island  in  the  centre  of  the  then 
unknown  ocean,  is  peculiar.  Especially  have  I 
always  been  curious  in  trace  the  Cat-:  of  tin-  Mili- 
tary white  woman — a  waif  of  refinement  cast  thus 
mi  a  barbarous  shore, — and  of  the  priest,  too,  to 
learn  how  far  their  joint  influence  tempered  the 
heathenism  into  which  they  were  thrown,  or 
whether  they  were  finally  overcome  bypagOOJ  01 
Twelve  years  ago,  while  amid  the  scenery  do- 
BOribed  In  this  volume,  and  tho  customs  ami  tra- 
ditions of  tho  natives  were  fresh  in  my  mind,  I 
began  to  pen  their  history ;  hut  other  object1* 
prevented  my  going  on,  until  the  post  winter, 
when  leisure  and  the  advice  of  friends,  pleased 
with  the  subjecf,  prompted  its  completion.  The 
descriptions  of  the  natural  feature*  of  this  re- 
markable island, of  the  religion,  customs,  govern- 
ment and  conditions  of  its  aborigines,  as  well  as 
the  events  in  general,  are  as  faithful  transcripts, 
in  words,  of  the  actual,  to  my  personal  knowl- 
edge, as  it  is  in  my  power  to  give." — The  lir*t 
engraving  represents  a  group  of  Hawaiian  girl* 
in  their  aboriginal  costume.  One  of  these — a 
type  of  the  beauties  of  the  island — jb  thus  de- 
scribed:— No  fawn  could  tread  lighter  than  she 
trod.  Every  motion  was  lithe  and  elastic.  Her 
limbs  were  full  and  tapering,  beautifully  propor- 
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THE   PLACE   OF    SACRIFICE. 


A    SANDWICH   ISLAND    FEAST. 

tioned,  and  her  flesh  soft  yet  springy.  "With  so 
few  summers  she  was  mature  in  person,  having 
in  this  climate  attained  thus  early  that  perfection 
of  physical  development  which  marks  the  most 
seductive  period  of  woman.  The  fineness  of  her 
hands,  the  tapering  fingers  and  nicely  adjusted 
wrists,  the  velvet  softness  of  her  clear  olive  skin, 
and  through  which  the  blood  could  be  distinctly 
seen  underlying  it  with  richer  color,  and  her 
proud,  yet  graceful  carriage,  showed  that  she  be- 
longed to  the  highest  rank.  She  was  indeed  one 
of  nature's  pets.  Her  face  was  open  and  sunny. 
To  one  who  rigidly  exacted  the  fineness  of  Gre- 
cian outline  in  each  feature  of  the  face,  some 
fault  might  be  found  with  the  fulness  of  the  lip 
and  nostril.  But  this  was  so  slight  that  it  was 
lost  in  the  generous,  loving  smile,  laughing,  sen- 
suous eye,  sympathy  in  the  joyful  and  beautiful 
which  sparkled  in  her  countenance.  This,  with 
a  consciousness  of  rank,  and  a  dignity  which  had 
never  suffered  from  the  passions  of  rivalry  and 
amhition,  made  Liliha — for  such  was  the  name 
of  the  maiden — a  specimen  of  natural  loveliness, 
which  the  salons  of  civilization  might  not  excel, 
except  in  the  acquired  refinements  of  intellectual 


A    CHIEFTAIN    IN    HIS   HUT. 

life.  One  of  our  engravings  represents  an  island  chieftain 
indolently  stretched  upon  a  mat  within  hix  cabin,  fanned  and 
watched  by  his  attendant  guards.  Another  picture  represents 
an  aristocratic  belle  of  the  olden  time,  her  enormous  obesity, 
being  a  sign  of  high  birth  and  breeding.  Next  we  produce  a 
representation  of  a  native  feast,  in  which  roast  pig  figures 
among  the  chiefest  delicacies.  This  festival  is  held  in  honor 
of  the  European  guests,  on  whom  the  islanders  are  pressing 
their  hospitalities.  Hospitality,  says  our  author,  was  a  com- 
mon virtue.  There  was  no  beggary,  as  there  was  no  need  of 
begging,  for  the  simple  wants  of  the  natives  were  easily  sup- 
plied. Tho  poorest  man  never  refused  food  to  his  worst  ene- 
my, should  he  enter  his  house  and  demand  it.  Indeed,  so 
freely  were  presents  made,  that  the  absolute  law  of  "meum 
and  tuum,"  as  it  exists  among  commercial  races,  with  its  pro- 
geny of  judges  and  gaols,  locks  and  fetters,  had  with  them 
scarcely  a  defined  meaning.  Where  there  was  so  much  trust 
and  generosity,  any  violation  of  them  met  with  prompt  and 
severe  retribution.  Theft  was  visited  upon  the  offender  by  the 
injured  party,  even  if  the  weaker,  by  the  seizure  of  every  mov- 
able article  belonging  to  him.  In  this  wild  justice  they  were 
sustained  by  the  whole  population.  If  the  property  of  a  high 
chief  suffered,  the  thief  was  sometimes  placed  in  an  old  canoe, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  and  set  adrift  upon  the  ocean.  The 
remaining  pictures  represent  a  "  place  of  sacrifice,"  and  a  war 
canoe  propelled  by  sail  and  oar.  The  chieftain  in  command 
is  thus  described  in  "Kiana:" — Among  their  chiefs  was  one 
named  Pohaku,  who  had  acquired  by  his  superior  courage  and 
fierceness  an  ascendency  over  all  the  others.  He  was  dark, 
even  for  a  native ;  his  hair  short  and  crispy;  his  eyes  blood- 
shot; nostrils  thick  and  widespread,  and  his  lips  heavy  and 
full,  showing,  when  open,  a  mouth  in  which  great  milky-white 
teeth  appeared  like  scattered  tombstones  in  a  graveyard, 
many  having  been  knocked  out  in  the  various  fights  in  which 
he  had  been  engaged.  His  frame  and  muscles  were  those  of 
a  bull,  and  his  strength  prodigious.  Brute  force  was  his  tenure 
of  power,  for  with  all  the  respect  of  the  Hawaiians  for  inherit- 
ed rank,  he  was  so  bad  a  tyrant  that 
nothing  but. a  convenient  opportunity 
had  been  wanting  for  ihem  longhefore 
to  have  rid  themselves  of  him.  So 
malicious  was  his  vanity,  that  he  had 
been  known  to  cut  oft"  the  leg  of  a  man 
more  richly  tattooed  than  his  own. 
To  mangle  faces,  whose  beanty  inspired 
him  with  jealousy,  was  a  common  pas- 
time. Thankful  were  the  possessors 
if  their  entire  heads  were  spared.  Even 
a  handsome  head  of  hair  was  sufficient 
provocation  to  cause  the  owner  to  be 
beheaded.  To  this  malevolence  he 
joined  a  mania  for  building.  What 
with  his  wars,  cruelties  and  constant 
consumption  of  time  in  his  rude  works, 
his  immediate  tenants  had  a  hard  ser- 
vice, so  that  it  was  not  surprising  that 
they  took  every  occasion  to  desert  to 
the  territories  of  Kiana,  who  kindly 
received  all  who  claimed  his  protection. 
Others  retreated  further  into  the  savage 
wilderness,  and  there  became  petty 
robbers,  a  further  pest  to  the  little  in- 
dustry that  could  exist  under  such  a 
ruler,  and  on  sp  precarious  a  soil.  It 
yrill  be  understood  that  "  Kiana  "  treats 
onlyof  the  past  of  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
and  that  past  forms  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  present  time,  when  Christianity 
and  civilization  have  completely  revo- 
lutionized the  country.  In  this  work 
the  Sandwich  Islanders  have  found 
their  best  and  most  active  friends 
among  the  Americans,  who  have 
watched  over  their  welfare  with  assidu- 
ous care  and  untiring  zeal. 
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Br  JAMES   FRANKLIN   PITTS. 

;Tlfl  hotter  to  liivvn  loved  and  lost. 

Than  uovor  to  have  loved  nt  nil. — Tennyson. 

There  lmvo  been  lon^in^s  In  my  heart, 
Desires  which  t  tnipht  not  remove — 
.     Dosires  intonso  to  livo  find  lovo, 
From  lovos  and  lovers  base  apart : 

Hopes  that  the  fair  Ideal  I  drew. 
Might  not  bo  rudely  snatched  away  : 
That  I  might  not,  bo  left  tho  prey 

Of  promise  blighted  and  untrue. 

Yet,  if  the  grave  shall  widely  yawn, 
And  grasp  away  that  pure  ideal, 
Too  truly  prow  it  to  be  real 

As  others  'ncath  tho  marbled  lawn, 

It  scemcth  meet  that  I  should  say, 
"  This  love  hath  not  beeu  all  in  vain : 

In  truth,  it  may  no  more  remain 
To  raise  my  heart,  to  cheer  my  way ; 

"  But  still,  the  memory  of  those  hours 
Assuages  and  abates  the  pain — 
As  we  receive  perfume  again 
Prom  broken,  withered,  cast-out  flowers." 

Again,  the  heart  is  not  a  cold 
Or  lukewarm  principle,  to  die 
With  friends  who  perish,  and  to  lie 

With  them  forever  'neath  the  mould ; 

But  Tather  liko  tho  sweet  wind-harp  : 
The  gentle  breeze  that  wakes  its  strings 
May  waader  off — another  flings 

The  woof  of  music  o'er  its  warp. 

0,  bo  it  even  so  with  thee, 

Bereaved  one ! — thy  love  bath  burned 

Too  fervently  to  be  innrned 
Forever  'neath  the  cypreas-tree. 

By  wisely  loving  thou  Bhalt  hold 
Thy  heart  from  groping  in  the  dust: 
Shalt  thus  create  a  holy  trust, 

Embalm  within  the  new  the  old ! 


[Written  for  Ballon 's  Pictorial.] 

BLANCHE  DUMAYNE : 

—  OB, — 

CHRISTMAS    AT    HOME. 

BY   MRS.   MARY   MAYNARD. 

I  stood  on  tho  deck  of  tho  noble  steamer  which  was  to  bear 
me  away  from  my  native  land  far  over  the  broad  Atlantic  to  that 
fair  English  homo  of  whicji  I  had  so  long  dreamed.  Thore  was 
a  bewildering  confusion  of  voices,  a  hurried  rushing  to  and  fro  of 
busy  feet,  and  the  usual  amusing  display  attending  tho  departure 
of  a  large  vessel  from  our  wharves  ;  interesting  enough  to  those 
who  can  look  on  unconcerned,  but  scarcely  so  pleasant  when  one's 
self  is  about  to  venture  on  the  treacherous  waves. 

I  know  I  am  cowardly — I  make  no  attempt  to  deny  it — and 
particularly  am  I  so  when  I  feel  that  between  me  and  those  cold, 
dark,  all-devouring  waves  there  are  but  a  few  frail  planks,  secure 
and  safe-looking  enough  when  seen  in  our  harbors,  but  O,  how 
insignificant  when  given  over  to  the  fury  of  the  wild  ocean !  I 
talked  and  laughed,  and  feigned  cheerfulness  as  I  stood  there,  but 
it  was  for  the  sake  of  my  companion,  who  already  felt  unhappy 
enough  about  my  departure.  Most  unexpectedly  prevented  from 
accompanying  me  by  business  difficulties,  he  was  far  from  feeling 
contented  to  see  me  depart  with  no  companion  but  my  maid,  and 
nothing  but  the  circumstances  under  which  I  was  going  would 
have  induced  him  to  allow  it. 

"  I  would  that  I  could  go  with  you,  Mary,"  he  said ;  "  for  I 
have  many  fears  about  this  voyago ;  but  you  know  as  matters 
6tand  with  the  firm  at  present  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  leave. 
We  know  not  the  hour  that  some  failure  may  so  embarrass  us  as 
to  cause  our  house  also  to  fall." 

"  I  am  very  well  aware  of  it,  and  I  beg  that  you  will  be  quite 
easy  about  me  and  my  journey.  It  is  not  tho  first  time  I  have 
travelled,  and  I  trust  that  it  will  not  bo  the  last." 

"  I  trust  not.  And  now  may  God  guard  you,  my  own,  and 
grant  us  to  meet  in  safety  !" 

My  assumed  cheerfulness  was  considerably  shaken  by  the  tone 
of  these  last  words ;  but  it  is  no  time  for  sentiment  when  steam- 
boat bells  are  ringing,  and  the  raising  of  the  plank  at  the  gang- 
way has  spoiled  many  a  tender  farewell.  It  is  not  my  intention 
to  give  an  account  of  tho  voyage,  as  it  has  very  littlo  to  do  with 
my  story;  but  before  proceeding  any  further,  I  must  explain 
something  of  my  position,  and  reasons  for  visiting  England  at 
this  time. 

I  had  been  an  orphan  for  nearly  two  years,  and  for  several 
months  the  guardian  appointed  by  my  father  had  beeu  dead,  thus 
leaving  me  almost  alone  in  America ;  for  I  had  never  been  blessed 
with  brothers  and  sisters,  and  my  parents  had  come  alone  from 
their  English  home  to  the  new  world.  I  say  I  was  alone  ;  but  I 
am  wrong,  for  never  had  maiden  more  devoted  friend  and  lover 
than  was  tho  son  of  my  deceased  guardian  to  me.  We  had  been 
betrothed  at  the  bedside  of  my  dying  mother,  when  I  was  little 
more  than  a  child ;  our  promises  had  been  renewed  and  blessed 
by  my  father  in  his  last  hour,  and  it  had  never  entered  into  the 
head  of  cither  of  us  to  dispute  their  wishes.    My  father  had  laid 


no  restrictions  on  us,  but  ho  had  mentioned  in  his  will  that  unless 
my  guardian  thought  otherwise,  ho  would  wish  me  to  remain  sin- 
gle until  I  was  twenty-one,  and  particularly  that  I  should  spend 
ono  of  these  years  in  England  with  his  friends.  Of  courso  both 
Harry  and  I  obeyed  these  injunctions  implicitly  ;  and  we  decided 
that  the  year  abroad  should  be  the  last  one  before  our  marriage, 
so  that  wo  might  return  together  to  our  native  land.  Circum- 
stances, however,  changed  our  plans  somewhat.  Tho  firm  in 
which  Harry  was  a  partner  became  involved  through  connection 
with  parties  in  California.  The  head  partner  was  obliged  to  mako 
a  hasty  journey  to  that  land  of  hopes  and  fears  ;  Harry  was  com- 
pelled to  give  up  his  contemplated  year  abroad,  and  stay  nt  homo 
to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  firm  ;  and  I  was  under  tho  neces- 
sity of  crossing  the  oconn  without  an  escort. 

Of  my  voyage  I  Bhall  say  nothing ;  it  was  tho  usual  routine  of 
eating,  drinking  and  sleeping,  interestingly  varied  with  sea-sick- 
ness. I  took  but  littlo  pleasure  in  anything  after  the  first  day, 
being  one  of  thoso  unfortunate  victims  of  bile,  whose  sufferings 
approach  the  nearest  to  martyrdom  of  anything  on  earth.  Most 
welcome  to  me  was  the  sight  of  land.  I  could  have  screamed 
for  joy  when  I  first  set  my  feet  on  shore,  and  my  thankfulness  had 
reached  its  height  when,  safe  from  the  terrors  of  the  sea  and  the 
dangers  of  tho  railroad,  I  was  welcomed  beneath  the  hospitable 
roof  of  Mansel  House. 

My  first  impressions  were  delightful.  Everywhere  was  com- 
fort, from  the  bright  coal  fire  that  illumined  the  richly  furnished 
parlor  to  the  cosy  chamber  with  its  old-fashioned  high  bed,  heav- 
ily draped  with  fawn-colored  moreen,  trimmed  with  black  velvet. 
I  was  much  affected  at  tho  meeting  with  my  mother's  parents, 
thoso  revered  relatives  whose  memory  was  so  dear  to  her.  My 
grandmother  could  think  of  nothing  but  her  lost  child  (my  mother 
had  been  her  favorite  from  childhood),  and  there  was  much  of 
deep  sorrow  in  her  greeting ;  but  my  grandfather  led  me  to  the 
light,  and  pushing  back  my  disarranged  hair,  viewed  me  steadily 
for  a  few  moments,  then  drawing  a  sigh  of  relief  pronounced  me 
a  "  true  Dumayne  "  to  the  group  of  curious  and  interested  young 
folks  who  had  flocked  around  me.  And  that  group,  how  it  ex- 
cited my  surprise  to  see  them  when  I  had  been  led  to  believe  there 
were  none  younger  than  the  master  and  mistress. 

."Don't  you  know  it  is  Christmas  time?  The  whole  family 
■gather  under  the  old  roof  once  every  year,  and  you  have  come 
just  in  time  to  see  all  your  relatives  at  once." 

This  speech  explained  the  mystery.  How  strange  that  I  should 
have  forgotten  all  about  Christmas  and  its  joyful  reunions,  its  fes- 
tive occasions,  so  dear  to  every  English  man  and  woman. 

"  I  had  no  idea  I  had  half  so  many  relations,"  I  replied,  gaz- 
ing somewhat  nervously  on  the  variety  of  smiling  faces  around 
me. 

A  general  laugh  went  round  the  room,  and  a  tall,  graceful  lad 
at  my  side  was  the  first  to  reply.  . 

"This  is  the  twenty-second  of  the  month,  cousin  Mary;  to-day 
brought  ten,  probably  to-morrow  will  bring  twenty,  and  it  is  al- 
together likely  that  the  next  day  will  witness  the  arrival  of  thirty 
more,  to  partake  of  grandfather's  hospitality." 

"  Not  all  Dumaynes,  surely  ?"  I  answered,  beginning  to  feel 
that  I  was  of  very  small  importance  amid  such  an  avalanche  of 
connections. 

"  Yes,  my  dear  child,  all  Dumaynes  ;  arid  proud  and  happy 
am  I  to  see  them  gather  around  the  old  hearthstone  every  year; 
happier  than  ever  this  year,  to  have  the  stray  lamb  of  our  flock 
with  us."  And  my  warm-hearted  and  kind  old  grandfather  drew 
mo  to  his  side  and  kissed  me,  while  I  saw  a  tear  glittering  in  his 
eye.  "  You  and  our  dear  Mansel  must  this  year  be  the  especial 
objects  of  our  attention  and  love ;  and  I  know  that  your  cousins 
will  make  you  feel  so  by  their  kindness." 

There  was  a  murmur  of  satisfaction  among  the  assembled  party 
at  these  words,  which  told  well  for  my  happiness ;  and  truly,  if 
attention  and  kindness  can  make  a  person  happy,  that  person 
ought  to  have  been  me  for  the  next  three  weeks. 

Among  the  girls  I  had  noticed  one  beautiful  blonde,  with  the 
richest  curls  I  ever  beheld  falling  over  her  fair  neck  and  shoulders. 
She  seemed  very  shy,  and  I  noticed  that  grandma  Dumayne 
seemed  to  depend  on  her  for  the  carrying  of  orders  to  the  house- 
keeper, and  other  kind  offices.  As  she  moved  about  among  the 
others  I  could  not  get  a  good  look  at  her  face,  but  I  saw  that  her 
every  movement  was  grace  itself. 

"  She  is  Blanche  Dumayne,  our  orphan  cousin,"  said  my  tall 
neighbor,  who  had  spoken  of  the  numerous  arrivals.  "  She  is 
grandma's  favorite,  and  the  beauty  of  the  family." 

"  You  are  wrong  this  time,  Tom,"  answered  a  very  rosy- 
cheeked,  fair-haired  youngster  who  had  sat  watching  me  very  in- 
tently for  half  an  horn-.  "  Wait  till  cousin  Mary  sees  Augusta,  I 
know  she  will  say  she  is  the  handsomest." 

"  Well,  have  it  your  own  way,  Johnny ;  but  Blanche  is  cer- 
tainly the  best,  and  many  think  her  the  prettiest,  too." 

I  have  but  a  confused  remembrance  of  that  evening,  of  the 
many  strange  faces,  the  different  voices,  the  pleasant  tea-table, 
with  its  old-fashioned  china  (every  piece  having  a  different  land- 
scape view  of  the  most  celobrated  houses  in  England),  and  thon 
my  grandfather's  good-night  kiss  and  blessing,  and  my  grand- 
mother's careful  direction  that  my  personal  comfort  should  be 
attended  to. 

The  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens  ere  I  awoke  from  the  refresh- 
ing slumber  induced  by  fatigue  and  that  luxurious  couch.  I  was 
admiring  the  fantastic  carving  of  the  great  black  posts,  when  the 
drapery  was  parted  gently  and  the  beautiful  head  of  tho  graceful 
Blanche,  with  all  those  pale  golden  curls,  came  bending  over  my 
pillow.  Seeing  that  I  was  awake,  she  looped  up  the  curtains,  and 
let  in  a  glow  of  sunshine  full  upon  her  own  figure.  If  I  had 
thought  her  lovely  the  night  before,  I  was  entranced  now,  so  per- 


fect, so  angelic,  seemed  her  beauty.  But  I  had  little  time  to  dwell 
upon  it,  for  the  door  suddenly  opened  with  no  gentle  hand  and  a 
tall,  queenly-looking  girl  entered.  She  came  directly  to  me,  say- 
ing, as  she  too  helped  to  gather  up  the  voluminous  drapery : 

"  They  told  me  that  I  should  find  the  little  Yankee  here,  and 
as  I  was  very  anxious  to  see  her  I  thought  I  would  take  the 
troublo  to  come  up." 

I  did  not  liko  cither  the  words  or  the  tono  in  which  they  were 
spoken,  and  I  saw  by  Blanche's  countcnanco  as  she  introduced 
"  cousin  Augusta  Lancey,"  that  she  too  felt  annoyed.  I  think 
Augusta  very  soon  found  out  that  "the  littlo  Yankee"  was  not 
to  be  patronized,  for  her  manner  changed  rapidly.  She  was  just 
nineteen,  of  the  fairest  complexion  that  could  possibly  be  called 
brunette,  with  great  brown  eyes  (telling  a  littlo  too  much  of  tho 
fiery  temper  of  the  owner),  the  richest  profusion  of  dark  hair, 
worn  liko  Blanche's  in  heavy  curls ;  and  as  she  stood  before  mo  I 
did  not  wonder  that  the  boys  should  disputo  her  precedence  with 
even  my  "beauty  Blanche." 

She  had  not  removed  her  bonnet,  which  was  of  rich  dark  brown 
velvet,  with  a  coppery  hue,  profusely  trimmed  with  velvet  flowers, 
in  fact,  just  such  a  bonnet  as  not  ono  person  in  fifty  could  havo 
worn,  but  it  just  suited  her  style.  Everything  about  her  looked 
just  like  that  bonnet,  magnificent,  costly,  and  uncommon.  I  dis- 
liked her  from  the  first  instant  she  spoke,  and  before  I  had  been 
in  her  company  an  hour  I  knew  that  she  was  one  to  be  dreaded. 

"  Who  is  Mansel  ?"  I  asked,  remembering  for  the  first  time 
what  had  been  said  the  night  before. 

Neither  replied,  but  I  saw  Augusta's  penetrating  eyes  fixed  on 
Blanche  with  a  look  that  made  me  quiver  all  over.  The  latter 
was  very  busy  folding  and  unfolding  the  lace  collar  I  was  about 
to  put  on ;  I  could  not  see  her  face.     Augusta  spoke  at  last. 

"  Mansel  ?  O  !  he  is  the  heir  of  Dumayne,  grandfather's  favor- 
ite, the  happy  mortal  who  is  to  own  all  these  broad  lands  some 
day,  and  who  now  has  more  money  than  he  knows  how  to  spend 
properly.  He  has  been  abroad  for  seven  years  ;  is  very  accom- 
plished, very  handsome,  very  proud ;  is  perfectly  his  own  master, 
and  has  nothing  to  do,  or  rather  does  nothing  but  win  fair  ladies' 
hearts  and  fling  them  away,  for  amusement.  Is  not  that  a  correct 
description,  Blanche?" 

I  saw  the  fair  face  now,  and  it  was  crimson  with  blushes,  while 
her  confusion  was  distressing.  Evidently  there  was  some  secret 
here,  something  painful  too,  or  why  that  unexplainablo  tone  in 
Augusta's  voice?  Why  the  distress  so  plain  in  her  cousin's 
expressive  countenance  ?    I  resolved  to  unravel  tho  mystery. 

The  arrivals  this  day  wore  even  beyond  Tom's  number :  uncles, 
aunts  and  cousins.  I  was  tired  of  introductions.  The  next,  the 
twenty-fourth,  there  were  not  so  many.  I  had  a  slight  headache, 
and  kept  my  room.  At  sunset  the  housekeeper  came  in  to  inform 
her  lady  that  the  guests  had  all  arrived — the  last  party  had  come. 
My  grandmother  went  down  to  receive  them.  I  crept  down  the 
back  way  through  the  long,  gloomy  halls  and  corridors  and 
reached  the  garden  after  a  long  search.  The  weather  was  quite 
mild,  very  different  from  our  Christmas  weather  in  America.  I 
found  a  very  handsome  arbor,  thickly  shaded  with  evergreen, 
drew  my  shawl  closely  about  me,  and  sat  down  to  think.  My 
meditations  were  not  long.  A  heavy  step  on  the  gravel  walk, 
and  a  tall,  dark  figure  at  the  entrance  of  my  retreat  effectually 
banished  my  musings.  The  last  beams  of  the  setting  sun  came 
brightly  in,  showing  us  plainly  to  each  other.  The  stranger  was 
very  dark  and  foreign  looking,  with  heavy  black  whiskers  and 
moustache.  He  raised  his  cap  on  seeing  mo,  then  advancing  a 
step,  held  out  his  hand  frankly. 

"  Cousin  Mary,  I  know." 

There  was  no  resisting  that  voice  and  manner.  I  placed  my 
hand  in  his. 

"  And  you  are  Cousin  Mansel." 

I'was  not  long  in  unravelling  the  mystery  between  Augusta 
and  Blanche.  Both  loved  Mansel,  the  one  for  his  vast  posses- 
sions, his  wealth  and  the  position  he  could  give  his  wife  ;  the  other 
for  his  thousand  good  qualities  of  heart  and  mind,  his  devoted  at- 
tention to  herself,  his  universal  kindness  and  good  temper.  I 
have  never  met  with  another  so  blest  with  agreeable  manners,  so 
gifted  as  a  companion,  so  beloved  as  a  friend.  I  could  not  won- 
der at  Blanche's  secret  love  or  Grandfather  Dumayne's  undis- 
guised partiality. 

Augusta's  quick  eye  had  alone  penetrated  poor  Blanche's  feel- 
ings, I  bolieve  long  before  the  young  girl  herself  understood  them. 
But  Mansel  dreamed  not  of  the  unhappiuess  his  favorite  cousin 
was  enduring,  and  while  her  coldness  and  distance  pained  him,  it 
gave  Augusta  an  excellent  opportunity  to  estrange  them  and  grat- 
ify her  jealousy,  for  Augusta  was  jealous,  and  jealousy  with  her 
was  madness. 

On  Christmas  day  there  were  many  valuable  presents  ex- 
changed, as  well  as  many  whose  sole  worth  was  the  feeling  with 
which  they  were  given.  Mansel  forgot  no  one  ;  hut  we  had  all 
seen  a  beautiful  miniature  in  a  costly  locket,  and  many  wero  the 
speculations  as  to  who  would  be  the  fortunate  recipient.  The  day 
passed  over,  however,  and  no  one  had  been  blessed  with  the  pre- 
cious likeness.  Blanche's  present  was  a  delicate  ring,  composed 
of  a  jewelled  forget-me-not,  the  band  formed  of  the  slender  gold 
leaves  and  stem.  The  tears  were  in  her  blue  eyes  more  than  once 
during  the  day ;  perhaps  she  wept  to  think  how  needless  was  the 
implied  request.  As  I  never  wore  ornaments,  my  gift  wa3  of  a 
different  nature,  and  more  valuable  than  silver  or  gold, — a  large, 
handsomely- bound  book  filled  with  exquisite  sketches  from  nature, 
the  very  gems  of  natural  beauties  he  had  seen  in  his  travels.  A 
rich  and  costly  dress  was  Mansel's  gift  to  Grandmother  Dumayne, 
such  a  dress  as  is  never  met  with  except  in  the  East. 

"I  will  wear  it  at  the  party  on  New  Year's  Eve,"  she  said. 
"  It  will  please  him,  dear  boy,  lu  think  I  set  such  a  value  on  his 
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•esonts."    And  straightway  tbe  beautiful  Bilk  was  consigned  to 
i  dressmaker,  with  orders  to  have  it  done  within  the  week. 

\s  I  wiis  not  inclined  to  a    octoto  much  with  die  y y  people, 

nsel  gave  me  a  largo  portion  of  bin  attention,  so  large  ^  por- 
timt  Augusta  grew  jealous  of  mo  at  last.  Wo  disliked  each 
*v  but  had  kept  up  an  appearutue  of  friendliness  until  tin: 
n\  before  Now  Tear's  Eve,  when  she  undertook  to  find  fault 
"my  behaviour,  commencing  by  asking  if  Mall  engaged  Indies 
mncrico  acted  with  us  [ittfo  restraint."  One  angry  ward! 
Dro\t  on  another,  and  as  neither  had  any  friendly  feelings  fur 
l'10  or,  it  ended  by  my  informing  her  that  I  could  boo  through 
'h°  Mo  plan  of  her  conduct  toward))  Mansel  and  Blanche,  and 
warn.  ]|0r  that  1  would  thwnrl  hor  schemes  if  I  could.  In  toad 
of  fteg  ashamed  or  alarmed  at  my  throats,  she  boldly  acknow- 
ledged^ truth,  and  darod  me  to  do  my  worst. 

"I  Mi  Blancho  was  more  liko  you,"  hIio  said,  in  her  peculiar 
tfiuntinmannor ;  "  there  would  in-  somo  satisfaction  then  in  con- 
quering^ ;  but  she  is  SO  easily  mado  to  bolievo  anything,  that  it 
IS  bardlyrorth  while  to  deceive  her.  You  may  spare  yourself 
the  troubof  interfering,  for  I  shall  marry  Manuel  Dumuyno  in 
spite  of  yn  all.  I  have  got  tho  cards  in  my  own  bunds,  and  be- 
liovo  mo,  I  hall  play  them  to  tho  best  advantage  To-morrow 
night  at  themll  I  mean  that  all  this  shall  be  ended." 

I  resolved jf  I  could  do  nothing  else,  to  explain  to  tho  young 
Hum  somo  Ay  actions  of  Augusta's  which  would  not  involve 
Blanche,  and  ct  would  put  0  stop  to  tho  former's  machinations. 
But  next  mornng  soon  after  breakfast  I  had  tho  mortification  of 
sooing  him  drivi  away  from  the  hall  door.  The  ladies  kept  their 
rooms  the  most  of  thitday  preparing  for  the  evening;  but  Tom 
camo  to  my  door  during*  he  afternoon  and  askod  permission  to 
havo  ten  minutes'  conversation,  lie  was  very  much  disturbed 
about  something,  and  I  hal  no  difficulty  in  finding  out  that 
Blanche's  changed  manner  was  tho  causo  of  his  trouble. 

"  I  know  there's  somo  misehicv^us  plotting  going  on  between 
Augusta  and  Johnny's  oldest  brother,"  he  said.  "  I  don't  like 
him,  and  I  don't  mind  telling  you,  Cousin  Mary,  that  I  hato 
Augusta  as  much  as  I  love  Blanche." 

"But  why  should  Johnny  and  Lan-iey  Dumayno  dislike 
Blanche  ?"  I  asked,  anxious  to  find  out  all  i  could  of  the  position 
and  feelings  of  tho  parties. 

"  Why,  their  mother  was  a  Lancey,  Augusta't  aunt,  and  they 
have  always  been  jealous  that  Grandma  Dumayne  should  adopt 
Blnnche  in  preference  to  Augusta.  Grandma  has  a  very  largo 
fortune,  you  know,  and  she  intends  leaving  it  to  Blanche.  Then 
Lancey  hates  her  because  she  refused  his  addresses  ;  she  told  him 
they  were  both  too  young ;  so  now  he  has  joined  Augusta,  and  I 
know  they  arc  both  contriving  something  to  annoy  her ;  for  sho  is 
miserable,  and  looks  so  pala  that  I  fear  she  will  get  sick." 

"  You  say  you  lovo  Blanche,  Cousin  Tom.  Do  you  think  you 
lovo  her  well  enough  to  make  her  happy  at  tho  expense  of  your 
own  feelings'?" 

He  got  up  and  carne  close  to  mo.     His  face  was  very  palo,  and 
I  knew  by  his  manner  that  he  was  putting  a  restraint  on  himself. 
"  You  know  more  of  this  affair  than  I  do,  Mary.     What  is  it  ? 
what  aro  they  trying  to  do  V 

"You  have  not  answered  my  question  yet,"  I  replied. 
"  Yes,  I  would  do  anything  to  make  Blanche  happy." 
"  Anything  1     Would  you  help  to  give  hor  to  another  *?" 
He  started  violently. 

"  0,  it  is  not  so  bad  as  that !     That's  very  hard,  Mary." 
I  had  resolved  to  try  him  thoroughly  before  telling  him  my  sus- 
picions.   I  had  judged  very  favorably  of  his  heart  and  principles, 
and  I  was  not  mistaken  in  my  good  opinion. 

"  You  must  forgive  my  hesitation,"  ho  said,  after  a  minute's 
silence.  "It  is  a  cruel  disappointment  to  me,  for  Blancho  has 
long  been  my  ideal  of  perfection.  But  I  had  no  right  to  deceive 
myself.  No  one  knows  of  my  delusion,  and  I  leave  my  secret  in 
yoursafo  keeping." 

"  She  shall  never  know  it,"  I  answored. 

"  And  now  tell  me  what  you  know  of  this  mystorious  grief  of 
my  dear  cousin's," — he  laid  a  peculiar  stress  on  the  last  word. 
"  At  the  same  time  I  must  think  you  are  mistaken  in  regard  to 
her  having  ft  lover.  It  has  always  been  a  cause  of  surprise  in  the 
family  that  she  should  reject  every  offer,  and  she  has  had  somo 
unexceptionable  ones." 

I  told  him  all  I  knew  and  all  Augusta  had  said  to  me.  Ho 
gave  no  sigu  of  surprise  when  I  mentioned  Manscl,  but  I  thought 
he  turned  a  shade  paler  as  he  said  : 

"  I  might  have  known  it.     Dear  Blanche  I" 
"Augusta  has  missed  it  this  time,"  he  said,  when  I  had  finished. 
"  There  has  boen  a  long  standing  debt  between  her  and  I,  and 
now  I  will  pay  it  off  with  interest." 

"You  must  do  nothing  rashly,  Tom,"  I  said,  alarmed  at  his 
sudden  temper. 

"Never  fear;  I  will  bo  calm  enough.  And  I  must  give  you 
the  credit  of  having  found  all  this  out  with  an  acutencss  thor- 
oughly— " 

"  Yankee,"  I  interrupted,  laughingly. 


Blanche  came  for  me  to  go  down  to  the  ball  room.  She  was 
looking  bewitcliingly  beautiful.  Her  dross  of  white  lace  over 
pink  silk  was  most  becoming.  I  could  have  sat  and  admired  her 
for  hours. 

"  0,  Mary,  what  lovely  whito  roses  1"  sho  exclaimed,  taking  up 
my  bouquet.  "  I  can  guess  whose  thoughtfulness  brought  you 
these.  They  told  mo  he  was  here  talking  to  you  to-day  for  an 
hour.    Dear,  kind  Tom." 

"  That  was  all  that  was  wanting  to  complete  your  dross,"  I 
said,  as  I  fastened  a  rosebud  in  the  lace  folds  of  her  dress,  and 
another  in  her  hair. 


I  made  no  allusion  i"  the  donor  ol  i,c  fnurraut  gift.  The  ball- 
room was  a  magnificent  scene,  brilliant!  ■  [\\\,;i  wiih 
happy  guests.  C  looked  for  Augusta,  and  a*iu(  mwher  in  o  ■ 
of  the  deep  windows  talking  with  young  Donee,-  Dumayne.    On 

Hciing  iih  «he  camo  out  under  the  light  of  the  gPt»i  chandelier, 
and  never  had  I  seen  hor  look  more  beautiful.    Bbe  »w$  a  do  <■- 

lilting  waist  of  brilliant  cri I    •■■  ivct,  a  very  lull   and  lowing 

skirt  of  thin  white  materials,  ami  her  hair,  instead  of  falling  -n 
curls  aw  usual,  was  braided  and  wound  round  le-r  head  in  a  rich 

dark    coronet.      She    wore   jewels    Oil    her    amu    arid    neck;  they 

Hashed  from  her  white  fingers,  and  glistened  among  the  heavy 
braids  of  hor  hair.    I  never  yet  naw  any  ono  who  could  wi 

many  ornaments  and  look  so  well  ;  they  became  her,  they  were 
suited  to  her. 

Mansel  had  been  making  the  tour  of  the  room  with  Grandma 
Dumayne  on  his  arm  ;  bo  now  brought  her  to  us,  ami  v.  a  .  turning 
to  speak  to  Blanche,  when  Augusta  touched  him  on  tho  arm  nnd 
called  his  attention  to  .some  trifling  thing.  There  had  been  a  de- 
lay about  the  music,  but  it  now  burst  forth  from  tbe  gallery;  at 
the  same  instant  Lancey  Dumayne  came  and  asked  Blanche  to  be 
his  partner;  the  quadrilles  were  formed  in  a  few  minutes.  Man- 
scl led  his  companion  away,  and  Torn  gave  mo  a  look  that  said 
as  plain  as  words,  "  they  have  outwitted  us  this  time."  I  was 
much  annoyed,  for  I  knew  it  was  part  of  a  plan  ;  and  I  had  seen 
Mansers  start  of  pleased  surprise  when  ho  first  beheld  the 
whito  roses  Blancho  wore.  I  knew  if  left  to  themselves  they 
would  both  bo  happy,  but  I  dreaded  Augusta's  influeneo,  and 
could  scarcely  keep  back  tears  of  vexation  on  seeing  how  sadly 
Blanche  walked  through  the  figure.  Augusta  talked  in  a  low  and 
earnest  tone,  and  Mansel's  brow  was  cloudod  as  if  the  subject  was 
an  unpleasant  ono.  When  tho  first  set  was  ended,  I  seated  myself 
with  Blanche  in  one  of  tho  deep  windows  and  looked  on.  She 
complained  of  fatigue,  and  said  sho  should  dance  no  more. 

My  mind  was  dwelling  on  a  far  different  scene,  where  I  had 
last  danced  in  tho  great  kitchen  of  an  old-fashioned  New  England 
farmhouse,  where  Harry  and  I  had  been  invited  to  spend  Thanks- 
giving. I  missed  him  from  my  side  now,  and  felt  far  less  happy 
in  this  stately  mansion,  surrounded  by  all  these  stylish  people, 
than  I  did  when  gaily  dancing  to  the  music  of  black  Sambo's 
cracked  violin,  and  joining  in  the  hearty  laugh  raised  at  the  ex- 
pense of  some  of  the  unlucky  beaux,  whose  awkward  blunders 
but  added  to  our  cheerfulness.  My  reverie  was  interrupted  by 
feeling  Blanche's  hand  tremble  violently  in  mine,  and  looking  up 
I  saw  Mansel  beside  us.  He  had  come  to  ask  her  to  dance,  but  it 
was  quite  evident  that  she  was  not  able.  He  looked  much  hurt 
at  her  refusal,  and  asked  in  a  low  tone  if  she  was  really  unwilling. 
I  pitied  her,  for  I  knew  that  she  had  suffered  until  her  strength 
would  endure  but  little  more. 

"  I  cannot  understand  you,  Blanche,"  he  said,  very  gently,  but 
still  with  firmness.  "  You  are  an  enigma;  you  scarce  speak  when 
I  address  you.  You  will  not  dance  with  me,  and  yet  yon  gave 
me  hope,  and  honored  me  by  wearing  my  flowers." 

"  lour  flowers  !"  she  exclaimed,  with  surprise.  "  0, 1  did  not 
know  they  were  yours."  And  again  camo  over  her  fair  face  that 
deep  painful  blush  I  had  seen  once  before. 

"  I  understand  it  all  now,"  he  said,  coldly,  and  turning  away.  - 

Blanche  made  a  movement  as  if  she  would  havo  retained  him, 
but  he  did  not  see  her,  and  she  turned  her  face  to  the  window  and 
gasped  once  or  twice  as  if  for  breath. 

"Are  you  in  pain,  Blanche?"  I  asked,  seeing  her  press  her 
hand  heavily  on  her  side. 

"  Yes,  a  little,"  she  answered,  faintly.  "I  have  had  it  before 
this  evening.  It  is  a  suffocating  feeling,  but  I  shall  soon  get  over 
it.  I  must  not  let  them  see  that  anything  is  the  matter,"  she 
whispered,  hurriedly,  as  Augusta  approached ;  and  rising,  she 
went  towards  her  grandmother,  and  I  was  astonished  to  see  how 
well  she  dissembled  her  feelings  and  joined  in  the  pleasant  con- 
versation of  the  old  folks. 

"  It  cannot  last  long,"  was  my  inward  idea,  and  I  was  right. 

I  passed  an  hour  in  conversation  with  some  of  the  gentlemen 
who  felt  an  interest  in  America  and  American  people,  and  they 
were  amused  at  my  "  intense  republican  principles,"  as  they  styled 
them.  "Wearied  at  last  of  listening  to  their  predictions  of  the 
downfall  of  our  nation,  and  the  certain  end  of  all  republics,  I 
turned  away  and  joined  Tom,  who  had  been  waiting  impatiently 
for  me.     He  looked  weary,  too,  and  anything  but  satisfied. 

"  I  cannot  make  this  mystery  out,"  he  said,  in  reply  to  my 
question.  "  But  I  think  that  Augusta,  is  trying  to  make  Mansel 
believe  that  Blanche  is  receiving  Lancey's  attentions  favorably, 
and  knowing  what  we  all  know  about  Lancey,  it  is  enough  to  in- 
jure her  seriously  in  his  opinion.  You  know  he  is  very  plain 
spoken,  and  I  myself  heard  him  say  to  grandma  that  Lancey  was 
not  a  proper  associate  for  his  cousins.  Augusta  knows  that  I  am 
watching  her ;  but  she  is  artful  enough  to  deceive  anybody,  and  if 
she  can  only  part  Blanche  and  Mansel  to-night,  the  will  have 
everything  her  own  way,  as  he  intends  returning  home  with  her 
to-morrow." 

We  danced  the  old  year  out  and  the  now  year  in,  in  most  ap- 
proved style,  and  to  have  seen  the  cheerful  faces  then,  few  would 
have  suspected  the  uneasy  hearts  in  the  gay  party.  Half  an  hour 
afterwards  Blanche  came  to  me  with  a  little  scrap  of  paper  on 
which  was  written  in  pencil : 

"  Come  to  the  conservatory  for  a  few  moments,  dear  Blanche. — 
Mansel." 

Grandpa  called  her  at  this  moment  to  come  and  bo  his  partner 
with  grandma  and  Johnny.  She  hurried  away,  leaving  the  paper 
in  my  hand.  It  was  evidently  a  piece  of  an  envelope,  torn  off 
carelessly,  and  on  the  back  I  discovered  the  letters  "  ncey,"  where 
a  name  had  been  divided ;  more  than  that,  it  was  certainly  the 
name  of  Lancey,  and  it  seemed  rather  remarkable  that  Mansel 


Should  have  a  letter  of  theirs  in  his  possession.  A  Strange,  uneasy 
feeling  came  orer  mo,  which  was  not  lei  I  wered 

Augusta,  nor  young  Lancey  Dumayne  were 
in  the  room.     I  was  much  perplexed  what  to  do,  when  Tom  came 
hastily  and  beckoned  roe  to  follow  him  from  among  tho  crowd. 
"I  have  found  it  all  out,  Mary,"  lie  said,  as  he  grasped  my 

hand  and  led  me  through  a  long   entry  and    up  a  flight    of  stairs, 

and  then  through  a  pitchy-dark  passage,  and  at  Last  out  into  a  gal- 
ley looking  down  on  the  room  which  communicated  with  the  con- 

■  v.  "  I  have  found  it  all  out,  and  it  was  as  you  suspected,'1 
Id,  *hile  be  adjusted  a  dark  screen  m>  an  to  hide  our  figures 
iiml  yet  alio/,-  iih  to  ste  down  into  the  room  below,  which  was  very 
dimly  lighted. 

We  had  can  cly  been  there  a  minute  when  I  «aw  Lancey'6  tall 
figure  cross  tho  room  and  cn*.cr  the  conservatory ;  be  looked  round 

f.»r  an  instant  as  if  for  m.iiic  0*0,  and  then  closed  the  door.  At 
thin  moment  I  thought  I  could  Ai#tfnguilh  something  moving  ou 
the  Opposite  gallery,  and  told  my  companion  BO. 

"  It  is  AugUHta  an  l  he  whispered  back.     "I  mado 

Johnny  tell  me  all,  and  now  their  plans  arc  at  an  end." 

"  But  Johnny  is  dancing  with  grandma;  wont  he  warn  them  !" 

"Little  Dick  Lancey  is  dancing  with  grandma,  and  Johnny  is 
safe  locked  in  my  chamber  ;  and  now  you  muKt  stay  here  while  I  go 
down.     I  am  determined  to  carry  this  through  and  expOM  them." 

lie  had  scarcely  left  when  Blanche's  light  figure  crossed  the 
room  and  entered  the  conservatory  also,  and  at  the  same  moment 
I  saw  tbe  fluttering  of  Augusta's  white  dress  as  she  and  her  com- 
panion turned  away  from  the  gallon'.  She  fancied  that  her  plans 
had  succeeded  admirably,  little  dreaming  of  the  counter-plot  at 
work.  I  did  not  dare  to  go  down  for  fear  of  meeting  them,  and  I 
also  wanted  to  watch  for  Blanche's  coming  out.  I  understood  the 
whole  diabolical  plot  now,  and  was  thoroughly  amazed  at  the  art- 
ful wickedness  displayed  in  the  contrivance.  Some  one  had  told 
mo  that  tho  Lanceys  had  Spanish  blood  in  their  family,  and  I 
could  well  believe  it,  from  their  tact  at  intrigue. 

Young  Dumayne  did  not  stay  in  the  conservatory  many  seconds 
after  Blanche  entered,  and  just  as  he  was  crossing  the  room  beside 
her,  Mansel  and  Augusta  came  through  another  door.  I  think 
when  she  saw  them,  Blanche  realized  for  the  first  time  that  sho 
was  betrayed,  for  covering  her  face  with  her  hands  she  rushed  out 
of  the  room ;  and  unable  to  wait  any  longer  for  Tom's  re-appear- 
ance, I  groped  my  way  down  in  the  dark.  I  felt  no  inclination  to 
return  to  the  ball  room,  and  hastened  to  my  chamlier  in  hopes  of 
finding  Blanche,  nor  was  I  disappointed.  She  was  on  the  floor, 
with  her  head  resting  on  one  of  my  travelling-trunks,  the  nearest 
place  she  had  found  to  lean  against.  She  did  not  answer  when  I 
spoke,  but  moaned  with  pain  when  I  attempted  to  raise  her  head. 
Her  breath  came  bard  and  laboring,  her  hands  were  burning,  and 
she  was  evidently  in  a  high  fever.  I  sent  my  maid  to  rouse  up 
the  housekeeper,  as  I  did  not  wish  it  known  through  the  family 
that  she  was  ill.  Tom  came  to  my  room  a  few  minutes  afterwards. 
He  thought  we  bad  better  get  more  help  ;  but  we  fancied  that  sho 
was  better  already,  and  promising  to  call  him  instantly  if  there 
was  danger,  dismissed  him.  "We  watched  by  the  sick  girl  through 
the  remainder  of  the  night;  and  at  day  dawn  she  was  so  much 
worse  that  I  resolved  to  get  a  physician,  "When  I  opened  the 
door,  Mansel  stood  outside,  where  I  found  he  had  kept  guard  for 
three  hours.  To  his  eager  inquiries  I  had  no  consolation  to  give, 
but  at  his  request  I  unclosed  tbe  door  sufficiently  to  allow  him  to 
see  her  flushed  face  and  the  soft  light  curls  lying  tangled  on  the 
pillow.  Ono  white  arm  was  thrown  over  her  head,  the  sleeve  of 
her  night  dress  having  come  open,  and  her  fingers  were  moving 
restlessly  on  the  pillow. 

"  Do  you  think  she  is  very  ill  ?"  he  asked. 

"  I  do  indeed ;  she  has  been  suffering  until  her  strength  could 
no  longer  bear  the  strain,  and  she  will  probably  be  ill  several  weeks. 
The  sooner  something  is  done  to  relieve  her  now  the  better." 

In  less  than  five  minutes  I  heard  his  horse  dash  out  of  the  paved 
yard  at  a  gallop,  and  then  I  went  to  acquaint  Grandma  Dumayne 
with  her  favorite's  illness.  She  came  back  with  me,  and  dismiss- 
ing my  two  assistants,  I  told  her  the  whole  story,  enjoining  secrecy, 
however,  and  tho  expediency  of  now  allowing  things  to  take  their 
own  course. 

Mansel  and  Tom  bad  found  out  everything  from  Johnny;  had 
tried  and  condemned,  but  pardoned  him  ou  condition  that  he 
never  came  back  to  the  old  house  again.  The  guests  one  by  ono 
took  their  departure  that  morning,  and  no  one  save  ourselves  knew 
how  ill  our  darling  was.  Lancey  Dumayne  took  Mansel's  place 
in  the  Lancey  carriage  by  Augusta's  side ;  and  here  I  may  as  well 
state  that  rinding  all  her  schemes  frustrated,  the  proud  girl,  in  a 
fit  of  desperation,  married  ber  partner  in  the  plot.  Their  lives 
have  since  been  as  wretched  as  their  worst  enemies  could  wish. 
Long  before  our  precious  Blanche  recovered,  Mansel's  proud  heart 
was  thoroughly  conquered  ;  his  anxiety  and  repentance  were  pain- 
ful. The  first  object  Blanche  recognized  on  recovering  her  senses 
was  the  splendid  locket  we  had  seen  on  Christmas  Eve.  Her 
trembling  fingers  could  scarce  unclasp  it,  but  when  she  beheld  the 
well-known  likeness  the  tears  fell  fast  over  her  thin  fingers.  Man- 
sel had  laid  it  on  her  pillow  one  day  while  grandma  had  permitted 
him  to  look  at  her  for  an  instant  as  she  slept.  On  seeing  it  she 
seemed  to  understand  that  all  was  right ;  she  asked  no  questions, 
showed  no  anxiety  about  the  past,  but  sleeping  or  waking,  that 
locket  never  left  her  hand.  "When  Harry  came  to  us  a  few  months 
after,  Mansel  and  ho  resolved  to  travel  together  for  a  short  time. 
Blanche  and  I  were  better  pleased  to  stay  quietly  in  the  dear  old 
house  which  we  both  loved  so  well.  They  came  back  to  us  early 
in  tbe  winter,  and  we  were  quietly  married.  Harry  and  I 
soon  after  started  for  our  American  home,  leaving  Mansel  and 
Blanche  to  share  with  their  aged  relatives  the  responsibilities  of 
another  English  Christmas. 
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[Written  for  Ballou'a  Pictorial.] 

THE    FAIRY'S  PURSE, 


BY    NED    ANDEKTON. 


Patrick  Mullaly  was  a  fino  old  man,  who  had,  for  somo 
political  reason  or  another,  emigrated  from  tlio  county  Tipporary 
in  tho  days  of  hia  youth,  and  in  the  evening  of  his  age  was  to  bo 
found  working  as  a  hedgor  in  tho  neighborhood  of  Lcixlip. 

Patrick  was  a  very  clover  hand  at  a  story,  and  whenever  "  a 
wake  "  was  going,  ho  was  not  only  sure-  of  being  invited,  but  also 
certain  of  getting  tho  hottest  and  strongost  glass  of  punch  that 
was  handed  round  to  the  mourners. 

It  was  at  tho  early  hour  of  two  in  the  morning,  npon  one  of 
these  melancholy  and  merry  occasions,  when  tho  girls  were  tirod 
of  "  forfeits,"  and  the  boys  of  redeeming  them  with  kisses,  that 
"  ould.Pat "  was  called  upon  for  a  story,  and  a  noggin  of  whiskey 
made  into  tho  sweetest  punch  was  promised  him,  if  ho  would  tell 
the  company  something  which  not  one  amongst  them  had  ever 
heard  before. 

This  was  a  request  which  puzzled  Pat  for  some  time  ;  but  after 
taking  off  his  old  flax  wig,  and  rubbing  his  polished  pate  two  or 
threo  times  with  a  blazing  scarlet  cotton  handkerchief,  he  called 
for  a  sup  by  way  of  "  earnest,"  and  then  commenced  his  story  in 
the  following  manner : 

"Boys  and  girls,  I  wish  yer  very  good  healths  intirely,  intirely; 
I  wish  yer  good  health  all  round,  from  wall  to  wall,  and  an  inch 
in  the  wall  besides,  for  fear  Pd  lave  any  of  ye  out. 

"  I  will  now  tell  ycz  a  sthory  which  I  never  tould  yez  before,  an' 
the  rason  I  didn't  miution  it  to  yez  is  that  it  never  occurred  to  me- 
silf,  and  I  therefore  couldn't  answer  for  the  thruth  of  it;  but  it 
happened  to  an  onld  grand-uncle  of  mine,  won  Dennis  Mullaly, 
■who  I  heard  tell  it  at  a  bonfire  in  Thurles,  that  was  had  won  night, 
bo  rason  of  some  dacent  body  being  married,  a  parson  put  out  of 
the  way,  a  magisthrate  houghed,  a  prochtor  shot,  or  some  other  ra- 
sonablc  cause  of  rejicing. 

"Mo  grand-uncle  was  a  bit  paralytic  in  the  right  hand,  ye  see, 
an'  he  was  not  what  ye'd  call  right  in  his  head ;  but  for  all  that, 
he'd  know  a'bad  shilling  from  a  silver  tester,  as  well  as  the  best  of 
us.  Somebody  or  another  at  the  bonfire  asked  the  ould  man  how 
he  lost  the  use  of  his  right  hand,  and  this  is  what  he  tould  us  : 

"  '  I  was/  sez  he,  c  as  foolish  in  me  day  as  the  best  of  ye,  and 
amongst  me  other  fooleries,  I  fell  in  love  wid  won  Judy  McDer- 
mott,  who  lived  within  four  fields  of  me  cabin.  Judy  was  a  da- 
cent,  comely,  handsome,  mighty  well-looking  girl,  but  as  poor  as 
a  church  mouse,  an',  to  make  the  matther  worse,  I  was  a  dale 
•poorer.  I  was  up  to  me  head  an'  ears  in  love  wid  her,  and  I'd 
have  given  all  the  world  to  be  able  to  marry  her. 

"  'At  this  prisint  time,  when  I  was  in  love,  I  was  sittin'  won  day 
on  the  Fairy  Port,  outside  of  the  town,  and  thinkin*  to  meeself,  O, 
thin,  if  won  of  the  good  people  that  goes  hoppin'  about  this  fort, 
whin  the  moon  shines,  was  to  see  me  dissolute  condition,  an'  that 
won  animal  amongst  them  had  in  his  bit  of  a  body  a  heart  as  big 
itself  as  a  blackberry.  I  think  he  would  be  afther  lendin*  me  for 
two  or  three  hours  won  of  them  purses  that  is  as  full  of  yaller 
goold  as  a  bee-hive  is  of  swate  honey. 

"  '  I  thought  this,  an'  not  a  word  in  the  world  had  I  said,  when  I 
heard  a  hammer  rappin'  at  the  sole  of  my  shoe,  as  loud  an'  as 
hard  as  Lady  Baker's  coachman  knocks  at  the  docthor's  door. 

"  * "  What  in  the  world  is  this,"  sez  I,  "  that  'ud  be  throublin 
me  fut  1" 

"  ' "  It's  I,"  sez  a  voice  as  large  as  a  giant's,  coming  from  wi- 
ther me  shoe;  "an*  if  ye  don't  be  afther  takin'  yer  nasthy  spaw- 
dogue  of  a  fut  off  the  ant-hole  I's  thryin'  to  git  out  of,  maybe  it'll 
be  worse  for  yez." 

"  ' "  I  beg  yer  honor's  pardon,"  answered  I,  removing  mo  fut  to 
another  part  of  tho  field,  an'  takin'  me  hat  off  me  head  at  the 
same  time. 
\  "'What  do  you  think  I  should  see  comin'  out  of  a  hole  in  the 
grass,  that  ye  could  hardly  run  yer  finger  into,  but  a  little,  weeny, 
deeny,  dawny  bit  of  a  crathur  of  an  athomy  of  an  idea  of  a  small 
thaste  of  a  gintleman,  about  the  thickness  an'  length  of  a  middle- 
sized  radish,  an'  havin'  a  three-cocked  hat,  a  red  coat,  an'  goold 
epaulets  on  him  like  an  officer,  red  breeches,  an'  a  pair  of  red 
boots  like  a  jackdaw  1 

" '  I  had  me  spade  stickin'  fast  in  the  ground  before  me,  an'  the 
moment  the  little  chap  got  out  of  the  hole  he  climbed  up  the  spade 
as  nimble  as  a  sailor,  and  when  he  got  to  the  handle  he  sat  down 
straddle-legs  on  it,  as  if  it  were  a  horse,  an'  takin'  a  little  pipe  out 
of  his  little  pocket,  he  put  it  to  his  button-hole  of  a  mouth  and  be- 
gan smokin'  away ;  and  ye  would  think  that  every  blast  that  came 
from  him  was  a  big  hayrick  on  fire. 

"  'Afther  takin'  two  or  three  whiffs,  an'  nearly  blindin'  me  wid 
the  smoke,  he  said,  as  he  fixed  his  fiery  little  eyes  on  me  : 

"  '  "  Good-morrow,  an'  betther  luck  to  yez,  Dennis  Mullaly." 

"  ' "  Good-morrow,  an'  God  save  yo  kindly,"  I  answered. 

" '  "  If  ye  be  afther  sayin'  sich  a  word  to  me  agen,  ye  ill-lookin* 
thafe,"  he  roared  out,  an'  jumped  up  on  the  spade-handle  in  a 
great  rage  intirely,  "  if  ye  say  that  word  agen  to  me,  I'll  knock 
yez  inter  nonsense,  shiver  yez  inter  shavin's  and  smash  yez  inter 
smithereens." 

a  t  k  -\ynV(  tQm  j  wont/'  sez  I,  "  if  it  plazes  yor  riverince." 

"  '  The  crathur  of  an  atomy  sat  down  agen  on  the  spade-handle, 
from  which  his  taste  of  legs  were  hangin'  down  like  two  little 
threads ;  and  afther  takin'  two  or  three  whiffs  more,  he  again  fixed 
on  me  his  two  little  eyes,  which  was  sparklin'  like  the  spot  of 
burnin*  tobaccy  in  his  pipe. 

"  '  "  Yer  wishin'  for  something  Dennis,"  sez  he. 


" '  "  It's  I  that  is,  yer  riverince,  an'  if  it's  not  displazin'  to  ye,  I 
"was  wishin'  for  tho  loan  of  a  fairy's  purse  for  a  few  hours,"  I 
answered. 

"  '  "  Bad  luck  to  yer  imperence,"  he  replied  ;  "  will  nothin'  less 
than  a  fairy's  purse  answer  sech  a  spalpeen  ?  And  sposin'  now, 
Dennis,  I  was  to  lind  ycz  it,  what  would  ye  give  mo  in  retkurn  for 
it?" 

"  *  "  Thin,  to  tell  yer  honor  tho  truth,"  sez  I,  "  I'd  givo  yez  mo 
hand  and  word  I'd  rcthurn  it  to  yez." 

" ' "  I  don't  caro  a  thrawneen"  sez  ho,  "  for  yer  dirty  word  ;  but 
will  yo  give  mo  yer  hand  V 

'""I  will,  sir,"  I  exclaimed,  " I  will  give  yo  mo  hand  that  I'll 
rethurn  tho  purse  to  yez." 

"'"Why,  then,  maybe,"  said  the  cute  little  villain,  "you'd 
niver  bo  ablo  to  rethurn  it  to  me ;  but  will  ye  give  me  yer  hand  on 
it?" 

"  '  I  niver  seo  what  the  viper  was  dhrivin  at,  an'  widont  thinkin' 
at  all  of  what  I  was  doiu'  1  bawled  out :  "  Be  this  an'  be  that,  if 
ye  lind  me  the  purse  for  three  hours,  I  do  give  ye  me  han*." 

"  ( The  bit  of  a  thafo's  eyes  glimmered  an' glistened  like  two 
stars  in  a  frosty  night.  He  jumped  up,  put  his  pipe  in  his  pocket, 
an'  clapped  his  hands  to  his  ribs,  which  was  no  bigger  nor  the  ribs 
of  a  small  gudgeon,  gave  a  "  ho  !  ho  !  ho !"  of  a  laugh,  so  loud 
an'  so  long  that  I  thought  he'd  split  up  like  a  straw  that  you'd 
touch  wid  yer  nail. 

'  'His  laughin'  continued  so  long  that  he  at  last  fell  off  the 
spade-handle.  I  was  sure  his  neck  wor  cracked,  an'  wor  goin'  to 
pick  up  his  thrifle  of  a  carkis,  whin  I  sec  him  float  to  the  ground 
as  soft,  as  asy,  as  quiet,  an'  as  gentle  as  a  thistle-down !" 

" ' "  You've  given  me  yer  hand,"  sez  he,  "  an'  here's  the  purse 
for  yez ;  it's  little,  I  think,  ye'll  have  to  brag  about  it." 

" (  "  Where's  the  purse,  sir  ?"  sez  I. 

" '  "  Here,"  he  answered,  "here,  ye  omadlhaun ;  pull  the  red 
boot  off  me  right  leg — that's  the  purse  for  yez." 

"  '  "Be  dad,  yer  riverince,"  I  replied,  "  I  ofthen  heard  of  mak- 
in'  a  purse  of  a  sow's  ears,  but  niver  before  was  I  told  of  a  purse 
mannyfactured  out  of  a  leprechaun's  leg." 

"  '  "  None  of  yer  imperence,  ye  born  natheral,"  he  cried  out  in  a 
fury,  "  none  of  yer  imperence ;  but  pull  away  at  me  leg,  as  if  the 
dickens  was  standin'  in  ye." 

" '  I  got  hould  of  the  little  chap's  leg,  and  maybe  I  didn't  make 
him  scrache  murdther.  I  pulled,  an'  pulled,  until  I  lifted  him 
clane  off  the  ground,  and  at  last  I  raised  him  so  high  that  I  shook 
him  out  of  his  boot  intirely,  as  clane  as  ye'd  shake  shot  out  of  a 
bottle. 

" '  I  looked  to  see  was  he  hurt ;  but  the  instant  the  very  end  of 
his  toes  was  out  of  the  boot,  ye  might  as  well  expict  to  see  a  grass- 
hopper in  snow  as  to  see  the  little  gintleman  in  the  field  at  all,  at 
all !" 

" '  There  I'd  the  purse,  however,  an'  a  mighty  small  won  it 
was  ;  so  to  see  was  there  any  goold  in  it,  I  put  down  me  finger  in 
it,  an'  I  found  in  the  bottom  a  nate,  beautyful,  sparklin',  glistenin' 
goold  guinea.     I  took  that  out,  an'  put  it  in  me  waistcoat  pocket. 

"  '  "  That's  good,"  sez  I  to  meself.  I  put  down  me  finger  agen, 
an'  I  forked  up  another  guinea,  an'  that  I  put  in  me  waistcoat 
pocket.  I  put  down  me  hand  agen,  an'  there  was  a  third  ;  an'  I 
niver  stopped  puttin  me  hand  inter  the  purse  and  takin'  out  goold 
guineas  till  me  waistcoat  pocket  was  as  full  of  goold  as  an  egg  is 
of  mate." 

"  '  "  0,  Judy,  Judy,"  sez  I,  "  in  three  hours  will  be  as  rich  as 
the  archbishop  of  Cashel  entirely,  an'  to  be  sure  we  wont  have 
lashings  an'  lavings  at  our  weddin'.  I'll  jist  go  this  minute  into 
Tim  Cassidy's,  and  buy  me  weddin*  shute." 

"  '  That  very  instant  I  left  me  work,  an'  hurried  into  the  town 
of  Thurles,  to  Tim  Cassidy's  shop.  Tim  was  behind  the  counter, 
an'  I  ordered  him  to  fit  me  out  wid  ten  shntes  of  clothes,  an'  send 
homo  to  Judy  the  makin'  of  twinty  cloaks,  besides  gowns,  petti- 
coats, stockings  and  shoes  galore. 

"  '  "Ah,  then,  where's  the  money  to  come  from  ?"  says  Tim, 
who  was  a  hard,  dhry,  crooked-nosed  ould  codger  that  would 
skin  a  flint  if  that  same  was  possible. 

"  '  "  Where  1"  sez  I ;  "  sure  here  it  is,  an'  more  whin  I  wants 
it."  An'  upon  that  I  pulled  out  a  fist  full  of  half-guineas,  an' 
spread  them  out  on  the  counter  before  him,  thinkin'  he  would  be 
afther  wantin'  me  to  take  all  that  wor  in  his  shop ;  but  nevir  a  bit 
of  it.  He  looked  as  sharp  as  a  naadlc  at  the  goold,  and  thin  axed 
me  was  I  gone  clane  crazy. 

" '  "  Niver  a  bit,"  sez  I,  "  nor  consated,  nather,  wid  me  riches  ; 
and  I  can  tell  ye  that  where  I  got  that  goold  there's  plinty  more 
of  it  to  be  found." 

"  '  "  I  don't  doubt  it,"  he  drawled  out,  an'  grinnin'  from  aer  to 
aer  like  a  monkey,  "  but  mind  me,  Dennis  Miillaiy,  ye'll  get  none 
of  me  goods  for  such  goolden  guineas  as  thim." 

" ' "  0,  masther  Tim,"  sez  I,  pickin  up  me  goold  an'  puttin'  it  in- 
to me  waistcoat  pocket,  "  if  ye  don't  like  to  make  yer  fortune,  I  can't 
help  ye ;  but  if  ycz  was  very  civil  now — an'  I  didn't  expect  it — to 
tell  the  thruth,  I  intended  to  give  ye  twinty  guineas  to  hurry  wid 
the  clothes,  for  now  that  I'm  so  rich  intirely,  I'm  goin'  to  be 
married." 

"  '  "  Ho  !  ho  !  ho  !"  roared  out  Tim,  and  I  thought  his  voice 
was  the  very  echo  of  the  small  feller  that  gave  me  his  boot  for  a 
purse. 

"  '  I  hurried  off  to  the  next  shop,  and  the  man  was  goin'  to  kick 
me  out  when  I  showed  him  me  golden  guineas.  A  third  tould 
me  if  ever  I  went  into  his  place  to  humbug  him  agen  he  would  set 
the  dogs  afther  me.  A  fourth  said  it  was  mad  I  was.  A  fifth 
swore  I  -was  a  robber,  watchin'  to  see  what  I  could  steal,  an',  in 
short,  there  was  niver  a  soul  in  the  intire  town  at  all,  at  all,  who 
would  have  any  dalings  wid  me  anyway. 

" '  I  lost,  I'm  sure,  a  good  hour  an'  a  half,  thryin'  to  get  the 


Thurles  shop-kapcrs  to  thrafic  wid  mo,  but  not  a  man  of  them 
would  havo  anything  to  say  to  me. 

" '  "  Faith,"  thought  I,  "  if  they  wont  take  me  goold  from  mo, 
I'm  jist  no  richer  nor  I  was  before  I  got  the  fairy's  purse,  so  I'll 
go  at  wonst,  get  all  tho  guineas  that  iver  I  can  out  of  the  chap's 
little  boot,  tie  thim  up  in  a  sack,  an'  carry  it  off  to  Clonmcl,  or 
some  other  dacent  place  whero  tho  pcoplo  is  used  to  goold  coin, 
an'  get  all  I  want  for  it." 

"  '  I  ran  back  to  the  field,  an'  began  pullin'  out  guinea  afther 
guinea  until  me  arm  got  mighty  tired  ;  an'  at  last  I'd  a  hape  of 
goold  beside  me  that  was  altogether  as  nate  an'  as  sniilin'  lookin' 
as  a  small  cock  of  fresh  hay. 

"  '  While  I  was  a-gazin'  at  it  wid  as  much  pride  and  delight  as 
a  gossoon  stares  at  his  new  friezo  coat,  I  felt  a  desperate  pain  in 
me  arm,  an'  that  same  instant  the  purse  was  snapped  out  of  mo 
hand  by  the  diminutive  red  spalpeen  that  had  given  it  to  me  three 
hours  before,  an'  the  imp  said  : 

it  c  (i  yc  gave  mc  yer  hand,  and  ye  got  mo  purse.  Dennis  Mul- 
laly, it's  aven  we  arc  now,  an'  take  me  word  for  it,  ye're  the  big- 
gest fool  intirely  from  this  to  ycrself," 

" '  Wid  that  he  gave  mc  a  kick  in  the  thumb  of  me  right  hand, 
the  very  pain  of  which  knocked  me  into  a  trance. 

"  '  Whin  I  wakened,  I  found  beside  me,  where  I  had  left  the 
guineas,  a  hape  of  jackstones,  the  tops  of  daisies,  an'  a  parcel  of 
dock-weeds !  I  thried  wid  me  right  hand  to  raise  the  hape  of 
stones,  but  I  found  the  arm  lie  as  useless  by  me  side  as  if  it  didn't 
belong  to  me. 

"  '  To  add  to  mo  misfortunes,  Judy  was  married  a  month 
aftherwards.     I  niver  could  handle  a  spade  since,  at  all,  at  all. 

"  '  Boys,  jewel,  I  was  fairy-struck.' " 


HOW  THEY  MARRY  AND  LIVE. 

A  young  man  meets  a  pretty  face,  falls  in  love  with  it,  courts  it, 
marries  it,  goes  to  housekeeping  with  it,  and  boasts  of  having  a 
home  and  a  wife  to  grace  it.  The  chances  are  nine  to  one  that  he 
has  neither.  Her  pretty  face  gets  to  be  an  old  story,  or  becomes 
faded,  or  freckled,  or  fretted  ;  and  as  the  face  was  all  he  wanted, 
all  he  paid  attention  to,  all  he  sat  up  with,  all  he  bargained  for,  all 
he  swore  to  love,  honor  and  protect,  he  gets  sick  of  his  trade, 
knows  a  dozen  faces  which  he  likes  better,  gives  up  staying  at 
home  evenings,  consoles  himself  with  cigars,  oysters  and  politics, 
and  looks  upon  his  home  as  a  very  indifferent  boarding  house. 
A  family  of  children  grow  up  about  him,  but  neither  he  nor  his 
"  face"  knows  anything  about  training  them,  so  they  come  up  hel- 
ter-skelter— made  toys  of  when  babies,  dolls  when  boys  and  girls, 
drudges  when  young  men  and  women ;  and  so  passes  year  after 
year,  and  not  one  quiet,  happy,  homely  hour  is  known  throughout 
the  entire  household. 

Another  young  man  becomes  enamored  of  a  "fortune."  He 
waits  upon  it  to  parties,  exchanges  billet-doux  with  it,  pops  tho 
question  to  it,  gets  "  yes  "  from  it,  takes  it  to  the  parson's,  weds  it, 
calls  it  "  wife,"  carries  it  home,  sets  up  an  establishment  with  it, 
introduces  it  to  his  friends,  and  says — poor  fellow! — that  he,  too, 
is  married,  and  has  got  a  home.  It's  false.  He  is  not  married, 
and  has  no  home;  and  he  soon  finds  it  out.  He  is  in  the  wrong 
box,  but  it  is  too  late  to  get  out  of  it.  He  might  as  well  hope  to 
escape  from  his  coffin.  Friends  congratulate  him,  and  he  has  to 
grin  and  bear  it.  They  praise  the  house,  the  furniture,  the  cradle, 
the  Bible,  the  new  baby,  and  then  bid  the  "fortune  "  and  he  who 
husbands  it  good  morning !  As  if  he  had  known  a  good  morn- 
ing since  he  and  that  gilded  fortune  were  falsoly  declared  to  be 
one. 

Take  another  case.  A  young  lady  is  smitten  with  a  pair  of 
■whiskers.  Curled  hair  never  before  had  such  charms.  She  sets 
her  cap  for  them :  they  take.  The  delighted  whiskers  make  an 
offer,  proffering  themselves  both  in  exchange  for  one  heart.  The 
dear  miss  is  overcome  with  magnanimity,  closes  the  bargain,  car- 
ries home  the  prize,  shows  it  to  pa  and  ma,  calls  herself  engaged 
to  it,  thinks  there  was  never  such  a  pair  of  whiskers  before,  and 
they  are  married.  Married  !  Yes,  the  world  calls  it  so,  and  we 
will.  What  is  the  result  ?  A  short  honeymoon,  and  then  they 
unluckily  discover  that  they  are  as  unlike  as  chalk  and  cheese,  and 
not  to  be  made  one,  though  all  the  preachers  in  Christendom  pro- 
nounce them  so. — New  Haven  Palladium. 


LIFE. 

Life  is  no  speculative  venture  with  those  who  feel  its  value  and 
duties.  It  has  a  deeper  purpose,  and  its  path  becomes  distinct  and 
easy  in  proportion  as  it  is  earnestly  and  faithfully  pursued.  The 
rudest  or  the  most  refined  pursuit,  if  adapted  to  the  wants  and 
capacities  of  the  pursuer,  has  a  truth,  a  beauty  and  a  satisfaction. 
All  ships  on  the  ocean  are  not  steamers  or  packets,  but  all  freight- 
bearers,  fitted  to  their  tasks,  and  the  smallest  shallop  nobly  fulfils 
its  mission,  while  it  pushes  on  towards  its  destined  port,  nor  shifts 
its  course  because  larger  crafts  career  to  other  points  of  the  com- 
pass. Let  man  right  himself  on  the  ocean  of  time.  Let  him 
learn  whether  he  is  by  nature  a  shallop  or  a  ship — a  coaster  or  an 
ocean-crosscr ;  and  then,  freighting  himself  according  to  his  capa- 
city and  the  market  he  should  seek,  fling  his  sail  to  the  breeze,  rid- 
ing with  wind  and  tide,  if  they  go  on  his  course,  "but  beating  reso- 
lutely against  them  if  they  cross  his  path.  Have  a  well-chosen 
and  defined  purpose,  and  pursue  it  faithfully,  trusting  in.God,  and 
all  will  be  well. — New  York  Independent. 


FOUR    BRILLIANT    STORIES! 

We  have  just  issued  the  following  popular  Novelettes,  in  bound  form,  each 
elegantly  illustrated  with  four  large  original  drawings,  forming  the  cheapest 
books  ever  offered  in  this  couutry.  We  will  send  either  one  of  them,  post 
paid,  by  return  of  mail,  on  the  receipt  of  twenty  cents,  or  we  will  send  the 
four  novels,  post  paid,  on  the  receipt  of  seventy-five  cents.  We  arc  resolved 
upon  small  profits  and  quick  sales : 

THE  KING'S  TALISMAN:  or.  The  Young  Lion  of  Mount  Hon.  A  ro- 
mance of  the  JSasteru  World.  The  beat  story  the  author  has  ever  written. 
By SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jn. 

THE  DANCING  STAR:  or.  The  Smuggler  of  toe  Chesapeake.  A  story 
of  the  sea  and  our  own  coast.  A  brilliant  nautical  tale  by  a  favorite  author. 
By J.  H.    INGRAHAM. 

THE  PIONEER:  or,  The  Adventurers  of  the  Border.  A  captivating 
and  vivid  American  story — true  to  the  life  of  the  backwoods  and  frontier. 
By Dn,  J.  H.  ROBINSON. 

THE  ARMORER  OF  TYRE:  or,  The  Oracle  and  its  Priest.  One  of  the 
author's  fine  Eastern  stories,  which  have  gained  for  him  such  a  reputation. 
By SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 

Enclose  the  money  and  receive  either  or  all  by  return  of  mail. 
\£r*  i'or  sale  at  all  of  the  periodical  depot?. 
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[Written  for  nnllou'n  Pictorial.] 

SI  ST  UK    CONSTANCE. 

A  Beminiscenco  of  the  Fall  of  the  Planters'  Hotol,  New  Orleans. 

]tT     MItH.    J.    D.    HAJ.nWl.V. 

BUOBNID  throw  down  the  newspaper,  and  burying  hor  faeo  in 
her  hands,  the  tears  trickled  through  her  Angers,  falling  fast 
on  tlio  obituary  notice  an  it  lay  on  the  table.     "Dead!"  aha  ex- 
claimed.    "Dead!— then  may  Cod  forgive  her!" 
"  Of  whom  do  you  speak,  Eugenie  ?"  I  asked.   "  Who  i*  dead  V 
"GcrLrudo  Dubarre — you  rcmembor  her?" 
Remember  her!— the  beautiful,  the  spiritudU  hollo  of  ovory 
hall ;   the  fascinnting,  all-accomplished  Gertrude  Dubarre,  whoso 
smile  and  syren  song  hud  led  many  a  poor  fellow  captive  to  hor 
sparkling  shrine,  whero  her  grace  and  tho  charm  of  her  converse 
bold  him  in  rosy  fetters,  until,  tired  of  her  captive,  or  bent  on  an- 
other conquest,  she  coolly  "wondered  what  bo  meanj,"  affected 
surprise,  "  had  never  givon  his  attentions  tho  slightest  considera- 
tion "_ut  tho  same  time  dismissing  "  the  poor,  dear  fellow  "  with 
a  graoe  that  must  have  been  scon  to  bo  comprehended. 

Romombor  hor!  Yes,  ever  sinco  tho  time  when  I  woro  pnnta- 
lottos,  and  we  used  to  sit  snrvoying  our  tiny  gaiters  under  tho 
bench  at  "Newton's  Academy" — as  a  shinglo  nailed  to  a  lonp, 
dark  alley  on  tho  Old  Levee  pompously  indicated  our  school  to 
tho  passer-by — at  which  seminary  of  learning  we  had  come  to  tho 
saco  conclusion  that  schools,  books  and  teachers  were  a  combina- 
tion of  inventions  for  the  express  purpose  of  dopriving  us  "  smaller 
fry  "of  nil  rational  liberty  whatever.  Having  "graduated  with 
credit"  in  the  elementary  department  there,  Gcrtrudo  and  I  still 
continued  classmates  in  tho  Ursulino  Convent,  down  tho  coast, 
where  wo  wore  removed,  dreaming  together  that  tho  world  with- 
out the  walls  was  a  very  paradise,  all  coulcur  de  rose,  said  tint 
taken  from  our  own  rainbow-hued  imaginings.  Wo  had  not  been 
there  long,  howover,  until  wc  persuaded  those  interested  that  wo 
were  sufficiently  perfected  in  sampler  stitch  and  guitar  strumming, 
to  bo  emancipated  from  further  study,  when  we  left  its  peaceful 
shades  in  company,  resolved  to  never  look  inside  a  book,  with  tho 
reservation  of  "  shilling  literature,"  ever  after. 

Prom  that  time  I  had  seen  but  little  of  Gertrude,  though  I 
heard  much  of  her  rare  beauty  and  powers  of  fascination.  And 
now  to  hear  suddenly  of  her  death,  cut  down  in  tho  first  blush  of 
girlhood's  bloom,  and,  to  me  even  more  strange,  the  darkly  sug- 
gostivo  "May  God  forgive  her!"  of  Eugenie,  I  felt  bewildered, 
and  asked,  "Are  you  sure  you  do  not  err?  Gertrude  was  a  dis- 
tant, haughty  girl,  but  apart  from  an  excessive  lovo  of  admiration, 
iucapablo  of  evil.  Tell  me  to  what  you  allude,  but  be  merciful." 
"  Then  you  must  preparo  to  hear  a  dark  tale  of  tyranny  and 
deception.  Do  you  remember  a  sweet,  pale  girl  in  Saint  Ursulo's 
class  in  the  convent,  Constance  Percey?  Well,  her  mother  was  a 
Claiborne,  of  a  wealthy,  though  then  reduced,  Mississippi  family. 
(I  rememberod  hor  distinctly,  a  very  beautiful  and  most  amiable 
woman,  over  whose  fair  fame  an  invidious  shade  of  calumny  had 
been  cast  by  her  dead  husband's  family.)  You  may  recall  many 
instances  of  Gertrude's  overbearing  insolence  towards  poor  Con- 
stance, who  was  her  cousin.  {I  did  recall  many  an  insolent  out- 
burst, from  which  the  pale  girl  shrunk  sensitive  and  in  tears.) 
Well,  the  spirit  of  domineering  tyranny  manifested  by  the  daugh- 
ter was  derived  from  her  haughty  mother,  Madame  Dubarre,  who 
had  never  forgivon  the  mother  of  Constance  for  captivating  her 
handsome  cousin,  Frank  Percey.  The  old  sugar  planter,  Frank's 
father,  had  forbidden  his  son  to  think  further  of  his  amiable, 
though  portionless  ward,  and  the  unhappy  young  people  had  met 
to  say  farewell  and  separate ;  the  result  being  such  as  occurs  in  ten 
hundred  cases  out  of  a  thousand — they  overrated  their  strength, 
or  it  may  be  knew  not  what  hearts  will  dare,  until  they  found 
themselves  on  board  one  of  the  line  of  New  York  packets,  out- 
ward bound.  Arrived  in  New  York,  they  were  married  by  a 
young  clergyman,  who,  previous  to  entering  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Princeton,  had  been  a  class  and  a  room-mate  of  Per- 
cey's  in  Yale  College.  And  now,  with  bright  prospects  before 
her,  for  Frank  inherited  the  large  cotton  estate  of  his  mother,  the 
young  bride  went  abroad  with  her  husband.  But  God's  ways  are 
inscrutable.  She  returned  home  two  years  afterwards,  a- widow, 
with  an  infant  daughter,  who  was  our  convent  classmate. 

"  On  returning  from  Europe,  the  vessel  in  which  they  had  em- 
barked was  shipwrecked,  and  Frank  Percey,  with  many  others, 
lost.  Mrs.  Percey,  with  the  little  Constance,  was  saved  in  one  of 
tho  boats ;  the  last  she  saw  of  her  husband,  he  was  clinging  to  a 
raft.  After  drifting  two  days  exposed  to  a  scorching  sun  on  the 
broad  Atlantic,  the  exhausted  remnant  of  those  who  had  been 
placed  in  the  boat  were  picked  up  by  a  vessel  bound  for  New  Or- 
leans j  and  thus,  a  shadow  of  her  former  self,  Mrs.  Percey  returned 
a  widow  to  the  home  of  her  husband's  father. 

"  She  was  at  first  sustained  by  the  hope  that  the  raft  had  been 
found.  Long,  long  did  she  seek  for  her  young  husband's  name 
among  those  who  had  been  .saved  from  the  wreck,  but  sought  in 
vain.  Frank  Percey  was  never  heard  of  after!  Onco  begun, 
trials  became  plentiful.  She  soon  became  aware  that  her  hus- 
band's family  looked  with  suspicion  upon  her.  The  young  min- 
ister by  whom  she  had  been  married  was  dead,  and  the. certificate, 
with  nil  things  else,  lost  in  the  wreck.  True,  Frank  had  written 
immediately  after  their  arrival  in  New  York,  to  apprise  his  father 
of  their  marriage.  He  also  wrote  frequently  after  the  birth  of  their 
child  abroad,  one  of  his  letters  enclosing  the  copy  of  a  will  made 
when  ill,  in  Livorna,  wherein  he  willed  the  large  cotton  estate 
inherited  from  his  mother,  to  his  wife  and  infant  daughter.  De- 
spite all  these  corroboratives,  the  dark-souled  Madame  Dubarre, 
vindictive  even  beyond  the  grave,  insinuated  that  her  cousin 


Frank  had  never  married  Constat   o  Claiborne,  ] 

discredit  hor  acconnl  of  the  death  ol   I  ffho  performed 

the  ceremony. 

■•  it  would  be  folly  to  attempt  to  portray  the  suffering 
young  mid  gentle  widow  during  the  few  yeai  -  she  lived  beneath 

the f  of  hor  father  In-law.    Buffering  and  unkind  i 

at  last  did  their  work;  and  feeling  the  last  spark  flickering  faint 
in  the  socket,  Bbe  craved  the  protection  of  her  husband's  father 
forherchild.  With  deep  remoi  o  for  bii  own  pa  I  conduct  to 
herself,  the  older  Percey  promised  to  fulfil  tbjsj  her  Last  wish,  bat 
contented  himself  with  placing  his  fair  young  granddaughter  with 
his  niece,  Madame  Dubarre,  under  whose  roof,  crouching  beneath 
her  sarcasm,  and  shrinking  painfully  from  the  cold  malice  ol 
her  brilliant  cousin  Gertrude,  she  grew  up  the  pale,  timid  girl  we 
met  nt  Ursulino.    You  must  assuredly  remember  her !" 

"  Yes,  you  have  recalled  Constance  Pcrcej  to  mo,  ns  if  I  bad 
seen  her  but  yesterday— -a  gentle,  lovely  girl,  pale,  and  without 
any  of  her  splendid  cousin's  brilliant  beauty,  yet  very  pretty 
withal,  and  far  more  loveablc.     I  remember  her  well." 

"  She  was  indeed  very  gentle,  always  giving  one  the  idea  of  a 
stricken  lily — too  frail  to  bear  the  overwhelming  storms  other  sad 
fate,  that  poured  its  last  vial  pitilessly  upon  her  voung  orphaned 
head.  When  tho  cousins  quitted  the  convent,  Madame  Dubarre, 
glad  to  got  rid  of  one  who  might  prove  a  dangerous  rival  for  even 
her  brilliant  Gertrude,  sent  Constance  to  visit  her  mother's  rela- 
tives, tho  Claiborne*,  residing  in  Natchez.  There  she  met  with  a 
young  cotton  planter  from  Memphis,  who,  to  a  fine  person  and 
pleasing  manners,  added  conversational  talents  of  a  high  order — 
nor  may  wc  wonder  that  to  the  lone  girl,  pining  for  sympathy,  he 
soon  became  tho  sole  light  of  her  darkened  existence.  And  fond- 
ly, nobly,  devotedly  was  the  love  of  the  poor  lone  one  returned  ; 
and  she  took  hope  to  her  young  heart,  blessing  God  that  happy 
days  were  in  store  for  her. 

"When  she  roturned  to  her  aunt's  house  in  New  Orleans,  Al- 
fred Lenicr  accompanied  her.  But  why  repeat  the  oft-told  talc  of 
what  dark,  designing  souls  will  do,  or  dare?  Gertrude  Dubarre 
was  bent  on  drawing  the  wealthy  Mississippian  a  captive  in  her 
train ;  and  to  ensure  this,  her  mother's  diplomacy  was  called  upon 
to  represent  tho  sweet  girl  he  loved  as  the  illegitimate  child  of 
their  relative,  Frank  Percey.  "With  Lenier,  this  dark  fabrication 
had  but  little  effect ;  but  when  she  contrived  that  the  tale  of  slan- 
der she  had  forged  should  reach  his  haughty  family,  they  peremp- 
torily spurned  the  alliance. 

"  Crushed  to  the  earth  by  the  blow  dealt  by  those  who  should 
have  been  first  to  rally  round  and  protect,  Constance,  warned  by 
the  example  of  her  ill-fated  parents,  refused  all  Alfred  Lenicr's 
strenuously  urged  proposals  of  a  marriage  independent  of  the  con- 
sent of  his  family.  Educated  in  the  convent,  her  mournful 
thoughts  at  once  turned  to  where  she  hoped  she  might  best  fulfil 
her  destiny  aright,  apart  from  a  world  wherein  her  young  heart 
had  met  sorrow  and  disappointment.  Lenier  went  abroad ;  but 
still  the  memory  of  the  gentle  girl  he  had  so  fondly  loved  was 
ever  present,  and  on  learning  the  death  of  his  remaining  parent, 
he  hastened  home,  hoping,  if  Constanco  had  not  taken  tho  veil,  to 
remove  her  scruples. 

"  Calling  on  Madame  Dubarre,  whom  ho  found  in  apartments 
in  the  Planters'  Hotel,  where  she  had  taken  up  a  temporary  abid- 
ing place  preparatory  to  her  removal  to  her  plantation  home,  hav- 
ing disposed  of  her  city  residence,  he  was  received  by  Gertrude, 
delighted  to  find  him  domiciled  beneath  the  same  roof  with  them- 
selves. Her  selfish  soul  had  long  before  been  captivated,  either 
by  the  young  Mississippian's  good  looks,  or  his  cotton  bales.  To 
his  inquiries  for  Constance,  she  assured  him  with  well  acted  re- 
gret that  her  cousin  had  taken  the  veil  immediately  on  his  depar- 
ture for  Europe.  Stunned  by  this  unexpected  blow  to  all  his 
hopes,  Lenier  stammered  a  few  incoherent  words  of  apology,  with 
a  regret  that  her  mother  was  not  visible,  and  immediately  left. 

"While  stung  by  his  insensibility  to  her  own  more  brilliant 
charms,  to  say  nothing  of  her  palpable  advances,  Gertrude  stood 
rooted  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  repeating  to  herself,  '  I  have 
made  a  last  desperate  effort — am  I  to  be  foiled  ?  But  courage ! 
Mama  says  many  a  heart,  as  well  as  tennis  ball,  has  been  won  at 
the  rebound.  O,  if  I  could  make  but  one  pure  and  lofty  effort  to 
effect  a  conquest  worth  achieving ! — if  I  could  but  tell  him  the 
truth  I  She  is  now  so  wan,  emaciated,  faded,  he  never  would 
recognize  her  as  the  Constance  of  a  year  ago ;  he  could  never 
fancy  her  now,  and  might  yet,  even  knowing  her  free,  be  mine — 
mine  I  He  shall  be,  or — '  The  unfinished  resolve  trembled  on 
her  lips,  as  though  she  feared  to  give  the  dark  thought  utterance. 
"  Without  being  aware  that  Madame  Dubarre  was  at  the  time 
stopping  at  the  Planters'  Hotel,  Lenier  had  taken  apartments 
there  immediately  on  his  arrival ;  and  on  that  fearful  night,  so 
horrible  to  recall,  whose  memory  has  paled  the  faces  of  thousands, 
he  was  among  the  number  crushed  beneath  its  walls  when  it  fell. 
But  a  kind  Providence  spared  his  life,  and  when  the  rubbish  was 
cleared  away,  Lenier  was  among  the  many  extricated  from  out 
the  ruins.  His  limbs  had  been  fearfully  bruised,  but  his  fine 
countenance  was  free  from  disfigurement. 

"Like  many  others,  he  was  removed  at  once  to  an  infirmary; 
and  while  there,  a  pale  Sister  of  Charity,  passing  with  soft  tread 
around  the  wards,  suddenly  stopped,  wiped  the  cold  damps  from 
his  brow,  and  bending  down,  whispered,  'Alfred!'  The  young 
man  looked  up  ;  a  sudden  change  came  over  his  pale  countenance, 
as  though  it  had  caught  a  glow  of  vivifying  light,  while  a  sudden 
gleam  of  intelligence  flashed  in  his  dark  eyes  as  they  rested  on 
the  pale  face  of  the  sweet  Sister  of  Charity,  now  bent  so  near  his 
own.  With  an  effort  he  raised  bis  head,  then  stretching  out  his 
bruised  hands,  as  if  to  draw  her  near,  he  spoke  her  name,  '  Con- 
stance!"— then  fell  back  exhausted  on  his  pillow. 

"As  he  lay  there  with  the  ashy  hue  of  the  deep  syncope  resting 


on  his  fine  features,  the  white  lips  of  the  young  Sister  were  wildly 
.  n*  |he  murmured,  '  Alfred,  mine  own  ! — mine,  at 
en!'     An  hour  later,  Mi:;  baching  the  cold  brow  of 
her  lover,  who  spoke  faintly  and  at  intervals,  she  was  repaid  for 
all  the  sorrows  of  the  post  by  the  blessed  words,  'I  arrived  but 
I  wed  you,  Constance,  when  Gertrude  told  me 
you  hud  taken  the  veil.' — ' Ho,  dearest,  I  still  hoped  for  your  re- 
turn under  happier  "auspices,  unchanged,  and  did  not  enter  the 
convent.    I  only  joined  the  Sinters  of  Charity,  and  now  bices  God 
that  I  did  so,  since  it  has  again  brought  us  together.' 

"  Hi*  recovery  from  that  hour  was  rapid,  and  they  were  mar- 
Here  it  is  announced  just  above  a  list  of  the  names  of  those 
who  perished  when  the  hotel  on  Canal  Street  fell.  Among  I 
Gertrude  and  Madame  Dubarre  were,  by  a  mysterious  provi- 
dence, summoned  to  their  final  account  by  the  rery  means  that 
restored  Lemur  to  her  from  whom  he  had  been  separated  by  their 
own  fabrication.  "Who  will,  after  this,  deny  that  there  is  '  a  Pow- 
er that  shapes  our  ends,  rough  hew  them  an  wc  may  V  " 

And  Eugenie  bent  her  bead  above  the  mournful  record  of  tho 
dead  by  the  fall  of  the  Planters1  Hotel ;  while  1  sat  recalling  the 
convent  classmates — the  haughty,  impassioned  Gertrude,  and  tho 
gentle  Constance,  now  the  wife  of  an  opulent  planter,  so  lately  a 
poor  Sister  of  Charily. 


IMI'.IT  OF  EXAGGERATION. 


Some  people's  tongues  arc  continually  emulating  the  frog  in 
the  old  fable,  and  always  straining  into  an  ox— a  state  of  verbal 
inflation  alike  ridicnloos  and  false.    There  are  those  who  nerar 

i'  lire  a  moderate  and  occasional  degree  of  pain,  but  th<  y 
speak  of  it  as  a  "splitting"  headache,  an  "awful"  *pfn-mf  or 
"dreadful"  torture.  If  they  meet  with  a  slight  incision  of  the 
skin,  they  have  "  cut  their  finger  to  the  bone  ;"  the  application  of 
a  mustard  poultice  for  Jive  minutes  never  fails  to  "flay  them 
alive ;"  a  common  cold  is  mentioned  seriously  "  as  a  most  violent 
influenza;"  and  a  week  or  two  of  fever  i»  recorded  as  a  "severe 
and  frightful  illness."  The  superlative  is  the  reigning  mood  with 
thorn.  Skim  miik  becomes  Devonshire  cream,  and  small  leer, 
Guiucss's  stout;  "superb,"  "exquisite,"  wonderful,"  "glorious," 
"horrible,"  "tremendous,"  "delicious,"  "charming/  "beauti- 
ful," "terrific,"  "astonishing,"  and  such  extreme  adjectives,  teem 
on  their  lips  as  plentifully  as  conjunctions,  and  we  often  wonder, 
while  guaging  the  narrow  calibre  of  brain,  whence  the  big  torrent 
issues,  how  such  large  furniture  could  be  found  in  such  a  small 
house.  Let  those  people  repeat  a  story  or  circumstance,  and  you 
can  hardly  detect  the  original;  they  sec  everything  through  a 
magnifying  glass  and  kaleidoscope  blended.  Talk  of  painting  in 
veritable  colors — the  foreground  and  outlines,  often  given  in  mere 
words,  bent  the  pre-Raphaelites  by  notches  ;  a  Dutch  garden,  all 
tulips  and  peacocks,  or  a  summer  sunset,  all  purple  and  gold,  aro 
soft  and  unimposing  compared  to  the  limning  power  of  one  of 
these,  fluent  sign-painters.  We  once  kept  an  account  for  a  lady 
during  a  three  miles'  walk  through  rather  sandy  lanes,  who  de- 
clared herself  "half  dead"  with  fatigue  every  few  minutes;  and 
we  found  that  she  had  died  exactly  eleven  times  and  a  half  at  the 
end  of  the  journey,  when  she  swallowed  cider  and  sandwiches  in 
a  most  vital  fashion,  considering  the  multiplied  staie  of  dcmi>c. 
"We  met  a  cottager's  child,  which  she  rushed  up  to  and  pronounced 
to  be  an  "angelic  little  cherub;"  but  our  near-sighted  eyes  could 
only  perceive  about  as  average  a  bread  and  butter  devouring  little 
biped  as  ever  plagued  a  mother.  Then  she  informed  us  that  tho 
view  to  the  left  was  "  grandly  sublime,"  though  there  was  nothing 
to  elicit  a  rapture  beyond  a  broad  common,  fringed  with  a  planta- 
tion, barely  relieved  in  the  foreground  with  a  very  yellow  pond 
and  still  yellower  goslings. — Eliza  Cook. 


ISLAND  OF  JERSEY. 


Nothing  could  be  more  charming  than  the  welcome  smiled  by 
the  rich  meadow  lands  and  orchards  here.  After  the  bold  pictur- 
esque solitudes  of  Sicily,  it  seemed  like  once  more  entering  civil- 
ized nature.  Every  inch  of  the  ground  was  cultivated.  Corn- 
fields and  orchards,  resplendent  with  blossoms,  sloped  down  to 
the  very  edge  of  the  shore,  and,  by  the  prodigality  of  the  soil, 
defied  the  withering  influences  of  sea-breezes.  Elsewhere  it  is 
difficult  to  get  even  grass  to  grow  close  on  the  shore,  nnd  trees 
have  always  a  look  of  stunted,  old-maidenish  misery  ;  but  here  tho 
high  tide  almost  washes  the  hedge  which  limits  orchards  that  no 
right-minded  boy  could  resist  robbing.  Jersey,  indeed,  is  the  very 
paradise  of  farmers.  Even  the  high  roads  have  the  aspect  of 
drives  through  a  gentleman's  grounds,  rather  than  of  noisy  thor- 
oughfares ;  and  the  by-roads  and  lanes  are  perfect  pictures  of  em- 
bowered quiet  and  green  seclusion.  There  never  was  a  more  de- 
lightful place  to  ramble  in.  Every  turn  opens  on  some  exquisite 
valley,  or  some  wooded  hill,  through  the  cool  shades  and  glinting 
lights  of  which  the  summer  wanderer  is  tempted  to  stray,  or  to 
recline  in  the  long  grass,  and  languorously  listen  to  the  music  of 
the  birds  and  insects  above  and  around. — Blackwood's  Magazine. 


A  EEVOLUTION 
AMONG     THE     MAGAZINES. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  pay  three  dollars  to  obtain  a  first  class,  ele- 
gantly illustrated  and  carefully  ediced  Magazine,  oiled  with  original  reading 
of  the  most  entertaining  character. 

BALLOU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY 

has  opened  the  eyes  of  the  public  to  the  fact,  that  they  can  obtain  a  bettei 
Magazine  for  one  dollar  a  year  than  they  have  heretofore  been  charged  turei 
dollars  for. 

"TOO  CHEAP!    TOO  CHEAP M" 

cry  the  old  fogy  publishers.  "  How  can  a  Magazine,  containing  ose  ncxDKEi 
pages  of  original  matter,  and  FORTT  or  ru?rr  illustration*  in  each  number,  be 
afforded  for  one  collar  a  year,  or  at  ten  cents  by  the  single  number?;' 

VERY     EAS1  LY    DONE! 

Step  into  our  publishing  and  printing-honse,  and  observe  our  facilities  fo 
doing  business,  and  the  heavy  edition  we  print— 00,000  copies — and  you  wil 
understand  how  it  is  done,  and  that  it  pays  handsomely. 

is  printed  on  the  finest  of  paper,  being  the  cheapest  Magazine  in  the  world 
and  containing  more  original  matter  than  any  other.  Never  meddling  witt 
political,  sectional  or  sectarian  questions,  its  aim  i?  to  make  home  cheerfu 
and  happy.  Just  such  a  work  as  any  father,  brother  or  friend  would  intro- 
duce to  the  family  circle. 

JUDGE    FOR   YOURSELF. 

0s"  Enclose  one  dollar  in  a  letter  addressed  as  belowj  and  the  Magazini 
will  be  sent  by  return  of  mail,  and  for  a  whole  rear. 
No.  '22.  Winter  Street.  M.  M.  BALLOU,  Boston,  Mass. 
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JOHN   WHITE  CHICKERING,  D.  D., 

PASTOR    OF    TUB   OlflH   ST.  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH,  PORTLAND,  MB. 

The  accompanying  portrait  was  drawn  expressly  for 
the  Pictorial  from  a  photograph  by  Morrison,  of  Port- 
land. The  subject  of  our  sketch  was  born  in  Woburn, 
Mass.,  in  1808.  His  father  was  a  clergyman  in  Wo- 
burn, and  others  of  his  ancestors  woro  clergymen.  He 
is  descended  from  the  early  settlers  of  New  England, 
and  from  Jeffrey  de  Chickoring,  an  English  lord  of  the 
manor  in  tho  fourteenth  century.  Ho  was  a  student  of 
Dummer  Academy,  at  Byfield,  in  this  State,  and  was 
graduated  at  Middlebnry  College,  Vermont,  with  honor- 
able distinction  as  a  scholar,  at  tho  early  age  of  eighteen. 
He  immediately  commenced  the  study  of  divinity,  and 
was  graduated  at  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover 
in  1829.  The  subsequent  year,  1830,  he  was  settled  as 
pastor  of  a  new  church  which  had  been  formed  at  Bol- 
ton, in  this  State,  called  the  Evangelical  Society  of  Bol- 
ton, Lancaster,  Stirling  and  Stow.  This  church  was 
formed,  and  an  elegant  and  commodious  church  edifice 
erected  on  a  beautiful  and  commanding  site  upon  Bol- 
ton Hill,  through  tho  immediate  agency  and  assistance 
of  S.  V.  S.  Wilder,  Esq.,  thon  a  resident  of  Bolton. 
Tho  towns  included  in  the  name  of  the  society  were  then 
without  Trinitarian  religious  societies,  and  the  new  Hill- 
side Church,  as  it  came  to  be  denominated,  was  designed 
for  the  whole  neighborhood.  Mr.  Chickering  proved 
himself  eminently  adapted  to  the  peculiar  work  involved 
in  the  establishment  of  this  society.  His  labors  there 
for  five  years  were  eminently  successful,  and  the  result 
of  these  labors  is  now  manifest  in  the  existence  of 
churches,  children  of  that  hill-side  mother,  in  the  seve- 
ral towns  included  in  the  original  society.  During  his 
ministry  at  Bolton,  Mr,  Chickering  had  several  calls  to 
Boston  and  other  places.  Twice  he  was  called  to  Pine 
Street  Church.  He  was  finally  induced  to  accept  the 
call  of  the  High  Street  Church,  in  Portland,  where  he 
was  settled  in  1835.  In  this  pleasant  and  prominent 
position  he  has  remained  for  twenty-two  years,  increas- 
ing in  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  an  affectionate  and 
attached  people.  He  has  discharged  the  duties  of  min- 
ister and  pastor  with  great  acceptance  and  usefulness, 
and  has  at  the  same  time  extended  his  reputation 
throughout  the  country  as  an  able  and  faithful  and  effi- 
cient preacher  of  the  gospel.  Eepeated  calls  from  other 
churches  in  larger  cities,  and  appointments  in  connection 
with  literary  institutions  and  benevolent  societies,  have 
failed  to  entice  him  from  this  scene  of  his  highly  prospered  labors. 
One  colony  church  from  the  High  Street  Church  has  been  estab- 
lished by  Mr.  Chickering's  own  agency,  and  several  other  new 
churches  of  the  same  and  other  denominations  have  left  it  still 
large  and  strong.  The  number  of  members  of  the  church,  and 
the  amount  of  its  annual  charities,  as  we  perceive  by  the  Register, 
exceed  those  of  any  other  of  the  same  denomination  in  the  State. 
Mr.  Chickering  has  published  two  volumes  of  sermons,  an  admi- 
rable volume  entitled  "  Christian  Morality;  or,  Discourses  on  the 
Decalogue,"  being  an  exposition  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  and 
a  volume  entitled  "  The  Hill-side  Church,"  embracing  interesting 
reminiscences  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  church  at  Bolton. 
He  has  likewise  written  much  for  the  public  journals,  including 
sketches  of  foreign  travel,  in  1851,  when  he  enjoyed  an  opportuni- 
ty of  visiting  Europe  through  the  kindness  of  his  congregation. 
He  has  one  son,  John  W.  Chickering,  Jr.,  who  is  now  professor  of 
chemistry  and  natural  history  in  Seneca  Institute,  N.  Y.  Intel- 
lectually, Mr.  Chickering  may  be  ranked  among  the  best  of  his 
profession.  He  is  a  scholar  of  various  learning,  and  an  ardent 
student  of  nature  and  art  as  well  as  revelation.  His  moral  and 
social  qualities  are  pre-eminent,  and  to  these,  more  than  to  his  scho- 
lastic acquirements  or  intellectual  powers,  may  be  attributed  his 
distinguished  success  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  His  entire  de- 
votion to  his  profession,  his  earnest  but  discreet  zeal  in  the  cause 
of  the  gospel,  his  genial  temperament,  his  warm  sympathies  and 
frank  and  cordial  attachments  have  secured  to  him  not  only  the 
undivided  affection  of  his  people,  but  a  wide  circle  of  friendship 
and  acquaintance.  His  sermons  are  of  an  eminently  practical 
character,  in  which  faithfulness  and  sincerity  of  purpose  are  more 
prominent  than  studied  intellectual  or  oratorical  effort;  and  in  the 


EEV.    JOHN    W.    CHICKERING,   D.  D. 

less  prominent  but  more  endearing  and  perhaps  more  useful  sphere 
of  pastoral  labor,  few  clergymen  among  us  have  attained  a  higher 
degree  of  success. 

A  SCENE  AT  DELHI. 

Occupying  the  whole  of  page  328  of  the  present  number  will  be 
found  a  picture  representing  the  triumphal  procession  of  the  great 
mogul  of  Delhi,  with  elephants,  camels,  banners,  guards,  in  all 
the  pomp  of  Oriental  magnificence.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  rebels,  immediately  on  gaining  possession  of  Delhi,  proclaimed 
the  titular  king  as  their  chief,  and  forced  him  to  accept  their  pom- 
pous demonstrations  of  loyalty.  The  king,  or  mogul,  was  a  pen- 
sioner of  England,  and  in  the  receipt  of  a  large  income,  so  that 
he  probably  had  few  sympathies  with  the  mutineers.  But  he  could 
not  do  otherwise  than  accept  their  dangerous  homage  and  the  "bad 
eminence"  which  they  offered  him.  Up  to  the  present  date,  the 
royal  city,  strong  in  its  resources,  and  defended  by  men  who  fight 
with  halters  round  their  necks,  has  held  out  against  the  European 
force  brought  against  it ;  but  the  English  must  regain  it,  and  they 
will  do  so.  In  the  meanwhile  the  insurgents  have  plundered  the 
city  and  the  citizens — robbing  the  shop-keepers,  and,  in  many 
cases,  murdering  them,  merely  for  asking  a  fair  price  for  their 
goods.  We  may  reasonably  look  for  internecine  quarrels  and 
bloodshed,  and  the  host  will  probably  be  broken  up  ultimately  by 
divisions  among  themselves.  We  have  seen  as  yet  no  evidence  of 
wisdom  or  a  settled  line  of  administration  and  action  among  the 
rebels,  while  England  is  concentrating  all  her  energies  to  crush 
them.  The  rebels  seem  to  be  kept  together  only  by  the  hope  of 
plunder ;  and  the  very  existence  of  such  a  mercenary  spirit  threat- 
ens their  ruin  sooner  or  later — unless  some  master-spirit  appears. 


LOUIS  NAPOLEON  AT  THE  CAMP  OF  CHALONS. 

Tho  military  picture  on  this  page  is  a  reminiscence  of 
the  great  military  spectacle  presented  by  the  Camp  of 
Chalons,  in  September,  when  the  emperor  of  France  as- 
sembled the  Clite  of  his  troops  for  camp  duty  and  milita- 
ry manoeuvres.  Chalons  is  about  ninety  miles  from 
Paris.  A  vast  army,  in  fact,  was  gathered  on  the  plain, 
and  day  after  day  executed  all  the  manoeuvres  and  op- 
erations incidental  to  actual  service.  Among  tho  spec- 
tators who  visited  the  camp  were  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge and  Lord  Cardigan,  who  were  received  with  true 
imperial  hospitality.  Sham-fights  on  a  vast  scale  were 
the  order  of  the  day,  in  which  every  arm  of  the  service, 
rifles,  infantry,  artillery  and  cavalry  were  engaged. 
Those  who  know  the  military  ardor  of  Frenchmen  can 
easily  conceive  the  exciting  character  of  such  a  spectacle. 
The  camp  was  laid  out  in  regular  streets.  The  soil  of 
the  tents  was  generally  covered  with  a  layer  of  chalky 
earth  forming  with  water  a  cement,  which  preserved 
the  men  from  dampness.  The  officers'  quarters  were 
neatly  and  even  luxuriously  fitted  up.  The  streets  be- 
tween the  tents  were  all  named.  Thus,  the  soldiers  of 
the  1st  Voltigeurs  gave  the  different  streets  of  their 
camp  the  names  of  their  comrades  who  were  killed  at 
the  Malakoff.  Along  the  grand  central  street  were  high 
scaffoldings  supporting  huge  lamps.  These  were  the 
rendezvous  of  singers,  and  every  night  choruses  were 
sung  in  admirable  taste.  Coffee-houses  were  also  set  up 
by  speculators,  who  made  a  great  deal  of  money  while 
the  camp  lasted.  The  1st  Grenadiers  established  a  the- 
atre, where  they  performed  a  variety  of  pieces.  The 
Zouaves,  one  night,  represented  an  Arab  wedding,  with 
correct  costumes  and  all  the  ceremonies.  Almost  every 
day  when  the  weather  permitted,  Mr.  Godard  made  an 
ascension  in  his  balloon.  Godard  is  as  great  a  gymnast 
as  he  is  aeronaut,  and  would  go  over  the  camp,  now  sus- 
pended by  a  foot,  now  by  a  hand,  and  again  turning  over 
and  over  the  bar  hung  below  his  aerostat.  The  emperor 
required  him  to  make  an  ascension  in  front  of  each  reg- 
iment. The  emperor  had  a  beautiful  tent  fitted  up  for 
his  reception,  and  exhibited  the  greatest  interest  in  every- 
thing appertaining  to  it,  completely  winning  the  hearts 
of  the  soldiers,  and  raising  their  enthusiasm  to  fever-heat. 
Some  have  thought  that  this  encampment  was  only  pre- 
liminary to  a  war  with  Austria.  A  railroad  was  built 
from  the  city  of  Chalons  to  the  camp,  "  expressly  for  this 
occasion,"  as  the  playbills  say.  This  impromptu  work 
was  inaugurated  on  the  fifteenth  of  September.  The  cars  pre- 
pared for  the  emperor  were  marvels  of  design  and  execution. 
There  were  eight  of  them,  communicating  with  each  other  by  means 
of  bridges.  Some,  having  four  compartments,  with  an  alley-way 
in  the  centre,  were  devoted  to  the  officers  of  Napoleon's  suite.  A 
special  car  served  as  a  dining-room.  The  interior  was  fitted  up 
with  carved  and  gilded  oak.  Then  there  was  a  saloon-car  of 
sculptured  iron,  richly  furnished  with  draperies  and  divans,  and 
having  an  immense  vase  of  flowers  in  the  centre.  This  saloon 
led  to  the  imperial  saloon,  adorned  with  flowers  artistically  painted 
on  a  white  ground.  Then  came  two  sleeping-rooms,  which  con- 
tained every  comfort  and  luxury  imaginable.  In  the  first,  to  the 
right  and  left,  were  two  alcoves  closed  by  hangings  of  violet  silk 
damask,  and  two  dressing  cabinets  with  rich  furniture.  The  other 
sleeping-room,  arranged  like  the  first,  was  hung  with  blue  damask. 
The  locomotive  for  this  special  train  was  a  new  contrivance,  con- 
suming its  own  smoke.  The  railroad  and  all  its  appointments 
were  finished  in  two  months,  showing  that  the  word  "  impossible" 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  French  dictionary. 


LAKE  IVENGHIEN. 

On  page  329  will  be  found  a  sweet  pastoral  landscape,  in  which 
the  lovely  features  of  Lake  D'Enghien  and  it  ssurroundings,  in  the 
environs  of  Paris,  are  depicted.  The  vicinity  of  Paris  abounds 
in  quiet  scenery,  affording  a  marked  contrast  to  the  bustle  and  arti- 
ficial character  of  the  imperial  capital.  Most  of  them  escape  the 
notice  of  transient  sojourners,  because  they  are  absorbed  by  the 
manifold  attractions  of  the  city.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  live  and 
die  in  ignorance  of  these  charms.  This  lake,  however,  is  a  place  of 
great  resort,  and  well  repays  the  lover  of  natural  scenery. 


LOUIS   NAPOLEON   VISITING    THE   CAMP   AT   CHALONS. 
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BALLOU'S    PICTORIAL. 


MATURIN  M.  BALLOU,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 

VRAN0I8  A.  DURIVAOK,  Abmstant  Enrroa. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

h.  M.  P.,  Montjwller,  Vt.— Burnham  Brothers'  Antique  Bookwlore,  CornhUl, 
Bos  tot),  will  ripply  you. 

J.  0.,  Jr.,  Joncsvlllo,  N.  C— Tho  hrndn,u(irtcrs  of  tho  American  Diblo  Society 

are  at  Now  York. 
J.  W.  II.,  lAncnstor.— We  know  of  no  work  Kpeclally  devotud  to  the  subject. 

Murray 'ri  English  Grammar,  tin-  largo  oditJou,  has,  If  wo  rtmrmbor  rightly, 

rnlcs  itt  t)n-  I'm! 
W.  L.  D.,  Hurr's  Store,  111.— Wo  havnu't  focn  a  copy  of  the  literary  pnpor  you 

refer  to  for  months— probably  "  sunpondtid."    Wo  know  of  no  jmpor  or  pe- 
riodical devoted  to  military  tactics, 
J.  C— You  ask  um  rather  a  dtdlcatu  question— a  lady's  oge,     Wo  believe-  Mies 

Hoxmur,  tho  sculptor,  In  about  twenty-four. 
Bllbn  II.— T.  Uui-lin  mm  Itund  In  in  Flurvucu,  and,  wo  bollevo,  Intend*  to  reside 

("iiiii  ■■■■>'  1 1  •.  in  [taly. 
Mrs.  U.  D.— Tho  Sootoh  Highland  d 1 i    h  Ih  prohibited  by  mi  old  statute  passed 

from  a  political  necessity— but,  of  course.  It  could  never  bo  enforced  now. 

All  but  tim  Tartan  plaid  and  Highland  bonnet  turn  boon  discarded!  but 

on  groat  occjisIoiih — hul-Ii  uh  tin-  qtn-en's  vi.-lt,  or  the  like — the  tenantry  of 
■  lit tn'  j; i >-ni  lord  oftou  ■•  ■  u their  old  national  dress. 

KKADEtt,— Whatever  meaning  was  ftttnabcd  to  the  term  "  Hebrews ''  before 
Jacob  (Ihnu'1),  It  appears  ui'terwurds  to  have  been  limited  to  his  posterity, 
and  to  have  been  synonymous  with  Israelites, 

Emma  V.— Wo  agree,  with  you  thut  till  the  diatribe*  of  all  the  journalists  In 
the  world  can  never  effect  u  change  in  the  fashions  adopted  by  ladies.  Their 
own  will  mid  tun  to  must  regulatu  them.  The  hut  und  leather  uow  coming 
Into  voguo  wo  like  much. 

Pupil.—  The  principal  trnitH  in  the  character  of  tho  ancient  Greeks  were  sim- 
plicity and  grandeur. 

U.  h. — <  -I'lu  i.iimi:  it<  curried  on  to  an  enormous  extent  at  Baden-Baden,  under 
tho  sanction  of  the  grand  duke,  who  derlveu  u  large  reveuue  from  tho 
gambling-houses. 

C.  S.,  Snxonvillo.— The  ll  drink  deep  "  theorists  would  bavo  no  man  Btudy  tho 
outlines  of  a  science  uulcss  ho  could  uiuikr  it  like  a  professor.  Their  no- 
tions would  silunce  our  lecturers,  and  put  u  stop  to  newspaper  roadiug. 

InqUIRKK. — Rev.  Mr  Spurgeou  is  not  an  advocutu  of  total  abstinence — he 
stated  so  lately. 

Humanitarian.— The  philosophy  of  life-  must  precede  the  philosophy  of  sci- 
ence, philosophy  niust  give  lessons  of  wisdom  before  it  can  furnish  scien- 
tific dystonia. 

Tyro.— Tho  Greek  revolution  In  tho  Morca,  began  March  23, 1821,  at  Calav- 
rlta,  a  small  place  in  Achaiu,  where  eighty  Turks  were  mude  prisoners. 

Cultivator. — The  green  gugo  plum  is,  we  believe,  identical  with  the  ll,  in,: 
Claude  of  French  gardeners. 

L.  F. — If  twelve  of  the  grand  jury  are  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  a  charge 
brought  agulust  an  accused  person,  the  indictment  is  then  said  to  be 
found,  and  is  publicly  delivered  into  court. 

M.  J . — Divine  rest,  immersion  or  absorption  in  the  Godhead,  is  considered  by 
the  Hindoos  the  highest  perfection — and  the  wuy  that  leads  to  it  is  the 
eacrilko  of  the  individual  Bolf. 

Artist. — If  you  are  young,  and  have  the  time  and  means,  we  should  advise 
you  to  study  at  least  two  years  at  Dussoldorff. 


Retribution. — A  letter  from  Hong  Kong  received  at  Paris, 
says  that  the  United  States  corvette  Levant,  in  order  to  avenge 
tho  pillage  by  a  gang  of  pirates  of  an  American  merchant  ship, 
had  burned  down  a  village  on  the  Island  of  Formosa  which  the 
pirates  occupied.  That  is  the  proper  way  to  deal  with  such  scoun- 
drels. If  our  government  invariably  inflicts  such  punishment,  the 
humblest  trading  schooner  may  ride  the  seas  in  safety. 


Needed. — A  system  of  exchange  by  means  of  post-office  drafts 
between  the  various  sections  of  our  country.  This  would  knock 
the  brokers  all  to  pi,  and  save  the  people  much  trouble  and  ex- 
pense. Government  would  charge  but  a  fair  and  moderate  per 
cent,  for  the  business,  not  the  usurious  rate  now  submitted  to. 
Think  of  it,  ye  law-makers. 


SPLINTERS. 


....  A  new  steam  carriage  has  been  run  in  the  streets  of  New 
York  and  managed  as  easily  as  a  span  of  well-broken  horses. 

....  The  New  Haven  Register  cautions  people  against  using 
stoves  whose  ashpits  come  nearer  than  four  inches  to  the  floor. 

....  At  a  railroad  festival,  one  toast  was — "  Our  mothers — the 
only  faithful  tenders  who  never  misplaced  a  switch." 

....  Can't  anybody  tell  why  an  awkward  fellow  is  like  a  pine 
tree  ?     Because  he  is  ever-green,  of  course. 

....  It  is  generally  admitted  that  an  Indian  is  "  some," — but 
last  month  we  had  a  specimen  of  an  Indian  "  summer." 

....  Last  month  the  "  Tigers"  and  the  Cadets  celebrated  their 
anniversary  on  the  same  day,  and  both  corps  looked  splendidly. 

....  The  French  people  are  very  ill-natured  with  regard  to  the 
Empress  Eugenie,  because  she  enjoys  romping  and  riding. 

....  Statues  of  the  poets  Goethe,  Schiller  and  Wieland  were 
lately  inaugurated  at  Wiemar,  Germany,  with  great  pomp. 

....  The  consumption  of  lager  beer  in  Berlin  has  reached  the 
amount  of  120,000  tuns  a  year.     A  thirsty  city  that ! 

....  Among  the  novelties  of  the  age  are  silken  sails  for  mer- 
chantmen.    This  is  reviving  the  style  of  Queen  Cleopatra. 

They  made  almost  a  holiday  in  Lowell,  when  the  bells  of 

St.  Anne's  Church  first  rang  out  their  silver  chimes. 

The  citizens  of  Guilford,  N.  C,  are  determined  to  raise  a 

suitable  monument  to  General  Greene,  of  Revolutionary  fame. 

Some  of  the  best  living  actresses  are  Americans — Eliza 

Logan,  Miss  Heron,  and  Miss  Cushman. 

The  new  five-million  banking  scheme  in  Mexico  is  looked 

at  with  distrust  by  the  Mexican  people  generally. 

M.  Von  Siebold  asserts  that  the  Japanese  are  very  exten- 
sively and  profoundly  acquainted  with  the  natural  sciences. 

An  international  company  has  acquired  the  right  to  lay  a 

telegraphic  cable  from  Bordeaux,  France,  to  the  United  States. 

Emigration  lias  reduced  the  population  of  Berne,  Switz- 
erland, to  449,129—7000  less  than  the  canton  had  in  1850. 

Crimes  of  violence  are  so  common  in  our  great  cities  that 

the  daily  papers  ought  to  have  a  "Pistol  and  Knife  Department." 

....  Mazzini,  the  Italian  revolutionist,  during  his  late  visit  to 
Genoa,  escaped  detection  disguised  as  a  monk. 

....  "  Baylie  Peyton,"  a  famous  race-horse,  lately  died  in  Vir- 
ginia.    "When  a  four  year  old  colt,  he  was  bought  for  9000  dollars. 

Merriam,  the  famous  weather  clerk  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 

has  recovered  his  health.     "Look  out  for  settled  weather  now." 

The  captain  of  a  merchantman  in  Havana  lately  drew 

$50,000  in  the  lottery,  and  spent  Borne  of  it  in  illuminating  his  ship. 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  PICTURES. 

Tin;  ilritiiind  for  picture*  and  engravings  is  gradually  U1C»M* 
ing  among  the  people  of  our  country  as  the  means  for  procuring 
them  become  more  abundant.  Tin-  indulgence  of  a  ttihtc  for  pic- 
tures is  a  branch  of  luxury  with  which  no  sensible  man  will  find 
fault ;  for  the  tendency  of  pictures  is  to  refine  und  elevate  the 
mind  and  improve  the  UtMtc,  besides  gratifying  tho  sense  of  sight. 
While  there  are  but  few  of  our  readers  who  will  not  agree  with  us 
in  this  estimate  of  the  utility  of  pictures,  there  are  some  who  will 
object  to  tho  correctness  of  tho  view,  upon  the  ground  that  the 
grout  mass  of  pictures  accessible  to  tho  generality  of  our  people 
are  of  so  inferior  an  order  that  they  do  more  harm  than  good. 
This  objection  has  some  force,  we  admit,  but  les*  now  than  for- 
merly;  and  its  importance  will  diminish  «till  more  as  the  greater 
familiarity  with  pictured  creates  a  demand  for  those  of  a  higher 
ordor,  in  the  popular  mind.  Still  wo  contend  that  poor  pictures 
uro  better  thun  nunc  at  all  ;  for,  in  the  fir.it  place,  the  very  poorest 
proBcnt  the  element  of  design,  and  interest  the  mind,  und  in  the 
second  place,  they  cause  a  demand  for  something  better,  and  thus 
form  tho  foundation  of  a  rising  and  improving  taste.  The  love 
for  pictures  is  natural  to  the  humun  mind.  We  sec  it  manifested 
among  suvuges,  in  the  most  primitive  state  of  society,  in  their  or- 
namented lodges  and  buffalo  robes,  as  well  us  in  the  tattooing  of 
their  bodies.  We  also  see  it  developed  in  the  young  child  of  civ- 
ilized life,  oven  before  it  can  speak,  as  every  parent  knows  who 
bus  had  occasion  to  please  the  infant  prattler  with  a  picture-book 
or  painting.  In  fact,  the  abiding  influence  upon  the  mind  in  after 
years,  of  pictures  seen  in  early  life,  is  most  remarkable.  There  are 
few  of  us  who  cannot  trace  some  prompting  to  virtue,  some  stand- 
ard of  opinion,  or  some  generous  estimate  of  character,  to  the  im- 
pression made  upon  our  minds  by  pictures  seen  in  infuncy. 

Among  the  prominent  means  of  ministering  to  the  public  tasto 
and  affording  profitable  amusement  through  the  medium  of  pic- 
tures, wo  may  instance  illustrated  magazines  and  pictorial  news- 
papers, which  now  circulate  so  largely  in  our  country.  Our  own 
enterprise  in  the  publishing  of  pictorial  papers  enables  us  to  esti- 
mate the  great  avidity  with  which  these  publications  are  sought  by 
the  people,  the  great  amount  of  judgment,  labor  and  talent  which 
is  demanded  in  their  preparation,  and  the  heavy  business  capital 
which  is  employed  in  this  branch  of  literature.  Colored  and  plain 
engravings  are  also  another  great  means  of  pictorial  pleasure  and 
profit  to  our  people ;  and  here  too  we  are  struck  with  the  great  in- 
crease which  there  has  been  of  late  years  in  the  demand  for  these 
works.  Formerly,  a  few  engravings  piled  up  in  one  corner  of 
booksellers'  stores,  supplied  the  whole  demand,  and  were  regarded 
as  a  drug  by  the  trade,  in  consequence  of  their  slow  sale.  Now 
there  are  large,  commodious  stores  in  all  our  cities  and  large  towns, 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  sale  of  engravings,  and  the  business 
affords  ample  present  returns,  and  favorable  prospects  of  steady 
increase.  And  with  this  great  increase  in  the  demand  there  has 
been  a  corresponding  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  pictures, 
so  that  fine  engravings  which  in  former  days  were  scarce,  and  of 
such  high  cost  as  to  be  found  only  in  the  portfolios  of  the  rich, 
are  now  by  improvements  in  the  art,  and  a  more  extended  mar- 
ket for  them,  made  so  cheap  and  plenty,  as  to  put  it  within  the 
reach  of  our  citizens  of  moderate  means  to  adorn  their  dwellings 
with  them. 

Side  by  side  with  the  growth  of  the  business  in  engravings,  we 
witness  also  the  increased  demand  for  paintings.  Almost  every 
one  now  decorates  his  walls  with  oil  paintings,  and  at  a  very  mod- 
erate expense,  and  there  is  a  constant  change  for  the  better  going 
on  in  the  quality  of  these  pictures.  Good  paintings  can  now  be 
bought  for  less  price  than  poor  ones  formerly  sold  for;  and  it  is 
almost  invariably  the  case  that  those  who  begin  with  poor  ones, 
find  their  taste  gradually  improve,  and  after  a  while  replace  the 
poor  pictures  with  better  ones,  and  those  again  with  better  in  then- 
turn.  In  this  way  the  common  pictures  change  from  person  to 
person,  gradually  performing  their  mission  of  awakening  a  taste 
for  something  higher,  and  at  length  finding  their  way  to  the  out- 
skirts of  society  to  perform  the  same  service  for  still  less  cultivated 
minds.  The  demand  for  superior  productions  is  thus  aroused, 
and  the  labors  of  the  man  of  genius  invoked  by  adequate  induce- 
ments. Art  finds  abroad,  secure  foundation  in  the  popular  mind, 
and  thus  the  painter  is  created  by  the  very  encouragement  that 
stimulates  his  genius  to  action. 


Clubs. — The  long  evenings  are  now  at  hand,  when  ample  time 
for  reading  is  afforded,  and  as  we  approach  the  close  of  the  year, 
the  present  is  the  time  to  form  clubs  for  our  paper.  By  forming 
a  club,  as  will  be  seen  by  our  terms,  each  subscriber  gets  the  paper 
for  $2  a  year,  and  the  person  who  forms  the  club  and  sends  the 
money,  gets  a  copy  for  the  year  without  charge.     Remember  this. 


The  English  in  India. — The  policy  of  the  home  govern- 
ment does  not  permit  of  the  publication  of  one  half  the  army  loss 
in  rank  and  file.  The  very  large  numbers  of  soldiers  of  tho  line 
who  die  by  cholera,  sun-stroke,  and  other  casualties,  incidental  to 
the  severity  of  the  service,  is  never  permitted  to  be  made  public. 
Even  the  actual  loss  in  battle  is  always  moderated  at  least  one 

third. 

«  — ■—  »         - 

Whale  Fisheries. — This  branch  of  commerce  gives  employ- 
ment to  20,000  American  seamen,  and  six  hundred  and  fifty-five 
vessels  of  all  classes.  The  value  of  importations  from  this  source, 
of  whalebone  and  oil,  during  last  year,  was  nearly  eleven  millions 

of  dollars. 

<  —«^.  > 

Bank  Bills. — In  answer  to  frequent  inquiries,  we  would  say, 

that  bank  bills  which  are  current  in  the  place  where  a  subscriber 

resides,  will  always  be  received  at  this  office  at  par  value  to  pay 

subscriptions. 


GOING  ABROAD. 

The  recent  hard  times  has  brought  back  to  our  Bhores  very 
many  of  those  pleasure- tourists  who  have  been  travelling  en  grand 
seigneur  through  Europe,  lavishing  gold  on  hotel -keepers,  couriers 
and  postilions,  to  the  demoralization  of  those  useful  members  ot 
society,  and  the  same  cause  will  probably  prevent  the  efflux  of  a 
large  number  of  persons  to  Europe  for  some  months  to  come. 
But  is  it  realty  necessary  to  spend  a  large  amount  of  money  in 
seeing  Europe  ?  And  do  those  who  are  thus  lavish  actually  see  it 
to  the  best  advantage  ?  We  think  not,  and  we  are  borne  out  in 
our  view  by  those  practically  acquainted  with  the  subject.  We 
think  no  one  who  has  read  Bayard  Taylor's  *'  Views  A-loot,  or 
Europe  seen  with  Knapsack  and  Staff,"  will  deny  that  he  amassed 
an  imrnennc  amount  of  information  and  saw  very  thoroughly 
everything  he  went  abroad  to  nee.  Yet  it  is  well  known  that  dur- 
ing his  two  years'  absence  he  expended  but  little  over  four  hun- 
dred dollars.  A  careless  traveller  might — thousands  do — expend 
ten  times  that  amount  in  the  same  space  of  time,  and  yet  derive 
no  more  advantage  from  their  pilgrimage.  Indeed  we  arc  certain 
that  a  luxurious  mode  of  travelling  absolutely  debars  the  tourist 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  country  through  which  he  journeys. 
First-class  hotels  and  first-class  carriages,  and  rich  people  arc  about 
the  same  the  world  over.  The  upper  crust  of  every  country  is 
generally  the  least  national.  If  you  wish  u>  make  acquaintance 
with  a  people  you  must  journey  in  their  by-ways  as  well  as  their 
high-ways — you  must  see  them  in  bide  streets  and  cottages,  as  well 
as  palaces  and  on  boulevards. 

It  is  astonishing  how  cheaply  one  may  go  to  Europe  and  travel 
there,  if  he  chooses.  "  Aguecbeek,"  the  very  clever  foreign  cor- 
respondent of  the  Evening  Gazette,  asserts,  in  one  of  his  late  let- 
ters, that  a  man  who  is  satisfied  with  living  respectably,  according 
to  European  notions,  can  travel  in  Europe  as  cheaply  as  he  can 
live  at  home,  and  he  tells  of  an  extensive  tour  he  made,  occupy- 
ing some  eight  months,  going  from  Boston  to  Genoa  in  a  sailing 
vessel,  spending  some  three  months  in  Genoa,  Florence  and  Rome, 
thence  to  Paris,  from  Paris  to  London,  and  from  Liverpool  home 
in  a  steamer,  for  about  four  hundred  dollars,  we  think,  and  we 
know  that  he  derived  every  advantage  from  that  tour  which  au 
observant,  educated  and  talented  man  could  hope  to  receive. 
These  facts  are  highly  encouraging  to  those  among  us,  artists  for 
instance,  who  must  go  to  Europe,  and  who  are,  of  all  classes 
among  us,  least  troubled  with  that  filthy  lucre  which  is  a  necessity 
of  our  civilization.  We  say  that  artists  must  go  to  Europe — for 
artists  must  study  not  only  nature  but  art,  and  in  Europe  alone 
are  to  be  found  the  priceless  pictures,  the  matchless  statues,  the 
living  models  which  afford  at  once  the  inspiration  and  material  of 
art.  An  artist  who  can  muster  six  hundred  dollars  may  safely 
start  for  a  year's  absence  in  Europe  to  study  the  master-pieces  of 
her  glorious  galleries. 

Toltj  Rock.  Candy. — Ministers,  public  speakers,  and  vocalists 
have  a  most  important  auxiliary  in  this  very'  palatable  and  excel- 
lent preparation.  It  is  an  infallible  remedy  for  hoarseness,  and  all 
bronchial  troubles.  Several  eminent  foreign  prima  donnas,  who 
have  visited  Boston,  have  expressed  unbounded  approval  of  the 
Totu  Rock,  as  prepared  by  our  neighbor,  Orlando  Tompkins, 
271  Washington  Street. 

Good  Reading. — Keep  plenty  of  good  reading  before  the  eyes 
of  your  family  circle.  This  will  make  home  pleasant,  time  to 
pass  cheerfully,  and  impart  a  spirit  of  intelligence  and  general 
knowledge  to  all. 

MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Wlnkley.  Mr.  Charles  W.  Hawkes  to  Mb*  Aoge- 
llne  M.  Clark  ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Dexter,  Mr.  Charles  M.  Nov es  to  ML-s  Helen  H. 
Chaffee;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Manning,  Mr.  B.  T.  Harrington,  of  Westchester.  N.  T.. 
to  Miss  Abby  L.  Tuft ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Streeter.  Mr.  Lorestin  Dauforth  to  Miss 
Ellen  Graham;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Neale,  Mr.  John  W.  Beckford  to  Misa  Sarah  U. 
Lord;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Mason,  Mr.  Albert  E.  Hebard  to  Miss  Lizzie  J.  Eeliey  ;  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Lothrop,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Jr.,  to  Miss  Frances  P.  Adams.— 
At  Charlestown,_hy  Rev.  Mr.  Lambert,  Mr.  James  Smith  to  Miss  Mary  Ann 
Golbert. — At  Roxbury,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Ryder,  Mr.  Francis  Colburn  to  Mi*?  Har- 
riet N.  Babbitt. — At  Chelsea,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas,  Mr.  John  A.  Duocan  to 
Miss  Amelia  J.  Staples. — At  Brookline,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hedge,  Mr.  Charles  O. 
Foster  to  Miss  Caroline  B.  Candler. — At  Newton  Corner,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Gilbert, 
Mr.  Charles  W.  Richardson  to  Miss  Josephine  A.  Jones. — At  Maiden,  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Parker,  of  Boston,  Mr.  Leonard  T.  Johnson,  of  Haverhill,  to  Miss  Addle 
Sherman. — At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Dr  Worcester,  Mr.  Edward  Bnrley  to  Miss 
Caroline  S.  Shirley. — At  Lowell,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Street.  Gen.  Richard  T.  Donlap, 
of  Brunswick,  to  Mrs.  Ann  Palmer,  of  Boston. 

DEATHS. 

In  this  city,  Mrs.  Almira  M.  M'Kenney,  63;  Mrs.  Eliza  Deacon,  48;  Mrs. 
Nancy  Mecum,  82;  Mrs.  Ruth  Perry,  76;  Mrs.  Susan  Cotton,  85;  Mis*  Caro- 
line S.  Roberts.  16;  Mr.  Horace  Holley  Gore.  30;  Mr.  Francis  Clear,  65;.-Mrs. 
Lydia  Billirjps,  89;  Mr.  John  G.  Hovey,  of  Roxbury,  47;  Mrs.  Susan  N. 
Churchill.  45;  Mr.  William  W.  Margorani,  51;  Mrs.  Mary  Ryan,  38;  Mrs. 
Mary  Ann  Cooper,  56;  Mr.  John  Hobart,  58;  Deacon  Josiah  Vinton,  80;  Mr. 
Richard  Dewerson,  75- — At  Charlestown,  Dea.  Simeon  Flint,  78. — At  Chelsea, 
Mr.  Benjamin  Cheever,  of  Salem,  56. — At  Roxbury,  Mr.  Benjamin  Hawes,  86. 
— At  Jamaica  Plain,  Miss  Lucretia  Greaton,  88- — At  West  Kewtou.  Mr  Na- 
than Crafts.  57- — At  Milton.  Mrs.  Susannah  Bent,  61. — At  South  Maiden, 
Mrs.  Lois  Smith,  76.— At  Maiden.  Mrs.  Phebe  Hill,  82.— At  Salem,  Mrs.  Chris- 
tiana Peabody,  83. — At  Marblehead.  Mr.  Samuel  Thompson,  77- — At  South 
Danvers,  Mrs.  Eliza  Twiss,  74. — At  Gloucester,  Mrs.  Abigail  E.  Ryerson,  71. — 
At  Newbury  port,  Mrs.  Hannah  Colby,  77. — At  New  Bedford,  Mr.  Jireh  Swift, 
84. — At  Worcester,  Mr.  Moses  Clements,  75. — At  Monson,  Mrs.  Azubah  King, 
81. — At  Princeton,  Mrs.  Mary  Warren,  formerly  of  Charlestown,  78. — At 
Lanesfaorough,  Mr.  Amos  Lampbire,  80.— At  Jouesville,  N.  C,  Oct.  1,  Fanny 
Caldwell,  iufant  daughter  of  Josiah  and  Mary  E.  Cowles,  6  mos.  23  days. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
WELCOME  HOME. 

Dr  J.   BOUNGIiROKE   REYNOLDS. 

The  summer  hours  all  gay  ■with  flowors 

Have  fled  into  the  past, 
And  autumn  days  with  purplo  hazo 

Have  come  again  at  last. 
But,  0,  those  summer  hours  wore  long 
Without  the  music  of  thy  song! 

The  trees  were  green,  and  every  scene 

Was  radiant  with  light; 
The  birds  sang  sweet  mid  summer  heat, 

The  days  were  long  and  bright. 
But  brighter  far  those  days,  I  ween, 
In  thy  sweet  presence  would  have  been. 

The  summer  breeze  ployed  'mong  the  trees, 

Swept  o'er  the  fields  of  grain, 
And  sighing  through  the  pine  and  yew, 

Awoke  a  sweet  refrain. 
But,  0,  that  strain  to  me  so  sweet, 
Thy  voice  alone  could  make  complete. 

The  flowers  that  bloomed  are  now  entombed, 

The  hills  are  turning  gray ; 
And  silently  from  every  tree 

The  leaves  are  dropping  'way. 
And  as  tho  lights  of  summer  flee, 
I  patiently  await  for  thee. 

I've  waited  long,  but  soon  thy  eong 

Shall  stir  again  my  lyre; 
Thy  spirit  free  shall  wake  in  mo 

The  old  poetic  fire. 
Then,  come,  my  gentle  angel,  come, 
Where  all  will  welcome  thee — at  home. 


MEMORY. 
Hail,  Memory,  hail! — in  thy  exhaustless  mine, 
From  age  to  age  unnumbered  treasures  shine! 
Thought  and  her  shadowy  brood  thy  call  obey, 
And  place  and  time  are  subject  to  thy  sway ; 
Thy  pleasures  most  we  feel  when  most  alone : 
The  only  pleasures  we  can  call  our  own. — Rogees. 


1  to-night 

The  urgency  and  yearning  of  my  soul, 
As  sleeping  mothers  feel  the  Bucking  babe 
And  smile? — E.  B.  Browning. 


(Bntaxn  (tog  €\mx. 

GOSSIP    WITH    THE    EEADEE. 

Among  tho  recent  attractions  in  the  way  of  art  iu  our  goodly  city,  quite 
the  most  noteworthy  has  been  the  statue  of  Beatrice  Cenci,  by  Miss  Hosmer 
of  Watertown  (to  whom  wc  lately  referred  in  an  article  on  the  editorial  page), 
on  exhibition  at  N.  D.  Cotton's.  Washington  Street.  That  magazine  of  art 
was  crowded  with  visitors  while  it  remained,  and  all,  connoisseurs  as  well  as 
the  unlearned  in  the  art,  were  warm  in  the  praise  of  this  exquisite  production 
of  a  young  American  girl.  The  grace,  refinement  and  character  of  the  statue 
would  attract  attention  under  any  circumstances,  but  as  the  work  of  a  lady, 
an  art-student,  it  is  truly  wonderful.     What  may  we  not  expect  of  the  future 

of  such  an  artist! Charles  Matthews,  the  light  comedian,  has  left  a  very 

agreeable  impression.  He  is  one  of  the  most  finished  artists  that  ever  ap- 
peared in  Boston,  and  his  style  is  well  worthy  of  the  study  of  American  actors. 
The  general  defect  of  the  American  school  of  light  comedians  is  a  lack  of 
composition,  to  borrow  a  term  from  a  sister.  Detached  scenes  and  passages 
they  play  very  well,  but  few  have  learned  to  fuse  the  parts  in  one  harmonious 
whole.  The  unity  of  Charles  Matthews's  impersonations  is  truly  wonderful, 
and  the  apparent  absence  of  all  art  proves  him  to  be  a  most  consummate 

artist The  Rouzani  ballet-troupe,  which  has  achieved  a  triple  triumph 

at  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Music,  the  Broadway,  New  York,  and  the 
Boston  Theatre,  is  a  brilliant  combination  of  Terpsichorean  talent,  exhibiting 
the  true  ''poetry  of  motion."  Hitherto,  with  the  exception  of  the  "  Viennese 
children,1'  we  have  bad  for  a  ballet,  two  or  three  Etars  surrounded  by  a  con- 
stellation of  farthing  rushlights — very  little  rocket  and  a  gTeat  deal  of  stick. 
But  the  Rouzani  troupe  present  a  large  body  of  disciplined  dancers,  as  har- 
monious in  their  movements  and  tableaux  as  a  well-drilled  body  of  troops. 

Their  light  heels  turned  a  good  many  headB  during  their  Btay Mr.  Car- 

teron,  a  French  chemist,  has  lately  discovered  a  salt  which  may  be  mixed 
with  starch,  so  that  ladies'  dresses,  laces,  etc.,  may  bo  rendered  incombusti- 
ble. A  dress  may  be  injured  by  coming  in  contact  with  flame,  butwill  never 
tako  fire.  Think  of  the  numerous  accidents  from  fire — of  women  burned  and 
dying  in  atrocious  tortures,  because  a  spark  set  fire  to  their  dresses,  and  we 
shall  realize  the  importance  of  the  discovery.  Henceforth  ladies  will  be  able 
to  defy  sparks,  except  such  as  are  always  welcomed  to  kindle  the  torch  of 

Hymen The  kind  people  of  Wurtemberg  gave  the  emperora  of  France 

and  Russia,  at  their  late  meeting,  some  of  the  famous  Rosenwein,  of  which 
the  city  of  Bremen  isso  justly  proud,  aod  which  is  almost  as  dear  as  diamonds. 
A  hogshead  of  this  wine,  containing  204  bottles,  cost  600  rix  dollars  in  1624. 
Counting  the  cost  of  cellarage,  and  adding  interest  on  interest  to  the  present 
day,  a  bottlo  would  be  worth  2,723,840  rix  dollars.  Rather  expensive  tip- 
pling  The  Gascons,  as  every  one  knows,  have  always  been  renowned  for 

pride  and  boasting,  and  certainly  the  famous  Granodo  Bergerac  was  one  of 
tho  first  among  them.  As  there  are  many  names  in  Gaseony  ending  iu  ac, 
he  used  to  say,  "  When  I  hear  a  name  that  terminates  in  ac,  I  am  always 
ready  to  wager  it  belongs  to  a  gentleman  about  as  noble  as  the  king  and 

almost  as  brave  as  myself." La  Serre,  who  aspired  to  a  rival  of  Corueille, 

related  with  pride,  that  at  the  representation  of  one  of  his  pieces  the  crowd 
was  ho  great  that  five  of  the  ushers  of  tho  theatre  were  suffocated,  and  added, 
"  I  shall  not  give  up  to  Mr.  Corneille,  till  he  has  been  the  death  of  five  ush- 
ers." We  hope  the  gentlemanly  ushers  of  the  Boston  will  never  become  mar- 
tyrs to  such  a  success Thomas  More,  chancellor  of  England,  was  a  man 

of  incorruptible  integrity.  An  Euglish  nobleman,  engaged  in  a  very  important 
suit,  which  depended  on  the  decision  of  the  chancellor,  sent  him  two  flagons 
of  the  richest  material  and  workmanship  and  of  fabulous  value.  More  instantly 
filled  them  with  the  choicest  wine,  and  sent  them  back,  saying  to  the  messen- 
ger, "  Assure  his  lordship  that  my  whole  cellar  is  at  his  service." Certain 

crimes  have  certain  seasons — suicides,  fights  and  dissipation  flourish  in  the 
dog-days,  burglaries  and  tho  circulation  of  counterfeit  money  in  winter — 

queer,  if  true Tho  young  Shah  Abbaa  of  Persia  loved  his  people,  and 

was  fond  of  asking  questions.    Having  met  the  philosopher  Sadi  iu  his  gar- 


don,  ho  said  to  him :  "  You  know  tho  two  ministers  who  have  governed  the 
empire  since  I  have  occupied  the  throne— never  wore  principles  more  opposito 
or  conduct  more  strongly  contrasted.  How  is  It  my  people  are  always  com- 
plaining?" "Sire,"  replied  tho  sage,  ll  the  evil  is  well  done,  and  the  good 
is  badly   done.     There  is  only  one  way  to  bo  happy — a  thousand  to  bo 

wretched." The  Sunday  law  in  New  York  don't  seem  to  be  very  rigidly 

enforced.     The  bar-rooms  are  not  hermetically  scaled — the  German  theatre  is 

open  in  the  evening,  and  the  saloons  and  bier  halle  flourish At  a  county 

fair  iu  England  lately,  an  enlightened  rustic  made  an  onslaught  on  a  band  of 
Ethiopian  sereuaders,  under  the  conviction  that  they  were  rascally  Sepoys, 

whom,  as  a  patriot,  it  was  his  duty  to  destroy Wiuterhaltor,  the  great 

court  painter,  has  been  commissioned  to  paint  a  picture  representing  tho 

meeting  between  Napoleon  III.  and  Alexander  II.  at  Stuttgart Phillippo 

of  Cospeau,  bishop  of  Lisieux,  having  consecrated  the  bishop  of  Riez,  tho 
latter  was  about  to  thank  him.  "Alas!  sir,'1  replied  Cospean,  "  it  becomes 
me  to  thank  you,  for  before  you  were  promoted,  I  was  the  ugliest  bishop  in 

Franco."    Very  consoling  to  the  new  bishop! Ono  day,  when  Jacques 

Amyot  was  soliciting  a  valuable  abbey  of  Charles  IX..  tho  king  said  to  him  : 
"  What!  you  said  if  you  had  a  thousand  crowns  a  year  you  should  be  satis- 
fied— and  I  think  you  have  as  much  and  more."  ll  Ah,  sire,"  replied  Amyot, 
"a  man's  appetite  grows  by  eating."    A  frank  confession — few  people  know 

when  they  have  enough The  last  spectacle  which  our  friend  Kimball 

has  produced  at  the  Museum  is  the  "  Sea  of  Ice,"  in  which  some  fine  Arctic 
scenes  are  introduced.  The  polar  regions  are  so  accurately  represented,  that 
thethcrmometernt  the  wings  falls  to  20°  below  zero  when  the  icebergs  are  set. 

It  is  an  ice  piece The  recent  horticultural  display  of  fall  fruits  was  very 

good   indeed.      As  Jemmy  Twitcher  says — l' My   heyes!   vat  happles  and 

pears!" We  see  by  the  California  news  that  "California  has  decided  to 

pay  her  State  debt  by  a  largo  majority."    A  most  satisfactory  conclusion  in 

theeo  times Punch  suggests,  as  a  fitting  monument  to  Dr.  Jenncr,  the 

discoverer  of  vaccination,  that  each  young  lady  whose  charms  have  been 
Bavcd  from  the  ravages  of  small  pox  through  his  means,  should,  in  turn, 
stand  an  hour  on  a  pedestal  in  Trafalgar  Square.     This  would  be  sure,  Punch 

says,  in  every  age  to  command  the  ready  homage  of  all  men A  country 

curate  closed  a  sermon  upon  the  deceitful  appearance  of  men,  by  observing: 
"  O,  my  brethren,  the  snowiest  shirt-front  may  conceal  an  aching  bosom,  and 
the  stiffest  of  all-rounders  encircle  a  throat  that  has  many  a  bitter  pill  to 
swallow!" "Ague-cheek,"  the  clever  foreign  correspondent  of  the  Even- 
ing Gazette,  says:  "We  cannot  afford  to  scorn  the  lesson  which  Europe 
teaches  us — for  if  we  do,  we  shall  have  to  learn  it  at  the  expense  of  much  ad- 
versity and  wounding  of  our  pride.  Every  American  who  comes  abroad,  if  ho 
knows  how  to  travel,  ought  to  carry  home  with  him  a  new  idea  of  the  ameni- 
ties of  life,  and  of  moderation  in  the  pursuit  of  the  use  of  wealth,  such  as 
will  make  itself  felt  in  the  course  of  time,  and  make  the  fast  living,  and  reck- 
lessness of  authority,  and  tendency  to  bankruptcy  of  the  present  day,  give 
way  to  a  spirit  of  moderation  and  obedience  to  law  such  as  always  produces 

private  prosperity  and  public  stability." Human  affections  are  the  leaves, 

the  foliage  of  our  being — they  catch  every  breath,  and  in  the  burden  and 
heat  of  the  day  they  make  music  and  motion  in  a  sultry  world.     Stripped  of 

that  foliage  how  unsightly  is  human  nature Two  infantine  lions  were 

born  at  the  Clifton  Zoological  Gardens,  Bristol,  Eng.,  on  the  Temperance  Fete 
Day.  and  the  committee  called  ono  "  Father  Mathew"  and  the  other  "  Neal 

Dow." The  New  England  Glass  Factory  in  Cambridge  are  manufacturing 

a  large  number  of  glass  ballot-boxes  for  use  in  New  York.  They  are  globular 
in  form,  and  resemble  the  glass  vessels  in  which  gold  fish  are  commonly  kept. 
They  have,  like  these,  a  single  openiug  at  the  top,  which  is  just  about  large 
enough  for  a  good  sized  fish  to  enter.  A  slight  projection  at  the  bottom  fits 
in  a  socket  in  an  iron  plate;  the  neck  of  the  globe  is  fitted  to  a  similar  iron 
plate  at  the  top;  four  rods  at  the  corners  connect  the  two  plates  together. 
The  whole  globe  is  thus  in  full  view,  and  it  can  readily  be  seen  what  is  de- 
posited by  the  voter — whether  ono  vote  or  a  dozen.     All  stuffing  by  means  of 

false  bottoms  is  rendered  impossible Henry  Ward  Beecher  calls  boys 

"  little,  nimble,  compact  skinfuls  of  ingenious,  fertile,  endless,  untiring  mis- 
chief. .  .  .  Mischievous  darlings,  joyful  plagues,  loving,  rolicking,  laughing 
rogues !  .  .  .  there  is  no  peace  to  us  without  them,  as  there  certainly  is  none 

with  them!" In  China,  the  natives  call  an  Englishman  "I  say." Lf 

you  be  affronted,  it  is  better  to  pass  it  by  in  silence,  or  with  a  jest,  though 
some  dishonor,  than  to  endeavor  revenge.  If  you  can  keep  reason  above  pas- 
sion, that  and  watchfulness  will  be  your  best  defendants The  London 

Dramatic  Fund  Society  is  about  re-publishing  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bellows'  discourse 
on  "The  Relation  of  Public  Amusements  to  Public  Morality,"  the  proceeds 
of  the  work  to  go  to  their  fund Col.  John  C.  Fremont  is  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. Cal.,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  his  personal  attention  to  the  Mariposa 

grant The  late  John  E.  Thayer  left  a  bequest  of  a  thousand  dollars  a 

year  to  his  medical  adviser,  the  venerable  Dr.  James  Jackson,  to  be  continued 
during  his  life  and  that  of  his  wife......  A  romantic  incident  comes  from 

Spain.  A  municipal  guard  was  condemned  to  be  shot  for  insubordination. 
His  sister  petitioned  his  pardon  of  the  queen  while  the  latter  was  on  her  way 
to  the  theatre.  When  the  curtain  rose,  Madame  Ristori,  in  the  character  of 
Medea,  interceded  for  tho  culprit  in  a  few  veraes  which  she  declaimed  with 
her  accustomed  energy.  The  queen,  after  a  brief  consultation  with  her  min- 
isters, wrote  the  pardon  in  her  box The  Central  Park  Commissioners  of 

New  York  have  discharged  700  laborers  on  account  of  the  lack  of  money. 


CHANCES  OF  LIFE. 

Wo  have  an  old  document  in  our  possession  which  contains 
some  interesting  information  unknown  to  many,  and  rarely  en- 
countered in  the  papers.  Among  other  things,  it  contains  a  table 
exhibiting  an  average  age  attained  by  persons  employed  in  the  vari- 
ous popular  professions  of  the  day.  In  this  particular,  as  in  most 
others,  the  farmers  have  the  advantage  over  the  rest  of  mankind, 
as  their  average  age  is  sixty-five.  Next  upon  the  docket  come 
the  judges  and  justices  of  the  peace,  the  dignity  of  whose  lives  is 
lengthened  out  to  sixty-four.  Following,  then,  immediately,  in 
the  category  of  longevity,  is  the  bank  officer,  who  sums  up  his 
account  at  the  age  of  sixty-three.  Public  officers  cling  to  their 
existence  with  as  much  pertinacity  as  they  retain  their  places — 
they  never  resign  the  offices,  but  life  forsakes  them  at  fifty-six. 
Coopers,  although  they  seem  to  stave  through  life,  hang  on  until 
they  are  fifty-eight.  The  good  works  of  the  clergymen  follow 
them  at  fifty-five.  Shipwrights,  hatters,  lawyers  andropemakcrs 
(some  very  appropriately)  go  together  at  the  age  of  fifty-four. 
The  "  Village  Blacksmith,"  like  most  of  his  contemporaries,  dies 
at  fifty-one.  Butchers  follow  their  bloody  career  for  precisely  half 
a  century.  Carpenters  are  brought  to  the  scaffold  at  forty-nine. 
Masons  realize  their  cry  of  "  Mort !"  at  the  age  of  forty-seven. 
Traders  cease  their  speculation  at  forty-six.  Jewellers  are  dis- 
gusted witli  the  tinsel  of  life  at  forty-four.  Bakers,  manufacturers 
and  various  mechanics  die  at  forty-three.  The  painters  yield  to 
their  colic  at  forty-two.  The  brittle  thread  of  the  tailor's  life  is 
broken  at  forty-one.  Editors,  like  all  other  beings  who  come  un- 
der the  special  admiration  of  the  gods,  die  comparatively  young — 
they  accomplish  their  errand  of  mercy  at  forty.  The  musician 
redeems  his  last  note  and  plays  his  dying  fall  at  thirty-nine.  The 
professional  dancer  shuffles  off  his  mortal  coil  at  thirty-nine. 
Printers  become  dead  matter  at  thirty-eight.  The  machinist  is 
usually  blown  up  at  thirty-six.  The  teacher  usually  dismisses 
his  scholars  at  the  age  of  thirty-four ;  and  the  clerk  is  even  shorter 
lived,  for  ho  must  needs  prepare  his  balance-sheet  at  thirty-three. 
No  account  is  given  of  the  average  longcvitv  of  wealthy  uncles— 
the  inference  is  fair,  therefore,  that  they  are  immortal. — Albion. 
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NAPIER  A\D  THE  .JUGGLER. 

We  give  an  anecdote  illustrative  of  tho  unparalleled  dexterity 
of  the  Indians  with  the  sword,  as  well  as  of  Napier's  simplicity  of 
character.  After  the  Indian  battles,  on  ono  occasion,  a  famous 
juggler  visited  the  camp,  and  performed  his  feats  before  the  gen- 
eral, his  family  and  staff.  Among  his  performances,  this  man 
cut  in  two,  with  a  stroke  of  the  sword,  a  lime  or  lemon  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  assistant.  Napier  thought  there  was  some  collu- 
sion between  the  juggler  and  his  assistant.  To  divide,  by  a 
sweep  of  the  sword  on  a  man's  hand,  so  small  an  object  without 
touching  the  flesh,  he  believed  to  be  impossible,  though  a  similar 
incident  is  related  by  Scott,  in  his  romance  of  the  "Talisman." 
To  determine  the  point,  the  general  offered  his  own  hand  for  tho 
experiment,  and  he  held  out  his  right  arm.  The  juggler  looked 
attentively  at  the  hand,  and  said  he  would  not  make  the  trial. 

"I  thought  I  would  find  you  out!"  exclaimed  Napier. 

"  But  stop,"  said  the  other,  "  let  me  see  your  left  hand."  Tho 
left  hand  was  submitted,  and  the  man  then  said,  firmly,  "  If  you 
will  hold  your  arm  steady,  I  will  perform  the  feat." 

"  But  why  the  left  hand,  and  not  the  right?" 

"Because  the  right  hand  is  hollow  in  the  centre,  and  there  is  a 
risk  of  cutting  off  the  thumb ;  the  left  is  high,  and  the  daoger  will 
be  less." 

Napier  was  startled. 

"I  got  frightened,"  he  said.  "I  saw  it  was  an  actual  feat  of 
swordsmanship,  and  if  I  had  not  abused  the  man  as  I  did  heforo 
my  staff",  and  challenged  him  to  the  trial,  I  honestly  acknowledge 
I  would  have  retired  from  the  encounter.  However,  1  put  tho 
lime  on  my  hand,  and  set  out  my  arm  steadily.  The  juggler  bal- 
anced himself,  and,  with  a  swift  stroke,  cut  the  lime  in  two  pieces. 
I  felt  the  edge  of  the  sword  on  my  band,  as  if  a  cold  thread  had 
been  drawn  across  it.  And  so  much,"  he  added,  "for  the  swords- 
men of  India,  whom  our  fine  fellows  defeated  at  Meeauee." 

This  anecdote  is  certainly  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  an  honest 
mind,  read}r  to  acknowledge  error,  and  of  bravery  and  calmness 
in  expiating  that  error. — Reynolds's  Miscellany. 


THE  PECULIAR  POST  OF  DUTY. 

Every  man  has  his  own  peculiar  post  assigned  him  hero  by 
Heaven,  which  none  can  exactly  fill  but  himself;  and  it  should  be 
the  object  of  each  to  discover  what  that  is,  and  then  to  keep  it. 
He  has  two  guides  in  that  decision — the  providence  of  God,  and 
the  voice  within.  Let  him  listen  to  these,  and  rest  assured  that 
they  point  out  to  him  the  highest  and  best  path  that  he  could 
walk  in.  Another  and  a  different  one  may  better  befit  another 
man,  and  then,  though  they  be  widely  opposite,  to  him  that  is  the 
highest.  One  may  be  called  to  a  busy,  prominent  position  in 
society  and  active  life ;  another's  highest  walk  may  be  away  from 
these  in  solitude  and  concealment.  Let  all  (and  that  in  every 
varying  shade  between  these  two)  be  careful  how  they  pretend  to 
add  to  or  diminish  from  cither;  let  each  follow  in  faith  the  way 
most  clearly  presented  to  him  by  the  two  guides  he  is  blest  with, 
without  wilfully,  or,  though  apparently  from  the  best  motives, 
turning  to  the  right  or  to  left.  It  is  very  questionable  how  we 
ever  really  diminish  our  liability  to  temptation  by  mere  change  of 
circumstances.  Satan's  strong  citadel  lies  in  our  own  breast; 
and  when  we  narrow  the  external  circle  of  dangers,  we  frequently 
only  strengthen  the  few  that  remain,  for  the  great  enemy  will  not 
thus  be  disappointed  of  his  schemes.  And  if  there  is  a  traitor 
within  who  answers  readily  to  the  temptations  without,  he  will 
not  require  great  events  or  a  prominent  stand  to  carry  on  his 
work.  Things  that  we  should  call  trifles  may  be  made  an  occa- 
sion for  sin. — Truth  icithout  Prejudice. 


LIFE'S  DAILY  LABORS. 

It  must,  undoubtedly,  be  the  design  of  our  graciouB  God,  that 
all  this  toil  for  the  supply  of  our  physical  necessities — this  inces- 
sant occupation  amid  the  things  that  perish — shall  be  no  obstruc- 
tion, but  rather  a  help  to  our  spiritual  life.  The  weight  of  a 
clock  seems  a  heavy  drag  on  the  delicate  movements  of  tho  ma- 
chinery ;  but,  so  far  from  arresting  or  impeding  those  movements, 
it  is  indispensable  to  their  steadiness,  balance,  accuracy.  There 
must  be  some  analogous  action  of  what  seems  the  clog  and  drag- 
weight  of  worldly  work  on  the  finer  movements  of  man's  spiritual 
being.  The  planets  in  the  heaven  have  a  two-fold  motion — in 
their  orbits  and  on  their  axis  ;  the  one  motion  not  interfering,  but 
carried  on  simultaneously  and  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  other. 
So  must  it  be  that  man's  two-fold  activities  round  the  heavenly 
and  the  earthly  centre  disturb  not,  nor  jar  with,  each  other.  Ho 
who  diligently  discharges  the  duties  of  the  earthly,  may  not  less 
sedulously — nay,  at  the  same  moment — fulfil  those  of  the  heaven- 
ly sphere;  at  once  "diligent  in  business,"  and  "fervent  in  spirit, 
serving  the  Lord." — t'aird. 


FATE  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

St.  Matthew  is  supposed  to  have  Buffered  martyrdom,  or  was 
put  to  death  by  the  sword,  at  the  city  of  Ethiopia.  ,  St.  Mark  was 
dragged  through  the  streets  of  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  till  he  ex- 
pired. St.  Luke  was  hanged  upon  an  olive  tree,  in  Greece.  St. 
John  was  put  into  a  cauldron  of  boiling  oil  at  Home  and  escaped 
death.  He  afterwards  died  a  natural  death  at  Ephesus,  in  Asia. 
St.  James  the  Great  was  beheaded  at  Jerusalem.  St.  James  the 
Less  was  thrown  from  a  pinnacle  or  wing  of  the  temple,  and  then 
beaten  to  death  with  a  fuller's  club.  St.  Philip  was  hanged  up 
against  a  pillar  at  Hierapolis,  a  city  iu  Phrygia.  St.  Bartholo- 
mew was  flayed  alive  by  the  command  of  a  barbarous  king.  St. 
Andrew  was  bouud  to  a  cross,  whence  he  preached  to  the  people 
till  ho  expired.  St.  Thomas  was  run  through  the  body  by  a 
lance,  near  Malibar,  in  the  East  Indies.  St.  Jude  was  shot  to 
death  with  arrows.  St.  Simeon  Zelotes  was  crucified  in  Persia. 
St.  Matthias  was  stoned  and  then  beheaded. — Christian  Index. 


WOMAJ*. 

To  tho  eternal  honor  of  the  sex,  be  it  said,  that  in  the  path  of 
duty  no  sacrifice  is  with  them  too  high,  or  too  dear.  Nothing  is- 
with  them  impossible,  but  to  shrink  from  what  love,  honor,  inno- 
cence and  religion  require.  The  voice  of  pleasure  or  of  power 
may  pass  by  unheeded,  but  the  voice  of  affliction  never.  The 
chamber  of  the  sick,  the  pillow  of  the  dying,  the  vigils  of  tho  dead, 
the  -altars  of  religion,  never  fail  to  excite  the  sympathies  of  woman. 
Timid,  though  she  be,  and  60  delicate  that  the  winds  of  heaven 
mav  not  too  roughly  visit  her,  yet  she  fears  no  danger  and  dreads 
no  consequences.  Then  she  displays  that  undaunted  spirit  which 
never  courts  difficulties  nor  ovades  them ;  that  resignation  which 
utters  neither  murmurs  nor  regrets  ;  and  that  patience  in  suffering 
which  seems  victorious  even  over  death  itsolf. — Judge  Story. 


BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 
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E\sn.T  Do.fr.—  There  In  not  ft  village  or  town  In  the  country  no  small,  hnt 

that  a  claS  of  tndn  satoerlben  might  bo  wuily  obtained  (hi    'Bo  

torlal,"> i  ■■■  ■'  :•  bettiiu  procured  (breach  at  two  dolus*  a  year 

a  gralii  copy  to  the  person  who  aamU  the  namei  ant  monaj  An,  i-  r»on  de- 
siring to  form  a  club,  can  hare  simple  eopies  lent  frco  of  charge,  by  Bonding 
mi  a  line  to  that  effect. 


lEfcitortal  fttclange. 

It  was  a  common  saying  in  Pom,  that  if  a  man  worked  a  cop- 
per mino  ho  was  likely  to  make-  a  good  fortune  ;  that  if  he  worked 
a  uilver  mino  ho  might  gain  or  lose,  but  that  if  he  worked  a  gold 

mino  ho  wan  sure  to  he  ruined. Mdlle.  Nan,  who  sang  two 

yearn  ago  at  Niblo's,  has  entirely  lost  tho  use  of  her  voice,  which, 

probably,  she  will  never  regain. Tho  territorial  limits  of  the 

United  States  include  somewhat  more  than  one-third  of  the  area 
of  the  continent  of  North  America.     The  superficial  area  of  tho 

Union  amounts  to  2,9.16,166  square  miles. It  appears  that,  on 

the  lines  of  tho  United  Suites,  the  number  of  telegraphic  messages 
transmitted  in  1857  exceeded  eleven  millions,  on  which  the  tolls 

must  have  been  twenty  millions  of  dollars. An  elastic  glue 

for  dental,  printing  and  other  purposes,  has  been  obtained  by  a 
Parisian.  He  mixes  gelatine  with  an  equal  weight  of  glycerine, 
which  renders  the  composition  permanently  elastic,  and  preserves 
it  from  putrefaction.  The  material  may  be  used  for  dental  pur- 
poses, inking  rollers,  etc. Earth  is  eaten  as  bread  in  sovcral 

parts  of  the  world.     Near  Moscow  a  hill  furnishes  earth  of  this 

description,  which  will  ferment  when  mixed  with  Hour. It  is 

estimated,  on  tolerably  reliable  data,  that  upwards  of  11,000  labor- 
ers have  been  thrown  out  of  employ  in  New  York  city  and  vicini- 
ty, within  a  (qv.'  weeks,  from  tho  effects  of  the  "  crisis." The 

interest  of  any  sum  in  dollars  for  6  days  is  the  same  in  mills  ;  viz. 
of  S100,  100  mills,  or  10  cents;  of  $6600,  6600  mills,  or  $6  60, 
etc.     Money  at  compound  interest  will  double  itself  in  11  years, 

10  months  and  22  days. Ivory  which  has  become  pliable  by 

ago  may  be  made  to  recover  its  original  grandness  by  boiling  it  in 
a  solution  of  gelatine  for  some  hours.  It  may  be  made  soft  and 
translucent  by  laying  it  in  phosphoric  acid  of  moderate  strength, 
drying  it  in  pure  linen,  previously  rinsing  it  in  water.  When  dry 
it  is  translucent  and  hard,  but  will  soften  on  being  dipped  in  warm 
water  and  milk.  The  time  of  immersion  in  the  acid  differs  with 
different  pieces  of  ivory,  and  if  certain  parts  are  to  retain,  their 
original  character,  they  should  be  covered  with  a  Tarnish  before 

immersion. In  1847,  the  consumption  of  siLk  and  silk  goods 

in  the  United  States  amounted  to  511,640,809  ;  in  1850,  it  amount- 
ed to  $17,680,964,  and  in  1856,  to  $30,636,998. The  Lockport 

(N.  Y.)  papers  state  that  two  men — father  and  son — went  to  a 
drug  store  at  Suspension  Bridge,  lately,  and  asked  for  quinine.  A 
package  was  put  up  for  them,  and  they  both  took  a  dose  on  going 
to  bed,  from  the  effects  of  which  they  both  died.     On  examination 

the  package  was  found  to  contain  morphine. A  celebrated 

English  physician  claims  that  manganic  acid  is  an  invaluable  aid 
in  curing  cancer.  It  is  not  as  painful  as  other  caustics,  and  does 
not  injure  the  constitution.     The  acid  is  a  powerful  antiseptic.     It 

destroys  warts,  moles,  etc.,  with  great  rapidity. The  Boston 

Inland  Mutual  Insurance  Company  announce  that  they  insuro 
against  the  perils  of  navigation  and  transportation  on  grain, 
flour  and  other  products,  from  Chicago  and  all  ports  on  the  Lakes 

to  Boston. A  diamond  of  the  first  water,  "brilliant  cut,"  and 

weighing  three  hundred  carats,  would  be  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg, 

and  would  be  worth  $3,600,000. Franklin  said  if  every  man 

and  woman  would  work  four  hours  a  day  at  something  useful,  want 
and  misery  would  be  banished  from  the  world,  and  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  tweuty-four  hours  might  be  devoted  to  leisure  and 

pleasure. It  has  been  estimated  by  the  timber-getters  of  the 

South,  that  a  large  pine  sufficient  for  the  spars  or  beams  of  a  first- 
class  ship  requires  two  or  three  centuries  to  grow. Nothing 

creates  such  an  excitement  in  a  country  town  as  the  arrival  of  a 
circus.  But  at  present,  we  are  told  by  an  exchange  that  ought  to 
know,  they  are  doing  next  to  nothing.  The  "revulsion"  has 
caught  them  between  wind  and  water,  and  they  are  now  preparing 
to  go  into  winter  quarters. 


Tiie  last  Fish  Stort. — The  latest  fish  story  is  thus  told  by 
the  Makulla  (Fla.)  Times:  "On  Saturday  last,  as  a  party  who 
bad  been  fishing  up  the  river  were  returning  home,  they  missed  a 
string  containing  twenty-nine  small  trout  and  perch,  which  had 
been  tied  to  the  stern  of  the  boat.  Going  back  a  small  distance, 
they  heard  a  splashing  in  some  grass  growing  in  the  river,  and  on 
reaching  the  spot  found  tho  lost  string  of  fish.  Upon  pulling  them 
into  their  boat  they  hauled  in  a  large  trout  with  it.  Tho  trout 
had  swallowed  three  of  the  fish  on  the  string,  and,  being  unable 
to  swallow  tho  balance  of  them  or  get  away,  was  captured.  The 
trout  weighed  ten  or  twelve  pounds." 


Fainting  as  a  Business. — In  some  of  the  French  theatres 
they  engage,  to  secure  the  requisite  eclat  for  a  new  play,  a  hand- 
some young  lady  to  faint  in  one  of  the  conspicuous  boxes,  at  the 
most  thrilling  moment  of  the  piece.  This  is  a  novel  species  of 
claquerism,  and  one  that  might  prove  very  effective  were  it  clever- 
ly attempted  in  this  country.  Very  few  ladies,  though,  can  faint 
prettily.  It  demands  a  Parisienne.  There  is  an  ease,  a  graco,  a 
witchery  about  her  swoon  that  is  marvellously  attractive 


The  Habp  of  a  Thousand  Strings. — It  was  Dr.  "Watts  who 
first  sung  of  a  harp  of  a  thousand  strings,  as  follows  : 

"  Our  lives  contain  a  thousand  springs, 
And  die  when  one  in  gone  : 
Strange  that  a  harp  of  thousand  strings 
Should  keep  la  tunc  so  long.19 


aiHaiigilJe  ffiaujetings. 

The  price  ol  bediming  to  comedown  in  Havana,  in 

An  effort  is  being  iru  il  persona  to 

get  up  a  libra  ■  of  the  prisoner!  tu  Sing  Stag. 

The  theatre.*  in  the  Wert  are  generally  doing  »  very  excellent 
busine         We  presume  the  managers  may  thank  their  "  start." 

A  Catholic  priest  named  Bavelli  was  murdered  in  New  Orleans 
lately,  in  the  night,  by  persons  who  inflicted  some  sixteen  stabs 
upon  him. 

Tho  Bath  (Me.)  Tribune  says  that  Dr.  Wilkinson  of  that  <itv 
has  in  bis  possession  a  druggist's  mortar  which  has  been  in  use 
two  hundred  and  thirty-three 

Col.  Johnson,  with  the  last  division  of  the  Utah  army,  has  passed 
Fort  Kearney,  en  route  fur  Suit  Lake,  and  ha*  expressed  bJs  deter- 
mination to  quarter  his  men  in  the  Holy  Valley  ihi*  winter. 

David  Paul  Brown,  a  Philadelphia  lawyer  of  considerable  re- 
pute, fell  upon  a  southern  railroad  track  the  other 'lay,  whit 
ting   out  of  a  car.     The  train  went   over  his  fiat,  but  his  head 
escapedi 

Messrs.  Crane  have  been  boring  an  artesian  well  at  their  paper 
mills  in  Dalton,  Muss.,  and  have  reached  the  depth  of  .392  feet. 
They  now  get  a  stream  of  eight  gallons  a  minute,  and  mean  to 
keep  on  until  they  get  at  least  two  hundred. 

The  Nashville  (Tcnn.)  papers  confidently  assert  that  when  all 
tho  returns  of  the  recent  assessment  in  that  Suite  are  made  up, 
the  entire  amount  of  taxable  property  within  her  limits  will 
amount  to  not  less  than  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 

A  young  man  named  Peter  Whclan,  manufacturer  and  dealer  in 
tin  ware,  stoves,  etc.,  committed  suicide  in  Concord,  Mass.,  by 
banging  himself  in  ashed  in  tho  rear  of  his  dwelling.  He  wus 
doing  a  good  business,  and  had  been  married  only  one  year. 

Two  negroes  recently  murdered  a  widow  lady,  Are.  Ilill,  and  a 
negro  woman,  at  Berlin,  Arkansas,  and  then  threw  them  into  the 
house,  which  was  set  on  fire  and  destroyed.  Being  arrested,  they 
confessed  tho  crime,  whereupon  the  people  made  a  bonfire  and 
burnt  them. 

It.  V.  Marsh,  Esq.,  of  Brandon,  Vt.,  has  raised  this  season,  ac- 
cording to  the  North  Eastern  Christian  Advocate,  a  squash,  or 
English  Yellow  pumpkin,  measuring  six  feet  and  three  inches  in 
circumference.  This  must  be  a  whopper — wo  mean  the  squash, 
not  the  account  of  it. 

Among  the  results  of  the  hard  times  mentioned  in  the  New 
York  papers,  is  the  suicide  of  a  young  lady.  She  was  a  seam- 
stress, and,  ascertaining  that  the  firm  she  had  worked  for  could 
give  her  no  more  employment,  went  home,  and  going  to  her  room, 
committed  the  deed. 

A  Mrs.  Buckman,  of  Philadelphia,  poisoned  herself  with  arse- 
nic a  few  days  ago,  because  the  gentleman  to  whom  she  was  en- 
gaged to  be  married,  and  with  whom  she  had  entrusted  a  consid- 
erable sum  of  money,  had  failed  in  business.  Help  came  too  late 
to  save  the  victim  of  moneyed  anxiety. 

In  the  circuit  court  of  Bedford  County,  Va.,  Miss  Almira  "W. 
Wingfield  obtained  a  verdict  of  S2500  damages  from  Wm.  Stein, 
for  breach  of  marriage  contract.  The  lady  is  about  3-i  years  of 
age,  and  the  gentleman  SO.  This  was  the  second  trial  of  the  case, 
a  former  jury  having  given  a  verdict  of  S750  for  the  plaintiff, 
which  was  set  aside  on  motion  of  the  defendant. 

The  editor  of  the  Shawneetown  Blinoisian  has  been  cultivating 
the  Chinese  sugar-cane,  and  one  acre  of  ground  will  produce  eighty- 
seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents'  worth  of  molasses,  seed  and  fodder, 
at  a  cost  of  thirty-two  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  leaving  a  net  profit  of 
fifty-five  dollars  an  acre.  He  says  he  has  placed  the  cost  at  the 
very  highest  figure — probably  too  high  by  ten  dollars. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce  writes 
that  the  gorgeousness  of  all  articles  of  jewelry  in  France  daily  in- 
creases. The  necklaces — an  ornament  which  will  be  much  worn 
this  winter, — bracelets,  sevignes,  agraffes,  wreaths  and  bouquets 
for  the  coiffure,  etc.,  now  displayed  at  the  fashionable  establish- 
ments in  Paris,  are  splendid  specimens  of  richness,  combined 
with  good  taste. 

Letters  from  Paris  state  that  Rossini,  after  many  years  spent  in 
inactivity,  is  again  engaged  in  composition,  but  whether  of  a  grand 
opera,  a  comic  opera,  an  oratorio,  or  what,  be  does  not  allow  his 
friends  to  know.  It  was  nearly  thirty  years  ago  that  Rossini  gave 
the  world  his  last  and  greatest  opera,  "  William  Tell/'  and  since 
that  time  he  has  produced  nothing  of  importance  excepting  the 
"  Stabat  Mater." 

A  person  who  ostensibly  peddles  for  a  living,  but  in  reality  sub- 
sists on  alms,  went  to  the  Savings  Bank  in  Utiea,  alarmed  by  the 
pressure,  and  demanded  his  deposits.  They  were  given  him  in 
the  shape  of  a  pile  of  bills  over  half  a  foot  thick  ;  just  previously 
the  editor  of  the  Telegraph  had  given  him  a  quarter.  The  editor 
refuses  to  publish  the  name  of  the  financier,  not  wishing  to  ruin 
his  character  for  poverty. 

Hon.  Thomas  H.  Seymour,  American  minister  to  the  court  of 
St.  Petersburgh,  has  been  presented  by  the  emperor  of  Russia  with 
a  magnificent  table,  made  from  the  marble  of  the  Siberian  quar- 
ries. Its  whole  cost  was  some  S7500,  and  it  arrived  in  this  coun- 
try a  few  weeks  since.  The  Grand  Duke  Constantino,  as  another 
proof  of  Governor  Seymour's  popularity  at  that  court,  has  ordered 
a  vase  for  him  which  will  cost  S5000,  and  it  will  be  presented 
soon. 

Our  readers  remember  the  perils  through  which  the  steamer 
Southerner  lately  passed.  During  the  storm,  and  when  death  was 
staring  each  one  in  the  face,  a  lady  was  constantly  seen  among 
the  men,  serving  them  with  refreshments,  and  cheering  them  .with 
kind  words  and  hope.  She  was  always  ready  to  carry  out  the 
wishes  of  the  mates  and  engineers  ;  and  it  was  by  her  example  of 
coolness  and  bravery  that  all  on  board  were  inspired  with  fresh 
zeal  and  energy.     All  honor  to  such  a  woman. 

Recently,  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  a  party  of  "  Calathumpians  "  sere- 
naded a  newly-married  couple,  after  which  they  were  invited  into 
the  house  to  partake  of  refreshments.  Among  the  edibles  furnished 
was  whiskey,  of  which  a  young  man  named  Samuel  White — broth- 
er of  the  bride — partook  freely.  He  became  very  much  intoxica- 
ted, lay  down  in  the  room,  and  was  left  there,  the  family  concluding 
that  it  would  be  best  not  to  disturb  him.  In  the  morning  he  was 
found  dead.     White  was  only  fifteen  years  of  age. 

The  owners  of  the  Trenton  Locomotive  Works  have  received 
the  contract  for  building  a  marine  hospital  for  the  United  States 
government  at  .New  Orleans,  the  material  to  he  of  iron.  The 
length  is  to  be  three  hundred  and  forty-eight  feet,  with  wings  each 
of  two  hundred  and  four  feet.  The  main  building  will  be  three 
stories  high,  and  the  wings  two  stories.  Both  the  main  building 
and  the  wings  will  be  surmounted  with  domes.  A  verandah,  two 
stories  high,  will  extend  around  the  entire  structure.  The  exteri- 
or walls,  roof  and  verandahs  are  to  he  entirely  of  iron. 


jForetgn  Items. 


Tbe  total  population  of  In'li;.  i*  .-taicd  by  a  parliamentary  return 
just  published,  to  be  iw,^t,2'j7. 

]  ii  Time*  declares  May,  June,  July  and  An(?un  to 

I  months  erar  experienced  in  England. 
The  length  of  railroad    in  England  ind  Wales,  open  on  Decem- 
ber :(l ,  •  i  in  Ireland, 
1   i  miles. 
Mount  Blanc  wu  incceaafullT  ascended  on  the  28th  of  August, 
by  two  Americans,  both  belonging  to  Boeton — Messrs.  StnjYl 
and  Stephen  W.  Da 
Advices   from   Constantinople  state  that  an  insurrection  had 
broken  out  in  the  Khanatz,  and  that  Schumyl  had  made  prisoner 
the  goremor  ol  liutt  province. 

In  London,  not  long  since,  John  Dean  and  William  Cnshway 
were  sentenced  to  one  month  in  the  house  of  correction  for  tortur- 
ing a  cat  by  setting  a  dog  upon  her.  In  aggravation  of  the  offence 
I  roved  that  she  was  a  cat  of  good  character. 
It  h  stated  that  among  the  paintings  of  the  Paris  Louvre  are 
"The  Marriage  Eeast  of  Cans,"  by  l'aul  Veronese,  rained  ut 
$200,000  I  Immaculate  Conception,"  by  Murillu,  reined  at 
8160,000;  "The  Sleep  of  Antiope,"  by  Correggio,  rained  at 
5100,000 ;  and  "  The  Virgin  among  the  Bocks,"  by  Vinci,  valued 
ut  (80,000.  _    ^_^ 

Sranfcs  of  (Solo. 

. . .  Some  habitual  association  with  the  poor,  the  dependent, 
the  sorrowful,  is  an  indispensable  source  of  the  highest  element ■» 
of  character. — Martineau. 

....  The  taste  for  emotion  may  become  a  dangerous  taste  ;  wo 
should  be  very  cautious  how  we  attempt  to  gqueeze  out  of  human 
life  more  ecstasy  and  paroxysm  than  it  can  well  afford. — Sydney 
Smith. 

Perhaps  the  rarest  gift  that  God  confers  upon  a  man  is  tho 

power  of  interesting,  quickening,  or  elevating  other  men  by  tho 
utterance  of  his  thoughts,  especially  upon  subject*  spiritual  and 
eternal,  when  they  touch  no  living  passion. — J.  II.  Thorn. 

He  who  does  not  raise  himself  above  the  breastwork  of 

his  order,  is  no  hero  within  it.  An  order,  as  6uch,  makes  only 
puppets.  Be  in  thine  own  person  more  than  thine  order,  and  then 
thou  wilt  be  the  first  to  perceive,  to  avoid,  and  to  amend  its  de- 
fects.— Herder. 

Whatever  may  be  the  means,  or  whatever  the  more  im- 
mediate end  of  any  kind  of  art,  all  of  it  that  is  good  agrees  in 
this,  that  it  is  the  expression  of  one  soul  talking  to  another,  and  is 
precious  according  to  the  greatness  of  the  soul  that  utters  it. — 
Ruskin. 

Some  are  eminent  in  one  gift,  others  have  variety  of  colors. 

They  that  glory  in  one  excellency,  what  do  they  but  as  if  a  man 
should  refuse  to  look  only  upon  some  one  color  most  pleasant  to 
him,  when  all  are  as  suitable  to  the  eye,  though  some  more  delight- 
ful ? — Nathaniel  Culvencd. 


Jrjfeet'g  iSuiget. 

A  woman  beats  the  old  German,  for  her  philosophy  is,  mostly, 
not  Kant,  but  Wont. 

A  clergyman  being  asked  by  a  skeptical  physician  how  it  hap- 
pened that  the  patriarchs  lived  to  snch  an  old  age,  replied,  "  they 
took  no  physic." 

The  way  they  prevent  a  run  on  banks  out  west,  a  crowd  gather 
about  the  door  and  threaten  to  ride  any  man  on  a  rail  who  offers 
to  embarrass  the  bank. 

The  Arabs  have  a  good  proverb  on  what  is  called  the  "  lucky 
man."  They  say  :  "i'ling  him  into  the  Nile,  and  he  will  come 
up  with  a  fish  in  his  mouth." 

"  0,  Mary,  my  heart  is  breaking."  "Is  it,  indeed,  Mr.  Close- 
fist?  So  much  the  better  for  you."  "  Why,  my  idol?"  "Be- 
cause, when  it  is  broken  out  and  out,  you  may  sell  the  pieces  for 
gun-flints." 

Some  queer  fish  in  St.  Lonis,  in  allusion  to  the  "bill  for  the 
benefit  of  married  women,"  when  before  the  Missouri  Legislature, 
asked  if  it  wouldn't  be  better  for  them  to  benefit  the  "  single  "  la- 
dies, and  not  trouble  themselves  about  other  men's  wives  1 

"  I  shall  not  appoint  a  day  of  Thanksgiving,"  said  one  of  our 
governors  to  a  committee  that  waited  on  him  upon  the  subject. 
"  Well,  then,"  replied  a  member  of  the  committee,  "the  people 
will,  by  common  consent,  take  for  that  purpose  the  day  of  your 
retirement  from  office." 
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PICTURES  OF  THE  ORIENT. 

Tho  fino  engravings  on  this  page  avo  from  a  highly  inter- 
esting work-just  issued  from  tho  press  of  Rudd  and  Carlo- 
ton,  Now  York,  entitled,  "Roumania;  the  border  Land  of 
tho  Christian  and  the  Turk,  comprising  advontures  of 
Travel  in  Eastern  Europe  and  Western  Asia.  By  James 
O.  Noycs,  M.  D.,  surgeon  in  tho  Ottoman  army."  Dr. 
Noyes  is  a  young  American  who  undertook  tho  journey  of 
which  this  pleasant  work  is  the  print,  in  tho  second  year  of 
tho  Russo-Turks.  Ho  says  modestly,  in  his  preface  :  "  His 
object  has  been  to  give  a  truthful  picture  of  the  everyday 
life  of  tho  peoplo  among  whom  he  travelled,  especially  tho 
poetical  nations  of  the  Lower  Danube,  whose  names  are 
scarcely  known  to  Amorican  readers.  What  relates  to  hu- 
manity concerns  us  all,  and  to  know  the  beliefs  and  senti- 
ments of  our  fellow-beings,  to  learn  with  what  songs,  tradi- 
tions and  pastimes  they  amuse  each  other,  interests  us  more 
than  tho  dry  details  of  governments,  or  the  mere  impres- 
.  sions  of  the  passing  tniveller."  But  so  unpretending  an 
introduction  givos  the  reader  no  idea  of  the  rich  treat  which 
follows.  In  a  pure  and  brilliant  style,  the  author  presents, 
not  a  dull  itineracy,  not  the  transcript  of  a  journal,  with  its 
dry  records  and  guide-book  details,  but  a  vivid  picture  of 
tho  strange  wild  regions  that  he  traversed,  and  the  people 
whose  acquaintance  he  formed.  Manners  and  customs  and 
costumes  are  vividly  portrayed — here  we  have  a  bit  of  phi- 
losophy, there  an  anecdote,  the  fragment  of  a  ballad  or  a 
singular  Turkish  tradition,  or  an  era  of  history,  sketched 
with  a  broad  and  flowing  pencil.  There  is  not  a  dull  page 
in  the  whole  520  that  make  up  the  volume  ;  and  a  vast 
amount  of  information  is  conveyed  in  the  most  agreeable 
manner.  Dr.  Noyes  has  the  advantage  of  unhackneyed 
themes,  but  he  has  treated  them  in  the  best  possible  man- 
ner. His  Turks,  Wallachs,  Gipsies,  Bulgarians,  and  the 
rest  of  his  personages  are  imbued  with  the  true  local  color, 
and  they  speak  and  act  with  dramatic  propriety.  You  feel, 
as  you  make  their  acquaintance,  that  they  are  painted  from 
the  life.  The  book  is  liberally  illustrated  with  fine  wood 
engravings.  The  first  picture  we  select  is  that  representing 
a  group  of  females  of  the  Daco-Romans,  descendants  of 
that  proud  race  who  look  back  to  Trajan  as  their  Romulus. 
Dr.  Noyes  says :  Compared  with  the  European  States, 
Moldavia  is  almost  as  large  as  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  and 
contains  a  great  number  of  inhabitants,  while  Wallachia  is 
considerably  larger  than  Holland  and  Belgium  together. 
Bukarest  has  the  same  latitude  as  the  capital  of  Maine,  and  Yassy, 
the  chief  city  of  Moldavia,  is  further  north  than  Quebec.  The 
people  may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes — first,  taxable  per- 
sons, and  second,  such  as  are  exempt  from  taxation.  To  the  lat- 
ter belong  the  Boyards,  numbering  about  two  thousand,  who  alone 
enjoy  political  rights,  the  clergy,  privileged  families,  and  servants. 


ANCIENT   JAZYGES. 

The  artizans,  licensed  traders,  and  peasants  alone  bear  the  heavy 
burdens  of  the  state.     The  condition  of  the  peasants  is  but  little 
removed  from  that  of  slaves.     Though  among  the  most  thinly 
settled  portions  of  Europe,  the  Danubian  Principalities  have  a 
population  of  4,000,000  souls,  of  whom  2,500,000  belong  to  Wal- 
lachia, and  the  remainder  to  Moldavia.     The  Roumani,  however, 
are  not  confined  to  the  Principalities,  but  are  scattered  through 
Transylvania,  Bessarabia,  and  the  Bukovania,  num- 
bering in  all  more  than  7,000,000  people.     They  have 
preserved  in  an  eminent  degree  the  physical  type  and 
the  customs  of  their  ancestors,  the  Roman  colonists 
who  settled  in  Dacia  and  absorbed  the  remnant  of  the 
haughty  nation  conquered  by  Trajan.     The  Daco-Ro- 
mans  call  their  land  Zara  Roumanesca,   the   Roman 

country,  and  their  language  Limba  Roumanesca,  the  r^y 

Roman   tongue.     Trajan  is  the  Romulus   of  Dacia.  ^S 

There  are  souvenirs  of  him  everywhere,  in  the  tradi- 
tions as  well  as  in  the  superstitions  of  the  people.  The 
Milky  Way  is  "  Trajan's  Way,"  the  mountain  peak  is 
his  watch-tower.  The  elevated  forehead,  the  aquiline 
nose,  the  full,  dark,  melancholy  eye,  the  southern  tinge, 
all  tell  of  the  old  Roman,  though  the  peasant  be  clothed 
in  sheepskins,  and  knows  not  the  names  of  the  heroes 
from  whom  he  may  have  descended.  Ask  the  simplest 
peasant  who  he  is,  and  he  will  answer,  "  Eo  sum  Rou- 
man."  The  common  saying,  La  un  Roumandece  Sassi, 
one  Roman  is  worth  ten  Saxons,  shows  the  estimation 
in  which  these  ignorant  people  hold  themselves  in  com- 
parison with  their  neighbors.  The  Limba  Roumanesca 
is  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Latin  tongue,  and  differs 
not  essentially  from  the  vulgar  Latin,  the  lingua  rustica, 
of  the  time  of  Trajan.  The  Daco-Romans  have  adopt- 
ed many  Slavic  and  Turkish  words,  y«t  their  dialect  so 
nearly  resembles  the  Italian  that  I  could  make  myself 
understood  among  them.  One  of  the  Austrian  regi- 
ments stationed  in  Bukarest  during  my  visit  was  from 
Italy,  and  these  mutual  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Romans — though  separated  from  each  other  more  than 
seventeen  centuries — conversed  together  without  diffi- 
culty, and  as  far  as  permitted,  fraternized  with  each 
other.    But  how  changed  !     Their  ancestors  were  the 
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conquering  Romans ;  the  Italians  bend  the  knee  to  an  Austrian 
tyrant  who  bears  the  name  of  Cffisar  without  any  of  his  virtues  ; 
the  Daco-Romans  are  the  ready  slaves  of  any  despot  who  may 
wish  to -extend  over  them  the  iron  arm  of  his  power.     The  latter 
dream  of  Pan-Romanism,  or  a  union  of  all  the  Roumanian  race, 
but  their  nationality,  their  60uls,  their  virtues  have  been  crushed 
out.     The 
most  cultiva- 
ted   of    the 
Daco-Ro- 

mans  are  to  ^_^ 

be   found  in  =^"18 ".-".":.  ^=~-—-—__ 

Wal  1  a  c  h  i  a  _-; .  ^>t-fe=r^§^£||r ; 

and   Molda-         ^ .  .jJh^b^  =g^g^L 
via.  Thefol-  -   ~;;A:;;    ?^V;  ^  ~ 

lowing  is  an  '- -  ■■■f^r^r-'--. ---■'.  ■:'..'     j- 

accountof  '    --■-"  -  '  l-  ■         ■"'  =: 

the    Wal-  3§$^%i 

lachs      in 
T  r  a  n  sylva- 
nia  and  Low- 
er Hungary, 
in   the    de- 
scription   of 
which  he  has 
employed 
some  of  the 
quaint  forms 
o  f     expres- 
sions used  by 
an  old  Ger- 
man author. 
Their    man- 
ner of  living 
is  extremely 
rough   and 
savage ; they 
are  destitute 
of    religion, 
arts ,    an d 
sciences.  .  From  their  infancy  the  children  are  washed  every  day 
in  warm  water,  and  then  swathed  in  coarse  linen  or  woolen  cloth. 
The  seasons  and  the  weather  make  herein  no  difference.     From 
the  fifth  to  the  twelfth  or  fourteenth  year  of  their  age  they  are  left 
to  attend  the  herds  and  flocks,  the  girls  being  taught  in  the  mean- 
time washing,  baking,  spinning,  needle-work,  and  weaving.     The 
dress  of  the  boys  and  girls  is  the  same.     The  houses  of  the  Wal- 


lachs usually  consist  of  but  one  small  room,  in  which  old 
and  young,  men  and  women,  are  indiscriminately  mixed  ; 
pigs  and  fowls  also  frequently  come  in  for  their  share  of  the 
accommodations.  Before  the  door  is  generally  a  semi-fluid 
puddle,  where  the  swine  and  children  indulge  in  their  siesta. 
The  house  is  constructed  of  the  unhewn  branches  of  trees, 
lined  inside  with  mud,  and  covered  with  a  high  straw  roof 
held  in  its  place  by  branches  of  trees  hung  across  it.  The 
light  is  usually  admitted  through  a  piece  of  bladder.  Their 
mode  of  dress  is  various.  The  men  wear  white  trousers  of 
coarse  cloth,  very  large,  and  descending  to  the  ankles.  In 
summer  these  are  made  of  linen  instead  of  woolen;  over 
this  is  worn  a  coarse  shirt,  with  wide  open  sleeves,  reaching 
partly  over  the  thighs,  and  hanging  outside  of  the  breeches ; 
hence,  by  way  of  contempt,  the  Hungarians  call  the  Wal- 
lachs "  people  who  let  their  shirts  hang  out."  A  leather 
girdle  is  worn  around  the  waist,  in  which  they  carry  a  knife, 
flint,  steel,  and  a  tobacco  pipe.  They  wrap  rags  round  the 
feet,  and  bind  over  them  sandals  of  raw  leather,  with  coarse 
thongs.  The  fashion  varies  in  almost  every  village,  and  is 
even  more  tyrannical  than  in  Paris.  When  the  peasant 
goes  to  purchase  an  article  of  dress,  she  mentions  the  name 
of  her  village  to  the  merchant,  who  then  produces  the  arti- 
cle fashionable  in  that  locality.  The  males  never  cover  the 
head  while  in  mourning,  let  the  weather  be  what  it  may. 
The  common  people  suffer  the  beard  to  grow  after  the  age 
of  forty,  when  they  are  called  grandfathers ;  although  the 
Wallachian,  marrying  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  is  frequently  a 
grandfather  at  the  age  of  thirty.  The  girls  go  bareheaded. 
Their  ornaments  consist  of  earrings  of  brass,  colored  glass 
beads,  and  pieces  of  money  fastened  to  a  string,  and  tied 
round  the  head  or  neck.  The  latter  give  a  ringing  noise,  so 
that  the  well-dressed  Wallachian  girl  "  makes  a  fine  music 
wherever  she  goes,"  and  may  very  often  be  heard  sooner 
than  seen.  She  carries  her  entire  dower  upon  her  person. 
In  order  to  appear  more  beautiful,  the  women  paint  then- 
cheeks  red,  and  color  their  eyebrows  black.  They  wear  a 
long  chemise,  reaching  down  almost  to  the  ankles.  From 
a  small  girdle  are  suspended  two  aprons,  one  before  and  the 
other  behind.  The  embroidery  upon  these  fringed  and 
many-colm-ed  garments  is  esteemed  an  important  part  of 
ornamental  attire.  The  women  also  wear  under  the  che- 
mise, in  winter,  wide  drawers  of  coarse  woollen  cloth,  and 
like  tho  males,  put  on  the  juba,  or  sheepskin  cloak,  with  the 
wool  inside.  The  front  of  the  chemise  is  always  open,  and 
serves  as  a  receptacle  for  cabbages,  meat,  and  perhaps  a  dozen 
other  articles,  thus  forming,  altogether,  a  most  astonishing  protu- 
berance. Nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  the  appearance  of 
a  Wallachian  woman  returning  from  the  market  with  her  bosom 
bulged  out  with  the  purchases  of  the  day.  No  woman  is  seen 
going  about  without  some  work  in  hand,  or  is  ever  by  any  chance 
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idle.  The  peasant's  wife  goes  to  market  with  a  basket  of  goods 
balanced  on  her  head,  an  infant  on  her  back,  and  twirling  her  dis- 
taff at  the  same  time,  as  dexterously  as  one  of  the  princesses  of 
Homer.  She  spins,  weaves,  and  makes  the  dresses  of  her  family, 
helps  her  lazy  husband  cut  the  corn  in  harvest  time,  and  trudges 
along  in  the  mud  while  he  rides  on  horseback.  If  you  ask  a 
peasant  for  what  he  wants  a  wife,  he  usually  answers,  "  To  comb 
me,  and  keep  me  clean,"  Yet,  so  far  as  cleanliness 
goes,  she  is,  in  Transylvania  abad  housewife.  Neither 
does  her  labor  produce  so  much  as  might  be  imagined. 
Among  the  German  settlers  it  is  a  proverb  "  to  be  as 
busy  as  a  Wallaeh  woman,  and  do  as  little."  The 
men  are  indolent  and  cowardly,  except  when  it  comes 
to  smuggling,  plundering,  horse  stealing,  or  attacking 
a  bear.  A  long  succession  of.  ill-treatment  has  tnadi 
them  timid  and  suspicious.  Frorr  sheer 
bask  in  the  sun  in  summer  and  stan 
other  group  on  this  page  represen 
mania,"  a  party  of  wandering  gip^"  ;  *!'  ' 
and  anvil.  Mr.  Noyes  gives  us  many  interesting  par- 
ticulars of  these  nomadic  people,  and  we-  learn  that  he 
is  preparing  for  the  press  a  complete  history  of  them, 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  entertaining  and  instructive. 
Of  the  remaining  pictures  one  represents  the  wild  and 
warlike  Jazyges,  who,  clad  in  mail,  man  as  well  as 
horse,  once  roamed  over  the  plains  and  valleys  of 
Roumania,  and  another  the  castle  of  Arva,  a  singular 
stronghold  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  From  the 
glimpses  we  have  given  of  Dr.  Noyes's  volume  it  will 
be  seen  that  it  is  just  the  book  for  these  dull  times, 
As  we  have  stated  above,  the  author  is  engaged  in  pre- 
paring for  the  press  an  illustrated  work  on  the  gipsies, 
interspersed  with  sketches  of  travel.  In  themeanwhile 
Dr.  Noyes  employs  some  of  his  leisure  in  delivering 
lectures,  and  he  lias  proved  a  most  attractive  speaker 
at  the  institutions  which  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
secure  his  services.  The  variety  of  adventures  and 
scenes  through  which  he  has  passed  supply  him  with 
ample  material  forentertainingand  instructive  addresses 
— precisely  the  kind ,  of  matter  which  always  finds 
favor  with  lyceum  audiences. 
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LOADING  COTTON  ON  THE  ALABAMA  RIVER. 

The  spirited  scono  on  this  pago  was  sketched  expressly  for  us 
upon  the  spot  by  Mr.  Kilbum,  and  is  a  corroct  representation  of 
the  manner  of  loading  cotton  on  board  the  steamboats  that  ply  on 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  cotton  region  of  the  South.  In  the 
loft  hand  foreground  of  the  picture  is  seen  the  bow  of  a  passenger 
and  freight  boat,  with  ladies  and  gentlemen  congregated  thickly 
on  the  promenade  deck,  while  on  the  forward  part  of  the  lower 
deck  the  bales  of  cotton  are  rolled  on  board  by  a  gang  of  hands. 
The  bales  are  started  from  the  summit  of  a  high  bluff,  two  ne- 
groes with  cotton-hooks  attending  on  each  to  moderate  the  speed 
of  the  descent  and  guide  them  on  their  way.  A  large  quantity  is 
thus  laden  in  a  very  brief  space  of  time,  when  the  bell  rings  and 
the  boat  resumes  her  way.  The  Alabama  River,  on  the  banks  of 
which  our  picture  was  drawn,  is  formed  by  the  junction  ot  the 
Coosa  and  Tallapoosa,  which  unite  ten  miles  north  of  the  city  of 
Montgomery.  It  then  takes  a  westerly  direction  to  Selma,  below 
which  it  pursues  a  very  winding  course  towards  the  southwest, 
until  it  unites  with  the  Tombigbee,  about  45  miles  north  of  the 
city  of  Mobile.  The  river  formed  by  this  union  is  then  called  the 
Mobile.  The  Alabama  is  an  excellent  stream  for  steamboats, 
being  navigable  for  the  largest  class  ot  boats  through  all  its  ex- 
tent, and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  except  in  instances  of  extra- 
ordinary drought.  The  length  of  the  main  stream  is  about  three 
hundred  miles,  and  the  distance  from  Mobile  to  Wetumpka,  which 
is  at  the  head  of  navigation  for  large  boats,  is  about  four  hundred 
and  sixty  miles.     The  region  through  which  it  flows  is  occupied 


by  plantations  of  cotton,  extensive  savannahs,  and  forests  of  val- 
uable timber.  Of  cotton,  as  we  remarked  in  a  former  article,  the 
exuberant  soil  of  Alabama  yields  more  than  any  other  member  of 
our  prosperous  confederacy  of  States.  But  this,  though  the  staple, 
is  by  no  means  the  only  valuable  agricultural  product  of  a  State 
singularly  blessed  in  fertility.  Towards  the  north,  the  low  moun- 
tains are  deep  in  grass,  affording  abundant  pasturage  to  numer- 
ous herds  of  cattle.  The  central  portion  of  the  State  is  occupied 
by  fertile  prairies,  and  the  southern,  though  often  sandy  and  in- 
ferior in  productiveness,  has  many  fertile  alluvial  bottoms,  on 
which  rice  is  grown.  In  Marengo  and  Greene  counties  there  were 
formerly  extensive  cane-brakes,  which  are  now  nearly  cleared,  dis- 
closing some  of  the  very  best  land  in  the  State.  Sugar  cane 
grows  in  the  southwest  neck,  between  Mobile  Bay  and  the  Missis- 
sippi. Alabama  produces  large  quantities  of  Indian  corn,  oats, 
live  stock,  sweet  potatoes  and  butter ;  a  considerable  amount  of 
wheat,  rye,  rice,  wool,  hay,  peas,  beans,  Irish  potatoes,  fruit,  mar- 
ket vegetables  and  sugar  ;  and  some  tobacco,  barley,  buckwheat, 
wine,  cheese,  grass-seeds,  hops,  flax  and  silk.  Indigo  was  for- 
merly cultivated,  but  being  undersold  by  the  foreign  article,  its 
culture  was  given  up,  though  not  from  want  of  adaptability  of  the 
soil.  According  to  the  census  of  1850,  there  were  in  Alabama 
41,964  farms,  containing,  4,435,614  acres  of  improved  land,  pro- 
ducing 294,064  bushels  of  wheat;  28,754,048  of  Indian  corn; 
2,965,597  of  oats ;  892,701  of  beans  and  peas ;  261,482  of  Irish 
potatoes;  5,475,204  of  sweet  potatoes;  225,771,600  pounds  ot 
cotton;  8,242,000  pounds  of  sugar;  83,428  gallons  of  molasses; 


164,990  pounds  of  tobacco  ;  057,118  pounds  of  wool ;  4,008,811 
pounds  of  butter;  2,311,252  pounds  of  rice;  897,021  poundri  of 
beeswax  and  honey;  32,685  tons  of  hay;  live  stock  valued  at 
321,690,112;  orchard  fruits  worth  S15.408;  market  goods  worth 
$84,821  ;  and  slaughtered  animals  worth  54,823,485 ;  value  of 
farming  implements  and  machinery,  55,125,663.  Though  com- 
paratively little  attention  has  hitherto  been  paid  in  the  State  to 
manufactures,  yet  the  census  of  1850,  from  which  the  above  sta- 
tistics were  taken,  shows  that  there  were  1022  establishments,  each 
producing  annually  S500  and  upwards,  of  which  12  were  cotton 
factories,  employing  capital  to  the  amount  of  5651,000,  with 
346  male  and  390  female  hands,  consuming  raw  material  worth 
$23^,081,  and  producing  3,081,000  yards  of  stuff,  and  790,000 
pounds  of  yarn,  valued  at  $382,200 ;  14  forges,  furnaces,  etc., 
employing  capital  to  the  amount  of  S230,125,  and  266  male  hands, 
consuming  raw  material  worth  Slll,883,  and  producing  2537 
tons  of  castings,  pig  and  wrought  iron,  valued  at  5280,876.  Cap- 
ital invested  in  distilleries,  5500 ;  hands  employed,  2 ;  product, 
3000  gallons.  There  were  149  tanneries,  employing  5200,570, 
and  consuming  raw  material  worth  S158,247,  and  producing 
leather  valued  at  $335,911.  According  to  DeBow,  there  were 
549,499  bales  of  cotton  brought  to  Mobile  in  1851 — 2,  besides 
what  was  sent  to  New  Orleans  and  the  ports  of  Florida.  Enough 
has  been  said  to  display  the  resources  of  this  flourishing  State, 
and  in  former  numbers  we  have  given  other  details  and  facts. 
With  such  ample  resources  at  her  command  Alabama  is  destined 
to  rise  to  still  greater  influence  in  the  confederacy  of  States. 
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THE  MORMON'S  DAUGHTER: 


CAMP  LIFE  ACROSS  THE  PRAIRIES. 

A  TRUE  STORY  OP  OUR  OWN  REMARKABLE  TIMES. 


BY     M.     A.     AVERY. 


[concluded.] 

CHAPTER  XII.— [continued.] 

But  Helen  heard  not  the  thrilling  shonts  or  the  terrific  crash, — 
Haw  not  the  fiery  shower  or  the  flying  multitude,  as,  with  her  head 
lying  helplessly  upon  Lynn  Dover's  shoulder,  she  was  borne  from 
the  scene  of  danger  to  our  own  house,  followed  to  the  door  by 
quite  a  number  of  the  anxious  spectators. 

Eugene  was  ill  that  night,  and  neither  he,  Evelyn  nor  I  went  to 
the  fire,  upon  which  I  gazed  fearfully  from  my  chamber  window, 
little  dreaming  that  it  involved  such  danger  to  my  friend  ;  and 
my  father  and  Dover,  for  some  cause,  did  not  go  till  the  building 
was  expected  to  fall  every  moment  and  poor  Helen  was  making 
her  preparations  for  a  descent.  Neither  of  them  knew  of  her  ab- 
sence, and  of  course  did  not  dream  of  meeting  her  there,  and  she 
was  too  far  off  for  them  to  distinguish  her  features  when  they 
joined  the  awe-struck  crowd,  who  were  watching  her  movements 
60  breathlessly,  without  daring  to  go  to  her  assistance. 

As  Dover's  eye  took  in  the  whole  particulars  of  the  awful  scene, 
he  grew  excited.  His  heart  swelled  with  pity  for  the  poor  frantic 
sufferer,  and  shame  to  think  there  was  not  one  in  all  that  con- 
course daring  enough  to  risk  his  life  to  save  a  fellow-being  from  a 
fate  so  terrible. 

"Men,"  he  shouted,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  above  the  roar  of 
the  flames,  as  he  stepped  before  them,  "  who  will  assist  mo  to  raise 
a  ladder  to  that  window  V* 

There  was  no  reply,  and  no  one  stepped  forward. 

"What!  are  ye  cowards  all?"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  look  of 
scorn.  "  Can  ye  see  a  fellow-being  lost  without  an  effort  to  save 
her?" 

"  But  it  is  madness,  Dover, — it  is  certain  death  to  attempt  going 
a  step  nearer  that  fire  than  you  are  at  present,"  said  my  father,  as 
he  stepped  forward  and  attempted  to  drag  him  away. 

"Yes — it  is  tempting  fate,"  said  another.  "But  see!  she  is 
preparing  to  leap  from  the  window." 

"No;  she  is  letting  down  a  line,"  said  another,  "There!  it 
does  not  reach  the  ground  by  twenty  feet.  Poor  woman !  her  case 
is  hopeless.  She  will  be  smashed  to  a  jelly  if  she  falls  upon  that 
pavement." 

Dover  looked  up  at  the  slight  form,  now  thrown  out  in  bold 
relief  by  the  burning  walls  behind  her,  and  waited  to  hear  no  more. 
He  seized  one  of  the  ladders  that  had  been  withdrawn  from  the 
burning  building,  and  dragging  it  over  the  frozen  ground  to  a 
convenient  distance,  he  raised  it  against  the  wall,  just  as  Helen — 
too  much  occupied  with  her  own  fearful  thoughts  to  see  him,  or 
hear  his  shouts — was  beginning  to  make  her  perilous  descent. 
The  ladder  was  not  long  enough  to  have  reached  her  window  by 
many  feet ;  hut  bracing  it  carefully  against  the  wall,  he  ran  up  it 
and  caught  her  in  his  arms,  just  in  time  to  save  her  from  falling 
upon  the  hard  stone  pavement.  The  descent,  with  such  a  burthen, 
was  much  more  critical,  but  it  was,  as  we  have  seen,  accomplished 
in  safety,  amid  the  cheers  and  plaudits  of  the  multitude. 

By  the  time  he  reached  the  house,  which  he  entered  by  his  night- 
key,  Helen  had  begun  to  revive,  as  a  long-drawn  sigh  evidenced; 
and  opening  her  eyes  with  a  bewildered  air  soon  after  he  sat  down 
with  her  upon  the  sofa,  she  gazed  with  blinded  eyes  for  a  few  mo- 
ments upon  the  light  they  had  left  burning,  and  then  around  the 
room  with  a  returning  memory,  till  the  whole  frightful  scene  came 
back  upon  her  shuddering  vision. 

"  Merciful  Heaven !  was  it  a  dream  ?"  she  murmured.  "  If  so, 
O  how  frightfully  real  and  agonizing  were  my  sensations  !  But 
no ;  the  fire,  the  flight  from  room  to  room,  poor  Mrs.  Granby's 
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■— °.n®  xfclen  started  up  in  terror  and  surprise  at  the  sound  of  his  voice, 
"i^H^.ooking  into  the  dear  eyes  that  were  gazing  upon  her  so  ten- 
derly, she  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears. 

"  O,  Helen,  you  will  not  repulse  me  now  ?"  he  said,  as  he  drew 
her  to  her  former  resting-place,  and  mingled  his  tears  with  hers. 
"You  will  be  mine  from  henceforth  and  forever,  will  you  not?" 

There  was  no  immediate  reply,  but  she  did  not  attempt  to  fly 
from  him  now,  and  wept  like  a  grieved  child  upon  his  bosom. 

"  0,  I  thought  I  knew  your  voice,"  she  murmured,  when  she 
became  calmer,  "  in  that  moment  of  thrilling  terror  when  my  pal- 
sied hands  were  relaxing  their  frenzied  grasp  upon  that  frail  cord  ; 
and  I  knew  even  then  that  it  was  you  who  was  rescuing  me  from 
a  horrible  death,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  a  life  a  thousand  times 
more  precious  than  my  own,  and  I  trembled  for  you  as  well  as 
myself." 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  precious  than  your  life,  dear  Helen." 

'fBut  I  was  unworthy  of  such  a  sacrifice,  and  surely  I  can 
never  rppay  it,  dear  Lynn." 

'fThat  little  word  is  one  of  the  gold  coins  of  repayment,  and 
the  love  of  a  lifetime,  that  is  within  your  gift,  will  more  than 
r,epay  for  all  the  risk  I  ran  for  your  sake,  my  Helen." 


"But  how  came  you  to  know  that  I  was  there?" 
"I  did  not  know  it,  Helen;  and  how  much  soever  it  may  de" 
tract  from  the  value  of  the  deed  in  your  estimation,  I  must  say 
that  I  did  not  know  it  was  your  invaluable  life  I  was  trying  to 
save,  till  I  caught  you  in  my  arms  and  turned  your  face  to  the 
light,  preparatory  to  descending  to  the  earth  with  my  precious 
burthen.  And  you  may  bo  sure  the  shock  this  recognition  gave 
me  in  such  a  place,  nearly  incapacitated  me  from  fulfilling  my 
fearful  task.  But  strength  from  on  high  was  given  me.  Thank 
Heaven  !  we  are  safe,  and  free  to  live  and  love  once  more.  And 
that  you  may  know  that  wo  are  so — that  there  is  now  no  bar  to 
our  future  union,  I  will  show  you  a  missive  that  I  received  last 
evening,  on  my  return  from  the  lecture.  It  was  a  letter  from 
home  that  filled  my  heart  with  joy,  and  kept  mo  so  long  waking, 
that  when  I  did  sleep,  it  was  so  sound  as  to  prevent  my  hearing 
the  din  in  the  streets;  and  but  for  Mr.  Vernon's  rally,  I  fear  I 
should  have  slept  on,  until  you  had  slept  that  sleep  that  knows  no 
waking." 

•  "  Like  poor  Mrs.  Granby,"  said  Helen,  shuddering.  "  0,  what 
a  horrible  fate  was  hers,  and  bow  near  I  came  to  sharing  it,  my 
blistered  hands  will  testify!"  And  she  held  them  up,  scorched  by 
the  fire,  and  bleeding  from  the  friction  of  the  cloth  rope  by  which 
she  had  descended. 

"  0,  Helen,  why  did  I  not  know  this  before?  Hero  have  I  been 
dreaming  of  love  and  bliss,  while  you  were  suffering,"  said  he, 
excitedly. 

"I  hardly  knew  it  myself,  I  have  been  so  wild  with  excitement, 
and  so  happy,  too,  since  my  escape,"  she  said,  with  a  smile  which 
the  pain  she  was  now  suffering  made  very  faint  indeed.  "But 
judging  from  appearances,  I  shall  certainly  make  a  very  bungling 
shop-girl  for  some  time  to  come." 

"  Shop  girl  indeed  !  You  shall  never  go  into  the  shop  again, 
Helen,  except  as  a  customer,  if  I  can  prevent  it,"  said  Lynn,  as 
he  bustled  about  in  a  vain  attempt  to  find  something  with  which 
to  bind  up  her  wounded  hands. 

Day  was  now  breaking,  and  the  simultaneous  entrance  of  my 
father,  who  had  remained  at  the  fire,  working  like  a  hero  to  pre- 
vent the  spreading  of  the  flames  ;  and  myself,  who  had  risen  ear- 
lier than  usual,  in  my  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  the  poor  sufferers  by 
the  fire,  somewhat  relieved  Dover's  anxiety.  It  is  impossible  to 
depict  my  surprise  when  the  facts  became  known  to  me,  or  my  joy 
at  the  miraculous  escape  of  my  friend,  which  was  only  damped 
by  a  knowledge  of  the  fate  of  poor  Mrs.  Granby,  who  little  dreamed 
when  she  prayed  for  death  to  end  her  woes  that  she  would  so  soon 
meet  it  in  a  form  so  terrible  to  contemplate.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  though  my  father  was  a  deeply  interested  spectator  of  the 
scene,  and  had  tried  to  prevent  Dover  from  risking  his  life  so 
madly,  he  yet  never  dreamed  that  it  was  our  Helen  who  was  in 
such  frightful  peril. 

We  tenderly  bound  up  her  blistered  and  bleeding  hands,  and 
then  seeing  how  pale  and  exhausted  she  looked,  I  gave  her  a 
quieting  draught,  and  persuaded  her  to  retire,  as  did  my  father 
and  Dover,  while  I  went  back  to  relate  the  news  to  Evelyn  and 
Eugene,  whose  temporary  illness  alone  had  prevented  his  partici- 
pating in  the  exciting  scene.  It  was  some  time  before  Helen's 
wounds  were  healed,  but  much  longer  before  she  got  completely 
over  the  nervous  excitement  brought  on  by  that  night  of  suffering ; 
but  she  was  cheered  by  the  presence  of  the  beloved  one,  and  other 
kind  friends,  who  were  unremitting  in  their  attentions,  and  the 
moi'ning  of  hope  and  joy  dawned  at  last. 

Lynn  Dover's  father,  it  seemed,  when  he  first  came  over  to 
America,  a  younger  son  without  means,  years  before,  had  been 
under  great  obligations  to  Mr.  Cameron,  who  was  thenayoun/r- 
but  wealthy  merchant,  doing  a  large  business  in  New_York  in 
the  importing  line.  He  had  befriended  him,  tru£te{j  \}\m  intro- 
duced him  to  the  lady  who  afterwards  becarnp^g  w\fQi  and  helped 
him  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  large^|5r'tunc.  But  as  Mr.  Dover 
moved  West,  engaged  in  thef^^de,  and  became  occupied  with 
the  cares  of  an  extensive.  ^siness>  and  his  wife  with  those  of  a 
family,  the  correspond£nco  between  the  two  families  had  gradually 
ceased,  and  for  sey^.^  vears  fle  nad.  known  nothing  of  the  fortunes 
of  his  former'  frjen(j — nothing  of  his  entanglement  in  those  ruin- 
ous  speculations  which  had  involved  not  only  his  fortune  but  his 
character,  and  led,  step  by  step,  to  that  mental  and  moral  bank- 
ruptcy which  had  been  so  disastrous  to  the  happiness  of  his  whole 
family. 

Since  the  reception  of  Lynn's  letters,  however,  which  surprised 
him  not  a  little,  he  had  written  to  New  York,  and  ascertained  all 
the  particulars.  He  was  exceedingly  sorry  to  know  that  his  for- 
mer friend,  whom  lie  had  once  valued  so  highly,  had  fallen  so 
much  below  his  former  position,  he  said;  but  the  accounts  he  had 
received  of  the  high  standing  and  excellent  characters  of  Mr. 
Cameron's  injured  wife  and  daughter,  were  so  full,  clear  and  ex- 
plicit, that  he  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  condemn  the  latter 
for  the  sins  of  that  parent  who  had  once  been  so  kind  to  him.  His 
wife,  too,  still  remembered  her  affection  for  Helen's  mother ;  and 
both  of  them  were  ready  and  anxious  to  insure  their  son's  happi- 
ness by  welcoming  Helen  as  their  daughter,  in  spite  of  all  un- 
pleasant remembrances.  They  admired  her  noble  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice,  in  refusing  one  she  loved  for  the  reasons  stated ;  but  they 
themselves  were  unwilling  to  accept  of  it,  as  they  desired  the  hap- 
piness of  their  children  above  all  other  earthly  things,  and  they 
entreated  her  to  remember  this  in  her  decision. 

Helen  and  Lynn  both  wept  grateful  tears  over  those  kind  and 
generous  letters  (for  both  his  parents  had  written),  and  now  that 
the  way  was  built  up  and  made  plain,  she  rejoiced  in  being  able 
to  prove  her  love  and  gratitude  to  her  noble  deliverer.  The 
spring  found  Helen  occupying  that  "  home  of  her  own  "  of  which 
she  had  once  talked  to  Dover ;  but  it  was  not  that  little  humble 
tenement  over  the  shop,  but  a  spacious  dwelUng  beside  our  own, 


which  was  now  one  of  the  finest  in  the  city,  and  with  her  resided 
her  two  young  brothers,  to  whom  she  had  ever  sustained  a  parent's 
place  since  the  death  of  their  lamented  mother. 

Though  much  happier  than  formerly,  Evelyn,  of  choice,  would 
always  have  remained  at  home,  in  loneliness  and  seclusion,  if 
Helen  and  I  had  not  insisted  upon  having  her  company  upon  all 
occasions.  Naturally  meek,  pious  and  deeply  conscientious,  she 
felt  as  if  she  had  forfeited  the  respect  of  every  one  who  knew  her 
history,  and  as  if  she  wished  to  hide  her  face  from  every  eye. 

But  humble  and  retiring  as  she  was,  there  was  yet  one  who  did 
not  forget  poor  Evelyn,  and  that  was  the  missionary  Brand.  After 
a  few  months  spent  among  the  miners,  he  came  down  to  the  city, 
where  there  was  need  enough  of  his  labors,  and  here  he  became 
located,  and  was  soon  surrounded  by  a  large  and  admiring  con- 
gregation. He  called  on  us  very  often,  and  I  soon  became  con- 
vinced that  Evelyn  was  an  object  of  attraction  to  him,  though  she 
seemed  to  shun  his  society. 

One  day  he  came  when  I  was  out  making  calls,  Helen  in  her 
shop,  and  Evelyn  alone,  and  she  could  not  well  avoid  entertaining 
him.     After  some  general  remarks,  he  said : 

"I  am  very  happy  to  find  you  alone  to-day,  Miss  Stanley,  that 
I  might  ask  you  why  it  is  that  you  nearly  always  leave  the  room 
here  when  I  enter  it." 

"  Can  you,  who  know  my  unfortunate  history,  ask  such  a  ques- 
tion?" said  Evelyn,  casting  down  her  eyes  that  were  quickly  filled 
with  tears.  "  Have  I  not  reason  to  feel  as  if  no  one  would  feel 
honored  by  my  society  or  conversation,  as  if  all  despised,  and 
would  wish  to  shun  me  V 

"But  you  are  not  despised,  my  dear  Evelyn.  You  are  pitied 
more  than  you  are  blamed,  and  especially  by  those  who  best  know 
your  sad  history;  and  one  there  is  whose  pity  long  since  changed 
to  love.  I  admired  you,  Evelyn,  when  I  first  saw  you,  perhaps 
because  you  resembled  my  lost  wife  ;  but  your  history  at  first  filled 
me  with  a  bitter  loathing  for  the  sins  in  which  you  had  been 
obliged  to  participate.  Afterwards,  when  I  found  how  much  you 
abhorred  them, — how  deeply  you  mourned  over  the  weakness  of 
which  your  friends  had  taken  advantage  to  drive  you  into  crime, 
my  heart  was  filled  with  tender  pity,  from  which  the  transition 
was  but  too  easy  to  love.  But  I  must  confess  that  the  idea  of 
your  former  connection  was  painful  to  me,  and  I  thought  it  would 
look  unseemly  for  one  of  my  sacred  calling  to  wed  the  runaway  of 
a  Mormon  elder.  So  praying  for  strength  to  support  me  under 
the  trial,  I  struggled  to  overcome  my  feelings,  repressed  the  loving 
words  that  came  to  my  lips,  and  thus  we  parted. 

"But  I  could  not  forget  yon,  dear  Evelyn.  I  thought  of  you 
day  and  night,  and  longed  for  your  society.  And  as  time  passed 
away,  your  loveliness,  your  patient  endurance  of  evils,  your  con- 
stant kindness  to  all  around  you,  and  above  all,  your  fervent,  trust- 
ful piety,  grew  upon  my  vision,  while  the  errors  of  your  life  les- 
sened in  magnitude  until  I  became  convinced  that  in  spite  of  all 
the  past,  you  might  be  as  fitting  a  helper  to  one  in  my  station  as  I 
might  find  in  my  whole  earthly  pilgrimage.  If  absent  from  yon, 
my  usefulness  is  endangered  by  my  thoughts  following  you  con- 
tinually in  spite  of  myself,  leading  me  to  forget  the  things  of 
Christ's  heavenly  kingdom  in  earthly  thoughts  and  affections. 
But  if  you  were  my  wife,  dear  Evelyn,  and  with  me,  continually 
consoling  me  by  your  presence  in  my  loneliness  and  isolation, 
strengthening  me  by  your  counsels,  soothing  me  by  your  gentle 
kindness,  aiding  me  by  your  labors,  and  helping  me  to  win  souls 
by  your  heavenly  teachings,-  my  happiness  in  this  life  would  be 
increased  a^frousand  fold,  as  well  as  my  usefulness  in  my  sacred 
calb>.~,'  0,  will  you  not  become  ray  wife,  dear  Evelyn  ?"  he  said, 
as  ho  tenderly  took  her  hand. 

"  0,  I  cannot — I  dare  not,  I  am  so  unworthy,"  said  Evelyn,  in 
in  the  deepest  agitation. 

"  But  do  you  love  me  well  enough  to  do  this,  Evelyn,  if  you 
could  forget  the  unhappy  past?"  he  urged. 

"  Yes,  yes ;  I  have  long  loved  you,  but  as  one  far  above  me ; 
but  I  could  not  live  to  be  loathed  and  despised,  as  I  could  not 
help  being  sometimes  when  you  thought  of  it." 

"  O,  I  should  not  despise  you,  dear  Evelyn  ;  the  thought  once 
so  horrible  can  now  give  me  but  a  passing  pain,  and  surely  the 
pleasure  we  hope  to  receive  by  a  lifetime  passed  in  the  society  of 
a  beloved  one,  and  the  good  we  should  hope  to  do  by  our  united 
efforts,  would  more  than  counterbalance  all  that." 

"  0,  if  I  could  only  think  so ! — if  I  could  believe  that  you 
would  respect  and  love  me  always,  I  should  be  the  happiest  wo- 
man in  the  universe.     But  it  is  impossible,"  said  she,  tearfully. 

"  But  why  impossible  ?  Do  you  think  I  would  have  come  down 
from  the  mines  on  purpose  to  seek  you,  and  offer  you  my  hand,  if 
I  had  not  made  up  mind  generously  to  overlook  and  forget  as  far 
as  possible  all  unpleasant  remembrances,  as  I  promise  before  God 
to  do  if  you  will  become  my  wife  ?" 

Much  more  was  said  to  the  same  purpose,  and  so  well  did  he 
plead  his  case,  that  before  I  got  home,  the  ever-yielding  Evelyn 
had  promised  to  become  the  missionary's  wife,  and  wept  happy 
tears  upon  his  bosom.  For  Evelyn's  sake  I  was  delighted,  though 
not  much  surprised  at  this  news,  though  I  knew  it  would  put  me 
to  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience  in  my  household  arrangements  to 
spare  her  even  for  a  day.  But  considering  this  a  small  matter, 
when  compared  with  her  whole  life's  happiness,  I  cheerfully 
offered  my  congratulations,  and  assisted  her  in  her  bridal  prepara- 
tions, all  that  was  in  my  power. 

The  ceremony  that  united  them  was  performed  not  long  after- 
wards in  church,  my  father  giving  the  bride  away.  We  then  gave 
a  bridal  party,  and  my  father,  to  the  surprise  and  delight  of  Eve- 
lyn, furnished  and  presented  to  them  a  snug  and  beautiful  little 
parsonage.  Since  that  time,  both  have  seemed  happy,  and  I  am 
very  sure  he  has  never  found  reason  to  regret  his  union  with  the 
Mormon's  runaway  wife,  who  has  certainly  ever  proved  herself  a 
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true  :iiul  sincere  Christian,  find  an  earnest  und  fnithful  helper  to 
her  husband  in  his  sacred  calling. 

A  true  missionary  wife  she  certainly  is,  ever  ready  to  minister 
to  the  side  and  distressed,  of  which  the  city  ban  sometimes  boon 
fall,  mid  to  comfort  und  console  the  dying,  gentle  and  patient  with 
the  erring,  leading  the  penitent  und  pin-sick  up  to  God  by  earnest 
exhortation  und  liuntblo,  heartfelt  prayer,  proving  herself  in  every 
way  mi  oorncst  disciple  of  that  faith  which  she  has  honored  both 
by  practice  find  profession.  She  is  in  fact  u  noble  woman,  rescued 
from  destruction  by  God's  mercy,  like  a  Immd  from  the  burning, 
und  fur  that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  gratefully  devoting  her  life  to 
In  .  service.  She  has  certainly,  thus  fur,  honored  her  husbands 
choiee,  und  proved  herself  possessed  Of  much  more  talent,  pru- 
dence, energy  und  perseverance,  than  wo  ever  gave  her  credit  for. 

When  pestilence  walked  abroad  through  the  city,  Brand  and 
tiis  nohle  wife  wore  ut  tho  post  of  duty  and  danger,  nursing  the 
sick,  consoling  tho  dying  and  assisting  to  bury  the  dead.  And 
twice,  wdien  devastating  fires  swept  over  it,  leaving  thousands 
homeless  and  destitute,  their  house  as  well  our  own  (hoth  of  which 
providentially  escaped  the  flumes),  was  open  to  receive  all  it  would 
contain.  They  are,  in  fact,  whole-hearted,  self-denying  followers 
of  Christ,  who  set  a  noble  example  to  their  race. 


CHAPTER  Xni. 

"  T  sought  ray  youthful  homo  ngaln ; 
Tho  bird.-*  pouru'l  forth  a  tuneful  strain, 
The  fiilvor  stream  its  wutors  flung 
O'er  Imnkfl  where  blushing  wild  flowers  clung; 
Tho  I  null  i  woro  sporting  on  tho  Ion, 
Light  waved  tho  uiilk-wliito  hawthorn  treoj 
And  yet  I  viewed  the  scene  with  tears, 
I  mourned  tho  friends  of  early  years.1' 

Soon  after  Eugene  asked  my  father's  consent  to  our  union,  we 
wero  surprised  by  a  call  from  an  old  acquaintance.  His  namo 
was  James  Anderson,  and  from  my  earliest  years  ho  had  been  a 
noighbor  of  ours  at  home.  Ho  came  from  a  good  family,  and 
though  wc  knew  that  he  had  been  considered  rather  wild,  wo  yet 
woleomed  him  warmly,  for  old  acquaintance  sake,  and  were  ex- 
ceedingly glad  to  hear  once  more  from  homo.  Anderson  had 
naturally  fino  talents,  a  handsomo  person,  gentlemanly  manners 
and  excellent  conversational  powers,  and  he  very  soon  made  him- 
self a  great  favorito  with  my  father. 

At  first  I  treated  him  cordially,  without  thinking  of  any  future 
consequences ;  but  when  I  saw  tho  increasing  tenderness  and 
familiarity  of  his  manner,  and  tho  evident  pain  and  suspicion  it 
caused  Howard,  I  determined  to  he  more  guarded  in  my  conduct. 
From  the  friendly  footing  he  had  already  obtained  in  the  house,  I 
found  it  extremely  difficult  to  do  this  without  offending  both  him 
and  my  father,  who  could  see  no  reason  why  ho  should  not  bo 
troated  with  the  freedom  and  familiarity  of  an  old  and  valued 
friend.  At  home,  I  could  not  avoid  meeting  him  continually ;  in 
society,  he  was  ever  by  my  side,  a  thing  I  could  not  avoid  without 
absolute  rudeness,  and  very  soon  I  saw  with  pain  that  Howard 
was  growing  cold  and  distant  in  his  behaviour.  Delicacy  forbade 
my  complaining  of  this,  even  when  I  saw  that  we  were  each  day 
becoming  more  and  more  estranged.  Months  passed  away; 
plenty  of  time  elapsed  for  him  to  hear  from  home,  and  yet  no  let- 
tors  came,  as  he  said,  when  questioned  by  my  father. 

Helen  and  Evelyn  sought  new  homes,  and  then  Howard  went 
to  board  with  his  partner,  and  seldom  called  upon  us.  But  An- 
derson continued  to  come,  and  with  my  father  was  always'  a  wel- 
come visitor.  I  was  too  proud  to  complain  of  Howard's  neglect, 
hut  I  had  loved  him  with  my  wholo  heart  and  soul,  and  suffered 
from  it  keenly.  My  cheek  paled,  and  in  secret  my  eyes  were 
dimmed  with  tears,  though  I  bore  myself  proudly  in  society,  where, 
from  the  very  fact  of  the  withdrawal  of  his  attentions,  I  attracted 
more  notice  than  usual. 

Things  were  in  this  state  when  I  was  one  day  startled  by  the 
reception  of  a  letter  in  his  well-known  hand.  I  took  it  to  my 
room,  and  sat  down,  for  I  trembled  so  that  I  could  scarcely  stand. 
I  felt  as  if  it  were  the  sibyllino  leaves  that  contained  my  destiny. 
I  knew  it,  and  sat  for  a  long  time  with  it  in  my  hand  without  dar- 
ing to  look  upon  its  fated  pages.  I  did  so  at  last,  and  with 
astonishment  read  what  follows  : 

"Miss  "Vernon,— You  cannot  be  more  surprised  and  astound- 
ed, when  you  read  this  to  know  that  I  am  on  the  sea,  than  I  have 
been  by  somo  revelations  I  have  lately  received  regarding  you. 
You  will  understand  me  when  I  say  that  the  reasons  for  your 
leaving  England,  and  coming  to  tins  country,  have  all  been  made 
known  to  me  in  time  to  prevent  my  becoming  wholly  ensnared  in 
your  toils.  That  I  have  loved,  and  still  love  you  passionately, 
must  ever  be  the  greatest  misfortune  of  my  life — the  curse  and 
bane  of  my  existence.  Without  you  life  will  be  a  blank  to  me ; 
but  I  should  despise  myself  if  I  were  so  lost  to  virtue  and  honor  as 
to  be  willing  to  pass  it  in  the  society  of  one  so  lost  to  both.  But 
it  is  useless  to  recriminate.  The  past  cannot  be  recalled ;  if  it 
could,  I  would  shed  ray  heart's  blood  to  restore  you  to  purity.  I 
noed  aud  shall  offer  no  excuses  for  breaking  my  engagement.  I 
leave  you  with  my  favored  rival,  but  I  beseech  you  for  your  own 
sake,  und  for  God's  sake,  to  leave  the  paths  of  sin  forever.  That 
1  have  been  the  dupe  of  such  an  artful  imposture,  I  must  ever  re- 
gret; buteven  that  is  better  than  to  be  enticed  into  crime,  as  I 
might  bo  if  I  remained  near  you.  I  cannot  see  you  now,  even  to 
say  farewell ;  and  for  mo,  at  least,  it  were  better  for  the  ocean  to 
roll  between  us  forever.  Howard," 

For  some  time  I  sat  like  a  somnambulist,  gazing  upon  that  fate- 
ful letter,  aud  then  as  the  meaning  of  tho  horrid  accusations,  at 
which  it  dimly  hinted,  dawned  upon  my  stunned  senses,  I  was  so 
overwhelmed  with  contending  emotions  as  to  fall  senseless  upon 
the  floor.  Here  my  father  and  Helen  found  me,  with  tho  letter 
tightly  grasped  in  my  hand  ;  and  when  I  awoke  to  consciousness, 
they  and  the  servants  wero  bending  over  mo  with  frightened  faces, 
fearful  that  I  was  dying.  I  will  not  dwell  upon  tho  scene,  further 
thau  to  say  that  my  father  had  received  a  letter  similar  to  my  own, 


ami  that  Dover  und  Helen  were  almost  ax  much  surprised  a*  wc 
were  by  Howard's  Budden  departarOi 

They  thought  he  had  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  success  of  his  love 
and  nil  their  commercial  enterprises;  hut  they  saw  that  he  grew 
moody,  restless  and  unhappy,  and  attributed  it  to  Anderson's  at- 
tentions t<>  mo.  He  did  noi  oven  announce  his  approaching 
departure  i"  bis  partner,  till  the  steamer  was  toady  to  --til,  and 
Icfi  him  with  ni'),i  of  their  bmiaess  affairs  unsettled. 

This  sadden  rending1  of  all  the  tics  that  hound  mo  to  one  I 
loved  so  truly  and  tenderly,  wan  a  hitler  and  terrible  blow  to  me  ; 

hut  supported  by  conscious  innocence^  I  did  not  quite  sink  under 
it.  1  had  mill  u  firm  faith  in  the  justice  and  mercy  of  that  Al- 
mighty Ruler  who  had  brought  us  safely  through  so  many  trial  , 
and  never  left  uh  in  our  greatest  need.  I  knew  that  some  one  had 
poisoned  Howard's  mind  with  Homo  vile  and  well-coururted  hIuii- 
dor,  and  yet  1  believed  that  at  some  future  duy  he  would  know 
how  deeply  he  hud  wronged  me.  I  never  expected  to  see  him 
more.  I  believed  that  the  ocean  would  forever  roll  between  uh  ; 
but  I  derived  consolation  from  the  thought  that  he  would  one  day 
believe  in  my  innocence.  Somehow  I  suspected  Anderson  in  the 
affair,  uh  ho  expressed  no  surprise  at  Howard's  departure;  but 
my  father  would  not  doubt  him. 

Not  long  after  his  departure,  however,  Anderson  formally  pro- 
posed for  my  hand  ;  and  monilicd  by  my  lute  failure,  add  fasci- 
nated by  his  companionable  qualities,  my  father  seemed  inclined 
to  favor  him.  He  urged  his  suit  with  all  the  ardor  of  an  impas- 
sioned naturo ;  said  ho  had  loved  me  from  the  earliest  days  of  our 
childhood, — that  ho  had  mourned  over  our  reverses  and  departure 
from  our  early  home,  and  as  soon  as  ho  had  obtained  certain 
knowledge  of  our  whereabouts,  had  traversed  thousands  of  miles 
of  ocean  and  land  to  find  us,  and  lay  the  offering  of  his  heart  and 
hand  at  my  feet. 

I  was  much  surprised  and  agitated  by  such  an  apparently  sin- 
cere avowal  from  one  whom  I  had  only  thought  trifling  and  heart- 
less. 

"  It  must  be  known  to  you,  Mr.  Anderson,"  I  said,  "  that  my 
love  and  faith  were  all  bestowed  upon  another  before  you  came  to 
this  country,  and  that  what  has  once  been  given  cannot  be 
recalled." 

"  Yes ;  I  do  know  but  too  well  that  another  has  won  a  treasure 
I  should  have  considered  priceless — the  first  love  of  your  fond, 
confiding  heart,"  he  said,  with  a  deep  sigh.  "But,  Selina,  you 
can  love  again  if  you  will  it,  and  you  will  not — must  not  cling  to 
one  who  has  slighted,  scorned  and  maligned  you,  who  has  boasted 
of  winning  hearts  for  the  cruel  pleasure  of  wringing  and  breaking 
them,  who  professes  to  believe  in  no  female  virtue  or  purity,  and 
ridicules  the  marriage  tie,  and  who  would  have  made  even  mo 
believe  that  you  were  much  lower  than  the  angels." 

"  I  cannot  believe  he  would  bo  so  vile.  I  have  still  faith  in  his 
virtue  and  truth,  though  he  may  not  have  in  mine,"  said  I, 
angrily. 

"  0,  do  not  so  wrong  yourself  as  to  believe  in  such  a  villain," 
he  said.  "  Tear  the  image  of  the  slanderer  from  your  heart,  dear 
Selina,  clothed  though  it  may  be  with  the  beauty  of  a  fallen  angel, 
and  receive  in  its  place  that  of  one  who  could  not  wrong  you  in 
word,  deed  or  thought,  one  who  loves  you  with  his  whole  soul, 
and  is  willing  to  prove  his  faith  in  your  entire  innocence  by  an 
immediate  and  honorable  marriage." 

"It  is  impossible.  With  my  present  feelings,  I  cannot  marry 
any  one." 

"But  you  can  bring  yourself  to  feel  differently,  and  I  will  try 
and  be  content  with  a  friendly  affection,  until  I  can  inspire  a 
warmer  and  more  generous  feeling  in  your  heart.  You  are  both 
strangers  in  a  strange  land ;  your  father  is  growing  old  and  feeble ; 
you  may  soon  need  a  protector,  and  he  already  needs  a  son  to  care 
for  him  in  his  declining  years,  and  smooth  his  passage  to  the 
tomb.  0,  will  you  not  give  him  one,  dear  Selina1?"  he  said,  as 
he  tenderly  took  my  hand. 

"I  can  feel  the  force  of  your  reasoning,"  I  replied,  "and* I  am 
deeply  grateful  for  nu  affection  I  cannot  return  ;  but  0,  I  cannot 
marry  now.  I  could  not  truthfully  pronounce  the  marriage  vow, 
and  thoughts  of  another  would  come  between  me  and  my  duty  to 
a  husband." 

He  afterwards  knelt  at  my  feet,  urged,  introated  and  implored ; 
but  it  was  all  in  vain.  I  could  not  persuade  myself,  or  be  per- 
suaded by  him  or  my  father,  thus  to  act  against  the  dictates  of  my 
own  feelings  and  conscience. 

Not  long  after  this,  we  were  surprised  by  the  arrival  from  Eng- 
land of  Waldo,  my  father's  old  solicitor,  with  news  that  was  per- 
fectly astounding.  Lord  Belmont,  my  father's  cousin  and  succes- 
sor, had  really  died,  without  issue,  and  my  father  was  now 
undoubted  heir  to  the  title  and  estates.  It  was  known  that  we 
were  in  San  Francisco,  and  letter  after  letter  had  been  despatched 
to  us,  without  eliciting  a  reply,  and  despairing  of  hearing  from  us 
in  any  other  way,  Waldo  came  out  to  ascertain  the  truth,  if  pos- 
sible. Since  his  recovery,  it  had  been  tho  dearest  wish  of  my 
father's  heart  to  go  home,  and  lie  down  in  death  beside  his  sainted 
wife ;  and  now  that  this  wish  was  likely  to  be  realized,  he  wept 
like  a  child. 

Anderson  came  familiarly  into  the  room  at  this  moment ;  and 
never  shall  I  forget  the  look  of  surprise  and  consternation  that 
overspread  his  faco  as  his  glance  rested  upon  Waldo.  He  recov- 
ered himself  instantly,  however ;  came  forward  and  shook  hands 
with  much  assurance ;  inquired  after  the  people  at  home,  and 
when  told  tho  news,  offered  his  sincere  congratulations  upon  my 
father's  succession  to  a  fortune.  Waldo  looked  keenly  from  one 
to  the  other  of  us,  and  when  Anderson  was  gone,  said  : 

"  That  young  mau  seems  to  be  upon  a  very  familiar  footing 
here,  my  lord." 

My  father  started,  to  hear  the  long-forgotten  title. 


"  Yc*,"  he  said  ;  "  I  have  derived  much  pleasure  from  his  socie- 
ty since  be  arrived  iu  tbis  country.1* 

"That  is  more  than  his  friends  could  Bay  at  home,"  said  Waldo, 
dryly. 

"  Why  bo?"  demanded  my  father,  in  surprise. 

"  Why,  he  disgeaced  them   by  his  low  vices,  spent  even*  penny 
odd  Obtain  Of  them,  fairly  or  unfairly,  in  gambling  and  dissi- 
pation,  and  finally  left  between  two  days  to  get  rid  of  his  clamor- 
ous creditors." 

"  i^  it  possible?     I  can  hardly  believe  it  of  him." 

"  it  Es  even  so.      But  what  i*  the  fellow  doing  here?" 

"  I  hardly  know  ;  speculating,  I  behove/' 

"Undoubtedly;  lets  a  good  bn  iness  bore "  he  said,  with  a  oly 
glance  at  me.  "But  how  corned  it,  my  lord,  that  you  liave  re- 
ceived none  of  our  letters?" 

"  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know.  And  now  I  think  of  it,  Selina,  it  is 
a  long  time  since  wo  received  a  letter  from  England  ;  DOt Since— " 

"  Since  Mr.  Anderson's  arrival  in  America/1 1  replied  as  asud- 
den  suspicion  crosaod  my  mind. 

"  What  could  be  have  to  do  with  it,  pray?" 

"It  is  possible  that  he  may  have  something  to  do  with  it,"  said 
tho  quick-witted  solicitor,  catching  at  the  idea ;  "and  if  I  knew 
that  he  hud  been  trying  to  secure  the  heart  and  hand  of  a  certain 
prospective  heiress,  I  should  fully  believe  it." 

I  colored  deeply,  but  did  not  reply. 

-"All  1  I  see  how  it  is,"  he  said  ;  "  but  till  I  know  his  success  in 
winning  the  lady's  heart,  I  had  better  be  silent. " 

"  If  my  heart  is  the  one  to  which  you  refer,  know  that  he,  at 
least,  has  not  won  it,"  I  responded. 

"  Thank  Heaven  for  that!  He  is  unworthy  such  a  priceless 
gift,"  said  he,  gallantly.  "But  I  shall  inquire  Into  this  matter 
before  I  leave  it." 

And  he  did  sift  it  thoroughly.  He  found  that  the  villain  had 
told  my  father  his  cousin  was  in  perfect  health,  when  he  knew  be-- 
fore  he  left  England  that  be  was  given  over  by  his  physicians, — 
that  numbers  of  letters  to  our  address  had  been  taken  from  the 
post-office  by  one  answering  to  his  description, — that  he  followed 
no  profession  but  that  of  a  dishonest  gambler,  and  without  doubt 
he  had  slandered  me  to  Howard,  and  planned  from  the  first  to 
secure  my  hand  before  we  knew  of  our  changed  fortunes.  Know- 
ing that  we  had  got  hold  of  the  truth,  he  did  not  call  upon  us 
again,  showing  his  guilt  in  this,  if  nothing  else. 

Just  before  our  departure  from  San  Francisco,  wc  learned  by  an 
emigrant  from  the  Promised  Land,  that  the  prophet  had  the  coun- 
try scoured  for  miles  around  by  different  parties,  after  mv  friends 
left,  but  did  not,  of  course,  capture  his  expected  bride,  though  ho 
lost  some  of  his  followers  in  the  pursuit.  But  he  thought  he  was 
glad  to  get  rid  of  the  restless  and  aspiring  Morton,  whose  family, 
after  his  death,  was  broken  up  and  sent  helpless  upon  the  world, 
while  his  property,  as  usual,  went  to  enrich  the  coffers  of  the 
church. 

At  the  time  our  informant  left,  tho  prophet  had  forty  or  fifty 
wives,  and  Mr.  Cameron  more  than  a  dozen,  all  of  whom  wero 
earnestly  engaged  in  carrying  out  the  prophet's  favorite  idea  of 
"creating  bodies  for  the  multitude  of  little  souls  that  are  waiting 
anxiously  in  the  other  world  for  the  earthly  tabernacles  in  which 
they  are  to  dwell  in  this,"  and  which,  according  to  his  doctrine, 
"  all  true  saints  and  believers  are  bound  in  duty  to  furnish  as  fast 
as  possible,  for  fear  the  heathen  (all  outsiders)  should  have  more 
than  their  share."  For  this  reason,  or  some  other  equally  potent, 
Mr.  Cameron  had  been  ordained  an  elder  in  the  Mormon  church, 
and  was  now  one  of  the  prophet's  most  trusted  councillors. 

It  was  hard  parting  with  Helen  and  Evelyn,  who  seemed  as 
near  and  dear  to  me  as  own  sisters,  and  also  with  our  other  friends ; 
but  we  left  them  all  prosperous  aud  happy  in  each  other's  affec- 
tions, and  I  derived  consolation  from  the  thought  that  we  were  all 
conscientiously  performing  those  earthly  duties  appointed  unto  ns 
by  the  Divine  Ruler.  My  father  realized  quite  a  large  fortune  by 
the  unexampled  rise  in  the  real  estate  he  had  purchased  ;  and  as 
soon  as  he  could  settle  up  his  affairs,  we  returned  to  England. 

Home — home !  Words  cannot  describe  our  feelings  as  we  drew 
near  our  ancient  home  once  more — that  home  where  all  our  hap- 
piest years  had  been  spent,  where  we  had  been  blessed  by  her  liv- 
ing presence  in  life,  where  we  had  looked  upon  her  cold  and 
mangled  remains  in  death,  and  where  her  body  was  now  moulder- 
ing in  the  cold  and  silent  tomb.  I  thought  of  all  this — of  our 
being  turned  out  homeless  upon  the  world— of  our  many  and  bit- 
ter trials  since  we  had  left  it — of  the  dark  future,  uncheered  bv 
hope  or  love,  and  leaning  my  head  upon  my  father's  bosom,  I 
wept  as  if  my  heart  were  breaking.  JSor  was  he  les3  affected,  as 
he  bent  over  me,  and  mingled  his  tears  with  mine,  as  the  flood 
of  dark  remembrances  swept  over  his  soul. 

We  were  expected.  The  tenantry  were  all  assembled  to  meet 
their  old  and  beloved  master  with  joyous  shouts  of  welcome ;  but 
when  they  saw  his  pale,  mournful  face,  bent  form,  and  whitened 
hair,  they  were  affected  even  to  tears.  They  saw  how  deeply  ho 
had  suffered,  and  felt  a  deep  sympathy  in  all  his  griefs.  Their 
lato  master  had  been  hard  and  exacting,  and  this  alone  made 
them  remember  him,  and  his  past  kindness,  with  a  more  grateful 
affection.  It  was  no  time  for  many  words.  He  pressed  the  hand 
of  each  one,  with  tearful  eyes,  thanked  them  all  for  their  sympa- 
thy, and  silently  the}-  all  returned  to  their  homes. 

When  the  first  shock  was  over,  we  were  both  truly  glad  to  be  at 
home  once  more.  The  house  and  grounds  were  arrayed  in  all 
their  spring  beauty ;  troops  of  servants,  born  and  bred  upon  the 
manor,  vied  with  each  other  in  anticipating  our  wishes;  wealth 
overflowed  our  coffers ;  my  father's  health  was  re-established ; 
friends  flocked  around  us  to  offer  their  congratulations  and  ser- 
vices, and  yet  we  were  not  quite  happy,  because  of  those  old, 
unforgotten  remembrances. 
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Though  ill  ways  cheerful  in  his  presence,  my  father  hclievod 
thoro  was  a  deep-seated  grief  in  my  heart  that  no  art  of  his  could 
remove  or  remedy,  and  his  continual  care  and  anxiety  for  me,  on 
this  account,  contributed  not  a  littlo  towards  drawing  him  out  of 
himself,  as  it  were,  and  making  him  forget  his  own  gloomy  fancies. 
For  ray  sake  he  mingled  in  society,  and  received  troops  of  friends 
at  home,  and  for  my  sake  he  travelled  and  visited  new  scenes,  in 
the  hope  of  bringing  me  forgetfulness,  though  ho  never  said  it  in 
words.  But  if  I  did  treasure  a  memory  of  the  past,  it  did  not 
affect  my  outward  appearance. 

I  was  called  beautiful,  with  proud  and  queenly  manners  that 
would  grace  the  loftiest  station.  I  was  the  heiress  of  immense 
wealth,  and  this  alone  would  have  drawn  around  me  the  crowd  of 
suitors  that  were  soon  vainly  contending  for  the  honor  of  an 
alliance  with  one  who  in  her  poverty  they  would  have  scorned.  I 
knew  this,  and  in  my  secret  soul  despised  the  fawning  sycophancy 
of  somo  families  who  once  shunned  us,  though  I  allowed  them  to 
believe  it  was  all  forgotten.  "Wherever  we  went,  Lord  Belmont 
and  his  daughter  attracted  unusual  attention,  partly  from  the  story 
of  our  late  adventures,  perhaps,  but  more  from  that  of  our  wealth, 
that,  like  a  hoard  of  sweets,  attracted  the  gay  rovers  from  every 
direction.  But  I  was  no  coquette.  I  treated  all  politely,  but 
would  not  display  preference  where  I  did  not  feel  it.  I  soon  tired 
of  gay  watering-places,  brilliant  balls  and  parties,  and  devoted 
attentions  from  those  for  whom  I  cared  nothing,  and  as  far  as  pos- 
sible sought  my  pleasures  in  wandering  over  the  old  home-scenes, 
mingling  with  and  relieving 
the  wants  of  onr  tenants,  and 
dreaming  over  the  past. 

One  jmrt  of  our  domain 
was  romantically  situated  up- 
on a  rocky  promontory  that 
jutted  out  into  the  sea,  and 
here,  beneath  some  giant  trees, 
I  seated  myself  oue  fine  after- 
noon, to  gaze  upon  the  mag- 
nificent panorama  of  illimita- 
ble ocean,  dark  rocks,  frown- 
ing cliffs,  and  islands  envel- 
oped in  mist,  that  was  obscure- 
ly gilded  and  softened  with 
rainbow  tints  by  the  declining 
sun,  and  made  more  impres- 
sive to  my  dreaming  senses 
by  the  constant  dash  of  the 
billows  against  the  cliffs. 

As  I  gazed,  my  thoughts 
wandered  off  into  the  great 
ocean  of  mournful  memories, 
and  I  was  just  recalling  the 
scene  of  my  meeting  with 
Howard  upon  a  similar  cliff, 
a  thousand  miles  away  from 
the  ocean,  when  Howard  him- 
self stood  before  me.  I  start- 
ed to  my  feet:  in  quick  sur- 
prise ;  the  blood  all  retreated 
to  my  heart,  and  for  minutes, 
that  seemed  hours,  I  gazed 
upon  him  in  stony  silence, 
pale  and  motionless. 

He  was  pale,  haggard,  and 
very  much  changed  in  appear- 
ance, and  he  gazed  upon  me 
with  such  yearning,  mournful 
tenderness,  that  I  should  have 
flown  to  him  at  once  but  for 
the  flood  of  bitter  memories 
that  swept  over  my  soul.  He 
neither  advanced  nor  retreat- 
ed, but  stood  at  a  respectful 
distance,  till  he  could  com- 
mand his  voice,  and  then  said, 
tremblingly :  ^ 

"Have  the  wronged  no 
■words    of  reproach    for  the  : 

wronger?" 

I  could  not  command  my 
voice  to  reply, 

"  Lady,  is  it  in  vain  that  I 
plead  for  that  forgiveness  I  do 
not  merit  V  he  said,  as  he 
knelt  at  my  feet  and  looked 
up  at  me  imploringly.  "  O, 
I  could  not  leave  England 
forever  without  seeing  your 
face  once  more,  and  beseech- 
ing you  by  all  you  once  held 
dear  to  forgive  that  deadly 
wrong,  and  think  of  me  as 
one  who  was  wronged  and 
deceived  as  well." 

"I  do — I  have  always.  0, 
do  not  kneel  to  me !"  I  said, 
as  I  held  out  my  hand  to  him, 
with  eyes  dimmed  with  tears. 

"  And  you  forgive  the 
wrong?"  he  urged. 

"I  forgave  it  from  the  first, 
and  pitied  more  than  I  blamed  you, 
you  were  undeceived." 

"It  is  a  long  story,"  he  said,  as  he  rose  and  seated  me  beside 
him  upon  the  rocks ;  "  but  it  is  due  to  you  that  I  should  relate  the 
truth.  You  can  imagine  something  of  the  madness  and  despair 
that  filled  my  heart  when  I  -wrote  that  fatal  letter,  but  you  can 
never  know  the  agony  I  suffered  when  I  was  made  to  believe  you 
were  unworthy  of  my  affection.  You  thought,  probably,  that  I 
was  jealous  of  Anderson's  attentions  to  you,  and  it  is  true  that  I 
disliked  them  ;  but  from  the  nature  of  the  circumstances,  I  should 
have  thought  them  no  just  cause  of  complaint,  unbacked  by  the 
damning  proofs  that  were  brought  to  bear  upon  my  credulity.  We 
were  in  an  eating-house,  separated  only  by  a  cloth  partition,  when 
I  heard  a  mutual  friend  of  both  him  and  myself,  who  knew  not  of 
my  presence,  joking'Anderson  upon  the  subject  of  his  intimacy  at 
your  house. 

"'From  present  appearances,  your  star  seems  to  be  on  the 
ascendant  there,  and  Howard's  on  the  wane/  said  Barber,  lightly. 

"  'And  well  it  may,'  replied  the  fiend,  boastingly,  '  since  the  lady 
likes  her  old  lover  better  than  the  new  one.' 

"  (Ah,  indeed !  You  were  particular  friends,  then,  before  you 
emigrated  V 

" '  I  guess  you  would  think  so  if  you  knew  all,  or  if  you  could 
see  this  correspondence  I  have  promised  to  return  to-night,'  he 
said,  with  a  sneering  laugh. 

"I  will  not  sully  your  ears  by  a  further  detail  of  a  conversation 
to  which  I  listened  with  hushed  breath  and  maddened  brain,  and 
only  say  that  as  I  rushed  from  the  stall  to  demand  satisfaction 


of  tho  faithless  villain,  I  stumbled  upon  a  package  of  letters  he 
had  evidently  dropped  on  his  way  out  of  the  room.  But  for  his 
recent  mention  of  a  correspondence,  probably  I  should  have 
walked  over  without  seeing  them.  As  it  was,  I  eagerly  grasped 
and  took  them  to  my  room,  and  forgetful  of  all  right,  in  my  jeal- 
ous frenzy,  I  madly  devoured  their  contents,  in  the  firm  belief 
that  they  were  the  productions  of  your  heart  and  band,  of  which 
they  were  an  exact  imitation.  They  were  apparently  written  by 
you,  signed  with  your  name,  postmarked  at  the  various  places 
where  you  had  stopped  on  your  way  to  California,  and  detailed 
all  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  a  woman  who  had  persuaded  her 
insane  father  to  join  the  Mormons,  and  fly  with  her  from  her 
ancient  home  to  avoid  exposure  and  disgrace.  I  will  not  dwell 
upon  the  particulars,  or  what  was  said  with  regard  to  your  meet- 
ing with  me,  except  that  you  were  made  to  say,  that  despairing  of 
meeting  Anderson  again,  you  had  concluded  to  entrap  me  for  the 
sake  of  a  maintenance.  Can  you  wonder  that  with  such  damning 
proofs  before  me,  received  in  such  a  way,  and  backed  by  his  ap- 
parent intimacy,  I  should  believe  in  your  guilt  ?  Can  you  won- 
der, I  say,  that  I  believed — that  I  never  went  near  you  more — that, 
maddened  by  these  frightful  revelations,  by  disappointed  love, 
and  the  fear  of  some  shameful  disclosure  to  the  world,  I  immedi- 
ately set  sail  for  England  ?" 

"  0,  what  horrible  villany !"  snid  I,  breathlessly. 

"Yes,  it  was  horrible,  and  horrible  to  me  in  all  its  consequences. 
No  sooner  was  I  ou  board  the  ship,  than  my  trouble  and  distress 
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of  mind  brought  ou  a  fever,  and  for  days  I  was  raving  in  delirium. 
I  was  landed  upon  the  isthmus,  ill  in  body,  weak  in  mind,  and 
stripped  of  nearly  all  my  money.  I  could  neither  proceed  nor 
return,  and  immediately  wrote  back  to  Dover  for  a  supply  of  funds. 
He  never  received  the  letter,  and  I  waited  in  vain.  I  wrote  again, 
but  was  reduced  to  extreme  necessity  before  I  received  his  wel- 
come reply.  He  besought  me  to  return,  and  mentioned  incident- 
ally the  surprising  news  of  your  changed  fortunes  and  departure 
for  England.  I  did  return,  and  from  Helen's  lips  heard  your 
asseverations  of  innocence,  though  I  did  not  believe  them  till 
afterwards. 

"Not  long  after  this,  as  I  was  going  home  from  the  store,  one 
night,  I  saw  a  man,  who  was  walking  on  ahead  of  me,  set  upon, 
knocked  down  and  stabbed  by  a  couple  of  villains  who  came  out 
of  a  dark  alley.  I  rushed  forward,  floored  one  of  them  with  my 
cane,  called  the  police,  and  the  other  fled.  We  carried  both  into 
a  hotel — the  wounded  man  groaning  tenibly.  Lights  were 
brought,  and  with  horror  I  looked  upon  the  agonized  face  of  An- 
derson. He  was  still  sensible ;  and  though  he  saw  my  start  of 
surprise  and  disgust,  he  motioned  me  to  come  nearer. 

" '  It  is  all  over  with  me ;  I  am  dying !'  he  said,  in  a  faint  tone, 
and  with  a  spasm  of  agony  contracting  his  features.  'You  would 
have  saved  me, but  if  you  had  known  how  deeply  I  have  wronged 
you  and  her,  you,  too.  would  have  sought  my  life.' 

"  'Spare  yourself  the  recital  now,'  I  said,  with  something  of  pity 
in  my  tones,  '  or  you  may  live  to  rue  your  confessions.' 

'"I  know  my  feelings  too  well  to  believe  it,'  he  replied,  '  and 
my  time  is  short.    I  came  from  England  on  purpose  to  win  Selina 


Vernon,  and  her  fortune,  before  she  knew  of  the  change  in  her 
circumstances.  I  found  you  in  my  way  when  I  arrived  here.  I 
could  think  of  no  other  way,  so  I  contrived  an  infamous  plot  to 
deceive  and  get  rid  of  you.  I  forged  those  letters  in  her  name, 
and  followed  you  into  that  eating  house  with  Barber,  on  purpose 
to  arouse  your  jealousy,  and  then  dropped  the  letters  where  you 
would  be  sure  to  find  them  when  you  came  out.  My  plan  suc- 
ceeded. I  got  rid  of  you,  but  I  could  not  win  her,  after  all.  I 
have  been  wild  and  sinful;  I  have  wrung  the  hearts  of  all  who 
ever  loved  me  by  my  madness  and  folly,  but  I  never  committed  a 
greater  wrong  than  this.' 

"  He  made  these  disclosures  in  the  pauses  of  pain  and  bodily 
anguish,  and  seemed  so  deeply  and  sincerely  penitent  that  I  for- 
gave him  the  wrong  from  which  I  was  still  suffering,  and  must 
ever  suffer.  I  remained  with  him  through  that  long  night  of 
agony ;  but  with  the  light  of  the  morning,  his  soul  passed  to  its 
final  account, 

"  I  now  looked  back  with  vain  and  overwhelming  regret  upon 
the  past,  and  deeply  lamented  that  too  easy  credulity  that  had  led 
me  to  accuse  you  of  so  terrible  a  crime  without  a  stricter  exami- 
nation of  all  the  circumstances  that  led  me  to  believe  in  your  guilt. 
I  knew  the  high  social  position  to  which  you  had  attained,  and 
believed  you  would  never  again  look  upon  me  with  favor.  I  felt 
as  if  you  could  never  forgive  me,  but  I  knew  it  was  my  duty  to 
ask  it,  and  confess  the  wrong ;  and  I  was  just  about  writing  to  do 
this,  when  letters  recalled  me  to  England.  My  father  was  ill — 
dying,  and  I  arrived  just  in 
time  to  listen  to  his  last  re- 
quests, and  receive  his  parting 
blessing." 

He  stopped  for  a  few  mo- 
ments,overcome  with  emotion, 
and  then  resumed. 

"  He  had  written  to  forbid 
our  proposed  union,  threaten- 
ing me  with  disinheritance  if 
I  persisted ;  but  with  his  dy- 
ing breath  he  revoked  the  ban, 
though  he  knew  nothing  of 
your  changed  prospects.  I 
never  received  that  letter,  and 
was  saved  the  pain  it  would 
have  cost  me;  but  that  is 
nothing  now.  I  know  our  re- 
spective positions  too  well  to 
presume  upon  our  past  inti- 
macy. I  know  that  I  ara  a 
younger  son,  without  titles  or 
honors  to  recommend  me ; 
while  you  are  the  heiress  of 
both,  and  can  choose  from  tho 
noblest  in  the  kingdom.  I 
can  look  back  with  regret  to 
the  paradise  that  might  have 
been  my  own,  but  the  light  of 
love  and  hope  has  gone  from 
me  forever." 

Deeply  affected,  he  bent 
down  and  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands ;  while  I  sat 
for  a  moment  undecided  and 
deeply  agitated,  and  then  laid 
my  hand  upon  his  arm. 

"Eugene,"  said  I,  trem- 
blingly, "  do  you  indeed  love 
me  now,  as  you  did  in  the 
days  that  are  past  and  gone  ?" 
"  Heaven  knows  that  I  do !" 
he  exclaimed,  excitedly,  as 
he  raised  his  head.  "  I  would 
give  titles,  honors,  estates — 
ay,  the  whole  world,  for  your 
love,  and  consider  it  cheaply 
purchased." 

"  Then  I  am  yours,  if— if 
you  will  take  me,"  said  I, 
solemnly,  as  I  placed  my 
hand  within  his  own. 

"  Take  you !  Can  I  beliove 
my  senses  !  You  do  but  mock 
me,  Selina  Vernon,"  he  said, 
as  we  both  rose  to  our  i'ect, 
and  he  held  me  off  at  arm's 
length,  and  looked  searching- 
ly  into  my  face,  while  his  own 
was  deeply  flushed  and  agi- 
tated. "Is  it  not  so?"  he 
demanded. 

"No,  no!"  I  said,  as  I  burst 
into  a  passion  of  tears  I  could 
not  repress;  "I  could  not 
mock  you.  We  both  have 
suffered  deeply.  Henceforth 
let  there  bo  no  more  estrange- 
ment between  us." 

He  believed  me  now,  drew 

me  unresistingly  to  his  bosom, 

and  sealed  our  reconciliation 

with  a  fervent  kiss. 

"  Selina,"  he  said,  after  the  first  ecstatic  moments  were  over, 

"will  you  not  repent  of  this  hereafter?     With  lords,  dukes  and 

marquises  sighing  at  your  feet,  will  you  not  feel  as  if  you  had 

sacrificed  too  much  to  your  early  love?" 

"Never!  for  without  it,  I  can  enjoy  neither  titles,  honors,  nor 
estates.  And  besides,  even  though  you  are  a  younger  son,  your 
family  is  as  noble  and  even  more  distinguished  than  mine,  and 
what  signifies  an  empty  title?" 

"  But  your  father,  dear  Selina, — will  he  now  consent  to  such  a 
sacrifice  ?" 

"  He  will  consent  to  anything  that  will  promote  the  happiness  of 
his  child  ;  and  besides,  he  loves  you  for  yourself,  dear  Eugene." 

The  shades  of  evening  were  falling,  and  the  mist  settled  down 
upon  the  sea,  as  we  thoughtfully  turned  our  steps  homeward. 

Again  it  was  the  thirteenth  day  of  June,  the  day  of  my  birth, 
the  solemn  day  of  my  mother's  death,  the  day  I  was  forcibly  wed- 
ded to  the  Mormon  elder,  and  the  day  upon  which  I  was  really  to 
become  the  bride  of  my  beloved.  My  father  looked  well,  though 
calm  and  serious.  I  was  sad  and  somewhat  agitated,  and  yet 
truly  happy,  as  Eugene  looked  upon  me  with  a  deep  thrilling  ten- 
derness that  went  to  my  heart.  Our  friends  were  around  us, 
arrayed  in  magnificent  bridal  apparel,  as  the  bells  rang  out  their 
joyous  peals  upon  the  clear  morning  air.  The  hour  was  at  hand. 
The  ancient  chapel,  draped  in  flowers,  was  filled  with  the  rejoic- 
ing tenantry,  as  we  marched  solemnly  up  to  the  altar,  and  thcro 
pronounced  the  vows  that  arc  to  bind  us  together,  heart  and  soul, 
till  death. 

THE    END. 
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hour  of  dUaafor  had  prayed  la  the  "  God  of  battles,"  woul  1  not 
forget  that  Ho  was  aha  ■  Sod  .,f  blearing  and  a  Sod  of  merer 
and  tlcat  our  votive  offering  on  the  ro-oetahluhmonl  of  i  eace 
wonW  be  something  different  from  skyrocket!  and  illnmina'ioni. 
With  an  enrneal  appeal  fur  lii.ural  contributions  towards  the  relief 
c.r  the  sufferers  in  India,  the  reverend  gentleman  concluded  his 
ahlo  and  animated  address.  Mr.  E.  T.Chipp  presided  at  the 
organ,  the  sw.  Iling  note,  of  which,  assisted  by  tho  voices  of  the 
congregation,  added  materially  to  the  deeply  impmaaire  nature  of 
the  service,  The  sum  collected  in  die  building  on  account  of  the 
Indian  Belief  Fund  amounted  to  £475  10s.  1 1  l-2d.;  in  addition 
to  which  the  Crystal  Palace  Company  contributed  £200— bring- 
ing up  the  collection  to  £r,7r>  lOs  ll  I-2d.  Mr.  Bpurgeon' 
vices  were  gratuitous  on  the  occasion,  hut  the  director,  gar 
towards  the  fund  for  the  place  of  worship  which  is  about  to  be 
built  for  the  reverend  gentleman  as  an  cxprc-sion  of  their  sense  of 
the  valuu  of  his  services,  and  of  the  diainteroeted  manner  in  which 
be  acted. 

1    ■  »  m     i 

ENGLISH  ENGINEERS  TRACING  APPROACHES  TO  DELHI  . 

Tho  first  picture  on  this  page  represents  a  group  of  English  eo- 
gincer  officers,  with  their  attendants,  tracing  out  the  lines  for  tbo 


trenches  outside  of  the  bclcagurcd  eitv  of  Delhi.     Thev  ore  per- 
forming their  work  in  the  night,  and  the  scene  ii  exceedingly  pic- 


ENGLISH    ENGINEER    OFFICERS   TRACING    THE   APPROACHES   TO   DELHI   BY   NIGHT. 


UEV.  C.  II.  SPURGEON,  THE  GREAT  LONDON  PREACHER. 

The  portrait  on  this  page  is  a  correct  likeness  of  the  Rev.  C.  H. 
Spurguun,  a  young  Scottish  clorgyman,  now  preaching  in  London, 
and  creating  a  sensation  there  unknown  since  tho  days  of  White- 
liold.  Ho  addresses  immense  audiences,  of  the  most  miscellane- 
ous character — all  classos,  from  tho  denizen  of  St.  Giles  to  the 
dwollor  of  St.  Jamos,  being  represented —and  always  with  thrilling 
effect.  Ho  seems  to  possess  a  magnetic  power  over  his  auditors. 
Ho  usually  holds  forth  in  tho  Surrey  Gardens  ;  but  at  tbo  recent 
National  Fast  and  Humiliation  Day,  proclaimed  in  consequence 
of  tho  disasters  in  India,  ho  preached  in  the  Crystal  Palaco  at 
Sydenham,  to  the  largost  auditory  yet  assembled  to  hear  him — 
indeed,  to  tho  largest  congregation  that  a  minister  of  tho  gospel 
over  gathered  together  in  modorn  days.  A  sketch  of  his  discourse 
on  this  occasion  will  give  our  readers  a  better  idea  of  the  man 
than  any  general  remarks.  Tbo  palace  was  opened  to  tho  public 
at  nine  o'clock,  and  by  noon  ovcry  scat  within  earshot  of  the 
preacher  had  its  occupant.  Tbo  pulpit,  which  was  brought  from 
tho  Surroy  Gardens,  was  placed  at  the  northeast  corner  of  tho 
central  transept  at  its  junction  with  the  nave,  and  tho  thousands 
of  seats  which  had  beou  hero  disposed  wero  soon  engaged.  Those 
portions  of  tho  galleries  also  which  woro  within  range  of  tho 
spoaker's  voice  woro  speedily  filled,  and  the  largo  orchestra  was 
crowded  even  to  tho  backmost  bench.  Altogether  thero  wero 
23,654  persons  prosont,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  a  moro 
animated  or  enthusiastic  audionco  could  "have  been  assembled. 
Selecting  for  his  text  the  ninth  verso  of  the  6th  chaptor  of  Micah, 
"  Hoar  ye  tho  rod,  and  who  hath  appointed  it,"  Mr.  Spurgeon 
opened  his  discourse  by  stating  that  this  world  was  not  the  place 
for  tho  punishment  of  sin  ;  it  might  bo  a  place,  but  it  was  not  the 
place,  for  punishment.  Some  religionists,  he  observed,  treated 
cvory  accident  which  happened  to  man  in  the  indulgence  of  sin  as 
if  it  wore  a  judgment.  Tho  upsetting  of  a  boat  on  the  river  on  a 
Sunday  was,  in  their  view,  a  judgment  for  tho  sio  of  Sabbath- 
breaking.  Tbo  accidental  fall  of  a  house,  in  which  persons  wero 
engaged  in  any  unlawful  occupation,  was  supposed  to  be  a  special 
judgment  for  tho  special  sin  committed.  All  these  wero  childish 
notious  ;  but  there  were  many  who  carried  the  opposite  doctrine 
to  an  extreme,  and  who  were  apt  to  deem,  because  God  did  usu- 
ally visit  each  particular  offence  in  this  life  upon  the  transgressor, 
that  there  wero  no  judgments  at  all.  In  this  they  were  mistaken, 
for  ho  felt  persuaded  that  thero  were  such  things  as  national  judg- 
ments— national  chastisements  for  national  sins.  O,  what  a  rod 
was  that  which  had  just  been  inflicted  npon  our  country !  His 
poor  words  would  fall  infinitely  short  of  the  fearful  talo  of  misery 
anil  woo  which  must  bo  told  before  we  could  know  how  smartly 
God  had  smitten  us,  and  how  sternly  ho  had  chidden.  Wo  had 
to  lament  over  the  fact  of  revolted  subjects ;  for  that  they  were  our 
subjects  ho  challenged  all  the  world  to  deny.  With  equal  confi- 
dence be  asserted  that  they  were  our  subjects  rightly,  for  tho  Se- 
Eoys  had  voluntarily  given  themselves  up  to  our  dominion,  and 
ad  taken  the  oath  of  fealty  to  her  majesty.  Tho  revolt,  there- 
fore, was  not  that  of  a  nation,  as  when  patriots  strove  to  free  their 
country  from  tho  yoke  of  tho  oppressor,  but  it  was  the  revolt  of 
treasonous  and  seditions  subjects,  fomented  by  ambition  and  the 
vilost  lusts.  Ho  would  not  defile  bis  lips  by  detailing  their  acts 
of  debauchery,  bloodshed,  and  worse  than  bestiality.  His  tongue 
would  not  venture  to  utter  what  they  bad  dared  to  do.  His  audi- 
ence would  rise  in  their  seats  and  hiss  him  from  the  place  he  occu- 
pied, if  he  hinted  at  some  of  the  crimes  which  had  been  done  by 
these  men  in  their  open  streets.  He  looked  upon  the  gallows  as  a 
frightful  evil ;  he  regarded  every  gibbet  as  a  dreadful  visitation 
upon  the  land.  But  these  were  rebels  to  be  executed ;  they  must 
be  punished,  for  both  Heaven  and  earth  demanded  it.  He  was  no 
soldier.  He  loved  not  war;  but  he  did  not  believe  that  this  was  a 
war  at  all,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  for  our  troops  had  gone 
forth  against  revolted  subjects  who,  by  their  crimes  and  unmen- 
tionable sins,  had  incurred  the  punishment  of  death.  As  the  ar- 
rest of  murderers  was  not  war,  so  the  arrest  of  Iudian  Sepoys  was 
not  war ;  and,  while  earth  demanded  their  punishment,  he  believed 
that  God  would  sanction  it.  But  it  was  a  dreadful  thing  to  take 
away  tho  lives  of  our  fellow-subjects,  and  we  must  regard  it  as  a 
great  affliction  npon  us.  Tho  rod,  indeed,  had  fallen  heavily ;  no 
mortal  tongue  could  tell  the  anguish  it  had  caused,  nor  could  wo 
dream  where  ita  consequences  might  end.    It  was  a  rod,  but  it 


was  an  appointed  rod.  He  saw  God  everywhere,  and  we  might 
rely  upon  it,  that  every  deed  that  had  been  dono  against  us  had 
been  appointed  by  tho  Almighty.  Tbo  wheels  of  Providenco 
might  appear  to  revolve  in  a  mysterious  manner,  but  wisdom  was 
the  axle  on  which  they  turned,  and  it  would  be  seen  in  the  end 
that  God  had  only  ordained  this  evil  that  great  good  might  ensue. 
The  reverend  gentleman  proceeded  to  observe  that  it  would  have 
been  well  for  us  if  we  had  heard  tho  rod  before  it  had  fallen  upon 
us,  and  that  there  wore  indications  sufficient  to  have  warned  us — 
forewarned  us — of  the  dispositions  of  the  natives.  He  urged  that 
we  should  never  lor  a  moment  havo  tolerated  tho  so-called  religion 
of  tho  Hindoos,  which  was  neithor  moro  nor  less  than  a  mass  of 
the  vilest  filth  that  tho  imagina- 
tion could  conceive.  Religious 
liberty  was  a  principle  dear  to 
all;  but  when  religion  taught 
immorality,  ho  said  at  once, 
"  Down  with  it  I"  He  could 
never  tolerate  such  a  system  as 
that.  If  it  were  any  man's  reli- 
gion to  blow  bis  fellow-creatures' 
brains  out,  he  would  not  tolerate 
that ;  or  if  religion  countenanced 
Thuggism  and  the  commission 
of  bestial  acts,  ho  would  not  tol- 
erate that ;  and  he  contended 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  Chris- 
tian government  to  have  sup- 
pressed tho  vilo  religion  of  the 
Hindoos  by  tho  strong  hand.  It 
would  have  been  well  if  we  could 
thus  have  avoided  the  evil,  and 
have  been  spared  the  remorse 
which  fell  to  tbo  lot  of  those  who 
knew  that  they  brought  the  pun- 
ishment which  they  experienced 
upon  themselves.  In  the  terms 
ot  the  official  declaration,  it  was 
our  sins  that  had  brought  this 
visitation  upon  us,  and  in  it  we 
were  exhorted  to  humiliate  our- 
selves on  account  of  them.  He 
would  be  as  honest  as  he  could 
with  Iris  audience,  and  would 
tell  them  what  were  the  sins  for 
which,  if  it  were  true  that  God 
was  now  punishing  us  for  sin, 
we  were  probably  suffering. 
Thero  were,  he  said,  sins  openly 
committed  in  this  community 
which  ought  never  to  have  been 
allowed.  He  then  touched  upon 
the  nature1  of  our  public  amuse- 
ments, and  observed  with  regret 
that  "  lords  and  ladies  frequent- 
ly sat  in  theatres  to  listen  to 
plays  which  were  long  way  from 
decent."  Having  exhibited 
these  as  glaring  faults  and  sins 
of  the  community,  be  then  enu- 
merated various  individual  sins 
— such  as  pride,  oppression  of 
the  poor,  illiberality,  carnality, 
and  the  like ;  and  be  urged  that 
it  was  the  prevalence  of  sins  like 
these  which  should  induce  us  to 
humiliate  ourselves  in  the  dust, 
and  to  beg  the  mercy  of  the  Al- 
mighty. Finally,  he  expressed 
a  hope  that  our  hnmiUation 
would  not  pass  away  with  the 
occasion.  He  saw  with  the  eye 
of  faith  at  that  moment  British 
arms  triumphant  in  the  East; 
and  he  hoped  that  we  who  in  the 


lure.sque  and  impressive.  Delhi  was  pronounced  bjr  an  English 
officer,  who  died  before  it,  "another  Scbustopol."  It  was  -trongly 
fortilied  by  the  English  themselves,  and  i-  in  the  hand-  of  those 
to  whom  they  have  taught  the  art  of  war,  and  who  unite  the 
ferocity  of  tbo  semi-barbarian  to  the  discipline  and  skill  of  tho 
European  soldier.  IS  the  rebels  were  animated  bv  love  of  coun- 
try, and  fought  from  patriotic  motives,  we  should  despair  of  tbo 
success  of  tho  British.  But  they  arc  miscreants,  animated  only 
by  love  of  plunder  and  debauchery,  and  have  no  great  principle 
to  combine  and  strengthen,  and  no  great  leader  to  direct  and  con- 
trol, them.  They  are  opposed  by  gallant  men,  who  have  shown 
tbomselvcs  heroes  in  the  field,  and  who  possess  that  steady  cour- 
age, stamina  and  endurance,  which  always  ultimately  triumph 
over  all  obstacles.  Delhi  must  fall — even  if  it  has  not  already 
falloo — and  its  fall  will  strike  a  terror  into  the  mutineers  throngh- 
oiujfbc  length  and  breadth  of  India.  There  is  a  remarkable  una- 
nimity of  sentiment  in  England  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  deal- 
ing with  tho  rebels.  The  press,  the  pulpit,  and  the  DCOple,  cry 
aloud  for  vengeance ;  and  we  fear  that  many  terrible  deeds  will  be 
committed  by  the  victors  when  triumph  crowns  their  arms,  as  acts 
of  retribution. 

1    »  ■  m    t 

THE  FAIJUES'  RETREAT. 

Fairy  legends  have  always  been  tho  theme  of  interest  with  all 
lovers  of  poetic  literature  and  romance.  Tbo  youthful  imagina- 
tion delights  in  scenes  where  the  little  elfins  figure  in  their  play. 
The  graceful  design  upon  the  preceding  page  depicts  a  little 
flowery  dell,  with  luscious  fruits  strewing  tho  short  velvet  grass, 
supposed  to  be  a  favorite  haunt  of  the  fairies.  These  imaginary 
beings  are  the  subject  of  many  a  tale,  story  and  legend  in  tho  old 
world,  and  many  of  the  peasants  of  Germany,  of  Scotland  and  of 
Ireland  cherish  a  belief  in  them.  Fairy  mythology  is  almost  as 
voluminous  as  classical  mythology,  but  far  more  pleasing  and 
harmless  in  its  character.  In  this  country,  wc  have  none  of  these 
superstitions,  and  only  one  of  our  poets,  Drake,  the  author  of  the 
"  Culprit  Fay,"  ever  undertook  to  interweave  their  existence  with 
tho  romantic  scenery  of  our  native  land.  The  taste  of  our  day  is 
too  much  matter  of  fact  for  such  fancies. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
O,  ANGEL  OF  THIS  SABLE  KOBE! 


DY   WILMS    B.   PABOR. 

Entered  isto  Rest.— On  Saturday,  Sept.  24,  after  a  pilgrimage  upon  enrth 
of  forty-seven  years,  six  months  and  nhieteon  days,  Mary  Ann,  the  beloved 
wift  of  Alexander,  and  mother  of  Willie  B.  Piibor.  An  the  pure  gold  is  tried 
in  the  firo,  so  her  pure  soul  was  tried  in  the  flro  of  tiflliuUon.  But  'l  He  who 
tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,''  did  not  forsake,  but  brought  her  safely 
through  all  trial  and  tribulation,  and  has  now  received  her  into  "tho  rest 
that  remaiuetli  for  tho  people  of  God." 

ITe  put  our  lives  so  far  apart, 

We  cannot  hear  each  ether  speak.—  Tennyson1!  "la  Memomam." 

0,  Angel  of  tho  sable  robe, 

Long,  long  your  shadow  shunned  our  door; 
Wo  knew  it  spanned  the  whole  wide  globe, 

But  since  it  fell  not  on  our  floor, 

Wo  blessed  you,  Angel,  more  and  more ! 

Wo  knew  it  was  your  right  to  mako 

Some  vacant  chair  by  every  hearth  ; 
We  ttuew  your  mission  was  to  take 

The  loving  from  the  loved  of  earth, 

However  high  or  low  their  birth. 

But  as  you  did  not  come  too  near, 

And  as  your  hand  forgot  its  power, 
And  brought  not  to  our  eyes  a  tear, 

Or  gave  our  souls  their  sorrow  dower. 

We  kissed  you,  Angel,  hour  by  hour! 

But,  0,  at  last  your  shadow  camel 

It  trailed  about  the  feet  of  one 
Who  bore  to  us  the  holiest  name 

That  ever  could  on  earth  be  borne, 

Though  we  should  see  a  century'B  dawn. 

Our  mother!— most  beloved  and  blest! 

Dear  spirit,  patient  under  pain,  — 

At  last  tho  angel  gave  thee  rest! 

We  only  sorrow  who  remain — 

And  who  our  sorrow  would  restrain? 

0,  holy  Angel,  though  your  touch 

Was  terrible,  'twas  gently  done! 
You  knew  that  here  she  suffered  much, 

And  so,  beneath  September's  sun, 

Tou  led  her  hence — the  goal  was  won ! 

Wo  bless  you — not  because  her  chair 

Mocks  us  with  what  we  once  possessed 
And  guarded  with  such  jealous  care — 

We  bless  you.  since  you  gave  her  rest : 

We  bless  you,  because  she  is  blest! 

But  0,  sad  thought  for  wounded  heart. 

Her  presence  now  we  vainly  seek  I 
Tou  lt  put  our  lives  so  far  apart, 

We  cannot  hear  each  other  speak  ■' — 

Because  of  this  our  hearts  are  weak. 

We  pace  her  chamber,  or  the  street, 

And  pause — for  accents  now  unheard ; 
Her  name  we  whisper  and  repeat 

In  sorrow,  as  if  we  had  erred, 

And  waited  the  forgiving  word. 

But  even  echo  now  is  dumb, 

And  silence  best  befits  the  hour: 
A  dark  cloud  hangs  above  our  home ; 

We  feel  the  drops  of  sorrow's  shower, 

And  sink  beneath  their  chilling  power. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

A  WOMAN'S  REVENGE: 


LA   FILLE    DU   REGIMENT. 

BY    AGNES    LESLIE. 

Marie  Lecompte  was  a  true  daughter  of  the  sun — a  fiery, 
impassioned  creature,  born  of  southern  parents.  As  her  name 
implies,  she  was  one  of  those  French  Creoles  who  boast  of  an 
illustrious  line,  and  whose  wealth  is  unbounded.  Her  father  was 
a  retired  officer — General  Lecompte  they  called  him, — her  mother 
the  daughter  of  a  Spanish  don.  So  you  see  that  Marie  had  a 
right  to  her  pride  and  her  beauty.  For  she  was  beautiful' — very 
unlike  the  languid  belles  of  New  Orleans — a  little,  slightly-made, 
rapid-motioned  person,  gay,  brilliant,  piquante — a  perfect  tropic 
bird.  She  had  a  twin  brother  just  like  her — Juan  was  his  name. 
At  the  time  my  story  opens,  they  were  twenty  years  of  age ; 
and  but  for  a  few  inches  of  superior  height,  a  little  more  mascu- 
linity in  the  face,  in  the  shape  of  a  moustache  and  imperial,  the 
change  of  costume,  and  you  could  not  have  told  them  apart.  At 
a  fancy  ball  once,  they  mystified  the  whole  assemblage  by  a  com- 
plete similarity  of  attire. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  this  beautiful  creole  should  arrive  at  so 
mature  an  age,  where  girls  are  married  far  earlier,  unwedded. 
The  truth  was,  that  Marie  was  more  intelligent,  and  consequently 
more  independent  than  girls  of  her  class  usually  are.  She  was 
strikingly  original,  and  thought  and  acted  for  herself.  This  may 
have  been  partly  owing  perhaps  to  a  whim  of  her  father's,  that 
the  twins  should  be  educated  exactly  alike.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
Marie  at  a  very  youthful  age  asserted  her  individuality  in  a  forci- 
ble manner.  When  she  was  fifteen,  her  parents  proposed  a  suitor 
for  her,  who  was  considered  in  every  way  elegible.  Marie  enter- 
tained a  different  opinion.  He  was  double  her  age,  and  wore  no 
beard,  two  great  obstacles  in  the  eyes  of  the  gay  little  Creole. 
When  they  urged  this  marriage  upon  her,  she  frightened  them  half 
to  death  by  revealing  a  small  poignard  which  she  carried  in  her 
bosom,  and  which  she  assured  them  should  terminate  her  life  if 
they  importuned  her  longer.  Thenceforward  she  was  left  to  her- 
self; consequently  every  year  she  had  refused  a  score  of  lovers. 


At  this  period  there  came  to  New  Orleans  a  young  man  from 
the  North,  on  a  tour  of  health.  By  no  means  in  the  shade,  even  in 
that  clime  of  early  maturity,  with  her  twenty  years,  Marie  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  this  new  comer.  They  became  acquaintances 
— friends — lovers.  IIo  was  her  opposite  in  every  way.  Tall,  fair, 
blue-eyed,  and  indolent,  he  was  a  man  of  cultivation  and  much 
sentiment ;  in  his  way  handsome  as  she  was  in  hers. 

At  first  no  notice  was  taken  of  their  intimacy  ;  it  was  supposed 
to  be  only  another  of  mademoiselle's  flirtations.  But  when  it 
actually  lasted  through  an  entire  season,  and  encroached  upon 
another,  the  proud  general  and  Ins  prouder  spouse  began  to  ques- 
tion of  the  new  lover's  position  and  prospects.  They  ascertained 
that  he  was  tho  junior  partner  in  a  flourishing  mercantile  firm — 
not  rich,  but  in  a  fair  way  to  become  so  if  his  luxurious  habits  did 
not  overcome  his  prudence.  A  merchant — a  trader  1  How  the 
Bourbon  blood  boiled  in  tho  general's -veins  !  How  the  daughter 
of  a  Spanish  don  shivered  beneath  her  black  lace  mantilla  at  the 
idea  of  a  trading  son-in-law  !  They  had  an  intorview  with  Marie. 
What  do  you  suppose  she  said  %     This  : 

"  Do  not  trouble  yourselves  about  this  suitor.  I  assure  you  I 
shall  not  marry  him.  He  is  now  my  only  amusement.  If  I  am 
left  alone  all  will  be  well,  but  I  will  not  be  controlled."  And  the 
wild  leopard  look  shot  out  of  her  magnificent  eyes. 

She  was  left  alone.  There  may  have  been  a  deeper  reason  for 
these  proud  parents  yielding  so  frequently  to  their  lovely  daughter. 
There  had  been  insanity  in  the  family,  and  even  the  father  feared 
the  fatal  seeds  were  sown  in  Marie's  organization.  If  they  had 
been  more  deeply  versed  in  the  study  of  organization  they  would 
have  dismissed  this  fear.  In  Marie's  strong,  harmonious  head,  in 
her  perfection  of  physical  nature,  there  was  not  a  single  germ  of 
this  taint. 

The  charming  creole,  I  am  afraid,  was  rather  unscrupulous  in 
her  methods  of  obtaining  what  she  wished ;  at  least,  she  was  well 
aware  that  she  spoke  directly  against  the  promptings  of  her  own 
heart  when  she  denied  a  deep  interest  in  her  new  lover — Hermon 
Franklin,  At  that  very  time  none  knew  better  than  she  how 
strong  an  influence  he  possessed  over  her.  He  was  gradually 
absorbing  every  other  emotion  in  her  impassioned  heart.  For  the 
first  time  Marie  opened  the  gate  which  led  to  the  profound  depths 
of  her  soul,  and  let  this  stranger  in.  Hermon  Franklin  loved 
her — loved  her  as  he  could  love ;  and  Marie — Marie  loved  him  as 
she  could  love  ;  there  was  this  only  difference,  but  it  was  a  wide 
one.  Of  course  he  became  aware  of  the  state  of  affairs  at  the 
villa  of  General  Lecompte.  He  was  advised  by  Marie  to  lessen 
his  visits,  and  consequently  they  met  elsewhere,  by  a  thousand 
romantic  stratagems.  To  Marie,  the  vivid  child  of  sentiment,  this 
was  life — the  food  that  fed  her  passion.  To  the  colder  northern, 
it  was  poison — death — it  was  destroying  his  manliness.  The  true 
state  of  the  matter  had  been  blown  about  the  fashionable  circle 
and  at  the  clubs  from  the  first ;  this  maddened  the  small,  selfish 
pride  of  Hermon ;  and  piqued,  mortified  at  his  reception,  he  de- 
termined to  live  it  down,  as  he  termed  it.  To  effect  this  he  as- 
sumed a  simple,  friendly  manner  with  Marie,  and  made  her  heart- 
sore  by  his  careless  indifference  and  inattention  when  they  met  in 
society.  Alone  with  her  it  was  different ;  then  he  lavished  upon 
her  all  the  endearments,  which  he  could  make  so  beautiful  by  his 
rich  vein  of  poetry.  She  accepted  this  as  the  inevitable  result  of 
their  position ;  but  at  times  there  would  sweep  across  her  gener- 
ous soul  a  certain  contempt  for  this  constant  sacrifice  to  society, 
and  a  conception  of  what  a  far  nobler  course  she  herself  would 
take  if  a  man.  Dismissing  these  thoughts  as  traitorous,  the  play 
went  on. 

She  had  waited  in  vain  for  his  coming  ono  night,  in  tho  little 
pavilion  at  the  far  western  comer  of  the  grounds,  and  wild  with 
passion,  all  drenched  in  a  heavy  fog  which  had  come  on,  she  was 
tearing  madly  through  the  long  alleys,  when  she  heard  her  broth- 
er's voice  outside  the  garden  wall  mention  the  truant's  name. 
She  stopped,  spell-bound,  and  heard  the  following  conversation  : 

"  You  heard  him,  Cardiva,  you  heard  the  false  knave  boast  in 
that  club-room  of  my  sister's  passion  for  him  ;  you  saw  her  letter 
that  he  displayed  ere  I  wrenched  it  from  his  foul  hands  ;  you  saw 
his  bloodless  face  when  I  appeared  from  my  cards  so  unexpected- 
ly before  him.  He  little  thought  I  was  there.  And  that  letter — 
mon  Dieu  I  that  fond,  impassioned  letter,  the  very  heart  blood  of 
my  Marie  !  I  will  have  his  blood  for  it.  You  will  not  fail  me, 
mon  ami;  at  three,  remember ;  and  if  I  fall,  comfort  Marie.  She 
loved  me  deeply  before  this  fellow  came  j  but  indeed,  Cardiva,  I 
bore  him  no  ill  will  for  breaking  our  tie,  if  ho  had  been  true 
to  her." 

Cardiva  promised  with  a  broken  voice.  They  then  talked  over 
their  rendezvous  for  tho  duel,  wliich  Juan  was  to  fight  with  the 
false  Franklin  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  parted.  As 
the  brother  went  up  the  broad  front  avenue,  how  was  he  startled 
by  the  dark  apparition  which  flitted  out  from  the  hedge,  and  flung 
her  arms  around  him. 

"  Marie,  Marie  !  what  is  this  V  he  exclaimed.  "  Your  clothes 
are  drenched  with  fog,  and  you  are  burning  with  fever." 

"  0,  Juan ! — my  Juan  !  I  have  had  an  awful  blow.  I  have 
been  waiting  in  the  lime-grove  for  the  traitor  to  come ;  and  there 
I  heard  your  words  with  Raymond  Cardiva.  Yes,  I  am  burning 
with  fire — the  fever  of  outraged  affection.  0,  Juan,  Juan  !  it  is 
awful  to  find  his  heart  so  black  when  I  thought  it  so  white.  I  am 
bleeding  to  death,  and  the  hand  I  loved  has  struck  the  blow.  0, 
love !  O,  hate  !  0,  death  !  Juan,  an  hour  ago  I  loved  this  man, 
loved  him  with  all  the  deep  passion  of  my  nature,  now — "  she 
turned  her  eyes  upon  him,  and  in  the  moonlight  he  could  see 
their  wild  glow—"  now  I  hate  him.  Can  you — 0,  you  can  under- 
stand— you  have  the  same  fiery  blood  flowing  in  your  veins — you 
were  not  born  in  the  cold,  cruel  North." 

Yes,  Juan  can  understand  Marie ;  he  does  not  call  her  capri- 


cious or  unwomanly,  that  in  so  short  a  time  she  could  change — 
lie  understands  her.  With  her  fallen  tresses,  in  braids  and  curls, 
around  her  face,  she  leans  her  head  against  his  shoulder,  and  with 
his  arm  around  her  they  enter  the  house.  At  the  door  of  her 
room,  she  flings  herself  upon  his  bosom  ;  and  without  a  word  it 
is  understood  as  a  farewell  beforo  the  rendezvous. 

Marie  is  another  being  when  she  enters  her  sleeping  chamber. 
Rube,  the  slave  girl,  sleeps  iu  her  closet,  and  she  is  alone.  What 
fell  purpose  has  taken  possession  of  her  mind  ?  The  wild,  broken 
woo  and  despair  which  overcamo  her  ten  minutes  before,  have 
vanished  entirely  ;  she  now  looks  stern,  calm  and  resolute.  With 
a  steady  hand  she  takes  a  wine  glass  from  the  cabinet,  also  a  flask 
of  fine  old  port ;  this  done,  she  pauses,  looks  towards  the  closet 
door — yes,  Rube  sleeps  heavily,  breathes  with  deep  respiration — 
and  then  from  a  curious  little  old  box  of  6andal-wood  she  takes  a 
vial  filled  with  a  white  powder,  shakes  a  small  portion  of  it  into 
the  wine-glass,  and  pours  upon  it  to  tho  brim  the  pure  purple 
port.  Carrying  this,  she  passes  out  into  the  corridor,  and  seeks 
her  brother's  room.  The  bravo  fellow  is  actually  asleep  on  tho 
eve  of  so  great  a  crisis,  but  he  awakes  at  her  low  knock.  She 
went  in  softly. 

"  Juan,  I  have  brought  you  this  to  drink  before  you  go  to  re- 
venge me.    Will  you  drink  it  V 

He  drains  the  contents  without  a  word,  and  she  passes  out.  A 
fire  glows  in  her  hitherto  pallid  cheeks  when  she  returns  to  her 
chamber,  and  a  great  light  in  her  eyes.  With  that  marble  quie- 
tude she  next  unbraids  her  long  tresses,  brushes  out  the  curls,  and 
wrings  the  dampness  from  them ;  then  there  glances  through  the 
waving  mass  the  shining  blades  of  Rube's  shears,  which  the  own- 
er left  upon  her  mistress's  dressing-table,  and  one  by  one  the  dark 
glittering  locks  fall  to  the  floor.  She  cuts  and  trims  the  remain- 
ing hair  with  calm  precision ;  and  removing  the  severed  mass, 
again  proceeds  noiselessly  to  her  brother's  chamber.  He  is  wrapt 
in  a  profound  slumber — his  valet  sleeps  as  deeply  in  the  room  be- 
yond— and  unseen  Marie  takes  possession  of  the  garments  laid 
upon  the  chairs  for  the  morning  meeting,  and  escapes  to  her  own 
room.  Half  an  hour  later  you  would  have  sworn  that  Juan  Fer- 
nandez Lecompte  was  sitting  in  his  sister's  chamber.  But  Juan 
lies  bound  in  a  heavy  sleep  upon  his  bed,  and  will  not  awake  for 
hours.  Yes,  this  looks  like  Juan,  but  the  soft  silky  moustache, 
the  full  fine  black  beard  are  false.  Marie's  fresh  lip  gleams  from 
out  its  shadow,  Marie's  heart  throbs  behind  tho  closely-buttoned 
coat. 

Three  o'clock  comes.  The  new  Juan  throws  on  a  light  cloak 
and  hastens  from  the  house.  Raymond  Cardiva  is  in  waiting  out- 
side the  gate  with  a  carriage  and  the  other  second.  They  enter 
with  a  few  words,  and  drive  rapidly  to  the  place  of  appointment. 
Franklin  and  his  friends  are  already  on  the  ground,  and  in  silence, 
in  the  cold  coming  dawn  they  take  their  places.  One — two — 
three — two  sharp  reports,  and  two  victims  fell  at  one  and  the  same 
moment.  Cardiva  rushed  to  his  prostrate  companion.  Tho  fallen 
face  is  white  and  bloodless. 

"Mon  Dieu,  is  he  dead?"  sobs  Cardiva,  passionately;  and  he 
hastily  tears  away  his  companion's  neckcloth. 
A  hand  arrests  him,  and  the  new  Juan  murmurs  : 
"  I  am  uninjured,  Cardiva  ;  I  fainted,  that  was  all." 
But  Cardiva  will  not  be  satisfied. 

"  You  are  hurt,  I  am  sure ;  you  are  faint  from  loss  of  blood — 
you  will  die  thus  !" 
Marie's  hand  closed  over  his,  as  she  said  : 
"  You  can  keep  a  secret,  Raymond,  I  know.    Keep  this :  I  am 
Marie  Lecompte.    Juan  sleeps  under  the  effects  of  an  opiate. 
Now  take  me  home." 

He  comprehended  the  whole  at  once.  He  supported  her  to  the 
carriage,  and  as  he  did  so  perceived  a  little  stream  of  blood  issu- 
ing from  her  left  side  through  the  slender  fingers  pressed  upon  it. 
She  met  his  look  of  horror  with  a  calm,  pale  face  ;  then  with  a 
tremor  in  her  voice,  asked  : 
"  Did  I  kill  him  ?" 

*'-fie.  is  badly  wounded — I  know  no  more.  But  what  is  his 
blood  to  yours  V 

She  sank  back  in  the  carriage,  articulating  at  intervals  : 
"  He  loved  me  all  the  time  as  he  could  love.    Marie  Lecompte 
will  teach  him  what  la  grande  passion  is  !" 

Arrived  at  her  homo,  she  despatched  Cardiva  to  her  brother's 
apartment  to  await  his  waking. 

"  But  yourself,"  he  exclaimed.  "  You  must  have  a  surgeon  to 
dress  your  wounds." 

"  On  your  peril,  Raymond  Cardiva,  do  you  send  a  surgeon  to 
me.  It  is  but  a  flesh  wound — the  ball  whizzed  past,  just  break- 
ing the  skin.  I  know  enough  about  such  things  to  care  for  it 
properly." 

The  young  man  took  her  hands  firmly  in  his  : 
"  Marie  Lecompte,  if  I  find  you  have  deceived  me  in  this,  I 
will  at  once  proceed  for  a  physician,  and  confide  tho  whole  story 
to  him." 

She  saw  he  was  resolute.    Meeting  his  look,  she  replied : 
"  You  may  trust  mo.     I  swear  the  truth  of  what  I  have  said 
upon  the  honor  of  a  lady." 

Juan  was  furious  at  first,  when  Cardiva  explained  the  affair  to 
him;  then  his  feelings  were  overpowered  in  the  magnitude  of 
Marie's  deed.  Admiration  and  anxiety  took  possession  of  him ; 
he  dressed  hastily,  and  wont  to  her  door,  No  answer  to  his  light 
rap ;  a  louder  summons,  and  her  name  uttered  in  his  lowest  tones 
— all  is  silence.  Waiting  no  longer,  he  tries  the  door — it  is  fast. 
"Mon  Dieu!"  he  ejaculated,  in  great  alarm. 
A  new  thought  seizes  him.  Her  room  opens  by  long  windows 
upon  the  verandah.  It  is  the  work  of  a  moment  to  gain  the  ver- 
andah by  his  own  casement,  and  approach  hers.  It  is  open,  and 
he  enters  noiselessly.    Marie  lies  upon  the  bed  so  still,  so  white, 
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that  his  heiirt  fuils  liini.  He  COmea  nearer.  She  is  robed  in  n 
white  cambric  night-dross  j  all  truces  of  her  masculine  diagnise 
have  dittflppcared.  Upon  a  little  stand  beside  the  bed  sets  an 
empty  glass,  and  near  it  a  flunk  of  cordial,  He  can  just  perceive 
lior  light  respirations.  But  tlmt  wound,  that  frightful  wound  upon 
her  delicate  flesh  ;  ho  cannot  leave  her  until  he  convinces  himself 
of  her  Bfffofcy.  Sim  sleeps  heavily,  and  ho  bonds  over  her;  a  rest- 
less movement  in  her  sleep,  and  there  lies  exposed  the  wound, 
carefully  covered  with  an  irregular  strip  of  plaster.  Tho  tears 
rush  to  Juan's  eyes,  lie  is  satisfied.  Ho  has  had  experience 
enough  to  know  that  she  has  done  well ;  and  as  noisclossly  as  he 
entered  ho  loaves  tho  room. 

Hermon  Franklin  lived.  His  wound  was  deeper  than  a  flesh 
wound.  Mario's  unerring  aim  had  lodged  a  hall  in  closo  vicinity 
to  his  heart.  It  was  a  narrow  escape  for  him,  but  after  a  few 
weeks'  seclusion  ho  again  appeared  In  the  gay  world,  looking  pale 
and  interesting.  Of  course  Mario  was  no  favorite  with  her  own 
sex,  lit  least  tho  portion  of  it  she  mot  in  fashionable  society.  It 
was  easy  to  perceive  why  :  she  was  a  dangerous  rival,  and  supe- 
rior to  them, — two  things  women  of  their  stamp  never  forgive. 
There  was  a  lino  chance  now  for  their  small  stings — their  petty 
rovongo  ;  so  the  wasps  went  to  work.  It  was  their  nature  ;  and 
while,  Marie  languished  through  a  slow  fever  in  the  seclusion  of 
her  homo,  it  was  reported  in  theso  choice  circles  that  tho  greatest 
jilt  in  all  Now  Orleans  had  boon  in  her  turn  disdained  by  tho 
handsome  Northerner. 

"I  am  assured  upon  good  authority,"  said  tho  dashing  widow, 
Madamo  LcChiire,  "  that  ho  was  obliged  to  exasperate  her  pride 
in  some  way  to  divest  himself  of  her  importunities,  and  as  a  last 
resort  ho  showed  ono  of  her  letters," — and  here  the  LcClairo,  who 
mado  fiorco  lovo  to  ovcry  pretty  pair  of  whiskers  who  would  tol- 
erate her,  shrugged  her  fair  shoulders,  and  gavo  mysterious  hints 
about  tho  unmaidenly  show  of  feeling  in  tho  cpistlo. 

And  this  was  your  work,  Hermon  Franklin  ! — your  work  that 
this  rare  nature  with  all  its  fine  emotions,  its  concentrated  sweet- 
ness, its  lovo  and  its  profound  sentiment,  should  be  thus  breathed 
upon.  Mario  anticipated  this  gossip,  and  forced  Cardiva  to 
acknowledge  its  truth. 

"  Do  not  fear  for  me,  my  friend,"  sbo  said  to  him ;  "  I  can 
bear  it,  for  I  have  not  done  with  the  worker  of  my  misery  yet.  I 
have  a  revenge  deeper  than  death  for  him  :  one  that  will  bo  sure 
to  touch  his  narrow  nature,  for  it  will  come  through  the  world." 

After  a  short  time  Mario  re-entered  society  more  beautiful  than 
before.  Hor  short  clustering  curls  were  attributed  to  fever ;  even 
her  own  family — of  course  excepting  Juan — were  made  to  believe 
that  she  severed  them  herself  during  her  illness.  The  new  mode 
was  exceedingly  becoming  to  her,  and  the  little  delicacy  of  illness 
completed  the  charm. 

She  had  not  met  her  recreant  lover  since  ho  had  unconsciously 
discharged  his  pistol  upon  her  in  the  gray  morning,  until  the  first 
evening  she  appeared  in  society.  Ho  was  playing  ecarte"  at  a  cen- 
tral table  when  she  entered  with  her  brother  and  Raymond  Car- 
diva.  He  lost  his  self-possession  entirely,  the  cards  dropped  from 
Ins  hands,  and  in  the  agitation  of  the  moment  ho  muttered  twice : 
"  Mon  Dieu!  Mon  Dieul"  All  eyes  were  upon  them  both,  and 
tho  right  interpretation  for  once  was  given  to  his  confusion.  It 
was  unmistakable. 

Marie,  pale  but  composed,  soon  gathered  a  little  group  about 
hor  chair,  whom  she  delighted  with  her  graceful  wit.  During  the 
ovening  Hermon  wandered  out  upon  the  verandah.  As  he  stood 
leaning  against  a  column,  a  low,  soft  sigh  breathed  near  him.  He 
took  a  step  forward — a  white  dress  flitted  past  him — a  warm  hand 
pressed  his — and  then  he  was  alone.  It  was  Marie.  He  was 
overpowered  by  a  rush  of  emotion.  Love,  remorse,  and  vanity 
filled  his  heart  She  believed  in  him — she  loved  him  yet.  This 
evident  fact  at  once  delighted  and  tormented  him.  He  knew,  he 
felt  himself  to  be  unworthy  of  such  holy  tenderness,  after  the  base 
sacrifice  ho  had  made  of  her  to  satisfy  his  wounded  pride.  His 
humiliation,  however,  did  not  prevent  him  from  following  up  his 
advantage.  He  frequented  every  place  whore  he  felt  there  was  a 
possibility  of  meeting  her ;  and  at  last  he  was  admitted,  at  an 
appointed  hour,  by  the  greatest  secrecy,  to  the  pavilion.  This 
little  structure  stood  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  garden,  and  was 
fitted  up  in  tho  most  elegant  manner,  with  lounges,  chairs,  pic- 
tures, and  all  the  et  cetera  of  a  boudoir.  On  this  night  he  had 
promised  to  exonerate  himself  to  her.  He  came  at  the  hour  they 
had  decided  upon,  and  flinging  himself  at  her  feet  poured  out  the 
most  impassioned  protestations  of  love.  These  6he  checked,  and 
questioned  him. 

"  Hermon,  how  can  you  explain  the  words  wherein  you  denied 
loving  me,  and  represented  yourself  as  persecuted  by  my  atten- 
tions 1  How  can  you  explain  the  fact  of  showing  my  letter  to 
that  company  of  young  men  V 

I  believe  there  was  a  wild  hope  in  Marie's  heart  even  then,  that 
he  would  bo  brave  and  manly  enough  to  tell  her  the  truth, — the 
truth  which  she  knew, — and  confess  that  it  was  wounded  vanity, 
pique,  nothing  more,  nothing  less,  and  with  a  full  sense  of  his 
cowardice  throw  himself  upon  her  mercy.  I  believe  that  mercy 
would  have  been  wide  and  deep  as  her  heart  if  he  had  done  so. 
I  believe  that  she  would  have  buried  the  past  and  forgiven  him. 
But  this  was  not  given  hor  to  do.  He  met  her  clear  gaze  un- 
abashed, and  answered : 

"  I  can  explain  it  in  the  simplest,  and  yet  the  most  shameful 
manner.    I  was  wild,  insane  with  liquor." 

Her  eyes  fell ;  was  it  to  hide  the  fierce  flash  which  shot  into 
them? 

"And  you  loved  me  then — you  love  mo  now?"  she  murmured. 

"Loved  you?     0,  Marie,  you  with  your  tropical  blood  have 

never  felt  such  mighty  passion  as  my  heart  has  felt  and  now  feels 

for  you."    And  he  again  poured  out  the  most  impassioned  words. 


The  pavilion  contained  two  apartments— the  one  they 
and  another  of  the  same  dimensions  fitted  ap  as  s    moking-room 

adjoining  it.  At  tlii.i  crisfs,  Marie  dropped  a  little  ornament  from 
her  bell,  which  falling  to  the  floor,  sent  out  a  ringing  hound  iikc  a 
bell;  and  immediately  following  it,  tho  door  of  communication 
between  the  rooms  opened,  and  silently  there  entered  the  twelve 
young  men  who  were  proem  at  the  club  on  that  eventful  night 
v.Ihii  he  had  m>  foully  slandered  her.  .Marie  IVfl  pale  OS  'h'.'tth — 
her  lover  flushed  and  bewildered.  Rising  to  her  feet  she  said,  in 
clear,  emphatic  tones  : 

"  1  invited  you  here  to-night,  Hermon  Franklin, to  restore  what 
you  hurl  tainted  with  your  breath, — my  fair  fame.  By  your  con- 
fossion,  wl licit  theso  gentlemen  have  heard,  yon  have  clearly 
evinced  that  I  was  far  from  being  the  unmaidenly  and  forward 
seeker  of  your  love,  which  you  at  fir*t  presented  as  the  -state  of 
things.     Tho  drama  is  ended.     I  bid  you  farewell,  Kir." 

Tim  was  hor  revenge.  It  had  struck  deep.  One  wild  look,  a 
dcop  execration,  and  her  victim  lied  from  her  presence  ;  and  ero 
another  day  bad  dawned  he  was  on  his  way  north.  In  twenty- 
four  hours  all  New  Orleans  was  ringing  with  tho  story,  and  (has 
Mario  was  amply  revenged. 

But  Marie — poor  Marie — bright  bird  of  the  tropics,  slio  had  re- 
ceived a  blow  from  which  it  was  not  easy  for  ono  of  her  fine,  deli- 
cate nature  to  recover.  Slio  had  loved — she  had  poured  out  her 
rich  affection  upon  an  unworthy  object.  "When  Juan  questioned 
her  of  hor  melancholy,  she  replied  : 

"  It  is  no  lingering  feeling  of  lovo  for  him  that  I  feel ;  it  is  for 
my  bright  dream  broken,  my  faith  in  humanity  shattered,  for 
which  I  mourn.  I  could  never  love  him  again,  and  I  mourn  for 
that  bitter  truth.  I  miss  the  lovo  which  only  he  has  called  forth. 
It  is  as  if  some  beautil'ul  statue  was  hopelessly  defaced,  and  tho 
ruin  lies  ever  before  me,  haunting  mo  with  the  past." 

About  this  time  tho  Mexican  war  commenced.  Juan  and  his 
friend  Cardiva  were  both  members  of  a  military  company,  and 
were  now  fired  with  tho  spirit  of  war,  and  impatient  for  action. 
At  the  same  crisis  the  yellow  fever  began  to  show  itself  in  some 
quarters,  and  among  its  first  victims  were  General  Lecompte  and 
bis  wife.  Mario  was  stricken  to  tho  soul.  How  soon  might  she 
not  bo  the  last  of  her  race !  The  parting  botween  herself  and 
Juan  was  heart-rending,  and  for  a  timo  life  seemed  insupportable. 
Her  bold,  fertile  brain  at  length  resolved  upon  a  plan  of  action. 
Society  had  lost  its  charms  for  her.  She  had  long  since  oxhaustr 
ed  its  poor  pleasures.  The  women  she  met  were  far  beneath  her. 
Why  should  she  not  unsex  herself  and  join  her  brother  ?  This 
plan  she  immediately  put  into  execution ;  and  so  adroitly  did  she 
depart  that  every  one  believed  her  ou  her  way  to  Europe. 

Life  and  Juan  were  now  synonymous  terms,  and  to  Juan  she 
went.  He  knew  her — he  knew  it  was  useless  to  dissuade  her  from 
her  project;  and  it  may  be  a  wild  joy  thrilled  his  heart  when  he 
again  saw  such  proof  of  her  valor,  and  considered  how  closely 
their  lives  ran  together.  Not  an  individual  save  himself  and  Car- 
diva knew  the  relationship  existing  between  them.  Hlness  had 
impaired  their  likeness,  and  she  now  wore  no  beard.  Her  strong- 
ly expressive  though  delicate  face  was  not  too  feminiuo  to  bo 
questioned  in  her  disguise. 

Eugene  Vertier's  rash  bravery  at  last  excited  attention.  Ho 
was  the  hero  of  the  most  daring  exploits,  and  met  the  possibility 
of  death  with  the  sang  froid  of  a  man  reckless  of  life.  What 
consternation  would  the  army  have  felt  had  they  known  a  wo- 
man's heart  beat  beneath  that  triple  row  of  buttons.  Tho  grand 
engagement  at  Palo  Alto  came.  Side  by  side  with  Juan  and 
Cardiva  the  intrepid  girl  fought.  She  at  length  became  separated 
from  them,  and  found  herself  in  close  proximity  to — whom? — 
Mon  Dieu  1  Hermon  Eranklin.  He  was  fighting  hand  to  hand 
with  a  desperate  foe.  Eugene  Vertier  watched  this  conflict  with 
a  calm  face,  but  a  heart  of  flame.  As  it  deepened,  it  was  clearly 
evident  that  the  Northerner  was  fast  losing  ground  ;  but  he  fought 
manfully.  A  moment  more  and  he  thought  his  fate  decided.  His 
adversary's  sword  came  rushing  upon  him — was  thrust  aside,  and 
then  the  Mexican  lay  at  his  feet.  He  turned  to  his  rescuer. 
In  tho  thin,  browned  face  he  did  not  recognize  the  full,  sunny 
beauty  of  Marie.  He  bowed  low  with  a  grateful  smile. 
"  To  whom  am  I  indebted  for  my  life  ?"  was  his  question. 
"  You  do  not  recognize  me,"  was  the  answer;  "yet  we  have 
fought  together  in  single  combat." 
"Ha!  a  duel?" 

"  Yes,  monsieur,  a  duel.     Your  ball  wounded  my  left  side — 
mine  entered  near  your  heart,  and  confined  you  to  your  bed  for 
weeks.     We  fought  in  New  Orleans  at  three  o'clock  on  a  morning 
of  last  September.     The  life  I  sought  I  now  give  to  you." 
"  Good  Heavens  !  Juan  Lecompte  I" 

"No,  his  sister  Marie.  Juan  lay  insensible  under  the  effects  of 
an  opiate.  I  drugged  his  wine,  and  met  you.  He  would  gladly 
have  challenged  you  again,  but  he  would  not  betray  mo.  I  have 
had  my  revenge.  Earewell."  And  the  next  instant  she  disap- 
peared. 

Shall  I  relate  how  the  war  ended  for  these  four — Marie,  Juan, 
Cardiva  and  Eranklin  ?  How  the  latter  carried  away  with  him 
from  that  engagement  an  ideal  of  greatness,  and  a  haunting 
dream  of  what  might  have  been  ?  Shall  I  tell  how  the  bravo  and 
true  Cardiva  at  last  won  la  Jille  du  regiment  for  his  bride  ?  and 
how  proud  he  was  of  the  sabre  scar  on  her  right  temple  ?  Shall 
I  tell  how  she  named  their  first  born  Eugene  Vertier,  at  Juan's 
earnest  entreaty,  and  how  Juan  stood  godfather?  No,  I  will 
leave  the  whole,  with  only  these  suggestions,  and  let  my  reader 
suit  himself  in  details.     And  so  adieu  au  revoir. 


[Writt«D  for  Bailout  Pictorial.] 

PERSEVER A  N  C E  . 

If  you  wish  to  accomplish  anything  in  this  life,  you  must  work 
your  way  through  the  crowd.  If  you  stop  (or  every  one  who 
crosses  your  path,  you  will  BOOH  find  yourself  far  in  the  rear ;  no 
ono  will  thank  you  for  the  favor,  but  when  they  turn  around  and 
find  thenuclTes  far  in  advance  of  you,  the  probability  ia  you  will 
be  complimented  on  your  want  of  patience  and  perseverance. 

Whenever  an  obstacle  U  thrown  in  your  way  by  the  envious, 
never  Stop  to  move  it  or  to  contend  with  your  opponent,  hut  walk 
straight  over  it,  and  keep  on  in  the  path  before  you,  and  you  will 
eventually  reach  the  goal,  Never  whine  over  difficulties ;  re- 
member everybody  who  accomplishes  anything  worthy  of  note, 
has  serious  obstacles  to  overcome.  Work  is  never  done  by  repin- 
ing; it  i«  accomplished  by  hard  labor,  patience  and  pcrserei 
While  ono  in  mourning  over  difficulties,  another  is  working  to 
overcome  them.  Time  shows  the  result  in  tho  lives  of  the  two 
men. 

If  you  have  marked  out  a  high  moral  and  intellectual  stand- 
ard, you  will  not  find  your  path  strewn  with  roses,  but  you  must 
expect  to  tread  upon  thorns.  If  you  stop  to  rest  whenever  you 
fuel  weary,  or  to  bind  up  ovcry  little  wound,  you  will  find  your- 
self an  old  man  before  you  have  accomplished  half  your  journey. 

Let  onward,  upward,  be  your  motto.  Never  stop  to  repine  or 
dispute  with  your  opponents,  or  be  held  back  by  critics  or  gossips ; 
keep  on,  and  you  will  soon  be  out  of  their  reach,  while  they  will 
turn  to  worry  some  less  persevering  traveller.  When  you  are 
once  safely  out  of  reach,  then  you  can  turn  back  and  take  a  sur- 
vey of  the  path  you  have  trodden,  and  sec  one  traveller  with 
bleeding  feet  beside  the  very  thornbush  where  you  so  lingered  for 
rest,  another  is  being  annoyed  by  the  same  cur  that  barked  at  you 
on  your  way,  while  a  third  is  climbing  over  the  very  blocks  that 
were  thrown  across  your  path.  Yes,  friend,  be  sure  you  are  on 
the  right  track,  and  then  go  ahead.  Never  imagine  you  can  fall 
back  upon  your  talents.  Patience  and  perseverance  will  accom- 
plish more  than  all  the  latent  talent  in  the  world. 

Q  in  a  Corner. 


Times  of  general  calamity  and  confusion  have  ever  been  pro- 
ductive of  the  greatest  minds.  The  purest  ore  is  produced  from 
the  hottest  furnace,  and  the  brightest  thunderbolt  is  elicited  from 
the  darkest  storm. — Lacon. 


THE  SUICIDE  3IAMA. 

The  passion  for  suicide,  so  common  in  France,  is  sometimes 
contagious  in  America.  AYe  know  of  an  excellent  clergyman,  a 
man  of  more  than  usual  solidity  of  intellect,  who  disliked  to  visit 
Niagara  Falls  for  fear  he  should  jump  off  the  precipice.  When- 
ever he  approached  its  verge,  the  impulse  to  plunge  into  the  abyss 
was  almost  uncontrollable.  A  scientific  Englishman  tells  an  inci- 
dent of  the  same  sort  in  his  life.  Ketuming  home  on  the  Surrey 
side  of  the  Thames,  crossing  Vauxhall  bridge,  he  leaucd  over  the 
parapet  to  watch  the  play  of  the  rippling  waters.  A  sense  of  re- 
pose stole  over  him,  and  with  it  the  thought  that  if  once  buried 
beneath  that  placid  surface  he  should  find  rest.  Before  he  could 
analyze  his  motives,  he  found  himself  climbing  up  the  parapet. 
Another  moment  and  he  would  have  been  a  suicide  ;  but  a  sudden 
revulsion  of  feeling  came,  and  with  a  strong  effort  of  the  will  he 
threw  himself  back  upon  the  bridge,  and  ran  in  mortal  terror  to 
the  land.  Only  a  year  of  two  since  a  man  deliberately  put  his 
hand  under  a  trip  hammer,  and  drew  it  forth  mangled  and 
crushed,  at  tho  prompting  of  this  "  imp  of  the  perverse."- — ZV.  Y. 

Mirror. 
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KUTRITIVE  QUALITIES  OF  THE  ONION. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  as  an  extensive  article  of  consumption  in 
this  country.  It  is  largely  cultivated  at  home,  and  is  imported,  to 
the  extent  of  700  or  800  tons  a  year,  from  Spain  and  Portugal. 
But  it  rises  in  importance  when  we  consider  that  in  these  latter 
countries  it  forms  one  of  the  common  and  universal  supports  of 
life.  It  is  interesting,  therefore,  to  know  that,  in  addition  to  the 
peculiar  flavor  which  first  recommends  it,  tho  onion  is  remarkably 
nutritious.  According  to  my  analysis,  the  dried  onion  root  con- 
tains from  twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent,  of  gluten.  It  ranks,  in 
this  respect,  with  the  nutritious  pea  and  the  grain  of  the  East.  It 
is  not  merely  as  a  relish  that  the  wayfaring  Spaniard  eats  his  onion 
with  his  crust  of  bread,  as  he  sits  by  the  refreshing  spring;  it  is 
because  experience  has  proved  that  it  helps  to  sustain  his  strength 
also,  and  adds,  beyond  what  its  bulk  would  suggest,  to  die  nourish- 
ment which  his  simple  meal  supplies. — Johnston's  Chemistry. 


THE  DEATH  OF  MARTYRS. 

Bishop  Hooper  endured  fire  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and 
died  with  perfect  calmness.  His  legs  were  charred,  and  his  body- 
scorched,  before  he  was  fully  surrounded  by  the  fire,  which  was 
blown  aside  by  the  wind,  and  the  pile  was  twice  refed  before  he 
expired.  Ridley's  lower  extremities  were  burnt  before  his  body- 
was  singed,  and  he  struggled  iu  his  agony.  But  bodily  pain, 
when  excessive,  sometimes  ends  in  positive  pleasure.  A  youth 
named  Theodosius  was  so  exquistely  tortured  for  his  religion  that 
he  nearly  died.  When  asked  how  he  could  endure  such  torment, 
he  replied  :  "  At  first  I  felt  some  pain,  but  afterwards  there  stood 
by  me  a  beautiful  young  man,  who  wiped  away  my  sweat,  and  so 
refreshed  me  with  cold  water  that  I  was  delighted,  and  grieved 
only  at  being  let  down  from  the  engine." — The  Leisure  Hour. 

FIVE  BRILLIANT  STORIES! 

We  have  just  issued  the  following  popular  Novelettes,  iu  bound  form,  each 
elegantly  illustrated  with  four  large  original  drawings,  forming  the  cheapest 
books  ever  offered  in  this  country.  Wo  will  send  either  ono  of  them,  post 
paid,  by  return  of  mail,  on  the  receipt  of  twenty  cents,  or  we  will  send  the 
five  novels,  post  paid,  on  the  receipt  of  ninety  cents.  Wo  are  resolved  upon 
small  profits  and  quick  sales; 

THE  KING'S  TALISMAN:  or.  The  Toukq  Tjo*  of  Mou>t  Hor.  A  ro- 
mance of  the  Eastern  World.     The  best  story  the  author  has  ever  written. 

By SYLVANTJS  COBB,  Or. 

THE  DANCING  STAR:  or,  The  Smuggler  of  tub  Chesa peak e.    A  story 

of  the  sea  and  our  own  coast.    A  brilliant  nautical  talc  by  a  favorite  author. 

By J.  H.  LNGUAHAM. 

THE  PIONEER:  or,  The  Advjocturers  of  the  Boeder.    A  captivating 

and  vivid  American  story — true  to  the  life  of  the  backwoods  and  frontier. 

By .. »R-  J-  H.  ROBINSON. 

THE  ARMORER  OF  TYRE :  or,  The  Oracle  asd  its  Priest.    One  of  the 

author's  fine  Eastern  stories  which  have  gained  for  him  such  a  reputation. 

By SYLVANTJS  COBB,  Jr. 

THE  HF ARTS  SECRET:  or.  The  Tortures  of  a  Soldier.    A  story  of 

love  and  the  low  latitudes.     A  tale  from,  one  of  our  old  and  favorite  authors. 

By LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

Enclose  the  money  and  receive  either  or  all  by  return  of  mail. 

[ET*  For  sale  at  all  of  the  periodical  depots. 
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BALLOITS    PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM    COMPANION. 


BLINDMAN  S    BUFF. 


THANKSGIVING  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

On  this  and  the  next  page  we  present  a  series  of  pictures  drawn 
expressly  for  us,  illustrating  the  festivities  peculiar  to  this  season 
of  the  year  in  New  England.  "With  all  the  gravity  of  the  New 
England  character  there  mingles  much  of  humor  and  an  under- 
current of  mirth  fulness,  which  no  descent  from  a  Puritan  ancestry 
can  overcome.  Latent,  and  escaping  the  notice  of  a  superficial 
observer,  there  are  times  and  seasons  when  it  becomes  suddenly 
demonstrative,  and  then  the  New  Englanders,  making  pleasure  a 
duty,  enjoy  themselves  quite  as  freely  and  as  thoroughly  as  thoso 
who  value  pleasure  as  the  chief  object  of  life.  As  an  illustration, 
we  might  instance  our  great  Northern  carnival,  the  sleighing  sea- 
son. Where,  look  the  world  over,  will  you  find  so  much  enthu- 
siasm, gaiety  and  hilarity,  even  at  the  Mardi  gras  of  Paris,  as 
among  the  racers  and  spectators  on  Boston  Neck?  Take  an  agri- 
cultural exhibition,  also,  where  "trials  of  speed,"  not  races,  form 


a  part  of  the  order  of  performances.  Mark  the  eagerness  of  the  spec- 
tators— not  the  turfmen,  the  owners  of  fast  horses,  and  the  betters 
on  their  speed,  but  the  staid  men  and  women  of  this  good  Com- 
monwealth. Having  first  satisfied  their  consciences  that  they  are 
not  countenancing  horse-racing,  but  having  the  printed  pro- 
gramme as  a  voucher  that  the  only  object  in  view  is  to  decide  the 
speed  of  the  noble  animals  entered  on  the  track,  they  give  them- 
selves up  to  enjoyment  with  a  perfect  abandon.  And  very  learned 
are  they  fast  becoming  in  the  minutise  of  the  course.  Ladies  have 
learned  to  measure  distances  by  the  eye  as  accurately  as  surveyors 
do  with  instruments,  and  they  can  decide  cases  of  false  starts  and 
foul  driving  and  distances,  as  well  as  the  judges  on  the  stand. 
We  believe  they  are  yet  guiltless  of  betting  even  gloves  on  the 
result.  Our  artist  has  not  misrepresented  the  joyous  spirit  of  the 
season.  Winter  in  New  England  may  seem  terrific  to  the  inhabi- 
tant of  the  tropics,  who  regards  only  the  repellant  features  of  frost 


and  snow,  but  these  very  elements  are  made  the 
vehicles  of  enjoyment  in  our  hyperborean  climate. 
We  insensibly  glide  from  the  golden  daye  of  sum- 
mer into  the  icy  realms  of  winter,  through  the 
portals  of  an  autumn  more  gonial  and  joyouB 
than  the  summer  of  the  tropics.  If  we  rushed  at 
once  into  the  palace  of  old  Hicms,  the  transition 
would  bo  too  abrupt  for  mortal  nerves.  But 
summer  glides  imperceptibly  away — autumn 
wooes  us  with  her  glowing  fruits  and  the  goner- 
ous  abundanco  of  her  harvests.  The  purple 
grapes  cling  to  the  trelliccs—  fruits,  fairer  than 
the  apples  of  the  Ilespcridcs,  hang  on  every 
bough — along  the  garden  walks  the  gaudy  fall 
flowers  expand  their  gorgeous  but  scentless  pe- 
tals, and  on  the  barn-floors  the  pumpkins  are 
piled  up  in  6plendid  pyramids  to  woo  the  eye 
and  flatter  the  fancy  with  visions  of  the  bountiful 
Thanksgiving  boards.  As  the  season  advances, 
the  growing  cold  gives  way  to  that  sportive  ca- 
price of  nature  called  the  Indian  summer.  Very 
long  and  lovingly  nature  Bmiles  upon  ub.  The 
willow  and  the  peach-trees  are  green  in  our  gar 
dens  long  after  the  leaves  of  the  oak  have  red- 
dened and  fallen,  long  after  the  walnuts  have 
showered  the  sward  with  flakes  of  gold,  long  af- 
ter the  screaming  files  of  wild  fowl  have  pursued 
their  instinctive  line  of  flight  across  the  heavens. 
Then  comes  a  ragiDg  storm — the  flood-gates  of 
heaven  are  opened,  the  streams  are  swollen  ; 
anon  the  skies  are  bright  again,  but  cold  winter 
has  set  in.  But,  as  we  have  said,  it  is  only  tho 
signal  for  merriment  in  doors  and  out.  Our  first 
engraving  represents  the  merry,  old-fashioned 
game  of  "  Blindman's  Buff,"  still  a  favorite 
Thanksgiving  sport  in  rustic,  and  even  in  some 
fashionable  circles.  We  believe  "Blindman's 
Buff "  is  popular  all  the  world  over;  and  we 
read  lately  of  a  game  of  Colin  MaUlard  at  the 
court  of  Louis  Napoleon  at  Eontainbleau.  Fol- 
lowing the  delineation  of  this  romping  game, 
comes  a  "  Husking  Scene,"  which  is  purely  an 
American  institution.  The  privilege  attached 
to  finding  a  "red  ear  "is  a  kiss  from  the  nearest 
damsel,  and  though  the  right  is  always  contested, 
it  is  never  abandoned.  In  the  group  before  us 
several  fortunate  gentlemen  are  insisting  on  their  rights,  and  a 
merry  struggle  is  going  on  between  them  and  their  partners.  A 
"  husking  bee  "  is  one  of  the  merriest  of  rural  festivals ;  and  we 
really  hope  that  the  new-fangled  husking-machines  will  prove  an 
utter  failure.  They  would  banish  one  important  resource  from  our 
calendar  of  winter  sports.  After  the  husking  is  over,  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  harvest  invites  the  friends  and  neighbors  who  have  aided 
him  in  his  labors,  to  a  generous  entertainment,  and  sport  and 
dance  worthily  crown  the  evening.  Our  third  picture  illustrates 
the  "  good  old  game  of  Fox  and  Geese,"  as  joyous  and  frolicksome 
as  "  blindman's  buff."  The  last  picture  is  a  sketch  of  a  coasting 
scene.  What  is  termed  a  "side-hill,"  meaning  "hill-side,"  is 
crowded  with  joyous  youngsters  gliding  down  over  the  smooth 
surface  with  thevelocity  of  lightning,  while  some  are  toiling  back 
to  the  summit  to  launch  again  upon  their  gay  career — a  toil  of 
some  minutes  for  a  dash  of  a  few  seconds. 


HUSKING   PARTY   FINDING    THE   RED    EARS. 
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FAMILY    PARTY   PLAYING   AT   FOX   AND    GEESE. 


THE  MAW  THAT  HAD  EIGHTEEN  WIVES. 

Avery  notorious  impostor,  named  William  Morrell,  lived  in  tho 
reign  of* Charles  II.  His  birth  and  parentage  were  obscure,  and 
his  first  start  in  the  world  was  as  a  journeyman  shoemaker  at 
Worcester.  He  afterwards  went  abroad,  and  when  he  returned  to 
England  he  took  op  his  residence  at  Swalcliffe,  near  Banbury, 
where  he  commenced  business  as  a  professor  of  chirurgery,  and 
where,  from  the  wonderful  tales  which  he  told  of  his  travels,  ho 
was  looked  upon  by  the  country  people  as  a  prodigy.  Having 
received  some  notice  from  Captain  Humphrey  Wickham,  of  Swal- 
cliffe, he  removed  to  Banbury,  where  he  resided  many  years,  and 
maintained  his  wife  and  family  respectably.  About  the  year 
1674,  however,  his  business,  through  neglect,  decreased,  and  his 
wants  put  him  to  many  shifts.  At  length,  having  secured  the 
services  of  a  young  countryman  as  a  servant  and  accomplice,  he 
quitted  home,  and  went  first  to  Brailes  Fair,  where,  by  personating 
a  brother  of  Sir  William  Walters,  he  cheated  a  countryman  out  of 
a  drove  of  cattle.  He  then  met  in  the  fair  a  young  village  lass,  a 
mason's  daughter,  who  permitted  him  to  accompany  her  home, 
where  her  father,  struck  by  his  assumed  name  and  quality,  made 
tho  best  provision  for  him.  Morrell  tendered  his  hand  to  the 
maiden,  and  her  parents  not  only  gave  consent  to  the  union,  but 
borrowed  all  the  money  they  could  for  the  occasion,  and  tho  mar- 
riage was  solemnized.  Morrell  now  metamorphosed  himself  into 
a  dashing  gentleman,  and  then  went  to  Ludlow,  where  he  obtained 
the  affections  of  tho  daughter  of  a  wealthy  trades- 
man, and  married  her.  He  then  went  to  Bristol 
and  Bath  in  the  character  of  a  salesman,  and,  in 
tho  latter  city,  he  obtained  for  a  fourth  wife  tho 
daughter  of  an  innkeeper,  who  possessed  consid- 
erable wealth.  His  next  appearance  was  at 
Slough,  where  he  assumed  the  character  of  a 
merchant,  and  soon  formed  an  intimacy  with  a 
country  gentleman,  who  had  a  daughter  to  whom 
he  was  able  to  give  £500  for  a  portion.  Though 
in  this  caso  it  is  said  he  had  "  to  cope  with  judg- 
ment in  the  father,  wit  and  sense  in  the  lady  her- 
self, and  some  ingenuity  in  her  brother,  yet  ho 
overcamo  every  difficulty,  and  the  marriage  was 
accomplished.'  Immediately  after  the  ceremony 
tho  whole  party  set  off  to  London,  but  Morrell 
contrived  to  raise  the  cry  of  "  thieves "  on  the 
road,  and  galloped  off  with  the  property  they  had 
taken,  in  order,  as  he  pretended,  to  secure  it  from 
depredation.  He  was  sought  for  in  vain  by  the 
bride  and  her  father,  who  returned  to  Sloogh, 
whilst  he  continued  in  London  for  some  time 
pursuing  tho  same  sort  of  practices.  Morrell's 
third,  or  Ludlow  wife  came  to  London  in  quest 
of  her  deceiver,  and  accidentally  met,  at  her  inn 
at  JEIolborn  Bridge,  a  motherly  woman  who  had 
just  arrived  from  Oxfordshire,  and  who  turned 
out  to  be  the  first  wife  of  this  wretched  impostor. 
The  two  thereupon  agreed  together,  and  means 
were  adopted  to  capture  Morrell,  who  they  soon 
found  was  about  to  marry  another  wife.  At  this 
juncture  tho  Banbury  wife  accidentally  met  her 
husband,  and  after  some  high  words  he  succeed- 
ed in  persuading  her  that  his  conduct  was  the  re- 
sult of  his  necessities;  and  that  now  he  had  got 
gold  he  would  be  faithful  to  her.  The  Banbury 
wife  was  thus  induced  to  disconcert  the  scheme 
which  had  been  prepared  with  the  Ludlow  wife  ; 
and  sent  for  all  her  goods  up  from  Banbury  to 
London,  where  a  house  was  furnished  with  them. 
However,  she  had  not  lived  in  it  three  days  be- 
fore an  errand  was  contrived  to  take  her  from 
home  ;  and  on  her  return  at  night  she  found  nei- 
ther husband  nor  goods  in  the  house,  and  was 
compelled  to  return  to  Banbury  and  live  upon 


the  alms  of  the  parish.  Soon  after  this,  Morrell  took  the  name  of 
a  brother  of  Sir  Charles  Bowycr,  and  at  Wells  married  a  board- 
ing-school miss,  who  had  a  portion  of  £130,  of  which  he  soon  de- 
prived her.  At  Kidderminster  he  married  an  innkeeper's  daugh- 
ter. He  then  returned  to  London,  courted  a  rich  vintner's  widow, 
by  personating  Sir  Charles  Bowyer  himself,  and  obtained  £200 
from  her.  After  forging  a  bill  for  £700,  and  obtaining  the  amount, 
he  went  abroad  as  a  volunteer  in  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth. After  a  long  campaign  in  Flanders,  he  returned  to  Lon- 
don, and  married  a  clergyman's  daughter  with  a  portion  of  £500, 
by  again  personating  Sir  Charles  Bowyer.  His  Ludlow  wife  now 
discovered  him  and  caused  him  to  be  placed  in  Worcesterjail ;  from 
which,  at  the  charge  of  the  London  clergyman  whose  daughter  he 
had  married,  he  was  removed  to  Newgate.  Six  of  his  wives  ap- 
peared against  him  on  his  trial ;  he  pleaded  guilty  to  those  six 
marriages,  besides  twelve  more.  After  sentence  he  removed  him- 
self to  the  King's  Bench,  where  he  behaved  so  winningly  to  his 
keepers  that  he  obtained  some  privileges  which  enabled  him  to 
effect  his  escape.  About  the  year  1687  he  made  another  attempt 
in  his  old  line,  and  under  the  name  of  Sir  Charles  Bowyer,  suc- 
ceeded in  marrying  tho  cook-maid  at  the  Castle  Tavern,  Fetter 
Lane.  For  this  he  was  tried  and  convicted  as  an  impostor,  and 
was  set  in  the  pillory  before  the  door  of  Castle  Tavern.  In  tho 
latter  end  of  December,  1691,  being  without  money,  he  represented 
himself  to  one  Cullen,  a  baker,  in  the  Strand,  as  Captain  Hum- 


phrey Wickham,  of  Swalcliffe,  whose  name  it  seems  was  known 
to  Mrs.  Cullen,  and  obtained  lodgings  in  their  house,  and  a  sup- 
ply to  all  his  wants.  Being  taken  ill  here,  he,  on  the  28th  of  De- 
cember, made  a  will,  in  which,  in  the  name  of  Humphrey  Wick- 
ham, Esq.,  he  bequeathed  large  property  at  Swalcliffe  and  other 
neighboring  parishes,  together  with  money  in  the  hands  of  Am- 
brose Holbech,  Esq.,  of  Mollington,  and  other  sums,  to  divers 
pretended  relations,  friend?,  and  servants ;  but  the  family  of  Cul- 
len were  especially  remembered.  Morrell  died  on  the  3d  of  Jan- 
uary following.  Cullen  provided  a  coffin  of  ten  pounds  valne, 
cmbalmers  were  paid,  and  a  sumptuous  funeral  prepared.  Cullen 
wrote  to  Mr.  William  Wickham,  of  Grassington,  in  Oxfordshire, 
who  had  been  named  in  ihe  will  as  one  of  the  executors,  and  to 
whom  the  family  mansion  had  been  bequeathed  ;  and  in  answer 
to  the  letter,  a  gentleman  came  up  to  London  from  Oxford,  to  pay 
that  the  Christian  name  of  Mr.  Wickham,  of  Grassington,  was  not 
William,  which  gave  some  alarm  of  an  imposture.  Cullen  also 
despatched  a  messenger  to  Swalcliffe  ;  for,  in  the  meantime,  two 
gentlemen  had  inspected  the  corpse,  and  pronounced  it  not  the 
body  of  Captain'Wickham,  but  that  of  a  man  who  had  been  former- 
ly convicted  of  having  six  wives.  The  messenger  returned  from 
Swalcliffe  on  the  12th  of  January,  having  had  an  interview  with 
tbo  real  Captain  Wickham,  and,  upon  this  full  proof  of  the  im[*>*- 
turc,  the  corpse  was  taken  by  a  watchman,  in  a  four  shilling  coffin, 
and  buried  in  St.  Clement's  Churchy &rd.-=-Retrospcctive  Journal. 
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[Written  for  Bullous  notorial.] 

LINES 

AFFECTIONATELY  INSCRIBED  TO  MY  FRIEND  SARAH. 

BY    ETA    KVKRGRBEN. 

May  no  who  robed  this  earth  in  boauty, 

Arched  the  a/.uro  vault  on  high, 
Mantled  with  n  Hood  of  glory 

Mound  and  valley,  sea  and  sky; 
Formed  the  deep  and  billowy  ocean, 

Bade  its  proud  waves  ebb  and  flow, 
Marked  the  course  of  rolling  river, 

And  of  streamlet  murmuring  lowi 
He  who  shapes  each  cloud  at  oven, 

Gilda  them  with  the  sun's  last  ray, 
Shedding,  as  with  beams  from  hcavon, 

Glory  on  the  dying  day: 
Tunes  the  lay  of  woodland  warbler, 

Forms  each  flower  fair  and  bright, 
Cnlm  for  thee  life's  surging  billows. 

Shield  thy  heart  from  sorrow's  blight; — 
Gently  guide  and  guard  thco,  loved  one, 

Till  thine  earthly  day  is  o'er; 
Number  thee  amid  his  jewels 

Gathered  ou  tho  Elysian  shore. 
May  the  chain  of  pure  affection, 

"Which  now  links  our  spirits  here, 
Ne'er  be  severed,  but  grow  brighter 

In  a  holier,  happier  sphere. 


[Written  for  Eallou's  Pictorial."] 

THE    ALARM    SHOT, 

AS  INCIDENT  OF  COLONIAL  HISTORY. 


BY    MAURICE    SILINGSBY. 

"  The  town  is  much  more  remarkable  for  the  health  than  the  wealth  of  Its 
inhabitants.  Almost  destitute  of  travel  through  it,  the  people  live  an  inde- 
pendent but  solitary  life.  In  their  ecclesiastical  affairs  they  have  been  re- 
markably peaceable.  Almost  thirty  years  have  I  lived  among  them  in  pro- 
found peace." — Extract  from  a  Utter  by  liev.  Zabdiel  Adams,  written  in,  1793. 

On  a  pleasant  Sabbath  morning  in  the  summer  of  1749,  the  bell 
from  the  belfry  of  the  church  of  Lunenburg  proclaimed  aloud  the 
hour  of  public  worship.  From  every  direction  came  the  worthy 
followers  of  the  faith,  some  on  foot  and  some  on  horseback.  Every- 
man coming  to  the  house  of  prayer  was  armed  with  some  deadly 
weapon  of  defence,  for  those  were  times  of  danger,  and  no  man 
knew  when  he  was  safe  from  the  impending  stroke  of  the  savage. 

One  after  another  came  galloping  up  to  tho  church  door,  in  an- 
swer to  the  vibrating  tongue  of  the  bell,  their  loaded  muskets 
slung  across  their  shoulders,  and  their  wives — or,  perchance,  their 
sweethearts,  if  unmarried — occupying,  in  the  sobriety  of  colored 
ribbons  and  homespun,  a  seat  behind  them  on  the  crupper-cushion, 
or  pillion. 

The  church  was  a  low,  wood-colored  edifice,  with  diamond- 
pointed  windows,  being  for  those  days  a  structure  of  considerable 
importance,  aside  from  the  sacred  purpose  to  which  it  was  solemn- 
ly dedicated  by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Gardner,  more  than  twenty  years 
before.  In  the  low,  square  belfry  hung  the  bell  presented  to  the 
town  of  Lunenburg  by  Edward  Hartwell,  Esq.,  who  subsequently 
made  this  devoted  spot  his  permanent  abode,  and  became  quite 
distinguished  a  quarter  of  a  century  later  as  a  brave  and  efficient 
leader  in  the  Indian  wars.  He  died,  as  his  biographer  states,  "  in 
the  ninety-seventh  year  of  his  age,  as  full  of  piety  as  of  days." 

The  particular  period  to  which  I  have  now  called  the  attention 
of  the  reader,  was  one  of  unusual  trial  and  dread  to  the  peaceful- 
ly disposed  inhabitants  of  Lunenburg,  although  the  Indians,  as 
yet,  had  committed  no  actual  depredation  upon  the  settlement. 

"They  did  indeed  so  put  them  in  fear,"  says  Peter  AVhitney, 
historian,  "that  between  the  years  1740  and  1750  the  inhabitants 
frequently  wont  armed  to  the  house  of  God  on  the  Sabbath." 
There  were,  also,  according  to  the  same  authority,  a  few  troops 
stationed  in  the  town  at  garrisoned  houses,  to  which  the  more  tim- 
id of  the  settlers  retired  at  night  for  safety  and  protection.  In  the 
northwest  limits  of  the  town  there  was  a  solitary  farm-house,  the 
property  of  John  Fitch,  who  then  occupied  it  with  his  family, 
with  no  other  protection  against  the  savages  than  what  himself  and 
two  soldiers  named  Jennings  and  Blodget  could  afford.  Mrs. 
Fitch  was  in  delicate  health,  and  on  the  Sabbath  to  which  we  al- 
lude she  had  been  more  than  usually  indisposed ;  still  she  urged 
her  husband  to  go  to  meeting. 

"  It  wont  do  for  us  all  to  absent  ourselves  from  divine  worship ; 
^it  will  look  too  much  like  the  heathen." 

"Nay,  nay,  Emily,"  remonstrated  John;  "I  cannot  think  of 
leaving  you  while  you  are  so  ill,  even  for  God's  worship,  which, 
on  ordinary  occasions,  cannot  be  too  solemnly  regarded." 

"  What  will  our  good  pastor,  Mr.  Stearns,  think  V 

"He  will  overlook  this  slight  dereliction,  Emily,  even  as  God 
will;  for  our  worthy  minister  has  always  walked  a  man  after 
God's  own  heart." 

There  was  another  reason  which  influenced  John,  aside  from 
the  one  he  had  given,  but  which  he  would  not  impart  to  his  wife, 
for  fear  it  might  cause  her  unnecessary  alarm. 

During  the  last  two  days  a  party  of  savages  were  known  to  bo 
lurking  in  the  vicinity  of  Lunenburg,  and  this  was  the  reason  why 
the  people  were  coming  to  church  armed  with  more  than  their 
usual  precaution.  The  congregation  had  nearly  all  gathered  ;  the 
minister  had  ascended  the  pulpit-stairs  ;  the  sexton  and  the  tithing- 
man  had  fulfilled  the  functions  of  their  office,  and  Major  Hartwell, 
with  his  wife  and  daughter  leaning  on  his  arm,  and  armed  with  a 
trusty  sword  and  a  pair  of  horseman's  pistols,  was  seen  advancing 
with  a  military  step  up  tho  broad-aisle  in  the  direction  of  tho 
family  pew. 


Whon  tho  door  closed  behind  Major  Hartwell,  and  ho  had  taken 
his  seat,  tho  minister  arose  and  gave  out  tho  hymn.  Scarcely  had 
lie  commenced  rending,  when  the  congregation  was  startled  by  tho 
report  of  a  musket  breaking  upon  the  Sabbath  stillness,  and  pres- 
ently followed  by  another,  and  then  another,  and  several  in  quick 
succession.     Tho   minister  paused  abruptly,  and  closed  the  book. 

"My  friends,"  ho  said,  addressing  tho  assembled  flock,  "these 
nro  truly  times  of  great  danger  and  peril  unto  us.  No  man 
knowcth,  when  he  licth  his  head  upon  his  pillow  at  night,  but  the 
morning  light  may  behold  his  habitation  a  heap  of  smouldering 
ruins,  and  himself,  and  those  dear  to  him  as  the  heart  and  breath 
of  his  own  life,  as  so  many  charred  and  blackened  corpses.  At 
this  moment  I  now  fear  me  there  are  somo  of  our  devoted  people 
in  deadly  peril.  Tho  sound  proceedeth  from  the  northwest,  in  the 
direction  of  brother  Fitch's,  who,  if  it  be  there,  is  but  poorly  pro 
tectcd  from  the  savage  foe.  Major  Hartwell,  in  our  extreme  need, 
I  will  now  dismiss  the  congregation  without  prayer,  and  you  are 
called  upon  in  our  present  sore  emergency  to  direct  us  as  you  may 
best  think  proper." 

"  Brethren  !"  exclaimed  Major  Hartwell,  rising  with  command- 
ing dignity  and  throwing  open  the  pew-door,  "  it  is  evident  from 
the  sound  of  musketry  and  the  direction  from  whence  it  proceeds, 
that  John  Fitch  and  his  invalid  wife  and  children  are  in  imminent 
peril  of  their  lives.  Let  all  those  who  are  armed  and  in  readiness, 
and  who  fear  not  to  peril  life  in  the  cause  of  Christ  and  humanity 
— let  such,  I  say,  follow  me  instantly  to  the  rescue  !"  And  with 
resolute  strides  Major  Hartwell  moved  down  the  broad-aisle,  fol- 
lowed by  at  least  three-fifths  of  the  male  adults  present.  The  rest 
cautiously  remained  behind,  to  protect  themselves  in  case  the  firing 
they  had  heard  were  decoy  shots  from  the  enemy,  and  the  main 
body  should  he  waiting  near  at  hand  to  swoop  down  and  massacre 
the  women  and  children  if  left  behind. 

The  distance  to  the  residence  of  John  Fitch  was  about  two 
miles,  and  thither  Major  Hartwell  and  his  followers  betook  them- 
selves with  all  speed.  When  they  arrived  upon  the  ground  the 
habitation  of  Fitch  was  deserted,  and  tho  bodies  of  Jennings  and 
Blodget  were  discovered  not  far  distant,  scalped  and  horribly  man- 
gled. The  family  of  Fitch  had  evidently  been  preserved  for  a 
scarcely  more  desirable  fate — that  of  captivity. 

"  Thank  God !  they  have  not  been  butchered  in  cold  blood," 
said  a  tremulous  voice  at  Major  Hartwell's  elbow.  "  My  Eleanor 
is  safe,  thank  Heaven,  but  it  may  be  she  is  reserved  for  even  a 
more  cruel  fate  than  death." 

"  You  have  spoken  wisely,  James  Harrington,"  responded  the 
major,  with  emphasis.  "  If  I  mistake  not,  Eleanor  Fitch  was  thy 
sweetheart,  poor  lad,  and  thou  wast  to  have  been  married  to  her, 
God  willing,  on  Christmas  coming ;  was  it  not  so  V 

"  Even  so,"  responded  the  young  man  in  a  husky  voice. 

"  Then  thou  shouldst  take  counsel  with  our  worthy  minister  and 
me,  regarding  the  best  method  of  procedure  against  the  wily  sav- 
ages, who  must  now  have  got  some  miles  the  start  of  us.  Yonder 
is  the  godly  man,  Mr.  Stearns,  gazing  at  the  faces  of  the  dead 
sodgers.  Let  us  go  hifherward  and  hold  counsel  together.  He  is 
a  thoughtful  man,  and  will  caution  us  wisely." 

"  I  have  a  hasty  plan  considered/'  said  the  young  man,  earnest- 
ly, as  the  two  approached  the  spot  where  the  kind-hearted  priest 
was  standing,  sorrowfully  regarding  the  features  of  the  slain. 

"  Speak  out,  James  Harrington ;  we  will  listen  to  thee,"  returned 
the  major,  as  he  touched  the  minister  on  the  shoulder  in  order  to 
recall  his  wandering  thoughts  to  the  painful  question  at  issue. 
"  Even  our  worthy  pastor  will  listen  to  thy  remarks,  and  whatever 
plan  thou  dost  propose,  wo  will  consider  it  faithfully,  and  if  it  be 
a  judicious  one,  we  will  so  far  abide  by  it,  as  that  thou  hast  a  dou- 
ble interest  in  all  that  concernetli  us,  by  virtue  of  thy  connection 
with  this  most  unfortunate  family." 

"  Yes,  James  ;  thou  art  a  considerate  young  man,  and  wo  shall 
be  proud  to  listen  to  thee,"  said  the  minister,  with  a  sigh. 

"  Thou  knowest,  Major  Hartwell,"  said  the  young  lover,  some- 
what abashed  at  his  own  temerity  in  venturing  to  suggest  plans 
for  the  guidance  of  one  treble  his  own  years,  and  one  so  eminent- 
ly exalted  in  the  opinion  of  the  colonists — "  thou  knowest,"  con- 
tinued the  speaker,  that  if  we  pursued  the  savages  in  a  body,  they 
would  soon  discover  our  intentions,  and  rather  than  submit  to  a 
surrender  of  their  prisoners,  they  would  tomahawk  and  scalp  them 
bofore  our  eyes,  before  we  could  approach  near  enough  to  arrest  or 
overpower  them.  My  plan  is  simply  this  :  I  will  disguise  myself 
as  a  French  trader,  and  will  tako  money  and  other  articles  of  traffic, 
and  follow  them  cautiously  until  they  get  beyond  the  New  Hamp- 
shire settlements,  when  I  will  appear  among  them  as  if  by  acci- 
dent, and  thus  I  will  be  enabled  to  effect  their  ransom,  and  return 
them  once  more  to  Lunenburg  in  safety." 

"  Bravely  and  shrewdly  spoken  !"  said  Major  Hartwell,  with  a 
look  of  admiration. 

"But,  James,  dost  thou  understand  tho  French  tongue?  If 
not,  in  what  wilt  tliou  put  thy  trust  V  demanded  the  minister. 

"  En  Dteu  est  ma  jiance!"  returned  the  young  man  solemnly  to 
the  kind-hearted  priest.  Then  turning  to  Major  Hartwell  he  re- 
sumed: "I  sojourned  once  among  the  French  three  years,  and 
know  something  of  their  language — enough,  I  think,  to  be  able  to 
carry  out  successfully  the  plan  I  havo  suggested,  if  so  it  be  that 
you  approve  of  it." 

"  Most  heartily  do  I  approve  of  it  I  Most  heartily  do  I  concur 
with  thee !"  answered  the  major. 

"And  I,"  echoed  tho  minister,  "  will  give  thee,  likewise,  my 
sanction  to  this  seemingly  plausible  undertaking." 

"  Thank  you,  my  most  worthy  and  esteemed  friends,"  returned 
Harrington,  with  a  bow  of  deference,  "  and  if  you  will  tako  upon 
yourselves  the  business  of  informing  the  rest  of  the  result  of  our 
deliberations,  I  will  speedily  prepare  myself  for  the  undertaking  I 
have  promised." 


Major  Hartwell  and  the  minister  now  called  the  little  party  of 
armed  followers  togothcr,  and  acquainted  them  in  full  with  tho 
plan  they  had  adopted  for  the  deliver}'  of  their  friends  from  cap- 
tivity. Orders  were  then  given  regarding  the  removal  of  the  sol- 
diers, and  after  placing  their  mangled  bodies  side  by  side  upon  tho 
temporary  litter  they  had  prepared,  they  took  up  their  solemn  lino 
of  march  for  tho  centre  of  the  town,  and  on  the  day  following,  they 
were  interred  in  tho  little  church-yard  of  Lunenburg,  with  all  duo 
military  honors. 

Agreeably  to  his  proposal,  young  Harrington  had  started  almost 
immediately  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians,  stopping  only  long  enough 
to  procure  him  the  necessary  disguise.  No  one  was  cognizant  of 
the  route  he  had  taken,  farther  than  they  supposed  him  on  his 
way  to  Canada,  whither  the  savages  would  be  most  liable  to  betake 
themselves. 

Days,  weeks,  and  even  months  rolled  by,  and  still  the  people  of 
Lunenburg  gathered  no  intelligence  of  Harrington  or  the  captives. 
Summer  had  passed,  and  autumn  had  waned  into  December. 
The  harvests  were  all  gathered,  and  the  once  green  earth  had  put 
on  her  sober  mantle  of  decay.  Christmas  day  had  come,  and  the 
chosen  of  God  had  once  more  gathered  in  the  house  of  prayer. 
The  bell  had  ceased  to  vibrate.  The  minister  had  once  more  as- 
cended the  pulpit  stairs  and  given  out  the  hymn.  Suddenly  all 
ears  were  prrested  by  the  sound  of  footsteps  in  tho  porch,  and  the 
next  moment  the  door  opened,  and  James  Harrington,  followed 
by  John  Fitch  and  the  beautiful  Eleanor,  leading  her  two  young 
brothers  each  by  a  hand,  were  seen  soberly  moving  down  the 
aisle.  Major  Hartwell  sprang  to  his  feet  and  threw  open  his  pew- 
door  to  admit  the  wayfarers.  In  vain  the  eyes  of  the  congregation 
were  strained  towards  the  door,  but  the  pale  and  care-worn  features 
of  Mrs.  Fitch  were  no  longer  among  the  living.  She  had  perished 
from  want  and  privation  during  her  captivity. 


SENSUALISM. 

The  general  term  Sensualism  comprehends  a  variety — all  those 
who  are  fascinated  by  the  mere  externals  of  life,  and  all  those  in 
whom  the  higher  nature  has  sunk  down  into  the  appetites,  until 
they  havo  actually  become  assimilated  to  the  gross  materiality  of 
the  world — deadened  and  impotent  portions  of  its  dust  and  mire. 
It  shows  itself  after  the  type  of  Tiberias  and  after  the  type  of 
Rousseau.  Now  it  is  joined  to  a  sophistical  sentimentalism,  and 
now  it  is  the  avowed  conclusion  of  a  desperate  and  skeptical  phi- 
losophy. There  it  is  the  coarse  pleasure  of  an  animal  nature,  here 
the  headlong  reaction  of  a  strong  intellect  and  a  perverted  will. 
It  blossoms  in  an  exuberant  greenness  and  an'exuberant  rowdy- 
ism. The  schoolboy  of  to-day  to-morrow  emerges  from  the  chrys- 
alis of  sachel  and  apron,  a  butterfly  of  fashionable  vice  and  impu- 
dence, cane,  cigar,  moustache  and  all,  ambitious  of  a  town  repu- 
tation, and  striving  with  goslin  audacity  to  imitate  the  manners  of 
an  adept.  And  then  come  a  large  class  who  alternate  between  a 
swift  horse  and  a  brandy-bottle — who,  in  fact,  present  a  parody  or 
perversion  of  true  life ;  for  they  subvert  reason  and  crown  the  ap- 
petites. They  give  their  evanescent  thoughts  to  serious  matters 
and  their  most  strenuous  efforts  to  light  ones.  While,  with  an 
eccentricity  apparent  in  no  other  object  in  nature  except  the  night- 
blooming  Cereus,  they  open  at  dark  and  keep  shady  through  the 
day — rounding  off  what  they  call  "  life  "  by  lopping  against  the 
lamp-posts  at  midnight  and  going  to  bed  with  a  headache  in  the 
morning.— E.  H.  Chopin. 


PLEASURES  OF  CONTENTMENT. 

I  have  a  rich  neighbor  who  is  always  so  busy  that  he  has  no  leis- 
ure to  laugh  ;  the  whole  business  of  his  life  is  to  get  money,  and 
more  money.  He  is  still  drudging  on,  saying  that  Solomon  says, 
"The  diligent  hand  maketh  rich."  And  it  is  true,  indeed ;  but 
he  considers  not  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  riches  to  make  a 
man  happy  ;  for  it  was  wisely  said  by  a  man  of  great  observation 
that  "  there  may  be  as  many  miseries  beyond  riches  as  on  this  side 
of  them."  And  yet  God  deliver  us  from  pinching  poverty,  and 
grant  that,  having  a  competency,  we  may  be  content  and  thankful. 
Let  us  not  repine,  or  so  much  as  think  the  gifts  of  God  unequally 
dealt,  if  we  see  another  abound  in  riches,  when,  as  God  knows, 
the  cares  that  are  the  keys  that  keep  those  riches,  hang  often  so 
heavily  at  the  rich  man's  girdle  that  they  clog  him  with  weary- 
days  and  restless  nights,  even  when  others  sleep  quietly.  We  see 
but  the  outside  of  the  rich  man's  happiness ;  few  consider  him  to 
be  like  the  silk-worm,  that,  when  she  seems  to  play,  is  at  the  same 
time  spinning  her  own  bowels,  and  consuming  herself.  And  this 
many  rich  men  do — loading  themselves  with  corroding  cares,  to 
keep  what  they  have  already  got.  Let  us,  therefore,  he  thankful 
for  health  and  competence,  and,  above  all,  for  a  quiet  conscience. 
— Izaak  Walton. 


A  KEVOLUTION 
AMONG     THE     MAGAZINES. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  pay  three  dollars  to  obtain  a  first  class,  elegant- 
ly illustrated  and  carefully  edited  Magazine,  filled  with  original  reading  of  the 
most  entertaining  character. 

BALLOU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY 

has  opened  the  eyes  of  tho  public  to  the  fact,  that  they  can  obtain  a  better 
Magazine  for  one  dollar  a  year  than  they  have  heretofore  been  charged  three- 
dollars  for. 

"TOO    CHEAP!    TOO    CHEAP!!" 

cry  the  old  fogy  publishers.  "  Uow  can  a  Magazine,  containing  one  hundred 
pages  of  original  matter,  and  forty  or  fifty  illustrations  in  each  number,  be 
afforded  for  one  dollar  a  year,  or  at  ten  gents  by  the  single  number?" 

VERY    EASILY    DONE! 

Step  into  our  publishing  and  printing-house,  and  observe  our  facilities  for 
doing  business,  and  the  heavy  edition  we  print — 90,000  copies — and  you 
will  understand  how  it  is  done,  and  that  it  pays  handsomely. 

h3^iml®W90  ©©smlaib  snosTE'iiin/i'sr 

is  printed  on  the  finest  of  paper,  being  the  cheapest  Magazine  in  the  world, 
and  containing  more  original  matter  than  any  other.  Never  meddling  with 
political,  sectional  or  sectarian  questions,  its  aim  is  to  make  home  cheerful 
and  happy.  Just  such  a  work  as  any  father,  brother,  or  friend  would  intro- 
duce to  the  family  circle. 

JUDGE    FOR    YOURSELF. 

fly  EncVoSc  onr  dollar  In  a  letter  addressed  as  below,  and  tho  Magazine 
will  be  (mn\\  {,vret,urn  of  mail,  and  for  a  whole  year. 
No.  2?  /  iD'(eT  Sttoet.  M.  M.  BALLOU,  Bostons  Mass. 
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[Wrlttmi  for  Hallmi'n  Pictorial.] 

JULIA,    MY    STEP-SISTER. 

1IY    ftlAUOAKKT    VUltffK. 

"And  thiH  is  all  you  luuu  to  say  to  mo,  Lucyl"  asked  Mr. 
Wilmarth. 

"All,"  I  replied,  turning  my  fftco  nwuy  from  his  stem  gazo,  and 
looking  out,  with  un  air  of  feigned  coldriOHH,  upon  tlie  given  luwn 
which  run  closely  along  by  the  window  where  wo  hud  been  sitting 
together  for  the  lust  hour. 

"  1  did  not  iintii-iputo  Buch  u  reply  from  you,"  ho  said,  in  a  low, 
unsteady  voice. 

"  Few  men  are  able  to  imagine  the  humility  of  a  refusal,"  I 
answered,  sarcastically,  raising  my  eyes  to  his  face  for  a  moment. 
"  You  are  not  unlike  the  greater  portion  of  your  sex.  So  much 
Conceit  can  but  bo  a  wall  of  defence  to  your  heart." 

Tho  next  moment  X  would  have  given  all  I  possessed  to  havo 
unsaid  tho  cruel,  unwomanly  words  which  I  hod  spoken.  Like  a 
king,  Henry  Wilmarth  stood  np  before  me,  his  lips  quivering  with 
omotiou  and  his  cheeks  blanched  to  a  strange  whiteness. 

"  Lucy — Lucy  Stedman  I — thut  I  have  given  my  lovo  to  a  wo- 
man who  cannot  appreciate  tho  gift,  is  not  my  fault.  I  camo  to 
you,  trusting  you  beyond  any  other  upon  the  earth.  I  did  not 
imagine  that  you  were  so  destitute  of  that  beautiful  tenderness 
which  goes  to  make  up  the  truo  woman.  I  camo  to  you,  bolioving 
that  oven  a  rofusal,  dropping  from  your  lips,  would  not  be  tho 
harshest  possible,  since  you  should  speak  it.  You  havo  scorned 
tho  lovo  of  an  honest  heart  j  you  havo  scoffed  ut  the  rich  gift  I 
brought  you.  I  had  not  thought  you  could  wound  so  wantonly  ; 
you  deservo  my  pity,  not  my  anger." 

"Keep  your  pity,  Mr.  Wilmarth,  I  do  not  need  it.  I  would 
not  havo  you  place  your  heart  in  such  peril  again.  Pity,  you  will 
remember,  is  akin  to  lovo,"  I  replied,  bitterly. 

He  did  not  deign  mo  any  answer,  but  walked  with  a  firm,  quick 
tread  from  tho  room.  0,  how  utterly  wretched  I  was  !  How  I 
longed  to  call  him  back  to  me — to  look  once  more  upon  his  face 
and  road  thereon  a  lesson  which  should  drive  from  my  mind  all 
doubt  of  his  truth  and  nobleness.  Bid  I  lovo  Henry  Wilmarth, 
you  ask,  and  stand  before  him  with  bold,  dark  falsehoods  upon 
my  lips  ?  Had  I  aimed  sharp,  cruel  thrusts  at  his  bared  heart, 
whilo  all  the  time  I  suffered  more  than  he,  from  the  rebounding 
blows  ? 

Yes,  I  had  loved  him — ay,  did  lovo  him,  with  all  the  warmth 
of  my  deep,  passionate  nature.  For  nearly  two  years  he  had  been 
tho  light  of  my  life.  Ho  had  come  to  our  village  when  I  was  but 
a  child.  He  had  led  me  as  ho  willed,  in  my  young  trustfulness. 
It  was  to  me  as  if  I  had  grown  up  into  his  very  love.  Every  step 
I  had  taken  forward  in  my  life  had  seemed  to  carry  me  nearer  to 
him,  and  everything  grew  more  lovely  as  I  neared  what  he  had 
told  me  was  his  ideal  of  a  true,  brave  woman.  But  a  shadow 
camo  across  my  path.  A  shadow,  did  I  say?  Not  so  ;  tho  reality 
was  so  quick  and  sudden  that  it  did  not  fling  a  shadow  before  it. 
My  father  had  brought  to  our  home,  after  my  mother  had  been 
dead  a  period  of  eight  years,  a  wife  and  a  beautiful  step-sister,  the 
latter  two  years  my  senior.  . 

I  had  never  seen  any  one  so  beautiful  as  Julia  Stearns.  I  had 
never  dreamed  of  eyes  more  liquid  and  expressive,  hair  more 
silken  and  luxuriant,  complexion  clearer  and  purer,  or  voice  more 
sweet  and  musical  than  she  possessed.  I  loved  her  for  her  beauty. 
I  did  not  look  upon  her  with  envy.  I  was  proud  to  introduce  her 
to  Mr.  Wilmarth  as  my  sister,  and  pleased  to  watch  the  expression 
of  admiration  upon  his  face  as  he  looked  on  her  and  listened  to 
her  brilliant,  witty  conversation.  Anything  that  gave  him  pleas- 
ure, I  enjoyed ;  tho  pure  love  in  my  heart  had  rooted  therefrom 
all  selfishness  and  envy.  And  so  weeks  and  months  went  on. 
I  had  told  Julia  Stearns  of  my  love  for  Mr.  Wilmarth,  and  pic- 
tured out  to  her  my  future,  as  I  thought  it  lay  before  me — bright, 
sunny  and  beautiful. 

"And  has  this  paragon  of  perfection  ever  told  you  that  he  loved 
you  ?"  she  asked,  breaking  out  into  a  ringing  laugh. 

"Told  me,  Julia?"  I  replied;  "why  need  he  tell  me,  when  I 
already  know  it  so  well  ?" 
Again  Julia  laughed,  long  and  heartily. 

"Lot  me  tell  you,"  she  said,  flinging  back  tho  curls  from  her 
forehead  and  drawing  a  seat  close  to  the  sofa  upon  which  I  was 
sitting,  "  I  am  afraid  your  lover  is  playing  you  false." 
"  False  ?"  I  repeated. 

"No,  you  cannot  call  it  false,  since  ho  has  not  made  any  pro- 
fessions to  you.  You  have  been  very  stupid,  child,  to  trust  him. 
bo,  when  you  have  had  nothing  to  hope  from.  Last  night,  Lucy, 
he  asked  mo  to  be  his  wife." 

"His — wife?"  I  gasped,  clutching  at  her  hand;  "why  I  havo 
loved  him  all  my  life,  Julia." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  you.  No  wonder  that  you  should  have  been  so 
easily  deceived — kept  at  home  as  you  have  always  been.  I  shall 
coax  papa  to  let  me  take  you  to  New  York  when  I  am  married." 
"  I  am  afraid  that  I  shall  go  crazy  !"  I  cried,  pressing  my  hands 
to  my  eyes.  "  What  shall  I  do,  Julia  ?  If  you  love  me,  tell  me." 
"Don't  look  so  white  and  ghostly,  child.  Of  course  you  wont 
wish  Mr.  Wilmarth  to  know  of  your  feelings  now — it  would  bo 
very  humiliating  to  you.  Tou  must  rouse  yourself  and  appear 
like  a  woman  when  ho  comes  here.  Treat  him  as  you  would  any 
chance  acquaintance." 

And  I  did  rouse  myself  and  put  my  great  pride  between  Henry 
Wilraarth's  heart  and  mine.  I  hardly  noticed  him  when  he  came 
to  my  father's  house.  Days  of  bitter  anguish  and  despair  fol- 
lowed. Everything  that  I  looked  upon,  to'd  me  of  my  blasted 
hopes,  my  broken  life.   And  so  it  was  that  I  \lung  bitter  taunts  in 


the  teeth  of  Honry  Wilmarth,  when  vita  oft  irord  he  void  that 
he  loved  me,  uml  that  hu  life  could  not  be  perfect  if  mine  did  not 
flow  along  peacefully  and  tranquilly  beside  it.  When  I  could 
recover  myself  from  the  strange  tumult  of  thought  which  almost 
overpowered  mo,  1  sought  the  chamber  of  my  Btep  lister. 

" How  is  it,  Julia V  I  asked \  "have  you,  in  your  pity  for  my 
disappointment,  sent  Mr.  Wilmarth  to  mo,  to  cloak  over  lain  false- 
ness by  a  profession  of  sincere  allegiance  I    Do  you  una 

I  ii OUCh  a  child  and  SO  little  a  woman,  OS   to   pOSfl   0V6t  bis 

Insults  and  give  him  tho  old  place  in  my  heart  i  No,  no,  it  Can- 
no!  be  so." 

"All,  then  he  Iiuh  had  a   Conversation  with  you   about  it?"  she 
remarked,  carelessly,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  while  a  flush  for 
which  i  could  not  account,  spread  over  her  averted  face. 
"Yes,  did  you  not  know  it '." 

Sho  looked  up,  and  smiled  away  the  reproach  which  I  knew 
must  bo  visible  in  my  face. 

"  Hut  I  could  not  bear  to  see  you  looking  so  pale  and  worried, 
dear  Lucy,"  sho  said,  coming  towards  mo  and  placing  her  arm 
around  my  waist. 

"And  so  you  sent  him  to  mo,  Julia  ?" 
Sho  bowed  her  beautiful  head  in  reply. 
"  Do  you  love  Henry  Wilmarth  ?"  I  asked. 
Again  sho  bowed  her  head  until  her  curls  fell  over  her  face  and 
concealed  it  from  my  cngcr  scrutiny. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  I  said ;  "  I  fear  ho  is  not  worthy  of  you." 
"  0,  do  not  speak  so  of  him  I"  sho  exclaimed.     "  I  think  you 
havo  been  mistaken  in  him.    You  thought  bo  was  your  lover  when 
ho  was  only  your  friend.     You  wero  at  fault,  Lucy,  not  he.     You 
deceived  yourself." 

"Deceived  myself!"  Bitter  words  to  repay  me  for  my  devo- 
tion of  years.  0,  how  fast  the  roses  of  my  life  were  crumbling 
into  ashes  before  my  eyes  !  I  was  sipping  deeply  from  the  cup 
that  is  too  often  held  to  woman's  lips.  But  "  God  is  over  all." 
For  a  week  afterwards,  Mr.  Wilmarth  did  not  visit  us.  Then  ho 
camo  one  bright,  beautiful  morning,  with  his  carriage,  and  asked 
Julia  to  take  a  drive  with  him.  I  was  sitting  in  tho  parlor,  read- 
ing, when  he  entered.  I  did  not  know  how  I  should  meet  him. 
He  camo  near  tho  spot  where  I  was  sitting.  A  vaso  of  flowers 
stood  upon  a  table  near  by,  and  he  bent  his  head  as  if  to  inhale 
their  fragrance,  saying  at  the  same  time  : 

"  You  are  looking  very  pale,  Miss  Stedman.     Are  you  ill  ?" 
"No,  sir,"  I  replied,  without  raising  my  eyes  from  the  page  I 
was  reading. 

At  that  moment,  just  as  I  heard  the  step  of  Julia  upon  tho 
stairs,  a  white  rosebud  fell  upon  my  book.  I  looked  up.  Mr. 
Wilmarth  had  turned  towards  the  window,  and  when  my  step- 
sister entered,  I  was  holding  the  bud  in  my  fingers.  As  the  gen- 
tleman turned  around  to  address  her,  I  tore  tho  white  petals  apart 
and  tossed  them  upon  the  carpet. 

"Why,  Lucy,  what  are  you  doing?"  asked  Julia. 
"  Disposing  of  Mr.  Wilmarth's  gift,"  I  replied.     "  He  deserves 
to  be  treated  thus  for  his  forge tfulness.     Think  of  his  tossing 
rosebuds  at  me  in  your  absence.     The  idea  is  ridiculous." 
"  You  are  cruel,  Lucy,"  answered  my  step-sister. 
"No,  not  cruel,  Miss  Stearns,"  remarked  Mr.  Wilmarth.  "  Your 
sister's  reply  was  merited.     I  had  no  right  to  send  flowers  in  one 
direction,  while  all  my  thoughts  went  in  another." 

"  Certainly  not,  sir,"  I  said,  looking  him  in  the  face  for  a  little 
moment  with  a  bitter  smile.  "Do  not  find  yourself  guilty  of  such 
an  offence  again." 

I  think  the  day  that  followed  that  morning  was  the  most  miser- 
able one  I  ever  spent,  or  even  conceived  of.  Everything  was 
bright  and  beautiful  without,  while  within  my  own  heart  reigned 
the  desolation  of  despair.  I  put  my  hands  over  my  eyes  to  shut 
out  the  mocking,  golden  light.  I  tossed  the  flowers  from  the  vase 
that  stood  by  me,  for  their  fragrance  was  mingled  with  memories 
that  I  could  not  bear.  Everything  about  me  mocked  my  grief — 
tho  sweet  summer  air,  dancing  sunshine,  and  the  singing  of  birds. 
That  day  brought  with  it  tho  crisis  of  my  sorrows.  The  next  day 
I  was  calmer,  and  I  trust  better.  I  had  stood  by  the  grave  of  my 
strong  love,  and  I  had  seen  it  shut  out  forever  from  my  life,  with- 
out tho  hope  of  a  resurrection  in  the  coming  time. 

"  Perhaps,"  I  said  to  myself,  "  the  flowers  that  shall  spring  up 
out  of  the  ashes  of  this  dead  affection,  shall  grow  to  beautify  and 
chasten  my  life,  far  beyond  what  the  living  could  have  done,  God 
is  wiso  and  loving  in  his  behests." 

And  Julia  seemed  to  grow  more  beautiful  all  this  while.  Her 
manner  towards  me  was  tender  and  kind,  and  I  could  not  have 
loved  her  better  had  we  been  "  two  sisters  of  one  race."  One  day, 
after  sho  had  finished  reading  aloud  to  me  Tennyson's  poem  of 
"  The  Gardener's  Daughter,"  as  we  wero  sitting  together  upon 
tho  verandah,  sho  threw  down  the  book,  and  looking  iuto  my 
face,  said : 

"  Do  you  know,  Lucy,  that  as  people  will,  so  shall  fortune  bend 
to  them?" 

"What  do  you  mean  by  fortune?"  I,  asked. 
"  I  mean  anything  that  you  care  to  name,  that  is  worthy  of 
winning — love,  riches  or  fame." 

"  Love  ?"  I  repeated,  slowly.     "  I  do  not  think  so." 
"Ah,  I  know  of  what  you  arc  thinking — your  own  experience. 
But  did  you  ever  resolve  in  your  inmost  soul  that  Henry  Wil- 
marth should  love  you  as   deeply  and  fervently  as  you  loved 
him  ?" 

"A  love  that  could  not  be  given  me  freely  I  would  not  care  to 
have.  Love  is  not  to  be  willed  away  like  goods  or  chattels.  It 
goes  and  comes  independent  of  plans  or  intrigue." 

"You  do  not  understand  me,  Lucy.  Let  mo  instance  ray 
meaning.  I  once  knew  a  lady,  young  and  beautiful,  who  loved  a 
gentleman  whom  she  had  every  reason  to  believe  was  betrothed 


to  another.  In  her  heart  she  resolved  to  win  his  affection  to  her- 
self, let  what  might  conw,  She  determined  to  let  nothing  he  in 
berwayas  a  hindrance.  She  vroold  surmount  any  ob-tadc,  make 
any  sacrifice  to  bring  about  this  desire  of  her  life.  And  she 
pllshed  what  she  villi 

"How  f"  I  asked. 

"  What  should  you  fiay,  if  I  should  tell  you  that  it  was  by  i  . 
hood  and  tnw  tcrificing  another's  heart  to  her  own?" 

"I  hhould  say  that  the  prize  ibe  si  u->  it  area,  could 

not  one  millionth  purt  repay  her  for  the  lose  of  her  truth  and  purity. 
I  should  rather  stand  in  the  place  of  her  who  ire  of  bcr 

lover,  whose  happiness  was  w  ruthlessly  wrecked,  than  the  proud 
woman  who  staked  her  soul  upon  so  perfidious  un  undertaking." 

"  You  and  I  differ,"  said  Julia,  in  a  tone  which  Planted  me. 

"  What  do  you  mean  I     I  I,  looking  into  bcr  face. 

She  did  not  answer  mof  save  by  a  glance  of  her  eves.  That 
glance  told  of  an  undisciplined  wfll,  a  reckless  ambition,  and  even 
or  unholy,  unprincipled  triumphs. 

"You — you — have  not  wronged  me?"  I  gasjKid,  a  terrible 
thought  flushing  across  my  mind. 

"  Why  should  you  think  no  ?"  bIic  asked,  with  a  laugh,  her  face 
growing  white  as  she  spoko. 

"Because  /  know  so!"  I  replied,  a  conviction  settling  upon  my 
mind  which  I  could  not  evade.  "You  arc  the  ambitious  woman 
who  would  tread  in  a  pathway  paved  with  bleeding  hearts,  rather 
than  not  bend  what  you  wished  to  your  will." 

She  did  not  speak  nor  move.  Her  mouth  was  white  with  rage 
and  scorn,  and  upon  her  forehead  a  proud,  defiant  smile  sat  like 
an  unholy  king.  At  this  moment  a  shadow  fell  across  tho  floor, 
and  looking  up  I  saw  Henry  Wilmarth. 

"  Ladies,  by  a  most  lucky  chance  I  have  been  made  a  listener 
to  your  conversation,"  he- began,  fixing  bis  even  upon  Julia.  "I 
came  this  morning  early,  to  transact  some  business  with  your 
father  in  his  library.  After  we  had  completed  our  arrangements, 
I  took  np  a  book,  in  which  I  became  so  absorbed  that  I  quite  for- 
got the  time  and  place  until  your  voices  aroused  me.  There  is  to 
me  some  strange  mystery  connected  with  your  conversation  that 
I  am  not  able  to  solve.     Will  Miss  Stearns  assist  rae  V* 

Julia  bowed. 

"Who,  then,  shall  I  thank  for  the  scornful  refusal  that  Lucy 
gave  me  when  I  told  her  of  my  love  1" 

"You  may  thank  rae,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Wilmarth,"  replied 
Julia.  "  I  thought  it  a  pity  that  a  person  so  wealthy,  talented 
and  gentlemanly  as  yourself,  should  take  to  your  home  a  person 
so  plain  and  unattractive  as  Miss  Stedman.  I  thought  that /was 
better  fitted  for  the  station,  sir.  But  for  my  stupidity  everything 
would  havo  ended  as  I  wished,  and  you  would  have  been  ignorant 
of  this  little  by-play." 

"And  you,  Lucy?"  said  Mr.  Wilmarth,  casting  a  look  of  un- 
utterable scorn  upon  Julia,  and  turning  from  her  without  deigning 
a  reply  ;  "  what  have  you  to  say  now  ?" 

"  That  I  have  loved  you  since  I  was  a  little  child,"  I  replied, 

tears  rushing  to  my  eyes.     "I  am  plain  and  unattractive,  but — " 

"Bnt  you  have  a  heart  that  makes  you  noble  among  women. 

Heaven  be  praised  that  for  years  I  have  read  its  pages  aright,"  ho 

said,  taking  my  hand  tenderly. 

And  so  it  was  that  my  dark  night  found  a  morning.  Five 
years  I  have  been  the  wife  of  Henry  Wilmarth.  Need  I  say  that 
I  am  happy  and  blessed  in  his  love  ?  Julia  Stearns  is  the  wife  of 
a  white-headed  man,  who  is  tottering  upon  the  verge  of  the  grave. 
She  goes  about  as  ever,  cold  and  heartless.  She  has  allowed  her 
beauty  to  snek  out  all  the  nobleness  of  her  life,  instead  of  using  it 
as  a  gift  of  God  to  enhance  her  usefulness. 


A  PEEP  I3TT0  FLORIDA. 

"  Florida  is  the  paradise  of  an  idle  man."  So  said  a  Georgian 
gentleman  to  me — Captain  B.,  and  I  believe  it  is  pretty  near  the 
truth.  The  climate  is  mild  and  equable,  so  a  man  need  not  bo 
particular  as  to  house  and  clothing.  Shooting  and  fishing  will 
easily  supply  him  with  food  ;  and,  if  he  wishes  to  be  luxurious, 
by  scratching  the  ground  he  may  have  a  few  sweet  potatoes,  or  a 
little  Indian  corn.  Land  has  been  bought  in  Florida  at  a  cent 
per  acre;  but  for  that  matter,  our  "cracker"  need  not  buy  land 
at  nil — he  may  squat  and  take  his  chance  oCbeing  turned  out.  It 
is  not  every  one  who  would  wish  to  dispossess  a  cracker,  so  long  as 
the  cracker  had  his  rifle  and  an  ounce  of  lead.  Having  thus  estab- 
lished himself  on  land  of  his  own,  or  a  patch  of  Uncle  Sam's,  he 
may  also,  if  he  pleases,  become  n  grazier  at  small  expense  of 
labor  or  money.  Having  bought,  borrowed  or  stolen  a  few  head 
of  cattle,  he  simply  marks  them  and  turns  them  out  into  the  woods. 
In  the  spring  he  collects  the  calves  and  puts  his  brand  upon  them  ; 
and  this,  absolutely,  is  all  the  care  or  trouble  he  takes,  except 
catching  them  when  a  purchaser  appears.  In  this  way,  some  of 
these  Florida  squatters  accumulate  vast  herds  of  cattle,  without 
any  exertion  on  their  part.  Nay,  so  lazy  and  careless  of  comfort 
are  they,  that  I  am  assured  that  there  are  men  in  these  forests 
owning  5000  or  6000  head  of  cattle,  who  have  not  even  milk  to 
their  coffee.  "And  that,"  said  Captain  B.,  "  I  call  pretty  tolerable 
shiftless." — Stirling's  Letters  from  America. 


A  WHITE  NEGRO. 

Once,  and  only  once,  during  my  life,  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  examining  minutely  an  entirelywhite  negro.  In  the  year  IS]  2 
there  lived  in  the  town  of  Stabroek,  the  capital  of  LVmerara,  a 
man  of  this  complexion.  He  was  a  robust  young  fellow — by  no 
means  what  they  called  an  Albino,  as  his  eyes  were  just  the  same 
color  as  those  of  his  tribe.  He  went  by  the  name  of  Bochro  Jem, 
or  White  Jemmy,  and  was  a  tailor  by  trade.  I  found  his  skin  in 
all  respects  the  same  as  my  own,  saving  that  where  the  sun  had 
given  mine  the  appearance  of  mahogany,  his  was  blotched  with 
broad  freckles  of  a  lighter  tint.  In  other  respects,  he  was  in 
reality  a  negro  from  head  to  foot.  He  stood  apparently  about 
five  feet  nine  inches,  with  a  finely  expanded  chest,  and  a  back  as 
straight  as  an  arrow.  But  he  was  deficient  in  the  calves  of  his 
legs,  while  you  could  not  help  remarking  the  protrusion  of  his 
heels,  so  noted  in  the  negro.  Both  bis  father  and  mother  were 
healthy,  jet  black  negroes.  He  appeared  to  be  about  twenty  years 
old,  and  was  probably  the  only  white  negro  ever  seen  in  Demerara. 
—  Waterfall's  Essays. 
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CHARLES  MACKAY,  LL.  D. 

Tho  medallion  profile  hoad  accompanying 
tho  present  article  is  an  excellent  likeness  of 
Dr.   Charles  Mackay,  the  popular  English 

Soet  and  editor  of  tho  Illustrated  London 
fows,  now  on  a  travelling  and  lecturing 
tour  in  this  country.  He  arrived  hero  in 
a  lato  steamship  from  Liverpool,  and  his 
first  dobut  as  a  lecturer  on  this  sido  of  tho 
Atlantic  was  made  in  this  city.  We  wcro  in- 
formed by  Mr.  Mackay  that  this  visit  was 
tho  fulfilment  of  a  long-cherished  purpose 
which  lacked  only  opportunity  for  its  accom- 
plishment, lie  makes  no  socret  of  his  inten- 
tions to  communicate  tho  result  of  his  obser- 
vations of  American  men,  women,  manners, 
institutions  and  scenery  to  the  columns  of 
tho  beautiful  journal  he  controls,  and  what- 
ever he  writes  on  theso  themes  cannot  but 
provo  interesting  to  tho  reading  public  on 
both  sides  of  tho  Atlantic.  In  the  mean- 
while ho  is  tho  recipient  of  attentions  on  all 
hands  ;  for  his  fame  had  preceded  him — his 
poetry  had  furnished  "  household  words  "  to 
thousands  of  American  homes,  and  his 
lyrics  been  echoed  with  delight  from  tho 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  golden  strand 
of  the  Pacific,  from  the  northern  barriers  of 
eternal  snow  and  ice  to  the  perfumed  waves 
of  the  Mexican  gulf.  Charles  Mackay  was 
born  in  Perth,  Scotland.  He  is  descended 
from  a  "  long  and  noble  line  of  martial  an- 
cestry." He  is  of  the  clan  Mackay  family, 
so  renowned  in  Scottish  history  and  romance. 
His  father,  grandfather,  and  great  grand- 
father served  with  distinction  in  the  British 
army,  and  he  himself  was  destined  for  a 
military  career.  The  pen,  however,  had  for 
him  more  attractions  than  the  sword.  He 
received  his  preliminary  education  in  Lon- 
don, attft  afterwards  pursued  his  studies  on 
tlu^cCrnincnt,  at  Brussels  in  Belgium,  and 

-  at  A/yla-Chapclle  in  Rhenish  Prussia.  His 
foreign  studies  and  residence  rendered  him 

*,  a  nfolicicnt  in   the   French,    German,   and 

/  Italian  languages.  His  first  literary  essay 
was  the  publication  of  a  volume  of  poems  at 
the  age  of  twenty.  In  1S3G  he  commenced 
his  apprenticeship  in  the  art  and  mystery  of 
journalism,  as  an  attache  of  the  London 
Morning  Chronicle,  and  was  connected  with 
the  editorial  corps  of  that  paper  for  a  period 
of  eight  years,  laboring  at  his  vocation  with 

an  assiduity  which  injured  his  health.  From  the  Chronicle  he 
passed  to  the  Glasgow  Argus,  and  while  conducting  that  paper 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Glasgow  University. 
In  1847,  with  restored  health,  he  returned  to  London,  and  almost 
immediately  accepted  the  editorship  of  the  Illustrated  News. 
Within  the  past  ten  years  he  has  labored  assiduously  at  his  edi- 
torial desk,  finding  time,  however,  to  write  and  publish  ten  vol- 
umes of  poetry :  "  The  Hope  of  the  "World,"  "  The  Salaman- 
drine,"  "  Legends  of  the  Isles,"  "  Voices  from  the  Crowd," 
"  Voices  from  the  Mountains,"  "  Town  Lyrics,"  "  Egeria," 
"  The  Lump  of  Gold,"  "  Songs  for  Music,"  "  Under  Green 
Loaves."  He  has  also  written  one  hundred  songs  for  the  ancient 
popular  melodies  of  England,  in  conjunction  with  the  late  Sir 
Henry  R.  Bishop,  the  distinguished  composer.  Mr.  Mackay  is 
also  himself  a  composer  of  music,  and  has  published  twenty-five 
songs  with  his  own  melodies.  Of  one  of  these,  "John  Brown," 
upwards  of  20,000  copies  have  been  sold.  He  has  furthermore 
edited  a  collection  of  English  songs  from  the  sixteenth  to  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  another  collection  of  Scottish  songs  for 
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the  same  period.  Mr.  Mackay  has  also  published  many  valuable 
prose  works.  A  "  History  of  London,"  in  one  volume;  "Long- 
beard,  Lord  of  London,  a  romance,"  three  volumes  ;  "  Tho 
Thames  and  its  Tributaries,"  two  volumes  ;  "  Memoirs  of  Extra- 
ordinary Popular  Delusions,"  three  volumes ;  "  Scenery  of  the 
English  Lakes,"  one  volume.  Of  his  prose  works,  the  "Popular 
Delusions  "  is  well  known  in  this  country,  where  it  has  been  re- 
published and  widely  circulated.  His  poems  are  simple,  natural 
and  melodious,  free  from  cant  and  euphuism,  and  have  found 
echoes  in  the  popular  heart  of  Europe  and  America.  His  selected 
poems  published  by  Ticknor  &  Fields  of  this  city  in  1853,  are  in 
the  hands  of  thousands  of  readers.  Of  them  the  Christian  Ex- 
aminer of  1853  wrote:  "Of  all  living  poets,  there  is  none  for 
whom  we  cherish  a  warmer  or  more  grateful  regard  than  we  do 
for  Charles  Mackay ;  and  we  gladly  haste  to  do  for  his  volume, 
what  we  should  doubly  rejoice  to  do  for  him  in  person — step  for- 
ward and  greet  its  appearance  on  our  shores  with  a  thrice-hearty 
welcome.  The  joyous  innocence,  the  yearning  humanity,  the 
lyric  fire,  the  gushing  sentiment,  the  rhythmical  music,  the  rich 
glad  spontaneity,  the  pure  and  noble  thoughtfulness,  which  so 
remarkably  characterize  these  productions,  make  it  at  once  a  joy 
and  a  profit  to  read  them,  a  privilege  and  a  duty  to  recommend 
them.  If  any  gentle-hearted,  imaginative  person  would  have  tho 
springs  of  childhood's  purest  feelings  touched,  and  the  aspirations 
of  manhood's  noblest  moods  strengthened,  let  him  read  tho  sweet 
poems  of  Charles  Mackay.  If  any  strong-souled  reformer,  bat- 
tling with  evil  times  and  selfish  men,  would  feed  the  fountains  of 
his  faith  and  charity,  and  brighten  the  visions  of  his  choicest 
hours,  let  him  read  the  glorious  poems  of  Charles  Mackay.  His 
writings  are  not  the  poetry  of  tragedy,  of  metaphysics,  or  of  tra- 
dition, bnt  of  happiness,  of  beauty  and  hope,  of  nature  and  truth, 
of  man  and  reform.  It  is  pre-eminently  the  poetry  of  the  times, 
singing  in  native  music,  whose  thrilling  appeals  stir  the  blood  liko 
a  trumpet's  blast,  and  whose  tender  suggestiveness  melts  the  eyes 
like  an  a:olian's  melancholy,  the  best  characteristics,  the  wisest 
lessons,  and  the  chief  duties  of  the  present  age."  The  subject  he 
has  selected  for  his  lectures,  "  Songs,  National,  Historical,  and 
Popular,"  is  one  on  which  he  is  well  qualified  to  speak,  having 
studied  it  thoroughly  and  con  amore.  Mr.  Mackay  appears  to  be 
a  practical  man  as  well  as  a  poet.  He  will  no  doubt  travel  with 
his  eyes  open,  avoid  as  much  as  possible  all  association  with  petty 
cliques,  literary  and  political,  and  trust  to  his  own  sound  ittdg- 
ment  for  forming  conclusions  from  undistorted  facts. 


are  tho  merchants  (of  course  there  are  Eng- 
lish and  American  merchants);  in  fact, 
where  money  is  to  be  made  in  tho  East,  tho 
Celestials  are  ever  busy  liko  ants  toiling, 
and  indulging  in  no  amusomonts.  These 
Indians  are  splendid  musicians  ;  the  milita- 
ry bands  are  fine,  and  are  all  natives ;  sere- 
nades and  music  on  fine  nights  you  hear 
everywhere ;  while  sober  John,  long  after 
business  hours,  will  be  working  in  his  shop 
till  lato  at  night,  behind  his  cocoanut  oil- 
lamp,  and  then,  perhaps,  will  take  a  short 
walk,  to  enable  him  to  begin  afresh  to-mor- 
row ;  John,  likewise,  is  ever  good  tempered, 
has  always  a  joke  for  pretty  Indian  girls, 
speaks  Spanish  fluently,  and  smokes  Manilla 
cigars  with  grace.  There  is  another  custom 
there :  at  the  Ave  Maria  in  the  evening  the 
church  bells  strike,  when  every  person  in 
Manilla  takes  off  his  hat,  stops  and  prays, 
never  mind  what  he  may  be  doing  at  tho 
moment  the  bells  strike.  The  English  and 
American  merchants  live  together  like  broth- 
ers, clerks  and  ail — no  dissensions,  but  really 
good  fellows,  wearing  their  beards  and  mous- 
taches, and  smoking  in  the  office  There  is 
only  one  religion  in  the  island  ;  consequent- 
ly, there  are  not  a  number  of  antagonistic 
churches  as  at  Hong-Kong. 

PASTIME  O*  A  SEA-BEAR. 

"Wo  pushed  on  for  Tongue  Point,  and 
then  pitched.  More  bears.  I  was  busy  on 
the  Point  with  the  instrument,  watching  an 
object,  when  I  noticed  a  lady  and  her  cub 
amusing  themselves,  as  I  imagined,  at  a 
game  of  romps,  but  the  old  lady  was  evi- 
dently the  more  excited.  Probably  no  such 
opportunity  has  before  been  afforded  to  any 
naturalist  of  witnessing  quietly  the  humors 
or  habits  of  theso  animals.  At  first  the  mo- 
tions of  the  mother  appeared  to  me  as  ridi- 
culously absurd,  or  as  if  she  was  teaching 
her  cub  to  perform  a  summerset,  or  some- 
thing nearly  approaching  it ;  but  the  cub 
evinced  no  interest,  no  participation  in  the 
sport ;  indeed,  moved  off  and  lay  down  ap- 
parently to  sleep.  The  antics,  too,  of  the 
mother  were  too  distant  from  the  cub  to 
prove  instructive.  I  will  endeavor  to  con- 
vey my  impression  of  the  exhibition,  as 
viewed  through  the  telescope  at  a  distance 
of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  as  well  as  the  object 
on  which  she  appeared  intent.  It  must  first  be  borne  in  mind 
that  a  bear  of  such  dimensions  as  that  before  me  would  weigh 
about  six  and  a  half  or  seven  hundred.  The  object  apparently 
in  view  was  to  break  a  hole  in  the  ice.  In  order  to  effect  this,  the 
claws  were  first  put  into  requisition,  and,  as  nimbly  and  gracefully 
as  a  dog  did  the  huge  creature  tear  up  and  scatter  snow  and  ice 
to  the  winds ;  having  removed,  as  she  imagined,  sufficient,  she 
then  appeared  to  estimate  her  distance,  calculate  on  her  leap,  and 
in  the  effort  came  down  perpendicular  on  her  forepaws  over  the 
spot  where  she  had  scratched.  Something  she  imagined  had 
been  effected.  She  continued  to  repeat  this  scratching  and  amus- 
ing mode  of  pounding  until  at ,  length  she  appeared  satisfied, 
when  she  assumed  an  attitude  of  "  dead  point,"  with  forepaw 
raised,  and  remained  for  some  time  immovable.  Tho  question 
occurred  to  me,  "Is  tliis  a  mode,  by  concussion  and  making  a 
hole,  of  seducing  a  seal  within  gripe1?"  for  I  have  repeatedly 
noticed  that,  when  wo  cut  for  tide-pole,  fire-hole,  etc.,  these  in- 
quisitive animals  will  show  themselves.  This,  however,  I  will 
leave  for  others  to  verify. — Sir  E.  Belcher. 


MANILLA    GIRL    IN-DOOR    DRESS. 


MANILLA  GIRLS. 

We  present  on  this  page  two  pictures,  sketched  from  life,  one 
representing  the  in-door  and  the  other  the  out-of-doors  costume  of 
the  Manilla  females.  The  girl  in  the  first-named  sketch  is  smok- 
ing her  cheroot  with  an  evident  air  of  satisfaction — they  smoke 
them  morning,  noon  and  night.  The  high  pattens  for  the  feet 
form  a  curious  feature  of  their  costume.  The  girls'  dress  is  a 
transparent  pina  (the  said  pina  being  thinner  than  muslin)  catnisa; 
a  say  a  (petticoat)  of  brilliant  plaid  pattern  ;  over  which  they  put 
on  the  tapis — always  striped,  and  of  darker  color  than  the  dress  ; 
their  magnificent  hair  always  drawn  back,  or  falling  down  to  their 
heels.  The  natives  of  Manilla  are  very  hospitable.  At  any  house 
you  walk  into  you  are  welcomed  heartily,  but  especially  by  the 
Indians,  who  consider  it  a  great  honor  to  have  a  white  man  visit 
them;  they  immediately  bring  you  cigars  and  betel-nut.  The 
Abaner  is  the  favorite  dance  there,  by  the  mestigas,  or  half-caste, 
who  dress  much  like  Indians,  but  do  not  wear  the  tapis.  The  ball 
costume  is  a  white  jacket  and  trousers.  The  Lancers  are  creating 
quite  a  furore.  Nothing  goes  down  but  "  Los  Lanceros ;"  and  the 
strange  effect  it  has  to  hear  that  old  music  at  the  furthest  extrem- 
ity of  the  Old  World !  Dollars  and  fire-water,  cant  and  gain, 
have  banished  the  simplicity  of  the  Indians,  whose  first  thought 
is  money ;  whether  it  be  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt,  the  cocoanut 
groves  of  Ceylon — the  amphibious  Chinaman,  or  the  indolent  In- 
dian— always  the  same  cry,  money.  The  Indians  are  as  lazy  as 
the  Celestials,  of  whom  there  are  a  large  number  in  Manilla,  are 
industrious.  The  Spaniards  work  little,  and  tho  natives  never,  if 
they  can  help  it ;  all  the  shops,  with  few  exceptions,  are  kept  by 
Chinamen  ;  the  agriculture  is  doue  by  Chinamen  ;  the  Chinamen 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

jl.Hf._Thn  Munmln  of  tin-  French  general.  Kleber.  In  Egypt,  wan  a  younR 
Mit'.Hilluiftli  lll^iiril  Siilyuiiin.  Hi!  Will*  llnplllnl  In  DrSMDOO  Of  tlin  Frrnrli, 
nml  did  not  dlo  for  wrtiral  days — birds  of  prey  having  torn  and  fim»t«d  on 
Itli*  flesh  before  lie  i-xpired. 

Comtakt  ItKAtir.it. — Tho  Illumhmti  {EiiHkIiM>ii<-<I)  wnn  a  jerret  noclitty,  found- 
ed In  1778,  by  Adam  WIoBhaupt,  rrufrs^.r  of  Ijiw  nt  liiRoldHtadt",  for  mu> 
tunl  awdfttunco  in  attaining  k  higher  degree  Ol  morality  and  vlrtuu.  It  had 
no  Inllmmce  wbatrrur  on  the  French  revolution. 

I0OSOCLA8T. — The  Brut  caUM  of  tin*  Christian  wondilp  of  Imngrn  was  partly 
tho  cuHtoni  of  ereotlng  columns  In  honor  of  tho  eiiijierorn,  with  their  Mtat- 
ni'H,  nml  niirtly  tin-  attempt  to  preserve  tho  uu-iimry  of  the  hbhopa  mid 
inartym  by  InwgeH. 

POM0X0Ol»T.— Canker-worms  ore  mild  to  don  troy  all  othnr  lnw>ct»—  wo  that 
wbon  they  baTe  loft  nu  orchard,  tho  rrops  of  fruit  are  gem-rally  very  (Inc. 

M.  0.— If  you  addn'HM  the  lion.  Marshall  P,  Wilder,  Boston,  ho  win  doabtleji 

fumMi  vmi  with  tho  document  you  refer  to. 
Stdukkt. —  Uy  application  tn  tho  I  thru  Hand,  you  would  bo  allowed  to  consult 

buokrt  in  any  of  our  publie  libraries. 
J.  J. — It  li«  ii.u  lulu  now  to  think  of  netting  out  trees. 
DttAUiiinsMAN. — The  ntaturoof  tho  Hitter  Ib  indicated  by  placing  tho  bead 

higher  or  lower  on  the  canvass. 
Tviin.— The  Ichneumon  Of  Egypt),  nml  the  adjacent  countries,  is  styled  there, 

"Pharaoh's    Itat,"  tiud   in  auppotied  to  be  useful  in  destroying  the  eggs  of 

the  ertH'odlloH. 
K.  I). — Pliny  Miles   '-■Hi   us,  that  In  Iceland  every  man  in  his  own  farrier — 

ovon  tin-  bishop  and  tho  chief  justice  aro  Honiutlnies  seen  shoeing  their  own 

hones. 
Cm.t .— A  stutuo  of  Thomas  Moore,  tbo  poot,  has  lately  been  inaugurated  In 

Dublin. 
Student. — "  Alluhuhnd  "  comes  from  "  Allah,''  Ood,  and  "  ubad,"  abodo,  and 

means  the  abode  of  Ood.    That  city  being  tho  capital  of  Agra,  tho  chlof 

school  of  the  llruhuiins,  Ih  much  resorted  to  by  Indian  pilgrims. 
M.uiiMin. — Paul  Jones's  tiug  bore  thu  device  of  a  rattlesnake,  with  tho  legend, 

11  Don't  tread  on  me!" 
■M  .  C. — \V«  cannot  give  you  on  paper  the  true  sound  of  '■  Fancull."    It  is  a 

French  mime. 
F.  V.— Chateaubriand  is  a  fine  writer,  and  may  bo  studied  to  advantage — 

rather  tlorid,  and  rather  heavy,  however. 
Dedatkr. — A  close  utudy  of  mathematics  will  give  strength  to  your  logical 

puwors. 
Jl.  B. — When  Lafayette  visited  Boston,  ho  was  quartered  In  tbo  large  brick 

house  at  the  comer  of  Turk  aud  Reason  Streets. 
Amateur.— Rosa  Bonheur  Is  admitted  to  bo  unexcelled  in  tho  truthful  delin- 
eation of  animals. 
C.  C,  Newburyport. — If  the  plate  is  about  three  feet  and  a  half  by  two  and 

a  half,  and  is  to  be  done  in  tho  best  stylo,  it  would  occupy  an  engraver 

thrco  years — and  you  could  not  get  it  done  certaiuly  short  of  five  thousand 

dollars. 
Spoktsmam.— Two  of  Mr.  Teu  Broeck'a  horses,  "  Prioress  "  and  "  Bell,"  have 

ulready  been  victorious. 


Bb  mot  deceived. — The  real  wealth  and  prosperity  of  this 
country  were  never  more  obvious  than  at  the  present  moment. 
Banks  and  money-brokers  are  playing  a  deep  game  and  doing 
fearful  mischief;  but  behind  all  this,  the  granaries  of  the  country 
aro  teeming  with  plenty,  and  tho  re-action  is  at  hand.  Bo  patient, 
be  economical,  don't  be  frightened — there  is  no  real  trouble  worth 
speaking  of.  The  United  States  are  rich  and  prosperous  in  spite 
of  all  such  temporary  panics. 


How  to  Remit. — In  remitting,  write  legibly  at  the  top  of  your 
letter  the  post-office,  county  and  State.  Bills  current  in  tho  sub- 
scriber's neighborhood  taken  at  par,  but  Eastern  bills  preferred. 


Ingenious  Rascality. — The  hog-thieves  in  Taunton  admin- 
ister chloroform  to  the  porkers,  and  cany  them  off  without  a  squeal. 


SPLINTERS. 


John  Hagan,  one  of  the  gallant  defenders  of  Now  Orleans, 

under  Jackson,  lately  died  in  Paris,  73  years  old. 

....  By  a  slight  defect  in  a  sidewalk  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  the 
city  fathers  had  to  pay  four  thousand  dollars  damages. 

....  Vesuvius  has  been  "  erupting,"  lately.  This  event  is  a 
fine  stroke  of  luck  for  Naples — it  draws  custom. 

....  Rev.  T.  B.  Thayer,  who  preached  for  nineteen  years  in 
Lowell,  is  now  pastor  of  tho  Fifth  Universalist  Church  in  Boston. 

A  melancholy  event  in  tho  world  of  art  is  tho  recent  death 

of  Thomas  Crawford,  the  gifted  American  sculptor. 

....  Pliny  Miles  has  gone  to  Europe,  to  make  researches  into 
postal  laws,  postal  arrangements  and  history. 

Mr.  Wight  has  just  finished  a  portrait  of  Edward  Everett, 

which  is  pronounced  admirable  as  a  likeness  and  picture. 

....  Miss  Harriet  Hosmer,  the  sculptor,  has  gone  to  Europe, 
to  resume  her  artistic  studies  in  Italy. 

The  whole  number  of  policemen  in  New  York  city  is  800 

— quite  too  small  for  the  size  of  that  "village." 

The  city  of  Sebastopol  is  rapidly  re-peopling  by  returning 

Russians.     There  are  now  more  than  12,000  there. 

The  best-informed  people  still  think  that  the  war  in  India 

is  based  on  a  military  mutiny  solely. 

Flour  has  boon  coming  into  the  city,  lately,  at  tho  rate  of 

about  13,000  barrels  a  week. 

The  world  is  for  our  working  hoars,  but  homo  is  tho  place 

of  refuge  when  wo  are  weary  and  weak. 

In  the  town  of  "Winona,  Minnesota  territory,  two  fire  com- 
panies have  purchased  two  of  Hunncman's  engines. 

Tho  young  men  of  North  Cambridge  and  Somerville  have 

lately  established  a  society  called  the  "  Winthrop  Debating  Club." 

A  young  English  printer,  lately  engaged  in  the  Savannah 

Georgian  office,  has  become  an  heir  to  $300,000. 

If  nature  intended  the  nose  for  snuff-taking,  Madame  de 

Girardin  says,  tho  nostrils  would  have  been  uppermost. 

The  correspondent  of  tho  N.  Y.  Times  says  the  American 

Protestant  Chapel  at  Paris  is  nearly  finished,  but  not  paid  for. 

Madame  Rosati,  a  French  dancer,  lately  refused  $20,000 

for  a  season's  performance  at  St.  Petersburgh. 

In  sporting  circles  they  are  talking  of  an  anticipated  race 

between  a  night-mare  and  a  clothes-horse. 

We  are  rejoiced  at  the  triumph  of  Mr.  Ten  Broeck's  mare. 

Prioress,  on  tho  English  turf. 

The  tone  of  Brigham  Yonng  towards  the  United  States 

government  is  that  of  arrogance  and  bold,  rebellious  defiance. 


NEVER  TOO  LATE. 

To  the  noxious  Watcher  bj  the  bcdt!de  of  the  invalid,  the  good 
physician  whispers,  "while  there  is  life,  there  is  hope,"  and  this 
encouragement  has  carried  consolation  to  many  a  bleeding  heart. 
Many  a  time  has  it  been  vcrilicd  by  the  almost  miraculous  snatch- 
ing of  a  sufferer  from  tho  jaws  of  death.  "While  there  is  life, 
there  is  hope  !"  While  there  is  life,  while  there  is  vitality,  there 
is  hope  thut  the  morally  diseased  may  bo  rescued  from  destruc- 
tion. Kvcry  mnn  uliould  boor  writcn  in  his  heart,  and  ever  before 
his  eyes,  the  words  "  Never  too  late."  What  would  become  of  tho 
mariner,  tossing  on  the  stormy  deep,  if,  daunted  by  news  that  the 
water  wiih  gaining  in  the  hold,  if  terrified  by  the  tearing  and  part- 
ing of  sails,  the  clash  of  the  thunder,  and  the  roar  of  the  ravenous 
waves,  he  abandoned  the  helm?  While  thoro  is  a  pOHHibility  of 
safety,  the  gallant  steersman  clings  like  death  to  the  spokes  of  the 
wheel,  and  human  energy  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  human  belie! 
thut  "  it  is  never  too  late,"  saves  the  good  ship  and  gallant  crew, 
and  costly  merchandize. 

We  have  no  patience  with  those  timorous  and  indolent  natures 
who  are  ever  deploring  opportunities  that  have  passed  away,  and 
who  have  no  fuith  in  the  present  hour  lapsing  rapidly  away  to  past 
timo.  Ono  of  these  men  will  lament  that  he  never  learned  a  cer- 
tain language,  or  acquired  a  certain  art,  when  he  was  young.  Idle 
lament  I  Tho  past  is  gone — think  no  more  of  it,  except  to  profit 
by  tho  losson  of  experience.  This  tame  surrender  to  time  is 
puerile.  "Whilo  there  is  life,  there  is  hope" — hope  of  high 
achievement.  Wo  know  of  no  figure  more  touching  and  impres- 
sive than  that  of  Humboldt,  the  philosopher  and  traveller,  now 
entering  on  his  eighty-ninth  year,  and  still  wooing  science  with 
undiminished  ardor,  and  every  day  and  every  night  adding  to  those 
storeB  of  information  which,  distilled  in  tho  alembic  of  his  intel- 
lect, give  light  to  two  hemispheres.  Think  of  Titian  laboring  at 
his  easel  till  nearly  afcentury  had  crowned  his  head  with  its  snowy 
honors, — of  Rembrandt  Peale,  in  our  own  country  and  day,  pur- 
suing his  joyous  artistic  studies  at  the  age  of  eighty.  In  another 
branch  of  human  exertion,  thero  is  our  own  Irving,  who  may  be 
termed  the  father  of  American  literature,  now  far  advanced  in 
life,  yet  plying  his  graceful  pen,  and  exclaiming,  with  Macbeth : 

"  Como  wind,  come  wrack, 
At  least  we'll  die  with  harness  on  our  back." 

There  is  no  more  fatal  delusion  than  that  of  supposing  there  is 
a  certain  fixed  period  of  life  at  which  a  man  must  abandon  cer- 
tain pursuits.  Many  a  man  denies  himself  an  invigorating  gallop 
that  would  give  him  a  fresh  tenure  of  life,  because  he  is  "  too  old 
to  ride  on  horseback."  It  is  customary  for  men  to  loll  in  carriages 
after  a  certain  period,  and  so,  forsooth !  though  not  physically  in- 
capacitated, he  must  follow  the  fashion  of  men  of  his  years.  If 
men  only  had  independence,  how  much  more  vigorous  and  happy 
they  would  be  I 

THE  FRENCH  ARTIST: 

—OB. — 

LIFE  SCENES  IN  THE  GAY  CAPITAL. 

DT    OLIVER   BOUNDEKBT. 

This  is  the  titlo  of  a  stirring  and  highly-wrought  story  which 
we  shall  commence  in  our  next  number,  and  which  will  be  com- 
pleted in  four  numbers  of  the  Pictorial.  The  locale  of  tho  story 
is  Paris,  the  gayest  of  all  gay  cities,  and  the  reader  will  peruse  the 
chapters  of  "Tho  French  Artist"  with  absorbing  interest  and 

pleasure. 

■  ■   ■      ♦ — *— » 

Indigo. — Tho  war  in  India  will  cripple  our  supplies  of  this 
article,  and  as  the  demand  for  it  is  very  great,  we  shall  have  to 
look  about  for  somo  new  place  whence  to  obtain  it.  As  it  is  a 
native  of  the  southern  part  of  our  country,  the  planters  should  be 
quickly  stirring  to  bring  ita  cultivation  back  again  to  its  native 
land.  It  will  grow  best  on  recently  cleared  lands,  and  requires  a 
very  moist  soil ;  it  must  also  be  protected  from  high  winds,  and  in 
time  of  drought  should  be  well  irrigated.  Great  Britain  has  been 
too  smart  for  ns,  in  making  it  grow  best  in  her  own  possessions, 
and  we  have  been  compelled  to  import  it  from  that  country.  Let 
ns  take  our  own  again,  and,  by  attention  to  its  cultivation,  keep  it 
as  one  of  the  staples  of  our  commerce. 


Convicts  out  of  Work. — A  New  York  city  paper  says  : — 
"The  contractors  for  the  labor  of  the  convicts  at  Sing  Sing  prison 
have  mostly  suspended,  and  there  are  now  about  five  hundred 
inmates  of  that  venerable  institution  without  profitable  employ- 
ment. As  the  State  will  have  to  assumo  the  current  expenses  of 
the  prison,  tho  prospoct  for  the  convicts  is  a  decline  in  the  quality, 
if  not  in  tho  quantity,  of  rations." 


Husking  Frolics. — There  is  some  fun  left  in  this  hard  old 
world  still.  At  Hitchcockvillc,  Ct.,  a  few  evenings  since,  at  a 
corn  husking,  two  hundred  bushels  wore  husked,  forty  girls  kissed, 
five  "  engaged,"  and  everybody  at  home  before  ten  o'clock. 


"Hard  Times." — This  is  the  title  of  a  new  poem  by  Park 
Benjamin,  the  popular  lecturer,  which  he  is  delivering  with  great 
success.  He  compels  people  to  laugh  over  their  own  misfortunes, 
and  that  is  the  first  step  towards  retrieving  them. 


Costly . — During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1857,  laces  to  the 
value  of  31,601,602  were  brought  into  this  country.  The  hard 
times  will  cause  retrenchment. 


A  new  Title. — In  some  of  the  Indian  papers,  General  Have- 
lock  is  styled  "the  galvanized  ramrod." 


THE    NEW    YEAR. 

NOW   IS    THE    TIME   TO    SUBSCRIBE! 
FORM    YOUR    CLUBS! 

With  the  commencement  of  the  new  year,  and  the  fourteenth 
volume  of  Ballou'h  I'ictouial,  we  shall  perfect  some  new  ar- 
rangements, which  will  enable  us  to  make  the  coining  volume  an 
improvement  on  all  its  predecessors.  Fresh  interest  will  be  im- 
parted by  the  pens  of  several  new  and  popular  contributors,  aud  a 
spirit  of  freshness  given  by  means  of  our  enlarged  facilities  and 
growing  experience.  Without  making  large  promises,  or  noisy 
announcements,  we  have  kept  on  the  even  tenor  of  our  way,  striv- 
ing only  to  give  to  our  patrons  an  elegant,  refined  and  truly  valu- 
able illustrated  paper.  How  well  we  have  succeeded,  our  unri- 
valled edition  and  increasing  subscription  list  give  ample  evidence. 

Wo  shall  commence  the  new  volume  with  an  admirable  original 
novelette  from  the  favorite  pen  of  Mrs.  C.  F.  Gekkt,*  entitled  : 

A  finely  written  American  story,  of  mont  intense  interest  and 
mystery  of  plot,  yet  true  to  the  pioneer  life  of  tho  great  West. 
This  story  will  be  followed  by  others  equally  popular,  in  rapid 
succession,  forming  the  most  brilliant  array  of  novelettes  wo  have 
ever  given  in  one  year. 

Let  our  friends  subscribe  at  once,  that  there  may  be  no  break  in 
the  receipt  of  the  paper,  and  also  to  enable  us  to  arrange  our  edi- 
tion and  subcription  books  in  season.  Let  clubs  be  made  up  in 
every  town  and  village — for  very  few  persons,  who  understand 
how  cheap  Bai.lou's  Pictorial  can  be  ha/1  by  joining  a  club, 
will  be  willing  to  deny  themselves  its  pleasant  weekly  visits. 

TERMS:— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  copy,  one  year. S3  00 

2  conies,  one  year 5  00 

4      "  "         9  0<J 

10      "  "  2000 

Any  person  sending  us  twelve  subscribers  at  the  last  rale,  shall 
receive  the  thirteenth  copy  gratis.  One  copv  of  Ballou'h  Picto- 
rial, and  one  copy  of  The  Flag  or  ocr  Union,  taken  together, 
$4  per  annum. 

[£y  To  any  person  who  Beads  us  a  club  of  fifty  subscribers, 
with  the  money,  we  will  present  a  complete  set  of  tiie  twelve  bound 
volumes  of  tho  Pictorial,  full  gilt,  with  illumined  title-pages  and 
indexes,  uniformly  and  elegantly  bound,  the  wholesale  price  of 
which  is  S24.  Here  is  a  chance  for  any  enterprising  person  to 
obtain  a  superb  illustrated  library  without  money ! 

M.  M.  BALLOU, 
No.  22  Winter  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

*  The  well-known  author  of  M  Paolina,"  the  five  hundred  dollar  prhw  itory 
we  publiihed  some  years  since. 

Fiarfex  Doings. — It  i3  estimated  that  since  the  revolution 
broke  out  in  India,  the  deaths  by  violence  have  averaged,  through- 
out tho  troubled  territory,  over  Jive  hundred  souls  daily,  of  both 
natives  and  Europeans !  One  writer  from  Calcutta  gives  the  ag- 
gregate, up  to  the  date  of  his  letter,  as  about  forty  thousand.  The 
English  slay  the  natives  in  cold  blood,  wherever  found,  whether 
with  arms  in  their  hands  or  otherwise,  when  they  once  commence 
the  work  of  destruction  in  any  given  district. 


Three  Acres  of  Land. — The  words  of  the  widow  of  Helvo- 
tius,  to  Napoleon,  are  worth  remembering : — "  You  cannot  con- 
ceive how  much  happiness  can  be  found  on  three  acres  of  land." 

MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Eddy,  Mr.  Sanborn  G.  Simonds  to  Miss  Nancy  J. 
Abrams,  of  Lowell;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Stone,  Mr.  John  E.  Kendall,  of  Sterling,  to 
Miss  Hattie  L.  Wedge :  by  Rev.  Mr  Stowe.  Mr.  Thomas  Watson  to  Miw  Marga- 
ret Feely;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Huntington,  Mr.  George  Dickie son  to  Miss  Anne  W. 
Tose;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Neale.  Mr.  William  M.  Robbins  to  Mir  *  Harriet  M.  Ware, 
both  of  Union,  Me. :  by  Rev.  Mr.  Streeter,  Mr.  Augustus  M.  Brainerd  to  >Ii-i 
Lydia  A.  Colby ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Sykes.  Mr.  Nathan  Adams  to  Miss  Martha  J. 
Maraton. — At  Charleatown,  by  Rev.  Sir.  Miles,  Mr.  G.  Henry  Gardner  to  Miss 
Laura  P.  Taylor.— At  Chelsea,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Kibby,  Mr.  John  A.  Whorf,  of 
Bedford,  to  Miss  Susan  J.  Brooks,  of  Boston. — At  Uoxburv,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Ry- 
der, Mr.  William  H.  Pratt  to  Mrs.  Abby  Wells,  both  of  Chelsea.— At  Dorches- 
ter, by  Rev.  Mr.  Means,  Mr.  Eugene  H.  Sampson,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Martha 
Gilbert.— At  Reading,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Fuller,  Mr.  John  Knight  to  Miss  Drusilla 
B.  Sleeper. — At  Lynn,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Cooke,  Mr.  James  H-  Short,  of  Newbury- 
port, to  Miss  Mary  A.  Fitz.— At  Salem,  by  ReT.  Mr.  Mills,  Mr.  LorenxoA. 
Smith  to  Miss  Lucy  A.  Symonds.— At  Lowell,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Alden,  Mr  George 
W.  Horn  to  Miss  Keno  A.  Priest. — At  Worcester,  by  Hct.  Mr.  James.  Mr.  Ed- 
win A.  Fawcett  to  Miss  Rosctta  Perkins. 

DEATHS. 

In  this  city,  Mrs.  Abigail  Duchesne.  81 ;  Mrs.  Hannah  E.  Lane,  21 ;  Mrs . 
Nancy  Copeland,  82;  Mrs.  Abigail  Robbins,  73;  Mr.  Abraham  B.  Perkins,  55; 
Capt.  Benjamin  Foster,  64;  Capt.  Nathan  Clark,  60;  Mrs.  Mary  P.  Cross,  79; 
Mr.  William  M.  Jones,  39.— At  Dorchester,  Mrs.  Rachel  G.  Worthington.  68. 
— At  Somerville,  Mrs.  Cynthia  H  Collins,  of  Eden,  Me.,  24. — At  Maiden,  Miss 
Josephine  S.  Perkins,  22.— At  Medford,  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Btanchard,  22.— At  Ne- 
ponset,  Mrs.  Emily  R.  Atwood,  23.— At  East  Weymouth.  Mr.  John  Pratt,  49.— 
At  Lynn,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  Badger,  37. — At  Salem.  Mrs.  Zervia,  widow  of  the 
late  Rev.  Samuel  Worcester,  D.D..  7S.— At  Beverly,  Mr.  John  BeU.  62.— At  Es- 
sex, Mr.  James  Andrews,  94. — At  Rockport,  Mr.  Wm.  Lane,  57. — At  Newbury- 
port, Mrs.  Elizabeth  Chase,  69.— At  Salisbury,  Mrs.  Alice  W.  Collins.  30.— At 
North  Billerica,  Mrs.  Mary  Keyes,  52. — At  Raynbam,  Mr.  Enoch  Wilbur,  57. 
— At  Sntton,  Captain  Abraham  Chase,  68. — At  Swanzey,  Mrs.  Ruby  Martin, 
84.— At  Northampton,  Mrs.  Lois  Adams,  90.— At  Plymouth,  Mr.  Samuel  Sher- 
man, 66. — At  Easton,  Capt.  Isaac  Lothrop,  82. — At  East  Longmcadow,  Widow 
Louisa  Lathrop,  45. — At  New  Bedford,  Joseph  Congdon,  Esq.,  5S. — At  Barn- 
stable, Mr.  Jobn  Cobb,  56.— At  West  Barnstable,  Mr.  John  Thomas,  70.— At 
Lee,  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Putnam,  66. — At  Windsor,  Ct.,  Deacon  Alvah  Rowland.  91. 
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[Written  for  BiUlou's  rictorial,] 
TO  Iff.  M.  S. 

BY   MRS.   E.    B.   ANDBEWa. 

>Tis  sweet  to  be  remembered— dearer  still, 
To  know  that  those  we  cherish  love  us  still : 
To  feel  that  in  some  hearts  wo  hold  a  place, 
That  time  nor  changes  cannot  quito  efface. 

*Tis  sweet  to  feci  thero  are  some  links  to  bind 
Us  to  this  life — to  know  that  soma  are  kiud: 
"Who  have  no  sellish  motive  in  their  lovo, 
Whoso  friendship  will  enduro  till  called  above. 

Ah,  friendship  is  a  holy  word! 
'Tis  the  enchanter's  wand,  so  oft  hath  stirred 
My  heart  with  feelings  words  are  powerless 
The  faintest  semblance  even  to  express. 

Green  in  my  heart,  though  age  and  care  may  como, 
Will  live  the  memory  of  the  dear  days  gone : 
Will  livo  tho  memory  of  those  that  made  them  dear, 
Whose  pleasure  'twas  my  sometime  lonely  way  to  cheer. 

Among  those  friends  may  I  number  thee, 
Though  ne'er  thy  pleasant  face  I  see ; 
May  we  renew,  when  life  is  done, 
The  friendship  here  on  earth  begun. 


CHARITY. 
The  secret  that  doth  make  a  flower  a  flower, 
So  frames  it  that  to  bloom  is  to  be  sweet, " 
And  to  receive  to  give. 
No  soil  so  sterile,  and  no  living  lot 
So  poor,  but  it  hath  somewhat  still  to  spare 
In  household  odors.     Charitable  they 
Who,  be  their  haviug  more  or  less,  so  have 
That  less  is  more  than  need,  and  more  is  less 
Thau  tho  great  heart's  good  will. — SroxEr  Dodell. 


APPEARANCES. 
Full  many  a  stoic  eye  and  aspect  stern 
Marks  hearts  where  grief  has  little  left  to  learn  [ 
And  many  a  withering  thought  lies  hid,  not  lost, 
Iu  smiles  that  least  befit  who  wears  them  most. — Btrox. 


$foxiax$  (feg  Cjraix. 


GOSSIP    WITH     THE    EEADEE. 

Lamartine,  who  is  so  popular  iu  this  country,  has  been  spending  the  sum- 
mer and  fall  at  his  chateau  of  Saint  Point.  Though  sixty-two  years  old,  he  is 
by  no  means  shaken  iu  health,  as  some  persons  believed.  He  is  always  glad 
to  see  his  friends  in  the  country  ;  and  the  first  objects  he  shows  visitors,  is 
the  oak-tree,  at  tho  foot  of  which,  he  wrote  the  first  volume  of  "  Jocelyn," 
and  the  horse  he  rode  in  February,  184S,  when  he  calmed  the  popular  tem- 
pest, and  when  he  said,  "  Fellow-citizeus,  the  finest  rostrum  in  the  world  is 

the  saddle  of  a  charger." A  tremendous  explosion  occurred  recently  at 

tho  Cafe  Parisien.  People  thought  it  was  an  earthquake;  but  it  was  only  a 
coffee-pot,  hermetically  sealed  and  placed  on  a  furnace,  that  had  burst — an- 
other version  of  a  "  tempest  in  a  teapot." Marshal  Taillaut  lately  exhib- 
ited to  the  French  Academy  a  ball  perforated  by  a  worm,  and  a  package  of 
cartridges,  in  which  the  same  insect  had  found  its  way  that  had  attacked  the 
bullets.  This  is  thought  very  curious "A  lady  "  asks  the  Portland  Ad- 
vertiser to  request  those  clergymen  who  preach  against  silks  and  satins,  not 
to  wear  black  satin  vests,  or  lift  their  arms  so  high  as  to  display  the  silk  linings 

in  their  sleeves Punch  advises  the  governor  of  Utah  to  "go  it  while 

he's  Young."    The  advice  is  sensible,  for  somebody  is  Cumming  who'll  check 

him Quantities  of    fresh  grapes  from   California  have  been    sold    in 

New  York The  editor  of  the  '*  Philadelphia  City  Item  "  was  shown  lately 

the  cane  which  General  Stark  held  in  his  hand  before  the  battle  of  Benning- 
ton, and  which  he  shook  at  the  advancing  British  army,  exclaiming,  "Boys, 
I'll  winthis  fight  to-day,  or  Molly  Stark  shall  be  a  widow !"  He  won  it.  The 
cane  is  of  jointed  Indian  wood,  resembling  bamboo,  apparently  heavy,  but 
In  reality  light.  Its  color  is  brown,  mottled  with  yellow.  The  crown  is 
mother-of-pearl.  It  was  bequeathed  to  Henry  B.  Hirst,  Esq.. by  Mr.  Stevens, 
of  Ncwburyport,  Massachusetts,  and  was  delivered  to  him  by  Capt.  Thomas 
Brown,  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Stevens  was  a  descendant  of  General  Stark. 
The  caue  never  left  the  family.    Mr.  Hirst  intends  presenting  it  to  the  Hall 

of  Independence An  Ohio  politician  was  boasting,  in  a  public  speech, 

that  he  could  bring  an  argument  to  a  p'int  as  quick  as  any  other  man. 
"  You  can  bring  a  quart  to  a  pint  a  good  deal  quicker,"  replied  a  Kentucky 

editor Somebody  truly  says  that  one  debt  begets  another.    If  a  man 

owes  you  a  sovereign,  he  is  sure  to  owe  you  a  grudge,  too — and  he  is  gener- 
ally more  ready  to  pay  interest  on  the  latter  than  on  the  former An  ex- 
change saya  that  "  change  is  in  itself  an  evil."  Is  a  little  change  in  oue'a 
pocket  an  evil?  Is  the  occasional  change  of  one's  linen  an  evil?  Is  a  change 
from  bad  to  good  an  evil? Charles  the  Second,  hearing  Yossius,  a  cele- 
brated freethinker,  repeating  some  incredible  stories  about  the  Chinese,  said, 

"  This  is  a  very  strange  man;  he  believes  everything  but  the  Bible!" A 

little  child  in  church,  observing  the  minister  to  be  very  vehement  in  his 
words  and  gestures,  cried  out,  "  Mother,  why  don't  they  let  the  man  out  of 

the  box?" The  associated  press  have  taken  measures  to  employ  a  swift 

yacht,  which  shall  cruise  off  Newfoundland,  in  the  track  of  the  Atlantic 
steamers,  to  receive  their  European  news  and  transmit  it  over  the  United 
States,  by  telegraphs  from  St.  John's,  in  six  or  eight  days  from  the  time  it 

leaves  England A  writer  in  an  English  paper  gravely  proposes  to  cage 

Nena  Sahib  as  a  matter  for  study,  and  then  bring  him  to  England,  carefully 
guarded,  to  live  out  the  term  of  his  natural,  or  unnatural,  life,  like  a  monster 
■without  sympathy.     This  reminds  us  of  Mrs.  Glass's  receipt  for  "jugged 
hare  " — "  First  catch  your  hare.".  .....A  judge  in  Indiana  threatened  to  fine 

a  lawyer  for  contempt  of  court.  "I  have  expressed  no  contempt  for  the 
court,"  said  the  lawyer;  "  on  the  contrary,  I  have  carefully  concealed  my 

feelings." The  bears  in  Piscataquis  county,  Maine,  have  been  making 

great  devastation  among  the  young  stock.  The  Baugor  Whig  says  that 
many  calves  and  sheep  have  been  killed  by  them  in  that  county.  At  a  recent 
husking  in  Monson,  the  cries  of  a  calf  were  heard  near  by,  and  the  men, 
rushing  out,  found  a  large  bear  holding  the  calf  with  one  paw  and  beating 
his  skull  with  the  other.  He  was  so  determined  upon  his  prey,  that  ho 
turned  and  offered  to  fight  the  first  man  who  came  up.  but  thought  better  of 

it,  when  he  saw  the  man's  backers,  and  made  tracks  for  tho  woods Mrs. 

Partington  did  not  take  up  "Life  Illustrated,  by  Fowler  &  Wells,"  and  read 
it  "  Life  Frustrated  by  Foul  air  in  Wells  "    We  have  the  authority  of  her 

near  friend  and  scribe  for  this An  English  paper  thinks  it  a  "  wonderful 

mercy  that  telegraphic  communication  has  beeu  kept  up  iu  Punjaub"  (In- 
dia), and  tells  the  following  as  one  of  the  uses  made  of  it  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  revolt: — A  letter  was  intercepted  at  Pindee,  which  said,  "  Three  natives 


of  high  rank  (giving  names)  sit  in  council  to-morrow,  to  decide  what  to  do 
with  the  English.  Telegraph  paid,  "Let  a  spy  attend  and  report."  This 
was  done,  and  in  a  few  minutos  after,  tho  outlines  of  the  plot  were  laid  be- 
fore Lawrence.    Telegraph  agaiu,  "  Hang  all  three."    In  fifteen  minutes  they 

were  hung.     Short  work When  tho  day  "  breaks,"  what  becomes  of  the 

pieces?, . In  Eagland.  it  is  said,  one  meets  ladies  past  fifty,  glowing,  radi- 
ant and  blooming,  with  a  freshness  of  complexion  and  fulnoss  of  outline  re- 
freshing to  contemplate Mademoiselle  Taglioni  is  no  longer,  we  are  told, 

the  charming  vision  which  used  to  detach  itself  from  the  heaven  of  the  opera, 
and  when  it  danced  appeared  to  have  wings.  Mdlle.  TaglioDi  i3  now  a  citi- 
zen, mistress  of  her  own  lands  and  houses,  and  pays  taxes  like  auy  other  un- 
fairylike  individual.  She  lives  in  a  beautiful  villa  on  Lagoillaggiore.  in  sum- 
mer, and  iu  Venico  during  the  winter A  red  frog  has  been  shown  to  the 

editor  of  tho  North  Eridgewater  Gazette,  found  twenty-two  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  by  a  man  digging  a  well  in  that  town.     He  jumped  as 

soon  as  set  free The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  "  Courrier  des  Etats 

Uuis  "  says,  that  the  negotiations  for  the  entree  of  Madame  Cora  de  Wilhorst 
to  the  Theatre  Italien  have  been  suddenly  abandoned,  in  consequence  of  her 
husband  suddenly  coming  into  possession,  by  inheritance,  of  a  considerable 
fortune.  But  Corbyn's  "Programme"  says,  "  We  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  story  about  Madame  de  Wilhorst's  having  come  into  possession,  by 
inheritance,  of  a  considerable  fortune,  and  the  consequent  abandoument  of 
the  negotiations  for  the  entree  of  Madame  Cora  de  Wilhorst  to  the  Theatre 

Itulien.  is  all  a  fudge." Henry  Shaw,  a  wealthy  gentleman  of  St.  Louis, 

has  declared  his  intention  to  rent  a  vacant  lot  and  fill  it  with  wood  for  the 

benefit  of  the  poor  of  St.  Loui3  during  the  coming  winter It  is  a  heaven 

upon  earth  to  have  a  man's  mind  move  in  charity,  rest  in  Providence,  and 
turn  upon  the  poles  of  truth A  California  editor  is  advised  by  a  corre- 
spondent, "now  that  the  election  is  over,  to  devote  more  space  to  the  ladies;" 
but  the  editor  thinks  that,  with  the  present  price  of  real  estate,  that  would 
be  wrong.     He  says  the  subject  is  done  up  by  one  word — hoops — and,  poor 

fellow,  he  says  that  is  as  near  as  he  can  come  to  the  subject Buchanan 

Read  is  very  much  admired  in  England.  The  London  Athenojum  says: — 
"  Read  has  many  qualifications  for  becoming  one  of  the  most  successful  writ- 
ers of  songs — sweet,  simple  and  unperplexing.  His  poetry  possesses  a  sooth- 
ing, subtle  charm,  an  affectionate  tenderness,  and  a  delicate  purity  as  of  the 

dew-drop,  which  should  endear  it  to  the  hearts  of  the  home  circle." Miss 

Louisa  Pyne  has  a  book  in  press  about  her  American  travels Miss  Robb, 

the  New  Orleans  heiress,  was  married  at  the  Palace  of  Malmaison.  recently, 
and  was  given  away  by  its  occupant,  the  Ex-Queen  Christina,  of  Spain.  The 
invitations  were  made  in  the  name  of  Christina.  The  young  lady  who  was 
the  recipient  of  this  honor  at  the  hands  of  the  queen,  was  Miss  Isabella  Robb, 
daughter  of  Mr.  James  Robb,  of  New  Orleans,  well  known  as  a  patron  of  the 
arts,  and  as  the  former  possessor  of  one  of  the  copies  of  Powers's  Greek  Slave. 
The  bridegroom  was  Gen.  San  Ramon,  of  the  Spanish  army.  It  is  said  that 
the  first  acquaintance  between  the  parties  was  made  on  that  prolific  ground 

for  love  matches,  the  Hotel  du  Louvre,  in  the  course  of  last  winter The 

only  man  known  to  have  escaped  from  the  massacre  at  Cawnpore,  in  India, 
has  become  a  raving  maniac.  The  horrors  he  witnessed  overthrew  his  rea- 
son  Mdlle.  Nau,  the  beautiful  soprano  singer,  who  visited  this  country 

about  three  years  since,  has  recently  lost  her  voice.  She  was  the  most  fin- 
ished artist  of  the  French  opera  after  the  retirement  of  Madame  Bamoreau, 
of  whom  she  was  the  pupil  and  the  graceful  rival.  She  is  now  residing  at 
Tour3  for  the  benefit  of  her  health Mdlle.  Nantier-Didiee,  so  well  re- 
membered by  our  opera-goers,  has  been  very  successful  at  the  Theatre  Ital- 
ien, Paris It  is  said  that  the  Emperor  Alexander  II.,  of  Russia,  talks  of 

visiting  Paris.  We  regret  to  state  that  he  does  not  appear  to  favor  the  doc- 
trine of  total  abstinence,  and  that  he  occasionally  is  in  a  condition  which,  if 
he  were  not  a  czar,  would  consign  him  to  the  watch-house.     At  least  so  says 

Humor — "a  famous  liar,  but  'tis  wonderful  how  easy  we  believe  her." If 

the  legs  of  hens  become  broken,  they  will  lay  their  eggs  without  shells  until 
the  fracture  is  repaired — all  the  lime  in  the  circulation  being  employed  for 

the  purpose  of  re-uniting  the  bones Mr.  Loring  Crocker,  of  Barnstable, 

has  shown  the  correspondent  of  the  Journal  two  stocks  of  beans,  containing 
one  hundred  and  eighty-six  full  grown  pods  !    One  stock  contained  ninety-five, 

and  the  other  ninety-one !     Nearly  a  pint  to  a  stock The  hotel,  of  late 

known  as  the  "  Metropolitan  House,"  has  been  changed  to  that  of  the  '"  Hol- 
man  House,"  in  compliment  to  II.  W.  Uolman,  Esq.,  who  has  become  its  pro- 
prietor  Last  year  "  ODly  one  person  in  16. 168,449  who  travelled  by  rail- 
way, in  England,  was  killed  from  causes  beyond  his  own  control  " Our 

neighbor  of  the  Post  is  responsible  for  the  following: — Joe  recently  paid  a 
visit  to  his  country  cousin,  Ned,  and,  finding  him  in  tho  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  piggery,  inquired  what  he  was  doing.  "  Only  going  through  with  the 
daily  routine  of  feeding,"  said  Ned.  "  0, 1  see,"  replied  Joe;  "and  from  the 
looks  of  the  pen,  I  should  say  that  the  pigs  had  been  going  through  with 

their  daily  rooting." French  papers  state  that  in  the  southern  portion 

of  the  province  of  Helsingland,  in  Sweden,  a  singular  disease  has  lately  mani- 
fested itself  in  the  pine  forests.  The  leaves  and  branches  of  the  tree  gradu- 
ally change  their  ordinary  color  for  a  reddish  brown.  Life  ceases  at  the  same 
time,  and  one  after  auother  the  trees  die.  The  disease  was  firs t  noticed  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  since  when  it  has  spread  over  the  whole  district.  It 
causes  much  alarm  amongst  the  inhabitants Here's  a  piece  of  good  ad- 
vice for  those  who  have  lazy  "  help :" — If  thou  hast  a  loitering  servant,  send 

him  on  thine  errand  just  before  his  dinner The  Times  has  a  bit  at  the 

housewife  who,  with  her  parlor  too  smart  for  use,  her  carpets  covered  and 
her  floors  wet  and  soapy,  her  dresses  too  good  to  be  worn,  and  herself  too 
busy  to  smile,  loses  the  end  of  life  in  its  miserable  furniture.     There  are  too 

many  women  of  this  sort Stealing  houses  is  rather  a  novel  idea,  which 

is  carried  out  iu  the  West,  A  gentleman  recently  received  a  letter  from  Min- 
nesota, stating  that  his  house  on  his  pre-emption  was  stolen  when  the  writer 

was  temporarily  away.     An  enterprising  country,  that When,  after  all 

forms  of  puffing  have  been  exhausted  in  vain,  a  book  remains  unsold,  a  fresh 
title-page  is  printed.  The  volume  formerly  called  "The  War  in  the  Pun- 
jaub," is  now  entitled  "The  Bengal  Mutiny."  "Misery,"  a  tale  of  appalling 
interest,  re-appears  as  "Woe!  Woe!" — a  work  which  should  he  iu  every 
young  lady's  hands.  It  will  come  out  next  year  as  "Evaline:  or,  tho  Story 
of  an  Anguished  Heart." 


THE  LIBRARY  OF  ALEXANDRIA. 

Many  Christian  writers,  either  on  account  of  their  want  of 
knowledge,  or  from  an  unfounded  prejudice  against  the  true  faith 
(except  Gibbon,  and  other  eminent  authors),  accuse  our  caliph  of 
the  unpardonable  crime  of  having  ordered  the  contents  of  the 
famous  library  that  once  adorned  this  city  to  be  used  as  fuel  for 
the  five  thousand  baths  which  are  said  to  have  been  here.  In  the 
first  place,  they  ought  to  have  known  that  Mahominedan  tenets  teach 
all  true  believers  to  hold  papers  of  all  kinds  sacred,  and  never  to 
touch  them,  even  with  their  feet,  uor  allow  them  to  be  thrown  into 
an  unclean  place,  as  they  may  contain  the  name  of  the  Almighty 
Allah — contrary  to  the  customs  of  the  Christians  of  the  present 
age,  who  have  no  regard  even  for  their  Bible,  and  would  use  its 
leaves,  if  damaged  in  any  way,  as  useless  papers.  Secondly,  it  is 
quite  absurd  to  think  the  same  caliph  would  commit  such  an  act 
of  insanity,  who,  on  his  visit  to  Jerusalem  as  a  conqueror,  ordered 
the  great  university  there  to  be  repaired  at  the  public  expense, 
and  who  would  not  say  his  prayers  within  the  grand  temple  of 
that  holy  place  for  fear  of  its  being  spoiled  by  his  soldiers  in  fol- 
lowing his  example.  Besides,  General  Amru,  who  was  a  lover  of 
science  and  literature,  and  a  man  gifted  with  poetical  talent,  would 
by  no  means  make  himself  an  instrument  of  such  an  act  of  irra- 
tional madness. — Autobiography  of  a  Mohammedan  Gentleman. 
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ROMANTIC,  BUT  TRUE. 

In  the  town  of  Graigue,  in  this  country,  lives  a  poor  widow 
named  Catherine  Lee,  whose  husband  was  drowned  some  three  or 
four  years  since  on  his  passage  to  America.  Shortly  after  meet- 
ing with  that  affliction,  her  son  John,  "a  slip  of  a^orsoon,"  dis- 
appeared one  lino  night  from  her  wretched  cabin,  and  for  a  con- 
siderable time  she  could  obtain  no  tidings  of  his  whereabouts,  till 
one  morning,  having  risen  from  the  bed,  to  which  she  had  gone 
supperless  the  night  before,  and  without  visible  prospect  of  tho 
means  of  then  breaking  her  fast,  she  was  proceeding  to  seek 
the  relieving  officer,  to  obtain  a  tickcL  for  admission  to  the  work- 
house, when  she  met  the  post-boy,  who  delivered  a  letter  to  her. 
On  opening  this  missive,  it  was  found  to  be  from  her  truant  son, 
and  contained  a  handsome  remittance  for  his  poor  mother.  It 
appeared  that  he  had  become  a  sailor,  and  was  in  a  fair  way 
of  doing  well  in  that  profession.  lie  continued  from  time  to 
time  to  send  her  money  sufficient  to  keep  her  in  a  tolerably  com- 
fortable state  for  one  in  her  condition  of  life,  till  about  six  months 
since,  when  a  friend  in  Liverpool  communicated  to  her  by  letter 
the  sad  tidings  of  the  death  of  the  young  man,  caused  by  his  fall- 
ing on  deck  from  the  rigging  of  his  ship,  then  just  arrived  at  that 
port.  The  friend  recommended  her  to  procure  the  necessary 
documentary  evidence  of  her  relationship  to  the  deceased,  and  to 
hasten  to  Liverpool  and  obtain  whatever  effects  he  had  left.  She 
sorrowfully  complied  with  this  advice,  and  on  arriving  in  Liver- 
pool, she  received  from  the  captain  of  the  ship  her  son's  watch  and 
clothes,  and  the  balance  of  pay  coming  to  him,  which  was  not  an 
inconsiderable  sum.  Heturning  to  Graigue,  she  lived  in  a  state 
of  gloom  and  despondency,  which,  however,  was  suddenly  dis- 
pelled last  week  by  the  receipt  of  a  letter  actually  written  by  her 
lost  and  supposed  dead  son,  John  the  sailor,  from  New  York ! 
He  forwarded  her  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  requested  that  sho 
would  at  once  proceed  to  join  him  in  America,  where  he  hoped  to 
make  her  comfortable  and  happy  for  the  rest  of  her  days,  as  he 
was  "well  to  do"  in  the  world.  The  widow,  of  course,  is  about 
to  start  on  her  journey,  and  we  wish  her  god-speed  in  her  voyage 
to  her  son,  although  we  are  at  present  unable  to  say  how,  after  be- 
ing killed  on  the  high  seas  near  Liverpool,  he  comes  to  be  alive 
again  in  New  York. — Kilkenny  Moderator. 


A  SUTTEE  AT  SUTTARA. 

Lieutenant  Earlc  said  to  the  lady  about  to  destroy  herself,  "My 
good  lady,  pray  consider  over  the  act  once  more — act  not  against 
your  reason.  You  must  be  sure  that  we  are  your  friends,  and 
not  your  enemies  ;  that  we  would  save  you  from  the  horrid  death 
by  all  means  at  a  slight  signal  of  your  consent,  and  would  make 
an  honorable  provision  for  you  during  your  life."  And  he  added, 
"  You  should  try  the  experiment  of  burning  your  little  finger  be- 
fore committing  your  whole  precious  body  to  the  flames."  But, 
alas,  her  fanaticism  had  advanced  too  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
such  wholesome  advice ;  and,  with  a  scornful  smile,  she  told  Mr. 
Earle  that  she  was  highly  obliged  to  him  for  his  kindness,  of 
which  she  did  not  stand  in  need — that  her  word  was  one  and  un- 
alterable. She  then,  boldly  tearing  up  a  slip  of  her  handkerchief, 
dipped  into  the  oil  of  the  burning  lamp  (usually  placed  before 
satis  whether  day  or  night),  and  tying  it  round  her  little  finger, 
she  lighted  it  up  with  eagerness,  and  it  burnt  on  like  a  candle  for 
a  little  while,  and  then  diffused  the  smell  of  burning  flesh,  during 
which  the  young  beauty  talked  on  to  the  audience,  without  a  sigh 
or  sob  to  indicate  the  pain ;  yet  the  marks  of  the  blood's  rush  to 
the  face,  attended  wiih  a  profuse  perspiration  on  her  brow,  be- 
trayed her  feeling  to  our  unbiased  and  sorrowful  mind.  The  fit 
of  this  enthusiastic  frenzy  is  aided  and  maintained,  I  believe,  by 
the  effect  of  some  narcotics,  particularly  of  camphor,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  which  is  administered  by  the  hard-hearted  Brahmins  to  the 
poor  victims,  which  is  swallowed  up  by  them  immediately  after 
they  have  uttered  their  intention  of  self-destruction,  in  the  sudden 
impulse  of  grief  at  their  bereavement.  The  effect  soon  spreads 
over  the  nervous  system,  stupefaction  ensues,  and  the  whole  body 
is  benumbed  before  it  goes  to  the  fire  to  be  consumed.  The  pile 
now  being  ready,  the  corpse  was  washed  and  laid  inside,  and  about 
half  a  pound  of  camphor  in  a  bundle  tied  round  the  neck  of  the 
damsel ;  she  got  up  with  her  usual  alacrity,  invoking  her  gods, 
and  rushed  to  the  fatal  spot  in  the  same  way  as  the  moth  to  the 
flame.  She  then  walked  round  the  pile  seven  times,  and  having 
entered  it,  she  placed  the  head  of  her  dead  husbaud  in  her  lap, 
and  herself  holding  a  burning  wick  between  the  big  and  second 
toes  of  her  left  foot,  she  set  fire  to  the  combustibles  interwoven 
with  the  logs  of  firewood. — Autobiography  of  JLutfullah. 


SNAKES  IN  CHOW-CHOW. 

Snakes  are  more  common  than  tigers.  At  the  hills  thero  are 
long  bright  ones ;  these  often  cling  to  the  boughs  of  trees,  and  I 
have  seen  one  dart  from  a  tree  into  the  verandah  of  a  bungalow, 
where  two  servants  were  sitting.  It  was  soon  killed.  There  is  a 
small  dark  snake,  called  the  carpet  snake;  it  often  enters  houses, 
and,  being  of  the  same  color  as  the  mats,  when  lying  on  the  floor 
is  not  always  visible.  I  nearly  trod  on  one  once  under  similar 
circumstances.  Considering  the  number  of  those  reptiles,  it  is  as- 
tonishing how  the  natives,  whose  feet  are  only  protected  by  slip- 
pers, escape  being  bitten.  In  our  household,  during  a  period  of 
five  years,  one  servant  only  was  bitten;  but  he,  poor  fellow,  died. 
There  is  a  tiny  frog,  known  by  the  name  of  the  flying  frog ;  it  has 
a  singular  power  of  jumping,  and  attaching  itself  to  anything  and 
everything.  One  of  the  creatures  leaped  up  and  fastened  itself  on 
the  face  of  one  of  my  maids.  It  was  not  pleasant,  I  admit,  but 
there  was  something  very  ludicrous  in  it.  However,  it  is  surpris- 
ing how  indifferent  one  becomes  to  frogs,  snakes,  cheetahs,  hyenas 
and  tigers.  One  evening  I  was  highly  amused  by  a  person  com- 
ing to  dine  with  us,  exclaiming,  "  I  have  just  killed  a  snako  at  the 
door !"  Another  guest  followed,  saying,  "  The  hyenas  are  howl- 
ing dreadfully;"  while  a  third  came  in  and  told  us  there  had  been 
a  cry  among  his  servants  of  "  baugh!"  (tiger)  in  his  compound. — 
Lady  Falkland. 

REALTY  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

The  English  call  Satan  black,  the  Hottentots  call  him  white; 
the  Cape  colonists,  when  Lord  Grey  was  colonial  secretary,  pro- 
posed "to  split  the  difference,  and  call  him  Grey."  The  Kaffirs 
themselves,  though  not  generally  black,  admire  that  complexion ; 
there  has  been  a  man  among  them  so  fair  that  no  girl  would 
marry  him.  One  of  the  titles  of  the  Zulu  king  is,  "  You  that  are 
black."  To  be  black,  then,  is  to  possess  a  physical  virtue.  Still 
more  important  is  it  to  be  corpulent,  Eatness  is  a  sign  of  good 
feeding  and  good  breeding,  and,  therefore,  of  high  social  position  ; 
besides,  as  a  Kaffir  said  to  Mr.  Shooter,  in  the  event  of  a  famine, 
a  fat  person  might  survive  till  tho  next  season,  while  a  lean  one 
would  surely  die.  A  very  obese  noble  was  once  condemned,  in 
Zulu,  to  be  hurled  from  a  precipice ;  being  padded  by  nature,  he 
broke  no  bones — whereas,  had  he  been  slim,  his  whole  anatomy 
must  have  been  dislocated. — Travels  in  Africa. 
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Ea«ilt  Vortr..—  Thero  In  not  a  Tlllnfto  or  town  fn  tho  country  «o  *mftU,  but 
Unit  n  club  of  twelve  Ntibnorilwrn  might  be  easily  obtained  f"r  "  Hiill-ni  « 
J'|itr.rla1,"  and  tho  work  bdtbUJ  pHMUZOd  for  BOCb  at  TWO  DOLLABI  ■  year, 
In  i'l.-i  ii  (,T«(M  r.F/.r/  to  the  i-iTjton  wlio  sembi  tho  name*  nmt  money.  Any 
portion  d— 'Irlug  to  form  n  Club,  OftD  DAM  Sample  COplM  »nt  foe  of  charge,  by 

lending  u  a  lino  to  that  effect. 


Sartorial  JHclattge. 

An  Artesian  well  is  being  sunk  nt  Stockton,  California,  eight 
inches  in  diameter,  which  has  reached  tho  depth  of  nine  hundred 

fijat, you  that  have  tears,  prepare  to  shod  them  on  learning 

that  "Deacon  White,  the  intelligent  manager  of  the  State  farm 
at  tho  Reform  School  in  Wcsthorough,  estimates  that  fifty  bushels 

of  onions  have  been  stolen  from  that  place." Wrapping  paper 

can  be  made  from  tho  fibres  of  tho  sugar  cane. Tho   total 

numher  of  persons  in  all  the  public  institutions  of  New  York, 
penal  and  charitable,  under  tho  charge  of  the  ten  governors,  is  at 
present  G910 — an  increase  of  1090  over  the  number  in  charge  last 

year  at  this  time. It  is  considered  a  very  good  plan,  by  thoso 

accustomed  to  keep  horses,  to  fix  a  piece  of  rock  salt  in  the  stable 
where  it  can  bo  reached  by  the  animal,  as  instinct  would Juducfl  it 

to  partake  of  it  when  required  by  nature  for  its  benefit. Mr. 

Capcn,  the  new  postmaster,  lias  issued  a  circular  inviting  sugges- 
tions of  improvement  from  the  public,  and  desiring  them  to  make 
known  their  wishes  and  complaints  in  tho  premises. Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh's  History  of  the  World  was  written  during  eleven 
years'  imprisonment,  and  loft  unfinished;  Voltaire's  "Ilenriado" 
while  he  was  u  prisoner  in  the  Bastilo  ;  and  Bunyan's  "Pilgrim's 

Progress"  while  ho  also  was  suffering  imprisonment. The 

work  on  the  new  Custom  House  at  Portsmouth,  has  been  sus- 
pended.  In  London  tho  theatres  aro  busy  with  their  Christ- 
mas pantomimes.  The  Hnymarkct  one  will  be  by  Buckstonc 
himself;  I'rinces's  by  Madison  Morton.  Mr.  Bayle  Bernard,  a 
sou  of  John  Bernard,  of  tho  old  Federal  Street  Theatre,  has 
written  a  new  comedy.  He  will  visit  America  next  year  to  givo 
literary  entertainments.  Edward  Morton  is  writing  a  new  come- 
dy for  Mrs.  Sinclair,  the  actress,  who  will  shortly  visit  Liverpool, 
Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow,  and  will  not  return  to  this  country  for  a 

year. Alcohol  was  first  invented,  and  used  to  stain  the  cheeks 

of  the  ladies  of  Arabia,  950  years  ago.     It  still  reddens  portions 

of  the  human  face. A  Spanish  smuggler  was  lately  placed  in 

charge  of  a  sentry  at  Gibraltar,  a  private  of  the  92d  Highlanders  ; 
the  Spaniard  escaped  out  of  the  sentry-box,  and  not  coming  back 
when  called  on,  the  sentry  fired,  and  shot  him,  at  about  ninety 

yards  distance,  through  the  back,  killing  him  instantly. Tho 

Italian  poplar  possesses  one  especial  beauty  in  a  plantation  which 
is  almost  peculiar  to  itself,  and  that  is  the  beautiful  waving  line  it 
forms  wdien  moved  by  a  gentle  wind,  all  the  branches  partaking 
of  the  motion  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  the  slightest  breeze  pro- 
ducing it,  when  every  other  tree  is  at  perfect  rest.' ■Within 

fifteen  miles  of  Galena,  III.,  ten  thousand  men  can  profitably  em- 
ploy themselves  in  mining  the  coming  winter.  The  price  of  liv- 
ing will  he  down  to  the  lowest  point,  and  a  miner's  outfit  for  the 

winter  will  cost  but  a  trifle. It  was  a  weakness  of  Eugene  Sue 

to  attempt  to  persuade  people  that  he  never  ate.  He  would  give 
extensive  dining  parties,  and  provide  the  rarest  delicacies,  and 
while  the  guests  were  enjoying  them  would  confine  himself  to  an 
egg,  or  a  biscuit  and  a  glass  of  Madeira.  Those  who  were  not 
invited  insisted  that  he  prepared  himself  for  the  public  per- 
formance by  swallowing  a  very  substantial  dinner,  which  he  called 
lunch The  Americans  in  Paris  have  nearly  finished  the  Pro- 
testant Chapel  they  commenced  building  six  months  ago  in  the 
Rue  de  Berry.  It  is  a  neat  little  Gothic  structure  which  will  con- 
tain perhaps  three  hundred  persons The  passion-flower  is  not 

known  to  possess  any  medicinal  properties.  Some  species  bear  a 
fruit  which  is  filled  with  a  pleasant  acidulated  pulp,  and  which  is 

eaten  as  a  dessert  fruit. Letters  from  Naples  state  that  the 

eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  which  had  ceased  for  the  last  three 
weeks,  had  re-commenced  with  increased  violence,  and  now  night- 
ly presents  a  grand  spectacle.  Etna  is  also  in  a  state  of  erup- 
tion.  The  Minnesota  Copper  Company  has  on  hand  two  mil- 
lion pounds  of  copper  unsold. Hon.  George  S.  Houston  has 

purchased   a  plantation  comprising  1920  acres,   in  Limestone 

county,  Ala.,  for  569,696. There  is  a  family  o^Smiths  in  Gil- 

mantown,  N.  H.,  of  six  brothers  and  sisters  living,  five  of  whom 
have  always  resided  in  town,  of  the  following  ages, — 89,  85,  80, 
78,  75,  73.  Their  aggregate  is  480,  which  is  42  years  more  than 
that  of  the  Norridgewock  family.  Then*  average  age  is  80,  which 
is  seven  years  above  the  other.  One  died  in  her  90th  year,  an- 
other at  75.    All  of  them  aro  members  of  the  Congregational 

Church. Many  horses  are  exported  from  England  to  Russia. 

Horse-racing  is  very  fashionable  with  the  Russian  nobility,  and  is 
much  practised  both  in  Moscow  and  Petersburgh. 


Be  Sating. — Economize  in  these  times,  that  is  clearly  a  duty, 
bat  let  your  retrenchments  be  in  the  right  lino.  Smoke  less  cigars, 
drink  no  wine,  beer,  or  spirituous  liquors, — the  most  moderate 
indulgence  in  these  habits  involves  an  individual  expense  of  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  dollars  a  year, — and  it  would  bo  better  for 
your  health,  and  every  consideration,  if  you  were  to  throw  the 
money  thus  spent,  into  the  fire ! 


Bank  Bills.- — In  answer  to  frequent  -inquiries,  wo  would  say, 
that  bank  bills  which  aro  current  in  tho  place  where  a  subscriber 
resides,  will  always  be  received  at  this  office  at  par  value  to  pay 
subscriptions. 

Cholera. — Nearly  every  European  journal  we  open  gives  sad 
accounts  of  the  ravages  of  this  fatal  disease  at  present  in  many 
parts  of  the  old  world,  but  especially  in  the  north  of  Europe. 


Serine  ©altering*. 

A  new  bank  has  been  organized  at  Ilomanville,  Canada,  with  a 
capital  of  one  million  of  dollars. 

It  i  e  i ti mated  thai  oyer  20,000  sewing  machines  were  sold  in 
the  United  States  during  the  lost  year. 

The  discoi  ei  ic  ol  gold  in  V  enexuola  have  turned  out  very  large. 
Diggers  are  Socking  to  tJpata  from  the  adjoining  republic. 

In  Montgomery  county,  Va.,  engagements  have  been  made  for 
pork  at  S'i  50,  and  in  nunc  of  the  conntioi  west  of  there 

The  "first"  businiB*  of  Lynn  is  the  manufacture  of  shoe*. 
That,  however,  in  Intimately  connected  with  the  "  lost  "  bra  ini 

Si.  Louis  is  noted  for  the  quantity  and  quality  of  her  flour.  Her 
capacity  for  manufacturing  is  said  to  be  1,000,000  barrels  annually. 

The  Louisville  Journal  says  that  Mr.  R.  M.  Booker,  of  Shelby 
county,  Ky.,  hafi  purchased  of  J.  F.  Payne,  the  fine  jack,  Young 
America,  for  93000. 

At  a  recent  balloon  ascension  in  St.  Louis,  some  thirty  r<  ■  !  <  i 
wore   picked,  and    among   others,  a   policeman   had   a  few  lonely 
Cpppere  extracted  from  his  fob. 

An  association  has  been  formed  in  New  York  city,  called  the 
"American  Indian  Aid  Association,"  whose  object  is  to  protect 
and  civilize  the  aborigines  of  the  United  States. 

The  men  who  stole  the  thirty  thousand  acres  worth  of  land 
warrants  from  the  Faribault  Land  Office,  Minnesota,  have  been 
arrested,  and  all  excepting  five  of  the  warrants  recovered. 

Two  brothers,  named  Smith,  proprietors  of  a  splendid  peach 
orchard  near  Sacramento,  California,  are  said  to  have  realized 
between  $60,000  to  570,000  this  year  from  the  sale  of  peaches. 

Father  O'Reilly,  pastor  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Blackstonc, 
Mass.,  died  recently,  aged  45  years.  It  is  a  little  singulur  that  he 
died  on  his  birthday,  and  at  the  very  hour  of  the  day  on  which  ho 
was  born. 

It  is  said,  judging  from  recent  trials,  that  coal  can  be  used  for 
locomotives  with  half  the  cost  of  wood,  and  can  make  better  time, 
on  account  of  the  facility  afforded  in  keeping  up  a  uniformity  in 
generating  steam. 

A  woman  applied  to  a  Fall  River  trader,  the  other  day,  for 
credit,  who  at  the  same  time  stated  that  she  had  at  that  moment 
one  thousand  dollars  in  gold  stored  away  at  home,  wdiich  she  did  not 
wish  to  break  in  upon. 

The  Indianapolis  State  Journal  states  that  Douglass  Maguiro, 
Esq.,  died  in  that  city  recently.  He  was  the  father  of  the  news- 
paper press  in  that  State,  having  printed  the  first  paper  there, 
over  thirty-three  years  ago. 

Advices  from  Banda,  Java,  state  that  during  the  month  of  May, 
the  nutmeg  gardens  yielded  about  18,000  pounds  of  nutmegs,  and 
4600  pounds  of  mace.  The  prevalence  of  southeasterly  winds 
had  damaged  a  portion  of  the  crop. 

The  old  senate  chamber  and  hall  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
nt  "Washington,  are  now  undergoing  renovation  and  preparation 
for  the  coming  session.'  The  seats  and  desks  are  taken  out,  while 
the  floors  are  being  newly  carpeted. 

Sir  Charles  Fox,  the  celebrated  English  engineer,  and  designer 
of  the  London  Crystal  Palace,  has  arrived  in  New  York.  He  in- 
tends inspecting  the  various  railroads  throughout  the  Union  pre- 
vious to  his  return  to  England  in  February. 

The  monument  to  Ethan  Allen,  which  was  ordered  to  he  erected 
by  the  Vermont  legislature  two  years  ago,  is  now  being  erected. 
The  injured  blocks  of  the  portico  of  the  State  House,  which  was 
burned,  are  being  re-cut  and  used  for  the  work. 

The  late  Knott  Crockett,  of  Rockland,  Maine,  bequeathed  the 
Lime  Rock  Bank  the  sum  of  S5000,  he  having  been  its  president 
from  the  first  moment  of  its  existence.  This,  says  the  Free  Press, 
is  the  only  instance,  wo  think,  ever  known  in  Maine  of  such  a 
bequest. 

France  occupies  one-thousandth  part  of  the  whole  globe,  and 
the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  part  of  the  dry  land  of  the  globe;  its 
inhabitants  are  one  twenty-eighth  part  of  the  human  nice.  It  con- 
tains among  its  30,000,000  of  inhabitants,  43,619  hunchbacks,  and 
44,970  lunatics. 

In  the  public  room  of  the  Caledonian  Hotel,  Oban,  there  is  an 
antique  oak  chair,  with  the  following  inscription  on  a  silver  plate  : 
"  This  chair  was  sent  by  Lochiel  to  Prince  Charles  Stuart  on  the 
occasion  when  the  royal  standard  was  unfurled  to  claim  the  crown 
of  his  ancestors  at  Glenfinnin,  on  the  19th  of  August,  1745." 

At  Folkestone,  England,  recently,  the  9Sth  regiment  returned 
from,  just  as  the  71st  was  proceeding  to,  India.  The  officer  com- 
manding the  98th,  calling  his  men  before  him,  said,  "Now,  my 
men,  here  is  the  71st  going  to  India — would  you  like  to  go  with 
them*?"  And  the  whole  regiment  volunteered  to  a  man  to  go 
with  the  71st. 

To  detect  impurities  in  wells,  place  a  common  mirror  over  the 
well  or  cistern  in  such  a  position  as  to  catch  and  throw  the  rays 
of  the  sun  to  the  bottom  of  the  well,  which  will  be  immediately 
illuminated  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  smallest  pebbles,  etc.,  at 
the  bottom  may  be  clearly  seen  as  if  in  the  hand.  The  sun  is  in 
the  best  situation  to  be  reflected  in  the  morning  or  afternoon  of 
the  day. 

The  Christian  population  of  Calcutta  is  about  12,500.  Of  this 
number,  6500  are  Europeans,  5000  arc  Eurasians,  or  Anglo-Indi- 
ans (the  progeny  of  white  fathers  and  native  mothers),  and  850 
are  Americans.  This  population  is  scattered  through  a  large  na- 
tive population,  numbering  some  400,000,  of  which  275,000  are 
Hindoos,  216,000  are  Mohammedans,  and  the  remainder  are 
Asiatics. 

One  discovery  of  Dr.  Livingstone's  may  turn  out  of  very  great 
importance,  that  of  a  fibre  which  is  said  to  be  stronger  than  flax 
— bauze.  Messrs.  Pye  Brothers,  in  Lombard  Street,  London, 
gave  it  as  their  opinion,  after  consulting  one  of  the  first  manufac- 
turers of  Leeds,  that  "  the  fibre  was  finer  and  stronger  than  flax, 
and  was  worth  between  £.50  and  £60  a  ton."  It  grows  abun- 
dantly on  the  north  side  of  the  river  Zambesi. 

Thiers  has  recently  sojourned  at  Dieppe.  He  appeared  on  the 
promenade  very  early  every  morning,  to  avoid  the  crowds  that 
frequent  it  at  a  late  hour.  He  is  described  as  a  little  old  gentle- 
man with  snowy  hair  and  spectacles,  walking  briskly,  and  swing- 
ing his  little  cane  with  the  air  of  a  petit  maitre.  After  finishing 
his  "History  of  the  Consulate  and  Empire,"  it  is  said  that  he  in- 
tends to  issue  a  work  on  his  theory  of  the  fine  arts. 

Persons  too  mean  to  advertise  in  the  correct  way,  resort  to  all 
sorts  of  methods  by  which  to  get  advertising  for  nothing.  An 
agent  for  a  tobacco-house  recently  painted  his  advertismont  upon 
the  sidewalks  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  with  tar.  The  tar  adhered 
to  everybody's  feet,  destroyed  shoes,  spoiled  carpets,  etc.,  and  the, 
fellow  came  near  being  mobbed  by  a  number  of  angry  citizens*. 
The  mayor  issued  a  warrant  for  his  arrest,  but  he  was  off  in  the 
cars  just  five  minutes  before  the  officer  reached  the  depot. 


jforcigtt  Items. 


A  subscription  has  been  opened  at  Parma  for  a  monnment  to 
Correggio, 

The  emperor  of  Russia  I  0  silver  roubles  toward* 

building  a  church  for  the  Catholics  nt  Helsiflgfon,  where  there 
ore  1200  of  that  faith. 

The  Gazette  de  Jadatsme  states  that  at  GocppLngen,  a  town  of 
WurtembUTg,  the  Jews  have  been  lately  refused  admittance  to 
public  balls  otEpnized  by  Chrf  ilamt. 

A  magnetic  observatory  is  to  be  erected  at  the  Colleejo  Ro- 
mano, at  Bome.  The  pope  ha*  granted  500  scudi  for  the  pur- 
chase of  instruments  ii>r  toe  purpi 

A  Frenchman,  who  has  lived  in  Stuttgardt  for  the  last  fifteen 
months,  was  arrested  on  the  day  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon's  ar- 
rival, for  having  cried,  "  Viva  fa  HepubliflM  Franchise  1" 

The  government  of  Hanover  has  abolished  the  gambling  insti- 
tutions at  the  baths  on  the  inland  of  Norderney.  The  funds  of 
the  banker  were  for  a  time  confiscated,  but  afterward*  returned* 
aud  the  whole  gambling  fraternity  expelled  from  the  island. 

A  fatal  disease  has  recently  appeared  in  the  Prussian  army.  It 
is  a  form  of  what  is  railed  Egyptian  ophthalmia — the  disease  that 
committed  such  ravages  in  the  French  army  in  Egypt  under  Na- 
poleon. In  one  regiment,  two  hundred  men  have  already  been 
rendered  unfit  ■ 


g-anoss  of  ©oft. 

....  First  realize  your  cant,  then  cast  it  off. — Sterling. 

....  He  who  agrees  with  himself,  agrees  with  others. — Goethe. 

It  is  better  to  create  than  to  be  learned.     Creating  is  tho 

true  essence  of  life. — NubuAr. 

The  power  of  faith  will  often  shine  forth  the  most,  when 

the  character  is  naturally  weak. — Hart. 

....  God  is  on  the  side  of  virtue — for  whoever  dreads  punish- 
ment, suffers  it;  and  whoever  deserves  it,  dreads  it. — Lacon. 

Nothing  is  more   ruinous  for  a  man  than,  when  he  is 

mighty  enough  in  any  part,  to  right  himself  without  right. — Jacotji. 

....  There  is  danger  that  a  clergyman's  mind  may  become  the 
highway  of  sentiment,  instead  of  the  fruitful  field  of  generous 
affections. — Buclcminster. 

....  What  is  tho  true  test  of  character,  unless  it  he  its  pro- 
gressive development  in  the  bustle  and  turmoil,  iu  the  action  and 
re-action,  of  daily  life. — Goethe. 

....  The  occupations  of  men  are,  unfortunately,  for  the  most 
part,  such  that  they  shut  out  all  deep  thought  while  they  are  go- 
ing on,  and  yet  make  no  ennobling  claim  on  the  mind. — Hum- 
boldt. 

One  said,  "It  is  good  to  inure  the  mouth  to  speak  well, 

for  good  speech  is  many  times  drawn  into  the  affection  ;"  but  I 
would  fear  that  speaking  well  without  feeling,  were  the  way  to 
produce  an  habitual  hypocrisy. — Bishop  Hall. 


Jofccr'8  iSuigrt. 

"  How  is  coal,  this  morning  V  said  a  purchaser  to  an  Irishman, 
who  was  at  work  in  a  coal-yard.     "  Black  as  iver,"  said  Pat. 

An  Irish  servant  left  her  place,  the  other  day,  because  she  had 
to  drink  brown  sugar  in  her  coffee.     This  is  a  progressive  age. 

At  Quality  Street  Church,  in  Uppcrtendom,  Rev.  Dr.  fustian 
feeds  his  devout  parishioners  with  lavender  water  from  a  gold  pap- 
spoon. 

How  to  tell  a  Woman's  Age. — By  one  of  Them. — In  telling  the 
age  of  another,  you  multiply  by  2 ;  but  if  you  are  telling  your  own 
age,  then  yon  divide  by  2. 

Many  a  person  utters  an  offensive  witticism  in  reply  to  a  friend, 
for  no  better  reason  then  the  boy  gave  for  knocking  his  father 
down — "  He  stood  so  fair,  I  couldn't  help  it." 

Pleasant  enough  was  the  magnanimity  of  the  person  who,  being 
reproached  with  not  having  avenged  himself  for  a  caning,  said, 
"  JSir,  I  never  meddle  with  what  passes  behind  my  back." 

What  is  fashion  ?  A  beautiful  envelope  for  mortality,  present- 
ing a  beautiful  and  polished  exterior,  the  appearance  of  which 
gives  no  certain  indication  of  the  real  value  of  what  is  contained, 
therein. 

Boys  get  up  fun  at  low  figures.     A  small  jack-knife  (blades  not  * 
essential),  two  yards  of  twine,  a  tin  trumpcr,  and  trowsers  with 
posterior  cuts,  is  ample  capital  for  a  fit-out  for  as  much  fun  as  will 
go  through  the  longest  week  in  the  calendar. 


THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 

THE    FAVORITE   WEEKLY   ailSCELLAAEOVS   JOURNAL. 

DESIGNED  FOR  THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

This  long  established  and  well  known  weekly  paper,  after  eleven  years  of  un- 
equalled prosperity  and  popularity,  has  become  a  "household  word  "from, 
Maine  to  California,  gladdening  the  fireside  of  rich  and  poor,  in  town  and 
country,  all  over  the  wide  extent  of  the  United  States.  It  should  be  a  weekly 
visitor  to  ev«?ry  American  home,  because 

Gj="  It  is  just  such  a  paper  as  any  father,  brother,  or  friend  would  intro- 
duce to  the  family  circle. 

tCr'  It  is  printed  on  the  finest  satin-surfaced  paper,  with  new  type,  and  in 
a  neat  and  beautiful  style. 

O1"  It  is  of  the  mammoth  size,  yet  contains  no  advertisements  in  its  eight 
super  royal  pages. 

[£/=*  It  is  devoted  to  news,  talefe,  poems,  stories  of  the  sea,  discoveries,  mis- 
cellany, wit  and  humor. 

\ry  It  is  carefully  edited  by  M.  M.  Eallou,  who  has  Eixtcen  years  editorial 
experience  in  Boston. 

O"  It  contains  in  its  large,  well  filled  and  deeply  interesting  pages  not  one 
vulgar  word  or  line. 

[£/=■  It  numbers  among  its  regular  contributors  the  best  male  and  female 
writers  in  the  country. 

EC7"  Its  tales,  while  they  absorb  the  reader,  cultivate  a  taste  for  all  that  is 
good  and  beautiful  in  humanity. 

[£?"  It  is  acknowledged  that  the  good  influence  of  such  a  paper  in  the  home 
circle  is  almost  iucalcuhtble. 

HIP"  Its  suggestive  pages  provoke  in  the  young  an  inquiring  spirit,  and  add 
to  their  store  of  knowledge. 

[Cr~  Its  columns  are  free  from  politics  and  all  jarring  topics,  its  object  being 
to  make  home  happy. 

VCr*  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  it  has  for  years  been  so  popular  a  favorite 
throughout  the  country. 

TERMS :— ECVARIABLY  Ef  ADTAXCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year S2  00 

4  subscribers,   "      "     7  00 

10  i;  "      "    1500 

Any  person  sending  us  active  subscribers  at  the  last  rate,  shall  receive  the 
thirteenth  copy  gratis. 

\ty  One  copy  of  Thu  Flag  of  opk  Union,  and  one  copy  of  Bjuioc's  Picto- 
rial, to  one  address,  for  £4  a  year. 

Any  postmaster  can  receive  a  copy  of  the  paper  to  hU  o\ra  address  at  the 
lowest  club  rate.     ££?*"  Sample  copies  sent  when  desired. 
Published  every  Saturday,  by  M.  M.  BALLOU. 

No.  22  Winter  Street.  Boston. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM    COMPANION. 


EDWIN  BOOTH,  AS  HAMLET. 

Tho  first  ongravingon  this  page  rcpr:- 
sonts  Edwin  Booth,  as  Hamlet,  in  that 
sceno  whore  tho  young  princo  of  Den- 
mark is  summonon*  by  the  shade  of  his 
father  to  follow  him,  and  breaking  from 
his  friends,  insists  on  oboying  tho  dread 
summons.  Hero  ho  exclaims  : 
"My  fato  cries  out 

And  makes  each  petty  artory  of  this  body 

As  hardy  as  tho  Nenirean  lion's  nerve." 

When  Mr.  Booth  first  undertook  this 
most  difficult  character,  his  friends  trem- 
bled for  his  success.  But  ho  sustained 
this  test-part  to  tho  satisfaction  of  all  who 
■witnessed  tho  performance.  Deficiencies 
there  were,  as  might  have  been  anticipat- 
ed from  tho  youth  and  inexperience  of 
the  performer,  but  the  true  fire  of  genius 
was  there,  the  high  intelligence,  the  ener- 
gy and  tho  grace  of  youth.  No  one 
whom  we  remember  ever  looked  the  part 
of  Hamlet  better.  Mr.  Booth's  face  is 
admirably  suited  to  the  character;  the 
features  sufficiently  bold  to  appear  well 
from  the  distance  of  the  stage,  and  the 
eyes  dark,  luminous  and  eloquently  ex- 
pressive. This  young  actor  occupies  a 
conspicuous  and  perilous  position.  At 
one  bound  he  has  attained  an  eminence 
usually  only  reached  by  many  years  of 
painful  experiment  and  study.  Tho 
briefest  ordeal,  in  his  case,  was  the  pre- 
lude to  complete  success.  His  genius  is 
universally  recognized.  But  he  must  re- 
member that  if  genius  have  its  preroga- 
tives, it  has  also  its  pains  and  penalties. 
Severe  study  must  como  to  its  aid,  or  it 
is  only  the  flashing  of  a  meteor  soon 
swallowed  up  in  darkness.  Labor  sup- 
plies the  sustaining  and  vivifying  fire  of 
genius,  and  no  man,  however  gifted,  can 
hope  to  achieve  a  greatness,  who  is  un- 
willing to  toil  to  preserve  it.  This  is  not 
the  language  that  flattery  will  address  to 
Mr.  Booth,  but  it  is  that  which  sincere 
friendship  will  employ  to  this  gifted  young 
man.  We  look  upon  him  as  destined  to 
be,  if  he  chooses  it,  the  brightest  star  on 

the  American  stage.  Two  glorious  gifts  are  his — genius  and 
youth,  and  a  long  and  splendid  career  lies  before  him.  We  ques- 
tion not  that  he  will  live  for  the  profession  he  has  adopted,  that  he 
will  bestow  on  it  laborious  nights  and  days,  and  turn  aside  from 
those  "  primrose  paths  of  dalliance  "  which  have  seduced  so  many 
a  man  of  fair  promise  and  bright  hopes. 


EDWIN    BOOTH   AS   HAMLET. 


bullet  from  the  rifled  barrel  of  a  Minnie,  which  is  very  apt  to  drill 
not  the  shield  but  the  unfortunate  shield-bearer.  When  the  trou- 
bles in  India  with  the  Sepoys  are  over,  John  Bull,  we  fancy,  will 
be  able  to  attend  to  the  Celestials. 


SCENE  ON  THE  CANTON  RIVER,  CHINA. 

The  scene  below  was  sketched  on  the  banks  of  the  Canton 
River,  near  the  headquarters  of  a  Chinese  commandant.  The 
post  is  decorated  with  flags  and  lanterns.  In  the  foreground  is  a 
group  of  Chinese  soldiers  and  officers,  preparing  to  repel  an  ex- 
pected landing  from  the  English  ships,  which  are  seen  steaming  up 
tho  river,  evidently  with  hostile  intent.  Beside  the  kneeling  figure 
is  one  of  those  curious  shields  with  hideous  faces  with  which  the 
Celestials  thought  to  terrify  the  bold  Britons  during  the  former 
war,  but  which  were  found,  alas !  to  be  perfectly  penetrable  to 
common  musket-balls,  and  which  are  no  barrier  whatever  to  a 


A  MAGPIE  IN  CHURCH. 

Such  certainly  was  the  case  when  Jack, 
a  magpie  well  known  in  tho  village  of 
,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  for  his  mis- 
chievous propensities,  entered  the  village 
church  in  the  afternoon  of  Sunflay,  July 
25,  1852,  during  the  time  of  divine  ser- 
vice.   Our  friend  hopped  quietly  in  at 
the  open  door,  and  for  a  time  surveyed 
the  congregation,    recognizing  many  a 
friend  who  was  wont  to  greet  him  with 
words  of  kindness  and  familiarity;  but 
upon  this  occasion,  Jack  was  surprised  at 
finding  that  no  notice  was  taken  of  him. 
At  last  ho  seemed  determined  that  he 
would  not  thus  be  overlooked ;  and  down 
the  middle  aisle  he  marched,  knocking 
at  tho  door  of  each  pew,  and  announcing 
his  arrival  to  the  inmates  with  a  clear, 
loud  '■'  Here  am  I  \"     This  move  had  tho 
desired  effect;  for,  in  a  very  few  mo- 
ments, every  eye  was  turned   upon  our 
hero.    Tho  worthy  parson,  finding  him- 
self in  a  decided  minority,  and  perceiving 
broad  grins  coming  over  the  before  solemn 
faces  of  his  flock,  at  once  stopped  the 
service  and  desired  the  clerk  to  eject  the 
intruder.     But  the  order  was  more  easily 
given  than  executed.    Jack  was  deter- 
mined not  to  leave,  and  so,  finding  him- 
self pursued,  took  refuge  in  a  forest  of 
legs  belonging  to  his  young  friends,  the 
school  children,  who  did  not  appear  at 
all  unwilling  to  afford  him  shelter.    Tho 
clerk  rushed  on,  intent  upon  catching  the 
enemy  and  putting  an  end  to  this  unor- 
thodox proceeding,  and  over,  firsta  bench, 
and  then  a  child,  he  stumbled,  in  his  at- 
tempts to  pounce  upon  the  fugitive,  who 
easily  evaded  his  grasp,  and  always  ap- 
peared where  the  clerk  was  not,  informing 
him  ever  and  anon  of  his  whereabout  by 
the  old  cry,  "  Here  am  I !"    At  last,  with 
the  help  of  two  or  three  of  the  congrega- 
tion who  had  joined  in  the  pursuit,  a  cap- 
ture was  effected,  and  Jack  was  ignomin- 
iously  turned  out  and  the  door  closed 
upon  him.     After  the  lapse   of   a  few 
minutes,  order  and  solemnity  were  re- 
stored in  the  church,  and  the  prayers  were  recommenced  and  ended 
without  further  disturbance.     The  parson,  in  due  time,   ascended 
to  the  pulpit.    He  gave  out  his  text,  and  commenced  a  discourse 
calculated,  no  doubt,  to  be  of  much  benefit  to  his  hearers ;  but  ho 
had  not  proceeded  far  when  ho  was  interrupted  by  a  loud  noise, 
accompanied  by  rapping  at  the  little  window  at  the  back  of  the 
pulpit.     Turning  round  to   ascertain  the  cause,  he   beheld  our 
friend  Jack  pecking  away  at  the  window,   flapping  his   wings 
against  it,  and  screaming  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "Here  am  I — 
here  am  I !" — a  fact  which  no  one  could  gainsay  or  resist  laughing 
at.     The  worthy  parson,  finding  his  own  gravity  and  that  of  his 
congregation  so  entirely  upset  by  what  had  occurred,  brought  the 
sermon  to  a  speedy  conclusion  and  dismissed  the  congregation. 
Sentence  of  death  was  recorded  against  the  offender,  but,  upon 
the  petition  of  a  number  of  the  parishioners,  it  was  commuted  to 
banishment  for  life  from  the  precincts  of  the  church.     Such  an 
incident  is  quite  enough  to  disturb  the  gravity  of  an  anchorite, 
even  in  the  midst  of  sacred  things,  and  no  wonder  the  congrega- 
tion was  in  an  uproar. — Frazer's  Magazine. 


SCENH    ON    CANTON    RIVER,    IN    CHINA. 
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MISS  II  WtKlur  HOS.HKR,  THE  AMERICAN  SCULPTOR. 

It  affords  us  great  satisfaction  to  present  the  accompanying  fall 
length  portrait  of  Miss  Hosmcr,  drawn  expressly  for  us  hy  Mr. 
Waud,  from  a  photograph  hy  Messrs.  Whipple  &  Black,  and  en- 
graved hy  Damoreau,  in  his  hest  style.  Wo  have  no  hesitation 
in  vouching  for  the  likeness,  and  as  a  work  of  art  it  speaks  for 
itself.  Miss  Harriet  Hosmcr,  though  she  has  achieved  already  a 
high  artistic  reputation,  is  only  in  her  twenty-seventh  year.  Her 
father  is  a  physician  of 
Watertown,  o#d  this 
motherless  girl  was  left 
in  his  charge  at  an  early 
age.  She  was  a  delicate 
child,  and  her  father's 
first  care  was  to  strength- 
en her  constitution.  With 
this  view,  he  encouraged 
her  to  take  as  much  out- 
door exercise  as  possihle, 
and  she  soon  learned  to 
love  those  exciting  sports 
usually  monopolized  by 
boys  and  young  men. 
She  walked,  rode  on 
horseback,  pulled  an  oar 
on  the  Charles  River, 
fired  guns  and  pistols, 
climbed  trees,  and  pre- 
pared with  her  own 
hands  the  specimens  ot 
natural  history  which 
her  Bkill  might  secure. 
Among  her  early  accom- 
plishments were  music 
and  drawing.  A  cor- 
respondent of  the  New 
York  Mirror  thus  speaks 
of  some  of  her  handi- 
work in  her  home  at 
Watertown  :  —  "  There 
were  birds'  nests  of  va- 
rious kinds,  with  their 
different  colored  eggs; 
one  a  crow's  nest  she 
climbed  forty  feet  to  se- 
cure, then  having  tied  it 
to  her  back,  slipped  down 
the  almost  branchless 
trunk.  Standing  beside 
the  nests,  or  perched 
upon  the  window  cas- 
ings, as  if  just  alighted, 
are  birds  killed,  cured 
and  stuffed  by  her  own 
hands ;  Minerva's  bird 
is  perched  over  tho  door, 
beside  which,  on  a  rustic 
table  covered  with  moss, 
her  favorite  white  hen 
will  ever  stand  surround- 
ed by  her  chickens ;  and 
her  pot  kitten,  mounted 
and  wired  by  her  own 
hands,  stands  ready  to 

fmrr  in  the  corner.  At 
east  five  hundred  spe- 
cies of  butterflies,  artis- 
tically arranged,  form 
one  picture,  so  to  speak, 
between  the  front  win- 
dows ;  various  reptiles, 
f (reserved  in  alcohol,  are 
ler  centre-table  orna- 
ments ;  deer-antlers,  with 
cured  egg  shells  on  the 
branches,  are  her  cande- 
labras ;  a  blaejay  her 
inkstand ;  a  turtle-shell, 
suspended  by  a  chain, 
her  card-receiver ;  threo 
half  lemons  trimmed 
with  gold  leaf,  bound 
together,  are  her  wafer- 
box,  sand-box,  etc.  Here, 
too,  are  her  first  efforts 
at  drawing,  paintiug.and 
in  plaster;  (her  first  mar- 
ble bust,  Napoleon,  is  in 
her  father's  library.)   As 


we  gazed  around  the  parlor  which  her  mind  fashioned  and  her 
hands  arranged,  and  felt  the  originality  (to  which  pen  of  mine 
cannot  do  justice)  of  all  its  little  details,  wo  involuntarily  did 
homage  to  her  genius  and  felt  a  firmer  faith  in  her  future."  Some 
years  ago,  she  evinced  a  decided  taste  and  talent  for  sculpture, 
and  wrought  a  bust  from  the  marble  with  her  own  hands.  Her 
father  accordingly  decided  to  send  her  to  Italy  to  study;  and  at 
Rome  she  placed  herself  under  the  tuition  of  Gibson.    Among  the 
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works  she  sent  homo  as  proofs  of  her  industry  and  skill,  were  a  sta- 
tue of  the  nymph  (Euone,  and  a  statue  of  l'uck.  In  Europe,  she 
oxceutoda  medallion  head  of  Lady  Constance  Tall»ot,  and  a  monu- 
ment to  an  Italian  girl  in  the  church  of  Andrea  della  Frattre. 
This  design  represents  a  young  girl  sleeping  on  a  couch  which 
rests  upon  a  sarcophagus;  the  drapery  and  attitude  arc  described 
as  admirable,  and  tho  likeness  striking.  But  her  chefd'atuvre  U 
the  Beatrice  Cenci,  a  full-length  statue,   which  attracted  great 

attention  and  elicited 
warm  praise  in  London, 
and  which  ha*  recently 
been  exhibited  with  no 
less  success  in  this  city. 
When  she  had  complet- 
ed tins  work,  her  muster, 
Gibson,  declared  that  he 
had  nothing  more  To 
teach  her.  The  statue 
represents  the  unfortu- 
nate Beatrice  on  the  eve 
of  her  execution.  Her 
biographer  tells  us  that 
the  jailor,  in  entering  her 
cell,  found  her  tranquilly 
asleep.  It  is  this  point 
of  time  in  her  sad  story 
that  Miss  Hosmcr  has 
selected  for  illustration. 
The  wretched  girl,  worn 
out  by  physical  and  mo- 
ral suffering,  has  yielded 
to  the  pressure  of  exhaus- 
tion. One  hand,  relaxed 
and  drooping,  yet  holds 
her  rosary;  the  other 
lies  under  her  drooping 
head.  The  sweet  coun- 
tenance is  modelled  after 
the  famous  picture  ot 
Guido,  said  to  have  been 
painted  immediately  af- 
icr  seeing  Beatrice  on 
her  way  to  the  scaffold. 
The  limbs  are  arranged 
with  great  grace,  and  the 
lines  are  flowing,  from 
whatever  point  of  view 
the  work  is  examined. 
The  drapery  is  beauti- 
fully wrought,  and  de- 
fining and  half  revealing 
ihe  limbs  beneath.  There 
is  little  to  criticize  in  the 
design  and  execution, 
and  its  completeness  and 
finish  give  brilliant  au- 
gury of  the  future  of  the 
gifted  artist.  We  might 
tear  that  the  applause 
which  this  work  has  eli- 
cited would  injure  the 
prospects  of  Miss  Hos- 
mcr, did  we  not  know  her 
tihn  and  seif-reliant  na- 
ture. She  has  a  mascu- 
line strength  of  mind, 
which  is  proof  against 
the  dangers  of  flattery, 
and  a  very  high  concep- 
tion of  the  attributes  of 
her  art.  Before  she  ven- 
tured to  appear  as  an 
artist,  she  went  through 
a  severe  preliminary 
training,  even  studying 
anatomy  in  the  dissect- 
iug-room,  to  tit  herself 
for  the  task  before  her. 
She  will  not  rest  content 
with  her  first  achieve- 
ments; she  will  press 
onward  with  the  con- 
stancy of  the  true  artist, 
whose  ideal  becomes 
more  elevated  with  every 
fresh  attainment,  allur- 
ing to  a  yet  higher  and 
higher  standpoint  of  ex- 
cellence and  greatness. 
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LIFE  SCENES  IN  THE  GAY  CAPITAL. 

A  TALE  OF  STIRRING  TIMES. 


BY    OLIVER    BODNDBRBT. 


CHAPTER  I. 


THE    ATELIER,    THE    STREET,    AND    THE    PRISON. 

It  was  one  day  in  July,  1789,  that  a  young  man  was  walking, 
solitary  and  absorbed,  along  the  Rue  St.  Honoro,  Paris.  The 
street  was  alive  with  groups  of  excited  workmen,  who  were  con- 
versing with  violent  gestures,  and  giving  utterance  to  occasional 
cries  of  much  subsequent  significance.  Even  now,  there  were  a 
great  many  who  trembled  and  turned  pale  as  they  listened  at  their 
windows,  or  in  passing  along  the  street.  This  young  man,  how- 
ever, gave  no  apparent  heed  to  what  happened  directly  under  his 
eyes ;  he  was  evidently  engaged  and  lost  in  reflection  upon  some 
interesting  topic,  foreign  to  the  existing  excitement. 

Passing  along  quite  leisurely  in  his  walk,  and  so  carelessly  that 
he  jostled  rudely  against  several  passengers,  who  cursed  his  heed- 
lessness, he  finally  stopped  at  the  door  of  a  large  building;  the 
door  of  which  being  opened  by  the  porter,  he  entered,  and  then 
made  his  way  up  several  flights  of  stairs.  Arriving  upon  the 
fourth  landing-place,  he  drew  a  key  from  his  pocket,  and  effecting 
an  entrance  into  a  small  and  scantily-furnished  room,  threw  him- 
self into  the  first  seat  that  presented  itself. 

"  So,"  said  he,  to  himself,  in  a  tone  half  discontented  and  half 
jocose,  at  the  same  time  jingling  in  his  hands  a  few  franc  pieces, 
"  this  is  all  that  a  good  day's  work  has  produced  me  !  At  this 
rate,  how  long  shall  it  be  before  I  return  to  Bern  and  purchase  a 
chateau?  Vraiment,  I  must  eat,  even  if  the  chateau  has  to  wait 
for  me." 

Thus  saying,  he  carefully  placed  the  small  pieces  of  coin  again 
in  his  pocket,  witli  a  wistful  and  lingering  look  at  the  figure  of 
Louis  VI.  upon  each,  one,  as  if  he  expected  or  hoped  that  the 
royal  image  might  suddenly  work  a  miracle  in  his  favor  by  chang- 
ing and  enlarging  the  denomination  ;  then  he  arose,  and  going  to 
a  small  side-closet,  took  therefrom  the  remains  of  some  eatables, 
which  he  proceeded  to  wash  down  with  a  glass  of  light  wine. 

Let  us  imagine,  meanwhile,  who  is  this  young  man,  of  whom, 
without  doubt,  we  shall  soon  know  something  more  interesting. 
He  is,  then,  a  young  artist,  who  obtains  his  livelihood  chiefly  by 
copying  pictures,  though  occasionally  allowing  a  brush  to  take  a 
sweep  upon  its  own  account.  Young  he  is,  certainly,  since  he  is 
not  yet  twenty-three,  though  a  certain  ripeness  in  the  expression 
in  his^eye.s  and  around  his  mouth  might  cause  one  to  think  that 
he  is  older;  poor,  also,  one  could  venture  to  say,  upon  the  most 
casual  inspection  of  his  apartment  and  its  furniture.  His  name  is 
not  distinguished,  either,  since  his  father,  the  gray-headed  Paul 
Gamot,  is  only. a  small  farmer  of  Berri,  and  his  mother  simply  a 
good-natured,  honest  housewife,  who,  while  the  aspiring  young 
man  was  yet  at  home,  made  and  mended  even  his  holiday  dress 
from  the  coarse  homespun. 

It  is  to  be  conceded  that  Gustavo — for  that  is  the  name  which 
had  been  given  to  the  young  man  at  the  baptismal  font — was  am- 
bitious, otherwise  he  would  never,  probably,  have  left  his  native 
province,  or  thought  of  rivalling  the  great  masters  of  art  in  the 
capital  of  Prance.  But  on  this  day  of  July,  when  we  see  him 
first,  Gustavo  had  been  three  or  four  years  in  Paris.  He  has 
studied  under  good  masters,  and  his  skill  is  undoubted  ;  yet,  so 
far,  he  has  had  only  pictures  to  copy,  and  no  orders  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  his  own  brain.  Not,  by  any  means,  that  his  brain  was 
barren  of  ideas  worth  purchasing  when  represented  upon  the  can- 
vass, but  Paris  had  simply  not  yet  found  out  such  was  the  fact. 
The  young  artist  was,  therefore,  allowed  to  go  on  imagining,  as 
he  did,  and  confiding  his  enthusiastic  dreams,  under  the  mask  of 
the  Roman,  only  to  the  walls  of  his  poor  garret.  This  was  a  day 
when  the  mind  of  Prance  was  in  a  ferment  with  new  and  strange 
ideas,  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  an  ardent  and  generous 
student  escaped  the  general  contagion.  A  picture  of  the  noble 
Brutus,  or  the  virtuous  Lucretia,  which  employed  his  idle  hours, 
only  embodied  in  a  finer  form  the  sentiment  which  found  a  more 
emphatic  expression  among  the  blouses  upon  the  faubourgs. 

These,  and  some  kindred  expressions  of  Ms  inmost  thoughts, 
might  indeed  have  brought  danger  to  poor  Gustave,  had  kingly  or 
departmental  suspicion  found  time  to  turn  itself  that  way.  But 
there  was  little  fear,  since  no  one  visited  the  young  artist's  studio, 
save  an  occasional  customer,  of  a  class  quite  likely  to  mistake  the 
counterfeit  presentment  of  the  noble  senator  for  an  athlete  of  the 
circus,  and  the  virtuous  Lucretia  for  a  fille  dujoie. 

At  this  time  the  National  Assembly  was  sitting,  and  sending 
deputations  to  the  king  at  Versailles ;  and  the  people  of  Paris 
were  loudly  demanding  why  their  bread  was  so  dear,  and  so  poor 
at  that.  This  essential  consideration,  not  less  than  more  roman- 
tic ones,  was  what  occupied  the  thoughts  and  employed  the  tongues 
of  the  throngs  upon  the  streets. 

In  his  studio,  after  ho  had  finished  his  repast,  Gustave  still  sat, 
resting  his  head  thoughtfully  upon  his  hands.  It  was  the  sultry 
afternoon  of  the  13th,  and  the  windows  of  the  room  were  opened 
to  catch  the  slightest  breeze  from  off  the  Seine ;  only  the  faintest 
breath  rustled  the  curls  upon  the  young  artist's  brow.  Suddenly, 
an,  unusual  noise  and  commotion  in  the  streets  roused  him  from 
his  reverie,  whatever  it  was,  and  he  allowed  himself  to  be  attracted 
to  the  window  to  learn  the  cause.  The  crowd,  which  had  hitherto 
lounged  aimlessly  about,  seemed  all  ,at  once  to  have  acquired  a 


direction;  composed  of  laborers  of  all  descriptions,  unarmed  or 
armed  with  whatever  uncouth  implement  of  their  trado  they 
could  instantly  lay  hands  on,  it  was  rushing  tumultuously  through 
the  street,  uttering  the  wildest  cries,  and  making  the  most  frantic 
gesticulations.  The  mob  filled  the  street,  and  received  additions 
from  every  house  and  lane ;  occasional  shots  of  musketry  sounded 
above  the  tumult  of  hoarse  voices. 

Hastily  seizing  a  rusty  sword,  which  hung  idly  in  his  study, 
Gustavo  rushed  down  the  stairs  and  leaped  excitedly  upon  the 
pavement.  In  this  rapid  movement,  he  did  not  take  sufficient 
care  how  he  should  land,  and  he  came  heavily  against  a  passenger, 
whose  uprollod  sleeves,  dirty  apron,  and  face  begrimmed  with  soot, 
would  have  spoken  as  to  his  occupation,  even  without  the  huge 
blacksmith's  hammer  which  rested  threateningly  upon  his  shoulder. 
He  muttered  an  oath  at  the  carelessness  of  Gustave,  and  clenched 
his  brawny  hand. 

" Pardonnez  moil"  exclaimed  Gustave,  with  an  instinctive 
politeness  which  did  not  disdain  to  ask  pardon  of  a  blouse ;  "  but 
tell  me,  my  friend,  what  does  all  this  mean?" 

The  worker  of  iron  halted  a  moment  at  this  question,  in  order 
to  survey  the  person  who  first  jostled  and  then  interrogated  him. 
Apparently,  the  slight  and  elegant  form  and  intellectual  air  of  the 
young  artist  did  not  raise  him  in  the  estimation  of  the  saus  culotte; 
a  scowl  rendered  his  sooty  features  still  darker  as  he  made  a 
threatening  motion  as  if  to  lower  his  heavy  hammer,  and  gruffly 
answered  : 

"  You  are  a  cub  of  one  of  those  aristocrats  ;  we  will  teach  you 
presently  what  we  mean." 

But  at  this  moment  the  excitement  of  the  populaco  suddenly 
received  a  new  impulse  by  the  news  of  some  fresh  treachery,  and 
the  cries  "  To  the  Bastille !"  "  Let  us  storm  the  Bastille !"  "  A  bos 
la  Austriennel"  "Let  us  have  Neckar !'■  grew  fearfully  loud  and 
threatening.  The  sturdy  artisan  forgot  or  postponed  his  resent- 
ment at  Gustave  in  his  refreshed  recollection  of  the  loss  of  the 
people's  minister  through  the  supposed  machinations  of  the  queen, 
and  of  the  fact  that  the  guns  of  the  Bastille,  which  commanded 
Paris,  were  loaded  with  fresh  powder.  He  shouldered  again  the 
formidable  weapon  of  his  trade,  and  hurried  along  with  tho 
advancing  crowd. 

The  young  artist  could  not  mistake  these  unequivocal  expres- 
sions of  the  discontent  visible  in  every  countenance  ;  but,  at  any 
rate,  he  was  forced  to  be  content  with  this  public  explanation,  and 
he  suffered  himself  in  consequence  to  be  borne  onward  by  the 
popular  wave,  not,  however,  with  any  ill  grace.  The  blacksmith 
was  only  mistaken  in  his  suppositions,  for  after  all,  the  cause  of 
the  young  artist  was  the  same  with  the  rest  who  had  begun  to 
aspire  after  "liberie',  egalite',  fraternity"  the  liberty  not  to  frater- 
nize in  common  misery,  but  in  the  enjoyment  of  at  least  a  few  of 
the  privileges  which  were  now  monopolized  by  the  descendants  of 
Charlemagne  and  the  Count  Robert. 

The  mob,  which  had  not  yet  got  a  definite  direction,  first  sur- 
rounded the  Hall  of  the  States,  where  the  National  Assembly  sat 
while  Monsieur  and  Louison  Chabray  went  to  Versailles;  but 
here  they  were  met  by  the  Swiss,  who  forced  them  by  the  bayonet 
to  retire.  The  people  could  not  be  admitted  to  demand  why  M. 
Neckar  was  not  in  his  hotel. 

"  Let  us  go,  then,"  exclaimed  a  sturdy  sans  culotte,  mounting 
an  elevated  pedestal, — "let  us  go,  then,  to  the  Bastille!  The 
conspirators  have  dared  to  think  of  firing  their  cannon  upon  the 
citizens !" 

The  maddened  mob  obeyed  instantly  the  impulse  of  the  speak- 
er, and  turned  with  frantic  shouts  and  gestures- towards  the  fatal 
fortress.  The  Bastille  was  already  surrounded  by  an  army  of 
citizens,  who  had  armed  themselves  by  force  from  tho  Hotel  des 
Invalides,  and  had  been  parleying  with  the  garrison.  The  acces- 
sion of  afresh  mob  inflamed  the  flagging  zeal  of  the  others,  and 
instant  preparations  were  made  for  an  attack.  Two  men  fearless- 
ly mounted  the  guard-house,  and  broke  with  ponderous  blows  the 
chains  of  the  bridge.  It  yielded  to  the  force,  and  the  populace, 
elated  with  this  easy  victory,  rushed  impatiently  towards  the 
second.  At  this  moment  a  deadly  discharge  of  musketry  brought 
the  besiegers  to  a  stand,  and  sent  several  of  the  foremost  rolling, 
mortally  wounded,  into  the  ditch.  Enraged,  they  returned  the 
fire  ;  one,  bolder  even  than  his  compatriots,  then  advanced  again, 
with  a  ponderous  hammer,  to  beat  down  the  chains  of  the  second 
bridge,  as  the  first  had  been  broken ;  but  ho  was  unsupported,  and 
was  forced  to  retire. 

Seeing  the  desperation  of  the  people,  the  garrison  of  the  fortress 
began  to  hesitate ;  they  objected  to  firing  again  upon  the  besiegers. 
The  governor  seized  a  match,  and  would  have  fired  the  magazine, 
but  his  soldiers  compelled  him  to  desist;  and  finally  the  last  draw- 
bridge was  lowered,  and  the  people  of  Paris  commanded  in  the 
darkest  hold  of  despotism. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  my  purpose  to  write  a  history ;  I  merely 
recite  what,  though  it  is  familiar  to  most  persons,  is  still  necessary 
to  the  orderly  progress  of  my  story. 

Foremost  in  the  crowd  which  rushed  over  the  last  draw-bridge 
into  the  frowning  fortress,  were  two  persons  whom  wo  recognize; 
one  is  the  blacksmith,  and  the  other  the  young  Gustave,  who, 
oddly  enough,  stand  almost  side  by  side  within  the  walls,  but 
without  observing  each  other.  The  blacksmith's  back  was  partly 
turned  upon  Gustave,  and  some  high  words  were  passing  between 
him  and  a  solitary  Swiss,  who  had  not  escaped  with  his  corps. 
Excited  by  some  insult,  the  latter  suddenly  aimed  a  thrust  with 
his  bayonet  at  the  blacksmith's  breast ;  but  the  motion,  observed 
by  Gustave,  was  arrested  by  a  quick  blow  of  his  sword,  which 
knocked  the  weapon  from  the  hands  of  the  mercenary.  The 
blacksmith  caught  it  as  it  fell,  and  with  a  blow  felled  the  Swiss  at 
full  length  upon  the  stono  floor,  exclaiming,  with  a  fierce  scowl  of 
tho  brow  and  a  stern  compression  of  the  lip : 


"It  is  thus  wo  shall  treat  all  the  hired  enemies  of  Prance!" 
Then,   turning  to    Gustave,  and   throwing   his   brawny  arms 
around  the  young  artist's  neck,  he  enthusiastically  added  : 

"Ah,  monfrcrc!  I  did  you  wrong  a  little  while  ago.  You  are, 
after  all,  no  aristocrat,  but  one  of  us.  But  have  I  not  handsomely 
punished  this  traitor,  who  wished  to  spill  tho  blood  of  a  true 
citizen  V 

The  young  artist,  with  his  hat  thrown  off,  his  hair  falling  in  con- 
fusion over  his  brow,  and  his  eye  lighted  with  the  fire  which  char- 
acterized the  assault,  was  certainly  quite  a  different  person,  in 
appearance,  from  him  who,  a  few  hours  before,  asked  pardon  of  this 
sans  calotte,  with  the  air  of  a  chevalier  stepping  from  one  of  his 
pictures.  But  tho  blacksmith  still  mistook  him  somewhat,  since 
he  would  have  spared  the  embrace  with  complacence,  and  did  not 
view  the  mangled  body  of  tho  Swiss  with  tho  same  satisfaction 
evinced  by  the  artisan.  Disgusted  with  this  scene,  and  the  sub- 
sequent sight  of  the  bloody  heads  of  Delannay  and  Hepelles,  he 
was  glad  enough  to  escape  from  the  mob,  and  with  a  few  others 
engage  in  the  more  congenial  undertaking  of  forcing  open  tho 
dungeon  doors  of  the  captured  fortress, -since  the  keys  had  been 
hastily  sent  away,  in  order  to  release  the  poor  prisoners  of  long 
continued  despotism. 

The  ponderous  blows  of  sledge-hammers,  or,  where  they  were 
powerless,  gunpowder,  soon  effected  entrances  into  the  cells.  En- 
tering into  one  of  these,  Gustave  came  upon  an  old  white-haired 
man,  who  lay  stretched  in  squalid  but  venerable  wretchedness  on 
a  miserable  pallet  of  straw.  The  aged  prisoner  seemed  to  be 
cither  asleep  or  insensible ;  all  the  tumult  which  had  been  around 
him  for  hours  had  not  been  sufficient  to  arouse  him.  The  young 
artist  paused  a  nfoment  to  take  a  survey  of  the  gloomy  cell,  dark 
almost  to  indistinctness,  even  with  the  additional  light  which  the 
door  afforded,  and  then  to  glance  silently  but  scrutinizingly  upon 
the  venerable  figure  of  the  old  man.  He  could  not,  after  all,  havo 
been  asleep,  since  the  first  touch  of  the  young  artist's  hand  caused 
him  to  start,  and  turn  his  eyes  in  some  wonder  at  the  intrusion  of 
a  strange  face  into  his  cheerless  prison. 

"It  does  not,  finally,  take  a  Cyclop's  club  to  awake  the  inmate 
of  a  dungeon,"  soliloquized  Gustave;  "perhaps  however,  I  look 
like  an  executioner.  Come,  father,"  he  added,  addressing  the 
old  man;  "you  are  to  have  your  liberty  to-day,  per  force.  You 
cannot,  I  think,  be  very  much  in  love  with  these  elegant  apart- 
ments ;  therefore,  unless  you  wish  to  have  these  musty  old  walls 
down  about  your  ears,  the  sooner  you  get  out  of  them  the  better. 
Come,  let  me  assist  you  to  rise." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  I  do  not  understand  you,"  returned 
the  old  man,  in  a  feeble  voice.  "  What  arc  the  noises  that  I 
hear  V 

"  It  is  this  which  I  say,  father,"  replied  Gustavo ;  "  to-day  there 
is  ajtoew  Prance,  a  Prance  of  the  people,  and  to-day,  also,  the  peo- 
ple have  come  to  pull  down  this  frightful  dungeon,  in  order  to 
erect  here  a-temple  to  liberty.  You  are  surprised,  father ;  you  do 
not  hear  that  word  often  inside  these  walls.  Come,  then ;  ypu 
shall  see  it, — you  shall  smell  the  air  of  regenerated  Prance.  It  is 
not  the  attar  of  rose  which  you  breathe  here.  Is  it  not  so,  father  V* 
The  old  man  rose  with  difficulty  by  the  young  artist's  aid ;  but 
he  was  still  evidently  bewildered  by  what  he  had  heard  and  seen, 
concerning  which  the  explanation  offered  did  not  much  enlighten 
him.  He  was  weak,  too,  from  long  confinement,  and  leaned 
against  the  wall  for  support. 

"MonDieu!  you  are  very  feeble,  father,"  exclaimed  Gustave. 
"  Well,  then,  lean  upon  my  arm,  and  I  will  conduct  you ;  besides, 
it  is  certain  you  were  not  placed  here  for  sheep  stealing ;  perhaps, 
therefore,  father,  you  will  request  me  to  order  your  coach  ?" 

This  remark,  uttered  in  a  tone  which  made  it  sound  like  un- 
timely badinage,  when  it  was  only  thoughtlessness  of  manner, 
seemed  deeply  to  pain  the  old  man.  He  drew  his  arm  away  from 
the  young   artist's   hold,   and  replied  in  tremulous  tones : 

"  If  you  choose  to  mock  at  my  misfortunes,  young  man,  who- 
ever you  are,  I  beg  you  to  leave  me  to  my  dungeon.  My  gaolers, 
at  least,  spare  me  that." 

"  I  heartily  crave  your  pardon,  father,"  replied  Gustave,  chang- 
inghis  tone  to  one  of  deep  earnestness.  "I  did  not  mean  to 
mock ;  it  was  but  a  supposition  which  I  made ;  I  will  prove  it  to 
you  by  begging  you  to  go  with  me  to  my  own  lodging,  if  you  will 
be  good  enough  to  accept  accommodations  which  are  indeed  little 
better  than  those  you  leave.  But  after  all,  it  is  not  a  dungeon, 
and  I  have  still  a  few  francs,  which  will  purchase  a  bottle  of  La- 
tour  and  a  fricassee ;  with  these  we  will  celebrate  tho  downfall  of 
your  old  lodging.  Come,  then ;  you  will  make  me  unhappy  if 
you  refuse." 

So  saying,  the  young  artist  respectfully  resumed  the  arm  which 
had  been  withdrawn,  and  gently  forced  the  old  man  along  in  tho 
direction  he  was  to  go,  carefully  guarding  him,  as  he  walked, 
against  the  jostling  of  the  excited  throng  which  filled  the  streets. 
The  old  man  suffered  himself  to  be  thus  led  along,  without  resis- 
tance, but  still  walked  with  fecblo  step,  and  the  downcast  air  of 
one  who  might  easily  be  going  to  and  not  escaping  from  a  loath- 
some dungeon. 

In  the  press,  it  was  as  much  as  could  be  done  to  make  their  way 
without  attempts  at  conversation,  and  neither  spoke  again  until 
they  had  gained  a  street  mostly  deserted  by  the  crowd  for  the 
more  prominent  scenes  of  action.  Here,  however,  Gustave  made 
a  slight  pause  ;  but  noting  the  still  downcast  countenance  of  the 
old  man,  which  was  lighted  up  by  no  apparent  pleasure  at  his 
release,  he  remarked,  in  a  voice  which  might  have  been  that  either 
of  wonder  or  reproach  : 

"  Why,  father,  one  would  almost  believe  you  were  sorry  for  this 
victory  over  the  poor  Louis,  who  has  shut  you  up  so  kindly  these 
years  past ;  it  is  indifferent  to  you  whether  Prance  becomes  free. 
If  I  thought  that—" 
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"  Von  niistiiku  me,"  interrupted  tin)  other;  M I do  not under 
stand  it  all  vri,  though  there  Beams  to  bo  revolution  in  the  etreej 
uii'l  I  I'i'i'v  for  the  right;     Jlut  it  in  for  myself  that  I  am  indilFcr- 
pul ;  the  Bastille  wm  my  only  home,  end  I  have  ooqo  now.    Will 

juv  brothers  be  as  kind  to  nm  as  my  goofon  have  been  '" 

"  Vrainientl  whynofc?"  returned  Gusiave,  "  Do  not  I  beg  you 
to  honor  my  poor  hospitality  ?  Thai  U,  at  least)  goqd  tor  one 
n,,,;.  mid  then,  too,  when  tin'  nation  line  once  got  rid  of  itaop- 
pressors,  it  will  not  starve  its  Rons,'.' 

"It  wiw  only  tliii  Kn<7''!upoclUt8  who  durud  talk  thus,  in  my 
day,"  said  the  old  man.  "  You  havo  gained  now  freedom  in  that 
respect,  ut  least." 

"  Ah,  it  is  true,"  replied  Gustavo,  laughingly.  "  Wu  carry  our 
doctrines  in  our  mouths  now,  mid  we  teach  them  to  the  obdurate 
with  sach  arguments  as  these,  since  they  will  not  listen  otherwise." 
And  the  young  artist  playfully  shook  tho  sword,  which  had  not 
vet  gone  from  Ms  hand,  "liut  come,"  ho  added;  "it  is  only  a 
little  way  which  wo  have  to  go,  and  you  will  rust  much  better  when 
you  ave  no  longer  standing  in  the  street." 

He  started  on,  therefore,  still  leading  the  old  man.  In  n  few 
moments  more,  they  both  Htood  before  the  porte  cockere  of  No.  7 
Kne  Si.  Ilonoro.  Up  the  long  fiightof  stairs  Gustave  assisted  his 
Charge  to  climh  ;  hut  tlio  effort  waH  nearly  loo  much  for  tho  aged 
l  ieiiiii  of  Buffering. 

"  You  will  not  find  it  profitable,  father,  to  make  this  little  trip 
vory  often  in  a  day,"  said  Gustave,  to  tho  old  man,  as  ho  stood 
panting  before  the  door  which  they  were  to  enter.  "  Well,  then, 
I  will  do  that  for  you,  and  you  shall  stay  hero  always,  if  you  wish." 
lie  opened  the  door  of  his  studio  and  lodging— for  it  was  both — 
as  ho  spoko. 

"  But  you  did  not  expect  to  bo  taken  into  such  a  poor  chamber 
as  this,  I  warrant,  father,"  he  continued  ;  "  and  without  doubt  you 
hoive  seen  better  furniture  thau  miuo." 

Tho  young  artist  flew,  as  he  spoke,  to  bring  from  its  corner  tho 
only  large  easy  chair  which  tho  apartment  afforded,  in  order  to 
place  it  before  his  Tonerable  guest.  The  latter  comprehended,  in 
OT10  glance  around  him,  the  extent  and.disinterestoduoss  of  tho 
yonng  man's  genorosity,  since  it  was  evident  at  once  that  ho  was 
not  overburdened  with  tho  goods  of  tliis  world,  and  a  tear  sud- 
denly stood  in  the  old  man's  oyo. 

"  No,  I  complain  of  nothing,"  replied  he,  in  a  grateful  voico, 
"except  that  you  place  mo  under  too  many  obligations.  How 
can  I  ever  repay  you  V 

"  0,  it  is  nothing,"  returned  Gustavo.  "  Wo  will  not  talk  of 
that  now,  however,  because  I  must  go  to  tho  stalls  and  get  some- 
thing to  drive  away  hunger,  which  is  a  guest  whom  I  do  not  in- 
vito. Amuse  yourself,  if  you  can,  father,  by  looking  at  these 
daubs,  which  certainly  arc  my  own  painting;  or  you  can  sleep, 
perhaps,  on  the  cot  yonder,  while  I  am  gone,  which  shall  not  bo  a 
vory  great  while." 

And  so  saying,  tho  young  artist  darted  from  the  door  and  down 
tho  stairs,  and  commenced  bumming  an  air  as  he  reached  the 
street,  as  light-heartedly  as  if  tho  few  francs  in  his  pocket  had 
suddenly  doubled,  instead  of  the  fact  being  that  he  had  only  this 
day's  consciousness  to  add  to  his  riches  of  yesterday.  That  was 
something,  truly,  but  not  that  which  would  purchaso  many  bottles 
of  Latour  or  fricassees  for  himself  and  his  now  guest. 

"  Pauvre  homme!"  muttered  Gustave,  feelingly;  "he  must  not 
ho.  left  to  starve  because  France  has  suddenly  given  him  his  liber- 
ty ;  that  is  fine,  indeed,  but  one  needs  friends,  too,  or  francs 
enough  to  do  without  them.  Certainly,  since,  I  helped  deprive 
him  of  his  comfortable  lodging,  I  must  now  maintain  him.  I 
shall  only  .have  to  make  a  few  more  copies  ouce  in  a  while." 

The  streets  were  still  full  of  excitement  and  confusion,  and 
Gustave  would  have  very  soon  forgot  tho  errand  on  which  he  came 
out,  had  not  the  thought  of  his  venerated  guest  reminded  him  of 
what  he  ought  to  do.  He  entered,  therefore,  into  the  nearest  caftf, 
which  was  not,  however,  within  the  same  street,  and  ordered  a 
generous  supply  of  eatables,  not  forgetting  the  Latour,  which  he 
carried  neatly  rolled  up  in  a  white  napkin.  Issuing  with  difficulty 
from  the  doors  of  the  cafe'— for  a  crowd  had  collected  and  filled 
the  street  since  he  entered, — he  discovered  that  the  populace  were 
blockading  the  passage  of  a  coach,  evidently  belonging  to  and 
occupied  by  one  of  the  noblesse,  since  the  herald  had  told  so  much 
in  the  blazonry  of  the  panels  ;  the  mob  were  at  least  determined 
that  the  aristocracy  should  no  mora  ride  through  the  streets  in 
their  luxurious  equipages,  unheeding  the  cries  for  bread.  Already 
they  had  detached  the  horses  from  tho  coach,  aud  a  richly-dressed 
and  haughty-looking  man  of  middle  ago  descended  from  the  steps, 
after  vainly  endeavoring  by  threats  and  menaces — such  was  alone 
tho  language  of  the  noblesse  to  tho  tiers  etat — to  overawe  the  mob. 
"The  people  will  not  cat  grass!"  shouted  they.  The  fear  of 
coronets  had  already  departed  from  their  hearts.  But  they  had 
not  yet  been  goaded  to  that  point  of  desperation  when  neither 
genius  nor  beauty,  neither  youth  nor  misfortune,  retained  the  least 
influence  over  them.  There  was,  consequently,  an  impression 
towards  relaxation  made  upon  the  crowd,  when  a  young  lady  of 
certainly  not  more  than  eighteen,  shriukingly,  also,  descended 
from  the  coach,  by  the  arm  of  her  companion,  and  turned  appeal- 
ingly  to  the  aDgry  crowd.  She  was  certainly  very  beautiful,  but 
her  countenance  had  none  of  the  haughtiness  which  characterized 
the  features  of  him  who  was  evidently  her  father.  The  mob  was 
still  Parisian,  and  not  fiendish,  and  they  fell  back,  finally,  to 
make  an  opening  for  the  two  to  pass. 

"Are  you  not  afraid  of  us  sans  culottes?*'  exclaimed  a  huge  fel- 
low, ruder  even  than  the  rest,  stepping  before  the  young  lady,  and 
almost  bringiug  his  coarse  figure  in  contact  with  her. 

"  I  cannot  believe  that  you  wish  to  harm  a  defeuceless  female," 
replied  she,  in  a  firm  but  gentle  voico ;  "  you  would  not  then  be 
Frenchmen." 


"  Trove  it,  thou,  by  placing  this  upon  your  dress,"  relumed  the 
nans  eulvtte,  plucking  from  his  bl  n  cockade  which  the 

revolutionists  all  wore  on  that  day,  and   presenting   it  to  her,  in 

spite  of  the  scowling   foai and    an  >..■<  log  a  pa  I  of  her 

campaoion< 

The  yonng  lady  took  the  cockade,  with  a  smile,  and  ha-aiiy 
pinning  'i  upon  [ler  bosom,  returned  a  triumphant  glance  Mpwi 
bur  interrogator.  An  exulting  ghoul  roso  /rum  the  mob  which 
witnessed  thi  ■  tnovcmontj  and  numbei    of  stout  men,  who  a  nop- 

meat  ago  would  have  upset  the  OOflcb,  ngurdlcsh of  haughty  looks 
and  menaces,  now  forced  the  young  lady  and  her  companion  buck 
into  it,  and   grasping  the  pole,   dnw   it  onward    with   their  own 

li.m.l  ,  :.l i  to  the  end  of  the  street,  where  the  terrified   menial* 

held  the  hoi'SOS  in  charge,  and  seeing  those  again  attached,  dut- 
mi  fid  'he  party  with  frantic  shouts  of  "  Vip£  In  Liberie i  Vive  la 
Charter 

"  Cast  un  Urdlf •channant — sjiirittuHc]  mtiqniji</m ?/"  enthuMa-ili'-aily 
exeliiinicd  Gustuvu,  who  had  watched  the  sceno  with  his  whole 
attention  centred  upon  tho  figure  and  motions  of  the  young  girl, 
and  stood  still,  gazing  at  her  through  the  coach  window,  an  it 
drove  away.  Starting  then,  OS  if  to  follow,  ho  hurried  rapidly 
along,  without  heeding  whom  he  jostled  ;  this  course  he  kept  up 
until  he  was  quite  out  of  breath  ;  hut  the  coach  was  already  out 
of  sigb^t,  and  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  return. 

lie  retraced  his  steps,  therefore,  abstractedly,  but  reached  his 
elevated  atelier  in  a  state  of  panting  exhaustion  consequent  upon 
tho  exertion  of  pursuing  the  couch.  He  deposited  his  purchase 
upon  a  little  table,  and  tnrew  himself  heavily  down  upon  an  otto- 
man. "  Ah,  if  I  only  knew,"  he  exclaimed,  in  soliloquy — the  old 
man  had  fallen  asleep  in  his  chair, — "  if  I  had  but  the  number  of 
her  hotel !  But,  then,  what  does  it  matter?"  he  continued,  with  a 
sigh  and  shrug  of  the  shoulder.  "  She  is  undoubtedly  a  daughter 
of  a  count,  and  I  am  a  poor  artist  and  the  son  of  a  peasant.  Ah, 
it  is  so,  truly,  in  spite  of  the  National  Assembly!" 

The  spirits  of  the  young  artist  were,  notwithstanding,  too  vola- 
tile to  leave  him  moping;  so  ho  dismissed  these  thoughts  with  liis 
last  remark,  and  set  to  arranging  the  edibles  ho  had  brought,  and 
setting  out  his  two  solitary  wine  glasses  to  the  air  of  a  song  from 
CrCbillon  the  Gay. 

"  Come,  then,  father,"  said  ho,  gently  rousing  the  old  man  from 
his  light  slumber ;  "  youought  to  be  a  little  hungry  by  this  time,  and 
here  is  something  which  is  at  least  as  good  as  prison  fare.  Nay,  you 
need  not  move;  I  will  bring  it  to  you."  And  suiting  the  action 
to  tho  word,  he  drew  up  the  little  table  before  the  old  man,  and 
filled  the  glasses  with  the  soft  wine.  "Drink,  father,"  he  con- 
tinued, raising  one  of  the  glasses  to  his  own  lips  ;  "  it  will  warm 
your  blood.  And  now,  since  we  are  to  sleep  so  near  together,  it 
is  but  right  that  you  should  know  that  my  name  is  Gustave  Gar- 
not,  n  poor  urtist  and  sans  calotte;  then  if  I  may  wonder  what  unfor- 
tunate title  carried  you  into  that  frightful  old  dungeon,  we  shall, 
I  think,  be  fully  acquainted  with  each  other." 

"  It  is  no  secret,"  returned  the  old  mau,  "  that  I  was  onco  called 
the  Sieur  de  Beaugarde,  and  in  my  day  have  even  taken  wine 
with  the  yrande  monarque ;  but  that  was  when  I  had  both  estate 
aud  friends,  and  now  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  either,  save  you, 
my  good  Gustave.     But  you  did  not  ask  for  a  history." 

"Pardon  me,  not  unless  it  suits  you  to  tell  it.  You  are  the 
Sieur  de  Beaugarde,  and,  without  doubt,  have  suffered  injustice ; 
that  is  enough,  only,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  drop  out  that 
little  syllable  de,  wdiich  by-and-by  may  not  be  so  agreeable  as  it 
has  been." 

"  Call  me  what  you  please,"  said  tho  old  man  ;  "  you,  at  least, 
treat  me  like  a  good  son." 

"  0,  very  well !"  exclaimed  Gustavo ;  "  one's  good  qualities  do 
not  always  condemn  one  ;  I  shall  not  fare  worse,  probably,  becauso 
I  am  not  unaccommodating.  But  let  me  beg  you  to  take  another 
glass  of  this  wine,  which  is  tolerable,  I  think,  at  any  rate." 

The  sieur  refusing,  however,  to  drink  or  eat  any  more,  the  young 
artist  carefully  gathered  up  the  fragments  and  deposited  them  in 
a  mouldy  cupboard  which  stood  at  one  side.  Then  taking  his 
hat,  he  begged  his  guest,  after  showing  him  the  accommodations 
of  the  apartment,  to  excuse  him  for  a  while,  during  which  he 
should  be  obliged  to  be  upon  the  street. 

It  was  by  this  time  nearly  dark,  and  though,  as  he  was  obliged 
to  confess  to  himself,  without  having  any  definite  object,  Gustave 
descended  the  stairs,  and  with  a  somewhat  thoughtful  brow,  saun- 
tered through  the  streets,  apparently  in  a  chance  direction.  The 
fair  vision  which  had  met  his  eyes  a  short  time  before,  filled  his 
mind  almost  completely,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  stirring  and 
exciting  events  of  which  he  had  that  day  been  witness ;  and  he 
had  a  secret  but  scarcely  defined  hope  that  he  might  again  en- 
counter the  object  of  his  suddenly  excited  interest.  In  the  excite- 
ment of  the  occasion,  he  had  neglected  to  inquire  who  was  the 
lady  and  gentleman  whose  carriage  had  been  stopped  in  front  of 
the  cafe';  and  now  this  part  of  that  street  was  deserted,  and  he 
could  not  obtain  the  information  which  he  so  much  desired.  To 
tho  Palais  Royal,  and  among  the  elegant  residences  of  the  court 
and  aristocracy,  he  walked,  scrutinizing  each  mansion  and  every 
female  face  with  an  eager  interest,  until  the  darkness  rendered  his 
pursuit  vain.  He  returned,  therefore,  finally,  to  his  elevated  ate- 
lier, which  served  him  both  for  lodging  and  work-room. 

Tho  Sieur  de  Beaugarde,  fatigued,  had  fallen  asleep  upon  tho 
bed ;  and  Gustavo,  overcome  by  the  sftmo  feelings,  also  betook 
himself  to  repose. 


CHAPTER  II. 

A   DEATHBED,    AND    A    ilTSTKRIOUS    LEGACY. 

The  renewed  noises  of  the  street  awoke  Gustavo,  the  next 
morning,  nearly  with  the  sun.  Unwilling  to  disturb  his  guest, 
who  still  slept  soundly,  he  arose,  and  placing  a  fresh  piece  of  can- 


vas* upon  his  easel,  ut  down  to  delineate  the  outlines  of  a  female 
head.     In  thin  he  became  so  deeply  engaged  ibat  hours  i 
unconsciously  ;  and  Gustave  was  surprised,  on  On  dine  the  time  bo 
far  advanced,  that  not  a  motion  oi 

Bd    by  his   hard    and   troubled    breathing.      lie 

turned  to  look,  t  nraed 

an  eatpl  '      with  a  low 

groan.    Gustave,  alarmed,  sprung  towards  the  bed,  and  met  the 

el  the  old  man's  eye,  wliich,  in  the  pain  thai  convulsed  him, 

Tho  young  arti:  t  could  think  of  nothing 
better,  in  the  ludden  Cmergoncy,  than  to  pour  out  and  offer  to  the 
sufferer  a  glass  of  wine,  which,  with  assistant  o  to  n  <  Into  position, 
be  drank  off,  and  then,  as.  the  extremity  of  hi*  pain  seem 
pass  away,  lie  whispered,  hoarsely: 

"  I  nm  dying,  my  son.  Fetch  me  a  notary  nnd  a  priest.  Quick, 
quiet,  or  1  hhull  die  nnshrlved  and — unavenged  !" 

llii  manner,  from  th.a  of  feeble-  and  meek  BobmissivenCOS,  sud- 
denly changed  to  that  of  one  used  to  command,  and  be  made  an 
imperious  motion  with  bin  hand,  to  enforce  his  words. 

Gustave  had  not  time  (0  reflect  ut  the  moment  upon  the  strange 
coupling  in  one  breath  of  the  most  antagonistic  aspirations — ihe 
call  fur  ghostly  comfort  and  the  desire  for  the  gratification  of  tho 
deadliest  of  human  passions ;  but  only  hesitating  a  momcnl 
whether  the  old  man  should  be  left  alone  while  he  fulfilled  his 
commission,  though  seeing,  in  fact,  no  other  way,  a  new  gesture 
of  impatience  from  the  sieur  decided  him  instantly  to  Mint,  first 
for  the  office  of  a  notary,  which  happened  to  be  nearest ;  to  him  ho 
gave  directions,  10  that  be  might  instantly  proceed  to  the  execu- 
tion of  his  office,  and  then  hurried  onward  towards  the  Convent 
les  Capuchins. 

The  business  of  pricnt,  the  revolution  was  about  to  do  away 
with  for  a  time  ;  however,  it  was  not  yet  so  that  a  cassock  could 
not  parade  the  streets  in  perfect  safety,  and  Gustave  had  no  great 
difficulty  in  procuring  the  services  of  a  gray-haired  friar  of  tho 
order  mentioned,  who  accompanied  him  to  his  humble  atelier. 

The  notary  was  already  well  advanced  with  the  business  with 
which  he  was  occupied,  and  begged  that  he  might  he  left  alone 
until  he  had  finished  his  part,  since  it  was  desired  by  the  Sieur  de 
Beaugarde.  This  was,  of  course,  assented  to  ;  but  the  artist  and 
the  priest  were  not  long  kept  waiting.  A  few  minutes  elapsed  be- 
fore they  were  called  in.  The  old  man  motioned  aside  the  priest, 
as  he  approached  the  bed,  exclaiming: 

"  I  am  not  yet  ready  for  you.  I  have  still  something  to  say  to 
this  young  man,  my  son." 

Then  feebly  taking  the  hand  of  Gustave  within  his  own,  ho 
continued  : 

"  My  good  Gustave,  I  owe  to  you  the  happiDess  of  dying  here, 
outside  of  the  loathsome  dungeon  which  I  have  occupied  so  many 
years.  When  I  entered  the  walls  within  which  you  found  me,  I 
was  still  in  tho  prime  of  life,  and  loved  it  as  well  as  I  presume 
you  do.  Now,  I  have  arrived  at  an  age  when  it  is  proper  for  a 
man  to  die,  and  I  have  become  thus  in  a  dungeon.  You  may  be- 
lieve it  was  no  crime  which  placed  me  there — at  least  no  crime 
which  would  not  have  been  amply  punished  by  the  reprimand  of 
a  tribunal.  It  was  the  pride  and  hatred  of  a  man  then  all-power- 
ful with  the  dissolute  king,  excited  against  me  by  means  of  which 
I  need  not  speak.  Nor  am  I  about  to  relate  anything  more  than 
is  necessary  to  enable  you  to  understand  the  bequest  which  I  have 
made,  and  which  you  will  read  at  your  leisure.  Suffice  it  that 
this  personage  did  me  this  foul  injustice,  and  I  return  it  with  hate. 
I  do  not  know  in  whose  hands  my  estate  in  France  may  now  be, 
but  I  am  confident  that  the  property  I  had  in  England  cannot  be 
placed  beyond  my  rcacli ;  this,  which  is  itself  a  fortune,  is  all 
bequeathed,  as  you  will  find,  to  yourself." 

Tho  young  artist,  in  astonishment,  interrupted  the  sieur  with 
profuse  expressions  of  gratitude.  The  latter,  however,  only 
coldly  acknowledged  these  impulsive  exhibitions,  and  proceeded  : 
"Do  not  be  too  hasty,  my  good  friend  ;  you  have  yet  to  hear 
the  conditions  which  accompany  this  gift.  The  person  of  whom 
I  spoke  is  none  but  the  Count  de  Bellisle,  or  he  who  pretends  to 
possess  that  title.  But  I,  who  am  somewhat  older  than  he,  know 
well  the  fraud  which  gave  him  that  name,  and  the  possessions 
which  belong  to  them,  though  certainly  he  does  not,  since  he  is 
innocent  of  guilt  in  that  respect.  But  my  revenge  will  be  the  bet- 
ter accomplished,  if  justice  can  be  awarded  to  him  underthe  guise 
of  injustice,  if,  with  the  proud  belief  that  he  is  rightful  owner  of 
property  and  title,  he  can  be  deprived  of  both.  This  is  what  I 
require  you  to  do,  and  it  is  in  trust  for  this  object  that  I  bequeath 
you  all  my  wealth.  I  have  left  all  necessary  directions  as  to  the 
proof  and  means  of  procedure  with  monsieur  lc  notary  here  pre- 
sent ;  and  now  I  wish  you  to  say,  my  son,  whether  you  will  accept 
and  faithfully  execute  this  trust.  "Will  you  swear  it?  Come, 
speak  quickly,  so  that  if  you  are  too  faint-hearted  to  do  yourself 
and  me  a  favor,  I  may  still  have  time  to  find  an  agent  to  execute 
my  only  wish.** 

"  Certainly  this  is  a  strange  request,  JI.  de  Beaugarde,"  replied 
Gustave,  "  though  it  is  very  true  that  I  do  not  despise  the  chance 
of  a  fortune,  if,  as  you  say,  that  is  justice  which  is  to  be  done." 

"Undoubtedly  it  is  justice  for  the  count  which  1  ask,"  ex- 
claimed tho  old  man,  vehemently.  "  It  is  a  pity  that  even  money 
will  not  purchase  it.  He  is  a  villain  and  has  injured  me,  and  I 
give  you  money  to  redress  his  injury  to  another.  Is  not  the  price 
great  enough1?  or  what  further  do  you  ask?" 

The  young  artist  still  hesitated,  hardly  knowing  what  to  answer 
to  a  request  so  unaccountable ;  but  while  he  paused,  the  old  man, 
who  eagerly  watched  his  countenance,  was  seized  with  a  sudden 
convulsion,  and  fell  back  helpless  upon  the  couch.  He  made 
ineffectual  struggles  to  speak;  his  eyes  rolled  upwards  in  their 
sockets,  and  his  frame  quivered  with  what  was  evidently  his  last 
agony.'  The  priest  hastily  shoved  aside  Gustave  and  the  notary, 
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ind  displayed  the  little  silver  cross  which  he  -wore  beforo  the 
bufferer's  eyes ;  but  they  were  alrondy  unconscious,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment the  Sieur  do  Bcaugardo  was  a  corpse. 

The  ovent  was  altogether  so  sudden  and  unexpected  that  Gus- 
tavo remained  for  an  instant  bewildered  ;  ho  could  scarcely  com- 
prehend that  it  was  only  yesterday  that  ho  had  rescued  the  sieur 
from  a  hopeless  imprisonment,  and  that  this  extraordinary  history 
contained  in  the  notary's  papers,  and  this  somewhat  startling 
death,  had  intervened  in  this  short  space.  He  permitted  tho 
notary,  therefore,  to  gather  up  the  papers  and  take  his  departure, 
while  the  priest  consented  to  remain  until  the  offices  of  others 
could  bo  procured. 

This  situation  was,  after  all,  an  embarrassment  to  poor  Gustave. 
The  funeral  expenses  would  drain  his  purse  absolutely  of  every 
franc ;  how,  then,  was  he  even  to  get  possession  of  the  pretty  little 
sum  left  him  in  so  timely  a  manner,  and  only  embarrassed  by  a 
trust  which  might  not  give  anything  worse  than  a  brief  pleasant 
emjoyment  *  He  must  see  his  benefactor  interred,  certainly,  and 
perhaps  then  his  friend  the  notary  would  advance  for  him  a  suffi- 
cient sum.  Ho  consoled  himself  with  this  reflection,  and  decently 
superintended  the  old  man's  funeral  before  he  went  to  the  notary's 
office  on  the  day  following. 

This  gentleman,  whose  name  was  Lefcvre,  happened  to  be  over- 
looking some  of  the  papers  placed  in  his  custody  by  the  Sieur  do 
Beaugarde ;  he  smiled,  therefore,  in  a  very  conciliatory  manner, 
as  he  saw  the  future  possessor  of  this  fortune  enter  his  office.  He 
rose,  indeed,  and  gave  the  young  artist  a  very  cordial  pressure  of 
the  hand,  which  inspired  the  most  favorable  anticipations  in  his 
bosom. 

"  There  is  but  one  thing,"  said  the  notary,  rubbing  his  hands 
with  lively  satisfaction,  "  which  casts  any  doubt  upon  the  business." 

"  I  am  delighted  to  hear  you  say  so,"  exclaimed  Gustave,  giv- 
ing in  return  a  warm  grasp  of  M.  Lefevre's  hand.  "  It  is,  then, 
already  almost  a  settled  affair.  This  one  thing  is,  without  doubt, 
some  trifling  matter." 

"  It  is  necessary  to  know  that  the  old  gentleman,  who  seemed 
to  be  an  eccentric,  really  did  ever  possess  any  property  at  all  in 
England." 

"Ah,  is  that  all?" 

"  That  little  point  can  be  best  adjusted  by  your  sending  over 
some  person  to  ascertain  exactly  how  the  matter  stands,"  resumed 
the  notary. 

"And  I  could  find  no  one  better  suited  to  the  business  than 
yourself,"  exclaimed  Gustave,  in  a  burst  of  confidence. 

"It  will  cost  you  but  a  few  thousand  francs  in  advance,"  said 
tho  notary,  with  increased  pleasure  ;  "  and  thus  you  will  secure  a 
splendid  fortune,  almost  for  nothing." 

"A  few  thousand  francs  in  advance — ah !"  The  young  artist's 
countenance  suddenly  darkened  somewhat. 

"  That  is  all ;  it  is  nothing,  you  perceive,"  said  the  notary,  still 
rubbing  his  hands. 

"No — yes — it  is  nothing  when  one  has  a  lamp  like  Aladdin's; 
but  perhaps  some  generous  person  like  you,  M.  Lefevre,  will  lend 
me  these  few  thousand  francs  V  suggested  Gustave. 

"Lend  them!"  exclaimed  the  notary,  ceasing  to  bring  his  hands 
in  contact  with  each  other;  "ah!  that  is  another  matter.  Per- 
haps monsieur  has  unfortunately  formed  the  idea  that  I  have 
money  to  lend.  It  is  a  pity  that  such  a  mistake  should  be  com- 
mitted." 

M.  Lefevre  took  a  seat  at  his  desk  as  he  said  this,  and  pulled 
down  the  spectacles  upon  his  nose. 

" Mon  Dim!"  muttered  Gustave  ;  "what,  then,  shall  I  do?  I 
have  not  a  franc  in  my  purse,  and  I  shall  have  to  copy  a  picture 
before  I  can  purchase  a  steak  and  a  bottle  of  wino  for  my  dinner." 

The  notary  did  not  raise  his  head,  but  busied  himself  with  a 
further  examination  of  the  papers. 

"A  million  francs!"  soliloquized  the  latter;  "that  is  a  good 
sum.     It  is  possible  I  might  get  it." 

"You  were  saying,  M.  Lefevre — " 

"  That  it  is  a  matter  of  some  doubt  whether  M.  de  Beaugarde 
did  not  simply  imagine  himself  possessed  of  so  much  money." 

"  It  is  so !" 

"And  if  otherwise,  there  are  the  chances  that  by  its  remaining 
a  long  time  unclaimed,  he  could  bequeath  only  a  long  suit  in 
chancery." 

"  It  is  precisely  as  you  say,  M.  Lefevro,"  said  Gustave,  looking 
very  blank.  "  Here  comes,  however,  our  friend  the  friar  Jacques. 
He  has  come,  undoubtedly,  to  inquire  after  the  soul  of  the  sieur." 

The  friar  entered,  and  fixed  the  glance  of  two  keen,  twinkling 
black  eyes  upon  the  countenance  of  the  young  artist,  and  then 
upon  the  notary. 

"  Good-morning,  my  son,"  said  he,  blandly,  addressing  Gus- 
tave, while  he  merely  nodded  to  M.  Lefevro. 

They  both  returned  the  salutation  appropriately,  and  Gustavo 
added : 

"I  am  here,  good  father,  to  look  after  the  will  of  my  benefactor, 
the  Sieur  de  Beaugarde." 

The  priest  hastily  crossed  himself,  and  raised  his  eyes  solemnly, 
as  if  uttering  a  prayer. 

"It  is  my  anxiety  for  that  poor  gentleman  which,  has  also 
brought  me  hither,"  said  he,  in  a  commiserating  tone.  "  To  die 
without  the  blessing  of  the  church,  and  in  such  a  state  of  mind, 
is'  indeed  terrible.  I  think,  monsieur  lo  notary,  that  the  unhappy 
man  did  not  even  remember  the  church  in  the  disposition  of  his 
property." 

"You  speak  truly,"  answered  M.  Lefevre,  affecting  also  a 
solemnity  of  tone. 

"  The  sufferings  of  his  long  imprisonment  must  have  affected 
his  brain,"  resumed  the  friar.  "  No  man  could  have  been  so 
neglectful  of  tho  welfare  of  his  soul,  had  it  not  been  thus.     Un- 


doubtedly, in  his  sane  moments,  he  intended  to  bequeath  at  loast 
half  his  wealth  to  the  holy  church.  Do  you  not  think,  my  son, 
that  such  a  pious  intention  should  be  fulfilled  V 

Tho  keen  black  eyes  of  the  friar  twinkled  in  a  more  searching 
manner  than  beforo,  as  ho  watched  the  countenance  of  Gustavo, 
and  waited  for  his  answer  to  this  undisguised  proposition.  The 
latter  clearly  understood  the  drift  of  the  priest,  and  perceived  his 
anxiety  to  handle  some  of  the  English  currency  which  his  bene- 
factor claimed  to  possess.  He  reflected  an  instant,  with  an  expres- 
sion which  indicated  his  desire  to  escape  both  from  the  notary  and 
the  friar,  and  then  replied  : 

"  I  do  not  know,  good  father,  that  it  would  not  be  simply  a  bar- 
ren bequest ;  this  learned  man,  the  notary,  agrees  with  you  that 
the  poor  gentleman  must  have  been  out  of  his  head,  and  even 
doubts  if  ho  were  not  dreaming  about  property  in  England." 

M.  Lefevre,  who  did  not  wish  any  moro  fingers  in  the  business 
than  was  absolutely  necessary,  hastened  to  reiterate  his  doubts  to 
the  friar.  But  the  latter  did  not  suppose  himself  blind,  and  so, 
taking  the  arm  of  Gustave,  he  added  : 

"  That  would  indeed  be  a  misfortune.  But  come,  then,  my 
son,  I  have  conceived  an  affection  for  you,  and  if  there  is  any 
assistance  which  you  need,  it  will  undoubtedly  bo  offered  you. 
Letjis  walk,  if  you  please,  to  your  lodging,  since  I  desire  to  speak 
to  you  seriously  upon  other  matters."  m 

Of  course,  the  young  artist  could  not  refuse  this  request  of  the 
holy  man,  and,  arm  in  arm,  they  left  the  notary's  office,  and  pro- 
ceeded slowly  along  the  street  in  the  direction  of  the  garret  which 
had  been  the  scene  of  the  old  man's  death.  The  two  conversed 
constantly  until  they  reached  the  lodge  of  tho  porter,  and  were 
forced  to  postpone  further  indulgence  while  they  made  their  way 
up  the  narrow  stairs  to  the  fourth  landing-place. 

The  friar  Jacques  sat  down  in  the  young  artist's  atelier  before 
the  easel,  upon  which  rested  the  unfinished  female  head  which 
Gustave  had  recently  begun.  He  condescended  to  notice  the 
work,  and  complimented  the  artist  upon  the  beauty  of  outline  and 
feature  which  was  already  displayed. 

"  It  is  true  your  brush  might  be  employed  upon  worthier  sub- 
jects than  this,  which  I  take  to  be  a  fancy  piece,"  said  he.  "  The 
history  of  the  church,  for  instance,  affords  thousands  of  the 
sublimest  spectacles  which  the  canvass  is  capable  of  portraying." 

"Pardon  me,  father;  this  is  not  exactly  a  fancy  piece,  since  I 
have  undoubtedly  seen  the  original.  It  is  only,  however,  because 
I  wish  to  preserve  the  features  that  I  am  painting  the  portrait."   « 

Gustave  blushed  slightly,  as  he  made  this  confession,  under  the 
look  of  the  friar. 

"  All  such  thoughts  are  vanity,  my  son,"  said  the  friar  Jacques, 
impressively,  laying  his  hand  upon  the  young  man's  shoulder. 
"  You  should  think  more  upon  higher  considerations." 

And  so  saying,  after  a  moment's  pause,  he  recommenced  the 
conversation  which  had  been  broken  off  on  their  entrance.  The 
priest,  with  the  watchfulness  and  cupidity  of  his  order,  had  already 
conceived  designs  upon  this  wealth  which,  should  belong  to  the 
young^artist.  He  soon  ascertained,  also,  the  real  state  of  tho 
case,  that  without  assistance,  Gustave  would  be  unable  to  claim 
or  come  into  tho  possession  at  all,  and  this  gave  him  a  place  upon 
which  to  stand  and  manoeuvre  for  the  benefit  of  his  convent,  for 
which  he  hoped  to  secure  a  good  part  of  the  bequest.  And  ho 
did  not  leave  Gustave,  therefore,  before  the  young  man,  who  had 
no  other  means  of  proceeding,  had  placed  the  whole  business  in 
his  hands.  He  agreed  to  recover  the  legacy,  on  condition  that 
one  half  should  go  to  the  convent  to  which  he  belonged.  With 
all  necessary  authority,  therefore,  to  take  the  papers  from  the  cus- 
tody of  the  notary,  and  do  everything  else  essential  to  be  done, 
he  left  the  young  man  to  his  reflections.  The  latter  sat  and  mused 
awhile,  and  then  fell  industriously  to  work  with  his  brush. 


CHAPTER  m. 

A    NEW    TURN    IN  AFFAIRS. 

One  day— it  was  the  same  on  which  the  friar  Jacques  took  his 
departure  for  England,  on  a  mission  for  the  benefit  of  the  church, 
— Gustave  walked  down  upon  the  quay  to  see  the  reverend  father 
on  board  the  vessel  which  was  to  convey  him  across  the  channel. 
The  breeze  was  favorable,  and  the  weather  fine,  and  Gustave  re- 
mained and  watched  with  interest  the  proceedings  of  the  sailors  in 
getting  the  ship  under  weigh.  His  reflections  were  of  the  most 
pleasing  character,  since,  as  he  anticipated,  the  friar's  return 
might  make  him  the  possessor  of  over  half  a  million  of  francs. 

"And  then,"  soliloquized  he,  " I  have  got  the  pleasant  task  of 
hunting  up  some  lost  infant,  with  especially  ugly  features,  a  splay 
foot  and  a  deformed  hand — that  is  the  way  the  description  runs,  I 
believe.  This  amusing  piece  of  humanity,  who  is  tho  true  Count 
de  Bellisle,  I  am  to  be  patron  of,  and  help  to  recover  his  title  and 
estate.  Well,  it  will  be  a  pretty  piece  of  business,  I  imagine,  par- 
ticularly if  I  happen  to  find  him,  which  the  gods  forbid  !  I  had 
much  rather  not  see  this  splay-footed  count.  I  would  hardly  be 
willing  to  be  one  myself  in  these  times,  much  less  stand  sponsor 
for  ono  who  has  not  even  got  a  whole  pair  of  feet  to  carry  him 
over  to  Coblentz." 

This  reverie,  which  occupied  the  young  roan,  was  broken  by  the 
approach  along  the  quay  of  a  person  who,, by  his  garb,  was  an- 
nounced to  be  a  countryman.  He  accosted  Gustavo  with  a  salu- 
tation, and  asked,  in  a  patois  quite  familiar  to  the  young  man,  if 
possibly  he  could  direct  him  to  tho  lodging  of  Gustave  Garnot, 
artist,  Rue  St.  Honore. 

"  You  could  not  ask  me  anything  which  I  can  do  easier,"  an 
swered  the  other,  "  since  I  am  myself  that  very  person." 

"Possible!"  exclaimed  the  countryman,  opening  wide  his  eyes 
with  astonishment.  "  Why,  I  have  given  you  many  a  cudgeling 
for  stealing  my  melons,  and  prowling  about  tho  farm,  in  former 


days,  and  yet  I  vow  I  should  not  have  known  you.  Why,  you 
look  almost  liko  ono  of  tho  dukes  or  marquises,  only,  I  confess 
they  have  a  little  more  finery  and  ribbons  about  them." 

"Mon  Dim!  that  is  sufficient,"  interrupted  Gustave,  who  did 
not  wish  to  be  reminded  of  these  cudgelings,  etc.,  upon  which  his 
now  friend  was  so  voluble.  "  But  how,  then,  do  you  happen  to 
be  acquainted  with  me  and  my  little  foibles  V* 

"Parbleu!  easy  enough,"  answered  tho  countryman.  "What, 
do  you  not  remember  Farmer  Gregoire,  who  used  to  live  in  the 
cottage  just  a  little  way  from  the  farm  of  your  father — poor  man !" 
and  he  accompanied  the  ejaculation  with  a  sigh. 

"'Ah!  I  do  remember.  But  why  do  you  look  so  miserable 
when  you  speak  of  my  father?    Has  anything  befallen  him?" 

"  Poor  man — poor  man  !"  again  ejaculated  Farmer  Gregoire ; 
"  yea — that  is  what  brings  mo  to  Paris,  on  such  a  long  journey, 
where  I  never  have  been  before,  and  where  everything  is  so  won- 
derful. Yes — the  poor  man  has  suddenly  been  taken  with  a  vio- 
lent disease,  and  tho  doctors  say  he  will  not  live  a  great  while ; 
and  so  he  is  frantic  to  see  you,  and  would  not  be  contented  until 
some  one  came  for  you,  so  that  there  would  be  no  mistake  about 
your  getting  the  tidings." 

"  Certainly,  then,  I  must  go  immediately,"  said  Gustave. 
"But  what  disease  is  it  which  afflicts  the  good  old  man,  my 
father  V 

"  That  makes  no  difference,  because  I  cannot  pronounce  the 
hard  name  which  the  doctors  use.  But  it  is  a  very  bad  complaint, 
and  I  am  afraid  he  will  die  with  it  before  we  can  get  back  to  him," 
said  Farmer  Gregoire. 

"  Let  us  make  haste,  then,  and  we  will  go  as  soon  as  we  can  get 
our  dinner — no,  the  diligence  does  not  set  out  until  to-morrow, 
and  by  that  time  my  poor  father  maybe  no  more.  Alas!  why 
was  I  not  sooner  informed  of  this  ?  The  friar  Jacques  might  have 
gone  to  England  or  Egypt,  but  I  would  have  started  directly  for 
the  cottage  of  my  father." 

Thus  saying,  Gustave  indicated  to  his  companion  the  direction 
they  were  to  take  in  order  to  reach  his  lodging,  and  walked  along 
without  offering  a  word,  and  only  replying  in  monosyllables  to 
tho  numerous  inquiries  of  Farmer  Gregoire.  Passing  the  door  of 
a  caf€,  the  curious  peasant,  who  felt  the  pinching  of  hunger,  and 
was  anxious  to  see  how  Parisians  ate,  suggested  that  they  should 
step  in  and  procure  the  needed  meal ;  to  which  Gustave  silently 
assented,  and  sat  down  with  his  rough  companion  at  a  table.  As 
he  felt  no  appetite,  he  busied  himself  with  watching  the  enormous 
mouthfuls  which  made  their  way  in  rapid  succession  into  the 
stomach  of  Farmer  Gregoire,  and  with  overhearing,  also,  since  he 
could  not  help  it,  the  conversation  of  two  persons  in  the  next 
box. 

The  individuals  in  question,  who  were  evidently  revolutionists, 
and  had  been  engaged  in  all  the  events  since  the  storming  of  the 
Bastille — events  which  already  threatened  the  dissolution  of  tho 
monarchy,  but  which,  as  they  belong  to  history,  we  have  not  felt 
called  upon  to  relate, — these  individuals,  we  say,  were  discussing 
in  a  tolerably  loud  tone  the  new  decree  which  the  Assembly  had 
just  made,  declaring  the  ecclesiastical  property  to  be  national 
property. 

"  Thou  art  a  great  fool!"  exclaimed  one,  "to  say  that  these 
priests  ought  not  to  be  despoiled,  when  they,  along  with  the  aris- 
tocracy, have  plundered  and  trampled  on  the  people.  If  they  had 
their  deserts,  they  should  be  packed,  every  one  of  them,  to  the 
Lantern^.  All  property,"  ho  continued,  in  a  lower  tone,  "  is 
oppression,  and  the  possessor  of  wealth  ought  certainly  to  suffer 
for  it." 

Gustave,  who  heard  these  words,  reflected  instantly  upon  tho 
friar  Jacques,  his  own  anticipations,  and  the  imperceptible  change 
which  had  taken  place  since  he  entertained  similar  sentiments. 
"  Truly,"  soliloquized  he,  "  I  am  becoming  a  traitor  for  the  sake 
of  a  splay-footed  count  and  a  fortune.  I  must  be  careful  not  to 
let  these  honest  fellows  know  what  are  my  expectations,  or  cer- 
tainly I  shall  also  go  to  the  Lantern^!" 

But  the  young  man  had  but  a  few  moments  in  which  to  con- 
tinue his  soliloquy;  for  Farmer  Gregoire  had  already  finished  his 
repast,  which  was  more  plenteous  than  elegant.  He,  however, 
expressed  his  entire  satisfaction  with  tho  meal,  and  the  sour  wine 
which  he  allowed  himself  to  indulge  in  ;  and  then,  forgetting  his 
solemn  errand,  requested  Gustave  to  show  him  some  of  the  won- 
ders about  which  he  had  heard  so  much.  In  spite  of  his  sorrow, 
the  young  man  accompanied  him  from  the  caft around  different 
parts  of  the  city,  and  to  the  theatre  in  tho  evening,  where  Gustavo 
was  pleased,  and  Fanner  Gregoire  delighted,  with  the  noble  senti- 
ments of  Brutus,  and  the  tragic  fate  of  the  man  who  would  have 
sacrificed  his  country  to  his  ambition. 

Early  in  the  morning,  places  in  the  diligence  having  been  se- 
cured for  both,  they  set  out  for  tho  cottage  of  Farmer  Garnot, 
which  Gustave  had  not  visited  for  a  long  time.  Tho  incidents  of 
their  journey  were  unimportant,  boing  no  greater  than  those  which 
happen  every  day  to  individuals,  and  we  shall  not,  therefore,  take 
the  trouble  to  relate  them.  In  due  time  they  reached  their  desti- 
nation, and  the  young  man  was  received  with  transports  by  both 
his  invalid  father  and  his  healthy  good-natured  mother.  Gustave 
was  somewhat  surprised,  however,  from  the  account  he  had  re- 
ceived, to  find  tho  patient  who  was  so  dangerously  ill  sitting  in  a 
bio-  chair  by  the  fireside,  at  the  same  time  insisting  that  ho  was 
not  better  in  the  least,  but  should  certainly  die  before* the  next 
morning.  The  young  man  was  not  displeased,  however,  to  havo 
left  Paris  for  a  time,  and  listened  with  satisfaction  to  his  mother's 
injunction  not  to  think  of  returning  before  his  father  had  become 
more  comfortable.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  country 
around,  and  while  he  had  nothing  to  do,  he  should  manage,  he 
thought,  at  least  to  find  enjoyment. 

[to  be  contintjktj.| 
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OPORTO,  PORTUGAL. 

Tho  landscapo  on  this  page, 
given  below,  embraces  n  ijood 
general  view  of  tho  city  of  Opor- 
to, as  soon  from  tho  River  Douro. 
Its  massivo  buildings  rise  from 
tho  banks  defined  in  profile 
against  tho  clear  sky.  In  the 
middle  distance,  the  masts  of  tho 
shipping  stand  liko  tho  trees  iu 
a  forest ;  and  in  tho  foreground 
are  market  boats  fillod  with  char- 
acteristic figures.  Oporto  is  tho 
Hocond  city  in  Portugal  in  rank 
and  commercial  importunco.  It 
extends  a  milo  along  tho  north 
bank  of  tho  Douro,  and  up  a 
Btoep  declivity,  tho  streets  rising 
in  torraees  one  above  the  other. 
On  tho  opposito  side  of  tho  river 
are  tho  extensive  suburbs  of  Villa 
Novo  do  Porto  and  Gaya,  bo- 
tweon  which  are  immense  ware- 
houses for  storing  wine.  For  tho 
most  part  tho  city  is  well  built, 
and  onclosed  by  a  wall  with 
Hanking  towers  and  a  strong  for- 
tress. Tram  tho  strand  rises  a 
broad,  well-paved  street,  with 
cuuBoways  on  each  side  leading 
to  two  equally  handsomo  oblique 
streets.  On  tho  side  of  the  hill 
the  sircots  are  generally  narrow, 
crooked  and  dirty;  but  on  tho 
summit  they  are  broad  and  well 
kopt,  while  on  each  side  rise  ele- 
gant and  stately  mansions.  There 
are  olovon  public  squares  called 
Cumpos,  interspersed  with  public 
fountains  continually  throwing 
up  their  glittering  and  refreshing 
waters.  Many  of  tho  dwelling- 
houses  havo  largo  gardens  aL 
tached  to  thorn,  filled  with  noble 
trees,  and  with  boautiful  shrub- 
bery and  flowers,  statuos  and 
fountains.  Indeed  Oporto  might 
appropriately  bo  styled  tho  city 
of  gardens  and  fountains  Ono 
of  tho  most  striking  public  build- 
ings is  tho  Torre  dos  Clerigos 
(Tower  of  tho  Clergy),  attached 
to  the  church  of  the  same  name. 
Near  it  is  a  market  called  the 
Cordoaria,  which  is  well  supplied 
with  fish,  fruit  and  vegetables, — 
tho  venders  being  all  women. 
The  climate  is  damp  and  foggy 
in  winter.  The  unhealthy  season 
commences  with  the  beginning 

of  July,  and  does  not  terminate  till  tho  end  of  August.  The  heat 
during  tho  day  is  quite  oppressive,  although  a  cold  wind  prevails 
on  the  river,  and  a  chilling  sea-fog  comes  up  the  Douro  every 
evening  at  the  turn  of  the  tido.  Oporto  was  the  capital  of  Portu- 
gal uutil  1174,  when  the  seat  of  government  was  transferred  to 
Lisbon.  In  1805,  it  was  taken  and  sacked  by  the  French,  who 
retained  possession  of  it  until  1809,  when  theBritish  troops  crossed 
the  Douro,  and  compelled  them  to  evacuate  the  city.  Having 
taken  sides  with  Don  Miguel,  it  was  besieged  iu  1831-32  by  the 
troops  of  Don  Pedro,  and  during  the  leaguer,  which  lasted  over  a 
year,  much  of  the  city  was  destroyed  and  trade  prostrated. 


MONEY. 

Money  is  a  queer  institution. 
It  buys  provender,  satisfies  jus- 
tice, and  heals  wouaded  honor. 
Everything  resolves  itself  into 
CWh,fron)  stockjobbing  to  build- 
ing churches.  Childhood  craves 
pennies,  youth  aspires  to  dimes, 
manhood  is  *  waved  by  the  mighty 
dollar.  The  blacksmith  swings 
the  sledge,  the  lawyer  pleads  for 
bis  client,  and  the  judge  decides 
the  question  of  life  and  death  for 
liis  Kalnrv.  Money  makes  the 
man,  therefore  the  man  must 
make  money,  if  he  would  be  re- 
spected by  fools  ;  for  the  eye  of 
the  world  looks  through  golden 
spectacles.  It  buys  Brussels  car- 
pets, lace  curtains,  gilded  cor- 
nice w  and  rich  furniture,  and 
builds  marble  mansions.  It 
drive* HJ  to  church  in  splendid 
equipages,  and  pays  the  rent  of 
ttnj  MM  pew.  It  buys  silks  and 
jewelry  for  my  lady.  It  com- 
mands the  respect  of  gaping 
crowds,  and  insures  obsequious 
attention.  It  enables  us  to  be 
charitable,  to  send  Bibles  to  the 
heathen,  and  relieve  domestic 
indigence.  It  gilds  the  rugged 
scenes  of  life,  and  spreads  over 
the  stony  path  of  existence  a 
velvet  carpet  soft  to  our  tread* 
the  rude  scenes  of  turmoil  arc 
encased  in  a  gilt  frame.  It  bids 
care  vanish,  soothes  the  anguish 
of  the  bed  of  sickness,  stops 
short  of  nothing  save  the  grim 
destroyer,  whose  relentless  hand 
spares  none,  but  levels  all  mortal 
distinction,  and  teaches  poor, 
weak  humanity  that  it  is  but  dust. 
Thus  wealth  pauses  on  the  brink 
of  eternity  ;  the  beggar  and  the 
millionaire  rest  side  by  side  be- 
neath the  sod,  to  rise  in  equality 
to  answer  the  final  summons. — 
Dye's  Wall  Street  Broker. 
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INTRODUCING  TURKISH  WOMEN. 

The  first  picture  on  this  page  represents  a  phase  of  Oriental  life 
not  very  pleasant  to  contemplate.  Three  Turkish  women  are 
about  to  be  introduced  to  their  lord  and  master.  Closely  shrouded 
to  guard  against  profane  regards,  only  their  eyes  are  visible.  Even 
their  feet  arc  concealed  in  heavy  babouches,or  slippers.  We  must 
not  forget,  however,  that  the  women  of  the  East  are  insensible  to 
their  degradation.  They  are  contented  inmates  of  the  harem. 
The  daughters  of  Circassian  chieftains  have  no  attachment  to  their 
homes,  and  look  forward  with  delight  to  the  time  when,  surrounded 
by  splendid  pleasures,  they  shall  lead  the  idle  life  of  the  seraglio. 


STATE  BED. 

There  was   lately  on  view  at 
Manchester,  England,  previous 
to  its  shipment  to  Alexandria,  a 
splendid  state  bed  in  electro  sil- 
ver, one  of  six  manufactured  for 
the  late  Abbas  Pasha,  of  Egypt, 
who  had  ordered  them  in  con- 
templation of  his  son's  marriage 
with  the  daughter  of  the  Sultan      The  head  is  composed  of  ele- 
gant polished  work,  pierced  out  of  the  solid  metal,  and  surmounted 
by  rich  Italian  foliage.     The  foot,  beautifully  harmonizing,  is 
formed  of  richly-chased  open  work,  enclosing  an  arabesque  shell. 
The  sides  are  proportionately  lower,  and  are  composed  of  Italian 
scrolls,  the  whole  being  "  shown  up  "  by  a  crimson  velvet  lining. 
The  base  is  an  elaborate  guilloche  ornament.     The  pillars,  which 
are  brilliantly  polished,  support  a  light  and  beautiful  piece  of  foli- 
age grouped  in  arabesque  arches.     Two  others  of  the  six  ordered 
are  of  the  same  pattern;  and  the  remaining  three  are  camp-beds 
for  travelling. 
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EALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM    COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Dallou'fl  Pictorial,] 
SWEPT  AWAY. 

BY  JAMES  RRANKHH  F1TTS. 

When  the  satrim'er  days  were  ovor, 

When  the  summer  breezes  still ; 
But  instead,  the  plaintive  wailing 

Of  the  north  wind  down  the  hill ; 
When  the  ©lm-treea  tossed  their  branches 

Bare  and  brown  above  the  roof. 
And  the  hcart-cnlivenlng  sunbeams 

Held  painfully  aloof, 
When  the  sombre  skies  of  autumn 

Curtuinod  mournfully  the  Prene, 
And  tho  thousand  tongues  of  Nature 

Lamented  what  had  bcon, 
Were  tho  leaflets  of  the  forest, 

Withered,  faded,  sere  and  gray, 
By  tho  rude  band  of  tho  north  wind 
Swept  away. 

Swept  away — and  faintly  rustling, 

Were  hurried  o'er  the  ground; 
(How  like  a  solemn  death-watch 

Was  that  sad.  funereal  sound!) 
Some  were  floated  on  the  streamlet 

As  it  sobbed  along  its  bed, 
Some  wero  scattered  through  tho  woodland 

In  a  carpeting  of  red, 
And  some  still  rustled  faintly 

Along  tbc  cumbered  ground, 
Till  they  formed  a  leafy  covering 

Upon  a  lonely  mound, 
Where  reposed  the  silent  sleeper, 

Who  was,  in  her  dawning  day, 
By  the  hand  of  Death  remorseless 
Swept  away! 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  INNOCENT  MURDERERS. 

A  STORY  OF  MARYLAND. 

BY    JOHN    E.OSS    DIX. 

One  of  the  most  lonely  dwellings  I  ever  saw,  was  while  travel- 
ling some  few  years  ago  in  a  secluded  part  of  Maryland.  It  was 
in  the  midst  of  fields,  approachable  only  by  a  sequestered  lane. 
Nothing  met  the  eye,  as  one  looked  east,  west,  north  or  south,  but 
wide-spread  marshes  or  low  wooded  hills.  The  house  was  partly 
in  ruins  when  I  saw  it,  but  many  years  ago,  they  say,  it  had  a 
comfortable  and  enviable  look,  for  its  then  owner,  Mr.  Barton, 
was  well  to  do.  The  chief  objects  of  his  life  were  money-getting 
and  self-indulgence,  and  if  these  could  be  accomplished,  he  cared 
nothing  for  the  comfort  of  those  by  whom  he  was  surrounded. 

Three  years  before  the  date  of  this  story  (1793)  Barton  had 
taken  unto  himself  a  wife,  whom,  that  his  purse-proud  ostentation 
might  be  swelled,  he  had  sought,  not  among  the  daughters  of  the 
neighboring  planters,  but  among  the  more  fashionably  educated 
ladies  of  Baltimore. 

Mrs.  Barton  had  been  induced  to  yield  her  hand  to  her  moneyed 
suitor,  because  the  marriage  gave  her  a  decided  position  in  life, 
made  her  mistress  of  a  good  house,  and  secured  her  a  position  for 
the  rest  of  her  days.  But  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  regard 
her  husband  with  complacency,  much  less  with  love.  She  took 
no  interest  in  his  daily  conversation,  despised  his  companions, 
loathed  his  drunkenness,  and  held  his  understanding  in  utter  con- 
tempt ;  in  fact,  the  planter  and  his  wife  had  nothing  in  common. 
In  one  thing,  however,  a  perfect  resemblance  existed  between 
them,  namely,  in  a  determination  to  indulge  at  any  eost  or  sacri- 
fice on  the  part  of  others,  the  most  selfish  impulses.  If  the  hus- 
band was  brutal  and  low-minded,  the  wife  was  petulant  and  im- 
perious. The  neighbors  nick-named  her  "  Her  Majesty ;"  and 
truly  majestic  was  she  in  person,  general  bearing,  and  haughty 
beauty. 

But  her  arrogant  loftiness  of  disposition  did  not  secure  her 
against  the  influence  of  love.  "When  she  stood  at  the  altar  on  her 
wedding-day,  this  passion  had  never  been  felt  by  her ;  and  we 
have  seen  that  her  husband  was  incapable  of  awakening  it.  At 
length,  miserably  for  herself,  her  affections  became  fixed  on  one 
of  her  own  servants,  a  good-looking,  rather  well-informed  fellow, 
about  twenty  years  of  age,  who  had  been  engaged  by  Barton  as 
superintendent  of  the  laborers  on  the  estate.  The  young  man, 
who  was  not  wanting  in  sagacity,  no  sooner  perceived  the  favor- 
able impression  he  had  made  on  the  heart  of  his  handsome  mis- 
tress, than  delighted  by  the  discovery,  and  hoping  to  make  it  an 
agent  for  his  advancement,  he  resolved  to  deepen  the  effect  by  tho 
most  obsequious  attentions  to  Mrs.  Barton's  slightest  wish,  by  en- 
tire devotedness  of  manner,  and  by  indirect  flattery,  which,  subtle 
and  well  disguised  as  it  was,  could  not  fail  to  be  appreciated  by 
the  lady. 

Yielding  to  the  guilty  flame,  but  trembling  at  the  idea  of  vio- 
lating her  marriage  vow,  Mrs.  Barton's  thoughts  were  perpetually 
engrossed  in  considering  by  what  methods  the  life  of  her  husband 
could  be  undermined,  so  as  to  enable  her  in  tho  event  of  his  death 
to  bo  united  in  wedlock  to  Ralph  Vinton,  for  whom  she  had  con- 
ceived so  violent  a  passion.  She  resolved,  therefore,  to  try  her 
utmost,  and  accordingly  provided  herself  with  a  quantity  of  arsenic 
to  bo  administered  from  time  to  time  in  small  portions,  so  as  to 
make  the  meditated  death  of  Barton  appear  like  the  result  of 
gradual  decay. 

That  this  design  might  be  accomplished  with  the  greatest  free- 
dom from  suspicion,  Mrs.  Barton  discharged  her  female  servants 
then  at  the  house,  and  hired  two  others  of  feeble  wit  and  sluggish 
perception.    The  new  servant  girls  were  named  Jane  Lowden 


and  Mantle  Clebbold.  Lowden  was  a  light-hearted  creature, 
perpetually  giggling  when  no  motive  for  laughter  existed;  and 
Clebbold  was  a  heavy,  lumpish,  dull  wench,  with  a  tendency  to 
sullcnncss,  which  had  latterly  increased  upon  her  in  consequence 
of  a  disappointment  she  had  sustained  in  a  tender  point,  at  the 
hands  of  one  Joseph  lladlock,  a  butcher.  Joseph  had  left  her  for 
another  sweetheart,  a  young  woman  who  had  saved  in  service  full 
a  hundred  dollars  moro  than  Maude  had  been  ablo  to  accumulate. 

Tho  horrible  plot  of  Mrs.  Barton  could  not,  however,  he  put  in 
pmctico  so  readily  as  she  at  first  imagined.  The  planter,  disgust- 
ed with  his  wife's  arrogance  and  ill-temper,  took  many  of  his 
meals  from  home.  Ho  could  not  ever  drink  with  satisfaction  in 
her  company;  for  her  sour  rebukes,  as  ho  often  said,  turned  tho 
very  liquor  into  poison,  littlo  suspecting  that  ho  was  not  talking 
metaphorically.  He  therefore  contracted  a  habit  of  boozing  on 
an  evening  with  Hadlock,  who  was  a  man  after  his  own  heart. 

Though  Mrs.  Barton  found  in  her  husband's  frequent  absence 
an  obstaelo  to  her  designs  on  his  life,  she  nevertheless  resolved  to 
turn  it  to  account  in  improving  her  intimacy  with  Ralph  Vin- 
ton ;  and  apprehending  nothing  from  the  observation  of  the  sim- 
ple women  she  had  purposely  selected,  our  dame  invited  the  young 
man  to  sit  with  her  in  the  parlor  daring  the  long  and  dreary  win- 
ter evenings.  By  this  kind  of  indulgence  her  mind  became  more 
and  more  alienated  from  her  husband,  and  she  grew  the  more  im- 
patient to  get  him  out  of  the  way,  that  the  great  obstacle  to  her 
marriage  with  Vinton  might  be  removed. 

One  evening  as  she  and  Ralph  sat  together,  Mrs.  Barton  seemed 
more  than  usually  absent  in  her  manners,  and  some  time  passed 
without  her  speaking  to  her  companion.  Vinton  became  alarmed ; 
he  feared  that  a  discovery  of  her  partiality  for  him  had  occurred, 
and  that  he  should  be  sent  away  from  the  best  place  he  had  ever 
been  in.     He  was  resolved,  however,  to  know  the  worst  at  once. 

"  Why,  what  in  the  name  of  wonder  is  the  matter  this  even- 
ing V  he  asked.  "  I'd  rather  not  stay  here  to  see  you  so  dumb 
and  distressed,  unless  you'll  tell  me  how  I  can  relieve  you." 

"I  am  unhappy,  Ralph — you  must  see  that." 

"  I  have  long  seen  it,"  he  replied 

"  And  cannot  you  guess  the  cause?"  she  asked. 

This  was  indeed  a  home  question.  Ralph  was  puzzled  to  an- 
swer it.  He  knew  well  enough  from  his  own  observation  that  his 
mistress  loathed  her  husband,  and  he  was  pretty  nearly  as  certain 
that  she  loved  himself.  Still  he  was  afraid  to  hazard  a  reply 
which  should  involve  a  declaration  of  either  of  these  facts,  and  he 
therefore  remained  silent. 

"  I  ask  you,  Ralph,"  repeated  the  lady,  "if  you  cannot  guess 
tho  cause  of  my  unhappiness  1" 

"  My  master  being  so  much  from  home  nights,  that's  it,  T  sup- 
pose," at  length  he  muttered. 

"  No,  Ralph,  that  is  not  it,"  rejoined  his  mistress.  "  Yon  know 
if  it  were  not  for  that,  you  would  be  more  lonely  than  you  are  at 
present  in  this  dull,  stupid  house  ;  for  I  cannot  deem  either  Jane 
or  Maude  fit  company  for  you  ;  and  as  we  may  as  well  be  in  a 
desert  as  here,  it  delights  me  when  I  can  contribute  in  any  way  to 
your  comfort.     I  say  I  am  glad  it  is  reserved  for  me  to  do  this." 

Mrs.  Barton  had  never  before  spoken  so  plainly.  Though 
Ralph  had  long  suspected  what  was  passing  in  her  heart,  he  could 
hardly  believe  his  ears.  He  did  not  need  any  further  hint. 
Transported  beyond  bounds,  he  threw  himself  at  her  feet,  thanked 
her  from  his  heart  for  her  condescension  to  one  so  unworthy,  de- 
clared that  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  his  life  in  her  service,  and 
finally  seized  her  hand,  and  pressed  it  eagerly  to  his-  lips.  This 
passionate  homage  was  gratifying  to  the  vanity  of  Mrs.  Barton, 
but  the  knowledge  she  had  acquired  brought  the  dreadful  convic- 
tion that  she  had  forfeited  her  last  slight  pretence  to  the  character 
of  an  honest  wife,  and  had  degraded  herself  in  her  own  esteem. 

"  I  must  not  suffer  this,  Ralph,"  she  said,  artfully.  "  It  is  true, 
I  have  cause  enough  to  detest  Mr.  Barton,  but  let  me  not  forget 
that  I  am  married.     No,  no,  let  me  never  forget  that." 

The  young  man  was  astute  enough  to  see  through  this  at  a 
glance,  and  knew  that  the  destiny  of  his  mistress  was  in  his  own 
hands.  He  felt,  nevertheless,  that  he  should  best  secure  the  ob- 
ject of  his  ambition  by  dissembling. 

"Pardon  me,  madam,"  he  exclaimed.  "I  was  overcome  by 
gratitude,  but  I  faithfully  promise  never  to  offend  again." 

"  Offend— I  did  not  say  you  had  offended,  did  I,?  I  meant 
nothing  more  than  to  express  my  belief  that  as  a  wife,  I  had  no 
right  to  listen  to  such  protestations  from  a  lover.  Ah  1"  said  she, 
coloring  deeply,  "  what  dangerous  word  has  escaped  my  lips  1 
Forget  it,  I  beseech  you." 

"  Never,  dearest  madam !"  ejaculated  Ralph.  "  You  have 
bestowed  on  me  a  title  which  I  will  relinquish  only  with  life." 

"  Ralph !" 

"  I  have  said  it,"  returned  he.  "I'd  die  rather  than  recall  my 
words." 

"  Ralph,  you  cannot  mean  what  you  say  to  me,  who  you  know 
am  married.  Besides,  I  declare,  Ralph,  you  will  make  me  quite 
vain — perhaps  unhappy — if  you  persist  in  such  language.  Were 
T,  indeed,  a  widow — " 

She  paused.  The  utterance  of  the  word  seemed  to  fix  both 
parties  in  mute  abstraction.  Unconscious  of  timo  and  place,  their 
minds  became  the  prey  of  distracted  suggestions.  From  this 
trance  they  wero  roused  by  Barton's  well-known  footstep  on  the 
frost-bound  earth  as  he  reeled  home  from  the  tavern. 

"My  husband!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Barton,  rousing  Ralph  from 
his  reverie.  "  Good-night.  We  will  speak  of  this  again  to-mor- 
row evening.     Good-night,  dear  Ralph." 

Hastily  pressing  her  hand,  the  young  man  disappeared  through 
a  door  leading  to  the  kitchen. 

Barton  returned  inflamed  both  with  liquor  andrage.  Hadlock, 
whose  dealings  often  led  him  to  the  farm,  had  noticed  the  favor  in 


which  Ralph  was  held  by  his  mistress,  and  thinking  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  Barton,  disclosed  on  ibis  evening  his  suspicions. 
The  jealous  planter  resolved  on  placing  a  spy  on  his  wife  and 
Ralph,  and  induced  Maude  Clebbold  to  keep  an  observant  eye  on 
her  mistress  and  acquaint  him  with  her  movements.  Tho  girl, 
hoping  that  the  promised  rewards  would  aid  her  in  gaining  the 
lost  affections  of  lladlock,  readily  lent  herself  to  her  muster's 
wishes. 

On  the  following  night  Mrs.  Barton  and  Ralph  were  again 
closeted  as  usual,  in  the  parlor,  where  Clebbold  waited  on  thorn  as 
they  took  their  coffee  together  by  the  fireside.  Tho  perilous  na- 
ture of  their  conversation  on  tho  preceding  evening  weighed  on 
their  minds,  and  they  wero  silent  and  embarrassed  during  the 
meal ;  but  when  Maude  had  cleared  tho  table,  and  they  felt  secure 
from  interruption,  Mrs.  Barton  broke  the  silence. 

"I  have  been  thinking  of  our  discourso  last  night,  Ralph," 
she  observed.     "  Do  you  know  what  you  said  to  me  ?" 

"  Alas,  full  well  I"  he  answered.  How'  could  I  ever  forget  it  ? 
What  passed  on  both  sides  rung  in  my  ears  all  last  night.  I  could 
not  sleep  for  meditating  on  it,  I  feel  that  in  expressing  myself 
as  I  did  I  committed  an  unpardonablo  fault.  I  shall  never  be 
happy  again." 

"  Why  not,  Ralph  1  I  will  no  longer  dissemble.  I  wish  I  was 
unmarried.  You  are  dearer  to  me  than  I  can  express.  No  other 
man  ever  possessed  my  heart.  Nay,  start  not;  would  that  my 
husband  were  dead  and  buried !  I  should  then  have  property 
enough  for  you  and  me,  and  we  could  be  married." 

There  was  a  pause  in  the  conversation  again.  The  fiendish 
suggestion  which  liad  assailed  Ralph  on  the  former  night  took 
possession  of  his  mind,  and  his  face  became  wild  and  haggard 
with  its  promptings.  Mrs.  Barton  divined  the  object  of  his 
thoughts.  It  was  doubtless  the  same  as  that  on  which  she  had 
herself  brooded. 

"Why,  Ralph,  should  there  be  any  secrets  between  us?"  she 
said,  with  sudden  effort.  "  This  man  stands  between  us  and  our 
happiness.  He  is  a  sot — a  wretch  not  fit  to  live.  I  am  deter- 
mined to  compass  his  death.    In  one  word,  will  you  assist  my 


"  And  be  a  murderer  V*  returned  Ralph,  shudderingly.  "  You 
cannot  surely  mean  that  1     Besides,  detection  is  sure  to  follow." 

"  Nothing  of  violence  is  intended,  Ralph — Heaven  forbid ! 
See  here,"  said  his  mistress,  producing  a  paper  containing  the 
arsenic  with  which  she  had  provided  herself.  "  This  powder,  by 
repeated  small  doses  mingled  in  his  drink,  will  effect  the  purpose." 

Mrs.  Barton  had  now  brought  boldly  the  matter  to  issue.  Her 
.very  life,  to  say  nothing  of  her  love,  would  hang  on'  the  words 
Ralph  might  speak.  Ralph  was  fascinated.  The  glance  of  her 
lustrous  eyes  subdued  the  last  remnant  of  his  compunction. 

"  What  would  you  have  me  do  V  asked  he,  in  a  trembling 
voice.     "I'll  obey  yon,  come  of  it  what  may." 

"  Do  you  not  often  carry  for  Barton  a  case  bottle  of  vile  spirit 
when  you  are  out  in  the  field  together  %"  she  inquired. 

"Yes,"  returned  Ralph. 

"Put  a  small  portion  of  this  powder  in  it,"  continued  Mrs. 
Barton,  "and  give  him  the  liquor.  When  the  bottle  wants  filling 
repeat  the  infusion.  In  a  week  or  two,  if  this  plan  bo  steadily 
pursued,  he  will  fall  sick.  When  I  have  him  at  home  on  a  sick 
bed,  I  can  do  the  rest,  and  then,  dear  Ralph,  we  shall  be  happy." 

Happy !  how  fearfully  the  word  smote  on  the  ears  of  the  young 
man.  But  the  temptation  was  too  great  to  be  resisted.  The  hor- 
rid spell  was  on  him,  and  he  could  not  shake  it  off. 

"I  consent,"  he  gasped,  drawing  closer  to  his  atrocious  com- 
panion. 

"  Thank  you — thank  you,  dear  Ralph,"  murmured  Mrs.  Bar- 
ton ;  and  she  leaned  her  head  on  the  young  man's  shoulder. 

At  this  moment  Maude  entered  the  room.  The  guilty  plotters 
started  as  the  door  was  opened.  But  Clebbold,  with  a  vacant 
face,  asked  if  her  mistress  rang  the  bell,  and  being  answered 
negatively,  withdrew. 

A  thaw  having  come  on  in  the  night,  Ralph  and  Barton  went 
out  together  on  horseback  the  following  morning  into  the  fields  to 
ascertain  the  state  of  the  land  preparatory  to  some  agricultural 
operation.  The  planter  had  had  no  opportunity  of  questioning 
his  spy  as  to  her  watchfulness,  otherwise  it  is  not  probable  he 
would  have  taken  Ralph  with  him  on  his  rounds.  As  it  was,  he 
was  unusually  taciturn  and  sullen  with  his  companion.  After 
they  had  ridden  together  somo  time,  Barton  asked  for  the  spirit 
bottle,  which,  together  with  a  small  glass,  enclosed  in  a  leathern 
case,  was  so  contrived  as  to  fit  into  Ralph's  holster.  Congratu- 
lating himself  that  the  motion  of  his  horse  had  kept  the  drugged 
liquor  in  a  well  mingled  state,  Ralph  handed  Barton  the  case. 
The  latter  filled  the  glass  and  returned  the  bottle  into  Ralph's 
hands.  As,  however,  Barton  lifted  the  dram  to  his  lips,  he  paused 
on  perceiving  the  turbid  appearance  of  the  spirit. 

"  Something's  the  matter  with  this  rum,"  said  he.  "  The  bot- 
tle is  foul,  I  suppose." 

Still  he  held  the  glass  before  his  eyes,  until,  in  a  few  moments 
a  powder  was  visible  at  the  bottom.  Ralph's  heart  sank;  he 
could  hardly  keep  his  seat  in  the  saddle. 

"This  is  a  queer  thing,"  said  Barton.  "Those  infernal  dis- 
tillers are  forever  tampering  with  one's  liquor.  I  wonder  what 
new  trick  they're  at  now  1  I'll  have  this  looked  to.  Here,  Ralph, 
take  the  glass  and  hand  me  the  bottle." 

The  moment  was  critical.  One  chance  only  remained,  and  that 
was  attempted.  Receiving  the  glass  from  his  master's  hand, 
Ralph,  by  a  manoeuvre  quick  as  lightning,  made  his  horse  start, 
and  both  bottle  and  glass,  falling  to  the  ground  with  a  sudden 
jerk,  were  dashed  to  fragments.  Barton  vented  his  pique  by 
cursing  the  skittish  beast;  and  Ralph  breathed  again,  but  he  de- 
termined never  more  to  try  that  experiment. 
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Having  ace plished  his  agricultural  investigation,  the  planter 

,i;  m] . .,-,[  hi,  attenda'rit,  end  spurred  onward  to  tUc  tavern,  that 
he  might  there  indemnity  himself  for  the  loa  ol  his  dram  in  tho 
field,  linljili  returned  home  i<<  liia  mistress,  acquainted  her  with 
wh;n  had  happened,  spoke  of  his  narrow  escape,  convinced  her 
that  tlio  poisoning  ichomo  would  not  do,  but  professed  Iris  deter- 
iniiiaiiuii  to  destroy  Burton  in  some  sadden  and  violent  way. 

"Barton  often  goes  to  bod  drunk,"  said  tho  infatuated  young 
man.  "  Absent  yourself  from  him  some  night,  dear  mistress,  and 
I'll  smother  him  us  he  lies  in  his  tied." 

"Agreed,"  respondod  Mrs.  I'urton.  "Lot  u«  now  separate. 
[  do  not  like  CIcbbold'a  prying  looks  of  lute.  Though  she  is  a 
fpoli  the  girl's  inquisitive  manner  annoys  mi  ." 

Ralph  kissed  his  mistress's  hand,  and  advancing  toward  the 
door,  thought  ho  heard  tho  shuffle  of  retreating  footsteps.  On 
darting  to  tho  kite-hen,  Maude  was  at  a  washtOO,  elbow  deep  in 
suds.     "  I  was  mistaken,"  thought  ho. 

Mr.  Barton's  house  was  divided  by  the  entrance  hnll  into  two 
portions.  The  side  usually  occupied  by  the  family  (the  other  be- 
ing  more  for  show  than  use)  had  two  rooms  on  tho  ground  floor, 
besides  what  Was  culled  an  outhouse.  Over  these  were  two  cham- 
bers ;  the  first  from  tho  landing-place  was  called  tho  kitchen 
chamber,  being  over  the  kitchen.  Out  of  this  was  a  door  leading 
into  the  other  chamber,  which  being  over  the  parlor  was  called  tho 
parlor  chamber,  and  could  only  bo  entered  through  this  door.  On 
the  other  side  of  tho  landing-place  was  a  bedroom,  called  the  out- 
home  chamber,  and  on  tho  same  floor,  but  separated  by  a  lath 
and  plaster  partition,  was  another  dormitory,  to  which  some  back 
steps  led  from  below,  it  having  no  communication  above  stairs 
with  tho  rest  of  this  division  of  the  bouse.  Barton  and  bis  wife 
usually  slept  in  the  parlor  chamber;  the  kitchen  chamber  was  a 
spare  room.  Clcbbold  and  Lowden  slept  in  tho  out-house  cham- 
ber, and  Ralph  Vinton  in  tho  adjoining  room.  In  order  to  give 
tho  young  man  an  opportunity  of  killing  his  master  in  the  night 
when  ho  should  think  circumstances  might  favor  his  design,  Mrs. 
Barton,  as  was  preconcerted  between  her  and  Ralph,  had  for 
some  nights  found  a  pretenco  for  sleeping  alone  in  tho  kitchen 
chamber. 

Clebbold  bad  now  acquainted  the  planter  that  her  mistress  and 
Ralph  were  in  the  habit  of  sitting  together  every  evening  in  the 
parlor,  and  that  on  one  occasion  she  had  seen  Mrs.  Barton  lean 
her  head  on  Vinton's  shoulder.  This  was  enough  ;  the  enraged 
husband  drew  from  the  fact  conclusions  utterly  destructive  of  his 
peace  ;  and  a  deadly  spirit  of  revenge  took  possession  of  him. 

On  the  last  Friday  in  December,  Barton  having  sold  a  bullock 
to  tho  butcher,  brought  Hadlock  home  with  him  early  in  the  even- 
ing. The  money  for  the  beast  was  paid  over  a  bowl  of  punch, 
and  deposited  in  Barton's  already  well-filled  purse.  One  bowl 
was  soon  followed  by  another,  and  the  companions  drank  freely. 
On  a  third  bowl  being  ordered,  Mrs.  Barton,  about  ten  o'clock, 
left  her  husband  over  his  liquor,  and  retired  to  rest  in  the  kitchen 
chamber,  taking  on  this  night  Jane  Lowden  with  her.  Maude 
Clebbold  was  left  to  sit  up  till  her  master  went  to  bed.  In  about 
an  hour  Hadlock  wished  his  friend  good-night ;  and  Maude  hav- 
ing lighted  her  master  up  stairs,  went  to  her  own  apartment,  the 
ont-houso  chamber,  carrying  with  her  the  candle,  which  she  was 
afraid  to  leave  with  Barton  in  his  drunken  condition.  Ralph  had 
been  some  time  in  bed,  and  all  about  the  house  was  hushed  in 
deep  repose. 

But  Ralph,  though  he  had  retired  about  ten  o'clock  and  pre- 
tended to  go  to  bed,  had  taken  off  only  his  coat  and  vest,  and  lay 
down  with  the  rest  of  his  clothes  on.  He  had  observed  that  his 
master  drank  profusely  with  Hadlock  on  this  evening  ;  and  con- 
cluding he  would  go  to  rest  intoxicated,  supposed  he  might  at- 
tack him  with  advantage.  Ralph,  therefore,  resolved  to  make  his 
attempt  that  night  as  soon  as  the  farmer  should  have  fallen  into 
his  first  sleep.  Haunted  by  this  monstrous  intention,  the  -young 
man  lay  awake,  listening  to  hear  his  master  go  to  bed.  He  ac- 
cordingly heard  him  pass  to  his  chamber.  Having  waited  half  an 
hour  after  that,  and  found  that  the  house  continued  in  profound 
stillness,  Vinton  concluded  that  Barton  had  fallen  asleep,  and  re- 
solved that  ho  should  wake  no  more.  But  the  planter  did  not  go 
to  bed.  He  sat  in  the  dark  meditating  on  the  disclosure  made  to 
him  by  Clebbold. 

Ralph  bad  given  no  intimation  to  his  mistress  of  his  having 
determined  to  commit  the  murder  that  night,  nor  did  ho  know 
but  that  as  his  master  lay  alone  in  the  parlor  chamber  she  re- 
posed in  equal  solitude  in  tho  kitchen  chamber.  Leaving  his  bed, 
and  having  on  his  feet  a  pair  of  list  slippers,  Ralph  descended  to 
the  kitchen,  then  mounting  the  staircase  and  going  with  noiseless 
steps  through  the  room  in  which  his  mistress  lay,  he  entered  Bar- 
ton's chamber  and  passed  his  hand  gently  over  the  bed-clothes. 
What  was  his  amazement  on  discovering  that  his  intended  vic- 
tim was  not  there  !  During  his  brief  stay  in  Barton's  room  he  by 
accident  shuffled  off  one  of  his  slippers,  which  not  being  able  to 
find,  as  ho  was  confused  and  without  a  light,  he  left  behind  him 
on  his  retreat  from  the  apartment.  By  this  time  Ralph,  unsus- 
pected, had  regained  his  apartment.  Having  now  abandoned  his 
"murderous  design  for  that  night,  he  took  off  his  clothes  and  lay 
down  to  rest. 

Both  within  and  without  tho  bouse  the  silence  that  prevailed  at 
this  tin.e  was  utterly  unbroken.  It  was  the  dead  of  night.  The 
frosty  air  was  untroubled  hy  the  slightest  breath  of  wind.  Heavy 
sleep  lay  on  the  eyelids  of  all  the  inmates,  guilty  as  several  of 
them  were — when,  bark  !  a  dismal  shriek  is  heard  rending  the 
dumb  calm — one  shriek,  and  then  all  again  was  still !  It  started 
Ralph  from  his  slumber,  and  wakened  Mrs.  Barton.  In  her  first 
alarm,  the  terrified  woman  wakeued  Jane  Lowden.  Intently  lis- 
tening as  they  sat  up  iu  bed,  Jane  and  her  mistress  heard  a  low, 
faint  moaning  in  the  parlor  chamber,  as  if  some  one  was  in 


agony.    Being  scared  wiih  terror,  Jane  begged  her  mi 

get  up  ;  but  Mr  .  1 I  ■■:■■■  I    >    recollected  the  hor- 

rid plan  devi  ed  by  her  and  Ralph,  and  conclndin 
n a .  '■>  );,-■  pei  petrated,  told  her  en  am  the  ■>■  bad 
In  about  two  minutes  the  moai  '  Iph  rushed  into 

the  room  a  ■  mii'li  nhirnn-d  as  the  two  women. 

"  Emma,  0,  Emma  !"  he  exclaimed,  then  for  the  Ant  time  in 
his  life  add  res  sin'.'  Mrs.  Barton  by  her  '  hri  I  an  name. 

"  Da  composed,"  said  she ;  "  nothing  has  happened  to  me." 

"  lint,"  pursued  Ralph,   "you  heard  the  shriek?" 

"  I  did,  and  am  wild  with  fright,"  she  replied;  "but  do  not 
allude  to  it  any  more,  or  you  will  drive  poor  .Jane,  who  is  hero 
with  me,  out  of  her  venues." 

"Jane  here?"  exclaimed  Ralph,  in  surprise. 

"Yes,"  returned  Mrs.  Barton.  "I  fear  your  master  is  mur- 
dered. Go  and  strike  a  light  while  wo  get  up,  and  let  us  see  what 
lias  happened." 

In  a  short  time  Ralph  procured  a  lighted  candle,  and  knocking 
at  his  mistress's  door,  was  bidden  to  come  in  and  pass  to  the  par- 
lor chamber,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  was  the  matter.  Mean- 
time the  women  crossed  the  landing-place  to  the  other  room,  that 
they  might  bo  away  from  the  fatal  spot,  Here  they  found  Cleb- 
bold, who  also  had  been  scared  by  the  dreadful  shriek.  In  a  min- 
ute or  two  Ralph  returned  with  pale  and  haggard  looks,  and  said 
his  master  was  dead.  Lowden  cried  out,  "  God  forbid  !"  and  im- 
mediately procuring  another  light  went  with  Clcbbold  into  the 
parlor  chamber  to  be  convinced. 

Ralph  and  his  mistress  were  left  close  together. 

"  So  then,"  said  she  in  a  low  voice,  "at  last  the  deed  is  done." 

"Even  so,"  replied  Ralph. 

"  Did  ho  give  you  much  trouble  V 

''Me!"  responded  Ralph. 

"  I  mean  did  he  struggle  violently  V 

"As  I  shall  answer  in  heaven  or  hell,"  said  Ralph,  "I  know 
nothing  of  his  death  I" 

Mrs.  Barton  looked  at  Ralph  as  if  she  would  penetrate  his  very 
soul. 

"  I  believe  you,"  said  she.     "  Can  ho  have  expired  in  a  fit?" 

"I  know  not,"  replied  Ralph.  "  I  was  afraid  to  look  much  at 
him.    Jane  and  Maude  will  tell  us  moro.    Hush,  here  they  come !" 

Vain  was  every  endeavor  to  discover  the  murderer.  The  affair 
was  veiled  in  unspeakable  mystery.  A  coroner's  jury  returned  a 
verdict  of  accidental  death,  and  so  for  a  time  the  matter  ended. 

Soon  after  this  event,  Clebbold  left  her  place,  and  was  married 
to  Hadlock.  Jane  Lowden  was  sent  away;  and  Mrs.  Barton 
and  Ralph,  delighted  that  their  purpose  had  been  accomplished 
by  other  agency  than  their  own,  though  by  whom  they  were  igno- 
rant, waited  impatiently  for  the  time  when  the  widow  could  throw 
off  her  weeds  and  be  a  bride  again. 

But  the  guilt}'  pair,  guilty  in  intention  though  not  in  deed,  were 
not  to  be  so  rewarded.  Maude,  soon  after  her  wedding,  informed 
a  magistrate  that  she  had  overheard  Ralph  tell  his  mistress  he 
would  smother  her  husband  some  night  when  ho  was  intoxicated, 
and  this  deposition  agreeing  with  other  circumstances,  the  two  were 
apprehended  and  subsequently  executed,  protesting  their  inno- 
cence. It  was  not  until  many  years  afterwards  that  the  actual 
murderer  wras  known.  The  clergyman  of  one  of  the  parishes 
of  Baltimore  was  summoned  to  the  deathbed  of  an  old  man  He 
confessed  to  the  minister  that  he  was  the  man  who  killed  Mr. 
Barton  in  the  year  1763;  that  tempted  by  his  gold,  he  had  in- 
duced one  of  the  female  servants  to  secrete  him  in  the  house  till 
midnight ;  that  he  had  then  entered  Barton's  room  meaning  to 
steal  a  bag  of  guineas  which  he  knew  the  other  bad  in  his  pocket, 
that  Barton  awoke,  and  a  deadl}'  struggle  ensued,  which  ended 
in  the- murder  of  the  victim.  The  wretch  had  hardly  strength  to 
tell  his  story  before  he  breathed  his  last.  It  is  needless  to  add 
that  this  man  was  Joseph  Hadlock  the  butcher. 


THE  IMMEDIATE  CAUSE  OF  SLEEP. 

A  writer  in  a  medical  journal  says: — "The  human  body  re- 
quires intervals  of  rest,  for  repairing  the  waste  caused  by  the 
wear  and  tear  of  activity.  This  interval  is  the  period  of  sleep. 
During  this  period  the  functions  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  are 
suspended  {but  not  of  the  sympathetic  system),  and  hence  phy- 
siologists have  supposed  that  nervous  energy  was  exhausted.  But 
it  would  appear  better  supported  by  facts,  to  believe  that  the  nerve 
force  is  not  exhausted,  but  simply  prevented  from  exercising  its 
effects  on  the  body,  as  a  timepiece  may  be  stopped  by  touching 
the  pendulum,  though  the  power  of  the  spring  is  by  no  means  ex- 
hausted. It  would  appear  that  the  cause  of  sleep  does  not  com- 
mence with  the  nerves,  but  originates  in  the  muscular  system,  and 
thence  reacts  on  the  brain.  Thus,  tho  blood-vessels,  in  virtue  of 
their  muscular  fibres,  possess  the  property  of  tonicity — a  property 
independent  of  the  nervous  system.  After  the  exertions  of  the 
day,  the  muscular  system  becomes  relaxed,  the  blood-vessels  lose 
their  tonicity,  become  dilated,  and  the  blood  in  them  presses  upon 
the  nervous  centres  contained  in  their  unyielding  cases, — the  cra- 
nium and  spinal  canal.  That  the  tonicity  of  the  vessels  is  loss 
before  sleep  than  immediately  after,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
pulse  is  less  excitable  and  less  frequent  in  the  evening  than  iu  the 
morning." 

<  —  ■«■  » . 

YOUTHFUL  SHREWDNESS. 

The  Portsmouth  Journal,  in  its  last  column  of  "Rambles  about 
Portsmouth,"  relates  the  following  anecdote  of  one  Captain  John 
Salter,  who  flourished  in  that  neighborhood  in  days  of  yore  :  "One 
event  in  the  early  life  of  Captain  Salter,  although  not  of  much 
interest,  shows  his  calculating  cast  when  a  boy.  A  stranger  of 
some  show  and  bluster  one  day  called,  and,  desirous  of  visiting 
Newcastle,  he  asked  the  boy  to  row  him  down.  Nothing  was  said 
about  pay,  and  so  the  young  ferryman,  to  test  bis  honesty,  landed 
him  on  one  of  the  islands  on  the  way.  The  man  jumped  on  shore, 
supposing  he  had  reached  Newcastle,  telling  the  lad  that  he  should 
meet  him  in  town  some  day  and  pay  him.  The  boat  was  put  off 
speedily.  The  stranger  finding  himself  the  sole  inhabitant  of  the 
island,  called  for  Salter  to  return.  He,  however,  was  not  to  be 
trifled  with,  and  saying  '  Perhaps  we  shall  meet  some  day  in  town,' 
he  left  him  to  the  sole  possession  of  the  island." 


SHITTJ.NG  DOORS. 
"  Don't  look  so  crow,  Edward,  when  I  call  you  back  to  shut 
indmother  feels  the  cold  wintrj 

.our  life  shutting" doors,  and  might   us 
_'in  now." 

■  Do  forgive  me,  grandmother  ;  I  ought  to  I*  ashamed  to  ■ 
you.     But  what  do  you  mean  !     1  ■  ;  and  then 

I  am  going  to  bo  a  lawyer." 

"  Well,  admitting  all  thai,  I  '■,<■  Edward  C 

will  have  a  good  many  doors  to  shut,  if  be  ever  makes  much  of  a 
man." 

"  What  kind  of  doors  ?     Do  tell  mo,  grandmother." 

"  Sit  down  a  moment,  and  I  will  give  you  a  li-t. 

"  In  the  first  place,  the  door  of  your  (.art  rnu-t  be  closed  against 
bad  language,  and  evil  counsel  of  the  boys  and  young  men  you 
will  meet  with  at  college,  or  you  will  be  undone.  Let  them  once 
gel  possession  of  that  door,  and  I  would  not  give  much  for  Ed- 
ward C 's  future  prospects. 

"The  door  of  yonreuer,  too,  must  be  shut  against  bad  books, 
idle  novels,  and  low,  wicked  newspapers,  or  your  studies  will  be 
neglected, and  you  will  grow  up  a  useless,  ignorant  man;  yon 
will  close  them  sometimes  against  the  fine  things  exposed  for  sale 
in  the  shop  windows,  or  you  will  never  learn  to  save  your  money, 
or  have  any  left  to  give  away. 

"  The  door  of  your  lips  will  need  especial  care,  for  they  guard 
an  unruly  member,  whim  nukes  great  use  of  the  had  company 
let  in  at  the  doora  of  the  eye  The  door  is  very  apt  to 

blow  open ;  and  if  not  constant  I  v  watched,  will  let  out  angry, 
trifling,  or  vulgar  words.  It  will  backbite,  sometimes,  worse  than 
the  winter's  wind,  if  it  is  left  open  too  long.  I  would  advise  you 
to  keep  it  shut  much  of  the  time,  till  you  have  laid  up  a  store  of 
knowledge,  or  at  least,  until  you  have  something  valuable  to  say. 

"  The  inner  door  of  your  heart  must  be  well  shut  against  temp- 
tation, for  conscience,  the  doorkeeper,  grows  very  indifferent  if 
you  disregard  his  call ;  and  sometimes  drops  asleep  at  his  post, 
and  when  you  may  think  you  are  very  well,  you  arc  fast  going 
down  to  ruin. 

"  If"  you  carefully  guard  the  outside  doors  of  the  eyes,  ears  and 
lips,  you  will  keep  out  many  cold  blasts  of  sin,  which  get  in  be- 
fore you  think.  This  '  shutting  doors,' you  see,  Eddy,  will  ka 
serious  business — one  on  which  your  well-doing  in  this  life  and  the 
next  depends." — Mother's  Magazine. 


INVENTOROF  UAS  LIGHTS. 

The  inventor  of  gas  lights  was  a  Frenchman,  Philippe  LcBon, 
an  engineer  of  roads  and  bridges,  who,  in  1785,  adopted  the  idea 
of  using,  for  the  purpose  of  illumination,  the  gases  distilled  dur- 
ing the  combustion  of  wood.  He  labored  for  a  long  time  in  the 
attempt  to  perfect  his  crude  invention,  and  it  was  not  until  1799 
that  he  confided  his  discovery  to  the  Institute.  In  September, 
1SO0,  he  took  out  a  patent,  and  in  1801  he  published  a  memoir 
containing  the  result  of  his  researches.  Le  Bon  commenced  by 
distilling  wood,  in  order  to  obtain  from  it  gas,  oil,  pitch,  and  py- 
roligneous  acid,  but  his  work  indicated  the  possibility  of  obtain- 
ing gas  by  distillation  from  fatty  or  oily  substances.  From  1799 
to  1802,  Le  Bon  made  numerous  experiments.  He  established  at 
Havre  his  first  thermo-lamps,  but  the  gas  which  he  obtained  being 
a  mixture  of  carburetted  hydrogen  and  oxide  of  carbon,  and  bat 
imperfectly  freed  from  its  impurities,  gave  only  a  feeble  light,  and 
evolved  an  insupportable  odor,  and  the  result  was,  that  but  little 
favor  was  shown  to  the  new  discover}- ;  the  inventor  ultimately 
died,  ruined  by  bis  experiments.  The  English  soon  put  in  prac- 
tice the  crude  ideas  of  Le  Bon.  In  1804,  Windsor  patented  and 
claimed  the  credit  of  inventing  the  process  of  lighting  by  gas  ;  iu 
1805,  several  shops  in  Birmingham  were  illuminated  by  gas,  man- 
ufactured by  the  process  of  Windsor  and  Murdock ;  among  those 
who  used  this  new  light  was  Watt,  the  inventor  of  the  steam  en- 
gine. In  1816,  the  first  use  was  made  of  gas  in  London,  and  it 
was  not  until  1818  that  this,  invention,  really  of  French  origin, 
was  applied  in  France. — New  York  Magazine. 


CARBON. 

There  are  a  few  facts  connected  with  carbon  that  merit  consid- 
eration. Carbonic  acid  gas,  entering  the  lungs,  is  a  deadly  poi- 
son ;  but  entering  the  stomach,  which  lies  close  under  the  lungs, 
and  is  overlapped  by  them,  it  is  a  refreshing  beverage.  Although 
charcoal,  when  burnt,  gives  off  the  most  poisonous  gas,  it  seems 
to  be  very  jealous  of  other  gaseous  poisons ;  for  if  it  be  powdered 
and  set  about  in  pans  where  there  is  a  poisonous  atmosphere,  it 
will  seize  hold  of  poisonous  gases,  and  by  absorbing,  imprison 
them.  Even  in  a  drop  of  toast  and  water  the  charred  bread  seizes 
bold  of  whatever  impurities  exist  in  the  water;  and  water  passed 
through  beds  of  charcoal  becomes  filtered  and  beautifully  pure, 
being  compelled  to  give  up  to  the  charcoal  whatever  is  obnoxious. 
If  a  piece  of  meat  that  has  already  commenced  putrefying  be 
sprinkled  with  charcoal,  it  will  not  only  object  to  the  meat  putre- 
fying any  further,  but  it  will  sweeten  that  which  has  already  un- 
dergone putrefaction.  Although,  in  the  form  of  gas,  it  will  poi- 
son the  blood,  and  cause  speedy  stupefaction  and  death,  if  it  be 
powdered,  and  stitched  into  a  piece  of  silk,  and  worn  before  the 
mouth  as  a  respirator,  it  will  say  to  all  poisonous  gases  that  come 
to  the  mouth  with  the  air,  "  I  have  taken  this  post  to  defend  the 
lungs,  and  I  arrest  you  on  a  charge  of  murderous  intention." 
Such  are  the  various  facts  connected  with  carbon  ;  and  they  for- 
cibly indicate  that  those  who  understand  nature's  works  are  likely 
to  receive  her  best  protection. — The  Reason  Why. 


THE  VEGETARIAN'S. 

No  naturalist  who  has  examined  the  teeth  of  man,  and  com- 
pared their  structure  with  those  of  the  lower  animals,  can  be  of 
the  opinion  that  those  who  call  themselves  vegetarians  and  restrict 
themselves  entirely  to  a  vegetable  diet,  are  acting  in  accordance 
with  the  dictates  of  nature.  The  teeth  of  man,  partaking  as  they 
do,  in  a  nearly  equal  degree,  of  the  properties  of  the  herbivorous 
and  carnivorous  classes  of  animals,  show  that  he  has  been  des- 
tined to  be  nourished  by  both  descriptions  of  food.  "We  do  not 
require  to  refer  to  what  would  be  sufficient  evidence  of  the  pro- 
priety of  iising  tins  kind  of  aliment,  viz.,  the  natural  instincts  of 
man  to  seek  it,  or  to  the  superiority  in  energy  and  stamina  seen 
in  those  races  of  mankind  who  freely  use  it,  compared  with  those 
who,  from  circumstances  or  superstitious  observance,  do  not  par- 
take of  animal  food.  The  form  and  structure  of  the  teeth  alone 
affords  the  most  conclusive  proof  that  man  has  been  intended  by 
his  Creator  to  derive  his  food  in  nearly  equal  degrees  from  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  They  will  best  preserve  their 
constitutions  in  unimpaired  vigor,  therefore,  whodo  not  confine 
themselves  exclusively  to  the  use  of  either. — Nisbet's  Digestion 
and  the  Teeth. 

Fortune  has  been  considered  the  guardian  divinity  of  fools ; 
and,  on  this  score,  she  has  been  accused  of  blindness ;  but  it 
should  rather  be  adduced  as  a  proof  of  her  sagacity,  when  she 
helps  those  who  certaiuly  cannot  help  themselves.— Lacon. 
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BEL1UIOUS  FESTIVAL 

The  large  picture  on 
this  page  represents  tho 
grand  religious  festival  of 
the  Mohurrum,  in  India, 
and    tho    pageant    of   a 
showy    procession,    with 
images,   elephants,   ban- 
ners, armed  men,  carved 
tabernacles,  frantic  devo- 
tees, and  a  thousand  wild 
incidents    and    features. 
The  object  of  this  festival 
is  to  recall  the  death,  or 
so-called,  martyrdom,  of 
Hosseyn,  the  son  of  AH. 
Mohurrum  means  what  is 
"  sacred,"    or     "  forbid- 
den ;"  and  is  the  name  of 
the   first    month   of   the 
Arabic  year,  and  called 
"forbidden,"  because  the 
Arabs  could  not  legally 
make  war  in  it.    The  first 
ten   days   of  Mohurrum 
are   called ,  El  Azam  el 
Madoudat,  or  the  counted 
or  measured  days — it  be- 
ing believed  by  the  Mos- 
lems   that   in  these  ten 
days  the  Khoran  was  de- 
tached from  heaven,  to  be 
communicated    to    men, 
and  the  tenth  day  is  call- 
ed Ashourah.  Thus,  in  the 
89th  chapter  of  the  Kho- 
ran, called  the  "Dawn," 
Mohammed  makes  God 
swear  by  the  ten  nights. 
All  Moslems  keep  the  fes- 
tival, whether  they  belong 
to   the    Sunnite,  or    the 
Shea  rite,  because  it  is  re- 
garded  as    the    day  on 
which  Noah  came  out  of 
the  ark,  and  when  God 
was  reconciled  to  man. 
But  the  Shea  especially 
honor  this  as  a  .most  me- 
morable festival,  because, 
as  above  stated,  it  is  the 
anniversary  of  the  mas- 
sacre of  Hosseyn,  the  son 
of  Ali,  and,  in  their  eyes, 
a  sort  of  Christmas  of  Is- 
lam, if  we  may  be  allowed 
the  expression.    Ali  and 
his   sons  were  certainly 
men  of  great  purity  of  life, 
religious   zeal,  and   sim- 
plicity   of   conversation, 
although  ignorant  of  the 
divine  truths  of  Christi- 
anity.     The    campaign, 
which  ended  fatally  for 
Hosseyn,  in  the  sixty-first 
,..year  of  the  Hegira,  or  681 
of  the  Christian  era,  at 
Kerbelah,  was  simply  a 
dispute  between  Jeseed, 
the  son  of  Caliph  Moa- 
wieh,  and  Hosseyn,  the 
son  of  Ali,  for  the  succes- 
sion, or  caliphate.     Obei- 
dallah,  the  general  of  Jes- 
seed,  and  his  men,  behav- 
ed brutally  to  the  fallen 
foe.    The  head  of  Hos- 
seyn was  kicked  as  a  foot- 
ball;   "the  toes  of  the 
wicked    struck    the  lips 
that    the    prince  of   the 
apostles  loved  to  kiss." 
Hosseyn  was  eight  years 
of  age  when  his  maternal 
grandfather,  Mohammed, 
died,  and  was  the  favorite 
child  of  this  extraordina- 
ry old  man.     The  Sun- 
nites,  although  they   do 
not  repudiate  the  caliph- 
ate of  Abou  Bekr  and 
Moawieh,  have  yet  agreat 
veneration  for  Ali    and 
Hosseyn;  and  the  most 
venerated  mosque  of  Cai- 
ro, El-Hossaneyn,  is  that 
which  contains  the  bead 
of  Hosseyn,  preserved  in 
silver.    Equally  abhorred 
by  them  is  the  body  of  the 
rival,  Jeseed,  which  may 
be  seen  to  this  day  in  Da- 
mascus, covered  with  the 
stones  of  contempt,  flung 
on  it  on  his  anniversary. 
The  Affghans  and  Turks 
are  mostly  of  the  Sunnite 
rite ;  but  the  Persians,  and 
most  of  the  Indian  Mos- 
lems, belong  to  the  Shea. 
The  annual  pilgrimage  to 
me    mosque   of   Imanm 
Hosseyn  at  Kerbelah  at- 
tracts thousands  of  Shea 
from  Persia  and  India; 
and  in  every  considerable 
Mussulman  station  of  In- 
dia, the  festival  is   kept 
with  great  magnificence, 
the  elephants  gorgeously 
decked,  banners  carried, 
cowlies,    dervishes,    and 
other    fanatics,    dancing 
with  the  most  wild  and 
frantic  excitement. 
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ASIATIC  SKETCHES. 

Of  the  two  very  spirited  pictures 

on  thin  page,  the  firm  represents  a 
musical  soiree  in  Manilla.  Wo  huvo 
elsewhere  spoken  of  somo  of  the 
music  at  Manilla  as  being  very  fine, 
their  public  bands  being  m  good  aa 
Bomo  of  thoso  in  European  cities. 
Our  engraving,  however,  does  not 
represent  anything  on  so  extensive 
or  refined  a  scale,  it  being  eminent- 
ly popular  in  its  character.  The 
scene  is  a  back  shop  near  Manilla. 
Tho  Chinamen  have  closed  ap  their 
business  for  the  day,  and  fully  be- 
lieving in  tho  charms  of  music,  are 
indulging  in  the  onjnymcntof  that 
fine  and  elevating  art.  An  Indian 
is  admiring  the  harmony,  Ins  atti- 
tude and  look  expressing  intenso 
enjoyment ;  tho  old  game-eock,  that 
indispon.Hnblo  feature  in  every  Ma- 
nilla scene,  whore  tho  people  are  as 
kcon  lovers  of  cock-lighting  as  San- 
ta Anna,  is  calmly  roosting  in  a 
nielio  iu  tho  wall,  dozily  dreaming 
over  victories  achieved  and  battles 
to  bo  fought ;  tho  pnlo  alo-bottle 
contains  nothing  drinkable,  but  the 
teapot  is  well  filled,  and  tho  cigars 
rondor  tho  harmony  complete,  in 
every  senso  of  tho  word.  Tea  and 
tobacco  scetu  to  be  considered  a8 
essentials  to  life  in  Manilla.  Men, 
women  and  children,  Europeans 
and  foreigners,  smoke,  and  nil,  with- 
out nny  oxception,  consume  vast 
quantities  of  the  decoction  of  tho 
China  herb  piping  hot.  The  China- 
men, by  tho  way,  frequently  attain 
a  very  great  age,  and  they  attribute 
this  longevity,  in  n  great  measure, 
to  their  use  of  their  national  bever- 
age as  hot  as  they  can  drink  it. — 
Our  second  picture  on  this  page  ex- 
hibits a  curious  medley  of  Euro- 
peans and  natives,  soldiers  and 
civilians,  at  Hong-Kong,  the  princi- 
pal figures  hi  the  group  being  a  lot 
of  Chinese  nursery  maids,  with  their 
infantilo  charges*  Very  attentive 
and  pleasant  bonnes  aro  these  Celes- 
tial girls,  and  the  European  children 
become  very  much  attached  to  them, 
and  soon  learn  to  inako  their  wants 
intelligible  through  the  queer  gib- 
berish, half  English  and  half  "  brok- 
en China,"  in  which  they  converse. 
Tho  British  children  at  Hong-Kong, 
as  the  picture  shows,  aro  very  much 
overdressed,  and  are  taught  the 
abuso  of  crinoline  at  tender  age. 
Hard  by  the  group  of  girls  is  a 
crouching  Coolio  indulging  in  a 
whiff.  The  gentlemen  in  Chintz 
mitres  aro  1'arsees,  without  whom 
Hong-Kong  would  not  look,  like 
itself.  These  two  pictures  give  a 
very  correct  idea  of  everyday  life 
and  amusements  both  in  Manilla 
and  Hong-Kong.  These  people  are 
our  antipodes  in  almost  everything. 


MUSICAL    ENTERTAINMENT    IN    MANILLA. 


FEMALE  ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 

Every  school  lor  young  ladies 
rejoices  in  its  teacher  of  drawing, 
painting,  etc.,  as  its  teacher  of  mu- 
ric;  and  under  the  hands  of  these 
two  individuals,  the  whole  school, 
as  a  general  thing,  is  desired  to  pass 
by  teachers  and  parents.  French 
is  studied  as  an  accomplishment; 
dancing,  in  some  schools,  is  taught 
as  an  accomplishment.  The  result 
usually  is,  that  when  a  voung  lady 
is  finished  off,  she  can  play  six  tunes 
on  the  piano ;  has  executed  three 
pieces  or  drawing  or  painting,  which 
papa  buys  frames  for,  and  hangs  up 
in  the  parlor  for  exhibition  to  visit- 
ors ;  has  "  done "  a  little  portfolio 
in  water  colors,  in  which  the  teach- 
er's hand  is  frequently  risible ;  has 
learned  to  dance,  and  has  achieved 
a  free  run  of  nineteen  French 
phrases,  which  she  could  not  pro- 
nounce correctly  to  save  her  life. 
80  far  there  Is  nothing  but  show. 
Principles  have  not  been  compre- 
hended, and  she  has  nothing  in  her 
hands,  not  even  the  instruments  for 
winning  the  accomplishments  which 
she  and  her  friends  imagine  she 
We  hare  seen  such 
Dnished-off  young  women  by  hun- 
dreds. They  are  picked  up  by  in- 
fatuated young  men,  and  made  into 
wives  and  housekeepers.  Our  read- 
ers call  upon  such  wives  every  fair 
day.  They  will  see  the  school-girl 
efforts  in  drawing  transplanted  from 
the  old  home  where  first  placed,  to 
bloom  on  the  walls  of  the  husband 
— an  evidence  that  she  was  once 
"  accomplished."  There  stands  the 
piano.  You  ask  her  to  play.  She 
sits  down  reluctantly,  and  gives  you 
one  of  the  immortal  six  that  she 
made  you  sick  of  when  she  first  re- 
turned from  school.  She  has  not 
learned  a  tune  since.  Her  husband 
says,  with  a  sigh,  that  she  has  not 
played  any  since  she  was  married. 
She  cannot  even  play  a  piece  of 
simple  sacred  music  at  sight,  to 
accommodate  a  company  of  sing- 
ing friends  who  happen  in  on  a 
Sabbath  evening.  You  toss  her  & 
French  l-on  mot,  and  she  stares ;  or 
you  ask  her  to  render  a  French 
quotation  against  which  you  stum- 
ble in  a  review,  but  she  has  "for- 
gotten her  French."  You  meet  her 
at  an  assembly,  and  she  walks  a 
quadrille  like  an  automaton,  or 
stumbles  at  every  change  of  the 
dance.  So  you  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  she  was  just  accom- 
plished enough  to  accomplish  her 
marriage,  and  that  being  out  of  the 
market,  her  accomplishments  could 
be  of  no  further  use.  And  this 
makes  up  the  whole  round  of  life  of 
many  an  accomplished  young  lady. 
— Republican  Journal. 


CHINESE   NURSERY  MAIDS    ON   THE   PARADE   GROUND,   HONG   KONG. 
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SMILES. 

HV  Wll.UAM   WINTER. 

You  who  judgo  by  what  you  see, 

Often  fnil  to  judge  nrighfcj 
Stars  are  shining  solemnly 

In  the  tiny  as  in  the  night 
All  tho  day  they  lie  concealed 

By  th«  glory  of  tho  sun; 
But  at  evo  they  shine  revealed 

In  tho  azuro,  ouc  by  one. 

So  tho  daylight  of  a  smilo 

May  but  veil  the  human  face, 
Hiding,  for  a  little  while, 
Every  care  ami  sorrow's  traco. 
Look  boneath  the  outward  show, 

Through  tho  suushine  to  the  ujght; 
And,  from  what  you  surely  know. 
Learn  to  see  aud  judge  aright! 

_ *--■>•«—* 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE    DUTCHMAN'S    VISION. 

BY    NED    ANUfcUTOW. 

Mynheer  Commerfhuscii  Von  Brummell  was  a  lucky 
man.  lie  had  lived  six  and  twenty  years  in  that  planet  of  tho 
solar  system  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  earth,  without  any 
of  the  orbits  of  his  private  system  ever  having  gone  erratic  or  amiss. 
He  had  been  blest  with  a  mother,  but  that  he  might  not  be  coddled 
into  frowardness,  she  had  early  been  called  away ;  he  was  blest 
with  a  father,  a  fine,  heavy-built  burgomaster,  as  round  as  a 
tureen  and  as  capable  of  turtle,  who  usually  swore  by  "  a  stiver," 
though  now  and  then,  to  suit  the  importance  of  a  subject,  he  would 
get  as  high  as  "a  guilder,"  and  who  never  contradicted  his  son  as 
long  as  he  kept  clear  of  his  gouty  foot  and  his  tobacco-box.  Above 
all,  Mynheer  Commeifrusch  was  blest  in  having  neither  brother  nor 
sister,  so  that  when  a  boy  he  had  none  to  pinch  and  bruise  him, 
and  when  a  man,  none  to  count  the  ducats  he  spent,  or  to  watch 
the  diminution  of  the  common  stock. 

With  all  these  blessings  cut  like  a  canal  round  him,  we  need  not 
wonder  that  Von  Brummell's  sorrows  drained  off  gradually  from 
the  day  he  was  launched  into  the  world,  till,  by  the  time  he  knew 
how  to  distinguish  between  joy  and  sorrow,  he  had  none  of  the  lat- 
ter remaining  to  analyze.  The  Dutchman's  only  discomfort  was 
that  he  had  nothing  to  do ;  he  found  that  the  florins  acted  the  part 
of  those  famous  German  elves,  forerunning  even  his  very  finger's 
ends,  and  enacting  his  identical  purpose  before  he  could  stretch 
forth  his  arm  towards  the  handiwork.  If  he  thought  to  walk,  a  sti- 
ver spurred  him  into  a  boat ;  if  he  determined  to  do  a  good  day's 
work  before  he  ate  his  dinner,  two  or  three  mischievous  guilders 
flitted  across  his  eyes  and  so  dazzled  him,  that  for  his  life,  he  could 
not  help  overlooking  "the  dreadful  note  of  preparation,"  and 
stumbling  plump  upon  his  knife  and  fork. 

Tho  mauvais  plaisanteries  annoyed  mynheer  to  such  a  degree 
that  ho  actually  once  went  tho  length  of  throwing  his  purse  into 
the  Zuyder  Zee,  which  rash  act,  by  the  way,  gave  rise  to  such 
conversation  among  his  relations  and  friends,  that  a  third  cousin 
of  his  (and  in  default  of  issue,  his  heir),  would  certainly  have  gone 
tho  length  of  taking  out  a  writ  against  him  of  de  lunatico  inqniren- 
do,  had  not  Von  Brummell  undeniably  proved  that  before  he  threw 
in  the  purse  ho  took  out  tho  money.  And  finding  from  this  speci- 
men that  he  had  nothing  for  it  but  still  to  keep  the  tormenting 
guilders  and  stivers,  he  determined  to  find  out  some  other  way  of 
drowning  his  idle  hours  than  that  already  tried  of  drowning  his 
purse. 

Pull  of  this  resolution  he  set  himself  down  to  think ;  but  as  many 
of  our  readers  may  never  have  had  any  opportunity  of  seeing  a 
Dutchman  in  that  unusual  predicament,  a  few  words  of  descrip- 
tion may  not  be  here  amiss.  For  fear  of  the  consequences  arising 
from  involuntary  contractions  and  expansions,  both  of  which 
physical  phenomena  are  liable  to  occur  when  a  Hollander's  brain 
is  put  in  motion,  Mynheer  Von  Brummell  took  care  to  furnish 
himself  with  a  venerable  arm-chair  which  had  been  in  his  family 
a  eentury  and  a  half,  and  was  famous  in  its  day  for  being  the 
exact  fit  for  the  huge  frame  of  Mynheer  Golusty  Von  Brummell, 
the  greatest  burgomaster  Holland  ever  knew. 

Having  taken  possession  of  this  invaluable  relic  by  depositing 
himself,  thoughts  and  all,  on  its  well  stuffed  cushions,  ho  trans- 
lated his  legs,  twisted  something  into  the  shape  of  Mercury's  ca- 
duceus,  on  to  the  ridge  of  his  right  hand  arm,  by  which  action  his 
upper  half  was  thrust  back  and  safely  ensconced  in  the  hinder 
recesses  of  the  seat.  With  his  arms  he  performed  sundry  new 
and  astonishing  evolutions — now  beating  the  air,  and  now  beating 
his  breast ;  at  one  time  raising  them  on  high  like  the  aspiring 
branches  of  a  poplar,  and  at  another  sinking  them  by  his  side  like 
the  more  modest  foliage  of  a  willow ;  to  all  which  motions  his  eyes 
assorted — shooting  out,  twinkling  in,  ogling  to  the  right,  squinting 
to  the  left,  as  the  thought  of  what  ho  should  think  about  led  him 
this  way  or  that. 

But  while  all  these  various  parts  of  his  body  were  performing 
their  eccentricities,  Mynheor  Von  Brummell's  mouth,  from  which 
organ  he  had  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  imbibe  all  his  sensa- 
tions, remained  stationary  and  in  one  position — open,  open,  open, 
as  the  sluices  of  his  own  country  after  an  overflow,  or  as  a  prodi- 
gal's purse  after  a  successful  Jew's  interview.  It  was  thus  that 
Von  Brummell  waited  for  thought,  and  it  was  thus  that  thought 
made  him  wait  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  till  at  length,  his  patience 
all  gone,  and  thought  none  the  nearer,  he  thus  invoked  : 

"0,  slimy,  stagnant,  suekweed  thought, 
By  guilders  thou  canst  not  be  bought!" 


To  his  infinite  astonishment  he  discovered  that  ho  had  uttered  a 
eouplot.  Fato's  decree  was  clear;  ho  untwisted  his  legs,  took  tho 
embargo  off  the  arm-chair,  and  from  that  moment  resolved  to  be  a 
poet.  Mynheer  Von  Brummell's  poetry,  however,  led  him  no 
further  than  tho  above  couplet.  Ho  sinned  that  once,  but  novor 
sinned  again.  In  spito  of  all  his  efforts  to  perpetrate  the  same 
offence  once  more,  tho  muse  would  not  come.  So  for  want  of  tho 
real  thing,  ho  gave  up  making  poetry,  and  took  to  reading  it. 

Mynheer  Von  Brummell  now  found  himself  in  tho  right  track; 
his  books  furnished  him  with  ideas,  and  he,  by  a  mighty  effort  of 
the  mind,  provided  tho  rest.  After  finishing  his  own  dear,  de- 
lightful Dutch  authors,  he  read  in  the  host  translations  ho  could 
procure,  German  horrors,  English  mysteries,  and  Italian  mira- 
cles. The  consequence  was  natural,  the  transition  easy.  Myn- 
heer Commerfrusch  Von  Brummell  became  an  accomplished 
visionary. 

The  first  hint  his  father  got  of  what  was  going  on  was  from  tho 
young  gentleman  announcing  to  him  that  ho  intended  to  turn 
merchant.  Mynheer  Von  Brummell  the  elder  asked  no  questions  ; 
he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  doing  so ;  but  he  said  "  Goot,"  and  the 
affair  was  settled.  Now  some  people  may  be  surprised  that  tho 
first  act  of  our  hero's  vision  should  be  in  a  warehouse.  We  re- 
quest these  people  to  romember  that  Mynheer  Von  Brummell  was 
a  Dutchman. 

Goods  were  purchased,  clerks  engaged,  storerooms  opened — all 
went  on  well  for  three  months;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  tho 
new  made  merchant  happened  to  meet  Miss  Von  Schwahb  at  a 
tea-party;  he  liked  her  with  the  first  cup;  he  loved  her  with  tho 
second ;  he  adored  her  with  the  third.  The  tea-party  broke  up  ; 
Mynheer  went  home,  got  out  all  his  visionary  apparatus,  and  Miss 
Von  Schwabb,  in  the  course  of  three  minutes  and  a  half,  was 
created  a  queen,  while  hor  humblo  servant  carried  on  the  effect  of 
the  picture  by  constituting  himself  her  generalissimo  and  com- 
mander-in-chief. As  generalissimos  never  balance  cash-books,  the 
cash-book  was  left  that  evening  to  balance  itself. 

When  Von  Brummell  awoke  next  morning,  Miss  Von  Schwabb 
was  still  jn  his  heart.  Every  minute  indented  her  image  deeper 
in  his  brain,  and  at  her  altar  he  resolved  to  sacrifice  cash-book, 
ledger  and  journal.  In  return  for  this  incivility,  cash-book,  ledger 
and  journal  sacrificed  him,  and  at  the  end  of  three  more  months 
the  merchant  was  next  door  to  a  bankrupt. 

His  father,  however,  stepped  in  just  in  time,  added  such  spokes 
as  the  wheel  required,  and  in  a  short  time  the  trading  vehicle  was 
completely  repaired  and  set  going  again.  The  old  gentleman, 
however,  dropped  his  favorite  "  Goot,"  and  in  its  place  substituted 
"Der  duyvil !"  But  when  Commerfrusch  gave  him  to  understand 
that  he  never  intended  to  ride  in  that  go-cart  again,  the  burgo- 
master could  not  express  his  astonishment.  Thrice  ho  opened 
his  mouth  with  an  essay  to  speak,  and  thrice  ho  shut  it,  having 
uttered  nothing. 

This  silence  was  ominous,  for  it  caused  his  astonishment  to 
work  imvardly,  and  in  thirteen  days,  Burgomaster  Von  Brum- 
mell was  as  dead  in  law  as  Alexander  the  Great.  Commerfrusch 
had  sense  enough  to  be  sorry  for  tho  accident,  and  yet  to  be  glad 
that  it  had  saved  him  from  a  quarrel,  for  he  wrell  remembered  his 
father's  old  favorite  proverb  : 

''  No  wealth  till  thrifty, 
No  wife  till  fifty." 

And  as  he  did  not  relish  the  idea  of  waiting  four  and  twenty  years 
for  Miss  Von  Schwabb's  charms,  he  was  not  sorry  to  have  avoided 
an  expose  with  the  old  gentleman.  This,  however,  all  belonged 
to  the  inward  man — outwardly  he  was  an  example  for  all  dutiful 
sons ;  he  paid  his  sire's  debts,  received  his  dues,  looked  grave  on 
all  proper  occasions,  and  when  he  felt  dull  and  inclined  to  weep, 
stopped  his  tears  by  a  well  timed  vision  of  his  dear  Miss  Schwabb. 

It  was  worth  a  virtuoso's  while  to  watch  the  progress  of  these 
poetical  effusions  ;  ono  by  one  they  raised  their  fair  subject  from 
a  queen  to  an  empress,  from  an  empress  to  an  angel,  from  an  angel 
to  something  unutterable  and  inexpressible,  and  from  something 
unutterable  and  inexpressible  to  "  meine  vrow  Von  Brummell,"  a 
sad  anti-climax  to  those  who  are  not  in  love,  but  to  a  faithful, 
loving  soul,  the  essence  and  quintessence  of  all  climaxes. 

Three  months  appear  to  have  been  a  cabalistic  number,  the 
magic  period  to  Commerfrusch.  We  have  already  had  twice  to 
record  the  progress  of  that  lapse  of  time,  and  now  again,  three 
months  had  passed  over  the  old  burgomaster's  grave.  The  young 
lover  mustered  courage  to  sigh  soft  nothings  in  his  lady's  ear. 
But  what  was  his  surprise,  astonishment  and  despair,  when  he  met 
with  rejection  in  return  for  all  tho  ideal  honors  he  had  bestowed 
upon  Miss  Schwabb  ! 

He  would  not  believe  his  senses  !  Ears  were  false  when  they 
recorded  their  oral  negative  ;  eyes  equally  so  when  they  reported 
their  ocular  negative.  Holland  flitted  from  before  his  sight ;  canals 
sunk  ;  dykes  disappeared  ;  and,  acme  of  desperation  !  he  stood  on 
a  land  where  the  waters  of  mercy  were  swallowed  in  tho  swamp  of 
cruelty. 

In  this  dilemma,  Mynheer  Von  Brummell  betook  himself  to  his 
ancestor's  arm-chair,  with  a  bottle  of  poison  clenched  in  one  hand 
and  a  death-dealing  poniard  in  the  other.  He  looked  first  right, 
then  left,  and  his  resolution  then  failed  him.  He  thought  of  Miss 
Schwabb's  cruelty,  and  once  again  he  was  resolved.  He  was  not, 
however,  of  Macbeth's  mind — "If 'twere  done  when  'twere  clone, 
'twere  well  it  were  done  quickly  ;" — but  wisely  concluding  that 
this  might  perhaps  be  the  last  opportunity  for  a  vision,  he  resolved 
to  indulge  himself  in  that  farewell  luxury,  and  then  die  for  Miss 
Schwabb. 

For  this  purpose  he  shut  his  eyes,  and  then  saw  the  following 
scene : — All  around  him  was  one  vast  lake,  but  so  glass}r  and  un- 
ripplcd  was  its  surface,  that  it  might  have  been  mistaken  for  Miss 


Schwabb's  looking-glass,  had  ho  not  perceived  floating  on  it  little 
Dutch-built  canoes  of  a  fantastic  form,  in  eacli  of  which  was 
sitting  one  solitary  individual  with  a  huge  pipe  in  his  mouth. 

But  tho  principal  mature  of  the  picture  was  a  clumsy  brig,  which 
occupied  nearly  the  centre,  and  on  board  of  which  every  ropo  was 
coiled  with  the  greatest  precision,  every  sail  set  with  the  most  sys- 
tematic regularity ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  aloft  or  below,  foreships 
or  astern,  not  a  living  soul  was  to  be  seen.  Mynheer  Commer- 
frusch was  astonished. 

"How  comes  it,"  he  thought,  "that  each  little  cock-boat  is 
manned,  while  this  gallant  vessel  lies  at  tho  mercy  of  the  waters, 
without  a  soul  to  caro  for  her?" 

His  attention,  however,  was  presently  called  from  this  circum- 
stance, by  observing  theso  little  boats  and  their  cargo  were  arrang- 
ing themselves  on  either  side  of  tho  great  ship.  This  movement 
awakened  his  curiosity,  and  ho  scanned  with  attention  the  counte- 
nances of  those  who  were  the  sailors,  and  to  his  astonishment  ho 
perceived  that  all  thoso  to  the  right  of  the  vessel  bore  his  own 
similitude,  whilo  those  on  tho  left  were  fac-simjles  of  Miss  Von 
Schwabb. . 

"  I  see  it  now,"  quoth  he  ;  "  the  great  ship  is  tho  grave,  and  the 
Schwabbs  do  well  not  to  come  on  my  side  of  it." 

But  while  his  eyes  bad  been  marking  this  difference,  his  noso 
discovered  another  equally  ominous.  The  clouds  that  arose  from 
tho  pipes  of  the  Brummellitcs  wero  wafted  his  way,  and  they 
smacked  of  the  genuine  Batavian  flavor.  It  would  have  been  odd 
if  he  had  not  recognized  it,  for  he  had  relished  that  same  scent 
from  his  infancy ;  but  anon,  these  clouds  gave  way,  and  the  smoke 
of  the  Schwabbites  played  round  his  olfactory  nerves. 

"Faugh  !'" cried  our  young  Hamlet,  "it  is  West  India  returns." 

And  again  it  would  have  been  odd  if  he  had  not  recognized  it, 
for  he  had  detested  that  same  scent  from  his  infancy. 

"  The  die  is  cast!"  cried  he,  arousing  from  his  vision  ;  "and 
before  yon  windmill  shall  twirl  three  times,  I  will  man  that  tall 
ship  myself !" 

At  this  moment  a  respectable  looking  old  gentleman  walked  in, 
and  in  measured  language,  said  : 

"Mynheer  Commerfrusch  Von  Brummell,  I  would  speak  with 
you." 

"  Speak  then  quickly,  for  I  have  only  a  twirl  and  three  quarters 
to  spare." 

"  I  am  the  father  of  Miss  Von  Schwabb." 

"I  know  it !"  cried  Commerfrusch  ;  "  and  for  that  you  are  wel- 
come. Tell  her  I  mado  her  live  like  a  queen,  and  that  I  made 
myself  die  liko  a  hero — see,  the  last  twirl  is  approaching !" 

"  She  bade  me  sa.y — " 

"Death,  thou  art  welcome  !" 

"No,  not  that,  but  that  she  thinks,  if  you  please — " 

"  One  half  twirl  ends  all !" 

"  She  has  altered  her  mind — " 

"Mynheer!"  cried  Commerfrusch,  dropping  his  dagger. 

"  And  that  in  proper  course  of  time,  it  is  possible  she  may  marry 
you." 

"  Then  exit  poison,  and  enter  dinner  !"  roared  Von  Brummell. 
"We'll  just  settle  the  preliminaries  over  my  mutton,  and  then 
Miss  Schwabb  can  be  asked  to  find  the  time." 


ANTI-CELIBACY  CLUBS. 


Several  female  clubs  have  been  formed  in  the  departments  of  the 
Var  and  the  Gironde,  in  Paris,  for  mutual  relief  against  celibacy. 
Tho  original  club,  after  which  the  others  are  modelled,  has  been 
in  existence  four  years.  Each  member  pays  ten  francs  monthly 
to  the  treasurer.  ^The  subscriptions  produce  annually  24,000 
francs,  to  which  is  added  the  amount  raised  by  two  half-yearly 
lotteries,  of  which  the  prizes  are  composed  of  valuable  articles,  tho 
gift  of  the  members.  The  original  club  is  composed  of  two  hun- 
dred young  ladies.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  society  is  enabled 
to  dispose  of  30,000  or  40,000  francs,  which  serve  to  give  a  mar- 
riage portion  to  two  or  three  of  the  members,  chosen  by  ballot.  If 
the  fortunate  candidates  are  not  married  within  a  year,  tho  money 
returns  to  the  common  fund,  and  additional  candidates  arc  por- 
tioned the  following  year.  Tho  members  of  the  club  continue  to 
pay  their  subscriptions  for  ten  years  after  marriage,  and  are  bound 
to  facilitate  by  all  means  in  their  power  the  marriage  of  their 
former  associates.  The  members  ot  the  association,  married  or 
single,  are  bound  as  long  as  they  live  to  aid  and  succor  their 
fellow-members  under  all  circumstances. — Albion. 


TEMPERANCE  IN  SWEDEN. 

Bayard  Taylor,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  New  York  Tribune, 
writes  from  Sweden  as  follows : — "  Drunkenness  is  a  leading  vice 
among  the  Swedes,  as  we  have  daily  evidence  here.  .  Six  years 
ago  the  consumption  of  brandy  through  the  kingdom  was  nine 
gallons  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  annually ;  but  it  has 
decreased  considerably  since  then,  mainly  because  of  the  manu- 
facture of  beer  and  porter.  Sweden  and  the  United  States  are  fast 
proving  the  fact  that  lager  beer  is  more  efficacious  in  preventing 
intemperance  than  any  amount  of  prohibitory  law.  Brandy-drink- 
ing is  still  one  of  the  greatest  curses  of  Sweden.  It  is  no  unusual 
thing  to  see  boys  of  twelve  or  fourteen  take  their  "finkle"  before 
dinner.  The  celebrated  Swedish  punch,  made  of  arrack  wine  and 
sugar,  is  a  universal  evening  drink,  and  one  of  the  most  insidious 
ever  invented,  despite  its  fine  flavor.  There  is  a  movement  of 
total  abstinence,  but  it  seems  to  have  made  but  little  progress." 


IMMORTALITY.  » 

How  beautiful  the  following  from  the  pen  of  Prentice,  and  how 
happy  tho  heart  that  can  see  their  beauties  as  ho  portrays  them: — 
"  Why  is  it  that  the  rainbow  and  the  cloud  come  over  us  with 
a  beauty  that  is  not  of  earth,  and  thus  pass  away,  and  leave  us  to 
muse  on  their  faded  loveliness  ;  why  is  it  that  the  stars,  which  hold 
their  festival  around  their  midnight  thrones,  and  set  above  the 
grasp  of  our  limited  faculties,  forever  moving  us  with  their  unap- 
proachable glory?  And  why  is  it  that  bright  forms  of  human 
beauty  are  presented  to  our  view,  and  taken  from  us,  leaving  the 
thousand  dreams  of  affection  to  flow  hack  in  Alpine  torrents  upon 
our  hearts?  We  are  born  to  a  higher  destiny  than  that  of  earth. 
There  is  a  realm  where  the  beautiful  being  that  now  passes  before 
us  like  a  meteor  will  stay  in  our  presence  forever!" 
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THE  REGALIA  OF  SCOTLAND. 


nv    m  mv   a.   i.owi;i.l. 


It  whs  a  damp,  IbWOiy  morning  iii  the  yeBX  Iti.'.it.  'I'lir  in  I 
hud  settled  ilutik  and  heavy  upon  the  Scottish  Mils;  and  from  (ho 
numerous  lochs  still  floated  upward  a  wet,  murky  fog-bank, which 
was  as  distressing  tu  UlO  0V0  as  it  was  disagreeable  to  tho  nk in. 
Prom  an  ovorhanging  rock,  almost  inucooKfdblu  by  the  docp  ami 
in  <-,\  ravine  that  ran  through  it,  (In:  msili:  i.f  Dahottftr  Wfc8 
scarcely  visible ;  hut  us  the  morning  advanced,  tin;  sun  Ugktqd 
the  hf ghost  towers,  and  gradually  clearing  off  the  mists,  it  showed 
the  wliole  of  tho  rmlo  fortress,  standing  in  its  nuked  roDghness 
above  the  sea.  This  strong  and  impregnable  castle  was  the  pride 
of  Kincardineshire,  being  the  hereditary  fortress  of  the  Boris 
Mnrinctml,  and  having  proved  its  capabilities  of  defence  under 
John  Ogilvy,  of  lianas,  who  still  In  Id  his  post  as  governor. 

On  the  morning  of  which  wo  speak,  had  the  thick  fog  cleared 
sooner,  Ogilvy  might  havo  heen  seen  cautiously  looking  out  from 
tho  door  that  openod  on  the.  landward  side,  as  if  eagerly  expecting 
somo  one.  The  anxious  expression  on  the  governor's  face  gave 
way  to  that  of  cheerfulness,  as  ho  beheld  a  horgo  slowly  winding 
around  the  base  of  the  rock.  Ho  hastily  descended  tlio  hill,  and 
on  arriving  at  tho  bottom,  ho  eagerly  greotcd  a  lady,  whom  ho 
helped  to  dismount,  and  accompanied  her  to  tho  castle.  An  hour 
elapsed  before  they  again  re-appeared.  In  fart,  so  warm  and 
friendly  was  tho  reception  which  the  governor  and  Mrs.  Ogilvy 
■  gave  tho  lady,  that  she  lingered  longer  than  she  intended.  A  ta- 
ble had  been  already  spread  with  the  bountiful  remains  of  a  real 
Scotch  breakfast,  in  which  fish,  gamo  and  fowl  wore  conspicuous, 
and  which  tho  guest  was  urgod  to  partake  with  more  of  hospitality 
perhaps  than  was  actually  needed,  and  which,  in  these  days  of 
ultra  refinement,  would  hardly  havo  been  doemed  polite. 

John  Ogilvy,  governor  of  Dunottar,  was  a  tall,  broad-shouldered, 
middlo-agcd  man,  with  strongly  marked  features,  high  cheek  bones, 
and  a  mass  of  light-colored  hair,  which  his  wifo  called  auburn,  but 
which  ho  persisted  in  calling  red.  His  wifo  was  a  pretty  little  wo- 
man, with  laughing  blue  eyes,  a  bright  Scottish  complexion,  and 
a  mouth  that  scorned  made  for  smiles.  The  visitor,  whom  they 
addressed  as  Mrs.  Granger,  was  a  noble  lady,  tall  and  finely 
formed,  and  with  an  intellectual  expression  on  her  really  hand- 
some face,  that  interested  the  beholder  at  first  sight,  and  which  a 
further  acquaintance  did  not  disappoint.  Her  tartan  riding-dress 
fitting  close  to  her  form,  and  tho  hat  formed  of  the  same  material 
as  tho  habit,  with  long  plumes  worn  gracefully  at  the  sido,  and 
long  ends  of  plaid  ribbon  floating  on  her  shoulder,  was  a  garb  in 
which  she  looked  especially  well;  and  tho  morning  rido  had 
brought  a  fresh  color  into  her  checks,  notwithstanding  the  fog  that 
encumbered  tho  atmosphere. 

Mrs.  Granger  was  the  wife  of  the  minister  of  Kinneff,  a  man 
whose  large  heart  and  brave  spirit  bespoke  him  ono  of  the  noble 
works  of  tho  Creator.  Three  years  before,  he  had  wooed  and  won 
tho  daughter  of  a  Scottish  laird  ;  and  his  union  with  sweet  Alice 
Glenburn  had  been  one  of  almost  perfect  happiness.  Not  a  step 
in  tho  green  lanes  orshady  woods  of  Kinneff  but  had  been  trodden 
together;  not  a  poor  family  that  had  not  experienced  their  benevo- 
lence, and  blossed  their  presence  when  they  came  like  sunshine 
into  their  dwellings.  Born  to  wealth  and  honors,  Alice  Glenburn 
had  gladly  shared  the  lowly  parsonage  which  was  so  sweet  a  homo 
when  blest  with  Fergus  Granger's  love.  Latterly  their  acquain- 
tance with  the  family  at  Dunottar  Castle  had  been  a  source  of  un- 
feigned pleasure  to  tho  minister  and  his  wifo ;  nor  was  it  less  so  to 
tho  governor  and  his  lady. 

Not  even  tho  blockade  with  which  the  English  had  attempted  to 
get  tho  castle  into  their  hands,  nor  the  state  of  closo  scrutiny  in 
which  every  one  was  held  during  the  siege,  had  prevented  tho 
minister  or  Mrs.  Granger  from  making  their  almost  daily  visit  to 
the  castle :  and  frequently  the  latter  would  take  over  large  bundles 
of  work  and  stay  with  her  friends  until  tho  sewing  was  completed. 
Once  or  twice,  the  English  general  caused  the  lady's  pretty  cov- 
crod  work-basket  to  bo  inspected,  laughingly  declaring  that  he  only 
did  it  for  the  pleasure  of  assisting  her  to  mount  again  upon  her 
steed — a  shaggy  Shetland  pony,  not  remarkable  for  his  beauty, 
but  strong  and  sure-footed.  After  this,  she  fearlessly  carried  her 
basket,  which  was  a  largo  one,  and  innumerable  packages  besides, 
of  all  shapes  and  sizes ;  and  no  search  was  made- and  no  questions 
asked. 

This  day  tlio  lady  had  stopped  as  usual  at  the  English  encamp- 
ment, and  the  general  himself  had  assisted  her  to  dismount  for  a 
few  moments,  and  then  to  remount.  General  Monk  was  a  thor- 
ough-bred Englishman,  polite  and  courtly  in  his  manners,  and 
particularly  gentle  to  the  ladie3.  Tho  minister's  wife  had  made 
quite  an  impression  upon  the  general,  from  her  uniform  cheerful- 
ness, her  fine  horsemanship,  even  with  such  an  unpromising  sub- 
ject as  the  Shetland  pony,  and  her  ladylike  demeanor.  On  this 
morning  the  general  had  asked  her  where  her  usual  bundle  of  work 
was,  and  received  for  an  answer  that  she  had  left  it  the  day  before, 
and  was  now  coming  to  the  castle  after  it.  "When  an  hour  or  two 
after,  he  saw  her  return  with  a  large  bundle,  he  smiled  and  pointed 
to  it  as  she  passed  by  him.  She  also  smiled,  and  touching  the 
point  of  her  riding-stick  to  her  pony's  back,  sho  galloped  off, 
inwardly  rejoicing  in  her  escape. 

"  There  goes  a  pretty  woman,"  said  the  Englishman  to  an  officer 
who  stood  near. 

"Is  that  the  reason  then  that  you  did  not  search  that  large 
package  which  she  carried  1  Methinks  I  have  seen  a  peasant  wo- 
man undergo  closer  scrutiny  from  General  Monk's  men,  than  this 
fair  lady  was  submitted  to." 


"Doubtless.     You  know,  Maywood,  that  I  cannot  resist  the 

pyrenfl.    1  bolii      tl    I  i  on thi*  entovpriw, 

did  a  it  ■■." 

"  I  do  not  dotiht  it— and  it  :'                                      FBI  SWAN  of  tni-, 

I  be  ••■■  oulti  ■  !   you." 

Tho  buiy  by  tbix  time  wa   fni  oil   among  too  loll-,  and  u  ihc 

rc-jippi-arvd  after  bring  invisiliji;    tor   a  while,  th< 

tool  rhg  bach  towntylti  Ihc  encampment,  mid  then  afgmg  he*  bono 
into  a  quicker  pace,    bo  wnj  lost  from  their  sight. 

"  The  minister  of  Kinneff  hum  be  o  boppjr  roan/'  sj| 
YVilmor.    "That  countenance  mo  I    bed  a  bright  light  orei  o 
dreary  Scottish  manse  among  these  wild  hills.  Hut,  gcrieral,  when 

do  you  mine  this  sjegC  ?     Are  you  not  timl  of  holding  watch  Over 

these  dogged  Scotch  Presbyterians  with  their  sour  facet  mid  long, 

tank  bodies?'1 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  colonel.  I  rather  enjoy  their  vexation  ;  mid 
you  sco  that  as  it  is  not  a  wit-go  that  necessarily  involvoi  suffering, 
and  that  I  am  only  seeking  to  make  that  stout  old  governor  deliver 

up  his  castle,  with  perfect  liberty  to  toko  himself  out  of  the  way 
the  moment  be  capitulates,  why.  even  your  soft  heart,  Wllmcr, 
cannot  see  any  great  amount  of  cruelty  in  the  operation.  VTo 
make  no  war  against  women  or  children  ;  but  if  Mac  <:<nmuill  Dhu 
should  get  into  our  hands,  it  would  be  something  to  boast  of." 

"  Yes,  but  this  old  castle— what  is  tho  special  idea  of  conquering 
this?" 

"For  tho  treasure  which  is  doubtless  concealed  beneath  its 
arches.  Then,  too,  the  regalia,  which  these  Scotchmen  vnluo  as 
they  do  their  passport  to  heaven  !  and  which  we  must  obtain,  peace- 
ably if  they  will,  but  forcibly  if  we  must ;  it  would  be  a  feather  in 
our  Iilnglish  caps,  if  wo  could  but  secure  it." 

Tho  siege  continued.  The  venerable  castle  was  surrounded  on 
every  sido.  All  along  the  foot  of  the  hugo  rock  that  overhung  the 
ocean,  tho  English  vessels  lay  at  anchor,  so  near  that  not  the  small- 
est boat  could  pass  between;  and  on  tlio  land  side,  the  minister's 
wife  was,  after  somo  days,  forbidden  to  visit  the  castle  without 
submitting  to  a  strict  search,  so  that  no  food  should  be  carried, 
even  in  such  quantities  as  might  bo  concealed  in  her  work-basket. 
Tho  fact  was  that  Mrs.  Granger  had  already  carried  such  pro- 
visions to  her  friends  as  could  bo  condensed  into  small  quantities. 
Her  capacious  pockets,  unobservable  in  tho  heavy  folds  of  her 
tartan  dress,  had  held  bottles  of  wine,  packages  of  portable  soup 
and  bags  of  hard-boiled  eggs,  every  time  she  had  passed  the  Eng- 
lish camp.  But  now  she  was  compelled  to  leave  off"  visiting 
them,  or  run  the  risk  of  a  search,  which  she  was  not  inclined  to 
submit  to. 

Day  by  day  the  defence  grew  weaker,  for  now  the  provisions 
were  rapidly  decreasing.  Each  day  John  Ogilvy  walked  out 
upon  the  battlements,  with  tho  feeling  that  he  must  surrender  the 
castle;  and  as  often  as  ho  glanced  over  the  preparations  of  the 
English,  he  would  turn  back,  with  a  fresh  resolve  to  bold  out  until 
death.  But  other  lives  were  involved  in  his.  His  wife,  grown 
palo  and  delicate,  was  already  suffering  for  the  nourishing  things 
with  which  Alice  Granger  had  so  long  supplied  her  wants  ;  and 
little  Flora  Ogilvy,  a  fair,  tender  flower,  was  fading  away  under 
tho  same  privations. 

Thero  was  a  desperate  struggle  in  the  brave  heart  of  John 
Ogilvy.  Had  it  been  for  himself  alone,  the  strong  man  would  not 
havo  murmured  ;  but  those  precious  lives ! — those  lives  for  which 
he  would  have  willingly  died,  if,  by  so  doing,  he  could  avert  from 
them  a  single  pang — for  these  he  must  do  what  his  brave  spirit  re- 
volted from  ;  and  smothering  a  terrible  sensation  at  his  heart,  he 
wrote  tho  articles  of  capitulation,  and  they  wero  accepted.  Ac- 
cepted, but  never  fulfilled  by  the  treacherous  Southron — for  no 
treasure,  none  of  that  precious  and  coveted  regalia  were  found  ; 
and  for  this,  Ogilvy  and  his  wifo  wero  imprisoned,  and  even  tor- 
tured, to  make  them  discover  where  it  was  concealed.  Nor  did 
tho  minister  of  Kinneff  and  his  wife  escape  their  indignities.  Tho 
packages  were  remembered ;  and  furious  at  the  idea  of  being  out- 
witted by  a  woman,  Mrs.  Granger  was  subjected  to  a  series  of  per- 
secutions which  no  spirit  less  courageous  than  her  own  could  have 
endured. 

"  The  minister's  wife  rather  foiled  you,  general,"  said  Colonel 
"Winner.  "  It  is  well  said  that  thero  is  no  mischief  in  which  a 
woman  is  not  at  the  bottom  of  it." 

"Foiled  me !  By  Saint  George,  I  think,  "Winner,  that  she  rather 
fooled  me  1  I  have  a  great  mind  to  swear  that  a  woman's  hand- 
some face  shall  henceforth  be  the  signal  for  me  to  commit  some 
terrible  severity.  Who  would  have  thought  that  free  and  courteous 
bearing  could  have  covered  so  much  deception  ?  But  they  are  all 
alike.  I  am  glad  that  not  ono  of  their  deceitful  crew  ever  drew 
my  neck  into  the  matrimonial  noose." 

"Ah,  general,  I  say  not  so.  My  own  little  English  Mary  is 
innocence  and  truth  itself ;  and  in  truth  so  did  this  lofty-looking 
parsoness  of  Kinneff  appear  to  be." 

"  Yes,  the  deceitful  wretch  !  With  that  wicked  eye  of  hers, 
looking  straight  into  your  soul,  how  could  a  man  help  believing 
her  1    But  she  shall  be  punished  in  proportion." 

And  so  she  was,  and  her  friends  with  her.  It  was  agony  to 
Alice  to  see  her  husband  dealt  with  by  the  fierce  soldiery,  but  her 
courageous  spirit  was  cheered  by  the  way  in  which  ho  bore  it. 
Released  from  thoir  temporary  imprisonment,  the  friends  gladly 
clustered  once  moro  about  tho  ample  chimney  of  the  manse. 
Here  the  tidings  still  continued  to  reach  their  cars,  of  cruelties 
practised  upon  tho  Moss  troopers,  whenever  these  desperate  men 
threw  themselves  into  their  hands. 

As  yet,  the  regalia  had  not  been  discovered,  although  numerous 
persons  pretended  to  know  where  it  was  concealed.  Some  per- 
sons believed  it  to  have  been  carried  abroad  by  Sir  John  Keith,  a 
younger  son  of  the  Earl  Marischal,  ancestor  of  the  family  of  Kin- 
tore.     Others,  perhaps,  that  they  were  yet  in  the  cellars  of  the 


cattle,  in  some  iwku  meat  to  wbieb  the  hidden  spring 

could  not  Ik;  found;   but  DO  one  knew  the  true  sanctuary  I 
those  precious  relies  of  n  bygone  and  downtrodden  royalty  were 
:  except  they  whose  hand-  bad  placed  them  in 
The  d  sronnd  the  I. road  kitchen 

bearm  one  dull  afternoon  in  November,  and  with  them,  the  ejx- 
goremof  of  Ddnotlov,  hie  wife,  with  a  glow  of  returning  Iw-alth 

upon  her  fair  check,  and  tittle   Mora,  DOW  rounded  to  childhood's 

fullest  plumpness,  since  ihe  hod  left  the  damp  old  castle.  Urn. 
Granger  WOt  wiling  auras;  the  dreary  autumn  afternoon  by  ihc  re- 
cital of  her  numerous  conrotMdoiu  with  roe  English  p:uerai,and 
Klom  was  listening,  open-mouthed,  to  her  conversation. 

"  What  was  it  that  you  were  SO  earnest  to  guard,  Mrs.  Granger?" 
asked  the  child. 

Mr,  Granger  got  up  and  looked  out  of  the  window.  No  ono 
was  in  fight,  and  a  drizzly  rain  had  commi 

"  We  shall  hare  no  riattore  today,  Alice.     What  if  m  all  go 
r  and  show  Flora  what  you  brought  BO  cunningly  from  tho 
castle?     It  has  been  n  damp  autumn,  and  new  wrapping!  will 
donJbtlcj    be  accessary  at  this  time." 

There  wan  a  general  bustle  for  (looks  and  hat*,  and  Flora  won- 
■'■y  and  almost  fearfully  followed   Mr.  Granger.     Tiny  pro- 
ceeded  to  the  kirk  only  a  few  rods  distent,  and  the  dim,  founding 
aisles  gave  back  to  ■'■  ind  that  terrified  the 

little  girl  and  made  her  cling  to  her  father.  He  took  her  in  his 
arms,  carried  her  into  the  pulpit,  and  followed  the  minister  down 
through  a  trap-door,  ingeniously  covered  by  the  mrpct,  on  which 
was  set  a  heavy  oaken  footstool  difficult  to  lift. 

Flora's  blue  eyes  opened  wide,  aa  the  minister  and  her  father, 
each  with  a  torch  in  one  hand,  lifted  the  iron  tablet  by  a  Inrge 
ring,  and  unrolling  the  soft  leather  wrappings,  displayed  to  her 
wondering  eyes  the  shining  crown,  sceptre  and  sword,  the  symbols 
of  that  venerated  sovereignty  so  earnestly  coveted  by  tho  English, 
who  liad  set,  perhaps,  an  inordinate  value  upon  its  possession. 
##****#•#*         * 

The  18th  of  May,  I8G0,  saw  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  in  the 
person  of  Charles  II.  Flora  Ogilvy  was  no  longer  a  child.  She 
had  grown  into  a  lovely  woman,  and  was  already  betrothed  to  one 
who  was  destined  to  a  high  place  at  court  Her  father,  the  brave 
governor  of  Dunottar,  had  been  created  a  baronet  on  the  accession 
of  Charles,  and  the  king  often  bestowed  upon  him  strong  marks 
of  royal  favor.  Sir  John  Keith,  whose  name  was  only  used  in  the 
transaction,  without  any  personal  share  in  preserving  a  treasure  so 
sacred  in  the  eyes  of  a  people  like  those  of  Scotland,  was  created 
Earl  of  Kin  tore. 

Historians  have  sometimes  written  as  though  the  minister  of 
Kinneff  did  not  receive  the  meed  which  he  and  his  heroic  wife 
deserved  ;  but  in  all  probability  the  empty  honors  of  court  and  the 
dignities  of  rank  and  title  would  have  proved  of  little  satisfaction 
to  the  humble  preacher  of  the  gospel.  A  pension  was  granted 
them,  which  removed  all  anxiety  of  living  comfortably  in  old  age  ; 
and  added  to  this  was  the  memory  of  having  preserved,  in  trouble- 
some times,  the  regalia  of  Scotland. 


ETERNITY. 

"Eternity  has  no  gray  hairs!"  The  flowers  fade,  the  heart 
withers,  man  grows  old  and  dies  ;  tho  world  lies  down  in  the 
sepulchre  of  ages,  but  time  writes  no  wrinkles  on  the  brow  of  eter- 
nity. Eternity ! — stupendous  thought !  The  ever-present,  unborn, 
undecaying  and  undying — the  endless  chain,  compassing  the  life 
of  God — the  golden  thread,  entwining  the  destinies  of  the  universe. 
Earth  has  its  beauties,  but  time  shrouds  them  for  the  grave;  its 
honors,  they  are  but  the  sunshine  of  an  hour;  its  palaces,  thev  are 
but  as  the  gilded  sepulchre ;  its  possessions,  they  are  the  toys  of 
changing  fortune;  its  pleasures,  they  are  but  bursting  bubbles. 
Not  so  in  the  untried  bourne.  In  the  dwelling  of  the  Almighty 
can  come  no  footsteps  of  decay.  Its  day  will  know  no  darkening — 
eternal  splendors  forbid  the  approach  of  night.  Its  fountains  will 
never  fail — they  are  fresh  from  the  eternal  throne.  Its  glory  wiil 
never  wane,  for  there  is  the  ever  present  God.  Its  harmonies  will 
never  cease — exhaustless  love  supplies  the  song. — $purgeon. 


Be  very  slow  to  believe  that  yon  are  wiser  than  all  others ;  it  13 
the  fatal  but  common  error.  Where  one  has  been  saved  by  a  true 
estimation  of  another's  weakness,  thousands  have  been  destroyed 
by  a  false  appreciation  of  their  own  strength.  Napoleon  could 
calculate  the  former  well,  but  to  miscalculations  of  the  latter,  he 
may  ascribe  his  subsequent  degradation. — Loam. 


A  EEVOLUTION 
AMOi\G     THE     MAGAZINES. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  pay  three  dollars  to  obtain  a  first  claw,  elegant- 
ly illustrated  and  carefully  edited  Magazine,  filled  with  original  reading  of  the 
most  entertaining  character. 

BALLOU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY 

has  opened  the  eyes  of  the  public  to  the  fact,  that  they  can  obtain  a  better 
Magazine  for  one  dollar  a  year  than  they  have  heretofore  been  charged  tubes 
dollars  for. 

"TOO   CHEAP!    TOO  CHEAP!!" 

cry  the  old  fogy  publishers.  L-  How  can  a  Magazine,  containing  one  hundred 
pages  of  original  matter,  and  forty  or  fifty  illustrations  to  each  number,  be 
afforded  for  one  dollar  a  year,  or  at  ten  cents  by  the  single  number?" 

VERY    EASILY    DONE! 

Step  into  our  publishing  and  printiug-house.  and  observe  onr  facilities  for 
doing  business,  and  the  heavy  edition  we  print — !)0,000  copies — and  you 
will  understand  how  it  is  done,  and  that  it  pays  handsomely. 

•B&Mk©^®  W)®Mk£M  aKBMSWItfVSt 

Is  printed  on  the  finest  of  paper,  being  the  cheapest  Magazine  in  the  world, 
and  containing  more  original  matter  than  any  other.  Never  meddling  with 
political,  sectional  or  sectarian  questions,  its  aim  is  to  make  home  cheerful 
and  happy.  Just  such  a  work  as  any  father,  brother,  or  friend  would  intro- 
duce to  the  family  circle. 

JUDGE    FOR   YOURSELF. 

rr^3'  Enclose  one  dollar  In  a  letter  addressed  as  below,  and  the  Magazine 
will  be  sent  hv  return  of  mail,  and  for  a  whole  year. 
No.  23  Winter  Street.  M.  M.  EALLOU,  Boston,  Mass. 
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KARON  MACAULAY  OF  ROTHLEY. 

Wo  tako  great  pleasure  in  publishing  herewith  n  largo  authentic 
portrait  of  Thomas  Babington  Maeaulay,  tho  scholar,  statesman 
and  historian,  lately  elevated  to  the  British  peerage,  under  the 
title  of  Baron  Maeaulay  of  Rothloy.  We  have  before  published 
n  portrait  of  Maeaulay,  the  best  wo  could  then  procure,  although 
it  did  not  satisfy  us,  and  we  have  desired  to  place  a  faithful  like- 
noss  in  our  illustrated  rocord  of  tho  times.  Maeaulay  is  now 
fifty-seven  years  of  ago,  having  boon  born  at  Rothley"  Temple, 
Leicestershire,  in  tho  year  1800.  Ho  entered  the  University  of 
Cambridge  in  1819,  graduated  as  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1822,  and 
in  the  same  year  was  made  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  which  gavo 
him  about  a  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  In  1822  and  1824,  he 
was  a  prolific  contributor  in  prose  and  verse  to  the  "Etonian" 
and  "  Knights  Quarterly  Magazine,"  in  the  latter  of  which  ap- 
peared his  "  Battle  of  Ivry,"  one  of  tho  finest  ballads  in  the  lan- 
guage, and  "  Lays  of  the  Cavaliers."  In  1826  he  became  a  bar- 
rister at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  in  1850  was  mado  commissioner  of 
bankruptcy  with  an  income  of  about  SI  500  a  year.  His  first  ar- 
ticle in  tho  Edinburgh  Review  was  "on  English  politics  in  1827," 
which  was  followed  by  his  brilliant  paper  on  Milton,  a  composi- 
tion which  ranked  him  at  once  with  the  first  of  English  essayists. 
In  1832  he  took  his  seat  in  parliament  as  representative  of  tho 
borough  of  Colne.  Under  the  reform  bill  he  was  elected  from 
Leeds  and  continued  to  represent  it  until  sent  to  India  in  1834. 
On  his  return  from  India  he  represented  tho  city  of  Edinburgh 
from  May,  1839  till  the  autumn  of  1847,  when  he  was  rejected  by 
the  votes  of  the  anti-Catholic 
party.  He  was  re-elected,  how- 
ever, in  1852,  without  any  effort 
on.  his  part.  His  parliamentary 
service  embraced  a  period  of 
about  sixteen  years.  As  an  ora- 
tor, he  was  popular  and  success- 
ful, although  his  voice  was  shrill 
and  monotonous,  and  he  could 
never  speak  without  preparation, 
generally  a  fatal  obstacle  to  suc- 
cess in  tho  British  Parliament, 
where  cut-and-dried  speeches  are 
as  distasteful  as  they  are  in  our 
Congress.  Maeaulay,  however, 
though  his  oratorical  display 
"  smelt  of  the  lamp,"  was  lis- 
tened to  with  respect  by  large 
audiences,  and  his  reported  speech- 
es were  eagerly  devoured  by  the 
British  public.  These  have  been 
collected  from  Hansard's  parlia- 
mentary debates  and  published 
by  Redfield  of  New  York.  Dr. 
R.  Shelton  Mackenzie,  in  the 
Philadelphia  "  Press,"  furnishes 
us  with  some  very  interesting  par- 
ticulars of  his  career.  Ho  tells 
us  that  some  months  after  he  en- 
tered parliament  there  was  a 
change  of  ministry.  Wellington 
retired  and  Grey  came  in,  pledged 
to  parliamentary  reform.  Ma- 
eaulay, though  he  had  made  only 
one  speech,  and  that  a  brief  one 
(in  favor  of  removing  the  civil 
disabilities  of  the  Jews),  was  con- 
sidered of  so  much  promise  that 
tho  reform  ministry  made  him 
joint  secretary  of  the  India  board.  ■ 
This  recognition  gave  him  official 
status,  nor  could  the  salary,  .£1500 
a  year,  bo  wholly  unimportant  to 
one  whoso  income,  save  what  he 
derived  from  his  fellowship  and 
legal  commissionership,  was  lim- 
ited, for  his  father,  though  very 
wealthy,  made  him  a  small  allow- 
ance. The  greatest  public  ex- 
citement prevailed  in  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland  in  the  years  1 83 1 
and  1832,  during  which  the  Grey 
ministry  battled  hard  for  parlia- 
mentary reform  and  their  own 
continuance  in  office.  Some  of 
the  most  effective  speeches,  in 
advocacy  of  the  measure,  then 
called  the  "  Second  Magna  Char- 
ta,"  and  now  universally  con- 
demned for  its  one-sidedness  and 
incompleteness,  were  those  of 
Maeaulay.  They  were  highly 
declamatory  and  ad  captandum, 
but  they  abounded  in  facts  and 
adroit  illustrations.  Even  yet 
they  read  well,  though  very  much 
awakening  reminiscences  of  their 
author's  manner  as  an  essayist. 
He  spoke  also  upon  the  slavery 
question,  the  Anatomy  Bill,  the 

Government  of  Ireland,  the  overgrown  tithe-fed  Church  of  Ire- 
land, tho  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  other  lead- 
ing subjects.  He  was  always  rhetorical  and  full  of  information, 
but  was  not  ready  and  could  not  join  in  the  debates.  In  1833, 
his  services  were  rewarded  by  a  magnificent  appointment.  He 
was  sent  to  India  as  fifth  member  of  the  supreme  council,  with 
£10,000  a  year  for  five  years,  and  with  additional  rank  and  income 
as  legal  adviser  to  the  council.  He  resigned  his  seat  for  Leeds,  and 
went  to  India  in  1834.  On  his  return,  early  in  1839,  he  brought 
home  a  fortune  of  nearly  £50,000.  On  re-entering  Parliament  in 
the  prime  of  life  (he  was  in  his  thirty-ninth  year),  he  was  mado 
secretary  at  war,  with  a  salary  of  £2480  a  year— his  letter  to  his 
constituents,  dated  from  "  Windsor  Castle,"  excited  much  satiri- 
cal comment  at  the  time — and  continued  in  that  office  until  the 
break-up  of  the  Melbourne  ministry,  in  September,  1841.  When 
Lord  John  Russell  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  in  June, 
1846,  Maeaulay  again  became  a  cabinet  minister,  holding  the  office 
of  paymaster  general  of  the  forces,  which  he  resigned  early  in 
1848,  when  his  rejection  by  the  electors  of  Edinburgh  left  him 
without^  scat  in  Parliament.  He  has  not  since  held  any  office. 
Since  his  return  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1852,  his  oratori- 
cal displays  were  few.  The  most  important  one  was  a  speech,  in 
1853,  on  Indian  government,  when  the  Company's  charter  was 
remodelled  and  renewed.  Maeaulay 's  speeches  "after  his  return 
from  India,  preserved  the  characteristics  of  his  earlier  efforts — 
perhaps,  indeed,  his  diction  had  more  brilliant  hues,  his  imagina- 
tion a  more  poetical  expression.  He  certainly  adorned  every  sub- 
ject which  he  touched.  Whether  it  was  vote  hy  ballot  or  the 
successes  of  British  arms  in  India, — privilege  or  the  mutiny  bill, 


— the  Chinese  war  or  Irish  elections, — copyright  law  or  the  sugar 
duties, — cheap  brood  or  tho  income  tax, — tho  people's  charter  or 
Sunday  travelling, — the  gates  of  Somnauth  or  the  treaty  of  Wash- 
ington,— rebollion  in  Ireland  or  Graham's  letter-opening  manoeu- 
vres,— sugar  duties  or  national  education, — Maynooth  or  the  Scot- 
tish universities, — he  throw  light  upon  everything,  and,  though  no 
debater,  gave  an  intorost  to  every  question  which  was  in  debate. 
Public  opinion  has  already  passed  its  verdict  upon  Macaulay's 
character  as  a  public  man.  He  was  rather  a  partisan  than  a  poli- 
tician— more  a  politician  than  a  statesman.  His  mind  revelled  in 
apposite  recollections  of  the  past,  and  it  may  be  said  that,  in  such 
memories,  he  too  much  forgot  tho  future.  He  had  not  the  mind 
of  a  legislator,  but  ho  possessed  a  cyclopaedic  knowledge  of  every 
subject  to  which  legislation  could  be  applied,  and  was  able  to  tell 
you — provided  ho  had  sufficient  time  to  make  the  research,  and  to 
array  its  fruits  in  the  manner  which  he  liked — what  had  been 
done,  on  that  or  overy  other  subject,  from  tho  earliest  records  of 
civil  government.  Ho  enlightened  and  graced,  rather  than  ex- 
cited a  debate.  His  auditors  were  rewarded  for  their  attention  by 
splendid  oratory — but  his  speeches  interested  rather  than  persuad- 
ed. It  never  could  have  been  said  of  Maeaulay  on  any  subject, 
as  was  truly  said  of  Plunket  on  the  Catholic  question,  that  his 
speech  had  actually  convinced  and  converted  five  hostile  votes  in 
one  debate.  Posterity  will  place  him  high  among  the  parliamen- 
tary orators  of  his  time — higher,  perhaps,  than  his  contemporaries 
may  be  disposed  to  estimate  him.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Burke,  whose  speeches  are  now  read  with  admiration  of  their  elo- 
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quence  and  wisdom,  had  so  little  weight  with  their  spoken  deliv- 
ery, that  he  was  called  "  the  dinner  bell,"  because  his  rising  to 
speak  was  the  signal  for  hungry  senators  to  rush  to  Bellamy's  for 
dinner,  leaving  the  orator  to  address  '"  Mr.  Speaker"  and  empty 
benches.  More  fortunate,  Maeaulay  always  "  drew  "  a  full  audi- 
ence, and  his  collected  speeches  have  an  interest  inferior  only  to 
his  Edinburgh  Review  essays  and  his  splendid  history.  During 
the  greater  portion  of  his  life,  from  his  leaving  Cambridge  to  his 
appearance  as  an  historian,  tho  Edinburgh  Review  was  enriched 
by  numerous  articles  from  Maeaulay.  They  were  finally  collect- 
ed, and  published  separately,  and  obtained  a  large  sale  in  Eng- 
land and  unbounded  popularity  in  this  country.  Scarcely  any 
papers  have  been  more  extensively  read  and  admired  than  those 
on  Lord  Clivc  and  Warren  Hastings.  In  tho  diary  of  Thomas 
Moore,  in  1841,  he  described  Maeaulay  as  I(a  most  wonderful 
man,"  alluded  to  his  being  even  then  writing  the  history  of  Eng- 
land, and  adds,  "  Rogers  directed  my  attention  to  the  passage  in 
his  last  Edinburgh  article,  where  he  describes  Warren  Hastings's 
trial,  and  the  remarkable  assemblage  of  persons  and  circumstan- 
ces which  brought  it  together."  In  1848,  he  was  elected  Lord 
Rector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  the  following  year  was 
made  Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  Royal  Academy  of 
London.  Since  the  publication  of  the  fourth  volume  of  his 
History  of  England,  he  has  been  engaged  in  writing  literary 
biographies  for  the  new  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica. 
He  is  a  bachelor,  and,  from  Ins  habits,  there  is  little  likelihood  of 
his  becoming  "  Benedick,  the  married  man."  Tho  elevation  of 
Maeaulay  to  the  peerage  has  been  received  with  universal  appro- 
1  bation  by  the  press,  both  in  England  and  this  country. 


MR.  SPURGEON'S  CONVERSION. 

While  preaching  a  few  weeks  since  at  King's  Lynn,  Norfolk,  at 
tho  close  of  his  sermon,  Mr.  Spurgeon  said  :  "  I  will  tell  how  I 
myself  was  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  It  may  hap- 
pen the  telling  of  that  will  bring  somo  one  else  to  Christ.  It 
pleased  God  in  my  childhood  to  convince  mo  of  sin.  I  lived  a 
miserable  creature,  finding  no  hope,  no  comfort,  thinking  that 
surely  God  would  never  save  me.  At  last  the  worst  came  to  the 
worst.  I  was  miserable ;  I  could  do  scarcely  anything.  My 
heart  was  broken  in  pieces.  Six  months  I  did  pray,  praying 
agonizingly  with  all  my  heart,  and  never  had  an  answer.  I  re- 
solved that,  in  the  town  where  I  lived,  I  would  visit  every  place 
of  worship  in  order  to  find  out  the  way  of  salvation.  I  felt  I  was 
willing  to  do  anything,  and  be  anything,  if  God  would  only  for- 

five  mo.     I  set  off  determined  to  go  round  to  all  the  chapels,  and 
went  to  all  the  places  of  worship ;  and  though  I  dearly  venerate 
the  men  that  occupy  those  pulpits  now,  and  did  so  then,  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  I  never  heard  them  once  fully  preach  the  gos- 
pel.   I  mean  by  that,  they  preached  the  truth,  great  truths,  many 
good   truths  that  were  fitting  to  many  of  their  congregation — 
spiritually-minded  people ;  but  what  I  wanted  to  know  was,  how 
can  I  get  my  sins  forgiven  ?     And  they  never  told  me  that  once. 
I  wanted  to  hear  how  a  poor  sinner  under  a  sense  of  sin  might 
find  peace  with  God  ;  and  when  I  went  I  heard  a  sermon  on  '  Be 
not  deceived,  God  is  not  mocked,'  which  cut  me  up  worse,  but 
did  not  say  how  I  might  escape.     I  went  again  another  day,  and 
the  text  was  something  about  the  glories  of  the  righteous ;  nothing 
for  poor  me.     I  was  somewhat 
like  the  dog  under  the  table,  not 
allowed  to  eat  of  the  children's 
food.     I  went  time  after  time, 
and  I  can  say  honestly  I  don't 
know  that  I  ever  went  without 
prayer  to   God,  and  I  am  sure 
there  was  not  a  more  attentive 
hearer  in  all  the  place  than  my- 
self, for  I  panted  and  longed  to 
understand  how  I  might  be  saved. 
At  last,  one  snowy  day,  it  snowed 
so  much  I  could  not  go  to  the 
place  I  had  determined  to  go  to, 
and  I  was  obliged  to  stop  on  the 
road,  and  it  was  a  blessed  stop  to 
me.    I  found  rather  an  obscure 
street,  and  turned  down  a  court, 
and  there  was  a  little  chapel.     I 
wanted  to  go  somewhere,  but  did 
not  know  this  place.     It  was  the 
Primitive  Methodists'  Chapel.   I 
had  heard  by  many  of  these  peo- 
ple how  they  did  sing  so  loudly 
that  they  made  people's  heads 
ache ;  but  that  did  not  matter.     I 
wanted  to  know  how  I  might  be 
saved,  and  if  they  made  my  head 
ache  ever  so  much  I  did  not  care. 
So,  sitting  down,  the  service  went 
on,  but  no  minister  came.     At 
last  a  very  thin-looking  man  came 
into  the  pulpit  and  opened  his 
Bible,   and    read    these    words : 
'  Look  unto  me,  and  be  ye  saved, 
all  ye  ends  of  the  earth.'    Just 
setting  his  eyes  upon  me,  as  if  he 
knew  me  all  by  heart,  he  said  : 
'  Young  man,  you  are  in  trouble.' 
Well,  I  was,  sure  enough.     Says 
he,  '  You  will  never  get  out  of  it 
until  you  look  to   Christ.'    And 
then  lifting  up  his  hands,  he  cried 
out,  as  only  1  think  a  Primitive 
Methodist  can  do,  'Look,  look, 
look !     It  is  only  look/  he  said. 
I  saw  at  once  the  way  of  salva- 
tion.    O,  did  I  not  leap  for  joy 
at  that  moment!     I  know  not 
what  else  he  said ;  I  did  not  take 
much  notice  of  it — I  was  so  pos- 
sessed with    that    one    thought. 
Like  as  when  the  brazen  serpent 
was  lifted  up,  they  only  looked 
and  were  healed.    I  had  been 
wanting   to   do  fifty  things,  but 
when  1  heard  this  word,  '  Look,' 
what  a  charming  word  it  seemed 
to  me.     O,  I  looked  until  I  could 
almost  have  looked  my  eyes  away, 
and  in  heaven  I  will  look  on  still 
in  joy  unutterable !    I  now  think 
I  am  bound  never  to  preach  a 
sermon  without  preaching  to  sin- 
ners.    I  do  think  that  a  minister 
who  can  preach  a  sermon  without 
addressing  sinners,   don't  know 
how  to  preach.    If  he  can  he 
shall  not  preach  to  me,  for  he 
cannot  be  fit  to  preach  to  saints. 
There  may  be  some  people  there  who  would  be  dead  before  ho 
could  preach  again.    If  it  does  not  suit  his  subject  he  had  better 
run  away  from  his  subject.     His  object  is  the  winning  of  souls ; 
let  him  go  after  that  object.     O,  may  God  the  Holy  Ghost  deliver 
you  from  legalism,  and  deliver  you  from  yoursins.    Casting  your- 
self wholly  upon  him,  may  the  grace  of  God  be  with  you  and 
your  families  and  households,  and  may  you  and  your  children  at 
last  be  gathered  to  the  one  fold,  where  the  one  Shepherd  shall 
lead  them  to  living  fountains  of  waters.     It  is  my  earnest  prayer, 
may  God  hear  it  for  Jesus'  sake!" — Christian  World. 


THE  DARK  HOURS  OF  LIFE. 

Scenes  of  deep  distress  await  us  all.  It  is  in  vain  to  expect  to 
pass  through  the  world  without  falling  into  them.  We  have  in 
our  Lord's  example  a  model  for  our  behaviour  in  the  most  severe 
and  most  trying  of  these  occasions ;  afflicted,  yet  resigned ; 
grieved  and  wounded,  yet  submissive ;  not  insensible  of  our  suf- 
ferings, but  increasing  the  ardor  and  fervency  of  our  prayer  in 
proportion  to  the  pain  and  acuteness  of  our  feelings.  But  what- 
ever may  be  the  fortune  of  our  lives,  one  great  extremity,  at  least, 
the  hour  of  approaching  death,  is  certain  to  be  passed  through. 
What  ought  then  to  occupy  us  ?  what  can  support  us  ?  Prayer, 
prayer,  with  our  blessed  Lord  himself,  was  a  refuge  from  the 
storm  ;  almost  every  word  he  uttered,  during  that  tremendous 
scene,  was  prayer ;  prayer  the  most  earnest,  the  most  urgent — re- 
peated, continued,  proceeded  from  the  recesses  of  the  soul — pri- 
vate, solitary — prayer  for  deliverance — prayer  for  strength — above 
everything,  prayer  for  resignation. — Paley. 
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TO   CORRKSFONDENT8. 

W  ,  Fluhdnlo.— Their  uniform  In  furnlahed.     Promotion  In  the  case  referred 

loin  mi  UMPtlODSl  tiling. 
E  M.  M.,  Toronto.— No  laws  can   he  laid  down  for  the  government  of  truo 

nffcntlon.     It  !»  (irmundihU-  to  Itnlf  only,  for  prompt  or  tardy  eipresidon. 
E   g    (fi,— Long   mtDuiffrlptB   by  HprfM-— Wo  wU«W  the  poem*  of  tho  party 

nn'nictl  have  never  been  ffollected  in  book  form.— Mr.  C.  ia  about  3U  years 

j  J     Louturlllo,  Ohio.— You  can  pot  "IHntnon  EHquotte  "  from  llurnham 

Brother*.  Cornliill,  Boston,     It  will  font  you,  delivered,  about  a  dollar.— 

Tim  back  numbers  cannot  be  supplied. 
H_  8,—Tbo  ancients  nr«  not  reliable  authority  on  subjects  of  natural  hli- 

toi-y.    JKIinn  mentions  dragons  of  eight  to  one  hundred  cubits  In  length. 
MuDlcus.— Not  one  cano  of  AMatic  cliolnra  appeared  in  the  Krwtern  piinon  of 

Priinsylvanlu,  while  numbers  of  peiTons  perished  in  Its  immediate  vicinity. 
R  M.— A  single   K'irK  of  twenty-hve  Thugs  was  proved   to  have  murdered 

thirty  porSODJ  In  lllndontiin.  during  an  excursion  of  six  weeks. 
Stlofnt.—  The  ancient  magicians  found  their  most  available  rceourccfl  In  tho 

combinations  of  chemistry,  and  the  Influence  of  drug!  and  embrocations 

on  the  human  frame.  .,.'..«. 

SliUAK.— Mutiny  in  the  IlritMi  merchant  ccrvico  is  pvnuhlDll  DJ  death. 
M   de  I..— Stephen  Oirard's   piircnts  were   poor.     He  won  born  In   Bordeaux, 

1750.     Ho  established  himself  In  Philadelphia  when  only  nineteen  years  of 

V  M.[  New  Orleans.— 11  est  parti  pour  la  France  avee  lo  dosseln  de  s'eUibllr  a 

Paris.    JuBqu'lcl  il  n!u  pas  ecrit  a  vw  amis  a  Boston. 
reporter.— A  comminuted  fracture  occurs  when  a  bono  Is  broken  In  different 

places  ut  once,  und  divided  into  several  fragments  or  splinters. 
MABW1B,— Captain    llligh  and  eighteen  men,  of  the   Bounty,  sailed  nearly 

13000  miles  in  an  open  boat  on  tho  ocean,  tbeir  allowance  being  an  ounco 

and  a  quarter  orbiHcult  dally. 
[[   n  — TltUH     tliough    generally  esteemed  merciful  and   humane,  crucified 

more  than  600  Jews  in  a  siuglo  day.    The  Mohammedans  still  practise  cru- 

Maria  O.— Dividing  rings  la  an  old  ruBtlc  ceremony  of  betrothal  among  lov- 
ers. It  is  a  symbol  of  affection  and  fidelity.  It  was  the  custom  hi  Scot- 
land for  the  contracting  parties  to  break  a  piece  of  gold  between  them. 

M.  C—  Ai  to  novel  reading,  a  good  novel  will  give  much  real  knowledgo  of 
the  world,  and  set  a  young  person  on  guard  againBt  much  of  that  villany 
and  deceit  which  is  unknown  to  him— but  it  should  not  be  indulged  in  to 
excess.     Use  it  is  a  recreation  after  heavier  reading. 

Meiww- The  ana wers  uttered  by  the  ancient  oracles  were  made  by  the  con- 
federates of  the  priests,  and  the  contrivances  used  to  delude  their  dupes 
were  probably  similar  to  those  used  in  the  exhibition  of  tho  "invisible 
girl  "  which  made  a  great  seusatiou  some  years  ago.  The  voice,  in  this 
case  came  through  pipes  from  a  room  In  which  the  confederate  was  con- 
cealed and  tho  answers  were  directed  by  preconcerted  signals. 

ScRUUiLEB. In  literature,  introductions   to  publishers  and  editors  are  of 

course  valuable — but  tie  same  weight  does  not  attach  to  them  aa  for- 
merly. Tho  best  article  commands  the  best  attention,  and.  of  course,  the 
best  price.  But  it  is  the  same  with  books,  stories,  etc.,  as  it  is  with  cotton 
goods,  the  state  of  tho  market  rules  the  demand. 

Ihviijik The  climate  of  the  West  India  islands  is  admirably  adapted  to  per- 
sons having  weak  lungs ;  but,  in  certain  seasons,  they  are  all,  more  or  less, 
afflicted  with  dreadful  fevers.  You  had  better  tako  the  advice  of  a  physi- 
cian as  to  locality. 


Thh  Fashions. — "Winter  bonnets,  says  a  recent  letter  from 
Paris,  will  bo  generally  of  plain  velvet,  terry  velvet,  or  a  new 
style  of  ribbed  velvet;  the  light  colors,  pink,  blue,  green,  pansy 
or  claret,  are  tho  shades  preferred  for  full  dress ;  black  is  used  for 
negligee.  Feathers,  or  wreaths  of  velvet  foliage  of  tho  samo  color 
as  the  bonnet,  with  lace,  are  the  ordinary  decorations. 


Shakspeare  in  Italian. — A  Signor  Salvini,  an  Italian,  has 
been  playing  Othello  in  Paris  with  great  success.  This  is  better 
than  singing  Othello.  We  hate  to  have  Desdemona  smothered 
amidst  the  shrieks  of  fiddles,  tho  snivelling  of  German  flutes,  and 
the  snorting  of  afflicted  trombones. 

SPLINTERS. 


....  The  Indians  in  Texas  manufacture  an  intoxicating  drink 
from  a  root  to  which  the  name  of  "whiskey-root"  is  given. 

....  The  empire  of  France  has  more  specie  in  circulation  than 
England,  Russia  or  Germany,  including  Austria. 

....  The  amount  of  the  State  debt  of  Massachusetts  is  stated 
to  be  $750,768  50. 

....  Gen.  De  Reyer,  chief  of  the  general  staff  of  the  Russian 
army,  a  distinguished  officer,  is  dead. 

Tho  whole  of  the  fleet  of  Russian  ships  sunk  at  Sebastopol 

will  soon  be  raised  by  tho  American  company. 

The  emperor  and  empress  of  Russia  received  an  enthusias- 
tic reception  at  Warsaw,  so  their  partizans  say. 

....  A  soup-house  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  has  been  estab- 
lished by  the  municipal  authorities  of  Newburyport. 

The  fashionables  in  France  are  reviving  the  old  mode  of 

woaring  "  beauty  spot "  patches  on  the  face. 

The  city  of  Boston  pays  this  year,  as  her  share  of  the 

State  tax,  the  sum  of  S296,073. 

During  the  tulip  mania  in  Holland,  34,000,000  wero  spent 

in  four  years  for  bulbs  not  worth  8100. 

Brave  actions  are  the  substance  of  life,  and  good  sayings 

its  graceful  ornaments  and  elegant  decorations. 

One  hundred  Alpacca  sheep  have  lately  been  imported  into 

the  United  States.     They  would  probably  thrive  in  Vermont. 

Ignorance  teaches  presumption.  Genius  is  sometimes  ar- 
rogant, but  nothing  is  so  diffident  as  knowledge. 

Pleasant  M.  Mask  has  been  convicted  of  murdering  a  girl 

at  Holly  Springs,  Miss.     Certainly  an  un-pleasant  character. 

Our  contributor,  J.  Franklin  Fitts,  has  written  the  libretto 

of  an  opera  called  the  "  Buccaneer,"  the  music  by  G.  W.  Stratton. 

The  Indians  from  tho  plains,  to  revenge  old  and  new  griev- 
ances, threaten  to  make  common  cause  with  the  Mormons. 

....  About  650  families  in  New  York  are  receiving  "  outside 
aid  "  from  the  officers  of  the  almshouse  department. 

....  The  Blue  Ridge  tunnel  in  Virginia  requires  to  be  enlarged, 
and  the  oporation  will  consume  eighteen  months'  labor. 

The  administration,  it  is  now  said,  will  not  probably  cur- 
tail the  expenditures  of  any  of  the  public  works. 

During  the  quarter  ending  Sept.  30,  2769  emigrants  re- 
turning from  the  United  States,  arrived  in  Liverpool. 

The  report  that  the  cholera  had  appeared  in  the  town  of 

Stratford,  England,  has  been  emphatically  contradicted. 

....  Gold  is  coming  over  from  Europe  in  large  quantities. 
Wherever  there  is  a  demand  for  tho  "  dust,"  there  will  be  a  supply. 


M'LXE.  RACHEL  THE  ACTRESS. 

Ten  ye&riagO,  M'lle.  Kuchel  was  playing  Phe'drc  at  the  Theatre 
Francnis ;  tho  Jioubc  wan  full  as  it  always  is ;  in  the  royal  box  was 
it  still  youthful  personage,  clad  in  a  splendid  Oriental  costume, 
attended  by  officials  loaded  with  diamonds.  He  was  leaning  on 
the  edge  of  his  box,  in  a  pensive  attitude,  with  a  melancholy  smile 
upon  his  countenance,  his  hand  buried  in  a  long  Mussulman  beard, 
prematurely  whitened,  and  bent  an  intelligent  gaze  upon  the  great 
tngodiCDIlOi  Ho  did  not  understand  her  words,  but  ho  looked 
and  listened  with  his  eyefl,  and  comprehended  the  nctivo  and  reg- 
ular play  of  those  passions  which  uriti'juity  rendered  supportable 
only  by  blending  them  with  its  religious  creed. 

Tho  stranger  was  the  Boy  of  Tunis.  His  clairvoyant  attention 
deeply  moved  M'lle.  Rachel.  From  the  manner  in  which  tho  illus- 
trious traveller  had  followed  all  her  gestures  and  expressions,  and 
the  play  of  her  countenance,  she  saw  that  ho  had.  understood 
everything,  and  she  was  anxious  to  know  what  tho  hey  had  said 
of  her.     His  remarks  were  reported,  as  follows  : 

As  tho  cntiro  audienco  wero  enthusiastically  calling  for  Rachel, 
an  illustrious  general,  an  aide-de-camp  of  Louis  Philippe,  ad- 
dressed the  excited  boy : 

"  Whut  does  your  highness  think  of  this  tragedienne?" 

"I  think,"  replied  the  bey,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  actress,  who 
had  just  returned  the  salutation  of  tho  excited  and  palpitating 
crowd,  "  I  think  she  is  a  soul  of  flame  imprisoned  in  a  body  of 
gauze." 

M'lle.  Rachel  was  exceedingly  impressed  by  this  Oriental  com- 
pliment, and  never  forgot  it.  A  few  days  since,  while  lingering 
at  Cannes,  she  found  herself  a  little  better,  and  her  physician  gavo 
her  permission  to  speak.  She  related  the  above  anecdote,  and 
then  added,  with  a  mournful  sigh — "  You  see  that  ho  was  right ; 
the  flame  has  consumed  the  gauze." 

Apart  from  the  personal  interest  of  this  narrative,  it  goes  to 
confirm  a  theory  of  histrionic  and  dramatic  art  which  we  have 
long  entertained.  The  pantomime  of  the  performer  and  the 
dramatist  should  be  so  perfect  that  their  story  should  bo  compre- 
hensible to  the  spectator  as  well  as  the  auditor.  The  eye  requires 
to  be  catered  for  as  much  as  tho  ear  in  a  dramatic  representation, 
and  this  necessity  constitutes  the  difference  between  the  drama  and 
other  forms  of  literature.  In  Italy  there  are  companies  of  pan- 
tomimists  who  perform  tragedies  to  the  acceptance  of  the  most 
refined  and  cultivated  spectators.  "  Action — action — action," 
was  the  secret  of  oratory,  according  to  the  most  renowned  au- 
thorities of  antiquity.  The  tragedian  should  rehearse  before  a 
mirror  without  uttering  a  word — the  dramatist  should  see  the 
stage  before  his  mind's  eye  when  ho  takes  tho  pen  in  hand.  A 
neglect  of  this  essential  causes  the  failure  of  many  a  fine  drama 
not  destitute  of  poetry  and  eloquence.  Many  a  tragedy  which 
has  charmed  the  ear  has  failed  upon  the  stage  because  its  author 
knew  not  how  to  present  those  serial  tableaux,  which  the  exacting 
eye  requires. 

■       «  ■»■».   > 

THE  EMPRESS  EUGENIE. 

This  charming  little  woman  appears  determined  to  have  a  good 
time  of  it,  so  long  as  the  money  lasts,  and  the  crown  rests  on  the 
head  of  her  august  consort.  But  her  tastes  are  by  no  means  im- 
perial. She  likes  fun  and  frolic  far  better  than  starch  and  dig- 
nity. One  day  we  hear  of  her  shooting  pheasants  in  the  Bois  de 
Bologne,  bringing  down  a  bird  at  every  shot  from  her  double- 
barrel,  the  next  taking  a  mad  gallop  on  her  mettlesome  steed,  and 
the  week,  after  "  assisting,"  as  the  French  say,  at  a  bull-fight  at 
Bayonne,  her  Spanish  blood  dancing  through  her  veins  at  the 
spectacle  of  unhorsed  picadors,  and  fierce  bulls  rolling  in  the  death 
agony  in  the  ensanguined  arena.  The  other  day,  in  a  military 
jacquette  above  her  laced  riding-skirt,  a  feather  flaunting  from  her 
coquettish  hat,  a  sword  at  her  side,  and  pistols  in  her  holsters,  she 
rode  down  the  lines  at  Chalons  at  full  gallop,  echoing  the  word  of 
command,  with  joyous  laughter,  to  each  regiment  as  she  passed. 
The  sight  was  a  most  pleasing  one,  and  created  the  greatest  en- 
thusiasm ;  the  troops  cheering  most  frantically,  and  the  fanfares 
executing  their  triumphant  note.  Some  people  thought  the  thing 
fantastical  and  undignified ;  but  the  officers,  to  whom  it  was  more 
particularly  addressed,  were  enthusiastic,  particularly  as  tho  spec- 
tacle possessed  the  quality  dear  to  French  officers  in  general — 
that  of  being  entirely  gratis. 


Mining  in  California. — They  are  willing  to  invest  some 
money  for  the  oro  in  California,  it  seems.  The  Butte  Record  news- 
paper says :  It  is  estimated  that  in  Sierra  county,  there  are  now 
commenced  one  hundred  "  bed  rock  "  tunnels,  to  complete  which 
will  cost  §50,000  each — the  cost  of  the  whole  amounting  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  85,000,000.  It  will  require  three  years  to  com- 
plete these  tunnels  ready  to  begin  to  mine,  and  the  work  of  pre- 
paration only  will  give  employment  to  eight  hundred  men,  at  four 
dollars  a  day,  for  that  time. 


Prevalent  Diseases. — The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal  tells  U3  that  it  is  a  common  fallacy  to  suppose  that  the  pro- 
vailing  diseases  of  any  country  are  owing  exclusively  to  the  cli- 
mate ;  many  other  circumstances,  such  as  the  habits,  morals,  and 
race  of  the  inhabitants,  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 


The  coming  Year. — Everything  indicates  that  the  year  1858 
will  be  one  of  the  most  prosperous  this  country  has  ever  known. 
There  will  come  a  healthy  re-action  after  the  business  panic  we 
have  just  passed  through. 


Births  in  London. — In  a  late  English  paper,  open  before  us, 
wo  see  the  births  in  London  set  down  for  tho  week  at  1368  chil- 
dren— 690  boys,  668  girls.    Big  place,  London  ! 


THE    NEW    YEAR. 

NOW    IS    THE    TIME    TO    SUBSCRIBE! 

FORM    YOUR    CLUBS! 

With  the  commencement  of  the  new  year,  and  the  fourteenth 
volume  of  Ballot's  Pictorial,  we  6ha.Il  perfect  some  new  ar- 
rangements, which  will  enable  us  to  make  the  coming  volume  an 
improvement  on  all  its  predecessors.  Fresh  interest  will  be  im- 
parted by  the  pens  of  several  new  and  popular  contributor*  and  a 
spirit  of  freshness  given  by  means  of  our  enlarged  facilities  and 
growing  experience.  Without  making  large  promises,  or  noisy  an- 
nouncements, we  have  kept  on  the  even  tenor  of  our  way,  "striving 
only  to  give  to  our  patrons  an  elegant,  refined  and  truly  valuable 
illustrated  paper.  How  well  wo  have  succeeded,  our  unrivalled 
edition  and  increasing  subscription  list  give  ample  evidence. 

We  shall  commence  the  new  volume  with  an  admirable  original 
novelette  from  the  favorite  pen  of  Mrs.  C.  F.  Gsunr,*  entitled  : 

SSii  J@S!§S  SSA©WSs 

OR, 

£lje  €amp,  tlje  Cabin,  anb  tlje  Ulilbcriuss. 

A  finely  written  American  story,  of  mo»t  intense  interest  and 
mystery  of  plot,  yet  true  to  the  pioneer  life  of  the  gpaal  Went. 
This  story  will  be  followed  by  other*  equally  popular,  in  rapid 
succession,  forming  the  most  brilliant  army  of  novelettes  we  have 
ever  given  in  one  year. 

Let  our  friends  subscribe  at  once,  that  there  may  be  no  break  in 
the  receipt  of  the  paper,  and  also  to  enable  us  to  arrange  our  edi- 
tion and  subscription  books  in  season.  Let  clubs  be  made  up  ia 
every  town  and  village — for  very  few  persons,  who  understand 
how  cheap  Ballou's  Pictorial  can  be  bad  by  joining  a  club, 
will  be  willing  to  deny  themselves  its  pleasant  weekly  visits. 

TERMS  ;— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  copy,  one  year S3  00 

2  copies,  ono  year 5  00 

4       "  "  9  00 

10       "  "  20  00 

Any  person  sending  us  twelve  subscribers  at  the  last  rate,  shall 
receive  the  thirteenth  copy  gratia.  One  copv  of  Ballou's  Picto- 
rial, and  one  copy  of  The  Flag  of  our  LTniox,  taken  together, 
S4  per  annum. 

m"  To  any  person  who  sends  us  a  club  of  fifty  subscribers, 
with  the  money,  we  will  present  a  complete  set  of  the  twelve  bound 
volumes  of  the  Pictorial,  full  gilt,  with  illumined  title-pages  and 
indexes,  uniformly  and  elegantly  bound,  the  wholesale  price  of 
which  is  S24.  Here  is  a  chance  for  any  enterprising  person  to 
obtain  a  superb  illustrated  library  without  money  ! 

M.  M.  BALLOU, 
No.  22  Winter  St.,  Boston,  Moss. 

*  The  well-known  author  of  "Paolina,-'  the  five  hundred  dollar  prize  story 
we  published,  some  years  since. 


Marriage  Sayings. — There  is  a  proverb  in  Snabia — "A  faith- 
ful swain  weds  early ;  a  prudent  one,  never."    Another : 

*'  Marriage  Is  an  evil, 
A  bitter-sweet  chain ; 
'Tis  like  eating  an  onion — 
You  weep,  and  eat  again. " 

Hudibras  calls  matrimony  a  perverse  fever,  beginning  with  heat, 
and  ending  with  frost. 


A  touno  Grammarian. — "Is  them  the  daily  papers  V  asked 
a  man  in  a  green  jacket  of  a  newsboy  at  the  corner  of  State  and 
Congress  Streets,  in  our  hearing.  "  These  are  the  daily  papers, 
sir,"  replied  the  "  hinfant  phenomenon  "  with  a  severity  of  empha- 
sis worthy  of  old  Barrymorc. 


A  public  Loss. — Society  in  Philadelphia  will,  for  a  long  time, 
feel  the  loss  of  Mrs.  Dr.  Rush.  She  was  immensely  wealthy,  and 
liberal  in  proportion;  and  to  her  magnificent  parties  in  her  splen- 
did mansion,  she  invited  poor  as  welt  as  rich.  She  was  a  highly 
accomplished  woman. 

MARRIAQES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Streeter,  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Knowlton  to  Miss  Mary 
Morgan ;  bv  Rev.  Mr.  Winkley.  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Child  to  Mies  Irene  D.  Hathome ; 
by  Rev.  Mr-  Alger,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Crosby  to  Miss  Mary  Bird;  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Stone,  Mr.  Charles  K.  Hooker,  of  Danville.  Vt.,  to  Miss  Abbie  M.  W.  Burn- 
ham,  of  Chester,  Tt. ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Posey.  Mr.  Washington  Jenkins  to  Mrs. 
Eliza  Smith;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Cleary.Mr.  Thomas  Brereton  toMre.  Sarah  Hunt; 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Cruft,  Mr.  Edwin  A.  Kelley  to  Miss  Eliza  M.  Ay  res. — At  Rox- 
bury.  by  Rev.  Mr.  Ryder,  Mr.  Francis  J.  Nash,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Eliza  0. 
Parmalee.  of  Needhom. — At  Chelsea,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Vinton,  Mr.  Thomas  V. 
Gleason.  of  Dorchester,  to  Miss  Frances  M.  Learned- — At  West  Cambridge,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  J.  Winslow  Pierce  to  Miss  Anna  L.  Pierce. — At  Quiuev,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Edward  Huff,  of  Braintree,  to  Miss  Lucy  J.  I.uzarder. — 
At  South  Reading,  by  Rev.Mr.Smith,  Mr.  Benjamin  Mansfield  to  Miss  Fanny 
A.  Rutter. — At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Benjamin  Savory.  Jr..  to  Miss 
Haunah  B.  Peele. — At  Lowell,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Co&tellow  Kenncy  to 
Miss  Helen  R.  Colby. — At  Worcester,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Way  land,  Mr.  Thomas  E. 
Brown,  of  Providence,  ft.  I.,  to  Miss  Ellen  H.  Leavens. — At  Springfit-ld.  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Howe,  Mr.  William  Carpenter  to  Miss  Anna  A.  Cooley. — At  New  Bed- 
ford, by  Rev.  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  Daniel  Ricketsoo  to  Mi&s  Annie  E.  Holmes. 

DEATHS. 

In  this  city,  Mias  Lucretia  Baker,  67;  Mrs.  Mehitable  B.  Neef,  72;  Mrs.  Re- 
becca Merry.  SS;  Mrs.  Ann  E.  Porter,  24;  Mr.  Asa  Jones,  74.— At  Charles- 
town,  Mr.  Warren  B.  Thomas,  53.— At  Roxbury,  Mr.  John  Bumstead.  SO.— 
At  Dorchester,  Mrs.  Catherine  Tucker.  66— At  Chelsea.  Mrs.  Mary  Kimball, 
34.— At  East  Cambridge.  Capt.  L.  Gray,  78.— At  Somervilli;.  Mr.  James  Under- 
wood, 24.— At  Jamaica  Plain.  Miss  Mary  A.  Homer.  35.— At  Newton  Corner, 
Mr.  Jonas  Smith,  68.— At  Maiden,  Mr.  Lowell  II.  Pratt.  27-— At  Lynn,  Mr. 
Jonathan  Boyce.  84.— At  Salem.  Miss  Eliza  Phelps,  55.— At  Danvcrs.  Miss 
Elizabeth  G.  Putnam.  21  —At  Anwquam.  Martha,  widow  of  the  lafc  Aaron 
Lane  94  —At  Rockport.  3Jrs.  Sarah  Pool.  86— At  Milford,  Mrs.  Lilies  Thajer, 
89.— At  Framinghara,  Mr.  Lawson  Kingsbury,  6,.— At  Newbury,  Mrs.  Edna 

L   Little   5S A.t  Newburvport.  Miss  Sarah  llunnewell.  S6. — At  Lowell.  Mr. 

Nathan  Gibson.  37—  At  Hardwick,  Mr.  Marshall  Johnson.  SI. —At  South  Lve, 
Widow  Zilpha  Morey.  76.— At  Richmond.  Col.  Eiastus Rowley,  82.— At  Mid- 
dlesex Village,  Mrs-  Elizabeth  Swett,  54.— At  Tauntou,  Mr.  Josiah  RngCH,  bl. 
—At  Shrewsbury,  Mrs.  Prudence  H.  Baker.  70-— At  Worcester.  Mrs.  Cathe- 
rine D.  King,  3J.— At  Barre,  Mrs.  Deborah  liigclow.  84  — At  Hadlty.  Mrs. 
Lucinda  Hubbard,  83.— At  Deerficld.  Mis.  Mary  Driscoll.  S7-—  At  X«-w  le  - 
ford   Mr.  Thomas  AUou,  72.— At  West  C.nn.viile.   Widow  Kebecca  I'erblwj,  :G- 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM    COMPANION. 


Cbc  Uocfs  Conixr. 


[Written  for  Ballon's  Pictorial.] 
GONE    BEFORE. 


11  y  ciiaw.ks  stkwaut. 

In  daylight  dreams  of  bygone  daya, 

Thy  faco  so  full  of  truth, 
Shines  through  my  tears  and  memory's  hare, 

With  smiles  of  kindly  ruth. 
'Tis  many  days  since  sorrow's  train 

Bore  forth  that  soul  of  love  : 
Alas,  how  close  akin  to  pain 

Her  Imago  now  doth  prove! 

The  loving  smile  that  kindled  joy, 

And  all  that  makes  lifo  dear, 
Is  dead,  alas!  and  only  brings 

Wan  recollection's  tear. 
The  dearest  flowers  on  Hope's  high  throne 

Are  withered  now  and  gone; 
While  on  Life's  ravished  altai-stono 

A  weary  heart  lives  on. 

LOVE  ANT)  DEATn. 
What  time  the  mighty  moon  was  gathering  light, 
Love  paced  the  thymy  plots  of  Paradise, 
And  all  about  him  rolled  his  lustrous  eyes; 
When,  turning  round  a  cassia,  full  in  view, 
Death,  walking  all  alone  beneath  a  yew, 
And  talking  to  himself,  first  met  his  sight. 
"  You  must  begone,"  said  Death,  "  these  walks  aro  mlno !" 
Love  wept,  and  spread  his  sheeny  wings  for  flight; 
But  ere  he  parted,  said.  "  This  heur  is  thino : 
Thou  art  the  shadow  of  life,  and  as  the  treo 
Stands  in  the  sun  and  shadows  all  beneath. 
So,  in  the  light  of  great  eternity, 
Lifo  eminent  creates  the  shades  of  death ; 
The  shadow  passeth  when  the  tree  shall  fall, 
But  I  shall  reign  forever  over  all.'1 — Tennyson. 

THE  HEBREW  MOTHER. 
The  rose  was  in  rich  bloom  on  Sharon's  plain. 
When  a  young  mother,  with  her  firstborn,  thence 
Went  up  to  Zion — for  the  boy  was  vowed 
Unto  the  temple  service.     By  the  hand 
Sho  led  him,  and  her  silent  soul  the  while, 
Oft  as  the  dewy  laughter  of  his  eye 
Met  her  sweet,  serious  glance,  rejoiced  to  think 
That  anght  so  pure,  so  beautiful,  was  her's 
To  bring  before  her  God! — Mrs.  Hzmah3. 

SYMPATHY. 

Kindness  by  secret  sympathy  is  tied, 

For  noble  souls  in  nature  are  allied. — DnvDEn. 


debitor's  feg  CJrair. 

GOSSIP    WITH    THE    READER. 

The  city  of  Paris  has  just  lost  one  of  its  pleasantest  monuments — the  fairy 
winter-garden,  where,  in  the  most  rigorous  weather,  you  could  always  secure 
a  daily  promenade  among  arbors  of  flowers  and  a  spriug-liko  atmosphere.  It 
might  freeze  hard  enough  to  rend  rocks— the  snow  might  cover  the  earth 
deep  with  its  mantle  of  ermine — what  mattered  the  snow,  tho  cold,  the  wind, 
and  all  the  infelicities  of  winter!  The  Parisians  had  this  garden,  with  Its 
sauded  walks,  its  green  grass  plats,  a  perfumed  and  glittering  realm,  where 
they  were  warm  and  happy.  Nothing  is  sadder  than  to  see  the  wrecks  of  this 
garden  peopled  with  masons.  Speculation  cast  its  jaundiced  eye  upon  tho 
garden. and  it  fell.    There  were  too  many  trees,  and  too  few  houses, at  Paris — 

hence  tho  garden  must  be  despoiled,  and  houses  erected  on  its  site The 

following  definitions  are  very  popular  just  at  this  time.  Old  Fogy — one  who 
spends  his  own  money.     Young  America— one  who  spends  everybody's  money 

he  can  lay  hands  on Twelve  years  ago  the  construction  of  a  new  capitol 

■was  commenced  in  Tennessee.     It  has  already  cost  $1,204,072,  and  is  not  yet 

finished In  St.  Louis  they  have  a  rogue's  picture-gallery  in  the  office  of 

the  police.  The  daguerreotypes  of  all  the  thieves  and  other  rogues  who  aro 
caught  aro  taken  aud  promptly  hung  up  for  the  public  benefit. .  ■  ■  ■  'A  banker 
asked  a  young  lady  what  kind  of  money  she  liked  best.     "  Matrimony."'  Bhe 

replied In  the  Revue  de  Paris,  July  29,  1838.  it  is  related  that  a  child 

saw  tho  soul  of  a  woman,  who  was  lying  insensible  in  a  magnetic  crisis  in 

which  death  nearly  ensued,  depart  out  of  her! Why  is  a  poet  like  a 

pullet!  Because  he  chants  his  lays The  Austrian  army  has  been  sup- 
plied with  now  standards,  in  which  the  figure  of  the  Immaculate  Virgin  is 
joined  to  that  of  the  imperial  national  eagle.  On  the  other  side,  Louis  Napo- 
leon has  forbidden  his  soldiers  and  officers  to  accept  or  wear  the  medal  struck 

by  Pope  Pius  IX.  in  honor  of  the  defeat  of  his  own  subjects '■  Punch  ;' 

— and  he  ought  to  be  trounced  for  it — says,  "Sorrows  grow  less  and  less  every 

time  they  arc  told,  just  like  the  age  of  a  woman! The  widow  of  Mr. 

Secord,  who  was  one  of  tho  killed  at  the  terrible  railroad  accident  at  the  Des- 
jardines  Bridge,  Canada  West,  iast  spring,  has  recovered  damages  to  the 
amount  of  $12,000  agaiust  the  Great  Western  Railroad  Company— $2400  to 

the  widow,  and  $3200  each,  to  three  children Ceremonies,  like  flags,  are 

heat  waived A  man  died  in  New  York,  recently,  from  the  effect  of  swal- 
lowing two  artificial  teeth,  with   the  gold  plate  upon  which  they  were  set. 

They  were  swallowed  while  he  was  asleep The  Washington  Star  says 

that  a  produce  dealer  sold  a  customer  a  half  peck  of  potatoes  for  a  shilling, 
and  In  taking  his  pay  from  a  quarter  dollar,  returned  twelve  cents  change. 
This  the  customer  declined  to  receive,  claiming  thirteen  cents  as  his  due.  A 
dispute  ensued,  which  ended  in  the  customer  getting  out  a  worrant  for  the 

odd  cent,  and,  the  case  being  tried,  he  recovered  it Pleasant  enough 

was  the  magnanimity  of  the  person  who,  beiog  reproached  for  not  having 
avenged  himself  for  a  caning,  said,  t:  Sir,  I  never  meddle  with  what  passes 

behind  my  back." The  ,l  House  of  Industry  "  at  Toronto,  according  to 

a  Canadian  journal,  is  so  called,  '■  because  nothing,  and  rather  more,  is  dono 
there!" Few  men  have  a  readier  excuse  for  their  homage  than  the  Gre- 
cian sage,  who,  being  asked  why  philosophers  always  ran  after  rich  men, 
while  rich  men  never  courted  philosophers,  replied,  "Because  the  latter 
know  they  want  money,  while  the  former  haven't  sense  enough  to  know  they 

want  wisdom  " A  letter  was  lately  found,  in  which  one  friend  spoke  so 

freely  of  another  that  it  led  to  an  irreconcilable  quarrel.  "  I  am  surprised," 
observed  W.,  "that  such  bitter  hostility  should  arise  out  of  so  trivial  a 
cause." — u  I  am  not  at  all,"  replied  J..  "  it  is  quite  natural — for  a  friend  be- 
comes a.  fiend,  if  you  drop  a  letter." The  London  correspondent  of  the 

Liverpool  Albion  thus  characterizes  Lord  William  Lennox's  new  novel,  "  Tho 
Story  of  my  Life : — "  He  maunders  off  in  a  miserable  fiction  of  the  worst  style 
of  the  old  Minerva  press  with  a  crop  of  sporting  experiences,  hyperbolical 
love-making  in  one  chapter,  and  horse-chanting  dodgery  in  the  next — a 
moat  insufferable  compound  of  the  silliness  of  the  boarding-school  and  the 
cunning  of  tho  atable-yard."  This  is  what  wo  Bhould  call  decided  criticism. 
This  Lord  William  Lennox  was  Mrs.  Wood,  tho  vocalist's,  first  husband.  Ho 
once  published  a  novel  made  up  almost  entirely  of  pickings  and  stcalinga 


from  well-known  novelist* We  have  BCbD  women   not  only  too  weak   to 

bear  fuoil,  but  too  weak  to  bear  contradiction  A  lover  is  ono  who  lives 

on  sentiment  and  moonlight,  who  dislikes  advice  and  salt  pork,  and  supposes 
that  all  that's  required  to  convert  this  world  into  a  paradise,  13  a  six-keyed 

11  Lite  and  a  pair  of  light  bluo  eyes A  lawyer  and  a  doctor  were  discussing 

tho  antiquity  of  their  respective  professions,  and  each  cited  authority  to 
prove  his  the  most  ancient.  "  Mine,"  said  tho  diaciplo  of  Lycurgus,  "com- 
menced almost  with  tho  world's  era.  Cain  slew  his  brother  Abel,  and  that 
was  a  criminal  case  in  law." — "  True,"  rejoined  Esculapius,  "but  my  pro- 
fession is  coeval  with  the  creation  itsoif.  Old  Mother  Eve  was  made  out  of  a 
rib  taken  from  Adam's  body,  and  that  was  a  surgical  operation."    The  lawyer 

dropped  his  green  bag Salvati  has  made  a  *•  hit  "  by  his  performance 

of  Othello,  in  Paris.  In  the  last  scene  he  did  not  stab  himself— indeed,  he 
could  not  very  well  do  so,  as  ho  wore  a  curved  dagger.  This,  however,  he 
drew  across  his  throat — and  the  public  looked  rather  astonished Obitu- 
ary— a  place  in  newspapers  where  virtues  are  discovered  in  dead  people  that 

they  wero  not  known  to  have  possessed  wheu  in  life Signor  Arditi,  who 

was  at  one  time  in  America,  is  now  director  of  the  Italian  opera  in  Constanti- 
nople. He  has  just  composed  a  hymn  in  honor  of  the  Sultau,  for  which  ho 
received,  in  return,  ten  thousand  francs  for  himself,  as  equal  sum  for  tho 

manager,  and  thirty  thousand  to  be  divided  among  the  singers During 

some  recent  repairs  upon  a  French  theatre,  the  following  extraordinary  dis- 
covery was  made: — A  cannon  ball,  thrown  from  the  imperial  batteries  during 
tho  siege  of  1793.  fell  upon  the  roof  of  the  theatre,  and  lodged  in  the  ceiling 
of  the  audience  part  of  the  building,  where  it  was  sustained  by  two  laths! 
Thus  for  more  than  half  a  century  has  this  mass  of  iron  remained  suspended, 
like  tho  sword  of  Damocles,  over  the  frequenters  of  the  pit,  ready  to  fall  upon 
their  heads  had  any  accident  deprived  it  of  its  frail  support Hon.  Ed- 
ward Everett  announces  his  intention  to  make  a  winter  tour  through  the 
South  and  Southwest,  accepting  various  invitations  to  deliver  his  address  on 

Washington The  total  production  of  iron  in  England,  in  1740,  amounted 

only  to  seventeen  thousand  tons.  The  returns  of  1855,  however,  show  a 
total  production  for  that  country  of  more  than  three  and  a  half  millions  of 
tons.  The  present  annual  production  of  iron  in  the  world  is,  in  round  num- 
bers, seven  millions  of  tons About  $30,000  have  been  subscribed  among 

the  Methodists,  in  this  city,  to  aid  in  re-building  the  Willjrftham  Seminary, 
which  was  burned  a  few  weeks  since.  The  Journal  says  the  sum  needed  is 
$SO,000 — and  if  the  denomination  elsewhere  do  as  well  as  they  have  in  Bos- 
ton, it  will  soon  be  made  up The  recent  "panic  term"  has  been  a  har- 
vest season  for  telegraphs,  and  they  have  had  all  the  business  they  could 
possibly  attend  to.  The  increase  has  averaged  from  75  to  100  per  cent. ;  and 
the  total  number  of  messages  sent  from  and  received  in  New  York,  in  one 

day,  is  estimated  at  7000 A  woman  applied  to  a  Fall  River  trader,  the 

other  day,  for  credit,  who  at  the  samo  time  stated  that  she  had  at  that  mo- 
ment one  thousand  dollars  in  gold  stored  away  at  home,  which  she  did  not 
wish  to  break  in  upon.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  specie  not  ''laying  round 
loose,"  but  tied  up  in  old  stockings,  and  secured  In  broken-nosed  teapots. 

Great  banking  institutions — stockings  and    teapots! The  increase  of 

strong-minded  women  is  a  deplorable  fact.  A  married  lady  of  Port  Jarvis.  a 
few  days  ago,  met  a  gentleman  of  that  place  who  had  spoken  ill  of  her,  and 
demanded  an  explanation,  and  before  he  had  time  to  reply,  she  discharged  a 
pistol  at  him,  the  ball  passing  between  his  lips,  knocking  out  four  teeth,  and 
lodged  in  the  roof  of  bis  mouth  She  then  delivered  herself  up  to  the  autho- 
rities  A  pumpkin,  the  seed  of  which  came  from  France  through  the 

patent-office,  has  been  raised  at  Moundsville,  Va.,  weighing  200  pounds;  cir- 
cumference, 7  feet  2  1-2  inches It  is  rather  tantalizing  to  the  poor  to 

have  provisions  fall  50  per  cent,  just  when  it  is  impossible  to  raise  money  at 
any  rate.  But  it  always  happens  so .The  longevity  of  animals  is  some- 
thing extraordinary.  Camels  sometimes  live  to  a  contnry.  According  to 
Cuvier,  whale3  live  a  thousand  years.  An  eagle  died  at  Vienna,  at  the  age  of 
104.  Crows  frequently  attain  a  century.  Swans  have  lived  360  years,  and  a 
turtle,  107 Mr  Ten  Broeck,  the  American  turfman,  showed  great  judg- 
ment when  ho  ran  Prioress  for  the  Cesarowitch  stakes.  In  the  second  heat 
he  gave  the  mare  to  a  fresh  jockey,  who  had  no  idea  he  should  bo  called 

upon,  and  consequently  could  not  he  tampered  with The  emperor  of 

the  French,  the  other  day,  snatched  a  little  spaniel  from  a  railroad  track, 
just  as  he  was  about  being  crushed  by  tho  engine.  Of  course,  a  thousand 
cries  of  Vive  I'Einpereur!  rent  the  air.  But  wo  must  not  forget  that  the 
same  man  commanded  the  massacre  of  thousands  of  his  fellow-beings  at  the 
coup  rf'eraf,  in  violation  of  law  human  and  divine.    These  inconsistencies, 

however,  have  ever  marked  the  character  of  tyrants The  "affectionate 

dodge  "  is  a  new  stratagem  among  the  pilferers  who  infest  our  large  cities. 
An  old  woman  caught  a  flashy  young  man  picking  her  pocket  at  Toledo.  She 
made  a  hullaballoo,  and  he  joined,  after  asking,  "  What  is  the  matter,  moth- 
er?" Before  people  found  out  that  he  was  not  her  son,  he  had  vamosed  be- 
yond danger Among  the  latest  Parisian  novelties  are  Stuttgardt  cloths, 

Chalons  surtouts,  and  Delhi  hats Five  hundred  loaves  of  bread  will  be 

distributed  from  the  rear  of  the  store  No.  524  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 
every  Wednesday  aud  Saturday  morning,  at  10  o'clock,  during  tho  comiug 
winter.    May  this  prove  "  bread  cast  upon  the  waters!" 


NEW    PUBLIC  ATIOHi 


Waverle?  Novels — Household  Edition. — Ivakhob.     Boston:  Ticknor,  Fields 

&  Co.    2  vols.,  12mo. 

Following  the  dark  and  tragic  story  of  the  hapless  "  Bride  of  Lammer- 
moor,"  comes  this  splendid  pageant  of  chivalry,  with  its  exciting  and  dra- 
matic episodes,  and  its  masterly,  living  characters.  The  massive  tomes  of  the 
interminable  old-fashioned  romances  of  chivalry  that  crazed  the  brain  of  Don 
Quixotte,  were  at  once  banished  by  the  appearance  of  "  Ivanhoe ;"  and,  since 
its  date,  numberless  imitations  have  appeared,  but  the  great  model  stands 
forth  unsurpassed,  unequalled  by  any  tale  of  tho  kind  in  any  tongue.  Of 
the  volumes  before  us,  we  can  but  say  that  they  are  as  perfect  in  appearance 
as  their  predecessors  of  the  Household  Edition.  Whoever  owns  the  complete 
series  will  possess  a  treasure — a  never-failing  source  of  instruction  and  delight. 

TnE  Seigniokial  Cocivr  Picture. — Wc  are  indebted  to  W.  W.  Smith,  Esq., 
editor  and  proprietor  of  the  "  Frontier  News,"  St.  John,  Lower  Canada,  for  a 
splendid  lithographic  print,  lately  issued  by  him,  commemorative  of  the 
court,  composed  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  Canadian  bench  and  bar, 
under  an  act  passed  by  the  provincial  parliament  for  the  abolition  of  the  sys- 
tem of  feudal  tenure  of  lands  in  Lower  Canada.  It  is  a  fine  work  of  art.  and 
the  likenesses  of  the  persons  introduced  have  been  guaranteed.  Queen  Vic- 
toria has  been  presented  with  a  copy,  aud  expressed  her  thanks  to  the  enter- 
prising publisher. 

New  Music. — We  have  received  from  Russell  &  Richardson,  No  291  Wash- 
ington Street,  "  The  Rosemary  Crown."  words  translated  from  the  German. 
"  Les  Feuilles  Mortes,"  "  Nocturne  a  Leonora,"  "The  Waverley  Polka,"  and 
"  Waverley  Schottische,"  for  the  piano,  "Departed  Days,"  "New  Mown 
Hay."  "The  Trapper,"  songs,  the  "Dawn  of  Bliss,"  " Rosalie,  the  Prairio 
Flower,"  melodies  for  the  piano. 

Illustrated  Annual  Register  op  Rural  Affairs  for  1S58. — A  little  iro- 
chure,  issued  by  Luther  Tucker  &  Son,  Albany,  publishers  of  that  admirable 
agricultural  newspaper,  the  ■■  Country  Gentleman.''  and  containing  a  won- 
derful amount  of  matter  respecting  farming,  gardening,  fruit  and  flower 
raising,  rustic  architecture,  etc.,  beautifully  and  liberally  illustrated.  It- 
should  he  iu  the  hands  of  every  farmer  and  country  gentleman.  It  costs  but 
twenty -five  cents,  and  may  be  obtained  of  Crosby  &  Nichols,  No.  117  Washing- 
ton Street.  The  registers  for  1855,  '50  and  '57,  are  bound  up  iu  a  handsome 
volume. 

Piano  Forte  Music. — We  have  received  from  Russell  Ss  Richardson,  291 
Washington  Street,  the  "  War  Song."  "Miguon"  and  "Wild  Rider,"  by 
Robert  Schumann,  and  the  ■'  Iowa  Quickstep,"  by  Isaac  Hull. 

Continental  Harmony. — This  is  the  title  of  an  admirable  collection  of  tho 
mo^t  celebrated  psalm  tunes,  anthems  and  favorite  pieces,  designed  particu- 
larly for  "  Old  Folks'  Concerts,"  and  the  social  circle,  published  by  Oliver 
Ditson  &  Co.,  Washington  Street.  A  peculiar  feature  of  the  work  is  its 
"  Secular  Department,"  consisting  of  the  most  favorite  patriotic  and  home 
songs,  selected  as  tho  most  beautiful  and  chaste  among  tho  popular  melodies 
of  the  day. 


Cljokc  pisallimg. 


THE  PROCESS  OF  GLASS  ENGRAVING. 

On  being  told  that  I  came  to  sec  glass  engraving1,  says  the 
author  of  "  Travels  in  Bohemia,"  llio  young  man  plied  his"  wheel 
briskly,  and  taking  up  a  ruby  t;«z:i,  in  ft  few  minutes  there  stood 
a  deer  with  brandling  antlers  on  a  rough  hillock  in  its  centre — a 
pure  white  intaglio  set  in  red.  I  had  never  before  seen  the  pro- 
cess, and  was  surprised  by  its  simplicity.  All  those  landscapes, 
hunting  scenes,  pastoral  groups,  and  whatcv<r  elso,  which  appear 
as  exquisite  carvings  in  the  glass,  are  produced  by  a  few  tiny 
copper  wheels  or  disks.  The  engraver  sits  at  a  small  lathe 
against  a  window,  with  a  little  rack"  before  him,  containing  about 
a  score  of  the  copper  disks,  varying  in  size  from  the  diameter  of  a 
hall-penny  down  to  its  thickness,  all  mounted  on  spindles,  and 
sharpened  on  the  edge.  He  paints  a  rough  outline  of  the  design 
on  tho  surface  of  tho  glass,  and  selecting  the  disk  that  suits  best, 
he  touches  the  edge  with  a  drop  of  oil,  in  sorts  it  in  the  mandril,  sets 
it  spinning,  and  holding  the  glass  against  it  from  below,  the  little 
wheel  cats  its  way  in  with  astonishing  rapidity.  The  glass,  held 
tightly  in  the  hands,  is  shifted  about  continually,  till  all  the  great- 
er parts  of  the  figure  are  worked  out ;  then,  for  the  lesser  parts,  a 
smaller  disk  is  used — and  at  last  the  finest  touches,  such  as  blades 
of  grass,  the  tips  of  antlers,  eyebrows,  and  so  forth,  are  put  in 
with  the  smallest.  Every  minute  he  holds  the  glass  up  between 
his  eye  and  the  light,  watching  the  development  of  the  design — 
now  making  a  broad  excavation,  now  changing  the  disk  every 
ten  seconds,  and  giving  touches  so  light  and  rapid,  that  the  un- 
practised eye  can  scarcely  follow  them;  and  in  this  way  he  pro- 
duces effects  of  foreshortening,  of  roundness,  and  light  and  shade, 
which,  to  an  eye-witness,  appear  little  less  than  wonderful.  The 
work  in  hand  happened  to  be  tazzi,  and  iu  less  than  half' an  hour, 
I  saw  deer  in  various  positions  roughed  out  on  six  of  them,  and 
three  completely  finished. 

WEARING  FLANNEL. 

In  our  climate,  fickle  in  its  gleams  of  sunshine  and  its  balmy 
airs  as  a  coquette  in  her  smiles  and  favors,  consumption  bears 
away  every  year  the  ornaments  of  many  social  circles.  The  fair- 
est and  loveliest  are  its  favorite  victims.  An  ounce  of  prevention 
in  this  fatal  disease  is  worth  many  pounds  of  cure,  for  when  once 
well-seated,  it  mocks  alike  medical  skill  and  careful  nursing.  If 
the  fair  sex  could  be  induced  to  regard  the  laws  of  health,  many 
precious  lives  might  be  saved ;  but  pastebord  soles,  low-necked 
dresses,  and  liliputian  hats,  sow  annually  the  seeds  of  a  fatal  har- 
vest. The  suggestion  in  the  following  article  from  the  Scientific 
American,  if  followed,  might  save  many  with  consumptive  ten- 
dencies from  an  early  grave : — Put  it  on  at  once,  winter  and  sum- 
mer— nothing  better  can  be  worn  next  to  tho  skin  than  a  loose  red 
flannel  shirt — "loose,"  for  it  has  room  to  move  on  the  skin,  thus 
causing  a  titilation,  which  draws  the  blood  to  the  surface  and 
keeps  it  there,  and  when  that  is  the  case,  no  one  can  take  cold ; 
"red,"  for  white  flannel  frails  up,  mats  together,  and  becomes 
tight,  stiff,  heavy  and  impervious.  Cotton  wool  merely  absorbs 
the  moisture  from  the  surface,  while  woolen  flannel  conveys  it 
from  the  skin  and  deposits  it  in  drops  on  the  outside  of  the  shirt, 
from  which  the  ordinary  cotton  shirt  absorbs  it,  and  by  its  nearer 
exposure  to  the  air  it  is  soon  dried  without  injury  to  the  body. 
Having  these  properties,  red  woolen  flannel  is  worn  by  sailors 
even  in  the  midsummer  of  the  hottest  countries.  Wear  a  thinner 
material  in  summer. — Hall's  Journal  of  Health. 


NEW  ZEALAND  AS  IT  IS. 

Those  who  have  read  the  numerous  glowing  descriptions  of 
New  Zealand,  published  under  the  auspices  of  single  land-sharks, 
or  combined  land-sharking  companies,  will  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  quantity  of  land  available  for  agriculture  is  extremely 
small.  Fully  nine-tenths  of  the  surface  of  tho  country  consists  of 
steep  razor-backed  hills  of  white  clay,  covered  with  an  impene- 
trable tangle  of  rough  fern,  from  three  to  fifteen  feet  high,  which 
will  not  be  replaced  by  useful  grasses  for  many  ages  to  come. 
Small  patches  of  holm-land  arc  sparsely  scattered  along  tho  clayey 
banks  of  the  rivers ;  but  the  only  lauds  of  any  extent  adapted  for 
cultivation  are  the  large  alluvial  plains  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers, 
and  to  these  the  shrewd  Maoris  adhere  with  provoking  pertinacity. 
Where  land  has  changed  hands  several  times  within  the  memory 
of  man,  the  last  possessors  readily  conseut  to  sell  that  which  they 
hold  only  by  a  usurped  and  disputed  claim.  Thus  the  extensive 
Wairarapa  Valley,  near  Wellington,  and  the  Wairau  Plains,  near 
Nelson,  were  easily  acquired.  But  all  the  persuasive  powers  of 
the  government  commissioners  fail  to  effect  a  purchase  where  the 
title  to  land  has  been  undisturbed  for  many  generations.  In  this 
category  is  the  largest  and  finest  plain  in New  Zealand,  rich,  fer- 
tile, and  level  as  a  billiard-table,  but  miscalled  Poverty  Bay  by 
Cook,  because  he  was  not  allowed  to  get  supplies  of  wood  and 
water  here  by  the  warlike  Ngatikahungunus. — London  Journal. 


OMAR  PASHA  AND  M.  SO\ER. 

"Monsieur  Soyer,"  said  Omar  Pasha,  "what  have  you  good  to 
eat  there';" — "Nothing  at  present,  your  highness;  but  by-and-by, 
when  my  plans  are  adopted,  wc  shall  be  able  to  cook  for  and  feed 
the  army  with  ease." — "  Ah,  this  is  a  matter  of  great  importance 
Pray  explain  your  plans  to  me."  When  I  had  done  this,  Omar 
Pasha  said,  "  It  will  first  be  necessary  to  have  something  to  cook." 
The  truth  of  the  observation  1  respectfully  admitted,  with  a  low 
bow,  adding,  "Your  highness  is  right;  but  as  the  probability  is 
that  something  to  be  cooked  never  yet  entirely  failed,  and  in  ex- 
pectation of  better  times  coming,  we  confidently  hope  that  the 
provisions  for  the  army  will  shortly  be  on  the  increase  instead  of 
the  decrease.  This  hope  has  induced  ine  to  invent  this  appara- 
tus, of  which,  when  its  principle  has  been  fully  explained,  1  have 
no  doubt  you  will,  with  Lord  Kaglan,  approve." — "  Monsieur  Soy- 
er, 1  have  no  doubt  that,  as  regards  cooking,  you  are  a  very  clever 
man  ;  but  if  you  could  manage  to  cook  a  dinner  out  of  nothing, 
you  would  be  more  clever  still."—"  Not  having'  tried  tho  experi- 
ment, my  lord,  I  really  cannot  say  whether  I  could  do  so  or  not; 
but  1  will  try,  and  then  report  progress  to  your  highness."— Soger's 
Culinary  Campaign. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  BONNET. 

The  first  bonnet  worn  in  England  was  brought  from  Italy  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  its  form  was  a  compromise  between 
the  present  round  Italian  peasant  hat  and  the  French  hood.  The 
materials  employed  in  constructing  these  ornaments  were  crimson 
satin,  elaborately  embroidered,  cloth  of  gold,  and  similar  rich  ma- 
terial's. The  Leghorn  hat,  with  perpendicular  crown,  and  a  wide 
brim  standing  out  fur  around  the  face,  was  the  first  legitimate  bon- 
net worn,  and  this  appeared  long  after  Elizabeth's  lime.  It  was 
trimmed  with  artificial  flowers  and  immense  bows  of  ribbon.  Our 
present  neat  and  tasteful  head  covering  is  but  a  modification  of 
this  huge  affair. — Reynolds's  Miscellany. 


JJALLOl'S    PICTORIAL    DIJA  WING-ROOM    <  OM  1'A.MOX. 
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Kaiilt  DoNl!.— Thnrn  In  OOt  a  vlll^n  or  town  in  the  country  so  umall,  but 
tli.it  n  rlub  of  twelve  fliibHorllnirfl  nil^M.  bo  OMlly  obtained  Tor  "  BftllOU'fl 
Pictorial,"  mi'l  tho  (fork  bu  tluin   proriirnd  fur  rfudi   nt  twu   noi.n  n.i  u.  yenr, 

bosldoi Ik gratii  copy  to  the   portion  who  fundi  tlm  tin and   uinnoy.     Any 

p   [  losirlog  l"  form  D  Oluh,  c»ui  lmvn  naiuplo  oonlo,i  noiit  frco  of  charge,  by 

Handing  un  n  lino  tu  tlmt  effort. 


iSohorial  jftStclange. 


It  in  very  probable  that  early  in  tho  approaching  session  of 
Congress,  three  new  States  will  apply  to  bo  admitted  into  the 
Union,  and  becomo  co-equal  and  co-ordinate  members  of  our 
great  confederacy.    Tho  aspirants  for  this  honor  are  the  territories 

of  Oregon,  Minnesota  and  Kansas. English  papers  state  that 

tho  oM  ship  Investigator,  in  which  Captain  Cook  circumnavigated 

tho  globe,  1ms  been  reninvi-il  in  l)c|iilnnl  dnc];  vuni,  to  be  broken 
up.     Slto  has,  for  several  yours  past,  been   moored  Off  Somerset 

Soose,  and  used    us  a  river   polico  station. Tho   New  Haven 

Register  tolls  of  a  fellow  who  recently  got  some  of  the  farmers  of 
a  neighboring  town  to  sign  their  names  over  an  agreement  not  to 
divulge  a  secret  he  imparted  to  them  as  to  the  manufacture*  of 
Homo  kind  of  "fertilizer,"  ingeniously  leaving  a  blank  space  above 
their  names.  lie  then  filled  up  the  blank  with  a  note  for  S20,  cut 
off  tho  agreomont  from  tho  bottom,  and  sold  the  note  at  a  neigh- 
boring Htore. A  lady  in  Bath,  Me.,  says  the  Organ,  recently 

wrote  a  noto  to  tho  teacher  of  her  son,  complaining  of  tho  rules  of 
tho  school,  and  of  its  classification,  in  which  she  stated  that  ho 

could   "  Sifer  in  abstractions." Mayor  Vnux  is  creating  no 

little  excitement  among  tho  Philadelphia  polico.  By  his  direction 
a  list  of  the  force  is  being  mudo,  in  which  against  caeli  man's 
numo  nro  placed  general  remarks  as  to  whether  he  is  married  or 
single,  has  private  resources  or  otherwise,  his  personal  habits,  and 
other  ininutia;  connected  with  li is  history.     It  is  supposed  the 

mayor  intends  to  overhaul  and  reform  the  whole  force. The 

Tallahassee  Floridian  learns  that  tho  cotton  crop  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Stato  of  Florida  has  been  greatly  curtailed  by  a  pro- 
tracted drought. The  Boouvillo  (Missouri)  Observer  says  that 

extensive  forgeries  have  lately  been  perpetrated  in  that  placo  by 
W.  W.  Norris.  Tho  forgeries  date  from  nearly  four  years  back 
until  recently.  Tho  sufferers  comprise  the  estates  of  widows  and 
orphans,  as  well  as  many  cautious  capitalists,  the  aggregato  losses 

of  which  aro  estimated  from  $40,000  to  S50,000. As  some 

persons  were  firing  at  a  mark,  lately,  near  Jackson,  Bottetourt 
county,  Va.,  a  ball,  fired  by  Mr.  John  Linkcnhogcr,  struck  a  hick- 
ory tree,  and  glancing,  entered  the  breast  of  Mr.  Edward  Young, 

killing  him   instantly. Solon   Longworthy,  of  tho   banking 

house  of  Longworthy  &  Brothers,  the  wealthiest  firm  in  Iowa,  and 
large  real  estato  owners  and  landlords  in  Dubuque,  recently  visit- 
ed all  his  tenants  occupying  stores  and  dwellings  in  the  city,  and 

voluntarily  reduced  their  rents  33  1-3  per  cent. Two  negroes 

lately  died  in  Georgia  from  swallowing  a  quantity  of  shoe  black- 
ing. The  corner-stone  of  tho  Homoeopathic  creed  is  "  Stmilia  si- 
milibus  curantur ,-"  but,  in  this  instance,  it  killed  instead  of  cured. 

Blacking  is  not  good  for  blacks.  ■ The  New  Orleans  and  St. 

Louis  packet  steamer,  James  E.  Woodruff,  now  sails  equipped 
with  the  force  and  material  for  the  publication  of  a  regular  daily 
paper  on  board  during  her  trips  up  and  down  river,  with  a  job 

office  attached  for  tho  printing  of  hills  of  fare,  etc. Dr.  Liv- 

ingstoue,  in  a  speech  at  the  late  anniversary  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  spoke  of  a  people  in  a  district  in  Africa  who 
could  nearly  all  read  and  write — the  Jesuit  missionaries,  whoso 
memory  is  still  held  in  high  respect,  having  taught  their  ances- 
tors.  The  San  Francisco,  California,  papers  say  that  there 

arc  hundreds  of  servant  girls  in  that  city  worth  from  one  to  ten 
thousand  dollars  each,  their  ordinary  wages  being  now  twenty-five 

dollars  a  month. Tho  retirement  from  public  life  of  Sir  Allen 

McNab,  for  thirty  years  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  Can- 
ada, calls  forth  from  tho  Canadian  press  many  expressions  of 
kindness  and  regret.  This  event  possesses  interest  also  for  the 
people  of  this  country,  to  whom  no  name  connected  with  Canadian 
politics  is  so  familiar. 


As  Indian  Heiress. — Gen.  Wm.  Wads  worth,  of  Genesee, 
Now  York,  used  to  relate  an  anecdote,  rather  at  his  expense,  with 
considerable  gusto.  At  an  early  period  in  the  settlement  of  the 
Genesee  fiats,  he  owned  a  large  tract  of  land  on  tho  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  while  the  opposite  side  was  owned  by  a  squaw,  who 
disported  in  single  blessedness  the  sole  possessor  of*  the  domain. 
The  general,  who  was  a  bachelor,  and  possessed  a  swarthy  com- 
plexion, had  occasion  to  pay  his  red  female  neighbor  a  visit. 
Talking  on  the  affairs  that  specially  interested  them  as  neighbors, 
the  former  said,  facetiously,  "  Now,  suppose  wo  unite  these  broad 
tracts  under  one  owner,  and  get  married." — "Me  tink  ura  good 
notion,"  said  the  haughty  female ;  "  but  when  I  get  um  husband, 
me  wants  um  white  man." 


Crawford  the  Sculptor. — This  lamented  artist  was  con- 
scious to  the  last  hour  of  his  existence.  Our  city  is  fortunate  in 
possessing  two  noble  monuments  of  his  genius — tho  statue  of 
Orpheus,  in  the  Boston  Athenamni,  and  the  noblo  bronze  figure 
of  Beethoven,  in  tho  Music  Hall. 


Bank  Bills. — In  answer  to  frequent  inquiries,  wo  would  say, 

that  bank  bills  which  are  current  in  the  place  where  a  subscriber 

resides,  will  always  be  received  at  this  office  at  par  value  to  pay 

subscriptions. 

«  — ■—  i 

Capital  Punishment. — The  Portland  Advertiser  says  it  is 
twenty-four  years  since  a  criminal  was  legally  executed  in  tho 
State  of  Maine. 


fflStapsioe  Gatherings. 

The  entire  ai it  oi   I  landing  i*  only  one 

hundred  and  eight  thou  ai  d  flolli  i 

The  Motoric  Order  in  the  United  States  numbers  three  hun- 
dred thou  and  mcmboi 

Three  children  wore  found  lately,  near  Montreal,  abandoned  in 
the  woods. 

A  now  ichoonor,  launched  lately  in  Wa  hington,  North  Carolina, 
was  christened  "Herndon,"  after  the  hue  gallant  commander  of 
the  Central  America. 

George  Woods,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  died  at  St.  Louis 
lately,  of  dilapidation.  Ho  was  only  t,  yoan  of  age,  and  died  oi 
debauchery,  exposure  and  starvation,  a  pitiable  spectacle. 

Daniel  Peaeleo,  of  Lynn,  a  laboring  man  about  sixty  yean  of 
age,  in  attempting  to  cross  the  track  before  thfl  train,  WSI  knocked 
down  and  instantly  killed,  his  head  being  shockingly  mangled. 

In  Cincinnati,  recently,  a  man  mot  bis  death  in  a  very  singular 
manner.  He  threw  a  Htmie  at  two  young  men,  when  one  of  thorn 
in  return  bulled  a  brick  at  biin,  which  struck  him  with  men  force 
as  to  break  his  neek,  and  rmi.se  almost  instant  death. 

The  number  of  failures  in  the  Eftrited  States  in  1850  was  2707. 
The  average  cd  liabilities  is  estimated  (ft  820,500,  whichvwould  rive 
an  aggregate  oi  $54,160)000.  The  probability  is,  creditors  have 
received  about  2.r>  per  cent,  of  their  claims,  leaving  a  clear  loss  of 
$40,000,000. 

Karl  Dummkopf,  an  iiged  German  residing  in  Williamsburg, 
N.  Y.,  during  the  panic  drew  out  SHOO  which  he  had  in  the  sav- 
ings bank,  and  after  carrying  the  gold  about  with  hi  in  several 
days,  bid  it  in  a  chimney  at  night,  but  some  rogue  saw  him  and 
stoic  it. 

A  singular  case  of  mortality  occurred  in  Bangor  recently,  a 
whole  family  having  died  within  about  a  week.  Ada  Margaret, 
only  child  of  Alfred  and  Caroline  D.  Hanson,  died  Oct.  13,  aged 
6  months.  Mrs.  Caroline  D.  Hanson  died  Oet.21,  aged  21  years 
and  6  months.     Alfred  Hanson  died  Oct.  22,  aged  25  years. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gafncy,  of  Jersey  City,  had  a  difficulty,  and  dur- 
ing the  husband's  absence  the  wife  had  the  furniture  removed  to 
tho  house  of  Mrs.  Iiilev,  of  Brooklyn,  who  was  arrested  for  re- 
ceiving stolen  goods.  The  justice,  however,  decided  that  a  wife 
cannot  in  law  steal  from  her  husband,  and  the  case  was  dismissed. 

In  the  time  of  the  Stuarts  the  average  production  of  wheat  in 
England  is  believed  to  have  been  2,000,000  of  quarterns — now  it 
is  13,0110,000 ;  so  much  for  increase  in  bread  corn.  As  respects 
meat,  a  century  and  a  half  ago  the  average  weight  of  a  beast  in 
Smithrield  was  about  370  lbs. — now  tho  avcrago  weight  in  that 
market  is  about  700  lbs. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  SI  80,000,000  bank  notes,  resting 
on  a  basis  of  §139,000,000— of  which  S5S,300,000  is  in  specie, 
$50,000,000  in  public  stock,  and  $22,000,000  in  the  sub-treasury. 
In  Great  Britain  there  are  $184,000,000  of  bank  notes,  resting  on 
a  basis  of  $144,000,000— of  which  $72,000,000  is  in  specie,  and 
$72,000,000  in  public  stocks. 

A  diabolical  attempt  was  made  recently  to  poison  the  entire 
family  of  Mr.  James  Griffey,  of  Centrevillc,  Mercer  county,  N.  J., 
by  some  wretch,  who  placed  a  large  quantity  of  arsenic  in  the 
spring  from  which  the  water  for  the  use  of  the  family  was 
brought.  It  was  fortunately  discovered  before  any  of  the  family 
had  partaken  of  it. 

A  Mr.  McArdle,  of  Cincinnati,  recently  received  a  pair  of 
pigeons  from  Mobile,  and  having  kept  them  in  a  cage  about  a 
month,  thought  he  might  venture  to  let  them  out.  He  tried  the 
experiment  with  one,  which  ascended  high  in  the  air  and  disap- 
peared. After  a  week  the  other  was  lot  out,  and  also  disappeared. 
They  both  arrived  at  their  old  home  ! 

The  Half  Moon  Battery  at  Cambridgeport,  erected  by  order  of 
Gen.  Washington,  in  1775,  with  an  area  of  land  around  it,  has 
been  presented  to  the  city  of  Cambridge  by  E.  T.  Hastings,  and 
is  to  be  enclosed  with  an  iron  fence  and  preserved.  A  splendid 
flagstaff  has  been  raised  on  the  spot  by  Mr.  Elias  Abbott,  of 
Charlestown.  It  is  150  feet  high,  and  cost  $600.  Three  brass 
cannon  arc  to  be  placed  in  the  battery  at  the  original  embrasures. 

A  genteely-dressed  woman  has  been  detected  robbing  children 
of  their  boots  and  shoes  in  Kensington  Gardens,  London.  She 
coaxes  the  little  ones  to  sit  down  on  a  bench  and  take  off*  their 
shoes  on  a  pretence  of  giving  them  new  ones,  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  day  even,  thus  helps  herself.  She  got  sixteen  pairs  in  two 
hours  the  other  day ;  and  it  turns  out  that  she  does  not  need  them, 
but  has  a  mania  for  this  species  of  petty  larceny. 

Two  scoundrels  attempted  to  create  a  break  in  the  Erie  Canal, 
near  New  London,  the  other  night,  but  were  fortunately  discov- 
ered. They  had  made  a  hole  about  seven  inches  in  diameter 
through  the  bank,  and  some  six  feet  square  of  stone  wall  had  been 
torn  away,  and  the  water  had  commenced  running.  A  half  hour 
more  would  have  carried  away  five  hundred  feet  of  embankment, 
and  cost  the  State  some  $15,000  to  $20,000  to  repair  it. 

The  gas  from  an  artesian  well  in  progress  of  boring  near  Water- 
town,  N.  Y.,  ignited  a  few  days  since,  and  burned  the  engineer 
badly.  A  large  hole  was  cut  in  the  flume,  so  as  to  let  a  body  of 
water  fall  immediately  upon  the  hole,  but  it  was  thrown  back  with 
a  force  truly  surprising,  and  the  gas  burnt  above  the  water  in  a 
beautiful  bright  flame.  Quilts  were  then  saturated  with  salt,  and 
forced  down,  and  the  fire  finally  extinguished,  after  burning  an 
hour  and  a  half. 

A  young  man  named  Charles  Coates,  22  years  old,  in  Cincin- 
nati, who  had  been  suffering  some  time  from  consumption,  learn- 
ing from  his  physicians  that  he  could  not  possibly  recover,  became 
so°  despondent  that  he  determined  to  destroy  himself,  and  chose 
liquor  as  the  agent  by  which  to  effect  his  fatal  purpose.  He  be- 
gan by  drinking  excessively,  and  continued  true  to  his  resolve, 
being  intoxicated  from  morning  till  night.  The  effect  of  this 
ceaseless  imbibation  was  that  he  died  in  less  than  two  weeks. 

The  royal  interviews  on  the  continent  still  remain  the  subject  of 
curiosity.  Napoleon  is  not  well  pleased  with  the  czar,  it  is  evi- 
dent. His  displeasure,  though,  is  not  political,  but  social,  in  its 
occasion.  It  turns  out  that  the  empress  of  Russia  took  especial 
pains  to  avoid  meeting  Eugenie,  the  French  empress,  being  too 
proud  of  her  own  inherited  royalty  to  condescend  to  exchange 
courtesies  with  aparvenue!  Eugenie  feels  the  slight  very  acutely, 
and  Napoleon  is  stung  to  the  quick,  though  he  conceives  it  good 
policy  to  say  nothing. 

A  bottle,  tightly  corked,  was  washed  ashore  at  Kill  Vankull, 
near  Port  Richmond,  S.  I ,  recently,  and  in  it  was  found  a  dirty 
piece  of  paper,  on  which  was  written  the  following  : — "  Sunday, 
Oct.  1,  1857. — In  consequence  of  love  is  the  cause  of  this.  My 
heart  is  been  given  to  another,  which  has  caused  me  to  commit 
suicide.  You  will  find  my  person  between  Shool's  Island  and  tho 
coal  dock  at  Elizabethport,  N.  J.     Who  finds  this  please  to  put  it 

in   tho  papers.    L S.  F ,  Elizabethport,  N.  J."     It  is 

supposed  to  be  a  hoax. 


FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR. 
NOW   EB  THE  TIME   TO   FORM  O LI 

SUBSCHIBE  EARLY! 

We  have  ma'b:  arrangements  to  produce  in  the  coming  year, 
■  rolume  ol  Tin.  E  lag  «■!  oua  t  moa  which  we  hi  ■ 
published.  It  u  now  twelve  y«i/«  since  we  commenced  this  favor- 
ite journal,  and  a!  do  time  have  we  bud  to  large  a  subscription 
lutt,  or  bo  heavy  an  edition,  o  •  at  thii  moment.  1  hi-  meats  i*  the 
result  of  ii"  spasmodic  effort,  but  aruei  from  a  steady,  unflagging 
purpose  to  prOMOi  i"  ill  j. u. V  ;l  truly  valuable  journal,  beauti- 
fully printed  Upon  the  JUittt  material,  and  in  the  best  style.  The 
new  volume  will  commence  with  one  of  the  Choicest  original  nauti- 
cal Stories  we  have  ever  published,  entitled  : 

THE  SCARLET  FLAG: 

—  on, — 

THE    CARIBBEAN     ROVER. 
BY  LIEUTEHAJTT  MURRAY. 

The  most  popular  Dorolette  writer  in  the  country,  and  one 
whose  stories  have  found  more  readers  than  any  writer  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  period  of  tt.i-  story  is  that  of  the  daring 
Buccaneers  of  the  Caribbean  Boa,  who-';  manreUoni  doing!  and 
strange  organization  will  be  given  with  vivid  truthfulness. 

The  coming  volume  of  Tim.  FtAO)  OF  ODB  UKIOM  will  pi 
tin:  best  array  of  original  novelettes  which  we  have  ever  given  in  one 
year,  all  finely  illustrated  by  original  drawings.  We  have  lerend 
new  and  popular  contributors  also  engaged,  and  have  a  fund  of 
spicy  and  highly  entertaining  sketches,  tales  and  adventures  in 
store  for  the  coming  volume, 

Tho  present  popular  style  of  our  paper  will  be  continued,  and 
we  have  some  additional  improvements,  which  will  bo  introduced 
for  the  benefit  and  pleasure  of  our  army  of  readers. 

TERMS:— 1NVAIUADLY   r.\  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one   year 82  00 

4  subscribe™,  ■'        "    7  00 

10  -  "        ;t   1600 

Any  person  sending  us  tieelvt  fubscribcrs  at  the  last  rate,  iball  receive  the 
thirteenth  copy  gratis. 

One  copy  of  Tue  Fu«  op  our  Unios,  and  one  copy  of  Baixoc's  I'ictokul, 
taken  together.  S4  per  annum. 

To  any  person  who  Rends  una  club  of 'fifty  *ub«eribers,  with  tbe  money,  we 
■will  pruscnt  a  complete  set  of  Ballol's  Pictorial,  in  twelct  bound  volumes, 
full  gilt,  with  illumined  covers,  title-pages  and  Indexes,  uniformly  and  elv* 
gantly  bound,  the  wholesale  price  of  which  is  S24.  Ilere  is  a  cbauce  for  any 
person  to  obtaiu  a  superbly  illustrated  library,  containing  over  fn  tkotuarvi 
brilliant  engravings,  without  money!  M.  H-  BALl/JC. 

No.  22  Winter  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 


^Foreign  items. 


Mr.  Dickens  has  published  a  letter,  stating  that  Douglass  Jer- 
rold  actually  died  insolvent,  and  that  Blanchard  Jerrold's  letter  to 
the  contrary  is  unworthy  of  credit. 

—  A  machine  for  making  cigars  has  been  constructed,  and  is  in 
the  tobacco  manufactory  of  M.  lJra;torious  at  Berlin,  which  rolls 
5000  cigars  a  day,  and  economizes  both  tobacco  and  labor. 

The  Irish  are  emigrating  this  season  in  vast  numbers.  In  and 
near  Casbel,  the  exodus  has  been  so  great  that  it  is  impossible  to 
procure  laborers.  Grass  farms  will  have  to  be  resorted  to,  if  tho 
people  thus  flee  their  native  land. 

The  French  emperor  is  evidently  ill  at  ease.  He  suspects  every- 
body. Three  months  imprisonment  has  just  been  awarded  to 
M.  IJerrct,  editor  of  the  Moniteur  des  Hopitaux,  for  speaking  dis- 
respectfully of  the  emperor. 

The  ex-queen  of  Oude  is  very  ill.  She  has  left  London  for  the 
country  by  medical  advice.  The  Indian  revolt,  and  the  sad  re- 
sult of  it  to  both  herself  and  family,  are  set  down  as  the  cause  of 
her  disorder.  The  government  is  so  well  convinced  of  Oude'a 
complicity  in  the  mutiny,  that  it  will  not  listen  to  tho  ex-queen's 
protestations  of  innocence. 


ganos  of  ffinlii. 


He  that  voluntarily  continues  in  ignorance,  is  guilty  of 

all  the  crimes  which  ignorance  produces. — Johtison. 

....  There  is  a  peculiar  majesty  in  unaffected  plainness ;  a 
substantial  beauty,  which  needs  neither  patch  nor  paint. — Lamont. 

Virtue  without  talent  is  a  coat  of  mail,  without  a  sword  ; 

it  may  indeed  defend  the  wearer,  but  will  not  enable  him  to  pro- 
tect his  friend. — Lacon. 

....  So  far  is  it  from  being  true  that  men  are  naturally  equal, 
that  no  two  people  can  be  half  an  hour  together,  but  one  shall 
acquire  an  evident  superiority  over  the  other. — Johnson. 

"Were  we  as  eloquent  as  angels,  we  should  please  some 

men,  some  women,  and  some  children,  much  more  by  listening 
than  by  talking. — Lacon. 

All  the  good  things  of  this  world  are  no  farther  good  to 

us  than  as  they  are  of  use ;  and  whatever  we  may  heap  up  to 
others,  we  enjoy  only  as  much  as  we  can  use,  and.  no  more. — 
Defoe. 


Joker's  UtOigct. 


"When  is  a  ship  like  an  apprentice  ?     "When  she  is  "  bonnd  out." 

A  drunken  man  lately  tried  to  get  a  policeman  to  arrest  his  own 
shadow.  His  complaint  was,  that  an  ill-looking  scoundrel  kept 
following  him. 

There  is  said  to  bo  a  fellow  in  a  western  village  who  is  habit- 
ually so  sleepy  that  bis  curiosity  cannot  bo  awakened.  Such  is 
not  the  case  with  his  wife,  however. 

Bulwer  says  that  an  awkward  tie  of  the  cravat  is  very  annoy- 
ing to  the  wearer.  No  doubt  it  is,  especially  if  the  cravat  is  a 
hempen  one. 

"  What  makes  the  milk  so  warm  ?"  said  Betty  to  tho  milkman, 
when  he  brought  his  pail  to  the  door  one  morning.  "Please, 
mum,  the  pump-handle's  broke,  and  missus  took  the  water  from 
the  bller." 

A  young  lady,  named  Long,  who  was  rather  short  in  stature, 
appeared  at  Bath,  upon  which  a  gentleman  remarked,  in  extem- 
pore : 

"  Though  long,  yet  short, 
Though  short,"yet  pretty  long." 
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SCENES  IN  THE  EAST. 
The  first  picture  on  this  page  represents  a  ghaut  or  landing-place 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  at  Cawnpore,  the  scene  of  Nena 
Sahib's  treacherous  massacre  of  those  unfortunate  persons  who 
had  embarked  in  fancied  security  on  their  voyage  to  Allahabad. 
It  is  a  tranquil  and  beautiful  place,  to  which  the  waving  trees,  the 
graceful  oriental  buildings,  the  figures  bathing  in  the  sacred  stream, 
the  light  boats  gliding  on  the  surface,  the  stately  elephant,  the 
patient  camel,  the  horsemen  and  soldiers,  impart  a  peculiar  charm. 
It  is  one  of  the  largest  cantonments  in  the  rural  districts, — the 
scattered  bungalows  of  the  civil  and  military  residents  extending 


A    GHAUT   AT    CAWNPORE,   INDIA. 

for  five  miles  along  the  western  bank  of  the  Ganges,  which  is  high 
and  steep.  The  European  houses  are  most  of  them  large  and 
roomy,  standing  in  extensive  compounds,  and  built  one  story  high 
with  sloping  roofs,  first  thatched,  and  then  covered  with  tiles, — a 
roof  which  is  found  better  than  any  other  to  exclude  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  and  give  a  freedom  from  the  many  accidents  to  which  a 
mere  thatched  roof  is  liable.  The  town  is  shaded  with  large  neem 
trees,  and  the  bungalows  used  to  be  surrounded  by  elegant  and 
well-kept  gardens,  redolent  with  the  delicious  odor  of  violets  in 
bloom.  Close  beside  the  beds  of  this  humble  Saxon  flower,  might 
be  seen  the  scarlet  buds  of  the  Syrian  pomegranate,  or  the  tattered 


plumes  of  the  tropical  banana.  The  residences  are  large,  but 
their  enormous  roofs  of  thatch  contrast  oddly  with  verandahs  sup- 
ported with  Ionic  pillars.  The  church  is  a  large  Gothic  edifice. — 
The  Tea-Party  at  Hong-Kong  is  amusing  from  the  types  of 
Asiatic  physiognomy  and  costume  it  presents,  everything,  dresses, 
head-dresses  and  furniture,  differing  entirely  from  anything  we  see 
in  the  West,  with  the  exception  of  the  porcelain  vessels,  which  are 
common  the  world  over.  The  tea-table  talk  of  these  Orientals  is, 
however,  just  as  gossipy  and  well  spiced  with  scandal  as  are 
similar  gatherings  in  a  civilized  region ;  for  human  nature  is 
homogeneous  the  world  over — its  passions  are  the  same. 


A    HONG    KONG,    CHINA,    TEA    PARTY. 
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THE  MISSES  HELEN  AND  LUCILLE  WESTERN. 

The  portraits  on  this  page  were  drawn  expressly  for  us  by  Mr. 
Champncy,  and  arc  accurate  likenesses  of  two  young  ladies  who, 
though  in  their  teens,  havo  won  a  high  artistic  reputation,  and  are 
loading  attractions  at  the  National  Theatre,  in  this  eity.  The 
Misses  Western  are  step-daughters  of  "YVm.  B.  English,  Esq.,  the 
manager,  and  daughters  of  Mrs.  Jane  Western,  now  Mrs.  English, 
an  actress  of  great  versatility,  and  an  especial  favorite  with  the 
Boston  public.  They  inherit  the  genius  of  their  mother,  while  the 
opportunities  afforded  them  by  the  kindness  and  position  of  their 
step-father  have  fully  developed  their  capabilities.  Their  own 
energy  and  ambition  have  aided  them  to  advance  most  rapidly  in 
their  histrionic  career.  It  is  worthy  of  mention,  that  these  twin 
stars  are  not  exotic,  but  native ;  and  they  thus  afford  another 
proof  of  tho  adaptability  of  American  genius  to  all  the  branches 
of  art.  Habitual  theatre-goers  will  remember  Lucille  at  the  age 
of  seven,  as  a  danseuse  at  the  old  National,  where,  at  the  same 
period,  "little  Helen"  was  equally  distinguished  as  a  songstress. 
Three  or  four  years  afterwards,  in  the  city  of  Newburyport,  Lu- 
1  illo's  musical  qualities  were  first  discovered  by  her  parents,  who 


accidentally  heard  her  singing  the  beautiful  and  difficult  aria, 
"  Salut  a  la  France,"  and  resolved  to  give  her  a  trial  in  the  part 
of  Marie,  in  "La  Fille  du  Regiment."  Her  public  debut  in  this 
character  was  distinguished  by  correct  judgment,  refined  taste 
and  brilliant  execution ;  and  hundreds  of  persons  cherish  a  vivid 
recollection  of  her  triumphant  success  in  this  arduous  character. 
Her  song  of  the  "  Wandering  Boys  of  Switzerland,"  in  the  drama 
of  the  "  Wandering  Boys,"  can  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  it.  Miss  Lucille  has  played 
most  of  the  leading  characters  in  the  legitimate  drama  with  great 
success.  She,  however,  excels  in  the  lighter  range  of  the  art,  in 
such  characters  as  Asraodeus,  Widow  Cheerly,  Constance,  Satan 
in  Paris,  Paul,  in  the  "  Pet  of  the  Petticoats,"  Jenny  Lind,  Fortu- 
nio,  and  in  all  the  range  of  "  boy's  parts."  Her  sister  Helen  is 
better  adapted  to  sentimental  characters,  such  as  Rosina  Meadows, 
Mary  Grey,  in  "  Hearts  are  Trumps,"  Little  Katy,  in  "  Hot  Corn," 
and  Lydia,  in  the  "  Love  Chase."  She  played  "Little  Eva"  at 
the  Boston  Museum  for  some  two  hundred  successive  nights.  Her 
artistic  merits,  personal  beauty,  and  bewitching  naivety  impart  a 
peculiar  sweetness  to  such  characters  as  Minnie,  in  "  Somebody 


Else,"  the  Spoiled  Child,  Colin,  the  Young  Scamp,  etc.  Both 
these  young  ladies  appear  in  Protean  pieces,  requiring  frequent 
changes  of  costume  and  character,  which  they  accomplish  with 
marvellous  celerity  and  success.  In  their  delineations,  there  i- 
perceptible  a  constant  improvement,  which  indicates  a  high  intel- 
ligence, and  a  sincere  love  of  art.  We  have  feared,  at  times,  that 
they  would  be  injuriously  affected  by  the  praises  so  liberally  be- 
stowed upon  them,  the  flattering  notices  of  the  press,  and  the  yet 
more  tangible  plaudits  of  large  audiences  ;  but  this  seems  only  to 
act  as  a  stimulus  to  higher  efforts.  Their  evident  love  of  their 
profession  enables  them  to  go  through  with  ease  the  severe  study 
necessary  to  all  who  would  attain  eminence  in  an  art  which  pre- 
sents the  highest  difficulties,  and  we  augur  a  brilliant  future  for 
actresses  of  so  much  energy.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  English  have  every 
reason  to  feel  proud  of  the  suocess  of  these  young  ladies — to  the 
latter,  their  triumph  must  seem,  in  some  measure,  a  reflected 
honor ;  to  the  former,  the  reward  of  tender  solicitude,  and  judicious 
and  fatherly  kindness.  In  his  managerial  capacity,  Mr.  English 
has  been  remarkably  successful,  the  National  Theatre  presenting, 
night  after  night,  the  spectacle  of  crowded  houses. 


THE   SISTER    STARS,   MISSES   LUCILLE   AND   HELEN   WESTERN,   NOW    PERFORMING   AT   THE   NATIONAL   THEATRE,    BOSTON. 
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TB  IRUKft  OTIS?; 

— on, — 

LIFE  SCENES  IN  THE  GAY  CAPITAL. 

A  TALE  OF  STIRRING  TIMES. 

BY    OLIVER    BOUNDEnUT. 


[CONTINUED.] 

CHAPTER  III.— [continued.] 

Gustave  was  wandering,  one  afternoon  soon  after  his  return 
homo,  over  the  vine-clad  hills  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  cottage 
of  the  Farmer  Garaot;  these  hills,  which  reminded  him  of  his 
youth,  also  led  him  to  reflect  upon  the  memory  of  the  fair  Char- 
lotte who  used  to  live  at  the  foot  of  the  very  summit  on  which  he 
stood.  To  think  of  her  was  certain  "to  excite  a  desire  to  go  and 
see  if  she  still  graced  the  little  cottage  with  her  dark  eyes  and  her 
glossy  hair,  which  did  not  look  like  that  of  a  peasant  girl.  Gus- 
tave walked  rapidly  down  the  hill-side,  so  that,  as  he  had  been 
going  pretty  briskly  before,  he  was  almost  out  of  breath  when  he 
knocked  at  the  door  of  the  cottage,  and  could  hardly  speak  at 
first,  when  it  was  opened  by  a  maiden  of  apparently  not  more 
than  seventeen  summers,  though  blooming  with  the  ripeness  of 
womanhood.  Perhaps  it  was  only  two  or  three  years  since  Gus- 
tave had  romped  with  her  over  the  same  fields  which  he  had  just 
been  traversing ;  but  what  graces  they  had  showered  upon  her 
person !  Handsome  then,  she  was  now  something  more ;  she 
absolutely  bewitched  the  young  man,  when,  recognizing  him,  her 
black  eyes  flashed  forth  an  instantaneous  and  joyous  welcome, 
and  her  ripe,  warm  lips  parted  from  over  her  white  teeth  with  a 
gladdening  smile.  For  an  instant  the  imagination  of  Gustave 
Bought  for  a  parallel  to  the  picture  before  him,  but  found  it  ap- 
proached only  by  the  unknown  countenance  which  he  first  saw 
descending  from  her  carriage  before  the  door  of  the  cafe',  and 
which  was  painted  upon  his  memory  as  well  as  upon  a  piece  of 
canvass  in  his  atelier.  Certainly,  however,  Gustave  did  not  allow 
Ms  reminiscences  to  prevent  his  returning  the  cordial  greeting  of 
the  young  girl,  and  offering,  hesides,  to  take  the  accustomed  kiss 
of  former  times. 

"  Come,"  said  she,  repelling  the  attempt,  "  we  are  no  longer 
children,  and  you  must  remember  that  none  but  lovers  or  cousins 
kiss  each  other  when  they  meet." 

"Ah!"  replied  Gustave,  pressing  her  hand  instead,  " one  of 
those  titles  would  certainly  content  me ;  but  it  is  so  long  since  I 
have  seen  you,  that  old  friendship  ought  to  excuse  such  a  little 
liberty." 

"Not  at  all,"  returned  Charlotte — for  it  was  she; — "it  would 
not  be  right,  since  we  have  so  many  old  friends,  and  I  have  an 
objection  to  being  kissed  by  every  one." 

"  Well,  then,  how  is  good  Dame  Gregoire,  your  mother  ?" 

"Ah !  you  did  not  inquire  after  her  or  me,  when  you  came  with  my 
father  all  the  way  from  Paris.  It  is  because  you  have  become  a 
fine  gentleman  that  you  forget  us  until  we  are  in  sight  again ;" 
and  the  slightest  possible  pout  disfigured  the  pretty  lips  of 
Charlotte. 

"  I  declare  to  you,"  said  Gustave,  earnestly,  "  that  it  was  alone 
grief  for  my  father's  dangerous  illness  that  caused  me  to  neglect 
so  much ;  and  you  must  know,  too,  that  I  have  become  only  a 
poor  artist,  and  not  a  fine  gentleman,  by  any  means,  in  Paris." 

"Well,  I  shall  not  keep  you  standing  in  the  door,  at  any  rate ; 
you  may  come  in  and  sit  down  on  one  of  these  stools,  while  I  go 
and  call  mother,  who  is  at  work  in  the  garden." 

Thus  saying,  without  allowing  Gustave  to  speak  a  word  to  de- 
tain her,  she  ran  off,  and  only  returned  with  the  plump,  hearty 
dame,  her  mother,  who  was  anxious  to  see  the  young  man,  and 
who,  in  her  pleasure,  kissed  him  upon  both  cheeks. 

It  was  late  that  evening  before  Gustave  left  the  cottage  to  find 
his  way  home,  to  meet  his  father's  doting  reproaches  at  his  unnat- 
ural desertion  of  Ms  parent  for  so  long  a  time.  Notwithstanding, 
the  next  morning  he  went  in  the  same  direction,  and  spent  most 
of  the  day  at  the  cottage  of  Farmer  Gregoire,  where,  since  the 
industrious  spouse  of  that  man  could  not  entirely  desert  her  work 
in  the  garden,  he  found  ample  opportunity  to  be  alone  with  Char- 
lotte, and  to  remind  her  of  by-gone  days.  In  this  pleasant  pas- 
time he  spent  the  succeeding  and  the  succeeding  day,  and  was 
suddenly  content  to  forget  his  revolutionist  zeal  and  the  miseries 
of  his  oppressed  country,  while  friar  Jacques  and  the  wealth  of 
the  Sieur  de  Beaugarde  went  almost  entirely  out  of  his  thoughts. 

It  is  true  that  he  had  related  the  whole  circumstances  concern- 
ing the  singular  bequest  of  the  sieur,  and  his  hopes  and  doubts 
arising  out  of  it ;  and  it  is  true,  also,  that  in  enthusiastic  moments, 
he  declaimed  with  fiery  animation,  before  clubs  of  the  neighbor- 
ing peasants,  against  the  corruptions  of  the  aristocracy  and  tho 
oppressions  of  the  court.  In  consequence  of  this,  his  name  was 
soon  discussed  as  a  young  man  likely  to  do  his  country  service  by 
being  sent  as  a  deputy  from  his  department  to  the  National  Assem- 
bly, and,  indeed,  after  a  time,  Gustave  began  to  have  an  ambition 
that  way.  In  the  neighboring  town  of  Ardun,  there  was  an  affili- 
ated society  of  the  Jacobins,  into  which  Gustave  bocame  initiated, 
and  since  he  could  speak  with  great  fluency  of  practices  and  cor- 
ruptions existing  in  Paris,  of  which  the  others  knew  notlung,  he 
before  long  began  to  be  considered  something  of  a  leader  in  the 
body,  though  it  was  too  often  that,  instead  of  attending  its  meet- 
ings, he  dallied  away  the  evenings  with  the  fair  and  bewitching 
Charlotte. 

Between  these  two  occupations,  and  the  attentions  which  it  was 


necessary  to  bestow  on  his  hypochondriac  father,  the  time  of  the 
young  artist  was  so  fully  cmployod  that  tho  whole  winter  passed 
away  without  his  thinking  of  Paris,  or  of  his  profession.  He 
excused  himself  by  reflecting  that  he  was  at  least  a  patriot  and  a 
dutiful  son,  and  a  person  possessing  two  such  qualities  ought  cer- 
tainly to  bo  allowed  the  gratification  of  a  slight  penchant  for  a 
young  maiden  of  surpassing  beauty. 

Matters  went  along  thus  smoothly,  until  ono  day,  as  usual,  Gus- 
tavo visited  the  cottage  of  Farmer  Gregoire,  when,  instead  of 
being  met  with  a  smile  and  a  cordial  welcome,  he  found  the  young 
Charlotte  sitting  bending  over  her  work,  with  the  red  stains  of 
tears  upon  her  pearly  cheeks,  and  her  black  eyes  still  wet  with 
large  fresh  drops  which  welled  up  into  them,  and  then  ran  cours- 
ing down  upon  her  hand  and  into  her  lap. 

Gustave,  surprised  at  beholding  these  signals  of  distress,  ap- 
proached the  young  girl,  and  as  gently  as  he  could,  inquired  the 
cause  of  this  exhibition  of  grief.  But  she  only  hung  her  head  in 
reply,  until  the  glossy  curls  almost  entirely  hid  her  countenance 
from  his  view;  then  hastily  wiping  her  eyes,  she  threw  back  her 
hair,  and  proudly  raised  her  head  again,  wMIc  she  darted  a  pierc- 
ing look  at  the  young  man. 

"  You  ought  not  to  ask  me  what  is  the  reason  of  my  tears," 
exclaimed  she,  in  tones  of  some  vehemence,  "  since  you  cannot 
but  know  that  you  are  the  cause  of  them." 

"I?"  ejaculated  Gustave,  with  unfeigned  astonishment. 

"  Undoubtedly  it  is  you,"  returned  Charlotte ;  "  for  if  you  had 
not  come  here  to  see  me  every  day  for  so  long  a  time,  my  mother 
would  not  have  scolded  me  so  tMs  morning,  because  I  neglected 
my  work  when  you  are  here." 

"  Because  you  neglected  your  work  ?" 

"  Certainly ;  but  that  was  not  all.  She  says,  also,  that  you 
have  learned  to  trifle  since  you  have  been  in  Paris." 

"Ah!  what  can  she  mean  by  that?  Does  she  imagine  that  I 
do  not  love  you?" 

"  I  do  not  know,"  replied  Charlotte,  sinking  her  head  again  to 
hide  a  blush ;  "but  even  if  she  does,  I  do  not  see  why  that  should 
trouble  her,  since  she  knows  I  do  not  love  you — that  is,"  said  she, 
blushing  again,  "  only  as  a  friend." 

"  You  regard  me  only  as  a  friend  !"  exclaimed  Gustave,  sud- 
denly drawing  up  his  stool  so  that  he  might  look  directly  iuto  her 
eyes.  "  I  shall  be  miserable  if  you  repeat  it — I,  who  offer  you  my 
whole  heart." 

This  time  the  blushes  went  entirely  over  the  yonng  maiden's 
face,  but  she  did  not  shed  any  more  tears ;  she  simply  allowed 
Gustave  to  take  her  hand,  and  to  press  it  with  the  ardor  of  sincere 
love. 

"  You  will  not  again  say  that  odious  word,"  exclaimed  the 
young  man,  earnestly.  "You  will  return  my  love,  will  you  not, 
my  dear  Charlotte,  in  other  terms  than  that  of  friend  ?  My  heart, 
my  soul,  my  hand — these  are  all  yours,  if  you  will  not  refuse 
them.     Ah !  you  will  kill  me  if  you  do  not  accept  them." 

But  as  Charlotte  remained  silent,  bending  over  her  work,  Gus- 
tave unresistingly  passed  his  arm  around  her  full  waist,  and  took, 
also  without  resistance,  a  kiss  from  her  ripe  lips.  This  consent- 
ing union  of  soul  with  soul,  which  is  the  happiness  of  lovers,  was 
only  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Dame  Gregoire,  come  to  in- 
quire about  the  dinner  arrangements,  which,  to  say  the  truth,  had 
been  sadly  neglected ;  but  neither  Gustave  nor  Charlotte  heeded 
just  then  the  somewhat  soured  looks  of  the  good  dame.  The 
young  man,  however,  soon  took  his  departure,  and  the  explana- 
tion which  the  young  Charlotte  afforded  her  mother  proved  quite 
satisfactory.  Gustave,  happy  as  a  lark,  reflected  only  upon  the 
prospect  of  a  union  with  such  a  charming  creature,  as  he  wended 
his  way  home. 

He  was  enjoying  his  dinner  in  this  mood,  when  a  neighbor  came 
in  with  the  intelligence  that  M.  Garin,  deputy  from  the  depart- 
ment, had  suddenly  died,  and  that  it  would  be  the  first  business 
of  the  electors  to  select  a  good  patriot  to  fill  his  place  in  the 
National  Assembly.  The  news  revived  the  ambitious  hopes  of 
the  young  man ;  he  had  many  friends  among  tho  revolutionists, 
he  was  popular  at  the  club  whose  parent  ruled  all  France ;  why, 
then,  should  he  not  succeed  M.  Garin,  who  had  been  only  an 
indifferent  patriot? 

A  meeting  of  the  society  was  held  that  evening,  and  Gustave, 
in  a  flaming  speech,  announced  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the 
vacated  post. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    LAWYER    AND    THE    PRIEST. 

It  is  necessary  to  inquire  after  the  friar  Jacques,  concerning 
whom  Gustave  has  not  heard  a  word  since  his  departure  for  Eng- 
land. TMs  wily  priest,  it  may  be  supposed,  was  not  entirely 
influenced  in  taking  tMs  journey  by  a  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the 
young  artist,  nor,  possibly,  by  the  prospect  of  gaining  a  round 
sum  of  money  for  his  convent. 

Some  time  before  his  departure,  insinuations  began  to  be  made 
among  the  sans  culottes  that  the  church  was  already  possessed  of 
too  much  wealth.  It  was  not  right,  said  many  of  the  theorists, 
that  any  body  of  men  should  be  so  rich  in  lands  and  benefices, 
while  the  people  suffered  from  a  scarcity  of  bread.  The  clergy 
looked  upon  the  revolution  with  more  complacency,  wMle  it 
merely  occupied  itself  writh  securing  to  the  nation  a  greater  degree 
of  liberty  under  a  constitution.  They  could  afford  to  see  the 
power  of  the  king  curtailed ;  but  they  took  the  alarm  when  im- 
pious politicians  turned  their  eyes  upon  the  church  revenues.  The 
decree  affecting  this  property  settled  their  interest  wholly  upon 
the  side  of  the  court. 

The  latter  had  its  secret  agents  in  every  place  where  it  could 
find  the  means  to  sustain  them.     The  minister  Pitt,  in  particular, 


was  surrounded  with  theso  men,  most  of  whom  were  emigre's  of 
rank,  who  had  fled  at  the  first  mutterings  of  the  revolution.  It 
was  already  a  difficult  matter  for  such  persons  to  get  out  of  France 
without  suspicion ;  but  an  humble  Capuchin,  who  professed  to 
serve  God  alone,  could  manage  this  easily  enough. 

The  house  of  M.  de ,  London,  was  the  spot  where  most  of 

the  secret  conclaves  of  the  scheming  emigrants  were  held.  This 
individual  had  been  one  of  tho  king's  gentlemen,  and  returned  his 
loyalty,  though  he  had  surrendered  his  place ,  and  it  was  the  ob- 
ject nearest  his  heart,  as  well  as  to  those  of  his  companions  in 
exile,  to  deliver  their  king  from  the  rude  rule  of  the  National 
Assembly,  and  restore  him  to  his  wonted  magnificence  and  ease. 

It  was  to  tho  house  of  M.  de ,  as  soon  as  he  landed  from  tho 

vessel,  that  the  friar  Jacques  repaired.     He  was  the  bearer  of 

secret  despatches  to  M.  de  ■ ,  from  the  king,  and  having  placed 

these  in  Ms  hands,  he  sought  accommodations  for  Mmself  at  a 
hotel. 

Refreshed  by  sleep,  tho  first  thing  to  which  the  friar  turned  his 
attention  was  the  discovery,  if  possible,  whether  the  Sieur  de 
Beaugarde  was  really  able  to  devise  the  extensive  property  of 
which  he  supposed  Mmself  the  owner.  The  most  obvious  method 
of  ascertaining  this  was  to  consult  a  lawyer  ;  and  having  made 
inquiries  with  reference  to  tho  selection  of  a  fit  person  of  that 
description,  he  made  his  way  to  the  office  of  a  gentleman  of  the 
long  robe.  • 

The  chamber  to  wMch  he  was  directed  was  situated  within  the 
legal  precincts,  and  was  found  without  difficulty  by  the  friar,  who 
had  threaded  quite  as  intricate  localities.  Entering  first  into  a 
court,  he  ascended  two  pair  of  stairs,  into  a  dingy  but  roomy 
office,  where  a  spare,  seedy-looking  person  was  busily  occupied  in 
writing,  with  his  nose  nearly  against  the  paper.  This  individual 
found  time  to  look  up  when  the  friar  entered,  first  finishing  a  sen- 
tence with  a  rapid  dash  of  his  pen,  and  in  answer  to  an  inquiry, 
informed  his  interrogator  that  Mr.  Copley  was  at  that  moment 
engaged,  but  would  see  Mm  presently;  and  having  thus,  as  he 
conceived,  finished  his  duty  in  that  respect,  placed  his  nose  down 
to  the  paper,  and  renewed  his  writing  as  vigorously  as  ever.  The 
friar  amused  himself,  therefore,  a  few  moments,  in  pacing  the 
office,  unnoticed  by  his  companion.  But  presently  the  door  of  an 
inner  chamber  opened,  and  a  tall,  pale  gentleman,  in  professional 
black,  entered,  with  his  eye  fixed  inquiringly  upon  the  friar 
Jacques.  The  person  at  the  desk  merely  raised  his  head  and 
pointed  with  his  pen  from  one  to  the  other,  by  way,  probably,  of 
an  introduction.  But  the  priest,  who  did  not  care  for  anytMng 
more  than  to  know  that  this  gentleman  was  in  reality  Mr.  Copley, 
having  satisfied  himself  on  that  point,  immediately  indicated  his 
desire  to  have  a  brief  interview  on  business  with  the  professional 
man.  Re-entering  the  inner  chamber,  Mr.  Copley  invited  the 
priest  to  accompany  Mm,  and  offering  Mm  a  seat,  resumed  ono 
which  he  had  apparently  just  vacated. 

The  lawyer  listened  to  the  recital  of  the  friar,  until,  in  the  course 
of  his  narrative,  he  mentioned  the  name  of  the  Sieur  de  Beau- 
garde, at  which  he  started,  and  regarded  the  other  with  curious 
attention,  while  he  listened  with  still  greater  eagerness  to  his 
words.  When  the  priest  had  finished,  the  lawyer,  twirling  be- 
tween his  thumbs  a  gold  seal  which  hung  suspended  from  a  fob 
chain,  asked,  in  an  apparently  careless  tone : 

"  The  name  of  the  deceased,  you  say,  was  the  Sieur  de  Beau- 
garde ?    Was  he  not  imprisoned  for  a  long  time  in  the  Bastille  ?" 

"  Unquestionably  so,"  replied  the  priest. 

"He  escaped  how?" 

The  priest  related  the  circumstance. 

"  Can  you  prove  the  identity  of  tMs  person,  whose  death  you 
witnessed,  and  who  claimed  to  be  the  Sieur  de  Beaugarde,  with 
that  veritable  individual  ?"  The  lawyer  spoke  with  a  tinge  of 
eagerness  which  he  did  not  wish  to  have  observed. 

"  Only  by  the  young  man  who  is  the  legatee  mentioned  in  this 
will." 

"  His  evidence  is  no  better  than  yours.     By  Ms  jailor  1" 

"  He  is  dead." 

"By  the  governor  of  the  prison?" 

The  priest  shuddered. 

"  You  will  recollect  what  became  of  him,  if  you  reflect." 

"Ah,  yes ;  he  was  put  to  death." 

"  He  was  assassinated — butchered !"  exclaimed  the  priest. 

The  lawyer  smiled  faintly. 

"I  must  confess  that  the  young  man,  M.  Garnot's,  chances  of 
obtaining  the  property  upon  tMs  proof  is  very  small,  even  sup- 
posing that  M.  de  Beaugarde  possessed  it.  That,  however,  is 
easily  ascertained.  You  say  it  was  in  Bank  of  England  stock, 
and  that  the  certificates  have  been  lost  ?  That  renders  another 
link  of  proof  necessary.  However,  the  claim  is  undoubtedly 
worth  pursuing.  Have  you  any  papers  of  the  late  M.  de  Beau- 
garde, besides  this  will  ?" 

"  Yes— that  is,  I  have  some  of  a  private  character,  referring  to 
quite  indifferent  matters." 

"  It  would  be  best,  perhaps,  that  your  legal  adviser  should  see 
all  these  papers.  If  I  understand  it,  you  are  simply  the  agent  of 
M.  Garnot  ?" 

"  It  is  for  his  sake  that  I  have  undertaken  tMs  errand,  since  he 
is  unable  to  pursue  it  Mmself." 

"  The  papers — you  say  you  have  others  ?"  The  lawyer  mani- 
fested some  anxiety. 

"  They  relate  simply  to  a  person  who  is  known  by  the  name  of 
M.  Calonne ;  that  is  quite  another  affair." 

"  M.  Calonne  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"Do  you  know  that  individual?" 

"No;  he  is  a  mystery." 

"  Listen.    As  your  proof  stands,  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  ob- 
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tain  possession  of  tho  property.  Snpposo  it  were  possible  for 
gome  person  to  supply  what  is  necessary,  what  would  ho  your  esti- 

moti tt  liu  servicee  ?" 

"  Jt  ought  certainly  to  bo  considerable" 

"Would  it  ho  necessary  for  you  to  consult  your  principal?" 
Mr.  Copley  gave  the  priest  a  searching  look. 

Tho  latter  hesitated  a  moment  before  answering,  and  seemed  to 
be  ondeavoring  to  got  at  the  drift  of  tho  lawyer'B  question.  Ilia 
keen,  black  eyes  twinkled  shortly  with  tho  discovory. 

"  It  is  not  important  that  he  should  know  anything  about  tho 
business  until  it  is  all  settled,"  replied  he. 

"Enough!  If  you  will  call  hero  again  in  a  few  days,  I  think 
by  that  time  I  shall  havo  made  some  discoveries  relating  to  your 
business." 

The  friar  nodded  assent,  and  soon  after  took  his  leave  of  Mr. 
Copley,  who,  with  great  cordiality,  accompanied  him  to  the  door. 
Making  his  way  down  the  dingy  stairs,  and  through  the  court  into 
tho  open  street,  the  priest  walked  in  the  direction  of  his  hotel ;  but 
ho  had  proceeded  only  a  few  steps,  when  he  encountered  M  i\a 

,  who,  with  a  hurried  pace,  was  coming  along  tho  causeway, 

The  latter  accosted  tho  priost  with  a  furtive  glance  around  him, 
and  taking  the  other's  arm,  drew  him  towards  tho  door  of  a  coffco- 
houso  near  which  they  were. 

"  I  havo  important  nows  to  tell  you,"  exclaimed  M.  do ; 

"but  it  is  only  tor  your  private  car,  and  in  tho  street  we  may  bo 
overheard.     Wo  shall  be  secure  from  interruption  inside  here." 

They  entered  a  box,  and  called  for  somo  trifling  refreshment. 

"  Tonight,"  continued  M.  do ,  when  the  waiter  had  closed 

tho  door  upon  them,  "  there  will  bo  a  meeting  of  loyal  gentlemen 
at  my  house,  to  devise  means  for  ridding  our  harassed  and  unfor- 
tunate king  of  thoso  miserable  revolutionists.  Wo  have  despatches 
from  Monsieur,  and  ho  would  bo  hero  himself  if  the  wretched  sans 
culottes  would  permit  him.  But  we  have  somo  excellent  plans, 
and  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  decide  which  shall  be  adopted. 
Ah  !  it  will  delight  us  if  wo  can  annihilate  tho  impudent  National 
Assombly." 

"  That  would  indeed  bo  fortunate,"  said  the  priost. 

"But  we  desire  all  the  aid  that  wo  can  get,"  continued  M.  do 

.     "  This  young  M.  Garnot,  -who  is  a  protege  of  yours,  can  he 

not  bo  useful  to  tho  good  cause  V 

"I  do  not  know  how — that  is,  until  I  get  this  money  for  him; 
then  ho  may  be  worth  considering." 

"  True ;  but  the  king  is  entitled  to  the  service  of  all  his  sub- 
jects, and  this  money,  it  is  certainly  not  right  that  it  should  go 
into  tho  hands  of  a  revolutionist." 

"  Certainly  not." 

"It  would  bo  right  that  this  young  man  should  contribute  to  rid 
his  country  of  wild  beasts." 

"  Exactly." 

"And  you,  who  have  the  matter  in  your  hands,  are  responsible 
only  to  the  king  for  the  management  of  it." 

"Possibly,"  said  the  priest,  rising,  and  remarking  that  ho  should 
be  obliged  to  postpone  what  he  longed  for  an  opportunity  to  say, 
until  the  evening,  since  an  engagement  would  take  him  away  for 
tho  present. 

M.  de expressed  his  regrets  at  the  other's  haste. 

"But,  at  any  rate,  I  shall  see  you  at  my  house  to-night,"  he 
said,  at  parting. 

"  Unquestionably,"  replied  the  priest,  as  ho  wrapped  around 
him  his  cloak,  and  took  an  opposite  direction  to  M.  de . 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  follow  out  all  the  secret  plotting  of  these 
men,  nor  even  to  trace  all  the  workings  in  the  mind  of  the  friar 
Jacques — a  mixture  as  they  were  of  loyalty  and  cupidity.  Cer- 
tainly, if  he  got  the  property  of  the  Sieur  de  Beaugarde  into  his 
own  hands,  it  was  quite  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  Gustave 
or  M.  Calonne  reaped  any  benefit  from  it ;  sure  of  a  good  share 
of  it  for  his  own  order,  he  was  ambitious  of  securing  the  whole. 

For  this  reason  the  suggestion  of  M.  de did  not  at  first  please 

him  ;  but  when  he  came  to  reflect  upon  it  as  he  proceeded  to  his 
hotel  to  fulfil  an  imaginary  engagement,  it  struck  him  that  in  case 
of  a  failure  of  his  first  wish,  he  could  not  gain  more  credit  than 
by  allowing  a  half  million  or  so  of  francs  to  bo  turned  into  the 
almost  empty  exchequer  of  Louis.  He  resolved,  however,  to  hold 
out  no  hopes  of  this  until  he  was  quite  sure  that  his  other  objects 
could  not  by  any  means  be  accomplished. 

He  reflected  upon  the  manner  and  language  of  Mr.  Copley, 
which  struck  him  as  being  somewhat  singular ;  his  evident  famili- 
arity with  the  names  both  of  the  Sieur  de  Beaugarde  and  of  M. 
Calonne,  how  was  that  to  be  accounted  for  ?  And  this  necessary 
link  in  the  chain  of  proof,  was  it  possible  that  the  lawyer  had 
already  investigated  the  subject  upon  the  representations  of  some 
other  party,  and  that  some  other  party  had  a  knowledge  of  the 
circumstances  ?  This,  at  least,  was  encouraging  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  property,  but  it  also  seemed  to  indicate  the  formation 
of  some  designs  upon  it  from  a  different  direction.  He  went, 
therefore,  on  tho  day  appointed,  to  the  chambers  of  Mr.  Copley, 
prepared  to  exercise  a  great  degree  of  circumspection,  and  to  re- 
frain from  committing  himself  to  anything. 

The  lawyer  was  sitting,  as  the  priest  entered  unannounced,  in 
close  conversation  with  an  individual,  a  small,  wiry  man,  with  a 
restless  eye  and  an  immovable  countenance,  who  was  listening 
with  deep  interest  to  the  apparently  impressive  discourse  of  Mr. 
Copley.  This  person  half  started  from  his  seat  on  the  entrance 
of  a  stranger,  and  at  the  same  instant  received  an  expressive  nod 
from  the  lawyer,  at  which  he  withdrew  from  the  room.  Mr.  Cop- 
ley motioned  the  friar  Jacques  to  a  seat. 

"  I  do  not  see,"  he  began,  in  a  cold,  formal  tone,  "  that  anything 
whatever  can  be  done  with  the  case  of  M.  Garnot.  It  will,  of 
course,  be  necessary  to  show  that  the  certificates  were  lost,  and 
not  assigned  for  valuable  consideration,  which,  I  think,  will  be 


difficult.  Indeed  these  certificates  are  in  tho  hands  of  a  client  of 
mine,  who  ha*  a  perfectly  legal  alignment  from  the  Sieur  do 
B   m  arde.    That,  I  lappose,  will  settle  the  matter." 

'I'll!'    |,l  i.       i        .....    ■!. 

"  I  supposo  your  client  would  have  no  objection  to  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  certificates'}11 

"  I  presnmo  not,  certainly,"  ruiid  Mr   Copley. 

"  Perhaps  you  would  have  DO  objection  also  to  inform  me  in 
whose  hands  tlicso  evidences  of  title  are  ?" 

" Not  the  smallest ;  it  is  M.  Calonne." 

"Possible!    And  M.  Calonne  is  in  London  I" 

"  He  1ms  but  just  left  the  room." 

"  What!  he  has  just  been  hero?" 

"  It  was  he  whom  you  encountered  on  your  entrance." 

"  Mou  Dieui  the  Sieur  de  Beaugarde  was  then  certainly  crazy." 

"  Without  doubt." 

"lie  willed  away  property  which  ho  had  before  disposed  of, 
and  he  had  u  fantasy,  also,  that  M.  Calonne  was  the  rightful 
Count  of  Bellislo.     Poor  man,  how  much  he  must  have  suffered  !" 

"  What  do  you  say — that  M.  Calonne  is  Count  of  Bel  lisle  ?" 

"  I  say  thut  was  another  of  M.  do  Bcaugarde's  lunatic  ideas. 
It  is  certainly  amusing." 

"  But  had  ho  any  proof  of  that  assertion  ?"  asked  the  lawyer. 

"  No,  I  suppose  not,"  replied  the  priest,  warily,  "  though  ho 
has  left  some  curious  papers  with  mo  concerning  it." 

"M.  Calonne  would  no  doubt  bo  amused  by  looking  over  these 
singular  documents." 

"  The  eccentricities  of  a  monomaniac  would  certainly  excite  his 
curiosity,"  rejoined  Father  Jacques  ;  "only,  unfortunately,  I  have 
mislaid  the  papers  which  contain  them." 

"  That  is  unlucky;  but  you  will  probably  soon  discover  them." 

"  Yes,  it  is  possible ;  I  will  hasten  to  my  hotel,  and  ascertain  if 
I  really  brought  them  with  me.  I  experience  the  regret  j.  *  tuiug 
you  good-afternoon." 

"  Good-day,  sir,"  returned  Mr.  Copley. 

And  Father  Jacques  took  his  hat  and  made  his  exit.  In  reality, 
he  did  not  intend  to  go  to  his  hotel  at  present ;  he  was  simply 
satisfied  that  he  occupied  a  ridiculous  position  in  the  eyes  of  the 
lawyer,  and  it  was  his  desire  to  escape  as  soon  as  possible.  This 
denouement  did  not  at  all  please  him,  for  several  reasons,  which 
are  quite  obvious.  The  thought  struck  him,  however,  after  he 
had  quitted  the  lawyer's  chambers,  that  he  would  certainly  call 
again  for  the  purpose  of  being  fully  assured  that  the  transaction 
brought  forward  by  the  lawyer  was  bona  fide;  if  that  was  realty 
the  case,  he  had  simply  been  made  a  very  great  fool  of — a  reflec- 
tion not  at  all  consoling  to  a  man  of  the  usual  shrewdness  and 
even  cunning  of  the  father  Jacques. 

He  was  walking  along  thus,  in  no  very  amiable  mood,  when,  in 
his  heedlessness,  he  jostled  against  a  fellow-passenger.  He  looked 
np  only  to  discover  that  it  was  the  same  individual  whom  he  had 
encountered  in  Mr.  ©opley's  ofnee. 

"  Your  pardon,  father,"  exclaimed  M.  Calonne — for  it  was  he — 

"  but  I  was  taking  of  poor  M.  do ,  and  I  did  not  observe 

you." 

"It  is  I  who  am  to  blame,"  returned  the  priest,  "and  it  is  I 
who  ought  to  ask  pardon.  But  you  are  acquainted,  then,  with 
M.  de 1" 

"  Certainly ;  it  is  to  his  house  that  I  am  going." 

"What!  you  are  going  to  the  house  of  M.  de ?     Then,  if 

you  have  no  objections,  since  I  am  going  in  the  same  direction,  I 
will  join  you." 

"I  shall  be  too  much  honored." 

"  You  were  thinking  very  seriously  of  our  friend  M.  de ; 

is  it  impertinent  to  inquire  if  anything  has  happened  to  him?" 

"Alas!  tho  poor  gentleman  has  just  received  tidings  that  the 
barbarous  sans  culottes  have  assassinated  his  son,  because,  they 
said,  his  father  was  an  aristocrat  and  an  emigre'.  The  life  of  no 
gentleman  is  safe  now  among  these  wretches.  Why,  the  other 
day  they  even  threatened  to  hang  the  good  abbe'  Maury  up  to  a 
lamp-post." 

"  The  miserables !"  exclaimed  the  priest. 

"  The  holy  church  itself  is  not  safe  against  the  impious  rabble." 

Father  Jacques  crossed  himself,  with  a  look  of  pious  horror. 

"  There  was  to  be  a  meeting  at  the  house  of  M.  de to- 
night," said  he,  "  that  will  be  postponed,  then  ?" 

"  Yes ;  but  undoubtedly  it  will  be  a  comfort  to  the  poor  gentle- 
man to  receive  the  condolence  of  his  friends  and  the  friends  of  tho 
king ;  after  that,  if  you  will  afford  me  the  great  pleasure  of  a  pri- 
vate interview,  I  have  a  matter  of  some  importance  which  I  wish 
to  disclose  for  your  ears." 

Father  Jacques  signified  his  assent  to  this  arrangement,  with 
the  more  readiness  as  he  hoped  to  get  some  information  of  M. 
Calonne  with  reference  to  the  mysterious  will  of  the  Sieur  de 
Beaugarde ;  and  so,  after  paying  a  short  visit  to  the  house  of  M. 

de ,  the  twain  proceeded  to  the  hotel  of  the  priest,  and  shut 

themselves  up  in  the  private  room  of  the  latter. 


CHAPTER  V. 

AN    UNEXPECTED    BRIDAL. 

The  result  of  the  ballot  to  fill  the  place  of  the  deceased  M. 
Garin,  was  the  return  of  the  young  artist,  Gustave  Garnot  to  the 
National  Assembly.  He  returned  to  Paris,  to  his  old  lodging  in 
the  Rue  St.  Honore,  but  without  the  confiding  Charlotte,  whom 
he  was  not  yet  to  espouse.  He  left  her  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  in 
the  little  cottage  of  Farmer  Gregoire,  but  with  a  promise  to  return 
to  her  arms  when  the  nation  was  saved  from  its  enemies.  This, 
though  it  might  have  been  considered  somewhat  equivocal,  satis- 
fied the  weeping  girl,  who  felt  proud  of  her  lover,  and  of  bis 
ambition. 


Gustave,  as  we  said,  returned  to  the  small  atelier  in  the  fourth 
story  which  be  had  formerly  occupied,  but  he  had  now  something 
more  important  to  do  than  to  paint  pictures.  He  had  to  take 
a  hharc  in  the   government   of  tbc   nation.     But  as  he  entered 

hi*  little  garret,  which  had  all  this  lime  been  unmolested,  the 
beauty  of  that  (ace,  which  ho  had  painted  from  the  memory  of 
one  encounter,  struck  him  with  a  painful  emotion,  an  the  canvass 
representation  met  Ins  cyo.  It  was  strangely  to  the  life,  he  felt 
more  fully  convinced  than  before,  since  he  experienced  almost  the 
same  sensations  on  beholding  it  that  had  nearly  distracted  him 
when  he  tint  saw  the  original  in  the  street.  For  a  moment  ho 
gazed  upon  the  picture,  and  wondered  if  the  face  it  mirrored  was 
still  in  Paris,  and  if  it  were  possible  that  he  should  yet  see  her 
again.  She  was  quite  unlike  Charlotte,  certainly,  and  it  was 
equally  certain  that  Charlotte  was  unlike  her.  But  which  was  the 
most  beautiful  ?  lie  asked  himself  that  question,  though  he  knew 
that  it  made  no  difference  to  him  ;  for  was  he  not  already  betrothed 
to  the  daughter  of  Fanner  Gregoire?  Therefore,  he  very  care- 
fully tamed  the  canrau  with  the  face  towards  the  wall,  to  keep 
the  dust  from  settling  upon  it  and  spoiling  it,  and  resolved  not  to 
think  any  more  at  present  about  this  fair  unknown,  who  was  cer- 
tainly not  the  daughter  of  a  peasant. 

The  duties  of  a  deputy  succeeded  to  engross  the  attention  of 
Gustavo.  He  did  not  even  think  very  seriously  about  the  failure 
of  the  friar  Jacques  to  inform  him  of  the  progress  of  the  affair 
upon  which  he  had  made  the  journey  to  London  ;  it  was  not  sur- 
prising that  he  did  not,  since,  just  then,  property  was  in  itaelf  an 
object  of  suspicion,  and  Gustave  was  unwilling  to  be  suspected  of 
a  want  of  patriotism. 

One  day — it  was  several  months  after  his  return  to  Paris  as  the 
representative  of  his  nativo  province, — he  was  sitting  in  his  lodg- 
ing, just  previous  to  going  to  the  Assembly,  occupied,  in  fact,  in 
making  a  light  breakfast  upon  a  fricassee  and  a  glass  of  wine. 
lie  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  a  timid  knock  at  his  door.  Somc- 
ow  or  other,  this  light  knock,  which  was  evidently  not  that  of  a 
person  come  to  take  him  before  a  tribunal  for  indulging  in  so 
much  of  a  luxury  as  wine,  so  disconcerted  Gustave,  who  was 
buried  in  deep  reflection,  and  ate  absently,  that  he  sprang  up  with 
a  start  that  overset  the  little  deal-table  upon  which  his  morning 
repast  was  spread.  Hastily  opening  the  door,  his  astonishment 
was  completed  by  the  apparition  which  presented  itself,  of  Char- 
lotte, his  betrothed,  with  her  glossy  ringlets  all  dishevelled,  and 
her  countenance  bearing  the  marks  of  fatigue  and  fear,  who,  with 
an  exclamation  of  delight,  flew  instantly  into  his  arms,  and  burst 
into  tears  upon  his  shoulder. 

" Mon  Dieu!  Is  it  possible,  Charlotte,  that  you  arc  in  Paris? 
What  misfortune  is  it  that  has  happened  to  you?  Speak,  ma  cher, 
and  relieve  your  lover  from  this  anxiety." 

But  the  young  girl  still  sobbed  upon  his  breast,  without  making 
any  answer  to  his  adjuration. 

"  My  poor  Charlotte !  why,  you  are  weeping  as  if  your  heart 
were  certainly  crushed.  What  can  be  the  cause  of  this  grief? 
How  can  I  console  yon,  if  you  do  not  tell  me  what  it  is  which 
excites  your  tears  1" 

"  O,  Gustave,  my  poor  father!  my  poor  mother!"  exclaimed 
the  weeping  girl. 

"  Your  father  ?  your  mother  ?"  repeated  Gustave,  inquiringly. 

"  The  brigands  !  the  brigands  !" 

Poor  Charlotte  choked  with  these  words,  so  that  she  could  utter 
no  more  until  another  burst  of  tears  relieved  her.  Gustave  placed 
one  ravenous  kiss  upon  her  cheek,  and  then  supported  her  to  a 
seat,  with  his  arm  passed  tenderly  around  her  waist. 

"Poor  child  !  you  are  terribly  agitated,"  said  Gustave.  "What, 
then,  has  befallen  your  father  and  your  mother?" 

"  0,  they  were  murdered!"  sobbed  Charlotte;  "the  brigands 
have  killed  them,  and  burned  the  cottage.  Now,  I  have  no  home 
and  no  parents.    Alas,  alas,  what  will  become  of  me!" 

"  The  traitors — the  wretches  !"  exclaimed  Gustave.  "  But 
what  was  it  that  set  these  bloody  villains  to  assassinate  your  poor 
father,  who  was  a  good  citizen  and  a  patriot  ?  Ah,  they  shall 
suffer  for  this  !"  and  the  young  deputy  set  his  Ups  firmly  against 
each  other,  as  he  muttered  this  vow,  with  a  countenance  blanched 
by  violent  emotions. 

"Alas  !  I  do  not  know  what  it  was  that  my  good  parent  had 
done,"  said  Charlotte,  with  a  deep  sigh.  "  But  I  was  happy  bo- 
fore  this,  and  now — ah,  me! — now  I  am  miserable,  even  when  I 
am  in  your  arms.    Ah,  why  did  they  not  also  kill  me  ?" 

"  Console  yourself,  my  dear  Charlotte ;  you  would  not  also 
make  me  wretched  ?  If  the  villains  had  assassinated  you,  too, 
that  would  have  rendered  me  forever  unhappy.  But  now,  when  I 
have  seen  justice  wreaked  upon  these  murderers,  and  we  are  no 
longer  separated,  we  shall  begin  to  bury  somo  of  our  heavier 
griefs." 

Charlotte  replied  nothing  to  this  ;  she  was  at  present  too  full  of 
natural  sorrow,  and  she  was  almost  overcome,  too,  by  the  fatigues 
of  a  rapid  journey  made  under  the  excitement  of  the  terrible  cir- 
cumstances which  she  had  related. 

Gustave  sat  silent,  too,  for  a  moment;  he  began  to  be  embar- 
rassed when  he  thought  of  recommending  the  young  girl  to  take 
some  needed  repose.  The  lodging  of  a  young  man,  who  was  not 
her  husband,  was,  after  all,  not  the  most  unobjectionable  place  to 
which  she  could  come  ;  but  still,  she  had  no  other  friend  in  Paris. 
Evidently,  the  same  thought  distressed  the  young  orphan,  when, 
in  a  moment  after,  she  rose  from  her  seat  and  begged  Gustave  to 
permit  her  to  go  and  seek  some  other  place,  where  she  could 
refresh  herself  by  some  little  rest  and  retirement. 

"But  where  will  you  go,  my  poor  child?"  asked  Gustave,  in 
tender  tones.  "  You  have  no  other  friend  here,  and  I  have  no 
female  acquaintances.     There  is  but  one  way  that  I  see — " 

"I  must  not  stay  here,"  hurriedly  interposed  Charlotte;  "for 
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pcoplo  would  slander  mo  if  I  did.  Ah,  why  did  I  come  at  all  ?" 
She  burst  into  tears  again  at  this  new  distress,  and  wrung  her 
hands  in  agitation  and  perplexity. 

Gustavo  paced  the  room  anxiously,  and  seemed  desirous  of 
making  up  his  mind  to  something.  At  last  ho  took  her  hand,  and 
gazed  earnestly  upon  her  face,  which  distress  rendered  more  inter- 
esting if  not  more  beautiful. 

"  Sinco  you  are  here,  my  dear  Charlotte,  and  since  we  are 
already  betrothed,  why  should  we  not  immediately  seek  the  priest 
to  complete  our  union  1  Perhaps  tho  wife  of  the  deputy  Garnot 
will  not  be  ashamed  to  share  his  apartment." 

"No,  no!"  ejaculated  Charlotte;  "  I  shall  not  permit  them  to 
say  that  the  daughter  of  Paul  Gregoire  sought  out  her  husband  in 
his  own  lodging.  I  was  insane  when  I  came  here ;  but  I  will 
return  instantly  by  tho  diligence." 

"  It  is  impossible  ;  you  cannot,  at  any  rate,  go  until  to-morrow, 
and  to-night  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  stay  here." 

"I  cannot." 

"Besides,  where  will  you  go  by  the  diligence?  Your  cottage 
is  destroyed." 

"  It  is  true,  alas  !     I  am  miserable.     What  shall  I  do  ?" 

"Listen:  if  you  will  be  so  cruel  as  to  refuse  to  become  what 
you  have  promised — " 

"  It  is  only  now  that  I  refuse,  Gustavo,  you  should  remember." 

"  "Well,  then,  a  plan  strikes  me,  which,  it  is  possible,  may  be 
reasonable.     0,  I  am  distracted  when  I  think  of  it !" 

"Speak,  Gustave.  You  know  that  I  have  thrown  myself  into 
your  arms,  and  you  are  my  only  friend ;  only,  I  must  not  stay 
here  any  longer." 

"  Well,  there  is  a  chamber  adjoining  to  this,  where  there  lives 
an  old  hag — bah  !  if  ugliness  were  catching,  I  assure  you  I  should 
not  recommend  her ;  but  perhaps  this  old  woman,  who  never  has 
any  other  company,  would  be  satisfied  to  oblige  a  distressed 
orphan  with  a  share  of  her  lodging." 

"  Show  me,  then,  quickly  where  she  lives  ;  it  will  make  no  dif- 
ference if  she  is  ugly,  so  that  she  is  charitable,  and  I  will  go  in- 
stantly to  seek  her  out.     This  woman — what  do  they  call  her?" 

"  How  should  I  know  ?  I  assure  you  if  I  did  not  sometimes 
meet  her  on  the  stairs  when  I  come  up  to  my  room,  I  should  not 
know  that  such  a  person  lived  in  the  house,  and  certainly  I  have 
never  asked  her  name.  But  undoubtedly  she  is  called  something, 
and  that  we  shall  find  out  presently.  I  will  conduct  you  to  her 
chamber,  which  is  almost  opposite  to  mine." 

So  Eaying,  Gustave  led  the  way  for  the  trembling  Charlotte, 
and  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  old  woman.  After  a  moment, 
during  which  they  heard  a  great  fumbling  inside  for  the  key-hole 
of  the  door,  the  latter  opened  partly,  and  displayed  the  lean  and 
sallow  figure  of  the  old  woman,  with  an  enormous  cap  upon  her 
head,  and  with  her  half-palsied  hand  holding  on  to  the  knob  of 
the  door.  She  stared  curiously  upon  Gustave  and  the  young  girl, 
first  upon  one  and  then  upon  the  other,  and  then,  apparently  satis- 
fied by  this  scrutiny  that  they  were  no  objects  of  suspicion,  she 
threw  the  door  wider  open. 

"What  do  you  want,  young  people?"  she  asked,  in  a  shrill 
voice,  pitched  in  the  top  of  her  throat. 

"  We  have  ventured  to  disturb  you,  good  mother,"  said  Gus- 
tave, in  a  deferential  tone,  "because  this  young  girl  whom  you 
see  has  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  driven  from  her  home  in  the 
country,  and  because  she  has  just  arrived  here  and  has  no  place 
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to  go  to,  where  it  is  proper  that  she  should  go.  We  ventured  to 
hope,  therefore,  that  you  would  be  good  enough  to  take  the  charge 
of  her  until  she  can  return  by  the  diligence." 

The  old  woman  cast  another  searching  look  upon  the  frightened 
Charlotte,  who  began  to  wtep  again;  but  the  innocent  beauty  of 
the  young  girl,  in  distress,  softened  her  heart,  and  she  said,  in  a 
much  kinder  and  more  tender  voice  : 

"  Well,  ma  JiUe,  you  were  very  impiudent  to  come  here,  but 
since  yon  are  so  unfortunate,  I  cannot  refuse  you.  Come  in,  then, 
and  rest  yourself,  for  you  look  fatigued,  and  it  is  possible  I  can 
ofifer  you  some  slight  refreshment,  also." 

"As  for  me,"  said  Gustave,  who  noticed  the  glance  of  inquiry 
directed  to  him,  "I  must  go  to  the  convention,  but  I  will  come 
and  see  you  before  long,  my  dear  Charlotte,  with  the  permission 
of  this  good  woman.  I  hope,  then,  you  will  not  be  weeping,  since 
that  can  do  no  good,  and  I  promise  to  avenge  you  upon  the 
base  assassins." 

The  young  deputy  took  his  departure  with  these  words,  in  the 
direction  indicated  by  himself,  while  his  firm  and  rapid  step  and 
frowning  brow  expressed  the  feelings  which  burned  in  his  bosom. 
He  took  his  seat  in  the  Assembly,  prepared  to  second  the  most 
violent  measures  against  the  aristocrats  who  instigated  the  murder 
of  the  people. 

Charlotte,  in  the  meanwhile,  entered  the  chamber  of  the  old  I 
woman,  and  took  the  first  seat  which  was  offered  her,  without  dar-  | 
ing  as  yet  to  say  a  word,  or  even  to  look  at  her  formidable  bene- 
factress. The  latter,  however,  whose  curiosity  was  excited,  com- 
menced instantly  to  question  the  young  girl.  She  related  the 
terrible  occurrences  with  which  the  reader  has  already  been  made 
acquainted,  from  her  lips. 

"And  this  young  man,"  continued  the  old  woman,  searching 
the  countenance  of  Charlotte, — "he  is  not,  then,jfour  brother?" 

"No,"  replied  Charlotte,  blushing  a  little. 

"  It  is  impossible  that  he  is  your  husband,"  said  the  old  woman, 
fixing  her  eyes  still  more  piercingly  upon  the  shrinking  girl. 

"  0,  no !"  she  exclaimed,  blushing  still  more  deeply.  "  He  has 
promised  to  be,  however,"  timidly  added  Charlotte. 

"Ah,  that  is  it!"  exclaimed  the  old  woman. 

"  Yes,  and  he  desired  even  to-day  to  send  for  a  priest,"  still 
tremblingly  and  blushingly  continued  Charlotte. 

"  Ah !  and  you  did  not  consent  ?" 

"  No  ;  it  would  not  seem  well  to  be  married  in  his  own  lodging." 

"You  should  remember  that  men's  promises  do  not  last  always," 
suggested  the  old  woman. 

"  O,  I  do  not  believe  that  of  Gustave !"  exclaimed  Charlotte. 
"  He  has  never  perjured  himself." 

"  He  may  see  some  other  young  girl  who  will  attract  his  fancy." 

"  Ah,  he  loves  me,  and  he  does  not  know  any  other  in  Paris." 

"  There  are  plenty  of  them  whom  he  will  meet  every  day." 

"But  none  of  them  will  love  him  as  I  do,"  said  Charlotte,  art- 
lessly. "Besides,  we  were  neighbors  in  the  country,  and  our 
families  were  old  friends,  before  my  poor  father  and  mother  were 
both  murdered." 

"But,  then,  men  love  to  be  cruel,"  croaked  the  old  woman. 

"But  Gustave  is  not !"  exclaimed  Charlotte,  the  tears  starting 
into  her  eyes  at  this  persistent  persecution.  "There  is  no  one 
who  has  a  kinder  or  a  truer  heart  than  he,  orwould  remember  his 
promises  longer." 

"  Well,  well,  my  daughter,  I  do  not  wish  to  hurt  you,  since  you 
are  so  ready  to  weep ;  I  only  desire  to  put  you  on  your  guard 
against  the  treachery  of  the  gallants.  I  know  all  about  it,"  added 
the  old  woman,  with  a  sigh. 

"  You  know  all  about  it  ?" 

"Yes;  I  once  had  a  lover,  also." 

"Ah,  is  it  possible — I  mean,  is  it  possible  that  he  deserted  you?" 
hastily  added  Charlotte,  who  was  frightened  at  the  slip  of  the 
tongue  which  she  had  made. 

But  the  old  woman,  who  still  retained  a  vanity,  was  not  con- 
ciliated by  this  addition,  and  darted  a  half  angry  look  at  the  young 
girl.  She  refrained,  also,  from  going  on  with  the  narrative  which 
she  had  begun. 

"  But  will  you  permit  me  to  ask  you  what  you  were  called  at 
that  time?"  continued  Charlotte,  seeking  for  something  to  pro- 
pitiate. 

"  Then  I  was  called  la  belle  Josepha,"  replied  the  old  woman ; 
"  but  people  have  long  since  left  off  calling  me  that ;  now  I  am 
simply  Madame  Carreau,  and  it  is  well  if  they  do  not  also  call  me 
an  old  hag." 

"  They  would  do  wrong,"  said  Charlotte,  gratefully,  "  since 
you  are  so  kind  to  the  unfortunate.  Surely  you  have  treated  me 
very  well."  * 

Madame  Carreau — for  we  shall  now  also  thus  name  her — 
acknowledged  this  expression  with  a  gracious  look,  and  proceeded 
with  even  more  alacrity  to  arrange  a  few  edibles  upon  a  little 
table  at  one  side  of  the  room. 

"  Come,"  said  she,  "I  only  do  what  is  quite  reasonable  and 
good-natured,  and  you  must  be  hungry,  I  am  confident.  Sit  down 
here  with  me,  therefore,  and  see  if  these  poor  victuals  taste  as 
well  as  home  fare,  though  I  am  sure  they  will  not." 

Charlotte  protested,  as  she  sat  down,  that  she  had  not  tasted 
anything  with  greater  relish  in  a  long  time — which  was  a  literal 
fact,  because  she  had  not  yet  tasted  anything  at  all  since  the  pre- 
vious day.     In   the  company  of   Madame   Carreau,    Charlotte 


managed  to  pass  the  day,  though  every  moment  anxiously  look- 
ing for  Gustave,  who  did  not  arrive. 

It  was,  in  fact,  quite  late  in  the  evening  before  the  young  deputy 
reached  his  lodging,  after  a  long  and  exciting  session  of  the  body 
of  which  ho  was  a  member.  He  repaired  immediately  on  his 
arrival,  to  the  chamber  of  Madame  Carreau,  where  he  was  received 
with  unfeigned  delight  by  Charlotte,  and  with  a  sufficient  degree 
of  politeness  by  the  old  woman.  Tho  countenance  of  Gustave 
bore  marks  of  his  excitement. 

"  Well,"  exclaimed  he,  "the  assassins  will  certainly  be  punished, 
sinco  the  Assembly  has  decreed  it.  The  traitors  will  learn  what 
it  is  to  be  the  murderers  of  good  citizens." 

Charlotte  sighed  as  she  thought  of  her  unfortunate  parents. 

"  You  will  be  obliged,  however,  to  burden  this  good  woman 
still  longer,  my  dear  Charlotte,"  he  continued,  "  because  the  dili- 
gence does  not  proceed  to-morrow.  It  will  be  necessary  for  you 
to  stay  in  Paris  another  day." 

"  I  could  stay  here  always,  if— if — "  said  Charlotte,  hesitating. 

"  If  you  did  not  mistrust  me,"  suggested  Gustave. 

"  0,  no  ;  I  do  not  distrust  you,"  she  exclaimed,  with  a  motion 
as  if  she  was  about  to  fall  upon  his  shoulders,  which  inclination 
was  checked,  however,  by  the  presence  of  Madame  Carreau  ;  "  but 
I  would  stay  if  I  had  a  right  to,  and  if  it  were  not  improper." 

"  Well,  perhaps  this  good  woman — " 

"It  is  Madame  Carreau,"  interrupted  Charlotte. 

"  Perhaps  Madame  Carreau,  then,  will  consent  to  become  your 
mother  for  a  few  days,  and  then  is  it  possible  that  you  can  refuse 
to  render  me  happy?" 

Charlotte  blushed,  and  looked  toward  the  old  woman. 

"  Certainly,  young  people,"  said  she,  "  since  you  are  in  this 
situation,  I  should  be  unmerciful  if  I  refused.  If  you  will  con- 
sent, then,  to  adopt  me  as  your  mother,  majille,  I  shall  be  happy 
to  do  you  both  a  service,  and  you  can  stay  with  me  as  long  as  you 
like.  But  you  do  not  wish  to  stay  a  long  time,  if  I  judge  correct- 
ly," added  Madame  Carreau,  with  what  seemed  an  attempt  at  a 
mischievous  smile,  but  which  only  distorted  her  skinny  features. 

But  both  Gustave  and  Charlotte  were  too  happy  to  be  critical 
on  such  a  subject,  and  the  latter  even  embraced  the  old  woman 
with  the  warmth  of  a  genuine  daughter.  Madame  Carreau  patron- 
izingly returned  the  embrace,  and  besides,  imprinted  a  kiss  on  the 
forehead  of  the  young  girl. 

"Leave  all  the  arrangements  tp  me,"  said  she,  with  great  ani- 
mation, delighted  at  the  prospect  of  a  wedding  under  her  auspices, 
and  coming  on  in  so  singular  a  manner;  "this  marriage  will  not 
be  as  brilliant  as  some  I  have  seen,  probably,  and  there  will  not 
be,  likely,  many  fine  dresses  and  jewels,  and  eoaches  at  the  door; 
but  then,  I  am  sure,  I  wish  you  both  just  as  much  happiness. 
How  odd. !  Who  would  have  thought  of  seeing  a  wedding  in  this 
chamber?     Well,  stranger  things  than  that  may  happen." 

From  that  moment,  Madame  Carreau  displayed  the  utmost  cor- 
diality towards  both  the  young  persons,  and  talked  with  such  in- 
cessant volubility  during  the  remainder  of  the  evening,  that  the 
lovers  were  almost  forced  to  content  themselves  with  being  entire- 
ly silent,  but  only  half  listening. 

That  evening,  the  trio,  each  one  moved  by  different  emotions, 
fixed  upon  a  day  for  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials  of  the  young 
deputy  with  the  daughter  of  Farmer  Gregoire.  Gustave  did  not 
even  ask  time  first  to  communicate  the  happy  tidings  to  his  fami- 
ly, since  he  knew  that  they  approved  and  would  be  rendered 
happy  by  the  match. 

The  few  days  which  intervened  between  that  evening  and  the 
happiness  of  the  young  pair,  passed  along  finally,  and  the  wished- 
for  period  arrived  at  last.  Madame  Carreau  gave  away  the  bride, 
who  was  dressed  with  great  simplicity,  and  formed,  indeed,  beside 
the  officiating  priest  and  witnesses,  the  whole  of  the  bridal  party. 
That  was  enough,  however,  since  there  were  too  many  saddening 
circumstances  before  the  minds  of  the  young  couple,  for  them  even 
to  wish  for  more  display,  had  that  been  possible. 
[to  be  continued.] 
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THE  COSMOPOLITAN  ART  UNION  ASSOCIATION. 

In  previous  years  we  have  noticed  favorably  the  operations  of 
this  association,  fully  endorsing  its  management  and  its  leading 
idea,  that  of  popularizing  art  in  America.  "We  are  pleased  to 
learn  that  it  has  been  a  complete  success,  and  also  that  this  suc- 
cess has  only  nerved  the  managers  not  only  to  secure  but  to  de- 
serve new  triumphs.  As  a  proof  of  their  enterprise  we  have  only 
to  mention  that  for  their  prizes  at  the  coming  distribution  they 
have  re-purchased  the  marble  statue  of  the  Greek  Slave  by  Pow- 
ers, and  Mr.  Boker's  magnificent  Dusseldorff  gallery  of  paintings, 
so  long  one  of  the  leading  attractions  of  New  York  city.  The  dis- 
persion of  such  works  of  art  cannot  but  elevate  the  standard  of 
popular  taste  and  tend  to  create  a  wide-spread  love  of  art,  among 
the  direct  results  of  which  will  be  a  liberal  patronage  of  artists. 
The  engravings  on  this  and  the  preceding  page  are  from  works 
now  in  possession  of  the  association,  and  will  give  our  friends 
some  idea  of  the  character  of  its  sculpture  intended  for  prizes. 
The  first  is  a  bust  of  Lord  Byron  in  bronze  by  Carl  Mailer. 
Then  comes  a  statue  of  Aurora,  goddess  of  morning,  crowned 
with  a  star  and  scattering  flowers  on  her  approach.  The  third 
statue  represented  is  of  fine  Carrara  marble,  and  represents  a 
youthful  student,  perusing  the  scriptures.  The  fourth  is  entitled 
Fidelity,  and  is  an  expressive  and  well-executed  group.  The  two 
following  engravings  are  from  fine  portrait  busts  of  Shakspeare 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  last  illustration  is  from  a  marble 
statue  of  Psyche,  from  the  pencil  of  Baratta,  a  modern  Italian 
artist.  We  may  point  to  the  history  of  this  association  in  vindi- 
cation of  our  right  to  be  called  an  art-loving  people  ;  and  we  may 
also  point  to  the  future  which  certainly  awaits  the  association,  as 
one  of  the  "  signs  of  the  times,"  which  indicates  a  glorious  spir- 
itual and  intellectual  development  of  this  race  of  amalgamated 
nations.  Let  us  give  a  brief  record  of  its  doings.  In  June,  1854, 
the  Cosmopolitan  Art  Association  was  called  into  existence.  It 
proposed  for  its  object  the  gratification  of  the  art-taste  of  the  peo- 
ple through  the-  dissemination  of  works  of  art  and  pure  literature 
over  the  country.     Profiting  by  the  advice  of  eminently  judicious 
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ponooi  from  among  our  citizens,  and  from  the  fixperiencc  of 

other  inuitutioi  nm'.ry  awl  in  Europe  which  had  for 

their  design  the  exten  lion  of  art  patron  ige  and  the  propaga- 
tion of  art-taitc,  a  directory  wa*  chosen,  who  matured  s  plan 
embracing  win'  ,  I    in   other    institution*,   discarding 

what  Hcemed  objectionable,  and  qualifying  the  whole  by  fea- 
tures never  before  inlrodnced,  which  promised  the  financial 
i!  so  necessary  to  the  life  and  efficiency  of  every  well- 

ordered,  well-directed  effort.     That  plan  proposed  a  bona  fule 
return  for  alt  moneys  which  should  come  to  hand.     To  this 
end,  literature  was  introduced  as  a  basis.     The  price  of  mem- 
bership baring  been  fixed  at  three  dollars,  the  payment  of 
this  sum  entitled  the  payeo  to  any  one  of  the  leading  three 
dollar  monthlies   or   quarterlies   published   in   this  country, 
while  the  association  volunteered  a  certificate  in  the  annual 
award  of  premiums,  which  was  to  bo  made  at  the  end  ol  each 
fiscal  year,  in  the  presence  of  members,  and  through  commit- 
tees chosen  by  them.     Upon  this  simple  basis,  the  association 
began   its   operations.     From   the   first   it  gave  satisfaction, 
proving  the  sympathy  which  existed  in  all  lections  for  both 
literary  and  art  endeavor;  and  the  lit'ot  and  second  year's 
operations  passed  oft'  with  great  success — <o  groat,  that  it  in- 
spired the  directory  to  adopt  other  features,  which  might  ex- 
tend the  influence  of  the  association  by  appealing  to  a  greater 
variety  of  tastes.     A  largo  lino  and  stipple  steel  engraving 
was  decided  upon,  for  tlio.se  who  preferred  it  to  the  maga- 
zines;  and  Faed's  fine  picture,  "Saturday  Night,"  done  on 
steel  by  the  celebrated  engraver,  Lemon,  was  introduced  to 
the  list  from  which  subscribers  were  to  make  their  selection. 
This   proved  an  acceptable  addition,  as  appeared  from  the 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  members  for  that  {the  third) 
year,  and  from  the  large  number  of  those  who  chose  the  en- 
graving in  place  of  the  magazines.     Such  gratification  was 
expressed,  that  an  annual  engraving  was  engrafted  upon  the 
plan   as  one  of  the  permanent  features   of  the   institution. 
This,  securing  as  it  does  to  the  subscribers,  at  least  one  choice 
work  of  art,  with  which  to  ornament  the  walls  of  the  parlor 
or  library,  will  prove  no  trifling  instrument  in  the  dissemina- 
tion of  a  pure  and  good  taste.     At  the  opening  of  the  third 
year's  boolcs,  the  directory  found  it  necessary  to  adopt  some 
means  of  communication  with  members,  and  with  the  great 
community  at  large,  which  seemed  anxious  to  know  more  ot 
the  association,  more  of  its  labors,  and  more  of  its  promise. 
The  Cosmopolitan  Art  Journal  was,  hence,  determined  upon, 
and  the  first  number  issued  tor  July,  185&.     It  proved  a  grat- 
ifying success.     The  services  of  able  editors   having    been 
secured,  an  interest  and  vitality  were  imparted  to  the  publica- 
tion, which,  aside  from  discharging  its  trust  to  the  directory, 
rendered  the  Journal  an  agreeable  visitant  to  every  fireside 
and  home-circle  where  the  association  had  its  patrons.     It  was 
furnished  free  to  subscribers,  and,  of  course,  added  materially 
to  the  return  made  to  every  member.     The  third  year  was 
one  of  unprecedented  success ;  and  from  its  results  the  direc- 
tory could   but  infer  that  not  only   were   their   labors  ac- 
ceptable, but  that  the  plan  upon  which  the  institution  was 
organized  had  within  it  the  elements  of  an  accomplishment  of 
which  not  even  the  first  friends  and  originators  had  dreamed.    A 
reference  to  the  work  done  in  these  three  years  will  best  show  the 
reader  the  extent  and  the  character  of  that  success.     The  number 
of  members  for  the  first  year  reached  the  total  of  twenty-two  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  eighteen.     Among  this  large  list  were  dis- 
pensed twenty-two  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighteen  monthly 
magazines  and  quarterlies — the  world-renowned  "  Greek  Slave," 
by  Hiram  Powers— ^ve  life-size  bronze  statues,  viz.,  "Venus  de 
Medici,"  "Bacchante,"  "Flora,"  "Hebe,"  and  "Terpsichore," 
— fifteen  bronze  statuettes — and  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  oil 
paintings,  many  of  them  of  much  value ;  among  them  character- 
istic compositions  and  reals  from  the  hands  of  Sonntag,  Frank- 
enstein, Meeker,  Clough,  Griswold,  etc.     The  second  year  was 
even  more  successful.     The  number  of  subscribers  was  twenty-four 
thousand  and  eighty-eight,  among  whom  were  sent  an  equal  number 
of  current  magazines,  and  also  the  celebrated  "  Genoa  Crucifix," 
— Powers's    busts    of   "Washington    and   Franklin — twenty-two 
bronze  statues  and  statuettes  of  great  beauty — two  hundred  and 
sixty-five  paintings  in  oil,  among  which  were  contributions  by 
Sonntag,  Buchanan  Reed,  Beard,  Hastings,  Flagg,  Meeker,  and 
Griswold.     The  third  year  proved  an  increase  without  parallel  in 
the  history  of  art  institutions.     The  number  of  members  reached 
the  sum  total  of  thirty-three  thousand  and  twenty-seven,  among  whom 
were  distributed  an  equal  number  of  engravings,  and  also  one 
hundred   and   thirty-two  thousand  one  hundred  and  eight  Art 
Journals,  among  subscribers,  besides  about  sixty  thousand  to  non- 
subscribers.     The  works  of  art  awarded  as  premiums  consisted 
of  Palmer's  exquisite  "Spring,"  Bienaime's  "Wood  Nymph," 
j   busts  of  Clay,    Calhoun,   and  "Webster — busts  of  Apollo    and 
|   Diana  ■  "  Eve,"  in  Carrara  marble,  after  Thorwaldsen  ;  represen- 
1   tations    of   several  of  which  have    appeared  in   the  Pictorial ; 
I   fifteen  most  beautiful  statuettes  in  Parian  marble  ;  medallions  in 
j   bronze,  of  Clay,  Webster,  and  Calhoun,  by  Mullcr,  and  over  one 
i   hundred  aud  sixty  paintings  in  oil,  embracing  some  of  high  value, 
I   viz.,  "  Mother  and  Child,"  by  Rogers,  after  Murillo's  Madonna; 
'-  Venus  in  her  bower,  with  Cupids,"  an  undoubted  orig- 
inal, by  the  old  master,  Alibant ;  the  "  Day  Dreamer," 
and  "Kiss  me  if  you  dare,"  by  Mrs.  Lily  M.  Spencer. 
Such  is  the  working  of  the  plan,  and  the  result  which 
has  attended  upon  its  three  years  of  labor.     It  is  asked, 
how  is  the  association  enabled  to  purchase  these  numer- 
ous and  valuable  works  of  art  ?     In  this  wise,  the  direc- 
tory answer ;     Approaching  the    magazine   publishers 
with   lists  of  manv  thousands  of  subscribers,  the  man- 
agement are  enabled  to  obtain  the  publications  at  greatly 
reduced  rates,  say  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-three  per 
cent,  below  the  usual  terms  of  their  subscription.     From 
the  margin  so  saved,  the  fund  is  accumulated  from  which 
all  current  expenses,  commissions,  etc.,  are  paid,  leaving 
the  residue  to  be  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  art- 
works  for  premiums.     The  expenses,  considering  the 
magnitude  ot  the  operations  of  the  institution  are  com- 
paratively small — the  board  of  managers  giving  their 
services  gratuitously,  and  by  their  watchfulness,  infusing 
system  and  a  rigid  economy  into  all  departments.     It  is 
to  this  unity  of  purpose,  and  business  sagacity,  that  the 
association  is  indebted  for  its  success.     Under  such  aus- 
pices the  association  enters  upon  its  fourth  year's  opera- 
tions.    Strengthened   in   confidence,  and  sustained  by 
material  sympathy  so  generously  extended,  the  manage- 
ment have  been  induced  to  unusual  efforts  to  render  the 
institution  under  their  charge  worthy  a  renewed  co-ope- 
ration on  the  part  of  the  public.     They  have  matured 
plans  for  extending  the  benefits  and  inducements  offered 
to  subscribers,  for  enhancing  the  number  and  value  of 
the  works  of  art  to  be  awarded  among  members,  and  for 
infusing  more  complete  efficiency  in  all  the  various  work- 
ing details  of  the  association.     In  a  future  number  of 
our  illustrated  journal  we  shall  give,  in  connection  with 
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a  few  more  illustrations,  the  details  of  the  plans  of  the  manage- 
ment for  the  remuneration  of  subscribers.  In  the  meantime  we 
may  remark  that  their  purchase  of  the  Dosseldorff  Gallery  gives 
them  an  immense  fund  of  art  to  draw  upon,  but  the  prizes  will 
be  varied  by  the  distribution  of  works  from  American  artists. 
The  Greek  Slave,  as  we  have  said,  a  former  prize,  has  been  re- 
purchased— the  Art  Journal,  furnished  to  subscribers,  has  been 
enlarged  and  improved,  a  new  engraving  has  been  ordered,  the 
list  of  prize  magazines  increased,  and  other  inducements  presented 
which  should  appeal  irresistibly  to  popular  patronage.  One  thing 
is  certain,  that  a  subscription  of  three  dollars  yields  a  sure  re- 
turn of  objects  worth  at  least  five  dollars,  as  we  shall  explain 
more  fully  hereafter.  C.  L.  Derby,  548  Broadway,  N.  Y.  is  the  ac- 
tuary, W.  H.  Dennett,  134  Washington  St.,  Boston,  an  agent  here. 

ELECTRIC  FISH. 

The  recently  discovered  electric  fish  (Malapterurus  Bminensis) 
is  well  known  to  the  dwellers  on  the  old  Calabar  River,  which 
flows  into  the  Bight  of  Benin.  The  native  Calabar  women  are  in 
the  habit  of  keeping  one  or  more  of  the  fishes  in  a  basin  of  water 
and  bathing  their  children  in  it  daily,  with  a  view  to  strengthen 
them  by  the  shocks  which  they  receive.  These  shocks  are  cer- 
tainly powerful,  for  living  specimens  of  the  Calabar  fish  are  at 
present  in  Edinburgh,  and  a  single  one  gives  a  shock  to  the  hand, 
reaching  to  the  elbow,  or  even  to  the  shoulder.  The  usages  re- 
ferred to  appear  to  have  prevailed  among  the  nations  following 
them  from  time  immemorial ;  so  that  they  furnish  proof  of  the 
antiquity  as  well  as  of  the  generality  of  the" practice  nnder  notice. 
The  employment  of  the  living  torpedo  as  a  remedial  agent  bv  the 
ancient  Greek  and  Roman  physicians,  was  an  established  fact ;  a 
living  electric  fish-was  alike  the  earliest  and  most  familiar  electric 
instrument  employed  by  mankind.  In  proof  ot  the  antiquitv  of 
the  practice,  maybe  adduced  the  testimony  of  Galen,  Dioscorides, 
Scribonius,  and  Aselepiades,  whose  works  prove  that  the  shock  of 
the  torpedo  was  used  as  a  remedy  in  paralytic  and  neuralgic 
affections  before  the  Christian  era. — London  Journal. 
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[Wrltton  for  Ballou'u  Pictorial.] 
PECCAVI! 

D7  JAMES   FIUMKLIX  FITT9. 

TCho  hath  strength  to  pass  uutalntcd 
Life's  probation,  weary  road? 

TVho  hath  never  fallen,  fainted. 
By  the  wayeido  'neath  his  load? 

Such  are  not^the  ceasolesfl  voicinga 
Of  the  sinner  lade  the  air: 

Mingling  even  with  rejoicings, 
Sound  the  solomn  tones  of  prayor! 

Night-tinio  witnesseth  contrition, 
Sin  repented  speaks  aloud ; 

Conscience  still  performs  its  mission  : 
In  the  dust  we're  daily  bowed. 

Wot  enough  to  feci  the  anguish 
Of  tho  soul  at  deeds  of  wrong : 

Not  enough  to  faint  and  languish, 
Striving  misery  to  prolong; 

"  Culpa  mea !"  make-  confession, 
Earnestly  entreaty  raise; 
Own  thy  fault  and  seek  recession 
From  tho  error  of  thy  ways. 

Eyes  uplifted  unto  heaven, 
With  the  self-accusing  sigh, 

Ee  this  full  confession  given 
To  thD  Father,  "Peccavi!*' 


[Written  for  Ballou'a  Pictorial.] 

THE  CROWN  OF  NORWAY. 

BY    FRANCIS    W.    BUTMANN. 

Old  King  Sweno  of  Norway  had  taken  to  himself  a  wife,  a 
young  wife  and  a  foreign  one,  whose  Christian  name  was  Secela. 
"  Queen  Secela,"  said  Sweno  to  himself,  "  sounds  well,  and  al- 
though I  am  sixty  and  she  not  thirty,  I  think  it  will  do.  Old  Jarl 
Holvenic  need  not  so  demur,  his  fairy  Ilda  should  have  been 
queen  if  she  would.     Heigh-ho — but  this  wine  is  dry  stuff." 

The  soliloquy  was  here  broken  by  the  entrance  of  "  old  Jarl 
Holvenic,"  a  powerful  noble  of  a  kingdom  at  that  time  powerful, 
who  said,  abruptly : 

"  The  couriers  of  your  highness's  wife  arriving,  declare  that 
she  awaits  your  majesty's  escort  at  Comlis,  and  wishes  to  reach 
Drontheim  by  to-morrow  eve." 

"  "Well,"  said  Sweno,  first  filling  and  emptying  a  glaBS  of  the 
"  dry  wine,"  "  Holvenic  and  his  lovely  Ilda  will  lead  the  escort  ?" 
'"Not  so.    Holvenic  is  at  your  disposal — Lady  Ilda  remains  at 
home." 

"  la  she  not  to  attend  our  queen  V 
"  No,  sire  ;  she  attends  her  father." 

"And  is  she  not  to  be  about  the  palace — not  a  member  of  tho 
royal  household  ?     I  expressly  desire  it." 

"  I  regret  that  I  cannot  yield  in  this  matter  to  King  Sweno's 
desires." 

"  Tou  mean  that  if  she  cannot  be  first  she  shan't  be  second  V 
hiccupped  the  king,  on  whom  the  wine  was  taking  effect. 

"Not  at  all.     I  simply  wish  to  retain  my  own  child  with  me." 
"  I'll  tell  thee  what,  Holvenic,  I  offered  this  throne  to  Ilda,  and 
she  rejected  it." 

"- 1  know  it,  my  lord,  and  for  this  reason  your  own  fine  heart 
will  tell  you  that  it  is  not  fitting  she  should  be  of  your  household." 
"  You  clip  the  majesties." 
"Pardon,  sire." 

"I  had  a  double  wish  in  marrying  her,  for  her  mother  was  my 
uncle's  elder  sister ;  and  there  are  those,  Holvenic,  who  are  ridic- 
ulous enough  to  protest  that  she  has  a  better  right  to  reign  hero 
than  I." 

"My  king  has  nothing  to  fear  from  her." 
"  True,  true ;  but  another,  Holvenic,  another ;  what  is  he 
called  ?  Gustav  Ehrenberg.  What  of  his  right  ?  To  whisper 
in  thine  ear,  Holvenic,  frequently  has  my  conscience  pricked  me 
■when  sitting  in  state  on  my  throne  in  the  great  hall  of  nobles,  to 
descend  and  indue  that  young  Apollo  in  the  crown  and  robe  of 
bis  great  grandfather.  Wouldn't  the  hall  ring  ?  I  know  it — I 
hate  them.  I  shall  banish  Ehrenberg.  He  shows  a  contrast.  I 
am  but  a  swinish  looking  fellow — a-a-ah — "  And  the  drunken 
sleep  that  had  been  impending  fell  and  extinguished  this  kingly 
king.  Holvenic  slipped  a  cushion  under  his  head,  and  with  a 
scornful  word  left  to  superintend  the  escort  to  Comlis. 

A  week  passed,  and  the  proxy-wedded  queen  had  arrived,  and 
was  resting  herself  in  strict  seclusion  before  the  grand  ceremonial 
at  the  cathedral,  and  had  not  even  seen  her  husband.     Of  course 
not  only  all  the  court,  but  even  those  who  owing  to  the  character 
of  the  king  had  gradually  somewhat  withdrawn  from  the  circle  of 
his  social  influence,  among  whom  was  Jarl  Holvenic's  daughter 
Ilda,  were  anxious  to  behold  the  woman  who,  without  doubt,  was 
to  wield  some  species  of  sway  over  them,  and  even  if  not  sum- 
moned by  special  requisition  from  Sweno,  Ilda  would  probably 
*jave  graced  the  cathedral  with  her  presence.     Curiosity,  so  long 
lecked,  was  destined  at  last  to  satisfaction,  when  on  the  appoint- 
s^ay,  into  the  crowqed  church,  from  two  opposite  directions, 
^  the  procession  qf  the  king  and  queen.     Jarl  Holvenic  held 
id  of  the  latter  slightly  raise4  as  they  stepped  along ;  upon 
%side,  bu£  a  trifle  behind,  fpllpwed  the  Lady  Ilda,  and  a 
uperbly  arrayed  foreign  and  native  nobles  and  ladies 
The   long  train  of  white  velvet  trimmed  with  rich 
'ver  lace,  fastened  and  festoqned  with  clusters  of  dia- 


monds, swept  the  black  marble  pavement,  the  shoulders  were  seen 
beneath  the  magnificent  veil  heaved  up  from  a  boddico  of  silver 
brocade,  and  a  tiara  of  diamonds  set  in  massive  silver  crowned 
the  veil  which  enveloped  this  silvery  and  shining  apparition.  On 
tho  other  hand,  tho  Norwegian  courtiers  advanced  with  tho  fat  and 
rather  puffy  king,  whose  figure  was  so  covered  with  orders,  gold, 
ermine,  and  costly  jewels  of  every  hue,  as  to  resemble  an  Indian 
burial  mound  as  much  as  anything.  Tho  huge  state-crown 
adorned  bis  flowing  gray  locks,  and  the  lord  chamberlain  bore  the 
sceptre  behind  him,  while  others,  with  the  crowns  of  former  sov- 
ereigns, among  which  was  that  of  tho  grandfather  of  Gustav 
Ehrenberg,  followed.  In  advance  of  the  king  walked  Gustav 
Ehrenberg.  Thero  was  a  certain  majesty  and  imperial  grace 
about  the  bearing  of  this  individual  which  would  have  betokened 
his  superiority  even  had  not  the  fact  of  his  birth  been  well  known. 
Commanding,  tall  and  slender,  the  French  hose  and  doublets  that 
he  woro  by  no  means  detracted  from  his  symmetry ;  the  rapier 
hanging  at  his  side  was  of  unjewelled,  naked  steel,  while  under 
his  arm  ho  carried  the  invariable  velvet  cap  with  its  long  white 
plume,  and  tho  prcstigo  of  his  form  was  in  no  wise  contradicted 
by  the  noble  head,  with  its  bare,  golden  tresses  that  fell  somewhat 
loosely  upon  bis  broad  collar,  and  the  face  which  was  a  miracle 
of  tho  splendid  beauty  of  the  North,  with  its  fine,  bold  features 
and  radiant,  hazel,  hawk's  eyes.  So  thought  Secela,  perhaps,  as 
catching  a  glimpse  of  him  first,  her  glance  remained  thero,  and 
her  beaming  smile  attested  her  belief  that  Ehrenberg  was  the 
king,  and  she  moved  swiftly  forward  alone  to  meet  the  knight, 
which  action  brought  them  to  the  centre  of  the  raised  attar-steps. 
With  a  reverent  how  Ehrenberg  took  her  hand,  as  he  had  been 
directed,  and  both  turning  to  the  multitude,  Secela  partly  lilted 
her  veil  and  revealed  her  astonishing  countenance  ;  so  dark  that 
it  would  have  been  tawny  but  for  the  fixed  and  magnificent  bloom 
deepened  and  contracted  by  the  full,  ruddy  lips  and  the  ivory  of 
the  teeth ;  the  nose  straight  and  small ;  the  eyebrows  quite  straight 
though  delicately  pencilled ;  and  a  forehead  low,  and  wide  across 
the  temples,  crowned  by  a  long  sweep  and  curve  of  coal-black 
hair,  hung  over  eyes  of  a  startling  blackness  and  fiery  sparkle. 

There  was  somethiug  hard  about  this  superb  beauty,  neverthe- 
less. There  were  no  dimples  at  the  end  of  the  exultant  smile,  no 
little  curve  of  the  eyebrows,  no  dilation  of  the  unmarked  nostril, 
but  something  solid  and  defiant  even  behind  this  shimmer  and 
glimmer  of  lace  and  silver.  The  hand  that  held  the  folds  apart 
dropped  and  rested  on  an  unheaving  bosom,  and  the  thick,  black 
fringe  of  the  waxen  eyelids  fell  over  the  large,  brilliant  eyes  upon 
a  cheek  where  the  fixed  bloom  never  once  alternated.  The  filmy 
veil  enveloped  her  again,  and  she  turned  with  the  knight  who  had 
steadfastly  regarded  her,  towards  the  altar,  where  bending  one 
knee,  Ehrenberg  kissed  her  hand  and  placed  it  in  that  of  the  king, 
who  had  advanced.  In  an  instant,  beholding  the  crown,  she  com- 
prehended the  change,  then  leisurely  surveying  Sweno  from  head 
to  foot,  she  tossed  away  the  lace  and  riveted  h^  eyes  to  her  own 
with  a  terrible  force,  then  boldly  turning  to  Ehrenberg  she  repeat- 
ed the  operation.  But  the  half  smile  on  the  knight's  face  was  not 
so  easy  of  solution  as  the  half- frightened  stupidity  of  the  king, 
and  while  a  low-uttered  bolt  of  scorn  shot  from  her  angry  lips, 
she  lifted  her  head  and  placed  the  hardly  coveted  hand  in  that  of 
his  majesty — hardly  coveted,  for  Sweno  was  already  more  than 
half  afraid  of  his  leopardess  of  a  queen — and  with  a  very  trem- 
bling voice  pronounced  the  vows  that  sealed  for  him,  he  feared,  a 
very  stormy  house. 

On  the  conclusion,  the  queen  turned  once  more  to  Ehrenberg. 
This  time  he  was  not  standing  alone,  but  was  at  the  side  of  Lady 
Ilda ;  she,  though  so  different,  not  less  lovely  than  the  queen. 
Soft  clouds  of  amber  hair  strung  with  the  iridescent  milkiness  of 
pearls,  no  stiff  gorgeous  drapery  nor  anything  but  white  Bokhara 
muslins  and  a  scarf  of  Bergen  lace  around  her,  the  delicate  rose 
of  her  cheek,  the  youthful  innocence  of  feature,  the  winning, 
shadowy  blue  eyes,  and  the  gleaming  play  of  her  still  smile  ren- 
dered her  sweetness  more  beautiful  than  all  the  striking  splendor 
of  Secela.  This  the  queen  saw,  as  with  a  magnetic  power  she 
brought  back  the  wandering  gaze  of  Ilda  and  transfixed  it.  But 
as  the  queen  would  have  commanded  the  presence  of  the.  latter 
beside  her,  an  equal  haughtiness  sprang  into  life  on  Ilda's  face, 
and  drawing  herself  up  proudly,  she  suffered  the  queen  to  step  by 
unattended.  The  quick,  ruffled  motion  of  Secela  disturbed  the 
stolid  courtiers,  and  one,  displaced  from  the  procession  by  his 
attempts  at  courtesy,  stumbled  and  dropped  from  its  cushion  a 
crown  of  costliest  and  most  regal  gems,  arranged  like  a  floral  gar- 
land and  secured  by  a  star  of  immense  and  invaluable  rubies, 
pointed  with  pearls,  which  rolled  and  lay  at  the  feet  of  Ehrenberg. 
It  was  the  crown  of  his  grandfather,  the  beloved  troubadour  king. 

"  Raise  it,  Ehrenberg,"  said  Sweno. 

"  If  I  did,  sire,  it  would  be  to  place  it  on  my  own  head.  Best 
not." 

"No,  no!"  was  the  response;  "in  that  case,  no."  And  the 
lord  chamberlain  restoring  it  to  its  place,  the  train  retired. 

Weeks  passed.  Many  of  those  who  had  left  court,  pitying  the 
queen  who  had  been  brought  from  a  home  of  delight  to  an  inhos- 
pitable climate  and  such  a  husband,  returned,  that  they  might  add 
what  gaiety  and  pleasure  they  could ;  and  thus  Ilda  remained 
about  her,  subjected  to  constant  affronts,  and  ill  at  ease,  since  the 
king,  dissatisfied  with  his  wife,  leered  disgustingly  upon  her,  and 
since  the  queen,  already  doubly  jealous  of  both  Sweno  and  Ehren- 
berg, regarded  her  with  an  evil  eye,  yet  continually  required  her 
presence. 

It  was  Christmas  time,  and  the  palace,  hung  with  mistletoe  and 
holly,  was  sylvan  in  its  green  array.  Queen  Secela,  attired  in 
gold  wrought  silks  and  a  wreath  of  pomegranate  blossoms  fash- 
ioned of  rubies,  stood  with  others  in  the  centre  of  the  saloon  be- 
neath the  great  sconces,  while  Ilda,  beside  her,  in  white,  with 


natural  pomegranates  in  her  hair,  was  listening  to  a  recital  of  the 
day's  chase  by  Ehrenberg. 

"  Who  is  under  the  mistletoe  ?"  said  the  queen,  gaily.  "  Ilda, 
I  tiiink.  My  lord,  the  kiss  you  covet  is  fairly  yours."  And  she 
nodded  to  Sweno,  who  never  having  known  her  so  gracious,  glad- 
ly hastened  to  obey. 

Suddenly,  the  unconscious  Ilda  glanced  up  at  tho  near  prox- 
imity of  the  king,  and  drawing  gently  away,  with  a  smile,  said : 
"  Truly,  sire,  I  do  not  wish  it." 

"  Nay,  Ilda,"  said  the  queen,  "  wo  command  it.  Offer  the 
king  your  cheek!" — and  as  Ilda  did  not  obey,  she  added,  angrily, 
"  Do  my  bidding  !" 

"  You  forget,  madam,"  said  Ilda,  "  that  I  am  your  husband's, 
and  therefore  your  equal,  if  not  superior.  You  perceive  his  ma- 
jesty knows  better  than  to  command." 

The  fierce  eyes  of  the  queen  demanded  an  explanation. 
"  By  my  troth,  she  says  true  !"  said  Sweno.  "  Of  longer  line- 
ago  and  bettor  blood  is  she,  and  only  from  her  forbearance,  and 
because  she  is  a  woman,  do  we  reign  ;  for  thy  crown  belongs  of 
right  to  her,  and  mine  to  Ehrenberg.  Their  heirs  may  not  be  bo 
forbearing." 

"True?"  exclaimed  Secela.  "False,  false  -wretch!  Was  I 
brought  hither  to  rule  and  find  myself  insulted — to  reign  in  a 
kingdom  claimed  by  a  host,  and  that  at  best  but  a  petty  snow- 
field  ?  The  crown  her  right  ?  Let  her  take  it  then  !"  And  she 
tore  the  wreath  from  her  head  and  flung  it,  where  it  lay  unbroken 
before  Ilda.  Ehrenberg  would  have  stooped  to  hand  it  to  Ilda, 
but  her  little  hand  restrained  him. 

"  Queen  Secela,"  said  she,  "  I  have  no  wish  for  your  crown, 
nor  for  anything  but  your  happiness." 

"Leave  me!"  returned  Secela.  "Come  no  more  into  our 
presence.     You  are  banished  from  court.     Go  !" 

A  smile  stole  over  Ilda's  face. 

"  I  have  remained  at  your  court,  lady,"  6aid  she,  "  from  pity 
only,  and  that  others  also  might  remain.  I  have  found  no  plea- 
sure but  what  will  be  multiplied  on  retirement.  Your  co'urt  will 
be  lonely  to-morrow,  madam."  And  the  morrow  proved  it,  though 
Ehrenberg  still  remained,  perforce. 

Months  now  dragged  away.  Executions  in  the  once  quiet  king- 
dom of  Norway  had  become  common  as  breakfasts,  and  for  those 
who  had  pitied  the  queen  there  were  as  many  who  hated  her  now. 
Still  she  kept  on  the  tenor  of  her  way.  Disappointment,  they 
said,  had  rendered  this  beautiful  Semiramis  savage,  and  scarcely 
a  noble  of  the  realm  but  trembled  to-day  lest  he  might  be  without 
his  head  to-morrow.  Of  these,  Ehrenberg  had  far  most  cause  for 
fear,  and  yet  entertained  least  of  it.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to 
fail  to  perceive  that  the  first  glance  of  the  queen  had  fastened  her 
heart  where  it  should  not,  and  by  every  art,  allurement  and  kind- 
ness since,  she  had  endeavored  to  win  a  corresponding  regard 
from  him  in  vain.  Having  for  this  purpose  unluckily  banished 
Ilda  from  court,  she  brooked  ill  the  frequent  visits  made  to  Hol- 
venic's castle  of  Gonn,  far  to  the  north,  by  Ehrenberg.  In  order 
to  break  up  these,  she-again  summoned  Ilda  to  the  palace,  and 
kept  her  strictly  secluded  there.  Heeling  his  right  to  the  throne 
to  be  first  in  the  kingdom,  Ehrenberg,  as  his  father  had  done, 
steadily  refused  the  earldom  proffered  him,  together  with  the 
wealth  pertaining  thereto  ;  and  having  received  knighthood  from 
the  king  of  France  was  known  only  as  Sir  Gustav. 

Among  all  the  divertisements  which  killed  time  for  Queen  Se- 
cela, none  had  been  more  talked  of  nor  planned  about  than  a  sea- 
voyage  to  the  Western  Islands ;  and  now  as  spring  was  setting 
in,  a  galley  was  launched  and  sumptuously  decked  to  convey  the 
royal  party  on  their  search  for  pleasure.  Old  Sweno  readily 
gained  permission  to  stay  at  home  and  attend  to  his  kingdom ; 
but  vainly  Ehrenberg  pleaded  an  equal  excuse.  It  was  decreed,  and 
with  the  others,  whose  lively  gaiety  seemed  most  like  the  tower- 
ing brilliancy  of  flames  above  a  burning  mass  where  every  instant 
the  walls  rocked  ready  to  crash  and  crumble  in,  Ehrenberg  found 
himself  one  fresh,  fine  morning  in  the  queen's  galley  and  dipping 
lightly  out  of  the  harbor  of  Drontheim.  One  by  one,  in  the  after- 
noon, as  if  they  divined  the  visible  but  unexpressed  wish  of  the 
queen,  the  courtiers,  with  the  ladies  and  Ilda,  dropped  out  from 
under  the  awning,  and  the  purple  curtain  fell  behind  the  last  of 
them,  excluding  the  rest  of  the  ship,  while  the  queen  sat  beside 
Ehrenberg,  looking  out  over  the  sea  at  that  end.  Ehrenberg,  at 
Secela's  request,  had  been  deciphering  with  her  the  inscription  on 
a  ring. 

"Wear  it,  Sir  Gustav,"  said  she,  when  they  were  alone,  "  not 
as  a  queen's  offering,  but  as  pledge  of  a  woman's  love." 

"Ah,  madam,"  said  he,  pleasantly,  "  a  warrior's  work  will  not 
allow  me  to  wear  many  jewels." 

"  But  this,  Sir  Gustav,  is  the  signory  of  a  dukedom  ;  with  this 
ring  you  sign  yourself  Duke  of  Brokdag!" 

An  angry  flash  shot  over  the  knight's  face  at  this  so  open  and 
contemptible  an  attempt  at  barter,  but  restraining  himself,  he 
merely  remarked  : 

"  I  have  no  wish  for  such  a  title." 

"  Gustav,  Gustav !"  returned  the  queen,  her  face  flushed  and 
brilliant  with  passion,  "  do  you  mean  that  you  scorn  my  love  V 

"  I  cannot  believe  that  I  understand  your  majesty." 

"  You  speak  falsely ;  you  do  understand  !  I  offer  you  my  love, 
I,  a  queen,  you,  a  knight.     Do  you  scorn  it  1" 

"  Your  husband  trusted  you  with  me." 

"Mention  him  not,  the  imposture  !  Am  I  his  wife?  Did  I 
not  come  here  to  wed  a  king,  a  noble  man,  a  warrior  ?  And  is 
he  anything  hut  a  brute  ?" 

"  Madam,  if  you  make  me  speak  plainly,  your  life  in  the  South 
ere  you  came  here,  deserved  no  better." 

"  They  say  that  do  they  ?  They  6hall  rue — rue !  But  what 
has  that  to  do  with  now,  the  present,  vivid  and  capable  of  joy.    I 
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lovo  you.    Murk,  when  I  say  it,  whatever  I  wa$t  now  I  am  wor- 
thy of  you,  your  equal,  because  I  lovo  you!     Gustav— wear  thi 
ring." 

«  Queen  Secela,  I  wear  but  one  ring,  and  that  belong  to  her 
whom  I  hope  to  make  my  wife.  Let  me  beg  you  to  forget  this 
little  by-play." 

"I  will  not  forget.  I  speak  in  earnest,  laying  baro  my  heart 
before  you.  Before  you  ia  a  love  glowing  anil  heavenly,  joyons 
enough  for  a  lifetime,  a  love  that  am  make  both  onr  lives  an  eter- 
nal circle  of  hap  pi  nee  a,  Rut  stop.  Heard  you  ever  of  a  hatred 
that  followed  you  with  writhing  convolutions,  hissed  in  your  ear, 
poisoned  your  cup,  coiled  in  your  bed  at  night,  stung  in  your  path 
at  morning,  a  powerful,  bitter,  concentrated  hatred  ''.  Such  and 
such  I  olFer  you.     Choose  now  botween  my  lovo  or  my  hate  !" 

"  Madam,"  said  Ehrenbcrg,  standing  erect,  "  your  hate  I" 

"Take  it  then,  take  it,  and  all  the  curses  of  a  desolate  woman. 
Leave  mo,  sirrah  !"  And  alio  too  stood  erect,  pale  us  death,  and 
with  eyes  like  furnaces. 

Ehrenbcrg  obeyed,  and  as  ho  emerged  from  the  heavy  curtains, 
others  entering  took  his  place  with  tlio  queen,  who  gradually  re- 
gained her  accustomed  appearance.  "  Yes,  yes,"  murmured  sho 
to  herself,  "  the  very  vehemence  of  my  nature  is  the  heat  that 
turns  this  soft  cream  o(  passion  to  the  sour  curd"  of  hate."  And 
she  was  right. 

The  great  yellow  moon  rose  out  of  the  plunging  sea,  while 
Ehrenbcrg  leaned  over  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  vessel,  watch- 
ing their  shining  track.  Ildu  had  just  left  his  side,  called  away  by 
the  queen,  and  ho  remained  stationary  and  lost  in  disagreeable 
thought.  Several  times  a  peculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere  had 
seemed  to  surround  him,  wafted  away  again  by  a  breath  of  wind, 
and  the  rail  where  his  hand  rested  was  hotter,  ho  thought,  than 
the  sun  lying  on  it  all  day  could  havo  occasioned.  Suddenly, 
seeming  to  bo  enveloped  in  this  sulphurous  exhalation,  ho  turned 
to  look,  and  from  the  middle  of  tho  ship,  seon  sharply  through 
the  smoke,  little  tongues  of  firo  were  seen  breaking  through  and 
licking  up  round  mast  and  bulwark,  while  the  shouts  of  revelry 
from  within  tho  awning  roso  higher  and  gayer.  At  once  the 
voice  of  Ehrenbcrg,  shouting,  "  Fire!  Fire  !  Save  yourselves  !" 
struck  like  a  clarion  peal  through  the  heavy  air.  A  suddeu  and 
dead  silence  succeeded,  as  hurriedly  broken  by  loud  shrieks  and 
commotion  from  tho  royal  party  and  the  curses,  commands 
and  consternation  of  the  master  and  sailors.  It  was  too  late  to 
quench  tho  flames  ;  best  save  themselves  was  Ehreuberg's  order, 
as  with  his  own  hands  he  helped  to  lower  the  first  boat,  and  hav- 
ing manned  it,  handed  the  queen  to  a  seat  therein. 

"Ah,  sir,"  said  Secela,  with  a  sneer,  "aro  you  tho  first  to 
desert  the  ship  V 

Ehrenberg,  handing  her  ladies  to  her  sido,  did  not  answer, 
while  the  courtiers,  filling  other  boats,  rapidly  descended  tho  ship's 
Bides,  and  left  it,  now  wreathing  high  overhead  in  gyres  of  flame, 
deserted  of  all  save  one,  who  stood  a  little  behind  Ehrenbcrg, 
and  there  were  no  more  boats. 

"  Room  for  one  more,"  said  Sir  Gustav,  turning  to  look  for  a 
lingerer.  "  Ilda !  For  God's  sake  !  you  still  here  ?  Make  room 
there  below !"  ho  cried. 

"And  you,  Ehrenberg?"  said  Ilda. 

"  I  remain  here,"  he  answered. 

"Then  I  too,"  she  returned.  "I  shall  not  leave  you."  But 
before  tho  quick  whispered  words  were  half  uttered,  the  low,  mu- 
sical tones  of  the  queen  commanded  the  oarsmen,  and  in  an  in- 
stant the  royal  barge  was  among  the  others  and  fast  receding  from, 
tho  burning  galley. 

The  queen  stood  up  in  the  stern  ;  first  a  scornful  laugh  rang 
out  on  the  air,  slowly,  like  drops  of  water,  followed  quickly  by 
her  bitter,  deriding  words  : 

"  Joy  of  your  bridal,  Sir  Gustav!  Morning  will  find  you  as 
crisp  coal  as  the  prince  of  the  Arabian  tale.  You  chose  my  hate, 
remember — taste  it  now!  Hotter  and  fiercer  than  the  other  alter- 
native, is  it  not  ?" 

While  she  spoke,  Ehrenberg  and  Bda  were  visible  against  the 
great  fires,  clasped  in  one  another's  arms,  and  like  an  exclamation 
point  to  her  last  words,  the  ship  shot  up  in  one  long  line  and  tow- 
er of  brilliantest  flame,  and  then  with  red  sparks  showering  around 
like  rain  and  hissing,  quenched  in  the  sea,  it  severed,  fell  in,  and 
all  was  darkness.  Here  and  there  a  beam,  a  spar,  floated  off  in 
tho  midnight,  but  tho  knight  and  Ilda — were  seen  no  more. 

AH  night  the  boats  rowed  over  the  calm  waters,  through  moon- 
sot  and  sunrise,  and  at  the  next  noon  their  inmates  swarmed  up 
the  crowded  and  astonished  quay  of  Drontheiin.  But  bitter  as 
the  populace  were,  believing  this  to  be  some  mischief  of  the 
queen's  contrivance,  loudly  suspecting  as  they  did,  that  unable  to 
compass  her  ends,  she  had  been  the  cause  of  Ilda's  and  Ehren- 
berg's  destruction,  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  about  it  but  to 
relapse  into  their  old  murmurs  and  sullen,  smouldering  anger. 

The  burning  of  the  galley  was  becoming  forgotten.  Ball  and 
hunt  were  tame  things,  and  one  grew  tired  of  them  in  fact.  Dron- 
theim  was  dull,  the  people  stupid,  there  had  been  enough  of  sail- 
ing, music  was  sickening;  the  queen  was  ill  at  ease  perhaps,  sho 
wanted  change  evidently.  What  of  a  journey  to  the  north,  up  in 
tho  "  wild  Lapp  mountains  ?"  Agreed,  and  when  ?  To-morrow. 
To-morrow,  therefore,  saw  her  royal  train  on  the  road,  and  a 
fortnight's  slow  progression  over  the  fields  flowering  in  their  sud- 
den summer,  brought  them  to  the  north  of  the  kingdom,  near  the 
town  of  Gonn,  aud  where  tho  black  rampants  of  Jarl  Holvenic's 
fortress  frowned  down  on  them  from  its  height  half  up  a  moun- 
tain side. 

"  Hovlenic's  district,  the  Castle  of  Gonn,  where  we  rest  to- 
night," said  the  chamberlain. 

A  cloud  passed  over  the  queen's  face,  and  others  had  been  there 
all  day ;  but  without  a  word  they  wound  up  the  precipitous  path, 


and  crossing  drawbridge  and  courtyard,  entered  beneath  the  mas- 
sive portal,  t'>  bo  greeted  by  the  hospitable  utile  of  Jarl.  A  day 
or  two  after  tho  loss  of  the  galley,  Holvenfc  suddenly  left  the 
court,  and  was  rappoied  to  be  remaining  in  his  faBtnew,  plunged 
En  grief  for  the  lo     of  bin  child.    But  this  broad  imile,  th 

weh-ome,    contradicted    Kiicli    QD   u-  -iimpliou,   nod    Becela  fttarcd 
around  her  in  utter  amazement.     The  twilight  had    cloocd    n 
tbnti,  and  the  vast  ball  woe  fail  of  murky  glooms,  while  here  and 
there  an  attchdant,  with  a  torch  that  shed  a  small  circle  of  light, 

proceeded  lo  kindle  t J m ■  moiicc-m,  when  the  queen  beheld  Ilda 
in  her  customary  light  drapery,  descending  the  Me  pa  and  coming 
forward  with  hands  extended  for  a  cordial  greeting.  A  moment 
she  gazed  at  her  with  bewildered  eyes,  and  then  with  a  shriek  that 
rung  among  the  rafters,  sprung  bock  to  the  door. 

"  What  is  it  >"  cried  others 

"  I. inly,  bo  calm,  we  beg,"  said  Jlolvenic,  taking  hot  band  tfl 
soothe  her. 

"  Do  they  rise  again  V  exclaimed  Secela,  her  eyes  almost  start- 
ing from  her  head,  while  glaring  glassily  on  Ilda.  "  Whence  art 
than — from  the  grave?     Horrible  apparition!" 

Ilda  had  paused  in  tho  middle  of  the  hall,  but  now  perceiving 
the  queen's  error,  advanced  again;  and  out  from  tho  shadows 
where  he  had  remained  unnoticed,  Ehrenberg  glided  to  her  side. 

"  Two  of  them, — both?"  shrieked  tho  queen*  " Hence  1  Let 
us  sleep  among  tho  mountains — tho  place  is  haunted  I     Away!" 

"  Your  majesty  rs  mistaken,"  said  Ehrenberg. 

"  0  God  !  they  both  perished  before  our  eyes  !  And  here,  out 
of  heaven,  Ehrenberg  1    Not  dead,  Ilda?" 

"  Not  dead,  madam,"  said  Ilda,  quickly  and  gayly,  "  but  saved 
by  fishermen,  and  landed  on  the  coast  of  my  father's  country; 
sick  and  weary  then  indeed,  but  well  now,  and  never  drowned." 
And  when  both  Ehrenberg  and  Holvcnic  joined  her  in  quick  ex- 
planations to  the  eager  questions  of  all,  tho  hour  of  anticipated 
terror  had  turned  into  one  of  gay  rejoicing. 

Soon  it  appeared  that  the  royal  palace  of  Drontheiin  could  not 
eclipso  the  hospitality  and  pleasure  of  the  castle  of  Gonn,  and  the 
short  stay  of  one  night  was  protracted  into  days  and  thence  to 
weeks,  till  tho  king  thought  the  time  had  been  long  enough  and 
summoned  the  queen  home  again.  Meanwhile,  her  vow  of  hatred 
for  Ehrenberg  seemed  to  be  forgotten,  and  perhaps,  thought  Hol- 
vcnic, who  had  long  since  seen  the  drift  of  the  queen's  affections, 
the  supposition  of  his  death  extinguished  her  lovo. 

During  her  visit,  the  queen  evinced  a  great  fondness  for  the 
mountain  sports,  and  went  day  after  day  with  gay  parties  to  tho 
hills  covered  perpetually  with  snow  and  ice,  which  lay  some  miles 
to  tho  northward,  since  those  around  them  were  nearly  buried  with 
their  quick  verdure.  Thus,  by  frequent  practice  she  learned  the 
passes  and  secrets  of  all  the  ice-gaps,  skated  down  steep  cliffs, 
hunted  the  bear  along  precipitous  ravines,  where  sunshine  never 
fell,  and  alone  by  herself  explored  wonderful  paths  that  had  never 
before  been  thought  of,  many  miles  further  to  the  north,  and  loud- 
ly protesting  the  superiority  of  tho  north,  sho  declared  the  king 
should  next  year  fix  his  court  in  that  region,  and  as  an  earnest  of 
such  intention,  carried  her  skates,  whose  knobs  were  each  a  sin- 
gle diamond,  back  with  her  to  Drontheini.  Thus  leaving  Ilda, 
and  trusting  that  Sir  Gustav  would  soon  follow,  Queen  Secela 
returned  to  the  old  ennui  of  her  life  at  Drontheim,  and  waited  for 
the  winter. 

For  a  long  time  the  wild  tribe  of  Lapps  far  up  beyond  the  ice- 
hills,  had  tormented  Norway  with  ceaseless  depredations,  in  de- 
fault of  a  certain  payment  owed  them  by  the  king.  On  negotia- 
tions for  tho  settlement  of  this  difficulty  the  queen  seemed  intent. 

"  Bah !"  said  Sweno,  who  wa3  as  usual  deep  in  his  cups,  "  I've 
no  one  to  send." 

"  Send  Ehrenberg." 

"  He's  drowned." 

"  Can  I  never  beat  it  into  your  stupid  head  that  he  was  saved, 
that  I  saw  him  at  Gonn  V 

"  0, — ah !     Ehrenberg  then." 

"  And  the  instructions  ?" 

"  Tush !  Can  a  man  have  no  peace  of  his  liquor,  but  must 
constantly  be  pestered  about  business  ?   Make  them  out  yourself." 

"  With  pleasure,"  said  the  queen.  "  At  about  Christmas  time 
with  us  the  chief  of  the  Lapps  is  most  attainable." 

And  there  the  conference  ended,  but  not  there  the  business,  for 
with  Christmas,  the  instructions  had  reached  Ehrenberg  in  his 
paternal  homestead,  and  tho  queen  had  shut  herself  up  in  strict 
seclusion  to  pass  the  holy  time,  seeing  none  but  two  of  her  ladies 
who  had  come  with  her  from  the  South.  But  when  Ehrenberg 
had  reached  the  Castle  of  Gonn,  a  tall,  dark  person,  dressed  as  a 
mountain  boy,  preceded  him  and  waited  among  the  rocks  and  ice. 
The  trumpets  of  tho  knight  sounded  beneath  the  narrow  windows 
of  the  castle,  when  Bda  glancing  out  unexpectedly  beheld  him. 
Holvenic  was  not  at  home,  and  she  hastened  to  bid  him  enter. 
Supper  had  been  dismissed,  and  the  two  sat  alone  before  the  great 
chimney-place  of  the  room  of  state  ;  the  ruddy  flames  tinging  the 
delicate  skin  of  Ilda  to  a  deeper  glow,  and  turning  all  her  droop- 
ing and  beautiful  hair  into  separate  threads  and  films  of  light, 
while  shiniDg  again  in  the  greaves  and  plates  of  Ehrenberg's 
armor  and  sparkling  broadly  in  his  brilliant  eyes. 

"  And  whither  now  V  asked  Bda. 

"  To  the  Lapps,"  said  he. 

"  0,  heavens !  who  sent  you,  Ehrenberg  ?  Who  sent  you,  this 
midwinter,  such  a  cruel  way  ?" 

"Who  but  she,  mine  enemy,  Secela!"  And  he  hissed  the 
word  through  his  teeth. 

"  0,  wicked — wicked !  You  will  never  come  back  to  me,  never." 

"Fear  not.     Two  weeks  will  find  me  again  at  Gonn." 

"  Impossible :  you  have  never  tracked  these  dreadful  hills.  Ton 
do  not  even  know  the  way." 


"For  sixty  miles  I  know  every  icicle,  one  might  say  ;  thence 
there  are  guides  enough.    I  have  heard  of  one  already." 

"  Let  me  go,  Ehrenberg.  Hundreds  of  times  have  I  skated  up 
and  along  them.  Not  a  crevice  but  I  know,  not  a  precipice  but  I 
have  scaled." 

"Enough  for  thee,  then.  I  will  try  now.  Stay  at  home  my 
darling,  and  dream  you  are  betide  me  in  the  *  imagined  dangers. 
Nothing  U  but  a  pleasant  pastime  in  this  keen,  bracing  air," 

"  This  air!  But  that  is  like  ice  casing  your  lungs;  draws  tears 
from  your  eyes  and  freezes  them  ;  it  makes  men  blind.  You  do 
not  know  what  you  are  laying  !" 

But  he  knew  well  enough  all  the  peril,  enough  to  blanche  a 
cheek  above  a  Itonter  heart,  if  any  stouter  there  had  been ;  but 
bin  never  paled,  nor  did  hiri  merry  ft  mile  fade. 

"  Dearest  Ilda/1  said  he,  "  were  it  hazardous  it  would  be  well 
repaid  by  tin's  anxiety  of  your*.  I  would  rirk  more  for  less. 
And  havo  I  not  a  saint  here  who  prays  and  watches  t  Trust  mc, 
I  foar  nothing." 

"  o,  but  alone,  Ehrenberg  I 

"  Come,  love,  one  last  ki-<,  and  farewell." 

"So  BOOD  '  I  Bholl  make  but  a  poor  wife  for  a  hero,  and  y.  t 
no  coward.     Tell  me,  dear,  yon  love  me,  once  more  before—" 

"  Have  I  any  words  U>  tell  it  ?"  he  said,  folding  her  in  bin  arms. 
"  Better  than  life,  darling,  or  all  its  joys,  do  I  love  ibec;  a*  thou 
lovest  me,  almost  better  than  God !"  And  with  a  long  kiss,  he 
left  her. 

Out  into  the  starry  night,  the  silent,  cutting  nir,  up  the  steep, 
icy  walls,  be  wound  alone,  upon  his  horse.  Before  him,  several 
leagues,  one  waited  ;  behind,  not  half  a  mile,  two  others  follow.:!, 
out  of  sight ;  that,  a  spirit  of  bale  and  ruin  ;  these,  lest  any  dan- 
ger should  befall. 

Morning  and  night  had  again  fallen,  and  still  the  knight,  hav- 
ing taken  brief  rest,  toiled  up  the  hills.  All  nround  him  high 
walls  of  blue  ice  towered,  shining  now  in  their  topmost  peaks  like 
armies  of  lances,  reflecting  the  moon  in  great  fields  of  amethyst, 
topaz  and  emerald,  and  striking  off"  myriad  stars  that  quivered 
and  sparkled  through  lower  gloom  keener  than  the  heavens,  some 
white,  some  redder  than  blood.  Still  forward,  great  masses  of  ice, 
detached  by  their  own  weight,  toppled  and  swung  heavily,  then 
crashed  down  into  the  abysses  beneath.  No  cry  of  living  thing 
saluted  him,  and  the  ring  of  his  horse's  hoofs  echoed  like  iho 
tramp  of  a  thousand  in  this  untrodden  desolation.  AJ1  at  once  a 
ray  of  yellow  light  appeared,  growing  brighter  and  steadier,  till 
he  beheld,  on  a  long  field  of  crisp  snow,  a  little  hut  with  this  can- 
dle in  the  window.  Thither  he  turned  his  steed,  and  having  led 
him  into  the  hut,  tethered,  wrapped  and  foddered  him  with  the 
provisions  laid  ready.  Concluding  these  preparations,  he  turned 
to  the  dark  young  man  wdio  sat  silently  by  the  fire. 

"  You  are  my  guide  V  he  asked,  cheerily. 

The  other  nodded. 

"  Come,  then,  friend,  your  knapsack,  and  we  go." 

The  guide  pointed  in  a  questioning  manner  to  a  bed  of  straw. 

"No,  I  rest  afterwards,"  said  Ehrenberg.  And  fastening  on 
the  skates,  the  guide  preceded  him  from  the  hut,  and  they  two, 
now  on  foot,  emerged  without  a  word,  upon  the  precipitous 
paths. 

Fifteen  minutes  afterward,  two  other  horses  were  tied  in  the 
hut,  and  two  other  skaters  were  quietly  following  them.  In  the 
rare  air  every  noise  made  by  Ehrenberg  was  echoed  hack  to  his 
pursuers,  while,  by  the  law  of  acoustics,  theirs  floated  still  further 
back  and  were  unheard  by  him.  Not  a  word  spoke  the  guide, 
whom  he  concluded  to  be  a  mute  ;  at  sunrise  silently  he  spread 
their  meal,  and  again  at  nightfall  utrering  no  syllable.  They  had 
slept  an  hour  or  two  in  a  snow  hollow,  and  were  now  again  ad- 
vancing in  the  twilight.  The  days  were  shortening  to  a  few  hours 
each,  and  they  seemed  approaching  the  region  of  half  yearly 
night.  With  long  staffs  they  had  picked  their  way  slowly  to  a 
mountain  top,  so  slowly  that  their  followers  were  half  up  ere  they 
had  reached  the  summit.  The  armor  of  Ehrenberg,  with  stray 
glimpses,  revealed  his  identity ;  but  the  followers  were  wrapped 
in  furs  that  of  course  gave  no  sparks  to  the  darkness,  and  afford- 
ed them  concealment.  On  the  top,  the  guide,  pausing,  lit  torches, 
one  of  which  he  handed  Ehrenberg,  and  stooping  backward,  shot 
bike  light  down  the  mile  long  steep.  Ehrenberg  followed,  but  not 
with  equal  rapidity. 

Already  the  followers  were  at  the  top.  Upon  both  sides,  spires, 
out-topping  that  of  Salisbury,  sprung  up,  lightly  into  blackness ; 
there  was  not  a  star  to  be  seen,  the  scintillations  of  the  ice  shed 
no  light,  but  all  around  them  spread  a  white  glare,  transparent 
enough  to  see  the  blackness  through  it,  dazzling  the  eyes  and 
even  preventing  them  from  clearly  discerning  the  path.  Now  and 
then  great  streamers  of  singular  light  ran  up  to  the  zenith,  chang- 
ing to  crimson,  shifting  and  receding  noiselessly,  but  occasioning 
a  crackling  sensation  of  the  nerves  and  indicating  a  violent  mag- 
netic storm.  But  as  they  descended  swifter  and  swifter,  the  walls 
of  ice  grew  blacker  and  higher  around  them,  shutting  in  a  small 
circle  of  black  sky,  while  jutting  into  hollows  and  caverns  and 
precipices  on  either  hand,  the  way  grew  narrow,  too  narrow  for 
two,  and  the  guide  took  the  lead.  Nothing  of  him  in  this  dark- 
ness was  visible  but  the  torch  he  carried  and  the  bright  diamond 
knobs  of  his  skates.  Another  slope  seemed  suddenly  to  open  and 
be  about  to  receive  them,  for  the  torch  of  the  guide  flashed  down 
it  in  swift  almost  perpendicular  descent,  showing  as  it  crossed  the 
verge  of  the  slope  nothing  but  what  might  be  two  little,  rough 
peaks  of  ice  glancing  at  one  side,  another  instant  and  the  ground 
seemed  to  give  away  beneath  him,  immensity  and  vacancy  to  be 
whirling  around  him,  he  felt  himself  dashing  with  the  great  im- 
petus of  lias  descent  into  an  abyss,  down,  down,  while  a  silvery 
voice  called  loud  and  clear  above : 

[continued  on  page  379.] 
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VIEW    OF    THE    LUNATIC    ASYLUM,    COLUMBUS,    OHIO. 


COLUMBUS  AND  XENIA,  OHIO. 

The  views  upon  this  and  the  next  page  were  drawn  expressly 
for  us  upon  the  spot  by  Mr.  Kilburn,  and  exhibit  his  accustomed 
accuracy  and  artistic  taste.  The  first  picture  is  a  representation 
of  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  a  fine  structure,  and 
occupying  a  commanding  position  about  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the 
capitol.  The  building  is  quadrangular  in  form,  the  main  front 
being  376  feet  in  length,  and  the  centre  296  feet  by  46  feet  in 
depth.  The  wings,  40  feet  each,  project  11  feet  beyond  the  centre, 
and  extend  back  218  feet,  thus  forming  a  large  court  in  the  rear. 
It  contains  440  rooms,  and  covers  an  acre  of  ground.  The  insti- 
tution went  into  operation  in  November,  1838. — The  next  view  is 
a  rural  river  scene,  its  quiet  being  disturbed  only  by  the  passing 
railway  train  on  the  bridge.  The  river  is  the  Big  Darby,  and  the 
railroad  crossing  it,  the  Columbus  and  Xenia.  The  Big  Darby 
is  a  tributary  of  the  Scioto.  On  the  banks  of  the  former  once 
stood  the  lodge  of  the  renowned  Indian  Logan,  whose  celebrated 
speech  still  thrills  our  hearts,  and  awakens  our  sympathies  like  a 
mournful  dirge.  Alas,  how  few  of  the  passengers  on  the  railway 
trains  waste  a  thought  or  drop  a  tear  over  the  fate  of  the  chieftain, 
though  they  pass  so  near  the  ancient  home  of  the  lone  Indian! 
"  Who  is  there  to  mourn  for  Logan  ?  Not  one !" — The  last  view 
of  the  series  depicts  the  Ohio  Penitentiary,  at  Columbus,  a  fine, 
commodious  stone  building,  imposing  from  its  style  of  architec- 


ture and  its  situation.  Our  view  forms  a  pleasing  picture,  with 
the  Scioto  Eiver,  and  the  track  and  bridge  of  the  Cleveland,  Co- 
lumbus and  Cincinnati  Railroad  in  the  foreground.— Columbus  is 
the  capital  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  is  quite  a  flourishing  place. 
The  streets  are  broad  and  regular,  which  give  it  an  extensive, 
"  roomy  "  appearance,  very  different  from  the  aspect  of  our  east- 
ern towns  and  cities.  It  is  built  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Scioto, 
90  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  350  miles  from  Washington,  D.  C. 
It  is  on  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  with  Philadelphia,  from 
which  it  is  450  miles  distant.  It  was  laid  out  in  1812,  in  what 
was  then  an  unbroken  wilderness.  It  was  incorporated  in  1816, 
and  the  legislature  in  that  year  met  for  the  first  time  in  the  State 
House,  a  plain  brick  building,  erected  two  years  before.  The  site 
of  the  city  is  level.  We  have  spoken  of  the  width  of  the  streets. 
Broad  Street,  which  extends  from  east  to  west,  is  120  feet  wide. 
At  the  intersection  of  Broad  and  High  Streets,  in  which  the  prin- 
cipal business  is  transacted,  there  was  a  public  square  of  ten  acres. 
Here  stood  the  old  State  House,  burned  down  February  1,  1852. 
A  new  capitol  had  previously  been  commenced,  which  is  designed 
to  be  the  finest  building  in  the  State,  and  will  surpass  in  magni- 
tude every  other  State  Hout-e  in  the  Union.  It  is  304  feet  long 
by  184  feet  wide,  and  covers  an  area  of  55,936  square  feet.  The 
height  to  the  top  of  the  rotunda  is  157  feet.  The  material  is  a 
hard,  whitish  limestone,  resembling  marble.     The  Institution  for 
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the  Blind,  and  the  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  are  other  re- 
markable buildings.  The  former  is  of  brick,  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  from  the  State  House.  In  1851,  it  had  69  pupils.  TheAsylum 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  is  also  a  fine  edifice,  surrounded  by  orna- 
mental grounds,  and,  in  1851,  contained  132  pupils.  The  Star- 
ling Medical  College  was  recently  established  in  this  city  by  means 
of  a  legacy  of  $50,000  from  the  late  Lyne  Starling.  It  is  a  Gothic 
edifice,  the  walls  of  which  are  brick,  with  cornices,  caps,  arches, 
sills,  etc.,  of  whitish  limestone,  giving  it  a  very  tasteful  appear- 
ance. Columbus  is  surrounded  by  a  rich  and  populous  country, 
and  is  a  place  of  active  business.  The  National  Road,  passing 
through  it  from  east  to  west,  is  a  great  thoroughfare  of  travel,  and 
the  Columbus  Feeder  connects  it  with  the  Ohio  Canal.  The 
Cleveland  and  Columbus  Railroad,  the  Columbus  and  Xenia 
Railroad,  connecting  it  with  Cincinnati,  and  the  Central  Railroad 
to  Zanesville  and  Wheeling,  have  given  it  a  great  impetus. 
Several  plank-roads  and  turnpikes  also  terminate  here.  The  city 
is  lighted  with  gas.  In  1855,  there  were  twenty  churches,  one 
academy,  a  union  school,  and  five  banks.  Two  daily  and  several 
weekly  papers  are  published.  In  1846,  the  assessed  value  of  pro- 
perty was  $2,764,128;  and  in  1853,  $6,934,117,  showing  an  in- 
crease of  $4,169,089.  There  is  a  park  of  forty  acres  on  the  north 
side  of  Columbus,  presented  to  the  public  by  one  of  the  citizens. 
Eastwood,  one  mile  east  of  the  city,  contains  the  gardens  of  the 
Columbus  Horticultural  Society,  occupying  ten 
acres,  and  the  grounds  of  the  Franklin  County 
Agricultural  Society.  The  population,  in  1853, 
was  about  25,000. 

Our  third  picture  represents  the  railroad  depot 
at  Xenia  with  a  portion  of  the  town.  Xenia  is 
situated  on  the  Little  Miami  Railroad,  65  miles 
northeast  of  Cincinnati,  and  61  miles  W.  S.  W. 
of  Columbus.  The  town  is  regularly  planned 
and  well  built  and  contains  many  handsome  res- 
idences. The  courthouse  is  one  of  the  finest 
buildings  of  its  class  in  the  State.  The  sur- 
rounding country  has  an  undulating  surface  and 
a  very  fertile  and  productive  soil,  is  liberally 
supplied  with  water-power,  and  has  excellent 
limestone  for  building  purposes.  Xenia  has  an 
active  trade,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  place  has 
been  greatly  augmented  by  the  construction  of 
railroads  in  various  directions.  Besides  the  Lit- 
tle Miami  Railroad,  the  following  railroads  con- 
nect at  this  place, — the  Columbus  and  Xenia,  the 
Lebanon  and  Xenia,  and  the  Delaware  and 
Xenia.  The  Dayton,  Xenia  and  Belpre  Rail- 
road will  connect  it  with  Dayton  and  Chillicothe. 
It  contains  several  churches,  one  bank  and  two 
newspaper  offices.  Xenia  township  is  the  larg- 
est in  Ohio.  It  was  settled  by  the  "  Seceders  " 
from  the  Associate  Reformed  Church,  and  the 
inhabitants  are  an  eminently  church  going  peo- 
ple as  evinced  by  the  large  number  of  houses  of 
public  worship. 


BRIDGE   OVER   THE   BIG    DARBY,    OHIO. 


EXTRAORDINARY  EFFECTS  OF  FROST. 

The  intense  cold  of  last  winter  was  very  des 
structive  to  trees  in  this  State.  Some  farnier- 
with  large  orchards  will  not  have  apples  enough 
to  make  a  barrel  of  eider,  while  others  whose 
frees  stood  in  less  exposed  situations,  will  obtain 
a  fair  yield.  And  what  is  extraordinary  is  that 
healthy  forest  trees,  eight  inches  to  a  foot  in 
diameter,  were  killed  on  hills  having  a  northern 
exposure.  Beech,  maple  and  oak,  regarded 
among  our  hardiest  trees,  did  not  escape  the  bite 
of  jack  frost.  Very  soon  after  the  warm  weather 
came,  the  bark  began  to  peel  off,  and  now  the 
trees  are  dead  and  dry. — Eastern  Argus. 
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RAILROAD    STATION   AT   XENIA,    OHIO. 


ANECDOTE  OF  SIR  JAMES  COLQUHOUN. 

Sir  James  married  Helen,  daughter  of  William  Lord  Strathna- 
ver,  and  gave  the  village  of  "Helensburg"  its  name  in  honor  of 
his  said  wife.  Besides  his  country  seats  of  Ross  Lodge  and  Ross- 
doe,  Sir  James  Colquhoun  had  a  house  in  Edinburgh,  where  he 
spent  some  of  the  winter  months.  In  the  dining-room  of  this 
house,  there  were  two  niches  for  exhibiting  ornamental  pieces  of 
furniture;  and  at  the  period  we  are  speaking  of,  Lady  Colquhoun 
had  tilled  them  with  two  very  rich  china  jars,  which  had  cost  no 
less  than  twenty  guineas.  They  were  exact  fellows,  so  that  the 
one  jar  could  not  he  distinguished  from  the  other.  It  so  happened, 
however,  most  unfortunately,  that  one  of  these  jars  fell  out  of  its 
niche,  and  was  shattered  all  to  pieces;  and  so  complete  had  been 
its  destruction,  that  no  attempts  of  her  ladyship  to  cement  its  frag- 
ments proved  of  any  avail.  There  was  now  no  help  for  it ;  and 
so  the  remains  of  the  splendid  jar  were  consigned  to  the  dunghill. 
What  added  greatly  to  this  misfortune  was  the  taste  of  the  day — 
each  piece  of  ornamental  furniture  of  a  fashionable  room  being 
then  expected  to  have  its  corresponding  fellow.  There  being  now 
but  one  jar  remaining,  it  became  useless  for  want  of  its  fellow,  and 
therefore  Lady  Colquhoun  consigned  it  to  the  garret  among  other 
articles  of  old  family  rubbish,  where  it  lay  long  neglected  and 
almost  entirely  forgotten,  the  niches  having  been  filled,  with  other 
ornaments. 

In  this  state  of  matters,  one  day  soon  after  Sir  James  had  gone 


out,  there  came  an  old  clothes  broker  to  the  door  wishing  to  pur- 
chase cast-off  clothes.  It  immediately  flashed  upon  the  mind  of 
Lady  Colquhoun  that  this  would  be  a  good  opportunity  to  sell  the 
old  jar  in  the  garret,  which  had  lain  so  long  there  as  useless  lum- 
ber. Accordingly  she  ushered  the  broker  up  to  the  garret  to  ex- 
amine the  jar;  and  after  a  good  deal  of  prigging  and  troking,  a 
bargain  was  struck  for  £2  2s.  prompt  payment.  The  broker  im- 
mediately thereafter  departed  with  the  jar  in  his  possession,  and 
within  half  an  hour  after  that  time,  the  said  splendid  jar  was  seen 
very  conspicuously  exposed  for  sale  at  the  broker's  door  in  the 
Cowgate. 

Now,  it  so  happened  that  Sir  James  the  same  day,  having 
made  a  call  at  the  Parliament  House,  took  a  stroll  down  the  High 
Street  and  along  Niddry's  Wynd  to  the  Cowgate,  and  there  came 
right  athwart  of  the  broker's  shop,  where,  to  his  utter  astonish- 
ment, he  beheld  on  sale,  standing  cheek  by  jowl  with  an  old  coat, 
the  very  fellow  of  his  rich  jar  in  the  garret.  It  immediately 
struck  him  what  a  prize  its  possession  would  be,  and  what  a  won- 
derful chance  had  thrown  it  in  his  way.  "  How  curious,"  thought 
he,  "  that  I  should  so  miraculously  alight  upon  the  very  fellow  of 
my  old  jar  in  the  garret ;  and  how  delighted  Lady  Colquhoun  will 
be  to  get  another  jar  just  the  very  same  as  the  one  that  was 
broken." 

Sir  James  having  asked  the  price  of  the  jar,  the  broker  demand- 
ed £6  6s.  for  it.     He  at  once  offered  him  £5  5s.  Tor  it,  which  the 


broker  accepted,  after  a  little  palavering  abont  its  cheapness.  The 
bargain  being  concluded,  and  the  £5  5s.  being  paid,  Sir  James 
called  a  caddy,  and  then  gave  him  the  jar  to  carry  home,  walking 
alongside  of  it  all  the  way  in  case  of  accident.  As  soon  as  he 
arrived  in  the  lobby  of  the  house,  Sir  James,  in  ecstacv,  and  al- 
most out  of  breath,  rushed  into  the  dining-room,  where  £ady  Col- 
quhoun was  sitting,  exclaiming,  "Lady  Colquhoun,  Lady  Colqu- 
houn, only  think  what  I  have  found  !  Just  the  most  wonderful 
thing  in  the  world — the  very  fellow  of  our  old  jar  in  the  garret ! 
Ay,  and  they  are  as  like  as  any  two  peas  !  How  very  lucky  I 
was  to  get  it— and  so  cheap,  too !  Only  £5  5s.,  when  we  paid 
£10  10s.  in  London  for  each  of  our  jars!  Here,  caddy,"  address- 
ing the  caddy  in  the  lobby,  "bring  in  the  jar  and  let  Lady  Col- 
quhoun see  it.  "  There,  now,  Lady  Colquhoun,"  said  Sir  James, 
showing  her  the  jar,  "  is  it  not  wonderfully  like  the  jar  in  the  gar- 
ret?— is  it  not  its  perfect  twin?" — "Ay,  ay,"  drily  replied  Lady 
Colquhoun,"  so  it  is,  indeed ;  and  no  wonder,  for  I  sold  it  this 
morning  out  of  the  garret  to  an  old  clothes-man  at  the  price  of 
£2  2s.  And  now,  Sir  James,  you  have  just  paid  him  £5  5s.  for 
the  same,  and  have  brought  it  back  to  me  again!"  Sir  James 
was  struck  dumb  with  this  damper,  and  looked  as  sheepish  as  a 
pilferer  when  caught  in  the  very  act  of  a  petty  theft.  But  the 
deed  was  done,  and  all  reflections  on  the  past  were  useless ;  and 
so  the  jar  was  once  more  sent  up  to  its  old  quarters  in  the  garret. 
— Senex,  in  Glasgow  Herald. 
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[Writton  for  Bnllou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  COUNTESS  ROMAYLOFF : 

— OR, — 

THE    SIBERIAN   EXILE. 

1JT   MRS.   J.   D.    BALDWIN. 

The  tinio,  evening.  The  place,  that  most  beautiful  resort  of 
the  aristocracy  of  Naples,  Sorrento— where  two  figures  walked 
Blowly  along  the  seashore,  with  the  loitering  step  that  belongs  to 
those  only  who,  rapt  in  their  own  reflections,  are  oblivious  to  all 
around.  Though  tho  spot  was  retired,  yet  they  met  with  occa- 
sional parties  of  peasantry  on  their  way,  bearing  oranges  to  the 
boats  that  ply  between  Sorrento  and  Naples.  Their  presence, 
however,  seemed  no  restraint  upon  the  low  pitched  conversation 
between  the  lady  and  gentleman. 

He  was  by  many  years  her  senior,  gifted,  honored  by  applauding 
admirers,  professor  of  the  university  of  Naples,  tho  accomplished 
preceptor  of  the  young  prince  of  Salermo,  the  eradite  author  of 
scientific  works  evincing  talent  and  research;  yet  did  the  haughty 
and  arrogant  Francesco  Monti  tremble,  feeling  his  own  inferiority 
in  the  presence  of  the  beautiful  and  guileless  Giullia  Suvarrow, 
countess  of  Romayloff.  His  was  the  proud  eagle  glance,  the 
magnificent  brow  aud  haughty  curved  lip  belonging  to  the  patri- 
cian order  in  Italy. 

The  lady,  too,  was  very  lovely.  '  Her  eyes,  large,  dark  and  pas- 
sionate, were  inherited  from  her  Italian  mother  whom  the  Russian 
Count  Suvarrow  had  wedded  in  Naples,  and  taken  to  St.  Peters- 
burg. His  beautiful  countess  dying  shortly  after  the  birth  of  the 
little  Giullia,  the  count  had  prevailed  upon  an  impoverished  Eng- 
lish lady  of  quality  to  become  the  infant's  governess.  The  selection 
had  proved  an  unwise  one,  as  instead  of  combating  the  fiery,  pas- 
sionate nature  and  haughty  spirit  of  her  young  charge,  she  only 
gave-  them  as  she  grew  up  a  new  impulse,  teaching  her  all  her 
own  soaring  notions  of  titled  supremacy,  insomuch  that  at  eigh- 
teen the  young  countess  evinced  an  unqualified  contempt  for  all 
people  whose  titles  fell  short  of  excellency,  and  held  tho  life  of  one 
of  her  father's  serfs  as  wholly  unworthy  to  be  placed  in  the  bal- 
ance with  that  of  her  pet  spaniel. 

The  expression  of  her  countenance  harmonized  well  with  her 
haughty  character.  The  fine  cut  nostrils,  the  curved  lips,  and 
dark,  flashing  eyes,  gave  a  disdainful  expression  to  a  face  of  other- 
wise faultless  loveliness.  On  the  evening  when  we  first  present 
tho  countess,  walking  on  the  seashore  of  Sorrento,  she  wore  a 
long,  gray  cloak,  similar  in  design  to  those  worn  at  the  present 
day,  which,  when  the  sea-breeze  wafted  its  ample  folds,  revealed 
a  robe  of  Genoa's  costly  velvet  fabric,  embroidered  with  gold,  as 
was  also  tho  black  lace  veil,  now  thrown  back  from  her  radiant 
face  upturned  to  catch  the  expression  of  her  companion's.  That 
sweet,  girlish  face,  so  perfect  in  its  antique  mould,  resembled  an 
angel's  in  its  more  than  mortal  beauty,  save  that  the  brand  of 
earthly  sorrow  might  be  traced  on  the  brow  which  ordinarily  of 
dazzling  whiteness,  was  now  flushed  with  a  crimson  tint,  as  though 
doubt  had  waved  its  dark  wing  there. 

Exiled  to  one  of  his  estates  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  with  the 
all-powerful  favorite,  Potemkin,  her  father,  Count  Suvarrow,  had 
availed  himself  of  the  expressed  wish  of  the  emperor,  which  im- 
plied a  command,  to  accept  as  suitor  for  his  daughter's  hand,  the 
aged,  opulent  Count  Romayloff".  On  the  same  day,  therefore,  that 
the  exiled  Count  Suvarrow  retired  four  hundred  leagues  from  St. 
Petersburg,  had  the  beautiful  Countess  Romayloff  set  out,  accom- 
panying her  aged  spouse  on  a  visit,  previously  agreed  upon,  with 
the  imperial  consent,  to  her  mother's  family  in  Naples.  But  alas 
for  the  dilapidated  count's  hopes  of  conjugal  happiness !  They 
had  been  but  a  few  weeks  in  Naples,  when  the  fair  brow  of  his 
young  bride  was  clouded  with  its  first  life-trial.  She  withered 
powerless  beneath  the  spell  of  a  superior  intellect — a  spell  that, 
though  resisted  with  all  the  froideur  of  her  haughty  temperament, 
still  held  its  sway,  even  until  death  severed  its  bondage. 

The  sun  had  set ;  the  last  red  and  purple  hues  had  faded  away 
from  the  waters  over  which  the  darkening  twilight  stole,  as  the 
peasants,  fastening  lanterns  in  the  prows  of  their  boats,  gaily  sung 
their  barcarolles  as  they  skimmed  over  the  dark  waters  to  Naples. 

"  Shall  I  see  you  again  soon,  Monti  ?"  asked  the  young  count- 
ess, and  her  dark,  lustrous  eyes  were  turned  inquiringly  on  his 
face.  "  0,  how  slowly  drag  the  weary  hours  when  I  am  alone — 
or  what  is  worse,  doomed  to  the  companionship  of  my  dull  lord, 
the  count !" 

"  It  is  a  strange  compliment  for  the  idolized  bride  of  Count 
Romayloff  to  give  a  thought  to  me  when  absent.  Strange,  too, 
that  I,  the  antiquarian  and  philosopher,  should  lay  aside  all  the 
researches  in  which  I  once  delighted,  with  the  proud  consciousness 
that  whatever  objects  occupied  my  thoughts  in  absence,  would  find 
a  place  in  your  attention." 

"And  yet,  Monti,  it  is  the  very  nature  of  your  pursuits,  I  be- 
lieve, those  abstruse  studies  of  yours,  that  cause  me  to  value  your 
society,  since  they  ever  send  you  back  worthier  of  my  respect." 

And  conversing  thus,  they  lingered  on  until  the  first  glimmer- 
ings from  casinos  and  marble  halls  now  lighting  up  for  the  festive 
scenes  of  evening,  gleamed  flashing  across  the  waters.  One  edi- 
fice, more  magnificent  than  all  the  rest,  so  stately,  so  brilliantly 
festooned  with  colored  lamps  mingling  with  the  flowers  that 
adorned  its  marble  balconies,  flung  its  sheen  on  the  waves  below  ; 
while  the  music  from  within,  mellowed  by  the  distance,  came 
floating  on  the  night  breeze  to  where  they  still  sauntered. 

"And  now  I  must  return,  else  they  will  wonder  what  has  kept 
me  from  the  festa." 

"  Well,  if  it  must  be  so,  a  happy  evening  to  you,  countess." 

"Happy !"     And  her  tones  were  mournfully  reproachful. 


Monti  seemed  touched  by  tho  simple  reproof,  and  ere  ho  handed 
her  up  tho  palaeo  steps,  promised  to  join  the  festivities  at  a  later 
hour. 

And  now  where  all  were  bright,  the  young  Countess  Romayloff 
shone  pre-eminently  brightest,  as  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  a  lean 
and  withered  looking  man,  whom  people  whispered  was  her  hus- 
band, she  moved  among  tho  brilliant  throng,  the  fairest  of  them 
all.  Leaning  in  abstracted  listlessness  upon  the  arm  of  her  wrin- 
kled lord,  all  admitted  the  wondrous  beauty  of  tho  stately  count- 
ess, tho  sweeping  fold  of  her  gorgeous  robes  resplendent  with  tho 
broidered  tracery  of  lustrous  pearls,  while  tho  flashing  gems 
wreathing  her  regal  brow,  themselves  a  princely  fortune,  were  tho 
envy  of  every  maid  and  matron  present. 

The  pride,  too,  of  her  stcrn-visaged  lord  was  fully  satisfied  with 
the  homage  paid,  the  admiration  whispered  on  every  side ;  aud 
amid  all  her  frigid  coldness  to  himself,  he  exulted  in  the  reflection 
that  by  the  might  of  his  power  and  wealth  alone  he  had  borne  off 
from  mid  a  crowd  of  sighing  aspirants,  the  highest  ornament  of 
the  Russian  court.  Her  father's  comrade  in  arms,  and  by  many 
years  his  senior,  it  had  never  for  a  moment  entered  into  his 
thoughts  that  the  magnificent  Lady  Giullia  cq^d  love  him ;  in 
fact,  he  had  expected  tears,  obstinacy,  and  bitter  reproaches,  but 
none  were  uttered.  The  haughty  girl  was  all  too  proud  for  such 
vulgar  demonstrations. 

Upon  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  at  a  distance  ot 
a  hundred  versts  from  the  ancient  city  of  Narva,  may  still  be  seen 
tho  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Wesenberg,  and  beneath  the  cliff  on  which 
it  stands,  upon  a  neck  of  land  jutting  into  the  sea,  may  still  be 
discovered  the  more  ancient  and  blackened  relies  of  tho  Tolberg. 
To  the  traveller  who  in  the  present  day  approaches  the  dilapidated 
ruin,  it  appears  no  less  an  emblem  than  the  abode  of  desolation. 
As  the  plain  rises  in  a  gentle  slope  to  its  very  threshold,  he  can 
neither  discover  the  valley  beneath  nor  the  sea  beyond,  until,  en- 
tering the  hall,  he  ascends  to  the  gray  stone  balcony  above,  over- 
looking the  full  magnificence  of  the  scene. 

And  here  on  this  balcony,  where  so  many  have  since  left  their 
footprints,  a  year  after  her  marriage,  stood  the  beautiful  Countess 
Romayloff,  and  by  her  side  a  young  man  in  the  elegant  uniform 
of  an  aid-de-camp,  his  breast  covered  with  decorations.  The  clear 
light  of  a  Russian  summer  moon  was  beaming  down  upon  the 
foam-capped  waves  of  the  Finland  Gulf,  and  save  their  ever-mur- 
mured music,  all  else  seemed  to  be  at  rest,  so  complete  was  the 
stillness  that  reigned  around. 

But  not  on  the  flashing  waters  of  the  gulf,  nor  the  dark,  cir- 
cling forests  lying  still  and  shadowy  round,  did  the  charmed  gaze 
of  the  young  soldier  rest.  Led  away  by  the  witchery  of  the  scene, 
but  still  more  by  the  wildering  beauty  of  the  regally  graceful  wo- 
man by  his  side,  he  spoke  with  impassioned  eloquence  of  the  time 
when,  as  the  aid  of  her  father,  General  Count  Suvarrow,  he  had 
been  almost  an  inmate  in  the  same  house.  He  forgot  to  add  that, 
on  the  occasion  when  he  first  saw  her,  when  calling  to  receive  his 
commission  two  years  before  as  sub-lieutenant  in  Semonowski's 
regiment,  and  been  presented  as  Lieutenant  Korsakoff,  the  son  of 
her  father's  old  friend  and  military  comrade,  Count  Gregory  Kor- 
sakoff*— that  the  haughty  beauty,  when  told  to  receive  him  as 
a  brother,  evinced  but  little  seeming  regard  for  the  fraternal 
title,  receiving  him  with  the  coldness  and  hauteur  of  a  queen.  He 
however  added,  that  how  he  reached  his  quarters  in  the  Letenoy 
barracks  after  his  presentation,  was  ever  after  a  mystery  to  him. 

"  What  mean  your  reference  to  these  memories — are  you  mad  V 
she  answered,  looking  up  with  astonishment,  She  had  been 
standing  there,  thinking  of  Monti  and  the  far-off  Bay  of  Naples. 

"  I  may  be,  countess,  yet  you  can  surely  afford  to  pardon  the 
presumption  that  finds  its  only  excuse  in  your  own  loveliness." 

"  There  may  be  those  at  the  imperial  court  more  willing  to  lis- 
ten to  your  rhapsodies  than  myself;  therefore  I  advise  you  to  re- 
turn to  the  capital  without  further  delay,  and  let  the  folly  of  to- 
night be  buried  in  oblivion." 

Awed  by  her  lofty  manner,  the  young  officer  obeyed  the  haughty 
wave  of  her  white,  jewelled  hand,  and  left  the  balcony  without 
perceiving  the  withered  face,  wearing  a  mocking  smile,  that  peered 
from  behind  the  lace  folds  of  the  window  curtain,  and  passed,  ex- 
ulting from  his  lurking  place,  leaving  his  high-toned  wife  standing 
on  the  balcony  alone.  Alone,  when  one  word,  kindly  spoken,  might 
have  saved  both  much  of  after  misery.  She  must  have  been  think- 
ing of  Monti  and  Sorrento,  for  though  she  stood  there  till  lato  in 
the  night,  she  spoke  but  once,  while  being  unrobed  by  her  maid 
Vanina — "  Why  don't  he  write  1" 

Had  the  young  countess,  previous  to  her  marriage,  permitted 
herself  to  waste  a  thought  on  one  beneath  the  title  of  excellency, 
that  one  had  been  the  graceful  stripling,  Ivan  Korsakoff;  but 
pride,  her  besetting  sin,  rendered  her  cold  and  frozen  as  a  radiant 
apparition,  that,  however,  none  the  less  left  its  impression  on  the 
young  soldier's  heart.  Wedded  by  the  imperial  command,  the 
young  countess  went  to  Italy,  yet  during  her  absence  the 
flame  was  kept  ever  brightly  burning  through  the  praises  wafted 
over  from  sunny  Italy,  of  the  cold  northern  flower,  which,  trans- 
planted for  a  brief  season,  had  turned  the  heads  of  half  tho  cava- 
liers of  Naples. 

And  now  she  had  returned  to  Russia,  the  star  of  the  imperial 
court;  and  he,  oblivious  to  all  beside,  suddenly  remembered  that 
when  battle's  tide  rolled  highest  between  tho  troops  of  France  and 
Austria,  and  Becker  refused,  while  commanding  the  rear  guard, 
to  beat  a  retreat,  though  hemmed  in  by  Semonowski's  men,  he 
was  forced  to  surrender  to  kim  (but  a  lieutenant  then),  for  which 
he  was  rewarded  with  tho  cross  of  St.  Vladimar  ;  remembered,  too, 
that  be  was  an  especial  hero  on  the  plains  of  Novi.  Wounded  at 
Cassano,  the  young  captain's  bruises  had  been  patched  up  by 
another  cross,  wonderfully  accelerating  his  convalescence ;  so  that 
when  the  fertile  fields  of  Lombardy  disappeared,  and  Mount  St. 
Gothard  covered  with  eternal  snows,  rose  up  before  them,  filling 


the  hearts  of  tho  rude  soldiery  of  the  north  with  gloomy  forebod- 
ings, ho  it  was. who  stopped  the  mutiny — stopped  it  by  placing  tho 
muzzle  of  his  pistol  to  his  fair  young  brow,  as  he  said — "  It  re- 
mains tor  me  to  die  ;  I  no  longer  command  you."  The  men,  who 
had  obstinately  grounded  their  arms  and  laid  down  beside  them, 
rose  simultaneously,  and  deafening  shouts  rent  the  air  as  they 
prayed  him  to  lead  and  they  would  follow.  They  attacked  Ar- 
eola, his  object  was  achieved — St.  Gothard  was  won.  Wherever 
danger  was  to  be  met,  whether  in  the  defiles  of  St.  Gothard  or  tho 
glaciers  of  Mount  Pragel,  the  plume  of  Ivan  Korsakoff,  that  had 
never  bent  to  a  foe,  was  ever  present.  He  had  returned  to  St.  Peters- 
burg a  hero,  determined  to  again  see  the  morning  star  of  his 
youth's  idolatry,  and  with  this  speculation  had  visited  her  in  her 
castle  of  Wesenberg — with  what  result  we  have  shown. 

A  few  months  later,  at  a  court  ball  given  in  the  imperial  winter 
palace,  the  young  countess,  still  the  idol  of  the  crowd,  was  moving 
along  in  her  stately  beauty,  the  observed  of  all,  when  her  aged 
husband  asked  if  she  remembered  the  author,  and  professor  of  the 
university  of  Naples,  Francesco  Monti. 

"Professor  Monti — what  of  him  ?" 

"  Ha  !  you  appear  interested.  I  was  not  aware  that  you  knew 
him.     See,  he  approaches." 

She  did  not  at  first  raise  her  eyes,  but  the  momentary  hesitation 
sufficed  to  calm  her  feelings.  The  pleased  flush  that  had  over- 
spread her  cheek,  faded  as  suddenly  away,  and  the  haughty  wo- 
man became  calm  and  cold  again  as  a  statue.  Presented  to  her 
by  her  husband,  Monti  spoke  some  passing  words  on  the  brilliancy 
of  the  scene,  to  which  the  countess  assented,  when  bowing  he 
passed  on,  and  was  soon  lost  in  the  crowd. 

Contriving  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  aged  count,  Monti  was 
invited  to  spend  the  Christmas  holidays  at  the  castle  of  Wesen- 
berg. The  Lady  Giullia  heard  of  this  with  a  sickeuing  sensation 
of  dread,  that  only  found  its  counterpoise  in  the  added  information 
that  Colonel  Korsakoff  was  also  to  be  their  guest.  On  Christmas 
eve  the  count's  retainers  were  regaled  with  a  collation  in  one  of 
the  immense  apartments  still  to  be  found  in  the  lower  story  of 
many  of  the  old  Russian  castles,  and  which  is  entirely  appropriated 
to  the  use  of  the  numerous  domestics  kept  by  all  Russians  of  rank. 

The  collation  over,  the  assembly  formed  into  various  picturesque 
groups,  listening  to  minstrels  and  fortune-tellers — these  belonging 
to  the  aristocrats  above,  who  had  strolled  among  the  peasantry 
and  servitors,  as  much  for  their  own  as  the  retainers'  amusement. 
A  strolling  troubadour  from  out  the  number  offered  his  guitar  to 
Vauina,  the  pretty  waiting-woman  of  the  countess,  who  timidly 
accepting  the  instrument,  broke  into  a  soft,  plaintive  prelude  to  a 
song  she  had  learned  of  the  peasants  of  Sorrento. 

"  O,  barbarous !"  exclaimed  the  fastidious  Monti,  affecting  to 
stop  his  ears  with  a  gesture  of  impatience. 

"For  my  part,"  said  Colonel  Korsakoff,  who  seldom  let  an 
opportunity  pass  of  disagreeing  with  the  professor,  "  I  am  free  to 
confess  that  the  untutored  sweetness  of  these  peasant  yoices  pleases 
me.". 

"  No  more,  I  beg !"  put  in  the  old  count,  hobbling  forward  with 
what  he  intended  for  juvenile  alacrity ;  "  no  more  of  your  primi- 
tive notions,  I  beg,  colonel,  before  a  patron  of  the  San  Carlos 
Opera,  and  the  favorite  admirer,  if  report  speaks  truly,  of  its  prima 
donna,  the  fair  Increzia  of  Naples." 

"  Both  well  enough  in  their  way,"  rejoined  Korsakoff;  "  in  Na- 
ples it  is  well  enough  to  patronize  only  the  singers  of  the  opera, 
and  affect  ecstasies  about  its  prima  donna,  but  here  in  Russia, 
within  our  own  castles,  we  may  be  permitted  to  admire  harmony 
wherever  it  exists,  even  though  it  be  in  the  baracole  of  a  peasant 
girl." 

"I  fear  there  will  be  a  storm  to-night,"  remarked  one  of  the 
maskers,  with  a  peculiar  emphasis,  as  taking  the  guitar  from  the 
peasant  songstress,  who  timidly  retired,  blushing  at  the  praise  of 
her  untaught  minstrelsy,  he  slung  the  ribbon  round  his  neck ;  fling- 
ing his  hand  with  a  master's  sweep  across  the  strings,  he  accom- 
panied the  music  in  a  rich  voice,  in  a  favorite  national  song ;  then 
gracefully  bowing  in  return  for  the  murmured  applause,  sauntered 
off  to  offer  his  skill  in  palmistry  to  an  approaching  party.  The 
foremost  of  these,  a  tall,  graceful  figure,  was  enveloped  in  a  dark 
gray  mantle.     At  first  she  hesitated,  then  said  : 

"Assure  me  of  your  skill,  Sir  Gipsey,  first,  by  telling  me  some- 
thing of  the  past." 

Raising  the  small,  rosy  palm  to  where  the  light  streamed  down 
from  a  resplendent  chandelier  above,  he  spoke  in  a  low  tone  meant 
only  for  her  ear  : 

"Lady,  I  see  a  high-born  beauty,  one  fitted  for  better  things, 
wasting  her  time  on  a  plebeian  professor  on"  Sorrento's  shore — " 

"Enough  !"  interrupted  the  lady,  impatiently;  then  added,  as 
her  white  and  jewelled  fingers  grew  colder  in  his  grasp — "And 
now  tell  me  somewhat  of  the  future's" 

"  Then  must  my  task  be  to  warn  you  against  your  fate,  for  darkly 
is  the  pall  of  care  above  thee,  lady,  though  so  fair.  It  is  night  and 
dark,  and  by  the  pine  thicket  on  the  Neva's  bank,  I  see  the  outline 
of  two  armed  men.  They  draw  their  swords.  Ha  !  one  falls.  Now 
the  other  flies  through  the  darkness  to  a  castle  on  a  cliff;  he,  too, 
is  wounded.  He  removes  the  blood  stains  from  his  clothes,  and 
enters  a  lighted  hall.  Now  the  scene  shifts.  The  prostrate  man 
has  defended  himself  gallantly,  for  the  snow  is  trampled  and  gory 
as  if  from  a  desperate  strife.  The  struggle  has  been  long  and 
fierce,  but  the  combat  has  been  unequal,  and  he  has  fallen  to  rise 
no  more.  But  not  by  the  sword  was  he  slain  ;  an  assassin's  po- 
niard did  the  work  of  death,  as  a  grizzly,  withered  face  peers  around 
in  the  darkness." 

"Did  the  murdered  cavalier  resemble  any  one  here  present?" 
spoke  the  pale  lips  of  the  lady. 

"  He  was  spitting  blood  on  the  snow — his  face  was  turned  from 
me  ;  and  for  the  rest,  lady,  the  Neva  ran  near,  and  its  waters  are 
deep." 
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ntorni|*tcd  tho  now  trembling 


A  fiihitnosR  as  of  dcnth  seemed  to  overcome  the  lady,  still  she 
hold  out  her  clay  cold  hand  with  the  dogged  fortitude  that  sup- 
ports the  Indian  at  tho  stake,  while  be  resumed  i 

"A  ludv,  pide  und  beautiful  as  ft  statue,  sleeps  in  a  room  of  tho 
castle  on  the  cliff.  A  withered  fare,  with  streaming,  grizzly 
locks,  bonds  over  her  couch  ;  n  dagger  gleams  by  the  lamp  ho 
carries — " 

"And  the  lady — what  of  hor 
figure  in  tho  mask. 

"She  did  not  dio  then,  though  if  »>oro  than  mortal  Buffering 
could  work  out  pardon  for  error,  here  is  obtained  in  tho  lung  yearn 
that  lio  before  her  in  Siberia." 
"  In  Siberia?"  gasped  the  mask. 

"Slio  may  avoid  it.  Tho  Neva  is  not  distant,  lady,  and  its 
waters  are  deep." 

With  a  shudder  tho  lady  of  the  gray  mantle  turned  away. 
Making  diligent  inquiry  through  her  maid  Vanina,  she  ascer- 
tained nothing  respecting  who  it  might  be  who  bad  told  her  at 
least  part  of  hor  Lifo  aright,  further  than  that  only  the  grand  duke 
hud  assumed  tho  vagrant  gipsey  garb.  A  few  minutes  later  the 
grand  duko,  dressed  in  bis  general  uniform,  passed  near  where 
Colonel  Korsakoff  stood. 

"Let  us  leave  these  lower  rooms,"  ho  said,  putting  his  arm 
through  tho  colonel's,  "  thero  is  nobody  left  here  save  these  rural 
Philliscs." 

"On  tho  contrary,  your  graco  aroused  tho  curiosity  of  the  old 
count  but  a  few  minutes  since,  who  said  you  seemed  much  inter- 
ested in  some  one  wearing  a  gray  mantle." 
Tho  duko  started. 

"  0,  he  did  not  question  your  tasto,  by  any  means ;  for  my  part, 
I  only  saw  her  hand  ou  which  you  were  exhausting  your  skill ;  it 
was  very  boautiful,  and  gleaming  with  gems  which  a  queen  might 
envy." 

"  I  don't  suppose  the  lady  meant  more  should  be  seen,"  replied 
tho  other,  carelessly,  as  abruptly  quitting  the  colonel,  and  hum- 
ming an  opera  air,  he  left  the  room. 

Ivan  Korsakoff  looked  after  him  with  a  smile  of  strange  mean- 
ing. It  had  been  diamond  cut  diamond.  They  understood  each 
other. 

Some  weeks  after  tho  Christmas  masque  in  the  castle  of  Wesen- 
berg,  the  count  had  romorcd  to  a  favorite  estate  on  the  banks  of 
the  Neva,  and  bore,  as  in  the  capital,  the  beauty  and  fashion  of 
the  countess,  added  to  his  own  princely  hospitality,  had  gathered 
all  of  the  brilliant  and  gifted  around  them.  Among  them  the 
hero  of  Novi,  Colonel  Korsakoff,  and  Professor  Monti.  One  night 
these  gontlemen  walked  across  the  court  to  the  stables,  as  was 
their  wont  before  retiring  to  rest.  Owing  perhaps  to  the  wine 
pressed  upon  him  by  the  count,  the  colonel  laid  aside  his  habitual 
reserve  in  speaking  to  Monti. 

"  How  beautiful  the  countess  looked  to-night — no  wonder  they 
call  her  the  beautiful  statue." 

"  Statue !"  repeated  the  professor,  with  a  mocking  expression. 
"  These  same  statues  are  precisely  to  my  taste,  the  more  that 
there's  warmth,  vitality,  beneath  their  outward  frost-work." 

"I  happen  to  know  the  countess  better ;  for  having  screwed  up 
my  courage,  backed  by  the  possession  of  sundry  stars  and  crosses, 
as  web!  as  three  years  of  devotion  which  might  have  moved  an 
icicle  on  Diana's  temple,  I  was  repulsed,  and  that  so  coolly  as 
to  check  the  ardor  of  my  admiration  effectually." 

"  Pooh,  you  began  your  love-making  with  this  disadvantage, 
colonel,  that  you  were  a  mere  boy  when  you  first  aspired  to  look 
up  to  your  divinity,  therefore  not  to  her  taste.  No  offence,  colonel, 
but  a  woman  like  the  countess  would  prefer  one  who  could  enlist 
her  pride  in  his  success." 

"  You  would  not  insinuate  that  she  could  give  a  preference  to 
one  whose  only  claim  to  enter  her  circle,  is  founded  on  being  dis- 
tinguished in  the  literary  and  scientific  world — in  a  word,  that  she 
would  prefer  you  to  one  whose  sword,  though  it  may  gild  his  own, 
cannot  ennoble  his  ancient  crest?" 

"No  disparagement  to  your  epaulettes  and  crosses,  colonel,  but 
I  much  mistake  the  haughty  countess,  or  it  is  even  so." 

They  were  standing  under  the  lamp  in  the  stone  arch  of  the  en- 
trance to  the  stables.  The  colonel's  face  was  pale  with  rage. 
"Liar  !  as  accursed  that  you  are !"  he  thundered. 
Then  followed  the  clnsh  of  swords,  interrupted  by  the  sound  of 
appi'oaching  voices,  when  passing  out  by  a  small  gate,  they  fought 
on  a  rocky  portion  of  the  cliff  overhanging  the  Neva.  A  serf,  who 
had  been  degraded  by  the  revolting  punishment  of  the  knout,  and 
having  Greek  blood  in  him,  had  sworn  revenge,  told,  that  though 
Monti  fell  wounded  by  Korsakoff,  it  was  the  count's  dagger  that 
did  the  assassin  work  of  death. 

The  countess  was  yet  in  the  ball-room  when  told  of  it.  At  the 
same  time  the  black-sealed  letter  placed  in  her  hand,  told  that  her 
father,  the  General  Count  Suvarrow,  had  just  died  in  disgrace 
and  exile.  She  had  no  tear  for  Monti's  death ;  every  thought 
merged  in  the  crushing  grief  born  of  the  knowledge  that  her  brave 
father  had  died  by  that  disease  for  which  no  name  is  given — a 
broken  heart. 

Bolting  herself  in  her  room,  she  tore  the  wreath  from  her  brow, 
and  unlacing  her  boddice  that  seemed  suffocating  her,  flung  her- 
self on  the  bed,  giving  way  to  her  long  pent  agony.  Three  heavy 
knocks  sounded  on  the  door.  Directing  her  maid  to  withdraw  the 
bolt,  two  men  entered,  their  faces  covered  with  black  crape.  She 
was  a  prisoner  for  Siberia ! 

Long,  0  long  in  that  dreary  region  she  prayed  to  die,  yet  lived 
■many  a  weary  year  after  the  old  count — nor  knew  that  her  exile 
was  owing  to  her  letters  found  in  her  father's  desk  after  his  death, 
speaking  her  contempt  for  Russia's  dreaded  autocrat.  At  last  her 
pardon  came  —  brought  by  the  secretary  of  the  governor  of 
Tobolsk.     "  No.  2005,  you  are  free I" 


Those  were  the  only  word  he  ipokc  on  entering  the  hut.  But 
0,  the  renewed  lea  eol  life,  the  nope,  the  energy  they  sent  conning 
in  the  still  boautiful  woman's  vein  !  Ten  yean  of  exile  had  she 
spent  then',  until  tho  sound  of  her  own  name  or  title  wan  a  for- 
gotten thing.  Professor  Monti  had  been  an  honored  and  especial 
gucBt  at  tin:  imperial  court,  and  his  murder,  therefore,  was  made 
a  state  offence ;  though  <•!'  this,  as  of  the  cause  of  her  own  exile, 
tho  countess  was  profoundly  ignorant. 

Ono  night  she  awoke  on  her  miserable  bed  to  see  her  husband's 
wrinkled  face  and  streaming,  grizzly  locks  bending  rn-nr.  In  one- 
band  bo  held  a  lamp,  in  the  other  it  knife.  She  Started  up  with  a 
suppressed  shriek— remembering  the  gipsey1!  warning  at  Wcsen- 
berg.     Hut  he  sat  down  on  the  COUCU,  asking: 

"Do  you  remember  Professor  Monti?— or  can  one  of  your  high 
sonso  of  rank  remember  one  of  the  untitled  herd  ?" 

"  What  of  him  V  asked  the  pale,  agitated  woman,  trembling  as 
she  bent  on  him  her  tearful  eye. 

"Not  much.  Ho  boasted  of  the  preference  of  a  noble  dame, 
fought  with  her  champion,  got  wounded.  They  were  alone.  His 
chivalrous  antagonist  hastened  to  get  assistance  to  bear  him  to  the 
casllo  near  by,  when  I— yes,  /,  Lady  Giullia—  finished  what  tho 
lady's  chivalrous  defendant  begun.  Did  I  not  right?  Having 
slandered  a  noble  dame,  did  he  not  deserve  hie  fate  V 

A  gleam  of  the  olden  tiro  shot  in  the  intolerable  lustre  of  the 
proud  eye  that  flashed  imperially  in  their  6corn.  And  then  hIic  said  : 
"And  who  perilled  bis  life  for  the  honor  of  an  ancient  house  V* 

"  Ivan  Korsakoff.  And  now  sleep  again,  and  pleasant  dreams 
to  you." 

Ho  left  the  room;  a  strange  smile  was  on  his  withered  face. 
She  had  never  seen  him  smile  before.  Tho  next  morning  be  was 
found  dead.  Years  had  passed  since  the  suicide  had  left  her  alone 
in  that  Siberian  solitude.  No  word  had  ever  reached  hor  of  home, 
and  hope  had  died,  when  tho  blessed  words  of  discharge  came — 
"  No.  2005,  you  are  free  !" 

Ho  who  had  through  his  knowledge  of  all  court  intrigue,  fore- 
told her  exile,  was  now  emperor ;  and  the  first  act  of  his  clemency 
was  extended  to  her,  whom  he  remembered  as  the  frozen,  radiant 
apparition  that  dazzled  for  a  brief  space  the  imperial  court.  Her 
castles  had  been  uninhabited  during  her  exile,  and  on  her  return 
she  found  everything  as  6he  had  left  them  years  before. 

Nor  had  the  intrepid  Korsakoff's  life  been  uncheckered  by  re- 
versos.  For  deeds  of  valor  at  Zurich  he  was  made  a  general,  and 
told  that  a  triumphant  entry  awaited  him  in  St.  Petersburg,  but  on 
reaching  Riga  a  ukase  was  handed  him,  blaming  him  for  infringe- 
ment of  military  discipline,  and  depriving  him  of  all  the  honors 
with  which  he  had  been  invested.  Crushed  in  spirit,  he  took 
leave  of  his  officers,  and  throwing  himself  in  a  sledge,  drove  to  a 
remote  paternal  estate,  passing  his  years  in  exile  and  obscurity. 
Recalled  as  soon  as  the  grand  duke  mounted  the  throne,  he  was 
among  the  foremost  who  hastened  to  meet  and  welcome  tho  return 
of  the  Countess  Romayloff.  A  few  months  later  we  find  him  with 
the  title  of  field  marshal,  conferred  by  the  emperor  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  marriage  to  the  beautiful  Countess  Romayloff,  the  once 
Siberian  exile. 


"  I'll  leave  you  forever,  mfltX  I"  hi"  uped  he  ;  "  and  uncrown- 
ing you,  give  it  to  those  who  own  it,  if  you're  not  wary  !"  And 
he  obeyed.  "Holvenic/1  he  said,  "I'll  endure  this  no  longer. 
I  always  treated  Ehrenberg  well;  now  I'll  give  him  a  chance. 
Where  is  the  Lady  Ilda  V 

"At  Gonn,  your  majesty,  as  a  letter  I  received  just  now  in- 
forms me,  juht  returned  from  an  excursion  to  the  hills.  Ehren- 
00  is  there ;  met  with  an  accident,  found  in  the  6now,  unable 
to  accomplish  bis  mission." 

"  What  mission  7" 

"  To  the  Lapps,  sent  by  the  queen/1  said  Holvenic. 

"Did  that  jade  send  bim  thither  in  this  weather  V  queried  the 
amazed  king. 

"  With  your  majesty's  permission." 

"Then,  by  St.  trcya,  I  was  drunk.!  Send  for  them  at  once, 
friend,  and  hearken,  don't  mention  it  to  any  one." 


THE  CROWN  OF  NORWAY. 

[concluded  from  page  375. J    • 
"  Look  up,  Ehrenberg,  look  up  !    You  chose  my  hate !    Tou 
have  it !"    And  with  the  words  yet  vibrating  in  his  ears,  he 
seemed  to  touch  some  soft  substance,  and  sinking  deep  as  into 
down,  delicious  numbness  overpowered  and  sensation  left  him. 

Above,  the  guide  watched  tho  fate  of  the  torch,  Ehrenberg's 
was  to  be  judged  by  that ;  wheeling  lower  and  lower  till  the 
sparkle  of  a  firefly  could  have  eclipsed  it,  and  then  darkness. 

"  Summer  sport  makes  winter  woe,"  said  the  voice  of  the  mute 
guide,  turning  from  the  brink. 

Two  other  figures  now  confronted  him,  standing  in  the  path. 
"  Back,  queen,  to  Drontheim !"  said  one. 
"  And  your  own  sin  and  God's  curse  give  you  rest  there  !"  said 
the  other,  hoarser  and  bitterer. 

"  The  snow-shelf  may  have  received  him,  Lady  Ilda,"  said  the 
first. 

"  What  snow-shelf  V  suddenly  demanded  the  guide. 
"  One,  thou  viper,  that  forms  every  autumn  half  way  down 
every  "ravine." 

"  Balked,  balked !"  cried  the  guide,  while  her  words  echoed  up 
the  hills  and  through  the  walla  of  ice. 

"  O,  my  God  I"  said  Ilda,  "  it  was  not  there  ten  days  ago,  it 
cannot  have  formed  since  then  !" 

"  Nevertheless,  I  know  a  path,  my  lady,  that  will  lead  us  to  the 
deposit,"  said  the  other.  "  We  can  but  follow  it — if  the  shelf  be 
there,  my  lord  is  safe." 

"  Onward,  onward,  then  !"  said  Ilda.  And  turning  into  one, 
the  guide  could  not  tell  which,  of  the  countless  caverns,  they 
vanished. 

"  No  snow-bank  forms  in  ten  days  !"  sung  the  guide  after  them. 
"  He's  dead,  my  lady,  as  you  shall  be  ere  long."  And  with  a 
laugh  that  rung  overhead  like  that  of  a  legion  of  fiends  as  she 
bent  herself  on  her  skates,  half-frightening  her  with  its  protracted 
echoes,  she  retraced  hor  way. 

But  murder  is  no  joke,  even  to  the  guiltiest.  Before  her,  giant 
wings  of  blackness  seemed  to  flap  and  furl,  coruscations  of  every 
color  blinded,  sharp  iceballs  fell  round,  keen  whirlwinds  blew  upon, 
enveloped  and  lifted  her  half  off  her  feet.  Tired,  feverish,  half- 
mad,  a  fortnight  afterwards  she  entered  one  night  the  palace  at 
Drontheim,  where  her  ladies  had  given  out  that  she  was  secluded. 
Loud  was  the  conjugal  quarrel  when  a  day  after  the  king  was  ad- 
mitted. Too  ill  to  rise,  and  scarcely  able  to  command  her  voice, 
the  fiendish  queen  tossed  back  her  husband's  taunts,  and  ordered 
him  to  leave  her. 


A  month  before  the  lOfON  could  reach  Drontheim  had  elapsed, 
and  louder  and  fiercer  grew  the  king's  (juarrcl*  with  his  wife, 
while  she  wandered  re  Ufissly  round  the  palace,  pale,  hollow- 
cheeked  and  dim-eyed.  Some  internal  fever  seemed  to  be  con- 
suming her,  and  if  the  king  meant  to  do  any  desperate  action,  he 
saw,  even  in  the  stupid  and  beastly  condition  which  had  now  be- 
come habitual  with  him,  that  if  his  revenge  was  to  meet  itb  aim, 
he  must  hasten. 

The  Lady  Ilda  had  arrived  privately,  and  once  more  the  court 
were  assembled,  from  fur  und  Dear,  in  the  great  hall  of  nobles. 
At  a  late  hour  of  the  day,  proclamations  bad  been  sent  by  her- 
alds to  be  distributed  through  the  kingdom,  and  were  already 
showered  among  the  streets  of  the  city,  so  that  a  laughing  and 
shouting  populace  already  surrounded  the  palace.  A  flourish  of 
horns  was  heard  by  those  within  at  the  gates,  and  directly  tho 
gilded  valves  were  thrown  open.  Holvenic  entered,  accompany- 
ing Ilda,  who  leaned  upon  Ehrenberg's  arm.  A  luminous  veil, 
hanging  from  a  wreath  of  orange  flowers,  shrouded  her  from  head 
to  foot,  while  the  beaming,  happy  splendor  of  Ehrenberg'6  face 
told  plainly  enough  that  his  wife  graced  his  side.  At  the  same 
instant  by  another  door,  the  king,  lord  chamberlain  and  council 
all  entered.  Ehrenberg  conducted  Ilda  to  the  dais,  und  they  both 
stood  facing  the  king  before  all. 

"  My  lords,"  said  the  king,  who,  for  a  miracle,  was  sober,  "you 
have  long  known  that  I  had  no  right  to  reign  in  this  land,  since 
Ehrenberg  was  lawful  king ;  and  you  have  long  seen  that  I  was 
not  fit  to  reign  ;  in  virtue  whereof,  I  this  day  abdicate  in  his  favor, 
and  command  you  to  do  him  fealty."  Peal  after  peal  of  joyful 
acclamation  greeted  his  words.  "  King  Sweno  goes  back  to  his 
bottle  and  glass,"  resumed  he,  "  where  he  will  drink  to  the  health 
of  the  Lady  Ilda,  whom  this  morning  King  Gustav  made  his 
queen.  Long  life  to  them  !"  And  Sweno  looked  round  for  wine 
to  drink  "  sroals  "  in,  but  seeing  none,  remembered  that  he  had 
something  else  to  do.  Lifting  his  crown  from  his  brows,  he  held 
it  aloft,  while  Ehrenberg,  who  expected  nothing  less  than  snch  a 
scene,  stood  in  evident  astonishment.  "  Take  it,  Ehrenberg," 
said  the  late  majesty  of  Norway,  "  thy  grandfather's  and  thine, 
and  twice  welcome  to  it." 

"Nay,  your  majesty,  I  do  not  desire  to  rob  you  of  it,"  an- 
swered Ehrenberg. 

"  Tush,  nonsense,  King  Gustav !    Fair  exchange  is  no   rob- 
bery.    I  hate  government !     You  give  me  a  cellarage  of  rare  vint- 
age, I  restore  you  your  crown !" 
Still  Ehrenberg  hesitated. 

"  Take  it,  take  it !"  cried  the  nobles,  half  afraid  that  after  all 
they  should  be  left  under  the  sottish  rule  of  Sweno.  "  Long  live 
King  Gustav  and  Queen  Ilda !" 

With  the  words,  Sweno  dropped  the  crown  upon  the  bare  tresses 
of  Ehrenberg.  Hardly  had  the  shout  died  away,  ere  a  folding 
door  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  dais  seemed  to  split  with  the 
vehemence  of  its  parting,  and  queen  Secela  burst  into  the  assem- 
blage. A  long,  white  linen  gown,  bare  at  the  arms  and  open  at 
throat  and  bosom,  enveloped  her  ;  her  black  hair  streamed  down 
in  wild  luxuriance,  as  if  she  had  just  risen  from  bed,  and  upon  it 
was  set,  determinedly  and  elaborately,  the  crown  of  pomegranate 
blossoms  wrought  out  of  rubies.  With  outstretched  hands,  and 
without  a  word,  she  advanced  to  Sweno,  and  with  her  steady 
glance  sought  his  reply  to  her  unasked  question. 

"  Very  true,  your  majesty","  said  he,  with  a  mockiDg  bow,  "  I 
have  resigned  my  crown,  and  you  are  no  longer  queen  of  Norway, 
but  just  barmaid  to  old  Sweno  !" 

The  hectic  of  her  internal  fever  flushed  up  in  her  cheeks,  her 
eyes  flamed  like  seas  of  fire,  her  parted,  scornful  lips  grew  red 
and  curved,  she  surveyed  Ehrenberg  with  the  same  glance  that 
had  forced  an  answer  from  the  king. 

"  0,  do  they  come  back  to  us  ?"  she  groaned  at  last,  in  hollow, 
low  and  sepulchral  accents.  "How  often  must  we  kill  them  ere 
they  die  ?  Not  dead,  Ehrenberg?  Neither  flame  nor  ice  destroys ; 
why  then  this  shall  1"  And  a  small  dagger  she  had  held  con- 
cealed whistled  through  the  air  Jowards  him. 

Quick  as  light,  Ilda  drew  Ehrenberg  to  one  side,  and  the  little 
dagger  quivered  in  the  wall  beyond. 

"  0,  wicked  woman,  repent  and  die !"  cried  one  in  the  crowd. 
"  0,  sad  queeu,  live  yet  and  reign !"  said  Ilda,  falling  on  her 
knees  before  her. 

But  Ehrenberg  drew  her  proudly  up,  and  the  archbishop  who 
had  married  her  stepping  forward,  dropped  the  great  diamond 
circlet  upon  her  brow,  above  the  orange  blossoms;  while  as 
Sweno  attempted  to  take  the  wreath  of  pomegranates  from  his 
wife's  head,  she  sprang  back,  and  fell  exhausted  into  one  of  the 
great  throne  chairs  standing  near.  The  color  fell  from  her  cheeks, 
her  breath  quivered,  and  films  suffused  her  dusky  eyes. 

Eeader,  did  you  ever  see  Rachel  die  in  Phedre?  So  died 
Queen  Secela. 
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MISS   LOUISA  PYNE,  THE  ENGLISH   PREVIA   DONNA. 


MISS  LOUISA  PYNE,  THE  VOCALIST. 

The  charming  vocalist  whose  portrait,  adorns  this  page,  is  en- 
deared to  Americans,  no  less  by  her  pure  and  noble  character, 
her  charity,  and  many  other  Christian  virtues,  gracing  a  true 
womanhood,  than  by  her  transcendent  talent.  In  these  respects 
6he  resembles  her  sister  in  art,  Jenny  Lind.  It  enhances  the 
pleasure  felt  in  listening  to  the  outpourings  of  vocal  music  of  the 
highest  order,  to  know  that  the  singer  is  a  pure  as  well  as  gifted 
being.  An  additional  interest  is  imparted  to  Miss  Pyne,  by  her 
youth  and  beauty,  she  being  only  in  her  twenty-third  year.  The 
sisters  Pyne,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Harrison,  were  most  successful 
in  their  tour  of  the  United  States.  The  de'but  of  Louisa  in  Boston, 
reminded  us  of  the  triumph  of  Mrs.  Wood,  long  ago,  at  the  old 
Tremont,  when,  in  the  character  of  Cinderella,  she  advanced  to 
the  foot-lights,  and  crowned  a  series  of  vocal  triumphs  by  giving 
wings  to  her  lark-like  voice,  and  bidding  it  soar  away  on  the  ex- 
ultant and  triumphal  notes  of  the  finale.  A  contemporary  writer, 
speaking  of  Miss  Pyne,  says  her  career  "has  been  one  brilliant 
success.  It  deserved  to  be  so.  In  her  we  behold  combined  gen- 
ius and  art,  as  well  as  the  richest  graces  of  womanhood.  Her  per- 
sonal appearance  would  suffice  to  charm  and  tame  the  surliest 
and  savagest  critic  that  ever  tried  his  scalpel  on  the  capacity  of  a 
public  artiste.  But  when  to  these  visible  fascinations  is  super- 
added a  voice  of  unsurpassed  sweetness,  compass  and  flexibility, 
it  must  be  self-evident,  that  the  critic  who  would  treat  Louisa 
Pyne  with  undue  severity,  must  be  more  than  human,  and  yet  less 
than  a  man.  The  poet  has  informed  us  that  '  such  sweet  com- 
pulsion doth  in  music  lie,'  that  when  subjected  to  its  influence  the 
inexorable  Fates  themselves  are,  for  a  time,  lulled  to  slumber  and 
dissuaded  from  their  stern  resolves.  If,  then,  these  dames  with 
the  spindles,  and  souls  of  adamant,  be  not  strong  enough  to  resist 
the  power  of  the  *  celestial  syrens'  harmony,1  how  can  it  be  ex- 
pected that  poor  critics  (the  sternest  and  cruellest  of  whom  is  but 
mere  flesh  and  blood)  should  continue  calm  and  self-possessed 
when  exposed  to  the  united  force  of  beauty  and  harmony  such  as 
Louisa  Pyne's  ?  Candidly  speaking,  we  do  not  believe  in  any 
masculine  criticism  upon  the  performances  of  a  charming  girl  with 
a  heavenly  voice.  In  most  cases  the  criticism  is  all  nonsense ;  in 
all  cases  it  is  a  mere  pretence."  Louisa  Pyne,  like  almost  all  the 
musical  geniuses  of  whom  we  ever  heard,  gave  very  early  indica- 
tions of  the  divine  faculty  with  which  she  is  endowed.  At  the  age 
of  five  years  she  both  astonished  and  delighted  her  parents  and 
friends,  who,  much  to  their  credit,  took  ample  care  that  her  capa- 
bilities should  be  tended  and  trained  under  the  most  eminent  mas- 
ters of  the  day.  Her  de'but  was  made  at  the  Queen's  Concert 
Rooms,  Hanover  Square,  London,  before  she  had  completed  her 
tenth  year.  It  was  a  perfect  success.  Her  voice,  even  in  the 
midst  of  an  orchestra  of  more  than  fifty  performers,  was  distin- 
guished by  the  audience  and  greeted  by  the  most  cordial  and  de- 
lighted enthusiasm.  In  1847  she  appeared  in  Paris,  where  her 
success  was  as  perfect  as  in  the  country  of  her  birth.  In  August, 
1849,  she  essayed,  for  the  first  time,  the  public  performance  of 
opera.  This  was  at  Boulogne,  and  the  part  which  she  had  chosen 
was  Amina,  in  "  La  Sonnambula."  Her  performance  was  hailed 
with  a.  tumult  of  admiration  which  well  nigh  overwhelmed  her. 
Subsequent  to  this  she  was  successively  engaged  in  London — at 
the  Princess's,  Haymarket  and  Drury  Lane  Theatres— and  as  the 
prima  donna  of  English  opera,  was  everywhere  and  always  enthu- 
siastically received.  In  1851  she  sung  at  the  Royal  Jtalian  Opera, 
with  unprecedented  success,  in  the  presence  of  the  queen  and  Prince 
Albert,  the  difficult  music  of  theZ'Auberflote.  After  this  she  per- 
formed repeatedly  at  Windsor  Castle  and  Buckingham  Palace. 
To  chronicle  all  the  places  at  which  this  gifted  daughter  of  song 
displayed  her  powers  and  enraptured  her  hearers  would  far  ex- 
tend the  space  which  we  can  spare.  We  must,  therefore,  in  con- 
clusion, briefly  refer  to  her  visit  to  this  country.  On  the  23d  of 
August,  1854,  she  embarked  at  Liverpool  for  America.  On  the 
9th  of  October,  she  made  her  de'but  to  an  American  audience,  at 
the  Broadway  Theatre.  She  took  the  New  Yorkers  by  storm. 
Presents,  many  of  them  of  immense  value,  flowed  in  upon  her. 
At  the  end  of  her  engagement  she  was  serenaded  at  her  private 
lodgings.  It  was  the  same  in  this  city  and  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  Union.  New  Orleans  was  not  behind  New  York  in  wel- 
coming the  charming  English  prima  donna,  and  Cincinnati  vied 
with  both.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  her  success,  in  the  financial 
sense,  was  as  great  and  unequivocal  as  in  the  moral  and  artistic 
point  of  view.     Miss  Pyne's  farewell  performances  in  New  York 


were,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  Jenny  Lind  entertainments, 
unequalled  in  that  city.  After  her  last  appearance  on  the  stage,  a 
number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  waited  upon  her  at  her  hotel,  and 
presented  her  with  a  magnificent  gold  bracelet,  as  a  token  of  their 
esteem  and  admiration.  On  the  20th  of  May,  1857,  she  sailed 
from  this  city,  and  on  the  1st  of  June,  after  a  most  agreeable 
passage,  she  landed  in  Liverpool.  Louisa  Pyne,  after  an  absence 
of  three  years  from  England,  again  made  her  appearance  upon 
the  London  stage  on  the  21st  of  September,  at  the  Lyceum  Thea- 
tre, which  most  elegant  and  compact  place  of  entertainment  Miss 
Pyne,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Harrison,  engaged  for  a  season  of 
three  months.  Miss  Louisa  Pyne  has  in  her  and  about  her  all  the 
attributes  that  command  success.  She  has  beauty,  genius,  and 
goodness — the  last  the  greatest  of  them  all.  We  might  crowd  a 
page  with  numerous  instances  of  her  charitable  doings.  The  fol- 
lowing, however,  must  for  the  present  suffice.  In  Paris,  in  1S47, 
the  secretary  of  a  society  for  the  education  of  homeless  children, 
remarked  to  the  Misses  Pyne  that  he  "  feared  it  must  be  broken 
up  for  the  want  of  funds."  "O,"  was  the  reply,  "let  us  sing  for 
them."  They  did  sing,  and  the  institution  was  saved.  In  Ameri- 
ca her  bounty  was  equally  generous  and  spontaneous.  Blind  and 
lunatic  asylums,  and  many  other  charitable  institutions,  were  all 
largely  benefited  by  the  free  and  unsolicited  exercise  of  the  Eng- 
lish prima  donna's  genius.  Miss  Louisa  Pyne  is  in  her  twenty- 
third  year.  She  has  a  splendid  career  before  her ;  and  that  she 
ma}r  have  the  health  and  the  long  life  to  realize  all  that  her  best 
friends  desire  for  her  is,  we  are  persuaded,  the  wish  of  the  myriads 
who  have  been  delighted  by  the  magic  strains  of  her  most  glorious 
voice.  We  presume  this  portrait  and  sketch  will  prove  particular- 
ly acceptable  to  our  readers,  for  Miss  Pyne  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  singers  that  ever  visited  us  from  Europe,  making  friends 
in  private,  as  well  as  succeeding  brilliantly  on  the  stage. 


NEW  GATEWAY  TO  BOSTON  COMMON. 

Our  artist,  Mr.  Champney,  has  sketched  for  us  the  beautiful 
new  ornamental  gateway  upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  Common, 
facing  West  Street.  The  establishment  of  this  entrance  was  im- 
peratively called  for.  Seven  paths  lead  from  this  point  to  every 
part  of  the  Common,  and  while  there  will  be  a  constant  use  of  the 
gate  and  adjoining  posts  by  single  passengers,  it  will  be  found 
very  convenient  for  military  and  other  processions.  The  Com- 
mon is  a  great  and  important  resort  of  persons  only  in  pursuit  of 
fresh  air  and  recreation ;  thither  the  mothers  of  the  city  send  their 
offspring  in  the  charge  of  the  nursery  maid,  and  the  servant  girl 
who  approaches  with  an  infant's  caniage  from  Tremont  Street,  or 
any  quarter  easterly  of  it,  instead  of  being  compelled  to  make  a 
long  detour,  will  now  find  a  gate  close  at  hand,  which  is  so  care- 
fully hung  that  it  will  swing  open  at  her  touch,  with  ready  ease. 
Here  is  another  fact :  a  great  amount  of  snow  and  ice  is  carted 
from  the  streets  in  the  winter  upon  the  Common,  and  the  time 
saved  by  using  the  new  gate,  will  reduce  the  expense  for  a  single 
season  by  an  amount  almost  if  not  quite  equal  to  the  entire  cost  of 
the  new  gateway,  that  is,  about  $3000,  a  sum,  by  the  way,  less  than 
the  stone-work  of  either  of  the  other  gates  cost.  The  design  was 
furnished  by  J.  R.  Bradlee,  city  architect,  being  intended  to  con- 
form to  the  rest  of  the  iron-work  about  the  Common.  The  con- 
tractors, Messrs.  Chase  Brothers  &  Co.,  of  No.  383  Washington 
Street,  have  somewhat  modified  the  original  plan  by  improve- 
ments. A  gate  in  this  position  has  long  been  needed.  The  stone- 
work about  the  foundation  of  the  gate  was  laid  by  Messrs.  Mitch- 
ell &  Co.,  of  Quincy.  The  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  gate,  a  width 
of  fifteen  feet  from  the  curbstone,  is  of  solid  granite,  securely  laid 
in  cement.  Upon  either  side  of  the  gateway  are  five  iron  posts 
for  foot  passengers.  There  are  three  gates  ;  a  large  double  one 
in  the  centre,  for  horses,  processions  and  the  like,  and  two  lesser 
single  ones  for  the  use  of  children's  carriages,  and  to  facilitate  the 
ingress  and  egress  of  crowds.  The  gates  are  sustained  by  four 
iron  columns,  of  Gracian  architecture,  each  of  which  is  of  such 
strength  and  thickness  as  to  weigh  nearly  two  thousand  pounds  ; 
the  weight  of  the  whole  gateway  is  upwards  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds.  The  two  outer  posts,  or  columns,  are  surmounted  with 
fennels ;  the  inner  ones,  flanking  the  main  gate,  with  large  and 
elegant  lanterns,  of  a  new  pattern,  designed  by  the  contractors, 
Chase  Brothers  &  Co.,  and  made  by  J.  W.  Washburn,  No.  9 
Union  Street;  each  of  these  lanterns  will  be  brilliantly  illuminated 
hy  four  argand  gas-burners.  The  chief  gates  are  adorned  with 
shields  upon  the  front  and  back,  with  the  arms  of  the  State  and  of 
the  city,  the  former  upon  the  southern,  the  latter  on  the  northern 
gate.  The  correct  view  of  the  city  which  is  given,  according  to 
custom,  upon  the  city  seal,  was  taken  by  the  designer  in  the  con- 
tractors' employ,  in  person.  The  outer  shields  are  each  sur- 
mounted by  the  representation  of  an  uplifted  arm  and  hand 
grasping  a  sword. 


THE  RAVINE  OF  GLENCOE. 

MacTvan  dwelt  in  the  mouth  of  a  ravine,  situated  not  far  from 
the  southern  shore  of  Lochleven,  an  arm  of  the  sea  which  deeply 
indents  the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  and  separates  Argyleshire 
from  Inverness-shire.  Near  his  house  were  two  or  three  small  ham- 
lets, inhabited  hy  his  tribe.  The  whole  population  which  he  gov- 
erned was  not  supposed  to  exceed  two  hundred.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  little  cluster  of  villages  was  some  copsewood  and  some 
pasture  land  ;  but  a  little  up  the  defile  no  sign  of  population  or  of 
fruitfulness  was  to  be  seen.  In  the  Gaelic  tongue,  Glencoe  signi- 
fies the  Glen  of  Weeping,  and  that  pass  is  the  most  dreary  of  all 
the  Scottish  passes.  Mists  and  storms  brood  over  it  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  finest  summer ;  and  even  on  days  when  the  sun 
is  bright  and  no  cloud  is  in  the  sky,  the  impression  is  sad.  The 
path  lies  along  a  stream  issuing  from  the  most  gloomy  of  moun- 
tain pools.  Huge  precipices  of  stone  frown  on  both  sides.  All 
down  the  sides  of  the  crags  heaps  of  ruin  mark  the  headlong  paths 
of  the  torrents.  Mile  after  mile  the  traveller  looks  in  vain  for  the 
smoke  of  one  hut,  for  one  human  form  lapped  in  a  plaid,  and  lis- 
tens in  vain  for  the  bark  of  a  shepherd's  dog,  or  the  bleat  of  a 
lamb.  Mile  after  mile  the  only  sound  that  indicates  life  is  the 
faint  cry  of  a  bird  of  prey  from  some  storm-beaten  pinnacle  of 
rock.  The  progress  of  civilization,  which  has  turned  so  many 
wastes  into  fields  yellow  with  harvests,  or  gay  with  apple-blos- 
soms, has  only  made  Glencoe  desolate.  All  the  science  and  in- 
dustry of  a  peaceful  age  can  extract  nothing  valuable  from  that 
wilderness  ;  hut  in  an  age  of  violence  and  rapine  the  wilderness 
itself  was  valued  on  account  of  the  shelter  which  it  afforded  to  the 
plunderer  and  his  plunder. — Macaulay. 
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TO   COKRESPONDKNTS. 

H.  W\,  Lexington,  Ky.— Mcer*chituin  Is  a  white-  mineral,  'which  occurs  In 
volnn,  or  kldney-Minpcd  nodules,  nniong  rocks  of  serpentine,  In  some  parts 
of  Greece — also  hi  Cornwall,  Kngland,  nnd  other  places.  When  first  dug 
up  It  In  i  ofl  and  gTensy,  and  the  TurtnrH  bid  It  for  washing  their  clothes 
Instead  of  soap.  The  plpo-bowla  are  made  by  a  similar  procens  to  the  man- 
ufneture  of  pottery  ware.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  way  of  mending  the 
pipes  when  broken.  II  meerschaum  itself  were  used,  It  would  hare  to  he 
li.ikcil,  nuil  that  would  spoil  the  bowl. 

M.  M.— Dr.  Livingstone  returns,  to  Africa,  to  resume  bis  labors,  and  explora- 
tions. 

A.  C— By  tho  "Text  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel,"  is  meant  the  original  Greek  in 
which  it  was  written. 

East  Indian. — Among  tho  camp-followers  of  tho  insurgent  chief,  who  has 
been  disturbing  the  heart  of  China,  it  was  computed,  In  18M,  that  thoro 
were,  In  the  city  of  Nankin  only,  about  half  a  million  women,  collected 
from  various  parts  of  the  country.  These,  females  were  formed  into  brigades 
of  18.000,  under  female  officers.  Of  these,  10,000  were  picked  women, 
drilled  and  garrisoned  in  the  citadel.  The  rest  had  tho  hard  drudgery 
assigned  them  of  digging  moat  8.  making  earthworks,  erecting  batteries, etc. 

It.  r.— The  modern  Peruviana  am  said  to  hate  sacrificed  their  first-born,  to 
radMQ)  their  own  lives  when  In  a  state  of  sicklies*,  us.Au  tic,  king  of  Swe- 
den, In  olden  times,  sought  to  purchase  a  prolongation  of  his  with  the 
blood  of  nine  sons. 

Ella  P.,  Mcdmrd.—  The  work  you  Inquire  for  is.  not  to  be  purchased  in  Bos- 
ton or  New  York. 

Sbrokaht  S.— The  "  tortoiso"  wan  a  kind  of  moving  screen  used  to  defend 
the  i  nl.i  Hi--  in  advancing  upon  a  fortified  place  they  were  attacking.  One 
of  those  employed  by  Cresar  at  the  siego  of  Marseilles  was  sixty  feet  long. 

Cuniosus. — One  of  the  strongest  men  of  modern  times  was  Thomas  Topham, 
an  Englishman,  who  flourished  about  a  century  ago.  Among  his  well- 
authenticated  facts,  he  lifted  with  his  teeth,  and  held  In  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  a  table  six  feet  long,  with  half  a 
hundred  weight  hanging  at  the  end  of  it. 

RlDKR. — The  ancients  were  not  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  stirrup. 

Q.  Q.— Spurzheiin  died  here  Nov.  10,  18S2.  A  eulogy  was  pronounced  over 
his  remains  by  Professor  Follen,  of  Harvard  University. 

Financier,  Uamptonville,  N.  C.—  Gouge's  work  on  banking  is  considered 
staodtiru  authority. 

K.  B.  F  ,  Torre  Haute. — It  was  declared  a  republic  under  Cromwell — but  at 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  tho  royal  parliament  annulled  the  acts 
changing  the  form  of  government. 

Querist.— Explorations  of  Africa  aro  still  vigorously  pursued  by  the  British, 
who  are  uow  exploring  the  Niger,  whflo  the  Portuguese  have  au  expedition 
on  foot  to  explore  the  Congo. 

Contractor,  East  Boston. — The  ferry-boat  companies  of  New  York  have 
adopted  the  plan  of  building  their  boats  with  sharp  bows,  adapted  to  pene- 
trating the  ice,  and  with  wheels  armed  with  strong  iron  rims. 

A.  A. — The  old  Warren  mansion-house  in  Itoxbury  was  pulled  down  a  few 
years  since,  and  a  stone  house  erected  on  the  site  of  it. 

Amateur.— Copley  gave  as  much  attention  to  the  hands  of  his  sitters  as  to 
their  faces.  He  believed  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  expression  in  the 
bands,  and  acted  in  accordance  with  this  theory, 

B.  D.  M.,  Quebec. — Tho  volumes  you  inquire  for  are  all  sold. 


A  Distinction  and  a  Difference, — Jones  has  discovered 
the  respective  nature  of  a  distinction  and  a  difference.  He  says 
that  "  a  little  difference  "  frequently  makes  many  enemies  ;  while 
"a  little  distinction"  attracts  hosts  of  friends  to  the  one  on  whom 
it  is  conferred. 

Austria  waking  up. — Austria,  generally  so  apathetic  in  mat- 
ters of  science,  has  equipped  a  frigate,  the  Novara,  for  an  expedi- 
tion round  the  world.  It  has  a  complete'  staff  of  astronomers 
botanists,  zoologists  and  ethnolopsts. 

A  good  Reason. — Speaking  of  a  beautiful  brunette  belle  of  an 
Illinois  city,  a  friend  of  ours  accounts  for  the  brownness  of  her 
complexion  by  the  fact  that  she  has  been  so  often  toasted. 


SPLINTERS. 


The  editor  of  the  Herald  has  been  elected  mayor  of  Ath- 
ens, Alabama.     A  good  editor  must  make  a  good  mayor. 

Spiders'  webs  filled  with  dew  or  rain,  and  adhering  to 

telegraph  wires,  are  found  to  destroy  the  current. 

....  Gen.  William  "Walker,  of  Nicaragua  fame,  was  lately 
arrested  at  New  Orleans,  but  released  on  bail. 

....  The  man  who  would  "take  no  note  of  Time"  short  of 
three  per  cent  a  month,  lately  asked  for  an  extension. 

Tho  city  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  has  authorized  the  use  of 

"  city  scrip  "  to  circulate  as  money  till  January. 

....  Sir  William  Don,  the  baronet  actor,  well-known  in  this 
country,  has  lately  married  Miss  Sanders,  an  English  actress. 

....  Rents  in  Chicago  have  greatly  fallen ;  they  are  25  to  30 
per  cent,  lower  than  they  were  six  months  since. 

....  A  party  of  hunters  belonging  to  Falmouth,  Cape  Cod, 
lately  shot  five  deer — a  nice  morning's  sport. 

Mr.  Wycott,  a  bailiff  in  Pictou,  C.  W.,  was  burned  to 

death,  lately,  in  the  fire  that  consumed  his  house. 

....  A  monstrous  pippin,  which  grew  in  Green  "Valley,  Cali- 
fornia, and  weighed  26  ounces,  was  recently  on  exhibition. 

Miss  Cushman  has  astonished  theatre-goers,  by  adding  to 

her  repertory  the  character  of  Cardinal  Wolsey. 

....  Place  eggs  in  water ;  if  the  butts  turn  up,  they  are  not 
fresh.     This,  is  said  to  be  a  certain  test. 

The  last  appraisement  of  the  famous  McDonough  estate 

at  New  Orleans,  shows  a  total  valuation  of  51,930,098. 

Two  editors  lately  fought  a  duel  near  Vicksburg,  Miss., 

with  rifles  at  forty  paces — one  had  his  arm  broken. 

....  Philip  Allen,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  has  resolved  to  supply 
fuel  gratis  to  the  hands  he  has  discharged  from  his  print  works. 

....  The  Scots'  Charitable  Society,  of  this  city,  an  excellent 
organization,  lately  celebrated  its  two  hundredth  anniversary. 

....  Three  watchmen  of  Providence  were  lately  fined  $20  and 
costs  for  illegally  entering  a  dwelling-house. 

The  correspondence  of  Napoleon  I.,  collected  together  by 

a  special  committee,  is  about  to  be  published  in  Paris. 

A  lady  of  McGregor,  Iowa,  after  being  married  a  week, 

ran  off  with  a  former  lover  and  her  husband's  money. 

....  The  pacha  of  Egypt  will  soon  welcome  to  his  waters  our 
Boston  built  steamer,  the  famous  Voyaguer  de  la  Mer. 

Capt.  West,  of  New  Bedford,  now  owns  the  yacht  Mystic, 

27  tons — the  fastest  boat  of  her  size  in  the  world,  perhaps. 

If  Brother  Brigham  Young,  of  Utah,  continues  rebellious, 

he  will  have  to  sqnare  accounts  with  Harney,  the  bold  dragoon. 


HROADWAY  IN  THE  PANIC. 

A  few  weeks  since  we  stepped  on  board  the  rplcndid  steamer 
Empire  State  of  the  Fill  Uiver  line  and  were  duly  landed  "  in 
good  order  and  condition  as  per  bill  of  lading,"  in  the  imperial 
city  of  New  York.  It  is  highly  important  for  the  conductors  of 
"village"  presses  from  time  to  time  to  visit  tho  " metropolis," 
to  note  tho  movement  and  progress  of  city  life.  Wo  poor  provin- 
cials cannot  fail  to  profit  by  occasional  glimpses  of  the  great 
world  whereof  we  aro  not.  And  on  this  occasion  wo  were  anx- 
ious, having  seen  Broadway  under  many  aspects,  to  see  it  in  a 
panic;  to  note  how  tho  financial  crisis  affected  the  pulsations  of 
that  great  artery  of  life. 

To  the  superficial  observer,  littlo  acquainted  with  tho  city, 
Broadway  on  that  fine  forenoon,  with  a  delicious  atmosphere,  and 
tho  sun  shining  with  almost  midsummer  splendor,  was  apparently 
flS  gfty»  flS  brilliant,  as  prosperous,  as  ever.  The  tide  of  life 
poured  along,  tho  gallantry  of  the  policemen  seemed  as  often 
called  into  requisition  to  escort  ladies  at  the  crossings,  the  roll  of 
vohiclcs  seemed  in  no  wise  diminished,  hundreds  of  operatives 
wore  busily  employed  on  the  freestone  and  marble  palaces  that 
trado  is  rearing  on  cither  side  of  tho  thoroughfare  that  stretches 
away  for  miles  in  its  architectural  glory.  But  tho  habitual  Flaneur 
noticed  evidences  of  the  passing  blight.  Magnificent  as  were 
some  of  the  autumnal  toilettes  of  the  ladies,  there  was  an  evident 
dearth  of  fashionables,  those  who  felt  tho  pressure  preferring  a 
stay-at-home  policy  to  being  outshone  by  more  fortunate  fair  ones. 
There  was  a  perceptible  scarcity  of  liveries  and  equipages.  There 
was  also  an  astonishing  number  of  "alarming  sacrifices"  being 
consummated  by  the  dry  goods  dealers,  forming  quite  a  feature 
of  Broadway  life.  The  palaces  sacred  to  the  aristocracy  of  whole- 
sale trade  had  descended  to  transactions  with  consumers  to  the 
wrath  and  injury  of  the  legitimate  retailers,  who  viewed  with  dis- 
may the  diversion  of  multitudes  who  were  realizing  their  dreams  of 
"marble  halls."  What  a  rush  to  Bowen  and  McNamee's,  where 
the  banners  on  the  outward  walls  streaming  from  eaves  to  base- 
ment informed  the  million  that  goods  were  selling  below  cost  at 
retail.  The  bait  was  visibly  successful.  All  classes  thronged  the 
white  portals  of  this  and  similar  establishments.  The  stately 
dames  of  Eifth  Avenue  were  elbowed  by  their  own  Bridgets,  who 
came  to  buy  silks  for  eight  shillings,  the  sale  of  which  had  lately 
opened  at  twelve.  The  luxuries  of  dress  were -to  be  had  at  a  bar- 
gain, and  thousands  on  thousands  were  availing  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  or  the  temptation.  In  the  meanwhile  the  Eine  Art 
exhibitions  were  nearly  deserted.  Yet  one  of  these,  in  ordinary 
times,  would  have  been  a  prodigious  success  ;  perhaps  might  be 
considered  one,  allowing  for  the  crisis.  This  was  Rosa  Bonheur's 
"  Horse  Eair,"  at  Messrs.  Williams,  Stevens  and  Williams,  353 
Broadway.  It  would  be  saying  little  to  declare  that  a  sight  of 
this  picture  was  enough  to  repay  the  trouble  of  a  trip  to  New 
York.  The  praises  bestowed  on  it  are  no  whit  exaggerated. 
What  life,  what  truth  in  those  noble  horses  thrown  into  every 
variety  of  attitude !  The  composition  too,  with  a  fiery,  rearing 
black  horse  forming  the  apex,  is  indeed  worthy  of  a  master.  The 
coloring  is  rich,  and  the  handling  bold  and  dexterous.  There  is 
no  triviality  of  detail,  but  every  touch  is  bold,  vigorous  and  effec- 
tive. The  fortunate  owner  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  his  pur- 
chase. May  it  prove  an  heirloom  in  his  family,  and  be  a  "joy 
forever "  to  the  admirers  of  true  art.  It  was  a  rare  pleasure  to 
step  aside  from  the  turmoil  of  city  life  and  pass  a  tranquil  half 
hour  in  the  contemplation  of  this  master-piece. 


THE  HOTEL  LIFE  OF  AMERICA. 

In  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  New  Orleans,  this  season,  the  greatest 
number  of  guests  sleeping  on  any  night  was  725 ;  the  greatest 
number  dining  on  any  day  was  850.  There  are  650  beds  and 
270  servants.  About  one-third  of  the  guests  are  permanent 
boarders,  who  remain  from  three  to  five  months.  About  one- 
third  of  the  boarders  and  guests  are  planters  and  their  families. 
The  remainder  are  principally  business  people,  and  a  small  pro- 
portion are  ordinary  travellers.  The  servants  of  the  establish- 
ment do  not  sleep  or  eat  in  the  house,  and  are  not  included  in  the 
above  numbers  as  sleeping  or  dining  in  the  hotel.  The  United 
States  Hotel,  at  Saratoga,  with  the  connected  premises,  covers 
six  acres  of  ground.  It  contains  800  beds.  There  are  175  male 
and  75  female  servants;  and  it  occasionally  accommodates  as 
many  as  1200  guests  at  one  time. 


Grapes. — Mr.  W.  H.  Read,  at  Port  Dalhousie,  Canada,  raises 

some  fine  varieties  of  foreign  grapes,  such  as  the  Golden  Chas- 

selas,  etc.,  in  the  open  air  on  trellises !     Nobody  need  try  it  in 

this  neighborhood,  where  it's  difficult  to  ripen  even  Isabellas  in 

the  open  air. 

«  ♦■^  i 

Gifted  Women. — In  speaking  of  Rosa  Bonheur  and  Miss 
Hosmer,  Willis  says  he  has  known  "  four  or  five  hundred  jolly 
boys  in  petticoats."  A  certain  editor,  on  being  asked  what  he 
thought  of  Charlotte  Cushman,  said  she  was  a  "  perfect  gcntle- 


Modest  Request. — Since  the  banks  suspended,  several  gen- 
tlemen, for  various  reasons,  have  published  cards,  asking  for  a 
"  suspension  of  opinion."  If  we  can't  have  specie,  at  least  let  us 
enjoy  our  thoughts — don't  keep  everything  in  a  state  of  suspense. 


About  Butter. — In  the  butter-making  counties  of  New  York 
State  it  is  estimated  that  70,000  firkins  more  butter  were  made 
this  season  than  in  any  previous  one. 


THE    NEW    YEAR. 

NOW    IS   THE   TIME    TO    SUBSCRIBE! 
FORM  YOUR   CLUBS! 

With  the  commencement  of  the  new  year,  and  the  fourteenth 
volume  of  Ballou'b  Pictorial,  we  shall  perfect  some  new  ar- 
rangements, which  will  enable  us  to  make  the  coming  volume  an 
improvement  on  all  its  predecessors.  Fresh  interest  will  be  im- 
parted by  the  pens  of  several  new  and  popular  contributors,  and  a 
spirit  of  frtshnesi  given  by  means  of  our  enlarged  facilities  and 
growing  experience.  Without  making  large  promises,  or  noisy 
announcements,  wc  have  kept  on  the  even  tenor  of  our  way,  striv- 
ing only  to  give  to  our  patrons  an  elegant,  refined  and  truly  vain- 
able  illustrated  paper.  How  well  we  have  succeeded,  our  unri- 
vullcil  edition  and  increasing  subscription  list  give  ample  evidence. 

We  shall  commence  the  new  volume  with  an  admirable  original 
novelette  from  the  favorite  pen  of  Mrs.  C.  E.  Gerrt,*  entitled: 

sag  so&isa  mmms 

OB, 

£lje  Camp,  tl)e  Cabin,  anb  tlje  tDilbcrtusa. 

A  finely  written  American  story,  of  most  intense  interest  and 
mystery  of  plot,  yet  true  to  the  pioneer  life  of  the  great  West. 
This  story  will  be  followed  by  others  equally  popular,  in  rapid 
succession,  forming  the  moat  brilliant  array  of  novelettes  we  have 
ever  given  in  one  year. 

Let  our  friends  subscribe  at  once,  that  there  may  be  no  break  in 
the  receipt  of  the  paper,  and  also  to  enable  us  to  arrange  our  edi- 
tion and  subscription  books  in  season.  Let  clubs  be  made  op  in 
every  town  and  village — for  very  few  persons,  who  understand 
how  cheap  Ballou's  Pictorial  can  be  had  by  joining  a  club, 
will  be  willing  to  deny  themselves  its  pleasant  weekly  visits. 

TERMS  :— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  copy,  one  year S3  00 

2  copies,  one  year 5  00 

4       "  "        9  00 

10       "  "        20  00 

Any  person  sending  us  twelve  subscribers  at  the  last  rate,  shall 
receive  the  thirteenth  copy  gratis.  One  copy  of  Ballou'6  Picto- 
rial, and  one  copy  of  The  Flag  of  our  Union,  taken  together, 
S4-  per  annum. 

HP"  To  any  person  who  sends  us  a  club  of  Jifly  subscribers, 
with  the  money,  we  will  present  a  complete  set  of  the  twelve  bound 
volumes  of  the  Pictorial,  full  gilt,  with  illumined  title-pages  and 
indexes,  uniformly  and  elegantly  bound,  the  wholesale  price  of 
which  is  $24.  Here  is  a  chance  for  any  enterprising  person  to 
obtain  a  superb  illustrated  library  without  monev ! 

M.  M.  BALLOU, 
No.  22  Winter  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

♦The  well-known  author  of  "  Paolina,"  the  five  hundred  dollar  prize  story 
we  published  some  years  since. 


Molasses  Crop  in  Maine. — The  Maine  Farmer  thinks  that 
the  success  of  the  Chinese  sugar  cane  in  the  late  nnpropinons 
season,  justifies  the  belief  that  we  have  a  crop  among  us  upon 
which  we  can  rely  for  syrup  or  molasses  without  being  wholly 
dependent,  as  heretofore,  on  the  West  India  sugar  planter  and  the 
Yankee  speculator.  Mr.  Drew,  of  the  Rural  Intelligencer,  thinks 
seventy-five  gallons  of  syrup  may  be  obtained  from  one-fourth  of 
an  acre  of  cane.  This  would  be  enough  for  the  sweetening  of  a 
large  family  a  whole  year. 


Indian  Relief  Fund. — The  committee  of  the  Indian  Relief 
Fund,  in  London,  have  sent  out,  in  addition  to  large  relief  furnished 
to  the  families  in  England  of  victims  of  the  English  mutiny,  to 
Bombay  £3000,  to  Lahore  £7000,  and  to  Calcutta  £30,000. 


Town,  County,  and  State. — Do  not  forget  to  put  all  these 
in  every  letter  you  write.  You  do  not  know  how  much  trouble  it 
would  save  us. 

MARRIAOES. 

In  this  city,  bv  Rev.  Mr.  Miner,  Mr.  Francis  L.  Mitchell  to  Miss  Ann  Tane- 
var,  of  Chelsea ;  "by  Rev.  Mr  Streeter,  Mr.  William  Johr  fq  i  to  Miss  Lydia  A. 
L.  Dyer,  of  Cambridge ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Foss,  Mr.  Russell  S.  Liuscott  to  Miss  El- 
len D.  Foss,  of  North  Leeds,  Me.;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Stowe.  Mr.  John  Britton  to 
Miss  Christina  L.  Hanbrv ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Chapin.  Mr.  Thomas  HaJsted  to  Miss 
Mercy  J.  Bartlett.  of  Charlestown  ;  br  Rev.  Dr.  Stow.  Mr.  Albert  F-  Chandler 
to  Miss  Martha  R.  Fuller;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Dawes,  Mr.  Elisha  N.  Crosby  to  Miss 
LeTinia  G.  Chapman. — At  Charlestown,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Ellis.  Mr.  Robert  H. 
Johnson,  of  Ithica,  N.  Y-,  to  Miss  Frances  E.  Allen. — At  Dorchester,  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Pike.  Mr.  J.  Edwin  Swan  to  Miss  Annie  E.  Tower. — At  East  Cambridge, 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Holland.  Mr.  Edwin  A.  Hinckley,  of  Barnstable,  to  Miss  Mary  A. 
Madison.— At  Quiocy.  by  Rev.  Mr.  Tucker,  Mr.  Samuel  T.  Allen  to  Miss 
Mary  A.  Damon. — At  Weymouth,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Mellen,  Mr.  Alva  S.  Morrison, 
of  Braintree,  to  Miss  Lizzie  A.  Curtis. — At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Winn.  jjr. 
Charles  H.  Cadin  to  Miss  Lois  Kehew. — At  Methuen,  bv  Rev.  Mr.  Phillips, 
Mr.  William  C.  Sleeper  to  Miss  flattie  A.  Ingalls  — At  Gloucester,  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Pierce.  Mr.  Nathan  Wonson  to  Miss  Jane  Sabeau. — At  Taunton,  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Blake.  Mr.  George  F.  Champnev  to  Miss  Elizabeth  J.  Wihnarth.— At  Fall 
River,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Batbawav.  Mr.  David  C.  Thrasher  to  Miss  Sarah  E.  Evans. 


DEATHS. 


A  serious    Question. — If  a  cigar  makes  a  man  ill,  will  a 
cheroot  make  a  Man-ilia  ? 


In  this  city,  Mr.  William  II  VThittemore.  31;  Mrs.  Betsey  Eessc.  of  New 
York,  70;  Mrs.  Catherine  K.  Smith.  26;  Mr.  Thomas  flowin.  45;  Miss  Georgi- 
ana  .Ashland,  21;  Mr.  Frederic  A.  Sumner,  59;  Mr.  Ken d rick  Carlisle.  20; 
Widow  Sarah  Hearsev.92;  Miss  Abbv  Putnam.  17;  Pbineas.  second  son  of 
Rev.  Phineas  and  Augusta  S.  Stowe.  3 i  months  o  days.— At  Charlestown.  Mr. 
Josiah  L.  Shattuck,  S9.— At  Cambridgeport.  Mrs.  Julia  Ann  Lombard.  37.— 
At  Cambridge,  Mrs.  Hannah  Gardner.  7-i.— At  Beading.  Mr.  Samuel  T. 
Rugcles.  63.— At  Lvnn,  Mrs.  Sophronia  Turner.  56.— At  Saleai.  Mrs.  Jane 
Howe,  70.— At  Marblehead,  Mrs.  Sallv  Eowden,  S4-— At  DaiiVers.  Mrs.  Re- 
becca B  Dodge.  37.— At  Beverlv.  Mrs.  Judith  Cox.  S7  — At  Newburyport, 
Miss  Catherine  Farnham,  71.— At  Marshfield.  Mr.  Joshua  Lonng,  84 —At 
South  Scituate.  Mr.  William  Copelaud,  72.— At  Taunton,  Mrs.  Hannah  P. 
Dean.  42.— At  Millburv,  Mr.  Elijah  Holmes.  77-— At  Dartmouth.  Mr.  William 
P.  Peck,  44.— At  Seekonk,  Captain  Simeon  Walker,  81.— At  Chesterfield.  Mrs. 
Sarah  Tavlor,  SI.— At  rivmouth,  Mr.  Chandler  Robbins,  69.— At  Worcester, 
Mrs.  Eunice  Brigham,  09"— At  Pittefield,  Mr.  Thomas  I.itwrerce.  69.— At  Ed- 
gartown.  Capt.  S;unuel  Cofiin,  7i.— At  Cbilmark.  Mrs.  Eunice  Maybew.  76- — 
At  Agawam.  Mrs.  Clarissa  Allen,  72.— At  North  Egremonf,  Mrs.  Thankful 
Millard.  77.— At  North  Adams.  .Mr.  Nathan  Kimball,  74.— At  Peru,  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Pratt,  92.— At  Dover,  Mr.  Seth  Mason,  m- 
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GDIjc  poet's  Comet". 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
THE    SKGLECTED. 

DT  COROLLA  II.  ClUSWEtt. 


Tho  dismal  day  is  gono  at  list,  and  I  am  here  alono : 
But  still,  as  I  have  evor  thought,  I  think  or  thee,  miuo  own ! 
One  star,  hut  one,  is  gleaming  forth  from  night's  o'ercloudcd  brow- 
Where  art  thou,  treasured  of  my  soul,  where  art  thou  sleeping  now? 
With  mournlog  heart  in  solitudo  I  spend  each  weary  day, 
Yet  ever  hope  the  time  may  come  when  grief  shall  pass  away ; 
Though  iu  thy  looks  X  ne'er  cau  read  one  tender  thought  of  me— 
For  thou  art  haughty,  proud  aud  cold,  as  If  thy  heart  was  free. 

Yet,  I  can  be  as  proud  as  thou— as  cold,  as  haughty,  too, 
And  hide  in  solitude  my  love,  yet  still  remain  as  true 
As  when  I  first  was  won  by  thee,  false,  heartless  as  thou  art! 
And  though  neglected,  still  lovo  on,  with  pure,  devoted  heart. 
Sometimes  I  think  there  burneth  yet  within  thy  manly  breast 
A  silent,  hidden,  quivering  flame  that  will  not  sink  to  rest: 
And,  0,  were  I  asaured  of  this— and  that  it  burned  for  m«, 
I'd  wish  no  other  joy  in  life,  this  would  so  precious  bo! 

DEPARTED  SUMMER. 
Departed  Summer,  lovely  guest! 

Fleeting  as  fair,  we  sigh  for  thee! 
0,  why  for  thee  must  earth  be  drest 

In  chaplets  from  each  mourning  free? 
Why  must  the  birds  in  terror  haste, 
And  flee  for  life  from  scenes  so  waste? 

Alas,  the  winter's  icy  breath 

Should  weave  for  thee  a  snowy  pall, 
IIowl  o'er  thy  tomb  the  dirge  of  death, 

And  shriek  a  warning  for  us  all! 
Yet  did  I  say  alas! — ah,  no! 
Come,  Winter,  for  thou,  too,  must  go.- 


■Avellng's  Poetic  Hours. 


A  LEAFY  NOOK. 
No  human  step  could  here  bo  heard  to  move, 
The  busy  winds  grew  mute  as  maiden's  love, 
Or  feared  to  breathe  iu  such  a  calm  retreat, 
Where  you  might  think  to  hear  the  heart  of  Nature  beat. — Meldbed. 


<&j\iax$  <feg  Cjrair, 


GOSSIP    "WITH    THE    READER. 

Sharp  weather,  friends!  As  we  write,  with  one  eye  on  the  paper  and  one 
eyo  on  the  street,  a  clear  coal  fire  burning  in  the  grate  (if  we  ever  abused 
that  great  institution,  we  ask  its  pardon),  we  can  see  that  all  our  male  fellow- 
citizens  are  most  unpatriotically  changed  into  blue-noses,  while  the  ladies 
are  whirled  along  before  the  blast  like  scattered  rose-leaves  in  a  storm.  The 
last  rose  of  summer  was  used  up  long  ago,  and  now  for  winter  and  its  plea- 
sures. Back  to  the  country— for  we  vibrate  between  town  and  country  like 
a  pendulum,  or  rather  with  the  pendulum  of  a  throbbing,  great-hearted  rail- 
road train— how  brown  and  bare  the  fields!  A  few  solitary  cattle  shiver 
over  the  remembrance  of  the  deep  pastures  of  June.  The  trees  look  like  a 
forest  of  skeletons  in  an  anatomical  college— flowers,  there  are  none— and, 
instead  of  sheep,  we  shall  soon  have  snow-fleeces  resting  on  the  hills.    Every 

sigh  and  sound  of  nature  whispers  winter In  Sheridan's  clap-trap  play 

of  "  Plzarro,';  Rolla  tells  us  that  his  countrymen  "  Feek  no  change."  Happy 
fellows!  They  never  bothered  their  heads  about  the  lack  of  specie,  nobly 
ignored  the  great  question  of  currency,  and  perplexed  not  their  brains  about 

suspensions The  bushes  by  the  roadside  have  a  cold,  poetical  look  now, 

because  they  arc  covered  with  frozen  rime When  our  friend  Jinx  was  in 

England,  lately,  he  one  day  saw  a  herd  of  gipsies'  donkeys  feeding  on  the 
slopes  beside  a  gentle  river,  and  said  it  reminded  him  of  Bnrns's  "  banks  and 

brays  "—Jinx  is  so  poetical Wasn't  the  Itonzani  ballet-troupe  at  the 

Boston  great?  Did  you  ever  see  so  many  pair  of  "  light,  fantastic  toes" 
tripping  harmoniously  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Old  Carlyle  likened  the 
ballet-troupe  to  a  number  of  white  saucers  on  pink  stands.  Certainly  the 
ratio  of  pink  supporters  to  gauze  skirts  is  as  i  to  1— but  we  must  all  be  en- 
raptured at  the  poetry  of  motion The  newspapers  that  publish  the  In- 
dian news  ought  to  accompany  it  with  Sanscrit  vocabularies.  The  reporters 
and  letter- writers  from  Hindostan  seem  to  take  an  insane  pleasure  in  inter- 
larding their  accounts  with  unintelligible  words.  What  do  we  know  about 
daks,  and  detns.  and  baboos,  and  punkahs,  and  cuteherries,  and  soubadars,  and 

almas,  and  rajahpoots? It  is  a  popular  fallacy  to  think  that  you  can 

make  pork  out  of  pig-iron,  or  that  you  can  become  a  shoemaker  by  drinking 

sherry-cobblers Keats  the  poet  never  was  married,  yet  the  papers  are 

circulating  a  report  that  tl  his  widow  "  is  living  in  Cincinnati.  A  brother  of 
the  poet  came  to  this  country,  however,  and  died  in  Louisville — and  it  is 

probably  his  widow Richter  says :— "  Most  of  the  finger-works.,  whereby 

the  fomale  quicksilver  is  made  stationary,  bring  with  them  this  mischief— the 
mind,  remaining  idle,  either  grows  rusty  with  dulness,  or  is  given  over  to  the 
circling  maze  of  fancy,  where  wave  succeeds  wave.  Sewing  and  knitting- 
needles,  for  instance,  keep  open  the  wounds  of  disappointed  love  longer  than 
all  the  romances  in  the  world— they  are  thorns,  which  prick  through  the 
drooping  roses.  But  give  the  young  girl  such  an  occupation  as  young  men 
generally  have,  which  shall  require  a  new  thought  every  minute,  and  the  old 
one  cannot  he  continually  raying  up  and  glaring  before  her.  Especially, 
change  of  employment  contributes  to  heal  woman's  heart ;  constant  progress 

in  someone  thing,  man's." There  will  have  been  coined  in  the  Paris  mint 

during  the  year  1857,  not  less  than  600,000,000  of  francs  in  gold While 

we  wore  having  an  Indian  summer,  they  were  enjoying  a  cold  snap  at  the 

South The  mythical  "  Belle  Brittan"  has  begun  to  write  letters  from 

New  York,  to  the  Boston  Transcript The  national  debt  in  1853  was 

572,000,000.    It  has  now  become  reduced  to  620,000,000,  with  a  fund  of 

5510,000,000  in  the  treasury The  Siamese  Twins,  after  a  retirement  of 

twenty  years,  are  now  exhibiting  themselves  again.  They  are  dow  47  years 
of  age,  hare  each  a  wife  and  three  children,  two  of  the  latter  accompanying 

them The  New  York  Times  thus  gravely  r  ddresses  the  young  ladies  of 

to-day: — "Let  me  speak  of  two  things — extravagance  and  monstrosity  in 
dress.  In  the  days  of  your  mothers,  six  or  eight  yards  of  silk  were  enough 
for  a  dress — now,  yen  must  have  sixteen.    This  enormity  does  not  beautify 

you — it  renders  you  hideous." In  the  days  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  as 

Harriet  Byron  shows  us,  the  ladies  made  room  for  the  gentlemen  in  carriage?, 
and  for  their  own  circumference  in  sedan-chairs,  by  slipping  the  hoop  upon 

the  left  shoulder A  Paris  letter-writer  says  that  a  little  hoy,  three  and  a 

half  years  of  ago,  recently  killed  a  woman  in  that  city  because  she  contra- 
dicted him.  He  walked  into  the  kitchen,  where  she  was  sitting,  and  plunged 
a  sharp-pointed  knife  into  her  side,  in  the  region  of  the  heart.     His  victim 

died  almost  instantly  That  sing-song  style  of  delivery,  to  which  some 

famous  actors  have  been  given,  is  no  longer  the  mode  at  Paris.  Some  time 
ago,  an  actor  of  Rachels  troupe  was  given  the  part  of  "Thcrameue."  He 
eang  the  famous  recital  as  if  he  had  been  taught  by  an  operatic  composer. 
In  the  middle  of  his  declamation  a  man  rose  from  the  parquette,  and  said, 


'•Pardon  me!     You  are  deceived— that  Is  not  the  «ir." Bayard  Taylor 

writes  thus  from-  the  Steppes  of  Tartary  :— "  At  tho  mouth  of  the  Tana  wo 
picked  up  four  Englishmen,  who  had  been  salmon-fishing  on  the  river.  They 
were  sunburnt,  spotted  with  mosquito  bites,  and  had  had  little  luck,  tho 
river  being  full  of  nets  aud  the  fiord  of  seals,  between  which  the  best  of  the 
salmon  are  either  caught  or  devoured;  but  they  spoke  of  their  experience 
with  true  English  relish.  '  O,  it  was  very  jolly,'  said  one,  '  we  were  so  awfully 
bitten  by  mosquitoes.  Then  our  interpreter  always  lost  everything  just  be- 
fore wo  wanted  it— think  of  his  losing  our  frying-pan,  so  that  we  had  to  fry  in 
the  lids  of  our  kettles !  He  had  a  habit  of  falling  overboard  and  getting  near- 
ly drowned  before  we  could  pull  him  in.  We  had  a  rough  time  of  it,  but  it 
was  very  jolly,  I  assure  you!'  The  young  fellows  meant  what  they  said; 
they  wero  all  the  better  for  their  roughing,  and  I  wish  the  spindle-shanked 
youths,  who  polk  and  flirt  at  Newport,  had  manliness  enough  for  such  under- 
takings."  Bulwersays  that,  in  the  good  old  days.  ■'  Hate  played  an  hon- 
est part  in  the  theatre  of  the  world.  In  fact,  when  we  read  history,  it  seems 
to  have  '  starred  it '  on  the  stage.  But  now,  where  is  Hate? — who  ever  sees 
its  face?  Is  it  that  smiling,  good-tempered  creature,  that  presses  you  by  the 
haud  so  cordially  ?— or  that  dignified  figure  of  state  that  calls  you  its  'right 
honorablo  friend?'  Is  it  that  bowing,  grateful  dependent?— is  it  that  soft- 
eyed  Amaryllis?    Ask  not — guess   not.     You  will  only  know  it  to  be  Hate 

when  the  poison  is  in  your  cup,  or  the  poignard  in  your  breast." Avery 

clever  epitaph  was  once  suggested  for  the  tomb  of  Robespierre — "  Passenger, 

do  not  pity  my  fate.     If  I  were  alive,  you  would  be  dead." The  Sultan 

of  Turkey  looks,  it  i3  said,  like  a  "  used-up  man,"  though  still  quite  young. 
A  traveller,  who  recently  saw  him  ridiDg  on  horseback,  says,  "His  hand 
trembled  as  he  smoothed  down  his  dress;  and  when  his  eye  met  mine,  as  it 
did  once  or  twice,  ho  turned  it  away  with  a  precipitation  that  rendered  you 

almost  as  uneasy  as  the  steady  stono  gaze  ot  Louis  Napoleon." Some 

Englishwomen  have  greatly  distinguished  themselves  by  riding.  At  New- 
market, in  April  and  May,  1758,  Mrs.  Pond  rode  one  horse  a  thousand  miles 
in  a  thousand  consecutive  hours,  for  a  wager  of  two  hundred  guineas.  In  a 
few  weeks  afterwards,  Mr.  Pond  rode  the  same  horse  one  thousand  miles  in 

two-thirds  of  the  time Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  was  rather  down  upon 

Napoleon  I.,  when  he  wrote  his  essay  on  that  great  man.  Among  other 
pleasant  remarks,  he  says,  L:  He  was  a  thief.  He  did  mean  things.  He  was 
rude  in  the  extreme.  He  pinched  ladies'  cheeks.  He  listened  to  others'  se- 
crets.   He  peeked  through  key-boles." It  is  a  well-accredited  fact,  that 

the-Bishop  of  Winchester  fixed  a  visitation  of  his  clergy,  but  altered  the  date, 

because  it  fell  upon  a  Derby,  England,  race-day The  Louisville  Journal 

says :— "  An  editor  tells  about  a  prodigious  calf  he  saw  at '  the  Springs.1  The 
editor  was  probably  drinking  from  one  of  the  springs  when  he  discovered  the 

prodigy." "We  know  a  bank  whereon  the  wild  thyme  blows."    Mrs. 

Partington  says,  that  "  if  any  one  knows  a  bank  where  a  '  wild  time  '  has  not 

been  produced  this  season,  she  would  just  like  'em  to  point  it  out." A 

"  tough  un  ■'  is  told  by  the  Boston  Traveller,  about  "  one  of  our  distinguish- 
ed chemists,"  who  was  so  absorbed  in  his  experiments,  that  he  did  not  ob- 
serve that  his  own  nose  was  burning  iu  the  candle,  till  a  companion  told  him 
of  it! A  vagabond-looking  fellow,  with  well-manured  rags  partially  cov- 
ering his  person,  was  lately  brought  before  a  magistrate  at  Tourbridge,  Eng- 
land, on  the  charge  of  stealing  turnips.  After  making  some  droll  remark, 
he  was  asked  by  the  magistrate.  "  But  didn't  you  take  the  turnips  found  in 
your  pockets?1' — "  Certainly  not!  I  went  to  sleep  in  the  field  among  the  tur- 
nips, and  the  three  you  found  in  my  pockets  grew  in  them  while  I  lay  there, 
the  heat  of  my  body  causing  them  to  shoot  up  faster  than  ordinary.  I  steal 
turnips,  your  worship  ?  I'd  scorn  the  idea !" Why  was  Pharaoh's  daugh- 
ter like  a  chair-maker  ?    Because  she  got  a  little  prophet  from  the  rushes  on 

the  banks.    So  is  a.  broker  like  Pharaoh's  daughter,  then! A  couple  of 

Worcester  county  teamsters  left  their  wagons  to  go  ahead,  a  few  days  since, 
while  they  stopped  to  take  a  "snifter."  Going  on  afterwards  to  overtake 
their  teams,  they  found  a  wheel  on  tho  road,  which  they  rolled  down  a  steep 
hill,  "just  for  fun."  Coming  up  with  their  teams,  they  were  chagrined  to 
find  one  of  them  going  on  three  wheels.    They  will  restrain  their  humor  in 

future When  a  lady  sits  down  to  the  piano-forte,  always  volunteer  to 

turn  over  the  leaves.  To  be  able  to  read  music  is  of  no  consequence,  as  you 
will  know  she  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  when  she  stops  short.  If  you 
turn  over  two  leaves  at  once,  you  will  probably  have  the  secret  thanks  of 
most  of  the  company Jeremy  Collier's  ideas  of  good  criticism  are  emi- 
nently characteristic.  If  a  man  wishes  to  be  a  critic,  he  should  deal  with  an 
author,  says  Collier,  just  as  if  he  were  an  enemy.  "  To  give  him  time  to  feel 
his  limbs,  and  to  march,  may  be  of  ill-consequence;  he  may  be  joined  by  his 
friends,  and  gain  upon  the  country,  and  then  it  will  be  too  late  to  stop  his 

progress." Authors  were  formerly  more  modest  than  they  are  now. 

Even  Dr.  Johnson's  temperament  had  a  spice  of  self-depreciation  in  it. 
Speaking  of  a  friend,  Mr.  Gilbert  Walmsley— of  whose  society  he  was  at  one 
time  fond— he  says,  "  I  honored  him,  and  he  endured  me."    The  language  of 

a  modern  Johnson  would  be.  "I  endured  him,  and  he  honored  me." At 

a  recent  agricultural  fair  in  California,  there  were  some  fine  displays  of  female 
equestrianism.  One  young  lady,  after  riding  nearly  all  night  from  Sacra- 
mento to  Stockton,  entered  the  lists  on  the  ensuing  morning  and  secured  the 
first  prize.  Among  other  accomplishments  iu  this  department,  she  showed 
that  she  could  saddle  her  horse;  leap  on  his  back  from  the  ground,  then  un- 
saddle him,  remount  in  the  same  way,  and  then  ride  him  at  full  speed  bare- 
back, a  la  woman.  A  little  girl  of  eight  years  only  joined  in  the  race,  and 
came  near  gaining  the  first  prize.  She  could  also  saddle  her  horse,  change 
her  position  in  full  career  from  a  female  attitude  to  that  of  a  male,  and  ride 

her  horse  with  a  rope  about  his  nose  instead  of  a  bridle According  to  a 

statement  recently  published,  one  of  the  Rhode  Island  banks  had  a  circula- 
tion of  63S6.702,  and  only  s'.ven  dollars  in  specie !     This  was  certainly  a  model 

bank .The  papers  speak  of  a  race  between  two  "  skeleton  boats  "  in  the 

Delaware,  but  don't  mention  whether  they  had  skeleton  rowers The 

patriotism  of  the  government  of  Saxe-Coburg  Gotha  will  not  suffer  the  crea- 
tion of  the  St.  Helena  medal  to  remain  without  a  reply.  It  was  ordered,  that 
on  the  18th  of  October,  prayers  should  be  read  in  all  churches,  giving  thanks 
for  the  victory  which  the  allies,  forty-three  years  ago,  gained  at  Leipsic  over 

Napoleon  I In  the  tobacco  manufactory  of  M.  PrsBtorius,  at  Berlin,  has 

just  been  constructed  a  machine  for  making  cigars.  It  rolls  5000  cigars  a 
day,  and  economizes  both  tobacco  and  manual  labor. 


KECESSITY  OF  EXERCISE. 

The  benefit  of  exercise,  to  those  whose  occupation  does  not  lead 
them  to  make  any  physical  exertions,  cannot  be  too  highly  esti- 
mated. The  body  must  undergo  a  certain  amount  of  fatigue  to 
preserve  its  natural  strength,  and  maintain  all  the  muscles  and 
organs  in  proper  vigor.  This  activity  equalizes  the  circulation, 
and  distributes  the  blood  more  effectually  through  every  part. 
Cold  feet,  or  chill  anywhere,  shows  that  the  circulation  ij  languid 
there.  The  muscles,  duriog  exercise,  press  on  tho  veins,  and  help 
forward  the  current,  quickening  every  vessel  into  activity.  The 
valves  of  the  heart  are  in  this  way  aided  in  the  work  of  sending 
on  its  stream,  and  relieved  of  a  certain  amount  of  labor.  If  exer- 
cise is  neglected,  the  blood  gathers  too  much  about  this  central 
region,  and  the  oppression  about  the  heart,  difficulty  of  breathing, 
lowness  of  spirits,  anxiety  and  heaviness,  numerous  aches  and 
stitches,  are  evidences  of  stagnation.  People  arc  afraid  to  take 
exercise,  because  they  fancy  they  want  breath,  and  feel  languid. 
But  the  very  effort  would  free  the  heart  from  this  burden,  by  urg- 
ing the  blood  forward  to  the  extremities ;  it  would  ease  their 
breathing  by  liberating  their  lungs  from  the  same  superabundance  ; 
it  would  make  the  frame  feel  active  and  light,  as  the  effect  of 
equalized  circulation  and  free  action.-  Hall's  Journal  of  Health. 


Cljnia  gtisallimjj. 


ADAMS,  CALHOUN,  CLAY  AND  WEBSTER. 

Permit  mc  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  example  of  the  four 
great  statesmen  of  the  North,  the  West,  and  tho  South — whoso 
names  arc  the  boast  and  the  ornament  of  the  last  generation — 
Adams,  Calhoun,  Clay  and  Webster,  who  forgot  tho  colossal 
anxieties,  the  stern  contentions,  tho  herculean  labors,  and  tho 
thankless  sacrifices,  of  the  public  service,  in  the  retirement  of  the 
country,  and  tho  calm  and  healthful  pursuits  of  agriculture.  One 
of  these  four  great  men  it  was  not  my  fortune  personally  to  behold 
in  the  enjoyment  of  these  calm  and  rational  pleasures ;  but  I  well 
remember  hearing  him  say,  with  a  radiant  countenance,  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  triumphs  or  honors  of  public  life  so  grateful  to 
his  feelings  as  his  return  to  his  home  in  Carolina,  at  the  close  of 
the  session  of  Congress,  when  every  individual  on  his  plantation, 
not  excepting  the  humblest,  came  out  to  bid  him  welcome,  and  to 
receive  the  cordial  pressure  of  his  hand.  I  was  often  the  witness 
of  the  heartfelt  satisfaction  which  Mr.  Adams  enjoyed  on  his  an- 
cestral acres,  especially  in  contemplating  the  trees  planted  by 
himself,  thousands  of  which  are  now  scattered  over  the  estate. 
While  he  ministered  in  this  way  to  the  gratification  and  service  of 
other  times,  he  felt  he  was  discharging  no  small  portion  of  the 
debt  which  each  generation  owes  to  its  successors.  Adopting  a 
tree  as  the  device  of  his  seal,  he  added  to  it,  as  the  expressive 
motto,  the  words  which  Cicero  quotes  with  approbation  from  an 
ancient  Latin  poet,  AUeri  sacuto.  Mr.  Adams  took  particular 
pleasure  in  watching  the  growth  of  some  white  maples,  the  seeds 
of  which  he  had  gathered  as  they  dropped  from  the  parent  trees 
in  front  of  that  venerable  hall  in  Philadelphia,  which  echoed  to 
his  honored  father's  voice,  in  the  great  argument  of  American 
independence.  At  Ashland,  in  1829,1  rode  over  his  extensive 
farm,  with  the  illustrious  orator  and  statesman  of  the  West;  and 
as  the  "  swinish  multitude,"  attracted  by  the  salt  which  he  liber- 
ally scattered  from  his  pocket,  came  running  about  us,  in  the 
beautiful  woodland  pasture,  carpeted  with  that  famous  Kentucky 
blue  grass,  he  good-humoredly  compared  tbem  to  the  office-seek- 
ers, who  hurry  to  Washington,  at  the  commencement  of  an  ad- 
ministration, attracted  by  the  well-flavored  relish  of  a  good  salary. 
Mr.  Webster,  reposing  on  bis  farm  at  Marshfield  from  the  toils  of 
the  forum  and  conflicts  of  the  Senate,  resembled  the  mighty 
ocean,  which  he  so  much  loved,  which,  after  assaulting  the  cloudy 
battlements  of  the  sky  with  all  the  seething  artillery  of  his  furious 
billows,  when  the  gentle  southwest  wind  sings  truce  to  the  ele- 
mental war,  calls  home  his  rolling  mountains  to  their  peaceful 
level,  and  mirrors  the  gracious  heaves  in  his  glassy  bosom. — Ed- 
ward Everett. 

i  ».«»  > 

HOBLE  CONSTANCY. 

"  Caubullee  "  writes  to  the  Daily  News  in  defence  of  missionary 
effort,  and  in  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  officers  may  com- 
mend their  faith  without  violation  of  duty,  tells  the  following 
touching  story : — "  When  the  wretched  6th  regiment  mutinied  at 
Allahabad,  and  murdered  their  officers,  one  of  them,  a  lad  of  six- 
teen, escaped  in  the  darkness  to  a  neighboring  ravine.  Here  he 
found  water,  and,  although  desperately  wounded,  this  without 
food  prolonged  his  life  and  sufferings  during  four  long  days  and 
rights.  Each  night  he  contrived  to  raise  himself  with  difficulty 
into  a  tree  for  protection  from  troops  of  jackals.  But  the  poor 
boy's  lengthened  sufferings  tended,  doubtless,  to  draw  him  more 
sensibly  into  communion  with  Him,  whose  felt  presence  enables 
the  martyr  to  triumph  at  the  stake.  He  had  a  high  commission 
to  fulfil  before  his  departure.  On  the  fifth  day  he  was  discovered 
in  a  dying  state,  and  was  dragged  by  the  brutal  Sepoys  before  one 
of  their  leaders  to  receive  sentence  There  he  found  another  pris- 
oner— a  Christian  catechist,  formerly  a  Mohammedan — whom  his 
expected  executioners  were  attempting  to  torment  and  terrify  into 
recantation.  Appalled  by  the  terrible  fate  which  awaited  him  as 
an  apostate  from  Islamism,  the  firmness  of  the  native  was  giving 
way,  upon  which  the  officer,  who  had  been  anxiously  watching  the 
result,  cried  out,  '  O,  padre,  do  not  deny  the  Lord  Jesus  !'  At 
this  moment  the  alarm  of  a  sudden  attack  by  Col.  Neil  and  the 
Madras  Fusiliers  caused  tho  flight  of  the  murderous  fanatics,  and 
the  catechist's  life  was  saved;  but  the  youthful  martyr  was  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  cruelty — he  had  entered  into  his  rest." 


ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  GREEKS. 

Next  to  the  pleasure  enjoyed  by  the  traveller  in  contemplating 
the  ruins  of  Greece  roust  be  ranked  {Jiat  of  comparing  the  simi- 
larity of  the  manners  of  the  present  inhabitants  with  those  of  tho 
ancients.  In  many  of  the  ordinary  practices  of  life  this  resem- 
blance is  striking.  The  hottest  hours  of  the  day  are  still  devoted 
to  sleep,  as  they  were  in  the  times  recorded  by  Xenophon,  when 
Conon  attempted  to  escape  from  the  Lacedaemonians  at  Lesbos, 
and  when  Phcebidas  surprised  the  citadel  of  Thebes.  The  Greeks 
still  feed  chiefly  upon  vegetables,  and  salted  or  pickled  provisions. 
The  eyebrows  of  the  Greek  women  are  still  blackened  by  art,  and 
their  cheeks  painted  occasionally  with  red  and  white,  as  described 
by  Xenophon.  This  latter  custom  in  particular  is  universal  in 
Zante  among  the  upper  classes.  The  laver,  from  which  water  is 
poured  from  the  hand  previous  to  eating,  appears  by  many  pas- 
sages in  the  Odyssey  to  have  been  a  common  utensil  in  the  time  of 
Homer;  and  something  like  the  small  movable  table,  universally 
used  in  the  Levant,  seems  to  have  been  common  among  the  an- 
cient Greeks.  According  to  Herodotus,  in  his  description  of  the 
banquet  given  by  the  Theban  Antigonns  to  Mardonius  and  the 
chiefs  of  the  Persian  army,  there  were  two  men,  a  Persian  and  a 
Theban,  placed  at  each  tahle — which  circumstance,  being  so  par- 
ticularly remarked,  was  probably  a  deviation  from  the  custom  of 
each  person  having  a  table  to  himself. — Turner's  Tour  in  the  Levant. 


A  "BLACK  HOLE"  IN  HONG-KONG. 

The  China  Mail  says  that  a  "  black  hole  "  has  been  found  for 
the  Chinese  in  Hong-Kong.  Speaking  from  actual  observation, 
the  miter  says,  "  Forty-two  Chinese  wero  crammed  into  a  cell 
sixteen  feet  long  by  fifteen  feet  broad,  furnished  with  only  one 
small  aperture  for  ventilation,  and  strictly  confined  there  for 
twenty  days  !  Covering,  they  required  none;  for,  as  may  easi  y 
bo  supposed,  the  den  was  in  a  perfect  stew,  the  air-hole  being  only 
eleven  inches  high  bv  six  feet  long,  and  placed  m  the  extreme 
upper  corner  of  the  room."  The  prisoners— some  boys,  others 
old  men— were  none  of  them  condemned  felons.  They  were  in 
the  employ  of  the  Essing  firm  at  the  time  of  the  late  diabolical  at- 
tempt at  poisoning  the  Europeans ;  but  there  was  no  evidence 
against  them— the  really  accused  have  since  been  acquitted.  I  ho 
imprisonment  was  not  all,  however.  According  to  tho  China 
Mail  the  victims  were  left,  after  a  time,  without  food,  except  such 
as  their  friends  gave  them.  At  the  representations  of  a  medical 
oentleman,  who  visited  the  hole  with  the  writer  in  the  China  Mail, 
the  prisoners  were  removed  to  better  quarters.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  against  whom  no  charge  was  definitely  brought,  were 
confined  for  twenty-eight  hours  in  the  open  air  without  food. 


BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM    COM  PAN  I  OX. 
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Easilt  Dosb  —  Thero  In  not  a  villain  or  town  In  the  country  so  imnll,  but 
that  a  club  Of  twelvo  ftlhferitwii  might  bo  easily  obtained  for  ,l  Uallou'n  Plc- 
torlal,"and  the  wtirk  DO  thufl  procurud  for  each  at  two  rollahji  a  year,  beside* 
a  grofti  r<7H/  to  tbfl  per* on  who  sends  the  names  and  money.  Any  person  de- 
nirliiK  to  form  a  club,  ran  have  sample  copies  Bout  free  of  charge,  by  Bonding 
ub  a  lino  to  that  effect. 

lEoitotial  iWelangc. 

A  few  days  sinco,  a  son  of  Col.  Joseph  J.  Winter,  of  Clarks- 
burg, Va.,  returned  from  a  three  years'  absence  in  Kansas  quite 
unexpectedly,  when  ono  of  his  sisters  was  so  overcome-  by  tho 
sudden  surprise,  that  she  fell  to  tho  floor  dead.  Her  health  for 
porno  time  before  hud  been  delicate.  Wc  remember  to  have  heard 
tlmt  ono  of  Dickens's  children  died  of  joy  on  seeing  his  futher  on 
his  return  from  Amorica. Senator  Gwin  bus  brought  to  Wash- 
ington, 1).  C,  from  California,  a  youthful  Japanese,  pained  Jo&Oph 
Hoco,  who  was  picked  up  from  a  wrecked  junk  by  a  San  Francisco 
vessel,  several  years  sinco,  and  who  has  sinco  acquired  a  good 
American  education.  Ho  is  believed  to  bo  the  only  Americanized 
Japanese  in  tho  country;  and  as  he  possesses  perfect  familiarity 
with  the  language,  habits  and  laws  of  his  native  land,  ho  will 
probably  provo  a  valuable  agent  of  our  own  government  in  its 
intercourse  with  Japan.-— Tho  Parma  Gazottc  announces  that 
a  subscription  has  been  opened  at  Parma  for  a  monument  to  Cor- 
reggio.     Considering  that  Corrcggio  died  two  or  three  hundred 

years  ago,  this  movement  is  rather  Rip  Van  Winkle-ish. Sir 

Charles  Napier,  who  did  not  take  Cronstadt,  brought  down  cheers 
to  tho  following  sentiments  : — "Putting  them  (the  Hindoo  wretch- 
es) to  death  is  nothing — it  is  almost  a  mercy ;  but  though  I  would 
save  their  women  and  children,  not  another  human  briny  should  live 
there,  if  we  had  the  power  of  putting  them  to  death.  I  am  snro  thero 
is  not  one — not  even  tho  most  kind  and  most  religious  in  the 
world — that  for  ono  moment  would  be  mealy-mouthed  enough  to 
say  that  one  of  them  should  be  saved.  No,  not  only  Delhi,  but  that 
all  other  revolted  towns,  must  be  razed  to  tho  ground  like  Sodom 

and  Gomorrah."    Kind,  benevolent,  Christian  sentiments ! An 

exchange  paper  reports  that  "a  grand  national  museum  has  been 
opened  in  Saco,  Maine,  the  curiosities  consisting  of  two  stuffed 
panthers  jumping  at  a  dead  raccoon  !" The  bank  paper  circu- 
lation of  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  is  estimated  as  fol- 
lows : — Bills  of  a  less  denomination  than  five  dollars,  seven  mil- 
lions ;  of  five  dollars,  forty  millions ;  ten  dollars,  thirteen  millions ; 
twenty  dollars,  thirty-five  millions  ;  fifty  dollars,  thirty  millions ; 
of  tho  denomination  of  one  hundred  dollars  and  upwards,  forty- 
five  millions.  ■ Daniel  Dancer,  when  he  had  £3000  a  year,  used 

to  beg  a  pinch  of  snuff  from  his  friends,  and  when  his  box  was 
full,  bartered  its  contents  for  a  tallow  candle.  But  his  parsimoni- 
ous ingenuity  appears  contemptible  in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
Russian  miser,  who  learned  to  bark  that  he  might  avoid  the  ex- 
pense of  keeping  a  dog. The  thunder  of  great  words  does  not 

always  betoken  a  great  thought,  for  many  a  grand  salute  is  fired 

with  a  blank  cartridge. Dr.  Moriarty,  in  a  lecture  delivered  in 

Boston  upon  the  troubles  in  India,  spoke  of  the  fifty  thousand 
pounds  sterling  expended  by  the  London  Society  for  Bibles.  The 
natives  received  them  gladly,  for  paper  was  scarce  there,  and  the 
leaves  were  soon  made  available  as  wrapping-paper  for  pepper, 
etc.,  and  the  board  in  the  covers  re-appeared  in  the  frame-work  of 

sandals. To  secure  the  ingratitude  of  a  mean  man,  assist  him 

in  time  of  need — do  him  various  acts  of  kindness.     The  recipe 

never  fails. Litchfield  county,  Conn.,  it  is  said,  has  been  the 

birthplace  of  thirteen  United  States  senators,  twenty-two  repre- 
sentatives in  congress,  nine  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  at  least  fifteen  judges  of  the  higher  courts  of 
other  States,  and  ten  presidents  and  eight  professors  of  col- 
leges.   The  wearing  of  earrings  was  a  mark  of  nobility  at 

Athens — an  indication  of  servitude  amongst  the  Hebrews  and 

Romans. The  prince  imperial  of  France  is  apparently  destined 

to  represent  the  united  service,  for  ho  has  lately  been  figuring  in  a 
sailor's  costume,  although  he  is  inscribed  on  the  muster-roll  of  the 
Imperial  Guard.  At  Barritz  he  was  taken  on  board  the  Reine 
Hortensc,  dressed  in  white  ducks,  blue  cotton  shirt,  and  straw  hat, 
with  "  Reine  Hortense  "  on  the  ribbon.  This  costume  must  have 
been  no  less  trying  to  the  infant  of  eighteen  months  than  to  the 
gravity  of  his  future  subjects. 


Rosieo  and  Juliet. — A  literal  translation  of  Shakspeare's 

"Romeo  and  Juliet"  is  announced  for  peiformance  in  Paris  uext 

month.     It  can't  help  being  a  funny  affair.     We  saw  a  literal 

translation  of  Goldsmith  once.     To  the  French  version  of  the 

lines  about  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 

"  When  they  talked  of  their  Raphaels,  Correggios,  and  stuff, 
He  shifted  his  trumpet,  and  only  took  snuff,1' 

this  note  was  appended  by  the  translator — stuff"  means  hero  camlet. 


Madame  Ristori. — This  lady,  after  performing  the  part  of 
Medea,  who  kills  her  children  in  the  tragedy  of  that  name,  at 
Madrid,  went  to  the  queen's  box,  and  solicited  and  obtained  tho 
pardon  of  a  criminal  condemned  to  death.  We  believe  we  have 
mentioned  the  circumstance  before.  Jules  Janin  says  : — "  The 
next  day  as  she  walked  along  people  saluted  her,  pointed  her  out, 
or  said  one  to  another,  '  See,  there  is  Medea ;  she  killed  her  chil- 
dren and  saved  a  poor  soldier's  life  on  one  and  the  same  evening !" 


Bank  Bills. — In  answer  to  frequent  inquiries,  we  would  say, 
that  bank  bills  which  are  current  in  the  place  where  a  subscriber 
resides,  will  always  be  received  at  this  office  at  par  value  to  pay 
subscriptions. 

Remember.— On  the  heels  of  folly  trcadeth  shame— at  the 
back  of  anger  standeth  remorso. 


fflSaagBtoe  ffiatfjetinga. 

The  valuation  of  taxable  property  in  New  Orleans  is  one  hun- 
dred and  six  millions  of  dollar*. 

ChcHtnulM  are  willing  in  Albany  at  three  dollars  a  bushel;  last 
year  they  sold  at  eight. 

Some  of  the  principal  bakers  in  Albany  have  reduced  the  price 
of  their  loaves  one  mm. 

New  Orleans  now  ranks  tho  third  importing  city  in  tin-  [Tfliodi 
In  1855  it  wan  the  fourth. 

There  is  no  scarcity  of  small  change  in  ];<,  i-jii  nn<\  pc<-ie  is  a 
ding  in  the  market. 

Corn  meal  should  novcr  bo  ground  very  fine — it  injures  tho 
richness  of  it. 

By  the  census  of  1855  there  woro  86,000  voters  in  New  York,  of 
whom  -15,500  were  naturalized,  and  tho  rest  native  voters. 

In  some  parts  of  Central  Africa  ivory  is  so  abundant,  that  Dr. 
Livingston  saw  seventy  elephant's  tusks  around  one  thief's  grave. 

It  is  bard  to  tell  what  tho  Utah  saints  will  do  when  the  U«  S. 
soldiers  get  among  them,  but  they  talk  fiercely  enough  beforehand. 

Mr.  Alexander  Alley,  of  Bucksport,  Me.,  is  the  father  of  twenty- 
two  children,  among  whom  there  are  six  pairs  of  twins. 

A  pumpkin,  tho  seed  of  which  came  from  France  through  the 
patent  office,  has  been  raided  at  Moundsville,  Va.,  weighing  200 
pounds  ;  circumference,  7  feet  2  1-2  inches. 

The  Press  says  that  thirty-one  Irishmen  left  Hartford  lately,  on 
their  return  to  Ireland  to  live,  thinking  their  chances  better  in  tho 
old  country  than  in  the  new. 

A  San  Francisco  paper  sa}Ts  there  aro  hundreds  of  servant  girls 
in  that  city  worth  from  ono  to  ten  thousand  dollars  each  ;  their 
ordinary  wages  now  are  twenty-five  dollars  a  month. 

Mr.  Loring  Crocker,  of  Barnstable,  has  raised  this  season,  on 
ono  stock,  and  consequently  from  one  bean,  one  hundred  and  six 
pods,  which  yielded  tour  hundred  and  forty-three  beans  I  This  is 
doing  pretty  well  for  one  bean.     Who  can  beat  it  ? 

An  infant  wonder,  three  years  of  age,  sustained  the  character  of 
the  little  Duke  of  York  in  Mr.  Booth's  performance  of  Richard 
III.,  at  Cincinnati,  one  evening  lately.  On  an  evening  previously 
sho  created  an  excitement  by  a  recitation. 

There  is  a  clerk  who  has  been  in  the  Hew  York  post-office  forty 
years.  He  formerly  carried  the  southern  mail  in  a  bag  under  bis 
arm  across  the  river  to  Jersey  City.  The  same  mail  now  amounts 
to  ten  thousand  pounds  daily. 

Lately  a  body  was  picked  up  on  the  Atlantic  beach,  a  little  to 
the  north  of  Cape  Hatteras,  having  a  belt  around  it  containing 
gold  dust.  No  doubt  it  was  the  corpse  of  one  of  the  passengers 
of  the  ill-fated  Central  America.  Other  dead  bodies  have  been 
seen  floating  in  the  neighborhood. 

Great  attention  is  paid  to  fruit-raising  in  California.  In  the 
famous  Smith  Gardens,  in  Sacramento,  thero  are  now  growing 
10,000  cherry  trees,  and  as  many  seedlings;  100,000  pear  trees, 
and  30,000  seedlings  ;  25,000  peach  trees,  besides  great  numbers 
of  apricots,  plums,  and  other  fruits. 

In  Paris  a  man  may  dine  for  twopence.  In  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Marche  des  Innocents  there  is  a  certain  enterprising  Madame 
Robert,  who  daily  feeds  some  six  thousand  workmen,  in  the  open 
air,  yet  sheltered  from  the  weather.  Her  daily  bill  of  fare  is  cab- 
bage soup,  a  6lice  of  bouilli  (boiled  beef),  a  piece  of  bread  and  a 
glass  of  wine. 

A  sum  of  money  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  clerk  of  one  of 
the  New  York  hotels,  for  safe  keeping,  by  a  person  stopping  at  the 
hotel.  The  next  day  the  clerk  absconded  with  the  money.  The 
proprietors  claimed  that  they  were  not  liable.  The  owner  of  the 
money  brought  a  suit,  and  the  judge  decided  that  the  proprietors 
were  liable  for  the  amount. 

At  a  recent  wedding  in  Trenton,  it  is  stated,  the  bride  received 
presents  of  splendid  sets  of  jewelry,  a  complete  tea  service  of 
heavy  silver,  a  box  containing  silver  spoons,  knives  and  forks, 
five  dozen  of  each,  several  sets  of  exquisitely  beautiful  and  very 
costly  lace,  together  with  a  complete  outfit  of  "household  and  table 
linen.  To  crown  the  whole  was  a  purse  of  $500,  another  of  SS00, 
a  third  of  $1000,  and  a  check  for  $10,000. 

A  Mr.  John  de  la  Haye,  of  Manchester,  England,  has  taken  out 
a  patent  for  submerging  electric  cables.  He  encloses  the  cables 
in  a  "  soluble  compound,"  capable  of  floating  it  for  a  time  on  the 
water.  He  claims  that  five  miles  can  be  paid  out  before  it  begins 
to  sink,  and  that  when  it  goes  down  it  will  be  gradual.  The  ca- 
ble would  thus  descend  horizontally,  instead  of  perpendicularly. 
A  committee  of  engineers  was  to  examine  into  the  matter. 

A  correspondent  of  a  Western  paper,  speaking  of  the  Mormons, 
says: — " I  have  information  from  a  source  which  will  not  admit 
of  a  doubt,  that  the  Mormons  who  have  recently  left  California, 
took  with  them  nearly  eight  tons  of  powder  and  lead,  also  a  ton 
of  revolvers,  all  of  which  have  been  purchased  from  time  to  time 
iu  that  State,  and  taken  quietly  over  to  Carson  Valley  during  the 
last  six  months." 

The  Siecle  states  that  the  possibility  of  uniting  England  and 
France  by  means  of  a  submarine  tunnel  has  been  "practically 
and  scientifically  "  considered  by  a  skilful  engineer,  M.  A.  Thome 
de  Gamond.  This  gentleman  has  submitted  his  project  in  the  first 
place  to  the  emperor,  who  was  greatly  struck  with  it.  Afterwards 
the  minister  of  public  works,  in  accord  with  the  minister  of  marine, 
named  a  special  commission,  composed  of  the  most  scientific 
authorities. 

In  Glasgow,  a  remarkable  fraud  op.  the  customs  has  been  dis- 
covered, amounting  to  £10,000.  John  J.  Moore,  who  owns  a 
bonded  warehouse,  and  his  partner  and  his  assistants  have  been 
captured  by  the  police.  It  seems  that  chests  of  tea  used  to  be 
systematically  emptied  every  day,  and  "  dummies  "  closely  resem- 
bling them,  but  filled  with  bricks  and  dirt,  put  in  their  place.  In 
this  way  the  customhouse  was  heavily  defrauded,  and  the  owners 
of  the  tea  still  more.     The  parties  confessed  the  fact. 

In  this  country  we  waste  a  great  many  things  which  in  the  old 
world  are  made  to  subserve  many  useful  and  ornamental  purposes. 
A  foreign  paper  states  that  horse-chestnuts,  of  which  immense  quan- 
tities are  produced  in  France,  from  the  trees  which  line  the  roads 
and  streets,  this  year  sell  at  a  price  equal  to  that  paid  last  season 
for  potatoes.  Xliey  are  bought  by  the  starch  manufacturers.  We 
have  before  seen  it  stated  that  these  nuts,  in  Europe,  are  largely 
used  as  food  for  sheep. 

Matters  are  not  going  on  as  could  be  wished  in  Hungary.  The 
country  daily  becomes  more  insecure,  and  the  boldness  of  the  rob- 
bers passes  all  belief.  There  arc  but  four  regiment  of  gensdarmes 
in  the  whole  of  Hungary,  and  it  stands  to  reason  that  4000  gens- 
darmes cannot  maintain  order  in  a  country  of  such  enormous  ex- 
tent without  the  aid  of  the  military  power.  Now,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  tho  gensdarmes  and  the  troops  of  the  line  do  not  pull  well 
together,  and  it  is  known  to  the  freebooters  that  such  is  the  case. 


FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO   FORM   CLUBS! 
SUBSCRIBE  EARLY! 
We  have  made  arrangements  to  produce,  in  the  coming  year, 

the  beet  volume  of  Tim  Flao  oi  oob  Union  which  we  have  yet 
published.  It  is  now  twelve  year*  since  wc  commenced  this  favor- 
ite journal,  and  at  no  time  have  we  had  so  Urge  a  subscription 
li.it,  or  so  heavy  an  edition, oi  at  thii  moment  Tiii-  Buccem  is  the 
result  of  no  spasmodic  effort,  bat  arises  from  a  steady,  nnflag 
purpose  to  present  to  the  public  a  truly  valuable  journal,  beanti- 
fully  printed  upon  Ibe  fini  >  material)  sod  in  the  beet  style.  The 
new  volume  will  commence  with  one  of  the  choicest  original  nauti- 
cal stories  wo  have  ever  published,  entitled  : 

THE  SCARLET  FLAG: 

— OB, — 

THE  CARIBBEAN   ROVER. 

BY  LIEUTENANT.  MURRAY. 

Tho  most  popular  novelette  writer  in  the  country,  and  one 
whose  stories  have  found  more  readers  than  any  writer  on  this 
side  of  tho  Atlantic.  The  period  of  this  story  is  that  of  the  daring 
Buccaneers  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  whose  mar-,'  Hon-  doings  and 
strange  organization  will  be  given  with  vivid  truthfulness. 

The  coming  volume  of  The  I'j.ag  of  oub  Union  will  present 
the  best  array  of  original  novelette*  which  we  have  ever  given  in  one 
year,  all  finely  illustrated  by  original  drawing*.  We  have  several 
new  and  popular  contributors  also  engaged,  and  have  a  fund  of 
spicy  and  highly  entertaining  sketches,  talcs  and  adventures  in 
store  for  the  coming  volume. 

The  present  popular  style  of  our  paper  will  be  continued,  and 
we  have  some  additional  improvements,  which  will  bo  introduced 
for  the  benefit  and  pleasure  of  our  army  of  readers. 
TERMS:— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year 82  00 

4  subscribers,  "       "   700 

10  "  "       "   1500 

Any  person  Pending  us  twelve  subscribers  at  tbe  last  rate,  ehall  r»cciTe  the 
thirteenth  copy  gratis. 

One  copy  of  The  Flag  o?  ode  Umos,  and  one  copy  of  Balloc's  Pictobial, 
taken  together,  >4  per  annum. 

To  any  person  who  sends  us  a  club  oi  fifty  subscribers,  with  the  money,  we 
will  present  a  complete  set  of  Balloc's  Pictorial,  in  tweire  bound  volume*, 
full  gilt,  with  illumined  covers,  title-pages  and  indexes,  uniformly  and  ele- 
gantly bound,  the  wholesale  price  of  which  is  £24.  Here  is  a  chance  for  »Dy 
person  to  obtain  a  superbly  illustrated  library,  containing  over  un  thousand 
brilliant  engravings,  without  money!  M.  M.  BALLOC. 

No.  22  Winter  St.,  Boston,  Maes. 


^foreign  items. 


There  will  have  been  coined  in  the  Paris  mint,  during  the  year 
1857,  not  less  than  600,000,000  of  francs  in  gold. 

The  sum  total  for  racing  prizes  for  the  past  year,  in  England, 
has  been  estimated  at  one  million  and  forty-seven  thousand 
dollars. 

The  statements  are  confirmed  with  respect  to  the  extensive 
nature  of  the  fortifications  which  the  Russians  are  constructing  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Sea  of  AzofF. 

A  fanatical  Turk,  at  Constantinople,  lately  killed  eight  Christians 
and  wounded  many  more.  He  was  caught,  convicted  and  execut- 
ed within  twenty-four  hours  for  it. 

The  feeling  in  Calcutta,  among  the  Europeans,  is  represented 
to  be  intensely  bitter  towards  the  mutineers.  A  soldier's  wife 
told  one  of  the  lady  passengers  by  the  Indus  that,  the  day  before, 
she  had  rushed  on  a  Sepoy,  pinioned  him,  and  killed  him  on  the. 
spot !  The  atrocities  of  the  mutineers  has  roused  the  deiion  m 
the  breast  even  of  the  women,  it  seems. 


ganiia  of  ©ore. 

....  Do  not  mistake  a  "  tendency  for  a  talent  \"  nor  conclude 
that  what  you  dislike  to  do  is  not  rightfully  demanded  of  you. — 
Carlyle. 

He  who  learns  not  from  events,  rejects  the  lessons  of  ex- 
perience; he  who  judges  from  the  event,  makes  fortune  an  asses- 
sor in  his  judgments. — Hare. 

... .  Saceess  is  highly  valued  because  we  painfully  learn  it 
takes  an  infinity  of  effort  to  accomplish  a  mere  finite  thing.  Mat- 
ter is  so  energetic  and  blunting. — Goethe. 

....  "What  a  wonderful  incongruity  it  is  for  a  man  to  see  the 
doubtfulness  in  which  things  are  involved,  and  yet  be  impatient 
out  of  action,  or  vehement  in  it. — Butler. 

....  The  men  "  after  God's  own  heart "  are  only  so  for  a  time 
and  a  mission  ;  every  one  is  "a  man  after  God's  own  heart"  for 
the  functions  that  he  does  best. —  Wilkinson. 

....  We  had  rather  do  anything  than  acknowledge  the  merit 
of  another,  if  we  can  help  it.  "We  cannot  bear  a  superior  or  an 
equal.  Hence  ridicule  is  sure  to  prevail  over  truth,  for  the  malice 
of  mankind  thrown  into  the  scale,  gives  the  casting  weight. — 
Hazlitt. 


JoRet'ss  ISuigrt. 


his 


Now-a-days  an  office-holder  is  not  turned  out,— he  has 
resignation  tendered  to  him." 

Pumpernickle  says  a  woman's  heart  is  the  most  sweetest  thing 
in  the  world ;  in  faet,  a  perfect  honeycomb,  full  of  cells.     Bee  ware  ! 

A  correspondent  writes  to  know,  in  case  the  Great  Eastern 
steamship  can't  come  over  the  bars  about  Sandy  Hook,  why  the 
people  don't  go  and  let  the  bars  down  ! 

Mr.  G ,  a  clergyman,  being  recently  absent  from  home,  his 

son,  of  four  years,  was  asked  to  pronounce  the  blessing.     "Ko," 
he  replied  ;  "  I  don't  like  the  looks  of  them  taters  !" 

An  Indiana  paper  says  that  during  a  trial  in  Lawrence  court,  a 
young  lad,  who  was  called  as  a  witness,  was  asked  if  he  knew  the 
obligations  of  an  oath,  and  where  he  would  go  if  he  told  a  lie.  He 
said  he  supposed  "  he  should  go  where  all  the  lawyers  went." 

A  fellow  walking  through  a  churchyard,  stumbled  upon  the  in- 
scription, "  I  am  not  dead,  but  sleeping."  Accepting  this  in  a 
literal  significance,  and  greatly  disgusted  at  what  he  deemed  au 
attempt  to  impose  upon  travellers,  he  exclaimed,  "  Well,  if  I  was 
dead,  by  thunder,  I'd  own  it." 
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LIVERPOOL  PILOT  BOATS. 

The  -two  picturos  on  this  page 
will  bo  interesting  to  all  who  go 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  and  to 
all  interested  in  ..commerce  and 
navigation,  including  those  to 
whom  tho  romance  of  the  sea  has 
always  its  attractions.  The  larg- 
er of  the  two  engravings  repre- 
sents the  pilot  craft  of  Liverpool, 
the  beautiful  schooner  in  tho  fore- 
ground having  her  number  con- 
spicuously painted  on  the  main- 
sail and  jib.  In  the  distance  is 
a  sloop-rigged  boat,  and  further 
on  a  steamer  with  her  signals 
set.  The  other  engraving  de- 
picts an  American  ship  in  heavy 
weather  hoisting  a  pilot  on 
board.  Tho  boats  arc  on  their 
several  stations  in  all  weathers, 
blow  high  or  blow  low;  and  the 
pilot's  life  is  an  arduous  one,  and 
extremely  dangerous  at  times. 
One  of  the  many  dangers  to 
which  they  ai-e  subject  is  board- 
ing vessels  in  a  heavy  sea  with 
tho  punt.  When  there  is  a  very 
heavy  sea  on,  one  in  which  a 
punt  could  not  live,  they  board 
the  ship  with  the  big  boat,  which 
is  done  in  this  manner: — The 
pilot  boat  approaches  the  ship  on 
the  lee  side  within  a  yard  or  two, 
or  as  near  as  she  dare  j  a  line  is 
then  passed  from  the  deck  of  the 
ship  through  a  block  on  the  low- 
er yardarm,  and  made  fast  to 
the  pilot's  body,  who,  watching 
the  opportunity,  either  jumps  or 
is  swung  on  board.  The  pilot 
boats  of  Liverpool,  like  those  of 
Boston  and  New  York,  are 
among  the  finest  in  the  world, 
and  equal  to  many  a  first-class 
yacht.  Some  thirty  or  more 
years  ago  they  were  little  better 
than  large-sized  fishing-boats,  but 
have  wonderfully  improved  since 
then.  They  are  twelve  in  num- 
ber, and  range  in  length  from 
fifty  to  seventy  feet,  more  or  less, 
and  in  tonnage  from  fifty  to  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  tons  j  and 
carry  from  fifteen  to  twenty  hands 
each,  including  masters  (for  there 

are  two,  first  and  second),  journeymen,  and  apprentices.  There 
are  two  cruising-grounds,  viz.,  the  Hoylake  and  Westward  Sta- 
tions, the  former  fifteen  to  twenty  and  the  latter  above  sixty  miles 
from  Liverpool.  From  Point  Lynas  to  Holyhead — some  few 
miles — constitutes  the  Western  Station.  There  are  always  six  in 
dock,  and  an  equal  number  at  sea — two  on  the  Hoylake  and  the 
remaining  four  on  the  Westward  Station.  The  mode  in  which 
they  go  to  work  is  this  : — A  boat  leaves  the  dock  with  her  crew  on 
board  (or,  as  she  proceeds  to  sea,  takes  them  from  outward-bound 
ships),  and  arrives  on  the  Hoylake  Station  second  in  turn.  When 
the  boat  before  her  has  finished,  she  then  becomes  first  in  turn, 
and  boards  all  her  hands.  The  vessels  that  they  board  on  this 
station  consist  of  coasting  vessels,  steamers,  etc.,  and  sometimes 
foreign  vessels  which  have  passed  the  Western  boats  in  the  night- 
time.    She  then  proceeds  to  Liverpool  for  her  hands,  and  dp-pails 


the  ships  knocking  about  in  the 
Channel;  and  consequently  their 
cruise  is  prolonged.  The  wis- 
dom of  having  so  many  boats  on 
the  station  at  once  will  easily  be 
understood — in  case  of  a  crowd 
of  vessels  coming  up,  there  is 
always  a  boat  ready  to  take  the 
other's  place.  The  boats  in  dock 
are  also  kept  in  readiness  to  go 
to  sea.  There  is  also  great  wis- 
dom in  having  two  masters ;  for, 
while  one  is  at  sea  with  the  boat, 
the  other  attends  to  the  business 
of  that  boat  on  shore.  The  com- 
mittee is  composed  of  half  a 
dozen,  or  more,  of  the  principal 
ship-owners  in  the  port ;  there  are 
also  a  superintendent  and  a  trea- 
surer attached,  and  it  is  alto- 
gether as  well-conducted  and  as 
well-regulated  as  any  like  estab- 
lishment in  the  world. 


HOISTING   PILOT   ON   BOARD    IN   HEAVY   WEATHEE. 

the  same  or  next  tide  for  the  Western  Station ;  unless,  as  is  gene- 
rally the  case,  her  hands  come  down  to  her  on  the  station  in 
another  boat  or  a  tug.  She  then  makes  the  best  of  her  way  west, 
and  arrives  on  the  station  fourth  in  turn ;  when  the  other  three 
boats  finish,  she  then  becomes  first  in  turn.  She  then  boards  all 
hands  but  two  (unlicensed  apprentices,  which  work  the  boat,  ex- 
cepted), which  she  puts  on  board  of  the  boat  taking  her  place. 
She  then  proceeds  to  Liverpool,  in  charge  of  the  master  and  ap- 
prentices {the  master  never  going  on  board  a  vessel  except  in  case 
of  urgent  necessity),  and  remains  in  dock  till  the  boat  comes  up 
that  sends  her  out.  Originally  they  were  all  cutters,  but  within 
the  last  five  years  they  have  got  six  schooners ;  so  that  there  are 
an  equal  number  of  schooners  and  cutters.  The  first  schooner, 
No  6,  was  launched  9th  June,  1852.  A  good  westerly  wind  gives 
them  plenty  to  do,  whereas  a  prevalence  of  easterly  winds  keeps 


A  WORD  ABOUT  BEES. 

The  reporter  of  the  Traveller, 
in  his  notes  upon  the  New  Hamp- 
shire State  Pair,  says  : — "  There 
is  a  real  live  Virginian  here — a 
Southern  Yankee,  who  is  ped- 
dling the  '  improved  common 
sense  patent  premium  bee-hive/ 
a  palace  for  the  socialists.  He 
is  an  indefatigable  and  enthusi- 
astic admirer  of  bees,  and  has 
given  great  attention  to  their 
culture.  He  has  two  communi- 
ties of  these  socialists  on  exhibi- 
tion, which  have  been  to  all  of 
the  fairs  from  Maine  to  Texas ! 
This  is  no  wild  statement,  but  a 
veritable  fact.  He  is  from  Cop- 
perville,  Va.,  and  is  accumulat- 
ing a  fortune  out  of  the  palace. 
His  name  is  George  Culvert.  The 
bees  go  and  come  at  will.  When 
leaving  a  hive,  they  rise  into  the 
air  above  it,  and  after  a  few  cir- 
cles to  see  where  they  are,  strike 
otT  to  '  gather  honey  all  the  day, 
from  every  opening  flower.'  They 
return  with  unerring  precision, 
never  forgetting  the  spot.  Such 
an  instinct  of  memory  is  remark- 
able." We  find  in  an  English 
paper  the  following :  —  "  Two 
agriculturists  of  Var  observed  one  day,  in  May  last,  that  all  their 
bees  had  left  their  hives,  although  the  latter  were  well  filled  and 
exceedingly  heavy.  Towards  evening,  the  fugitives  returned 
heavily  laden,  but  on  the  following  morning,  set  out  again  in  a 
direction  which  was  this  time  carefully  noted  by  the  farmers,  who 
had  been  watching  their  doings.  They  immediately  followed 
them,  and  soon  arrived  at  a  farm  where  cakes  of  tilseed,  which 
had  been  previously  subjected  to  the  press,  were  being  beaten  up 
into  a  paste  with  water,  to  be  used  as  manure  for  potatoes.  The 
bees  were  clustering  round  the  tubs  containing  the  paste,  evidently 
enjoying  a  luxury  hitherto  unknown  to  them.  The  lesson  was 
not  lost  upon  the  agiiculturists,  who  immediately  procured  their 
bees  abundance  of  this  food,  and  have  now  been  rewarded  with 
nearly  ten  times  the  usual  quantity  of  produce,  besides  an  immense 
increase  in  the  reproduction  of  the  insect." 
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SCENE  IN  WASHINGTON  STREET. 

Our  artist,  Mr.  Hill,  has  hero  sketched  for  us  a  scene  of  every- 
day occurrence  in  Washington  Street — in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of 
vehicles  and  pedestrians,  a  poor  omnibus  horse  has  missed  his 
footing  on  the  slippery  pave'  and  fallen,  but  not  "  like  Lucifer, 
never  to  rise  again."  Of  course  the  occurrence  creates  an  excite- 
ment— anything  that  disturbs  the  regular  routine  of  street  life  and 
checks  the  flowing  tide  of  circulation,  a  "  muss/'  or  a  "  diffifaVty," 
as  they  say  in  Gotham,  is  sure  to  be  the  nucleus  of  a  temporary 
gathering  and  a  temporary  excitement.  The  ladies  pause  to  look 
on  and  sympathize  with  the  fallen;  street  loafers,  to  make  sugges- 
tions and  comments;  gentlemen,  to  offer  advico  with  hands  in 
their  pockets ;  and  practical  men,  to  help  and  not  to  talk.  A 
fallen  steed  is  always  a  quiet  patient,  though  he  may  have  the 
blood  of  a  child  of  tho  desert  in  his  veins.  The  operation  of 
sitting  on  his  head  is  always  a  part  of  the  regular  performance, 
entrusted  to  some  hero  of  unusual  intrepidity,  though  generally  a 
work  of  supererogation.  Divested  of  his  harness,  a  broad  circle 
is  cleared,  and  then  the  pony  with  a  frantic  struggle  sets  himself 
upon  his  pins  again.  The  knowing  ones  examine  him,  and  if  his 
"  withers  are  unwrung,"  ho  is  again  invested  with  collar,  traces, 
etc.,  and  has  a  fair  prospect  of  dying,  like  Macbeth,  "  with  harness 
on  his  back."  It  is  a  popular  fallacy  that  omnibus  horses  live  in 
harness,  like  the  London  cab-horse.  The  animal  that  enlisted 
Mr.  Pickwick's  sympathies  "  lived  at  Pentonville  when  he  was  at 
home."  But  then  that  was  "  werry  seldom,"  for  he  was  rarely 
taken  out  of  harness  for  fear  of  his  falling  down ;  but  by  means  of 


a  "precious  big  pair  of  wheels"  on  the  cab  and  a  sharp  check- 
rein,  he  was  kept  up  to  his  work.  "We  do  not  mean  to  insinuate 
that  our  omnibus  horses  bear  the  faintest  resemblance  to  the  sorry 
nags,  of  which  the  Knackers  arc  defrauded  by  the  London  cab- 
men, and  who  are  followed  habitually  by  hungry  dogs,  waiting 
for  the  time  when  they  will  be  knocked  in  the  head,  and  cut  up 
into  dainty  tit-bits  for  "  Tray,  Blanche  and  Sweetheart — little  dogs 
and  all."  Our  omnibus  horses  are  generally  fine  animals,  and 
though  they  are  put  through  a  large  amount  of  hard  work,  still 
they  are  well-fed  and  well-groomed,  and  are  driven  with  care  and 
judgment.  However,  the  "Biography  of  an  Omnibus  Horse, 
written  by  Himself,"  would  reveal  a  large  amount  of  trial  and 
hardship  ;  and  his  end  is  painful  to  contemplate.  Dismissed  from 
tho  omnibus  service,  he  may  drag  out  a  painful  existence  for  a 
few  years,  and  then  end  his  days  at  Brighton,  and  go  "to  the 
dogs,"  as  many  a  broken  down  man  goes,  metaphorically.  These 
omnibuses  are  still  a  leading  feature  of  Washington  Street,  in 
spite  of  the  horse  cars.  They  are  a  modern  invention,  too,  of 
comparatively  few  years'  date.  The  first  one  that  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  street  created  as  much  of  a  sensation  as  the  steam- 
carriage,  which  lately  made  its  appearance  in  Broadway,  New 
York,  and  which,  we  believe,  has  proved  perfectly  manageable, 
and  bids  fair  to  be  a  success.  For  our  part,  we  should  not  be  sur- 
prised to  see  steam  cars  introduced  as  an  ordinary  means  of  loco- 
ip motion,  thus  saving  an  immense  sacrifice  of  horseflesh.  It  would 
add  another  striking  change  to  the  many  which  Washington  Street 
has  undergone,  even  in  our  day.     We  can  remember  this  street 


winding  its  way,  under  more  names  than  one,  towards  Roxbury 
lined  mostly  with  low,  wooden  houses  and  stores.  An  occasional 
brick  block,  not  many  years  ago,  was  an  exception  to  the  general 
6tylo  of  architecture.  Not  a  few  old  houses  of  Revolutionary  date 
still  stand  on  either  side  of  the  way — like  Tieknor,  Fields  &.  Co.'i 
bookstore  at  the  corner  of  School  Street — time-honored  landmarks, 
bringing  out  in  strong  relief  the  palatial  structures  of  iron,  granite 
and  freestone,  that  are  rising  now  on  every  side  to  mark  the  pro- 
gress of  luxury  and  wealth.  Even  "yc  antfqve  book-store "  tn 
Cornhill,  that  literary  treasure-house  of  the  brothers  Burnham, 
finds  itself  so  old-fashioned  and  out  of  the  way,  that  it  has  resolved 
to  move  itself  into  Washington  Street,  and  take  a  fashionable 
garb  as  fine  as  any  of  its  neighbors.  There  is  enough,  however, 
left  to  tell  us  of  the  past  of  Boston.  There  is  the  Old  State  House 
— esto  perpetua  I — and  the  Old  South  Church,  of  which  we  have  a 
glimpse  in  our  picture.  These  venerable  edifices  call  up  memo- 
ries of  a  different  style  of  promenaders  from  those  which  now  oc- 
cupy the  sidewalks — of  ladies  in  brocade  and  shoes  higher-heeled 
than  those  of  modern  dames — of  gentlemen  with  three-cornered 
hats,  and  scarlet  velvet  coats  with  gold  buttons,  and  laces  and 
diamond  buckles.  A  few  withered  relics  of  those  brilliant  days 
are  very  fond  of  lecturing  the  rising  generation  on  extravagance 
of  dress ;  but  there  are  many  old  wardrobes  and  clothes-presses 
extant,  the  contents  of  which,  if  exhibited,  would  perhaps  silence 
Old  America  on  that  score,  and  show  that  our  predecessors  were 
as  liable  to  the  charge  as  those  who  have  followed  them  on  the 
stage  of  life — indeed,  outdid  them  in  parade. 
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[continued.] 
CHAPTER  VI. 

THIS     PLOTTERS. 

We  desire  to  hasten  the  fliglit  of  time  when  speaking  of  tho 
father  Jacques,  whom  wo  left  closeted  with  M.  Calonnc.  The 
result  of  that  interview  was,  that  the  priest  did  not  again  visit  tho 
lawyer,  nor  make  any  further  inquiries  concerning  the  affairs  of 
the  Sicur  do  Beaugarde.  The  secret  plottings  and  schemes  which 
occupied  him  so  much  during  the  whole  winter,  so  that  he  could 
not  even  find  time  to  report  to  Gustavo,  wo  shall  leave  entirely 
out  of  this  history.  In  fact,  we  shall  only  visit  Father  Jacques  on 
the  morning  when  he  received  the  intelligence  from  Paris  that 
Gustavo  Garnot  had  been  chosen  a  member  of  tho  National 
Assembly. 

"  It  is  impossible !"  exclaimed  he,  as  he  came  to  this  passage  in 
the  bulletin  which  he  had  received  while  still  at  his  morning  meal. 
But  the  description  was  unmistakable,  and  the  priest  was  forced 
to  believe  that  even  what  was  impossible  had  really  come  to  pass. 
He  finished  his  breakfast  hastily,  and  he  had  no  sooner  done  so 
than  lie  sallied  into  the  street,  and  directed  his  way  to  the  house 

of  M-  de .     This  gentleman  was  hardly  dressed  when  tho 

priest  unceremoniously  made  his  way  into  his  private  room,  and 
began  at  once  to  relate  the  news  which  he  had  just  himself  read. 

"Well,  and  you  know  this  M.  Garnot?"  inquired  M.  de . 

"  Unfortunately,  I  am.  too  intimately  acquainted  with  him." 

"How?" 

"  He  will  think  himself  ill-treated  by  me." 

"  Yon  have  not  previously  made  him  proposals  V* 

"Not  by  any  means  ;  I  have  thought  him  worthless, and  I  have 
made  him  contribute,  without  his  consent,  a  good  round  sum  of 
francs  to  our  cause." 

"  What!  is  he  rich,  then  ?" 

"  He  is  not  worth  a  sou,  but  that,  he  will  say,  is  because  he  is 
robbed." 

"I  do  not  understand  you." 

"  You  will  understand  if  you  reflect  whence  was  derived  the 
sum  which  our  agents  paid  to  the  deputy — " 

"Ah !  this  M.  Garnot  is  the  person  to  whom  that  money  was 
willed  by  the  Sieur  de  Beaugarde." 

"  The  same." 

"And  to  whom  you  did  not  account  for  it." 

"  Precisely." 

"  Well,  I  am  certain  that  the  intention  of  that  loyal  gentleman 
would  not  have  been  carried  out  by  giving  his  property  to  a  revo- 
lutionist and  a  sans  culotte.  It  is  much  more  patriotically  dis- 
posed of." 

"  Yes ;  but  we  have  now  to  encounter  an  obstacle  in  treating 
with  him,  and  inducing  him  to  come  over  upon  our  side." 

"  He  must  be  watched  ;  we  must  ascertain  his  weakness." 

"  But  if  none  is  discovered  ?" 

"  Then  he  must  share  the  fate  which  we  are  preparing  for  the 
rest." 

"Ah !  then  he  could  not  certainly  demand  an  account.  That 
would  relieve  me  from  anxiety." 

"  What  other  news  have  you  received  ?" 

"  Our  plans  are  succeeding  admirably.  I  have  a  despatch  from 
M.  Calonne,  who  is  in  Paris,  and  he  reports  that  we  have  already 
gained  Mirabeau,  the  deputy  from  Aix,  who  only  awaits  a  favor- 
able moment, — that  Barnave  hesitates,  and  that  several  others  of 
the  patriots  only  desire  to  be  purchased  at  a  higher  valuation  than 
we  put  upon  them." 

"  Magnificent  I     Then  you  say  that  M.  Calonne  is  in  Paris  V* 

"Yes." 

"  He  must  immediately  be  directed  to  put  spies  upon  this  new 
deputy  ;  wo  shall  secure  him  to  our  side  out  of  pity  for  his  youth, 
since  otherwise  he  must  suffer  as  a  traitor." 

"  Certainly,  M.  Calonne  shall  be  properly  instructed." 

"  When  will  you  despatch  a  budget  for  Paris  ?" 

"  The  moment  that  we  have  consulted  with  some  other  of  our 
friends." 

"  Well,  shall  we  meet  to-night,  then  ?" 

"If  it  suits  you." 

"  To-night  let  it  be.  And  now  you,  who  have  breakfasted,  I 
presume,  must  excuse  me,  since  I  have  not." 

"I  ask  a  thousand  pardons." 

"It  is  unnecessary.     Adieu,  then,  till  to-night." 

From  the  conversation  of  these  plotters,  it  is  easy  enough  to 
see  what  has  become  of  the  interests  committed  by  Gustavo  to  the 
care  of  Father  Jacques ;  and  further,  that  M.  Calonne,  who  was 
to  be  made  the  protege  o£  the  young  deputy,  is  acting  quite  a  dif- 
ferent role:.  Let  us  venture  to  inquire  into  the  whereabouts  of  this 
individual,  who  is  said  to  be  in  Paris,  and  who  is  there  engaged 
in  such  a  delicate  business. 

It  does  not  suit  the  purposes  of  M.  Calonne  to  be  extremely 
conspicuous,  since  he  might  possibly  bo  subjected  to  unpleasant 
questioning.  His  plan  is  to  live  in  a  popular  quarter,  and  in 
order  still  further  to  conceal,  industriously  to  ply  the  trade  of 


patriot,  and  denounce  tho  aristocrats  who  are  always  plotting. 
This  plan  has  thus  far  been  so  successful,  (hat  M.  Calonne  has 
escaped,  not  only  without  suspicion,  but  with  tho  laurels  of  tri- 
umphant hack-stairs  diplomacy.  Of  course,  in  the  plan  of  tho 
plotters,  no  deputy,  however  insignificant,  was  to  bo  overlooked, 
since  he  had,  at  any  rate,  a  vote  to  dispose  of;  and  therefore  Gus- 
tavo, on  Ins  return  to  tho  National  Assembly,  was  the  immediate 
subject  of  calculations. 

Tho  lodging  occupied  by  M.  Calonnc  was,  in  fact,  in  tho  samo 
street  with  that  in  which  Gustavo  resided,  and  not  only  was  it  in 
the  same  street,  but  it  was  so  near  that  if  an  individual  had  a 
mind  to  watch,  ho  could  easily  distinguish  the  persons  who  on- 
tered  at  tho  porter's  lodge  of  either.  M.  Calonne  had  already 
taken  observations  upon  this  point,  and  was  well  satisfied  that  he 
knew  tho  appearance  of  every  individual  who  frequented  the 
house.  When,  therefore,  despatches  arrived  from  London  direct- 
ing his  attention  particularly  to  the  young  deputy,  ho  was  already 
quite  well  prepared. 

The  first  thing  which  occurred  to  Calonne  was  to  invite  the 
confidence  of  some  person  resident  in  the  same  house  with  Gus- 
tavo; and  it  struck  him  that  the  old  woman,  whom  he  had  at 
intervals  seen  issuing  from  and  re-entering  at  tho  porter's  lodge, 
might  be  made  a  serviceable  instrument,  if  he  could  but  succeed 
in  introducing  himself  to  her  good  graces.  A  Frenchman  cannot 
be  long  in  inventing  an  excuse  for  speaking  to  a  lady,  even  if  she 
be  old  and  ugly ;  and  the  spy  soon  had  the  opportunity  for  which 
he  was  anxiously  watching,  to  perform  an  act  of  gallantry  for 
Madame  Carreau,  which  procured  him  the  entree  to  her  lodging. 
He  was  already  on  this  comfortable  footing  when  the  daughter  of 
Farmer  Gregoire  made  her  appearance  at  the  hotel;  and,  more- 
over, under  the  assumed  name  of  Herbois,  he  was  a  witness  of  the 
marriage  ceremony  of  the  deputy  Garnot  with  the  young  Char- 
lotte. This  gave  him  all  the  facilities  which  he  desired,  and  from 
that  he  kept  his  employers  and  colleagues  fully  informed  of  every 
little  foible  which  Gustave  exhibited  and  eveiy  motion  which  he 
made,  the  latter  being,  of  course,  entirely  unconscious  that  his 
actions  were  the  subject  of  such  observations. 

M.  Calonne,  or  rather  Herbois,  since  it  is  only  by  that  name  he 
is  known  to  the  deputy,  became  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  lodging 
of  the  latter,  and  by  professing  the  most  patriotic  sentiments,  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  his  confidence  to  a  great  degree.  One  day, 
accidentally  encountering  each  other  in  the  street,  the  spy  took 
occasion  to  join  the  deputy  in  his  walk.  They  proceeded  along; 
arm  in  arm,  conversing  upon  various  topics,  when  they  met  a 
female,  apparently  young,  and  though  plainly  dressed,  evidently 
of  superior  condition.  She  was,  however,  closely  veiled,  so  that 
her  countenance  was  undiscernible ;  but  an  accidental  movement 
of  her  hand,  by  which  her  veil  was  drawn  aside,  suddenly  revealed 
features  of  the  most  extraordinary  beauty.  Struck  by  a  sudden 
emotion,  Gustave  stopped  as  if  he  had  been  arrested  by  a  shot, 
and  forgetful  of  politeness  for  a  moment,  stared  with  an  eager 
gaze  upon  tho  countenance  of  the  fair  passenger.  Her  eyes  en- 
countered his  for  an  instant,  and  then  fell  in  modesty  and  timidity, 
while  she  hastily  again  adjusted  her  veil  over  her  face,  and  hur- 
ried along,  though  with  an  uncertain  step,  as  if  she  were  doubtful 
of  her  own  purpose. 

"  Mon  Dieul"  exclaimed  Gustave,  when  he  had  recovered  from 
his  sudden  trance  so  as  to  be  able  to  speak  ;  "  do  you  know  that 
female,  Herbois  V 

"  Certainly  it  is  not  madame,  your  wife,"  replied  the  latter,  with 
a  laugh.     "  One  would  imagine  that  you  were  not  a  Benedict." 

"  I  am  not  disposed  to  trifle,"  said  Gustave,  in  tones  which  con- 
vinced his  companion  that  such  was  really  the  case;  "  but  I  have 
seen  that  countenance  only  once  before,  and  I  have  a  portrait 
which  it  alone  resembles.  If  you  will  not  tell  me  who  it  is,  I  will 
turn  and  follow  her,  since  I  am  determined  to  know,  if  it  is 
possible." 

"  You  will  not  commit  so  foolish  an  action,"  answered  Herbois, 
"  because  I  think  I  can  inform  you  that  only  the  Count  de  Bell- 
isle  has  a  daughter  who  possesses  so  much  courage  and  so  much 
beauty.  It  is  the  daughter  of  an  aristocrat  with  whom  you  have 
fallen  in  love." 

The  deputy  made  a  movement  of  impatience. 

"  You  are  exceedingly  free  in  your  suppositions,"  he  exclaimed. 
"  Unless  you  desire  to  provoke  me,  however,  you  will  say  no  more 
concerning  my  falling  in  love  with  any  female.  That  does  not 
come  from  the  education  of  a  good  citizen." 

As  the  young  deputy,  in  a  tone  of  reserve,  gave  utterance  to 
these  words,  they  arrived  at  tho  door  of  the  house  in  which  he 
resided,  and  without  inviting  Herbois  also  to  enter,  or  even  mak- 
ing tho  further  inquiries  to  which  he  desired  answers,  he  knocked 
at  tho  door,  which  being  opened,  he  made  his  way  directly  to  his 
lodging.  He  did  not  return  with  accustomed  warmth  the  kiss 
with  which  he  was  greeted  by  his  young  wife ;  but  he  threw  him- 
self at  once  into  a  scat,  after  first  turning  the  portrait,  with  whose 
history  the  reader  is  acquainted,  with  its  face  from  the  wall,  so 
that  he  could  look  upon  it  as  he  sat.  Charlotte  watched  this  pro- 
ceeding with  some  curiosity. 

"  What  is  it,"  exclaimed  she,  with  the  smallest  ncgree  of  pique, 
"  that  you  see  in  this  picture  which  interests  you  more  than  your 
wife  ?  You  embrace  me  coldly,  after  you  have  been  away  half 
tho  day,  and  then  when  you  come  in,  you  sit  and  gaze,  without 
saying  a  word.  Is  it  possible  that  you  begin  to  love  a  painting 
better  than  you  do  me  ?" 

"  No,  my  dear  Charlotte ;  that  is  not  true." 

"Perhaps,  then,  this  painting  has  an  original?" 

"  Yes — it  is  the  original  which  I  have  just  seen." 

"Ah,  and  that  is  what  distracts  you?  Well,  I  shall  loam  that 
you  have  not  given  mc  your  whole  heart."  And  the  eyes  of  the 
young  wife  suddenly  filled  with  tears. 


"You  arc  wrong,  ma  cliere;  I  love  you  alone,"  said  Gustavo, 
rising  and  throwing  his  arms  about  his  wife,  who  stood  pouting. 

"  Then  if  it  is  eo,  you  shall  burn  this  portrait,"  said  she,  return- 
ing his  caresses. 

"No;  it  Is  worth  a  sum  of  money,"  said  Gustave. 

"  I  do  not  care  for  that ;  I  wish  to  burn  it,"  insisted  Charlotte. 

"It  has  cost  mc  a  good  deal  of  labor,"  urged  Gustavo. 

"That  does  not  matter;  you  will  burn  it  to  please  me,"  con- 
tinued the  wife. 

"But  why  should  it  please  you?"  asked  Gustave,  a  little 
petulantly. 

"  There,  you  are  getting  angry  !"  exclaimed  she,  letting  her 
head  fall  upon  his  shoulder. 

"  You  are  unreasonable  to  say  so,"  replied  the  husband,  in  a 
still  more  petulant  tone. 

"And  you  aro  equally  unreasonable  to  resist  my  wish,"  ex- 
claimed Charlotte,  tearfully. 

"It  is  only  a  picture  of  which  you  arc  jealous,"  said  Gustave. 

"But  you  confess  you  have  just  seen  the  original." 

"Well,  and  if  I  have — " 

A  knock  at  the  door  interrupted  this  speech,  which  was  pitched 
in  a  tone  of  considerable  irritation.  The  visitor  was  Madame 
Carreau,  whose  entrance  put  a  timely  end  to  this  matrimonial 
scene,  which  was  growing  serious.  Madame  Carreau  was  not 
exempt  from  the  curiosity  of  her  sex,  exhibited  more  strikingly  at 
her  age ;  she  surveyed  the  young  couple,  therefore,  with  the  keen, 
searching  glance  of  her  gray  eyes. 

"  What,  my  children !  has  anything  happened  that  you  are 
looking  so  glumly  this  afternoon  ?  You  have  not  already  begun 
to  quarrel?" 

Gustavo  cast  a  half  abashed  look  upon  his  young  wife  ;  his  con- 
science immediately  reproached  him  for  getting  angry  with  so 
affectionate  a  creature.  Nevertheless,  he  said  nothing,  and  Char- 
lotte buried  her  face  again  upon  his  shoulder. 

"  If  that  is  the  case,"  continued  Madame  Carreau,  "  you  shall 
be  friends  again  instantly,  because  I  have  a  packet  for  monsieur, 
which  undoubtedly  contains  good  news,  since  it  is  quite  large,  and 
has  come  from  London.  The  porter,  without  doubt,  mistook  my 
chamber  for  that  of  a  young  man."  And  the  old  woman  laughed 
heartily  at  the  idea  which  suggested  itself  to  her.  At  the  same 
time  she  handed  a  small  bundle,  to  Gustave,  the  direction  upon 
which  he  instantly  suspected  to  be  in  the  hand  of  the  friar  Jacques. 

"Ah,  this  runaway  priest  has  at  last  thought  it  worth  while  to 
tell  me  what  he  is  about !"  exclaimed  the  deputy,  as  ho  broke 
open  the  seal. 

"  The  package  is  certainly  not  from  one  of  the  other  sex,"  said 
the  old  woman,  with  a  curious  smile,  as  she  directed  her  eyes  to 
the  countenance  of  Charlotte.  The  latter  blushed,  as  she  encoun- 
tered the  meaning  look  of  Madame  Carreau,  and  turned  her  own 
glance  in  the  direction  of  the  painting  which  had  come  near  caus- 
ing trouble. 

Gustave,  who  was  somewhat  interested  in  ascertaining  what 
had  become  of  the  hopes  excited  by  the  singular  bequest  of  the 
Sieur  de  Beaugarde,  begged  permission  to  devote  himself  for  a 
moment  to  the  packet,  and  seated  himself  to  the  perusal  of  its 
contents.  The  old  woman  watched  his  countenance  while  he  was 
thus  engaged,  without,  however,  appearing  to  interest  herself. 

In  fact,  Gustave  had  finally  received  some  intelligence  from 
Father  Jacques,  tbough  this  intelligence  was  not  certainly  of  the 
most  satisfactory  kind.  His  letter  was  long,  and  filled  with  excuses 
for  the  delay  which  he  had  manifested ;  he  accounted  for  this  by 
pleading  the  embarrassing  and  difficult  nature  of  the  pursuit,  and 
the  dislike  he  felt  to  troubling  Gustave  with  the  uncertain  and 
complicated  details,  preferring,  as  he  said,  first  to  satisfy  himself 
whether  there  was  really  any  ground  for  the  supposition  that  the 
Sieur  de  Beaugarde  actually  did  possess  any  estate  which  he  was 
capable  of  bequeathing.  He  had  long  since  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion, he  stated,  that  the  poor  gentleman  must  have  been  quite 
insane ;  that  no  such  property  existed  as  that  which  he  had  be- 
queathed, and  that  even  the  story  relating  to  a  certain  M.  Calonne 
and  the  Count  de  Bellisle  was  also  nothing  more  than  a  fantastic 
imagination  of  the  unfortunate  gentleman  whose  wits  had  suffered 
by  imprisonment.  This  conclusion,  he  further  said,  had  been 
arrived  at  after  the  most  assiduous  and  unremitting  search,  which 
had  occupied  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  placed  him  to  a  very  great 
expense,  for  which,  however,  be  should  make  no  further  claim 
than  the  young  man's  generosity  would  readily  allow  to  be  just. 

"Ah,  then,  I  have  only  contracted  a  debt  instead  of  acquiring  a 
legacy  !"  exclaimed  Gustave,  as  he  finished  reading  the  letter. 
"  This  is  ungenerous  of  M.  de  Beaugarde.  Let  me  see ;  it  cost 
me — but  I  will  not  ask  how  many  francs  I  paid  to  bury  the  poor 
gentleman ;  only,  ho  should  not  have  treated  me  thus,  after  it." 

"Of  what  are  you  talking?"  asked  Charlotte. 

"  Of  nothing,  except  this,  that  this  package  should  have  brought 
me  a  fortune  instead  of  putting  me  in  debt  to  the  friar  Jacques  as 
much  as  he  pleases  to  ask,"  returned  Gustave. 

"  Then  here  is  another  calamity !"  exclaimed  the  young  Char- 
lotte, anxiously.  "Are  you  not  already  too  poor  to  be  vexed  with 
more  perplexities  ?  But  the  good  father  will  not  be  inexorable." 
And  the  young  wife  threw  back  the  curls  from  over  her  face,  and 
looked  tenderly  into  her  husband's  eyes,  with  her  hands  laid  affec- 
tionately upon  his  shoulder. 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  the  good  father  will  be  inexorable  or 
not,"  returned  Gustave. 

"  It  is  possible  that  I  can  offer  you  some  consolation,"  inter- 
rupted Madame  Carreau,  who  all  the  time  had  scarcely  taken  her 
eyes  from  off  the  countenance  of  the  deputy. 

"  You  ?"  exclaimed  Gustavo  and  Charlotte  both  at  once. 

"Certainly;  would  it  be  so  very  wonderful,  then?"  asked  the 
old  woman. 
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Gustavo  looked  as  If  In;  was  aboal  to  reply  thai  ii  would  astonish 
Imih  somewhat ;  but  instead  of  tbut,  he  contented  himself  with 
allowing  the  grateful  Charlotte  to  express  her  pleasure  by  impul- 
sively embracing  the  skinny  bul  good  natured  old  woman. 

"Ali,  but,  my  child,"  Baid  ilir  latter,  "  it  i*  monsieur  alone  who 
can  do  iIm1  service  which  may  1".;  profitable  Lo  him  ;  and  monsieui' 
does  not  su3  anything." 

"  ( ),  ii  Es  a  proposition  you  have  lo  muko!"  ejaculated  Gustavo. 

"  I  only  point  out  to  you  a  path  which  is  much  mure  protitable 
than  any  other,"  Baid  Madame  Carreau,  fixing  one  oi  hor  search- 
ing glancos  upon  the  deputy. 

"  i  am  still  incapable  of  understanding  yon,"  exclaimed  the 
latter,  with  n  puzzled  look. 

"  Thoro  should  bo  no  one  present  but  monsieur  when  I  explain," 
Baid  Madame  t  lavreau,  glancing  furtively  at  the  bewildorcd  Char- 
lotto,  who  began  to  suspect  hor. 

"It  is  impossiblo,  then,  for  mo  to  listen,"  replied  Gustavo. 
"  What  in  improper  for  madamo  to  hear,  is  also  improper  for  me," 
ho  added,  gallantly. 

"Consider,  then,  it'  you  would  not  do  hotter  to  serve  the  king, 
than  to  associate  with  the  revolutionists,  the  miserablcs !"  suggest- 
ed (lie  old  woman,  her  gray  eyes  twinkling  with  a  sudden  flash. 

The  astonished  deputy  slaved  at  the  ppoakor,  as  if  he  were  still 
doubtful  whether  she  could  propose  treason  to  him,  and  his  eyo 
kindled  and  his  couiilemitK'o  flushed  ut  the  suspicion. 

"  What!  are  you,  then,  in  the  counsels  of  the  plotters?"  asked 
he,  with  both  wonder  and  indignation  in  his  tones. 

■'  li  is  not  treason  to  retain  one's  love  for  one's  king,"  rotorted 
Madamo  Carreau,  with  a  littlo  vehemence  of  spirit. 

"  But  it  is  a  crime  to  plot  treason  against  the  nation,"  exclaimed 
Cnslave. 

"You  misunderstand  mo,"  said  tho  old  woman;  "I  simply 
oiler  to  show  you  a  way  in  which  you  can  better  yourself;  I  do 
not  urge  you — I  first  wish  you  to  satisfy  yourself  that  it  is  right." 

"  Well,  my  silenco  answers  you,  madame ;  I  do  not  wisli  to  bo 
any  movo  violent  with  a  woman,"  said  Gustave.  At  the  same 
time  ho  roso  from  a  6eut  which  ho  had  taken,  and  bowed  with 
great  politeness  to  Madame  Carreau,  who  presently  withdrew. 

Here  were  new  subjects  of  reflection  for  the  young  deputy,  and 
tho  encounter  ho  had  had  in  the  street,  and  which  had  so  agitated 
him  as  nearly  to  produce  a  rupture  between  him  and  his  wife,  was 
forgotten  fur  the  time.  ITo  now  for  tho  first  timo  began  to  suspect 
that  designs  upon  him  wcro  entertained  in  some  quarter ;  it  was 
easy  to  sec  tho  direction  from  which  they  came,  though,  of  course, 
he  novor  for  an  instant  suspected  the  good  father  Jacques  of  hav- 
ing a  complicity  with  them.  Ho  believed  without  any  question 
tho  relation  and  explanation  of  tho  wily  priest,  and  did  not  even 
think  of  instituting  any  inquiry  for  confirmation  of  his  story.  In 
fact,  tho  young  deputy,  careless  of  money,  would  have  missed  a 
much  nearer  chance  of  wealth  with  the  philosophy  of  quito  an 
indifferent  person.  Happy  and  light-hearted  even  in  poverty,  his 
only  cares  wcro  for  his  confiding  Charlotte,  and  the  nation. 

Tho  samo  evening,  tho  spy — M.  Calonnc,  or  Hcrbois,  whichever 
name  you  please, — visited  tho  lodging  of  Madame  Carreau.  He 
entered  the  house  with  all  duo  caution,  since  it  was  not  his  pur- 
pose to  allow  tho  deputy  to  suspect  that  he  had  any  plots  with  the 
old  woman.  Another  person  this  time  accompanied  him.  This 
individual  was  a  person  of  about  the  middle  age,  dressed  in  the 
ordinary  plain  garb  of  a  citizen,  and  wearing  a  look  of  humility 
upon  liis  countenance  which  was  somewhat  belied  by  the  sharp 
and  restless  movement  of  his  small,  piercing  black  eyes.  The 
latter  person,  wc  say,  entered  with  the  spy  the  chamber  of  Madame 
Carreau,  to  whom  he  seemed  to  bo  unknown.  • 

M.  Calonne  immediately  presented  him  to  tho  old  woman,  how- 
ever, as  the  father  Jacques,  from  the  Convent  les  Capuchins,  but 
who  had  just  returned  from  a  temporary  visit  in  London. 

" Madame  Carreau,"  added  Hcrbois,  "is  acquainted  with  our 
plans,  and  will  aid  them  all  that  it  is  in  her  power."  At  winch 
information  the  priest  expressed  his  unfeigned  satisfaction. 

The  old  woman  related  the  event  and  conversation  of  tho 
afternoon. 

"  This  is  not  at  first  sight  encouraging,"  remarked  Father 
Jacques,  musingly  ;  "  but  then  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  he  will 
yield  at  tho  first  attack.  Even  if  he  does  not  possess  too  much 
virtue — hah  !  that  is  an  amusing  idea — he  would  wait  for  tho 
highest  oilers.  But  it  is  impossible  that  he  should  be  more  vir- 
tuous than  tho  rest  of  tho  world." 

"If  you  will  permit  me  to  say  it,"  interrupted  Madamo  Car- 
reau, "  it  is  impossible  to  approach  him  with  money,  like  tho  rest 
of  the  world." 

"  iJiable!  what  shall  wc  tempt  him  with,  then  V  exclaimed  tho 
priest.  "  Does  lie  wish  to  be  made  head  dauber  of  pictures  to  his 
majesty?  In  that  ease,  it  will  be  easy  to  gratify  him.  Well,  he 
must  he  again  attacked,"  added  Father  Jacques ;  "and  if  y/ou  fail, 
my  good  woman,  why  then  we  must  try  some  other  appliances." 

Wo  shall  not  follow  tho  schemes  through  the  tortuous  windings 
of  their  intrigues;  it  is  enough  to  give  tho  reader  a  general  idea 
of  the  plans  in  which  they  engage  themselves.  An  event  occur- 
red, however,  a  short  timo  subsequent  to  the  conversation  between 
the  deputy  and  Madame  Carreau,  which  entirely  disconcerted  the 
plot  of  the  conspirators,  and  for  the  present  relieved  Gustavo  from 
importunity.  The  Marquis  de  Favras,  who,  next  to  a  still  more 
distinguished  personage,  was  most  prominent  in  the  well-laid 
schemes  of  tho  royalists,  was  suddenly  arrested  on  suspicion  of 
his  intentions,  and  condemned  by  the  Chatclet  of  Faris  to  bo  ex- 
ecuted, which  sentence  was  fulfilled.  This  event,  which  threatened 
tho  like  fate  to  the  others  engaged  in  the  same  enterprise,  suddenly 
drove  M.  Calonne  to  his  concealment,  and  the  father  Jacques  to 
precipitato  flight,  back  again  to  London,  where  he  had  not  to 
apprehend  anything. 


CHAPTEB  VJI. 

'in.  COI      F'Ol     QELE>IflI,B.      A    M1DXX0H  I 

Cu    I    fOPIlB  St.  Vvi.s,   Com  >   ,  ai  the  name 

and  i:ii>'  import,  a  nobli  of  Franco,  one  of  the  very  few  who  dis- 
dained to  join  the  crowd  of  '"  ■■■'■■       ■!•',  almost  upon  the  first 
■  m]  "hi,  .  of  di  lordcr,  flocked  to  <  fobtontz  and  elsewhere,  in  order 
to  i   cape  tho  ] xiptions  of  the  revolution)  its.    Tho  count  did 

not  participate  in    the   intrigUQtt  of  tllQ    coin  t,    DOT    iiiab    any  ron- 

cessions  to  the  populace ;  ho  simply  remained  in  bu  hotel  as  u  unl. 
Wc    :i  /.  :i  i  usual,  but  tho  count  so  far  yielded  to  circum  can  i 

to  reduce  hi  I  OquipOgO,  and  live  in  ihe  Simple  Stylo  Of  B  CittZOO. 

The  hotel  of  the  count  was  situated  in  the  mo  I  ari  to  i  tical 
quarter,  where,  as  tho  revolution  progressed,  ho  found  himself 

almost  alone.  His  peers  were  either  not  to  he  found  in  BroncO,  Or 
they  were  to  bo  found  wearing  tho  Phrygian  cup  of  liberty.  Tho 
count,  proud  as  the  rest  of  his  order — though,  as  wo  said,  discon- 
necting himself  from  tho  outside  movements, — bestowed  bis  active 
sympathies  only  upon  Irfe  youthful  daughter,  the  lovely  Madeleine 
St.  Yves.  This  young  lady,  whoso  ago  was  not  more  than  eigh- 
teen, and  who  had  already  begun  to  ornamcni  the  circles  of  society 
when  tho  revolution  broke  out,  now  lived  in  seclusion  with  the 
count,  her  father,  and  watched  with  trembling,  from  her  window, 
tho  events  which  were  going  on. 

Tho  count  had  enemies,  as  was  natural  ;  among  the  rest,  M. 
Calonne,  whom  the  friar  Jacques  had  filled  with  suppositions 
grounded  upon  the  legend  of  the  Sieur  do  licuugarde,  entertained 
certain  feelings  towards  tho  count,  not,  possihly,  of  the  kind 
which  wo  aro  commanded  to  cherish.  In  consequence  of  this,  tho 
spy,  whose  opportunities  were  tho  best,  took  advautago  of  them  to 
induce  a  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  the  royalist  ranks  that  the 
count  was  disloyal,  which  suspicion  was  strengthened  by  his  inac- 
tivity, and  his  failure  to  identify  himself  with  the  schemes  of  his 
order.  Irritated  at  this  apparent  want  of  loyalty  to  the  king,  tho 
imperious  Marie  Antoinetto,  one  day,  just  previous  to  the  appre- 
hension of  the  Marquis  do  Favras,  sent  a  summons  for  tho  Count 
de  Bellislo  to  appear  at  the  palace,  with  the  design  of  reproaching 
him  upon  his  shortcomings,  and  compelling  him  to  share  tho  dan- 
gers which  surrounded  tho  throne 

It  happened  that  on  this  very  day  the  count  was  seriously  indis- 
posed, so  much  so,  indeed,  that  it  was  an  impossibility  for  him  to 
venture  out.  But  knowing  the  disposition  of  the  queen,  and  feel- 
ing assured  that  this  really  good  excuse  would  be  regarded  only 
as  a  pretext,  the  count's  physical  suffering  was  increased  by  this 
reflection  ;  ho  was  in  a  perplexity  from  which  he  could  think  of 
no  means  to  extricate  himself.  In  this  dilemma,  his  daughter, 
who  shared  on  being  made  acquainted  with  his  anxiety,  suddenly 
took  a  resolution.  It  was  to  seek  for  herself  an  audience  with  the 
queen,  and  endeavor  to  exculpate  her  father.  At  first  the 
count  would  not  listen  to  this  proposal ;  ho  would  rather  suffer 
under  tho  displeasure  of  the  queen,  than  to  expose  the  youthful 
Madeleine,  unprotected,  to  the  rough  contact  of  a  street  filled  with 
the  rude  populace.  Tho  courageous  girl,  however,  insisted  that 
she  should  be  allowed  to  undertako  tho  mission.  The  count  at 
last  yielded  to  her  persistent  importunity. 

Dressed  in  the  plainest  and  most  unpretending  costume  which 
she  dared  to  assume  in  going  before  tho  august  presence  of  royal- 
ty, Madeleine  took  her  way  with  hasty  steps  towards  the  Falais 
Koyal,  hoping  for  protection  from  insult  from  her  modest  garb 
and  manner  alone.  It  was  while  returning  from  this  errand  that 
she  encountered  the  young  deputy,  together  with  M.  Calonne,  and 
experienced  the  possibly  somewhat  rude  stare  which  the  former 
bestowed  upon  her.  Frepared  to  fear  everything,  she  drew  her 
veil  still  moro  closely  over  her  face,  and  quickened  her  walk,  until 
she  arrived,  almost  exhausted  by  her  haste,  at  the  hotel  of  the 
count. 

"  Well,  my  daughter,"  said  he,  as  sho  entered  his  chamber  with 
a  flushed  but  downcast  look. 

"  The  queen  is  still  angry,"  ejaculated  Madeleine,  in  a  choking 
voice,  while  sho  leaned  down  over  her  father's  couch  to  press  a 
kiss  upon  his  forehead. 

The  count  gave  expression  to  a  sigh. 

"Is  it  possible  that  she  can  doubt  a  noble  of  the  house  of  St. 
Yves  !"  exclaimetl  the  count,  with  a  vivid  flush  lighting  his  eyes, 
and  an  impatient  movement  exercising  his  hand. 

"  She  will  not  believe  that  she  has  not  reason,"  replied  Made- 
leine. 

"That  is  because  she  is  not  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
France,"  said  the  count,  spiritedly. 

"It  is  your  silence  which  indaces  her  suspicion,"  rejoined  his 
daughter. 

The  count  reflected  for  a  moment. 

"And  now  I  am  not  in  a  condition  to  remove  it,"  Baid  he,  at 
last,  wiih  an  expression  of  discontent.  "  Will  she  not  even  be- 
lieve you,  then  V 

"No.  She  wishes  to  sec  you  engaged  in  tho  defence  of  the 
king  ;  that  alone  will  prove  to  her  that  your  loyalty  is  unchanged." 

The  count  again  mused,  with  a  painful  expression  upon  his 
features. 

"  Suspected  by  my  sovereign,  and,  of  course,  hated  by  the  sans 
culottes/'  muttered  he,  giving  the  latter  words  a  contemptuous  pro- 
nunciation ;  "  confined  to  my  bed  with  illness,  and  only  my  daugh- 
ter to  defend  mo;  this,  then,  is  my  situation.  Well,  I  shall  not 
become  a  ba"by,  to  whine;  I  shall  simply  wait  till  this  fever  goes 
away,  and  then — " 

The  count  did  not  pronounce  what  would  result  when  his  fever 
left  him,  but  he  compressed  his  lips  and  reflected.  It  was  evident- 
ly his  determination  to  effect  a  change  in  some  respect,  if  that 
were  possible — at  any  rate  to  attempt  something. 

Madeleine  sat  down  by  the  bedside  of  her  father,  and  while  the 


•  swelled  with  sorrowful 
and  foreboding  emoi  I  occupied, with  only  o 

lional  intervals  of  absence  during  the  long  and  soli: 
lock  which   graced 

10  in  irk  tin:  approach  of  twelve.     She  was  unwilling  to  leave  him 

ncd  in  a  wakeful  mood,  and  might  dem 
something,  since  no  one  at  hand  to  nurse  him. 

She  .  i      t  tfalS  hour  by  a  loud  and  importunate  knock- 

ing al    the    door  of  the    hotel;  the    Mo..  through   the 

whole  boo  o,  and    oen    d  to     oo  r>ons, 

who   wan    determined    to   bi  oung 

Madeleine  trembled  Bonds,  which  did  noi 

bode  a  peaceful  visit;  she  was  alone  with  the  invalid  count,  and 
a  single  dome  tic,  whoso  fidelity,  at   a   time   when  everybody  was 

u    Beted,  was  certainly  not  of  a  kind  to  coll  for  implicit  confi- 
She  started  up,  and  listened  with  shivering  anxiety  to 
sin  if  the  porter  attended  upon  the  door;  but  she  could 
hear  no  movement  between  the  impatient  and  rude  assaults  which 
wcro  modi   npon  it,  and  which  seemed  to  threaten  a  violent  en- 
Distracted  with  fright,  she  made  a  motion  a-,  if 
hi  <  it  to  answer  the  summons,  hut  her  courage  failed  her  as  she 
reached  the  door  of  the  chamber;  she  only  lo<  ad  re- 

turned, trembling,  to  the  bedsido.     The  count  rimed  himself,  and 
wrapped  a  coverlet  around  him. 

"My  pistoln — they  are  upon  the  escritoire!"  he  exclaimed; 
"  hand  them  to  me."         ^ 

Tho  frightened  Madeleine  hastily  oljcyed.  The  count  received 
the  weapons,  which  were  already  loaded,  and  endeavored  to  lift 
himself  upon  the  floor. 

"What  are  you  about  to  do  ?"  exclaimed  Madeleine,  distract- 
edly.    "  You  will  cxposo  yourself  to  violence  ;  do  not,  I  be 
you !"     She  seized  her  father's  shoulder,  and  forcibly  prevented 
him  from  effecting  his  purpose.     Even  the  slight  strength  of  the 
young  girl  was  enough  to  overcome  his  wish. 

At  that  moment,  a  thundering  crash  announced  that  the  visitors, 
whoever  they  were,  were  not  disposed  to  wait  for  any  tardv  at- 
tendance ;  the  door  yielded  to  the  force  employed  against  it.  The 
count  and  his  daughter  listened  with  breathless  anxiety  to  the 
rude  steps  and  loud  voices  of  men  who  were  traversing  the  apart- 
ment. They  approached  the  chamber  of  the  invalid.  A  violent 
shake  of  the  door  succeeded  an  attempt  to  draw  back  the  latch, 
and  rough  voices  demanded  instant  admission.  Madeleine  shrunk 
tremblingly  into  tho  arms  of  her  father. 

"It  is  necessary  to  open  the  door,"  said  he,  attempting  to 
release  himself. 

"  You  shall  not  undertake  it,"  exclaimed  she,  courageously. 
"I  will  myself  face  the  intruders."  And  mustering  all  her  reso- 
lution, she  hastily7  unlocked  and  threw  open  the  door,  and  flew 
back  again  to  the  bedside  of  the  count. 

The  chamber  was  instantly  entered  by  three  rough-looking  men, 
in  coarse  blouses,  and  armed  with  short  pikes ;  they  advanced  un- 
ceremoniously into  the  middle  of  the  room,  with  threatening  ges- 
tures. The  count  hastily  cocked  and  raised  a  pistol,  but  the  fore- 
most ruffian  struck  it  down  with  his  pike. 

"  It  is  useless  to  conceal  yourself,  or  to  attempt  resistance,"  said 
he,  ferociously.  "You  arc,"  he  added,  reading  from  a  paper 
which  he  drew  from  his  blouse,  "  Chris topbc  St.  Yves,  qtiondvni 
Count  de  Bellisle?" 

"  It  is  true,"  proudly  returned  the  count ;  "  but  I  demand — " 

"  I  arrest  you  in  the  name  of  justice,"  interrupted  the  ruffian, 
who  seemed  to  lead  the  others.  "  Come,  no  words,  but  dress 
yourself  instantly,  unless  you  desire  to  go  in  your  undress 
uniform!" 

And  the  ruffian  gave  a  coarse  laugh  at  what  he  esteemed  a  piece 
of  wit. 

"  I  desire  to  know  for  what  crime  you  presume  to  arrest  me," 
said  the  count. 

"  It  is  a  great  presumption,  then,  to  arrest  a  traitor !"  exclaimed 
the  ruffian,  with  another  sarcastic  laugh.  "  We  have  already  ex- 
ecuted a  marquis,  and  here  is  a  count  who  calls'it  presumption  to 
arrest  him.  Is  not  that  amusing,  comrades  ?  It  is  all  very  well, 
monsieur;  but  since  the  nation  litis  abolished  nobility,  you  are  no 
more  than  the  rest  of  us.  So  come  along,  without  any  more  inso- 
lence.    Come !" 

Tho  ruffian  laid  his  hand  roughly  upon  tho  shoulder  of  tha 
count. 

"He  is  unable  to  go;  he  has  a  violent  disease,"  interrupted 
Madeleine,  in  frightened  tones.     "  See  !  he  is  too  weak  to  rise." 

"Ah,  he  has  the  disease  of  treason!"  repbed  the  ruffian  ;  "he 
is  not  too  feeble  to  conspire.  That  excuse  will  not  answer, 
citoyenne." 

"  He  has  only  to-day  refused  the  queen  herself  to  go  out,"  urged 
Madeleine,  gaining  courago  from  the  desperate  situation  of  her 
only  protector.  "He  will  die  if  he  is  taken  into  the  street!"  she 
added,  beseechingly. 

"  You  are  very  pretty,  citoyenne"  said  the  ruffian,  in  answer, 
releasing  his  hold  of  the  count,  and  turning  his  attention  upou  the 
fair  but  trembling  girl,  who  shrank  eloser  to  her  father.  "It  is 
possible  that  even  Louis  Capet  has  placed  his  lips  against  that 
handsome  face,"  continued  the  intruder,  rudely  attempting  to  imi- 
tate the  example  which  he  supposed. 

The  unprotected  girl  prevented  him  by  a  hasty  movement  of 
anger  and  disgust. 

"Beware,  citoyenne V  exclaimed  he,  fiercely;  "for  even  that 
white  neck  of  yours  may  come  under  the  knife." 

"  Touch  her  at  your  peril !"  ejaculated  the  count,  grasping  again 
one  of  his  pistols.  "  "Wretches  !  it  is  possible  that  I  can  walk; 
lead  me,  then,  where  you  are  commanded.  P.ut  you  have  an- 
nounced no  commission  to  insult  a  defenceless  female.  Come,  I 
will  accompany  you." 
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"  The  young  one  will  follow  soon  enough," 
muttered*  the  savs  culotte,  with  a  surly  impre- 
cation.    "It  is  true,  however,  that  wo  have 
no  order  which  concerns  the  citoyenne.   Well, 
then,  do  not  take  time  to  curl  your  hair;  we  have  al- 
ready wasted  time  enough  upon  an  aristocrat  and  a  trai- 
tor,"' he  added,  addressing  the  count,  who  arose  with 
4  difficulty,  and  with  his  feeble  strength  threw  about  his 
1    person  what  was  absolutely  necessary. 

"I  will  go  with  you,  my  dear  father!"  exclaimed 
Madeleine, "embracing  him,  distractedly. 

"  No,  ma  file  ;  you  must  not,"  calmly  but  tenderly 
returned  the  count,  warmly  returning  the  embrace. 
"  I  can  share  your  prison,"  pleaded  she,  "  and  I  shall  die  unless 
I  know  that  you  are  cared  for,  my  poor  father!" 

The  hot  tears  filled  the  eyes  of  the  desolate  girl,  and  her  voice 
choked  with  emotion.  The  count  leaned  over  and  whispered 
something  in  her  ear.  The  ruffians  rudely  interrupted  this  com- 
munication. 

"Come,  no  more  conspiracies,"  exclaimed  the  leader,  "or  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  take  you  both,  at  any  rate,  to  the  Conciergie. 
Are  you  rcadv,  citizen  St.  Yves  ?" 

"  Yes ;  I  will  follow  you,"  replied  the  count,  pressing  fondly  in 
his  arms  the  fragile  form  of  his  daughter,  who  clasped  him,  weep- 
ingfran  tic  ally. 

He  tore  himself  away,  finally,  as  his  captors  would  wait  no 
longer,  and  walked  with  a  proud  though  faltering  step  between 
them,  in  the  direction  of  the  chatelet,  whither  they  conducted  him 
In  a  brief  time,  he  found  himself  within  the  walls  of  the  prison, 
and  lodged  in  the  narrow  and  uncomfortable  cell  of  a  prisoner, 
without  even  a  conch  worthy  of  the  name,  upon  which  to  repose 
his  feverish  limbs.  Leaving  him  to  reflect  upon  this  disagreeable 
and  sudden  change  from  his  hotel  to  a  dungeon,  and  that,  too, 
while  scarcely  able,  through  illness,  to  support  himself  during  the 
walk,  we  will  return  to  the  hardly  less  unfortunate  and  miserable 
Madeleine,  deserted  and  unprotected  in  her  father's  house. 

Obedient  to  his  whispered  injunction,  she  had  only  accompanied 
him  to  the  door,  when  she  flew  to  her  chamber,  and  threw  herself 
upon  a  couch  in  an  agony  of  grief.  In  this  situation  she  finally 
fell  asleep,  though  even  then  she  did  not  forget  her  affliction  ;  and 
the  daylight,  which  awoke  her,  presented  the  picture  of  her  deso- 
lation still  more  vividly  before  her  eyes. 

'  The  last  injunction  of  the  count  was,  to  seek  for  some  method 
for  his  deliverance.  This  request  was  influenced  as  much  by  a 
fear  for  the  safety  of  his  daughter  as  himself;  and  the  first  reflec- 
tion of  Madeleine,  as  soon  as  she  could  reflect  at  all,  was,  in  what 
direction  she  should  look  for  the  means  of  restoring  the  count  to 
freedom.  With  her  youth  and  inexperience,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  she  has  a  difficult  task,  which  might  puzzle  one  much  older 
and  wiser.  The  most  obvious  expedient  of  the  young  girl  was  to 
proceed  directly  to  some  person  who  possessed  influence,  and  en- 
deavor to  interest  him  in  her  behalf;  but  she  knew  no  person  to 
whom  she  could  thus  address  herself  in  this  emergency.  She 
remained  in  this  perplexity  for  several  hours ;  she  finally  resolved 
to  seek  her  father  in  his  pris- 
on. Habiting  herself  in  the 
coarsest  garments  upon  which 
she  could  lay  her  hands,  she 
undertook  to  procure  admitr 
tance  of  the  gaoler  to  her 
father's  cell.  The  official 
finally  yielded  to  her  urgent 
importunities,  and  surlily 
granted  her  tho  boon  she 
asked. 

The  count,  ill  and  cufce- 
bled,  was  asleep  upon  his 
rough  couch  when  his  daugh- 
ter entered  the  cell.  She  did 
not  awake  him  instantly,  but 
sat  down  upon  the  edge  of 
the  bed,  and  with  hot  tears 
in  her  eyes,  gazed  upon  his 
feverish  and  troubled  counte- 
nance. But  aware  that  her 
visit  could  not  be  of  long 
duration,  she  leaned  over  to 
imprint  a  kiss  upon  his  lips ; 
this  aroused  the  wretched 
prisoner  to  the  sight  of  his 
lovely  but  distressed  daugh- 
ter, and  to  the  consciousness 
of  his  miserable  condition. 
The  count  heaved  a  sigh 
which  came  from  the  depths 
of  his  heart ;  he  returned  tho 
look  of  tender  solicitude  with 
which  she  regarded  him. 

"  You  are  imprudent,  my 
daughter,  to  venture  into  such 
a  place  as  this,"  said  he, 
anxiously. 

"  There  is  no  place  into 
which  I  could  not  venture  to 
visit  my  own  father,"  re- 
turned Madeleine,  affection- 
ately. 

"  You  can  do  me  no  good 
here,"  replied  the  count, "  and 
you  may  expose  yourself  to 
insult.'' 


"Where,  then,  can  I  go  to  servo  you?"  earnestly  asked  Made- 
leine. 

"I  do  not  know,"  answered  tho  count,  with  n  molnncholy  look. 

"O,  why  should  they  arrest  you  at  all?"  exclaimed  the  young 

girl,  bending  her  head,  until  her  beautiful  but  disordered  hair  fell 

upon  the  neck  and  breast  of  the  count.    "You  have  done  nothing 

to  deserve  this  ;  I  know  it,"  she  added,  in  tones  of  grief. 

"  I  do  not  know  who  is  my  accuser,"  said  the  count ;  "  but  I 
know  that  he  is  a  villain  1"  he  exclaimed.  "It  is  well  known  that 
I  have  done  nothing." 

"They  must,  then,  finally  permit  you  to  leave  this  wretched 
dungeon,"  uttered  Madeleine. 

"  They  will  permit  mo  to  leave  it,  certainly,"  replied  the  inva- 
lid ;  "  but  it  may  be  for  the  guillotino,  that  I  shall  be  permitted  to 
escape." 

"  O,  father  !"  exclaimed  the  young  girl,  in  agony,  throwing  her- 
self upon  his  breast. 

At  this  moment,  the  key  of  the  coll  grated  harshly  in  the  lock, 
and  the  door  opened  to  admit  a  person  whom  neither  the  count 
nor  his  daughter  knew  at  first  appearance.  The  door  again  closed 
after  him,  and  the  steps  of  the  jailor  were  heard  retreating  down 
the  passage.  The  intruder  stood  for  a  moment,  and  bestowed  a 
keen,  impudent  glance  upon  the  frightened  girl,  who  had  arisen, 
and  then  directed  his  attention  upon  the  invalid  count.  The  lat- 
ter turned  his  head  with  an  effort  to  meet  the  gaze  of  the  other, 
and  spoke  in  a  cold  and  distant  tone. 

"  You  are  intruding,  sir.  Permit  me  to  ask  what  commission 
you  have  to  execute?  Otherwise,  I  do  not  solicit  the  honor  of 
your  company." 

"Ah,  I  beg  pardon  of  monsieur  and  mademoiselle,  if  my  com- 
pany is  not  desired,"  answered  the  intruder,  with  a  studiously 
polite  obeisance.  "  But  it  is  necessary,  sometimes,  to  endure  dis- 
agreeable visitors.  Monsieur  le  count  was  also  unpleasantly  in- 
truded upon  last  evening." 

"  Do  you  come  here  to  insult  me?"  angrily  asked  the  count. 
"  On  the  contrary,  I  come  here  to  communicate  to  monsieur  le 
count  a  piece  of  intelligence,"  replied  the  other. 

"Well,  what  is  this  intelligence,  then,  if  I  may  ask  ?"  impa- 
tiently interposed  the  count. 

"  It  is  possible  that  it,  also,  may  be  disagreeable,"  parlied  the 
stranger. 

"  You  prolong  your  stay,  which  is  more  so,"  exclaimed  the 
count. 

"  If  that  is  so,  I  will  gratify  you,"  replied  the  intruder.  "Lis- 
ten, then,  if  I  may  beg  you  to  do  so.  Monsieur  le  count  is  pro- 
bably aware  that  he  is  arrested  upon  the  charge  of  treason  to  the 
nation  ?" 

"  I  know  that  it  is  false !"  answered  the  count,  vehemently. 
"  But  monsieur  le  count  does  not  also  know  who  it  is  that  ac- 
cuses him,"  suggested  the  stranger,  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulder 
at  the  other's  ejaculation. 

"  I  am  sure  that  he  is  himself  a  traitor ;  that  is  all  which  I 
know,"  exclaimed  the  count. 

The  stranger  gave  another  shrug  of  his  shoulder,  and  contorted 
his  countenance  with  an  expression  which  was  intended  for  a 
smile      He  continued : 

"  That  person  is  not  yet  accused.  Well,  monsieur  le  count  may 
gratify  himself  by  beholding  this  traitor ;  it  is  I  who  have  had  the 
presumption  to  do  this." 

The  count  turned  upon  him  a  look  of  scorn  and  contempt. 
"  This  sight,  then,  should  gratify  your  revenge/''  said  he,  per- 
mitting his  eyes  to  rest  upon  the  slight  and  trembling  form  of  the 
bewildered  Madeleine. 

"  It  is  not  revenge — it  is  justice  for  which  I  ask,"  resumed  the 
intruder. 

The  count  remained  silent. 

"  Listen,  monsieur  le  count.  You  have  been  called  thus,  and 
under  this  title  you  have  enjoyed  the  favors  of  the  court  and  of 
fortune.  Well,*what  will  you  say  if  I  assert  that  I  have  the  docu- 
ments which  prove  myself  to  be  the  rightful  Count  of  Bellisle  ?" 

The  speaker  threw  a  triumphant  glance,  as  he  said  this,  upon 
both  Madeleine  and  the  count. 

"  You !"  almost  shrieked  the  latter,  with  an  expression  of  un- 
mitigated astonishment  and  scorn  at  the  other's  audacity.  "  Let 
me  beg  the  favor  of  your  name,  then." 

"  It  is  undoubtedly  Christophe  St.  Yves,"  replied  the  stranger, 
with  cool  effrontery.  "  But  here  I  choose  to  be  known  simply  as 
M.  Herbois." 

The  count  again  measured   M.  Herbois — for  the  intruder  was 
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no  other  than   the   individual  whom  the 

reader  first  knew  as  M.  Calonne,  and  next 

under  the  other  designation,  the  royal  spy 

and  the  professed  patriot, — with  a  glance 

of  thorough  disdain,  and  then  said: 

"  Well,  M.  Herbois,  perhaps  I  may  ask  what  you 

you  will  do  with  these  documents,  which  prove  such 

a  miracle?" 

"  Certainly,"  replied  M.  Herbois.    "  Since  tho  na- 
tion has  decreed  the  abolition  of  nobility,  they  are  no 
longer  of  use ;  I  simply  demand  reparation  for  the 
injury  you  have  done  me." 
"And  that  reparation?" 
The  royalist  spy  cast  a  flashing  and  ardent  look  upon  the  lovely 
Madeleine,  and  advancing  towards  the  bedside  of  the  count,  an- 
swered, in  a  low  but  firm  voice : 

"  That  reparation  is  the  only  one  you  can  afford  me — it  is  the 
hand  of  your  daughter." 

Madeleine  uttered  a  slight  ejaculation  of  fear,  and  shrank  back 
upon  the  couch.  The  eyes  of  the  count  flashed  angrily  and  fierce- 
ly, and  his  frame  quivered  with  convulsive  emotion. 

"  Villain  !  base-born  wretch  !"  exclaimed  the  count,  vehement- 
ly, "  if  I  were  able  to  stand,  I  should  know  how  to  answer  your 
audacity.     Leave  instantly  the  presence  of  her  whom  you  insult  I" 
"Is  this,  then,  the  answer  of  monsieur  le  count?"  queried  Her- 
bois, calmly,  glancing  from  one  to  the  other. 

"Have  yon  the  presumption  to  expect  any  other?"  replied  the 
count,  with  fiery  indignation.  "  I  will  appeal  to  the  jailor  if  you 
do  not  instantly  leave  us.  Wretch  !  villain  !"  he  exclaimed,  un- 
able to  control  the  vehement  outburst  of  his  feelings. 

"It  shall  be  as  monsieur  le  count  pleases,"  returned  Herbois, 
without  emotion.  "But  is  it  possible  that  he  remembers  his  situa- 
tion ?" 

" I  desire  no  further  parley;  I  simply  command  you  again  to 
leave  the  cell,"  said  the  count. 

The  door  was  at  this  instant  re-opened  by  the  jailor,  who  came 
to  interrupt  the  interview  of  Madeleine  with  her  invalid  and  im- 
prisoned father.  M.  Herbois  turned  on  his  heel  with  a  studied 
bow  to  both,  and  departed  without  saying  another  word.  Tho 
official  accosted  Madeleine,  who  fell  again  upon  the  breast  of  the 
count,  and  sobbed  as  if  her  heart  would  break  at  this  new  shape 
which  his  danger  and  her  own  had  assumed. 

"  Come,"  said  the  jailor,  roughly;  "  there  has  been  enough  of 
this  hypocrisy.  You  have  stayed  too  long  already.  You  must 
leave  the  prison,  unless  you  also  wish  to  become  an  inmate." 

He  touched  her  rudely  upon  her  shoulder.  She  arose  reluctant- 
ly, and  covering  her  grief-stricken  countenance  with  her  veil,  per- 
mitted herself  to  be  shown  out  of  the  cell,  when,  with  hurried  and 
trembling  steps,  she  directed  her  way  back  to  the  deserted  house 
of  the  count.  The  latter,  refusing  the  coarse  fare  offered  him  by 
his  jailor,  and  exhausted  by  the  excitements  of  tho  hour  and  the 
night  previous,  sank  helpless  and  hopeless  back  upon  his  rude 
couch,  to  indulge  ia  the  most  terrible  forebodings. 

We  will  follow  the  steps  of  M.  Calonne,  as  he  left  the  prison, 
and  directed  his  steps  towards 
the  lodging  of  Madame  Car- 
reau.  This  royalist  spy  and 
schemer  was,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, not  greatly  disappoint- 
ed at  tho  result  of  his  inter- 
view with  the  count;  but  that 
fact  did  not  at  all  decrease 
his  hostility  towards  the  un- 
fortunate victim  of  one  of  his 
private  plots. 

It  is  true  that  the  count 
had  been  arrested  on  the  de- 
nunciation of  M.  Calonne, 
made  in  his  character  of  sans 
culotte:  that  individual  walked 
the  pavement,  therefore,  after 
leaving  the  prison,  with  con- 
siderable self-satisfaction  at 
the  degree  of  power  which  he 
possessed  in  both  his  real  and 
his  assumed  character.  It 
was  undoubtedly  an  evidence 
of  his  sagacity  and  successful 
cunning. 

It  may  be  supposed  that 
the  spy  had  formed  a  hope- 
less attachment,  from  sight, 
with  the  lovely  Madeleine  St. 
Yves.  This  would  be  to 
make  a  mistake.  He  was 
simply  ambitious ;  he  was  in- 
capable of  feeling  any  ten- 
derer sentiment.  An  alliance 
with  a  family  so  noble  as  that 
of  the  count,  might  give  him 
an  increased  importance ;  that 
object  gained,  the  possession 
of  such  a  lovely  creature  be- 
sides, was  a  matter  certainly 
not  of  repugnance,  but  simply 
of  indifference — the  only  state 
of  mind  of  which  he  was  ca- 
pable, for  he  was  quite  unsus- 
ceptible of  any  higher  emotion 
than  that  of  utter  selfishness. 

[CONTINUED  ON  FAGB  395.] 
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COSMOPOLITAN  ART  ASSOCIATION. 

In  our  article  upon  this  meritorious  and  triumphantly  success- 
ful institution  in  tho  last  number  of  the  '*  Pictorial,"  wo  alluded 
to  its  purchase  of  the  famous  Dusseldorf  collection  of  paintings 
from  the  former  proprietor,  Mr.  linker.  These  pictures  cost  orig- 
inally more  than  a  quarter  of  n  million  of  dollars,  and  form  by 
fur  tho  most  valuable  collection  of  paintings  ovor  exhibited  in  this 
country.  Some  of  the  choicest  gems  ot  the  gallery  were  exhib- 
ited at  tho  Athasneum  in  this  city  two  or  three  years  ago,  nnd 
elicited  universal  admiration.  In  tho  hands  of  tho  Cosmopolitan 
Art  Association,  those  pictures,  tho  poorest  of  which  is  above 
mediocrity,  forms  a  fund  on  which  the  managers  will  draw  for 
prizes  to  bo  distributed,  that  will  find  their  way  into  the  remotest 
ports  of  tho  country,  and  may  thus  awaken  many  a  latent  and  un- 
Buspoctcd  genius  to  the  high  pursuit  of  art.  We  present  on  this 
and  the  preceding  page  a  series  of  representations  of  tho  exterior 
and  interior  of  the  Dnssoldorf  Gallery,  548  Broadway,  Now  York, 
showing,  serially,  the  east  room,  west  gallery — tho  west  room,  west 
gallery,  tho  interior  of  the  principal  room,  with  Powers 's  marble 
Greek  Slave  in  tho  distance,  one  of  tho  prizes  for  distribution  in 
January,  tho  contral  room  of  tho  west  gallery,  tho  reception  room, 
and  tho  entrance  from  Broadway.  All  these  rooms  are  crowded 
with  paintings.  This  important  property  passed  into  tho  hands 
of  the  Directory  of  tho  Cosmopolitan  Art  Association,  by  pur- 
chase from  Mr.  Bokor,  in  Juno  last;  and  it  now  constitutes  part 
of  tho  resources  of  tho  institution.  Tho  price  paid — one  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  dollars — though  a  very  largo  sum  of  monoy,  is 
still  believed  to  bo  loss  than  its  real  value.  Its  cost  to  tho  origi- 
nal proprietor  was  over  two  hundred  anil  thirty  thousand  dollars! 
This  alone  will  serve  to  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  tho  charac- 
ter of  this  magnificent  collection,  whoso  influence  will  now  be 
materially  enlarged  by  the  part  it  is  to  play  in  tho  affairs  of  the 
Association.  The  outlay  made  to  attain  it  could  only  have  been 
appropriated  by  the  Directory  in  the  full  assurance,  1st,  that  it  was 
the  wish  of  tho  public  that  the  purchaso  should  bo  made,  to  pre- 
vent the  collection  from  re-shipment  to  Europe;  2nd,  that  the 
cause  of  art  in  America  would  be  largely  benefited  by  the  reten- 
tion of  these  pictures  in  our  midst;  .Id,  that  the  Association  would 
rocoive,  in  return,  solid  benefits,  by  way  of  it  zealous  and  widely 
extended  patronage.     After  a  posscssorship  of  four  months,  tho 
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Directory  can  say  they  see 
no  reason  to  regret  their 
steps  in  the  matter.  The 
encouraging      expressions 

A  made  hy  the  press,  by  the 

i'l  J  public  at  large,  and  by  subscribers  in  par- 
5^-,  ticular,  give  assurance,  not  only  of  renewed 
^  confidence,  but  also  of  renewed  zeal  in  be- 
half of  the  Association.  It  is  impossible  to 
give  the  reader  who  has  not  visited  the  gal- 
lery any  idea  ot  the  variety,  general  excel- 
lence, and  pleasing  character  of  the  collec- 
tion. The  Dusseldorf  school  aims  at  truth- 
fulness to  nature  and  life;  and  no  school 
which  has  gained  a  recognition  ever  finished 
up  pictures  with  such  exquisite  perfectness.  Not  the  smallest 
leaf,  the  faintest  impress  of  light  and  shade,  the  most  unmarked 
color,  the  most  usual  or  unusual  development  of  form,  escapes 
attention — all  is  wrought  out  with  a  precision  and  beauty  in  many 
instances  truly  wonderful.  We  do  not  propose,  in  this  place,  an 
argument  on  the  propriety  of  this  rigid  adherence  to  physical 
truth  ;  we  note  the  fact,  and  say  that  the  art  lover  may  travel  the 
world  over  to  find  what  is  more  pleasing,  more  fit  for  study,  more 
worthy  of  patronage  than  these  Dusseldorff  pictures.  There  is 
in  them  every  variety  of  subject,  and  treatment,  and  expression. 
Adherence  to  truth  and  nature  has  produced  no  mere  formalism, 
nor  coldness,  nor  barrenness  in  language  and  conception,  as  is 
apt  to  be  the  case  with  those  who  rigidly  reproduce  nature  ;  but, 
bringing  to  bear  a  generous  spirit  of  enthusiasm,  a  profound  love 
of  the  beautiful,  and  the  inspirations  of  true  genius,  the  artists  at 
the  head  of  the  Dusseldorf  Academy  have  elevated  their  work  to 
a  standard  of  high  excellence  and  true  dignity.  This  will  be  ap- 
parent to  all  who  make  this  purchase  their  study  Lessing,  Loutz, 
Hildebrandt,  Hasenclever,  Auchenbach,  Stein bruck,  Schrodter, 
Bower,  Gude,  Sohn,  Camphausen,  Carl  Clasen,  Hubner,  Volk- 
hart,  Soudcilund,  De  Leuw,  Van  Oss,  Schroeder,  have  all  con- 
tributed heveral  pictures  each,  giving  the  walls  the  impress  of  the 
stately  galleries  of  the  Old  World  which  contain  so  many  pictures 
from  the  old  masters.  Besides  these  there  are  pictures  on  die 
lists,  from  twenty  or  thirty  other  eminent  artists  of  Dusseldorf, 
whose  names,  though  less  familiar  to  the  public  rhan  those  above 
mentioned,  are  yet  honored  in  Europe,  where  their  works  are  val- 
ued highly.  Taking  the  whole  together,  we  have  an  art-gathering 
which  must  please  all  tastes,  no  matter  how  fastidious.  Such  is 
the  gallery  which  has  fallen  to  thepossessorship  of  the  Association. 
We  should  mention  that  the  "Martyrdom  of  Huss,"  one  of  the 
Dusseldorf  pictures  m  this  collection,  actually  cost  S1G.000,  and 
there  are  many  others  costing  from  $5000  to  S6ui»0  in  the  gallery, 
all  of  which  will  be  distributed  to  subscribers.  The  statue  of  the 
Greek  Slave,  originally  purchased  by  the  Association,  and  drawn 
as  a  prize  by  Mrs.  Kate  Gillespie  of  Pennsylvania,  was  put  up  at 
auction  at  the  Merchants'  Exchange  in  New  York,  and  re-pur- 
chased by  tho  Association  for  the  sum  of  six  thousand  dollars,  a 


much  larger  price  than  that  Offgti  nd   illustrating  two 

important  facta,  the  Liberality  of  the  AttOCIAtioa,  and  the  increas- 
ing value  of  the  works  it  distribute-!.  No  property  rise*  bo  rap- 
idly in  value  as  works  of  art.  It  in  one  of  the  nettled  rules  of 
conduct,  adopted  by  the  J  lin-  tory,  to  make  no  re-purchase*  of 
premiums  awarded  to  subscriber*;  but,  in  this  instance,  an  excep- 
tion had  to  bo  made  in  deference  to  the  known  wishes  of  the  com- 
munity. Tho  objects  and  purposes  of  the  Association  arc  well 
set  forth  in  tho  "Cosmopolitan  Art  Journal,"  a  handsome  quar- 
terly pnbUc&tion  of  large  qnaitO  size,  to  be  enlarged  and  vastly 
improved  for  tho  coming  year,  illustrated  in  the  style  of  the  Lon- 
don Art  Union  Journal,  ami  embellished  with  steel  engravings, 
which  alono  will  bo  worth  tho  price  of  subscription.  The  Direc- 
tory propose  to  give  it  for  one  year,  nnd  the  engraving  "  Manifest 
Destiny,"  and  n  season  ticket  of  admission  to  the  art  galleries, 
and  a  certificate  in  tho  annual  awards  of  works  of  art  as  premi- 
ums— all  for  three  dollars — inducements  unparalleled  in  the  liter- 
ary history  of  this  country.  Encouraged  by  the  liberal  lOCCC  of 
former  years,  tho  Directory,  early  in  I857j  commenced  operations 
in  tho  most  liberal  and  vigorous  manner.  Two  purchases,  as  we 
havo  seen,  the  Dusseldorf  Gallery  and  tho  Greek  Slave,  cost 
thorn  180,000  dollars,  though  the  property  acquired  may  bo  fairly 
valued  at  $300,000.  Tho  Art  Journal  enlargement  was  resolved 
upon.  It  was  evident  from  the  success  which  had  attended  the 
publication  that  tho  majority  of  tho  members  of  the  Association 
would  look  with  favor  upon  its  entering  into  a  wider  field  of  use- 
fulness. Every  means  wore  at  tho  disposal  of  the  Directory  for 
making  the  publication  deeply  interesting  and  positively  valuable. 
They  therefore  determined  to  avail  themselves  of  these  resources, 
and  put  forth  the  Journal  as  a  candidate  for  favor  with  subscri- 
bers, making  it  credituble  in  every  respect,  and  worthy  of  consid- 
eration. Tho  features  proposed  to  be  engrafted  upon  it  were  : 
beauty  of  illustration,  by  steel  and  wood,  from  the  hands  of  the 
best  engravers  in  the  country — literary  excellence  of  a  very  supe- 
rior character — the  most  careful  typographical  nrr.ingement,  and 
printing  upon  beautiful  paper  expressly  prepared  for  it ;  render- 
ing it  at  once  unique,  valuable  and  beneficent  in  its  influence,  and 
taking  the  lead  in  uniting  in  its  pages  the  best  of  art  with  the 
purest  of  literature.  A  new  engraving  was  ordered.  It  is  called 
"  Manifest  Destiny,"  and  is,  in  every  respect,  a  five  dollar  picture, 
which,  having  the  plate  in  their  possession, 
the  Directory  are  enabled  to  furnish  upon 
the  terms  stated  hereafter.  The  list  of 
magazines  was  enlarged  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  Emerson's  and  Putnam's  combined 
Monthly,  and  the  Atlantic  (Boston)  new 
Monthly,  etc. — thus  offering  to  subscribers 
still  greater  facilities  in  their  choice. 
These  features  for  the  year  having  been 
resolved  upon,  in  addition  to  those  ot  past 
years,  were  partially  announced  in  the 
September  number  of  the  Art  Journal. 
The  response  already  made  promises  the 
most  brilliant  year  in  the  history  of  the 
Association — the  number  ot  subscribers  be- 
ing already  greater  by  nine  times  than  at 
this  time  last  year.  This  shows  how  little 
the  late  financial  disturbance  affects  the 
prosperity  of  institutions  grounded,  like 
this  Association,  in  the  mental  necessities, 
the  sympathies,  and  the  best  interests  of 
the  people.  The  Directory  are,  therefore, 
now  prepared  to  offer  the  following  bene- 
fits and  inducements  to  subscribers  for  the 
current  year  :  1st.  For  three  dollars  paid, 
the  subscriber  is  entitled  to  the  elegant  line 
and  stipple  engraving,  "Manifest  Des- 
tiny," from  the  picture  by  Solomon — done 
on  steel  by  the  celebrated  English  en- 
graver, Lemon.  The  plate  is  nineteen  by 
twenty-five  inches,  impressed  on  heavy 
proof  paper  twenty-seven  by  thirty-six 
inches.  Or,  if  preferred,  the  popular  en- 
graving, "  Saturday  Night,"  from  Faed's 
well-known  painting  of  Burns's  "  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,"  done 
on  steel  by  the  English  line  and  stipple  engraver,  Bacon.  Either 
of  these  pictures  would  be  sold  by  print-sellers  for  five  dollars. 
2d.  Subscribers  taking  tho  engraving  are  also  entitled  to  a  copy 
of  the  Cosmopolitan  Art  Journal,  quarterly,  for  one  year.  3d. 
Every  subscriber  is  entitled  to  a  certificate  in  the  annual  award  of 
works  of  art  as  premiums,  to  be  made  on  the  twenty-eighth  day 
of  January  next.  4th.  Also  to  a  free  admission  to  the  Dussel- 
dorf and  Cosmopolitan  Galleries  for  the  season.  To  magazine 
readers  generally,  who  do  not  wish  for  the  engraving  and  Art 
Journal,  the  same  terms  will  be  extended,  viz.,  the  magazine  they 
shall  choose,  certificate  in  the  annual  award,  and  free  admission 
to  the  Dusseldorf  and  Cosmopolitan  Galleries — all  for  three  dol- 
lars. The  following  magazines  will  be  furnished,  instead  of  the 
engraving  of  "  Manifest  Destiny,"  if  preferred  by  subscribers: — 
Harpers',  Atlantic,  Emerson  and  Putnam  (combined),  Godcy, 
Graham,  Knickerbocker,  and  Blackwood.  Those  who  wish  the 
magazines  and  Art  Journal,  without  the  engraving,  by  payiug 
five  dollars  will  receive  any  ot  the  monthlies  on  the  list  and  the 
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Art  Journal  for  one  year,  together  with 
two  certificates  in  the  annual  award  ot 
premiums.  Persons  taking  five  memberships,  pay- 
ing fifteen  dollars,  are  entitled,  in  addition  to  the 
terms  above  named,  to  one  certificate  extra  in  the 
annual  award — making  six  certificates  for  five  sub- 
scribers. The  Dusseldorf  pictures— originals  and 
copies — are  extremely  valuable,  and  the  Association  sends 
them  abroad  over  the  country  in  the  full  asiurance  that  they 
will  develop  a  high  and  pure  art-taste  among  our  people. 
Tho  whole  of  this  celebrated  Dusseldorf  collection  will, 
eventually,  find  its  way  into  all  sections,  through  the  efforts 
of  the  Cosmopolitan  Association;  white  fresh  maiter-pieces, 
purchased  at  Dusseldorf,  from  first  hands,  will  be  constantly  in- 
troduced to  tho  walls  of  the  New  York  Gallery — thus  kesping  a 
new  element  moving  in  art  circles,  which  will  direct  American 
taste  and  effort  into  the  purest  of  channels.  And,  as  has  been 
said,  the  labors  of  eminent  home  artists  will  be  in  constant  requi- 
sition for  each  year's  catalogue  of  awards  ;  hence,  it  may  be 
averred  with  truth,  that  the  Association  promises  a  greater  useful- 
ness and  more  lasting  influence  than  even  its  most  sanguine 
friends  had  anticipated.  We  believe  that  the  above  statement 
will  be  found  to  justify  the  praises  we  have  heretofore  bestowed 
upon  this  Association  ;  and  we  would  urge  it  upon  our  readers  to 
procure  a  specimen  copy  of  the  "  Cosmopolitan  Art  Journal,"  for 
December,  which  may  be  procured  by  sending  five  postage  stamps, 
(15  cents)  to  C.  L.  Derby,  actuary  ot  the  Cosmopolitan  Art  As- 
sociation, 548  Broadway,  New  York.  Our  local  readers  are  in- 
formed that  the  Boston  agent  is  Mr.  W.  H.  Dennett,  134  Wash- 
ington Street. 

HOUDIN,  THE  FKENCH  WIZARD. 

Every  one  has  seen  or  heard  speak  of  the  great  Robert  Hondin. 
Besides  being  the  prince  of  conjurors,  he  is  an  able  mathematician 
and  mechanician,  and  his  electric  clock,  made  for  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  of  his  native  town  of  Blois,  obtained  a  medal  at  the  Paris 
exhibition.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  he  was  sent  to  Algeria 
by  the  French  government,  on  a  mission  connected  with  the  black 
art — probably  the  first  time  that  a  conjuror  has  been  called  upon 
to  exercise  his  profession  in  government  employ. 

Some  details  of  his  expedition  have  just  been  published.  Its 
object  was  to  destroy  the  influence  exercised  among  the  Arab 
tribes  by  the  marabouts,  an  influence  often  mischievously  applied. 
By  a  few  clumsy  tricks  and  impostures,  these  marabouts  pass 
themselves  off  as  sorcerers;  no  one,  it  was  justly  thought,  was 
better  able  to  eclipse  their  skill  and  discredit  their  science  than 
the  man  of  the  inexhaustible  bottles.  One  of  the  great  preten- 
sions ot  the  marabout  was  to  invulnerability.  At  the  moment  that 
a  loaded  musket  was  fired  at  him,  and  the  trigger  pulled,  he  pro- 
nounced a  few  cabalistic  words,  and  the  weapon  did  not  go  off. 
Houdin  detected  tho  trick,  and  showed  that  the  touchholc  was 
plugged.  The  Arab  wizard  was  furious,  and  abused  his  French 
rival. 

"  You  may  revenge  yourself,"  quietly  replied  Houdin  ;  "  take 
a  pistol,  load  it  yoursell  ;  here  are  bullets,  put  one  in  the  barrel, 
but  before  doing  so,  mark  it  with  your  knife." 

The  Arab  did  as  he  was  told. 

"  You  are  quite  certain  now,"  said  Houdin,  "  that  the  pistol  is 
loaded  and  will  go  off.  Tell  me,  do  you  feel  no  remorse  in  kill- 
ing me  thus,  notwithstanding  that  I  authorize  you  5" 

"  You  are  my  enemy,"  coldly  replied  the  Arab.  "  I  will  kill 
you." 

Without  replying,  Houdiu  stuck  an  apple  on  the  point  of  a 
knife,  and  calmly  gave  the  word  to  tire.  The  pistol  was  dis- 
charged, the  apple  flew  far  away,  and  there  appeared  in  its  place, 
stuck  on  the  point  of  the  knife,  the  bullet  the  marabout  had 
marked.  The  spectators  remained  mute  with  stupefaction;  the 
marabout  bowed  before  his  superior. 

"  Allah  is  great !"  he  said.     "  I  am  vanquished." 

Instead  of  the  bottle  from  which,  in  Europe,  Robert  Houdin 
pours  an  endless  stream  of  every  description  of  wine  and  liquor, 
he  called  lor  an  empty  bowl,  which  he  kept  continually  full  ot 
boiling  coffee ;  but  few  of  the  Arabs  would  taste,  for  they  made 
sure  that  it  came  direct  from  the  devil's  own  coffee-pot.  He  then 
told  them  it  was  in  his  power  to  deprive  them  of  all  strength,  and 
to  restore  it  to  them  at  wilt,  and  he  produced  a  small  box,  so 
light  that  a  child  could  lift  it  with  his  tiuger;  but  it  suddenly  be- 
came so  heavy  that  the  strongest  man  present  could  not  raise  it, 
and  the  Arabs,  who  prize  physical  strength  above  everything, 
looked  with  terror  at  the  great  magician,  who,  they  doubted  not, 
could  annihilate  them  by  the  mere  exertion  of  his  will.  They  ex- 
pressed this  belief;  Houdin  confirmed  them  in  it,  and  promised 
that,  on  a  day  appointed,  he  would  convert  one  of  them  into  smoke. 
The  day  came  ;  the  throng  was  prodigious ;  a  fanatical  marabout 
had  agreed  to  give  himself"  up  to  the  sorcerer.  They  made  him 
stand  on  a  table  and  covered  him  with  a  transparent  gauze ;  then 
Houdin  and  another  person  lifted  the  table  by  the  ends,  and  the 
Arab  disappeared  in  a  cloud  of  smoke.  The  terror  of  the  spec- 
tators was  indescribable;  they  rushed  out  of  the  place,  and  ran  a 
long  distance  before  some  of  the  boldest  thought  of  returning  to 
look  after  the  marabout.  They  found  him  near  the  place  where 
he  had  been  evaporated  ;  but  he  could  tell  them  nothing,  and  was 
like  a  drunken  man,  ignorant  of  what  had  happened  to  bim. 

Thenceforward  Houdin  was  venerated  and  the  marabouts  were 
despised.  The  object  of  the  French  government  was  completely 
attained.  The  fashion  of  "  testimonials  "  having,  it  appears,  in- 
fected even  the  Arabs,  a  number  of  chiefs  presented  the  great 
French  conjuror  with  a  piece  of  Arab  writing,  wonderfully  deco- 
rated, hyperbolical,  and  eulogistic,  and  to  which  they  were  so  at- 
tentive as  to  append  a  French  translation. — London  Journal. 
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BALLOT'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou'a  Pictorial.] 
TO  ANNA  M. 

BY  EDWARD  S.   ELLIS. 

Long  I've  heard  thy  tones,  dear  Anna, 

Aa  tlioy  floated  on  the  air, 
Like  tho  angels'  hymn  at  twilight, 

Round  Bome  kindred  spirit's  bier; 
And  in  wonder  have  I  listened, 

As  thy  voice  hath  died  away, 
If  thy  heart  with  grief  wast  saddoned, 

And  on  earth  it  would  not  stay. 

Music  hath  a  hidden  power 

That  can  move  the  guilty  heart; 
That  can  wake  the  purest  feoliugs 

Where  the  vilest  only  art; 
And  o'er  softly  it  comes  stealing. 

Closing  round  us  like  the  vine : 
Such  is  the  power  of  music. 

When  it  falls  from  lips  like  thine. 


[Written  for  Bailout  Pictorial.] 

THE    GOVERNESS. 

I1T    LIZZIE    LEIGTI. 

It  was  a  dark  and  piercingly  cold  night  in  November.  The 
few  persons  visible  in  the  daily  crowded  streets  of  London  moved 
rapidly  along,  some  eager  to  reach  their  homes,  where,  seated  by 
the  bright  and  glowing  fire,  and  basking  in  its  genial  warmth, 
they  will  expatiate  on  the  cold  without,  and  with  a  complacent 
glance  on  all  the  comforts-  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  ejacu- 
late, "  God  help  the  poor !"  without  thinking  for  a  moment  that 
men  are  the  divinely  appointed  agents  through  whom  that  help 
must  come.  Others,  returning  after  a  day  of  toil  to  the  bosoms  of 
their  families,  think  of  the  cheerful  welcome  with  which  they  will 
be  greeted,  and  hasten  to  join  the  humble  but  happy  group. 
Others  again,  God  pity  them !  have  no  homes,  and  the  chill  blast 
sweeping  by  them,  whispers  only  of  misery  and  despair,  as  they 
move  rapidly  onward  to  warm  their  almost  frozen  limbs. 

The  clock  had  just  struck  the  hour  of  eight,  when  a  female  form 

issued  from  the  house  in Street,  occupied  by  the  fashionable 

dressmaker,  Madame  Lafarge ;  for  a  moment  she  glanced  timidly 
around,  as  if  afraid  to  venture  alone  through  the  dark  and  gloomy 
street,  then,  wrapping  her  shawl  about  her,  with  hasty  steps  she 
proceeded  on  her  way.  For  some  distance  she  met  hut  few  per- 
sons, and  they  passed  her  by  with  scarce  a  glance,  but  suddeuly, 
from  a  brilliantly  illuminated  building,  issues  a  noisy,  laughing 
party  of  young  men,  whose  boisterous  mirth  proclaims  their  in- 
toxication. As  they  pause  for  an  instant  to  decide  in  which  direc- 
tion they  shall  move,  they  discover  the  girl  endeavoring  to  slip  by 
them  unperceived,  and  with  a  shout  they  start  in  pursuit  of  the 
terrified  fugitive. 

"0,  treacherous  night! 
Thou  lend'st  thy  veil  to  every  treason, 
And  teeming  mischiefs  thrive  heneath  thy  shade!" 

"  Hilloa,  my  pretty  one,  wait  till  we  overtake  you,  and  we  will 
escort  you  home !"  shouted  the  foremost  of  the  group. 

"  What  an  ungrateful  creature  to  decline  such  protectors,"  ex- 
claimed another. 

"  0,  that  is  all  a  trick,"  said  a  third.  "  She  plays  the  modest 
miss  to  perfection.  I  claim  the  first  kiss."  And  with  a  hound  he 
caught  the  trembling  form  in  his  arms. 

"For  the  love  of  heaven,  unhand  me,  gentlemen!"  shrieked 
the  poor  girl. 

"  I  must  have  a  taste  of  those  rosy  lips,  fresh  from  the  country, 
I'll  swear,"  exclaimed  her  captor. 

"Hold,  "Ward;  I  claim  the  right  of  first  discovery!"  said 
another. 

"  Stop  that  screaming,"  with  an  oath  exclaimed  "Ward,  "  or  it 
shall  he  worse  for  you.  "What's  the  harm  in  being  kissed  by  a 
handsome  young  fellow  V 

"  Think  of  your  sisters,  gentlemen,  and  spare  me,"  sobbed  the 
girl,  as  with  bloodless  face  and  dilated  eyes  she  sought  some, ave- 
nue of  escape;  but  alas  !  she  sought  in  vain,  and  almost  faint- 
ing, she  scarcely  retained  sufficient  strength  to  resist  their  rude- 
ness. 

"  Are  ye  men,  thus  to  treat  an  unprotected  woman  ?"  Such 
were  the  welcome  words  which  suddenly  greeted  her  ear ;  and 
with  a  feeling  of  almost  overpowering  joy,  she  saw  a  tall,  manly 
form  advancing  with  rapid  steps  to  her  aid.  "  Shame  on  you  for 
cowards !  Five  men  to  hunt  down  a  defenceless  girl ;  and  yet  I 
fear  you  call  yourselves  Englishmen,"  he  continued,  as  with  a 
powerful  blow  he  laid  one  of  her  tormentors  prostrate  upon  the 
ground,  and  sent  another  reeling  against  a  lamp-post. 

"  "We  call  yau  an  impertinent,  meddlesome  puppy,"  exclaimed 
"Ward,  who  was  rather  more  sober  than  his  companions,  as  he  ad- 
vanced, throwing  himself  into  a  boxing  position. 

"  Perhaps  so,  but  you'll  find  the  puppy  can  bite,"  was  the  cool 
rejoinder,  as  the  stranger  warded  off  the  blow  aimed  at  him,  and 
pyijh  .a  few  skilful,  well-directed  thrusts  soon  put  his  opponent 
Jiflrs  dy, coyribat ;  then  adding,  "Allow  me,  gentlemen,  to  advise 
you  the  next  tjm£  you  indulge  in  such  manly,  chivalric  amuse- 
ments, to  ascertain  fh&t  no  truc-bom  British  sailor  is  within  hail, 
for,  by  Jove,  v/oaro  rmt  accustomed  to  such  displays  of  manhood!" 
Then  changing  his  voice,  he  said,  (f 1  trust  you  are  not  injured, 
young  lady,  and  can  assure  yon  that  if  you  will  accept  a  sailor's 
&?ccfpf  theso  gentlemen  will  not  molest  you  again." 

For  &  moment  Jhe  girl  gazed  steadfastly  in  his  faee  by  the  light 
of  tji,e  lamp.  She  read  honor,  and  indignation  at  the  baseness  of 
her  assailants,  jn  flie  bright  blue  eyes,  and  broad,  open  brow  that 


mothcrviow;  and  with  porfect  confidence  she  accepted  the  arm 
ho  offered.  After  walking  a  short  distance  in  silence,  the  young 
sailor  said  : 

"  "Will  you  pardon  me  for  saying  that  you  are  too  young  and 
fair  to  pass  through  tho  streets  of  this  great  city  without  a  protec- 
tor at  this  hour1?  If  I  had  not  accidentally  heard  your  cries, 
Heaven  only  knows  what  might  have  been  your  fate." 

With  a  convulsive  shudder,  his  companion  clung  to  his  arm,  as 
she  replied : 

"But  I  am  alone  in  London.  There  is  not  one  being  among 
the  millions  in  this  city  upon  whom  I  have  a  right  to  call  for  pro- 
tection, and  the  poor  dressmaker's  apprentices  are  not  her  own. 
I  sometimes  am  obliged  to  go  home  alone  at  midnight;  but  never 
before  have  I  been  so  insulted  and  terrified.  0,  how  can  I  thank 
you  !  If  your  mother  or  sister  should  ever  be  in  peril,  may  the 
God  who  sent  you  to  my  aid,  watch  over  them!" 

A  momentary  gloom  passed  over  the  sailor's  face,  as  he  said : 

"I  have  neither  mother,  father,  sister  nor  brother;  but  our 
profession  enjoins  among  our  first  duties  tho  defence  of  tho  un- 
protected, and  old  Father  Neptune  would  not  acknowledge  as  his 
son  the  coward  who  would  insult  a  woman." 

Thus  conversing,  they  walked  on  as  rapidly  as  the  almost  ex- 
hausted strength  of  Caroline  Graves  (we  really  beg  the  reader's 
pardon  for  not  having  introduced  him  to  our  heroine  before) 
would  allow,  and  finally  paused  before  a  small  house  in  the 
suburbs. 

"Do  you  live  here?"  asked  the  young  sailor. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Caroline.  "And  now  I  must  thank  you  again 
for  coming  to  my  aid  to-night." 

"Not  another  word,  if  you  please,  about  that,  young  lady. 
Good-night."    And  they  parted. 

Caroline  retired  to  her  small  and  miserably  furnished  room. 
The  pay  which  Madame  Lafarge  weekly  doled  out  to  her  work- 
women allowed  but  few  luxuries  :  but  it  was  not  the  hardness  of 
her  pillow  which  drove  sleep  away  from  Caroline's  humble  couch 
that  night.  Visions  of  rough,  rude  men  awoke  her  in  affright; 
and  then  the  handsome  face  and  figure  of  her  preserver  would 
rise  before  her,  and  thus  between  emotions  of  fear  and  the  dawn- 
ing hopes  of  first  love,  the  night  wore  away. 

The  sun  had  scarcely  risen — and  amid  the  fogs  of  London  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  discover  when  that  important  event  takes 
place,  save  by  the  discordant  street  cries  that  pierce  the  ear — 
when  Caroline,  pale  and  unrefreshed  by  the  past  night,  met  the 
poor  but  worthy  woman  with  whom  she  lodged,  at  breakfast. 

"I  have  good  news  for  you,  my  dear,"  began  good  Mrs.  Brown. 
"  But  mercy,  what  is  the  matter  %  What  makes  you  look  so  bad- 
ly? Are  you  sick?"  And  pouring  out  question  upon  question, 
she  bustled  about  with  affectionate  eagerness.  "  Do  take  a  little 
of  my  drops  before  you  eat  anything ;  they  will  help  you,  I  know." 
And  the  good  dame  produced  the  bottle,  with  entreaties  which 
Caroline  could  with  difficulty  resist,  that  she  would  try  a  little. 

"  No,  my  dear  Mrs.  Brown,  thank  you,  but  I  am  not  sick ;  it  is 
only  want  of  sleep  makes  me  so  haggard."  Andjn  as  few  words 
as  possible  Caroline  related  her  adveuture  of  tho  preceding  night, 
much  to  the  astonishment  of  the  good  woman,  who  listened  with 
intense  interest  to  the  story. 

"  The  villains,"  said  she.  "  They  ought  to  have  been  arrested 
every  one  of  them  for  frightening  a  poor  innocent  girl  so  ;  and  the 
gentleman  who  saved  you — what  did  you  say  his  name  was  1" 

Caroline  started ;  she  had  forgotten  to  ask  him,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment she  felt  a  pang  of  regret  that  she  did  not  know  the  name  of 
the  person  to  whom  she  was  so  much  indebted,  and  that  they  in 
all  probability  would  never  meet  again ;  but  she  endeavored  to 
subdue  the  feeling.  What  was  he,  a  gentleman,  evidently,  by  his 
manner  and  appearance,  to  a  poor  dressmaker  ?  It  was  scarcely 
possible  that  he  had  even  bestowed  a  thought  upon  her  since  they 
parted ;  and  she  sighed  as  she  thought  of  the  altered  fortunes 
which  had  reduced  her  to  depend  upon  her  needle  for  support. 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  continued  Mrs.  Brown,  "  this  story  of  yours 
only  makes  me  sure  that  the  news  I  have  to  tell  will  please  you. 
You  see  my  cousin  is  housekeeper  at  a  place  called  the  Grange,  in 
Devonshire,  and  a  pretty  place  it  is,  too.  I  went  there  once. 
Well,  Mrs.  Bonsall,  her  mistress,  wants  a  nursery  governess  for 
her  three  little  girls  ;  and  from  what  Mrs.  Hawkins,  my  cousin, 
tells  me,  I  know  that  yon  will  suit  her.  I  shall  be  sorry  to  part 
with  you ;  but  it  is  not  safe  for  you  to  come  alone  through  the 
street  at  night,  and  the  confinement  of  madame's  close  workroom 
will  throw  you  into  a  consumption,  I  am  certain.  What  do  you 
say  to  my  plan  ?  I  told  Mrs.  Hawkins  if  you  liked  the  idea,  you 
would  apply  this  morning  ;  and  she  has  promised  to  go  up  to  Mrs. 
Bonsall  with  you  herself.  The  family  are  at  their  town  bouse 
now,  but  they  will  go  into  the  country  early  in  April;  and  then 
I  hope  the  roses  will  bloom  on  your  cheeks  again."  And  Mrs. 
Brown  paused,  quite  breathless. 

"  0,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Brown ;  if  I  could  only  hope  that  I  would 
suit  Mrs.  Bonsall." 

"  Suit,  why  to  bo  sure  you  will.  Can't  you  play  the  piano 
beautifully?  And  didn't  Madame  Lafarge  say  she  should  have 
thought  you  were  from  Paris,  you  spoke  her  language  so  well  ? 
You  know  I  always  said  it  was  a  shame  that  you  could  not  get  a 
situation  to  teach  all  these  fine  things  that  you  say  you  learned 
from  your  mother/.  I  told  Mrs.  Hawkins  that  we  would  bo  in 
Russell  Square  at  twelve  o'clock." 

At  the  hour  appointed,  Caroline,  simply  but  neatly  dressed,  and 
accompanied  by  good  Mrs.  Brown,  presented  herself  at  the  house 
of  the  wealthy  Mr.  Bonsall,  and  after  being  inspected  fur  a  mo- 
ment by  Mrs.  Hawkins,  was  ushered  into  tho  presence  of  the 
mistress  of  the  mansion. 

fC  Jf  you  please,  madam,"  said  the  housekeeper,  "this  is  tho 
young  person  I  spoke  to  you  about— Miss  Graves." 


"Ah,  good-morning,  Miss  Graves.  Hawkins  tells  me  that  sho 
thinks  you  will  suit  as  nursery  governess  for  my  little  girls.  I 
suppose  she  tohl  you  what  would  bo  required  :  to  attend  to  their 
Knglish  lessons,  teach  them  music  till  they  are  old  enough  to  take 
lessons  of  Signor  Vitelli,  and  speak  French  with  them  altogether, 
to  exercise  some  supervision  over  their  wardrobe,  and  to  see  that 
when  they  are  sent  for  at  dessert,  everything  about  them  is  per- 
fectly comme  ilfaut.  I  give  a  very  liberal  salary— twenty  pounds 
a  year — and  I  expect  if  either  of  the  young  ladies  should  call 
upon  you  for  assistance,  you  will  be  prompt  in  rendering  it.  Let 
me  hear  you  play  something." 

Caroline  complied  with  the  request,  or  rather  command. 
"  Very  well  indeed.     Do  you  sing  V 
"Yes,  madam." 

"  Let  mo  hear  you  try  something.  You  will  find  music  on  the 
other  side  of  the  room." 

Caroline  sang  a  simple,  touching  ballad,  much  to  the  approba- 
tion of  the  lady,  who  said  : 

"  Well,  Miss  Graves,  you  may  como  to-morrow,  and  I  will 
introduce  you  to  the  schoolroom." 

Caroline  returned  to  good  Mrs.  Brown,  who  in  the  house- 
keeper's room  was  anxiously  awaiting  her  appearance. 

"What  success  had  you,  my  dear?"  said  she.  "Is  Mrs. 
Bonsall  satisfied?" 

"  Yes,  my  kind  friend,  and  to-morrow  I  am  to  enter  upon  my 
duties." 

Morning  came,  and  Caroline  again  entered  the  house  in  Russell 
Square.  Mrs.  Bonsall  was  seated  in  the  breakfast-room  with  her 
two  eldest  daughters,  young  ladies  whose  tall,  showy  figures  ex- 
cited admiration,  but  who  could  never  win  love,  for  the  chilling- 
hauteur  of  their  manners,  and  their  evident  hearties su ess,  repelled 
almost  as  many  as  their  beauty  and  reputed  fortunes  attracted. 

"  I  suppose  this  is  your  new  governess,  mama,"  said  the  eldest, 
"  tho  rata  avis  you  were  talking  about?  ihope  she  will  not  turn 
out  as  Miss  Grant  did,  and  elope  with  the  tutor." 

"  Nonsense,  Gertrude ;  Miss  Graves  is  a  modest,  well-behaved 
young  person,  and  will,  I  trust,  improve  the  children." 

"  I  hope  she  will  make  them  modest  and  well-behaved,"  said 
Miss  Alicia,  the  second  daughter ;  "  for  they  have  been  allowed  to 
run  wild  so  long  that  they  are  perfectly  insupportable." 

"  Come,  Miss  Graves,"  said  Mrs.  Bonsall,  "  and  I  will  take 
you  to  the  children." 

Caroline  followed,  and  the  lady  ushered  her  through  several 
splendidly  furnished  rooms,  and  a  lofty  hall,  into  the  schoolroom, 
where  were  assembled  the  little  girls,  to  whom,  their  mother  pre- 
sented the  new  governess. 

"  This  is  Mary,  Miss  Graves  ;  she  is  nine  years  old,  and  a  per- 
fect hoyden.  When  we  are  at  the  Grange,  she  is  forever  at  play 
with  her  brothers.  I  hope  you  may  be  able  to  subdue  her  romp- 
ing propensities.  Kate  and  Constance  you  will  find  more  docile." 
Poor  Caroline,  we  fear  that  she  has  entered  upon  a  nominally 
more  elevated  situation,  but  that  she  will  not  find  it  so  in  reality ; 
for  what  is  the  usual  experience  of  a  nursery  governess  ?  Tho 
butt  and  victim  of  spoiled,  troublesome  children,  the  patient 
drudge  of  exacting  elder  daughters,  and  tho  scapegoat  upon  whom 
the  mistress  of  the  family  can  vent  all  her  ill-humor.  Caroline 
was  not  more  favored  than  the  rest  of  the  sisterhood ;  and  though 
Mrs.  Bonsall  herself  was  never  wilfully  unkind,  her  elder  daugh- 
ters, envious  of  the  beauty  and  gentle  loveliness  of  tho  governess, 
lost  no  opportunity  of  taunting  and  sueering  at  her,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  constantly  called  her  taste  and  knowledge  of 
dress-fitting  into  their  service.  The  servants  all  loved  her,  and 
would  do  anything  to  oblige  "poor  Miss  Graves,"  And  thus  we 
will  leave  her  to  pass  the  dreary  winter  in  London,  only  relieved 
by  her  occasional  visits  to  Mrs.  Brown  and  the  kindness  of  the 
housekeeper,  worthy  Mrs.  Hawkins. 

It  is  the  month  of  April,  and  the  Grange  is  once  more  inhab- 
ited. Spring  has  come,  with  its  flowers  and  verdure — bright, 
beautiful  spring. 

"  What  scenes  of  delight,  what  sweet  visions  she  brings, 
Of  freshness,  gladness,  and  mirth?" 

The  Bonsall  family  are  all  assembled  around  the  breakfast  table, 

the  second  morning  after  their  arrival,  and  are  discussing  a  new 

comer  in  tho  neighborhood. 

"  Have  you  heard,  Mr.  Bonsall,"  said  his  wife,  "  that  the  Mor- 
daunts  have  at  last  found  a  purchaser  for  the  Priory  ?" 

"Yes,  my  dear,"  replied  the  gentleman  ;  "  and  I  had  tho  plea- 
sure of  making  the  acquaintance  of  our  new  neighbor,  last  even- 
ing." 

"  0,  papa,"  said  Miss  Gertrude,  "what  is  his  name?  What 
sort  of  a  person  is  he — young  or  old  ? — handsome  or  ugly  ? — rich 
I  suppose  ho  must  be,  or  he  could  not  buy  and  keep  up  the 
Priory." 

"  Well,  Gertrude,  if  you  want  all  your  questions  answered,  I 
must  take  them  separately.  To  begin  then,  Mr.  Selwyn  must  be 
about  fifty  years  old,  is  tall  and  fine-looking,  a  widower,  I  believe, 
evidently  a  man  of  high  breeding,  and  I  hear  has  a  very  large 
fortune,  principally  acquired  in  the  East  Indies." 

"A  capital  match  for  either  of  you,  girls,"  said  Mrs.  Bonsall, 
addressing  her  elder  daughter.  "  I  think  your  papa  had  better 
call  on  him  to-day,  and  invite  him  to  dinner.  It  would  be  very 
pleasant  when  we  go  to  town  next  winter  to  be  able  to  carry  back 
one  daughter  a  rich  bride.  And  perhaps  as  he  will  keep  bachelor's 
hall,  he  may  have  young  men  staying  with  him,  whom  we  can 
keep  to  ourselves,  so  there  will  he  a  chance  for  you  too,  Alicia." 

"  As  usual,  mama,  you  have  selected  the  bon  parti  for  Gertrude. 
I  really  cannot  see  why  I  may  not  be  as  likely  to  win  Mr.  Selwyn 
as  my  elder  sister." 

"  Except  perhaps  some  few  advantages  on  my  part,  which  my 
modesty  will  not  allow  me  to  specify,"  remarked  Miss  Gertrude. 
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"  Never  mind  disputing  about  it,  girls ;  yonr  fuiher  and  my  fili 
will  bo  delighted  If  ofther  of  you  can  catch  Mr,  Bclwyn,  lor  really 
wo  Hpciit  a  great  deal  of  money  during  the  winter,  and — " 

"  o,  don't  begin  a  lecture  on  economy,  mamft)  I  bog  of  you," 
Said  Mi«s  Gertrude.  "Kate,  tell  Miu  Groves  1  wmit  her  to  see 
what  Is  the  matter  with  the  now  hilk  Minium  Dndovant  went  homo 
the  day  wo  loft  London.  Jt  needs  Hume  alteration,  and  my  maid 
in  busy." 

Poor  Caroline,  she  had  just  been  thinking  how  much  she  would 
enjoy  a  walk  in  those  noble  old  woods,  if  she  could  find  time  after 
tho  lessons  wevo  over.  lint  of  course  Miss  Gertrude  must  ho 
obeyed  ;  ho  after  school  two  weary  hours  were  devoted  to  tho  rip- 
ping and  stitching  of  tho  now  silk.  At  hint  all  wtw  done,  and 
leading  little  Constance  by  tho  hand,  after  receiving  a  gracious 
permission  from  Mrs.  lionmtll,  she  BalUed  forth. 

It  was  a  lovoly  evening — all  wan  calm  and  still.  Tho  breezo 
played  softly  through  Caroline's  curls,  and  its  balmy  breath  fanned 
her  cheek  an  she  wandered  through  tho  woods,  drinking  in  deep 
draughts  of  happiness;  for  to  one  so  long  a  dweller  in  foggy, 
smoky  London,  tho  pure  country  air  seemed  to  bring  healing  on 
itrt  wingB.  At  last  Constance  complained  of  fatigue,  and  they 
Heated  themselves  on  a  hank  to  rest  a  few  moments.  Suddenly  a 
huge  dog,  of  tho  St.  Bernard  breed,  hounded  through  the  woods, 
ami  discovering  them,  drew  near,  to  tho  great  terror  of  Constance, 
who  shrieked  loudly  for  assistance 

"  Down,  Bruno,  down,  sir.  Don't  cry,  my  dear,  the  dog  would 
not  hurt  you,  though  I  acknowledge  he  is  a  somewhat  boisterous 
playmate. "  And  a  gentleman  who  seemed  to  have  been  reading 
near  them,  made  his  appoaranco,  and  endeavored  to  calm  tho 
fears  of  tho  child,  who  still  trembled,  as  tho  dog  frolicked  about 
his  master.  "  You  must  take  this  pretty  bunch  of  wild  flowers, 
my  dear,  to  atone  for  Bruno's  rudeness."  And  with  a  bow  to 
Caroline  tho  stranger  was  about  to  pass  on,  when  suddenly  ho 
paused,  and  with  a  paling  cheek  gazed  upon  her  a  moment. 

"  Pardon  me,  young  lady,  but  may  I  ask  if  I  have  tho  honor  of 
addressing  Miss  Bonsall  V 

"No,  6ir,  I  am  Mrs.  Bonsall's  governess,"  replied  Caroline, 
and  bowing  to  tho  gentleman,  she  drew  Constance  forward  and 
rapidly  returned  homo. 

"  0,  mama,  we  have  seen  Mr.  Sclwyn,  and  ho  has  such  a  splen- 
did dog.  He  gave  mo  these  flowers,  and  I  know  ho  thinks  Miss 
Graves  is  beautiful,  for  ho  looked  as  if  he  did/'  exclaimed  the 
child,  as  sho  entered  her  mother's  dressing-room. 

"How  can  you  allow  Constance  to  talk  in  such  a  ridiculous 
manner,  mama  1"  said  Miss  Alicia.  "  She  is  becoming  very  pert; 
and  as  for  Miss  Graves,  ifc  was  a  great  piece  of  presumption  for 
her  to  attempt  to  moot  Mr.  Selwyn.  You  had  better  speak  to  her 
about  it." 

So  poor  Caroline  was  forbidden  to  go  beyond  tho  garden ;  but 
Mr.  Selwyn  met  tho  children  next  day  and  inquired  the  name  of 
the  governess. 

"And  he  seemed  so  disappointed  when  we  told  him  Miss 
Gravos.  But  I  told  him  how  pretty  and  good  you  are,  and  that 
mania  and  my  sisters  were  so  angry  because  he  spoko  to  you." 

"  But  that  was  wrong,  Constance,"  said  Caroline.  "  You  must 
never  say  anything  about  me  to  gentlemen." 

Mr.  Selwyn  saw  through  the  schemes  of  Mrs.  Bonsall,  and  was 
determined  to  balHo  them.  He  was  very  polite  to  the  young 
ladies,  but  nothing  more,  and  all  their  endeavors  to  draw  him 
into  an  intimacy  were  unsuccessful.  But  he  constantly  sought 
opportunities  to  meet  Caroline,  brought  beautiful  bouquets  which 
lie  presented  whenever  they  did  meet,  and  at  last,  won  into  confi- 
dence by  his  respectful  manner,  she  listened  with  interest  to  his 
6tories  of  foreign  lands.  But  the  young  ladies  by  this  time  dis- 
covered that  they  stood  no  chance  of  ruling  at  the  Priory,  and 
learned  from  tho  children,  much  to  their  indignation,  that  Mr. 
Sclwyn  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting  Miss  Graves  and  conversing 
with  her,  so  Mrs.  Bonsall  summoned  tho  offending  governess  to 
the  family  conclave. 

"Miss  Graves,"  began  tho  lady,  as  tho  culprit  appeared,  "I 
really  thought  you  were  a  modest  girl,  but — " 

"  And  I  am  certain,  madam,  that  you  have  had  no  cause  to 
change  your  opinion,"  said  Caroline,  proudly. 

"  Perhaps  a  governess's  definition  of  modesty  includes  meeting 
gentlemen  by  stealth,  and  receiving  presents  from  them,"  sneered 
Miss  Gertrude. 

"  I  cannot  pretend  to  misunderstand  you,  Miss  Bonsall ;  but 
Mr.  Selwyn  himself  knows  that  I  avoided  him,  until  at  last  his 
respectful  kindness  to  a  friendless  girl  insensibly  won  my  regard." 

"Truly,"  said  Mrs.  Bonsall,  "he  should  feel  very  much  flat- 
tered. But,  Miss  Graves,  I  cannot  consider  you  alitting  guide  for 
my  children  after  this,  and  tlio  sooner  we  part  tho  better.  I  will 
pay  the  salary  that  is  due  you  this  evening." 

"  Very  well,  madam,"  replied  Caroline,  but  her  heart  wa6  very 
sad. 

Sho  had  passed  many  happy  hours  at  the  Grange,  and  now  she 
was  to  return  to  London,  again  to  seek  a  situation ;  and  Mrs. 
Bonsall  would  not  allow  herself  to  be  named  as  a  reference. 
Heartsick,  she  took  refuge  in  a  summer  house,  where  sho  thought 
she  could  remain  unseen,  and  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears.  But 
a  footstep  aroused  her,  and  determining  that  no  member  of  the 
household  should  witness  her  grief,  she  raised  her  head,  only  to 
meet  the  compassionate  gaze  of  Mr.  Selwyn. 

"Miss  Graves,  Caroline,"  said  he,  "Constance  has  told  me 
what  has  passed, — and  do  you  feel  so  sad  at  quitting  Mrs. 
Bonsall  V* 

"  0,  no !  but  X  am  friendless,  and  in  London  what  am  I  to  do  V 

"But  you  need  not  return  to  London,  Caroline.  I  am  old,  yet 
sorrow  more  than  age  has  sprinkled  my  hair  with  gray.  I  loved 
in  my  youth  with  no  common  love,  and  your  resemblance  to  my 


loHt  wife  was  the  magnet  that  iirnt  drew  DM  to  you.  Cnn  you  ac- 
cepl  .1  Li  art,  worn  and  wearied  It  i  true,  bo)  one  thai  will  always 
love  yon  1  I  know  that  it  may  bo  deemed  a  sacrifice  of  your 
youth  and  beauty,  but  you  will  find  a  home,  and  a  husband  who 
will  fondly  cherish  you." 

<  laroline  whs  silent. 

"  Speak,  Caroline]  do  you  love  another  1" 

She  looked  gratefully  uji-m  her  ;■■  nr-rou     fi  iend. 

"Mr.  Selwyn,  does  nt,!  ei mi pn  inn  for  a  friendless,  unprotected 
girl,  and  a  feeling  of  honor,  prompt  you  to  a  course  of  which  you 
may  in  lime  repent  V 

"  No,  Caroline,  I  have  long  loved  you,  as  1  thought  never  to 
hove  loved  again.  If  I  might  say,  be  to  mo  a  daughter,  I  would 
not  awk  you  to  wed  me  :  hut  that  may  not  be." 

"  Mr.  Selwyn,  Una  let  me  tell  you  an  incident  in  my  life."  And 
with  blushing  cheek,  Caroline  related  to  him  the  events  of  tho 
evening  on  which  wo  first  made  her  acquaintance,  lie  listened 
with  eager  interest. 

"And  this  straugor, — do  you  love  him,  Caroline  '" 

"  Ought  I  to  love  him,  Mr.  Sclwyn,  when  I  know  not  even  bin 
name?  He  maybe  tho  husband  of  another;  yet  I  confess  his 
imHgo  is  often  before  mo,  and  it  would  make  me  very  happy  to  see 
him  again  And  now,  dear  Mr.  Selwyn,  if  after  this  you  can 
still  love  me," — and  she  hesitated, — "  I  am  yours." 

"My  dear  Caroline,"  whispered  Mr.  Selwyn,  as  ho  pressed  an 
almost  paternal  kiss  upon  her  brow.  "  Tell  me  how  I  can  prove 
my  affection  for  you  ?  Have  you  no  brothers — no  one  whom  I 
can  servo  t" 

"Alas,  no  one!"  said  tho  weeping  girl.  "My  mother  was 
my  only  friend ;  my  father  I  never  knew,  and  my  mother  was 
always  overcome  with  emotion  whenever  I  spoke  of  him.  For 
years  wc  lived  together  in  our  little  cottage,  and  for  my  sako  this 
best  of  mothers  exerted  herself  to  impart  to  mo  the  accomplish- 
ments in  which  she  excelled.  But  three  years  ago  God  took  to 
himself  the  only  being  I  had  to  love,  and  I  was  alone  in  the  world. 
My  mother  on  her  death-bed  tried  to  tell  mo  something,  but  in 
vain  ;  she  could  only  say,  '  Keep  this,'  pointing  to  her  wedding 
ring,  and  then  I  had  no  mother.  I  sold  everything  save  the  ring' 
and  a  miniature  of  my  parent  painted  in  her  youth,  and  by  tho 
advice  of  our  vicar  went  to  London.  After  months  of  hopes  de- 
ferred, I  at  last  found  a  situation  with  Madame  Lafargc,  and  you 
know  the  rest." 

Mr.  Sclwyn  was  deeply  moved. 

"My  poor  Caroline,"  said  he,  "yours  has  indeed  been  a  life 
of  soitow.  God  grant  that  hereafter  all  maybe  happiness.  Show 
me  tho  miniature,  for  I  suppose  it  is  attached  to  the  ribbon  I  have 
always  seen  you  wear." 

Caroline  placed  the  miniature  in  his  hands ;  as  ho  looked  upon  it 
he  uttered  an  exclamation  of  agony. 

"Herself!  it  is  herself!"  And  with  an  expression  of  pas- 
sionate love  he  pressed  tho  ivory  to  his  lips. 

"  The  ring,  Caroline,"  ho  cried.  "  Does  it  bear  the  initials 
1  C.  S.  and  M.  D  V  " 

"It  does,"  replied  the  wondering  girl. 

"My  child,  my  child!  God  be  thanked,  I  have  found  my 
child  !"  And  the  astonished  Caroline  was  convulsively  pressed 
to  Mr.  Selwyn's  heart. 

"  Upon  my  word,  Miss  Graves,"  said  Mrs.  Bonsall,  who  at  that 
moment  entered  tho  summer-house,  "  I  cannot  allow  you  to  re- 
main another  instant  in  my  house,  after  what  I  have  witnessed, 
but  must  request  you  to  depart  immediately." 

With  his  arm  still  clasped  around  Caroline,  Mr.  Selwyn 
replied : 

"  Allow  me,  madam,  to  assure  you  that  my  long-lost  daughter, 
whom  I  have  this  moment  providentially  discovered,  will  imme- 
diately assume  her  rightful  position  at  the  head  of  my  household. 
But  you  look  pale  and  faint,  my  darling.  Sit  here  while  I  ex- 
plain this  strange  affair.  Your  mother  you  remember,  Caroline  : 
can  you  wonder  that  my  love  for  her  was  almost  idolatry?  But 
the  great  defect  of  my  character,  jealousy,  caused  many  sad  hours 
to  her  for  whom  I  would  cheerfully  have  died.  At  length  you 
were  born,  Caroline,  and  I  thought  my  cup  of  happiness  was  full ; 
but  the  dream  was  too  bright  to  last.  When  you  were  about  two 
months  old,  I  one  day  found  in  an  arbor  where  my  wife  spent 
much  of  her  time,  a  letter  without  any  address.  Hastily  tearing 
it  open,  I  discovered  it  to  be  filled  with  the  most  ardent  protesta- 
tions of  love.  Could  it  be  meant  for  my  wife  ?  The  thought 
was  agony.  But  the  demon  suspicion  had  entered  my  soul,  and 
I  resolved  to  watch  her  closely.  The  next  morning  she  was  ab- 
sent for  some  hours.  When  sho  returned  her  face  beamed  with 
happiness,  and  as  her  gentle,  tender  tones  fell  upon  my  ear,  I  re- 
proached myself  for  my  vile  mistrust.  Toward  evening  Mary 
went  to  the  arbor,  and  soon  after  I  resolved  to  follow,  confess  my 
error,  and  implore  her  forgiveness  for  having  doubted  her  a  mo- 
ment ;  but  as  I  advanced  I  heard  a  man's  voice.  I  rushed  back 
to  the  house,  seized  a  sword,  and  returned  to  the  arbor — to  see  my 
fancied  rival  holding  my  wife's  hand,  and  to  hear  the  words, 
'  How  can  I  thank  you  for  making  my  life  happy?'  'Die,  vil- 
lain !'  I  exclaimed,  and  aimed  my  weapon  at  his  heart.  As  he 
fell,  my  wife  shrieked,  and  fainted.  After  one  long  gaze  full  of 
love  and  agony,  I  pressed  a  kiss  upon  her  cold  lips,  and  fled. 
Alas,  I  never  saw  her  again  !  I  went  to  Paris,  and  to  drown 
thought,  plunged  into  all  the  excesses  which  until  now  had  been 
so  hateful  to  me.  At  last  I  instituted  inquiries,  and  learned  that 
Captain  Neville  had  recovered,  but  that  my  wife  had  disappeared. 
I  sought  her  faithfully,  to  implore  her  forgiveness,  for  I  now  knew 
that  tho  letter  was  iutended  for  a  lady  to  whom  Captain  Neville 
had  long  been  attached,  and  was  entrusted  to  yonr  mother  to  be 
delivered ;  that  the  causo  of  her  absence  was  to  intercede  with 
tho  stern  father  of  the  lady  in  behalf  of  the  lovers ;  and  that 


when  in  my  fury  I  rushed  into  the  arbor,  Captain  Neville  was 
big   his  gratitude    for  her  sncceas.     Kcrnon-e   nearly  >'•:- 

prived  me  of  life.    Everything  seemed  io  prove  that  my  wife, 
ed  by  my  suspicion*,  had  with  our  child  found  rest  in  the 
deep  lake  which  skirted  oar  grounds.    I  mourned  tho  dead,  as 
only  can  who      i  upbraids  them  with  being  the 

murderer*  of  those  who  loved  them.  1  went  to  Calcutta;  there 
wealth  untold  flowed  into  my  coffers,  but  my  peace  was  gone. 
One  day  I  met  Captain  Neville,  who  hud  been  ordered  to  the 
l.i  ■  Indies  with  bis  regiment  Hi»  wife  bad  died  the  year  after 
their  marriage,  leaving  him  a  second  time  a  widower,  with  one 
little  boy,  the  child  of  hi1-  first  wife.  He  forgave  me,  and  I  found 
n  mournful  pleasure  in  conversing  with  hi  in  about  my  Mary. 
But  the  fever  seized  him,  ami  bequeathing  bis  child  to  me,  he  too 
died.  That  child  has  since  been  mine,  mid  no  son  was  ever  dearer 
to  his  father  than  Harry  Neville  is  to  me.  Once  only  has  he  <ii- 
obeyed  me ;  when  I  wished  him  to  marry  a  high-born  heiress,  he 
refused,  haying  he  loved  another,  but  would  not  reveal  her  name. 

He  i*  now  an  officer  in  the  British  navy.    At  length,  pining  for 

my  native  land,  I  returned,  bought  the  1'riory,  and  now  God  has 
ored   my  child.     Caroline,  can  you  love  and  forgive  your 
father  1" 

In  a  moment  her  arms  were  clasped  around  his  neck,  her  lips 
pressed  upon  his,  as  she  sobbed  : 

"In  my  mother's  name  I  forgive  you  nil  shl  Miflcrcd,  my 
father !" 

"Well,  Caroline,"  said  Mr.  Selwyn,  a  few  weeks  after  the 
above  explanation  had  been  made,  "  Hurry  writes  that  he  will  bo 
with  us  to-day ;  he  says  he  is  anxious  to  know  bis  new  Bister. 
The  letter  has  been  so  long  ujHjn  the  road,  that  I  should  not  bo 
surprised  tu  sec  him  at  any  moment.  Hark,  that  is  Bruno's  bark 
— ho  must  be  coming.  Let  us  meet  him."  And  ho  drew  his 
daughter  to  the  door. 

"Welcome,  Harry,  my  boy,"  he  exclaimed.  "But  what  is 
this?" — for  Caroline  blushed  and  trembled,  while  Harry  Neville's 
eyes  flashed,  and  his  face  wore  an  expression  of  happiness. 

"Only  that  your  daughter  and  myself  have  met  before,  my 
dear  sir,"  said  Harry. 

"  Why,  Caroline,  is  it  possible  that  it  was  Harry  who  saved  you 
from  insult  that  evening?"  inquired  her  father. 

"  Indeed  it  was,"  whispered  Caroline. 

"  0,  now  I  understand  why  he  would  not  marry  Miss  Bene- 
dict," thought  Mr.  Selwyn.  "  Well,  I  can  imagine  what  the  end 
of  this  will  be." 

We  hope  our  readers  are  as  clear-sighted  as  Mr.  Sclwyn,  and 
therefore  the  late  announcement  in  the  London  papers  will  not 
astonish  them.  "Married  in  St.  George's  Church,  Hanover 
Square,  on  the  10th  inst.,  by  the  Kt.  Rev.  Bishop  of  London, 
Captain  Neville,  R.  N.,  to  Caroline,  only  daughter  of  Charles 
Selwyn,  Esq.,  of  the  Priory,  Devonshire." 


USES  OF  THE  POTATO. 

In  France  the  farina  is  largely  used  for  culinary  purposes.  The 
famed  gravies,  sauces,  and  soups  of  France  are  largely  indebted 
for  their  excellence  to  that  source,  and  its  bread  and  pastry  equally 
so ;  while  a  great  deal  of  the  so-called  Cognac  imported  into  Eng- 
land from  France  is  the  produce  of  the  potato.  Throughout  Ger- 
many the  same  uses  are  common  ;  and  in  Poland  the  manufacture 
of  spirits  from  the  potato  is  a  most  extensive  trade.  "Stettin 
brandy,"  well-known  in  commerce,  is  largely  imported  into  Eng- 
land, and  is  sent  from  thence  to  many  of  our  foreign  possessions 
as  the  produce  of  the  grape,  and  is  placed  on  many  a  table  of 
England  as  the  same;  while  the  fair  ladies  of  our  general  coun- 
try perfume  themselves  with  the  spirit  of  potato  under  the  desig- 
nation Eau  de  Cologne.  But  there  are  other  uses  which  this  escu- 
lent is  turned  to  abroad.  After  extracting  the  farina,  the  pulp  is 
manufactured  into  ornamental  articles,  such  as  picture-frames, 
snuft'-boxes,  and  several  descriptions  of  toys;  and  the  water  that 
runs  from  it  in  the  process  of  manufacture  is  a  most  valuable 
scourer.  For  perfectly  cleansing  woolens,  and  such  like  articles, 
it  is  the  housewife's  panacea ;  and  if  the  washerwoman  happens 
to  have  chilblains,  she  becomes  cured  by  the  operation. — Paper 
read  before  Hie  British  Association. 


A  HINDOO  ON  ENGLAND. 

Here  (in  London)  we  settled  after  our  long  voyage  from  the 
middle  of  the  globe  to  the  end  of  the  world,  where  the  sun  ap- 
pears far  to  the  south,  as  weak  as  the  moon,  and  the  polar  star 
nearly  vertical ;  where  the  conntry  all  over  is  fertile,  and  the  peo- 
ple ingenious,  civil  and  active  ;  where  the  language,  customs,  and 
manners  are  entirely  different  from  our  own  ;  where,  in  tine,  the 
destiny  of  our  sweet  native  land  is  in  the  hands  of  some  twenty -five 
great  men.  It  cannot  be,  I  am  sure,  without  the  will  of  that  one 
Supreme  Being,  that  this  small  island,  which  seems  on  the  globe 
like  a  mole  on  the  body  of  a  man,  should  command  the  greater 
part  of  the  world,  and  keep  the  rest  in  awe. — ALunshi  Lutfutlah. 


FIVE    BRILLIANT    STORIES! 

We  have  just  issued  the  following  popular  Novelettes,  in  bound  form,  each 
elegantly  illustrated  with  four  large  original  drawings,  forming  the  cheapest 
books  ever  offered  in  this  country.  We  will  send  either  one  of  them,  post 
paid,  by  return  of  mail,  on  the  receipt  of  twenty  cents,  or  we  will  send  the 
Jive  novels,  post  paid,  on  the  receipt  of  ninety  cents.  We  are  resolved  opon 
small  profits  and  quick  sales : 

THE  KING'S  TALISMAN:  or.  The  Young  Liojt  of  Mount  Hoe.  A  ro- 
mance of  the  Eastern  World.  The  best  story  the  author  has  ever  written. 
By SYLVAKUS  COBB.  Jr. 

THE  DANCING  STAR :  or,  The  Smuggles  of  the  Chesapeake.  A  story 
of  the  sea  and  our  own  coast.  A  brilliant  nautical  tale  by  a  favorice  author. 
By J.  H.  1NGRAHAM. 

THE  PIONEER :  or,  The  Adventurers  of  toe  Border.  A  captivating 
and  vivid  American  storv—  true  to  the  life  of  the  backwoods  and  frontier. 
By De.  J.H.ROBINSON 

THE  ARMORER  OF  TYRE:  or,  The  Oracle  and  its  Priest.  One  of  *h* 
author's  liue  Eastern  stories  which  have  gamed  for  him  such  a  reputation^ 
By SYLYANUS  C^B,  J&,. 

THE  HEART'S  SECRET:  or.  The  Fortunes  of  a  Bojldd^.  a  ston  o| 
love  and  the  low  latitudes.     A  tale  from  oneof  cmvoid  amllavnrite  authors. 

By , LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

Enclose  too  money  and  receivo  cither  M  all  by  return  of  uiall. 

\rj*-  For  sale  at  all  of  the  pwiodfcal  depots. 
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SCENES    IN    THE    MOHAWK     VALLEY,     STATE     OF    NEW    YOKK. 


THE  MOHAWK  VALLEY,  N.  Y. 

Wo  present  on  this  and  tho  following  pago  a 
Bories  of  views  in  tho  Mohawk  Valley,  N.  Y., 
drawn  expressly  for  our  Pictorial  from  skotehes  by 
Mr.  W.  B.  Lindsay.  They  are  exceedingly  truth- 
ful and  interesting.  The  "first  picture  shows  tho 
Court  Houso  at  Fonda,  Montgomery  county,  N.  Y., 
ft  very  handsome  building,  of  the  Grecian  style  of 
architecture,  and  surmounted  by  a  beautiful  domo. 
The  material  is  of  brick,  and  tho  structuic  is  two 
stones  high. — Tho  second  engraving  is  a  view  of 
Butler's  Falls,  on  tho  East  Canada  Creek,  about 
half  a  mile  from  its  entrance  into  tho  Mohawk.  It 
is  a  beautiful  stream  of  water,  of  ft  blackish  color, 
taking  its  rise  in  Hamilton  county,  and  flowing  in 
a  south-easterly  direction  through  the  counties  of 
Fulton,  Montgomery,  and  Herkimer.  It  is  a  very 
rapid  stream,  sometimes  having  perpendicular 
banks  of  forty  to  fifty  feet  in  height.  At  Butler's 
Falls,  it  has  three  separate  cascades  or  falls ;  the 
first  of  which,  partially  represented  in  the  distance, 
is  not  a  perpendicular  full,  but  dashes  over  the 
rocks  at  a  rapid  speed,  with  about  ten  or  fifteen 
feet  descent.  The  second  is  a  perpendicular  fall  of 
about  twenty  feet ;  it  then  plunges  at  a  rapid  pace 
round  a  curve,  to  the  third,  which  has  a  fall  of 
eight  or  ten  feet,  forming  in  the  whole  a  beautiful, 
romantic  scene.  Just  below  the  falls  is  a  small 
cave  one  hundred  feet  in  depth.  It  was  at  this 
creek,  shortly  after  the  massacre  of  Cherry  Valley, 
that  the  notorious  tory,  Colonel  Walter  N.  Butler, 
received  his  death  wound.  It  appears  that  at  the 
burning  of  Cherry  Valley,  after  the  Indians  had 
murdered  a  whole  family,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  babe,  when  the  Indian  came  to  the  infant,  it 
looked  up  and  smiled,  which  calmed  the  savage 
nature  of  the  red  man,  and  he  left  it  unharmed. 
Butler  hearing  of  this,  rushed  into  the  house,  ran 
the  child  through  with  a  bayonet,  and  holding  it 
up  in  the  air,  exclaimed,  "  See  what  white  man 
can  do !"  Had  this  act  been  committed  by  an  In- 
dian Sepoy,  it  would  have  excited  our  abhorrence ; 
as  the  deed  of  a  white  man  and  an  officer,  it  fills 
us  with  astonishment  and  loathing.  The  Indians  and  tories  then 
started  again  for  the  Mohawk  River,  and  on  their  course  westward, 
met  the  Americans  and  some  friendly  Oneidas  at  the  Cancda 
Creek.  After  Butler  had  succeeded  in  getting  his  men  over,  he 
himself  swam  his  horse  across  the  stream,  making  some  sign  of 
derision  to  the  Americans;  upon  which,  one  of  the  Oneidas  raised 
his  rifle  and  fired,  hitting  him  in  the  fore  part  of  the  head.  The 
Indian  then  dropped  his  rifle  and  ran  toward  the  fallen  tory,  but 
seeing  that  he  was  not  dead,  raised  his  tomahawk  to  strike.  Upon 
this  Butler  cried  for  mercy.  "  I  give  you  mercy,"  replied  the  In- 
dian, in  his  broken  dialect ;  "  Sherry  Valley ! — remember  Sherry 
Valley!"  and  then  knocked  out  his  brains.  Thus  ended  the 
career  of  one  of  the  most  brutal  tories  of  the  Revolution. — The 
third  engraving  is  a  view  of  Anthony's  Nose,  or  Big  Nose,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called.  The  view  was  taken  from  the  river,  and  shows 
the  extreme  point  of  the  promontory  on  the  north  side,  there  being 
two — one  on  the  north  and  the  other  on  tie  south  side  of  the  river. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  Mohawk  Valley  was  once  the  bottom  of  a 
vast  lake,  extending  from  the  "  Nose  "  as  far  west  as  the  German 
fiats,  and  giving  way  at  this  point.  The  telegraph,  turnpike,  rail- 
road, river,  canal,  and  the  old  river  road  pass  side  by  side  between 
those  two  mountains,  of  from  two  to  three  hundred  feet  in  height. 
The  Mohawk  Valley  extends  from  near  Rome  to  Waterford,  on 
the  Hudson,  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred  and  ten  miles,  hav- 
ing some  of  the  most  beautiful  scenery  to  be  found  in  the  tountry. 


COURT  HOUSE,  FONDA,  NEW  YORK. 

It  has  two  falls  in  its  course,  the  first  at  Cohoes,  and  the  other  at 
Little  Falls.  Its  banks  are  dotted  with  beautiful  cities  and  vil- 
lages; they  are  Waterford,  Cohoes,  Schenectady,  Amsterdam, 
Fonda,  Canajoharie,  Fort  Plain,  Little  Falls,  Herkimer,  Mohawk, 
Illion,  TJtica  and  Rome.— The  fourth  and  last  picture  is  a  view  of 
the  ancient  church  at  Palatine,  N.  Y.  It  was  built  as  early  as 
1770,  and  has  over  the  entrance  the  following  words  : — "Erbanet 
Im  Jahr  Christi,  1770  Den  18  Aug."— "Erected  August  the  18th, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1770,"  and  is  consequently  eighty-seven 
years  old.  There  are  few  such  ancient  church  structures  in  this 
country. — Of  the  places  mentioned  above,  Waterford  is  a  little 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk,  and  ten  miles  above  Albany. 
A  bridge  across  the  Hudson  connects  it  with  Lansingburgh.  The 
Albany  Northern  Railroad  and  the  Champlain  Canal  pass  through 
it.  It  contains  several  churches,  an  academy,  a  bank,  a  news- 
paper office,  numerous  stores,  several  flouring-mills,  and  a  variety 
of  manufactures,  including  cotton  goods,  machinery,  and  other 
articles. —  Cohoes  is  a  flourishing  manufacturing  village  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Mohawk,  a  little  below  Cohoes  Falls  on  the 
Erie  Canal,  near  its  junction  with  the  Champlain  Canal,  and  on 
the  Troy  and  Schenectady  Railroad,  eight  miles  north  of  Albany. 
The  village  contains  churches  of  six  denominations,  a  newspaper 
office,  two  very  extensive  axe  factories,  four  large  cotton  mills, 
employing  Eome  1200  hands,  one  extensive  linen-thread  factory, 
and  various  other  manufacturing  establishments. — Schenectady  is 


on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mohawk,  and  on  both 
sides  of  tho  Erie  Canal,  sixteen  miles  northwest  of 
Albany.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  settlements  in  the 
State,  the  Dutch  having  established  a  trading-post 
here  in  1620.  The  first  grant  of  land  was  made 
in  1661.  In  February,  1690,  the  town,  which  then 
consisted  of  about  sixty  houses  and  a  church,  was 
burned,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  massa- 
cred by  a  party  of  French  and  Indians.  It  was 
again  taken  in  the  French  war  of  1748,  and  about 
seventy  persons  put  to  death.  Its  city  charter  dates 
from  1798.  It  is  the  seat  of  Union  College,  found- 
ed in  1795,  and  of  the  Schenectady  Lyceum  and 
Academy.  The  prosperity  of  Schenectady  has 
been  greatly  promoted  by  the  construction  of  the 
Albany  and  Schenectady,  the  Utica  and  Schenec- 
tady, the  Troy  and  Schenectady,  and  the  Saratoga 
and  Schenectady  Railroads,  for  all  of  which  it  is 
the  terminus,  and  also  by  the  establishment  of  lines 
of  packet  boats  on  the  canal.  It  is  now  the  chief 
point  of  embarkation  for  all  persons  proceeding 
west  by  this  channel  of  communication.  Previous 
to  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal  in  1825,  Schenec- 
tady was  the  principal  entrepot  of  the  trade  be- 
tween the  Hudson  and  the  West.  In  consequence 
of  the  falls  of  the  Mohawk  below  this  point,  goods 
had  to  be  transported  to  Albany  in  wagons  over 
the  turnpike,  which,  even  at  that  date,  had  become 
the  great  thoroughfare  between  the  Hudson  and  the 
West. — Amsterdam  is  a  post-village  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Mohawk,  and  on  the  Utica  and  Schen- 
ectady Railroad,  thirty  three  miles  northwest  of 
Albany.  It  contains  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  Meth- 
odist and  Universalist  churches,  a  bank,  a  printing 
office,  and  several  manufactories. — Canajoharie  is 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mohawk,  and  on  the  Erie 
Canal,  fifty-five  miles  northwest-north  of  Albany. 
It  contains  a  number  of  churches,  a  bank,  an 
academy,  and  numerous  stores  and  mills.  There 
are  quarries  of  building  stone  worked  in  the  vicini- 
ty. The  Utica  and  Schenectady  Railroad  passes 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  F'ort  Plain  we  have 
noticed  in  a  former  number.  Little  Falls,  or 
Rockton,  is  on  both  sides  of  the  Mohawk  River,  in  a  romantic 
and  narrow  valley.  Herkimer  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  Mohawk, 
on  the  Erie  Canal,  and  on  the  Utica  and  Schenectady  Railroad, 
seventy-eight  miles  west-northwest  of  Albany.  It  is  a  veiy  pleas- 
ant village,  and  has,  besides  the  county  buildings,  a  bank,  an 
academy,  and  a  newspaper  office.  Mohawk  is  a  small  village 
about  eighty  miles  west-northwest  of  Albany.  Illion  is  a  small 
but  flourishing  village.  Rome  is  a  flourishing  town,  with  about 
12,000  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  on  the  Mohawk  River  and  Erie 
Canal,  about  109  miles  west-northwest  of  Albany.  It  occupies 
the  site  of  old  Fort  Stanwix,  which,  with  Fort  Bull,  also  within 
its  limits,  is  celebrated  among  the  strongest  and  best  defended 
fortifications  on  the  then  northern  frontier.  The  traveller  who 
visits  the  Mohawk  Valley  will  find  a  thousand  objects,  to  enchain 
his  attention — curiosities  and  beauties  of  nature,  memorials  of  the 
past,  and  all  the  active  energies  and  interests  of  the  present.  In 
the  variety  of  natural  scenery,  there  is  enough  to  engage  the  pen- 
cil of  the  busiest  artist  for  months,  and  we  would  advise  those  of 
our  friends  who  have  leisure  and  a  facility  for  drawing  to  make 
that  their  sketching-ground  for  a  portion,  at  least,  of  next  summer 
and  fall.  The  views  we  present  in  this  number  are  very  accurate, 
and  are  published  in  pursuance  of  our  determination  to  ransack 
every  nook  and  valley  till  our  whole  country  is  thoroughly  ex- 
plored and  illustrated.  These  natural  scenes  are  very  valuable 
as  data  for  future  reference. 
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Anthony's  nose,  on  the  mohawk  river,  new  york. 


A  BLIND  ENGINEER. 

John  Metcalf  wa8  born  in  1717,  at  Knaresborough,  in  York- 
shire, England.  At  the  age  of  four  years  his  parents,  who  were 
laboring  people,  put  him  to  school,  where  he  continued  two  years, 
when  he  was  seized  with  the  small  pox,  which  deprived  him  of 
his  sight,  notwithstanding  all  the  means  that  were  employed  for 
its  preservation.  About  six  months  after  this  attack  he  was  able 
to  go  from  his  father's  house  to  the  end  of  the  street  and  to  return 
without  a  guide ;  and  in  about  three  years  he  could  find  his  way 
alone  to  any  part  of  Knaresborough.  He  became  very  expert  in 
swimming,  and  on  one  occasion  saved  the  lives  of  some  compan- 
ions. As  he  grew  older  he  took  to  hunting,  and  was  soon  a  great 
proficient  in  the  sport ;  he  could  find  his  way  well  over  the  coun- 
try, "  looked  after "  his  flocks  and  herds,  nay,  carried  persons 
through  "short  cuts"  and  fords  in  the  river  with  no  difficulty, and 
is  even  recorded  to  have  had  some  wonderful  adventures  with 
travellers  whose  guide  he  became,  leading  them  quite  safely 
through  the  night  in  most  dangerous  roads  to  the  point  of  their 
destination,  they  being  unconscious  of  his  want  of  vision.  He  is 
reported  to  have  walked  between  London  and  Berwick  as  quickly 
as  the  parliamentary  member  rode  in  his  coach.  But  his  most 
remarkable  occupation  was  road-making.  Among  the  numerous 
roads  which  Metcalf  contracted  to  make  was  part  of  the  Manches- 
ter road  from  Blackmoor  to  Standish  Foot.  As  it  was  not  marked 
out,  the  surveyor,  contrary  to  expectation,  took  it  over 
deep  marshes,  out  of  which  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
trustees  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  dig  the  earth  till 
they  came  to  a  solid  bottom.  This  plan  appeared  to 
Metcalf  extremely  tedious  and  expensive,  and  liable  to 
other  disadvantages.  He  therefore  argued  the  point 
privately  with  the  surveyor,  and  several  other  gen- 
tlemen, and  ultimately  got  the  job  of  its  construction. 
Having  engaged  to  complete  nine  miles  in  ten  months, 
he  began  in  six  different  parts,  having  nearly  four  hun- 
dred men  employed.  One  of  the  places  was  Pule  and 
Standish  Common,  which  was  a  deep  bog,  and  over 
which  it  was  thought  impracticable  to  make  any  road. 
Here  he  cast  it  fourteen  yards  wide,  and  raised  it  in  a 
circular  form.  The  water,  which  in  many  places  ran 
across  the  road,  he  carried  off  by  drains ;  but  found  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  conveying  stones  to  the  spot  on  ac- 
count of  the  softness  of  the  ground.  Those  who  passed 
that  way  to  Huddersficld  Market  were  not  sparing  of 
their  censure  of  the  undertaking,  and  even  doubted 
whether  it  would  be  completed.  Having,  however, 
levelled  the  piece  to  the  end,  he  ordered  his  men  to  col- 
lect heather  or  ling,  and  bind  it  in  round  bundles  which 
they  could  span  with  their  hands.  These  bundles  were 
placed  close  together,  and  another  row  laid  over  them, 
upon  which  they  were  well  pressed  down  and  covered 
with  stone  and  gravel.  This  piece,  being  about  half  a 
mile  in  length,  when  completed  was  so  remarkably  good 
that  any  person  might  have  gone  over  it  in  winter  un- 
shod without  being  wet ;  and  though  other  parts  of  the 
rood  soon  wanted  repairs,  this  needed  none  for  twelve 
years.  To  his  road-making  he  added  bridge-making ; 
and  constructed  that  at  Boroughbridge  with  credit  to 
himself.  He  continued  his  business  of  making  roads, 
and  building  bridges  in  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  Derby- 
shire and  Cheshire,  with  great  success  until  1782,  when 
he  returned  to  Yorkshire.  His  wife  died  iu  1788,  and 
he  had  but  one  daughter,  who  had  married,  and  with 
whom  he  now  lived  at  Spofibrth,  near  Wetherby,  having 
secured  to  himself  a  comfortable  independence.  Hure 
he  lived  quietly,  attending  to  his  farm,  enjoved  a  peace- 
ful old  age,  dying  in  1802,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his 
age.  The  loss  of  the  faculty  of  sight  was  really  made 
up  to  him  by  the  superior  perfection  of  the  other  facul- 
ties. He  was  always  healthful,  active,  cheerful,  and 
happy. — Curiosities  of  Eccentric  Biography. 


THE  LATE  MRS.  RUSH. 

We  noted  a  few  weeks  since  the  death  of  this  estimable  lady, 
who  has  for  so  long  a  time  been  prominent  in  Philadelphia  as  a 
leader  in  society.  A  correspondent  from  that  city  writing  to  the 
Post,  thus  alludes  to  one  whom  thousands  of  strangers  will  miss 
when  they  again  visit  the  city  of  which  her  hospitality  was  charac- 
teristic : — "  The  intelligence  of  the  decease  of  Mrs.  James  Rash, 
though  not  unexpected,  made  a  decided  and  exceedingly  sad  sen- 
sation in  this  city,  where,  from  her  long  residence  and  prominent 
social  position,  she  was  well  known  and  much  talked  of.  It  is  not 
easy  for  the  more  staid  and  thoughtful  portion  of  the  world  to  un- 
derstand that  a  lady  who  was  chiefly  notable  as  a  leader  of  the 
beau  monde,  a  woman  of  fashion  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term, 
should  have  had  talent  of  a  high  order,  an  extensive  and  varied 
culture,  and  more  wonderful  than  all,  should  have  been  richly  en- 
dowed with  the  plain  virtues  of  kindness,  generosity  and  practical 
benevolence.  Yet  such  was  the  opulent,  gay,  once  beautiful  Mrs. 
Rush.  Inheriting  from  her  father,  Mr.  Ridgeway,  a  famous  mer- 
chant prince  contemporary  and  rival  of  Girard,  an  immense  for- 
tune, which  she  held  in  her  own  right,  her  expenditure  was  lavish 
in  house,  grounds,  furniture,  paintings  and  sculpture  (she  had  quite 
a  gallery  of  her  own),  and  objects  of  virtu  gathered  from  every 
country  in  Europe,  whither  she  had  journeyed,  and  brought  home 
these  costly  and  elegant  trophies  of  travel.     She  was  a  liberal  and 


ANCIi^T    CHURCH,  PALATINE,  NEW    YORK. 


judicious  patron  of  the  fine  arts,  and  did  not  neglect  American 
talent,  nor  affect  to  despise  the  artists  and  artizans  of  oar  own 
country.  Her  house  in  Philadelphia,  though  of  an  English  plain- 
ness outside,  is  undoubtedly  the  most  splendidly  finished  and  fur- 
nished mansion  in  America.  Whatever  in  the  creation  of  her  vast 
and  superb  establishment  could  be  best  done  by  cis-Atlantic  me- 
chanics, was  the  work  of  their  hands.  For  the  rest  she  drew  upon 
foreign  marts,  selecting  from  each,  with  her  own  fine  judgment, 
the  chefs  d'eeuvres  of  their  several  manufactures.  A  gentleman 
of  Philadelphia,  with  whom  I  once  attended  one  of  her  receptions, 
and  who  knew  her  well,  told  me  that  her  French  furniture  alone, 
and  that  was  but  a  moiety,  had  paid  duty  on  560,000.  But  order, 
appropriateness  and  the  truest  taste  were  everywhere  manifest. 
The  merest  bijou  had  its  use  ;  there  was  no  glare  of  varnish  or 
tinsel ;  and  no  ostentation  of  anything.  A  profound  feeling  of 
comfort,  elegance,  refinement  and  luxury,  was  the  result ;  and 
what  more  could  wealth  and  taste  achieve  ?  What  more  could  a 
princess  or  a  sybarite  desire  ?  In  her  social  position  and  amiabilities 
Mrs.  Rush  was  certainly  remarkable.  She  hated  pretensions,  and 
rebuked  snobbery  with  a  potent  majesty  that  was  admirable  and 
charming  to  see.  What  Napoleon  was  among  the  minor  despots 
of  Europe,  that  was  Mrs.  Rush  among  the  would-be  aristocrats 
whose  pretensions  were  based  on  exclusiveness  and  five  thousand 
a  year.  As  in  great  mathematical  calculations  small  fractions  are 
discarded  as  not  affecting  the  result,  so  Mrs.  Rush,  in 
the  sublimity  of  her  vast  wealth,  put  down  as  "  poor 
folks "  the  whole  mass  of  fashionables  and  unfashion- 
ables  who  were  worth  less  than  half  a  million.  Why 
should  she  bother  her  head  to  find  out  which  was  the 
poorest  ? — unless,  indeed,  for  the  purpose  of  alms-giving, 
and  then  she  acknowledged,  generously,  the  difference 
between  the  "poor"  and  "very  poor."  Good  for  her, 
and  for  the  extremely  indigent;  but  for  the  peor  and 
proud  she  had  but  little  mercy.  It  was  but  just.  With 
this  rejection  of  mere  money  as  a  basis  of  "  good  socie- 
ty," it  only  remained  for  her  to  favor  other  and  better 
distinctions ;  and  so  it  was  that  the  little  juntas  of  would- 
be  fashionables  and  pretentious  novveau  ricfirs  found 
her  a  terrible  leveller,  and  hated  the  audacious  demo- 
crat as  thorough.lv  as  she  was  admired  and  beloved  by 
the  lowly  poor,  and  by  sensible  men  and  women  every- 
where who  were  content  with  their  portion  in  life  and 
had  no  ambition  to  be  impoaiors.  At  her  parties  one 
could  see  persons  the  most  distinguished  and  the  most 
obscure.  A  certain  status  of  respectability  was  de- 
manded in  the  visitor — beyond  that  there  was  a  variety 
so  extreme  that  the  word  "mixed"  was  naturally  enough 
applied  to  the  company  by  the  small  coteries  who  dare 
not,  upon  the  peril  of  losing  their  own  caste,  be  other- 
wise than  "  veiy  select"  in  their  own  party  movements. 
An  ex-President,  a  foreign  minister,  a  poet,  two  or  three 
American  artists,  as  many  lady  authors,  a  dozen  mer- 
chants, lawyers,  and  others  who  were  there  on  the  sim- 
ple footing  of  "gentlemen" — their  wives  who  come  as 
respectable  and  agreeable  "ladies" — fifty  jonng  men 
who  are  good  beaux  and  dance  well — fifty  pretty  girls 
without  money,  respectable,  well-dressed,  lively,  charm- 
ing and  "  always  indispensable  at  a  party"  (said  Mrs. 
Rush) — the  best  music  to  be  obtained  iu  the  city,  the 
finest  supper  in  the  world,  and  presiding  over  all,  the 
mistress  of  the  mansion,  a  little  heavy  in  her  walk  of 
later  vears,  from  over  embonpoint,  but  dignified,  elegant 
and  affable,  doing  her  best  to  make  everybody  as  happy 
as  possible — that,  as  well  as  I  can  describe  il  iu  a  few 
words,  was  one  of  Mrs.  Rush's  famous  receptions.  Even 
those  who  think  a  life  so  frivolous  as  that  of  even  the 
most  regal  queen  of  fashion,  unworthy  of  her  rare  talent, 
wealth  and  cultivation,  acknowledge  her  personal  worth, 
her  goodness,  her  benevolence  and  genuine  kindness  of 
heart." — SUurday  Evening  Gvzelte. 
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[AVrltton  for  Hallou's  Pictorial.] 
THE  WHITE  SWAP'S  DYING  SONG. 

I1Y  LIZZIE  MOUSE. 

Farewell,  farewell,  to  thco,  smooth,  dimpling  water, 
Where  the  white  lilies  sleep  in  the  starlit  air — 

O'er  thy  pure  wave  the  round  moon  loves  to  loiter, 
And  clouds  sweep  like  gulls  o'er  thy  blue  bosom  fair. 

Greon  fall  the  shadows  on  theo  from  the  mountains, 
And  chase  liko  wild  antelopes  down  to  thy  caves; 

Pure  as  a  crystal  are  the  dow-fallen  fountains, 
That  foam  o'er  tho  rocks  down  into  thy  waves. 

From  the  storm -breathing  heights  tho  wild  breezes  come, 
Aud  leap  with  mad  music  along  o'er  thy  wave — 

From  bald,  ragged  peaks,  where  the  hoarse  thunders  grum, 
Peal  in  mad  bellows  when  fierce  tempests  ravo. 

And  bright  liquid  pools  where  the  brown  shadows  dwell, 
Tho  green  sedgy  caverns  where  the  long  willows  weep. 

And  the  base  of  the  rocks  moaning  time  to  the  swell 
That  back  on  tho  shore  in  the  sun  falls  asleep. 

And  the  soft  dewy  evenings  that  fall  like  a  dream, 
"When  music  and  murmurs  are  buoyed  o'er  the  lake: 

Tho  lily  there  basks  with  its  pale,  silvery  gleam, 
And  its  glossy  leaves  sway  with  the  flute-tones  they  make. 

But  death  seals  my  song — let  me  sigh  a  farewell ! 

My  white  plume  is  ruffled,  and  down  droops  my  wing; 
The  nest  wave  that  sweeps  'cross  my  boaom  shall  swell 

Tho  last  note  and  sweetest  the  dying  swan  '11  sing. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

PAUL  POPPLETON'S  DREAM. 

A  TALE  or  A  TEA-TLPPLEIt. 

BY    JOHN    ROSS    DIX. 

"I'll  sign  it  for  one.  I'll  sign  it.  Hand  it  this  way,  young 
man  ;  I'll  delay  no  longer." 

The  speaker  was  a  tall,  thin  man,  of  some  fifty  years  of  age, 
who  had  been  listening,  in  the  Tremont  Temple,  to  a  stirring  lec- 
ture on  temperance  by  Peter  Sinclair.  The  gentleman  who  was 
taking  round  the  pledge-book  for  signature,  handed  it  to  the  appli- 
cant, who  forthwith  and  in  rather  tremulous  caligraphy  appended 
to  the  declaration  that,  from  that  time  henceforth  and  forever,  he 
would  never  indulge  in  aught  "alcoholic,"  the  name  of  Paul 
Poppleton. 

And  who  was  Paul  Poppleton  ?  He  was  clerk  to  a  banking- 
house  in  Boston.  Though  his  salary  was  never  considerable,  he 
was  an  admirer  of  good  living,  a  constant  patron  of  Parker's,  and 
would  go  a  long  way  to  dine  with  any  friend  who  happened  to  be 
the  possessor  of  some  delicacy.  Yet  strange  to  say,  Paul  never 
improved  in  appearance,  but  remained  attenuated  in  frame  and 
pale  of  visage  to  the  end  of  his  days — only  a  purple  blush  on  the 
tip  of  his  nose  betrayed  his  youthful  devotion  to  the  rosy  god. 

Until  Mr,  Poppleton  had  reached  the  ripe  age  of  fifty,  lie  was 
in  the  habit  of  indulging  himself  with  a  glass  or  two  after  supper, 
because,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  he  "  couldn't  do  without  it."  In 
winter  it  sent  him  to  bed  warm,  and  caused  him  pleasant  dreams ; 
and  in  summer  it  was  a  panacea  for  cholera  morbus.  So  Mr. 
Poppleton  reconciled  himself  to  the  habit  and  it  stuck  to  hira,  as 
habits  generally  stick  to  us  all.  It  happened,  however,  that  a 
dangerous  illness  nearly  brought  him  to  death's  door,  and  on  re- 
covering from  the  attack  he  determined  to  reform.  To  help  him- 
self in  carrying  that  good  resolution  into  effect,  he  went  to  hear 
the  celebrated  temperance  orator  before-mentioned.  Tho  result 
has  been  told. 

Of  course  Mr.  Poppleton  found  himself  to  be  much  better  after 
leaving  off  his  potations — his  hand  did  not  shake  as  it  was  wont 
in  the  morning,  and  his  nose  was  not  of  quite  so  rosy  a  hue  at  the 
tip.  He  had  reason,  therefore,  to  congratulate  himself  on  the 
change  which  had  been  effected.  Not  so,  Mrs.  Poppleton ;  she 
"  couldn't  abide  the  tetotallers  ;  tea  was  very  good  in  its  way, 
but  there  wasn't  nothin'  strengthenin'  in  it;"  so  when  her  lord 
and  master  went  to  a  tea-party,  she  mixed  for  herself,  and  supped 
in  silence  and  solitude  at  home. 

One  night  Mr.  Poppleton  attended  a  tea-party  at  Roxbury, 
where,  beguiled  by  "the  Chinese  nymph  of  tears,"  he  remained 
sipping  and  chatting  until  a  late  hour.  As  he  walked  home  he 
found  his  spirits  very  low,  and  the  drizzling  rain  which  was  falling 
did  not  at  all  tend  to  improve  them.  He  had  on  light  shoes,  was 
destitute  of  an  umbrella,  and  as  a  very  natural  consequence,  the 
omnibuses  were  all  crowded  full ;  he  hailed  them  as  they  passed 
him,  but  the  conductors  grinned  independently  when  he  held  up 
his  hand.  Though  the  noise  prevented  his  hearing  them,  he  knew 
by  the  movement  of  their  lips  that  the  only  recognition  was — "No 
go,  old  buffer  1"     So  Mr.  Poppleton  trudged  home  on  foot. 

"When  he  reached  his  domicile  in  Blossom  Street,  he  found  a 
miserable  cat  sitting  in  the  doorway,  mewing  piteously  ;  and  when 
he  attempted  to  drive  it  away,  it  spat  at  him  fiercely.  Then  he 
knocked,  and  the  door  was  opened  by  Biddy,  the  Irish  servant 
girl,  who  seemed  half  asleep.  Mr.  Poppleton  thought  she  looked 
very  blue,  and  the  candle  she  held  in  her  hand  burnt  very  blue 
indeed. 

"  Missis  is  gone  to  bed,  sir :  troth,  an'  can  I  get  yer  anythink  V 
said  Biddy. 

Mr.  Poppleton  shook  his  head,  asked  for  his  slippers,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  his  chamber,  where  he  found  his  faithful  partner  asleep 
aud  snoring.  Having  carefully  pressed  the  extinguisher  upon  die 
lamp — for  ho  had  always  a  dread  of  fire — he  endeavored  to  com- 
pose himself  to  sleep  ;  but  this  was  not  an  easy  matter.    He  felt 


nervous  and  restless,  and  began  to  think  he  had  taken  too  much 
tea,  having  reckoned  that  he  had  swallowed  no  less  than  thirteen 
cups  of  tho  strongest  green  ! 

While-  he  lay  tossing  and  turning,  his  eye  wandered  from  corner 
to  comer  of  the  chamber;  and  fancy  began  to  exaggerate  tho 
shadows  of  several  objects  seen  indistinctly  amid  the  gloom. 
Amongst  other  things,  Mrs.  Poppleton's  silk  gown,  hung  up  be- 
hind the  door,  looked  very  black  and  dismal,  and  at  times  seemed 
to  dilate  and  assume  the  appearance  of  a  huge  negro.  Suddenly 
a  lambent  flame  from  his  chamber-lamp  shot  upwards,  the  extin- 
guisher was  detached,  and  Mr.  Poppleton  saw  a  pair  of  legs  grow 
out  from  beneath  it.  Lamp  and  extinguisher  danced  a  polka. 
Mr.  Poppleton  was  struck  dumb  by  the  strange  sight,  and  he 
nudged  his  sleeping  partner,  but  die  only  reply  was  an  indignant 
"Lie  still,  Poppleton!" 

While  these  objects  were  giving  proof  of  their  not  being  objects 
of  "still  life,"  Mr.  Poppleton  rubbed  his  eyes,  and,  like  another 
Richard,  sighed,  "Ah,  6oft !  'tis  but  a  dream!"  But  as  he  ut- 
tered this,  the  supernatural  dancers  shuffled  to  his  bedside  !  This 
was  too  much  for  poor  Paul;  and  he  hid  his  head  beneath  tho  bed- 
clothes. He  remained  thus  shrouded  for  some  time.  At  length 
ho  ventured  to  take  a  peep,  when  lo  !  an  invisible  hand  seemed 
to  raise  him  from  his  bed,  and  bear  hira  with  the  speed  of  a  light- 
ning train  through  tho  air  ! 

Mr.  Poppleton  closed  his  eyes  and  resigned  himself  to  his  fate, 
expecting  every  moment  to  find  himself  falling  to  the  earth  again 
like  a  spent  rocket ;  but  no  such  thing ;  he  was  set  down  as  quietly 
as  if  he  had  been  riding  in  a  balloon,  and  then  lie  ventured  to  open 
his  eyes. 

Wonderful  was  the  sight  which  now  met  the  gaze  of  tho  as- 
tounded Poppleton.  He  was  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  largo 
space,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  statue  of  colossal  proportions, 
formed,  as  it  appeared,  of  dark  green  stone,  which  seemed  to  be 
the  counterfeit  presentment  of  one  of  those  anthropophagi,  or 
men  whose  heads  do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders,  discoursed  of 
by  old  writers.  Its  huge  head  was  on  its  breast,  and  its  two  arms  were 
stretched  out  horizontally,  while  from  each  clawed  hand  depended 
a  vase,  which  to  the  eyes  of  Poppleton  appeared  like  a  huge  tea- 
kettle. Its  feet  and  legs  seemed  to  have  grown  together  like  those 
of  the  early  artistic  deities,  and  the  whole  figure  of  the  gigantic 
idol  resembled  the  shape  of  the  letter  T. 

The  pedestal  on  which  it  stood  was  inscribed  with  characters 
similar  to  those  which  he  had  observed  on  the  tea-chests  at  gro- 
cers' doors.  Loud  shouts  rent  the  air  from  the  assembled  multi- 
tudes who  were  on  their  knees  before  the  deity.  "Twankay — 
twankay !"  resounded  from  ten  thousand  throats,  and  die  place 
was  perfumed  with  odors  most  fragrant  from  the  finest  teas,  which, 
the  people  were  offering  as  libations  to  their  tutelary  deity.  The 
sun  was  descending  in  all  its  glory  behind  the  statue,  whose  dark 
figure  was  thus  shown  in  fine  relief  as  it  stood  boldly  out  against 
the  clear  sky. 

Mr.  Poppleton  was  determined  to  know  something  of  the  cere- 
mony he  was  witnessing,  and  tapping  the  shoulder  of  an  elderly 
gentleman  standing  next  to  him,  whose  finger-nails  and  pigtail 
were  of  inordinate  length,  he  respectfully  asked  what  it  all  meant? 

"Hi,  yaw!"  cried  the  personage  addressed,  turning  sharply 
round,  when  he  perceived  at  a  glance  that  his  interrogator  was  a 
foreigner — a  barbarous  foreigner  ! 

In  an  instant  all  was  confusion,  and  loud  cries  of  vengeance  re- 
sounded from  every  quarter.  Mr.  Poppleton's  heart  sunk  within 
him  as  several  men  in  military  costume,  with  moustaches  as  long 
as  the  lash  of  a  whip,  rushed  forward,  flourishing  their  swords. 
But  here  his  good  genius  was  by  his  side,  and  Paul  found  himself 
suddenly  seized  by  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  borne  up  in  the  air, 
to  the  wonderment  of  the  multitude  below,  whose  shouts  pierced 
the  air  as  he  soared  above  them. 

Again  the  tetotaller  found  himself  cleaving  the  air  with  great 
velocity.  The  earth  was  soon  lost  to  his  view,  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  ho  was  borne  through  space  deprived  him  for  a  second 
time  of  his  senses.  Suddenly  ho  found  himself  in  contact  with 
mother  earth  and  on  his  legs,  He  had  been  left  in  a  garden,  the 
flowers  of  which  far  surpassed  in  size  anything  of  the  kind  he  had 
ever  witnessed.  There  were  roses  larger  than  a  cabbage,  and 
every  other  object  on  the  same  scale  of  grandeur.  But  there  was 
another  thing  not  quite  so  pleasant  to  Paul,  namely,  the  magnitude 
of  the  bees,  which  were  buzzing  about  in  great  numbers — they  were 
as  large  as  sparrow's;  and  the  tetotaller,  avoiding  the  flowers 
over  which  they  were  disporting,  turned  down  a  shady  walk. 

While  Mr.  Poppleton  was  musing  on  what  ho  had  already  wit- 
nessed, the  sound  of  many  voices  struck  upon  his  ear.  He  lis- 
tened and  heard  a  dialogue  in  a  language  which  appeared  to  be 
composed  entirely  of  monosyllables.  It  seemed  as  if  the  parties 
were  using  speaking-trumpets,  their  voices  were  so  loud.  All  at 
once  three  figures  came  in  sight,  and  one  glance  at  them  caused 
Mr.  Poppleton's  heart  to  flutter ;  for  they  were  fellows  of  Brob- 
dignagian  proportions.  They  were  dressed  in  Chinese  costume, 
and  their  pigtails  were  as  large  as  a  cable. 

Though  Paul  wras  sadly  in  want  of  an  interpreter,  he  listened 
witli  great  attention,  and  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  "  Chang," 
"  Ching,"  and  "  Cheng,"  he  concluded  that  they  were  three  broth- 
ers thus  named.  Cautiously  creeping  under  a  small  shrub,  Paul 
determined  to  watch  their  movements,  when  unfortunately  the  noise 
he  made,  caused  Chang  to  look  in  that  direction.  In  an  instant, 
as  quickly  as  a  cat  pounces  on  a  mouse,  Chang's  hand  was  on  him. 
Struggling  and  kicking  were  of  little  avail  in  the  grasp  of  such  a 
hand ;  indeed,  Mr.  Poppleton  quickly  discovered  that  liis  only 
chance  of  safety  was  in  remaining  perfectly  quiet ;  for  the  giant's 
fingers  pressed  his  ribs  pretty  tightly,  while  Ins  long  finger-nails 
threatened  his  eyes. 

Chang  held  the  pigmy  between  his  thumb  and  fore-finger,  and 


called  to  his  brethren  to  come  and  look  at  the  creature  he  had 
caught.  Then  commenced  a  chattering  and  a  grimacing  which 
would  have  been  very  amusing  to  Mr.  Poppleton  under  other  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  hero,  alas !  it  filled  hira  with  apprehension. 
Perhaps  these  huge  fellows  were  cannibals,  and  were  discussing 
the  best  means  of  cooking  him  for  supper.  Perhaps  they  contem- 
plated running  a  pin  through  him  and  causing  him  to  spin  in 
agony,  or,  horrible  thought !  they  might  consider  hira  a  tit-hjt  for 
their  cat,  or  some  other  domestic  animal.  Mr.  Poppleton,  thus 
tormented  with  grim  doubts,  trembled  with  apprehension.  His 
mind  was  a  little  relieved,  however,  when  Chang  placed  him  on 
tho  palm  of  his  hand,  and  smiled  benignantly. 

Having  gratified  their  curiosity  sufficiently,  the  giants  took  their 
little  prisoner  into  the  house  and  placed  him  under  a  large  glass 
resembling  a  drinking  tumbler  in  shape.  They  were  considerably 
amused  to  see  him  shake  himself  and  arrange  his  cravat  and  col- 
lar after  the  handling  he  had  cxpenenced;  and  having  satisfied 
themselves  that  he  was  perfectly  safe,  they  left  him  to  his  medi- 
tations. 

"Alas,  alas  !"  sighed  the  poor  tea-tippler,  "what  will  bo  the 
end  of  this  ?  Where  am  I,  and  what  will  be  my  fate  ?  I  shall  lose 
my  situation,  that's  certain  ;  and  Mrs.  Poppleton  will  die  broken- 
hearted." 

While  he  thus  indulged  his  grief,  he  saw  from  the  window  of 
the  room,  which  reached  to  the  floor  and  stood  wide  open,  a  huge 
creature  in  shape  somewhat  liko  a  lizard,  frisking  about  the  gar- 
den. Mr.  Poppleton  quailed  at  the  sight.  What  if  the  monster 
should  come  into  the  room  !  The  thought  had  scarcely  occurred 
to  him,  when  the  creature,  in  pursuit  of  a  fly  or  some  other  object, 
bounced  into  the  apartment !  Fainting  with  terror,  poor  Paul 
cowered  down  in  the  hope  of  hiding  himself  from  view,  but  in 
vain  ;  the  creature  espied  him,  and  leaping  upon  the  table,  over- 
turned the  glass  which  surrounded  him  and  dashed  it  into  a  thou- 
sand pieces  ! 

Reader,  did  you  over  find  a  rat  in  your  parlor,  and  whistle  to 
"dog  Tray"  to  come  and  rid  you  of  it?  And  did  you  note  the 
agility  of  the  creature  in  striving  to  avoid  its  mortal  enemy,  jump- 
ing, diving,  ducking,  and  running  its  head  into  every  corner  likely 
to  screen  it  from  the  pursuer,  uttering  at  intervals  squeaks  of 
alarm  and  terror  (  If  you  have  witnessed  such  a  sight,  you  can 
picture  to  yourself  the  situation  of  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Popple- 
ton ;  if  you  have  not,  our  feeble  pen  will  scarcely  achieve  the 
description. 

Pear  gave  a  supernatural  agility  to  the  tea-tippler,  who  baffled 
his  enemy  for  some  time  by  availing  himself  of  several  articles  of 
furniture,  which  afforded  him  momentary  shelter  ;  but  these  were 
successively  overturned  by  the  fell  creature  in  pursuit ;  and  Paul, 
finding  all  chances  of  escape  hopeless  while  he  remained  in  the 
room,  bolted  out  of  it  like  a  rat  from  a  trap,  and  flew  along  the 
garden,  followed  by  the  enemy. 

Benevolent  reader,  picture  to  yourself  Tam  O'Shanter  with  tho 
witches  in  full  cry,  or  Satan  in  pursuit  of  the  baker  in  the  panto- 
mime, or  a  half-starved  weasel  on  the  traces  of  a  hare  ;  picture  to 
yourself  one  of  these  scenes  of  speed,  distress  and  horror,  and  you 
may  then  form  a  notion  of  the  agony  of  poor  Poppleton.  He  ran, 
he  flew,  he  bounded  over  everything  that  came  in  his  way—but,  0 
horrible  1  ho  felt  that  the  monster  was  coming  up  with  him, "  hand 
over  hand." 

He  felt  the  steam  of  its  hot  breath  which  almost  overpowered 
him,  and  with  a  desperate  effort  he  bounded  towards  a  sort  of  out- 
house, in  the  closed  door  of  which  was  cut  a  small  hole  for  the  en- 
trance and  exit  of  poultry.  No  rabbit  ever  shot  with  more  rapidity 
into  its  burrow  than  did  Paul  into  this  harbor  of  refuge.  He 
rolled  himself  over  and  over  several  times,  to  be  out  of  the  reach 
of  tho  claws  of  his  pursuer,  when  suddenly  an  angry  voice  cried 
out: 

"Poppleton!  Poppleton  ! — you've  dragged  all  tho  clothes  off  of 
me!"  And  the  unfortunate  Paul  found  himselt  o^.-endcd  upon 
the  cold  floor  of  his  bed-chamber ! 

"  My  dear,"  said  he,  rising  and  rubbing  his  eyes,  "  I'm  very 
sorry ;  but  I've  been  dreaming !" 

"  Served  yon  right !"  cried  Mrs.  Poppleton,  snappishly.  "You 
shouldn't  go  drinking  with  them  tetotallers.  I'm  glad  of  it. 
Served  you  right !" 
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M.  Calokne — or,  as  wo  mtul  alternately  coll  him,  M.  Hcrboij, 
— rfiu-ln'l  and  entered  tho  hatue  in  which  both  Madame  Carrciiu 
and  tho  young  deputy  resided  ;  he  knocked  al  fad  al  the  eh  ■ 
door  of  the  old  woman.  But  hearing  the.  sound  of  another  voico 
within  the  aparfmont,  ho  hesitated,  as  Madame  Correaa  opened 
tho  door,  to  make  u  whispered  inquiry. 

"  It  is  simply  M.  Garnot,"  she  replied,  audibly  ;  "  you  are  cer- 
tainly not  afraid  of  encountering  him  V 

"  One  cannot  bo  sure  that  a  dagger  in  not  always  ready  for  n 
friend  of  the  people,"  said  he,  apologetically,  to  Gustavo,  at  tho 
fiamo  time  bestowing  a  side  look  upon  the  old  woman,  "therefore, 
it  is  necessary  to  take  precautions,  even  in  tho  lodging  of  so  good 
a  patriot  as  madamo." 

"Ah,  that  is  true !"  exclaimed  Gustavo,  without  knowing  that 
he  spoke  satirically. 

"  Ho  assured  that  I  do  not  admit  traitors  into  my  apartments," 
interrupted  Madame  Carrcnu,  with  affected  pique. 
"But  one  cannot  always  know,"  said  M.  Herbois. 
°  It  is  pnssilil..-,"  replied  tlie  old  woman;  "but,  then,  no  one 
could  ever  suspect  you  or  Monsieur  Garnot  of  not  being  good 
citizens."  The  old  woman,  who  was  disposed  to  play  upon  Gus- 
tavo, gave  a  sly  wink  to  Herbois,  as  she  said  this. 

" No,  I  trust  not,"  observed  tho  spy,  seriously.     Then  turning 
to  Gustavo,  ho  asked  :  "  You  have  heard,  I  suppose,  of  the  arrest 
of  another  of  tho  conspirators  V 
"No  ;  who  is  it,  then?" 

"  It  is  monsieur  tho  Count  do  Bcllislo.  I  have  just  been  to  visit 
the  incorrigible." 

"  lie  will  not  confess?" 

"On  tho  contrary,  ho  slanders  tho  friends  of  tho  people.     And 
the  young  viper  is  as  venomous  as  the  old  one." 
"  The  young  viper?" 

"  Tho  daughter  of  monsieur  lo  count.  She  is  also  in  prison 
with  her  father." 

"  What !  the  daughter  of  the  count  in  prison  ?"  exclaimed  Gus- 
tavo, springing  to  his  feet  with  an  eager  movement. 

"Does  it  interest  you  to  know  it?"  asked  Herbois,  with  a  search- 
ing glance.     "  It  is  true  that  I  left  her  in  a  cell  at  tho  chatelet  but 
a  few  moments  since.    But  what  does  it  matter?     She  is  only  the 
offspring  of  a  venomous  brood,  who  have  sucked  tho  blood  of  tho 
people.     She  deserves  it,  doubtless." 
The  young  deputy  put  on  his  hat. 
"  "What  will  you  do  ?"  asked  Herbois. 
"  I  am  going  to  my  apartment,"  answered  Gustavo. 
"Have  you,  then,  fallen  in  love  with  your  wife,  or  with  some- 
body else  ?"  continued  Herbois,  a  little  sneeringly. 

"I  am  fatigued,  and  wish  to  repose,"  replied  the  deputy. 
"And  you  have  not  yet  even  taken  your  supper,"  6aid  Herbois. 
"I  shall  first  go  to  a  cafe,"  answered  Gustave. 
"Ah,  and  you  will  not  go — " 

The  deputy  did  not  wait  for  the  conclusion  of  this  speech;  he 
closed  tho  door  of  the  apartment  behind  him.  Instead,  however, 
of  going  to  a  cafe',  ho  walked  directly  and  hastily  towards  tho 
prison  in  which  the  count  was  confined.  Tho  deputy  demanded 
admittance  to  the  cell  occupied  by  Christopho  St.  Yves ;  but  the 
jailor  began  to  demur. 

"  One  would  think  that  the  quondam  count  were  holding  a  levee," 
ho  exclaimed, — "  he  keeps  me  constantly  waiting  upon  him." 
"  Do  you  know  who  I  am  ?"  asked  tho  deputy. 
"I  do  not  wish  to  know,"  replied  tho  jailor. 
"I  will  inform  you,  however,"  said  Gustave,  exhibiting  a  writ- 
ten order  to  admit  the  deputy  Gustavo  Garnot  at  all  times  to  the 
prison. 

The  jailor  could  not  refuse  obedience  to  this  command ;  he 
reluctantly  conducted  the  deputy  along  the  corridor,  and  unlocked 
the  cell  of  the  count.  Exhausted,  tho  latter  had  fallen  asleep, 
and  Gustave  hesitated  to  disturb  him. 

"  Show  me,  then,  the  cell  of  his  daughter,"  said  he,  to  the 
jailor. 

"I  do  not  know  anything  about  his  daughter,"  he  replied,  in  a 
surly  tone. 

"But  she  is  confined  here?" 
"  No." 

"  She  has  been  hero  to-day,"  repeated  Gustave,  with  a  disap- 
pointed look. 

"It  was  simply  to  visit  her  father,"  replied  the  jailor. 
" Can  you  not  tell  mo  where  she  is,  then?"  asked  the  deputy, 
assuming  an  obliging  tone. 

"  It  is  not  my  office  to  know  anything  about  it,"  returned  the 
jailor,  unceremoniously. 

Disappointed  in  obtaining  any  information  of  this  official,  tho 
deputy  reflected  that  he  had  no  excuse  for  disturbing  the  count, 
and  therefore  turned  reluctantly  away. 

The  impression  made  upon  the  young  deputy  by  the  beauty  of 
tho  innocent  Madeleine  was  evidently  not  slight;  but  he  was  first 
only  charmed  by  the  loveliness  which  attracted  every  one,  while 
his  interest  was  now  heightened  by  the  consideration  that  the 
young  girl  was  evidently  in  the  deepest  distress.  He  had  noticed, 
on  his  second  encounter  with  her,  that  her  face  bore  the  marks  of 
grief,  and  he  quite  reasonably  supposed  that  this  heavy  addi- 
tional blow  would  double  the  weight  of  her  melancholy,  whatever 
that  had  boon.  He  walked  along  musing  upon  this  subject,  and 
endeavoring  to  satisfy  himself  why  he  should  take  any  trouble,  un- 
solicited, upon  his  own  mind.  If  he  had  not  already  been  united 
to  the  affectionate  and  lovable  Charlotte,  it  would  not  have  been 
dithcult  to  convince  himself  that  he  was  deeply  in  love  with  Made- 


o,  however,  he  repelled  the  supposition  with 
instant  indi  He  all  the  happiness  that  a 

virtuous  and  appropriate  conjugal  love  could  bestow;  he  was 
tented  with  the  confiding  Charlotte,  even  In  nil  bumble  aparta 

the  fourth  story,  and  It  did  not  need  argument  to  convince 
him  thai  il  t>  happy,  and  loved  him  with  the  some  love 

which  began  in  the  cotto    » ol    E 

The  :      i  that  his  pursuit  of  Madeleine  was 

innocent— first  it  was  to  satisfy  a  curiosity,  it  was  now  to  gratify 
feelings  of  benevolent  e  ami  sympathy  with  the  distressed.  How- 
ever, when  be  reached  his  apartment,  where  Charlotte  was  anx- 
lOUsly  awaiting  him,  he  did  not  mention  any  of  the  firm  instance* 
to  her,  beyond  the  fact  of  tho  arrest,  which  be  imagined  might 
interest  her.  Bo  reflected  that  a  woman  will  seldom  belie'." 
feelings  of  COmpa  ion  alone  can  be  entertained  toward.*  ono  of 
her  own  sex,  especially  if  that  one  be  young  and  liand.-ome. 

The  first  most  auspicious  moon  for  wedded  lore  was,  indeed, 
not  yet  hardly  over  with  Gustave  and  hjfl  young  bride.  Con 
from  the  free  fields,  where  she  could  ramble  at  pleasure,  the  gay 
Charlptte  did  certainly  feel  a  regret  at  being  thus  confined  in  close 
apartments;  but  in  the  wishes  which  she  sometimes  indulged  for 
rustic  life,  Gustavo  was  a  leading  characteristic  of  the  picture. 
However,  she  sung  gaily  at  her  household  work  as  was  her  wont. 
She  tripped  about  with  the  graceful  step  which  nature  had  given 
her,  and  her  hair  lull  in  the  same  negligent  curls.  She  threw  her 
fair,  round  arms  about  her  husband's  neck  as  they  sat  together  on 
his  return  from  his  expedition  to  the  chatelet,  und  pressed  her 
full,  pouting  lips  against  his  own. 

"  I  should  not  wonder  if  Pere  Garnot  were  expecting  us  to  visit 
him  soon,"  said  Charlotte,  by  way  of  saying  something. 
"Why,  my  dear?"  asked  Gustave. 

"  0,  you  know  wc  have  never  been  home  to  ask  after  his  health 
since  wo  were  married,"  replied  Charlotte,  giving.  Gastave  an- 
other kiss. 

"  That  is  true,"  said  Gustave  ;  "but  then  you  know  what  de- 
tains me." 

"  Ah,  it  would  be  delightful  to  enter  tho  cottage  again,  and  find 
ma  mere  Garnot  in  her  white  apron  mixing  the  dough,  or  setting 
out  the  tea-plates ;  and  then  to  have  her  kiss  me  as  her  child,  and 
love  me  as  the  wife  of  her  Gastave  !  That  would  be  charming  ! 
Is  it  impossible  that  I  shall  sometime  have  this  pleasure, 
Gustave?" 

«  Yes — what  do  you  say  ?  "We  will  go  whenever  I  can  tear 
myself  away  from  here,"  absently  answered  Gustave,  who  was 
thinking  all  of  a  sudden  of  something  else. 

"  Well,  what  are  you  dreaming  about,  that  you  do  not  know 
what  you  are  saying?"  asked  Charlotte,  who  was  a  little  piqued 
that  her  husband  did  not  enter  with  the  same  spirit  into  her 
anticipations. 

"  I  was  thinking — but  it  makes  no  difference — there  must  bo 
some  miserable  ones,  and  I  am  glad  it  is  not  you,  Charlotte," 
said  Gustave. 

"  Who,  then,  is  miserable  I"  asked  Charlotte. 
"  How  should  I  know?     But  are  there  not  wives  whose  hus- 
bands   go  to   the  scaffold,  and  daughters  whose  fathers  lie  iu 
prison  ?     It  is  natural  that  they  should  be  wretched,  is  it  not  ?" 
"  You  speak  of  daughters?" 
"  Ah,  I  am  simply  philosophizing." 

"  Then  I  desire  that  you  should  leave  philosophy,  because  it 
makes  you  disagreeable,"  said  Charlotte,  with  a  pout.  "What, 
you  philosophize  when  your  wife  has  her  arms  around  you !  You 
do  not  love  me  very  much,  then." 

"  That  is  a  slander  !"  exclaimed  Gustave,  warmly  embracing 
the  pouting  Charlotte.  "  Do  you  not  see  that  I  lovo  you  as  well 
as  ever?" 

"  Ah,  now  you  talk  natural — we  shall  go  home  then  to  visit 
Pere  Garnot  I" 

The  deputy  did  not  reply  to  this  speech — he  was  thinking  that 
certainly  he  could  not  leave  Paris  without  knowing  more  about 
certain  things. 

In  the  morning,  tlie  young  deputy  descended  from  his  lodging, 
and  took  his  way  through  an  unusual  quarter  of  the  city  towards 
the  hall  of  the  convention  ;  he  determined,  in  fact,  to  pass  the 
hotel  of  tlie  Count  de  Bellisle,  the  situation  of  which  ho  had 
learned  from  Ilcrbois.  As  he  neared  tho  mansion,  the  same 
graceful  figure  of  a  young  girl  which  he  had  before  seen,  appeared 
on  the  steps ;  she  seemed  hesitating  as  to  what  course  she  should 
take.  She  descended  a  little  way,  then  again  stopped,  undecided, 
and  cast  a  furtive  glance  upon  the  young  deputy.  Her  face  was 
very  pale,  her  eyes  were  somewhat  swollen,  and  her  whole  ap- 
pearance expressed  tlie  sufferings  which  she  endured.  The  young 
deputy  felt  an  irresistible  inclination  to  speak,  and  offer  her  any 
assistance  that  might  be  in  his  power,  and  emboldened  by  the 
look  of  embarrassment,  almost  of  entreaty,  which  she  directed 
upon  him,  he  raised  his  hat  with  tho  most  marked  politeness  and 
respect. 

"Perhaps  mademoiselle  has  lost  something?"  said  he,  in  a  tono 
which  disarmed  his  address  of  even  anv  seeming  impertinence. 
"I  should  be  happy  then  to  be  of  service  to  mademoiselle." 

"No,  I  am  obliged  to  monsieur,"  replied  Madeleine,  timidly, 
"  but — "  and  she  hesitated,  while  she  modestly  surveyed  the 
young  deputy,  as  if  to  ascertain  how  far  she  might  trust  to  this 
stranger  who  offered  his  services. 

The  appearance  of  Gustavo  was  certainly  not  calculated  to  in- 
spire cither  dislike  or  suspicion — it  was  that  undoubtedly  of  agen- 
tleman  and  a  man  of  honor ;  and  the  deserted  Madeleine  evident- 
ly came  to  this  conclusion,  since  her  countenance  expressed  so 
much.  Gustave  observed  her  hesitation  and  embarrassment, 
and  again  addressed  her. 

"  I  beg  pardon  of  mademoiselle — but  if  it  is  possible  that  I  can 


to  you  in  any  way,  I  shall  be  happy.     Permit  me  to 
beg  that  you  will  command  DU  in  anything." 

In  the  situation  which  the  young  daughter  of  the  count  now 
stood,  there  was  no  demand  for  febrile  delicacy  or  scruples  ;  and 
Madeleine  felt  that  she  could  place  confidence  in  the  young 
knew  of  bo  other  to  whom  she  could  appeal. 
It  is  true  she  did  not  know,  either,  if  it  were  En  bis  power  to  do 
anything;  but  even  counsel  and  sympathy  were  of  the  ah 

Bence  when  she  possrseed  neither.  She  timidly  invited 
Gustave,  therefore,  to  enter  the  house,  where  she  related  to  him 
the  sod  occurrences  already  described  in  thin  history. 

The  young  depot .  .  tfa  an  interest  heightened  by  that 

which  be  already  felt  in  the  lovely  but  unfortunate  narrator  ;  but 
he  sat  Mlcnt  for  a  moment  after  she  had  finished,  in  apparently 
painful  reflection,  undecided  what  to  answer,  to  her  concluding 
appeal  for  aid  in  effecting  the  liberation  of  the  count. 

"  You  are  possibly  not  aware,  mademoiselle,  that  I  belong  to 
the  party  which  has  ordered  the  arrest  of  M.  le  Count ;  that  is  not 
to  say,  however,  that  I  cannot  serve  you  in  any  way,  but  it  is  to 
confess  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  my  sympathies  with  my  prin- 
ciples. If  I  were  certain  that  M.  1c  Count  entertained  no  designs 
against  the  nation — " 

"  It  is  impossible  that  he  should,"  interposed  Madeleine,  "since 
he  had  hardly  left  his  hotel  for  a  moment,  and  he  has  scarcely 
6cen  a  single  person.    He  is  also  an  invalid/1  urged  she,  earnestly. 

"  Well,"  said  Gustave,  who  did  not  ask  for  the  best  of  proof 
when  he  only  desired  an  excuse  to  satisfy  hu  conscience,  "  what 
it  is  possible  for  mo  to  do,  I  shall  do  with  pleasure;  I  shall  bo 
proud  to  serve  an  unfortunate." 

"  You  will  place  mo  under  everlasting  obligations,"  said  Made- 
leine. 

"  It  will  satisfy  mo  to  do  a  benevolent  action,"  answered  Gus- 
tave, unconscious  that  this  consideration  was  after  all  only  sec- 
ondary to  the  pleasure  of  obliging  so  lovely  and  interesting  a 
creature.  "Mademoiselle  will  oblige  me,"  he  continued,  "by 
writing  a  brief  note  to  the  count,  your  father?  It  will  be  neces- 
sary that  I  have  an  interview  with  him,  and  it  will  possibly  be 
also  necessary  to  contrive  some  little  stratagem  which  may  liberate 
him  from  confinement." 

The  young  daughter  of  the  count  proceeded  immediately  to 
comply  with  the  request  of  Gustave,  and  she  handed  open  to  him 
what  she  wrote. 

"I  have  simply  announced  to  my  father  that  the  deputy,  M. 
Garnot,  will  call  upon  him,  and  that  his  daughter  places  implicit 
confidence  in  M.  Garnot,"  said  Madeleine,  with  the  most  imper- 
ceptible blush. 

"It  is  flattering  to  receive  the  confidence  of  such  a  one  as 
mademoiselle,"  replied  Gustave,  as  he  took  the  paper. 

"  It  is  my  only  resource,"  said  Madeleine,  anxiously  and  almost 
tearfully.  "  It  is  a  providence  which  sent  you  to  me  at  this  mo- 
ment. Ah !  what  will  become  of  me  if  my  poor  father  is  not 
restored  to  his  daughter !" 

"  Trust  me  that  I  am  already  sincerely  your  friend — if  I  may 
be  permitted  to  say  so,"  'returned  Gustave.  "  I  shall  also  be 
miserable  unless  I  can  accomplish  what  you  desire." 

"  I  am  wretched  until  I  know  that  you  are  successful !"  ex- 
claimed Madeline,  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

The  young  deputy  arose  from  his  seat. 

"I  will  go,  then,  immediately  to  the  chatelet — I  will  learn  as 
soon  as  it  is  possible,  what  I  can  effect." 

"  The  prayers  and  gratitude  of  a  daughter  will  go  with  yon," 
earnestly  rejoined  tlie  young  girl,  bestowing  the  most  confiding 
look  of  her  blue  eyes  upon  Gustave,  and  offering  him  her  hand  as 
he  departed. 

The  young  man  pressed  warmly  but  respectfully  the  white  fin- 
gers, ornamented  with  a  single  jewel,  and  then  with  an  eager  and 
hasty  step,  left  the  residence  of  the  count  to  go  in  the  direction  of 
his  prison.  He  had  not  proceeded  far,  before  his  thoughts  turned 
from  the  enchanting  picture  of  distressed  and  confiding  loveliness, 
to  dwell  upon  tlie  difficulties  of  the  undertaking  upon  which  he 
had  embarked — the  difficulty  of  effecting  the  liberation  of  a  noble 
when  the  simple  possession  of  a  title  was  almost  enough  to  con- 
demn the  possessor  as  a  traitor — when  the  Marquis  de  Favras  had 
just  been  executed  for  scarcely  a  better  reason  than  suspicion, 
and  when  the  minds  of  the  people  and  of  the  judges  were  filled 
with  dread  of  plots  and  imaginary  treason.  The  danger  which  ho 
might  incur  by  interesting  himself  in  behalf  of  one  of  the  hated 
and  suspected  class,  he  rapidly  passed  over  with  a  thought ;  he 
would  not  permit  himself  to  be  deterred  from  his  purpose  by  per- 
sonal considerations  merely;  or,  possibly,  personal  considerations 
of  a  different  nature  outweighed  the  fear  of  any  consequences. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  tlie  young  deputy  continued  his  walk  with  a 
firm  and  elated  step,  until  he  arrived  at  tlie  prison  which  he  had 
visited  only  yesterday.  The  jailor  could  not  refuse  to  admit 
him ;  he  merely  stated  that  a  visitor  was  already  in  the  cell  of  tho 
count. 

"  Who  is  it  V  asked  Gustave. 

"  Judge  for  yourself,"  gruffly  replied  the  official,  opening  the 
door  of  the  cell. 

The  deputy  would  have  preferred  not  to  enter  the  presence  of 
another  person,  since  his  mission  was  of  a  nature  hardly  admitting 
of  a  public  explanation  ;  but  he  could  not  now  withdraw,  and  he 
therefore  introduced  himself  into  the  cell.  He  started  on  behold- 
ing M.  Herbois,  whose  face,  as  well  as  that  of  the  count,  was 
flushed  with  excitement.  The  royalist  spy  was  equally  astonished 
to  meet  the  deputy  in  that  place. 

[COXCLCDED   KSXT   WEEK.] 

[Back  numbers  of  Ballon 's  Pictorial,  containing  the  previous  chapters  of 
this  story,  can  be  had  at  oar  office  of  publication,  or  at  any  of  the  periodical 
depots.] 
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THE   KNOUT,    AND    PUBLIC    WHIPPING   IN    RUSSIA. 


THE  PUNISHMENT  OF  THE  KNOUT. 

One  of  the  engravings  on  this  page  represents  a  criminal  chained  to  a  post  and 
abont  to  undergo  the  terrible  punishment  of  the  knout  from  the  hands  of  the 
public  executioner.  The  costume  of  the  guards  who  surround  the  fatal  scaf- 
fold, indicate  the  reign  of  Catherine  II.,  during  which  it  was  frequently  inflicted. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  terrible  punishments.  On  hearing  the  single  word 
"  knout,"  a  Russian  is  seized  with  an  icy  shudder ;  he  feels  a  chill  invade  his 
heart,  and  the  life-blood  curdles  in  his  veins ;  it  confuses  the  senses  and  fills  the 
mind  with  terror,  and  this  single  word  stupifies  an  entire  nation  of  60,000,000 
souls.  The  knout  is  not  death,  but  it  is  something  a  thousand  times  worse. 
Russian  law  does  not  measure  punishments  by  the  standard  of  physical  pain. 
The  chastisement  is  not  proportioned  to  the  nature  of  the  offence.  A  crime  has 
been  committed,  and  the  penalty  prescribed  by  a  sanguinary  code  will  be  award- 
ed, because  the  object  of  the  government  is,  above  all  things,  to  inspire  terror. 
De  Lagny  gives  the  following  description  of  the  usual  manner  of  administering 
the  knout,  the  preparations  being  somewhat  different  from  those  indicated  in  our 
engraving.  Conceive  a  robust  man,  full  of  life  and  health.  This  man  is  con- 
demned to  receive  fifty  or  a  hundred  blows  of  the  knout.  He  is  conducted,  half 
naked,  to  the  place  chosen  for  this  kind  of  execution  ;  all  that  he  has  on  is  a 
pair  of  simple  linen  drawers  round  his  extremities  ;  his  bands  are  bound  to- 
gether, with  palms  laid  flat  against  each  other ;  the  cords  are  breaking  his  wrists, 
but  no  one  pays  the  slightest  attention  to  that.  He  is  laid  flat  upon  his  belly,  on 
a  frame  inclined  diagonally,  and  at  the  extremities  of  which  are  fixed  iron  rings ; 
his  hands  are  fastened  to  one  end  of  the  frame  and  his  feet  to  the  other ;  he  is 
then  stretched  in  such  a  manner  that  he  cannot  make  a  single  movement,  just 
as  an  eel's  skin  is  stretched  in  order  to  dry.  This  act  of  stretching  the  victim 
causes  his  bones  to  crack  and  dislocates  them— what  does  that  matter !  In  a 
little  time,  his  bones  will  crack  and  be  dislocated  in  a  different  manner.  At  the 
distance  of  five  and  twenty  paces  stands  another  man  ;  it  is  the  public  execu- 
tioner. He  is  dressed  in  black  velvet  trowsers  stuffed  into  his  boots,  and  a  col- 
ored cotton  shirt,  buttoning  at  the  side.  His  sleeves  are  tucked  up,  so  that  noth- 
ing may  thwart  or  embarrass  him  in  his  movements.  With  both  hands,  he 
grasps  the  instrument  of  punishment — a  knout.  This  knout  consists  of  a  thong 
of  thick  leather,  cut  in  a  triangular  form,  from  four  to  five  yards  long,  and  an 
inch  wide,  tapering  off  at  one  end  and  broad  at  the  other.  The  small  end  is 
fastened  to  a  little  wooden  handle,  about  two  feet  long.  The  signal  is  given  ; 
no  one  ever  takes  the  trouble  to  read  the  sentence.  The  executioner  advances 
a  few  steps  with  his  body  bent,  holding  the  knout  with  both  hands,  while  the 
long  thong  drags  along  the  ground  between  his  legs.  On  coming  to  about 
three  or  four  paces  from  the  prisoner,  he  raises,  by  a  vigorous  movement,  the 
knout  towards  the  top  of  his  head,  and  then  instantly  draws  it  down  with  rapid- 
ity towards  his  knees.  The  thong  flies  and  whistles  through  the  air,  and  de- 
scending on  the  body  of  the  victim,  twines  round  it  like  a  hoop  of  iron.  In 
spite  of  his  state  of  tension,  the  poor  wretch  bounds  as  if  he  was  submitted  to 
the  powerful  grasp  of  galvanism.  The  executioner  retraces  his  steps,  and  re- 
peats the  same  operation  as  many  times  as  there  are  blows  to  be  inflicted.  When 
the  thong  envelopes  the  body  with  its  edges,  the  flesh  and  muscles  are  literallv 
cut  into  strips  as  with  a  razor,  but  when  it  falls  flat,  then  the  bones  crack ;  the 
flesh  in  that  case  is  not  cut,  but  crashed  and  ground,  and  the  blood  spirts  out  in 
all  directions.  The  sufferer  becomes  green  and  blue,  like  a  body  in  a  state  ot 
decomposition.  He  is  now  removed  to  the  hospital,  where  every  care  is  taken 
of  him,  and  is  afterwards  sent  to  Siberia,  where  he  disappears  forever  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  The  knout  is  fatal  if  the  justice  of  the  czar  or  the  execu- 
tioner wills  it  to  be  so.  If  the  autocrat's  intention  is  to  aftbi  d  his  people  a  sight 
worthy  of  their  eyes  and  their  intelligence  ;  if  some  powerful  lord,  or  some  great 
lady  wishes  to  indulge  in  the  pleasure  of  viewing  the  sanguinary  spectacle  ;  if 
they  wish  to  behold  the  victim  with  his  mouth  covered  witli  foam  and  blood, 
writhing  about  and  expire  in  frightful  agony,  the  fatal  blow  is  given  the  very 
last.  The  executioner  sells  his  compassion  and  pity  for  hard  gold,  when  the 
family  of  the  miserable  sufferer  desire  to  purchase  the  fatal  blow.  In  this  case, 
he  inflicts  death  at  the  very  first  stroke,  as  surely  as  if  it  was  an  axe  he  held  in 
his  hand.  In  1760,  under  the  reign  of  the  indolent  and  luxurious  Elizabeth, 
who  had  abolished  capital  punishment,  Madame  Lapoukin,  a  woman  of  rare 
beauty,  of  which  the  czarina  was  envious,  was  condemned  to  the  knout  and 


transportation,  in  spite  of  the  privilege  of  tho  nobility  never  to  suffer  the  former  punish- 
ment.  She  was  conducted  by  the  oxecutioners  to  the  public  square,  where  one  of  them 
placed  her  upon  his  shoulders,  and  another  arranged  her  person,  with  his  coarse  dirty 
hands,  in  the  required  position,  obliging  her  to  hold  her  head  down,  while  a  man  of  the 
lower  classes,  squatting  at  her  feet,  kept  her  legs  still.  The  executioner  cut  her  flesh 
into  shreds  by  one  hundred  strokes  of  the  knout,  from  tho  Bhoulders  to  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  loins.  After  the  infliction  of  tho  punishment,  her  tongue  was  torn  out  and 
a  short  time  subsequently,  she  was  sent  to  Siberia,  whence  she  was  recalled,  in  1762  by 
Peter  III.  After  the  knout  comes  the  rod,  or  the  punishment  known  as  "running 'the 
gantlet,  followed  by  death  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred.  This  is  a  military 
punishment,  and  the  comrades  of  the  culprit  are  the  executioners.  The  number  of  sol- 
diers employed  is  equal  to  the  number  of  blows  to  be  given.  Six  thousand  blows  are 
not  the  highest  number  which  the  law  allows  to  be  inflicted  on  a  prisoner,  but  they  are 
the  most  common  number.  Here  Russian  legislation  has  given  a  proof  of  ingenuity 
Less  than  a  thousand  blows  are  sufficient  to  produce  death  ;  with  six  thousand  blows 
death  is  six  times  more  certain.  When  a  prisoner  escapes  with  his  life,— a  rare  occur- 
rence —he  is  sent  to  end  his  days  in  the  mines  of  Siberia.  There  are  other  kinds  of 
punishment— the  whip  and  stick— which  are  common  modes  of  redressing  grievances. 
In  both  of  these  cases  two  men  alone  are  sufficient  to  execute  punishment.  The  poor 
wretch  condemned  to  smart  beneath  the  rattan  or  the  cat  with  seven  tails,  is  laid,  with 
his  body  bare,  upon  a  bench.  One  of  the  executioners  seats  him  astride  upon  the  suf- 
ferer's legs,  and  the  other  upon  his  head,  and  both  of  them  strike  him  in  turn  with  sim- 
ilar instruments,  like  two  blacksmiths  belabouring  an  anvil.  In  Russia  persons  can  es- 
cape more  easily  from  the  punishments  to  which  they  are  subjected  than  in  any  other 
country.  When  the  peasant  has  the  means  of  paying  his  executioners,  the  latter  spare 
his  skin.  After  the  knout  and  the  rod,  comes  Siberia.  When  a  Russian  subject  is 
condemned  to  exile,  his  beard  is  cut  off,  and  his  hair  cut  short  in  front  in  the  shape  of 
a  brush,  like  that  of  the  soldiers.  He  is  dressed  in  a  pair  of  linen  trowsers,  a  great 
coat  of  very  coarse  cloth,  a  round  cap,  like  a  pancake,  and  enormous  leather  boots  with- 
out stockings  or  socks.  He  is  then  despatched  upon  a  sledge  or  car,  in  company  with 
other  exiles,  under  the  escort  of  a  few  Cossacks,  as  far  as  Irkoutsk  or  beyond  it:  These 
exiles  are  made  to  travel  in  all  weathers  ;  no  matter  how  intense  the  cold  may  be,  they 
must  reach  their  place  of  destination.  More  than  half  of  them  perish  on  the  road. 
During  the  journey,  their  movements  are  free,  and  no  precaution  is  taken  to  prevent 
their  flight.  What  could  they  do  with  liberty?  They  possess  no  passport,  and  in 
Russia  it  is  impossible  to  travel  without  a  passport. 

MOLDAVIANS  AND  WALL4CHIANS. 

The  interesting  group  on  this  page  is  introduced  to  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the 
varied  costumes  and  physique  of  the  natives  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  and  the  ar- 
tist has  seized  the  occasion  of  a  country  fair  to  bring  them  naturally  together.  Here  is 
a  party  dancing  to  the  music  of  a  band  consisting  of  violin,  triangle,  horn  and  mando- 
line, and  here  are  men  and  women  passing  the  time  quite  as  pleasantly  in  pure  gossip. 
Now  you  will  see  a  face  with  strong  Kalmuck  lineaments— again  high  Caucasian  fea- 
tures, intermingled  with  some  female  faces  of  rare  and  exquisite  loveliness.  Every 
newspaper  reader  is  familiar  with  the  names  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  however 
slight  may  be  his  knowledge  of  the  geographical  position,  population,  productions, 
political  constitution  and  social  condition  of  these  provinces.  Their  connexion  with 
the  Russo-Turkish  quarrel  will  cause  them  to  be  remembered  for  years  to  come.  For 
years  a  debateable  ground,  they  lie  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  being  situated  on  the 
north  of  the  Danube,  and  having  Russia  on  the  east.  The  Crimean  war,  as  it  is  called 
was  inaugurated  by  the  passage  of  the  Russian  troops  across  the  Pruth,  forming  the 
boundary  stream  between  Russia  and  Moldavia,  the  most  easterly  of  the  two  provinces. 
Notwithstanding  the  anomalous  position  of  the  provinces,  their  occupation  by  Russia 
was  regarded  as  a  hostile  invasion  of  Turkish  territory,  and  as  such  resented,  with  the 
support  of  England  and  France.  The  settlement  of  the  government  of  these  provinces 
still  gives  an  anxiety  to  the  diplomatists  and  powers  of  Europe,  giving  rise  to  "  rumors 
of  wars  "  and  possibly  threatening  war  itself  in  the  near  future.  Europe  is  split  up 
into  so  many  divisions,  and  has  so  many  conflicting  interests,  that  the  adjustment  of 
the  "balance  of  power,"  is  always  a  nice  operation,  accompanied  with  difficulty  and 
the  source  of  endless  disputes. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

M.  0.,  Dubuquo,  Iowa. — We  have  ascertained  hii  address,  and  forwarded  the 
letter. 

Daiht  Maid. — It  l«  ft  curious  Jhrt,  that  the  Chimin  make  no  uce  of  milk, 
either  In  It*  liquid  ctnte,  or  In  the  rlmpe.  of  curds,  trotter  or  rbcCM. 

SlROXANT  8.— It  la  the  genera)  opinion  that  cannon  were  first  usrd  in  183o,  or 
1338;  hut  Don  Antonio  do  Capmniiy  linn  pronounced  some  rtaU-ments 
which  render  It  nliuwt  certain  that  some  sort  of  artillery  wo*  ui.-.l  by  tho 
Moore,  In  J^pnln.  itn  cnrly  a*  1312. 

R,  8. — The  policy  of  Imprisonment  for  debt  In  now  pretty  generally  repudiated. 
It  lias  not  heen  effective  to  deter  people  from  Retting  Into  debt,  nnd  the 
•  ■Hi'  of  punishment  fell  upon  the  on  lor  lunate,  and  not  on  bad  and  design- 
ing men. 

AM-BttJDZKT.—  Craw  ford  had  just  spent  512.000  In  fitting  up  &  new  studio, 
when  he  was  compelled  to  lay  down  the  ehUel  forever. 

SI.  L.  D.,  Hanover.  Mnnn.— The  Into  QoD.  t'nvaignac  was  among  those  ar- 
rested by  lioula  Napoleon  at  tho  coup  ri'rlnt.  But  he  wnn  noon  released, 
and  not  nlterwards  disturbed,  lb'  «u«  a  man  of  superior  abilities,  oud  per- 
fectly honent. 

Cr,».wi.iMi — I'lltty  ascribes  the  invention  of  the  anchor  to  tho  Tyrrhenian*. 
At  fu  ■  i  It  had  only  oue  arm.  the  other  being  added  at  a  subsequent  period 
—some  iey  by  Anncharsls,  the  Scythian. 

LiSPHOlDER.— The  stmidard  Knglifh  acre  in  to  tho  Scotch  acre  nearly  as  1  to 
1  J -4—  one  Scotch  acre  being  equal  to  1.201  imperinl  acre. 

.ii  [iv  C— Yon  can  purrhnso  gamboge  at  tho  iipothrcaricn;  it  requires  no 
prepanition  for  painting  in  water-colors. — The  cualom  among  worn  it  n  of 
wearing  any  bonnets  in  only  one  hundred  years  old.  "  Hoods  oud  Pinners  " 
were  lvorn  beforo  that. 

J.  II.  N.,  Janefvillc— In  England  the  three  day  a  grace  In  allowed,  as  In  thin 
rountrv,  except  on  night  bills. 

Mrs.  M.  V.,  L'harlotown.— The  blood-stone  Is  found  among  Iron  in  great 
abundance,  oud  tho  ute  it  i<  put  to,  id  to  polish  goldsmith's  and  glider's 
work. 

Mas.  0.  D.,  Hartford,  Ct.— The  rule  adopted  by  English  jewellers  for  estimat- 
ing the  value  of  diamonds,  viz.,  multiply  the  square  of  tho  weight  in  carats 
by  2,  and  tho  product  is  the  value  in  pounds  sterling,  can  only  hold  good 
In  tho  core  of  those  that  are  of  small  Hue,  or  do  not  weigh  more  thou  twenty 
carats.  For.  by  this  rule,  the  diamond  belonging  to  the  emperor  of  Brazil, 
which  in  slill  uncut  and  weighs  1680  carat.*,  wuuld  be  worth  the  enormous 
sum  of  5,044.800  pounds  sterling,  or  more  than  £28,000,000.  and  we  daro 
nay  his  majesty  would  he  glad  to  Hike  a  million  of  dollars  for  it.  Try  your 
diamond  with  a  sharp  lile  ;  If  it  make  the  least  scrutch.it  is  not  a  true  stone. 

Broker. — In  1797,  when  the  Bank  of  England  suspended  payments,  the  same 
privilege  was  extended  to  Ireland, 

InquiRM.— The  administration  or  Warren  Hastings,  in  India,  was  one  contin- 
ued scene  of  war,  negotiation  and  Intrigue.  The  state  of  the  country  be- 
came deplorable;  and  in  a  despatch  of  Marquis  Cornwnllis,  dated  Sept.  18, 
1798,  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  '■  one  third  of  tho  company's  territory  Is 
now  a  jungle  for  wild  beasts." 

M.  M.— The  American  eagle  of  tho  old  coinage,  previous  to  July  31, 1S34:  con- 
tained 247  1-2  grains  of  pure  gold, 


Travel  to  New  York. — A  large  proportion  ot  tho  travel 
from  Boston  to  New  York  takes  the  channel  of  tho  Fall  River 
lino.  We  ourselves  have  always  given  this  route  a  preference. 
A  short  run  of  fifty  miles  in  the  cars,  and  you  are  on  board  a  no- 
ble boat,  get  a  good  supper  and  a  good  night's  rest,  and  find 
yourself  in  New  York  without  losing  any  time ;  for  you  start  on 
your  journey  when  tho  business  of  the  day  is  closed,  and  nrrivo  at 
yoor  destination  in  timo  for  breakfast,  and  before  business  re- 
commences. The  Bay  State  Steamboat  Co.  is  now  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Richard  Borden,  cf  Fall  River,  who  has 
proved  an  excellent  president. 

Cuban  Ladies. — The  Cuban  ladies  must  be  model  women, 
for,  according  to  Madame  Le  Vert — "  They  never  speak  ill  of 
each  other,  but  always  find  somo  palliation  for  the  errors  of  their 
own  sex." 

SPLINTERS. 


....  It  is  said  that  Ex-President  Pierce  intends  to  pass  tho 
winter  at  Madeira,  with  his  wife,  on  account  of  the  latter's  health. 

....  A  correspondent,  writing  from  Sebastopol,  says  it  is  a  mis- 
erable hole.     "We  should  think  so,  from  what  has  happened  there. 

....   Chapin  says  a  financial  crisis  is  matter  for  tears  and  shud- 
dering, as  well  as  for  arithmetic  and  rumor. 

....  Dr.  Hayne,  who  has  a  wife  in  almost  every  State  in  the 
Union,  lately  ended  a  five  years'  sentence  in  Kentucky  State  prison. 

....   The  Chicago  Tribune  is  sent  "  ono  year  for  three  bushels 
of  wheat,  or  six  bushels  of  oats."     "  Good  old  hoss!" 

....  The  Russians  think  the  fall  of  Delhi  is  not  much  to  boast 
of— for  now  tho  English  will  be  besieged  by  the  Sepoys. 

....  Mr.  Brookover,  near  Zancsville,  Ohio,  was  lately  worried  by 
his  own  dog,  and  badly  mangled,  before  being  rescued. 

What  thing  on  the  quarter-deck  of  a  vessel  is  like  a  pleas- 
ant friend  ?     The  companion,  to  bo  sure. 

....   He  who  sacrifices  honor  to  ambition,  burns  a  fine  painting 
and  keeps  the  ashes  for  his  pains. 

....   Trifles  often  fill  up  the  measure  of  human  character  and 
actions — though  "  light  as  air,"  they  are  worth  noting. 

.  t . .   The  world  we  live  in  is  a  vast  ocean,  and  life  and  death 
are  its  ebbing  and  flowing. 

....  Idleness  is  a  public  mint,  where  various  denominations  of 
mischief  are  constantly  coining. 

....   To  expend  intellectual  wealth  makes  us  rich,  because  we 
acquire  ideas  in  imparting  them. 

....   The  street-sweepers  ought  to  pay  a  penny  to  every  lady 
who  saves  them  their  labor  by  crossing  the  street. 

Demijohns  are  known  in  intellectual  circles  by  the  graceful 

name  of  spirit- wrappers. 

The  man  who  couldn't  trust  his  own  feelings  is  supposed 

to  do  business  on  the  cash  principle. 

....  An  eastern   poet   says    he  writes    only  when  an  angel 
troubles  tho  fountain  of  his  soul. 

....  There  is  a  man  about  town  who  is  loth  to  keep  his  own 
company  for  fear  of  degrading  himself. 

The  Springfield  Republican  says  that  farmers  as  a  class 

probably  have  more  ready  money  than  any  others. 

....  The  ladies  of  various  cities  of  the  Union  are  moving  very 
actively  in  the  matter  of  the  Herndon  testimonial. 

They  must  have  large  turkeys  in  Indiana.     Some  raised 

from  western  stock  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  weigh  32  pounds. 

....  The  statue  of  Beatrice  Cenci  was  not  so  much  admired  by 
he  New  York  critics  as  it  was  by  those  of  our  Athens. 


THE  HARVEST  OF  DEATH. 

Death  hafl  been  bufj  in  France,  lately,  nnd  his  sickle  has  reaped 
a  rich  harvest  among  the  gifted  and  the  great  of  that  brilliant  em- 
pire. Among  the  recent  dead,  Dc  Berangcr,  the  greatest  song- 
writer thnt  France  ever  knew,  and  Sue,  the  novelist,  whose 
romances  met  with  a  sale  no  previous  works  ever  attained,  have 
been  swept  away.  A  few  weeks  back,  two  more  distinguished 
men  wcro  carried  to  their  narrow  homes.  Of  one  of  these,  the 
Amerimn  world  knew  little  or  nothing,  for  ho  was  a  newspaper 
writer,  and  the  columns  of  the  press  rarely  open  the  path  to  lame. 
Yet  Gustavo  Plancho  was  a  noble  writer.  His  criticisms  on  art, 
music  and  literature  were  remarkable — remarkable  for  the  pro- 
found learning  and  acumen  they  exhibited,  and  the  purity  of  their 
style,  and  yet  more  remarkable  for  their  fearlessness  and  justice. 
Gold  and  flattery,  those  potent  engines  of  corruption  in  France — 
shall  wo  not  say,  all  tho  world  over? — never  swayed  him  from  the 
path  of  literary  rectitude.  He  lived  isolated,  concealing  his 
address,  that  he  might  escape  tho  snares  laid  for  tho  controllers  of 
tho  press  in  the  brilliant  rnpital  ho  made  his  home.  And  yet  of 
no  one  might  it  be  more  truly  said  that  ho  was 

"Half  dust,  half  deity,  alike  unfit 
To  ilok  or  soar." 

Ho  was  a  glutton  and  an  inebriate.  He  chose  to  skulk  along  the 
streets  in  sordid  rags,  when  ho  might  have  appeared  like  a  gentle- 
man ;  for  when  n  largo  sum  of  money  came  into  his  hands,  ho 
squandered  it  instantly  on  eating  and  drinking,  and  then  went 
from  tho  Mai  son  Dortfe  to  his  squalid  lodgings  to  live  on  garbage 
till  another  windfall  renewed  his  frantic  career.  Gerard  do  Nerval, 
whoso  course  was  as  sad  and  wild,  was  found  hanging  by  tho 
neck  to  the  iron  grating  of  a  window  in  a  lonely  street.  Gustave 
Planche  died  in  tho  hospital  of  mania  a  potu. 

Turn  we  from  this  sad  spectacle  to  contemplate  a  really  great 
calamity  that  Franco  has  met  with— the  death  of  General  Cavaig- 
nac.  This  man  was  "  faithful  amid  the  faithless  found/' — a  brave 
soldier,  a  good  statesman,  an  honest  man.  Even  in  the  height  ot 
the  fanatical  furore  created  by  Louis  Napoleon's  name,  more  than 
a  million  of  hearts  rallied  round  that  of  Cavaignac  for  the  presi- 
dency. He  loved  the  people,  but  he  never  courted  them.  He 
had  all  the  stern  patriotism  of  an  old  Roman.  When  the  young 
republic  was  shaken  by  the  wild  revolt  of  June,  1848,  when  the 
fierce  faubourgs  poured  out  to  battle  their  hordes  of  red  republi- 
cans, Cavaignac  marched  into  the  focus  of  rebellion,  and  regard- 
less of  the  certain  loss  of  popularity  he  incurred  by  his  vigor, 
crushed  the  rebellion  after  four  days  of  such  fighting  as  revolu- 
tionary Paris  had  never  known.  Louis  Napoleon  feared  him,  and 
arrested  him  when  he  struck  his  finishing  blow  at  the  liberties  of 
France ;  but  he  dared  not  keep  him  in  confinement ;  he  dared 
not  banish  him.  The  moral  rectitude  of  Cavaignac  overawed 
even  the  flagitious  audacity  of  Napoleon  ;  and  when  he  died,  the 
Moniteur  was  compelled  to  utter  a  cold  and  hypocritical  eulogy 
upon  his  virtues.  Cavaignac  would  have  made  a  noble  president 
for  France. 

THE  BALLET. 

The  Ronzani  ballet-troupe,  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  achieved  a 
great  and  deserved  success.  They  made  their  appearance  in  a 
dull  time,  and  rapidly  filled  a  treasury  that  was  nearly  depleted. 
Their  attraction  was  owing  to  real  intrinsic  artistic  merit.  In  fact, 
this  company  is  the  only  ballet-troupe  worthy  of  a  name  that  ever 
visited  this  country.  Large  in  numbers,  its  superior  training 
was  manifested  especially  in  combined  movements  and  evolu- 
tions. It  embraces  some  artistes  of  superior  talent ;  they  are 
never  obtruded  on  the  notice  of  the  public,  but  take  the  front  rank 
naturally.  Mile.  Lamoureux,  the  star  of  a  troupe,  where  all  are 
excellent,  is  a  dancer  of  the  first  class,  and,  in  many  respects,. sur- 
passes even  the  great  artistes  who  have  preceded  her  in  the  Terpsi- 
chorean  line.  The  Pratesis  and  Signor  and  Signora  Baratti  are 
also  admirable.  We  assure  onr  friends  in  the  great  cities  of  the  West 
and  Southwest  that  they  have  a  great  treat  in  store  for  them  in  the 
performances  of  this  company,  while  the  thanks  of  our  own  citizens 
are  due  to  Mr.  Barry  for  his  liberality  in  producing  such  an  ele- 
gant entertainment  for  ourselves. 


Black  Ink. — We  are  using  some  very  fine  black  writing  ink 
manufactured  at  the  Norfolk  Laboratory  by  our  old  acquaintance 
Dr.  G.  W.  F.  Mellen,  who  is  a  practical  and  scientific  chemist. 
This  ink  may  be  obtained  at  72  State  Street,  and  those  wishing  a 
good  article  should  procure  it. 


Amusements. — It  is  all  folly  to  attempt  to  deprive  people  of 
amusements.  Books  and  lectures  are  very  good  in  their  way,  but 
there  must  be  music,  dancing  and  theatricals,  and  good  peoplo 
must  encourage  and  give  tone  to  them.  "All  work  and  no  play  " 
makes  Jack  not  only  a  "dull"  boy,  but  a  bad  one. 


A  good  One. — One  of  the  best  conundrums  we  have  seen  late- 
ly, is  the  following : — Why  is  a  fish  chowder  like  a  polygon  ? 
Because  it  is  a  soup  o'  fishes  (superficies)  obtained  by  lines  and 
angles. 

Indian  Victories. — The  victories  of  the  British  in  India  have 
been  duly  celebrated  in  Canada.  At  the  fall  of  Delhi,  the  loyal 
provincials  were  delighted  (Delhi-ted). 


Dignified  Title. — One  of  the  chief  officers  of  his  majesty  of 
Hayti  is  styled  the  Duke  of  Lemonade.  We  suppose  he  enjoys 
the  sours  and  sweets  of  office. 


Together. — Remember  that  Ballou's  Pictorial  and  The  Flag  of 
our  Union  are  sent  together  for  $4  a  year. 


THE    NEW    YEAR. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SUBSCRIBE! 
FORM    YOUR    CLUBS! 

With  tho  commencement  of  the  new  year,  and  the  fourteenth 
volume  of  Balloc'b  Pictorial,  we  shall  perfect  some  new  ar- 
rangements, which  will  enable  us  to  make  the  coining  volume  an 
improvement  on  all  its  predecessors.  Fresh  interest  will  be  im- 
parted by  tho  pens  of  several  new  and  popular  contributors,  and  a 
spirit  of  frtshneu  given  by  means  of  our  enlarged  facilities  and 
growing  experience.  Without  making  large  promises,  or  noisy 
announcements,  we  have  kept  on  the  even  tenor  of  our  way,  striv- 
ing only  to  give  to  our  patrons  an  elegant,  refined  and  truly  valu- 
able illustrated  paper.  How  well  we  have  succeeded,  our  unri- 
valled edition  and  increasing  subscription  list  give  ample  evidence. 

We  shall  commence  the  new  volume  with  an  admirable  original 
novelette  from  the  favorite  pen  of  Mrs.  C.  F.  Gehbt,*  entitled : 

WS13  3©SS2S  SSMWEs 

OB, 

£l)e  Camp,  \\)t  Cabin,  anb  trjc  tUUfjrrruss. 

A  finely  written  American  story,  of  most  intense  interest  and 
mystery  of  plot,  yet  true  to  the  pioneer  life  of  the  great  We*t. 
This  story  will  be  followed  by  others  equally  popular,  in  rapid 
succession,  forming  the  most  brilliant  array  of  novelettes  we  have 
ever  given  in  one  year. 

Let  our  friends  subscribe  at  once,  that  there  may  be  no  break  in 
the  receipt  of  the  paper,  and  also  to  enable  us  to  arrange  our  edi- 
tion and  subcription  books  in  season.  Let  clubs  be  made  up  in 
every  town  and  village — for  very  few  persons,  who  understand 
how  cheap  Ballod's  Pictorial  can  be  had  by  joining  a  club, 
will  be  willing  to  deny  themselves  its  pleasant  weekly  visits. 

TERMS:— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  copy,  one  year $3  00 

2  copies,  one  year 5  00 

4   "     "         9  00 

10   "      "    20  00 

Any  person  sending  us  twelve  subscribers  at  the  last  rate,  shall 
receive  the  thirteenth  copy  gratis.  One  copv  of  Ballou's  Picto- 
rial, and  one  copy  of  The  Flag  of  ocr  Union,  taken  together, 
$4  per  annum. 

Q^-  To  any  person  who  sends  us  a  club  of  Jifty  subscribers, 
with  the  money,  we  will  present  a  complete  6et  of  the  twelve  bound 
volumes  of  the  Pictorial,  full  gilt,  with  illumined  title-pages  and 
indexes,  uniformly  and  elegantly  bound,  the  wholesale  price  of 
which  is  $24.  Here  is  a  chance  for  any  enterprising  person  to 
obtain  a  superb  illustrated  library  without  monev  ! 

M.  M.  BALLOU, 
No.  22  Winter  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

*  The  well-known  author  of  "  Paolina,"  the  fiVe  hundred  dollar  priie  ttorj 
we  published  tome  years  since. 

«  —.^-  i 

Court  of  the  Palace  of  the  Great  Mogul,  Delhi. — The 

fine  engraving  which  occupies  the  last  page  of  this  number,  repre- 
sents one  of  the  courts  of  the  great  fortress  of  Delhi.  The  singu- 
lar carriage  delineated  in  the  foreground  is  that  of  the  ladies  of 
the  court  of  the  Mogul;  the  figures  are  grooms  and  retainers,  and 
a  number  of  traders  in  Indian  arms.  This  fortress,  previous  to 
tho  insurrection,  was  the  only  place  in  his  empire  of  which  the 
Great  Mogul  could  flatter  himself  that  he  was  monarch.  Tho 
fortress  is  built  of  red  granite,  and  very  much  resembles  the  old 
Kremlin  of  Moscow. 


Seeing  the  Elephant. — A  horse,  valued  at  $300,  owned  by 
Henry  Waldorph,  of  the  town  of  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.,  was  so  much 
frightened  by  the  sight  of  an  elephant  which  passed  his  residence, 
lately,  that  it  ruptured  a  blood-vessel,  from  the  effects  of  wbich.it 
died  a  few  days  after. 

A  plucky  Replt. — A  candidate  for  the  English  civil  service 
being  asked  to  name  the  principal  divisions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  answered,  "Epsom  and  Newmarket." 

MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rex.  Mr.  King.  Mr.  Daniel  F.  Long  to  Miss  Louise  C-  Fel- 
ton;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Stow,  Mr.  Michael  Anthony  to  Miss  Mary  B.  Lincoln:  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Alger,  Mr.  S.  Henry  Morse  to  Miss  Leonice  M.  Sampson;  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Eddy.  Mr.  Charles  P.  Knowlton  to  Miss  Sarah  Scares ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Miner, 
Mr.  John  E.  Bartlett  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Fuller;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hoognton,  Mr. 
Isaac  Holbrook  to  Miss  Julia  Merrill;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Dexter.  Mr.  Walter  J. 
Wheeler  to  Miss  Carrie  W.  Pattee;  by  ReT.  Mr.  Stowe.  Mr.  Edward  Thorp  to 
Miss  Julia  Griffin. — At  Charlestown,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Judkins,  Mr.  Uriah  R. 
Harding  to  Miss  Abbie  A.  Osborn. — At  Newton  Upper  Falls,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Young,  Mr.  Charles  F.  Rogers  to  Miss  Caroline  A.  Freeman. — At  Brainrree, 
by  Rev.  Mr  Storrs,  Rev.  James  C.  Forsyth,  of  Cadiz,  Ohio,  to  Miss  Persia  M. 
Thayer. — At  Hingham,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Lincoln,  Mr.  Franklin  Curtis,  of  Quiney, 
to  Miss  Caroline  Hicgins — At  East  AbingtOD,  by  Rev.  Mr.  McKenrie,  Mr. 
William  Tl  heeler  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ball  —At  Lowell,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Alden.  Mr. 
Adoniram  J.  Loriog,  of  North  Bridgewater,  to  Miss  Ennice  M.  Warren  — At 
New  Bedford,  by  Rev.  Mr.  How,  Mr  Robert  Wilson  to  Miss  Sarab  C.  Barlow. 
— At  Springfield,  by  Rev  Mr  Trafton,  Mr.  Harmon  Mott  to  Miss  Nancy  A. 
Carew— At  Providence,  R.  I.,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Clapp,  Mr.  DaTid  Kimball,  of  Sax- 
ton's  River,  Vt  ,  to  Miss  Annie  E.,  only  daughter  of  Nathan  Mason,  Esq.,  of 
Worthington,  Ohio. 

DEATHS. 

In  this  city.  Mr  Joseph  B.  Wbippen,  36;  Mrs.  Margaret  Rnth  Cunning- 
ham, 69;  Mr.  A-  H-  Belcher.  29;  Mr.  Thomas  Wilson.  26;  Mrs.  Gertrude  M. 
Hcightman,  27;  Miss  Carrie  F  Kittredge.  23;  Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Adams,  60; 
Mr.  Noah  Ridlon,  52;  Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Wateon.  37;  Mrs.  Jane  M.  Addicott,  22; 
Mr.  George  W  Otis,  82:  Capt  ShefM  Read.  59:  Mrs.  Adeline  M.  Peterson,  23; 
Mr.  Edwin  Johns,  21;  Mr.  William  C.  Parke,  75;  Mrs  Elvira  N.  Bird,  30.— At 
Oharlestown,  Mrs.  Sarah  Webb,  88.— At  Cambridgeport.  Mrs.  Calif  ta  Dexter, 
49.— At  Hiogham,  Mr.  Hiram  Wbiton.  35.— At  Canton.  Miss  Martha  Clark, 
24.— At  Jamaica  Plain,  Mr.  Charles  Davis.  65-— At  Melrose.  Mr.  DaDiel  Walk- 
er. 54  —At  West  Newton,  Mrs.  Fanny  Love]],  72.— At  Salem.  Dea,  Nathaniel 
Frothingham,  87.— At  Wenham.  Mrs  Mcbi table  P.  Rust.  73. — At  Lowell, 
Mra.  Elsa  Beal.  19.-  At  Natick,  MiS,  Sophia  M  Smith.  34  —At  Newbnryport, 
Mrs.  Marv  Kettell,  89.— At  Newbury,  Mrs.  Mary  Thomas,  SO.— At  Haverhill, 
Mrs  Harinah  Allen.  27— At  Gloucester.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stevens.  SI.— At 
Hamilton,  Mr.  Temple  Cutler.  75  —At  Hadley.  Mrs.  Lucinda  Hubbard.  S3.— 
At  Hatfield.  Mr.  Walter  Field,  70.— At  Plymouth.  Mr.  Clark  Johnson.  81.— At 
Seekonk.  Mr  Ebenezer  Bishop.  72.— At  Grafton.  Mr.  Royal  Keith.  89 —At 
Hubbardston,  Mrs  Sarah  Lane,  85. — At  Westminster,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Whit- 
ney, 91. — At  Fairhaven,  Mrs.  Susannah  Taber.  94. 
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%ht  fact's  Corner. 


t Written  for  Halloa's  Pictorial.] 
REQUIEM. 

BY   JAMES   FRANKLIN   FITTS. 

Tears  for  tho  dead ! 
No  moro  they  linger  by  our  side, 
No  moro  their  griefs  and  joys  confide, 
For  'ncath  tho  churchyard  pod  their  lifeless  forms  abide. 

Grief  for  the  dead! 
Somo  fond  memorial  every  day 
Is  recognized,  along  our  way, 
Of  their  fond  love,  which  wo,  alas,  can  no'cr  repay  I 

Hope  for  tho  dead! 
That  from  the  grave  the  soul  shall  riso, 
Free  as  tho  bird  of  paradise, 
And  wing  its  joyous  way  to  life  beyond  the  skies. 

Joy  for  the  dead ! 
That  care  and  pain  no  more  assail 
Tho  rescued  from  life's  darkened  vale, 
Nor  siu,  nor  sorrow,  now  can  over  them  prevail. 

Rest  for  the  dead! 
Tho  weary  heart,  the  sighing  breast, 
By  suffering,  by  anguish  pressed, 
Have  found  within  tho  grave  a  refuge  and  a  rest. 


SONNET. 
Season  succeeds  to  season,  each  aside 
Tho  other  pushing  with  such  gentle  force, 
That  ere  we  know  it,  Spring  has  run  her  course ; 
And  Summer's  emblems  one  by  one  have  died, 
Ere  we  are  conscious  of  the  sad  divorce. 
The  primroses,  where  are  they? — and  tho  pride 
Of  the  green  lawn,  the  cowslips?     Where  the  gorsc, 
Loading  the  air  with  odors  far  and  wide? 
Tho  violets  where,  and  hyacinths  so  blue? 
Tho  daisies  where,  that  welcomed  the  cuckoo? 
All  these  are  gone;  yet  while  were  left  behind 
The  roses  and  the  lilies,  none  repined. 
But  the^o  now  shed  their  blossoms,  and  naught  left, 
We  feel  at  last  we  are  indeed  bereft. — James  Cochrane. 

THE  STREAMS. 
The  low  sweet  voices  of  a  thousand  streams. 
Some  near,  some  far  remote,  faint  trickling  sounds, 
That  dwelt  in  the  great  solitude  of  night 
Upon  the  edge  of  silence. — Ales.  Smith. 

DEATH. 

That  miser,  Death,  whose  lean  and  covetous  hand. 

Hoards  up  the  pomps  aud  glories  of  the  world. — Ibid. 


€uilnr's  (fag  Cljair. 


GOSSIP    WITH     THE    HEADER. 

It  would  appear  that  tiro  Mormons  are  determined  to  consummate  the  re- 
hellion  of  which,  a  long  time  since,  they  took  the  preliminary  Eteps.  They 
have  now  committed  overt  acts  against  the  United  States  government,  and 
must  abide  the  bitter  and  speedy  end— for,  if  necessary,  the  whole  power  of 
tho  federal  government,  supported  by  the  opinion  of  tho  nation,  will  ho  put 
forth  to  punish  them The  <:  poetry  of  motion  :>  was  never  better  illus- 
trated than  by  the  Ronzani  ballet-troupe  at  the  Boston  Theatre.  Hitherto 
the  entertainments  of  this  class,  presented  on  the  American  stage,  have  been 
entrusted  to  three  or  four  first  dancers,  surrounded  by  a  forest  of  walking- 
sticks;  but  in  this  troupe  there  are  some  twenty-five  superior  dancers,  sup- 
ported by  a  cloud  of  figurantes.  The  Viennese  children  first  gave  us  an  idea 
of  a  well-drilled  ballet,  but  they  were  undeveloped  beauties;  but  the  Ronzani 
are  all  in  the  flush  and  perfection  of  womanhood,  presenting  a  glimpse  of  the 
Mahommedan  paradise,  or  realizing  a  dream  of  Persian  Peris.  Mademoiselle 
Lamoureux  is  :t  the  star  of  this  goodly  company,"  a  planet  surrounded  by 

brilliant  satellites Fashion  is  a  great  thing.     The  same  women  who,  in 

their  youth,  marvelled  at  the  slavery  to  fashion  which  induced  their  grand- 
mothers to  kneel  in  the  carriage  for  a  drive  of  many  miles  to  save  their  lofty 
head  dresses,  now  banish  husband  or  father  to  the  coach-bos,  or  compel 
them  to  walk,  to  make  room  for  the  accommodation  of  flounces  or  steel 

springs When  men  will  not  he  reasoned  out  of  vanity,  they  must  bo 

ridiculed  out  of  it Two  Germans  lately  decided  an  eating  and  drinking 

wager  at  New  Orleans.  One  of  them  drauk  thirty-two  mugs  of  lager  bier, 
and  ate  eighteen  slices  of  Schweitzer  cheese.  The  other,  who  had  kept  him 
company  thus  far,  now  crowned  himself  with  victory  by  devouring  a  lot  of 
"pretzels"  and  eight  more  mugs  of  beer.  What  a  contest!  What  a  vic- 
tory!  Aristotle  wondered  at  nothing  more  than  at  this — that  they  were 

thought  richer  who  had  superfluous  things,  than  they  who  had  what  were 
profitable  and  necessary.  The  old  Greek  was  an  old  fogy — he'd  never  do  for 
Broadway  and  6th  Avenue We  have  heard  a  good  inauy  touching  ex- 
pressions of  filial  affection,  but  none  equal  to  the  following  which  a  Western 
man  really  gave  vent  to  not  long  since  : — "  My  father  was  the  only  man  I  ever 
allowed  to  be  sassy  to  me  without  licking  him  like  thunder!7'. .  •  •  ■  -Charlotte 
Cushman's  personation  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  in  New  York,  has  been  denounced 

as  a  piece  of  charlatanry  (Charlotte-axiry?) The  Chelsea  Herald  is  the 

title  of  a  new  semi-weekly  paper  just  started  in  Chelsea,  edited  by  W.  E.  P. 
Haskell They  that  laugh  at  everything,  and  they  that  fret  nt  every- 
thing, are  fools  alike Col.  Titus,  in  his  pamphlet,  "  Killing  no  Murder," 

speaks  thus  of  Cromwell: — "You  truly  may  be  called  the  father  of  your 
country — for  while  you  live,  we  can  call  nothing  our  own  ;  and  it  is  to  your 

death  that  we  look  for  our  inheritance." Shuter,  the  comedian,  thus 

explains  his  reasons  for  preferring  to  wear  stockings  with  hole3  to  having 
them  darned — •'  A  hole,'"  said  he,  "  may  be  the  accident  of  a  day,  and  will 

pass  upon  the  best  gentleman,  but  a  darn  is  premeditated  poverty." In 

New  York,  the  other  day,  a  fellow  entered  a  store  and  begged  very  hard  for  a 
mouthful  of  food,  stating  that  he  was  famished,  and  had  not  tasted  food  for 
thirty-sis  hours.  He  pleaded  so  pitifully  that  the  storekeeper's  sympathy 
was  excited,  but  instead  of  giving  him  money,  he  wrote  an  order  on  a  neigh- 
boring restaurant,  where  he  was  known,  to  give  the  man  food  to  the  extent 
of  twenty-flve  cents.  The  fellow  weut  to  the  place,  took  a  seat  at  one  of  the 
tables,  and,  summoning  the  waiter,  ordered  two  shillings  worth  of  roasted 
oysters.  Ho  appeared  to  enjoy  them  very  much,  and  when  he  had  got 
through,  rose,  aud  depositing  his  order  with  great  dignity  at  the  bar,  depart- 
ed! The  idea  of  a  starving  man  calling  for  roasted  oysters  was  rather  face- 
tious  Sorrows  grow  less  and  less  every  time  they  aro  told,  just  like  the 

age  of  a  woman ! A  miller  in  the  vicinity  of  Elgin  had  been  indulging 

rather  freely  one  evening,  lately,  in  a  public  house  in  town.  "  When  the 
drink's  in  the  wit:s  out."  So  our  hero,  when  opposite  Gray's  Hospital,  in 
the  direction  of  his  house,  a  mile  off,  fancied  he  saw  his  bed  on  the  wayside, 


and  a  clear  Are  burning  opposite.  Ho,  therefore,  doffed  every  article  he  had 
except  his  shirt,  and  lay  down  nt  the  dykesido,  under  the  drenching  min. 
How  long  ho  slept  is  not  known,  but  on  the  following  morning  he  found  him- 
self at  home,  with  no  coveriug  but  his  wet  linen A  celebrated  French 

woman  has  well  said  that  the  greatest  blessing  woman  can  roceivo  on  earth 

is  the  continuance  of  tho  affection  of  her  husband  after  marriage An  old 

writer  has  recorded  an  honorable  anecdote  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  characteristic 
of  that  true  majesty  which  was  in  her  thoughts  as  well  us  her  actions.  When 
she  came  to  the  crown,  a  knight  of  tho  realm,  who  had  behaved  insolently  to 
her  when  Lady  Elizabeth,  fell  upou  his  knees  to  her,  and  bctought  her  par- 
don, expecting  to  be  sent  to  the  tower.  She  replied,  mildly,  "Do  you  know 
that  we  aro  descended  of  the  lion,  whose  nature  is  not  to  harm  or  prey  upon 

the  mouse,  or  any  other  such  small  vermin!" Tho  Marcchal  d'Etrces, 

aged  103,  heard  of  the  death  of  the  Duke  de  Trcame  at  the  ago  of  93.  "  I  am 
sorry  for  it,"  suid  tho  marechal,   "but  am  not  surprised;  he  was  a  poor, 

worn-out  creature.     I  always  said  that  man  would  never  live  long." A 

contemporary  having  stated  that  two  bears  were  killed  in  Lewis  county,  re- 
cently, another  rejoins,  "  Pshaw,  that's  nothing!     Hundreds  have  been  killed 

in  Wall  Street  within  tho  past  two  months!" Groom  signifies  one  who 

serves  in  an  inferior  station.  The  name  of  bridegroom  was  formerly  given  to 
the  newly  married,  because  it  was  customary  for  him  to  wait  at  table  on  his 

bride  and  friends,  on  his  wedding  day When  a  man  has  one  eye,  dear, 

does  it  follow  that  he  is  a  one  idea  man? Do  not  worry  yourself  to  death 

of  what  other  people  may  pay  of  you,  as  long  as  you  know  that  it  is  not  true. 

Take  care  of  the  truth — that  is  your  business D'Israeli  once  wrote  of  a 

certain  flue  lady  : — "  She  had  certainly  some  qualities  to  shine  in  a  fashion- 
able circle.  She  had  plenty  of  apathy,  was  tolerably  illiterate,  was  brilliantly 
vain,  fertilely  capricious,  acquiesced  with  every  one,  and  diffused  universal 

smiles." That  was  a  brave  answer  of  one  of  old  who,  reciting  a  long  list 

of  miseries  to  a  friend,  asked  what  he  would  have  done  under  the  circum- 
stances.    "  I  should  have  died,"  was  the  reply.     "  ADd  I,"  said  the  other, 

"did  better  than  that — I  dared  to  live  on." Powerful  emotion  often 

kills  tho  body  at  a  stroke.  Chilo,  Diagoras  and  Sophocles  died  of  joy  at  the 
Grecian  games.  Tho  news  of  a  defeat  killed  Philip  V.  The  door-keeper  of 
Congress  expired  upon  hearing  of  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis.  Lagrave,  tho 
young  Parisian,  died  when  he  heard  the  music  prize  for  which  he  had  com- 
peted was  adjudged  to  another On   Sergeant  Talfourd,  the  author  of 

"Ion,"  mentioning  to  a  company  of  his  friends,  that  be  had  three  or  four 
more  Grecian  tragedies  in  contemplation  or  progress,  Leigh  Hunt  observed, 
"  My  dear  Talfourd.  dou't  you  think  you  are  having  too  many  irons  in  the 
fire  at  the  same  time?"  Jerrold,  who  never  missed  an  opportunity  of  saying 
a  bitter  thing,  replied,  "  That's  the  place  the  sergeant  ought  to  have  put  his 

'Ion'  long  ago!" Henry  VIII.  issued  a  proclamation  enjoining  "that 

women  should  not  meet  together  to  babble  and  talk,  and  that  old  men  should 

keep  their  wives  in  their  houses." The  story  goes  that  a  piano  has  been 

brought  forward  at  Dresden  which  will  supersede  the  assistance  of  sixty 
vocalists  and  iustrument3.  It  is  most  tuneful,  and  already  one  hundred  and 
twenty  of  the  instruments,  at  £S0O,  are  ordered  for  Australia  and  the  colo- 
nies.    We  shall  suspend  belief  until  further  developments A  private 

soldier,  writing  from  India,  states  that  the  mutineers  have  extemporised  can- 
non from  the  iron  sockets  of  telegraph  posts,  gun-carriages  from  the  posts, 

and  grape  from  the  electric  wires A  story  is  in  print,  very  creditable  to 

members  of  a  class  often  abused.  It  runs  that  Messrs.  Blackwood,  of  Edin- 
burgh, bought,  for  £100,  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Caird,  the  copyright  of  one  of 
his  sermons  preached  before  the  queen  at  Balmoral,  about  to  be  published  at 
her  majesty's  instance      Tho  sale  was  immense,  and  the  firm  subsequently 

sent  the  author  a  checque  for  JI4Q0 A  Washington  paper  asserts  that 

the  Mormons  are  in  possession  of  one  of  those  mysteriously  destructive  en- 
gines of  war,  which  often  explode  in  newspapers.  The  same  authority  states 
that,  during  the  Crimean  campaign,  agents  of  the  Russian  government -were 
permitted  freely  to  explore  the  records  of  the  American  patent-office,  and  to 
avail  themselves  of  every  improvement  in  military  art  there  recorded.  Much 
good  it  did  them! The  Prince  of  Wales,  who  has  beeu  travelling  in  Ger- 
many under  tho  name  of  Baron  Renfrew,  has  returned  to  England.  The 
young  gentleman  aud  his  suite  were  rather  extravagant.  His  hotel  bill  at  a 
certain  town  on  the  Rhine  was  ©300  a  day.  Our  English  friends,  on  learning 
these  things,  will  probably  sing, gaily.  "That's  the  way  the  money  goes — pop 
goes  the  weasel!" Leigh  Hunt  never  endorsed  Dr.  Johnson's  denuncia- 
tion of  punning.  On  a  very  pretty  girl 's  saying  to  him,  "  I  am  very  sad, 
you  see,"  he  replied,  "  0,  no,  you  belong  to  the  other  Jewish  sect — you  are 

very  yh/r,  I  sec." Handel,  in  spite  of  the  spirituality  of  his  music,  was  a 

great  gormandizer.  Ho  was  accustomed  to  take  large  and  very  frequent  sup- 
plies of  food.  It  is  said  that  whenever  he  dined  uloue  at  a  tavern,  he  ordered 
dinner  for  three.  On  receiving  an  answer  to  his  question,  "Is  te  tinner 
retty?"  "  Yes,  as  soou  the  company  come,"  he  said,  con  trepito,  "  Den  priug 
up  te  tinner,  prestissimo — I  am  the  gombany."    It  was  accordingly  served 

up,  aud  ho  fell  to  voraciously A  regulation  has  been  adopted  by  tho 

manager  of  L'Academie,  Paris,  to  prevent  excessive  crowds  behind  the  scenes. 
No  speculator  is  to  bo  permitted  there,  except  en  grand  tenue,  or  what  is 

termed,  "  full  fig." "  0;  it's  only  a  matter  of  form,"  said  a  lawyer  to 

Jack,  when  called  on  to  swear  having  been  put  in  bodily  fear  by  a  highway- 
man. "Can't  help  it!"  was  Jack's  answer;  "he  didu't  put  mo  in  bodily 
fear,  and  I  wont  say  he  did!" 


Cjmirx  jllisalluiTjr. 


THE  HAltlTS  OF  HANDEL. 

The  motion  of  his  pen,  nctivc  as  it  was,  could  not  keep  up  with 
tho  rapidity  of  his  conception.  His  MSS.  were  written  with  such 
impetuosity  that  they  arc  very  difficult  to  read.  The  mechanical 
'i  power  of  the  hand  was  not  sufficient  for  the  torrent  of  ideas  which 
llowcd  from  that  volcanic  brain.  Mr.  V.  Novello,  the  learned 
publisher,  who  seems  to  have  well  studied  tho  MSS.  at  the  JTitz- 
william  Museum,  seeing  a  page  on  which  the  sand  was  still  upon 
the  ink  at  the  top  as  well  as  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  left  in  the 
book  the  following  observation  : — "  Observe  the  speed  with  which 
Handel  wrote.  The  whole  of  this  page  is  spotted  with  sand,  and 
consequently  must  have  all  been  wet  at  the  same  time."  Doubt- 
less we  must  attribute  to  this  mental  ardor  Handel's  singular 
habit  of  employing  three  or  four  languages  at  a  time,  in  speak- 
ing as  well  as  in  writing.  He  was  a  very  impulsive  man,  and 
neither  did  nor  said  the  same  thing  twice  in  the  same  manner. 
He  had  no  habits,  and  was  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  improvi:ors 
that  ever  lived.  He  was  improvising,  so  to  speak,  every  moment 
of  his  life.  He  had  three  or  four  different  styles  of  handwriting. 
Sometimes  his  notes  had  heads  so  small  and  tails  so  thin  that 
they  are  more  like  fly-scratches ;  sometimes  their  heads  are  as  big 
as  bullets,  with  tails  of  terrible  thickness.  His  MSS.  are  quite 
linguistic  curiosities,  for  they  contain  thousands  of  memoranda  of 
which  no  two  are  alike.  One  day  they  are  in  English,  the  next 
in  German,  the  day  following  in  Italian,  and  on  another  day  in 
French  ;  afterwards,  in  all  those  languages  mingled  together,  as 
in  the  last  memorandum  to  Berenice — "Fine  dell* opera  Berenice, 
January  18,  1738,  Ausgufullen  ;"  and  then,  "  Geendiget  den  Jan- 
uary 27,  1737."  So  the  "End  of  the  opera"  is  in  Italian,  "  To 
fill  in  "  and  "  Completed  "  in  German,  and  the  dates  in  English. 
In  his  orchestration,  the  instruments  are  designated  in  turn  by 
their  Italian,  French  and  English  names.  Not  only  do  these 
memoranda  offer  an  image  of  the  confusion  of  tongues,  but  even 
their  place  is  changed  every  day  j  to  the  right,  to  the  left,  at  the 
top  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  sometimes  before  the  date,  and 
sometimes  after.  They  seem  like  a  perpetual  defiance  given  to 
human  nature,  whose  general  disposition  it  is  to  contract  fixed 
habits. — Life  of  Handel. 


NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 


Rambles  in  Eastern  Asia.,  including  China  and  Manilla.  By  L.  L.  Ball,  M.  D. 
We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  this  work,  published  by  James  French  &  Co., 
of  this  city,  which  we  noticed  favorably  on  its  first  appearance,  is  meeting 
with  a  renewed  sale,  fresh  editions  being  called  for  to  supply  the  demand. 
The  interest  felt  in  Eastern  affairs  leads  the  public  to  seek  information  of 
China  and  the  East  from  a  source  so  reliable  as  Dr.  Ball's  book,  which  is 
vivid,  graphic  and  entertaining. 

Tub  Fireman.     By  David  B.  Dana,  of  the  Boston  Eire  Department.     Boston: 

James  French  &  Co.     1858.     12mo.     pp.  3'oi. 

This  is  a  very  valuable  work,  embracing  an  account  of  all  the  fire  depart- 
ments of  the  United  States,  an  enumeration  of  all  tho  large  fires,  statistics  of 
losses  and  expenses,  theatres  destroyed  by  fire,  accidents,  anecdotes  and  inci- 
dents connected  with  the  subject.  The  book  supplies  a  vacuum,  and  cannot 
fail  to  meet  with  an  extensive  and  ready  sale. 

New  Music. — We  have  received  from  the  publishers,  Russell  &  Richardson, 
291  Washington  Street,  '"My  Heart  is  aair  for  Somebody,"  fantasy  for  the 
piano,  "  Willow  Farm  l'olka,'-'  aud  ''Early  Flowers,  how  I  love  ye,"  "Will 
you  Think  of  me,"  songs. — From  Oliver  DJtsou,  277  Washington  Street,  wo 
have  received  "  Ah,  why  do  I  regret  thee  still?"  ballad,  "  Vale  Polka,"  "The 
Budget  of  Dance  Music,"  "Silver  Drop  Waltz,1'  and  -l  Syracuse  Polka." 

TnE  Saints  or  Erin.     Boston:  P.  Donahoe.     1S57.     12mo.     pp.  308. 

This  "  Legendary  History  of  Ireland,"  from  the  French  of  De  Barnevak  has 
bi'en  well  translated  by  John  Gilmary  Shea,  aud  published  in  very  neat 
style.  These  religious  legends  have  an  interest  for  all  readers  who  wish  to 
understand  the  influences  that  affect  the  character  of  the  Irish  people. 

Sketches  by  Box.     Illustrated.     Phila. :  T.  B.  Teterson.    2  vols.     12mo. 

The  two  elegant  volumes  before  us  contain  all  Dickens's  minor  humorous 
sketches,  those  that  flowed  from  his  pen  in  the  first  exuberance  of  his  fancy, 
when  ho  was  nrst  striving  for  a  name.  Some  of  them  arc  highly  finished  and 
polished  gems,  and  allot'  them  sparkle  with  quaint  and  rare  humor.  The 
book  is  got  out  in  the  very  best  stylo.     For  sale  by  Crosby.  Nichols  &  Co. 

Mns.  Sarah  Josepha  Hale's  Receipts  for  the  Million.    Philadelphia :  T.  B. 

Peterson. 

In  one  very  large  12mo.  the  noted  authoress  has  arranged,  numerically, 
4545  receipts,  facts  aud  directions  in  the  useful,  ornamental  and  domestic 
arts  of  life,  such  as  cooking,  needlework,  attendance  on  the  sick,  painting, 
potichomanie,  etc.  It  is  a  very  acceptable  and  seasonable  addition  to  useful 
home  literature,  while  the  name  upou  the  title-page  is  a  sure  past-port  to 
success. 


CEDARS  OF  LEBANON. 

The  oldest  and  best  known  cedars  of  Lehanon  form  a  grove 
about  210  yards  square,  on  the  west  side  of  Mount  Lebanon,  70U0 
feet  above  the  sea.  On  the  north,  east,  and  south,  it  is  surrounded 
by  loftier  heights ;  towards  the  west,  one  looks  out  over  a  mass  of 
rugged  mountains  upon  the  "great  and  wide  sea,"  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  scenery  is  most  impressive  and  majestic.  Prom 
early  in  December  to  the  middle  of  April  the  whole  upper  region 
is  covered  with  snow;  and  from  some  spots  among  the  summits, 
it  never  disappears.  Tho  trees  in  this  grove  aro  about  400  in 
number,  and  vary  from  one  foot  to  six  feet  in  diameter.  Rev. 
Mr.  Calhoun  measured  one,  which  was  forty  feet  in  circumference 
at  two  feet  above  the  ground.  A  little  higher,  it  sends  forth  five 
immense  branches,  each  from  three  to  five  feet  in  diameter,  which 
shoot  up  almost  perpendicularly — thus  in  reality  constituting  five 
trees  of  great  size.  This  tree,  judging  from  the  number  of  con- 
centric rings,  each  of  which  denotes  a  year's  growth,  would  appear 
to  be  nearly  4000  years  old.  The  largest  and  oldest,  twelve  in 
number,  present  to  the  eye  little  beauty  or  symmetry.  The  storms 
of  ages  upon  ages  have  sadly  broken  and  disfigured  their  once 
wide-spread  branches,  and  bowed  their  lofty  heads.  Their  maj- 
esty in  ruins  is  now  their  greatest  charm. — Christian  Examiner. 


SIMILARITY  OF  IDEAS. 

It  can  be  held  no  flaw  in  the  title-deeds  of  genius,  if  the  same 
thoughts  re-appear  as  have  been  exhibited  long  ago.  The  indis- 
putable sign  of  defect  should  be  looked  for  in  the  proportion  they 
bear  to  the  unquestionably  original.  There  arc  ideas  which  neces- 
sarily must  occur  to  minds  of  like  magnitude  and  materials,  aspect 
and  temperature.  When  two  ages  are  in  the  same  phasis,  they 
will  excite  the  same  humors,  and  produce  the  same  coincidences 
and  combinations.  In  addition  to  which,  a  great  poet  may  really 
borrow  ;  he  may  even  condescend  to  an  obligation  at  the  hand  of 
an  equal  or  an  inferior ;  but  he  forfeits  his  title  if  he  borrows  more 
than  the  amount  of  his  own  possessions.  The  nightingale  him- 
self takes  somewhat  of  his  song  from  birds  less  glorified  ;  and  tho 
lark,  having  beaten  with  her  wing  the  very  gates  of  heaven,  cools 
her  breast  among  the  grass.  The  lowlier  of  intellect  may  lay 
out  a  table  in  their  field,  at  which  table  the  highest  ono  shall 
sometimes  be  disposed  to  partake;  want  does  not  compel  him. 
Imitation,  as  we  call  it,  is  often  weakness,  but  it  likewise  is  often 
sympathy. — Landor. 


iiAZtlUBSS. 
Laziness  is  a  bad  disease,  and  like  many  other  kinds  is  often 
self-imposed.  In  the  case  of  many  individuals  it  is  an  inherited 
malady,  and  consequently  hard  to  oust  from  the  system.  But  it  is 
oftencr  the  case  that  this  disgusting  distemper  is  brought  on  per- 
sons by  their  own  deliberate  selfishness — by  a  vastly  discreditable 
disposition  to  shirk  the  inevitable  burdens  incident  to  living  a 
decent  life.  Laziness  of  this  kind  is  one  of  the  cardinal  sins,  and 
should  subject  the  obnoxious  offender  to  the  discipline  of  the 
tread  mill.  More  particularly  is  laziness  offensive  in  the  young 
and  healthy.  To  learn  to  work,  and  work  cheerfully,  is  the  cen- 
tral lesson  of  life.  Begin  to  learn  it  early — eschew  laziness  as  tho 
most  disgusting  of  all  faults,  and  one  that  will  surely  end  in  hope- 
less misery — for,  depend  upon  it,  none  can  be  so  insensible  through 
laziness  as  to  be,  in  the  end,  incapable  of  suffering.  Nature  is,  in 
the  event  of  a  non-payment  of  her  demands,  a  stern  and  merciless 
creditor.  Therefore,  boys  and  girls,  off  jackets  and  superabundant 
crinolines,  and  keep  square  your  account  with  her. — N.  Y.  Sun. 


HABITS  IN  THE  VVliVlY, 

A  correspondent  of  the  Christian  Reflector  is  holding  up  a  few 
pictures,  true  to  life,  for  the  notice  of  such  of  his  clerical  friends  as 
have  need  of  them,  hoping  the  reflection  will  do  no  harm.  Il'o 
sayS  ; — "  I  notice  in  some  eases  a  liondkerchief  habit  in  the  pulpit, 
which  has  led  me  to  inquire  if  that  very  necessary  article  is  a  part 
of  theological  training.  I  notice  some  ministers  take  it  out  of 
their  pocket,  as  they  do  their  sermons,  and  lay  it  on  the  pulj.it. 
Some  spread  it  out  lengthwise  through  the  middle  of  the  Bible; 
some  roll  it  up,  and  tuck  it  under  the  Bible;  some  shake  it  every 
few  moments  over  their  heads  ;  some  clench  it  in  their  hand,  as  if 
they  were  going  to  throw  it  at  the  audience ;  and  some  keep 
crowding  it  into  their  pockets,  and  pulling  it  out  again,  with  a 
nervous  movement,  as  if  they  did  not  know  what  other  use  to 
make  of  their  hands.  I  went  once  to  hear  apopuiar  young  preach- 
er, and  as  much  as  half  of  his  sermon  was  made  up  pocket-hand- 
kerchief; aud  most  of  the  other  half  was  gold  watch  and  scraps 
of  poetry." 
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Kaaily  Dons.— There  Is  not  a  Tillage  or  town  In  tho  country  so  small,  but 
tlmt  11  el  tit*  <if  twolro  lubscriban  might  bo  oajllj  obtained  for  "  A 

p] [ill,"  and  the  worfe  bo  thus  prooorod  fur  each  at  two  doludj  a  j"'>r, 

baitdoi  a  froth  copy  to  the  ponton  who  Bonds  the  names  and  money,    Any 
pornou  desiring  to  form  a  olub9  •■mi  bare  sample  coplei  sent  (tee  <>r  ohargo,  by 

HoiuUi'i;  UK  11  lino  to  tlmt  effect. 


?£oitoiial   Hftelanac. 

Tho  Philndolplrin  Evening  Journal  prints  an  extract  from  a 
letter  from  England  received  by  a  gentleman  of  that  city,  which 
states  thu  number  of  Sepoys  slaughtered  in  tliu  storming  and  cap- 
tare  of  Delhi  nt  ten  thousand. Tho   Hollidayshurgh  (I'u-) 

Standard  relates  it  curious  story.  A  farmer  having  discovored 
that  thu  woovil  had  destroyed  tho  greater  part  of  his  grain,  was 
so  ox  asp  united  that  ho  used  tho  most  fearfully  blasphemous  ox- 
nressions.  Ho  loft  tho  burn,  and  wont  to  tho  bouse,  where  ho 
(seated  himself  in  ft  chair,  where  ho  had  remained  bat  a  few  min- 
utes, when  he  turned  to  his  wifo  and  asked  her  what  she  said. 
She  replied  that  she  had  not  spoken.  "I  thought,"  said  ho, 
"that  I  hoard  somebody  say  that  I  must  sit  horo  till  the  judg- 
ment." It  is  now  alleged  that  he  is  Mill  sitting  in  the  chair,  un- 
able to  rise  or  speak,  with  his  eyes  rolling,  and  totally  incapable 

of  moving  bis  body. James  J).  Bomis,  a  printer,  a  nativo  of 

Worcester  county,  who  commenced  his  apprenticeship  in  this  city, 
died  rceontly  at  Brattleboro',  Vt.,  at  tho  ago. of  74,  having  been 
tho  publisher  of  tho  Ontario  Repository  at  Canandaigua,  N.  Y,, 

fifty  years  ago. It  was  Ilcinc,  wo  think,  tho  German  poet  and 

satirist,  who  denominated  it  tho  "chicken-pox  of  authorship"  to 

produce  a  drama. Tho  Portsmouth  (Va.)  Transcript  says  that 

ono  of  Portsmouth's  fair  daughters  will  exhibit  at  tho  agricultural 
fair  u  beautiful  and  most  elaborate  picco  of  embroidery — tho  work 
of  some  two  years'  labor — and  containing  between  eight  and  nino 

hundred   thousand   stitches. There  aro  several  reasons  why 

French  coffco  is  superior  to  English ;  among  tho  number  are,  that 
of  being  too  much  roasted,  too  finely  ground,  not  using  sufficient, 
and  boiling  it  too  long.  In  Franco,  tho  best  is  only  roasted  to  a 
crimson  color,  and  closely  covered  during  tho  process.  Two 
ounces  and  a  half  aro  there  used  to  a  pint  of  water. A  vine- 
yard near  Strasbourg,  Franco,  has  a  vino  on  which  1157  bunches 
of  grapes  were  grown  this  season,  producing  156  litres,  or  about 

thirty-nino  gallons  of  wine. From  the  10th  to  the  12th   of 

October,  inclusive,  there  was  no  revolution  in  Mexico.  One  old 
Moxican  gentleman  hung  himself  in  consequence  of  this  state  of 
affairs  on  tho  eleventh.  Ho  left  a  note  intimating  that  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  his  revolution  every  morning  after  breakfast, 
for  the  last  forty  years,  and  that  be  couldn't  live  to  see  his  coun- 
try degenerate,  etc. There  aro  §300,000,000  of  gold  and  silver 

coin  in  circulation,  being  nearly  double   the   amount  of  bank 

notes. Every  policeman  in  London  walks  about  twenty  miles 

a  day,  besides  attending  tho  police  office.  The  regulations  for 
communication  arc  so  perfect  that  if  it  were  requisite  the  whole 

force  might  be  assembled  together  in  two  hours. It  is  pleasant 

to  bo  able  to  chronicle  a  continued  improvement  in  tho  money 
market.  The  constant  flow  of  the  precious  metals  into  the  coun- 
try, has  already  had  some  effect  upon  financial  affairs. Alex- 
ander Hill  has  obtained  ©2000  of  the  Providence  and  Worcester 
Railroad,  for  injuries  received  about  a  year  since,  in  the  city  of 

Providence- -The  cholera  is  creeping  up  north  by  the  coast  of 

tho  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  In  the  south  of  Sweden  its  ravages  arc 
diminishing.  It  has  carried  off  about  five  thousand  persons  in 
the  latter  country,  in  some  districts  sweeping  away  ten  per  cent. 

of  the  population. Ono  Isaac  Patterson,  a  citizen  of  Caswell 

county,  N.  C.,  was  found  dead  in  tho  road  near  tho  town,  having 
fallen  from  his  buggy,  and,  when  discovered,  one  of  the  wheels 
of  the  vehicle  was  resting  upon  his  neck,  the  blood  was  oozing 
from  his  cars  and  nose,  and  his  neck  was  broken.     It  is  said  that 

ho  was  intoxicated. "  A  borrowed  horse  and  your  own  spurs 

make  short  miles,"  is  a  Danish  rendering  of  a  rather  universal 

practice. A  rumor  is  current  in  London  to  the  effect  that  Mr. 

Russell,  the  historian  of  tho  Crimean  war,  is  about  to  start  at  once 
for  India,  acting  as  representative  of  the  Times  with  the  army, 
and  transmitting  letters  to  that  journal  by  every  mail. 


African  Belles. — Hamilton,  the  traveller,  says  : — "I  had  an 
opportunity  of  admiring  the  pitch  to  which  the  passion  of  the  sex 
for  ornament  may  bo  carried  ;  it  put  all  tho  agonies  of  a  corona- 
tion toilet  to  shamo.  Two  of  the  Sheik's  slaves,  whoso  only  dress 
was  a  piece  of  cotton  round  the  middle,  had  their  dark  bodies  en- 
tirely covered  with  a  most  elaborate  pattern  in  relief,  produced 
by  slashes,  into  which  some  extraneous  matter  had  been  rubbed, 
lo  form  a  raised  cicatrice.  Pride  suffers  no  pain,  so  that  I  sup- 
pose tho  operation  was  as  agreeable  as  it  certainlymust  havo  been 
protracted.  Tho  effect  was  pleasing — something  like  embossed 
black  leather." 


A  Labor  of  Hercules. — "Boy,"  said  a  fashionably  dressed 
young  man  to  the  servant  of  one  of  his  companions,  "  is  your 
master  at  homo  V  "Yas,  sir,"  replied  the  the  boy,  "master  is 
at  'ome,  but  he's  confined  to  his  room.  He's  a  growin'  of  moos- 
tarshes,  and  aint  allowed  to  see  anybody  but  bis  'airdresser." 


Easily  pleased. — Some  grown  up  people  are  very  easily  sat- 
isfied, "  Pleased  with  a  rattle,  tickled  with  a  straw."  A  western 
editor  expressed  bis  delight  at  having  nearly  been  called  "honey" 
by  the  gal  he  loves,  becauso  she  saluted  him  as  "  Old  Beeswax," 
at  their  last  meeting. 


Absence  of  Mind. — Tho  latest  case  of  absence  of  mind  is 
that  of  a  young  lady  who,  on  returning  from  a  walk  with  her 
lover,  the  other  evening,  rapped  him  on  the  face,  and  bade  good- 
night to  the  door. 


fflffilagjstoe  <£atf)eting*. 


There  i*  a  great  icarcityol    ervantgtrl    In  I  tans  as, 
are  high,  and  husbands  plcnl   , 

A  v.  halo  i  i 

about  half  a  mill 
Xliis  country  lu  i  ju  I  ga  n  red    i  crop  oi  agi  icnltaralp 

of  the  \;i! i  two  thousand  millioi 

Mr.  Blihn  Thayer,  of  Qinglinm,  Mass.,  rain  d  a  i  mall  quantity 
of  peanuts  on  his  farm  the  past  Bummer. 

The  late  Dr.  Daniel  Collins,  of  Williamsburg,  left  by  hie  will 
812,000  os  a  school  fund  for  that  town,  and  7000 to  the  American 
Colonization  Society. 

In  Hockville,  Conn.,  1300  frogs  have  been  found  together  in  a 
spring  only  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  it  is  gaeHfld  there  were  ns 
many  more  remaining  in  the  spring. 

Colonel  Emtio  do  Vendel,  who,  in  bin  youth,  was  mi  officer  En 
tho  army  of  tho  Groat  Napoleon,  died  recently  at  Mobile,  where 
he  had  resided  forty  years. 

A  correspondent  of  tho  New  York  Day  Bonk  suggests  that  the 
churches  lie  thrown  open  for  lodging-houses,  with  policemen  to 
preserve  order,  during  the  hard  limes. 

In  Montreal,  a  dry  goods  firm  lias  been  selling  superfine  flour  at 
five  dollars  a  barrel  to  its  customers,  to  encourage  them  to  m«ko 
their  own  bread,  and  an  immense  trade  is  thus  secured. 

A  letter  from  Shelhyvillc,  Term.,  says  that  there  will  be  fatted 
for  market  from  ono  hundred  anil  fifty  thousand  to  two  hundred 
thousand  bogs,  within  an  area  uf  fifty  miles  each  way  from  that 
point. 

Tho  cook  in  a  family  residing  at  Augusta,  (3a.,  recently  found 
in  thu  gizzard  of  a  chicken  a  cone-shaped  piece  of  solid  gold, 
worth  about  five  dollars.  The  chicken  cost  at  the  market  thirty 
cents. 

Specie  is  flowing  into  tho  country  most  freely,  and  it  is  gene- 
rally conceded  by  our  wisest  and  shrewdest  men  that  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months,  the  business  channels  will  bo  open  with  increased 
activities. 

Mr.  Daniel  Richardson,  of  Hopkinton,  Mass.,  was  killed  lately, 
in  a  singular  manner.  He  was  prying  a  stono  with  an  iron  bar, 
and  when  pulling  upon  it  with  his  full  strength,  it  gavo  way,  and 
he  fell  with  great  violence  upon  his  back,  tho  bar  at  the  samo  time 
striking  him  in  the  stomach,  killing  him  instantly. 

One  of  the  effects  of  tho  present  commercial  crisis,  is  an  ebb  in 
the  hitherto  flowing  tide  of  emigration.  To  see  a  ship  laden  with 
emigrants  from  America  to  Ireland,  is  now  a  novel  sight;  340 
passengers  sailed  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  in  a  sailing  vessel, 
lately,  all  destined  for  Ireland. 

A  tree  was  blown  down  by  the  wind  across  the  stage  road  from 
Grand  Rapids  to  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  The  driver  saw  it  falling, 
but  could  not  check  his  team  soon  enough  to  prevent  its  striking 
bis  wheel  horses,  killing  both  of  them.  The  leaders,  separated 
from  tho  pole,  ran  away.  Eleven  passengers  in  the  coach,  and 
the  driver,  escaped  injury. 

A  young  man,  named  William  Cooper,  was  accidentally  shot  by 
his  father,  recently,  while  hunting  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lewis- 
town,  Pa.  Tho  father  had  fired  his  gun  at  a  pheasant,  when  one 
of  tho  shot  therefrom  glanced  and  struck  the  son  in  tho  eye, 
through  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  entered  his  brain,  and  caused 
his  almost  instant  death. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the  restoration  of  hearing  and  speech 
has  just  occurred  in  Orange  County,  Va.  A  little  deaf  mute, 
very  sickly,  seven  years  of  age,  daughter  of  a  Mr.  Fletcher,  was 
taken  down  with  typhoid  fever,  from  which  she  recovered,  her 
general  health  greatly  improved  ;  and,  most  remarkable,  her 
speech  and  hearing  were  restored  to  her ! 

The  Easton  (Pa.)  Argus  mentions  an  incident  of  an  old  gentle- 
man, recently  deceased  in  Lehigh  County,  who  bad  been  suspect- 
ed of  having  considerable  money  in  bis  house,  although  no  one 
'knew  the  amount.  On  examining  the  premises  after  bis  death, 
no  less  than  Si  1,000  were  found  in  specie,  which  he  had  doubtless 
been  saving  and  concealing  for  many  years. 

The  Le  Roy  (N.  Y.)  Gazette  states  that  during  a  heavy  rain  on 
a  Sunday  night,  lately,  live  lizards,  some  of  them  measuring  four 
inches  in  length,  came  from  the  clouds  like  manna,  though  neither 
as  plenty  nor  half  as  welcome.  They  were  found  crawling  on  the 
sidewalks  and  in  the  streets  like  fugitive  infantile  alligators,  in 
places  far  removed  from  localities  where  they  wcro  accustomed  to 
inhabit. 

A  verdict  has  just  been  rendered  for  heavy  damages  against  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company.  The  conductor  of  a  train, 
it  seems,  put  the  plaintiff  off  at  night  when  some  twelve  miles  from 
the  station.  He  had  a  S100  bill,  the  smallest,  and  the  conductor 
would  neithor  change  the  money  nor  allow  the  plaintiff  to  ride  to 
the  next  station,  where  he  had  friends,  but  dumped  him  down  in 
the  dark. 

Persons  purchasing  railroad  tickets  will  frequently  find  a  print- 
ed notice  upon  them — "  Good  for  this  day  only."  A  judge  in  the 
western  part  of  New  York  State  has  just  decided  that  this  is  of  no 
legal  force,  and  that  a  passenger,  having  purchased  a  railroad 
ticket  from  one  point  to  another,  had  a  right  to  ride  on  any  train 
he  chose,  stopping  over  at  any  place  on  the  road  a  day  or  more, 
at  his  pleasure. 

A  terrible  accident  occurred,  recently,  to  Captain  McKibbon,  of 
Mobile,  the  oldest  pilot  on  the  upper  bar  at  that  place.  He  was 
sleeping  in  a  berth  on  board  the  Henry  Clay,  from  which  ho  rose 
and  went  on  the  upper  deck,  and  by  some  accident  fell  over  the 
spot  where  the  crank  was  in  full  play.  In  a  moment  his  head  was 
severed  from  his  body,  and  at  the  next  revolution  of  the  shaft,  one 
arm  was  cut  off,  and  the  entire  form  ripped  and  emptied  of  all  its 
parts. 

A  remarkable  escape  from  death  occurred,  a  few  days  since,  in 
Merrimack,  N.  H.  A  party  was  in  an  outer  room  of  Mr.  John- 
son's residence,  endeavoring  to  catch  a  chicken  for  breakfast,  when 
the  fowl  threw  down  and  discharged  a  gun  that  was  standing  in 
tho  corner  of  the  room.  The  charge,  which  was  very  heavy, 
passed  through  the  door,  and  also  through  the  dress  and  very  near 
the  body  of  Mrs.  Sands,  and  then  entered  the  ceiling  above  the 
sofa,  upon  which  Mr.  Sands  had  been  sitting.  Had  he  remained 
in  the  position  a  half  minute  longer,  he  must  have  been  killed,  as 
his  heart  was  directly  in  the  range  of  the  shot. 

The  use  and  abuse  of  the  lightning  conductor  have  just  been 
exemplified  in  a  casualty  which  occurred  on  board  of  a  vessel 
bound  for  Sydney.  She  was  struck  by  the  electric  fluid,  which 
was  seen  to  pass  down  her  conductor  at  her  royal  main  masthead. 
But  unfortunately  the  rod,  which  passed  outside  of  the  ship  abreast 
of  an  emigrant's  bunk,  came  in  contact  with  an  iron  bolt  just  at 
that  spot,  and  the  lightning  being  thus  diverted  from  its  downward 
course,  glanced  inwards,  and  killed  the  poor  man  in  his  bunk. 
Ho  was  found,  as  the  master  states,  "  dried  up  like  a  mummy," 
but  no  further  damage  was  done. 


FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR. 
NOW  is  THE  TIME  'I  <>  FORM   CLUBS! 

SUBSCEIBE  EARLY! 
We  have  made  arrangements  to  produce,  in  the  coming  year, 
the  beet  Tolomc  of  Tub  I  j.    .  •  •}  <-■  a  1  we  hare  yet 

published.     U  is         twelve  y*  !  this  favor- 

ite journal,  and  ut  no  time  have  ire  bad  so  Uu  ripnlon 

Ust,  or  to  heavy  on  edition,  as  at  this  moment.  This  success  is  tho 
result  ol  do  ps  modic  effort,  but  arises  from  a  steady,  unflagging 
purpose  to  present  to  the  public  a  truly  valuable  journal,  beauti- 
fully printed  upon  the  jiw.it  material,  and  in  the  beet  style.  Tho 
new  volume  will  commence  with  one  of  tho  choicest  original  nauti- 
cal stories  we  havo  ever  published,  entitled: 

THE  SCARLET  FLAG: 

—  on, 

THE  CARIBBEAN   HOVER. 

BY  LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

The  most  popular  novelette  writer  in  the  country,  and  ono 
whose  stories  have  found  more  readers  than  any  writer  on  thin 
side  of  tho  Atlantic.  The  period  of  this  story  is  that  of  the  daring 
Buccaneers  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  whose  marvellous  doings  and 
strange  organization  will  bo  given  with  vivid  truthful' 

Tho  coming  volume  of  Tin;  Flao  OS  01  B  I'mon  will  present 
tho  best  array  of  original  novtletu* which  we  have  ever  given  in  ono 
year,  all  finely  illustrated  by  original  drawings.  We  have  several 
new  and  popular  contributors  also  engaged,  and  have  a  fund  of 
spicy  and  highly  entertaining  sketches,  tales  and  adventures  in 
store  for  the  coming  volume. 

The  present  popular  style  of  our  paper  will  be  continued,  and 
wc  have  some  additional  improvements,  which  will  be  introduced 
for  the  benefit  and  pleasure  of  our  army  of  readers. 
TERMS  :— INVAJUABLY  IN'  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year £2  00 

4  subscribers,  "      "    , 7  00 

10  "  "      '•    1G  00 

Any  person  sending  us  twelve  subscribers  at  the  last  rate,  sball  receive  the 
thirteenth  copy  gratin. 

One  copy  of  Tns  Flao  op  oca  Umos,  and  one  copy  of  Baixoc's  Pictorial, 
taken  together.  S4  per  annum. 

To  any  person  who  sends  us  a  club  rt  fifty  subscribers,  with  the  money,  we 
will  present  a  complete  set  of  Ballou's  Pictorial,  in  trcetvt  bound  volumes, 
full  gilt,  with  illumined  covers,  title-paces  and  indexes,  uniformly  and  ele- 
gautiy  bouud,  the  wholesale  price  of  which  is  S24.  Here  is  a  chance  for  any 
person  to  obtain  a  superbly  illustrated  library,  containing  over  tm  ihovtund 
brilliant  engraviogs,  without  money!  M.  M.  BAIXOU, 

No.  22  WiDtcr  St..  Boston.  Maf£. 


J^reign  I-tems. 


Tho  Moniteur  savs  there  is  an  excess  in  the  revenue  of  Franco 
for  1858,  of  48,000,000  francs. 

A  reduction  to  the  amount  of  thirteen  millions  of  francs  is  de- 
manded in  the  estimates  of  the  war  orhec.  This,  says  the  corre- 
spondent of  the  Times,  means  a  reduction  in  the  army. 

A  letter  from  St.  Petersburgh  states  that  an  enormous  reduction 
in  the  Russian  army,  amounting  to  five-eighths,  is  taking  place, 
and  that  this  disarmament  was  decreed  before  the  Stuttgardt 
interview. 

The  death  of  Gen.  Cavaignac  last  month  has  saddened  a  wide 
circle.  Cavaignac  was  brave  as  his  sword  and  true  and  honest  as 
his  steel.  His  conduct  in  suppressing  the  Parisian  insurrection  of 
1848  was  admirable,  and  at  one  time  he  stood  fair  for  the  presi- 
dency of  Prance. 

Accounts  from  Lisbon  state  that  the  epidemic  which  now  affects 
Lisbon,  is  sweeping  away  large  numbers  of  the  upper  and  middle 
classes.  Tho  average  mortality  is  60  per  day.  The  letters  from 
the  capital  state  that  the  shops  are  closed,  Lisbon  nearly  deserted, 
and  business  all  but  suspended. 


Santa  of  ©olo. 


. . ,   To  feel  is  my  nature.     It  is  my  thought,  my  act. — Judd. 

A  reflective,  thinking,  inquiring  life  is  really  the  most 

exalted. — Humboldt. 

The  man  of  meditation  is  happy,  not  for  an  hour,  or  a 

day,  but  quite  round  the  circle  of  his  years. — Isaac  Taylor. 

....  "What  a  wonderful  incongruity  it  is  for  a  man  to  see  the 
doubtfulness  in  which  things  are  involved,  and  yet  bo  impatient 
out  of  action,  or  vehement  in  it. — Butler. 

Consultation  and  election,  which  are  two  motions  in  us, 

make  but  one  in  God ;  his  action  springing  from  his  power  at  tho 
first  touch  of  his  will. — Sir  Thomas  Browne. 

....  There  is  a  vigilance  and  judgment  about  trifles,  which 
men  only  get  by  living  in  a  crowd ;  and  those  are  tho  trifles  of 
detail,  on  which  the  success  of  execution  depends. — Horner. 

It  is  much  easier  to  think  right  without  doing  right,  than 

to  do  right  without  thinking  right.  Just  thoughts  may,  and  wo- 
fully  often  do,  fail  of  producing  just  deeds;  but  just"  deeds  are 
suro  to  beget  just  thoughts. — Guesses  at  Truth. 


JoSer's  ISuiget. 

"When  is  a  pigeon  like  a  drinking  vessel  1    "When  it's  a  tumbler. 

It  was  never  determined  until  recently  who  struck  Billy  Patter- 
son.   No  one  doubts  now  that  he  was  struck  by  the  panic. 

Inebriated  individual  to  driver  of  hearse — "  There — ere's  a 
'bus.  Sto-sto-stop — got  room  for  one  more  ?"  A  grave  mistake, 
that. 

A  lady  said  to  her  husband  that  she  had  read  the  art  of  love 
just  to  make  herself  agreeable  to  him.  "I  had  rather  have  your 
love  without  the  art,"  he  replied. 

Jones  says  his  lady-love  follows  the  commands  of  Scripture 
literally  in  one  thing,  at  least — she  is  always  casting  beams  from 
her  eyes — bless  the  little  dear  ! 

A  certain  cockney  bluebeard,  overcome  by  his  sensibilities, 
fainted  at  the  grave  of  his  fourth  spouse.  "  What  can  we  do  with 
him?"  asked  a  perplexed  friend  of  bis.  "Let  him  alone,"  said 
a  waggish  bystander;  "he'll  soon  re-wive." 
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THE  GREAT  EASTERN  STE  \ItIER. 

The  fine  picture  on  this  page  was  drawn  for  us  by  Mr.  Hill, 
after  a  reliable  English  model,  and  represents  the  Great  Eastern 
Steamship,  of  whose  progress  on  the  stocks  we  have  from  time  to 
time  kept  our  readers  informed,  under  steam  and  canvass,  plough- 
ing her  way  through  the  trackless  deep.  At  the  first  attempt  to 
launch  her  in  November  last,  Miss  Hope,  who  had  the  honor  of 
performing  the  baptismal  ceremony,  gave  her  the  appropriate 
name  of  the  "Leviathan,"  which,  notwithstanding  the  failure 
of  the  first  effort  to  get  her  afloat,  we  trust  ahe  will  bear  for  many 
a  long  year,  through  many  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  confer- 
ring honor  on  the  wealth,  the  enterprise  and  the  skill  of  the  great 
nation  to  whom  she  owes  her  birth.  Our  own  noble  Adriatic, 
until  the  completion  of  the  Leviathan  the  largest  steamship  in 
the  world,  after  many  delays  and  difficulties,  sailed  triumphantly 
on  her  first  voyage,  and  we  wish  the  same  good  fortune  to  her 
imperial  sister  of  the  other  continent.  And  may  these  two  ships 
interweave  yet  closer  the  bonds  of  amity  and  interest  that  unite 
England  and  America  !  May  there  be  only  a  generous  rivalry 
between  the  two  great  nations!  Hitherto  and  of  late  years  we 
have  rather  outshone  our  rival  in  the  art  of  ship-building.  Our 
clipper  ships  have  been  the  marvel  of  her  ports  and  have  found 
ready  purchasers  among  her  capitalists.  When  our  giant  line-of- 
battle  ships  have  anchored  under  the  white  cliffs  of  Albion  they 


have  excited  wonder  and  admiration — and  let  us  not  forget  that 
when  the  America  beat  the  royal  yacht  squadron  in  their  own 
waters,  the  victory  was  as  heartily  acknowledged  by  our  trans- 
atlantic friends  as  it  was  joyously  received  by  ourselves.  If  their 
Leviathan  is  a  success,  shall  we  ever  be  able  to  eclipse  it  ?  The 
task  will  be  a  gigantic  one.  In  looking  into  some  of  the  statis- 
tics connected  with  the  capabilities  of  this  grand  tribute  to  com- 
merce, they  seem  almost  to  partake  of  the  fabulous.  Imagine  a 
floating  machine  which  is  calculated  to  cut  through  the  waves  at 
a  speed  of  eighteen  miles  an  hour;  which  will  accommodate,  in 
all  the  comforts  of  home  which  are  by  possibility  attainable  at 
sea,  some  four  thousand  five  hundred  persons  ;  which  couid  con- 
vey across  the  ocean  ten  thousand  soldiers,  the  population  of  a 
good-sized  city ;  whose  captain  from  his  central  post  of  command 
will  have  to  use  a  telescope  to  see  what  is  going  on  at  the  bow  and 
stern ;  while  the  old  contrivance  for  issuing  orders,  the  speaking- 
trumpet,  will  be  altogether  out  of  date,  and  valueless  in  his  hands ; 
his  voice,  even  with  its  aid,  could  hardly  be  heard  half  way  to  the 
stern.  He  will,  therefore,  have  to  signal  his  directions  to  his  ofiS- 
cers  by  semaphore  arms  by  day,  or  by  colored  lamps  by  night ; 
and  he  will  also  have  electric  telegraphs  ramifying  to  the  engine- 
rooms  and  to  other  places  to  which  it  may  be  necessary  that  his 
instructions  should  be  instantaneous!}'  conveyed.  Imagine  the 
manufacture  of  gas  on  board,  and  laid  on  to  all  parts  of  the  ship, 


and  the  carrying  the  electric  light,  which  will  diffuse  a  j^rpctaal 
moonlight  around  the  ship ;  and  without  condescending  to  the 
grosser  details  of  lengtli,  breadth,  depth,  tonnage,  screw  and 
paddle  engines,  sails  and  masts,  not  to  speak  of  the  twenty  boat* 
she  is  to  carry  on  deck,  and  the  two  small  screw-steamers,  each 
100  feet  long,  which  will  be  placed  in  her  paddle-boxc  ;  of  her 
ten  huge  anchors ;  and  that  hitherto  unattained  desideratum  in 
sream  navigation — sufficient  stowage  for  all  the  coal  necessary  ff>r 
a  voyage — enough  will  have  been  said  to  prove  that,  in  the  last 
specimen  of  ship-building,  England  has  far  outstripped  the  lagging 
rivalry  of  the  world.  There  never  was,  perhaps,  so  magnificent 
a  realization  of  a  magnificent  idea.  For  a  colonizing  nation, 
and  if  it  were  necessary,  here  are  the  means  of  conveying  a  whole 
colony  of  people,  with  all  their  means  and  appliances,  at  once. 
But,  without  multiplying  illustrations,  the  abstract  influence  which 
a  floating  town  like  the  Great  Eastern  is  calculated  to  exercise 
upon  the  commercial  transactions  of  the  earth  is  a  most  interest 
ing  consideration,  as  also  upon  its  social  and  moral  conditions. 
If  the  Leviathan  be  a  success,  it  will  be  a  world-wide  one.  It 
will  inaugurate  a  new  era  in  ship-building  and  in  navigation. 
A  line  of-battle  ship  has  hitherto  been  poetically  termed  a  float- 
ing world — but  along  side  the  Leviathan  a  I ine-of- battle  ship 
would  look  like  a  cock-boat.  Truly  this  is  an  age  of  gr&rt  inven- 
tions and  appliances,  and  this  ship  seems  a  climax. 
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LIFE  SCENES  IN  THE  GAY  CAPITAL. 

a  tale  of  stirring  tim.es. 

11 v  oliver  isounderi1y. 
[concluded.] 

CHAPTER    VII.— [CONTINUED.] 

"  Tins  count  is  ono  of  the  most  incorrigible  of  traitors  !"  ex- 
claimed Herbois,  addressing;  Gustavo.  "I  can  induce  him  to 
confess  nothing.  Well,  we  shall  see,  when  he  is  brought  before 
the  judges,  whether  he  will  remain  obstinate." 

The  count  paid  no  attention  to  this  speech,  more  than  to  east  a 
look  of  scorn  upon  the  speaker;  but  he  turned  an  inquiring 
though  scarcely  less  disdainful  look  upon  the  deputy,  who  did  not 
know  what  to  say  in  the  presence  of  Herbois.  This  man,  whom 
Gustavo  had  already  begun  to  dislike,  if  not  to  suspect,  he  was  not 
willing  to  admit  to  a  knowledge  of  his  object;  he  was,  in  fact, 
mortified  that  he  should  even  be  aware  of  his  visit. 

"Well,  I  have  also  something  to  say  to  this  incorrigible,"  said 
Gustavo,  adopting  the  tone  of  Herbois,  who  searched  his  counte- 
nance with  a  keen  glance.  "  It  is  possible  that  I  can  present  some 
considerations  which  may  influence  him.  If  yon  happen  to  go 
immediately  to  Madame  Carreau,  will  you  have  the  goodness  to 
say  to  Madame  Garnot  that  I  shall  return  to  her  shortly1?" 

"■Since  when  have  you  become,  so.  affectionate  a  husband?" 
asked  the  spy,  who  understood  this  very  palpable  hint.  "But  I 
will  tell  madame,  your  wife,  that  you  are  thinking  of  her." 

Thus  speaking,  M.  Herbois,  who  could  find  no  excuse  for  pro- 
longing his  stay,  quitted  the  cell  with  reluctance,  because  he 
wished  to  know  what  had  brought  the  deputy  to  that  place ;  but 
instead  of  leaving  the  prison,  lie  sauntered  to  another  part,  with 
the  design  of  watching  the  period  of  the  other's  visit. 

Immediately,  as  the  door  closed  behind  Herbois,  Gustavo  ad- 
vanced to  the  bedside  of  the  count,  who  was  still  feeble  with  ill- 
ness, and  delivered  the  note  directed  to  him  by  his  daughter 
Madeleine.  The  count  received  it  with  an  instant  and  glad  recog- 
nition of  the  handwriting ;  but  he  read  it  without  any  discernible 
emotion,  and  gave  the  bearer,  as  he  finished,  simply  a  civil 
acknowledgement. 

"  I  was  not  aware  that  my  daughter  had  the  honor  of  an  ac- 
quaintance with  M.  Garnot,"  he  remarked,  with  a  slight  degree  of 
inquiring  hauteur. 

The  deputy  related  the  circumstances  of  their  meeting. 

"Mademoiselle  and  myself  are  certainly  obliged  by  you,"  con- 
tinued the  count,  still  distantly,  and  with  a  trace  of  suspicion  in 
his  manner.  "  But  is  it  possible  that  an  entire  stranger,  and,  if  I 
understand  it,  a  revolutionist " — the  count  hesitated  for  the  word — 
"  can  feel  so  warm  an  interest  in  our  fortunes  V 

Gustave  perceived  the  direction  of  this  remark;  but  instead  of 
noticing  its  ungenerous  meaning,  he  became  confused  in  seeking 
to  render  a  diil'erent  explanation  from  the  true  one — namely,  the 
interest  which  he  felt  exclusively  for  the  lovely  Madeleine.  He 
hesitated  to  assign  this  sentiment  as  the  cause  of  his  active  exer- 
tions, for  fear  of  its  effect  upon  the  morbidly  proud  feelings  of  the 
count.  He  blushed  slightly,  but  then  recovering  his  self-posses- 
sion, he  replied,  spiritedly : 

"  Monsieur  le  count  first  wishes  to  know  my  motives  before  he 
accepts  ray  services'?  Perhaps,  then,  you  do  not  desire  my  inter- 
ference at  all ;  that  will  content  me,  since  I  am  not  the  person  to 
be  obliged." 

"  I  ask  your  pardon,  monsieur,"  said  the  count,  whom  the  re- 
turning self-confidence  of  Gustave  in  his  own  motives  inspired 
with  greater  trust ;  "  but  you  must  confess  that  it  is  natural  to 
make  this  inquiry  of  ono  with  whom  I  happen  not  to  have  the 
honor  of  an  acquaintance.  You  will  excuse  me,  therefore,  and 
allow  me  to  ask  in  what  manner  you  suppose  it  possible  that  I 
can  be  released  from  this  wretched  dungeon  ?" 

"Monsieur  must  undoubtedly  first  have  his  trial,"  said  the 
deputy,  musingly. 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  that  is  what  I  demand,"  interposed  the  count,  with 
a  suppressed  movement  of  irritation. 

"And  upon  the  trial,"  continued  Gustave,  "  it  will  depend,  per- 
haps, on  the  sentiments  which  monsieur  le  count  professes  what 
will  be  the  result." 

"  I  do  not  understand,"  said  the  count. 

"  If  you  are  a  friend  of  the  constitution  and  of  the  people,  you 
■will  have  no  objection  to  confessing  so  much,"  answered  Gustave. 

"  You  mean  that  I  should  become  a  miserable  sans  cubtte,  and 
deny  my  loyalty?"  inquired  the  count,  vehemently. 

"  Simply  to  affirm  your  loyalty  to  the  nation,  and  deny  plotting 
with  the  royalists,"  said  Gustave. 

"I  will  consent  to  do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  replied  the  count, 
with  aroused  pride  and  indignation.  "1  know  my  duty  to  my 
king,  and  though  I  confess  that  I  have  practised  upon  it  but  little, 
I  shall  never  cease  to  denounce  the  miserables  who  insult  him 
and  who  have  already  abolished  our  order.  Consent  to  become 
one  of  them  !     No  ;  I  will  rather  submit  to  be  guillotined." 

"  Reflect  what  will  become  of  your  daughter,  the  innocent  Ma- 
deleine," interposed  Gustave. 

"  I  have  done  nothing ;  they  daro  not  convict  me." 

"  They  dare,  and  will ;  recollect  the  Marquis  de  Favras." 

"  But  they  can  bring  no  proof  against  me." 

"It  was  enough  that  he  was  suspected;  you  may  not  be  any 
better  off." 


"  T  dnii!  rhem  to  bring  mc  to  trial!" 

"Perhaps  they  will  not  even  do  that;  you  may  he  permitted  to 
lie  hero  and  die  with  disease,  while  your  daughter  is  exposed  to 
all  the  dangers  of  her  unprotected  state." 

"Ah,  my  poor  child  !"  groaned  the  count. 

"  Consider,  it  is  the  part  of  a  good  citizen  which  you  will  act," 
urged  Gustave. 

"  Is  this,  then,  the  service  you  are  so  anxious  to  do  me  ?  Could 
I  not  even  become  a  traitor  without  assistance  ?"  passionately  ex- 
claimed tho  count. 

"I  can  procure  your  instant  trial  and  liberation,  if  you  assent 
to  my  suggestion,"  returned  Gustave,  calmly;  "otherwise,  it  is 
uncertain  what  your  fate  may  be." 

"  What !  do  you  threaten  mc  ?"  asked  the  count,  casting  a  fiery 
glance  at  the  deputy. 

"I  do  not  threaten;  I  wish  to  save  you,"  replied  Gustave. 
"  But  I  know  of  no  other  way  which  can  prevent  the  guillotine 
from  doing  its  work." 

"  Thert  this  is  my  reply,"  exclaimed  the  count,  with  sudden 
passion,  springing  violently  from  his  couch  ;  "  I  will  never  dis- 
honor the  name  of  St.  Yves  by  a  condescension  so  base!  I  shall 
be  proud  to  become  a  victim  of  my  loyalty.  I  shall  defy  and  scorn 
the  miserable  wretches  who  accuse  me,  even  with  my  last  breath  !" 

The  count,  feeble  as  he  was,  paced  the  narrow  cell  under  the 
influence  of  his  powerful  excitement;  his  eyes  flashed  witli  proud 
passion,  and  his  frame  quivered  with  the  violence  of  his  emotion. 

"  But,"  begun  Gustave,  in  a  deprecatory  tone. 

"Enough,  enough  !"  exclaimed  the  count,  with  an  excited  and 
imperious  gesture,  which  compelled  the  deputy  to  desist.  In  his 
agitation,  the  count  paid  no  heed  to  his  steps ;  he  struck  his  foot 
violently  and  unexpectedly  against  a  bolt  in  the  floor,  and  fell  with 
fearful  suddenness  at  full  length,  striking  his  head  in  his  fall 
against  the  sharp  edge  of  the  bed  frame.  The  blood  sprang  copi- 
ously from  the  wound  inflicted  ;  but  the  unfortunate  noble  did  not 
utter  a  groan.  The  eifect  of  the  blow  was  instantly  stunning, 
and  deprived  him  of  every  power  of  motion ;  he  lay  insensible, 
and  to  all  appearance  a  corpse.  Frightened  at  this  alarming- 
catastrophe,  the  deputy  hastily  called  for  the  assistance  of  the 
jailor,  and  the  two  lifted  the  body  upon  the  miserable  couch,  and 
employed  every  means  which  they  could  think  of  to  recover  him. 
All  were  useless  ;  they  were  forced  finally  to  the  conviction  that 
the  high-spirited  count  had  escaped  both  the  humiliation  of  yield- 
ing to  the  popular  ideas,  and  the  fate  accorded  to  a  suspected 
traitor.     He  was  dead  ! 

It  now  became  the  painful  duty  of  Gustave  to  break  the  terrible 
tidings  to  the  wretched  Madeleine,  instead  of  conveying  to  her  tho 
hoped-for  and  expected  intelligence  of  his  fortunate  delivery  from 
the  miseries  of  a  dungeon.  This  office  Gustave  immediately  un- 
dertook and  performed  ;  but  we  will  not  attempt  to  picture  the 
agony  of  the  bereaved  and  miserable  Madeleine,  thus  suddenly 
deprived  of  a  beloved  parent  and  her  only  protector. 

After  thus  executing  the  task  which  circumstances  assigned 
him,  the  young  deputy  returned  to  his  lodging,  filled  with  lively 
forebodings  for  the  future  safety  of  the  unprotected  girl.  The 
cheerful  Charlotte  was  singing  a  rustic  song,  with  the  light-hearted 
gaiety  which  she  always  exhibited,  as  Gustave  opened  the  door  of 
their  apartment,  and  entered  with  a  look  of  anxiety  and  melan- 
choly upon  his  features.  She  sprang  to  embrace  him  with  her 
wonted  vivacity. 

"  What  ails  you,  mon  chere  Gustave?"  she  asked,  observing  his 
downcast  air,  and  suddenly  changing  her  own  manner  to  serious- 
ness.    "  Have  you  met  with  a  misfortune  to-day?" 

"  I  will  tell  you  when  I  have  seated  myself  by  your  side,"  re- 
plied he.  "You  will  weep,  I  think,  when  I  have  related  all  to 
you." 

"  You  have  not  received  ill-tidings  from  our  poor  parents,  have 
3'ou,  Gustave?"  queried  Charlotte,  anxiously. 

"  No,  that  is  not  it ;  but  it  concerns  the  poor  girl  whose  portrait 
this  is,"  said  he,  turning  from  the  wall  the  painting  which  he  had 
made  from  the  first  impression  of  tho  unfortunate  Madeleine's 
countenance. 

"Ah,  it  is  again  concerning  her  that  you  speak !"  exclaimed 
Charlotte,  as  a  slight  pang  of  returning  jealousy  shot  through  her 
breast.  "  It  is  a  pity  that  I  have  not  already  burned  it  in  your 
absence." 

"  Listen  a  few  moments,  and  you  will  not  wish  to  burn  it,  but 
you  will  pity  the  wretched  original,"  returned  Gustave,  at  the 
same  time  seating  himself  and  drawing  his  manly  arm  about  the 
full  waist  of  his  wife.  She  contented  herself  to  sit  thus  and  listen 
to  his  narration  of  the  melancholy  circumstances  relating  to  the 
count  and  his  daughter;  and  her  generous  heart  immediately 
yielded  to  the  picture  of  the  latter's  misfortunes  and  desolate 
situation. 

"Ah,  you  have  been  noble,  my  good  Gustavo;  you  have  done 
right  to  assist  this  suffering  daughter!"  exclaimed  Charlotte,  cm- 
bracing  him  still  more  warmly.  "But  where  is  the  poor  girl  ? 
She  is  alone,  you  say,  in  the  hotel  of  her  father?  I  will  go  to  her, 
then,  and  comfort  her;  I  know  she  will  not  refuse  to  permit  me." 

And  Charlotte  sprang  impulsively  to  her  feet  upon  the  instant, 
and  began  to  wrap  her  shawl  about  her,  for  an  immediate  execu- 
tion of  her  generous  design.  She  did  not  even  wait  to  be  directed, 
but  was  forced  to  run  back  from  the  stairs,  exclaiming : 

"Ah,  I  forgot,  Gustave;  you  must  accompany  me,  otherwise  I 
shall  never  find  the  poor  girl.  Make  haste,  then,  because  how 
lonely  she  mu=t  bo  !" 

The  deputy,  although  fatigued,  did  not  hesitate  to  comply  with 
this  request ;  and  Charlotte  hurried  him  along  upon  a  rapid  walk, 
in  order  to  keep  pace  with  her  sympathy  for  Madeleine.  The  lat- 
ter, buried  in  deep  grief,  did  not  hear  the  knock  given  at  the  door 
by  Gustavo ;  but  he,  familiar  with  her  deserted  situation  and  need 


of  attendance,  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  stand  upon  formalities. 
He  entered  at  once,  followed  by  the  warmhearted  Charlotte. 

They  found  the  grief  stricken  girl  in  her  apartment,  leaning 
wretchedly  over  a  miniature  of  her  father,  and  weeping  hittcrlv. 
She  recognized  Gustavo,  however,  with  a  grateful  look,  as  he  ap- 
proached ;  but  Charlotte,  moved  by  the  sight  of  her  tears,  did  not 
wait  for  any  ceremony.  She  threw  her  arms  about  Madeleine, 
and  embraced  her  with  the  tenderness  of  a  sister. 

"You  already  know  my  Gustavo,"  she  exclaimed,  "  therefore, 
you  will  permit  me  to  love  you  as  if  you  were  his  sister.  I  enn 
weep  along  with  you,  since  you  arc  so  distressed."  And  she  let 
fall  a  tear,  as  she  spoke,  upon  the  white  hand  of  Madeleine. 

The  latter  did  not  reply  to  this  address,  except  by  yielding  to 
the  caresses  of  Charlotte,  and  permitting  her  head  to  rest  upon 
the  breast  of  the  sympathetic  young  wifo. 

"  You  are  all  alone  here,  poor  child  !"  continued  she,  affection- 
ately;  "well,  you  will  permit  mo  to  stay  here  with  you  to-night, 
at  any  rate,  and  to-morrow  it  will  be  seen  what  will  be  done.  Is 
it  possible,  then,  thatj'ou  have  no  friends  among  the  great  people?" 

"Alas,  no  !"  returned  Madeleine ;  "  they  have  all  fled  from  the 
country,  and  I  do  not  now  know  a  single  person  in  whom  I  can 
place  confidence,  except  your  good  husband,  who  has  been  so 
kind.  Ah,  I  am  grateful  to  you  both  for  thinking  of  me  and 
coming  here." 

"That  wa3   simply  a   duty  of  affection,"   replied    Charlotte. 

"But  if  you  are  willing  to  be  a  sister  to  me,"  said  Madeleine, 
who  now  simply  held  the  other's  hand  within  her  own,  "  is  it  not 
possible  that  you  should  always  stay  with  me  here?" 

"Perhaps  that  would  not  be  right,"  answered  Charlotte,  simply, 
"  because  I  cannot  always  be  away  from  my  Gustave." 

"  Well,  he  also  should  be  here ;  that  would  be  right,  if  he  only 
would  consent,"  said  Madeleine. 

"  No  ;  that  would  be  obliging  us  too  much,"  returned  Charlotte, 
casting  a  look  upon  her  husband. 

"  That  would  look  as  if  you  were  giving  us  charity,  because  we 
are  poor,"  said  he,  a  little  proudly. 

"No,  it  is  not  true,"  rejoined  Madeleine,  earnestly;  "it  would 
be  to  have  pity  upon  me,  because  I  am  miserable  and  unprotected. 
It  is  I  alone  who  ought  to  he  grateful,  if  you  will  do  me  so  great 
a  favor.  You  will  consent,  will  you  not,  my  kind  friend  V  urged 
the  lovely  girl,  embracing  Charlotte  again,  and  turning  a  look  of 
entreaty  upon  Gustave. 

"I  am  sure  that  I  love  you  already,"  said  Charlotte,  "and  if  it 
would  be  right — " 

"It  would  oblige  me,"  interposed  Madeleine ;  "what  necessity 
is  there  to  inquire  further  ?  Alas  1  I  shall  be  still  more  wretched 
if  you  do  not  comply." 

The  bereaved  girl,  who  felt  all  that  she  said,  leaned  down  her 
head,  and  tears  began  again  to  flow  at  the  thought  of  her  desolate 
situation. 

"  It  will  be  too  great  a  favor  that  you  will  do  us,"  said  Gustave, 
who  could  not  deny  the  tears  and  urgency  of  Madeleine;  "but  if 
it  will  console  you  so  much,  it  will  not  be  hard  to  please  you.  We 
will  do,  then,  as  you  say,  until  you  are  better  gratified." 

"  Then  I  am  grateful ;  I  thank  you  a  thousand  times  !"  ex- 
claimed Madeleine,  sincerely  and  warmly. 

There  was  not,  in  fact,  the  slightest  reason  why  the  young 
deputy  should  refuse  a  request  urged  with  so  much  earnestness ; 
it  was  only  his  sensitive  pride  which  interposed  the  smallest  ob- 
jection. But  he  might  have  reflected  that  in  reality  he  was  con- 
ferring an  equal  if  not  greater  favor  than  the  one  he  would 
receive.  Indeed  he  did  not  esteem  this  offer  of  a  residence  in  the 
mansion  of  the  count  as  a  great  favor,  since  he  was  content  in  his 
humble  apartments,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  whether  or 
not  the  proposed  change  would  expose  him  to  a  suspicion.  But 
after  he  had  given  his  consent  to  the  youthful  and  innocent  Made- 
leine, he  would  have  withdrawn  it  upon  no  considerations ;  there- 
fore, he  made  immediate  preparations  to  comply  with  her  desire. 
To  her,  this  compliance  was  simply  an  assurance  of  sympatic, 
protection  and  comfort,  greater  than  any  other  circumstances 
could  afford. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

A    TRAP   AND    ITS    DETECTION.       A    VILLAIN    BAFFLED. 

The  spy  and  plottex*,  M.  Calonne,  who  remained  at  the  chate- 
let  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  deputy,  was,  of  course,  imme- 
diately made  acquainted  with  the  sudden  decease  of  the  unfor- 
tunate noble,  the  Count  de  Bellisle.  He  received  the  information 
from  the  jailor,  with  a  countenance  expressive  of  no  regret,  but 
rather  of  concealed  satisfaction.  The  event  undoubtedly  relieved 
him  of  an  obstacle  to  his  designs  upon  the  fortune  of  the  count 
and  his  lovely  and  youthful  daughter. 

To  acquire  the  former,  it  was  absolutely  essential  to  be  success- 
ful with  the  latter,  since  he  dared  not  expose  himself  by  instituting 
open  proceedings.  This,  however,  was  an  object  entirely  personal, 
and  besides,  its  enjoyment  depended  upon  the  success  of  schemes 
in  which  both  he  and  the  friar  Jacques  were  deeply  engaged.  To 
corrupt  the  national  representatives  was  the  first  step  in  these 
schemes,  and  to  this  work  M.  Calonne  returned  with  the  best  part 
of  his  energies.  Already  discovering  that  Gustave  was  insensible 
to  mercenary  considerations,  it  was  the  object  of  M.  Calonne  now 
to  discover  some  other  point  of  weakness  upon  which  to  operate. 
For  thi-t  purpose,  the  most  assiduous  watch  was  kept  upon  the 
young  deputy;  and  in  this,  Madame  Carreau,  as  she  had  been, 
was  still  expected  to  be  a  valuable  auxiliary.  The  removal  of 
Gustave  from  the  vicinity  of  Madame  Carreau,  which  took  place 
within  a  few  days,  somewhat  deprived  the  latter  of  her  opportuni- 
ties ;  but  as  it  gave  Calonne  an  excuse  to  obtain  an  entrance  into 
the  mansion  of  the  count,  he  was  not  so  much  displeased. 
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A  few  days  after  tin'  event,  tin;  spy  look  advantage,  of  his 
acquaintance  with  Gustavo  to  visil  him  in  lii  now  position.  The 
(I. ■jiii iv  was  absent,  attending  to  his  duties  as  n  legislator  j  but  tbo 
amiable  Charlotte  received  him  unsuspectingly,  us  it  friond  of  her 
husband,  and  introdnccd  him  into  the  house. 

"Is  it  possible,  thon,  thai  i  eiin  procure  an  interview  tvlth 
Madomoisello  St.  x"vcb  i  I  desire  to  have  a  momont's  converse* 
tinn  with  her  on  a  Bubjocl  of  great  importance  to  herself." 

"  I  presume  that  she  will  see  von,  although  she  is  unfitted,  p ■ 

child,  for  any  Berious  business,"  answered  Charlotte.  "  lint  1 
will  Bee  wltnt  she  says,  if  you  will  wait." 

Charlotte  ran  im liately  lo  iho  apartment  of  Madeleine,  and 

repeated  tin;  request  of  M.  Cnlonnc. 

"His  name?"  asked  Madeleine,  rousing  herself  from  a  Bad 
reverie. 

"Ha  is  unknown  to  you,  bul  ho  is  a  friend  to  Gustavo;  it  is 
M.  Herbois,"  replied  Charlotte. 

Tho  namo  grated  harshly  mi  tho  oar  of  Madeleine;  ii  had  tho 
Booming  of  an  unpleasant  recollection  connected  with  it  :  bul  she 
did  not  recall  any  t-einetnbranco of  tin:  person.  Shu  finally,  though 
reluctantly,  consented  to  go  down  with  Charlotte,  to  ascertain 
what  the  business  of  this  individual  was ;  but  the  moment  her 

eyos  (oil  upon  the  figuro  of  Cab o,  sin;  recognized  tbo  accuser  of 

her  father,  and  his  insulting  proposals  made  by  tho  side  of  his  sick 
bed  in  tho  chatclct.  Sim  recoiled  at  tho  tight  of  this  wretch,  as 
if  Iter  eyeballs  had  boon  stung  with  the  fangs  of  an  adder.  Site 
was  going  instantly  to  leave  the  room,  without  vouchsafing  to 
bestow  n  word  upon  M.  Calonno;  but  he  made  a  hasty  movement 
to  dotain  her,  and  caught  hold  of  Iter  dress. 

"  You  are  insolent,  monsieur  !"  exclaimed  she,  drawing  herself 
up  with  proud  dignity,  and  indignantly  detaching  his  hold  of  her 
dress. 

"  Listen  to  me,  thon,"  returned  lie,  with  a  glance  and  expres- 
sion which  frightened  Madeleine  into  compliance.  "I  have  some 
imperative  intelligence  to  convey  to  mademoiselle." 

"  I  trust  you  have  not  come  to  treat  mo  as  you  did  nty  father. 
If  you  design  to  insult  mo,  it  is  better  that  you  should  at  onee 
leave  the  house,"  said  Madeleine,  with  a  distant  hauteur. 

"1  design  simply  to  explain  a  circumstance  which  ought  to 

interest  mademoiselle,  and  I  beg  pardon  if  I  have  given  rise  to 

any  uneasiness,"  returned  Calonne,  assuming  a  persuasive  manner. 

"Well,  boas  brief  as  possible,"  said  Madeleine,  "and  I  will 

listen  to  you." 

"  Madomoisello  ought  to  know,"  continued  Calonno,  "  that  tho 
accusation  made  against  monsieur  le  count,  your  father,  was  in- 
cited simply  by  patriotic  motives." 

The  young  but  dignilied  girl  received  this  expression  with  a 
gesture  of  scorn  and  incredulity. 

"  You  will  not  believe  me,  of  course,  but  then,  I  have  a  con- 
Bciousnesa  of  it,"  said  Calonne.  "  Well,  it  is  possible  that  I  have 
been  mistaken  in  directing  an  accusation  against  him;  it  is  pos- 
sible that  monsieur  le  count  had  enemies  who  deceived  and  mis- 
informed me.  If  that  is  true,  I  confess  that  I  repent,  and  beg  the 
forgiveness  of  his  daughter.  ' 

He  assumed,  in  speaking,  an  air  of  sincerity  and  honesty  which 
imposed  oti  Madeleine. 

"It  is  late,  monsieur,  to  do  this,"  she  replied,  in  a  softened 
manner. 

"  That  is  true;  but  I  have  not  to  reproach  myself  that  I  waited 
until  I  was  first  convinced." 

"  Was  it  patriotism,  monsieur,"  asked  Madeleine,  vehemently, 
as  she  suddenly  recalled  tho  disclosure  of  his  designs,  made  in  tho 
cell  of  the  count, — "was  it  a  patriotic  motive  which  induced  you 
to  threaten  my  father  with  tho  loss  of  his  wealth  and  title,  and 
which  permitted  you  to  insult  him  aud  his  daughter  with  merce- 
nary proposals  V 

"Mademoiselle  quite  misapprehends  my  motives,"  returned 
Calonno,  calmly.  "  If  the  count,  your  father,  had  lived,  I  should 
havo  been  able  to  convince  hiin  that  my  claims  were  just;  and  I 
have  no  doubt,  also,  that  he  would  have  been  proud  to  acknowl- 
edge it,  and  to  restore  to  me  what  he  has  innocently  but  unjustly 
deprived  mo  of.  I  confess  that  I  did  wrong  in  taking  the  time 
and  place  I  did  take,  to  announce  an  unpleasant  fact,  and  I  regret 
that  the  count  had  not  lived  to  witness  my  forbearance.  Then,  as 
tho  rightful  count,  and  possessor  of  this  fortune,  it  is  possible  that 
I  should  not  have  been  despised  as  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of  made- 
moiselle, whom  I  admire." 

The  face  of  Madeleine  Hushed  a  little  at  the  conclusion  of  this' 
piece  of  sophistry,  about  which  she  at  first  knew  not  what  to  think, 
and  she  stood  hesitating  whether  the  sentiments  which  this  man 
now  professed  could  be  received  or  not,  in  the  face  of  his  previous 
almost  brutal  conduct.  While  she  hesitated,  M.  Calonne  pro- 
ceeded ; 

"Mademoiselle  will  perceive  that  I  am  placed  in  an  embarrass- 
ing position,  since  I  am  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  abandoning 
my  just  claims,  or  of  prosecuting  them  against  you,  which  my 
gallantry  forbids.  My  title  to  the  foi  tunc  of  the  count,  your 
father,  is  undoubted,  and  would  need  only  to  be  presented  to  be 
idlowcd  ;  but  how  could  I  persuade  myself  to  deprive  so  lovely, 
so  charming  a  person  as  mademoiselle  of  every  resource  '.'  It 
agonizes  me,  I  assure  you,  mademoiselle ;  I  think  I  shall  rather 
sacrifice  my  own  rights  than  perform  so  ungenerous  an  action." 

The  embarrassment  of  Madeleine  became  excessive.  The  whole 
manner  of  M.  Calonne  puzzled  her ;  she  did  not  know  how  to 
reconcile  its  inconsistencies,  nor  how  to  disbelieve  in  the  unselfish 
professions  which  he  made. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  to  say,  monsieur,— I  do  not  even  know 
what  you  wish  tne  to  say,"  said  Madeleine,  doubtfully  and  hesi- 
tatingly, and  with  a  look  towards  Cnlonnc  which  had  lost  its 
haughty  character  and  assumed  an  appealing  expression. 


"  ' '  "  madcmol  -lie  I Ivo  me  for  making  the  iniimoti 

you  remember  concerning  ; i  elf I  mo?"i  C  lonuc, 

[fully. 

•■  If  yoi  assure  me  thai  it  will  noi  bo  repi 
I'  in"     tragglht  |  io  ropri      thi    Imti  in!  rccolld  tion  which  aroused 
her  prido  and  renewed  her  dislike  of  <  !ulo ■. 

"  But  if  mademoiselle  would  dc  ire  to  rem thi  po 

this  hold  hi    ihr  ■•  riches,  perhaps  sin-  will  permit  tin-  propo 

he  renewed,"  suggested  Calonno,  convoying  an  insinuated  threat. 

A  sinister  flash  ol  his  eye  Mill  I itrilmtcd  to  explain  the 

inclining  of  his  speech. 

Madeleine  had  I n  struggling  betweon  tho  apparent  delicacy 

exhibited  in  Calonm/s  explanation  and  her  prcviou  ly  conceived 

hailed;    this  speech   and    glance    gnvo    tllC    triumph    to    the    latter 

fooling.     Wiih  heightened  color,  and  a  decided,  indignant   

sic  im  tvored  : 

"  I  believe  monsieur  still  desires  to  threaten  mo  into  compl 

with  a  proposition.     1  shall  listen  to  you  no  longer,  then  fori 
"  You  refuse  my  generous  offer  to  permit  you  still  to  cur 
possession  of  this  fortune  '" 

"  Yes,  I  refuse  it  on  the  condition  you  wish  to  make,"  quickly 
and  decidedly  replied  Madeleine. 
"  Iletlect,  mademoiselle." 

"  You  insult  mi;  by  such  an  oll'el  ;  there  need,  no  reduction.  1 
refuse  you — I  scorn  you  !"  exclaimed  .Madeleine. 

"  You  will  be  houseless  ;  you  will  he  deprived  of  the  last  franc  ; 
you  will  bo  thrown  upon  tho  street  like  a  beggar !"  threatened 
Calonno,  losing  control  of  his  temper,  and  chafing  angrily  under 
the  contemptuous  words  and  look  of  the  young  and  high-spirited 
girl.     Her  eyes  flashed  and  her  lips  quivered  with  indignation. 

"  Wretch  !"  she  ejaculated  ;  "  1  will  not  hear  another  word  from 
your  tongue !  Never  presume  again  to  address  me  on  this  or  any 
other  subject,  but  utter  your  base  threats  to  those  as  vile  as  your- 
self!" 

And  so  saying,  she  loft  the  room  instantly,  with  the  proud  step 
of  a  queen ;  while  Calonne,  chafing  with  anger  and  disappoint- 
ment, followed  her  with  a  fiery  and  revengeful  glance.  Ho  did 
not  even  address  a  word  to  Charlotte,  who,  during  all  this  time, 
had  stood  an  amazed  but  silent  spectator ;  but  muttering  a  half- 
suppressed  imprecation  of  revenge,  lie  took  his  departure  from 
the  house. 

Wounded  pride  sustained  Madeleine  until  she  reached  her  own 
apartment,  but  as  soon  as  she  had  thus  escaped  from  observation, 
she  throw  herself  down  upon  a  loungo  in  an  outburst  of  grief  and 
anger.  Tho  presumption  of  a  person  whom  she  did  not  even 
know  by  name,  offering  himself,  not  as  a  candidate  for  her  favor 
simply,  though  that  would  have  been  enough,  but  as  a  violent 
suitor  for  her  hand,  under  all  the  aggravating  circumstances,  was 
calculated  to  produce  sensations  of  no  ordinary  character,  and  the 
distressed  girl  was  overwhelmed  by  the  most  violent  and  confused 
emotions. 

The  equally  youthful  Madame  Garnot— if  any  one  will  recog- 
nize her  under  that  title  at  this  stage — was  ready  as  ever  with  her 
sympathy  and  condolence ;  but  was  even  more  astonished  than 
Madeleine  herself  at  the  audacity  of  Calonne.  This  discovery 
led  her  instantly  to  hate  the  royalist  conspirator,  and  she  deter- 
mined that  her  husband  should  at  once  know  the  sort  of  character 
with  which  he  was  dealing. 

The  young  deputy  returned  from  a  stormy  sitting  of  the  con- 
vention, which  had  been  agitated  by  dark  hints  and  mysterious 
intimations,  to  find  Madeleine  and  Charlotte  in  the  disquietude 
and  fear  which  the  visit  of  Calonne  had  excited  ;  he  was  in  a  mood 
to  share  their  gloomiest  anticipations.  The  loyalist  party  in  the 
convention  had  suddenly  appeared  to  acquire  a  new  vi»or  and 
increase  of  numbers ;  and  one  or  two  of  their  measures,  which 
seemed  to  point  at  others  of  a  more  decided  character,  had  been 
decreed  before  the  constitutionalists  had  even  been  fully  aware 
of  what  was  going  on.  Added  to  this  there  were  rumors  of  new 
and  strange  guards  about  the  palace  ;  of  an  army  marching  upon 
Paris,  and  of  designs  to  surprise  and  arrest  all  of  the  patriotic 
deputies,  or  else  to  assassinate  them.  The  mysterious  and  sudden 
death  of  a  deputy,  from  an  unknown  cause,  gave  strength  to  the 
vague  suspicions ;  it  was  said  that  poison  was  already  prepared 
for  those  who  resisted  the  purposes  of  the  court.  Gustavo  shared 
in  the  general  alarm  which  these  rumors  excited ;  he  was  not  ex- 
empt from  the  fear  and  distrust  which  seemed  to  pervade  all. 

Some  observations  which  the  young  deputy,  had  made,  had 
already  led  him  to  suspect  that  Calonne  was  engaged  in  a  secret 
design ;  but  the  circumstances  of  that  afternoon  turned  the  direc- 
tion of  his  thoughts— so  far,  at  least,  as  that  individual  alone  was 
concerned.  This,  however,  did  not  much  improve  the  opinion  of 
Calonne,  which  lately  had  begun  to  form  in  his  mind.  It  was 
evident  that  his  denunciation  of  the  count  had  been  actuated  by 
quite  different  motives  from  tho^e  which  ho  professed ;  this  reflec- 
tion, while  it  relieved  Gustave  from  any  self-reproaches  for  taking 
the  part  of  an  aristocrat,  justified  distrust  of  a  person  who  thus 
schemed  and  plotted  for  his  own  mercenary  objects. 

The  artful  but  disappointed  intriguer  did  not,  however,  despair 
because  of  a  single  defeat.  Prom  the  mansion  in  which  his  inter- 
view with  Madeleine  had  taken  place,  he  directed  his  steps  immedi- 
ately to  the  lodging  of  Madame  Carreau.  On  accountof  the  facilities 
afforded  by  the  connivance  of  this  woman,  her  apartments  had 
become  the  scene  of  frequent  meetings  of  those  engaged  in  the 
schemes  of  Calonne ;  and  on  this  same  evening  there  was  an 
assemblage  there  of  several  persons,  who  remained,  after  beino- 
joined  by  him,  until  late  in  the  night;  at  which  time  they  dispersed 
singly  to  their  respective  lodgings.  We  mean  to  except  M.  Ca- 
lonne, who,  late  as  it  was,  directed  his  course  towards  the  Palais 
Royal,  and  was  by  some  mysterious  moans  admitted  into  a  private 
passage. 


Tw i,  and  daring  ti.at  time,  Gustave  neither  saw 

nor  hen  inured  Mm 

upon  ■ 

tl  puty'o  arm  wita  a  confi- 
dential and  elated  air,  and  begged  him  to  go  with  him  to  i 

in"'  In-  bad    lomettiin  ■  and 

imports  out  along  villi  him.    Tin 

corned  the  in'  ,  ,  ,-.,,_.  ,,,,,. 

side-ration  ol  .'.!   1 1 
"This  communication  ought,  then,  to  be  no  I  (Jus- 

"the  nation  should  kno  Hare." 

"  IJut  only  in  due  time  ;  othcrwl  o  it  might  l>e  useless,"  rejoined 
Cnlo line.    "  I  leleet  you  a-  a  repository  of  thi-  intelligence,  be- 
e  hi  e  I  am  confident  thai  you  arc  a  good  patriot" 
'•  J. er  m  go,  then,  to  .Mad  me-  Caireau  ;  there  we  can  be  private 
aid  the  deputy,  who*  curiosity  was  excited,  though  bo 
n  pected  '  taloonc. 
"  I  do  not  wish  to  trouble  the  good  woman.    My  own  lodging 
is  not  distant ;  we  will  go  there,"  returned  the  plotter. 

'1  In-  deputy  consented  to  accompany  Calonne  in  the  direction 
indicated.  Entering  tin;  apartment,  the  latter  first  bolted  the  door, 
and  then  ostentation  ily  drawing  forth  a  concealed  dogger,  which 
he  threw  upon  a  table,  sc;;.,;,i  himself  with  an  air  of  importance 
and  confidence. 

All  this  mv-tilicd  the  deputy,  who  did   not  -  On  for 

precaution,  but  who  was  reminded  by  the  sight  of  [he  weapon  of 
the  rumors  which  were  believed  ;  he  waited,  therefore,  with  per- 
haps a  little  anxiety,  until  Calonne  should  get  ready  to  proceed. 

"  You  know  very  well,"  he  began,  "that  I  have  always  been  a 
true  friend  of  the  people  and  of  the  constitution  ;  well,  then,  you 
ought  to  listen  lo  what  1  have  t„  suv  without  suspicion.     1  'out.    , 
that  I  begin  to  have  doubts  concerning  certain  things." 
"  What  things  1" 

"I  begin  to  think  that  wc  are  going  too  far  with  particular 
measures." 

"  You  speak  of  certain  things  and  particular  measures  ;  I  con- 
fess that  I  do  not  understand  what  you  mean  by  these." 

"Listen.  The  king  is  afflicted  by  the  want  of  confidence  in 
him  which  the  convention  exhibits  ;  he  is  grieved  lo  find  that  manv 
of  the  deputies  attribute  to  him  evil  intentions.  Well,  his  majes- 
ty desires  a  return  of  the  confidence  which  he  deserves." 

"  It  is  you  wdio  say  this,  M.  Herbois  1  Then  you  are — .  But 
if  this  confidence  is  not  granted  ?" 

"His  majesty  still  has  friends  who  will  repel  that  injustice." 
"How  will  they  do  that?" 
"  They  will,  if  necessary,  employ  force." 

"  You  do  well  to  tell  me  this,  M.  Herbois ;  and  you  are  also, 
then,  one  of  these  traitors  '."  exclaimed  the  deputy,  rising  from  bis 
seat,  with  unconcealed  indignation,  and  making  a  movement 
towards  the  door.  "I  have  at  least  discovered  one  of  the  plotters ; 
it  will  not  be  my  fault  if  the  public  accuser  does  not  know  of  it, 
also." 

"  The  door  is  locked  ;  you  arc  not  ready  to  go  yet,"  calmlv 
rcturned  Calonne.  "  Sit  down  again,  therefore,  and  do  not  make 
a  fool  of  yourself.  I  wish  to  say  to  you  that  your  interest  will 
probably  lead  you  to  take  a  part  in  the  movement  to  reestablish 
the  king  in  the  confidence  of  his  people." 

"  To  take  a  part  ? — yes,  but  not  the  part  you  anticipate;  I  shall 
denounce  the  treason!"  exclaimed  the  deputv. 

"  You  do  not  know  what  you  are  saying  ;  I  have  reason  to  know- 
that  your  fortune  depends  upon  your  taking  the  right  course.  The 
king  will  reward  those  who  do  him  a  service,"  rejoined  Calonne, 
searching  the  countenance  of  Gustave  with  a  sharp  and  sinister 
glance. 

"  What !  j-ou  imagine,  then,  that  I  am  to  be  purchased  ?"  ejacu- 
lated Gustave,  his  eyes  flashing  with  indignant  fire  at  the  base 
suggestiou.  "  You  will  learn  that  I  scorn  to  take  a  bribe, — that  I 
shall  denounce  those  who  offer  to  corrupt  the  national  representa- 
tives.    Y'ou  are  a  traitor,  M.  Herbois  I" 

"  Sucre!  you  are  a  fool,  M.  Garnot !"  returned  Calonne,  his  face 
reddening  with  anger,  while  he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  curled 
his  lips  with  a  satirical  expression.  "  Since  you  will  not  listen  to 
reason,"  he  continued,  fixing  a  bold  and  threatening  look  upon 
the  deputy,  "  know,  then,  that  your  life  depends  upon  the  answer 
which  you  give  me  !" 

Gustave  put  himself  in  an  attitude  of  defence. 
"  I  shall  not  assassinate  you,  certainly,"  added   Calonne,  sucer- 
ingly,  while  he  played  with  the  handle  of  his  dagger  ;  "  but  justice 
will  be  dealt  out  to  all  those  who  resist  their  lawful  sovereign.     I 
may  assure  you  that  you  will  have  a  trial." 

The  countenance  of  the  deputy  assumed  a  contemptuous 
expression. 

"  Listen,  M.  Garnot,"  continued  Calonne.  "  I  have  been  your 
friend,  and  therefore  I  wish  to  save  you;  but  I  assure  you  that 
unless  you  give  your  assent  to  a  measure  which  I  propose,  you 
will  leave  this  room  only  to  go  to  the  scaffold.  Y'ou  cannot  es- 
cape, and  there  is  no  assistance  near  you,"  he  added,  observing 
Gustavo's  indignant  look  about  him  ;  "on  the  contrary,  vou  havo 
only  to  become  intractable  in  order  for  me  to  give  the  signal  which 
will  bring  me  prompt  aid.  Our  plans  are  all  complete  ;  the  army 
is  ours,  and  this  very  day  we  shall  have  guards  about  the  person 
of  every  deputy  who  persists  in  rebellion ;  and  to-morrow  they 
will  be  carried  to  prison,  to  be  judged  by  the  violated  laws.  The 
people  of  Paris  will  be  commanded  by  cannon  and  cavalry ;  the 
rebellious  troops  have  been  already  marched  to  a  distance,  and 
there  will  not  be  the  slightest  chance  of  resistance.  The  conven- 
tion will  annul  all  its  decrees  which  conflict  with  the  dignity  and 
sovereignty  of  the  king,  and  will  take  its  place  as  a  dutiful  and 
loyal  body  ;  while  his  majesty  will  again  have  the  power  to  reward 
such  fidelity,  and  to  punish  obstinacy." 
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The  deputy  stood  astounded  nt  the  revelation  of  this  alarming 
intrigue,  detailed  by  Cnlonne  with  the  most  perfect  confidence  in 
its  success. 

"Befleet,  monsieur,"  added  the  latter;  "you  "will  only  follow 
the  example  of  the  Count  de  Miraheau,  and  others  of  your  party, 
who  will  return  to  their  duty.  I  shall  regret  to  see  you  become  a 
victim  of  your  impracticable  notions." 

"Never,  traitor,  will  I  consent  to  this!"  exclaimed  the  deput}', 
springing  energetically  to  his  feet,  and  advancing  upon  the  tempter 
with  exciled  gestures.  "  Open  that  door,  and  dismiss  me  from 
here,  or  I  will  show  you  a  lesson  for  your  audacity." 

Calonne  played  calmly  with  his  dagger,  but  made  no  other 
movement. 

"  Consider  your  life,  monsieur ;  you  wish  to  preserve  that  for 
the  sake  of  Charlotte  and  the  lovely  Madeleine,  do  you  not  ?  Say, 
then,  simply  that  you  will  be  silent,  and  make  no  resistance." 

"I  say  simply  that  unless  you  permit  me  to  leave  this,  I  shall 
break  some  of  your  bones!"  exclaimed  Gustave,  seizing  a  (hair, 
as  the  only  weapon  within  reach,  and  raising  it  over  Calonnc's 
head  in  a  threatening  manner. 

"Fool,  that  is  the  result  of  your  folly !"  ejaculated  Calonne,  as 
the  deputy  approached  within  a  few  feet  of  him,  upon  a  trap  door, 
which  he  might  have  observed  if  he  had  been  less  excited. 

The  royalist  plotter  extended  his  foot  without  rising,  and  touched 
the  fastening  of  the  door,  which  instantly  gave  way,  and  precipi- 
tated Gustave  suddenly  into  a  small 
subterranean  apartment  intended 
as  a  convenience  of  the  room. 
Calonne  immediately  drew  back 
the  door,  and  secured  the  fastening, 
so  that  it  was  an  impossibility  for 
the  prisoner  to  effect  his  escape,  or 
even  to  make  n  noise  heard  beyond 
the  room  in  which  the  traitor  was. 

"Stay  there  until  we  get  a  cell 
ready  for  you  in  the  conciergie," 
muttered  Calonne.  "  It  is  not  my 
fault  if  you  prefer  these  to  better 
quarters." 

Then  donning  the  coarse  hat 
which  he  wore,  to  keep  up  an  ap- 
pearance of  accordance  with  his 
public  profession  of  sans  culotte,  he 
left  his  apartment,  and  hastened 
towards  that  of  Madame  Carreau. 
The  old  woman  opened  the  door  to 
him  with  the  air  of  one  who  has  an 
important  revelation  to  make ;  while 
Calonne  wore  a  look  of  self-satis- 
faction and  elation. 

"Sit  down,"  said  Madame  Car- 
reau.   "Ah,  I  am  so  embarrassed  !" 

"  What  is  it,  good  mother,  that 
embarrasses  you?"  asked  Calonne, 
complacently. 

"  0,"  ejaculated  the  old  woman, 
"  Monsieur  de  Reb —  has  just  left 
here,  and  he  lias  given  me  some 
news  to  tell  you." 

"  I  am  impatient  to  hear  it ;  do 
not  keep  me  waiting,"  returned 
Calonne,  eagerly.  "It  is  good 
news,  without  doubt." 

"  I  am  afraid  you  will  not  think 
so;  alas,  it  is  quite  the  contrary," 
said  the  old  woman,  hesitatingly. 

"  Well,  proceed ;  I  desire  to 
know  it,  at  any  rate,"  rejoined  Ca- 
lonne, his  attention  arrested  by  the 
suggestion  of  ill-tidings.  "What 
is  it  1" 

"  M.  de  Reb —  has  commissioned 
me  to  say  that  the  measures  which 
you  know  of  are  all  given  up." 

"Lediable!  what!  given  up,  do 
you  say?"  asked  Calonne,  conster- 
nation spreading  over  his  features. 

"  Yes,  the  king  has  changed  his 
mind,  and  will  not  allow  them  to 
be  attempted ;  all  preparations, 
therefore,  are  to  be  undone,"  an- 
swered Madame  Carreau. 

" Mon  Dieu!  then  I  am  lost!" 
exclaimed  Calonne,  his  counte- 
nance becoming  ashy  pale,  and  his 
lips  quivering  with  fear.  "  What 
treachery  to  retire  at  this  moment, 
when  I— is  it  possible,  however, 
that  you  have  not  mistaken  some- 
thing ?  Can  it  be  true  that  such 
a  miserable  resolution  has  been 
taken  ?" 

"It  is  undoubtedly  true,  if  M. 
de  Reb —  can  be  believed." 

"And  M.  de  Reb —  was  as  deep- 
ly interested  as  any,  except  myself. 
Alas,  what  a  misfortune !"  And 
M.  Calonne  sank  unnerved  upon  a 
seat,  at  the  thought  of  the  danger 
into  which  he  had  fallen,  and  from 

which  it  was  now  almost  hopeless  to  think  of  rescuing  himself. 
The  reflection  that  the  prison  and  the  scaffold,  with  which  he  had 
threatened  the  deputy,  must  inevitably  be  his  own  fate,  unless  he 
could  effect  his  escape  from  the  country,  deprived  him  for  a  mo- 
ment of  every  active  power  of  exertion  ;  but  presently  he  sprang 
to  his  feet  with  energy,  exclaiming : 

"  I  am  undone,  but  I  will  fly  ;  it  may  be  possible  that  I  can  get 
to  London,  and  if  so,  I  shall  be  saved." 

And  leaving  the  old  woman  in  wonder  at  his  excitement,  since 
she  did  not  know  how  deeply  he  had  implicated  himself,  the 
baffled  intriguer  turned  and  hastened  down  the  stairs,  into  the 
street.  He  knew  that  he  could  not  hope  to  escape,  unless  he  could 
first  obtain  a  passport,  because,  no  preparations  for  such  an  object 
had  been  made  for  the  case  of  failure— so  confident  had  been  the 
anticipations.  He  hurried,  therefore,  immediately  before  the  tri- 
bunal whose  office  was  to  judge  of  applications  for  emigration  ; 
and  endeavoring  to  conceal  his  agitation,  presented  himself  for 
permission  to  go  to  London. 

"  What  name,  citizen  ?"  asked  the  functionary. 

"Maximilien  Augustc  Calonne." 

"That  is  the  name  both  of  a  patriot  and  an  aristocrat,"  re- 
marked the  official. 

Calonne  trembled  at  the  latter  suggestion. 

"  What  occupation  ?"  continued  the  functionary. 

Calonne  hesitated  ;  he  did  not  know  what  to  answer,  since  he 
dared  not  confess  the  only  business  in  which  he  had  been  engaged. 


The  functionary  repeated  the  inquiry,  with  a  searching  look  at 
Calonne. 

"  Friseur,"  answered  tho  latter,  with  an  rcffort,  because  it  was 
necessary  to  say  someihing. 

"  Your  residence  ?" 

Calonne  again  hesitated,  as  he  thought  of  what  might  be  discov- 
ered in  his  true  residence;  but  the  lodging  of  Madame  Carreau 
flashed  into  his  mind,  and  he  answered  boldly: 

"  No.  7  Rue  St.  Honore." 

"Maximilien  Augustc  Calonne,  friseur,  No.  7  Rue  St.  Honore," 
repeated  the  official,  as  he  made  an  entry  in  his  book.  "For 
what — " 

"Ah,  that  is  not  true,"  interrupted  a  bystander,  coming  forward  ; 
"I  myself  lodge  at  that  place,  and  there  is  no  friseur  who  resides 
there.     Monsieur  conceals  something,  therefore." 
-  Calonne,  frightened,  turned  a  furtive  look  at  the  person  who 
uttered  this  remark. 

"What  do  you  say,  citizen?"  asked  the  official,  directing  his 
inquiiT  to  the  bystander, 

"I  say  that  M.  Calonne,  friseur,  does  not  live  at  No.  7  Rue  St. 
Honore  ;  therefore,  lie  is  to  be  suspected." 

"What  answer  do  you  make  to  this,  citizen  Calonne?"  said  the 
judge,  turning  to  the  trembling  intriguer. 

He  colored  and  hesitated,  but  finally  stammered : 

"This  person  must  be  mistaken;  I  have  stated  nothing  wrong." 
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"Rodolph  !  Rodolph  !"  called  out  the  man  with  whom  Calonne 
was  confronted,  to  another  person  at  a  little  distance ;  "  come  here, 
and  say  whether-  this  individual  lives  at  No.  7  Rue  St.  Honore. 
Perhaps  this  honest  shoemaker  will  be  believed,  if  not  me." 

The  person  thus  addressed  came  forward,  and  confirmed  the 
assertion  of  the  first  speaker. 

"Ah,  that,  then,  is  suspicious,"  said  the  judge,  closely  scrutiniz- 
ing the  trembling  intriguer.  "Let  this  M.  Calonne  be  arrested, 
therefore,  until  it  shall  be  ascertained  that  he  is  not  a  traitorous 
aristocrat." 

In  vain  the  wretched  man  protested  that  he  could  bring  proofs 
of  his  innocence  and  of  his  character.  The  judge  merely  replied 
that  he  would  have  an  opportunity  at  another  time  to  establish 
these  things,  and  directed  him  to  he  taken  at  once  to  a  conciergie. 
There  was  no  hesitation  in  obeying  this  injunction  ;  Calonne  was 
instantly  seized  and  conducted  to  the  same  prison  in  which  his 
victim,  the  unfortunate  Count  de  Bellisle,  had  been  confined.  In 
his  cell,  he  had  an  opportunity  to  reflect  a  little  more  calmly;  he 
suddenly  remembered  that  the  deputy  was  the  only  person  likely 
to  betray  a  knowledge  of  his  intrigues,  and  Gustave  was  in  not 
less  effectual  confinement  than  himself.  He  shuddered,  however, 
at  the  conviction  that  unless  his  prisoner  should  be  released,  lie 
must  inevitably  sutler  a  dreadful  death  from  starvation,  adding  the 
guilt  of  blood  to  the  other  less  heinous  crimes  of  which  M.  Calonne 
was  conscious.  But  his  own  safety  and  the  deputy's  release  he 
knew  to  be  incompatible,  and   he  therefore   reconciled   himself, 


although  with  trembling  guiltiness,  to  the  idea  of  being  the  mur- 
derer of  M.  Garnot.  In  fact,  his  principal  fear  was  that  the  depu- 
ty might  find  some  possible  means  of  escape,  and  thus  certainly 
send  his  own  head  to  the  block.  He  was  confident  that  none  of 
his  accomplices  would  betray  him,  and  unless  they  did,  or  M. 
Garnot  appeared,  he  was,  he  imagined,  safe.  He  could  catily 
enough  invent  an  explanation  of  the  false  statements  he  had  mode 
before  the  judge,  and  he  knew  hosts  of  witnesses  by  whom  be 
could  prove  his  previous  patriotic  conduct. 

The  fears  of  Madame  Garnot  and  Madeleine,  when,  after  Gus- 
tave's  going  away  in  the  morning,  he  did  not  return  during  the 
whole  day,  began  to  he  excited  even  in  the  early  part  of  the  even- 
ing;  but  as  they  sat  and  waited  for  him  until  nearly  midnight, 
these  fears  grew  into  the  most  dismal  forebodings.  The  young 
deputy  had  communicated  to  them  some  of  the  rumors  which  agi- 
tated the  patriotic  deputies,  and  this  fact  led  them  to  he  more  alive 
to  the  probabilities  of  an  absence  which  they  miglitotherwise  have 
attributed  to  a  trivial  accident.  Morning  came,  but  Gustave  did 
not;  and  it  was  past  his  usual  time  of  returning  in  the  evening 
again,  when  Charlotte,  now  thoroughly  frightened,  resolved  to  go 
in  search  of  her  husband.  Madeleine  expressed  a  desire  to  ac- 
company her,  but  Charlotte  endeavored  to  dissuade  her  from  this 
purpose. 

"Am  I  not  almost  as  deeply  interested  in  his  safety  as  you  are, 
ma  samr?"  returned  Madeleine,  persisting  in  her  design.  "  Is  ho 
not  also  my  protector,  and  should 
I  not  be  miserable  if  any  misfortune 
bad  befallen  him?  Well,  I  shall 
go  with  yon,  then." 

Charlotte  made  no  more  resis- 
tance, and  the  two  females  went 
first  to  Madame  Carreau's,  as  a 
place  where  she  might  possibly  hear 
from  Gustave  ;  hut  the  old  woman 
had  seen  nothing  of  him.  They 
traversed  the  streets  then,  and  vis- 
ited a  number  of  places  where,  she 
knew  he  was  in  a  habit  of  resort- 
ing ;  nobody  could  give  them  any 
information.  They  continued  their 
search  thus  for  a  considerable  time 
unsuccessfully;  finally,  Charlotte 
suggested  that  the  villain  Herbois 
might  possess  some  clue  to  the 
whereabouts  of  her  husband.  Ma- 
deleine shuddered. 

"  Can  I  endure  to  see  that  wretch, 
even  for  such  a  purpose  7  '  she  ex- 
claimed. "However,  I  will  go 
anywhere  to  find  your  husband,  my 
dear  Charlotte." 

They  knocked  at  the  door  of  the 
house  in  which  Calonne  resided, 
though  under  his  assumed  name. 

"  M.  Herbois  is  not  in  his  room," 
answered  the  porter. 

"Nevertheless,  we  will  go  and 
see,"  replied  Charlotte,  springing 
up  the  stairs,  influenced  by  a  sud- 
den caprice,  and  bidding  Madeleine 
to  follow  her. 

By  an  excess  of  precaution, 
Calonne,  in  going  out  of  his  apart- 
ment, bad  locked  and  then  absently 
unlocked  the  door,  and  now,  by 
some  means,  it  stood  ajar.  The 
two  females  knocked,  but  received 
no  reply;  they  were  frightened  by 
hearing  the  groans  of  a  person  in 
distress,  though  apparently  in 
room  of  the  lower  story.  Without 
waiting  to  ascertain  precisely,  they 
ran  down  again  to  the  porter's  /  _ 
informed  that  some  person  was  suf- 
fering in  an  apartment  beneath  that 
of  M.  Herbois,  and  requested  to  be 
admitted,  in  order  to  see  if  assist- 
ance were  demanded.  Charlotte's 
generous  heart  was  alive  to  any 
such  call;  but  she  lacked  courage, 
and  only  wanted  the  porter  first  to 
discover  what  was  the  cause  of  the 
sounds  they  had  heard. 

"  Madame  must  be  mistaken,' 
replied  the  porter,  "since  there  is 
no  one  leaves  beneath  of  M.  Her- 
bois." 

"But  we  certainly  heard  the 
groans  of  some  person,"  urged 
Charlotte. 

"  Then  they  must  come  from  the 
apartment  of  M.  Herbois  himself," 
returned  the  porter;  "but  I  will 
undertake  to  ascertain,  if  it  will 
please  madame." 

The  porter  thereupon  proceeded 
up  stairs,  and  Charlotte  and  Made- 
leine were  soon  attracted  by  the 
exclamations  of  the  porter,  who  had 
discovered  the  true  source  of  the 
sounds,  and  had  opened  the  trap-door. 

"  It  is  Gustave !"  shrieked  Charlotte  and  Madeleine,  both  in  a 
breath.  The  latter  sank  fainting  on  a  seat  at  sight  of  the  ghastly 
countenance  of  the  deputy,  who  had  suffeied  se^relyfrom  his 
fall,  as  well  as  from  his  long  fast. 

"  They  have  murdered  my  poor  Gustave!"  exclaimed  Char- 
lotte again,  wringing  her  hands  in  uncontrolled  grief,  and  not 
knowing  what  to  do  to  extricate  him  from  his  miserable  condition. 
Means  were  soon  found,  however,  to  effect  this,  and  the  rescued 
man  was  placed  upon  the  couch  contained  in  the  apartment,  while 
an  apothecary  was  sent  for.  It  was  ascertained  that  the  \oung 
deputy  had  not  received  any  injury  likely  to  be  permanent;  he 
had  merely  to  be  given  some  nouritbing  food,  and  to  remain  where 
he  was  until  the  next  day,  when  he  might  be  conveyed  home. 

The  faithful  Charlotte  and  the  compassionate  Madeleine  both 
remained  and  watched  by  the  bedside  of  the  deputy,  although  in 
momentary  fear  that  the  occupant  would  return.  They  busied 
themselves  with  speculations  as  to  what  circumstance  could  have 
brought  Gustave  into  the  situation  in  which  he  was  found;  and 
although  they  hardly  dared  to  hint  it,  yet  they  could  come  to  no 
other  conclusion  than  that  violent  means  must  have  been  used.  It 
was,  of  course,  after  that,  hardly  necessary  to  inquire  by  whom. 

The  next  day,  Gustave  was  conveyed  to  his  residence,-and  feel- 
ing strong  enough,  be  related  the  history  of  his  mishap.  If  Made- 
leine had"  needed  any  further  reason  for  fearing  the  man  who 
sought  by  force  to   obtain   possession  of  her  hand,  this   event 
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furnished  it.  A«  soon  ai  the  young  deputy  was  able  to  bo  oat,  he 
wont  to  the  public  accuser  for  the  purpose  of  denouncing  M.  Ga- 
lon™ and  his  plots.  The  timo  hud  already  passed,  however,  ac- 
cording to  the  luttor's  revelations,  when  those  plots  wen;  to  be  car- 
ried into  effect,  and  that  possibly  suggested  a  doubt,  since  no 
movement  hud  boon  made.  But  Gustavo  could  not  doubt  the 
treacherous  intentions  of  Calonne;  the  discovery,  which  he  made 
by  the  [otter's  own  revelation  to  Madeleine,  thut  the  npy  was 
known  hy  different  names,  if  he  hud  not  hud  even  more  satisfac- 
tory evidence  in  his  own  bruises,  would  have  convinced  him  that 
something  was  wrong. 

Thi:  deputy  hud  not  found  timo  to  think  about  the  singularity 
of  Calonne's  pretensions  to  the  fortune  and  title  of  the  Count  de 
BelHsle  ;  he  bad  been  so  deeply  engaged  in  exciting  events  that 
the  mysterious  legacy  and  injunction  of  the  Sieur  do  Rcuugurde 
did  not  nt  onco  occur  to  him.  Hut  now,  when  ho  came  to  reflect 
upon  the  circumstances,  tlio  whole  affair  puzzled  him.  The  fact 
that  Herbois  seemed  to  be  in  possession  of  the  papers  which  Gus- 
tavo had  committed  to  Father  Jacques  ;  that  ho  passed  publicly  by 
ono  name,  and  hud  thus  suddenly  advanced  pretensions  to  two 
othors — all  this  suggested  scheming  and  double  dealing  on  seve- 
ral bands,  which  the  deputy  was  curious  to  ferret  out.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  lodge  an  accusation  against  Calonne,  with  the  public 
accuser,  by  both  names  to  which  be 
hud  claim. 

"  A  person  who  calls  himself 
Maximilion  Augusta  Calonne  is 
already  under  arrest  at  thochutclet 
— is  it  he  whom  you  accuse  ?"  asked 
the  officer. 

"  I  do  not  know — yes,  it  must 
bo  the  same,  I  think,"  returned 
Gustavo.  "I  will  ascertain  at 
once,"  he  added,  eagerly,  starting 
to  go. 

[continued  on  page  409.] 


i  i.kmn  \mi  AND  ISABELLA  RBOEIVIHG  COLUMBUS. 

The  beautiful  engraving  on  this  page  illnstratefl  a  passage  in 
Proscott's  "History  of  the  Reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella," 

de-i'-ribing  the   reception   of  Columbu     >■■,   the      ivereigfl   ,  in   the 

presence  of  lli  ur  r t,  on  his  return  from  hi.   lir^l   voyage.      "  In 

tin'  spring  of  14:).'J,"  hit\M  Hi'-  historian,  "  while  the  COUll    ■:■'■       'ill 

at  Barcelona,  letters  were  received   from   Chri  I       rabn  , 

announcing  bis  return  to  8 pain,  and  the 
of  his  great  enterprise,  by  the  discovery  of  land  beyond  the 
cm  ocean.    The  delight  and  astonishment  raised  by  this  intelli- 
gence, were  proportioned  to  the  skepticism  with  which  his  project 
IiimI  been  originally  viewed.     The  sovereigns  were  now  filled  with 
a  natural  impatience  to  ascertain  the  extent  and  other  parttculai 
of  the  important  discovery  ;  and  they  transmitted  instant  in-tnif- 
tione  to  the  admiral  to  repair  to  Barcelona,  as  soon  us  he  should 
have  made  the  preliminary  arrangements  for  the  further  prosecu- 
tion of  his  enterprise.     The  great  navigator  bad   BUCCOi  'I'   I, 
well  known,  after  a  voyage  the  natural  difficulties  of  which  bad 
been  much  augmented  by  the  distrust  and  mutinous  spirit  of  bi 
followers,  in  discovering  land  on  Friday,  the  12th  of  " 
1492.     After  some  months  spent  in  exploring  the  delightful  re- 
gions, now  for  the  first  time  thrown  open  to  the  eye    ol  b   Euro- 
pean, lie  embarked  in  the  month  of  January,  1493,  for  Spain. 


CALIFORNIA. 

A  snako  charmer  has  been  de- 
lighting tho  citizens  of  San  Fran- 
CiBCO.  He  lectures  on  snakes  and 
then  exhibits  them.  The  Alta  de- 
scribes a  scene  as  follows  : — "  After 
tho  lecture,  the  performer  brought 
out  about  a  dozen  rattlesnakes, 
holding  them  in  his  hands,  allow- 
ing them  to  coil  round  his  neck 
and  arms,  and  afterwards  placing 
tho  whole  lot  in  bis  bosom.  He 
then  brought  out  a  large  snake, 
which,  as  he  said,  was  entirely  wild. 
Ho  placed  it  in  the  centre  of  the 
stage,  on  a  white  cloth,  and  while 
an  attendant  played  the  flute,  ho 
walked  round  the  reptile  for  a  few 
minutes.  Presently  ho  seized  it  by 
tho  tail,  and  held  it  up,  so  that  he 
could  look  into  its  eyes.  It  darted 
out  its  tongue,  and  turned  its  head 
away,  and  tried  to  rise,  as  if  it 
would  strike  bis  hand.  He  shook 
it  down,  and  kept  turning  it,  so  as 
to  have  its  eyes  before  his  own ; 
and  after  about  fifteen  minutes  the 
serpent  abandoned  its  hoftile  ap- 
pearance, and  Wirsen  allowed  it  to 
place  its  head  on  his  forehead,  and 
to  creep  over  his  arms  and  hands, 
and  then  ho  placed  it  in  his  bosom. 
Subsequently  he  produced  a  little 
kitten,  and  placed  it  in  a  box  with 
glass  sides,  so  that  the  audience 
could  see  the  proceedings.  The 
snake  did  not  appear  disposed  to 
bite,  so  the  kitten  and  the  new 
snako  were  taken  out,  and  with  a 
little  provocation  the  kitten  seized 
the  snake's  tail,  and  the  snake 
wrapped  itself  about  tho  kitten, 
and  bit  and  rattled  and  hissed ; 
and  the  kitten  spat  and  mewed  and 
struggled.  The  combatants  soon 
separated;  the  snake  apparently 
unhurt — the  kitten  mortally  wound- 
ed. Tho  place  of  their  struggle 
was  marked  by  spots  of  blood. 
The  kitten  showed  signs  of  great 
agony  and  weakness,  but  we  did 
not  remain  to  see  it  die." 


SPANISH  liELLES. 

The  pretty  picture  on  the  preced- 
ing page  gives  us  a  lively  idea  of 
the  charms  of  those  lovely  daugh- 
ters of  Spain,  the  fascinating  Mad- 
rilcna3,  which  have  been  so  often 
sung  in  poetry,  rehearsed  in  ro- 
mance, and  immortalized  upon  the 
glowing  canvass.  With  their  clear 
olive  complexion,  their  shining  hair, 
and  black  lustrous  eyes,  they  uuite 
attractions  to  turn  the  head  of  the 

sourest  anchorite  that  ever  wore  a  hair  shirt,  slept  on  a  rock  and 
fared  sumptuously  every  day  on  water  cresses  and  black  bread. 
The  ladies  before  us  are  afired  in  the  silken  sai/a  and  the  black 
lace  mantilla  in  which  they  drape  their  rounded  and  undulating 
figures  with  such  bewitching  grace.  They  cany,  too,  the  fan 
that  most  eloquent  of  magic  implements  in  the  practised  hands 
of  a  daughter  of  the  South,  'J  be  fan  wielded  by  a  belle  of  Mad- 
rid becomes  eloquent  and  expressive.  By  means  of  the  fan,  the 
invitation  and  the  repulse,  the  fluttering  of  timidity,  the  expan- 
sivenesss  of  affection,  are  all  expressed.  It  is  in  vain  you  doom 
a  Spanish  girl  to  silence  and  seclusion — give  her  the  free  use  of 
her  white  bands  and  her  fan  and  she  will  express  as  much  as  her 
lips  could  utter,  and  perhaps  more.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  the 
Spanish  ladies  are  fast  discarding  their  national  costume  and 
assuming  French  fashions.  If  they  knew  how  much  they  lost  by 
tho  change,  they  would  return  nt  once  to  the  saya  and  mantilla. 
France  now  imposes  her  fashions  on  the  entire  civilized  world, 
and  it  is  only  in  remote  nooks  and  corners,  not  in  the  great  cities 
of  any  country,  that  you  can  find  specimens  of  ancient  national 
costume.  The  peasantry  in  the  Swiss  cantons  still  wear  their  old 
attire— in  Normandy  and  other  parts  of  France,  the  same  dresses 
are  worn  today  that  were  worn  200  years  ago,  but  in  all  the  great 
centres  of  civilization,  the  men  and  women  whom  you  meet  are 
only  copies  of  Parisian  beaux  and  belles. 


RECEPTION    OF    COLUMBUS    BY    FERDINAND    AND    ISABELLA 

One  of  bis  vessels  had  previously  foundered,  and  another  had  de- 
serted him  ;  so  that  he  was  left  alone  to  retrace  his  course  across 
the  Atlantic.  After  a  most  tempestuous  voyage,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  take  shelter  in  the  Tagus,  sorely  against  his  inclination. 
He  experienced,  however,  the  most  memorable  reception  from  the 


accompanied  him  and  lm  crew  to  the  principal  church,  where  sol- 
emn thanksgivings  wen  offend  Dp  (br  their  return;  while  every 
bell  in  the  village  sent  forth  a  joyous  ped    in   honor  of  the  glorf- 

rent.    The  adifiir.i!  woe  too  desirous  of  presenting  himself 
before  the  sovereigns,  to  protrocl  hti  stay  long  at  Polos.  "  He  took 

him  on  nil  journey  ipecimeni  of  the  multifarious  products 

omponicd  by 
ral  of  the  native  islanders,  arrayed  In  their  simple  barbaric  cos- 
tume,  and  decorated,  ai  be  passed  through  the  princii  U  • 

■"   ,  and  other  ornairieiu-*  of  gold,  rudely  fash- 
ioned ;  he  exhibited,  also,  considerable  quantities)  of  the 

metal  in  dust,  or  in    erode    0100800,    numerous    ve-_'ct. 

ed  of  aromatic  or  medicinal  virtue,  and  several  kin 
quadrupeds  unknown  in  Europe,  and  birds,  irhofe  variety  ol 
ay  plumage  ^-.v.'-  a  brilliant  effect  to  the  pageant.    The  adm 

Ugh  the  country  was  everywhere  impeded  by  the  mul- 
thronging  forth  to  gaze  at  the  extraordinary    |  I  ■ 
the  more  extraordinary  man,  who,  in  the  emphatic  longnoj 
that  in. :  now  lost  its  force  from  it-*  familiarity,  first 

led  the  existence  of  o  'new  world.'  As  he  passed  through 
the  busy,  populous  city  of  Seville,  every  window,  balcony  and 
housetop,  which  could  afford  a  glinip-c  of  him,  is  described  to 
have  been  crowded  with  spectators.  It  was  the  middle  of  April 
before  Columbus  reached  Barce- 
lona. The  nobility  and  cavaliers 
in  attendance  on  the  court,  together 
with  the  authorities  of  lb 
came  to  the  gates  to  receive  him, 
and  CM-ortcd  him  to  the  royal  pres- 
ence. Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were 
seated ,  with  their  son,  Prince  John, 
under  a  superb  canopy  of  state, 
awaiting  his  arrival.  On  bis  ap- 
proach they  arose  from  their  scuts, 
and  extending  their  hands  to  him 
to  salute,  consed  him  to  be  seated 
before  them.  These  were  unprece- 
dented marks  of  condescension  to 
a  person  of  Columbus's  rank,  in 
the  haughty  and  ceremonious  court 
of  Castile.  It  woo,  indeed,  the 
proudest  moment  in  the  life  of 
Columbu?.  He  had  fully  estab- 
lished the  truth  of  his  long-con- 
tested theory,  in  the  face  of  argu- 
ment, sophistry,  sneers,  skepticism 
and  contempt.  He  had  achieved 
this,  not  by  chance,  but  by  calcu- 
lation, supported  through  the  most 
adverse  circumstances  by  consum- 
mate conduct.  The  honors  paid 
him,  which  had  hitherto  been  re- 
served only  for  rank,  or  fortune,  or 
military  success,  purchased  by  the 
blood  and  tears  of  thousands,  were, 
in  his  case,  a  homage  to  intellectual 
power,  successfully  executed  in  be- 
hali  of  the  noblest  interests  of  hu- 
manity. After  a  brief  interval,  the 
sovereigns  requested  from  Colum- 
bus a  recital  of  his  adventures. 
His  manner  was  sedate  and  digni- 
fied, but  warmed  by  the  glow  of 
natural  enthusiasm.  He  enumera- 
ted the  small  islands  which  he  had 
visited,  expatiated  on  the  temperate 
character  of  the  climate,  and  the 
capacity  of  the  soil  for  every  vari- 
ety of  agricultural  production,  ap- 
pealing to  the  samples  imported  by 
hini,  as  evidence  of  their  natural 
fruitrulness.  He  dwelt  more  at 
large  on  the  precious  metals  to  be 
found  in  those  islands,  which  he 
inferred,  less  from  the  specimens 
actually  obtained,  than  from  the 
uniform  testimony  of  the  natives  to 
their  abundance  in  the  unexplored 
regions  of  the  interior.  Lastly,  he 
pointed  out  the  wide  scope  afforded 
io  Christian  zeal,  in  the  illumioa- 
tion  of  a  race  of  men,  whose  niind:*, 
far  from  being  wedded  to  anv  sys- 
tem of  idolatry,  were  prepared,  bv 
their  extreme  simplicity,  tor  the  re- 
ception of  the  pure  and  uncorrupt- 
ed  doctrine.  The  lust  considera- 
tion touched  Isabella's  heart  most 
sensibly  ;  and  the  whole  audience, 
kindled  with  various  emotions  by 
ttie  speaker's  eloquence,  tilled  up 
the  perspective  with  the  gorgeous 
coloring  of  their  own  fancies,  as 
ambition,  or  avarice,  or  devotional 
feeling,  predominated  in  their  bo- 
soms. When  Columbus  ceased, 
the  king  and  queen,  together  with 
all  present,  prostrated  themselves 
on  their  knees  in  grateful  thanks- 
givings* while  the  solemn  strain 
of  the  Te  Deum  were  poured  forth 
by  the  choir  of  the  royal  chapel,  as 
in  commemoration  of  some  glorious  victory.  The  discoveries  of 
Columbus  excited  a  sensation,  particularly  among  men  of  science, 
in  the  most  distant  parts  of  Europe,  strongly  contrasting  with  the 
apathy  which  had  preceded  them.  They  congratulated  one  an- 
other on  being  reserved  for  an  a^c  which  had  witnessed  the  con- 


Portuguese  monarch,  John  the  Second,  who  did  ample  justice  to       summation  of  so  grand  an  event.     The  learned  Martyr,  who,  in 


the  great  qualities  of  Columbus,  although  he  had  tailed  to  profi 
by  them.  After  a  brief  delay,  the  admiral  resumed  his  voyage, 
and  crossing  the  bar  of  Sutecs,  entered  the  harbor  of  Palos  about 
noon,  on  the  fifth  of  March,  1403,  being  exactly  seven  months 
?nd  eleven  days  since  he  departed  from  that  port.  Great  was  the 
agitation  in  the  little  community  of  Palo-*,  as  they  beheld  the  well- 
known  vessel  of  the  admiral  re-entering  their  harbor.  Their  de- 
sponding imaginations  had  long  since  confined  him  to  a  watery 
grave  ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  preternatural  terrors  which  hung 
over  the  voyage,  they  had  experienced  the  most  stormy  and  dis- 
astrous winter  within  the  recollection  of  the  oldest  mariners. 
Most  of  them  had  relatives  or  friends  on  board.  They  thronged 
immediately  to  the  shore,  to  assure  themselves  with  their  own 
eyes  of  the  truth  of  their  return.  When  they  beheld  their  faces 
once  more,  and  saw  them  accompanied  by  the  numerous  evidences 
which  they  brought  back  of  the  success  of  tho  expedition,  they 
burst  forth  in  acclamations  of  joy  andgratulation.  They  awaited 
the  landing  ol"  Columbus,  when  the  whole  population  of  the  place 


his  multifarious  correspondence,  had  not  even  deigned  to  notice 
the  preparations  for  the  voyage  of  discovery,  now  breathed  the 
most  unbounded  panegyric  on  its  results  ;  which  he  contemplated 
with  the  eye  of  a  philosopher,  having  far  less  reference  to  consid- 
erations of  profit  or  policy,  than  to  the  prospect  they  unfolded  of 
enlarging  the  boundaries  of  knowledge.  Most  of  the  scholars  of 
the  day,  however,  adopted  the  erroneous  hypothesis  of  Columbus, 
who  considered  the  lands  he  had  discovered  as  bordering  on  the 
eastern  shores  of  Asia,  and  lying  adjacent  to  the  vast  and  opulent 
legions  depicted  in  such  golden  colors  by  Maude  ville  an,d  the  Poli. 
This  conje'eture,  which  was  conformable  to  the  admiral's  opinions 
before  undertaking  the  voyage,  was  corroborated  by  the  apparent 
similarity  between  various  natural  productions  of  these  islands,  and 
the  East!  From  this  misapprehension,  the  new  dominions  soon 
came  to  be  distinguished  as  the  West  Indies,  an  appellation  by 
which  thev  are  stilf  recognized  iu  the  titles  of  the  Spanish  crown. 
Columbus",  during  his  residence  at  Barcelona,  continued  to  receive 
from  the  Spanish  sovereigns  the  most  honorable  distinctions." 


:os 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
THE  WARN1KG. 

BY  JAMES  FRAItKHN  FITTS. 

In  whisper  first — in  softened  tcue 

That  voice  incessant  reached  my  enr: 
Louder  with  inattention  grown, 

Brorita  mighty  base  I  hear. 
These  are  its  words — in  vain,  in  vnin. 

To  shut  them  from  my  mind  I  try ; 
Tiie  solemn  utterance  comes  again, 
11  Tliou  art  but  mortal— all  most  die '.'' 

Unl/ko  the  man  ofMacedon,* 

Unwillingly  I  heard  the  sound; 
My  goal  of  pleasure  yet  an  won. 

Yet  unporsned  life's  festive  round, 
Could  faith  implicit  then  be  mine? 

Faith,  that  my  spirit  disarowed? 
Nor  firmer  still  was  my  design 

To  drown  the  voice  in  clamor  louA. 

And  where  the  empty  goblets  rang 

Incessantly  around  the  board. 
Where  furious  bacchanalians  sang 

In  chorus,  am3  libations  poured, 
1  sought  for  peace.     The  echoing  rinjj,' 

Of  social  beakers,  in  a  tone 
Of  exultation,  seemed  to  sing, 
"  Mortal,  tbts  day  is  thine,  alone !~ 

•l  I  brand  thee  false '."    My  heart  was  grea*, 
My  soul,  uneonojiiered,  knew  no  fear  : 
But  ever,  like  a  ponderous  weight 

Of  woe,  that  voice  was  in  my  ear* 
In  gloom  of  night,  in  daylight's  glare, 

It  reached  me  with  an  atteranee 
More  solemn  than  the  roice  of  prayer — 
Lf  The  worm  is  thine  inheritance '"' 

I  lost  myself  in  sleep — I  turned, 

And  dwelt  within  the  hermit's  cell; 
I  seized  the  brand — fair  cities  burned. 

And  war  gave  back  the  shrieks  of  hell > 
Of  what  avail?    Had  I  possessed 

Coramand  o'er  Pandemonium's  din, 
It  had  bsen  vain  to  still  the  guest 

That  dwelt  my  stormy  breast  within. 

Peace?    Self,  be  still!    Let  there  be  end 

To  this  contention — it  is  vain ! 
At  last  I  own  thee.  Voice,  a  friend — 

I  calmly  hear  tby  sad  refrain. 
Thou  art  a  monitor,  whose  speech 

Shall  ever  truthful  warning  be : 
A  guardian,  whose  it  is  to  teach 

And  shadow  forth  eternity ! 

*  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  commanded  that  courtiers  should  stand  by 
his  bedside  in  the  morning,  and  awaken  him  at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  by  the 
shout,  t:  Philip,  remember  thou  art  but  a  man!"' 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

LORD  ROSCOE'S  CURSE. 

BY    3IP.S.    E.    A.    W.    HOPKINS. 

An  English  cottage.  Poses  and  jessamines  peeped  in  at  the 
windows — those  little,  low  windows,  with  the  white  muslin  cur- 
tains. Green  vines  clambered  up  its  sides,  and  hung  gracefully 
about  the  eaves,  dallying  with  the  summer  winds,  their  young 
leaves  playing  with  the  dewdrops.  The  parlor  was  airy  and  com- 
fortable, furnished  conveniently,  not  showily  ;  a  plain  sofa,  medium- 
sized  mirror,  a  few  plain  chairs,  two  rocking-chairs,  a  green  and 
white  three-ply  carpet.  But  there,  in  strong  contrast,  stood  a 
costly  pianoforte,  a  beautiful  harp  leaned  against  it,  and  a  small 
bookcase,  of  modern  pattern,  was  filled  with  books  gilded  and 
emhossed.  There  was  an  air  of  comfort  and  repose  about  the 
apartment,  and — it  being  the  hour  of  sunset— even  the  plainest  ob- 
jects were  now  mellowed  into  beauty  by  its  roseate  beams. 

Their  last  ray  kissed  the  cheek  of  a  young  girl  of  some  seven- 
teen summers,  who  sat  with  her  head  leaning  thoughtfully  upon 
her  hand,  her  elbow  resting  upon  a  table,  rich  brown  curls  falling 
profusely  over  her  white  neck  and  shoulders.  Her  di*css  was  of 
white  muslin,  with  short  sleeves,  gathered  into  the  binding  of  a 
half-high  neck,  and  confined  at  the  waist  by  a  light  blue  sash, — 
her  whole  habiliment  as  simple  as  a  babe's.  Alice  Sydenham 
was  beautiful. 

Opposite,  in  a  rocking-chair,  at  the  window,  sat  Mrs.  Caroline 
Sydenham,  her  mother,  whose  head  also  bent  forward,  as  if  in 
deep  reflection.  About  her  intelligent  countenance  still  lingered 
the  spirit  of  beauty,  but  care  and  grief  bad  traced  their  lines  upon 
her  forehead,  and  slightly  contracted  her  faultless  mouth,  Over 
white  temples  the  dark  hair  lay  smoothly  parted  ;  dark,  deep, 
dreamy  eyes  were  fringed  with  long  silken  lashes;  a  bright  red 
spot  burned  upon  either  cheek ;  upon  the  surface  of  the  thin  bands 
the  blue  veins  were  painfully  apparent.  She  was  in  middle  life — 
life's  summer  foretouehed  with  the  finger  of  autumn, — one  of  the 
few  who  was  old  before  their  time,  upon  whose  hearts  the  death- 
worm  fixes  early  his  remorseless  tooth,  gnawing  so  stealthily  at 
th.e  cords,  that,  one  by  one,  they  part  and  fall  away,  until  the  last 
is  loosened  and  the  victim  is  missed  from  her  accustomed  place. 

The  young  girl  looked  up,  flinging  back  the  brown  curls  from  a 
forehead  high  and  snowy,  and  revealing  from  under  moistened 
lashes  two  sweet  blue  eyes.  The  pale  rose  on  her  cheek  deepen'  d 
into  crimson  ;  her.  lip  quivered,  an<J  in  a  tremulous  voice,  she  said  : 
"  Mother,  I  cannot  marry  Lord  Lyndhurst ;  I  do  not  love  him  ; 
he  is  hateful  in  my  sight.  O,  that  tyrannical  will  of  his  !  At  the 
very  supposition  that  I  may  become  his  wife,  I  seem  to  feel  bis 


foot  upon  my  neck.  I  cannot,  cannot,  conquer  my  antipathy 
towards  his  person  ;  I  dislike  to  hear  him  speak.  Mother,  you 
left  a  princely  home  for  the  sake  of  one  you  loved.  Cannot  you 
realize  how  deep  would  be  the  misery,  the  shame,  of  rejecting  the 
man  you  loved,  to  be  united  lo  him  you  baled?" 

"  My  daughter,  why  remind  me  of  a  youthful  folly  ?  Have  not 
I  paid  the  lull  price  of  disobedience?  Has  not  God  bitterly 
avenged  my  wronged,  insulted  father?  The  stron  <  man  I  leaned 
upon  was  cut  down  in  early  manhood,  leaving  me,  with  a  helpless 
child,  to  loneliness  and  desolation.  My  father  cursed  me — vowed 
that  he  would  never  see  my  living  face.  Vet,  kind  even  in  his 
cruelty,  after  our  all  was  spent,  he,  unseen,  provided  me  with  this 
humble  home,  and  a  few  of  life's  luxuries,  for  your  sake,  Alice; 
for  I  know  that  those  sums  of  money,  sent  from  time  to  time  by 
unknown  hands,  have  been  sent  for  your  education  by  my  father. 
Through  all  my  own  slow  decline,  lie  has  supported  us.  I  love 
him  yet.  0,  that  before  I  die,  he  would  consent  to  see  my  face — 
to  let  me  full  at  his  feet  and  ask  his  forgiveness  !  Alice,  I  have 
wished  you  to  marry  Lord  Allen  Lyndhurst,  hoping  that  through 
such  an  honorable  union,  we  might  both  he  restored  to  favor,  and 
he  would  leave  you  bis  vast  estate,  instead  of  dividing  it  among 
more  distant  heirs.  However,  if,  as  you  say,  you  hate  him  {hale 
is  a  sinful  word,  my  child),  I  will  not  insist  upon  it;  but  0,  do 
not  marry,  as  you  love  me,  Herbert  Winthrop  ;  he  is  not  your 
equal.     Think  of  it — the  village  schoolmaster." 

"  Mother,"  said  the  now  fearfully  excited  girl,  "  Herbert  is  my 
equal,  ray  superior.  I  pity  you  !  Taught  in  childhood  that  the 
few  should  rule  the  many,  accustomed,  then,  to  look  upon  the 
children  of  the  poor  as  little  more  than  brutes,  yon  cannot  now 
throw  off  the  chains  of  that  early  discipline,  and  revere  what  God 
made  noble,  but  shudder  at  the  sun-burnt  cheek,  the  toil-hardened 
hand.  Ah,  I  see  it  now  !  the  shadow  which  has  always  rested  on 
your  happiness  is  revealed.  You  have  been  as  a  spark  cast  off 
from  its  native  planet,  wandering  alone  among  the  interminable 
fields  of  space;  as  a  single  drop  of  water  thrown  off  from  the 
bosom  of  its  mother  sea,  sighing  ever  to  return.  Knew  my  father 
this?  Did  he  see  the  haze  of  despondency  through  which  shone 
your  sunniest  smile?  did  he  see  you  ever  looking  backward,  shut- 
ting out  the  beautiful  light  of  love  and  happiness,  which  might 
have  cheered  your  onward  path  ?  I  will  be  happy.  Discontent 
shall  never  settle  as  a  mildew  blight  upon  every  green  thing  which 
springs  up  in  my  way." 

"Hush,  Alice  !  'Let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead/  When  the 
eagle  and  hawk  mate,  they  soon  weary  of  the  companionship." 

'■'Mother,  I  cannot  hear  such  language,  even  from  your  lips. 
Myv  father — my  poor  father !  no  wonder  that  he  died  ;  no  wonder 
that  the  fire  of  decay  already  burns  upon  your  cheek.  Would 
you  had  earlier  learned  that  no  worm  of  the  dust  has  any  inherent 
superiority  over  his  fellows  !  But  forgive  me;  I  distress  you." 
And  the  fair  girl  arose,  took  that  clammy  hand  in  hers,  kissed  her 
cheek,  and  waited  for  forgiveness,  which  was  accorded  through 
sobs  and  tears. 

"Lord  Lyndhurst!"  was  announced  by  the  only  servant.  Mrs. 
Sydenham  arose,  and,  paying  her  respects  to  him,  withdrew. 

"  What  say  you,  Alice  ?  Have  you  weighed  the  matter  well  ? 
Have  you  made  a  single  effort  to  submit  your  own  will  to  that  of 
your  only  parent?  Cannot  my  deep  love,  my  agony,  the  splen- 
did home  I  offer  you — cannot  all  these  move  you  to  compassion  ? 
Alice — 0,  Alice!  beautiful  yet  cold,  proud,  unfeeling, may  I  love, 
or  shall  I  learn  to  hate  you  ?  My  heart  weeps  blood ;  my  brain  is 
on  fire.  I  cannot,  cannot  live  and  see  you  another's  wife.  Nay, 
turn  not  those  eyes  away.  Why  is  their  cold  light  only  for  me — 
their  warm,  rich  light  of  love  for  that  peasant  boy,  that  village 
schoolmaster?  Alice — Alice,  on  bended  knee  I  declare  my  pas- 
sion ;  my  future  will  be  a  blank  without  you.     Pity  me  !" 

"llise,  Lord  Lyndhurst.  Such  language  ill  becomes  you.  Are 
not  you,  the  son  of  one  of  England's  proudest  daughters,  wooing 
like  a  shepherd-boy  the  child  of  poverty  and  obscurity  ?  In  the 
words  of  my  unhappy  mother,  '  how  can  the  eagle  mate  with  the 
hawk?'  Does  she  not  know,  who  left,  by  stealth,  the  proud  halls 
of  Eosedale  to  be  a  farmer's  bride?  Hear  me,  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
Rather  would  I  link  me  to  the  poorest  hind,  that  lifts  his  head  in 
the  proud  dignity  of  manhood,  beyond  the  broad  Atlantic,  ac- 
knowledging no  sovereign  save  the  Lord  of  heaven,  than  to  be 
the  slave  of  slaves,  the  titled  second  self  of  him  who  hows  before 
the  crowned  king  with  a  servile  neck,  a  bridled  tongue.  My  fa- 
ther, when  I  was  a  little  child  of  eight  years  old,  took  me  on  his 
knee  and  taught  me  lessons  of  the  spirit  of  liberty,  never  forgot- 
ten, though  he  has  long  dwelt  in  that  land  where  to  'Gesler  Cap' 
is  hung  up  on  the  gates  of  a  man's  conscience — " 

"  Hold,  young  girl !  Whence  came  this  strange  precocity  of 
treason?  Was  it  all  taught  you  by  that  long-deceased  father? 
Ah,  no !  it  is  the  vile  work  of  that  peasant  boy — that  village 
schoolmaster.  Alice,  you,  for  the  great  love  I  bear  you,  I  forgive, 
but  not  Aim — not  Herbert  Winthrop  !     Let  him  beware  !" 

The  tall,  lank  figure  of  Lord  Lyndhurst  seemed  to  loom  up 
with  gigantic  height;  bis  thin,  strongly-marked  features  contract- 
ed with  smothered  rage ;  a  wild  light  kindled  in  his  eyes;  away 
down  in  their  inky  depths  there  seemed  to  glow  two  red  sparks  of 
fire,  and  he  fixed  them  terribly  i  n  her,  and  gazed  until  a  chill 
crept  through  her  veins,  and  for  a  moment  she  imagined  herself 
in  the  power  of  a  fiend.  Without  another  word  he  left  her. 
"Mistress  wishes  to  sec  you,  Miss  Alice." 
There  sat  Mrs.  Sydenham,  her  head  bowed  upon  her  hand,  the 
big  tears  filtering  through  her  long  white  fingers,  her  face  whiter 
than  the  night-dress  which  wrapped  its  folds  about  her  person. 
Lifting  her  head  languidly,  and  fixing  her  large,  tearful  eyes  full 
upon  her  face,  she  said  : 

"Alice,  is  it  over?     Have  you  decided  V 

"Mother,  God  be  my  witness,  in  all  honesty  I  have  rejected 


Lord  Lyndhurst.  He  is  gone,  I  trust  forever,"  answered  Alice. 
"  Then  have  you  scaled  my  fate.  May  God  forgive  and  bless 
you!  I  am  dying!"  And  she  dropped  heavily  upon  the  arm  of 
her  chair.  Alice,  raising  her,  called  for  help.  The  servant  came. 
She  struggled  for  breath ;  the  blood  gushed  from  her  mouth  and 
nose,  streaming  over  her  night-robe,  as  they  laid  her  on  the  pil- 
low, and  the  white  dress  of  Alice  was  flecked  with  crimson  spots. 
"Go  for  the  doctor,  Jane;  quick!"  said  Alice,  as  she  com- 
menced bathing  with  water  her  mother's  face  and  chest. 

0,  that  terrible  hemorrhage  !  The  eyes,  at  first  big  with  terror, 
stood  out  from  their  sockets,  and  she  threw  her  arms  about  as  if 
in  pain ;  then  she  was  still ;  the  life-current  flowed  more  gently; 
the  eyes  slowly  closed  and  remained  shut  for  a  few  moments,  then 
opened  in  the  stare  of  death  ! 

The  young  girl  knew  that  she  was  alone  with  death,  and  yet  a 
superhuman  strength  sustained  her,  until  she  heard  the  doctor's 
voice  upon  the  threshold,  saying,  "  Which  way  ?  Where  is  Mrs. 
Sydenham?  Ah,  Alice,  my  poor  child!"  he  exclaimed,  as  he 
entered  to  see  her  faint  and  fall  upon  the  floor;  for  when  she 
heard  his  voice,  the  nerves,  long  strained  to  their  utmost  tension, 
relaxed,  and  strength  forsook  her.  He  bent  for  a  moment  over 
the  form  of  the  dead,  then  lifted  Alice  from  the  floor,  saying, 
as  he  sat  down  with  her  in  his  arms :  "  The  mother  is  gone  ;  let 
us  look  to  the  child.  Bring  a  clean  wrapper,  Jane."  And  he 
loosened  her  dress,  while  the  servant  went  for  the  clean  one. 
"Water  for  her  hands  now;  there — wash  and  wipe  them  ;  now 
help  me  to  put  on  the  wrapper;  now  for  her  chamber."  And  he 
carried  her  to  her  bed. 

"  The  blood— 0,  doctor  !  My  mother— did  I  kill  her?  Go  tell 
her  I  will  marry  Lord  Lyndhurst, — anything  to  save  her  life.  But 
she  is  gone,  gone,  gone  !  Say,  doctor,  is  she  indeed  dead  ?"  And 
Alice  slowly  awoke  to  consciousness  and  tears. 

"Poor  child  !"  said  Doctor  Blake,  kissing  her  forehead  ;  "such 
sorrows  are  the  lot  of  all.  But  be  calm,  if  possible;  there — don't 
weep."  And  he  wiped  away  the  now  flowing  tears,  and  adminis- 
tered a  powerful  opiate. 

Sleep  stole  gently  over  her  senses,  but  ever  and  anon,  as  her 
eyelids  fell  and  opened,  she  sobbed  out,  like  a  grieved  child  as 
she  was,  "Mother,  poor  mother,  did  I  kill  her?" 

That  sweet  cottage  home,  into  whose  vine-clad  windows  the  set- 
ting sunbeams  had  looked  and  smiled,  at  midnightwas  filled  with 
strangers,  performing  the  last  sad  offices  for  the  dead.  As  the 
lights  gleamed  from  room  to  room,  their  radiance  trembled  out 
upon  the  darkness,  and  fell  on  the  form  of  Herbert  Winthrop,  who 
leaned  heavily  against  the  porch,  mourning  for  her  who  had  re- 
fused the  trappings  of  wealth  and  power  for  his  sake.  There  he 
had  stood,  until  the  dews  of  night  had  gathered  upon  his  raven 
locks,  and  a  cold  tremor  ran  throughout  his  veins.  The  door 
opened  softly,  and  Doctor  Blake  stepped  out  upon  the  portico. 

"Why,  Herbert  Winthrop !  man,  what  mean  you?"  he  said, 
gazing  into  his  face.  "Ah,  trouble,  trouble!  Tes — I  have  heard 
of  this;  you  love  Alice  Sydenham.  Her  mother  betrothed  her  to 
the  young  Lord  Lyndhurst.  She  is  dead,  my  son.  Alice  is  bet- 
ter now — in  a  sweet  slumber.  She  loved  her  mother,  that  cold, 
stern  woman,  who  first  incurred  her  father's  wrath  by  marrying  a 
common  farmer;  then  too  late  discovering  her  mistake — for  she 
never  really  loved  him, — she  broke  his  heart  with  her  proud  air  of 
superiority,  worn  upon  all  occasions.  Alice  knew  her  weaknesses, 
and  will  forget  her  grief.  She  will  marry  whom  she  pleases.  But 
come;  go  home  with  me,"  he  said,  putting  his  fingers  on  bis  lips, 
as  he  began  to  thank  him  for  his  sympathy  and  kindness. 

The  red  beams  of  morning  stole  in  through  the  white  muslin 
curtains,  and  fell  upon  the  face  of  Alice  Sydenham,  awaking  her 
from  a  heavy  slumber.  For  the  first  time  she  welcomed  those 
messengers  of  love  with  tears.  The  sad  scene  of  y ester-even  was 
not  effaced ;  earth  looked  dark  and  sorrowful.  She  arose,  and 
with  trembling  footsteps  sought  the  parlor.  A  window  in  the 
hall  through  which  she  passed  showed  the  yard  and  street,  and  at 
the  gate  she  saw  a  carriage,  bearing  a  coat-of-arms,  and  four  beau- 
tiful white  horses  pawed  the  ground,  as  if  impatient  to  be  gone. 
She  lifted  the  latch,  holding  it  tightly  as  if  to  hush  its  grating 
sound,  and  stepped  softly  in.  There,  bending  over  the  corse  of 
her  mother,  stood  a  white-haired  man,  his  dress  and  bearing  that 
of  England's  proud  nobility. 

Alice  gazed  a  moment  from  behind  him  on  that  picture  of  death  ; 
then  stooping  forward,  laid  her  hand  on  the  old  man's  arm.  He 
started,  turned,  and  gazed  at  her  and  at  the  dead  alternately. 

"  You  are  Alice  Sydenham  ?"  he  said,  after  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion. "  I  am  James  Poscoe,  Earl  of  Rosedale,  your  grandfather. 
You  arc  aware  that  the  Lady  Caroline  Roscoe  married  in  opposi- 
tion to  my  will,  and  the  consequence  has  been  a  lifetime  separation. 
I  vowed  rashly  never  to  see  her  living  face  again;  but  I  have 
watched  over  her  fate  and  yours.  To  me  she  owed  her  living;  to 
me  you  owe  your  education.  My  rash  vow  is  fulfilled.  Do  you 
acknowledge  my  right  to  protect  you  ?  Will  you  accept  my  love, 
and  share  with  me  a  princely  yet  desolate  home  %"  And  he  folded 
her  to  his  bosom.     She  lay  like  a  crushed  lily  there. 

It  was  a  moment  of  weakness,  and  passed  away.  She  lifted 
her  head  proudly,  took  his  hand  in  hers,  and  led  him  to  a  seat ; 
then  sitting  down  beside  him,  said  : 

"I  owe  you  much,  sir,  and  if  it  be  in  my  power  to  render  your 
declining  years  more  happy,  I  shall  consider  it  a  privilege  to  do 
so  ;  but  for  the  curse  upon  my  mother,  I  owe  you  nothing.  You 
had  no  right  to  make  her  life  one  living  death.  O,  it  is  a  bitter 
thing  to  lose  a  mother,  and  yet  I  rejoice  also  she  is  at  rest." 

"  My  daughter,  come  to  me,  and  I  will  pray  for  you  daily,  that, 
as  a  wandering  lamb,  you  may  yet  be  brought  back  to  the  fold  of 
the  Great  Shepherd.  To-morrow  the  Lady  Caroline  Roscoe  will 
be  buried  according  to  the  rank  of  her  family.  Peace  to  the  ashes 
of  my  poor  misguided  child  !" 
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As  he  spoke,  he  arose-;  ki  cd  the  pale  lip  of  tho  sleeper,  pn  ed 
the  band  of  Alice,  and  was  gone. 

The  Lady  Caroline  wrf  laid  En  the  vault  of  tin  Roscoes,  with 
.,11  the  pomp  of  nobility.    Alice  returned  to  the  cottage  to  remain 

si,,,,  ;:  week  only,  at  her  urgent  request.    0,thel line    oi 

I e  from  whence  death  has  removed  on  inmate  ! — the  d*  olati 

nesi  of  that  heart  which  is  bereaved  of  n  kind  mother!  As  she 
sat  al  the  window  musing  in  pensive  melancholy,  memory  was 
i,i,  ,  with  tlie  past. 

"  M»y  I  como  in,  dear  Alice  V  said  a  voice  at  her  elbow. 

"  o,  Herbert,  I  have  hoped  you  would  conn.-.  Yes,  yea,  come 
in.  Shu  is  an  angel  now.  Thai  unjust,  prejudice  is  gone.  She 
looks  down  from  heaven,  urn!  sues  the  purity  of  your  soul,  the 
uprightness  of  your  purposes,  and  smile*. " 

•■  They  tell  me,  Alice,  that  you  are  the  Lady  Alice  Roscoe  now, 
--  that  your  grandfather,  the  ISarl  of  Uosedale,  lias  restored  to  von 
your  mother's  rights.     <>,  Alice,  von  will  forget  mo!" 

"Never!  Look  at  me.  Is  there  a  lie  in  my  glance  1  Trust 
mo.  My  grandfather  is  my  only  living  relative,  save  a  few  dis- 
tant cousins.  Ho  is  old.  lie  offers  me  a  homo,  his  love,  confi- 
dence, fortune.  1  must  go  to  biin,  and  he  his  affectionate  child, 
cheering  his  lust  hours  with  the.  presence  of  affection.  Herbert 
Winthrop,  if  it  bo  <  iod's  will  that  1  thus  outlive  him,  you  will  find 
me  still  your  own,  unehangod  ;  (ill  then  wo  must  bo  separate." 

"  Go,  and  bo  happy.  It  is  hard,  but  noble  and  right.  What 
nm  1  that  I  should  dare  to  love  you?  You  will  he  surrounded  by 
tho  high-born  and  rich ;  if  you  love  any  better,  forget  me.  I 
shall  see  you  sometimes,  Alice.  1  will  watch  for  you.  You  will 
look  at  ine  and  smile,  and  then  I  shall  he  happy." 

"  Doubt  not,  my  friend  ;  if  we  do  our  duty  lie  will  yet  unite 
ami  bless  us." 

Thus  they  conversed,  until  the  light  of  tho  newly-risen  moon 
stole  in  through  the  vines,  and  lay  in  a  broad  belt  of  silver  upon 
the  carpet. 

"  1  must  go  now,  Alice.     Must  I  say  farewell  V 

"  Yes,  while  wo  both  have  strength.  Herbert,  I  love  you — I 
have  often  told  you  so  ;  but,  now  that  we  are  parting  for  a  long 
time,  I  wish  to  repeat  the  words  \  1  wish  you  to  understand,  to 
feel  that  you  arc  a  part  of  my  very  life." 

"  God  bless  you,  my  own  Alice,  and  keep  you  thus  pure  and 
truthful  amidst  the  temptations  of  wealth  and  show  !" 

He  folded  her  to  bis  bosom,  kissed  her  pale  check,  and  mingled 
his  tears  with  hers.  Did  she  imagine  it,  or  did  she  hear  other  foot- 
steps than  those  of  her  departing  lover?  Had  not  the  vines  rus- 
tled as  they  talked,  and  a  pair  of  inquisitive  eyes  looked  in  upon 
them  ?  But  her  grief  was  too  deep  for  fears.  He  was  gone — she 
wept  long  and  bitterly.  Slowly  and  sorrowfully  he  wended  his 
way  from  the  cottage  towards  the  village,  hardly  earing  whither 
he  turned,  until  he  found  himself  beside  a  spring,  where  in  hap- 
pier days  he  had  often  met  his  beloved.  He  paused,  and  leaned 
against  an  ancient  oak,  watching  the  moonbeams  as  they  shim- 
mered over  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  tho  tree-shadows  which 
fell  softly,  undulating  along  the  borders  of  the  lake. 

But  see  that  little  feathery  cloud  of  mist,  which  gathers  slowly 
into  a  more  tangible  form,  waxing  denser  and  denser  until  it  as- 
sumes a  human  outline,  and  long,  flowing  robes.  A  shudder 
steals  throughout  his  veins  ;  for  a  moment  strength  forsakes  him. 
But  shame,  brave  heart ; — are  you  not  a  man,  Herbert  Winthrop  ? 
You  tear  not  mortal  man,  why  be  startled  at  a  shadow  ?  So 
thought  he,  and  smiled  scornfully  at  his  own  weakness.  It  glides 
along  to  the  water's  edge,  raises  a  shadowy  finger,  pointing  to  the 
right  of  the  spot  where'he  stauds.  Hark!  was  that  the  wind,  or 
did  he  hear- the  whisper,  "  beware  V  He  starts  aside.  At  that 
moment  there  was  a  flash — a  report.  That  start  saved  him.  The 
misty  figuro  of  the  lake  is  gone. 

Quick  as  that  flash,  he  darts  forward  into  the  thicket  to  discover 
the  villain  that  fired  the  pistol.  Onward,  onward  he  goes ;  the 
vines  snap  asunder  as  he  plies  his  way  iu  hot  pursuit.  He  hears 
the  panting  breath  of  the  retreating  coward  ;  he  presses  on,  is 
close  upon  biin  ;  there  he  is  entangled  in  the  underbrush — he  is 
his.  The  pistol  is  raised  again  ;  hut  he  wrests  it  from  his  grasp, 
and  with  the  power  of  a  giant  drags  him  forth,  and  on  through 
the  brush  and  vines,  over  the  uneven  surface  of  the  ground,  hack 
to  the  margin  of  the  lake ;  there  he  hurls  him  like  a  serpent  to  the 
earth,  planting  bis  foot  upon  his  ueek. 

"  Wretch  !"  he  said,  gazing  down  into  his  moon-lit  face,  "whose 
gold  has  tempted  you  to  perform  so  black  a  deed? — for  in  your 
heart  you  have  committed  murder.  Speak  or  die!  O,  I  must 
loose  your  vile  throat."     And  he  removed  his  foot. 

"  Lord  Lyndhurst,"  stammered  he. 

"  Lord  Lyndhurst !  ha,  ha  !  I  thought  it  might  be  his  lordship. 
Yes,  and  here  is  the  fool's  own  name  upon  the  weapon — proof 
positive  of  his  villany  put  into  my  very  hands.  Look  up,  das- 
tard, and  read  vour  noble  lord's  illustrious  cognomen  in  gilt  upon 
this  pistol;  shows  it  not  well,  even  in  this  moonlight  ?  Say,  may 
1  borrow  of  you  this  instrument  of  death  i" 

"Mercy,  for  sweet  St.  Mary's  sake." 

"Yes,  yes,  I  will  have  mercy,  for  Jesus,'  not  Mary's,  sake. 
Poor  foolish  man,  you  look  not  like  a  murderer.  Was  this  foul 
act  your  only  remedy  for  gaunt  starvation — to  take  the  life  of 
Herbert  Winthrop,  the  village  school-master.  Gee  up  now,  and 
be  a  wiser  man.  Here  is  a  little  sum  of  money  to  buy  what  you 
need,  if  your  necessity  is  great.  Go,  I  forgive  you,  and  will  pray- 
that  in  future  you  may  not  be  led  into  temptation." 

"  0,  sir,  you  have  saved  my  soul!"  he  answered,  subdued  to 
tears,  and  kneeling  at  his  feet.  "Mv  wife  was  sick,  my  babes 
starving,  I  had  uo  work,  be  offered  me  great  riches,  and  1  fell.  ' 

"  Poor  fellow,  I  forgive — pray  to  Him  for  pardon  who  saved 
you  from  crime.  And  such  are  our  nobility;  they  first  starve 
their  dependants,  then  use  them  for  vile  purposes — gold   as  a 


bait.    ( ►,  England,  my  country,  could  I  redeem  your 
daoghtoi    from  honi         I      ■  life !   An 

ir   i  ,  i   live  on  and   hope  foi    lw  ttt  i   da;  I  ir  land." 

Placing  the  pistol  of  I 


•Alice  Sydenham,  now  Lad}  daly  installed 

in  the  pajaco  of  tho  Karl  of  Uo    dale,  and  by  i  ■      iity  and 

gontle  manners,  won  the  love  of  all  its  inmates.     Willi  the 
spirit  of  a  child,    he  ■  azed  down  from  the  high  windows  upon 
the  far  off  hill-,  tho  green-bosomed  valleys,  dotted  with  unnum- 
bered   homes    and    crossed    with    eon  nil.--      rivulets.      The  sleek 

steeds  of  the  aristocracy,  chained  to  their  gilded  coachc  ,  trolled 
along  the  highways,  ecming  icarcclv  larger  than  their  pictured 
semblance  ■  in  children'  books ;  market-women  with  their  baskets 
on  their  arms,  looked  like  very  babies  in  statue;  and  group  ol 
children  at  ploy  like  flocka  of  pigeons  on  the  ground.  All  thi  i 
things  were  new  and  charming  to  the  young  girl,  who  hod  never 
been  beyond  the  village,  wIiojc  old  Gothic  church  with  tall  stee- 
ple and  arched  windows  had  ever  been  to  her  unpractised  eye  a 
giant  specimen  of  perfection  in  architecture;  who  thought  the 
little  strip  of  woodland  skirting  the  borders  of  her  favorite  lake 
almost  a  chain  of  mountains.  She  had  read  of  "the  Alps,"  and 
and  traced  out  the  "  Allcghanics  "  on  her  map,  in  the  course  of 
her  education  ;  she  had  read  of  the  palaces  and  cathodrala  Of  an- 
cient Home,  and  heard  her  lady  mother  tell  of  all  the  beautiful 
and  stately  surroundings  of  her  own  happy  childhood  ;  but  never 
had  she  imagined  scenes  so  beautiful,  so  picturesque,  SO  sublime 
as  those  which  now  wooed  her  daily  to  a  seat  in  one  of  the  high- 
est palace  windows.  She  roamed  about  beautiful  gardens,  and 
through  the  ancient  park,  never  weary ;  she  rode  out  with  bis 
lordship,  and  listened  with  delight  to  his  tales  of  olden  times,  and 
the  lords  and  ladies  who  once  flitted  about  those  grounds  in  gaudy 
dresses,  or  rode  out  with  showy  equipages  and  mounted  retainers 
— she  liked  to  hear  all  this,  and  he  was  happy  to  find  in  her  an 
attentive  listener.  With  truly  filial  piety  she  strove  to  make 
smooth  the  last  mile  of  descent  over  the  western  hill  of  life  ;  and 
lie  felt  this,  and  loved  devotedly  his  beautiful  grandchild. 

"  The  noble  ladies  of  England  are  very  beautiful,  and  all  seem 
queen-like  to  your  unsophisticated  grandchild,  dear  sir.  I  some- 
times make  an  awkward  attempt  at  aristocratic  manners,  but 
never  reach  the  perfect  self-possession,  the  becoming  hauteur,  of 
the  lady  Annas  and  countess  Julias,  etc.,  whom  I  daily  meet.  But 
I  am  trying  to  grow  taller  every  hour,  sir,  for  your  sake.  I'll 
make  their  lady  highnesses  look  up  in  due  time — I,  Lady  Alice 
Koscoe."    And  she  smiled  archly. 

"  You  are  fast  growing  into  aristocratic  manners,  m}-  dear — I 
am  pleased  with  your  progress,"  he  replied,  smiling  in  turn. 
"  You  arc  making  a  sensation  now — will  do  to  be  introduced  to 
her  majesty  of  England  very  soon.  I  have  already  had  overtures 
for  your  fair  hand.  Lord  Charles  Breakwater  of  Breakwater 
House,  only  fifty,  and  very  amiable,  and  Count  George  Parker 
Fitzhelm,  whose  youth  would  be  the  only  obstacle  to  your  union 
at  preseut,  both  his  majesty's  favorites,  and  my  friends,  have  pro- 
posed for  your  hand.  But  we  will  wait,  Alice  ;  I  could  not  re- 
sign you  as  a  constant  companion  so  soon.  We  will  think  of  this 
in  future." 

"  Thank  you,  dear  sir  ;  please  put  far  off  such  grave  consider- 
ations.    I  am  too  happy  now  to  wish  for  a  change  of  condition." 

George  Parker  Pitzhclm,  Count  of  Sunderland,  loved  Alice 
Roscoe.  His  estate  was  but  a  few  miles  distant  from  Rosedale  ; 
and  the  old  earl,  who  was  fond  of  him  for  his  deceased  father's 
sake,  invited  him  often  to  visit  him,  and  insisted  upon  his  staying 
long  when  he  came,  saying  something  like  this  : 

"  George,  my  boy,  your  father  was  my  earliest  friend,  your 
mother  one  of  the  loveliest  of  her  sex  ;  for  their  sakes  I  am  yours 
till  death.  Come  to  us  often  and  stay  long.  When  weary  of  the 
old  man's  tediousness,  turn  to  the  Lady  Alice,  who  is  as  fresh 
and  beautiful  as  the  opening  rosebud.  You  may  walk  with  her 
in  the  park,  where  the  little  chit  romps  daily;  ride  with  her  on 
horseback,  in  which  art  she  can  beat  you,  and  make  yourself  gen- 
erally agreeable.  But  no  love-making,  mind  you — leave  me  all 
her  heart — no  baby-talk,  upon  pain  of  my  severe  displeasure." 

"Ah,  yes,  I  understand,  my  lord.  I  may  visit  the  rose  with 
shut  eyelids,  go  where  the  music  is  with  deaf  ears;  in  a  word,  I 
may  worship  the  Lady  Alice  as  a  distant  star,  but  presume  no 
farther  without  your  lordship's  permission — 1  obey." 

But  upon  one  occasion  he  forgot,  and  pressed  him  earnestly  for 
her  band,  or  rather  for  permission  to  woo  and  win  her  for  himself. 

One  year  had  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Mrs.  Sydenhan,  when 
Alice  reluctantly  laid  aside  her  mourning,  arrayed  herself  in  tiie 
most  costly  fabrics,  and  was  introduced  at  court.  Jewels  gleamed 
in  her  hair  and  glittered  on  her  bosom  ;  pearls  encircled  her  fault- 
less neck,  and  diamonds,  pure  as  water  drops,  shone  in  the  brace- 
lets which  spanned  her  beautiful  arms  Her  beauty,  and  the  evi- 
dent favor  with  which  the  king  and  queen  regarded  her,  aroused 
a  spirit  of  envy  at  first  among  the  noble  ladies  there;  but  they 
soon  found  a  balm  fur  their  secret  sufferings  in  the  recollection 
that  through  her  veins  courced  plebeian. blood.  They  were  happy 
too  in  the  discovery  of  her  perfect  naturalness,  and  lack  of  that 
hauteur  which  they  considered  as  essential  to  nobility  as  the  jew- 
els which  adorned  their  persons.  Alice  knew,  but  seemed  not  to 
know,  all  this;  winning  them  slowly  by  her  childlike  trust,  and 
while  they  learned  to  love  her,  many  a  high-born  gentleman  bowed 
to  the  witchery  of  her  native  charms. 

Another  year  was  gone.  James  Koseoe,  Earl  of  Rosedale,  lay 
upon  his  deathbed.  Early  in  the  morning  he  was  fouud  by  his 
attendants,  moaning  with  pain,  flinging  his  arms,  rolling  bis  head 
from  side  to  side,  and  calling  for  his  grandchild.  She  was  sum- 
moned from  her  chamber,  and  only  arrived  to  receive  tho  last 
look  of  his  fading  eyes,  to  feel  the  last  faint  pressure  of  his  stiffen- 


ing bund,  and  hear  nil  laH  word*,  which  proved  "  the  ruling 
g  iu  death." 

"Alice,  all  U  TOOTS — live  >ur  name  and  title." 

him,  bent  her  head  nj  ,  hand, 

!<t-     Vcrj    kind  he  had   been  to  her, 

ami  in  performing  the  sacred  dnti  Id,  bhe  had  learned 

to  love  iiini  a 

I    when  it    comi 

l.   There  v  ■   a  huriying  to  and  fro  of  countless  fool  tops,  and 

the  low,  lad  wail  of  SOITOW  WOJ  heard  in  vwry  apartment   of  that 

be  had  been  tho  kind*  i  xs,  generous 

in  the  to  all  who  never  prehiuritd  to  cross  bis  iron  will. 


'  ■      mourning,  Alice  -j(  once  more  on  a  low  ^eat  iu 

the  park,  under  her  favorite  hhade-tree,  an  attendant  wailing  n  ill  - 

in  call.    Btcaltbily  and  slow,   pale  and   ■onowfol,  approached 
Gooi   '   ETitzhelm,  Count  of  Sunderland. 

"Only  once  more,  Alice — hear  me  once  more/'  he  said,  in 
tone-  low  ami  tremulous,  "  The  happiness  of  my  life  hangs  <<;. 
your  answer.      Will  you  not  try  to  love  me?" 

She  hesitated  a  moment,  loth  to  crubh  the  hope  of  a  heart  SO 
noble,  then  said  :     "  1  love  another." 

A  whiteness  Btolc  over  his  features  like  unto  de^th  ;  he  stag- 
gered, and  leaned  hack  ogainsi  the  tree. 

"  Love  whom,  Alice  '"  be  cried,  in  bitter  agony.  "  Jf  I  mutt 
resign  you  to  another,  let  me  at  least  know  that  you  have  a  chance 
fur  happiness." 

"  Sit  down,  my  friend,  and  heur  me,"  she  said,  sorrowfully,  vet 
firmly.  And  then  Bhe  told  him  the  story  of  her  earlier  life,  of 
the  shadow  of  that "  curse "  which  rested  on  her  early  home,  of 
Herbert  Winthrop  the  village  schoolmaster,  concluding  the  touch- 
ing tale  with  these  word* :  "  I  am  about  to  unite  my  fate  with 
that  of  a  noble  man,  and  leave  England  forever.  My  grand- 
father's last  words  were,  'Alice,  all  is  yours — live  worthy  of  your 
name  and  title.'  A  condition  was  inferred;  and  when  1  n 
the  proud  name  of  the  Roscocs,  I  will  also  resign  my  inheritance. 
How  poor  a  thing  is  rank,  when  for  its  sake  a  man  may  be  led  to 
curse  his  only  child,  to  vow  that  he  will  never  see  her  living  face 
again  !  These  broad,  beautiful  lands  will  soon  pass  into  the  pos- 
session of  more  distant  heirs,  and  with  a  heart  at  peace  with  (Jod 
and  man,  I  go  to  a  land  where  there  is  true  nobility,  and  no  sove- 
reign save  the  Lord  of  heaven." 

"  Go,  and  be  happy.  The  spell  is  broken — the  dream  is  ended. 
You  are  too  pure,  too  good,  to  share  the  lot  of  one  enchained  by 
empty  vanities.     A  crown  could  not  ennoble  you — farewell." 


A  tall,  gray  vessel  left  its  foaming  track  upon  the  bosom  of  the 
broad  Atlantic.  Tearful  eyes  watched  her  from  the  shore  as  the 
white  sails  lessened  and  black  hull  faded  in  the  distance  ;  tearful 
eyes  gazed  backward  from  her  crowded  deck,  and  many  a  prayer 
for  dear  ones  left  behind  was  voiced  by  quivering  lip.-. 

Three  days  out  at  sea,  and  all  is  well.  The  sun  glides  down 
the  sky,  setting  like  a  ball  of  fire  in  the  midst  of  the  watery  waste. 
Dusky  twilight  lasts  for  one  short  hour,  and  then  comes  up  the 
moon,  enveloping  all  around  with  a  silvery  sheen.  Arm-in-arm, 
slowly  pacing  the  deck,  conversing  in  low,  earnest  tones,  walk  two 
— a  youth  and  maiden.     Hark  !  what  say  they  1 

"  Alice,  my  old  enemy,  Lord  Lyndhurst,  is  on  board.  In  the 
morning  I  recognized  him  in  the  cabin — at  twilight  he  brushed 
past  me  as  I  came  on  deck.  He  is  changed,  yet  the  same  wild 
light  is  in  his  eye.  He  saw  without  seeming  to  notice  me,  and 
smiled  a  wicked  smile." 

"  Husband,  you  startle  me.  The  last  time  I  looked  upon  his 
face  there  was  a  strange  expression  there ;  away  down  in  the 
depths  of  his  large  dark  eyes  1  seemed  to  see  two  sparks  of  lire. 
His  presence  here  bodes  us  no  good.  But  see  that  cloud  ;  it  sep- 
arates from  the  mass — is  coming  this  way— takes  the  outline  of  a 
human  form.  There,  is  uot  that  a  veritable  arm  ?  And  see,  a  long 
vapory  finger  points  this  way." 

He  turned  ;  a  dagger  glittered  in  the  darkness  a  few  paces  from 
where  he  stood.  He  sprang  forward,  clenching  the  arm  that  held 
it,  snapping  it  in  twain  at  a  blow. 

"Die!"  whispered  Lord  Lyndhurst,  hoarsely — for  it  was  he — 
shaking  him  off,  producing  a  second  instrument  of  destruction. 

Herbert  fell  upon  him,  wrestling  mightily  for  life  or  death,  some- 
times conquering,  again  overpowered;  now  his  foot  is  upon  his 
neck,  now  he  reels  under  one  of  his  desperate  strokes ;  chokes 
him,  is  choked  in  turn  ;  his  forehead  is  bleeding  with  a  dagger 
scratch  ;  his  hands  are  torn  by  his  nails  and  teeth.  Anon,  he  gains 
the  victory,  lifts  him  high  in  air,  and  hurls  him  away,  over  the 
vessel's  side.  A  faint  cry,  a  splash,  and  all  is  over.  Down,  down 
he  goes  into  the  depths  of  the  sea,  the  murder  spot  black  upon 
bis  heart.  All  this  bad  been  a  moment's  work.  "  JIurder,  mur- 
der !"  was  shouted  from  stem  to  stern,  and  men  from  all  quarters 
rushed  to  the  scene  too  late.  Alice  had  shouted  for  help  when 
her  husband  first  closed  with  his  enemy,  then  fainted  and  fell. 
There  she  lay,  unconsiious,  half  way  to  the  hatch;  and  Herbert, 
hruised  and  bleeding,  lay  panting  where  he  had  fallen  exhausted. 

"  I  told  you  there  was  a  devil  in  that  man's  eye,"  said  a  tar  to 
his  comrade.  "  How  he  got  on  deck  is  a  mystery.  Hadn't  we 
watched  him  with  our  lynx  eyes  for  an  hour,  and  just  as  we  con- 
cluded lie  was"  mad  as  a  wildcat,  and  we  would  lock  him  up,  he 
slipped  through  our  tingeis  like  an  eel,  and  we  heard  that  con- 
founded racket  overhead — the  fishes  eat  him !  But  come,  let's 
carry  the  lady  below,  and  get  the  breath  of  life  into  that  poor 
fellow  there,  panting  like  a  race-horse,  when  the  fun  is  over." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winthrop  landed  safely  on  the  shores  of  America, 
and  there  found  a  peaceful  and  happy  home.  He  became  a  dis- 
tinguished citizen  of  a  free  State  ;  she  was  the  ruling  star  of  an 
intelligent  community,  beloved  and  respected  by  all  who  knewher 
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A  few  months  since  we  presented  our  readers  with  a  series  of  views  representing  sev- 
eral interesting  features  of  this  beautiful  and  prosperous  city.  We  now  continue  the 
illustrations,  premising  that  they  were  drawn  expressly  for  us  by  Mr.  Waud,  a  superior 
artist,  on  the  spot,  and  have  been  engraved  in  the  best  style.  The  first  picture  is  a  gen- 
eral view  of  a  portion  of  the  city  as  it  rises  from  the  water.  On  the  left  hand  side  of 
the  sketch,  where  the  steamship  is  lying,  is  the  Great  Eastern  Depot,  with  a  train  of 
cars  on  the  track.  .  Factories  and  warehouses  are  here  clustered  together,  and  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  picture  is  the  berth  destined  for  the  Great  Eastern  Steamer,  now  called  the 
Leviathan,  of  which  we  present  an  accurate  drawing  on  the  first  page  of  the  present 
number.  In  the  foreground  is  the  usual  variety  of  shipping  to  be  seen  at  this  point,  the 
whole  forming  an  exceedingly  interesting  picture,  which  will  be  recognized  in  all  its  de- 
tails by  those  familiar  with  the  place.  The  second  view  is  the  new  Baptist  Church,  Free 
Street,  certainly  a  very  striking  and  elegant  structure.  The  tower  and  spire  are  pecu- 
liarly graceful  and  well  proportioned  ;  and  the  building  is  a  great  addition  to  the  orna- 
mental architecture  of  the  city.  In  the  view  of  Congress  Street  on  the  next  page,  are 
seen  two  other  churches,  the  First  Parish  and  the  Third  Methodist.  Some  items  re- 
specting the  principal  places  of  public  worship  in  the  city  may  not  prove  uninteresting 
to  our  readers.  The  various  places  of  public  worship  in  the  city,  in  the  aggregate,  can 
probably  seat  about  twelve  thousand  persons.  The  church  of  the  First  Parish  was 
erected  in  1825,  and  dedicated  Februaiy,  1826.  The  original  meeting-house  was  the 
first  built  in  the  State.  The  church  of  the  Third  Parish  was  erected  in  1809— and  oc- 
cupied by  two  societies  preceding  the  present.  The  Park  Street  Church  was  built  by 
the  Methodists  in  1828,  and  sold  by  them  in  1835.  The  Portland  Circuit  of  Methodists 
was  established  in  1794,  and  the  first  society  was  organized  1795.  The  Chestnut  Street 
Church  was  dedicated  February  17,  1811.  The  first  Christian  Society  was  established 
in  1810,  and  has  borne  the  several  names  of  Christians,  Free-will  Baptists,  and  Union 
Society.  In  1827  the  Casio  Street  Church  was  erected.  In  1830,  the  Temple  Street 
Chapel.  The  First  Baptist  Church  was  constituted  July  24,  1801.  The  First  Baptist 
Society  incorporated  February  12,  1820.  The  First  Baptist  Mceting-houee  was  erected 
in  1803.  In  1811,  the  Federal  Street  Church  was  erected.  The  Free  Street  Church 
was  originally  a  theatre.  The  Swedenborgians  commenced  their  meetings  in  1824. 
Their  present  chapel  was  built  in  1837.  The  First  Episcopal  Church  (St.  Paul's)  was 
formed  November  4,  1763.  St  Stephens' is  the  successor  of  St.  Paul's.  St.  Luke's 
Church  was  erected  in  1855.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  erected  by  subscription 
in  1828,  but  preaching  to  the  denomination  commenced  in  1827.  The  Seaman's  Church 
or  Bethel  was  first  organized  in  1827,  hut  the  property  became  forfeited  to  the  mortga- 
gees, and  in  1847  the  present  church  was  built.  The  first  Ministry  to  the  Poor  was  es- 
tablished in  1845,  by  the  Trinitarian  Congregational  Societies — in  1847,  the  Unitarian 
Societies,  and  in  1852  the  Baptist  Societies,  united  for  similar  purposes.     The  First 
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Society  of  Friends  was  collected  in  1743.  In  1790  the  present  society  was  established. 
In  1795  they  commenced  building  the  brick  meeting-house,  which  they  sold  in  1850,  and 
in  1S51  built  and  occupied  a  small  chapel  on  Oak  Street.  The  Trinitarian  Congrega- 
tionalism, principally  from  High  Street  Church,  built  the  beautiful  brick  church  in  State 
Street  at  a  cost  of  about  320,000,  in  1851.  The  Preble  Street  Chapel  was  built  in  the 
same  year,  on  land  presented  by  Mrs.  Preble,  and  was  dedicated  October  29,  1851. 
The  Methodists  also  erected  a  neat  chapel  on  Munjoy's  Hill,  fronting  on  Congress 
Street,  in  1851,  the  land  for  which  was  generously  given  by  Dr.  Eliphalet  Clark.  Con- 
gress Street,  as  will  be  seen  by  our  engraving,  is  a  very  beautiful  avenue,  flanked  by 
elegant  structures,  and  lined  with  shade  trees,  for  the  beauty  of  which  the  city  of  Port- 
land is  renowned.  Our  third  picture  represents  the  Great  Eastern  Depot  on  Commer- 
cial Street,  with  the  large  machine  shop  connected  therewith.  The  development  of  the 
railway  system  as  connected  with  Portland,  has  given  a  prodigious  impetus  to  its  busi- 
ness, and  will  in  the  future  produce  extraordinary  results.  The  terminus  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  at  Portland,  embraces  probably  the  most  extensive  accommodations  for 
the  transaction  of  business  to  be  found  in  the  United  States.  The  Company  owns  a 
frontage  of  nearly  two  miles  upon  the  deep  water  of  Portland  harbor,  in  which  wharves 
are  extended,  so  as  to  form  a  succession  of  docks,  of  any  required  number  or  extent. 
The  passenger  station,  of  brick,  just  completed,  444  feet  in  length  "by  96  in  width,  is  ar- 
ranged with  a  complete  suit  of  offices,  and  is  fitted  up  with  every  convenience  and  ac- 
commodation that  could  be  devised  for  such  a  purpose.  There  is  a  freight  depot  550 
feet  in  length,  part  of  it  75  and  the  remainder  90  feet  in  width  ;  another,  450  by  42  feet, 
connected  with  it  by  covered  passage-ways,  and  several  large  warehouses  upon  the 
wharves,  used  in  connection  with  lines  of  steamboats.  The  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence 
Railroad  is  by  far  the  most  important  enterprise  that  has  ever  engaged  the  attention  ot 
the  people  of' Maine.  It  is  a  division  of  the  great  line  which  connects  Portland  with 
Montreal  and  Quebec,  thereby  furnishing  the  two  latter  places  with  a  new  port  of  entry ; 
a  port  among  the  most  safe,  convenient  and  easy  of  access,  connected  with  the  Ameri- 
can continent;  and  on  the  other  hand,  opening  to  the  people  of  Portland  and  of  the 
State,  a  direct  channel  to  the  vast  grain-growing  regions  of  the  "West.  On  the  part  ot 
Maine,  a  charter  was  granted  February  10,  1845,  title  as  above,  capital  stock  $5,000,000  ; 
and  the  charter  of  so  much  of  the  route  as  traverses  the  province  of  Lower  Canada,  was 
obtained  from  the  Canadian  Parliament,  March  17th,  1845,  title  St.  Lawrence  and  At- 
lantic Railroad, — capital  stock,  £600,000.  The  Company  of  the  Maine  portion  of  the 
route  was  organized  September  25,  1845.  The  road  was  opened  to  Montreal,  July  18, 
1853,  and  to  Quebec,  November  27,  1854.  The  portion  from  Portland  to  Island  Pond 
has  since  been  permanently  leased  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company  of  Canada, 
and  is  now  known  as  the  Portland  District  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway.  The  whole 
road  is  built  of  an  elevation  sufficient  to  prevent  obstruction  from  snow  and  ice,  the  gauge- 
is  5  1-2  feet  in  the  clear  between  the  rails,  which  are  laid  with  the  view  to  a  double  track. 
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[continued  from  paoe  405.] 

The  young  deputy,  hastening 

to  tho  prison,  was  soon  confront 

cd  with  the  miserable  wretch, 

whoso  Inst  hope  vanished  with 
the  appearance  of  his  victim. 

"  How/'ho gasped, with  ashy 
lips,  "how  did  you  make  your 
cscuno  from — " 

"Tlio  miserable  trap  you  set 
for  mo  to  Btarve  in  ?"  interrupt- 
ed the  deputy,  sternly  ;  "learn, 
then,  that  providence  ever  pro- 
vided means  to  baulk  the  de- 
signs of  the  wicked.  I  escaped 
to  sco  you  sutler  the  fate  with 
which  you  threatened  mo.  You 
know,  I  suppose,  that  your  trial 
will  lend  you  to  the  block  i" 

"Save  mo — save  mo  1"  ox- 
claimed  the  wretched  man,  in 
trembling  accents.  "  You  can 
do  it  if  you  will — you  aro  the 
onlv  person  who  can  bring  any 
evidence  against  mo;  if  you  are 
merciful,  then,  permit  me  to 
leave  the  country  with  my  life." 
"  Permit  you  to  loavo  to  avoid 
a  merited  punishment,  and  to 
carry  on  your  intrigues  else- 
where ?"  said  the  deputy,  coldly. 
"  No,  no,  M.  Herbois,  or  Cal- 
onno — since  you  assume  a  dou- 
ble name — ii'  you  had  simply 
done  me  an  injury,  I  might  for- 
give you ;  but  you  have  plotted 
against  the  nation,  and  yon 
have  persecuted  the  innocent 
and  unoffending.  You  have 
already  caused  the  death  of  an 
innocent  person,  and  you  wish 
further  to  ruin  the  unprotected 
daughter  of  your  victim.  You 
would  endeavor  to  force  an  an- 
gel to  become  the  wife  of  a 
devil !"  continued  Gustavo,  vehemently. 

"  0,  I  will  explain  all  and  confess  all,  it  you  will  only  save  my 
life,"  entreated  the  miserable  wretch.  ''  Here,"  he  resumed,  draw- 
ing from  his  pocket  a  bundle  of  documents,  "  here  are  the  forged 
papers  evidencing  my  claim  to  the  name  of  Bellisle,  left  in  your 
care  by  a  greater  villain  than  myself.  It  was  Sieur  de  Beaugarde 
who  first  led  me  to  form  designs  against  the  unfortunate  count ; 
it  was  ho  who  hated  that  nobleman  with  the  hatred  of  a  fiend,  who 
first  contrived  the  falsehoods  which  I  have  urged.  Baffled  once, 
he  expiated  his  crime  by  lying  the  remainder  of  his  years  in  the 
Bastille,  until  you  released  him  to  curse  me  with  the  legacy  of  his 
conspiracy.  But  for  the  insidious  counsels  of  that  priest  in  whom 
you  confided,  and  who  returned  your  confidence  by  robbing  you,  I 
should  never  have  been  guilty  of  half  my  faults.  It  is  true  I  had 
advanced  a  claim  to  the  wealth  of  the  Sieur  de  Beaugarde,  who 
had  bequeathed  it  to  you,  but  I  deemed  that  to  be  a  reparation 
which  he  owed  me.  It  is  true,  also,  that  I  connived  with  Father 
Jacques  to  obtain  possession  of  the  money  to  divide  it  between 
ourselves,  and  to  deceive  you.  But  in  that,  be  was  not  less  guilty 
than  I.  I  do  not  know  what  infatuation  led.  me  to  suppose  that  I 
could  be  successful  in  again  advancing  the  false  pretensions  to  the 
name  and  fortune  of  the  count ;  perhaps  it  was  simply  in  the  hope 
that  in  these  troublous  times  I  might  extort  a  promise  from  him 
to  save  himself  by  giving  me  his  daughter.  For  the  rest,  I  have 
simply  retained  my  loyalty  and  affection  for  my  sovereign  ;  and 
\  though  I  have  deceived  you  and  others  in  that  respect,  yet  I  think 
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that  I  am  not  greatly  guilty  in  having  done  so.  You  would  yoor- 
Felf  have  done  the  same  if  you  had  been  in  my  situation." 

"You  end  your  confession  with  a  slander!"  exclaimed  Gus- 
tavo, with  a  look  of  scorn.  "  You  have  acted  the  part  of  a 
villain  and  a  coward,  and  you  say  that  I  would  have  done  the 
same  !  But  it  is  impossible  you  thould  believe  otherwise,  since  you 
cannot  appreciate  the  motives  which  would  have  directed  an  open 
and  manly  course.  It  is  the  suggestion  of  one  so  thoroughly  dyed 
in  iniquity  that  he  cannot  understand  why  another  should  not  bo 
more  or  less  a  villain,  also.     I  forgive  you  that,  however." 

"  Then  you  will  not  accuse  me  before  the  judges— you  will  per- 
mit me  to  escape  V  eagerly  exclaimed  Calonne,  with  a  gleaming 
of  hope  at  the  lack  of  vindictiveness  which  appeared  in  the  manner 
of  the  deputy. 

"  You  misunderstand  me,"  coldly  returned  Gustave.  "  I  said 
I  would  forgive  you  for  slandering  me  ;  and  I  will  add  that  I  for- 
give you  also  for  attempting  to  murder  me." 

"Then  why  will  you  accuse  me?"  entreated  Calonne,  falling 
upon  his  knees  before  the  deputy,  and  gazing  upon  him  with  a 
wild  look  of  fear  and  despair. 

"  Because  you  are  a  double-dyed  traitor  !"  exclaimed  Gustave  ; 
"and  because  I  am  not  authorized  to  forgive  all  your  crimes  !" 

Calonne  clasped  and  wrung  his  hands  in  agony. 

"  O,  save  me — save  me ! — death  is  horrible !"  he  groaned.  "  If 
I  could  only  believe  that  it  was  an  eternal  sleep  !  ' 

"  You  have  earned  it,  and  you  will  receive  it,"  said  Gustave, 


calmly.  "Therefore, during  the 
time  you  will  have,  prepare !" 
For  a  moment  the  miserable 
man  remained  upon  his  knees, 
his  hands  tightly  clasped,  his 
countenance  livid,  his  eves  roll- 
ing in  their  sockets.  But  sud- 
denly he  sprung  to  his  feet  with 
an  expression  of  tiger  ferocity. 
"Leave  me — leave  me  !"  be 
exclaimed,  advancing  upon  the 
deputy  with  uplifted  arm  ; 
"  leave  me  before  1  am  tempt- 
ed to  add  your  murder  to  the 
weight  upon  my  &oul !  Go  !" 
And  die  excited  wretch  pointed 
to  the  door  of  his  cell  with  vio- 
lent gesticulations. 

The  young  deputy  did  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  prolong 
the  interview,  since  it  was  evi- 
dent that  no  good  result  could 
be  expected  from  it ;  and  be- 
sides, there  was  no  knowing 
what  desperation  might  lead 
the  wretched  prisoner  to  do ;  he 
therefore  withdrew  immediate- 
ly, without  a  word,  leaving  Cal- 
onne standing  with  outstretched 
arm  and  distorted  featares,  blar- 
ing upon  him  with  the  gaze  of 
a  maniac. 

The  young  deputy  left  the 
prison,  in  which  ihis  was  the 
second  scene  of  horror  he  had 
witnessed,  with  feelings,  as  it 
may  be  supposed,  of  the  most 
painful  character  Ills  con- 
science  acquitted  him  of  any 
resentment  towards  the  miser- 
able being  whom  he  had  just 
left,  but  his  duty,  be  believed, 
required  him  to  bring  the  of- 
fender to  justice.  He  resolved, 
however,  out  of  compassion  to 
the  wretched  man,  if  possible  to  delay  his  merited  punishment, 
with  the  hope  that  delay  would  bring  to  him  a  better  frame  of 
mind  ;  and  he  determined  the  next  day  again  to  visit  the  prison, 
and  endeavor  to  bring  him  to  a  calmer  sense  of  his  terrible 
situation. 

The  extraordinary  revelation  of  the  conspiracy  in  which  Sieur 
de  Beaugarde  had  been  engaged  with  Calonne  ;  the  fact  that 
neither  years  of  imprisonment  nor  approaching  death  had  influ- 
ence enough  over  the  mind  of  the  former  to  eradicate  his  terrible 
hatred  of  the  count ;  and  the  spectacle  which  Gustave  could  now 
recall,  of  a  man  tottering  gray-haired  to  the  grave,  after  suffering 
punishment  enough  to  chasten  the  most  unruly  spirit,  and  be- 
queathing with  his  dying  breath  a  legacy  of  crime  and  revenge  to 
another — all  these  circumstances,  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
criminality  of  the  priest  and  Calonne,  presented  at  once  to  the 
mind  of  Gustave,  were  overpowering  and  astonishing.  He 
thanked  Heaven  that  he  had  escaped  the  fate  which  treachery  had 
prepared  for  him,  if  it  were  only  because  he  had  thus  been  enabled 
to  unravel  the  tangled  thread  of  this  most  extraordinary  conspiracy 
and  crime. 

The  deputy  was  not  permitted  to  indulge  his  benevolent  feel- 
ings, however,  towards  Calonne.  He  had  scarcely  reached  his 
residence,  when  he  received  a  summons  to  appear  against  the  in- 
triguer ;  his  trial  was  to  be  immediately  expedited.  The  hall  of 
justice  was  crowded  with  spectators,  anxious  to  witness  the  con- 
viction of  one  of  the  plotters ;  they  began  to  murmur  with  impa- 
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tionec  at  the  delay  in  bringing  him  before  the  tribunal.  Tho 
deputy  was  already  hi  tus  place  as  the  accuser  of  Calonne  ;  us  ho 
appeared  pale  and  feeble  from  tlis  bruises,  the  audience  gave  vent 
to  expressions  of  rage  and  indignation  against  the  aristocrats 
whose  plots  had  nearly  resulted  in  sacrificing  ouo  of  tho  nation's 
patriotic  representatives.  Deep  imprecations,  muttered  by  coarse 
voices,  proceeded  from  different  parts  of  the  hall ;  fierce  shouts 
and  gesticulations  succeeded,  and  swayed  the  whole  assemblage 
excitedly  to  and  fro. 

"Bring  out  the  traitor  !  To  the  scaffold  with  the  aristocrat  I" 
exclaimed  several  voices.  "  We  want  to  see  the  heart  of  this  as- 
sassin ; — if  they  delay  it,  we  will  go  to  his  cell  and  ourselves  ad- 
minister justice  I"  cried  out  another  stentorian  voice.  As  the  per- 
son who  uttered  it  made  a  movement  towards  the  door,  a  portion 
of  the  excited  crowd  started  to  follow,  with  violent  gestures  and 
ejaculations  ;  but  the  movement  was  arrested  by  the  cry  : 

"  Here  is  the  murderer  ! — here  is  the  traitor  !  Look  at  him  and 
sec  if  he  docs  not  deserve  to  be  condemned  I" 

The  wretched  man  appeared,  in  manacles — chafing  with  the 
violent  resistance  he  had  offered  to  his  jailors,  and  staring  upon 
the  assembled  multitude  with  a  maniacal  and  bewildered  look. 
The  crowd  of  fierce  men  were  awed  by  the  sight  of  a  passion 
greater  than  their  own  ;  and  a  deep  silence  for  a  moment  ensued, 
as  he  was  placed  in  the  box  of  the  accused.  A  judge  addressed 
the  prisoner. 

"Maximilieu  Auguste  Calonne!  Is  that  your  name?"  asked 
the  official. 

Calonne  paid  no  attention  to  the  question  ;  he  stood  panting 
and  staring  vacantly  around  him. 

"  Accused,  what  is  your  name  V  repeated  the  judge,  in  a  louder 
tone. 

"  It  was  false — my  name  is  not  St.  Yves  I"  exclaimed  Calonne, 
with,  a  shrill  voice  and  a  meaningless  glance  at  all  the  judges,  and 
then  at  the  young  deputy.  "There  !"  he  ejaculated,  raising  his 
manacled  hand  and  pointing  a  finger  at  Gustave ;  "he  knows 
that  I  intended  to  let  him  starve  in  my  trap; — he  was  too  cunuing 
for  me,  though.  The  Count  de  Bellisle  came  and  helped  him 
out — that  is  the  reason  why  he  is  going  to  revenge  himself.  Take 
him  away!— it  is  a  ghost — it  is  a  ghost!"  And  the  wretched 
prisoner  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  shuddered  so  that 
his  manacles  rattled. 

"He  is  insane  ! — he  is  insane  !  It  is  a  shame  to  try  the  jjauvre 
homme!"  exclaimed  persons  in  the  audience. 

"Ha,  ha! — yes,  he  is  insane,  or  he  would  not  come  back  from 
the  grave  to  swear  against  me !"  hysterically  shrieked  Calonne. 
"Ah,  there  is  Josephe — she  is  also  insane  !"  he  added,  with  a  start, 
pointing  vacantly  to  a  distant  corner  of  the  hall  "  Tell  her  to 
ask  Father  Jacques  when  I  am  going  to  be  married  to  Madeleine 
St.  Yves  !" 

"The  poor  wretch  is  undoubtedly  raving,"  said  one  of  the 
judges,  addressing  the  breathless  assemblage;  "he  certainly  can- 
not be  tried,  therefore." 

"No,  no,  that  would  be  a  pity !"  shouted  some  of  the  crowd. 
"  He  is  an  unfortunate — let  him  have  his  liberty !" 

"  Let  him  be  taken  to  the  hospital,"  said  the  judge  to  an  officer, 
( and  see  that  he  is  properly  taken  care  of.  We  will  not  presume 
to  judge  one  who  is  visited  by  such  a  terrible  calamity." 

The  mob  of  brutal  sans  culottes,  who,  a  few  moments  before, 
were  eagerly  thirsting  for  the  blood  of  an  aristocrat  and  traitor, 
and  would  have  torn  him  by  force  from  his  jailors  and  carried  him 
to  the  scaffold,  if  any  disposition  to  afford  him  lenity  had  been 
manifested,  were  subdued  by  the  spectacle  of  wandering  reason,  to 
instant  compassion;  and  now  enthusiastically  greeted  the  decision 
of  the  judges. 

"  Take  off  his  chains  !"  shouted  a  rough,  fierce-looking  work- 
man, who  had  been  among  the  first  to  suggest  carrying  the  pris- 
oner violently  to  execution,  now  speaking  in  a  tone  of  pity  and 
commiseration;  "it  is  not  right  thus  to  treat  a  poor  miserable ! 
He  is  not  responsible  for  being  a  traitor !" 

The  manacles  were  taken  off  in  accordance  with  this  suggestion, 
and  the  wretched  Calonne  was  carried  raving  and  gesticulating 
in  frantic  starts  to  the  hospital  for  the  victims  of  providential  dis- 
pensation. The  effect  thus  produced  upon  a  blood-thirsty  and 
ferocious  mob  was  a  singular  instance  of  capricious  passion,  wit- 
nessed more  than  once,  subsequently,  even  in  the  most  violent  and 
fearful  scenes  of  the  lleign  of  Terror.  It  illustrates  the  curious 
influence  to  which  even  frenzied  and  brutalized  minds,  capable  of 
witnessing  with  delight  the  agonies  of  innocent  and  helpless  wo- 
men, and  of  inscribing  upon  graveyard  gates  "Death  is  an  eternal 
sleep  !" — are  subject  under  some  circumstances. 

With  this  result  of  Calonne's  arrest,  the  mob  dispersed,  and  the 
young  deputy  winded  his  way  back  to  his  residence,  where  Char- 
lotte and  Madeleine  anxiously  awaited  him.  With  the  intelligence 
which  he  conveyed,  the  compassionate  heart  of  Madeleine  also  sur- 
rendered its  fears  and  hatred  of  the  miserable  man  who  had  brought 
such  heavy  calamities  upon  herself,  who  bad  deprived  her  of  her 
beloved  parent,  and  would  have  forced  her  afterwards  to  accept 
him  as  her  husband.  The  lowly  girl  was  incapable  of  feeling  a 
sentiment  of  gratification,  though  sho  could  not  help  experiencing 
one  of  relief,  at  the  fearful  punishment  which  had  overtaken  the 
scheming  and  intriguing  villain. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


THE      F  L  I  G  II  T  . 


We  shall  take  the  liberty,  without  even  saying  by  your  leave, 
to  pass  over  something  more  than  a  year,  during  which  time  the 
harmonious  trio — the  young  deputy,  the  amiable  Charlotte,  and 
the  beautiful  Madeleine— lived  together  in  the  happiness  and  af- 
fection of  husband  and  wife,  of  sisters  and  brother.     During  that 


time,  therefore,  there  is  nothing   to  write,  unless  wc  relate  tho 
history  of  the  Revolution. 

This  had  progressed  so  far,  that,  at  the  time  wo  commence  our 
story  again,  M.  Garnot  had  changed  places  with  Count  do  Bell- 
isle— he  was  already  in  the  eyes  of  the  populace  an  aristocrat,  and 
consequently,  marked  as  susjje'^t.  Disgusted  with  the  excesses  in 
which  he  would  not  take  a  part,  he  meditated  an  escape  to  a  less 
turbulent  scene  of  existence.  This  was  difficult;  but  his  deter- 
mination to  effect  it,  if  possible,  was  strengthened  by  circum- 
stances which  disclosed  impending  danger.  Threatening  demon- 
strations had  several  times  been  made  by  tho  populace  about  his 
residence ;  when  one  day  he  accidentally  learned  that  he  was  one 
of  the  list  for  immediate  arrest ;  he  knew  very  well  that  the  guillo- 
tine stood  close  to  the  prison  doors.  The  frightened  Charlotte 
and  Madeleine,  fearing  the  worst,  urged  him  to  immediate  flight. 
But  bow  was  this  to  be  effected1?  Every  avenue  was,  apparently, 
closed  against  one  desiring  to  become  an  emigr€:  it  was  impossi- 
ble even  for  the  supposed  enemies  of  France  to  get  out  of  it.  Es- 
cape could  only  be  effected  by  stratagem. 

Por  a  time  Gustave  could  hit  upon  no  expedient  through  which 
to  escape  beyond  the  barriers  ;  but  he  finally,  as  a  last  resource, 
adopted  the  old  plan  of  atlempting  to  pass  with  a  false  permit.  It 
was  hazardous,  certainly,  since  discovery  of  the  fraud  would  un- 
doubtedly send  the  whole  party  to  the  guillotine  ;  but  this  fate  was 
to  be  anticipated,  even  if  they  remained  behind.  Gustave.  there- 
fore, preferred  to  meet  death  in  an  attempt  to  escape,  rather  than 
to  wait  ignobly  for  it  to  come  to  him,  and  to  those  he  loved.  M. 
Garnot  still  retained  the  recollection  of  having  been  an  artist ;  it 
was  easy,  therefore,  for  hira  to  forge  the  necessary  signatures. 
This  he  accomplished  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  himself;  he  be- 
lieved that  unless  he  should  be  personally  recognized  as  a  suspected 
person,  the  false  documents  would  pass  unquestioned. 

After  collecting  onl}r  what  was  most  valuable  and  portable  of 
the  wealth  which  still  remained  unmolested  in  the  late  mansion  of 
the  Count  de  Bellisle,  and  dressing  themselves  in  the  most  ordi- 
nary apparel,  the  trio  proceeded  early  one  morning,  on  foot,  to  the 
gate  which  leads  towards  Calais.  The  false  permits  were  here 
duly  examined  by  the  officials  and  pronounced  aufait. ,-  and  the 
party  immediately  took  post  with  eager  haste,  and  reached  Calais 
without  molestation.  Here,  again,  they  were  obliged  to  undergo 
inspection;  but  they  passed  triumphantly,  and  got  without  delay 
on  board  a  packet  which  by  good  fortune  was  to  sail  the  next 
morning  for  London. 

It  was  already  evening  when  the  fugitives  succeeded  in  safely 
lodging  themselves  in  their  quarter  upon  the  packet ;  there  were 
only  a  few  hours,  therefore,  during  which  a  discovery  of  their 
flight  would  avail  to  arrest  it.  The  night,  it  may  be  supposed,  was 
passed  in  keen  anxiety ;  but  the  morning  broke  without  any  oc- 
currence, and  the  vessel  hoisted  its  anchors  and  its  sails.  The 
hearts  of  the  fugitives  beat  high  with  suspended  hopes ;  but  the 
packet  had  no  sooner  got  fairly  under  way  with  a  favoring  breeze, 
than  the  weight  of  mountains  was  removed  from  their  hearts,  and 
they  could  scarcely  refrain  from  embracing  each  other  in  grateful 
happiness. 

To  Charlotte  and  Madeleine,  their  escape  was  even  more  joyful 
than  it  seemed  to  Gustave ;  for  while  the  former  only  thanked 
Heaven  for  withdrawing  them  from  the  scenes  of  terror  which 
they  daily  witnessed,  the  ex-deputy  felt  a  patriotic  regret  at  leav- 
ing bis  country  abandoned  to  violence  and  anarchy.  To  the  two 
females  the  white  cliffs  of  Dover  beamed  like  a  new  sun  in  the 
sky  of  the  future,  assuring  them  of  life  and  happiness.  Alas  !  thus 
fragile  and  uncertain  are  all  human  anticipations. 

The  vessel  reached  its  wharf  upon  the  teeming  Thames  ;  the 
passengers  disembarked ;  and  the  three  fugitives  sought  a  hotel, 
where  they  concluded  to  stay  for  a  time.  The  innocent  Made- 
leine, happy  and  light-hearted,  retired  early,  however ;  the  amiable 
Charlotte  complained  of  a  feeling  of  illness.  Gustave  awoke  in 
the  morning  to  find  her  alarmingly  ill ;  a  disease  long  since  con- 
tracted, had  suddenly  manifested  itself;  and  the  physicians,  on 
being  called,  pronounced  her  case  hopeless.  For  several  days 
and  nights  the  husband  and  Madeleine  watched  faithfully  by  the 
bedside  of  the  patient;  but  a  week  had  not  gone  over  before  she 
was  evidently  in  her  last  moments.  One  night,  or  rather  one 
morning,  just  as  the  daylight  broke,  the  invalid  called  feebly  to 
her  husband,  and  requested  to  be  raised  a  little  upon  her  couch 
so  that  she  could  speak  ;  then  she  also  called  Madeleine  to  her 
bedside. 

"I  wish,"  said  she,  in  an  attenuated  voice,  taking  one  of  Made- 
leine's hands  within  her  own,  and  gazing  upon  her  with  a  look  of 
affection;  "  I  wish  to  say  a  single  word  to  you  before  I  die.  We 
have,  I  think,  loved  each  other  like  sisters  since  we  have  been 
together — at  least,  I  have  loved  you  so.  You  have  also  loved  my 
dear  Gustave  as  a  brother  ;  well,  I  wish  to  know  if  you  will  not 
love  him,  when  I  am  gone,  as  a  husband  V 

With  sudden  blushes  the  lovely  Madeleine  hid  her  face  upon 
the  bosom  of  the  invalid,  which  her  warm  tears  wet.  But  she  did 
not  reply. 

"  Speak,  via  samr!"  repeated  the  invalid  Charlotte,  "  because  I 
have  already  received  the  promise  from  Gustave,  that  he  will  love 
you  as  he  has  me.  There  ought  no  other  person  to  come  in  between 
your  mutual  sorrow  or  happiness.  I  know  that  you  will  be  happy 
together.  And  you  will  make  me  miserable  if  you  refuse.  Consent, 
Madeleine  ;  but  perhaps  you  cannot  love  him— I  did  not  think  of 
that.     Then  I  am  unjust  to  urge  you." 

"!No,  no,  you  are  not  unjust,  my  dear  friend/'  said  the  lovely 
girl,  still  biding  her  face  ;  "  but  how  can  I  speak  of  such  a  thing 
now,  when  you  are — " 

"  That  makes  no  difference ;  I  am  about  to  die,"  replied  Char- 
lotte, calmly.  "  But  I  have  urged  Gustave  to  ihrow  aside  scru- 
ples— I  beg  you  to  do  the  same.     Otherwise  you  must  be  separat- 


ed— you  must  become  strangers  to  each  other.  You  can  no  longer 
be  brother  and  sister,  even.  Tell  mo,  then,  one  thing — can  you 
love  Gustave  ?  Do  not  hesitate  to  speak — he  has  confessed  to  mo 
that  he  has  loved  you  ever  since  he  first  saw  you.  But  he  has 
acted  nobly — ho  has  repressed  this  love  because  it  was  due  to  me. 
It  is  you  who  should  have  first  been  his  wife — I  only  havo  pre- 
vented it." 

"  No,  no,  you  must  not  think  that,"  interposed  Gustave,  with  a 
choked  voice,  while  tears  flowed  unrestrained  down  his  manly 
cheek,  "I  have  always  loved  you,  my  dear  Charlotte — I  do  not 
regret  the  promises  I  mado  you — and  my  heart  bleeds  to  think  of 
losing  you  !"  And  he  stooped  down  to  press  a  fond  kiss  upon 
the  lips  of  the  unselfish  invalid. 

"  I  do  not  doubt  you,"  returned  she,  with  a  look  of  tender  fond- 
ness into  the  moist  eyes  of  her  husband  ;  "  but  you  also  love 
Madeleine,  and  it  will  not  be  wrong,  when  I  am  gone,  that  you 
should  love  her  more.  I  know  you  will  do  this,  because  I  have 
your  confession — I  only  wish  to  know  that  Madeleine  will  return 
this  love,  and  then  I  should  be  content.  Madeleine,  my  dear 
sister,  will  you  satisfy  me?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  will  love  him  !"  murmured  the  blushing  and  weep- 
ing girl,  embracing  and  kissing  the  dying  Charlotte,  whose  face 
was  lighted  by  a  bright  glow  of  unselfish  affection  for  both  her  hus- 
band and  the  beautiful  girl.  An  expression  of  glad  satisfaction 
passed  over  her  countenance  as  Madeleine  confessed  the  sentiment 
she  desired  to  hear. 

"  Then,"  said  she,  in  a  faint  but  calm  voice,  "  then  I  am  happy. 
Promise  me,  however,"  she  added,  with  au  effort  to  join  the  hands 
of  the  afflicted  but  affectionate  couple,  "promise  me  that  you  will 
be  united  immediately  after  I  am  buried.  The  conventionalities  of 
tho  world  have  nothing  to  do  with  those  plighted  in  this  solemn  and 
holy  manner — and  I  cannot  bear  the  thought  that  you  should  live 
separate  in  this  strange  city.  You  have  no  friends  hero,  either  of 
you,  and  you  love  each  other.  You  should  have  the  right,  there- 
fore, Madeleine,  to  the  protection  of  Gustave,  and  he  should  be 
permitted  to  cherish  your  love.     Do  you  promise  ?" 

The  dying  wife  glanced  feebly  but  fondly  from  the  agonized 
countenance  of  Gustave,  to  the  moist  and  tender  eyes  of  Made- 
leine, both  bending  sorrowfully  over  her  couch.  Suddenly  she 
gasped  for  breath,  and  a  deeper  pallor  spread  over  her  features. 
"  Promise !"  she  faintly  whispered  ;  "  promise,  for  I  am  dying !" 
"  I  promise  !"  gasped  Gustave,  clasping  her  wasted  hand  and 
flooding  it  with  tears.  "  0,  my  dear  Charlotte,  must  I  then  bid 
you  adieu?"  he  added,  in  agonized  tones. 

"Did  I  hear  you,  Madeleine  ?"  whispered  the  dying  wife,  more 
faintly  and  feebly  than  before,  and  fixing  her  eyes  with  a  last 
effort  upon  the  weeping  girl. 

"Yes,  I  promise !"  gently  murmured  Madeleine,  burying  her 
face  in  the  pillow  beside  the  invalid's  head  and  sobbing  audibly. 

Save  these  sobs  and  the  labored  breathing  of  Gustave,  there  was 
a  moment's  silence.  The  eyes  of  the  dying  Charlotte  beamed 
with  a  heavenly  expression,  her  lips  moved  feebly,  but  uttered  no 
souDd — and  thus,  with  her  hand  warmly  clasped  in  that  of  her 
husband  and  her  last  fond  look  of  regret  fixed  upon  his  face,  she 
drew  her  final  breath  and  reposed  in  a  beautiful  but  deathly  calm. 
"  She  is  dead  !"  exclaimed  Gustave,  in  a  burst  of  uncontrollable 
grief,  throwing  himself  wildly  u^on  the  couch. 

Madeleine  raised  her  head  for  an  instant  to  look  at  the  face  of 
the  sleeper,  and  then  with  quivering  lip  and  streaming  eyes,  she 
sank  back  again  upon  the  pillow. 

******* 
In  mourning  weeds,  some  few  weeks  after  this,  the  holy  trot] 
plighted  at  the  death  bed  of  Charlotte  was  consummated  in  ac 
cordance  with  her  desire,  by  the  sad  yet  happy  pair,  Gustave  an 
Madeleine.     With  trusting  hearts  they  repeated  the  holy  vow 
remembering  that  if  worldly  usages  might  condemn  them,  the  spii 
of  the  unselfish   Charlotte  would  look  down  approvingly.     Wl 
shall  say  that  a  union  under  such  circumstances,  and  chasten. 
by  such  influences,  was  not  as  beautiful  as  any,  and  truer,  holr 
than  thousands  ? 

Not  to  make  a  long  story  longer,  it  is  simply  necessary  to  ste 
that  by  a  fortunate  accident,  the  fraud  of  the  friar  Jacques  coe 
to  the  knowledge  of  Gustave  before  he  had  long  been  a  residerof 
London;  and  due  legal  proceedings  placed  him  in  possessio;^ 
so  much  of  the  legacy  of  Sieur  de  Beaugardc  as  had  not  alre/y 
been  squandered.  But  instead  of  devoting  it  to  the  purpos6/to 
which  the  strange  old  man  had  willed  it,  he  used  it  to  promot'the 
happiness  of  the  lovely  and  devoted  Madeleine,  thereby  turnftg  a 
legacy  of  revenge  and  misery  into  a  source  of  warmth  and  contort 
to  a  lacerated  but  healing  heart. 
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[Written  for  BallOU'S  Pictorial,] 
INEZ  AM)  MARY. 

Dt  OH  IBXM    5T1 

Ihore  bursa  a  hUip— If  not  n  ctar, 

fiomo  meteor  of  tlio  nl^h  t  — 

Timt  beam  Hi" i  brow  to  mar 

in  Intellectual  light. 
ii'i-Vr  ii  momool .  calm  stid  puro, 

I  (eel  pervade  my  soul. 
What  ilnht  delusive  from  roc  lurei 

My  bralni  beyond  control, 
Molting  with  poaslon'B  (ronzlod  n™ 

Thfl  vi. wh  that  did  my  Mm!  Injplro, 

Ttaero  !■<  ii  itar— II  no!  n  itori 

As  pun — ))u t,  nli,  u  chill; 
A«  high,  oa  boly,  and  M  liir— 

Alnw,  ulmyi!  my  will  ' 

0,  did  iin  li!<iit  mora  human  provoj 
With  lou  •■(  Deity, 

"I'w.hiM  ilni\:  my  niiiil,  with  cords  of  love, 

To  Immortality: 
In*)  boar!  nould  dtvoll  with  visions  pure. 

More  high,  more  holy,  nrn.1  nun.'  Hun:! 


(Wrltton  for  Bailout  Pictorial.] 

THE  GATHEDEAL  PICTURE. 

BY.    ALICE    C.    BENTON. 

In  the  cupola  of  the  cathedra]  at  Parma  there  is  a  fresco  paint- 
in-;'  called  llie  "Assumption  of  the  Virgin."  Surrounded  by  an 
innumerable  company  of  smiling  angels  in  various  attitudes,  some 
singing,  others  scattering  flowers  and  incense,  the  Holy  Mary 
stands,  with  the  deepest  expression  of  the  mother  upon  her  glori- 
fied countenance,  No  words  can  express  the  childish  beauty  nor 
the  varied  graces  of  face,  form  and  position  of  these  lovely  troops  of 
angelic  spirits,  nor  the  effect  of  this  wonderful  picture  as  a  whole. 
The  sweet  and  harmonious  tints,  as  is  somewhere  expressed,  as  if 
his  pencil  "was  dipped  in  the  freshness  of  early  dawn,"  the  an- 
gelic sweetness  of  the  Madonna,  and  the  surprising  beauty  of  the 
child-angels,  all  stamp  the  artist  as  a  painter  of  the  very  first  order. 
And  yet  the  hand  that  brought  out  these  beautiful  creations,  was 
one  doomed  to  toil  and  poverty,  Ins  genius  unrecognized  in  life, 
his  noble  works  unappreciated,  until  that  hand  was  cold  in  death. 
Antonio  Allegri  was  born  at  Corregio,  in  Tuscany,  of  poor  and 
humble  parents.  No  one  knows,  to  this  day,  how  he  contrived  to 
gratify  the  intense  longings  of  his  soul  in  pursuing  his  art.  No 
master  formed  his  taste,  no  studio  witnessed  his  labors.  "With  the 
mysterious  agency  alono,  by  which  genius  finds  its  pathway  up- 
wards, he  designed  and  executed.  The  result  is  known  world- 
wide. The  painful  and  suffering  process  is  nearly  all  concealed 
from  the  world ;  and  for  nearly  three  hundred  years,  Antonio  Cor- 
regio* has,  we  trust,  lived  among  the  beings  whom  his  pencil 
tried  to  shadow  forth  while  on  earth. 

A  poor  artist,  struggling  with  indigence  in  the  bosom  of  his 
father's  family,  might  have  found  some  precedent  for  trying  to 
unite  himself  to  one  who  joined  wealth  to  admiration  of  his  art; 
but  not  so  did  Antonio  profane  the  sacredness  of  love.  His  heart 
went  out  to  the  poor  but  beautiful  daughter  of  a  laborer  like  his 
father  ;  and  she  returned  his  love  with  an  ardor  that  lost  sight  of 
mere  worldly  considerations,  giving  her  whole  soul  to  the  hand- 
some painter. 

To  a  poor  cottage  in  the  most  obscure  suburbs  of  Parma,  sur- 
rounded with  few  of  the  necessaries  of  lii'e,  and  none  of  its  luxuries, 
he  brought  Leonora  Bramanti  to  share  his  humble  home.  Kin- 
dred spirits,  alike  beautiful,  alike  poor,  and  alike  talented — for  the 
music  of  Leonora's  voice  might  have  brought  them  wealth  untold 
had  chance  favored  its  being  heard  by  those  who  could  appreciate 
■  its  singular  depth,  power  and  expression. 

But  with  these  gifts,  that  seemed  to  lie  in  the  depths  of  their 
being  as  pearls  lie  waiting  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  for  the  hand  of 
the  diver  to  draw  them  thence,  they  struggled  on  in  the  deepest 
poverty  and  humiliation.  Children  were  born  to  them,  beautiful 
as  Antonio's  brightest  dream  of  angels,  until  the  bit  of  black  bread 
and  the  sip  of  sour  wine  became  all  too  insufficient  to  meet  their 
wants  ;  and  the  bright  rosy  cheeks  grew  pale  and  the  little  shiver 
ing  limbs  cold,  for  want  of  proper  food  and  clothing. 

Heaven  never  received  into  its  pearly  gates  a  fairer  nor  a  love- 
lier being  than  Bertha  Allegri.  She  was  the  eldest  of  Antonio's 
children — the  darling  of  the  parents'  hearts — the  admiration  of  the 
simple  peasants  of  the  environs  of  Parma,  who,  with  a  true  and 
appreciative  love  of  the  beautiful,  almost  worshipped  the  singular 
loveliness  of  the  painter's  child.  They  saw  her  going  forth  each 
day,  and  watched  the  cheek  grow  paler  and  the  step  heavier,  and 
marvelled  if  she  were  not  already  of  the  angels. 

Then  came  a  time  in  which  they  beheld  her  no  longer,  and  after  a 
few  days  the  simple  funeral  train  issuing  from  Corregio's  lowly  hut, 
announced  that  earth's  loveliest  flower  had  gone  to  bloom  again 
where  blight  nor  shadow  should  fall  upon  it  no  more  forever.  The 
father  traced  those  perfect  features  with  a  trembling  hand,  here- 
after to  be  transferred  to  a  canvass,  which  should  come  down  to 
posterity  as  the  glorified  lace  of  an  angel  ;  and  the  mother  sung  a 
mournful  wail  above  her  firstborn,  that  seemed  as  if,  in  its  beauty 
and  sadness,  it  might  bring  back  the  dead. 

Lo !  death  breathed  on  the  sweet  faces  of  two  more  of  their 
beautiful  children  ;  and  still  the  father  caught  the  semblance  in 
that  first  hour  after  death,  when  a  strange  and  mystic  beauty 
come3  over  all  who  die — the  hour  before  the  rigidity  of  the  last 

*Mist  of  the  piiutcrs  of  that  time  took  their  name  from  the  town  of  their 
birth. 


■  lo  p  ha    pat  ed  over  them,  and  one  could  almost  think  that  the 
piril  ■■■■■'     till  lii    ei  injj  in  the aultet,    None  km  n 
and  bi    wif. .  thai  thi  children  -  on  'lying  !<<r  wai  - 
.'■.  how  i  '■         tl      cmaining  little  - 
the  parent  ■'   bare,  from  day  to  day,         all  i  a 

cheerfully, 

tercd  in  that  hooli  where  the  pi  u  over  the 

...;..  ■    he  i  '  >rd  ■ 

Do  pair  had  nearlj  led  upon  the  heart  of  Corregio,  when 
one  evening  he  was  em  for  bj  th  canonj  of  ibe  cathedral  of 
Parma,  to  consult  with  them  ah  a  pi<  tare.  Hope  again  crept 
tn  bis  heart,  and  with  a  step  enfeebled  by  want  he  entered  their 
presence,  breathless  and   fainting  from  his  walk  of  eight  miles. 

Down  to  th<-  lowest  fVa<  ii, f  payment  'lay  disputed  him,  until, 

had  there  I  "'''ii  aa  inch  bol  ween  himself  and  utter  ruin,  or 
his  children  and  starvation,  he  would  have  thrown  back   their 
mean  and  sordid  proposals,  and  left  them  to  seek  another  hand  t<i 
do  tiieir  ill-repaying  service. 

But  la-  thought  i.r  tin*  el    I'.i ■■>•■■■  who  had    pawd    ln-]ii:id    the 

vail,  and  those  that  were  fading  daily  before  his  sight ;  and,  with 
a  heavy  heart,  he  submitted  to  their  paltry  terms,  lb;  went  homo, 
and  the  next  morning  saw  him  early  at  his  labors.  As  he  pro- 
gressed, he  grew  in  love  with  his  work,  and  the  faces  of  his  chil- 
dren, and  the  angelic  sweetness  of  that  of  Leonora,  seemed  to  start 
out  into  life  from  the  canvass.  New  hopes  wakened  into  being, 
and  lie  could  not  help  dreaming  of  a  higher  success  than  had  even 
yet  come  to  his  pencil.  The  future  opened  upon  his  mind  with  a 
fairy  brightness,  and  fur  awhile  he  lived  in  an  ideal  world  in  which 
the  only  woe  was  because  he  could  not  recall  bis  lo-t  children. 
Leonora,  sitting  by  his  side,  murmuring  snatches  of  unwritten 
melody  that  rose  to  her  lips  as  spontaneously  as  the  music  of  birds, 
saw  this  mood  come  upon  him  with  something  of  a  prophetic  sad- 
ness knocking  at  her  heart 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  sordid  and  humiliating  circum- 
stances in  which  Antonio  and  his  wife  had  been  placed,  nothing 
had  been  able  to  take  from  either  that  beautiful  refinement  and 
delicacy  which  had  ever  distinguished  them,  both  in  person  and 
manners.  They  had  faded  under  the  influence  of  care  and  anxiety, 
but  the  purity  of  their  characters  or  their  appearance  had  not  suf- 
fered from  the  contest;  and  the  continual  presence  of  Antonio's 
beautiful  creations  preserved  in  the  whole  family  a  freedom  from 
everything  low  or  unhcalthful  to  the  mind.  Even  the  children 
wore  a  sweet  and  subdued  air,  differing  them  from  all  others,  as  if 
the  patience  of  the  parents  had  rested  on  them  also. 

And  now  the  patient  hope  which  had  arisen  in  the  heart  of 
Corregio  himself,  had  lent  its  ray  also  to  the  little  home  band  of 
angels,  imparting  to  them,  not  the  usual  high  and  untamable 
spirits  of  children  under  strong  excitement,  but  a  placid  and  ten- 
der look  that  showed  their  participation  of  their  father's  joy  at 
being  able  once  more  to  provide  for  their  wants.  Each  saw  the 
faces  of  his  brothers  and  sisters  growing  every  day  in  beauty  from 
the  canvass  under  his  pale  hand,  almost  unconscious  that  his  own 
sweet  face  was  there  too  ;  and  daily  they  grew  to  love  the  art  that 
thus  ministered  to  their  delight. 

The  12th  of  July,  1534,  saw  the  completion  of  the  picture,  and 
Corregio  walked  the  whole  distance  to  Parma  to  carry  home,  as  he 
confidently  expected,  enough  to  save  his  poverty-stricken  wife  and 
children  from  want,  until  he  could  gain  other  labor  by  the  reputa- 
tion of  this.  The  canons  met  in  conclave  upon  the  merits  of  the 
picture  which  the  artist  had  absolutely  coined  from  his  own  heart; 
and  the  mean,  pitiful,  overbearing  dignitaries  of  the  cathedral 
depreciated  this  magnificent  offering  of  his  genius,  and  refused 
half  the  sum  for  which  they  had  contracted  with  him  ! 

He  heard  them  in  silence.  Sorrow,  despondency,  and  the  sense 
of  poverty  were  gnawing  at  the  great  heart  of  the  painter,  but 
there  was  no  utterance  of  it  on  his  lips.  He  took  the  poor  pit- 
tance they  offered  him — and  to  crown  the  measure  of  their  sur- 
passing meanness,  they  paid  the  entire  sum  in  copper  coins — and 
taking  the  heavy  weight  upon  his  shoulders  he  retraced  his  steps 
homeward. 

It  was  one  of  those  days  in  which  the  scorching  rays  of  the 
Italian  sun  come  as  through  a  burning  glass  upon  the  traveller. 
Burdened  with  the  weight  of  the  heavy  copper,  sinking  under  the 
heat  of  the  burning  Italian  sky,  with  hope  receding  from  his  heart 
and  the  humiliating  consciousness  of  the  unworthy  transaction  of 
liis  employers,  joined  to  an  already  enfeebled  constitution,  the 
unhappy  artist  reached  his  own  door  in  a  fever  of  mind  and  body. 
He  laid  down  the  heavy  burden,  unheeding  whether  it  was  secured 
or  not,  sat  down  on  the  rustic  bench  in  the  porch,  from  which  he 
fell  prostrate  to  the  floor. 

His  wife  raised  him  tenderly  anil  led  him  to  the  bed,  while  thi 
children  crowded  around  with  trouble  in  their  sweet  young  faces. 
He  never  rose  from  that  straw  pallet  again.  Eor  three  days  he 
was  talking  in  a  wild  delirium,  now  of  angel  faces,  and  again  of 
the  canons  of  the  cathedral  of  Parma,  transformed  into  demons  ; 
until  the  agonized  soul  of  Leonora  fervently  prayed  for  bis  release. 
He  faded  like  a  snow  wreath  from  hour  to  hour,  until  the  close  of 
the  third  day.  Leonora  sat  by,  holding  his  burning  but  emaciated 
hand ;  with  the  other  he  was  pointing  eagerly  to  the  sky,  which  he 
could  s  e  from  the  little  window  cut  in  the  low  roof  to  admit  the 
air.  It  was  a  soft  July  twilight.  The  birds  bad  all  flown  to  their 
nests,  and  the  cooling  dews  had  already  begun  to  fall. 

"Do  you  sec  them,  dearest  I"  he  asked. 

"  Whom,  love  ?" 

"  Our  little  Guilio,  Bertha  and  Anna.  They  arc  beckoning  me 
to  their  angel  home.  I  see  the  sweet  face  of  the  Holy  Mother,  just 
as  Michael  Angclo  has  painted  it,  and  the  ineffable  countenance  of 
her  Son.  There,  too,  are  our  parents,  Leonora,  not  with  the 
marks  of  labor  and  poverty  upon  them,  but  with  the  glorified 
faces  and   forms  of  saiuts.      They  approach  nearer — see,  tkev 


to  mel      Do  you  hear  them  call  mc  away  from  you, 
I  '     Il-rk  !  they  are 

And    I  inspiration  of  the  moment  and 

obis,  Ma- 
t'-r !"     When  i        great 

SOul  of  the  painter  bud  entered  the  Eternal  i"r.y. 

******* 

It  WAS  a  day  of  beauty  in  the  grape  month  of   1513.     Con 
had  been  dead  almost  nine  year-,  and  me  widow  ami  orphans  still 
lived.    Leonora's  sons,  more  ;>  rhaps  because 

talented  than  their  father,  found  means  to  lupport  themselves  and 
tlu-ir  mother  by  honorable  as  well  a»  profitable  business.  A  few 
unfinished  pictures  *till  lay  in  tllO  dear  old  cottage  in  which  ho 
died,  and  from  which  Leonora  would  not  remove,  and  which, 
therefor'-,  the  -on.  had  only  endeavored  to  male  in', re  habitable 
and  comfortable  than  before.  These  relics  of  her  husband's  gen- 
ius  no  money  could  purchase,  ami  the  care  with  which  they  were 
preserved,  showed  lh<  n  in  which  they  held  his  memory. 

A  small  vineyard  liad   been  added  to  tin  i  i,  and  gave 

ity  and  character  to  their  home. 

Leonora  and  her  eldest  son  were  in  Parma  on  thin  day  of  beau- 
ty, and  were  about  to  turn  homeward,  just  as  the  afternoon  sun 
beginning  to  decline  in  the  west.    As  they  passed  the  grand 
cathedral,  the  widow  oxpre  ingest  desire  to  enter  and 

look  once  more  upon  the  painting  which  cost  ber  husband  hi*  life, 
mournful  as  the  sight  might  be  to  her.  While  lingering  near 
the  Jtcp  .  looking  wistfully  up  lo  the  cupola,  one  of  the  priests 
approai  bed  with  a  man  of  most  noble  aspect  and  bearing.  They 
were  talking  of  ascending  to  the  dome  to  examine  this  very  pic- 
ture, and  the  priest  led  the  way  up  the  grand  Staircase.  Leonora 
and  her  son  followed  them,  keeping  close  behind. 

The  stranger  paused  before  the  picture,  in  which  Leonora  recog- 
nized the  faces  of  her  dead  children.  Overcome  with  emotion  «he 
leaned  against  the  balustrade,  and  the  sti  ingi  wad  then  in 

full  profile  before  her.  He,  loo,  was  in  tears.  Meantime  the  old 
priest,  with  his  stolid  and  obtuse  look,  was  disparaging  the  pic- 
ture, and,  calling  it  too  contemptible  for  such  a  place,  declared 
that  it  was  about  to  be  destroyed. 

"Destroy  that  picture  1  Take  care,  man — take  care  what  you 
do !     It  is  a  glorious  work,  worthy  of  the  angels  I" 

"Bless  you  for  those  words  I"  said  Leonora,  no  longer  able  to 
control  herself. 

"  Who  are  you?"  said  the  priest,  hastily,  at  the  sound  of  her 
voice,  and  turning  quickly  upon  her. 

"I  was  the  wife  of  Corregio,"  she  returned,  proudly. 

The  stranger  took  her  hand  and  that  of  her  son. 

"And  this  youth?"  he  said,  inquiringly. 

"Is  Corregio's  child,"  answered  Leonora. 

"  I  thank  the  Virgin,  then,  that  I  have  seen  the  wife  and  child 
of  Antonio  Corregio!"  said  the  stranger,  earnestly. 

"And  may  I  ask  who  it  is  that  thus  pays  just  tribute  to  my 
father's  genius?"  asked  Giovanni  Allegri. 

"I  am  Titian  Vicelli — and  were  I  not  Titian,  I  would  wish,  of 
all  others,  to  be  Corregio." 

Truly  has  it  been  said  "  the  poverty  and  the  sorrow  are  forgot- 
ten now,  and  the  pictures  live  still;  the  faces  smile  upon  us,  and 
we  never  think  of  the  sad  heart  and  wearied  hand  that  conceived 
and  executed  them  ;"  and  looking  forward  to  the  future,  we  see — 

t:  Some  smiling  angel  who  shall  stand 
In  old  Corregio'a  fashion. 
Bearing  a  lily  in  its  hand 
For  Death's  AnDunciatioa." 


BR.T1SH  PASSION  FOR  THE  SEA. 

We  are  sea-dogs  from  our  birth.  It  is  our  race — bred  in  the 
blood.  Even  the  most  inland  and  bucolic  youth  takes  spontane- 
ously to  the  water,  as  an  clement  he  is  born  to  rule.  The  winds 
carry  ocean  murmurs  far  into  the  inland  valleys,  and  awaken  the 
old  pirate  instincts  of  the  Norsemen.  Boys  hear  them,  and  al- 
though they  never  saw  a  ship  in  their  lives,  these  murmurs  make 
their  hearts  un  *;uiet ;  and  to  run  away  from  home,  "  to  go  to  sea," 
is  the  inevitable  result.  Place  a  Londoner  in  a  turnip  field,  and 
the  chances  are  that  he  will  not  know  it  from  a  field  of  mangold- 
wurtzcl.  Place  him,  unfamiliar  with  pigskin, on  a  "fresh"  horse, 
and  he  will  not  make  a  majestic  figure.  But  take  this  same  youth 
and  fling  him  into  a  boat,  how  readily  he  learns  to  feathei  an  oar  ! 
Nay,  even  when  be  is  sea-sick — as  unhappily  even  a  Briton  will 
sometimes  be — he  goes  through  it  with  a  certain  careless  grace,  a 
manly  haughtiness,  or.  at  the  lowest,  a  certain  "official  reserve," 
not  observable  in  the  foreigner.  What  can  be  a  more  abject  picture 
than  a  Frenchman  suffering  from  sea-sickness — unless  it  be  a 
German  under  the  same  hideous  circumstances  ?  Before  getting 
out  of  the  harbor  he  was  radiant,  arrogant,  self  centered ;  only 
half  an  hour  had  passed,  and  he  is  green,  cadaverous,  dank,  pros- 
trate, the  manhood  seemingly  sponged  out  of  him. — Blackicood's 
Magazine. 

AMERICAN  LIFE. 

American  life  is  but  the  agony  of  a  fever.  There  is  no  repose 
for  us.  We  push  on  in  frenzied  excitement  through  the  crowd, 
the  noise,  the  hot  glare  and  dust  of  the  highways,  without  turning 
for  a  moment  to  refresh  ourselves  in  the  quiet  and  shade  of  the 
by-paths  of  life.  We  have  but  one  object  in  our  rapid  journey, 
and  that  is  to  get  the  start  of  our  fellow-travellers.  Our  political 
equality,  offering  ali  a  chance  for  the  prize  of  life,  and  thus  en- 
couraging every  one  to  try  his  speed  in  the  race,  is  no  doubt  a 
spur  to  the  characteristic  hurry  of  the  Americans.  Our  institu- 
tions, however,  arc  not  responsible  for  the  prize  we  choose  to  strive 
for.  There  is  no  reason  that  we  know  of  why  a  i  epubliean  should 
have  no  other  aim  in  life  but  to  get  richer  than  his  neighbor;  but 
there  ore  a  thousand  good  reasons,  if  we  value  health  and  happi- 
ness, why  we  should  pursue  other  and  higher  objects.  When  the 
pursuit  o'f  wealth  is  the  great  purpose  of  lilo  in  so  rapidly  a  pro- 
gressive staie  of  material  prosperity  as  exists  in  our  commercial 
communities,  it  requires  exclusive  devotion,  and  the  highest  strain 
of  faculties  to  succeed.  A  fair  competence,  however,  is  easily 
reached  ;  and  if  we  had  learned  to  care  for  better  things,  we  would 
not  strive  for  more. — Butt  mme  American* 


Happy  are  those  whom  others'  dangers  render  prudent. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM    COMPANION. 


REV.  EDWARD  EVERETT  HALE. 

The  accompanying  portrait  was  drawn  expressly  for 
our  illustrated  journal  from  an  admirable  photograph 
taken  recently  by  Mr,  John  B.  Ileywood,  of  this  city, 
and  wo  regard  it  as  an  excellent  likeness.  Edward  E. 
Halo  is  a  son  of  Hon.  Nathan  Hale,  so  well  known  as 
the  editor  of  tho  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  and  as  the 
pioneer  of  the  railroad  enterprises  of  this  country,  and 
was  born  in  this  city  about  the  year  1822.  His  mother 
is  a  sister  of  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  for  whom  Mr.  Hale 
was  named.  Ho  recoived  his  early  education  at  tho 
Public  Latin  School,  in  which  he  maintained  a  high  rank, 
and  thence  entered  Harvard  University,  where  he  was 
distinguished  for  his  assiduity  and  scholarship,  graduat- 
ing with  honor.  He  then  commenced  the  study  of  theo- 
logy, fulfilling,  in  tho  meantime,  the  duties  of  assistant 
teacher  at  the  Latin  School,  for  which  he  was  well  fitted 
by  his  attainments  and  his  happy  faculty  of  winning  the 
respect  and  attachment  of  the  young.  Soon  after  the 
completion  of  his  studies,  Mr.  Hale  was  invited  to  take 
charge  of  a  Unitarian  society  formed  in  Worcester,  in 
this  State.  His  connection  with  this  society,  which  lasted 
for  somo  years,  was  of  the  most  agreeable  nature.  As 
an  earnest,  persuasive  and  powerful  preacher,  the  influ- 
ence he  exerted  from  the  pulpit  was  strengthened  and 
aided  by  his  social  relations  with  his  parishioners,  by 
whom  he  was  equally  respected  and  beloved.  To  the 
children  of  the  parish,  his  kindly  and  sympathetic  nature 
especially  endeared  iiim,  and  whether  lie  mingled  with 
them  as  their  spiritual  guide,  or  as  their  friend  and  play- 
mate, his  presence  was  always  welcome.  Nor  were  his 
ministrations  narrowed  to  the  circle  of  his  own  parish. 
Whoever  needed  consolation,  aid  or  advice,  was  sure  to 
receive  it.  No  man  could  take  a  wider  view  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  duties  of  the  clerical  profession,  or 
reduce  it  to  more  laborious  practice.  In  1856,  Mr.  Hale 
severed  with  regret  his  connection  with  his  Worcester 
friends,  and  accepted  an  invitation  to  become  the  pastor 
of  the  South  Congregational  Church  in  this  city,  thus 
widely  increasing  the  sphere  of  his  influence  and  the 
severity  of  his  labors.  Mr.  Hale  is  a  finished  scholar,  a 
writer  of  first  rate  ability,  and  has  contributed  largely  to 
our  leading  periodicals.  He  is  now  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  Christian  Examiner. 


CITY  OF  COUNCIL  BLUFFS,  IOWA. 

We  present  on  this  page  a  fine  general  view  of  the  city 
of  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  drawn  expressly  for  us  by  Mr.  Champ- 
ney,  from  a  detail  sketch  sent  us  by  Messrs.  X.  W.  Kynett  &  Co., 
of  Council  Bluffs,  who  are  vouchers  for  its  accuracy.  The  broad 
valley  that  lies  before  us  is  dotted  all  over  with  neat  dwelling- 
houses,  school-houses,  stores  and  public  buildings  ;  the  bluffs  swell 
boldly  upward  on  the  left,  and  a  wide  reach  of  river  extends  far 
away  into  the  distance.  The  city  of  Council  Bluffs  has  now  be- 
come one  of  the  most  noted  points  in  the  great  West.  Its  name 
is  more  frequently  placed  before  the  public,  and  heard  in  connec- 
tion with  emigration  than  any  place  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
Its  history  is  somewhat  peculiar,  and  perhaps  would  interest  many. 
It  was  at  first  the  great  half-way  house  between  the  States  and 
Utah  for  the  deluded  sect  known  as  Mormons,  on  their  forced 
march  from  Nauvoo  after  ihe  death  of  their  spiritual  leader, 
Joseph  Smith.  These  people  first  took  up  a  temporary  residence 
here  in  184G,  but  soon  after  they  principally  crossed  the  river,  and 
built  a  village  then  called  Winter  Quarters,  now  called  Florence. 
Early  in  the  spring,  a  pioneer  company  of  100  men  started  west- 
ward to  seek  a  location,  while  those  remaining  opened  farms  on 
both  sides  of  the  river.     The  next  spring,  1848,  nearly  the  whole 
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company  started  for  the  Salt  Lake  Valley,  and  the  few  remaining 
removed  to  the  Iowa  side  of  the  Missouri,  and  commenced  a  small 
town,  called  Miller's  Hollow,  on  the  present  site  of  Council  Bluff's. 
Here  a  wide  level  valley,  running  back  from  the  Missouri  River, 
with  a  small  stream  meandering  through  its  centre  (Indian  Creek), 
afforded  one  of  the  most  beautiful  locations  for  a  settlement,  and 
soon  it  was  filled  with  the  cabins  of  these  deluded  followers  of  the 
modern  impostor;  a  few  of  which  may  still  be  seen,  as  represent-, 
ed  in  the  foreground  of  the  engraving.  From  the  mouth  of  the 
valley  to  the  Missouri  is  a  level  bottom  of  some  three  miles  in 
width,  and  out  on  this  plain  the  city  extended  as  it  increased,  and 
soon  a  log  city  arose,  filled  with  six  or  seven  thousand  inhabitants. 
Here  stood  Brigham  Young's  mansion,  and  here  he  erected  a 
monster  log  tabernacle,  capable  of  containing  two  thousand  peo- 
ple. This  vast  monument  of  folly  stood  near  the  foot  of  the  hill 
from  whose  summit  our  picture  was  taken  ;  but  now  no  trace  of 
its  foundations  remain.  In  1849,  a  post-office  was  established  at 
Miller's  Hollow,  and  in  compliment  to  Robert  Kane,  of  the  U.  S. 
army,  the  place  was  called  Kanesville,  and  the  post-office  was 
named  Council  Bluffs,  from  a  range  of  bluffs  on  the  opposite  side 


of  the  river,  and  some  twenty  miles  above,  which  were 
called  by  that  name  by  Lewis  and  Clark,  on  the  well- 
known  expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  By  the 
name  of  Kanesville,  the  place  was  known  till  the  year 
1853,  when  the  city  was  incorporated  and  organized  by 
the  name  of  Council  Bluffs.  The  Mormons  began  to 
leave  in  1850,  but  it  was  in  1852  that  the  great  exodus 
commenced,  and  since  that  time  some  thousands  have 
taken  up  their  line  of  march  for  Great  Salt  Lake  City. 
When  the  discovery  of  gold  was  announced  in  Califor- 
nia, an  immense  increase  was  made  in  the  emigration 
across  the  continent,  and  Council  Bluffs  lay  immediately 
on  the  line  of  travel  from  the  more  populous  States  to 
the  new  El  Dorado  on  the  Pacific.  Thus  situated,  on 
this  suddenly  opened  highway  of  emigration,  on  one  of 
the  longest  navigable  streams  in  the  world,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  country  unsurpassed  in  fertility,  it  is  not 
strange  that  Council  Bluffs  should  become  a  point  of  the 
first  importance.  Since  1850,  or  indeed  since  1852,  this 
place  has  greatly  changed ;  then  the  greater  portion  of 
the  population  were  Mormons,  practising  their  favorite 
and  peculiar  principles  without  restraint ;  scenes  of 
drunkenness,  debauchery  and  gambling  were  everywhere 
to  be  seen,  and  no  man  who  then  visited  the  place  could 
for  a  moment  forget  that  he  was  indeed  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  well-organized  society.  But  all  this  is  now 
quite  different.  The  Mormons  have  mostly  retreated 
back  where  the  restraints  of  law  arc  less  felt  than  here, 
and  their  places  more  than  filled  by  emigrants  who  would 
be  ornaments  to  society  in  any  place.  The  log  cabins 
are  rapidly  disappearing,  and  on  all  sides  are  rising  frame 
and  brick  buildings,  of  a  style  and  structure  that  Vaux 
himself  would  not  be  ashamed  of.  The  streets  have  been 
widened,  straightened  and  graded,  and  the  city  now  pre- 
sents as  flourishing  appearance,  perhaps,  as  any  in  the 
great  West.  Upper  Broadway  runs  nearly  through  the 
middle  of  the  valley  in  which  the  older  part  of  the  city 
stands,  and  our  view  shows  the  entire  length  of  the  street, 
with  Lower  Broadway  in  the  distance.  The  buildings 
on  Lower  Broadway  have  mostly  been  erected  since  1 854, 
and  the  city  is  now  extending  principally  towards  the 
river.  In  that  direction  the  ground  is  nearly  level,  and 
some  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  affording  some 
of  the  finest  building  and  garden  grounds  in  the  world. 
Here  have  been  erected  one  three-story  steam  flouring  mill, 
the  Pacific  House,  four  stories  high,  Empire  Block  and 
Palmer's  Block,  each  three  stories  high,  and  accommo- 
dating four  stores  each,  and  all  of  brick.  Here,  also,  are  many 
other  buildings  being  erected,  among  which  is  a  hotel,  to  cost 
530,000,  a  city  hall,  a  Presbyterian  church,  etc.  The  population 
of  Council  Bluffs  is  some  3500,  and  is  rapidly  increasing  Its 
distance  from  St.  Louis,  by  way  of  the  river,  is  about  800  miles, 
from  which  place,  the  present  season,  up  to  June  15th,  there  have 
been  upwards  of  fifty  steamboat  arrivals  at  Council  Bluffs.  The 
present  landing  on  the  river  is  some  three  miles  from  the  centre  of 
business,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  steamboat  seen  in  the  distance; 
but  as  the  city  is  extending  rapidly  towards  the  river,  the  business 
will  in  time  reach  quite  across  the  bottom.  The  river  here  is 
crossed  with  a  steam  ferry,  and  the  trader  who  starts  westward 
from  Council  Bluffs  soon  finds  himself  standing  within  the  limits 
of  Omaha,  the  young  and  thriving  capital  of  Nebraska.  Council 
Bluffs  commands  the  trade  for  200  miles  north  and  west,  and  50 
miles  east  and  south,  and  as  the  population  of  the  country  in- 
creases, the  trade  of  this  city  will  also  increase.  Council  Bluffs 
is  the  terminus  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Railroad,  which  is 
now  completed  to  Iowa  City.  This  place  will  also  be  the  virtual 
terminus  of  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  Railroad. 
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TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

Jclia  M  — In  about  ono  year  from  the  data  of  the-  certificate. 

W,  0  MM  American  InMltnlc,  New  York.— John  Brougham,  we  think,  ha* 
th«  mow  originality  of  the  two,  rind  In  lex*  of  nn  adaptor.  Hut  D.  It.  h 
equully  well  acquainted  with  «toge  ofbotl]  and  rarely  fuiln  to  hit  the  popu- 
lar taito. 

Towmt.— Mr.  and  Mm,  John  Wood  havo  a  long  California  engagement  before 
them. 

Novtn,-ltr.Anp.n, — An  edition  of  the  worktt  of  .loana  Froflnn  Schopenhauer,  toe 
celebrated  Gorman  novcliiit,  wan  published  Mimcwhereiibont  IBeOtlt  Frnnk- 
fort  and  LelpMc,  in  twenty-four  volume*.  She  died  at  Jena,  in  1838,  if  our 
memory  (-erven  US. 

Mns.  0.  I).— You  had  better  xparo  the  time  to  come  to  the  city,  and  go  to  N. 
D.  Cotton's  yourself,  and  make  your  H-lcction*. 

Wiutbii,  Stamford  Ct.— We  iiave  no  rerrnt  Mntl*tlr»  of  the  Rii*x!nn  empire  at 
hand.     In  1844,  tho  entire  population  wan  (dated  at  88,600,000. 

UousKWifE,  Taunton,  Mam  —The  ciitllower.  uced  for  dyeing  ''ilk  rod  and 
orange-  pro  we  in  Egypt,  and  the  warmer  purl*  of  Aula,  Knrope  and  America. 

Amicus.—  Madame  Celeste  WOi  only  15  rear*  of  age  when  the  (lr*t  v  kited  thin 
country.  Sho  in  now  about  43,  and  mm  fascinating  on  t-ver.  She  1h  very 
weal  til y. 

0.  0..  Bedford,  N.  Y.— Tho   Dardanellc*  are   two  rantleo,  one  called   ScstoK, 

seated   in    ll< in  la,  the  other  called  AbydOH,  in  Natolla,  commanding  the 

Strait  of  Qaliipoli.  They  were  built  by  the  Emperor  Mahomet  IV.,  In  1G6D, 
and  were  named  DardanollCR  from  the  continuous  town  Danlanu*. 

Pupil.— The  title  of  ■•  Kidel  DeTcnxor  (Defender  of  the  Faith)"  wa«  conferred 
by  Loo  X.,  on  Henry  VIII.,  of  England.  The  king  wrote  a  tract  in  behalf 
of  tho  Church  of  Homo,  then  accounted  Domieihum  Jidei  Calhottca,  and 
against  Luther,  who  had  just  begun  the  llefonnation  in  Germany,  upon 
which  the  pope  gavo  him  the  title  of  "  Defender  of  the  Faith,"  a  title  htlll 
retained  by  tho  monarch*  of  Great  Britain.  The  bull  conferring  It  bean 
date,  October  It.  1521. 

Mrs.  Le  V.,  Mobile,  Ala.  —Although  the  cuckoo  docn  Dot  build  a  nest  for  her* 
;  rli'.  it  has  been  obnervod  that  she  always  chooses  tho  nest?  of  such  birds 
only  as  feed  on  tho  saino  kind  of  food  an  herself,  to  lay  her  eggs  in.  and  not 
indiscriminately. 

J.  S. — The  queen  of  England  does  not  sign  death-warrants — it  Is  done  by  tho 
Hccorder. 

Stpdent.— Physical  science  is  tho  handmaid  of  revealed  religion,  because  ev- 
ery fresh  discovery  only  brings  out  more  fully  tho  wisdom,  power  and  good- 
ness of  God. 

COLLECTOR  — Poropey's  Pillar  is  about  95  feet  high,  and  Cleopatra'8  Needle 
about  58  feet  high  ;  the  latter  consists  of  a  single  block  of  granite,  and  is 
covered  with  hieroglyphics. 

B.  0. — In  walking  in  tho  street  with  a  lady,  always  put  her  next  to  the  wall, 
and  give  her  tho  arm  next  to  her  accordingly. 

M.  M. — Dr.  Johnson  says  that  "  to  raise  tho  siege,'-  is  '*  to  relinquish  the  at- 
tack of  a  place,  and  the  works  thrown  up  against  it." 

K  C,  Natick,  Maes. — YandenbolT,  the  English  actor,  father  of  George  Van- 
detibou,  was  born  at  Salisbury,  England,  March  31, 1790,  and  was  educated 
for  tho  priesthood.  Several  actors  have  abandoned  the  pulpit  for  the 
stage. 

Juvenis.— If  you  persist  in  the  habit  of  entering  everything  in  your  memo- 
randum-book, you  will  soon  have  no  memory  at  all. 


REMEMBER! 

Tho  present  number  completes  the  thirteenth  volume  of  the  Pic- 
torial; and  all  whose  subscriptions  end  at  this  time,  will  confer 
a  particular  favor  upon  us,  by  renewing  at  the  earliest  moment,  in 
order  that  we  may  print  an  edition  equal  to  the  demand.  We 
discontinue  all  subscriptions  at  tho  date  to  which  payment  has 
been  made  ;  therefore,  to  ensure  an  unbroken  receipt  of  the  paper, 
immediate  renewal  is  necessary.  The  forthcoming  volume  of  our 
illustrated  journal  shall  be  the  best  that  has  ever  yet  appeared  from 
this  establishment.  We  have  engaged  some  new  and  finished  art- 
ists, who  are  added  to  our  already  large  corps  of  designer*,  and 
several  new  and  popular  contributors  to  the  literary  department. 
Fresh  spirit  and  new  life  will  be  imparted  to  our  pages. — "  Bal- 
lou's  Pictorial"  and  "  The  Flag  of  our  Union,"  sent  together  to 
ono  address,  for  $4  per  annum. 


SPLINTERS. 


....  Never  abuse  a  briefless  lawyer — it  is  so  wrong  to  speak  ill 
of  any  man  "without  a  cause." 

....   Tho  very  best  quality  of  bread  has  been  6old  in  Albany, 
for  some  time,  at  three  cents  a  pound. 

....   The  Utah  expedition  is  said  thus  far  to  have  cost  six  mil- 
lion dollars— more  yet  will  be  needed. 

The  revenue-cutter  built  by  Mr.  Webb,  of  New  York,  has 

been  named  the  Harriet  Lane,  for  the  president's  niece. 

....   Tho  Philadelphia  City  Item  says  that  the  Academy  of  Mu- 
sic has  failed  three  times  in  the  space  of  two  months. 

....  "  Vestvali  the  Magnificent  "  has  sailed  for  Matanzas  with 
an  Italian  opera  company.     She  will  make  a  sensation. 

....   The  turn  total  of  the  racing-prizes  in  England  for  the  last 
year,  is  set  down  in  "Bell's  Life"  at  SI, 047,000. 

....  In  spite  ot  hard,  times,  Edward  Harris  has  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  another  mill  on  Main  Street,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

Bayard  Taylor,  who  has  married  a  Miss  Hansen,  of  Gotha, 

Germany,  will  pass  the  winter  in  Moscow. 

It  is  a  pity  that  men  who  might  be  happy  in  spending 

money,  should  be  wi etched  by  hoarding  it. 

Dr.  Rush  said  the  science  of  medicine  was  "an  unroofed 

temple,  cracked  at  the  sides,  with  rotten  foundations." 

Jean  Paul  Richter,  speaking  of  love,  says,  it  may  slumber 

in  a  lady's  heart,  but  it  always  dreams. 

....   The  order  of  the  "  Sons  of  Malta,"  in  this  city,  is  repre- 
sented, by  those  who  know,  to  be  in  a  most  flourishing  condition. 

....  Burglars  are  trying  to  reap  a  harvest  in  this  city,  but  the 
police  keep  on  the  alert  for  the  rascals. 

The  Ravels  have  seemed  a  "  card  "  in  Mdlle.  Zanfretta, 

who  dances  on  the  tight  rope  on  the  points  of  her  toes. 

Tho  laborers  on  the  New  York  Central  Park  are  selected 
from  those  who  have  families  dependent  on  them 

Novelli,  the  baritone,  recently  returned  from  America,  is 
now  tinging  in  Home,  and  with  approbation. 

....  A  wise  man  endeavors  to  shine  in  himself;  a  foolish  man 
attempts  to  outshine  others. 

....   Max  Maretzck  has  been  entirely  successful  with  his  opera 
company  at  Havana.     Max  is  a  victorious  leader. 

The  South  Congregational  Society  (Rev.  E.  E.  Hale's), 

have  adopted  the  plan  of  furnishing  work  for  poor  needlewomen. 

....  Men  are  often  like  tea— they  must  be  in  hot  water  before 
their  strength  can  be  fairly  drawn  out. 


MERRY  CHR18TMAB. 

By  the  time  thi*  fthcet  is  in  the  hands  of  all  our  readers,  the 
Christ  Church  chimes  will  have  rung  out  their  festal  peals,  joyous 
heart**  will  have  heat  time  to  their  silvery  pulsations,  and  Christ- 
mas day  will  have  been  inaugurated.  A  mcrrv  Christmas  to  our 
readers,  ono  and  all  !  Since  wc  cannot  take  them  all  by  the  hand 
literally,  let  us  do  fo  in  imagination,  und  wc  beg  them  to  believe 
that  tho  wish  in  an  warm,  coming  through  the  medium  o(  ink  and 
types,  as  if  it  sprung  from  the  lips  and  were  ratified  by  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  bond-clasp.  The  celebration  of  this  holy-tide  has  bc- 
COme  almost  universal  in  a  land  where  mistaken  notions  of  reli- 
gious duty  once  frowned  upon  its  advent.  But  tho  harriers  of 
sect,  those  icy  partition  walls  dividing  man  from  man, have  melted 
before  ihc  genial  breath  of  better  feeling.  No  one  now  regards  it 
as  n  dereliction  or  concession  to  mark  with  religious  and  festive 
riteH  that  sacred  natal  anniversary  which  commemorates  the  incep- 
tion of  Christianity.  Therefore  steeple  echoes  to  steeple,  festal 
fires  reflect  each  other,  and  there  arc  few  hearthstones  that  do  not 
witness  a  gathering  of  family  and  friends.  On  this  day  the  happy 
are  happier;  and  even  the  unfortunate,  blessed  by  the  charity  that 
on  one  day,  at  least,  becomes  expansive  and  comprehensive,  forget 
their  sorrows. 

But  the  happiest  of  the  happy  at  this  season  are  the  children. 

The  mystic  St.  Nicholas  lifts  them  on  Christmas  eve  to  the  "high 

top-gallant  "  of  their  joy.     Other  genial  superstitions  are  purely 

transccndontal — 

"And  like  tbe  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision, 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind.*' 

Fairies  are  very  pretty  creatures  to  believe  in,  but  unlike  good  St. 
Nicholas,  "  they  don't  pay."  But  Santa  Claus  leaves  substantial 
tokens  of  his  presence  and  good  will.  In  the  worst  of  times  he 
never  "  suspends."  Tho  "  suspensions  "  are  all  on  the  part  of  his 
little  clients,  and  those  are  confined  to  the  hanging  up  of  stockings. 
Would  that  we  "children  of  a  larger  growth"  were  thought  worthy 
of  his  favors — that  the  legendarj' saint  would  make  deposits  to  our 
credit,  or  pay  our  bills,  or  furnish  us  with  horses  or  opera  tickets, 
or  indulge  us  in  a  trip  to  Paris,  or  supply  a  thousand  other  little 
needs.  It  is  a  sad  hour  when  we  cease  to  believe  in  Santa  Claus — 
it  is  the  advent  of  the  era  of  lost  illusions.  Still,  however  blasts 
about  other  things,  however  desillnstones,  we  cannot  lose  our  inter- 
est in  good  old  Christmas — and  should  we  live  till  our  brows  were 
crowned  by  white  hairs  or  Bogle,  we  should  still  feel  a  heart-thrill 
at  tbe  peal  of  the  Christ  Church  bells ;  still  have  a  joyous  echo  for 
tho  friendly  wish  of  Merry  Christmas  ! 


EVERETT'S  ADDRESSES. 

We  have  before  us  copies  of  the  addresses  delivered  by  Hon. 
Edward  Everett  before  the  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society  at 
Buffalo,  October  9,  and  that  at  the  inauguration  of  Washington 
University  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  April  23,  1857.  These  productions, 
though  the  themes  are  so  different,  one  treating  of  the  culture  of 
the  soil,  the  other  of  mental  culture,  are  handled  with  equal  felici- 
ty. They  are  both  high-toned  and  finished,  and  though  the  sub- 
jects have  been  written  and  spoken  about  times  without  number, 
yet  they  here  give  birth  to  brilliant  and  original  ideas,  expressed 
in  a  diction  in  which  elegance  and  strength  are  equally  blended. 
Mr.  Everett  has  the  rare  faculty  of  embellishing  whatever  subject 
he  handles,  even  when  he  does  it  impromptu.  But  when  time  is 
given  him  for  preparation,  nothing  can  be  more  graceful  or  finished 
than  what  he  writes  and  speaks  ;  and  it  is  a  fact  highly  honorable 
to  American  taste,  that  no  man  is  more  certain  of  attracting  such 
large  audiences,  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 


Female  Fashions. — A  lady  writer  in  the  Home  Journal 
proves  conclusively  that  ladies  dress  to  please  the  gentlemen,  and 
therefore  justly  protests  against  the  folly  of  extravagant  dresses 
being  attributed  to  the  ladies.  We  have  known  an  editor  to  write 
an  article  ridiculing  crinoline — which  he  termed  "  circumbendi- 
bus " — and  then  go  the  same  evening  and  wait  upon  to  the  theatre 
a  lady  whose  hoops  were  so  large  as  render  her  entrance  at  the 
doors  of  the  house  extremely  difficult.  We  know  that  he  really 
dotes  on  hoops,  and  would  not  be  seen  in  Broadway  with  a  lady 
in  a  plain  jupe. 


Portrait  Painting. — We  have  lately  seen  some  fine  speci- 
mens of  portrait  painting  from  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Rousseau,  a  thor- 
oughly educated  artist  from  Paris,  at  the  photographic  establish- 
ment of  Messrs.  Cutting  &  Turner,  Trernont  Row.  Among  his 
recent  productions  is  a  life-sized  group  of  the  Marsh  children  in 
the  drama  of  the  Brigand,  a  very  effective  picture,  with  a  fine 
characteristic  distance  and  foreground.  Mr.  Rousseau's  pictures 
are  rich  in  color  and  admirably  handled. 


JlT"  The  publishers  of  Balloc's  Pictorial  have  the  good  sense  and  dh 
nation  to  avoid  the  ridiculous  and  silly  caricatures  so  prevalent  in  some  of  the 
pictorials,  while  they  select  mostly  such  as  represent  the  scenes  of  everyday 
life.  Their  issue  for  November  28.  contains  four  truthful  and  excellent  rep- 
resentations of  Thanksgiving,  and  other  festival  scei.es  peculiar  to  New  Eug- 
land  at  this  season  of  the  jear,  such  as  remind  one  niost  vividly  of  by-gone 
days.  They  are  entitled  "  Blind  Man's  BuiT,"'  "Huf-kiig  Party  finding  the 
Red  Ears,7'  "Fox  and  Geese,"  and  '•  Coasting  out  of  Doors." — Tut  longnga- 
tionalist.  Boston. 


What  makes  Bachelors  ? — Why  do  young  men  put  off  mar- 
riage until  thirty  and  over  ?  The  reasons  arc  twofold.  Poverty 
and  pride.  They  cannot  afford  to  live  in  the  style  which  their 
ambition  aspires  to. 


Children. — An  old  saying  runs,  'Children  always  will  be 
children,"  but  this  is  not  always  true.  Poveny  and  the  caprice  ot 
fashion  eometimes  force  them  into  little  old  men  and  women. 


THE    NEW    YEAR. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SUBSCRIBE! 
FOR  M     Y  0  D  B     C  Ll'BS! 

With  the  commencement  of  the  new  year,  and  the  fourteenth 
volume  of  Ballot* 'a  Pictorial,  we  shall  pcrfc<t  some  new  ar- 
rangements, which  will  enable  us  to  make  the  coming  volume  an 
improvement  on  all  its  predecessors.  Fresh  interest  will  be  im 
parted  by  tho  pens  of  several  new  and  popular  contributors  and  a 
spirit  o{  freshness  given  by  means  of  our  enlarged  facilities  and 
growing  experience.  Without  making  large  promises,  or  noisy  an- 
nouncement*, wc  have  kept  on  the  even  tenor  of  oar  way,  striving 
only  to  give  to  our  patron*  an  elegant,  refined  and  truly  valuable 
illustrated  paper.  How  well  we  have  succeeded,  our  unrivalled 
edition  and  increasing  subscription  liet  give  ample  evidence. 

Wo  shall  commenco  the  new  volume  with  an  admirable  original 
novelette  from  the  favorite  pen  of  Mrs.  C.  F.  Gerry,*  entitled  : 

ESS  lUDLiiXi^^.  SLSMfiBs 

— <»n, — 

*SIjc  Camp,  tip  Cabin,  anb  tljc  lUilucnuss. 

A  finely  written  American  ntory,  of  most  intense  interest  and 
mystery  of  plot,  yet  true  to  the  pioneer  life  of  the  great  We*t. 
This  story  will  be  followed  by  others  equally  popular,  in  rapid 
succession,  forming  the  most  brilliant  array  of  novelettes  we  hare 
ever  given  in  one  year. 

Let  our  friends  subscribe  at  once,  that  there  may  be  no  break  in 
the  receipt  of  the  paper,  and  also  to  enable  us  to  arrange  our  edi- 
tion and  subscription  books  in  season.  Let  clubs  be  made  up  in 
every  town  and  village — for  very  few  persons,  who  understand 
how  cheap  Balloc'b  Pictorial  can  be  had  by  joining  a  club, 
will  be  willing  to  deny  themselves  its  pleasant  weekly  visits. 

TERMS  :— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  copy,  one  year $3  00 

2  copies,  one  year 5  00 

4       "             "           9  00 

10       "  "  2000 

Any  person  sending  us  twelve  subscribers  at  the  last  rate,  shall 
receive  the  thirteenth  copy  gratis.  One  copy  of  Balloc's  Picto- 
rial, and  one  copy  of  The  Flag  of  ocr  Union,  taken  together, 
S4-  per  annum. 

D^5*  To  any  person  who  sends  us  a  club  of  fifty  subscribers, 
with  the  money,  we  will  present  a  complete  set  of  the  twelve  bound 
volumes  of  the  Pictorial,  full  gilt,  with  illumined  title-pages  and 
indexes,  uniformly  and  elegantly  bound,  the  wholesale  price  of 
which  is  S24.  Here  is  a  chance  for  any  enterprising  person  to 
obtain  a  superb  illustrated  library  without  money  ! 

M.  M.  BALLOU, 
No.  22  Winter  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

*  The  well-known  author  of  "  Paolina,1'  the  five  hundred  dollar  prize  story 
we  published  some  years  since. 


BINDING. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  bind  up  the  past  volume  of  "  Ballou's 
Pictorial"  in  an  elegant  and  uniform  style  of  full  gilt,  adding  an 
illumined  title-page  and  index,  the  whole  at  a  charge  of  one  dollar. 
The  value  of  the  work  thus  preserved  will  be  very  great  as  a  book 
of  reference  in  years  to  come.  We  can  supply  any  lost  or  torn 
numbers  from  the  commencement  of  the  work.  We  have  also  com- 
plete sets  of  the  bound  volumes  in  uniform  style.  The  thirteen 
volumes,  containing  a  vast  fund  of  delightful  reading  and  valuable 
information,  with  over  ten  thousand  illustrations,  are  sold  for  £26. 


Now  is  the  Time. — This  is  the  last  number  of  oar  paper  foi 
the  present  year.  Don't  fail  to  send  your  subscriptions  at  once, 
that  there  may  be  no  break  in  the  receipt  of  the  work.  Look  out 
for  number  one  of  the  new  volume,  in  which  the  new  story  is 
commenced. 


The  Pistol  Market. — Dealers  in  fire-arms  tell  us  that  revol- 
vers go  off  a  great  deal  quicker  than  any  other  article  they  have. 
They  are  sold  by  the  barrel. 

MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hale,  Mr.  E.  G.  Dudley  to  Miss  Martha  A.  Child ; 
bv  Rev.  Mr.  Streeter,  Mr.  Leonard  Livingston  to  Miss  Rebecca  K.  Pellet,  ot 
West  Brookfield;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Smithett,  Mr.  George  Carruthere  to  Miss  Cath- 
erine Brown  ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Parker.  Mr.  Peter  Trott  to  Miss  Lucy  F.  Bartlett, 
of  Kingston  ;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Stow.  Mr.  Samuel  Keith  to  Miss  Aujru.-ta  B.  Swal- 
low, both  of  Bridgewater;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Arthur  Hamill  to  Miss 
Margaret  Forsyth. — At  Dorchester,  by  Hev.  Mr.  Barrows.  Mr.  Otis  Baird  to 
Miss  Emerline  Griggs.— At  Chelsea,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr-  Samuel  Al- 
ghiere  to  Miss  Catherine  Barnes. — At  Melrose,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Dennis.  Mr.  H.  M. 
Richards  to  Mrs.  Angenett  P.  Bolkcom. — At  B'raiutree,  by  t.ev.  Mr.  Storrs. 
Mr.  Alvah  Butler  to  Miss  Lydia  A.  Harlow.— At  Salem,  by  Rer.  Dr.  Worcester. 
Mr.  Robert  Stevenson  to  Mrs.  Ruth  Dodge.— At  Beverly,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Foster, 
Mr.  Charles  Elliott  to  Miss  Susan  P.  Cressy. — At  Danversport,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Putnam.  Mr.  John  Parker  to  Miss  Harriet  Weire. — At  Gloucester,  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Pierce,  Mr.  Thomas  Grier  to  Miss  Anna  Arnold. — At  Lowell,  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Edson,  Mr.  Solon  C.  Parker  to  Mrs.  Miry  Ann  Hutching. — At  Newburyport, 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Pike.  Mr.  Mark  P.  Currier."  of  Amesburv,  to  Miss  Hannah  J. 
Dole,  of  Salisbury.— At  Fitchburg,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Tilden.  Mr.  George  W.  Cut- 
ler, of  Bedford,  to  Miss  Faunie  S-  Mclntire. 


DEATHS. 

In  this  city.  Miss  Honora  M.  Buckley.  30;  Mr.  Joseph  Shaw.  SI ;  Mrs.  Es- 
ther Worth  ley,  formerly  of  North  Yarmouth.  Me.,  74:  Mr.  Joseph  J.  Clark, 
29;  Mr.  James  A.  B.  Uicgins.  21;  At  Deer  Island,  Mr.  Daniel  F.  Hunting,  57. 
—At  Dorchester.  Mr.  Joseph  Frost.  74.— At  Somervillc.  Mr.  Alexander  P. 
Armstrong,  of  Bo>ton.  48-— At  Chelsea.  Mrs.  Hnni  nli  S.  Sherman,  25. — At 
Can  i  bridge  port,  Mrs.  Phebe  Uazeltine.  70.— At  Juii-t  Cambridge,  Mrs.  Emma 
White.  22.— At  Lynn,  Mrs.  Sanih  B.  Gibbs.  59.— At  Sail  in.  Mrs.  Susan  Mars- 
ton.  70. — At  South  Dar vers.  Mrs.  Sarah  It.  SafTord.  G2. — At  Danvers,  Miss  A. 
Augusta  Goldthwait.  26  — At  Beverly.  Gapt.  Michael  Lan  om,  78. — At  Lowell. 
Mr.  J.  Frank  Merriani,  37.— At  Taunlon.  Mr.  Daniel  ltutk,  63.— At  Worce- 
ster, Mrs.  Marv  Holsworth,  34.— At  Holden,  Mrs.  Silence  C.Davis,  63.— At 
New  Bedford.  Mr.  Alexander  Gibbs.  58.— At  Barre,  Mrs.  Miriam  Allen.  88. — 
At  D.irtu.outh,  Mrs.  Mary  Rider.  7S.— At  New  l*rait,trei-.  Un>.  Mary  BartUtt. 
77. — At  Ashby,  Mr.  Amos  Wellington,  87. — At  Sterlil.g,  Mrs-  L\dia  Loring, 
71. — At  Nortufield.  Mr.  John  J.  Allen,  67. — At  Yarmouthport,  Mr.  Thomas 
Nickenoii,  7ti.— At  South  Dennis.  Mrs.  Mehitablc  Nicken-ou.  74. — At  Pitts- 
fiei'l.  Mr.  Robert  C-  l:oberL-on.  42  — At  Nantucket,  Mr.  Elward  Jenkins.  51. 
— At  rrovide.  ce.  R- 1-.  Mr.  Lemuel  B.  Sbepard.  formerly  ot  Dorchester. Mat*.. 
61.— At  Alstead.  N.  II  .  Mr.  Willuni  Slade.  100  vears  11  mouth  . 
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BALLOU'S    PICTORIAL    DRAWING-ROOM    COMPANION. 


%\$t  fact's  tear. 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
A    <lUESTIOK. 


BY    UlTUUlt   CURTIS. 

Moon— in  grandeur  sailing  high 
Through  tbo  clear  anil  cloudless  sky, 
Tides  to  move  and  tides  to  make. 
Tides  to  give  and  tides  to  take, 
Light  to  give  through  dreary  night 
To  our  thankful,  wearied  Bight — 
Whence  thy  beauty  f— whence  thy  light? 

And  the  moo'i  with  rays  that  gleam — 

Bays  that  like  pure  gold  may  seem  : 

On  the  water  sleeping  still, 

On  the  little  singing  rill. 

Oh  the  dew-drops  in  the  grass, 

On  the  ore  in  many  a  mass— 

Answered  by  a  glittering  ray, 
Answered  iu  a  low,  sweet  tone: 
Like  the  zephyrs  as  they  roam 
O'er  the  hill  and  o'er  the  plain, 
O'er  the  deep  and  mighty  main  : 
Like  the  bird  that  sings  at  night, 
Like  the  voice  of  silent  thought, 
Speaking  truth  and  speaking  right, 

My  only  beauty  is  my  light, 
Therefore  am  1  queen  of  night. 
Light  to  me  is  ever  brought 
Through  the  air  and  from  the  sun  : 
Through  those  endless  realms  of  space 
Come  the  sunbeams  to  my  face. 
Thus  o'er  thee  may  truth's  rays  come. 
Much  to  show  and  much  reveal 
Of  the  true  aud  of  the  real. 

Things  that  you  should  ever  feel 
In  the  depths  of  your  own  heart — 
What  thou  shouldst  fee— what  thou  art. 
Then  the  ray  in  silence  went 
O'er  the  rugged  rocks  and  rentj 
O'er  yon  dark  and  silent  grove 
Where  my  thoughts  do  often  rove, 
Through  the  clear  aud  cloudless  sky. 
To  its  proper  home  on  high. 

HUMANITY. 

The  poorest  poor 
Long  for  some  moments  in  a  weary  life, 
When  they  can  know  and  feel  that  they  have  been 
Themselves  the  fathers  and  the  dealers  out 
Of  some  small  blessings — have  been  kind 
To  such  as  needed  kindness  ;  for  this  single  cause, 
That  we  have  all  of  us  a  human  heart. — Wordsworth. 


MUSIC. 
Music,  the  tender  child  of  rudest  times, 
The  gentle  native  of  all  lauds  and  climes; 
Who  hymns  alike  man's  cradle  and  his  grave, 
Lulls  the  low  cot,  or  peals  along  the  nave  — Mrs  Norton. 


(Botox's  dBasjj  €\>mxt 

GOSSIP    WITH    THE    READER. 

We  have  nearly  glided  through  the  first  mouth  of  winter,  and  have  become 
acclimated  to  its  severity.  The  city  now  wears  its  gayest  aspect,  with  its 
theatres,  balls  and  concerts;  and  there  are  long  evenings,  too,  dear  to  the 
student,  who  nurses  his  lamp  by  the  calm  fireside.  Ere  we  prepare  another 
dish  of  gossip,  the  holidays  will  have  commenced,  and  ;i  merry  Christmas  " 
have  come  and  gone.  And  even  the  country  has  its  attractions  for  those  who 
love  nature  in  all  its  aspects.  Says  Wilson  Flagg: — "  The  landscape,  when 
undisfigured  by  art,  is  never  without  beauty ;  and  the  woods  are  always  redo- 
lent of  sweet  odors,  that  assist  in  perfecting  the  illusions  that  arise  from 
agreeable  sights.  While  the  exercise  thus  partaken  in  the  open  air  strength- 
ens the  body  and  improves  the  health,  the  objects  presented  for  our  contem- 
plation are  tonic  and  exhilarant  in  their  action  on  the  mind.  Whatever  may 
be  the  season  of  the  year,  to  the  student  of  science,  as  well  as  to  the  lover 
of  beauty,  something  is  always  presented  to  fix  his  attention  or  awaken  his 
admiration,  and  he  seldom  returns  from  a  woodland  ramble  without  increased 

cheerfulness  and  a  prospect  of  new  sources  of  rational  happiness.'" M. 

Lamartioe,  whose  fortune,  the  public  has  been  made  aware,  was  greatly 
impaired  by  a  series  of  bad  years  and  his  indulgence  to  poor  tenants,  has  this 
year  had  a  magnificent  crop  of  wine  upon  his  Macon  estate.  It  is  said  that 
he  has  sold  3000  casks  at  80  francs  each,  and  has  consequently  realized  a  sum 
of  240,000  francs      But  Lamartine  does  not  know  the  value  of  money,  and 

would  be  poor  if  he  had  a  million  a  year.     lie  is  gecerous  to  a  fault Mr. 

3i  la  Haye,  of  Manchester,  Eugland,  has  patented  a  mode  of  submerging  sub- 
marine electric  cables.  He  proposes  encasing  them  iu  a  soluble  compound, 
capable  of  floating  it  for  a  time  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  coating  he 
intends  to  use  for  this  purpose  he  supposed  would  hold  it  on  the  surface  of 
the  waves  while  about  five  miles  of  cable  were  paid  out  from  the  vessel  be- 
fore it  began  to  dissolve — and  as  it  would  dissolve  gradually,  so  the  cable 

would  sink  gradually  io  the  bed  of  the  ocean The  London  Court  Journal 

says.  "  it  is  rumored  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  may  possibly  visit  Canada  i  i. 

the  course  of  nest  summer. ,; A  musical  instrument  maker  at  Geneva 

has  invented  a  mechanical  cannon.  It  has  discharged  balls  across  the  Ithone 
with  great  force  and  rapidity.     The  invention  is  thought  to  promise  well,  and 

may  eventually  rid  us  of  that  ■-  villanous  saltpetre  ■' Some  public-house 

patriot  was  repentiug  the  old  national  boast  that  "  an  Englishman's  house  is 
his  castle."  ,;  I  am  not  so  positive  about  that,':  said  a  critic  of  the  Westmin- 
ster Review;  ••  but  I  am  sure  that  an  Englishwoman's  dress  is  her  castle,  for 
it  is  such  an  enormous  sice  now,  that  it  is  morally  and  physically  impossible 

for  any  one,  friend  or  enemy,  to  conic  near  her1."' A  regiment  of  the 

C!ta*$eur$  a  pied  has  been  traiLed  lately  to  perform  complicated  manoeuvres, 
by  trumpet-sound  alocc.  The  exhibition,  in  the  outskirts  of  Paris,  attracted 
a  large  crowd.     For  the  working  of  such  a  mode,  it  will  be  requisite   to  have 

good  musicians  and  very  intelligent  men No  station,  rank  or  talents 

whatever  can  excuse  a  man  lor  neglecting  the  civilities  due  from  man  to  man. 
When  Clement  XIV.  ascended  the  papal  chair,  the  ambassadors  of  the  several 
States,  represented  at  his  court,  waited  on  his  holiness  with  their  congratula- 
tions. As  they  were  introduced,  and  severally  bowed,  he  also  bowed  to  re- 
turn the  compliment.  On  this,  the  master  of  ceremonies  told  his  holiness 
that  he  should  not  have  returned  their  salute.     '-0,  I  beg  your  pardon!" 


said  he,  "  I  have  not  been  pope  long  enough  to  forget  good  manners." It 

was  atatod  at  a  meeting  recently  hold  at  Norwich,  England,  of  the  li  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Christianity  among  the  Jews,"  that  there  is  nt  present 
10.000  converted  Jews  in  Europe,  all  classes  of  society  being  comprised  in  the 
list.  The  society  has  100  agents,  of  whom  50  are  converts,  and  25  ordained 
clergymen,  and  GO  clergymen  of  tho  Church  of  England  arc  converts  from 

Judaism There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  understanding  what  is  meant  by 

••a  hungry  meeting,"  in  New  York,  since  the  illustration  a  few  weeks  since, 
iu  which  a  baker's  wagon  was  robbed,  and  the  bread  used   to  pelt  each  other 

with!    A  very  '•  hungry  meeting,"  that! A  mission  was  not  long  since 

commenced  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  among  the  AlTghans,  an  independent, 
hospitable  aud  martial  nation,  occupying  a  country  between  India  and  Per- 
sia, filled  with  the  grandest  mountains  in  the  world  They  have  been  sup- 
posed by  Sir  William  Jones,  and  other  eminent  scholars,  to  be  a  portion  of 
the  ten  tribes  of  Israel  Though  now  Mohammedans,  they  claim  descent 
from  King  Saul.  They  have  many  legends  describing  the  capture  of  the  ark 
of  the  covenant  by  tho  Philistines,  the  anointing  by  Samuel,  the  battle  of 
David  and  Goliath,  and  other  events  of  Scripture  history,  which  they  claim 

as  their  own William  Bein.  convicted  of  stealing  $3333  from  the  United 

States  Branch  Mint,  was  sentenced  by  Judge  MoAlister  to  six  years  imprison- 
ment and  ©2000  fine The  former  residence  of  Henry  Marty n,  in  Bengal, 

has  been  turned  into  a  distillery.     The  splendid  banian  tree,  where  he  was 

wont  to  spend  hours  in  prayer,  is  transformed  into  a  cooper's  shop A 

quaint  writer  says: — :t  We  are  generally  desirous  of  having  fair  and  well 
printed  Bibles  ;  but  the  fairest  and  finest  impression  of  the  Bible  is,  to  have 

it  well  priuted  on  the  reader's  heart Song-writing  is  not  so  easy  a  thing 

as  some  scribblers  imagine.  A  young  beginner  told  Beranger.  that  he  could 
easily  write  thirty  songs  a  month.     "  Indeed,"  replied  the  immortal  rhanso/i- 

nUr,  "in  my  best  days,  I  could  write  but  twelve  a  year."' Kindness,  like 

grain,  increases  by  sowing James  W.  Patten,  of  Cuncomb  county,  North 

Carolina,  claims  to  have  raised  eleven  hunt/red  bushels  of  Irish  potatoes  on  au 

acre  of  land! The  Siamese  ambassadors  in  England  were  shown  round 

Portsmouth,  where  one  of  them,  who  has  fifty-eight  wives,  wanted  to  buy  a 
young  Portsmouth  lady  for  his  (ifty-ninth.  His  Excellency  Muntri — this  is 
the  uxorious  envoy — offered  a  very  handsome  sum,  £3000,  for  the  purchase, 

which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  was  refused The  rose  has  its  thorns,  the 

diamond  its  specks,  aud  the  best  man  his  failings  Active  preparations 

are  making  to  lay  the  Atlantic  telegraph  cable  next  June.  Pour  hundred 
additional  miles  of  cable  have  been  ordered;  and  if  the  effort  to  recover  the 
three  hundred  and  forty  miles  now  submerged  should  not  be  successful,  that 
amount  will  also  be  added,  so  that  the  length  of  the  cable  will  be  nearly  three 

thousand  miles The  '-Original  Papers  of  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington 

upon  India  "  will  be  published  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks The  Lyons 

and  St.  Etienne  manufacturers  congratulate  themselves  on  having  received  so 

few  orders  from  the  United  States  this  year It  is  scarcely  to  be  believed 

that  women  can  be  found  among  the  spectators  of  a  public  execution;  and 
jet,  in  England,  we  are  told,  a  man  is  never  hanged  without  numbers  of 
women  witnessing  his  djing  agonies.  Sterne's  maid-servant  asked  her  mas- 
ter leave  to  go  to  a  public  execution.  Soon  after  she  set  off.  she  returned  all 
in  tears.  On  her  master's  asking  her  why  she  cried,  she  answered,  "  Because 
she  had  lost  her  labor;  for  before  she  reached  the  gallows,  the  man  was  re- 
prieved!"  And.  by  the  way.  speaking  of  hanging,  here  is  an  anecdote 

not  without  a  spice  of  interest.  A  highwayman  and  a  chimney-sweeper  were 
going  to  be  hanged  both  together  at  Tyburn — the  first  for  an  exploit  on  the 
highway,  the  latter  for  a  more  ignoble  robbery.  The  highwayman  was  dress- 
ed in  scarlet,  aud  mounted  the  cart  with  alacrity ;  the  chimney-sweeper  fol- 
lowed him  slowly.  While  the  clergyman  was  praying  with  fervor,  the  gay 
robber  was  attentive  ;  and  the  other  approached  near  to  his  fellow-sufferer  to 
partake  of  the  same  benefit,  but  met  with  a  repulsive  look  from  his  compan- 
ion, which  kept  him  at  some  distance.  But,  forgetting  this  angry  warning, 
he  presumed  still  to  come  nearer,  when  the  highwayman,  with  some  disdain. 
said,  "Keep  further  off,  can't  you?" — "  Sir,"  replied  the  sweep,    "I  wont 

keep  off!     I  have  as  muck  Tight  to  be  here  as  you!" Gen   Burgoyne  was  a 

good  critic  as  well  as  playwright.  He  was  once  at  a  play,  which  was  most  in- 
differently performed,  and  calling  one  of  the  actors,  asked  him  the  name  of 
the  piece.     "The  Stage  Coach,  sir."  replied  Buskin.     "The  next  time  you 

play  it."  said  the  general,  "  I  must  ask  to  be  an  outside  passenger.'' An 

old  nobleman,  having  married  a  young  girl,  was  asked  how  he  could  possibly 
expect  at  his  years  to  possess  the  heart  of  so  young  a  female.  He  replied, 
that  he  had  rather  possess  a  corner  of  her  heart,  than  the  whole  heart  of  an 

old  woman  who  was    tottering  into  the  grave  like  himself When  it  was 

understood  that  Sir  James  Lowther,  afterwards  Lord  Lonsdale,  was  to  be  ele- 
vated to  the  peerage  as  a  reward  for  offering  to  furnish  government  with  a 
seventy-four  gun-ship,  completely  equipped  at  his  own  expense,  a  lady  said 
to  John  Philip  Kemble.  "Dear  me,  sir,  what  a  whimsical  thing  this  seems 
altogether.  I  wonder  what  title  they  can  give  for  supplying  a  ship — what 
can  they  call  him,  Mr.  Kemble?" — "  Why-  madam,"  replied  Mr.  Kemble.  *'  I 
should  think  he  will  be  called  IordsA/p.:'     This  was  the  only  pun  Kemble  was 

ever  guilty  of "  Can  you  tell  me,  my  son,  what  a  jury  of  inquest  is?" — 

"A  jury  of  inquest  am  a  body  of  men  what  sits  down  on  a  dead  man,  to  find 

out  whether  he  are  dead  for  sartin,  or  am  only  playing  the  possum."' A 

gentleman  advertises  for  board  and  lodging  iu  a  respectable  family,  "to  live 
with  them  and  be  done  for;"  and.  to  render  his  views  still  less  equivocal,  he 
adds  that  "  quietuess  is  his  object. "    It  looks  as  if  he  were  contracting  for 

certain  death "  United,  we  stand;  divided,  we  fall" — as  the  types  said 

to  the  compositor  when  they  fell  into  jj? A  thorough-bred  animal  is  well 

known  by  some  distinguishing  marks.  The  English  race-horse  has  his  deli- 
cate head,  fine  neck  and  symmetry  of  form;  the  bull-dog  carries  his  tulip 
ears,  tooth-exposure  of  mouth,  and  adder  tail;  the  gume-coct,  like  Addison's 
Marcia,  "  towers  above  his  sex;"  the  perfect  pugilist,  a  true  and  distinct  spe- 
cies of  the  genus  man,  has  a  form  and  bearing  peculiar  to  himself A  fel- 
low, in  New  York,  who  stole  a  keg  of  lard,  was  arrested,  tried,  convicted,  and 
sent  to  the  penitentiary,  all  within  an  hour.     How  much  better  he  went 

through  for  gre asing .' A  criminal  at  Oporto  about  to  be  hung,  would 

not  quit  the  ladder  before  they  gave  him  some  liquor.  A  cup  of  wine  being 
brought,  before  drinking  it,  be  blew  off  the  froth.     Being  asked  why  he  did  so, 

he  answered,  "  Brother,  because  new  wine  is  bad  for  the  liver." What 

must  you  do  to  a  tea-table  to  make  it  fit  to  eat?     Give  it  up  ?     Why,  take 

away  the  lea  (T),  and  then  it  becomes  eatable! Why  is  a  quarrelsome 

man  like  a  beef-steak?    Because  he  is  always  in  a  broil. 


GCOD  MANMJRS. 

Many  persons  plead  a  love  of  truth  as  an  apology  for  rough 
manners,  as  if  truth  was  never  gentle  and  kind,  but  always  harsh, 
morose  and  forbidding.  Surely  good  manners  and  a  good  con- 
science are  no  more  inconsistent  with  each  other  than  beauty  and 
innocence,  which  arc  strikingly  akin,  and  always  look  the  better 
for  companionship  Roughness  and  honesty  are  indeed  eotne- 
titnes  found  together  in  the  same  person;  but  he  is  a  poor  judge 
of  human  nature  who  takes  ill  manners  to  be  a  rascal,  because  he 
lias  the  manners  of  a  gentleman.  Some  persons  object  to  polite- 
ness, that  its  language  is  unmeaning  and  false.  But  this  is  easily 
answered.  A  lie  is  not  locked  up  in  a  phrase,  but  must  exist,  if 
at  all,  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker.  Iu  the  ordinary  compliments 
of  civilized  life,  there  is  no  intention  to  deceive,  and  consequently 
no  falsehood.  Polite  language  is  pleasant  to  ihc  car,  and  soothing 
to  the  heart,  while  rough  words  are  just  the  reverse  ;  and  if  not  the 
product  of  ill-temper,  arc  very  apt  to  produce  it.  The  plainest  of 
truths,  let  it  be  remembered,  can  be  conveyed  in  civil  speech, 
while  tiie  most  malignant  of  lies  may  find  utterance,  and  ofien  do, 
in  the  language  of  the  fish-market. — Rales  for  Life 


Cbotf.c  Hlbtcllann. 


MAKING  ICE  IN  INDIA. 

Natural  ice  is  never  seen  in  the  warmest  part  of  that  country, 
To  procure  ice  by  artificial  means,  they  dig,  on  a  large  open 
plain,  not  far  from  Calcutta,  three  or  four  pits  about  thirty  feet 
square  and  two  feet  deep  each,  the  bottom  of  which  they  cover 
about  eight  inches  or  a  foot  thick  with  sugar  cane,  or  the  stems  of 
the  large  Indian  corn,  dried.  On  this  bed  are  placed,  in  rows,  a 
number  of  small,  shallow,  unglazed  earthen  pans,  formed  of  very 
porous  earth,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  about  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  deep,  which,  at  the  dusk  of  evening,  they  fill  with  soft 
water  that  has  been  boiled.  In  the  morning  before  sunrise,  the 
ice-makers  attend  the  pits,  and  collect  what  is  frozen  in  baskets, 
which  they  convey  to  the  place  of  preservation  This  is  generally 
prepared  on  some  high,  dry  situation,  by  sinking  a  pit  fourteen  or 
fifteen  feet  deep,  lining  it  first  with  straw,  and  then  with  a  coarse 
kind  of  blanketing.  The  ice  is  deposited  in  this  pit,  and  beat 
down  with  rammers,  till  at  length  its  own  accumulated  cold  i'vec/.e-i 
it,  and  forms  one  solid  mass.  The  mouth  of  tho  pit  is  well  se- 
cured from  the  exterior  air  with  straw  and  blankets,  and  a  thatch- 
ed roof  is  thrown  over  the  whole.  The  quantity  of  ice  formed  by 
the  method  above  described  depends  on  a  light  atmosphere  and 
clear,  serene  weather.  Three  hundred  persons  are  employed  in 
this  operation  in  one  place.  At  first  sight,  this  curious  process 
may  appear  to  be  an  effect  of  evaporation.  But  this  is  not  the 
case ;  for  it  is  remarkable,  that  it  is  essential  to  its  success  that  the 
straw  in  which  the  vessels  arc  placed  should  be  dry,  whereas,  if 
evaporation  were  concerned  in  the  congelation,  wetting  the  straw 
would  promote  it.  When  the  straw  becomes  wet  by  accident,  it 
is  obliged  to  be  replaced  by  dry  straw.  The  earth  is  continually 
losing  heat  by  radiation ;  and  it  loses  most  on  clear,  starlight 
nights,  when  there  are  no  clouds  to  intercept  and  send  back  the 
rays  of  heat.  The  straw,  like  all  filamentous  substances,  is  a  good 
radiator  of  caloric;  and  it  is  in  consequence  of  the  heat  that  is 
thus  given  out  by  it  into  space  on  clear  nights,  that  the  ice  is 
formed.  When  the  weather  is  windy  and  cloudy,  the  effect  does 
not  take  place. — India  and  the  East. 


DISINTERMENT  Of  THE  MEDICI. 

We  read,  through  the  Tuscan  correspondent  of  the  Morning 
Post,  a  remarkable  account  of  a  disinterment  of  about  sixty  mem- 
bers of  the  Medici  family,  including  seven  sovereigns,  who  have 
been  buried  in  the  crypt  of  the  stately  pile  of  San  Lorenzo  at  Flo- 
rence. It  states  that  the  wooden  coffins  in  the  vaults  having  been 
found  mouldering  away,  orders  were  given  to  have  them  replaced, 
and  consequently  all  the  bodies,  with  the  exception  of  two,  were 
transferred  into  new  receptacles  under  the  direction  of  the  Avvo- 
cato  Regio,  the  government  architect,  and  Cavaliere  Passerini. 
During  these  operations,  the  remains  of  the  famous  Giovanni  dello 
Bande  Neii  and  his  son  Cosimo,  the  first  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
were  once  more  exposed  to  mortal  gaze.  The  bodies  of  Eleanora 
di  Toledo,  wife  of  the  latter,  and  her  son,  Francis  the  First,  were 
found  to  be  so  fresh  as  to  appear  only  recently  laid  in  the  sepul- 
chre; that  of  Fiancis  especially,  warranted  the  supposition  of 
having  died  from  strong  arsenical  poison.  By  the  side  of  Cosimo 
lay  his  dagger,  possibly  the  one  which  he  plunged  into  the  breast 
of  his  son  Garcia,  the  fratricide.  Each  body  was  accompanied 
with  a  medal,  and  ticketed  and  labelled  with  business-like  preci- 
sion. Giovanni,  the  father  of  Cosimo,  was  the  only  one  covered 
with  a  helmet.     Gaston,  the  last  of  the  house,  closes  the  series. 


MORAL  COURAGE. 

Sidney  Smith,  in  his  work  on  moral  philosophy,  speaks  in  this 
wise  of  what  men  lose  for  want  of  a  little  moral  courage,  or  inde- 
pendence of  mind  : — "A  great  deal  of  talent  is  lost  in  the  world 
for  the  want  of  a  little  courage.  Every  day  sends  to  the  grave  a 
number  of  obscure  men,  who  have  only  remained  in  obscurity  be- 
cause their  timidity  has  prevented  them  from  making  a  first  effort ; 
and  who,  if  they  could  have  been  induced  to  begin,  wOuldj  in  all 
probability,  have  gone  great  lengths  in  fame.  The  fact  is,  to  do 
anything  in  this  world  worth  doing,  we  must  not  stand  back  shiv- 
ering, and  thinking  of  the  cold  and  the  danger,  but  jump  in  and 
scramble  through  as  well  as  we  can.  It  will  not  do  to  be  perpet- 
ually calculaiing  tasks,  and  adjusting  nice  changes  ;  it  did  very 
well  before  the  flood,  where  a  man  could  consult  his  friends  upon 
an  intended  publicaiion  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  then 
live  to  see  its  success  afterwards.  But  at  present  a  man  waits, 
and  doubts,  and  hesitates,  and  consults  his  brother,  and  his  uncle, 
and  particular  friends  till.,  one  fine  day,  he  finds  he  is  sixty  years 
of  age  ;  that  he  has  lost  so  much  time  in  consulting  his  first  cousin 
and  particular  friends,  that  he  has  no  more  time  to  follow  their 
advice  " 

ALLIGATORS'  NEST?. 

These  nests  resemble  haycocks.  They  are  four  feet  high,  and 
five  iu  diameter  at  their  bases,  being  constructed  with  grass  and 
herbage.  First,  they  deposit  one  layer  of  eggs  on  a  floor  of  mor- 
tar, and  having  covered  this  with  a  stratum  of  mud  and  herbage 
eight  inches  thhk,  lay  anoiher  set  of  eggs  upon  that,  and  so  on  to 
the  top,  there  being  commonly  from  one  to  two  hundred  eggs  in  a 
nest.  With  their  tails  they  then  beat  down  round  the  nest  the 
dense  grass  and  reeds,  five  feet  high,  to  prevent  the  approach  of 
unseen  enemies.  The  female  watches  her  eggs  until  they  are 
hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  then  takes  her  brood  under 
her  own  care,  defending  them,  and  providing  for  their  subsistence. 
Dr.  Lutzemberg,  of  New  Orleans,  told  me  that  he  once  packed 
up  one  of  these  nests  with  the  eggs  in  a  box  for  the  Museum  of 
St.  Petersburg,  hut  he  was  recommended,  before  he  closed  it,  to 
see  that  there  was  no  danger  of  the  eggs  being  batched  on  the 
voyage.  On  opening  one,  a  young  alligator  walked  out,  and  was 
soon  followed  by  the  rest,  about  a  hundred,  which  be  fed  in  his 
house,  where  they  went  up  and  down  stairs,  whining  and  barking 
like  young  puppies. — £ye//,  the  Geologist. 


SAVAGE  COURAGE. 

The  following  act  of  barbarous  courage  U  related  of  Rcvcndea 
Bey,  surnameil  the  One  Eyed,  who  was  the  object  of  great  atten- 
tion at  Coiwantinoplc.  Ilis  father  died  when  he  was  only  sixteen 
years  old,  and  the-  Kurdes,  his  subjects,  refused  to  acknowledge 
him  as  his  successor,  on  account  of  his  youth,  styling  him  "  Smooth 
Face."  Having  called  together  the  revolted  chiefs,  he  advanced 
in  the  midst  of  them,  and  said,  "  Well,  you  doubt  iny  personal 
courage,  I  will  now  convince  3011  of  what  sacrifices  1  am  capable." 
And  with  this  remark,  he  immediately  lore  his  left  eye  from  the 
socket,  and  threw  it  on  the  giound.  This  extraordinary,  act  of 
courage  so  astonished  the  Kurdes,  that  they  threw  themselves  at 
his  feet,  acknowledged  him  as  their  chief,  and  fought  for  him  like 
lions.  This  anecdote  has  also  made  a  deep  -Impression  on  the 
Sultan,  who  has  restored  him  all  his  property .—liaikts. 


BAXLOU'S   PICTORIAL    DHAWING-B003U    COMPANION. 
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BaJuVI  r>oxi',.—  Then  Is  not  a  village  or  town  In  the-  country  no  unmll.  but 

thitt  ii  olab  of  twain    on  exlben  might   I a  Uj  obtained  (be  "  B 

pictorial,"  ivmi  the  work  bo  thus  proorjred  fbr  oacta  at  two  dollam  ■  yoar, 

I,. .  |.,,    ,,-,,■>■  copy  to  the  person  who  Modi  the  Damei  ami  mi y.    Any 

(,.  ii  ion  lofllrlog  to  form  a  olub,  ran  hard  sample  ooploi  lent  free  of  ch»i  i    L 

■ending  u"  a  Hue  t°  that  eflbot. 


iEiiitotial  JHelange. 

Thackeray,  the  novelist,  hits  given  £1000  to  the   India  relief 

fund. [t  is  said  that  the  Buffalo  papers  are  to  bo  reduced  in 

size  after  the  flrsl  of  January.  The  Cleveland  Plaindealer,  and 
Journal,  Press  and  Tribune,  of  Chicago,  have  already  dropped  a 
column  from  each  page,  and  make  a  corresponding  reduction  fn 
length. The  Springfield  Republican,  from  a  thorough  investi 

gation,  compiles  Stntis  tics  show  in  g  that  about  1(100  opera!  i  vis  have 

been  discharged  in  that  city  since  September  i. If  the  top  of 

your  fluid  liun|i  cannot  be  started,  hold  the  outer  portion  in  the 

steam  of  the  tea-kettle,  and  it  will  start. The.  Boston  (Pa.) 

Argns  mentions  an  incidentof  an  old  gentleman  rccentlydeceo  ed 
in  Lehigh  county,  who  had  been  suspected  of  having  considerable 
money  in  his  house,  although  no  one  knew  the  amount.  On 
examining  the  premises  after  his  death,  no  less  than  $11,000  in 
specie  were  found,  which  ho  had  doubtless  been  saving  and  con- 
cealing for  many  years. It  is  rather  a  vague  description  of  a 

man's  residence  to  t>ny  that  lie  lives  "  at  a  county." The  secre- 
tary of  war,  upon  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the  information  from  the 
Utah  expedition,  considers  that  Col.  Alexander's  forces  and  the 
other  detachments  are  safe  against  Mormon  hostilities,  if  attacked. 
lie  regards  the  remaining  supplies  as  abundant  for  the  maintenance 

of  the  troops  till  next  summer. In  Rockrille,  Ct.,  1300  frogs 

have  been  found  together  in  a  spring   only  four  feet  in  diameter, 

and  it  is  guessed  there  are  many  more  remaining  there. Whilst 

the  cotton  trade  seems  to  lie  almost  in  a  languishing  condition  in 
England,  it  is  extending  itself  by  rapid  strides  into  Russia.  Mills 
arc  being  built  and  enlarged  in  all  directions.  Amongst  the  former 
is  a  colossal  establishment,  which  is  in  progress  of  erection  close 
to  St.  Petersburg.  The  new  mill  will  have  in  it  100,000  spindles, 
for  spinning  3S's  and  40's  yarn,  mostly  mule,  with  same  propor- 
tion of  throstle. The  Boston  city  government  has  granted  an 

annuity  of  $250  per  annum  for  live  years  to  the  widow  of  Ezekiel 
W.  Hod  son,  wdio  was  shot  in  East  Boston  while  in  the  discharge 

of  his  duty  as  policeman. Rev.  Luther  Farnham  writes  to  the 

Ploughman  that  Brooklyn  is  now  the  third  city  in  size  in  the 
Union,  and  that  house-rent  is  only  about  half  as  high  in  that  city 
as  in  New  York,  simply  because  one  is  a  first  class  city,  while  the 

other  ranks  as  second  elass. The  Charleston  Courier  states 

that  W.  Gilmore  Simms  and  R.  K.  Cralle  are  the  chief  contribu- 
tors on  topics  of  southern  literature  and  literary  history  to  the 
Encyclopedia  of  General  Knowledge,  now  in  course  of  publication 

by   the  Appletons. Samantha    Clark  has   been    appointed 

postmistress  at  Becket  in  place  of  her  late  husband,  Alexander 

Clark. A  man  got  drunk  on  the  quay  at  Marseilles,  in  Prance, 

and  nnperceived,  went  to  sleep  in  a  flat  bottomed  boat  in  which  a 
quantity  of  timber  had  been  piled.  While  there,  it  seems  more 
timber  was  put  in  without  any  one  seeing  him  ;  and  when  three 
days  out  at  sea  the  sailors  heard  a  voice  from  the  hold,  the  poor 
wretch  having  been  unable  up  to  that  time  to  make  himself  heard. 

He  was  liberated,  and  is  likely  to  recover. Professor  Orfila 

lias  proved  by  numerous  experiments  that  arsenic  always  exists  in 

the  crust  formed  on  the  inside  of  a  tea-kettle. A  car  has  been 

placed  on  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  so  arranged  as  to  be 
used  as  an  ordinary  passenger  car  in  the  day  time,  while  at  night 
it  can,  as  if  by  magic,  be  converted  into  couch  bedsteads,  and  ca- 
pable, under  this  arrangement,  of  accommodating  fifty-six  per- 
sons. It  has  three  tiers  of  berths  on  each  side. The  expression, 

"nightmare,"  is,  says  Sir  William  Temple,  from  Mara,  in  old 
Runic,  who  was  a  goblin  said  to  seize  upon  sleeping  men  and  take 
from  them  sense  and  motion. The  Prince  of  Wales  may  pos- 
sibly visit  Canada  in  the  course  of  next  summer. Memphis 

must  be  a  nice  spot  for  a  peaceable  man  to  live  in.  One  of  its 
journals  recommends  it  to  medical  students  as  the  best  point  in 
the  country  to  study  anatomy,  as  fresh  killed  subjects  are  to  be 
had  every  morning  at  the  dead-house  !  What  a  tit-bit  this  para- 
graph would  be  for  some  of  the  verdant  John  Bulls,  who  swallow 
any  hoax  in  regard  to  America,  with  a  credulity  that  is  perfectly 

sublime. It  is  a  significant  remark  of  the   Congregationalism 

that  "  the  number  of  slow  walkers  increases  in  the  street."     So 

many  walk  now  because  they  have  nothing  else  to  do. The 

chief  of  the  railway  station  of  Montigny,  France,  blew  out  his 
brains  lately.  He  had  appropriated  to  his  own  use  some  of  the 
money  of  the  company,  and  feared  the  discovery  of  his  guilt. 


Cotton  Factory  at  Tkllico,  Texas. — The  Tcllico  Manu- 
facturing Company  has  been  fully  organized,  and  has  purchased 
of  Thomas  A.  McCray  his  lands,  mills,  etc.  Mr.  McCray  states 
that  arrangements  are  being  made  for  him  to  start  for  Boston  in  a 
few  days,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  2500  spindles  and  50 
looms,  to  be  "used  in  spinning  and  weaving  heavy  cotton  and 
woolen  goods.     This  is  something  new  in  that  part  of  Texas. 


Whiskey  on  a  Wager. — At  Patterson,  N.  J.,  a  man  lately 
drank  two  quarts  of  whiskey,  on  a  wager.  One  of  the  journals  of 
that  place  says  that  when  he  had  finished  the  second  quart  he  was 
senseless.  We  should  say  that  he  was  senseless  before  he  com- 
menced the  first.     The  man  died. 


Lead  Poisox. — It  has  been  ascertained  by  chemical  analysis, 
that  the  water  supplied  to  a  portion  of  the  citizens  of  Norwich,  Ct., 
through  lead  pipes,  contains  lead  in  :  olution  to  the  amount  of  four 
grains  per  gallon. 


£<Ltai>8Ute  (Pattering*?. 

A    ilver  mine  has  been  di  1  ovcrcd  in  Alakam 

'!  1."  n I  :■   lie)  in  ( '.mail.,  bos  done  1  ■  ige. 

<  tolonel  Benton  1  Bred  from  hi    illne    .  and  ban 

no  to  work  on        book  again. 

The  "Sons  of  Malta/'  residing  in  Philadelphia,  have  donated 

IS words  relieving  the  distresses  of  the  poor  of  thai  city. 

Mr.  Samuel  C  Nowlan.  a  civil  engineer,  has  executed  a  plan 
for  bridging  the  Boat  River,  between  v      for]        I  Brooklyn. 

A  link  girl  in  Orange  county,  Va.,  who  waa  formerly  deaf  and 
dumb,  ho    1  1  1  recovered  bet    pcech  and  hearing,  i>;.  mean-  of  the 

typhoid  fever. 

An  extraordinary  marriage  took  place   in  •  1    Wi ling,  Va., 

lately.    The  bride  is  fifty-three  years  old,  and  the 
twenty-two. 

Three  men,  Ii.  C.  Griswold,  David  Lochbsutn,  and 
Lochbaum,  stage-drivers,  have  been  arresl  obbing 

the  mails. 

Macklin,  who  killed  .Judge  Price  at  Jacinto,  .Mi--.,  was  found 
guilty  of  manslaughter  in  the  fourth  degree,  ws  lined  It  00,  and 
Hunt  to  the  county  prison  for  three  months. 

The  increase  of  crime  in  New  York  is  truly  alarming.  Citizens 
can  no  longer  resort  to  the  public  highways  after  nightfall  without 
the  tear  of  sudden  death  beneath  the  bravo '*  steel. 

There  arc  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  applications  for  lodg- 
ing at  the  New  fork  ptatio.n-hon.scf  every  night  by  homelec 
defers,  about  one-third  of  whom  tind  accommodations. 

The  Calais  (Maine)  Advertiser  Bays  forty-one  hears  have  been 
killed  this  fall  in  a  few  of  the  towns  and  plantations  oflhai  vicin- 
ity.    One  killed  by  Mr.  Nelson  Sweet  was  judged  to  weigh 
pounds. 

A  Portuguese  named  Manuel,  at  Nantucket,  endeavoring  to 
drive  a  hog  from  one  pen  to  another,  was  attacked  by  the  ugly 
porker,  thrown  down,  bitten,  and  the  flesh  torn  from  his  legs  and 
arms  to  the  danger  of  his  life. 

There  is  now  in  the  course  of  construction  at  the  Southwark 
Iron  Works,  a  small  steamship,  built  of  iron  upon  a  new  principle, 
which  the  builders  believe  will  accomplish  an  average  speed  of 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  miles  an  hour. 

The  receipts  of  the  New  York  Bible  Society  the  past  year  have 
been  $18,700 — a  diminution  as  compared  with  previous  years.  The 
society  has,  however,  been  able  to  meet  all  its  engagements,  and 
donate  $1000  to  the  American  Bible  Society. 

Mrs.  Brcman,  an  Irish  woman,  aged  fifty  years,  residing  at  the 
Falls  in  Norwich,  Ct.,  fell  down  a  flight  of  stairs,  a  few  days  since, 
with  a  child  in  her  arms,  and  broke  her  neck  by  the  fall.  She 
died  in  a  few  hours  afterwards.     The  child  escaped  uninjured. 

A  young  man  from  Lexington  lately  presented  $860  of  the 
notes  of  the  Farmers' Bank  at  the  branch  at  Georgetown,  Ky.,  for 
redemption.  The  gold  was  promptly  handed  to  him,  but  as  he 
left  the  bank,  he  was  saluted  with  a  shower  of  eggs  from  a  mob  of 
men  and  boys. 

Great  excitement  has  been  produced  in  Chicago,  by  the  detec- 
tion of  Martin  Quinlan,  the  city  sexton,  in  the  act  of  rifling  the 
graves  of  the  dead,  and  sending  them  olf  in  wagons.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  he  has  for  a  long  time  been  engaged  in  selling  bodies 
to  a  medical  college  in  Southern  Illinois. 

During  the  year  ending  about  May  last,  there  was  quite  an 
activity  in  the  location  of  land  warrants,  and  yet  a  statement  shows 
that  of  26,810,687  acres  issued  under  the  act  of  1855,  only 
15,770,2.30  acres  have  been  located,  leaving  still  floating  in  the 
market  10,940,440  acres. 

The  receipts  of  the  American  Tract  Society  the  past  six  months 
have  been  £151,536,  or  less  by  $11,000  than  in  the  same  months 
last  year.  The  sales  by  colporteurs,  though  in  some  localities 
diminished,  have  on  the  whole  increased  about  S5000,  and  the 
grants  of  publications  have  increased  nearly  1,000,000  pages. 

The  discovery  of  "  Caolm,"  the  fine  clay  of  which  China  and 
granite  ware  is  made,  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  has  intro- 
duced among  us  another  branch  of  industry,  likely  to  prove  of 
great  commercial  value  to  us.  As  crockery  is  an  article  of  almost 
universal  consumption,  we  may  expect  it  to  become  an  article  of 
extensive  exportation. 

The  Americans  have  become  the  greatest  book-producers  in  the 
world.  More  volumes  are  sold  in  this  country  in  one  year  than  in 
Great  Britain,  with  much  the  same  population,  in  five.  Where  a 
London  publisher  issues  an  edition  of  1000,  an  American  publish- 
er would  print  5000.  In  fact,  the  number  of  readers  with  us  is  as 
twenty  to  one  as  compared  with  the  same  class  in  England. 

The  ceremonies  of  the  inauguration  of  Alfred  Wade  as  the  first 
governor  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  were  of  a  highly  interesting 
character.  A  large  concourse  of  people  were  present,  old  warriors 
of  by-gone  days,  with  their  women  ;  their  children  of  the  first  re- 
move, who  are  the  active  men  of  the  country;  the  dashing  men 
beginning  manhood,  clad  in  the  gay  colors  of  former  costumes, 
and  young  and  lovely  girls. 

Messrs.  Belcher  &  Brothers,  the  large  sugar  refiners  in  St.  Louis, 
have  been  experimenting  upon  the  syrup  of  the  Chinese  sugar 
cane,  and  pronounce  it  to  be  incapable  of  producing  sugar  in  any 
quantities,  as  it  will  not  granulate.  The  new  cane  will,  however, 
be  cultivated  on  a  small  scale  for  molasses,  for  domestic  use  and 
for  feed  for  stock,  and  will  contribute  something  to  equalize  the 
demand  and  supply  of  sugar. 

At  Moscow,  lately,  great  curiosity  was  excited  by  an  experiment 
being  made  with  a  new  description  of  locomotive,  running  along 
the  streets,  and  so  constructed  as  to  cause  the  wheels  to  lay  down 
a  sort  of  wooden  rails  as  they  advanced.  The  locomotive  dragged 
after  it  a  number  of  carts  heavily  laden.  The  experiment,  though 
the  first  made,  had  perfectly  succeeded.  The  author  of  the  inven- 
tion is  a  trader  of  Moscow,  named  Prokhoiorr*. 

The  American  Institute,  of  New  York,  have  awarded  to  W.  G. 
Sterling,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  a  medal  for  his  patent  gas  regulator. 
This  is  a  new  and  valuable  invention,  and  is  very  highly  spoken 
of  by  every  one  who  has  used  it.  Ml*.  Sterling  says  that  it  will 
save  fifty  per  cent,  to  gas  consumers — if  so,  no  person  who  uses 
gas  should  be  without  one.  They  are  very  simple  in  their  con- 
struction, and  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

The  Cincinnati  Times,  in  noticing  the  movement  at  the  North 
to  obtain  funds  to  send  unemployed  women  to  the  West,  discour- 
ages it  in  this  wise  : — "  We  do  not  know  to  what  part  of  the  West 
the  above  article  refers,  but  if  i:  be  anywhere  in  this  vicinity,  the 
women  in  question  had  better  be  kept  where  they  now  are.  There 
are  hundreds  of  women  here  entirely  out  bf  employment,  and  they 
are  likely  to  continue  so  until  business  affairs  wear  a  diflereiit 
aspect  from  the  present.  In  good  times,  we  can  lake  tare  of  all 
the  women  that  may  come  along,  but  just  now  they  had  better 
stay  at  home." 


FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR. 

NOW   IS   THE   TIME   To   FORM  CIA 

SUBSCRIBE  EARLY! 
v,v  have  mode  arran^em-nit-,  to  produce  in  die  coming 

I  in.  Flag  <n  01  R  I'mos  which  we  have  yet 
published.     Ii  i-  now  twdet  yeast  nunenced  dui  favor- 

ite journal,  and  ;it  no  time  have  we  had  sol  ration 

list, or  so  heavy  an  edition,  as  at  this  moment.    Tin-  mccesa  i->  the 
retail  a  lie  effort,  but  arises  from  u  steady,  uutht. 

0  to  present  to  the  public  a  truly  valuable  journal,  beauti- 
fully printed  upon  the  final  mataial,  and  in  tfae  best  style.  The 
new  volume  «ill  commence  with  one  of  the  choicest  original  nami- 
cal  hi-.:  ,  i.  emitted  : 

TIIK  SCARLET  FLAG: 

—  OB, — 

THE     CARIBB  J 3  A  X     R O  V  E  R. 

BY  LIEUTENANT  Ml  RBAY. 
The   most   popular  novelette   writer  in   the   country,  and   one 
tones  have  found  more  readers  than  any  writer  on  this 
bide  of  the  Atlantic.     The  period  of  this  >iory  i-  that  of  the  daring 

Bnccanccri  of  (he  Caribbean    Sea,  who-'.-   m:trvi-llou-   doing-   and 
Strange  ■'  "ill  be  given  with  vivid  truthfulness. 

The  coming  volume  of  Tin:  Flag,  "i  ODfi  I'mon  will  present 
the  be>t  array  of  original  novdetttJ  which  we  have  ever  given  in  one 
year,  all  finely  illustrated  by  original  drawings.  We  have  several 
new  and  popular  contributor.-:  also  engaged,  and  have  a  fund  o( 
spicy  and  highly  entertaining  sketches,  tales  and  adventure*  in 
store  for  the  coming  volume. 

The  present  popolar  style  of  our  paper  will  be  continued,  and 
we  have  some  additional  improvement*,  which  will  be  introduced 
for  the  beuctit  and  pleasure  of  our  urmy  of  readers. 
TERMS  :-ISVARIADLY  IN  ADVANCK 

1  5ub.icribfr.  one  jear g2  00 

4  subscribi-r.-.  ••         •■    7  00 

10 1500 

Any  person  pending  us  twelve  subscribers  at  the  but  rate,  thkl\  reeeire  the 
t/urianth  copy  gratis. 

One  copy  of  The  Flag  o?  ova  Umos,  and  one  copy  of  Balloc's  Pictouau 
taken  together.  ?4  per  annum. 

To  any  person  who  sends  us  a  club  <A fifty  sub-cribers.  with  the  money,  we 
■will  present  a  complete  set  nf  Balloc's  Pictorial,  io  oc^r*  I  ound  Tolome*, 
fait  gilt,  with  illumined  covers,  title-pagra  and  indexes,  uniformly  and  ele- 
gantly bound,  the  wholesale  price  of  which.  U>  S24.  Here  is  a  chance  for  any 
person  to  obtain  a  superbly  illustrated  library,  containing  orer  r-;i  thousand 
brilliant  engravings,  without  money !  >I.  U.  BALLOT. 

No.  22  Winter  Bt.,  Boston,  Ma**.. 


^foreign  ILtcms. 


The  Italian  journal*  give  melancholy  accounts  of  the  damage 
caused  by  the  inundations  in  Upper  Italy. 

The  first  two  volumes  of  Carlyle's  "Frederick  the  Great"  are 
to  he  issued  early  in  the  next  year.  The  work  will  be  completed 
in  four  volumes. 

The  project  of  enlisting  recruits  between  five  feet  and  five  feet 
four  inches  in  height,  for  cavalry  regiments  about  to  be  organized 
by  the  East  India  Company,  is  succeeding  admirably. 

The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Milan  has  offered  a  prize  of 
60,000  lire  for  the  best  model  of  a  statue  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
to  be  erected  through  the  munificence  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 

At  Wolverhampton,  England,  a  married  woman,  of  violent 
temper,  drove  her  husband  out  of  the  house,  and  threw  a  poker 
after  him  ;  the  weapon  missed  him,  and  striking  a  child,  occasioned 
its  death. 

The  improvements  in  Paris  are  causing  the  destruction  of  some 
houses  of  note.  Among  others,  thedwciling  in  the  Rue  St.  Claude, 
in  which  the  famous  Marshal  Turenne  v*as  born,  is  now  being 
taken  down. 


Jrantis  of  <&olls. 

. . .  We  follow  the  world  in  approving  others,  but  we  go  before 
it  in  approving  ourselves. — Lacun. 

....  Happiness  consists  in  the  multiplicity  of  agreeable  con- 
sciousness.—Johnson. 

....  Women  who  are  too  forward  in  offering  their  services  to 
men  soon  find  themselves  under  their  feet. — Mine,  de  Lespinasse. 

....  The  word  of  God  must  not  hang,  like  a  jewel,  only  in  the 
ear,  but  it  must  be  cabineted  and  locked  up  in  the  heart  as  its 
safest  repository. — Culverwdl. 

The  longer  we  live  and  the  more  we  think,  the  higher 

value  we  learn  to  put  on  the  friendship  and  tenderness  of  parents 
and  friends. — Johnson. 

We  must  love  ourfriends  as  true  amateurs  love  paintings  ; 

they  have  their  eyes  perpetually  fixed  on  the  tine  parts,  and  sec 
no  others. — Mine.  d~Epinay. 

Xone  are  so  fond  of  secrets  as  ihose  who  do  not  mean  to 

keep  them;  such  persons  covet  secrets,  as  a  spendthrift  covets 
money,  lor  the  purpose  of  circulation.— -Lacon. 


Jofcct's  iSuogrt. 

An  editor,  speaking  of  a  contemporary,  says  he  "can't  tear  a 
natural  fool."  The  latter  replies  that  "  unfortuuately  his  maternal 
ancestor  could." 

A  leading  broker  being  asked,  the  other  day,  how  his  child  was, 
answered,  almost  in  tears,  rt  Very  ill — would  not  give  two  per 
cent,  for  his  life." 

Take  a  company  of  boys  chasing  butterflies,  put  long-tailed 
coats  on  the  hoys,  and  turn  the  butterflies  into  guineas,  aid  you 
have  a  beautiful  panorama  of  the  world. 

A  contemporary  threatens  to  make  some  folks  see  themselves, 
by  holding  up  a  glass  to  their  faces,  and  some  iolks  retort  by 
pucssing  that  be  '"has  held  up  too  many  glasses  to  his  own 
face !" 

"  I  am  so  lame  from  the  railroad  crash,  of  last  week,  I  can 
hardly  stand,"  said  a  limping,  hobbling  chap.  "Well,  then,  I 
hope  vou  intend  to  sue  for  damage-,"  said  his  friend.  "Damages  ! 
no,  no  ;  I  have  had  damages  enough  by  them.  If  I  sue  for  any- 
thing, it  uitl  be  for  repairs.'" 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM    COMPANION. 


HINDOSTANEE   DHOOLIE,    OR    HOSPITAL   LITTER. 


THE  HOSPITAL  DHOOLIE. 

The  dhoolie  is  a  simply  constructed  palkie,  or  palankeen,  which 
is  earned  by  four  bearers,  who  belong  to  a  distinct  caste,  living 
chiefly  in  the  lower  provinces  of  the  Bengal  presidency.  These 
vehicles  are  used  much  on  the  march  for  conveying  the  sick  ;  more 
especially  those  who  are  in  too  delicate  a  state  to  bear  the  jolting 
of  the  camels  on  which  they  are  usually  placed,  perched  on  the  top 
of  the  tents  and  other  camp  equipage.  Every  European  hospital 
establishment  in  Bengal  has  its  complement  of  dhoolies  attached, 
with  a  staff  of  bearers,  under  a  sirdar,  paid  by  the  government. 
The  dhoolies  are  used  for  carrying  those  of  the  sick  who  are  too 
feeble  to  gain  the  hospital  on  foot.  In  action  these  vehicles  are  of 
the  greatest  service  for  carrying  to  the  rear  those  who  fall  wounded, 
and  who  are  lucky  enough  to  have  an  opportunity  of  availing  them- 
selves of  them  ;  they  are  exceedingly  comfortable  to  ride  in,  owing 
to  their  light  and  elastic  construction.  The  bottom  is  simply  four 
bamboos,  fastened  to  four  short  legs,  forming  a  frame,  which  is 
tightly  corded  over  with  country  rope,  to  form  a  sacking.  The 
frame  is  supported  by  an  iron  suspender  at  the  head,  and  another 
at  the  foot ;   the  long  bamboo  pole  passing  through  the  rings 


formed  by  the  bend  of  the  suspenders  ;  and  a  slight  framework  of 
bamboo  at  the  top,  covered  with  stout  wax  cloth,  with  curtains  of 
white  canvass,  complete  the  dhoolie.  These  elastic  materials 
kindly  give  to  the  step  of  the  bearers ;  the  curtains  keep  off  the 
sun,  and  at  the  same  time  admit  any  breeze  that  may  be  stirring. 
On  the  sacking  is  placed  a  razzi,  or  thick  quilted  coverlet,  which 
is  the  only  bed  used  by  the  soldiers  {sick  or  well)  serving  in  India. 
Early  in  the  Indian  mutiny  a  doctor  of  one  of  the  revolted  regi- 
ments at  Meerut,  while  on  his  way  to  visit  his  hospital  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  outbreak,  saw  a  dhoolie  approaching,  bearing  the  body 
of  Col.  Finnis.  He  says,  "  On  my  way  down  (to  the  hospital),  a 
dhoolie  approached,  and  was  passing  me,  when  I  stopped  the 
bearers,  and  asked  what  they  carried.  They  answered  '  The 
Colonel  Sahib.'  It  was  poor  Colonel  Emms'  body,  which  had 
just  been  found  where  he  fell,  and  was  being  carried  towards  the 
churchyard."  The  accompanying  sketch  will  assist  the  reader  to 
form  a  correct  idea  of  this  most  useful  and  extensively  used  con- 
veyance. By  the  help  of  these  sketches  of  Indian  characters  and 
scenes  which  we  have  presented,  and  shall  continue  to  present, 
rom  time  to  time,  our  friends  will  have  exact  notions  of  the 


physical  peculiarities  of  the  East.  Before  the  establishment  of  our 
illustrated  journal,  readers,  dependent  on  verbal  description  alone, 
had  but  vague  and  shadowy  ideas  of  the  great  dramas  enacted  on 
the  theatre  of  the  world.  It  is  the  business  of  the  illustrated  press 
to  bring  the  events  of  the  age  vividly  before  the  eyes  of  the  public, 
and  furnish  a  record  that  will  have  an  enduring  value,  increasing 
as  time  rolls  on.  The  British  troubles  in  India  are  likely  to  fur- 
nish subjects  enough  for  comment  and  illustration  for  sometime  to 
come.  It  is  curious  to  remark,  by  the  way,  that  England,  which 
claims  to  be  especally  a  colonizing  nation,  has  made  immense 
failures  in  her  favorite  line  in  less  than  a  century.  She  could  not 
preserve  her  thirteen  American  colonies  ;  she  has  never  been  able 
completely  to  conciliate  the  Canadians,  after  eighty  years  occupa- 
tion, and  has  succeeded  in  alienating  forever  the  powerful  caste  of 
Brahmins  in  India,  while  France,  to  whom  she  has  denied  the  ca- 
pacity of  founding  colonial  establishments,  has  always  secured  the 
love  of  the  people  among  whom  she  has  planted  her  standard. 
Take  for  instance,  her  success  in  Africa.  And  yet  the  Arabs  are 
not  an  easy  people  to  subjugate — their  manners,  habits  and  re- 
ligion are  not  well  calculated  to  admit  a  foreign  yoke. 
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THE  CAITUKE  OF  DELHI. 

The  spirited  picture  on  this  pago  possesses,  apart  from  its  in- 
trinsic merit,  an  extraordinary  interest  in  our  eyes,  and  it  will 
prove  equally  Interesting1  to  our  friends,  we  presume,  from  the  fact 
that  the  drawing  is  a  fac-simile  of  one  drawn  upon  the  spot  and 
sent  as  from  the  scat  of  war,  by  a  friend  of  ours,  an  officer  in  the 
British  army,  who,  two  years  ago,  was  so  kind  as  to  remember  us 
during  the  Crimean  campaign,  and  furnish  us  with  sketches  made 
by  him  during  that  eventful  struggle.  In  the  hurried  letter  which 
accompanied  his  picture,  he  recapitulates  many  facts  with  whiefi 
the  public  arc  already  acquainted,  and  which  unfortunately  reached 
us  far  behind  time.  Of  his  drawing  lie  says : — "  The  sketch  will 
give  you  some  idea  of  the  work  we  have  been  engaged  in,  and 
shall  be,  I  fear,  for  some  time.  I  assure  you  that  I  have  not 
exaggerated  the  desperation  of  the  struggle,  the  gallantly  displayed 
by  our  fellows,  and  the  ferocious  resistance  of  the  mutineers.  The 
groupings  of  the  figures  arc  what  I  myself  witnessed,  and  which 
were  impressed  on  my  memory  with  photographic  fidelity  never  to 
bo  obliterated.  Of  course,  ere  you  recci  ve  this,  the  telegraph  will  have 
apprised  you  of  all  we  underwent  and  all  we  achieved  in  the  strife 
my  pencil  has  endeavored  faithfully  to  delineate.  But  neither  pen- 
cil nor  pen  can  describe  the  fury  that  auimated  our  columns.  Many 
of  those  engaged  had  lost  friends,  murdered  by  these  Indian  fiends ; 
Others  bad  female  relatives  mutilated  and  disfigured  forever.    The 


cry  of '  remember  the  ladies  and  the  babies,' rang  from  rank  to 
rank  as  wo  rushed  to  the  assault,  and  echoed  from  the  walls  of 
Delhi  long  after  we  were  in  possession  of  the  streets.  The  cap- 
ture of  Delhi  was  no  easy  victory — nor  would  it  have  been  had 
the  fortifications  been  even  weaker.  The  enemy  had  two  hundred 
guns,  and  ammunition  in  any  quantity.  Though  an  assault  in 
June  might  have  been  successful,  it  would  have  been  attended  with 
far  greater  loss  than  that  we  experienced,  which  was  heavy  enough, 
God  knows!  Our  total  force  in  the  field  was  8000  of  all  arms, 
Europeans  and  natives,  but  only  about  3000  were  engaged  in  the 
storm  on  the  14th  (September),  and  of  these  we  lost  more  than 
one  tliird.  Our  engineer  force  was  cramped  for  want  of  numbers 
and  means,  still  their  operations  were  important  and  effective.  I 
will  not  go  through  with  a  detail  of  the  engineering  operations 
that  preceded  the  storm.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  after  many  days' 
fighting,  the  walls  were  breached  in  two  places  near  the  Cashmere 
and  water  bastions.  The  columns  advanced  to  the  action  at  four 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  September.  The  first  col- 
umn was  commanded  by  Brigadier-General  Nicholson,  the  second 
by  Brigadier-General  Jones,  C.  B.,  the  third  by  Col.  Campbell, 
the  fourth  by  Major  Reid,  and  fifth  and  last  Brigadier-General 
Longficld.  The  rifles  opened  the  ball  and  skirmished  in  front,  ex- 
tending themselves  to  within  fifty  yards  of  the  ditch.  The  fire  of 
our  batteries  was  tremendous,  shaking  the  earth  with  their  roar, 


and  it  did  not  slacken  till  the  troops  advanced  to  the  assault.  The 
enemy  could  not  bring  a  gun  to  bear,  but  their  fire  of  email  arms 
was  very  galling  when  we  got  within  range.  At  the  summit  of 
the  glacis,  men  and  officers  fell  like  corn-sheaves  in  harvest  time. 
It  was  next  to  impossible  to  plant  the  ladders  in  the  ditch,  but 
there  is  no  such  word  as  failure  in  the  dictionary  of  a  British  sol- 
dier. The  Cashmere  gate  was  blown  in  with  powder,  one  of  the 
most  daring  feats  ever  performed.  But  the  breaches  were  not 
complete  enough  for  us  to  enter  the  city  without  ladders,  and  the 
storm  was  mainly  conducted  by  escalade.  Our  fellows  rushed 
along  the  walls,  more  with  the  fury  of  fiends  than  men,  and  took 
gate  after  gate.  But  the  city  was  by  no  means  taken  after  we  got 
inside,  for  the  mutineers,  knowing  their  fate,  disputed  every  inch 
of  ground  with  unparalleled  fierceness.  Of  course  little  mercy 
was  shown  them.  They  were  shot  and  slashed  without  compunc- 
tion— such  a  thing  as  quarter  being  never  thought  of  for  a  moment. 
But  you  have  only  to  fancy  the  provocation — the  memories  that 
made  the  blood  boil — to  see  why  our  swords  and  bayonets  fiercely 
raged  among  the  enemy.  And  let  it  be  remembered,  to  the  honor 
of  our  troops,  that  not  a  woman  or  child  was  slain.  The  Sepoys 
certainly  contemplated  much  more  severe  treatment  at  our  hands. 
In  fact  we  found  many  of  their  women  with  their  throats  cut  from 
ear  to  ear,  their  relatives  probably  expecting  that  retaliatory  meas- 
ures in  revenge  for  the  massacres  of  Nana  Saliib,  would  be  taken." 


SCENE   AT    THE    CAPTURE    OF    DELHI. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

"  1  hoar  the  tread  of  pioneers 
01"  nations  yet  to  be, 
The  first  low  wash  of  waves,  where  soon 
Shall  roll  a  human  sea." 

"  Hark  !  what's  that .'"  muttered  Giles  Luke,  hurriedly.  "Down, 
Keeper!  Silence  there  within  !  I  can't  hear  for  the  infernal  clack 
of  you  women  !     Silence,  I  say  !" 

At  the  command  thus  roughly  growled,  the  hum  of  voices  and 
low,  mocking  laughter  were  hushed,  and  the  great  shaggy  watch- 
dog shrank  noiselessly  out  of  sight.  Lake  bit  his  lip,  laid  his 
hard,  brown  hand  above  his  heart,  as  if  to  still  its  throbbing,  and 
bending  his  massive  head,  listened  intently. 

It  was  at  the  dead  of  night ;  the  sky  was  wild  with  flying  clouds  ; 
the  winds  swept  stormily  up  through  the  oak  opening  close  by, 
and  died  sobbing  away  in  the  dim  distance ;  the  voice  of  the 
mighty  Mississippi,  strong,  deep-toned  and  majestic,  and  now  and 
then  the  tramp  of  a  far-off  herd  of  bison,  or  the  howl  of  the  prowl- 
ing wolf,  or  the  boding  hoot  of  an  owl  on  a  blackened  stump  near, 
rose  ou  the  fierce  blast ;  but  Giles  Lake  heeded  none  of  these 
things.  It  was  for  another  sound  he  silenced  his  very  pulses  to 
hearken;  it  came  in  a  moment  more,  ringing  over  all  the  tumult 
of  the  warring  winds — the  sharp  report  of  a  musket.  The  next 
instant  he  heard  it  again,  and  then  the  firing  ceased.  To  be  sure, 
it  was  no  unusual  circumstance  to  hear  firing  in  those  regions, 
where  the  pioneer  depended  so  much  on  the  game  brought  down 
by  his  trusty  rifle.  But  what  awakened  Giles  Lake's  suspicions, 
was  the  fact  that  every  night  for  a  week,  at  this  solemn  hour,  he 
had  heard  three  minute-guns — three,  only  three,  and  all  from  the 
same  direction,  an  old  fort,  standing  on  a  bold  bluff  which  loomed 
up  from  the  river.  During  the  early  Indian  troubles,  it  had  bris- 
tled with  bayonets  and  been  the  refuge  of  scores  of  settlers,  but 
for  some  reason  it  had  been  wholly  abandoned,  and  was  at  the 
period  when  my  story  opens,  dismal  and  desolate  enough  to  have 
been  the  trysting-place  of  restless  ghosts.  Wild  ivy  and  other 
creepers  wove  themselves  over  its  round  tower;  moss  and  mould 
gathered  thick  and  damp  on  the  mutilated  stone  breast-work  ;  the 
shy  eyes  of  the  hunted  deer  and  the  blazing  orbs  of  the  panther 
peered  from  its  loop-holes,  and  the  buzzard  and  hawk  soared  and 
circled  above  the  bleaching  bones  that  still  lay  scattered  about  it. 
What  then  was  Giles  Lake's  surprise  to  hear  those  mysterious 
midnight  guns  from  the  long-deserted  ruins  ?  Was  it  strange  that, 
accustomed  as  he  was  to  all  the  daring  adventure  of  border  life, 
he  felt  his  stalwart  frame  thrill  with  a  nameless  dread,  as  he  stood 
watching  and  listening  in  his  own  door. 

"By  the  powers  !"  he  exclaimed,  half-audibly,  "  this  beats  me. 
What  can  it  mean  ?" 

"Mean  V  echoed  an  unfamiliar  voice — a  voice  so  hollow  and 
yet  so  clear  that  it  seemed  like  some  weird  strain  of  music  trem- 
bling through  the  gloom, — "mcanl  Giles  Lake,  know  you  not 
that  the  ruin  is  haunted  ?  Ha!  ha!  haunted — haunted  !''  And 
then  the  tone  melted  sweetly  away. 

Lake  started,  and  involuntarily  his  fingers  worked  at  the  hunt- 
ing-knife in  his  belt,  as  he  glanced  around  him.  But  nobody  was 
to  be  seen ;  not  a  step,  not  even  a  hurried  breathing  could  be  heard, 
though  there  was  at  that  moment  a  perfect  lull  in  the  storm. 
Whence  came  those  words  ?  Had  they  been  syllabled  by  some 
spectral  visitant  1  Giles  Lake  shuddered  at  this  thought.  He  was 
a  brave  man  with  any  tangible  foe  ;  he  never  quailed  beneath  an 
uplifted  tomahawk,  or  trembled  before  the  front  of  a  savage  beast; 
but  now  his  courage  faltered,  and  a  superstitious  awe  stole  over 
him.  All  the  ghost-stories  he  had  ever  heard  came  flashing  back 
upon  his  memory,  till  he  was  half-paralyzed  with  vague,  indefin- 
able fears.  The  aspect  of  everything  around  him  conspired  to 
deepen  this  impression.  He  had  made  his  home  in  what  was  then 
the  wild  heart  of  the  West.  On  one  side  of  his  log  cabin  lay  a 
long,  long  stretch  of  the  dry,  rolling  prairie  land,  amid  whose  vast 
solitudes  he  had  sometimes  wandered  for  days  together,  and  seen 
the  sun  go  down  night  after  night  among  billows  of  grass,  and 
weeds,  and  gorgeous  bloom.  On  the  other  hand  might  be  seen 
acres  on  acres  of  dismal  barrens,  and  in  the  rear  a  thicket  almost 
as  impenetrable  as  an  Indian  jungle. 

This  lonesome  landscape,  wrapt  as  it  was  in  midnight  shadows, 
and  overhung  by  a  tempestuous  sky,  sent  a  colder  chill  through 
the  reins  of  Lake,  and  he  turned  as  if  for  relief,  and  looked  within 
the  hut.  But  the  scene  there  was  scarcely  less  gloomy.  The 
bright  fire,  which  had  been  kindled  to  cook  his  supper  when  he 
came  home  late  from  the  chase,  had  well  nigh  died  out,  and  only 
a  pale  flame  rose  from  the  hickory  logs,  and  flickered  over  the 
rough  walls,  the  bare  floor  and  scant  furniture,  leaving  the  remote 
corners  and  the  rafters  overhead  in  shadows  not  unlike  those  which 
characterize  the  pictures  of  Rembrandt.  But  the  light  shone  full 
on  the  three  persons  crouched  down  beside  the  rude  hearthstone. 
One  of  these  was  a  lad  of  fourteen,  perhaps,  in  whose  drowsy  blue 
eyes  lurked  a  world  of  boyish  fun  and  the  daring  spirit  of  a  man. 
Opposite  him  might  be  seen  a  woman,  a  strange,  witch-like  old 
creature,  with  a  bronzed  and  wrinkled  face,  long,  sharp,  yellow 
teeth,  revealed  by  her  short  aud  shrunken  upper  lip,  and  eyes  that 
I  feel  myself  at  a  loss  to  describe,  small,  black,  restless,  and  now 
burning  like  live  coals  in  their  hollow  sockets.     Her  peculiar  cos- 


tume heightened  the  effect  of  her  strange  physique;  a  blood-red 
kerchief  was  knotted  like  a  (urban  over  the  gray  locks  gathered 
away  from  her  forehead  ;  a  skirt  of  the  same  color  fell  about  her 
gaunt  figure,  and  she  wore  a  bodice  of  blue  cloth,  something  like 
thoso  of  the  French  peasant  women,  laced  across  the  bust,  and 
ornamented  with  bright  buttons,  while  a  pair  of  golden  car-rings, 
with  a  large  garnet  set  in  each  drop,  twinkled  in  the  waning  lire- 
light.  In  the  coziest  nook  sat  another  woman,  who  might  have 
counted  thirty-five  summers,  a  pale,  slender  and  rather  lady-like 
person — the  invalid  sister  of  Giles  Lake.  Just  as  iicr  brother 
glanced  into  the  room,  she  half-started  from  the  reverie  in  the  low 
chair,  and  a  shiver  crept  over  her  frame  as  she  listened  to  the  rush 
and  roar  of  the  tempest. 

"  How  sound  Rose  sleeps  !"  she  murmured,  in  a  voice  scarcely 
above  a  whisper.     "  She  don't  seem  to  mind  the  storm." 

"No,"  replied  the  old  crone,  with  a  grim  smile;  "j'oung  girls 
aim  apt  to  when  they  are  dreaming  of  their  lovers." 

Mary  Lake  did  not  answer ;  the  crimson  shot  into  her  cheek, 
and  her  eyelids  drooped  to  conceal  the  sudden  glitter  which  flashed 
up  through  their  long  lashes.  At  this  moment,  Lake  strode  into 
the  circle,  and  stood  leaning  moodily  against  the  rude  mantel-piece. 
He  was  a  good  specimen  of  the  North  American  backwoodsman — 
tall  and  symmetrical  as  a  mountain  cedar,  strong-limbed  and 
broad-chested,  with  a  large,  well-shaped  head,  and  a  rugged  and 
sun-burned  face.  Masses  of  chestnut  hair  curled  closely  about  his 
broad,  low  forward  ;  his  deep-set  eyes  were  now  very  thoughtful, 
but  volcauic  fires  lay  smouldering  far  down  in  their  dusky  depths, 
and  the  bearded  lips  indicated  power,  will,  passion.  A  physiog- 
nomist would  have  seen  from  a  scrutiny  of  his  face,  that,  like 
Richard  of  England,  who  led  the  hosts  of  his  realm  in  a  bold 
crusade  against  the  Saracens,  Giles  Lake  might  fitly  be  called  the 
lion-hearted.  But  there  arc  hours  when  the  strongest  nature  gives 
way ;  and  on  that  summer  midnight,  Lake  had  yielded  to  the 
paralysis  of  superstition.  This,  however,  was  only  a  transient 
weakness ;  for  as  he  bent  over  the  fireside  group,  with  a  mighty 
effort  he  shook  off  his  fears,  and  was  his  stern  old  self  again. 
There  was  little  in  him  that  seemed  in  unison  with  the  frail  Mary, 
and  she  stole  away  to  bed.  Mike,  the  chore-boy,  ceased  his  pranks 
with  Keeper ;  and  the  dog  crept  off  into  the  shadows,  and  only  the 
old  crone  faced  the  master  of  the  house. 

"Giles  Lake,"  she  said,  rising  to  her  full  height,  "Basil  le  Croix 
is  in  the  neighborhood." 
Lake  gave  a  sudden  start. 

"  Has  he  been  here  to-day  ?"  he  asked,  quiekly. 
"  Yes,"  was  the  laconic  answer. 

"Does  she  know  it?  Did  Rose  see  him?"  continued  the  back- 
woodsman. 

"  No.  I  thought  it  would  be  best  to  wait  till  he  could  brush  up 
and  make  himself  smart.  He  had  come  all  the  way  from  Mon- 
treal in  his  travelling  garb,  and  looked  rougher  than  you  do.  It 
would  ruin  his  prospects  for  her  to  sec  him  in  this  plight ;  girls 
arc  fond  of  display  in  dress." 
Lake  mused  for  some  moments. 

"  If  Rose  don't  spoil  even-thing  with  her  whims,"  he  resumed, 
"  she  may  be  the  wife  of  the  richest  fur  merchant  in  Canada ;  but, 
confound  it !  she's  so  stubborn  she  wont  try  in  the  least  to  please 
him,  if  she  can  help  it.  But  she  shall !"  and  he  brought  down  his 
heavy  hand  on  the  mantel-piece, — ■"  she  shall !  See  to  it  that  all 
goes  right  when  they  meet,  or  my  roof  don't  shelter  you  another 
day !" 

"  O,  yes,  yes !"  replied  the  old  woman,  while  her  serpent-like 
eyes  kindled ;  "  trust  to  me.  I  told  Basil  lc  Croix  that  though 
she  might  have  appeared  indifferent,  it  was  only  a  coquettish  art. 
I'll  take  care  to  have  her  dressed  in  her  best  to-morrow,  that  pretty 
pink  calico,  and  she  shall  wear  the  ornaments  he  has  given  her, 
too.  The  little  jade  has  never  worn  them,  though  any  other  girl 
would  be  proud  of  such  presents.  But  Basil  need  not  know  these 
things;  in  his  case,  ignorance  is  bliss." 

Giles  Lake  nodded  assent,  and  went  on  planning  with  Margery, 
while  the  rain  beat  down  like  a  torrent  of  tears,  and  the  wind 
moaned  and  howled  among  the  stout  old  trees,  which  the  wood- 
man's axe  had  spared  around  his  hut. 

In  the  meantime,  the  young  girl,  whom  both  lie  and  his  house- 
keeper thought  fast  asleep,  half  parted  the  coverlets  which  sepa- 
rated her  bedroom  from  the  kitchen,  and  with  her  dimpled  chin 
resting  on  one  hand,  sat  listening  to  their  talk.  Rose  Lake — how 
vividly  she  rises  before  me  now  as  she  was  then  in  the  flush  of  her 
girlish  dreams,  with  her  dark,  bright,  gipsey  face,  as  bcwilderingly 
beautiful  a  creature  as  ever  brushed  the  dew  from  the  prairie-grass  ! 
"  Basil  le  Croix  here  !"  she  said,  in  a  whisper ;  "  coming  to  see 
me  to-morrow,  is  he  ?  and  they  wish  mc  to  be  as  charming  as  pos- 
sible, and  say  yes  to  his  disgusting  offers,  aud  by-and-by  be 
Madame  le  Croix  !  Taney  me,  Rose  Lake,  the  wife  of  that  little 
old  man  !  Pshaw,  it's  sickening  !  They  say  he's  rich,  but  I  don't 
care ;  if  he  could  pile  this  cabin  thrice  full  of  gold,  I  wouldn't 
marry  him — not  I !"  And  she  coaxed  her  red  lips  into  an  undis- 
putable  pout,  tossed  her  pretty  head  with  an  energy  that  sent  the 
waves  of  her  dark  hair  back  upon  the  white  pillow,  and  quite  for- 
getting herself,  broke  into  a  laugh  which  rang  like  a  gush  of  tri- 
umphal music  tln'ough  the  gloomy  hovel.  The  sound  betrayed 
her.  She  saw  Lake  striding  across  the  room,  and  sunk  down  in 
bed  ;  but  before  she  could  draw  the  blanket  over  her  flushed  face, 
he  stood  at  her  side, 

"Girl,"  he  cried,  harshly,  "you've  been  listening.  You  might 
as  well  confess  it,  for  your  own  carelessness  has  betrayed  you. 
Things  have  come  to  a  pretty  pass,  if  my  child  must  play  the 
eaves-dropper,  prying  into  her  father's  secrets.  By  my  faith,  I've 
half  a  mind  to  turn  you  out  of  doors  !" 

Rose  trembled ;  full  well  she  knew  Lake's  anger  was  no  idle 
thing,  and  now,  by  the  tone  of  his  voice,  his  blazing  eye  and  quiv- 


ering lip,  she  saw  that  his  rage  was  at  its  height.  What  could  she 
say  in  self-defence?  Nothing.  If  her  heart  could  have  framed 
an  answer,  she  could  not  have  uttered  it,  for  at  that  moment  she 
was  dumb  with  terror. 

"No  wonder  you  keep  silence,"  resumed  the  backwoodsman ; 
"  well !"  and  a  terrible  sneer  curled  his  lip ;  "  so  you  heard,  I  sup- 
pose, all  about  Basil  le  Croix.  Speak  out;  no  equivocation  ;  the 
truth,  girl." 

"I  never  told  a  lie,  even  to  shield  myself  from  your  anger," 
said  Rose,  firmly,  a  woman's  honest  pride  coming  to  her  aid  ;  "my 
dead  mother  taught  me  that.  I  didn't  hear  all  your  conversation, 
for  the  wind  roared  so  that  I  couldn't  catch  the  whole  ;  but  I  know 
Le  Croix  is  in  the  neighborhood,  and  means  to  pay  me  a  visit 
soon,  and  that  you  wish  mc  to  impress  him  as  favorably  as 
possible." 

"And  after  you  had  listened  awhile,"  continued  Lake,  "you  set 
up  a  great  laugh.     By  Jove  !  what  was  that  for  V* 

The  girl  hesitated  a  few  moments,  but  at  length  she  gained 
courage  to  reply : 

"  I  thought,  father,  I  should  yet  have  my  own  way,  drive  this 
odious  Canadian  from  me,  and  remain  Rose  Lake  still,  in  spite  of 
him  and  his  gold." 

The  stern  woodsman  frowned  more  fiercely  than  ever. 

"  Girl,"  he  said,  with  an  iron  decision,  "you  shall  be  bis  wife 
within  a  year.  It  is  my  will,  and  you  ought  to  know  by  this  time 
that  Giles  Lake's  will  is  his  law  and  yours.  Treat  Basil  le  Croix 
as  I  wish  you  to  when  he  comes,  and  to-night's  offence  shall  be 
forgiven.  Disobey  if  you  dare !"  And  with  an  angry  gesture  he 
left  her. 

Rose  lay  for  some  time  tossing  restlessly  to  and  fro.  Hitherto 
she  had  looked  upon  Le  Croix  as  a  lover  whom  she  might  or 
might  not  accept  at  pleasure,  but  now  she  began  to  realize  that  her 
freedom  was  utterly  gone.  Lake  was  an  exacting  father,  but  not- 
withstanding his  ebullitions  of  temper,  she  had  been  a  happy  girl, 
with  those  buoyant  spirits  which  soar  above  the  clouds  into  the 
sunshine,  and  bask  in  its  glory.  But  now  hope  drooped  like  a 
crippled  bird,  and  she  could  see  nothing  before  her  but  a  life  with 
Basil  le  Croix,  or  an  expulsion  from  her  father's  home,  loneliness, 
privation,  perhaps  death  amid  the  western  wilds,  with  whose  perils 
she  knew  she  could  not,  single-handed,  coutend. 

Giles  Lake  was  standing  on  the  hearth  in  deep  thought,  when 
she  touched  his  arm.  All  unlike  the  bright,  blooming  Rose  of  an 
hour  previous,  was  the  pale  girl  who  now  sank  grovelling  at  his 
feet. 

"  Don't  lie  there ;  get  up,  girl !"  growled  the  backwoodsman. 

Rose  lifted  her  graceful  head,  but  hot  tears  rained  over  her  face, 
as  she  murmured : 

"  O,  father,  don't  doom  me  to  this  !  Let  me  stay  with  you. 
Let  me  tell  Basil  le  Croix  what  my  heart  prompts ;  for  the  love  of 
Heaven  I  ask  it!" 

Giles  Lake  raised  the  fair  pleader,  but  his  grim  visage  did  not 
soften. 

"No!"  he  thundered;  "no,  no! — that's  my  answer,  my  final 
answer,  too.  Rose,  you  might  as  well  try  to  stem  the  current  of 
the  Mississippi  at  its  spring-flood,  as  to  oppose  my  will.  Speak 
to  me  again  as  you  have  just  now,  and  you  are  no  child  of  mine." 
Poor  Rose  crept  silently  back;  her  young  heart  was  very  heavy, 
and  at  last  she  sobbed  herself  to  sleep. 


CHAPTER  II. 

11  Out  on  our  beings'  falsehood!     Studied,  cold — ■ 
Are  we  not  like  that  actor  of  old  times, 
Who  wore  his  mask  so  long,  his  features  took 
Its  likeness?" 

While  these  events  had  been  transpiring  at  Giles  Lake's  cabin, 
a  party  of  fur-traders  had  bivouacked  in  the  valley  below.  They 
had  selected  a  spot  sheltered  by  a  cluster  of  sycamores,  whose  white 
arms  interlaced,  forming  an  almost  impervious  roof.  The  camp- 
fire  blazed  high,  casting  a  lurid  glare  over  the  travellers  around  it. 
They  had  eaten  their  evening  meal,  drank  their  rich  coffee,  which 
nowhere  relishes  so  well  as  in  the  open  air,  and  were  now  smok- 
ing, some  in  a  dreamy  mood,  and  others  wakeful  and  chatty. 

Of  this  latter  class,  was  a  man  considerably  past  tho  prime  of 
life,  with  a  thin,  strongly-marked  face,  lighted  up  by  a  pair  of  keen, 
gray  eyes,  which  seemed  to  take  in  everything  at  a  glance.  His 
dress  consisted  of  buckskin  pants,  long  cowhide  boots  that  had 
evidently  done  good  service,  and  a  buckskin  hunting-shirt,  open 
at  the  chest  to  reveal  a  red  flannel  lining,  and  glittering  with  bright 
buttons,  which  rivalled  those  of  the  old  crone  at  the  hut,  while  a 
slouched  hat  was  jauntily  set  on  his  bushy  gray  hair.  The  thick 
beard  which  fell  over  his  breast,  the  weapons  in  his  belt  that  back 
the  fire-light,  and  a  certain  bold,  swaggering  air  added  to  his  fierce, 
semi-barbarous  appearance.  And  yet  he  was  one  of  the  wealthiest 
fur  merchants  in  the  Canadas,  the  lover  and  destined  husband  of 
beautiful  Rose  Lake.     This  was  no  other  than  Basil  lc  Croix. 

"  Look  here,"  said  one  of  his  companions,  turning  toward  him, 
"  'pears  to  me  you  didn't  come  out  into  these  parts  when  I  fust 
knew  you  years  ago,  but  sent  somobody  in  your  place.  What 
brings  you  so  often  lately  ?" 

"Whv,"  replied  Lc  Croix,  with  a  knowing  wink,  "there's  a 
new  attraction  for  mc.  If  it  wasn't  for  that,  I'd  send  an  agent ; 
but  there  arc  some  kinds  of  business  no  agent  in  the  world  can  do 
up."  And  laughing,  he  thrust  his  short  black  pipe  into  his  mouth 
again. 

"Ha,  ha!"  roared  the  group,  and  a  pert  young  Frenchman  said 
significantly,  as  he  smoothed  his  moustache  :  "  Monsieur  is  in  love." 

"Love?"  echoed  the  first  speaker,  Abel  Ward,  one  of  the  old- 
est trappers  in  the  West.  "  I  want  to  know  if  you've  fallen  in 
love  at  this  time  of  life !"  And  he  shrugged  his  broad  shoulders. 
"  Own  up  now  if  'tis  so." 
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"  Of  course,"  replied   Co  Croix;  "no  sensible  man  weald  be 

a  In id  to  own  himself  in  love  with  1 1 ■*  ■  pretties!  girl  among  tl  o 

prairies — the  pretties!  girl  in  the  country,  I  might  say,  fbj 

we  i,  north  or  south,  I  never  have  seen  tlie  equal  of  Bo  le  Lake's 

beauty. " 

"Rose  Lake  I"  exclaimed  one  after  another;  and  then  Abel 
Ward  added,  "  Hand  ovor,  Busi!  lc  Croix.  Aim  tliero  a  bottle  of 
Bordeaux  in  your  pack  '.     We  mast  drink  hot  health." 

"Willi  nil  my  hoart,"  said  Lc  Croix.  "  Henri,"  and  ho  ino- 
tionod  to  a  sorvnnt  who  sal  near  the  QrOj  "  gel  out  o  bottle  and  tho 
lliigon."  * 

(The  menial  oboyod,  and  Le  Oroix,  pouting  ilio  wine  into  an 
antique  Bilvor  flagoiij  wavod  ii  round  bid  hood,  and  with  n  triamph- 
imi  smile  drank  the  health  of  his  Indy-lovOj  and  then  Jior  namo 
passed  from  lip  to  lip,  and  wan  drowned  in  hampers  of  delicious 
Bordeaux. 

■'  Well,  now,"  resumed  Abel  Ward,  when  the  ceremony  was 
ovor,  "bo  frank;  tell  us  moro  uboul  this  beautiful  Rose  of  the 
prairie.     How  long  have  yon  known  her  3" 

"A  year  or  so,"  was  the  quick  reply. 

"Ami  whore  docs  she  live  '" 

"  Scarcely  a  gunshot  from  here ;  jus!  op  the  verge  of  the  woods 
ponder." 

"  Sulio  !"  rejoined  Ward  ;  "  I'll  lie!  the  skin  of  the  first  wolf  I 
toko  she's  Giles  Lake's  darter." 

•*  To  bo  suro  she  is  ;  you've  scon  her,  perhaps." 

"  No,  but  I've  hearn  toll  of  her.  There  aint  a  young  pioneer  in 
the  West  who  wouldn't  give  all  his  old  shoes  to  stand  in  your 
place.  If  you  git  her,  you'll  win  a  prize.  But  arc  you  sortnin  of 
it  i     They  say  she's  rayther  offish." 

Le  Croix  colored,  but  replied,  with  well-feigned  coolness : 

'  I  don't  rest  on  uncertainties,  Abel  Ward,  The  game  is  mine. 
Fm  going  to  see  her  to-morrow ;  before  I  leave  her,  wo  shall  be 
engaged,  and  when  1  come  down  again,  I  shall  wind  up  the  affair 
with  a  wedding." 

At  this  juncture  :v  low  groan  startled  the  whole  encampment, 
but  whence  it  came  they  could  not  divine.  The  shadows  of  night, 
brooding  darkly  beyond  the  sycamores,  concealed  the  retreat  of 
the  tall  female  figure  that  had  been  hovering  about  the  camp  for 
hours.  For  a  few  moments  speculations  concerning  the  strange 
groan  were  rife  among  the  party,  and  two  or  three  rose  and  moved 
into  the  gloom,  looking  eagerly  around,  but  none  of  them  went  in 
the  direction  which  the  fugitive  had  taken.  Their  search  proving 
fruitless,  they  strolled  into  the  circle  again,  and  the  incident  was 
soon  forgotten,  for  men  used  to  the  wild  romance  of  a  life  like 
theirs,  at  length  learned  to  regard  such  things  as  but  necessary 
portions  of  their  experience.  They  had  recommenced  their  jest- 
ing, when  a  sudden  blaze  of  light  at  the  eastward  once  more  sent 
them  to  their  feet. 

"  What  is  it?"  was  the  query  which  ran  round  the  group. 

"An  Indian  council-fire,  I  suppose,"  said  Basil  lc  Croix,  mak- 
ing a  strong  effort  to  speak  calmly. 

"  I  don't  b'lievc  it,"  retorted  Abel  Ward;  "  there's  not  a  red- 
skin in  the  West  who  don't  shun  the  old  fort  there,  and  this  light 
comes  from  that.  I  don't  have  no  faith  in  ghost  stories,  but  I 
can't  make  out  what's  to  pay  now." 

Le  Croix  had  drawn  back  and  stood  quite  apart  from  the  rest ; 
some  strange  fascination  riveted  his  eyes  to  the  ruin,  which  was  all 
a-glow  within,  not  with  consuming  fire,  it  seemed,  but  the  brilliancy 
of  an  illumination  as  singular  as  the  midnight  guns  that  had 
startled  Giles  Lake.  The  fur-trader's  swarthy  cheek  reddened  with 
a  flush  which  burned  there  like  a  plague-spot,  and  he  muttered, 
hoarsely,  "A  pest  on  them!  Why  can't  they  keep  in  the  dark  ? 
They'll  expose  themselves  and  me,  and  then  all  will  be  over  before 
Lake  and  his  daughter  are  in  my  hands." 

Ere  long  the  light  died  out,  but  the  men  still  stood  discussing 
it,  and  Le  Croix  remained  alone.  As  he  paced  hurriedly  to  and 
fro,  something,  which  he  thought  a  track  in  the  wet  sand  close  by 
the  spot  where  he  had  been  sitting,  attracted  his  attention.  He 
bent  down  and  examined  it ;  there  was  the  shape  of  a  naked  foot, 
small  and  exquisite  in  symmetry,  and  near  it  a  little  gold  clasp. 
Trembling  in  every  limb,  he  picked  it  up,  and  gazed  at  it  long  and 
earnestly  ;  on  it  was  engraved,  "Basil  to  Hortense."  In  that  hour 
the  guilty  man  remembered  another  night,  glorious  with  the  stars 
of  the  tropic  sky,  haunted  by  breezes  so  soft  and  blossom-scented 
thai  they  seemed  like  gales  from  the  garden:-  of  eternal  spring- 
time,— a  night  when  his  own  fingers  had  "fastened  this  clasp,  with 
its  bright  links  of  coral,  over  an  arm  graceful  enough  for  a  sculp- 
tor's model. 

"Sacra!"  ho  muttered  ;  "then  she's  on  my  track.  I'd  rather 
meet  a  wild-cat  than  Hortense,  when  her  blood  is  up !"  And 
recalling  the  low  groan  which  had  greeted  the  announcement  of 
his  intended  marriage,  he  added  :  "  She  heard  me  talking  about 
Hose  Lake.  If  she  should  see  the  girl,  it  would  go  hard  with  me 
afterward."     And  he  relapsed  into  gloomy  abstraction. 

At  length  the  remainder  of  the  company  came  back  to  the  spot 
they  had  left  in  such  haste,  but  the  chit-chat  which  had  enlivened 
the  circle  died  away,  and  wondering  about  the  mysterious  light, 
one  after  another  lay  down  to  rest.  Basil  le  Croix  was  the  last  to 
pillow  his  head  upon  his  pack  and  gather  bis  heavy  blankets  round 
him  ;  but  he  did  not  close  his  eyes  in  slumber  that  night. 

In  the  home  of  the  backwoodsman,  there  was  one  who,  like  Le 
Croix,  never  slept  a  moment.  This  was  Giles  Lake.  Sullen  and 
silent,  he  sat  in  the  chimncy-comcr,  while  time  dragged  by  on 
leaden  wings.  The  fire  smouldered  and  flashed  fitfully  up  with 
the  uncertain  brilliancy  of  a  wasting  life,  and  everything  around 
him  grew  moro  and  more  gloomy.  Finally,  moved  by  an  over- 
powering restlessness,  he  stalked  to  the  window.  There  had  been 
little  change  since  he  came  in  ;  the  storm  still  raged  ;  thick  dark- 
ness brooded  over  earth  and  sky.     All  at  once  tho  red  glow  at  the 


old  foi-t,  which,  s  ha*  ecn,  had  so  startled  the  encampment 
below,  bun  t  upon  hi    light,  fully  revealing  (he  d<  olate  ruin. 

**  By  George  I"  he  cried,  '*  who!  can  thai  be  I  H  ho  ftai  go)  po  - 
session  of  the  fortrc  ovor  there  '"  And  thru  he  remembered  the 
midnight  guns  and  the  strange  voice,  which  had  whispered  an 
mi  wer  to  hi    former  que  itioning. 

The  next  instanj  he  opened  the  outer  door,  re  olved  to  watch 
the  wonderful  phenomenon.  Near  the  thre  bold  rtood  a  woman, 
shrouded  from  head  to  fool  in  blacks  Horface  wan  almost  entirely 
concealed,  but  by  the  fain!  lighl  treaming  from  the  hearth  :""r'. 
Gile  Lake  caught  tho  dark  uplcndorof  her  <  y< — largo,  soft  Creole 
eyes,  full  of  solemn  Bhadows.  Fastening  upon  the  fare  of  tho 
backwoodsman,  they  rend  it  with  a  searching  gaze,  and  then  fell, 
and  their  owner  tood  trombling  like  a  leaf,  and  yet  not  daring  to 
address  tho  man  before  her. 

"  What's  wanted  V  asked  Lake,  gruffly. 

Tin-  stranger  looked  up  and  faltered. 

"  I  have  been  wandering  all  night  in  the  storm.  Can  you — will 
yon  give  me  a  shelter  '." 

"I  wouldn't  refuse  that  to  a  dog  if  he  whined  at  my  dOOr," 
replied  Lake.     "  Come  in." 

Harsh  as  his  manner  was,  the  woman  glided  into  the  cabin, 
murmuring  her  thanks.  The  backwoodsman  rekindled  the  fire, 
and  again  moved  to  the  door.  The  light  at  the  ruined  fort  was 
yet  burning,  and  lie  stood  gazing  intently  at  it,  and  quite  forgetful 
of  the  woman,  who  sat  within.  Her  long  tattered  cloak  was  wet 
through;  her  bare  feet  were  swollen  and  covered  with  mud,  and 
as  she  placed  them  on  the  hearth,  a  liny  stream  of  blood  oozed 
from  a  recent  wound;  her  hood  had  fallen  back,  exposing  a  face 
which,  once  seen,  would  haunt  the  beholder  like  a  troubled  dream, 
— a  face  that  still  bore  traces  of  what,  in  its  summer  bloom,  must 
have  been  rare  beauty ;  but  now  it  was  marble  pale  ;  an  expression 
of  habitual  pain  had  settled  on  the  fair,  low  brow,  and  the  purple 
lips  quivered  as  if  the  heart  beneath  were  tortured  by  feverish 
unrest.  She  did  not  wring  the  water  from  her  long,  black,  drip- 
ping hair,  nor  throw  aside  her  wet  cloak,  nor  dry  her  lacerated  feet, 
but  sat  gazing  about  as  if  in  search  of  some  object,  her  thin  hands 
locked,  her  breath  coming  in  short  and  sudden  gasps. 

"  Rose  Lake,"  she  murmured,  "  where  is  she  ?  I  must  sec  her." 
And  darting  across  the  cabin,  she  stealthily  lifted  the  curtain  which 
divided  it.  There  lay  the  young  girl  in  an  unquiet  slumber,  the 
wavy  lengths  of  her  hair  rippling  over  the  round  arms  she  had 
folded  beneath  her  head,  her  heavy  eyelids,  yet  moist  with  tears, 
trembling  against  her  flushed  cheek,  her  red,  ripe  lips  half  apart. 
The  gazer  shuddered  ;  a  flood  of  crimson  broke  over  her  face,  and 
a  lightning  gleam  shot  into  the  eyes,  which  had  been  so  mournful. 

"  I  was  beautiful  once,"  she  faltered,  "  but  I  am  a  poor,  faded 
creature  now.  Basil  likes  better  the  fresh  bloom  of  this  Rose ; 
but  I  shall  stand  between  them."  And  her  countenance  grew 
rigid  with  stern  purposes. 

At  that  moment  the  sleeper  stared,  and  the  strange  womau  stole 
away.  She  had  sat  down  and  was  wearily  rocking  herself  to  and 
fro,  when  she  heard  a  half-suppressed  cry.  She  glanced  round. 
Rose  Lake,  driven  from  her  pillow  by  keen  anxiety,  had  risen  thus 
early,  and  now  stood  near.  The  wanderer  had  thought  her  beau- 
tiful in  slumber,  but  she  seemed  matchlessly  so  as  she  came  glid- 
ing toward  her,  and  she  gazed  at  the  young  creature  with  painful 
earnestness. 

"  Why  are  you  here  ?"  asked  Rose,  in  a  rich,  musical  tone. 

"  I  am  an  outcast  in  the  world,"  replied  the  woman.  "  Yester- 
day I  walked  many  a  weary  league ;  the  whole  night  I  have  been 
out  in  the  storm,  and  this  morning  your  father  took  me  in." 

Rose  looked  at  her  compassionately ;  there  was  something  in 
this  pale  face  that  touched  her  warm  heart  to  the  core.  She  laid 
her  hand  on  the  stranger's  drooping  head,  and  said,  softly : 

"  Let  me  bring  you  something  to  revive  you." 

"No,  no,"  was  the  reply;  "I  don't  mind  cold,  nor  hunger,  nor 
toilsome  journeys  through  the  rank  prairie-grass."  She  spoke  so 
hopelessly  that  Rose  knew  some  deep  grief  was  cankering  in  her 
soul.  She  did  not  speak  at  once,  and  with  startling  abruptness, 
the  woman  resumed  :  "  You  have  a  lover ;  you  dare  not  deny  it." 

"  I  haven't  tried  to,"  retorted  Rose. 

"I  know  Basil  le  Croix,"  continued  the  stranger.  "I  have 
come  hundreds  of  miles  to  find  you  and  say,  Rose  Lake,  beware 
of  him  1    Beware,  beware !" 

She  uttered  these  words  with  thrilling  emphasis,  and  rising  from 
her  seatj  stood  erect  and  stately  before  the  girl,  her  wild  eyes  flash- 
ing fire,  her  dark  hair  streaming  in  dishevelled  masses  about  her 
livid  face,  and  one  arm  outstretched,  with  her  bony  hand  uplifted 
to  give  force  to  her  declaration,  like  some  of  the  ancient  prophet- 
esses who,  from  those  olden  fanes,  were  wont  to  breathe  their 
solemn  oracles.  The  girl  shuddered,  and  for  a  time  there  was 
deep  silence  ;  then  Rose  said,  almost  breathlessly: 

"And  who  arc  you  ?" 

The  stranger  hesitated,  and  at  last  replied  : 

"  I  bad  a  proud  name  once,  but  I  have  laid  it  aside  with  hopes 
that  are  dead — dead  and  buried,  Rose;"  and  there  was  a  touching 
pathos  in  her  voice.  "  You  have  read  the  old  Bible  story  of  the 
bond-woman  who  was  made  an  outcast;  call  me  by  her  name;" 
and  her  eyes  blazed,  her  tones  grew  harsh,  and  site  hissed  out  the 
next  sentence,  "  Call  me  Hagar !" 

Awed  by  her  manner,  Rose  could  not  summon  strength  to  utter 
a  word,  and  the  unbidden  guest  went  on: 

"  Remember  what  I  have  said — remember !  You  will  not  find 
it  easy  to  forget  me.  And  Basil  le  Croix — I'll  follow  him  till  my 
dying  day, — nay,  more  :  when  I  am  dead,  my  ghost  shall  rise  from 
the  grave  to  haunt  him.  You  may  both  build  your  hopes  of  hap- 
piness, but  I  shall  come  between  you.  My  curse  will  fall  on  your 
betrothal.  Even  at  the  altar  yob.  shall  see  the  hated  face  of 
Hagar!" 


"  Woman,  whoever  you  ore,  I  will  tell  you  one  thing,"  paid 
Ro    ■  i.  rer  marry  Bfl  II  le  C  S       would  have 

added)  "  1  hall  be  an  unwilling  bride,"  but  a  hollow  laugh  iuicr- 
rupted  her,  and  the  old  CTOne  Maigaxy  croaked,  as  she  came 
forward  : 

"  If  she  ever  marries  Le  Croix,  they'll  *ct  a  vagabond  like  you 
at  deli  us* 

"  We  -ball  yet  know  how  Hag*r*i  revenge  worka/'  was  the 

low,  Mgiiili'aiit  re-pon  -•■,  and  the  wanderer  glided  out  again,  cant- 
ing back  a  look  which  mad'-  Rose  Lake's  heart  beat  fa^t  with  a 
thousand  tumultuous  emotions. 


CHAPTBB  III- 

Iti«fcVj 

Tf>  nee  tho  light  of  beauty  wane  away. 

•  •  m  #  • 

lint  it  U  wrmw  in  tvn\  the  beart-nprin;' 
To  lott 
And  r ■-  i    »ru». 

At  daybreak,  the  camp  of  the  fur-traders  was  astir,  but  Lc 
Croix  w.i  in  ji"  mood  for  driving  a  bargain  with  Abel  Ward,  and 
he  walked  off  alone.     The  forj  ef  the  over,  but  no 

roseate  glow  had  yet  brightened  the  cast ;  gray  and  dismal  tl 
stretched  out  like  a  ra  I  Sahara.  The  rain-drops  still  bung  heavily 
on  the  knotted  grass  of  the  prairies;  the  wind  kept  up  its  wail, 
and  the  water  of  the  Mississippi  surged  like  the  wild  passion- 
waves  of  a  guilty  heart.  Suddenly,  Le  Croix  heard  a  loud  rust- 
ling among  tin- tall  rushes  which  grew  near.  He  turned  juntas 
the  strange  woman,  who  had  hovcxcd  around  their  eneampment 
and  visited  Rose  Lake,  flitted  toward  him.  The  next  instant  they 
stood  face  to  face — the  anxious  fur-merehant  and  the  wretched 
woman  he  had  so  deeply  wronged. 

"Basil  le  Croix,"  she  cried,  her  dark  eyes  kindling  with  savage 
triumph,  "  we  meet  at  last !  I  have  come  a  long  and  lonesome 
journey  to  find  you  and  far.  Am  I  welcome  ?  Av,  I  have  heard 
the  story  from  your  own  lips,  as  you  sat  round  the  camp-fire  with 
your  companions.  I  have  seen  Madame  lc  Croix  that  uto  be.  I 
have  wanted  her  of  you.  I  have  assured  her  that  my  revenge 
will  follow  you  both." 

She  had  spoken  with  rapid  utterance,  every  nerve  strung  up  to 
its  utmost  tension,  and  her  whole  manner  reckless,  bitter,  defiant. 
To  confess  the  truth,  her  assertion  with  regard  to  her  visit  to  Bo  e 
startled  Le  Croix,  but  he  was  not  wholly-  unprepared  for  this.  The 
plans  formed  during  the  sleeplessness  of  the  previous  night  were 
at  once  brought  into  play  with  consummate  tact.  From  past  ex- 
perience, he  knew  that  the  poor  woman's  heart  was,  under  hi.* 
influence,  like  harp-strings  swept  by  a  master-hand.  He  did  not 
begin  to  upbraid  or  threaten  her,  but  softly  murmured  the  one 
word,  "Hortense!" 

At  the  mention  of  that  name,  in  those  well-modulated  tones, 
which  had  in  other  days  been  her  life's  music,  an  instantaneous 
change  came  over  her.  He  had  struck  the  vein  of  tenderness  siill 
lying  deep  and  warm  in  her  nature,  and  the  fierce  light  went  out 
of  her  eyes,  the  proudly-balanced  head  sank  upon  her  breast,  and 
a  tremor  crept  through  her  wasted  frame.  It  was  well  that  her 
glance  was  downcast,  or  she  might  have  marked  the  faint  but 
exultant  smile  which  played  over  the  countenance  of  Lc  Croix  for 
a  moment,  and  then  vanished.  He  saw  his  advantage,  and  like 
the  skilful  tactician  that  he  was,  made  the  best  of  it. 

"I  thought  I  should  never  see  you  again,  Hortense,"  he  re- 
sumed, and  he  took  one  of  the  thin  hands,  hanging  nerveless  at 
her  side,  in  both  his  own.  "I  feared  you  were  dead,  or  what 
would  have  been  even  worse,  wholly  estranged  from  me." 

Tears  gushed  into  the  woman's  eyes,  and  rolled  down  the  sunken 
cheek  which  now  burned  with  fever-glow. 

•'And  if  I  had  been,"  she  faltered  out,  "would  it  have  given 
you  one  pang,  Basil I" 

"  You  arc  not  the  Hortense  of  old,  or  you  would  not  doubt  it," 
replied  the  arch  hypocrite,  with  well-feigned  sadness;  "you  used 
to  say  that  whatever  might  come,  you  could  not,  would  not  dis- 
trust me." 

Hortense  sobbed ;  her  features  worked  convulsively ;  Tier  lips 
parted,  but  she  could  not  articulate  a  word.  Back  to  her,  over  the 
long  lapse  of  years,  came  a  host  of  memories — memories  of  those 
halcyon  days  when  her  love-dream  began,  when  Basil  le  Croix 
was  young,  and  generous,  and  winning,  and  she  a  happy,  confid- 
ing girl.  Her  heart  softened  toward  him  more  and  more,  and  at 
that  hour  she  had  no  suspicion  that  he  was  acting  a  false  part. 
She  believed  he  sincerely  regretted  their  separation,  and  like  her- 
self yearned  to  be  reconciled. 

"Hortense,"  continued  Le  Croix,  breaking  in  upon  her  train  of 
thought,  "  how  have  yon  learned  to  distrust  your  best  friend  V 

"  How  ?"  echoed  the  woman.  '*  O,  Basil,  Basil  le  Croix,  they 
told  me  you  had  ceased  to  love  me,  that  you  would  never  return 
to  me,  that  your  strongest  desire  was  to  burst  asunder  every  tie 
which  had  bound  us  together!" 

"And  you  believed  all  this  i"  said  the  wily  merchant,  reproach- 
fully.    "  Horten=e,  how  could  you  ?" 

"  I  did  not  at  first.  I  struggled  against  it ;  I  tried  to  shut  it  out 
of  my  cars  and  heart,  too,  and  still  watched  and  waited  for  you 
with  womanly  tenderness.  But  you  did  not  come.  0,  how  terri- 
bly I  suffered  when  day  after  day  dragged  by,  night  after  night 
passed,  morning  after  morning  dawned,  and  yet  I  was  sickening 
with  hope  deferred.  Father  Clement  used  to  tell  me  about  the 
martyrs  of  the  church,  who  were  tortured  by  cruel  tyrants,  to 
make  them  give  up  their  faith ;  but  it  seems  to  mc  that  nobody  on 
the  rack  could  have  suffered  keener  pain  than  I  did  then.  Tou 
see  what  a  wreck  it  has  made  of  me ;  my  strength,  end  bloom, 
and  beauty  are  gone  ;  I  am  old  at  thirty-six."  She  paused,  pant- 
ing for  breath  ;  the  dark  retrospect  had  almost  overpowered  her; 
but  Le  Croix  was  silent,  and  she  continued :  "At  Ian  I  heard  you 
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had  a  new  lady-lovo,  that  you  were  going  to  many  her  soon  ;  tho 
tidings  half-maddened  mo.  I  set  out  for  the  West,  resolved  to 
find  von  both  and  stand  between  you,  if  it  were  in  my  power.  A 
week  ago  I  struck  into  your  trail ;  I  have  followed  you  ever  since, 
with  no  thought  of  reconciliation  or  peace,  only  revenge." 

"Hortense,"  said  Lo  Croix,  "I  see  I  have  much  to  explain. 
Business  kept  me  away  from  you — imperative  business ;  I  had  not 
even  a  chance  to  write*  you  a  single  line,  as  I  was  most  of  the  time 
in  the  wilderness  beyond  the  Missouri.  As  soon  as  I  could  leave, 
I  llew  to  you  on  the  wings  of  love ;  but  I  was  too  late ;  no  Hor- 
tense  welcomed  me." 

The  flush  on  the  woman's  check  deepened. 

"  I  was  far  away  then,"  she  murmured,  "alone  with  my  great 
sorrow,  weighed  into  the  very  dust  by  the  thought  that  you  had 
cast  aside  my  love  forever." 

"And  vet  all  might  have  been  well,"  continued  Le  Croix,  "had 
you  known  how  much  it  cost  mo  to  lose  you.  Some  pitied  me; 
others  laughed  me  to  scorn,  and  declared  they  would  never  break 
their  hearts  for  a  false  woman.  I  could  not  bear  to  stay  where 
everything  reminded  me  of  you,  and  I  again  commenced  travel- 
ling. Finally,  I  formed  a  casual  acquaintance  with  Giles  Lake, 
and  at  his  cabin  met  Rose." 

Horten.se  started  and  withdrew  her  hand  from  his  clasp,  while 
her  face  grew  ghastly  pale. 

"  Stop  !"  she  cried  ;  "  don't  talk  to  me  of  her.  She  now  holds 
the  place  in  your  heart  which  was  once  mine.  I  must  leave  you, 
Farewell !" 

She  was  turning  from  him,  but  the  crafty  merchant  grasped  her 
arm. 

"Stay !"  he  said,  earnestly ;  "at  least  give  me  a  hearing  after 
this  long  estrangement.  Rose  Lake  is  young,  beautiful  and  gay  ; 
in  her  society  I  began  to  regain  in  part  my  former  spirits.  I  never 
have  loved  her  as  I  love  you,  Hortense,  but  I  thought  she  would 
cheer  my  loneliness,  and  so  I  proposed  to  her." 

Once  more  the  poor  woman  turned  from  him. 

"Why  should  I  stay  longer?"  she  said,  sorrowfully. 

"  I  am  not  bound  to  her  by  any 
betrothal  as  yet,"  resumed  Le 
Croix.  "  If  I  had  supposed  that 
it  was  possible  to  win  you  back,  I 
should  never  have  dreamed  of  Rose 
as  a  wife.  All  my  love  for  you 
rises  up  as  I  stand  here  at  your 
side.  Hortense,  shall  not  the  past 
be  forgotten — forgiven  ?  Can  you 
not  trust  me  again  with  a  true  wo- 
man's faith  ?" 

Hortense  sprang  forward  with  a 
wild  cry  of  joy.  He  gathered  her 
in  his  arms ;  his  lips  trembled  on 
her  forehead,  and  he  murmured 
with  lover-like  tenderness  words 
which  she  had  thought  she  should 
never  more  hear.  To  her,  the 
scheming,  deceitful  Le  Croix  was 
still  invested  with  all  the  noble 
qualities  of  his  youth  and  early 
manhood ;  and  as  they  stood  there 
in  the  gray  dawn,  Hortense  was 
again  happy. 

"And  now,"  said  the  artful  man, 
when  he  saw  she  was  fully  deluded 
into  the  belief  that  he  still  loved 
her,  "  I  must  tell  you  of  the  plan 
which  has  flashed  upon  me  since 
we  met.  My  first  movement  will 
be  to  obtain  an  honorable  release 
from  Rose ;  the  next  to  provide  for 
your  comfort  during  my  absence, 
for  I  have  not  yet  reached  my 
journey's  end.  I  shall  have  to  go 
far  toward  the  Rocky  Mountains 
soon;  but  before  I  start,  I  shall 
seek  out  a  pleasant  resting-place 
for  you." 

Hortense  smiled,  and  grateful 
tears  broke  through  her  thick  eye- 
lashes. 

"  Can  it  be  that  I  am  the  deso- 
late wanderer  who  has  suffered  so 
much?"  she  faltered.  "  0,  Basil, 
my  happiness  seems  too  great  to  be 
real !" 

Did  nothing  in  her  deep  grati- 
tude touch  the  false  man  to  pity  ? 
No !  As  he  looked  down  at  her 
upturned  face,  he  was  mentally 
congratulating  himself  upon  the 
skill  with  which  he  had  played  his  cards  in  his  work  of  deception. 

"And  you  are  ready  to  give  up  Rose  Lake  with  her  rare  beauty, 
for  me,  a  poor,  faded  creature  V  resumed  the  woman. 

"  Have  I  not  said  so  V  replied  Le  Croix.  "  You  will  regain 
your  bloom  and  symmetry  while  I  am  gone.  I  shall  expect,  when 
I  come  back,  to  find  you  quite  strong  and  well  again,  and  to  take 
you  home  with  me." 

"  Heaven  grant  it !"  said  Hortense,  fervently.  "  Heaven  bless 
you,  Basil,— dear,  dear-  Basil !" 

"  I  shall  be  obliged  to  leave  you  awhile,"  continued  Le  Croix, 
after  a  brief  silence,  "to  make  arrangements  for  getting  you  into 
more  comfortable  quarters.  Will  you  meet  me  by  the  clump  of 
locusts  yonder,  half  an  hour  hence1?" 

"0,  yes,  yes!"  was  the  quick  reply;  and  with  a  hurried  kiss, 
Basil  le  Croix  left  her. 

At  the  appointed  time,  he  came  hastily  up  the  river  bank.  Hor- 
tense stood  there,  eager,  expectant. 

"  Come  with  me,"  he  said,  in  a  low  tone ;  "  come ;"  and  clasp- 
ing her  hand  again,  he  led  her  down  to  a  small  boat. 

She  bounded  into  it ;  he  followed  her,  and1  as  he  bent  to  the 
oai's,  the  little  skiff  danced  across  the  stream,  and  then  onward  for 
a  mile  or  more.  Hortense  sat  in  the  stern,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on 
Le  Croix.  His  face  was  flushed  with  what  she  thought  pleasure- 
able  excitement;  his  manner  genial  as  it  used  to  be  before  any 
barrier  had  risen  between  them.  In  a  lonely  spot  he  moored  the 
boat,  and  arm  in  ami  the  two  took  their  way  over  the  valley,  till 
they  reached  a  hut  not  much  better  than  Lake's. 

"  This  is  an  inn,  Hortense,"  said  Le  Croix,  as  the  landlord  con- 
ducted them  into  a  room  which  was  evidently  the  best  that  the 
house  afforded ;  "  I  wish  you  to  stay  here  till  evening,  when  I 
shall  call  for  you.  I  hope  to  come  early;  but  if  I  am  belated, 
don't  be  anxious.  I  shall  not  fail  to  keep  my  promise ;  above 
all  things,  don't  doubt  me." 

"No — 0  no,  never!"  responded  the  impulsive  woman. 

"  Good-by,  love !"  said  Le  Croix;  and  with  a  show. of  reluc- 
tance, he  turned  away. 

Several  hours  later,  the  same  man  stood  rapping  at  the  door  of 
Giles  Lake's  cabin.  Externally  he  had  undergone  a  great  trans- 
formation.    His  buckskin  suit  had  been  exchanged  for  garments 


made  in  the  latest  French  style,  but  flashy  in  the  extreme.  A 
brooch,  starred  with  diamonds,  glittered  among  the  linen  uiflleson 
his  breast;  a  heavy  gold  chain,  with  clusters  of  seals,  and  charms, 
and  keys,  dangled  from  his  watch-pocket,  and  his  brown  fingers 
blazed  with  jewelled  rings. 

Forlorn  as  Rose  felt,  she  could  not  repress  a  saucy  smdc  as  he 
bowed  himself  in,  with  what  he  fancied  Parisian  grace.  But  old 
Margery  shook  her  head  at  her ;  Lake  frowned,  and  in  a  whisper 
cursed  her  for  her  rudeness,  and  only  Aunt  Mary's  hazel  eyes,  of 
which  she  caught  a  glimpse  as  the  invalid  moved  lo  and  fro  in  her 
bedroom,  seemed  to  be  in  sympathy  with  her.  The  next  moment 
she  was  obliged  to  welcome  Le  Croix  as  if  he  were  not  so  utterly 
distasteful  to  her.  She  suffered  him  to  kiss  her  hand  and  tell  her 
she  was  more  beautiful  than  ever;  she  accepted  the  large  bouquet 
of  gaudy  prairie  flowers  which  he  had  gathered  for  her,  but  not 
with  the  best  grace  in  the  world.  She  was  not  yet  sufficiently 
skilled  in  deception  to  keep  down  her  rebellious  heart,  and  it 
would  minor  itself  in  her  truthful  face,  as  the  stream  which  flows 
by  my  home  reflects  tree  and  cloud,  moon  and  star,  and  sunshine. 

To  make  himself  attractive  in  the  eyes  of  the  young  beauty,  Le 
Croix  put  on  airs,  and  grew  more  and  more  lover-like  in  bis  atten- 
tions ;  but  this  course  only  served  to  render  him  more  disagreeable, 
and  Rose  could  not  help  shrinking  from  him.  A  warning  look 
from  Lake  re-awakened  her  to  the  fact  that  she  was  no  longer  mis- 
tress of  her  own  actions,  and  she  became  silent  and  passive. 
Margery  and  Le  Croix  exchanged  significant  glances,  and  then 
she  stole  from  the  room  ;  the  backwoodsman  soon  followed,  and 
Rose  was  left  alone  with  her  despised  lover.  She  thought  over 
her  position,  with  all  its  bitter  associations,  and  obeying  a  sudden 
impulse,  started  to  leave  Le  Croix. 

"No,  no — you  must  not  go,  sweet  Rose,"  cried  her  companion, 
with  the  air  of  one  who  feels  that  he  has  the  balance  of  power  in 
bis  own  hands.  "  I  came  to  see  you — not  your  father,  or  Margery. 
Sit  down,  dearest;  I  have  so  much  to  say  to  you." 

With  another  bow  as  profound  as  that  with  which  he  had  greeted 
her  on  entering,  he  led  her  to  a  chair  and  fell  on  his  knees  before  her. 
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"Rose,"  he  said,  gently,  "it  is  but  a  tew  months  since  we  met, 
and  yet  it  seems  an  age  to  me  when  I  look  back  upon  it.  I  have 
dreamed  of  you  by  day  and  by  night ;  my  love  has  deepened  every 
hour.  I  have  longed  to  know  my  fate  from  your  lips  till  my  sus- 
pense became  intolerable.     It  has  driven  me  here  to  your  feet." 

He  paused,  but  Rose  did  not  reply,  and  he  continued : 

"  This  is  my  place,  ma  belle  Rose ;  my  whole  soul  bows  down  in 
a  wild  worship  of  your  beauty  and  grace.  I  have  told  you  so 
many  times,  and  now  I  come  to  ask  a  direct  answer.  My  heart 
has  long  been  yours ;  my  hand  and  fortune  I  have  offered  you. 
Will  you  be  mine  ?  Shall  I  bear  you  away  to  a  splendid  home, 
which  needs  only  Rose  to  make  it  a  paradise  ?" 

He  wove  his  jewelled  fingers  among  those  that  were  tearing  the 
petals  of  his  flower-gift  in  pieces,  and  gazed  into  tl  e  girl's  face. 
Rose  Lake  disengaged  her  hand  from  his,  and  rising,  drew  back. 
For  a  few  moments  she  forgot  her  father's  authority ;  the  spell  of 
his  iron  will  was  cast  aside  as  if  it  had  been  gossamer,  and  Rose 
Lake  spoke  and  acted  her  real  self. 

"Basil  le  Croix,"  she  replied,  with  grave  decision,  "I  have  told 
you  again  and  again,  and  under  all  circumstances,  by  word,  and 
look,  and  manner,  have  given  you  to  understand  that  I  did  not, 
could  not  love  you.  Is  it  generous  to  annoy  me  so  after  what  has 
passed  between  us  ?  No  ;  if  you  had  the  soul  of  a  true  man,  you 
would  be  above  it." 

The  bold,  gray  eyes  oi  the  fur-merchant  flashed  angrily,  but  he 
was  shrewd  enough  to  curb  bis  temper  then. 

"  You  are  mistaken,  Rose,"  he  resumed,  in  the  same  insinuating 
tone  ;  "  on  the  contrary,  it  only  shows  the  depth  and  sincerity  of 
my  passion  for  you.  You  must,  you  will  yet  appreciate  it;  you 
will  one  day  be  my  wife  ot  your  own  free  will." 

The  girl's  red  lip  curled. 

"Never!"  she  exclaimed;  and  throwing  .the  bouquet  he  had 
given  her  on  the  floor,  she  spumed  it  with  her  foot,  adding,  "  So 
I  scorn  you  and  your  love  !" 

"You  never  said  as  much  before,"  interposed  Le  Croix. 

"No,"  said  Rose;  "I  could  not  bring  myself  to  scorn  the  love 
of  any  man  if  I  thought  him  honest,  even  though  I  might  not  care 
a  straw  for  him.  Early  this  morning,  I  had  a  visitor — a  woman, 
a  poor  outcast,  almost  wild  with  some  great  sorrow.     She  said  she 


had  come  hundreds  of  miles  to  say,  '  Beware  of  Basil  le  Croix !' 
She  declared  if  I  were  engaged  to  you,  her  curse  should  fall  on  our 
betrothal,  and  that  at  the  very  altar  we  should  see  her  face.  She 
looked  like  a  Creole  ;  perhaps  you  know  her,  sir?"  And  a  sarcas- 
tic smile  played  over  her  features. 

"  Why,  yes,"  replied  the  hypocrite,  not  appearing  to  heed  the 
bitter  irony  of  the  girl's  last  sentence;  "it  must  have  been  the 
wandering  lunatic  who  followed  our  party  sometime  on  our  way 
here.  She  had  the  strangest  fancies  in  the  world,  and  this  was  but 
one  of  them.  You  cannot  be  influenced  by  the  talk  of  a  mad 
woman,  Rose.  I  never  saw  her  in  my  life*  till  she  came  to  our 
camp-fire  to  warm  her,  one  stormy  evening.  You  must  not  bo 
jealous,  sweet  Rose."  And  he  moved  toward  her  again.  "Let 
us  make  up  our  lover's  quarrel,"  lie  continued ;  and  he  would  fain 
have  encircled  her  with  his  arm,  but  Rose  recoiled  from  him  with 
irrepressible  loathing. 

"  I  don't  credit  your  story  about  the  wretched  wanderer,"  she 
said,  firmly;  "I  believe  she  had  reason  for  what  she  did.  But 
even  before  that,  I  had  no  love  for  you,  and  you  must  be  blind  not 
to  see  that  I  cannot  have  now.  If  you  have  the  slightest  real 
regard  for  me,  you  will  not  persecute  me  longer." 

Le  Croix  shook  his  head  dissentingly,  but  there  was  the  stern- 
ness of  a  deep  resolve  in  his  whole  mien,  as  he  replied : 

"  Your  father  has  smiled  on  my  suit,  and  with  his  consent  I 
have  come  to-day  to  go  through  the  form  of  a  betrothal.  Rose 
Lake,  I  may  as  well  speak  out,  for  it  is  best  we  should  understand 
each  other.  I  am  not  a  man  to  be  thwarted.  Have  you  I  must ; 
and  when  I  am  set  upon  a  thing,  it  takes  more  than  a  girl  like  you 
to  move  me.  Love  may  come  after  marriage,  or  it  may  not.  Rose, 
we  must  be  engaged  now ;  you  must  grace  my  home  before  you 
are  six  months  older." 

"  Never !"  once  more  cried  the  girl,  drawing  herself  proudly  up ; 
"  I  cannot  lend  myself  to  such  a  false  marriage.'' 

"  Girl,"  growled  Giles  Lake,  stalking  into  the  room,  "remember !" 
Ah !  poor  Rose  did  remember  the  threats  of  the  preceding  night, 
which  had  sent  her  from  her  father  with  such  a  burden  of  care 
crushing  down  her  girlish  spirits ; 
she  marked  the  stern  determination 
in  Lake's  eye,  and  her  cheek 
blanched ;  but  gathering  courage 
with  a  strong  effort,  she  stretched 
out  her  hands  to  him,  and  mur- 
mured: "Father,  don't  drive  me  to 
this !" 

The  backwoodsman  gazed  at  the 
wildly  imploring  face  of  his  daugh- 
ter, but  he  did  not  relent. 

"  Silence !"  he  cried,  with  all  his 
former  severity,  and  she  who  had 
not  feared  Le  Croix,  grew  faint  and 
tremulous. 

Basil  le  Croix  saw  that  the  time 
had  come,  and  taking  her  hand, 
said,  blandly : 

"  It  gives  me  sincere  pleasure  to 
ratify  my  part  of  the  contract, 
Lake.  I  promise  by  all  I  hold 
most  sacred  to  marry  Rose  when  I 
return  from  the  West,  and  to  con- 
sider myself  henceforth  her  betroth- 
ed husband.  Will  you  promise  to 
be  my  wife,  dear  Rose?" 

The  girl  did  not  speak  ;  she  could 
not  at  this  juncture,  had  it  been  to 
have  saved  her  own  life.  For  a 
time  there  was  a  death-like  stillness, 
broken  only  by  the  tick,  tick,  tick, 
of  the  wooden  clock  on  the  wall, 
and  the  quick  breathing  of  the  three 
who  stood  there. 

"Rose,"  at  length  resumed  Le 
Croix,  "  of  course  I  feel  a  lover's 
impatience." 

"  Speak !"  thundered  Lake. 
That    command    unlocked    the 
dumb  lips  of  the  miserable  girl. 

"  If  I  must  many  you,  Basil  le 
Croix,"  she  exclaimed,  "to  save 
myself  from  a  worse  fate,  I  will ; 
but  my  heart  rebels  against  it. 
Never  of  my  free  will  shall  I  ho 
your  wife — never,  never,  never!" 

Disregarding  her  wild  protest, 
Le  Croix  slipped  the  engagement 
ring  upon  her  finger,  and  would 
have  scaled  the  contract  with  a 
caress,  hut  Rose  wrested  herself 
from  him,  and  retreated  to  a  remote 
part  of  the  room.  The  merchant  would  have  followed  her,  but  the 
brawny  hand  of  the  backwoodsman  detained  him. 

"Let  her  go,"  he  said,  with  a  forced  laugh;  "she  has  obeyed 
me.     She  is  your  promised  wife ;  let  that  content  you  for  the  pres- 
ent.    All  will  come  right  by-and-by." 
Le  Croix  mused  a  few  moments. 

"  I  am  going  away  to-night,  and  shall  be  gone  two  or  three 
days,"  he  resumed  ;  "when  I  get  back,  she  will  be  more  tractable." 
Low  as  was  the  tone  in  which  this  was  uttered,  the  quick  ear  of 
Rose  caught  it. 

"  I  shall  be  free  from  his  persecutions  a  little  while,  at  least," 
she  said  to  herself;  a  thrill  of  joy  trembled  through  her  heart,  her 
eyes  lighted  up,  and  when  Basil  le  Croix  took  his  leave,  she  bade 
him  adieu  with  a  civility  which  contrasted  strikingly  with  her  bit- 
ter scorn. 

Thus  they  were  betrothed — beautiful  Rose  Lake  and  the  villan- 
ous  fur-merchant ;  but  what  a  mockery  their  betrothal  was!  I 
wonder  if  the  angels,  who,  leaning  over  the  white  battlements  of 
heaven,  take  cognizance  of  earth's  joys  and  sorrows,  did  not  veil 
their  faces  with  the  golden  splendor  of  their  wings,  and  weep  for 
the  young  heart  so  violated  ? 

[to  be  continued.] 


THE  ARAB  AJVD  HIS  CAMEL. 

The  Arab,  his  country  and  his  camel  are  in  wonderful  harmony 
with  each  other.  Without  the  camel,  the  deserts  which  contain 
so  many  tribes  of  freemen  would  he  uninhabitable,  and  one  can 
imagine  the  camel  without  the  Arab  as  little  as  the  Arab  without 
the  camel.  Its  large  soft  eye  looks  from  under  its  long  eye- 
lashes at  its  master,  with  an  expression  of  recognition  which  one 
can  hardly  doubt  is  affection.  He  talks  to  it,  and  it  seems  to 
understand  him  ;  he  sings,  and  it  quickens  its  steps,  reviving  from 
the  fatigues  of  the  way.  The  genuine  Arab  never  beats  his 
camel ;  he  guides  it  with  his  voice,  or  'with  a  light  wand,  touching 
one  car  or  the  other  to  make  it  turn  to  the  right  or  the  left,  or 
gently  tapping  it  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  which  it  instantly 
lowers,  and  breaks  into  an  amble;  or  if  he  wishes  it  to  go  still 
quicker,  he  presses  its  shoulder  with  his  bare  heel. — Domestic 
Habits  of  the  East, 
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CASCADE    OP    CALGAGGIA. 

SKETCHES  OF  SWISS  SCENERY. 

On  this  ami  the  preceding  page,  we  publish  some  charming 
sketches  of  Swiss  scenery  in  parts  of  that  interesting  country  not 
often  visited  or  described  by  tourists.  The  intrinsic  beauty  of 
those  landscapes,  as  well  as  their  elegant  artistic  execution,  will 
commend  them  to  favorable  attention.  An  immense  chain  of 
mountains  separates  Italian  Switzerland  from  the  rest  of  the  con- 
federation. The  Sphigen,  the  Bernardino  and  the  St.  Gothard 
sconi  to  form  a  rampart  of  eternal  snow  and  colossal  rocks,  which 
did  not  daunt  the  shepherds  of  Sehwytz  and  Untorwalden.  Winter 
here  is  not  a  pitiless  season,  but  preserves  its  graces  and  smites 
like  a  mature  belle  who  defies  the  progress  of  time.  As  a  speci- 
men of  the  mountain  scenery,  we  first  present  a  view  of  Mount  St. 
Salvador  and  Lake  Seresio,  or  Lake  Lugano,  with  a  portion  ot 
tho  town  of  Lugano.  "  Suddenly,"  writes  the  Countess  Dora 
D'Istria,  in  describing  this  picturesque  scene,  "at  the  moment  the 
sun  was  setting  behind  the  summits  of  Salvador,  a  wandering  ray 
struck  the  crest  of  Mount  Caprino.  The  clouds,  suddenly  rent 
away  from  the  slope  of  Salvador,  floated  into  space,  like  luminous 
gauze;  bright  tints  silvered  the  mountains  which  surround  the 
lake  liko  a  vast  granitic  basket.  The  victorious  ray  pierced  the 
mist  which  veiled  the  lake,  and  left  in  dark,  dark  shadow  the  heights 
and  the  base  ot  Mount  Bre*,  illuminated  with  warm  southern  tints 
the  steeple  of  Castagnola,  which  shone  forth  vividly,  and  the  white 
houses  lumging  on  the  Hank  of  the  mountain.  This  sudden  light 
coloring  the  mournful  vapors  of  January,  this  light  which  seemed 
supernatural  on  the  gloomy  brow  of  the  mountains,  was  it  not  a 
lively  image  of  the  transitoriness  of  human  joys'?  It  is  a  ray 
which  springs  from  the  heart  of  the  darkness  of  existence,  a  flash 
illuminating  youth  between  the  tears  of  infancy  and  the  bitter  dis- 
oucliantmcnts  of  old  age,  and  which  expires  on  a  tomb  soon  cov- 
ered with  the  cold  foam  of  winter."  Of  two  other  pictures,  one 
represents  a  mountain  cascade  in  the  neighborhood,  a  fine  pictur- 
esque fall.  Another,  the  rustic  inn  at  Lucharno,  with  its  moun- 
tain background,  and  its  airy  piazza  in  the  Swiss  style.  The  re- 
maining view  is  from  the  portico  of  the  hotel  at  Lugano,  looking 
forth  upon  the  charming  sceuery, — this  hotel  being  formerly  the 
convent  of  "  Our  Lady  of  the  Augels."  As  we  have  never  visited 
these  romautic  scenes,  we  shall  translate  some  notices  of  them 
from  the  sketches  of  Countess  dTstria,  which  have  never  before 
appeared  in  the  English  language.  "Lugano  forms  an  amphi- 
theatre around  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  also  called  Seresio.  It 
is  a  city  of  ancient  aspect,  with  narrow  and  tortuous  streets,  dark 
arcades,  and  houses  of  a  decided  middle-age  character.  But  the 
light  of  the  south  is  like  poetry — all  it  touches  it  converts  to  gold. 
When  a  sunbeam  descends  into  this  sombre  city,  you  would  think 
these  buildings  wore  transfigured,  as  a  rather  irregular*  face  is 
lighted  up  by  the  internal  fire  of  intelligence.     I  could  not  admire 


beautiful  palaces  under  the  gray 

sky  of  the  north.  Lugano  hofl 
a  very  COquOttfefa  a>ipe<-t    when 

Hccn  from  tin;  foot  of  Salvador. 
If  you  turn  your  eyes  toward* 
the  city,  you  will  Bee,  at  the 
entrance,  the  ancient  convent 
of  i  fur  Lady  of  the  A  d 
nome  yean  the  Park  Hotel, 
whose  position  is  truly  enchant- 
ing, ami   whose  hilly  garden 

lee towned   by  the   I  o  i 

Enderlin.    following  the  Park 

Hotel,  extend  in  a  half  i'in-lr, 
on  the  brink  of  the  water,  the 
I '  i  .'  Poncinl,  the  civic  palace, 

lite  Mm-. Mi''!,    lip'    |ril.i/,/.'i     ItiVil, 

the  bathing  establishment,  and 
Lugano  ends  gracefully  with 
the  villa  and  gardens  ol  M. 
Ciani.  Farther  off,  rise,  like 
minarets,  tin-  towers  of  Santa 
Maria  degli  Angeli,  San  Loron- 

za  Santa  Mai'ta,  San  Carlo 
and    San     Antonio.       Lugano 

was  formerly  an  essentially 
monastic  city,  but  these  insti- 
tution-i  have  almost  entirely 
disappeared.  The  convents 
here  had  a  rharucter  of  opu- 
lence, contrasting  With  the  mean 
poverty  of  other  buildings.  It 
is  sufficient  merely  to  glance  at 

them  to  perceive  that  the  monk- 
were  the  real  kings  of  the  Ital- 
ian bailiwicks.  The  monastery 
of  the  'Madonna  degli  Angeli ' 
was  assuredly  one  of  the  hand- 
somest. When  transformed  into  a  hotel,  where  are  to  be  found 
the  comfort  aud  cordiality  of  Swiss  Germany,  they  had  the  good 
taste  to  respect  the  principal  portions,  and  particularly  the  cloisters 
of  the  ancient  edifice.  Nothing  is  so  imposing  as  a  moonlight 
scene  under  these  vast  arcades.  The  broad  shadows  they  project 
make  you  think  sometimes  that 
the  Franciscans,  in  their  brown 
frocks,  were  rising  from  their 
cold  graves  to  go  to  matins. 
The  illusion  becomes  more 
complete  when  you  hear  the 
bell  of  the  church  Degli  Angeli 
slowly  striking  through  space 
the  prolonged  notes  of  mid- 
night. Above  the  vast  court 
enclosed  by  the  cloisters, gleams 
an  azure  sky,  studded  with 
glittering  stars,  and  whose 
beauty  seems  to  invite  intelli- 
gent beings  to  forget  even  sleep 
in  the  enjoyment  of  these 
southern  skies,  and  to  raise 
their  hearts  towards  the  eternal 
Architect  of  worlds.  In  the 
midst  of  this  radiant  nature, 
the  ideal  of  the  Christian  life 
transports  the  imagination  with 
a  sincere  enthusiasm.  It  seems 
as  if  here  heaven  were  nearer 
to  us,  that  pure  spirits  descend- 
ed with  the  golden  rays  of  the 
stars,  and  that  on  the  Salvador, 
which  rises  into  the  clouds  like 
a  vast  altar,  were  heard  the 
concerts  of  the  seraphim  ot 
which  the  prophets  tell  us.  We 
experience  so  much  happiness 
in  the  midst  of  the  sterile  agi- 
tations caused  by  the  rivalry  of 
egotistical  passions,  of  those 
pre-occupations  which  have  no 
other  object  than  matter,  in 
issuing  from  the  narrow  circle 

which  imprisons  us,  and  expanding  in  generous  thoughts  !  Nothing 
more  fits  us  for  this  than  a  nature  so  magnificent  and  benevolent. 
In  the  sad  atmosphere  of  the  north,  it  requires  an  effort  of  reflec- 
tion to  recall  all  the  greatness  of  the  love  God  bears  his  children. 
Such  bitter  ideas  does  the  saddening  spectacle  of  visible  things 


m  the  mind.     Here,  the  smiling  ekv,  the  stars  shedding  their 
light  with  -ueh  generosity,  the  breexe  always  mild,  the  lake  in 

which    arc    blended   hue,  of  -ilver,    gold    and' azure,    nil    Speak  of 

mercy,  peace  and  pardon.  Ah!  you  who  would  doubt  the  l 
ne  of  God,  come  with  me  into  the  garden  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Angels,  and  witness  die  rising  of  the  ran.  Hardly  has  the  day6- 
ipeared  on  tin-  lammil  of  Mount  Caprino,  nun  it  daru  on 
the  lake  a  furrow  of  light  which  rani  over  the  waves,  and  illumi- 
nates iii<'  painted  honaei  gronped  at  the  base  of  Mourn  Salvador. 
Then  the  imm  it  folded  back  on  ii  in  the 

mid  i  of  the  wave-f,  a  golden  shield  between  St.  Salvador  and  the 
white  village  of  Gampiglione.  The  rati  glittering  circle  is  de- 
fined upon  tin-  dark,  blue  waves,  while  the  moraine  misa  roll  in 
the  foot  of  Mount  Caprino.  The  eve  vainly 
!  to  n  I  On  that  portion  ol  the  lake-  where  the  100  i*  reflected. 
You  would  think  the  disc  wen:  double,  and  tdione  at  tin-  same  time 

in  the  *ky  and  in  the  wave.     But  insensibly  the  splendid  orb 

Stretches  towards  the  shore,  and    its  color  change-  from  the  bright 

tints  of  gold  into  softer  silrery  hnes.  The  eye,  instead  of  being 
dazzled  ill  m  by  too  bright  a  reflection*  reckons  each  wave  of  sha- 
dow and    light.      In    fact,  if  Ifae   centre  of  the    hilver    Street    which 

gleams  along  die  Salvador  !■>  bathed  in  fire,  ita  extremities  melt 
into  the  more  harmonious  azure  tones  of  the  lake,  which  app 
covered  with  armor,  the  scale*  of  which   are  alternately  dark  and 
shining,    'lie-  environs  of  Lugano  present  a  groat  rariery  of  the 

most  magnitiecnt  Italian  landscape.-.  The  road  which  leads  from 
Lugano  to  the  Lombard  frontier  in  full  of  charm-.  A-  I  tra . 
it,  I  left,  at  first,  on  the  right,  the  little  lake  of  Mu/.zauo,  ne-tled 
among  hills.  This  lake  is  of  regular  form,  while  Lake  Seresio 
reminds  you,  by  its  numerous  gulfs,  of  the  Lake  of  the  Fun  I 
ton-.  We  must  take  into  account,  however,  the  diff.-n-n 
aspect  produced  by  the  diversity  of  climate.  Here,  00  the  last 
slopes  of  the  mountains,  sheltered  by  the  tree  of  Minerva,  nprcad 
the  thick  leaves  of  the  Agave  Americana,  and  rines  mingle  with 
mulberries  and  slender  cypresses.  From  the  rillage  of  Agno, 
with  its  white  houses,  which  ig  not  far  from  the  lake  of  Mazzano 
to  Ponte  Tresa,  this  rich  southern  nature  constantly  enchant-  the 
eye.  My  eyes  ranged  from  the  road  to  the  limpid  waters  of  Logo 
Seresio,  which  you  leave  for  a  moment  to  meet  it  again  in  a  deep 
gulf  at  Ponte  Tresa, — a  gulf  which  projects  so  far  inland  that  it 
seems  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  lake.  Ponte  Tresa  owe- it- 
name  to  a  bridge  situated  on  the  Trc*a,  which  hero  separates  the 
confederation  from  the  states  of  his  apostolic  majesty.     Thus  we 


CONVENT    OF    THE   MADONNA    OF    THE    ANGELS. 


INN   AT   LUCHARNO. 

perceive,  on  the  other  side  of  the  bridge,  a  solid  gate  attached  to 
black  and  vellow  posts,  on  which  the  two-headed  eagle  extends  its 
wings — a  singular  symbol  of  pitiless  rapacity,  which  I  compared 
involuntarily  to  the  silver  cross  of  the  confederates,  whose  aspect 
inspires,  on  the  other  hand,  ideas  of  liberty  and  evangelical  frater- 
nity. But  it  docs  not  seem  that  the  extended  claws  of  the  Aus- 
trian eagle  inspire  much  terror  in  the  Ticinese  of  Ponte  Tresa,  for 
you  see  on  the  walls  of  the  village  beside  Viva  il  popolo  (Long  live 
the  people) !  some  not  respectful  caricatures  of  the  Lonibardo- 
Venetian  army,  whose  outposts  are  seen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Tresa.  I  recognized  in  these  significant  pleasantries  the  expression 
of  the  haughty  independence  of  the  Ticenese  people,  who  have 
more  than  once  successfully  resisted  their  powerful  neighbor.  Did 
Austrian  protection  save* the  capuchins  of  Tessino  1  Docs  the 
Austrian  inquisition  prevent  the  presses  of  Lugano,  Mendrisio  and 
Capolago  from  reproducing,  for  the  use  of  their  Lombard  subjects, 
the  liberal  publications  of  Italy  ?  Can  not  one  inscribe  on  a  tomb 
on  the  chapel  of  Salvador,  in  sight  of  the  Austrian  village  of 
Campiglione,  Radoschi,  an  exile  for  liberty's  sake  ?  The  word  liberty 
rings  out  every  moment  in  the  festivals  of  Ticino  ;  it  forms  the 
delight  of  the  people,  happy  to  live  in  the  feeling  of  their  indepen- 
dence, beneath  this  beautiful  sky  and  in  the  midst  of  this  smiling 
scenery.  The  peasants  of  Ponte  Tresa  expressed  this  sentiment 
in  their  open  countenances  when  I  reached  their  village  on  a  fine 
February  morning.  It  was  on  Shrove-Monday.  The  public  square 
served  as  a  ball-room.  At  one  of  its  extremities  a  little  tent  had 
been  erected,  at  the  hack  of  which  an  antique  dance  had  been  de- 
picted by  some  Raphael  of  Lugano.  The  musicians,  adorned  with 
splendid*  red  caps,  were  young  people  of  the  place,  organized  in  a 
band.  The  houses  with  vast  balconies  and  broad  arcades,  allowed 
the  young  girls  to  enjova  view  of  the  festival  and  wait  for  partners. 
On  "one  of  the  balcoiiie's,  a  few  citizens,  with  a  heavy,  Germanic 
air,  looked  down  disdainfullv  on  those  rustic  sports.  For  my  part, 
less  disposed  to  everything  natural  and  sincere.  I  admired  the  order 
which  reigned  throughout  this  popular  festival.  In  certain  self- 
styled  conservative  journals,  it  is  the  fashion  to  declaim  against  the 
demagaqkal  excesses  of  which  Switzerland  is  the  theatre.  For  my 
part,*l"have  never  been  able  to  witness  the  slightest  disturbance,  or 
even  a  menacing  gesture  from  a  man  of  the  people  to  a  person  of 
superior  condition.  Tet  here  there  is  no  standing  army,  no  police, 
no  spies,  no  inquisition.  Let  the  tourists  who  rove  Europe  in 
search  of  something  rare  witness  a  holiday  at  Ponte  Tresa,  where, 
notwithstanding  the  vivacity  of  the  Italians,  they  will  find  that 
they  know  how  to  enjoy  themselves  quietly  without  requiring  the 
help  of  police  sergeants  or  gendarmes." 
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[Written  for  Ballou'a  rictorial.J 
OLD  AND  NEW. 

BY   JAMES   FllANKLTN    FITTS. 

We  saw  him  tottcrinc;  down  December's  slope, 
Gray-boarded,  wrinkled,  and  devoid  of  cheer; 

In  his  bleared  eyes  bud  died  the  fire  of  hopo: 
And  like  p.nother  crazed  and  frantic  Lear. 

Beneath  the  wintry  heaven's  unfriendly  cope, 
He  wildly  raved  mid  shrieking  tempests  drear, 
The  poor  Old  Year1 

The  sleeper,  in  a  strange,  bewildering  dream, 

Beholds  fair  images  of  joy  appear: 
So  from  the  past,  in  many  a  vivid  gleam, 

The  pilgrim  saw  long  vanished  forms  draw  near — 
Illusions  all.  floating  on  memory's  stream, 

But  to  remind  him  of  his  spent  career.' 

The  poor  Old  Year! 

Peace,  it  is  finished!     Close  his  faded  eyes- 
Compose  his  palsied  limbs  upon  the  bier ; 

Scatter  the  dead  leaves  on  him  as  he  ties — 
A  shroud  befitting,  like  him,  old  and  sere ! 

Think  of  his  end  with  low  and  soft -breathed  sighs, 
Give  to  his  memory  the  mournful  tear: 

The  poor  Old  Year! 

But  thou,  fair  infant  of  oar  hope  and  joy, 
Shalt  greeted  be  with  revelry  and  mirth  j 

New  songs  of  triumph  shall  our  tips  employ, 
And  naught  but  pleasure  wait  upon  thy  birth. 
Fill  high  the  cup! — thou  bringest  upon  earth 

Surcease  of  sorrow  and  augment  of  cheer, 

Thou  blithe  New  Year! 

Turn  from  the  old  man's  burial — let  no  care 
For  him,  old  dotard,  mar  our  festival  j 

Our  infant  king  shall  crown  of  holly  wear, 
Sweet  smiles  contagious  from  his  lips  shall  fall! 
Think  never  of  his  day  of  shroud  and  pall ; 

Not  for  thy  subjects  be  the  task  of  seer, 

Thou  blithe  New  Year ! 

0,  latest  offspring  of  the  monarch,  Time, 
Glad  be  thy  advent  o'er  the  virgin  snow! 

Our  hopeful  hearts  shall  hail  thee  with  a  chime — 
A  shout  of  welcome;  mayst  thou  onward  go, 
Bringing  us  much  of  joy  and  little  woe. 

CaBt  from  thy  presence  things  and  thoughts  austere, 
Thou  blithe  New  Year! 


[Written  for  Bailout  Pictorial.] 

JULIET    VEENON: 

OR, 

THE    COQUETTE    AND    THE    WOMAN. 

BY    ADA    LESTER. 

"News  !  good  news,  Charlie  !"  I  cried,  as  waving  triumphant- 
ly above  my  head  a  letter  which  the  mail  had  just  brought  me,  I 
entered  my  brother's  room  one  fine  summer's  morning,  where  he 
was  busily  engaged  in  retouching  his  toilet  preparatory  to  a  morn- 
ing stroll. 

"  What  can  be  the  cause  of  such  unusual  excitement,  Ada?" 
said  my  brother,  as  lie  stood  for  a  moment  contemplating  my  dis- 
ordered appearance  and  deeply  flushed  countenance. 

"  Matter !  why,  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  cousin  Juliet, 
expressing  her  intention  to  visit  us  in  a  few  days." 

"  Can  it  be  possible  that  Miss  Vernon  has  at  last  condescended 
to  honor  her  poor  relatives  with  a  visit  V  said  my  brother,  with  a 
haughty  cmi  of  the  lip,  and  a  tone  strongly  sarcastic. 

"Yes,  tier  winter's  dissipation  has  somewhat  impaired  her 
health ;  and  she  probably  thinks  a  visit  into  the  country  the  most 
sensible  way  of  improving  it." 

"  Say,  rather,  that  Juliet  Vernon  is  in  hopes  of  making  some 
new  conquest,  tinctured  with  a  little  more  romance  than  life  in  the 
city  usually  affords,"  replied  my  brother. 

"  Now,  you  are  entirely  too  hard  upon  cousin  Juliet,"  said  I, 
trying  meanwhile  to  soften  the  dislike  which  I  knew  he  felt  for  her, 
on  account  of  her  great  pride  and  coquetry.  "  I  dare  say,  Char- 
lie, that  before  one  month  shall  have  elapsed,  the  name  of 
Charles  Lester  will  be  registered  upon  the  list  of  Miss  Vernon's 
admirers." 

"Never  fear  for  me,  sister,"  said  my  brother,  with  a  sage  look ; 
"  for  when  was  the  time  ever  known  in  which  I  was  found  guilty 
of  so  great  a  criminality  as  that  of  falling  in  love  ?  But  to  speak 
frankly,  I  must  say  that  the  fact  of  your  cousin's  intended  visit  is 
a  source  of  great  regret  to  me  ;  for  to-morrow  I  shall  expect  my 
chum  and  room  mate,  Prank  Morton,  and  I  had  anticipated  pass- 
ing a  retired  and  pleasant  vacation  at  home." 

"  Well,  don't  put  on  such  a  long  and  puritanical  face  about  the 
matter,"  said  I,  "  for  no  doubt  Ma-.  Morton  will  consider  the  beau- 
tiful and  fascinating  Juliet  Vernon  a  very  pleasant  acquisition  to 
our  party."  And  with  a  sly  glance  at  ray  brother,  I  left  the  room. 
The  morning  train  brought  with  it  my  brother's  expected  friend 
and  classmate,  Frank  Morton,  a  young  man  some  two  or  three 
years  his  senior,  but  for  whom  my  brother  had  formed  an  insepar- 
able friendship  while  at  college.  The  first  formalities  of  our  meet- 
ing over,  I  left  our  newly-arrived  guest  to  the  charge  of  my  broth- 
er ;  and  while  they  are  discussing  affairs  only  interesting  to  them- 
selves, I  will  give  you  a  slight  sketch  of  the  history  of  my  cousin 
Juliet,  whom  I  am  daily  expecting. 

The  father  of  Juliet  Vernon  was  the  only  surviving  brother  of 
my  mother,  but  as  fate  had  cast  their  lot  in  different  spheres,  they 
necessarily  saw  but  little  of  one  another.  At  the  time  of  which  I 
write,  Mr.   Vernon  was  said  to  be  the  possessor  of  a  large  and 


princely  fortune — its  only  inheritor  being  my  cousin  Juliet.  Now 
Mr.  Vernon  was  naturally  a  warm-hearted  and  generous  man,  for 
whom  we  all  entertained  the  deepest  regard  and  love.  But  his 
wife  was  just  the  reverse,  a  showy  and  worldly-minded  woman, 
exhibiting  a  degree  of  pride  entirely  unbecoming  her  once  lowly 
situation  in  life.  As  Mrs.  Vernon  rose  step  by  step  to  a  high  de- 
gree of  prosperity  in  life,  she  withdrew  herself  gradually  from  the 
society  and  intercourse  of  her  less  fortunate  relatives;  until  years 
had  served  to  render  nearly  impassable  the  gulf  of  separation 
between  the  two  families. 

From  her  mother,  iny  cousin  Juliet  Vernon  inherited  no  slight 
degree  of  pride,  and  bedazzled  and  bewildered  by  the  glittering 
scenes  of  fashion  into  which  she  had  been  plunged  at  an  early  age 
by  her  mother,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  at  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen Juliet  became  what  the  world  terms  "a  heartless  coquette." 
It  was  on  account  of  the  often  rumored  stories  concerning  my 
cousin's  pride  and  vanity,  and  the  long  estrangement  between  our 
respective  families,  that  my  brother  had  so  openly  expressed  his 
aversion  to  that  young  lady's  intended  visit,  in  the  dialogue  at  the 
opening  of  my  story. 

For  my  own  part,  I  must  confess,  that  although  greatly  surprised 
at  receiving  intimation  of  a  visit  from  my  aristocratic  and  high- 
bred cousin,  I  was  nevertheless  more  charitably  disposed  towards 
Juliet  than  was  my  brother;  knowing  as  I  did  the  all-controlling 
influence  exerted  by  Mrs.  Vernon  upon  the  mind  and  heart  of  her 
only  child.  And  it  was  with  no  little  anxiety  and  fear  that  I 
awaited  the  coming  of  my  cousin,  dreading  lest  my  brother's 
strong  antipathy  towards  Miss  Vernon  should  manifest  itself  in 
her  presence.  Gladly  would  I  have  delayed  Juliet's  visit  for  a 
few  weeks,  until  I  brought  the  firmly-set  mind  of  my  brother  to 
look  with  more  favor  upon  our  anticipated  guest.  But  time,  that 
brooks  no  delay,  waited  not  for  me  ;  and  it  was  only  two  or  three 
days  after  our  above  conversation  that  a  carriage  rolled  slowly  up 
the  gravelled  walk,  containing  a  young  lady,  apparently  slightly 
invalid,  but  from  whose  extreme  beauty  and  my  own  faint  recol- 
lection of  her  in  childhood,  I  knew  to  be  none  other  than  my  cou- 
sin Juliet.  As  my  father  and  myself  advanced  towards  the  car- 
riage to  aid  her  in  alighting,  I  observed  that  the  lady  cast  a  hur- 
ried glance  around  her,  as  if  in  search  of  some  one  whose  presence 
she  expected ;  and  the  slight  shade  of  disappointment  which 
passed  rapidly  over  her  face  told  me  at  a  glance  that  it  was  my 
brother's  welcome  that  she  had  most  looked  forward  to  ;  and  I 
sighed  as  I  thought  of  the  little  homage  she  would  probably  re- 
ceive at  the  hands  of  my  strong-minded  and  unimpressible  brother. 
It  was  perhaps  owing  to  the  deep  sense  of  mortification  which  I 
experienced  in  seeing  my  brother,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  so 
thoroughly  uncivil  towards  any  guest  of  the  family  (for  I  well 
knew  that  he  had  seen  her  approach  from  his  window),  that  I 
sprang  more  quickly  forward  and  embraced  my  heretofore  stranger 
cousin. 

The  firm  pressure  of  the  hand  and  the  tender  glance  of  her 
soul-lit  eyes  proved  to  me  that  Juliet  Vernon  appreciated  if  she 
did  not  reciprocate  my  kindness.  The  long  journey  had  served 
to  enfeeble  the  somewhat  slight  and  drooping  frame  of  my  cousin, 
and  it  was  owing  to  my  suggestion  that  she  consented  to  receive 
her  tea  alone  in  her  own  room  on  the  first  night  of  her  arrival, 
nor  did  she  join  the  family  circle  until  the  next  morning. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  look  of  freezing  coldness  which  my 
brother  cast  upon  Juliet  as  together  we  entered  the  breakfast-room 
on  the  following  morning,  nor  the  rigid  formality  with  which  he 
arose  and  mechanically  extended  his  hand,  and  then  presented 
his  friend.  That  Juliet  keenly  felt  the  smart  of  the  arrow  which 
Charles  bad  thus  coolly  shot  at  her  heart,  I  well  knew ;  and  not- 
withstanding my  earnest  efforts  to  keep  up  a  lively  conversation, 
combined  with  those  of  Frank  Morton,  whom  I  had  never  seen 
half  so  agreeable  and  interesting  before,  our  morning  meal  must 
have  been  a  most  ceremonious  and  unrelished  one. 

For  the  first  week  of  Juliet's  sojourn  with  us,  I  was  almost 
her  exclusive  companion ;  and  though  to  the  eye  of  the  be- 
holder she  seemed  haughty  and  reserved,  still,  in  my  daily  inter- 
course with  her  I  saw  much  to  admire,  yea,  even  love.  It  was 
not  long  before  she  had  quite  recovered  her  naturally  gay  and  vol- 
uble spirits,  and  I  felt  a  sense  of  relief  in  seeing  that  my  brother's 
still  maintained  indifference  towards  her  was  no  drawback  to  her 
enjoyment.  It  seemed  as  if  despairing  of  ever  making  herself 
agreeable  to  her  cousin  Charles,  that  she  exerted  not  a  few  of  her 
many  chamis  to  excite  the  admiration  at  least,  if  not  to  captivate, 
the  heart  of  Frank  Morton. 

As  Charles  was  particularly  fond  of  sporting,  we  were  often 
left,  day  after  day,  with  no  other  companion  than  my  brother's 
friend.  From  the  first  hour  of  my  acquaintance  with  Frank  Mor- 
ton I  had  conceived  a  strong  regard  for  him,  perhaps  partly  on 
account  of  his  great  devotion  and  love  of  my  only  brother.  And 
although  Frank  himself  had  ever  shown  a  marked  and  decided 
preference  for  the  sister  of  his  brother-student,  yet  my  woman's 
heart  was  not  long  in  detecting  the  fact  that  the  superior  charms 
and  grace  of  my  cousin  Juliet  were  fast  displacing  my  image  in 
lus  heart.  Yet  no  thought  of  jealousy  entered  my  mind.  My 
only  prayer  was,  that  should  Juliet  win  the  love  of  my  friend, 
she  might  not  throw  it  lightly  from  her,  as  a  spoiled  child  does  its 
favorite  toy,  to  make  way  for  some  new  and  brighter  one. 

My  brother  observed  and  watched  with  a  darkening  brow  the 
growing  intimacy  of  the  youthful  pair ;  and  though  he  never 
spoke  of  it,  I  well  knew  that  the  serious  crisis  to  which  matters 
seemed  tending,  was  anything  but  gratifying  to  liim.  And  so 
things  went  on,  until  the  time  arrived  for  my  brother's  friend  to 
leave.  But  one  month  of  his  vacation  remained,  and  he  had  pro- 
mised to  spend  that  in  New  York,  where  his  parents  resided. 

But  what  most  surprised  me  was  the  fact  that  the  loss  of  Mor- 
ton's charming  society  seemed  to  awaken  no  sign  of  emotion  in 


the  breast  of  Juliet,  notwithstanding  she  had  persisted  in  keeping 
up  a  most  desperate  flirtation  with  him  even  to  the  moment  of  his 
departure.  Being  entirely  unpractised  in  the  art  of  coquetry  my- 
self, I  failed  to  see  that  the  interest  and  friendship  which  Juliet 
professed  to  feel  towards  my  friend  Morton  was  but  a  mere  ruse, 
involving  more  of  self-interest  than  policy  on  her  part. 

After  Morton  left,  we  were  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  my 
brother  for  society,  and  it  was  not  until  that  time  that  Charles 
Lester  threw  off  the  mantle  of  reserve  and  indifference  in  which 
for  the  past  two  months  he  had  enveloped  himself,  and  stood  re- 
vealed in  his  true  light  and  character  before  the  face  of  Juliet. 
It  was  observed  that  Charles  was  more  often  at  her  side  than  he 
was  wont  to  be  ;  and  although  at  first  no  excursion  of  pleasure 
was  planned  by  him  in  which  I  was  not  invited  to  join,  yet  domes- 
tic duties  often  prevented  my  participating  in  them,  and  Juliet  and 
Charles  were  often  left  entirely  to  themselves,  and  each  othcr'd 
society. 

My  brother  Charles  was  ever  a  most  passionate  admirer  of  mu- 
sic, and  as  Juliet  was  highly  accomplished  in  that  art,  being  nat- 
urally endowed  with  a  remarkably  fine  and  sympathetic  voice, 
each  successive  evening  found  Charles  at  her  side,  their  voices 
blending  together  in  some  sweet  and  touching  ballad.  Once  she 
had  sung  for  Morton  ;  now  her  sweetest  songs  were  reserved  for 
Charles.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  all  noticed  the  great  and  sud- 
den change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  feelings  and  manner  of 
my  brother  as  shown  towards  his  cousin.  Our  parents  observed 
the  wondrous  change,  and  I  well  knew  that  it  sent  a  thrill  of  sat- 
isfaction to  those  aged  hearts  to  see  the  iceberg  of  family  estrange- 
ment fast  melting  away.  And  Juliet  herself  was  conscious  of  the 
increasing  ardor  of  Charles's  attachment  towards  her,  as  was  often 
manifest  in  the  tell-tale  blush  and  drooping  eye  when  the  eloquent 
glance  of  my  brother  rested  admiringly  upon  her. 

The  month  of  September  was  fast  drawing  to  a  close,  but  still 
Juliet  Vernon  lingered  in  our  country  home.  And  during  her 
long  visit  of  three  months  we  had  become  much  endeared  to  her ; 
yes,  all  had  learned  to  love  her,  even  cold  and  haughty  Charles. 

At  length  the  time  came  for  Charles  to  return  to  college.  But 
one  year  more  would  elapse,  and  then  my  idolized  brother  would 
graduate  with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class.  It  was  a  sad  and 
tearful  group  that  assembled  in  the  rustic  porch  to  take  leave  of 
the  young  collegian.  Tears  were  in  all  eyes  but  those  of  my 
brother.  His  heart  alone  seemed  cheered  and  illumined  by  the 
light  of  some  new  hope.  That  hope  was  the  pledge  of  Juliet's 
love  and  constancy.  They  were  betrothed — my  dearly  loved 
brother  and  cousin.  Yet  to  nought  but  myself  had  they  confided 
their  secret.  Charles  was  to  return  to  college,  and  at  the  end  of 
one  year  was  to  claim  her  as  his  bride. 

Now  that  Charles  was  gone,  half  the  enjoyment  of  our  home 
seemed  lost,  and  with  the  falling  of  the  leaves,  Juliet  returned  to 
the  city.  For  some  time  after  her  return  home,  she  was  my  con- 
stant correspondent ;  and  even  after  she  failed  to  write  me,  I 
heard  of  her  through  the  medium  of  my  brother,  whose  cheerful 
letters  assured  me  of  his  perfect  faith  in  the  constancy  of  Juliet. 

The  year  glided  swiftly  by,  and  Charles  Lester  and  Frank  Mor- 
ton were  about  to  graduate.  It  was  a  happy  day  to  us  at  home. 
Both  my  brother  and  his  friend  had  strongly  urged  my  attendance 
at  commencement.  I  knew  Juliet  was  to  be  present,  and  armed 
with  all  a  sister's  pride,  I  entered  the  church  attended  by  my 
father.  Charles  was  the  first  to  take  the  stand.  Proudly  I  gazed 
upon  him  as  he  stood  before  me  in  all  his  manly  beauty.  Quickly 
his  eye  scanned  that  vast  assembly,  and  as  its  returning  glance 
rested  upon  me,  I  fancied  I  saw  a  dark  shadow  steal  over  his  pale 
and  lofty  brow.  Juliet  was  not  there.  It  was  the  first  proof  of 
her  inconstancy — would  to  God  it  had  been  the  last !  But  the 
cloud  which  overshadowed  his  countenance  was  but  momentary. 
Passing  his  hand  rapidly  across  his  brow,  he  was  himself  again. 
In  another  moment  Charles  was  thrilling  that  entire  audience  with 
the  splendid  delivery  and  unmistakable  beauty  of  his  discourse. 

The  exercises  of  tlic  day  finished,  Charles  prepared  to  return 
home  with  us.  As  we  were  about  stepping  into  the  coach  which 
was  to  convey  our  happy  trio  to  the  cars,  a  letter  was  hurriedly 
placed  in  the  hands  of  my  brother.  Pausing  for  a  moment,  lest 
its  contents  should  be  some  affair  of  importance  demanding  a 
speedy  answer,  Charles  eagerly  tore  off  the  envelope,  and  glanced 
rapidly  over  the  well-filled  page.  But  as  he  read,  I  saw  his  eye 
kindle  with  an  almost  unearthly  fire,  while  the  crimson  tide  was 
fast  leaving  his  cheeks  blanched  and  colorless.  "With  a  sudden 
effort  he  dashed  the  letter  to  the  ground ;  but  ere  I  could  reach 
forward  to  recover  it,  he  sprang  before  me,  and  raising  it  from  the 
ground  crushed  its  snowy  folds  firmly  in  his  hand,  then  hastily 
thrust  it  into  his  pocket,  then  entering  the  carriage,  he  pulled  his 
hat  down  over  his  eyes  and  preserved  the  utmost  silence  during 
our  long  journey  home. 

That  night  found  me  at  the  bedside  of  my  brother,  who  tossed 
wildly  to  and  fro  in  all  the  delirium  of  a  brain  fever.  During  his 
long  sickness  I  was  his  constant  attendant ;  for  the  feeble  health 
of  my  mother  prevented  her  watching  with  him  nights.  From  the 
incoherent  words  uttered  by  him  during  his  hours  of  delirium, 
I  was  led  to  suspect  that  the  letter  which  had  been  the  source  of 
so  much  agitation  on  the  day  of  his  departure  for  home,  was  from 
Juliet.  Inspired  partly  by  curiosity  and  a  desire  to  learn  the  true 
cause  of  his  distress,  I  took  cautiously  from  his  pocket  as  he  lay 
calmly  sleeping  one  day,  the  fatal  letter. 

My  suppositions  were  not  entirely  unfounded.  The  letter,  al- 
though written  by  Mrs.  Vernon  to  Charles,  pin-ported  to  have 
been  dictated  by  Juliet.  Its  contents  ran  thus,  "  that  having  dis- 
closed her  long-concealed  love  to  her  parents,  it  had  met  with 
their  entire  disapproval ;  and  desiring  him  to  think  no  more  of  one 
who  in  the  space  of  a  month  would  be  wedded  to  one  more  befit- 
ting her  position  in  society."     For  the  first  timo  in  my  life,  I  be- 
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came  conscioni  of  a  feeling  amounting  almost  to  hatred,  arising 
in  my  breast  towards  ono  who  Uad  thin  wilfully  cnulied  tho  fond- 
est hope,  and  dispelled  the  mo  t  glorious  dream  of  my  brother's 
existence. 

It  was  weeks,  oven  months,  before  my  brother  '  Ihnrlc  recovered 
his  usual  health  and  elasticity  of  spirits.  My  parents  naturally 
attributed  their son's  illncmi  t<>  orcr<exorrioii  and  severe  mental 
labor  in  his  studios  during  lii*  lost  year  at  college.  And  although 
( Uurles  cautiou  ily  refrained  from  alluding  to  the  cause  of  hid  late 
prostration  of  both  mind  and  body,  I  felt  perfectly  sure  thai  al 
times  he  Buspccted  my  roa]  knowledge  of  tho  truth.  But  the  con- 
fidence which  Charles  Lester  had  reposed  in  tho  sister  of  hi-  affec 
ttons,  was  not  easily  to  !>».•  misplaced  ;  and  1  therefore  resolved  to 
bury  deep  in  my  heart  the  secret  which  bad  beep  entrusted  to  my 
keeping,  even  as  it  wore  some  hidden  treasure  which  the  eye*  of 
the  world  might  not  look  upon. 


Eight  years  had  rolled  swiftly  by,  and  in  that  time  Charles  Les- 
ter had  won  for  himself  an  honored  and  respected  name  in  his 
profession  as  n  lawyer.  Twice  had  Jie  made  an  extensive  and 
brilliant  tour  of  Europe,  until  now  returned  to  as  mice  more,  his 
society  was  courted  by  the  most  intellectual  and  talented  men  of 
the  country.  As  the  wife  of  my  brother's  friend  and  classmate, 
Frank  Morton,  I  was  now  living  in  tho  city  of  New  York,  ami  it 
wis  to  this  my  new  home,  that  I  now  welcomed  for  the  first  limo 
my  brother. 

Though  time  had  left  but  a  Blight  impress  upon  the  brow  of 
Charles  Lester,  yet  my  keen  eye  did  not  fail  to  detect  the  inward 
Struggle  which  his  heart  sustained  when  by  chance  the  name  of 
Juliet  Vernon  was  mentioned  by  some  careless  observer;  for  tha't 
name  had  Ion?  since  been  a  hushed  one  upon  my  lips.  Well  I 
knew  that  ray  brother's  faith  in  woman's  constancy  was  banished 
fbxevcrmore  ;  and  sadly  I  thought  of  the  happiness  and  joy  which 
might  have  been  his  had  she  in  whom  he  had  centered  his  heart's 
best  affections  remained  true  to  her  plighted  faith  and  him. 

My  brother  had  never  sought  for  an  explanation  of  that  letter, 
which  in  the  space  of  a  few  brief  moments  had  alike  crushed  his 
heart  and  sealed  his  fate,  lie  had  not  even  seen  her  since  that 
fatal  crisis  ;  for  the  pride  which  it  had  taken  weeks  to  subdue,  be- 
fore he  could  bring  himself  to  the  consciousness  that  he  loved 
Juliet  Vernon,  was  now  returned,  but  with  renewed  strength. 

Shortly*  after  my  brother's  first  departure  for  Europe,  intelli- 
gence had  been  received  by  our  family  of  the  sad  fate  of  Juliet's 
father,  who  had  formed  one  of  that  unfortunate  crew  which  per- 
ished in  the  steamer  President,  wrecked  upon  its  passage  from 
New  York  to  Liverpool.  But  as  Mrs.  Vernon  had  for  so  long  n 
time  previous  to  the  death  of  her  husband  refused  our  friendship 
and  sympathies,  we  forbore  offering  them  on  that  occasion,  fear- 
ing lest  we  might  intrude  upon  her  heart's  deep  sorrow.  Repos- 
ing confidence  in  the  so  often  reported  wealth  of  my  uncle  Ver- 
non, I  never  even  for  a  moment  supposed  but  that  Mrs.  Vernon 
and  her  daughter  were  the  possessors  at  least  of  a  moderate,  if 
not  large  fortune,  although  they  had  long  since  removed  from  the 
city  in  which  their  life  had  been  for  so  many  years  passed,  until 
mere  accident  finally  revealed  to  us  the  true  state  of  affairs. 

It  was  the  close  of  the  operatic  season  in  New  York ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  great  success  which  this  particular  troupe  had 
met  with  since  their  first  performance  in  the  Empire  City  had  in- 
duced them  to  extend  their  stay  far  into  the  month  of  June,  their 
farewell  night  bade  fair  to  be  the  most  exciting  and  triumphant 
one  of  the  season.  The  bill  presented  was  an  unusually  attrac- 
tive one ;  for  besides  the  classical  opera  of  Norma,  in  which  Ma- 
dame Burrilli  had  created  so  much  enthusiasm,  the  grand  finale 
from  Bellini's  "  Montecchi  E'  Capuletti,"  was  also  to  be  given; 
the  character  of  Romeo  to  be  impersonated  by  a  new  and  Euro- 
pean-famed contralto,  Signorina  Loiretti.  As  the  new  debut- 
ante was  said  to  be  both  young  and  beautiful,  a  great  desire  was 
manifested  by  all  lovers  of  the  Italian  opera  to  witness  her  first 
appearance  in  America,  inasmuch  as  Lorrefti  was  said  to  be  with- 
out a  rival  in  her  delineation  of  the  impassioned  and  youthful 
Montague. 

My  brother,  with  his  usual  love  for  music,  had  taken  seats  for 
the  opera,  urging  strongly  my  husband  and  self's  company.  At 
an  early  hour,  our  little  trio  presented  themselves  at  the  theatre. 
The  house  was  densely  packed,  while  hundreds  left,  unable  to  ob- 
tain either  seats  or  even  standing-places.  Our  position  was  some- 
what a  conspicuous  one ;  for  Charles  having  applied  at  a  late 
hour,  was  compelled  to  take  either  a  stage  box  or  deny  himself 
The  pleasure  of  listening  to  the  new  contralto.  Of  the  two  evils 
he  chose  the  former. 

The  orchestra  commenced  the  overture  to  Norma  in  a  spirited 
and  lively  manner,  which  ended,  the  curtain  rose,  and  the  Norma 
of  the  evening  soon  appeared  upon  the  stage.  Madame  Barrilli 
sang  that  night  as  I  had  never  heard  her  sing  before ;  yet  she 
gained  but  a  slight  degree  of  applause  from  those  who  had  hither- 
to been  her  most  ardent  admirers.  The  opera  concluded,  she  was 
called  before  the  curtain,  and  though  she  had  never  acquitted  her- 
self so  finely,  it  was  evident  that  the  extra  exertion  made  on  her 
part  was  entirely  lost  and  unheeded  by  the  variable  and  ofttimes 
fickle-minded  audience.  The  single  bouquet,  thrown  by  my 
brother,  served  to  show  the  disappointed  and  vexed  prima  donna 
that  one  at  least  of  all  that  vast  assembly  appreciated  and  reward- 
ed her  efforts. 

During  the  slight  intermission,  perfect  calm  pervaded  the  entire 
multitude  ;  not  even  the  voice  of  merriment  or  the  tongue  of  scan- 
dal had  power  to  break  the  almost  solemn  stillness  of  the  house. 
The  very  silence  was  becoming  oppressive,  when  the  faint  tink- 
ling of  the  bell  announced  the  rise  of  the  curtain.  The  scene  of 
the  graveyard  seemed  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  quiet  of  the 
house.    Reposing  upon  the  flower-strewn  bier,  lay  the  Juliet  of 


the  evening.  For  a  moment  the  excited  throng  pat  expwrant ; 
the  next,  a  toll  shadow  darkens  the  stage,  and  the  youthful  Romeo 
standi  before  the  audience  with  the  solemn  dignit)  of  a  Hamlet. 
Tltrowing  aside  the  dark-plomcd  hut  and  cloak,  the  debutante 
1  tand  revealed  to  ighl  in  all  her  grace  and  beauty.  The  tnmnll 
of  applause  which  greeted  her  appearance  seemed  like  tho  nidi  of 
many  waters ;  then  faintly  dying  away,  it  burst  upon  the  car  with 

all    the   fury  of  a    Statin    Ogaill.      Unlike    DD0  I  ptJnU 

beautiful  novieiato  gave  no  sign  of  recognition  in  answer  to  the 
high  compliment  paid  bcr  bj  the  enthu 

ii  moment,  with  her  bead  bowed  in  lilenco,  then  raising  her  (ace, 
upon  whose  every  lineament  die  deep.-  t  .,  ,  ,,  i  indelibly 
stamped,  Lorretti  commenced,  in  tone  slightly  tremuloa  .  the  re- 
citation.   Gradually  those  tone-  rose  higher  and  higher,  until  Uiev 

fell  upon  the  car  in   a  flood    of  delieioUJ    inn  ie.      That    voice,    SO 

sympathetic  in  its  quality,  so  impossionate  in  it-*  grief  and  devo- 
tion, lent  a  thrill  to  the  hearts  of  all  present. 

My  brother  sat  like  ono  entranced  and  spell-bo 1  to  the  spot. 

;i .  if  its  faintest  murmur  awakened  some  echo  of  the  past  within 

his  breast.      "  Surely."  lie  -aid,  in  tones  half  audible,  "thai    Voice 

I  hove  heard  before."  And  then  he  fell  into  a  -on  of  dreamy 
reverie,  as  if  striving  to  locate  that  voice  in  the  person  of  other 

than  the  ntranger  before  him. 

Suddenly  the  impassioned  ltomeo  darts  forward,  as  hi  eye  di  - 
covers  signs  of  awakening  consciousness  in  his  Juliet,  but  ere  he 
reochefl  the  funoroal  pile,  a  piercing  shriek  escapes  from  lips  which 
are  ta-t  growing  colorless  and  blanched,  and  staggering  forward, 
Lorrctti  falls  senseless  and  heavily  to  the  floor.  For  a  moment 
the  audience  seemed  to  question  whether  the  scene  enacted  before 
their  eyes  was  a  mockery  or  stern  reality.  But  as  no  signs  of  re- 
turning life  were  visible  in  the  person  of  the  fair  songstress,  while 
the  curtain  remained  rolled  on  high,  a  faint  whisper  of  "  she 
faints,"  "she  swoons,"  ran  through  the  crowd,  and  ere  another 
moment  had  elapsed,  some  half  a  dozen  gentlemen  rushed  upon 
the  stage ;  but  as  I  leaned  forward,  terrified  with  fear,  I  beheld  the 
inanimate  form  of  the  youthful  vocalist  clasped  in  the  arms  of  mv 
brother.  To  her  dressing-room  she  was  borne,  where  proper  care 
and  medical  aid  was  administered. 

The  curtain  fell.  The  manager  came  forward  and  announced 
the  sudden  indisposition  of  Signorina  Lorretti.  The  morning 
papers  corroborated  the  statement,  and  the  tongue  of  criticism 
was  for  once  silent. 

The  next  day  Charles  Lester  called  upon  the  new  debutante  of 
the  previous  evening,  and  wdiose  sudden  illness  had  only  served  to 
deepen  the  interest  he  felt  in  her  success.  What  was  his  surprise, 
when  on  being  conducted  to  her  reception-room,  the  fair  signorina 
rose  from  the  couch  on  which  she  had  been  reclining,  and  with  a 
sweet  smile  advanced  to  greet  him. 

"  Signor,  I  bid  you  welcome,"  said  the  lady,  gracefully  extend- 
ing her  hand  to  Charles. 

That  voice,  which  had  so  arrested  his  attention  the  evening  be- 
fore, now  more  than  ever  startled  him  with  its  once  familiar  tones. 
Taking  the  proffered  hand  of  Lorretti,  he  looked  far  into  the  depths 
of  the  lustrous  orbs  uplifted  to  his,  as  if  hoping  to  find  in  their 
bright  light  some  clue  to  the  mystery  which  seemed  to  envelope 
the  fair  noviciate. 

"Do  you  not  know  me,  signor?"  said  Lorretti.  "  Methiuks 
we  have  met  before." 

"  Pardon  me,  signorina,  but  on  this  occasion  I  do  confess  my 
memory  serves  me  poorly.  May  I  ask  if  it  is  in  Europe  that  we 
have  met  ?"  said  my  brother. 

"No,  signor;  in  America — in  your  own  native  State,  at  your 
own  home,"  said  the  lady,  earnestly. 

Suddenly  a  new  light  beamed  in  the  eyes  of  Charles  Lester,  as 
conviction  of  the  real  identity  of  the  lovely  songstress  forced  itself 
upon  his  mind.  "  Juliet !"  "  Charles  !"  were  the  only  words  that 
escaped  the  lips  of  both,  and  they  were  clasped  in  a  long  embrace. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  as  Charles  listened  to  Juliet's  tale  of 
long  suffering,  and,  above  all,  her  never-failing  constancy  to  him, 
that  all  was  forgiven  and  buried  with  the  past.  The  letter  which 
he  had  received,  proved  to  be  a  base  fraud,  it  having  been  written 
at  the  instigation  of  Mrs.  Vernon,  without  the  knowledge  of  Juliet  ; 
while  the  letter  written  by  him  to  his  cousin  had  also  been  inter- 
cepted, and  Juliet  made  to  believe  that  he  no  longer  cared  for  her, 
and  that  even  while  corresponding  with  her,  he  was  known  to  be 
secretly  engaged  to  another.  Such  were  the  cruel  lies  with  which 
Mrs.  Vernon  poisoned  the  ears  of  her  daughter,  on  secretly  dis- 
covering the  love  Juliet  bore  towards  her  cousin. 

The  woman's  pride  of  Juliet  Vernon  once  roused  within  her 
bosom  was  not  to  be  easily  quenched  ;  and  acting  upon  the  im- 
pulse of  the  moment,  she  signed  the  marriage  coutract  with  a  re- 
puted millionaire,  who  had  long  and  earnestly  pressed  his  suit  with 
the  fair  girl,  being  constantly  encouraged  by  Mrs.  Vernon,  but 
who  proved  afterwards  to  be  nothing  but  a  poor  and  debased  for- 
tune-hunter. Circumstances  having  delayed  the  intended  mar- 
riage of  Juliet  with  her  unworthy  lover,  the  sad  occasion  of  Mr. 
Vernon's  death,  together  with  the  discovery  of  the  great  embar- 
rassment of  his  affairs  in  the  mercantile  world,  wherebv  his  widow 
and  orphan  cluld  were  left  entirely  destitute  and  penniless,  at  once 
revealed  to  the  eyes  of  Juliet  the  base  designs  of  the  former,  and 
saved  the  innocent  victim  from  the  intended  sacrifice  which  had 
been  prepared  for  her  by  her  mother. 

Deserted  and  shunned  by  her  former  friends,  Juliet  removed 
with  her  mother  to  a  distant  city,  where  unknown  and  uncared-for 
she  eked  our  for  herself  and  mother  a  bare  subsistence  by  the  use 
of  her  needle.  But  grief  at  the  loss  of  her  husband,  aud  the  great 
and  gnawing  mortification  which  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Vernon  sus- 
tained, soon  prostrated  the  health  of  that  lady ;  and  before  an- 
other year  had  rolled  by  my  aunt  was  laid  in  her  grave ;  and 
Juliet,  jonog  and  parentlcss.  was  left  to  buffer  alone  with  the 


world.  Her  only  near  relatives  being  my  father's  family,  her  na- 
tive independence  of  spirit  forbade  her  throwing  herself  npon  their 
bounty  ;  although  hurl  the  curum  death 

mode  known  to  my  parent.-,  they  would  hare  kindly  extend-  d 
their  protection  to  the  orphan  girl. 

Dependent  entirely  npon  her  own  exertions  for  Fupport,  with  a 
pride  too  great  to  ask  the  s  .;,-    \n  Uevcd 

to  be  her  friend-.  Juliei  bcthougfaJ  herself  of  the  mat  r-kill  which 
i  acquired  in  the  marienj  an.    Accordingly  she  returned  to 
her  own  native  city  to  leek  the  odi  ice  of  her  former  tc 
garding  the  most  pre  obtaining  pupil    to  tencs  upon 

tii''  pi Hut  thai  gentleman,  OH  Italian  by  birth,  and  n  thor- 
ough urn  icinu,  more  man  ever  charmed  by  the  richness  of  her 
voice,  urged  mo  l  itrongl 

tiratkm  hi  Europe.  After  man)  doubts  npon  her  part,  and 
the  numerous  entreaties  of  her  teacher,  Juliet  ut  lust  sailed  for 
Italy,  nnder  the  kind  patronage  and  care  of  her  tutor. 

Applying  herself  rigorou  ly  to  the  fault  before  her,  Juliet,  after 
overcoming  many  obstaclei .  in  the  she  of  two  year-,  de- 

buted at  La  Scala  in  Milan,  with  great  sneo  .  entirely 

defeated  and  outrival!  public  favor.   From 

the  moment  of  her  complete  triumph  at  Milan,  her  fame  as  an  ar- 
tist wai  pace  of   i\  months  the  nana 
Lorretti,  altjiough  an  MSUini  widely  known  and  circu- 
lated over  Europe.    Accompanied  by  her  teach*  r,  she  made  s 
ci    sful  musical  tour  of  both  France  and  England,  after  which  she 
set  sail  for  America. 

Her  disguise  was  complete,  for  tlie  name  i  f  Jnb'd  Vernon  had 
long  since  been  forgotten  in  the  gay  circles  of  her  native  city. 
The  cause  of  her  failure  on  the  night  of  her  first  appearance  in 
New  York,  was  consequent  npon  the  sudden  and  overpowering 
emotion  produced  by  the  unexpected  sight  of  my  brother, 
memory  years  had  not  served  to  era  c. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  my  brother  did  not  rccognuo 
in  the  youthful  Romeo  bis  early  love  and  consin,  Juliet  Vernon  ; 
for  years  had  served  to  mature  ami  develop  the  once  slight  form, 
while  her  complexion  had  become  transformed  from  a  delicate 
ro>c  color  to  a  deep  olive,  owing  to  her  long  expOMie  to  an  Ital- 
ian sun.  The  happy  pair  were  not  long  in  arranging  matters  sat- 
isfactorily to  themselves,  and  as  all  objections  had  long  since  Iwen 
overrated,  and  Juliet  was  now  free  to  act  for  herself,  an  early  day 
was  fixed  for  the  marriage  solemnities   of  the  two  happy  cousins. 

As  Juliet  was  anxious  to  retrieve  her  slightly  injured  reputation 
as  an  actress  and  vocalist,  it  was  arranged  that  she  should  appear 
for  one  night  only,  at  the  commencement  of  the  operatic  season 
in  New  York.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  when  next  Lorretti  set 
foot  upon  the  stage,  it  was  as  the  wife  of  her  cou--'m,  Charles  Les- 
ter. Retiring  from  public  life,  with  many  richly-earned  laurels, 
Juliet  Lester  is  the  none  less  admired  star  of  the  home-circle, 
and  the  gifted  and  intellectual  society  in  which  she  moves  ;  for  by 
her  years  of  long  tried  faith  and  constancy,  she  has  proved  her- 
self no  longer  the  coquette,  but  a  woman,  worthy  the  pure  devo- 
tion of  mv  noble  brother. 


GEORGE  R.  GLIDDOX. 

The  death  of  this  well  known  Egyptian  archxologist  has  been 
widely  noticed.  From  a  notice  of  the  deceased  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  we  learn  that  he  was  born  in  England  about  the 
year  180",  and  at  an  early  age  went  to  Egypt,  where  his  father 
was  the  American  consul — an  office  which  Mr.  Gliddou  himself 
afterwards  held.  "When  Mehemet  Ali  was  projecting  those  na- 
tional enterprises  which  have  done  much  to  improve  Egypt,  Mr. 
Gliddon  succeeded  in  impressing  the  pacha  with  the  idea  that 
American  machinery  would  best  subserve  his  purposes,  and  there- 
by opened  a  market  for  the  productions  of  American  ingenuity 
and  skill.  At  one  period  of  Mr.  Giiddon's  residence  in  Egypt  he 
became  interested  iu  the  success  of  the  projected  ship-canal  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  made  a  journey  to  England  to  advocate 
that  measure.  Soon  after,  he  transferred  his  residence  to  the 
United  States.  His  long  sojourn  in  Egypt  anu  extensive  re- 
searches in  its  antiquities,  procured  from  him  many  invitations  to 
lecture  on  subjects  connected  with  that  country.  A  course  of  lec- 
tures hefore  the  Lowell  Institute  of  Boston,  repeated  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  and  afterwards  published,  did  much  to  dissemi- 
nate a  knowledge  of  Egyptian  researches  and  awaken  fresh  inter- 
est in  them.  In  1S54,  in  connection  with  Dr.  J.  C.  Xott  of  Mo- 
bile, Mr.  Gliddon  published  "  Types  of  Mankind."  Ir  contained 
papers  by  several  distinguished"  men  of  science,  and  being  ad- 
dressed to  the  popular  taste,  had  an  extensive  sale.  A  supplement 
to  this  work  was  issued  from  the  press  in  the  spring  of  1854,  under 
the  title  "Indigenous  Races  of  the  Earth."  In  April  last,  Mr. 
Gliddon  sailed  for  Honduras,  having  become  connected  with  the 
inter-oceanic  railway  scheme.  He  was  on  his  return  to  the  United 
States  when  he  died,  of  pulmonary  congestion,  aged  fifty  years. 

SIX    BRILLIAJVT    STOKIES!. 

We  have  just  issued  the  following  popular  Novelettes,  in  bound  form,  each 
eU°-anlty  illustrated  with  four  large  original  drawings,  forming  the  cheapest 
books*  ever  offered  in  this  couutrr.  We  will  send  either  one  of  them,  pott 
paid,  by  return  of  mail,  on  the  receipt  of  tietnty  ants,  or  we  will  send  the 
s'x  novels,  post  paid,  on  the  receipt  of  one  duller.  We  are  resolved  upon 
small  profits  and  quick  sales: 

THE  KING'S  TALISMAN:  or.  The  Yocng  Lios  of  Moot  Hoe.  A  ro- 
mance of  the  Extern  World.     The  best  storv  the  author  has  ever  written. 

By " SYLYANTS  COBB.  Jr. 

THE  DANCING  STAT* '.  or,  The  Smuggles  of  the  Chesapeaez-    A  story 

of  the  sea  and  our  own  coast.    A  brilliant  nautical  tale  by  a  favorite  author. 

By J.  H.  INGRAHAAI. 

THE  PIONEER:  or.  The  Adyestx/bxrs  of  the  Border.    A  captivating 

and  vivid  American  story— true  to  the  life  of  the  backwoods  and  frontier. 

By Dr.  J-  H.  ROBINSON 

THE  ARMORER  OF  TYPE:  or.  The  Oracle  asd  its  Priest.    One  of  the 

author's  fine  Eastern  stories  which  have  paiLed  for  him  such  a  reputatioo. 

Ey SYLYANTS  COBB,  Jr. 

THE  HEART'S  S'PCP'Rr:   or.  The  Fortunes  of  a  Soldier.    A  story  of 

love  and  the  low  latitudes.     A  tale  from  one  of  our  old  aod  Javontc  authors. 

By LIEUTENANT  MURRAY . 

ORLANDO  CHESTER  :  or.  The  Yocng  Hunter  of  Yirolma.— A  beautifal 

domestic,  vet  most  thrilling,  tale  of  Virginia,  m  Uw^on^  times  of  her 

history.     By BYIiYASUH  COBB,  J4. 

Enclose  the  money  and  receive  either  or  all  bx  return  of  mail. 

Q2?=-  For  sale  at  all  of  the  periodical  depots. 
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THE  HUDSON  RIVER  HISTORICALLY  CONSIDERED. 

M.  M.  Bai.lotj,  Esq.:  Dear  Sir, — There  is  perhaps  no  river  on 
the  American  continent  ■which  presents  to  the  eye  such  an  ever- 
changing  panorama  of  charming  scenery,  from  its  sourco  to  its 
mouth,  as  the  Hudson.  Certainly  none  can  offer  such  a  constant 
succession  of  interesting  historical  localities  to  attract  and  fix  the 
enthusiastic  attention  or  the  antiquarian  and  patriot.  Geographi- 
cally considered,  its  position  is  a  highly  important  one,  and  in  a 
Stragetical  point  of  view,  it  is  the  key  to  the  possession  of  the 
Union.  In  both  the  severe  struggles  -which,  as  a  nation,  we  have 
passed  through,  our  enemy  has  been  as  fully  aware  of  this  fact  as 
ourselves,  and  endeavored  to  secure  the  possession  of  this  impor- 
tant avenue  to  the  interior.  Its  hanks  have  been  the  fields  of 
many  stirring  incidents,  and  its  waters  have  also  witnessed  the 
fierce  encounters  of  armed  men  battling  for  victory.  It  is  replete 
with  reminiscence  and  tradition,  which,  together  with  its  charming 
natural  scenery,  have  appealed  in  the  strongest  manner  to  my  ar- 
tistic and  patriotic  feelings  to  attempt  the  task  of  illustrating  some 
of  the  most  important  points  and  interesting  objects  which  may  be 
found  so  profusely  scattered  through  its  valley.  Aware  of  my 
own  inefficiency,  1  have  waited  long  and  anxiously  for  some  more 
capable  person  to  undertake  the  charge,  but  in  vain ;  for  although 
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enough  has  been  written  to  fill  volumes,  and  notwithstanding  that 
its  traditions  and  history  have  been  written  time  and  again,  and 
published  in  various  forms  and  in  a  great  variety  of  shapes,  I  have 
never  yet  met  with  any  connected  historical  summary  of  the  scenes 
and  incidents  which  it  has  witnessed  since  its  waters  first  laved  the 
sides  of  the  "Half  moon."  Nor  do  I  propose  to  enter  at  large 
upon  the  broad  field  presented  by  such  a  subject.  Its  scope  is  too 
extensive  and  my  abilities,  as  well  as  the  space  which  I  am  per- 
mitted to  occupy  in  your  journal,  are  too  limited  to  do  it  justice. 
I  can  only  hope  to  cull  from  around  the  edges  of  the  field  some  of 
the  flowers  which  grow  readiest  at  hand,  leaving  the  more  impor- 
tant task  to  other  and  abler  pens.  It  will  be  my  object  rather  to 
show  what  the  subject  is  capable  of,  than  to  attempt  to  grasp  it 
myself.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  your  readers  will  not  be  disap- 
pointed if  they  do  not  find  that  elaborateness  of  detail  in  my  arti- 
cles which  might  be  expected  if  they  were  other  than  a  mere  skel- 
eton— the  frame-work  for  a  more  complete  and  perfect  history.  I 
procured  during  the  early  part  of  August,  a  large  and  roomy  boat, 
which  was  fitted  up  with  every  appliance  of  comfort  and  conven- 
ience that  circumstances  would  allow,  in  which  to  visit  the  many 
spots  of  interest  which  it  was  my  intention  to  illustrate.  She  was 
named  in  honor  of  my  generous  patron,  the  M.  M.  Ballon,  and 
the  crew  consisted  of  your  humble  servant  as  commander,  my  as- 
sistant, Mr.  C,  as  first  mate,  and  the  residue  varied  as  circum- 
stances occurred.  Our  party  consisted  of  three  on  the  morning 
of  the  third  of  August,  when  we  started  upon  our  first  trip  for  the 
purpose  of  sketching  the  objects  represented  in  the  present  num- 
ber of  the  Pictorial.  There  is  an  old  adage  to  the  effect  that  "  a 
bad  beginning  maketh  a  good  ending/5  which  proved  true  on  the 
present  occasion,  for,  contrary  to  our  hopes  and  expectations,  there 
was  no  breeze  whatever  to  fill  our  sail,  and  we  were  compelled  to 
ply  the  oar  for  the  first  ten  miles  of  our  trip,  or  until  we  reached 
Staten  Island  Sound.     The  morning  was  cool  and  pleasant,  how- 


ever, the  tide  in  our  favor,  and  we  enjoyed  (he  exercise  very  much, 
until  it  became  tedious,  when  wc  east  our  anchor  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Perth  Amhoy,  and  spent  an  hour  in  fishing,  and  "  whist- 
ling for  a  wind."  At  the  end  of  that  time,  having  been  success- 
ful in  both,  we  up  sail  and  started,  with  twenty  weak  fish  in  the 
boat  and. a  spanking  breeze  from  the  northwest,  before  which  we 
were  soon  scudding  at  a  charming  pace.  It  had  been  my  inten- 
tion to  stop'On  the  Staten  Island  shore  to  visit  an  old  house  said 
to  be  still  standing  opposite  Perth  Amboy,  in  which  Lord  Howe, 
then  in  command  of  the  British,  encamped  on  the  Island,  met  a 
committee  of  Congress  previous  to  the  battle  of  Long  Island. 
The  fear  that  the  wind  might  fall  prevented  a  visit  on  the  present 
occasion,  and  we  continued  on  our  way.  Passing  Perth  Amhoy, 
we  stood  out  into  Raritan  Bay,  and,  giving  the  notorious  "  Se- 
guine's  Point"  a  wide  berth,  in  about  an  hour  were  crossing  the 
lower  bay  and  making  for  Fort  Hamilton.  Before  landing  we 
altered  our  course  and  stood  across  the  point,  entering  Gravesend 
Bay  a  short  distance  below  the  fort,  and  gathering  up  my  sketch- 
ing implements,  I  was  left  to  my  work,  while  the  others,  attracted 
by  a  numerous  fleet  of  fishing  craft  which  lay  some  distance  out 
in  the  bay,  put  off  to  try  their  luck  in  the  piscatorial  art.  The 
view  given  at  the  head  of  the  opposite  page  was  taken  from  a 
point  on  the  road  leading  from 
Fort  Hamilton  and  looking  across 
the  bay.  The  house  on  the  left  in 
the  foreground,  belonged  during 
the  Revolution  to  a  tory  named 
Simon  Cortelyon,  and  has  been 
but  little  altered  since  that  period. 
Beyond  the  house  is  seen  the  sandy 
beach  where  the  main  body  of  the 
British  and  Hessian  troops  landed 
previous  to  the  battle  of  Long 
Island,  under  cover  of  the  guns  of 
the  Rose,  Phenix  and  Greyhound 
frigates,  which  were  anchored  near 
6  ,,'■  i      ,.._-,  where  the  group  of  fishing  boats 

~~"*  ^~"--.^li__      [  are  shown  out  in  the  bay.     The 

"~      --  "'-C--    -^  distant  land  on  the  right  is   Coney   j  tration 

Island.    On  the  morning  of  Thurs- 
day, the  22d  of  August,  1776,  the 
now  quiet  bay  presented  a  stirring 
and  busy  scene.     A  fleet  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-six  vessels  of 
every  grade,  lay  anchored  in  the 
immediate  vicinity,   on  board   of 
which,  and  encamped  on  the  shores 
of  Staten  Island,  were  twenty  thou- 
sand British  and  Hessian  troops, 
veterans  of  other  wars,  fully  armed 
and  equipped  with  every  appliance 
of  war,  burning  to  be  led  against 
the  so-called  "rebels"  who  occu- 
pied  the   city  of  New  York  and 
works   on  Long  Island  adjacent. 
At  a  given  signal  the  troops  were 
seen  pouring  over  the  sides  of  the 
ships  and  transports,  and  soon  a 
long  row  of  boats,  filled  with  glow- 
ing uniforms,  were  moving  in  the 
direction  of  the  bay.     The  music 
of  the  various  bands,  the  glittering 
of  the  morning  sun  on  the  bur- 
nished bayonets,  the  steady  strokes 
of   the  man-of-war's-men    at    the 
oars,  the  shout,  the  jest,  and  the 
loud  laugh  of    those  who    were 
about  to  engage  in  mortal  strife, 
all  conspired  to  make  up  a  scene  of 
intense  interest,  and  one  calculated 
to  stir  the  blood  of  the  most  indif- 
ferent witness.     There  were  none 

such,  however,  for  all  had  taken  sides  in  the  struggle,  and  with 
shame  be  it  said,  many,  yea,  a  large  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  vicinity  had  deserted  the  cause  of  their  country  and  joined  that 
of  a  tyrannical  king.  Simon  Cortelyon,  the  tory  who  occupied 
the  house  shown  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture,  volunteered  to 
guide  the  troops,  and  through  his  instrumentality  the  battle  which 
followed  was  won  for  the  British.     Five  thousand  troops  were  in 
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and  Percy,  and  Generals  Grant  and  Sir  "William  Erskine.  The 
Hessians  were  under  command  of  Count  Donap,  who  was  killed 
at  Redbank  the  year  following.  The  debarkation  was  under  the 
direction  of  Commodore  Hotham,  and  was  peaceably  effected  on 
the  sandy  beach  seen  beyond  the  house  in  the  picture.  My  limited 
space  does  not  allow  me  to  follow  the  troops  in  their  march  and  in 
the  battle  which  followed,  and  I  must  pass  to  other  scenes.  Turn- 
ing my  back  upon  the  objects  under  contemplation,  and  following 
the  road  for  a  few  hundred  yards  along  the  shore,  I  came  out  upon 
a  high  bluff,  from  whence  the  view  given  in  my  second  large  illus- 
obtained.  Standing  here,  the  observer  takes  in  at  a 
glance  an  extended  panorama  of  great  interest.  Commencing 
on  the  right,  Fort  Hamilton,  with  its  formidable  armament,  its 
esplanade,  docks,  etc.,  is  a  prominent  object.  It  is  situated  upon 
the  site  of  "  Denyse's  strong  house,"  which  stood  here  during  the 
Revolution.  Four  thousand  British  troops,  who  had  been  en- 
camped on  Staten  Island  near  the  quarantine,  landed  at  this  point 
simultaneously  with  those  who  landed  in  Gravesend  Bay,  and 
after  beating  back  a  corps  of  riflemen  under  Colonel  Hand,  united 
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the  boats  under  command  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  Earls  Cornwallis 


with  the  others  in  their  march  towards  the  battle  ground.  In  the 
distance  is  seen  New  York  Bay,  with  its  shipping  and  its  islands, 
while  on  the  left  are  the  thickly-wooded  shores  of  Staten  Island, 
with  innumerable  villas  and  country  seats  seen  among  and  peering 
above  the  trees.  Quarantine  station  at  Port  Richmond  may  be 
recognized  by  the  group  of  shipping  lying  immediately  in  front  of 
it.  Still  farther  to  the  left  is  seen  the  lower  point  of  the  island, 
on  which  is  situated  some  of  the  defences  of  the  harbor.     The 
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GRAVESEND  BAT,  NEW  YORK  HARBOR. 


narrow  strait  which  connects  the  upper  and  lower  buy,  is  about 
half  a  mile  wide  only,  and  hence  affords  on  excellent  opportunity 
of  defence  against  tho  approach  of  shipping.  There  were  no 
works  here,  however,  during  the  Revolution  ;  Ports  Hamilton,  La 
Fayette,  Diamond,  Richmond  and  Tompkins  have  all  been  erected 
at  various  periods  since.  The  three  latter  are  located  upon  Staten 
Island,  and  are  shown  in  one  of  the  smaller  engravings.  Fort 
Diamond  is  simply  a  parapet  behind  which  are  the  guns.  It  ex- 
tends from  the  lighthouse  to  the  road  loading  from  Fort  Richmond 


tho  good  old  days  of  our  Dutch  ancestors,  it  was  much  re- 
sorted to  for  the  purpose  of  feasting  upon  those  delectable  bivalves, 
but  of  late  years  they  are  less  plentiful  along  its  shores.  It  was 
ceded  at  the  same  time  as  Governor's  and  Bcdlow's  Islands  to  the 
United  States,  who  have  erected  fortifications  thereon  to  protect 
the  channel.  Its  appellation  of  "Gibbet  Island"  arises  from  the 
fact  that  in  former  years  pirates  were  hung  here  in  the  presence  of 
the  shipping  in  the  harbor.  The  last  execution  which  occurred 
upon  the  island  was  that  of  the  notorious  Gibbs,  in  1830.     Al- 
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to  the  brow  of  the  hill.  Fort  Richmond  is  a  heavy  work  now  in 
course  of  erection  on  the  edge  of  the  water.  It  is  semi-octagonal 
in  form  and  is  to  be  four  stories  in  height.  It  is  casemated  for 
near  two  hundred  guns  of  the  heaviest  calibre.  It  is  of  granite, 
and  when  completed  will  be  the  most  formidable  defence  of  the 
harbor.  Fort  Tompkins,  seen  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  is  a  square 
fort  with  four  circular  bastions,  erected  during  the  last  war  with 
England.  It  is  of  brown  sandstone,  of  a  porous  nature,  and  ex- 
hibits the  marks  of  the  weather,  many  of  the  stones  on  the  most 
exposed  sides  being  completely  honey-eorabed.  It  is  dismantled 
and  closed  to  visitors.  Fort  La  Fayette,  represented  in  the  small 
engraving,  is  a  square  work,  erected  on  a  sand  bar  on  the  edge  of 
the  channel,  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  Long  Island  shore. 
It  is  of  brown  stone,  also,  and  mounts  a  heavy  armament.  It  was 
originally  called  Fort  Diamond,  but  after  La  Fayette's  visit  to  this 
country  it  was  named  in  bis  honor.  Wishing  to  visit  the  fortifica- 
tions on  Staten  Island,  as  well  as  to  enjoy  the  charming  view  from 
Fort  Tompkins  and  the  telegraph  station",  so  as  to  pick  up  infor- 
mation, I  crossed  to  that  shore  in  a  boat  chartered  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  spent  an  hour  in  rambling  about  the  various  works;  at 
tho  end  of  this  time  my  own  craft  made  its  appearance,  and  we 
were  soon  on  our  way,  with  a  fresh  breeze,  toward  the  upper  bay. 
We  first  made  for  Bcdlow's  Island,  but  for  some  unexplained 
cause  we  were  waived  off  by  the  sentinel  and  not  permitted  to 
land.  I  had  to  be  content,  therefore,  to  get  a  sketch  from  the 
water,  and  forego  a  visit  to  the  works.  This  island  was  originally 
granted  to  Isaac  Bedlow,  a  merchant  of  New  Amsterdam,  by 
whose  representatives  it  was  sold,  and  it  came  into  the  hands  of 
Captain  Archibald  Kennedy,  the  commandant  of  the  naval  station 
under  the  British  government  iu  the  harbor.  He  occupied  it  as  a 
summer  residence,  and  it  was  known  for  a  period  as  "  Kennedy's 
Island."  It  was  subsequently  confiscated,  and  became  the  pro- 
perty of  the  State,  by  whom,  in  1800.  it  was  ceded  to  the  United 
States  government,  the  former  reserving  the  right  of  serving  civil 
process  within  its  bounds.  It  is  now  a  military  station,  and  heavy 
fortiti cations  have  been  from  time  to  time  erected  to  command  the 
channel.  Within  the  works  are  barracks  for  the  garrison,  and  the 
officers'  quarters  are  seen  toward  the  northern  point.  Ellis's,  Oys- 
ter, or  Gibbet  Island  lies  a  short  distance  north  of  Bcdlow's  Isl- 
and, and  is  also  a  military  station  belonging  to  the  United  States 
government.  It  is  a  desert  spot,  and  was  named  Oyster  Island 
from  its  proximity  to  the  oyster  beds  of  the  Jersey  shore.     In 


though  but  a  lad  at  that  time,  I  can  well  remember  the  intense  ex- 
citement of  the  occasion.  The  last  of  my  series  of  sketches  is 
Governor's  Island,  which  is  represented  as  seen  approaching  from 
the  lower  bay.  Your  readers  are  probably  familiar  with  its  ap- 
pearance and  with  the  works  upon  it,  and  it  only  remains  for  me 
to  say  that  it  was  purchased  by  the  Dutch  governor,  Van  T wilier, 
from  Cakapeteicuo  and  Pehiwas,  two  Indian  chiefs,  who  were  de- 
scribed as  its  owners.  By  them  it  was  called  Paggauck,  but  the 
Dutch  christened  it  Nutten  or  Nut  Island.  The  emigrants  who 
came  to  settle  at  Manhattan  first  landed  upon  this  island,  but  find- 


ing no  water  for  their  cattle,  they  were  compelled  in  a  day  or  two 
to  remove  to  the  main.  Nutten  Island  does  not  appear  to  have 
passed  out  of  Governor  Van  Twiner's  hands  after  its  purchase, 
but  was  held  as  the  property  of  the  governor  for  the  time  being. 
Its  contiguity  to  the  city  and  to  the  main  channel  pointed  it  out 
as  an  important  point  in  the  defence  of  both,  although  no  works 
were  erected  upon  it.  Smith,  in  his  colonial  history,  published 
about  1756,  says  :  "  About  six  furlongs  southeast  of  the  fort  (on 
Manhattan  Island)  lies  Nutten  Island,  containing  about  one  hun- 
dred or  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  reserved  by  an  act  of  as- 
sembly, as  a  sort  of  demesne  for  the  governors,  upon  which  it  is 
proposed  to  erect  a  strong  castle ;  because  an  enemy  might  from 
thence  easily  bombard  the  city,  without  being  annoved  by  either  our 
battery  or  the  fort."  Like  the  others,  it  was  ceded  in  February, 
1800,  to  the  United  States  by  the  State,  with  the  same  reservation 
in  regard  to  civil  process.  The  fortifications  consist  of  a  star  fort 
or  redoubt,  called  Fort  Columbus,  a  circular  fort,  railed  "  Castle 
William,"  and  a  redoubt  on  the  southeast  covering  Buttermilk 
Channel,  between  the  island  and  the  Brooklyn  shore.  The  day 
was  drawing-  toward  its  close  as  I  finished  my  sketch  of  Governor's 
Island,  and  before  dusk  we  had  run  up  on  the  North  River  side  ot 
the  city,  and,  after  finding  a  secure  harbor  for  our  craft,  I  sought 
quarters  with  a  friend.  In  my  next  I  shall  give  you  the  result  of 
my  second  day's  trip,  and  meantime  I  remain 

Very  respectfully,  your  artist, 

Neutral  Tint. 

PROPOSED  GIGANTIC  STEAMER. 

Speed,  light  draught  of  water,  and  large  carrying  power,  com- 
bined with  strength,  are  desiderata  now  universally  demanded  of 
ship-builders.  Mr.  John  Clare,  iron  ship-builder,  of  Liverpool, 
ascribes  these  capabilities  to  a  patent  invention  of  his,  a  model  of 
which  has  been  examined.  A  vessel  constructed  on  his  principles, 
of  30,000  tons,  1000  feet  long,  70  feet  broad,  and  30  feet  in  depth, 
would,  according  to  Mr.  Clare's  calculation,  attain  a  speed  of 
twenty-five  miles  an  hour,  and  make  the  voyage  to  India  in  twen- 
ty-five days.  Its  draught,  when  ready  for  sea,  would  be  only 
twenty  feet,  enabling  her  to  load  and  discharge  in  manv  harbors, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  where  vessels  drawing  thirty  feet  of 
water  would  not  be  able  to  do  either.  In  the  main,  Mr.  Clare's 
principle  of  construction  is  the  same  as  that  adopted  in  the  Great 
Eastern — fiamely,  the  double  skin,  as  it  has  been  called;  the  dif- 
ference being  that,  in  the  case  of  the  Great  Eastern,  the  double 
skin  is  used  only  up  to  the  'tween  decks,  while  in  Mr.  Clare's  ves- 
sel it  would  reach  to  the  upper  deck,  equalizing  the  strength 
throughout  the  ship,  giving  greatly  increased  power  of  resistance 
to  the  natural  strains  to  which  it  would  be  exposed  while  contend- 
ing with  the  sea,  and  reducing  to  the  minimum  degree  her  chances 
of  wreck.   It  is  proposed  to  propel  the  vessel  by  paddle  and  screw. 
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[Written  for  Cation's  rictorial.] 
THOUGHTS    AT    NIGHT. 

DY  MARY  W.  JANVRIN. 

O'er  my  head  tbe  solemn  night 
Gazeth  down  with  starry  oyoa; 

Sad  and  strange,  0  Night,  thou  Beomost, 
With  thy  darkly  bending  skies! 

So  to  mc  the  life  we  live — 
Manifold  its  mysteries. 

Hastening  downward  to  the  sea, 

Itusheth  past  a  rapid  river; 
Even  thus  our  life  is  lost 

In  the  vastness  of  forever. 
All  the  hours  of  life  to  me 

Seem  but  as  the  rushing  river. 

Measureless  the  mighty  ocean, 
Deep  the  caves  its  waves  o'crflow; 

O'er  my  heart  breaks  wild  emotion, 
Waves  of  feeling  come  and  go  : 

Many  are  its  hidden  caverns, 
Where  the  tide-waves  ebb  and  flow. 

In  the  dark  aisles  of  yon  wildwood, 
Moon  nor  stars  fling  down  no  ray ; 

How  like  life  now! — only  childhood 
Heard  Hope's  springing  fountain  plaj' : 

Love's  sweet  star-beam,  Hope's  glad  waters, 
Now  no  more  refresh  my  way. 

How  the  busy  days  are  fleeting 

Onward  to  eternity ! 
Those  I  loved  my  lips  were  greeting. 

0,  it  seems  but  yesterday ! 
Scarce  I  kissed  them  ero  I  missed  them — 

Tore  them  from  my  heart  away ! 

Others  now  are  thronging  round  me, 
Sweet  their  words  as  fairy  chime; 

Can  I  bless  them — e'er  caress  them 
Like  the  loved  of  olden  time  ? 

O,  the  lost  ones  I — 0,  the  dead  ones! 
Buried  now  'neath  earth's  cold  rime ! 

Still  the  night,  with  solemn  splendor, 
Gazeth  down  with  starry  eyes ; 

Pitying  seem  they,  sad  and  tender — 
Cease,  0  tears! — and  hush,  0  sighs! 

Bend  ye  down,  blue  heavens,  closer! 
Thou  art  nearer,  Paradise  ! 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

CURIOUS  FACTS  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

IN  FOUR  PARTS.— PART  I. 

BY  DR.    J.    V.    C.    SMITH. 

By  ages  of  observation,  men  of  close  investigation  and  study 
have  collected  an  immense  amount  of  curious  facts  illustrative  of 
the  character,  habits,  instincts  and  destiny  of  the  lower  orders  of 
animals.  Insects,  fishes  and  reptiles  pass  their  lives  in  perpetual 
danger.  They  are  never  so  far  removed  from  their  enemies  as 
not  to  require  incessant  vigilance  to  prolong  their  existence — and 
with  all  their  efforts,  very  few  in  the  three  orders  referred  to,  ever 
die  of  old  age. 

"  Eat  or  be  eaten,"  is  a  law  still  in  force.  But  to  prevent  the 
utter  extinction  of  tribes  and  races,  the  numbers  coming  into  life, 
not  only  annually,  but  many  times  in  a  year  or  a  month,  are  so 
indescribably  large,  as  to  defy  all  attempts  at  computation.  Who 
wonld  undertake  a  census  of  all  the  house-flies  in  one  hundred 
houses  during  a  summer,  or  think  of  numbering  the  fishes  swim- 
ming in  a  section  of  coast  ten  miles  in  length  by  one  in  breadth, 
for  any  period  ? 

The  same  law  that  provides  for  the  continuance  of  both  flies 
and  fishes,  also  determines  their  death.  But  the  destruction  of  an 
individual  contributes  to  the  prolonged  life  of  the  destroyer,  in  the 
field  of  animated  nature  under  contemplation.  A  single  swal- 
low is  represented  to  devour  six  thousand  flies  iu  a  single  day. 
A  small  hawk,  by  watchful  industry,  prevents  tbe  too  great  multi- 
plication of  swallows.  If  the  swallows  were  allowed  to  become 
too  numerous,  their  appropriate  food  would  fail ;  and  after  having 
caught  all  the  insects  for  which  they  have  an  instinctive  appetency, 
they  would  die  themselves  from  starvation. 

The  general  economy  of  a  hive  of  honey-bees  is  now  thought  to 
be  clearly  understood ;  but  there  is  a  mystery  in  regard  to  the 
construction  of  the  cells  of  the  comb,  which  no  entomologist  has 
yet  unravelled.  Each  cell  is  exactly  six  sided — and  to  be  a  per- 
fect hexagon,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  width  of  each  of 
the  six  staves  of  which  it  is  constructed,  should  be  exactly  equal. 
This  is  measured  by  the  cell-builder,  in  the  dark,  without  the 
assistance  of  a  rule  or  line,  and  is  invariably  true. 

When  a  honey-bee,  or  wasp,  or  hornet  stings,  it  is  invariably  an 
act  of  defence,  and  generally  at  the  expense  of  the  insect's  life. 
Such  is  the  structure  of  the  sting,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
withdraw  it  quickly  without  tearing  the  tiny  instrument  from  its 
attachment.  The  violence  is  sufficient  to  kill  the  one  which 
had  it. 

la  some  parts  of  Soutli  America  there  is  a  singular  kind  of 
honey-bee  without  a  sting.  They  arc  remarkable  for  their  indus- 
try, and  collect  an  abundance  of  honey,  but  have  no  way  of  pro- 
tecting it  against  the  marauding,  burglarious  attacks  of  their  ene- 
mies. Instead  of  building  small  cells  for  storing  their  collections, 
tbe  stinglcss  bee  ingeniously  builds  a  series  of  wax  pots,  half  the 
size  of  a  hen's  egg,  which  are  suspended  in  rows,  one  above  an- 
other, inside  a  hollow  tree.     When  the  amount  of  honey  is  con- 


siderable, its  enticing  odor  is  perceived  at  some  distance,  and  their 
enemies  come  on  fearlessly  and  eat  it  all  at  a  single  meal.  The 
poor  robbed  insects  then  go  patiently  to  work  again  and  collect  a 
new  stock,  to  be  pillaged  in  the  same  manner  again,  and  so  on 
forever. 

Some  years  ago,  a  household  of  stinglcss  bees,  occupying  a  hol- 
low log  about  a  yard  long  by  one  in  diameter,  was  brought  to  Bos- 
ton and  placed  in  a  gentleman's  green-house,  where  they  could 
have  a  tropical  climate.  They  did  not  appear  to  collect  anything 
from  the  flowers,  but  fed  on  their  old  stock,  till  by  slow  degrees 
they  disappeared.  It  is  probable  that  the  plants  artificially  grown 
yielded  little  or  none  of  the  kind  of  saccharine  juice  of  service 
to  them. 

House-flies — annoying  as  they  arc,  their  functions  are  essential. 
A  few  would  not  answer,  since  the  field  is  so  prodigiously  exten- 
sive in  which  their  services  are  required ;  the  more  hands,  the 
quicker  the  work  is  accomplished.  Millions  upon  millions  sip  up 
putrescent  fluids  from  animal  remains.  When  the  dead  carcases 
of  animals  are  decomposing,  flies  have  the  most  to  do,  to  prevent 
the  atmosphere  from  becoming  pestilential.  Whatever  they  take 
into  their  own  systems,  loses  its  offensiveness  by  being  assimilated 
to  living  matter.  Nothing  can  be  lost,  dispose  of  it  as  we  ma3r. 
These  quick  moving  creatures  trace  out  the  place  where  they  are 
needed. 

During  the  hot  season,  animal  bodies  decompose  immediately 
after  death,  and  then  the  little  scavengers  are  on  the  wing.  While 
in  the  midst  of  their  toil,  the  birds  prey  upon  them  beyond  all 
attempts  at  computation.  When,  at  the  commencement  of  au- 
tumn, their  appropriate  food  begins  to  fail,  simply  because  there 
is  no  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  the  flies  suspend 
their  labor. 

Iu  France  and  Austria,  house-flics  are  connected  with  a  branch 
of  domestic,  industry  unknown  with  us,  and  therefore  the  more 
striking.  It  is  a  distinct  branch  of  business  to  raise  maggots  in 
both  these  countries,  which  are  sold  hy  measure,  for  feeding  tamed 
birds.  After  all  the  flesh  lias  been  scraped  from  the  dead  horses 
at  the  depot  where  they  are  collected  in  Paris,  the  flies  arc  invited 
to  take  a  turn  at  cleaning  the  skeleton.  Their  instinct  induces 
them  to  deposit  their  eggs  on  the  food  on  which  the  young  mag- 
gots could  feed  on  being  hatched.  Thus  they  literally  strew  them. 
In  a  few  days  the  young  progeny  make  their  appearance,  as  the 
parent  fly  had  calculated.  They  are  allowed  to  feed  till  they  have 
attained  a  certain  size,  when  they  are  collected  in  saw-dust  and  are 
then  ready  for  market.  Baskets  of  these  maggots  arc  probably 
retailed  every  day,  in  the  season  of  them,  to  sustain  the  countless 
numbers  of  birds  in  cages  throughout  the  city  of  Paris. 

One  side  of  a  long  street  in  Vienna  is  wholly  appropriated  to 
the  sale  of  elementary  flies.  Besides  maggots,  they  breed  what 
are  vulgarly  called  earwigs,  a  kind  of  miniature  centipede.  It  is 
about  an  inch  long,  with  an  inconvenient  number  of  legs,  by  which 
they  travel  rapidly  when  exposed  to  the  light.  Old  women  and 
countrymen  sit  by  the  sides  of  their  boxes  of  earwigs,  grubs  and 
house-fly  maggots,  waiting  for  customers.  When  one  appears, 
they  take  up  the  squirming  things  in  their  hands,  as  a  grain-dealer 
would  wheat,  to  recommend  them  and  show  their  superior  value 
and  good  condition  !  Of  course,  it  is  a  disgusting  branch  of  trade 
to  one  who  comes  in  contact  with  it  for  the  first  time. 

In  Egypt,  the  land  of  vermin,  house-flies  far  exceed  all  others  iu 
numbers.  Besides  officiating  as  scavengers,  as  in  the  temperate 
zone,  they  become  the  instrumentalities,  perhaps,  of  a  wide-spread- 
ing desolation,  at  times.  Preying  on  the  bodies  of  those  who  have 
fallen  by  the  plague,  their  agency  may  be  hereafter  found  very  con- 
siderable in  propagating  the  dreadful  disease  from  one  district  to 
another.  That  they  are  the  messengers  which  cany  ophthalmia 
from  an  eye  in  a  state  of  purulent  discharge,  to  one  in  health,  is 
conceded  by  the  medical  profession  of  the  Nilotic  valley.  While 
feeding  on  the  ulcers,  with  their  proboscis  and  feet  charged  with 
the  offensive  excretion,  they  light  on  the  face  of  a  well  person, 
diving  at  the  angles  of  the  eyes.  Thus  in  children  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  agency  of  the  house-fly  in  leaving  the  poison  to 
show  itself  reproduced  in  the  organ  to  which  it  was  carried. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  ophthalmia,  one  of  the  terrible 
scourges  of  that  extraordinary  region  of  the  old  world,  is  wholly 
due  to  the  restless  movements  of  flies.  That  they  do  diffuse  it, 
however,  admits  of  no  question.  When  they  become  an  intoler- 
able nuisance  from  their  numbers,  they  can  be  thinned  off  very 
considerably  by  poisoning  molasses  or  syrup  with  cobalt.  Another 
method  is  to  put  honey  in  a  junk -bottle.  Immense  gatherings  are 
thus  made. 

Birds  are  not  the  only  natural  destroyers  provided  in  nature  for 
keeping  down  the  multiplication  of  insects  of  all  kinds.  Spiders 
are  their  subtle  foes.  They  seem  to  take  delight  in  lying  and 
watching  from  some  hiding-place  on  the  margin  of  their  webs,  the 
struggles  of  a  little  victim  in  the  meshes  of  the  net.  When  the 
spider  has  prepared  bis  web  and  made  each  end  sufficiently  tense, 
at  some  point  he  conceals  himself  in  contact  with  one  or  more 
threads.  The  moment  the  fly  is  entangled,  if  fast  asleep,  the  sen- 
sation is  communicated  to  him  through  the  disturbed  line.  After 
a  survey  of  the  appearance,  character,  strength  and  apparent  pow- 
ers of  resistance  of  the  prisoner,  the  spider  boldly  attacks  Mm  in  a 
vital  part. 

Then  again,  flies  have  upon  their  bodies,  beyond  the  reach  of 
their  own  control,  parasites,  or  living  creatures  too  small  to  be 
seen  without  the  aid  of  powerful  magnifiers,  which  feed  upon  their 
vitality,  as  barnacles  do  upon  whales.  Who  knows  but  the  para- 
sites, infinitesimal],  y  minute  as  they  .are,  ma}'  be  themselves  an- 
noyed if  not  destroyed  by  still  smaller  blood-suckers  on  their  own 
bodies  1 

In  the  economy  of  nature,  it  will  be  apparent  that  flies  are  an 
important  link  in  the  long  chain  of  animal  organizations,  having 


functions  to  sustain,  quite  as  essential  to  the  best  interests  of  tbe 
whole,  as  the  mora  marked  and  perceptible  labors  of  large  animals* 
operating  under  the  same  universal  law  for  the  preservation  of 
races  by  changing  the  condition  of  decomposing  matter  in  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  kingdoms. 

Spiders  are  of  various  sizes,  color  and  strength.  In  tropical 
climates  they  attain  their  highest  development,  and  are  distin- 
guished for  the  horror  their  presence  inspires.  In  anatomical 
structure,  spiders  arc  very  complicated  machines.  All  of  them 
are  armed  with  savage  teeth,  or  what  is  equivalent,  apparatus  of 
jaws  for  inflicting  terrible  wounds  ;  while  some  are  provided  with 
a  deadly  poison  secreted  from  their  own  blood.  It  soon  paralyzes 
any  animal  or  insect  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  been  bitten  or 
stung,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  one  of  the  tribe  possessing  the 
venom. 

The  tarantula  of  Brazil  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  spi- 
der of  enormous  dimensions,  covered  over  with  a  close  covering 
of  fine  hair  of  a  dark  color.  An  old  tradition  informs  us  that  the 
natives  cured  those  bitten  by  this  disgusting  creature,  by  calling  in 
musicians  and  obliging  the  patient  to  dance  incessantly  till  entirely 
relieved  from  the  effect  of  the  poison.  Out  of  this  grew  the  vulgar 
notion  that  music  was  the  medicine  to  counteract  the  malady. 
Probably  the  profuse  perspiration  induced  by  the  exercise,  may 
have  produced  the  relief,  and  music  was  something  of  a  stimulant 
in  prolonging  the  violent  exercise  necessary  to  bring  about  the 
desired  result. 

Spiders  have  been  found  of  such  magnitudes  in  the  jungles  and 
moist  interior  swamp  lands  of  some  parts  of  South  America,  whose 
webs,  among  the  tops  of  the  trees,  are  strong  enough  to  hold  small 
birds.  A  lint  thrown  into  a  web  has  been  held  by  it.  This  gives 
some  idea  of  the  functions  of  these  mammoth  insects. 

A  question  has  very  properly  been  asked  of  this  kind — viz.,  do 
insects  reason  1  There  is  evidently  sometliing  beyond  mere  in- 
stinct in  the  calculations  which  a  spider  makes  in  reference  to 
subduing  its  prey.  Tbe  entanglement  of  tbe  poor  creature  in  the 
cords  of  the  web  merely  serves  to  secure  it  till  the  proprietor  can 
inflict  death. 

A  gentleman  watched  the  manceuvering  of  a  small  spider  in  this 
immediate  vicinity  a  few  years  since,  which  demonstrates  most 
conclusively  the  problem,  that  they  bodi  think  and  reason.  In  a 
web  overhead,  the  construction  of  a  very  small  spider,  a  large  green 
fly  was  caught.  On  being  telegraphed  to  through  one  of  the  long 
cords,  at  the  extremity  of  which  the  little  assassin  was  reposing, 
he  ran  nimbly  towards  the  centre  to  survey  the  prize.  On  dis- 
covering the  large  bulk  of  the  fly,  the  spider  evidently  felt  per- 
plexed in  respect  to  the  manner  of  managing  the  strong  wings, 
which  were  thrashing  away  furiously,  and  tlu'eatening  the  veiy 
integrity  of  the  web. 

By  a  cautious  approach,  the  spider  crept  under  the  tip  of  one 
wing,  and  with  his  right  hand  carried  a  thread  on  it  over  the  ex- 
tremity, and  then  ran  back  and  fastened  it  to  another  of  tbe  radiat- 
ing cords.  He  then  repeated  the  successful  scheme  till  the  wing 
was  properly  pinioned,  so  that  the  fly  could  not  move  it  at  all. 
The  spider  now  passed  to  the  other  side,  and  in  the  same  manner 
secured  the  other,  when  he  deliberately  commenced  an  attack  at  a 
vital  point  on  the  fly's  body. 

Such  was  the  sympathy  of  the  spectator  that  he  could  no  longer 
contemplate  the  destructive  energy  of  the  spider,  and  he  drove 
him  away  and  undertook  to  release  the  fly.  In  doing  so  lie  unfor- 
tunately tore  off  several  of  its  legs,  when  he  concluded  he  had 
added  misery  rather  than  comfort  to  the  victim,  and  ever  after  he 
resolved  not  to  interfere  with  the  execution  of  laws  established  in 
nature  for  the  wisest  of  purposes — the  good  of  the  whole. 

Spiders  are  known  to  be  right-handed.  Dogs  and  horses,  mon- 
keys, and  perhaps  a  majority  of  quadrupeds,  including  some  in- 
sects, show  by  their  daily  acts,  that  like  man,  the  right  fore  legs 
and  fore  paws  can  be  used  more  advantageously  than  the  left. 
How  can  this  be  explained  1 


False  reasoners  are  often  best  confuted  by  giving  them  the  full 
swing  of  their  own  absurdities.  Some  arguments  may  be  com- 
pared to  wheels,  where  half  a  turn  will  put  every  thing  upside  down 
that  is  attached  to  their  peripheries  ;  but  if  we  complete  the  circle, 
all  things  will  be  just  where  we  found  them. — Lacon. 


A  REVOLUTION 
AMONG     THE     MAGAZINES. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  pay  three  dollars  to  obtain  a  first  class,  elegant- 
ly illustrated  and  carefully  edited  Magazine,  filled  with  original  reading  of  the 
most  entertaining  character. 

BALLOU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY 

has  opened  the  eyes  of  the  public  to  the  fact,  that  they  can  obtain  a  better 
Magazine  for  one  dollar  a  year  than  they  have  heretofore  been  charged  three 
dollars  for. 

"TOO    CHEAP!    TOO    CHEAP!!" 

crv  the  old  fogy  publishers.  "  How  can  a  Magazine,  containing  one  hundred 
pages  of  original  matter,  and  fortt  or  fiftt  illustrations  in  each  number,  be 
afforded  for  one  dollar  a  year,  or  at  ten  cents  by  the  single  number?" 

VERY     EASILY     DONE! 

Step  into  our  publishing  and  printing-house,  and  observe  our  facilities  for 
doing  business,  and  the  heavy  edition  we  print— 00,000  copies— end  you 
will  understaud  how  it  is  done,  and  that  it  pays  handsomely. 

Is  printed  on  the  finest  of  paper,  being  the  cheapest  Magazine  in  the  world, 
and  containing  more  original  matter  than  any  other.  Never  meddling  with 
political,  sectional  or  sectarian  questions,  its  aim  is  to  make  home  cheerful 
and  happy.  Just  such  a  work  as  any  father,  brother,  or  friend  would  intro- 
duce to  the  family  circle. 

JUDGE    FOR    YOURSELF. 

[£7=*  Enclose  one  dollar  in  a  letter  addressed  as  below,  and  the  Magazine 
will  be  Bent  by  return  of  man*,  and  for  a  whole  year. 


No.  22  Winter  Street. 


M.  M.  BALLOC,  Boston,  Mass. 
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[Written  for  Ballon '»  Pictorial.) 

LINES. 


WT   M.WIV    SUMMlfl. 


In  a(  m,r  window  cotnn  thn  sound* 

Of  life,  find  lotei  und  hope, 

But  pawl  from  nw  In  awlft  rnljouiiu>, 
And  doom  ofMidiiecH  •>]•••. 

1  hear  the  or^an'*  imUlog  ootoj 

From  tlio  cutltodnil  rliuir; 
Tun  veApor  hymn,  like  IneoiiMs,  llout* 
Upon  the  evening  nir. 

0.  if  upon  "llfc'«  thouiftttd  Hiring*  " 

No  liimdH  would  dlgrord  nrnkc: 
If  none  hut  those  with  "  angel  wtiign1' 

Bhoold  e'er  Ite  oordi  awake: 

How  like  the  *triin  Unit  float,'*  nnd  die* 

U|)on  the  evening  nir, 
Our  SOUIS,  attuned  to  harmonllO, 

Would  luvivemsiinl  . i'er  aspire ! 


[Written  for  Bnllou'ft  Pictorial.] 

THE  HEROINE  OF  HAVERHILL. 

Ity    HERBERT    LINTON*. 

William  Dostax'b  house  was  o  small,  impainted  building  of 
one  and  a  half  stories  high,  standing  in  we  very  edge  of  the  little 
town  of  Haverhill.  Behind  tlio  bouse  stretched  dark  forests, 
where  the  Indian  built  his  wigwam,  und  where  the  watch-fires 
burned.  In  front  the  river  flowed  gently  along,  and  on  its  bosom 
rocked  the  birch  canoe  and  the  light  skiff  of  the  white  man.  Kude 
OS  was  the  dwelling,  it  contained  happy  hearts  and  cheerful  faces. 
No  one  could  tell  by  what  management  it  was  made  to  hold  the 
largo  family  of  William  Dustan.  With  eight  children  between 
the  ages  of  two  and  seventeen,  and  another  of  only  a  week  old,  it 
must  have  required  a  great  sleight  of  hand  to  pack  each  one  into 
its  separate  niche. 

Mary  Dustan  was  hardly  a  fair  specimen  of  a  country  girl  of 
that  period.  She  was  too  frail,  too  delicate,  for  the  rough  work 
which  might  fall  to  her  lot,  or  the  rude  living  she  might  be  sub- 
jected to  in  such  a  large  and  expensive  family,  where  the  means 
of  support  were  scanty  and  limited.  Joseph,  the  next  in  age,  was 
an  invalid,  lame  from  his  birth,  being  slightly  deformed,  and  his 
infirmities  rendering  him  somewhat  fretful  and  peevish.  The  re- 
maining six  were  stout,  hardy  and  healthful  children,  living  mostly 
out  of  doors,  and  only  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  the  house 
when  the  weather  made  it  unavoidable. 

Then  came  the  baby  of  a  few  days — as  much  of  a  wonder  and 
curiosity  as  if  no  other  baby  ever  brightened  their  house  like  a 
gleam  of  Sunshine  before  it,  and  ten  times  a  day  did  old  Martha 
Neff,  the  nurse,  scud  each  one  of  the  little  tribe  out  of  their  moth- 
er's room,  with  an  injunction  not  to  come  again.  And  yet  the 
mother  was  each  day  longing  for  the  bright  eyes  of  her  playful 
ones  ;  and  as  often  as  old  Martha  left  the  room,  she  would  beckon 
to  them  as  they  peeped  in  at  the  door,  and  they  would  spring 
delightedly  upon  the  bed  and  stroke  the  face  of  the  innocent  baby 
to  feel  its  velvety  softness. 

Mary,  meantime,  sat  and  sewed  for  the  children,  keeping  them 
neat  and  tidy;  and  Joseph  taught  them  their  lessons — not  without 
some  occasional  fretting  on  his  part,  it  is  true,  but  then  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dustan  had  enjoined  it  upon  them  all  to  be  patient  when 
their  poor  lame  brother  had  an  outbreak  of  temper.  Even  Daniel, 
the  youngest  but  one  of  this  little  group,  forbore  to  vex  Joseph,  if 
he  talked  ever  so  crossly. 

Joseph  missed  his  mother  very  sorely.  When  she  was  well  ho 
was  constantly  by  her  side,  talking  with  her  in  the  low,  affection- 
ate tone  that  denotes  such  perfection  of  confidence  between  mother 
and  son.  « 

"  I  shall  be  glad  when  Martha  Neff  is  gone  !"  said  he,  pettishly, 
to  his  sister,  after  she  had  turned  the  loving  boy  for  the  fourth 
time  from  the  room. 

"O,  please  don't,  dear  brother!"  said  Mary;  "what  would 
poor  mother  and  the  little  baby  do  without  her  ?" 

"  Well,  I  know  it.  I  am  sure  I  want  mother  to  have  evcrythmo' 
done  for  her ;  but  what  does  Martha  know  about  children  ?  And 
do  you  know,  Mary,  that  this  morning  I  earned  a  nice  branch  of 
May-flowers  that  I  found  peeping  out  of  the  snow,  into  mother's 
room,  thinking  to  please  her  with  the  first  sight  of  them,  and  what 
did  Martha  do  but  snatch  them  out  of  my  hand  and  throw  them 
into  the  fire  '?  '  What !'  said  she,  •  arc  you  going  to  poison  vour 
mother  with  the  unwholesome  herbs  V  Mary,  I  ran  out  as  fast  as 
my  poor  lame  ankle  would  cany  me,  and  sat  down  on  the  chop- 
ping-block  behind  the  house  and  cried  as  I  never  did  before." 

"  Well,  Joseph,  it  is  but  a  few  weeks  at  longest,  und  mother 
will  be  round  with  us  again.  So  don't  fret,  dear,  but  look  for- 
ward to  the  beautiful  spring  that  will  be  coming  on  so  pleasant. 
Here  it  is  the  fifteenth  of  March,  and  in  a  month  or  two  we  shall 
be  carrying  baby  out  when  we  go  down  in  the  dell." 

"  Yes,  indeed — but  hark,  Mary ! — what  is  that  sound  ?  0, 
mercy,  mercy,  it  is  the  Indians  !  Run  out  to  the  edge  of  the 
■wood — all  the  children  are  playing  there  !" 

Man-  looked  up  in  dumb  astonishment  at  Joseph's  speech,  be- 
lieving that  he  was  going  mad — for  she  had  not  heard  the  noise  at 
all.  The  boy  got  up  suddenly,  but  was  reminded  by  the  pain  in 
his  ankle  of  his  utter  inability  to  run  from  impending  danger,  and 
sank  down,  weeping,  into  his  chair.  A  second  shout  reached 
Mary's  ear,  and  with  thoughts  only  upon  the  dear  children  so  ex- 
posed in  the  wood,  she  flew  out  of  the  door  in  search  "of  them, 


forgetting  oven  her  mother  in  her  deep  anxiety  for  the  little  ones. 
She  found  them  almost  dead  with  fear,  and  with  a  wild  beckon- 
ing of  Hi1  hand,  for  the  could  not  drew  them  toward* 
her, and  taking  the  smallosl  one  in  her  arm  ,  site  slid  along  by  the 
tone  wall  thai    eparoted  her  father's  land  from  the  next  Held. 

Urging  then more  by  looks  than  words,  she  continued  her 

com  e,  with  the  yells  of  the  distant  sarogea  in  her  car.  Ibr 
strength  would  have  failed  Iter  had  her  father  not  met  her  and 
snatched  the  child  from  her  ai  m 

"Run  for  your  life,  Mary,  to  the  old  garrison  on  the  bill!  J 
will  take  Little  JoniM,  and  with  God1    help,  lave  your  nv-**1"' 

Bun,  for  Heaven'e  sake  1"  he  al I    creamed  out,  a     M  '.'•■  P,l',: 

und  trembling,  paused  before  him,  aJmo  I    inking  t*-™*  ground. 

She  rallied,  and  catching  two  of  the  children  ■'•>'  ''"'  1|JU"1-  ■'"" 
calh-d  to  the  others  to  follow.  Pausing  a  n  'meftl  '"  ,ilk'-  breath, 
she  looked  upward  and  saw  a  body  of  «flen  "P""  t,M"  brow  of  the 
hill  just  above  where  her  father's  wuse  wood.    9he  knew  at  once 

they  wen-  Indians.      Sin-  -bi"''P'ivd  to  think  bow  BOOH  tbtv  would 

surround  the  house,  but  i-'r  B0P*  was  '»  t,ic  fiw*  'lor*c>  w!nV1'  k1ic 
trusted  her  fattier  bad  time  to  niount  and  take  her  mother  ami  tin- 
baby  in  his  arm* 

Jler  hear*  -mote  her  when  she  thought  of  poor  old  Martha  Neff. 
She  li-"'  forgotten  her — and  then  there  was  little  Jame — ",  how 
miihl  her  father  carry  them  all  on  old  Lightfoot !  Still  she  rc- 
membercd  that  he  bad  often  carried  foffr  or  five  of  the  family  on 
the  horse  at  one  time  for  a  frolic,  and  why  not  in  this  terrible  hour 
of  peril  '.  But  that  poor,  feeble  mother  !  She  was  again  faint 
with  apprehension;  and  then  alternating  into  hope,  she  roused  up 
anew,  and  reached  the  sanctuary  which  her  father  had  pointed  out. 
A  single  Solitary  sentinel  stood  guard  there.  He  received  the  half 
dead  children,  shut  and  barricaded  the  door,  and  allowed  the  little 
ones  to  lie  down  on  some  coarse  matting  that  lay  about  the  floor, 
where  they  soon  dropped  asleep  from  fatigue  and  exposure. 

Mary  now  had  time  to  concentrate  her  whole  thoughts  upon  the 
absent.  She  would  have  given  worlds  to  know  that  they  were 
safe  ;  anil  was  half  inclined  to  steal  out  to  ascertain  the  fact.  But 
the  poor  children  would  be  frightened  at  waking;  and  now  another 
thought  more  terrible  still  assailed  her.  Until  this  moment,  so 
confused  and  distressed  had  been  her  mind,  she  had  actually  for- 
gotten poor  lame  Joseph  !  Tears,  hot  and  burning  tears,  rained 
from  her  eyes  nt  what  she  deemed  a  sin — for  before  this,  Joseph, 
from  his  peculiar  misfortune,  had  been  her  first  thought.  She 
could  only  fall  on  her  knees  and  pray  in  bitterness  of  spirit. 
******* 

Poor  old  Martha  Neff  was  all  the  time  happily  unconscious  that 
any  harm  was  near  her  charge.  I  say  happily,  because  she  would 
only  have  perilled  Mrs.  Dustan 's  life  by  her  shrieks.  She  was 
busy  with  some  preparation  over  the  fire  when  Joseph  limped 
through  the  kitchen  to  the  door  of  his  mother's  room. 

"  Here,  here,  don't  go  there,  you  boy !  Your  mother  wants  to 
sleep  now — " 

Her  voice  was  lost  upon  the  cliild  ;  he  was  already  by  his  moth- 
er's bedside,  telling  her  as  gently  as  he  could  of  the  approaching 
danger. 

"My  poor  child — save  yourself!"  said  Mrs.  Dustan,  almost 
calmly.  "Leave  me  to  my  fate.  Tell  Martha  to  take  the  baby 
and  fly  for  her  life.     Where  are  the  children  V* 

"  Gone  with  Mary.  They  are  safe  by  this  time.  They  must 
have  missed  the  Indians  by  winding  round  the  lull  while  the  sav- 
ages were  above  them.  Come,  mother,"  continued  the  boy,  sadly, 
"let  me  help  you  to  hide." 

A  horse's  hoofs  were  heard  in  the  distance.  It  was  certainly 
Lightfoot's  step ! 

"Father  is  coming  !     Mother,  rise  and  dress  you  !" 

Poor  Martha  ! — in  that  hour  her  only  thought  was  for  the  infant. 
A  perception  of  the  danger  suddenly  came  over  her  mind,  and  the 
next  moment  she  seized  the  child  and  ran  towards  the  wood.  Mr. 
Dustan  entered  the  yard  a  moment  afterwards,  and  was  met  by 
Joseph,  who  tried  to  make  liim  understand  that  his  mother  could 
be  easily  carried  away  behind  him.  Half  distracted,  he  pulled  the 
boy  upon  the  horse  before  him,  but  before  he  could  ride  up  to  the 
door,  half  a  dozen  terrific-looking  savages  passed  between  him 
and  the  house.  They  fired  recklessly  at  the  horse,  but  with  no 
effect ;  and  Mr.  Dustan  returned  the  fire  with  an  old  musket  which 
he  had  kept  loaded,  and  which  Joseph  had  brought  out  of  the 
house.  As  he  fired,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  Martha  with  the  child, 
and  when  the  smoke  had  cleared  awav,  he  saw  too  that  she  had 
been  met  by  a  fierce-looking  Indian,  who  intercepted  her  passage. 

"My  child,  my  child  !M  cried  the  poor  father,  as  lie  saw  the 
Indian  snatch  the  baby  from  her  anus. 

He  closed  his  eyes.  A  sick  feeling  came  over  him,  and  he 
turned  the  horse  to  keep  Joseph  from  the  horrible  sight  which  he 
knew  would  be  more  than  the  poor  sickly  boy  could  bear.  The 
gray  hair  of  the  poor  nurse  was  trampled  in  the  dust,  and  the  little 
one  had  gone  to  be  an  angel ! 

"Mother,  mother  !"  was  the  one  deep  cry  from  Joseph's  heart, 
and  Dustan  spurred  his  horse  towards  the  house,  but  in  vain. 

The  savages  had  already  surrounded  the  honse,  and  to  attempt 
to  enter  was  to  peril  the  life  of  the  poor  lame  boy,  without  the 
shadow  of  a  chance  of  rescuing  his  mother.  At  that  terrible  hour 
the  bare  idea  of  leaving  his  wife  in  the  hands  of  the  savages  shot 
a  pang  through  his  heart ;  and  once  he  was  on  the  point  of  going 
back,  that  they  might  all  die  together.  But  for  Joseph's  sake — 
Joseph,  whom  he  could  save,  he  must  not  turn. 

Meantime  the  poor  woman  lay  earnestly  praying  for  the  safety 
of  those  who  were  most  dear  to  her,  but  despairing  of  her  own. 
As  she  saw  one  after  another  of  those  terrible  savages  marching 
before  her  window,  she  could  only  inwardly  commend  herself  to 
God.  Presently  two  of  them  entered  her  room  and  bade  her  rise. 
She  who  had  not  risen  for  more  than  a  week,  calmlv  obeyed  her 


masters,  and  with  the  assistance  **  Martha,  who  had  now  run 
back  to  the  house,  die  got  op.  '""r  dotnes.  Then  the  sat  down 
and  waited  quietly  until  ***"  Indians  rilled  the  liouse  of  its  few 
po  ions,  and  then  - ;t  ll"-  building  on  fire.  She  closed  her 
in  agony  the  '''  ",: '"  *  household  treasures  demolished, and 

alino  t  v.j  hr^'but  they  WOOld  leave  her  to  perish  in  the  flame-. 

But  t""  th''.v  DGg*0  '"  prepare  to  take  up  their  line  of  march. 
ug  the  burning  building  behind,  they  drove  the  two  helpless 

■nir  of  the  yard  and  forced  them  to  walk  on.  A  few  vard* 
distant  a  bund  of  Indian^  were  keeping  guard  over  ten  or  a  dozen 
white  persons,  among  whom  Mrs.  Dustan  recogpfced  loroe  of  her 
own  acquaintances.     Looking  back  she  paw  ttfejtouse  Maying,  and 

with  a  courage  horn  of  de-pair,  lite  attempted  to  run  back  to  the 

ruin-.    A  fierce  Indian  who  appeared  to  be  the  leader  of  the  band, 
a  d  I  ■■■■  had  gone  many  paces,  and  brought  berbaek. 

Every  moment  the  expected  to  Ik-  struck  liftlces,  but  they  spared 
her,  oi  she  (opposed,  for  greater  crnelrics. 

She  clung  involuntarily  to  Martha  Neff,  and  from  that  moment, 
nx  if  supported  by  some  supernatural  power,  she  went  on  without 
faltering  until  they  hud  actually  walked  twelve  mile*.  No  mur- 
r  escaped  her  lip — no  feebleness  was  visible  in  her  step.  Ad- 
miration v.a  depicted  on  the  face  of  the  Indian  chief,  at  the  reso- 
lution displayed  by  the  weak  and  miffering  woman;  and  while 
doomed  to  behold  some  of  her  companions  cruelly  murdered  by 
the  way,  -he  knew  that  they  involuntarily  respected  the  firmness 
and  courage  which  she  was  exhibiting,  and  she  determined  to 
profit  by  it. 

"Cheer  up,  Martha," she  whispered  to  the  old  nurse  ;  "our  best 
way  is  not  to  be  afraid  of  them." 

"But  you,  my  poor  woman,"  said  Martha,  "how  will  you  bear 
this  terrible  journey  '." 

"I  feel  better — almost  well — in  this  bracing  nir,  and  the  thought 
that  my  husband  and  children  are  safe,  supports  me,  too.  All 
but  poor  baby!"  she  continued,  but  suppressed  the  rising  tearo  lest 
the  Indians  should  perceive  them. 

Day  after  day  the  two  wean,-  women  were  urged  along  by  their 
tormentors,  nntil  on  the  eighth  day  they  arrived  at  Fenocook,  be- 
yond which  was  a  small  Indian  settlement.  Here,  fortunately, 
they  were  given  in  charge  of  a  merciful  and  kind  man,  who,  though 
one  of  their  tribe,  possessed  a  heart  that  revolted  at  the  cruelties 
often  practised  by  his  brethren.  This,  however,  was  not  the  end 
of  their  proposed  route.  One  hundred  and  fifty  miles  further  on 
was  an  Indian  town,  at  which  some  of  the  savages  delighted  to  tell 
Mrs.  Dustan  that  on  their  arrival  she  would  meet  with  the  cruel 
scourging  to  which  all  captives  were  submitted. 

By  this  time  nearly  all  the  captives  had  either  died  through  ex- 
haustion, or  were  murdered  by  the  Indians.  One  only  remained 
excepting  Mrs.  Dustan  and  Martha  Neff.  This  was  Ham-  Wor- 
cester, a  young  English  lad,  who  had  engaged  the  affections  of  the 
savages  by  his  bold  and  heroic  bearing.  Throughout  their  long 
and  tedious  journey,  this  youth  had  invariably  kept  trp  the  spirits 
and  courage  of  the  two  women  by  his  cheerful  appearance  and  the 
full  trust  he  exhibited  that  they  should  in  some  way  be  delivered 
out  of  the  power  of  their  oppressors. 

The  Indians  had  now  ceased  to  keep  a  very  strict  guard  over 
their  prisoners ;  probably  feeling  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  so  feeble  resistance  as  they  might  be  induced  to  make.  A 
youth  of  nineteen  and  two  weak  women  could  not  withstand  a 
band  of  twenty  strong  and  armed  savages,  and  so  thev  lay  down 
to  rest  securely  every  night,  while  the  captives  watched,  praved 
and  wept. 

For  forty-six  days  this  had  continued.  On  the  night  of  the  thir- 
tieth of  April,  the  Indians,  after  a  long  and  tiresome  day's  march, 
had  fallen  into  a  dead  sleep.  Hannah  Dustan  alone  wak^d. 
Thoughts  of  her  distant  family  came  tlironging  to  her  mind  which 
utterly  prevented  slumber.  She  looked  around  by  the  light  of  the 
rising  moon  upon  the  sleeping  band.  Their  loud  and  heaw  breath- 
ing betokened  the  depth  of  their  slumbers ;  and  the  fact  that  ten 
of  their  number  had  been  sent  forward  to  prepare  for  their  coming, 
had  raised  a  gleam  of  hope  in  the  courageous  woman's  heart. 
She  gently  awakened  Martha  and  Ham- who  were  sleeping  on  the 
ground  near  her;  whispered  her  plans  in  their  ears,  and  then  steal- 
ing softly  to  the  heads  of  three  Indians  next  to  her,  she  possessed 
herself  of  their  hatchets,  giving  one  to  each  of  her  companions. 

With  a  caution  which  she  had  learned  from  the  savages  them- 
selves, she  singled  out  the  victims  which  each  was  to  attack  ;  and 
taking  their  stand  where  they  could  easily  reach  two,  they  planted 
their  weapons  deep  in  the  foreheads  of  the  sleeping  band.  Not  a 
crv  was  heard.  All  was  silent,  as  the  weapons  descended  firmly 
and  surely  into  their  heads.  Faint  and  exhausted  the  victors  sat 
down  upon  the  grass,  and,  by  the  light  of  the  now  risen  moon, 
surveyed  their  vanquished  enemies.  Though  sickening  at  the 
sight,  and  unused  to  beholding  death  under  such  aspects,  they 
could  not  believe  that  they  had  done  wrong ;  and  a  fervent  prayer 
of  thanksgiving  was  poured  forth  from  the  depths  of  their  grateful 
hearts  for  their  release.  *  *  *  * 

The  seventeenth  of  June  saw  the  re-union  of  the  Dustan  family. 
From  a  point  which  the  travellers  reached  as  a  stopping-place, 
they  found  means  to  send  word  to  Mr.  Dustan,  who,  accompanied 
by  his  whole  family,  and  also  by  a  number  of  people  who  volun- 
teered to  help  the  children  along,  arrived  at  a  small  village  about 
nightfall  on  the  seventeenth.  No  pen  can  describe  that  meeting 
between  the  wife  and  mother  on  one  side,  and  the  husband  and 
children  on  the  other.  Not  even  the  suffering  woman  showed 
such  anxiety  and  sorrow  as  her  absence  had  painted  ou  the  face  of 
Mr.  Dustan.  Truly,  "  the  joy  of  that  meeting  well  repaid  the 
pongs  of  parting."  Mrs.  Dustan's  bravery  and  courage,  as  well 
as  that  of  her  companions,  elicited  many  substantial  tokens  of 
appreciation,  both  from  public  and  private  sources,  and  Haverhill 
is  still  justly  proud  of  its  heroine. 
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INDOOR  SCENE  AT  MANiMjA< 
Our  sketches  of  life  in  Maniu. 
have  been  received  with  such  favor 
that  wo  have  concluded  to  add  flic 
picture  on  this  page,  representing 
a  Manilla  interior,  "raced  by  the 
presence  of  European  guests.  In 
this  engraving  the  physiognomies 
of  Europeans  and  natives  are 
strongly  contrasted,  but  the  com- 
pany arc  appearing  to  be  having  a 
good  time  generally.  The  omni- 
present Manilla  cheroot,  smoked 
by  foreigners  and  natives  alike,  is 
promotive  of  good  fellowship,  and 
wo  dare  say  that  the  cigar  becomes 
on  such  occasions  as  eloquent  as 
the  fan  in  the  hands  of  a  Spanish 
belle.  In  the  foreground  is  seen  a 
sturdy  game-cock,  and  without  this 
accessory  a  Manilla  interior  would 
be  hardly  recognizable.  Manilla 
is  the  capital  of  Luconia,  the 
largest  of  the  Phillipine  Islands, 
and  is  built  on  the  shore  of  a  bay 
of  the  same  name,  at  the  mouth  of 
a  river  navigable  for  small  vessels 
a  considerable  way  into  the  interi- 
or. The  city  is  surrounded  by  a 
wall  and  towers,  and  some  of  the 
bastions  are  well  furnished  with 
artillery.  Though  situated  within 
the  tropics,  the  climate  of  the  Phil- 
lipines  is  sufficiently  temperate  ; 
the  only  considerable  disadvan- 
tages under  which  they  labor  in 
this  respect,  being  that  the  princi- 
pal part  of  the  group  comes  within 
the  range  of  the  typhoons.  The 
soil  is  of  very  different  qualities, 
hut  for  the  most  part  singularly 
fertile.  They  are  rich  in  mineral, 
vegetable  and  animal  productions. 
It  is  stated  in  a  statistical  account 
of  the  Phillipines,  published  at 
Manilla  in  1818  and  1819,  that  the 
entire  population  of  the  islands 
amounted  to  2,249,852,  of  which 
1,376,222  belonged  to  Luconia. 
There  were,  at  the  period  referred 
to,  only  2837  Europeans  in  the 
islands,  and  little  more  than  6000 
Chinese  ;  now  there  are  nearly  as 
many  Europeans  in  Manilla  alone. 
The  natives  are  said  to  be  most 
active,  bold  and  energetic  of  any 
belonging  to  the  East. 


STREET  SCENE  IN  MADRID. 

The  pretty  sketch  we    publish 
herewith    embraces  some   of   the 

most  picturesque  costumes  of  the  Spanish  peasantry.  The  fruit- 
seller  with  the  basket  of  grapes,  melons,  pears,  etc.,  on  her  head, 
is  a  favorable  specimen  of  her  class ;  and  the  stout  Andalusian 
standing  by  in  his  effective  costume,  is  a  type  of  the  bold  and  gal- 
lant-looking fellows  you  meet  everywhere  in  Spain.  A  couple  of 
Madrilenas  and  a  Spanish  boy  complete  the  group.  The  male 
peasantry  of  the  different  provinces  of  Spain  are  handsome  and 
hardy-looking  fellows,  and  it  lias  been  said  that  one  of  them  will 
pick  up  a  cigar  stump  with  the  air  of  a  grandee  lifting  a  lady's 
glove  from  a  ball-room  floor.  Both  men  and  women  are  famous 
for  their  grace  and  beauty. 


STREET   SCENE   IN   MADRID,  SPAIN. 

WARM  BATHING. 

«  The  warm  bath  is  a  grand  remedy,  and  will  cure  the  most  viru- 
lent of  diseases.  A  person  who  may  be  in  fear  of  having  received 
infection  of  any  kind,  as  for  instance,  having  visited  a  fever  pa- 
tient, should  speedily  plunge  into  a  warm  bath,  suffer  perspiration 
to  ensue,  and  then  rub  dry,  dress  securely  to  guard  against  cold, 
and  finish  off  with  a  cup  of  strong  tea  by  the  fire.  If  the  system 
has  imbibed  any  infectious  matter,  it  will  be  certainly  removed  by 
this  process,  if  it  be  resorted  to  before  the  infection  has  time  to 
spread  over  the  system.  And  even  if  some  time  has  since  elapsed, 
a  hot  bath  will  be*  pretty  sure  to  remove  it. — M'dical  Journal. 


MAGIC  OF  CHEMISTRY. 

Chemistry  is  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive of  sciences.  Prom  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  the  student  is 
surprised  and  delighted  with  the 
developments  of  the  exact  discrim- 
ination, as  well  as  the  power  and 
capacity  which  are  displayed  in 
various  forms  of  chemical  action. 
Dissolve  two  substances  in  the 
same  fluid,  and  then  by  evapora- 
tion or  otherwise  cause  them  to 
re-assume  a  solid  form,  and  each 
particle  will  unite  with  its  own 
kind,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  all 
others.  Thus,  if  sulphate  of  cop- 
per and  carbonate  of  soda  are  dis- 
solved in  boiling  water,  and  then 
the  water  is  evaporated,  each  salt 
will  be  re-formed  as  before.  By 
the  action  of  this  principle  of 
"elective  affinity,"  we  produce  very 
curious  experiments  with  sympa- 
thetic inks.  By  means  of  these 
we  may  carry  on  a  correspondence 
beyond  the  discovery  of  all  not  in 
the  secret.  With  one  class  of  these 
inks  the  writing  becomes  visible 
only  when  moistened  with  a  par- 
ticular solution.  Thus,  if  we  write 
to  you  with  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  iron,  the  letters  are  invisible. 
On  the  receipt  of  our  letter  you 
rub  over  the  sheet  a  feather  or 
sponge,  wet  with  solution  of  nut- 
galls,  and  the  letters  burst  forth 
into  sensible  being  at  once.  If  we 
write  with  a  solution  of  sugar  of 
lead,  and  you  moisten  with  a 
sponge  or  pencil  dipped  in  water 
impregnated  with  sulphurated  hy- 
drogen, the  letters  will  appear  with 
metallic  brilliancy.  If'  we  write 
with  a  weak  solution  of  sulphate 
of  copper,  and  you  apply  ammo- 
nia, the  letters  assume  a  beautiful 
blue.  "When  the  ammonia  evapo- 
rates, as  it  does  on  exposure  to  the 
sun  or  fire,  the  writing  disappears, 
but  may  be  revived  again  as  be- 
fore. If  you  write  with  oil  of  vit- 
riol very  much  diluted,  so  as  to 
prevent  its  destroying  the  paper, 
the  manuscript  will  be  invisible 
except  when  held  to  the  fire,  when 
the  letters  will  appear  black .  Write 
with  cobalt  dissolved  in  diluted 
muriatic  acid ;  the  letters  will  be 
invisible  when  cold,  but  when 
warmed  they  will  appear  a  bluish 
green.  We  are  almost  sure  that 
our  secrets  thus  written  will  not  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  a 
stranger,  because  he  does  not  know  the  solution  which  was  used 
in  writing,  and  therefore  knows  not  what  to  apply  to  bring  out  the 
letters.  Other  forms  of  elective  affinity  produce  equally  novel  re- 
sults. Thus,  two  invisible  gases,  when  combined,  form  "sometimes 
a  visible  solid.  Muriatic  acid  and  ammonia  are  examples,  also 
ammonia  and  carbonic  acid.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  soda  be  mixed  with  a  solution  of  muriate  of  lime,  the 
whole  becomes  solid.  Some  gase^  when  united  form  liquids,  as 
oxygen  and  hydrogen,  which  unite  and  form  water.  Some  solids 
when  combined  form  liquids. — Family  Economist. 


EUROPEAN    VISITORS    IN    A    MANILLA     COTTAGE. 
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„„1I,I„K 


.0111. — Hplcru  &  fhirmiiio'n  Dictionary. — 

i  (i  natlroi 

iBpcctlng  lilm,  nor  (tin  iiutliornhlu  of  the 


TO  t'ORKHSJHINDKNTH. 

K.  H.,  Now  York.— Olloi 
Pronunciation  mutt  bo 

A  BUD60MDBR. — Wo   kilo 

oplgnun  you  quota, 

H.  it.  I'.,  New  York. — Thorn  U  no  mich  lint  an  you  Inquire  a2tor< 

Juniata,  1'orrynvillo.-  UV  know  Of  nO  Blnglo  work  whlrli  \>«  COD  1(1  riionniif  rid 

to  you  lbr  tho  purpose.  Our  way  would  bo  to  consult  tho  Engliih  pootn 
mill  proaa-wrltoni  gonerully. 

M.  u,— Culm  mill  omnibuses  aro  French  Inventions.  The  Connor  won  Intro* 
duccd  Into  England  in  1828,  and  tho  latter  In  1829. 

Bkboxant  S.— when  Washington  was  bosloglnK  Boston,  a  ilmliax  Instanu  oc- 
currod.  Tho  army  being  nnirlj  dentil  uti-  of  powder,  on  a  supply  arriving, 
tho  ofllcor,  under  whose  convoy  it  wiih  brought,  was  mirprlncd  to  ho  u  largo 
nuiiilwrs  of  barrel*  among  the  itoros,  On  expressing  IiIh  pleasure,  ho  wuh 
told  moy  were  filled  with  Band,  not  with  cm. powder. 

BXBIUA  It.— A  Blnglo  flowor,  ii  cuiiiella  or  a.  rone,  may  lie  worn  with  the  ilrcss 
you  mention,  so  a  lady,  whom  wo  have  consulted,  tolls  us.— Tho  Italians  do 
not  Kunerully  imo  tho  adjective  orchestral;  thoy  say  musua  di  on/uslntj  or 
per  orchestra. 

Stki.la  J.,  New  York.— Tho  game  of  "Fox  and  Geeso,"  illustratou*  In  it  Into 
numbor  of  our   pupor,  In  very  ulniple.  nnd  we.  thought  It  wiih  iih  well  known 

an  "  Blind-Man's  Buff."    It  may  he  played  by  any  numbor  of  < ploo,  who 

form  n  circle  two  doop  facing  Inward—that  In,  one  person  standing  behind 
another.  One  of  these  flies,  howovor,  must  have  three  porsons;  and  tho 
fox,  running  outside,  If  privileged  to  touch  tho  outside  person  in  the  row  of 
three,  who  thon  becomes  fox  In  turn.  The  fun  consists  in  changing  places 
BO  AH  to  avoid  being  touched;   for  whenever  a  couple  becomes  a  triplet,  tho 

fox  hftM  llU   privilege. 

Tvi'o,  Lofargovlllo,  N.  Y.— Don't  know  when  it  meciH.— Toronto,  formerly 
York. — From  25  to  30  cunts  a  thousand,  according  tovtliu  cbiiructcr  of  tho 
work. 

Maria  S. — Wo  do  not  think  it  very  creditable  to  our  ladies,  that  thoy  aro  so 
slow  to  adopt  the  protty  fliBhlon  of  bonnots,  or  rather  hats,  now  worn  by 
tho  French  iiml  English, 

Studknt. — You  .i  ml  your  chum  can  do  nothing  better  than  learn  nnd  practise 
fencing.  It  \»  an  excellent  exercise  for  sedentary  men.  A  half  hour's  bout 
with  the  foUs  will  protty  effectually  warm  nnd  circulate  your  blood. 

8.  0.,  Trcntnn,  N.  .). — Tho  Dr.  Gray  you  refer  to  has  been  dead  some  time. 

F.  U.,  Hartford,  Ct. — Wo  cannot  undertake  to  execute  such  commissions. 
Any  expressman  would  do  it  for  you. 

Oyiuis. — Previous  to  our  Revolutionary  war,  the  English  supplies  of  tobacco 
were  derived  chiefly  from  Virginia  nnd  Maryland. 

Inquirer. — Mr.  Banks  resides  on  bis  farm  at  Waltham. 

M.  U.,  Now  York  City. — Mr.  Joseph  Strouss  is  the  editor  of  tho  "  Now  Eng- 
land Democrat,"  a  Gorman  paper  published  in  this  city. 

TiiKSris, — Mdlle.  Lamouroux,  tho  dancer,  is  only  nineteen  years  of  age.  She 
bids  fair  to  bo  the  greatest  dancer  in  the  world. 

Trader.— In  1828,  the  declared  value  of  tho  tobacco  exported  from  Cuba 
amounted  to  $808,000;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  tho  real  value  far 
exceeded  that  sum. 

Miss  M.  8.,  Wilton,  N.  H. — Tho  man  is  evidently  that  most  heartless  and  con- 
temptible of  all  creatures — a  "  male  flirt." 

It.  y.  G.,  Dubuque,  Iowa. — Wo  shall  probably  be  able  to  procure  them  for  you 
in  tho  spring  for  ftlo  a  hundred.     Tho  price  last  year  was  $25. 

M.  S. — Tho  BlscayauB  were  certainly  tho  first  people  who  prosecuted  tho  whale 
fishery  as  a  regular  commercial  pursuit.  They  carried  it  on  with  great 
vigor  in  tho  12th,  13th  and  14th  centuries. 


Horrors  of  War. — There  wcro  seventy-three  battles  fought 
during  the  year  1855,  with  an  average  loss  of  one  thousand  men 
in  each.  More  than  300,000  soldiers  are  estimated  to  have  per- 
ished by  disease  and  battles.  The  battles  averaged  more  than  one 
a  week.  The  year  1855  was  thus  one  of  the  bloodiest  years  in 
modem  history. 


Samuel  Lover. — In  one  of  his  lectures,  Charles  Mackay  paid  a 
high  compliment  to  Lover  as  a  song-writer.  He  has  written  some 
things,  such  as  the  "Angel's  Whisper,"  which  will  "live  ever." 


Unsuccessful. — The  attempt  to  raise  funds  in  Scotland  for  a 
monument  to  Hugh  Miller  lias  proved  a  failure. 


SPLINTERS. 


....  Falsehood  is  often  rocked  by  Truth,  but  soon  outgrows 
her  cradle  and  dismisses  her  nurse. 

....  Another  revolution  is  brewing  in  Mexico,  and  Santa  Anna 
is  tho  brewer.     Revolution  is  a  chronic  disease  there. 

Tho  only  things  that  you  can  safely  put  off  until  to-mor- 

row  are  idleness  and  vice — they  will  bear  delay. 

A  Free  Love  society  near  Sandusky,  Ohio,  has   been 

broken  up,  but  the  members  escaped  the  penitentiary. 

John  Oussley,  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  has  a  wheat  field  of 

2500  acres — quite  a  garden  patch. 

That  turkey  at  Bridgeport,  Ct.,  which  weighed  twenty- 
two  pounds,  is  rather  the  tallest  gobbler  we  remember. 

....  The  Chinese  empire,  it  is  stated,  declared  war  on  Eng- 
land, September  12.    England  "still  lives,"  however. 

The  Mormons  boast  they  can  bring  15,000  men  into  the 

field,  and  as  many  more  Indians.     Don't  believe  it. 

Mr.  Samuel  Farrar,  of  Andover,  Mass.,  an  old  gentleman 

in  his  85th  year,  walks  four  miles  every  day. 

Marshal  Radctzky  recently  celebrated  his  91st  birthday. 

Ho  is,  wo  believe,  the  oldest  soldier  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Russell,  the  famous  Crimean  correspondent  of  the 

London  Times,  proposes  delivering  his  lectures  in  Canada. 

The  workingmen  of  Sheffield  propose  presenting  Miss 

Florence  Nightingale  with  a  set  of  table  cutlery  made  by  them. 

....  Prince  Albert  lately  shot  a  stag  in  the  Scotch  Highlands, 
weighing  twenty-two  stone — a  royal  "  stag  of  ten." 

Among  the  candidates  as  representatives  for  Harwich,  Eng- 
land, is  Mr.  Arcedeckna,  the  yachtman,  who  was  lately  in  N.  York. 

Miss  Catherine  Hayes,  the  vocalist,  though  married,  will 

still  continue  to  sing  in  public  as  before. 

....  Polish  is  hereafter  to  be  the  language  employed  in  instruc- 
tion in  all  the  old  provinces  of  Poland. 

....  Tho  Lyceum  Theatre,  London,  is  to  be  pulled  down  to 
make  room  for  a  splendid  hotel  on  the  American  plan. 

An  exchange  paper  chronicles  the  important  fact  that  the 

Empress  Eugenie  sanctions  the  shortening  of  street  dresses. 

Contributors  to  the  Indian  relief  fund  have  been  semi- 
officially solicited  in  Canada  and  other  British  provinces. 

The  financial  crisis  has  reached  Russia.  At  St.  Peters- 
burgh  money  is  scarce,  and  provisions  enormously  high. 

. .  .  Seven  of  the  minor  theatres  on  one  of  the  boulevards  of 
Paris  aro  to  come  down  to  make  way  for  improvements. 


A  IIA1*J*Y  NKW  YEAR] 

Another  year !  There  is  something  indescribably  solemn  in  the 
tone  of  that  midnight  bell,  at  once  a  funeral  chime  and  a  birthday 
peal,  which  tells  as  thai  another  year  is  gathered  to  the  august 
congregation  of  ages  past,  and  another  twelvemonth  just  com- 
mencing. The  pocl  >ays  that  "  we  take  no  note  of  time  bat  by  its 
loss."  Nor  do  we  heed  the  lapse  of  small  periods  of  time— days, 
months,  wo  are  spendthrifts  of  thesoj  as  most  men  are  spendthrifts 
of  small  coin  ;  it  is  only  when  the  subdivisions  of  time  swell  to  a 
voluminous  aggregate,  and  form  a  seventieth  part  of  man's  allot- 
ted existence,  that  wo  rouse  from  our  apathy  and  gaze  aghast  on 
the  gulden  treasure  we  have  expended,  and  asfe  what  equivalent  it 
has  brought  in — what  "  wealth  to  tho  mind — wealth  to  the  heart." 

As  we  advance  towards  that  far  boorneof  whose  mysteries  there 
is  none  to  tell  us,  because  theme  •■  no  traveller  returns,"  we  stand 
appalled  an  W0  recognize  the  speed  with  which  we  are  moving — wo 
passengers  in  an  express  train,  with  a  yawning  chasm  at  the  termi- 
nus. These  arc  grave  thoughts,  but  aro  not  grave  thought*  befit- 
ting ihe  New  Your?  Say  as  much  to  the  young,  and  they  will 
smile  at  your  solemnity,  as  of  right  they  should.  What  are 
years  to  children?  They  only  ripen  ihe  bloom  and  Strength, — 
only  bring  nearer  tho  golden  harvest.  For  them  the  joy-bells,  for 
them  tho  festal  peals,  tho  gush  of  music,  the  silvery  chimes  of 
happy  laughter.  The  artist  in  the  first  picture  of  liis  serial  "  Voy- 
age of  Life,"  did  not  paint  in  too  glowing  colors  the  smiling 
Aready  of  umbrage  and  Mowers  from  which  the  light  caique  of 
youth  is  parting,  nor  heap  up  in  too  glittering  magnificence  the 
gorgeous  cloud-palaces  that  gleam  upon  the  enraptured  vision  of 
tho  traveller.  Nor  did  he  paint  in  hues  too  sombre  the  turbid  tor- 
rent,  tho  wild  rocks,  the  threatening  skies,  that  beset  the  bark  of 
manhood. 

But  we  must  not  look  on  the  stern  realities  of  life  to  find  excuses 
for  sighs,  but  rather  as  lessons  to  guide  our  future  course.  There 
is  a  bright  haven  beyond  the  dark  portals  to  which  all  arc  tend- 
ing. And  there  are  fresh  roses  or  sweet  violets  beside  every  one's 
pathway,  if  ho  choose  to  look  for  them,  and  stoop  and  gather 
them.  In  our  strife  for  the  remote,  we  neglect  what  is  near.  We 
place  an  inordinate  value  on  the  glittering  prizes  of  the  world, 
though  they  who  have  gone  before  us  and  enjoyed  them  all,  tell 
us  they  are  but  dust  and  ashes,  like  the  Dead  Sea  fruits.  When 
will  man  grow  wiser?  Tins  blessed  Anno  Domini  1 858,  we  hope. 
Yet  it  would  be  strange  if  it  turned  out  an  Annus  Mirabilis  of  wis- 
dom. But  wise  or  not,  let  us  be  merry — fortunate  if  we  can  unite 
both  qualities.  So  a  happy  New  Year  to  our  readers,  one  and  all, 
young  and  old,  male  or  female,  at  home  and  abroad ! 


OUR  LAST  PAGE  PICTURE. 

The  brilliant  engraving  on  our  last  page  represents  a  striking 
scene  at  the  city  of  Presburg,  which  occurred  during  the  recent 
visit  of  the  youthful  emperor  of  Austria  to  his  Hungarian  domin- 
ions. The  occasion  was  the  presentation  to  his  imperial  majesty' 
of  specimens  of  their  national  products.  The  young  man,  in  uni- 
form, who  has  just  risen  from  Ms  scat,  is  the  "  boy-emperor,"  as 
Kossuth  terms  him.  On  the  same  platform  arc  members  of  his 
military  staff.  The  emperor  is  receiving  deputies  in  the  Hungarian 
costume,  who  are  followed  by  peasants  bearing  a  cask  of  Tokay, 
decorated,  and  adorned  with  the  imperial  arms.  At  the  foot  of 
the  staircase,  a  band  of  Hungarian  musicians  are  discoursing  fes- 
tive music.  Other  deputations  are  advancing  with  banners,  flowers, 
fruits,  and  other  national  products.  The  whole  foreground  and 
middle  distance  is  crowded  with  deputies,  spectators,  peasant  men 
and  women,  nobles  and  ladies,  the  brilliant  uniforms  of  the  hus- 
sars, and  the  picturesque  costumes  of  the  peasantry,  forming  a 
striking  spectacle.  Of  course,  nothing  but  loyalty  and  joy  were 
manifested  wherever  the  emperor  appeared;  the  imperial  wire- 
pullers easily  arranged  that,  just  as  Catherine's  minister  improvised 
villages  in  Russia;  but  still,  there  is  a  deep-seated  hatred  of  Aus- 
trian rule  among  the  gallant  people  of  Hungary,  and  one  day  it 
may  again  find  vent,  and  bursting  forth  like  a  volcano,  deprive  the 
young  kaiser  of  his  magnificent  Hungarian  possessions. 


Our  present  Number. — With  this  number  of  Ballou's  Picto- 
rial, we  commence  the  new  volume,  being  volume  fourteenth.  It 
will  be  observed  that  it  is  printed  on  an  entire  new  suit  of  type, 
and  that  it  is  fresh  from  headline  to  imprint.  The  Pictorial  is  a 
favorite  so  thoroughly  established  in  the  favor  of  the  public  that 
wo  resort  to  no  extraordinary  announcements  to  attract  attention, 
being  well  satisfied  with  its  unequalled  success  and  the  position  to 
which  it  has  attained  in  public  estimation.  We  ask  particular 
attention  to  the  fine  original  story  commenced  in  the  present  num- 
ber, by  Mrs.  Gerry,  and  also  to  the  illustrated  department. 


Trotting  Horses. — Fast  trotting  is  an  American  invention, 
and  our  good  city  has  the  honor  of  "setting  the  ball  in  motion." 
Some  thirty-two  years  ago,  a  horse  made  his  appearance  in  these 
parts  called  "  Old  Boston  Blue,"  beat  everything  in  this  section, 
and  was  taken  on  to  New  York,  where  his  mile  in  throe  minutes 
was  regarded  as  the  wonder  of  the  day.  Now,  three-minute  nags 
arc  as  plenty  as  blackberries,  and  more  than  one  lirery-stabic  here 
has  a  horse  that  can  trot  "low  down  in  the  thirties." 


A  clerical  Joke, — An  Episcopal  clergyman  in  our  vicinity, 
who  rather  loves  a  joke,  was  engaged  to  read  the  service  for  a 
In-other  minister,  and  was  hurrying  to  church,  a  little  belated,  on 
Sunday  morning.  A  friend,  struck  by  his  uncommon  speed,  in- 
quired, "  Sir,  why  so  fast  ?"  "  In  order,"  said  he,  "  that  he  who 
runs  may  read," 

Personal. — Professor  Morse  is  said  to  have  retired  from  the 
direction  ot  the  Transatlantic  Telegraph  Company.  His  motives 
for  this  step  have  not  yet  transpired. 


DE*  lMO.\  OF  CHARACTER 

Some  people  find  it  the  hardest  thing  in  tbe  world  to  make  np 
their  minds  to  a  conrse  of  action  in  the  d  Sain.    They 

will  Htund  half  an  hour  flhSrering  iiii'Ih  the  strainer  of  a  shower- 
bath  before  they  can  resolve  to  poll  the  string;  they  will  dangle 
round  a  girl,  year  after  year,  before  they  can  make  up  their  minds 
to  "  pop  the  question/'  until  someone  morning  they  find  them- 
BOlveS  cut  out  by  some  enterprising  rival,  who  hah  the  faculty  of 
coming  i"  the  point.  Irresolution  El  urid  to  be  a  national  charac- 
teristic  of  the  English.  Bonthey,  in  one  of  bu  pleasantesl  books, 
de  cribes  a  caricature  representing  a  nude  Englishman*  with  a 
garment  in  each  hand,  in  u  utatc  of  perplexity,  accompanied  by 
the  following  legend : 

"  Ht-rm  nm  I,  an  KriKlUbm*n,  and  naked  I  stand  here, 
A  pondering  and  thinking  on  what  thing  I  shall  wear: 
For  now  I  will  wear  this,  and  now  I  will  wear  that, 
Ami  now  I  will  wear— I  know  not  what." 


"  We  know,"  says  M;id;inie  Kmilc  de  fiirardin,  "a  lady  of  a  very 
irresolute  character,  who/ unable  to  select  a  dress  among  a  hun- 
dred chefd'eeuvra  laid  before  her,  to  resign  such  pattern  or  color, 
after  many  a  hesitation,  suddenly  made  up  her  mind  for  fifteen 
yards  of  grofl  de  Naples  gm  de  Lin.  The  lacrijQce  of  everything 
was  to  her  less  painful  than  the  enduring  any  longer  the  excruci- 
ating torture  of  ehoo.iing.  This  irresolution  ih  ridiculous  enough  ; 
but  it  is  better  than  what  I  know  un  Englishwoman  did,  who  was 
one  evening  bargaining  for  diamond  Bl  i  •■  in's.  Her  object  was 
a  wedding  present  destined  to  a  niece;  the  jeweller  was  exhibiting 
to  her  all  his  parures,  and  successively  pointing  out  their  beauty  in 
detail.  My  English  friend  examined  the  diamonds  with  silent 
admiration,  when  suddenly  she  said,  'Ah,  I  know  not  what  I  wish 
to  give  her.' — '  The  necklace,  madam  V — '  No.' — '  Thin  bracelet  ?' 
'No.' — 'This  glass  and  chain?' — 'No,  I  will  buy  her  a  carriage  in 
London.'  "  The  secret  of  power  lies  in  decision  of  character. 
Men,  otherwise  of  ordinary  capacity,  have  been  enabled  lo  sway 
and  control  multitudes  simply  from  the  possession  of  the  farnlry 
of  acting  on  emergency.  Indecision  of  character  is  fostered  by 
Ihe  habit  of  consulting  others  and  taking  advice  in  difficulties. 
To  the  well-trained  man,  the  emergency  should  suggest  the 
remedy;  he  should  always  be  equal  to  himself  and  the  occasion. 
But  of  the  uncertain,  hesitating  man  it  is  written,  "Unstable  as 
water,  thou  shalt  not  excel." 


Dry  Gooi>s. — "When  our  friends  come  to  Boston  to  purchase 
dry  goods,  let  them  not  fail  to  call  on  S.  J.  Wilcox  &  Co.,  our 
next  door  neighbor,  at  No.  24  Winter  Street.  The  great  advan- 
tage possessed  by  this  extensive  establishment  is,  that  they  pur- 
chase their  goods  for  cash,  and  can  sell  them  just  so  much  cheaper 
in  proportion  to  their  customers.  We  venture  to  say,  that  a 
greater  variety  of  ladies'  wearing  material,  or  a  more  excellent 
stock  as  to  quality,  cannot  be  found  in  Boston  or  New  York,  while 
the  prices  defy  competition.  Messrs.  Wilcox  &  Co.  have  a  splendid 
new  store,  and  an  entire  new  stock  of  goods. 


Printers'  Dialect. — Such  dialogues  as  the  following  often 
occur  in  printing-offices  : — "  Tom,  what  are  you  engaged  upon  V* 
said  the  foreman  in  a  newspaper  establishment  to  one  of  the  com- 
positors. "Upon  an  elopement,  sir." — "  Stop,"  said  his  interro- 
gator, "  I  want  you  to  take  a  share  in  a  murder !" 

MARRIAOES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Stow,  Mr.  Dona  B.  Morse  to  Miss  Caroline  M.  Wade ; 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Dadniun,  Mr.  William  H.  Shute,  of  Marlboro",  to  Miss  Frances  S. 
Tarbell;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Stowe.  Mr.  George  W.  Woodman  to  Miss  Martha  B. 
Doyle;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Miner.  Mr.  George  A.  WiUard  to  Miss  Maria  Louisa  Ban- 
ister; by  Rev.  Mr.  Streeter,  Mr.  Johu  C.  Taylor  to  Miss  Diana  L.  Lynda;  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Field,  Mr.  Henry  Chadbourne  to  Miss  Sarah  L.  Green;  by  Rev.  Mr. 
King,  Mr.  John  F.  Merrow  to  Miss  Mary  L  Bragdon. — At  Charlestown.  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Lawrie,  Mr .  Albert  B.  Toppan  to  Miss  Angelina  P.  Jacobs. — At  Cam- 
biUlgcport,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Caswell,  Mx.  X.  B.  Shaw  to  Mrs.  Louisa  Hunting,  all 
of  this  city. — At  Maiden  Centre,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Smithctt.  Mr.  X.  Tucker,  of  Bos- 
ton, to  Miss  Amelia  E.  Barnes. — At  Lexington, by  Rev. Mr.  Fuller,  Mr.  Stephen 
W.  Smith,  of  New  York,  to  Miss  Sarah  A.  Taggard.— At  East  Abington,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  McKenzie,  Mr.  William  Coy  to  Miss  Emma  M.  Blanchard. — At  Haver- 
hill, by  Rev.  Mr.  Train,  Mr.  Robert  Harris,  of  Racine.  Wis.,  to  Hfisp  Mary  W. 
Duncan.— At  Lynn,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Shackford.  Mr.  Alexander  C.  Stetson,  of  New 
York,  to  Miss  Annie  M.  Ingalls. — At  Newburyport,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Dimmick,  Mr. 
Amos  Coffin  to  Miss  Carrie  W.  Frothingbam. — At  Springfield,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Howe,  Mr.  Augustus  W.  Dupce,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Eliza  M.  Dibble. — At  Xew 
Bedford,  by  Rev,  Mr.  How,  Mr.  Harvey  H.  Fish  to  Miss  Anna  M.  Shaw. 


DEATHS. 

In  this  citv.  Mr.  Francis  Chandler,  41;  Mr.  George  W.  Rich.  24;  Mr.  Joseph 
J.  Clark.  29;  Mrs.  Ann  Bradlee.  60;  Mrs.  Marv  C.  Briges.  54:  Mr.  Joseph 
Hussey,  78:  Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  Mayo.  20:  Mrs.  Eliza  Nason,  70:  Mr  Thomas 
B.  Pearson,  31;  Deacon  Joseph  Lincoln.  72;  Mrs.  Rowona  Mitchell,  24;  Mr. 
Thomas  Clark.  38  —At  lioxbury,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Hunneman.  54. — At 
Charlestown,  Mrs,  Elizabeth  Lovett,  85. — At  Cambridgeport.  Mrs.  Sarah  A. 
Pear,  89. — At  East  Cambridge,  Mr.  James  Angus,  4S. — At  Lexington.  Mrs. 
Abbie  P.  Couant,  22. — At  South  Dedham.  Deacon  WiUard  Everett.  35. — At 
Ilopkiiiton.  Mr.  Thomas  Bccton,  75. — At  Georgetown.  Major  Paul  Nelson,  83. 
— At  Haverhill.  Mrs.  Betsey  Hunting.  72. — At  Ncwburvport.  Miss  Lydia  S. 
Bragdon,  70.— At  Salisbury,  Miss  Miriam  Morrill.  68.— At  Taunton,  Mis.  Ra- 
chel Clark.  85-— At  Worcester.  Mr.  Abraham  Briggs.  88.— At  Grafton,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Holbiook,  84.— At  Sturbridge,  Mr. Everett i. Sawyer.  21.— At  South 
Attlebnrough,  Mr.  Jeremiah  Pierce.  y3.— At  Rcllingham.  Mrs.  Abbv  C.  Bur- 
linpime.  30.— At  Windham.  Mrs.  Mary  ANosmith,  36.— At  Shirley,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam W.  Goodhue.  54.— At  Fuirhaveu.  Mrs. Mary  Sampson;  "8.— At  Greenfield, 
Mr.  Thomas  Butler,  50.— At  Decrficld.  Mrs.  Sarah  Hnjbrook.  95-— At  Spring- 
field, Mr.  Samuel  Bond.  78.— At  Dartmouth,  Mrs.  Sarah  H.  Smith.  30.— At 
Provincetown,  Mrs.  Marv  G.  Tarrant,  79. 
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[Written  for  Bailout  Pictorial.] 
THE    WIFE'S     LAMENT. 


BY   HARRIET   1 

The  grave  hath  won  thee,  best  beloved, 

Thou  beautiful  ami  bright! 
And  death  hath  marbled  o'er  thy  brow, 

And  quenched  the  glorious  light 
From  out  the  brightly  Hashing  eye, 

That  e'er  was  turned  on  mo 
With  love  and  tenderness — 0,  who 

Might  dream  that  this  would  be? 

What  means  these  glittering  forma  of  wealth, 

This  hollow  pomp  and  pride  ? 
A  cold,  dark  void  is  in  my  heart — 

Thou'rt  absent  from  my  side. 
:Tis  mockery  to  a  spirit  crushed, 

Their  worth's  forever  fled; 
Alas,  I  only  feel  that  thou 

Art  numbered  with  the  dead! 

And  can  I  live  and  see  thee  thus, 

So  pale,  and  calm,  and  still? 
0,  take  me  to  thy  breast,  beloved, 

My  heart  is  faint  and  chill! 
Thou  canst  not — e'en  love's  anguished  cry 

Fails  to  unlock  thine  ear; 
And  ne'er  may  sorrow's  pleading  voice 

Call  forth  one  answering  tear. 

Look  up,  beloved  and  cherished  one, 

Gaze  once  upon  my  brow; 
Mark  well  the  furrows  grief  hath  wrought, 

Look  once  upon  my  woe. 
Art  silent  still  ?     0,  agony, 

To  plead  my  cause  in  vain, 
And  know  that  ne'er  on  earth  thy  voice 

Will  soothe  my  grief  again ! 

Then  take  me  from  this  world,  beloved ! 

I  plead — I  wildly  crave 
But  this  one  blessiug,  since  all  light 

And  joy  are  in  the  grave. 
0,  hear'st  thou  not  this  last  wild  prayer? 

Thou  dost  not — all  is  vain  : 
And  naught  but  hollow  agony 

And  griefs  despair  remain. 

RICHES. 
Riches,  like  insects,  while  concealed  they  lie, 
Wait  but  for  wings,  and  in  their  season  fly  ; 
To  whom  can  riches  give  repute  and  trust, 
Content  or  pleasure,  bu  t  the  good  and  just  t 
Judges  and  senates  have  been  bought  for  gold, 
Esteem  and  love  were  never  to  be  sold. — Pope. 

BENEVOLENCE. 
Who  would  not  give 
Some  portion  of  his  case,  his  blood,  his  wealth. 
For  others'  good,  is  a  poor  frozen  churl. — Joaxka  Baillie. 

PERIL  AND  PLEASURE. 
There  arc  human  natures  so  allied 
Unto  the  savage  love  of  enterprise, 
That  they  will  seek  for  peril  as  a  pleasure. — Byron. 

dBbittrr's  (fag  Cljak. 

GOSSIP    WITH    THE    HEADER. 

It  is  now  a  year  since  wo  commenced  our  weekly  gossip,  as  we  are  reminded 
by  a  glance  at  the  almanac,  and  not  by  any  weary  retrospect  of  time — for  in 
communion  with  our  tens  of  thousands  of  readers,  we  have  taken  no  note  of 
the  movements  of  the  old  scythe-bearer.  Our  duty  has  been  our  pleasure; 
and  we  sincerely  trust  that  our  dashes  at  men  aud  things,  our  weekly  dish  of 
news  and  small  talk,  has  never  proved  an  annoyance  to  our  friends.  In  this 
belief  and  hope  we  continue  our  talk,  trusting  to  meet  the  same  indulgence 

and  favor  which  we  have  heretofore  experienced Our  thanks  arc  due  to 

our  attentive  Parisian  correspondent  for  bis  Christmas  present  of  the  minia- 
ture of  Gen.  Cavaignac,  which  came  safely  to  hand.  A  fine,  stern  head  it  is — 
quite  Roman  in  its  firmness.    In  Gen.  Cavaignac's  death  the  French  people 

have  lost  a  true  friend Did  you  ever  hear  how  the  municipal  authorities 

of  Epernay  treated  Henri  IT.  (the  "  White  Plume  of  Navarre  "  monarch) once 
upon  a  time  ?  The  story  is  a  good  one.  The  incident  occurred  at  a  civic  ban- 
quet. "  Ventresaint-gris !  What  excellent  wine!"  cried  the  genial  king,  as 
he  sipped  the  precious  Ai.  "Yes,  sire,"  replied  the  mayor,  with  a  stupid 
grin,  "and  we  have  some  better  yet." — "  Ah,"  replied  the  king,  "you  have 

kept  it  for  a  better  occasion!" We  trust  our  opera-going  readers  have 

not  yet  forgotten  Nantier-Didiee,  who  sang  with  the  Italian  troupe  at  the 
Boston  a  couple  of  seasons  since.  Well,  she  is  in  Paris,  and  lately  achieved  a 
brilliant  success  as  Orsini,  in  Lucrezia  Borgia.     Her  brindisi   excited  a  perfect 

furore We  heard,  the  other  day,  of  a  young  man,  who  absolutely  refused 

to  pay  his  addresses  to  a  very  charming  young  lady,  a  suitable  match  in  every 
way,  because  she  was  so  very  capacious  a  beauty,  that  she  would  infallibly 
ruin  him  in  crinoline  and  moire  antique.  See  what  miseries  fashion  pro- 
duces!  Rachel,  the  great  tragedienne,  was,  at  last  advices,  domiciled  at 

Cannes,  at  the  charming  seat  of  M.  Sardon,  whose  generous  hospitality  lav- 
ished every  care  and  attention  on  the  illustrious  invalid Sir  Archibald 

Alison,  according  to  Punch,  having  delivered  an  oration  in  honor  of  the  Brit- 
ish army,  it  took  seventeen  correspondents  of  the  journals  nearly  a  week  to 

correct  the  various  inaccuracies  in  the  eminent  historian's  address The 

■unsuccessful  attempt  to  launch  the  Leviathan  is  said  to  have  cost  the  sum  of 

$350,000 Old  gentlemen  will  do  strange  things  sometimes: — An  Irish 

gentleman,  worth  some  .£10,000  or  .-£12.000  a  year,  arrived  at  the  Pavilion  Ho- 
tel, Folkstone,  England,  lately,  and,  after  staying  a  few  days,  fell  in  love  with 
a  pretty  chambermaid,  to  whom  he  offered  his  hand,  which,  after  some  con- 
versation, was  accepted.  The  wedding  took  place  in  London.  The  gentle- 
man's age  was  65 ;  his  bride  is  about  36 A  beggar  posted  himself  at  the 

door  of  the  English  Chancery  Court,  and  kept  saying.  "A  penny,  please,  sir! 
Only  one  penny,  sir,  before  you  go  in!" — "  And  why,  my  man?"  inquired  an 
old  country  gentleman.  "  Because,  sir,  the  chances  are  that  you  will  not 
have  one  when  you  come  out,"  was  the  beggar's  reply Unrestricted  lib- 
erty of  thought  and  action  is  alone  capable  of  producing  anything  great;  and 
liberty  needs  but  enlightenment  to  preserve  her  from  excess An  old  sol- 
dier died  at  Oldham,  England,  lately,  and  in  one  of  his  lungs  was  found  a 
bullet  with  which  he  was  shot  at  Waterloo  forty-two  years  ago! If  a 


ship  makes  eight  knots  an  hour,  how  long  will  it  take  to  make  a  crochet 

collar? Tarring  and  feathering,  it  seems,  is  an  English  invention.     One 

or  Richard  Cosur  do  Lion's  ordinances  for  seamen  was,  "  That  if  any  man  was 
taken  with  theft  or  pickery,  and  thereof  convicted,  he  should  have  his  head 
polled,  and  hot  pitch  poured  upon  his  pate,  and  upon  that  the  feathers  of  some 
pillow  or  cushion  shaken  aloft,  that  ho  might  thereby  be  known  for  a  thief, 
and  at  the  next  arrival  of  the  ships  to  any  land,  be  put  forth  of  the  company 
to  seek  his  adventures  without  all  hope  of  return  to  his  fellows." A  rev- 
erend sportsman,  in  Wiltshire,  seeing  a  Quaker  ou  the  road,  as  he  was  return- 
ing homo  at  night,  laid  a  wager  that  he  would  get  a  direct  answer  from  him. 
"  Well,  friend,"  said  he,  as  they  met,  "  did  you  sec  the  fox?" — "  If  I  had  seen 
it,"  was  the  reply,  "  I  would  have  told  it  to  go  where  thou  wouldst  never  find 

it." — "  Why,  where's  that."' — "  Into  thy  study." To  ridicule  old  ago  is 

like  pouring  in  the  morning  cold  water  into  the  bed  in  which  you  have  to 

sleep  at  night Dr.  Paley  was  in  very  high  spirits  when  presented  with 

his  first  preferment  in  the  church  He  attended  a  visitation  dinner  just  after 
this  event,  and  during  the  entertainment  called,  jocosely,  "Waiter,  shut 
down  the  window  at  the  baek  of  my  chair,  and  open  another  behind  some 

curate." A  horse  dealer  had  a  son  who,  being  a  lad  of  spirit,  proposed, 

as  a  novel  expedient,  to  open  a  stable  ou  Btrictly  "  honest  dealing ;"  but  the 
father,  who  was  a  prudent  man,  discouraged  the  idea,  observing  that  he  "  dis- 
liked speculation." Some  abandoned  wretch,  in  some  atrocious  journal, 

published  in  some  vile  city,  has  perpetrated  the  following : — "  Tell  me,  ye  wing- 
ed winds  that  round  my  pathway  roar,  do  ye  know  some  spot  where  women 
fret  no  more?  Some  lone  and  pleasant  dell,  some  'holler'  in  the  ground, 
where  babies  never  yell,  and  cradles  are  not  found  .'    The  loud  wind  blew  the 

snow  into  my  face,  and  snickered,  as  it  answered,  '  nary  place.'  " A  lady 

asked  a  very  silly  Scotch  nobleman  how  it  happened  that  the  Scotch  who 
came  out  of  their  own  country  were,  generally  speaking,  men  of  more  abilities 
than  those  who  remained  at  home.  ''  O,  madam."  said  he,  "  the  reason  is 
obvious.  At  every  outlet  there  are  persons  stationed  to  examine  all  who  pass, 
that,  for  the  honor  of  the  country,  no  one  be  permitted  to  leave  it  who  is  not 
a  man  of  understanding." — "  Then."  said  she,  "  I  suppose  your  lordship  was 

smuggled." The  progress  of  extravagance  in  dress  has  provoked  a  slight 

counter  demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  French  cour*.  Last  year  it  was 
understood  that  no  lady  invited  to  Compiegnc  could  appear  twice  in  the  same 
dress.  This  season  it  has  been  intimated  that  the  re-appearance  of  a  dress 
once  in  the  course  of  a  week  will  be  not  only  tolerated,  but  approved.  The 
consequence  is,  that  ladies  invited  to  pass  a  week  at  Compiegnc.  pack  up  eight 

dresses  instead  of  sixteen A  shipbuilder  was  once  asked  what  he  thought 

of  Mr.  Whitcficld.  "  Think!"  he  replied.  "  1  tell  you,  sir,  every  Sunday  that 
I  go  to  my  parish  church,  I  can  build  a  ship  from  stem  to  stern  under  the 
sermon ;  but,  were  it  to  save  my  soul,  under  Mr.  W.  I  could  not  lay  a  single 

plank." In  the  United  Service  Magazine,  it  is  stated  that  officers  in  India 

have  found  their  revolvers  miss  fire  at  the  critical  moment.  The  reason  is, 
the   dross  of  the  exploded  powder  clogs  the  small  nipple  of  the  revolver, 

whereas  the  firing  of  gun-cotton  never  does A  sad  accident  is  related  in 

the  Madrid  papers.  The  notable  inhabitants  of  Olaveaga  assembled  one  eve- 
ning, according  to  their  custom,  in  a  sort  of  club-house,  to  play  at  billiards 
aud  read  the  newspapers.  All  at  once  a  frightful  explosion  took  place,  and 
the  whole  house  and  all  the  people  in  it  were  blown  up !  Twelve  persons  were 
injured  or  burned  more  or  less  severely,  and  four  were  killed.  It  turned  out 
that  a  quantity  of  gunpowder  had  been  left  in  a  room,  and  that  one  of  the 

visitors  had  thrown  on  it  the  remains  of  a  lighted  cigar The  number  of 

inhabitants  of  Paris  who  are  indigent,  or  temporarily  necessitous,  cannot  be 
much  under  400,000  individuals .     What  a  state  of  things  iu  the  most  brilliant 

city  of  the  civilized  world! There  is  now  hanging  in  the  bar-room  in  the 

old  Buck  Hotel,  in  the  borough  of  Lebanon,  a  license  granted  by  the  "Hon- 
orable Governor  of  Pennsylvania.  James"  Penn,"  in  the  year  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  sixty-five.  It  is  most  singular  in  phraseology,  and  strictly 
forbids  the  "sale  or  gift  of  any  intoxicating  drinks  to  Indians,  or  notorious 

drunkards  " We  have  before  alluded  to  the  project,  long  talked  of  as  a 

mere  chimera,  of  uniting  the  shores  of  England  and  France  by  a  gigantic 
tunnel.  It  has  now  been  actually  taken  in  hand  by  a  special  committee;  and 
the  plans,  drawings  and  calculations  of  an  engineer  of  much  talent  and  expe- 
rience (M.  Ganiond)  approved  of  thereby.    It  is  computed  that  the  work  in 

question  will  cost  somewhere  about  two  hundred  millions  of  francs The 

turnpike  tolls  in  England  and  Wales  amounted  to  £1,510,000,  in  1837,  but 
only  to  £1,061,000,  in  1854 — showing  a  diminution  of  about  one-third,  owing 
to  the  loss  of  through  traffic,  now  absorbed  by  railways.  The  collection  of 
these  tolls,  amounting  to  about  a  million,  will  cost  about  25  per  cent. ;  whilst 

a  rate  levied  on  the  laud  would  not  cost  more  than  2  1-2  per  cent The 

French  colonels  killed  at  Sevastopol — Lieutenant-Colonel  Fonfrede,  Jolly  and 
Deshays — were  exhumed  October  5,  with  the  permission  of  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment, their  relatives  desiring  to  remove  their  remains  to  France.  The 
whole  garrison  of  Sebastopol  was  under  arms  on  the  occasion,  and  rendered 
military  honors  to  the  coffins  as  they  were  transported  from  the  cemetery  to 

the  French  ship  waiting  to  receive  them The  taxes  upon  knowledge  in 

Austria  are  beginning  to  have  the  desired  effect.  The  independent  press  can- 
not exist  with  this  incubus  upon  its  shoulders.  Only  those  journals  which 
receive  state  aid  will  be  able  to  continue  their  issues;  so  that  the  field  will  be 
left  clear  to  the  government  organs,  aud  the  Kaiser  will  have  no  reason  to 
dread  the  circulation  of  dangerous  opinions.  We  observe  that,  in  addition  to 
the  newspaper  stamp,  an  impost  equal  to  twelve  cents  of  English  currency 

will  be  charged  by  government  on  every  advertisement At  a  funeral, 

which  occurred  recently  at  Fort  Augustus,  in  Scotland,  the  nearest  relative 
thrust  a  smalll  silver  coin  into  the  grave,  under  the  impression,  it  is  believed, 
that  unless  this  had  been  dor-c,  the  soul  of  the  departed  would  be  refused 
admittance  into  heaven!  Here  is  a  strange  fact  for  modern  educationists  to 
ponder  over A  Paris  letter  in  the  Independence,  of  Brussels,  has  the  fol- 
lowing:— "A  scandalous  scene  took  place  the  other  evening  in  the  saloon  of 
the  Italian  Theatre.  At  the  end  of  one  of  the  acts  of  II  Trovatore  a  person, 
who  is  said  to  be  an  Italian  prince,  approached  the  bust  of  the  emperor,  and 
after  addressing  to  it  much  gross  language,  threw  it  into  the  grate,  replacing 
it  by  one  of  the  poet  Salvini.    He  was  immediately  arrested,  and  from  his 

language  and  bearing  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  is  insane." At  John 

Murray's  trade  sale  of  now  books,  lately,  13,800  copies  of  Mr.  Livingston's  new 
work  on  Southern  Africa  were  sold. 


NEW     PUBLICATIONS. 

Cinderella,  or  the  Little  Glass  Slipper. — This  is  the  title  of  a  pretty 
"  paper  doll "'  series  of  figures,  in  which  "  Aschenputtel  "  is  made  to  figure  in 
her  different  dresses,  published  by  J.  E.  Tilton,  printseUer,  Salem,  Mass. 

Willis  the  Pilot.     A  Sequel  to  the  Swiss  Family.     Boston:  Matthew  &  Ba- 
ker.    1858.     12mo.     pp.  350. 

Avery  cleverly  written  story,  describing  the  adventures  of  a  family  wrecked 
on  an  unknown  coast  iu  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  full  of  incident,  embraces 
sketches  of  natural  history,  and  is  liberally  and  charmingly  illustrated. 

Edna:  or,    The  Antique  Tale.    By  Emma  Cakra.     Boston:  nill  &  Libbv,  76 

and  78  Washington  Street.     1858.     12mo.     pp.  348. 

The  authoress  of  this  work  is  one  of  our  own  contributors,  and  we  readily 
bear  testimony  to  the  skill  of  her  pen.  She  has,  in  the  work  before  us.  exert- 
ed herself  with  complete  success,  and  produced  a  deeply  interesting  story,  full 
of  incident  and  of  characters  drawn  with  graphic  and  dramatic  force. 

New  Music. — Oliver  Ditson  &  Co..  277  Washington  Street,  have  lately  pub- 
lished "  Gov.  Banks's  Quickstep,"  "John  Brown,"  a  comic  song,  by  Charles 
Mackay,  "  Wild  Oats  Polka,"  and  "  Chant  du  Nord  Mazurka."  Also,  "The 
Maid  of  Sylvan  Nook"  aud  "Little  Cora's  Grave,"  songs,  written  and  com- 
posed by  Dr.  J.  Haynes,  the  Phrenologist,  and  arranged  by  J.  W~  Turner; 
both  the  music  and  poetry  are  pretty. — Russell  &  Richardson,  291  Washing- 
ton Street,  have  a  Fantasie  for  the  piano,  from  "La  Traviata,"  "  Memories  of 
Home,"  by  Carl  Hause,  " Remembrance  Mazurka,"  and  "Nocturne,"  for  the 
piano,  by  E.  D.  Boulanger. 
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FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  POLITENESS. 

The  constantly  taking  off*  the  hat  to  a  lady,  or  the  touching;  it 
to  a  stranger,  is  the  ceremony  which  distinguishes  other  nations 
from  the  English.  '  Even  in  England  a  gentleman  doffs  his  hat  to 
a  lady  of  his  acquaintance  ;  but  in  France  a  man  does  not  enter 
any  place  where  a  petticoat  is  visible  without  going  through  the 
same  ceremony;  and  if  there  be  any  one  thing  that  more  than 
another  has  discredited  the  politeness  of  the  English  among  the 
Parisians,  it  is  the  forgetful ncss  of  taking  off  the  hat  to  the  pre- 
siding goddess  of  the  restaurants.  The  speaker  of  our  House  of 
Commons  is  not  more  inexorable  on  that  point  than  those  wax 
dolls  are.  I  have  amused  myself  as  I  have  sat  in  the  room  of  a 
consul  by' watching  the  pantomime  of  a  foreigner  who  has  gone  in 
and  out  repeatedly.  At  each  entrance  there  has  been  the  military 
salute,  not  addressed  to  any  one  in  particular,  but  practised  under 
a  strong  sense  of  self-approbation.  Touch  the  hat  on  every  occa- 
sion is  the  foreigner's  eleventh  commandment.  Nor  is  this  shib- 
boleth of  the  gentlemen  at  all  peculiar  to  France.  In  Germany 
it  prevails  to  a  harassing  extent.  Ceremony,  then,  though  still 
lingering  in  France,  has  departed  from  England  ;  but  it  would  be 
rash  to  conclude  that  because  a  people  is  more  formal  it  is  there- 
fore more  polite.  I  have  lately  noticed,  in  walking  the  streets  of 
Paris,  that  in  do  place  is  there  less  consideration  shown  for  the 
fuelings  of  others.  To  say  nothing  of  the  general  indecency  prac- 
tised by  well-dressed  men — an  indecency  more  offensive  to  me 
than  the  idle,  unmeaning  ribaldry  of  our  working  people — I  ob- 
serve that  a  Parisian  turns  off  the  causeway  every  one  he  meets. 
With  a  lady  on  my  arm  I  have  again  and  again  been  turned  into 
the  carriage-way  by  a  man  having  the  look  of  a  gentleman.  In- 
deed, I  have  heard  it  stated  by  an  Englishman,  who  has  resided 
a  good  deal  abroad,  that  the  English  arc  the  most  polite  people  in 
the  world.  I  am  afraid  there  is  some  John  Bull  prejudice  implied, 
in  this  assertion,  even  though  wc  take  politeness  to  mean  not  ex- 
ternal polish,  but  kindness  in  small  matters. — Sargent's  Economy 
of  the  Laboring  Classes. 


THE  PELICAN'. 

Some  years  ago  I  formed  an  acquaintance  with  a  most  benevo- 
lent and  enterprising  English  gentleman  in  Rome.  He  was,  at 
that  time,  fully  bent  on  fitting  out  an  expedition,  from  his  own 
native  land,  to  the  interior  of  Africa,  in  order  to  Christianize  the 
barbarians  of  those  far  distant  parts,  and  to  make  good  English 
farmers  of  them.  Many  an  hour's  conversation  I  had  with  him 
on  his  darling  plan  of  cultivating  Africa.  But  he  could  not  gain 
me  over.  I  placed  before  his  eyes  the  diseases  of  the  climate,  the 
pestilential  swamps,  the  torrents  of  tropical  rain,  the  heat  of  the 
tiery  sun,  and  the  hostility  of  surrounding  tribes,  savage  as  the 
savagest  wild  beasts  of  the  forests.  To  all  this,  he  answered  that 
he  would  try — and  afterwards  he  did  try  on  bis  return  to  Eng- 
land. Having  organized  an  expedition  at  fearful  cost  to  the  coun- 
try, it  proceeded  to  Africa,  he  himself  staying  at  home.  Woeful 
was  its  final  issue.  But  to  the  point.  One  day  whilst  our  con- 
versation turned  upon  the  natural  history  of  the  country,  he  asked 
me  if  I  believed  that  pelicans  fed  their  young  ones  with  the 
blood  from  their  own  breasts.  I  answered  that  it  was  a  nursery 
story.  Then,  sir,  he  said,  let  me  tell  you  that  I  do  believe  it.  A 
person  of  excellent  character,  and  who  had  travelled  far  in  Africa, 
had  assured  him  that  it  was  a  well-known  fact.  Nay,  he  himself, 
with  his  own  eyes,  had  seen  young  pelicans  feeding  ou  their 
mother's  blood.  And  how  did  she  staunch  the  blood,  said  I, 
when  the  young  had  finished  sucking  1 — or  by  what  means  did  the 
mother  get  a  fresh  supply  for  future  meals  1  The  gentleman 
looked  grave.  The  whole  mystery,  sir,  said  I  (and  which,  in 
fact,  is  no  mystery  at  all),  is  simply  this  :  The  old  pelicans  go  to 
sea  for  fish,  and  having  filled  their  large  pouch  with  what  they 
have  caught,  they  return  to  the  nest.  There,  standing  bolt  up- 
right, the  young  ones  press  up  to  them,  and  get  their  breakfast 
from  the  mother's  mouth  ;  the  blood  of  the  captured  fishes  run- 
ning down  upon  the  parent's  breast — and  this  is  all  the  keen 
observer  saw. —  Watertort's  Essays  on  Natural  History. 


THE  CALL  FOR  MORE  MEN. 

The  harvest  of  the  world  never  presented  a  more  inviting  as- 
pect than  it  does  to-day.  Never  could  the  prayer  be  more  oppor- 
tune than  now,  that  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  would  send  forth  more 
laborers  into  his  harvest.  The  Missionary  Herald  contains  stir- 
ring and  pathetic  appeals  from  South  Africa,  China,  India,  and 
the  islands  of  the  sea,  for  missionary  reinforcements.  From  the 
Zulus,  the  united  request  of  the  mission  made  at  their  last  annual 
meeting,  is  again  urged  "  with  deeper  earnestness."  From  India 
we  arc  told,  "  Christians  in  America  and  England  must  expect 
continued  appeals  from  India  for  laborers,  as  ihe  Lord  shall  con- 
tinue to  open  the  door  wider  and  wider.  A  great  impetus  will 
unquestionably  be  given  to  the  missionary  work,  by  this  dreadful 
mutiny  in  the  North."  From  China  we  are  told,  "it  would  per- 
haps give  us  some  more  adequate  ideas  of  its  extent  and  impor- 
tance, if,  instead  of  regarding  it  as  another  kingdom,  wc  regard  it 
as  in  a  manner  another  world,  and  each  of  its  eighteen  provinces 
as  a  separate  kingdom,  some  larger  and  some  smaller  than  the 
United  States."  "Be  assured  we  are  not  in  the  position  of  those 
who  arc  waiting  for  opportunities  to  exercise  our  gifts.  If  our 
efforts  are  few  and  feeble,  ours  alone  is  the  fault.  The  work  is 
not  prospective,  but  present.  A  hundred  of  the  best  men  our 
seminaries  can  furnish,  could  find  ample  employment  for  heart 
and  hand  on  this  plain,  to  say  nothing  of  the  provinces  that  lie 
beyond."  "  Millions  of  perishing  men  are  accessible."  Every- 
thing in  the  condition  of  the  world,  and  the  grand  aspect  of  the 
mission  work  at  home  and  abroad,  indicates  the  speedy  necessity 
of  vastly  enlarged  operations.  Duty  and  policy  alike  enforce 
preparation  on  our  part  to  meet  this  great  demand. — N<.w  York 
Evangelist . 

COMMODORE  STEWART'S  RESIDENCE. 

Commodore  Stewart  resides  at  White  Hill,  adjoining  Borden- 
town,  N.  J.  He  lives  upon  a  farm  of  250  acres,  in  a  plain  coun- 
try cottage,  free  from  ostentation,  the  dwelling  being  on  an  ele- 
vated summit  upon  the  right  bank  of  tho  Delaware,  which  here 
makes  a  sweeping  curve.  A  river  island,  well  cultivated,  is  in 
front,  and  the  scenery,  including  a  view  of  Bordentown,  is  rich 
and  beautiful.  The  distinguished  commodore,  who  has  been  as- 
sociated with  the  navy  for  65  years,  is  now  8U  years  of  age,  and 
more  active  and  vivacious  than  most  men  at  fifty.  His  complex- 
ion is  fresh  and  rubicund,  and  bis  frame  sprightly  and  active.  He 
presides  over  the  navy  yard  at  Philadelphia,  thirty  miles  off',  but 
visits  it  daily,  always  leaving  at  an  early  hour,  and  returning  in 
the  afternoon.  For  the  preservation  of  his  physique  he  is  indebt- 
ed to  an  originally  good  constitution,  but  in  no  less  degree  to  his 
general  intelligence  and  comprehension  of  the  laws  of  life  and 
health,  and  to  a  prudent,  temperate  and  active  life. — N.  Y.  Herald. 


BALLOT'S    PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM    COMPANION. 
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EasilT  Do*B.— There  In  not  a  village  or  town  In  the  country  po  (imrill,  but 
Hint  n  chin  of  twelve  Bubsorlban  miKht  be  Badly  obtained  for  '*  Ballon1!  Pic- 
torial," and  tlm  work  lm  tbtiM  |ir<"'iirr.l  rorr-rich  nt  two  i»oi,i,aiw  :i  y<  nr,  b™lil«« 
n  ffftMi*  copy  t»  ttiu  ptTKon  who  hmhIh  the  namtm  and  money.  Any  f  enion  de- 
xlrliig  lo  form  a  club,  can  have  wimple  copied  ««nt  free  of  charge,  by  mi. ding 
iiH  a  Him  to  tliat  effect, 


Ifioitorial  fWrlangr. 


At  (i  recent  meeting  of  tho  First  Congregational  Society  of 
Qaiucy,  liberty  was  granted  to  the  Mends  of  tlw  Inte  Dr.  Lnnt,  to 
erect  a  mural  monamonl  of  marblo  on  the  west  wall  of  tin-  church 

(directly  opposite  In  ChoSG  "I  Ex-ProridontR  John  Ailuin-i  an. I 
John  Quincy  Adams),  in  romim'inorntion  of  him  who  had  been 
so  Ion;;  their  able,  devout  and  faithful  pastor. Information  is 

received  of  the  confiscation,  by  the  Austrian  government,  of  nil 

the  property  of  Louis  Kossuth  within  its  pouch, Tho  Coarl 

Journal  says,  that  the  heir  apparent  is  beginning  to  bo  gradually 
initiated  into  court  life.  Tho  prince  is  occasionally  present  at  the 
queen's  dinner-table  twice  or  thrice  a  week. Kistori's  incceN 

at  Madrid  has  been  immense.  Her  benefit  produced  17,000  francs, 
or  $.'1200  in  cash,  a  diadom  set  with  142  diamonds,  said  to  bo 
worth  8000  or  10,000  francs,  presented  by  the  queen  after  the  third 
act  of   Phrodra,  and    the   director  gflVB   her  a  splendid   diamond 

bracelet. A  new  prize  domestic  drama  is  playing  at  the  City 

of  London  Theatre.  It  is  called  "Lucy  Wentworth:  or,  The 
Village  Born  Beauty." The  passion  of  Normans  for  law  pro- 
ceedings is  well  known,  and  a  curious  example  of  it  was  exhibited, 
recently,  before  the  civil  tribunal  of  Elbeuf.  A  peasant  of  u 
neighboring  village  brought  mi  action  against  a  neighbor,  to  re- 
cover sixty  francs  damages  for  having  struck  a  pig;,  his  property  ; 
tho  defendant  pleaded  that  the  blows  be  had  given  the  pig;  had 
not  hurt  the  animal,  and  that,  besides,  it  was  transgressing  near 
his  garden.     After  bearing;  numerous  witnesses  on  both  sides,  the 

tribunal  dismissed  the  action. At  Columbia,  S.  C,  a  terrible 

light  occurred  ono  night  between  ft  line-bloodied  stallion  and  a 
jack,  which  tore  one  of  tho  horse's  cars  out  by  the  roots,  and  then 

seizing  him  by  the  throat,  made  a  finish  of  him. A  Pesth   pa- 

por  says  there  bavo  been  106  bankruptcies  in  Vienna  during  the 

last  two  months. Mr.  Peter  Spenec,  of  Manchester,  proposes 

the  abolition  both  of  chimneys  and  smoke  altogether.  The  plan 
is,  to  hrtvc  smoke  drains  under  the  streets,  just  ns  there  arc  drains 

for  water  at  present. If  the  newspapers  are  to  be  believed, 

John  Stuart's  apple-trees,  somewhere  in  Georgia,  are  now  laden 

with  their  third  crop  of  fruit  this  season. By  the  completion 

of  the  submarine  telegraph  between  the  island  of  Sardinia  and  the 
coast  of  Africa,  the  European  and  African  continents  (the  former 
is  already  connected  with  Sardinia)  are  brought  into  telegraphic 
communication.  The  new  line  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
in  length,  and  extends  from  Cape  Spartivento,  the  most  southern 
point  in  Sardinia,  to  Bonah,  on  the  coast  of  Algiers. A  com- 
pany of  experienced  shipbuilders  from  Maine  hftve  purchased  a 
ship-yard  in  Howard,  Wisconsin,  and  arc  now  engaged  in  getting 
out  the  timber  for  an  ocean  vessel. Information  has  been  re- 
ceived ftt  the  state  department  from  Bremen,  that  44,951  emigrants 
have  left  that  port  between  the  1st  of  January  and  the  15th  of 
October,  1857,  for  America.  The  number  of  ships  employed  in 
conveying  passengers  was  171. John  C.  Brcckcnridge,  vice- 
president  of  the  United  States,  has  sold  his  residence  in  Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky,  to  Rev.  "W.  C.  Dandy,  of  Maysville.  Washington 
will,  for  some  years  at  least,  he  the  residence  of  Mi*.  Brecken- 

ridge. It  is  a  custom  to  bind  a  thread  on  one's  finger  for  the 

sake  of  remembering  anything.  This  is  a  very  ancient  practice, 
for  we  read,  Deuteronomy  6  :  8,  "And  thou  shalt  bind  them  for 
a  sign  upon  thy  hands,  and  they  shall  be  as  frontlets  between 

thine  eyes." A  lady  at  Mobile  having  lost  her  teeth,  found 

them  in  tho  craw  of  a  turkey,  after  killing  seven  turkeys  not 
guilty. The  Syracuse  Courier  says : — "  Hereafter,  it  is  under- 
stood, all  locomotives  built  for  the  Hudson  River  and  Camden 

and  Amboy  Railroads  will  be  coal-burners." A  California 

puper  says  that  the  Chinamen  recently  arrested,  near  Horsetown, 
for  robbing  sluices,  were  not  hung,  but,  after  being  severely 
flogged,  their  ears  were  cut  off!    .The  flogging  was  performed  by 

two  hired  Indians,  and  tho  cropping  by  a  white  man. It  is 

stated  that  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E%Gladstone,  member  of  parlia- 
ment, is  engaged  on  a  poetic  translation  of  the  Iliad  of  Homer. 
That,  we  think,  "after  Pope,"  a  rather  bold  undertaking,  unless 
the  right  honorable  gentleman  is  ambitious  of  a  dusty  corner  on 

the  shelf. The  anthracite  coal  trade  of  Pennsylvania,  which, 

in  1S20,  amounted  to  only  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  tons,  has 
already  swelled  to  more  than  six  millions  of  tons,  of  an  annual 
value  of  thirty  millions  of  dollars. 


A  queer  Notion. — The  Norfolk  papers,  in  announcing  that  a 
man  named  Bartholomew  has  been  fined  and  imprisoned  in  that 
city  for  shooting  and  wounding  T.  T.  Cropper,  state  that  on  the 
trial  it  was  proven  that  the  prisoner  believed  he  was  a  descendant 
of  the  royal  family  of  France,  and  that  it  was  a  condescension  in 
him  to  speak  to  common  men.  He  was  kicked  when  a  boy  by  a 
colt,  which  injured  his  intellect. 


Sherry  Wine. — The  grape  crop  in  Xeres,  Spain,  1ms  been 
wholly  destroyed  this  season.  These  are  tho  grapes  from  which 
sherry  wine  is  manufactured ;  and  yet  the  manufacturers  will 
contrive  to  cobble  up  some  sort  of  wine,  and  pass  it  off  for  sherry 
cobblers  about. 


A  new  Drug. — They  say  that  hay  is  a  drug  at  Gardiner,  Me., 
at  eight  dollars  a  ton.  It  is  a  kind  of  drug  that  starving  horses 
never  object  to  be  physicked  with. 


(Sffilaijsior  (PsatljetingB. 

Walker1    fiilibn  tci  force  numbi  t     even  oi  i  sbl  hundred  men. 

J;iek  Bond,  the  aotoriom  hunk  robber,  is  in  priion  al  Nova 
S'otia. 

A  young  lad}  in  Cincinnati  lately  died  from  bleeding  nt  the 
iioso.  ffiifle  landing,  tho  blood  rushed  from  both  nostrils  in  a 
stream. 

The  bite  Dr.  Daniel  Collin-,  of  William  burg,  loft  by  Ins  will 
$12,000  Ml  a  school  fund  for  tb.ii  town,  and  STOOD  lo  the  Ameri- 
can ( lolonjxntion  Society. 

Deacon  Richmond  of  Buckland,  Mo  ..  l<<  t  time  cows,  that 
were  bitten  by  a  mad  f"\,  Mid  ns  the  fox  was  afterwards  found 
dond,  ii  i ■  supposed  he  bit  himself. 

The  citizens  of  Muscatine,   [own,  are   o  tronblcd  with  wolves 

that  they  have  called  a    meeting   for  tin-    purpose   of  getting   up  a 
grand  wolf  hunt. 

S.  L,  Blosi  of  Bethlehem,  Conn.,  has  caught  in  a  trap  a  black 
ongle  eight  feet  ami  ten  inches  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  wing-,  three 
fed  from  bill  to  tail,  and  with  quills  thirty-two  inches  long. 

At  Dover,  Maine,  some  persons  charged  with  placing  obstruc- 
tion on  the  track  of  tho  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad,  were  con- 
victed and  sentenced  to  the  State  Prison  for  life. 

Wo  notice  that  the  manager  of  the  Western  Bank  of  Scotland, 
in  announcing  the  failure  of  that  institution  to  llic  shareholders 
commences  bis  circular  with   "  Ladic  I  and  ( ientlemon  !" 

Murdoch,  the  actor,  has  made  un  engagement  lo  play  seventy 
consecutive  nights  in  New  Orleans,  St.  Louis,  and  Cincinnati,  for 
which  be  is  to  receive  ten  thousand  dollars. 

An  extensive  service  of  glass  has  been  made  in  New  York  for 
the  captain  general  of  Porto  Rico.  The  service  consists  of  2000 
pieces,  of  elegant  workmanship,  each  piece  engraved  with  the 
royal  arms  of  Spain. 

The  Calais,  Maine,  Advertiser  says  an  infant  a  few  hours  old 
was  found  in  the  yard  of  Mr.  Horatio  Jenkins,  one  day  lately. 
When  discovered  a  liog  was  nosing  it  round  and  had  eaten  part 
of  it.     The  mayor  and  marshal  had  the  child  buried. 

Mr.  J.  Ward  of  Newton  Centre,  has  obtained  from  his  orchard, 
the  present  season,  six  hundred  barrels  of  apples,  principally 
Baldwins  and  russets,  which  he  has  disposed  of  for  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars  cash. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  real  estate  in  Albany  for  the  present 
year,  is  $19,207,368,  which  is  an  increase  of  $1,178,930  over  the 
last  year ;  and  the  personal  property  is  valued  at  $5,659,296, 
showing  an  increase  of  $782,497  during  the  same  time. 

A  Mrs.  Loomis  of  Albany  procured  from  a  druggist  what  she 
supposed  to  be  powdered  rhubarb,  which  she  gave  to  her  child. 
Soon  afterwards  it  was  seized  with  the  most  violent  spasms,  and 
despite  the  most  skilful  medical  aid,  died  that  day.  Instead  of 
rhubarb  it  was  the  purest  kind  of  opium. 

The  keeper  of  a  hotel  in  Cincinnati  has  a  most  desirable  hoard- 
er. He  has  lived  there  for  the  last  five  years,  and  during  that  time 
has  never  varied  more  than  ten  minutes  from  nine  o'clock,  on  the 
morning  of  the  last  day  of  even-  month,  in  paying  his  board  bill ! 
The  panic  has  not  affected  his  regularity. 

The  farmers  of  New  Jersey  have  been  busy  for  some  time  past, 
husking  their  corn.  The  crop  is  probably  the  largest  ever  raised 
in  the  State,  and  almost  every  fanner  has  been  obliged  to  build 
new  cribs — the  old  ones,  which  had  been  large  enough  heretofore, 
being  altogether  insufficient  for  the  great  crop  of  this  year. 

At  the  fourth  agricultural  fair  of  California,  held  in  Stockton 
last  September,  the  first  premium  for  the  best  pair  of  carriage 
horses  was  awarded  to  Dr.  E.  S.  Holden,  formerly  of  Boston.  A 
premium  was  also  awarded  to  the  same  gentleman  for  the  best 
collection  of  California  birds,  stuffed  and  mounted. 

A  party  of  hunters,  consisting  of  forty  gentlemen  from  Albe- 
marle, Va.,  with  over  fifty  hounds,  are  on  a  grand  deer  hunt  in  the 
mountains  of  Augusta.  These  gentlemen  go  out  every  fall,  and 
usually  have  fine  success.  When  last  heard  from  they  had  killed 
twelve  deer  and  one  bear. 

At  several  places  in  southern  New  Jersey  an  enormous  amount 
of  white  cedar  timber  is  found  buried  below  the  marshy  ground, 
in  the  salt  water,  sound  and  fit  for  use,  and  a  considerable  busi- 
ness is  carried  on  in  mining  this  timber  and  splitting  it  into  shin- 
gles for  market. 

A  singular  and  fatal  accident  happened  to  Mr.  Henry  Lingo  of 
Mercer  county,  Pa.,  one  day  lately.  He  was  eating  buckwheat 
cakes,  when  he  partially  swallowed  a  needle  that  stuck  in  his 
throat.  Every  effort  was  made  to  extricate  it,  but  without  success, 
and  he  died  from  the  effects  of  it  a  day  or  two  after. 

A  little  child  of  William  M.  Waters  of  Charlton,  named  Fred- 
crick,  three  years  old,  a  short  time  since  drank  a  small  quantity 
of  hair  dye,  which  instantly  commenced  its  work  of  destruction. 
All  efforts  of  a  skilful  physician  proved  unavailing,  and  after  a 
violent  sickness  of  about  thirty-six  hours,  the  little  sufferer 
breathed  his  last. 

A  maiden  lady  in  Westport,  who  is  possessed  of  considerable 
real  estate,  on  being  called  upon  to  pay  her  highway  tax  for  the 
present  year,  claimed  an  equal  privilege  with  the  lords  of  creation, 
of  working  it  out  upon  the  highway,  and  actually  appeared  with 
hoe  in  hand  and  discharged  her  duty  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
surveyor. 

The  miners  at  Alleghany  town,  California,  had  a  jolly  time 
recently,  in  consequence  of  the  drainage  of  the  Bay  State  and 
Knickerbocker  claims,  which  diggings  "  s piling  aleak,"  in  April 
last,  and  stopped  operations.  Since  that  time,  six  men  have  been 
kept  employed  day  and  night  cutting  a  drain  tunnel  a  distance  of 
three  hundred  feet. 

A  lad,  the  son  of  Mr.  Christopher  Sharp  of  Belvidere,  in  run- 
ning across  the  play  ground  of  the  school  in  which  he  was  a  pupil, 
ran  against  another  boy  coining  rapidly  towards  him.  Their  beads 
came  in  contact,  and  he  was  struck  in  the  temple.  He  went  home, 
and  in  a  few  hours  became  delirious,  and  died  in  three  days  after- 
wards. 

Both  parties  in  the  civil  war  now  raging  in  Yucatan,  are  perpe- 
trating savage  excesses.  The  troops  of  the  government  party 
spare  neither  men,  women  nor  children,  and  are  allowed  to  perpe- 
trate the  most  abominable  deeds.  The  revolutionists,  on  the 
other  hand,  liberate  the  prisoners  in  the  public  prisons,  and  put 
arms  into  their  hands,  receiving  them  into  their  own  ranks. 

Peter  Gales  was  tried  in  Cincinnati  lately  for  "trigamy,"  three 
women  appearing  in  court  and  claiming  him  as  husband  ;  but  the 
court  discharged  the  poor  fellow  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  con- 
spiracy against  him.  The  reporter  says,  "  This  is  the  first  in- 
stance we  remember  in  which  three  females  were  enabled  to  agree 
upon  a  course  of  action  against  a  man  for  whom  they  had  pro- 
fessed to  entertain  a  tender  regard." 


Jforcign  Stems. 

The  British  government  bn-  granted  a  pension  of  -£30  a  vear  to 
the  mother  of  too  hue  Mr.  Hugh  Miller. 

The  Turk)  b  i upon  constructing*  line 

oj  telegraph  from  Constantinople  to  Bauorob,  on  the  Persian 
Gulf,  passing  by  Bagdad. 

Dr.  K.  Luther,  of  tho  Observatory  ut  Bilk,  mar  Dusseldorf,  has 
discovered  another  (the  fiftieth)  new  planet,  belonging  to  tin 
tern  of  D*1 ii  Mar-  and  Jnpiter. 

The  Mar  eUles  journals  state  thai  what  were  considered,  lately, 
of  earthquake,  have  turned  out  to  bo  nothing  but  the  blast- 
ing  -■!    ome  nnnsnally  bog"-  mine,  si  LaJolietre. 

The  nuinberof  condemnations  to  death  in  Prussia  last  year  wm« 
forty-eight,  of  which  twenty-eix  have  been  carried  into  execution, 
eight  commuted,  and  fourteen  -lill  remain  in  ra  pense. 

Military  enlistments  having  taken  place  in    ome  of  the  > 
cantons  foro  pretended  Britum  Legion, tho  English  representative 
I m#  declared  i"  the  federal  council  that  no  such  legion  u  in  cx- 
istence. 

The  Senate    Academicus  of  tho  University  of  Edinburgh  have 

di  d    tho   tutorial  lystem,  by  the  appointment  of  n  cla>*  tutor 

to  each  of  the  following  cln    c    in  the  Faculty  of  Arts: — Greek, 
Humanity,  Mathematics  and  J. ogle. 


*anos  of  (Bolo. 


We  arc  near  ingratitude  when  a  benefit  weighs  upon  us. — 

Madame  de  Lespina    • , 

Truth  often  dutplea  ■  lively  soul,  but  it  always  per- 
suades a  just  mind. — Madam*  dt  /•'•■■ 

....  Wo  mast  confess  the  fault-  of  our  favorite,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain credit  to  our  prai  -e-  of  hi     excellencies. — Johnson. 

....  Truth  is  tho  most  powerful  thing  in  the  world,  nncc  fic- 
tion can  only  please  by  its  resemblance  to  it. — Shaftesbury. 

....  Men  can  be  estimated  by  those  who  know  them  not,  only 
as  they  are  represented  by  those  who  know  them. — Johnson. 

....  Poets  are  mad  to  have  given  Love  a  torch,  a  Imw,  and  a 
quiver;  the  power  of  that  god  only  resides  in  hi-  bandage. — Xinon. 

Nothing  disposes  ns  better  to  confidence,  to  the  pleasures 

of  intimacy,  than  a  common  subject  of  suffering;  thus  our  com- 
panions in  misfortune  become  almost  always  our  friends. — Madame 
Ktisc  Voiart. 

....  The  passions  of  mankind  are  partly  protective,  partly  be- 
neficent, like  the  chaff  and  grain  of  the  corn  ;  but  none  without  their 
use,  none  without  nobleness  when  seen  in  balanced  unitv  with  the 
rest  of  the  spirit  which  they  are  charged  to  defend. — Rushin. 

....  Envy  is  as  malignant  in  a  paltry  waiting  wench  as  in  the 
vainest  or  most  ambitious  lady  of  the  court.  It  is  always  an  in- 
fallible mark  of  the  basest  nature  ;  and  merit  in  the  lowest,  as  well 
as  in  the  highest  station,  must  feel  the  shaft  of  envy's  constant 
agents — falsehood  and  slander. — Macklin. 


Joker's  iStrtjget. 

Will  Russia  salve  cure  a  musical  strain  ? 

When  is  a  tired  man  like  a  thief?     When  he  needs  a  resting. 

Marriage  is  defined  by  some  one  to  be — two  nods  and  a  five- 
dollar  prayer. 

Old  Sir  James  Herring  was  remonstrated  with  for  not  rising 
earlier.  "  I  can  make  up  my  mind  to  it,"  said  he,  "  but  I  cannot 
make  up  my  body." 

When  Lady  Wallace  sent  a  polite  note  to  Mr.  Harris,  of  Covent 
Garden,  offering  him  a  comedy  for  nothing,  he  observed  that  her 
ladyship  knew  the  exact  value  of  it. 

Grindoff  (Miller  and  his  Men),  in  a  London  theatre  once  pnt 
this  interesting  query  : — "Is  those  sacks  disposed  of  as  I  ordered  .'" 
To  which  Golotz  as  elegantly  replied,  "  Yes,  they  is." 

People  who  make  puns  are  like  wanton  boys  that  pnt  coppers 
on  the  railroad  track.  They  amuse  themselves  and  other  children, 
but  ^thcir  little  trick  may  upset  a  freight  train  of  conversation  for 
t'le  sake  of  a  battered  witticism. 

An  advertisement  appears  in  some  of  the  Boston  papers,  offer- 
ing a  handsome  reward  for  the  recovery  of  a  crow  which  was  lost 
from  Brookhne.  The  missing  bird,  in  the  words  of  the  advertise- 
ment, can  be  identified  by  his  conversational  powers,  being  in  the 
habit  of  addressing  passers  in  the  human  voice. 


THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 

THE    FAVORITE   WEEKLY   MISCELLANEOUS    JOURNAL. 

DESIGNED  FOR   THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

This  loDg  established  and  well  known  weekly  paper,  after  tictlve  years  of  on- 
equalled  prosperity  and  popularity,  has  become  a  "household  word  ;I  from 
Maine  to  California,  gladdening  the  fireside  of  rich  and  poor,  in  town  and 
country,  all  over  the  wide  extent  of  the  United  States.  It  should  be  a  weekly- 
visitor  to  every  American  home,  because 

0s"  It  is  just  such  a  paper  as  any  father,  brother,  or  friend  would  intro- 
duce to  the  iamily  circle. 

0=-  It  if  printed  on  the  finest  satin-surfaced  paper,  with  new  type,  and  in 
a  neat  and  beautiful  style. 

[£7=*  It  is  of  the  mammoth  size,  yet  contains  no  advertisements  in  its  eight 
super  royal  pages. 

\fy~  It  is  devoted  to  news,  tales,  poems,  stories  of  the  sea,  discoveries,  mis- 
cellany, wit  and  humor. 

tCr~  It  is  carefully  edited  by  M.  M.  Ballou,  who  has  sixteen  years  editorial 
experience  in  Boston. 

\ry=-  It  contains  in  its  large,  well  filled  and  deeply  interesting  pages  not  one 
vulgar  word  or  line. 

(TJ/=*  It  numbers  among  its  regular  contributors  the  best  male  and  female 
writers  in  the  country. 

\Cr~  Its  tales,  while  they  absorb  the  reader,  cultivate  a  taste  for  all  that  is 
good  and  beautiful  in  humanity. 

\Cr'  It  is  acknowledged  that  the  good  influence  of  such  a  paper  in  the  home 
circle  is  almost  incalculable. 

rO™  Its  suggestive  pages  provoke  in  the  young  an  inquiring  spirit,  and  add 
to  their  store  of  knowledge. 

in?5*  Its  columns  are  free  from  politics  and  all  jarring  topics,  its  object  being 
to  make  home  happy. 

Er"  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  it  has  for  years  been  so  popular  a  favorite 
throughout  the  country. 

TERMS:— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year S2  00 

i  subscribers,   "       "     7  00 

10  <;  «       "     15  CO 

Any  person  sending  us  twelve  subscribers  at  the  last  rate,  shall  receive  tho 
thirteenth  copy  gratis. 

rO=-  One  copy  of  The  Flag  of  ode  Unhw,  and  one  copy  of  Balloc's  Picto- 
rial, to  one  address,  for  -S4  a  year. 

Any  postmaster  can  receive  a  copy  of  the  paper  to  his  own  address  at  the 
lowest  club  rates,     ft^"  Sample  copies  sent  when  desired. 

Published  every  Saturday,  by  M.  M.  BALLOU, 

No.  22  Winter  Street,  Boston. 
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STATION  IlOliSi:,  HOTEL  AND  STEAMBOAT  LANDING, 

rouse's  point,  new  tork. 
The  brilliant  picture  below  wna  drawn  for  us  upon  the  spot  by 
Mr.  Kilhurn,  and  faithfully  represents  one  of  the  most  interesting 
localities  in  the  United  States.  In  the  view  we  are  looking  south. 
At  the  point  where  the  steamboat  is  lying  in  the  distance  is  seen 
tlio  depot  of  the  Champlain  and  St.  Lawrenco  -Railroad.  Tho 
hotel  which  appears  in  the  right  of  our  view  is  situated  at  the  ex- 
treme point  of  tho  pier,  and  adjoins  tho  station  of  tho  Ogdensburg 
Railroad,  which  is  not  represented  in  tho  picture.  Rouse's  Point 
is  located  in  a  very  level  tract  of  country,  tho  whole  region  being 
flat  and  unpicturesque,  and  but  little  higher  than  the  level  of  Lake 
Champlain.  The  land  upon  which  the  fort  in  this  neighborhood 
was  commenced,  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  Ashbur- 
ton  treaty.  The  fort  is  now  in  the  process  of  completion,  about 
three  thousand  men  being  employed  on  it.  The  village  makes  a 
very  pretty  appearance  as  it  stretches  along  in  the  distance,  with 
its  chimneys  and  trees  reflected  in  tho  water.  Tho  village  is  in 
Clinton  county,  and  at  the  head  of  Lake  Champlain,  at  tho  ex- 
tromo  northeast  corner  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Tho  cars  of 
the  Now  York  Central  Railroad  cross  the  lako  by  a  bridge  up- 
wards of  5000  feet  in  length;  the  centra  of  which,  almost  300 
foot  in  length,  consists  of  a  species  of  boat  or  floating  bridge, 
so  arranged  that  the  passing  of  the  cars  is  not  affected  by  any  rise 
or  fall  in  the  water.  Except  when  the  cars  are  crossing,  it  is  kept 
open  or  swung  round,  so  as  not  to  interrupt  navigation  on  the 
lako.  Tho  'cost  of  tho  bridge,  independent  of  the  floating  por- 
tion, was  about  300,000  dollars.  Lake  Champlain  is  about  130 
miles  in  length.  Its  breadth  varies  from  half  a  mile  to  ten  miles, 
and  its  dopth  from  50  to  280  feet.  If  wo  include  tho  expanse  em- 
bracing tho  large  islands,  the  breadth  in  its  widest  part  will  amount 
to  15  miles.   Its  coast  line,  including  all  its  windings  and  turnings, 


is  estimated  at  280  miles.  The  principal  streams  flowing  into  it 
aro  the  Sarauac,  Chazy,  Au  Sable,  Missisquoi,  and  Winooski, 
tho  outlet  of  Lakes  George  and  Wood,  and  other  creeks.  Its 
principal  outlet  is  the  Sorcl  or  Richelieu  River,  which  discharges 
its  waters  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  about  50  miles  below  Montreal. 
It  contains  many  islands,  among  which  may  bo  mentioned  North 
and  South  Hero,  La  Motte  and  Schuyler.  The  Vermont  shores 
of  this  lake  arc  for  the  most  part  fertile  and  highly  cultivated, 
while  those  of  New  York  are  wild,  rocky  and  barren,  rising  into 
vast  mountains,  interspersed  with  lakes,  but  containing  few  or  no 
bottom  lands.  In  favorable  weather,  Lake  Champlain  presents  to 
the  traveller  views  of  surpassing  beauty  and  magnificence,  many 
of  the  principal  peaks,  both  of  the  Adirondack  group  in  New 
York,  and  of  the  Green  Mountains  in  Vermont  being  visible  from 
the  steamboats  as  they  pass  from  one  extremity  to  the  other  Its 
waters  abound  with  salmon,  trout,  pike,  and  other  fish.  Lake 
Champlain  affords  excellent  commercial  facilities.  By  means  of 
the  Chambly  Canal  and  Sorcl  River  improvements,  a  free  naviga- 
tion has  been  opened,  both  with  the  great  lakes  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Champlain  Canal,  by  con- 
necting it  "with  the  Hudson  River  and  Erie  Canal,  secures  an  un- 
interrupted water  communication  with  New  York  city,  and  the 
principal  towns  in  the  interior  of  the  State.  Tho  total  amount  of 
the  commerce  of  the  lake,  in  1 851 ,  was  valued  at  above  $26,000,000 
and  has  greatly  increased,  of  conrse,  since.  In  that  sum  was  in- 
cluded about  10,000  tons  of  iron  ore,  9000  tons  of  blown  and  bar 
iron,  and  nearly  3000  tons  of  pig  iron  from  New  York,  and  above 
116,000,000  feet  of  lumber,  chiefly  from  Canada,  all  of  which 
passed  from  the  lake  to  the  Champlain  Canal.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  entire  commerce  of  Lake  Champlain,  in  the  year  above 
named,  employed  about  200,000  tons  of  shipping,  and  1 2,000  men. 
The  navigable  waters  of  the  United   States,  gulfs,  buys,  rivers, 


and  lakes,  arc  among  the  most  remarkable  features  of  our  coun- 
try, and  the  source  of  almost  incalculable  wealth.  No  portion  of 
the  globe  is  more  favored  in  this  respect.  There  are  3620  miles 
of  shore  line  on  the  northern  lakes  alone.  The  whole  of  the 
United  States  north  of  the  42d  parallel  of  latitude  is  dotted  over 
with  beautifully  transparent  sheets  of  water  of  varying  sizes,  from 
a  few  miles  in  circumference  to  those  majestic  inland  seas  which 
separate  British  America  from  the  United  States  and  which  chiefly 
merit  notice  in  a  national  point  of  view.  The  fire  great  lakes  are 
navigable  by  steamers  of  the  heaviest  tonnage,  and  by  sailing  ves- 
sels of  large  capacity,  affording  a  continuous  navigation  of  1100 
miles,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  Welland  Canal  around  the  Falls  of 
Niagara,  and  that  around  Sault  St.  Man,-,  furnish  an  inland  ship 
navigation  of  1600  miles.  The  interior  of  the  United  States  is 
also  veined  by  some  of  the  grandest  rivers  on  the  globe.  Almost 
exactly  through  its  middle,  from  the  summit  of  the  great  table- 
land of  Minnesota,  runs  the  Mississippi  for  3000  miles,  like  the 
trunk  of  a  great  tree,  with  its  roots  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  its 
branches  extending  cast  to  tho  Alleghanies,  and  west  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  receiving  the  tribute  of  a  hundred  other  great  and  im- 
portant streams.  And  this  is  only  one,  although  the  greatest,  of 
our  magnificent  water  courses.  These  natural  advantages  have 
aided  in  the  development  of  the  wealth  and  resources  of  our  coun- 
try to  an  extraordinary  degree.  The  application  of  steam  to  river 
navigation,  occurring  with  this  century,  gave  an  astonishing  impe- 
tus to  the  nation.  But  it  was  reserved  for  another  application  of 
steam  to  make  America  the  marvel  of  the  world.  The  railway 
system  inaugurated  a  new  era  of  things.  We  have  now,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  great  arteries  of  trade  and  travel,  our  mighty  rivers, 
veins  of  iron  intersecting  the  States  in  every  dire«tion,  crossing 
and  combining  with  each  other,  and  affording  every  possible  facil- 
ity for  tran? porta tion  and  intercommunication. 
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[Written  for  Holloa's  Pictorial.] 

1TCEI1B  BDIRMm  IMBA^OTs 

— OK, — 

A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  WEST. 
by  mrs.  0.  f.  geurt. 

[continued.] 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Ifoel 

That  on  the  fountain  of  my  heart  a  seal 
Is  sat,  to  keep  its  waters  puro  and  bright 
For  thco. — Shelley. 

The  long  summer  da)'  was  almost  gone.  The  sun  hung  low  in 
the  horizon"  and  the  far-off  west  glowed  like  a  soa  of  fire,  with 
wave  on  wave  of  crimson,  and  amber,  and  royal  purple.  Rose 
Lake  stood  gazing  at  its  glory  from  the  place  where  she  had  been 
whiling  away  a  part  of  the  afternoon.  Tired  of  her  father's  grim 
aspect,  and  old  Margery's  congratulations  upon  her  engagement, 
she  had  wandered  from  the  cabin,  passed  the  shadows  of  the  thick 
woods,  crossed  the  narrowest  point  of  the  barrens,  which  were 
there  not  more  than  half  a  mile  wide,  and  struck  into  a  hazel- 
prairie,  where  she  had  sometimes  been  before,  in  search  of  flowers 
or  fruit.  On,  on,  on,  she  waded  through  the  coarse  grass,  now 
stopping  to  thrust  aside  the  arrowy  stems  of  the  flower,  lest  she 
should  crash  their  life  out  with  her  feet;  or  to  watch  a  cloud  of 
insects  humming  over  some  blossom,  whose  hue  they  had  taken ; 
or  listen,  half-startled,  to  a  distant  king-fisher,  whose  note  rang 
out  on  the  air  like  the  watchman's  rattle  she  used  to  hear  in  her 
native  city;  or  look,  as  she  had  a  hundred  times,  at  the  gorgeous 
prairie  bloom,  which,  was  then  in  the  heat  of  the  mid-summer,  red, 
with  a  dash  of  gold.  Clusters  of  hazel,  and  furze,  and  sassafras 
bushes,  overrun  with  green  tangles  of  grape  and  hop  vines,  rose 
around  her,  and  tall  shrubs  bent  under  the  weight  of  luscious  ber- 
ries. Hastily  forming  a  rude  basket  of  twigs,  she  lined  it  with 
fresh  leaves,  and  began  to  gather  the  rich  fruitage,  tempting  as  the 
golden  apples  of  the  Hesperides.  Amid  the  soft,  tremulous  shad- 
ows which  went  drifting  over  the  prairie,  the  balmy  breezes  that 
fanned  her  cheek,  and  all  the  other  sweet  influences  of  nature, 
Rose  o-radually  lost  sight  of  her  hollow  betrothal  and  the  desolate 
future  that  stretched  out  before  her,  and  grew  calm  and  content. 
Hours  slipped  by,  but  she  did  not  heed  their  flight,  till  looking  up, 
she  saw  it  was  almost  sunset. 

"  Can  it  be  I  have  staid  so  long  V  she  said  to  herself.  "  I  must 
start  for  home,  but  there  is  one  cluster  of  berries  I  will  have  before 
I  go."  And  turning,  she  lifted  her  eyes  to  a  bunch,  which  hung 
provokingly  above  her  reach.  She  sprang  toward  it,  and  caught 
only  the  leaves  of  the  bough  that  bore  it.  "  How  vexatious !"  she 
exclaimed,  and  made  another  and  another  ineffectual  leap.  She 
was  very  beautiful  as  she  paused  there,  her  superbly  moulded 
figure  as  full  of  lithe  grace  as  that  of  an  Arabian  girl,  and  poised 
on  one  foot ;  her  plump,  brown  arms  extended,  with  the  tip  of  one 
forefinger  just  touching  the  obstinate  branch;  her  olive  cheek 
flushed  with  a  richer  glow  than  that  of  the  prairie-rose  near  her; 
her  dark  eyes  kindling  with  excitement ;  her  dewy  lips  dimpling 
with  smiles ;  her  gipsey  hat  falling  back,  and  her  long,  midnight 
hair,  which  had  broken  loose,  sweeping  in  glossy  masses  around 
her. 

"What  a  beautiful  creature!"  murmured  a  stranger,  who  had 
"been  watching  her  from  behind  a  leafy  parapet.  "  Now  I  have  a 
good  chance  to  introduce  myself.     I'll  make  the  best  of  it." 

The  next  moment  the  refractory  bough  was  bent  downward, 
and  a  hand  larger  than  Rose  Lake's,  but  well-shaped,  dropped  the 
coveted  cluster  of  berries  into  her  basket.  The  girl  looked  round, 
half-terrified.  There  stood  a  young  man,  tall,  stately,  and  yet 
graceful.     His  face  was  frank,  manly,  handsome ;  the  large  blue 

eyes  fixed  admiringly  on  her,  had  a  strange  fascination  in  their 

gaze ;  the  brow  was  broad  and  massive,  and  the  mouth  proud  and 

decided,  but  indicating  depths  of  tenderness  in  the  heart  beneath. 

He  wore  a  neatly-fitting  hunting-suit  of  gray  cloth,  and  a  broad- 

brimmed  straw  hat,  which  he  removed  as  he  approached  Rose. 

The  girl  colored,  as  he  said,  archly : 

"  I  don't  know  but  I  ought  to  apologize  for  my  intrusion." 
"No,  no,  indeed,"  replied  Rose;  "you  have  done  me  a  great 

service.    I  was  bent  on  having  that  bunch  of  berries,  but  I  bolieve 

I  never  could  have  reached  them  alone.     I  am  much  obliged  to 

you,  sir." 

"  Don't  thank  me,"  interposed  the  stranger;  "the  gratitude  is 

all  on  my  side.     I  have  been  wandering  in  solitude  since  morning. 

It  is  I  who  should  feel  thankful  to  have  this  monotony  broken  up 

by  such  a  meeting,  and  I  assure  you  I  am  delighted." 

Rose  blushed  more  deeply  than  before,  not  so  much  at  his  words 

as  at  the  respectful  yet  earnest  admiration  of  his  look. 

"  You  have  been  quite  successful  in  your  search  for  hemes,"  he 

resumed. 

"  Yes ;  my  basket  is  full.    It  was  my  ambition  to  fill  it,  and  with 

your  aid  I  have.     I  must  go  home  now." 
The  stranger  seemed  disappointed. 

"  Home !"  he  echoed  ;  "  may  I  ask  where  your  home  is  ?" 
As  he -spoke,  he  noticed  that  the  bloom  and  light  passed  from 

the  girl's  face,  and  a  kind  of  shiver  crept  over  her  frame. 

"O,"  she  said,  sadly,  "'tis  two  miles  from  here,  I  should  think, 

beyond  the  barrens.     If  I  don't  hasten,  night  will  overtake  me 

before  I  get  there.     Good-by,  sir !"     And  she  turned  from  him. 
"  Stay,"  said  the  stranger,  hurriedly  following  her,  not  with  the 

boldness  of  Basil  le  Croix,  but  the  knightly  deference  of  a  true 


gentleman;  "wo  must  not  part  thus.  I  am  anxious  to  know  more 
of  the  pleasant  vision  that  has  crossed  my  path.  May  I  not  walk 
with  you  as  you  go  homeward  ?  Indeed  it  is  hardly  safe  for  you 
to  go  alone,  and  I  shall  be  only  too  happy  to  linger  at  your  side." 
"  0,  if  you  wish  it,"  stammered  Rose,  in  the  utmost  confusion, 
"I  will  gladly  put  myself  under  your  protection." 
Tho  young  man  smiled. 

"  You  shall  know  whom  you  thus  honor,"  he  said,  in  the  rich 
voice  that  seemed  to  Rose  like  deep-toned  music.  "  I  am  Clifford 
Thornton,  of  Massachusetts,  a  soldier.  I  am  travelling  with  a 
government  expedition,  destined  for  tho  Rocky  Mountains.  Our 
company  have  encamped  in  this  neighborhood,  waiting  for  sup- 
plies to  come  up  the  river.  And  now,  may  I  ask  a  like  confidence 
from  you?" 

Again  the  warm  blood  mounted  oven  to  the  girl's  temples. 
"  I  am  Rose,  the  only  child  of  Giles  Lake,  tho  backwoodsman," 
she  said,  simply. 

"A  thousand  thanks !"  exclaimed  Thornton ;  and  shouldering 
his  rifle,  ho  took  her  basket  on  one  arm,  and  they  sauntered  on. 

That  walk  in  the  mellow  twilight  with  Clifford  Thornton,  how 
short  it  was  to  Rose !  The  cloud  which  had  flitted  across  her  face, 
at  the  thought  of  home,  was  soon  dispelled  by  the  young  man's 
varied  conversation,  and  she  chatted  and  laughed  with  something 
of  her  olden  joyousness.  When  they  came  in  sight  of  the  cabin, 
the  shadow  once  more  settled  on  her  countenance,  and  pausing, 
she  said : 

"  We  are  almost  home,  sir." 
The  young  man  started. 

"  So  soon  ?"  he  murmured,  regretfully.  "  How  sorry  I  am  that 
wo  have  not  half  a  dozen  miles  to  walk !" 

Rose  did  not  reply  to  this  gallant  speech,  but  it  sent  a  thrill  of 
delight  through  her  whole  frame.  In  another  moment  her  heart 
grew  heavy  with  a  new  cause  of  anxiety.  What  would  her  father 
say,  in  Iris  present  mood,  if  he  should  see  her  with  a  stranger  ? 
She  saw  plainly  that  she  must  dismiss  Thornton,  and  go  the  rest 
of  the  way  alone.  She  would  not  tell  a  falsehood,  and  so  she 
said,  bravely : 

"Excuse  me,  Mr.  Thornton,  but  you  must  leave  mo  now.  My 
father  has  his  peculiarities,  and  he  would  be  very  angry  if  he  should 
find  me  in  your  company." 

Clifford  Thornton  looked  down  into  the  troubled  eyes  uplifted 
to  him,  and  respected  the  frankness  which  had  thus  appealed  to 
him.. 

"  I  will  go  if  you  will  it,"  he  murmured.  "  Heaven  forbid  that 
I  should  arouse  your  father's  anger !  But  before  we  part,  give  mo 
some  token  of  this  walk.  I  do  not  need  a  memorial  of  it,  and  yet 
I  should  like  to  have  one." 

With  trembling  fingers,  Rose  selected  several  clusters  of  the 
nicest  berries,  among  them  that  which  he  had  plucked,  but  he  put 
them  aside. 

"No,  no — not  these,"  he  said;  "they  will  last  but  a  day.  A 
flower  can  be  treasured  long  after  its  bloom  and  fragrance  have 
gone." 

"  Then  you  shall  have  this,"  murmured  Rose ;  and  she  broke 
off  a  spray  of  blossoms,  and  handed  it  to  him. 

The  young  man  eagerly  accepted  it,  and  drawing  it  through  his 
button-hole,  continued,  earnestly : 

"Be  assured  I  shall  hoard  it  as  a  miser  hoards  his  gold.  And 
now,  good-night ;  I  cannot  say  Miss  Lake ;  you  have  so  sweet  a 
name  that  you  must  allow  me  to  call  you  by  that.  Good-night, 
Rose !" 

He  had  just  touched  his  lips  to  the  dimpled  hand  resting  on  the 
handle  of  the  basket,  when  an  arrow  whizzed  by,  just  grazing  his 
ear,  and  buried  its  barb  deep  in  the  prairie  soil.  Rose  reeled,  and 
involuntarily  Clifford  Thornton  flung  Ins  strong  arm  about  her, 
while  his  keen,  blue  eyes  swept  the  lonesome  barrens  around  them. 
From  whose  bow-string  had  that  deadly  weapon  sped?  Thornton 
half-expected  to  see  some  Indian  hunter  skulking  through  the 
gloom ;  but  it  was  Basil  le  Croix,  who,  wild  with  jealous  rage,  stole 
off  through  the  rank,  rustling  grass,  muttering : 

"  Sacre!  an  inch  nearer,  and  he  would  have  been  a  dead  man ; 
but  I  can  wait  a  little — I  can  wait.  Revenge  loses  nothing  of  its 
flavor  as  it  grows  old.  But  as  true  as  I  am  a  living  man,  that 
young  upstart  shall  pay  high  for  his  boldness  !  Meddle  with  Rose 
Lake  if  you  will,  stranger,  but  look  out  for  the  after-piece  1  Look 
out,  for  I  am  at  your  heels !" 

While  this  had  been  passing,  the  evening-star  had  lit  her  silvery 
torch,  and  the  fair  young  moon  drifted  up  from  tho  verge  of  the 
prairie,  and  journeyed  on  toward  the  paler  glories  of  the  milky 
way.  Rose  knew  that  supper  was  waiting  for  her  in  the  cabin, 
and  that  her  prolonged  stay  would  make  the  inmates  uneasy,  per- 
haps suspicious.  Suddenly  she  heard  a  shrill  whistle  peculiar  to 
her  father  when  he  was  irritated,  and  the  impatient  bark  of  Keeper, 
and  she  was  certain  that  Lake  was  watching  for  her. 
'"  I  must  hurry  home,"  she  said,  hastily. 

"  I  dare  not  leave  you,"  interposed  Thornton.  "  I  fear  Indians 
are  still  lurking  about;  and  if  anything  should  harm  you,  I  could 
never  forgive  myself.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  brave  your  father's 
displeasure  than  to  fall  into  their  hands'?" 

The  girl  paused,  irresolute,  but  at  that  instant  somebody  came 
sauntering  along,  humming  a  snatch  of  an  old  song.  It  was  Mite, 
her  father's  chore-boy.  His  quick  eye  csught  sight  of  her  before 
she  spoke. 

"  Why,  Rose !"  he  said,  stopping  in  wonder. 
"  O,  Mike,  Mike,  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you !" 
"I  leave  Miss  Lake  m  your  care/*  said  Thornton.     "I  trust 
she  will  find  you  a  gallant  protector."    Then  turning  toward  Rose, 
lie  murmured  :  "  I  hope  we  shall  meet  again  without  the  perils  to 
which  we  have  just  been  exposed." 

He  cut  the  words  short,  for  his  restless  glance  had  spied  another 


arrow  speeding  through  the  air.  Quick  as  thought,  ho  bent  for- 
ward, and  held  up  his  hand  to  shield  Rose.  In  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye,  the  weapon  cleft  his  hand,  quivering  in  the  torn  flesh  liko 
a  needle-point.  An  exulting  laugh  went  by  on  the  summer  breeze, 
but  nobody  heard  it,  save  Mike,  the  chore-boy,  and  he  looked 
eagerly  round.  But  Basil  le  Croix  was  effectually  concealed  by 
the  high  weeds,  among  whose  mazes  he  had  taken  refuge.  When 
he  crept  away  fifteen  minutes  before,  he  had  no  idea  of  molesting 
Thornton  again  that  night;  but  a  strong  impulse  had  sent  him 
back.  He  had  overheard  their  talk,  his  blood  boiling  with  fuiy. 
" Ha,  ha !"  he  said  to  himself;  "it's  plain  to  see  why  she  wont 
listen  to  me.  She  has  a  lover,  and  meets  him  clandestinely." 
And  breaking  away  from  every  restraint,  in  his  madness  he  again 
tightened  the  bow-string,  and  sent  the  weapon  on  its  fatal  errand. 

While  Thornton  sat  helpless  on  the  ground,  Rose  and  Mike 
ministered  to  his  wants  as  best  they  could.  Brave  Rose!  it  was 
her  slight  fingers  that  drew  the  arrow  from  the  wound,  and  tried 
to  staunch  the  fast-flowing  crimson  tide.  She  was  in  the  midst  of 
these  kind  offices,  when  a  hardy  pioneer  came  by,  on  his  way  home 
from  his  day's  toil. 

"Great  heavens!"  ho  exclaimed,  "what  have  we  here? — a 
wounded  man,  eh  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Thornton ;  "  some  red-skin  has  taken  a  fancy  to 
shoot  at  me.     It  is  an  ugly  wound,  but  nothing  dangerous." 

"Let  me  see,"  resumed  the  other.     And  as  he  bent  over  it,  his 
brow  knit.     "  I'll  tell  you  what,  stranger,"  ho  continued,  "  it's 
bad  business.     Where's  the  arrow?  have  you  got  it?" 

Mike  produced  it ;  and  the  pioneer,  eyeing  it  closely,  cried : 

" Heaven  help  us  !  This  is  a  poisoned  arrow!  'Tis  tipped  with 
the  deadliest  poison  the  old  Indian  hags  can  distil  1" 


CHAPTER  V. 

Smooth  runs  the  water  where  the  brook  is  deep ; 
And  in  his  simple  Bhow  he  harbors  treason. 
The  fox  barks  not  when  he  would  steal  the  lamb. 
No,  no,  my  sovereign  Gloster  is  a  man 
Unsounded  yet  and  full  of  deep  deceit. — Siiakspearb. 

It  was  midnight  when  Basil  le  Croix  crept  into  the  camp  of  the 

fur-traders.     Wary  as  his  movements  were,  old  Abel  Ward  heard 

him,  and  started  from  the  spot  where  he  had  been  half-reclining 

against  his  pack,  but  all  the  rest  of  the  party  were  breathing  heavily 

in  that  deep  slumber  which  locks  the  senses  in  tho  middle  of  tho 

night. 

"  What !  are  yon  awake  yet,  Ward  ?"  said  Le  Croix,  in  evident 
surprise.'     "I  suppose,  though,  you  are  keeping  guard." 

"  No,"  replied  the  trapper,  drawing  his  hat  lower  over  his  eyes ; 
"they  thought  there  wa'n't  no  need  on't;  but  I  was  detarmined  to 
set  up  and  watch  the  old  fort  yonder.  I  thought  mebbc  I  should 
sec  the  curis  light  agin.  I  can't  rest  till  I  know  suthin'  more 
about  this  mystery." 

"Pshaw!"  exclaimed  Lc  Croix.  "I  sha'n't  bother  my  head  to 
pry  into  it.  The  Indians,  or  ghosts,  or  whoever  they  be,  may 
revel  there  to  their  hearts'  content ;  I  sha'n't  meddle  with  them  so 
long  as  they  don't  with  me." 

But  had  Abel  Ward  closely  studied  the  expression  of  the  speak- 
er's face,  he  would  have  seen  that  he  was  nervously  anxious,  not 
only  to  dismiss  the  subject  then,  but  to  have  the  trapper  relinquish 
his  design  of  unravelling  the  enigma.  His  words  were  scarcely 
uttered,  when,  booming  across  the  prairie,  came  the  report  of  the 
three  minute-guns  which  had  startled  Giles  Lake.  Then  the  mys- 
tic light  sent  its  glow  through  the  loop-holes  of  the  fort,  burned 
for  a  few  moments,  and  went  out.  Abel  Ward  was  the  first  to 
break  the  silence. 

"  Wal,  now,  if  that  aint  singelar !"  ho  said,  musingly,  as  ho  took 
a  fresh  quid  from  his  steel  tobacco-box;  "they  are  reglar  as  clock- 
work in  their  doins  over  there.  Evry  night  sencc  we've  camped 
here,  we've  hearn  the  guns  and  seen  the  strange  light.  I  declare 
I  should  like  ter  know  the  truth  of  the  matter.  I  mean  to  start 
this  iuinnit  and  explore  the  old  fort  from  top  to  bottom." 

"Abel  Ward,"  cried  Le  Croix,  in  the  utmost  concern,  "you 
wont  do  so  rash  a  thing !" 

"Why,  what  is  there  to  be  afeared  of?  If  they're  Injuns,  I've 
seen  too  many  of  'em  in  my  day  to  flinch  a  hair  now.  If  they're 
ghosts,  I've  no  need  to  fear  'em,  for  I  never  willingly  harmed  the 
dead.  So  I'm  bound  to  start  for  the  ruin ;  and  if  I  come  back  at 
all,  I  shall  be  wiser  than  I  was  when  I  went."  And  the  trapper 
began  to  button  his  coat. 

"Don't  go,  Ward,"  urged  Lc  Croix;  "it  would  be  madness  to 
set  out  alone.  Wait  till  some  of  the  rest  can  go  with  you.  Be- 
sides, I  want  your  company  in  another  direction.  I've  got  busi- 
ness down  river." 

"Ha!  what's  in  the  wind?"  ejaculated  Ward,  with  a  curious 
grimace.     "  Can  I  sarve  you?     If  so,  tell  me,  and  I'm  on  hand." 

"  Yes,  yes — you're  the  very  person  I  need.  I  believe  I  can  rely 
on  you." 

"  Sartain,  sartain,"  rejoined  the  old  man. 

"  Then  come  with  me,"  continued  Le  Croix,  relapsing  into  his 
usual  bold,  swaggering  air.  "I'll  explain  when  we  get  beyond 
ear-shot  of  the  camp,"  he  added,  in  a  low  tone  ;  and  locking  his 
arm  in  that  of  Ward,  he  hurried  away  till  they  readied  that  point 
of  the  Mississippi  where  Le  Croix  and  Hortensc  had  embarked  in 
the  morning,  and  Ms  boat  yet  lay  rocking  on  the  waters.  Le 
Croix  motioned  his  companion  to  follow  him  into  the  skiff;  but 
the  trapper  drew  back. 

"Basil  le  Croix,"  lie  said,  firmly,  "I  don't  go  another  inch  till 
I  know  my  errand." 

Le  Croix  did  not  reply  at  once,  but  flinging  off  his  hat,  bared 
his  brow  to  the  cool  river  air.  As  he  stood  there, -the  moonlight 
shone  full  upon  his  face.  What  a  face  it  was,  flushed  to  almost  a 
purple  hue,  with  burning  eyes,  and  lips  compressed  into  a  cold, 
hard  resolve  !     Kb  wonder  it  wore  such  an  aspect — there  was  mur- 
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der  in  liif  heart  !    EVOT  Abel  Wind  foil  a  tremor  strange  to  him,  at 
he  looked  nt  the  gnilty  fur-merchant. 

*■  U'hiii  have  you  been  about,  J-'-  Croix  V  be  Mid,  reading  that 
countenance  with  hii  keen  eye.  "  You  might  as  well  know  fust 
:,    i,,  i  thai  i  wontjinoyon  in  any  rascally  wotk." 

11  Of  couno  not,"  muttered  his  companion.    "Why,  1  .■   been 
doing  nothing  in  the  world  this  evening,  but  shooting  a!  a  m  u 
with  n  cross-bow.    And  now  for  the  remainder  of  my  confession : 
it  in  n  love  nil'iiir,  Ward." 

"0,  yon  told  us  about  that  the  other  night,  and  wo  drank  the 
health  of  your  charmer — Rose  Lake,  wa'n't  it?*' 

"  Vn  ;  but  another  woman  \s  trying  to  lunik  it  up.  I  pairl  her 
Born"  attention  boforo  I  knew  Rose,  but  I  novcr  gave  her  any 
reason  10  think  I  should  marry  her.  She,  bowover,  fancicf  herself 
deeply  wronged,  and  lias  followed  mo  out  here,  led  on  by  a  wild 
Ihlrsl  for  revenge.  She  has  played  a  pretty  game  with  Rose 
already  by  warning  her  against  mo,  and  the,  like,  and  I  want  to 
dispose  of  her." 

Again  Abol  Ward  started. 

••  Don't  be  alarmed,"  interposed  Le  Croix;  "there  is  no  cause. 
I  only  menn  to  take  hor  to  a  place  whero  she  will  not  pet  hack 
soon  ;  but  I  must  do  this  by  stratagem,  or  she'll  dog  my  steps  as 
long  as  I  live." 

"  W'jUI,  wall,"  said  Ward,  stepping  into  the  boat,  "go  ahead. 
It  iiint  in  mo  to  hindor  any  honest  love-making." 

Impelled  by  those  strong  arms,  the  boat  shot  down  the  mighty 
stream  to  the  lonosomo  spot  where  Lc  Croix  had  left  it  before  ho 
took  Hortenso  to  the  inn. 

"  I've  got  to  go  across  the  country  a  little  way,"  ho  said,  to 
Abel  Ward,  "and  will  leave  you  in  charge  of  tho  boat." 

"Just  as  you  say,"  replied  the  trapper ;  and  Lo  Croix  hurried  off. 
In  tho  meantime,  Hortensc  was  watching  anxiously  for  her  lov- 
er's return.  With  womanly  pride,  she  had  been  trying  to  render 
herself  as  attractive  as  she  possibly  could.  She  had  combed  out 
the  dark  tangles  of  her  hair,  and  woven  it  with  great  care  into 
those  exquisite  French  braids  Lc  Croix  used  to  admire  so  much  ; 
procuring  needle  and  thread  from  the  landlady,  she  had  mended 
her  torn  garments,  and  arranged  them  with  more  taste,  even  tying 
a  bright  ribbon  round  her  slender  neck ;  but  she  could  not  smooth 
away  the  hard  lines  which  sorrow  had  drawn  on  her  thin  face. 
And  still  as  she  sat  there  waiting  for  him,  she  looked  tidy,  inter- 
esting, nlmost  beautiful.  At  length  she  heard  a  well-known  step 
in  the  narrow  entry. 

"Basil  has  come!"  she  murmured;  and  with  a  quick,  glad  cry, 
bounded  to  meet  him. 

"You've  renewed  your  youth  in  my  absence,  Hortensc,"  ho 
said,  folding  her  to  his  hoart.  "  I  was  belated,  as  I  feared  I  might 
bo,  but  hero  I  am  at  last.  Thcro  is  no  time  to  be  lost;  my  boat 
is  waiting,  and  I  am  all  impatience  to  see  you  in  plcasanter  lodg- 
ings than  tins  hovel  affords.     Get  ready  as  soon  as  you  can." 

Hortensc  smiled,  gathered  her  cloak  about  her,  and  tied  her 
hood  under  her  chin.  Then  the  poor  deluded  woman  went  forth, 
supported  by  him  who,  she  fondly  believed,  was  to  make  the  bright- 
ness of  her  future  life  atone  for  all  the  gloom  of  the  past. 

Abel  Ward  started  as  the  large,  melting,  creolo  eyes  of  Hortensc 
beamed  upon  him  when  Lc  Croix  handed  her  to  her  scat  in  the 
boat.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if  ho  had  seen  them  before,  but  where 
he  could  not  tell. 

They  rowed  till  morning,  and  then  moored  the  skiff  in  sight  of 
a  village  situated  on  a  distant  plain. 

"  Wc  had  better  part  company  now,"  said  Lc  Croix,  as  the  three 
disembarked.  "  I  don't  really  know  how  long  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  stay  here,  and  you,  of  course,  want  to  get  back  to  the  camp." 

"  By  George !"  cried  the  trapper,  "  I'll  take  care  of  myself,  I'll 
warrant  you.  Good-by  I"  And  leaping  into  the  boat  again,  Abel 
Ward  rowed  leisurely  up  the  river.  For  a  time  he  appeared  pain- 
fully abstracted,  but  suddenly  a  bright  thought  flashed  across  his 
puzzled  brain. 

"That'll  do,"  he  muttered;  "Eph's  a  cliip  of  the  old  block! 
I'd  trust  him  where  I  wouldn't  go  myself  at  my  time  of  life." 
And  giving  tho  oars  a  few  vigorous  pulls,  his  boat  soon  shot  into 
an  inlet,  overshadowed  by  tangled  masses  of  vines.  Here  ho 
landed,  and  hurried  along  the  bank,  till  he  reached  a  small  cabin — 
the  house  of  bis  only  son.  A  buxom  woman,  with  two  or  three 
flaxen-haired  children  playing  about  her  feet,  stood  in  tho  low 
door,  with  her  brown  anus  akimbo. 

"  Well,  there  now,"  she  said,  while  a  smile  of  genuine  satisfac- 
tion lighted  up  her  rosy  face,  "  if  this  aint  you,  Father  Ward.  I'm 
right  glad  to  see  you." 

The  trapper  cordially  returned  her  greeting,  and  then  asked, 
hastily : 

"  I-  Eph  to  hum  V' 

'•  Yos  ;  he's  round  somewhercs.  I  don't  think  he'll  be  gono 
long.     He  went  out  to  shoot  some  fowl  for  dinner." 

"  I  hope  he'll  come  back  right  away,"  said  the  old  man ;  "I 
want  to  see  him  terribly." 

He  had  scarcely  spoken,  when  a  brace  of  fine  dogs  sprang  for- 
ward to  the  trapper  with  a  joyful  bark,  and  the  next  moment  their 
owner  appeared.  Eph  Ward  had  not  the  muscular  frame  of  his 
father;  Ins  form  was  slender,  hut  full  of  life  and  vigor,  and  every 
movement  of  his  supple  limbs  had  the  agility  of  the  mountain 
chamois,  that  with  fleet  foot  scales  the  glacier  heights  of  the  Alps. 
The  offl  man  and  his  son  warmly  clasped  hands,  and  then  Abel 
Ward,  taking  him  aside,  told  him  about  the  errand  on  which  he 
had  come  with  Lc  Croix,  and  they  soon  grew  grave  and  earnest  in 
some  confidential  talk.  Leaving  them,  we  will  follow  Basil  le 
Croix  and  Hortensc. 

At  the  village  Ward  had  seen,  the  fur-merchant  procured  two 
well-trained  horses,  lifted  Hortcnso  to  the  back  of  the  gentlest,  and 
mountod  the  other  himself     Ere  noon,  the  village  had  been  left 


far  behind  them,  and  they  had  threaded  the  winding*  of  the  rough 
passing  through  solemn  old  wood 
oft  mellow  Light,  now  emerging  Into  prairies,  where  the  nun 
shone  hot  on  their  heads, and  now  fording  rJlterjr  creeks  ;  bn 
ol  the  way  their  journey  litary.    Two  or  three  times 

they  met  u  pi'Hi.i  r  on!  in  search  of  gan  aaily  an  emi- 

giunt  wa^iiii  crossed  their  path,  <>r  BOBU    hold  desperado  >u-  - ■ 

sight  a  moment,  and  then  disappeared,  and  f<»r  awhile  n 
man,  mounted  on  a  wild  gray  mit,  followed  at  n  reepeetJnJ  dis- 
tance ;  hut  their  rido  hail  no  thrilling  adventure.  Basil  le  Croix 
had  no  reason  to  draw  the  pistols  from  his  belt  that  day.  They 
stopped  to  n-si  their  weary  borscs  now  and  then  in  the  cool  ihode ; 
they  gasnorod  Indian  figs  and  gooseberries  purple  with  ripeness, 
and  summer  grapes,  and  feasted  From  time  to  time,  and  dipping 
up  water  in  caps  which  Bortense  formed  of  loaves,  drank  long, 

deep,  refreshing  draughts;  and  tho  poor  weak  woman,  t! gfa  at 

last  she  grew  si>  tired  that  she  could  hardly  sit  erect  in  her  saddle, 
thought  the  jiuirney  delightful. 

It  was  evening  when  they  slopped  before  a  large  rambling  [die 
v[  buildings. 

"  What's  wanted  ?"  asked  the  gate-keeper. 

"Tell  the  abbess  that  Basil  le  Croix  waits  admittance,"  was  the 
reply. 

In  a  few  moments  the  gate  was  thrown  wide  open,  and  Lc  Croix 
and  Hortensc  rode  along  a  broad  avenue,  bordered  with  cotton- 
wood,  and  poplar,  and  catalpa  trees,  till  they  came  in  full  view  of 
the  edifice.  The  windows  of  the  little  chapel  were  all  a-glow  with 
light,  and  tho  rich  melody  of  the  organ,  blent  with  the  sweet 
solemn  voices  of  chanting  nuns,  could  bo  distinctly  heard,  for  it 
was  tho  vesper  hour,  and  this  was  the  Convent  of  St.  Mary's. 
Hortensc  manifested  no  surprise  when  she  saw  the  chapel  cross 
glisten  in  the  moonlight,  for  on  the  way  Le  Croix  had  prepared 
her  mind  as  to  the  place  of  refuge  to  which  she  was  journeying. 

"The  superior  is  my  friend,"  he  said,  "  though  I  have  met  her 
only  a  few  times.  I  rescued  her  from  drowning  a  year  or  two 
ago,  and  can  ask  anything  reasonable  at  her  hands.  It  will  bo 
best,  however,  to  pass  you  off  as  my  sister." 

"Showill  not  think  of  mo  as  a  novice,  will  alio?"  interposed 
Hortensc. 

"No — 0,  no  ;  I  shall  take  care  of  that." 

Thus  the  matter  bad  been  settled  between  them,  and  therefore 
Hortensc  felt  perfectly  content  with  the  home  his  kindness  had 
provided  for  her. 

Basil  le  Croix  led  her  into  a  lofty  vestibule,  where  a  servant  met 
the  pair,  and  conducted  them  into  the  superior's  audience-room. 

"  The  abbess  is  in  the  chapel  at  vespers,"  said  tho  menial,  "  but 
she  will  be  in  soon." 

Le  Croix  and  his  companion  sat  some  time  in  silent  expectancy ; 
then  they  heard  a  step,  and  glanced  round.  A  woman  was  glid- 
ing toward  them.  She  was  a  lady  of  stately  presence,  with  a 
form  whoso  graceful  outline  could  not  be  wholly  lost  in  the  prim 
conventual  garb  she  wore ;  her  face  was  pale  and  classical,  and 
great,  black  Italian  eyes,  full  of  slumberous  fire,  looked  out  from 
the  soft  shadow  of  her  veil;  She  spoke  to  the  new-comers  in 
French,  but  after  a  brief  conversation,  Le  Croix  began  to  talk  in 
Italian,  she  occasionally  dropping  a  few  words,  and  often  glancing 
at  Hortensc.  The  weary  traveller  did  not  understand  what  they 
were  saying,  or  she  would  not  have  sat  so  quietly  leaning  back  in 
her  chair. 

The  story  Le  Croix  told  was  this  :  that  his  companion  was  his 
only  sister ;  that  ho  was  obliged  to  leave  the  country  on  a  long  and 
dangerous  mission,  from  which  he  might  not  return  for  years,  if 
ever,  and  that  ho  knew  of  no  place  where  he  could  leave  her  so 
safely  as  within  the  bosom  of  the  church.  He  said  further  that 
she  was  ignorant  of  the  facts  connected  with  his  absence,  and 
would  expect  him  back  before  six.  months,  perhaps  ;  that  she  had 
better  not  be  undeceived  with  regard  to  it  till  she  should  have  be- 
come accustomed  somewhat  to  the  routine  of  convent  life,  and 
that  then  the  truth  should  be  divulged,  and  she  should  commence 
her  novitiate. 

Preliminaries  arranged,  Le  Croix  informed  Hortense  of  tho  suc- 
cess of  his  plan,  and  that  he  must  leave  her  at  once.  She  followed 
him  to  the  threshold,  her  eyes  moist,  her  lips  tremulous. 

"Keep  up  a  good  heart,  dearest  Hortensc,"  murmured  Lc  Croix. 
"  It  is  hard  to  part,  but  I  shall  be  easy  about  you  now.  Good- 
night !"  He  pressed  his  lips  to  hers,  wrung  her  hand,  and  slowly 
sauntered  away. 

Hortensc  watched  him  till  he  was  out  of  sight,  and  then  turned 
to  ro trace  her  steps  to  the  superior's  room.  She  had  gone  but  a 
few  paces  when  the  abbess  met  her,  and  with  grave  but  sympathet- 
ic words,  led  her  to  her  little  dormitory.  Hortense  threw  herself 
down  on  the  low  bed,  and  soon  fell  asleep.  No  gnawing  heart- 
ache broke  in  upon  her  sweet  slumber;  she  fully  frosted  Basil  le 
Croix  once  more,  and  pleasant  dreams  of  him  haunted  her  sleep. 

As  soon  as  Le  Croix  was  well  beyond  the  confines  of  the  monas- 
tic grounds,  he  broke  into  a  load  laugh.  "  Hortensc  is  out  of  the 
way,"  he  muttered  ;  "  we'll  see  if  she  will  come  between  me  and 
Rose  again.  And  now  I  must  do  my  best  to  get  back  to  the 
camp  ;  I've  enough  to  look  after  there.  I  hope  Abel  Ward  wont 
take  it  into  his  head  to  explore  the  old  fort  till  I  am  ready  to  have 
him.  And  Rose  Lake — I  wonder  how  she  feels  about  her  dead 
lover?  for  those  arrows  make  sure  work.  I  hope  I  shall  be  in 
season  for  the  burial." 

At  this  moment,  the  horse  Hortense  had  ridden,  and  which  he 
was  now  leading,  gave  a  sudden  leap,  almost  throwing  him  from 
his  saddle.  He  looked  round  for.  the  cause.  A  young  man  was 
passing,  mounted  on  a  gray  eolt,  and  Le  Croix  recognized  him  as 
the  traveller  he  had  seen,  in  the  early  part  of  the  day. 

" Hallo  thcro !"  cried  the  stranger;  " you  seem  to  have  trouble 
with  your  horses.     Can  I  do  anything  for  you  V 


"  How  far  arc  you  going  V  asked  Le  Croix. 

"A  powerful  long  ways,  when  I  and  the  colt  arc  so  tired— clear 
up  to  Woodfield." 

Lc  Croix  could  not  express  an  exclamation  of  delight,  for  a  new 
Edna  dawned  upon  him. 

"  Woodfield  !"  he   cried  ;  "  that's  not  more  than  ten  miles  from 

-lie,  is  it  ?     1  got  my  QOTSOS  there.     What  shall  I  give  you 

to  t;&.<:  back  this  one,  while  I  ride  on  as  fast  as  I  can  with  the 

other1" 

"  Why,  the  roads  aint  none  of  the  best,  and  I'm  most  beat  out ; 
but  money  don't  grow  on  every  bush,  and  seein'  it's  yon,  I'll  do 
the  job  U)T  five  dollars." 

"Agreed  !"  and  Le  Croix,  glad  to  dOM  the  bargain,  handed  tho 
young  itranger  the  required  ^um,  and  dashed  off. 

He  had  gone  some  distance,  when  he  drew  rein,  struck  bj  a 
thought,  which  had  art  occurred  to  him  in  his  haste. 

"  What  if  the  nuca]  should  take  to  his  heels  now  with  the  horse 
Bickford  lent  me?"  he  said,  half-audibly.  "  Well,  I  can't  spend 
timo  to  look  after  him,  at  any  rate.  I  mutt  go  on."  And  away 
he  sped  ngain. 

At  length  he  was  obliged  to  strike  into  a  wood.  When  he  firit 
sparred  into  the  narrow  forest-path,  the  moon  was  shining  glo- 
riously, and  the  scene  around  him  calm  and  peaceful ;  but  as  ho 
proceeded,  shadows  thickened ;  the  trees  rose  about  him  in  tall 
columns,  their  broad  boughs  and  dense  foliage  at  last  'hutting  out 
almost  even'  glimpse  of  the  blue  arch  overhead.  Amid  this  great 
solitude,  a  strange  awe  crept  over  Basil  le  Croix.  The  very  wind 
which  swept  through  those  dim  aisles  seemed  full  of  mysterious 
whispers;  the  narrow  creek,  gurgling  on  through  the  darkness, 
had,  to  his  excited  fancy,  taken  a  mournful  voice  ;  the  moonbeams 
shed  but  a  ghostly  glimmer  through  the  trembling  leaves;  and 
when  the  shy  eyes  of  a  young  fawn  peered  at  lum,  as  she  started 
up  from  her  covert,  he  drew  back,  their  gaze  was  so  sad,  so  wistful. 
The  brand  set  on  Cain  seemed  burning  on  his  brow  and  deep  into 
his  heart. 

Wild,  almost  delirious  fantasies  thronged  his  heated  brain,  no 
pictured  the  death  of  the  stranger  whom  he  had  shot  in  Ids  jealous 
rage, — the  distant  home  which  would  be  made  desolate, — the  mo- 
ther and  sisters  who  would  wait  and  watch  with  sickening  sus- 
pense for  him  who  would  never  come  again,  while  the  nameless 
grave  in  the  far  West  would  grow  green  with  prairic-gTass.  He 
had  not  before  fully  realized  the  extent  of  his  guilt,  but  now  it 
settled  upon  him  with  crushing  weight.  He  thought  how  that  sin 
would  be  with  him  sleeping  and  waking,  alone  and  when  sur- 
rounded by  his  fcllow-mcn,  idle  or  busy  with  traffic,  rising  up  a 
ghostly  presence  through  all  his  life,  laying  a  skeleton  hand  on 
every  blossom-crowned  cup  of  bliss,  sending  its  words  of  doom  to 
drown  the  gush  of  festal  music,  and  standing  grim  and  portentous 
beside  his  death-bed.  All !  in  that  wood,  cooled  with  breezes  of 
summer,  watered  by  rippling  streams,  perfumed  by  incense  sweeter 
than  any  which  ever  curled  in  vapory  clouds  from  golden  censers, 
Basil  le  Croix  found  only  gloom,  unrest  and  remorse.  He  breathed 
more  freely  when  he  passed  out  again  into  the  open  prairie,  but 
there  his  stormy  heart  was  still  in  torture.  The  heat-lightning 
which  began  to  flash  through  the  gathering  clouds  in  the  east, 
seemed  a  pen  of  fire  writing  "  Guilty!"  before  his  straining  eye3  ; 
the  mnttering  of  the  far-off  thunder,  the  solemn  eyes  of  the  stars, 
appeared  to  upbraid  him.  Thus  the  night  passed,  and  morning 
came. 

Faint  and  weary,  ho  went  into  a  roadside  inn,  and  called  for 
breakfast.  But  the  place  was  all  astir  with  the  tidings  that  a  young 
traveller  from  New  England  had  been  cruelly  shot  with  a  poisoned 
arrow  some  miles  up  the  river;  the  news  had  been  brought  by  a 
neighbor,  who  had  heard  it  from  some  of  the  keel-boatmen.  Basil 
lc  Croix  sat  down  to  the  table  with  a  flushed  check.  A  savory 
meal  was  before  him,  but  he  could  not  eat,  for  he  fancied  the  house- 
hold appeared  suspicious  of  him.  He  crowded  down  a  few  mor- 
sels, and  rising,  flung  a  silver  coin  on  the  rude  bar,  and  hastened 
away. 

About  sunset  he  reached  the  place  where  he  had  hired  his  horses 
for  the  journey.  The  young  man  with  whom  he  had  bargained  to 
take  back  one  was  already  there,  and  stood  whittling  with  a  zest 
which  betrayed  his  Yankee  origin. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  triumphantly,  as  Le  Croix  rode  np,  "  I've  got 
tothcr  beast  safe  home." 

The  fur-merchant  started  like  a  man  waking  from  some  horrid 
dream  ;  for  hours  he  had  been  so  lost  in  harrowing  reflections,  that 
he  had  not  thought  of  the  stranger  he  had  met  near  the  Convent  of 
St.  Man.-'?. 

"  0,"  he  replied,  drawing  his  hand  across  his  brow,  as  was  his 
custom  when  confused,  "I — I — am  very  glad — to  see  you,  sir. 
You  have  proved  yourself  worthy  of  trust." 

"  Yes,  I  reckon  so.  JTwas  a  powerful  bad  job,  and  I  got  sick 
of  my  bargain  a  good  many  times;  but  I  wouldn't  back  out 
nohow." 

"Wouldn't  you  take  a  drop  of  whiskey  with  me?"  asked  Le 
Croix. 

"No,  no;  thank  ye,  sir;  I  never  take  none  now-a-days,  'causo 
it  flies  up  in  my  head  ;  but  I  am  jest  as  much  obleegcd  as  though 
I'd  drinked  a  quart." 

"Then  I  must  take  a  solitary  glass,"  said  Le  Croix,  moving 
toward  the  open  door  of  the  little  tavern. 

The  landlord  was  busy  with  a  group  of  other  customers,  and 
the  fur-merchant  walked  to  tho  window,  and  stood  for  a  time  gaz- 
ing at  the  Mississippi,  as  its  waters  swept  by  in  the  distance. 
"  How  am  I  going  to  row  thirty  miles  against  that  strong  current 
in  this  plight  V  he  said,  half-audibly.  "My  nerves  are  all  un- 
strung now."  He  held  up  one  hand  as  he  spoke ;  it  trembled  like 
the  silver-lined  leaves  of  the  poplar  rustling  just  outside ;  great 
drops  of  sweat  beaded  his  forehead,  and  the  veins  which  traversed 
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it  wore  swollen  till  they  seemed  like  knotted  cords.  It  seemed  ns 
if  ho  could  not  go  another  step,  and  he  sank  down  on  a  rudo  settle, 
and  tried  to  compose  himself  to  rest. 

All  at  onco  his  hot  cheek  blanched  to  livid  paleness  ;  his  very 
heart  appeared  to  stand  still.  The  knot  of  men  around  tho  bar 
wore  gossiping  about  tho  poisoned  arrow.  They  supposed  an 
Indian  had  sent  the  deadly  missilo  on  its  errand,  but  Lo  Croix  did 
not  heed  this  in  his  excitement. 

"  I  cannot  stay  even  here,"  he  muttered  ;  and  springing  from  his 
seat,  he  replaced  his  slouched  hat,  and  hurrying  to  the  bar,  called 
for  a  pint  of  whiskey.  With  wild  eagerness  he  drank  it,  and 
dashed  from  the  house. 

"That's  a  desperate  looking  fellow/'  said  tho  landlord. 

One  after  another  of  the  drinking  group  assented,  and  a  little 
old  man,  lounging  hard  by,  rose  and  followed  Le  Croix.  Bend- 
ing low  over  Ms  knotty  cane,  he  moved  along,  and  at  last  laid  his 
hand  heavily  on  the  merchant's  shoulder.  Le  Croix  turned  as  if 
an  adder  had  stung  him,  half-expecting  to  see  some  stern  accuser. 
But  at  sight  of  the  old  man's  sharp  face,  and  cold,  steel-gray  eyes, 
he  gave  way  to  a  hearty  laugh. 

"By  our  lady,"  he  cried,  "if  this  isn't  fortunate !  I  was  wish- 
ing from  the  bottom  of  my  soul  that  I  could  meet  anybody  who 
would  be  a  friend  in  need,  and  Math  Nichols,  you  never  failed  me." 

The  two  shook  hands  cordially,  and  went  onward  together,  Le 
Croix  telling  his  companion,  as  they  proceeded,  most  of  the  events 
connected  with  Rose  and  himself,  with  which  our  readers  are 
already  familiar. 

"Have  you  heard  anything  about  the  young  man's  death?"  he 
asked,  hurriedly. 

"No,  no,"  rejoined  the  old  man;  "I've  been  away  the  whole 
time,  and  back  in  the  wilderness,  too.  First  I  knew  of  the  mat- 
ter, I  learned  at  the  tavern  you  just  left  so  unceremoniously.  Take 
care,  Le  Croix.  If  you  don't  control  yourself  better,  you'll  get 
into  trouble  mighty  quick." 

" Sacre!"  growled  the  merchant;  "what  could  I  do  when  they 
began  to  talk  about  it  with  such  gusto  ?   I  was  half-crazed,  Math." 

"I  should  think  so  by  the  way  you  acted.  You  must  take  a 
few  more  lessons  of  me.  I  could  have  kept  a  smooth  face,  I'll 
bet." 

"I  must  indeed,"  resumed  Le  Croix.  "I'd  give  my  largest 
bag  of  Spanish  doubloons  if  I  had  the  self-command  you  have. 
But  how  can  I  go  back  to  the  camp  to-night  ?  It  is  a  long,  hard 
pull  up  the  river,  and  I  am  tired  to  death." 

"  "What  makes  you  in  such  a  hurry  ?" 

"Hurry?  Do  you  ask  that  question,  Math  Nichols,  after  what 
I've  told  you  ?  I'm  confoundedly  anxious  about  Rose.  I  want 
to  know  how  she  bears  her  affliction.  Besides,  it  would  be  well 
enough  to  sympathize  with  her,  poor  girl !  But  there  is  yet  another 
reason  more  weighty  with  you,  I  dare  say.  Among  our  party  we 
have  Abel  Ward." 

"  What !  old  Abel  Ward,  the  trapper  ?" 

"  Yes,  the  very  same.  We  are  trading  with  him  for  furs ;  he 
brings  us  some  of  the  best  we  get.  But  he  is  terribly  concerned 
about  the  mysterious  sights  and  sounds  at  the  old  fort.  He  has 
heard  the  midnight  guns,  and  seen  '  the  curis  light/  as  he  calls  it, 
and  he's  bent  on  exploring  the  ruin." 

A  volley  of  oaths  burst  from  the  lips  of  Math  Nichols,  but  Le 
Croix  said,  soothingly: 

"Never  mind;  I  shall  outwit  him  yet.  I  took  him  off  with  me 
as  far  as  I  could  when  I  came  down,  on  purpose  to  keep  him  away 
from  the  fort;  and  if  I  can  get  back  to-night,  I  can  prevent  his 
going  till  Fm  ready  to  have  him." 

"Well,"  said  Nichols,  somewhat  mollified,  "if  you're  so  hard 
pushed  as  this,  I  must  help  you.  I  know  where  two  strong  men 
have  been  lying  idle  these  three  days ;  it  wont  hurt  them  to  take  a 
pull  at  the  oars." 

"  Bravo  !"  cried  Le  Croix ;  and  the  pair  hastened  on  to  the  river. 

The  shadows  of  eventide  were  beginning  to  gather  over  the 
great  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  as  a  boat,  in  which  sat  Basil  le 
Croix  and  two  stout  oarsmen,  glided  up  the  river.  The  report  of 
the  minute-guns  broke  in  upon  the  stillness  of  the  summer  night, 
as  Le  Croix  sprang  to  the  shore  a  few  rods  below  his  encampment, 
and  muttering  a  few  words  in  French  to  each  other,  the  three  men 
parted. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

"  Love  took  up  the  harp  of  life,  and  smote 

On  all  the  chords  with  might- 
Smote  the  chord  of  self,  that  trembling  passed 

In  music  out  of  sight." 

We  will  now  return  to  the  little  group  we  left  on  the  verge  of 
the  dismal  barrens  not  far  from  Giles  Lake's  cabin.  Courageous 
as  the  backwoodsman's  daughter  was,  she  could  not  repress  a 
shriek  of  terror  when  the  pioneer  declared  that  the  arrow  with 
which  Clifford  Thornton  had  been  wounded  was  poisoned.  The 
young  man  did  not  speak,  but  his  face  paled,  and  he  trembled 
from  head  to  foot,  as  he  looked  down  at  the  wound  round  which 
dark  circles  were  already  gathering. 

"  What  shall  we  do  ?"  cried  Rose,  turning  to  the  pioneer. 

"  You  have  asked  a  hard  question,"  he  replied,  sadly;  "there's 
no  kind  of  a  weapon  Fm  so  mortally  afraid  of  as  these  poisoned 
arrows.  But  we  mustn't  let  him  die  here  without  trying  to  save 
him." 

"  There's  a  physician  in  our  company,"  interposed  Thornton. 
"  I've  known  him  to  act  as  a  surgeon ;  perhaps  he  would—"  He 
broke  off,  for  a  sudden  thrill  of  pain  darted  through  his  hand  and 
up  the  arm  to  the  shoulder.  A  faint,  sickening  sensation  stole 
over  him;  his  heart  throbbed  heavily;  the  blood  went  leaping 
through  his  veins  in  a  lava-tide ;  his  breath  came  gaspingly  up. 
Wider,  and  wider,  and  wider  grew  the  circles  around  his  hand; 


hotter  hurncd  tho  flush  on  his  cheek ;  keener  grow  tho  pangs, 
which  now  shot  through  his  whole  frame.  In  tho  glow  of  his 
manhood's  dreams,  young  Thornton  was  dying. 

For  a  few  moments  he  saw  the  dark  eyes  of  Rose  shining  upon 
him  with  what  seemed  an  angel's  compassion ;  he  heard  her  voice 
murmuring  in  his  car;  he  felt  a  warm  tear  on  his  brow,  as  she 
bont  to  pillow  his  head  more  softly.  Then  he  thought  of  the 
grave,  of  the  "Land  of  the  hereafter,"  of  his  early  home  amid  the 
green  hills  of  Berkshire,  and  at  last  lost  all  consciousness.  He 
did  not  see  the  two  persons  who  darted  toward  him  through  the 
shadows  of  the  gloaming.  One  was  Mike,  the  chore-boy,  who 
had  been  away  on  some  errand ;  the  other  an  Indian  princess,  in 
the  prime  of  life,  tall,  dark  and  regal-looking  enough  to  have  sat 
on  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons.  With  the  quickness  of  her  race, 
she  knelt  beside  Thornton,  and  lifted  his  swollen  and  discolored 
hand. 

"Ugh!  ugh!"  she  muttered;  "bad  wound — bad  wound;  but 
Luanc  brings  a  cure."  And  she  drew  a  small  flask  from  a  kind 
of  hunting-pouch  she  wore  slung  across  her  shoulders. 

Rose  Lake,  the  pioneer  and  Mike  looked  on  in  wonder,  as  she 
poured  a  part  of  its  contents  over  the  wound,  rubbing  it  gently 
with  her  fingers,  and  murmuring  a  wild  incantation.  Then  she 
let  a  few  chops  fall  through  his  half-parted  purple  lips,  and  paus- 
ing, watched  him  intently.  The  effect  of  her  antidote  seemed 
more  than  magical.  Gradually  the  dark  circles  faded  from  Thorn- 
ton's hand,  the  swelling  subsided,  the  virulent  fever  in  his  blood 
.began  gradually  to  cool.  He  opened  his  eyes,  and  raising  himself 
on  one  elbow,  glanced  inquiringly  around.  Rose  was  the  first  to 
speak. 

"  You  are  safe — I  believe  you  are  safe !"  she  cried,  joyfully. 
"  We  had  given  you  up,  when  this  squaw  came  to  the  rescue." 

Thornton  looked  the  gratitude  he  could  not  express  in  words, 
and  the  Indian  woman  was  turning  away,  when  Rose  exclaimed  : 
"  Don't  leave  us  yet !" 

"He  will  live,"  replied  the  woman.  "The  chieftain's  wife 
must  go  back  to  her  lodge." 

"But  first  tell  us  how  you  came  here,  and  where  you  got  such 
an  antidote." 

" Ugh !"  continued  the  Indian  stranger;  " Luane  belongs  to  a 
race  that  never  forget  an  injury  or  a  kindness.  Last  spring,  that 
boy" — and  she  pointed  to  Mike — "befriended  one  near  to  me.  I 
told  him  whenever  he  wanted  a  favor  of  our  tribe,  to  come  to  me. 
To-night,  when  I  was  braiding  mats  by  the  wigwam  door,  he  ran 
up  and  told  how  this  pale-faced  stranger  had  been  shot.  He  asked 
if  I  could  not  find  a  cure,  and  I  said,  'Yes,  yes  !'  I  know  the 
secrets  of  our  tribe."  She  tossed  her  head  as  if  proud  of  her 
knowledge,  and  paced  to  and  fro  -for  some  moments  in  deep 
thought.  Then  parting  Rose  on  the  check,  she  resumed  :  "  Young 
girl,  with  eyes  like  the  stars  at  night,  and  lips  like  the  red  cherries, 
would  you  know  how  I  found  out  this  great  secret  of  healing  ?  It 
is  a  custom  among  us,  once  in  so  many  moons,  to  distill  a  deadly 
liquid.  Into  that  liquid  our  braves  thrust  their  arrows  before  they 
go  forth  on  the  war-path,  and  no  enemycan  stand  against  them. 
The  woman  who  prepares  the  poison  must  die,  but  after  all,  there 
is  not  a  squaw  in  the  tribe  who  would  shrink  from  the  task.  They 
think  that  the  Great  Spirit  will  lead  them  into  the  pleasantest 
places  of  the  beautiful  hunting-grounds  in  heaven,  if  they  sacrifice 
themselves  to  build  up  their  race.  Three  years  ago  it  fell  to  my 
daughter  Tululah  to  distill  the  fatal  poison." 

"And  did  she  throw  her  life  away?"  queried  Rose,  eagerly. 

"  Wait,"  said  the  woman ;  "you  shall  hear.  Tululah  was1  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  Indian  girls ;  I,  her  mother,  loved  her  as  my 
own  soul.  When  I  thought  of  the  poison,  I  grew  sick  at  heart 
I  could  not  sleep  on  the  softest  skins  in  the  lodge ;  I  could  not  eat ; 
I  could  not  rest  anywhere.  At  last,  at  midnight,  I  ventured  into 
the  sacred  tent  of  the  medicine-man.  I  hid  myself,  and  watched, 
and  listened.  He  was  mixing  herbs  and  roots  to  cure  the  sick, 
and  by-and-by  he  muttered,  holding  up  a  flask,  '  This  would  cure 
the  women  who  die  when  they  distill  the  poison ;  but  I  must  not 
tell  them.  I  must  keep  it  secret,  for  I  have  sworn  to,  before  the 
chieftains  of  the  tribe  and  the  spirits  of  our  fathers.'  He  laid  it 
carefully  away;  but  when  he  went  out  at  daybreak  to  gather  plants 
fresh  with  the  morning  dew,  I  stole  from  my  hiding-place ;  I  seized 
the  treasure;  I  darted  off  as  fast  as  my  feet  could  cany  me.  Tulu- 
lah bent  over  the  kettle  where  the  poison  was  simmering ;  her  face 
was  like  the  dead,  her  hands  cold  as  ice,  her  voice  gone ;  but  I 
saved  her  I" 

"  Thank  God !"  cried  Rose ;  and  Mike  asked,  earnestly : 

"  But  didn't  they  punish  you  and  her  both  ?" 

The  woman  shook  her  head. 

"No;  they  believe  to  this  day  what  the  medicine-man  tells  them 
— that  an  angel  entered  the  tent  during  his  absence,  and  carried  off 
the  wonderful  flask  to  Tululah.  There,  now,  Tululah's  mother 
must  go." 

"Not  yet,"  interposed  Thornton.  "  You  have  rescued  me  from 
an  appalling  death ;  how  shall  I  ever  repay  you  ?" 

"  The  wife  of  the  Sioux  chieftain  asks  no  pay.  The  boy  was 
kind ;  she  cured  you  for  his  sake." 

She  looked  very  stately  as  she  stood  there,  with  her  heavy 
blanket  falling  in  ample  folds  about  her,  and  her  head  with  its 
tuft  of  crimson  feathers,  so  haughtily  balanced  on  her  arching 
neck.  The  next  moment  she  was  gone,  and  they  saw  her  hurry- 
ing through  the  tall  grass  toward  the  Indian  village,  where  she 
knew  that  Tululah,  the  dark-eyed  beauty  of  the  wilderness,  was 
awaiting  her  return. 

"And  now,"  -whispered  Mike  to  Rose,  "you  must  hurry  home. 
When  I  went  after  the  squaw,  I  stopped  at  our  cabin  just  long 
enough  to  make  your  father  start  off  in  another  direction  for  you. 
But  he'll  be  back  soon,  and  if  he  should  find  us  here,  we  should 
never  hear  the  last  of  it." 


The  young  girl  saw  the  wisdom  of  Mike's  words,  and  once 
more  she  took  her  basket  and  put  on  her  light  shawl. 

"  You  are  safe,  Mr.  Thornton,"  ehe  murmured,  bashfully,  all 
her  girlish  timidity  coming  back,  now  that  the  danger  was  over. 
"  I  believe  I  must  go.  I  shall  never  cease  to  regret  that  you  suf- 
fered so  much  trying  to  protect  me." 

The  young  man  had  risen,  but  being  still  weak,  was  obliged  to 
lean  on  Mike's  shoulder  for  support. 

"  Don 't  speak  in  that  strain,  I  beg  of  you,"  he  replied ;  "  there 
arc  those  for  whom  I  would  risk  anything.  I  cannot  bear  the 
thought  of  seeing  you  no  more.  I  shall  not  allow  myself  to  lose 
sight  of  you." 

She  shily  held  out  her  hand ;  he  bent  low  over  it  an  instant, 
and  then  she  tripped  off.  Thornton  watched  her  as  long  as  ho 
could,  and  turning  to  Mike,  said : 

"  You  are  a  noble  boy.  I've  good  reason  to  remember  you. 
Take  this,  as  some  slight  token  of  my  gratitude."  And  though 
quite  unable  to  afford  snch  generosity,  he  handed  Mike  a  golden 
coin.     But  the  boy  drew  back. 

"I  can't,  sir;  I  don't  want  it.  I  like  Miss  Rose;  her  friends 
are  my  friends,  and  if  I  can  serve  her,  I  will.  I  hope  you  didn't 
think  I  wished  to  be  paid?" 

"  No — 0,  no  !" 

"And  now,  what  can  I  do  for  you,  sir?" 

"Answer  a  few  questions,  will  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  if  I  can  without  harming  anybody." 

"  They  are  about  Rose  Lake,"  resumed  tho  young  man,  his 
voice  dwelling  musically  on  that  sweet  name. 

"  We  must  not  speak  of  her  before  him,"  whispered  Mike,  his 
eye  wandering  to  the  pioneer,  who  still  lingered  there.  Oppor- 
tunely, however',  lie  declared  that  he  could  not  stay  longer,  unless 
it  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  Thornton  and  the  boy  were  left 
together. 

"  You  live  with  Mr.  Lake,"  continued  the  young  man;  "what 
sort  of  a  man  is  he?" 

"As  big  a  tyrant  as  there  is  in  the  world ;  and  just  now  his  tem- 
per is  at  boiling  point." 

"  Why  ?     What  has  irritated  him  }" 

"  O,  he  wants  Rose  to  marry  a  man  she  despises." 

Clifford  Thornton's  heart  beat  fast,  as  he  queried : 

"And  who  is  he1?" 

"  His  name  is  Basil  le  Croix.  He  is  a  Canadian  fur-merchant, 
and  older  than  her  father,  and  as  ugly  and  disagreeable  as  ho  can 
be." 

"  But  why  docs  Lake  wish  her  to  marry  Mm  ?" 

"  0,  he's  rich  as  a  Jew,  one  of  the  wealthiest  fur-merchants  in 
Canada,  so  I  overheard  my  master  say  last  night.  They  had  a 
terrible  time — he  and  Rose.  You  see  Le  Croix  came  into  the 
neighborhood  yesterday,  and  encamped,  and  sent  word  that  he 
was  coming  to  see  Rose  to-day."  And  the  boy  went  on  to  relate 
what  he  knew  of  the  scenes  at  the  cabin,  the  girl's  remonstrances 
and  Lake's  sternness,  the  Creole's  visit  and  warning,  and  the  mer- 
chant's wooing  and  betrothal.  "He  said  he  was  going  away,  to 
be  gone  two  or  three  days,"  added  Mike,  with  a  wise  look,  "  but  I 
wouldn't  trust  him  a  rod.  I  believe  he's  been  lurking  about  ever 
since,  and  what's  more,  that  he  shot  at  you  with  the  poisoned 
arrows.  The  Indian  braves  are  all  off  on  the  war-path;  I  aint 
seen  one  for  a  week." 

Thornton  gave  a  sudden  start,  but  after  a  moment's  reflection, 
said : 

"  No ;  you  must  be  mistaken  in  this  last  conjecture,  my  boy. 
You  remember  that  these  weapons  are  peculiar  to  the  Indians." 

"Yes ;  but  he  may  have  used  them.  I  was  close  by  the  encamp- 
ment early  last  evening,  and  heard  him  say  he  lived  two  or  three 
years  among  the  Black  Feet  when  he  was  a  young  man." 

These  words  sank  deep  into  Thornton's  mind,  but  before  he  had 
time  to  reply,  two  of  the  company  to  which  he  belonged  chanced 
to  come  up. 

"Don't  forget  me,  Mike,"  he  said,  wringing  the  lad's  hand;  "I 
sha'n't  yon."  And  while  Giles  Lake's  chore-boy  hurried  home- 
ward, Clifford  Thornton  walked  away,  arm  in  arm  with  his 
companions. 

He  thought  he  should  stroll  in  that  direction  the  next  day,  but 
when  morning  came,  he  -was  unable  to  stir  from  the  camp.  His 
hand  was  still  lame  and  stiff,  and  the  effects  of  the  poison,  together 
with  his  strong  excitement,  brought  on  a  high  fever.  He  lay  in 
the  commander's  tent,  listening  to  the  breezy  murmur  of  the  oaks, 
whose  giant  arms  seemed  guarding  the  spot;  watching  the-sun,  as 
it  rose  broad  and  golden  from  the  green  breast  of  the  prairie,  and 
the  pleasant  voyages  of  the  vestal  moon  through  the  blue  depths 
of  the  summer  sky.  But  time  dragged  wearily  by.  A  dark,  gip- 
scy  face,  a  form  with  the  flexile  grace  of  a  young  willow,  haunted 
him  continually.  He  yearned  to  be  strong  enough  to  break  away 
from  bis  bondage,  and  look  upon  them  again, — to  know  more  of 
the  heroic  girl,  who,  forgetting  her  own  peril,  had  lingered  by  his 
side  till  she  thought  him  safe. 

The  tedium  of  his  illness  was  beguiled  by  one  whose  presence 
was  ever  welcome  at  the  camp,  where  Thornton  had  made  his 
exploits  known — Mike,  the  chore-boy.  The  lad  never  came  with- 
out bringing  some  offering  to  please  the  eye  or  tempt  the  appetite 
of  the  invalid ;  now  a  knot  of  flowers,  now  a  rude  basket  of  fruit, 
now  some  choice  game.  Thornton  wished  to  know  if  Rose  ever 
had  a  hand  in  these  things,  but  he  dared  not  ask.  ■  Howevlr,  when 
he  complimented  the  hoy  on  the  exquisite  taste  of  their  arrange- 
ment, he  always  colored,  and  made  a  confused  and  evasive  reply. 
There  was  one  piece  of  information  which  Mike  imparted  that 
rolled  a  heavy  burden  from  Clifford  Thornton's  heart — it  was  that 
Giles  Lake  had  not  yet  discovered  his  daughter's  meeting  with 
him. 

[to  be  continued.! 
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CHINESE  FISHING  BOATS. 

The  river  sketch  herewith  presented,  which  is  authentic,  depicts 
some  Chinese  fishing  hoats  engaged  in  their  daily  business.  In 
the  larger  one  which  occupies  the  foreground,  and  which  its  dock- 
houses  seem  to  indicate  as  the  permanent  residence  of  a  fisher- 
man's family,  one  of  the  celestials  is  engaged  in  raising  his  large 
but  light  6coop-net.  The  form  of  this  is  shown  by  another  entire 
not  which  is  hanging  to  the  mast.  A  brother  fisherman  in  another 
boat  is  drawing  a  seine.  If  0110  method  fails,  the  fisherman  has 
always  another  resource,  for  no  people  are  more  ingenious  than 
the  Chinese  in  the  small  arts  of  lifo.  That  they  have  succeeded 
in  training  birds  to  fish  for  them  is  a  striking  proof  of  their  in- 
genuity and  patience.  An  eyewitness,  Mr.  Hue,  thus  speaks  ot 
the  bird  fishery: — "Just  as  our  pleasant  journey  on  the  Ping-how 
was  approaching  its  termination,  we  encountered  a  long  file  of 
fishing  boats  which  were  rowing  back  to  their  posts.  Instead  of 
nets,  thoy  carried  a  great  number  of  cormorants,  perched  on  the 
•dgos  of  the  boats.  It  is  a  curious  spectacle  to  see  these  creatures 
engaged  in  fishing,  diving  into  the  water,  and  always  coming  up 
with  a  fish  in  their  boak.  As  tho  Chinese  fear  the  vigorous  appe- 
tito  of  thoir  feathered  associates,  thoy  fasten  round  their  necks  an 
iron  ring,  largo  enough  to  allow  of  their  breathing,  but  too  small 
to  admit  the  passage  of  the  fish  thoy  seize  ;  to  prevent  their  stray- 
ing about  in  the  water  and  wasting  the  time  destined  for  work,  a 


cord  is  attached  to  the  ring  and  to  one  claw  of  the  cormorant,  by 
which  he  is  pulled  up  when  inclined  to  stay  too  long  under  water. 
When  tired,  he  is  permitted  to  rest  for  a  few  minutes,  bnt  if  he 
abuses  this  indulgence  and  forgets  his  business,  a  few  strokes  of  a 
bamboo  recall  him  to  duty,  and  the  poor  diver  patiently  resumes 
his  laborious  occupation.  In  passing  from  one  fishing  ground  to 
another,  the  cormorants  perch  side  by  side  on  the  edge  of  the  boat, 
and  their  instinct  teaches  them  to  range  themselves  of  their  own 
accoi'd  in  nearly  equal  numbers  on  each  side,  so  as  not  to  disturb 
the  equilibrium  of  the  frail  vessel;  we  saw  them  when  thus  ranged 
throughout  the  little  fleet  of  fishing  vessels  on  Lake  Ping-how. 
The  cormorant  is  larger  than  tho  domestic  duck ;  it  has  a  short 
neck  and  long  beak,  slightly  hooked  at  the  end.  Never  very  ele- 
gant in  appearance,  it  is  perfectly  hideous  after  it  has  passed  the 
day  in  fishing.  Its  wet  and  tumbled  plumage  stands  on  end  all 
over  its  meagre  body,  and  it  hunches  itself  up  till  nothing  is  to  be 
seen  but  a  pitiful,  shapeless  lump." — Fish  forms  an  important  ar- 
ticle in  the  supply  of  a  Chinese  table,  and  while  in  Europe  the 
artificial  production  and  rearing  of  fish  has  only  of  late  attracted 
much  attention,  in  China  the  art  has  long  been  understood  and 
practised.  Under  their  training  the  growth  of  the  fish  is  very 
rapid ;  they  soon  attain  to  the  weight  of  three  or  four  pounds, 
and  when  taken  from  the-  water  are  carried  alive  through  the 
streets  and  sold  to  customers,  the  trade  being  quite  brisk. 


NAPOLEON  REFUGES,  UPPER  ALPS. 

The  striking  snow  scene  on  this  page  was  sketched  upon  the  spot 
in  the  Department  of  the  Upper  Alps,  France,  and  represents  ono 
of  the  establishments  recentlv  founded  by  the  emperor,  under  the 
title  of  the  "Refuges  Napoleon."  The  building,  a  small  but 
substantial  one,  surmounted  by  a  belfry,  is  amply  provided  with 
fuel  and  food,  with  guides  and  dogs  trained  after  the  manner  of 
those  of  St.  Bernard.  It  stands  in  a  wild  gorge  of  the  mountains. 
In  the  picture,  a  peasant  family  is  represented,  overcome  with  cold 
and  about  to  perish,  when  the  watchful  dogs,  with  the  little  flasks 
of  cordial  round  their  necks,  come  to  the  rescue,  and  by  their  bark- 
ings attract  the  attention  of  the  guides  and  save  the  wayfarers  from 
destruction.  Those  acquainted  with  the  picturesque  province  of 
Dauphine"  are  aware  that,  notwitlistanding  the  considerable  num- 
ber of  roads  which  bisect  the  department  of  the  Upper  Alps,  im- 
portant points,  and  sometimes  entire  cantons  arc  separated  from 
each  other  during  the  long  rigors  of  winter,  by  mountain  summits 
heaped  with  snow.  The  crossing  ot  these  formidable  heights  is 
often  fraught  with  danger,  the  wind  piling  up  the  snow  in  a  passage- 
way, or  whirling  it  about  in  vast  spiral  masses,  which,  for  hoars 
and  days,  harass  the  unfortunate  traveller,  dazzle  him  and  disguise 
his  road,  till  at  last  he  loses  first  his  courage,  and  finally  his  life. 
Often  avalanches  of  snow  are  precipitated  from  the  heights  above 
and  burv  the  unfortunate  traveller  beneath  the  mass. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
ARNYL— AN  IDYL. 

BY  JAMES  FRANKLIN  F1TTS. 

In  the  gorgrous.  grand  October, 

In  the  masking  of  the  year, 
Did  the  woods  in  russet  sober, 

Yellow,  greon  and  gold  appear: 
Like  a  drcdal,  vast  cathedral, 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year. 

Then  beneath  the  doubtful  brilliance 

Of  the  mingled  palo  and  bronze, 
While  the  forest  hands  in  millions 

Tossed  their  sylvan  gonfalons, 
"Unobservant  of  the  splendor 
Which  could  naught  ofjoy  engender, 
I,  a  cold,,  unsocial  wender, 

Loitered  through  the  forest  aiBloar 
And  my  Arnyl,  nothing  carnal, 

Sought  to  cheer  me  with,  her  sm2cs. 

She,  a  bright;  and  joyous  maidon,. 
I,  with  misery  o'erladen, 

Daily  wandered,  nightly  pondered, 

SoFasping  at  the  dim  unreal  - 
Till  each  shade  became  a  spectre. 
Wherewith  I  might  vex  and  hector 

Eiu-h  enjoyment  or  employment, 

And  its  bitterness  unseal. 

3!hrough  the  melancholy  mazes 
Strayed  my  sullen,  wayward  feet : 

Through  the  purple  autumn  hazes, 
Sauntered  on  wrih  steps  unfleet , 

And  still  softer  to  the  scoffer 
Did  the  maid  again  repeat : 

•( Cheer  thee,  cbeer  thee,  glooming  lover, 
Chase  the  phantoms  from  thy  brain  ; 

lot  no  sadness  round  thee  hover, 

Strive  no  shadows  to  discover, 
Haste  thy  wisdom  to  regain  fn 

And  the  blackened  branches  crackoned1, 
As  if  answering  her  strain. 

Where  the  loosened  leases  were  fading 

'Neath  the  pale  October  bud, 
Where  the  winds  were  bleaching,  shading 

Many  colors  into  one, 
With  her  arms  my  neck  embracing, 
With  her  fingers  mine  enlacing, 
And  my  lips  with  kisses  gracing, 
Arnyl  brought  me  back  to  life  : 
Wiles  potential,  influential, . 
Banished  for  my  spirit's  strife. 

Ah,  the  light  of  life  then  centred 
In  that  bright  and  joyous  maid ; 

Peace  within  my  being  entered, 
Gladness  all  my  spirit  swayed. 

And  with  buoyant  spirit,  joyant, 
Clasped  I  Arnyl,  beauteous  maid! 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
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THE    MYSTERY   UNLOCKED. 

BT   JOHW   ROSS  DIX. 

When  I  was  a  young  man,  I  tookit  into  my  head,  or  rather 
my  parents  did  for  me,  that  I  should  make  a  capital  minister,  so  I 
was  sent  to  college,  and  in  due  time  arrived  at  pulpit  honors. 
Why  I  quitted  the  sacred  vocation  needs  not  be  told,  enough  to 
say,"  that  before  I  was  twenty-five  years  of  age  I  fancied  that  in 
my  stalwart  person  a  good  farmer  was  spoiled ;  also,  heartily  tired 
of  sewing-circles,  donation  parties,  and  worse  than  all,  sick  of  be- 
ing criticised  and  carped  at  by  every  donkey  in  my  parish,  I  ceased 
beating  the  "pulpit  drum  ecclesiastic"  and  purchased  the  fann, 
in  whose  snug  homestead  I  am  now  writing  this  recollection  of 
my  ministerial  period. 

Late  one  night  in  the  winter  of  1811,  I  was  sitting  by  a  flagging 
fire  in  the  parlor  of  an  old  farmhouse,  near  Salem  in  Massachu- 
setts, where  I  hoarded,  I  being  then  a  single  man.  The  wind 
blew  a  perfect  hurricane  without,  and  sufficient  fcund  its  way  into 
my  airy  apartment  to  have  turned  a  mill,  had  I  been  provided  with 
such  a  piece  of  furniture.  To  retire  to  bed  under  such  circum- 
stances, in  a  room  provided  with  a  most  spacious  chimney,  and  in 
other  respects  far  better  ventilated  than  even  the  one  I  was  occu- 
pying, demanded  more  corn-age  than  I  could  master;  and  so 
throwing  some  more  logs  on  the  health,  and  advancing  my  chair 
a  trifle  nearer,  I  proceeded  to  refill  my  pipe— I  could  not  afford 
cigars  at  that  time. 

I  had  fallen  into  a  fit  of  musing,  watching  the  rings  of  smoke 
as  they  ascended  from  the  bowl  of  my  pipe,  when  suddenly,  amid 
the  pauses  of  the  storm,  I  heard  the  clattering  of  a  horso's  hoofs, 
and  shortly  after  a  thundering  series  of  knocks  at  the  outer  door. 
After  some  hesitation,  I  opened  the  door.  The  intruder  proved 
to  be  neither  a  distressed  traveller  nor  truculent  assassin,  but  a 
country  lad  from  a  neighboring  village.  Splashed  as  he  was,  and 
drenoked  with  rain,  an  extra  air  of  wildncsa  was  visible  in  his 
countenance  that  appeared  independent  of  the  effect  of  the  weather. 
■'/You  be  to  come,"  said  he,  making  strange  grimaces,  and 
opening  his  mouth  unnecessarily  wide,  "you  be  to  come  to  Squire 
Harrington's  directly.     He  be  dying,  I  guess." 

Recollecting  that  the.  minister  of  the  parish  adjoining  had  been 
laid  up  with  lung  disease,  I  prepared,  disagreeable  as  was  the  task, 
to  supply  his  place.  With  the  aid  of  the  lad,  froin  whom  I  could 
fearn  nothing  of  Mr,  Harrington's  ^llness  but  that  it  ^as  sonre- 


thing  quite  sudden,  I  was  soon  mounted  on  a  stout  horse,  and 
started  off  as  fast  as  tho  nature,  that  is,  the  ill-nature,  of  the  night 
and  road  would  allow,  in  the  direction  of  a  placo  which  I  will  call 
Greenville.  At  length,  rather  by  the  sagacity  of  my  steed  than 
from  any  guidance  on  my  part,  we  reached  the  long,  dreary  street 
of  Greenville,  where  Mr.  Harrington  was  tho  "great  man." 

Mr.  Harrington  occupied  an  old-fashioned  mansion  at  one  end 
of  the  village  street.  Its  owner  was  a  reputed  Crcesus.  Ho  had 
unquestionably  large  landed  possessions,  and  there  were  rumors  of 
vast  stores  of  gold,  where  heaped  up  no  one  exactly  knew,  and 
how  acquired  no  one  ventured  to  guess.  Tho  habits  of  this  in- 
dividual, whatever  his  resources  might  be,  wore  extremely  frugal, 
so  frugal,  indeed,  as  to  subject  him  to  tho  charge  of  stinginess. 
It  was  also  further  hinted  that  his  notions  of  honesty  were  of  a 
very  accommodating  nature,  expanding  or  collapsing  with  circum-- 
stances.  In  refutation,  however,  of  these  insinuations,  Mr.  Har- 
rington had  testified  his  liberality  and  piety  by  building  a  neat 
little  orthodox  chapel  in  his  neighborhood. 

Mr.  Harrington's  relations  consisted  of  an  only  daughter  and  a 
nephew.  The  former  had  married  against  his.  will ;  and  to  judge 
from  the  spirit  with  which  he  persecuted  the  daring  husband,  must 
have  supplied  him  with  a  fruitful  source  of  recreation.  Tho  latter 
was  a  wild  young  man,  who  exercised  great  influence  over  his 
uncle,  and-  drew  sums  of  money  from  him  that  astonished  tho 
neighbors,  who  sometimes  remonstrated  with  the  old  gentleman, 
but  in  vain.  Mr.  Harrington  was  either  indisposed  or  unable  to 
restrain  the  eccentricities  of  bis  nephew.  Such  was  the  person 
who  now,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  desired  my  offices  in  his  ex- 
tremity. 

As  I  pursued  my  way  along  the  village  street,  I  could  not  but 
notice  a  stir  most  unaccountable  considering  the  hour;  lights  were 
glancing,  dogs  barking,  and  respectable  women,  despite  tho  pelt- 
ing rain,  screaming  from  open  windows  to  their  next  door  neigh- 
bors. Something  of  unusual  interest  had  evidently  taken  place. 
Arrived,  I  found  the  commotion  at  its  height,  and  a  scene  of  noise 
and  confusion  by  no  means  suitable  in  the  abode  of  the  sick.  The 
bouse  was  large,  but  partook  much  of  the  by-gone  and  decayed 
character  of  the  locality;  it  stood  a  Little  removed  from  the  road, 
and  was  remarkable  from  the  proximity  of  several  tolerably-sized 
elms.  In  front,  one  rusty  iron  gate  yet  remained  faithful  to  its 
post ;  but  deeply  imbedded  in  an  accumulation  of  rubbish,  it  had 
long  since  retired  from  active  service,  and  declined  either  to  open 
or  shut  for  the  convenience  of  any  one.  The  same  neglect  was 
visible  in  the  lawn,  the  fencing,  aud  the  building  itself;  the  first 
was  grubbed  by  predatory  pigs,  and  the  last,  instead  of  undergo- 
ing substantial  repairs,  had  been  patched  up  from  time  to  time 
with  cheap  and  unseemly  materials  of  every  color  and  description. 
Flinging  my  bridle  to  one  of  the  men  who  were  bustling  about, 
employed  in  doing  nothing,  I  entered  the  house. 

"Here's  the  minister — here's  the  minister,"  burst  from  a  dozen 
pairs  of  lips,  chiefly  belonging  to  old  women  assembled  in  the 
kitchen.  "  Bring  up  the  minister."  And  without  ceremony  or  even 
being  permitted  to  remove  my  dripping  coat,  I  was  seized,  hustled 
up  stairs,  along  a  narrow,  uneven  passage,  and  into  the  sick  man's 
chamber. 

Though  accustomed  to  disease  in  its  most  repulsive  stages,  I 
was  unprepared  for  the  scene  that  awaited  me.  The  apartment 
was  low,  but  roomy;  beams  of  blackened  oak  traversed  the  ceil- 
ing, and  wainscottings  of  the  same  material,  about  eight  feet  high, 
extended  along  the  walls ;  from  one  extremity  projected  an  enor- 
mous chimney,  the  upper  part  of  which  was  carved,  painted,  and 
even  gilt,  with  elaborate  but  fantastic  art.  Opposite  stood  a  heavy 
bedstead  adorned  in  like  manner;  the  hangings  were  torn,  and 
like  the  sheets  smeared  with  blood ;  on  the  pillow,  which  appeared 
one  mass  of  gore,  lay  a  person  I  with  difficulty  recognized  as  Mr. 
Harrington.  His  countenance  was  wan,  the  eyes  were  half  closed, 
the  lips  parted,  and  the  teeth  firmly  set ;  bandages  were  round  his 
neck,  but  proved  insufficient  to  staunch  the  thick,  dark  stream  that 
oozed  through,  and  stagnated  in  little  pools  on  the  coverlet.  The 
hand,  deeply  gashed,  retained  in  its  clutch  a  fragment  of  torn 
linen ;  and  a  stout  gentleman,  with  a  bald  head,  drab  great  coat, 
and  boots  that  would  have  blushed  had  you  mentioned  blacking, 
held  possession  of  the  other.  The  daughter  of  the  wounded  man, 
a  pale,  thin  woman,  stood  on  the  opposite  side,  gazing  alternately 
on  her  bleeding  parent  and  the  profound  features  of  the  village 
doctor. 

"  Sad  works,  sir — dreadful  business !"  exclaimed  the  latter,  as 
I  approached  the  bed.  "Jugular  severed — carotid  cut — haemor- 
rhage immense — bleeding  to  death.  There  has  been  murder  done, 
sir,  or  I  will  forfeit  my  reputation.  You  had  better  take  a  glass 
of  water,  sir." 

Indeed  I  needed  one,  for  the  abruptness  with  which  this  sicken- 
ing sight  had  been  presented  caused  me  to  faint. 

"My  poor  father,"  said  Mrs.  Bernard,  "when  first  discovered 
in  this  shocking  state,  several  times  uttered  the  name  of  Wharton, 
aud  accordingly  I  took  the  liberty  of  sending  for  you — I  fear  to 
little  purpose." 

"I  fear  so,"  added  the  doctor.  "If  the  gentleman's  accounts 
are  not  made  up,  they  stand  a  poor  chance  of  being  settled  here." 
At  the  mention  of  my  name,  Mr.  Harrington  opened  his  eyes, 
with  a  vacant  expression,  but  appearing  to  recognize  me,  he  mo- 
tioned with  his  hand.  I  drew  near,  and  interpreting  the  glances 
which  the  sufferer  threw  from  side  to  side,  as  an  intimation  that  he 
wished  to  he  alone  with  me,  prevailed  upon  the  well-booted  apoth- 
ecary to  clear  the  room. 

On  commencing  those  topics  which  I  supposed  could  alone  in- 
terest the  dying  man,  his  face  assumed  a  frightful  expression  of 
pain  and  helplessness.  He  was  far'  too  weak  for  the  ebullition  of 
despair,  but  there  was  that  in  his  air  which  seemed  to  say  the  hope 
he  had  leaned  upon  had  failed  him  in  his  hour  of  need.     He 


seemed  as  one  cursed  with  the  consciousness  of  crime  and  lacking 
the  strength  to  pray  for  mercy.  It  was  a  fearful  sight,  and  that 
muto  look  of  agony  haunted  my  memory  for  years.  Gradually  a 
change  passed  over  his  countenance,  and  I  gathered  from  his  mo- 
tions that  ho  wished  me  to  raise  him.  With  extreme  caution  I 
raised  him  from  the  pillow.  His  right  hand  now  sought  bis  breast, 
and  for  some  time  appeared  to  bo  playing  with  the  folds  of  his 
shirt ;  his  lips,  too,  moved  rapidly,  though  no  articulation  ensued. 
At  length  a  flash  of  satisfaction  lit  up  his  features,  as  with  a  trem- 
bling hand  he  placed  a  small  gold  key  in  mine.  He  struggled 
violently  to  speak ;  for  a  moment  his  eye  sparkled,  aud  with  an 
effort  of  which,  hut  an  instant  past,  ho  seemed  incapable,  ho  bent 
forward,  waved  wildly  both  arms,  and  gasped: 
"  The  heart — tho  heart !" 

These  were  his  last  words  ;  there  was  a  gurgling  in  his  throat ; 
his  wounds  had  burst  afresh,  and  he  fell  back  suffocated  with 
blood. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  excitement  the  event  produced 
tln-oughout  the  State.  Constables  were  summoned  from  Boston, 
magistrates  visited  the  spot,  surgeons  examined  the  body,  and  tho 
coroner's  jury  pronounced  a  verdict  of  wilful  murder  against  some 
persons  unknown.  Suspicion,  however,  amounting  to  moral  cer- 
tainty, fell  upon  George  Bernard,  the  son-in-law  of  the  deceased. 
It  appeared  that  more  than  once  he  had  been  heard  to  vow  revenge 
against  old  Harrington ;  and  that  on  the  night  in  question,  after 
chinking  unusually  deep,  he  had  left  the  tavern  in  a  sfcite  of  con- 
siderable agitation ;  that  after  a  short  absence,  he  returned  in  great 
disorder,  with  terror  on  his  brow,  and  blood  on  his  hand ;  and 
that  after  hastily  swallowing  more  liquor,  he  again  quitted  the 
tavern,  and  had  been  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  since. 

The  room  had  evidently  been  entered  from  a  window  looking 
into  the  garden,  and  the  deed  perpetrated  with  a  razor,  probably 
the  deceased's  own,  as  the  one  he  was  known  to  possess  was  miss- 
ing. The  broken  blade  of  a  knife  was  discovered  sticking  in  tho 
lock  of  a  chest  by  the  bedside,  and  the  portion  of  linen  alluded  to 
had  doubtless  been  severed  from  the  murderer's  cravat  when  he 
found  himself  unable  to  part  from  the  victim's  grasp.  Although 
neither  knife  nor  fragment  could  be  identified  as  having  belonged 
to  Bernard,  the  facts  were  deemed  conclusive,  and  a  warrant  was 
issued  for  his  apprehension,  but  in  vain ;  no  clue  to  his  retreat 
was  obtained. 

Meanwhile,  I  applied  the  key,  which  was  apparently  of  foreign 
manufacture,  to  every  lock  of  proportionate  size  in  the  house — it 
fitted  none,  nor  had  we  any  clue  to  the  dead,  man's  meaning. 

Time  passed  on,  and  nothing  was  discovered,  save  that  the 
fugitive  had  made  good  his  escape  to  Europe.  The  mystery  re- 
mained unexplained ;  so  I  treasured  up  the  scene  in  my  memory, 
and  hung  the  little  key  on  my  watch  chain. 

From  this  period  the  old  house  assumed  a  much  more  cheerful 
appearance.  It  had,  by  the  will  of  tho  deceased,  together  with 
the  whole  of  his  property,  charged  only  with  a  trifling  annuity  to 
Mrs.  Bernard,  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  John,  or  as  he  was 
familiarly  called,  Jack  Harrington.  Cold  and  gloomy  no  longer, 
fires  blazed  on  eveiy  hearth,  and  laughter  rang  through  every 
apartment  save  one — that  in  which  the  old  man  met  his  death;  in 
the  rest,  Mi\  Jack  and  his  friends,  who  styled  themselves  "The 
merry  brotherhood  of  devils,"  held  daily  and  nightly  orgies. 

A  large  cellar  was  selected  as  their  place  of  meeting,  into  which 
some  uncouth  furniture  and  some  chests,  whose  contents  no  one 
knew,  were  removed.  They  had  arrived  from  New  York,  and 
were  conveyed  to  that  retreat,  which  none  save  the  initiated  wore 
permitted  to  enter.  Many  were  the  pranks  played  by  the  confed- 
erates ;  but  at  length  one  after  another  they  all  dropped  away, 
either  from  dissipation  or  disgrace  of  other  kinds,  excepting  one, 
named  Sharkey  Bennet,  who  remained  with  Jack  Harrington. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  at  the  commencement  of  this 
tale  I  was  a  young  minister.  He  must  view  me  now,  a  portly  per- 
sonage, proprietor  of  a  pair  of  spectacles,  and  a  justice  of  the 
peace. 

Eighteen  years  had  contrived  to  steal  away  since  my  memo- 
rable ride  to  Greenville.  During  that  time  I  had  never  lost  sight 
of  the  unhappy  Mrs.  Bernard  and  her  child.  She,  indeed,  in 
consequence  of  the  suspicion  which  attached  to  her  husband,  found 
it  necessary  to  seek  an  asylum  at  some  distance,  and  under  an- 
other name.  Her  boy  grew  and  prospered,  and  she  was  in  due 
season  enabled  by  a  legacy  from  a  distant  relative  to  send  him  to 
college.     Finding  him  a  lad  of  talent,  I  prevailed  on  my  old 

friend,  Dr.  W ,  to  admit  him  into  his  family  as  a  boarder. 

From  Dr.  W I  one  day  heard  two  pieces  of  news — one  was 

that  George  Hargrave  had  attained  the  highest  academical  honors, 
the  other  that  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  president's  niece,  who 
reciprocated  his  affection. 

"Perhaps,"   said  Dr.  W ,  when  taking  his  leave,   "you 

would  like  to  accompany  me  to  Salem.  Among  other  things,  we 
have  a  man  named  Bernard  to  examine  to-day,  charged  with  some 
murder  committed  in  the  last  century.  The  investigation  appears 
likely  to  occupy  a  great  portion  of  this  term." 

Thi3  intelligence  completely  overwhelmed  me.  In  placing 
George  under  the  care  of  Dr.  W 1  had  not  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  publish  his  real  name  or  history,  both  of  which  had,  im- 
prudently perhaps,  been  withheld  from  the  young  man  himself. 
But  the  idea  of  permitting  a  connection  between  the  son  of  a  mur- 
derer and  the  niece  of  my  old  friend,  could  not  be  entertained. 
On  my  now  relating  the  circumstances,  the  old  gentleman's  as- 
tonishment and  distress  were  almost  ludicrous  to  witness.  He 
confessed  that  Mary  had  in  fact  wrung  from  him  a  consent.  One 
course  alone  appeared  open.  Young  Hargrave,  or  Bernard,  as  he 
must  now  be  termed,  had  ever  shown  himself  honorable  and  high- 
minded  :  the  fatal  secret  must  be  confided  to  him,  and  doubtless  his 
feelings  would  show  the  propriety  of  withdrawing  his  pretensions. 
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This  painful  task  devolved  on  mys-df.     I  will   not  describe  the 

agony  of  ili«i  Mvnr,  vh-'ii  the  honcnt  pride  und  bright  h<>| 

that  poor  boy  wore  prostrated  by  the  disclosure.  I  left  him 
mi id  by  i!i"  blow,  to  visit  the  pri f  his  miserable  parent. 

i:  in. in)  had  thai  day  been  committed  for  trial,  and   I  had  re- 
ceived prea  ing  entreaties  to  nee  him.     He  thanked  me  with   ten 
for  mi v  kindno  is  u>  Ida  wifo,  who  was  present,  and  declared  him- 
self in  the  most  solemn  terms  to  bo  innocent  of  the  crime  for 
which  ho  bad  boon  arrested.    The  evidence  against  him,  he  mol 

"On  that  torriblo  night  I  hud  resolved  to  put  into  execution  a 
scheme  somo  time  in  contemplation  ;  thinking  that  roliovod  of  my 
prosonce,  Mr.  Ilnrrington  might  be  induced  to  pity  und  protect 
his  daughter  and  grandchild.    Without  bidding  them  adiea,  for 

my  heart  win    tOO    full,  1    entered    the    public    1 \  iih    Inn    hreti 

shown,  previous  tu  commencing  iny  journey.  On  quitting  it  I 
determined  to  pay  a  last  visit  to  my  persecutor.  A  half-formed 
plan  of  making  a  final  appeal  to  him,  coupled  perhaps  with  Indis- 
tinct idoas  of  vengon ,  might  have  (loatod  through  my  brain  ; 

Inii  lot  that  pass.  ( )u  reaching  tho  building,  I  discovered  u  small 
door  in  the  pardon  wall  t<>  be  ajar.  While  hesitating  to  enter,  it 
was  doshod  open,  and  two  men  rushed  out.  One  grappled  with 
me;  anprepat'ed  for  tho  onset,  I  wa*  hurled  to  the  ground,  and 
such  was  the  darkness  of  tho  night  that  I  was  unable  to  recognize 
my  assailant;  but  my  firm  conviction,  strengthened  by  subsequent 
events,  isj  that  he  was  no  oilier  than  Jack  Harrington,  his  hands 
yet  reeking  with  his  uncle's  blood.  Scarcely  knowing  what  I  did, 
J  returned  to  tho  inn,  and  afterwards  succeeded  in  reaching  Bos- 
ton, whence  1  finally  escaped  to  England.  From  tho  papers  I 
soon  learned  that  I  was  reported  tho  assassin,  and  that  a  rewind 
was  offered  for  my  apprehension  ;  but  eighteen  years  having  passed 
by,  partly  from  a  desire  of  discovering  my  wife  and  child,  and 
partly  urged  by  somo  strange,  overpowering  influence,  I  set  my 
foot  once  more  in  America.  Tho  rest  you  know.  I  was  recog- 
nized by  my  wife's  cousin,  was  arrested,  and  shall  end  a  life  of 
misery  on  the  scaffold.  But,"  continued  he,  "I  have  a  request 
to  make,  a  strange,  perhaps  a  weak  ono,  a  boon  that  I  know  not 
of  whom  to  beg,  savo  of  you.  Yon  may  remember  that  I  spoke 
of  an  influence.  I  scarce  know  what  to  term  it  that  compelled 
mo  to  return.  It  has  hung  about  me  for  years,  and  ever  in  con- 
nection with  tho  idea  that  if  tho  room  wore  examined  in  which 
that  fearful  deed  was  done,  something  would  bo  discovered  that 
would  lead  to  tho  detection  of  tho  murderer.  It  is  no  dream,  but 
impression,  presentiment,  what  you  will,  it  nover  leaves  me;  it 
presses  like  a  nightmare  on  my  sleep,  and  steals  over  my  waking 
moments  ;  never  has  it  been  present  with  such  force  as  now.  Sir, 
for  tho  sako  of  justice,  of  mercy,  I  conjure  you  to  sec  it  done. 
My  life,  I  feel,  hangs  on  that  single  thread." 

I  quitted  the  prison  perplexed  in  the  extreme.  There  was  that 
in  the  man's  manner  that  forced  on  mo  a  conviction  of  his  inno- 
concc.  In  fine,  I  determined  to  consult  Colonel  Harvey,  one  of 
the  most  activo  of  my  brother  magistrates.  The  colonel  listened, 
smiled  in  by  no  means  an  agreeable  manner,  and  said : 

"  Ah  !  innocont  I  dure  say  as  the  babe  unborn — that's  tho  usual 
phrase.  I  never  know  ono  of  these  fellows  who  wasn't.  And 
you  really  believe  all  this  ?  Admitting  tho  possibility  of  this  pre- 
sentiment, do  you  think  that  Providence  would  take  such  an  ex- 
ceedingly roundabout  way  of  developing  the  truth?" 

Notwithstanding  this,  I  had  little  difficulty  in  persuading  him  to 
accompany  me ;  and  on  the  following  morning  tho  colonel  and 
myself,  accompanied  by  his  son,  a  boy  of  twelve  years  old,  and  a 
polico  officer,  set  forth  on  our  expedition  to  Greenville. 

On  our  arrival  at  tho  old  house  wo  learned  that  the  present  pos- 
sessor was  from  home  engaged  in  the  business  of  the  prosecution. 
Explaining  our  errand  to  an  ill-looking  fellow,  who  acted  as  Mr. 
Harrington's  bailiff,  I  led  the  way  to  the  well-remembered  room. 
It  was  necessary  to  force  the  door,  which  had  been  nailed  up  from 
the  period  of  the  murder.  On  entering,  the  interior  presented  a 
dreary  appearance  indeed.  The  walls  were  caked  with  the  dust 
of  eighteen  years,  and  the  shutters  dropping  from  their  hinges ; 
the  boards  were  in  places  rotting,  while  the  ceiling,  saturated  with 
damp,  had  fallen  in  masses  to  the  floor.  Desolate  and  dismantled, 
it  was  just  the  sort  of  placo  to  take  a  ghost's  fancy;  and  I  could 
almost  bolievo,  as  the  wind  whistled  down  the  chimney,  that  I 
heard  murmurings  of  the  dead  man's  spirit  inconvenienced  by  our 
intrusion.     We  commenced  our  examination. 

"  O,  pa,  what  a  guy!"  suddenly  exclaimed  tho  colonel's  son, 
catching  at  Ins  father's  coat-tail. 

Turning,  I  saw  the  figure  to  which  tho  half-frightened  boy 
pointed.  It  was  that  of  a  haggard,  worn-out  man,  mcanlv  clad, 
crouching  in  the  doorway  through  which  we  had  entered.  Ho  was 
talking  in  a  low  tone  to  himself,  and  as  he  crawled  stealthily  along 
the  wall,  apparently  without  regarding  us,  threw  constant  aud  ap- 
prehensive looks  behind.  At  length,  fixing  himself  in  a  corner  of 
tho  room,  ho  glanced  around  in  a  more  collected  manner. 

"Farther  off— farther  off,"  he  muttered.     "  There,  there,  not  a 
step  farther — let  me  breathe,  I  say  1" 
A  dead  silence  ensued. 

"  My  good  man,"  said  I,  after  a  few  unsuccessful  inquiries, 
"  there  is  something  in  this  room  which  seems  to  affect  you 
strangely." 

"  It  is  a  black,  dismal  room,"  he  said,  moodily  ;  "  and  black,  dis- 
mal deeds  are  done  in  it." 

"None,"  continued  I,  in  a  soothing  tone,  "none  lately — none 
that  you  can  remember  ?" 

"No,  no — not  lately.  I  should  remember,  but  there  are  long, 
dark  blanks  in  my  memory;  yet  there  are  light  spots  too — bright 
and  burning,  scorching  as  fire.  Mad  as  I  am," — and  he  raised 
his  wild,  starting  eyes  to  mine, — "I  could  tell  such  tales — tales 
that  would  turn  your  brain  mad  to  listen  to.   And  he  follows  me," 


I.,    he  pointed  to  the  farther  end  of  the  room, — "he  dogs  me, 

never  leaves  me  for  a  minute,  and    bidfl   ine    tell    them.      The  lir<-t 

thing  1        every  morning  is  bii  pot  n  the  cur> 

i ;  omel  ime    I  (!  ol  hi  ■  hand,  cold  and  Li  aden,  on  i  i 

then  day  by  day  we  wander  about  togetl 
him  and  pmy  him  and  thee  be  fi  ■ 

There,  there;  hois  pawJng  between  ni 
now  !" 

Envolnntorily  I  started  back.    1  b  I,  and  ap* 

pcarod  to  be  listening.    Gradually  hi*  whole  i  assumed 

the  a  poet  of  terror.    Harvey  ami  myself  exchanged  ghu 

"  in  i  ■■  i    more  than  more  m  tdnesa  here,"  he  whi  iponxL 

Tho  maniac  again  ban)  forth. 

"  \n,  no,  1  dare  not  J  .laek  hai  BWOrn  to  s'.ah  me  if  i  do.  For 
mercy's  sako  keep  back  !  YbUT  cold  DTOath  CbiUl  my  marrow  ! 
0,  God,  what  agony!"      And  ihe  wrel 

into  the  clo  e  I  compa  ,  cowi  rin  ■  like  a  beaten  hound.  "  Mercy, 
mercy;  and  then  I  will  tell  all — though  they  poor  molten  iron 
down  my  throat — all — all." 

At  this  moment  the  rough  looking  person  who  had  admitted  us 
entered  the  apartment. 

"  Come,  Shark'')  !"  he  i  .rhiiined,  addressing  the  wretched  man. 
'*  What,  you've  slipped  your  collar  again  ?  You  and  I  will  have 
an  account  to  settle.     ( 'nine.,  you're  wanted." 

"Stay,  my  friend — a  word  with  you,"  Interrupted  Colonel  Har- 
vey.   "  Pray,  who  is  tins  miserable  wretch  1" 

"Why,"  replied  the  other,  sulkily,  "he  is  a  miserable  WTCtCDj 
and  his  name's  Sharkey — that's  who  he  is.  But  come  out  of  that 
corner  and  follow  me;  you'd  better,  and  you  know  it,'' 

"Nay,  nay,"  said  the  colonel,  "we  have  a  little  business  with 
your  charge,  aud  must  beg  his  company.  Meanwhile,  I  think  on 
reflection,  my  very  good  friend,  you  will  deem  it  advisable  to  say 
what  you  know  of  him.  We  have  such  a  thing  as  a  jail  not  far 
off.  A  word  to  the  wise — ."  And  the  colonel  took  snuff  with 
his  disagreeable  smile. 

The  man  evidently  considered  himself  pointed  at  in  this  allu- 
sion, and  after  shuffling  from  one  leg  to  the  other,  and  trying  va- 
rious methods  of  getting  rid  of  his  lingers,  replied  : 

"  Well,  there's  nothing  to  know  that  I  know  of,  further  than 
that  Sharkey  there  is  mad.  Some  folks  says  he  was  bit ;  hut  mas- 
ter says  it's  liquor,  and  calls  it  the  summat  tremendous.  Ever 
since  he  has  been  in  the  house,  master  has  kept  him  locked  up,  and 
wont  let  him  disturb  folks.     That's  all  I  know." 

"  That  will  do,"  said  the  colonel.     "  You  may  retire." 
"  Well,  but  master  never  allows  folks  to  talk  with  him." 
"  You  may  retire,  Tom — I  think  you  said  your  name  was  Tom. 
Officer,  show  this  gentleman  out,  and  see  if  his  name  is  Tom." 

The  door  closed.  My  friend  approached  the  trembling  creature, 
who  during  this  conversation  appeared  to  be  regarding  some  per- 
son unseen  of  us,  and  by  gentle  and  persuasive  treatment  endeav- 
ored to  elicit  from  him  the  story  that  evidently  was  weighing  upon 
his  mind.  For  a  long  time  he  was  unsuccessful.  At  length,  by- 
falling  in  with  his  fancy  that  there  was  another  person  present 
also  desirous  that  the  matter  should  be  revealed,  we  gathered  that 
it  referred  to  no  other  than  the  subject  of  our  investigation,  and 
by  degrees  he  was  led  to  confess  that  he  himself  had  been  nearly 
concerned  in  the  murder  of  the  old  man ;  but  the  deed  itself  was 
actually  perpetrated  by  the  Iatter's  nephew — Jack  Harrington.  It 
seemed,  as  far  as  we  could  learn  from  his  account,  that  they  had 
entered  by  the  window,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  access  to  the 
miser's  hoards;  and  that  while  he  (Sharkey)  was  endeavoring  to 
force  the  lid  of  a  chest,  the  old  man  awoke  and  seized  Jack  by  tho 
throat.  A  struggle  ensued,  till  the  latter,  catching  up  a  razor  from 
the  tabic  drew  it  across  his  uucle's  throat.  That  in  their  flight 
they  had  encountered  a  man  at  the  garden  door,  but  dashing  by 
had  escaped  undiscovered,  and  concluded  the  night  in  revelry 
with  their  friends,  the  "merry  devils." 

Such  was  the  account  we  extracted.  It  was  clear,  however, 
that  the  unsupported  testimony  of  such  a  being  would  weigh  little 
with  a  jury.  Colonel  Harvey  pursued  the  examination,  and  lead- 
ing his  witness  back  to  the  period  of  the  murder,  endeavored  with 
great  tact  again  to  strike  on  some  yet  uninjured  chord  of  his  mem- 
ory. In  reply  for  the  demands  for  proof  thus  cautiously  urged, 
Sharkey  exclaimed,  pointing  so  suddenly  to  my  elbow  that  once 
moro  I  jumped  asido  with  considerable  activity : 

"  Look  at  Ins  bloody  hand  and  bloody  neck,  and  ask  him  for 
proofs.  I  hid  them  deep  in  tho  earth,  and  threatened  and  talked 
of  them  when  I  wanted  money.  But  see ;  bo  beckons — he  is 
moving !  I  must  go  with  him — wo  never  separate.  He  knows 
where  they  be,  but  I  have  forgotten.  It  was  in  the  earth,  a  deep, 
dark  hole,  like  a  grave — were  it  as  deep  as  the  ocean  he  would  find 
them." 

So  saying,  ho  motioned  us  to  accompany  him,  and  proceeding 
down  the  stairs,  led  tho  way  to  a  walled  garden  of  about  an  acre 
in  extent.  It  assorted  well  with  the  neglected  character  of  the 
house,  not  more  than  half  being  cultivated,  and  the  remainder 
exhibiting  one  mass  of  weeds  and  tangled  shrubs.  Arrived  at 
the  thickest  part  of  this  horticultural  jungle,  our  guide  stopped, 
fixed  his  eyes  on  tho  ground,  and  turning  to  us  with  an  air  of 
triumph,  exclaimed : 

"I  told  you  he  would  find  it !  He  would  have  led  us  through 
swamps  and  forests  to  it.  Many's  the  time  ho  brings  me  here, 
and  bids  me  dig ;  but  I  dare  not,  Jack  would  burn  off  my  arms  if 
I  dug  there." 

We  determined  to  make  the  experiment,  and  set  one  or  two 
laboring  men  at  work.  They  had  proceeded  for  some  depth, 
when  with  a  sudden  eagerness  Sharkey  joined  iu  the  search,  tear- 
ing and  tossing  out  the  earth  with  the  wildest  exclamations  of 
delight. 

"  Deeper,  deeper,"  he  exclaimed,  plunging  his  torn  fingers  into 


et — lie  lias  promised  to  leave  mc  wheq  'twas 
found.    Hurrah 
Darting  forward  like  a  dog  at  bis  prey,  he  leatty 

for  an  instant,  and  throwin  i  in  the  air  fell  -pent  and 

The  box  was  quickly  forced.     It  con- 

laim-d  a  (.TiLViiT,  yellow  with   ago,  soiled,  and  J-'.  end, 

the  name  "  John  Harrington  "  yet  distinguishable,  worked  in  tho 
corner;  wrapped  up  in  this  was  a  razor  and  the  handle  of  a  broken 
knife, 

"  1'ortuuate  beyond  hope!"  exclaimed  Harvey.  "The  frag- 
ment found  in  the  dead  man'-  gpBS]  1  know,  procurable. 
Should  the  two  correspond,  scarcely  u  link  will  l»c  wanting  in  the 

chain.      Uut    back    to    the  house — for  we   DUlSt  trap  the  fox  in  llis 

hole." 

As  they  bore  Sharkey,  mill  insensible,  from  the  garden,  I  fol- 
lowed, astounded  at  the  strange  verification  of  poor  Bernard's 
.i.i. -ni.    After  Rome  time  spent  in  examining  the  cheat,  onr 
attention  wiu  attracted  by  an  exclamation  iron,  little 

Bon.     Thii  -  m  had  mounted  upon  a  rickety  chair, 

and  with  u  truly  Vauke.:  taste  for  whittling,  bod  been  busily  em- 
ployed on  the  ure-pluee,  till  he  had  whittled  off  a  piece  of  the 
''  cayed  earring. 

"  0,  lather,  here's  a  piece  of  wood  come  off!" 

"Come  down,  sir,"  laid  nil  father,  •■and  keepoaiof  mischief." 

"But  0 ;  here's  a  little  hole,  and  a  place  to  wind  it  up!" 

We  turned  towards  the  mantel-piece,  which  was,  as  has  been 
observed,  very  elaU.rntely  carved.  The  space  was  marked  oflf 
into  five  perpendicular  tUvi  if  which  bore  DUSTS  in  bold 

relief,  the  alternate  panel-  being  ornamented  with  original  por- 
traits of  Truth  and  Justiee.  Of  the  three  DUStS,  which  the  house- 
keeper persisted  were  intended  to  represent  Adam  and  Eve,  the 
outside  figures  were  male,  the  centre  one  female,  its  hands  raised 
aloft  and  clasping  some  armorial  device,  which  the  ingenuity  of 
the  young  gentleman  had  picked  out ;  a  small  keyhole,  resem- 
bling that  of  a  clock,  was  exposed  in  consequence.  I  snatched 
the  fragment  from  the  boy's  hand;  it  had  the  resemblance  of  a 
heart. 

The  riddle  was  explained — the  meaning  of  the  old  man's 
dying  gift,  of  his  last  words.  On  applying  the  small  gold  key 
which  I  had  even  now  attached  to  my  watch  chain,  the  huge  mass 
of  worm-eaten  oak  swung  heavily  open  on  concealed  hinges.  A 
nest  of  shelves,  pigeon-holes,  and  drawers  was  exposed.  Many 
wcro  filled  with  coin  and  notes,  some  with  parchments,  and  in  a 
recess  by  itself  was  discovered  an  instrument  purporting  to  be 
the  last  will  of  Charles  Harrington,  Esq.,  dated  hut  a  few  days 
before  his  death.  In  this  he  declared  all  other  wills,  made  under 
bodily  fear  of  his  nephew,  null  and  void.  To  him  he  bequeathed 
a  moderate  sum — to  his  daughter,  his  entire  remaining  property. 

The  report  that  Mr.  ^Harrington  was  the  assassin  of  bis  uncle 
spread  like  wildfire  tlirough  the  village.  Returning  home,  he  was 
dragged  from  his  horse  by  an  infuriated  mob,  but  he  was  rescued 
and  eventually  committed  on  a  charge  of  murder.  He  was  after- 
wards hanged. 

Bernard  was  of  course  acquitted.  There  no  longer  existed 
any  obstacle  to  the  marriage  of  his  son  ;  but  to  my  surprise,  de- 
spite the  position  to  which  his  family  were  raised,  his  father  per- 
sisted in  returning  to  Europe.  It  was  not  until  the  night  previous 
to  his  departure  that  I  learnt  his  motive. 

"Touch  me  not!"  he  exclaimed,  as  I  extended  my  hand  at 
parting.  "  You  see  a  murderer  in  will,  though  not  in  deed.  Jack 
Harrington  did  but  forestall  me.  An  hour  later,  and  mv  knife 
would  have  been  crimsoned  instead  of  his.  Farewell !  Sorrow 
and  suffering  may  perhaps  wash  out  my  crime ;  but  I  can  know 
no  rest  in  America." 


SLOW  PROGRESS  OF  MANKIND. 

An  intelligent  writer  on  this  subject  says  it  may  be  reasonablv 
doubted  whether  the  population  of  the  "earth  has  doubled  itself 
within  thirty  centuries.  Except  among  some  European  and 
American  States,  no  certain  data  exists  among  nations  and  tribes, 
by  which  the  present  number  of  mankind  can  be  estimated  with 
any  degree  of  exactness.  Avoiding  extremes,  the  writer  assumes 
that  in  round  numbers  Asia  (includinc  Japan)  contains  400,000,000, 
Europe  200,000,000,  Africa  60,000,000,  America  50,000,000,  Aus- 
tralia and  Polynesia  Islands  10,000,000 — making  a  total  of 
720,000,000  for  the  present  population  of  the  globe.  "Within  the 
temperate  and  torrid  zones  the  area  of  habitable  land  on  the  earth 
is  about  40,000,000  of  square  miles,  which  would  make  the  aver- 
age population  of  the  habitable  land  abour  eighteen  to  the  square 
mile.  The  population  is  unequally  distributed,  two-thirds  living 
upon  one-tenth  of  the  land  in  China,  India  and  Western  Europe. 
It  is  conjectured  that  ten  times  the  present  number  of  inhabitants 
could  easily  obtain  subsistence  from  the  soil  of  the  earth.  The 
writer  calculates  that  by  doubling  only  three  times  in  a  century, 
the  population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  supposing  it  to  have 
been  only  six  millions  in  1707,  would  by  this  time  have  amounted 
to  more  than  1,000,000,000 — enough  to  have  colonized  and  im- 
proved all  the  waste  and  thinly-peopled  lands  of  the  earth.  War, 
pestilence,  luxury,  useless  consumers  and  popular  ignorance  are 
assigned  as  the  causes  of  the  slow  progress  of  mankind. — Albion. 


CURE  FOR  CONSOIFTION'. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  in  search  of  a  certain  and  per- 
manent cure  for  pulmonary  consumption,  will  welcome  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  new  remedv  which  has  just  come  before  the  public 
of  this  country  in  FOUSEI/S  PABULUM  VITA  We  learn 
that  this  remedy  has  met  with  the  most  complete  success  in  all 
cases  where  its  efficacy  has  been  tried,  not  only  for  pulmonary 
consumption,  but  also  "for  coughs,  and  soreness  of  the  chest  and 
bronchial  tubes.  A  treatise  on  -consumption  accompanies  the 
medicine,  which  is  evidently  the  production  of  one  who  has  a 
thorough  and  complete  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  malady 
and  its  remedy.  The  medicine  is  easily  taken,  a  dose  never  ex- 
ceeding eight  "or  ten  drops.  We  cordially  recommend  pur  readers 
to  give  it  a  trial  bv  all  means,  with  the  assurance  that  it  will  effect 
a  certain  cure.  It  cau  bo  had  cither  by  mail  or  express  bv  ad- 
dressing the  agent,  F.  J.  LA^ORME,  Xo.  5  Milk  Street,  Boston, 
Mass.     Price  $3  per  bottle'.— Boston  Journal. 
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RACINE,  WISCONSIN. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  kindness 
of  Messrs.  James  E.  Cooke  mid 
Thomas  E.  Clark  for  the  origi- 
nal sketches  of  Racine,  which 
were  our  authority  for  the  inter- 
esting series  of  pictures  on  this 
and  the  next  page,  drawn  and 
engraved  expressly  for  us.  Both 
the  gentlemen  are  residents  of 
Racine,  and  the  former  was  re- 
cently from  Williamstown  in 
this  State.  Racine,  as  all  our 
readers  know,  is  a  nourishing 
place  on  Lake  Michigan,  at  the 
mouth  of  Root  River,  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve  miles  cast  by 
south  from  Madison  (delineated 
in  a  former  number  of  the  Pic- 
torial), but  they  are  doubtless 
not  prepared  to  find  such  evi- 
dences of  wealth,  enterprise  and 
prosperity  as  our  illustrations  in- 
dicate. The  first  view  represents 
the  College.  The  corner  stone 
of  this  edifice  was  laid  May  5, 
1852.  The  site  of  the  college, 
comprising  ten  acres  of  valuable 
land,  was  a  generous  donation 
from  C.  S.  Wright  and  T.  G. 
"Wright,  Esqs.  The  edifice  is 
built  of  pale  brick,  in  the  Gothic 
style,  and  is  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  feet  long,  and  thir- 
ty-four feet  wide.  The  central 
part,  which  projects  to  the  front, 
contains  five  large  recitation- 
rooms,  besides  a  chapel.  The 
location  is  a  beautiful  one,  on 
the  margin  of  Racine,  traversed 
by  the  main  street  of  the  city, 
in  an  oak  grove  fronting  on  Lake 
Michigan,  and  commanding  an 
extensive  view  of  the  lake  in  its 
ever-variegated  phases.  The  pres- 
ident of  the  institution  is  the  Rev. 
Roswell  Park,  D.  D.— The  new 

Fourth  Street  Bridge,  the  subject  of  our  next  picture,  is  a  very  ex- 
tensive and  interesting  work.  It  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
long,  and  cost  about  six  thousand  dollars.  It  is  thirty  feet  high 
at  the  east  end  and  twenty  feet  at  the  west.  The  fiacine  and 
Mississippi  Railroad  passes  under  the  east  end.  It  was  built  last 
summer,  and  is  a  credit  to  the  city.  Second  Street  Bridge  is  also 
of  the  same  model,  but  is  level,  being  on  an  even  shore. — The 
Milwaukee  and  Chicago  Railroad  Bridge,  of  which  our  drawing  is 
careful  and  accurate,  is  a  wooden  structure  of  tressle-work,  about 
four  hundred  feet  long,  running  over  Root  River,  and  is  within 
sight  of  the  centre  of  the  city.  It  is  about  fifty  feet  in  height,  and  a 
draw  is  soon  to  be  inserted  in  the  centre,  in  order  to  accommodate 
vessels  above  it. — The  First  Presbyterian  Church,  corner  of 
Seventh  and  Barnstable  Streets,  which  forms  the  subject  of  our 
last  engraving,  is  one  of  the  numerous  fine  buildings  of  Racine. 
It  was  erected  in  1850,  and  was  under  the  pastoral  charge  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Humphrey,  an  accomplished  and  eloquent  preacher,  who  has 
recently  been  succeeded  by  Rev.  Mr.  Blowelt,  also  a  clergyman 
of  high  reputation.  It  is  situated  in  the  most  beautiful  and  active 
portion  of  the  city. — In  these  sketches  we  have  furnished  addition- 
al evidence  of  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  our  beloved  country 
and  the  westward  march  of  empire.  In  our  search  for  material, 
we  sometimes  turn  our  eyes  to  the  old  world,  with  itshoary  monu- 
ments and  crumbling  ruins,  as  well  as  its  arts,  modern  life  and 
enterprise ;  but  when  we  return  to  American  ground,  we  always 
find  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  what  we  here  behold — on 
the  fresh,  vigorous  life  and  energy,  which  is  after  all  but  the  dawn 
of  a  yet  more  brilliant  and  surprising  future.  The  growth  of  the 
State  to  which  we  have  resorted  for  our  present  illustrations  has 
been  very  rapid.     In  1830,  there  were  hut  about  4000  inhahi- 
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rants;  in  1847,  the  population  had  swelled  to  over  200,000; 
the  census  of  1850,  stated  it  at  305,901,  and  it  has  since  prodig- 
iously increased.  It  came  into  the  Union  in  1S49.  Portions  of 
its  original  territory  were  settled  by  the  French  as  early  as  1670. 
The  State,  as  now  established,  extends  from  the  Illinois  line,  in 
latitude  42°  3'  north,  to  latitude  45°  20',  and  reaches  from  Lake 
Michigan  on  the  east  to  the  Mississippi  River  on  the  west.  Its 
extreme  length,  measured  angularly  from  northwest  to  southeast, 
is  about  380  miles  ;  its  breadth  from  east  to  west  varies  from  150 
to  200  miles,  and  its  estimated  area,  as  officially  returned,  is 
53,924  square  miles.  The  past  has  left  many  records  within  this 
State,  and  in  the  monuments  of  human  skill  still  yet  remaining, 
the  antiquarian  reads  the  legends  of  a  civilized  race,  the  name  and 
lineage  of  whom  will  never  be  known.  The  works  at  Aztalan, 
and  the  mounds  along  the  Wisconsin,  Neenah  and  Pishtaka  Riv- 
ers, and  in  other  parts,  bear  evidences  of  the  fact.  Those  at  Az- 
talan are  best  known  and  most  frequently  visited.  The  substance 
called  brick  at  this  place  is  evidently  burnt  clay,  showing  marks 
of  having  been  mixed  with  straw.  There  is  a  class  of  ancient 
earth-works  in  Wisconsin,  not  found  in  any  other  country,  being 
made  to  represent  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  even  the  human  form. 
Near  the  Blue  Mounds  there  is  one  representing  a  man  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet  long,  with  a  body  twenty  feet  in  breadth,  the 
head  twenty-five,  and  its  elevation  above  the  general  level  of  the 
prairie  is  six  feet.  A  mound  in  Prairieville  represents  a  turtle,  the 
body  fifty-six  feet  in  length.  .  At  one  place  near  the  Four  Lakes 
it  is  said  that  a  hundred  tumuli  of  various  shapes  and  dimensions 
have  been  counted.  Fragments  of  ancient  pottery  of  a  very  rude 
kind  are  found  in  various  localities.  A  mo\ind  near  Cassville 
represents  an  elephant  or  mastodon  ;  and  from  this  fact  it  has  been 


inferred  that  the  people  who 
made  these  animal  earth-works 
were  cotemporarics  with  that 
huge  monster,  the  hones  of  which 
are  occasionally  found,  or  that 
they  had  then  but  recently  emi- 
grated from  Asia,  and  had  not 
lost  their  knowledge  of  the  ele- 
phant. In  its  lakes  and  water- 
courses, this  State  possesses  pe- 
culiar advantages  for  navigation 
and  manufactures.  It  is  almost 
surrounded  by  navigable  waters; 
on  the  north  is  Lake  Superior, 
on  the  cast  Lake  Michigan,  on 
the  west  the  Mississippi  and 
River  St.  Croix;  while  on  tho 
northeast  are  the  rivers  Mont- 
real and  Menomonce.  The  in- 
terior rivers  are  the  Wisconsin 
and  Chippewa,  falling  into  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  Neenah  or 
Fox,  which,  passing  through 
Lake  Winnebago,  empties  into 
Green  Bay,  an  arm  of  Lake 
Michigan.*  The  Wisconsin  and 
Neenah  ai'e  navigable  almost  to 
their  sources,  iuui  approach  each 
other  so  near  that  by  a  short 
canal  from  one  to  the  other,  the 
navigation  is  secured  from  the 
lakes  to  the  Mississippi.  Other 
streams,  some  passing  into  Illi- 
nois, and  some  into  the  Missis- 
sippi within  the  State,  and  some 
emptying  into  Lake  Michigan, 
furnish  abundant  water-power, 
and  many  afford  excellent  har- 
bors at  their  mouths,  at  which 
great  cities  will  eventually  rise 
up  and  commercial  depots  be  es- 
tablished. Pure  living  streams 
permeate  the  whole  country  and 
drain  its  surface ;  and  numerous 
small  lakes  diversify  the  land- 
scape. The  largest  lake  is  that 
called  Winnebago,  which  is  twen- 
ty-four miles  long  and  ten  wide.  The  Four  Lakes,  in  the  midst  of 
which  stands  the  city  of  Madison,  are  replete  with  exquisite  scen- 
ery. In  the  north  the  lakes  are  distinguishing  features,  and  in  the 
southeast  they  are  very  numerous.  These  are  the  recipients  and 
sources  of  beautiful  streams,  which,  coursing  in  every  direction, 
bless  the  land  with  unbounded  fertility,  and  leave  no  portion  of 
the  State  without  a  plentiful  supply  of  good  and  generally  pure 
water.  The  mineral  resources  of  this  noble  State  are  also  very 
great.  The  limestone  underlying  the  coal  fields  of  Illinois  forms 
the  immediate  basis  of  the  alluvion  of  southern  Wisconsin.  This 
geological  district,  in  addition  to  that  portion  of  the  State  which 
lies  southerly  of  the  valley  of  the  Wisconsin,  comprises  the  whole 
of  the  slope  towards  Lake  Michigan.  In  many  portions  the  lime- 
rock  disappears,  and  the  outcropping  sandstone  furnishes  a  fine 
material  for  building.  The  lead-bearing  rock  of  the  mineral 
region  is  a  porous  limestone,  prevailing  throughout  Grant,  Lafay- 
ette and  Iowa  counties,  comprising  four-fifths  of  the  lead  district 
of  the  Upper  Mississippi.  Deposits  of  iron  ore,  water-limestone 
and  beds  of  gypsum,  together  with  other  varieties  of  minerals,  are 
found  in  localities  more  or  less  numerous  throughout  the  limestone 
region.  All  that  section  of  the  State  which  lies  between  Lake 
Superior  on  the  north  and  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  on  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  falls  of  the  other  rivers  flowing  southerly,  is  primi- 
tive in  its  prevailing  geological  character;  and  it  is  within  this 
primitive  region  that  the  copper  mines  of  Lake  Superior  arc  found. 
The  mining  region,  unlike  that  of  any  other  mineral  district, 
promises  a  liberal  reward  as  well  to  the  farmer  as  to  the  miner. 
The  soil  of  the  evergreen  district  is  mostly  sandy,  but  still  pro- 
ducing fine  crops.  In  a  word,  nature  has  lavished  her  bounties 
on  the  great  and  growing  State  of  Wisconsin. 
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BRIDGE    OF   THE   MILWAUEIE   AND    CHICAGO   RAILROAD,   AT    RACINE,  WISCONSIN. 


CHARGE  OF  THE  OLD  GUARD. 

The  following  description  of  the  last  charge  by  the  old  French 
Guard  at  Waterloo,  is  derived  from  a  work  written  by  a  French 
general,  and  is  a  very  exciting  sketch : 

During  the  day,  the  artillery  of  the  Guard,  under  Drouet,  main- 
tained its  old  renown  ;  and  the  Guard  itself  had  frequently  been 
used  to  restore  the  battle  in  various  parts  of  the  field,  and  always 
with  success.  The  English  were  fast  becoming  exhausted,  and  in 
an  hour  more  would  doubtlessly  have  been  forced  into  a  disastrous 
defeat,  but  for  the  timely  arrival  of  Btucher.  But  when  they  saw 
him  with  his  thirty  thousand  Prussians  approaching,  their  courage 
revived,  while  Napoleon  was  filled  with  amazement.  A  beaten 
enemy  was  about  to  form  a  junction  with  the  allies,  while  Grou- 
chy, who  had  been  sent  to  keep  him  in  check,  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen.  Alas  !  what  great  plans  a  single  inefficient  commander  can 
overthrow. 

In  a  moment,  Napoleon  saw  that  he  could  not  sustain  the  at- 
tack of  so  manv  fresh  troops,  if  once  allowed  to  form  a  junction 
with  the  allied  forces,  and  he  determined  to  stake  his  fate  on  one 
bold  cast  and  endeavor  to  pierce  the  allies  with  a  grand  charge  of 
the  Old  Guard,  and  thus  throw  himself  between  the  two  armies. 
For  this  purpose  the  Imperial  Guard  was  called  up  and  divided 
into  two  immense  columns,  which  were  to  meet  in  the  British 
centre.  Those  under  Rcille  no  sooner  entered  the  fire  than  they 
disappeared  like  mist.  The  other  was  placed  under  Ney,  the 
bravest  of  the  brave,  and  the  order  to  advance  given.  Napoleon 
accompanied  them  part  of  the  way  down  the  slope,  and  halting  for 
a  moment  in  a  hollow,  addressed  in  a  few  words.  He  told  them 
that  the  battle  rested  with  them,  and  that  he  relied  on  their  valor, 
tried  in  so  many  fields.  "  Vive  I'Empereur!"  answered  him  with 
a  shout  that  was  heard  above  the 
thunder  of  artillery.  The  whole 
continental  struggle  exhibits  no 
sublimer  spectacle  than  this  last 
effort.  The  greatest  military 
energy  and  skill  the  world  ever 
possessed  had  been  taxed  to  the 
utmost  during  the  day.  Thrones 
were  tottering  on  the  turbulent 
field,  and  the  shadows  of  fugiti\  e 
kings  flitted  through  the  smoke 
of  battle.  Bonaparte's  star  trem- 
bled in  the  zenith — now  blaring 
out  in  its  ancient  splendor,  now 
suddenly  paling  before  his  anx- 
ious eye.  The  intense  anxiety 
with  which  he  watched  the  ad- 
vance of  that  column,  and  the 
terrible  suspense  he  suffered 
when  the  smoke  of  battle  hid  it 
from  sight,  and  the  utter  despair 
of  his  great  heart  when  the  cur- 
tain lifted  over  a  fugitive  army, 
and  the  despairing  cry  rang  out, 
"  The  Guard  recoils — the  Guard 
recoils  !"  make  us  for  a  moment 
forget  all  the  carnage,  in  sym- 
pathy with  his  distress.  the 
Old  Guard  felt  the  pressure  ot 
the  immense  responsibility,  and 
resolved  not  to  prove  unworthy 
of  the  great  trust  committed  to 
its  care.  Nothing  can  be  more 
imposing  than  its  movement  to 
the  assault.  It  had  never  re- 
coiled before  a  human  foe,  and 
the  allied  forces  beheld  with  awe 
its  firm  and  steady  advance  to 
the  final  charge.  For  a  moment 
the  batteries  stopped  playing  and 
the  firing  ceased  along  the  Brit- 
ish lines,  as  without  the  beating 
of  a  drum  or  a  bugle  note  to 
cheer  their  steady  courage,  they 
moved  in  dead  silence  over  the 
field.  Their  tread  was  like  muf- 
fled thunder,  while  the  dazzling 


helmets  of  the  cuirassiers  flashed  long  streams  of  light  behind  the 
dark  and  terrible  mass  that  swept  in  one  strong  wave  along.  The 
stern  Drouet  was  there  amid  his  guns,  and  on  every  brow  was 
written  the  unalterable  resolution  to  conquer  or  die.  The  next 
moment  the  artillery  opened,  and  the  head  of  the  column  seemed 
to  sink  into  the  earth.  Rank  after  rank  went  down,  yet  they 
neither  stopped  nor  faltered.  Dissolving  squadrons  and  whole 
battalions  disappearing  one  after  another  in  the  destructive  fire, 
affected  not  their  steady  courage.  The  ranks  closed  up  as  before, 
and  each  treading  over  his  fallen  comrade  pressed  unflinchingly  on. 
The  horse  which  Ney  rode  fell  under  him,  and  scarcely  had  he 
mounted  another  before  it  also  sank  to  the  earth,  and  so  another 
and  another,  until  five  in  succession  had  been  shot  under  him. 
Then  with  drawn  sabre  he  marched  sternly  at  the  head  of  the 
column. 

In  vain  did  the  artillery  hurl  its  storm  of  iron  into  the  living 
mass.  Up  to  the  very  muzzles  they  pressed,  and  driving  the  artil- 
lerymen from  their  pieces,  pushed  on  through  the  English  lines. 
But  just  as  the  victory  seemed  won,  a  file  of  soldiers  who  had  laid 
flat  on  the  ground  behind  a  low  ridge  of  earth,  suddenly  rose  and 
poured  a  volley  into  their  very  faces.  Another  and  another  fol- 
lowed, till  one  broad  sheet  of  flame  rolled  on  their  bosoms  and  in 
such  a  fierce  and  unexpected  flow,  that  they  staggered  back  before 
it.  Before  the  Guard  had  time  to  rally  and  advance,  a  heavy  col- 
umn of  infantry  fell  on  its  left  flank  in  close  and  deadly  volleys, 
causing  it  in  its  unsettled  state,  to  swerve  to  the  right.  At  that 
instant  a  whole  brigade  of  cavalry  thundered  on  the  right  flank, 
and  penetrated  where  cavalry  had  never  gone  before. 

The  intrepid  Guard  could  have  borne  np  against  the  unex- 
pected fire  from  soldiers  they  did  not  see,  and  would  also  have 


rolled  back  the  infantry  that  had  boldly  charged  its  left  flank ; 
but  the  cavalry  finished  the  disorder  into  which  they  had  momen- 
tary been  thrown,  and  broke  the  ranks  before  they  had  time  to  re- 
form, and  the  eagles  of  that  hitherto  invincible  Guard  were  poshed 
backward  down  the  slope.  It  was  then  that  the  army,  seized  with 
despair,  shouted  out,  "  The  Guard  recoils  !"  and  turned  and  fled 
in  wild  dismay.  To  see  the  Guard  in  confusion  was  a  sight  they 
had  never  before  beheld,  and  it  froze  every  heart  with  terror.  Still 
those  veterans  refused  to  fly ;  rallying  from  their  disorder,  they 
formed  into  two  immense  squares  of  eight  battalions,  and  turned 
fiercely  on  the  enemy  and  nobly  strove  to  stem  the  reverse  ride  ot 
battle.  For  a  time  they  stood  and  let  the  cannon-balls  plough 
through  their  ranks,  disdaining  to  turn  their  backs  to  a  foe.  Mi- 
chel at  the  head  of  these  battalions  fought  like  a  lion.  To  every 
command  of  the  enemy  to  surrender,  he  replied,  "  The  Guard 
dies — it  never  surrenders  1"  and  with  his  last  breath  bequeathing 
this  glorious  motto  to  the  Guard,  he  fell  a  witness  to  its  truth. 

Death  traversed  those  eight  battalions  with  such  a  rapid  foot- 
step that  they  soon  dwindled  down  to  two,  which  turned  in  hope- 
less daring  on  the  overwhelming  numbers  that  preceded  their 
retiring  footsteps.  Last  of  all,  but  a  single  battalion,  the  debris 
of  the  "  column  of  granats  "  at  Marengo,  was  left.  Into  this  Na- 
poleon flung  himself.  Cambronne,  its  brave  commander,  saw  with 
terror  the  emperor  in  its  frail  keeping.  He  was  not  struggling  for 
victory,  he  was  intent  only  on  showing  how  the  Guard  should  die. 
Approaching  the  emperor,  he  cried  out,  "  Retire !  Do  you  not 
see  that  death  has  no  need  of  you  V*  And  closing  mournfully  yet 
sternly  around  their  expiring  eagles,  those  brave  hearts  bade  Na- 
poleon an  eternal  farewell,  and  flinging  themselves  upon  the  ene- 
my, were  soon  piled  with  the  dead  at  their  feet.  Many  of  the 
officers  were  seen  to  destroy 
themselves  rather  than  suffer  de- 
feat. Thus,  greater  in  its  own 
defeat  than  any  other  corps  of 
men  in  gaining  a  victory,  the 
Old  Guard  passed  from  the  stage, 
and  the  curtain  dropped  npon  its 
strange  career.  It  had  fought  its 
=*=         last  battle. 
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CCTTLE.BOYE. 

There  is  a  substance  that  is 
often  to  be  picked  up  on  the 
shore,  and  oftener  to  be  pur- 
chased at  the  perfumers'  shops, 
known  by  the  name  of  cuttle- 
bone,  and,  when  reduced  to  a 
powder,  used  for  various  pur- 
poses. This  so-called  cuttle- 
bone  is  not  bone  at  all,  bnt  a 
very  wonderful  structure,  con- 
sisting almost  entirely  of  pure 
chalk,  and  having  been  at  one 
time  imbedded  loosely  in  the 
substance  of  some  departed  in- 
dividual of  the  species- called  Se- 
pia officinalis.  The  bone  is  en- 
closed within  a  membraneous  sac 
within  the  body  of  the  cuttle,  bv 
which  sac  it  is  secreted,  and  with 
which  it  has  no  other  connexion, 
dropping  out  when  the  animal  is 
opened.  On  taking  one  of  these 
objects  into  the  hand,  its  extreme 
lightness  is  very  evident,  and  if 
it  be  examined  through  a  lens, 
the  canse  of  the  lightness  will  be 
seen.  The  plate  is  not  solid,  but 
formed  of  a  succession  of  thin 
lamina  or  floors  of  chalk,  each 
connected  with  each  other  by 
mvriads  of  tiny  chalky  pillars. 
When  the  cuttle  is  living,  this 
structure  runs  through  the  entire 
abdomen,  occupying  about  one- 
third  of  its  breadth. — Common 
Gt'j&ls  of  the  Seashore. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
1IARRY  VANE. 

BY  ELLEN  ALIOK  MORI  ARTY. 

I  leaned  beside  the  window  pano, 

And  gazed  upon  the  swelling  sea, 
When  to  my  side  came  Harry  Vane, 

Ho,  smiling,  said  to  talk  with  me. 
From  childhood's  hour  my  heart  had  hold 

The  dearest  placo  for  Harry  Vauo ; 
From  childhood's  hour  its  hopo  had  been 

Tho  treasure  of  his  lovo  to  gain. 
But  icy  cold  botweon  us  roso 

His  mother's  pride — bis  high  degree ; 
Alas,  for  my  poor  heart's  rcpoao, 

Ho  no 'or  could  stoop  to  ono  liko  me! 

"  My  mother  has  a  brido  for  mo," 

Said  Harry.     "Such  her  wondrous  grace, 
Methiuks  some  wandering  beam  of  light 

From  Eden  glorifies  her  face, 
0,  sho  is  fair!     The  world  may  doom 

Mo  honored  in  so  rare  a  wife. 
Bweet  friend,  how  seems  our  choice  to  theo— 

Tho  choico  that  la  to  bless  my  life?" 

I  looked  upon  tho  stormy  sea, 

And  saw  the  wild  waves  leap  apart, 
And  wished  them  closing  over  me — 

Ay,  closing  o'er  my  breaking  heart! 
Mothought  I  hoard  bis  marriage  bolls 

Ring  out  across  tho  smiling  plain. 
And  saw  a  lovely  lady  stand 

The  wedded  wife  of  Harry  Vane. 
Tho  wodded  wife  of  Harry  Vane — 

0,  hopo  forever  lost  to  mo! 
The  blossom  it  so  long  had  borno 

Fell  fruitless  from  life's  blasted  tree. 

0,  cold,  cold  calmness  of  despair! 

0,  aching  woo  in  heart  and  brain! 
I  said,  "  God  bless  thy  mother's  choice — 

Forever  bless  thee,  Harry  Vane!" 
I  turned  to  bide  my  blanching  cheek, 

Broke  on  my  ear  his  raptured  voice  : 
"  Beloved,  ono  other  boon  I  seek, 

Thy  father's  blessing  on  my  choico  " — 
"  MyJH.ther''s.'''' — but  his  clasping  arm, 

The  amilo  that  thrilled  my  being  through : 
0,  weaki  despairing  heart  of  mine, 

His  marriage  belis  will  ring  for  you ! 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

CURIOUS  FACTS  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

IN  FOUR  PARTS.— PART  II. 

BT  DR.   J.   V.    C.    SMITH. 

Ik  whatever  department  of  the  domain  of  nature  investigations 
are  proposed,  the  student  finds  something  to  excite  his  admiration. 
There  is  always  an  unerring  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  so  mani- 
fest, that  to  pretend  such  beautiful  arrangements  are  the  result  of 
blind  chance  is  an  absurdity  unworthy  the  consideration  of  a  sane 
mind. 

Fishes  belong  to  a  low  order  of  animal  life,  and  yet  their  con- 
struction is  admirable  in  all  respects.  With  any  other  form  than 
they  have,  they  could  not  move  with  the  freedom  that  now  charac- 
terizes their  activity  in  the  clement  in  which  they  wei'e  predestined 
to  live.  With  a  single  heart,  cold  blood,  and  exposed  to  the  pi-e- 
dacious  propensities  of  sharks  and  other  monsters  of  the  deep,  it 
is  truly  wonderful  that  some  of  tho  small,  unarmed,  timid  tribes 
were  not  exterminated  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world. 

But  a  provision  in  reference  to  that  very  contingency  is  to  be 
found  in  the  enormous  reproductive  energy  of  those  most  preyed 
upon  for  food.  For  example,  a  single  cod  produces  more  than  a 
million  of  eggs  in  a  single  season.  Three  cod-fish,  were  the  whole 
family  destroyed  but  themselves,  would  very  quickly  replenish 
tho  Atlantic  Ocean,  beyond  tho  exterminating  propensity  of  their 
natural  enemies. 

Each  and  every  family  of  the  social  fishes  swim  about  in  large 
companies,  as  wild  cattle,  buffaloos  and  horses,  herd  together  for 
companionship  and  mutual  protection.  Mackerel,  cod,  salmon, 
herring,  and  many  other  edible  fishes,  are  examples.  They  have 
their  feeding  ground,  or  pastures,  which  seem  to  be  favorite 
haunts.  Thus  the  Grand  Banks  are  recognized  as  the  foraging 
ground  of  the  cod,  and  there  tho  fishermen  take  them  in  immense 
numbers. 

Some  of  the  social  fishes,  liko  the  migratory  birds,  at  a  specific 
period,  annually  commence  an  extensive  journey  on  the  sea- 
coast,  while  others  actually  cross  the  Atlantic.  So  exact  is  their 
instinct-in  respect  to  the  season,  that  they  rarely  fail  to  be  at  par- 
ticular points  every  year,  within  a  very  few  days  of  their  expected 
arrival.  How  herring  and  salmon  unerringly  find  the  mouths  of 
fresh  water  rivers,  from  their  far-off  excursions  into  mid  ocean, 
when  the  time  comes  round  for  leaving  their  spawn  or  eggs,  with- 
out compass  or  chart,  is  a  problem. 

In  the  darkest  niglit  fishes  seem  to  pursue  their  accustomed 
movements,  keep  company  and  avoid  as  far  as  possible  their  ene- 
mies, precisely  as  they  do  by  daylight.  Tbis  is  explained  on 
physiological  principles.  The  interior  of  the  eye  becomes  a  reflect- 
ing surface,  actually  illuminating  the  interior  by  the  few  faint  rays 
which  the  organ  takes  in.  When  we  enter  upon  the  rationale  of 
the  distinct  vision  of  the  night-seeing  land  animals  and  birds,  the 
philosophy  of  the  fish's  vision  will  be  readily  understood. 

The  question  has  very  properly  been  asked — Do  fishes  sleep  ? 
Unquestionably;  yet  they  are  without  eye-lids,  and  the  inference 


is  plain  that  they  slumber  with  open  eyes.  This  condition  of  tho 
organ  has  reference  to  their  perpetual  exposure  to  tho  depredations 
of  onomics ;  and  thu*,  on  receiving  tho  lightest  impression,  the 
retina  bocomos  tho  instrumentality  for  awakening  the  fish — thus 
warns  it  of  dangor.  That  gohl-fishcs  tako  frequent  naps  in  their 
glass  jar  prisons,  is  inferred  from  their  unaltcrablo  positions  for  an 
hour  or  more  in  succession.  Lot  an  object  approach  their  eyes, 
however,  and  they  avoid  it,  which  scorns  to  bo  like  being  roused  to 
consciousness. 

Fishes  swallow  their  food  whole.  They  have  no  dental  ma- 
chinery. It  is  imagined  the-sonso  of  tasto  is  denied  to  them.  Of 
this  thoro  is  no  proof,  and  all  analogy  is  in  favor  of  tho  opinion  of 
somo  naturalists,  at  least,  that  they  possess  it.  When  the  fisher- 
man succeeds  in  catching  an  abundance  of  some  kinds  with  an 
artificial  flv,  whicli  has  neither  odor  nor  flavor,  it  goes  far  towards 
sustaining  a  theory  that  they  are  influenced  by  the  eye  alono  in  the 
selection  of  food. 

Their  sense  of  smell  is  certainly  very  delicate.  They  scent 
odors  considerable  distances  in  the  water.  This  is  proved  by 
scattering  the  meat  of  the  cocus  Indicus  with  bread — which  being 
rolled  into  round  pellets,  the  size  of  buck-shot,  and  thrown  into 
the  water,  soon  collects  different  kinds  of  fishes  round  the  place, 
attracted  by  tho  agreeable  odor.  Soon  after  swallowing  even  a 
single  pellet,  the  fish  becomes  intoxicated,  and  swims  about  in  a 
very  comical  manner  for  a  while,  during  which  it  may  be  taken 
with  the  hand. 

Their  sense  of  hearing,  too,  is  proverbially  acute.  Formerly,  on 
the  coast  of  Brittany,  it  is  related  that  they  were  taught  to  come  in 
to  bo  fed,  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell.  An  external  ear  would  materially 
interfere  with  their  free  motion,  and  consequently  no  appendage 
of  tho  kind  was  given  them.  But  tho  common  skin  is  drawn 
tensely,  like  a  drum-head,  over  an  opening,  in  tho  frog  and  some 
others,  usually  called  amphibious  creatures,  by  which  they  can 
hear  distinctly  under  water  or  in  the  air.  In  the  fish,  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  car  is  beautifully  contrived  to  give  auditory  impressions. 
It  is  completely  encased  in  solid  surrounding  bono.  Any  vibra- 
tions in  water  are  communicated  to  their  bodies,  and  thus  the 
acoustic  nerve  is  acted  upon. 

Another  query  has  been  propounded  respecting  their  remem- 
brance of  their  associates,  and  their  parental  affections — Do  they 
love  their  young  ?  From  the  manner  of  leaving  then*  eggs  with- 
out ever  returning  to  watch  the  progress  of  their  maturity,  or  any 
attempts  at  guarding  or  teaching  the  young  progeny,  it  is  a  safe 
decision  to  say  that  they  have  no  natural  affection.  When  tho 
young  fish  leaves  its  shell,  it  is  alono  and  thrown  upon  its  own  in- 
stinctive resources  for  a  living.  They  are  neither  provided  for  by 
their  parents,  nor  taught  by  example  to  feed  on  any  particular 
kind  of  food,  nor  to  designate  enemies  from  friends. 

Their  fins  are  elementary  hands  and  feet.  Should  we  pursue 
the  investigation  into  the  structure  of  these  organs,  it  would  bo 
found  in  a  few  removes,  in  a  higher  order  of  animals,  the  anatomi- 
cal approximation  to  fingers  and  toes  is  distinctly  marked.  Whales, 
porpoises,  and  those  aquatic  beings  which  breathe  air,  yet  have  the 
external  forms  of  fishes,  are  constructed  internally  like  land  ani- 
mals. They  have  a  double  heart,  a  pair  of  lungs,  and  warm 
blood ;  whereas  those  we  have  just  been  considering  have  a  single 
heart,  no  lungs,  and  cold  blood. 

Many  years  ago  there  was  a  famous  lawsuit  in  New  York,  re- 
specting a  quantity  of  oil,  which  was  called  fish  oil.  As  the  arti- 
cle in  question  was  the  product  of  the  whale,  a  grave  question 
came  up  for  argumentation  through  the  ingenuity  of  tho  lawyers. 
One  of  them  asserted  that  a  whale  was  not  a  fish.  This  was  a 
startling  declaration.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Mitchell,  of  that  city,  a 
gentleman  of  distinguished  attainments  in  natural  history,  was  put 
upon  the  stand  to  give  his  opinion  on  the  subject.  He  decided 
that  a  whale  was  not  a  fish. 

His  analysis  of  the  organization  of  a  fish  and  a  whale  were  phi- 
losophical. A  whale  suckles  its  young,  and  entertains  the  warmest 
affection  for  them — even  dying  in  defence  of  the  calf.  The  fish 
neither  nurses  its  young,  nor  gives  evidence  of  any  affection  ;  and 
besides,  differs  in  all  the  anatomical  mechanism  and  digestive 
apparatus. 

The  property  or  faculty,  peculiar  to  fishes,  and  tho  turtles,  as  will 
subsequently  be  shown,  of  finding  their  way  unerringly  in  the 
trackless  ocean,  to  certain  localities,  and  repeating  it  at  their 
pleasure,  seems  to  be  forever  beyond  tho  ken  of  tho  philosopher. 
It  is  no  less  perplexing  to  ascertain  ages,  longevity  and  other  cir- 
cumstances belonging  to  their  history.  But  there  are  other  animals 
living  alternately  in  and  out  of  the  water,  whose  habits  as  well  as 
physical  organizations  give  them  a  prominent  place  in  the  estima- 
tion of  tho  professed  naturalist. 

Frogs,  toads  and  tortoises  are  familiar  objects  from  childhood 
in  the  temperate  zones.  Yet  bow  little  is  thought  of  their  peculiar 
adaptation  to  the  two  elements  of  air  and  water.  They  can  live 
in  water  for  a  long  time,  but  they  cannot  breathe  them  both.  If 
they  breathe  water,  then  they  cannot  obtain  their  vitality  from  tho 
air.  On  the  contrary  if  they  breathe  air,  then  they  cannot  extract 
vitality  from  water,  as  fishes  do. 

In  technical  language,  frogs  and  toads  ore  called  batrachiam, 
and  turtles  and  tortoises  chdonians — shielded  reptiles.  When  a 
frog  dives,  it  holds  its  breath  as  long  as  it  remains:  there.  But  the 
heart  is  so  wonderfully  contrived  that  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
goes  on  without  requiring  to  go  into  tho  lungs,  as  it  does  the  mo- 
ment they  come  up  into  the  air.     This  is  one  marvellous  point. 

A  frog  cannot  inhale  air  directly  drawn  into  its  delicate  lungs, 
as  ordinary  air-breathing  animals  do,  but  fLwt  fills  its  mouth  full. 
The  next  act  is  one  of  the  will — to  force  it  into  the  lungs — the 
mouth  bciug  a  bellows,  or  more  strictly,  perhaps,  a  forcing-pump. 
That  is  the  reason  why  they  are  provided  with  such  broad  jaws 
and  a  large  mouth  ;   with  gums  fitting  so  closely  no  air  escapes. 


The  air  is  drawn  through  the  nostrils,  exclusively.  Were  the  jaws 
forced  apart  and  kept  in  that  condition  by  a  prop,  the  frog  would 
dio,  not  precisely  by  suffocation,  but  for  a  want  of  air ;  since  it  is 
impossible  to  tako  in  air  unless  they  can  have  tho  uso  of  their 
bellows  mouth. 

Frogs  and  toads,  liko  serpents,  never  take  any  food  but  that 
which  they  for  thomselvos  are  satisfied  is  alive.  They  feed  ex- 
clusively on  insects,  such  as  flies,  millers,  bugs  and  worms,  In- 
stead of  teeth  or  claws,  the  instrument  furnished  them  for  carrying 
on  the  business  they  were  ordained  to — that  is,  keeping  insects 
from  being  too  numerous — they  havo  tonguos  quite  as  long  as 
their  own  bodies. 

About  dusk,  and  in  fact  through  a  whole  night',  a  patient,  quiet 
toad,  sitting  by  the  side  of  a  door-step  or  a  hill  of  cucumber  vines, 
catches  hundreds  in  a  few  hours.  Just  at  the  hour  when  their 
appropriate  food,  such  as  have  been  mentioned,  como  forth  for 
enjoyment,  the  sentinel  at  his  post  picks  them  up  with  his  long 
spear  of  a  tongue  so  quickly  that  they  seem  to  have  vanished.  Tho 
tongue  is  enlarged  at  the  extremity,  and  when  not  in  use,  contracts 
much  after  tho  appearance  of  a  bit  of  India  rubber ;  but  the  frog 
darts  it  out  at  the  passing  fly  with  the  quickness  of  a  flash,  and 
rarely  misses  the  object.  A  viscid  fluid  is  excreted  upon  its 
surface,  which  is  so  adhesive  that  whatever  it  touches  adheres. 

The  focal  axis  of  a  toad  or  frog's  eyes  is  precisely  as  far  distant 
as  the  length  of  each  frog's  tongue,  and  at  that  angle  they  catch 
their  prey.  It  is  related  by  an  English  gentleman  who  had  an  old 
pet  toad  in  his  dooi'-yard,  which  regularly  appeared  for  many  con- 
secutive years,  that  a  tame  crow  pounced  upon  it  one  day  just 
as  it  had  taken  a  position  for  fly-catching.  It  was  with  difficulty 
he  rescued  his  favorite,  and  not  till  the  villanous  bird  had  de- 
stroyed one  of  its  eye3. 

Although  the  old  fellow  resumed  labor  again,  in  consequence  of 
having  but  one  eye  it  missed  the  fly  by  about  an  inch.  It  seemed 
to  have  discovered  the  falling  short  of  the  mark,  and  moved  a  little 
to  meet  the  difficulty.  But  in  turning  a  complete  circle,  the  flies 
were  not  overtaken.  Whether  the  poor  toad  died  of  starvation  in 
consequence  of  the  loss  of  the  axis  is  not  remembered. 

At  the  approach  of  autumn  when  their  game  disappears,  tho 
toad  conceals  itself  in  comfortable  quarters  beyond  the  reach  of 
frost,  where  in  a  torpid  state,  the  blood  scarcely  moves  enough  to 
keep  it  alive  till  returning  spring.  Not  a  particle  of  food  is  taken 
for  full  six  long  months.  The  frog  dives  into  the  mud  beneath  the 
water  of  a  pool,  and  sleeps  in  the  same  manner  till  the  vernal  sea- 
son again  comes  round.  The  singing  of  frogs  in  the  spring  has 
somo  meaning  to  it  besides  a  mere  noise — each  male  frog  sounds  a 
note  different  from  its  neighbor. 

Tree-toads,  which  are  numerous  in  some  of  tho  Western  and 
Southern  States,  have  an  air-pump  at  the  extremity  of  each  toe, 
which  enables  them  to  walk  overhead  on  tho  ceiling,  on  the  pol- 
ished surface  of  a  mirror — even  to  suspend  themselves  with  im- 
punity by  one  finger  if  the}-  were  so  disposed — the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  being  equal  to  every  emergency. 


MOHAMMEDANISM  WANING. 

The  conviction  is  steadily  gaining  ground  in  European  Turkey, 
that  Mohammedanism  has  passed  its  zenith,  and  must  soon  give 
way  to  the  growing  power  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  recent 
war,  which  brought  the  Turks  into  daily  contact  with  the  English 
and  French  armies,  undermined  that  proud  self-complacency  which 
has  hitherto  been  a  striking  characteristic  of  the  Turkish  mind. 
They  felt  keenly  that  they  had  fallen  far  behind  the  civilization  of 
western  Europe,  and  that  sooner  or  later  their  end  must  come.  A 
new  omen  of  impending  disaster  has  recently  given  fresh  pungency 
to  their  fears.  The  sacred  bannor  of  Mohammedanism  has  disap- 
peared from  Constantinople.  It  is  believed  by  all  the  Mussulmans 
that  this  banner  was  woven  in  heaven,  and  given  to  Mahomet  by 
the  angel  Gabriel,  and  that  when  the  work  of  Islamism  is  ended, 
the  angel  will  descend  again  and  bear  back  to  heaven  the  sacred 
symbol.  The  divine  gift  has  been  solemnly  guarded  for  centuries 
in  one  of  the  mosques  at  Constantinople.  Last  spring  it  strangely 
disappeared,  and  no  trace  of  it  has  since  been  discovered.  The 
missionaries  suppose  it  has  been  stolen  away  by  bigoted  ecclesias- 
tics, who  despair  of  the  prosperity  of  Islamism  in  Constantinople, 
and  will  soon  produce  the  banner  at  another  centre,  remote  from 
all  contact  with  Christian  nations.  But  the  Turks  believe  that  it 
has  been  borne  away  by  supernatural  power,  and  it  confirms  the 
forebodings  received  from  their  sacred  books,  that  their  religion 
has  finished  its  work,  and  will  soon  disappear.  This  despondency 
of  Moslems  of  Turkey  strikingly  contrasts  with  the  hopes  of  Mos- 
lems in  India,  who  look  forward  to  the  restoration  of  their  fallen 
empire. —  Watchman. 

A  REVOLUTION 
AMONG      THE      MAGAZINES. 

It  is  do  longer  necessary  to  pay  three  dollars  to  obtain  a  first  class,  elegant- 
ly illustrated  and  carefully  edited  Magazine,  filled  with  original  reading  of  the 
most  entertaining  character. 

BALLOU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY 

lias  opened  the  eyes  of  the  public  to  the  fact,  that  they  can  obtain  a  better 
Magazine  for  one  dollar  a  year  than  they  havo  heretofore  been  charged  these 
dollars  for. 

"TOO   CHEAP!    TOO  CHEAP!!" 

cry  the  old  fogy  publishers,  "  How  can  a  Magazine,  containing  one  hundred 
pages  of  original  matter,  and  forty  or  Firrr  illustrations  to  each  number,  be 
afforded  for  one  dollar  a  year,  or  at  ten  cents  by  the  single  numbcrf" 

VERY    EASILY    DONE! 

Step  into  our  publishing  and  printing-house,  and  observe  our  facilities  for 
doing  business,  and  the  heavy  edition  we  print — 90,000  copies — and  you 
■will  understand  how  it  is  done,  and  that  it  pays  handsomely. 

■m£>Mk©WS>  W®ML£M  m@WMSSL'S 

is  printed  on  the  finest  of  paper,  being  the  cheapest  Magazine  In  the  world, 
and  containing  more  original  matter  than  any  other.  Never  meddling  with 
political,  sectional  or  sectarian  questions,  its  aim  is  to  make  home  cheerful 
and  happy.  Just  such  a  work  as  any  father,  brother,  or  friend  would  intro- 
duce to  the  family  circle. 

JUDGE    FOR   YOURSELF. 

fty  Enclose  one  dollar  in  a  letter  addressed  as  below,  and  the  Magazine 
will  be  sent  by  return  of  mail,  and  for  a  whole  year. 
No.  22  Winter  Street.  M.  M.  BAIXOTJ,  Boston,  Mass. 
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[Written  for  Bullou'u  Pictorlol] 
LINGS. 

DT   MART   M'MNBJl. 

jha  «ii'y  i«  flepftrtiag,  nmi  niuuiow* 

Pursue  Mic  luint  nt^p*  oftuo  Hffht, 

Tlmi  ilr.  ■  |'r tin-  V1UI17  and  Mil-top 

Holer*  tho  d:irk  van  of  tlic  night 

They  veil  nil  tbfl  beautlei  ff  niiluro, 
And  hiinh  tin'  plii'l  OhUdnn  of  day, 

Tlmt  woke  WOOD  tho  ronon  of  morning 
Woro  lluiig  on  tholr  jubilant  way. 

The  moon,  In  tho  brond  Hold*  ofhonvon, 
Now  niurilmlrt  tho  OOQDUaM  Man, 

And  lenda  thuin  fortli  frith  Uulx  nilvr>ry  lamjit, 
Through  tho  uuuboCh  golden  bum. 

And  tho  rogue  and  dim  phantom*  that  follow, 

Enrollod  In  nlght'ii  hIiikIowy  train, 

Now  fill  with  their  rovoln  tho  forest, 

Aud  in:i  "["i''  on  tho  moonlit  plain. 

Thoy  walk  mid  tho  glories  of  nature, 

TrnnBtlgurod  tho  vInIoii  appears; 
Ami  tho  light  of  tho  heavona  bo  holy, 

Kutadda  to  tho  ghostly  fcarn. 

How  liko  to  those  spectral  illusions, 
That  cumo  when  tlio  sunlight  has  gone, 

Arc  tho  spirits  that  outer  tho  bosom, 
When  faith  In  huimioUy'a  flower. 

When  fear  aud  distrust  aro  tho  phnntomtl 
That  nuwiuo  all  the  beauties  of  life, 

And  joys  that  arc  holiest  and  purest 
Eogeudor  but  demons  of  Btrife, 

Aud  even  tho  truth  and  aflectioa 

That  strives  mid  the  darkness  to  shine, 

But  fashions  their  vagueness  to  evils 
That  walk  iu  their  imago  divine. 

0,  haso  and  deluded  tho  spirit 

That  shuts  out  life's  beautiful  forms; 

The  gold  of  whose  heart  is  transmuted 
To  wealth  that  no  charity  warms. 

Ilia  wealth  is  untold  who  possesses 

Tho  gold  of  humanity's  love; 
Twill  pass  with  him,  death  the  cssayer, 

1'or  its  coiners  aro  angels  above. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  BROKEN  FLOWER  OF  HOLLAND. 


ET    MARY    A.    LOWELL. 

In  a  closo,  dark  room  in  a  kingly  palace,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  lay  Theodora  of  Holland,  in  his  dying 
hoar.  It  was  near  tho  sunset  of  a  glowing  August  day,  and  the 
sufferer  lay  panting  with  the  heat,  as  well  as  with  the  approaching 
dissolution  of  tho  mortal  body. 

"  Open  the  shutters — let  me  look  once  more  upon  tho  evening 
sky  before  I  go  hence,"  said  tho  dying  man.  "Why  keep  me 
hero  in  darkness  1  I  would  fain  look  once  more  upon  Holland 
beforo  I  closo  my  oyea  forever." 

The  attendants  obeyed,  and  the  sun  shone  athwart  tho  pallid 
faco,  whiter  than  tho  snowy  cambric  that  lay  in  soft  folds  about 
the  bed. 

"Look  out  upon  tho  road  aud  see  if  my  brother  "William  comes. 
All,  why  does  he  delay  so  long  ?  Adelaide,  were  those  messages 
sent  in  season  1" 

**  They  were.  I  saw  the  messeugor  off  myself,  and  hastened 
his  departure  ;  then  another  followed  him  with  orders  to  pass  him 
at  all  risks." 

"  0,  that  ho  would  come  !  I  cannot  last  much  longer ;  aud  then 
what  will  become  of  Ada  V 

"  Has  Ada  no  mother  then  !"  asked  his  wife,  reproachfully. 

"  Not  that  did  I  mean  ;  but  William  will  be  a  father  to  her  until 
sho  is  old  enough  to  take  charge  of  my  domains." 

Tho  cold  aud  calculating  Countess  Adelaide  paused  before  she 
answered.  Even  by  this  dying  bed  her  schemes  of  ambition  did 
not  slumber,  nor  did  her  habitual  shrewdness  forsake  her.  Spite 
of  her  assertion,  sho  had  not  speeded  the  messenger,  and  her  hopes 
lay  in  the  probability  that  Count  William  had  failed  to  receive  the 
news  of  Theodore's  extremity. 

The  suu  went  down,  and  when  its  last  lingering  ray  left  tho 
chamber,  a  light,  childish  form  sprang  into  the  room,  and  in  a 
moment  was  clasped  to  the  breast  of  the  dying  man. 

"  Bless  you,  my  sweot  Ada!"  said  the  sufferer.  "I  trembled 
lest  you  would  not  arrive  in  time  to  see  me  die." 

"  Die,  father  ?"  gasped  the  child  ;  "  surely  you  are  not  dying  ?" 

"  Ada,  keep  life  iu  me  if  you  can,  until  your  uncle  arrives.  Wet 
my  lips  with  this  cordial  as  often  as  they  dry.  If  you  should  fail, 
tell  him  to  protect  you." 

The  little  girl  bent  over  her  father,  with  tho  richly  painted  cup 
and  gilded  spoon  iu  her  small  hands,  and  forcing  back  her  tears, 
she  tried  to  smile  as  she  put  a  few  drops  of  the  powerful  cordial 
between  tho  pale  lips. 

"Hark!  what  sound  is  that,  Ada  ?"  asked  her  father.  "He 
comes  !  I  hear  his  horse's  feet  as  he  comes  up  the  hill.  0,  for 
one  hour  to  speak  what  I  would  say  to  him  !" 

Up  the  long  bill  dashed  the  fiery  horse,  his  sides  recking  with 
foam  mixed  with  the  red  blood  which  the  deeply  struck  spur  hud 
drawn  forth.  A  heavy  footstep  ascended  the  stair — was  in  the 
room—when  a  shriek  from  the  child,  and  the  falling  back  of  the 
head  which  she  had  been  raising  from  the  pillow,  told  that  all 
was  over. 


Count  William  took  tho  Little  one  from  the  bed,  dosed  tin 
of  the  dead,  and  then  turned  to  administer  consolation  to  the 
widow.    Her  bard,  cold  eye  altered  his  purpose,  for  he  pen 
that  bin  brother's  death  had  only  affected  her  slightly;  and  he 
quickly  anw  that  bar  only  grief  ai  of  being  de- 

posed from  the  honors  whi.h  the   had   DJ1  ■    <rffi  Of  hi* 

brother.  Her  first  word  a  nrcd  himofthi  ,  and  he  did  not  think 
it  worth  while  to  WOStO  hi*  sympathy  npo  thai,  but  bc- 

stowed  it  upon  bis  poor  niece,  who  had   h  im  her 

father  until  hi.-,  dying  hour,  and  then  flying  to  his  bed-side  from 
n  mysterious  impulse  for  which  she  could  not  account,  for  she  had 
hud  110  intimation  of  his  UlnCBS. 

Burdened  with  a  grief  which  her  mother  scantily  shared,  the 
child  rliing  to  the  presence  of  her  uncle,  telling  him  that  her  (father 
had  desired  to  nee  him  on  her  account,  and  had  hoped  he  would 
protect  her.    Ho  promised — but  in  vain.   The  Countess  Adelaide, 

oven  before  the  burial  of  Theodore,  had  contrived  to  betroth  Ada 
to  Louis,  Count  of  Loon ;  and  although  the  bride  hod  scarcely 
reached  the  ago  of  fourteen,  her  mother  insisted  on  her  marriage 
immediately  after. 

That  she  bad  her  own  selfish  policy  in  thus  selecting  a  husband 
of  no  great  importance  for  her  daughter,  is  evident.  Loon  was 
only  a  small  fief  of  tho  bishopric  of  Liege,  and  Louis  therefore 
could  not  thwart  her  ambitious  schemes  for  herself.  Although 
Ada  nominally  succeeded  her  father,  still  the  mother  actually 
reigned  in  Holland,  until  the  popular  discontent  became  a  matter 
of  strong  certainty,  and  caused  the  countess  no  little  alarm. 

William,  passionately  loving  his  niece  as  he  did,  was  quite  will- 
ing to  deliver  Holland  from  the  "she  Goliath,"  as  he  called  Ade- 
laide of  Cloves,  even  at  Ada's  expense.  The  plot  which  was 
formed  to  get  rid  of  her  was  fast  ripening,  and  William  lent  him- 
self to  its  accomplishment  with  a  prospect  of  success.  Disguised 
so  that  no  ono  could  possibly  suspect  him,  he  was  brought  to  tho 
island  of  Schouwen  by  Philip  Van  Wassenaar.  Tho  people  of 
Zealand  received  him  with  joyful  demonstrations,  and  the  neigh- 
boring provinces  caught  the  key-note  and  echoed  back  their 
approbation. 

Ada  and  Louis,  deserted  by  their  friends,  and  fearing  even 
worse  usage,  escaped  under  cover  of  the  darkness  of  night,  from 
Haarlaem  to  Utrecht ;  but  Ada,  unwilling  to  be  absent  from  her 
mother  in  a  time  of  danger  like  this,  joined  her  at  Lcyden.  Here 
she  was  besieged  by  Philip  Van  Wassenaar.  She  held  out  until 
resistance  was  vain,  and  finally  surrendered.  Separated  from 
Louis,  whom  she  had  learned  to  love  with  an  engrossing  affection, 
Ada  was  sent  as  prisoner  to  tho  Texel,  and  after  a  wliile,  to  the 
court  of  King  John  of  England. 

It  was  the  thirty-first  day  of  October,  1207.  The  princely  pal- 
ace of  the  bishop  of  Liege  was  lighted  up  with  more  than  ordinary 
brilliancy.  A  splendid  suite  of  rooms  was  thrown  open,  and  the 
rich  carriages  outside  proclaimed  that  the  bishop  Was  receiving 
distinguished  guests  on  that  evening.  The  damp  evenings  of 
Holland  required  a  fire,  and  accordingly  the  beautiful  porcelain 
stoves  at  each  end  of  the  amplo  apartment,  were  filled  with  fragrant 
wood  that  impregnated  the  room  with  a  delightful  odor.  Rich 
velvet  chairs  and  sofas  were  scattered  profusely  around,  and  flow- 
ers of  the  rarest  kind  filled  tho  vases  with  hues  that  were  almost 
rivalled  by  the  superb  carpet. 

The  bishop,  a  noble-looking  man  of  forty  years  of  age,  was 
sitting  in  his  library,  with  the  door  opening  into  the  reception- 
room,  ready  to  meet  his  guests  when  they  should  appear.  By  his 
side  sat  Louis,  Count  of  Loon,  whoso  disturbed  brow  showed  that 
he  was  ill  at  ease. 

"  This  delay  annoys  mo  beyond  expression,"  said  Louis,  who 
had  been  watching  the  calm  and  serene  countenance  of  the  bishop, 
as  he  sat  with  his  hand  resting  on  a  ponderous  folio  on  the  reading- 
stand  before  him. 

"Keep  calm,  my  son,"  said  the  good  bishop,  "all  shall  yet  be 
well.  Only  keep  that  impatient  temper  curbed,  and  all  will  go 
right,  believe  me." 

"As  well  preach  patience  to  a  chained  lion,  as  to  one  who  has 
a  beloved  wife  torn  from  his  arms  and  made  a  prisoner  by  that  in- 
famous Van  Wassenaar.  I  should  be  a  recreant  to  everything  good 
and  noble,  did  I  submit  tamely  to  this,  without  an  effort  to  crush 
the  mean  foes  who  have  conspired  against  us.  Not,"  he  continued, 
"that  I  care  for  the  dominion  which  has  been  wrested  from  us,  for 
myself,  but  it  is  right  that  the  wishes  of  the  dead  should  be  re- 
spected ;  and  that  this  usurper  should  thus  pursue  his  own  brother's 
child  and  deprive  her  of  her  inheritance,  is  galling  indeed.  But 
even  this  is  nothing  when  compared  to  the  separation." 

A  bustle  in  the  hall  betokened  visitors,  and  the  bishop  rose  and 
entered  the  magnificent  reception-room  in  time  to  greet  the  Duke 
of  Licnbcrg  and  the  bishop  of  Utrecht.  They  were  followed  by 
Philip,  margrave  of  Namur.  A  long  consultation  succeeded,  and 
was  ended  by  the  promise  of  paying  over  to  the  bishop  of  Utrecht 
two  thousand  pounds  Flemish  for  his  services.* 

The  plot  thickened  speedily  from  this  time.  Philip  of  Namur 
promised  hi3  aid,  and  there  was  every  reason  to  hope  that  Ada 
and  Louis  would  be  restored.  The  Holland  nobles  deserted  Wil- 
liam, and  stung  by  their  double  treachery,  he  retired  to  Zealand. 
Holland  submitted  to  Louis. 

####### 

On  the  seashore  at  Zealand  lay  a  large  fishing  boat  ready  for 
launching.  Evidently  she  was  not  in  good  trim,  however,  for  a 
quantity  of  wet  nets  lay  thrown  together  in  a  shapeless  mass, 
emitting  a  mouldy  smell.  But  her  sails  were  about  to  be  set,  and 
the  fishermen's  Dutch  wives  were  flocking  down  to  the  beach  to 
take  leave  of  their  husbands,  and  stood  calling  to  each  other  in 
merry  tones. 

*  Davies'B  History  of  Holland. 


One  woman,  more  familiar  in  her  manners  than  tho  others, 
jumped  into  the  hoot)  trampling  unceremoniously  upon  the  wet 
nets  that  lay  all  over  the  deck  of  the  little  vessel. 

"Step  away  from  that,  my  woman,"  said  the  captain,  kindly, 
11  will  get  into  mischief.     There  maybe  sharp  tools  beneath 
them." 

The  woman  uttered  a  little  shriek  and  stepped  back  to  the  shore. 
A  straggling  soldier  or  two  came  down  also,  and  looked  about  as 
if  to  discover  some  person ;  and  flailing  apparently  in  the  attempt, 
and  perhaps  unwilling  to  foil  their  trim  regimentals  bv  treading 
on  the  wet  moM,  they  went  away  without  entering  the  boat.  Had 
they  but  Searched,  they  would  have  found  Count  William  snuglv 
ensconced  beneath  the  musty  net-,  which  were  scarcely  ventilated 
enough  for  him  to  breathe  with  freedom. 

The  conclare  which  met  that  evening  at  the  bishop's  palace  had 
been  so  fur  successful  that  it  hail  banished  the  worst  enemy  of 
Louis  ;  but  his  wife  still  remained  at  the  court  of  King  John.  How 
to  pet  her  away  from  them-e  MB  now  his  SOU  anxiety.  A  little 
finesse,  a  great  sacrifice,  end  much  toil  aud  trouble,  might  bring 
him  somewhere  near  the  end  proposed  ;  but  how  to  manage  it,  or 
who  to  trust  with  so  important  a  mission,  was  more  than  Louis, 
tortured  as  he  had  been  with  apprehension,  could  at  oneo  decide 
upon. 

Waller  Bertrund,  a  gentleman  whose  birth,  manners  and  high 
sense  of  honor  fitted  him  peculiarly  for  so  delicate  a  mission  as 
this,  wot  the  first  person  who  occurred  to  his  mind,  and  he  lost  no 
time  in  requesting  him  to  undertake  it.  To  England,  therefore, 
Bcrtrand  was  despatched,  with  a  carte  liunche  as  to  the  terms, 
and  instructions  to  escort  the  youthful  Ada  to  Holland  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Unwilling  to  give  up  hts  fair  prisoner,  the  king  threw  in  every 
obstacle  that  could  possibly  exist  against  her  release;  but  the 
treachery  of  her  uncle  and  his  ignominious  flight,  as  related  by 
Bcrtrand,  had  its  weight  with  John,  and  he  at  last  consented,  upon 
condition  that  Louis  should  render  service  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land. Knowing  the  determination  of  Louis  to  regain  his  lost 
bride  at  all  hazards,  Bcrtrand  accepted  the  condition,  and  the 
young  and  lovely  Ada,  fearlessly  putting  her  hand  into  that  of 
him  with  whom  her  husband  saw  fit  to  entrust  her,  travelled  dav 
and  night  with  Walter  Bertrand,  until  she  was  welcomed  back  by 
her  devoted  Louis. 

In  all  her  schemes  of  ambition,  Countess  Adelaide  of  Cleves 
had  been  mortified  and  disappointed-.  Louis,  whom  she  had 
thought  of  only  as  a  tool  of  her  own,  had  proved  himself  capable 
of  governing  the  dominion  over  which  she  had  intended  to  hold 
full  control.  She  had  counted,  too,  upon  the  filial  affection  of 
A'la,  little  as  she  had  a  right  to  expect  it ;  and  here,  too,  she  was 
at  fault — for  Ada  had  learned  the  motives  that  governed  her  mo- 
ther, and  appreciated  them  according  to  their  full  value.  She  felt 
that  now  she  could  only  shine  in  the  reflected  light  of  others,  and 
the  proud,  ambitious  woman,  Who  was  yet  in  the  full  tenith  of  her 
beauty,  turned  her  whole  soul  to  the  project  of  capturing'  some 
foreign  prince,  and  remunerating  herself  for  past  disappointments 
by  future  glory. 

Even  William,  in  the  brief  moment  of  his  power,  had  been  an 
object  of  her  ambition.  That  he  was  the  persecutor  of  her  child 
did  not  hinder  her  hard  and  selfish  nature  from  scheming  to  be- 
come the  sharer  of  I113  power ;  aud  Ada  in  a  foreign  prison,  awoko 
fewer  regrets  in  her  selfish  mind,  than  Ada  possessed  of  power 
which  she,  as  her  mother,  was  forbidden  to  share.  If  there  were 
moments  when  the  guilty  woman  remembered  her  artifice  at  her 
husband's  death-bed,  she  strove  now  to  believe  that  Ada's  power 
was  at  its  height,  as  securely  as  though  she  had  not  deceived  the 
dying  Theodore. 

What  then  was  her  frame  of  mind  when  she  heard  that  Ada's 
new  season  of  power  had  again  given  way  to  the  machinations  of 
her  uncle,  and  that  popular  favor  had  again  drifted  round  to  him  ? 
Either  way  the  ambitious  woman  had  her  schemes,  and  in  both 
she  was  doomed  to  have  theni  frnstrated.  William  was  too  well 
aware  of  her  intriguing  disposition  to  allow  her  beauty  to  be  a 
snare  to  him ;  and  skilful  manceuverer  as  she  was,  she  was  obliged 
to  retire  to  private  life,  where  her  talents  had  full  sway  over  those 
who  were  dazzled  by  the  attentions  of  a  "born  countess." 

Sensitive  to  a  fault,  Ada  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-eight  began 
to  droop.  The  loss  of  her  inheritance,  her  perception  of  her 
mother's  treachery,  the  profound  melancholy  of  Louis  after  his 
last  defeat,  and  the  unnatural  conduct  of  William,  to  whom  she 
ought  to  have  looked  for  support  and  protection  in  her  rights — all 
conspired  to  weigh  heavily  upon  her  health  and  spirits. 

She  had  no  children,  and  the  succession,  had  it  been  lawfully 
sustained,  must  have  died  with  herself.  Her  misfortunes  bowed 
her  to  the  dust.  Young,  lovely,  and  the  rightful  heir  to  a  noble 
inheritance — beloved  by  a  husband  whom  she  adored,  and  the  idol 
of  society  for  her  many  virtues  and  accomplishments,  she  was 
yet  doomed  to  experience  trials  under  which  her  sensitive  spirit 
could  not  bear  up  ;  and  at  the  sunset  of  an  August  day  in  1218, 
just  fifteen  years  to  the  hour  in  which  her  father's  spirit  had  taken 
flight,  Ada  placed  her  hand  in  that  of  Louis,  and  closed  her  eyea 
upon  earthly  dignities  and  earthly  vanities. 

She  whose  inheritance  had  been  thus  basely  wrested  from  her, 
received,  however,  a  princclv  burial.  She  lay  in  state  for  a  week, 
in  which  thousands  visited  the  mournful  apartments  to  look  once 
more  upon  the  broken  flower  of  Holland. 


Men  are  born  with  two  eyes,  but  with  one  tongue,  in  order  that 
thev  should  see  twice  as  much  as  they  say  ;  but,  from  their  conduct 
one  would  suppose  that  they  were  born  with  two  tongues  and  one 
eye ;  for  those  talk  the  most  who  have  observed  the  least,  and 
obtrude  their  remarks  u.on  everything,  who  have  seen  (Wo  noth- 
ing.— Lacon. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL    DRAWING-ROOM    COMPANION. 


THE  CONVICT'S  DAUGHTER. 

The  following  narrativo  is  borrowed  from  the  interesting  work 
of  M.  Maurice  Alhoy,  on  the  convict  prisons  of  Franco : — It  is 
some  years,  says  this  writer,  since  I  passed  several  months  in  the 
town  of  Rochofoit.  It  became  my  daily  habit  to  walk  in  the 
gloomy  avonues  of  the  public  gardens,  and  thoro  I  used  to  watch 
the  convicts  as  they  worked  in  pairs,  carrying  heavy  burdens,  and 
gladly  purchasing,  by  the  performance  of  the  most  laborious  tasks, 
mo  favor  of  being  allowed,  to  escape  for  a  few  hours  from  the 
pestilential  atmosphere  of  the  prison.  I  had  remarked  a  young 
girl,  who  passed  before  mo  several  times,  casting  an  anxious  and 
longing  look  toward  the  building  in  which  the  rope  walks  were 
carried  on.  The  young  girl  wore  the  Vondean  costume.  She 
seated  herself  upon  a  bench  under  tho  trees,  and  remained  appa- 
rently lost  in  thought.  I  approached  and  recognized  her.  I  had 
seen  her  tho  preceding  evening  at  tho  house  of  the  gate-keeper, 
and  had  been  informed  of  the  object  of  her  journey.  Tho  young 
girl  was  engaged  to  bo  married,  and  her  father  was  in  the  convict 
prison.  Eutropo,  the  peasant  to  whom  she  was  betrothed,  was 
acquainted  with  tho  guilt  of  his  future  father-in-law,  for  the  same 
village  had  been  their  home.  He  was  conscious  how  much  he 
might  lose  in  the  esteem  of  others  by  marrying  the  daughter  of  a 
convict ;  but  Tiennette  was  beloved,  and  Eutrope's  affection  for 
her  made  him  shut  his  eyes  to  the  possibility  that  any  painful 
results  might  arise  from  their 
union.  He  wished  to  marry  the 
companion  of  his  childhood ; 
but  he  desired  that  this  father, 
who  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  was 
dead,  who  had  no  longer  any 
right  over  his  daughter,  and 
whose  remembrance  it  was  well 
to  banish,  should  no  more  be 
spoken  of.  Tiennette  loved  her 
father,  and  the  contempt  with 
which  others  regarded  the  author 
of  her  days  only  redoubled  the 
fond  affection  of  his  daughter. 
She  was  desirous  that  he  should 
sign  her  marriage  contract,  and 
bestow  upon  her  a  father's  bless- 
ing. Eutrope  had  long  resisted 
this  wish  of  Tiennette ;  he  still 
objected  to  the  step  she  proposed 
to  take,  and  it  was  with  an  un- 
willing heart  he  undertook  with 
her  the  journey  to  Rochefort. 
Eutrope  was  a  well  looking 
youth,  with  frank  and  open  man- 
ners, and  of  a  prepossessing  ap- 
pearance. It  was  not  long  be- 
fore he  joined  us,  after  making 
some  purchases  which  had  de- 
tained him  for  a  time  from  his 
betrothed.  I  took  upon  myself 
to  interpret  to  him  the  wishes 
ot  Tiennette.  I  told  Eutrope 
that  a  father  is  never  guilty  in 
the  eyes  of  his  daughter;  that 
no  laws,  judges  or  juries  can  un- 
loose the  ties  of  nature ;  and  the 
filial  piety  of  Tiennette  ought 
to  be  considered  by  him  as  a 
precious  pledge  of  the  virtues  of 
his  future  wife.  The  girl  did 
not  speak,  but  her  eyes  were 
fastened  on  the  countenance  ot 
Eutrope.  She  watched  its  every 
movement  as  if  to  gather  from 
them  his  acquiescence  in  her  de- 
sire. Eutrope  listened  to  me 
with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
ground.  When  I  had  done 
speaking,  he  made  me  no  reply, 
offered  no  objection,  but  took 
the  arm  of  Tiennette  within  his 
own,  and  together  the  young 
couple  turned  their  steps  toward 
the  prison.  I  followed  them, 
and  the  poor  girl,  who  seemed 
to  consider  my  presence  as  use- 
ful in  confirming  the  vacillating 
resolutions  of  her  lover,  encour- 
aged me  by  her  looks  to  remain 
with  them.  We  found  on  our 
arrival  that  the  aged  convict  had 
been  ill  for  some  days ;  he  was 
no  longer  in  the  prison,  but  had 
been  conveyed  to  the  hospital. 
We  silently  traversed  the  long 
court,  and  mounted  the  stair- 
case. When  we  reached  the 
entrance  of  the  wards,  the  young 
girl  trembled  violently,  and  her 
heart  seemed  to  sink  within  her. 
Eutrope  and  Tiennette  were 
permitted  to  approach  the  pris- 
oner's bed;  hut  I  was  refused 
admittance  by  the  turnkey,  and 
I  could  only  see  from  a  distance 
the  remainder  of  this  touching 

scene.  At  the  foot  of  the  convict's  bed  stood  Eutrope ;  whilst 
Tiennette  approached  her  father  with  an  expression  of  tearfulness 
which  she  vainly  strove  to  conceal.  He  raised  his  languid  head, 
turned  his  dimmed  eye  upon  his  child,  and  a  faint  smile  passed 
over  his  sunburnt  countenance.  The  turnkey  who  had  introduced 
the  young  people  into  the  ward,  remained  gazing  upon  the  scene ; 
a  good  sister  of  charity  supported  the  sick  man  ;  he  took  a  pen 
which  was  handed  him,  and  glanced  over  the  marriage  contract 
which  had  been  prepared  beforehand,  and  wrote  beneath  it  his  dis- 
honored name.  Then  stretching  towards  Tiennette  his  wasted 
arms,  he  clasped  her  to  his  bosom.  The  movement  he  made  in 
doing  so  shook  his  chain,  one  link  of  which  rested  in  tho  hand  of 
Eutrope,  who  looked  at  it  with  a  bewildered  stare,  whilst  another 
rustled  against  the  dress  of  Tiennette,  whose  tears  fell  upon  the 
rusty  iron.  The  head  of  the  dying  man  soon  sunk  once  more 
upon  his  pillow.  Tiennette  took  advantage  of  this  moment  to 
glide  her  trembling  hand  under  the  coverlid.  The  turnkey  had 
that  instant  turned  to  lead  the  way  out  of  the  room,  and  the  anx- 
ious glances  she  fixed  upon  him  betrayed  to  me  alone  the  poor  girl's 
eecret  offering  to  her  father.  Eutrope,  who  seemed  ill  at  ease,  made 
a  sign  to  Tiennette,  and  they  both  went  slowly  out  with  downcast 
looks.  When  they  had  reached  the  foot  of  the  staircase  which  led 
to  the  wards,  the  young  girl  said  to  Eutrope,  "  Tho  step  we  have 
now  taken  will  bring  us  a  blessing."  They  then  entered  together 
the  chapel  of  tho  civil  hospital,  offered  np  a  short  prayer,  bade  me 
farewell,  and  mounting  a  little  cart,  returned  to  their  native  village. 


CURIOSITIES  OF  TOBACCO. 

Tho  Mahommedan  legend  on  the  subjoct  is  too  long  for  repeti- 
tion under  its  Eastern  garb.  Suffice  it  that  a  viper  was  restored 
to  health  by  the  warmth  of  tho  Prophet's  body.  Immediately  on 
convalescence,  the  ungrateful  reptile  announced  its  intention  of 
biting  its  preserver.  The  Prophet  expostulated.  An  argument 
ensued,  which  onded  in  the  viper's  carrying  out  its  original  pro- 
ject. The  Prophet  sucked  tho  venom  from  his  wounded  wrist, 
and  spat  it  forth.  "  From  these  drops  sprang  that  wondrous 
weed,  which  has  the  bitterness  of  the  serpent's  tooth  quelled  by 
the  sweet  saliva  of  tho  Prophet."  But  whatever  the  origin  of 
tobacco,  no  plant  has  exercised  so  much  political  influence.  The 
Popo  Urban  VIII.  excommunicated  all  those  who  took  snuff  in 
churches.  The  Empress  Elizabeth  was  less  severe.  She  declared 
that  tho  snuff-boxe3  of  those  who  made  use  of  them  in  church 
should  bo  confiscated  to  the  use  of  the  beadle.  At  Berne,  the  use 
of  tobacco  was  classified  with  adultery.  In  Transylvania,  the 
penalty  was  far  greater;  in  1639,  entire  confiscation  of  property 
was  the  sentence  of  those  who  should  plant  tobacco,  while  con- 
sumers were  condemned  to  fines  varying  from  three  to  two  hun- 
dred florins.  Amurath  IV.  hung  persons  found  guilty  of  smok- 
ing, with  pipes  through  their  noses  and  a  tobacco  pouch  hanging 
from  their  necks.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Muscovy  forbade  smok- 
ing and  snuff-taking  under  the  penalty  of  having  the  nose  cut  off; 
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while  Mohamed  IV.,  son  of  the  Sultan  Ibrahim,  1665,  punished 
the  practice  with  decapitation.  It  is  related  of  Amurath  that  a 
smoking  saphi  once  struck  the  monarch  himself  for  smoking  with 
him  incognito  on  board  a  caique.  Amurath  informed  the  saphi 
that  the  royal  decree  referred  equally  to  himself.  "No,"  replied 
the  saphi ;  "  I  fight  for  and  would  die  for  him.  It  does  not  apply 
to  me."  A  few  days  subsequently,  Amurath  sent  for  him,  and 
making  himself  known,  gave  his  fellow-offender  a  good  appoint- 
ment. But  such  penal  regulations  appear  always  to  have  been 
evaded.  These  modern  Amuraths,  railway  directors,  arrogate  to 
themselves  the  right  of  inflicting  a  fine  of  forty  shillings  and  ex- 
pulsion from  their  line  on  any  one  guilty  of  the  sublime  act.  But 
it  is  sweet  to  smoke  under  difficulties.  Were  the  prohibition 
removed,  smoking  on  railway  cars  would  probably  cease.  We 
know  of  one  3roung  man  who  feigned  madness  that  he  might 
secure  a  carnage  to  himself.  Another,  on  seeing  a  bishop  alight 
at  an  intermediate  station,  immediately  made  for  the  compart- 
ment, and  calling  for  a  guard,  complained  that  the  carriage  was 
recking  of  tobacco-smoke.  "  To  be  sure,  those  clerical  gentlemen 
do  smoke  terribly,"  answered  the  official.  "  Then  don't  accuse 
me  of  it  hereafter,"  rejoined  the  youth,  with  an  arch  smile.  On 
one  occasion,  a  railway  guard  thrust  his  head  into  a  carriage  filled 
with  devotees  in  the  act  of  their  devotions,  and  placing  his  hand 
on  a  cushion,  observed,  "  There  are  two  very  good  rules  on  this 
line,  gentlemen.  Smoking  is  strictly  prohibited,  and  the  company's 
servants  are  forbidden  to  accept  gratuities." — Athenceum. 


PORTRAIT  OF  A  SIKH  CHIEFTAIN. 

Tho  spirited  portrait  on  this  page  is  from  an  authentic  sketch  of 
a  loader  of  an  Akali,  or  leader  of  the  Sikhs,  sketched  by  a  British 
officer.  This  man  distinguished  himself  by  his  gallantry  in  the 
siege  and  storm  of  Delhi,  and  is  a  fine  specimen  of  his  warlike 
nation.  He  has  a  keen  and  intelligent  look,  and  we  readily  fancy 
how  his  eye  would  kindle  to  a  fierce  glow  in  tho  ardor  of  battle. 
He  is  singularly  equipped,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  points  in 
his  costume  being  the  bracelets  on  his  wrists,  which  are  of  metal, 
and  probably  intended  as  much  to  ward  off  sabre-strokes  levelled 
at  tho  wrist  as  for  ornament.  The  Sikhs  are  a  warlike  race ;  from 
the  time  of  their  great  chief  Runjcet  Singh  downwards,  they  have 
played  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  British  India.  Not 
many  years  since,  they  wore  engaged  in  a  sanguinary  war  with  the 
British,  and  then  the  English  prints  called  them  blood-thirsty  and 
barbarous  fanatics ;  but  since  they  have  fought  gallantly  under  the 
red  cross,  the  same  papers  begin'  to  think  they  arc  rather  fine  fel- 
lows, and  undeserving  of  the  abnsc  formerly  lavished  on  them. 
"  Circumstances  alter  cases."  The  late  news  from  the  seat  ot 
war  verifies  the  predictions  we  made  at  the  outset  of  the  mutiny  in 
the  Bengal  army.  From  the  first  we  have  not  doubted  for  a  mo- 
ment the  triumph  of  the  British  arms.  The  result  has  shown  that 
the  Anglo-Saxons  have  triumphed  in  almost  every  encounter,  and 
against  the  heaviest  "odds.  It  appears  to  be  an  immutable  law  that 
the  former  race  shall  ever  be  vic- 
torious when  brought  into  con- 
flict with  inferior  races  of  men. 
The  result  of  our  own  wars  with 
the  Indians  and  Mexicans  shows 
this.  And  it  is  also  certain  that 
these  inferior  races  cannot  long 
exist  on  the  same  soil  with  the 
dominant  blood.  See  how  the 
population  of  the  Sandwich  Isl- 
ands is  melting  away  in  spite  ot 
all  the  philanthropic  efforts  made 
in  their  behalf.  So  will  it  be 
with  the  native  inhabitants  ot 
British  India.  As  the  conquer- 
ors become  acclimated,  their 
posterity  will  increase  and  cover 
the  face  of  the  land,  and  the  day 
will  arrive  when  only  history 
and  tradition  will  preserve  the 
memory  of  the  sway,  the  strug- 
gles, the  domestic  life,  supersti- 
tions and  religions  of  the  Hin- 
doos. A  new  race  will  occupy 
the  entire  East.  As  the  East 
gave  to  the  West  its  life  and 
blood,  so  will  the  West  pour 
back  again  the  tide  of  life  re- 
fluent to  its  sources.  It  is  only 
by  its  exclusive  policy  that  Ja- 
pan and  China  have  preserved 
their  individuality.  When  their 
gates  are  opened  to  the  superior 
intelligence  and  energy  of  the 
West,  their  native  populations 
will  begin  to  dwindle.  This 
mutiny  in  India  is  only  a  tem- 
porary check  in  the  triumphant 
progress  of  the  British.  They 
■will  go  on  as  in  the  past,  "  con- 
quering and  to  conquer."  The 
"war  will  only  hasten,  instead  of 
impeding,  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  England.  One  natural  con- 
sequence of  this  war,  is  to  fami- 
liarize England  and  America 
with  the  history  of  India,  until 
now  very  little  known,  except 
scholars,  in  either  country.  A 
recent  English  writer  remarks : 
— "  It  is  not  a  very  rash  pro- 
phecy now  to  assert  that  the 
ignorance  with  regard  to  our 
Eastern  Empire,  which  has  char- 
acterized us  as  a  nation  np  to 
the  year  1857,  will  have  passed 
away,  if  not  wholly,  to  a  very 
great  extent,  in  the  year  1858. 
We  have  been  taught  by  a  rude 
shock  that  it  is  a  part  of  our 
business  to  know  as  much  about 
India  as  about  Yorkshire ;  and 
ft  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that 
the  real  identification  and  amal- 
gamation of  that  dependency  of 
the  crown  with  the  rest  of  the 
realm  will  date  from  the  period 
of  the  mutiny  of  the  Bengal 
army.  The  unabated  interest 
which  has  been  exlubited  by 
every  class  of  our  countrymen 
in  the  great  contest  which  is 
going  on  in  Bengal,  at  a  time 
when  a  vital  question  is  agitating 
us  at  home,  has  tended  much  to 
relieve  us  from  a  reproach  with 
which  we  have  often  been  taunted 
by  our  statesmen — namely,  that  the  public  mind  of  England  is  so 
limited  that  it  can  only  find  room  for  one  idea,  one  subject  of  im- 
portance at  a  time.  At  last  we  have  shown  so  much  duality  of 
apprehension  as  to  be  able  to  deal  at  once  with  the  Indian  and  the 
financial  crisis.  It  is  because  the  domestic  impulses  of  the  people 
have  been  roused,  that  we  refuse  to  have  that  terrible  subject  of 
contemplation,  which  was  four  or  five  months  old  when  the  com- 
mercial panic  began,  superseded  in  our  estimation  by  any  con- 
sideration of  rates  of  discount,  although  we  may  learn  ere  long 
that  there  is  more  affinity  between  them  than  is  at  present  quite 
patent  to  the  uninitiated  eye."  Although  not  so  vitally  interested 
in  the  affairs  of  India  as  our  English  cousins,  still  the  American 
mind,  to  which  nothing  that  concerns  humanity  is  altogether 
foreign,  is  alive  to  the  greatness  of  the  events  now  passing  in  the 
far  East,  and  we  have  reason  to  know  that  our  efforts  to  illustrate 
the  incidents  of  the  struggle  in  our  journal  have  been  appreciated. 
We  shall  continue  from  time  to  time  to  record  and  depict  the 
noteworthy  features  of  this  distant  region,  and  the  struggle  which 
is  now  convulsing  it.  As  we  have  before  remarked,  the  peculiar 
features  of  oriental  life,  such  as  we  have  represented  them,  will  in 
time  be  numbered  among  the  things  that  were ;  new  scenes  will 
have  effaced  them,  but  it  is  always  interesting,  whatever  changes 
may  take  place  in  the  future,  to  look  back  to  the  story  of  the  past. 
It  is  by  the  light  of  the  suggestive  history  of  the  past  that  the  future 
policy  and  government  of  tho  world  are  in  no  small  degree  to  be 
wrought  out,  and  ordered  so  as  to  ensure  success. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Fmr.MAit'fi  Fiiikhh.— You  arc  rl^Iit. 

E.  0.  M. — It  Is  fin  cxprcHnlon  from  Scripture,  Introduced  frequently  In  tho 
course  of  ft  rortaln  llctltioui.  sermon, 

R.  B_— We  can  nmkn  out  j  our  Mgnature,  hut  nothing  elite.  TV'ore  you  trj  Ing 
to  Imitate  RufuH  Clioato's  chlro^raphy  f 

O.  C-— Fifty  years  ngo  there  were,  In  England,  (wo  hundred  nnd  twenty-three 
offence*  Emnlahobul  with  death,  sonio  of  (hem  of  the  mont  trivial  nature. 

M.  M  ,  Mcdford.— Whltcfleld  repeatedly  enwsod  tho  Atlantic. 

"Sin  Habcouht  Courtly."— Tho  anatomy  of  the  humnn  foot  In  not  sufficiently 
undemtood  In  the  general  selection  of  hoot*  and  shoes.  It  In  not  taken  Into 
account  that  the  length  of  tho  foot  varies  ronnldernhly  betiroon  walking  and 
(titling,  elongating  under  the  weight  of  the  body  when  In  motion;  UUI  i"1 
particularly  tho  ease  when  the  toot  in  inueh  arehrd.  Tho  dilToronco  has 
been  found  to  he  from  a  quarter  of  an  Inch  to  n  whole  Inch. 

Clkivmnk. — The  pensioners  at  Greenwich.  England,  are  not  eligible  for  admln- 
«lon  under  the  age  of  sixty,  tiniest,  they  liave  boon  mutilated  in  battle. 
'     Foreigners,  who  have  nerved  two  yearn  In  tho  British  navy,  are  admitted. 

0.  0. — Tho  cultivation  of  tea  In  more  valuable  to  tho  Chinese,  than  gold  and 
silver  nitncfl  to  the  countries  that  own  them. 

Naturalist. — Tho  American  wood  duck  in  certainly  the  handsomest  of  our 
MnlN.  A  specimen  wan  shot  in  Charles  River  a  few  weeks  ulncc  bo  llttlo  In- 
jured that  he  wan  readily  Bluffed.     Ho  Ih  a  perfect  picture. 

L,  M.,  Now  Bedford. — "  Deomlajer  "  has  gone  "away  down  caflt,"  on  n,  hunt- 
ing excursion. 

Mrs.  0.  D.,  Andover. — A  liquid  polish  for  mahogany  may  bo  made  a»  follow*: 
'i'.iI.i-  one  ounce  of  bees-wax  and  half  an  ounce  of  alknnct  root.  Melt  them 
together  in  an  earthen  pipkin  or  pot.  When  melted,  uiko  the  pipkin  off  tho 
(Ire,  and  add  to  tho  uiixturu  two  ouuccb  of  spirits  of  wine  and  half  a  pint  of 
linseed  oil.  Huh  tho  liquid  on  the  furniture,  and  polish  It  with  a  clean 
woolen  cloth. 

D.  8L  New  York.— Tho  present  weight  of  the  Koh-1-nor  diamond  Is  270 carats. 
Perhaps  It  may  bo  worth  810,000,000.  A  general  idea  may  be  formed  of  Its 
Bhape  and  size,  by  considering  it  as  tho  pointed  half  of  a  small  hen's  egg. 

8cnaKANT  S. — In  the  battle  of  Donncwftz,  victory  was  obtained  by  Marshal 
Bernndotto,  Prince  of  Ponto  Corvo  (ufterwords  Charles  XIV.,  king  of  Swe- 
den), over  Marshal  Ney,  Prince  of  Moscow,  September  6,  1813.  Tho  loss  on 
tho  French  side  exceeded  16,000  men,  and  several  eagles;  nnd  the  defeat  of 
Napoleon  at  Lelpalc,  on  tho  18th  of  October  following,  closed  the  series  of 
reverses  experienced  by  his  arms  In  the  memorable  and  disastrous  campaign 
of  this  year. 

iNQuntKR.—  Tho  Church  of  St.  Denis  is  in  a  town  of  tho  same  name,  about  six 
miles  northerly  from  Paris,  France.  This  church  is  a  beautiful  Gothic  edi- 
fice, not  largo,  but  constructed  in  tho  purest  taste.  On  tho  12th  of  October, 
1793,  tho  republicans  demolished  most  of  the  royal  tombs,  and  emptied  the 
leaden  coffins  into  the  dunghills,  melting  the  lead  for  their  own  use.  By  a 
decree  of  Bonaparte,  dated  February  20,  1S06,  the  church  (which  had  been 
turned  meanwhile  into  a  cattle-market  i)  was  ordered  to  bo  cleaned  out  and 
ro-decorated  as  "  the  future  burial-place  of  tho  emperors  of  Franco."  On 
tho  return  of  tho  Bourbons,  some  more  restorations  were  effected,  and  when 
tho  Duke  do  Berry  and  Louis  XV III.  died,  both  were  buried  there — thus  re- 
consecrating it,  for  a  time,  to  tho  old  dynasty. 

Votaoeur  t>e  la  Mrr. — Tho  English  union  flag  has  a  bluo  ground,  red,  rect- 
angular stripes,  and  white  diagonals. 


The  Fate  of  a  Prize  Fighter. — Chris.  Lilly,  who  waa  mur- 
dered at  Ln.  Union  by  tho  commander  of  tho  Guatcmalian  squa- 
dron, was  tho  prize-fighter  who  fought  with  and  killed  McCoy  at 
Hastings,  September  6th,  1842.  After  the  occurrence,  he  fled  to 
New  Orleans,  -was  arrested  there  and  taken  to  New  York,  subse- 
quently locked  up  in  the  Dutchess  county  jail  at  Poughkcepsio, 
from  whence  he  made  his  escape  to  New  York,  where  he  was 
secreted  a  few  days,  and  then  left  for  tho  South.  He  left  for  Cali- 
fornia when  the  fever  broke  out,  where  he  remained  until  banished 
by  tho  Vigilance  Committee.  He  was  a  desperate  character,  and 
met  a  terrible  death. 


Passenger  Facilities. — There  are  800  omnibuses  running 
in  London,  595  of  them  being  owned  by  a  single  French  company. 


SPLINTERS. 


Tho  idea  that  pallor  and  fragility  must  accompany  gen- 
tility, is  the  vulgar  mistake  of  the  parvemte. 

....  Josiah  Bradleo,  the  oldest  living  Boston  merchant,  con- 
templates retiring  from  business  in  February. 

....  The  Chicago  Daily  Union  says  business  is  most  prosper- 
ous where  the  "  boiler  of  confidence  has  a  full  head  of  steam." 

....  The  "  Herald,"  of  New  York,  claims  that  the  present 
population  of  that  extensive  village  is  770,000. 

....  Beware  of  follows  who  come  into  your  houses  under  pre- 
tenco  of  selling  you  polish  for  silver  ware,  about  this  time. 

....  The  Treasury  Department  judges  from  certain  data  that 
prosperity  is  returning,  and  opposes  any  change  in  the  tariff. 

....  In  the  death  of  Mr.  Joshua  Magoun,  the  ship-builder,  the 
community  has  sustained  a  very  heavy  loss. 

....  The  French  speculators  have  lately  made  $180  a  head  on 
Coolies  shipped  to  Havana  as  laborers. 

....  Wra.  W,  Clapp,  Esq.,  father  of  the  proprietor  and  editor 
of  the  Evening  Gazctto,  lately  celebrated  his  golden  wedding. 

....  B.  P.  Shillaber  (Mrs.  Partington)  was  very  successful 
during  his  recent  lecturing  tour  in  the  great  and  hospitable  "West. 

Half  a  million  quarters  of  wheat  and  a  million  of  Indian 

corn  came  down  the  Danube  in  1857. 

....  The  merchants  of  New  York  have  mado  admirable  arrange- 
ments for  keeping  their  harbor  free  from  ice  this  winter. 

....  A  sheet,  entitled  tho  "Brown  Paper,"  is  issued  by  the 
students  of  Brown  University.     It  is  filled  with  college  matter. 

....  A  foreign  writer  says  there  is  no  reality  in  the  alleged 
reduction  of  tho  troops  of  Russia,  Austria  and  France. 

....  It  is  said  in  Montreal  prints  that  Ottawa  is  to  be  made  the 
legislative  capital  of  Canada. 

The  Iowa  Methodist  Conference  lately  passed  strong  reso- 
lutions against  the  use  of  tobacco  by  Christians. 

. . . ;  On  the  "  Boscobel "  estate  in  Stafford  county,  Va.,  a  pear 
tree  has  produced  two  ripe  crops  this  year. 

Above  twenty  miles  from  Bangor,  Me.,  a  pack  of  hungry 

wolves  lately  chased  the  driver  of  a  mail-wagon. 

Stephen  H.  Branch,  late  a  member  of  the  New  York  Com- 
mon Council,  has  petitioned  to  be  received  into  the  almshouse. 

....  N.  P,  .Willis  says  that  fresh  water  has  tasted  strong  of 
sinners  ever  since  the  universal  deluge  ! 

Schiller,  the  German  poet,  tells  us  that  within  our  own 

bosoms  are  tho  stars  of  our  destiny. 

. .  .  Mrs.  Howe,  the  authoress  of  the  ""World's  Own,"  is  said 
to  be  engaged  on  a  new  play  for  Edwin  Booth. 


STREET  LOUXGIMi. 

Wo  confer  to  a  love  for  street  lounging.  Wc  nrc  willing  to 
admit  that,  in  the  liiriiriinp-  of  the  board in;_'-nrhool,  Wt  consider  it 
"nice."  Wc  arc  not  disposed  to  censure  the  feminine  Bpinncrs 
of  street-yarn,  'so  denounced  by  the  very  vinegar-faced  domes  who 
themselves  like  nothing  better  in  the  world  than  to  tramp  the  side- 
walk, spectacles  on  nose,  spying  and  pryinjr  into  every  face  they 
moct.  If  the  "  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,"  where  will  yon 
find  human  datura  displayed  to  better  Advantage  thnn  out  of 
doors  ?  People  arc  pretty  much  tho  snmo  at  their  firesides,  or  at 
parties,  that  is,  fo  casual  visitors  ;  but  in  tho  streets  they  give  more 
indication  of  character.  Young  Silky  in  the  drawing-room  is  a 
pattern  young  man,  n  little  too  puritanical  nnd  reserved  perhaps, 
but  then  he  if.  under  the  eye  of  a  serious  grandmother,  from  whom 
ho  hns  expectations.  But  young  Silky  in  the  street  may  bo  seen 
consulting  the  piny -bills,  and  the  posters  announcing  "trials  of 
Speed,"  and  wo  havo  seen  him  suddenly  disappear  from  the  side- 
walk into  a  building  from  which  emanated  founds  very  like  the 
click  of  billiard-halls  or  the  cry  of  "  zwei  lager  1" 

Arnminta,  under  the  wing  of  her  mama  and  the  blue  specta- 
cles of  her  pro-rise-  papa,  "  playing  wall-flower"  in  tho  shadow  of 
brocade  drapery,  is  another  guess  sort  of  personage,  from  Aro- 
minta  with  a  bevy  of  her  school  companions  on  the  sidewalk. 
We  love  for  our  part  to  hear  their  bird-like  babble — that  musical 
nimagc — as  they  sweep  the  crown  of  tho  causeway  with  their  ex- 
panded moire  and  crowd  us  male  bipeds  off  the  curbstone,  with  a 
pretty  unconscious  audacity  that  renders  the  destruction  of  your 
patent  leathers  no  sacrifice  at  all.  Young  Fitzspoon,  who  sighs 
respectfully  at  tho  feet  of  Arnminta,  with  the  sanction  of  her 
parents — wc  should  have  said  within  a  few  feet  of  her — is  charmed 
with  the  delicacy  of  her  organization.  At  the  dinner-table  he  has 
seen  her  soup  removed  untastcd,  and  the  chicken-wing  laid  before 
her  just ■  cjftcur€  by  her  knife  and  fork.  Fitzspoon  has  Fomo  ro- 
mantic visions  of  remote  housekeeping,  and  he  lias  calculated  that 
Aramintn,  converted  into  Mrs.  Fitzspoon,  might  be  supported  at 
about  the  expense  of  a  canary  bird.  Poor  young  man  !  You  are 
blinded  by  love — and  why  should  wc,  grim  ogro  of  the  sidewalk, 
tell  what  the  plate  glass,  of  the  confectioner's  window  has  betrayed 
to  our  ken  1  Nor  have  we  seen  only  "  through  a  glass,  darkly." 
Wc  have  eaten  ices  within  a  few  feet  of  Arnminta  when  she — 
well!  if  oysters,  beefsteak,  toast,  coffee,  pies  nnd  enkes  arc  air, 
then  Arnminta  is  a  chameleon.  She  dresses  plainly  now — but  if 
you  could  sec  the  many  pauses  she  makes  in  Washington  Street, 
the  beaux  yeux  she  fixes  on  sable  and  mink,  and  silk  and  sarin, 
and  diamond  parures  and  plumes,  and  all  the  tempting  gauds  of 
fashion,  you  might  be  sure  that,  tho  empire  of  the  purse  once 
given  her,  no  bird  of  paradise  ever  flaunted  such  gorgeous  plnm- 
age  as  that  in  which  she  would  deck  herself. 

These  are  the  revelations  of  the  street — and  there  arc  others. 
You  fancy  that  Helen  has  broken  with  Claude  forever,  and  you 
pity  the  young  man  whose  folly  has  caused  the  severance.  Her 
parents  are  rejoiced,  for  Claude  was  rather  too  fast,  and  old  Hunx, 
who  is  supposed  to  be  rather  richer  than  George  Peabody,  is  a 
more  eligible  match.  But  what  couple  is  that  gently  gliding  along 
engaged  in  earnest  conversation  ?  Ah !  poor  old  Hunx !  if  you 
would  leave  your  ledger  for  awhile  you  would  avoid  a  cruel  disap- 
pointment, for  hearts  of  sixty  may  be  broken  by  jilts  of  sixteen, 
though  hardened  by  avarice  and  age  combined. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  ASIA. 

Some  months  ago  the  "Friend  of  India,"  in  a  very  able  paper, 
mado  some  predictions  with  regard  to  the  destiny  of  the  Asiatic 
races,  which  the  consequences  of  the  Bengal  mutiny  are  likely  to 
verify.  The  conclusions  of  the  article  referred  to  arc  well  worthy 
placing  on  record :  "All  history  shows  that  indigenous  Asiatic 
races  require  the  direction  of  a  dominant  class.  Industrious,  hardy, 
and  with  many  of  the  qualities  essential  in  the  development  of 
civilization,  they  seem  to  lack  social  force.  India  was  in  the  days 
of  Aurungzebe  what  she  was  in  tho  days  of  Ram.  China  is  now 
what  she  was  a  thousand  years  ago.  The  Greek  rayahs  of  Tur- 
key arc  what  tho  Greek  peasants  were  in  the  days  of  Cautacuzecr. 
Their  numbers  do  not  materially  change.  They  do  not  advance, 
and  need  the  directing  force  of  a  progressive  race.  It  remains  but 
to  speculate  on  the  races  to  whom  this  high  function  must  be  as- 
signed. They  must  bo  Europeans,  for  Europeans  alone  have  ac- 
quired the  necessary  superiority  in  arms.  Of  Europeans,  the 
English  and  Russians  alone  display  capacity  for  the  permanent 
administration  of  subject  people.  It  is  to  their  hands  that  we  be- 
lieve Asia  is  to  bo  entrusted.  Tho  advance  of  Russia  will  be 
checked  by  no  humanity  and  few  scruples.  That  of  England 
may,  but  she  obeys  the  irresistible  impulse  tho  more  thoroughly 
for  her  occasional  recoil.  Year  by  year  the  two  powers  close  in 
towards  each  other;  and  if  the  future  may  be  predicted  from  the 
experience  of  tho  past,  another  century  will  see  this  quarter  of  the 
globe  governed  from  London,  Washington,  and  St.  Petersburg." 


A  Yankee  Advertisement. — A  down-caster  advertises  tor  a 

wife  in  tho  following  manner:  "Any  gal  what's  got  a  cow,  a 
good  feather  bed  with  comfortable  fixins,  five  hundred  dollars  in 
the  hard  pewter;  one  that's  had  the  mcazlcs  and  understands 
tendin'  children,  can  find  a  customer  for  life,  by  writin'  a  small 
billy  dux,  addressed  to  Q.  Z.,  and  stickin'  it  in  a  crack  of  Uncle 
Ebenezcr's  barn,  back  side,  joinin'  the  hogpen." 


Binding. — Binding  in  all  its  varieties  is  done  at  this  office  and 
at  the  lowest  rates.  Music,  engravings,  pamphlets,  magazines, 
newspapers,  and  tho  like  are  received,  neatly  hound,  and  returned 
in  one  week. 


FICTITIOUS  NAMES. 

For  the  interest  of  morality,  we  have  sometimes  regretted  that 
modern  writers  of  fiction  have  dropped  the  fashion  of  old  English 
authors,  of  assigning  names  to  their  personages  describing  their 
natures.  In  John  Bunyan's  immortal  allegory  we  have  each  char- 
acter so  ticketed  that  is  it  almost  unnecessary  to  "  inquire  within." 
In  the  mazes  of  a  skilfully- woven  modern  romance,  the  turpitude 
of  Filz-Mortimcr  is  sometimes  blinked  out  of  fight,  but  Mr.  Badchild 
COold  never  so  deceive  us.  For  a  few  pages,  the  miserly  nature  ot 
Euntare,  the  banker,  might  escape  us,  but  call  him  Loregold,  and 
his  delinquents  would  be  constantly  before  us.  Our  ancestors 
painted  with  a  broad  and  full  pencil — there  was  a  hearty  slap-dash 
nhoiit  their  penormanccs.  The  Evil  Spirit  comes  lo  us  in  more 
than  one  modern  French  romance,  but  he  appears  exquisitely 
dressed,  his  fingers  tightened  in  cream-colored  kids,  and  his  cloven 
foot  hid  in  varnished  leathers.  But  nn  old  English  story-teller,  in 
the  same  spirit  that  animated  Hogarth  and  Bewick,  did  not  so 
mince  matters — his  "Auld  Clootie"  clattered  on  the  stage  with  all 
the  traditional  "properties" — horns,  hoofs,  candal  appendage  and 
pitch-fork.  What  we  hare  gained  in  refinement,  wc  have  lost  in 
candor,  sincerity,  downright  plain-speaking.  There  was  no  pro- 
blematic writing  in  the  last  century. 


PROCESSION  OF  AN  EAST  INDIAN  RAJAH. 

The  brillant  picture  on  the  last  page  exhibits  a  pageant  which 
will  soon  belong  to  the  past  alone,  for  the  power  of  the  native 
princes  of  India  is  fast  crumbling  away  before  the  rapid  and  sure 
advances  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  It  is  time  that  Oriental  despot- 
ism— hopeless  for  the  masses — should  be  consigned  to  the  shadows 
of  the  past.  But  to  the  scene  before  us.  Its  complete  Orientalism 
must  delight  every  beholder.  The  figures,  the  costnmes,  the  arms, 
the  animals,  even  the  trees  arc  peculiar  to  the  East.  The  central 
figure  is  the  rajah,  seated  within  a  howdah  on  an  elcphantof  the 
largest  size.  Splendid  horsemen,  picked  warriors  completely 
armed,  ride  before  nnd  beside  him,  while  spearmen  and  musketeers 
are  thrown  ont  as  flankers  to  clear  a  broad  sweep  for  his  triumphal 
march.  In  the  foreground  are  the  sick  and  halt,  paupers  and  beg- 
gars, all  looking  towards  the  rajah  asthe6unof  theirsystcm.  The 
scene  is  an  epitome  of  Orientalism;  on  the  one  hand  unbridled 
luxury  and  despotic  power ;  on  the  other,  sordid  misery  and  ser- 
vile helplessness.  Yet  over  all  bends  a  cloudless  sky,  and  nature, 
kinder  than  man,  decorates  the  scene  with  her  most  liberal  gift  of 
wood,  water  and  flowers. 


Lady  Franklin's  Arctic  Expedition. — Highly  favorable 
intelligence  has  reached  England  from  Captain  McCUntock,  com- 
mander of  this,  the  last,  expedition  in  search  of  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin.    The  ship  was  found  to  answer  admirably;  all  were  well, and 

in  hope. 

*  — »—  > 

A  Prize. — The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Milan  have  offered  a 

prize  of  60,000  livrcs  for  the  best  model  of  a  statue  of  Leonardo  di 

Vinci,  to  be  erected  through  the  munificence  of  the  emperor  ot 

Austria. 

1  ^««.  » 

Successful. — Subscriptions  to  the  Cosmopolitan  Art  Asso- 
ciation have  been  pouring  in  nt  the  rate  of  five  hundred  a  day. 

MARRIAOES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rot.  Mr.  Streetcr.  Mr.  Benjamin  H.  Iloyt  to  Miss  Julia  D- 
Varney ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Kirk,  Mr.  Sidney  Sqoiers  to  Miss  Sophroma  C.  Franklin  ; 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Gaylord,  Mr.  Peter  Holmes  to  Mrs.  Sarah  Reed;  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Edward  N.  Robbing  to  Miss  Angelina  Tuttle;  by  Iter.  Dr.  Neale, 
Mr-  Franklin  J.  Folsom  to  Miss  Marv  E  Jordan:  bv  Rct.  Mr.  Dadmun.  Mr. 
C.  M.  Thomas  to  Miss  Mary  J.  Smith;  by  Rct.  Mr.  Fuller,  Mr.  Harrey  H. 
Hart  to  Miss  Sophia  Moore;  by  Rct.  Mr.  Howe.  Mr.  CalTin  Barrett  to  Miss 
Lucy  A.  Higginc — At  Charlestown,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Lawric,  Mr.  Charles  Curtis  to 
Miss  Lorana  K.  Burrill.— At  Brighton,  by  Rct.  Mr.  Hcrrick.  Mr.  James  F. 
Almy  to  Miss  Lorana  N.  Bigelow,  all  of  Salem. — At  Mcdford,  by  Rct.  Mr.  Bra- 
man,  Mr.  Augustus  F.  Sherwood  to  Miss  EmUy  M.  Lockwood.  both  of  Mans- 
field.— At  DanTers,  by  Rct.  Mr.  Fletcher,  Mr.  La  Prelate  H.  Turner  to  Misa 
Etnily  E.  Henderson. — At  Methuen.  by  Rct.  Mr.  Spaulding.  Mr.  Moses  Merrill, 
of  Cambridge,  to  Miss  Sarah  A.  White. — At  >'owburyport.  by  iler.  Mr.  Pike, 
Mr.  Cyrus  Taibot  to  Miss  Lucy  A.  Bangs.— At  Lowell,  by  Rct.  Mr.  Datton,  Mr. 
Martin  A.  Andrews  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Smith,  of  Andover. — At  Dighton.  byRer. 
Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Albert  Briggs  "to  Miss  Sarah  J.  Simpson. — At  Plympton,  by 
Rot.  Mr.  Ballard,  Mr.  ITcnry  Seymour  to  Miss  Marv  Bartlett. — At  Northamp- 
ton, by  Rct.  Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  Samuel  W-  Lee  to  Mrs.  Marv  P.  Field,  of  Conway. 


DEATHS 


In  this  city.  Mr.  Azro  Turner,  50;  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Rouse,  of  St.  John.  X.  B., 
62:  Mrs.  Clara  H.  Estcs,  24.— At  Charlestown,  Mr.  Joshua  Magoun,  61.— At 
Chelsea,  Capt.  Isaiah  M.  Atkins,  77.— At  Roxbury.  Mr.  Benjamin  J    Seal.  28. 

At  Dorchester,  Miss  Mary  J-  Sawyer.  24. — At  Watertown.  Mr.  Lcri  Thaxtcr, 

73, At  Woburn,   Mr- Alonxo  Wade,  28. — At  Salem,   Mrs.  Hannah  B.  Pcole, 

P9_ At  Marblehead,  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  90. — At  Gloucester,  Mrs.  Sarah  Bane, 

g2J At  Randolph.  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Howard,  20. — At  Xewburyport.  Mr.  Dudley 

Hardy.  65. — At  Worcester.  Mr.  James  Barber,  93. — At  Brookneld.  Mrs.  Caro- 
line Bartlctt,  46. — At  Winchendon,  Mrs.  Polly  Cutter,  92. — At  Concord,  Mrs. 
Lucv  Potter,  93- — At  Taunton,  Mrs.  Martha  Sawin,  S3. — At  Sew  Bedford, 
Mrs'  Sarah  Ann  Dennis,  47- — At  LcTcrett,  Mr.  Cephas  nobart.  22. — At  Spring- 
field, Mr.  James  Burgess,  52. — At  Orleans,  Mr.  Daniel  Cummings,  76. — At 
S^utli  lladlcv.  Mr.  Asahel  Brewster,  81. — At  Williams  town,  Mrs.  Ruth  Benja- 
min, 87.— At  Plymouth,  Mr.  William  W.  Morton,  70.— At  Lancaster,  Sirs. 
Lucv  Wilder.  87.— -At  Leicester.  Mrs.  Mary  W.  Knight,  84.— At  Phillipston, 
Ur.Mosea  Bancroft.  71. — At  Belchertown,  Widow  Betsej  Rugbee.  82. — At  Aga- 
wam,  Mr.  William  Tierce.  77.— At  Wales,  Sirs.  Persia  Weld.  87.— At  Dighton, 
Mrs.  Hannah  Francis,  74.— At  Dartmouth.  Mrs.  Sarah  Russell.  75- — At  North- 
ampton, Mrs.  Eunice  Strong.  82.— At  Nantucket,  Mrs.  Mary  Barnard.  71. 
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[Written  for  Bailout  Pictorial.] 
ROBESPIERRE. 

An  Imaginary  Address  to  the  Tyrant  during  tlu  "  Reign  of  Terror." 

BY   WILLIE   E.    PADOR. 

Put  your  hand  upon  your  heart,  and,  as  man  should  face  a  man, 
Look  us  Frenchmen  fairly  in  tho  face,  and  tell  us  how  you  can, 
Whon  you  havo  tho  power  of  blessing,  in  its  place  bestow  a  baa! 

By  tho  faith  that  nevor  falters,  bo  tho  trial  what  it  may; 

By  (ho  famo  that  crowns  tho  victor  in  tho  battle  of  to-day; 

By  tho  hope  that  chcors  the  pilgrim  as  he  treads  bis  weary  way; 

By  tho  quiet  of  tho  battle-field,  when  all  the  work  is  done ; 

By  the  record  of  the  ages,  where  Humanity  has  won, 

Wo  command  yon  to  relinquish  what  your  hands  have  just  begun. 

Wo  bid  you  lay  aside  tho  flail — for  even  now  the  floor 

On  which  your  threshing  has  been  dono  has  inches  deep  of  gore : 

And  would  you  havo  a  heavier  doom  than  now  lies  at  your  door? 

Havo  you  no  midnight  vision  of  a  kingly  face  and  palo? 
Hear  you  no  midnight  voices,  much  liko  a  woman's  wail? 
Do  they  not  mako  you  shudder,  and  make  your  spirit  quail? 

We  curse  you  for  your  cruel  heart,  and  for  each  cruel  deed, 
By  ■which  you  made  an  orphan's  or  a  widow's  heart  to  bleed; 
By  which  you  even  claimed  their  heads  to  satisfy  your  greed. 

We  curse  you  with  a  nation's  curse — a  nation  lost  in  shame ; 

Her  Danton's  blood,  her  countless  crimes,  her  infamy  of  fame, 

Shall  be  tho  scroll  by  which  the  world  shall  curse  your  perjured  name. 

REMEMBRANCE. 
Man  hath  a  weary  pilgrimage, 

As  through  the  world  he  wends; 
On  every  stage  from  youth  to  age, 

Still  discontent  attends. 
With  heaviness  he  casts  his  eye 

Upon  the  road  before, 
And  still  remembers  with  a  sigh, 

The  days  that  are  no  more. — Robert  Soutuey. 

THE  FAIR  MANIAC. 
0  heaven  1  it  is  a  sight  to  mako 
The  heart  of  the  stoutest  stoic  ache, 
To  see  a  maid  so  young  and  fair, 
Decked  in  the  garments  of  despair, 
Like  a  statued  sorrow,  overrun 
With  garlands  yellowing  in  the  sun. — Wm.  B.  Read. 

HALLOWED  SPOTS. 
Why  should  we  crave  a  hallowed  spot! 
An  altar  is  in  each  man's  cot: 
A  church  in  every  grove  that  spreads 
A  living  roof  above  our  heads. — Wordsworth. 

GOSSIP    WITH     THE     READER. 

Advancing  into  January,  and  so  wearing  away  the  winter!  This  is  well. 
But  winter  is  not  a  dreary  season  either  in  town  or  country.  In  the  former, 
It  is  certainly  a  gay  carnival;  and  in  the  latter,  many  of  its  features  arc  car- 
nivalosque.  If  you  have  picture  galleries  in  the  city,  you  havo  pictures  in 
tho  country,  with  the  horizon  only  bounding  nature's  exhibition  room.  In 
Bpeaking  of  a  snow-sceno,  Wilson  Flagg,  in  his  charming  book,  "  Studies  in 
the  Field  and  Forest^"  says: — "When  the  early  rays  of  morning  penetrate 
these  feathery  branches,  and  spread  over  the  white  and  spotless  hills  of  snow 
a  rosy  tinge,  liko  the  hues  that  burnish  the  clouds  at  sunset,  and  kindle 
amid  the  glittering  fleece  that  is  wreathed  around  the  branches  all  tho 
changeable  colors  of  the  rainbow,  we  are  compelled  to  exclaim,  that  the  sum- 
mer landscape,  with  all  its  verduro  and  flowery  magnificence,  was  never  more 

lovely  than  this  transitory  scene  of  beauty." From  New  England  to 

Franco  is  but  a  slight  jump  for  the  pen — and  let  us  hoar  what  the  French 
gossips  havo  to  whisper  in  our  ear.  Here  is  a  letter  from  Sarah  Felix,  who 
says  that  her  gifted  sister,  Rachel,  is  getting  better,  and  that  she  hopes  to 
play  once  more.  This  is  indeed  good  news.  What  eclat  will  attend  the  resus- 
citation of  Rachel!  Racine  and  Corncilla  will  still  hold  a  place  upon  tho 
etage,  while  tho  brilliant  Jewess  is  their  interpreter They  are  really  go- 
ing to  tunnel  tho  channel  between  Dover  and  Calais.  The  Hoosac  Tunnel 
sinks  into  insignificance  beside  the  project.  It  will  C03t  only  thirty-five  mil- 
lions of  dollars — a  mere  bagatelle.' Turtles  are  obtained  in  abundance  in 

Lower  California,  equal  in  quality  to  those  of  the  Gallipagos  islands.  They 
are  taken  in  nets,  fed  on  fish  and  seaweed,  and  then  taken  to  San  Francisco, 
where  they  receive  a  final  fattening,  and  are  changed  into  most  delicious 

Boup Our  announcement  that  crinoline  was  to  be  banished  from  the 

fashionable  world  was  premature.     The  French  empress  has  decided  against 

flounces,  but  dares  not  reduce  tho  circumfereuce  of  dresses Versailles 

has  just  been  placed  in  communication  with  Paris  by  a  third  railroad,  which 
tho  Parisians  style  tho  "  American  Railroad."  It  is  nothing  but  a  horse  rail- 
road  Among  the  foreign  deaths  we  notice  that  of  the  Duchess  do  Ne- 
mours, daughter  of  tho  duke  of  Saxe  Coburg  Gotha.  Sho  was  only  thirty- 
flve.     Her  death  is  another  severe  blow  to  the  Orleans  family,  already  bowed 

beneath  the  weight  of  so  many  sorrows The  Springfield  Republican  says: 

"  One  of  the  speakers  at  tho  last  commencement  at  Williamstown  made  the 
statement,  that  the  'class  were  all  bachelors  with  one  manly  exception.1  The 
student  thus  distinguished  was  married  either  before  or  after  entering  col- 
lege, we  are  not  certain  which,  and  felt  himself  obliged,  in  order  to  establish 
his  position  as  a  student,  to  make  known  the  fact  to  the  president.  This  was 
done  in  some  fear  and  trepidation,  as  he  did  not  know  but  it  might  exclude 
him  from  the  privileges  of  the  college.  Calling  upon  President  Hopkins,  he 
finally  made  out  to  utter  the  words,  'I  am  married.'— 'Ah!'  exclaimed  the 
doctor,  benignautly  beaming  through  his  spectacles.  This  was  the  whole  of 
it.     The  student  proved  himself  none  the  worse  for  his  connection,  and  won 

an  appointment Le  Sage,  in  his  "  Diable  Boiteux."  thus  describes  Death. 

Asmodeus  says  to  Don  Cleofas,  "  Look  towards  the  East — see,  there  he  is!  A 
vast  troop  of  birds  of  ill  omen  fly  before  him  with  terror  at  their  head,  and 
proclaim  his  coming  by  mournful  and  deadly  cries.  His  indefatigable  hand 
is  armed  with  a  cruel  scythe,  under  which  successively  fall  all  generations. 
On  one"  of  his  wings  are  painted  war,  pestilence,  famine,  shipwreck,  conflagra- 
tions, with  the  rest  of  those  sad  accidents  which  every  instant  deliver  him  up 
a  fresh  prey.  On  his  other  wing  arc  to  be  seen  young  physicians  taking  their 
doctor's  degree,  in  the  presence  of  Death,  who  gives  them  the  cap.  after  swear- 
ing them  never  to  practise  physic  otherwise  than  it  is  practised  at  this  time 

of  day." In  Mrs.  Gore's  "Pin  Money."  we  are  told  that  poets  are  odeoiis 

things;  attorneys'  ofiiccs.  factories  for  deeds  without  a  name;  turnpike- 
trusts,  trusts  which  trust  not;  and   that  tolls  are  inferable "Pray, 


sir,"  asked  a  lady  at  a  literary  party,  the  other  ovonlng,  "  what  languages  do 
you  suppose  are  spoken  in  heaven?" — "  The  dead  languages,  of  course,"  re- 
plied a  gentleman  near  her "  Hallo,  Snooks,  what's  tho  matter  with 

you,  to-day?"— "I'vo  got  tho  bank  fever." — "  What's  that?"— "  Why,  one 
empty  pocket, and  another  without  nothing  in  it."     Poor  Snooks!  he  was  not 

in  an  uuusual  fix "My  dear,  what  shall  wo  name  our  babe?"  said  Mr. 

Smith  to  Mrs.  Smith,  tho  other  day.  "  Why,  huz,  I'vo  settled  on  Potcr." — 
"Peter!     I  never  know  a  man  with  the  simplo  name  of  Peter  who  could  earn 

his  salt!"—"  Well,  then,  call  him  Salt  Peter." "  Let  the  toast  be— dear 

woman !"  as  the  hungry  husband  said  to  his  wife,  who  was  in  a  hurry  to  clear 
off  the  breakfast  table Our  Paris  correspondent  writes  us,  that  tho  win- 
ter aspect  of  the  gay  city  is  as  brilliant  as  over,  notwithstanding  tight  times 
at  tho  Bourse  There  are  many  strangers  in  the  capital,  a  large  proportion 
being  from  tho  north  of  Europe.  Tho  greater  part  of  theso  Germanic  and 
Slavonian  names  are  pronounced  with  great  glibness  by  pretty  lips— but  then, 
to  bo  sure,  it  is  the  season  for  colds  in  the  head,  and  more  than  one  Russian 

cognomen  sounds  like  a  "  popular  sneeze,"  as  Dickens  says The  Misses 

Pox,  spiritual  rappers,  were  in  Paris  at  the  last  accounts;  while  Mr.  Humo 
was  at  Trieste,  suffering  from  indigestion — a  very  unspiritual  complaint, 

which  Byron  says,  makes  us  envy  the  dura  ilia  messorum At  Brussels  a, 

very  attractive  fine  art  exhibition  has  been  opened,  containing  1300  pictures 

by  Belgian  and  foreign  artists There  are  two  kinds  of  envy.    In  the  base 

mind  it  degenerates  into  downright  hatred  of  a  superior,  with  a  desire  to  de- 
privo  him  of  what  the  envious  one  cannot  possess ;  while  in  a  noble  soul  it 
goes  no  farther  than  emulation,  or  a  desire  to  equal  or  surpass  the  person  in 
question.     0,  how  subtle  and  almost  imperceptible  the  difference  between  tho 

seed  of  one's  virtues  and  vices There  is  a  clerk  who  has  been  in  tho  New 

York  post-office  forty  years.  He  formerly  carried  the  Southern  mail  in  a  bag 
under  his  arm  across  the  river  to  Jersey  City.    The  same  mail  now  amounts 

to  ten  thousand  pounds  daily The  Washington  Star  Btates,  that  during 

the  late  European  war,  the  Russians  obtained  from  our  patent-office  tho  in- 
vention of  a  powerful  explosive  compound,  to  be  worked  by  electricity,  and 
used  it  for  their  infernal  machines.  Subsequently  this  government  appointed 
a  committee  to  examine  it,  who  were  all  Mormons ;  and  they,  after  investigat- 
ing the  matter,  made  no  report,  but  took  the  invention  to  Utah,  where  it  ia 
now  to  be  put  in  operation  against  United  States  soldiers.  Kegs  of  tho  com- 
pound will  be  placed  in  the  route  of  march,  and  fired  from  a  distance  by  elec- 
tricity.    The  story  requires  confirmation  before  it  can  bo  believed Hon. 

Charles  H.  Peaslee  and  lady  havo  gone  to  Florida  for  the  winter Mr.  Bar- 
tholomew, the  sculptor,  is  now  on  his  way  to  Italy.  We  are  pleased  to  learn 
that  he  carries  with  him  large  commissions  from  the  citizens  of  Baltimore, 
Boston,  and  other  cities,  and  that  ho  now  bids  fair  to  reap  a  rich  pecuniary 

reward  for  his  genius The  city  and  couUty  of  San  Francisco  contain  an 

area  of  forty  square  miles,  or  25,600  acres.     The  Bulletin  boasts  that  "  this  is 
as  big  as  Babylon,  and  bigger  than  London."    Sutter's  Fort  is  fast  disappear- 
ing from  view.    No  vestige  now  remains,  save  ono  corner  of  the  enclosure  in 
which  a  small  adobe  house  stands.    In  1349,  this  was  the  great  mart  of  trade, 
where  thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollars  changed  hands......  A  young 

widow,  who  edits  a  paper  in  a  neighboring  State,  says,  "  We  don't  look  quite 

as  well  as  usual,  to-day,  on  account  of  the  non-arrival  of  the  jnails.''' Tho 

queen  of  Spain  has  presented  Madame  Ristori  with  a  gold  crown  ornamented 

with  precious  stones,  and  a  brooch  set  with  brilliants  of  great  value The 

workingmen  in  the  railroad  shops  at  Syracuse  havo  organized  themselves  into 
a  Food  Purchasing  Association.  They  send  into  tho  country  to  buy  provi- 
sions from  the  formers No  woman  can  be  a  lady  who  would  wound  or 

mortify  another.  No  matter  how  beautiful,  how  refined,  how  cultivated  sho 
may  be,  she  is,  in  reality,  coarse,  and  the  innate  vulgarity  of  her  nature  man- 
ifests itself  here.  Uniformly  kind,  courteous  and  polite  treatment  of  all  per- 
sons, is  one  mark  of  a  true  woman Mr.  Samuel  Lamprey,  of  Salisbury, 

has  a  turkey  which  has  laid  one  hundred  and  eighty  eggs  in  one  hundred  and 

eighty  successive  days Judge  Claggett,  of  the  First  Judicial  Court  in 

Iowa,  made  a  rule  that  lawyers  who  had  cases  in  court  should  not  leave  with- 
out notice.  This  did  not  please  them.  And  to  put  his  honor  out  of  counte- 
nance, they  would  get  up,  one  after  another,  and  say  with  long  faces  and 
juvenile  accent,  "Please,  thir,  may  I  go  out?"    His  honor  bore  this  as  long 

as  he  could,  when  ho  had  them  all  put  in  jail A  vonerable  minister,  who 

had  preached  some  sixty-seven  years  in  the  same  place,  being  asked  what  was 
the  secret  of  his  long  life,  replied,  "Rise  early,  live  temperately,  work  hard, 
and  keep  cheerful."  Another  person,  who  lived  to  the  great  age  of  one  hun- 
dred years,  said,  in  reply  to  the  inquiry,  "How  he  lived  so  long?"  "  I  havo 
always  been  kind  and  obliging,  have  never  quarrelled  with  any  one,  havo 
eaten  and  drunk  only  to  satisfy  hunger  and  thirst,  and  havo  never  been 

idle." Mr.  William  E.  West,  who  died  suddenly  in  Nashville,  Tennessee, 

lately,  is  said  to  have  been  a  painter  of  world-wide  reputation,  his  life  having 
been  mostly  passed  in  Europe,  where  he  painted  the  best  portrait  in  existence 

of  Lord  Byron Mrs.  Biscaccianti,  the  American  prima  donna,  daughter 

of  our  old  acquaintance,  Ostinelli,  has  opened  the  season  at  St.  Potersburgh, 

in  the  role  of  Lucia,  with  decided  success The  celebrated  Dr.  Watts, 

when  laboring  under  meutal  hallucination,  imagined  himself  a  teapot,  and  no 
persuasion  could  induce  him  to  enter  a  narrow  passage,  for  fear,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  of  knocking  off  the  spout When  Brown,  the  director  alike  of 

funerals  and  festivals  in  New  York,  was  condoled  with,  one  hard  winter,  on 
account  of  the  infrequency  of  the  parties,  he  made  the  memorable  answer, 
"  Yes,  but  wo  try  to  make  the  funerals  as  cheerful  as  possible." A  singu- 
lar marriage  lately  took  place  in  Wilkes  county,  North  Carolina.  A  man 
named  Holloway  married  his  step-mother,  the  second  wife — the  widow  of  his 
own  father!  She  had  six  children,  three  of  them  by  his  Either,  and  three  by 
himself;  and  having  nine  children  of  his  own.  the  couple  set  up  housekeeping 

with  fifteen  children The  society  for  the  relief  and  employment  of  the 

poor  in  New  York,  lost  nearly  one  half  of  their  fund  by  tho  failure  of  the 
Ohio  Life  and  Trust  Company There  is  a  report  that  the  Dowager  Em- 
press of  Russia  has  spent  £3,000,000  since  the  death  of  the  czar,  or  within  a 

very  short  pcriad Tho  free  public  library  in  New  Bedford  was  lately 

opened  to  its  citizens. 


TILE  INDIAN  COURT. 


Lord  Canning;,  in  a  stiff  black  state  dress,  stood  at  the  end  of 
the  room,  in  front  of  the  chair  of  state — a  native  officer  standing; 
on  either  side,  with  what  I  supposed  to  be  the  mace  of  office.  The 
new  governor  seemed  fairly  lost  amid  tho  blaze  of  chandelier.-, 
whose  dazzling;  brightness,  reflected  from  the  prismatic  glass,  made 
my  eves  ache  so  much,  that  I  lost  half  the  enjoyment  of  the  eve- 
ning. Lady  Susan  Ramsay,  the  daughter  of  Lord  Dalhousie,  was 
on  tho  right,  leading  off  with  all  the  gayety  of  youth  the  first  quad- 
rille ;  her  partner,  some  gallant  officer  of  the  Indian  army,  who 
wore  upon  his  breast  the  medals  of  many  battles.  The  daughter 
of  the  com m:indcr-in -chief  was  in  the  same  set,  and  received" par- 
ticular attention  from  the  elegant  aide-de-camp  by  her  side. 
Neither  of  these  young  ladies  need  look  for  her  portrait  in  the 
"Book  of  Beauty."  Lady  Canning  did  not  dance  while  I  was 
present,  but,  reclining  in  courtly  style  upon  the  regal  chair,  re- 
ceived court  from  her  honored  lord  and  the  several  distinguished 
civilians  and  military  officers  present.  The  formality  of  her  recep- 
tion was  freezing,  for  that  aristocratic  bow  was  worse  than  an 
electric  shock.  Her  dress  was  of  white  tulle,  over  a  white  satin 
skirt,  looped  up  with  red  roses,  with  a  head-dress  of  red  velvet  and 
pearls — not,  in  my  opinion,  elegant,  but  the  blaze  of  diamonds 
compensated  for  what  was  warning  in  taste.  She  still  possessed 
tho  marks  of  early  beauty,  but  time  and  the  dissipations  of  her 
exalted  position  in  London  have  diminished  the  attractions  of 
youth. —  Young  America  Abroad, 


Cljnta  jpiswlkng. 


BLOWING  FROM  THE  GUNS. 

Speaking  of  tho  blowing  from  the  guns  at  Peshawur,  an  eye- 
witness of  the  scene  says  : — "  Perfect  callousness  was  depicted  on 
every  European's  face;  a  look  of  grim  satisfaction  could  oven  be 
seen  in  tho  countenances  of  the  gunners  serving  the  guns.  But 
far  different  was  the  effect  on  the  native  portion  of  tho  spectators ; 
their  black  faces  grew  ghastly  palo,  as  they  gazed  breathlessly  at 
the  awful  spectacle.  You  must  know  that  this  is  nearly  the  only 
form  in  which  death  has  any  terrors  for  a  native.  If  he  is  hung, 
or  shot  by  musketry,  he  knows  that  his  friends  or  relatives  will  bo 
allowed  to  claim  his  body,  and  will  give  him  the  funeral  rites  re- 
quired by  his  religion.  If  a  Hindoo,  that  his  body  will  be  burned 
with  all  clue  ceremonies ;  and  if  a  Mussulman,  that  his  remains 
will  be  decently  interred,  as  directed  in  the  Koran.  But  if  sen- 
tenced to  death  in  this  form,  he  knows  that  his  body  will  be  blown 
into  a  thousand  pieces,  and  that  it  will  be  altogether  impossible  for 
his  relatives,  however  devoted  to  him,  to  be  sure  of  picking  up  all 
the  fragments  of  his  own  particular  body  ;  and  the  thought  that 
perhaps  a  limb  of  some  one  of  a  different  religion  to  himself 
might  possibly  be  burned  or  buried  with  the  remainder  of  his  own 
body,  is  agony  to  him.  But,  notwithstanding  this,  it  is  impossible 
for  the  mutineers'  direst  hater  not  to  feel  some  degree  of  admira- 
tion for  the  way  in  which  they  met  their  deaths.  Nothing  in  their 
lives  became  them  like  the  leaving  of  them.  Of  the  whole  forty, 
only  two  showed  any  signs  of  rear,  and  they  were  bitterly  re- 
proached by  the  others  for  so  disgracing  their  race.  They  cer- 
tainly died  like  men.  After  the  first  ten  had  been  disposed  of,  the 
next  batch,  who  had  been  looking  on  all  the  time,  walked  up  to 
the  guns  quite  calmly  and  unfalteringly,  and  allowed  themselves 
to  be  blindfolded  and  tied  up  without  moving  a  muscle,  or  show- 
ing the  slightest  signs  of  fear,  or  even  concern.  Whence  had 
these  men  this  strength  ?  Their  religion,  bad  as  it  may  be  and  is 
in  all  other  points,  at  least  befriends  them  well  at  the  hour  of  death 
— it  teaches  them  well  that  great  and  useful  lesson,  how  to  die." — 
Invalid  Russe. 


THE  CUNNING  OF  THE  HAVEN. 

In  the  narrative  of  the  Arctic  voyage  of  Captain  McCIure,  of 
the  British  Navy,  is  the  following  story  of  the  two  ravens  which 
became  domiciliated  on  board  of  the  Investigator.  The  raven,  it 
appears,  is  the  only  bird  that  willingly  braves  a  Polar  winter ;  and, 
in  the  depth  of  the  season,  he  is  seen  to  flit  through  the  cold  and 
sunless  atmosphere  like  an  evil  spirit,  his  sullen  croak  alone  break- 
ing the  silence  of  the  death-like  scene.  No  one  of  the  crew  at- 
tempted to  shoot  the  ravens,  and  they  consequently  became  very 
bold,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  stoi'y : — "Two  ravens  now 
established  themselves  as  friends  of  the  family  in  Mercer  Bay, 
living  mainly  by  what  little  scraps  the  men  might  have  thrown 
away  after  meal  times.  The  ship's  dog,  however,  looked  upon 
these  as  his  especial  perquisites,  and  exhibited  considerable  energy 
in  maintaining  his  eights  against  the  ravens,  who  nevertheless  out- 
witted him  in  a  way  which  amused  every  one.  Observing  that  ho 
appeared  quite  willing  to  make  a  mouthful  of  their  own  sable  per- 
sons, they  used  to  throw  themselves  intentionally  in  his  way,  just 
as  the  mess-tins  were  being  cleaned  out  on  the  dirt-heap  outside 
the  ship.  The  dog  would  immediately  run  at  them,  and  they 
would  just  fly  a  few  yards ;  the  dog  then  made  another  run,  and 
again  they  would  appear  to  escape  him  but  by  an  inch,  and  so  on, 
until  they  had  tempted  and  provoked  him  to  the  shore,  a  consid- 
erable distance  off.  Then  the  ravens  would  make  a  direct  flight 
for  the  ship,  and  had  generally  done  good  execution  before  the 
mortificd-looking  dog  detected  the  imposition  that  had  been  prac- 
tised upon  him,  and  rushed  back  again." 


ito  JjitMitaiijom 


Tub  Golden  Age  op  American  Oratory.    By  Edward  G.  Parker.     Boston  : 

Whittemore,  Nilea  &  Hall.    1857.    12mo.    pp.  425. 

A  very  able  essay  on  the  oratory  of  Congress,  the  Bar,  and  the  Platform,  as 
illustrated  by  Henry  Clay,  Darnel  Webster  and  Fisher  Ames;  by  William 
Pinckuey  and  Rufus  Choate,  and  by  Edward  Everett.  Edwin  H.  Chapin,  Henry 
Ward  Beechcr  and  Wendell  Phillips.  The  author,  though  a  young  man,  haa 
already  won  a  high  reputation,  to  which  this  work  will  materially  add.  Ho 
possesses  remarkable  analytical  powers  and  corresponding  force  of  expression, 
and  the  volume  before  us  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  American  literature. 
We  have  read  this  book  with  much  interest,  and  earnestly  commend  it.  If  it 
has  a  fault,  it  is  that  the  author  is  perhaps  a  little  too  hearty — too  much  in 
earnest,  and  permits  himself  to  speak  in  too  superlative  a  manner.  But  wo 
had  rather  he  would  have  fallen  into  this  fault,  than  to  have  given  us  mero 
words,  however  well  and  scholarly  arranged,  without  having  put  his  heart  into 
what  ho  wrote.  The  paper  on  Choate  is  particularly  happy  and  excellent, 
though  there  is  not  a  dull  page  in  the  book.  Mr.  Parker  has  made  oratory 
his  study,  and  he  gives  us  the  ripened  fruit  of  careful  research. 

Golden  Hours  for  Good  Cbtldren.     Translated  from  the  German,  by  Cousin 

Fannie.     Boston  :  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.    1858. 

A  series  of  juvenile  poems,  illustrating  a  number  of  splendid  colored  litho- 
graphs of  large  size,  executed  in  the  finest  style  of  art.  It  ia  ono  of  the  pretti- 
est gift-book3  for  children  we  have  seen  this  season. 

TJncxe  Ccaioso's  Tales  for  Youths  asd  Maidens.     Translated  from  the  Gor- 
man of  Braun,  by  Cousin  Fannie.    Boston:  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.    1858. 
These  stories  are  very  clever,  and  very  well  translated.    Tho  illustrative 
colored  engravings  are  really  fine — spirited  and  artistic-.     The  book  is  bound 
prettily  in  red  and  gold,  and  will  be  a  prizo  to  its  juvenile  recipients. 

Minnie:  or,    The  Little  Woman.    A  Fairy  Story,  by  the  author  of  "  Violet." 

Boston:  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.    1858. 

The  author  of"  Violet"  has  the  rare  faculty  of  winning  the  ear  of  children, 
and  this  story  is  in  her  happiest  vein.  It  ia  at  once  liberally  and  beautifully 
illustrated. 

Autobiographical  Sketches  ahb  Recollections  during  a  Thirty-Five  Years 
Residence  in  New  Orleans.  By  Rev.  Theodore  Clapp.  Boston:  Phillips, 
Sampson  &  Co.     1857.     12mo. 

Mr.  Clapp,  though  a  native  of  New  England,  was  long  a  resident  in  tho 
southwest,  where  his  powerful  preaching  was  attended  with  great  success. 
His  reminiscences  are  full  of  interest,  and  his  sketches  of  foreign  travel  aro 
vivid  and  impressive.  He  is  an  earnest,  truthful  man,  and  a  writer  of  great 
force  and  eloquence.  We  arc  much  mistaken,  if  his  autobiography  does  not 
meet  with  an  extensive  sale. 

Why,  and  What  am  I!  The  Confessions  of  an  Inquirer.  By  .Tames  Jackson 
Jaiivis.  Boston:  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.  1S57.  12mo.  pp.  320. 
A  very  curious,  but  very  interesting  psychological  work,  in  which  the  gifted 
author,  who  has  won  a  high  name  in  American  literature,  commences  a  course 
of  self-examination.  The  sub-title  of  this  volume  is  "  Heart-Experience:  or, 
The  Education  of  the  Emotions;"  and  wc  aro  promised,  in  succession,  an 
"Art-Confession:  or,  The  Experience  of  the  ./Esthetic  Culture  in  Life,"  and 
"The  Religious  Idea:  or,  Tho  Link  between  the  Present  and  the  Future." 
Whatever  falls  from  the  pen  of  so  deep  a  thinker,  and  so  vivid  a  writer,  is 
worthy  of  serious  study. 

Parlor  Entertainment — The  Ladies''  and  Gentlemen's  Mirror  of  Fortune. 

By  D.  M.  Angell,  M.  D.,  and  Caroline  M.  Mersekeau.     New  York:  Derby 

&  Jackson.    1858.    12mo.    pp.  355. 

A  very  ingenious  sort  of  game  for  the  social  amusement  of  ladles  and  gentle- 
men. Questions  propounded  in  a  certain  way  produce  appropriate  answers, 
selected  from  the  most  celebrated  poets.  Thus  the  book,  apart  from  its  con- 
nection with  the  plan,  is  a  copious  dictionary  of  poetical  quotations.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  things  of  tho  kind  ever  issued,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  extensively 
appreciated.     For  sale  by  A.  Williams  ■&  Co. 
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Bamlt  Donis.—  There  la  notavlllng«  or  town  In  tho  country  no  nmall,  but 

that  r  ciuij  of  twfivo  sntworlbon  might  ba  ''i*l)y  obtained  for  "BoUon'i 
i  *  I .  ■  t . .  r  i  n  i , n '  and  tim  work  ba  thus  procured  for  each  nt  two  dollau  n  your, 

Decide*  «  fralil  f"}><J  to  the  penton  who  ra-iirln  tlm  unmet  nml  nn.iiry.  Any 
MIBOn  dMiring  to  form  a  rluti,  criu  liavn  Sample  OOplBB  BOOt  free  of  charge,  by 
Bonding  IU  a  lino  to  Mint  efleot. 

?£UUotial  fttelangc. 

A  list  of  Biupondod  railroads  In  the   Northern  and  "Western 
Jtntofl  i«  published,  whoso  total  liabiliiiea  amount   to   nearly 

$in  1,700,000. Tho  report  of  the  secretary  "f  tho  interior  anys 

tlmt  n|)\vnnln  of  sixty-one  million  i  in  pern  Eon  -  have  been  paid  oat 
tin  account  of  ivvnliitinimry  services.     The  entire  quantity  of  lain! 

donated   rot  military  services  is  sixty  millions  of  acres. He 

who  oppresses  honesty  never  had   any  himself. In   the    Rov. 

Henry  Ward  Boecher's  church  at  Brooklyn,  which  is  constantly 
thronged,  folding  iron  chairs  have  boon  attached  to  the  onds  of 
the  pew*  in  the  church,  adding  sovoral  hundred  scats.  His  ordi- 
nary audience  i^  three  thousand. The  salary  of  tho  governor 

of  Georgia  has  been  raised  to  $4000. It  ia  estimated  that  a 

thousand  barrels  of  end  oil  are  annually  brought  into  the  town  of 
Beverly  by  her  fishermen.     It  is  sold  to  tho  leather  curriers.    Tho 

present  value  is  about  $13  a  barrel. ■  Mrs.  Harvey  Carlisle  was 

killed  .by  a  falling  troo  which  she  went  to  tho  woods  to  sco  her 

husband  cut  down,  in  Pleasant  Dale,  Virginia. Tho  man  who 

has  never  tried  the  companionship  of  a  little  child,  has  carelessly 
passed  by  one  of  tho  greatest  pleasures  of  life,  as  ono  posses  a 
ran-  Sower  without  plucking  it  or  knowing  its  value. Tho  fore- 
nun  of  a  lire  company  in  Chicago  has  absconded,  taking  with  him 

one  thousand  dollars  of  the  company's  money. Mr.  Stimson, 

editor  of  tho  New  York  Day  Cook,  lately  died  of  an  organic  en- 
largement of  the  heart.  His  easo  was  rather  a  remarkable  ono, 
and  it  is  a  wonder  that  ho  survived  so  long.  The  Day  Cook  says 
a  post  mortem  examination  showed  that  tho  heart  was  enlarged 
three  times  its  natural  size,  weighing  twenty  ounces.     Tho  walls 

of  tho  left  ventricle  were  nearly  an  inch  thick. The  mind  is 

never  right  but  when  it  is  at  peace  within  itself,  and  independent 

of  anything  abroad. Nearly  five  hundred  weapons  of  a  great 

variety  of  descriptions,  havo  been  seized  by  the  police  authorities 
of  Washington  during  the  past  year,  and  arc  now  in  the  custody 

of  Mayor  Wtagruder. The  European  sovereigns  aro  adopting 

measures  to  check  tho  largo  emigration  to  America. William 

Killilleu  has  been  arrested  in  Cincinnati  for  attempting  to  roast  a 
man  named  Adam  Shaffer,  a  short  time  since,  by  putting  him 

over  tho  fire  in  tho  forge  of  a  blacksmith's  shop. The  woman 

who  reigns  tho  queen  of  tho  ball-room,  seldom  graces  as  well  tho 

more  common  scenes  of  life. Furs  to  the  amount  of  S1SO,000 

havo  been  exported  from  Minnesota  the  past  year,  being  an  in- 
crease of  $3000  over  that  of  1S5G.  The  fur  trade  is  an  item 
of  considerable  importance  to  that  territory,  and  is  continually 
increasing. Among  the  relatives  left  hy  Mr.  Wolfe,  who  re- 
cently committed  suicide  in  Washington  county,  Va.,is  his  father, 

one  hundred  and  five  years  old. The  Bridgeport  Farmer  is 

informed  that  General  Tom  Thumb,  who  is  in  France,  is  danger- 
ously ill,  and  not  expected  to  live. Another  saint  has  just 

been  added  to  tho  Italian  calendar.  About  the  first  of  November 
an  unmarried  young  woman,  named  Christini  Mazzola,  died  in 
tho  parish  of  Jcsu  Vecchio,  Naples,  who  had  for  nine  years  tasted 
no  other  ft  ol  than  the  consecrated  wafer,  which  she  partook  of 

daily  at  tho  communion. Major  Warburton,  who,  in  a  fit  of 

insanity  produced  by  bodily  pain,  committed  suicide  in  England, 

had  a  few  days  before  delivered  a  lecture  on  "  Heroism." Tho 

president  has  recognized  Ernst  Carl  Angelrodt  as  consul-general 
of  Saxony  for  the  States  and  Territories  west  of  the  Mississippi, 

including  Louisiana,  to  reside  at  St.  Louis. Queen  Victoria  is 

the  first  sovereign  of  England  that  has  visited  Cherbourg  since 
the  time  that  Normandy  belonged  to  Great  Britain.  Tho  last 
English  monarch  seen  under  the  walls  of  Cherbourg,  was  Henry 

V.,  in  1420. It  is  said  that  various  Indian  tribes  have  offered 

their  services  to  the  federal  government,  to  assist  in  the  war 
against  tho  Mormons.  The  Snake  Indians  havo  offered  nine 
hundred  warriors  for  this  purpose. 


A  riAiN-sroKEN  Aide. — Itapp  and  Savory  were  aides-de-camp 
to  Dessaix,  adopted  by  Bonaparte  on  the  field  of  Marengo.  The 
latter  soon  made  progress  by  his  suppleness ;  the  former  was  a 
blunt  Alsatian,  and  became  neither  duke  nor  marshal.  Ho  once 
ushered  a  dark-looking  Corsican  to  the  presence  of  Bonaparte, 
and  took  care  to  hold  the  door  open  whilst  the  interview  lasted. 
When  questioned  by  Bonaparte  why  he  did  this,  "Because,"  re- 
plied Kapp,  "  I  don't  put  much  trust  in  your  Corsicnns." 


Veky  definite. — An  old  lady  was  asked  what  she  thought  of 
one  of  her  neighbors  of  the  name  of  Jones,  and  with  a  knowing 
wink,  replied:  "Why,  I  don't  like  to  say  anything  about  my 
neighbors  ;  but  as  to  Mr.  Jones,  sometimes  I  think,  and  then  again 
1  don't  know,  but  after  all,  I  rather  guess  he'll  turn  out  to  be  a 
good  deal  such  a  sort  of  a  man  as  I  take  him  to  be." 


Cultivated  Women. — Sheridan  said,  beautifully:  "Women 
govern  us;  let  us  render  them  perfect;  the  more  they  are  enlight- 
ened, so  much  the  more  shall  wo  be.  On  the  cultivation  of  the 
mind  of  women  depends  the  wisdom  of  men.  It  is  by  women 
that  nature  writes  on  the  hearts  of  men." 


A  Cartman's  Logic. — "Why  do  you  drive  such  a  pitiful- 
looking  carcass  as  tkat  1  Why  don't  you  put  a  heavier  coat  of 
flesh  on  him  V*  "A  heavier  coat  of  flesh!  By  the  powers,  the 
poor  creature  can  hardly  cany  what  little  there  is  ou  him  now !" 


JHSMapstioe  (Ratijevinga. 

Xho  canal  extra  Ion  In  Lewi  ton,  B£aino,fn  complotetL  Tho 
i    pi  ii  e  hoi  been  $32,ooo. 

John  Coleman,  who  committed  suicide  ■•'  Wc  terry,  It-  I.,  had 
boon  hat  a  few  week  -  married  to  a  irife  thirta  n  yean  old. 

Sugar  is  Bold  to  be  selling  now  in  the  Loni  ion  H4  1-2 

cents  per  pound,  and  tnols        at  from  28  to  30  cenl    pei  gallon. 

Daniel  and  Solomon  Loci  bum,  convicted  of  moil  robbery  at 
Chicago,  have  been  sentenced  to  ten  yean  imprisonment  in  the 
penitentiary. 

At  a  sale  of  Genin'fl  fun,  elegant  mink  act*,  lately  costing  $150. 
went  at  $80;  Sioo  sable  scte  sold  at  $200  and  Si  50,  ana  other 
furs  in  proportion. 

Got.  Chase  of  Ohio  has  bought  for  (14,000  a  beaatifal 
deuce  at  I  lincinnarJ.    As  the  governor  is  a  bachelor,  this  move- 
ment  is  rather  ominous. 

The  everlasting  Florida  war  still  funis  a  verj  serion  item  of 
national  expenses  ;  2000  m<;ii  ;uv  about  to  take  the  field  foi  a  win- 
ter campaign,  in  order  to  bunt  "  Hilly  Bowl* 

George  MeWhorton,  principal  of  the  first  ward  school  in  Mil- 
waukee, has  obtained  a  verdict  for  sin, (too  damages  against  the 
city  for  injuries  sustained  by  falling  ofl'  a  bank  in  an  unfini -h<'.'l 
street. 

Brayman,  the  Chicago  editor,  who  was  scut  to  prison  at  Alton, 
III.,  fur  stealing  letters  from  the  posi-oilicr,  in  engaged  in  teaching 
some  fifty  or  sixty  fidlow-prisoncrs,  most  of  them  old  men  who 
are  too  infirm  to  labor. 

Commander  Davis  has  sent  the  navy  department  complete  sur- 
veys of  Baker's  and  Jarvis  Islands,  with  full  reports  in  regard  to 
tho  alleged  guano  deposits,  fully  confirming  Commodore  Marvin's 
original  statement,  and  showing  them  to  bo  utterly  valueless. 

In  Cincinnati,  thirteen  of  the  young  lady  teachers  in  the  public 
schools — as  appears  from  a  report  of  a  very  special  committee  ap- 
pointed to  examine  minutely  into  tho  mysteries  of  the  interesting 
subject — have  lately  resigned  in  consequence  of  approaching  mat- 
rimonial alliances. 

A  large  factory,  intended  to  bo  used  for  consolidating  milk,  has 
been  erected  for  a  New  York  firm  on  the  farm  nt  Stanford  villi-, 
Dutchess  county.  Mr.  Borden,  the  inventor  of  this  process,  has 
established  a  condenser  in  Litchfield  county,  Conn.,  capablo  of 
reducing  five  thousand  quarts  per  day. 

A  large  golden  eagle,  measuring  seven  feet  and  four  inches 
from  tip  to  tip,  and  three  feet  from  his  feet  to  his  peak,  was  killed 
by  Mr.  Green  A.  Ruder,  near  Lcwisburg,  Va.,  lately.  The  mon- 
ster bird  was  attempting  to  steal  one  of  Mr.  R's  turkeys  when  ho 
was  killed. 

Very  true  was  the  remark  of  Camden  that  though  he  would  not 
say  that  the  English  language  was  sacred  as  the  Hebrew  or  as 
learned  as  the  Greek,  yet  it  was  as  fluent  as  the  Latin,  as  courte- 
ous as  the  Spanish,  as  courtlike  as  tho  French,  and  as  amorous  as 
the  Italian. 

The  receipts  of  wheat  in  ono  week  in  the  city  of  Chicago  ex- 
ceed one  million  of  bushels.  Since  the  first  of  October,  S100.000 
have  been  paid  out  per  day  for  the  purchase  of  grain  in*  that  mar- 
ket. There  have  been  shipped  from  Chicago,  by  lake,  since  last 
May,  eight  and  one  half  million  bushels  of  wheat. 

Charles  R.  Doming  has  been  arrested  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
charged  with  purloining  money  letters  from  the  post-office.  Ho 
was  in  the  employ  of  the  Sentinel  newspaper,  and  had  a  key  to 
the  Sentinel's  letter  box.  Decoy  letters  were  used  to  catch  him. 
For  want  of  $3000  bail  he  was  committed  to  prison. 

The  Hartford  Press,  for  the  benefit  of  its  lady  readers,  repro- 
duces an  agreement  signed  by  ono  hundred  of  "the  first  ladies  in 
Hartford,"  pledging  themselves  to  a  strict  economy  in  dress  and 
living,  and  agreeing  not  to  purchase  any  expensive  articles  of  ap- 
parel.    They  were  Hartford  ladies  of  1776,  and  not  1858. 

Nearly  all  the  English  clergymen  living  between  two  and  three 
hundred  years  ago,  wore  the  moustache.  Among  them  wore  tho 
well  known  names  of  George  Herbert,  Robert  Hcrrick,  Jeremy 
Taylor,  Thomas  Fuller,  Robert  South,  John  Knox,  John  Bun- 
yau,  Wickliffe,  Cardinal  Pole,  Abp.  Cranmcr,  Bishops  Ridley, 
Latimer,  Jewel,  Skip,  Day,  Abp.  Laud,  and  a  host  of  others. 

Grasshoppers  have  made  their  appearance  in  myriads  in  West- 
ern Texas.  At  the  date  of  the  last  advices  from  San  Antonio, 
they  were  devouring  all  the  vegetables  before  them  in  that  vicin- 
age. Having  reached  San  Marcos,  they  destroyed  a  rye  field  in 
two  hours.  The  Austin  Intelligencer  says  that  these  ""  locusts," 
as  he  styles  them,  made  their  appearance  in  that  region  two  years 
ago. 

Near  Edith,  S.  C,  a  crop  was  lately  garnered  of  four  acres  of 
sunflowers.  The  seed  is  to  be  used  for  oil  and  to  feed  cattle  and 
poultry,  as  in  the  south  of  France ;  but  the  chief  object  is  to  ob- 
tain the  fibre  of  the  stalk  for  paper-making.  If  the  cultivation 
succeeds,  it  is  expected  to  supply  abundant  materials  for  fine 
writing  and  printing  paper,  as  well  as  fine  and  coarse  for  paper- 
hangings. 

According  to  a  letter  from  Madame  Ida  Pfciffer,  dated  Tana- 
nariva,  (Madagascar),  June  23,  the  well-known  traveller  was  very 
happy  there,  and  highly  content  with  her  reception.  On  the  day 
previous  to  her  writing,  she  had  been  summoned  to  court  to  play 
on  the  piano,  which  she  had  done  with  so  much  success  that  the 
queen  sent  her  a  quantity  of  fowl  and  eggs  as  a  inark  of  her  satis- 
faction. 

Ten  months  ago,  a  youth  of  but  seventeen  autumns  came  to 
St.  Louis  from  Muscatine,  Iowa,  and  became  enamored  of  a  nice 
young  lady,  the  cherished  daughter  of  highly  respected  parents, 
living  on  Fifteenth  Street.  Criefly,  he  won  her,  and  they  were 
married,  and  lived  happily  till  the  other  day,  when  the  father  of 
the  youthful  husband  arrived  from  Muscatine,  and  took  his  son 
home  "  to  learn  a  trade!" 

Two  prisoners,  Cob  Aagustin  and  Duncan  Car,  lately  made 
their  escape  from  Galveston  jail.  The  fugitives  had  assiduously 
cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  the  jailor  in  charge,  and  acquiring 
his  confidence,  one  day  prevailed  upon  him  to  allow  them  the 
pleasure  of  a  walk,  in  his  companv,  in  the  passages  of  the  jail 
outside  of  the  dungeon.  He  consented,  but  they  adroitly  changed 
places  with  him,  locking  him  up,  and  then  taking  French  leave 
themselves. 

Coal  has  been  discovered  in  the  Two  Rock  Valley,  California, 
seven  miles  from  Petaluma.  Three  different  samples  of  tho  coal 
have  been  taken  out — one  from  each  vein.  That  from  the  first 
vein,  winch  was  struck  at  a  depth  of  about  twenty  feet,  is  of  a 
hard,  slaty  appearance,  and  ignites  with  great  difficulty.  That 
from  the  second  vein,  some  twenty-six  feet  from  the  surface,  is  of 
excellent  quality,  and  readily  ignites  by  being  placed  in  contact 
with  the  blaze  of  a  candle.  That  of  the  third  vein  is  equal  in 
quality  to  the  celebrated  Lehigh  coal  of  Pennsylvania.  The  third 
vein  in  thirtv-seven  feet  from  the  surface. 


foreign  Items. 


Tho  Czar  i*  reported  to  have  amnestied  forty  Polish  refugees. 

There  are  said  to  bo  thirty  thousand  pianoforte  teachers  in 
I'.o  ■  . 

The  pestilence  ;tt  Li  ibon  is  at  length  al  latent 

victim!  wa>  the  Horqnis  dc  SotO-AILer,  an  attache  of  tho  .Spanish 
Bmbs 

The  Knssion  government  have  forbidden  the  taking  of  whales 
within  the  ran^"' of  ilnir  Asiatic  possessions,  and  have  sent  war* 
!    to  protect  the  groonds. 

Flax  appears  to  I*  going  oat  of  cultivation  in  Scotland.  There 
were  272.'!  acres  under  crop  in  L853,aod  only  1534  acres  this  year. 
Thirteen  counties  bar*  not  grown  it  at  all. 

BdQss  White,  accnaed  of  being  a  confederate  of  MazrJni,  hu 
been  let  at  liberty  in  Sardinia,  on  the  condition  that  she  would 
leave  the  country  within  five    ' 

Aft  Berlin,  s  mcert  lately  took  place,  where  the  per- 

formers consisted  of  twenty-four  military  bands.  The  receipts 
thousand  Prussian  <!«#l!nrs. 

rTotbing  has  been  heard  of  Nana  Sahib  for  some  time  past.  Ii 
is  snppo    d  id  of  tin:  rebels  in  Onde.    On  the 

2>\  tilt.,  the  governorgenenri  issued  a  proclamation  in  several 
langnag  ard  of  50,000  25,0001  for  tho 

apprehension  of  "  Sreemunt  Dhoondoo  runt,  Nana  Sahib,  of 
Bittoor." 

SranUs  of  (Goto. 


....  Lovo,  which  is  only  an  episode  in  the  life  of  men,  is  the 
ontirc  history  of  women. — Affile,  de  Stad. 

....  Grant  graciously  what  you  cannot  refuse  safely,  and  con- 
ciliate those  you  cannot  conquer. — Lacon. 

....  I  hate  to  sec  a  thing  done  by  halves ;  if  it  be  right,  do  it 
boldly  ;  if  it  be  wrong,  leave  it  undone. — Gilpin. 

....  Nothing  is  less  in  onr  power  than  the  heart,  and  Car  from 
commanding  it,  we  are  forced  to  obey  it. — Udoise. 

....  Love,  for  men,  is  not  a  sentiment — it  in  an  idea;  as  soon 
as  their  idea  is  stale,  love  dies. — Mme..  Emilc  dc  Girardin. 

....  Women  do  not  know  how  to  disguise  their  faults  only ; 
they  go  further — they  even  disguise  their  virtues. — Sinon. 

....  Every  desire  is  a  viper  in  a  bosom,  who,  while  he  was 
chill,  was  harmless  ;  but  when  warmth  gave  him  strength,  exerted 
it  in  poison. — Johnson. 

....  Great  souls  attract  calamity  as  mountains  the  thunder- 
cloud ;  but  while  the  storm  bursts  upon  them,  they  are  the  protec- 
tion of  the  plain  beneath. — Jean  Paul. 

....  None  arc  so  seldom  found  alone,  and  arc  so  soon  tired  of 
their  men  company,  as  those  coxcombs  who  arc  on  the  best  terms 
with  themselves. — Lacon. 

....  The  more  believers  love  God,  the  more  they  love  one 
another;  as  the  lines  of  a  circle,  the  nearer  they  come  to  the  cen- 
tre, the  nearer  they  come  to  each  other. — Chamock. 


Joker's  $3u&gct. 

"Why  is  a  chicken-pic  like  a  gunsmith's  store  ?  Because  it  con- 
tains fowl-in-pieccs. 

An  Irishman,  in  speaking  of  a  relative  who  was  hanged,  says  he 
died  during  a  tight-rope  performance. 

A  Philadelphia  paper  recently  inserted  the  following  advertise- 
ment : — "  Wanted,  at  this  office,  two  devils,  of  good  moral  char- 
acter." 

A  favorite  mode  of  introduction  in  Brazil  is  said  to  be,  "  This 
is  my  friend;  if  he  steals  anything  from  you,  I  am  responsible 
for  it." 

Would  it  be  proper,  in  speaking  of  a  gun-ship  with  only  one 
sailor  and  her  guns  aboard,  to  say  that  she  was  laden  with  a  Salt 
and  Battery? 

At  London,  recently,  a  little  Dutch  woman  was  arrested  for 
having  her  petticoats  lined  with  smuggled  tobacco.  A  new  kind 
of  crinoline,  that,  but  good  for  puffing  out. 

"  Mr.  Smith,  don't  you  think  Mr.  Skeesicks  is  a  young  man  of 
parts  ?M  "  Decidedly  so,  Miss  Brown  ;  he  is  part  numbskull,  and 
part  knave,  and  part  fool!" 

The  Irish  shopkeeper,  who  was  lately  cheated  by  an  old  woman 
stealing  ajar  of  whiskey,  and  leaving  ajar  of  water  in  its  place, 
described  her  as  speaking  a  strange  dialect,  neither  Irish  nor  Eng- 
lish.    A  punster  said,  he  had  reason  to  complain  of  the  jargon. 


THE  FLAG  OF  OUR    UNION. 

THE    FAVORITE    WEEKLY   MISCELLANEOUS     JOURXAL. 

DESIGNED  FOR  THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

This  long  established  and  well  known  weekly  paper,  after  itcelce  yean  of 
unequalled  prosperity  and  popularity,  ha?  become  a  '-household  word"  from 
Maine  to  California, "gladdening  the"  fireside  of  rich  and  poor,  in  town  and 
country,  all  over  the  wide  extent  of  the  United  States.  It  should  he  a  weekly 
visitor  to  every  American  home,  became 

(n7*  It  is  just  such  a  paper  as  any  father,  brother,  or  friend  would  intro- 
duce to  tho  family  circle. 
—    $y~  It  is  printed  on  the  finest  satin-surfaced  paper,  with  new  type,  and  in 
a  neat  and  beautiful  style. 

K7*~  It  is  of  the  mammoth  size,  yet  contains  no  advertisements  in  its  eight 
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H'IddS,  LOUISE  L  \HOl  IRE1  \. 
Tho  fine  Full-length  portrait  on  this  page  was  drawn  expressly 
for  us  by  Mr.  Champncy,  from  n  photograph  by  Silshcc,  Case  and 
Co.,  of  this  city,  and  delineates  with  admirable  spirit  the  star  of 
the  lionzani  ballet-troupe,  as  she  appears  in  a  moment  of  repose, 
noised  for  nno  °f  her  aerial  flights,  as  they  may  well  be  termed. 
M'lle.  Lamoureux,  with  tho  splendid  ballet-troupe  of  which  she  is 
the  loading  feature,  made  her  first  appearance  in  this  country  a 
few  months  since  at  the  new  Academy  of  Music,  Philadelphia, 
where  she  and  they  achieved  a  brilliant  triumph.  The  troupe 
next  appeared  in  New  York,  and  were  much  admired;  but  their 
engagement  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  as  our  city  friends  well  re- 
member, was  a  crowning  triumph.  Appearing  at  a  time  of  gene- 
ral financial  distress,  when  the  treasury  of  the  house  was  reduced 
to  a  panic  point,  they  revived  its  falling  fortunes,  and  night  after 
night  for  a  month  performed, 
to  crowded  and  delighted  au- 
diences. They  left  us  for 
Philadelphia,  where  they  are 
now  playing.  The  secret  of 
this  remarkable  success  lay 
both  in  the  individual  cxcel- 
lonco  of  the  prominent  per- 
formers and  in  the  complete- 
ness of  tho  troupe  by  whom 
they  were  surrounded.  Hith- 
erto we  had  had  admirable 
leading  dancers,  but  they  were 
ill  supported  by  a  corps  de 
Ixillri,  made  up  of  such  materi- 
als as  were  hastily  gathered  in 
the  localities  where  the  stars 
made  their  appearance.  The 
entertainment  approaching  in 
style  that  of  the  great  Euro- 
pean centres  of  civilization, 
was  Madame  Wciss's  troupe 
of  Viennese  children,  who 
were  so  successful  in  this  coun- 
try a  few  years  since.  Of  the 
adult  troupes  such  as  form  the 
attractions  of  the  Italian  The- 
atre, London,  the  grand  opera 
at  Paris,  and  the  opera  houses 
of  Germany,  Russia  and  Italy, 
wo  could  form  no  idea  except 
from  the  descriptions  of  trav- 
ellers, and  the  criticisms  of 
tho  foreign  journals.  It  re- 
mained for  Signor  Ronzani  to 
give  us  a  glimpse  of  what  these 
great  European  ballets  are. 
To  a  galaxy  of  leading  stars, 
such  as  Lamoureux,  the  sisters 
Prates!,  the  Barattis,  and  Ce- 
ehetti.hc  added  a  group  of  some 
fifty  female  dancers,  of  fine 
figures  and  admirably  trained, 
a  portion  of  them  appearing 
in  female  characters,  and  the 
remainder  assuming  male 
parts.  Hence  when  the  lead- 
ing stars  had  retired,  the  eye 
was  occupied  by  pleasing 
groups,  exciting  picturesque 
tableaux  and  fascinating  char- 
acter dances.  The  pieces  de 
resistance  was  a  ballet  founded 
on  the  German  legend  of 
Faust,  //  CavaUa  d'oro,  based 
on  the  "Bronze  Horse,"  and 
another  from  the  "  Gamin  de 
Paris."  Besides  these,  their 
repertoire  embraces  several 
other  pleasing  ballets,  all  of 
them  accompanied  by  charm- 
ing music.  The  groupings 
and  tableaux  of  the  troupe  are 
particularly  artistic  and  effec- 
tive. There  is  scarcely  an  in- 
harmonious figure  in  the  whole 
corps  de  ballet.  Of  M'lle. 
Lamoureux,  it  is  difficult  to 
speak  in  terms  that  do  not 
savor  of  exaggeration.  In  the 
flush  of  youth,  she  possesses 
all  the  fire  and  grace  of  the 
spring-time  of  life.   Her  figure 


is  sylph-like,  and  even  in  her  most  difficult  achievements  there  is 
an  apparent  absence  of  effort  which  completes  the  fascination  of 
her  art.  After  one  of  her  wonderful  tours  de  force,  she  walks  up 
the  stage  with  a  step  as  easy  and  firm  as  if  she  were  returning 
from  a  simple  promenade.  With  an  opera-glass  powerful  enough 
to  reveal  tho  meshes  of  the  tricot,  you  fail  to  detect  the  palpitations 
of  the  heart.  There  is  nothing  in  her  manner  to  remind  you  of 
those  long  and  laborious  efforts,  those  painful  practices  at  the  bar 
by  which  tho  limbs  arc  rompns,  as  they  phrase  it,  which  are  among 
tho  bchind-the-curtain  mysteries,  hidden  from  profane  eyes.  In 
some  respects,  M'lle.  Lamoureux  excels  any  dancer,  however  cel- 
ebrated, who  has  preceded  her  on  the  American  boards.  The 
hypercritical  may  say  that  she  lacks  the  poetry  of  Ellsler,  but  for 
us  there  is  enough  of  poetry  in  her  attitudes  and  movements. 
Then,  too,  she  has  at  times  the  daring,  arrowy  rush  of  Madame 
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Montplaisir,  that  reminds  you  of  a  blooded  racer  at  the  "fi  ,ish.'* 
Her  pas  pointus  are  certainly  unsurpassable.  In  her  airy  lightness 
that  spurns  the  stage,  it  certainly  seems  as  if  she  "onlv  p^r  com- 
plaisance touches  the  ground,"  as  Moore  said  of  another  artiste. 
We  should  like  to  have  seen  her  in  "  La  Sylphide,"  for  she  is  well 
calculated  to  present  that  airy  spirit.  The  ballet  may  now  be  said 
to  be  fairly  inaugurated  among  us.  The  taste  has  been  growing 
for  many  years,  and  hereafter  perhaps  a  ballet  troupe  will  be  con- 
sidered, as  in  Europe,  a  necessary  accompaniment  to  the  opera. 
The  first  legitimate  opera  dancers  who  appeared  in  this  city  were 
Monsieur  and  Madame  Hutin,  and  a  third  whose  name  we  forget, 
at  the  old  Federal  Street  Theatre,  some  twenty-eight  or  thirty 
years  ago.  They  appeared  once  in  the  course  of  the  evening  and 
danced  about  for  about  three  minutes,  and  the  audience  were  im- 
plored by  the  managers,  through  the  medium  of  the  play-bills,  not 
to  encore  the  dances,  as  they 
were  so  fatiguing  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  the  artistes 
to  comply  with  snch  requests. 
A  few  years  afterwards  we 
happened  to  see  the  same  in- 
dividuals on  the  stage  of  the 
Park  Theatre,  New  York,  in  a 
ballet  that  lasted  an  hour  and 
a  half.  A  great  sensation  was 
created  by  M'lle.  Augusta, 
whose  appearance  in  the 
charming  ballet-opera  of  the 
Bayadere  in  New  York  was  a 
complete  triumph.  M'lle.  Ce- 
leste long  reigned  an  especial 
favorite  in  this  country,  win- 
ning as  much  admiration  by 
her  pantomimic  powers  as  by 
her  dancing.  This  lady  is 
still  upon  the  stage  in  London, 
and  still  attractive  and  popu- 
lar. A  Monsieur  Taglioni 
and  a  Madame  T.,  not  the 
Taglioni,  however,  met  with 
success  in  this  country.  It  is 
needless  to  refer  to  the  furore 
occasioned  by  the  advent  of 
Ellsler,  the  frenzied  fanaticism 
of  her  admirers,  her  triumph- 
ant progress  throughout  the 
United  States.  It  will  ever 
remain  a  memorable  event  in 
the  annals  of  the  American 
stage.  Others  of  less  note, 
but  still  distinguished  artists, 
have  appeared  from  time  to 
time.  There  was  Madame 
Lecompte,  whose  splendid  fig- 
ure was  her  chief  attraction, 
and  La  Ciocca  deUebtUe  gambe, 
who  might  serve  as  a  model  to 
a  sculptor  who  would  imitate 
the  Venus  of  the  Capitol — 
De  Soto,  bewildering  in  her 
Spanish  dances,  and  last,  not 
least,  Blangy,  a  graceful,  fin- 
ished artiste,  and  lacking  only 
physical  beauty  to  carry  every- 
thing before  her  in  a  storm  of 
applause  and  admiration.  But 
our  memories  of  these  stars 
are  marked  by  recollections  of 
the  awkwardness  and  homeli- 
ness by  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded when  they  appeared 
in  the  ballet.  Their  advent  was 
the  signal  for  the  inundation  of 
the  stage  by  floods  of  ugliness 
— walking-sticks  and  clubs  in 
pink  tights — skeletons  and 
porpoises"in  gauze  skins.  We 
should  be  unjust,  however,  to 
the  Ravels,  to  omit  mentioning 
that  in  connection  with  their 
troupe  proper,  they  have  pre- 
sented a  ballet  corps  very  clev- 
er for  its  size,  and  introduced 
to  the  American  public  one 
performer,  M'lle.  Robert,  wor- 
thy to  rank  among  the  dis- 
tinguished dancers  we  have 
mentioned  in  our  summary. 
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OR, 

CTijc  damp,  tijc  (Statin  ant*  t!jc3ffiliU>cvnc£S 

A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  WEST. 


by  mrs.  c.  f.  gerry. 

[continued.] 
CHAPTER  VI.— [continued.] 

The  night  had  passed  into  the  "  wee  sma'  hours  ayont  the  twal," 
when  Thornton  awoke  from  the  first  quiet  slumber  lie  had  enjoyed 
during  his  sickness.  At  first,  the  only  sounds  ho  heard  were  the 
moan  of  the  wind,  the  murmur  of  the  creek  near,  and  the  breath- 
ing of  liia  comrades  as  they  lay  asleep.  But  ere  long,  ho  became 
aware  that  somebody  was  prowling  about  the  camp.  Ho  did  not 
6tart,  or  betray  any  astonishment,  but  listened  still  more  intently. 
By-and-by  a  gleaming  hunting-knife  parted  the  white  wall  of  the 
tent  close  by  him,  and  a  hideous  mask  peered  through  the  opening, 
the  fiery  eyes  riveting  their  gaze  on  him.  Thornton  thought  of 
Basil  le  Croix  and  the  boy's  suspicions,  and  drawing  the  pistols 
from  beneath  his  hard  pillow,  sprang  to  his  feet.  All  his  weak- 
ness was  gone ;  a  supernatural  strength  seemed  to  nerve  him,  as 
he  shouted,  in  a  stentorian  voice : 

"Ho,  there!  who  are  you,  to  skulk  round  a  stranger's  camp? 
"Wake,  comrades, — wake,  wake !" 

The  sleepy  men  started  from  their  slumber,  and  drawing  forth 
their  weapons,  stood  boldly  on  the  defensive ;  but  with  a  cry  moro 
barbarous  than  an  Indian  war-whoop,  an  invading  band  came 
rushing  in  till  they  numbered  full  two  score.  Every  one  was 
masked  and  attired  in  a  costume  half-civilized,  half-savage,  and 
armed  to  the  teeth.  Then  came  a  short  but  desperate  conflict. 
The  little  encampment  struggled  bravely ;  their  commander  led 
them  on  with  a  boldness  that  astonished  the  foe,  and  Clifford 
Thornton  was  here,  there,  everywhere,  cheering  and  stimulating 
the  others,  and  proving  himself  a  hero.  But  at  length,  overcome 
by  superior  numbers,  they  were  obliged  to  fall  back,  and  the  tri- 
umphant marauders,  seizing  money,  clothing,  and  even  ammuni- 
tion, fled  as  they  had  come,  in  the  darkness.  Two  lives  were  lost 
in  the  encounter,  and  several  were  wounded ;  and  weak  as  a  child, 
now  that  the  skirmish  was  ended,  Thornton  crept  back  to  his  rude 
bed. 

The  minnte-gnns  from  the  old  fort  had  just  told  the  hour  of 
midnight,  as  three  boats  with  muffled  oars  drifted  from  the  Missis- 
sippi into  one  of  its  tributaries — a  small  stream,  winding  away 
tlirough  as  wild  a  section  of  the  "West  as  could  be  found  for  njjles 
around.  The  bank  on  the  right  was  steep  and  rocky,  here  and 
there  rising  into  bluff's ;  but  the  opposite  shore  was  low,  and  cov- 
ered with  luxuriant  vegetation — grape  vines,  trumpet  flower  and 
ivy,  dog-wood,  red-bud,  rank  rushes  and  hazel  shrubs  formed  a 
green  labyrinth.  Masses  of  foliage  drooping  heavily  over  the  wa- 
ters, kept  the  boats  in  dense  shadow  as  they  moved  up  the  stream. 
The  occupants  scarcely  spoke,  and  then  in  a  suppressed  tone.  It 
would  have  been  quite  evident  to  any  observer  that  they  were 
anxious  to  proceed  with  the  utmost  caution.  Now  and  then,  when 
they  heard  a  crackling  in  the  thicket,  they  would  suspend  their 
oars,  and  it  would  seem,  their  very  breath ;  if  a  hawk  went  wheel- 
ing up,  they  started  and  grasped  their  weapons,  till  satisfied  that 
no  human  foe,  making  his  way  through  the  thick  underbrush,  had 
scared  the  bird  from  its  resting-place. 

At  length  they  guided  their  boats  into  an  inlet,  stretching  quite 
a  distance  into  a  sheltered  valley.  Here  they  disembarked,  and 
walked  restlessly  about  for  a  while  to  assure  themselves  that  nobo- 
dy was  near.  Then  hastily,  but  still  with  extreme  caution,  they 
unloaded  the  boats ;  the  cargo  was  the  spoil  plundered  from  the 
company  to  which  Clifford  Thornton  belonged,  with  half  n  dozen 
spades  and  a  huge  pine  knot.  This  last  they  lighted,  for  there 
was  no  moon,  and  the  sky  was  cloudy. 

"Now  for  our  cache,"  muttered  one,  who  appeared  to  be  the 
leader,  and  had  been  veiy  active  in  the  skirmish  of  the  previous 
night.  Gathering  up  the  booty,  they  silently  marched  across  the 
valley  till  they  reached  a  hollow,  over  which  sycamores  and  huge 
oaks  cast  a  perpetual  gloom.  There  they  paused,  and  striking 
their  3pades  deep  into  the  soil,  soon  made  an  excavation  largo 
enough  to  receive  the  stolen  goods. 

"Nobody  can  find  them  here,"  said  the  leader,  cxultingly; 
"  why,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  making  a  cache.  Almost  every 
company  travelling  any  distance  make  such  a  disposal  of  a  part  of 
their  property,  so  as  not  to  bo  encumbered  with  it  on  their  journey, 
and  find  it  safo  when  they  come  back.  There,  cover  it  up  now, 
boys !"  And  he  stood  looking  on  while  they  heaped  the  fresh  sods 
carefully  above  the  treasure.  This  was  a  work  of  care,  but  at  last 
it  was  satisfactorily  finished. 

"Bravo,  boys  I"  cried  the  leader,  as  he  rose  from  a  close  inspec- 
tion, and  tossed  the  hair  from  his  flushed  face ;  "  we've  made  a 
grave,  but  we  sha'n't  want  a  head-stone.  Ha,  ha !  success  to  our 
midnight  cache!" 

"  Yes,  yes !"  exclaimed  one  after  another ;  and  elated  with  their 
prosperity,  they  joined  hands,  and  began  a  grotesque  dance  about 
it.  That  was  a  strange  6cene — the  dark  night-sky  above,  the 
boughs  of  the  old  trees  writhing  in  the  wind,  shadows  brooding 
all  around,  and  the  strong  torch-light  falling  warm  and  lurid  on 
the  mysterious  men,  who,  with  their  grim  faces,  and  fantastic  cos- 
tumes, and  hideous  mirth,  seemed  like  so  many  demons  holding  a 
revel.  At  a  word  from  their  leader,  however,  .the  men  took  up 
their  spades,  plunged  their  torch  into  a  pool,  where  it  hissed  a 


momont  and  went  out,  and  in  darknoss  and  silence  filed  across  tho 
valley  to  their  boat.  Warily  (hey  dipped  their  muffled  oars,  till 
they  again  found  themselves  dropping  down  the  resistless  tide  of 
the  Mississippi.  Then  they  grew  less  cautious,  but  were  still 
grave  and  self-contained,  and  sedulously  avoided  coming  in  close 
contact  with  other  boats. 


And  Roso  Lake — what  of  her?  How  did  her  young  life  flow 
on  at  tho  cabin?  She  had  been  deeply  interested  in  Clifford 
Thornton  before  tho  thrilling  adventure  which  had,  for  a  time  at 
least,  swept  away  tho  bounds  of  conventionality,  and  her  thoughts 
were  full  of  him  as,  after  tho  antidote  had  taken  effect,  she  walked 
homeward  in  tho  moonlight.  Old  Margery  met  her  at  tho  door 
with  a  sovora  reprimand  for  keeping  tho  supper  waiting ;  and  her 
father,  who  soon  enmo  in,  was  sterner  than  when  she  left  him ;  but 
she  did  not  heed  these  things.  They  had  not  discovered  her  meet- 
ing with  the  stranger,  and  sho  could  not  be  grateful  enough  for 
this.  She  washed  up  the  tea-things  without  saying  much,  even  to 
Aunt  Mary,  and  then  sat  down  by  the  window  in- a  dreamy  mood, 
but  her  waking  dreams  were  not  of  Basil  le  Croix.  For  once  sho 
thrust  him  out  of  sight,  and  lost  herself  in  a  pleasant  reverie;  the 
voice  of  Thornton  still  seemed  to  ring  in  her  ear;  his  eloquent, 
bluo  eyes  looked  down  into  her  own ;  his  words  echoed  through 
tho  inmost  chambers  of  memory. 

That  evening,  Rose  Lake  revelled  in  a  kind  of  tumultuous  hap- 
piness ;  the  romanco,  which  had  lain  dormant  in  her  young  heart, 
arose  and  put  on  its  beautiful  garments,  and  wove  its  mystic  spell 
over  her  senses.  But  with  daylight,  and  the  routine  of  household 
duties,  from  which  she  never  shrank,  came  the  dull,  gray  dawn  of 
stern  reality,  and  Rose  almost  upbraided  herself  for  yielding  to  the 
sweet  witchcraft  of  fancy.  But  notwithstanding  this,  she  could 
not  help  wondering  if  she  should  see  Clifford  Thornton  that  day. 
He  had  more  than  once  expressed  an  earnest  wish  that  they  might 
meet  again  soon,  and  whenever  she  heard  a  light,  firm  step,  the 
crimson  would  rush  over  her  face,  and  every  nerve  thrill.  Then 
she  would  mentally  declare  that  she  certainly  ought  not  to  expect 
him  at  the  cabin  after  what  she  had  told  him  of  her  father;  that  if 
he  were  indeed  her  friend,  he  would  keep  away,  rather  than  expose 
her  to  the  backwoodsman's  anger.  She  had  half  a  mind  several 
times  to  go  out  on  an  errand,  which  she  ought  to  do  at  a  neigh- 
bor's, a  mile  below ;  but  thinking  in  maiden  coyness  that  should 
she  meet  Thornton,  he  might  suppose  sho  had  come  for  that  pur- 
pose, she  kept  in  the  house. 

At  length,  Mike  came  running  in  to  ask  her  to  look  at  some- 
thing he  had  found  on  the  edge  of  the  wood  ;  and  when  he  reached 
the  place,  instead  of  exhibiting  the  treasure,  said,  abruptly : 

"  I  staid  with  Mr.  Thornton  sometime  after  you  left,  last  night." 

"  "Well,"  rejoined  Rose,  fixing  her  eyes  on  a  little  brown  creeper 
which  was  hopping  about  near  her,  and  confusedly  twisting  tho 
strings  of  her  gipscy  hat. 

"  He  asked  ever  so  many  questions  about  you." 

The  girl  did  not  reply,  but  the  rich  glow  on  her  cheek  deepened. 

"  I  made  bold,"  continued  Mike,  "  to  tell  him  how  your  father 
was  going  to  force  you  to  marry  Basil  le  Croix." 

Rose  started. 

"  That  was  hardly  fair,  Mike,"  she  murmnred. 

It  was  now  the  lad's  turn  to  tremble  and  color. 

"  Have  I  done  very  wrong  ?"  he  cried.  "  I  didn't  mean  any 
harm.  I  couldn't  help  telling  him,  he  seemed  so  generous,  so  like 
one  I  had  known  a  great  while." 

"  Don't  be  troubled,"  replied  Rose,  bashfully ;  "  I — I  didn't 
think  of  being  angry,  only  to  caution  you  for  the  future." 

"I  will  be  careful — I  will  indeed.  But  I  have  been  to  sec  him 
to-day,  Rose ;  he  is  quite  sick  with  a  fever;  but  he  said  he  wished 
me  to  come  to  him  every  day.  May  I  go,  Rose,  if  I  don't  neglect 
any  of  my  work  V 

"O,  yes,  if  you  like."  And  Mike  and  his  young  mistress 
sanntei-ed  back  to  the  house. 

As  time  went  on,  it  was  the  hand  of  Rose  that  arranged  Mike's 
gifts  for  the  invalid,  but  she  had  enjoined  the  strictest  silence  with 
regard  to  her  agency  in  these  matters.  Thus,  although  Thornton 
heard  from  her  daily,  and  sent  some  token  or  message  to  her 
whenever  Mike  visited  him,  he  could  not  ascertain  whether  her 
interest  in  his  welfare  increased  like  his  own.  At  length,  however, 
in  spite  of  the  physician's  strictures  and  the  warnings  of  his  com- 
rades, lie  dragged  himself  out,  and  lingered  about  the  barrens  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Giles  Lake'3  cabin  the  whole  after- 
noon ;  but  he  saw  nothing  of  Rose.  Tired  and  disappointed,  he 
crept  back  to  the  encampment ;  but  the  next  morning,  finding 
himself  much  stronger,  he  went  forth  again.  He  had  not  gone 
more  than  half  a  mile,  ere  he  met  Mike  and  a  man  who,  from  the 
boy's  description,  he  knew  could  be  no  other  than  Giles  Lake. 
Forgetting  the  caution  he  should  have  used  under  the  circum- 
stances, he  bowed  to  Mike,  but  the  lad  only  gave  him  a  broad 
stare  of  surprise  as  he  passed  on.  And  yet  his  fine  eyes  wero  very 
expressive. 

"  He  does  not  dare  recognize  me  before  Ins  master,"  soliloquized 
Thornton  ;  "  well,  it  might  have  excited  suspicion  in  such  a  nature 
as  Lake's.  Mike  is  thoughtful  beyond  his  years."  And  turning, 
he  watched  the  pair.  Both  carried  guns,  and  Keeper  was  close  at 
their  heels.  Ho  had  gone  but  a  few  steps  further,  when  he  heard 
a  rustling  near,  and  looking  round,  was  astonished  to  seo  Mike  at 
his  side.     There  was  a  quizzical  look  on  the  boy's  face,  as  he  said  : 

"  I  thought  it  wasn't  best  to  know  you  when  we  met  just  now ; 
you  understand  why.  But  I  dropped  my  shot-pouch  on  purpose 
that  I  might  have  an  excuse  to  run  back.  "We  are  going  into  the 
woods,  and  then  on  beyond  there,  hunting.  Lake  said  he  was 
going  to  make  a  day  of  it,  and  so  we  sha'n't  be  at  home  till  late." 

Thornton  smiled,  and  picking  up  the  lost  pouch,  Mike  bounded 
off  to  join  his  master.     The  young  man  walked  leisurely  on  till 


they  wore  out  of  sight,  and  then  hastened  toward  tho  cabin.  Ab 
he  passed  it,  he  gazed  eagerly  about  the  house  in  search  of  Roso ; 
but  the  only  person  he  saw  was  a  witch-like  old  woman,  who  stood 
in  tho  door,  broom  in  hand.  Again  a  sensation  of  bitter  disap- 
pointment stolo  over  him  ;  but  ho  could  not  stand  there  staring, 
and  ho  moved  on,  and  scarcely  knowing  or  caring  whither  ho 
went,  took  his  way  across  the  dry,  rolling  prairie,  which  swept  in 
vast  undulations  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see. 

Ere  long  he  saw  a  slight,  girlish  figure  making  its  way  tlirough 
the  grass,  and  then  by  a  sudden  turn  of  tho  graceful  head,  ho 
caught  a  glimpso  of  a  dark  gipsey  face ;  it  was  tho  same  which 
had  haunted  his  dreams,  sleeping  and  waking,  for  a  week.  In 
another  moment  ho  was  beside  her.  The  girl  met  him  timidly, 
but  her  bright  eyes  spoko  the  welcome  she  did  not  trust  her  lips  to 
utter,  and  the  color  came  and  went  on  her  brown  cheek.  He  lin- 
gered with  her  a  full  hour,  telling  her  how  wearily  the  days  of  his 
brief  illness  had  dragged  by,  and  how  sincerely  he  had  wished  to 
meet  her  once  more.  To  all  this  Rose  listened,  shy  and  well-nigh 
silent ;  but  when  he  told  her  of  the  outrage  committed  by  those 
fierce  marauders,  her  eyes  flashed,  her  heart  beat  stonnily,  and  she 
grew  eloquent  in  her  indignation. 

Time  went  on,  and  daily  Thornton  and  Rose  Lake  met,  not  by 
appointment,  and  yet  by  design  on  his  part.  Basil  le  Croix  was 
not  near  in  that  short  period  to  bo  a  spy  upon  their  movements. 
He  would  not  willingly  have  left  the  neighborhood,  but  was  obliged 
to  go  up  the  Mississippi  a  long  distance,  to  meet  some  fur-traders, 
or  lose  several  thousand  dollars  and  incur  tho  severest  displeasure 
of  his  partners.  While  there, .  brooding  over  events  which  had 
transpired  before  his  departure,  he  grew  very  restless,  and  chafed 
in  his  temporaiy  thraldom  like  a  caged  tiger.  Every  day  he  said 
to  himself,  "  To-morrow  I  shall  be  off;"  but  a  thousand  petty  de- 
lays detained  lum  a  fortnight.  Meanwhile,  the  acquaintance  of 
Rose  Lake  and  Thornton  was  ripening  into  friendship — shall  I 
say  love  ?  Yes,  though  no  confession  had  been  made ;  the  lan- 
guage of  look,  and  tone,  and  manner,  had  betrayed  Thornton's 
passion  to  Rose,  and  though  the  knowledge  filled  her  with  strange, 
troublous  joy,  bound  as  she  was  to  another,  she  kept  a  strict  guard 
on  herself,  that  he  might  not  read  her  "heart's  hushed  secret." 

Thornton  grew  uneasy  at  this  shyness  and  reserve.  Could  that 
coy  Rose  be  the  heroic  girl,  who  had  drawn  the  poisoned  arrow 
from  his  wounded  hand,  and  bandaged  it  with  fresh  leaves,  and 
hovered  about  him  like  an  angel  of  mercy  even  when  death  seemed 
near?  Was  it  she  who  so  joyfully  cried,  "You  are  safe,  safe!" 
when  he  awoke  to  consciousness  ?  He  asked  these  questions  again 
and  again  in  the  still  watches  of  the  night,  when  he  lay  thinking 
of  her,  or  paced  the  rounds  of  the  camp,  a  sentinel.  Finally  ho 
grew  so  anxious  that  he  longed  for  anything  which  would  break  in 
upon  the  icy  reserve  of  Rose,  and  place  them  on  the  footing  whero 
they  had  stood  in  his  hour  of  peril. 

One  afternoon,  he  was  loitering  at  her  side  on  the  bank  of  tho 
river.  He  had  been  with  her  some  time,  and  more  than  once  the 
declaration  of  his  wild,  overmastering  love  rose  to  his  lips,  but  he 
crushed  it  back,  lest  she  should  think  him  too  precipitate,  when 
they  had  only  been  acquainted  three  short  weeks.  All  at  once  a 
voice  unfamiliar  to  Thornton,  but  which  fell  on  the  ear  of  Roso 
like  a  death-knell,  said,  harshly,  "  Sacre !  you  stupid  Henri !  Tho 
next  time  I  tell  you  to  be  careful  how  you  land,  you'll  mind,  I 
guess.  The  boat  gave  such  a  lurch  that  hero  I  am  at  full  length. 
You  deserve  a  sound  drubbing,  but  I  can't  stop  to  give  it  to  you 
now." 

Roso  laid  her  hand  on  Thornton's  arm,  and  looked  up  at  him 
with  a  mute  appeal,  which  would  have  touched  a  heart  less  inter- 
ested than  tho  young  man's.  Her  face  was  pale,  her  lips  tremu- 
lous, and  a  shudder  was  creeping  over  her  frame.  Now  in  her 
suffering,  with  a  woman's  quick  intuition,  she  turned  to  Thornton. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  he  asked,  tenderly,  as  she  shrank  fur- 
ther into  the  shadows  of  the  shrubbery. 

"He  must  not  see  me  here,"  she  gasped;  " God  only  knows 
what  would  befall  me  if  he  should." 

"  Don't  be  afraid.  You  are  completely  screened ;  but  if  you 
were  not,  I  would  spill  tho  last  drop  of  blood  in  my  veins  to  de- 
fend you." 

He  spoko  with  such  impassioned  earnestness  that  the  girl's 
pulses  bounded  ;  but  she  did  not  answer,  and  moving  cautiously  a 
step  or  two,  he  peered  through  the  leafy  curtain.  A  rough-looking, 
elderly  man  was  just  picking  himself  up  from  the  sand,  upon 
which  he  had  been  thrown  by  the  carelessness  of  his  oarsman. 
Growling  an  oath,  he  walked  away,  while  Clifford  Thornton 
watched  him  till  his  form  was  lost  in  the  distance.  Then  he  went 
back  to  Rose. 

"Has  he  gone?"  she  breathlessly  queried. 

"  Yes  ;  and  now,  Rose,  who  is  that  man  V 

"  Basil  le  Croix,  my  betrothed  husband  ;"  and  she  uttered  the 
words  as  if  every  one  sent  a  keen  pang  to  her  young  heart. 

"You  do  not  love  him,  Rose?"  resumed  Thornton,  taking  her 
restless  hands  in  his,  and  gazing  at  her  with  a  look  which  spoko 
volumes. 

"  Love  him  !"  she  echoed,  forgetting  all  the  restraints  she  had 
imposed  upon  herself,—"  love  him !  O,  Mr.  Thornton,  I  despise 
his  character;  I  dread  Ms  power  more  than  anything,  save  tho 
wrath  of  God.  I  was  driven  to  this  betrothal ;  it  was  a  cold,  hol- 
low piece  of  work.  And  yet  he  will  hold  me  to  it  with  an  iron 
grasp  ;  he  will  wear  my  life  out  with  his  persecutions." 

And  now  the  speaker's  dark  eyes  wero  humid  with  scalding 
tears.  And  Thornton  ?  His  stately  form  trembled  from  head  to 
foot  with  indignant  sorrow;  his  cheek  burned,  his  eyes  glittered, 
his  fingers  tightened  about  the  little  hands  he  had  imprisoned  in  a 
vice-like  clasp. 

"  Rose — dear,  dear  Rose,"  he  murmured,. "  O  that  I  had  a  right 
to  protect  you  as  long  as  you  live !    I  have  known  you  but  a  few 
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weeks,  iui'1  y.'t  in  iliiit  time  mi  all-absorbing  lovi    ha    taken  pos- 
on  <»C  me.    I  lovo  you,  Roto,  as  no  raun  ever  loved  before 
I  nave  no  mei -ics  so  »weot  an  thoso  linked  with  yon,  no  hopi 

v.lnrh  ftrc  M- .1    in    BO Way  iiil.TWov.-ii  Willi   your  imnge.     RoHO, 

flp  vmi  lovo  mo  ''■" 

The  fnco  thai  bad  been  so  pale  was  crimson  with  blushes;  the 
fiery  eyes  had  grown  soft  and  tender  with  love-light ;  but  the  old 
g]iynesa  kept  tho  girl  silent. 

"  Speak  ["exclaimed  Thornton;  "  this  suspense  is  torture.  Hose, 
ju  \.iu  lovo  mo?" 

"Yes,"  whispered  the  girl, — "yes,  better  than  I  dam  toll  you." 

Then  for  a  time  Giles  Lake's  mandate,  the  importunities  of  Lc 
Croix,  uiul  the  vexatious  interference  of  old  Margery,  wore  alike 
forgotten,  not  in  the  Hwcetness  of  "love's  young  dream,"  bu!  it* 
Mill  mora  blissful  reality.  Clifford  Thornton  gathered  Rose  to  bin 
heart,  revorontly  kissed  hor  fair  brow,  and  murmured  words  which 
1  must  not  ropcat.  And  yet  half  an  hour  later  they  parted  on  the 
barrens — "parted  under  a  cloud,"  for  neither  could  lose  Bight  of 
the  stormy  elements  which  throutonod  their  peace.  Rose  hurried 
In. mi',  ofton  casting  hack  a  look  at  hcrgallunt  lover,  and  wonder- 
lug  not  ii  little  if  thoro  would  ever  como  a  time  when  they  could 
Stand  at  the  altar  and  hoar  the  pastor  say,  "  What  God  hath  joined 
together,  Let  not  man  put  asunder," 

She  had  Bcarcoly  reached  the  cabin  when  Basil  lo  Croix  came 
in.  With  tho  freedom  of  a  privileged  suitor,  ho  shook  hands, — 
nay  more,  she  was  obliged  to  undorgo  a  kiss,  and  listen  to  his 
excuses  about  his  prolonged  absence.  Ho  staid  several  hours,  but 
all  I  lis  efforts  to  make  Rose  social  proved  fruitless,  and  ot  last  lie 
took  ii  lover-liko  leave. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

The  mind  that  broods  o"er  guilty  woes, 

)s  Llko  tho  scorpion  girt  by  tiro, 
In  circle  narrowing  m  it  rIowh, 
Tho  (lames  around  their  captive  clo3o. — Bthos. 

From  his  unsatisfactory  visit  to  Giles  Lake's  cabin,  Lo  Croix 
returned  to  tho  camp  in  no  very  enviablo  mood.  "While  at  the 
fulls,  ho  had  been  spared  any  uneasiness  with  regard  to  Abel 
Ward's  visiting  tho  mysterious  fort  during  his  absence,  for  at  his 
urgent  request  the  old  trapper  had  gone  with  him.  As  ho  ap- 
proached the  encampment,  ho  saw  Ward  making  coftcc  over  a 
bright  fire. 

"  Why,"  ho  said,  in  a  jocoso  manner,  "you  oro  growing  fashion- 
ably late  about  your  supper." 

"  O,  I've  had  my  supper  nfore,"  replied  Ward ;  "  but  I'm  going 
to  have  an  extra  strong  cup  of  coffee  to-night  to  stimilato  my 
nerves.  I've  told  you  all  along  that  I  should  explore  tho  old  fort 
yonder  as  soon  as  I  got  back  hero,  and  I  shall  be  as  good  as  my 
word.  I  mean  to  be  over  there  by  the  time  they  light  up  and  fire 
their  salutes." 

Le  Croix  did  not  try  to  turn  him  from  his  purpose,  for  he  knew 
it  would  bo  in  vain  from  what  had  passed  between  them  before. 

"  Wal,"  continued  Abel  Ward,  "the  coffee  is  bilcd  enough." 
And  pouring  it  fragrant  and  steaming  into  a  tin  dish,  ho  offered 
tho  rich  draught  to  Le  Croix  ;  but  he  declined  it,  and  the  trapper 
eagerly  drank  the  whole  "There  now,"  he  exclaimed,  smacking 
his  lips  and  tightening  Ins  leather  belt,  with  a  keen  glance  at  tho 
weapons  ho  had  secured  by  it ;  "  I'm  ready  to  start.  AVhat  say 
you,  Le  Croix  ?    Are  yon  going  V 

"  Yes,"  rejoined  the  other,  with  mock  gravity.  "  If  you  perish 
in  the  undertaking,  perhaps  I  shall  live  to  tell  the  talc." 

And  the  two  men  moved  from  the  camp.  Le  Croix  was  silent 
most  of  the  way,  but  the  trapper  was  as  garrulous  as  usual.  They 
crossed  tho  long  stretch  of  prairie-land,  climbed  the  bluff,  and 
stood  within  a  gun-shot  of  tho  old  fort.  Below,  the  Mississippi 
rolled  its  mighty  flood  ;  around  them,  there  seemed  to  be  naught 
hut  silence  and  shadows,  for  neither  of  them  spoke.  The  spear- 
grass,  which  grows  about  deserted  houses  and  Indian  villages  in 
the  West,  and  the  wild-creepers  that  draped  the  ruined  tower,  waved 
as  if  stirred  hy  some  unseen  spirit ;  the  wind  mado  strange,  weird 
music  as  it  swept  by,  and  the  old  man  fancied  he  saw  a  wizard 
lace  peering  from  one  of  the  loop-holes. 

"  It  must  he  midnight,"  said  Lo  Croix.  "Why  don't  wo  hear 
the  signal?" 

The  words  had  hardly  passed  his  lips  ere,  one  after  another,  in 
quick  succession,  came  the  midnight  guns,  and  then  the  fortress 
grew  luminous  with  a  pale,  blue  llanic,  which  soon  went  out  in 
gloom.  Basil  le  Croix  began  to  breathe  more  freely,  and  even 
rallied  Ward  about  having  grown  faint-hearted  in  his  exploring 
expedition. 

"  Xo,  no,"  said  tho  trapper;  "Abel  Ward  was  never  called  a 
coward.  He  don't  know  what  fear  is.  But  this  kind  of  'mazes 
me,  I  declare.  Tho  report  seemed  to  conic  from  the  very  airth 
under  our  feet,  and  though  I  looked  in  when  'twas  so  light,  I 
Couldn't  sec  nary  torch,  nor  candle,  nor  lamp." 

"It  does  appear  strange,"  rejoined  Lo  Croix.  "Suppose  we 
go  in  V 

"  Sartin ;  I'm  going  in  beforo  I  loavo  tho  place.  Is  there  any 
door  we  can  find  V 

"I'll  look,"  said  Lo  Croix;  and  he  soon  disappeared  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ruins. 

Suddenly  a  whistle,  so  clear  and  shrill  that  it  seemed  like  a 
bugle-blast,  rang  out  on  the  night  air,  startling  Abel  Ward  even 
more  than  the  mysterious  minute-guns  and  illumination. 
"Good  gracious!  what's  that?"  he  muttered. 
"Do  you  mean  tho  whistle?"  queried  Lo  Croix,  coming  for- 
ward. "0,-it  is  only  another  of  their  6trange  capers.  By  my 
faith,  the  mystery  deepens." 

"Wal,  I  reckon  it  does.  But  it  wont  scare  me  back  without 
seeing  sutmV  more  than  I  have  yet." 


"j  haven't  fi d  exactly  a  door,"  Ban!  Le  Croix;  ' 

sort  of  entrance  round  la-rc      Will  you  follow  mo  in  V 

"  I '  s  ye* ;  go  ahead." 

Basil  le  Croix  lifted  a  niAM  of  '■;•  fwfnging  to  and  fro  in  tho 
breeze,  and  erepl  through  the  aperture  tbu  revealed,  as  easily  n*  if 
he  bad  boon  a  serpent.  But  it  was  home  time  before  tho  old  trap- 
per could  force  his  burly  form  through  the  ■mall  opening. 

" Zounds  1"  ho  cried,  as  !"■  rcgaini  d  hi    footing;  "  t  bat's raytlicr 

a  linrd    rub    for   a    man  of  my  IJ20.      lint    now    I'm    fairly  in,    I'll 

uiuko the  best  on't.  Whewl  it'  dorka  pitch."  And  inking  a 
tinder-box  from  tin-  bunting-poach  l»-  alwaj     rroro,  he  struck  a 

light.  But  iln  flickering  rays  roVOftlcd  nothing  n-nmrkablc — only 
A  floor  of  massive  mono  Haps,  jjriini  and  damp  with  mould,  nnd 
rough  walls,  with  here  and  ilnn-  :i  cluster  of  brake  leave 
tin"  in  Borne  crevice,  or  a  soft  web  "f  moss,  or  a  rank  growth  of 
fungi.  "  Wal,  there  aiut  much  to  bo  seen,  nartin,"  sold  the  trap- 
por,  surveying  tho  place  with  bis  keen,  gray  eye*,  and  striking 

Occasionally  OH  tho  walls  with  bis  heavy  walking-slick.  "  Where 
they  keep  thoir  guns  and  the  ilo  they  arc  so  lavish  with,  is  moro'n 
I  can  tell." 

Lo  Croix  laughed,  but  did  not  speak,  and  old  Abel  was  about 
to  extinguish  the  light,  when  tho  too  of  hi*  great  cowhide  boot 
turned  up  some  bright  object.  Hie  hastily  picked  it  up ;  it  was  a 
golden  cross,  so  exquisitely  wrought  that  Benevcnuto  Cellini,  tin- 
famous  Florentine  goldsmith,  would  not  have  been  ashamed  to 
own  as  his  workmanship,  and  set  with  twelve  pearls,  some  white, 
somo  of  that  faint  rose-color  that  tints  tho  ocean  shell. 

"  Hullo  !"  cried  Ward;  "I've  found  a  prize,  I  reckon.  Look 
here  !"  and  he  glanced  at  Lc  Croix. 

The  merchant's  faco  had  grown  ghastly  in  its  paleness,  and 
there  was  a  strange  tremor  about  his  mouth. 

"  Wal,"  said  Ward,  "you  look  more  like  a  ghost  than  anything 
I've  seen  to-night.  What's  to  pay?  Are  you  scart  ?  I  aint.  I 
tell  ycr  if  I  could  find  two  or  three  more  such  gewgaws,  I  should 
be  niorc'n  paid  for  coming." 

Still  Lc  Croix  was  silent,  and  the  talkative  trapper  went  on  : 

"  This  'pears  a  good  deal  more  as  if  the  ruin  was  haunted  by 
live  folks  than  dead  ones,  I  say  for't." 

Tho  discomfiture  of  his  companion  seemed  to  increase  at  those 
words. 

"  By  our  lady  !"  ho  muttered,  "it  is  singular,  but  the  favorite 
ornaments  of  the  dead  are  sometimes  buried  with  them,  you  know. 
I  do  believo  there's  supernatural  agency  here.  I  wouldn't  take 
tho  bauble  if  every  ono  of  tho  pearls  was  a  diamond  of  the  first 
water." 

"  Do  tell !"  said  Ward ;  "  you're  a  bigger  craven  than  I  thought 
you  was.  I'm  going  to  hang  on  to  this,  and  look  for  more,  too." 
And  he  began  to  search  on  the  hard  flags. 

While  thus  busy,  he  noticed  that  one  of  the  flags  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  pried  up,  and  called  his  companion's 
attention  to  the  fact.  But  Lc  Croix  managed  to  divert  his  mind 
from  the  subject,  and  they  soon  afterward  retraced  their  steps  to 
the  camp.  

Days  passed  away,  and  Clifford  Thornton  and  his  comrades 
still  lingered  at  their  old  camping-ground  beyond  the  barrens.  The 
supplies  for  which  they  had  been  waiting  had  reached  them,  but 
their  loss  by  the  marauders  had  been  so  serious  that  they  could  not 
go  on  till  they  had  received  the  ammunition  they  had  been  obliged 
to  order  from  New  Orleans.  To  add  to  their  distress,  their  com- 
mander was  attacked  with  a  fearful  disease,  and  was  scarcely  ex- 
pected to  live  from  horn-  to  hour.  It  was  a  despondent  group  that 
gathered  around  their  camp-fire  one  morning  early  in  autumn. 
Their  coffee  was  drank  in  silence,  for  the  most  inveterate  story- 
tellers could  not  talk  when  that  palo  light  streamed  from  the  cap- 
tain's white  tent,  and  his  low  groans  reached  them  ever  and  anon, 
and  their  own  hearts  were  so  heavy  with  their  misfortunes. 

Clifford  Thornton  was  the  only  one  who  was  calm  and  unshrink- 
ing in  this  time  of  trial,  and  to  him  the  men  looked  for  sympathy, 
guidance,  encouragement.  Now  as  he  came  from  the  sick  man's 
tent,  where  he  had  watched  with  brotherly  solicitude  night  after 
night,  he  saw  a  well-known  form  hastening  toward  him;  it  was 
Mike,  the  chore-boy, 

"How  arc  you,  Mike?"  he  said,  holding  out  his  hand. 

The  lad  clasped  it  warmly,  and  whispered  : 

"Can  you  leave  the  camp  a  few  minutes?  There's  a  person 
out  here — a — a  woman,  who  says  she  can  tell  you  something  to 
your  advantage." 

The  young  man  gave  a  start  of  pleased  surprise.  In  those 
western  wilds,  what  woman  but  Rose  could  have  any  special  inter- 
est in  him? 

"  I'll  go  now,"  he  said,  eagerly ;  "  lead  on,  my  boy." 

Mike  guided  his  friend  to  a  secluded  spot  at  a  little  distance, 
where  a  woman  stood  awaiting  them.  But  it  was  not  the  graceful 
shape  of  Rose  Lake,  The  figure  was  tall  and  gaunt,  and  muffled 
in  an  old-fashioned,  gray  lambskin  cloak,  the  hood  of  which  was 
drawn  closely  about  a  face  quite  unfamiliar  to  Thornton.  A  pair 
of  twinkling  eyes  read  his  countenance  for  a  moment,  and  then 
the  stranger  said : 

"  There's  no  use  of  delay ;  neither  of  us  have  any  time  to  lose. 
Your  camp  was  invaded  the  other  night,  aiid  plundered  of  money, 
and  clothing,  and  ammunition." 

Thornton  bowed  assent,  and  she  continued  : 

"  You  have  given  it  up  for  lost?" 

"  Yes,  much  tos&ur  regret." 

"  Well,"  resumed  the  woman,  "  I  can  tell  you  what  became  of 
it.  The  desperadoes  made  a  midnight  cache  of  the  spoil  ten  or  a 
dozen  miles  from  here,  in  one  of  the  loneliest  spots  you  ever  saw. 
How  I  found  it  out  must  remain  a  profound  secret,  but  if  you 
wish,  I'll  guide  you  to  the  place  whenever  you  arc  ready  to  go. 


Don't  •■•■rutin  me  with    the   thought  that    I'm  mi  impostor.     I  call 

God  to  irifafJM  that  I  speak  the  truth." 

"  Von  astoiiMb  me  beyond  measure/'  replied  Thornton;  "but 
]  am  Wry  gmterul  for  the  information,  and  hhull  profit  by  it,  most 
assuredly.  Meet  me  hem  to-morrow  night  about  this  time,  and  I 
will  make  some  further  arrangement!  with  you." 

Tbu-  they  parted — Mike  hurried  toward  the  cabin;  the  stranger 
glided  off  through  the  deepening  shadow*,  and  " 
to  thfl  camp-fire,  to  communicate  the  tidings  h 
i  Byei  lighted  up;  despairing  bean 

whole  band  joined  in  forming  plans  by  which  I 
Kit  thenuelvofl  of  the  spoil. 

33hC  next  day  wai  ditmial  with  gray  clouds  and  moaning  winds, 
and  a,  nijrht  do  <  d  in,  a  <  billy  rain    b'/gait  to  full.      But  punctual 

to  the  appointed  hour,  tho  itntngc  woman  met  Clifford  Thornton. 

"  Have  yon  decided  '"  §he  naked,  quickly. 

"  Yes.  I  and  ten  picked  men  an  ready  to  Mart  now.  But  it 
is  60  stormy,  yon,  a  woman,  ought  001  to  go  H>  far." 

Thfl  only  reply  was  a  laugh  and  sxpnswire  shrug  of  the 
shoulders. 

"  Do  you  think  this  a  good  time  for  our  undertaking?" 

"  Sou  couldn't  have  Utter.  I  ju*t  saw  the  marauders  going 
down  the  river.  They  were  on  a  raft,  and  dressed  like  lumber- 
men, but  1  knew  th»  j, i  in  gpite  of  their  disgmae.  I  know,  too, 
they  wont  DC  back  to-night  They've  other  game  to  bring  down. 
Come,  follow  me." 

Thornton  summoned  his  men,  nnd  silently  they  filed  off,  tho 
woman  keeping  considerably  in  the  advance.  They  pressed  on 
three  miles  or  more,  till  they  came  to  a  clearing,  where  somo 
pioneer  had  built  his  hut. 

"Here,"  said  the  woman,  addressing  Thornton,  "I  must  leave 
you.  But  I  will  find  you  a  guide  as  trusty  and  quite  as  good 
every  way." 

She  pulled  the  latch-string  of  the  low  door,  and  went  in.  In  a 
few  moments,  a  young  man,  hearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  her, 
and  carrying  a  formidable  array  of  weapons  and  a  dark-lantern, 
joined  the  group. 

"  The  old  woman  says  I  had  better  take  the  matter  in  hand," 
said  he,  with  an  awkward  bow  ;  "  I  never  did  act  as  head  general 
much,  but  I  guess  I  can  if  I  try." 

Some  of  the  men  looked  doubtful ;  but  Thornton  saw  genuino 
Yankee  shrewdness  in  his  face,  and  really  felt  what  he  said  : 

"  I  helicve  we  can  rely  on  you,  sir.  I  am  quire  ready  to  put 
myself  under  your  leadership." 

His  words  and  manner  partially  re-assured  the  others,  and  they 
all  moved  onward  as  fast  as  they  could.  But  the  march  was  a 
toilsome  one  ;  sometimes  they  waded  breast-high  in  prairie-grass  ; 
sometimes  forded  cold,  swift  creeks ;  sometimes,  step  by  step, 
threaded  their  way  through  perfect  tangtes  of  weeds  and  vines,  or 
cautiously  crept  over  fallen  trees,  strctclung  from  brink  to  brink  of 
wild  ravines,  for  their  guide  had  thought  it  best  not  to  take  to  the 
river. 

It  was  very  late  when  they  reached  the  spot  where  the  midnight 
cache  had  been  made,  but  they  set  lustily  to  work,  and  ere  long 
their  stolen  property  was  in  sight.  Cheered  hy  their  success,  they 
grew  still  more  active,  and  when  the  morning. broke,  bright,  and 
bland,  and  beautiful,  the  goods  had  been  transported  to  a  place  of 
safety  in  the  forest,  from  which  they  carried  them  back  to  tho 
camp  the  next  day  on  fleet  horses,  which  their  new  friend  pro- 
cured. Ere  sunset,  the  whole  of  the  booty  was  once  more  safe 
within  the  precincts  of  their  camp. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Yes.  let  the  eagle  change  its  plume. 

Tlie  leaf  its  hue,  the  flower  its  bloom. 

But  tics  around  that  heart  were  span, 

Which  could  not,  would  Dot  be  uudouc. — Campbell. 

Rose.  Lake  was  standing  in  the  open  door  of  her  father's 
cabin,  when  the  sound  of  an  approaching  footstep  sent  her  in,  pale 
and  tremulous.  It  was  not  Clifford  Thornton's  evcr-welcorac 
step  ;  no — that  would  have  brightened  her  cheek  with  blushes  and 
made  her  linger  for  his  coming.  She  knew  now  that  Basil  le 
Croix  was  near,  and  instinctively  shrunk  away.  In  another  mo- 
ment she  heard  him  rap.  Old  Margery  went  to  the  door,  and 
urged  him  to  enter,  but  soon  came  hack,  all  smiles,  to  tell  Rose  he 
was  waiting  for  her  at  the  door.  The  girl  hesitated,  but  Lake 
growled  "  Go  !"  and  she  was  obliged  to  obey  him. 

"  Good-evening,  ma  Idle  Rose,"  he  said,  lifting  her  hand  to  his 
lips.  "I  wish  to  see  you  alone,  and  called  to  ask  you  to  walk 
with  me  awhile  on  the  prairie." 

Rose  would  have  declined,  but  her  father,  who  had  overheard 
the  invitation,  added  his  mandate,  nnd  so  she  was  forced  to  com- 
ply. Le  Croix  offered  her  his  arm,  but  she  could  not  bring  herself 
to  accept  it.  He  looked  displeased,  and  resumed,  in  a  threatening 
tone : 

"  You  had  better  be  careful.  Rose.  You  are  in  my  power,  and 
I'm  a  desperate  man  when  my  passions  are  roused." 

"  I  believe  it,"  replied  the  girl. 

"  You  do,  eh  ?  You  may  have  more  reason  to  hereafter,  if  your 
strong  will  don't  yield.  Listen  :  I  happen  to  know  all  about  your 
romantic  adventures  with  Clifford  Thornton.  I  saw  yon  the  first 
day  you  met  him ;  I  know  you  have  had  daily  meetings  during 
my  absence ;  that  he  pretends  he  has  fallen  desperately  in  love 
with  you,  and  you  are  silly  enough  to  believe  it.  Your  father  is 
still  in  ignorance  of  it.  -What  would  he  do  if  the  knowledge 
should  come  to  his  cars  ?  His  temper  is  uncontrollable.  Should 
he  hear  of  this,  he  would  go  all  lengths  to  revenge  himself  on  you 
and  Thornton." 

The  girl's  step  grew  unsteady ;  a  low  moan  broke  from  her  Lips. 

"No  wonder  you  are  terrified,"  resumed  Le   Croix,  taking 
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advantage  of  her  alarm  for  herself  and  lover;  "but  I  nm  not 
ungenerous  enough  to  desire  any  such  results.  I  would  save  you 
from  this  fate,  for  I  love  you  yet  in  spite  of  yonr  obstinacy.  Rose, 
promise  me  you  will  never  meet  that  young  man  again, — that  you 
will  bo  my  wife  as  soon  as  I  wish  without  further  opposition,  and 
what  has  passed  between  you  and  Thornton  shall  be  kept  a  secret. 
Persist  in  your  foolish  coarse,  and  you  shall  be  exposed  at  once." 

Rose  stood  for  a  moment  irresolute  ;  that  moment  was  thronged 
with  tumultuous  thoughts  ;  tho  next,  she  replied,  firmly: 

"Basil  le  Croix,  rather  than  give  up  Clifford  forever,  and  bind 
myself  to  love,  and  honor,  and  obey  a  man  I  despise,  I  will  meet 
my  father's  anger  and  bo  driven  from  his  prcsenco  an  outcast !" 

Lo  Croix  ground  his  teeth  in  rage,  and  muttering  an  oath,  hasti- 
ly left  her.  • 

"My  noble  Rose  I"  murmured  a  voice  which  had  power  to  make 
her  drooping  eyes  kindle  like  midnight  stars  beneath  their  cloudy 
lashes,  and  Clifford  Thornton  rose  from  the  shadow  of  the  clump 
of  shrubbery,  and  springing  to  her  side,  wound  his  arm  about  her 
trembling  form.  "  I  heard  your  temptation  and  your  answer,  too," 
he  continued,  "and  I  love  you  a  thousand-fold  better  than  before." 

How  sweet,  amid  the  gloom  and  unrest  of  her  present  life,  was 
the  chivalric  devotion  of  that  young  man  !  As  he  talked  on,  the 
threats  of  Lo  Croix  grew  more  and  more  dim  on  the  horizon  of 
memory,  and  she  became  content  and  happy.  But  neither  per- 
ceived the  sinewy  form  that  came  skulking  through  the  grass ;  if 
they  had,  they  would  not  have  stood  there  so  calmly,  trying  to 
shape  the  vague  plans  which  had  for  some  time  been  dawning  in 
their  minds.  Had  a  thunder-bolt  crashed  through  the  clear  sky, 
they  could  not  have  been  more  surprised  than  when  a  voice,  husky 
with  suppressed  passion,  cried :  "  Caught  at  last !"  and  the  stal- 
wart frame  of  Giles  Lake  loomed  up  before  them. 

Rose  shuddered  and  turned  pale,  but  Clifford  Thornton  only 
drew  her  shrinking  frame  closer  to  him,  and  stood  calm  and  reso- 
lute. His  eye  never  quailed  beneath  the  falcon  glance  of  Lake ; 
nothing  in  his  manner  betrayed  the  slightest  uneasiness,  and  in  his 
secret  heart  the  backwoodsman  could  not  help  respecting  him. 

"Unhand  the  girl,  sir  !"  he  exclaimed.  "What  right  have  you 
to  meet  her  time  and  again, — to  stand  there  now  with  such  a  bold 
front  ?" 

"  Mr.  Lake,  I  love  her." 

The  reply  was  so  straight-forward,  so  manly,  so  earnest,  that 
Lake  was  still  more  deeply  touched.  But  he  was  too  proud  to 
show  it  yet. 

"Love  her !"  echoed  Lake,  scornfully.  "  Why  didn't  you  tell 
her  so  in  an  honorable  way,  and  not  get  up  these  clandestine 
meetings  ?" 

"  I  would  gladly  have  sought  her  at  her  home,"  continued 
Thornton,  "  could  I  have  been  sure  of  a  welcome  there.  Would 
you  have  given  it,  sir?" 

"No.  I  have  promised  her  to  another  man,  and  though  she 
sets  her  face  hard  against  the  match,  I'll  carry  it  through,  cost 
what  it  may." 

"  Mr.  Lake,"  resumed  the  young  man,  "  did  you  never,  away 
back  in  your  youth,  love  some  girl,  beautiful  and  pure  as  your 
own  Rose  V  Thornton  paused,  struck  with  the  strange  effect  his 
words  had  produced. 

Giles  Lake's  hard  face  softened,  the  muscles  quivered,  the  brow 
corrugated  as  if  with  some  hidden  pain,  the  deep-set  eyes  grew 
mournful  and  tender,  the  cheek  burned  with  a  hot  flush.  At  that 
moment  the  ghost  of  an  early  love  rose  from  its  sepulchre,  for  the 
angel  of  destiny  had  rolled  away  the  stone,  and  now  the  phantom 
presence  stood  knocking,  knocking,  knocking  at  the  long-locked 
door  of  his  heart.  The  backwoodsman's  first  impulse  was  to  bid 
it  enter,  as  it  lingered,  with  nothing  of  the  grave  about  it,  but  a 
fair,  Madonna-like  aspect,  meek,  blue  eyes,  and  bands  of  soft 
brown  hair,  parted  away  from  the  smooth  white  brow.  But  his 
evil  genius  triumphed  ;  he  banished  the  visitant,  and  resuming  his 
stern  main,  continued : 

"Did  I  ever  love,  young  man  1  That's  neither  here  nor  there. 
It's  your  case  I  am  considering.  Who  are  you,  thus  to  intrude 
yourself  into  my  daughter's  society  ?" 

"  I  am  Clifford  Thornton,  sir." 

"Clifford  Thornton — Clifford  Thornton!"  exclaimed  Lake, 
hissing  the  words  spitefully  out  in  the  wild  storm  of  passion  which 
now  swept  over  him ;  "Clifford  Thornton,  eh?  Young  man,  let 
me  look  at  your  face."  And  coming  close  to  Thornton,  he  gazed 
long  and  searchingly  at  him.  "  Yes,"  he  muttered ;  "  here's  the 
proud  Thornton  lip,  and  the  deceitful  blue  eye,  and  the  straight, 
Greek  nose.  If  it  hod  been  daylight,  I  should  have  known  you  to 
be  of  that  race.  This  aint  the  first  time  they've  come  between  me 
and  mine.  Sir,  I  hated  your  father  with  an  undying  hate ;  I  hate 
you  for  his  sake  and  your  own.  Go !  meet  my  daughter  again, 
cross  our  path  any  way,  at  your  peril !"  and  shaking  his  clenched 
fist  at  Thornton,  he  drew  poor  Rose  away. 


"I  will,"  replied  Thornton,  solemnly.  "Is  thcro  anything 
more  you  would  ask?" 

"Yes,"  continued  the  dying  man, — "yes,  Clifford.  There  are 
enough  to  follow  and  flatter  her;  but  she  needs  a  faithful  friend  to 
look  after  her.     Promise  to  do  this,  and  I  shall  be  more  content." 

"  By  all  I  hold  most  sacred,"  said  Thornton,  "  I  promise  what 
you  wish." 

"God  bless  you,  Cliff!  There — I'm  easier  now.  You  know 
where  I  keep  my  watch — the  watch  she  gave  me ;  bring  it  to  me, 
will  you?" 

The  young  man  brought  <it,  and  taking  it  in  his  thin  and  shak- 
ing hand,  Clement  Ambrose  gazed  at  tho  treasure  as  if  it  had  been 
the  face  of  some  loved  one.  It  was  a  beautiful  French  watch,  set 
with  brilliants,  and  with  the  initials  "  K.  A."  skilfully  wrought 
into  the  gold  back. 

"  Give  it  to  Katharine  when  you  see  her,"  murmured  the  suffer- 
er; "tell  her  it  has  been  very  dear  to  me.  Tell  her,  too,  how  my 
heart  clung  to  her  even  in  death." 

The  words  died  hoarsely  away,  the  struggling  pulses  fluttered, 
a  presence  unseen,  but  felt,  pressed  down  the  white  lids  over  those 
glazing  orbs,  and  chilled  the  blood,  which  had  once  leaped  in  such 
warm  tides  through  his  veins.  Still,  the  spirit  lingered.  In  that 
solemn  hour  a  thousand  memories  rose  before  the  dying  man,  and 
he  began  to  murmur  brokenly  about  a  southern  home,  where  the 
magnolia  blossomed,  and  the  mock-bird  sang,  and  the  waters  of 
the  Pascagonla  flowed  by  on  their  way  to  their  ocean  bourne, 
where  a  fair  woman  came  and  went  with  noiseless  tread,  and  beau- 
tiful Katherine  danced  like  a  second  Terpsichore  in  the  wide, 
breezy  halls  and  under  the  orange  boughs.  Then  he  seemed  to  be 
living  over  his  life  at  the  military  school  and  in  the  army;  he  fan- 
cied he  heard  again  the  stirring  roll  of  the  martial  drum,  the  word 
of  command,  the  clarion  blast  ringing  out  over  the  tramp  of  war- 
ring hosts,  the  groans  of  the  wounded  and  the  thunder  of  hostile 
cannon.  But  at  last  his  thoughts  wandered  back  to  the  expedition 
he  had  headed,  and  the  encampment  on  the  border,  yet  not  to  all 
the  realities  of  the  present. 

"Now  for  the  Rocky  Mountains  !"  he  cried,  rising  from  his  rude 
bed,  and  flinging  off  the  heavy  blanket  with  that  supernatural 
energy  which  sometimes  transiently  nerves  up  the  dying.  "I'm 
ready  to  lead  on,  boys ;  follow  me !  And  Cliff,  when  we  come 
home,  you  shall  see  Katharine !"  That  was  the  last  name  on  his 
lips.     The  next  moment  he  fell  back  dead. 

The  morning  broke  in  brightness  and  beauty,  and  at  an  early 
hour  a  little  procession  followed  the  corse  of  Clement  Ambrose 
from  the  camp.  The  spot,  selected  for  his  burial-place  by  Thorn- 
ton, was  a  green  slope  gorgeous  with  the  wild  flowers  which  had 
now  put  on  their  autumnal  gold,  and  softly  shadowed  by  a  clump 
of  young  acacias.  Here  the  mourning  train  paused ;  the  bearers 
set  down  the  bier,  and  the  sunshine  fell  warm  upon  the  cold,  still 
form  they  had  shrouded  in  one  of  their  thick  blankets  and  laid  in 
a  rude  coffin.  There  was  none  of  the  martial  pomp  which  usually 
marks  a  soldier's  funeral ;  no  slow-moving  war-horses,  no  nodding 
plumes,  no  band  to  wail  out  the  wildly-mournful  music  of  the 
Dead  March,  no  throb  of  muffled  drums.  But  Clifford  Thornton, 
taking  a  prayer-book  from  his  pocket,  read  the  impressive  burial- 
service  of  the  English  church,  and  thus  "  dust  was  consigned  to 
dust,  ashes  to  ashes."  Then,  as  a  last  rite,  they  fired  a  volley 
over  the  new-made  grave,  and  left  the  soldier  to  his  rest. 

For  a  time  after  reaching  the  encampment,  the  hush  of  death 
still  seemed  to  brood  there,  but  ere  long  the  pressing  demands  of 
actual  life  broke  in  upon  this.  The  men  talked  awhile  among 
themselves  with  regard  to  what  should  now  be  done,  and  then 
assembled  round  the  evening  fire  in  solemn  conclave. 

"Look  here,  comrades,"  said  the  oldest  of  the  party,  who,  being 
familiar  with  pioneer  life,  had  been  selected  by  Ambrose  as  a  sort 
of  guide,  "we  must  not  sit  idle;  we  must  do  something  in  the 
crisis  we've  been  brought  to,  and  you've  asked  me  to  be  spokes- 
man. Our  commander  is  dead  and  gone,  and  we  are  not  yet 
across  the  border.     Shall  we  give  up,  or  go  on  and  do  our  best?" 

"  Go  on !  go  on !  go  on !"  came  from  every  man  in  the  group. 

"  Then  who  shall  be  our  leader  ?" 

"  Clifford  Thornton !"  was  the  unanimous  response. 

The  young  man  rose,  and  would  have  demurred,  but  his  com- 
rades silenced  him.  One  by  one  they  came  up,  and  clasping  his 
hand  most  cordially,  expressed  their  willingness  to  put  themselves 
under  his  leadership,  and  declared  that  not  only  had  their  late 
commander's  wishes  prompted  them  to  this,  but  their  own  confi- 
dence in  his  skill,  coolness  and  courage ;  and  so  Thornton  became 
the  leader  of  the  expedition. 

[to  be  continued.] 

[Back  numbers  of  Ballou's  Pictorial  containing  the  previous  chapters  of  this 
story,  can  be  had  at  our  office  of  publication,  and  at  all  the  Periodical  Depots.] 


When  Clifford  Thornton  returned  to  tho  camp,  he  had  no  time 
to  brood  over  Iris  unexpected  meeting  with  Giles  Lake,  for  Cap- 
tain Ambrose,  the  gallant  commander  of  the  expedition,  was 
dying.  He  had  been  impatiently  asking  for  Thornton,  and  the 
young  man  hurried  to  his  side.  He  was  bolstered  up  against  his 
pack,  his  eyes  closed,  his  forehead  damp  with  death-dews,  his 
breath  coming  in  quick  gasps  through  his  half-parted,  purple  lips. 
But  as  Thornton's  voice  fell  on  his  ear,  the  heavy  eyes  opened, 
and  a  faint  smile  flickered  over  his  ghastly  face. 

"  Cliff,  my  boy,"  he  faltered,  "  I  shall  never  see  the  morning 
break,  much  less  climb  the  white  peaks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
It's  hard  to  die  here.  Poor  Katharine !  what  will  she  say  when 
she  knows  I  am  gone  ?  She  must  know  it,  Clifford ;  it  would  be 
cruel  to  leave  her  long  in  suspense.  When  all  is  over,  manage  in 
some  way  to  send  her  the  tidings." 


PLEASURE  FOR  A  CHILD. 

Blessed  be  the  hand  that  prepares  a  pleasure  for  a  child,  for 
there  is  no  saying  when  and  where  it  may  again  bloom  forth. 
Does  not  almost  everybody  remember  some  kind-hearted  man  who 
showed  him  a  kindness  in  the  days  of  his  childhood  ?  The  writer 
of  this  recollects  himself  at  this  moment,  as  a  barefooted  lad, 
standing  at  the  woollen  fence  of  a  poor  little  garden  in  his  native 
village,  wherewith  longing  eyes  he  gazed  on  the  flowers  which  were 
blooming  there  quietly  in  the  brightness  of  a  Sunday  morning. 
The  possessor  came  forth  from  his  little  cottage ;  he  was  a  wood- 
cutter by  trade,  and  spent'  the  wltole  day  at  work  in  the  woods. 
He  was  come  into  the  garden  to  gather  flowers  to  stick  in  his  coat 
when  he  went  to  church.  He  saw  the  boy,  and  breaking  off  the 
most  beautiful  of  his  carnations,  which  was  streaked  with  red  and 
white,  he  gave  it  to  him.  Neither  the  giver  nor  the  receiver  spoke 
a  word,  and  with  bounding  steps  the  boy  ran  home ;  and  now, 
here  at  a  distance  from  that  home,  after  so  many  events  of  so 
many  years,  the  feeling  of  gratitude  which  agitated  the  breast  of 
that  boy  expresses  itself  on  paper.  The  carnation  has  since  with- 
ered, but  it  now  blooms  afresh. — Douglas  Jerrdd. 


AN  ENCAMPMENT  OF  THUGS  IN  INDIA. 

The  group  of  figures  on  the  next  page  represents  an  encamp- 
ment of  Thugs,  or  professional  murderers,  in  India.  Here  are 
men,  women  and  children,  the  itinerant  musician,  the  tamborino 
girl,  the  mock-tradesmen  in  decent  attire,  grave  Moslems  smoking  ' 
their  pipes,  and  hideous  ill-clad  ruffians,  with  no  disguise,  and  the 
brand  of  Cain  marked  on  their  revolting  lineaments.  The  Thugs 
assume  all  sorts  of  disguises.  The  word  Thug  is  derived  from 
the  Hindoo  verb  tkunga,  to  deceive.  This  singular  association  ot 
robbers  and  murderers  has  only  of  late  years  attracted  attention  in 
India,  and  no  combined  measures  were  taken  to  put  down  the  sys- 
tem of  thuggee,  as  it  is  called,  until  about  1830.  Since  that  time, 
it  has  been  fully  detected,  and  greatly  checked,  chiefly  through  the 
admission  of  approvers  from  all  the  gangs.  Captain  Meadows 
Taylor  informs  us  that,  between  1831  and  1837,  3266  Thugs  were 
brought  to  justice,  of  whom  412  were  hanged,  1059  transported, 
and  483  turned  approvers.  Its  origin  is  unknown,  and  both 
Mahonimedans  and  Hindoos  belong  to  the  society  indifferently, 
although  its  tutelar  goddess  belongs  to  the  latter  faith.  The 
Thugs  are  peculiarly  superstitious  in  their  observances.  They  are 
directed  in  all  their  proceedings  by  auguries  supposed  to  be  vouch- 
safed by  their  goddess,  and  particular  classes  are  altogether  ex- 
empt from  their  attacks,  among  whom  arc  dancing-girls,  minstrels, 
sikhs,  some  religious  mendicants,  tailors,  oilmen,  blacksmiths  and 
carpenters.  It  is  stated,  also,  that  they  seldom  destroy  women, 
except  for  their  own  safety ;  and  they  have  very  seldom  ventured 
to  attack  Englishmen.  They  usually  move  in  large  gangs,  and 
attach  themselves  to  travelling  parties ;  they  will  journey  with 
them  for  whole  days,  to  find  an  opportunity  at  last  to  masterthem. 
When  all  is  ready,  one  division  of  the  murderers  strangles  their 
victims,  while  another  body  prepares  their  graves ;  and  by  means 
of  this  division  of  labor,  the  fearful  work  is  accomplished  with 
wonderful  celerity.  It  appears  that  numbers  of  Thugs  resided 
together  in  villages,  where  they  were  protected  by  rajahs,  to  whom 
they  paid  tribute.  The  destruction  of  life  occasioned  by  them  was 
immense,  one  Thug,  admitted  as  an  approver  at  Sangor,  having 
confessed  to  Colonel  Taylor,  who  does  not  seem  to  suspect  him  of 
exaggeration,  that  he  had  been  concerned  in  the  murder  of  1719 
persons  !  The  existence  of  so  strange  and  monstrous  a  system 
can  only  be  explained  by  the  condition  of  India,  the  extreme 
timidity  and  apathy  of  its  inhabitants,  and  their  division  into 
castes ;  the  number  of  small  native  governments ;  the  habit  of 
dwelling  in  villages  ;  divided  by  extensive  uninhabited  tracts  ;  the 
quantity  of  travelling  that  takes  place  in  that  extensive  commer- 
cial country,  without  navigable  rivers  or  secure  conveyances,  and 
the  murderous  spirit  of  Hindoo  fanaticism.  The  Thugs  arc  a 
religious  corporation,  with  priests,  mysteries,  rites,  initiations  and 
different  functions.  .  Their  goddess  is  Kali,  who,  in  Indian  mytho- 
logy, represents  the  destructive  principle  instituted  to  combat  the 
creative  principle.  At  the  ceremony  of  initiation,  the  candidate 
is  bathed,  new  clothes  are  placed  upon  him,  and  he  is  presented  to 
his  brethren.  He  is  then  taken  to  a  consecrated  place,  where  the 
gooroo  invokes  the  goddess  Kali,  and  begs  her  to  declare  by  some 
visible  sign  that  she  accepts  the  candidate  for  murder.  Trifles — 
the  flight  of  a  bird,  the  cry  of  a  jackall,  are  sufficient  tokens.  An 
iron  hatchet  is  then  placed  in  his  hands,  the  gooroo  makes  him 
take  the  oath,  places  a  piece  of  consecrated  sugar  on  his  tongue, 
and  the  ceremony  ot  initiation  is  complete.  Every  human  sacri- 
fice made  by  the  Thugs  is  preceded  by  ceremonies  in  honor  of  the 
goddess,  and  her  part  of  the  booty  is  faithfully  delivered  to  the 
chains,  or  priests,  who  alone  are  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  her 
worship.  The  corporation  is  divided  into  three  categories,  of 
which  each  has  its  distinct  functions  :  the  soothas,  who  entrap  the 
victim,  the  boutkotes,  wrho  strangle  him  with  the  handkerchief,  and 
the  luphas,  who  are  skilled  in  digging  the  invisible  tombs.  It  is 
only  in  Thuggee,  as  revealed  before  Indian  judges  and  magis- 
trates, that  we  can  find  a  counterpart  of  the  insidiousness  and 
treachery  lately  exhibited  by  the  Sepoys.  Colonel  Sleeman,  who 
had  long  been  resident  in  Oude,  recounts  the  history  of  a  Mogul 
officer,  who,  in  travelling  from  the  Punjaub  to  Oude,  by  way  of 
Meerut  and  Bareilly,  accompanied  by  his  personal  servant  and 
groom,  was  accosted  one  morning  by  six  respectable  men,  who 
saluted  him  most  respectfully,  wishing  to  enter  into  conversation 
with  him.  The  Mogul  officer,  suspecting  Thuggee,  laid  his  hand 
on  his  sword,  and  warned  the  fellows  off.  The  next  day,  he  met 
the  same  number  of  men  dressed  as  Mussulmans.  They  6poke  of 
the  dangers  of  the  road,  and  claimed  the  officer's  protection.  But 
the  wily  old  man,  brandishing  his  sabre,  bade  them  be  off.  The 
fellowrs  disappeared  like  those  of  the  previous  day.  Towards 
evening  of  the  same  day,'the  wayfarer's  two  servants  met  a  third 
group  of  travellers,  six  in  number,  and  entered  into  conversation 
with  them.  But  the  Mogul  officer  ordered  the  travellers  to  fall  to 
his  rear,  and  desired  his  servants  to  hold  no  intercourse  with  the 
strangers.  On  the  third  day,  the  officer,  continuing  his  journey, 
arrived  on  a  desert  plain.  His  servants  were  some  way  behind, 
when  all  at  once  he  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  six  poor 
Mussulmans,  who  were  weeping  over  the  body  of  one  of  their 
comrades,  who  had,  they  said,  died  on  the  roadside.  The  men 
described  themselves  as  soldiers  of  Lahore,  returning  after  a  long 
absence  to  Lucknow,  to  visit  their  wives  and  children.  Their 
fellow-soldier,  they  alleged,  with  seeming  sorrow,  had  sunk  under 
the  fatigues  of  the  journey,  and  they  were  then  about  to  deposit 
him  in  the  newly-made  grave,  freshly  dug  with  their  hands.  But 
alas  !  poor  and  unlettered  as  they  were,  there  was  not  among  them 
one  capable  of  reading  the  prayers  of  the  Koran.  Would  the 
Mogul  officer  eternally  oblige  them  by  so  doing,  and  perform  a 
beneficent  act,  for  which  he  would  be  rewarded  in  this  world  and 
the  world  to  come  ?  He,  distrustful  hitherto,  could  not  resist  the 
appeal  made  to  his  religious  feelings,  and  dismounted  from  his 
noble  steed.  The  body,  meanwhile,  had  been  already  placed  in 
the  grave  after  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  Koran,  with  the  head 
turned  towards  Mecca.  A  carpet  was  immediately  spread  before 
the  Mogul  officer.  He  disemburdened  himself  of  all  his  arms — of 
his  sword,  and  of  his  pistols,  which  were  placed  aside.  Having 
washed  his  face  and  hands  to  purify  himself,  the  officer  commenced 
on  bending  knees  the  prayers,  which  were  for  a  moment  sobbingly 
followed  by  two  of  the  friends  of  the  supposed  deceased.  Mean- 
while, the  four  others,  on  a  signal,  attacked  the  officer,  cutting  him 
down  at  a  stroke.  The  two  servants  were  soon  overpowered,  tied 
to  their  master's  dead  body,  and  were  buried  alive  in  the  grave 
which  had  been  leisurely  prepared  for  the  purpose.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  the  six  travellers  of  the  tlrree  days  were  identical — 
were  one  and  the  same  men.  They  all  belonged  to  a  band  of 
Thugs  of  the  kingdom  of  Oude,  and,  finding  it  impossible  to  gain 
the  confidence  of  the  wary  traveller  by  honeyed  speeches,  they 
appealed  to  his  religious  feelings,  having  prepared  the  corpse  for 
the  nonce.  By  this  stratagem  they  obtained  money,  jewels,  and 
valuable  arms,  and,  under  guise  of  religion,  accomplished  their 
diabolical  purpose  with  a  refinement  of  cunning,  cruelty,  and 
treachery,  known  only  to  the  East. '  Such  arc  the  vile,  degraded, 
and  hypocritical  races,  false  to  the  core,  with  whom  Europeans 
have  to  deal  in  the  East.  The  secrecy  attending  Thuggee,  and 
the  strict  fidelity  of  the  confederates,  bound  by  religious  oaths  of 
the  most  solemn  character,  accounts  for  its  flourishing  so  many 
years  before  it  was  detected.  It  is  now  crushed  out,  and  will  here- 
after be  powerless  in  its  influence. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM    COMPANION. 


[Written  for  BaUou's  Pictorial.] 
EVENING    AND    NIGHT. 

DY  J.  W.  JAYSON. 

Afar  to  our  lionic,  in  the  twilight, 

Wo  turn  with  a  dim,  wistful  eye. 
And  the  ovouing  seems  sent  as  a  token 

To  warn  us  life's  night  draweth  nigh. 

Round  our  chimneys  the  home-loving  swallowa 

At  evening  conio  clustering  fast, 
And  like  them  our  hearts  and  our  footsteps 

Turn  back  to  our  hearthstones  at  last. 

The  violet  droops  at  the  sundown, 

The  lily,  too,  lowers  its  crest, 
The  rose  folds  its  leaves  on  its  bosom. 

With  a  whisper  of  prayer  and  of  rest. 

An  emblem  of  purity,  spotless, 

The  moon  rises  lustrous  and  whito  j 

The  stars  gather  slowly  around  her, 
And  evening  is  lost  in  the  night. 

Sweet  sleep  in  her  soft  arms  enfolds  us, 
And  soothes  all  our  sorrows  to  rest, 

As  a  young  mother  fondles  at  evening 
Her  first-born  that  wails  on  her  breast. 

0,  beautiful  Night!    Mid  thy  stillness, 

To  sorrow  it  oftentime  seems 
That  the  better  and  holier  spirits 

Are  whispering  to  us  in  dreams ! 

Whispering  rest  to  the  weary, 

And  peace  to  the  penitent  heart: 
Gazing  wistfully  down  on  the  dreamer, 

And  turning,  as  loth  to  depart. 

O  Night!  a  good  losson  thou  teachest — 
That  everything  works  for  the  best; 

E'en  that  hour  which  seem3  coldest  and  darkest, 
Is  sent  us  for  quiet  and  rest. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  POOR-HOUSE  BRIDAL. 

BY    A.    B.    HOKTON. 

Being  a  lover  of  all  that  is  wild  and  romantic  in  nature,  and 
having  also  a  passion  for  sea-side  wanderings,  I  usually  select 
some  place  which  combines  these  two  requisites  to  my  enjoyment 
and  there  seek  in  the  summer  mouths  to  recruit  powers  which  a 
close  application  to  business  all  the  rest  of  the  year  has  in  a  great 
measure  debilitated.  Of  a  rather  curious  and  inquisitive  turn  of 
mind,  I  never  hesitate  to  question  in  regard  to  anything  which 
may  chance  to  attract  my  attention,  and  it  is  the  following  out  of 
such  a  disposition  that  gave  me  the  items  that  form  the  foundation 
for  the  following  sketch. 

It  was  at  the  latter  part  of  one  of  my  summer  stays  in  a  small 
seaport  town,  that  I  one  day  received  an  invitation  to  join  a  party 
of  ladies  and  gents,  composed  in  part  of  sojourners  like  myself, 
and  natives  of  the  place,  who  proposed  to  stroll  into  the  adjacent 
woods  in  search  of  berries,  which  there  abounded  in  great  pro- 
fusion. The  road  to  the  destined  spot  was  rough  and  uneven, 
and  led  round  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  town  very  near  the 
beach.  As  it  made  a  gradual  turn  to  the  right  and  farther  inland, 
it  passed  upwards  to  the  woods,  which  were  located  some  hun- 
dreds of  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  An  old  and  rather  dilap- 
idated house  situated  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  way  arrested 
my  attention,  not  so  much  from  its  appearance,  which  was  singu- 
lar enough,  as  from  the  figure  of  a  young  and  very  beautiful  female 
who  stood  in  the  doorway  gazing  earnestly  out  seaward,  and  seem- 
ingly intent  on  watching  an  object  far  out  upon  the  water,  which 
object  must  have  been  a  boat  containing  something  near  and  dear 
to  her,  if  one  might  judge  from  the  anxious  look  that  pervaded  her 
countenance.  In  stature  she  was  slightly  above  the  medium 
height,  and  as  she  stood  partly  reclining  against  the  door-post,  to 
enable  her  better  to  steady  the  glass  through  which  she  was  "looking, 
she  presented  at  once  a  graceful  and  interesting  appearance.  Her 
hair  was  a  deep  rich  brown,  and  hung  straight  down  her  neck  and 
shoulders.  Her  dress  was  a  neat-fitting  white  tunic,  finished  out 
by  a  skirt  composed  of  dark  brown  merino,  and  looked  in  excel- 
lent keeping  witli  the  rural  appearance  of  everything  around  her. 
As  she  withdrew  the  glass,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  fine  clear  eye, 
something  between  a  hazel  and  blue  in  color ;  but  the  moment  she 
observed  herself  regar-ded  she  withdrew  into  the  house,  closing  the 
door  behind  her. 

"  Who  resides  in  that  old  house  ?"  I  queried  of  one  of  the  older 
members  of  the  party. 

"  That  ?     "Why,  my  dear  sir,  that  is  the  poor-house." 

"  The  poor-house  I  You  do  not  mean  to  say  the  town's  poor 
are  kept  there  t" 

"Yes." 

"And  that  lovely  woman — " 

"Has  charge  of  them.  That  is,  she  assists  her  father,  who  is 
employed  by  the  town." 

"But  how  could  one  so  delicate  in  appearance,  and  so  beautiful 
too,  ever  make  up  her  mind  to  inhabit  such  a  gloomy  old  pile  as 
that,  and  voluntarily  surround  herself  with  such  associates  as  are 
commonly  inmates  of  a  poor-house?" 

"Well,  squire,  the  story  is  not  a  very  long  one,  and  if  it  would 
please  you,  you  shall  have  it,  that  is,  after  we  have  got  through 
v/ith  the  business  of  the  day.  But  come,  the  ladies  will  certainly 
think  us  ungullant  to  have  tallied  so  far  behind  them." 

Accordingly  we  hurried  on  to  join  the  rest  of  the  party,  when 


just  as  wo  were  nearing  them,  being  about  half  way  up  tho  hill, 
my  companion  stepped  on  to  a  broad  flat  rock,  and  laying  his 
hand  upon  my  arm,  pointed  down  toward  tho  beach,  which  now 
lay  far  beneath  us  and  upon  which  tho  foam-crested  waves  shook 
off  their  snowy  caps  and  again  retired  among  tho  rocks  for  afrosh 
supply. 

"  Seo,"  said  ho,  "sec  that  boat." 

■I  looked  in  the  direction  indicated,  and  saw  a  boat  in  which  a 
thick-set,  compactly-built  young  man  was  seated,  plying  his  oars 
vigorously.  As  he  neared  the  beach  he  drew  his  oars,  and  watch- 
ing the  opportunity  rode  in  on  one  of  the  breakers  which  landed 
him  upon  the  shore,  and  then  springing  out,  with  the  end  of  a 
coil  in  his  hand  and  passing  it  around  a  stake,  in  much  less  time 
than  it  takes  to  relate  it  the  boat  was  safe  from  the  receding  water. 
"By  heaven!"  I  ejaculated,  "that  is  the  handsomest  tiling  in 
boating  I  have  ever  seen  done !" 

"And  that  is  the  betrothed  of  the  young  lady  we  saw  at  the  old 
house  down  yonder,"  said  my  friend. 

The  company  of  the  ladies  proved  a  barrier  to  further  gratifica- 
tion of  my  curiosity  on  the  instant,  and  I  waited  impatiently  the 
hour  of  returning,  as  I  was  anxious  to  learn  the  story,  if  there  was 
any,  connected  with  these  two,  whom  my  imagination  had  magni- 
fied into  a  hero  and  heroine  equal  to  any  of  those  about  whom  I 
had  read  cither  in  history  or  romance.  After  returning  home,  my 
friend  came  to  my  rooms  at  an  early  hour,  and  having  ordered  a 
supply  of  cigars  and  other  things  requisite  to  make  him  comfort- 
able and  communicative,  ho  entertained  me  with  the  following  in- 
cidents, which  I  shall  allow  him  to  tell  in  his  own  way. 

"  The  old  house  we  passed  this  afternoon  was  built  and  used  as 
a  poor-house  many  years  previous  to  my  remembrance,  and  I 
recollect  playing  about  it  iu  my  youth  in  company  with  the  other 
boys  of  the  village.  We  sought  out  this  particular  place  for  a 
play-ground  because  the  keeper  of  the  house  was  a  kind,  benevo- 
lent-dispositioncd  man,  who,  instead  of  speaking  harshly  to  us, 
would  rather  lend  us  a  helping  hand  to  any  innocent  amusement" 
we  saw  fit  to  engage  in.  As  time  passed  and  we  developed  into 
boys  of  the  larger  growth,  we  abandoned  our  childish  sports  and 
neglected  also  the  locale  that  had  been  their  theatre.  Most  of  my 
comrades  Fought  their  fortunes  outside  the  village  ;  but  for  myself, 
always  finding  business  enough  here,  I  had  no  occasion  to  leave. 
Once  in  a  while  I  used  to  visit  Mr.  Preston  at  the  poor-house,  and 
occasionally  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  sylph-like  little  creature  whom 
her  father  affectionately  called  Addie.  As  she  grew  up  and  be- 
came large  enough  to  mingle  with  the  other  girls  in  the  village, 
she  was  sent  to  the  town  school ;  but  an  aristocratic  feeling,  for 
which  as  a  town  I  believe  we  arc  not  altogether  undistinguished, 
and  which,  being  part  and  parcel  of  the  parents  is  inherited  also  in 
the  children,  prevented  their  associating  with  her  because  she  was 
born  in  a  poor-house. 

"  With  holy  horror  they  regarded  her  sweet,  pensive  face  as  she 
came  every  day  to  the  village  school  and  took  her  place,  which 
she  had  nobly  earned,  at  the  head  of  the  class ;  but  neither  her 
beauty,  her  kindly  disposition,  nor  her  loving  spirit,  had  the  effect 
to  do  away  the  feeling  engendered  against  her  by  the  accident  of 
birth,  and  she  found  herself  in  those  moments  of  leisure  which  the 
brief  forenoon  and  afternoon  recesses  afforded,  left  quite  alone  to 
her  meditations  and  the  companionship  of  her  own  thoughts. 
Such  an  experience  could  not  fail  to  awaken  powers  in  her  mind 
which  afforded  her  greater  pleasure  than  the  most  abundant  asso- 
ciation would  have  done  ;  and  it  was  thus  she  grew  up.  The  same 
feeling  that  prevented  the  boys  from  associating  with  her  at  school 
kept  them  away  from  her  home — for  it  was  home  to  her  though  it 
was  a  poor  house — and  so  she  lived,  as  she  had  done  at  school, 
within  herself.  If  she  wished  to  walk  in  the  woods  to  gather 
berries,  or  ramble  upon  tho  beach  and  watch  the  waves  as  they 
rolled  one  after  another  over  the  beach,  she  went  alone  and  unat- 
tended. That  she  felt  lonely  at  times  was  unquestionable,  but 
that  she  preferred  her  solitude  to  the  gabble  of  uncongenial  minds 
was  equally  so. 

"  It  was  near  the  close  of  a  pleasant  afternoon.  The  day  had 
been  unusually  fair,  but  as  the  night  came  on  the  wind  drew  out 
to  the  eastward,  and  clouds,  dark,  ominous  and  threatening,  gath- 
ered in  great  black  folds,  portending  a  wild  night.  As  the  twi- 
light faded  out  in  the  western  sky,  which  was  still  clear  and  shone 
with  a  brighter  hue  in  contrast  to  the  frowning  appearance  of  the 
orient,  and  night  drew  her  sable  curtains  still  closer  down,  the 
wind  arose  and  rang  its  hoarse,  angry  notes  over  the  woodland 
tops  and  up  the  nigged  side  of  the  great  hill  in  tho  lap  of  which 
the  old  poor-house  building  was  located.  John  Preston  came  to 
the  door  and  looked  out  seaward  where  the  wind  was  driving  in 
the  mist  and  lashing  the  waves  into  a  foam.  Addie  stood  timidly 
behind  him  to  hear  his  opinion  of  the  weather;  for  she  well  knew 
his  long  experience  would  enable  him  to  judge  correctly. 

" ( I  hope  there  is  nothing  on  the  coast  to  which  harm  may  come 
to-night,'  he  said,  endeavoring  lo  peer  through  the  darkness  winch 
was  every  moment  growing  denser ;  '  though  it  may  be  otherwise. 
I  will  go,  down  to  the  cliff  at  ten  o'clock  and  build  a  bright  fire, 
■  and  if  need  be  keep  it  replenished  through  the  night.' 
" '  And  may  I  not  attend  thee,  dear  father  V 
"'Nay,  girl.     Do  thou  retire  to  bed,  for  thou  art  too  frail  to 
brave  the   storms  of  such  a  night  as  this.     I  will  keep  faithful 
watch  lest  some  strange  vessel  may  come  upon  the  coast,  which 
God  grant  they  may  not!     But  if  so  it  be,  they  shall  find  the  help- 
ing hand  of  John  Preston  to  their  assistance.' 

"  As  the  old  man  ceased  speaking,  the  rain  began  to  patter  down 
in  small  drops,  and  as  he  could  discern  nothing  through  the  gloom, 
he  took  Addie's  delicate  baud  withiu  his  own  and  retired  within 
doors.  In  less  than  an  hour  the  storm  broke  forth  in  all  its  resist- 
less fury,  and  the  rain  poured  down  in  torrents.  Tho  lightning 
flashed  almost  incessantly,  and  the  roaring  thunder  as  it  pealed 


out  with  terrific  voice  terrified  the  heart  of  old  John  lumself,  in- 
ured as  he  had  been  from  early  boyhood  to  braving  every  kind 
of  weather.  By  ten  o'clock  the  rain  had  ceased  falling,  though  at 
intervals  the  thunder  boomed  out  and  the  lightning  flashed  vivid- 
ly as  ever.  Wrapped  in  a  stout  sea-coat,  the  old  man  ventured 
out  for  the  cliff  upon  which  he  had  proposed  building  the  beacon 
fire,  but  the  wind  blew  with  such  force  as  to  render  every  attempt 
to  do  so  unavailing,  and  ho  again  returned  to  the  house.  Seating 
himself  in  a  comfortable  posture,  he  lit  his  pipe  and  began  reflect- 
ing on  the  probable  effects  of  the  storm,  and  occasionally  dozing 
a  few  moments.  Two  or  three  hours  had  passed  thus,  when  sud- 
denly the  old  man  started  from  his  chair,  and  going  to  the  window 
listened  intently.  The  dull,  heavy  booming  of  a  gun  came  across 
the  water  and  was  lost  in  the  echo  of  the  surrounding  hills. 

" '  That  is  not  thunder  !'  he  exclaimed,  as  he  lit  the  lantern  and 
hurried  out  to  the  cliff.  As  he  gained  tho  summit,  a  flash  of 
lightning  revealed  to  his  inquiring  eye  a  vessel  struggling  in  the 
trough  of  the  sea  and  endeavoring  to  beat  off  shore.  'It's  of  no 
use,'  he  said,  aloud ;  '  their  doom  is  scaled,  I  will  try  and  build 
another  fire.' 

"  This  time  he  was  successful,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  bright, 
curling  flames  threw  up  their  lurid  glare  upon  the  sky,  giving  the 
crew  of  the  ill-fated  vessel  to  know  that  there  was  some  one  on 
shore  aware  of  their  perilous  position.  John  Preston  returned  to 
the  house  and  rousing  Adelaide,  who  had  lain  down  without  dis- 
robing herself,  bade  her  prepare  everything  necessary  for  the  com- 
fort and  relief  of  those  who  might  chance  to  be  saved  from  the 
wreck,  which  seemed  to  be  the  inevitable  fate  of  the  vessel,  while 
he  proceeded  to  call  the  assistance  of  the  nearest  neighbors  to  aid 
him  in  case  the  wreck  should  come  ashore  where  they  could  reach 
it.  Meantime,  the  vessel,  which  was  a  full-rigged  brig,  struggled 
powerfully  with  the  elements  above  and  below,  but  to  no  purpose. 
The  beacon  light  upon  the  cliff  had  been  replenished  as  often  as 
it  burned  away,  and  served  them  some,  but  aside  from  this  no 
other  assistance  could  be  rendered,  and  the  vessel  rapidly  nearing 
the  shore  was  hurled  in  among  the  rocks  by  the  resistless  force  of 
the  -waves,  and  broke  up  almost  immediately.  Every  exertion 
was  made  to  save  the  passengers  and  crew,  but  with  the  exception 
of  three  they  found  a  watery  grave.  Two  of  these  had  been  pas- 
sengers on  board  of  the  brig,  while  it  was  very  evident  the  third, 
though  quite  young,  was  one  of  the  crew.  The  two  former  were  so 
far  recovered  the  next  day  as  to  be  able  to  give  some  account  of  tho 
vessel  and  themselves,  and  in  three  days  afterwards  left  their  hos- 
pitable friends.  The  young  man,  on  the  contrary,  had  been  so 
severely  injured  his  recovery  was  considered  doubtful,  and  his 
companions  left  him  with  the  firm  conviction  that  he  would  be 
kindly  cared  for.  For  days  and  weeks  he  lay  upon  his  bed  with 
no  knowledge  of  where  he  was,  his  mind  dwelling  upon  the  fear- 
ful scenes  through  which  he  had  passed,  or  uttering  mysterious 
sentences  hard  to  be  understood  by  his  kind  attendants.  From 
the  time  he  was  first  brought  to  the  house  Addie  had  left  his  bed- 
side only  long  enough  to  take  her  meals  or  catch  a  few  moments' 
sleep.  With  all  the  tenderness  and  gentleness  of  the  female  mind 
had  she  watched  over  him,  and  her  heart  beat  lighter  and  her 
spirit  grew  more  joyous  as  his  pulse  grew  firmer  and  the  vital 
forces  of  his  system  increased  in  strength.  With  such  care  health 
returned.  Chaos  was  driven  from  the  brain,  and  for  the  first  time 
the  young  man  began  to  inquire  about  himself  and  the  fate  of  his 
companions.  At  the  sound  of  his  voice  as  it  uttered  these,  tho 
first  rational  words  he  had  spoken,  Addie  left  the  window  from 
which  she  had  been  watching  the  boats  out  in  the  bay,  and  came 
to  his  bedside.  The  sight  of  a  face  so  lovely  as  hers,  coupled 
with  the  tones  of  her  very  musical  voice,  startled  him,  and  making 
a  motion  for  some  drink  he  was  again  left  alone.  The  cordial  re- 
vived him,  and  calling  her  back  again  he  learned  from  her  own 
sweet  lips  the  fate  of  vessel  and  crew,  and  the  circumstances  of 
his  own  salvation  from  a  watery  grave.  In  return  for  her  kind- 
ness he  promised  to  reveal  his  own  history  to  her  as  soon  as  he 
should  become  strong  enough.  The  regular  visits  of  the  village 
doctor,  but  more  particularly  the  attention  of  his  excellent  nurse, 
had  the  effect  to  restore  him  to  something  like  his  pristine  strength 
and  vigor.  Taking  a  stroll  out  upon  the  beach  one  afternoon, 
accompauied  by  the  gentle  girl  whose  almost  constant  attendance 
upon  him  there  was  still  some  excuse  for,  they  seated  themselves 
upoa  a  broad  flat  rock  elevated  a  few  feet  above  the  sea,  and  found 
amusement  in  watching  the  white  sails  that  were  skimming  over 
the  water  in  the  far  distance  like  things  of  life. 

'"It  is  very  beautiful,  I  tliink,'  said  Adelaide,  withdrawing  her 
eyes  from  the  sea  and  turning  them  full  upon  her  companion's 
face,  '  to  sit  and  gaze  out  upon  the  water,  as  I  have  done  from 
this  very  spot  almost  every  pleasant  day  in  summer  for  many 
years.' 

" '  Indeed,  it  must  be,'  returned  her  companion ;  '  and  such 
scenes  and  associations  must  have  imbued  your  mind  with  a  strong 
love  of  ocean  life.' 

" '  So  they  have,  and  also  with  a  feeling  of  respect  amounting 
almost  to  reverence  for  those  who  brave  its  dangers,  either  for 
profit  or  pleasure.  In  the  wild  and  romantic  history  of  the  sons 
of  the  ocean  I  have  always  found  a  pleasure,  and  am  at  this  mo- 
ment reminded  of  the  promise  you  made  to  reveal  your  own  to  me. 
Do  you  not  now  feel  able  to  relate  it?' 

"  The  young  man  did  not  reply  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then 
reluctantly  said : 

"  '  Yes,  I  will  tell  you,  though  it  is  far  different  from  anything 
you  have  anticipated,  I  think.  I  was  born  in  New  York  city,  of 
wealthy  parents,  and  reared  in  all  the  luxury  of  city  life.  During 
my  boyhood  all  my  leisure  hours  from  school  were  consumed 
about  the  piers  or  in  playing  on  board  the  different  ships,  some  of 
which  were  partly  or  wholly  owned  by  my  father.  Iu  this  way, 
and  by  associating  with  the  generous  souls  to  be  found  on  ship- 
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board,  I  acquired  an  Irreiutiblo  dosiro  to  go  to  bob.  My  father 
and  olio  my  mother  utrongly  objected  at  first,  but  finding  my  res- 
olution unalterablOj  coasod  opposing  my  wishes  and  rendered  mo 
every  assistance  in  tlicir  power.  In  a  short  time  I  was  ready  for 
sea,  with  my  trunk  well  lilted  with  suitable  clothing,  a  few  books, 
among  which  were  a  Bible  and  hymn-book,  which  my  dear,  good 
mother  mado  mo  promise  faithfully  to  rend.  Thus  fitted  out,  I 
went  on  board  one  of  my  father's  rossols  and  startod  on  my  fintt 
voyage.  Without  any  particularly  important  advonturo  this  voy- 
age was  accomplished,  as  was  also  another,  in  perfect  safety;  hut 
the  third,  in  which  I  ombnrkod  in  the  brig,  brought  me  to  my 
present  situation*' 

'"And  your  father,'  said  Adelaide,  thoughtfully,  'in  he  still 
ali  to  V 

"  '  indeed,  I  hopo  no.  I  should  have  had  letters  from  him  long 
ere  thin.' 

"  '  (),  wo  havo  letters  for  you  at  the  house,  hut  you  liavo  not  as 
ye!  Iii'cn  ul.lc  U<  peniHn  them.  Let  us  walk  towards  home.  Your 
father  in  very  rich,  I  Btipposo,  to  own  vessels  and  Mend  out  cargoes.' 

"  '  lie  is  SO  called.  But  what  in  wealth,  and  what  are  Ua  uhch, 
If  not  to  bring  happiness  1  And  failing  to  do  this,  Addie,  it  is  as 
nought,  and  one  better  have  poverty  with  all  hi  vexations  and 
trials.' 

"  At  this  moment  the  liousu  was  reached,  and  leaving  William 
to  the  perusal  of  his  letters,  Adelaide  retired  to  her  own  room,  and 
securing  the  door,  gave  vent  to  a  Hood  of  tears.  Why  did  she 
weep,  and  what  could  have  caused  the  hot  tears  to  course  bo  rap- 
idly down  her  chooks  ?  Her  heart  was  full  of  emotions  that  had 
slumbered  quietly  there  since  tho  days  of  her  leaving  school,  but 
which,  within  a  short  half  hour,  had  been  all  aroused  again,  and 
it  once  moro  came  homo  to  her  mind  with  greater  force  than  ever 
that  she  had  been  bom  ill  a  poor-honso.  But  what  had  all  this  to 
do  with  hor  recent  walk  1  Much  every  way.  She  had  found  dur- 
ing the  time  in  ■which  she  had  hung  over  the  young  stranger,  nurs- 
ing him  with  so  much  care  and  tenderness,  and  being  constantly 
with  him  during  his  convalescence,  that  his  sociotj'  was  quite  essen- 
tial to  her  happiness,  and  she  felt  that  she  loved  him.  Though  ho 
had  never  said  in  so  many  words  that  he  loved  her,  yet  she  thought 
Iiis  eyes  had  often  enough  told  her  the  glad  story ;  but  now  it 
seemed  as  if  there  was  bctweou  them  an  insurmountable  barrier. 

"  'Ho  is  rich — of  a  wealthy  family,'  she  exclaimed,  as  she  laid 
her  head  upon  tho  pillow,  '  and  I,  born  and  reared  in  a  poor-houso, 
continually  surrounded  by  the  most  miserable  associations,  how 
shall  1  expect  a  return  of  that  lovo  which  my  heart  tells  me  has 
gone  out  towards  liim  V  And  again  she  renewed  tho  tears,  and 
finally  fell  asleep,  exhausted  by  tho  violenco  of  hor  own  emotions. 


Seven  weeks  passed  away,  and  William  Archer  found  himself 
so  far  recovered  as  to  be  enabled  to  undertake  the  journey  to  his 
fricuds.  He  was  now  nearly  as  hearty  and  rugged  as  at  any  pre- 
vious time  in  his  life,  and  anticipated  great  pleasure  in  again 
reaching  home.  These  seven  weeks  to  himself  and  Addic  had 
passed  rapidly  away,  for  tho  two  had  taken  scarce  n  thought  of 
anything  save  each  other,  and  now  that  they  were  to  separate,  a 
feeling  of  sadness  had  taken  possession  of  them.  The  large  flat 
rock  off  at  tho  right  hand  of  tho  house  had  been  the  daily  rosort 
of  tho  two  ;  for  there  they  could  sit  and  talk  or  read  without  inter- 
ruption, or  amuse  themselves  with  looking  at  the  various  crafts 
that  passed  in  view,  or  in  listening  to  tho  grand  old  music  of  tho 
■waves  as  they  heat  and  dashed  upon  the  rocks.  Here  they  were 
seated  tho  evening  previous  to  the  day  on  which  William  was  to 
take  his  doparture.  It  was  a  beautiful  evening,  and  as  the  sun- 
beams faded  out  in  tho  west  tho  twilight  deepened,  and  the  palo 
moon  threw  a  flood  of  mellow  light  upon  the  waves,  which  they 
seemed  to  embrace  in  their  watery  folds. 

"  '  To-morrow  I  leave  you,  Addic,  and  know  not  how  soon  wo 
may  meet  again.  I  trust  it  may  be  soon  ;  for  you  have  been  very 
kind  to  me,  and  to  the  attention  of  yourself  and  father  I  owe 
even-thing  of  Hfo  and  health  which  I  at  present  possess.  You 
will  not  feel  any  regret  at  my  doparturo!'  ho  added,  after  a  pause. 
"  Addic's  heart  beat  almost  audibly  as  she  essayed  to  speak. 
"  '  Time  has  passed  very  pleasantly  since  you  havo  been  with 
us,  and  we  would  gladly  have  you  prolong  your  visit.  I  am  sure 
that  my  father  would  bo  pleased  if  you  were  always  to  continue 
with  us.' 

"  '  And  you,  Acidic,  would  you  not  also  be  pleased  ?  Do  you 
know,'  he  continued,  placing  one  arm  about  her  waist  and  taking 
ono  of  her  delicato  hands  within  his  own,  *  do  you  know  that  I  am 
bound  here  by  ties  that,  now  I  think  of  leaving,  seem  very  hard 
to  break  ?  It  is  so,  and  you,  you,  dear  Addic,  are  the  object. 
Say  that  I  may  hopo  that  tho  heart,  whoso  beatings  I  can  oven 
now  feel  against  my  side,  is  miuc,  wholly  and  irrevocably,  and  I 
6hall  go  happy  and  contented.' 

"  Tho  young  man  paused,  and  looked  into  the  beautiful  counte- 
nance of  tho  girl,  their  eyes  mot,  and  throwing  her  head  upon  his 
shoulder,  sho  whispered : 

"  '  My  heart  was  long  since  thine.' 

"  A  long  time  sat  they  thus  in  silence,  each  overcome  with  their 
own  emotions,  until  the  heavy  damp  of  the  mist  and  dew  com- 
pelled them  to  return  to  the  house. 

"  The  next  morning  William  took  his  departure  for  home.  As 
ho  had  told  Adelaide,  his  friends  were  wealthy,  but  money  had  not 
destroyed  their  liberality  of  mind  or  nobility  of  soul.  Their  pride 
was  not  paramount  to  the  happiness  of  those  endeared  to  them  by 
tho  tendercst  of  earthly  ties ;  and  wheu  on  arriving  at  his  home 
tho  young  man  related  the  circumstances  of  the  shipwreck,  his 
rescue  from  the  breakers,  the  kindness  of  the  old  man,  coupled 
with  tho  tender  care  of  the  girl,  and  that  for  all  this,  added  to  a 
thousand  charms  of  mind  and  person,  he  loved  Adelaide  Preston, 
thoy  did  not  inqniro  '  h  sho  wealthy  t  docs  she  movo  in  fashion- 


able circlcn  ?'  Their  qui  tioni  were,  'Is  she  a  suitable  compan- 
ion 1  and  is  your  lore  reciprocated  V  These  ull-im|H»rtaut  con- 
sjdoratlons  wore  of  greater  moment  than  money  or  tbo  asJitoaaey 

Of  birth,  and  bidding  oil  BOH  be  aiKurcd  of  these,  Mr.  Archer 
bade  him  go  on. 

"  After  a  few  weeks'  stay  at  home,  William  returned  to  the  old 

pour-lious.j  with  tli--  j-. vliil  news  that  bin  pflVBUti  WK 

to  hia  union  with  the  daughter  of  a  poor  man.  It  iras  toon  ru- 
mored  about  town  thut  Adelaide  Pre  (ton  was  about  to  wed  a  poor 
shiftless  bailor  who  bud  been  cast  awny  upon  the  beach  and  taken 
into  tbo  family  out  of  pity.  Everybody  wondered  at  this,  but 
more  so  at  the  magnificent  dwelling  which  was  being  crocti  d,  and 
which  in  now  completely  finished  and  furnished  throughout.  You 
remember  seeing  it  a  little  further  up  the  hill  from  tin;  pOOrrllOUM. 
This  is  to  bo  tho  numincr  residence  of  William  ami  his  bride. 
Ono  week  from  to-night  they  are  to  bo  married,  and  if  you  will 
continue  in  town  until  that  time  1  promise  you  an  invitation  to 
tho  wedding." 


One  week  later,  and  having  brushed  and  primmed  np  as  much 
as  my  old-bachelor  tflitos  would  lead  mo  to,  I  took  my  way,  tn 
company  with  my  friend,  toward  the  poor-honso.  It  was  u.  very 
brighl  pleasant  evening,  the  moon  was  about  an  hour  high,  crown- 
ing everything  with  its  flooding  Light,  and  as  we  ucarcd  tho  house 
the  strains  of  a  guitar  caught  my  cur,  and  I  stopped  to  listen. 
Tho  time  and  place,  as  well  ns  the  anticipation  of  tho  ceremonies 
about  to  transpire,  wore  calculated  to  impress  me  with  tho  most 
pleasurable  emotions,  but  when  this  music  came  and  the  voices  of 
the  bride  and  bridegroom,  as  my  friend  informed  mo  they  wcro, 
broke  out  upon  the  air,  it  electrified  my  whole  system,  and  I  felt 
like  one  sinking  to  a  gentle  slumber.  As  we  came  up  to  tho  old 
porch,  in  which  Adelaide  and  William  with  a  few  other  friends 
were  bitting,  they  arose  and  gave  us  a  hearty  salutation,  for  my 
friend  was  a  great  favorite  with  them.  As  my  gaze  fell  upon  tho 
bridesgroom  1  gave  an  involuntary  start. 

"  Great  heavens  !"  I  cried  ;  "  can  this  bo  true  ?" 

"  Thero  is  nothing  moro  bo,"  ho  exclaimed,  and  in  a  second 
more  wo  were  in  each  other's  orms. 

Ho  was  an  old  college  chum  with  whom  I  had  roomed  at  the 
university  for  more  than  three  years,  but  of  whom,  after  leaving 
college,  I  had  lost  sight  until  now. 

There  wcro  but  few  of  the  town's  people  present,  but  very  many 
from  New  York  and  other  places,  who  were  friends  of  William 
and  his  father,  and  who  were  highly  pleased  with  the  novelty  and 
romance  of  tho  thing,  but  more  so  with  tho  loveliness  and  beauty 
of  the  gentlo  being  with  whom  he  was  about  to  be  united.  Tho 
ceremonies  wcro  short  and  impressive,  and  soon  concluded,  but  it 
was  a  late  hour  that  night  before  festivities  ceased  and  quiet  once 
more  reigned  through  the  old  house.  I  left  the  place  the  next  day, 
and  every  summer  when  business  allows  my  absence,  there  ib  a 
bed  and  good  cheer  for  mo  at  the  new  house  upon  the  hill,  and  I 
there  spend  many  happy  hours  ;  and  despite  what  the  little  aristo- 
crats of  the  town  said  about  it  in  tiie  onset,  I  am  always  happy  in 
the  reflection  of  having  attonded  The  Poou-housb  Bridal. 


AUSTRALIAN  LIFE. 

Take  any  day  of  Australian  life.  ,  Yon  come  home  after  a  hard, 
dusty  day's  work,  and  you  long  for  a  quiet  evening  with  your  wife 
and  children,  such  as  you  could  get  once  in  dsar  old  England. 
When  you  sit  down  to  dinner,  which  your  wife  has  had  to  cook 
and  your  children  to  prepare  for,  you  see  the  partner  of  your  do- 
mestic joys  with  a  face,  from  flea  and  mosquito  bites,  like  a  bottle 
of  prize  strawberries  at  Chiswick — a  pleasant  object  to  contem- 
plate of  an  evening.  During  your  dinner  you  are  tormented  with 
flies  and  bitten  by  fleas  ;  your  very  slice  of  roast  mutton  on  your 
plate,  before  you  have  time  to  dispose  of  it,  is  blown  by  the  yellow 
bottle  full  of  live  maggots;  you  pour  out  and  drink  half  your  pale 
ale,  and  in  a  moment  your  glass  is  crammed  with  ten  thousand 
debauched  flies,  who  die  in  drunken  happiness.  You  call  in  your 
children ;  they  come,  looking  squalid,  pale  and  jaded ;  no  rosy 
checks  here ;  your  help  your  wife  to  put  away  the  things,  and  then 
sit  down  with  flies,  fleas*  and  mosquitoes,  a  mottle-faced  wife,  irri- 
table children,  and  your  own  pleasant  reflections.  You  may  havo 
made  a  very  fortunate  speculation  that  day;  but  it  takes  a  vast 
amount  of  money  to  compensate  you  for  so  mucb  domestic  mis- 
cry.  When  you  retire  to  bed  it  will  be  only  to  a  second  torture  of 
fleas  and  other  vermin,  and  you  will  pass  a  restless,  feverish, 
sleepless  night ;  your  children  will  cry  and  call  for  mama  half 
the  njght  long,  and  you  will  get  up  to  another  day  of  speculation, 
gain  or  loss,  a  jaded"  wife,  tired  children,  and  thorough  discomfort. 
Hence  it  is  not  just  of  those  people  who  write  books  for  tho  pur- 
pose of  inducing  emigration  to  Australia  to  give  an  estimato  only 
of  the  milk  and  honey  the  country  offers.  We  believe  a  great 
quantity  of  the  household  milk  to  be  sour,  and  most  of  its  honey 
nought  but  gall  and  bitterness. — New  Quarterly  Review. 


SENSATIONS  IN  AND  AFTER  BATTLE. 

An  extract  from  a  letter  written  from  the  camp  at  Delhi  by 
Corporal  Woodward,  of  the  carbineers,  supplies  a  graphic  pieco 
of  word  painting :  "  My  dear  parents,  it  is  a  strange  feeling  that 
comes  over  a  man  on  the  field  of  battle.  Nothing  seems  to  daunt 
you,  and  death  is  the  last  of  one's  thoughts ;  but  when  the  enemy 
has  been  repulsed,  and  you  are  once  more  in  your  camp,  and  look 
back  on  what  you  havo  seen  and  done,  it  makes  a  man  shudder 
and  bis  Mood  run  cold.  You  look  round  and  miss  your  next  bed- 
fellow, and  many  more  who  were  companions  in  the  same  tent. 
True,  you  are  safe ;  but  how  long  you  will  remain  so  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say ;  and  thus  ruminating  and  wearied  with  fatigue  you 
fall  asleep,  dressed  as  you  are,  with  the  rein  of  your  horso  thrown 
over  your  arm  ;  and  your  mind  wanders  back  to  home  and  to  those 
that  are  dear  to  you  !  Then  the  enemy  makes  another  attack  in 
the  night,  and  off*  we  go,  cutting  away  like  mad  in  the  dark, 
amongst  shot  and  shell,  one  man  after  another  falling  away  from 
your  side,  and  horses  fall  from  under  you,  and  you  still  without  a 
scar.  Providence  seems,  so  far,  to  have  favored  me,  for  I  have 
been  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  all  through." 


\  HERB  USE  WKDDUKL 

It  was  in  the  Pare  we  met  with  our  tir*t  specimen  of  a  Bcroaiso 
wedding,  the  og  been  refreshing  Itself  at  the  restau- 

rant near  the  iron  welL     First  canu  a  fiddler,  who  preceded  the 
bridal  procoMion,  nod  byaxtisde  bow  and  polka  music,  evoked 
I  sundry  involuntary  capers  en  patataU  from  his  male  folio w- 
Bach  peasant  broadcloth  and  the 

whitest  of  linen,  was  accompanied  by  a  dark-Uaiied,  solt-eyetf, 
brown-cheeked  friend  of  the  other  sex  ;  bcr  gay  Jichu  artistically 
folded  round  the  imo  I  hair,  ■  coquettish  knot  droo|»- 

ing  oyer  the  lefi  ear  and  it-  accompanying  ^<>U\  ornament.    Cer- 
ail  in  all  countries  ;  the  masculine  obduracies 

hen:    BCexm  i.-.l,  rapidly    melting    beneath    the    urtilN'ry  at 

each  elbow;  and  it  needed  no  star-gazer  toprodict  the  rapid  spread 
of  the  complaint  among  the  company.    'J  be  /  girl, 

plainly  dressed,  but  with  wcll-nrting  gloves  and  chassure,  and 
modest  orange  bio    omi  inl  looked  somewhat asnamed 

tier  rough  follower*;  while  the  hard-handed 
spouse  had  tbo  serious  aspect  of  a  man  who  has  been  and  done 
something  di 

But  the  fiddler  walked  creel,  with  a  fucc  as  unmoved  as  a  muto 
at  a  funeral;  hi*  mind,  doubtless,  soaring  above  such  pasting 
weaknesses,  and  wrapt  in  contemplation  of  the  fca*t  to  come. 
They  have  been  indulging  in  the  little  e  common  to 

i.  ntleman  bad  druuk  to  the  eternal  happi- 

ness of  his  be  I  fricuds,  Jean  and  Lizette,  in  red  wine, 

or  it  may  be  a  little  gloss  <-f  "  eau  de  VIC."  Each  lady  had  nipped 
aud  simpered  tte,"  or  " Forfeit 

Amour,    or  /  \ae,  into  with  rem  straggle, 

tin  drops  of  brandy,  not  more,  were  dropped  by  Pierre-  And 
then  they  will  go  Ipomc  and  dine  together;  and  in  the  evening, 
our  violinist's  arm  will  have  eight  bout™'  active  exercise;  there 
will  be  much  laughing  and  a  great  deal  of  love-making,  and  tho 
great  room  <<(  the  atwerge  will  l>c  crowded  to  the  door  with  sober, 
well-behaved  merrymakers.  Next  day  the  peasant's  life  of  frugal 
care  begins. — F.  Jl.  Johnson. 


A  SOUTH  AFRICAN  JUZfCfLK 

Next  morning,  by  climbing  the  highest  trees,  wc  could  sec  a 
fine  large  sheet  of  water,  but  surrounded  on  nl!  sides  by  the  tamo 
impenetrable  belt  of  reeds.  This  is  the  broad  part  of  the  river 
Chobcs  and  is  called  Zabeaa.  Two  tiee-eovered  islands  f< 
to  be  much  nearer  the  water  than  the  short  on  which  we  were,  so 
wc  made  an  attempt  to  get  to  them  first.  It  was  not  tbe  reeds 
alone  we  had  to  pass  through  ;  a  peculiar  serrated  grass,  which  at 
certain  angles  cut  the  hands  like  a  razor,  was  mingled  with  tho 
reed,  and  the  climbing  convolvulus,  with  stalks*  which  felt  as  strong 
a*  whip-cord,  bound  the  mass  together.  Wc  felt  like  pigmies  in 
it,  and  often  the  only  way  wc  could  get  on  was  by  both  of  us  lean- 
ing against  a  part  and  bending  it  down  till  wc  could  stand  upon 
it.  The  perspiration  streamed  off"  our  bodies,  and  as  the  sun  row 
lugh,  there  being  no  ventilation  among  the  reeds,  the  heat  was  sti- 
fling, and  the  water,  which  was  up  to  the  knees,  felt  agreeably 
refreshing.  After  some  hours'  toil  we  reached  one  of  the  islands. 
Here  wc  met  an  old  friend,  the  bramble  bu*h.  My  strong  molcsks 
were  quite  worn  through  at  the  knees,  and  the  leather  trousers  of 
ray  companion  were  torn  and  his  legs  bleeding.  Tearing  my 
handkerchief  in  two,  I  tied  the  pieces  round  my  knees,  and  then 
encountered  another  difficulty.  We  were  still  forty  or  fifty  yards 
from  the  clear  water,  but  now  we  were  opposed  by  great  masses  of 
papyrus,  which  are  like  palms  in  miniature,  eight  or  ten  feet  high 
and  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  These  were  laced  together 
by  twining  convolvulus  so  strongly  that  the  weight  of  both  of  ua 
could  not  make  way  into  the  clear  water.  At  last  we  fortunately 
found  a  passage  prepared  by  a  hippopotamus.  Eager,  as  soon  aa 
we  reached  the  island,  to  look  along  the  vista  Jo  clear  water,  I 
stepped  in  and  found  it  took  me  at  once  up  to  the  neck. — Dr.  Liv- 
ingstone's Missionary  Travels  in  South  Africa. 


Do  nothing  in  a  moment  of  wrathful  excitement.     Would  you 
put  to  sen  in  the  midst  of  a  tempest* 


A  MIRACLE. 

The  mention  of  almsgiving  recalls  a  somewhat  ludicrous  story 
of  modem  date,  where  a  most  inopportune  miracle  was  wrought. 
The  well-known  French  missionary,  1'ather  Bridaine,  was  always 
poor,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  gave  away  everything  he  had. 
One  night  he  asked  for  a  night's  lodging  of  the  curate  of  a  villago 
through,  which  he  passed,  and  the  worthy  man  having  ouly  ono 
bed  shared  it  with  him.  At  daybreak  Father  Bridaine  rose,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  and  went  to  say  bis  prayers  at  the  neighboring 
church.  Returning  from  bis  sacred  duty,  he  met  a  beggar,  who 
asked  an  alms.  "  Alas,  mv  friend,  I  have  nothing  1 ■  said  the 
good  priest,  mechanically  putting  his  hand  in  his  breeches  pocket, 
where,  to  his  astonishment,  he  found  something  hard  wrapped  up 
in  a  paper,  which  he  knew  he  had  not  left  there.  He  hastily  opened 
the  paper,  and,  seeing  four  crowns  in  it,  cried  out  that  it  was  a 
miracle !  He  gave  the  money  to  the  beggar,  and  hastened  into 
church  to  return  thanks  to  God.  The  cm-ate  soon  after  arrived 
there,  and  Father  Bridaine  related  the  miracle  with  the  greatest 
unction ;  the  curate  turned  pale,  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  and 
in  an  instant  perceived  that  Father  Bridaine,  in  getting  np  in  tho 
dark,  had  taken  the  wrong  pair  of  breeches  ;  he  had  performed  a 
miracle  with  the  curate's  crowns. 

A  REVOLUTION 
AMONG     THE     MAGAZINES. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  pay  thrxe  dollars  to  obtain  a  first  class,  ele- 
gantly illustrated  and  carefully  edited  Magazine,  filled  vita  original  reading 
of  tlic  most  entertaining  character. 

BALLOU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY 

has  opened  the  eyes  of  the  public  to  the  fact,  that  they  can  obtain  a  better 
Magazine  for  one  dollar  a  year  than  they  have  heretofore  been  charged  ma£S 
dollars  for. 

"TOO  CHEAP!    TOO  CHEAP II" 

cry  tho  old  fogy  publishers.  "  How  can  a  Magazine,  containing  one  hundred 
pages  of  original  matter,  and  eortt  or  nrrT  illustrations  in  each  number,  b« 
afforded  for  OSB  dollar  a  year,  or  at  ten  cents  by  the  single  numberf^ 

VERY    EASI  LY    DONE! 

Step  into  oar  publishing  and  printing-house,  and  observe  our  facilities  for 
doing  business,  and  the  heavy  edition  we  print — 90,000  copies — and  you  will 
understand  how  it  is  done,  and  that  It  pays  handsomely. 

is  printed  on  the  finest  of  paper,  being  the  cheapest  Magazine  in  the  world, 
and  containing  more  original  matter  than  any  other.  Never  meddling  with 
political,  sectional  or  sectarian  questions,  its  aim  is  to  make  home  cheerful 
and  happy.  Just  such  a  work  as  any  father,  brother. or  friend  would  intro- 
duce to  the  family  circle. 

JUDGE    FOR   YOURSELF. 

[ry~  Enclose  one  dollar  in  a  letter  addressed  as  below,  and  the  Magazine 
will  bo  sent  bv  return  of  mail,  and  for  a  whole  year. 
No.  22  Winter  Street.  M.  M.  EALLOTJ,  Boston,  Miss. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM    COMPANION. 


MACON,  GEORGIA. 

This  flonrishing  city,  the  capital  of  Bibb  county,  Georgia,  is  situated  on  both  sides  of 
tho  Oemulgec  River,  at  tho  point  where  the  Central  Railroad  crosses  it,  about  191  miles 
west  northwest  from  tho  city  of  Savannah.  Tho  Macon  and  Western  Railroad  connects 
with  the  Central  Railroad  at  this  place,  which  is  also  tho  terminus  of  the  South-western 
Railroad,  leading  to  Oglothorpo.  Macon  is  tho  third  city  of  tho  State  in  population  and 
importance,  and  is  the  centro  of  an  active  trade.  The  city  stands  nt  the  head  of  steam- 
boat navigation.  Our  artist,  Mr.  Kilburn,  who  visited  tho  place  for  tho  purpose  of  ob- 
taining drawings  for  our  paper,  selected  four  views,  which  he  has  executed  with  his  ac- 
customed accuracy  and  taste.  The  first  of  these  represents  the  Botanic  College,  a  simple 
and  unpretending  structure,  in  the  design  of  which  utility  rather  than  show  has  been  the 
governing  principle.  The  next  view  represents  public  buildings,  the  court  house,  which 
occupies  a  very  elevated  situation,  surrounded  by  a  large  open  common  used  for  pastur- 
age, and  tho  jail,  the  large  square  building  to  the  left  of  the  chimney,  which  is  that  of  the 
gas-works,  an  extensivo  establishment.  The  next  engraving  represents  the  Wesleyan 
Female  College,  founded  in  1837,  and  said  to  be  the  first  female  college  in  the  United 
States.  It  occupies  a  very  fine  position,  commanding  a  beautiful  prospect  of  the  city  and 
surrounding  country.  The  concluding  picture  of  the  series  is  a  view  of  the  railroad 
depot,  which  is,  as  the  engraving  shows,  of  unique  architecture.  It  was  recently  erected, 
is  built  of  brick,  and  has  every  convenience  of  a  railway  station.  The  location  of  Macon 
is  quite  elevated,  the  surface  uneven,  and  the  soil  requires  great  labor  and  expenditure 
on  the  streets  to  keep  them  in  good  order.  The  streets  are  wide,  and  the  inequality  of 
the  ground  affords  some  excellent  building  sites,  which  are  occupied  by  fine  private  resi- 
dences, commanding  beautiful  prospects.  The  growth  of  Macon  has  been  quite  rapid, 
and  it  is  now  a  place  of  much  wealth,  and  the  centre  of  a  great  business.  Our  present 
space  will  not  allow  of  more  illustrations,  but  we  shall  continue  them  at  a  future  date. 
In  1822  only  a  single  cabin  stood  on  the  site  of  this  flourishing  city.  The  towns  of 
Georgia  have  received  a  new  impetus  since  the  completion  of  her  railways,  and  places 
that  were  cross-road  hamlets  a  few  years  since,  with  only  a  tavern,  store  and  blacksmith's 
shop,  have  become  flourishing  manufacturing  villages.  Georgia  takes  the  lead  of  the 
Southern  States  in  the  number  and  extent  of  her  railways,  which  cross  the  middle  and 
northern  parts  of  the  State  in  all  directions,  connecting  her  commercial  centre  with  all 
the  important  towns  of  her  own  interior,  and  with  Alabama  on  the  west,  and  with  Ten- 
nessee and  the  great  Ohio  and  Mississippi  valleys  on  the  north  and  northwest,  1055 
miles  of  railroad  centre  in  Savannah,  which  is  connected,  directly  or  indirectly,  with 
Macon  and  Columbus,  and  with  Montgomery  in  Alabama,  with  Augusta,  Oglethorpe  and 
Atlanta,  and  various  intermediate  points,  and  with  Nashville,  Knoxville,  and  numerous 
smaller  places  in  Tennessee.  Augusta  is  also  indirectly  connected  with  the  same  places. 
The  railroads  from  Charleston  and  Savannah  form,  important  arteries  in  the  trade  between 
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the  North  and  South-western  States,  and  have  entirely  diverted  a  large  portion  of  it  from, 
its  former  channels.  Branch  roads  diverge  to  Athens,  Washington,  Warrenton,  Rome, 
West  Point,  Milledgeville,  Eatonton  and  other  places.  There  are  only  a  few  short  canals 
in  Georgia — one  connecting  the  Savannah  and  Ogeechee  Rivers ;  another  from  Bruns- 
wick to  the  Atamaha,  and  a  canal  round  the  falls  of  the  Savannah,  at  Augusta,  making 
about  fifty  miles.  The  commerce  of  the  State  is  flourishing,  as  it  is  favorably  situated 
for  internal  trade,  and  has  a  large  number  of  navigable  rivers,  which  may  be  ascended 
by  steamboats  200  or  300  miles  from  the  sea,  and  still  further  by  keel-boats.  Georgia  has 
an  active  coasting  trade  with  her  sister  States;  and,  besides  sailing  vessels,  has  lines  of 
ocean  steamers  running  regularly  between  Savannah  and  New  York,  and  the  same  port 
and  Philadelphia.  The  principal  exports  of  Georgia  consist  of  her  great  staple,  cotton, 
and  of  rice,  lumber  and  naval  stores.  Her  exports  to  foreign  countries  amounted,  in 
1853,  to  $871,883,  and  her  imports  to  $508,261.  Tonnage  entered,  52,175,  cleared, 
81,527.  Georgia  also  exports  largely  of  her  rice,  lumber  and  cotton  to  other  States  (i 
the  Union.  There  were  received  at  the  different  ports  of  Georgia,  in  1853,  394,490  bales 
of  cotton  and  39,929  tierces  of  rice  were  exported,  but  the  exports  of  cotton  have  reached 
600,000  bales  in  a  single  year.  The  tonnage  of  the  State  in  1853,  was  22,130,  of  which 
5667  was  steam  tonnage.  Previous  to  the  discovery  of  the  gold  mines  of  California, 
Georgia  was  the  El  Dorado  of  the  United  States,  but  though  her  mines  are  almost  swept 
out  of  mind  by  the  richer  yields  of  the  new  State  on  the  Pacific,  a  soberer  time  may  come 
again,  when  slow  and  patient  industry  may  be  content  to  develop  the  golden  treasures  of 
this  region.  The  tract  containing  the  gold  mines  has  its  centre  in  Lumpkin  county  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  State;  and  at  Dahlonega,  in  this  county,  a  branch  mint  has  been 
established,  which  coined,  in  1852,  S476,788.  Besides  this  precious  metal,  Georgia  con- 
tains some  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  manganese,  titanium,  graphite,  antimony  and  zinc ; 
also,  granite,  marble,  gypsum,  limestone,  coal,  sienite,  marl,  burs  tone,  soapstone,  asbestos, 
slate,  shale,  tripoli,  fluor  spar,  burytes,  tourmabne,  arragonite,  kaolin,  esidote,  porcelain, 
clay,  ruby,  opal,  angite,  cyanite,  emerald,  cornelians,  chalcedony,  agate,  jasper,  anethyst, 
precious  garnets  and  even  diamonds.  The  history  of  the  State  is  deeply  interesting.  It 
was  the  last  settled  of  the  old  tliirteen  States.  A  charter  for  establishing  the  colony  of 
Georgia  was  granted  by  George  II,  June  9,  1732.  The  first  settlement  was  made  by 
Oglethorpe  at  Yamanaw  Bluff,  now  called  Savannah,  in  1733.  Three  years  afterwards, 
some  Germans  founded  Ebenezer,  about  25  miles  above  Savannah.  The  settlement  of 
Darien  was  commenced  about  the  same  time  by  a  colony  of  Scottish  Highlanders.  The 
early  colonists  were  involved  in  severe  struggles  with  the  Spaniards  of  Florida,  who 
claimed  the  country  as  far  as  the  33d  degree  of  north  latitude.  Georgia  entered  warmly 
into  the  Revolution,  and  many  of  her  sons  sealed  with  their  blood  their  devotion  to  the 
patriot  cause.  During  parts  of  1778,  1779,  and  1780  their  territory  suffered  severely  from 
occupation  by  British  troops.  In  1838  the  Cherokee  Indians  were  removed  beyond  the 
Mississippi,  and  Georgia  came  into  possession  of  the  best  lands  in  the  State. 
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SOMETHING  ABOUT  ORGANS. 

A  splendid  new  orgon  for  Wells  Ca- 
thedral ho*  been  trier!  at  St.  Martin's 
Hall  with  remnrkahlo  success.  It  was 
built  by  Messrs.  Willis,  of  Manchester 
Street,  Gray's  luti  Road,  and  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
this  branch  of  musical  manufacture. 
The  combination  contains  about  two 
thousand  pipes,  and  forty  stops,  arrang- 
ed according  to  the  highest  science  oi 
tho  day.  The  organ  in  about  thirty  foot 
in  height,  and  swells  with  a  wonarouj 
power  and  flexibility  of  sound,  that  will, 
no  doubt,  enchant  many  a  congregation 
in  tho  magnificent  old  cathedral  it  is  in- 
tended to  adorn.  The  builders  have 
discreetly  abstained  from  loading  their 
work  with  ornament,  so  that,  in  effect, 
tho  instrument  is  exceedingly  plain  ; 
perhaps,  indeed,  along  the  upper  edge 
the  simplicity  is  somewhat  exaggerated, 
and  produces  a  disappointing  impres- 
sion. However,  simplicity,  on  so  grand 
u  scale,  is  always  imposing. 

There  is  no  instrument  to  compare 
with  the  organ,  cither  for  its  vast  com- 
pass,  or  for  the  power  with  which  it 
impassions  the  soul.  Its  solemn  swell- 
ing sounds,  or  its  reed-like  utterances, 
scarcely  midihlo  in  tho  floating  whis- 
perings of  the  vaulted  roof,  move  alike 
our  deepest  feelings.  Wc  feel  exalted 
in  our  hearts  whenever  and  wherever 
its  myriad  voices  arc  heard.  No  won- 
der, then,  that  inventive  genius  and 
creating  skill  have  boon  for  centuries  at 
work  to  perfect  this  sublime  "kistof 
whistles,"  as  tho  reformer  Knox  con- 
temptuously termed  it;  and  that  even 
nations  have  vied  with  each  other  to 
produce  a  chefd'auvre  of  this  descrip- 
tion. Wc  cannot  write  he.e  a  history 
of  the  organ,  however  interesting  it 
might  bo  ;  but  we  can  furnish  the  reader, 
now  that  we  are  on  the  subject,  with  a 
few  facts,  which  ho  will  doubtless  find 
entertaining.  Wc  read  of  organs  being 
used  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  and  the 
word  occurs  still  earlier  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament ;  but  we  aro  not  to  suppose  that 

there  was  any  great  similarity  between  the  organ  of  those  days  and 
tho  organ  of  modern  times.  The  origin  of  this  instrument  is, 
doubtless,  the  Panpipes,  or  Pandean  reed.  To  obviate  the  fatig- 
uing motion  of  the  head  and  hands,  by  inflating  the  pipes  in  some 
other  manner,  men  seem  to  have  labored  for  centuries.  The  first 
6tcp  towards  this  end  was  the  invention  of  a  wooden  box,  the  top 
of  which  was  bored  with  just  as  many  holes  as  there  were  pipes  to 
stand  on  it.  From  the  box  proceeded  a  small  reed,  into  which 
tho  performer  blew  with  his  mouth.  A  leathern  bag,  similar  to 
that  used  in  the  bagpipes,  was  then  invented,  to  hold  a  greater 
volume  of  air.  As  the  pipes  were  increased  and  enlarged,  it  be- 
came evident  that  the  leathern  bag  was  insufficient  to  supply  the 
quantity  of  wind  required.  This  defect  was  remedied  by  the 
invention,  or  rather  application,  of  bellows,  yielding  a  continuous 
supply  to  the  leathern  bag,  which,  from  this  time,  served  the  office 
of  our  modern  windchest.  Vitruvius,  in  his  work  on  architecture, 
describes  a  hydraulic  organ,  but  in  terms  so  confused  as  to  leave 
modern  mechanicians  in  doubt  as  to  how  it  was  constructed,  and, 
when  construated,  if  it  ever  deserved  the  eulogies  that  were  lav- 
ished upon  it  by  the  ancient  poets  and  rhetoricians.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century,  organs  began  to  assume  the  external  shape  in 
in  which  we  find  them  now.  From  an  early  period  they  were  used 
in  the  public  service  of  the  church.  It  is  said  by  some  writers 
that  Pope  Vitalian  was  the  first  who  employed  it,  that  is,  about 
the  year  66G ;  but,  according  to  another  historian,  it  appears  to 
have  been  in  common  use  in  the  churches  of  Spain  two  hundred 
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years  before  Vitalian's  time.  Pepin,  king  of  tho  Franks,  intro- 
duced it  into  western  Europe,  having  besought  the  Byzantine  em- 
peror Constantino  to  forward  one  to  him.  Tliis  instrument — a 
great  organ  with  leaden  pipes — was,  consequently,  despatched  in 
eharge  of  a  special  embassy,  and  placed  in  the  church  of  St.  Cor- 
neille,  at  Compiegnc.  Haroun  al  Raschid,  the  celebrated  Sultan 
of  the  East,  is  also  said  to  have  presented  an  organ  to  the  Empe- 
ror Charlemagne.  This,  if  tradition  speaks  truth,  was  placed  in 
a  church  at  Aix  la  Chapclle,  and  so  sweet  and  tender  was  its  tone 
that  a  young  woman  died  of  mere  ecstacy  on  hearing  it.  Soon 
after,  we  find  organs  in  common  use  in  England,  and  constructed 
by  English  artists  with  pipes  of  copper,  fixed  in  gilt  frames.  St. 
Dunstan  erected,  or  fabricated,  an  organ,  the  pipes  of  which  were 
made  of  brass.  Winchester  seems  to  have  possessed  a  monster 
organ  at  this  time.  According  to  a  description  written  by  the 
monk  Wulstan,  it  was  an  organ  constructed  on  a  double  ground, 
having  twelve  bellows  above,  ranged  in  a  row,  and  fourteen  lying 
below.  These  were  worked  by  seventy  strong  men,  laboring  with 
their  arms  covered  with  perspiration,  each  inciting  his  companions 
"to  drive  the  wind  up  with  all  his  strength,  that  the  full-bosomed 
box  might  speak  with  its  four  hundred  pipes,  which  the  hand  of 
the  organist  governs."  The  close  of  the  eleventh  century  forms 
another  epoch  in  the  history  of  organ  building.  About  this  time, 
it  is  said  that  an  organ  was  erected  in  the  cathedral  of  Magdeburg, 
with  a  keyboard  consisting  of  sixteen  keys.  Previous  to  this  period, 
the  number  of  notes  ranged  from  nine  to  eleven.     The  kevs  of 
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the  Magdeburg  organ  were  an  ell  long,  and  three  inches  broad. 
Still  the  bellows  were  not  as  yet  convenient.  They  were  fashioned 
in  folds,  like  forge  or  smith's  bellows,  and  were  not  provided  with 
weights,  as  in  our  modern  organs.  Our  ancestors,  too,  had 
no  idea  of  proportioning  the  wind  ;  but  its  force  depended  solely 
on  the  strength  of  the  bellows  blower.  The  great  organ  of  the 
cathedral  at  Halberstadt  had  twenty  bellows,  six  less  than  that  of 
Winchester  Cathedral,  and  four  less  than  that  of  Magdeburg 
Cathedral.  These  were  worked  in  the  following  manner : — Upon 
each  bellows  was  fixed  a  wooden  shoe ;  die  men  who  worked  them 
hung  their  hands  on  a  transverse  bar,  and  each  man,  placing  his 
feet  in  the  shoes  of  the  bellows,  alternately  lowered  one  and  raised 
the  other.  Very  much  like  riding  the  treadmill !  A  Neapolitan 
artist  made  an  organ  for  a  certain  Duke  of  Mantua,  the  kevs, 
pipes,  keyboard  and  bellows  of  which  were  of  alabaster.  T*he 
grotesque  decorations  and  machinery  of  old  organ  cases  are  wor- 
thy of  a  notice  here.  In  one  instance,  the  whole  case  was  ordered 
with  statues,  heads  of  angels,  vases,  foliage,  and  even  the  figures 
of  animals.  Sometimes  the  front  pipes  were  painted  to  represent 
grotesque  figures,  and  the  lips  of  the  pipe  to  resemble  the  jaws  ot 
a  lion.  Trumpets  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  these  wooden  an- 
gels, which,  by  means  of  mechanism,  could  be  moved  to  and  from 
the  mouth.  Carillons  and  kettle  drums  were  performed  upon  by 
the  movable  arms  of  these  angels ;  and  sometimes  a  gigantic 
nngel  would  be  exhibited,  hovering  in  a  glory  over  the  organ,  and 
beating  time  with  his  baton  as  the  conductor  of  this  supramundane 
orchestra.  There  were  wandering  suns 
and  moons,  nnd  jingling  stars  in  motion. 
Cuckoos,  nightingales,  and  every  species 
of  bird,  singing,  or,  rather,  chirping. 
Eagles  flapped  their  wings,  or  flew 
towards  an  artificial  sun.  The  climax, 
however,  of  all  these  rarities  was  tho 
fox  tail.  It  was  intended  to  frighten 
away  from  the  organ  all  those  inquisi- 
tive persons  who  had  no  business  near 
it.  Thus,  when  they  pulled  a  par- 
ticular drawstop,  suddenly  a  large  fox 
tail  flew  into  their  faces.  But  in  nearly 
all  these  ancient  models  of  ingenuity 
and  musical  genius,  there  was  little  of  the 
delicate  and  nice  detail  of  art  and  taste 
which  characterize  the  organs  of  later 
date,  and  which  evince  so  much  of  artis- 
tic skill. 

Descending  now  to  more  modern 
times,  we  may  mention,  in  connection 
with  this  subject,  the  proportions  of 
several  organs.  The  largest  organ  on 
the  continent  is  that  of  Haerlcm.  Its 
height  is  one  hundred  and  eight  feet, 
and  width  fifty  feet.  It  contains  five 
thousand  pipes,  resembling  columns  ot 
silver,  rising  from  the  ground  to  the 
roof.  A  tone  of  thunder  rolls  round 
the  building  when  its  full  power  is  put 
on.  The  organ  at  the  New  Church, 
Amsterdam,  has  fifty-two  whole  stops, 
besides  half  stops ;  and  two  rows  ot 
keys  for  the  feet  and  three  for  the  fingers, 
together  with  a  set  of  pipes  which  imi- 
tate a  chorus  of  human  voice?.  The 
organ  at  Ulm  is  ninety-three  feet  high, 
and  twenty-eight  feet  broad.  Its  largest 
pipe  is  thirteen  inches  in  diameter.  But 
the  largest  organ  probably  ever  yet  con- 
structed is  that  recently  erected  in  St. 
George's  Hall,  Liverpool.  It  was  built 
by  Mr.  Willis,  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Westley.  The  instrument  consists 
of  four  rows  of  keys,  and  two  octaves 
and  a  half  of  pedals.  There  are  one 
hundred  and  eight  stops,  and  upwards 
of  eight  thousand  pipes,  varying  in 
length  from  thirty-two  feet  to  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch. — London  paper. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  notorial.] 
A    RHYME    OF    RAIN. 

BY   JAMES   FRANKUN   FITT3. 

Fell  solemnly  the  ceaseless,  mournful  rain, 

Throughout  tho  lonely  night, 
Fitfully  tapping  at  my  window-pano 

With  liquid  Angora  white. 

It  came  with  darkness,  and  its  stealthy  tread 

On  roofs,  on  trees,  on  ground, 
With  footsteps  ccholess,  was  faint  and  dead, 

And  ghostliko  in  its  sound. 

But,  with  tho  deeper  darkness  holder  grown, 

It  rallied  for  a  fight, 
And  stormed,  at  the  wind's  signal  trumpot-tono, 

A  city  iu  tho  night. 

Fcohle  at  times,  dying  almost  away, 

In  scattered  drops  it  fell ; 
Thon  charging  in  tho  elemental  fray, 

Gave  battle  long  and  well. 

And  thus,  while  faint  and  fainter  burned  my  lamp, 

While  sleep  forsook  my  bed, 
Came  to  my  car3  the  dull  and  dismal  tramp 

Of  legions  overhead. 

To-day  I  sit  and  watch  the  sombre  skies, 

And  the  slow-falling  rain, 
While  recollection  brings  before  my  eyes 

Dark,  shadowy  shapes  again. 

0,  solemn  Bain  1    IIow  can  thy  mournful  sound 

So  much  of  gloom  impart? 
For  never  dost  thou  come  but  then  is  found 

An  echo  in  my  heart. 

O,  heavy  heart,  that  liest  low,  oppressed, 

And  burdened  sore  with  pain, 
Watch,  hopeful  for  the  sunset  in  the  west  i 

Clouds  must  depart  with  rain! 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

DRAGONI'S   DAUGHTER. 

BY    MART    W.    JAMVKIN. 

"  Ho,  comrades,  be  merry  men  to-night !  By  the  mass  !  this  is 
right  good  -wine.  A  brimming  goblet  to  the  Count  Dragoni's 
beautiful  daughter !" 

"Aye,  Elena  Dragoni,  the  fairest  of  high-born  Venetian  ladies  !" 
shouted  a  hundred  voices ;  and  a  hundred  banditti  lifted  a  hun- 
dred drinking-cups  to  their  lips,  drained  them  to  the  lees  of  the 
flashing  wine,  and  then  dashed  them  down  upon  the  festal  board. 

A  rare  b an queti rig-hall  was  that  of  these  Italian  outlaws.  Cut 
in  the  solid  rock,  with  no  sun  ray  penetrating  its  massive  walls, 
but  lighted  by  antique  lamps  fed  with  perfumed  oil — a  table  stand- 
ing its  entire  length,  around  which  sturdy,  athletic  men,  with 
heavy  features,  hair  and  beards  of  raven  blackness,  aud  clad  in  a 
wild,  picturesque  costume,  reeliued  in  circles  and  partook  freely  of 
well-cooked  viands  and  ruby  wine  mantling  high  in  silver  flagons 
that  perchance  had  once  graced  a  noble's  board,  with  golden  gob- 
lets and  plate  of  every  description,  richly  inlaid  with  precious 
stones — such  was  the  apartment,  in  the  depths  of  an  Italian  forest, 
where  the  bandits  held  their  revels. 

"  'Tis  time  our  chief  were  here ;  h«  tarries  long  in  tho  city  to- 
night. The  Virgin  keep  him  from  all  harm  !"  exclaimed  him 
who  had  first  spoken,  crossing  himself.  "  Holy  Mary  grant  that 
old  Dragoni  may  not  discover  him !" 

"Never  fear  for  Carlo  Trevorra!"  exclaimed  another.  "Let  me 
tell  you,  comrades,  that  our  brave  young  captain  fears  not  old 
Dragoni's  eagle  eyes  nor  the  prying  emissaries  of  the  Council  of 
Ten  ;  nay,  not  even  the  deepest  dungeon  of  the  accursed  Inquisi- 
tion— so  long  as  Signorina  Elena's  bright  eyes  are  the  stars  that 
lure  him  to  her  side.  Ay,' brothers,"  and  the  old  man  smote  his 
hand  heavily  on  the  hoard  till  the  goblets  rang  loudly,  "  for  more 
than  two  score  years  has  Martin  Monadi  been  a  free  rover,  yet 
never  served  he  a  braver  chief  than  Carlo  Trevorra  !" 

"Ay,  three  cheers  for  our  brave  young  captain  !"  responded  the 
first  speaker ;  and  again  their  shouts  were  echoed  back  from  the 
cavern's  walls  ;  yet  hardly  had  the  sound  died  away,  ere  the  shrill 
notes  of  a  bugle  rose  on  tho  air,  peal  following  peal  in  quick 
succession. 

"Ha,  Carlo's  returned!"  exclaimed  tho  men;  and  quickly 
raising  a  trap-door,  descending  a  flight  of  steps,  and  hastening 
along  a  subterranean  passage,  they  cautiously  unbolted  a  door  cut 
in  the  rock,  and  gave  the  new-comer  admittance. 

"  'Tis  a  wild  night,"  said  the  bandit  chief,  lifting  his  beaver  and 
shaking  the  rain-drops  from  its  waving  plume.  "Are  the  men  all 
in  ?"  ho  queried,  proceeding  along  the  passage. 

"Ay,  signor,"  was  the  response  of  the  man  who  held  a  flaming 
torch  to  light  him  up  the  narrow  staircase. 

Throwing  his  rich  velvet  cloak  into  the  hands  of  a  page,  the 
young  captain  flung  himself  on  a  couch  before  the  blazing  lire. 
Then  ho  arose,  advanced  to  the  board,  drained  a  cup  of  wine,  and 
paused  before  his  men,  turning  a  bold,  handsome  face  full  upon 
them. 

"What  tidings  from  Venice,  signor?"  exclaimed  tho  old  man, 
Martin  Monadi,  who  seemed  privileged  above  all  others  among 
those  rude  outlaws,  and  whose  years  befitted  him  most  for  the 
position  of  adviser  to  the  brave,  handsome,  but  extremely  youthful 
chief  who  held  sway  over  them. 

"  Tidings  ?  Ha !  my  brave  fellows,"  and  a  bitter  smile  curved 
round  tho  Italian's  well-cut  lips,  "  know  ye  that  all   Venice  is 


placarded,  and  that  a  price  is  set  upon  tho  head  of  your  chief? 
Merry  tidings  that,  I'laith  1"  And  the  smile  broke  into  a  derisive 
laugh. 

A  murmur  of  surprise  ran  through  the  hall,  and  several  of  tho 
banditti  grasped  at  the  daggers  in  their  belts. 

"By  tho  mass,  but  'tis  true  enough,"  continued  the  young  cap- 
tain. "  Listen,  comrades.  'Twos  early  morn,  as  you  know,  when 
I  entered  the  city  in  my  good  friar's  garb,"  and  he  glanced  down 
to  tho  coarse  robe  which  hung  loosely  over  a  doublet  of  embroid- 
ered velvet.  "  The  sun  had  scarce  looked  out  from  his  Mediter- 
ranean bed,  when  I  anchored  my  gondola  at  the  landing-stairs  and 
betook  my  footsteps  to  tho  streets.  But  though  'twas  early,  tho 
maskers  were  already  abroad  in  these  high  carnival  times,  and  so 
drawing  closer  my  cowl,  I  walked  onward.  'How  now!'  ex- 
claimed one  brushing  past  me.  '  Whither  in  such  haste,  holy 
padre  ?  Hast  found  the  hiding-place  of  Carlo  Trevorra,  the  ban- 
dit, and  art  hastening  to  the  doge  to  gain  the  reward  offered  for 
his  head?'  And  then  with  a  merry  laugh  and  a  slap  upon  my 
shoulder  that  almost  sent  the  breath  from  my  body,  he  hurried  on, 
leaving  me  standing  still  in  surprise.  But  a  moment  restored  my 
caution.  Again  I  went  on  my  way,  mingled  with  the  thickest 
crowd  of  maskei's,  unmindful  that  everywhere  I  turned,  placards 
met  my  gaze,  wherein  five  hundred  ducats  were  offered  for  my 
head.  By  the  Virgin,  my  men,  it  was  right  pleasant  thus  to  defy 
the  power  of  his  most  gracious  highness,  Geronius  Priuli,  Doge  of 
Venice,  and  the  most  worshipful  Council  of  Ten  !"  And  the  ban- 
dit captain  laughed  quickly.  "  But  when  was  Carlo  Trevorra 
ever  fearful  of  danger  ?"  And  he  glanced  proudly  around  on  tho 
circle  of  dusky  men. 

"  Never !"  Aud  again  a  rain  of  shouts  beat  the  air  of  that 
rocky  cavern  hall.  "Never!  Carlo,  the  brave!  Carlo,  the  un- 
daunted !"  rose  in  a  shout  of  exultant  applause. 

"  'Tis  well,"  continued  the  young  captam,  after  a  short  pause. 
"I  saw  the  danger,  shunned  it  not,  and  yet  I  am  with  you  again 
in  safety.  But  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  shun  Venice  for  a  season. 
It  appeai-s  that  the  noble  senator  who  escaped  us  in  the  forest,  pro- 
ceeded straight  to  the  Council  and  lodged  his  complaint  against 
me ;  hence  the  fame  your  captain  has  suddenly  acquired.  Wo 
must  not  rush  heedlessly  into  exposure,  unless  we  would  find  a 
home  in  the  Inquisition's  dungeons.  The  knowledge  of  our  bold- 
ness is  the  talk  of  all  Venice ;  the  spies  of  the  Council  are  wary ; 
we  must  be  on  our  guard.  And  yet  you  may  deem  it  strange  that 
Carlo  Trevorra  counsels  others  to  shun  what  he  seeks  himself. 
To-morrow  eve  must  again  behold  me  in  Venice;  shall  it  be 
alone  ? — or  what  half  score  among  his  bravo  men  will  meet  him 
there,  ready  to  do  his  bidding  V' 

Scarce  had  Carlo  paused,  gazing  around  on  his  men  with  a  keen, 
anxious  glance,  ere  full  threescore  were  upon  then*  feet,  with  hands 
upon  their  rapiers'  hilts. 

"  It  is  enough.  Ye  are  all  true  fellows  and  brave.  By  the 
Madonna,  but  Carlo  Trevorra  will  not  soon  forget  this !  On  the 
morrow  will  I  choose ;  for  to-night,  feast  long  and  late,  and  let  tho 
red  wine  flow  like  water.  Ere  the  sun  has  twice  dipped  his  crim- 
son face  in  the  western  waters,  the  bandit  chief  shall  be  richer,  ay, 
a  thousand  times  richer,  than  any  Venetian  noble ;  and  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ten  may  have  need  of  double,  ay,  treble  the  price  set  upon 
my  head!"  And  so  saying,  the  young  captain  drained  another 
goblet,  and  passed  from  the  hall  to  his  own  chamber. 

For  a  few  moments,  surprise  was  depicted  on  tho  faco  of  the 
men  sitting  at  the  board. 

"  What  new  project  is  our  gallant  Carlo  brewing  now !"  queried 
one. 

"I'faith,  that's  an  easy  question  ;  but  who  was  ever  known  to 
keep  his  secrets  closer  than  our  captain?"  replied  another.  "Let 
us  leave  him  alone  with  it,  and  for  to-night  pay  court  to  tliis  rare 
vintage  of  Tuscany.  Per  Bacchus !  but  'tis  most  sweet,  and  has 
a  flavor  that  smacks  of  age.  'Tis  like  that  we  poured  so  freely 
into  our  throats  the  night  we  robbed  old  Jose  Verriez,  the  wine 
merchant.  Comrades,  didst  ever  listen  to  the  story  of  that  night  ?" 
And  leaning  back  on  bis  couch,  the  speaker  launched  into  an  oft- 
repeated  talc  to  which  the  banditti  were  never  weary  of  listening. 

But  follow  we  the  fortunes  of  Carlo  Trevorra,  the  hero  of  our 
recital ;  and,  begging  the  reader's  permission,  let  us  relate  events 
that  transpired  a  year  anterior  to  the  opening  of  our  story. 


A  midsummer's  evening  bent  softly  over  Venice,  when  at  an 
open  window  of  the  Palazzo  Dragoni  sat  Elena,  the  count's  only 
daughter.  Her  waiting-maid  had  long  since  been  dismissed  ;  the 
little  page  who  brought  her  flowers  and  carried  her  fan  and  gloves 
whenever  she  tripped  lightly  down  the  landing-steps  to  take  her 
daily  sail  in  her  father's  velvet-cushioned  gondola,  had  been  asleep 
a  full  hour  on  a  pile  of  cushions  in  an  ante-chamber  ;  tho  birds  in 
their  splendid  cages  drooped  their  heads  under  their  folded  wings ; 
and  now  Elena  sat  alone  with  no  companion  but  her  own  thoughts 
and  the  fragrance  of  the  night-blooming  flowers. 

There  were  many  gondolas  abroad  upon  the  Adriatic,  and  tho 
merry  laughter  of  their  occupants  swept  along  on  a  light  breeze 
that  gently  stirred  the  blossoms  of  an  orange-tree  at  her  win- 
dow. The  apartment  was  shrouded  in  dimness  ;  yet  by  the  linger- 
ing twilight  its  luxurious  furnishing  could  be  distinctly  noted.  The 
walls  were  draped  with  blue  velvet  of  the  richest  texture,  as  also 
were  the  low  couches  ranged  around.  The  floor  was  of  purest  white 
marble,  and  in  the  centro  the  arms  of  Dragoni  were  laid  in  gold. 
In  one  corner  stood  a  table  spread  with  a  velvet  cover,  and  upon 
it  an  ornamental  basket  composed  of  precious  stones,  and  a  porce- 
lain vase  crowded  with  richest  tropical  flowers.  In  a  deep  niche  at 
the  further  extremity  of  the  apartment  was  heard  the  low  dropping 
of  perfumed  water,  which  a  small  fountain  sent  forth  in  various 
jets  and  sprays  into  a  marble  basin  beneath. 

Though  the  Count  Dragoni's  only  daughter  was  but  sixteen, 


still  she  was  an  Italian  of  sixteen,  and  passing  beautiful.  Her 
hair,  of  a  rich  chestnut  hue,  was  braided  back  from  a  snowy  fore- 
head and  fastened  at  the  back  of  her  head  with  a  golden  bodkin. 
A  delicate,  peachlike  bloom  mantled  her  check,  and  ^her  ruby  lips 
were  parted  with  expectation  as  she  leaned  from  the  casement  to 
listen  to  the  faint  sound  of  muffled  oars  approaching  below. 

Presently  a  gondola  shot  under  the  balcony,  from  which  sprang 
a  young  man  attired  as  a  citizen,  who  rapidly  ascended  tho  land- 
ing-stairs, and  seizing  one  of  the  stone  balustrades,  cleared  the 
balcony  at  one  bound,  and  stepping  through  the  low  Venetian 
windoWj  stood  by  her  side. 

"Cava  mia,  dost  think  mo  bold?"  were  tho  first  words  ho  uttered 
to  the  beautiful  and  trembling  girl. 

A  glance -of  tenderness  was  her  expressive  answer;  then  6ho 
hastily  exclaimed : 

"  0,  Pictro,  your  danger  !  If  discovered,  what  punishment  too 
great  %  Pietro,  I  tremble !"  And  she  glanced  around  with  an 
air  of  terror. 

"That  is  my  own  unselfish  Elena!"  said  the  lover,  fondly. 
"  Womanlike,  you  see  only  my  danger,  while  yours  is  far  greater; 
for,  cava,  even  "your  noble  birth  could  not  prove  your  shield  were 
it  known  that  you  stooped  to  love  a  low-bora  citizen." 

"Nay,  Pietro,  I  fear  not," — and  the  girl  drew  nearer  him  who 
stood  beside  her.  "I  have  no  thought  for  the  rank  which  sits 
heavily  upon  me  so  long  as  it  parts  me  from  your  heart.  Tho 
world's  scorn  is  naught ;  it  is  a  sire's  curse  I  most  dread — and  yet 
for  your  love,  Elena  Dragoni  is  willing  to  brave  even  that !" 

But  what  need  to  here  repeat  words  that  always  have  been, 
and  will  be  spoken,  so  long  as  lovers  are  tender  and  women  are 
true  ?  Suffice  it  that  to  this  pair  hours  passed  swiftly,  hours  fraught 
with  happiness  and  bliss  ;  and  the  fair  moon  had  nearly  dipped 
her  crescent  into  the  eastern  wave  when  the  citizen  lover  rose  to 
depart. 

"Let  love  and  caution  be  onr  watchwords,"  murmured  Pictro, 
as  Elena  cautiously  unclosed  tho  Venetian  blind  for  his  departure, 
and  in  another  minute  his  gondola  shot  swiftly  down  the  flashiug 
waters  of  the  Adriatic. 


A  merry  Carnival  was  that  of  1560.  Sounds  of  merriment  and 
boisterous  gaiety  saluted  the  ear  at  every  turn.  Sleep  seemed  to 
have  flown  to  regions  unknown ;  maskers  were  abroad  early  and 
late ;  every  inn  and  hostelrie  in  all  Venice  was  crowded  with  gay 
cavaliers,  who  divided  their  nights  between  the  card-table  and  the 
wine-cup.  Almost  eveiy  palazzo  was  ablaze  with  lights  for  tho 
festival,  and  strains  of  merry  music  stole  through  thick  shrubberies 
and  floated  out  on  tho  Adriatic. 

It  was  near  midnight  when  Dragoni's  daughter  sat  mid  gloom 
and  tears  in  her  father's  palace.  This  alone  was  unlighted,  for  a 
brilliant  festa  given  by  one  of  Venice's  proudest  nobles,  claimed 
among  the  guests  the  count  and  countess  ;  and  Elena,  on  plea  of 
fatigue,  remained  at  home.  Now  she  sat  alone ;  not  a  breath  of 
air  stirred  either,  trees  or  flowers,  and  even  the  veiy  silence  seemed 
audible  as  she  sat  musing  upon  her  fate.  The  farewell  kisses  of 
her  parents  yet  lingered  on  her  lips,  and  her  grief  broke  forth  at 
the  thought  that  perhaps  that  night  she  had  seen  them  for  tho 
last  time. 

"  It  is  thus  that  I  repay  then*  never-ceasing  love !"  she  exclaimed, 
in  an  agony  of  grief;  "  thus,  by  taking  my  fate  into  my  own  hands 
and  new  vows  upon  my  lips.  I  have  seen  them  for  tho  last  time — 
will  they  not  curse  my  memory  ?  Will  they  not  cast  me  utterly 
from  their  hearts  ?  Alas,  alas  ! — never  again  can  I  breathe  proudly 
within  these  old  palace  walls.  Dragoni's  daughter  will  become  an 
outcast,  an  alien  from  her  native  Venice !" 

But  a  gush  of  woman's  tenderness  swept  over  her.  Womanliko, 
she  accused  herself  of  selfishness. 

"  But  why  these  tears  ?  Back,  weak  tokens  of  a  selfish  lovo  1 
Be  still,  vacillating  will — faltering  heart !  What  has  he  not  dared 
for  me  ?  The  daggers  of  a  hundred  nobles,  ay,  even  tho  horrors 
of  the  dreaded  Inquisition,  from  which  all  good  saints  preserve  him ! 
And  now  Elena  Dragoni  sits  selfishly  weeping  at  the  hour  when 
his  reward  should  be  bestowed  !" 

"  Nay,  dearest,"  said  a  low,  sweet  voice  by  her  side.  "  Mutual 
is  the  danger ;  and  can  my  poor  love  ever  recompense  such  a 
sacrifice  ?"  • 

Elena  lifted  her  eyes  to  the  beautifully  eloquent  face  of  her 
lover,  and  laid  her  hand  in  his.  Its  pressure  was  tenderly  returned. 
No  further  word  was  spoken.  Drawing  near  the  toilette,  Pietro 
noted  the  jewels  lying  in  their  caskets,  not  one  of  which,  her  fa- 
ther's gifts,  the  daughter  could  take  with  her  on  her  flight ;  and 
silently,  almost  tearfully,  yet  with  the  light  of  a  firm  purpose  burn- 
ing in  his  dark  eyes,  he  placed  a  folded  slip  of  parchment  among 
the  gems,  then  turned  towards  the  weeper  and  led  her  amid  her 
blinding  tears  to  a  seat  in  the  waiting  gondola.  Pushing  rapidly 
from  the  marble  steps  leading  down  to  the  water,  the  barge 
bounded  on  its  way  ;  but,  after  passing  rapidly  through  a  narrow 
inlet  and  out  into  the  Grand  Canal,  Pietro  suddenly  laid  down  hiB 
oars  and  gazed  back. 

Venice,  tho  first  city  of  Italian  liberty,  the  mistress  of  the  sea, 
the  queen  of  the  Adriatic,  lay  bathed  in  moonlight.  Her  hundred 
palaces  flung  back  the  white  moonlight  from  their  marble  walls ; 
lights  shone  resplendcntly  from  the  casements  ;  the  air  was  one 
hum  of  blended  music,  voices  and  laughter;  a  rising  breeze  swept 
outward  upon  the  Adriatic's  bosom  the  fragrance  of  orange-blos- 
soms blooming  at  the  water's  side,  and  the  silver  moonlight  en- 
veloped the  spires  of  San  Marc's  pointing  heavenward.  Tho 
motion  of  the  gondola  ceased,  and  Pictro  broke  the  silence. 

"Elena  Dragoni !"  he  exclaimed,  sadly,  lifting  from  his  bosom 
the  beautiful  head  which  had  rested  thereon,  and  withdrawing  to 
a  little  distance.  "Elena  Dragoni,  ere  my  gondola  takes  us  an- 
other oar's  length  from  Venice,  my  lips  must  unfold  a  story  I  had 
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proposed  not  to  tell  you  till  many  ftod  mimy  a  league  away.  Lis- 
ten : Two  years  ago  the  fame  of  Dragoni's  daughter'*  wondrou 

beauty  came  to  mo  in  my  far-off  mountain  borne,    i  unci  to  my 

own  heart,  '  Take  courage  ;  let  in  gaze  on  this  noble  lady  ;  let  us 
journey  to  distant  Venice,  and  gaze  for  ourself  on  her  passingly 

beauteous  face.'    Thither  came  1,  the  antain  youth,  to  yonr 

prond  city  enthroned  on  her  hundred  isles,  and  standing  where 
\nu  daily  stepped  from  the  marble  stain  into  your  noble  ire's 
velvet-lined  gondola,  I  gazed  my  fill  npon  yum-  face.  The  half 
had  not  been  told  me.  From  that  hour  a  wild,  mad  love  took 
habitation  in  my  soul ;  I  rowed  to  win  you  ami  your  love  or  (Ho. 
I  doffed  my  mountain  garb,  I  who  hat!  always  hitherto  bean  free, 
nv,  a  king  among  Ins  own  people,  clad  myself  in  the  attiro  of  an 
bumble  artizan,  and  apprenticed  myself  to  the  jeweller  who  fush- 
ionod  trinkets  and  baubles  for  beauty's  finder*  ;  I,  whose  moun- 
tain homo  was  richer  far  in  its  boarded  gold,  its  massive  drinking- 
cups,  its  sumptuous  gems,  than  any  palace  in  yonder  city.  Hut 
enough.  The  rest  is  soon  told.  I  was  biddon  by  my  master  to  tnko 
a  caskol  of  jewels  to  the  Palazzo  Dragoni.  They  were  the  birth- 
day's gift  from  a  noble  count  to  his  only  daughter;  that  noblo 
count  himself  bade  mo  carry  them  into  her  presence.  Elena,  you 
know  the  rest;  first,  my  wild,  mad  passion,  the  glanco  that  shot 
from  my  eyes  lo  yours  and  fired  our  souls;  our  midnight  meet- 
ings, our  mutual  love.  But  alas,  Elena,  bell  idol  'mia!  you  do  not 
know  all.  I  have  deceived  you  ;  I  am  not  l'ietro  Baptistc,  the 
citizen  ;  1  am  Carlo  Trevorra,  the  bandit  captain  !" 

In  silence  hud  Dragoni's  daughter  listened;  her  very  breath 
seemed  suspended ;  no  word  of  reproach,  no  scream  of  surprise 
smote  the  air.  That  very  silence  itself  was  more  eloquent  than 
miv  uttered  reproaches  could  have  been. 

"  Elena,"  and  the-  lover  came  nearer  and  took  her  hand;  "Elena, 
for  the  Virgin's  sake,  speak  to  me  !  At  loast,  say  you  forgive.  For 
the  past  I  havo  no  excuse  savo  my  mad  love  ;  but  I  am  not  the  vil- 
lanous  man  I  seem.  At  this  hour,  if  you  but  wave  your  white 
hand  towards  yonder  city,  the  pvow  of  my  gondola  shall  be  turned 
thither.  Much  as  I  worship,  Elena,  I  would  not  force  you  away. 
Now,  Elena,  now,  shall  I  turn  again  towards  Venice?" 

Dragoni's  daughter  paused,  but  it  was  only  for  a  moment.  Per- 
haps it  was  undutiful;  but  it  was  like  a  weak,  yielding,  loving 
woman,  wdio  must  live  in  him  she  loves  or  have  no  life.  The 
grief  of  her  pareuts,  her  pride  of  birth,  the  scorn  of  all  Venice, 
were  as  naught  in  that  moment ;  for,  though  her  cheek  was  deadly 
pale,  her  lips  wavered  not  as  she  said,  in  a  low,  firm  tone: 

"  I  risked  nil  for  the  citizen,  and  I  can  no  more  for  the  bandit ; 
row  on  I"    And  silently  they  sailed  down  the  Adriatic. 

It  was  a  wild  and  gloomy  cove  belted  by  a  hedge  of  olives  where 
they  landed.  Drawing  a  small  silver  call  from  his  belt,  Carlo  ap- 
plied it  to  his  lips,  and  at  its  shrill  peal  ten  of  his  bravest  followers 
sprang  from  the  shelter  of  the  olive  grove  and  stood  about  their 
chief.  Ere  two  hours  more  bad  fled,  Dragoni's  daughter,  borne 
thither  on  a  litter  of  velvet  cushions  by  the  sturdy  men,  gained  the 
mountain  cavern  ;  and  an  aged  priest,  whom  tlic  bandit  chief  had 
gained  over  to  his  purpose,  performed  the  rites  that  cast  her  fate 
aud  fortunes  with  her  outlaw  lover's. 


Three  years  had  passed  away  in  Venice,  but  still  no  tidings 
from  Dragoni's  daughter.  Terrible  the  woe  that  fell  like  a  thun- 
derbolt upon  the  old  count,  when  late  on  the  next  morning  after 
the  festa  be  sent  a  page  to  his  daughter's  apartment,  summoning 
her  to  his  presence.  She  was  not  there  ;  and  presently,  pale  with 
affright,  tho  waiting-maid  came  with  the  slip  of  folded  parchment 
which  she  bad  found  lying  upon  the  toilette  among  her  mistress's 
jewels. 

"  Some  tviek  of  my  child's,  this  high  Carnival  time,  mesoems  !" 
muttered  tho  old  count,  receiving  the  missive  from  the  hands  of 
tho  trembling  girl,  who,  wakened  late  by  the  page,  knew  not  how 
to  accouut  for  her  unwonted  sleepiness  (for  Elena,  fearing  pursuit, 
had  mixed  a  slight  sleeping  potion  in  her  waiting-maid's  drink). 
"  Go  hence,  Cattina,  and  seek  thy  mistress  in  the  garden  or  on 
the  plaza." 

But  when  the  old  man's  eyes  had  glanced  over  that  slip,  for  a 
moment  all  the  fire  of  Ins  patrician  blood  was  up  in  his  veins  ; 
then  staggering  feebly  to  the  coutessa's  room,  with  a  low  moan  he 
sank  down. 

"  What  is  it?"  exclaimed  the  contessa,  taking  the  paper  from 
liis  trembling  fingers,  and  reading  like  ouc  in  a-dream  : 

"Pursuit  is  useless.  Ere  this  shall  meet  the  Count  Dragoni's 
eves,  his  daughter  will  be  many  leagues  away,  the  bride  of  Carlo 
Trevorra,  the  bandit." 

"  The  pride  Of  our  noble  house,  the  hope  of  our  old  age,  a  ban- 
dit's wife  !  0,  the  Virgin  and  all  die  saints  forbid  !  Hasten,  re- 
cover her,  ere  she  be  lost  forever  I"  slu'ieked  the  patrician  mother, 
grasping  at  her  husband's  arm. 

Her  touch  roused  him  ;  the  old  count  rose  to  his  feet ;  the  fire 
of  pride  and  anger  ran  riot  through  his  veins  and  flashed  in  his 
eyes.     Ho  paced  tho  floor  with  great  strides. 

"  Ho,  there !  See  that  the  gondola  be  doubly  manned!"  he 
shouted  to  his  page,  who  bore  the  summons  to  the  serving-men. 
Large  tears  filled  his  eyes,  but  he  quickly  dashed  them  away,  ex- 
claiming, "Away ;  tears  are  for  the  weak,  but  I  am  strong,  and 
will  have  revenge  !  Yes,  revenge  !  Base-bom,  menial  dog ! 
Undutiful,  deceitful  daughter !" 

"  Sparo,  0  sparo  Eleua  ;  remember  that  sho  was  kind  and  duti- 
ful until  now.  It  may  bo  that  lie  forced  her  away  against  her 
will !"  pleaded  the  stricken  mother,  with  a  gush  of  returning  ten- 
derness, as  the  page  entered  to  inform  the  count  that  his  gondola 
was  in  waiting. 

An  angry,  proud  patrician  went  forth,  but  a  feeble,  grief-stricken, 
crushed  father  returned  from  his  interview  with  the  Doge  of  Ven- 


Ice,     Next   morning   t:  nog  with   the   elopement  of 

Dragoni's  daughter;  group    of  men  a    enabled 

versed  in  low  tones  of  the  bandit's  temerity;  the  gaiety  bf  the 

Carnival  seemed    bashed;    ir in  d    by  the 

dogO  and  .stamped  with  thfl  Si  ol  of  San  Mare  ;   the  Council  of  Ten 

sent  out  spies,  and  parties  scoured  fore  its  and  mountain  ft 
for  leagues  and  leagues  around;  but  all  of  no  avail,  and  of  but 
small  harm  to  the  youthful  pair  safe  in  their  far-uwuy,  |nai 
mountain  retreat. 

Bo  days  weni  by,  and  "the  Ten"  remitted  not  in  their  en- 
deavors ;  but  love  and  caution  po  lossed  eyes  more  Argus-likc  than 
even    the    dreaded    Inquisition  ;   and  to  the  days  glided  into  weeks 

and  mouths  and  years,  and  the  name  of  Elena  Dragoni  was  rarely* 

heard  in  t In-  city  that  gOVfi  bCT  birth. 


An  obi  man  lay  dying  in  Venice.  lie  lay  upon  a  low  pallet  in 
a  miserable  hovel ;  a  light  breeze  i  tolc  through  the  broken  ease- 
ment, and  now  and  then,  Like  wandering  angcl-flngcrs,  lifted  the 
few  scattering  gray  hairs  from  his  sunken  temples.  The  restless 
eye  gleamed  Miangcly  bright,  not  witli  a  holy  beam,  but  with  that 
wild,  unsatisfied,  reckless  gaze  that  tells  of  a  hardened,  desperate 
soul  within.  Suddenly  fastening  his  glances  upon  n  young  boy 
who  in  fright  cowered  down  by  the  bedside,  be  said  sharply,  in  the 
feeble  accents  of  one  already  on  the  threshold  of  the  grave : 

"  Hasten,  Manuel,  to  the  palace  of  the  Count  Dragoni ;  tell  him 
a  dying  man  would  speak  with  him  ;  speed  thee  !" 

The  lad's  excited  manner  and  strange  story  obtained  but  little 
credence  of  the  porter  who  guarded  the  entrance  of  the  Dragoni 
mansion  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  would  have  returned  alone, 
had  not  the  old  count,  wdio  had  returned  in  the  twilight  from  a 
visit  to  the  doge's  palace,  encountered  him  in  the  vestibule,  pleading 
for  admittance. 

"  Whom  have  we  here,  Sylvcstro  V  he  asked. 
"A  boy  who  insists  upon  carrying  a  dying,  dirty  lazzaroni's 
message  to  the  most  noblo  Count  Dragoni,"  said  the  man,  bowing 
respectfully  to  his  master. 

"Nay,  it  is  my  grandsirc,  and  he  is  dying;  como,  noblo  sir,  ho 
must  see  you !"  pleaded  the  lad,  so  strongly  that  the  count,  whose 
curiosity  was  excited,  joined  him,  closely  followed  by  the  faithful 
Sylvcstro,  who  only  saw  in  this  some  scheme  to  entice  tho  old 
count  into  the  hands  of  assassins  and  murderers. 

But  neither  robber  nor  murderer  waylaid  the  trio,  who  soon  en- 
tered the  miserable  hut  where  the  old  man  lay  battling  with  tho 
grim  death-angel.  In  choking  accents  and  hurried  gasps,  while 
the  count  stood  close  at  his  bedside,  the  dying  man  breathed  out  a 
few  sentences,  and  yet  a  strange,  joyful  revelation  was  tliis,  that 
sent  the  Count  Dragoni  to  his  palace  home  a  happier  man  than  he 
had  been  for  three  long  years. 

"Count  Dragoni,"  so  the  dying  man  spake ;  "you,  the  proud 
patrician,  have  lost  an  only  child.  Years  ago,  I,  the  humblest  ar- 
tizan that  walked  the  streets  of  Venice ;  I,  the  plebeian,  had  a 
brave,  a  beautiful  boy.  Time  passed  on  ;  he  grew  into  manhood, 
he  was  my  pride,  my  idol.  One  day  a  young  noblo  basely  insulted 
him ;  an  insult  so  base  was  it  that  a  dog  should  not  have  brooked 
it ;  and  my  brave  Beniado  dealt  him  a  fatal  blow.  The  patrician 
could  spit  in  the  plebeian's  face,  and  men  only  laughed ;  but  all 
Venice  rang  with  shouts  against  the  murderer  who  only  wiped  out 
the  insult  with  his  blood ;  and  before  sunset  the  spies  of  '  the  Ten  ' 
had  traced  my  boy  to  his  retreat  and  condemned  him  to  death  bv 
torture.  Ay,  Count  Dragoni,  my  brave,  my  darling  boy  perished 
by  the  accursed  Inquisition  ;  they  murdered  my  gallant  Bernardo  ! 
I  swore  revenge  ;  revenge  on  one  and  all  of  the  cursed  Council ; 
and  foremost,  against  Count  Valzive,  the  chief  among  the  senators 
who  pronounced  his  death-sentence.  And  that  honr  came  !  Even 
as  I  had  suffered,  so  should  he ;  he  should  know  how  good  it  was 
to  have  an  only  son  torn  from  his  arms.  One  night,  when  Count 
Valzive  and  his  lady  were  from  their  palace  at  a  masked  ball,  with 
three  brave  accomplices  to  do  my  bidding,  we  entered  his  palazzo, 
gagged  the  nurse,  and  seized  his  only  son  and  heir,  the  little  Er- 
nesto, then  a  boy  of  but  two  years,  and  fled  with  our  prize.  But 
I  could  not  kill  the  child ;  his  bright  eyes  smiled  into  my  heart, 
and  his  baby  laugh  seemed  a  call  for  mercy.  I  carried  him  afar, 
gave  him  into  the  hands  of  a  rude  outlaw  who  bore  him  to  his  far- 
off  mountain  home,  where  tho  boy  grew  up,  brave,  strong,  noble, 
and  in  after  years  became  their  leader.  Count  Dragoni,  when  I 
gave  up  the  child  I  swore  that  I  never  would  reveal  the  home  to 
which  he  was  taken ;  this  I  will  not  do ;  but  in  my  dving  mo- 
ments something  whispered  that  forgiveness  is  better  than  revenge. 
Old  Valzive  died  long  ago  of  grief ;  your  daughter's  flight  almost 
broke  your  heart;  I  am  dying,  and  why  should  I  fear  to  tell  you 
that  Carlo  Trevorra,  the  bandit  aud  husband  of  your  child,  is  ho 
other  than  Ernesto  Valzive,  heir  to  his  father's  title  and  estates  ? 
There,  I  have  told  all ;  be  kind,  be  merciful  to  my  son  here  ;  be — 
but  ah,  send  for  the  priest!  I  feel  a  cold  hand — in  my  throat — 
upon  my  breast — it  chokes — it  stifles  me — it  is  death  !" 

Yes,  it  was  death,  the  conqueror,  stilling  the  pulse-beats  of  a 
heart  lifeless  forcvermore  to  the  calls  of  revenge  or  forgiveness. 
The  plebeian  lay  cold  and  stark ;  and  the  count  sought  lus  palace 
home  with  a  new  joy  born  within  his  heart. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  a  proclamation  of  full  pardon 
to  the  bandit  was  immediately  issued,  with  a  recall  to  liis  father's 
titles  and  estates  ;  and  that,  after  a  brief  season,  this  was  literally 
redecmed,  and  the  still  blooming,  beautiful  Elena  was  received 
amid  tears  of  forgiveness  into  her  parents'  embrace.  In  Venice 
to  this  day  still  lingers  an  old  tradition  of  the  outlaw's  bride, 
Dragoni's  daughter. 


There  are  three  modes  of  bearing  the  ills  of  life ;  by  indifference, 
which  is  the  most  common  ;  bv  philosophy,  which  is  the  most  os- 
tentatious ;  and  by^rcligion,  which  is  the  most  effectual. — Lacon. 


TUi;  Vt.NTKILOQUlST  A>1>  PHRKXOLOGlflT. 

Valentine,  the  ventriloquist,  with  an  hour's  amusement  for  his 

object,  applied    for  a  ticket  at  the  doOT  of   a  place  where  a  phrcno- 

I,  and  having  obtained  one,  en- 
ted  room,  iu  which  there  were  seats  raised  one 
above  another,  and  capable  of  containing  ubout  four  hundred  per- 
sons ;  while  on  the  ro»truiu  Stood  a  table,  uj>on  which  were  placed 
arly-formed  skulls,  the  nominal  reli  of  tho 

t  scoundrels,  fools,  philanthropists  and  Man  «inen,tbjii  . 

had  c;.i  tence.      The  and  when  the  ap|»ointed 

lime  had  potted  without  !).■  -r,  the  audi- 

legan  to  manifest  thai  tprt  -.i  impatience  which 

]   in  a  treutle,  timid  tapping  <-f  ru<\:*<  anil  umbrella*. 

The  amount  of  Inti  truly 

sarprisiofiT;  and  a*  Valentu  |  erceivewho 

wen-  really  phrenologists,  and  who  really  were  not,  by  the  mode  in 

which  their  hair  was  arranged — for  the  phrenoL  theirs 

'.if  their  foreheads,  in  order  that  every  hump  which  could 

SAtHndiridnals  tuuered  the  its  to 

hang  roughly,  or,  if  it  would  curl,  to  curl   accordingly  upon  their 

latent  brows — In-  became  extremely  inter  iilarjng  upon 

the  extent  to  which  the  advocate*  of  the  science  would   be  at  onco 
prepared    to  go.      He  had   not,  however,  Speculated    Jong  when  a 

movement  was  made  upon  the  rostrum,  a  movement  which  was 

palpably  hidieativ  .•  of  Mmcthinjg.  Every  eye  was  of  course  directed 
moil  anxiously  towards  the  door;  and  when  the  protestor,  who 
formed  part  of  a  solemn  procession,  entered,  the  applause  was  cx- 
jy  libera]  and  loud.  The  members  of  the  committee  then 
seated  themselves  at  a  most  m  pectfnJ  distance  on  either  tide,  and 
when  thi  rl  sd  recovered  his  self-pos*  c/hed 

slightly,  gave  a  several  peculiar  ahems,  and  then,  in  sweet,  silvery 
tones,  said : 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen — In  speaking  of  the  science  of  pltrenolo- 
gv,  the  first  consideration  which  suggests  itself  i-,  whether  the  ex- 
ternal development  of  man's  propensities  and  passions  l»c  tho 
cause  or  the  effect  of  thorfe  propensities  and  passions.  Now,  in 
order  that  I  may  illustrate  clearly  that  such  development  is  tho 
effect, not  the  can  c,  I  propose  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  pecu- 
liar organization  of  the  heads  of  certain  well  known  characters, 
whose  skulls  I  have  here.  Now,"  continued  the  learned  professor, 
taking  up  a  very-  singularly-formed  skull  in  both  hand*,  and  look- 
ing at  it  very- intently;  "this  is  the  head  of  Tim  Thornhill,  tho 
murderer." 

"  The  what  ?"  cried  Valentine,  dexterously  pitching  his  Toicc 
into  the  skull. 

The  startled  professor  dropped  it  on  the  instant ;  and  as  it  rolled 
with  peculiar  indignation  upon  the  rostrum,  the  audience  simul- 
taneously burst  into  a  convulsive  roar  of  laughter.  The  professor 
at  first  did  not  laugh.  By  no  means  ;  he  looked  amazed,  turned 
pale,  very  pale,  and  slightly  trembled  as  he  stared  at  the  rolling 
skull.  But  when  he  had  sufficiently  recovered  himself  to  know 
that  all  were  laughing  around  him,  he  certainly  made  a  lamentable 
effort  to  join  them.  And  this  gave  him  courage,  for  he  proceeded 
to  pick  up  the  object  of  his  amazement ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  got 
his  hand  upon  it  again,  than  Valentine  cried,  "A  murderer !"  iu  a 
tone  of  great  solemnity. 

The  professor  again  started  fihek  ;  but  the  laugh  of  the  audience 
was  neither  so  loud  nor  so  general  as  before,  seeing  that  many  had 
been  struck  with  the. idea  that  there  was  something  supernatural 
about  it. 

"This  is  strange,  very  strange,  extraordinary!"  said  the  pro- 
fessor, with  great  intensity  of  feeling ;  "  very,  very  extraordinary !" 

"A  murderer V  repeated  Valentine,  in  a  deeply  reproachful 
tone,  which  of  course  seemed  lo  proceed  from  the  relic  of  Tim 
Thornhill. 

The  audience  laughed  no  more.  They  did  not  even  smile.  They 
looked  at  each  other  with  an  expression  of  wonder,  and  felt  that 
the  skull  was  under  some  ghostly  influence,  while  the  learned  pro- 
fessor, albeit  by  no  means  prone  to  superstition,  was  utterly  lost  in 
amazement.  "  Is  it  possible,"  thought  he,  "  that  this  skull  can  bo 
inhabited  by  the  spirit  of  Tim  Thornhill  ?  Is  it  possible  that  that 
spirit  can  have  spoken  V  He  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  was 
impossible,  and  the  assumption  of  its  not  being  impossible  gen- 
crated  the  consideration  of  its  probability,  which,  added  to  the 
evidence  of  his  own  ears,  at  length  reduced  the  tiling  to  a  certainty 
or  something  very  like  it.  And  this  seemed  to  be  the  conclusion 
at  which  the  members  of  the  committee  had  arrived,  for  they  looked 
extremely  grave  and  altogether  at  a  loss  to  give  expression  to  their 
feelings  on  the  subject. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said  the  professor,  after  a  \err  awful 
pause,  during  which  it  happened  to  strike  him  that  he  ought  to 
say  something ;  "  I  scarcely  know  how  to  address  you.  This  oc- 
currence is  of  so  extraordinary  a  character,  that  I  really  don't  know 
what  to  think.     With  a  view  to  the  promotion  of  science — " 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  1"  cried  Valentine,  in  a  0  Smithian  tone,  and  at 
melo-dramatic  intervals,  throwing  his  voice  behind  the  professor, 
who  started,  but  dared  not  look  round.  "Ha,  ha,  ha!"  he  re- 
peated, making  lus  voice  to  proceed  from  a  much  greater  distance ; 
and  while  the  chairman,  the  professor,  and  the  gentlemen  of  tho 
committee  had  scarcely  the  power  to  breathe,  the  skulls  on  tho 
table  seemed  to  enjoy  the  thing  exceedingly ;  for  they  really  in 
the  imagination  of  all  present,  appeared  Co  be  grinning  more 
decidedly  than  ever. 

There  is  nothing  in  nature  which  startles  men  more  than  a  noiso 
for  which  they  cannot  account.  However  strongly  strung  may  bo 
their  nerves,  however  slight  the  souud  which  they  hear,  if  they 
cannot  account  for  that  sound,  it  at  once  chills  their  blood,  and  in 
spite  of  themselves,  sets  their  imagination  on  the  rack.  If  the 
voice  which  apparently  proceeded  from  that  skull  had  reached  the 
car  of  a  mau  when  alone,  the  effect  would  have  been  infinitely 
more  striking;  inasmuch  as,  if  pious,  he  would  have  looked  for 
that  protection  for  which  we  all  think  of  looking  when  no  other 
aid  is  near;  while  if  impious,  he  with  the  greatest  possible  promp- 
titude would  have  exclaimed,  "  Why  the  devil's  in  the  skull !"  and 
run  away. 

As  in  this  case,  however,  there  were  nearly  four  hundred  intel- 
lectual persons  present,  they  stuck  to  each  other  for  protection,  and 
during  the  awful  silence  which  for  some  time  prevailed,  the  more 
reflecting  began  to  reason  themselves  over  the  shock  thus  : — "  Why 
what  have  we  to  fear !  We  never  injured  Tim  Thornhill.  He 
might  have  been  a  very  ill-used  man,  but  we  never  ill-used  him  ; 
he  might  have  been  innocent  of  the  crime  for  which  he  suffered, 
but  we  did  not  cause  him  to  suffer.  His  spirit  cannot  be  angry 
with  us,  unless  indeed  it  be  a  very  unreasonable  spirit.  What  then 
have  we  to  fear?*' 

By  virtue  of  this  profound  course  of  reasoning,  many  recovered 
their  self-possession,  and  as  Valentine  remained  silent  to  enjoy  the 
effect  he  had  produced,  he  had  time  to  reflect  upon  that  moral 
weakness  of  which  we  are  peculiarly  the  victims. — JS .  1  -  Spirit. 


O  thou  who  art  able  to  write  a  book,  which  once  in  the  two  cen- 
turies or  oftener  there  is  a  man  gifted  to  do,  envy  not  him  whom 
they  name  citv-builder,  and  inexpressibly  pity  him  whom  they 
name  conqueror  or  city-burner.  Thou,  too,  art  a  conqueror  and 
victor,  but  of  the  true  sort. — Carlyle. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


CAPTAIN  JOHN  SMITH, 

THE   FOUNDER   OF   VIRGINIA. 

The  engravings  on  this  page  are  speci- 
mens of  the  illustrations  of  an  elegant 
little  volume,  just  published  by  Hill  & 
Libby,  of  this  city,  from  the  pen  of  Geo. 
Canning  Hill,  the  first  of  a  series  of  bi- 
ographies prepared  with  especial  refer- 
once  to  the  tastes  and  interests  of  young 
readers.  Mr.  Hill  tells  us  in  his  profuco, 
that  it  is  especially  his  design  "to  familiar- 
ize the  youth  of  our  day  with  those  strik- 
ing and  manly  characters  that  have  long 
Rgo  made  their  mark,  deop  and  lasting, 
on- the  history  and  fortunes  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent.  The  deeds  of  these  men, 
it  is  true,  are  to  be  found  abundantly  re- 
corded in  histories ;  but  they  lie  so  scat- 
tered along  their  ten  thousand  pages, 
and  are  so  intermixed  with  the  volumin- 
ous records  of  other  matters,  as  to  be 
practically  out  of  the  reach  of  the  younger 
portion  of  readers,  and  so  of  the  very 
ones  for  which  this  series  has  been  un- 
dertaken." We  congratulate  our  author 
on  his  choice  of  a  subject  to  inaugurate 
the  proposed  series,  and  on  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  executed  his  task.  The 
style  of  his  narration  is  clear,  vigorous 
and  spirited,  and  he  has  made  the  best 
use  of  his  abundant  and  excellent  mate- 
rial. The  life  of  Smith  was  as  romantic 
as  any  career  to  which  fiction  has  given 
birth,  and  among  the  various  adventurers 

which  the  discovery  of  America  called  upon  the  stage,  no  charac- 
ter stands  forth  more  dramatic  or  more  strongly  individualized. 
Designed  for  a  mercantile  life,  we  find  him  abandoning  his  pro- 
fession for  the  charms  of  travel,  enlisting  as  a  soldier  in  the  Low 
Countries,  leading  a  strange,  hermit  life  in  Scotland,  while  prac- 
tising arms  and  horsemanship,  and  all  this  before  he  was  seven- 
teen years  of  age.  Having  come  into  the  possession  of  some  prop- 
erty, we  find  him  again  starting  on  his  continental  travels,  and 
making  his  way  through  France,  meeting  with  a  series  of  most 
singular  and  exciting  adventures.  At  Marseilles  he  embarks  with 
a  company  of  pilgrims  for  Italy,  and  this  brings  us  to  the  subject 
of  our  first  engraving.  "  Hardly  had  the  vessel  got  to  sea,"  says 
Mr.  Hill,  "when  a  storm  arose,  driving  them  into  the  harbor  of 
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Toulon.  It  likewise  happened  that  all  his  fellow-passengers,  of 
whom  there  was  a  great  crowd,  were  Catholics,  bound  on  a  pil- 
grimage to  Rome.  With  his  peculiar  frankness  and  candor,  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  conceal  from  them  that  he  was  a  Protestant  ; 
in  fact,  it  soon  became  known  that  he  was  the  only  Protestant  on 
board.  To  this  fact  they  superstitiously  ascribed  all  their  ill  luck, 
and  thence  began  to  use  hard  language  towards  him.  Of  course 
he  used  his  tongue  as  freely  as  they;  and  when  they  reviled  Queen 
Elizabeth,  he  retorted  quite  bitingly  upon  the  pope.  With  such 
feelings  existing  between  them,  the  vessel  got  under  way  again  ; 
and  again  the  tempestuous  weather  overtook  them,  compelling 
them  to  anchor  once  more — this  time  off  the  Isle  of  St.  Mary's, 
near  Nice.  Now  the  passengers  felt  very  certain  that  he  was  the 
cause  of  this  prolonged  danger,  and  declared  among  themselves 
that  they  never  should  have  fair  weather 
as  long  as  such  a  heretic  remained  on 
board.  His  own  replies  to  their  threats 
and  insults  undoubtedly  increased  their 
ill-feeling,  and,  in  a  fit  of  passion,  they 
lifted  him  over  the  vessel's  side,  and 
threw  him  headlong  into  the  sea.  For- 
tunately, it  was  not  a  very  great  way  to 
the  shore,  and  he  was  an  excellent  swim- 
mer; so,  striking  out  lustily  among  the 
boiling  waves,  he  reached  the  land  of  St. 
Mary's,  with  nothing  but  a  drenched  suit 
of  clothes,  and  a  heart  that  kept  up  as 
stoutly  as  ever.  On  the  island,  which 
was  only  a  small  tract,  there  was  not  a 
living  human  being  besides  himself.  He 
began  to  look  around  him  to  see  what 
resources  there  might  be  for  supporting 
life,  and  found  a  few  small  cattle  and 
goats.  With  companions  like  these  he 
might,  perhaps,  have  become  another 
Selkirk,  in  time,  had  not  fortune  come 
to  his  relief  again;  for,  the  very  next 
day,  a  French  vessel  that  had  put  into 
one  of  the  little  bays  of  the  island  dining 
the  storm,  took  him  on  board,  willing  to 
go  wherever  its  destination  might  happen 
to  be.  The  captain  of  the  vessel,  by  a 
happy  accident,  was  the  friend  of  "the 
same  French  nobleman  who  had  taken 
such  an  interest  in  our  hero  in  Brittany ; 
and,  as  soon  as  Smith's  acquaintance 
with  the  latter  was  known,  the  kindness 
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and  consideration  with  which  he  was  treated  increased  in  a  very  strik- 
ing degree.  The  captain,  to  tell  the  truth,  was  an  adventurer  on  the 
high  seas."  Smith  went  with  him  to  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  and 
returning,  aided  in  the  capture  of  a  Venetian  ship,  from  which  he 
received  two  thousand  dollars  in  prize-money.  He  travelled  in 
Italy,  visited  the  archduke  of  Austria,  and  finally  engaged  against 
the  Turks,  in  command  of  a  splendid  troop  of  horse.  At  the 
siege  of  Regal,  he  accepted  the  challenges  of  three  Ottomans  and 
slew  them,  one  after  another,  in  single  combat,  severing  their 
heads  from  their  bodies.  On  his  return  to  the  Christian  army,  he 
was  received  in  the  most  distinguished  manner ;  was  honored  with 
a  military  procession  of  six  thousand  men ;  was  presented  with  a 
horse,  elegantly  caparisoned,  a  eimeter  worth  three  hundred  ducats, 
and  a  commission  as  major.  When  the  place  was  captured,  the 
prince  of  Transylvania  gave  him  his  picture  set  in  gold,  with  a 
pension  of  three  hundred  ducats  per  annum,  and  a  coat  of  arms 
bearing  three  Turks'  heads  on  a  shield.  When  the  army  he  served 
with  was  defeated,  he  lay  wounded  among  the  dead  on  the  field  of 
battle,  was  discovered  by  the  victors,  and  sent  by  a  pacha  as  a 
present  to  a  Turkish  lady,  the  Princess  Tragabigzanda,  at  Con- 
stantinople. Though  he  won  the  favor  of  this  lady,  he  was  ill- 
treated  by  her  brother,  to  whom  she  sent  him  for  protection,  and 
finally  succeeded  in  making  his  escape.  He  then  traversed  a  por- 
tion of  Russia  and  Poland,  and  got  back  to  his  friends  in  Tran- 
sylvania, whose  presents  enabled  him  to  journey  through  Ger- 
many, France  and  Spain,  and  to  visit  the  kingdom  of  Morocco. 
Upon  leaving  the  latter  country,  he  returned  to  England  with  a 
thousand  ducats  in  his  purse.  In  London  he  became  acquainted 
with  Bartholomew  Gosnold,  and  joined  his  expedition  to  North 
America.  Having  the  envy  and  absurd  jealousy  of  his  fellow- 
adventurers  on  the  voyage,  he  was  imprisoned,  and  though  released 
on  landing,  was  excluded  from  the  council.  Having  finally  se- 
cured a  trial,  he  was  honorably  acquitted  of  all  charges  against 
him,  and  his  ability,  integrity,  prudence  and  gallantry,  made  him 
the  leading  spirit  of  the  colony.  Whether  in  treaty  or  conflict 
with  the  Indians,  he  always  did  the  best  thing  at  the  best  time. 
His  adventures  were  numerous.  When  about  to  be  slain  by  the 
Indians,  the  devotion  of  the  Princess  Pocahontas  saved  him — an 
incident  universally  known.  Our  second  engraving  represents  one 
of  his  acts  of  daring.  While  on  a  visit  to  the  Indians,  Opechan- 
canough  attempted  to  make  him  prisoner.  "  He  asked  Captain 
Smith,"  says  our  author,  "  to  go  into  a  hut  close  by  with  him,  say- 
ing that  he  had  there  a  valuable  present  for  him.  Smith's  eyes 
were  open  wide  enough,  and  he  refused  to  go  in.  He  saw  the 
many  savages  that  were  lying-in  wait,  with  their  bows  drawn  for 
his  destruction,  and  felt  sure  that  he  had  already  penetrated  to  the 
very  heart  of  his  danger.  The  Indian  would  not  listen  to  his 
proposal  that  the  others  of  his  company  should  go  for  the  present, 
insisting  that  no  one  but  the  leader  would  satisfy  him.  The  ac- 
tion of  our  hero  was  immediate  and  decisive.  Seizing  the  rascally 
savage  by  the  long  scalp-lock  that  crowned  his  head,  he  pulled 
him  forth  like  a  timid  sheep  from  the  midst  of  his  warriors,  help- 
less and  unresisting,  and  presented  a  pistol  to  his  naked  head,  pre- 
pared to  put  a  hasty  termination  to  his  existence.  So  suddenly 
was  the  thing  done,  that  the  whole  crowd  of  Indians  were  struck 
dumb  with  astonishment.  To  treat  their  chieftain  in  such  a  way 
seemed  nothing  less  than  sacrilege ;  and  he  must  be  an  uncommon 
if  not  a  superior  being,  who  would  dare  make  an  attempt  in  re- 
spect to  which  they  were  themselves  but  the  most  pusillanimous 
cowards.     The  result  of  this  bold  act  was  seen  everywhere  in  a 


moment.  All  camo  obediently  to  the 
commanding  hand  of  our  hero,  and 
threw  their  weapons  away  without  a  fur- 
ther thought  of  fear  or  defence."  The 
third  engraving  is  a  spirited  representa- 
tion of  that  disastrous  event,  the  burning 
of  Jamestown.  "The  colonists  were 
very  careless  about  the  use  of  the  fires 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  kindling  in  the 
woods  around  them,  never  stopping  to 
consider  what  unhappy  consequences 
might  follow.  They  played  with  them 
as  boys  would,  who  go  out  into  the  for- 
ests on  Saturday  afternoons,  and  roast 
filched  apples  and  potatoes  in  the  hot 
embers.  The  houses  in  the  little  hamlet 
of  Jamestown  were  exceedingly  frail  and 
combustible,  some  of  them  being  com- 
posed of  dried  brush  and  branches,  held 
together  in  their  turn  by  heavy  logs  and 
boards.  Their  roofs  were  light  and  com- 
posed of  reeds  and  bushes.  As  soon, 
therefore,  as  the  flames  once  caught  hold 
of  an  edge  of  the  settlement,  they  surged 
along  in  their  course  without  curb  or 
check.  The  brush  caught  like  tinder. 
The  roofs  burned  with  a  quick  flash. 
Down  fell  the  frames  in  smouldering 
ruins,  overarched  with  a  canopy  of  dense 
and  destructive  fire.  Every  dwelling 
took  fire  and  was  consumed  with  amaz- 
ing rapidity.  The  granary  went  too,  in 
which  were  stored  several  hundred  bush- 
els of  grain  that  Smith  had  succeeded  in 
purchashing  from  Powhatan.  The  latter  loss  was  the  heaviest  to 
bear  of  all.  It  threw  them  upon  the  very  verge  of  want  again. 
The  winter  was  exceedingly  cold,  and  few  hungered  and  famish- 
ing people  could  hope  to  withstand  its  severity.  The  minister. 
Mi-.  Hunt,  had  all  his  books  burned,  yet,  Smith  declared,  he  'never 
was  heard  to  repine  at  his  loss.'  The  unexpected  event  was  a 
heavy  blow  to  the  settlers,  and  the  instrument  of  such  a  degree  of 
want  and  suffering  as  finally  carried  nearly  half  of  their  number 
out  of  the  world."  The  last  engraving  represents  Smith  turning 
theguns  of  the  fort  against  the  mutineers  of  the  colony  when  at- 
tempting to  steal  the  pinnace  and  return  to  England.  The  inci- 
dent is  thus  related  by  Mr.  Hill.  "  The  expelled  Wingfield  (ex- 
president  of  the  Virginia  colony)  and  Kendall  set  a  conspiracy 
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against  Smith  on  foot,  and  secured  the  co-operation  of  many  ot 
the  sailors,  so  called,  in  a  plan  to  steal  the  pinnace  and  make 
the  best  of  their  way  to  England.  Hardly  had  Smith  returned 
from  the  last  of  his  expeditions,  when  the  plot  drew  immediately 
to  a  head.  It  was  betrayed  by  a  mere  accident,  however,  and  by 
his  energetic  action  was  at  once  defeated.  It  appeal's  that  one  of 
the  conspirators  had  just  before  attempted  an  assault  upon  the 
president,  in  consequence  of  having  been  publicly  rebuked  by 
him ;  and  as  a  punishment  for  this  assault,  which  would  have  re- 
sulted in  murder  but  for  the  president's  superior  activity,  be  was 
tried  and  condemned  to  be  hung.  When  he  stood  under  the  gal- 
lows his  heart  failed  him.  He  expected  that  the  rest  of  the  con- 
spirators would  certainly  come  to  his  rescue  ;  but  as  they  offered 
him  no  assistance  in  this  awful  hour  of  need,  he  cleared  his  con- 
science of  any  further  guilt  in  the  pro- 
ceeding, by  exposing  the  whole  affair  in 
the  presence  of  the  spectators.  The 
others  of  the  guilty  party  listened  in  dis- 
may to  his  confession,  and  instantly  bo- 
took  themselves  to  the  boat ;  but  the 
energy  of  Smith  was  equal  to  any  emer- 
gency. In  an  instant  he  turned  upon 
them  the  guns  of  the  fort,  summoning 
them  to  remain  where  they  were,  and 
threatening,  if  they  dared  to  weigh  an- 
chor, to  blow  them  and  the  boat  to 
destruction  together.  The  threat  pro- 
duced the  effect  intended.  They  at  once 
surrendered  themselves  and  were  tried 
for  treason  to  the  council  and  colony. 
Wingfield  was  not  convicted,  probably 
because  of  the  respect  connected  with 
the  office  of  president  which  he  once 
held  ;  but  Kendall  was  condemed  to  bo 
shot,  and  shortly  after  met  the  fate 
which  both  of  them  had,  as  ringleaders, 
so  richly  deserved."  For  the  subsequent 
adventures  of  Captain  Smith,  we  refer 
our  readers  to  the  interesting  biography 
from  which  we  have  quoted  these  passa- 
ges. They  are  related  in  a  very  pleasant 
manner,  as  the  extracts  we  have  already 
given  will  show,  and  are  not  encumbered 
by  dates  and  statistics,  though  the  more 
important  facts  of  history  are  clearly 
stated.  Such  works-  are  of  incalculable 
benefit  to  the  young. 
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TO    <OKRKNJ»OIV  DENTS. 

AMAtrun.— Funell  «ny«: — "The  rolnrlng  of  Duror  wont  beyond  his  a^o;  n,nd, 
In  his  easel-picture*,  It  tin  far  excelled  thn  oil  color  of  lUffiiclle  In  grnco,  In 
lircndth  find  handling,  as  RnfTnolt..  excelled  Mm  In  i-vrry  thing  else." 

Mns.  C.  P.,  Mcdford. —  H'titer-colom  and  white  cotton  velvet  are  u«ed  in  vel- 
vet painting, 

Artist.— In  Vandyke,  particularly  In  hln  portrait*  of  womnn  and  children, 
the  color  of  tho  eyc-lmll*  Ik  much  Btrongnr  than  any  of  the  nhadoH  of  tho 
head — nud  tliln  1*  one  of  the  nuccctuful  methods  of  giving  exprewlou  and 
softne**  to  the  phyHngnnmy. 

L.  It, — Tho  common  mode  Of  preparing  lavender  wat«-r  in  to  put  three  drnchniH 
of  tlio  e**ontlnl  oil  of  lavender,  and  a  druehm  of  tin-  c**cnco  of  amber-grin, 
Into  ono  pint  of  Mplrit  of  wine. 

I,.  It .  — Mutlmiliim  tho  painter  flou  Hulled  about  KM.  He  converted  Rngori*, 
king  of  the  I'.n ii-:i i-i:h i  ,  and  hi*  whole  court,  to  C'hrlwtlanlty,  by  tho  terrors 
Inspired  by  hin  painting  of  tin'  i-i'  i  Judgment. 

Mrs.  !<•  M.  0.,  Winehentor,  V». — Tin*  tincture  of  ginger  I*  prepared  In  tho 
following  way : — Take  two  ounce*  of  ginger  In  COMM  powder,  two  pint*  of 
proof  spirit,  dlgr*t  In  a  gentle  heat  for  seven  day*,  and  *truln. 

Much  a  NIC,  South  llo.iton— ArrhimcdeH  wait  the  Inventor  of  the  compound  pul- 
ley, and,  probably,  of  the  omllc**  screw  which  Ix-aro  hin  name. 

M.  M— -The  finest  pearl  powder,  and  the  leant  hurtful,  ia  made  from  real 
pearl*. 

0.  0.,  Medford. — Tho  hulldlng  of  St.  Peter'*  at  Rome  occupied  from  160f!  to 
11114,  and  coat  46,000,000  Roman  crownn.  It  taken  an  army  of  laborer*  to 
keep  It  in  repair. 

i-'..i;mi.i:.  West  Roxbury,  Mrhh. — Tho  nwect  potato  Iuia  been  grown  In  thin 
State,  hut  evun  r  l « ■  ■  ruined  In  New  Jersey  oro  of  inferior  ijuality  to  tho 
Carolina  potato. 

Querist. — Salvation,  according  to  Swedonborg,  Is  not  salvation  from  punish- 
ment, but  salvation  from  sinful  minx 

Pupil. — Tho  ancient  namo  of  tho  Ural  Mountains  was  Monies  Hi/prrborari ,  or 
Mantes  Riphai. 

Skroka.vt  S, — Tho  word  tactics  Is  derived  from  the  Greek  taktikn,  which  comes 
from  taktos,  signifying  ordcrod,  placed,  or  commanded. 

8.  S..  (Jrccnwich  Street,  N.  Y. — Mr.  Hurt,  tho  surveyor  of  your  port,  was  born 
in  1811. 

TnAliKB. — You  cannot  have  a  vessel  built  for  you  in  a  foreign  port,  and  then 
registered  under  the  American  Hag.  She  will  be  subjected  to  foreign  tonnage 
duties. 

Tiif.spis. — Rachel  first  appeared  upon  the  stage  in  the  year  1838.  In  eleven 
months  she  received  S12,000.  besides  $2000  worth  of  jewels  In  prosonts. 

R.  0.— Daniel  Webster  went  to  England  with  his  family  in  1S39. 

Votaoeur. — In  Scotland,  the  term  "  Mull  "  is  used  in  tho  same  sense  nearly 
an  cape,  signifying  a  projecting  point  of  the  roast. 

S.  C.  M. — "Priests,  Women  and  Jesuits"  was  written  by  M.  Micholct,  a 
famous  French  historian. 

Operative,  Manchester,  N.  II. — Mechanics'  Institutes  are  said  to  have  origi- 
nated with  Dr.  Birkbcck,  who,  in  1800,  lectured  on  natural  philosophy  to 
the  mechanics  of  Glasgow. 

Contractor. — Tho  granile  which  supports  the  equestrian  statue  of  Potcr  tbo 
Great  at  St.  Potersburgh,  weighs  three  millions  of  pounds. 


Marriages  and  the  Times. — The  records  of  the  city  regis- 
try' of  Boston  begin  to  show  the  effects  of  hard  times  in  the  de- 
crease of  applications  for  certificates  of  intentions  of  marriage.  In 
tho  month  of  October  last,  tho  deficiency,  as  compared  with  tho 
samo  month,  in  1856,  was  between  fifty  and  sixty;  and  during  tho 
ten  months  of  1857,  tho  decrease,  as  compared  with  1856,  is 
between  one  hundred  nntt  fifty  and  two  hundred. 


A  new  Material  for  Paper. — A  new  and  singular  material 
for  paper  has  been  recently  received  from  London,  and  passed 
through  tho  New  York  custom  house.  It  is  the  residuum  of  beet- 
root nftcr  pressing  for  syrup,  and  the  present  is  the  first  parcel  that 
has  been  imported  into  the  United  States.  That  beets  everything 
wo  over  heard  of. 


SPLINTERS. 

....  Preparat;ons  are  making  in  the  wheat-growing  regions  of 
Texas  to  sow  an  immenso  quantity  the  coming  season. 

....  Disasters  of  life,  like  the  convulsions  of  the  earth,  laj'  bare 
the  primary  strata,  of  human  nature,  says  a  late  writer.' 

Thomas  Drow,  known  as  the  Cornish  shoemaker,  who  be- 

camo  learned,  did  not  study  Greek  till  ho  was  fifty. 

Tempting  the  appetite  with  dainties,  when  the  stomach 

says  "no,"  is  ono  way  of  shortening  life. 

Some  genius  in  England  proposes  to  build  a  ship  800  tons 

largor  than  the  Leviathan.     He'd  better  wait. 

....  A  good  newspaper  for  childhood,  youth,  middle  age  and 
age,  is  ono  of  the  indispcnsables  of  life. 

Wind  up  your  conduct  like  a  watch  every  day,  examining 

minutely  whether  you  run  fast  or  slow. 

Mr.  John  Martin,  who  succeeds  to  the  "Jennings"  prop- 
erty, in  London — $1,250,000  a  year — has  been  wretchedly  poor. 

It  is  foolish  to  expend  money  in  tho  purchase  of  repent- 

anco,  yet  numbers  make  this  investment  daily. 

....  Tho  postmaster-general  estimates  the  expenses  of  the  de- 
partment for  1858  at  $12,053,247. 

Some  Italians  were  recently  arrested  in  Paris  on  a  charge 

of  conspiring  against  the  life  of  Louis  Napoleon. 

....  A  Major  Qncntin,  in  Ireland,  has  been  raising  "  giant 
wheat."     One  single  stem  produced  5600  grains. 

Action  is  the  great  law;  it  is  by  steady,  strong,  continuous 

action  that  all  great  works  arc  accomplished. 

It  is  stated  that  there  arc  now  in  Washington  D.  C,  more 

than  ono  hundred  professional  and  regular  writers  for  the  press. 

....  "Hotel  Pclham"  is  tho  name  given  to  the  elegant  new 
structure  at  the  corner  of  Trcmont  and  Boylston  Sts.,  in  this  city. 

The  Mormons  seem  to  be  actuated  by  a  common  spirit  of 

resistance  to  the  laws  and  the  arms  of  the  United  States. 

During  one  day,  recently,  30,244  bushels  of  corn,  4284  bar- 
rels of  flour,  and  1 500  bushels  of  wheat,  arrived  in  this  city. 

....  The  government  should  call  for  men  like  tho  Texan 
Rangers  to  enlist  for  the  Mormon  war. 

....  Business  is  reviving  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  confidence 
restored,  and  a  new  era  of  prosperity  opened. 

A  Miss  Wood  lately  recovered  $10,000  for  a  breach  of 

promise.     Rather  a  high  price  for  wood,  we  fancy. 

Wm.  B.  Chapman,  who  died  lately  in  California,  was  one 

of  the  best  low  comedians  on  the  American  boards. 

Virtue,  like  some  of  the  most  delicate  of  Flora's  children, 

often  blooms  unnoticed  in  the  shade. 


GROWING  OLD. 

"  How  to  grow  old  p-mrf-fully,  in  a  nerioun  problem  which  few 
think  of  iw  it  deserve*."  Mont  of  u«  in  thin  country,  when  old 
ngc  is  apt  to  he  neglected,  dread  the  approach  of  the  period  of  the 
"ficro  and  yellow  leaf,"  or  the  lines  which  years  leave  an  the  re- 
cords of  their  vmit,  tho  silver  rrown  that  Time  drops  m  a  chaplct 
on  the  reverent  brow.  Yet  old  nge  need  not  he  that  denofato  sea- 
ton  which  it  appears  to  most  imagination!*.  An  tho  sunset  of  a 
day  in  often  more  glowing  and  glorious  tlian  its  sunrise,  so  is  the 
evening  of  life  sometimes  moro  serene  and  brilliant  than  its  dawn. 
Tho  lnw  of  compensation  governs  all  things  in  the  world,  and 
glorious  an  youth  is,  with  its  fiery  impulses,  its  ardent  passions, 
its  strong  hopes,  its  dauntless  energies,  in  the  culm  philosophy,  the 
ripened  judgment,  the  accumulated  knowledge  of  a  healthy  old 
ago,  wc  find  assets  to  balance  the  account.  Tho  despairing  «rv  of 
Wolcott — "Give  mo  back  my  youth  1"  is  not,  and  need  not  be, 
echoed  by  all. 

If  wo  think  of  what  youthful  genius  has  accomplished,  the 
music  that  Mozart  poured  from  his  impassioned  soul,  the  rainbow- 
hues  that  flowed  from  the  magic  pencil  uf  Raphael  at  twenty-five, 
tho  poetry  that  Byron  wrote  at  the  same  age,  wo  must  also  remem- 
ber that  "  Handel  composed  his  greatest  works — The  Funeral  An- 
them, Israel,  The  Messiah,  Samson,  The  Dcttingen,  Te  Deum, 
and  Judas  Maccabceus — after  he  was  fifty-two  years  old.  Rameau 
was  fifty-four  when  he  began  to  write  for  the  theatre.  Ghr.k  had 
not  composed  one  of  his  immortal  operas  when  ho  was  fifty. 
Haydn  was  an  old  man  of  sixty-five  years  when  he  produced  The 
Creation.  Murillo  became  Murillo  only  at  forty  years  of  age. 
Poussin  was  seventy  when  ho  painted  The  Deluge,  which  is  the 
most  poetical  of  all  his  noble  pictures.  Michael  Angelo  counted 
moro  than  sixty  years  when  he  encrusted  his  incomparable  fresco 
of  The  Last  Judgment  upon  the  walls  of  tho  Sixtine  Chapel,  and 
ho  was  eighty-seven  years  old  when  he  raised  the  cupola  of  St. 
Peter's  to  tho  heavens." 

In  that  charming  book  of  Mrs.  Sigoumey,  "Past  Meridian," 
she  says  :  "  Among  the  prominent  joys  of  life's  winter  are  those 
of  faith ;  a  nearness  and  shadowing  forth  of  things  unseen.  It 
was  at  a  festal  gathering  of  the  old  and  young,  that  the  question 
was  once  proposed, — which  season  of  human  life  was  the  happiest. 
It  was  freely  discussed,  with  varying  opinions.  Then  the  guests 
decided  that  their  host,  a  man  of  fourscore,  should  be  the  umpire. 
Pointing  to  a  neighboring  grove,  he  said  :  '  When  vernal  airs  call 
forth  the  first  buds,  and  yonder  trees  arc  covered  with  blossoms,  I 
think  how  beautiful  is  spring.  When  summer  clothes  them  with 
rich  foliage,  and  birds  sing  among  the  branches,  I  say  how  beauti- 
ful is  summer.  When  they  are  loaded  with  fruit,  or  bright  with 
the  hues  of  early  frost,  I  think  how  beautiful  is  autumn.  But  in 
sere  winter,  when  there  is  neither  verdure  nor  fruit,  I  look  through 
the  leafless  boughs  as  I  could  never  do  before,  and  see  the  stars 
shine.' "  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  privileges  of  age  that  things 
spiritual  brighten,  as  things  temporal  grow  dim  to  the  earthly 
vision. 

-■■  i    m  ■»     » 

MACKAY,  THE  SCOTCH  ACTOR. 

Nothing  illustrative  of  the  history  of  Walter  Scott  can  be  unin- 
teresting to  any  one  who  reads  the  English  language.  The  origi- 
nal Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie  of  tho  stage  has  just  died  at  a  good  old 
age.  Mr.  Maekay  will  be  remembered,  when  his  histrionic  fame 
has  passed  with  the  age  that  recognized  it,  from  Sir  Walter  Scott 
having,  on  the  memorable  night  on  which  he  avowed  himself  the 
author  of  the  immortal  novels,  proposed  the  health  of  the  actor, 
with  acknowledgment  of  the  truth  with  which  he  had  presented 
on  the  stage  some  of  the  Scottish  creations  of  the  author.  The 
close  of  Sir  Walter's  speechand  Mr.  Mackay's  reply  were  as  fol- 
lows:  "I  beg  leave  to  propose  the  health  of  my  friend  Bailio 
Nicol  Jarvie  ;  and  I  am  sure  that,  when  the  author  of  '  Waverley ' 
and  'Rob  Roy'  drinks  to  Nicol  Jarvie,  it  will  be  received  with  the 
just  applause  to  which  that  gentleman  has  always  been  accus- 
tomed— nay,  you  will  take  care  that  on  the  present  occasion  it 
shall  be  prodigious."  To  which  Mr.  Maekay  replied :  "  My 
conscience  !  My  worthy  father,  the  deacon,  could  never  have  be- 
lieved that  his  son  would  hae  sic  a  compliment  made  to  him  by 
the  Great  Unknown!" 


United  States  Mail  Routes. — On  the  30th  of  June  last 
there  were  in  operation  7888  mail  routes  in  the  United  States. 
The  number  of  contractors  was  6576.  The  length  of  these  routes 
is  estimated  at  242,601  miles,  divided  as  follows,  viz.,  Railroad, 
22,530  miles;  steamboat,  15,255  miles;  coach,  49,328  miles;  in- 
ferior grades,  155,497  miles. 


Popular  Sympathy. — When  a  man  is  burned  out,  it  he  is 
only  insured,  everybody  is  delighted — nobody  thinks  of  pity  for 
the  poor  insurers — though  widows  and  orphans  may  suffer  in  the 
losses  of  insurance  companies. 


Mrs.  Fanny  Kemble. — It  is  said  this  lady  is  now  giving  her 
Shakspearcan  readings  for  the  benefit  of  her  husband,who  has 
lost  all  his  property.  It  may  bo  that  she  meditates  this  eccentric 
benevolence,  but  we  doubt  it. 


The  Speaker. — Colonel  Orr,  the  new  speaker  of  the  national 
House  of  Representatives,  is  said  to  be  the  son  of  a  clock-pcdler. 
Humble  life  has  supplied  our  most  brilliant  and  able  public  men. 

i    *»—   » 

In  Luck. — Edmund  About,  the  young  but  celebrated  French 
novelist,  lately  discovered  twelve  original  works  of  Titian  in  an 
old  shop  in  Paris.     They  are  worth  their  weight  in  gold. 
-  '  «  ^»—  >  ■  ■ 

Truth. — A  false  friend  is  like  the  shadow  on  the  sundial,  ap- 
pearing in  sunshine,  but  vanishing  in  shade. 


»LO,  THE  POOR  IKD1AM!" 

In  the  report  of  Hon.  James  Thompson,  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
wc  find  many  valuable  facts,  and  many  valuable  suggestions  with 
regard  to  our  Indian  population.  They  number  325,000,  and 
one  of  the  great  means  of  their  civilization,  the  secretary  re- 
gards to  be  a  policy  that  shall  familiarize  them  with  the  idea 
of  separate  property ;  that  shall  divide  their  reservations  into 
farms  of  suitable  size,  and  distribute  them  among  individuals,  to 
be  held  a*  their  private  estate,  without  the  power  of  alienating  it 
except  to  one  of  their  own  tribe ;  and  thus  giving  each  a  home, 
and  filling  it  with  blankets,  furniture,  and  the  comforts  of  home, 
and  training  up  the  children  in  schools  and  to  labor.  "  Here  ihey 
would  be  taught  the  great  truths  that  labor  is  honorable,  and  that 
want  and  suffering  inevitably  follow  in  the  train  of  improvidence 
and  idleness."  Thus  far  attempts  to  secure  to  the  Indians  their 
lands  have  been  thwarted  by  speculators,  and  hence  the  occasion 
of  the  secretary's  humane  suggestions. 

It  is  cheering  to  read  the  accounts  of  the  four  great  tribes  of 
Choctaws,  Chickiisaws,  Cherokecs  and  Creeks,  and  a  portion  of 
the  Seminole*.  Their  condition  has  steadily  improved  in  "morals, 
in  education,  in  the  comprehension  of  and  respect  for  the  rights  of 
persons  ond  of  property,  and  in  a  knowledge  of  the  theory  and 
principles  of  government.  They  have  regularly  organized  govern- 
ments, constructed  upon  the  model  of  our  own  ;  state  constitutions, 
governors,  legislatures,  codes  of  laws,  and  judicial  magistracies  to 
expound  them."  But  for  all  this,  and  although  it  is  our  duty  to 
do  our  best  to  extend  all  the  advantages  of  civilization  to  the  red 
men  within  our  borders,  the  race  is  destined  to  fade  away  before 
the  footsteps  of  the  white  man. 

In  speaking  of  the  Indian,  Jarves  says  : — "  The  axe  and  arrow 
cannot  exist  contemporaneously ;  nor  can  the  wigwam  withstand 
the  superior  claims  of  the  farmyard.  As  John  Smith  comes,  Choc- 
taw and  Fijii-man  go.  Whether  it  were  better  that  America  should 
have  remained  a  wilderness  sparsely  tenanted  by  roving  savage 
tribes,  or  be  filled  with  a  dense  population  of  far  superior  intellec- 
tual and  moral  development,  redeeming  nature  from  a  barren 
waste  to  beautiful  abodes  of  art,  science  and  domestic  life,  each 
mind  must  decide,  as  the  fact  is  viewed  by  it.  Few,  I  think,  will 
question  the  Divine  wisdom  in  permitting  such  a  result.  The 
sensibility  which  grieves  over  the  change,  losing  sight  of  its  final 
effects  in  sympathy  for  an  effete  rate,  is  as  morbid  as  the  love 
which  would  compel  the  pain-consumed  invalid  to  forego  heaven 

for  earth." 

<  — ■«—  » 

More  useful  than  imposing. — The  new  "  Sweeping  Brig- 
ade "  has  commenced  operations  in  London.  They  arc  dressed  in 
a  blue  coat,  and  wear  a  pouch  over  their  shoulders  to  earn"  their 
food  and  money ;  they  also  wear  a  badge  on  their  arms  with  the 
words  "Public  Sweeper." 


The  Danger  or  fictitious  Honors. — M.  Migcon  has  ap- 
pealed against  the  judgment  of  the  tribunal  of  Colmar,  France, 
condemning  him  to  a  month's  imprisonment  for  illegally  wearing 
the  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 


Take  Notice  ! — Wc  send  Ballou's  Pictorial  to  Postmasters, 
School  Teachers  and  Clergymen,  for  S2  a  year. 

MARRIAOES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Sir  Streetcr,  Mr.  Michael  D.  Carroll  to  Mis*  Maria 
Shields;  by  Rev.  Dr.Neale,  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Ridlev  to  Miss  Man-  A.  Robbins; 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Mayo,  of  Albany,  N.  T-.  Mr.  Edward  Stem  to  Miss  S.  Elizabeth 
Holmes;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bale,  Mr.  George  F.  Hunting  to  Miss  Carrie  S.  Learitt; 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Knight,  Mr.  John  Day.  of  Roxbury,  to  Mrs.  Emma  Mathews;  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Chapin,  Mr.  Albert  A.  Hamblin  to  Miss  Harriet  J.  Barton:  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Manning.  Mr.  Henry  C.  Snow  to  Miss  Larinia  T.  Kimball. — At  Roxbory, 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Haven,  Mr.  Francis  M.  Howe  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Clark  —At  Chelsea, 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Mason.  Mr.  Henry  A.  Thomas  to  Miss  Mary  A.  McLane. — At  Wo- 
burn,  by  Rct.  Mr.  March,  Mr.  Cyrus  Munroe  to  Miss  Eliot  Lane,  of  Bedford. — 
At  Bingham,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Benjamin  S.  Joy,  of  Boston,  to  Miss 
Frances  D.  Bates. — At  Newburyport,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Dimmicb.  Mr.  John  S.  Arm- 
strong to  Miss  Henrietta  Greenlcaf. — At  Lowell,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Thayer.  Mr.  R. 
H.  Butcher  to  Miss  Celeste  A.  Currier. — At  Grotoni  by  ReT.  Mr.  Nightingale, 
Mr.  Luke  Bemis,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Lucy  A.  Thayer. — At  Tannton,  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Maltby,  Mr'.  Emerson  C.  Strange  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Tully. — At  Worcester, 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Wayland.  Mr.  John  A.  Goewey,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  to  Miss  Mary 
M.  Tond. — At  Abington,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Lincoln.  Mr.  Livingston  W.  Load,  of 
Weymouth,  to  Miss  Eliza  A.  Churchill. 

DEATHS. 

In  this  citv,  Mrs.  Bannah  Swcctser.  85;  Mrs  Eannah  S.  Perkins.  93:  Mrs. 
Caroline  L..  wife  of  Robert  Hooper,  Esq..  61;  Mr.  Horatio  N  Jenkins.  24; 
Mrs.  Mary  Duff,  64;  at  South  Boston,  Mr.  William  B.  Mathews,  50:  at  East 
Boston,  Mrs.  Margaret  Bass,  widow  of  the  late  Ebenezer  Knowlton,  78:  at 
Deer  Island.  Mr.  Edward  Hayrtes.  60. — At  Roxbury.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  S..  wife  of 
Mr.  John  Knccland,  34. — At  Medford.  Mrs.  Lucretia  Hyde,  4b. — At  Lynn, 
Miss  Harriet  H..  daughter  of  Mr.  Aaron  Sweet,  25- — At  Salem,  Mr*.  Elizabeth 
B.,  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Brown,  75- — At  Marblehead.  Mrs.  Sarah 
Hulin,  S4.— At  Ncwburyport.  Mr.  Samuel  J.  Fox.  40-— At  Amesbury.  Capt. 
Robert  Quimby.  60. — At  Dalton.  Mrs.  Eunice  Coe.  n. — At  West  Boylston, 
Major  Davis  Fairbank.  80. — At  Westminster,  Mrs.  Miriam,  wife  of  Mr.  Samnel 
Brooks.  81.— At  Grafton,  Mrs.  Deborah,  widow  of  the  late  Royal  Keith.  80. — 
At  Worcester.  Mr.  Reuben  Randall.  55.— At  Paxton.  Mr.  David  Wait,  70.— At 
Tcmpleton,  Mrs.  Lucy  J.,  wife  of  Mr.  John  W.  Work,  50. — At  Rochester, 
Capt.  William  P.  Mcndell,  55.— At  New  Bedford,  Mr.  Philip  King.  71.— At 
Yarmouth,  Mr.  James  Matthews,  76. — At  East  Harwich,  Mr.  Enos  Rogers,  90. 
—At  Dartmouth,  Mr.  William  It.  Reed,  76.— At  East  Falmouth.  Mrs.  Rhoda 
Hateh,  86.— At  Winchendon,  Widow  Polly  Cutler.  92.— At  Northampton, 
Widow  Eunice  Hunt.  77. — At  Nantucket,  Capt.  Barzillai  Burdett,  76. 
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[Written  for  Bailout  Tictorial.] 
MY  CAROLINE. 


ar  corolla  i 

How  brightly  beams  the  morning  sun, 

So  slowly  rising  o'er  tho  hill ; 
Soo,  how  tho  clouds  its  radiance  shun, 

And  yot  the  dew-drops  sparkle  still. 
'Tis  thus,  when  in  thy  speaking  eyo 

Tho  lovely  tear-drops  brightly  shine : 
Though  clouds  of  sadness  swiftly  fly 

Before  its  Ught,  my  Caroline. 

Ah,  yes,  thine  eyes  are  bright,  I  own, 

Thy  marble  brow  divinely  fair : 
Thy  sweet,  low  voice,  each  silvery  tono 

Lends  witching  music  to  the  air. 
Tho  moon  shall  cease  round  earth  to  move, 

The  constant  stars  shall  cease  to  shine, 
Ero  I  shall  ever  cease  to  lovo 

My  sweetest  friend,  my  Caroline. 

SONNET. 

The  loved  are  never  lonely — round  them  still 

The  air  is  rife  with  spiritual  essences, 

Whose  hauntings — as  about  sweet  flowers  tho  bees — 

Pay  musical  obeisance,  and  fulfil 

Fond  tasks  and  welcome,  though  invisible. 

Nor  arc  the  loving  lonely — like  far  seas 

Where  man  is  not,  yet  living  things  the  brcezo 

And  pregnant  wave  inhabit,  they  have  shed 

Deep  in  their  hearts,  howe'er  remote  from  life, 

Images  of  the  absent  and  the  dead, 

And  therefore  know  not  loneliness!     Alas 

For  him  who  loves  not,  is  not  loved — the  strife 

Of  aimless  action  only  hts!     To  pass 

O'er  earth  liko  frivolous  words,  forgotten  soon  as  said  I — Campbell. 

THE  PASSIONS. 
Love,  Hope,  and  .Toy,  fair  Pleasure's  smiling  train, 
Hate,  Fear,  and  Grief,  the  family  of  Pain ; 
These,  mixed  with  art,  and  to  due  bounds  confined, 
Make  and  maintain  the  balance  of  the  mind : 
The  lights  and  shades,  whose  well-accorded  strife 
Gives  all  the  strength  and  color  of  our  life. — Pofb- 

LOVELINESS. 
But  then  her  face, 
So  lovely,  yet  so  arch,  so  full  of  mirth, 
The  overflowing  of  an  innocent  heart. — ROGERS. 

(&axtax%  (&K$g  CJrair. 

GOSSIP    WITH    THE    READER. 

George  W.  Curtis  is  delivering  an  admirable  lecture  of  "  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
the  Gentleman."  It  is  a  graceful  picture  of  one  of  the  most  fascinating  char- 
acters of  the  Elizabethan  era,  a  man  whose  fame  belongs  to  all  time.  "  Gentle 
Sir  Philip  Sidney !"  Who  will  ever  forget  his  abnegation  as,  borne  from  the 
fatal  field  of  Zuphcn,  he  relinquishes  the  cup  of  water  that  his  parched  lips 
crave,  because  tho  necessity  of  a  dying  soldier  borne  beside  him  is  greater 

than  his? A  Parisian  correspondent  Is  warm  in  his  praise  of  an  actor 

named  Paulin  Menier,  who  performs  the  part  of  an  organ-grinder  in  a  new 
local  play.  He  says,  "He  personifies,  from  his  down-at-heel  shoes  to  his 
shapeless  cap,  that  horde  of  blighted,  soiled  and  hoarse  wretches,  who  bury 
themselves  by  day  in  some  sepulchral  drinkiag-shop,  and  spring  up  at  eve- 
ning under  tho  lamp-posts,  like  mushrooms  under  a  tree.  The  cynical  and 
defiant  countenance,  half  wicked  and  half  stupid;  the  bleared  eye,  in  which 
the  intelligence  of  evil  kindles  a  tawny  spark  j  the  grating  voice,  which  breathes 
alcohol ;  the  leg,  which  has  broken  from  the  hall  and  chain  of  the  galleys ;  the 
oblique  walk,  the  heavy  gesture,  the  sordid  fiock,  the  pantaloons  with  pockets 
mado  to  conceal  theft,  the  dirty  cravat  twisted  into  a  hangman's  knot  round 
an  angular  throat,  the  soapy  lock  twisted  upon  the  temple,  and  betraying  the 
Lovelace  of  the  Faubourgs — all  these  traits,  and  all  these  stigmas  of  Parisian 
vice,  have  been  seized  by  the  actor  with  the  vigor  of  an  artist  in  ignoble  and 
sinister  things.  You  feel  that  the  model  is  at  the  threshold  of  the  theatre 
itself,  opening  a  carriage-door,  selling  a  check,  or  picking  up  cigar-ends  on  tho 
sidewalk."  What  a  tremendous  picture  of  vice  incarnate !  With  slight  altera- 
tions, it  would  pass  for  the  portrait  of  a  New  York  rowdy Tho  Ecv.  Mr 

Williams,  a  Baptist  missionary  from  Bengal,  in  a  speech  at  a  missionary  meet- 
ing at  Southampton,  England,  said  that  he  knew  Nana  Sahib  intimately,  and 
bore  testimony  to  his  possessing  mental  accomplishments,  and  to  his  polished 
and  gentlemanly  manners.  Nana  Sahib  was  educated  in  one  of  the  English 
government  schools  in  India,  where  almost  every  book  is  studied  but  the 
Bible,  and  everything  taught  but  Christianity.  The  greatest  enemies  to 
British  rule,  and  to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  in  India,  were  men  like  Nana 
Sahib,  and  others,  who  had  been  educated  in  tho  government  colleges,  most 

of  whom  were  professedly  Deists,  but  in  reality  Atheists A  queer  and 

lugubrious  fancy  was  the  last  whim  of  an  eccentric  English  woman,  who  died 
lately  in  Paris.  She  had  herself  embalmed  and  seated  in  an  arm-chair,  having 
previously  left  by  will  a  hundred  thousand  francs  to  whomsoever  would  keep 
■watch  beside  her  in  her  funeral  vault  for  a  year  and  a  day.  Several  chevaliers 
of  death  have  attempted  it,  but  succumbed  to  the  terrible  ordeal.  One  stood 
the  test  eighteen  days,  aud  then  rushed  away  and  drowned  himself  in  the 

Seine.    We  repeat  the  story  as  it  was  told  to  us The  French  have  a 

praiseworthy  fashion  of  indicating  conspicuously  the  houses  that  have  been 
honored  by  the  birth,  residence,  or  death,  of  their  great  men.  A  marble  tablet 
has  just  been  inserted  in  the  wall  of  house  No.  14,  Rue  des  Reservoirs,  at  Ver- 
sailles, with  the  following  inscription  : — ''Here  Jean  de  La  Bruyerc,  the  guest 
and  friend  of  the  prince  of  Conde,  wrote  his  book  of  '  Characters.'  His  birth- 
place is  unknown,  but  he  lived  a  long  time  in  the  place  -where  he  gave  his 
ideas  toman,  and  his  soul  to  God,  May  11,  169.6." Strange  are  the  vicis- 
situdes of  fortune!  A  German  servant  girl,  living  at  Zurich,  has  just  inherited 
an  immense  fortune,  by  the  death  of  a  merchant  established  in  India,  who 
left  fifty-five  millions !     She  will  have  to  divide  with  her  two  sisters  a  sum  of 

thirty-five  millions! The  papers  of  Genoa  announce  the  death  of  Marquis 

Maximilian  Spinola,  the  illustrious  Genoese  naturalist They  tell  a  pretty 

good  story  about  the  army  of  the  emperor  of  Hayti.  The  Hayticns  were  in 
the  habit  of  importing  soap  from  Boston,  and  his  majesty's  soldiers  used  tho 
boxes  to  put  their  ammunition  in;  so  that  it  was  not  an  unusual  spectacle  to 
sec  a  column  advancing  with  the  oft-repeated  motto,  "  E.  &  A   Winchester, 

soap  and  candles." "Censor."  the  English  sporting  correspondent  of 

"  Porter's  Spirit  of  the  Times."  writes  home  that  Mr.  Ten  Brocck  has  offered 
£2300  (5511,500)  for  Skirmisher,  tho  superb  three  year  old,  whose  exploits 
during  the  past  season  have  frequently  been  chronicled.  If  tho  purchase  is 
accomplished,  says  Porter,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  have  a  little  domestic  con- 
test upon  our  soil  of  England  vs.  America,  without  English  turfman  being 
obliged  to  take  any  of  the  risks  of  the  raco.  If  Skirmisher  comes,  Nicholas, 
and  our  other  aspiring  "  cracks,"  must  look  out  for  their  laurels An  ar- 


ticlo  in  tho  Invalide  Kusse,  on  tho  revival  of  Mohammedanism,  is  attracting 
considerable  attention  in  Europe.  Tho  author  thinks  to  see  a  connection  be- 
tween tho  disturbances  at  Constantinople  and  tho  uprising  in  India Tho 

Marshall  (Texas)  Republican  tells  us  of  an  old  negro,  "  Hard,"  who  supplies 
that  town  with  fuel : — "  Hard  "  is  really  a  hard-looking  customer,  and  under- 
stands tho  ecieuco  of  loading  a  wngon  to  tho  best  advantage.     Recently  we 
wore  struck  with  admiration  at  ouo  of  his  conical  piles,  through  the  interstices 
of  which  a  large  fat  man  might  have  crawled  with  ease  and  safety.     "  Hard," 
said  wo,  "you  certainly  possess  the  talent  for  loading  a  wagon."    Old  Hard's 
eyes  twinkled  with  delight  at  tho  compliment,  and  surveying  with  evident 
pleasure  his  loaded  wagon,  ho  turned  to  us,  exposing  his  ivories,  "  0,  yes 
massa ;  but  da'e  no  use  habin'  a  talon  unless  it  pays  well.". ....  .Speaking  of 

fast  men  and  fast  horses  on  tho  Bloonungdale  Road,  near  that  city,  tho  New 
York  correspondent  of  tho  Charleston  Courier  writes : — "  There  is  auother  ce- 
lebrity frequently  seen  on  our  favorite  road  George  Bancroft,  the  historian, 
goes  in  strong  for  out-of-door  exercise.  I  donrt  know  that  he  is  afraid  of  a 
fast  wagon.  Perhaps  his  near-sightedness  interferes  with  his  driviDg.  How- 
ever it  may  bo,  ho  is  "  down  "  on  light  wagons,  and  often  seen  upon  fleet 
saddle  horses.  Ho  rides  very  well,  upon  a  very  good-looking  horse,  aud  seems, 
on  such  occasions,  to  be  in  as  good  a  humor  with  himself,  as  he  invariably 
does  when  seen  talking  with  some  handsome  woman  at  tho  Academy  of  Music, 

on  a  favorite  opera  night There  has  been  a  recent  anti-rent  outrage  in 

Sullivan  county,  where  Ira  Porter  was  dispossessed  of  his  house,  and  a  keeper 
put  in.  The  keeper  was  warned  to  leave,  but  as  he  did  not,  twenty-four  mus- 
ket balls  were  fired  into  tho  house  in  tho  night,  fortunately  without  killing 

any  of  tho  occupants A  gentleman  cleaning  his  pistol  in  Happers  Hotel, 

Weldon,  N.  C-,  had  the  misfortune  to  shoot  Mr.  Happer's  daughter,  who  was 
eight  years  of  ago.     There  was  no  hope  of  her  life,  the  ball  having  entered  her 

breast Miss  Hester  A.  Burgess  sued  N.  F.  Wood,  in  Kanawha  county, 

Va.,  for  breach  of  promise.     It  was  proved  in  evidence,  says  the  Valley  Star, 

that  she  was  a  flirt,  and  tho  jury  awarded  her  one  cent  damages Rev.  J. 

B.  Pinncy's  son,  Willie,  12  years  old,  gave  up  his  seat  to'a  lady  in  a  New  York 
horse-car,  wa3  consequently  crowded  off  the  platform,  and  had  his  thigh 

broken  by  the  -wheel  passing  over  him It  is  stated  by  a  recent  medical 

writer,  that  there  are  in  the  city  of  London  twenty  medical  men  of  reputation, 
whose  incomes  range  from  twenty-six  thousand  to  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year.     The  average  incomes  of  ordinarily  successful  practitioners  are 

said  to  be  from  four  thousand  to  fifteen  thousand  dollars  per  annum An 

old  bachelor,  possessed  of  a  fortune  of  Sp50,000,  meeting  a  friend  one  day,  be- 
gan to  harangue  him  very  learnedly  upon  the  detestable  sin  of  avarice,  and 
gave  the  following  instance  of  it : — "  About  three  years  ago,"  said  he,  "  by  a 
very  odd  instance,  I  fell  into  a  well,  and  was  absolutely  within  a  few  minutes 
of  perishing  before  I  could  prevail  upon  an  unconscionable  dog  of  a  laborer, 
who  happened  to  he  in  hearing  of  my  cries,  to  help  me  out  for  a  shilling.  The 
fellow  was  so  rapacious  as  to  insist  upon  having  twenty-five  cents  for  about 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  I  really  believe  he  would  not  have  abated  me  a  single 
farthing,  if  he  had  not  seen  me  at  the  last  gasp — and  I  determined  rather  to 

die  than  submit  to  his  extortion." M.  Latour,  in  a  communication  to 

the  French  Academy,  has  endeavored  to  prove  that  any  inflammation  mani- 
festing itself  on  the  skin  may  be  arrested  by  covering  the  inflamed  integu- 
ments with  an  adhesive  compound  capable  of  entirely  preventing  the  access  of 
atmospheric  air.  He  had  used  gum  for  covering  the  parts,  but  now  used  col- 
lodion. Two  cases  of  erysipelas  are  mentioned  which  were  thus  cured  in  a  few 
days P.  K.  Kilbourne  read  a  paper  before  the  Litchfield  County  Histori- 
cal Society,  a  short  time  since,  conclusively  showing  that  Ethan  Allen,  the 

hero  of  Ticonderoga,  was  born  in  Litchfield Three  splendid  English  saddle 

horses  were  recently  shipped  from  England  for  Hayti,  being  a  purchase  made 
for  the  Emperor  Souloque William  S.  Warren,  a  fine-looking  soldier,  en- 
listed at  Newport,  Ky.,  went  over  to  Cincinnati  and  stole  a  watch,  for  which 
act  he  was  sentenced  to  thirty  days'  confinement  on  bread  and  -water,  and  will 
then  be  drummed  out  of  the  fort  as  a  deserter — all  of  which  he  prefers  to 
going  to  Utah Rossini,  we  are  told  by  a  recent  writer,  wrote  the  intro- 
duction to  "  Moses  "  in  an  hour,  in  a  room  full  of  company.  The  machinist 
of  the  San  Carlo  made  the  Red  Sea  six  feet  higher  than  its  banks,  and  tho 
consequence  was  that  the  audience  hissed  the  last  act  every  evening  it  was 
played.  A  few  mornings  after  it  was  first  played,  the  playwright  ran  in  to  see 
Rossini,  saying,  "  I  have  saved  the  last  act  now !"  Rossini  looked  at  the  lines 
given  him,  leaped  out  of  bed,  sat  down  in  his  shirt,  and  wrote  the  Prayer  in 
"Moses,"  in  ten-minutes,  without  a  piano!  His  first  wife  (Signora  Colbrandi) 
died  in  1845;  he  re-married,  in  1847,  a  French  opera  singer,  M'me  Olympa 
Pelissier,  who  is  still  alive.  He  is  enormously  rich The  "  European  Sta- 
tistics of  Suicide,"  recently  published  in  France,  by  M.  Lisle,  show  that  Eng- 
land is  no  longer  at  the  head  of  the  dreary  poll.  Tho  French  author  proves 
that  France  is  highest  iu  the  scale,  and  Russia,  lowest.  In  London  there  is 
one  suicide  in  8250  people ;  Paris  gives  oue  in  2221.  For  the  whole  English 
population,  tho  suicides  reckon  one  in  15,000;  France,  one  in  12,4S0.  The 
north  of  France  is  most  prolific  in  murders  and  suicides,  that  district  yielding 

nearly  half  the  whole  number  in  the  entire  empire M.  do  Taravey,  of 

France,  has  drawn  attention  to  a  substance  wel^  known  in  Chinese  medicine, 
which  is  called  ou-poey-tse.     It  appears  to  be  a  sort  of  gall,  possessing  a  very 
remarkable  astringent  power.     It  develops  itself  as  an  excrescence  upon  a 
variety  of  ash.  and  is  used  by  the  Chinese  -with  great  success  in  cases  of 
diarrhoea. .....  The  physiological  importance  of  sleep  is  peculiarly  illustrated 

in  the  case  of  a  Chinese  merchant,  named  Hiam-ly,  who,  being  convicted  of 
the  murder  of  his  wife,  was  sentenced  to  die  by  the  total  deprivation  of  sleep. 
Tho  condemned  was  placed  in  prison  under  the  surveillance  of  three  guardi- 
ans, who  relieved  each  other  every  alternate  hour,  and  who  prevented  him 
from  taking  any  sleep,  night  or  day.  He  lived  thus  for  nineteen  days  without 
having  slept  for  a  single  minute.  At  tho  commencement  of  the  eighth  day 
his  sufferings  were  so  cruel  that  he  begged,  as  a  great  favor,  that  they  would 
kill  him  by  strangulation A  \ery  gentlemanly  fellow,  who  had  been  de- 
prived of  a  valuable  umbrella,  posted  up  the  following  notice: — "  Who  was 
the  gentleman  who  exchanged  umbrellas  with  me,  the  other  day,  and  forgot 

to  leave  his?" Had  there  never  been  a  cloud,  there  would  never  have 

been  a  rainbow Instead  of  obtaining  success  by  deceiving  the   public, 

the  consciousness  of  any  man  that  he  is  practising  deception  will  inevitably 
degrade  and  corrupt  his  mind,  aud  disqualify  him  for  the  efficient  pursuit  of 

lofty  enterprises "I    say,   Pat,  what  are   you    about — sweeping    that 

room?" — "No,"  answered  Pat,  "lam  sweeping  the  dirt,  and  leaving  tho 
room," 


THE  KING  OF  DELHI  AND  HIS  RETINUE. 

The  ok!  kins;  of  Delhi,  crc  he  hud  taken  to  sedition,  and  fallen 
from  his  comparatively  high  estate,  used,  on  the  occasions  of  his 
appearance  in  public,  to  present  a  singular  picture  to  an  European 
eye.  Prince  Soltykoff  thus  describes  the  scene,  which  he  more 
than  once  witnessed  during  his  stay  in  the  city  whose  name  has 
now  become  familiar  in  every  English  home.  "Suddenly,'  he 
says,  "  the  sound  of  cymbals,  gongs  and  drums  rent  the  air ;  then 
presently  came  forth  from  the  palace  gates  a  host  of  horsemen, 
mounted  on  richly-caparisoned  steeds,  followed  by  palanquins  aud 
gaudily-painted  carnages,  drawn  by  oxen.  Next  came  a  number 
of  musicians,  with  strange  instruments,  which  together  produced 
the  most  extraordinary  jargon  of  sounds.  Now,  amid  a  blaze  of 
torches,  appeared  the  king  himself,  looking  haggard,  infirm  and 
severe.  Seated  on  a  state-chair,  he  was  carried  on  the  shoulders 
of  eight  men,  and  was  surrounded  by  foot-guards,  who  ran  at  his 
side.  In  one  hand  he  held  the  mouth-piece  of  his  hookah,  which 
was  carried  by  an  attendant  at  liis  side.  The  singular  cavalcade 
terminated  with  some  twenty  elephants,  horsemen,  and  certain  offi- 
cials, bearing  flags,  umbrellas  aud  silver  slicks." — Liverpool  Mail, 


€\}ma  UttsoIIang. 


ANOMALOUS  RESULT  OF  EDUCATION  ON  CRIME. 

Philanthropists  anticipate,  from  the  immense  spread  of  elemen- 
tary education,  a  vast  diminution  of  crime,  proceeding  on  tho 
adage,  so  flattering  to  the  pride  of  intellect,  that  ignorance  is  the 
parent  of  vice.  Judging  from  the  results  which  have  taken  place 
in  Prussia,  where  instruction  has  been  pushed  to  so  great  a  length, 
this  is  very  far  from  being  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  though  one 
of  the  most  highly  educated  countries  of  Europe,  it  is  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  most  criminal.  On  an  average  of  three  years, 
from  1st  January,  182-4,  to  1st  January,  1827,  the  number  of  con- 
victions, in  serious  cases,  was  362  against  the  person,  and  20,691 
against  property,  annually,  which,  as  compared  with  the  population 
at  that  period,  was  1  convicted  to  587  inhabitants ;  whereas,  in 
France,  the  proportion  in  the  same  years  was  1  convicted  to  7285, 
of  which  1  to  32,411  were  crimes  against  the  person,  and  1  to  9392 
against  property.  That  is,  in  Prussia,  where  the  proportion  of 
persons  at  school  to  the  entire  population  was  1  to  7,  the  propor- 
tion of  crime  to  the  inhabitants  was  twelve  times  greater  than  in 
Prance,  where  it  was  1  to  23,  This  startling  fact  coincides  closely 
with  what  has  been  experienced  in  Prance  itself,  where  the  propor- 
tion of  convictions  to  the  inhabitants  is  1  to  7285  ;  and  it  has  been 
found  that,  without  one  single  exception,  in  the  whole  eighty-four 
departments,  the  amount  of  crime  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the 
number  of  persons  receiving  instruction. — Alison's  "History  of 
Europe,"  Vol.  V. 


"JUDGMENTS." 

Weak-minded  persons  delight  in  tracing  "judgments."  If  a 
railway  accident  occurs  on  Sunday,  all  the  old  women  are  prodi- 
giously edified  and  consoled  by  the  opportunity  it  affords  them  of 
pronouncing  it  "ajudgmenton  Sabbath-breakers."  But  we  know 
how  He  who  rebuked  the  Pharisees  for  a  similar  charitable  reflec- 
tion on  the  fall  of  the  tower  of  Siloam,  would  have  met  such  offi- 
cious interference  with  his  government  of  the  world.  When  tho 
Duke  of  York  suggested  to  Milton  that  the  hitter's  blindness  was 
a  judgment  on  him  for  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  great  rebellion, 
Milton  suggested  in  reply  that,  inasmuch  as  the  loss  of  one's  head 
is  a  heavier  judgment  (if  it  be  a  judgment  at  all)  than  that  of  one's 
eyes,  the  Duke  of  York's  father  must  have  been  a  more  wicked 
man  than  he  (Milton).  It  is  so  obvious  that  death,  violent,  sud- 
den or  painful,  is  no  proof  of  the  guilt  of  the  sufferer,  that  it  is  ab- 
surd to  argue  the  question.  If  it  were,  what  should  we  think  of 
the  "  noble  army  of  martyrs  V  What  monsters  of  wickedness 
must  those  unhappy  English  ladies  be  who  have  been  hewn  to 
pieces  by  the  tulwars  of  the  Sepoys  ! — Literary  Gazette. 


RICH  MEN. 

It  were  no  bad  comparison  to  liken  mere  rich  men  to  camels  or 
mules ;  for  they  often  pursue  their  devious  way  over  hills  and 
mountains,  laden  with  Indian  purple,  with  gems,  aromas,  aud 
generous  wines  upon  their  backs,  attended,  too,  by  a  long  line  of 
servants  as  a  safeguard  on  their  way.  Soon,  however,  they  come 
to  their  evening  halting-place,  and  forthwith  their  precious  burdens 
are  taken  from  their  backs ;  and  they,  now  wearied  and  stripped  of 
their  lading  and  their  retinue  of  slaves,  show  nothing  but  livid 
marks  of  stripes.  So  also  those  who  glitter  in  gold  and  purple 
raiment,  when  the  evening  of  life  comes  rushing  on  them,  have 
nought  to  show  but  marks  and  wounds  of  sin  impressed  upon  them 
by  the  evil  use  of  riches." — St.  Augustine's  Sermon  on  Lazarus  and 
Dives. 

Dtofo  jitfrluati'0ns. 

•Shakspeare  Proverbs.  By  Mary  Cowden  Clarke.  Boston:  Wm,  V.  Spencer. 
This  little  hrochure  is  by  the  author  of  "  The  Concordanco  to  Shakspeare." 
It  contains  the  "wise  saws  of  the  wisest  poet,  collected  into  a  modern  in- 
stance." Of  course  it  sparkles  with  wit,  humor  and  intellect,  and  is  a  mo3t 
companionable  book. 

White  Lies.     By  Charles  Reads.     Boston:  Ticknor,  Fields  &  Co. 

The  publishers,  who  have  been  issuing  this  exciting  story  in  parts,  as  re- 
ceived from  England,  havo  now  presented  it  complete  in  one  volume.  It  is 
one  of  those  vivid,  dramatic  tales,  which  enchain  tho  interest  from  first  to  last. 

Mrs.  Follen's  Twilight  Stories — Second  Series.     Boston:  Whittemore,  Nilea 

&  Hall.  114  Washington  Street. 

There  are  six  of  these  charming  juvenile  books — "Travellers'  Stories," 
"  What  the  Animals  Bo  and  Say,"  "  Conscience."  "  May  Morning  and  New 
Years  Eve,"  "  Piccolisshna  and  Little  SoDgs."  They  arc  illustrated  by  Bil- 
lings, and  neatly  bound — sold  separately,  or  together,  in  a  neat  case.  Ad- 
mirable gift-books  for  children. 

Smiles  and" Tears.     By  Mrs.  Frances  M.  Chesebro'.     Boston:  Whittemoro, 
Nilea  &  Hall. 
A  very  pretty  juvenile  sketch-book,  the  stories  neatly  illustrated. 

Jumping  Jack's  Adventures.     Boston:  Whittemore.  Nilcs  &  Hall. 

A  very  clever  juvenile  story,  translated  from  tho  German,  by  Miss  Landor. 
Illustrated. 

Scientific  Self-Instructing  School  ron  the  Violin.  By  George  Saunders  , 
Professor  of  Music  and  Dancing.  Boston :  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co. 
This  is  a  new  and  improved  edition  of  the  best  system  of  instruction  for  tho 
violin  published,  appended  to  which  is  a  large  and  popular  collection  of  music 
arranged  for  that  instrument.  In  addition  to  the  usual  lessons  found  in 
works" of  this  kind,  it  contains  instruction  for  arranging  and  playing  cotillon 
music,  and  in  other  matters  of  the  ball-room.  The  music  comprises  about 
two  hundred  popular  songs,  waltzes,  reels,  galops,  hornpipes,  thirteen  choice 
cotillons,  with  all  the  figures  used  set  to  them,  and  a  large  number  of  contra, 
Spanish  and  fancy  dancoe. 

Waverlet  Novels — Household  Editon.     Thb  Monastery.    Boston :  Ticknor, 

Fields  &  Co.     2  vols..  12mo.  • 

These  two  volumes. of  this  best  edition  of  Scott,  which  lie  before  us,  are  illus- 
trated by  fine  steel  engravings,  after  exquisite  designs  by  Billings.  '!  Tho 
Monastery  "  exhibits  remarkable  power,  though  the  supernatural  element  is  a 
failure,  the  glimpse  of  the  spirit-world  in  Wavcrley  being  tar  preferable  to  the 
elaborate  portraiture  of  the  "  White  Lady  of  Aveuel." 

A  Physiological  Cook  Book.     By  Mrs.  Horace  Mans.    Boston:  Ticknor, 

Fields  &  Co. 

Tho  receipts  of  this  little  volume  are  based  on  principles  of  economy  and 
health,  and  it  contains  a  sufficient  variety  to  satisfy  any  but  the  grossest 
appetites. 

New  Music— Oliver  Ditson  &  Co..  277  Washington  Street,  have  just  pub- 
lished "Hurrah  for  the  Bed,  White' and  Blue,"  "  0,  carry  me  back  to  the 
Land  of  my  Birth,"  songs,  "Marguerita  Waltz"  and  "  Crinoline  Polka." 

Boston  Almanac  for  1858.— Ladies'  Almanac  for  1858.     Boston:  Damrcll  & 

Moore. 

These  useful  and  ever  welcome  annuals  arc  got  up  in  beautiful  style,  ele- 
gantly bound,  aud  most  liberally  illustrated. 

Parthenice:  or,   The  Last  Days  of  Paganism-,    By  Eliza  Buck-minstbt.  Leu. 

Boston:  Ticknor.  Fields  &  Co.    1858.     12mo.     pp.420. 

The  cifted  authoress  of  "  Naomi  "  has  chosen  a  historical  era  for  illustration 
— the  days  of  Julian  the  Apostate.  The  struggle  betweeu  Paganism  and 
Christianity  animates  her  leading  characters,  which  are  strongly  individual- 
ised and  balanced  with  great  dramatic  vigor  and  effect.  Apart  from  the  inter- 
est of  the  story,  the  picture  of  the  times  is  vivid  and  truthful. 
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Daailt  Dobe.— Tlmre  U  not  n.  village  or  town  In  the  country  M  mull,  Mil 
that  a  nlub  of  twelve  KUuMortlwrA  might  b«  cattily  ulitalricd  for  "  Bftllou'fl 
Pictorial,"  and  thn  work  bu  tliun  prorurnd  for  each  at  TWO  noi.Li.as  a  year, 
boftdM  ft gratis  topy  to  the  portion  who  Rendu  the  u union  anil  mormy.  Any 
pornon  diwlring  to  form  a  club,  can  have  namplo  copies  aeut  fmo  of  charge,  by 
nondiiig  un  a  line  to  that  *»■■■.  —  ■  - 

3Bhitorial  ifflelange. 

Vul  Bellamy,  a  negro,  aged  1 10  years,  died  in  Hancock  county, 
Gn.,  lately.  IIu  was  n  rook  for  tbo  American  troops  stationed  at 
Charleston  during  tho  Hovolutionary  war. Among  the  mar- 
riages recently  ounouncod  was  that  of  the  Rev.  John  Pierpont,  of 
Mcdford,  Mass.,  to  Mrs.  Fowlor,  dnughtor  of  tho  Into  Archibald 
Campbell  of  Campbell villo,  New  York,  Mr.  Pierpont,  who  is 
widely  known  as  a  poet  and  advocate  of  total  abstinence,  was 
horn  in  April,  1785.  lie  is  therefore  entering  into  conjugal  rela- 
tions, for  tho  second  timo,  nt  the  ago  of  72  years. The  cele- 
brated Countess  Ida  llahn  Halm  has  entered  a  nunnery  at  May- 

onco, Tho  effect  of  tho  mean1*  adopted  for  cheeking  disease  in 

England,  France  and  Germany,  during  the  past  century,  an  i  nch 
that,  while  formerly  one  out  of  evrry  thirty  of  the  population  died 

each  year,  now  tho  average  is  one  to  forty-five. St.  George 

Randolph,  a  nephew  of  the  celebrated  John  Randolph  of  Hoa- 
noko,  who  died  in  Chariot  to  county,  Virginia,  lately,  was  the  last 
in  tho  line  of  the  Randolph  family.  lie  was  horn  deaf  and  dumb, 
hut  was  highly  educated  in  Franco.  On  returning  home  to  Vir- 
ginia, in  1814,  ho  heard  of  tho  hopeless  illness  of  his  brother  at 
Harvard  College,  and  immediately  became  deranged.  From  that 
time  to  the  day  of  his  death  ho  is  said  never  to  have  known  n  lucid 

interval. According  to   the  returns   recently  received   by  llio 

adjutant  general,  tho  enrolled  and  tho  active  militia  combined, 
make  np  an  available  force  in  tho  commonwealth,  at  the  present 

timo,  of  157,538  men. It  is  estimated  that  Erie  county,  Pa., 

will  export  this  season  $200,000  worth  of  fish. A  miner, 

named  Israel,  who  arrived  at  the  Cascades,  Oregon,  recently,  from 
Fort  Colvillc  diggings,  had  with  him  over  $2000  in  coarse  gold, 

which  bo  had  taken  out  in  six  days. A  sea  bass  was  recently 

landed  at  San  Ifraueiseo,  which  measured,  six  feet  two  inches  in 
length,  was  four  feet  four  inches  in  circumference  around  tho 
tliickcst  part  of  his  body,  three  feet  eight  inches  around  tho  head, 
sixteen  inches  across  the  feather  edge  of  tho  tail,  and  weighed  ono 

hundred  and  eighty-seven  pounds. The  entire  supervision  of 

the  Atlantic  Telegraph  has  been  placed  in  tho  hands  of  Cyrus  W. 
Field  of  New  York,  and  tho  engineer  of  tho  U.  S.  steamer  Niag- 
ara has  been  appointed  engineer  under  him. Apiece  of  ground 

in  New  York,  which  brought  5200,000  a  short  time  since,  has  just 

been  sold  for  $146,000. Punch  labels  his  largo  picture  "Tho 

American  Crisis."  John  addresses  Jonathan  paternally, — "The 
fact  is,  both  you  and  your  wife  hare  been  living  too  fast."  Jona- 
than is  smoking,  as  he  bestrides  a  rocking-chair,  with  his  face  to 
tho  back  of  it.  His  wife  is  weeping  for  the  loss  of  "carriage  and 
fixings." The  governor  of  Alabama  recommends  a  law  pro- 
hibiting tho  issuing  and  circulation  of  bills  in  that  State  of  a  less 
denomination  than  five  dollars. It  is  thought  that  tho  Mor- 
mons will  abandon  Utah  in  the  spring,  and  take  possession  of  tho 
Mexican  provinco  of  Sonora,  a  much  finer  country  than  Utah. 
Thoy  have  been  all  along  quietly  but  steadily  pushing  their  settle- 
ments towards  Mexico,  and  they  already  extend  four  hundred 
miles  to  tho  south  of  Salt  Lake  city,  more  than  half  way  to  the 

Mexican  frontier. The  man  who  undertook  to  find  muscles  in 

tho  arm  of  the  sea,  discovered  nothing  but  oysters  and  clams  ;  but 

as  he  found  cords  of  the  latter,  ho  is  perfectly  satisfied. Tho 

report  that  Russell,  the  famous  Crimean  correspondent  of  the 
London  Time?,  has  been  sent  to  India,  is  unfounded.  Ho  has  a 
year's  leave  of  absence  from  tho  Times,  which  ho  devotes  to  lec- 
turing. Wo  havo  reason  to  belie vo  that,  upon  suitable  provoca- 
tion, ho  would  not  object  to  visiting  the  United  States  upon  a  lec- 
turing tour. The  woman  who  undertook  to  scour  the  woods 

has  abandoned  tho  job,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  soap-suds.     The 

last  that  was  heard  of  her  she  was  skimming  the  seas. Rev. 

D.  C.  Eddy,  in  the  course  of  a  lecturo  on  the  "  Fast  Young  Man," 
in  Boston,  recently,  well  said,  among  other  good  things,  "Allow 
a  boy  to  run  at  largo  one  year  in  indolence,  and  you  havo  laid  the 
foundation  whereon  will  be  built  his  future  ruin." 


A  novel  Orchestra. — A  novel  want  of  a  Turkish  lady  has 
just  led  to  tho  execution  of  an  order  of  peculiar  character  by  an 
English  firm.  The  Sultana  Fatima,  daughter  of  his  highness  tho 
saltan,  and  wife  of  Ali  Ghalih  Pacha,  son  of  the  present  grand 
vizier  of  Turkey,  not  long  ago  resolved  to  form  an  orchestra,  all 
the  performers  in  which  should  bo  ladies.  The  collection,  which 
is  now  complete,  is  composed  of  wind,  stringed,  and  percussion 
instruments,  fifty-six  in  number.  All  of  them  have  been  con- 
structed, as  respects  lightness  and  eleganco  of  finish,  with  duo 
regard  to  the  powers  of  the  fair  performers. 


Reading.- — "Wo  may  seek  costly  furniture  for  our  homes,  fanci- 
ful ornaments  for  our  mantel-pieces,  and  rich  carpets  for  our 
floors  ;  but,  after  tho  absoluc  necessaries  for  a  home,  hooks  arc  at 
once  the  cheapest,  and  certainly  tho  most  useful  and  abiding 
embellishments. 


The  Law  of  Labor. — -Dr.  Johnson  says :  "  All  would  be 
losers  wero  all  to  work  for  all ;  they  would  have  no  intellectual 
improvement.  All  intellectual  improvement  arises  from  leisure  ; 
all  leisure  arises  from  one  working  for  another." 


Pithy. — A  "New  York  lawyer"  writes — "Transcendentalism 
is  two  holes  in  a  sand-bank — a  storm  washes  away  the  sand-bank 
without  disturbing  the  holes." 


ftiHaggioe  (Satijcrings. 

The  bees  which  have  been  imported  into  California  thrive  so 
v.-  II  that  n  good  hive  of  them  is  worth  $100. 

A  seizure  was  mode  En  New  Xork  recently,  of  1-34  loaves  of 
bread,  for  being  IDOTt  weight. 

Bean  are  very  plenty  and  ore  nnosnaUj  repaciotu  in  Maine-, 

i    i  i     in  in  hi     i   i  Gfl  killing  and  devouring  full  grown  ruttb*. 

A    daughter   of  William     I,vn<  ,    r,l    Catskill    died,  after   a    few 

hours'  illness,  recently,  supposed  to  bavi  boon  poisoned  I 
colored  candles. 

The  Andover  Theological  Seminary  ha*  on  iinuKiially  large 
nnmber  of  students  nt  the  present  time.  Senior  class,  31 ;  mid- 
dle, 37 ;  junior,  :ts.    Total,  106. 

The  salmon  fishing  in  die  Sacramento  River  hs  ■  been  very  pro- 
ductive.   At  least  three  thousand  barrels  have  been  salted,  and 

about  40,000  fish  sold  fresh  during  that  time. 

The  Collins  steamers  for  the  next  four  months,  viz.,  January, 
February,  March  and  April,  make  but  one  trip  per  month,  tho  next 
departure  from  New  York  being  the  1 6th  of  January. 

It  is  .said  that  William  II.  Aspinwall,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  BOQt 
homo  a  painting  the  other  day — a  genuine  Murillo — which  WW 
appraised  in  tho  custom  house  at  thirty  thousand  dollars. 

The  Roman  Catholics  of  Syria  and  of  Jerusalem  are  about  to 
send  a  deputation  to  Paris  to  thank  the  emperor  of  the  French  for 
the  interest  which  he  has  manifested  towards  them,  and  to  claim 
his  further  protection. 

Sixty  thousand  dollars  in  New  York  and  Boston  bank  notes 
have  been  rent  to  the  Wabash  Volley  for  tin  pnrcliaso  of  wheat 
Eind  flour;  and  this,  it  is  said,  is  only  the  commencement  of  the 
trade. 

Two  sons  of  Mr.  Thornton,  of  Ira,  Vt.,  went  into  tho  field  to 
catch  a  horse.  After  doing  so,  both  of  the  hoys  mounted  the  ani- 
mal, and  on.  the  way  to  the  bouse  one  of  the  boyfl  fell  off,  and  was 
instantly  killed. 

The  engine  bouse  at  Orono,  Me.,  was  maliciously  set  on  fire  ono 
night  lately,  and  destroyed.  The  engine  was  saved,  but  in  a  dis- 
abled condition.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  engine  belonging 
to  this  town  was  dumped  into  tho  river  last  summer,  aud  has 
never  been  recovered. 

The  Northampton  Courier  says  that  at  a  late  wedding  in  an  ad- 
joining town,  the  hrido,  who  has  just  espoused  her  third  husband, 
requested  tho  guests  to  sing  the  hymn  of  which  her  first  husband 
was  "so  fond,"  commencing,  "  Hark,  from  the  tombs."  Phaney 
the  pheelinks  of  the  happy  bridegroom. 

Charles  Mackay  has  presented  one  of  our  literary  friends  tho 
original  manuscript  of  Smith's  world-renowned  letter  on  Pennsyl- 
vania repudiation.  Dr.  Mackay  was  editor  of  the  London  Chron- 
icle, in  which  the  letter  was  first  printed,  and  retained  the  copy  as 
an  autograph. 

An  English  justice  has  decided  that  an  organ-grinder  has  no 
right  to  exercise  his  disturbing  vocation  at  a  man's  door  to  tho 
annoyance  of  the  inmates.  One  who  persisted  in  annoying  Mr. 
Babbige,  the  great  mathematician,  was  fined  twenty  shillings. 
"Pop  goes  the  wcazel"  rather  disturbs  abstruse  calculations. 

"William  13.  Chapman,  a  well-known  comedian,  died  recently 
in  San  Francisco.  He  began  his  professional  career  when  a  boy, 
at  Covcnt  Garden  Theatre,  London.  In  1828  he  made  his  first 
appearance  in  America  at  the  Bowery,  New  York,  since  which 
time  ho  has  appeared  at  almost  all  the  theatres  in  the  United 
States. 

A  sum  of  money  was  placed  in  tho  hands  of  the  clerk  of  one 
of  the  New  York  hotels,  for  safe  keeping,  by  a  person  stopping  at 
the  hotel.  The  next  day  the  clerk  absconded  with  the  money. 
The  proprietors  claimed  that  they  were  not  liable.  The  owner  of 
the  money  brought  a  suit,  and  the  judge  decided  that  the  proprie- 
tors were  liable  for  the  amount. 

An  attack  by  hooped  petticoats  on  hooped  barrels  came  off  at 
Millcdgeville,  Carroll  county,  Illinois,  a  short  time  since,  and  re- 
sulted in  a  signal  victory  by  the  former.  The  ladies  attacked  a 
grog-shop  about  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  smashed  the  bottles,  stove 
in  the  barrels,  and  wound  up  by  putting  fire  to  a  keg  of  powder, 
which  blew  the  concern  "all  to  flinders." 

It  is  said  that  the  last  survivor  of  the  Wyoming  Massacre  is 
Jeremiah  Spencer,  now  of  Torringford,  Connecticut,  eighty-eight 
years  old,  and  in  full  possession  of  all  his  faculties,  mental  and 
physical.  The  massacre  took  place  eighty  years  ago;  but  Mr. 
Spencer  remembers  his  passage  down  the  ladder  from  the  cham- 
ber where  he  slept,  in  his  mother's  arms,  and  their  flight  into  tho 
wilderness. 

An  old  lady  named  Peggy  Clevcngcr,  who  kept  a  kind  of  public 
house  in  the  pines,  on  the  road  between  Barnegat  and  Mount 
Holly,  was  found  burned  to  death  lately.  Sho  lived  entirely  alone, 
and,  either  by  accident  or  design,  her  house  caught  fire  in  the 
night,  and  was  completely  destroyed,  and  the  old  lady's  remains 
were  found  near  the  door  so  completely  burned  that  nothing  but 
the  bones  were  left. 

The  Cincinnati  Commercial  says  the  destruction  of  adipoise 
porcine  animals  in  the  Queen  City  about  these  days  is  prodigious. 
Oceans  of  blood  flow  down  Deer  Creek,  and  mingle  their  crimson 
hues  with  the  muddy  slime  of  a  rising  river.  At  the  Cincinnati 
slaughter  house  alone  no  less  than  thirty  thousand  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  fat,  corn-fed  hogs,  chiefly  from  Kentucky  and  Indiana, 
have  been  slaughtered  in  seventeen  working  days  ! 

The  vineyard  of  Mr.  "William  Wolfskill  of  California,  contains 
about  45,000  standard  vines,  most  of  which  have  been  planted  since 
1838.  Some  few  were  planted  before  1825.  The  probable  pro- 
duce of  these  vines,  at  the  present  vintage,  may  be  set  down  at 
12,000  gallons  wine,  2000  gallons  angelica,  two  or  three  hundred 
gallons  brandy,  and  150,000  pounds  of  grapes  shipped  to  San 
Francisco. 

At  a  late  fire  in  Cincinnati  an  individual  who  happened  to  beat 
the  door  of  the  steam  fire-engine  house,  thus  describes  the  effects  : 
"  The  firemen,  who  were  sitting  near  the  stove,  sprang  instantly  to 
their  different  posts.  One  applied  a  match  to  the  prepared  fuel 
underneath  the  boiler,  another  lit  the  lamps,  others  got  the  excited 
and  impatient  horses  ready,  who  started  from  their  stalls  nt  the 
first  peal  of  the  bell,  and  in  precisely  one  minute  and  twenty-sis 
seconds  the  steam  fire-engine  started  from  the  house  into  the 
street." 

Tho  city  of  Lyons,  France,  has  been  successfully  illnminated 
by  tho  aid'of  the* electric  light.  Two  pieces  of  apparatus  were  set 
up,  at  opposite  extremities  of  tho  street,  upon  a  frame  crossing 
between  tho  roofs  of  opposite  bouses,  and  so  arranged  that  they 
sent  their  beams  down  the  middle  of  the  street.  In  one  street, 
550  yards  long,  it  was  usual  to  employ  forty  gas  lights,  which  were 
fully  replaced  by  the  battery.  It  is  important  that  the  light  should 
come  from  a  greater  height,  that  it  may  be  more  diffused,  and  less 
blinding  to  the  sight  than  it  was  found  to  be. 


^foreign  items. 

England  hflj  lately  ordered  immense  quantities  of  arms  of  a 
superior  quality,  from  the  workshops  of  Liege  in  Belgium,  and  of 
St.  Btienne  In  France. 

It  in  contradicted  by  a  Russian  authority  that  the  project  of  tho 
emancipation  of  the  gerfi  in  that  country  is  near  its  realization. 
A  rariety  of  conflicting  opinions  mid  fntenfitti  mav  retard  the 
measure  for  i  get. 

A  Etanch  journal  declares  that  the  hTew  Gienodlan  minister  at 
questioned  on  tlie  subject, informed  die  French 
rnment  that  it  was  not  true  that  bin  government  had  sold  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  to  the  Qnit<  d  E 

Advices  from  tin    I  f  Good  Hope  stale   that  arrangements 

are  in  progress  for  a  large  emigration   '  "  n   from  Ire- 

land, whereby  the  resources  of  the  colony  ore  expected  to  be  great- 
ly increased.  'I  be  Kaffirs,  were  in  a  starving  condition  and  con- 
sequently quite  docile. 

A  trade*  man  ;it  a  review,  in  the  Champ  dc  Mam,  Paris,  pulled 
in  piny  a  handkerchief  from  the  pocket  of  a  friend  ;  at  the  name 
moment  a  man  standing  near  him  ilippcd  into  bis  hand  a  snuff- 
box, saying,  "  I  don't  likt  to  tten]  from  colleague*."  This  *nufl- 
box  the  tradesman,  to  hu  astonishment,  perceived  waa  his  own, 
and  it  must  have  been  taken  from  hi-  pot  kef  only  a  few  minute* 
before 


Santos  of  &ollr. 


Tho  greatest  victory  is  that  over  the  heart. — Miuhtme  dc 

Soint-Surin, 

....  Delicacy  is  to  the  affections  what  grace  is  to  beauty. — 
Madame,  dc  Mauttenon, 

....  Every  man  prefers  virtue  when  there  is  not  some  strong 
imitation  to  transgrCSB  it-  precepts. — Johnson. 

....  An  intrigue  of  the  heart  is  the  play  of  the  world  where 
the  acts  are  the  shortest,  and  the  entre  acts  the  longest. — Xinon. 

....  There  is  a  vile  audacity  which  knows  fear  only  from  a 
bodily  cause;  none  from  the  awe  of  shame. — Decker. 

....  All  false  practices  and  affectations  of  knowledge  are  more 
odious  to  God,  and  deserve  to  be  bo  to  men,  than  any  want  or  de- 
fect of  knowledge  can  be. — Kincaid. 

....  There  is  nothing  too  little  for  so  little  a  creature  as  man. 
It  is  by  studying  little  things  that  we  attain  the  great  art  of  having 
as  little  misery  and  as  mnch  happiness  as  possible. — Johnson. 

....  Of  all  passions,  jealousy  is  that  which  exacts  the  hardest 
service,  and  pays  the  bitterest  wages.  Its  service  is,  to  watch  the 
success  of  our  enemies  ;  its  wages,  to  be  sure  of  it. — Lacon. 

....  The  pleasures  of  the  world  are  deceitfid ;  they  promise 
more  than  they  give.  They  trouble  us  in  peeking  them,  they  do 
not  satisfy  us  when  possessing  them,  and  they  make  us  despair  in 
losing  them. — Madame  de  Lambert. 


Joker's  Uufcgct. 

It  is  a  very  erroneous  imputation  upon  one  of  our  prominent 
politicians  that  "  he  drinks  hard."  There's  nothing  in  the  world 
that  he  docs  easier. 

Which  of  the  European  sovereigns  would  be  most  incommoded 
if  the  earth  began  to  revolve  on  the  equatorial  axis  !  The  empe- 
ror of  Russia.     Because  it  would  occasion  a  rising  of  the  poles. 

"Doctor,"  said  a  despairing  patient  to  one  of  onr  physicians, 
"I  am  in  a  dreadful  state  ;  I  can  neither  lay  nor  set;  what  shall  I 
do?"  "Why,  then,"  replied  the  doctor,  very- gravely,  "I  think 
you  had  better — roost." 

As  Joe  was  walking  np  Washington  Street,  with  a  friend  who 
indulges  pretty  freely  in  the  nsc  of  the  weed,  the  latter  remarked 
that  he  was  almost  roasted.  "  JS'o  wouder,"  replied  Joe,  "as  you 
have  been  on  the  spit  all  the  morning." 

An  honest  Hibernian  trundling  along  a  hand-cart  containing  all 
his  movables,  was  accosted  by  a  friend  with,  "  Well,  Patrick,  vou 
are  moving  again,  I  see."  ''Faith,  I  am,"  ho  replied.  "Tho 
times  are  so  hard,  it's  a  dale  cheaper  hiring  hand-cans  than  pay- 
ing tints." 

As  a  clergyman  was  burying  a  corpse,  a  woman  came  and 
pulled  liim  by  the  sleeve,  in  the  middle  of  the  service.  "Sir,  I 
must  speak  to  you  immediately."  "  Well,  then,  what  is  the  mat- 
ter V  "  Why,  sir,  yon  are  going  to  bury  a  man  who  died  of  the 
small-pox  near  my  poor  husband,  who  never  had  it." 
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of  stone,  but  mean,  and  tho 
streets  narrow  and  filthy ; 
so  that  our  view  presents 
the  best  aspect  of  the  phacc, 
which  is  one  of  thosO  to 
which  "distance  lends  en- 
chantment." The  bazaars 
are  superior  to  those  of  Al- 
giers, and  there  arc  numer- 
ous handsome  mosques, 
while  the  bey's  palace  is  a 
splendid  structure.  There 
are  also  Roman  Catholic 
and  Greek  churches,  an 
Italian  theatre,  and  several 
largo  barracks,  one  on  tho 
site  of  an  ancient  edifice. 
About  a  mile  and  a  half  to 
the  west  of  the  city  is  the 
Bardo,  a  fortified  summer 
residence  of  the  bey,  and 
three  miles  northeast  are 
traces  of  ancient  Carthage. 
The  Gulf  of  Tunis,  an  in- 
let of  the  Mediterranean, 
extends  inland  for  thirty 
miles,  between  Capes  Boa 
and  Farina,  having  a  width 
at  the  entrance  of  45  miles. 


DRAGON   BOAT    ON    CANTON   RIVER,  CHINA. 


THE  CITY  OF  TUNIS,  AFRICA. 

The  engraving  below  presents  an  accurate  general  view  of  the 
ancient  and  celebrated  city  of  Tunis,  the  capital  of  a  beylik,  or 
regency,  of  North  Africa.  The  area  of  this  regency  is  about 
72,000  square  miles,  and  the  population  about  two  and  a  half  mil- 
lions. Its  eastern  coast  forms  the  western  limit  of  the  great  inlet 
of  the  Mediterranean  in  North  Africa,  and  is  indented  by  the  Gulf 
of  Cabes  (anciently  Syrtis  Minor)  and  the  Gulf  of  Hammamet.  On 
the  north  coast  are  the  gulfs  of  Tunis  and  Bizerta.  The  dominion 
comprises  the  islands  Jerba,  Harkenna,  Galita,  etc.  The  principal 
river  is  the  Mejerda,  anciently  Bagradah.  In  the  south  is  a  large 
salt  marsh ;  but  most  of  the  surface  is  of  extraordinary  fertility, 
producing  heavy  crops  without  manure — and,  in  former  times,  it 
was  one  of  the  granaries  of  Rome.  The  principal  vegetable  pro- 
ducts are  wheat,  maize,  barley,  sorgho,  millet,  olives,  dates,  and 
other  fruits,  henna  and  tobacco.  Cotton  and  indigo  have  recently 
been  introduced  as  articles  of  culture,  and  some  saffron  and  opium 
are  raised.  Copper,  lead,  silver  and  salt  from  Sibbah  are  among 
the  mineral  products,  and  near  Porto-Farina  is  a  quicksilver  mine  j 


but  mining,  like  agriculture,  is  very  backward.  Domestic  animals 
comprise  camels,  horses,  buffaloes,  a  small  but  good  herd  of  oxen, 
and  merino  sheep.  The  principal  manufactures  are  red  caps,  ex- 
ported to  all  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  soap  at  Susa,  woolen, 
silk  and  linen  fabrics  and  Morocco  leather.  Caravans  come  annu- 
ally from  Central  Africa,  bringing  slaves,  senna,  ostrich  feathers, 
gold  dust,  gum  and  ivory,  which  are  exchanged  for  manufactured 
goods,  spices  and  gunpowder.  Others  from  Constantinople  bring 
wax,  dried  skins,  cattle  and  sheep,  in  return  for  muslins  and  other 
■woven  fabrics,  Tunis  mantles,  colonial  produce,  essences,  etc. 
The  principal  imports  by  sea  are  cochineal,  raw  silk,  coffee,  sugar, 
Spanish  woolen  cloths,  wines  and  coin.  The  state  and  religion 
are  Mohammedan.  The  city  which  our  engraving  delineates,  and 
which  was  anciently  called  Tunes,  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Gulf  of  Tunis,  and  separated  from  the  gulf  by  the  Bake  of 
Tunis.  It  stands  on  a  rising  ground,  and  is  encircled  by  a  double 
line  of  walls,  as  our  picture  shows,  five  miles  in  extent.  On  a 
height  to  the  westward  rises  the  citadel  seen  in  the  distance,  and 
there  are  various  outworks  on  adjacent  heights.     The  houses  are 


DRAGON  BOAT, 

ON  CANTON  BIVEK,  CHINA. 

The  curious  picture  at 
the  top  of  this  page  is  an 
actual  representation  of 
one  of  the  religicui  festi- 
vals of  that  most  singular 
people,  the  Chinese.  The 
grand  centre  of  attraction 
is  an  immense  boat,  or  gal- 
ley, in  the  form  of  a  dra- 
gon, propelled  by  a  vast 
number  of  rowers,  in  the 
centre  of  which  appears  a 
party  beating  gongs  fran- 
tically, and  shouting  with 
all  their  might.  The  river 
swarms  with  the  various 
water-craft  of  the  Celes- 
tials, from  the  humble  fish- 
erman's boat  to  the  huge 
junk,  with  its  vast  square 
sails,  all  of  them  decorated, 
according  to  the  taste  and  means  of  their  owners,  with  pennons, 
flags  and  strange  banners.  There  is  a  fable  current  among  the 
Chinese,  that  the  Emperor  Hoang-ti  was  carried  up  to  heaven  by 
an  immense  dragon,  together  with  seventy  other  persons.  Many 
of  his  suite  were  only  able  to  catch  hold  of  the  mustaches  of  the 
monster;  but  these  frail  supports  giving  way,  they  were  hurled  to 
the  ground.  It  is  still  the  custom  when  an  emperor  dies,  to  say  . 
that  the  dragon  has  ascended  to  heaven.  The  dragon  is  emblaz- 
oned on  the  imperial  banners,  and  is  met  with  in  various  forms  of 
decoration  throughout  the  Chinese  empire.  The  worship,  then,  of 
the  dragon  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  Chinese  religion.  The  splen- 
did festival  in  which  the  natives  are  engaged,  with  the  drum  beat- 
ing  and  dancing  on  board,  the  unfurling  of  the  sails  in  the  junks, 
and  the  streaming  of  the  flags  at  the  tops  of  their  masts,  with  the 
smoke  arising  from  the  firing  of  the  guns,  all  exhibit  a  species  of 
jollity  quite  adapted  to  a  nation  devoted  to  tho  pleasures  of  this 
sublunary  scene.  The  festivities  of  the  Chinese,  although  not  in 
accordance  writh  our  tastes,  are  yet  striking  and  exciting.  Their 
feast  of  lanterns  is  really  splendid. 
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COTTON  PICKING  IN  GEORGIA. 

The"  spirited  engraving  on  this  page  is  from  a  graphic  sketch 
made  expressly  for  us  by  Mr.  KUburn,  and  represents  a  party  of 
field-hands  in  Georgia  picking  cotton  in  the  full.  The  cotton-har- 
TOSl  is  a  busy  season,  and  this  rich  treasure  of  the  South  occupies 
all  the  available  hands  on  the  plantation  to  secure  it  hefore  the 
frosts  set  in.  The  appearance  of  a  large  cotton  field  when  ready 
for  harvesting  is  singularly  striking.  The  broad  acres,  far  as  the 
cyo  can  reach,  seem  piled  with  waving  snow-wreaths,  giving  to  the 
eiinny  South  the  same  aspect  that  the  hyperborean  North  presents 
after  a  deep  and  drifting  snow  fall.  This  peculiar  effect  is  repre- 
sented in  the  engraving  where  the  distant  laborers  seem  buried  in 
the  drifts.  At  harvest-time  there  is  always  cotton  enough  pro- 
truding from  the  pods  to  produce  this  effect.  The  cotton  is  plant- 
ed as  soon  as  the  danger  of  frosts  has  passed  away,  and  the  crop 
is  gathered  in  September  and  October.  Cotton  is  a  species  of 
vegetable  wool,  the  produce  of  the  Gossypt'um  herbacettm,  or  cotton 
shrub,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties.  It  is  found  growing 
naturally  in  Ml  the  tropical  regions  of  Asia,  Africa  and  America, 
whence  it  has  been  transplanted,  and  has  become  an  important 
object  of  cultivation,  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  some  extent  also  in  Europe.  Cotton  is  distinguished  in 
commerce  by  its  color,  and  the  length,  strength  and  firmness  of  its 
fibre.     Wlute  is  usually  considered  as  characteristic  of  secondary 


quality.  Yellow,  or  a  yellowish  tinge,  when  not  the  effect  of  ac- 
cidental wetting  or  inclement  seasons,  is  considered  as  indicating 
greater  fineness.  There  are  many  varieties  of  raw  cotton  in  the 
market,  their  names  being  principally  derived  from  the  places 
whence  they  arc  brought.  They  arc  usually  classed  under  the 
denomination  of  long  and  short  stapled.  The  best  of  the  first  is 
the  sea-island  cotton  or  that  raised  on  the  shores  of  Georgia ;  but 
its  qualities  differ  so  much,  that  the  price  of  the  finest  specimens 
is  often  four  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  inferior.  The  superior 
samples  of  Brazil  cotton  are  reckoned  among  the  long-stapled. 
The  upland,  or  bowed  Georgia  cotton,  forms  the  largest  and  best 
portion  of  the  short  stapled  class.  The  inferiority  of  Bengal  and 
Surat  cotton  is  sometimes  ascribed  to  the  defective  mode  in  which 
it  is  prepared ;  but  Mr.  Horace  H.  Wilson  doubts  whether  it  can 
be  grown  in  India  of  a  better  kind.  The  raw  cotton  of  the  In- 
dian Islands  has  hitherto  been  almost  entirely  condemned  upon 
the  spot.  A  small  quantity  of  superior  cotton  has  been  imported 
into  England  from  New  South  Wales,  but  the  dependence  of  the 
English  manufacturers  is  upon  the  United  States.  The  manufac- 
ture of  cotton  has  been  carried  on  in  Hindostan  from  the  remotest 
antiquity.  Herodotus  mentions  that  in  India,  there  are  wild  trees 
that  produce  a  sort  of  wool  superior  to  that  of  sheep,  and  that  the 
natives  dress  themselves  in  cloth  made  of  it.  The  manufacture 
obtained  no  footing  worth  mentioning  in  Europe  till  the  last  cen- 


tury, about  the  early  part  of  which  it  was  probably  introduced 
into  England.  The  first  authentic  mention  of  it  is  by  Louis 
Roberts,  in  his  "Treasure  of  Traffic,"  published  in  1641,  where 
it  is  stated,  "the  town  of  Manchester,  in  Lancashire,  must  be  also 
herein  remembered,  and  worthily  for  their  encouragement  com- 
mended, who  buy  the  yarnc  of  the  Irish  in  great  quantity,  and 
weaving  it,  returned  the  same  again  into  Ireland  to  sell.  Neither 
doth  their  industry  rest  here ;  for  they  buy  cotton  wool  in  London 
that  comes  first  from  Cyprus  and  Smyrna,  and  at  home  work  the 
same,  and  perfect  it  into  fustians,  vermillions,  dimities,  and  other 
such  stuffs,  and  then  return  it  to  London,  where  the  same  is  vented 
and  sold,  and  not  seldom  sent  into  foraine  parts,  who  have  means, 
at  far  easier  termes,  to  provide  themselves  of  the  said  first  mate- 
rials." It  is  true,  indeed,  that  mention  is  frequently  made  by  pre- 
vious writers,  and  in  acts  of  the  legislature  passed  at  a  much  ear- 
lier period,  of  "Manchester  cottons,"  "cotton  velvets,"  "fus- 
tians," etc.,  but  it  is  certain  these  articles  were  wholly  composed 
of  wool,  and  had  most  probably  been  denominated  cottons  from 
their  having  been  prepared  in  imitation  of  some  of  the  cotton  fab- 
rics imported  from  India  and  Italy.  When  the  British  undertook 
the  manufacture,  they  had  comparatively  few  facilities  for  its  pros- 
ecution, and  had  to  struggle  with  the  greatest  difficulties,  but  sub- 
sequent scientific  discoveries  and  inventions  have  achieved  a  tri- 
umph which  has  crowned  their  efforts  with  gratifying  success. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

OR, 

STfje  ©amp,  tlje  (Cabin  anti  tijc  ffiffitiUrerntsss 

A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  WEST. 

BY    MRS.    C. 

[continued.] 
CHAPTER  IX. 

To  beguile  the  time. 

Look  like  the  time;  hear  welcome  in  your  eyes, 

Your  hand,  your  tongue;  look  like  the  innocent  flower, 

But  ho  tho  serpent  under  it. — Macbeth. 

"While  the  events  just  narrated  had  been  transpiring  among 
Thornton's  company,  Basil  le  Croix  sat  by  the  camp-fire  of  the 
far-traders,  absorbed  in  thought.  There  were  many  things  that 
required  consideration,  but  now  his  interview  with  Rose  on  the 
prairie  was  uppermost  in  his  mind.  How  should  he  manage  at 
once  and  effectually  to  thwart  her  1  This  was  the  question  he  was 
puzzling  himself  to  answer,  when  he  thought  he  saw  a  female  figure 
moving  to  and  fro  at  a  little  distance.  "Who  could  it  be  ?  His 
first  thought  was  of  the  poor,  deluded  Hortense.  Could  it  be  that 
her  fancied  security  had  been  so  soon  swept  away,  and  that  she 
was  again  on  his  track?  No.  In  another  moment  he  recognized 
the  flaming  turban  and  red  cloak  of  Margery,  and  sprang  to  meet 
her.  The  woman  put  her  arm  in  his,  and  drew  him  away  into  the 
shadows,  where  she  thought  they  woidd  not  be  likely  to  be  seen  or 
heard. 

"What  is  it,  Margery?"  asked  Le  Croix,  with  ill-concealed 
anxiety. 

"  The  money,"  the  woman  replied,  holding  out  her  skinny  hand, 
— "money,  Basil  le  Croix.  You  are  a  good  deal  in  arrears.  I 
sha'n't  strike  another  blow  for  you  till  my  hard-earned  gold  clinks 
in  my  pocket." 

"  "Why,"  said  the  merchant,  depreeatingly,  "  you  couldn't  have 
come  in  a  worse  time.  I  haven't  a  great  sum  by  me,  and  to-mor- 
row I  must  pay  for  a  large  lot  of  furs." 

"  Very  well.  I  can  find  safer  and  pleasanter  business,  Heaven 
knows."  And  dark  as  it  was  around  them,  Le  Croix  saw  the 
sudden  glitter  of  her  burning  eyes  as  she  made  a  movement  to 
tarn  away. 

"No — you  must  not  go!"  he  cried.     "I  cannot  lose  you;  I 
need  you  now  more  than  ever.     Here ;"  and  he  laid  several  broad 
gold  coins  in  her  outstretched  hand. 
The  woman  laughed,  and  said  : 

"I  can't  see  whether  they're  real  or  not;  but  if  yon  cheat  me, 
you'll  rue  it,  that's  all !"  and  again  her  fierce  eyes  flashed. 

"  Hush !     I  haven't  cheated  you,  Margery.     Listen :  I'm  terri- 
bly perplexed,  aud  would  give  more  for  one  woman's  wit  in  this 
case  than  a  dozen  men's.     You  know  what  has  been  passing  be- 
tween Rose  and  me  since  I  came  back  from  the  Falls  ?" 
"Yes." 

"And  what  do  you  think  of  it?" 
"  "  Think !"  echoed  the  woman,  scornfully, — "  think  ! — that  you 
are  a  fool,  Basil  le  Croix  !" 

The  merchant  started  as  if  an  adder  had  stung  him,  and  Mar- 
gery proceeded : 

"  You've  sense  enough  about  some  things ;  you  couldn't  have 
done  better  than  you  did  with  Hortense,  but  you've  failed  at  last. 
If  you  spy  out  their  movements,  keeping  the  whole  matter  to 
yourself,  and  acting  as  if  you  had  no  such  knowledge,  you  may 
have  the  affair  quite  in  your  own  hands.  But  if  you  grow  violent, 
and  threaten  and  watch  them  openly,  you  may  be  assured  that 
Clifford  Thornton  will  linger  in  the  neighborhood  till  he  persuades 
Rose  to  elope  with  him." 

"  I  believe  you  are  right,"  resumed  Le  Croix.  "  Your  advice 
has  always  proved  capital ;  it  is  worth  paying  for." 

"  "Well,"  continued  Margery,  "  I  hope  you'll  begin  to  act  upon 
it  at  once.  You  have  a  terrible  temper,  but  you  must  bring  your- 
self to  control  it,  or  all  will  be  lost — mind,  I  say  all,  and  that  in- 
volves much  more  than  little  Rose  Lake  I"  And  Le  Croix  felt 
her  long  fingers  clutching  at  his  arm  like  a  buzzard's  claws. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  he  muttered;  "there  is  a  great  deal  at  stake 
here." 

"  I  will  mark  out  the  course  I  should  take  under  like  circum- 
stances," said  Margery.  "  Keep  a  keen  eye  on  them  ;  be  vigilant 
when  they  least  expect  it ;  but  as  you  value  success,  don't  let  them 
know  anything  about  this.  Let  them  meet  unmolested  for  a  few 
days ;  let  them  exchange  their  vows  while  you  laugh  in  your 
sleeve.  Believe  me,  it  will  not  be  long  before  their  fears  are  lulled 
so  that  Thornton  will  willingly  move  on,  and  leave  the  field  to 
you." 

"  I  will  try  the  experiment,"  replied  Le  Croix ;  "  it  can  do  no 
harm  for  the  present."  And  after  musing  a  moment,  he  added, 
as  if  struck  by  a  bright  thought :  "A  party  of  trappers  arc  to  start 
for  the  mountains  in  the  course  of  a  week.  W h  it  if  I  should  give 
out  word  that  I  am  going  with  them,  and  go,  if  necessary,  a  day's 
journey,  just  for  the  sake  of  appearances  ?" 
Old  Margery  clapped  her  hands. 

"  Ha,  ha  !"  she  croaked,  "  that  would  be  grand.  "Why,  you  are 
waking  up,  Basd.  "When  you  are  off  guard,  I'll  be  on  the  alert, 
aud  I  tell  you  they'll  have  to  be  shrewder  than  I  think  they  arc  to 
blind  me." 

" Yes,"  replied  the  merchant;  "I'll  risk  you.  And  now  this 
matter  is  settled,  for  aught  I  see.  Have  you  anything  more  to 
say  V 


"  No,  no.  Get  hack  to  tho  camp,  if  you  like.  I  must  go  and 
whisper  a  word  to  Giles  Lake."  And  Margery,  with  her  ill-gotten 
gold  tightly  clenched  in  one  meagre  hand,  hurried  away. 

She  was  about  to  pull  the  latch-string  of  the  cabin  door,  when 
she  heard  the  backwoodsman's  well-known  step  approaching. 

"  You're  the  very  person  I  want  to  sec,"  she  said,  as  he  came 
up  ;  and  drawing  him  off  a  few  paces,  she  held  a  long  conference 
with  him,  and  then  both  went  into  the  hut. 

Rose  sat  by  the  fire,  knitting,  and  her  cheek  paled  as  they  en- 
tered ;  for  she  expected  a  storm  of  rage,  like  that  which  had  made 
the  place  so  hideous  the  night  before.  The  faces  of  Aunt  Mary, 
and  Mike  the  chore-boy,  told  that  they,  too,  shared  her  keen  anx- 
iety. But  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  all  three,  Lake  was  more 
genial  than  he  had  been  for  some  time,  and  Margery  even  conde- 
scended to  smooth  back  the  young  girl's  dark  hair  and  praise  her 
diligence. 

Two  or  three  days  afterward,  as  Rose  was  crossing  the  valley, 
Thornton  joined  her. 

"  Dearest  Rose,"  murmnred  the  lover,  "  how  I  have  yearned  for 
such  a  meeting !  I  heard  from  Mike  how  you  suffered  from  your 
father's  anger  at  the  discovery  of  our  secret,  and  longed  to  fly 
to  you.  I  should  have  come  to  the  cabin  in  spite  of  his  threats, 
had  /  only  been  exposed  to  his  wrath,  but  the  thought  of  what 
might  befall  you,  kept  me  cautious.  0  Rose,  Rose!  will  there 
never  be  an  hour  when  we  can  meet  in  peace?" 
The  girl  shook  her  head  sadly. 

"No,  I  fear  not.  I  ought  not  to  stay  another  moment  now.  If 
my  father  or  Le  Croix  should  see  us,  I  have  hardly  a  doubt  that 
they  would  shoot  you  on  the  spot;"  and  the  fair  speaker  trembled, 
and  tears  rose  to  her  large,  soft  eyes. 

"  Don't  weep,"  said  Thornton,  tenderly  dashing  the  clear,  bright 
drops  from  her  thick,  curling  lashes ;  "  don't  fear  for  me ;  I  do 
not.     Keep  up  a  brave  heart.  Rose  ;  hope  for  the  best." 

The  girl  smiled,  and  as  usual,  her  despondent  spirit  gained  new 
strength  from  his  sympathy  and  encouragement.  She  walked  to 
and  fro  for  a  full  hour,  listening  to  his  words,  and  looking  at  him 
with  fond  pride,  as  he  told  her  of  his  promotion  to  the  command 
of  the  expedition.  But  it  was  with  a  heavy  heart  she  left  him, 
and  hastened  homeward.  Her  forebodings  were,  however,  vain, 
for  neither  her  father  nor  Margery  seemed  to  be  aware  of  the  inter- 
view she  had  just  held  with  Thornton.  As  time  passed  on,  she 
and  her  lover  met  often  ;  but  nothing  was  said  about  it  at  the 
cabin,  and  gradually  both  her  own  and  Thornton's  fears  were 
allayed. 

Somewhat  more  than  a  week  after  the  secret  meeting  of  Le 
Croix  and  old  Margery,  the  wily  merchant  overtook  Rose  on  the 
prairie  where  they  had  walked  together  on  the  evening  when  he 
had  so  fiercely  threatened  her. 

"Rose,  Rose!"  he  called,  in  his  blandest  tone,  before  she  saw 
him ;  and  at  the  sound  of  his  voice  she  turned,  her  sudden  pallor 
betraying  her  dread  of  his  presence.  But  his  face  was  grave, 
almost  to  sadness  ;  his  whole  manner  subdued  and  gentle.  The 
chameleon  had  assumed  another  phase.  "  I  stopped  at  the  cabin," 
he  continued,  "but  Margery  said  you  had  gone  out  for  a  ramble, 
and  I  thought  I  would  follow  you.  Your  countenance  does  not 
speak  a  welcome,  and  I  can  scarcely  wonder  at  it.  In  my  anxiety 
to  win  you,  I  know  I  have  been  too  severe  and  exacting.  I  see 
my  error  now  after  calm  reflection ;  I  regret  it ;  I  would  give 
worlds  to  blot  it  out  forever.     Can  you  forgive  me,  Rose  ?" 

The  girl  gazed  at  him  in  the  utmost  surprise.  She  had  braved 
his  insolence,  his  rage,  but  this  mood  of  tenderness  she  knew  not 
how  to  meet.  "Was  it  real  ?  It  seemed  so,  for  his  eyes  were 
mournfully  tender,  and  the  expression  on  his  countenance  such  as 
she  had  never  seen  there  before ;  it  was  neither  cold,  hard,  selfish, 
nor  cunning.  At  that  moment,  Rose  felt  it  would  be  wrong  to 
doubt  him.  She  held  out  her  hand  to  him,  and  said,  in  her  sweet- 
est accents : 

"Forgive?  O,  yes,  sir.  Nobody  asked  Rose  Lake  for  pardon 
in  vain." 

" Ten  thousand  thanks  !"  responded  the  hypocrite.  "I  shall 
not  soon  forget  your  kindness  ;  I  could  not  hope  for  it ;  I  never 
shall  forgive  myself.  But  I  could  not  leave  you,  perhaps  never  to 
come  back,  without  confessing  my  error,  and  begging  to  be 
forgiven." 

"  Leave  me !"  cried  Rose,  the  flush  on  her  check  and  the  glad 
light  in  her  eye,  bespeaking  her  joy  at  the  mere  thought  of  such 
an  event. 

"Yes;  lam  going  to  start  for  the  Rocky  Mountains  with  a 
party  of  trappers  early  to-morrow  morning.  You  cannot  regret 
my  absence,  for  I  have  given  yon  little  reason  to  love  me.  But 
wherever  I  go,  I  shall  carry  my  deep,  absorbing  passion  for  you. 
Still  I  have  made  one  resolution — never  to  drive  you  to  the 
altar." 

"This  is  generous,"  murmured  Rose.  "  God  bless  you,  Basd 
le  Croix !" 

There  was  a  long  silence,  and  then  Le  Croix  continued  : 
"  You  arc,  or  fancy  you  are  in  love  with  another,  a  stranger  till 
within  a  few  short  weeks ;  whether  he  is  worthy,  I  cannot  say. 
But  if  he  is  not,  if  the  time  ever  comes  when  you  turn  away  from 
him,  remember  the  slighted  old  man's  heart  yet  beats  for  you, and 
you  alone.  Come  to  me  then,  and  I  will  make  you  happy.  And 
now  farewell !  A  last  kiss  aud  I  leave  you."  He  touched  his 
lips  to  her  brow,  and  then  moved  off  through  the  tall  grass,  toward 
his  camping-ground  under  the  sycamores. 

Rose  could  hardly  believe  her  own  senses,  that  Basil  le  Croix 
could  have  repented  of  his  persecutions  and  asked  her  pardon, — 
that  he  was  really  about  to  leave  her  free  to  follow  the  bent  of  her 
warm,  young  heart,  seemed  more  like  a  dream  than  a  reality.  She 
longed  to  have  somebody  share  her  joy,  and  as  Clifford  was  not 
near,  retraced  her  steps  to  the  cabin,  and  poured  the  story  into 


Aunt  Mary's  car.  Then  she  looked  round  for  Mike.  The  boy 
listened  in  delighted  wonder,  and  made  haste  to  carry  the  pleasant 
news  to  Thornton. 

When  morning  came,  the  young  lover,  who  had  before  been 
somewhat  incredulous,  saw  Basil  le  Croix  start  with  the  trappers 
for  the  distant  mountain  wilds,  and  then  his  suspicions  vanished. 
But  as  days  went  by,  notwithstanding  all  that  had  passed  to  roll 
off  her  burden  of  care,  a  shadow  settled  on  the  brow  of  Rose 
Lake  ;  her  eyes  grew  heavy,  and  she  moved  about  the  cabin  in  a 
listless,  pre-occupied  mood.  And  why  was  this?  The  encamp- 
ment on  the  bank  of  the  little  creek  was  busy  as  a  bee-hive  with 
the  bustle  of  preparation,  and  she  knew  that  ere  many  suns  had 
risen,  culminated,  and  set  amid  the  golden  prairie-bloom,  Clifford 
Thornton's  white  tent  would  be  struck,  and  he  and  his  company 
again  take  up  their  line  of  march. 

The  full  moon,  broad,  and  calm,  and  silver  bright,  was  slowly 
rising  above  the  bluff,  crowned  hy  the  ruined  fort,  as  she  stole 
across  the  cabin  threshold  and  took  her  way  toward  the  barrens. 
There,  on  the  very  spot  where  Clifford  Thornton  had  been 
wounded  by  the  poisoned  arrow  the  first  day  of  their  acquaintance, 
she  expected  to  meet  him — meet  and  part  for  a  weary  time,  it 
might  be  forever.  Everything  was  in  readiness  for  his  departuro 
at  daybreak,  and  now  he  had  only  to  school  himself  and  her  to 
the  trial  of  separation. 

"You  have  come,  then,  Rose,"  he  said,  springing  forward  with 
lover-like  eagerness  ;  and  gazing  down  into  her  troubled  counte- 
nance, he  added :  "Your  face  belies  your  name;  the  bloom  has 
gone,  and  your  eyes  look  as  if  they  were  surcharged  with  tears." 

"  Is  it  strange,"  murmured  ths  girl,  "  when  this  dismal  parting 
lies  before  us  ?" 

"  No,"  continued  Thornton, — "  no,  Rose,  and  I  would  not  havo 
it  otherwise.  It  is  painfully  sweet  to  think  that  you  will  miss  me, 
— that  your  thoughts  will  follow  me  over  prairie  and  mountain, — 
that  your  love  will  burn  on  through  all.  I  will  confess  I  have  had 
the  strongest  temptation  to  linger  here,  rather  than  lead  this  expe- 
dition through  the  dangers  we  must  encounter;  but  I  shoidd  be 
unworthy  of  you  if  I  could  thus  neglect  my  duty." 

"  You  are  all  that  is  noble,  and  generous,  and  brave !"  ex- 
claimed Rose,  proudly ;  "you  are  doing  right,  and  yet  it  is  hard 
to  have  you  leave  me  to  the  loneliness  of  my  life." 

"Don't  dwell  on  that,"  said  the  young  man;  "look  on  the 
bright  side  of  the  picture.  I  feel  inexpressibly  relieved  to  think 
you  are  rid  of  Le  Croix." 

"And  so  do  I.  0,  Clifford,  if  he  were  here,  and  what  he  was  a 
fortnight  ago,  what  conld  I  do  alone  ?  His  absence  ought  to  atone 
for  the  gloom  of  our  parting.  I  will  be  brave  and  trustful ;  I  will 
not  look  back,  but  onward  to  the  time  when  you  will  return." 

"  Spoken  like  a  Spartan  woman,  or,  what  is  better,  my  own  true 
Rose !"  exclaimed  Thornton,  drawing  her  closer  to.  him.  And 
then,  standing  there  in  the  moonlight,  they  forgot  the  lapse  of 
time  in  pleasant  talk  about  the  days,  looming  up  like  golden 
palaces  in  the  future,  when  all  their  trials  over,  they  should  walk 
side  by  side  through  life's  cloudless  meridian,  its  purple  twilight, 
its  evening  stillness  and  shadows,  down  to  the  solemn  night  of 
death. 

Higher  and  higher  rose  the  moon,  bnt  for  a  while  they  were  too 
deeply  absorbed  to  think  of  the  girl's  rashness  in  thus  staying 
away  from  home.  Then  came  broken  words  of  love  and  truth,  a 
long,  long  kiss,  a  smothered  farewell,  and  they  parted.  Once, 
twice,  thrice,  Thornton  turned  back  to  look  into  the  dark,  gipsey 
face  again,  or  whisper  some  caution,  or  encouragement,  and  when 
at  last  the  final  separation  came,  he  stood  watching  Rose  till  she 
was  lost  to  sight  within  the  cabin. 

"When  the  autumnal  dawn  kindled  its  altar-fires  in  the  east,  Rose 
Lake  might  have  been  seen  standing  on  a  great  bluff,  and  strain- 
ing her  gaze  over  the  vast  prairie  where  a  small  cavalcade  was 
slowly,  slowly  filing  on,  till  horses  and  gallant  riders  grew  to  be 
mere  specks  on  the  horizon,  and  then  entirely  disappeared.  Clif- 
ford Thornton  was  indeed  gone. 


CHAPTER  X. 

It  is  a  weary  and  a  bitter  task, 
Back  from  the  lip  the  burning  word  to  keep ; 

And  to  shut  out  heaven's  air  with  falsehood's  mask, 
And  in  the  dark  urn  of  the  soul  to  keep 

Indignant  feelings,  making  e'en  of  thought 

A  buried  treasure.— Mrs.  Hesians. 

Leaving  Thornton  to  traverse  broad  prairies,  silvery  with  wild 
sage,  and  ford  rapid  rivers,  leaping  from  dark  fastnesses,  and  chase 
the  deer  and  bison,  we  will  follow  the  fortunes  of  Rose.  The 
three  days  subsequent  to  Clifford's  departure  dragged  by  without 
any  startling  event  to  mark  their  course.  But  on  the  fourth,  as 
she  stood  watching  the  sunset  from  the  spot  on  the  barrens  where 
she  had  so  often  met  Thornton,  a  low,  derisive  laugh  fell  on  her 
ear.  Quick  as  thought,  she  glanced  round.  Great  heavens,  there 
was  Le  Croix ! 

"  Good  evening,  lady-bird  !"  he  cried,  tauntingly.  "  I  suppose 
this  is  a  pleasant  surprise.  No  doubt  you  are  as  glad  to  sec  me 
back  as  you  were  to  have  me  go  away.  Ha,  ha  !  that  repentance 
and  temporary  absence  was  only  anise  to  blind  your  favored  lover's 
eyes  and  get  him  out  of  the  way.  "Were  you  and  he  foolish  enough 
to  believe  I  should  give  up  my  promised  bride — such  a  bride,  too, 
the  beauty  of  the  border  ?  No,  no.  In  less  than  a  week,  we'll 
have  a  priest  here,  and  you  shall  be  Madame  le  Croix !" 

As  this  burst  npon  Rose,  a  wild  tremor  ran  through  her  frame, 
a  mist  swam  before  her  eyes,  and  it  seemed  as  if  she  must  lose  all 
consciousness,  so  terrible  was  the  shock  produced  by  his  treachery. 
Bat  with  a  strong  effort  she  rallied,  and  replied  : 

"Basil  le  Croix,  I  feared  and  disliked  you  before;  I  loathe  you 
now.  Come  what  will,  God  helping  me,  I  will  never  utter  the 
vows  that  will  make  me  your  wife !" 
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"  Very  well,"  was  the  coo!  rejoinder;  "  I  can  <lo  (ho  promising; 
but  cio  six  days  have  gone  over  yonr  head,  as  I  have  told  you, 
„,'i  befit  Rose  shall  !»<•  mine  by  the  rites  of  the  church."  And  with 
11  defiant  look,  the  villain  turned  away. 

For  a  time  after  he  had  pun',  U< .-«■  Lake  stood  where  In-  had 
left  her,  an  dumh  and  almost  as  moveless  us  if  Bhe  had  been  petri- 
fied by  liis  words.  It  was  pitiful  to  fee  her  with  that  rigid  face, 
those  stony  eyes,  those  tightly-clenched  hands.  How  long  she 
would  have  remained  thin  statuesque,  I  cnnimt  tell,  had  not  a 
voire  thrilling  with  sorrow  and  compassion  broke  up  the  spell. 

"BOBC — poor,  dear  Rose,"  said  Mike,  the  chore-boy,  as  he 
sprang  to  her  side,  "I've  found  out  the  whole!  Hut  don't  let  it 
overcome  you  so.    I  can't  hear  to  see  yon  with  such  a  face." 

As  he  spoke,  the  girl's  features  softened,  the  lips  which  had  been 
locked  in  anguish  began  to  quiver,  and  n  hot  rain  of  tears  eame  to 
her  relief.  The  lad  drew  her  head  down  on  his  shoulder,  and 
murmured  : 

"Poor,  poor  Rose,  I'd  a  great  deal  rather  you  would  cry  than 
tO  be  so  strangely  still.  I  was  nfraid  you'd  go  mad  when  I  fir^t 
saw  you  here,  but  now  the  wild  look  has  gone.  0,  I  wish  I  were 
a  man  I  I'd  let  Basil  le  Croix  know  that  he  couldn't  trouble  you 
ns  he  does.  But  what  can  I  do — I,  a  little  chore-boy  ?"  and  the 
lad  glanced  inquiringly  at  his  companion. 

"Nothing,  nothing,  I  fear,"  said  Rose,  sadly.  "'Tis  true,  I 
put  on  courage  before  Le  Croix,  and  told  him  I  never  would  be 
his  wife;  but  what  can  be  done,  when  be,  and  my  father,  and  that 
crafty  old  hag  of  a  Margery,  are  all  leagued  against  me?  If 
Clifford  were  only  near  I"  And  ablush  crimsoned  her  cheek  as  she 
breathed  this  wish. 

"  I  will  go  for  him,"  cried  the  boy,  eagerly. 

A  sudden  light  shot  into  the  girl's  eyes,  and  then  died  out. 

"0,  Mike,"  sho  said,  "he  has  travelled  many,  many  leagues. 
You  could  not  find  him  till  it  would  be  too  late — too  late."  And 
with  mournful  emphasis  the  speaker  uttered  these  words  which 
have  been  the  death-knell  of  such  glorious  hopes. 

"Hist!"  cried  Mike  ;  "  I  hear  your  father's  whistle.  There  he 
is,  with  Keeper  and  his  rifle  I" 

Rose  withdrew  herself  from  the  boy's  supporting  arm,  and  had 
assumed  some  degree  of  composure  when  the  backwoodsman 
came  up. 

"Here,  Mike,  take  this  game  home,"  lie  cried,  sharply,  handing 
the  boy  a  brace  of  fine  prairie-hens. 

The  lad  scampered  off,  and  then  Lake  said  : 

"  Rose,  you've  seen  Le  Croix,  and  know  all.  He  is  in  haste  to 
he  married,  and  no  wonder,  when  that  confounded  scamp  of  a 
Thornton  is  skulking  round  you.  Make  ready  for  the  wedding 
right  away!" 

The  girl  looked  wistfully  into  the  harsh  face  of  her  father,  and 
her  lips  parted  to  utter  a  plea  that  she  might  be  saved  from  such 
a  fate  ;  but  with  a  frown  that  terrified  her  into  silence,  he  growled  : 

"Not  a  word — not  one  word  !  You  cannot  move  me  !"  And 
he  swore  a  fearful  oath  that  within  a  week  she  should  be  the  bride 
of  Basil  lc  Croix.  "  Come,  no  loitering  away  the  time  here.  The 
first  thing  I  shall  know,  that  young  rapscallion  will  be  meeting 
you  clandestinely,  for  his  starting  on  may  be  a  sham,  after  all. 
Come,  I  say !" 

Mechanically,  Rose  followed  him,  but  his  surly  talk  was  quite 
lost  upon  her ;  the  great  sorrow  which  lay  so  heavy  at  ljer  heart 
absorbed  every  faculty  of  her  being.  Her  silence  made  Lake  think 
that  she  was  growing  passive  under  his  iron  will ;  and  when  they 
reached  the  cabin-door,  he  said,  half  jocosely : 

"I  believe  you  do  begin  to  see  how  much  better  it  is  to  marry 
the  wealthiest  fur-merchant  in  the  Canadasthan  a  poor  young  sol- 
dier, dragging  round  after  a  fife  and  drum." 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  Rose ;  "  as  God  hears  me,  I  would  rather  lie 
down  in  the  grave  than  be  the  wife  of  Basil  le  Croix  1" 

A  muttered  curse  was  the  only  reply,  and  then  both  entered  the 
hut.  Giles  Lake  sat  down  to  supper  in  grim  silence,  hut  the  girl 
stole  into  her  little  bed-room.  Old  Margery  stood  there,  with  a 
candle  in  one  hand,  and  a  casket  of  some  rare  Indian  wood  in  the 
other. 

"Sec,  see  this  bridal  present!"  she  exclaimed,  a  smile  flickering 
over  her  dark,  repulsive  faco.  "lam  sure  a  prince  couldn't  be 
more  generous."  She  touched  the  spring  of  the  box ;  the  cover 
flew  back,  and  the  candle-light  flashed  over  a  set  of  jewels  which 
glittered  like  water-drops  in  their  rich  gold  framework.  "  Real 
diamonds,"  continued  Margery,  and  her  keen  eyes  outshone  the 
brilliants  as  she  spoke, — "real  diamonds,  Rose  Lake;  a  queen 
might  be  proud  to  wear  them." 

Almost  any  young  girl  would  have  felt  some  interest  in  such  a 
regal  gift,  but  Rose  thrust  them  away  with  a  low  groan ;  to  her 
the  few  simple  flowers  Clifford  Thornton  had  given  her  were  a 
thousand-fold  more  precious  than  all  the  treasures  which  Lc  Croix 
could  buy. 

"  Margery,"  she  said,  "  do  you  think  I  am  to  be  bought  with 
these  gewgaws  '." 

"You  talk  like  a  silly  girl!"  cried  the  old  hag.  "  The  time 
will  come  when  you  will  thank  your  father  for  giving  you  to  Le 
Croix." 

"  Never !"  was  the  only  word  that  Rose  uttered,  as,  hearing  her 
master  call  her,  Margery  glided  away,  leaving  the  casket  in  tempt- 
ing array  on  a  little  stand. 

When  she  was  gone,  Rose  Lake  shut  the  box,  and  flinging  her- 
self down  on  the  low  bed  where  she  had  once  slept  so  peacefully, 
thought,  and  thought,  and  thought,  till  her  head  throbbed  with 
pain,  and  wild  throes  of  agony  seemed  rending  soul  and  body 
asunder.  What  could  she  do  ?  Should  she  go  forth  alone  into 
the  wilderness,  and  wait  and  watch  for  the  gallant  lover,  who 
might  never  come  hack,  or  give  up  all  the  hopes  which  had  thrown 
such  gleams  of  brightness  across  her  path,  and  be  bound  to  Lo 


Croix  by  ties  which  death  only  could  break  I  There  ihc  lay,  In 
her  mute  but  overwhelming  grief,  while  out  ido  the  wandering 
wind  seemed  breathing  pitiful  stories,  and  the  thunder-cloud  gath- 
ered blackness,  and  the  rain  come  plash,  push,  plash,  ujton  the 
roof.  Aunt  Mary  crept  to  her  D  Ufll  pltti  0  bei  idfi  hcT,  and  wound 
her  thin,  white  arms  about  her  neck,  and  drew  her  arching  lend  to 
her  bosom;  but  the  girl  did  not  speak,  or  sob,  or  monn  ;  sorrow 
hnd  crushed  her  into  a  dumb  suffering  that  was  far  more  pathetic 
than  words.      Nome  one  |m-  said  : 

"  Wt  live  In  ddOdfl,  not  yfiim— In  thriiljrht*,  not  breath* — 

in  RmUobS]  n"i  tn  Bgnm  on  a  dial . 

Wo  should  count  time  bj  heart*  throbs;" 

and  reckoning  time  thus,  Rose  Lake  lived  on  age  thai  night. 
Through  her  whole  life,  it  stood  out  in  her  memorv,  dark,  bare, 
desolate,  bringing  a  sudden  pang  whenever  she  recalled  if-  I" 
the  morning,  just  as  the  sunshine  broke  through  the  single  narrow 
window,  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  for  the  lirst  time  appeared  to  DO 
aware  that  Aunt  Mary  was  near. 

"  I  am  weak,  'tis  true,"  murmured  the  invalid,  "  but  I  believe  I 
could  be  strong  in  your  behalf.     What  can  I  do  ?" 

And  Rose  replied  much  as  she  hnd  to  Mike,  hours  before : 

"Nothing,  nothing,  nothing.  Don't  tulk  about  it,  Aunt  Mary, 
or  I  shall  never  grow  brave  again." 

So  the  subject  dropped  for  the  present  at  least.  But  soon  after- 
ward, the  girl  went  into  the  kitchen.  Mike  looked  at  her  with  a 
glance  full  of  pity  ;  Margery  eyed  her  with  evident  concern,  and 
even  the  stern  backwoodsman  started  nervously  as  she  glided  in — 
a  mere  shadow  of  her  former  self.  The  anguish  of  the  previous 
night  had  made  fearful  work  ;  her  large  dark  eyes  were  bloodshot, 
and  their  heavy  and  swollen  lids  could  not  conceal  the  strange  fire 
which  burned  fitfully  in  their  once  calm  depths  ;  the  brow  was  cor- 
rugated, the  lip  compressed,  the  face  colorless,  as  if  it  had  been 
hewn  from  marble.  She  neither  seemed  to  hear  or  sec  what  was 
passing  around  her;  Margery's  tempting  breakfast  was  untouched, 
and  in  vain  her  prime  favorite,  Keeper,  rubbed  his  nose  against  her 
hand.  But  at  length,  with  a  significant  glance,  Mike  lured  her 
from  the  house,  and  when  they  had  silently  strolled  heyond  the 
oak  opening,  said : 

"Don't  despair,  Rose.  You  shall  not  marry  that  villain,  if  I 
can  help  it.  I  haven't  been  idle  since  you  and  I  talked  together 
last.  You  remember  hearing  about  the  woman  who  told  Mr. 
Thornton  where  their  stolen  goods  wero  ?" 

"  0,  yes." 

"  Well,  after  I  left  you  on  the  prairie,  I  met  her.  She  knew  me 
right  away,  because  I  had  guided  her  to  the  camp  the  first  time 
she  went  there.  She  chatted  with  me  awhile,  and  then  wanted  to 
know  if  my  young  mistress  wasn't  in  trouble.  I  tell  you  I  pricked 
my  ears  open  when  I  heard  that,  and  told  her  the  whole  story." 

"And  what  did  she  say  to  it?"  eagerly  queried  Rose. 

"  Why,  after  thinking  some  time,  she  said  she  guessed  she  could 
help  you." 

"And  how — 0,  how,  Mike  ?" 

"  That's  more  than  I  know  now ;  but  she  told  me  a  woman 
might  call  at  the  cabin  on  an  errand,  and  that  you  must  be  on  the 
lookout." 

"  How  shall  I  know  her  V 

"0,  she's  tall  and  lean,  and  wears  a  gray  cloak,  and  a  close 
little  hood  just  like  it,  that  she  draws  round  her  face,  so  that  you 
can  see  nothing  but  her  sharp  gray  eyes." 

"I  understand,"  replied  Rose.  "I'll  do  my  best."  And  away 
she  ran  to  the  cabin. 

An  hour  later,  perhaps,  Rose  heard  a  rap  at  the  door.  Lake, 
who  was  busy  cleaning  his  rifle  by  the  fire,  growled,  "  Come  in  !" 
and  a  woman  entered.  The  girl  saw  at  a  glance  that  this  was  the 
very  person  Mike  had  described,  and  she  was  all  eye  and  ear. 

"What  do  you  want?"  continued  the  backwoodsman. 

"I  am  hungry,"  was  the  quick  reply;  "I  am  travelling  without 
much  money,  and  should  be  very  glad  if  you  would  let  me  have  a 
bite  of  cold  victuals.  I  don't  ask  you  to  give  it  to  me ;  I'll  work 
enough  to  pay  for  it." 

"Pshaw!"  cried  Lake  ;  "what's  one  meal  or  two,  as  long  as 
there's  game  enough  and  I  can  bring  it  down  ?  Draw  up  your 
chair  to  the  table.     Rose,  get  the  woman  something  to  eat." 

The  girl  hastened  to  obey ;  and  as  she  arranged  the  cold  fowl 
and  corn-cake  before  the  stranger,  she  lifted  her  restless  eyes  to  the 
maiden's  face  with  an  expressive  look,  which  said  as  plainly  as 
could  be,  "  We  understand  each  other."  The  woman  ate  with  a 
keen  relish,  and  when  she  had  finished  her  meal,  again  offered  to 
pay  for  it  in  work  ;  but  this  Lake  peremptorily  declined. 

"Well,  then,"  she  said,  "I  must  be  going.  I  know  it's  most 
too  much  to  ask,  but  perhaps  you  would  let  your  daughter  show 
me  the  shortest  cut  across  the  valley." 

"Yes,  Rose  can  go  if  she  likes,"  replied  the  backwoodsman; 
for,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  longed  for  anything  that  would  break  in 
upon  her  stolid  grief. 

The  girl  put  on  her  hat  and  shawl  with  an  alacrity  which  aston- 
ished them  all,  and  moved  off  with  the  stranger.  Not  a  word  was 
spoken  between  them  till  they  had  gone  half  a  mile  or  more,  and 
the  cabin  was  lost  to  sight  by  a  sudden  turn  of  the  path.  Then 
the  woman  paused,  and  laying  a  hard,  rough  hand  on  the  arm  of 
Rose,  said,  abruptly : 

"  You  know  why  I  have  brought  you  here.  The  stratagem  has 
worked  well  so  far;  thanks  to  my  wit  and  yours,  we  can  speak 
with  freedom.  You  are  in  distress.  I  am  a  friend  to  Clifford 
Thornton,  and  you,  too.     Would  you  escape  if  you  could  ?" 

"  Yes.  It  would  expose  me  to  a  thousand  perils  and  hardships, 
perhaps,  but  I  should  be  better  off  begging  my  bread  than  cooped 
up  in  a  palace  with  Basil  lc  Croix." 

At  this,  the  stranger's  gray  eyes  kindled ;  but  she  did  not  speak, 
and  Rose  went  on  : 


"  If  I  can  iret  away,  I  will.  What  if  I  nm  young,  ond  weak, 
aiul  unprotected  '  God  leaded]  the  ravens;  He  will  take  care  of  me." 

"  I  like  your  spirit,"  was  the  low,  firm  reply  ;  "  I  will  do  what  I 
can  for  you.  Truu  mc ;  I  shall  not  fail  you.  Go  back  to  the 
cabin.  Don't  give  up  to  anxiety;  1m:  cheerful.  Cease  to  oppose 
your  fi'i  and  when  he,  or  Le  Croix,  or  Margery  talks 

aboai  the  projected  marriage,  listen  in  silence,  or  at  least  offer  no 
protest  against  it.  Let  the  preparation*  for  the  wedding  proceed ; 
join  In  them,  if  you  can  school  yourself  to  it ;  but  be  ready  to  floe 
at  any  time.  I  shall  come  for  you,  or  send  a  trusty  me^cnger. 
Don't  Ik:  alarmed,  though  the  bridal  day  dawn  and  you  even  put 
on  your  weddintr-drc-*.     I  shall  be  true  lo  my  promise." 

"I  will  do  ull  you  ask,"  said  Rose;  and  after  a  few  more 
arrangements,  they  parted. 

It  was  the  night  appointed  for  the  bridal  of  Basil  le  Croix  and 
Rose  Lake,  and  the  backwoodsman's  cabin  on  the  border  was  all 
orblaze  with  light.  The  room  which  served  for  "parlor,  kitchen 
and  ball"  wore  a  gala  aspect;  the  floor  was  nicely  sanded ;  the 
pewter  on  the  rude  dressers  had  been  polished,  till  it  shone  like 
silver  ;  the  frames  of  the  wooden  clock  and  the  little  old-fashioned 
looking-glass  were  wreathed  with  branches  of  the  red-bud,  whose 
berries  gleamed  out  from  the  green  leaves  like  clusters  of  rabies, 
and  gorgeous  prairie-blossoms  were  arranged  here  and  there  in 
china  pitchers,  relics  of  a  more  luxurious  household  beyond  the 
Alleghanics.  The  small  round  table  in  one  corner  was  resplen- 
dent with  a  white  linen  covering,  a  large  loaf  of  the  nicest  cake  old 
Margery  could  concoct,  a  row  of  quaint  drinking-glasses,  and  the 
the  same  antique  silver  flagon  from  which  Lc  Croix  had  treated 
his  comrades  round  the  camp-fire. 

Notwithstanding  the  unpleasant  circumstances  under  which  the 
marriage  was  to  be  consummated,  the  bridegroom  was  bent  on 
giving  it  all  the  eclat  he  could.  He  had  sent  to  Natchez  for  the 
articles  requisite  for  a  marriage  feast,  and  also  for  a  bridal  robe 
which  would  not  shame  the  matchless  beauty  of  Rose  Lake.  The 
dress  lay  now  like  a  misty  cloud  on  the  young  girl's  bed  ;  it  was  on 
India  muslin,  rich  with  rare  embroidery,  wrought  by  the  pale  fin- 
gers of  some  veiled  nun.  A  bride's  veil  hung  from  a  heavy  beam 
near,  and  on  the  little  toilet-stand  glittered  the  princely  jewel « 
which  had  at  first  failed  to  dazzle  poor  Rose.  But  since  then,  to 
the  great  joy  of  Margery,  she  had  not  scorned  them,  and  now  she 
sat  idly  swinging  the  ear-drops  to  and  iro  that  they  might  catch 
the  light  from  the  three  tall  candles,  while  Margery,  with  the  skill 
of  a  Frenchwoman,  was  plaiting  her  hair. 

"  Mon  Dieii!"  she  cried,  glancing  down  at  the  face  of  the  young 
girl,  "how  well  you  look  !  Basil  says  he  never  saw  you  half  so 
beautiful.  He  declares  those  diamonds  are  dim  beside  your  eyes  ; 
and  then  he  feels  so  glad  that  you  no  longer  oppose  the  match, 
and  have  even  helped  about  the  wedding." 

"  Docs  he  ?"  and  a  strange  smile  played  round  the  month  of  the 
speaker — a  smile  which  the  old  woman  thought  the  bridegroom's 
compliment  had  called  up. 

"  Shall  I  put  on  your  dress  now  ?"  resumed  Margery,  who  had 
become  as  obsequious  as  she  once  was  tyrannical. 

"No,  not  yet ;  the  priest  hasn't  come,  and  I  might  soil  it  in  this 
seven-by-nine  room.  Go  into  the  kitchen,  wont  you,  and  take 
another  survey  ?  Father  is  so  careless  he  may  get  things  out  of 
place." 

Margery  obeyed,  and  hastily  drawing  a  slip  of  paper  from  her 
bosom,  Rose  read  the  following  scrawl,  which  had  been  handed  to 
her  by  Mike : 

"Rose  Lake,  I  am  near;  I  am  waiting  impatiently  for  the  hour 
to  come.  The  priest  wi/l  be  late.  Manage  to  steal  out  and  look 
for  him,  and  ere  long  all  will  be  well." 

How  wildly  the  girl's  heart  beat  as  she  held  the  paper  in  the 
candle-flame,  till  it  dropped  in  blackened  fragments  on  the  table  ! 
We  all  know  how  often,  when  some  long-desired  prize  is  within 
our  reach,  we  find  it  hard  to  stretch  out  the  hand  and  grasp  it.  At 
that  hour,  Rose  felt  this  most  keenly,  for  she  began  to  realize  the 
magnitude  of  her  undertaking.  She  had  promised  to  go  forth 
from  her  home  under  the  guidance  of  a  stranger,  who  might,  after 
all,  prove  false, — go  forth  from  her  father  who  had  once  loved  her, 
gentle  Aunt  Mary,  and  the  kindly  Mike,  to  struggle  with  the 
world  single-handed.  Her  courage  faltered  for  a  moment,  but 
then  she  thought  of  the  wandering  soldier,  dreaming,  perchance 
even  now,  of  her  love,  and  she  grew  strong.  When  Margery- 
came  in,  she  had  regained  her  composure,  and  was  busying  herself 
about  the  bridal  toilet. 

"Basil  wants  to  see  you,"  said  the  woman;  and  Rose  glided 
into  the  kitchen. 

Lc  Croix  stood  by  the  hearthstone  in  all  the  glory  of  his  wed- 
ding attire,  but  his  whole  manner  was  restless. 

"  What  is  the  matter?" 

"lam  beginning  to  grow  impatient,"  he  replied,  drawing  out 
his  jewelled  watch  and  holding  it  up  before  her.  "  The  priest 
ought  to  have  been  here  an  hour  ago  ;  you  see  it  is  nine  o'clock." 

"  It  is  singular,"  said  the  girl.     "  Where  can  he  be  ?" 

"Perhaps  he  has  got  bewildered  coming  across  the  barrens," 
continued  Le  Croix,  "  or  some  other  accident  may  have  happened 
to  him ;"  and  he  began  to  pace  to  and  fro  with  a  nervous  tread. 

Time  dragged  on  ;  the  kitchen  fire  burned  low,  the  candles  flared 
in  the  gusts  of  air  that  swept  in,  as  the  door  was  hurriedly  opened 
and  closed.  Margery  fidgeted ;  Lake  cursed  the  priest  roundly ; 
Mike  whistled  in  an  abstracted  mood,  as  he  smoothed  down  his  best 
jacket,  and  Le  Croix  became  more  and  more  uneasy.  Rose  sta- 
tioned herself  at  the  window  to  watch  and  listen.  At  length,  a 
tall,  gaunt  female  figure,  muffled  in  a  gray  cloak,  stalked  by,  beck- 
oning to  her.  The  girl  started,  and  moving  to  the  fireside,  said, 
as  if  the  thought  had  just  struck  her : 
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"I'm  not  dressed  yet,  and  Mike  mid  I  nro  young  and  spry ; 
hadn't  wo  better  run  out  along  the  barrens?" 
"Yes,"  rejoined  Lo  Croix,  "  and  I'll  go,  too." 
Poor  Rose  !  her  heart  sank,  but  she  was  obliged  to  be  calm  and 
self-possessed,  as  he  drew  her  arm  within  his  own,  and  they  left 
the  house,  Mike  following  at  a  respectful  distance.  All  was  over, 
Rose  thought  now,  and  it  seemed  as  if  she  should  sink  to  the  earth  ; 
but  suddenly  a  long,  loud  whistle  came  ringing  to  their  ears,  and 
Rose  felt  the  arm  of  Lc  Croix  tremble,  the  hand  that  grasped  hers 
grow  cold  as  ieo. 

"  Rose,"  ho  said,  "  if  you'ro  not  afraid  to  trust  yourself  with 
Mike  a  half  hour  or  so,  I'll  run  back  and  look  for  Father  Antonio 
in  another  direction." 

"O,  yes;  Mike  will  be  a  brave  protector,  I've  no  doubt,"  sho 
said,  concealing  her  emotions  as  best  she  could;  and  Lc  Croix 
hurried  off. 

"  Good,  good !"  exclaimed  Mike,  hopping  up  and  down  in  his 
glee. 

He  had  scarcely  uttered  these  words,  when  the  mysterious  wo- 
man, mounted  on  a  fleet  horse,  drew  rein  beside  them.  With  the 
strength  of  a  man,  she  lifted  Rose  to  the  saddle  before  her,  and 
dashed  away,  not,  however,  before  the  girl  had  whispered :  "  Good- 
by,  and  God  bless  you,  dear  Mike !  I  hope  we  shall  meet  again 
some  day." 

Almost  with  the  speed  of  wings,  Rose  was  borne  onward,  mile 
after  mile,  till  at  last  they  stopped  on  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi. 
A  keel-boat,  which,  with  its  cargo,  lay  ready  for  a  voyage  to  the 
southward,  at  once  attracted  her  attention.  Ten  or  fifteen  stout 
men  were  grouped  in  it,  and  as  her  benefactress  waved  her  hand 
toward  the  craft,  another  stalled  from  the  stern,  aud  came  toward 
them.  He  grasped  the  bridle-rein  with  one  heavy  hand,  and  stood 
looking  up  at  the  two  women.  Rose  gazed  at  him  intently. 
,  Kit  Bray  was  a  sort  of  monarch  among  the  keel-boatmen  of  the 
Mississippi, — a  class  of  men  as  distinct  at  that  time  as  any  other 
in  the  West.  They  were  strong,  daring,  skilful  at  all  athletic 
sports,  sometimes  fierce  as  tigers,  but  possessing  many  excellent 
qualities,  which  lay  far  down  in  their  stout  hearts,  like  gold  in  a 
rock-ribbed  mountain.  Above  all  things,  they  regarded  any  trust 
committed  to  them  as  sacred,  and  would  freely  spill  their  blood  to 
keep  it  unharmed  ;  so  Rose  Lake's  benefactress  had  shown  a  keen 
insight  into  human  nature  when  she  selected  Kit  Bray  to  aid  her 
in  the  girl's  flight.  The  grim  backwoodsman  was  a  powerful 
man,  but  this  keel-boatman  was  a  modern  Hercules.  The  carriage 
ot  his  great  head  was  full  of  a  certain  boldness  and  hauteur ;  his 
face  was  fearless,  defiant,  yet  manly ;  the  falling  collar  of  his  red 
flannel  shirt  revealed  a  neck  stately  as  that  we  see  in  the  statues 
of  Jupiter,  and  his  broad  shoulders,  the  muscular  arms,  from 
which  the  sleeves  were  carelessly  rolled  up,  and  the  hard  hand 
resting  on  the  mane  of  the  horse,  all  showed  gigantic  strength. 
This  the  young  fugitive  saw  by  the  light  of  the  rising  moon, 
and  at  the  same  time,  Kit  marked  the  darkly  beautiful  face  of 
Rose. 

"Here  she  is,  Kit  Bray,"  said  the  woman, — "the  girl  I  spoke 
to  you  about — Rose  Lake." 

"Yes;  so  I  thought;"  and  with  that  involuntary  homage  due 
to  youth  and  beauty,  the  boatman  doffed  his  hat  and  bowed. 
•  Rose  had  before  felt  some  fear  ot  this  giant  of  the  waters,  but 
that  courtly  bow  re-assured  her. 

.  "  Miss  Rose,  you're  welcome,"  he  resumed,  in  a  deep,  rich  voice, 
which  vibrated  on  the  air  like  the  lower  notes  of  an  organ.  "  I 
s'pose  you're  ready  to  go  down  river  as  soon  as  we  can  push  off'?" 
"0,  yes,  yes  !  the  sooner  the  better;  we  may  be  pursued." 
"And  what  if  you  are*?  Kit  Bray  aint  afraid  of  the  strongest 
of  'em.  Nobody  shall  take  you  while  you're^  under  my  care,  with- 
out taking  me  fust;"  and  he  drew  himself  proudly  up.  As  he 
uttered  these  words,  he  helped  the  girl  from  the  saddle,  and  led 
her  toward  the  boat. 

Rose  placed  one  foot  on  the  stern,  and  was  about  to  leap  in, 
when,  suddenly  she  drew  back,  irresolute.  Her  wistful  eyes  swept 
the  great  river,  stretching  on,  on,  on,  through  the  shadows,  and 
then  rested  on.  the  boatmen  already  in  the  boat — as  grim  as  the 
mythic  Charon  who  rowed  the  souls  of  the  departed  over  the 
Styx.  Could  she  risk  herself  with  those  fierce  strangers  for  a  long 
voyage  %  Might  she  not  as  well  brave  the  iron  will  of  her  father 
and  the  craft  of  Le  Croix  ?  Thus  she  questioned  for  a  moment, 
but  a  memory  of  Thornton  banished  even  these  fears.  Kit  Bray 
had  quickly  read  her  indecision. 

"Miss  Rose,"  he  said,  "you're  afraid  of  us  boatmen.  Well,  I 
don't  wonder  at  it.  Speak  the  word,  and  we'll  land  you  within  a 
gun-shot  of  the  cabin  by  daybreak.  Trust  us,  and  we'll  do  our 
best  for  you,  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst.  Not  a  hair  of  your 
head  shall  be  harmed  while  there's  one  of  us  alive.  Aint  it  so, 
comrades  V 

"Ay  !  ay !"  was  the  response  that  came  swelling  up  on  the  night- 
air,  and  each  man  lifted  his  paddle  to  give  force  to  his  answer. 

"  I  can  trust  you,"  replied  Rose,  firmly;  and  with  one  bound 
she  sprang  into  the  boat. 

The  woman,  who  had  dismounted,  followed  her. 
"Kit  Bray  will  prove  a  fast  friend,"  she  said;  "I  don't  fear  to 
leave  you  with  him,     Good-by." 

Rose  grasped  the  speaker's  toil-worn  hand. 
" I  can  only  thank  you  now,"  she  whispered;  "but  no  good 
deed  goes  unrewarded ;  some  day  you  will  receive  yours,  '  good 
measure,  pressed  down,  running  over;' "  and  grateful  tears  mois- 
tened her  dark,  soft  eyes. 

The  woman  seemed  much  moved,  but  she  did  not  stop  to  speak 

again ;  the  next  moment,  her  tall,  gaunt  form  stood  on  the  shore. 

The  men  were  pushing  off  the  boat,  when  another  figure  was 

seen  dashing  down  the  bank,  and  a  voice  which  made  every  pulse 

of  the  young  girl  thrill  with  strange  delight,  cried  :  "  Hallo  there ! 


take   mo   aboard !"   and   Miko,  the  backwoodsman's    chore-boy, 
waved  his  old  straw  hat  toward  the  boat's  crew. 

The  men  dropped  their  paddles,  and  glanced  at  Rose. 

"  Who  is  he?"  demanded  Kit  Bray. 

"Mike  Shaw,  as  faithful  a  friend  as  I  have  in  the  world." 

" Ho  shall  come  aboard,  then, — sha'n't  he?"  continued  Bray, 
with  that  deference  so  pleasing  to  women. 

"Nothing  would  suit  me  better,"  said  Rose;  and  the  boat  was 
shoved  back  again  to  the  shore. 

"Jump  in,  jump  in,  boy!"  exclaimed  Kit;  "  we've  got  room 
enough  for  you,  I  guess."     And  quick  as  thought,  the  lad  obeyed. 

"  Why,  how  did  you  get  here  V  asked  Rose,  breathlessly. 

"  0,  Luane,  tho  Indian  princess,  brought  me  on  a  swift  horse. 
Zounds !  we  seemed  to  fly  through  the  air." 

"  Had  they  discovered  my  flight  at  the  cabin  when  you  left?" 

"  Yes,  and  were  all  in  a  tumult.  Your  father  stormed ;  Aunt 
Mary  cried ;  old  Margery  fumed  and  fretted,  and  Basil  lc  Croix — 
0,  I  never  saw  a  man  so  mad  as  he  was!" 

"But  you  didn't  dare  go  in,  Mike?" 

"  No,  indeed ;  I  kept  out  of  sight,  I  tell  you." 

"And  what  do  they  think  has  become  of  me  ?" 

The  boy  lowered  his  voice  to  a  whisper: 

"  They  believe  you  managed  to  let  Clifford  Thornton  know  that 
you  were  in  trouble,  and  he  bribed  me  to  help  carry  you  off.  Never 
mind,  Rose ;  we've  outwitted  them."  And  again  he  took  off  his 
hat,  and  waved  it  triumphantly  round  and  round  his  head. 
-  "  Don't  boast  till  we  are  safe,"  said  Rose,  thoughtfully ;  but  the 
boatmen  laughed,  and  shaking  hands  with  Mike,  declared  they 
liked  his  shrewdness  and  courage. 

That  voyage  down  the  Mississippi,  the  mighty  river  of  the  West, 
memorable  as  the  burial-place  of  the  sanguine  De  Soto,  was  full 
of  wild  romance.  The  voyagers  met  none  of  those  floating 
palaces  which  now  greet  the  eye  on  that  great  stream,  for  the  fleet 
steamer  had  not  then  cleft  its  way  through  the  strong,  deep  cur- 
rent. Now  and  then  a  keel-boat,  with  its  cargo,  and  its  boatmen 
working. hard  at  the  paddles,  drifted  by;  broad  rafts,  with  their 
little  caboose,  their  piles  of  wood,  and  their  bright  fires,  moved 
steadily  on  their  course,  and  occasionally  an  Indian  canoe,  manned 
by  plumed  and  painted  savages,  danced  across  the  river  like  a 
thing  of  life.  Here,  the  banks  loomed  high  in  great  bluffs  that 
looked  like  some  feudal  tower  of  the  olden  time ;  there,  vast  for- 
ests, in  whose  solitude  no  woodman's  axe  had  ever  rang,  rose 
grand  and  imposing  in  their  stately  growth ;  yonder,  thick  tangles 
of  wild  vines,  and  tall  rushes,  and  cypress  trees,  draped  with  long 
garlands  of  moss,  afforded  shelter  for  the  prowling  catamount,  the 
slimy  snako,  and  the  keen-eyed  bird  of  prey.  Ever  and  anon, 
Rose  would  start  to  her  feet  and  stand  breathless  with  alarm,  while 
the  skilful  boatmen  guided  their  craft  by  perilous  whirlpools,  and 
dreaded  snags  and  sawyers,  over  which  the  waters  poured  in  a 
foaming  "torrent.  But  her  greatest  fear  was  of  being  pursued  by 
her  father,  or  Le  Croix, — of  being  overtaken,  captured  and  borne 
back  to  a  home  darker  than  any  graveyard. 

Every  boat  that  shot  into  sight  she  eyed  till  satisfied  that  it  con- 
tained no  dreaded  presence,  and  then  sank  down  with  a  long  sigh 
of  relief.  Every  rider  that  wheeled  his  horse  on  shore  and  dashed 
after  them,  had,  to  her  excited  fancy,  taken  the  shape  of  Lc  Croix. 
Kit  Bray  gallantly  offered  her  food  and  the  best  juice  of  the  grape, 
but  she  could  not  touch  them.  However,  she  at  length  grew  more 
calm,  and  bending  her  head  till  her  brow  rested  on  Mike's  shoulder, 
tried  to  form  some  plan  for  gaining  a  livelihood,  and  letting  Clif- 
ford Thornton  know  her  fate.  Meanwhile,  the  shadows  of  night  had 
melted  softly  away  like  the  imagery  of  a  dream ;  cloud  on  cloud 
of  mist  gathered  over  the  river,  and  hung  dense  and  gray  around 
the  voyagers,  and  then  the  sunrise  came  in  all  its  glory,  flushing 
sky,  and  stream,  and  shore. 

Kit  Bray  moved  about,  giving  a  word  here,  a  look  there,  a  help- 
ing hand  yonder, — the  very  life  of  the  little  world  in  that  craft ; 
the  boatmen  sang  and  chatted  playfully  at  their  work,  for  they  had 
too  much  respect  for  Rose  to  quarrel  and  swear ;  and  even  when 
challenged  to  a  rifle-shot  and  race  by  another  crew,  preserved  a 
dignified  silence.  Had  Rose  Lake  been  a  queen,  and  that  her 
state  barge,  she  could  not  have  had  more  deferential  attendants. 
At  length  Bray  turned  to  Rose,  and  said,  in  a  low  tone  : 

"  We  usually  put  in  at  Natchez,  but  we  arc  going  on  to  New 
Orleans  with  this  cargo.  Howsomever,  if  you  want  to  land  there, 
you  can ;  and  if  you're  a  mind  to,  you  can  go  on  as  far  as  we  go ; 
which  will  do  ?" 

Rose  glanced  up  at  him,  and  then  at  Miko,  with  a  look  of  ex- 
treme perplexity;  once  more  the  responsibility  of  her  undertaking 
settled  down  upon  her. 

"  I'm  not  much  used  to  planning  for  myself,  sir/'  she  said, 
sadly,  "and  Mike,  though  a  bright  boy,  is  inexperienced.  We 
are  both  poor ;  we  must  do  something  for  a  living,  and  elude  those 
who  would  find  us  if  they  could.  Under  all  these  circumstances, 
which  do  you  suppose  would  be  the  best  place  for  us  V 
Kit  shook  back  his  curling  hair,  and  said : 

"  Why,  New  Orleans.  Don't  worry  yourself  a  bit.  I'll  try  to 
find  you  some  work  when  we  get  there." 

"  I  shall  rely  on  you  entirely,"  replied  Rose ;  and  proud  of 
beiug  thus  trusted  by  one  so  beautiful,  Kit  sat  down  near,  and 
beguiled  the   tedium   of  the  voyage   with  stories,    which  Mike 
thought  quite  equal  to  the  Arabian  Nights. 
[to  be  continued.] 

[Back  numbers  of  Ballou's  Pictorial  containing  the  previous  chapters  of  this 
story,  can  be  had  at  our  office  of  publication,  and  at  all  the  Periodical  Depots.] 


THE  ROYAL  KITCHEN  AT  WINDSOR  CASTLE. 

The  kitchen  is  a  noble  apartment  of  nearly  fifty  feet  in  height — 
situated  on  the  northern  side  of  the  castle.  And  the  Christmas 
good  cheer  requires  ample  space.  As  many  as  sixty  turkeys  are 
roasted  for  the  royal  table  at  this  season.  The  household  nnd 
domestics  help,  of  course,  to  consume  them.  Large  fires  at  both 
ends  of  the  kitchen  look  enormous,  and,  with  the  viands  slowly 
revolving  on  the  spits,  present  a  wonderful  picture.  On  either 
side  there  are  also  charcoal  fires  for  the  more  delicate  cookery — for 
the  chefd'ouvres  of  French  invention,  aided  by  certain  mysterious 
utensils  used  in  the  process  that  sadly  bewilder  the  uninitiated, 
whose  astonishment  is,  moreover,  excited  by  the  great  size  and 
number  of  the  culinary  vessels  displayed  ostentatiously  around 
the  huge  fire-places.  Among  the  standing  dishes,  we  are  in- 
formed, on  her  majesty's  table,  there  is  a  baron  of  beef,  an  im- 
measurable pie,  and  a  hoar's  head,  two  or  three  brawns,  and  a 
large  woodcock  pie,  which,  by  old  custom,  is  sent  over  by  tho 
viceroy  of  Ireland. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  staff  of  persons  employed  in 
the  kitchen  is  numerous.  It  consists  of  a  chefde  cuisine  (an  im- 
portant post,  now  filled  by  M.  Moret),  two  master  cooks,  two 
yeomen  of  the  month,  two  yeomen  of  the  kitchen,  two  roasting 
cooks,  two  lardcrcrs,  five  scourers,  one  steam-man,  three  kitchen 
maids,  two  men  in  the  green  office,  as  it  is  called,  their  duty  being 
to  clean  the  vegetables;  that  of  the  steam-man  is  to  boil  them  ; 
and  there  are  four  apprentices,  to  learn  the  art  and  mystery  of 
cooking.  The  scene  in  the  kitchen  is  one  of  great  order;  no  bus- 
tle, no  confusion  ;  all  the  details,  even  of  the  largest  dinner,  being 
so  subdivided  and  arranged  that  each  person  has  his  own  part  to 
attend  to,  and  in  consequence  there  is  no  disorder.  The  quiet  is 
remarkable.  The  chief  scene  of  activity  is  when  the  footmen  are 
in  attendance  to  convey  the  dishes  from  the  hot  table  in  the  centre 
of  the  kitchen,  on  which  they  arc  disposed,  to  the  apartments  in 
which  they  are  to  be  served.  We  say  apartments,  as  it  often  hap- 
pens that  her  majesty  dines  in  private;  and,  besides,  there  are  so 
many  for  whom  provision  is  made,  that  the  supply  seems  at  all 
times  enormous. —  Wife's  Own  Book  of  Cookery. 


NIGHT. 

Hail  eldest  Night!    Mother  of  human  fear! 
Vague  solitude  where  infant  man  first  felt 
His  native  helplessness !     Beneath  whose  drear 
And  solemn  coverture  he  trembling  knelt 
To  what  in  thy  vast  womb  of  darkness  dwelt 
Unseen,  unknown! — Thomas  Cooper. 


SAB  RESULT  OF  CRUEL  PUNISHMENT. 

Some  three  or  four  years  ago,  the  son  of  the  warden  of  a  prison 
in  a  neighboring  State — a  bright,  intelligent,  handsome  boy  of 
seventeen, — was  detected  by  his  father  in  the  commission  of  an 
offence,  for  which  he  no  doubt  merited  and  should  have  received 
an  application  of  the  rod  from  the  hands  of  his  parent.  The 
father,  however,  instead  of  applying  the  punishment  usual  in  such 
cases  of  youthful  delinquency,  arraigned  his  child,  stripped  him  of 
his  ordinary  clothing,  shaved  his  hair  from  his  head,  and  dressed 
him  in  the  striped  garb  of  a  convict,  confined  him  within  the  walls 
of  a  penitentiary,  there  to  remain  until  the  unnatural  parent  should 
see  fit  to  release  him.  For  weeks,  the  boy,  unable  to  help  himself, 
underwent  the  rigid  discipline  of  the  prison,  and  performed  the 
duties  assigned  to  the  convicts ;  the  most  humiliating  and  degrad- 
ing of  which  was  to  appear  in  the  public  thoroughfares  of  his 
native  town,  and  assist  with  a  team  engaged  in  hauling.  Citizens 
shook  their  heads,  and  public  execration  towards  the  warden  be- 
came so  strong  and  decided  that  he  was  compelled  at  once  to 
restore  his  son  to  liberty,  and  he  came  very  near  being  turned  out 
of  his  office. 

As  soon  as  released,  the  dishonored  boy,  broken  in  pride  and 
spirit,  fled  from  his  home,  and  nothing  was  heard  from  him,  until 
at  length  he  turned  up  in  the  California  courts,  accused  of  burg- 
lary. He  was  acquitted,  and  about  a  year  since  returned  to  the 
Atlantic  States — going  from  one  to  another  of  our  large  cities, 
and  plunging  into  every  species  of  dissipation  and  vice.  A  few 
months  since,  he  was  arrested  in  one  of  our  principal  cities  for 
arson  and  robbery,  had  his  trial,  and  received  for  his  sentence  ten 
years  solitary  confinement  in  the  penitentiary,  and  but  last  week 
was  brought  back  to  the  home  of  his  boyhood,  one  of  a  gang  of 
thirty  chained  felons  in  charge  of  the  sheriff.  He  met  at  the 
prison's  threshold  his  own  father,  still  the  warden.  And  so  near 
father,  mother,  brothers  and  sisters — who  are  all  respectable  mem- 
bers of  society, — he  must  serve  out  his  long  and  dreary  term  of 
punishment. — Louisville  Journal. 


THE  RUN  ON  THE  IRISH  COUNTRY  RANKS. 

Among  the  cases  reported  are  the  following  : — "A  tenant,  whose 
arrear  of  rent  had  been  hopelessly  longed  for,  presented  himself 
smilingly  to  his  landlord  to  pay  him ;  he  thumbed  down  the  notes, 
and  got  his  receipt.  The  servant  letting  him  out  declared  that  'it 
was  a  sign  before  death '  to  see  him  doing  such  a  thing.  '  Is  it?' 
says  Mike,  with  a  grin ;  'there's  my  receipt  and  the  bank  is  broke, 
and  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  advise  the  master  to  give  what 
he  got  to  a  charity  before  'tis  found  out.'  The  other  case  is  equal- 
ly authentic.  A  farmer  came  into  the  Provincial  here  for  some 
hundred  pounds,  the  hard  saving  of  years,  and  having  been  wait- 
ing since  cock-crow  to  be  first  in,  he  made  his  '  run '  for  gold,  and 
was  surprised  to  find  the  teller  so  unconcerned,  '  telling '  away  the 
precious  coin  with  that  sedate  air  peculiar  to  bank  clerks,  who 
always  look  as  grave  and  wise  as  Sphinxes  '  passionless,  smileless 
and  unadorned.'  When  he  had  got  his  tale  correct,  the  official 
still  continued  to  give  him  some  sovereigns  in  addition.  'What's 
this  for?'  says  the  honest  man.  'For  your  interest,'  the  clerk  re- 
plied. '  'Tis  surely  for  my  interest,  but  are  you  sure  you  are  not 
giving  me  what  belongs  to  them  that  wants  it  themselves  V  'Take 
your  interest,  my  good  man/  the  clerk  said;  ' it  has  been  lying 
here  for  you  this  long  time.'  '  0,  murther !'  ejaculated  the  simple 
man,  '  and  that's  what  Counsellor  Dcasy  was  at  asking  me  for  my 
"vote  and  interest."  I  gave  him  my  vote  with  a  heart  and  a  half, 
but  'twas  the  will  of  Heaven  I  was  besaid  by  the  misthis  to  ran  on 
the  bank  to  be  beforehand  with  him,  or  I  never  would  have  seen  a 
sight  of  my  interest.'" — Cork  Reporter. 


AN  AFRICAN  CONGREGATION. 

Dr.  Livingstone  says  the  peccadilloes  of  the  African  women 
during  sermon  are  very  troublesome.  When  preaching  on  the 
most  solemn  subjects,  a  woman  might  be  observed  to  look  round, 
and  seeing  a  neighbor  seated  on  her  dress,  gives  her  a  hunch  with 
her  elbow  to  make  her  move  off;  the  other  would  return  it  with 
interest,  and  perhaps  the  remark,  "  Take  the  nasty  tiring  away 
with  you."  Then  three  or  four  would  begin  to  hustle  the  first 
offenders,  and  the  men  to  swear  at  them  all  by  way  of  enforcing 
silence.  The  main  objection  of  the  chiefs  to  Christianity  is  the 
abandonment  of  polygamy.  One  would  not  learn  to  read  the 
Bible,  being  afraid  that  it  might  change  his  heart,  and  make  him 
content  with  only  one  wife  like  Sechele.  No,  no;  he  wanted 
aiways  to  have  five  wives  at  least. 


The  only  kind  office  performed  for  us  by  our  friends,  of  which 
we  never  complain,  is  our  funeral ;  and  the  only  thing  which  we 
are  sure  to  want,  happens  to  be  the  only  thing  which  we  never 
purchase — our  coffin. — Lacon. 
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RIO  l)K  JANEIRO, 

KNTRANCB    TO    Till!    HARBOR. 

The  striking  landscape  scene  here- 
with presented  is  the  ontranco  to  the 
frnrnor  of  Rio  do  Janeiro,  the  capital 
of  Brazil,  and  the  most  Important 
city  of  South  America,  The  beauty 
of  the  bay  is  surpassed  only  by  that 
of  Naples.  The  principal  object  in 
our  picture,  the  cone  on  the  right,  is 
the  Ftio  d'  Assucar  (Sugar  Loaf"), 
which  18  so  called  from  its  exact  re- 
semblance to  a  sugar-loaf,  and  which 
rises  a  thousand  feet  from  the  sea. 
Though  this  is  the  first,  it  is  not  the 

titmcipal  or  only  object  on  this  peer- 
ess sheet  of  water,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  hills  and  mountains  of 
every  variety  of  form.  The  entrance 
is  only  about  a  mile  wide;  the  hay 
broadens  to  the  north  in  one  place 
into  a  sheet  of  eleven  miles  diameter, 
studded  with  beautiful  islands,  the 
largest  o(  which,  lllm  do  Govcrnar- 
dur,  is  six  miles  long.  From  the 
summit  of  Corcovado,  6000  feet  high, 
and  three  and  one  liulf  miles  south 
by  west  of  the  city,  n  most  extensive 
View  is  obtained,  including  every  va- 
riety of  city,  plain,  lake,  hay  and 
ocean.  The  mountain  referred  to  is 
D  gjgantic  monolith,  comparable  to 
the  gnomon  of  a  sun  dial,  and  though 
its  sides  are  generally  clothed  with 
forests  and  jungle,  it  may  he  ascend- 
ed on  horseback.  From  the  springs 
which  arise  on  and  around  this  moun- 
tain, come  the  waters  which  feed  the 
splendid  aqueduct  that  supplies  the 
capital.  Still  further  to  the  south- 
west, and  perhaps  ten  miles  from  the 
town,  is  the  Gavia,  a  yet  more  re- 
markable mouutain,  with  a  flat  sum- 
mit, called  by  the  English,  Table 
Mountain,  and  by  the  Portuguese, 
Square  Topsail :  it  has  never  been 

ascended.  Far  to  the  north,  the  view  is  terminated  by  the  Organ 
Mountains,  so  called  from  their  peculiar  structure.  Opening  into 
the  outer  harbor  is  Botafogo  Bay,  adorned  with  buildings  of  a 
superior  description,  with  beautiful  gardens  planted  with  bananas, 
oranges,  lemons,  palm-trees,  etc.  Here  foreign  merchants  reside, 
to  enjoy  the  cool  soa-breezes.  On  a  small  bay  three  miles  north- 
west oi  the  city,  is  Sao  Cristovao,  a  rural  palace  of  the  emperor, 
but  the  sovereign  and  court  have  also  residences  at  Petropolis, 
which  is  reached  by  a  short  sail  to  Mana,  across  the  bay,  and 
thence  by  a  railroad  of  ten  miles  in  length,  the  only  one  in  the 
country.  It  is  probably  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  no  city  in 
the  world  unites  is  so  great  a  degree  the  advantages  of  commer- 
cial position — the  harbor  being  one  of  the  best  in  the  world  and 
large  enough  for  all  its  navies — with  such  a  combination  of  moun- 
tain, lake,  bay  and  ocean  to  give  it  picturesque  beauty.  The  port 
of  Rio  is  strongly  defended.  The  city  consists  of  an  old  and 
new  town,  the  latter  of  which  dates  from  1  SOS,  and  is  separated 


greatly  extended  in  1843,  and  a  vast 
public  hospital,  erected  in  1841.  Its 
educational  establishments  are  the 
Imperial  College  of  Don  Pedro  EL, 
the  college  of  San  Jose',  schools  of 
m  ■    and  lurgcry,  military  and 

naval  academy,  and  many  public 
schools.  The  national  library  has 
60,000  printed  volumes  and  valuable 
manuscript*.  Bio  i-  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  the  residence  of  a  governor, 
and  the  scat  of  an  electoral 
It  has  many scicntifc  establishments, 
am  of  natural  history,  rich  in 
ornithology  and  mineralogy,  a  mag- 
niHoeni  alcala,  or  theatre,  and  a  fine 
public  botanic  garden*  From  its 
liio  i-  naturally  the  great 
mart  of  Brazil. 


ENTRANCE   TO    THE   HARBOR    OF   RIO    DE   JANEIRO. 


from  the  former  by  an  open  space  called  the  Campo  de  Honra : 
it  extends  on  uneven  ground,  along  the  side  of  the  bay.  The 
streets  are  generally  straight,  but  narrow  and  ill-paved.  Many  of 
the  houses  are  built  of  granite,  and  it  has  some  handsome  squares 
and  monuments.  Its  general  aspect  is  that  of  a  European  city, 
but  it  is  unfortunately  so  placed  as  to  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of 
the  land-breeze  by  a  range  of  mountains,  and  is  exposed  to  suffo- 
cating heat,  relieved  only  by  the  sea-breeze  in  the  middle  of  the 
day.  The  city  is  supplied  with  water  by  means  of  a  magnificent 
aqueduct  which  traverses  a  deep  valley,  seven  miles  in  length,  and 
has  numerous  public  fountains.  The  environs  of  Rio  are,  as  we 
have  said,  celebrated  the  world  over  for  their  romantic,  beauty, 
and  are  provided  with  excellent  promenades.  The  churches,  of 
which  there  are  upwards  of  fifty,  have  no  external  elegance,  but 
are  mostly  richly  decorated  in  the  interior.  The  chief  public  edi- 
fices ara  the  imperial  palace,  a  plain  brick  building,  the  old  palace 
on  the  shore,  used  for  public  offices,  the  naval  and  military  arsenal, 


PROCURING  J  LKj*fcvn\E 

IN    Till.    I'jI'.I.-I-    Oi     N.    CAROLINA. 

The  scene  below  i-  a  very  charac- 
terutic  sketch.  It  is  taken  in  a  foresl 
of  pin'-,  many  of  which  arc  prepared 
by  tli>:  axe  for  yielding  their  supply 
of  turpentine.     A  ,inc   is 

on  the  truck  in  the  centre  of  the  pic- 
ture. Common  turpentine,  before 
cleaning,  is  uhout  the  consistency  o) 
honey,  and  is  of  an  Opaque,  brown- 
i-h,  white  color.  In  Kun»pe  tbcreare 
three  other  kinds  of  turpentine,  known 
as  tin*  C'hian,  Venice,  and  Sira-bnr- 
The  Cbian  turpentine  i-  obtained 
from  an  evergreen  tree,  common  in 
the  countries  of  the  East  Tie-  Ve- 
nice turpentine  is  obtained  from  the 
larch  tree,  which  grow-  in  ^reat  abun- 
dance in  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees. 
The  Strasburg  turpentine  ^obtained 
from  the  silver  and  red  fir,  which  is 
found  in  different  p;irt-  of  Germany. 
Common  turpentine  is  obtained  from 
the  wild  pine,  which  is  extremely  res- 
inous, in.-omuch  that,  if  not  evacua- 
ted of  its  juice,  it  often  swells  and  bursts.  Those  trees  which  arc 
most  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  have  the  thickest  bark,  contain  it  in 
the  greatest  abundance.  The  operations  for  procuring  turpentine 
are  simple,  and  readily  seen  by  reference  to  onr  engraving.  The 
bark  is  stripped  from  one  side  of  the  tree,  at  its  base,  a  distance  of 
four  or  five  feet.  Three  or  four  incisions,  across  the  grain  of  the 
tree,  one  ahove  the  other,  are  made  with  an  axe,  or  wide-set  saw, 
and  a  tube  placed  underneath  to  catch  the  turpentine,  which  soon 
exudes  in  transparent  drops.  This  commences  in  May,  and  fresh 
incisions  continue  to  be  made  until  September.  The  warmer  the 
weather,  the  greater  the  yield  of  turpentine.  The  cold  weather 
checks  the  exudation.  A  healthy  tree  will  yield  annually  six  to 
twelve  pounds  of  turpentine.  Turpentine  is  purified  by  being 
exposed  to  the  sun's  rays,  in  barrels  perforated  in  the  bottom, 
through  which  it  filters  when  liquified  by  the  heat.  The  oil  of  tur- 
pentine is  obtained  bv  distilling  the  resin  with  water,  in  a  common 
still,  when  the  oil  is  found  in  a  receiver,  swimming  on  the  water. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM  ■  COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
MIDNIGHT. 

JiT   ELIZABETH   BOUTON. 

Tis  midnight,  and  no  single  my 

Of  starlight  gilds  the  gloom, 
But  darkness  dense  and  deep  holds  swnv, 

As  reigns  within  the  tomb. 
But  there's  a  midnight  of  the,  heart 

More  dlrely  dnrk  than  this. 
When  not  a  ray  of  hope  will  dart 

Its  beams  across  the  waste 

Tis  midnight,  and  the  howling  wind* 

Shriek  au  unearthly  wail, 
As  if  sonic  spirit,  lost,  its  sins 

Bemoaned  upon  the  gale. 
But  there  are  soul-complainings  none 

Save  God  himself  may -hear. 
More  mournful  than  the  saddest  tono 

Borne  on  the  night  wind  drear. 

And  wildly  beats  the  midnight  storm, 

And  loud  the  thunders  roll, 
Till  seems  to  quake  earth's  trembling  form 

From  distant  pole  to  pole. 
But  there  are  tempests  in  the  breast 

Of  mortal  men  eo  wild. 
The  stormy  element's  unrest 

Compared  seems  meek  and  mild. 

And  fiercely  streams  the  lightning's  glare 

Across  the  gloom  of  night, 
Till  realms  infernal  through  the  air 

Seem  bursting  on  our  sight. 
And  human  passions  sometimes  flame 

In  feeling's  potent  hour, 
Till  Jove's  own  thunderbolts  grow  tame 

Beside  their  scathing  power. 

But  there's  a  land  beyond  the  tomb, 

Whose  skies  arc  ever  bright ; 
Nor  uigat,  nor  storms,  nor  dtrkness  come 

To  cloud  their  peaceful  light. 
And  there  are  souls  on  that  fair  shore 

That  know  no  grief  nor  care  ; 
And  sorrow,  pasBion,  pain,  no  more 

Assail  the  dwellers  there. 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  PRIZE  COMPOSITION. 

BY    SUSAN    HOLMES    ELAISDELL. 

"  The  prize  composition  !"  "  Delightful  !"  "  Dreadful !"  -were 
the  varied  exclamations  of  the  first-class  girls  as  the  moment  the 
bell  rang  for  the  commencement  of  recess  they  left  their  scats  and 
gathered  into  groups  here  and  there  among  the  aisles.  Mr.  Her- 
bert had  just  set  the  time  for  the  preparation  of  this  all-important 
annual  work,  and,  as  usual,  the  mention  of  it  created  no  little  ex- 
citement among  the  pupils.  Some  were  anticipating  with  plea- 
sure the  approaching  contest,  others  dreading  and  lamenting  the 
task  set  before  them. 

Only  Amy  Wilton  of  all  that  busy  number  stood  apart  from  her 
companions  ;  a  pretty,  brown-haired  girl,  with  soft  dark  eyes ;  a 
new  member  of  the  first  class,  which  she  had  entered  but  a  week 
before.  She  lingered  alone  beside  a  distant  window,  her  head 
slightly  inclined,  and  resting  against  the  green  inside  shutter,  and 
a  dreamy  look  in  her  eyes,  that  were  fixed  on  the  sunny  sward 
without.  Amy  was  the  daughter  of  a  farmer  in  the  neighborhood. 
She  had  attended  this  school  since  her  early  childhood — she  was 
fifteen  now — but  only  the  first-class  girls  wrote  compositions,  and 
as  she  was  newly  entered,  she  was  a  novice  in  that  respect  as  yet. 
At  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  quite  a  number  of  the  pupils 
were  gathered  around  a  very  handsome  and  somewhat  proud-look- 
ing girl  of  about  Amy's  age,  but  taller  and  more  showy ;  a  new 
member,  like  Amy,  and  indeed  a  new  pupil  in  the  school,  having 
but  lately  moved  into  the  neighborhood.  Kate  Harris's  father 
was  a  yery  wealthy  lawyer ;  and  together  with  her  wealth,  her 
beauty,  and  her  imperious  and  brilliant  manner,  added  to  which 
was  a  remarkable  facility  in  learning,  and  a  peculiarly  retentive 
memory,  she  had  speedily  gained  the  admiration  and  homage  of 
the  majority  of  her  class.  She  too,  as  well  as  Amy,  had  yet  to 
present  her  first  composition  to  the  master.  Nobody  had  yet  had 
an  opportunity  of  judging  of  her  talents  in  this  line,  among  those 
whom  she  had  now  joined ;  but  she  was  so*  quick  in  learning,  and 
had  always  such  admirably  perfect  recitations,  that  it  was  believed 
by  all  that  she  would  surpass  all  competitors  in  composition. 
They  were  declaring  so  to  her  now,  one  and  another  of  the  group 
about  her ;  and  she  listened  to  their  open  praises  with  a  careless, 
nonchalant  air,  twirling  the  cord  of  her  watch-key  about  her  fin- 
ger, as  she  stood  there,  and  wearing  an  air  of  easy  indifference, 
yet  with  a  slight,  indeed,  almost  imperceptible  smile  curving  her 
red  lips — a  smile  of  gratified  pride  which  she  could  not  quite 
repress. 

"  Composition  ?"  she  said,  carelessly,  "  why,  yes,  it  is  a  very 
pleasant  amusement,  when  one  has  nothing  else  to  do,  to  sit  down 
and  scribble  off  whatever  conies  into  one's  head,  and  the  easiest 
matter  in  the  world  to  me  ;  but  I  dare  say  you  will  any  of  you  do 
better  than  I  shall — though  my  compositions  were  not  considered 

the  poorest,  I  believe,  at  Madame  B 's  school.     I  am  sure  you 

have  all  a  great  deal  more  talent  than  I  for  writing." 

She  said  this  with  an  expression  and  a  tone  of  unusual  gracious- 
ness,  and  the  girls  about  her  instantly  exclaimed : 

"  0,  no,  no  indeed ;  you  will  eclipse  us  quite.  Your  recitations 
are  always  better  than  ours — you  are  beyond  us  in  everything — 
why  not  in  that  ?"     And  one  or  two  of  them  said,  "  She  will  not 


allow  that  she  can  do  better  than  we  can."   And,  "  I  am  sure  she 
is  very  modest," 

Kate  Harris  heard  these  half- whispered  remarks  ;  and  while  she 
grew  more  gracious,  she  grew  also  more  lofty  than  ever.  She 
loved  dearly  to  attract  admiration,  and  was  in  her  element  now. 

Amy  Wilton  was  now  no  longer  wrapt  in  thought.  Partially 
turning  away  from  the  window,  yet  with  her  hand  still  resting  on 
the  sill,  she  was  looking  towards  the  group  opposite,  of  which 
Kate  Harris  was  the  centre.  She  regarded  the  members  of  this 
group  silently  for  a  moment,  looked  long  at  the  brilliant  and 
graceful  Kate,  heard  now  and  then  a  little  of  what  they  were  say- 
ing, and  then  a  little  cloud  stole  over  her  face.  She  turned  to  her 
window  again,  and  fell  into  thought  as  before.  Amy  did  not 
know  that  any  one  was  observing  her.  But  a  step  near  her 
aroused  her,  and  raising  her  head,  she  saw  the  master  standing  by 
her  side.  With  a  hasty  hand,  she  brushed  away  a  quiet  tear  that 
had  stolen  from  the  hitherto  drooping  lashes  shadowing  her  cheek, 
blushing  that  the  master  should  have  seen  her  so.  But  he  did  not 
seem  to  remark  her  discomposure. 

"All  alone,  Miss  Wilton?"   he  said,  good-naturedly;    "and 
thinking  about  the  subject  of  your  composition,  I  dare  say." 
Amy's  cheek  grew  redder. 
"No,  Mr.  Herbert — that  is — yes." 
She  colored  more  deeply,  hesitated,  and  went  on. 
"  I  mean,  sir,  I  have  been  thinking  of  the  composition,  and 
what  would  be  pleasantest  to  write  about ;  but  I  do  not  know — 
whether — I  am  to  write  with  the  rest." 

Her  voice  was  a  little  hurried  and  not  quite  steady.     Her  eyes 
were  raised  with  a  quick,  anxious  glance  to  his  face,  and  then  as 
quickly  cast  down  again.     Mr.  Herbert  smiled. 
"  Yes — why  not?"  he  said,  kindly. 

"  I  don't  know.  I  am  so  dull.  I  can't  do  anything  well." 
The  tears  were  rising  fast  and  warm  now.  She  played  nervously 
with  the  hem  of  her  pocket-handkerchief,  folding  and  refolding  it, 
and  scarcely  conscious  of  what  she  was  doing  all  the  time.  "And 
then,"  she  went  on,  "  I  have  not  been  in  the  class  long.  I  never 
prepared  a  composition  for  school  before  at  all ;  and  to  begin  with 
the  prize  composition.     I  did  not  think  you  would  let  me  try." 

"  O,  yes.  You  will  write,  like  the  others  ;  and  I  dare  say  you 
will  bring  me  something  very  creditable  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Her- 
bert, in  a  kind,  encouraging  tone. 

And  then  he  was  silent  for  a  few  moments,  standing  with  folded 
arms,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  floor ;  while  Amy  was  silent  too, 
turning  her  face  a  little  aside  to  brush  away  the  great  tears  that 
trembled  on  her  dark  lashes.  But  Mr.  Herbert  spoke  again  pres- 
ently, and  then  Amy  knew  what  he  had  been  thinking  of. 

"  It  is  not  well  to  be  quite  discouraged  by  want  of  complete 
success  in  our  undertakings,  is  it,  Miss  Wilton  ?"  he  said,  gently, 
and  somewhat  seriously. 

Amy's  heart  began  to  fail  again.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  she 
could  command  her  voice. 

"  I — don't  know.  I  suppose  it  is  foolish.  But  indeed,  indeed 
I  can't  help  it." 

Her  face  flushed  all  over  with  emotion,  that  filled,  and  rendered 
almost  inaudible  her  last  despairing  words,  so  that  the  master 
could  hardly  hear  them.  Amy  did  not  know  how  much  he  pitied 
her  ;  but  there  was  comfort  and  encouragement  in  his  low-spoken, 
earnest  words,  as  he  said  : 

"  Indeed,  I  would  tiy,  Miss  Wilton;  success  must  come  some- 
time.    Keep  up  your  courage  still,  and  strive  for  it  bravely." 

She  shook  her  head,  unable  to  speak  at  first;  then,  with  her 
voice  tremulous  with  tears,  she  answered : 

"  I  have  tried,  so  hard,  Mr.  Herbert ;  but  my  lessons  come  so 
hard,  some  of  them.     I  don't  seem  to  understand  the  right  way  of 
getting  them,  like  the  rest  of  the  scholars." 
"  You  will  sometime,  I  am  sure,"  he  said. 
Her  lip  quivered. 

"  I  don't  know;  the  studies  I  love  best  seem  the  most  difficult. 
I  never  was  good  at  mathematics ;  I  can't  seem  to  come  at  the 
principles,  somehow  ;  and  in  translating  it  is  quite  as  bad.  I  can't 
parse.  I  have  studied  the  rules,  but  I  never  know  when  or  where 
to  apply  them.  I  can't  tell  the  particular  rule  for  any  given  case. 
I  am  the  dullest  scholar  in  all  the  class." 

There  was  a  pause ;  and  Mr.  Herbert  saw  that  Amy  was  crying 
silently. 

"  Would  it  comfort  you,"  he  said,  gently,  "  to  know  that  I 
was  once  as  dull  as  you  think  yourself,  Miss  Wilton  ?     You  don't 
know  what  a  dull  boy  I  was.     Mathematics  and  the  languages 
were  as  hard  to  me  as  they  aro  to  you." 
"  They  were  V 

Amy  looked  up,  her  eyes  brightening  through  her  tears. 
"  Yes  ;  and  would  you  believe  it,  Miss  Wilton,  that  that  is  part- 
ly the  reason  that  I  am  a  teacher  now,  and  that  it  makes  me  a 
better  teacher  than  I  otherwise  should  have  been1?" 
A  smile  dawned  hopefully  in  Amy's  face. 

"  I  believe  it  if  you  say  so.  But  O  !"  she  added,  earnestly  "  I 
wish  I  could  see  how  that  can  be  the  reason." 

"In  this  way,  Amy,"  he  answered.  "Having  experienced 
these  very  difficulties  myself,  I  can  the  better  realize  what  they 
are  to  others.  Through  them,  I  gained  a  clearer  comprehension 
of  my  studies  ;  I  understood  those  studies  more  thoroughly  at 
last  than  I  should  otherwise  have  done,  and  learned  to  like  them 
better.  Teaching  is  a  much  easier  task  to  me  than  it  would  have 
been  otherwise.  Take  courage,  Amy ;  you  will  overcome  these 
hardships.     We  must  look  at  them  together." 

And  Amy  went  back  to  her  seat  with  a  new  heart.  She  kept 
repeating  to  herself  that  Mr.  Herbert  had  known  as  much  trouble 
as  she  herself,  and  he  had  risen  superior  to  them.  She  found 
more  comfort  than  she  could  tell,  in  remembering  what  he  had 
said  to  her. 


Directly,  Amy's  class  was  called  up  for  the  Lutin  recitation. 
With  her  old  tremor  of  heart  returning,  with  the  consciousness  of 
an  imperfect  lesson,  she  took  her  books  and  went  up  to  assume 
her  place  among  her  companions.  Kate  Harris  sat  beside  her  in 
the  class.  Amy,  pale  and  nervous,  looked  at  her  smiling,  solf- 
posscssed  companion  with  a  feeling  almost  of  envy. 

"She  is  sure  of  her  lesson,"  said  Amy  to  herself;  "and  I, 
know,  yes,  I  know  I  shall  fail!" 

She  tried  to  remember  the  master's  encouraging  words ;  she 
tried  to  be  calm  ;  but  the  dread  of  failing  overmastered  every 
other  feeling.  She  longed,  yet  feared  with  absolute  terror  the 
moment  when  her  turn  should  come  to  recite.  The  recitation 
commenced.  She  listened  to  every  one  who  had  a  word  to  parse, 
listened  eagerly  and  intently,  wishing,  despairingly,  that  she  could 
only  parse  as  easily,  with  as  little  concern,  as  the  others.  Many 
of  them  had  commenced  this  study  with  her  in  the  other  class ; 
but  every  one  had  outstripped  her.  She  could  not  tell  how  it 
was.     Poor  Amy ! 

'■  Cadmus,  Agenorisfilius — Miss  Wilton,  will  you  parse  "  filius  V 
said  Mr.  Herbert's  voice,  startling  her,  gently  as  he  spoke, 
and  bringing  a  nervous  flush  to  her  cheek.  She  commenced, 
tremblingly  : 

"  Filius  is  a  noun  of  the  second  declension,  masculine  gender." 
And  there  she  stopped. 

"  Will  you  decline  it  ?"  said  Mr.  Herbert. 

She  began,  and  with  some  little  hesitation  managed  to  get 
through  with  the  declension.  Here  she  almost  broke  down  ;  but 
suddenly  remembered,  as  by  the  suggestion  of  some  good  fairy, 
that  the  next  tiling  was  the  person,  number  and  case.  These  were 
plain  enough.  "Third,  singular — nominative," — yes  it  must  be 
nominative,  for  no  other  case  was  formed  like  that  in  this  noun. 

"How  do  you  dispose  of  it,  Miss  Wilton?"  suggested  the 
teacher,  gently. 

The  color  flushed  Amy's  cheeks  hotly.  She  could  hear  her 
heart  throbbing  hard  and  fast  with  agitation.  She  tried  in  vain 
to  think  what  she  was  to  say  next.  She  looked  at  the  dumb  word 
in  despair.  A  cold  dew  bathed  her  forehead ;  she  felt  that  every 
eye  in  the  class  was  upon  her.  Unable  to  lift  her  glance  to  Mr. 
Herbert's  face,  or  to  utter  a  word  for  the  strong  tide  of  emotion 
ready  to  break  forth,  she  shook  her  head.  If  she  had  seen  the 
master's  face  she  would  have  seen  how,  from  the  depths  of  his 
kind  heart,  he  pitied  her.  But  there  was  no  help  for  it;  she  had 
failed.  He  could  not  say,  "the  next;"  he  merely  glanced  in 
silence  towards  Amy's  neighbor.  Kate  Harris  was  ready,  waiting 
expectantly,  only  too  triumphant  in  the  prospect  of  building  her- 
self up  on  her  classmate's  fall.  Everybody  was  looking  at  her 
now,  though  all  were  sorry  for  Amy. 

"It  is  put  in  apposition  with  Cadmus,"  she  said,  the  moment 
Mr.  Herbert's  glance  met  hers  ;  and  with  a  tone  and  manner  that 
betrayed  the  slight  exultation  she  felt,  she  gave,  in  a  clear,  em- 
phatic voice,  the  requisite  rule. 

No  look  of  approbation  rewarded  her  promptness  ;  Mr.  Herbert 
never  lifted  his  eyes  from  his  book  to  her  face.  A  cold,  displeased 
expression  rested  upon  his  countenance  as  he  proceeded  with  the 
class. 

Thick  and  fast,  meanwhile,  poor  Amy's  tears  were  falling.  She 
could  not  restrain  them.  The  recitation  proceeded  with  little  ani- 
mation ;  a  chill  had  fallen  upon  the  class.  A  few  minutes  more, 
and  they  filed  silently  to  their  seats.  One  other  recitation,  in  his- 
tory, in  which  Amy  said  tremblingly,  yet  without  fault,  the  little 
she  had  to  say,  and  then  school  was  dismissed.  Amy,  waiting  for 
no  one,  hastened  home  alone.    Her  father  met  her  at  the  door. 

"What,  crying  again,  Amy?"  he  said,  putting  his  hand  on  her 
head,  and  smoothing  her  brown  hair.     "What  ails  thee  now?" 

And  her  mother,  hearing,  and  hastening  out,  asked  the  same 
question,  though  both  guessed  the  cause ;  for  Amy  had  often  come 
home  crying  about  the  same  thing  before. 

"  0,  I  have  failed  again  !"  answered  Amy,  despondingly. 

And  hastening  to  eat  her  dinner,  she  helped  her  mother  clear 
away  after  the  farm  hands  had  gone  back  to  the  field,  and  then 
ran  away  by  herself  to  study,  and  to  think  of  her  composition. 

"  I'm  afraid  our  Amy  isn't  going  to  make  much  of  a  scholar," 
was  Mrs.  Wilton's  remark  to  her  husband,  with  a  sigh;  and  with 
a  sigh  good  Farmer  Wilton  echoed  it.  It  seemed  indeed  a  sad 
case. 

Ithappened  that  the  next  day  Mrs.  Wilton  had  a  severe  attack 
of  neuralgia,  and  Amy  was  obliged  to  remain  at  home  to  direct 
the  household  in  her  stead ;  and  not  only  that  day,  but  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  following  week.  She  felt  seriously  the  loss  of  her 
lessons  ;  but  there  was  no  help  for  it,  and  she  was  forced  to  con- 
tent herself  with  occasionally  looking  over  whatever  she  thought 
they  might  be  studying  at  school,  and  endeavoring  to  comprehend 
it  as  well  as  she  could  by  herself.  But  the  most  of  the  little  spare 
time  that  was  hers  was  spent  in  the  preparation  of"  her  composi- 
tion, which  was  to  be  presented  on  the  following  Saturday. 

There  was  an  old  portfolio  in  Amy's  trunk,  in  her  chamber,  an 
old  portfolio  filled  with  rude  sketches  that  she  had  drawn,  and 
scraps  of  paper  scribbled  on  both  sides,  that  her  hand  had  written 
on ;  she  pulled  all  these  out,  looked  them  all  over,  and  wrote  a 
great  many  more.  And  when  she  had  done  all  this,  she  pushed 
them  away  with  a  passionate,  despairing  sigh,  and  bending  for- 
ward upon  the  table,  laid  her  weary  head  upon  her  arms.  "Of 
what  use  is  it  all?"  she  said;  "I  never  can  do  anything  as  well 
as  other  people.  Why  should  I  try  to  write  anything  for  people 
to  sec  ?  It  will  only  be  laughed  at.  There  will  not  be  an- 
other composition  in  school  so  poor  as  mine."  But  she  began 
again  after  awhile,  when  this  moment  of  despair  was  gone  by, 
and  in  the  pleasure  she  took  in  her  occupation,  forgot  for  the  time 
to  dwell  on  the  thought  of  the  manner  in  which  her  manuscript 
would  be  received. 
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It  wiih  Tuesday  evening  just  at  twilight,  when  Amy,  sitting 
with  her  father  in  the  parlor,  having  lofi  her  mother  asloop  up 
Htnirfl,  beard  the  garden  gate  r>j*c-n  and  shut,  unci  nnsw  iriug  the 
low  knock  m  the  froul  door,  admitted,  !«>  her  great  joy,  Mr.  Her- 
bert, tier  father  welcomed  him  cordially  ;  and  after  the  two  pn- 
tletnen  had  had  Rome  conversation  concerning  crops,  market 
prices,  the  weather,  and  so  forth,  Mr.  Herbert  began  to  talk  with 

Amy  11  In  ml  lirr  mudics.      Jt  was  a  wi-huiuc  subject  to  her,  ami  one 

of  tin!  greatest  anxiety.    Mr.  Herbert  saw  with   pleasure  how 
hardly  she  felt  her  own  inaptitude  as  u  scholar,  ami  how  eager  she 

was  to  improve. 
"Come,  Amy,    ho  said,  kindly,  "got  your  books,  ajad  let  us 

look  at  the  trouble  together." 

She  hastened  to  obey  ;  and  soon,  with  book  in  hand,  Mr.  Her- 
bert began  to  examine  his  pupil's  COBO,  He  found  that  in  the  class 
below  his,  Amy  had  studied  half  the  contents  of  her  grammar, 
and  got  them  by  rote,  before  making  any  application  of  them 
whatever,  and  consequently  not  half  understanding  the  greater 
portion  ;  SO  that  the  rules  had  hitherto  been  thoroughly  useless. 

"Amy,"  he  said,  "your  lessons  are  liko  .so  many  puzzles  to 
ymi — the  different  pieces  taken  apart  and  thrown  together  in  con- 
tusion. You  know  every  piece  apart  from  the  rest,  but  you  have 
tint  yet  learned  to  put  them  together  in  order ;  for,  though  familiar 
with  each  separately,  you  havo  not  studied  their  relations  to  each 
other." 

And  he  proceeded  with  the  work  of  rendering  intelligible  to  her 
that  which  bad  hitherto  been  meaningless.  He  made  her  take 
QOflfa  case  and  find  the  set  of  rules  belonging  to  that  case  ;  and 
then,  placing  the  case  in  various  constructions,  taught  how  each 
had  its  own  peculiar  rule,  and  showed  her  how  beautifully  every 
one  fitted  its  position.  Amy's  cheeks  Hushed  with  delight  as  they 
went  on  together.  A  new  world  seemed  opening  before  her. 
Darkness  was  gradually  turning  to  light. 

The  next  evening  was  spent  in  the  same  way.  One  by  one  the 
studies  which  had  seemed  to  her  most  difficult,  were  taken  up  and 
thoroughly  examined.  Patiently  and  kindly  Mr.  Herbert  worked 
in  this  gradual  process  of  enlightenment ;  and  he  took  in  it  no 
less  pleasure  than  did  Amy  herself;  for,  guided  by  his  clear  sense, 
she  began  to  show  herself  as  quick  and  ready  at  learning  as  she 
had  before  seemed  dull  and  slow.  Every  evening  that  week  he 
voluntarily  devoted  to  her,  and  every  evening  she  recited  to  him 
the  lessons  she  had  learned  during  the  day.  Meanwhile,  it  had 
been  a  week  of  unusual  excitement  at  the  school.  Every  pupil 
in  the  first  class  was  working  her  hardest  for  the  prize,  though  it 
was  generally  believed  that  Kate  Harris  would  bear  it  away  from 
them  all.  She  was  self-possessed,  smiling,  confident,  evidently  in 
her  own  mind  secure  of  winning  the  day.  Now,  as  the  time  drew 
near,  many  of  the  pupils,  and  among  them  Kate's  warmest  ad- 
mirers, began  to  regard  her  with  nervous  suspense;  for  each  was 
growing  more  eager  for  her  own  success.  The  coming  Saturday 
was  to  bo  au  occasion  of  more  than  usual  importance  to  all ;  for 
quite  a  number  of  guests  were  to  be  present,  consisting  not  alone 
of  the  parents  of  the  pupils,  but  of  several  strangers,  among  whom 
would  be  oue  or  two  distinguished  literary  characters.  That  was 
a  busy  time  for  all. 

Amy  longed,  yet  dreaded,  to  welcome  the  eventful  Saturday. 
She  trembled  to  think  of  it.  Friday  evening  Mr.  Herbert  found 
her  writing  busily  when  he  entered  the  parlor.  She  did  not  hear 
his  footstep,  and  he  could  not  help  regarding  her  a  moment  in 
silence  before  rousing  her.  Her  cheek  was  a  little  flushed,  und 
her  hair  pushed  back  carelessly  from  her  forehead,  as  she  bent 
absorbed  over  the  sheet  before  her,  writing  rapidly  and  intently. 
Now  and  then  she  paused  to  erase  some  unsatisfactory  word,  and 
add  some  other  in  its  place ;  now,  with  her  head  resting  on  her 
hand,  she  paused  to  consider  the  construction  of  a  sentence,  and 
then  she  wrote  on  more  carefully.  Finally,  with  a  faint  sigh,  she 
laid  down  her  pen  and  leaned  back  in  her  chair.  Then  Mr.  Her- 
bert came  forward,  and  Amy's  sigh  was  foUowcd  by  a  smile,  as 
she  rose  gladly  to  welcome  him. 

"  Writing,  Amy  V  he  said,  pleasantly.  "  What  is  it,  the  com- 
position 1" 

"Yes,  Mr.  Herbert,"  said  Amy;  "I  have  just  finished  it. 
But  O,  I  am  almost  discouraged  !  I  dread  to  have  you  read  it  at 
all,  much  more  to  have  it  read  before  so  many  people,  the  rest  will 
all  be  so  much  better  than  mine." 

The  quick  tears  filled  her  eyes  as  she  spoke. 
"Why,  Amy,  Amy!"  said  Mr.  Herbert,  gently,  "don't  be  so 
disconsolate.  Have  you  not  yet  learned,  with  this  week's  expe- 
rience, to  place  more  confidence  in  your  own  powers  i  Come,  do 
not  think  about  your  composition  now.  Get  your  books,  and  let 
us  see  what  excellent  progress  you  have  made  to-day.  Are  you 
prepared  to  read  with  the  Latin  class  to-morrow?" 
A  bright  smile  broke  over  Amy's  face. 

"  Wait  one  moment,  Mr.  Herbert,  and  you  shall  see."  And  she 
ran  away  to  get  her  books. 


"  Good-morning,  Miss  Wilton.  Is  your  composition  pre- 
pared?" 

It  was  Kate  Harris  who  spoke ;  and  Amy,  just  entering  the 
school-room  door,  turning  around  beheld  that  young  lady  just  at 
her  side. 

"  O,  good-morning!"  Amy  answered,  quietly  and  politely. 
"  Yes,  my  composition  is  prepared." 

"  And  I  dare  say  you  expect  to  get  the  prize  ?"  said  Miss  Har- 
ris next,  with  a  slight  smile,  which  brought  the  color  to  her  com- 
panion's cheek. 

"  No,  I  do  not,"  was  Amy's  simple  and  serious  answer.  And 
she  turned  from  Miss  Harris  to  linger  a  moment  by  the  teacher's 
desk,  and  bid  him  a  smiling  good-morning. 

"  Your  mother  is  quite  well  to-day,  I  hope  ?"  said  Mr.  Herbert, 


as  they  talked  together  "So  well  that  she  will  Ik-  among  our 
audience  ;  and  your  father,  ol  o  '" 

"  Yea,  my  mother  is  quite  well,  and  they  are  both  coming,'* 
answered  Amy,  with  a  look  of  pleasure;  but  it  faded  in  a  mo- 
ment t<>  one  of  slight  soberness — she  feared  the  trial  that  was 
approaching  still. 

Mr,  Herbert  read  ber  thoughts  in  her  i 

"  Cheer  up,  Amy,"  he  said,  encouragingly. 

But  though  Amy  smiled,  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes.  Between 
laughing  and  living,  sin-  shook  her  head  and  ran  away. 

The  business  of  the  morning  commenced,  Latin  and  mathe- 
matics were  nil  the  lessons  on  Saturday.  The  Latin  clou  to 
which  our  heroine  belonged  woe  called  ap  first,  and  the  I 
began.  Whether  it  was  that  the  preparation  ',?  the  riMiipo-itiun 
hud  absorbed  their  care  and  attention  to  the  detriment  of  their 
Studies,  or  that  the  lesson  was  more  difficult  than    usual,  I    do   not 

remember;  but  beginning  from  the  head,  nearly  every  one  of  the 

scholars,  as  for  a-  Amy,  cither  failed  absolutely  or  came  near  it. 
They  wore  blank  faces.  Amy's  turn  came,  and  they  looked  at 
her  and  sighed  in  despair.  But  what  was  their  astonishment  when 
she  took  the  somewhat  lengthy  part  that  came  to  her,  translated  it 
with  perfect  correctness,  and  parsed  the  most  difficult  portion  of 
it,  without  a  shadow  of  hesitation  or  the  slightest  mistake  ;  though 
there  was  a  slight  tremulousness  of  voice  as  she  went  on,  and 
her  cheek  was  a  little  flushed.  A  low  whisper,  running  through 
the  entire  class,  succeeded  the  moment  of  silence  that  had  fol- 
lowed her  last  words.  Kate  Harris  lifted  her  eyebrows  and 
shrugged  her  shoulders,  as  she  looked  about  on  her  companions. 

"The  next  proceed,"  said  Mr.  Herbert,  quietly.  And  the  les- 
son  went  on  ;  while  Amy,  venturing  to  lift  her  eyes  to  the  mas- 
ter's face,  met  his  kind,  congratulating  glance  with  a  thrill  of 
delight. 

Two  or  three  recitations  of  the  other  division,  and  then  Amy's 
class  came  up  again,  to  read  off  their  sums.  Here,  too,  many  of 
the  girls  were  imperfect,  Kate  Harris  not  excepted,  while  Amy 
gave  even-  answer  correctly,  and  explained  with  the  utmost  clear- 
ness the  mode  of  working  them  out. 

"  0,  Amy  !"  was  the  exclamation  of  a  dozen  voices  at  recess, 
"  you  have  put  us  completely  in  the  shade.  Those  were  splendid 
recitations!" 

And  Amy  could  have  cried  for  very  happiness — as  she  did,  in- 
deed, when  the  master  came  to  add  his  meed  of  praise.  It  was  so 
new,  so  delightful  a  sensation  that  she  experienced  to-day,  her 
heart  beat  fast  and  joyfully,  her  cheeks  were  flushed,  and  her  eyes 
beaming  with  pleasure.  And  Mr.  Herbert  shared  fully  in  her 
happiness. 

But  twelve  o'clock  came,  and  Amy's  joy  was  blended  with  a 
dawning  emotion  of  anxiety  on  a  different  account,  that  increased 
rapidly  as  time  passed  on.  The  pupils  had  a  brief  recess,  and 
returned  to  their  seats  ;  and  then  the  audience  began  to  assemble. 
One  after  another  they  came  in,  singly,  and  in  groups  of  threes 
and  fours,  and  among  them  Amy  saw  her  mother  and  father  come 
in.  How  they  nodded  and  smiled  at  her  !  and  how  delighted,  and 
anxious,  and  restless  she  felt !  She  saw  Mr.  Herbert  cross  over 
and  speak  to  them  ;  she  saw  them  all  talking  together,  and  saw 
how  earnestly  ho  spoke,  and  how  their  countenances  lighted  up  as 
they  looked  at  her  again ;  and  she  knew  how  Mr.  Herbert  was 
telling  them  of  her  success  that  morning.  She  was  no  longer 
"the  dull  scholar." 

Rapidly  the  people  gathered,  and  by  one  o'clock  the  first  of  the 
manuscripts  was  opened.  The  reading  occupied  something  over 
an  hour,  from  the  first  paper  to  the  last,  Mr.  Herbert  reading  them 
all,  instead  of  each  scholar  reading  her  own,  as  had  formerly  been 
the  custom.  Amy  listened  eagerly,  tremblingly,  as  one  after  an- 
other was  opened,  her  cheeks  alternately  pale  and  red,  while  her 
hands  felt  cold  as  ice.  Poor  Amy,  she  had  such  fears  for  her 
own!  As  each  one  was  taken  up,  she  said  to  herself,  "Is  that 
mine  1 — is  that  mine  1" 

But  Amy's  did  not  come  for  a  long  time,  so  that  it  seemed  as 
if  it  would  never  come  at  all.  One  after  another  was  read,  and 
not  one  but  was  good,  very  good  ;  while  many  of  them  were  beau- 
tiful, nay,  even  charming  in  style,  sentiment,  and  language.  The 
pupils  had  done  their  very  best,  and  there  was  not  a  shadow  of 
disappointment  visible  on  a  single  face;  Mr.  Herbert  himself 
looked  well  pleased  as  he  read  on.  And  Amy,  as  she  became 
successively  lost  in  deeper  and  still  deeper  admiration  of  one  after 
another,  as  gradually  lost  all  hope  of  her  own.  It  will  be  good 
for  nothing,  she  said  mentally,  in  passive  despair ;  she  onlv  wished 
she  had  not  written  at  all.  Finally,  but  two  were  left.  One  of 
the  two,  the  first  one,  belonged  to  Kate  Harris.  She  leaned  back 
in  her  chair  with  a  look  of  smiling  self-complacency  while  Mr. 
Herbert  opened  it. 

"  It  will  be  the  best,  the  very  best  of  all  that  have  been  read," 
was  the  whisper  among  the  pupils. 

And  it  was  ;  every  one  present  acknowledged  it,  great  as  was 
the  disappointment  it  brought  to  so  many.  Lawyer  Harris  looked 
pompous,  and  bowed  smilingly  to  his  daughter  across  the  room, 
while  she  bore  a  graceful  air  of  conscious  victory.  But  one  re- 
mained. It  was  Amy's.  Her  heart  stood  almost  still  as  Mr. 
Herbert  took  it  up.  She  thought  she  could  not  bear  to  hear  it 
read.  She  would  have  been  happy,  content,  if  at  that  moment 
she  could  have  thrown  it  into  the  fire.  But  she  must  pass  the 
ordeal  like  the  rest.  Kate  Harris  put  up  her  eye-glass  and  coolly 
scanned  Amy's  flushed  and  nervous  face. 

"  Poor  thing !"  she  was  heard  to  say  to  her  next  neighbor.  "A 
pity  she  is  so  excited.  But  I  suppose  she  has  done  as  well  as  she 
can ;  and  we  are  all  at  liberty  to  feel  anxious,  however  poor  our 
efforts  are.  I  confess  I  felt  a  very  little  agitated  myself."  And 
she  quietly  adjusted  the  lace  ruffles  around  her  delicate  wrists. 
All  suspense  was  over,  not  only  with  her,  but  with  nearly  every 


one  present,  now  Unit  her  composition  hi  id.    Her  vic- 

tory was  certain.     [I  '.  worth  the  while  to  read  the 

doxi  ;  the  prize  was  undoubtedly  ben. 

Bui  Amy's  was  opened,  and  Mr.  Herbert  commenced  its  pern- 
io]. It  opened  in  an  odd,  abrupt  kind  •  ir  to  Amy 
in  writing  ;  but  it  attracted  instant  attention,  and  awakened  cori- 
oua  and  eager  interest  u*  it  proceeded,    The  gtylewas  stronger 

and  more  vivid  ami  powerful  than  that  of  anything  that  bad   pre- 
coded  it.     Ii  enchained  the  audience,  oxciting  deep  and  silent 
admiration,  at  one  moment  actually  drawing  lean,  and  the 
awakening  a  smile  ;  while  the   clear,   -!  100    reader 

thrilled  with  changing  emoti*  rent  on.    Till  the  hut; 

and  then,  with  universal  anient,  the  pi  i  itatingly  oc- 

d  to  Am  She  wai  failed  forward, and  trembling, blush- 
ing, almo  i.  in  tier  astonishment,  believing  it  to  be  a  dream,  iha 
stood  upon  the  platform  listening  to  the  earnest  congratnlal 
of  the  teacher  j  end  then  a  glittering  chain  ma  thrown  over  her 
neck,  impended  to  which  was  the  exquisitely-wrought  golden 
medal  for  which  SO  many  had  striven,  which  she,  in  her  humility, 
had  never  dreamed  of  winning — The  Composition  Prize  ! 

But  (he  iwectcsi  reward  wva  the  smile  thai  -hone  on  Amy  from 
the  teacher's  eyes,  and  the  delight,  the  astonishment,  the  incx- 
pressible  happinci  of  her  father  and  mother.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  joyful  hoars  of  Amy't  life.  She  remembered  it  thus  lor 
many  and  many  a  day  after;  audit  incited  her  to  many  a  fre-h 
trial  from  that  time,  through  her  afterwords  brilliant  career  as  a 
student,  for  Amv's  "  dull  "  days  were  over. 


SO.NOKA  AM)  ITS  MINERAL  WEALTH. 
The  silver  mines  of  Sonora,  appositely  remark-:  a  California 
exchange,  are  now  beginning  a^ain  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
world,  OS  they  did  more  than  a  century  ago.  The  mine  of  Ara- 
znma  was  then  the  wonder  of  the  age  ;*  and  the  idea  prevailed  that 
in  it  silver  was  created  by  some  natural  process.  The  San  Fran- 
cisco Herald  mentions  that,  in  a  decree  issued  by  Philip  V..  of 
Spain,  and  dated  Aranjuez,  May  28,  1741.  it  is  stated  that  balls, 
sheets  and  other  piece-  of  silver  discovered,  amounted  to  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  arrobas — eight  pound.-; — in  all,  5133  pounds; 
and  in  it  particular  mention  was  made  of  one  mass  of  pure  silver 
weighing  2700  pounds,  and  another  of  275  pounds,  which,  as  a 

freat  natural  curiosity,  the  Icing  stated  should  have  been  sent  to 
ladrid.  At  that  time  Philip  formed  the  idea  of  replenishing  bis 
empty  coffers  from  these  mines,  and  issued  a  decree  directing 
that  they  should  be  worked  on  the  royal  account ;  but  before  his 
object  could  be  accomplished,  the  Apaches  swept  over  Sonora, 
carrying  desolation  wherever  they  went  ;  the  Spaniards  were 
driven  away,  and  nearly  the  whole  deposit  preserved  for  near  a 
century,  now,  for  that  race  which  is  destined  to  overrun  the  whole 
of  the  North  American  continent. 


PHILOSOPHY  OF  LIGHT  DIGESTION. 

In  a  dietetic  point  of  view,  it  would  be  well  for  weak  stomachs 
to  remember  that  wild  birds  are  more  nutritious  than  their  domes- 
ticated cousins,  and  more  digestible.  But  the  white  breast  or 
wing  of  a  chicken  is  less  heating  than  the  flesh  of  winged  game. 
Other  game,  such  as  venison,  which  is  dark  colored,  and  contains 
a  large  proportion  of  fi  brine,  produces  highly  stimulating  chyle; 
and  consequently  the  digestion  is  an  easy  and  rapid  affair  for  the 
stomach.  But,  though  the  whiter  meats  be  detained  longer  in  the 
stomach,  furnish  less  stimulating  chyle,  und  be  suffered  to  run 
into  acetous  fermentation,  their  lesser  stimulating  quality  mar 
recommend  them  when  the  general  system  is  not  in  want  of  a 
spur.  Meats  are  wholesome  or  otherwise  less  with  reference  to 
themselves  than  to  the  consumer.  "  To  assert  a  thing  to  be 
wholesome,"  says  Van  Swieten,  ''without  a  knowledge  of  the 
condition  of  the  person  for  whom  it  is  intended,  is  like  a  sailor 
pronouncing  the  wind  to  be  fair,  without  knowing  to  what  port 
the  vessel  is  bound." — Dr.  Doran. 


PARIS  COACHES. 

You  take  a  coach  and  pay  for  the  time  you  have  it,  beginning 
from  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour,  for  which  a  comparatively  high 
price  is  charged.  From  that  up  to  one  hour,  a  trifling  increase  is 
added  for  every  additional  five  minutes.  For  the  full  hour  you 
pay  thirty-bix  sous,  and  for  even-  hour  or  fraction  of  an  hour  after 
the  first  at  the  same  rate,  five  minutes  being  the  minimum  of  time 
computed.  A  watch  is  inserted  in  the  driver's  box,  so  as  to  be  in 
view  of  the  occupant  of  the  carriage,  and  the  driver  is  obliged  to 
go  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour.  This  is  admirable  in  theory 
and  practice  ;  there  is  no  opportunity  for  disputes.  Everything  is 
definite,  aud  the  driver,  when  you  enter  his  carriage,  hands  you  a 
card  with  his  number  and  the  tariff  of  prices,  calculated  for  every 
five  minutes  after  the  first  fifteen.  You  both  look  at  the  watch 
when  you  start,  and  all  is  right. — Paris  letter. 


A  REVOLUTION 
AMONG     THE      31  A  (.  A  Z  I  V  E  S , 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  par  theee  dollars  to  obtain  a  first  class,  elegant- 
ly illustrated  and  carefully  edited  Magazine,  filled  with,  original  reading  of  the 
most  entertaining  character. 

BALLOU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY 

has  opcued  the  eyes  of  the  public  to  the  tact,  that  they  can  obtain  a  better 
Magazine  for  one  dollar  a  year  than  they  have  heretofore  been  charged  three 
dollars  for. 

"TOO    CHEAP!    TOO    CHEAP!!" 

cry  the  old  fogy  publishers.  u  How  can  a  Magazine,  containing  o>"E  hlksbed 
pages  of  original  matter,  and  forty  or  fifty  illustrations  in  each  number,  be 
afforded  for  one  dollar  a  year,  or  at  ten  cents  by  the  single  number?-' 

VERY     EASILY     DONE! 

Step  into  our  publishing  and  printing-house,  and  observe  our  facilities  for 
doiug  business,  and  the  heavy  edition  we  print — 9O,000  copies — and  you 
will  understand  how  it  is  dooe,  and  that  it  pays  handsomely. 

is  printed  on  the  finest  of  paper,  being  the  cheapest  Magazine  in  the  world, 
and  containing  more  original  matteb  than  any  other.  Never  meddling  with 
political,  sectional  or  sectarian  questions,  its  aim  is  to  make  home  cheerful 
and  happy.  Just  such  a  work  as  any  Either,  brother,  or  friend  would  intro- 
duce to  the  family  circle. 

JUDGE    FOR   YOURSELF. 

[13="  Enclose  one  dollab  in  a  letter  addressed  as  below,  and  the  Magazine 
will  be  sent  bv  return  of  mail,  and  for  a  whole  year. 
No.  22  Whiter  Street.  M.M.  BALLOU,  Boston,  Mass. 
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JOURNEY  BY  WATER  OF  THE  FRENCH  AMBASSADOR  TO  SIAM. 


SCENES  IN  THE  EAST. 
Graud  Military  Procession  in  Tiflis,  Georgia. — The 
large  picture  on  the  preceding  page  represents  a  scene  of  extraor- 
dinary interest  and  splendor,  being  no  other  than  a  grand  proces- 
sion, in  honor  of  a  visit  of  a  high  official  of  the  emperor  of  Russia 
to  Tiflis,  the  capital  of  Russian  Georgia.  The  wild  character  of 
the  scenery,  the  quaint  architecture  of  the  houses,  the  balconies 
crowded  with  spectators,  the  trampling  horsemen  with  their  curi- 
ous accoutrements  and  taper  lances,  the  crowd  of  lookers-on — 
altogether  make  up  a  picture  unique  and  interesting.  Nothing 
was  wanting  to  the  effect  of  tbo  scene  to  which  the  artist  has  done 
ample  justice.  All  the  princes  of  Georgia,  clad  in  glittering  cos- 
tumes, with  splendid  arms,  and  riding  blooded  chargers,  their  ban- 
ners at  their  head,  formed  a  large  squadron,  in  which  brilliant 
colors  vied  with  the  flash  of  richly-mounted  daggers  and  sabres. 
There  were  representatives  of  families  whose  records  date  back 
for  centuries.  All  the  generals  and  higher  officers  present  at 
Tiflis  were  gathered  together,  mounted,  in  full  dress;  together 
with  a  detachment  of  Cossacks  of  the  Don,  a  squadron  of  the 
brilliant  Cossacks  of  the  line  in  their  splendid  Caucasian  battle- 
costume.  Everybody  who  had  a  horse  was  permitted  to  mingle 
with  the  sumptuous  staff  of  the  Russian  official.  All  fhedrosbkys, 
calashes,  and  other  city  vehicles,  were  out.  The  different  corpo- 
rations, with  their  standards,  paraded,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the 
entire  city  of  80,000  fouIs  was  on  foot.  Tiflis  is  situated  at  the 
foot  of  a  rock,  commanded  by  an  old  castle,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Koura.  At  the  foot  of  the  slope,  is  built  the  city,  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  in  the  world.  In  this  place,  the  river  hag  worn 
a  deep  channel  in  the  rock  that  obstructed  its  passage.  On  the 
left  hank  rises  the  citadel,  the  Metekh  ;  at  its  foot  is  a  bridge  over 
the  Koura,  which  does  battle  with  its  furious  waves  against  the 
rock  it  daily  mines  to  broaden  and  deepen  jts  path.  On  the  left 
bank  are  located  several  great  military  establishments,  and  several 
sections  of  the  city,  among  others,  Rouky  and  the  German  colo- 
ny. The  Georgian  and  Armenian  houses  are  covered  with  ter- 
raced roofs,  ornamented  with  extremely  salient  balconies, — tokens 


of  a  mild  climate,  where  the  purity  and  softness  of  the  atmosphere 
allow  that  open-air  life  which  is  so  delightful  to  dwellers  of  the 
south.  A  great  number  of  steeples  spring  from  this  mass  of 
houses.  Beside  the  antique  cathedral — Sobor,  consecrated  to  the 
Greek-Russian  worship,  rises  that  of  the  Armenians,  surrounded 
by  a  crenelated  wall ;  afterwards  come  a  Catholic  church,  a  Pro- 
testant meeting-house,  and  a  mosque  with  a  slender  minaret.  A 
procession  at  Tiflis  is  a  very  different  affair  from  one  in  Europe. 
There  are  no  lines  of  soldiers  to  keep  hack  the  crowd,  no  gens- 
darmes  to  gallop  in  the  midst  of  foot-passengers,  no  interdiction 
to  the  circulation  of  carriages.  The  roofs  are  covered  with  wo- 
men in  that  Georgian  costume  which  is  so  elegant,  so  varied  in  its 
colors,  and  some  of  them  wear  long  white  veils.  The  balconies 
are  filled  to  overflowing ;  frenzied  huzzas  rend  the  air.  When  the 
cannon  thunders  forth  the  salute,  the  horses,  excited  by  the  noise, 
dash  forward  at  a  gallop,  and  the  mounted  cortege  sweeps  like  a 
hurricane  through  the  streets. 

The  French  in  Siam.— -Most  of  our  readers  are  aware  that 
the  French  emperor,  not  long  since,  sent  an  embassy  to  the  king 
of  Siam,  a  country  of  southwestern  Asia,  with  which  Prance  for- 
merly maintained  diplomatic  relations.  The  embassy  was  well 
received,  and  our  two  engravings  on  this  page  represent  the  style 
in  which  it  proceeded  on  its  journey.  In  one  of  these  pictures, 
the  French  officials  are  seen  carried  along  by  bearers,  in  the  midst 
of  troops,  huge  elephants  rearing  their  enormous  bulk  over  all. 
In  the  other  engraving,  they  are  wafted  on  their  way  in  long,  nar- 
row canoes,  which  speed  through  the  water  like  arrows.  A  French 
attache  of  the  embassy  has  given  a  lively  account  of  what  he  saw. 
He  says : — ""We  embarked  on  board  the  steamer  Marceau,  and 
accompanied  by  the  war-sloops  Capricieuse  and  Catinat,  sailed  for 
Bangkok,  off  which  we  anchored  on  the  9Th  of  July,  when  M.  de 
Montigny  immediately  and  formally  announced  bis  arrival  to  the 
governor  of  Packnam,  one  of  the  most  important  harbors  on  the 
river  Mcnam.  The  following  day  we  were  visited  by  the  minister 
of  marine,  who,  in  the  name  of  his  royal  master,  came  to  welcome 
us,  and  to  inform  us  that  the  prime  minister  had  been  sent  especi- 


ally to  meet  us,  to  superintend  our  disembarkation,  and  to  com- 
pliment us,  which  was  done  with  the  forms  peculiar  to  Eastern 
nations.  On  landing,  we  found  a  corps  of  infantry  in  European 
costume,  and  a  park  of  :Lrtillery  drawn  up  to  receive  us.  The  lat- 
ter gave  us  a  salute  of  seventeen  guns,  and  we  passed  through  the 
lines  of  soldiery,  on  our  wav  to  the  Kaiooum,  who  waited  our 
arrival  beneath  an  awning.  'The  meeting  was  extremely  cordial, 
and  the  Ivalaoum  handed  to  M.  de  Montignya  very  gracious  letter 
from  the  second  king,  brother  of  the  first  king,  and  expressed  him- 
self more  than  pleased  that  the  relations  between  France  and  Siam 
had  6ome  chance  of  being  renewed.  We  soon  after  left  for  Bang- 
kok, situated  on  the  river  Mcnam,  about  twenty  miles  from  its 
mouth.  We  were  escorted  by  a  considerable  number  of  barges, 
rowed  by  men  dressed  entirely  in  red.  The  banks  of  the  river 
were  crowded  with  people,  who  had  hoisted  the  Siamese  flags,  and 
who  cheered  us  as  we  passed.  At  night  we  anchored  off  the  forts 
of  Bangkok,  and  as  soon  as  we  landed,  the  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  and  other  officials,  came  to  meet  us,  and  at  once  conducted 
us  to  the  palace  which  the  king  had  set  apart  for  our  use.  Having 
conducted  us  through  the  various  apartments,  and  informed  ua 
that  the  kings  wished  to  receive  us  at  a  private  audience  on  the 
following  day,  they  left  us  to  partake  of  refreshments,  served  on 
massive  gold,  and  silver  plate.  From  early  morn,  on  the  day  of 
our  public  reception,  the  river  had  a  very  festal  appearance.  Flags 
were  flying  in  all  directions,  and  boats  of  every  form  and  size  were 
passing  and  repassing  our  residence,  waiting  to  form  in  the  pro- 
cession. At  1  P.  M.,  we  set  out.  The  king  had  sent  several 
boats  to  convey  our  crews,  who,  preceded  by  fife  and  drum,  led  the 
way.  Then  followed  a  large  boat  rowed  by  sixty  men  in  scarlet 
livery ;  in  this  boat,  the  portraits  of  our  emperor  and  empress, 
brought  as  gifts,  were  placed  under  a  richly-gilded  canopy.  At 
2  P.  M.,  we  arrived  at  the  royal  palace,  and  as  soon  as  the  boat 
which  carried  the  portraits  appeared  in  sight,  a  salnte  of  twenty- 
one  guns  was  fired  in  their  honor ;  and  as  we  landed,  we  were  also 
saluted  by  seventeen  guns.  The  seamen  marched  first  with  the 
portraits  ;  then  came  M.  de  Montiguy  and  the  officers." 
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[Written  for  BiUlou's  Pictorial.] 
LINES    TO    A    FRIEND. 

BY  BBUiA  ?••   WINTER. 

Bright  bo  tho  dreams  of  thy  young  heart. 
And  sweet  tho  liopos  they  bring; 

May  joy  ne'er  from  thy  homo  depart, 
And  pleasure  leave  no  sting. 

May  no  dark  cloud  of  sorrow  cast 

Ita  shadow  on  thy  sky  ; 
May  lifo  bo  svrcot,  while  life  shall  last, 

And  friends  bo  over  nigh. 

Sweet  be  thy  rest  in  slumber's  hours, 

May  angel  bauds  attoud; 
And  may  thy  path  bo  strewn  with  flowora, 

And  lovo  with  duty  blond. 

Thus  may  thy  course  glide  sweetly  on, 

Without  one  darkening  day, 
Till  life's  last  cherished  hopes  arc  gone, 

Thou  sweetly  pasa  away. 


[Written  for  Ballou'a  Pictorial.] 

VILLA    ROSA: 

OR, 

THE    LOST    RECEIPTS. 

BY   EMMA    FRANCES    POTTER. 

"Remember  your  mothers  words,  Earnest.  Be  manly,  and 
in  all  things  be  true.  Violante  and  myself  will  lead  a  lonely  life 
without  you,  my  son ;  but  we  trust  that  Villa  Rosa  will  always 
greet  you  with  the  soft,  endearing  influence  which  a  home  throws 
around  those  who  partake  of  its  pleasures  and  are  linked  in  its 
circlet.  Tou  have  played  from  infancy  under  those  green  trees, 
and  sported  on  yonder  lawn,  untrammelled  and  free  as  the  butter- 
fly vou  chased.  Heaven  guard  you,  and  guide  you  back  to  its 
borders  again  with  a  heart  willing  to  receive  reproof." 

And  folding  her  son  to  her  heart  with  brimming  eyes,  the  widow 
Serrell  saw  him  next  moment  take  his  departure. 

"  I  have  been  wild,  I  know,  and  have  no  doubt  done  a  thousand 
things  that  the  old  lady  thinks  were  wrong,  but  I  shall  never  for- 
give her  summary  treatment  of  my  folly,"  so  the  youth  solilo- 
quized ;  "  anything  but  listening  to  the  pratings  of  that  old  guar- 
dian. I  might  just  as  well  have  finished  my  collegiate  course,  as 
to  have  joined  the  army.  Suspension  isn't  anything  only  an  obli- 
gation to  stay  at  home  awhile,  but  old  Logan  made  the  widow 
think  that  the  next  step  was  the  gallows.  I  have  really  a  good 
deal  of  regret  in  parting  from  the  old  homestead,  though  ;  there's 
my  trout  brook,  how  many  quiet  lunches  my  chums  and  I  have 
had  beside  it ;  and  there's  the  bridle  path  that  Violante  and  myself 
have  trotted  so  briskly  over  so  many  times  ;  and  then  there's  the 
wild  wood  beyond,  where  we've  caught  flowers  asleep  and  plucked 
wood  strawberries.  O,  Villa  Rosa  is  a  dear  old  familiar  spot, 
haunted  with  many  memories.  As  for  my  mother,  she  is  of  course 
beloved  by  her  son,  for  she  has  ever  been  kind  to  me ;  but  dear 
Violante,  so  amiable  and  gentle,  I  have  the  most  tender  regard  for 
her.  But  this  will  never  do ;  I  must  away  to  take  the  mail-coach ; 
ray  baggage  has  already  long  since  reached  it.  Ah,  there's  Vio- 
lante waving  to  me.  Adieu,  adieu!"  So  saying,  and  lifting  his 
hat  to  her,  he  proceeded  en  route  for  the  stage-office. 

The  speaker  was  a'  youth  of  seventeen  apparently,  light  com- 
plexioned,  with  a  wild,  roguish  blue  eye  and  light  curling  hair. 
He  was  the  only  son  of  Widow  Sen-ell,  the  ineumbent  and  pro- 
prietress of  Villa  Rosa,  the  most  picturesque  and  embowered  resi- 
dence in  the  country  round.  On  him  a  mother's  most  ambitious 
expectations  were  based,  and  over  him  dwelt  the  serene  halo  of 
her  love.  Yet  even  her  love  could  not  be  blind  to  his  many  faults ; 
and  influenced  somewhat  by  his  guardian,  a  stern  man,  she  was 
actuated  to  enlist  her  son  into  the  role*  of  military  aspirants,  and 
seek  to  dignify  his  waywardness  by  a  soldier's  discipline. 

So,  though  somewhat  reluctantly,  Earnest  bade  adieu  to  his 
native  haunts  and  took  upon  himself  the  discipline  of  a  military 
life.  Initiated  among  the  role'  of  cadets  and  young  aspirants,  he 
was  soon  at  home  and  a  "good  fellow  "  among  them  ;  he  became, 
like  the  lotus-eaters,  forgetful  of  Villa  Rosa  and  its  home  circle. 
Naturally  brave  and  dashing,  he  was  soon  promoted  from  one 
degree  to  another,  and  bade  fair  to  grace  his  undertaking. 

"Serrell,  are  you  drafted  for  the  frontiers  ?  I  declare  military 
honors  become  you.  You  will  walk  right  straight  into  the  affec- 
tions of  those  senoritas  that  soldiers  alone  meet  with,  and  you  will 
be  enlisting  in  love's  artillery,  some  of  these  days,  and  carrying 
arms  in  some  drill  other  than  that  of  sergeant.    Bravo,  bravo  !" 

"  I  think  I  may  ;  they  have  pretty  little  squaws,  a  plenty  of  them 
on  the  border,  and  I  have  a  notion  that  it  is  the  best  of  fun  to  have 
dainty  little,  dusky  Indian  fingers  to  weave  your  wampum,  while 
you  teach  the  rude  heart  to  look  on  you  and  love  you.  Good  ni«ht 
Jack,  my  little  corporal !" 

Such  was  an  abridged  conversation  between  youno-  Serrell  and 
one  of  his  fellows,  in  which  we  shall  see  the  volatile  turn  of  his 
mind.  He  was  destined  for  a  distant  campaign,  and  had  a  mind 
panting  for  the  boldest  emprises  and  most  intrepid  undertakings. 

Bivouacked  among  the  wild  scenes  of  Oregon,  and  subjected  to 
all  the  erratic  tenor  of  camp  life,  it  is  not  strange  that  Earnest 
Serrell  imbibed  some  principles  that  would  have  been  sadly  at 
variance  with  those  of  his  mother ;  but  he  was  not  yet  their  vic- 
tim. Sometimes  in  the  company  of  the  untutored  children  of  the 
wood  for  months,  and  then  again,  like  an  oasis  in  the  desert  of 
society,  in  contact  with  some  specimen  of  the  refined  and  elegant, 


the  latter  after  all  seemed  the  most  compatible  with  tho  feelings  of 
Earnest,  and  he  often  rode  a  score  of  miles  to  spend  a  few  hours 
in  lively  sally  with  the  family  of  officers  across  tho  British  border. 
Onco  or  twice  he  bethought  himself,  when  most  alone,  of  his 
widowed  mother  and  the  gentle  Violante,  and  with  the  first  im- 
pulse of  affectionate  remembrance  dictated  fond  commissions  to 
them  ;  and  then  intervening  scenes  would  bring  silence,  and  many 
months  perchance  might  transpire  before  any  intelligence  would 
l'cach  them  again; 

Meantime  Widow  Sorrell  and  the  gentle  Violante  lived  on  in 
their  elegant  homo.  Violante  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  full  of 
gentle  affection  for  every  one  around  licr.  Earnest  had  been  her 
playmate  and  the  lending  star  of  all  her  pleasures  in  childhood, 
and  the  companion  of  maturcr  joys,  and  his  absence  of  course  left 
a  void  in  her  existence,  though  a  certain  pair  of  bright  eyes  and  a 
bold  brow,  off  from  which  the  hat  was  often  lifted,  did  make  the 
wild  haunts  of  Villa  Rosa  a  little  more  tolerable. 

Two  years  had  passed  since  the  departure  of  Earnest,  and  sterner 
hours  had  fallen  to  the  Serrclls.  The  former  owner  of  the  home- 
stead was  recently  deceased,  and  his  effects  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  mercenary  heirs  who  moulded  matters  to  suit  their  own 
tastes.  Among  the  papers  and  documents  that  were  drawn  out 
from  the  dead  ancestor's  escritoire,  was  the  conditions  and  form  of 
the  sale  of  the  estate  of  Villa  Rosa.  One  of  the  aspirants  for  the 
wealth  of  the  lately  deceased  was  a  lawyer  with  a  keen  scent  for 
bank-bills,  and  where  his  envy  was  the  least  aroused,  of  the  most 
vindictive  spirit, 

Widow  Serrell  in  her  independence  was  a  particular  eye-sore  to 
him,  and  he  was  of  course  exceedingly  anxious  now  that  some 
power  was  grafted  under  his  name,  to  humble  her,  and  above  all 
things  to  obtain  possession  of  Villa  Rosa  was  his  darling  scheme. 
After  long  pondering  upon  the  parchment  disclosures  of  his  rela- 
tive's hoarding,  he  thought  to  find  some  creeping  hole  for  the  law 
to  handle,  and  the  more  he  pondered,  the  more  intense  grew  the 
itching  palm. 

"  Mrs.  Serrell — ahem,  I  believe  I  have  a  slight  matter  of  busi- 
ness with  you — ahem.  It  is  always  unpleasant  for  me  to — ahem — 
take  such  responsibility,"  began  the  lawyer  in  question,  one  morn- 
ing on  entering  the  parlor  at  Villa  Rosa.  "  But  there  seems  to  be 
a  little  misconstruction  in  some  of  the  papers  of  my  deceased  rela- 
tive, which  papers  bore  intimate  relation  to  the  sale  of  an  estate 
called  Villa  Rosa." 

Entering  into  too  minute  details  to  be  related  here,  he  proceeded 
to  tell  of  certain  mortgaged  land  and  unpaid  liabilities  which  now 
encumbered  her  homestead.  .For  a  time  the  widow  held  aloof  all 
these  disagreeable  considerations ;  but  legal  cupidity  was  not  to 
be  baffled  so,  and  she  was  constrained  to  listen  to  his  requirements. 
Villa  Rosa  was  the  sacred  refuge  of  hers  and  her  children's  lives, 
and  the  adornments  of  its  sequestered  haunts  and  natural  beauties 
were  purchased  and  obtained,  and  rendered  hallowed  by  the  part- 
ner of  her  life  and  the  father  of  her  little  ones,  whose  dear  head 
now  was  laid  to  rest  beneath  its  shadowy  elms.  She  could  not 
part  with  it,  and  she  endeavored  by  payments  which  her  own  con- 
science told  her  were  unjust,  to  satisfy  the  demand. 

She  had  witnessed  receipts  she  remembered  well,  and  had  laid 
them  away  with  her  own  hands,  but  in  the  confusion  of  preparing 
her  son  for  his  departure  she  had  mislaid  them,  and  regretfully  she 
searched  and  researched  for  their  convincing  proof,  but  in  vain. 
The  danger  seemed  to  thicken,  and  the  certainty  of  leaving  the 
homestead  drawing  nearer.  Already  she  had  impoverished  her- 
self, and  nothing  but  tho  bare  homestead  remained ;  then  came 
mortgages  and  indentures,  until  she  held  but  a  mere  nominal  con- 
trol of  it,  and  lastly  the  information  that  she  could  no  longer 
stay  within  its  walls,  and  that  herself  and  child  were  homeless. 

Alas,  that  it  is  characteristic  of  heartless  human  nature  to  turn 
in  unfriendly  indifference  towards  those  who  once  prospered  and 
were  courted  and  who  are  fallen  in  fortune.  And  doubly  keen 
seemed  the  sharp  edge  of  such  indifference  to  the  Widow  Sorrell 
and  Violante.  How  they  wandered  amid  the  cool  shades  for  the 
last  time,  and  with  retrospection  to  aid  them,  lived  many  happy 
hours  over  which  were  never  again  to  be ;  and  of  the  many  thoughts 
of  the  son  and  the  brother,  and  his  little  trysting-places  and  familiar 
nooks,  it  would  be  too  long  and  too  sad  to  tell. 

But  they  went  out  from  their  home  to  leave  its  sacred  hearth- 
stone for  heartless  strangers,  to  live  themselves  as  best  they  might. 
Fallen  in  fortune,  and  consequently  with  few  abiding  friends,  un- 
used to  the  heart-wearing  monotony  of  living  from  day  to  day  by 
their  own  exertions,  the  mother  and  child  met  with  a  thousand 
trials  which  the  poor  alone  can  know,  the  proud  alone  can  feel. 

No  tidings  for  a  long  succession  of  months  had  reached  them  of 
Earnest.  They  had  heard  of  his  being  sent  to  the  south,  and  had 
afterwards  seen  his  name  among  the  brave  ones  in  several  Mexican 
battles,  and  then  an  indistinct  initial,  apparently  his  own,  told  of 
mortal  wounds.  The  mother  had  buried  him  among  her  other 
hopes,  and  longed  to  lie  down  herself  and  die. 

Violante  was  still  a  hopeful,  gentle  girl,  aiding  by  the  most 
strenuous  exertions  to  stem  the  tide  of  poverty  and  bear  hers  and 
her  parent's  head  above  it.  Over-exertion,  anxiety,  hope  deferred, 
brought  sickness  to  the  feeble  frame  of  the  widow,  and  it  was  now 
alone  that  the  beautiful  fairy  of  Villa  Rosa  seemed  to  stand  be- 
tween a  thousand  ills,  and  undetermined  which  to  baffle  first. 
Still  closer  came  the  grim  fiend,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
part  with  the  familiar  household  comforts  which  they  had  held  so 
long  as  trophies  of  taste  and  affluence. 

"  Shall  you  sell  the  locker,  mother  ?  Can't  we  keep  it  1  I  will 
dispense  with  anything  rather  than  that,  it  seems  to  be  so  haunted 
with  the  spirits  of  other  times.     Let  us  try,  dear  mother?" 

"  No,  Violante  ;  of  all  our  little  stock  it  is  the  most  valuable, 
and  I  have  already  bargained  it  away  for  the  necessaries  of  life." 


Violante  said  no  more,  but  sinking  down  on  her  knees  beside  it 
she  buried  her  face  in  her  hands  and  wept. 

"Now  for  Villa  Rosa,  my  mother  and  Violante!  0  what  a 
sad,  undutiful  dog  I  have  been  1  Never  mind,  the  widow  may  be 
proud  of  me  yet.  Five  years  have  made  me  something  beside  a 
boy,  I  trow.  Now  I  am  a  soldier,  a  young  veteran,  and  not  with- 
out some  of  the  graces  of  life,  they  tell  me.  That's  a  sweet  face 
at  the  door,  but  it  is  blistered  with  tears  ;  it  touches  my  soldier 
heart;  it  reminds  me  of  Violante;  howl  should  feel  to  see  lier 
thus  distressed  !     I  cannot  forbear  just  asking  her  the  cause." 

So  soliloquizing,  the  stranger,  just  arrived  iu ,  but  whom 

you  have  known  a  little  previously,  and  will  yet  know  more,  ac- 
costed the  weeping  girl,  and  in  a  most  suave  manner  asked  her  if 
a  "soldier's  gallantry  could  assuage  her  grief."  Time  had  wrought 
a  great  change  in  her  appearance,  and  developed  so  much  more  the 
woman  and  the  thoughtful  beauty,  it  is  not  strange  that  a  friend  of 
former  years  should  not  recognize  her. 

She  told  him  of  her  distress,  but  only  mentioned  a  falling  from 
former  affluence,  and  did  not  detail  names  and  localities  ;  but  par- 
ticularly she  dwelt  upon  the  treasured  remembrance  of  former 
days — the  locker  and  its  doom.  A  tear  stood  in  the  wandering 
eye  of  the  soldier,  as  he  asked  to  see  the  sacred  relic. 

"  It  will  be  rather  burdensome  to  a  soldier,  but  to  aid  your  dis- 
tress I  will  claim  it,  and  here's  an  eagle,"  he  said,  as  he  drew  out 
drawer  after  drawer.  "Now  cheer  up,  my  sweet  lassie,  for  you 
have  a  soldier  for  your  friend." 

A  something  had  slipped  down  behind  the  last  drawer  that  had 
been  disturbed,  and  remarking  that  he  only  wanted  the  locker  and 
nothing  in  it,  he  drew  forth  the  obstacle  and  held  it  towards  Vio- 
lante. One  glance  was  enough ;  with  a  wild  shriek  of  joy  she 
soon  brought  her  mother  to  her  side,  and  together  they  gave  way 
to  tears  of  joy  and  thanksgiving. 

"  0,  mother,  we  shall  have  our  own  again  !  These  are  the  lost 
receipts.  0,  mother,  if  dear  brother  Earnest  could  but  be  restored, 
wouldn't  our  happiness  be  complete  1  But,  dear  sir,"  she  con- 
tinued, turning  to  the  soldier  gentleman,  "  many  thanks — " 

She  was  further  prevented  from  going  by  the  clasping  arms  of 
the  new  found  friend  ;  for  the  lost  was  found,  and  mother,  sister 
and  brother  were  folded  in  each  other's  arms. 


WATER-PROOF  TEXTILE  FABRICS. 

Take  one  pound  of  wheat  bran,  and  one  ounce  of  glue,  and  boil 
them  in  three  gallons  of  water  in  a  tin  vessel  for  half  an  hour. 
Now  lift  the  vessel  from  the  fire,  and  set  it  aside  for  ten  minutes ; 
during  this  period  the  bran  will  fall  to  the  bottom,  leaving  a  clear 
liquor  above,  which  is  to  be  poured  off,  and  the  bran  thrown  away ; 
one  pound  of  bar  soap  cut  into  small  pieces  is  now  to  be  dissolved 
in  it.  The  liquor  maybe  put  on  the  fire  in  the  tin  pan,  and  stirred 
until  all  the  soap  is  dissolved.  In  another  vessel,  one  pound  of 
alum  is  dissolved  in  half  a  gallon  of  water;  this  is  added  to  the 
soap-bran  liquor  while  it  is  boiling,  and  all  is  well  stirred;  this 
forms  the  water-proofing  liquor.  It  is  used  when  cool.  The  tex- 
tile fabric  to  be  rendered  water-proof  is  immersed  in  it,  and  pressed 
between  the  hands  until  it  is  perfectly  saturated.  It  is  now  wrung, 
to  squeeze  out  as  much  of  the  free  liquor  as  possible,  then  shaken 
or  stretched,  and  hung  up  to  dry  in  a  warm  room,  or  in  a  dry  at- 
mosphere out  of  doors.  When  dry,  the  fabric  or  cloth  so  treated 
will  repel  rain  and  moisture,  but  allow  the  air  or  perspiration  to 
pass  through  it.  The  alum,  gluten,  gelatine  and  soap  unite  to- 
gether, and  form  an  insoluble  compound,  which  coats  every  fibre 
of  the  textile  fabric,  and  when  dry  repel  water  like  the  natural  oil 
in  the  feathers  of  a  duck.  There  are  various  substances  which  are 
soluble  in  water  singly,  but  when  combined  form  insoluble  com- 
pounds, and  vice  versa.  Alum,  soap  and  gelatine  are  soluble  in 
water  singly,  but  form  insoluble  compounds  when  united  chemi- 
cally. Oil  is  insoluble  in  water  singly,  but  combined  with  caustic 
soda  or  potash,  it  forms  soluble  soap.  Such  are  some  of  the  useful 
curiosities  of  chemistry. — Scientific  American. 


WHO  ARE  ARISTOCRATS? 

Twenty  years  ago  this  one  made  candles,  that  one  sold  candles 
and  butter,  another  butchered,  a  fourth  earned  on  a  distillery,  an- 
other was  a  contractor  on  canals,  others  were  merchants  and  me- 
chanics. They  are  acquainted  with  both  ends  of  society,  as  their 
children  will  be  after  them,  though  it  will  not  do  to  say  so  out  loud. 
For  often  you  find  these  toiling  worms  hatch  butterflies — and  they 
live  about  a  year.  Death  brings  a  division  of  property,  and  it 
brings  new  financiers.  The  old.  gent  is  discharged,  the  young 
gent  takes  revenues  and  begins  to  travel — towards  poverty,  which 
he  reaches  before  death,  or  his  children  do  if  he  does  not,  so  that, 
in  fact,  though  there  is  a  sort  of  moneyed  rank,  it  is  not  hereditary ; 
it  is  accessible  to  all.  The  father  grubs  and  grows  rich — his  chil- 
dren strut  and  use  the  money.  The  children  in  turn  inherit  pride 
and  go  shiftless  to  poverty.  Next  their  children,  re-invigorated 
by  fresh  plebeian  blood,  and  by  the  smell  of  the  clod,  come  up 
again.  Thus  society,  like  a  tree,  draws  its  sap  from  the  earth, 
changes  it  into  seed  and  blossoms,  spreads  them  around  in  great 
glory,  sheds  them  to  fall  to  the  earth  again,  to  mingle  with  tho 
soil,  and  at  length  to  re-appear  in  new  dress  and  fresh  garniture. — 
Home  Journal. 


WHAT  THE  HY/ENAS  LAUGHED  AT. 

The  side  upon  which  the  elephant  fell  had  a  short  broken  tusk ; 
the  upper  one,  which  was  ours,  was  large  and  thick.  The  Banyai 
remarked  our  good  luck.  The  men  sent  to  give  notice  came  back 
late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day.  They  brought  a  basket 
of  corn,  a  fowl,  and  a  few  strings  of  handsome  beads,  as  a  sort  of 
thank-offering  for  our  having  killed  it  on  their  land,  and  said  they 
had  thanked  the  Barimo  besides,  adding,  "  There  it  is ;  eat  it  and 
be  glad."  Had  we  begun  to  cut  it  up  befoi*e  we  got  this  permis- 
sion we  should  have  lost  the  whole.  They  had  brought  a  large 
party  to  eat  their  half,  and  they  divided  it  with  us  in  a  friendly 
way.  My  men  were  delighted  with  the  feast — though,  by  lying 
unopened  a  whole  day,  the  carcase  was  pretty  far  gone.  An  as- 
tonishing number  of  hyamns  collected  round,  and  kept  up  a  loud 
laughter  for  two  whole  nights.  Some  of  them  do  make  a  very 
good  imitation  of  a  laugh.  I  asked  my  men  what  the  hyamas 
were  laughing  at,  as  they  usually  g*ive  animals  credit  for  a  share 
of  intelligence.  They  said  that  they  wrere  laughing  because  we 
could  not  take  the  whole,  and  that  they  would  have  plenty  to  eat 
as  well  as  we. — Dr.  Livingstone. 


Vanity  is  of  all  passions  the  most  tenacious ;  it  seizes  us  in  the. 
cradle,  and  shows  itself  on  the  tombstone.— Madame  Voil/ez. 


BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRA  WINti-ROOM    COMPANION. 
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[Written  for  Bttllou'A  Pictorial.] 
"DO  TIIKY  CALL  ME  EITY  AT  HOME?" 

Dl    KIT   T.   IIVATT. 

0,  yen,  tlioy  cull  mo  "  Rtty  "  tlwro : 
Ami  float  the  uniiio  dooi  Mtfm  to  mo, 

WhOD  ciiholn^  through  thO  holy  iilr 

Of  hoiiiii,  or  whon  prODOUDOod  by  thoo. 
But  mid  the  oolil  mid  UltlOM  throng, 
WhOTO  fluhioH  Mng«  u  nyron  flung. 

And  wealth  and  powot  tholr  Hway  proclaim, 

Tlioy  cull  nui  Ity  ft  coldur  luiinn. 

Ah  In  the  wlldwoods,  nil  unheeding, 

A  purple  gom  does  dork  the  bowor, 
Called  by  the  moidODJ,  «  Love-lies-bleeding," 

By  othuni  limply  ntyled  "a  (lower. " 

For  0,  'tin  woman's,  hinder  thought, 

By  piuwion'n  Inspiration  caught, 
Which  prompts  hor  loving  In-art  to  call 
Put  iiamco  to  puts— dear  unnion  to  all. 

Tuon,  wilt  thou  call  me  '•  KITy,"  too, 
Though  not  a  put  or  Ilowor  of  thluo? 

Yot  oftentimes  I  think  of  you 
As  of  an  angel-pot  of  mine. 
Tliun  call  mo  "  EflyV'  cull  mu  "  Love.'* 
Or  call  mo  "Dearest,''  cull  mo  "  Dovo;" 
Ay,  cull  mo,  If  thou  wiahest,  "Sinner," 
But  nuvur  call  me — lato  for  dinner! 

[Written  for  Bailout  Pictorial.] 

CURIOUS  FACTS  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

IN  FOUR  PARTS.— PART  III. 

BY  BR.  J.    V.    C.    SMITH. 

Reptiles  exhibit  many  anomalies  in  their  structure  and  habits. 
Some  of  them  present  an  exterior  that  excites  both  apprehension 
and  disgust.  Yet  each  individual  is  fitted  precisely  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  certain  acts  in  the  economy  of  nature,  that  no  other 
mechanical  arrangement  of  organs  or  circle  of  actions  would  so 
readily  achieve.  It  is  the  great  business  of  serpents  of  every  class 
and  denomination,  according  to  naturalists,  to  keep  down  the  ex- 
cessive multiplication  of  various  reptiles  and  animals,  which 
increase  with  astonishing  rapidity  when  no  checks  are  interposed. 

Serpents  never  feed  upon  anything  but  animal  food,  which  they 
themselves  put  to  death.  There  are  occasional  reports  of  the 
fondness  of  the  black  snake  of  New  England  for  milk.  It  is  by 
no  means  improbable,  since  tlioy  in  common  with  all  ophidians 
drink  freely  of  water.  But  that  they  make  friends  with  cows  in 
pastures,  and  gorge  themselves  with  sucking,  requires  more 
authentic  evidence  than  has  yet  been  produced. 

At  the  menagerie  kept  by  Mr.  Sears,  in  Boston,  there  was  an 
enormous  anaconda  which  died  early  in  the  winter  of  1855,  that 
afforded  a  fine  opportunity  of  studying  the  habits  of  the  monster, 
and  gaining  an  insight  into  the  characteristics  of  this  class  of 
reptiles  generally.  Mr.  Sears  often  saw  it  drink  three  quarts  of 
water  at  once. 

Serpents  arc  extremely  tenacious  of  life.  Por  months  in  suc- 
cession they  may  be  kept  without  food  with  impunity,  and  no  ap- 
parent diminution  of  oncrgy  is  discoverable  after  immensely  long 
periods  of  fasting.  But  when  they  are  disposed  to  feed,  they 
must  have  the  evidence  of  their  own  eyes  that  the  food  gives  signs 
of  animal  life. 

If  their  appropriate  sphere  is  to  break  in  upon  the  ranks  of 
other  races,  nothing  would  be  gained  for  that  object  in  feeding 
upon  such  refuse  masses  of  animals  as  might  be  incidentally 
found.  The  power  of  arresting  the  flight  of  birds,  small  quadru- 
peds, etc.,  by  what  is  called  charming,  and  leisurely  assuming  a 
position  to  seize  them  unerringly,  is  a  familiar  fact,  although  the 
manner  of  exercising  the  power  over  the  nervous  systems  of  their 
victims  has  eluded  the  researches  of  the  philosopher. 

A  serpent  would  die  of  starvation  before  it  could  be  induced  to 
take  a  particle  not  put  to  death  by  its  own  coils.  Thus,  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  great  law  impressed  upon  them,  they  arc  slayers 
by  instinct.  On  seeing  a  living  animal  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, a  flow  of  saliva  is  excited  in  their  throats  and  mouths  ; 
their  eyes  brighten,  and  adjusting  themselves  in  coils  to  elongate 
to  the  full  extent  of  the  distance  necessary  to  throw  one  coil  around 
the  intended  prey,  the  act  is  instantaneous. 

They  wind  their  own  body  like  a  cord  round  their  victim,  and 
by  a  sudden  compression  crush  the  bones  to  fragments.  Gradual- 
ly relaxing,  they  unwind,  and  then  beginning  at  the  head,  with 
their  long,  forked  tongue  they  cover  the  body  with  a  slimy  saliva, 
preparatory  to  swallowing  it  entirely  whole. 

An  anatomical  peculiarity  in  the  articulation  of  the  jaws  allows 
a  mass  three  times  the  diameter  of  the  serpent's  own  neck  to  pass 
down  to  the  stomach  without  dislocating  them.  A  more  beauti- 
ful piece  of  carpentry  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  whole  dominion  of 
nature,  than  this  prodigious  swallowing  apparatus. 

Although  most  of  the  serpents  have  sharp  teeth,  independent  of 
the  poisonous  fangs  of  the  rattlesnake,  for  example,  they  are  not 
for  mastication.  They  are  merely  for  holding  the  food,  on  the 
principle  of  the  entrance  to  some  kinds  of  mouse-traps.  A  morsel 
cannot  very  well  be  disgorged,  when  once  in  the  mouth,  because 
the  teeth,  like  fine  hooks,  pointing  inwardly,  prevent  it.  What- 
ever enters,  therefore,  must  be  forced  onward. 

This  proposition  maybe  illustrated  by  the  following  circum- 
stance. Mr.  Scars  bad  a  white  woolen  bed  blanket,  about  six  feet 
square,  spread  in  the  bottom  of  his  gigantic  anaconda's  cage,  for 
a  bed.  On  a  certain  evening  he  placed  a  rabbit  in  one  corner,  as 
usual,  but  the  serpent  paid  no  regard  to  it.     The  timid  victim  sat 


c1ohc  to  the  wires,  as  far  off  as  it  could  get,  and  thus  the  proprietor 
closed  up  tin*  rnottogerfe  for  this  night. 

To  the  BurpriM  of  Mr.  Scar-,  the  next  morning  Acre  at  th< 
rabbit  tiM  he  left  him,  but  the  blanket  had  disappeared.  A  pro- 
digious increase  of  bulk  in  the  anaconda  satisfied  him 
hud  gdne*.  Ah  the  value  of  the  hage  creottlre  was  of  consequence 
to  tin.*  Iritercsl  of  the  establishment]  Mr.  Bean  at  once  longhl  pro- 
fessional odvieo.  Nothing  could  be  suggested  calculated  to  afford 
liim  much  encouragement.  In  about  a  week  tin'  blanket  bud  trav- 
elled tin)  whole  track  of  the  intestinal  tube,  and  was  discharged 
unimpaired — the  gastric  juice,  so  powerful  a  solvent  of  flesh  and 
bones,  having  bad  DO  aiiion  Upon  it. 

In  ibis  instance,  in  the  dark,  in  darting  at  the  rabbit  with  open 
mouth  to  seize  it,  he  probably  sprang  one  side,  and  a  fold  of  the 
White  blanket  was  taken  in  by  mistake,  Bui  on  the  principle  just 
explained,  it  could  not  be  thrust  out — owing  to  the  dental  con- 
structions, and  the  involuntary  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the 
fauces,  and  down  it  had  to  go. 

A  similar  incident  occurred  not  long  ago  at  the  London  Zoologi- 
cal Garden — neither  blanket  nor  reptile  being  injured.  Wbcu  any- 
thing of  this  kind  occurs,  it  is  a  contingency  and  accidental,  since 
no  food  is  coveted  or  digestible,  not  slaughtered  in  their  own 
peculiar  way. 

A  Mr.  Copp,  some  years  since,  had  the  thumb  of  his  right  band 
seized  by  a  serpent  on  opening  the  cage.  The  strength  of  the 
snake,  braced  round  a  pillar,  and  the  efforts  of  the  man  to  with- 
draw it,  was  a  protracted  struggle  requiring  assistance.  The 
lacerations  caused  by  the  resisting  teeth  were  productive  of  a  severe 
wound, 

A  Boston  merchant,  some  years  since,  procured  in  Calcutta  two 
of  these  serpents,  of  great  size,  to  bring  home  for  exhibition.  To 
the  horror  of  the  whole  ship's  crew,  one  pleasant  morning,  one  of 
the  monsters  appeared  on  deck  at  full  liberty.  Some  of  the  sailors 
ran  up  the  shrouds,  others  down  the  hatches,  and  the  officers  stood 
on  the  defensive,  well  aft  on  the  quarter  deck.  In  short,  for  a  few 
minutes  the  serpent  bad  complete  possession  of  the  deck.  Rather 
than  destroy  him,  which  was  resolved  upon,  and  fearing  the  other 
might  crawl  out  also  and  begin  their  antics  together  if  there  was 
any  delay,  the  mate,  a  courageous  man  who  realized  the  value  of 
the  serpent  as  property,  proposed  an  effort  to  recapture  him  with- 
out firing. 

Observing  that  the  other  serpent  was  sluggishly  coiled  up  and 
quiet,  the  mate  cautiously  pushed  the  cage  with  its  door  open  to- 
wards the  hero.  The  snake  run  out  its  forked  tongue,  elevated  its 
head  a  foot  or  two,  but  evincing  no  disposition  to  move.  By  little 
and  little  the  open  door  was  within  an  inch  of  his  nose,  when  he 
gave  a  sudden  push,  which  brought  a  yard  or  so  of  the  anaconda 
within.  By  another  adroit  movement  the  remainder  of  his  long 
body  was  urged  onward,  and  thus  he  was  secured. 

Just  before  taking  these  serpents  from  a  room  in  the  ware- 
house, one  them  produced  three  eggs.  They  were  white,  nearly 
the  size  of  a  goose  egg,  having  a  thick,  tough  membrane,  but  no 
shell.  They  are  probably  in  some  collection,  preserved  in  spirits, 
still  in  Boston. 

"When  serpents  have  swallowed  their  food  and  digestion  com- 
mences, they  become  excessively  sluggish  and  sleepy.  They  may 
then  be  managed  without  fear.  Even  rattlesnakes  can  scarcely  be 
roused  by  provocations  to  assume  the  defensive  while  ingorged 
with  food.  In  that  condition,  their  natural  assailants  and  exter- 
minators fearlessly  begin  their  pleasant  work  of  destruction. 

Some  sailors  ran  away  from  an  American  vessel  in  the  East  In- 
dies a  few  years  since,  and  were  on  their  way  across  the  country 
to  another  port,  with  a  view  to  re-shipping  in  other  service.  Being 
weary  with  travel,  about  noon  they  stopped  to  rest  and  take  a  nap 
under  the  wide-spreading  branches  of  a  beautiful  tree.  Having 
taken  easy  positions,  one  of  them  happened  to  lie  upon  his  back. 
On  looking  overhead,  he  was  shocked  at  the  sight  of  a  monstrous 
serpent  of  extraordinary  dimensions,  just  sliding  along  on  a  limb 
to  put  himself  in  an  attitude  for  springing  upon  one  of  his  com- 
panions. Their  escape  without  the  destruction  of  one  of  the  party 
was  considered  quite  miraculous. 

Goats,  sheep  and  even  bullocks,  in  Africa  and  Asia,  are 
destroyed  and  swallowed  whole  by  these  terrible  reptiles.  In  the 
tropical  regions  of  America  they  attain  great  size,  and  are  both 
numerous  and  frightfully  active  among  the  army  of  lizards  which 
swarm  there. 

While  serpents  have  imposed  upon  them  by  the  great  law  here- 
tofore adverted  to — the  task  of  keeping  another  race  of  reptiles 
from  becoming  too  numerous — there  would  be  an  equal  chance  of 
becoming  themselves  multiplied  beyond  the  means  of  support  in 
those  regions  of  pestilential  desolation,  and  bogs  and  jungles, 
were  it  not  for  this  curious  fact. 

There  are  families  of  lizards  with  a  stiff  fringe  of  bony  spines 
extending  from  the  neck  to  the  tail,  which  are  sharp,  strong  thorns. 
When  they  are  caught  by  serpents,  the  spines  of  course  offer  re- 
sistance to  the  encircling  manoeuvre ;  but  they  first  seize  and  hold 
on  with  their  sharp  teeth,  and  then  instantly  wind  themselves 
round  the  body  of  the  animal,  as  already  described.  When  one 
gets  a  bristling  lizard  within  its  jaws,  it  is  impossible  to  eject 
it,  nor  can  it  be  swallowed.  The  prisoner  seems  to  understand 
what  will  happen.  If  he  struggles  at  all,  it  will  add  to  the  tor- 
ment of  his  captor,  but  in  a  few  days  the  serpent  dies  and  the 
lizard  escapes  triumphantly. 

Every  physician's  experience  in  newly  settled  portions  of  this 
country  has  been  fruitful  in  regard  to  the  animal  poisons.  Per- 
haps the  rattlesnake  is  as  much  to  be  feared  as  any  of  the  ophi- 
dians in  the  north  and  west.  They  are  fond  of  hillsides  thickly 
studded  over  with  stones  and  boulders,  where  there  are  but  few- 
trees  or  bushes.  As  other  animals  shun  such  a  locality,  they  are 
less  liable  to  disturbance.    The  tops  of  the  rocks  afford  fine  places 


for  basking  in  the  hot  Bun,  while  they  have  secure  dens  beneath 
them  during  the  inclemency  of  winter. 
From  thence  ther  go  about  foraging,  but  ret j  mostly  on  small 

birds,  squirrels,  rabbit*,  and  smaller  Straggling  snakes,  for  a  sub- 
ilstenco.  h  is  a  peculiarity  of  rattles nakoa,  that  when  they  pte- 
pare  to  pring,  especially  on  the  defensive,  they  elevate  their  heads 
and  give  a  vibrating  motion  to  the  tail,  which  produces  a  singular 
kind  of  rattling  in  season  to  give  notice  ol  the  danger.  When 
they  have  fed,  flioy  become  lethargic,  and  may  be  handled  without 
much  fear.  A  head  has  ben  known  to  inflict  a  deadly  wound 
after  being  separated  from  the  body. 

At  the  time  the  New  England  Museum  was  kept  by  the  hue 
Hon.  Kthswi  Greenwood,  in  Bo-ton,  he  bud  on  exhibition  a  num- 
ber of  rattlesnakes  in  a  box  with  glass  walls.  When  visitors 
wished  to  bear  the  rattles,  Mr.  Dunlap,  the  assistant,  was  in  the 
habit  of  raising  tin;  lid  a  little  way,  and  thrusting  in  a  feather 
brush  with  wbirh  they  were  irritated  tO  bring  OH  thfl  exhibition. 
On  one  occasion  some  country  people  requested  to  have  the 
serpents  put  in  motion.  As  usual,  Mr.  lJuutup  thrust  in  the  brush. 
At  the  same  moment  taming  his  bead  round  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion of  a  lady,  one  of  the  reptiles  stealthily  crawled  out  by  the  side 
of  the  brush-handle,  just  far  enough  to  strike  one  fang  in  the  end 
of  Mr.  Dunlap'n  little  Bngcr. 

lie  drew  back  quickly,  dragging  the  snake  by  the  strength  of 
bis  one  tooth  quite  out  of  the  cage ;  and  to  shake  it  off  he  gave  a 
jerk,  which  broke  the  fang  and  left  the  point  in  the  fracture.  The 
liberated  serpent  flew  about  the  hall  at  a  fearful  speed,  driving  the 
spectators  to  the  tops  of  pedestals,  chairs,  etc.,  to  keep  out  of  ita 
reach.     Soon  after  it  was  killed. 

Although  the  fractured  fang  was  immediately  extracted,  the 
wound  cauterized,  and  u  ligature  closely  drawn  round  the  arm  to 
prevent  the  poison  from  being  carried  by  the  lymphatics  up  into 
the  system — at  least  that  was  the  explanatory  theory — Mr.  Dun- 
lap's  arm  was  prodigiously  swollen.  He  was  dosed  with  tincture 
of  opium  in  exceedingly  large  doses  very  frequently.  A  prickling 
sensation  ensued,  with  a  partial  numbness  and  a  Hlight  degree  of 
weariness.  Spasms  were  kept  off  by  the  opium,  and  under  a 
heroic  series  of  medications  he  recovered,  but  the  whole  limb  put 
on  a  strange  appearance,  and  the  entire  scarf  skin  peeled  off. 
No  doubt  the  Indian  practice  is  the  best,  the  most  effective,  and 
certainly  requires  the  least  amount  of  preparation.  It  consists  in 
applying  the  mouth  to  the  wound  and  sucking  the  poison  back.  If 
done  immediately,  the  mouth  is  a  pump  more  powerful  than  the 
absorbents,  and  thus  saves  the  patient. 

Books  abound  with  the  observations  of  naturalists  on  these 
hideous  reptiles.  People  who  never  write  books  nor  give  typo- 
graphical publicity  to  their  experience,  are  sometimes  in  posses- 
sion of  facts  that  escape  the  most  critical  of  professors,  that  would 
throw  new  light  on  their  habits  and  characteristics. 

Many  a  rattlesnake's  heart  used  to  be  swallowed  by  the  first 
settlers  of  New  England,  under  the  vulgar  impression  that  it  would 
lay  the  foundation  of  good  health  and  long  life.  Another  shock- 
ing custom  was  to  crush  the  back-bone  of  a  snake  of  any  kind, 
though  that  of  the  rattlesnake  was  considered  superior,  with  the 
front  teeth,  from  head  to  tail !  The  writer  of  this  was  induced  to 
do  the  feat  in  his  boyhood,  through  the  persuasion  of  a  fanner, 
such  was  his  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  the  cruel  undertaking. 

Poisonous  fangs  are  sickle-shaped,  and  fold  back  by  the  side  of 
the  gums  by  a  hinge,  or  at  the  pleasure  of  the  serpent,  are  thrown 
out  erect.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  circumstance  to  find  two  on 
one  side  and  but  one  on  the  other.  If  broken  off,  they  are  re- 
produced, or  grow  out  again  ;  but  when  extracted  by  violence,  the 
sack  at  the  root  being  destroyed,  the  second  set  do  not  grow. 

Each  tusk  or  fang  being  hollow,  the  extreme  point  has  an  orifice 
so  extremely  small  that  a  glass  is  required  to  discover  it.  At  the 
hase  is  a  delicate  little  sack  in  which  the  venom  is  secreted,  and 
which  is  forced  through  the  extent  of  the  fang  at  the  instant  of  en- 
tering the  flesh,  bv  a  muscular  apparatus,  on  the  principle  of  a 
syringe,  by  which  it  is  injected  to  the  bottom  of  the  wound. 

All  serpents  shed  their  skins  annually.  African  serpents  ex- 
hibited in  our  New  England  climate  have  invariably  shed  their 
coats  four  times  a  year.  The  skin  burs  up  round  the  margin  of 
the  lips  at  first ;  a  coil  of  the  body  is  made,  and  the  serpent  forces 
its  own  head  through,  thus  turning  the  loose,  desquamating  skin 
back  a  little  further.  Thus  they  keep  repeating  the  same  process, 
at  short  intervals,  till  it  is  completely  turned  off  whole,  like  an 
inverted  stocking.  "While  tins  desquamation  is  going  on,  they 
manifest  no  appetency  for  food ;  but  when  it  is  over,  they  again 
seize  prey  with  avidity. 

SIX    BRILLIANT    STORIES! 

We  have  just  issued  the  following  popular  Novelettes,  in  bound  form,  each 
elegant!//  illustrated  with  four  large  original  drawings,  lorming  the  cheapest 
hooks  ever  offered  in  this  country.  We  will  send  either  one  of  them,  post 
paid,  by  return  of  mail,  on  the  receipt  of  twenty  etnts,  or  we  will  send  the 
six  novels,  post  paid,  on  the  receipt  of  one  dollar.  We  are  resolved  upou 
small  profits  and  quick  sales : 

THE  KING'S  TAIISMAN:  or.  The  Young  Lion  of  Mount  Hob.  A  ro- 
mance of  the  Eastern  World.  The  best  story  the  author  has  ever  written. 
By SYLYANUS  COBB.  Jr. 

THE  DANCING  STAB  :  or.  The  Smuggler  of  the  Chesapeake.  A  story 
of  the  sea  and  our  own  coast.  A  brilliant  nautical  tale  by  a  favorite  author. 
By J-  H.    1NGRAHAM. 

THE  PIONEER:  or.  The  Adventurers  of  the  Border.  A  captivating 
and  vivid  American  story — true  to  the  life  of  the  backwoods  and  frontier. 
By Dr.  J.  H.  ROBINSON. 

THE  HEART'S  SECRET:  or.  Tub  Forties  of  a  Soldier.  A  story  of 
love  iu.il  ttie  low  latitudes.  A  charming  tale  from  one  ot  our  old  and  favor- 
ite authors      By LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

ORLANDO  CHESTER  :  or.  The  Young  Hunter  op  Virginia.  A  beautiful 
domestic,  >tt  most  thrilling,  tale  ol  Virginia  iu  the  colonial  times  of  her 
history.     Ity SYLVAN  US  COBB,  Jr. 

THE  GLPSEY  DAUGHTER  *.  or.  The  Fortunes  of  a  Spanish  Catalikr. 
A  vividly  interesting  storv  of  the  roving  tribes  of  Gitanos  iu  Spain,  full  of 

incident     By LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

Enclose  the  money  and  receive  either  or  all  by  return  of  mail. 
\£j*~  For  sale  at  all  of  the  periodical  depots 
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THE  FIRST  AMBASSADOR  FROM  SIAM  TO  ENGLAND. 

On  another  page  of  this  number  of  our  journal  We  noticed  brief- 
ly the  French  embassy  to  Siam,  and  we  now  present  a  full  length 
portrait  of  the  principal  ambassador  of  the  deputation  which  their 
majesties  of  Siam  have  lately  sent  to  her  majesty  Queen  Victoria. 
The  arrival  of  those,  personages  made  quite  a  stir  in  England,  in 
the  court  and  private  circles.  They  brought  a  large  number  of 
rich  presents  for  the  queen,  and  whenever  they  appeared,  their 
quaint  costume  attracted  universal  attention.  It  will  be  seen  from 
our  picture  of  the  ambassador,  that  his  dress  is  a  sort  of  mingling 
of  oriental  and  western  fashion.  The  sword  is  a  rapier,  such  as  is 
worn  in  European  courts.  The  cap,  which  lies  upon  the  table,  is 
precisely  like  that  worn  by  the  first  king  of  Siam,  Somdet  Phra  Fara- 
mendo  Maha  Mongkut.  "  The  ceremony  of  the  reception  of  these 
lofty  personages  is  said  to  havo  been  attended  by  some  curious 
circumstances.  The  queen  and  her  court  were  assembled  in  state, 
and  as  soon  as  the  door  of  the  au- 
dience chamber  opened,  the  ambas- 
sadors and  their  suite,  eight  persons 
altogether,  appeared.  Having  made 
profound  salaams,  they  threw  them- 
selves on  their  hands  and  knees,  and 
in  a  compact  body  went  up  the 
room  on  all  fours*  to  the  throne. 
The  royal  gravity  (her  majesty  is 
known  to  have  as  keen  a  sense  of 
the  ludicrous  as  most  people)  was 
sorely  tried ;  but  when  the  princi- 
pal ambassador,  increasing  his  pros- 
tration, laid  his  chin  on  the  step  ot 
the  throne,  and  in  that  "attitude 
commenced  to  read  the  address,  the 
trial  became  painful.  The  exit  from 
the  queen's  presence  was  accom- 
plished by  a  retrograde  movement 
on  all  fours  likewise,  the  ambassa- 
dors keeping  their  faces  always  to 
her  majesty.  Some  of  the  maids 
of  honor  could  not  keep  their  coun- 
tenance, and  absolutely  had  to  find 
pretexts  for  leaving  the  royal  pres- 
ence. But  the  poor  Siamese  had 
only  adopted  the  same  ceremonial 
in  vogue  at  their  own  court.  When 
M.  de  Montigny  and  suite  were  pre- 
sented to  the  king,  all  Ids  subjects 
grovelled  on  all  fours  on  each  side 
of  the  reception  hall.  The  hall  into 
which  they  entered  was  very  long, 
and  two  ranges  of  square  columns 
extended  on  each  side  throughout 
its  entire  length.  The  walls  were 
literally  covered  with  gilding,  and 
the  ceiling  was  entirely  hidden  by  a 
profusion  of  lamps  and  chandeliers 
of  various  ages  and  countries.  The 
6ight  which  burst  upon  them  as  they 
entered  this  gorgeous  reception- 
room  was  equally  new  and  striking. 
"With  the  exception  of  a  small  space 
in  the  middle,  the  floor  was  entirely 
occupied  by  princes  of  the  blood, 
the  ministers  arid  great  dignities  of 
the  court,  who  were  all  seated  after 
the  manner  almost  universal  in  the 
East,  and  who  were  all  dressed  in 
rich  gold  brocade.  Holding  their 
heads  bent  in  front,  they  sat  mo- 
tionless as  Egyptian  sphinxes.  Op- 
posite the  entrance  doorway,  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  hall,  sat  the 
king  under  a  dais.  He  was  covered 
with  gold  brocade  and  precious 
stones,  and  bore  on  his  head  a  high 
crown,  glittering  with  jewels,  and 
terminating  in  a  point,  where  shone 
a  brilliant  as  large  as  a  nut.  The 
king  was  good  enough  to  exhibit 
this  jewel  to  them  afterwards,  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  the  crown  jewels. 
The  crown  itself  weighed  more  than 
ten  pounds,  so  that  when  his  maj- 
esty sat  in  state  he  was  doomed  to 
.  no  slight  physical  exertion.  M.  de 
Montigny  advanced  alone  to  the 
throne,  before  which  he  bowed  three 
times,  and  then  addressed  his  maj- 
esty in  French,  explaining  the  ob- 
jects of  his  mission.  The  first  king 
of  Siam  seems  to  be  quite  an  en- 
lightened personage  for  an  eastern 
potentate.  He  is  thus  described 
by  the  French  ambassador: — "The 
first  king,  called  the  great  king  is 
of  ordinary  stature.  His  counte- 
nance has  dignity  of  expression, 
and,  above  all,  intelligence.  He 
was  dressed  in  the  modern  cos- 
tume— a  close-fitting  tunic,  made  of 
pale  blue  silk,  elaborately  embroid- 
ered with  gold;  a  pair  of  brown 
silk  drawers,  simi  arly  embroidered, 
and  a  black  cap,  surmounted  by  a 
large  diamond,  and  having  a  bril- 
liant emerald  in  the  front.  The 
lower  parts  of  his  legs  were  naked, 
but  he  wore  slippers  made  of  a  black 
material,  not  leather,  richly  orna- 
mented with    gold.      His    fingers 

were  loaded  with  rings,  and  on  Ins  breast  were  displayed  some 
splendid  diamond  jewels.  From  his  conversation  he  appeared  to 
be  well  read  in  works  on  history  and  the  reigning  dynasties.  He 
has  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  ancient  and  Oriental  languages, 
Sanscrit,  Bali,  etc. ;  is  a  better  modern  linguist  than  any  of  his 
subjects;  has  some  knowledge  of  Latin,  and  knows  enough  of 
English  to  enable  him  to  write  it  with  tolerable  facility.  To  his 
numerous  titles  he  is  proud  to  add  that  of  professor  of  languages." 
The  mission  of  the  French  to  Siam  was  incited  by  the  example  of 
the  English,  who  had  before  them  succeeded  in  ncgociating  a 
commercial  treaty  of  which  they  are  reaping  the  advantages.  That 
the  treaty  with  the  English  has*  been  found  thus  far  perfectly  satis- 
tory  to  the  Siamese,  is  shown  by  the  present  embassy,  one  fitted 
out  with  extraordinary  splendor"  and  liberality,  embracing  in  its 
ranks  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  kingdom.  The  tales 
which  they  will  have  to  tell  on  their  return  to  Siam  will  be  the 
wonder  of  that  court  for  manv  a  dav  to  come. 


A  DESPERATE  STRUGGLE  FOR  LIBERTY. 

The  Chambersburg  Valley  Spirit  gives  an  account  of  an  at- 
tempt of  two  persons  to  release  themselves  from  the  county  jail, 
which  rivals  the  exploits  of  Baron  Trenck.  The  prisoners  en- 
gaged in  this  attempt  are  the  burglar  Barns,  and  Kclley,  impris- 
oned on  a  charge  of  arson.  Barns,  by  the  aid  of  a  case-knife  con- 
verted into  a  saw,  severed  the  iron  bar  of  his  hobbles  and  freed 
himself  of  his  fetters.  The  wall  of  the  room  in  which  they  were 
lodged  is  constructed  of  brick,  and  is  about  three  feet  and  a  half 
in  thickness  ;  bars  of  iron  arc  built  in  the  wall  at  such  a  distance 
apart  as  not  to  allow  the  passage  of  a  man's  body  between  thorn. 
Through  this  wall  they  succeeded  in  tearing  an  immense  hole — 
rending  asunder  the  bars  of  iron  and  filling  their  room  with  a  huge 
pile  of  brick  and  mortar.  By  means  of  ropes,  manufactured  out 
of  their  bed-clothing,  they  descended  into  the  prison  yard  and 
passed  the  greater  part  of  the  night  in  fruitless  attempts  to  scale 


POVERTY  AND  PRIDE. 

M.  dc  Prony  inhabited  one  of  the  most  populous  and  unwhole- 
some quartiers  of  the  capital,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Place 
Maubert.  Every  morning,  as  he  went  out  at  daybreak,  he  was 
accustomed  to  meet  an  old  man  and  woman,  arm  in  arm,  walking 
slowly,  and  carrying,  the  one  in  the  right  hand  and  the  other  with 
the  left,  a  red  herring  on  a  string.  Jt  was  the  dinner  of  these 
honest  folk,  who  dated  from  the  time  of  the  Regence ;  they  had  in- 
fatuated themselves  with  their  sumptuousity,  and  revolutions  had 
ruined  them  "des  pieds  a  la  tele"  For  the  space  of  four  years  M. 
de  Prony  daily  witnessed  the  feast  of  these  two  octogenarians  ; 
they  had  such  a  great  look  of  dignity  in  their  misfortune,  that  he 
had  never  dared  to  offer  them  the  least  token  of  his  interest  and 
esteem.  Prony  was  absent  for  several  months.  He  returned  to 
Paris,  and  took  to  his  same  apartments  and  habits.  But  how  great 
was  his  grief,  when  he  descended  the  staircase  for  the  first  time,  to 
behold  the  old  woman  alone  cling- 
ing to  the  bannisters,  and  holding 
but  a  single  herring  this  time ;  sud- 
denly he  stumbled  against  a  body 
in  the  dark,  which  had  remained 
unperceived. 

"I  crave  pardon,  sir," exclaimed 
a  feeble  and  tremulous  voice;  "do 
not  stir — pray  wait  ah  instant!" 
"Why  so?" 

"You  would  prevent  me  from 
dining." 

"I  do  not  understand  you  !" 
"Ah,  you  would  perhaps,  tram- 
ple on   a  fine  red  herring  that  I 
have  just  bought,  and  chanced  to 
let  fall." 

"  I  will  help  you/'  said  Prony,  "  if 
you  will  allow  me." 

The  professor  sought  more  with 
his  hands  than  with  his  eyes,  for  the 
dinner  of  the  man  of  the  Regence  ; 
he  at  length  found  it,  and  in  restor- 
ing it,  said  to  him : 

"  The  little  service  which  I  have 
rendered  to  you  is  fortunate,  for  by 
the  side  of  your  herring  is  a  weli- 
filled  purse,  which  you  must  also 
have  dropped  ;  and  judging  by  the 
sound  of  it,  it  is  gold." 

"  This  purse  does  not  belong  to 
me,"  answered  the  unknown  ;  "and 
I  believe  I  have  guessed  your  inten- 
tions." 

"  You  do  not  guess  my  thoughts, 
and  you  should  believe*  me,  for  I 
speak  the  truth.  Keep  this  purse  ; 
I  shall  advertise  it,  and  if  its  owner 
should  present  himself,  we  will  re- 
store it." 

"Well,  let  it  be  so." 
The  man  of  the  Hegence  kept  the 
purse.  Two  months  afterwards  the 
law  had  caused  his  door  to  be  forced 
open,  because  for  eight-and -forty 
hours  neither  he  nor  his  wife  had 
shown  themselves  in  the  street. 
The  police  entered.  They  were 
both  dead  of  hunger,  and  the  purse 
was  found  intact  under  the  bolster 
of  the  bed  ! — French  paper. 


THE   PRINCIPAL    SIAMESE    AMBASSADOR    AT    THE   ENGLISH    COURT. 


the  wall  by  the  aid  ot  their  ropes.  Morning  beginning  to  dawn, 
and  their  grapples  obstinately  refusing  to  take  hold  on  the  top  of 
the  wall,  they  abandoned  the  idea  of  escaping  in  that  way,  and, 
with  the  energy  of  desperation,  they  attacked  the  wall  itself.  In 
order  to  do  this,  they  were  necessitated  to  re-enter  the  prison  and 
obtain  the  piece  of  broken  shovel  which  had  done  them  such 
good  service  in  tearing  down  the  wall  of  the  house.  Returning, 
having  obtained  their  implement,  they  set  to  work  on  the  solid 
masonry  of  that  massive  wall.  A  small  chink  was  discovered,  in 
which  the  point  of  the  shovel  would  barely  enter  ;  a  little  mortar 
was  loosened,  a  small  particle  of  stone  gave  way,  then  another 
and  another,  larger  and  larger,  followed.  Some  workmen  em- 
ployed about  the  depot,  passing  the  prison  at  early  hour,  discov- 
ered what  was  going  on  and  gave  the  alarm  to  the  sheriff'.  After 
searching  for  sometime,  Barns  was  discovered  concealed  under  the 
steps,  and  Kelley  in  his  room,  apparently  in  a  sound  sleep,  wholly 
unconscious  of  what  had  occurred  during  the  night. 


A  THRILLING  INCIDENT. 

Returning  from  a  visit  to  New 
Orleans,  we  were  fortunate  enough 
to  secure  a  passage  on  a  line  steamer 
with  but  few  passengers.  Among 
the  ladies,  one  especially  interested 
us.  She  was  the  widow  of  a  wealthy 
planter,  and  was  returning  with  on- 
ly one  child  to  her  father's  home. 
Her  devotion  to  the  child  was  very 
touching,  and  the  eyes  of  her  old 
black  nurse  would  fill  with  tears  as 
she  besought  her  mistress  "  not  to 
love  that  boy  too  much,  or  the  Lord 
would  take  him  away  from  her." 

We  passed  though  the  canal  at 
Louisville,  and  stopped  for  a  few 
minutes  at  the  wharf,  when  the 
nurse  wishing  to  see  the  city,  walked 
out  on  the  guard  at  the  back  of  the 
boat,  where,  by  a  sudden  effort,  the 
child  sprang  from  her  arms  into  the 
terrible  current  that  swept  towards 
the  falls  and  disappeared  immediate- 
ly. The  confusion  which  ensued 
attracted  the  attention  of  a  gentle- 
man who  was  in  the  front  part  of 
the  boat  quietly  reading.  Rising 
hastily,  he  asked  for  some  article 
the  child  had  worn.  The  nurse 
handed  him  a  tiny  apron  she  had 
torn  off  in  her  effort  to  retain  the 
child  in  her  arms.  Turning  to  a 
splendid  Newfoundland  dog  that 
was  eagerly  watching  his  counte- 
nance, he  pointed  first  to  the  apron 
and  then  to  the  spot  where  the  child 
had  gone  under. 

In  an  instant  the  noble  dog  leaped 
into  the  rushing  water,  and  he  also 
soon  disappeared.  By  this  time  the 
excitement  was  intense,  and  some  persons  on  shore  supposing  the 
dog  was  lost  as  well  as  the  child,  procured  a  boat  and  srarted  off 
in  search  of  the  body.  Just  at  this  moment  the  dog  was  seen  far 
away  with  something  in  his  mouth.  Bravely  he  straggled  with 
the  waves,  but  it  was  evident  his  strength  was  fast  failing,  and 
more  than  one  breast  gave  a  sigh  of  relief  as  the  boat  reached  him 
and  it  was  announced  that  he  had  the  child,  and  it  was  still  alive. 
They  were  brought  to  the  shore — the  dog  and  the  child.  Giving 
a  single  glance  to  satisfy  herself  that  the  child  was  really  living, 
the  young  mother  rushed  forward,  and  sinking  beside  the  dog, 
threw  her  arms  around  his  neck  and  hurst  into  tears.  Not  many 
could  view  the  sight  unmoved,  and  as  she  caressed  and  kissed  his 
shaggy  head,  she  looked  up  to  its  owner  and  said — "  0,  sir,  I  must 
have  this  dog  !  I  am  rich  ;  take  all  I  have,  everything,  but  give  me 
my  child's  preserver !"  The  gentleman  smiled,  and  patting  his 
dog's  head,  said — "I  am  very  glad  he  has  been  of  service  to  you  ; 
but  nothing  could  induce  me  to  part  with  him." — Westm\  Banner. 
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PIIANCI8  A.  DUMYAOE,  AnsinTA.iT  Editor. 

TO  CORBESPONDEKT8. 

MrriiAKir.— "  Void]  Ivory,"'  from  the  lu^U*  of  the  olopbont,  "r  manunoth,  El 
that  rhfefly  Tifrd  by  tlio  RiiMlnn  turner*.     It  i»  found   plentifully,  ami  in  ft 

hifrh  atato  of  preservation,  In  the  Locborlui  MnndJ,  nidi  on  the  shores  of 
the  Frozen  Bea. 

TtuvM.l.r.n. — The  steamer  Lexington  wn>  burned  Jnnuiirv  l-'f,  1840. 

Tohmv. — We  ran't  tell  yon  tin-  nge  of  Dip  act  rein  you  relir  l",  and  would  not. 

If  wo  could,     llonuty  in  always  young. 
S.  8.— Donlwltl  In  not  the  founder  of  any  now  nrhool  of  muslr;   but  hi-  style 

of  c  ompOflltloti  nifty  be  regarded  nn  n  modi  Unit  ion  of  tli«t  of  hi*  great  master, 

Ronlnu 

R.  C— William  Dunlnp  did  not  become  permanently  a  pnlnter  until  lie  wn« 

fifty -one  years  of ago, 
Pcpil. — Hibernating  animals  suhsint  upon  their  own  substance.     Their  blood 

in  renewed  by  the  absorption  which  takes  place.  In  their  sleep  or  torpor,  of 

tin-  superfluous  fat  contained  in  pome  of  their  organs,  when  In  a  state  of 

active  exercise. 

G.  ('. — Mr.  M'wllson  never  enjoved  good  health,  and  wan  of  a  frngile  constltu- 
tlon  ;  still  he  lived  to  the  age  of  86. 

R.  M.  I>.— Wo  consider  M.  Mlchclct  one  of  the  moat  brilliant  historical  writers 
of  the  ago. 

Sliss  0.  B.,  Manchester,  N.  1!.— Tho  death  of  Robert  Sou they,  tho  poet,  oc- 
curred at  Keswick.  March  21.  1843. 

iKQUUirji.— The  "Noetes  Amhrosiann?."  collected  from  "  Blackwood,"  by  Dp. 
R.  Shelton  McKenrio,  with  vnluuHc  notes  from  Ills  pen,  wan  published  by 
Redfleld,  of  Nkw  York,  two  or  three  yearn  since      There  are  four  volumes, 

J.  0. — Neat*'  foot  oil  Is  made  by  boiling  ncats'  feet  in  water.— The  Croton  oil 
la  ox  true  tod  from  Molucca  gmins. — One  drop  is  sufficient. 

AUTIQUART. — Tlio  curfew,  from  tho  French  eauvre-feu.  was  the  practice  of  toll- 
ing the  church-bell  at  a  certain  hour  in  tlic  evening,  to  train  tho  ]>c,ople  to 
extinguish  their  (ires.  It  vu  not  introdiued  at  first  into  England  by  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  as  commonly  supposed. 

CLr.itK.  India  Street. — Pounce  is  manufactured  from  the  Internal  plate  or  bone 
of  the  cuttle-flab. 

M.  C. — If  your  articles  on  being  examined  arc  accepted,  they  will  appear  In 
duo  course — their  non-appearance  will  show  that  thoy  did  not  suit  us.  As 
to  recording  our  occeptanccs  and  rejections  In  the  correspondence  depart- 
ment, that  is  out  of  the  question. 

L.  M.  B. — Yes,  there  ia  a  monument  to  Cuvier  in  Fere  la  Chaise.  The  French 
cannot  be  charged  with  neglecting  tho  memory  of  their  great  men. 

Julia,  New  York. — You  need  not  mourn  the  lossof  your  jewels — it  was  a  noble 
sacrifice — and  you  should  remember,  moreover,  that  a  woman  Is  never  bo 
pleasing  in  tho  eyes  of  a  man  of  true  taste  and  sentiment,  as  when  simply 
attired. 

Rxadkr.— Miss  Burncy'n  '-Evelina:  or.  The  History  ofa  Young  Lady's  Intro- 
duction to  the  World."  was  published  in  1778.  It  made  as  much  of  a  ocn- 
Fation  as  Miss  Cunimings's  "  Lamplighter  "  did  with  us. 

Prm. fam  S. — Tho  ancient  plate  moil  consisted  of  small  lamina?,  or  plates, 
usually  of  tempered  iron,  laid  over  each  other  like  the  scales  of  a  fish,  and 
sewed  to  a  strong  linen  or  leather  jacket.  Plate  armor  was  much  heavier 
than  chain  armor — a  suit  of  tho  former  weighing  70  or  80  pounds,  while  au 
equipment  of  the  latter  would  not  weigh  more  than  half  as  much.  In  1600, 
most  of  the  defensive  armor  throughout  Great  Britain  wos  returned  to  the 
Tower,  whence  it  had  been  issued. 


BY  THOUSANDS! 

Wherever  Ballon' s  Dollar  Magazine  is  seen  and  becomes  known, 
it  draws  forth  lists  of  subscribers  from  all  classes.  The  poor  man 
says,  "  Well,  I  certainly  can  afford  one  dollar  for  such  a  work,  with 
its  fine  illustrations,  and  mirth-provoking  humorous  pictures,  and 
its  hundred  pages  of  choice  reading  each  month;"  and  so  he  sends 
his  money.  Ho  knows  that  its  influence  in  his  family  will  be 
good ;  that  at  a  trifling  cost  he  supplies  to  his  children  attractive 
means  of  improvement  and  rational  enjoyment.  Those  who  arc 
more  liberally  supplied  with  money  are,  nevertheless,  ready  to 
save  two  dollars  by  subscribing  to  a  magazine  for  one  dollar  a 
whole  year,  in  place  of  the  old  price,  three  dollars ;  and  so  our 
popular  enterprise  goes,  on,  and  the  subscribers  pour  in  upon  us 
by  thousands.  Any  person  sending  us  five  subscribers  and  S5, 
will  receive  the  sixth  copy  gratis  for  a  year. 


Hate  tou  been  it  ? — Ballous  Holiday  Pictorial — with  over 
seventy  large  and  elegant  engravings,  forming  a  mammoth  folio 
sheet,  and  something  worth  preserving.  For  sale  at  all  of  the 
periodical  depots  for  fen  cents  per  copy.  Any  person  who  desires 
a  copy  of  this  unique  and  beautiful  sheet,  has  only  to  enclose  us 
ten  cents,  and  a  copy  will  be  forwarded  by  return  of  mail. 


SPLINTERS. 


Mr.  Barclay,  long  British  consul  at  New  York,  has  retired 

from  the  employment  of  the  foreign  office,  on  a  liberal  pension. 

....  An  English  sporting  gentleman  cleared  over  $50,000  by 
his  speculations  on  tho  turf  last  year. 

....  From  Paris  we  learn  that  a  fashionable  lady's  evening 
dress  must  have  a  skirt  at  least  six  yards  wide. 

....  Solid  worth  is  often  found  under  a  rough  outside,  as  ster- 
ling coin  is  frequently  kept  in  an  old  stocking. 

....  A  conference  of  the  maritime  powers  is  to  be  held  in  the 
city  of  London,  to  discuss  the  African  emigration  scheme. 

The  plate  chest  of  the  late  Duke  of  Buckingham,  with  173 

pieces  of  silver,  was  sold,  lately,  in  New  York. 

....  If  experience  does  not  give  us  new  habits,  it  teaches  us  to 
hide  the  holes  in  those  we  have  already. 

During  a  period  of  150  years,  the  first-born  ot  tho  House 

of  Austria  has  always  been  a  girl — a  curious  fact. 

Lieutenant-Gen cral  Winfield  Scott  has  taken  up  his  quar- 
ters at  Washington.     The  old  veteran  looks  well. 

....  Josiah  Quincy,  senior,  has  written  a  book  on  John  Quincy 
Adams,  which  is  to  appear  on  the  author's  86th  birthday. 

....  A  good  constitution  is  like  a  savings-box — its  true  value 
is  not  known  until  it  is  broken. 

. . .  During  the  late  money  panic  in  Europe,  the  liabilities  ot 
the  merchants  who  failed  in  Hamburg  amounted  to  forty  millions. 

....  Women,  it  is  said,  never  get  their  lives  insured,  because  it 
is  necessary-  for  applicants  to  give  their  age. 

....  President  Buchanan's  dinners  are  said  to  be  very  magnifi- 
cent affairs,  and  he  entertains  quite  freely. 

....  What  wits  we  should  be,  if  we  only  uttered  the  bright 
tilings  we  think  of  when  the  occasion  has  passed! 

....  The  area  of  our  public  domain,  yet  undisposed  of,  consists 
ot  1,085,138,536  acres. 

....  In  our  manufacturing  towns  many  of  the  establishments 
have  resumed  work.     Tho  storm  has  passed  away. 


THE  ETERNAL  CITY. 
Tin-  tide  <•(  European  travel  Mill  seta  towards  Borne,  and  par- 
ticularly &1  thi    season  of  the  year,    Though  Amerfc  an  travel  lens 
are  le«»  namoroiu  than  they  were  lately,  Mill  a  goodly  number  ot 
our  countrymen   are  now  within   the   walla  or  bflfteniog  thither. 

Tho  ancient  capital  of  the  old  world  hat  an  espeefsJ  attraction  for 
the  inhabitants  of  the  new — the  attincdou  oi  the  completed  con- 
trast— there,  everything  venerable  and  boaiy,   here,  ercrything 

young  nnd  vivid.  How  intense  would  mir  emotions  he,  if  we 
conld  bfl  WnihR]  at  a  wish  instantly  from  this  realm  of  to-day  to 
that  region  ol  the  past.  But  it  is  chiefly  in  it*  art -treasure*  that 
Borne  is  so  dear  to  the  traveller — its  ruins  :ire  but  the  faintest  in- 
dications of  what  it  was  in  the  period  of  its  ancient  ►pi-  inb.r. 
Pliny  estimates  the  circumference  of  the  city  in  his  time  at  13,000 
|taccs  (which  nearly  agrees  with  modern  mca^uninenta),  and  the 
population  nt  3,000,000.  It  was  Idled  with  magnificent  public 
edifices,  temples,  theatres,  amphitheatre  ,  ctrensses,  naamacbisB, 
porticos,  basilica:,  baths,  gardens,  triumphal  arches,  columns, 
Bowers,  aqueducts,  sepulchres,  public  nnd  private  pnlnccs,  etc. 

In  the  lime  of  the  Crcsnrs,  fourteen  mngnifieent  aqueducts,  sup- 
ported by  immense  arches,  conducted  whole  rivers  into  Borne 
from  a  distance  of  many  miles,  nnd  supplied  150  public  fountains, 
118  large  public  baths,  the  artificial  sens  in  which  nuval  combats 
were  represented  in  the  Colosseum,  and  the  golden  palace  of  Nero, 
besides  the  water  necessary  to  supply  the  daily  use  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. 100,000  marble  and  bronze  statues  ornamented  the  public 
squares,  the  temples,  the  streets  and  the  houses  of  the  nobility ; 
90  colossal  statues  raised  on  pedestals,  and  -5  8  Egyptian  obelisks 
of  red  granite,  some  ot  the  largest  size,  also  adorned  the  city. 
Such  was  ancient  Borne;  though  changed  by  the  vicissitudes  ofa 
thousand  years,  she  is  still  the  most  majestic  of  cities,  still  the 
home  of  tho  grandest  works  of  art,  still  hallowed  by  the  memories 
of  age,  and  still  marking,  by  indelible  monuments,  the  successive 
steps  in  the  progress  and  development  of  the  human  rare.  Until 
the  last  stone  shall  crumble  away,  her  streets  will  be  trodden  by 
the  feet  ot  countless  pilgrims. 

"  When  falls  the  Colosseum,  Rome  shall  fell, 
And  when  Rome  falls— the  world!" 

One  would  think,  on  reviewing  the  history  of  this  wonderful 
city,  that  the  prophecy  was  likelvito  be  fulfilled.  What  earth- 
quake shocks  of  political  convulsions  she  has  sustained — the  Bo- 
man  dominion,  the  Gothic  invasion,  the  assaults  of  barbarian 
Gaul,  of  Christian,  Frank,  internal  strife  and  rebellion,  che  has 
sustained  them  all  and  outlived  them  ;  and  is  now  grander  in  her 
scars  and  ruins  than  any  city  ever  was  in  its  untarnished  splendor 
and  magnificence.  And  yet  when  we  tread  the  sands  of  the  east 
— when  we  view  deserts  and  wastes  occupying  the  site  of  splendid 
cities,  where  we  find  it  difficult  to  trace  even  a  memorial  fragment 
of  what  were  once  municipal  worlds  in  themselves — we  ask 
why  may  not  Rome  share  their  fate — and  yet  civilization  build 
other  and  greater  cities  in  other  places.  The  desolation  of  the 
East  may  overtake  Borne  in  its  western  progress,  and  even  her 
ruins  become,  in  the  march  of  time,  scarcely  distinguishable. 


FINANCIAL  CRISES  AND  FIRES. 

In  a  French  paper  of  Louisiana  we  find  an  ingenious  theory 
with  regard  to  the  financial  disturbances  which  have  periodically 
convulsed  this  country.  The  writer  tells  us  that  official  statistics 
prove  that  in  France  the  damages  resulting  from  fires  amount 
annually  to  22,000,000  of  francs,  S4,000,400.  The  annual  losses 
from  the  same  cause  in  the  United  States  present  the  enormous 
sum  of  nearly  80,000,000  dollars — destroyed  voluntarily,  through 
malevolence  or  accident,  which  would  otherwise  have  swelled  the 
wealth  of  the  nation.  Multiplying  this  sum  by  twenty,  the  figure 
which  represents  the  number  of  years  which  elapse  from  one  crisis 
to  another,  we  have  the  enormous  amount  of  sixteen  hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollars  subtracted  from  the  public  fortune  by  fires.  Now 
this  sum  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  prevent  all  crises  and  to 
keep  the  country  in  the  most  favorable  condition.  If  this  could 
preserve  this  wealth,  we  should  be  independent  of  European  capi- 
tal, and  individual  fortunes  would  increase  greatly  among  us. 
There  is  certainly  much  that  is  striking  and  sensible  in  these 
remarks. 

A  "Learned  Theban." — A  worthy  knight  and  citizen  of 
London  was  asked  a  few  days  ago  to  explain  the  term  statu  quo, 
which  he  did  in  the  following  manner  :  Why,  statu  quo — statu  quo 
belongs  to  the  fine  arts.  You  all  know  what  co  is — co  is  Latin 
for  company,  as  we  see  marked,  you  know,  Barclay  &  Co.,  Meux 
&  Co — whenever  it  is  more  than  one  it's  always  co.  Bnt  I  will 
describe  it  to  you.  You  know  what  a  statue  is  ;  well,  a  statue  bv 
itself  is  nothing  more  than  a  statu,  but  when  there  is  more  than  a 
statne,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  ease  of  Gog  and  Magog,  at  Guild- 
hall, or  the  men  at  St.  Dnnstan's,  why  then,  that  is  statue  and  co 
— that  is,  in  Latin,  statu  quo. 


Dying  for  a  Kiss.— The  English  papers  tell  of  an  inquest 
lately  held  at  Leeds  on  the  body  of  a  yonng  man  of  twenty-one, 
who  fell  down  stairs  and  killed  himself  in  the  course  of  an  at- 
tempt to  snatch  a  kiss  from  the  unwilling  lips  of  a  girl  of  fifteen. 
Not  a  great  while  since  a  young  lady  broke  her  neck  in  trying  to 
escape  a  kiss.  The  question  now  is,  shall  kissing  be  given  up  as 
a  dangerous  amusement  ? 


ftllllMll'lLlMMi. 

Massachusetts  does  a  large  share  of  the  ship-building  of  the 
Union,  and  her  vessels  enjoy  a  world-wide  renown  for  speed  and 
durability.  Of  late,  however,  we  fear  that  the  mania  for  the 
"  lii^h-falutin,"  clipper  style  of  vessels,  has  led  to  some  sacrifice 
of  ItHOgth  and  durability  by  our  builders,  judging  from  the  re- 
port* of  these  fcuhionahU  vessels.  But  the  rage  for  clippers  is 
dying  away,  and  owners  are  again  demanding  vessels  that  will 
bide  the  storm  and  defy  the  tooth  of  time.  This  is  what  our 
builders  delight  to  furnish,  and  no  men  that  ever  swung  an  axe 
can  surpass  them  in  building  vessels  with  these  qualities.  There 
is  now  a  heavy  stagnation  in  our  shipyards,  but  brighter  times  are 
looked  for  soon.  As  soon  as  Western  produce  comes  down  to 
■hipping  prices,  there  will  be  a  demand  for  vessels,  the  prices  of 
freight  will  go  up,  and  new  vessels  will  at  once  be  called  for. 
There  is  plenty  of  seasoned  stork  in  our  yards,  and  the  workmen 
arc  ready  tor  a  job.  The  greatest  ship-building  State,  however,  is 
Maine,  where  more  than  one  quarter  of  all  the  tonnage  of  tho 
Union  is  built.  Her  vessels  arc  usually  of  a  large  class,  and 
though  not  equal  to  Bo.- ton  craft  for  beauty,  strength,  or  speed, 
yet  enjoy  a  very  good  reputation,  and  command  ready  employ- 
ment. The  business  has  fallen  off  less  in  Maine  during  the  past 
year  than  it  has  in  other  States,  and  this  for  the  obvious  causes 
that  the  stock  for  building  was  on  hand  there,  and  the  workmen 
ready  to  work  upon  any  terms  rather  than  be  idle.  During  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1857,  there  was  built  in  Maine  110,933  tons 
of  vessels,  and  in  the  whole  Union  378,804  tons. 


LITERATURE  IN  CHLNA. 

Monsieur  Hue,  the  traveller  in  China,  thus  speaks  of  the  Chi- 
nese estimate  for  poets  and  novelists  :  "  Much  as  plays  are  tho 
delight  of  the  whole  community,  the  admiring  spectators  havo 
little  or  no  respect  for  the  authors  of  the  pieces.  Their  utilitarian 
propensities  lead  them  to  keep  their  veneration  for  the  literature 
which  instructs,  such  as  grave  works  on  history  and  morals,  while 
the  literature  which  amuses,  such  as  novels  and  poetry,  brings  no 
fame.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  carried,  that,  according  to  M. 
Hue,  the  writers  of  fiction  never  dream  of  putting  their  names  to 
their  finest  productions.  '  In  China,  people  read  pretty  much  as 
they  walk  in  a  beautiful  garden  for  recreation.  They  admire  the 
arrangement  of  the  walks,  the  verdure,  the  trees,  the  splendor  and 
variety  of  the  flowers,  bnt  they  come  away  without  having  be- 
stowed a  thought  on  the  gardener,  or  even  inquired  his  name.' 
This  is  the  more  singular,  that  they  are  so  far  from  being  indiffer- 
ent to  the  entertainment  which  their  lighter  literature  affords,  that 
they  devour  it  greedily,  and  are,  beyond  doubt,  a  merry  people, 
who  love  to  laugh  and  make  laugh.  Their  low  esteem  for  works 
of  imagination  does  not  prevent  their  engraving  scraps  of  select 
verse  on  their  teacups,  vases,  and  fans.  Quotations  from  authors, 
indeed,  are  put  up  everywhere.  Upon  public  or  private  buildings, 
upon  shops  and  temples,  innumerable  choice  fragments  invite  the 
casual  spectator  to  read  and  learn." 


Women's  Quarrels. — Sam  Slick  says  he  would  rather  break 
a  yoke  of  steers  any  day,  than  to  try  to  make  up  a  quarrel  between 
women,  when  they  once  get  their  dander  up. 


Of  course. — It  is  not  strange  that  Queen  Victoria,  who  "rules 
the  waves,"  is  mother  of  the  Prince  of  W(h)ales. 


Advantages  of  Ignorance.  There  is  no  nation  where  mad- 
ness is  so  rare  as  in  Turkey,  where  die  people  of  all  others  think 
the  least.  In  France,  Germany,  and  England,  countries  most  dis- 
tinguished for  their  intellectual  activity,  the  number  of  suicides  is 
greater  than  in  any  other  countries. 

MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rct.  Sir.  Parker.  Sir.  Charles  C.  Stephens  to  Miss  Nancy  L. 
Jacobs;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Stowe,  Mr.  Ziba  Nickerson  to  Miss  Sophia  Stringer:  bv 
Rev.  Dr.  Neale,  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Bliss  to  Miss  Sephora  W.  Thayer:  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Streeter,  Mr.  James  Croft  to  Mis?  Sarah  Manning:  by  R*t.  Mr.  Poser.  Mr. 
Charles  Hyde  to  Miss  Joanna  Dennis ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Miner,  Mr.  Eb»n  H.  Good- 
hue to  Mips  Ellen  M.  Merrifield;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Dexter.  Mr.  Jams  Sbepardson 
to  Miss  Fannie  C.  Auld,  of  Boothbay,  Mc. — At  Charlestowrj.  by  Rev.  Mr.  Ellis, 
Mr.  Lyman  W.  Whipple  to  Miss  Meribah  E.  Lane. — At  Chelsea,  by  Rer.  Mr. 
Robinson.  Mr.  Henrv  Allen  to  Miss  Marv  Jane  Learned. — At  West  Cambridge, 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Cadv,  Mr.  William  S.  Dodge  to  Miss  Annie  E.  Barnes.— At  East 
Wevmouth,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Potter.  Mr.  David  E.  BurreU  to  Miss  Abbv  L.  Bates. 
—At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Mr.  JUlls.  Mr.  Henrv  Clement  to  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Allen. — 
At  Gloucester,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Mellen.  Mr.  Thaddens  E.  Friend  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
A.  Dolliver. — At  Newbmyport,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Dimmiek,  Mr.  Moses  0-  Davia  to 
Miss  Lucv  W.  Carter. — At  Lowell!  bv  Rev.  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  John  S.  Ellinwood 
to  Miss  Harriet  M.  Wilson.— At  Halifax,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Brainard.  Mr.  William 
X.  Bourne  to  Miss  Mary  M.  Hay  ward. — At  New  Bedford,  by  Rev.  Mr.  How, 
Mr.  Dennison  S.  Winchester  to  Miss  Barbara  Smith. — At  Delavan.  niinois,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Henry  R.  Gale  to  Miss  Marian  L.  Stillman. 

DEATHS. 

In  this  city.  Mrs.  Hannah  M-.  widow  of  the  late  Enoch  Sntton.  54;  Miu 
Alice  T.  Standin.  18:  Capt.  James  Parsons,  fonnerlv  a  Boston  pilot.  85:  Mrs. 
Elba  S.,  wife  of  Mr.  A.  R.  Campbell,  of  West  Newton.  57;  Mr.  Michael  Keat- 
ing, 24.— At  West  Cambridge.  Mr.  Jepthah  Pnfler.  69-— At  Dorchester.  Mrs. 
Ellen  M.  Walker,  21.— At  Quincy.  Mr.  Edward  Winslow.  68.— At  Maplewood 
(Maiden),  Mr.  Uriah  Lincoln,  fnrmerlv  of  Cohasset,  29. — At  Lvnn,  Mrs.  Maria 
H.,  wife  of  Mr.  Oliver  H.  Swaio.  85.— Al  Sooth  Dairvers,  Mr.  Henry  C.  Wil- 
son. 25- — At  Salem.  Mrs.  Marv  W.,  wife  of  Caleb  Foote.  Esq..  and  daughter  of 
Hon.  D.  A.  White.  47.— At  Marblchcad.  Miss  Sarah  Morse.  SS-— At  Beverly, 
Mr.  Andrew  Wallis.  67. — At  Framingham.  Mr.  Frederick  Wheeler,  25. — At 
IloUiston.  Mrs.  Mary  Jane,  wife  of  Mr.  Alfred  Cutler,  26. — At  Lowell.  Miss 
Meribah  E.  Nute,  24.— At  South  Scituate.  Mr.  Jonathan  Stetson.  89-— At  Au- 
burn, Mrs.  Loey.  wife  of  Major  Thomas  Mcrriam,  G8. — At  Worcester.  Mrs.  Sa- 
rah Thomas,  fonnerlv  of  HardwicK,  54. — At  New  Bedford,  Mrs.  Deborah  Sim- 
mons, 86.— At  South"  Wilbrahnm,  Widow  Persia  Chaffee.  81.— At  Hadley.Hon. 
C-  P.  Phelps.  85.— At  Springfield.  Mrs.  Esther,  wife  of  Dr.  E.  Osborne,  62.— At 
Westhoro",  Mrs.  Prudence,  widow  of  the  late  Nathaniel  Wood.  88. — At  Green- 
field, Mrs.  Hannah  M..  wife  of  Mr.  Jnmes  Wilson.  27.— At  Brattleboro*.  Vt., 
Dr.  John  L.  Dickcrman.  69.— At  New  Haven,  Ct  .  Itev.  Richard  Hooker.  49. 
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WORDS. 


DY  OKOHGC  II.  COOMER. 

O,  brcatho  no  breath  of  bitterness, 

And  drop  no  drop  of  gall ; 
For  though  the  end  yo  may  not  guess, 

Yet  somewhere  must  it  fall. 

But  lot  the  airy  multitude 

That  in  the  soul  have  birth] 
A  tribute  pay  the  spirit  good 

That  lives  in  all  the  earth. 

For,  gentle  friend,  these  angry  words 

From  careless  lips  of  ours, 
Are  shamed  by  all  the  singing  birds, 

And  all  the  million  flowers. 

All  love  and  beauty  ask  our  lips 

For  tribute  evermore; 
As  Scandinavians  hail  the  ships 

That  sail  by  Elsinore. 

A  QUEENLY  WIFE. 

Star  of  my  heaven,  by  which  my  soul  steers  right, 

Through  storm  and  calm,  through  sorrow  and  dismay : 
Thou  trusty  beacon  in  life's  dreary  night. 

A  pleasant  song  to  cheer  me  on  my  way, 

A  gentle  voice  to  chide  me  if  I  stray — 
!Tis  vain  to  pile  up  titles,  my  sweet  queen! 

So  at  your  feet  this  loving  song  I  lay, 
Which,  but  for  your  kind  smiles,  had  never  been. 
Therefore,  'tis  due  to  thoe,  wife  of  the  brow  serene ! — Powell 

THE  HERO. 
Things  of  the  noblest  kind  his  genius  drew, 
And  looked  through  nature  at  a  single  view : 
A  loose  he  gave  to  his  unbounded  soul, 
And  taught  new  lauds  to  rise,  new  seas  to  roll; 
Called  into  being  scenes  unknown  before, 
And.  passing  nature's  bounds,  was  something  more. — Churchill. 

SOLITUDE. 
For  solitude,  however  some  may  rave, 
Seeming  a  sanctuary,  proves  a  grave : 
A  sepulchre,  in  which  the  living  lie. 
Where  all  good  qualities  grow  sick  and  die. — Cowper. 

GOSSIP    WITH    THE    READER. 

The  ruthless  clatter  of  our  alarm-clock,  startling  as  a  drum-beat  to  a 
minute-man,  has  just  ended  a  dream  of  the  tropics,  and  reminded  us  of  a 
resolve  to  get  to  work  betimes  this  January  morning.  We  part  the  window- 
curtains,  and  what  do  theyi-eveal?  Not  starlight,  or  moonlight,  but  snow- 
light.  Yea,  the  snow  is  descending — but  gently,  stilly  as  the  dews  in  June, 
whitening  the  roofs  and  the  roads,  and  powdering  the  trees  that  stand  mo- 
tionless, and  gaunt,  and  insensible.  By  daylight — some  hours  hence — the 
landscape  will  be  one  wide  expanse  of  virgin  white.  Well,  we  must  say  that, 
even  unassociated  with  sleighing  and  its  social  accompaniments,  we  do  like 
snow  in  winter.  It  seems  the  appropriate  garb  of  nature ;  and  a  winter  with- 
out snow  appears  to  us  like  the  play  of  Hamlet,  minus  the  Prince  of  Den- 
mark  When  are  we  going  to  have  the  Leviathan  7     She  didn't  take  very 

kindly  to  what  some  newspaper  reporters  style  her  "  native  element."     But 

for  all  that,  we  think  "  the  main  she  will  traverse  forever  and  aye." We 

believe  we  gave  currency  to  a  very  thrilling  story  of  a  mail-wagon  being  at- 
tacked by  a  pack  of  wolves  near  Bangor,  Me.,  lately,  and  the  driver  barely 
escaping  with  his  life.  Well,  the  only  foundation  in  fact  was,  that  the  driver 
saw  a  couple  of  wolves  at  a  distance.  It  was  a  great  disappointment  to  us 
to  have  it  turn  out  so.  It  would  have  been  so  thrilling  to  have  recorded  a 
confirmation  of  the  first  sketch,  with  the  additional  particulars  of  the  picking 
of  the  bones  of  the  stage-horses,  and  the  devouring  of  the  mail-bags,  by  the 

hungry  animals Somebody  having  asked  the  probable  destiny  of  the 

children  of  Grisi  and  Mario,  "What  can  they  bo  but  Gri&tttes  and  Mario- 

tieHes  ?"  was  the  prompt  and  witty  answer In  the  national  congress 

there  are  now  four  Clarks,  three  Wrights,  three  Washburns,  three  Thomp- 
sons, three  Marshall?,  two  Sewards,  two  Shaws,  two  Taylors,  two  Clays,  two 
Houstons,  two  Masons,  two  Shermans,  two  Wilsons,  two  Halls,  three  Stewarts, 
two  Phelps,  two  Morses,  two  Morrises,  and  five  Joneses.     Initials  are  of  some 

importance Longfellow  beautifully  says,  that  "Sunday  is  the  golden 

clasp  that  binds  together  the  volume  of  the  week  " A  correspondent  of 

one  of  the  morning  papers,  referring  to  the  difficulty  in  launching  the  Levia- 
than, suggests  building  such  ships  in  dry-docks,  and  then  floating  them. 
The  idea  is  no  novelty.  It  has  often  been  adopted  in  England;  but  the  cost 
of  constructing  such  an  artificial  basin  for  this  huge  craft  would  be  enor- 
mous  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Aspinwall,  an  American  gentlemen,  now  abroad,  has 

just  sent  home  a  geuuinc  Murillo.  which  has  been  appraised  at  the  New  York 

custom-house  at  @30,000 It  is  idle  to  speak  of  the  cost  of  advertising  as 

an  impediment.     As  well  might  one  object  to  the  cost  of  sheltering  his  goods, 

protecting  them  from  thieves,  or  dealing  them  out  to  customers The 

Evening  Post  says  that  the  celebrated  Abbe  Hue  has  just  communicated  to 
the  Univers  the  preface  of  his  forthcoming  third  volume  of  "  Christianity  in 
China."  The  drift  is  to  denounce  the  whole  system  of  toleration  for  Moham- 
medanism and  Buddhism.  He  is  for  sweeping  away  the  last  vestiges  of  su- 
perstition, and  grappling  with  these  enervated  Asiatics  so  as  to  end  the  matter 

in  a  summary  Btyle The  other  evening,  says  the  British  Mercury,  as  Sir 

William  Don  was  IcaviDg  the  theatre,  he  was  arrested  by  a  sheriff's  officer, 
and  quietly  lodged  in  jail  The  debt  which  led  to  this  very  unpleasant  pro- 
ceeding was  a  very  small  one;  and,  we  are  told,  the  eccentric  baronet  is  so 
incensed  at  the  ungenerous  behaviour  of  some  of  his  creditors,  that  he  has 
resolved  not  to  leave  his  present  comfortable  quarters  until  he  has  secured 

the  protection  of  the  insolvency  act The  New  York  police  have  just 

received  orders  to  stop  every  carriage  which  drives  through  the  streets  at 
night  without  Ugh  ted  lamps  The  object  is,  not  only  to  prevent  accidents 
but  particularly  to  facilitate  the  arrest  of  malefactors,  who,  it  seems  have 

been  in  the  habit  of  riding  in  the  dark  with  their  booty As  you  cherish 

your  humanity,  and  wish  to  prepare  it  for  everlasting  communion  with  God. 
let  your  affections  be  cultivated  with  order  and  purity  through  all  the  succes- 
sive periods  of  life.  Let  each  blossom  forth  beautifully  and  appropriate  in  its 
own  season.  Let  none  be  nipped  by  untimely  care,  or  eaten  out  by  the  rust 
of  selfishness,  or  dashed  to  the  ground  by  the  gust  of  wild  passions  and  law- 
less appetite Law  cannot  foresee  everything ;  and  in  countries  where  its 

letter  rather  than  its  spirit  is  followed,  the  guilty  often  contrive  to  avoid  pun- 
ishment. It  appears  to  be  so  in  China.  Not  loug  since  there  was  a  mutiny 
among  some  soldiers  at  Chusan,  on  account  of  the  currency  their  commander 
tried  to  force  them  to  accept  for  pay  ;  and  the  soldiers  and  their  wives  seized 


on  the  unlucky  officer,  and  bit  him  severely,  leaving  him  shockingly  mangled 
on  the  piirade-ground.  As  the  law  did  not  provide  for  a  case  of  "  biting,"  the 
Chinese  soldiers  selected  this  mode  of  vongcancc.  which  did  not  expose  them 

to  punishment The  Union,  an  English  Puseyite  journal,  says  that  Spur- 

geon  the  preacher  is  a  voracious  cater,  an  enormous  smoker,  and  a  great  con- 
sumer of  porter.     The  authority  is  doubtful      Religious  prejudices  are  very 

bitter That  old  turncoat,  M.  Dupin  (Orleanist,  Republican,  anything), 

has  just  taken  office  under  Louis  Napoleon  He  is  75,  childless  and  rich,  and 
is  grubbing  his  way  to  a  dishonorable  grave.  When  Dupin  presented  himself 
to  the  omporor  to  take  the  oath.  Louis  said  to  him,  "  Well,"  Mr.  Dupin,  you 
wish  to  re-enter  the  magistracy?" — tl  Yes.  sire,"  was  the  reply,  "'  when  a  man 

has  once  been  in  office,  he  wishes  to  die  in  it.1' A  new  fire  engine  has 

been  ordered  for  the  town  of  Waltham,  to  cost  not  less  than  S1150,  nor  more 
than  S1500. ....  .Thousands  of  bushels  of  corn  have  been  sold  in  Scott  county, 

Vn.,  at  twenty  cents  per  bushel The  Empress  Eugenie  is  having  a  yacht 

built  at  Havre.     It  is  to  be  of  unusual  magnificence Two  men,  Joseph 

Sparks  and  Oscar  Flint,  were  assailed  in  the  suburbs  of  Baltimore,  recently, 
by  a  gang  of  shoulder-hitters.  Flint  was  knocked  down  and  robbed,  but  his 
companion  fortunately  escaped  by  flight.     When  the  scoundrels  hit  Flint, 

Sparks  JIcw There  are  three  thousand  homoeopathic  physicians  in  the 

United  States,  and  two  colleges — one  at  Cleveland.  Ohio,  and  one  at  Philadel- 
phia  The  custom-house  in  New  Orleans — the  corner-stone  of  which  was 

laid  in  the  presence  of  Henry  Clay,  ten  years  ago— is  now  approaching  com- 
pletion  A  gentleman  of  this  city  has  presented  a  "  service  of  plate  "  to 

Mrs.  Baldwin,  president  of  the  Fatherless  and  Widows'  Society,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor.     The  plate  consisted  of  "'  fifty  pieces  of  silver."  fresh  from  the 

United  States  mint The  financial  writer  in  the  Post  remarks,  with  great 

truth,  "' Fatal  facility  '  makes  more  rogues  and  bankrupts  than  evil  inten- 
tions and  ignorance.  If  the  trading  community  were  tied  down  to  a  basis 
approximating,  at  least,  to  specie,  they  could  not  have  got  into  the  difficulties 
that  they  are  now  experiencing." When  the  Siamese  ambassadors  pre- 
sented their  gifts  to  Queen  Victoria,  they  crawled  from  the  entrance  of  the 
room  to  the  feet  of  her  majesty.  Royal  decorum  stood  it,  but  one  or  two  of 
the  maids  of  honor  suddenly  had  the  nose  bleed,  and  left  the  room — the  hu- 
man beetles  were  too  many  for  their  risibilities The  Spiritualists  are 

about  establishing  a  settlement  out  West,  to  be  composed  entirely  of  believ- 
ers  Beau  Brummel  was  once  sitting  at  a  table  with  one  Bligh.  who  was 

known  to  be  insane.  Brummel  having  lost  a  considerable  stake,  affected  in 
his  farcical  way  a  very  tragic  air,  and  cried  out,  "Waiter,  bring  me  a  flat  can- 
dlestick and  a  pistol.1"  Upon  which  Bligh,  who  was  sitting  opposite  to  him, 
calmly  produced  two  loaded  pistols  from  his  coat  pocket,  which  he  placed  on 
the  tabic,  and  said,  "Mr  Brummel,  if  you  are  really  desirous  to  put  a  period 
to  your  existence,  I  am  extremely  happy  to  offer  you  the  means  without 
troubling  the  waiter."  The  effect  upon  those  present  may  be  easily  imagined 
at  finding  themselves  in  the  company  of  a  known  madman,  who  had  loaded 

weapons  about  him There  is  a  legend  which  asserts  that  Lord  Brougham 

once  worked  six  continuous  days,  i.  c.;  144  hours,  without  sleep ;  that  he  then 
rushed  down  to  his  country  lodgings,  slept  all  Saturday  night,  all  Sunday, 
all  Sunday  night,  and  was  waked  by  his  valet  on  Monday  morning,  to  resume 

the  responsibilities  of  life  and  commence  the  work  of  the  next  week A 

country  editor  announces,  in  the  following  terms,  that  he  has  suspended  spe- 
cie payments  : — "  If  any  man  wants  to  see  stars,  and  appreciate  one  of  the 
uses  to  which  brickbats  may  be  perverted,  let  him  approach  our  vicinity  with 
au  account.     P.  S.  We  keep  a  pile  of  bricks  in  oui  sanctum,  and  carry  one  in 

our  hat." The  Cincinnati  Times  states  that  a  quarrel  occurred  recently 

in  a  machine  shop  in  that  city  between  two  blacksmiths,  and  that  one  of 
them  seized  the  other  and  threw  him  into  the  fire  of  a  furnace.  He  was 
burned  severely  before  he  could  extricate  himself,  and  afterwards  caused  his 

antagonist  to  be  arrested  for  assault  with  intent  to  kill An  individual 

advertises  for  sale  one  hundred  barrels  of  whiskey,  which  he  had  procured 

"expressly  for  his  own  use."    He  intended  a  jolly  time  of  it Alexander 

Dumas  receives  twenty  cents  a  hue  for  his  romances.  One  of  his  constant 
readers  estimates  that  he  has  received  twenty-five  thousand  francs  for  the 
line,  "  A  cold  perspiration  stood  on  the  brow  of  the  countess,"  which  occurs 

in  most  of  his  stories Somebody  says  that  a  friend  of  his  carries  hi3 

sense  of  honor  so  far  as  to  spend  all  his  time  in  perfect  idleness,  because  he 

does  not  even  like  to  take  advantage  of  thne The  actual  original  of 

"  Flora  McFlimsy  "  is  said,  by  the  Paris  Courier,  to  be  a  Mrs.  Cecilia  R on, 

a  widow  of  New  York,  who  "  bears  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  fashion- 
able lady  of  the  United  States,  and  of  spending  the  most  money  for  her  toilet. 
Rarely  docs  she  wear  a  dress  three  times,  even  be  it  of  velvet,  embroidered 

with  pearls.     She  never  wore  one  four  times."    Goodness  gracious ! They 

are  going  to  have  "  tramways  "  in  the  London  streets.  Tramways  are  simply 
lines  of  smooth  stone  for  the  wheels  of  the  vehicles  to  pass  on.  The  General 
Omnibus  Company  in  that  city  are  about  to  expend  £50,000  of  their  surplus 
capital  in  laying  them  down  in  certain  of  the  leading  thoroughfares,  where 

the  width  of  the  road  is  sufficient  to  admit  of  the  experiment In  Belfast, 

Ireland,  they  have  just  presented  a  capital  burlesque  on  '■  The  Winter's  Tale." 
A  funny  scene  occurred  in  it,  lately.  A  Mr.  Toole,  who  played  the  rogue 
Autolycus,  quaintly  described  (after  the  manner  of  a  showman)  the  poses  of 
the  graceful  Hermionc,  as  she  revolved  on  the  pedestal.  At  the  most  inter- 
esting moment  a  cat  rushed  on  the  stage,  and  caused  immense  merriment. 
After  the  first  moment  of  silence,  Mr.  Toole  quietly  observed,  in  the  show- 
man's voice,  "  As  that  catcall  is  not  in  the  catalogue,  in  course  you:ll  excuse 
the  catastrophe."    A  burst  of  laughter  and  applause  followed  this  alliterative 

impromptu A  very  droll  musical  enterprise  is  on  foot  in  France,  if  we 

may  believe  the  Court  Journal.  Mdlle.  Borghcsc.  the  beautiful  singer  of  the 
Theatre  Lyrique.  leaves  to  marry  a  trading  captain  of  Bordeaux,  who  takes 
her  out,  as  it  were,  as  part  of  his  venture.  'Wherever  his  vessel,  "LaJolio 
Javot,"  touches,  his  wife  will  give  a  conceit.  The  concert  given,  the  mer- 
chandize disposed  of,  away  sails  "  La  Jolie  Javot "  for  other  climes.     There  is 

something  new  under  the  sun  at  last Paris  is  all  agog  about  a  missing 

lady  belonging  to  high  life.  She  is  non  est  on  the  very  unromantic  account  of 
debt.  Her  extravagance  is  said  to  have  been  unbounded,  and  to  her  glove- 
maker  alone,  she  owed  ©3000 One  of  the  best  known  English  wits,  meet- 
ing Mr.  Brunei,  the  engineer  of  the  Great  Eastern  steamer,  asked  him,  in  the 
words  of  Job,  "  Canst  thou  draw  out  Leviathan  with  a  hook?" 


A  FORTUNE-TELLER'S  CHATTELS. 

The  Shrewsbury  (Eng.)  Chronicle  says  : — The  body  of  Nancy 
Morgan,  the  old  fortune-teller,  who  was  murdered  by  William 
Davies,  at  Wcstwood  Common,  was  buried  on  the  evening  follow- 
ing the  inquest.  The  furniture  and  the  other  property  hi  the 
house  were  removed  the  same  day  to  Wenlock.  Amongst  other 
articles  found  were  a  huge  number  of  letters  from  various  parties, 
chiefly  females,  consulting  the  old  fortune-teller  on  subjects  on 
which  it  was  supposed  her  magical  power  could  throw  a  light. 
Some  of  the  letters  were  requests  fom  servant  girls  that  Nancy 
would  come  about  "the  matter  last  talked  about,"  on  a  certain 
day,  "  when  the  master  and  missus  would  be  from  home."  Oth- 
ers were  making  appointments  at  different  plates  with  the  old 
woman.  Besides  these  letters  were  a  great  number  of  packs  of 
cards,  with  which,  it  may  be  presumed,  the  unfortunate  woman 
"worked  the  oracle."  Perhaps  the  most  curious  articles  discov- 
ered were  a  collection  of  "last  dying  speeches,"  and  "authentic 
accounts  of  murder,"  embracing  nearly  all  that  had  been  commit- 
ted since  the  year  1720.  Amongst  the  letters  were  some  from 
servant  girls,  who,  for  a  "  consideration,"  had  been  furnished  by 
the  old  woman  with  fictitious  characters,  which,  in  more  than  one 
instance,  had  been  the  means  of  procuring  them  situations.  There 
was  a  very  small  sum  of  money  found. 


Cjxoia  IpsrxIIann; 


THE  BAY  OF  VULCANO. 

During  the  Greek  war  of  independence,  it  was  a  frequent  custom 
to  send  vessels  whose  sheathing  had  become  incrustcd  with  pchblcs, 
shells  and  earthy  matter,  to  the  Bay  of  Vulcano,  in  the  island  of 
Santorin,  twenty-six  leagues  north  of  Candia.  After  a  stay  of 
only  a  few  hours  in  that  bay,  the  incrustation  could  be  swept  away 
from  the  copper  sheathing  with  a  common  broom.  This  property 
of  the  waters  of  Vnlcanowas  known  throughout  the  East,  but  had 
been  quite  neglected  during  the  last  few  years.  In  1856,  the 
Greek  government  resolved  to  put  it  to  the  test,  and  applied  to 
Rear-Admiral  Bouet  Villaumez  to  send  a  vessel  there,  by  way  of 
experiment.  Accordingly,  the  Solon,  an  iron-built  ship,  protected 
by  a  strong  coating  of  red-lead  paint,  and  having  her  keel  encum- 
bered with  a  quantity  of  sea-wceds  and  shells,  which  adhered 
firmly  to  the  surface,  received  orders  to  repair  to  the  .Bay  of  Vul- 
cano, and  to  stay  there  three  or  four  hours.  This  short  stay  ap- 
peared to  have  no  effect  on  the  tenacity  of  the  weeds,  and  the 
Solon  proceeded  to  Canea  and  Milo  with  the  usual  incrustation 
on  her  keel.  On  arriving  at  the  latter  place,  the  captain  thought 
it  best  to  try  again,  and  to  have  the  keel  slightly  brushed  witli  a 
broom.  This  time  the  experiment  was  perfectly  successful,  and 
the  Solon  acquired  an  increase  of  speed  of  a  mile  per  hour  by  the 
operation.  Since  then  the  experiment  has  been  often  repeated, 
both  by  French  and  English  vessels  ;  and  it  is  now  an  acknow- 
ledged fact,  that  the  waters  of  the  Bay  of  Vulcano  have  the  singu- 
lar property  of  cleansing  the  keels  of  ships.  These  waters  have  a 
fetid  smell,  and,  in  calm  weather,  jets  of  a  reddish  kind  of  water 
are  seen  issuing  from  the  bottom,  as  if  caused  by  some  secret  vol- 
canic agency.  Hence,  it  may  be,  presumed  that  a  strong  current 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  generated,  which  combines  with 
the  oxide  of  copper  of  the  sheathing,  transforming  it  into  a  sul- 
phuret ;  and  as  it  is  the  oxide  which  cements  the  shells  and  weeds 
together,  its  transformation  destroys  their  cohesion.  Similar 
effects  have  been  observed  in  the  old  port  of  Marseilles,  where  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  instead  of  being  produced  by  volcanic 
agency,  is  furnished  by  the  sewers  of  the  city.  The  island  of  Vul- 
cano is  of  a  volcanic  formation,  and  a  mountain  upon  it,  with  an 
immense  crater,  is  in  a  constant  state  of  eruption. — London  Journal. 


SCOTCH  AND  MANCHESTER  PRUDENCE. 

About  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  when  the  manufacturing  trade 
was  in  its  infancy,  several  poor  Scotchmen  settled  in  Manchester, 
who  ultimately  became  millionaires,  and  whose  descendants  are 
still  connected  with  the  city.  We  were  speaking  a  short  time 
ago  with  a  very  old  woman,  who  knew  one  of  these  men  in  his 
early  struggles.  His  landlady  thought  he  paid  too  little  for  his 
room,  and  was  determined  to  raise  his  rent  from  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  8d. 
a  week.  This  the  Scotchman  stoutly  resisted,  and  was  resolved 
to  pack  up  his  baggage  and  be  gone  rather  than  pay  a  fraction 
more  than  18d.  After  gaining  this  point,  he  concluded  the  dis- 
pute with  this  axiom,  which  ought  to  be  remembered  by  our  young 
men,  "  It  isn't  that  I  mind  so  muckle  for  the  odd  twopence ;  buc 
yo  ken,  Betty,  it's  the  breaking  into  a  fresh  piece  o'  siller."  We 
met  ourselves  with  a  similar  illustration  of  Manchester  prudence, 
in  connection  with  our  Great  Exhibition.  "  Why  did  you  not 
take  two-guinea  tickets  for  yourself  and  family?"  we  asked  a  gen- 
tleman of  considerable  property ;  "  the  guinea  investment,  you 
know,  does  not  admit  you  on  the  gay  promenade  days." — "Listen 
to  me,  young  man,"  he  said,  "  don't  talk  without  thinking.  It  is 
not  that  I  care  for  four  two-guinea  tickets,  but," — dropping  his 
voice  as  though  lie  wished  to  impress  upon  me  as  a  secret  a  new 
truth — "don't  you  see,  it  would  have  involved  a  twenty-guinea 
dress  apiece  for  my  wife  and  two  daughters." — Eraser's  Mayazine. 


A  SUBTLE  LAW. 

There  would  seem,  from  this,  to  be  some  subtle  law,  as  univer- 
sal as  that  regulating  the  season,  which  gives  to  individual  minds, 
at  proper  times,  the  peculiar  genius  demanded  to  enable  some  to 
pass,  so  to  speak,  its  dead-point.  Eor  if  Watt  had  not  arisen,  mod- 
ern civilization,  like  the  crank  of  the  first  incomplete  steam-engine, 
would  have  stopped  still  at  the  vertical  points,  which  this  inven- 
tion triumphantly  carried  it  over.  So,  also,  if  Fulton,  nor  Ste- 
phenson, nor  Morse,  had  appeared.  This  great  law  gives  a  guar- 
antee that  society  will  always  be  sufficient  for  its  own  preservation 
and  development.  With  the  want  will  come  the  inventor.  Unlike 
the  "circumlocution  office,"  Nature  invariably  puts  "the  right 
man  in  the  right  place."  To  what  perfection  society  may  be  here- 
after developed,  it  is  impossible  to  say  ;  but  its  aspirations  we  know 
will  be  onward,  and  the  recognition  of  this  mighty  law  gives  us 
assurance  that  the  means  will  never  be  wanting  to  realize  these 
aspirations.  The  invention  of  steam-engines,  power-looms,  rail- 
roads and  printing-presses  is  as  certain  a  token  that  other  inven- 
tions, made  necessary  for  the  advantageous  development  of  society, 
will  follow,  as  the  succession  of  the  equinoxes  is  that  flowers  will 
bloom,  fruit  ripen,  leaves  fall,  and  winter  return. — Phila.  Ledger. 


A  SPANIARD'S  LOVE  OF  GOLD. 

Thirty-five  miles  from  Leone  there  is  a  mountain  with  a  very 
large  mouth,  whence  there  often  issues  so  much  flame  and  fire  that 
it  is  seen  at  the  distance  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  miles.  Some 
people  thinking  that  there  was  molten  gold  within,  a  Dominican 
friar  determined  to  make  the  experiment.  He  therefore  had  a 
chain  made  with  an  iron  bucket,  and,  together  witli  four  other 
Spaniards,  went  to  the  spot.  Having  thrown  it  in,  the  bucket, 
with  part  of  the  chain,  was  consumed  by  the  fire.  The  monk  was 
very  angry,  and  returned  to  Leone,  complaining  greatly  of  the 
smith,  saying  that  he  had  made  the  chain  much  lighter  than  he 
had  ordered  it.  He  therefore  made  another  much  thicker;  but  re- 
turning to  the  mountain  and  throwing  it  m>  the  same  result  en- 
sued, and  at  the  same  instant  a  flame  rushing  out  had  nearly  killed 
the  monk  and  his  companions,  whereupon  they  all  ran  off  so  fright- 
ened that  they  never  repeated  the  enterprise. — Spanish  Anecdotes. 


DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON. 

Some  years  ago  it  was  proposed  to  him  to  purchase  a  farm  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Strathficldsaye,  which  lay  contiguous  to  his 
estate,  and  was,  therefore,  a  valuable  acquisition,  to  which  he  as- 
sented. When  the  purchase  was  completed,  his  steward  congratu- 
lated him  upon  having  had  such  a  bargain,  as  the  seller  was  in 
difficulties,  and  forced  to  part  with  it.  "  What  do  you  mean,  by  a 
bargain  '."  said  the  duke.  The  other  replied,  " It  was  valued  at 
.£1 1U0,  and  we  have  got  it  for  $800." — "In  that  case,"  said  the 
duke,  "you  will  please  to  carry  the  extra  .£300  to  the  late  owner, 
and  never  talk  to  me  of  cheap  land  again."  With  all  the  old  Iron 
Duke's  haughtiness,  there  was  united  a  spirit  of  honorable  integrity, 
which  made  him.  careful  of  the  rights  of  the  lowly  and  unfortunate. 
— Railccs's  Journal. 


BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL    DRAWING-ROOM    COMPANION. 
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Hahilt  Dohb.— There  In  not  a  vlllaR0  or  town  in  the  country  ho  mull,  but 
thiit  a  club  of  twelve  sotadrlberi  might  bo  erwlly  obtained  for  '•  Ballcm'l  Pic- 
torial." and  the  work  bo  tang  procured  (breach  at  two  DoiXAB8&yeftr,huidea 

o  gratis  ropy  to  the  pc-mon  who  AeodJ  the  liftmen  and  money.  Any  penton  de- 
nlrlnn  to  form  a  club,  can  have  nample  copies  uent  free  of  charge,  by  wending 
uh  a  lino  to  that  effect. 


iEuitorial  JfHelange. 

Certain  persons  in  WflMiTngWtt  haVO  organized  n  new  religious 
hotly,  under  the  title  of  the  "  Disciples  of  God."  Their  peculiar 
ceremonies  connist  of  feet-washing,  salutes  of  brotherly  affection, 

etc, The  Methodist  Kpiscopitl  Convention  of  New  Vi.rkhuve 

hud  n  discussion  lately  on  the  subject  of  the  nocessity  for  presid- 
ing elder:',  and  there  seemed  to  he  but  one  opinion,  unrt  Unit  wiih, 
that  the  presiding  elder  was  us  useless  an  appendage  to  a  circuit 

or  station  as  the  fifth  wheel  to  ft  wagon. Governor  Morcheud 

of  Kentucky,  in  his  annual  message  to  the  Legislature,  advises 
that  the  loss  of  the  elective  franchise  be  made  the  penalty  of  bet- 
tine;  on  elections. When  the  divers  went  down  between  the 

deeks  of  tho  Russian  linc-of-battle  ship  recently  captured,  they 
found  no  less  than  1 100  corpses,  with  eyes  wide  open  and  glaring, 
all  clinging  to  sonic  portion  of  the  timbers  of  the  ship,  or  to  each 
other.     The  honors  of  this  fearful  sight  so  affected  the  divers  that 

one  of  them  refused  to  £0  down  again. Store  robberies  arc 

getting  to  bo  rather  too  common  affairs  to  be  passed  with  as  little 
notice  as  they  ore. Lieut.  Habersham,  writing  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Ledger,  from  the  steamship  Powhatan,  Bays  :  "  It  must  be 
ft  lino  thing  to  be  a  captain.  I  thought  this  latter  thought  seven- 
teen years  since,  when  I  first  felt  tho  cramp  of  a  midshipman's 
steerage.     I  have  grown  gray  since  then,  and  am  still  revolving  it 

in  my  expectant  brain.     'Hope  on,  hope  ever!'" The  Sche- 

noctady  Star  says  that  "  the  ice  is  thick  over  Eric's  bosom,  and 

her  waters   throb  no  more." Only  one-tenth  of  the  human 

body  is  solid  matter.  A  dead  body  weighing  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds  was  dried  in  an  oven  until  all  moisture  was  ex- 
pelled, and  its  weight  was  reduced  to  twelve  pounds.  Egyptian' 
mummies'   bodies   are   thoroughly  dried.     They  usually  weigh 

about  seven  pounds. In  New  York,  a  note  or  draft  given  by 

parties  of  undoubted  credit  is  called  "first  class  paper;"  in  New 
Orleans  it  is  known  as  "  fire-proof;"  and  in  Boston  as  "gilt-edged 

paper." Something  new  and  strange  is  every  now  and  then 

turning  up  in  the  criminal,  as  well  as  in  the  fashionable  world.  A 
Liverpool  paper  informs  us  that  a  young  man  of  gentlemanly  ap- 
pearance, lately,  was  sent  to  tako  his  trial  for  personating  his  own 
father.     The  prisoner  became  bail,  in  the  name  of  his  father,  for 

two  men. Washington  Irving,  now  seventy-five  years  old, 

walks  to  Dr.   Creighton's  church,  in  Tarrytown,  and  back,  five 

miles,  nearly  every  Sunday. Weather-wisdom  is  a  matter  in 

which  prophets  are  sometimes  grievously  mistaken.  But  the  Pe- 
nobscot Indians  have  been  vaticinating  on  the  subject,  and  they 
say  "the  beavers  build  um  house  high  and  thin,"  and  therefore 

predict  an  "open  winter." The  Boston  Light  Infantry  have 

presented  a  lot  of  new  blankets,  bought  for  their  New  York  ex- 
cursion, but  not  used,  to  the  Provident  Association.  ■ Hiram 

Roberts  has  been  lynched  in  Cedar  county,  Iowa,  for  horse  steal- 
ing. He  was  caught  and  then  taken  into  a  bam  and  tightly 
bound.  Two  men  with  blackened  faces  came  into  the  bam,  and 
were  left  alone  with  the  thief,  every  other  man  of  the  committee 
withdrawing.  In  a  few  minutes  the  doors  of  the  barn  were  opened 
and  the  thief  was  discovered  hanging  by  the  neck  from  the  raft- 
ers.  The  Century  Club  of  New  York  have  invited  Thomas 

Hicks  to  deliver  the  eulogy  upon  the  life  of  Crawford  the  sculp- 
tor.  The  Brandon,  Miss.,  Republican  says  that  Parker  Stew- 
art and  Jeff.  Bucks,  citizens  of  that  county,  were  in  conversation, 
when  S  to  wart,  without  provocation,  told  Bucks  that  ho  was  going 
to  kill  him,  and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  drew  a  pistol  and 

shot  him  through  the  heart. Among  tho  courtesies  shown  to 

ex-President  Pierce  at  Portsmouth,  Va.,  was  his  election  to  a  life- 
membership  in  the  Old  Dominion  Guards.  A  sergeant  of  tho 
corps  presented  to  him  a  badge  breast  pin  on  the  occasion. 


Good  Story. — The  following  story  is  told  by  the  Mobile  Tri- 
bune, of  Judge  Hawkins,  the  representative  to  Congress  from  the 
State  of  Florida — a  man,  by  the  way,  brimful  of  wit.  During  the 
war  with  the  Florida  Indians  lie  commanded  a  volunteer  com- 
pany. On  one  occasion  they  fell  upon  a  party  of  the  enemy  con- 
cealed in  a  swamp.  The  captain  sprang  upon  a  log,  with  more 
valor  than  discretion,  waived  his  sword,  and  cheered  his  men  to 
the  charge.  Just  then  he  was  shot  down.  One, of  his  officers  ran 
to  ask  him  if  he  was  much  hurt.  "Not  very  badly,"  said  Haw- 
kins ;  "just  enough  to  send  me  to  Congross!"  The  prediction 
has  now  been  verified. 


Purchase  of  Mount  Vernox. — We  sec  by  tho  Montgomery 
Mail  that  Madame  Lc  Vert  has  announced  her  intention  of  setting 
aside  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  her  "Souvenirs  of  Travel,"  as 
a  contribution  to  the  undertaking  of  the  ladies  of  Virginia,  viz., 
the  purchase  of  Mount  Vernon.  This  will,  and  ought  to  add  to 
the  sale  of  the  book,  which  is  very  great  by  the  way  from  its  own 
merits. 


Fire  axd  Water. — A  man  in  Pawtuckct  lately  made  applica- 
tion for  insurance  on  a  building  situated  in  a  village  where  there 
was  no  fire-engine.  In  answer  to  the  question,  "What  arc  the 
facilities  for  extinguishing  fires'?"  he  wrote,  "  It  rains  sometimes." 


Officious  Folks. — Many  persons  fancy  themselves  friendly, 
when  they  are  only  officious.  They  counsel  not  so  much  that  you 
should  become  wise,  as  that  they  should  be  recognized  as  teachers 
of  wisdom. 


fflaaaijBfoc  (Ratljcrings. 

The  Exchange   Hotel   in    Frcdcrlckubuigb,  Vu.,  wan  di 
by  fire,  recently. 

The  Detroit  Tribune  Bays  that  extra  brands  of  flour  are  now 
selling  in  that  city  at  94  per  barrel. 

There  are  now  over  one  hundred  regularly  educated  fcinide  phy- 
sicians in  the  United  States. 

Boston  is  now  the  largest  shoe  market  in  the  world,  and  her  wales 
exceed  by  millions  of  dollars  that  of  any  other  city. 

A  court  in  Pennsylvania  hoi  given  a  verdict  to  a  wife  for  8250% 
for  money  earned  by  her  after  nmrriiip'  and  loaned  to  her  husband. 

A  Gorman  in  Albany  lately  came  into  possession  of  924,000, 

llii'  bequest  Of  his  Wife,  Who    run    away  to   California  with  another 
man  sunn;  years  ago. 

They  aro  having  earthquakes  in  Aroostook  county,  Maine, 
which  set  the  kitchen  crockery  a  dancing,  and  give  nature  the 
shakes  pretty  severely. 

Wc  rejoice  to  observe  by  our  daily  exchanges  over  New  Eng- 
land, that  several  of  the  manufacturing  establishments  havestarted 
up  work  again. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  6000  person*  tried  before  the  Court  of 
Special  Sessions,  New  York,  not  more  than  94  were  sober  when 
arrested. 

The  number  of  divorces  for  ten  year*  past,  obtained  in  tho 
courts  of  Philadelphia,  is  about  2700.  Suits  of  this  nature  arc  in- 
creasing in  frequency. 

A  Dubuque  paper  announces  that  fifty  or  sixty  gamblers  had 
been  notified  to  leave  that  city,  and  that  half  of  them  had  taken  up 
their  line  of  march. 

There  is  a  large  class  of  women  in  the  New  Bedford  Gymnasium. 
They  arc  said  to  exhibit  fine  muscle  and  agility.  Our  American 
women  lack  these  things  more  than  those  of  any  other  nation. 

The  "war  horse  "  which  was  led  behind  the  hearse  at  the  Worth 
funeral  in  New  York,  it  is  said,  has  now  made  his  third  appear- 
ance as  the  steed  of  deceased  generals. 

Ex-Governor  Bell,  of  Ohio,  now  residing  in  Illinois,  has  been 
indicted  for  manslaughter,  in  shooting,  last  summer,  one  of  a  par- 
ty of  persons  who  created  some  disturbance  on  the  occasion  of  his 
son's  wedding. 

The  trustees  of  the  New  York  Fire  Department  Fund  have  dis- 
bursed, during  the  past  year,  over  thirty  thousand  dollars  in 
relieving  the  necessities  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased 
firemen,  and  for  other  legitimate  objects  of  the  fund. 

A  letter  from  the  Osage  Nation,  dated  the  7th  December,  says  : 
"  The  Osage  Indians  are  just  returning  from  their  fall  hunt ;  they 
bring  with  them  twenty-three  Pawnee  scalps  as  trophies  of  their 
success."     Game  appears  to  have  been  quite  plenty. 

There  is  a  tank  of  water  on  the  Receiving  Ship  at  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard  which  has  been  on  board  the  vessel  for  twenty-one 
years.  A  correspondent  of  the  Albany  Journal  writes  that  he 
tasted  the  water  lately,  and  deemed  it  equal  to  the  best  Croton. 

James  Shepherd,  recently  convicted  in  New  York  of  arson,  in 
burning  his  own  house,  his  wife  being  consumed  in  the  flames,  has 
been  sentenced  to  be  hung  on  the  8th  of  February  next.  The 
prisoner  has  asserted  his  innocence  throughout. 

An  insane  man,  named  Thomas  G.  Miller,  shot  Judge  Fitch,  of 
Toledo,  in  the  mouth,  because  his  honor  would  not  pay  some 
money  he  owed  Miller.  The  ball  knocked  out  two  of  the  judge's 
teeth,  perforated  the  palate,  and  made  its  escape  down  his  throat ! 
A  bill  is  before  the  South  Carolina  Legislature  which  provides 
that  professional  gamblers  who  are  found  guilty  of  gambling  shall 
receive  thirty-nine  lashes  in  addition  to  the  punishment  now  pro- 
vided by  law.  If  this  bill,  when  passed,  does  not  suppress  gam- 
bling in  that  State,  no  law  can. 

The  New  York  Day  Book  has  been  sold  since  the  death  of  its 
editor,  by  Mr.  Stimson,  for  S2500,  to  two  of  its  printers,  who  are 
to  pay  in  instalments  of  S10  per  week.  Only  a  few  weeks  since  a 
brother  of  ex-Mayor  Wood  offered  516,000  for  one-half  the 
concern. 

Nugent,  who  has  been  under  arrest  in  Middleton,  Ct.,  for  the 
murder  of  young  Sage,  has  been  liberated,  young  Sage  having 
turned  up  alive  and  well,  as  a  schoolmaster  in  New  Jersey.  The 
sailor  who  swore  so  positively  against  Nugent  has  confessed  to 
wilful  perjury. 

Josiab  Foster  has  taken  out  a  patent  for  a  marine  safe  and 
metallic  mail  bag.  Filled  to  its  capacity  with  mail  matter,  it 
floated  upon  the  water  like  a  cork,  and  afterwards  supported  236 
pounds  of  stone  and  two  men.  The  post  office  department  will 
undoubtedly  order  these  bags  for  the  ocean  mails. 

A  countryman  was  fleeced  out  of  ten  dollars  by  a  ticket  sharper 
in  New  York,  the  other  day,  but  succeeded  in  getting  his  money 
refunded  by  threatening  to  prosecute.  The  sharper,  however,  for- 
got to  take  back  the  receipt  given  on  payment  of  the  money,  so 
the  countryman  hunted  up  another  runner,  and  sold  the  receipt  to 
him  for  ten  dollars. 

The  Hartford  Times  tells  of  a  man  who  objected  to  having 
Christmas  boughs  taken  from  his  farm,  and  demanded  S5  of  the 
ladies,  who  were  dressing  a  church.  It  was  finally  settled  by  the 
pastor's  offering  to  marry  him  for  nothing — it  having  been  ascer- 
tained that  he  was  preparing  for  that  interesting  event,  which  was 
agreed  to,  and  the  controversy  ended. 

A  rather  singular  case  has  recently  been  decided  in  Indiana,  by 
which  it  is  declared  that  marriage  in  that  State  requires  no  for- 
malities to  make  it  legal,  except  the  mere  agreement  of  the  par- 
ties ;  that  it  is  a  civil  contract  only,  and  differs  from  other  civil 
contracts  merely  in  this — that  it  cannot  be  dissolved,  even  by 
mutual  consent. 

The  Washington  Union  is  authorized  to  state  that  the  Postmas- 
ter-General will  not  permit  postmasters  to  make  any  reductions  in 
their  commissions  in  mailing  lottery  circulars.  Six  postmasters 
have  been  reprimanded  for  violations  of  their  duty  in  this  respect, 
and  informed  that  a  repetition  of  the  offence  would  be  deemed 
sufficient  cause  for  their  removal. 

At  Ashuclot,  N.  H.,  recently,  a  little  son  of  Silas  Priest,  about 
six  years  of  age,  attempted  to  kindle  a  fire  in  a  stove  by  the  help 
of  turpentine,  which  he  had  seen  others  use  in  the  same  manner, 
when  the  flames  were  communicated  to  the  turpentine  in  the  ves- 
sel, which  he  held  in  his  hand,  which  burst  into  a  flame,  and  the 
unfortunate  lad  was  so  severely  burned  that  he  died  the  following 
evening. 

A  Quincy  (111.)  paper  tells  a  sad  story  of  destitution.  A  Ger- 
man named  Cramer,  residing  in  that  city,  died  lately  of  small-pox, 
and  the  infection  was  caught  by  his  wife  and  two  children.  No 
female  nurse  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  attend  them,  but  finally 
a  man,  whose  name  is  not  given,  but  should  be,  volunteered  his 
services,  and  attended  the  sick  people  with  devoted  care.  Both 
the  children  died,  but  the  mother  is  recovering.  She  lias  seen  no 
female  face  since  the  beginning  of  her  illness. 


Jforrign  Items. 

Roth  hou-cw  c,f  parliament  have  voted  unanimously  a  pension 
of  £1000  a  year  to  Gen.  Hnvetoclt. 

Mr.  Norman  M'Doiiald,  comptroller  of  the  lord  chamberloin'B 
department,  recently  died  in  England. 

There  was  some  talk  of  bringing  forward  II.  Pcyrct,  the  editor 
of  the  Hii-|iciid<-d  paper,"  1*.  one  of  the  new  candidates  to 

]«  present  Paris  in  the  corps  legi*latif. 

The  great  BcalptOTj  Baneh,  died  at  Dresden,  and  Ink  remains 
wen-  laid  out  to  public  view  at  hi-  atelier,  in  Berlin,  on  the  Oth  ult., 

and  were  buried  on  the  7th,  with  every  manifestation  of  respect* 

The  journeyman  printers  of  Paris,  remembering  that  Msyence 
was  the  birthplace  of  Giittemberg,  the  inventor  of  printing,"  have 
got  up  a  subscription  among  themselves  for  the  Buffer- r^ 
late  catastrophe. 

The  tower  of  the  citadel  of  VincenneSj  Paris,  fell  on  the  29th  of 
November,  burying  under  itH  ruin*  the  entire  military  guard  on 
duty  at  the  time,  numbering  twenty, eighteen  of  whom  were  killed, 
and  the  remaining  two  BO  much  injured  that  their  recovery  was 
considered  hopeless. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Duncan  Maefarian,  principal  of  the  university  ;it 
Glasgow,  and  minister  of  the  High  Church,  ha*  recently  died  at 
Ilia  residence  in  the  colli  ge,  Glasgow.  He  was  in  the  69th  year  of 
hifl  age,  and  had  been  for  the  laht  ten  years  the  oldest  clergyman 
in  the  Church  of  Scotland. 


Jranfis  of  ©olo 


....  Women  are  never  stronger  than  when  they  arm  themselves 
with  their  weakness. — Madame  tie  Ueffaut. 

To  place  wit  before  good  sense  is  to  place  the  superfluous 

before  the  ncce-"*ary. — Madame  >>•  Maitttemm. 

....  There  are  three  things  women  throw  away — their  time, 
their  health  and  money. — M<n]<tine  Gt-offrin. 

....  Between  two  young  and  pretty  women  there  ran  be  no 
sincere  friendship.  Can  two  merchants,  who  have  the  same  stuff 
to  sell,  become  good  neighbors? — Ninon* 

....  People  may  be  taken  in  once,  who  imagine  that  an  author 
is  greater  in  private  life  than  other  men.  Uncommon  parts  require 
uncommon  opportunities  for  their  exertion. — Johnson. 

....  The  true  motives  of  our  actions,  like  the  real  pipes  of  an 
organ,  arc  usually  concealed.  But  the  gilded  and  the  hollow  pre- 
text is  pompously  placed  in  the  front  of  show. — Lacon. 

....  The  essential  element  of  piety  is  sympathy  with  the  divine 
government.  The  proof  of  sympathy  lies  in  obedience  to  the 
great  command,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." — Musratt. 

....  How  intoxicating  is  the  triumph  of  beauty,  and  how  right 
it  is  to  name  it  queen  of  the  universe  !  How  many  courtiers — bow 
many  slaves  have  submitted  to  it!  But,  alas  !  why  must  it  be, 
that  what  flatters  our  senses  almost  always  deceives  our  souls  * — 
Madame  de  St.  Surin. 


Joker's  33uti8ct. 

The  young  lady  who  "  fell  dead — in  love  with  a  young  man," 
revived  on  being  asked  to  name  the  day. 

If  you  want  an  ignoramus  to  respect  you,  "dress  to  death/'  and 
wear  watch  seals  about  the  size  of  a  brickbat. 

The  following  appears  upon  the  clerk's  record,  in  New  Sharon, 
Maine  ; — "  Voted,  That  the  March  meeting  be  in  April." 

"Pat,"  said  an  English  gentleman  to  his  servant,  "what's  all 
that  noise  in  the  street  V — "  O,  nothing,  sir ;  they  're  only  forcing 
a  man  to  volunteer." 

"  I  wish  you  would  pay  a  little  attention,  sir,"  said  a  stage- 
manager  to  a  careless  actor.  "  Well,  I  am  paying  as  little  as  I 
can,"  was  the  calm  reply. 

There  is  an  individual  up  town  so  sharp  that  he  uses  his  shadow 
to  split  firewood.  He  is  the  same  fellow  who  is  so  long-headed, 
that  it  takes  an  idea  six  months  to  get  behind  his  ears. 

Old  Mrs.  Darnlcy  is  a  pattern  of  household  economy.  She  says 
she  has  made  a  pair  of  socks  last  fifteen  years,  by  only  knitting 
new  feet  to  them  every  winter,  and  new  legs  every  other  winter. 

They  tell  of  big  rats  on  the  line  of  the  Ohio  Caual,  and  one  of 
them  is  said  to  have  towed  a  boat,  using  his  tail  as  a  tow  line. 
That's  a  whopper — of  a  rat,  wc  mean.  If  wc  should  attempt  to 
beat  this  rat  story,  wc  should  tell  of  that  mosquito  in  the  Monte- 
zuma Swamp,  on  the  Erie  Canal,  who  stole  a  pole  for  a  tooth-pick. 


THE  FLAG-  OF  OUR    UNION. 

THE    FAVORITE    WEEKLY   MISCELLANEOUS     JOL'RAAX. 

DESIGNED   FOR  THE   HOME   CIRCLE. 

This  long  established  and  well  known  weekly  paper,  after  twelve  years  of 
unequalled  prosperity  and  popularity,  has  become  a  •■  household  word"  from 
Maine  to  California,  gladdening  the  fireside  of  rich  and  poor,  in  town  ar.d 
country,  all  over  the  wide  extent  of  the  United  States.  It  should  be  &  weekly 
visitor  to  every  American  home,  because 

\£r~  It  is  just  such  a  paper  as  any  father,  brother,  or  friend  would  intro- 
duce to  the  family  circle. 

\£y  It  is  printed  on  the  finest  satin-surfaced  paper,  with  new  type,  and  in 
a  neat  and  beautiful  style. 

By  It  is  of  the  mammoth  size,  yet  contains  no  advertisements  in  its  eight 
super  royal  pages, 

fly  It  is  devoted  to  news,  tales,  poems,  stories  of  the  sea.  discoveries,  mis- 
cellany, wit  and  humor. 

\jy  It  is  carefully  edited  by  M.  M.  Ballon,  who  has  seventeen  years  of  ed- 
itorial experience  in  Boston. 

fty  It  contains  in  its  large,  well  filled  and  deeply  interesting  pages  not  oi  e 
vulgar  word  or  line. 
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RICHARD  II.,  OF  ENGLAND,  RESIGNING  HIS  CROWN. 

Tho  engraving  on  this  page  is  from  a  photograph  of  a  water- 
color  drawing  by  John  Gilbert,  the  celebrated  English  artist,  and 
one  of  bis  most  vigorous  and  poetical  designs.  The  story  here 
told  by  Mr.  Gilbert  is  in  illustration  of  the  fourth  act  of  Shak- 
spcare*s  "  Richard  II."  Assembled  in  Westminster  Hall,  arc  Bo- 
lingbroko  (Henry  of  Lancaster,  afterwards  Henry  IV.)  tho  Dukes 
of  Northumberland  and  Surrey,  and  their  attendants,  tho  Bishop 
of  Carlisle,  tho  Abbot  of  Westminster,  and  a  numerous  retinue, 
together  with  the  chief  members  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament. 
Thoy  have  met  together  to  receive  their  king's  renunciation  of  his 
crown.  Weak  and  purposeless,  Richard  is  about  to  pay  the  pen- 
alty of  bad  government,  and  render  up  to  his  enemy,  not  only  the 
insignia  of  royalty,  but  also  his  person.  Thus  far  history  and 
Shakspcaro  agree ; 
but  in  tho  dramatist's 
treatment  of  this  sto- 
ry, human  passion  is 
exhibited  before  the 
eyes  of  the  audience, 
and  they  arc  enabled 
to  gaze  upon  the  deep 
humiliation  suffered 
by  a  king.  Boling- 
broke, taking  his  seat 
beside  the  throne,  or- 
ders Richard  to  be 
brought  before  him  ; 
the  lords,  spiritual 
and  temporal,  crowd 
about  the  throne, 
while  the  background 
ie  occupied  by  the 
commons,  and  the  at- 
tendant men-at-arms. 
York  declares  he  will 
be  the  king's  con- 
duct, and  leaves  the 
hall  to  seek  him. 
Presently  he  returns 
with  the  unhappy 
king,  who  is  accom- 
panied by  officers 
bearing  his  crown, 
but  with  scarce  a  fol- 
lower still  faithful  to 
his  fallen  fortunes. 
At  Henry's  request 
for  a  mirror — "  Go, 
some  of  you,"  ex- 
claims Bolingbroke, 
**  and  fetch  a  looking- 
glass  !" — one  of  the 
attendants  goes  out 
from  the  hall  to  fetch 
a  looking-glass,  and 
Northumberland  ur- 
ges the  king  to  read 
the  paper  in  the  in- 
terval. But  Richard, 
weak  and  wavering 
in  all  else,  is  true  to 
his  determination  to 


conveys  to  tho  unlearned  a  more  vivid  idea  of  tho  scenes  enacted 
in  history  than  con  any  number  of  sentences  strung  together  by 
tho  pen  of  tho  readiest  writer.  Hero  mind  speaks  to  mind  in 
language  forcible  and  plain  ;  here  we  find  incentive  to  learn  more 
from  other  sources,  and  the  pencil  of  tho  artist  becomes,  as  it 
wore,  a  monitor,  a  preacher,  and  a  historian.  Wo  need  hardly 
remind  our  readers  that  Richard  was  the  son  of  Edward  the  Black 
Prince,  grandson  of  Edward  III.,  and  born  in  1366.  He  succeed- 
ed the  latter  in  1379.  His  youth  compelled  him  to  delegate  his 
authority  at  first.  The  earlier  years  of  Ins  reign  were  passed  in 
wars  with  France  and  Scotland,  giving  rise  to  those  heavy  burthens 
on  the  people  which  caused  the  insurrection  headed  by  Wat  Tyler. 
In  the  suppression  of  this  rebellion,  the  young  king  gave  proofs 
of  capacity  leading  to  hopes  which  were  blighted  by  his  subsequent 


gaze  once  more  upon 
the  likeness  of  his 
own  countenance 
while  yet  it  may  be 
called  a  king's.  "I'll 
read  enough,"  says 
he, 

"  When  I  do  see  the  Very 
book  indeed." 

The  glass  is  brought, 
and  Richard,  seizing 
it,  exclaims, 

V  Give  me  that  glass,  and 

therein  I  will  read 
No  deeper  wrinkles  yet.'" 

Tins  is  the  moment 
chosen  by  the  artist. 
The  monarch  takes 
the  mirror  in  his  left 
hand,  and  with  his 
right,  by  a  very  nat- 
ural action,  raises  the 
flowing  hair  from  off 
his  brow,  and  gazes 
long  and  earnestly 
upon  the  reflection  of 
his  face.  Boling- 
broke, meanwhile, 
looks  sternly  on,  and 
there  is  silence  in  the 
hall,  and  the  eyes  ot 
bishop,  and  canon, 
attendant  priests,  no- 
bles, commoners  and 
rough  soldiers,  are 
turned  towards  the 
wretched  semblance 
of  a  king,  so  soon  to 
give  up  not  only  the 
prerogatives,  but 
even  the  names  and 
titles  by  which  he 
had  held  sway  over 
the  people  of  Eng- 
land tor  nearly  twen- 
ty years.  See  how 
admirably  Mr.  Gil- 
bert has  portrayed  in  every  face  the  right  expression' — in  one 
pride,  in  another  curiosity,  in  a  third  pity,  in  a  fourth  malicious 
triumph  ;  in  most  a  mingled  feeling  of  the  old  love  borne  for  the 
king,  who  had  ascended  the  throne  while  yet  a  child,  and  the  joy 
with  which  they  anticipated  the  completion  of  a  reign  that  had 
been  characterized,  in  the  person  of  the  monarch,  by  low  and  sen- 
sual gratifications,  prostituted  honor,  avarice,  prodigality  and  in- 
justice!  See  how  every  accessory  aids  the  general  effect  of  the 
picture  !  The  carved  work  of  the  throne,  the  lion  of  England  and 
the  fleur-de-lis  of  France  embroidered  on  the  tapestry  of  the  canopy 
behind,  the  painted  windows,  the  rich  carpet  covering  the  steps  to 
the  x'oyal  seat,  the  dresses  of  the  assembled  lords  and  commons, 
rich  and  varied  in  design  and  color ;  the  bright  steel  of  the  sword, 
and  spear,  and  battle-axe,  throwing  back  the  light  from  their  pol- 
ished faces  in  cold  and  deadly  brilliance — all  grouped  artistically 
about  the  figure,  noble  even  in  its  sorrow.     A  picture  such  as  this 


RICHARD    II.    RESIGNING    HIS    CROWN. 

conduct.  His  private  life  was  marked  by  disgraceful  excesses. 
In  his  sixteenth  year,  he  married  Anne,  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Charles  IV.  Wars  with  France  and  Scotland,  the  intrigues  of 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  the  rebellion  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
the  king's  younger  uncle,  and  other  troubles,  embittered  many 
years  of  his  reign.  A  quarrel  between  the  Duke  of  Hereford,  son 
of  John  of  Gaunt,  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  was  the  incidental 
cause  of  the  revolution  which  terminated  this  unsettled  reign. 
The  king  banished  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  for  life,  and  the  Duke  of 
Hereford  for  ten  years,  afterwards  reduced  to  six,  pledging  him- 
self, however,  that  the  banished  dukes  should  be  permitted  to  en- 
joy any  inheritance  which  might  fall  to  them  during  their  absence; 
but  on  the  death  of  John  of  Gaunt,  in  1399,  Richard  seized  his 
property  as  forfeited  to  the  crown.  During  the  temporary  absence 
of  the  king  in  Ireland,  Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  as  the  Duke  of 
Hereford  was  now  called,  landed  in  Yorkshire,  with  a  small  armv 


that  soon  swelled  to  60,000  men,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
covering his  duchy  of  Lancaster;  but  when  the  king  returned  to 
England,  he  decoyed  him  into  a  conference,  surrounded  him  by 
an  armed  force,  and  carried  him  into  London,  where  the  citizens 
received  Henry  with  acclamations,  and  the  unfortunate  king  with 
silence  or  contumely.  A  series  of  charges  were  brought  against 
Richard,  chiefly  relating  to  his  tyranny  and  misgovern  nent,  and 
he  was  deposed  September  30,  1399,  the  crown  being  awarded  to 
Henry.  Richard  was  confined  in  Pomfrot  Castle,  where,  probably 
from  starvation  or  poison,  he  died  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his 
age,  and  twenty-third  of  his  reign.  "It  was  "Richard's  fate,"  ob- 
serves Professor  Reed,  "to  live  in  times  when  his  pomp  and  prido 
became  doubly  dangerous.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  14th  century, 
a  change  was  coming  over  the  spirit  of  the  people  of  Europe ; 

there  were  indica- 
tions not  to  be  mis- 
taken, that  govern- 
ment was  no  longer 
to  be  an  affair  of 
kings  and  nobles,  but 
the  popular  element 
was  beginning  to 
manifest  itself,  and 
not  in  England  alone, 
but  in  other  lands. 
It  is  a  fact  in  Euro- 
pean history  worthy 
of  careful  study,  that, 
at  the  time  I  am  re- 
ferring to,  there  was 
a  contemporaneous 
movement  of  the  low- 
er classes — of  the 
body  of  the  people — 
in  various  countries. 
France  felt  it,  and 
Flanders  and  Eng- 
land. The  stern 
slavery  under  the 
feudal  system  was  re- 
laxing ;  the  voice  of 
the  serf,  who  so  long 
in  silence  had  endur- 
ed his  bondage,  was 
at  length  heard ;  the 
spirit  of  freedom, 
which  heretofore  had 
animated  oily  the 
noble  and  the  high- 
born, was  now  in- 
flaming the  hearts  of 
those  who,  under  the 
bonds  of  villain-ser- 
vice, had  been  part 
of  the  ownership  of 
the  soil,  like  a  '  root- 
ed tree  or  stone 
earthbound.'  There 
was  an  almost  simul- 
taneous rising  of  the 
lower  orders  of  the 
people ;  and  not  be- 
ing confined  to  any 
country,  it  is  to  be 
explained  only  by 
general  and,  doubt- 
less, various  causes, 
affecting  European 
society  and  govern- 
ment at  large."  The 
rising  of  the  masses 
in  England  occurred 
when  Richard  was 
only  sixteen  years  of 
age ;  and  the  success 
with  which  it  was 
greeted  was  fitted  to 
aggravate  that  pride, 
which  was  a  large  in- 
gredient in  the  char- 
acter of  Richard, 
which  led  to  so  many 
of  his  crimes  and  er- 
rors, and  which  met 
with  so  terrific  a 
downfall  in  his  per- 
son. The  closing 
scenes  of  Richard's 
life,  as  portrayed  by 
Shakspeare,  are  sin- 
gularly pathetic,  and 
teach  us  how  trage- 
dy, in  the  hands  of  a 
master  of  art,  "  can 
bring  the  weak,  the 
wilful  and  wicked  to 
a  better  mind,  and 
can  win  for  them  a 
just  sympathy;  so 
that  one  would  fain 
close  the  story  of  this 
reign  in  the  same 
compassion  and  spir- 
it with  which  Frois- 
sart  ends  his  chroni- 
cle of  that  period  of 
English  history,  by 
saying,  '  King  Rich- 
ard was  buried  at 
Langley.  God  par- 
don his  sins,  and 
hare  mercy  on  his  soul !' "     The  voice  of  history  can  say  no  more. 

A  GKEAT  MAN. 

The  highest,  noblest  conception  we  have  of  a  great  man,  is  one 
who  understands  the  power  of  his  own  soul,  and  is  continually  ex- 
erting that  power  for  the  promotion  of  good ;  who  cherishes  a  deep 
and  solemn  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  duty,  and  never  hesitates  to 
discharge  that  duty,  be  the  consequences  ever  so  injurious  to  his 
interests  ;  who,  in  matters  of  religion,  lends  naught  but  a  deaf  ear 
to  the  loud  voice  of  sects,  naught  but  a  blind  eye  to  all  party 
creeds  ;  hut  scans  the  works  of  nature,  the  revelations  in  Scripture, 
the  deep  yearnings  of  the  human  soul ;  who  gives  all  truth  a  wel- 
come, how  much  soever  it  may  conflict  with  his  pride ;  who  is  ever 
ready  to  execute  inflexible  justice,  who  rebukes  all  evil,  however 
high"  the  transgressor  stands,  and  whose  sympathies  always  es- 
pouse the  cause  of  the  oppressed,  down-trodden  aud  injured. 
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JERSEY  CITY  FERRY  BOAT. 

Nothing  can  be  truer  to  life  than  the  representation  of  the  Jer- 
sey City  ferry  boat,  coming  in  from  New  York  with  a  full  freight 
of  passengers,  delineated  on  this  page.  The  drawing  and  engrav- 
ins  wore  made  expressly  for  the  Pictorial,  and  are  well  worth  a 
Bfudv.  What  variety  of  character,  and  costume,  and  attitude! 
What  naturalness  in  "the  grouping!  All  phases  of  life  are  repre- 
sented. The  ferry  boat  is 
the  most  democratic  of  all 
institutions — it  places  all  on 
a  footing  of  equality.  The 
lady  who  lives  in  an  up-towrt 
palace  has  no  better  accom- 
modations, and  no  more 
privileges  on  board,  than  the 
washerwoman,  who  is  cross- 
ing with  a  basket  of  clothes  ; 
and  the  millionaire,  return- 
ing from  his  business,  is  el- 
bowed by  the  ragged  boy 
who  vends  the  New  York 
Herald, Timesand  Tribune. 
The  milkman's  team  often 
takes  precedence  of  the  par- 
venu's carriage,  with  its  pair 
of  trampling  and  prancing 
bays.     Often  you  see  on  one 


of  these  floating  bridges  of  New  York,  mixed  with  the  crowded 
civilians,  the* gay  uniforms  and  flashing  arms  of  a  military  com- 
pany on  a  target  excursion  ;  often  the  red  shirts  and  glazed  caps 
of  the  "b'hoys  who  run  wid  der  machine."  The  physiognomist 
may  always  find  ample  field  for  study  on  board  of  one  of  these 
boats.  They  are  constantly  crossing  between  New  York  and  Jer- 
sey City,  the  latter  being  a  suburb  of  the  former,  and  in  the  same 


collection  district  as  a  port  of  entry,  together  with  all  that  part  of 
New  Jersey  lying  north  and  east  of  Elizabethtown  and  Stolen 
bland.  The  British  line  of  ocean  steamers  running  between  New 
York  and  Liverpool  have  established  their  dock  in  Jersey  '  uy. 
The  ground  on  which  the  city  is  built  projects  into  the  Hudson 
River,  having  a  bay  both  north*  and  south  of  it.  This  peninsula, 
or  point  of  land,  was  called  by  the  Indian*,  Arese-heck,  by  the 

Dutch  sometimes  Arcscck- 
Houck,  and  afterwards  Pau- 
lus  Hocck,  which  became 
Powles  Hook.  From  a  re- 
mote period  this  territory 
belonged  to  the  Van  Voret 
family.  In  1804,  the  title 
was  conveyed  to  the  "Asso- 
ciation of  the  Jersey  Com- 
panv,"  which  received  an  act 
of  incorporation  in  that  year; 
and  on  the  28th  of  January, 
1820,  an  act  was  passed  to 
incorporate  the  "city  of  Jer- 
sey, under  which,  with  vari- 
ous alterations  and  amend- 
ments, it  still  continues  with 
a  city  government.  When 
it  was  incorporated,  it  con- 
tained but  300  inhabitants. 


THE    JERSEY    CITY    FERRY    BOAT,    FROM    NEW   YORK. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
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A   ROMANCE  OF  THE  WEST. 

by  mrs.  c.  f.  gkrky. 

[continued.] 

CHAPTER  XL 

How  stands  the  groat  account  'twixt  mo  and  vongoauce? 
Though  much  is  paid,  yot  still  it  owes  me  much ; 
Ami  1  will  not  abate  a  siaglo  groau.— Youxa. 

Back  to  Giles  Lake's  cabin  on  the  frontier  we  would  now  lead 
the  reader.  It  will  he  remembered  that,  startled  by  a  peculiar 
whistle,  Basil  lc  Croix  suddenly  left  Rose  on  tho  barrens,  and 
hastened  away  in  another  direction,  as  he  pretended,  to  search  for 
Father  Antonio.  The  fur-merchant  had  gone  but  a  few  paces, 
when  he  met  Math  Nichols,  the  very  man  he  had  welcomed  so 
cordially,  when,  on  returning  from  his  journey  with  Hortcnse,  he 
found  himself  tired,  faint  and  sick  at  heart.  He  was  in  no  envi- 
able mood,  and  spoke  out  sharply. 

"  By  my  faith,  Math !  what  could  you  want,  to  break  in  on  tho 
festivities  of  my  wedding  night?  I  don't  grumble  when  I  can 
help  it,  but  it's  rather  too  much  to  be  tormented  in  this  way — 
called  off  from  the  very  altar,  as  'twere." 

Nichols  growled  an  oath,  and  added,  fiercely : 

"Do  you  think  everybody  and  everything  can  bend  to  your 
selfish  purposes  ?  Because  you  want  to  get  married  to  a  little, 
black-eyed  prairie  girl,  you  expect  us  to  stop  all  our  operations." 

Involuntarily  Le  Croix  grasped  the  hilt  of  the  small  dagger 
which  he  had  concealed  about  his  person. 

"  Ha,  ha !  so  you're  mad,  are  you  ?  Tho  French  blood  is  up. 
Draw  if  you  like  ;  I'll  defend  myself !" 

For  an  instant  the  weapon  flashed  in  the  moonlight,  and  then 
was  sullenly  thrust  into  the  scabbard. 

"Sacre!  you  have  provoked  me  beyond  measure,"  cried  Le 
Croix ;  "  but  you  and  I  must  not  quarrel ;  we  can't  afford  it.  You 
are  interested  in  the  success  of  my  game  as  well  as  I;  you  know 
how  much  it  would  be  worth  to  get  Giles  Lake  under  our  thumb." 

"  Yes ;  but  what  assurance  have  I  that  you  will  not  play  us 
false,  and  at  last  build  up  yourself  and  let  us  go  to  destruction  ?" 

"Math  Nichols,  you  are  cross,  or  you  wouldn't  talk  in  that 
way  ;  but  I'm  determined  I  wont  quarrel  on  my  wedding-night. 
To  business  now;  what's  to  pay?" 

Again  Nichols  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  curses  that  would  have 
chilled  the  blood  of  any  man  less  hardened  than  Le  Croix. 

"  To  pay  ?"  he  added,  snecringly, — "  to  pay  ?  You  ask  this,  do 
you?  You  would  have  known,  if  you'd  been  where  you  ought  to 
these  three  or  four  evenings  past.  There's  trouble  in  the  camp,  I 
can  tell  you.     If  we  don't  look  out,  all  will  be  lost." 

The  fur-merchant  started. 

"Is  it  really  so  bad?"  he  said,  "or  have  you  got  the  blues, 
Math  ?  You  know  you  are  as  subject  to  this  disorder  as  these 
settlers  are  to  the  chills  and  fever — " 

"  Ha !"  interposed  Nichols,  "  what's  that  ?  Somebody  is  listen- 
ing, for  I  heard  a  step,  a  wary  step,  and  then  a  rustling  in  the 
hazel  bushes." 

Le  Croix  listened  a  few  moments,  and  then  rejoined : 

"Pshaw  !  your  fears  make  a  coward  of  you.  Math,  there's  no 
cause  for  alarm." 

"  It's  an  old  saying  that  you  must  deal  with  an  honest  man  as 
if  he  were  a  rogue.  I  begin  to  think  that  we  must  be  as  cautious 
as  if  the  stars  had  eyes  and  the  very  leaves  a  thousand  voices  to 
blab  our  secrets." 

"  Hush,  hush !"  muttered  Le  Croix ;  "  I  believe  you  were  right 
in  your  suspicions.  Some  one — yes,  a  man — a  large,  powerful 
man  is  coming  toward  us.  Sacre!  it's  the  very  last  person  I  wish 
to  see  or  have  you  meet — old  Abel  Ward.     Off  with  you,  Math !" 

Nichols  bounded  away  like  a  winged  creature,  but  was  not  quite 
out  of  sight  when  the  trapper  came  up. 

"  Wal,  if  this  aint  you,  Lc  Croix,"  he  said,  laying  his  hand  on 
the  fur-merchant's  shoulder ;  "  why,  I  hadn't  no  thought  you'd 
want  to  leave  the  cabin  now.  You  told  me  you  was  goin'  to  have 
the  knot  tied  to-night,  and  make  sure  of  that  pretty  Rose,  Giles 
Lake's  darter." 

"  So  I  did.  Everything  at  the  house  is  all  ready  for  the  cere- 
mony, and  I've  got  on  my  wedding  suit ;  but,  pest  on  him !  the 
priest  hasn't  come.  He's  kept  us  waiting  more  than  two  hours, 
and  I  concluded  to  set  out  in  search  of  him." 

"Do  tell!  That's  onlucky.  But  you've  found  him,  I  'spose, 
and  sent  him  on  to  the  cabin,  for  I  see'd  a  man  talkin'  with  you 
just  now." 

Le  Croix  gave  a  short,  dry  cough  peculiar  to  him  when  he  was 
embarrassed. 

"No,  I  haven't  met  him  yet.  That  was  Henri,  my  man-of-all- 
work ;  I've  sent  him  on  another  route,  to  look  for  the  missing 
priest.  I  must  not  stay  longer,  but  hurry  on  after  Father  Anto- 
nio.    What  are  you  going  to  do  with  yourself?" 

"  0,  I  don't  know,  sarfcin.  I  had  some  idee  of  watchin'  round 
to-night.  There's  been  dreadful  doin's  about  here,  lately;  a  set 
of  scamps,  real  desperadoes,  have  been  plundering  everything 
they  can  lay  their  hands  on,  and  arter  all  they  keep  in  the  dark  so, 
nobody  can  touch  'cm.  Cap'n  Thornton  did  get  back  his  stolen 
property;  but  he's  the  only  one  that's  been  able  to  do  it,  and  he 
wouldn't  if  he  hadn't  been  extra  smart." 


A  burning  flush  swept  over  tho  face  of  Lo  Croix,  and  with  the 
strongest  effort  he  could  make,  he  could  not  quite  conceal  his 
agitation. 

"Zounds!"  cried  tho  trapper,  "you  needn't  be  so  flustered 
'cause  I  praised  up  the  young  cap'n  a  little.  I  know  you  hate  him 
as  you  would  a  rattlesnake,  'cause  he  tried  to  turn  the  head  of 
Rose." 

The  fur-merchant  began  to  breathe  more  freely,  but  he  made  no 
answer,  and  Abel  Ward  went  on  : 

"Togo  back  to  tho  desperadoes;  I  mean  to  be  wideawake 
now,  and  sec  if  I  can't  find  out  sufhin'  more  about  it.  In  my 
'pinion,  there's  a  secret  league  on  the  border,  but  where  their  head- 
quarters is,  and  who  belongs  to  it,  that's  a  mystery." 

"  By  our  lady !"  replied  Lc  Croix,  "  I  don't  care  to  meddle  in 
these  matters.  A  border  league — pshaw !  there's  no  such  thing. 
I  know  a  good  many  depredations  have  been  committed,  but  most 
of  them  must  have  been  perpetrated  by  Indians ;  I'm  sure  it's  not 
so  very  strange  for  pioneers  to  be  molested  by  savages." 

"No,  no — so  it  aint;  but  when  the  red-skins  come,  they  gene- 
rally show  themselves,  and  give  an  unarthly  yell,  and  cut  down 
right  and  left,  openly,  with  real  Injin  grit.  But  these  folks  steal 
in  and  steal  out  as  sly  as  a  fox ;  at  any  rate,  they've  done  so  every 
time  I've  beam  of  'em,  except  when  they  made  such  a  rush  on 
Thornton's  camp.  I  tell  you,  Basil  le  Croix,  if  them  are  Injins, 
my  name  aint  Abel  Ward."  And  tho  old  man  brought  down  his 
stout  walking-stick  with  an  energy  that  showed  he  was  not  easily 
argued  out  of  his  '"pinion." 

The  merchant  forced  a  laugh. 

"  You'll  find  yourself  mistaken,"  he  said,  with  affected  careless- 
ness ;  "  and  if  you  keep  watch  as  you  propose,  I'll  bet  a  crown 
you'll  fall  into  the  paws  of  the  Sioux  or  Blackfeet." 

"  I  aint  afeared  of  the  red-skins,"  said  Ward,  boldly. 

"  Well,  I  can't  stay  to  contest  the  point  with  you.  It  wrould  be 
ungallant  to  keep  the  bride  waiting,  so  beautiful  a  bride,  too.  I 
must  find  the  priest,  and  hurry  back.  Wont  you  go  along  with 
mc?" 

"  0,  sartin,  sartin ;  I'm  always  ready  to  do  a  good  turn."  And 
the  two  men  moved  away  at  a  brisk  pace  over  the  prairie. 

Le  Croix  was  ill  at  ease ;  his  conference  with  Math  Nichols  had 
been  so  quickly  broken  up,  that  he  was  yet  in  harrowing  doubt 
with  regard  to  the  trouble,  on  account  of  which  that  shrill  whistle 
had  summoned  him  from  Rose,  and  because  the  wedding  for  which 
he  had  schemed  with  such  perseverance  and  shrewdness,  was 
inexplicably  delayed.  At  length,  however,  to  his  great  joy,  he 
saw  a  man  in  priest's  robes  approaching,  and  sprang  to  meet  him. 

"  Why,  Father  Antonio,"  he  cried,  "you  don't  know  how  im- 
patient I  have  been  at  this  delay.  I  cannot  think  you  would 
willingly  have  done  this." 

"No,  my  son.  I  should  have  been  with  you  at  the  appointed 
hour,  but  in  the  loneliest  section  of  the  prairie,  three  men  stopped 
mc,  bound  and  blindfolded  me,  and  then  one  of  them  fled  with 
my  horse.  Finally,  however,  the  two  others  released  me,  un- 
harmed, and  I  hurried  on." 

Le  Croix  and  Abel  Ward  looked  at  each  other  earnestly,  and 
then  the  merchant  burst  out  into  fierce  invectives. 

"  So  ho  !"  said  Ward  ;  "  it's  only  some  more  of  them  strange 
capers  they're  cutthi'  up  round  in  this  neighborhood ;  but  you 
wince  when  they  begin  to  touch  you." 

"  Wince !  who  wouldn't  when  they  keep  a  bridegroom  waiting  ? 
You  were  young  once,  Abel  Ward." 

The  trapper  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!"  he  cried;  "I  guess  I  aint  fur  from  being  as 
young  as  you  are  now ;  but  that's  notliin'  strange ;  it's  natral  for 
a  man  to  renew  his  youth  if  he  can,  when  he  is  goin'  to  have  a 
young  wife." 

"Come,"  said  Le  Croix;  "we  can't  stop  to  laugh  over  your 
jokes.  It  is  growing  late,  and  Rose  has  got  on  her  wedding  gear 
by  this  time."  And  leaving  Ward,  they  took  the  shortest  route 
to  Giles  Lake's  cabin. 

The  backwoodsman  sat  by  the  fireside,  with  Keeper  crouching 
at  his  feet;  old  Margery  was  bustling  about,  and  giving  here  and 
there  a  finishing  touch  to  the  festive  arrangements,  while  a  grace- 
ful female  figure  occupied  a  low  chair  by  the  kitchen  hearth.  Aunt 
Mary  would  have  seemed  very  quiet  to  a  casual  observer,  but  a 
closer  scrutiny  would  have  marked  the  strange  unrest  betrayed  in 
the  occasional  tapping  of  her  little  foot,  the  fitful  light  of  her  eyes, 
and  the  sudden  flushing  of  her  check  now  and  then.  The  back- 
woodsman's chin  rested  on  the  palm  of  one  hard  hand,  and  the 
light  from  the  hickory  logs  danced  and  flickered  over  his  rugged 
face.  It  was  thoughtful  even  to  gravity,  and  sometimes  the  shag- 
gy brow  knit  as  if  from  some  secret  pain. 

Ah !  the  gala  aspect  of  his  home  on  the  border  brought  back 
memories  of  the  "long  ago,"  of  the  building  of  golden  hopes,  the 
preparations  for  the  altar  vow,  a  mist  of  white  robes  daintily  fash- 
ioned for  one  young  as  his  Rose,  young  and  very  beautiful.  Be- 
fore him  he  fancied  he  saw  the  sylph-like  grace  of  her  form,  the 
peachy  bloom  of  her  check,  the  soft  shining  of  her  starry  eyes,  the 
golden  sheen  of  her  hair.  She  was  lost  to  him  now ;  years  and 
years  had  come  and  gone  since  the  bonds  that  had  bound  them 
together  had  been  broken,  but  the  spell  of  his  early  dreams  was 
strong  upon  him  that  night.  The  sound  of  footsteps  and  the  en- 
trance of  Lc  Croix  and  the  priest  ended  his  reverie. 

"  Well,  Lake,"  said  the  merchant,  triumphantly,  "I've  found 
the  dilatory  priest." 

"  So  I  sec,"  replied  the  backwoodsman.  "  Help  yourself  to  a 
chair,  Father  Antonio." 

"I  believe  the  bridegroom  is  in  haste,"  said  the  priest. 

"  Yes ;  but  it  will  take  some  minutes  to  get  ready.  Sit  down, 
good  father.  And  now,  Margery,  where  is  Rose  ?  Tell  her  I've 
come." 


"  Rose !"  exclaimed  the  woman ;  "  she  went  out  with  you ;  she's 
not  been  in  since." 

"  She  hasn't  ?"  retorted  Lc  Croix.  "  By  our  lady,  I  dare  say 
she's  waiting  for  me  where  I  left  her  with  Mike.  I'll  run  and  find 
her."     And  away  darted  Lc  Croix. 

Mary  Lake  was  the  only  one  that  understood  her  absence,  and 
6he  trembled  in  every  limb  ;  fortunntely  this  was  not  noticed.  Li 
a  few  moments,  Basil  le  Croix  came  running  in. 

"She  must  be  about  the  house,"  he  exclaimed,  "for  though  I 
looked  and  called  for  her  loudly,  I  could  neither  sec  nor  hear  her. 
She  might  have  come  in  unobserved.  Here,  Margery,  hunt  her 
up  quick !" 

The  old  crone  hurried  into  the  little  bed-rooms,  and  then  climb- 
ing up  a  rude  ladder,  searched  the  loft  overhead. 

" I  have  hunted  for  the  girl,"  she  said,  coming  down  hastily; 
"but  she  is  not  in  the  cabin." 

"  Perhaps  she  and  Mike  wandered  on  further  than  I  went.  I 
will  go  again  !"  cried  Le  Croix ;  and  buttoning  his  coat,  he  moved 
to  the  door.     Margery  followed  him. 

"I'm  afraid  there's  foul  play,  and  the  chit  has  absconded  cvon 
now." 

"  Hush !"  growled  Le  Croix ;  "  none  of  your  croaking !  Every- 
thing has  gone  well  enough  lately ;  she  hasn't  opposed  the  mar- 
riage at  all." 

"No,  I  know  she  has  not;  but  this  submission  may  have  been 
put  on  to  blind  our  eyes." 

Le  Croix  colored,  and  replied,  in  a  confident  tone : 

"  By  the  powers !  I  don't  believe  it.  I  shall  bring  her  back  in  a 
half  hour ;  so  make  ready  for  the  wedding." 

Margery  shook  her  head,  and  once  more  the  merchant  left  tho 
house  in  search  of  Rose. 

An  hour  went  by,  and  in  an  agony  of  suspense,  Le  Croix  flew 
along  the  barrens,  striking  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  dim  soli- 
tudes, straining  his  gaze  over  those  sterile  plains,  hearkening 
breathlessly  to  every  sound,  calling  "Mike!"  and  "Rose !"  till 
his  voice  grew  hoarse  and  unnatural.  In  his  excitement  he  fan- 
cied he  heard  answers,  and  pressed  on  more  eagerly  than  before. 
But  still  far,  far  off  in  the  gloom  those  mocking  responses  seemed 
to  rise.  At  length,  he  thought  he  saw  them  standing  on  a  wooded 
knoll,  and  with  three  wild  leaps  reached  the  spot.  But  it  was  only 
the  dead  trunk  of  a  lightning-scathed  sycamore.  With  a  shrill 
cry,  a  bald-eagle  made  one  swoop  and  settled  on  the  ruined  tree, 
its  fiery  eyes  glaring  on  Le  Croix ;  but  no  graceful,  girlish  shape, 
no  boy's  lithe  figure  were  to  be  found  there. 

While  Le  Croix  stood,  hesitating,  the  report  of  a  signal-gun 
came  ringing  from  the  old  fort,  and  though  his  very  heart  appeared 
to  grow  still  with  expectancy,  no  other  gun  was  fired.  For  the 
first  time  since  his  encampment  in  the  neighborhood,  he  missed  the 
three  midnight  guns  !  Turning  with  the  quickness  of  thought,  he 
rushed  back  to  Lake's  cabin,  burst  open  the  door,  and  confronted 
the  stem  backwoodsman. 

"Rose  is  gone!"  he  cried,  furiously.  "I've  been  searching  for 
her  these  two  hours,  and  all  to  no  purpose.  I'll  wager  anything 
she's  fled  across  tho  border  to  that  young  villain,  Thornton.  Miko 
must  have  been  bribed  to  help  her  off,  and  I  come  to  ask  if  you 
have  not  been  aware  of  her  projected  flight." 

Lake  started ;  his  tall  form  seemed  to  dilate  and  expand ;  his 
fierce  eyes  flashed  fire. 

"No  man  insults  me  twice  under  my  own  roof!"  he  cried. 
"  Dare  ask  that  question  again,  and  your  head  shall  pay  for  it !" 
And  he  brought  down  his  great  hand  on  the  enraged  merchant's 
shoulder  with  a  force  that  made  him  reel, 

Le  Croix  saw  that  the  lion  nature  was  fully  aroused,  and 
changed  his  tactics  to  keep  it  at  bay. 

"  I — I — beg  your  pardon,"  he  stammered ;  "  I — was  so  excited, 
so — so  disappointed  that  I  lost  all  control  over  myself." 

"  Umph  !"  growled  Lake ;  "  I  should  think  you  did." 

"But  where  can  she  be?  Margery  cannot  know.  But  there's 
your  sister ;  perhaps  the  girl  may  have  wheedled  her  into  helping 
her.     I'll  ask — " 

"Stop!"  interposed  the  backwoodsman.  "Mary  Lake  is  a  poor 
weak  woman.  I  promised  my  dead  mother  to  protect  her,  and  I 
will.  You  shall  not  molest  her.  If  Rose  has  gone,  she  has  fled 
without  her  knowledge.  But  my  word  shall  be  regarded  as  sacred. 
I  will  join  in  the  search  for  her ;  she  shall  be  brought  back,  and 
you  shall  have  her  yet." 

"  Well,  now  you've  done  the  handsome  thing,  Lake,  and  I  knew 
you  would.  But  there's  no  time  to  waste.  You  go  one  way,  and 
I  will  go  another.     Which  will  you  take?" 

"  Why,  I'll  cross  the  river,  and  follow  the  Missouri ;  that's  the 
route  Thornton  would  travel,  if  he  is  returning  to  his  company." 

"  Don't  haste !"  said  a  voice  which  thrilled  through  and  through 
Basil  le  Croix  like  an  electric  shock.  "  One  bride  has  fled,  but 
another  has  come;  we  shall  have  a  merry  wedding  yet." 

Every  eye  turned  in  the  direction  whence  these  strange  words 
proceeded.  Who  could  it  be  that  stood  in  the  white  splendor  of  a 
bridal  toilet,  on  the  threshold  of  Rose  Lake's  bed-room  ?  Tho 
form,  robed  in  the  gossamer  folds  of  the  gala-dress,  was  wasted  to 
a  mere  shadow ;  the  feet  crowded  into  those  fairy-like  slippers 
were  dusty  and  swollen ;  the  face  which  gleamed  out  from  the  soft 
fleeces  of  tho  veil  was  thin  and  haggard  ;  the  jewels,  blazing  above 
the  brow,  and  on  the  neck  and  arms,  were  lustreless  in  comparison 
with  the  glitter  of  those  dark,  wild  eyes—  the  eyes  of  the  wronged 
Hortensc  !  Le  Croix  recognized  her  with  an  overwhelming  sense 
of  his  situation  ;  for  a  moment  his  brain  whirled  ;  objects  around 
him  blended  like  the  phantasmagoria  of  a  dream,  and  he  grew 
faint  and  despairing.  But  with  a  mighty  effort  he  rallied,  and 
when  Hortcnse  moved  to  his  side,  gazed  at  her  with  as  much  sur- 
prise as  if  she  had  been  a  messenger  from  the  antipodes. 

"  Basil,"  she  continued,  with  a  light  laugh  that  belied  the  heavy 
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heart  within,  "  I  have  grown  tired  of  counting  my  bonds  and  read- 
ing the  HvOB  of  tlio  saints.  I  have  come  mi  tin-  wings,  of  love  to 
toko  the  placo  of  the  missing  bride.  Shall  the  rites  go  mi  >  1  am 
ready, and  the  priest  waits;  the  witnesses  are  assembled." 

Co  Croix  turned  from  Uer  to  Father  Antonio  and  Lake,  who 
stood  together  noor  the  flro-ploco,  and  said  : 

"The  very  InnatiCj  who,  as  I  ha  vo  told  you  before,  followed  our 
party  sevoral  days,  ami  got  an  insane  notion  that  I  bad  promised 
to  marry  her."  Then,  with  a  significant  glance  al  the  old  crono, 
ho  added :  "  Can't  you  and  I  coax  her  into  tho  bod-room,  and 
manage  to  divest  her  of  a  part  of  her  fancies,  and  borrowed  plum- 
age, too?" 

Margery  nodded  assent.  The  poor  woman  was  drawn  away  ; 
flic  door  closed  after  them,  and  then  a  brief  parloytook  placo.  Lo 
Croix  soon  came  ont,  and  declared  himself  ready  to  start  on  the 
pursuit,  hut  requested  the  priest  to  tarn  in  the  neighborhood  the 
ivxt  day,  to  he  in  readiness  for  their  return.  Then  they  ported  — 
Lake  to  seareli  fur  his  daughter  along  the  hunks  of  the  Missouri ; 
Lo  Croix  to  dash  off  toward  the  old  fort,  and  the  priest  to  resume 
his  station  beside  the  cubin-firo. 

Basil  le  Croix  had  scarcely  reached  the  bluff  crowned  by  the 
ruined  fortress,  when  he  met  Math  Nichols. 

"  Well,  the  wedding's  over,  or  you  wouldn't  bo  hero,"  he  cried, 
in  a  surly  tone. 

It  was  now  Le  Croix  who  breathed  curses  in  rapid  succession. 

"  Over!  no  ;  and  that  isn't  the  worst  of  it.  I  don't  seem  to  be 
so  near  it  as  I  was  hours  ago.     The  bride  lias  taken  to  her  heels." 

"  Good  heavens  !  have  you  lost  Iter  1" 

"Yes;  Thornton  has  proved  himself  more  than  a  match  for  me 
this  time;  hut  I'll  follow  them.  I'll  bring  her  back,  dead  or 
olive !" 

"It's  confounded  unlucky.  The  fact  is,  wo  don't  know  how  to 
spore  you." 

"  I  am  as  blue  as  you  are.  Who  should  come  to  the  cabin  just 
now,  with  her  love-sick  gibberish,  but  Hortcnsc  !" 

"  Worse  and  worse — "  replied  Nichols. 

But  the  senteneo  was  not  finished,  for  both  were  startled  by  the 
sound  of  horses'  feet  coming  up  the  steep  path  that  led  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  bluff.  The  next  moment,  a  voice,  with  a  strong  nasal 
twang,  cried  :  "  Whoa  !  whoa,  Wildfire !  What  has  got  into  ye  1 
It  seems  as  though  it  couldn't  be  nothin'  but  witches  to  drive  me 
to  this  pesky  old  fort.  There,  whoa  !  can't  ye?  And  the  rider 
stoppod  his  horso  with  a  violence  that  sent  him  back  on  liis 
haunches. 

Lo  Croix  looked  on  in  wonder.  The  animal  was  a  wild  gray 
colt;  its  rider  the  rustic  youth  he  had  once  hired  to  take  back  a 
superfluous  horso  to  its  owner  in  WcstviUe.  Nichols,  however, 
drew  a  pistol  from  the  folds  of  his  blouse ;  but  Le  Croix  thrust  it 
back,  muttering,  "  Hold  !  Don't  be  alarmed  ;  this  is  only  a  raw, 
country  bumpkin.     I  know  him." 

Then  he  hastened  to  the  new-comer,  and  grasped  the  rough 
leather  thongs  which  served  for  bridle-reins.  The  young  man 
started  as  if  a  ghost  had  risen  before  him. 

"  They  say  'tis  as  much  as  a  feller's  life  is  wuth  to  venter  here, 
and  I  b'levo  it.  I  tell  you  I  wouldn't  come  a-nigh,  but  Wildfire 
got  the  bits  'tween  his  teeth,  and  come  scratching  up  tho  bluff  like 
mad.  Sperrit  or  human  critter,  whichever  you  be,  I  dou't  want 
nothin'  but  to  git  down  agin  with  a  whole  skin." 

"  Then  you  don't  remember  me  V  said  tho  fur-merchant. 
"  We've  met  before." 

"  You  don't  soy  !     Where  did  Lever  lay  eyes  on  you  V 

"  Didn't  you  meet  me  near  the  convent  of  St.  Mary's,  and  take 
ono  of  my  horses  as  far  as  Westville  Vs 

"  Land  sake  !  I  want  to  know  if  you're  that  man  1  Why,  who'd 
thought  o'  sccin'  you  to-night  ?  But  I'm  right  glad  o'  the  chance." 
And  he  held  out  Ins  hand. 

Le  Croix  shook  it  hurriedly,  and  then  resumed  : 

"  You  can't  be  more  astonished  at  the  meeting  than  myself.  I 
supposed  you  lived  some  distance  down  river  V 

"  Yes,  yes,  and  so  I  do  when  I'm  to  hum ;  but  I've  got  e'en- 
a'most  tired  of  them  ports,  and  think  I  shall  settle  somewhercs  in 
this  neighborhood,  if  I  can  find  a  raal  nice  spot.  That's  what  I'm 
looking  ortcr  now." 

Le  Croix  mused  a  moment,  and  then  moving  to  Nichols,  held 
a  brief  conference  with  him. 

"  Rave  you  any  pressing  business  %"  he  asked,  coming  back  to 
the  rustic. 

"No,  nothin'  very  'portant.  I'm  kinder  loitcrin'  raound  as  I 
told  ye." 

"  Would  you  object  to  turning  your  hand  to  a  little  job  for  me, 
if  you  could  cam  a  handsome  sum  by  it  ?" 

"  Ohjcct  1  I  guess  I  shouldn't.  I  want  to  scrape  together  all  I 
can  afore  I  buy  my  now  farm,  and  as  I  tell  'cm  often,  'money 
don't  grow  on  ever)*  bush.'  What  is't  ?  But  fust  I  ought  to 
know  who  I'm  bargainin'  with." 

"  I  am  Basil  le  Croix." 

"  O,  the  Canadian  fur-merchant !  I've  Iiearn  tell  o'  you.  lean 
trust  ye,  I'm  sartin." 

"And  who  arc  you  ?"  queried  Lo  Croix. 

"I?  I'm  Mirahep  Draw,  at  your  service!"  And  he  made  an 
awkward  bow. 

•'  Mirahep  !"  retorted  the  merchant ;  "  what  nn  odd  name  !" 

"  Yes,  I  guess  'tis.  Everybody  laffs  when  they  hear  it ;  but  ye 
sec,  stranger,  I  was  named  artcr  my  granther,  and  he  was  named 
arter  bis  granther,  and  he  fit  and  died  in  some  grct  war — 'pears 
to  rac  they  call  it  the  Revolution  war." 

Lc  Croix  could  not  repress  a  smile  at  the  rusticity  of  the  young 
man,  and  encouraged  by  this,  he  continued  : 

"  I  sha'u't  'sject  you  to  call  me  Mirahep  all  the  time ;  most 
folks  calls  inc  Hop." 


"  Well,  then,  I'll  take  that  liberty,   'i'''  businc    now.    I 
you  ore  keen-sighted,  light  of  foot,  and  more  than  all,  can  keep 
your  tongue  in  your  mouth  when  it  i-.  necessary." 

"I  can  sec  ai  far  inter  a  grin  tone  as  anybody,  coo  run  like  a 
«her,  and  as  for  blabbin'  what  I  hadn't  ought  't«-r,  why,  I'm 
as  the  bark  of  a  ire**."    And  an   expression  of  intense  sell 
faction  passed  over  his  toco. 

"  Vou'M  suit  me,"  mid  Le  Croix.  "  Li-t'-u."  liul  at  this  junc- 
ture the  gray  coll  began  to  grow  restive.  Le  Croix  tried  to  hold 
him,  hut  he  only  curvetted  and  pranced  tho  more. 

"  Whoa  !  whoa,  Wildfire  !"  cried  the  young  man,  pulling  hard  at 

tho  bits,  which  were  frosty  with  foam.    "She's  a  powerful  bad 
critter  to  manage,  Mr.  Le  Croix  ;  bul  sho'll  go  like  the  wind,  ami 
so  I  hates  to  part  with  her.    What  was't  you  weregwine  t" 
"I  must  come  to  the  point  at  once,  for  I'm  in  a  confounded 

hurry.     I  had  everything  in  readiness  to  he  inam<  d  [,,  ]{,,.,-  Lake, 

but  sho  fancies  herself  in  love  with  another  man,  and  has  served 
nn-  a  pretty  trick  by  running  away  with  him.  Her  father  has 
started  on  the  pursuit  in  one  direction,  I  am  going  another,  and  I 
want  you  to  take  a  third.  Your  Wildfire  is  just  the  animal  you 
need  ;  I  am  sure  he  can  outstrip  their  horses." 

"  That's  what  ho  can  !"  and  the  owner  began  to  pat  the  neck  of 
his  colt.  "  Which  way  shall  I  go  !  Say  the  word,  and  I'll  be  off 
in  a  jiffy." 

"  Follow  the  Mississippi  ur  far  as  Natchez,  nt  least.  If  you  find 
them,  this  shall  be  your  reward."  And  be  held  up  a  purse  heavy 
with  gold.  "If  you  don't,  you  shall  he  well  paid  for  your 
trouble." 

"Nothin'  could  be  fairer  than  that,"  said  the  young  man.  "Get 
up,  Wildfire  !  Better  keep  a  sharp  look-out  raound  here  for  the 
runaways,  too.  Go  long,  "Wildfire  !  Good-by,  Mr.  Le  Croix  !" 
And  the  next  moment  Wildfire  and  his  rustic  rider  had  disap- 
peared below  the  brow  of  the  bluff. 

When  he  was  out  of  hearing,  Lc  Croix  again  joined  Math 
Nichols,  and  both  crept  into  the  dismal  old  fort.  What  passed 
there,  our  readers  will  learn  in  the  sequel ;  but  the  sunshine  stole 
through  the  broken  loop-holes,  and  played  in  tremulous  gleams 
across  the  mouldy  stone  flags  within,  ere  Basil  le  Croix  came  forth. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

"  Flow  disappointment  tracks 
The  steps  of  hope !" 

Like  the  green  spot  which  the  toil-worn  traveller  sees  brighten- 
ing the  wide  reaches  of  the  desert,  the  grand  old  city  of  New 
Orleans  rose  before  the  eager  eyes  of  the  young  fugitives,  as  the 
boat  which  bore  them  swept  onward  to  its  destination.  In  their 
anxiety,  they  scarcely  noticed  the  fine  plantations  stretching  away 
from  the  river's  brink,  the  rustling  cane-brake,  the  broad  fields  of 
cotton,  the  white-walled  villas  gleaming  among  the  shadows  of  the 
catalpa,  the  regal  magnolia,  and  the  china  tree.  The  voyagers, 
who  with  Columbus  sailed  over  unknown  seas  in  search  of  a  mys- 
terious shore,  could  hardly  have  looked  forward  to  landing  with 
more  earnestness  than  Rose  Lake  and  Mike  Shaw  now  did.  To 
them  a  new  world  seemed  to  be  comprised  within  the  limits  of  that 
far-famed  metropolis  of  the  South.  There  they  were  to  begin 
another  life — a  life  of  self-dependence,  of  toil,  of  privation,  and 
yet  over  the  Crescent  City  trembled  the  morning  star  of  hope. 
The  young  voyagers  had  reasoned  themselves  into  the  belief  that 
in  their  exile  they  should  at  least  be  free  from  the  persecutions  of 
Basil  lc  Croix,  the  tyrannical  code  of  Lake,  and  the  galling  sur- 
veillance of  Margery. 

Their  hearts  beat  fast,  as  the  keel-boat,  impelled  by  the  strong 
arms  of  the  athletic  boatman,  swept  up  to  the  levee,  and  they  be- 
gan to  hear  the  rush  and  roar  of  the  city.  People  stared,  as,  sup- 
ported by  Kit  Bray,  the  beautiful  Rose  stepped  from  the  boat. 

"  Why,  Bray  has  got  a  wife,"  said  a  boatman  who  was  some- 
what acquainted  with  Kit, — "  a  handsome  one,  too,  I  vow  !" 

Kit  did  not  appear  to  notice  this  speech  ;  bat  his  weather-beaten 
cheek  flushed,  and  bending  his  head,  he  said,  in  a  low  tone : 

"  Wc  can't  walk,  Miss  Rose,  along  this  levec.  You'll  bo  too 
much  exposed."  And  calling  a  carriage,  he  handed  Rose  in,  and 
he  and  Mike  followed.  "I  told  you  when  you  fust  come  aboard 
that  I  would  look  out  for  yon  when  you  got  here,"  he  resumed, 
"  and  I  will.  My  mother  lives  in  a  remote  street ;  she's  comfort- 
ably off,  and  will  take  good  care  of  you  till  you  can  get  work." 

"I shall  be  only  too  glad  to  stay  with  her,"  said  Rose;  and 
then  the  subject  dropped. 

At  length  tho  carriage  stopped  before  an  unpretending  tenement, 
and  Kit  Bray  alighted,  telling  the  two  fugitives  that  he  should 
like  to  see  his  mother  before  introducing  them.  In  a  few  moments 
he  came  back,  and  conducted  them  into  the  house.  The  furniture 
was  of  the  simplest  kind,  but  the  little  room  wore  an  air  of  neat- 
ness and  comfort,  and  seemed  to  Rose  like  a  haven  of  rest.  Mrs. 
Bray's  speech  was  rough,  her  manner  curt,  but  she  had  a  kindly 
eye,  a  mouth  that  softened  into  an  expression  of  tender  sadness  as 
she  looked  at  the  weary  girl,  and  Rose  felt  that  she  could  trust 
her. 

"You  and  your  passengers  must  need  something  to  cat,  Kit," 
she  said,  as  soon  as  the  stir  of  meeting  was  over;  and  ere  long, 
she  had  arranged  an  inviting  meal. 

For  the  first  time  since  their  flight  from  the  cabin,  the  fugitives 
ate  heartily,  and  Kit  did  full  justice  to  bis  mother's  cooking.  That 
night,  Rose  Lake  slept  more  peacefully  than  she  had  for  months. 
The  next  day,  plans  for  active  effort  were  formed.  Kit  Bray  otu- 
ployed  Mike  to  assist  in  unlading  and  distributing  his  cargo,  and 
Rose  sat  down  to  plait  straw  with  bis  mother.  Thus  bravely  did 
the  poor  girl  meet  the  exigencies  of  her  fate. 

Three  weeks  went  by — weeks,  during  which  Rose  Lake  seemed 
to  be  living  in  a  dream,  everything  was  so  vague,  so  unreal. 


When  she  awoke  in  the  morning,  it  woe  with  a  itronge  bewilder- 
ment ;  the  distant  roar  of  the  city  appeared  like  that  she  had  been 
wont  to  hear  in  her  old  home  on  the  bonks  of:  pi,  and 

n!d  fancy  bcrseU  back  on  the  border.  At  fowl  the  kept  rery 
quiet,  for  a  latent  fear  of  discovery  Mill  lurked  in  her  heart,  but 
gradually  the  grew  more  fearb  Thee  be  loved  to  ttealout 
with  Mi>.  I'my,  and  walk  about,  here  <  itotely  house 

with  gay  groups  gi  the  balconies;  there  catching  a 

gUmpee  of  gardens,  bright  with  tropic  bloom,  musical  with  mar- 
muring  fountains,  and,  perchance,  the  son  tinkling  of  the  guitar, 

and  haunted   by  bird-    that   came  and    w.  nt    on    gorgCOUS    ■ 

Once  <»r  twice  ber  guide  led  hi  r  Into  bazaars  glittering  with  i 
wares,  and  ihodowy  squares  where  old  men  sat  down  to  re*t  and 

talk  over  the  newt*  of  the   day,    and    grand    cfaurcbes   cloudy  with 

and  echoing  io  the  harmony  of  the  deep-toned 

One  morning,  ai  ibe  and  Mr-.  Buy  were  going  to  market,  ihc 
behind  her  which  made  her  young  blood  run 
cold  ;  it  was  that  of  the  dreaded  Le  Croix,  she  thought,  and  «aid, 
.  "  Hose  Lake,  you  are  found  after  so  long  a  til 

She  turned,  fully  expecting  to  see  the  rerengefal  fur-merchant ; 
but  to  her  utter  surprise,  there  was  nobody  uear  save  a  ncgrcss, 
with  n  gay  Bdadrai  handkerchief  folded  round  her  «  worthy  brow, 
and  a  bosket  adroitly  balanced  on  the  top  of  her  head. 

"  Did  you  speak  to  mo  V  asked  Rose. 
1.      -,  no,  missis." 

"  Did  you  hear  anything,  Mr*.  Bray  i"  continued  the  girl. 

"  I  shouldn't  be  likely  to  ;  I'm  a  little  deaf,  you  know,  child." 

What  could  this  mean  ?  It  was,  perhaps,  uu  illusion  of  fancy ; 
so  thought  Rose  when  no  Le  Croix  made  his  appearance.  That 
afternoon,  there  was  a  light  tap  at  Mrs.  Bray's  door,  and  the  good 
woman  admitted  a  pert  French  girl,  with  a  tastefully-arranged 
basket  of  cheap  jewelry  and  bijouterie.  The  table  was  hud  for 
supper;  the  hot  rolls  and  chocolate  stood  in  tempting  array,  and 
Kit,  Mike  and  Rose  were  drawing  up  their  chairs,  but  tins  bright- 
eyed  pedlcr  attracted  general  attention. 

"Buy,  ma'amsclle?"  she  cried,  running  to  Rose;  "beautiful 
tings  for  vcr  little  money.  Buy,  monsieur  V  and  she  laid  her 
hand  on  Kit's  brawny  arm.  "  Wont  monsieur  have  a  brooch,  a 
ring,  pair  of  car  drops,  someting  at  least  for  dc  lady-love  '." 

Kit  laughed  and  colored  slightly,  and  bent  over  the  basket, 
while  the  saleswoman  went  glibly  on  with  her  praises  of  the  wares. 
Gradually  the  whole  family  gathered  in  a  group  about  a  box  of 
jewelry,  from  which  Kit  was  trying  to  select  a  gift  for  a  certain 
dark-browed  beauty.  While  they  were  examining  it,  the  little 
pcdler,  who  had  been  hovering  about  the  tahle,  managed  to  shake 
a  white  powder  into  the  coffee-pot.  It  was  done  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  and  then  she  returned  to  the  discussion  of  her  wares. 
Kit  bought  a  ring — a  pretty  golden  circlet  with  a  single  red  stone, 
and  Mike  indulged  himself  in  a  curious  knife;  and  with  a  thou- 
sand thanks  for  their  patronage,  the  French  girl  tripped  away. 

There  was  much  rallying  of  Kit  about  the  purchase  of  the  ring, 
and  many  surmises  with  regard  to  the  hand  it  would  adorn,  as 
they  assembled  at  the  supper-table,  and  when,  after  the  meal  was 
over,  he  was  seen  taking  a  last  look  in  the  glass  as  he  put  on  his 
hat,  a  loud  laugh  was  raised  at  his  expense.  When  he  had  gone, 
Rose  sat  down  to  her  plaiting,  and  worked  busily  for  a  time,  but 
with  twilight  came  an  oppressive  drowsiness;  Mrs.  Brav  com- 
plained of  the  same,  and  at  an  early  hour  they  both  lav  down 
without  unrobing. 

Rose  Lake  was  aroused  by  feeling  a  vice-like  grasp  on  her  arm. 
She  started,  and  would  have  shrieked,  but  a  hand  was  pressed 
hard  upon  her  lips,  utterly  silencing  her,  and  like  one  in  a  painful 
trance,  she  caught  the  glitter  of  a  pair  of  fiery  eyes  ;  whose  they 
were  she  could  not  divine  then,  but  they  filled  her  with  terror. 
The  next  moment  she  was  borne  into  a  narrow  s:rect,  in  the  rear 
of  Kit  Bray's  house.  The  night  air,  blowing  cool  and  fresh  from 
the  waters,  counteracted  the  effects  of  the  sleeping  potion  which 
the  French  girl  had  mingled  with  the  chocolate,  and  she  was  now 
quite  aware  that  it  was  old  Margery  who  was  hearing  her  onward. 
All  at  once  a  shadow  fell  across  the  moonlit  pavement.  The  face 
of  Busil  le  Croix  bent  over  her! 

"  Give  her  to  me,  Margery,"  he  said,  in  an  authoritative  tone  ; 
"give  her  to  me,  and  follow  as  fast  as  you  can.  Mind,  no  noise, 
no  confusion,  or  wc  shall  have  the  watchmen  at  our  heels  !" 

He  took  the  girl  in  his  arms  ;  as  he  did  so,  she  tried  to  shriek, 
but  the  night-marc  of  fear  completely  paralyzed  her.  There  was 
no  need  for  Lc  Croix  to  place  his  hand  against  her  mouth,  but  he 
did,  and  whispered  :  "You  thought  to  elude  me,  did  you  ?  Ah, 
you  shall  pay  for  this !" 

Rose  closed  her  eyes  to  shut  out  the  fiendish  face  of  the  mer- 
chant; her  head  sank  powerless  on  his  shoulder,  while  he  sped  on 
like  a  hunted  deer.  At  length  the  light  from  a  street-lamp,  strik- 
ing full  into  her  face,  made  her  open  her  eyes.  Le  Croix  was 
crossing  a  little  square,  in  the  centre  of  which  there  was  a  huge 
granite  basin,  shaded  by  a  group  of  great  tulip  trees.  In  another 
instant  she  stood  in  the  vestibule  of  a  small  church ;  Lc  Croix 
had  drawn  her  arm  through  his,  and  still  held  one  hand  in  an  iron 
grasp. 

"  Rose,"  he  said  savagely,  "  we  arc  to  be  married  now.  If  you 
utter  a  word,  or  scream,  or  groan,  I  shall  take  a  terrible  revenge  \" 

Awed  into  submission,  the  girl  found  herself  moving  along  the 
dim  aisles  of  ihc  church  ;  then  they  paused  at  the  altar,  which 
was  all  a-glow  with  the  light  of  the  tall  wax  tapers  ranged  around, 
while  a  priest,  in  full  canonicals,  stood  turning  over  the  leaves  of 
his  prayer-book.  A  few  devotees,  who  had  been  kneeling  before 
the  shrines,  gathered  about,  and  the  rites  began. 

"Basilic  Croix,  do  you  take  this  woman  to  be  your  wedded 
wife,  for  better,  for  worse,  for  richer,  for  poorer,  to  love,  and  to 
cherish,  and  to  protect,  through  sickness  and  health,  till  death  do 
you  part  ?"    And  the  priest  paused  for  a  reply. 
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"I  do,"  rejoined  Lc  Croix,  emphatically. 

"No  yon  don't,  by  all  the  powers!"  cried  a  stentorian  voice- ; 
and  a  Herculean  form  darted  from  an  obscure  comer  of  the  church, 
seized  the  half-fainting  bride,  and  bounded  down  the  aisle,  shout- 
ing, "  Follow  rno,  if  you  dare  !  Kit  Bray  and  his  comrades  nre 
wide  awake  to-night !" 

Basil  lo  Croix  grew  palo  with  rage,  and  cursed,  even  on  the 
altar  stone,  tho  young  girl  and  her  defenders.  But  he  knew  better 
than  to  come  into  open  conflict  with  such  men  as  Kit  Bray  and 
his  crew,  and  shrank  away  to  resume  his  secret  machinations. 

Meanwhile,  the  keel-boatmen,  who  had  been  stationed  under 
the  trees  in  the  square,  gathered  around  Kosc  and  Kit  like  a  body- 
guard, and  in  less  than  an  hour  the  poor  fugitive  was  again  in  the 
comfortable  home  ot  Bray.  There  the  matter  was  briefly  talked 
over. 

"  There's  been  a  confounded  plot  to  carry  you  off,"  said  Kit, 
pausing  in  his  hurried  promenade  of  the  room,  and  looking  down 
at  the  girl ;  "it's  the  biggest  wonder  in  the  world  that  we  found  it 
out  in  season  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  If  you'll  believe  it,  the  smart 
little  pedler  who  was  in  here  about  supper  time,  contrived  to  slip 
some  kind  of  sleeping  drug  into  the  chocolate." 

Both  Rose  and  Mrs.  Bray  started  to  their  feet  in  astonishment. 

"Didn't  you  two  women  sleep  like  logs?"  continued  Kit. 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  his  mother ;  "  I  never  slept  so  sound  in  all 
my  life." 

"Nor  I,"  added  the  girl.  "But  why  didn't  you  and  Mike  feel 
the  effects  of  the  drag  as  well  as  we  V 

"  'Canse  we  took  a  notion  to  drink  water  instead  of  chocolate. 
But  you  might  have  been  carried  off  without  my  knowing  on't,  it 
it  hadn't  been  for  Mike.  We  went  away  from  the  house  together, 
but  after  a  while,  I  sent  him  back  to  take  care  of  you  and  mother. 
He'd  got  a'most  here,  Avhen  he  heard  voices  that  made  him  start 
and  hark.  That  rascally  Le  Croix  and  the  French  pedler  stood 
in  a  little  dark  alley,  talking.  There,  tell  your  own  story,  Mike, 
now." 

"Why,"  began  Mike,  "they  were  both  speaking  good  English. 
Basil  le  Croix  said :  'Are  you  sure  you've  done  the  work  effec- 
tually, Madeline  V 

" '  O,  yes,  yes,'  said  the  woman.  ( I  got  them  all  looking  at  my 
wares,  even  Kit  Bray  himself,  and  then  shook  the  sleeping-powder 
into  the  coffee-pot.  It  was  a  strong  dose,  monsieur ;  the  whole 
family  will  sleep  well  to-night,  I  can  tell  you;  'twill  be  an  easy 
thing  for  Margery  to  carry  oft  Rose  Lake.' 

"  I  didn't  wait  to  hear  any  more,"  continued  the  boy.  "  I  run 
as  fast  as  I  could  for  Kit,  I  expected  he  was  away  down  on  the 
levee ;  but  before  I  had  gone  very  far,  I  met  him  and  halt  of  his 
crew.     They  hurried  along  with  me,  and  you  know  the  rest." 

Rose  could  not  speak  her  thanks ;  her  heart  was  too  full ;  but 
she  lifted  her  tear-dimmed  eyes  to  Kit  and  the  chore-boy  with  an 
expression  more  eloquent  than  words,  and  both  felt  a  thousand 
times  repaid.  Then  came  a  deep  silence,  which  was  at  last  broken 
by  a  wild  cry  from  the  girl.  She  had  seen,  pressed  hard  against 
the  window-pane,  the  face  of  Basil  le  Croix, — a  face  livid  with 
rage,  and  lighted  up  into  unwonted  fierceness  by  the  burning  glow 
of  his  restless  gray  eyes. 

"What  is  it,  Rose?"  asked  the  boatman;  and  his  glance  wan- 
dered in  the  direction  hers  had  taken. 

He  rushed  to  the  window  just  as  the  form  of  the  fur-merchant 
disappeared  around  the  nearest  corner.  His  first  impulse  was  to 
follow  him,  but  the  thought  of  the  two  who  would  thus  be  left 
with  no  protector,  save  Mike,  sent  him  back  to  his  seat. 

"  This  is  no  longer  a  safe  place  for  me,"  said  Rose,  thoughtfully. 
"  I  fear  I  must  move  on." 

"  I  am  afraid  so,  too,"  rejoined  Bray  ;  "  but  we  must  not  talk 
of  it  now.  You  and  mother  need  rest,  I  reckon,  and  by  morning 
I  shall  get  suthin'  planned  for  you." 

Rose  and  Mrs.  Bray  again  stole  up  to  their  little  room.  Kit 
and  Mike  planted  themselves  in  the  kitchen,  and  bowing  his  head 
on  his  folded  hands,  the  rough  but  generous  keel-boatman  spent 
the  night  in  plans  for  Rose  Lake's  benefit. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

There  is  strength 
Deep  bedded  in  our  hearts,  of  which  wo  reck 
But  little,  till  the  shafts  of  heaven  haye  pierced 
Its  fragile  dwelling.     Must  not  earth  be  rent, 
Before  her  gems  aro  found? — Mrs.  Hemans. 

Where  all  this  time  was  Clifford  Thornton  ?  We  left  him  with 
his  company,  taking  up  the  line  ot  march  for  the  head-waters  of 
the  Missouri,  on  an  expedition,  which  had  been  sent  by  the  United 
States  government  to  explore  those  regions,  and  exterminate  the 
hordes  of  hostile  Indians,  or  bring  them  to  a  treaty  of  peace.  This 
was  long,  long  before  the  expedition  of  Fremont  had  thrown  light 
upon  that  part  of  the  country,  and  the  undertaking  was,  therefore, 
one  which  required  bravery,  skill  and  perseverance.  Thornton 
had  assumed  heavy  responsibilities  when  he  accepted  the  leader- 
ship urged  upon  him  by  his  comrades,  at  the  death  of  Captain 
Ambrose ;  but  as  soon  as  possible,  despatches  from  the  govern- 
ment were  forwarded  to  him,  confirming  his  nomination. 

Along  the  banks  of  the  swollen  and  yellow  Missouri,  he  and 
his  men  held  their  way,  leading  a  life  of  the  wildest,  most  thrill- 
ing adventure ;  but  through  all,  Rose  Lake,  the  beauty  of  the  bor- 
der, kept  her  place  in  his  heart.  When  the  red  light  of  dawn 
flushed  the  far-off  peaks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, — when  the 
Indian  tomahawk  quivered  above  his  head,  as  he  and  his  comrades 
met  the  painted  savages  hand  to  hand  in  desperate  conflict, — when 
he  sat  by  the  camp-fire  at  night,  and  lay  down  with  no  roof  but 
that  of  the  sky  to  shelter  him,  he  thought  wistfully  of  the  young 
girl  who  had  become  dearer  to  him  than  anght  else  in  the  wide 
world. 


Tho  golden  bloom  of  the  prairie-flowers  faded,  wild  winds  swept 
down  from  the  mountains,  wailing  a  dirge  for  tho  dead  snmmcr. 
Winter  set  in  with  unusual  rigor;  the  snow  fell  heavy  and  deep  ; 
ice  gathered  in  thick  sheets  across  the  swift  rivers  of  the  wilder- 
ness, and  away  in  the  distance  the  bold  heights  of  the  mountains 
loomed  up,  white,  and  shining,  and  fantastic  in  shape  as  the  Alpine 
glaciers.  Still,  Thornton's  company  lighted  their  watch-fire  at 
night,  and  pressed  on  by  day  in  their  toilsome  march,  further  and 
further  into  the  mystic  heart  of  the  great  West,  for  they  were  am- 
bitious to  scale  those  dizzy  summits  never  swept  save  by  the  dar- 
ing wing  of  the  eagle,  never  trodden  save  by  the  fleet  foot  of  the 
antelope. 

But  one  evening,  when  encamped  in  a  sheltered  valley,  a  way- 
worn horseman  drew  rein,  and  inquiring  what  expedition  that  was, 
dismounted  and  joined  them.  He  proved  to  be  a  messenger  from 
the  government  with  despatches,  which  ordered  the  band  to  sus- 
pend their  journey  for  a  few  months  at  least,  and  return  to  quarter 
themselves  at  St.  Louis,  and  suppress  the  depredations  of  a  horde 
of  desperadoes  that  had  for  seme  time  infested  the  border.  It 
was  believed  that  these  men  had  formed  a  secret  league,  and  had 
their  place  of  rendezvous  near  St.  Louis,  but  where,  nobody  had 
yet  been  able  to  ascertain,  their  operations  having  been  carried  on 
with  such  consummate  skill.  They  had  grown  bolder  and  bolder, 
till  tho  whole  frontier  was  in  a  ferment.  Travellers  were  robbed, 
pioneers  plundered,  boats  going  up  and  down  river  despoiled  oi 
their  cargoes  and  sunk,  only  the  keel-boatmen,  who,  with  their 
strength  and  daring,  were  more  than  a  match  for  the  outlaws, 
were  allowed  to  pass  unmolested.  They  were  now  beginning  to 
extend  their  depredations  over  a  wider  range  of  country ;  and  in 
this  crisis,  Captain  Thornton  and  his  company  were  called  to  the 
aid  of  the  settlers. 

The  young  commander  did  not  sleep  that  night.  Desirous  as 
he  was  of  climbing  the  Rocky  Mountains,  he  could  not  help  feel- 
ing honored  by  the  new  trust  reposed  in  him.  Then  came  a 
thought  that  sent  a  pleasurable  thrill  through  his  whole  frame;  he 
should  be  near  Rose,  the  star  of  his  dreams,  his  betrothed  bride. 
The  next  morning  early,  he  called  Ids  men  together,  and  said : 

"  Comrades,  I  am  going  back  to  the  border.  Who  will  stand 
by  me  now?" 

"I  will!"  and  "I!"  "I!"  "I!"  passed  from  lip  to  lip,  till  all 
had  expressed  their  willingness  to  follow  his  fortunes.  Then  the 
horses  and  mules  were  hurriedly  laden,  and  ere  night-fall,  the  val- 
ley camping-ground  was  left  far  in  the  distance. 

It  was  mid-winter  when  Thornton  and  his  band  wound  along 
the  shore  of  the  Mississippi,  opposite  Giles  Lake's  home.  The 
young  man  gave  a  command  to  halt,  and  then  leaving  the  party, 
dashed  up  to  an  elevation,  from  which  he  could  see  the  backwoods- 
man's cabin.  "Does  Rose  know  lam  coming?  Is  she  watching 
for  me?"  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  strained  his  gaze,  hoping  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  her.  But  no  dark,  gipsey  face,  no  graceful 
maiden  figure  was  to  be  seen,  no  white  kerchief  fluttered  from  the 
cabin  window  in  welcome. 

Somewhat  disappointed,  Thornton  rode  back  to  the  company, 
and  they  were  soon  filing  along  the  rough  road  which  led  to  St. 
Louis.  It  required  a  whole  day  to  take  possession  of  the  fortress, 
and  late  into  the  night  and  many  hours  the  following  day,  he  was 
obliged  to  listen  to  accounts  of  the  depredations  of  the  border 
league.  But  at  length,  mounted  on  a  powerful  black  steed,  which 
had  borne  him  on  his  recent  expedition,  he  spurred  to  the  back- 
woodsman's hut.  Evening  had  closed  in  when  he  left  his  horse 
in  the  care  of  a  man  he  had  known  when  he  was  in  the  neighbor- 
hood before,  and  hastened  off  to  the  cabin  on  foot.  Glancing  in 
at  the  window,  he  saw  that  Aunt  Mary  was  the  sole  occupant  of 
the  kitchen,  and  ventured  to  rap.  Mary  Lake  opened  the  door, 
and  immediately  recognized  him,  for  they  had  once  met. 

"And  Rose — where  is  she  ?"  eagerly  asked  Thornton,  after  the 
hurried  greeting  was  over. 

A  cloud  settled  on  Aunt  Mary's  pale  face,  and  the  young  man 
felt  that  something  was  wrong.  From  the  state  of  affairs  when 
he  left,  he  had  hoped  that  Rose  might  still  be  safe  in  her  father's 
home ;  but  now  a  thousand  vague  forebodings  thronged  up  before 
him. 

"  She  is  here  ?"  he  queried,  longing  and  yet  dreading  to  know 
the  truth. 

Aunt  Mary  shook  her  head. 

"  Come  in,  and  I  will  tell  you  all,"  she  said,  tremblingly.  "  I 
don't  expect  my  brother  will  be  back  till  quite  late." 

Thornton  entered,  and  Mary  pointed  him  to  a  chair,  but  he 
was  too  restless  to  sit  down.  The  woman  began  her  story,  telling 
him  of  the  stratagem  Le  Croix  had  employed  to  blind  his  eyes ; 
of  his  return  ere  Thornton  had  been  gone  a  week,  and  making 
preparations  for  an  immediate  marriage  ;  of  the  poor  girl's  suffer- 
ing, her  resolve  to  escape,  and  her  final  flight. 

"And  where  can  the  fugitive  be?"  cried  Thornton.  "Is  there 
no  clue  to  her  hiding-place  ?  Can't  you  direct  me  so  that  I  can 
find  her?" 

"No.  She  thinks  it  best  that,  situated  as  I  am,  I  shouldn't 
know.  One  of  her  friends  manceuvercd  to  give  me  the  informa- 
tion, that  though  she  had  once  been  discovered  by  Le  Croix  dur- 
ing her  absence,  she  was  then  safe." 

"Thank  God!"  said  Thornton.  "But  who  is  this  friend  of 
hers  ?" 

"A  keel-boatman,  who  helped  her  down  river  when  she  ran 
away." 

The  young  man  started. 

"  They're  generally  a  rough  set.  Do  you  think  him  a  person  to 
be  trusted  ?" 

"He  seemed  so,  and  then  Mike  is  with  her;  he  has  clung  to  her 
through  all  her  wanderings." 

"What!  Mike,  her  father's  chore-boy?" 


"  Yes — the  very  same." 

"  The  bruvc,  faithful  lad — blessings  on  him  !  He  will  be  as 
good  as  a  body-guard.  I  shall  be  easier  about  her  than  if  she 
were  alone.  But  I  shall  leave  no  means  untried  to  find  her. 
Meanwhile,  as  I  am  to  be  located  in  St.  Louis,  I  shall  hope  to  seo 
you  often.  Good-night !"  And  he  bowed  himself  out  of  the 
cabin. 

Business  connected  with  his  other  mission  called  him  further 
on,  and  it  was  with  a  heavy  heart  that  he  mounted  his  horse  and 
continued  his  journey. 


Spring  had  come,  bright,  balmy,  beautiful.  Clouds  of  green 
foliage  tossed  to  and  fro  in  the  bland  breezes  ;  the  dog-wood,  white 
with  bloom,  was  resplendent  as  a  bride  at  the  altar;  the  red-bud 
unfolded  its  delicate  peach-blossom  hues  ;  wild  vines  began  to 
weave  their  fairy-like  woof,  and  the  prairies  grew  purple  with 
spring  flowers. 

Clifford  Thornton  was  still  stationed  at  St.  Louis.  Reinforce- 
ments from  the  army  had  reached  him,  till  he  had  quite  a  force 
under  his  command ;  but  it  was  all  needed  to  carry  on  the  work 
for  which  they  had  been  sent  out.  The  border  league  yet  existed  ; 
depredations  were  frequent ;  but  alarmed  by  the  intelligence  of 
hostile  proceedings  agaiust  them,  the  marauders  became  more 
secret  in  their  villany.  However,  Thornton  and  his  men  had 
several  times  surprised  them,  rc-taken  the  plunder,  and  made 
some  prisoners ;  but  every  effort  had  thus  far  failed  to  wring  any- 
thing from  the  captives  with  regard  to  their  leaders  or  their  place 
of  rendezvous. 

And  Rose  ?  Had  the  young  man  learned  anything  more  of  her 
fate  than  Aunt  Mary  had  revealed  ?  No ;  though  he  had  tried  to 
gain  some  information,  his  endeavors  had  proved  utterly  fruitless. 
As  the  gallant  Captain  Thornton,  he  was  everywhere  flattered  and 
followed.  Bright  eyes  beamed  at  his  approach ;  red  lips  smiled  a 
welcome ;  fair  hands  beckoned  him  to  the  festal  dance ;  for  St. 
Louis  was  a  thriving  village,  and  the  society  already  beginning  to 
grow  gay.     But  for  a  time  he  held  himself  quite  aloof. 

At  length,  however,  as  he  was  riding,  one  morning,  through  the 
principal  street,  he  was  attracted  by  another  rider — a  lady.  She 
was  young  and  beautiful,  and  mounted  on  a  superb  gray  horso 
that  curvetted  and  arched  his  stately  neck,  as  if  proud  of  his  bur- 
den. There  was  queenly  grace  in  her  whole  bearing  as  she  rode 
on,  the  ample  folds  of  her  rich  blue  riding-dress  sweeping  down 
over  the  housings  of  her  steed,  and  a  soft,  foam-like  fall  of  plumes 
floating  from  her  jaunty  hat.  As  her  face  momentarily  turned 
toward  Thornton,  it  seemed  to  strike  some  chord  ot  memory,  and 
addressing  a  brother  soldier  at  his  side,  he  asked  : 

"  Who  is  she  ?" 

"What — the  splendid  woman  opposite?  She  may  think  herself 
complimented  by  having  aroused  even  a  transient  interest  in  tho 
invulnerable  Captain  Thornton.  Why,  she's  no  other  than  Miss 
Ambrose ;  if  yon  hadn't  been  such  a  hermit,  you  would  have 
known,  for  the  whole  town  is  ringing  with  her  name." 

Thornton  started,  for  he  remembered  the  dying  wish  of  his  noble 
commander. 

"Ambrose — Ambrose,  did  you  say?"  he  continued. 

"  Yes ;  Katharine  Ambrose,  the  belle  of  Mississippi,  a  most  eli- 
gible match,  for  she's  rich  enough  to  dissolve  her  ear-jewels  and 
drink  them,  it  she  wants  to,  like  a  certain  queen  we've  both  read 
about.  Her  father  belonged  to  a  good  stock,  but  he  wasn't  weal- 
thy. A  whimsical  old  uncle  left  her  his  estates  on  the  Fascagoula, 
and  well-filled  coffers  besides." 

"And  why  is  she  here  ?" 

"  O,  she's  visiting  a  friend,  who  has  married  a  young  lawyer  in 
St.  Louis — Esquire  Wharton." 

Clifford  Thornton  relapsed  into  a  thoughtful  mood ;  and  when 
the  toils  of  the  day  were  over,  drew  a  little  box  from  his  port- 
manteau, and  left  the  fort. 

[to  be  continued.] 

[Back  numbers  of  BaUou's  Pictorial  containing  the  previous  chapters  of  this 
story,  can  be  had  at  our  office  of  publication,  and  at  all  the  Periodical  Depots.] 


A  BOY'S  CRITICIS3I. 

We  have  rarely  seen  a  finer  comprehension  of  both  truth  and 
poetry,  than  that  which  is  given  in  the  following  anecdote.  It 
reminds  one  of  the  inspired  saying,  "  Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes 
and  sucklings,"  etc.  Let  men  say  what  they  will,  we  can  have  no 
grandeur  without  the  idea  of  God.  A  boy,  eleven  years  of  age, 
heard  his  mother  read  Lord  Byron's  address  to  the  sea,  beginning, 

"Koll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  ocean,  roll  I" 

and  listened,  in  breathless  attention,  while  she  read.  The  moment 
it  was  finished,  he  exclaimed,  "  It  is  very  grand,  indeed ;  but  how 
much  finer  it  would  have  been,  if  he  had  said,  at  the  close,  that 
God  could  measure  all  those  waters  with  the  hollow  of  his  hand!" 
The  unsophisticated  boy  missed  the  recognition  of  God.  He  felt 
that  there  was  atheism  latent  in  the  poetry.  God  was  ignored  ; 
and,  majestic  as  is  the  address,  it  is  intrinsically  low  in  the  esti- 
mate of  one  who  knows  that  truest  dignity  is  ever  found  in  con- 
nection with  the  infinite  I  AM.  Man's  littleness  is  aggrandized, 
when  linked  to  the  King  eternal,  immortal,  and  invisible. — 
Christian  Intelligencer. 


1NDESTRUCTJGBIUTY  OF  ENJOYMENT. 

Mankind  are  always  happier  for  having  been  happy ;  so  that  if 
you  make  them  happy  now,  you  make  them  happy  twenty  years 
hence,  by  the  memory  of  it.  A  childhood  passed  with  a  due  mix- 
ture of  rational  indulgence,  under  fond  and  wise  parents,  diffuses 
over  the  whole  of  life  a  feeling  of  calm  pleasure  ;  and,  in  extreme 
old  age,  is  the  very  last  remembrance  which  time  can  erase  from 
the  mind  of  man.  No  enjoyment,  however  inconsiderable,  is  con- 
fined to  the  present  moment.  A  man  is  the  happier  for  life,  from 
having  made  once  an  agreeable  tour,  or  lived  for  any  length  of  time 
with  pleasant  people,  or  enjoyed  any  considerable  interval  of  inno- 
cent pleasure  ;  which  contributes  to  render  old  men  so  inattentive 
to  the  scenes  before  them,  and  carries  them  back  to  a  world  that  is 
past,  and  to  scenes  never  to  be  renewed  again.— Sydney  Smztk. 
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HINDOO  FESTIVAL  DANCE. 

Tho  animated  scene  on  this  page  is  engraved  from  an  elaborate 
drawing  by  a  native  artist,  and  is  consequently  perfectly  reliable 
in  ovory  detail,  for,  as  is  well  known,  tin:  draught-uuenof  tho  East, 
tho  Hindoos  as  wull  as  tho  Chinese,  though  they  may  lack  creative 
talont,  are  noted  for  their  imitative  ability.  The  attitudes  of  tho 
dancers  in  this  scone  arc  not  very  graceful,  but  rather  remind  us  of 
those  in  tho  war-dancori  of  our  Sauk  ami  E*OX  Indians.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  dancers  here  represented  arc 
of  the  lower  class — the  Bayaderes  being  celebrated  for  their  graco 
and  elegance.  The  dancing  group  is  surrounded  by  musicians, 
and  by  grave-looking  priests.  The  English  have  never  interfered 
with  tho  amusements,  or  oven  tho  worship  of  the  Hindoos,  except 
whore  tho  latter  were  linked  with  atrocious  cruelties.  These 
national  characteristics  will,  perhaps,  disappear  in  process  of  ttmO, 
for  after  tho  suppression  oi  the  mutiny,  the   whole  country  will 


images  in  the  mind  of  the  believer.  The  nautch-girU  of  India 
are  selected  for  their  bOOUty  and  the  60*0  and  grttCefuTnOM  of  their 

movements.  When  they  dance  in  public,  they  ore  accompanied 
by  musicians  playing  Oil  a  Sort  Of  violin  and  guitar,  or  zitter.  The 
dances  require  great  attention,  from  the  dancers' feet  being  hung 

with  Hm  til  hells  which  act  in  concert  with  the  music.  Two  per- 
sons usually  perform  at  the  same  time,  and  pantomime  is  mingled 
with  it  as  they  express  love,  hope,  jealousy,  or  despair.  This  per- 
fectly corresponds  with  the  accounts  which  we  have  of  the  Moor- 
ish dances  introduced  into  Spain.  The  origin  of  dancing-girls, 
as  of  almost  every  other  immoral  custom  in  India,  i-  to  be  traced 
to  superstition  ;  there  are  attached  to  the  Indian  idols  women  who 

follow  this  profession.  In  many  pftrtS  ol  India,  mother-  dOTOtS 
their  most  beautiful  children  to  the  Bcrvice  ol  the  idol,  and  they 
are  trained  and  brought  tip  by  the  Brahmins  in  their  temples.  I" 
every  part  of  India,  nantCA-aancing  is  usual  both  in  the  religious 


Martin,  in  bis  work  on  Eastern  India,  bos  collected  every  particu- 
lar respecting  He  tells  us  that  in  Behar,  the 
uauteh-girls  are  five  or  six  in  a  set,  part  singing  and  part  dancing. 
At  I'atna,  there  arc  five  sett  of  dancer- — two  Hindoo  and  three 
Moslem.  All  the  native  princes  of  India  have  dancing  entertain 
ments,  and  eonridera  an;  often  given  to  this  class  ol 
persons.  These  entertainments  arc  within  doors,  and  accompa- 
nied by  every  accessory  of  luxury;  the  punkah  (a  huge  fan  of 
peculiar  construction)  is  kept  in  motion,  so  that  then-  i-  a  perpet- 
ual current  of  cool  air;  pistachio  nut*  and  salted  almonds  arc 
handed  about  among  the  guests.  The  choury,  from  the  tail  of  the 
Tartar  cow,  which  is  white  and  silky,  whips  away  the  flies;  the 
saloon  is  covered  with  a  marble  floor,  and  around  it  U  everv 
description  of  sofa  that  can  contribute  to  the  ease  of  the  visitor. 
It  is  noticeable  that  though  the  Upper  chuses  of  Quidostan,  Per- 
sia, Turkey  and  Egypt  are  passionately  fond  of  dancing,  it  w  only 


A    HINDOO    FESTIVAL    DANCE. 


probably  be  Anglicized.  The  dancing  depicted  here  takes  place 
in  the  open  air,  and  behind  may  be  seen  the  peculiar  architecture 
of  a  Hindoo  temple  with  its  superincumbent  pyramid.  "Dnara 
Saga,"  or  Gate  of  Heaven,  is  frequently  inscribed  at  the  entrance 
of  these  buildings,  but  an  intelligent  traveller  says  that  stealthy 
glances  at  a  horrific  group  of  diabolical  idols,  the  strange  forms 
and  the  unequal  and  lurid  flashes  of  light,  when  all  around  is 
darkness,  make  it  much  more  what  imagination  might  picture  as 
the  entrance  of  the  infernal  regions.  The  form  of  the  dome  in 
our  illustration  resembles  that  of  the  pyramids  of  Sakarah  in 
Egypt.  Prominent  in  the  religious  and  social  manners  of  the 
Hiudoos  we  find  the  Bayaderes,  or  nautch -girls,  whose  association 
with  the  religion  of  the  Hindoos  reminds  one  of  the  mysteries  of 
Paganism,  and,  if  any  one  characteristic  more  than  another  marks 
the  immense  elevation  of  Christianity  over  these  other  supersti- 
tions, it  is  the  complete  absence  of  whatever  may  produce  sensual 


and  private  life  ot  the  Hindoos.  In  the  early  times  of  the  East 
India  Company,  it  was  a  common,  and  in  fact  a  constant  practice 
of  the  civil  and  military  officers  of  the  company  to  have  nautch- 
dancers  at  their  entertain  men  ts,  but  of  late  years  this  has  fallen 
into  disuse.  Bishop  Hcbcr,  during  his  travels,  had  one  of  these 
entertainments  given  bv  a  native,  and  describes  the  performance 
as  being  monotonous  and  wearisome.  The  chief  part  of  the  mo- 
tion of  this  nautch-dancing  consists  in  drawing  up  and  letting  fall 
again  the  loose  white  sleeves  of  the  outer  garment,  so  as  to  show 
the  arm  as  high  as  the  elbow,  or  a  very  little  higher,  while  the 
arms  are  waved  backward  and  forward  in  a  stiff,  contracted  man- 
ner. The  dresses  of  these  women  are  rich,  as  the  bishop  informs 
us,  but  contain  such  an  enormous  quantity  of  scarlet  cloth,  petti- 
coats and  trowsers,  so  manv  shawls  wrapped  round  the  waists, 
and  such  multifarious  shirts  peeping  out  below  each  other,  as  to 
give  the  appearance  of  so  many  Dutch  dolls.     Mr.  Montgomery 


as  an  exhibition,  in  which  they  never  participate  themselves  ;  and 
Eastern  ambassadors  first  visiting  the  courts  of  Western  Europe, 
are  astonished  to  find  kings,  princes,  nobles  and  their  ladies 
mingling  in  the  dance.  Some  years  ago,  a  troupe  of  these  danc- 
ing-girls were  imported  from  India  into  England,  and  made  their 
appearance  on  the  stage  of  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  London,  thus 
giving  the  inhabitants  of  that  great  city  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
for  themselves  the  famous  Bayaderes  of  the  Eu-t,  about  whom  the 
Oriental  poets  had  written  so  much,  and  about  whom  so  many 
western  imaginations  had  gone  wild.  But  they  made  little  or  no 
impression.  Their  monotonous  gestures  and  slow  motions  con- 
trasted so  strongly  with  the  brilliant  style  of  the  French  opera 
dancers,  that  the  spectators  were  dissatisfied,  and  the  troupe  was 
soon  dismissed  for  want  of  attraction.  The  fact  is,  that  all  such 
entertainments  belong  to  the  locality  in  which  they  originated, — 
to  their  native  scenery  and  surroundings,  and  will  not  bear  change. 
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[Written  tor  Ballou'a  Pictorial.] 

ISEULT    OF    THE    ISLES. 

BT  FRANCES  P.  rEPPERELL. 

There  was  perhaps  in  those  good  old  times  of  tho  sixteenth 
century,  when  every  lady  was  perfection  and  every  lover  no  less 
than  a  knight,  no  more  beautiful  girl  than  Iseult,  our  heroine,  a 
native  of  the  islands  on  ihe  northwest  const  of  Britain.  Her 
father,  having  meddled  somewhat  too  adroitly  in  the  politics  of 
the  kingdom,  had  received  a  polite  banishment  in  shape  of  the 
governorship  of  these  sea-girded  nests,  and  having,  previously  to 
his  departure,  married  n  lady  of  the  south,  ho  endured  eighteen 
years  of  exile  ere  his  death.  Thus  it  happened  that  his  only  child, 
Iseult,  was  born  in  the  larger  island,  among  inhabitants  who  held 
her,  from  that  circumstance,  in  great  tenderness  and  veneration. 
Her  mother  had  died  at  her  birth,  and  nursed  by  the  hearty  wife 
of  a  fisher,  the  child  had  played  constantly  with  the  peasant  chil- 
dren, and  through  her  winning  ways  so  bound  the  hearts  of  his 
few  subjects  to  her  father  that  he  found  his  task  of  maintaining 
order  and  receiving  tuxes  light  enough  to  allow  him  much  time  to 
attend  to  the  education  of  his  daughter.  At  last  when  he  died,  it 
was  for  a  season  quite  impossible  to  convey  the  intelligence  to  the 
queen,  and  rallying  round  Iseult,  the  islanders  vowed  to  support 
her  gentle  rule  till  the  tempestuous  tides  should  lull  sufficiently  to 
allow  her  to  reach  the  mainland. 

There  was,  however,  among  them  a  young  man  of  energy  and 
ambition,  who  vowed  to  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  argued  that 
being  himself  an  islander,  he  of  course  knew  the  people's  needs 
better  than  any  stranger,  and  being  a  man,  was  of  course  fitter  to 
govern  than  any  girl ;  all  of  which  might  be  very  true,  yet,  as  it 
was  agreed  by  his  compatriots,  was  unnecessary  and  ungallant. 
But  when  Ervlan  hinted  that  even  should  his  endeavors  be  suc- 
cessful, Iseult  perhaps  need  not  leave  the  islands,  but  should  share 
with  them  his  care,  his  heart,  and  the  gubernatorial  mansion,  his 
words  were  received  with  such  shouts  of  derisive  laughter  as  told 
him,  sayis  ceremonie,  the  difficulty  of  the  task  he  proposed  himself. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  wars  of  the  regency  in  Scotland 
were  raging  with  vehemence,  and  the  English  court,  as  usual, 
were  ever  uppermost  in  the  melee  provoked  by  their  intrigues. 
A  hero  in  these  turmoils,  which  consisted  more  of  forays,  tres- 
passes, defials,  jocular  and  impudent  assaults  between  the  oppos- 
ing clans,  than  of  many  serious  battles,  was  Sir  Allan  Mor  de 
More,  who  was  heir  through  his  mother  to  the  great  possessions 
of  Dunloath  Crag,  an  island  in  the  southwest  of  Scotland,  and 
in  his  own  right  head  of  the  noble  house  of  his  name  in  England. 
Espousing  the  side  hostile  to  the  regent,  he  entered  into  its  spirit 
with  more  vigor  than  could  have  been  expected  from  one  so  gay 
and  genial  as  he,  and,  as  often  as  he  could  be  spared  from  his 
home  in  Kent,  tilled  the  Highlands  with  high-blown  peals  of  his 
reckless  valor  and  mischievous  excursions.  His  fine  physical  de- 
velopment admirably  fitted  him  for  the  part  he  played  in  that  cen- 
tury, and  perhaps  the  beauty  of  his  face  did  no  little  towards  se- 
curing him  countless  friends  who  trumpeted  his  praises.  He  had 
been  in  childhood  affianced  by  some  pre-contract  to  a  young  girl 
of  noble  parents ;  but  time  had  interposed  separation  between  the 
families  so  that  he  had  never  seen  his  destined  bride,  and  indeed 
did  not  even  know  her  name,  although  the  contract,  which  was  in 
those  days  nearly  as  binding  as  a  ceremony,  was  still  somewhere 
in  existence  among  the  family  parchments.  Being  a  young  man 
of  great  will,  he  had  no  intention  of  keeping  it  unless  he  should 
desire  to,  and  thus  had  never  troubled  himself  about  it. 

News  of  the  ill  health  of  the  governor  of  the  isles  had  reached 
England  some  time  before  his  death,  and  the  station  thus  to  be 
left  vacant,  which  afforded  great  devices  for  the  accumulation  of 
wealth,  was  at  once  coveted  by  troops  of  the  courtiers.  Sir  Allan 
Mor  de  More  had  never  dreamed  of  so  undesirable  an  abode  when 
his  sovereign  announced  to  him  that  on  the  death  of  the  present 
incumbent  he  was  brevetted  to  fill  his  place ;  but  nevertheless 
he  left  London  instantly,  and  proceeded  to  the  North,  where  he 
intended  to  await  the  old  governor's  demise. 

No  sooner  was  the  regent  aware  on  whom  the  decision  of  the 
English  government  was  fixed  and  of  Sir  Allan's  arrival  at  the 
Crag,  than  he  commenced  summoning  his  vassals  and  preparing 
sundry  methods  by  which  his  wary  enemy  might  be  entrapped. 
But  hardly  had  he  made  the  first  movement,  when  riding  through 
a  pass  with  a  band  of  retainers  one  evening,  he  was  met  bv  Sir 
Allan  aud  a  stronger  party  and  unwillingly  forced  to  accept  the 
pressing  invitation  of  the  latter  to  dine  and  breakfast  at  Dunloath 
Crag  Castle  ;  and  although  treated  while  there  with  every  possible 
mock  courtesy,  and  told  by  his  host  with  charming  frankness  all 
the  thousand  plots  which  he  had  deemed  utterly  secret  and  espec- 
ially unknown  to  Sir  Allan,  and  dismissed  in  the  morning  loaded 
with  thanks  for  the  favor  of  his  company  and  venison  of  Sir 
Allan's  own  preserves,  strange  to  say  he  only  felt  more  unmitiga- 
ted hatred,  and  resolved  sharper  revenge  for  the  pleasant  compul- 
sion that  had  been  exercised  upon  him. 

"  By  George  !"  said  Sir  Allan,  "  how  the  rascal  fumed  when  I 
told  him  every  private  passage  of  his  stronghold  !  He  carved  the 
pheasants  with  his  falchion,  and  set  his  diabolically  white  teeth 
as  if  he  had  been  carving  me  !  But  I  fancy  that  I  did  the  dis- 
secting !"  which  was  indeed  the  case  ;  for  so  completely  had  Sir 
Allan  riddled  his  plans  and  exposed  his  manoeuvres,  that  the  re- 
gent was  at  a  loss  whither  to  turn,  or  what  course,  whether  of  hos- 
tility or  feigned  friendship,  to  pursue. 

Meanwhile  the  emissaries  of  our  hero  were  diligently  at  work, 
and  during  this  very  time  when  the  islanders  believed  it  inexpe- 
dient to  attempt  reaching  the  mainland,  one,  at  the  peril  of  life, 
brought  word  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  vice-royalty ;  and  im- 
mediately collecting  his  followers,  Sir  Allan  stole  away  and  suc- 


ceeded in  embarking  without  notifying  the  regent.  Violent  storms 
were  now  beating  the  edges  of  the  islands  and  lashing  the  sea  into 
dreadful  commotion,  the  tides  confusing  all  pilots,  ran  higher  be- 
tween wild  channels  made  by  gaps  and  jags  of  rock  than  they 
had  ever  been  known  to  do,  and  the  storms  blowing  them  fre- 
quently a  day's  distance  in  the  wrong  direction,  caused  a  passage, 
otherwise  easy  to  be  accomplished  in  a  day  and  a  half,  to  extend 
itself  over  a  week.  The  boats  had  all  been  separated  in  the  first 
night,  and  so  it  chanced  that  Sir  Allan  and  those  with  him  were 
the  earliest  to  land  on  the  coveted  coast. 

Night  was  just  setting  in  with  the  long  sheets  of  rain  and  wind 
that  had  grown  familiar,  when  dragging  their  battered  shallop  into 
a  cove,  Sir  Allan  led  the  way  up  a  steep  ascent  to  where  from  far 
above  the  lights  of  Iscult's  tower  glimmered  over  the  vexed  sea. 
She  was  sitting  alone  in  her  inner  hall,  illumined  only  by  the  fit- 
ful firelight  and  such  flashes  as  were  now  and  then  shed  in  by  the 
servants  passing  the  door  with  their  kindled  torches.  The  room 
was  panelled  with  oak  till  the  lofty  carvings  became  indistinguish- 
able in  gloom.  She  sat  in  a  low  chair,  over  whose  back  was  thrown 
her  mantle  of  silver  cloth,  on  the  surface  of  which  was  lavishly 
embroidered  the  most  gorgeous  frosty  flowering  conceivable ;  and 
gazing  into  the  flickering  fire  whose  restlessness  only  served  to 
display  her  sad,  quiet  beauty,  she  was  entirely  unconscious  of  the 
stirring  in  the  hall  or  the  arrival  of  guests,  till  being  suddenly 
made  aware  of  the  fact,  when  she  rose  with  a  start,  threw  the  sil- 
ver mantle  over  her  black  dress,  and  with  the  long  golden  hair 
falling  down  her  shoulders  just  as  it  had  escaped  from  its  fillet  of 
gems,  she  entered  the  outer  hall  to  greet  her  guests,  which  she  did 
with  graceful  cordiality,  raising  the  sad  large  C}res,  in  whose  dark 
depths  slept  purple  pansy  tints,  with  unaffected  sincerity  to  his 
face.  Sir  Allan  was  touched  at  once.  Never  in  all  his  wander- 
ings through  various  courts  and  countries  had  he  seen  anything 
like  this  pensive  beauty,  and  taking  her  hand,  he  received  her  wel- 
come with  a  manner  almost  brotherly  in  its  tenderness,  and  which 
alone  assured  her  of  protection. 

"  I  shall  be  happy  in  delivering  the  seals  of  my  father's  office," 
said  she,  "that  they  will  be  received  by  so  gallant  a  gentleman 
and  one  concerning  whom  I  have  so  often  heard  him  speak  voluble 
praises,  as  Sir  Allan  Mor  de  More." 

"  Indeed,  Lady  Iseult,  I  think  we  boast  some  kindred  blood  in 
our  veins,"  he  responded. 

"  Hardly  more  consanguinity  than  a  friendship  of  our  ancestors 
would  constitute,"  she  answered,  smiling  ;  "  but  we  now  and  then 
hear  of  the  life  led  by  those  at  home,  and  so  my  father  has  listened 
to  accounts  of  }rou,  sir." 

"  We  also  are  told  stories  so  delightful  as  to  seem  fabulous.  I 
too,  as  well  as  all  England,  have  heard  something  of  the  beauty 
of  the  queen  of  the  isles,  and  rejoice  while  holding  her  hand,  that 
rumor  has  fallen  far  behind  reality.  Believe  me,  at  the  court 
there  arc  not  less  suitors  for  her  hand  than  her  station  !" 

"Ah!"  she  laughed,  "you  pay  me  in  my  own  coin.  So  far, 
good.  I  think  we  may  be  friends.  But  since  we  are  not  at  Lon- 
don, and  dwell  as  it  were  inisled  in  an  atmosphere  separate  from 
the  world,  let  us  at  least  adopt  customs  suiting  the  unsophisticated 
region,  and  drop  our  compliments  with  our  court  robes."  After 
which  lengthy  speech  she  blushed  so  prettily  that  Sir  Allan  covet- 
ed his  neighbor's  blush,  aud  was  fain  to  content  himself  with 
kissing  her  little  hand. 

At  once  established  in  amicable  relations,  Sir  Allan  did  not  for 
a  month  or  more  seek  other  abode  than  that  proffered  by  her  hos- 
pitality in  the  stack  of  towers  forming  the  vice-royal  mansion ; 
and  when  at  the  expiration  of  such  time  he  mentioned  his  inten- 
tion of  starting  a  rival  establishment  in  some  ruins  a  mile  away, 
which  could  be  easily  refitted,  she  begged  him  take  no  such  step, 
since  as  soon  as  the  weather  permitted  she  should  leave  the  islands 
and  go  to  her  friends  in  the  south  of  England. 

"  Then  I  shall  lose  you  ?" 

"  I  fear  you  will,"  was  the  reply,  whose  smile  perhaps  hid  a  sigh. 

"  God  grant  me  then  an  eternity  of  rainy  weather,  southeast 
winds  and  tempestuous  seas  !"  he  answered,  looking  at  her. 

It  is  the  great  moralist,  satirist,  and  withal,  genial-hearted  man, 
who  inquires,  when  two  young  people,  with  nothing  better  to  do, 
meet  daily,  and  constantly  ride,  drive,  and  walk  together,  and  fol- 
low congenial  pursuits  by  the  hour — what  happens  1  Infallibly 
they  fall  in  love.  And  Sir  Allan  hod  walked  with  Iseult  formiles 
around  the  coast,  making  acquaintance  by  her  with  all  his  new 
subjects,  had  hunted  through  the  great  unhewn  forests  by  her  side 
and  ran  down  the  game  in  her  sight,  had  boated  her  on  rare  oc- 
currences of  sunshiny  days  to  the  surrounding  islands,  had  sat 
with  her  long  evenings  over  the  bountiful  fire,  listening  to  recitals 
from  her  wild,  secluded,  but  not  eventless  life,  in  turn  relating 
vividly  amusing  or  dreadful  scenes  of  his  own  adventures  ;  daily 
had  he  seen  her  making  merry  with  her  maidens,  nightly  conduct 
the  household  prayers.  Smiles,  evidently  so  long  strangers,  had 
again  come  back  and  wreathed  her  face ;  and  he  who  had  laughed 
when  his  brother  knights  were  caught  in  the  toils  of  the  syren, 
who  had  withstood  actual  assault  from  lip,  eye  and  voice  of  the 
fairest  women  in  Christendom,  now  felt  himself  in  great  danger  of 
going  over  to  the  enemy.  In  vain  he  struggled  with  this  weak- 
ness, it  grew  every  day,  and  when  at  the  end  of  several  weeks  he 
perceived  suddenly  that  a  singular  reserve  had  spread  over  Iseult's 
manner,  mingled  with  a  dash  of  her  old  melancholy,  he  felt  it 
must  have  utterance.  They  had  known  one  another  like  old  and 
warm  friends  now  for  full  two  months;  they  had  heard  of  each 
other  for  a  much  longer  time.  I  think  even  spinster  ladies  would 
admit  that  a  sufficient  period  had  elapsed  for  "forming  an  attach- 
ment." The  winds  were  growing  westerly  and  warm  again,  and 
clear  skies  had  already  begun  to  bend  above  the  rocky  isles.  Sir 
Allan  and  the  Lady  Iseult,  in  a  little  skiff,  were  piloting  round 
the  shores,  battling  against  the  stream  far  up  dark,  deep  caverns, 


and  shooting  out  again  joyous  and  free  with  the  current,  lying 
idle  in  the  broad  offing,  and  gay  in  the  delicious  sunshine,  drifting 
hither  and  thither  wherever  the  tides  drew  them.  The  sunset  was 
already  flaming  overhead  ere  Sir  Allan  dared  trust  his  fate  to  his 
lips.  At  once  Iseult  seemed  to  perceive  what  he  would  say,  for 
unconsciously  her  face  grew  grave,  her  words  fewer,  her  glance 
more  broken. 

"Stay,"  said  he,  bending  so  as  to  look  into  her  eyes,  "stay — 
smile  again  and  I'll  not  say  it !" 

"  You  have  no  need,"  replied  she,  without,  however,  smiling. 

"  You  mean,  Iseult,"  he  exclaimed,  "that  I  may  speak  how  I 
love  you,  that  I  may  tell  how  you  have  so  grown  into  my  soul 
that  I  could  not  tear  you  thence  without  tearing  my  life  with  it, 
that  I  may  wait  breathless  to  hear  you  also  tell  of  love,  aud  thrill 
me  with  a  touch,  that — " 

"  That  I  also  love  !"  she  answered,  in  a  voice  whose  very  cold- 
ness told  the  control  in  which  it  was  held ;  "  that  I  also  die  with 
passion,"  she  said,  freeing  it,  her  pale  face  breaking  into  a  bril- 
liant smile,  while  she  extended  her  arms  as  if  to  receive  him ;  but  " 
in  an  instant,  recovering  her  first  manner,  she  waved  him  back- 
ward with  her  hands,  and  dropped  them  despairingly  to  her  side. 
"I  needed  to  say  it,  my  friend,  in  justice  to  you,"  she  continued, 
"  never,  never  can  I  be  yours,  and  therefore  never  any  man's  :  for 
I  have  been  affianced  since  my  birth,  in  truth  the  wife  of  another — " 

"Iseult!" 

"Do"  not  speak.  My  father  feared  lest  if  I  knew  to  whom  I 
was  bound  I  should  hate  him,  therefore  I  was  not  to  look  at  the 
parchment  telling  his  identity  till  I  should  have  been  an  orphan  a 
year,  or  some  necessity  for  so  doing  should  arise.  Since  you 
came,  I  forgot  till  lately — and  then  I  did  not  dare.  He  will  come 
for  me ;  but  I  do  not  even  know  his  name." 

"  Great  God  !  why  do  we  live  !  I  too  am  bound  by  some  pre- 
contract. I  spurn  it !  What  boots  an  idle  flourish  of  the  pen  by 
those  who  could  never  foresee  this  moment  ?  I,  for  one,  break  it ! 
And  you,  Iseult,  my  love'?" 

"Alas!  alas!  I  promised  him  dying  that  I  would  keep  his 
word  for  him." 

"  Iseult,  let  us  hasten  and  read  it  together.  I  also,  I  have  said, 
was  affianced.     Who  knows  but  we  may  be  the  same1?" 

"  No,  no ;  he  spoke  often  of  you,  but  of  my  husband  never !" 

They  had  been  struggling  up  one  of  the  dark  grots  while  speak- 
ing, making  great  progress  through  the  vehement  strength  spent 
by  Sir  Allan  in  his  emotion.  He  stood  erect  in  the  slender  craft, 
his  eyes  glowing  in  the  gloom,  his  features  indistinct,  his  frame 
borrowing  from  the  place,  hour,  and  thought,  something  so  gigan- 
tic and  magical  that  she  was  half  afraid.  Suddenly,  with  a  sharp 
turn,  he  brought  the  prow  round,  and  like  an  arrow  they  shot 
down  the  stream  and  out  into  the  froth  and  eddy  of  the  cove,  and 
ncaring  the  mooring-place  they  landed.  The  evening  planets 
already  hung  above  them,  no  sound  disturbed  the  silence. 

"One  moment,  my  darling,"  said  he,  catching  her  in  his  arms. 
"  Since  if  you  are  not  mine  eternally,  I  may  at  least  carry  this 
memory  with  me  through  life,  be  mine  one  instant."  And  press- 
ing her  to  his  heart  with  a  silent,  breathless  kiss,  he  released  her, 
and  they  wound  together,  hand  in  hand,  up  the  cliff. 

Scarcely  had  they  entered  the  hall,  when  the  domestics  gath- 
ered, with  several  of  his  own  followers,  who  had  arrived  shortly 
after  himself,  proclaimed  the  presence  of  some  unusual  affair,  and 
2)enctrating  the  group  which  opened  for  them,  they  beheld  one  of 
those  minstrels  who  obtain  a  livelihood  by  wandering  from  shore 
to  shore  with  their  songs  and  stories.  He  carried  what  might  bo 
a  few  harp-strings  and  ballads  in  a  little  wallet  slung  round  his 
neck ;  a  long  cloak  wrapped  him,  and  though  tattered,  gray  locks 
hung  round  his  face,  the  hands  which  held  his  harp  aloft  were 
those  of  a  young  and  strong  man.  He  commenced  singing  an- 
other rude  chant  as  the  two  entered ;  but  Iseult,  after  gazing  a 
few  moments,  motioned  him  to  cease,  and  pointed  to  the  door. 

"  Enough  masquerading  for  to-day,  Ervlan,"  she  said.  "  If 
you  arc  in  the  employ  of  the  regent  of  Scotland,  go,  with  what 
you  have  collected  !" 

The  harper,  gathering  up  his  implements,  departed  in  haste, 
and  Iseult  and  Sir  Allan  sought  the  closet  of  the  viceroy.  With 
trembling  hands  she  turned  the  key  in  its  wards  and  unlocked  the 
door.  The  room  was  dusty  and  close,  but  some  one  had  evident- 
ly been  there  before  them.  Eagerly  she  ran  forward,  lifted  down 
the  little  casket  which  she  knew  contained  her  marriage  contract, 
and  opened  it.  A  smothered  cry  burst  from  her  ashen  lips.  It 
was  empty  ;  some  one  had  stolen  the  parchment !  Who  but  Erv- 
lan ?  With  what  intensity  she  had  suffered  was  only  told  when, 
with  a  long,  broken  sob,  she  fell  senseless  into  Sir  Allan's  arms. 

The  next  day  Sir  Allan  did  not  see  the  Lady  Iseult,  but  hastily 
despatching  a  trusty  friend  who  should  seek  his  own  contract  in 
the  family  achives,  he  determined  to  await  his  return.  He  was 
standing  in  the  afternoon  on  the  shore  watching  the  last  gleam  of 
the  little  sloop  that  was  fast  disappearing  from  sight ;  soon  it  was 
entirely  gone,  and  lost  in  thought  he  paced  to  and  fro  till  sudden- 
ly roused  by  a  hand  laid  heavily  on  his  shoulder.  A  long,  red 
streamer  had  been  idly  flapping  an  hour  or  more  from  a  sharp 
crag  above  unnoticed  by  him ;  it  was  the  signal  of  the  secret 
arrival  of  the  regent,  whom  he  had  long  expected.  Looking 
round,  Sir  Allan  Mor  de  More  beheld  his  evil  face  with  numerous 
men  at  arms  behind. 

" Trapped  at  last,  I  flatter  me!"  cried  the  regent.  "Now  I 
shall  return  the  compliment  of  my  visit  to  Dunloath  Crag  Castle." 

"No  more  than  turn  and  turn  about !"  said  Sir  Allan,  gaily, 
seeing  it  useless  to  resist. 

"Ay!  but  this  is  the  last  turn,  remember!"  scoffed  the  other; 
and  at  the  word  his  followers  seized  and  bound  the  hands  of  the 
unfortunate  knight,  and  thrusting  him  into  a  boat  that  lay  hard 
by,  pushed  it  towards  one  of  the  strong  currents,  and  with  double 
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impetus  sent  it  oorless  and  soilless  out  to  boo.  "  Food  Cor  fishes  ! 
Wb  have  seen  the  last  of  him,"  cried  the  regent,  with  an  oath. 

"Turn  an  ho  will,  ho  cannot  re-torn !" 

tying  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  Sir  Allan  calmly  waited  till  it 
should  double  u  little  capo  who.su  high  rocks  would  obscure  it  an 

instant  from  their  sight.  When  it  again  floated  into  riewwu  Sir 
Allan  in  it !  Such  a  doabt  never  crossed  the  minds  of  those  who 
were  observing  it. 

Meanwhile,  Isoult  had  summoned  nil  her  strength  in  order  to  en- 
dure these  unexpected  blows,  and  Imd  risen  fully  resolved  to  call 
upon  her  islanders  for  Ervlan's  punishment,  when  u  great  noisa  of 
clarions  and  harps  at  the  gates  announced  the  arrival  of  messen- 
gers from  abroad,  by  their  attire  and  Bpoech  Scotch,  who  present- 
ed hera  letter  from  the  regent.  That  personage,  having  takon 
his  observations  since  arriving,  satisfied  that  he  had  destroyed  his 
rival,  ami  still  ignorant  of  Ervlnn'a  pretensions,  decided  to  re- 
main privately  on  the  island,  and  lend  vassals  who  should  appear 
to  have  come  from  him  in  Scotland,  with  an  ofl'cr  of  his  heart 
and  hand,  and  who  should  return  with  her  answer  apparently  in 
the  same  direction,  lie  knew  thut  if  successful  it  would  give  him 
the  place  he  sought  far  more  effectually  than  any  other  method. 
And  if  she  should  not  care  to  accept  his  proposal  ?  The  regent 
never  once  imagined  such  a  contingency. 

Of  course  it  is  needless  to  say  how  Iseult  received  this  token  of 
his  highnOSS's  Inclination,  nor  how  without  entering  into  any  de- 
tail she  quietly  denied  him  what  she  found  it  impossible  to  give 
Sir  Allan.  What  had  become  of  her  lover  she  could  not  ascer- 
tain, since  even  if  he  could  escape  from  the  perilous  position  in 
which  we  left  him,  it  would  be  fur  his  advantage  to  say  nothing 
about  it.  Thus  day  after  day,  long  and  sad,  crept  by  and  brought 
her  no  word  of  him,  or  indeed  of  cither  Ervlan  or  the  regent. 
The  anger  of  the  latter  when  he  found  himself  rejected  it  would 
bo  vain  to  describe  ;  and  since  he  had  not  a  sufficient  number  with 
him  to  allow  seizing  the  vice-royalty  by  storm,  he  was  obliged  to 
continue  in  concealment  and  despatch  a  groom  who  should  order 
a  regiment  to  his  assistance.  But  here  another  tempest  inter- 
vened ;  for  these  islands  were,  and  are,  the  bulwarks  of  Britain 
against  the  power  of  the  northwest  seas,  and  full  three  weeks 
elapsed  before  the  groom  left.  But  our  earlier  friend,  Ervlan,  had 
already  reached  the  Scotch  shore  and  was  wandering  vainly  round 
to  waylay  the  regent  in  his  dominions,  while  these  things  were 
happening.  Weary  at  last  of  the  unsuccessful  search,  he  was  on 
the  poiut  of  returning,  with  the  documents  which  he  bore,  when 
ho  met  the  groom,  who  had  just  arrived.  To  him  he  revealed 
his  perplexity,  aud  was  accordingly  informed  of  his  highness's 
whereabouts.  Two  days  after  found  Ervlan  on  the  island  again, 
walking  up  and  down  a  ledge  of  beach  with  the  regent. 

'•  What  is  it  then  that  you  demand  ?"  inquired  the  latter. 

"Nay,  my  lord,"  returned  the  obsequious  Ervlan,  "I,  in  truth, 
demand  nothing.  I  merely  represent  that  your  highness  will  find 
it  unpleasant  and  impossible  to  reside  in  these  islands,  and  will  of 
necessity  appoint  a  steward.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  all  their 
resources,  and  could  easily  extort  for  you  a  far  larger  revenue 
than  ever  the  old  governor  raised.  I  ask  only  to  be  allowed  to  do 
it.     I  have  a  document  which  I  obtained,  at  least,  which — " 

"  Which  you  stole  !"  suggested  the  regent. 

"  All's  fair  in  war,  my  lord.  It  is  the  marriage  contract  of  the 
Lady  Iseult.  I  cannot  read,  nor  can  I  write,  so  I  do  not  know  to 
whom  she  is  bound.  You,  my  lord,  can  perhaps  do  both.  I. 
know  at  least  that  it  is  not  to  me.  You,  with  a  dash  of  your  pen, 
could  blot  out  one  name  and  insert  mine,  and  the  thing  is  done." 

"  I  do  not  sec,"  said  the  regent,  "  how  that  will  affect  the  case." 

"  In  this  way,"  replied  Ervlan.  "  I  know  she  so  respects  the 
contract  that  she  would  not  break  it  though  it  bound  her  to  a  fiend. 
Should  I  marry  her,  as  with  this  alteration  I  could  not  fail  to  do, 
she  fuses  her  claim  in  mine.  It  puts  Mor  de  More  entirely  aside," 
— the  regent  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  tell  him  how  completely 
that  was  done  already — "and,"  continued  Ervlan,  "I  bind  my- 
self to  be  but  your  steward,  instead  of  entire  viceroy,  as  I  might 
easily  be." 

"And  this  daughter,  this  Iseult,  is  she  a  Tartar?"  inquired  the 
regent. 

"  She  is  an  angel !"  answered  Ervlan,  devoutly. 

"And  where  is  tins  parchment  ?" 

"I  have  it  not  about  me,"  replied  Ervlan,  with  a  great  lie. 

"  Come  then  again  to-morrow,"  commanded  the  regent,  "  and 
wo  will  confer  further  on  the  affair."    And  so  they  separated. 

During  the  month  that  had  thus  dragged  away,  Iseult  had 
grown  thinner  and  paler  in  her  suspense.  Rumors  of  Sir  Allan's 
fate,  as  also  of  the  regent's  presence  on  the  island,  had  reached 
her  ear,  though  now  and  then  messages  reassured  her,  while  say- 
ing in  a  quick,  unexplained  whisper,  "  Fret  not,  sweet  heart,  all 
will  be  well !"  But  of  tiie  fifty  who  bad  accompanied  the  regent, 
Borne  half  dozen  men  had  kept  constant  watch  over  the  lady's 
movements;  and  on  the  evening  after  the  conversation  with  Erv- 
lan, his  highness,  who,  when  lie  obtained  possession  of  the  instru- 
ment, intended  substituting  his  own  name  where  Ervlan  had  sug- 
gested a  different  alteration,  ordered  these  gentlemen  to  remove 
the  Lady  Iseult  from  her  tower  and  hide  her  in  a  great  crevice  of 
the  island,  at  the  same  time  appointing  an  old  hag  to  maintain 
special  guard  over  the  future  queen  of  Scotland,  for  all  his  ma- 
noeuvres tended  toward  the  crown.  When  Iseult  was  missed,  the 
islands,  the  hovels,  crags  and  hills  were  at  once  ransacked  for  her 
by  the  stout-hearted  peasantry,  who  so  suddenly  without  cause  or 
knowledge  had  found  themselves  the  centre  of  snch  turmoil.  It 
was  speedily  known  that  she  was  not  with  Sir  Allan ;  no  one 
believed  that  any  accident  had  befallen  her,  all  conjectured  some 
fonl  play.  The  next  day  at  the  appointed  hour  Ervlan  met  the 
regent  and  surrendered  to  him  the  document. 

"Now  tell  me  what  you  have  done  with  her,"  he  said. 


"  Willi  whom  '" 

'■  Willi  the  Lady  Escaltl"  answered  the  incipient  Lord  Ervlan, 
w  Iffa  hauteur. 
The  regent  surveyed  him  with  a  boi  tennis  laogb. 
"  Don't  rash  your  head  shoal  it,"  laid  bo.  "  She1   ufo  enough." 
"  One  thing  more.     Where  i*  Sir  Allan  .Mor  de  Morel" 
The  r<'gi"iil\  i-ye-i  Hashed  triumphant  hatred. 

"  He's  drowned  as  deep  as  Pharaoh  !"  be  cried. 

"  Who  drowned  him  ?  '  demanded  Ervlan. 

"I  did!"  he  returned,  between  hi-*  teem,  mumping  hid  foot  in 

the  yielding  Mind. 

Ervlan  was  after  all  little  but  u  simple  islander.  For  a  false- 
hood or  a  theft  be  was  at  your  service,  bnl  murder  was  hardly  in 

his  line.     Too  kind-hearted  for  that,  he  revolted  from  thi 
before  him. 

"  Stop,  wretch/'  he  cried,  springing  at  the  regent.  "  Give  me 
hack  the  parchment ;  it  is  none  of  yours." 

"Too  late,  young  man,"  was  the  cool  reply  ;■  and  had  the 
islander  been  a  jot  less  active,  the  Scotch  falchion  would  have 
cleft  him  in  halves  ;  and  at  the  motion  the  whole  body  of  his 
guard  poured  out  from  the  rocks  behind  and  surrounded  the  un- 
happy youth. 

But  from  his  cradle  Ervlan  had  climbed  these  steeps,  walked 
the  edges  of  the  precipices  and  leaped  from  peak  to  peak  amid  the 
wildest  winds  and  darkest  storms  with  the  agility  of  a  mountain 
goat.  Now,  he  whirled  himself  round  a  half  score  of  times, 
dashed  through  the  throng  like  lightning,  and  while  each  High- 
lander turned  bewildered  to  look  for  him,  he  was  far  above  them, 
clambering  up  the  abrupt  face  of  the  smooth  rock  where  not  one 
of  them  would  dare  follow  him.  The  regent  stood  still  with  the 
valued  document  in  his  hands,  though  without  looking  at  it,  while 
he  considered  what  hud  best  be  done.  Nevertheless,  Ervlan  con- 
tinued Ills  progress,  and  having  reached  the  summit  of  the  ascent 
on  that  side,  slid  slowly  down  the  other  way  into  the  black  water 
of  the  little  bay.  Diving  with  velocity,  he  rose  far  distant,  up 
within  the  mouth  of  a  great  cave  where  a  dozen  waterfalls,  plung- 
ing from  immense,  broken  heights,  mingled  their  dash  and  roar 
together.  Clinging  to  a  sharp  point  that  projected  above  the  sur- 
face, he  paused  to  take  breath,  and  raising  himself  till  he  could 
step  upon  it,  he  boldly,  by  means  of  other  jags  that  had  been  worn 
by  the  action  of  the  water,  walked  up  the  brow  of  the  waterfalls 
till  clear  daylight  began  to  steal  in  upon  him ;  for  this  was  one  of 
the  many  places  where  the  constant  crash  of  a  stormy  ocean  had 
abraded  the  main  foundation  of  the  island  into  a  vast  arch,  con- 
cealing further  in,  some  almost  inaccessible  retreat.  Above  Erv- 
lan now  was  a  square  of  sky,  around  on  every  side  shelving  walls 
of  slimy,  slippery  rock;  it  was  like  looking  up  from  the  bottom 
of  a  giant  well ;  the  great  forest  hanging  on  one  side  of  the  edge 
against  the  sky,  seemed  only  a  fringe  of  dainty  fern ;  one  peak 
alone  rose  sharp  and  distinct  far  above  the  others,  and  a  hundred 
feet  from  its  summit  a  tiny  shelf  protruded,  as  if  from  some  small 
cave.  Here  Ervlan  judged  the  regent  had  hidden  Iseult.  The 
waters  shooting  and  bubbling  up  from  the  other  side  of  the  island 
filled  the  place  full  of  roar  and  spray  as  they  dashed  down  round 
him  in  countless  cataracts  to  meet  the  ocean,  and  a  stray  sea-bird 
wheeled  slowly  down  from  its  nest  in  the  crevices  and  struck  its 
unfrigktened  wing  against  iiis  face.  The  only  standing  place 
there  he  occupied.  To  trust  himself  to  the  torrent,  thus  endeav- 
oring to  reach  the  foot  of  the  crag  beneath  the  little  shelf,  would 
have  been  certain  death ;  perhaps  the  regent  knew  of  some  safe 
and  secret  path  up  this  wall,  he  knew  of  none.  He  waited  a  mo- 
ment till  he  could  discern  two  minute  female  figures  standing  on 
the  shelf,  one  old  and  stooping,  the  other  perhaps  young,  erect 
and  fearless,  with  long  hair  blowing  in  the  wind.  He  crumbled  a 
piece  of  the  stone  at  his  feet,  and  flung  it  up  to  attract  their  atten- 
tion. But  although  that  failed  he  perceived  that  they  saw  him. 
"He  is  gone!  he  is  lost!  he  is  dead!"  shouted  Ervlan,  then, 
making  a  trumpet  of  Ins  hands,  "  Sir  Allan  Mor  de  More  is 
drowned !" 

The  breeze  flung  down  to  him  the  faint  sound  of  a  shriek  from 
the  younger,  smothered  as  it  was  by  the  old  hag's  hand,  and  in  an 
instant  he  saw  her  reel  and  fall  down  upon  the  floor  of  the  beet- 
ling ledge.  Quickly  turning  he  retraced  his  steps,  without  per- 
ceiving that  another  tall  figure,  standing  in  a  niche  of  the  stony 
wall,  had  watched  the  whole  scene  and  now  followed  him.  In 
silence  Ervlan  dived,  in  silence  the  other  followed,  and  when  they 
both  rose,  dripping  and  breathless,  the  other  rewarded  Ervlan 
by  confronting  him.  The  cry  that  rose  to  his  white  lips  died  at  a 
motion  from  the  other;  for  this  occurrence  had  not  required  fif- 
teen minutes,  and  the  regent  was  just  turning  from  his  meditation, 
and  entering  the  stony  pass  that  led  to  his  own  place  of  conceal- 
ment. "  Now,"  said  his  highness,  seating  himself,  "  we  will  ex- 
amine this  famous  covenant,"  and  he  proceeded  to  read  its  title  : 
"  The  contract  of  marriage  between  Iseult,  countess  of — "  Per- 
haps in  all  the  world  there  was  not,  as  the  regent  knew  to  Ins  cost, 
a  merrier  laugh  than  that  of  Sir  Allan  Mor  de  More ;  and  at  this 
moment  it  came  ringing  peal  after  peal  through  the  lofty  pass, 
while  wet  as  if  just  risen  from  the  watery  grave  to  which  the  re- 
gent had  sent  him,  he  stalked  before  the  band  and  their  leader. 
The  hands  of  the  would-be  murderer  dropped  powerless,  suffer- 
ing the  parchment  to  float  to  the  ground,  while  his  eyes  in  fright 
and  surprise  almost  started  from  their  sockets.  Sir  Allau  stooped 
and  picked  it  up. 

"  Ah,  my  kind  lord/'  said  he,  with  an  assumed  gayety  of  man- 
ner, "one  good  turn  deserves  another."  And  turning  on  his 
heel  he  departed,  leaving  everything  as  when  he  entered,  or  rath- 
er, as  one  might  have  imagined,  suddenly  petrified,  with  the 
laugh  and  jest  still  upon  their  lips  and  in  their  stony  eyes. 

Not  long  before,  Sir  Allan's  messenger  had  placed  in  his  hands 
his  own  contract,  and  now  having  secured  them  both,  he  threw 


off  the  long,  clinging  cloak  and  quickly  fought  the  fields  above, 
where  h  words  bad  need 

to   p.;  Of  hlS 

safety,  and  bringing  |  of  rope  they  followed  him  where 

he  hurried  to  the  spot    behind    the    lofty  peak    half  way  up 

Ut-v,  though  they  coold  no*,  ice  it,  be  knew  was  the  shelf  of  rode 
with  it*  previous  tn.a-.iirr.  'litis  back  of  the  |H:ak  ascended,  with 
a  (-light  slope,  KOUie  tWO  hundred  feet  SOOTC  the  group  OH  the  field 

at  its  base  ;  ami  tying  one  of  the  longest  ropes  round  his  waist, 
the  other  end  of  which  the  islanders  held,  Sir  Allan  commenced 
the  hazardous  undertaking  of  climbing  this  [>eak  and  lowering 
himself  from  the  opposite  ride  in  order  to  secure  Iseult.  There 
was  scarcely  a  point  on  which  to  Kl  hi*  foot  or  steady  hi*  hands, 
into  inch  polish  had  the  rains  of  many  thousand  years  washed 
this  eminence.  IJut  never  pausing,  be  struggled  tirelessly  on,  till 
be  stood  on  the  extreme  verge,  a  ridge  not  a  foot  long  and  almost 
us  sharp  as  a  knife.  Letting  himself  cautiously  down,  he  un- 
clasped his  hands,  and  for  the  fir*t  time  mwuug  elowly  over  the 
profundity  of  space  without  footing  or  other  Stay  than  that  given 
by  a  slender  rope,  which  drew  its  length  out  crcukingly  as  if  saw- 
ing asunder  with  every  fre«h  oM-illation  above  the  boiling  ; 
The  rope  contained  three  strands  ;  suddenly  one  snapped  and 
twisted  itself  down  towards  him.  He  glanced  upward  only  in 
time  to  see  the  second  separate  and  give  way.  Nothing  hut  a  sin- 
gle strand  sustained  him,  while  far  from  touching  the  shelf  with 
his  feet,  he  was  vibrating  over  the  dreadful  gulf  beneath,  and 
though  sufficiently  lowered  could  barely  reach  it  with  his  hands. 
Nevertheless,  with  a  great  effort,  for  of  course,  hanging  BO  in  the 
void,  he  had  no  point  of  resistance,  be  threw  himself  upon  it  and 
unloosed  the  broken  cord  from  bis  waist,  which,  as  the  peasants 
no  longer  felt  any  weight  attached,  they  instantly  drew  np,  and, 
after  one  or  two  fruitless  attempts,  succeeded  in  following  by  a 
stouter  line  of  braided  ropes.  He  had  caught  Iseult  in  his  em- 
brace on  the  first  instant,  and  now  securing  the  second  rope  round 
both  their  waists,  lie  bound  her  to  him  in  strong  double  knots,  and 
giving  the  signal  they  were  instantly  drawn  up. 

"  Wait  patiently,"  said  Sir  Allan  to  the  bewildered  hog,  who 
had  ineffectually  striven  to  interpose  and  to  push  him  from  the 
shelf,  "I  will  return  for  yon."  And  in  a  moment  she  saw  them 
spinning  far  oat  overhead,  while  continually  striking  the  shelving 
cliff  with  feet  and  hands  to  prevent  bruising  against  it. 

Ere  many  minutes  he  had  again  reached  the  topmost  point,  and 
seizing  it,  he  threw  himself  with  his  burden  across  it,  and  poising 
an  instant  while  those  below  drew  in  the  rope,  slid  down  its  steep 
face  as  if  it  had  been  iec.  Once  more  on  terra  firma,  he  unbound 
Iseult,  gave  her  into  the  hands  of  her  friends,  and  seizing  another 
rope  quickly  made  the  second  ascent.  Looking  over,  he  saw  the 
regent,  followed  by  his  men,  winding  up  some  inner  way,  of  which 
the  hag  had  probably  taught  him,  for  all  the  islanders  were  cer- 
tainly ignorant  of  it.  Nevertheless,  she  seemed  now  in  great 
fright,  crying : 

"You  need  not  come  down  again.  Throw  me  the  rope,  d'vo 
hear  f  I  can  make  it  all  right.  He  will  kill  me  if  he  can  reach 
me,  that  I  let  her  go." 

Sir  Allan  did  as  she  said  ;  and  just  as  the  islanders  began  draw- 
ing her  np  the  regent  gained  the  spot.  She  was  hardly  an  inch 
beyond  his  grasp,  and  leaping,  enraged,  that  he  might  seize  and 
satisfy  his  vengeance  upon  her,  he  caught  her  feet.  In  the  first 
instant  of  his  fun-  he  would  not  release  it,  in  the  next  it  was  too 
late.  Tho  woman  was  strong  and  vigorous,  the  regent's  grasp 
like  iron.  But  it  could  not  long  endure.  She  waited  till,  quito 
free  of  the  shelf  beneath,  they  swung  over  the  uninterrupted  space, 
when  with  a  sharp,  unexpected  thrust  she  loosed  the  limb  from 
his  hold.  The  dreadful  fate  of  the  wretched  man,  as  he  fell  with 
a  loud  cry  downward,  Sir  Allan  did  not  trust  liimself  to  see  ;  the 
splash,  if  there  were  any,  was  drowned  in  the  perpetual  tumult 
beneath.  A  breathless  interval  more,  and  they  both  stood  safely 
amid  the  joyous  group  below.  Without  a  syllable,  the  old  hog 
stalked  off. 

"  Once,  when  she  was  young  and  handsome,"  said  Ervlatf,  who 
had  just  joined  them  from  some  peering  place  among  the  rocks, 
and  who  evinced  a  laudable  desire  of  friendliness  with  the  powers 
that  were,  and  "  still  be  Vicar  of  Bray,"  "  the  regent  of  Scotland, 
then  young  and  handsome  too,  came  to  these  isles,  and  was  her 
lover.  He  left  her,  small  blame  to  him.  I've  heard  my  mother 
tell  about  it  often." 

"And  what  then,  Ervlan?"  asked  one. 

"  What  then,  eh  V  returned  he.  "  She's  just  had  her  revenge, 
I  trow.     There's  no  regent  of  Scotland  now ! ' 

But  Iseult  did  not  hear  his  words,  for  inviting  the  islanders  to 
follow  and  be  feasted  at  the  tower,  Sir  Allan  had  already  taken 
her  in  all  haste  thither.  Once  more  within  the  inner  hall,  he  seat- 
ed her  on  her  low  chair,  and  took  the  parchment  from  his  doublet. 

"  There  is  your  contract,  my  darling,"  said  he.  "  This  is  mine. 
Let  us  read  the  names  of  our  affianced." 

She  hastily  ran  her  eyes  over  its  contents,  while  her  cheeks 
flushed  and  her  crimson  lips  laughed. 

"  Allan  Mor  de  More !"  she  said. 

"Iseult!" 

Through  the  rest  of  the  scene  let  us  draw  our  pen.  The  reader 
who  has  ever  been  similariv  situated  will  know  how  to  pardon  its 
omission.  And  if  anv  one  is  curious  to  follow  the  after  life  of 
these  happy  lovers,  they  will  find  in  Brittan's  "  Pages  of  English 
Splendor,"  article  XC  V-,  a  full  and  authentic  account ;  thus  being 
enabled  to  judge  for  himself  whether  in  their  winter  palaces  of 
the  south,  or  in  the  regal  magnificence  maintained  by  them  during 
hunting  seasons  at  Dunloath  Crag  Castle,  or  on  summer  jaunts 
to  the  vice-royalty  of  the  Sea  Islands,  where  Ervlan,  with  a  rosy, 
peasant  wife,  was  their  steward,  Sir  Allan  and  the  Lady  Iseult 
Mor  de  More  were  the  happiest. 
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SKETCHES  OF  PERTH  AMBOY,  NEW  JERSEY. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  R.  L.  Midgley  for  the  series  of  original 
drawings  made  for  us  upon  the  spot,  from  which  the  engravings 
on  this  and  the  succeeding  page  have  been  prepared.  They  make 
us  acquainted  with  some  very  interesting  features  and  memorials 
of  the  flourishing  town  of  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J,,  around  which 
cluster  many  interesting  historical  associations.  Perth  Amboy 
stands  at  the  head  of  Raritan  Bay,  and  at  the  mouth  of  Raritan 
River,  about  25  miles  from  New  York.  It  is  situated  in  Perth 
Amboy  township,  on  the  left  or  north  bank  of  the  Raritan  River, 
and  at  the  south  end  of  Staten  Island  Sound,  about  two  miles 
northeast  of  South  Amboy,  where  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Rail- 
road connects  with  steamboats  running  to  and  from  New  York. 
The  harbor  is  good  and  accessible.  The  village  contains  four 
churches,  one  academy,  a  lock  factory  and  a  stoneware  potteiy. 
The  shipping  of  the  port,  June  30,  1852,  amounted  to  an  aggre- 
gate of  26,410  tons,  enrolled  and  licensed,  of  which  20,583  tons 
were  employed  in  the  coast  trade,  and  4759  tons  in  steam  navi- 
gation. During  the  year  eight  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  burthen 
of  1273  tons,  were  measured.  It  was  incorporated  in  1784.  The 
population  is  about  2000.  The  first  picture  in  the  set  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  monument  of  Abraham  Clark,  one  of  the  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  It  is  not  in  Perth  Amboy, 
but  in  Rahway,  seven  miles  distant,  but  as  it  is  visible  from  the 
former  place  we  have  introduced  it  into  this  series.  It  is  a  hand- 
some obelisk  of  American  marble,  surrounded  by  an  iron  railing. 
The  name  of  Clark,  surrounded  by  a  curve  wreath  of  oak  and 
laurel,  occupies  a  cast  iron-place.  The  inscription  reads  as  fol- 
lows : — "Abraham  Clark,  born  at  Rahway,  N.  J.,  February  15, 
1728,  died  September  16,  17 — ."  The  second  picture  is  a  view  of 
the  Boys'  Seminary,  Perth  Amboy,  a  neat  structure,  pleasantly 
situated,  and  surrounded  by  shrubbery  and  trees.  It  is  a  very 
well  conducted  institution,  originally  founded  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Woodbridge,  and  in  this  school  many  graduates  have  gone  forth, 
well  qualified  to  adorn  every  walk  of  life.  The  next  picture  rep- 
resents the  old  Episcopal  church,  erected  1721,  and  pulled  down 
1852,  much  to  the  regret  of  antiquarians.  It  was  a  solid,  substan- 
tial edifice,  without  any  pretensions  to  architectural  beauty,  but  a 
thousand  endearing  associations  were  interwoven  with  its  fabric. 
Our  engraving  is  an  accurate  representation  of  the  venerable  edi- 
fice, long  a  time-honored  landmark,  replete  with  historical  remin- 
iscences, but  now  swept  away  by  the  strong  hand  of  improvement, 
and  yielding  to  a  more  becoming  but  far  less  interesting  structure. 
The  old  Episcopal  church  stood  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  over- 
looking Prince's  Bay,  the  end  of  Staten  Island,  and  Riddle's 
Grove,  while  afar  off  it  commanded  a  view  of  the  Highlands 
marking  the  "Narrows,"  beyond  which  rolls  the  deep-heaving  sea. 
Within,  the  high-backed  seats  and  gilded  sounding-board  attested 
its  age,  while  the  marble  slabs  on  each  side  of  the  pulpit  perpetu- 
ated the  memory  of  those  who  had  adorned  this  house  of  God. 
Many  a  scene  both  of  peace  and  war  had  this  old  building  wit- 
nessed. Within  its  shade  a  trench  was  dug  among  the  graves, 
during  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  from  thence  the  sharp  practice 
of  an  eighteen  pounder,  brought  from  New  Brunswick  in  a  bag- 
gage wagon  under  cover  of  night,  caused  a  British  brig  of  war  to 
cut  her  cable  and  put  to  sea,  but  not  until  her  heavy  shot  had  re- 
peatedly bored  the  church,  and  splintered  the  old  gray  tombstones 
which  surrounded  this  sacred  edifice  of  other  days.     We  present 
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herewith  a  sketch  of  one  of  those  mutilated  gravestones.  What 
is  left  of  the  inscription  reads  as  follows  : — " — M.  Brymni  o  LV. 
voyages — the  merchant  service  between  the  ports  of  New  York 
and  London,  approved  himself  a  faithful  and  fortunate  command- 
ed— of  integrity  and  benevolence.  He  lived  a  singular  example 
of  pietv  and  resignation  to  God  ;  lie  died  an  amiable  pattern  XIV., 
July  A.  C,  MDCCIXXII.  ictatiB  LXXVIII— "  When  the  Brit- 
ish had  possession  of  this  city  they  stabled  their  horses  in  this 
church,  just  as  they  made  a  riding-school  of  our  Old  South.  A 
huge  mound  in  the  rear  marks  the  spot  where  the  bodies  of  the 
Hessians  were  buried.  Not  far  off  stands  the  residence  of  the 
British  governor,  a  large  and  beautiful  structure  even  now,  the 
court  house,  with  its  floors  deeply  dented  by  the  butts  of  muskets, 
and  discolored  by  dark  stains,  the  old  English  custom  house,  still 
solid  and  strong,  and  the  long,  many-windowed  barracks  erected 
by  the  British  for  their  troops.  Indeed  the  whole  of  this  part  of 
the  country  abounds  with  interesting  mementoes  of  the  times  that 
tried  men's  souls.  We  wish  that  we  had  more  of  the  mnemonic 
records  of  the  past,  these  tangible  records  of  our  heroic  days. 
When  we  reflect  upon  the  power  they  possess  upon  the  mind  of 
carrying  it  back  to  the  century  that  has  elapsed,  of  awaking  glow- 
ing patriotic  feelings,  we  feel  that  it  is  desecration  to  level  a  single 
old  monument  so  long  as  it  resists  the  hand  of  time.  Why  could 
not  the  old  church  of  Perth  Amboy  have  been  permitted  to  stand  ? 
Was  its  condition  dangerous,  or  was  it  sacrificed  merely  to  -the 
love  of  novelty  ?  If  merely  to  secure  a  more  beautiful  edifice,  we 
must  say  that  the  sacred  love  of  beauty  was  in  this  case  mis- 
placed. The  associations  connected  with  the  old  building  were 
worth  all  the  pleasures  imparted  by  the  new — it  would  have  been 
better  even  to  have  put  up  with  inconveniences  than  to  have  oblit- 
erated a  time-honored  relic.  But  what  is  past  is  past.  Let  us 
hope,  however,  that  the  considerations  we  have  urged  may  save 
other  old  buildings  on  which  Innovation  looks  with  evil  eye. 
There  is  the  old  Episcopal  church  in  Cambridge,  where  Washing- 
ton worshipped,  hard  by  the  elm  where  he  first  drew  Ids  sword  in 
the  service  of  his  country.  Should  that  venerable  edifice  be 
swept  away  or  remodelled,  we  should  feel  as  if  we  had  lost  an  old 
friend  or  suffered  the  mutilation  of  a  limb.  Our  series  closes  with 
a  landscape  view  sketched  from  Perth  Amboy.  On  the  left  are 
the  landing  and  entrance  to  Biddle's  Grove,  and  on  the  right  of 
the  picture,  in  the  distance,  is  the  profile  of  the  south  end  of  Sta- 
ten Island.  The  second  picture  on  the  next  page  is  a  view  of 
the  Pagoda,  Clifton  Park,  Staten  Island,  drawn  ex- 
pressly for  us  by  Mr.  Hill,  and  a  gay  and  sparkling 
picture  it  is.  The  Pagoda  is  a  very  attractive  resort, 
and  visited  by  thousands  of  the  dusty  and  heated  cit- 
izens of  New  York  during  the  summer  season.  Each 
steamboat  then  goes  freighted  with  a  crowd  of  eager 
beings,  thirsty  for  the  fresh  air  and  green  woods  ot 
this  little  paradise,  and  it  possesses  the  charm  for  the 
New  Yorkers  of  combining  excitement  with  the 
pleasure  of  change,  as  scarce  a  day  passes  without  a  S 

visit  from  some  military  company,  whose  music  swells  ^M 

and  echoes  among  the    trees,   and  whose    brilliant  ^  --JH 

uniforms  and  glittering  arms  are  contrasted  by  the  ^31P 

cool  green  foliage.     The  effect  of  military  music  and         jJ^ISsEBm 
evolutions  under  such  circumstances  is  greatly  en-  -^   - 

hanced.  There  are  fast  folks  and  faster  teams  in 
abundance,  while  the  park  contains  a  hundred  acres 
of  hill  and  dale  for  those  who  prefer  quiet  walks  and 
sylvan  shades.  Here  ever  and  anon  the  loiterer  sur- 
prises a  party  of  young  people  engaged  in  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  dance,  or  a  picnic  group  ministering  to 
the  tastes  of  the  palate.  There  is  also  an  ice-cream 
and  refreshment  saloon,  which  is  patronized  in  no 
niggardly  manner. 

SPONGE  FISHING  IN  CUBA. 

The  fine  soft  sponge  of  Syria,  the  Spongia  usitalis- 
sima  {which  is  that  used  for  the  toilet),  and  the  tine 
soft  sponge  of  the  Archipelago,  which  is  merely  an- 
other variety  of  the  preceding,  are  the  three  kinds  of 
sponges  most  in  esteem ;  but  there  are  also  the  fine 
hard  sponge,  called  Greek  sponge,  employed  for  do- 
mestic purposes,  the  Syrian  light-colored  sponge 
called  Venetian  sponge,  which  its  extreme  lightness 
and  the  regularity  of  its  form  maintain  in  great  es- 
teem ;  and  then,  lastly,  the  gelatine  sponge,  and  the 
brown  Barbary  sponge,  called  also  the  Marseilles 
sponge,  and  many  others  which  need  not  be  enumer- 
ated, although  all  have  their  utility.  The  seaboard  of  the  island 
of  Cuba  is  of  great  extent,  for,  according  to  M.  Humboldt,  it  very 
nearly  equals  that  of  England.  In  many  parts  these  pretty  shores 
are  covered  at  some  distance  from  the  land  with  the  common 
species  of  sponge,  the  fishing  of  which  constitutes  a  fruitful 
source  of  employment  to  the  inhabitants.  The  preparations  for 
the  extraction  of  this  useful  substance  are  neither  very  difficult 
nor  very  costly.  One  or  two  stout  canoes,  a  few  long  poles  fur- 
nished with  iron  shods,  a  drag  strong  enough  to  stand  the  wear 
and  tear  of  the  coral  bottom,  and  to  detach 
the  sponges  with  which  it  is  strewed,  arc 
the  principal  implements  with  which  the 
fishermen  have  to  provide  themselves.  Then 
comes  the  dwelling,  which  it  is  necessary 
to  construct  often  on  a  completely  deserted 
part  of  the  coast,  and  whicli  is  sometimes 
built  upon  a  platform  set  upon  stakes  at  a 
height  from  the  ground.  The  little  green 
huts  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Cuba, 
known  by  the  name  of  bohios,  seem  to  have 
served  as  a  model  for  the  simple  shelter 
which  the  Cuban  fishermen  provide  them- 
selves. Three  poles  tied  together  at  the 
top  and  forming  a  cone,  a  few  green 
boughs  intertwined  between,  a  pyramidical- 
shaped  roof,  ornamented  with  foliage,  com- 
pose the  little  habitation  in  which  these 
industrious  people  live.  And  the  same 
element  which  yields  them  a  living  also 
provides  them  with  food  in  abundance, 
for  the  different  kinds  of  fish  whicli  are 
caught  in  those  waters  form  a  delicious 
article  of  diet.  As  may  be  supposed  from 
the  nature  of  their  calling,  these  men  arc 
a  bold,  hardy  race,  capable  of  bearing  a 
great  amount  of  fatigue  and  exposure. 
Their  trade,  however,  is  very  precarious, 
and  their  labors  are  often  but  poorly  re- 
warded, although,  on  the  other  hand,  some 
of  them  have  been  known  to  make  con- 
siderable fortunes.  It  is  sometimes  curious 
to  note  how  often  those  whose  employments 
are  supposed  to  be  quite  unthrifty,"  by  en- 
terprise and  frugality  make  them  not  only 
productive  hut  lucrative. — Magazin  Pit- 
toresque. 


THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE. 

I  am  not  able  to  recollect  whether  it  was  on  this  or  some  pre- 
ceding day,  that  the  greatest  and  most  solemn  debate  was  had  on 
the  question  of  independence.  The  subject  had  been  in  contem- 
plation for  more  than  a  year,  and  frequent  discussions  had  been 
had  concerning  it.  At  one  time  and  another  all  the  arguments 
for  it  and  against  it  had  been  exhausted,  and  were  become  famil- 
iar. I  expected  no  more  would  be  said  in  public,  but  that  the 
question  would  be  put  and  decided.  Mr.  Dickinson,  however, 
was  determined  to  bear  his  testimony  against  it  with  more  for- 
mality. He  had  prepared  himself  apparently  with  great  labor 
and  ardent  zeal,  and,  in  a  speech  of  great  length,  and  with  all  his 
eloquence,  he  combined  together  all  that  had  before  been  written 
in  pamphlets  and  newspapers,  and  all  that  had  from  time  to  time 
been  said  in  Congress  by  himself  and  others,  He  conducted  tho 
debate  not  only  with  great  ingenuity  and  eloquence,  but  with 
equal  politeness  and  candor,  and  was  answered  in  the  same  spirit. 
No  member  rose  to  answer  him,  and  after  waiting  some  time  in 
hopes  that  some  one  less  obnoxious  than  himself,  who  had  been 
all  along  for  a  year  before,  and  still  was  represented  and  believed 
to  be  the  author  of  all  the  mischief,  would  move,  I  determined  to 
speak.  It  has  been  said  by  some  of  our  historians  that  I  began 
by  an  invocation  to  the  god  of  eloquence.  This  is  a  misrepresen- 
tation. Nothing  so  puerile  as  this  fell  from  me.  I  began  by  say- 
ing, that  this  was  the  first  time  of  my  life  that  I  had  ever  wished 
for  tho  talents  and  eloquence  of  the  ancient  orators  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  for  I  was  sure  that  none  of  them  ever  had  before  him  a 
question  of  more  importance  to  his  countrymen  and  to  the  world. 
They  would  probably,  upon  less  occasions* than  this,  have  begun 
by  solemn  invocation  to  their  divinities  for  assistance;  but  the 
question  before  me  appeared  so  simple  that  I  had  confidence 
enough  in  the  plain  understanding  and  common  sense  that  had 
been  given  me,  to  believe  that  I  could  answer  to  the  satisfaction  oi 
the  House  all  the  arguments  which  had  been  produced,  notwith- 
standing the  abilities  which  had  been  displayed  and  the  eloquence 
with  which  they  had  been  enforced.  Mr.  Dickinson,  some  years 
afterward,  published  his  speech.  I  had  made  no  preparation  be- 
forehand, and  never  committed  any  minutes  of  mine  to  writing. 
But  if  I  had  a  copy  of  Mr.  Dickinson's  before  me,  I  would  now, 
after  nine  and  twenty  years  have  elapsed,  endeavor  to  recollect 
mine.  Before  the  final  question  was  put,  the  new  delegates  from 
New  Jersey  came  in,  and  Mr.  Stockton,  Dr.  Witherspoon,  and 


BOYS     SEMINARY   AT   PERTH   AMBOY. 


Mr.  Hopkinson,  very  respectable  characters,  expressed  a  great 
desire  to  hear  the  arguments.  All  was  silence ;  no  one  would 
speak ;  all  eyes  were  turned  upon  me.  Mr.  Edward  Rutledge 
came  to  me  and  said,  laughingly,  "Nobody  will  speak  but  you 
upon  this  subject.  You  have  all  the  topics  so  ready,  that  you 
must  satisfy  the  gentlemen  from  New  Jersey."  I  answered  him, 
laughing,  that  it  had  so  much  the  air  of  exhibiting  like  an  actor 
or  gladiator,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  audience,  that  I  was 
ashamed  to  repeat  what  I  had  said  twenty  times  before,  and  I 
thought  nothing  new  could  be  advanced  by  me.  The  New  Jersey 
gentlemen,  however,  still  insisting  on  hearing  at  least  a  recapitula- 
tion of  the  arguments,  and  no  other  gentleman  being  willing  to 
speak,  I  summed  up  the  reasons,  objections  and  answers  in  as 
concise  a  manner  as  I  could,  till  at  length  the  Jersey  gentlemen 
said  they  were  fully  satisfied  and  ready  for  the  question,  which 
was  then  put  and  determined  in  the  affirmative. — Diary  of  John 
Adams. 


LOUIS  PHILIPPE  AND  SISMQNDI  THE  HISTORIAN. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans,  afterwards  King  Louis  Philippe,  received 
me  (2Sd  April,  1824)  with  much  politeness,  bade  me  sit  down 
beside  him,  expressed  his  regret  at  the  shortness  of  my  stay,  and 
his  hope  that  my  next  visit  would  be  longer.  He  then  at  once 
opened  upon  me  on  the  subject  of  politics,  my  impressions  of 
France,  and  the  excesses  towards  which  the  country  was  suffering 
itself  to  be  drawn.  I  was  unwilling  to  go  too  far  with  him  in  his 
own  direction  on  these  topics,  and  so  did  not  much  encourage  the 
conversation.  I  remarked,  however,  that,  after  representing  a 
republic  as  the  opposite  extreme  to  the  present  system,  and  equal- 
ly impracticable,  he  said  that  the  universal  tendency  was  towards 
elective  chiefs ;  that  Washington,  Napoleon,  Bolivar,  had  given 
examples  which  would  necessarily  be  followed,  and  that  the  time 
would  come  when  the  executive  power  would  become  entirely 
elective,  and  the  principle  of  hereditary  right  be  abandoned.  He 
then  spoke  warmly  on  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment,  a  re- 
form which  I  think  much  less  important  than  hundreds  of  others 
more  urgent.  We  talked  on  this  matter,  on  innovations  in  gene- 
ral, on  the  causes  of  increase  in  crime,  on  economical  questions, 
on  Large  holdings,  on  inheritance  in  equal  shares,  on  forests.  His 
opinions  for  the  most  part  are  taken  at  second-hand  from  the 
English  whigs,  without  much  examination,  I  would  say  with  little 
precision,  but  a  good  deal  of  confidence.  I  do  not  think  him  a 
man  of  distinguished  intellect,  but  his  conversation  is  easy  and 
tolerably  brilliant,  which  is  saying  a  good  deal  for  a  prince. — 
Fragments  of  Sismondi's  Diary  and  Correspondence  recently  published. 
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MUTILATED    GRAVESTONE. 


A  SWEDISH  DINNER  PARTY. 

A  servant  announced  dinner  as  wo  were  sitting  in  the  drawing- 
room,  ami  another  opened  the  doors  from  the  great  hall  into  the 
dining-saloon.  All  stand  a  moment  by  the  table,  with  hands  fold- 
ed ;  then,  with  the  usual  olieisance,  we  take  our  seats.  Two  or 
three  servants  are  in  waiting;.  There  is  very  little  formality  and 
no  display — a  pleasant  family  tahle — the  ladies  not  in  full  dress. 
A  preparation  of  sour  milk  and  a  soup  is  handed  first  to  caeh  to 
choose  from,  then  fish,  a  kind  of  sturgeon,  then  quails  and  pan- 
cakes, and  another  dish  of  meat  already  carved.  Only  one  kind 
of  wine  is  passed.  The  children  sit  at  the  table  witli  their  gover- 
ness ;  our  hostess  the  countess  is  a  most  affectionate,  careful  mother. 
The  conversation  at  table  is  almost  entirely  in  French  or  German, 
the  company,  as  usual,  using  the  language  of  the  guest,  even  for 
their  own  intercourse.  The  German  lady,  who  has  so  kindly  been 
my  chaperon  thus  far,  talks  to  rac  in  under  tone  of  the  society  of 
Sweden.  "The  ladies  arc  shut  within  their  cliques  too  much," 
she  says;  "they  do  not  see  enough  of  the  world,  and  one  does  not 
find  the  spirit  of  humanity  enough  among  them.  To  me  the  air  is 
close  among  them.  They  speak  languages,  and  they  read,  but  they 
have  not  many  thoughts,  and  it  is  hard  to  interest  them  in  any- 
thing— still  they  are  sufficiently  amiable."  We  spoke  of  the  mo- 
rality of  the  higher  classes.  She  thought  there  had  been  a  great 
improvement  since  the  accession  of  Curl  John  (Bernadotle).  The 
old  French  indifference  and  sensuality  had  much  passed  away, 
under  the  citizen-king  and  his  family.  "  Yet  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  leichtshm  (laxity)  among  the  young  men.  I  have  seen  such  for- 
tunes wasted  among  them  !"  At  the  close,  according  to  the  usual 
custom,  we  stand  a  moment  for  silent  thanks,  and  then  go  care- 
lessly to  the  drawing-room,  where  each  shakes  hands  with  the 
hostess,  and  thanks  her.  Coffee  is  served  up,  and  we  chat  and 
listen  to  music,  until  a  walk  is  proposed.  The  grounds  are  singu- 
larly poor  and  formal  for  such  property,  the  main  attention  evi- 
dently being  given  to  the  crops.  As  is  universal  with  the  gentry, 
there  are  outhouses,  and  orangeries,  and  wall-fruits.  The  peach  and 
apricot  will  sometimes  ripen  here  against  a  wall.  On  returning 
to  the  drawing-room  at  six  o'clock,  fruit  is  served — grapes,  peaches 
and  melons.  We  are  called  to  supper  at  eight  o'clock.  The 
countess  makes  tea,  and  we  each  eat  a  little  bread  and  butter  and 
cheese,  standing;  then  sit  down,  and  one  or  two  light  dishes  are 
handed  by  a  servant — pancakes  and  a  dish  of  milk.  No  one  takes 
more  than  one  cup  of  tea.  It  should  be  noted,  now  that  I  am 
cataloguing  small  customs,  that  this  is  almost  the  only  table  in 
Sweden  where  I  have  seen  salt-spoons,  or,  at  dinner,  finger-glasses. 
While  we  are  eating,  the  children  come  around,  bid  us  each  good 
night,  and  are  taken  off  by  a  servant — their  little  rosy  faces  quite 
melancholy  at  the  cruel  word,  "  bed-time." — "  The  Norse  Folk," 
by  C,  L.  Brace. 


REMEDY  FOR  IIYDROPIIOffl  \. 

When  any  person  if*  bitten  by  a  marl  dug,  if  the  skin  or  Beth  i* 
wounded,  in  the  Brat  place  cleanse  the  wound  very  carefully, 
BCT&pirjg  it  with  the  back  of  a  knife  without  cutting  away  any  part 
of  it,  unless  it  be  BO  rent  and  torn  that  it  cannot  be  united  ;  then 
WOlh   and   buthe   the    wound  with  wine  and  water,  or  brandy  and 

water,  with  the  addition  of  b  little  salt.  The  wound  being  thus 
cleansed,  take  of  rue,  sago  and  field  daisies,  both  leaves  and  Bow- 
ers, of  each  us  much  a«  you  ran  lift  with  tin-  ends  of  your  linger*, 

which  in  sufficient  for  one  person  and  one  wound  ;  the  quantity  of 
the  doi  iei  may  be  doubled.  Take  also  a  convenient  quantity  of 
eglantine  or  sweet  brier,  and  of  Spanish  or  French  scorzonera; 

chop  the  rOOtJ,  especially  those  of  the  eglantine,  very  small,  and 
add  five  or  six  good-sized  cloves  of  garlic.  Prist  beat  the  roo1  of 
the  eglantine  with  the  sage  in  a  mortar,  and  afterwards  add  all  the 

rest  of  the  ingredients,  with  a  spoonful  of  bay  salt,  or  double  the 
quantity  of  the  best  tabic  sail,  beating  them  together  in  the  same 
mortar  to  a  mash,  part  of  which  must  be  applied  as  a  poultice  to 
the  wound,  and  bound  on  carefully  till  the  following  day.  If  Un- 
wound be  deep,  poor  |0mG  Of  the  juice  of  the  nuudi  into  it.  This 
done,  pour  hall'  a  glaiB  of  wine  on  the  remaining  part  of  the  ma>h, 
which  will  amount  to  about  two  ounces ;  work  them  together  in 
a  mortar,  and  squeeze  them  through  a  linen  cloth,  giving  the 
Strained  liquor  to  the  patient  to  drink  fasting,  ordering  him  after- 
wards to  waah  his  mouth  with  wine  and  water.  He  is  to  abstain 
from  eating  for  three  hours  afterwards.'  "  This  potion  presort 
the  heart  from  the  venom,  and  prevents  the  ill  effects  of  the  poison, 
if  it  has  already  seized  on  that  vital  part."  Persons  have  been 
Cured  after  they  had  had  two  fits  of  hydrophobia.  Thifl  receipt 
was  first  made  public  in  Foictiers,  in  France,  in  1650.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  scrape  and  wash  the  first  day;  but  you  must  repeat  the 
application  of  the  poultice,  and  renew  the  dose  of  the  potion  at 
least  nine  days  together ;  neither 
of  which  can  be  neglected  without 
extreme  danger.  If,  at  the  end  of 
nine  days,  the  wounds  are  not  per- 
fectly cured,  dress  them  as  simple 
wounds,  and  the  patient  may  be 
allowed  freely  to  converse  with  his 
friends — which  he  ought  not  to  do 
before  nine  days  have  expired — 
more  especially  if  he -has  been  bit- 
ten long  before  the  application  of 
the  remedies !  All  the  above  men- 
tioned ingredients  are  common 
except  scorzonera,  which  is  a  spe- 
cies of  goat's-beard,  having  a  root 
covered  with  bark,  and  is  an  ex- 
cellent remedy  against  all  venom- 
ous bites.  Transfusion,  in  the 
last  stage,  says  Mr.  Neil,  must  be 
tried,  though  it  even  should  prove 
an  unsuccessful  experiment.  Mr. 
Bruce  Neil,  however,  remarks 
that  the  parts  should  be  freely 
washed  with  a  strong  solution  of 
chloride  of  zinc,  eau  de  luee  and 
water,  or  spirits  and  water;  and 
that  the  patient  (should  hydropho- 
bia ensue)  should  be  blooded  to 
the  extent  of  nine  or  ten  ounces  ot 
blood — the  same  quantity  to  be 
taken  from  the  arm  of  a  robust 
and  healthy  person,  being  injected 
in  the  veins  of  the  former.  Mr. 
N.  adds  that  the  patient  should  be 
kept  free  of  all  excitement  for 
some  time ;  and,  in  order  to  allay 
the  general  excitement  of  the 
brain,  and  the  irritability  of  the 
nervous  system — as  fear  is  suppos- 
ed to  plav  an  important  part  in 
producing  this  distressing  malady 
— the  patient  should  be  made  to 
take  the  following  medicine  for 
some  days  : — Camphor  julep,  7  drachms  ;  infusion  of  rhubarb,  5 
drachms ;  tincture  of  henbane,  30  drops ;  snb-carbonate  of  potash, 
10  grains;  mix  for  one  dose.  To  be  repeated  twice  or  thrice  a 
day,  particularly  the  last  thing  at  night.  This  prescription  has 
proved  very  favorable. — Records  of  Medical  Science. 


GREAT  BRITAIN  OB  THE  WORLD'S  MAP. 

We  see  two  little  spots  huddled  up  into  a  corner,  awkwardly 
shot  off  to  a  ride,  u  it  were,  facing  the  great  sea,  on  the  very 
rerge  and  lip  of  the  great  waste  of  waters,  with  nothing  outside  of 
them  to  protect  them  ;  not  like  Greece,  or  Italy,  or  Egypt,  in  a 
Mediterranean  bounded  by  a  -urrounding  shore  to  be  coasted  by 
timid  marine  re,  but  on  the  very  edge  and  verge  of  the  great  ocean, 
looking  out  westward  to  the  expanse.  If  she  launch  at  all,  she 
must  launch  with  the  fearless  heart  that  is  ready  to  brave  old 
'  M  ean  ;  to  take  him  with  his  gigantic  western  waves  ;  to  face  his 
winds  and  hnrricanei  ;  uhi  rammer  beau  of  the  dead,  still  tropics; 
bis  winter  bloats,  hi-  fairy  icebergs,  his  fogs  like  palpable  dark- 
iii.i  hail-blasts  and  fiis  snows.  Britain  lias  done  so.  From 
land  home  she  has  hailed  east  and  west,  north  and  south. 
She  DOS  gone  outwardly,  and  planted  empires.  The  States  them- 
selves, now  her  compeer,  were  an  oflVhoot  from  her  island  terri- 
tory. Her  destiny  i"  to  plant  out  nations,  and  the  spirit  of  coloni- 
zation is  the  genius  that  presides  over  her  career.  She  plants  out 
Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  the  Cape.  Ceylon  and  the 
Maun'  pies  for  trade.     India  she  covers  with  a  network 

•  it  lav.  Gamed  and  woven  in  her  Anglo-Saxon  loom.  She  clutches 
China,  and  begins  at  least  to  break  up  the  celestial  solecism.  She 
lays  hold  of  Borneo,  and  straightway  piratical  p  nth  us  are  seen 
wrecked  and  stranded  on  the  whore,  or  blown  to  fragments  in  the 
air.  She  raises  an  impregnable  fortress  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  another  in  ill  centre,  as  security  to  her  sea- 
borne trade.  Westward  from  Newfoundland  she  traverses  a  conti- 
nent, and  there,  in  the  Pacific,  Vancouver's  Island,  bears  the  union 
jack  for  it^  island  banner,  and  acknowledges  the  sovereignty  of 
the  British  crown.  At  Singapore  she  has  provisionally  made  her- 
self mistress  of  the  Straits  of  Ualaccav  and  thousands  of*  miles 
away  on  the  other  hand,  at  the  Falkland  Islands,  near  to  the  Land 
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of  Fire,  the  British  mariner  may  hear  the  voice  ol  praise  issuing 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue.  Her  cruisers  bear  her  flag  on  every 
navigable  sea.  Europeans,  Asiatics,  Africans,  Americans  and 
Australians  are  found  wearing  her  uniform,  eating  her  bread,  and 
bearing  her  arms. — Xorlh  British  Hevieic. 
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[Written  for  Bailouts  Pictorial.] 
THE    OLD    WIFE'S    SONG. 

BY  LBHA  LYLB. 

Sixty  years  old  to-morrow,  John! 

And  still  wo  two  are  bore, 
Willie  many  of  the  young  and  gay, 

Tbo  beautiful  and  dear, 
Are  slumbering  in  the  chilly  ground, 

The  sod  abOTo  them  growing; 
Wliil*,  strange  to  tell,  life  still  with  us 

Is  bright  as  over  flowing. 

Wo  never  will  grow"  old,  dear  John, 

For  we'll  cling  together, 
As  when  in  sunny,  gladsome  days, 

So  in  stormy  weather; 
Old  Age,  his  grasp  upon  us,  then, 

Shall  strive  in  vain  to  fasten, 
For  we  will  joyously  adown 

Life's  bounding  streamlet  hasten. 

And  though  we  may  seem  old,  dear  John, 

Within  our  hearts  there  mil 
Bo  joy,  and  youth,  and  gladness — all 

Lingering  with  us  still. 
Though  wrinkles,  traced  upon  the  brow, 

Declare  that  we  are  old,  lovo, 
We'll  let  the  spring-time  in  our  hearts 

Declare  the  wrinkles  bold,  love. 
<   ^»—  t 

[Written  for  Bailout  Pictorial.] 

CURIOUS  FACTS  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

IN  FOUR  PARTS.— PAKT  IV. 

BY  BR.   J.    V.    C.    SMITH. 

No  one  portion  of  the  earth,  when  philosophically  analyzed,  is 
less  interesting  than  another.  The  same  Divine  influences  were 
exerted  to  create  the  whole,  however  much  we  may  estimate  any 
one  part  or  portion  as  superior  to  another.  The  same  observation 
is  applicable  to  organized  beings,  whether  simple  or  compound  in 
structure ;  symmetrical  or  ugly,  according  to  our  conceptions,  they 
have  the  impress  of  a  Divine  Intelligence  upon  them,  and  their 
existence  is  an  essential  link  in  the  long  chain  of  instrumentalities 
for  keeping  the  globe  in  a  proper  condition. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  that  singular  family  of  reptiles  called 
chelonians  or  tortoises,  whose  skeletons  are  partly  outside,  instead 
of  being  in  the  centre,  enveloped  in  flesh.  Lobsters  and  crabs, 
oysters  and  clams,  are  protected  by  their  hard  shells,  which  arc 
their  bones.  Tortoises  are  but  partially  shielded  by  their  shells 
and  shields.  On  their  backs,  the  bony  covering  is  an  expansion 
of  the  ribs,  fused  together  at  the  edges.  The  breast-bone  on  the 
under  side  is  widened  so  as  to  touch  points  of  the  broadly  expanded 
ribs,  leaving  openings  for  the  legs,  head  and  tail. 

All  the  land-tortoises  or  terrapins  are  constructed  in  this  man- 
ner. A  small  turtle  is  found  in  New  England,  which  bears  the 
name  of  the  box-turtle,  on  account  of  a  hinge  joint  before  and  be- 
hind, at  the  ends  of  the  flat  shield,  which  close  up  both  ends,  pro- 
tecting the  feet  and  head.  This  is  accomplished  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  animal. 

Sea-turtle  arc  of  all  sizes,  from  the  weight  of  several  hundred 
pounds  down  to  quite  small  specimens,  according  to  locality. 
They  have  fins  or  paddles  instead  of  feet  or  claws.  "When  dis- 
sected, however,  the  elementary  claw  is  at  once  recognized,  imper- 
fectly developed  and  packed  up  in  a  strong,  tough  skin. 

Most  turtles,  certainly  those  without  teeth,  feed  exclusively  on 
vegetable  food.  Hence  their  flesh  is  excellent,  and  sometimes 
very  expensive  diet.  Their  tenacity  of  life  is  quite  surprising.  A 
decapitated  head  has  been  known  to  snap  at  a  stick  several  days 
after  being  separated  from  the  body. 

The  young  are  hatched  from  eggs  buried  in  the  sand,  which 
arc  incubated  by  the  action  of  the  sun  in  connection  with  the  mild 
weather  of  summer.  On  the  coast  of  Florida  the  sea-turtles  ar- 
rive at  a  particular  season  for  depositing  their  eggs.  On  nearing 
the  shore,  they  examine  cautiously,  to  bo  sure  that  no  source  of 
disturbance  would  be  met  on  landing.  At  night  they  work  them- 
selves up  from  the  water  on  to  the  dry  sand,  where  with  their  fore 
flippers  an  excavation  is  made  into  which  a  few  eggs  are  deposited 
and  carefully  covered  over.  This  being  accomplishtd,  they  strike 
out  to  sea  again. 

The  celebrated  Audubon  informed  the  writer  that  these  turtles 
are  met  with  three  hundred  miles  at  sea ;  but  the  most  curious  fact 
in  their  history,  is  their  ability  to  return  as  often  as  necessary  to 
deposit  another  crop  of  eggs,  at  intervals  of  some  days,  in  the 
same  nest. 

However  turbulent  the  waves,  terrific  the  storm,  or  dark  the 
clouds,  these  heavy,  stupid  and  apparently  unimportant  cheloni- 
ans find  their  old  haunts  on  the  coast.  The  very  day  when  by  the 
laws  governing  the  process  of  incubation  the  young  ones  should 
burst  the  shell  and  make  their  appearance  on  the  stage  of  life,  the 
mother  turtle  is  on  the  spot  to  remove  the  superincumbent  sand, 
give  them  freedom  and  lead  the  progeny  to  the  element  in  which 
they  are  ever  after  to  seek  their  food  and  pass  their  existence. 
Beyond  this  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  parental  partiality  or 
solicitude. 

The  faculty  or  instinct  by  which  the  male  and  female  tortoises  find 
each  other  on  land  when  far  apart,  is  quite  as  remarkable  as  that 
of  the  sea-turtles  in  recovering  certain  localities  on  the  shore.  A 
sea  captain  brought  a  small  pair  of  what  are  called  by  naturalists 
imbricated  tortoises,  or  terrapins,  from  some  part  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, about  fifteen  years  since,  which  were  presented  to  the  waiter. 
They  were  placed  in  the  garden  at  Rainsford  Island.     Their  dis- 


position to  stroll  away  suggosted  tho  idea  of  tying  them.  A  small 
hole  was  bored  in  the  edge  of  the  shell,  a  piece  of  twine  tied  in, 
and  the  other  end  made  fast  to  a  stake. 

On  the  presumption  that  companionship  was  natural,  one  of 
them  was  not  tethered.  Left  alone,  however,  tho  free  one  wad- 
dled off  a  short  distance,  but  not  being  followed,  returned.  Ex- 
periments were  then  instituted  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the 
extent  of  their  instinctive  power  of  finding  any  given  place. 

The  largest  of  the  two,  tho  free  terrapin,  was  supposed  to  be  tho 
male.  By  carrying  him  some  rods  off  and  dropping  him  into  the 
thick,  high  grass,  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  he  would  head  hi 
the  right  direction  and  invariably  find  the  way  back  to  the  prison- 
er at  the  stake.  The  female,  in  the  absence  of  the  other,  buried 
hor  hind  feet  in  the  turf  and  drew  like  a  horse  in  harness  without 
relaxing  for  many  hours  together.  It  was  painful  to  witness  such 
fatiguing  exertion. 

When  the  cool  weather  of  autumn  began  to  approach,  they  were 
permitted  to  pursue  their  own  course  in  respect  to  providing  win- 
ter quarters.  Having  no  instinctive  preparation  for  a  climate 
severer  than  their  own  native  country,  it  was  presumed  they  per- 
ished, since  they  did  not  re-appear  the  following  spring. 

Alligators  and  crocodiles  are  prominent  in  the  class  of  colossal 
reptiles.  Their  great  size,  their  ferociousness  when  pressed  by 
hunger,  and  the  economy  they  subserve  in  the  plan  of  animated 
nature,  abound  with  interest.  But  it  is  hardly  possible  in  these 
popular  observations  on  the  mere  curiosities  rather  than  the  severe 
science  of  natural  Iiistory,  to  present  but  a  moiety  from  the  great 
field  which  has  been  successfully  gleaned  by  the  learned  in  all 
countries  of  Europe  and  America. 

In  the  lagoons  of  Louisiana,  which  are  infested  by  crocodiles, 
and  where  they  revel  undisturbed,  they  arc  exceedingly  numerous. 
Some  new  facts  have  been  collected  within  the  last  few  years, 
that  throw  some  new  iight  upon  the  powers  of  the  brain  and 
nervous  system.  Dr.  Dowler,  of  New  Orleans,  a  man  of  profound 
attainments  in  the  abstrusities  of  physiology,  has  published  his  re- 
searches and  experiments  on  alligators,  and  astonished  scientific 
gentlemen  by  the  startling  results. 

When  the  brain,  spinal  marrow  and  all  the  viscera  of  their 
bodies,  including  the  heart,  are  taken  out,  if  a  sharp  instrument  is 
applied  to  almost  any  part  of  the  body,  one  of  the  feet  is  instantly 
carried  directly  to  it,  to  protect  the  place.  More  extraordinary 
still,  au  alligator  thus  eviscerated  and  deprived  of  both  eyes  and 
brain,  has  leaped  from  the  table,  snapping  its  jaws  as  though  con- 
scious of  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  or  at  least  showing  a  charac- 
teristic propensity. 

In  the  south  they  have  been  killed  for  tho  purpose  of  trying  out 
their  oil,  which  answers  for  very  many  purposes.  Their  skins  too 
are  tanned  and  used  principally  for  saddle-seats.  The  bony, 
black,  shining,  lozenge-shaped  scales,  or  rather  knobs,  have  a  very 
fine  appearance. 

In  the  river  Nile,  tho  one  great  and  only  river  in  that  country, 
above  ancient  Thebes,  about  six  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth, 
crocodiles  attain  a  prodigious  size.  The  writer  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  one  of  huge  proportions,  while  sleeping  on  a 
mud-bank  of  that  mysterious  stream,  whose  case  was  too  hard  to 
be  penetrated  by  a  common  musket-ball. 

Notwithstanding  the  freedom  with  which  the  Arabs  bathe  in  the 
Nile,  attacks  from  these  reptiles  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence,  or 
the  natives  would  refer  to  them.  They  probably  find  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  food  in  the  variety  of  fishes  which  swarm  there. 

Crocodiles  probably  live  to  be  very  old.  The  only  criterion, 
however,  for  judging  of  their  comparative  longevity  is  based  on 
their  dimensions  ;  such  as  length,  weight,  and  roughness  of  their 
paved  backs — studded  over  with  elevated  horny  appendages  above 
the  common  level  of  the  skin. 

Crocodile  mummy  pits  arc  occasionally  opened  in  Upper  Egypt, 
where  the  dried  bodies  of  those  which  were  prepared  under  the  iu- 
fluence  of  a  high  religious  sense  of  duty,  three  or  four  thousand 
years  ago,  are  brought  to  light  for  inspection.  On  comparing  the 
ancient  with  the  modern  crocodile,  it  docs  not  appear  that  the  race 
has  undergone  degeneration.  Because  they  were  worshipped,  they 
were  embalmed. 

The  habits  of  the  crocodile  and  alligator  are  quite  similar,  and 
were  it  not  for  exact  knowledge  in  possession  of  naturalists  in  re- 
gard to  the  number  of  teeth  in  each,  some  confusion  might  ensue. 
From  the  period  when  the  first  set  of  long,  sharp  teeth  are  fully 
developed,  they  immediately  begin  to  shed  them.  The  process  of 
dentition  is  always  going  on. 

Their  teeth  are  in  nests,  like  placing  one  tumbler  inside  another. 
When  the  outside  one  becomes  loosened  in  the  gums,  it  soon  drops 
off  and  exposes  a  smaller  one.  When  that  is  grown,  still  another 
is  concealed,  and  so  on  as  long  as  they  live  this  perpetual  losing 
and  development  of  new  teeth  is  maintained.  This  always  gives 
them  sharp  tools  as  well  as  new  ones. 

A  small  alligator  belonged  to  a  menagerie  some  years  ago  in 
Boston.  Like  the  frogs  and  toads,  they  fall  into  a  long  lethargic 
sleep  through  the  cold  season,  buried  in  mud  and  securely  lodged, 
according  to  the  force  of  instinct.  The  one  referred  to  was  in  that 
condition,  and  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  their  anatomical 
structure,  etc.,  he  was  borrowed  of  the  proprietors  and  conveyed 
to  the  Masonic  Temple,  rolled  up  in  green  baize. 

There  was  a  large  anthracite  coal  stove  on  either  side  of  the 
platform  occupied  by  the  speaker  in  those  days.  When  the  speak- 
er had  arrived,  in  the  course  of  the  lecture,  to  the  point  where  the 
reptile  was  to  be  used,  the  greon  baize  covering  was  opened  and 
the  creature  laid  to  all  appearance  perfectly  dead.  But  on  taking 
hold  of  his  tail,  with  the  quickness  of  a  flash  he  snapped  with 
open  jaws,  and  commenced  such  a  series  of  antics,  that  the  only 
method  of  readily  bringing  him  under  subjection  was  to  cover  him 
up  again. 


In  this  instance,  the  extreme  heat  of  the  apartment,  in  the  time 
the  alligator  was  lying  on  the  platform,  produced  the  same  effects 
upon  his  torpid  system  that  tho  warm  sunshine  of  spring  docs 
when  they  arc  awakened  from  the  long  slumber  of  winter.  Tho 
unnatural  awakening  was  detrimental.  As  soon  as  ho  felt  tho 
cold  chills  again  on  going  back  to  the  menagerie,  he  fell  into  a 
sleep  from  whicli  he  never  again  awoke. 

No  efforts  to  domesticate  the  alligator  or  crocodile  have  been 
successful.  They  cannot  be  taught  obedience  to  any  master. 
Under  all  circumstances  they  uniformly  manifest  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  race.  Neither  kindness,  full  feeding,  liberty  nor 
restraint  produces  the  least  change  6"r  modification  of  feelings  and 
actions  towards  those  having  them  in  charge. 

In  the  miniature  type  of  these  reptiles,  the  newts  and  civets, 
which  subsist  principally  upon  insects  taken  by  the  tongue,  the 
singular  power  resides  in  them  of  regenerating  parts  of  their  bodies 
which  have  been  destroyed.  Thus  if  an  eye  is  put  out,  another 
one  is  formed.  If  a  foot  or  the  toes  are  amputated,  new  ones 
soon  sprout  out,  completely  organized  as  before. 

Lobsters  possess  the  same  advantages  from  the  law  of  compen- 
sation. When  in  battle  an  opposing  lobster  cuts  off  a  leg  of  Ins 
antagonist  with  his  great  shears,  if  below  the  third  articulation, 
another  one  is  reproduced.  Even  when  one  of  the  large  claws  is 
amputated  in  their  furious  conflicts,  by  no  means  an  uncommon 
circumstance,  in  a  short,  time  the  elements  of  a  new  ono  appear 
at  the  extremity  of  the  stump. 

It  is  quite  a  familiar  sight  at  the  lobster  stands  in  the  market  to 
see  very  well  grown  lobsters  with  one  claw  weighing  a  pound,  for 
example,  while  the  other  is  a  very  delicate,  miniature  one,  too 
small  to  bo  of  any  service  in  the  economy  of  the  individual  for 
many  months. 

This  may  be  as  proper  a  place  as  any  for  referring  to  the 
manner  of  shedding  the  shell — which  all  lobsters  are  obliged  to 
undergo  annually.  It  is  only  at  that  particularly  exposed 
stage,  when  they  are  without  any  protection  from  the  shell,  that 
they  grow. 

As  the  period  for  casting  off  the  hard  coat  of  mail  advances, 
the  lobster  actually  shrinks  to  smaller  dimensions  within.  AU 
at  once  the  shell  splits  open  on  the  line  of  the  back,  liberat- 
ing the  soft  parts  within,  as  it  were.  The  lobster  voluntarily 
draws  out  one  leg  and  then  another,  as  a  gentleman  would  pull 
off  ids  boots. 

Within  an  hour  or  so  after  the  opening  occurs,  the  lobster  is 
divested  of  the  case,  and  is  completely  exposed,  naked,  to  its 
enemies.  Immense  numbers  are  preyed  upon  as  favorite  food  by 
the  denizens  of  the  ocean,  searching  about  crevices  and  hiding- 
places  in  the  rocks  where  the  lobsters  have  endeavored  to  conceal 
themselves. 

In  this  naked  condition  the  lobster  swells,  as  it  were,  much  be- 
yond its  former  size.  A  slimy  exudation  is  thrown  out  upon  tho 
surface  which  very  soon  assumes  a  whitish  consistence,  and  next 
it  takes  on  the  appearance  of  a  thin  crust  of  lime.  Day  after  day 
it  becomes  thicker  and  harder,  till  the  animal  once  more  comes 
abroad  securely  protected  in  a  new  suit  that  is  capable  of  resisting 
the  teeth  of  its  many  enemies. 


THE  SIKHS. 
Their  tenets  interdict  the  eating  of  beef  and  smoking  ;  they  are 
also  instructed  to  abstain  from  cutting  or  clipping  any  portion  of 
their  hair,  but  it  does  not  amount  to  a  positive  prohibition.  In  all 
other  respects  they  are  entirely  free  from  any  scruples  and  preju- 
dices. Their  refusal  to  slaughter  or  feed  on  the  ox  can  scarcely 
be  considered  as  an  objection  in  a  military  point  of  view,  while 
their  avoidance  of  the  hookah,  which,  filled  with  noxious  drugs 
and  applied  to  the  lips  of  the  Sepoy  on  guard,  frequently  throws 
him  into  a  state  of  stupefaction  or  delirium,  must  be  reckoned  as 
a  plea  in  their  favor.  With  regard  to  their  capillary  ornaments, 
we  do  not  fathom  the  necessity  of  submitting  them,  on  entrance 
into  our  service,  to  an  operation  productive  of  such  misfortune  to 
the  redoubtable  Samson,  and  such  congratulation  among  tho 
Philistines,  for  their  coiffure  is  really  admirable — the  long  locks, 
being  gathered  and  tied  up  in  a  compact  little  knot  on  the  crown 
of  the  head,  give  no  inconvenience — nor  do  we  see  why  their  beards 
should  be  annihilated  by  the  razor.  However,  if  routine  and  pipe- 
clay are  obstinate,  and,  regardless  of  consequences,  will  persist  in 
having  their  own  way,  we  apprehend  they  will  seldom  meet  with 
steady  opposition  in  this  particular  from  the  Sikh,  who,  with  the 
little  Ghoorka,  composes  almost  the  only  portion  of  the  nativo 
army  on  which  the  slightest  reliance  can  be  placed  in  our  present 
difficulties. — United  Service  Magazine. 


Young,  the  desire  of  pleasing  renders  U3  amiable ;  old,  the  desire 
of  being  loved  induces  us  to  be  so. 


SIX    BRILLIANT    STORIES! 

We  have  just  issued  the  following  popular  Novelettes,  in  bound  form,  each 
elegantly  illustrated  with  four  large  original  drawings,  forming  the  cheapest 
books  ever  offered  in  this  country.  "We  will  send  either  one  of  them,  post 
paid,  by  return  of  mail,  on  the  receipt  of  twenty  cents,  or  we  will  send  tho 
six  novcl3,  post  paid,  on  the  receipt  of  one  dollar.  We  tire  resolved  upon 
email  profits  and  quick  sales : 

THE  KING'S  TALISMAN:  or.  TheYounq  Lion  op  Mount  Hob.  A  ro- 
mance of  the  Eastern  World.  The  best  Btory  the  author  has  ever  written. 
By SYLVANUS  COBB,  Je. 

THE  DANCING  STAR  *.  or,  The  Smuggler  op  the  Chesapeake.  A  story 
of  the  sea  and  our  own  coast.  A  brilliant  nautical  tale  by  a  favorite  author. 
By J-  H.  IK  GRAHAM. 

TEE  PIONEER  :  or,  The  Adventurers  of  the  Border.  A  captivating 
and  vivid  American  story— true  to  the  life  of  the  backwoods  and  frontier. 
By Dr.  J.  H.  ROBINSON 

THE  HEART'S  SECRET:  or.  The  Fortunes  of  a  Soldier.  A  story  of 
love  and  the  low  latitudes.  A  tale  from  one  of  our  old  and  favorite  authors. 
By LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

ORLANDO  CHESTER  :  or,  The  Young  Hunter  of  Virginia. — A  beautiful 
domestic,  vet  most  thrilling,  tale  of  Virginia,  in  the  colonial  times  of  her 
history.     By SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jn. 

THE  GIPSEY  DAUGHTER :  or,  The  Fortunes  of  a  Spanish  Cavalier. 
A  vividly  interesting  story  of  the  roving  tribes  of  Gitanos  in  Spain,  full  of 
incident.     By LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

Enclose  the  money  and  receive  either  or  all  by  return  of  mail. 
(CT*  For  sale  at  all  of  the  periodical  depots. 
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[Written  for  BollOU'B  Plotorlsl.J 
"THE  ]»HAKLY  GATES  OF  <IiONG  AGO.* 

AN  EXTRACT  FROM  ANNIK'S  LETTISH. 


DT   WILLI!   B.    TA1I0B. 


You  wrnto  to  one  ynu  did  not  know, 

Who  "  Borrowed  in  hiH  bobs,"  ani* B0 

Unlocked  "  the  gntOB  of  '  long  ujro.1  " 
Krnt  tliOHO  had  been  your  questioning*  : 

Are  theaoaU  truthH  the  pnntiung*, 
Or  only  wlM  laagwlDgi? 

Ami  th(Mi  the  answer  eante  ono  day, 

■'  Slid,  BWOOt  and  touching,"  mo  you  gay, 
In  linen  ofmlno,  u  mourning  lay. 

And  It  poHKiifiAcd  ttao  limbic  gift, 

Tim  Tell  of  memory  to  lift; 

And  down  the  tide  of  thought  did  drift 
A  viidon  of  11  "White,  dead  fftCO," 

All  toady  for  the  resting-place: 
So  holy  In  its  Huint-liko  grace. 

You  nay  "  the,  sunlight  BWOpt  the  hluo," 
That  "on  tho  UlaOB  lay  tlio  dew," 
But  all  was  desolate  to  you. 

Ami  yet,  that  In  tho  »weet  sunlight, 
And  In  tho  blackness  of  tho  night, 
Uod  flaw  the-  bloom  and  saw  tho  blight. 

And  no  a  bono  grow  up  for  you : 

So  beautiful  it  was  and  true, 

'Twill  fihino  tho  coming  ages  through. 

Though  wo  were  strangers  long  ago, 
Since  wo  a  kindred  sorrow  know, 
Lady,  wo  are  no  longer  no. 

And  I  rejoice  that  my  sad  song 
Passed  not  unheeded  in  tho  throng, 
I'-ut  in  one  heart  hath  lingered  lorfg. 

Some  secret  spoil  it  had,  and  so 
Uulocked,  ere  it  did  onward  flow, 
"  Tho  pearly  gates  of '  long  ago.'  " 

Lady,  the  distance  I  o'errcach, 
Aud  say  in  rude,  untutored  speech, 
"Accept  tho  humble  truths  I  teach.'1 

I  to  them  add — nor  do  I  wrong— 
A  noblo  poet-brother's  song: 
il  0,  learn  to  suffer  and  bo  strong. " 

And  when  you  name  my  name,  0,  blend 
It  with  tho  gcntlo  name  of  "  friend," 
In  tokou  of  tho  songs  I  send. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

WAIT   AND    HOPE. 


BY    MARY    A.    LOWELL. 

Ay,  wait  and  hope  !  It  is  the  destiny  of  some,  it  is  the  wisdom 
of  others ;  the  height  of  all  human  wisdom,  as  the  Count  of  Monte 
Cristo  said,  is  contained  in  these  two  words.  So  thought  Mar- 
garet Rochester,  when  she  had  seen  plank  after  plank  fall  away 
from  under  her  feet,  and  friend  after  friend  join  the  army  of  the 
dead,  or  worse  than  that,  desert  her  in  her  hour  of  need.  Beyond 
all  this,  her  untamed  and  unconquerable  spirit  still  waited  and 
hoped.  There  are  still  some  hearts  left  upon  the  earth,  which 
misfortune  cannot  crush  nor  sorrow  break. 

Mr.  Rochester  was  never  a  very  wealthy  man,  and  consequently 
Margaret  was  not  accustomed  to  a  life  of  ease  and  luxury.  A 
feeble  and  complaining  mother  had  taxed  her  patience  severely, 
and  yet  Margaret  had  never  swerved  a  moment  from  the  duty 
which  she  was  expected  to  perform.  On  her,  too,  had  devolved 
tho  whole  caro  of  the  youngest  child,  Agnes,  who  had  known  little 
of  a  mother's  sheltering  affection,  but  to  whom  Margaret  supplied 
all  that  was  needful.  When  at  length  Mrs.  Rochester  sank  away, 
the  house  was  not  more  lonely  than  before,  nor  was  Margaret's 
care  increased. 

Mr.  Rochester  had  been  a  lawyer,  but  his  legal  talent  lacked  the 
sharpness  and  acumen  necessary  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth  and 
celebrity,  and  years  ago  he  had  abandoned  his  profession  and  en- 
tered into  trade.  With  the  discouragement  of  a  sick  wife  ever 
shackling  his  efforts,  and  her  silly  repinings  at  having  fallen  from 
a  more  elevated  position  than  the  one  which  they  now  occupied, 
Mr.  Rochester  sometimes  sank  into  a  despondency  which  left 
Margaret  almost  unsupported  in  her  trials. 

This  despondency  increased  and  deepened,  until  at  length  Mar- 
garet began  to  perceive  that  her  condition  was  scarcely  different 
from  that  of  an  orphan;  and,  aside  from  the  sadness  which  this 
idea  occasioned,  she  beheld  with  alarm  the  fact,  too  obvious  to  be 
overlooked,  that  their  resources  were  visibly  diminishing. 

No  change  had,  however,  yet  taken  place  in  the  outward  appear- 
ance of  their  home.  Margaret  had  retrenched  in  secret,  where  no 
eye  could  discover  it.  Her  father's  wardrobe  was  as  neat  as  ever ; 
little  Agnes  was  as  nicely  tended,  and  the  house  itself  had  that 
peculiarly  fresh  and  bright  look  of  windows,  paint  and  carpets,  that 
marks  the  difference  between  the  careless  housewife  and  those  of  a 
pure  taste.  And  in  all  this,  Margaret  had  little  or  no  help  ;  for  of 
all  the  servants  which  Mrs.  Rochester's  infirmities  or  whimsicali- 
ties had  made  it  necessary  to  keep,  her  daughter  had  retained 
barely  one,  and  she  a  poor  old  broken-down  dependant  of  the  fami- 
ly whom  she  thought  it  wrong  to  dismiss  to  the  hard  requirements 
of  a  new  mistress. 

To  herself  alone  was  Margaret  sparing  and  rigid  in  her  econo- 
my. She  wore  the  cheapest  materials,  to  deck  Agnes  in  the  best ; 
and  yet  so  perfect  was  Margaret's  figure,  that  no  one  not  conver- 


sant with  the  inner  arrana  of  fashionable  lit"'-  would  have    I 
that  hIic  had  on  anything  but  the  beat.     And  with  hCJC  tttblfl  it  ffnl 
the  earno.    The  food  had  a  generous  and  appetizing  look  and 
taste;  but  no  one  know  with  what  care  and  *kill  Margaret  com- 
pounded the  materials,  nor  bow  she nted  every  penny  of  the 

scanty  mini*  which  were  all  that  the  could  obtain  from  her  father's 
decreasing  rosourceSi 

Ono  thought  worried  and  tormented  Margaret  day  and  night. 
Her  father's  family  was  subject  to  an  intense  depression  of  spirits 
amounting  at  times  to  a  species  of  insanity  ;  and  she  dreaded 
lest  his  straitened  income  would  weigh  him  down  to  that  state 
of  foreboding  to  which  she  had  onco  or  twice  seen  him  reduced. 
Her  fears  were  not  without  foundation.  Mr.  Bochestex  came 
home  one  evening  with  a  look  upon  his  fine  that  might  well  make 
little  Agnes  shrink  from  his  presence,  and  confirm  to  MflrgorOl 
her  worst  fears.  A  few  days  later,  and  no  om-,  not  even  Uargon  t, 
could  rouse  him  from  his  settled  despair.  No  violence,  alarmed 
her;  but  the  sight  of  that  mute  melancholy  was  terrible  to  see. 

A  few  months  before  her  mother's  death,  Margaret  Rochester 
had  been  betrothed  to  Anson  Ward,  a  promising  young  physician 
who  was  just  then  in  Cuba.  Her  mother's  health  alone  prevented 
tho  marriage  at  that  time,  and  Ward  was  reluctantly  compelled 
to  go  without  her. 

Just  at  the  time  of  Margaret's  greatest  anxiety  about  her  father, 
a  letter  came  to  her,  bearing  Doctor  Ward's  desire  to  resign  any 
claim  which  he  might  have  held  upon  her  heart.  The  fact  of  her 
having  set  aside  their  marriage  was,  he  said,  sufficient  evidence  to 
him  that  her  heart  was  not  in  the  engagement,  and  therefore  his 
impression  was  that  they  could  not  bo  happy  together. 

Coming  at  a  time  when  she  was  already  surrounded  with  anxie- 
ties, this  letter  could  not  fail  to  cause  an  additional  pang  to  Mar- 
garet's heart.  She  had  loved  the  young  physician  with  a  calm, 
unimpassioncd  affection,  that  was  begun  and  nurtured  in  her 
mother's  sick  room,  where  he  had  faithfully  and  zealously  at- 
tended ;  and  the  breaking  up  of  ties  thus  tenderly  remembered, 
necessarily  pained  and  wounded  her. 

But  no  outward  sorrow  was  hers.  The  next  hour  saw  her  with 
no  traces  of  tears  upon  her  check,  ministering  to  her  father's  wants 
and  bestowing  on  Agnes  tho  measureless  love  of  a  sister  and 
mother  in  one.  Had  Doctor  Ward  witnessed  the  struggles  of  that 
proud  heart,  when  Margaret  retired  for  the  night  after  all  her  du- 
ties had  been  performed,  he  would  not  have  accused  her  of  indif- 
ference. It  was  then  that  she  answered  his  letter,  acquiescing  in 
his  decision  and  expressing  her  hopes  that  he  would  find  some  ono 
with  whom  he  could  be  happier,  "  and,"  she  added,  "  more  trust- 
ful." Then,  her  bright  dreams  of  love  over,  she  returned  to  her 
daily  routine  of  domestic  engagements,  and  no  one  could  have 
imagined  that  she  remembered  its  brief  existence. 

At  this  time  Margaret  Rochester  was  turned  twenty,  and  little 
Agnes  was  scarcely  half  that  age.  Margaret  was  far  from  beauti- 
ful, in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word.  She  had  a  splendid 
figure,  it  is  true,  but  the  doll-like  complexion  and  the  delicacy  of 
feature  requisite  to  beauty  were  wanting.  A  head  larger  than 
the  average  size,  a  pair  of  eyes  with  more  expression  than  beauty 
of  color,  a  hand  and  foot  not  small  but  well  shaped,  and  a  mouth 
whose  width  was  only  redeemed  by  the  purity  of  the  white  teeth 
which  it  enclosed,  constituted  all  her  good  looks. 

Yet  few  looked  upon  Margaret  who  did  not  recognize  something 
better  than  beauty.  If  they  did  not  recognize  it,  the  fault  was 
theirs  and  not  hers.  Mr.  Rochester,  in  his  strongest  aberrations, 
could  always  be  calmed  and  soothed  by  a  single  glance  from  her 
eye  or  a  single  touch  of  her  hand.  Agnes  needed  nothing  more 
than  that  to  ensure  perfect  obedience. 

No  one  was  ever  further  from  the  assumption  of  being  a  strong- 
minded  woman  than  Margaret;  there  was  strength,  but  it  was 
rather  the  strength  that  exerted  itself  unseen,  than  that  which  in- 
trudes itself  upon  the  senses.  She  was  all  that  was  feminine  and 
womanly  in  looks,  bearing  and  temper,  and  she  ruled  more  securely 
than  those  who  take  us  by  storm  and  whirlwind. 

Mr.  Rochester  lived  on,  a  wreck  indeed,  mentally,  but  with  physi- 
cal health  unimpaired.  Ten  times  a  day  did  Margaret  turn  to 
consult  her  father  as  she  used  to  do  about  the  family  concerns,  and 
as  often  was  recalled  to  a  sense  of  her  condition  by  the  vacant  eye 
and  soulless  expression  of  that  once  intelligent  and  animated  face. 
His  situation  precluded  all  company,  and  Margaret  was  thus  com- 
pletely isolated  from  society.  She  did  not  think  it  right  thus  to 
seclude  Agnes,  and  the  littlo  girl,  who  was  now  growing  fast  into 
womanhood,  was  allowed  freer  scope  than  even  Margaret  herself 
had  enjoyed. 

Agues  was  fifteen  when  Margaret  permitted  her  to  go  to  a  public 
ball  for  the  first  time.  She  went  with  some  particular  friends,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kilbom,  and  Mrs.  Kilborn's  injudicious  taste  would  have 
decked  the  young  girl  in  jewels,  had  not  Margaret  restrained  her. 
Agnes  was  beautiful  enough  without  them ;  and  as  she  came 
down  stairs  and  stood  before  her  father  in  the  flowing  white 
gauzy  dress,  looped  up  with  plain  white  ribbon,  he  gazed  upon  her 
with  a  half  childish  delight,  at  seeing  something  wonderful  and 
pretty,  without  knowing  what  it  could  mean. 

"  Poor  papa  !"  said  Agnes,  sadly ;  "  it  seems  very  heartless  for 
me  to  go  to  this  ball  while  he  is  in  such  a  state.  He  will  never  bo 
really  right  again,  will  he,  Margaret  V  she  asked,  a  moment  after ; 
and  then  suddenly  recollecting  how  Margaret's  life  was  involved  in 
his,  sho  was  pained  to  think  that  the  hour  of  her  release  from,  care 
and  trouble  could  only  cease  at  her  father's  death. 

"  I  do  not  say  that,  Agnes.  There  is  yet  hope,  faint  and  indis- 
tinct sometimes,  but  still  it  is  hope.  Were  we  rich  enough  to  change 
all  his  associations,  to  carry  him  to  some  other  climate  and  give 
him  new  scenes,  new  objects,  lie  might  yet  be  well.  But  look, 
here  are  our  friends  !" 

And  she  folded  the  long  cloak  about  Agnes,  and  tied  on  the  soft 


crimson  hood,  and  gave  her  up  to  the  care  of  her  friends,  ignorant 
that  this  evening  would  be  the  turning  point  in  the  girl's  life.  She 
came  home  with  ;i  fl  and  u  look  upon  her  bright  young 

face  that  Margaret  bad  never  seen  there  before.  It  was  as  if  some 
new  light  had  suddenly  gleamed  up  within  a  crystal  vase,  disclosing 
an  image  hitherto  unseen. 

Margaret  would  not  question  her,  for  it  somewhat  troubled  her 
that  (he  child  should  have  met  her  destiny  M  early,  and  she  thought 
silence  the  best  road  to  forgetful  nei-s.  Already  Margaret  had  east 
OUt  all  thoughts  of  hen-elf,  und  hud  begun  to  live  only  the  second- 
hand existence  of  another.  Indeed  all  her  life  had  been  this — but 
she  was  about  to  merge  herself  entirely  into  the  happiness  of 
Agnes,  forgetful  that  her  own  bad  been  outraged  in  its  first  dawn. 
h  would  nol  do — iha  tried  to  think  so,  at  least — to  expose  Agnes 
to  the  storm  which  hud  thus  blighted  her  own  early  hopes  ;  Agnes 
could  not  stand  this  trial  as  she  did.  Agnes  had  been  too  tenderly 
nursed,  und  sorrow  would  have  a  terrible  effect  upon  her;  while 
she  herself  had  not  experienced  much  tenderness  in  her  early 
training,  and  could  bear  it. 

This  year,  Mr.  Rochester  rapidly  grew  worse,  and  his  bodily 
health  began  to  fail  beneath  the  force  of  his  disease.  Still  there 
were  times  when  his  strength  seemed  incredible,  and  Margaret 
could  not  deny  to  herself  that  there  was  danger  in  thus  living  with 
him  alone.  But  they  were  now  very  poor,  and  she  could  not 
hear  that  he  should  be  taken  to  a  public  institution,  so  she  kept 
Agnes  out  of  the  way,  and  waited  on  him  in  his  wildest  paroxysms 
herself.  She  roused  from  her  hastily  snatched  slumber  one  night, 
to  find  him  standing  by  her  side  with  a  long  knife  which  he  had 
crept  down  stairs  to  obtain.  All  her  courage  failed,  but  it  was 
only  for  a  moment.  She  fixed  her  eye  steadily  upon  him,  and  ho 
allowed  her  to  withdraw  the  knife  and  lead  him  again  to  bed. 

She  never  told  Agnes  of  this ;  but  the  next  day  she  told  her 
story  to  the  physician  who  had  sometimes  been  called  in  to  him, 
and  he,  struck  with  pity  and  admiration  of  her  filial  Jove,  took  it 
upon  himself  to  place  him  where  her  pride  would  not  be  wounded 
nor  her  affection  shocked  at  his  situation.  The  solitude  of  the 
lonely  house  became  insupportable  to  her  now.  Agnes  had  asso- 
ciates whom  she  found  at  school  and  other  places,  but  Margaret 
was  alone. 

There  were  a  few  years  more  in  which  life  looked  very  dark, 
except  for  the  ray  which  always  shone  around  Agnes ;  she  looked 
to  her  as  her  only  hope.  The  poor  maniac  in  the  hospital  sho 
could  only  hope  would  be  made  physically  comfortable  till  death 
should  end  his  sufferings.  It  was  with  an  incredible  look,  therefore, 
that  she  listened  to  Doctor  Winship  when  he  came  to  announce  to 
her  that  her  father's  reason  was  restored,  and  that  his  home  would 
be  the  best  place  for  him  now. 

"But  I  would  warn  yon,  my  dear  young  lady,"  said  tho  physi- 
cian, "  that  his  sands  of  life  are  almost  run  out,  and  that  vou  can- 
not depend  on  a  moment.  This  is  a  brightening  up  of  the  lamp, 
and  its  next  change  will  be  the  last.  It  will  be  best  to  have  him 
here  where  no  unpleasant  thoughts  will  arise  to  you,  that  you  may 
have  the  comfort  of  attending  his  last  hours  at  home." 

Margaret  listened  as  though  she  heard  not ;  a  film  was  on  her 
eyes,  and  her  mind  was  going  back  into  the  past — that  past  which 
had  deceived  her  by  promising  better  things  than  seeing  her  father 
die,  without  having  a  friend  near  to  support  her.  For  Agnes  had 
married  ;  the  dream  of  her  first  ball  had  been  realized,  and  while 
the  father  was  yet  at  the  hospital,  she  had  left  Margaret  to  await 
his  return  from  thence  alone.  And  now,  the  fact  of  her  father's 
dying  brought  no  such  significance  to  her  as  it  did  to  Margaret, 
and  she  did  not  even  call  upon  her  to  share  her  mournful  vigils. 

Mr.  Rochester  died,  and  Margaret  shed  bitter  tears  over  his  re- 
mains. Mr.  Foster  and  Agnes  invited  her  to  their  home,  but  she 
could  not  go.  Her  ways  were  too  set  and  old-maidish,  she  said, 
to  suit  another ;  so  restricting  herself  to  one  or  two  rooms,  sho 
rented  the  house,  and  sat  down  quietly  to  await  the  end.  They 
who  saw  her  every  day  could  testify  to  her  goodness,  her  calm,  silent 
patience,  her  benevolence  as  far  as  her  means  went,  and  her  watch- 
ful care  for  others.  But  smiles  were  rare  things  with  her,  and  life 
was  an  evil  to  be  borne,  not  a  boon  to  be  enjoyed. 

Take  courage,  Margaret !  On  the  sea  there  is  at  this  moment  a 
vessel  bound  to  the  shore  where  you  dwell,  and  it  bears  a  heart 
that  has  returned  to  its  early  love  with  more  than  its  youthful 
strength.  After  long  years  of  experience  in  human  nature,  that 
heart  is  suddenly  impressed  with  the  thought  of  one  whom  it  loved 
in  early  youth.  The  thought  henceforth  is  ever  present,  and  in 
obedience  to  its  suggestions,  Anson  Ward  has  embarked  on  board 
a  homeward  bound  ship. 

"Miss  Rochester,"  said  the  lodger's  little  girl,  "a  gentleman  is 
asking  for  you  at  the  door ;  shall  I  tell  him  to  come  up  V 

Margaret  glanced  mound  the  room,  but  there  was  no  need.  Its 
exquisite  neatness  was  ever  the  same,  and  there  was  an  air  of  re- 
finement and  taste,  added  to  a  Sabbath  quiet  and  stillness  that  be- 
tokened the  calm  of  the  occupant's  spirit.  A  moment  after  a  noblo 
looking  man  was  holding  out  his  hand  to  her,  and  looking  straight 
into  her  eyes.  She  did  not  know  him,  and  a  cloud  settled  upon 
his  features. 

"  I  came  for  pardon  and  forgiveness,"  he  said,  and  the  voice 
revealed  what  the  eye  had  not  discovered. 

There  were  tears  and  smiles,  confession  and  reconciliation,  and 
lo !  as  the  visitor  rose  to  depart,  the  setting  sun  glanced  across  an 
open  page  where  were  inscribed  these  words,  "  Wait  and  Hope." 

ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR ! 

By  enclosing  one  dollar  as  below,  you  wiJI  receive  Bauoc's  Dollar  Moktolt 
for  a  whole  year.  It  is  elegantly  illustrated,  and  each  number  contains  one 
hundred  pages  of  original  talus,  sketches,  adventures,  prose  and  poetic  gems, 
a  housewife's  department,  floral  department,  curious  department,  and  contri- 
butions from  over  twenty  regular  contributors  in  each  number.  The  cheapest 
magazine  in  the  world  ! 

Any  person  sending  us  the  names  of  five  subscribers  with  S5.  shall  have  the 
sixth  copy  gratis. 

No.  22  Winter  Street.  M.  M  BALLOU,  Boston,  Mass. 
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STATUES  OF  GOETHE  AND  SCHILLER. 

The  first  engraving  on  this  page  represents  the  statues 
of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  brothers  in  art,  and  the  best-loved 
names  in  Gorman  literature,  recently  inaugurated  at  Wei- 
mar, which  their  residenco  and  genius  rendered  another 
Athens.  The  inauguration  of  these  statues,  together  with 
that  of  Wioland,  took  place  quite  recently,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  first  stone  was  laid  for  a  pedestal  on  which  is  to 
bo  placed  a  statue  in  honor  of  Charles  Augustus,  Grand 
Duke  of  Weimar.  In  honor  of  this  occasion,  a  festival 
was  held  which  lasted  three  days,  during  which  time  the 
whole  city  turned  out  to  pay  homage  by  their  presence  to 
the  memory  of  the  great  men  whoso  forms  and  features  were 
to  bo  handed  down  to  posterity.  On  the  first  day  of  the 
festival  the  proceedings  opened  at  the  old  manor  house  ot 
Weimar,  with  a  hymn  composed  for  the  occasion  by  Liszt. 
A  gentleman  then  mounted  a  platform  specially  erected, 
and  addressed  the  people.  He  recapitulated  the  good 
works  of  Charles  Augustus,  forgetting  nothing  which  could 
endear  the  memory  of  the  man.  At  the  conclusion  of  this 
discourse  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  first  stoue  took  place ; 
and  then  the  people  hurried  back  to  town  to  attend  the  the- 
atres and  other  entertainments.  The  second  day  was  the 
grand  day;  it  was  devoted  to  the  poets.  About  twenty- 
five  or  twenty-six  years  ago,  when  the  Grand  Duke  Charles 
Augustus  was  dead,  and  his  eldest  son,  Charles  Frederick, 
married  to  the  sister  of  the  late  Czar  Nicholas,  had  suc- 
ceeded him,  Louis  of  Bavaria,  always  a  patron  of  the  fine 
arts,  wrote  to  the  young  Grand  Duke  ot  Weimar  and  pro- 
posed to  raise  a  monument  composed  of  a  group  of  statues 
formed  by  Charles  Augustus,  Goethe,  Schiller,  etc.  His 
majesty  proposed  to  give  the  metal,  that  the  statues  might 
be  of  bronze,  but  his  proposition  did  not  receive  the  slightest 
sympathy ;  it  was  in  no  way  favored  by  the  court  of  Wei- 
mar. Twenty  years  more  elapsed,  and  the  memory  ot 
these  men  became  still  more  dear  to  Germany,  and  towards 
1850  a  statue  was  raised  to  Herder  in  Weimar.  To  this 
work  Americans  subscribed  largely.  Shortly  after  this  the 
Grand  Duke  Charles  Frederick  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Charles  Alexander,  who,  remembering  the 
noble  proposition  of  King  Louis,  wrote  to  his  majesty  and 
solicited  his  aid  in  carrying  out  the  project  he  had  been  the 
first  to  propose.  The  king  replied  that  he  should  only  be 
too  proud  to  assist  in  doing  honor  to  those  who  were  so 
great  an  honor  to  Germany,  and  begged  that  he  might  be 
allowed  to  ccntribute  the  bronze  for  the  statues  of  Goethe, 
Schiller  and  Wieland.  The  project  now  took  shape,  and 
subscriptions  were  opened  in  almost  eveiy  town  in  Ger- 
many. The  court  at  Weimar  subscribed  largely  ;  princes 
and  merchants,  rich  and  poor,  contributed  their  portion. 
The  Emperor  Napoleon  sent  £80  to  Liszt  as  a  personal 
homage  to  the  genius  of  Schiller.  The  erection  of*  statues 
was  never  so  royally  encouraged.  Rietschel,  the  Dresden 
sculptor,  was  selected  to  execute  the  statues  of  Goethe  and 
Schiller.  He  has  appropriately  represented  them  grasping 
the  same  crown  of  laurel.  Gasser,  of  Vienna,  was  com- 
missioned to  execute  that  ot  Wieland,  the  inauguration  of 
which  attracted  a  large  number  of  people.  It  was  uncovered  in 
the  presence  ot  the  ducal  family  amid  shouts  of  applause ;  the 
sculptor  was  summoned  to  receive  the  congratulations  of  the  grand 
duke.  But  to  describe  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  when  the 
statues  of  Goethe  and  Schiller  were  uncovered  would  be  impossi- 
ble; the  air  was  rent  with  their  acclamations.  This  work  has 
greatly  added  to  the  fame  of  the  artist ;  and  moreover  has  earned 
for  him  the  cross  of  a  commander  of  the  order  of  the  Falcon.  The 
burgomaster  of  Weimar  presented  both  sculptors  with  the  free- 
dom of  the  town,  which  may  well  be  proud  of  the  memory  of  the 
poets,  whose  genius  is  admired  and  whose  names  are  treasured  by 
every  nation  in  Europe.  The  names  of  Schiller  and  Goethe  are 
revered  in  every  land  where  lofty  genius  is  held  in  estimation — the 
former  has  been  styled  the  Shakspeare  of  Germany,  and  is  certainly 
the  greatest  dramatist  the  present  century  has  produced. 


the  European  style,  and  splendid  mosquos  with  beautiful 
ornamented  minarets  and  cupolas  of  gilt  copper.  It  has, 
upon  the  whole,  the  appearance  of  an  European  city.  The 
ancient  portion  of  the  place  exhibits  some  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  Arabian  architecture ;  the  entrance  into  the  best 
part  of  the  city,  which  lies  on  the  river  quarter,  is  approached 
by  three  gates.  Here  are  the  principal  buildings.  The 
interior  of  these  sadly  contrast  with  the  exterior,  from  the 
glaring  want  of  taste  displayed  by  the  occupants  ;  the  walls 
of  the  palaces  are  hung  with  the  most  wretched  prints,  and 
the  beautiful  gardens  are  filled  with  plaster  figures ;  in  one 
of  these  latter,  placed  in  conspicuous  positions,  were  two 
common  iron  stoves  of  an  urn  shape.  In  the  tombs  of  the 
wealthy,  the  display  of  glass  and  tinsel  reminds  one  of  the 
stalls  at  some  of  the  French  and  German  fairs.  In  the 
summer-houses,  equal  want  of  taste  is  displayed — heathen 
gods  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  shepherdesses,  sadiers,  Hin- 
doo deities,  dogs,  monster  lions,  and  a  whole  menagerie  of 
indescribable  things.  The  only  truly  great  work  which 
deserves  praise  is  the  tomb  of  Asufard  Daulab.  This 
edifice  was  built  by  him  during  his  lifetime,  and  is 
worthy  of  the  highest  commendation  from  the  beauty 
of  the  marble,  the  elegance  of  its  towers,  and  the  beautiful 
proportion  of  its  colonnades.  The  tomb  of  the  king,  which 
is  resplendent  with  gold,  silver  and  jewels,  is  placed  in  the 
principal  hall,  which  measures  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
in  height,  its  breadth  being  fifty,  and  its  length  forty  feet. 
The  hall  also  contains  a  model  of  Mohammed's  tomb  at 
Mecca.  The  kingdom  of  Oude,  of  which  Lucknow  is  the 
*|i^  /">  capital,  is  larger  than  any  other  of  the  states  which  covered 
y  the  Indian  peninsula,  and  which  are  now  under  British 
.■r  rule.  To  the  annexation  ot  this  kingdom  to  the  British 
Indian  empire  is  attributed  by  many  the  late  fearful  out- 
break, which  at  one  time  threatened  to  destroy  the  British 
power  in  that  part  of  Asia.  The  country  of  Oude  is  very 
fertile,  and  produces  cotton,  indigo,  rice,  silk  and  sugar- 
cane. Its  northern  part  is  intersected  by  mountain  ranges, 
which  belong  to  the  chain  of  Himalayas.  It  was  inde- 
pendent for  a  long  time  after  the  other  states  had  been 
brought  under  the  British. 


STATUES    OF    GOETHE   AND  SCHILLER. 


VIEW  OF  LUCKNOW,  CAPITAL  OF  OUDE,  INDIA. 

The  careful  engraving  which  forms  the  second  illustration  on 
this  page,  is  an  accurate  general  view  ot  the  city  of  Lucknow,  the 
capital  of  Oude,  India,  the  doubtful  fate  of  which  during  the  Se- 
poy rebellion  filled  all  England  with  anxiety.  A  handful  of  troops, 
together  with  women  and  children,  were  pent  up  here,  beleaguered 
by  a  horde  of  revolted  ruffians,  and  it  was  feared,  with  too  much 
ground,  that  the  fate  of  the  victims  of  Cawnpore  was  reserved  for 
them.  But  the  gallant  Havelock  arrived  in  time  to  succor  them, 
and  the  relief  of  Lucknow  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  of  the  recent  in- 
cidents of  the  war.  Lucknow  has  about  300,000  inhabitants,  and  is 
very  extensive.  It  is  a  curiously  built  place,  the  best  part  of  the 
town  being  readied  only  through  narrow  streets  of  mud-built 
hovels  and  several  gates ;  when,  however,  this  part  is  passed,  the 
traveller  is  struck  by  the  broad  streets,  handsome  houses  built  in 


MYSTERIES  OF  A  LUMP  OF  COAL. 

For  years  no  one  supposed  that  a  piece  of  soft  coal,  dug 
from  its  mine  or  bed  in  the  earth,  possessed  any  other 
quality  than  being  combustible,  or  was  valuable  for  any 
other  purpose  than  as  fuel.     It  was  next  found  that  it 
would  afford  a  gas  which  is  also  combustible.     Chemical 
analysis  proved  it  to  be  made  of  hydrogen.     In  process  of 
time  mechanical  and  chemical  ingenuity  devised  a  mode 
of  manufacturing  this  gas  and  applying  it  to  the  lighting 
of  buildings  and  cities  on  a  large  scale.     In  doing  this, 
other  products  of  distillation  were  developed,  until  step  by 
step,  the  following  ingredients  or  materials  are  extracted 
from  it : — 1.  An  excellent  oil  to  supply  light-houses,  equal 
to  the  best  sperm  oil,  at  lower  cost.     2.  Benzole — a  light 
sort  of  ethereal  fluid,  which  evaporates  easily,  and  com- 
bined with  vapor  or  moist  air,  is  used  for  the  purpose  ot 
portable  gas  lamps,  so  called.     3.  Naptha — a  heavy  fluid,  useful 
to  dissolve  gutta  percha,  India  rubber,  etc.     4.  An  oil  excellent 
for  lubricating  purposes.     5.  Asphaltum,  which  is  a  black,  solid 
substance,  used  in  making  varnishes,  covering  roofs  and  covering 
over  vaults.     6.  Parrafine — a  white,  crystalline  substance,  resem- 
bling white  wax,  which  can  be  made  into  beautiful  wax  candles  ; 
it  melts  at  a  temperature  of  110  degrees,  and  affords  an  excellent 
light.     All  these  substances  are  now  made  from  the  6oft  coal  of 
Kentucky,  and  manufactured  by  a  company  at  Cloversport  in  that 
State.     They  have  twelve  retorts  in  operation  day  and  night,  con- 
suming eight  or  ten  tons  of  coal  every  twenty-four  hours.     One 
can  hardly  realize,  as  he  takes  a  lump  of  heavy,  smutty  coal  in  his 
hand,  that  he  holds  concentrated  therein  all  these  different  ingre- 
dients chained  witliin,  and  which  a  little  heat  properly  applied 
will  liberate. — North  American. 


VIEW    OF   THE    CITY    OF   LUCKNOW,    INDIA. 


BALLOT'S    PICTORIAL    DRAWING-BOOM    COMPANION. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL. 

MATUKIN  M.  BALLOU,  Editob  and  Pbofbustob. 

FRANCIS  A.  DUKIVAGE,  Ashihtant  Editoh. 


TO  CORKtiHl'ONDENTH. 

J,  J.,  TVInclioHtw,  Va.— Some  anHoum-tnim  are  of  opinion  that.  n«  tho  original 
nnuB  of  the  Franks,  three   tnnilf,   Iwanio   odtoun,  the   French  arm*   were- 

r, ,!,  |  n:i  1 1 ;    rlinrr.-.-  I      ■■>    BS    to    have    IK)    pnrtltlv<      I  0    C  HI  I  -I; ■    to  ftliy   imtUIlll 

objects,  mid  named  Fleur-dc-Lyn. 

ACCOUNTANT,  Nfw  York.— Tho  mont  probublo  Applanation  of  tho  dollar  mark 
(8)  Is,  that  It  Ih  ii  modification  of  the  (l^uro  H,  and  dunoteH  it  piece,  of  eight 
nub,  or,  as  tho  Spanish  dollar  wn«  formerly  railed,  n  "  piece  of olght." 

Constant  I  Ik  ad  eh. — According  to  some,  (In*  term  tl  ilomdo  (the  gilded)  win 
llrst  used  by  tlio  Spaniards  in  America,  to  denote  a  religious  ceremony  of 
tho  natives,  In  covering  the  anointed  body  wltli  gold  dujft. 

Mum.  J.  C.  I)..  Portland. — Nothing  but  death,  or  a  dlTOTOO  n  Vinculo  matrimo- 
nii (from  tho  bonds  of  luntrimony),  cuu  sever  a  murrlngo  onco  legally  per- 
formed. 

Contractor. — Tn  France,  tho  slope,  of  the  high  roads  must  not  exceed  4°  46' 
by  law;  In  England,  4°,  or  ono  toot  rleo  In  thlrty-fivo. 

JUROR.— It  Is  laid  down  hy  all  writers  on  public  law,  that  It  depends  wholly 
on  tho  will  of  a  nation  to  carry  on  commerce  with  another,  or  not  to  carry 
it  on,  and  to  regulate  tho  manner  In  which  It  shall  bo  carried  on. 

Qijkrist. — Tho  meeting  of  Napoleon  I.  with  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  Fred- 
erick William,  king  of  Prussia,  on  a  raft  on  thp  Niemen,  took  place  In  1807. 
M.  M.  C. —  Nieilo  Is  an  Italian  word  for  a  kind  of  work  resembling  Damascus 
work,  and  performed  by  enehaslug  a  mixture  of  silver  and  loud  Into  cavities 
and  holes  cut  in  all  sorts  of  hard  wood  and  metals. 

"Uiund  Struct,"  Now  York. — The  population  of  New  York  city  in  10D7  won 

4302. 

Pupil. — Tho  Now  Year's  wish  of  the  Romans  was  Annum  novum  fauitum  feli- 
cmque  (tit. 

Viroilia,  West  Roxbury. — Ono  of  tho  very  best  epitaphs  evor  written  is  tho 
well-known  ono  of  Pope  on  Newton  : 

"  Nature  and  all  her  works  lay  hid  in  night: 
God  snid,  '  Lot  Newton  bo!' — and  all  was  light." 

L.  R. — Mosaic  work,  tho  Imitation  of  painting  by  means  of  colored  stone, 
pieces  of  glass,  etc..  probahly  originated  in  tho  East,  but  was  perfected  by 
the  Greeks,  and  was  thus  conveyed  to  the  Romans  in  Sylla's  time. 

Inquirer. — The  Moniteur,  tho  official  journal  of  France,  was  commenced  Nov. 
24,  1789.  Entire  sots  of  it  nro  very  rare  j  wo  believe  that  iu  the  Atlienscum 
tllcro  is  a  complete  one 

Pupil. — Tho  ancient  name  of  the  city  of  Mexico  was  Tenochtitlan.  which  sig- 
nifies, tho  residence  of  the  god  of  war. 

SuitURBAN. — Tho  knowledge  of  medicino  was  a  secret  of  the  ancient  Egyptian 
priests,  and  its  practice  was  confined  to  a  priestly  order  in  Greece. 

"Carnival." — There  are  whole  and  half  masks — the  best  of  wax  and  fine 
linen,  the  poorest  of  paper.    The  best  wax  masks  ore  made  in  Berlin  and 

L.  M.  C,  Dorchester. — In  the  chivnlric  days,  it  was  a  frequent  custom  to  wear 
gloves  in  tho  cap,  as  tho  favor  of  a  mistress,  iu  honor  of  some  friend,  or  as 
a  mark  to  be  challenged  by  au  adversary  where  a  duel  was  depending. 

C.  D.,  Rochester,  New  York. — Tho  work  you  refer  to  cannot  be  purchased  in 
this  city. 

Thespis. — Wo  beliovo  Croly's  fino  tragedy  of  "  Catalino  "  has  never  been  acted 
on  tho  stago. 

1  *»*■  » 

Inauguration  March  and  Quickstep. — Russell  &  Richard- 
son, 291  Washington  Street,  have  published  this  composition  as 
porformed  by  the  Brigade  Band,  on  the  occasion  of  Gov.  Banks's 
inauguration.  It  is  quite  brilliant  and  effective.  The  title-page 
has  a  vignetto  likeness  of  the  governor. 


TnE  Weekly  Novelette. — This  charming  novelty  is  for 
sale  at  all  of  the  periodical  depots,  illustrated,  and  full  of  choice 
reading,  for  four  cents  per  copy.  Every  four  numbers  forms  a 
complete  illustrated  novel. 


r  Handing  round  the  Baby. — The  young  heir  of  the  Spanish 
crown  was  handed  round  the  room  by  the  king,  on  a  golden  platter, 
soon  after  his  birth. 


SPLINTERS. 


....  Tho  calcium  light  on  board  the  Collins  steamer  Adriatic 
can  be  distinctly  seen  at  fifteen  miles'  distance. 

....  The  Indian  bureau  has  received  information  that  the  In- 
dians of  Utah  are  well  affected  towards  the  United  States. 

Cicero  says  a  jest  is  never  uttered  with  a  better  grncc  than 

when  it  is  accompanied  by  a  serious  countenance. 

....  The  Chinese  government  insists  that  the  Russians  shall 
immediately  evacuate  the  Amoor  River  territory. 

....  Commodore  Panlding  of  the  navy  is  said  to  be  a  son  of 
James  Paulding,  distinguished  as  one  of  Andre's  captors. 

....  A  thrifty  housewife  thinks  men  ought  to  be  useful — they 
might  as  well  be  smoking  hams  as  smoking  cigars. 

....  Moose  are  said  to  be  quite  abundant  this  season  at  the 
head  waters  of  tho  Aroostook,  in  tho  State  of  Maine. 

....  Wo  can  have  no  merit,  nor  claim  any  respect,  because  our 
fathers  acted  well,  whether  we  would  or  no. 

....  A  man  named  Frederick  Burke  was  arrested  in  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  lately,  for  beating  and  starving  his  wife  to  death. 

Tho  number  of  books  in  tho  Boston  Free  Public  Library 

is  60,000 — a  large  and  excellent  collection. 

Hon.  Townscnd  Harris,  consul-general  of  the  U.  States 

in  Japan,  has  completed  a  commercial  treaty  with  the  emperor. 

One  of  the  prisoners  at  Sing-Sing  died,  lately,  while  under- 
going a  shower-bath  punishment. 

....  The  month  of  December  last  was  warmer  than  any  De- 
cember we  have  had  for  thirty-nine  years. 

....  A  boy  named  Wm.  Johnson,  about  16  years  of  age,  was 
lately  arrested  in  New  Haven.     He  said  he  wanted  a  home. 

Long  words,  like  long  dresses,  frequcutly  hide  something 

wrong  about  the  understanding. 

....  A  two-horse  power  engine,  entirely  worked  by  the  expan- 
sive power  of  ether,  is  in  successful  operation  at  Lyons,  in  France. 

Upwards  of  £200  has  already  been  subscribed  towards  the 

erection  of  a  monument  to  General  Ncill  at  Ayr,  in  Scotland. 

....  Precept  is  instruction  written  in  sand,  and  washed  away  by 
the  tide;  example  is  instruction  engraved  on  the  rock. 

....  A  lady,  describing  an  ill-tempered  man,  says,  "  He  never 
smiles  but  he  feels  ashamed  of  it." 

Abbots  are  said  to  be  great  dunces,  because  they  never  get 

beyond  their  abbacies  (A  B  C's), 

....  An  auctioneer  is  like  a  man  with  an  ugly  countenance, 
because  he  is  always  Jbr-biddina. 

....  Next  to  people  who  want  a  place,  there  are  none  to  be 
pitied  more  than  those  who  are  solicited  for  one. 


CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

The  question  whether  Walker,  the  iillibiwtcr,  ifl  a  disturbing  ele- 
ment or  an  integral  portion  in  the  destiny  of  the  five  States  of 
Nicaragua,  Honduras,  ('«-  la  Kirn,  ( iuataniaht  and  San  Salvador, 
known  0J  Central  America,  is  one  of  some  interest  at  the  present 
time.  We  shall  proceed  to  give  our  reudern  a  short  hketch  of  the 
history  and  condition  of  those  State*,  how  Walker  curnc  there, 
and  what  he  was  there  for.  That  region  of  country  was  settled 
hy  tin-  Sjmiiianl*  about  tin:  year  IM/J,  The  <an  h  f.,r  L'old  I'd 
them  there.  The  first  settlement  was  in  Honduras,  and  from  this 
tho  settlements  extended  gradually  through  Nicaragua  and  tho 
other  provinces.  Control  America  was  erected  into  a  vice-royal 
kingdom  under  the  name  of  Guatemala,  and  the  pope  sent  a 
Catholic  archbishop  to  establish  himself  there.  The  Indian  tribes 
of  the  country  were  feeble  and  easily  suhducd  and  enslaved  by  the 
Spaniards.  The  natives  were  converted  to  Catholicism,  but  were 
nevertheless  treated  with  the  most  consummate  barbarity  by  their 
conquerors.  The  African  race  was  introduced  there  as  the  In- 
dian race  began  to  disappear;  and  as  the  whole  aim  of  the  Span- 
ish government  was  to  keep  the  colonics  in  abject  servility  to  it- 
self, the  people  were  held  in  ignorance,  their  enterprise  restrained, 
and  a  state  of  degradation,  physical  and  mental,  at  length  brought 
about,  that  led  to  a  general  mingling  of  the  Spanish,  Indian  and 
Negro  races.  In  this  way  did  Spain  rear  up  the  provinces  of 
Central  America,  which  eventually  threw  off  the  Spanish  yoke 
and  established  their  independence.  By  a  bloodless  revolution  in 
September,  1821,  Nicaragua  and  San  Salvador  took  the  lead,  and 
the  other  provinces  soon  followed,  establishing  themselves  as  sep- 
arate States.  But  this  ignorant  mass  of  mongrel  races  had  no 
rational  ideas  of  liberty  or  self-government,  and  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence, their  nominal  independence  has  been  followed  from  that 
day  to  this  by  anarchy  and  revolutions  without  end.  Like  Mexi- 
co, they  have  a  chronic  political  disorder,  and  revolution  afflicts 
them  incessantly.  Attempts  at  federal  union,  in  imitation  of  the 
United  States,  have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  but  they  have 
always  failed.  With  this  view,  a  Congress  of  the  new  States  was 
assembled  in  1822,  but  ignorance,  selfishness,  and  bigotry  pre- 
vented any  cordial  union.  Parties  were  formed,  known  as  "  Scr- 
viles"  and  "Liberals."  The  State  of  Guatamala  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  "  Scrviles,"  and  she  proposed  to  annex  herself  to 
the, new  kingdom  of  Mexico,  under  King  Iturbide.  San  Salva- 
dor and  Nicaragua  took  the  "Liberal"  side,  and  opposed  the  pro- 
ject. Guatamala  made  war  upon  them  and  was  defeated.  San 
Salvador  then  by  decree  and  proclamation  annexed  herself  to  the 
United  States ;  but  our  country  was  not  then  ripe  for  annexing, 
and  no  notice  of  the  proposal  was  taken  hy  our  government. 
Other  efforts  have  bcert  made  at  various  times  by  the  Central 
American  States  to  annex  themselves  to  us,  and  they  have  always 
felt  kindly  towards  us. 

Guatamala  renewed  the  war  upon  the  other  States  and  con- 
quered San  Salvador,  upon  which  the  whole  five  States  were  an- 
nexed to  the  kingdom  of  Mexico.  King  Iturbide  died  soon  after, 
which  broke  up  this  new  arrangement,  and  the  Republic  of  Cen- 
tral America,  composed  of  these  five  States,  was  then  formed. 
Federal  Congresses  were  held  in  1825,  when  General  Arce  was 
chosen  president  of  the  new  republic,  and  again  in  1826.  For  a 
moment  there  was  a  promise  of  tranquillity  and  peace.  A  treaty 
of  commerce  and  friendship  was  made  with  our  country,  and  en- 
couragement held  out  to  foreign  immigration.  But  the  old  divis- 
ion of  "  Serviles"  and  "Liberals"  still  continued,  and  renewed 
the  strife.  The  former  party  was  led  by  the  wealthy  men  of  the 
country  and  the  priests,  and  they  carried  the  mongrel  Indian  rab- 
ble with  them.  This  party  advocated  a  despotic,  arbitrary  gov- 
ernment. The  latter  was  composed  of  the  middling  classes,  the 
intelligent  and  enterprising  men,  who  wished  to  build  up  the  coun- 
try, and  it  upheld  republican  ideas  in  government,  similar  to  those 
that  prevail  here.  Constant  revolutions  were  again  the  order  of 
the  day,  and  Guatamala,  under  the  "servile"  lead,  seems  to 
have  been  the  controlling  State.  In  1827,  Honduras  and  San 
Salvador  withdrew  from  this  despotic  union,  and  the  separate 
States  were  arrayed  in  hostility  to  each  other.  General  Arce*  led 
the  "  serviles  "  and  Francisco  Morazin  the  "  liberals."  A  gene- 
ral war  then  took  place  throughout  Central  America,  very  much 
like  a  free  fight  at  Donnybrook  Fair,  in  which  itis  very  difficult  to 
tell  what  anybody  is  fighting  about.  General  Morazin  was  of 
Corsican  and  Indian  parentage,  and  displayed  great  talents  as  a 
leader.  He  won  many  battles  over  the  "scrviles,"  conquered  the 
State  of  Guatamala,  and  re-established  the  Federal  Republic.  The 
"  liberals  "  had  free  sway  for  a  time,  and  did  not  fail  to  profit  by 
it.  Better  times  ensued,  and  continued  for  about  five  years,  when 
a  new  leader  of  the  "  scrviles  "  appeared  in  the  person  of  Carcra, 
president  of  Guatamala,  a  mestizo  of  Indian  and  negro  blood. 
He  was  a  brutal  despot,  but  the  favorite  of  the  priests,  and  sus- 
tained by  the  Indian  people.  Mo  z  arm  was  driven  to  Costa  Rica, 
became  president  of  that  State,  strove  to  re-establish  the  republic, 
was  conquered  and  shot.  General  Cabanas  of  Honduras  succeed- 
ed him  as  the  "liberal"  leader,  but  to  this  day  the  republic  re- 
mains prostrate,  each  State  being  governed  separately. 

Ever  since  1822  a  feud  has  been  raging  between  Leon  in  Nic- 
aragua and  Grenada  in  Guatamala,  and  like  fifty  other  such  quar- 
rels in  Central  America,  it  had  survived  to  this  day.  It  is  now 
of  no  earthly  importance  to  our  readers,  save  as  the  cause  for  in- 
troducing Walker  and  his  fillibusters  into  Central  America. 
Walker  is  somewhat  notorious  for  his  fillihustering  expedition 
from  San  Francisco  to  Lower  California,  from  which  he  was  sent 
back  by  our  naval  forces,  very  much  as  he  has  now  been  sent  back 
from  Nicaragua.  In  1 854-,  while  in  the  State  of  California,  he 
engaged  to  help  the  Leon  faction  in  Nicaragua,  with  a  gang  of 
military  adventurers  from  California,  upon  the  grant  of  certain 
lands  for  his  services.     Walker  went  there  from  the  Pacific  side 


with  fifty-six  armed  adventurer*,  and  commenced  the  work  of 
carving  out  empire.  He  did  not  succeed  very  well,  and  left  Nic- 
aragua for  the  United  States,  after  breaking  up  the  Nicaragua 
Transit  Company,  and  destroying  every  American  interest  there. 
He  has  recently,  in  violation  of  our  neutrality  laws,  led  another 
expedition  from  the  United  States  to  that  region,  and  thisiimc  by 
Com.  Paulding  has  again  been  sent  back.  It  does  not  appear  that 
anybody  in  Nicaragua  or  any  other  part  of  Central  America,  wants 
Walker  there,  or  any  such  armed  adventurers  as  he  carries  out  with 
him,  nor  that  he  has  done  any  good  to  anybody  by  going  there, 
but  on  the  contrary,  much  harm.  For  these  reasons  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  great  sent  back  is  a  disturbing  clement,  and  not  an 
integral  portion  of  the  deminy  of  Central  America. 


ATHIBKTIAN  FASHION. 

The  respectable  women  of  Thibet  always  appear  in  public  with 
their  faces  painted  black,  so  as  to  disguise  their  charms,  and  thus 
prevent  frail  man  from  falling  into  thoughts  of  sin.  Before  going 
out  of  doors  they  invariably  rub  their  faces  over  with  a  black,  glu- 
tinous varnish,  somewhat  like  currant  jelly  in  appearance.  The 
object  being  to  render  themselves  as  unattractive  as  possible,  they 
daub  this  composition  over  every  feature,  so  as  to  render  their 
faces  as  unlike  those  of  human  creatures  U  possible.  M.  Hoc, 
during  his  travels  in  that  country,  ascertained  that  this  singular 
custom  had  its  origin  in  the  decree  of  a  Lama  king,  some  two 
hundred  years  ago.  This  king,  being  a  man  of  austere  liabitn,  and 
being  desirous  to  check  the  libertinism  which  prevailed  among  his 
people,  and  which  had  invaded  even  the  Lamcsaries  or  monas- 
teries of  the  Buddhist  priesthood  to  such  an  extent  as  to  relax 
their  ancient  and  severe  discipline,  menacing  the  holy  order  with 
entire  and  rapid  dissolution — issued  an  edict  that  no  woman  should 
appear  in  public  otherwise  than  with  her  face  daubed  as  above 
described.  Severe  temporal  and  spiritual  penalties  enforced  the 
decree,  and  among  the  rest  the  terrible  wrath  of  Buddha.  Tradi- 
tion says  that  the  women  were  perfectly  resigned  and  obedient,  and 
instead  of  a  petticoat  rebellion,  the  practice  was  adopted  and  faith- 
fully observed  ever  after,  down  to  the  present  rime.  In  fact  it  has 
now  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  point  of  religious  creed  and  evi- 
dence of  devotion,  the  women  who  daub  their  faces  the  most  dis- 
gustingly being  reputed  the  most  pious.  In  the  country  the  prac- 
tice is  observed  with  scrupulous  care,  and  it  is  only  in  the  large 
cities  that  women  are  seen  in  the  streets  with  unpainted  faces. 
These  are  regarded  as  reprobates,  and  always  flee  from  observa- 
tion at  the  approach  of  the  police.  Truly  the  Thibetians  are  our 
antipodes  in  more  respects  than  one. 


The  Dead  of  1857. — The  necrology  of  the  past  year  contains 
an  unusual  number  of  eminent  names.  Among  the  departed  men 
of  science  may  be  mentioned  Hugh  Miller,  Dr.  Kane,  Dr.  Ure, 
Dr.  Conybeare  and  Redficld  the  meteorologist.  In  the  list  ol 
authors  and  scholars  are  Beranger,  Douglas  Jcrrold,  Eugene  Sue, 
Dr.  Dick,  Dr.  Griswold  and  Mr.  Glidden.  Of  the  sculptors  there- 
are  Thomas  Crawford  and  Christian  Ranch.  Among  the  states- 
men are  Governor  Marcy,  Andrew  Stevenson,  James  Hamilton, 
Louis  McLane  and  Ex-Secretary  Dobbin.  In  the  military  depart- 
ment are  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  Generals  Neill,  Nicholson,  Anson 
and  others  in  India,  General  Cavaignac  in  France,  and  General 
Guion  at  Constantinople. 

MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Miner.  Mr.  "Warren  N.  Abbott  to  Mrs.  Elira  Ham- 
mond; by  Rev.  Mr.  Edmunds,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Hamilton  to  Mis?  Mary  M. 
Johnson;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Howe,  Mr  John  N.  Foster  to  Miss  Marv  A.  Robbins;  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Strceter.  Mr.  Thomas  Brown  to  Miss  Mary  Silva:  by  Rev.  Mr.  Clark, 
Mr.  D.  A.  Aldcn  to  Miss  Almira  L.  Peavcy ;  by  Rev.  Sir.  Barnard.  Mr.  William 
Tisdalc,  2d.  to  Miss  Frances  L.  Kingsburv  :  bv  Rev  Dr.  Kirk.  Mr.  George  E. 
Rice  to  Miss  Tincih  M.  Crockett.— At  Roxbury.  by  Rev.  Mr.  Robbins.  Mr. 
George  L.  Pcnr.  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Josephine  Lewis. — At  Dorchester,  bv  Rct. 
Mr.  Hall.  Mr.  Edward  A.  Dexter  to  Miss  Snrah  Ellen  Vincent.— At  Charles- 
town,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bagnall,  Mr.  Gardiner  H.  HiU  to  Miss  Abby  A.  Page.— At 
Sonic-nine,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  M.  M.  Steele,  of  New  York,  to  Miss  Katie 
G.  Burden,  of  Grafton,  N.  H  —  At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Beaman.  Mr  John  E. 
Tuttle  to  Miss  Abbie  M.  Stone. — At  Lawrence,  by  ReT.  Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr.  Joseph 
Shattuck,  Jr..  to  Miss  L  Maria  Cobb. — At  Newburvport,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Lacount, 
Mr.  Thomas  II.  Taylor  to  Miss  Abby  A.  Coffin.— At  Plymouth,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Blnnchard,  Mr.  Abram  Whittcn  to  Miss  Ruth  W.  Scars. — At  Springfield,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Parsons,  Mr.  Edwin  S.  Bliss  to  Miss  Jennie  Wallace. — At  North  Truro, 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Cushman,  Capt.  William  T.  Collins  to  Miss  Angcline.  daughter  of 
Cnpt.  Thomas  Hopkius,  of  Province  town. 

O  E  A  T  H  S  . 

In  this  citv.  Miss  Maria  M.  Archibald.  30:  Mr.  Edward  C.  Tirrcll.  $0:  Miss 
Marv  Alexander.  58;  Mr.  Galen  B.  McClain.  47:  Mr.  George  S.  Frink.  £3:  Miss 
Eliza  Goodwin, 69;  Mr.  George  J.  Faulkner.  36;  Mr.  William  Earl, 59;  at  South 
Boston.  Mrs.  Memina  N.  D.  Sticknev.  29.— At  Roxburr.  Mrs.  Olive  Haugh- 
ton,  81-— At  Wort  Cambridge,  Mrs.  Sarah  Orris.  61-— At  PrartTille  {Chelsea), 
Mrs.  Snrah  Thojer,  S3.— At  Somorvillc.  Widow  Mary  Moore.  70.— At  Water- 
town.  Mr.  John  Hathaway,  formerly  of  Boston, 71- — At  Brighton,  Mrs.  Martha 
Ann  Itced.  32— At  Quincy,  Mr.  Moses  R.  Marsh.  73.— At  Milton,  Mrs.  Barbara 
Ann  Whittakcr.  37.— At  Ncponsct.  Mrs.  Lucv  M.  Spear.  32.— At  Waltham. 
Miss  Nancv  It.  Majnard.  35.— At  Harvard.  Mr*.  Sarah  Bigclow.  C3.— At  Stone- 
hiim.  Mrs.  Marv  J.  G..  wife  of  Dr.  W.  F.  Stevens.  52.— At  North  Billerica.  Mr. 
Julian  Abbot,  of  Wcstford.  20.— At  Sherborn.  Mrs.  Marv  Ann  Lcland.  42.— At 
Newburvport.  Miss  Hannah  P.  Musso,  £3. — At  Taunton.  Mrs.  Emily  P.  Gould. 
20.— At  Soutbboro",  Mrs.  Nancy  Este,  widow  of  the  late  BaxtHbd  Bannister. 
7". — At  Swanzcy,  Mrs.  Mima,  widow  of  the  late  Deacon  Hezckiah  Kingslcy.  85- 
— At  New  Bedford.  Mrs.  Aesah  Dean.  30. — At  South  Dartmouth.  Mr.  Charles 
Matthews,  69.— At  Shclborne  Falls.  Mr.  Eben  Hart.  84.— At  Lancsborough . 
Mrs.  Lois  Sherman.  92. — At  Lenox,  Mrs.  Miriam,  widow  of  the  late  Daniel 
Williams,  84.— At  Stockbridge,  Capt.  Enos  Smith.  87-— At  Lvu:cnbnrg.  Mr*. 
Mary  Billings,  89.— At  South  Gardner.  Miss  Hcpzibcth  Beard.  82. 
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SONNET.— INVOCATION. 

Br  JAMES  HWlNKUH   FITT9. 

Yc  mighty  ones  of  old,  whoso  harps  tiro  stilled, 
Whose  feet  have  passed  the  thrcshold-stouc  of  death, 
From  whose  palo  lips  hath  parted  vital  breath, 

Whoso  poet  hearts  in  years  agone  were  chilled, 

Speak  onco  agaiu!     The  spirits  ye  havo  thrilled, 
Turn  from  the  discord  of  ignoble  lyres; 

Castalian  waters  onco  our  longings  filled, 
And  now  anew  have  risen  our  desires: 
Immortal  ones,  bid  new  Promethean  fires 

Hither  descend  and  gladden  us  again ! 
Lot  but  the  echo  of  your  soul-swept  wires 

Linger  behind,  and  upon  earth  remain. 

To  cheer  our  drooping  hearts,  and  banish  thence  their  pain! 

MUTUAL,  UNSELFISH  AFFECTION. 
They  loved — but  ouch  their  guileless  passion  was, 
An  in  the  dawn  of  time  informed  the  heart 
Of  innocence  and  undissembling  truth. 
'Twas  friendship,  heightened  by  the  mutual  wish; 
The  enchanting  hope,  and  sympathetic  glow, 
Beamed  from  the  mutual  eye.     Devoting  all 
To  Ioyc,  each  was  to  each  a  dearer  self, 
Supremely  happy  in  the  awakened  power 
Of  giving  joy.     Alone,  amid  the  shades, 
Still  in  harmonious  intercourse  they  lived 
The  rural  day,  and  talked  the  flowing  heart. 
Or  sighed  and  looked  unutterable  things. — THOMSON. 


FREEDOM. 
0  Freedom !     If  to  mo  belong 

Nor  mighty  Milton's  gift  divine. 

Nor  Marveirs  wit  and  graceful  song, 
Still,  with  a  love  as  deep  and  strong 

As  theirs,  I  lay,  like  them,  my  best  gifts  on  thy  shrine.- 


debitor's  dEasg  Cljair. 


GOSSIP    WITH     THE     READER. 

The  other  day,  dear  reader,  your  humble  servant,  abandoning  the  pen  for 
the  gun,  took  a  tramp  of  some  miles  with  a  rural  friend,  a  keen  sportsman, 
who  promised  him  abundance  of  gibier  in  the  shape  of  "  partridges."  Of 
course  we  didn't  see  a  feather.  John  Jonea'a  luck !  Still,  our  luck  was  better 
than  it  was  a  few  years  since,  when  we  went  out  with  a  couple  of  Frenchmen, 
and  both  of  them  shot  at  us  through  the  bushes.  A  Frenchmau:s  gun  is  sure 
to  go  off  of  itself.  The  other  day.  near  Paris,  a  party  went  out  after  rabbits, 
with  beaters,  and  oil  the  paraphernalia  of  a  French  hunt.  The  rabbits  were 
started,  and  half  a  dozen  guns  let  off.  When  the  battue  was  over,  one  gentle- 
man claimed  to  have  shot  a  hare.  "  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  another,  "  you 
couldn't  have  shot  it." — "Couldn't!  why  not?" — ;' Because,  I  received  the 
whole  of  your  charge  myself."  Moral.— Never  go  out  shooting  with  a  French- 
man  Phillips   &   Sampson's    new  literary  experiment,   the    "Atlantic 

Monthly,"  is  floating  on  the  top  wave  of  success  The  ereme  de  la  creme  of 
tho  New  England  literati  contribute  to  its  pages,  and,  barring  that  it  dabbles 
in  politics,  which  we  regret,  it  is  certainly  a  highly  creditable  work.  Some  of 
the  most  sparkling  papers  have  been  written  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  one 
of  the  most  graceful  and  pleasing  of  American  writers,  who  wields  the  scalpel 
and  the  pen  with  equal  readiness Our  New  York  friends  have  been  feast- 
ing on  treasures  of  art — French,  English,  Belgian  and  American — this  winter, 
while  there  has  been  a  perfect  dearth  of  art  exhibitions  in  Boston.  We  must 
really  do  something  to  relieve  our  good  name.  Starving  artists,  and  exhibi- 
tion rooms  with  denuded  walls,  tell  a  sorry  tale  for  a  young  Athens If  it 

cost  a  thousand  pounds  for  every  foot  the  "  Leviathan  "  is  moved  towards  the 
water,  will  it  really  pay  to  build  another  such  monster?  We  merely  ask  for 
information.     We  think  there  will  be  a  reaction  in  ship-building,  and  we  shall 

go  back  to  lighter  tonnage We  saw  a  letter  from  an  officer  in  the  Utah 

expedition,  lately.  The  troops,  though  well  cared  for,  suffer  much  from  ex- 
traordinary severe  weather.     They  are  longing  for  spring,  and  a  dash  at  the 

Mormon  rebels Walker,  of  Nicaragua  notoriety,  still  keeps  up  his  spirits. 

He  is  certainly  possessed  of  indomitable  pluck.     After  what  has  happened  to 

him,  lately,  we  should  think  he  would  abandon  all  hope To  grow  old 

prematurely  seems  to  be  the  passion  of  tho  ago.  Who  doe3  not  meet  school- 
boys smoking  cigars,  and  school-girls  enveloped  in  flounces  and  hoops?  Ono 
apes  the  little  man.  the  other  the  little  woman — both  are  discounting  their 
lives,  and  are  really  thirty  years  old  before  they  have  passed  their  teens.     As 

for  children,  we  look  for  them  in  vain Fashionable  people,  it  is  said,  live 

for  strangers.  Their  carriages,  their  dresses,  their  splendid  houses  are  pur- 
chased to  strike  with  awe  the  unknown — to  compel  into  reluctant  admiration 
unfamiliar  Mrs.  Harrises  and  Mrs.  Grundys.    "It's  all  to  astonish  the  Browns." 

How  much  better  if  they  lived  for  themselves  and  their  friends The 

editor  of  the  Grenada  (Miss.)  Locomotive  has  recently  been  presented  with  a 
magnificent  cane.  It  is  the  size  of  an  ordinary  walking  stick,  with  a  hand- 
somely turned  head.  The  stick  is  not  intended  to  "lick"  any  one  with,  but 
it  was  meant  to  be  licked.  It  was  manufactured  of  pure,  good  candy,  scented 
with  cinnamon In  cutting  down  a  plane-tree  in  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  sev- 
eral large  stones  and  the  rib  of  a  cow  were  found  embedded  in  the  heart,  nine 
feet  from  the  ground.    The  tree  must  havo  been  growing  round  them  at  least 

sixty  years The  New  York  correspondent  of  the  Charleston  (S.  C.)  says : 

"  A  theatrical  celebrity  has  fallen  into  good  luck.  Harry  Ey tinge,  who  has 
done  a  little  of  everything,  in  every  part  of  the  world — been  a  sailor,  mer- 
chant and  actor — lately  had  the  good  fortune  to  become  heir  to  an  estate  of 
some  $100,000;  and  now  Ey  tinge,  having  given  up  the  stage,  occupies  a  splen- 
did residence  in  Westchester  county,  rivalling  the  '  Fonthill,'  so  celebrated  as 
the  country  residence  of  Edwin  Forrest.  Ey  tinge  is  a  man  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary education,  speaks  several  languages,  and,  by  a  generous  hospitality,  is 
making  his  place  a  retreat  for  genius,  wit  and  good  fellowship." An  ex- 
amination by  Prof.  C.  U.  Shepard,  of  the  metallic  mass  recently  found  on  the 
shore  of  Marblchead,  and  presumed  by  many  to  have  been  meteoric  proves  to 
be  a  slag  from  the  copper  and  tin  furnaces  in  Swansea,  in  Wales.  Professor 
Shepard  remarks,  "It  is  a  very  common  species  of  ballast  for  ships,  and  is 
found  the  world  over  near  navigable  waters." The  editor  of  the  Louis- 
ville Journal  pens  the  following  paragraph: — "Except  to  a  few  practical  ob- 
servers, the  personal  aspects  of  men  seldom  announce  their  real  quality.  The 
most  daring  and  unconquerable  wills  often  lie  concealed  beneath  an  almost 
girlish  exterior;  while  many  burly  fellows,  who  look  as  if  they  might  be  the 
dynamic  centres  of  the  universe,  can't  draw  a  long  breath  without  leaning 
against  a  post." The  Madrid  Espana  mentions  the  probability  that  Isa- 
bella, of  Spain,  will  next  spring  pay  a  visit  to  the  queen  of  England M. 

Chaix-d'Est-Ange  has  just  been  appointed  attorney-general  of  the  imperial 
court  of  Paris.  He  is  a  great  criminal  lawyer.  On  one  occasion  he  was  prose- 
cuting attorney  in  the  case  of  a  man  named  Bcnoit,  charged  with  murdering 
his  own  mother.     The  criminal  resolutely  denied  his  guilt;  but  M.  Chaix- 


d'Est-Ango  described  with  such  truth  and  power  tho  scene  of  tho  parrlcldo 
and  the  enormity  of  tho  guilt,  that  the  prisoner  foil  back  in  his  seat,  convul- 
sively exclaiming,  "  My  poor  mother!     I — I  killed  Aer.'" Literary  dinners 

are  tho  vogue  in  Paris  just  now.  Strange  to  say,  tho  genus  irritabile  valum 
does  not  quarrel  over  soup  and  roast.     The  moral  is,  that  you  must  feed  the 

animals,  if  you  would  keep  them  quiet The  Do  Soto  Columbian  records 

the  arrest,  in  Marshall.  Texas,  of  one  "  Jack  Franks,"  who  enjoys  in  that  and 
neighboring  parishes,  "  a  wide  spread  renown,  as  a  rogue  of  multiform  talent 
and  diverse  genius,  and  ready  to  steal  anything,  from  an  elephant  to  a  knit- 
ting needle." A  letter-writer,  alluding    to  tho  fact  that  Madame  Ida 

PfciiTer,  tho  renowned  traveller  and  author,  was  last  heard  of  in  Madagascar, 
says,  that  she  was  recently  invited  to  court,  to  play  on  tho  piano  forte,  and 
gave-  so  much  satisfaction,  that  she  was  immediately  presented  with  a  quan- 
tity of  fowls  and  eggs  in  recognition  of  her  musical  powers.  Commenting 
thereon,  the  New  Orleans  Picayune,  which  has  been  much  exercised  by  bou- 
quet-throwing, suggests  tho  presentation  of  such  tangible  tokens  of  regard  to 

popular  prima  donnas An  old  veteran  of  the  war  of  1812,  seventy-two 

years  of  age,  named  Matthew  Van  Klcek,  of  Duchess  county,  while  crossing  a 
bridgo  on  the  railroad  track,  below  Milton,  on  the  Hudson  River  Railroad, 
heard  the  express  train  as  it  was  rounding  a  curve  a  short  distance  behind 
him.  The  train  was  upon  the  same  track,  and  no  time  was  to  be  lost.  He 
plunged  into  the  river,  and  the  next  instant  the  train  passed ;  he  was  speedily 

rescued A  few  days  ago  a  devotee  of  Bacchus — the  ancient — was  arrested 

for  sundry  irregularities  in  the  street.  Having  taken  down  his  name  and  ad- 
dress (the  man  was  well-dressed  and  a  gentleman),  the  officer  could  hardly 
refrain  from  uttering  reproaches: — "A  man  like  you  ought  to  be  ashamed 
thus  to  make  a  sponge  of  yourself."  The  "gentleman"  had  thus  far  sub- 
mitted in  patience,  but  this  was  more  than  he  could  bear;  and  raising  him- 
self up  with  all  the  dignity  of  our  nature,  he  replied,  "  Sir,  no  folly'  You 
have  a  right  to  arrest  me,  but  no  right  to  insult  me !  A  sponge  drinks  nothing 
butivater.'" A  most  curious  insect,  like  a  small  white  ant,  has  been  In- 
troduced into  the  island  of  St.  Helena  (by  shipping  from  Africa,  it  is  believed), 
which  is  destroying  everything  on  the  island,  eating  into  the  wood-work  of 
houses  so  as  to  leave  them  a  mere  shell Lola  Montcz,  in  her  recent  lec- 
turing tour,  entered  Michael's  Hotel,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  towards  evening,  and 
desired  to  be  shown  her  chamber.  Upon  looking  into  it,  she  disdainfully 
curled  up  her  nose,  and  with  a  rejecting  move  of  her  hand,  asked,  "Have 
you  no  better  chamber  than  this?"  On  being  assured  that  President  Bu- 
chanan had  often  occupied  it,  and  appeared  to  he  satisfied,  Madam  snappishly 
exclaimed,  "  Satisfied  with  such  a  chamber?  I  would  not  select  such  a  place, 
if  I  intended  to  cut  my  throat!"    Of  course,  our  Lancaster  friends  are  justly 

indignant,  as  the  establishment  in  question  is  a  first-class  hotel Mr.  and 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Florence,  the  popular  actor  and  actress,  whose  portraits  wo  pre- 
sented in  a  former  number  of  the  Pictorial,  are  great  professional  travellers. 
During  the  past  twenty  months  they  have  journeyed  forty-seven  thousand 
miles  by  sea  and  land,  acting  in  fifty-two  cities  in  tho  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, and  twenty-eight  cities  in  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland The  papers 

have  been  exercised  greatly  by  the  flight  northward  of  an  immense  flock  of 
geese  in  the  form  of  a  V,  as  betokening  hard  weather.  After  the  late  hard 
times,  we  should  think  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  V,  or  an  X,  would  be  ac- 
ceptable  The  celebrated  MdUc.  Dejazct,  the  actress,  still  keeps  the  stage 

at  Paris — she  who  was  once  the  idol  of  that  brilliant  capital.  But  our  neigh- 
bor of  the  Post  says  : — "  One  who  has  seen  her,  tells  us.  that  of  all  the  sights 
exhibited  on  any  stage,  that  of  '  Old  Dejazet,'  as  she  is  called,  with  her  rouged 
and  whitened  face,  her  wig,  her  false  teeth,  her  wrinkles  and  ghastly  smiles, 
her  bleary  eyes,  the  palsy  kind  of  a  skip  she  exhibits  when  attempting  a 
youthful,  buoyant  gait,  the  mumbling  chatter  of  her  talk,  and  other  peculi- 
arities of  age,  which  will  creep  out  in  spite  of  art  and  the  rouge-pot,  is  tho 

most  sickening  and  melancholy." "  According  to  their  historians,"  says 

a  writer  in  Hunt's  Merchants1  Magazine,  "  one  of  the  Chinese  emperors  issued 
paper  money  119  B.  C,  called  Fey-th-sian,  or  Flying  Money,  from  the  ease  and 
rapidity  with  which  it  circulated.  It  consisted  of  tho  paper  promises  of  the 
government,  and  went  into  extensive  use,  like  all  paper  currency.  It  cost 
nothing,  and  was  issued  ad  tumbil.  When  the  empire  had  been  flooded  with 
it,  the  government  repudiated  the  whole,  and  those  who  had  confided  in  the 
pubUc  faith  suffered  the  consequences." — ...  .The  Coveut  Garden  Theatre  is 
arising  like  the  phoenix  (of  course)  from  the  ruins  of  the  old,  and  is  intended 

to  be  ready  to  receive  the  Italian  opera  by  the  coming  season Mr.  Bayle 

Bernard,  a  successful  dramatist  in  London,  but  an  American  by  birth,  the 
son  of  an  old  Boston  manager  and  actor,  proposes  to  visit  this  country  next 

year,  and  deliver  lectures  of  a  literary  and  dramatic  character Harvard 

College  owns  property  valued  at  upwards  of  a  million  of  dollars,  exclusive  of 
college  buildings,  grounds,  and  a  library  of  a  hundred  and  ten  thousand  vol- 
umes  John  Brougham  has  written  a  new  burlesque  for  Burton,  which  is 

said  to  be  funnier  than  his  "Pocahontas."     It  is  entitled  "  Columbus,  El  Fili- 

hustcro." We  have  intelligence  from  England,  of  the  death  of  W.  T. 

Moncricf,  the  well-known  dramatist,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age.  Ho 
could  count  his  pieces  by  the  score,  and  some  of  them  were  of  intrinsic  merit. 
His  most  popular  production — Tom  and  Jerry — was  his  weakest  and  trashiest, 
and  gives  no  idea  whatever  of  an  ability  and  cultivated  literary  taste,  which 
were  not  alone  expended  upon  the  drama.     For  many  years  Mr.  Moncrief  had 

been  nearly  blind The  house  of  George  Poabody,  in  London,  when  it 

sought  and  received  aid  from  the  Bank  of  England,  was  in  acceptances  for 

thirty  miUions  of  dollars The  novel  experiment  of  killing  pigs  while 

under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  has  been  successfully  tried  at  Kendall, 

England Miss  Nightingale,  says  a  Vienna  letter,  has  been  here  for  some 

time,  and  is  treated  with  great  distinction.  She  frequently  visits  the  hospi- 
tals  Fifty  gamblers  have  been  notified  to  leave  Dubuque,  Iowa A 

Mormon  advertisement  reads  as  follows  : — "  To  be  let — rooms  for  two  gentle- 
men and  four  wives,  or  rooms  for  one  gentleman  and  six  wives." 


NEW     PUBLICATIONS. 

New  Music— Russell  &  Richardson.  201  Washington  Street,  havo  published 
the  "Lamoureux  Galop,"  with  a  fine  lithographic  full  length  portrait  of 
Mdlle.  Lamoureux.  from  a  daguerreotype  by  Silsbee,  Case  &  Co.,  "Lewistou 
Gem,"  polka,  aud  "  Lilly  Lee."  a  song.  The  same  publishers  have  also  issued 
in  handsome  style  a  "Guide  for  the  Young  rianist,"  a  collection  of  select 
piano  pieces,  in  progressive  order,  with  mechanical  exercises,  by  Julius 
Knorr 

Poems,   by  Rosa  Vertxer  Johnson. — Secoxd  Editiok.      Boston:  Ticknor, 

Fields  &  Co.     12mo.     pp.  344. 

The  favor  with  which  the  first  edition  was  received  soon  called  for  the  pres- 
ent. The  poems  are  smoothly  and  gracefully  written — rose-wreaths  thrown 
upon  the  stream  of  time,  which  will  not  wreck  all  the  little  venture.  There  is 
more  than  one  of  them  which  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

Sketches  of  Art.  Literature  and  Character.     By  Mrs.  Jamesok.    Boston: 

Ticknor,  Fields  &  Co.    18mo.     pp  601. 

This  little  gem  of  a  volume,  in  its  "  blue  and  gold  "  dress,  will  be  welcome 
everywhere.  Mrs.  Jameson  never  writes  so  well  as  when  her  subject  is  art.  of 
which  she  is  an  excellent,  but  not  a  cold  critic.  The  papers  on  Fanny  Kemble 
and  Mrs.  Siddons  are  admirable  for  vigor,  spirit  and  fecliug. 

Stories  and  Legends  of  Travel  and  History.     By  Grace  Grkenwood.    Bos- 
ton :  Ticknor.  Fields  &  Co. 
A  child's  book,  written  with  exquisite  grace  aud  tact.     Grace  Greenwood 

has  Miss  Edgeworth's  faculty  of  interesting,  attracting  aud  amusing  juvenile 

readers,  with  a  spirit  and  a  style  that  are  all  her  own. 

The  Plant  Hukters  :  or,  Advrnhnes  among  the  Hhna'at;a  Mountains.  By 
Captain  Mayne  Beid.  Illustrated.  Boston:  Ticknor,  Fields  &  Co  1857 
18mo.     pp.  353. 

In  writing  for  youthful  readers,  Capt.  Mayne  Beid  fo!c<  ts  the  most  romantic 
localities,  and  the  wildest  phaFts  of  life,  blending  instruction  with  excitement. 
The  "  Plant  Hunters  "  takes  us  to  an  entirely  unbnrkneycd  theatre,  and  nar- 
rates a  cerics  cf  advtnturts  in  a  picturesque  and  livid  manner. 


THE  AFRICAN  LION. 

Tho  African  lion  is  of  a  tawny  color,  like  that  of  some  mastiffs. 
Tho  mane  in  the  male  is  huge,  and  gives  the  idea  of  great  power. 
In  some  lions  the  end  of  the  hair  of  the  mane  is  black;  these  go 
by  the  name  of  black-mancd  lions — though,  as  a  whole,  all  look  of 
the  yellow  tawny  color.  At  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  lake, 
Messrs.  Oswell  and  Wilson  shot  two  specimens  of  another  variety. 
One  was  an  old  lion,  whose  teeth  were  stumps,  and  his  claws  worn 
quite  blunt;  the  other  was  full  grown,  in  the  prime  of  life,  with 
white  perfect  teeth.  Both  were  entirely  destitute  of  mane.  Tho 
lions  in  the  country  near  the  lake  give  tonguo  less  than  thoso 
further  south.  "VVe  scarcely  ever  heard  them  roar  at  all.  The 
lion  has  other  checks  on  inordinate  increase  besides  man.  Ho 
seldom  attacks  full-grown  animals ;  but  frequently,  when  a  buffalo 
calf  is  caught  by  him,  tho  cow  rushes  to  the  rescue,  and  a  toss 
from  Iicr  often  kills  him.  Ono  we  found  was  killed  thus  ;  and  on 
tho  Leeambyo,  another,  which  died  near  Shcshcke,  hud  all  the 
appearance  of  having  received  his  death-blow  from  a  buffalo.  It 
is  questionable  if  a  single  lion  ever  attacks  a  full-grown  buffalo. 
The  amount  of  roaring  heard  at  night,  on  occasions  when  a  buffalo 
is  killed,  seems  to  indicate  there  are  always  more  than  one  lion 
engaged  in  the  onslaught.  On  the  plain,  south  of  Scbituanc's 
ford,  a  herd  of  buffaloes  kept  a  number  of  lions  from  their  young 
by  the  males  turning  their  heads  to  the  enemy.  The  young  and 
the  cows  were  in  the  rear.  One  toss  from  a  bull  would  kill  tho 
strongest  lion  that  ever  breathed.  I  have  been  informed  that,  in 
one  part  of  India,  even  the  tame  buffaloes  icel  their  superiority  to 
some  wild  animals,  for  they  have  been  seen  to  chase  the  tiger  up 
the  hills,  bellowing,  as  if  they  enjoyed  the  sport.  Lions  never  go 
near  any  elephants,  except  the  calves,  which,  when  young,  arc 
sometimes  torn  by  them.  Every  living  thing  retires  before  the 
lordly  elephant ;  yet  a  full-grown  one  would  be  an  easier  prey  than 
the  rhinoceros.  The  lion  rushes  off  at  the  mere  sight  of  this  latter 
beast. — Dr.  Livingstone. 

VETERINARY  SCIENCE. 

The  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  in  his  late  address  delivered  before 
the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  at  Buffalo,  thus  alluded 
to  veterinary  science  : — "  Among  the  most  prominent  desiderata, 
in  what  may  be  called  animal  husbandry,  may  be  mentioned  an 
improved  state  of  veterinary  science  in  this  country.  "While  the 
anatomy  of  the  lower  animals  is  substantially  the  same  as  man's, 
their  treatment  when  diseased,  or  overtaken  by  accident,  is  left 
almost  wholly  to  uneducated  empiricism.  It  rarely,  I  may  say 
never  happens,  that  the  substantial  farmer  has  not  considerable 
property  invested  in  live  stock,  to  say  nothing  of  the  personal  at- 
tachment he  often  feels  for  some  of  his  favorites — horse,  or  cow, 
or  dog.  But  when  their  frames,  as  delicately  organized  and  as 
sensitive  as  our  own,  are  attacked  by  disease,  or  they  meet  with  a 
serious  accident,  they  are  of  necessity,  in  most  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, committed  to  the  care  of  persons  wholly  ignorant  of  anatomy 
and  physiology,  or  imperfectly  acquainted  with  them,  and  'whoso 
skill  is  comprehended  in  a  few  rude,  traditionary  operations  and 
nostrums.  There  are  few  of  us,  I  suppose,  who  have  not  had 
some  painful  experience  on  this  subject,  both  in  our  pockets  and 
our  feelings.  The  want  of  veterinary  institutions,  and  of  a  class 
of  well-educated  practitioners,  is  yet  to  be  supplied." 


HARD  CEMENT. 

The  following  cement  has  been  used  with  great  success  in  cov- 
ering terraces,  lining  basins,  soldering  stones,  etc.,  and  everywhere 
resists  the  filtration  of  water.  It  is  so  hard  that  it  scratches  iron- 
It  is  formed  of  ninety-three  parts  of  well-burned  bricks,  and  seven 
parts  of  litharge,  made  plastic  with  linseed  oil.  The  brick  and 
litharge  are  pulverized — the  latter  must  always  be  reduced  to  a 
very  tine  powder ;  they  arc  mixed  together,  and  enough  of  linseed 
oil  added.  It  is  then  applied  in  the  manner  of  plaster,  the  body 
that  is  to  be  covered  being  always  previously  wet  with  a  sponge. 
This  precaution  is  indispensable,  otherwise  the  oil  would  filter 
through  the  body,  and  prevent  the  mastic  from,  acquiring  the  de- 
sired degree  of  hardness.  When  it  is  extended  over  a  large  sur- 
face, it  sometimes  happens  to  have  flaws  in  it,  which  must  be  filled 
up  with  a  fresh  quantity  of  the  cement.  In  three  or  four  days  it 
becomes  firm. — Scientific  American. 


A  STRONG  FORTIFICATION. 

A  Paris  letter  to  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  gives  the 
following  account  of  a  new  fortification  in  Algeria  : — "  Eort  Napo- 
leon, in  the  centre  of  the  Kabyl  Mountains  and  strongest  tribes, 
will  have  eighteen  bastions ;  a  large  portion  of  its  walls  will  rest 
on  the  edge  of  precipices  two  hundred  yards  high  ;  the  thickness 
of  its  walls  renders  a  breach  by  the  tribes  utterly  impossible;  the 
whole  fortress  maybe  defended  by  three  hundred  men  against  any 
external  force;  its  regular  garrison,  however,  amounts  to  three 
thousand;  it  will  be  abundantly  supplied  with  water;  it  embraces 
twelve  hundred  acres,  and  includes  a  magazine  of  artillery,  arms 
of  every  description,  ammunition,  barracks,  officers'  pavilions,  open 
spaces  for  training  and  reviews,  an  electrical  telegraph,  a  chapel, 
presbytery,  prison  and  bureaux  for  civil  and  criminal  administra- 
tion. A  city  will,  ere  long,  be  built  under  the  protection  of  its 
ramparts." 

i   — *■—   > 

MARAH  AND  EL1M. 

Marah  and  Elim  ! — how  near  they  lie  to  each  other !  Thus  near 
to  each  other  are  the  bitter  and  the  sweet  of  life — the  sorrow  and 
the  joy  of  time  !  Both  in  the  same  desert,  and  oftentimes  follow- 
ing each  other  in  the  progress  of  one  day  or  hour.  The  bitter,  too, 
is  first,  and  then  the  sweet.  Not  first  Elim,  and  then  Marah;  but 
Marah  first,  and  then  Elim — first  the  cloud,  then  the  sunshine — 
first  the  weariness,  then  the  rest.  In  token  of  this  we  broke  off  a 
small  branch  of  palm  from  one  of  these  Elim  trees,  and  laying  it 
on  the  similar  branch  which  we  had  brought  from  Marah,  we  tied 
them  together,  to  be  kept  in  perpetual  memorial,  not  merely  of  the 
scenes,  but  of  the  truth  which  they  so  vividly  teach. — Dr.  Bonar's 
"Desert  of  Sinai." 

1  *»»—  » 

SNAKES  AND  PEAFOWLS. 

The  peafowl  is  the  natural  enemy,  not  only  of  the  adder,  but  of 
every  kind  of  snake  found  in  our  island.  A  friend  assures  us, 
that  some  years  ago  he  witnessed  the  following  curious  scene  in 
Gloucestershire.  His  attention  was  attracted  one  morning  by  the 
loud  call  of  a  peacock,  which  was  followed  by  the  immediate  flight 
of  its  congeners  to  the  spot  whence  it  proceeded.  Upon  arriving 
there  himself,  the  birds  were  encircling  an  adder,  and  each  striking 
it  on  the  head  in  turns.  The  reptile  was  coiled  up,  and  apparently 
had  just  died.  The  blows  had  all  been  given  close  to  the  little 
orifice  in  the  neck  (the  car  7),  which  was  very  much  lacerated. — 
Notes  and  Queries. 


BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM    COMPANION. 
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Raailt  Donis. — Thnre  Ifl   not  a  villagi)  or  town   In  tho  country  ho  nmnll,  but 

thnt  r  club  of  twelve  BubBorlben  might  bit  easily  obtained  for  "HhUou'r 

Pictorial,"  iiml  tho  work  lxi  tltun  proODTAd  fur  each  at  TWO  dollars  a  year, 
bcnliliiH  a  gratia  copy  to  tho  jiornon  wlio  BoiiiIh  tho  iiiliiich  iliu!  niunoy.  Any 
purmiii  i|i"i|rliiK  to  form  u  club,  can  huvo  muuplu  caplefl  Bunt  tmu  of  chargu,  by 
r 1 1  ■■-■:  "'i  a  lino  to  thnt  effect. 

iStritorlal  fttelange. 

A  fitnuitfor,  who  lm«  hud  nuino  experience  in  the  hotels  out  Went, 
remarked,  ofter  being  shown  through  the  Suffolk  jail,  tlmt  he 
thought  it  u  model  of  noatnosfl ;  end  tlmt  somo  landlords,  with  bet- 
ter paying  cuatomors,  might  take  u  lesson  from  Mr.  IJartlett,  whoso 
attention  to  his  lodgers  never  rendered  it  neecHsary  that  they  should 

go  out  to  got  substantial  meals. The  robbers  who  stole  the 

trunk  from  the  carriage  of  Lady  Ellosmcre  while  passing  through 
tho  streets  of  London,  containing  jowols  worth  $70,000,  have  been 
discovered,  hut  the  valuables  were  scattered  tho  world  over  before 

tho  arrest. John  It.  Scott  was  once  playing  at  tho  Bowery, 

when  a  hoy  in  tho  pit  shouted,  while  the  eurtain  was  done,  <(  Come, 
Joo,  lot's  go;  this  is  infernal  stupid."  The  reply  came  from  the 
gallery,  "Hold  on  ;  Seott  aint  very  chipper  to-night.     Let's  wait; 

1  want  to  sec  him  killed." A  duel  recently  took  place  in  Paris 

between  a  young  Neapolitan  nobleman,  Count  Catania,  and  an 
officer  in  tho  Guards.  Count  Catania  and  his  adversary  both 
claimed  the  same  partner's  hand  for  a  polka,  when  she  gave  tho 
preference  to  tho  military  man.  Tho  count  insulted  the  latter,  a 
mooting  was  appointed,  they  fought  with  small  swords,  and  tho 

Neapolitan  was  killed. Wo  have  all  heard  of  tho  housemaid 

who,  about  to  lcavo  a  family  rather  unexpectedly,  and  urged  to 
give  a  reason  for  it,  simply  said,   "I  can't  stay,  the  young  ladies 

speak  such  bad  grammar." Jem — "Now,  spos'n  you  was  to 

bo  turned  into  an  animal,  what  would  you  like  to  be,  Bill?"  Bill 
— "  0,  I'd  like  to  bo  a  lion,  because  he's  so — "  Little  Tom  (who 
has  had  somo  recent  painful  experience  at  school,  interrupting 
eagerly)    "  0,  no,  don't  be  a  Hon,  Bill ;  be  a  wasp,  and  then  you 

can  sting  tho  schoolmaster." "As  soon  as  I  heard  that  the 

Mechanics' Banking  Association  had  burst  up,"  said  Snooks,  "I 
shinned  it  home  as  fast  as  I  could,  to  see  if  I  had  any  of  their 
bills." — "Well,  had  you  any?"  asked  his  eager  friend.  "Why, 
no.     Having  examined  carefully,  I  found  I  had  no  bills  on  that 

bank,  nor  on  any  othor!" John  Phoenix  says  of  sleighing, 

that  this  modo  of  progression  is  considered  a  great  amusement  in 
the  North.  Being  particularly  dangerous  to  life  and  limb,  and 
usually  terminating  in  pulmonary  consumption,  tho  pastime  is 

very  properly  called  sleighing, A  strange  affair  occurred  in 

Paris,  lately.  Edouard  Bonnet,  the  portrait-painter,  was  taking 
the  likeness  of  n  young  lady,  aged  twenty-one,  about  to  marry, 
and  was  busy  at  some  accessory  of  the  painting,  when,  turning 
round,  he  saw  his  model  collapse,  as  if  fainting.     He  called  the 

servant  for  some  stimulant,  but  it  was  death,  not  coma. More 

of  the  old  copies  of  Shakspearo  are  coming  to  light.  Somebody 
has  found  a  copy  of  the  first  folios  of  his  plays  (1623),  in  a  carpen- 
ter's shop  near  Maidenhead,  England,  and  it  is  now  in  proper 
hands.  It  was  sold  at  a  country  auction  many  years  ago,  and 
bought,  with  some  other  books,  for  a  few  shillings  by  the  present 

owner. A  lady  named  Catherine  Gray,  residing  in  Newark, 

N.  J.,  fell  dead  one  morning,  lately,  while  at  prayer.  Her  death 
is  attributed  to  griei  and  depression  of  spirits  by  tho  death  of  her 
husband,  who  was  lost  by  the  wreck  of  the  Central  America,  on 

which  he  was  a  passenger. One  evening,  lately,  Miss  Prathcr 

was  married  at  her  father's  house  in  Clark  county,  Indiana,  and 
had  got  on  horseback  to  accompany  the  bridegroom  to  his  home, 
when  her  horse  was  frightened  by  a  party  of  young  men  coining  to 
charivari  the  marriage  company,  and,  starting  suddenly,  threw  her 

off  and  broke  her  neck. We  learn  from  the  Hartford  Times, 

that  the  emperor  of  Russia  has  contracted  with  Col.  Colt  for  a  large 
amount  of  machinery  for  making  arms,  and  a  part  of  it  has  already 
been  shipped.     He  has  also  employed  Col.  Colt  to  build  for  him 

two  steam-engines  suitable  for  driving  this   machinery. A. 

Wordcn,  the  special  agent  of  the  post-office  department  for  Michi- 
gan, arrested,  recently,  William  Ferguson,  postmaster  at  Mott- 
•ville,  for  embezzling  letters;  and  his  guilt  is  beyond  question,  a 
part  of  the  bills  contained  in  a  decoy  letter  having  been  found  on 

bis  person. At  Port  Republic,  Virginia,  one  day,  lately,  a 

swarm  of  bees  left  their  hives  and  settled  upon  the  head  and  face 
of  a  negro  woman,  where  they  remained  until  a  gentleman  relieved 
them  without  injury  to  the  woman. 


Losses  by  Fire  in  the  United  States. — According  to 
tables  published  in  the  New  York  Herald,  the  number  of  fires  in 
the  United  States,  in  1857,  where  the  losses  amounted  to  ©20,000 
or  more,  was  230,  and  the  value  of  property  destroyed,  515,692,000. 
The  number  of  fires  in  1S56  was  277,  and  the  loss,  321,159,000. 
Add  to  these  amonnts  the  value  of  property  destroyed  by  fires 
where,  in  each  instance,  the  loss  was  less  than  twenty  thousand 
dollars,  and  the  aggregate  would  be  increased  to  probably  twenty- 
seven  millions  in  1856,  and  to  twenty  millions  in  1857.  Of  course 
these  figures  arc  merely  approximative.  The  number  of  lives  lost 
in  the  United  States  by  fire,  in  IS56,  was  158 ;  in  1857,  the  num- 
ber was  183. 


Sebmons  in  Trees. — Leaves  are  light,  and  wavering,  and 
changeable — they  even  dance ;  yet  God,  in  his  wisdom,  has  made 
them  a  part  of  the  oak.  In  so  doing,  he  has  given  us  a  lesson, 
not  to  deny  the  s  tout-hear tedness  within,  because  we  see  the  light- 
someness  without. 


How  it  HArrENED. — A  lover  sung  to  a  rich  lady,  whom  he 
was  courting,  "Meet  me,  by  moonlight— a  loan."  The  refrain 
broke  off  the  engagement. 


ffliMajjBtoe  ©adjerings. 

The  South  Shore  telegraph  lino  is  to  be  extended  from  Cohas- 
BCt  to  Bcituato. 
The  Philadelphia  mini  i !  actively  employed  in  coining  tho  new 

cent.      Three  ibiv ..  in  COCll  WCCk  U  devoted  tO  thin  purpur. 

The  minea  of  Mexico  have  given  an  incredible  amonnl  of  silver 

to  the  world,  mid  Htill  continue  U>  yield  million^  annually. 

An  oftoclfttfon,  '"  '";  called  the  "  Sons  of  Now  England,'1  is  to 
be  formed  in  Philadelphia.    It  is  t<.  be  "f  a  social  character. 
Mr.  Barclay,  hue  British  con  ml  al  Now  Fork,  has  returned  t-» 

thin  country,  and  will  till  the  nll'i'-i-  «.f  Hriiih  \»>  i..Mi<.-  :ip<-m, 
formerly  held  by  Capt  Granny  Calcroft. 

Hoil'miiii  and  Burns,  tho  makers  and  venders  of  hone-meat 
sausages  ut  Philadelphia]  have  been  tried,  convicted, and  sentenced 

to  eighteen  months  imprisonment. 

Mr.  John  Reynolds,  a  venerable  citizen  of  Bangor,  having  mar- 
ried his  wife  when  she  was  fourteen  years  ubl,  celebrated  with  her 
and  his  family  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  wedding  Q  few  days 
since. 

Mackerel  arc  said  to  bo  quite  abundant  on  the  inside  coast  of 

the  Cape.  They  have  been  taken  in  coiisidcrnble  quantities  in 
seines  in  Proviueetown  Harbor,  and  lately  about  500  were  taken 
off  Sandwich. 

A  farmer,  named  Haincy,  who  resides  00  the  banks  of  the  Sacra- 
mento Hi vi']',  about  twelve  miles  from    Sacramento  city,  has  u  eat 

which  distinguished  itself  by  killing  fifty-two  rats,  and  piling  them 
in  a  heap,  in  one  night. 

Dean  Richmond,  of  Buffalo,  has  given  fifty  half  barrels  of  flour 
to  tho  Ladies'  Benevolent  Society  of  Batavia,  N.  Y.  This  is  said 
to  bo  the  first  instance  of  that  wealthy  gentleman  ever  doing  a 
thing  by  halves. 

Dr.  Laycock,  returning  recently  from  Princeton,  Canada,  to 
Woodstock,  was  thrown  from  his  carriage ;  his  buffalo  coat  caught 
on  tho  forespring,  and  ho  was  dragged  by  his  runaway  horses  live 
miles,  and  killed. 

Mr.  Robort  K.  "Welsh,  of  Clearfield,  Pa.,  a  silversmith  by  trade, 
drank  by  mistake  from  a  tumbler  which  contained  some  cyanide  of 
potassium,  which  he  had  been  using  in  bis  business,  from  the 
effects  of  which  he  died  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  Barnstable  Patriot  says  a  peculiar  malignant  form  of  scar- 
let fever  prevails  at  this  time  in  Wellficet.  Over  twenty  deaths 
have  occurred  among  the  children  of  that  town.  Death  takes 
place  in  five  or  six  hours  from  the  attack. 

A  few  weeks  since,  there  were  $450,000  worth  of  unsold  fish 
and  oil  at  Provincetown.  The  Banner  says  the  sales  have  been 
so  rapid  that  on  one  day,  lately,  there  were  only  18,000  quintals 
remaining  unsold  in  the  place — less  than  S50,000  worth. 

A  Workingman's  Society  has  been  formed  in  New  York,  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  the  transfer  of  poor  laborers  from  that  city 
to  the  western  country.  It  is  said  that  the  Illinois  Central  Kail- 
road  Company  has  offered  to  sell  them  land,  cheap,  on  ten  years' 
credit. 

Father  Hughes,  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Hartford,  lately 
returned  to  Mr.  Joel  Rockwell,  butcher,  the  sum  of  S462,  which 
he  lost  in  September  last.  The  priest  obtained  possession  of  it 
by  means  of  the  confessional.  Mr.  Rockwell  gave  him  $100  as  a 
reward. 

Sad  havoc  is  reported  to  have  been  made  by  star -fish  among  the 
oyster  beds  in  Providence  River.  They  have  destroyed  thousands 
of  dollars'  worth  of  oysters  this  season.  Many  an  oysterman  who 
anticipated  a  handsome  income  for  his  hard  work,  now  finds  him- 
self nearly  "  done  over." 

Letters  have  been  received  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  from  India,  an- 
nouncing the  massacre  at  Delhi  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Freeman  and 
wife,  American  missionaries.  They  were  beheaded  by  the  natives, 
after  having  been  kept  prisoners  for  some  days.  They  were  both 
natives  of  New  Jersey. 

The  population  of  the  island  of  Grand  Menan,  New  Brunswick, 
is  nearly  2000.  Among  the  persons  of  note  who  visited  the  island 
during  the  past  season,  were  Professor  Agassiz  and  Mr.  Mills,  of 
the  Cambridge  University,  both  engaged  in  making  geological  and 
other  researches.     They  met  with  much  success. 

The  number  of  railroad  accidents  attended  with  loss  of  life,  in 
1857,  has  been  126,  in  which  130  persons  were  killed  and  530 
wounded.  In  1856,  the  number  of  accidents  was  143,  in  which 
195  persons  were  killed  and  629  wounded.  No  accident  has  been 
recoi'ded  which  was  not  attended  with  loss  of  life  or  injury  to 
persons. 

There  has  been  a  row  at  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  between  tho 
villagers  of  Bethlehem  and  those  of  Thamar ;  one  man  was  killed. 
Pilgrims  were  numerous,  and  sailors  everywhere  conspicuous.  It 
was  the  crew  of  the  American  frigate  Congress,  who  were  all 
allowed  to  go  ashore,  and  made  their  way  to  the  holy  city,  instead 
of  getting  drunk  at  Joppa. 

Thomas  Bateman,  of  Fairfield,  N.  J.,  a  sexton,  died  lately, 
aged  80  years.  He  had  dug  during  his  life  fourteen  hundred  and 
twenty-five  graves.  He  had  at  one  time  six  measures  for  graves 
in  his  possession  before  he  had  begun  to  dig  the  first  of  the  six  ; 
and  at  another  time,  he  made  three  graves  for  three  members  of 
the  same  family,  in  one  and  the  same  day. 

Brigham  Young  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  town 
of  Florence,  Nebraska,  and  has  also  special  rights  in  the  ferry 
privilege  at  thnt  place,  by  which  his  followers  are  to  be  ferried 
across  the  Missouri  at  half  the  usual  rates.  Tho  fact  of  his  own- 
ership has  but  recently  been  ascertained,  and  has  caused  no  little 
excitement  among  the  Nebraska  "  Gentiles." 

An  action  for  debt  by  a  wife  against  her  husband,  to  recover 
money  loaned  by  her  husband,  being  properly  acquired  after  mar- 
riage, was  tried  in  the  Common  Pleas  of  Perry  county,  Penn.,  a 
few  days  ago,  Judge  Graham  presiding.  The  question  was, 
whether  a  wife  could  maintain  a  suit  against  her  husband.  The 
court  decided  that  she  could,  and  delivered  a  verdict  for  the  plain- 
tiff' for  $2508. 

The  statement  that  Lola  Montcz  was  about  to  be  married  to 
Prince  Louis  Sulkowsky,  who  has  for  some  time  been  residing  in 
this  country,  is  contradicted.  The  prince  already  has  a  wife  and 
five  children.  Great  mirth  and  no  small  astonishment  were  created 
in  his  happy  and  hospitable  home,  by  the  intelligence  of  his  "ap- 
proaching marriage  "  to  Lola  Montcz,  whom  he  has  never  seen, 
except  on  the  stage. 

A  man  in  Davenport,  Iowa,  lately  employed  a  blacksmith  to 
put  a  handle  to  a  shovel ;  that  is,  weld  a  gun-barrel  to  the  bowl  of 
the  shovel.  In  one  minute  after  the  smith  had  put  the  gun  into 
the  fire  to  heat,  there  came  an  explosion.  The  gun-ban-el  con- 
tained a  load.  The  strangest  part  of  the  story  is,  that  the  owner 
had  used  the  same  barrel  for  a  long  time  as  a  poker,  but  it  is  sup- 
posed had  used  the  end  which  did  not  contain  the  charge. 


jf/otcign  ftemg. 


The  nuptials  of  the  Princess  Royal  of  England  and  Prince 
I 'i.  derick  William  of  Prussia  were  to  be  celebrated  on  the  25th  of 
January,  and  not  on  the  I8tb.  Tnii  postponement  in  understood 
to  be  quite  unconnected  with  the  arrangements  in  England, 

At  Delhi  the  Sepoys  look  all  the  wounded  Europeans  thev 
could  get  during  the  siege  and  burnt  them  olive-— men  who  bad 
been  their  comrades.  The  charred  bodies  and  stakes  were  found 
by  the  stormen,  with  the  queen's  buttons  still  recognizable. 

Herr  Bernhardt  Schick  has,  it  is  stated,  discovered  a  means  of 
applying  electricity  to  the  tuning  <>f  piano  fortes,  by  which  be  con 
pot  in  complete  playing  order  a  great  number  at  the  some  time. 
He  has  demanded  and  been  granted  a  patent  in  Austria  for  bis 
invention. 

There  is  now  living  in  Walmgatc,  York,  Kngland,  an  old  wo- 
man, who,  on  November  22d,  attained  the  advanced  age  of  101 
yeai  ,  poHBCiit-ing  all  her  faculties.  Her  name  if>  Margaret HortOU. 
she  bai  one  daughter  living  with  her,  aged  71.    The  old  woman's 

father  died  at  Pickering,  York-hire,  aged  102. 

"  Count  de  Moray/'  says  the  Independence  of  Bi-usm:Is,  "has 
can  "i  a  barge  bear,  which  he  killed  in  Buatia,  to  be  stuffed  in  & 
Nondrop  position,  with  row*  of  !>'•:.'-'  f<»r  bearing  '»*(»  »"d  clooka 

placed  between  ii^  pa-.v,  and  li«  (m*  had  it  put  in  I  he  hall  of  the 
presidency  of  the  chamber,  where  it  is  an  object  of  curiosity  to 
all  visitors." 


jjan&s  of  (Colo. 


..  .To  act  without  principle  is  to  consult  one's  watch  after 
having  B0t  it  by  chance. — Madame  Holland. 

....  Depend  upon  it  he  who  docs  what  he  is  afraid  should  bo 
known  has  something  rotten  about  him. — Johnson. 

The  heart  is  rcjevunated  by  well-doing,  memory  by  exer- 
cise, and  life  by  remembrance-;. — Madame  de  Lespinaase. 

....  That  is  the  happiest  conversation  where  there  is  no  com- 
petition, no  vanity,  but  only  a  calm,  quiet  interchange  if  senti- 
ments.— Johnson. 

Tain  may  be  said  to  follow  pleasure  as  its  shadow;  but 

the  misfortune  is,  that  in  this  particular  cose,  the  substance  belongs 
to  the  shadow,  the  emptiness  to  its  cause. — Loam. 

....  If  you  think  you  can  temper  yourself  into  manliness  by 
sitting  here  over  your  books,  it  is  the  very  silliest  fancy  that  ever 
tempted  a  young  man  to  his  ruin.  You  cannot  dream  yourself 
into  a  character;  you  must  hammer  and  forge  yourself  one— 
J.  A.  Fronde. 

Let  not  sleep  fall  upon  thy  eyes  till  thou  hast  twice  re- 
viewed the  transactions  of  the  past  day.  Where  have  I  turned 
aside  from  rectitude  1  What  have  I  been  doing  ?  What  have  I 
left  undone  which  I  ought  to  have  done  ?  Begin  thus  from  the 
first  act,  and  proceed ;  and,  in  conclusion,  at  the  ill  which  thou 
hast  done,  he  troubled,  and  rejoice  for  the  good. — Pythagoras. 


JJoKcr'g  iSuoget. 

Tbe  fellow  who  put  the  thing  in  a  nutshell  found  it  cracked  a 
day  or  two  afterwards. 

A  rural  poet  describing  his  lady-love,  says  "  she  is  as  graceful 
as  a  water  lily,  while  her  breath  is  like  an  armful  of  clover." 

An  Irish  paper  describing  a  late  duel  says  that  one  of  the  com- 
batants was  shot  through  the  fleshy  part  of  the  thigh  bone. 

"  Grandpa,  do  you  know  the  United  States  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  encouraging  and  acknowledging  tones?"  "Certainly 
not ;  what  kind  of  tories  V     "  Territories  I" 

Bachelors  are  not  entirely  lost  to  the  refinement  of  sentiment, 
for  the  following  toast  was  given  by  one  of  them  at  a  celebration : 
"  The  Ladies — Sweet  briers  in  the  garden  of  life." 

An  Albany  man  advertises  for  his  runaway  wife,  who  "  is  but 
fifteen  years  ot  age,  and  of  a  loving  disposition,  and  had  on  three 
rattan  hoops." 

Some  one  says  that  dogs  bark  with  such  zeal  when  one  enters 
their  master's  yard  that  one  would  suppose  they  owned  the  prem- 
ises, and  that  their  master  was  only  a  boarder. 

Finn,  the  celebrated  comedian,  once  fell  over  a  lot  of  wooden 
ware,  in  front  of  a  man's  store,  upon  which  the  shopkeeper  cried 
out,  "You  came  near  kicking  the  bucket  that  time,  mister. "  "O, 
no,"  said  Finn,  quite  complacently,  "  I  only  turned  a  little  pale." 
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SCENES  IN  TtlE  EAST. 

Indian  Mail  Cart. — The  spir- 
ited engraving  published  herewith 
represents  the  style  of  vehicle  used 
as  a  mail  cart  in  Northern  India. 
It  is  here  employed  to  cany  a 
British  officer  express  from  one 
point  to  another.  The  driver's 
sounding  his  horn  gives  tokens  of 
his  approach,  while  the  officer's 
servant  occupies  the  rear  of  the 
carriage.  These  carts  arc  well 
calculated  for  expeditious  move- 
ment. They  arc  exceedingly  light 
and  well  balanced,  and  drawn  by 
two  horses,  driven  on  occasion  at 
top-speed.  The  framework  of  the 
top  radiates  broadly,  so  that  the 
roof  and  curtains  afford  an  ample 
shade  to  those  within.  A  pair  ot 
good  horses  will  devour  the  ground 
with  such  a  vehicle  behind  them. 

Planting  Rice  in  Manilla. 
— The  busy  scene  sketched  in  the 
second  engraving  on  this  page  re- 
presents the  process  of  planting 
rice  as  practised  by  the  natives  of 
Manilla.  When  the  rice  has  grown 
to  a  certain  height,  they  transplant 
it,  bind  the  small  bundles  together, 
which  they  put  into  the  earth  (if 
you  can  call  a  muddy  bed  covered 
with  water  earth),  at  equal  dis- 
tances, as  we  see  in  the  sketch. 
There  is  always  a  little  table  with 
wisps  of  straw  to  tie  up  these  same 
bundles.  The  women  leave  off 
their  petticoats,  and  only  wear  the 
"  tapis,"  as  it  is  wet  in  the  fields. 
In  the  foreground  is  a  sledge  made 
of  bamboo ;  they  are  generally 
used  instead  of  carts.  An  old 
buffalo  is  ploughing  in  the  most 
beautiful  bluish  mud — mud  that 
would  gladden  the  heart  of  a  pig. 
These  paddy  fields  are  surrounded 
by  ridges  of  earth,  to  keep  in  the 
water,  and  let  it  flow  gently  into 
the  next  field,  which  is  lower  than 
the  first.     Each  field  goes  down 

like  small  terraces  or  steps,  and  in  that  way  one  little  stream  does 
for  any  quantity  of  irrigation.  One  or  two  farm  houses  arc  in  the 
back  of  the  strata,  surrounded  by  their  plantain,  bamboo,  and 
betel-nut  palms.  There  are  generally  one  or  two  pigs  tied  by  the 
neck  under  these  houses ;  horses,  cows,  and  buffaloes  grazing  in 
the  fields  as  in  this  country;  and  the  lovely  lanes  generally  have 
hedges.  The  rice-plant  is  all-important  to  the  people  of  the  East. 
It  has  altered  the  face  of  the  globe  and  the  destinies  of  nations  ; 
for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  "to  this  grain  the  Chinese  and  Hin- 
doos owe  their  early  civilization.  An  immense  population  in  those 
and  the  suiTOunding  countries  are  now  entirely  dependent  on  the 
rice  crops,  and  when  these  fail,  thousands  perish  of  hunger.  The 
culm  of  the  rice  is  from  one  to  six  feet  high,  annual,  erect,  simple, 
round  and  jointed  ;  the  leaves  are  large,  firm  and  pointed,  arising 
from  very  long,  cylindrical  and  finely-striated  sheaths  ;  the  flowers 
are  disposed  in  a  large  and  beautiful  auricle,  somewhat  resembling 
that  of  the  oat.  The  seeds  arc  white  and  oblong,  but  vary  in  size 
and  form  in  the  different  varieties.  It  is  important  to  be  acquaint- 
ed with  these  varieties,  in  order  to  choose  which  are  best  suited  to 
certain  soils  or  localities ;  some  are  preferable  on  account  of  the 
size  and  excellence  of  the  grains ;  others  from  their  great  bearing, 
or  the  time  of  ripening ;  others  again  from  their  greater  or  less 
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delicacy  with  respect  to  cold,  drought,  etc.  The  Hindoos,  Chi- 
nese, Malays  and  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  islands  have  paid 
most  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  these  varieties.  One  species 
of  rice  only  is  known.  Rice  can  be  profitably  cultivated  only  in 
warm  climates,  and  here  it  is  said  to  yield  six  times  as  much  as 
the  same  space  of  wheat  lands.  The  Chinese  obtain  two  crops  a 
year  from  the  same  ground,  and  cultivate  it  this  way  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  on  the  same  soil,  and  without  any  other  manure 
than  the  mud  deposited  by  the  water  of  the  river  used  in  over- 
flowing it.  After  the  plants  are  set  out  in  the  manner  shown  in 
our  engraving,  the  land  is  flowed  and  the  water  kept  on  till  the 
crop  begins  to  ripen,  when  it  is  withheld  ;  so  that  when  the  harvest 
arrives,  the  field  is  quite  dry.  It  is  reaped  with  a  sickle,  threshed 
with  a  flail,  or  the  treading  of  cattle,  and  the  husk  is  taken  off  by 
beating  it  in  a  stone  mortar,  or  passing  it  between  flat  stones,  as 
in  a  common  meal  mill.  The  first  crop  being  cut  in  May,  a 
second  is  immediately  prepared  for,  by  burning  the  stubble,  and 
this  second  crop  ripens  in  October  or  November.  After  removal, 
the  stubble  is  ploughed  in,  which  is  the  only  vegetable  manure 
such  lands  can  be  said  to  receive.  In  Japan,  Ceylon  and  Java, 
aquatic  rice  is  cultivated  nearly  in  the  same  manner.  A  rice  plan- 
tation requires  constant  attention.     The  proprietor  must  make 


daily  visits,  in  order  to  see  that  the  various  aqueducts,  flood-gates 
and  embankments  of  the  different  compartments  are  all  in  good 
order,  and  that  the  water  constantly  remains  at  the  same  height. 
The  maturity  of  the  grain  is  ascertained  by  the  yellowness  of  the 
straw,  and  it  is  harvested  much  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
grains,  with  this  difference,  that  in  some  districts  the  top  only  is 
cut.  Rice,  when  stowed  in  the  granary,  is  subject  to  the  depreda- 
tions of  a  small  curculio  ;  hut  it  i«  found  that  this  insect  attacks  it 
only  when  in  the  husks.  Aquatic  rice  is  cultivated  by  the  Chinese 
even  in  the  midst  of  rivers  and  lakes,  by  means  of  rafts  made  of 
bamboo,  and  covered  with  earth.  Mountain  rice  is  cultivated  on 
the  mountains  of  the  eastern  islands  and  of  Cochin  China,  much 
as  our  barley ;  but  it  is  planted  at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  sea- 
son, and  reaped  at  the  commencement  of  the  dry.  There  is  also 
a  hardy  kind  of  rice  which  grows  on  the  edge  of  the  Himalaya 
snows."  It  is  thought  that  this  kind  might  be  cultivated  success- 
fully in  Europe  and  this  country.  Indeed  an  experiment  has  been 
made  in  England,  on  the  borders  of  the  Thames,  which  was  at- 
tended with  success.  The  rice  was  planted  in  a  very  moist  situa- 
tion, and  was  carefully  tended,  and  produced  quite  a  good  crop 
with  well-ripened  grain.  This,  however,  was  a  single  experiment, 
and  has  not  been  followed  up  by  any  subsequent  efforts. 
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1REDKR1C  W.  LINCOLN,  JR.,  MAYOR  OF  BOSTON. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  present  to  our  readers  a  likeness  of  Fred- 
eric W.  Lincoln,  Jr.,  the  recently  elected  mayor  of  Boston,  which 
wo  are  confident  will  he  recognized  at  once  by  all  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  original.  Wo  have  spared  no  pains  to  secure 
its  accuracy.  Mr.  Lincoln's  face  is  a  good  index  of  his  character. 
It  is  round,  full,  open  and  forcible ;  expressive  both  of  strength 
and  kindness  ;  massy  without  sluggishness,  firm  without  severity, 
and  solid  without  hardness.  It  is  nn  honest,  pleasant  and  manly 
face,  such  as  bespeaks  confidence,  conciliates  good  will  and  com- 
mands respect.  Frederic 
Walker  Lincoln,  Jr.,  was 
born  in  Boston,  in  a  house 
still  standing  in  Hanover 
Street,  the  27th  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1817,  and  baptized 
July  27th,  in  the  same  year, 
by  Henry  Ware,  Jr.,  then 
just  commencing  his  min- 
istry to  the  Second  Church, 
of  which  Mr.  Lincoln  is 
now  one  of  the  most  active 
members,  and  also  a  com- 
municant, under  its  pres- 
ent pastor,  Rev.  Chandler 
Robbins,  D.  D.  He  comes 
of  good,  sound,  Puritan 
stock,  being  a  descendant 
of  Samuel  Lincoln,  one  ot 
the  early  settlers  of  the 
town  of  Hingham,  Mass., 
in  1637.  The  elder  Levi 
Lincoln,  attorney-general 
under  Jefferson,  and  subse- 
quently lieutenant  gover- 
nor of  this  commonwealth 
— the  father  of  the  present 
Levi  Lincoln,  late  gover- 
nor of  the  State — was  of 
this  branch  of  the  Lincoln 
family.  Amos  Lincoln, 
brother  of  the  former  Levi, 
who  was  one  of  the  famous 
"  Tea  Party/'  in  1773,  and 
during  the  Revolutionary 
war  a  captain  in  the  artil- 
lery service,  was  the  grand- 
father of  the  subject  of  this 
notice  He  married  a 
daughter  of  Colonel  Paul 
Revere,  and  was  connected 
with  him  in  many  of  those 
patriotic  acts  which  have 
given  to  the  Boston  Sons 
of  Liberty  so  much  histori- 
cal renown.  The  parents 
of  our  Fredoric,  Louis  and 
Mary  Knight  Lincoln,  both 
died  during  his  early  child- 
hood, leaving  him  an  or- 
phan in  the  care  of  faithful 
friends.  In  1830,  at  the 
age  of  13,  he  entered,  as 
an  apprentice,  the  store  of 
the  late  Gedney  King,  a 
well-known  maker  of  math- 
ematical instruments,  and 
a  highly  respected  citizen. 
After  having  completed  the 
term  of  his  service,  which 
was  distinguished  by  fideli- 
ty and  industry,  he  com- 
menced business  on  his 
own  account  in  Commer- 
cial Street,  where  he  has 
built  up  for  himself  one  of 
the  best  and  most  success- 
ful establishments  in  this 
country  for  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  mathemat- 
ical instruments  and  nau- 
tical apparatus.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was,  in  his  earlier  life, 
an  interested  and  efficient 
member  of  the  most  im- 
portant charitable  and  lite- 
rary associations  of  the 
young  men  of  Boston.  He 


was  an  officer  of  the  old  Boston  Lyceum,  the  Young  Men's  Be- 
nevolent Society,  the  Mechanics'  Apprentices'  Library,  etc.  Since 
his  manhood  he  has  become  identified  with  many  other  organiza- 
tions for  the  education  and  welfare  of  his  fellow-men.  He  aided 
in  the  establishment  of  that  excellent  institution,  the  "  Old  Ladies' 
Home."  Of  the  "  Young  Men's  Christian  Union,"  he  was  one  of 
the  founders,  and  for  some  time  the  presiding  officer.  He  has 
been  for  ten  years  superintendent  of  the  Hancock  Sunday  School, 
and  still  occupies  that  position.  The  last  prominent  office  which 
he  held  was  that  of  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitahle  Me- 


chanic Association.  During  his  administration  the  enterprise  of 
procuring  and  erecting  a  bronze  statue  of  Franklin,  for  the  city  of 
Boston,  was  started  and  completed.  On  the  occasion  of  its  inau- 
guration, it  was  presented  by  him  to  the  authorities  of  the  city,  on 
behalf  of  the  subscribers,  by  an  address,  which  not  only  formed  an 
important  part  of  the  services,  but  elicited  the  wannest  approba- 
tion for  its  neatness  and  appropriateness.  Without  being  a  politi- 
cian, he  has  always,  as  becomes  a  good  citizen,  taken  a  deep  and 
lively  interest  in  questions  affecting  the  public  welfare.  In  1847 
and  '48  he  represented  hie  native  city  in  the  legislature,  and  was 

a  delegate  to  the  constitu- 
tional convention  of  1853. 
The  sound  and  excellent 
views  which  were  inculcat- 
ed in  an  address  delivered 
by  him  before  the  Mechan- 
ics' Apprentices'  Library 
Association,  in  1844,  have 
been  reduced  to  practice  in 
his  own  career.  "  Yon 
have  it  in  your  power  to 
make  the  profession  of  a 
mechanic  as  honorable  as 
any  avocation  in  life.  The 
dignity  of  a  profession  de- 
pends upon  the  character 
of  those  who  are  in  its 
ranks.  If  the  mechanic 
should  excel  in  the  extent 
of  his  intellectual  attain- 
ments, his  moral  character 
and  the  refinement  of  his 
manners,  there  is  no  ob- 
stacle, in  this  country,  to 
his  occupying  the  very 
highest  rank  in  the  social 
scale.  Bear  in  mind  that 
I  do  not  speak  now  of 
political  advancement,  of 
holding  public  offices,  or 
wielding  official  patronage. 
Xo  truly  great  man  was 
ever  inspired  with  so  low 
an  ambition.  Political  dis- 
tinction is  the  consequence, 
not  the  object,  of  his  cultiva- 
tion. The  mechanic  should 
be  as  well  fitted  as  any 
other  class  for  those  duties, 
for  they  are  honorable 
when  honorably  perform- 
ed ;  but  to  make  them  the 
object  of  pursuit,  with  a 
view  to  personal  aggran- 
disement or  profit,  is  the 
very  meanest  ambition 
which  can  actuate  an  im- 
mortal soul.  Too  often  it 
is  the  case  that  the  success- 
ful aspirants  for  political 
fame  are  held  up  to  young 
men  as  suitable  models  for 
their  imitation.  But,  my 
friends,  snch  a  motive  for 
exertion  is  pernicious. 
Cultivate  your  minds,  im- 
prove all  your  powers,  be- 
cause it  is  your  dutu,  and 
the  surest  road  to  happi- 
ness. Aim  to  deserve  suc- 
cess, rather  than  strive  by 
uuworthv  means  to  attain 
it.  Then  you  will  have  the 
satisfaction  of  a  clear  con- 
science, and  retain  your 
own  self-respect,  which,  if 
lost,  the  shouts  of  millions 
will  never  restore  to  you. 
If  distinction  come,  well 
and  good ;  it  will  not  puff 
vou  up,  nor  unsettle  your 
equanimity.  If  neglect  be 
your  portion,  your  own  in- 
ward resources  will  consti- 
tute your  strength  and  sup- 
port." 
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by  mrs.  c.  p.  gerry. 

[continued.] 
CHAPTER  XDX— [continued.] 

Meanwhile,  Catherine  Ambrose  sat  in  tho  room  which  had 
been  appropriated  to  her  at  her  friend's  house ;  it  had  none  of 
the  luxuries  of  her  own  home,  but  it  looked  cosy,  and  even  cheer- 
ful ;  for  as  the  night  was  chill,  a  little  fire  had  been  kindled  on  the 
hearth,  and  two  candles  burned  brightly  on  the  table  before  which 
the  heiress  sat.  She  was  in  a  dreamy  mood,  when  a  step  roused 
her,  and  glancing  round,  she  saw  her  black  waiting-maid,  Tuba. 

"Well,  what  is  it?"  she  asked,  languidly. 

"  Laws,  honey,  the  handsomest  young  gentleman  I  cber  see  is 
waitin'  down  stairs  for  you.     Come,  missis ;  let  me  fix  you  up." 

"No,  Tuba;  I've  met  enough  handsome  gentlemen  to-day.  I 
want  to  rest ;"  and  she  leaned  back  against  the  cushions  of  her 
chair. 

"  Wal,  I  guess  you  wont  set  dere,  honey,  when  I  tells  you  all. 
De  stranger  says  he  brings  message  from  Captain  Ambrose,  Lor' 
bress  him!" 

The  idle  lady  sprang  to  her  feet ;  her  listlessness  was  quite 
gone. 

"News  from  my  brother!"  she  cried.  "  I  rather  think  I  sha'n't 
he  long  in  going  down.  Dress  me  quick,  quick,  quick,  Tuba ;  do 
your  best,  too,  to  make  me  look  well.  I  must  not  fail  to  please 
my  brother's  friend," 

"  No  need  of  poor  old  Zube's  tryin'  to  do  dat  ar,"  said  the 
Degress,  proudly.  "  If  he  don't  say  my  young  missis  is  a  beauty, 
he  aint  no  'count." 

The  heiress  smiled,  and  turned  toward  the  mirror.  How  often 
it  had  told  her  the  pleasing  story  of  her  rare  loveliness !  Her 
beauty  was  of  a  very  different  type  from  that  of  the  backwoods- 
man's daughter ;  Rose  was  in  her  palmy  days,  dark,  bright  and 
bewitching  as  those  young  girls  who  have  the  wild  gipsey  blood 
in  their  veins,  its  fire  in  their  weird  eyes.  The  belle  of  the  Pas- 
cagoula  was  a  blonde,  with  a  complexion  like  the  spotless  petals 
of  the  calla,  soft  brown  eyes  and  tresses  of  burnished  gold ;  her 
form  was  the  perfection  of  stately  grace,  tall,  majestic  and  superb- 
ly moulded ;  her  manner  usually  full  of  that  poetic  dreaminess 
which  steeps  the  atmosphere  of  the  South  like  some  subtle  narco- 
tic ;  but  there  were  those  that  knew  her  sleepy  eyes  could  kindle, 
her  pale  cheek  glow,  her  proud  lip  quiver. 

Such  was  the  lady  who  swept  into  the  room  where  Thornton 
was  awaiting  her.  Was  it  any  wonder  if  he  was  somewhat  daz- 
zled by  her  appearance  ?  Her  wondrous  beauty  was  heightened 
by  the  splendor  of  her  attire ;  the  costly  silken  robe,  with  its 
changeful  sheen  of  gold  and  blue,  became  her  well ;  her  curling 
hair  was  gathered  in  a  rich  mass  at  the  back  of  her  head,  and  con- 
fined by  a  jewelled  comb ;  a  diamond  cross  rose  and  fell  upon  her 
breast  with  every  breath.  What  a  contrast  to  the  simple  garb  ot 
the  beauty  of  the  border  ! 

"Good-evening,"  she  said,  softly,  holding  out  her  dainty  hand. 
"Zuba  tells  me  you  are  one  of  my  brother's  friends,  and  such  are 
always  welcome.  Clement  has  grown  sadly  neglectful  of  late.  I 
haven't  heard  from  him  for  a  long,  long  while.  I'm  sure  if  he 
knew  how  it  fretted  me  to  tax  my  patience  so,  he  wouldn't  do  it. 
How  is  he  V 

All  this  had  been  said,  despite  the  pride  of  her  bearing,  with 
the  playful  eagerness  of  a  child.  Clifford  Thornton  hesitated. 
Alas,  how  should  he  execute  the  mission  imposed  upon  him  by 
one  over  whose  grave  the  prairie-grass  was  beginning  to  grow 
green.  For  a  time,  there  was  an  awkward  silence,  and  then  gen- 
tly as  a  woman,  the  young  man  broke  the  mournful  tidings. 

The  lady  had  sunk  into  a  seat,  but  now  she  sprang  up  and 
abandoned  herself  to  a  wild  passion  of  grief.  It  would  have  been 
a  relief  to  Thornton  to  have  seen  her  sink  down  unconscious,  there 
was  such  agony  in  her  beautiful  face ;  still  she  did  not  speak  till 
the  first  shock  had  passed,  but  silent  and  tearless  paced  tho 
room. 

"  This  must  not  last,"  said  Thornton,  to  himself.  And  taking 
from  the  box,  where  he  had  kept  it,  the  watch  which  had  been  so 
precious  to  Ambrose,  he  handed  it  to  her,  murmuring:  "  He  bade 
me  give  it  back  to  you,  and  tell  you  how  dear  it  had  been  to 
him." 

The  lady  grasped  it ;  a  long  shiver  crept  over  her  frame ;  she 
sank  into  a  chair,  and  burst  into  tears.  Thornton  rose  to  go,  for 
he  felt  his  presence  an  intrusion  on  such  sorrow  as  hers. 

"  I  shall  sec  you  again  soon,  and  tell  you  more  of  his  last 
hours,"  he  said.     And  without  further  formalities,  left  her  alone. 

Three  days  afterward,  he  received  a  delicately  written  note  from 
Katharine  Ambrose,  expressing  an  earnest  wish  for  another  inter- 
view; and  that  evening  lie  again  stood  in  her  presence.  She  met 
him  calmly,  but  in  her  deep  mourning  robes  seemed  quite  unlike 
the  radiant  creature  who  had  crossed  his  path  a  few  days  before. 
They  talked  long  and  earnestly.  The  painful  circumstances  un- 
der which  they  had  formed  their  acquaintances  had  broken  down 
the  barriers  that  otherwise  might  have  risen  between  them.  As 
time  went  on,  they  saw  each  other  almost  daily,  and  Katharine's 
face  would  light  up  whenever  she  heard  his  well-known  step. 
Gossip  began  to  report  that  Captain  Thornton  was  in  a  fair  way 


to  win  t!io  beauty  and  heiress  ;  and  when  rallied  about  it,  Katha- 
rine only  smiled,  and  maintained  a  provoking  silence. 

But  all  things  earthly  must  have  an  end,  and  so  did  her  visit  at 
St.  Louis.  Ere  a  month  had  gone  by,  tbe  lady's  trunks  were 
packed  for  her  departure.  Tho  last  night  of  her  stay,  she  and 
Clifford  Thornton  might  have  been  seen  standing  in  tho  little  gar- 
den attached  to  Esquire  Wharton's  house.  There  had  been  a  long 
conversation,  during  which  the  cheek  of  Katharine  Ambrose  had 
more  than  once  flushed  to  crimson. 

"I  must  leave  you  now,"  said  Thornton,  rising.  "I  hear  the 
drum-beat  from  tho  fortress  yonder.  I  ought  to  be  there  this 
moment." 

"But  before  you  go,"  murmured  Katharine,  "promise  that  we 
shall  meet  again  in  my  own  home  before  the  summer  shall  be 
gone." 

"  I  will ;  I  am  as  anxious  to  as  you  are  to  have  me.  Good- 
night. Take  good  caro  of  your  heart."  And  wringing  her 
hand,  Thornton  left  her. 


Rose  Lake  sat  alone  in  her  chamber,  overlooking  the  waters  of 
the  Pascagoula.  Driven  from  New  Orleans  by  her  dread  of  Basil 
le  Croix,  she  had  taken  refuge  in  this  quiet  hamlet.  Kit  Bray 
had  provided  her  a  home  with  a  widowed  aunt,  as  kind  as  his 
mother ;  he  had  found  employment  for  Mike,  and  she  gained  a 
livelihood  with  her  needle.  For  months  she  had  seen  nothing  of 
Le  Croix,  but  she  knew  from  Kit  that  though  he  had  several  times 
gone  up  the  river  as  far  as  her  olden  home,  he  had  not  abandoned 
the  idea  of  finding  her.  She  had  heard,  too,  from  the  same 
source — for  the  keel-boatman  was  ever  on  the  alert — that  Clifford 
Thornton  had  been  re-called,  and  stationed  at  St.  Louis  to  sup- 
press tbe  atrocities  of  tho  border  league.  When  this  news  came 
to  her  ears,  her  young  heart  gave  a  sudden  bound.  "  He  will 
seek  me  out ;  he  will  find  me,"  she  said,  mentally.  But  time 
dragged  on,  and  he  did  not  come.  What  could  be  the  reason1? 
Was  he  too  much  absorbed  in  his  task,  or  had  he  grown  tired  of 
her?  No;  she  could  not  believe  that;  the  very  thought  was 
madness. 

Now,  on  that  summer  day,  she  sat  bending  over  her  work,  but 
her  thoughts  were  roving  away  to  him,  and  mechanically  she 
stiched  fold  after  fold,  band  after  band.  The  cheery  presence  of 
Kit  Bray's  Aunt  Green  broke  up  her  reverie. 

"Well,"  she  said,  sinking  down  on  a  simple  lounge,  and  wiping 
the  perspiration  from  her  brow,  "  I'm  tired  to  death  a'most ;  it's  a 
hot,  dusty  walk  to  Woodside,  full  three  miles,  too.  But  Miss 
Katharine  was  satisfied  with  your  work,  and  sent  you  some  more. 
They  do  say  she's  going  to  be  married  afore  a  great  while,  and 
her  gentleman  is  there  now — a  friend  of  her  brother's." 

"Who  is  he?"  asked  Rose,  carelessly. 

"  0,  a  very  handsome  young  man — Cap'n  Thornton,  I  heered 
her  call  him,  for  he  came  on  to  the  piazza  where  she  had  followed 
me." 

The  fine  linen  dropped  from  Rose  Lake's  hand;  a  mist  swam 
before  her  eyes ;  a  terrible  suspicion  flashed  through  her  brain. 
Could  Clifford  Thornton  have  been  lured  from  his  allegiance  to 
her  by  this  pale-faced  beauty  of  the  South?  She  could  not  yet 
force  herself  to  accept  the  conviction. 

"Aunt  Green,"  she  resumed,  "  where  did  Katharine  Ambrose 
meet  her  lover?" 

With  breathless  interest  she  listened  for  the  answer.  Ah,  it 
came  all  too  soon  for  her  own  peace. 

"  Up  to  St.  Louis,  where  she  was  a  visitin'  awhile  ago.  I  should 
think  he  might  'bleve  himself  fortinit,  for  Miss  Katharine  has  had 
more  beaux  than  a  few ;  besides  bcin'  han'som,  she's  rich,  you 
see — the  wealthiest  heiress  in  the  county." 

Rose  had  started  to  her  feet,  and  stood  pale  and  trembling,  cvciy 
word  sinking  into  her  heavy  heart  like  an  arrow. 

"  Why,"  cried  Mrs.  Green,  coticing  her  paleness,  "  you've  been 
gettin'  sick  since  I've  been  gone.  What's  the  matter?  The  heat, 
p'raps,  and  you've  been  too  steady  at  your  work.  Hadn't  you 
better  run  out  and  take  the  air  a  little?" 

The  girl  was  grateful  for  this  excuse  for  her  strange  appearance, 
and  tottered  from  the  room.  Kate  Ambrose's  lover  must  be  Clif- 
ford Thornton,  the  chivalrous  soldier  she  had  met  and  learned  to 
love  in  her  prairic-bome.  This  was  the  thought  that  forced  itself 
upon  her  as  she  moved  restlessly  along  the  winding  paths  of  the 
narrow  garden.  She  battled  with  that  thought ;  she  tiled  to  thrust 
it  away  as  unworthy  of  her,  and  confide  in  him  as  in  other  days, 
but  she  could  not.  Like  the  gohKn  of  some  horrid  dream,  this 
harrowing  doubt  haunted  her,  rising  more  hideous  at  every  repulse. 
She  had  been  brave  through  many  a  trial-hour,  but  now  she  was 
weak  as  a  child,  and  sinking  down  under  a  tree,  whose  shadows 
lay  broad  and  cool  in  one  comer  of  the  garden,  she  pressed  her 
fevered  brow  hard  against  the  turf.  How  long  she  had  remained 
there,  she  did  not  know,  till  the  wondering  exclamation  of  Mrs. 
Green  aroused  her.  With  a  mechanical  movement,  she  followed 
the  good  woman  into  the  house,  where  the  table  was  laid  for  tea, 
and  Mike  already  in  his  scat.  The  boy  stared  as  she  entered,  and 
hurrying  to  her,  whispered  : 

"  You  look  terribly,  Rose.     What  has  happened  ?" 

"I  can't  tell  you  now,  Mike;  I  haven't  strength  enough." 

"  Can  I  help  you  V* 

"  No — 0  no !"  and  the  words  were  uttered  with  a  quick,  sharp 
articulation  ;  "I  must  bear  this  alone." 

The  boy  asked  no  more,  for  he  had  too  much  delicacy  of  feel- 
ing ;  but  his  eyes  wandered  wistfully  to  her  during  the  meal,  and 
though  he  made  a  show  of  calmness,  he  scarcely  ate  a  morsel. 

That  night,  when  all  was  still  within  Mrs.  Green's  cottage,  and 
the  hush  without  was  broken  by  nought  save  the  chirp  of  the 
cricket,  the  lament  of  the  whip-poor-will,  the  soft  murmur  of  the 
Pna'cagotihi  as  its  ripples  kissed  the  bright  lip's  of  the  flowers  which   I 


bent  over  tho  stream,  and  the  occasional  dip  of  an  oar  as  a  boat 
glided  across  the  waters,  Rose  Lake  stole  forth  with  a  noiseless 
tread.  For  a  moment  after  she  had  closed  the  little  white  gate 
behind  her,  she  stood  in  a  listening  attitude,  and  then  drawing  her 
thick  veil  over  her  face,  darted  along  the  high-road.  For  a  time 
she  kept  up  tho  speed  with  which  she  had  set  out,  but  at  length 
her  step  grew  unsteady.  Again  and  again  she  stopped  and  looked 
back,  as  if  half  decided  to  abandon  her  project,  and  more  than 
once  sank  by  the  wayside,  tired,  faint,  despondent ;  hut  a  voice 
low  down  in  her  heart  would  say,  "On,  on!"  and  she  would 
resume  her  journey. 

Finally  she  reached  a  gate-way  quite  unlike  that  before  Widow 
Green's  cottage — a  gate-way  like  the  demesne  now  stretching  out 
in  the  moonlight,  grand  and  imposing.  The  gate  was  wide  open, 
and  she  hurried  a  short  distance  along  the  broad  carriage-way,  and 
then  struck  into  a  path  that  led  across  the  lawn  into  other  grounds 
fair  as  the  enchanted  regions  which  Banyan's  Pilgrim  saw.  Foun- 
tains flung  their  silvery  jets  into  tbe  air,  murmuring  the  while  like 
the  fabled  syren ;  shy  deer  tossed  their  antlered  heads,  and  bound- 
ed off  into  the  shade  of  the  tall  trees,  scared  at  the  sound  of  a 
footstep,  and  here  and  there  a  graceful  shape  stood  white  and  still 
in  its  marble  beauty,  as  if  some  stray  god  from  Olympian  heights, 
some  fairy  presence  pausing  to  look  back  at  the  loveliness  of  the 
scene,  had  by  a  sorcerer's  wand  been  turned  into  stone.  But  Rose 
scarcely  heeded  these  things  ;  every  thought  was  absorbed  in  one 
wild  purpose — to  see  the  mistress  of  Woodside,  and  know  from 
her  own  observation  whether  all  which  she  had  feared  could  be 
true. 

At  last  she  stopped ;  before  her  rose  a  flight  of  stone  steps ; 
should  she  ascend  them  ?  She  shrank  into  the  shadow  of  a  clump 
of  laburnum  shrubs,  and  listened.  Nothing  was  to  be  heard. 
Stealthily  she  glanced  into  the  breezy  hall,  revealed  in  its  Oriental 
magnificence  by  the  light  of  the  lamp  overhead ;  nobod}r  was 
there  but  the  black  porter,  and  he  was  asleep  in  a  bamboo  chair. 
She  darted  in ;  a  door  stood  ajar,  and  gliding  through  it,  sho 
passed  through  room  after  room,  all  of  them  furnished  most 
luxuriously. 

Finally  she  crossed  the  corridor,  and  entered  a  spacious  apart- 
ment, over  which  a  cluster  of  crystal  lamps,  lily-shaped,  and  fed 
with  perfumed  oil,  shed  a  radiance  soft  as  Italian  moonbeams. 
The  carpet  into  which  her  feet  sank  as  if  it  had  been  thrice  piled 
with  velvet,  the  lace  curtains  just  stirred  by  the  air  which  came  in 
gentle  breaths  through  the  windows,  the  French  chairs  and  lounges, 
the  gilded  harp,  the  guitar  which  had  evidently  been  thrown  aside 
in  haste,  the  rare  bijouterie — all  bespoke  not  only  lavish  expendi- 
ture, but  a  taste  more  modern  than  that  which  had  selected  the 
heavy  hangings  and  cumbrous  furniture  of  the  rooms  she  had  seen 
on  her  way  to  this.  "It  must  be  her  favorite  room,"  said  Rose. 
"  I  will  wait." 

She  had  scarcely  spoken,  when  she  heard  voices  in  the  balcony. 
How  one  of  those  voices,  manly  and  musical,  struck  upon  her  ear  I 
— it  was  Clifford  Thornton's.  The  poor  girl  reeled,  but  she  had 
presence  of  mind  enough  to  conceal  herself  in  a  recess  near. 
When  she  had  stilled  the  throbbing  of  her  heart,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  hear,  Thornton  was  speaking 

"And  are  you  sure — quite  sure,"  he  said,  earnestly,  "  that  you 
have  not  mistaken  a  friendly  regard  for  a  deeper,  holier  sentiment  ? 
I  ask  this  question  in  kindness,  Katharine.  It  is  a  great  thing  to 
cherish  a  true  love," 

"I  don't  blame  you  in  the  least  for  these  inquiries,"  replied  his 
companion ;  "  it  is  but  natural  you  should  make  them.  I  have 
had  many  professed  admirers ;  I  have  often  felt  flattered,  but  my 
heart  was  never  touched  through  it  all.  Now,"  and  her  tones 
grew  tremulous  with  emotion, — "now,  Clifford,  I  know  what  love 
is." 

"  Be  assured  that  I  fully  appreciate  your  affection.  But  it  will 
be  tested  to  the  utmost ;  your  friends,  your  family  will  set  them- 
selves against  it ;  they  will  not  suffer  you,  a  petted  heiress,  with  a 
score  of  suitors  at  your  feet,  to  be  thrown  away  on  a  poor  youn^ 
soldier." 

"  Clifford,  I  am  mistress  of  my  own  actions.  This  wealth  was 
given  me  unencumbered  ;  may  I  not  do  what  I  will  with  it  ?  Be- 
sides— besides,"  and  she  paused  for  a  moment,  "  I  believe  he 
whose  approval  I  used  to  value  above  all  else  in  the  world— I 
believe  my  brother  would  smile  on  this  love." 
"Noble  Kate,  I  dare  hope  so,  too  !" 

Clifford  Thornton's  tones  were  full  of  deep  feeling  as  he  uttered 
these  words,  and  Rose  could  bear  no  more.  She  crept  from  the 
recess  back  through  the  luxurious  apartments,  and  into  the  great 
hall  with  its  grand  staircase,  its  tessellated  floor,  its  urns  and 
costly  sculpture.  "  This  is  nicer  than  the  backwoodsman's  cabin," 
she  said,  ironically,  and  hurried  past  the  porter,  who  still  slept 
soundly.  Poor  black  Pomp  !  that  girl,  so  young,  so  beautiful,  so 
full  of  hope  once,  envied  him  his  rest.  She  started  wearily  on ; 
but  a  sudden  thought  drove  her  to  a  spot  where  she  could  see  tho 
balcony,  and  be  herself  unobserved.  They  yet  stood  there — Clif- 
ford Thornton  and  the  stately  Katharine.  His  head  was  bent 
toward  the  lady,  and  her  eyes  were  upturned  to  his. 

A  bitter  pang  convulsed  Rose  Lake  as  she  staggered  away,  and 
it  seemed  as  if,  like  one  of  old  she  could  say,  "  My  burden  is  greater 
than  I  can  bear."  Above  her  the  moon  walked  in  glory,  and  the 
stars  moved  on  in  their  calm  and  beautiful  pilgrimage  to  some 
shining  Mecca  of  the  skies.  The  wind  fanned  her  brow  like  a 
viewless  wing ;  the  air  was  heavy  with  the  perfume  of  cape-jas- 
mine, and  tube-roses,  and  bridal  orange-flowers,  and  all  around 
her  brooded  the  soothing  presence  of  the  summer  night.  But  these 
came  to  the  girl  like  a  mockery  of  her  woe  ;  within,  storm-clouds 
hung  dark  and  sullen,  the  blast  swept  by,  the  troubled  waters  of 
her  soul  heaved  in  black  surges,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  tempest, 
the  one  hope  of  her  life  seemed  a  perfect  wreck. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

'*  Bomro  of  dwptfftto  «tflp^!  tho  darkut  tiny, 
LIvo  till  to-morrow,  will  have  pomad  away." 

It  will  doubtless  bo  remembered  that  almost  immediately  after 
UoBc  Lake's  flight  from  Imt  homo,  bos  father  sat  out  id  pursuit  of 
her.  He  had  u  strong,  swift-footed  horse,  and  pressed  ou  at  bis 
utmost  speed  for  three  days,  stopping  at  night  to  reel  himself  and 
his  weary  animal.  On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  ho  moi  a 
party  of  trappers  going  homeward.  One  of  them  was  a  neighbor 
of  Luke's,  in  whom  lie  had  creut  confidence.  The  two  men  shook 
bauds,  ami  then  with  no  little  pride,  lien  Thorn  began  to  tell  of 
his  success. 

"Hold  a  minute,  Ben,"  interposed  Lake.  "  Rose  bos  niniiwuy. 
You  know  I  promised  her  to  Le  Croix,  the  fur-merehunt  you've 
traded  with  sometimes,  mid  that  she  always  set  herself  up  against 
the  match.  Well,  since  you've  been  away,  one  of  these  govern- 
ment companies,  bound  for  the  Rocky  Mountains,  encamped 

awhile  in  our  neighborhood,  waiting  for  supplies  to  come  up  river, 
anil  one  of  their  number  and  mv  girl  met ;"  ami  the  backwoodsman 
went  rapidly  on  to  tell  of  the  principal  events  of  their  acquaintance 
which  had  come  to  his  knowledge,  the  ruse  employed  to  blind  tho 
eyes  of  tho  lovers  and  hasten  the  young  man's  dcpaituro,  and  their 
utter  astonishment  at  the  flight  of  Rose,  at  tho  very  time  when  they  all 
thought  she  had  grown  wonderfully  submissive.  "And  now," 
Continued  Lake,  "have  you  seen  this  company,  headed  by  Cap- 
tain Thornton  V* 

"Captain  Thornton!  why,  yes,  yes,  neighbor  Lake.  "We've 
been  eampin'  within  a  gun-shot  of  'cm  for  inorc'n  a  week,  'cause 
you  sec  the  beaver  was  plenty  in  them  parts.  I  begun  to  set 
powerful  high  by  Thornton  and  his  gang." 

"Well,  that's  not  to  tho  point.  If  he'd  been  off  after  Roso  you 
would  know  it ;  and  Ben,  I  believe  your  word  is  as  good  as  an 
oath.     Has  ho  been  in  any  such  rascally  business  ?" 

"No ;  truc's  I'm  a  livin'  man,  he  aint.  I  reckon  you  wouldn't 
thought  ho  had  any  time  for't,  if  you  had  been  thar  ;  ho  had  as 
much  as  lie  could  do  to  fight  a  pack  of  Blackfeet." 

"  But  perhaps  ho  might  send  a  trusty  comrade  if  ho  couldn't 
leave." 

"  No,  he  didn't.  I  knew  'em  every  soul  of  the  company,  and 
thar  wa'n't  none  of  'em  missin'.  He  aint  earned  off  your  darter, 
I'm  sartin." 

"Then  there  is  no  use  of  my  going  on,"  said  the  backwoods- 
man ;  "  I  rather  think  I'll  hurry  back.  I  suppose  Lo  Croix  is  in 
a  fever  of  impatience." 

For  a  time  Lake  travelled  with  the  trappers,  but  as  their  pro- 
gress was  leisurely,  and  they  ever  and  anon  stopped  to  examine 
the  foot-prints  of  wild  beasts  in  the  sand,  or  follow  with  their  dogs 
on  the  trail,  he  grew  restless,  and  spurred  onward.  "When  he 
reached  tho  border,  lie  found  Basil  le  Croix  in  a  state  of  high  ex- 
citement, for  he  had  just  heard  that  Rose  Lake  had  fled  down  the 
Mississippi  under  the  care  of  the  keel-boatmen.  His  informant 
was  a  boatman,  whom  Kit  Bray  had  deposed  for  some  lawless 
outrage.  Lake's  next  inquiry  was  for  Hortcnse.  Le  Croix  mut- 
tered an  oath,  and  added,  fiercely  : 

""When  I  got  back  to  the  cabin,  she  was  gone.  Margery  left 
her  lying  on  the  bed,  apparently  sound  asleep  j  she  wasn't  absent 
a  half  horn" ;  when  she  returned,  the  woman  had  fled,  and  she 
could  get  no  clue  to  her  flight." 

"By  my  faith!"  cried  Lake,  "I've  heard  it  said,  'misfortunes, 
like  black-birds,  always  come  in  flocks,'  and  I  believe  it.  "What 
now,  Le  Croix?" 

"  I'm  going  off  down  river  on  the  pursuit  as  fast  as  time  and 
tide  can  cany  me.  You  must  spare  your  house-keeper  for  tho 
present ;  she  will  be  invaluable  to  me  in  this  crisis." 

"Very  well.  Away  with  you!  Success  to  your  search!" 
And  leaving  the  fur-merchant  to  make  his  voyage  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi with  the  old  hag,  tho  backwoodsman  retraced  his  steps  to 
his  cabin. 

He  had  not  been  at  home  long  before  he  became  sensible  of  a 
watchful  presence  near  him.  Chancing  to  look  up  from  a  brown 
study  by  the  hearthstone  at  night,  he  had  more  than  once  detected 
a  pair  of  eyes,  small,  black  and  keen,  peering  at  him  through 
some  crevice  in  the  rough  walls,  the  few  panes  of  glass  in  the 
window  or  the  half-open  door.  Two  or  three  times  in  the  solemn 
hush  ot  the  midnight,  he  had  waked,  and  found  those  eyes  gazing 
upon  him  from  a  rude  casement  just  over  the  head  of  his  bed. 
"When  coming  in  from  the  chase,  with  rifle  and  game  over  his 
shoulder,  he  had  often  felt  certain  that  the  same  vigilance  was  ou 
the  alert,  for  he  could  hear  a  step,  soft,  wary,  cat-like,  following 
him,  but  it  never  kept  up  the  pursuit  when  he  emerged  from  the 
dense  shadows  of  the  woodland.  "What  was  this  that  so  haunted 
him  ? — a  human  or  a  ghostly  being  ?  Giles  Lake  wished,  and  yet 
to  confess  the  exact  truth,  scarcely  dared  know. 

The  impression  produced  by  such  strange  surveillance  oppressed 
him  painfully.  He  could  not  go  out  or  come  in  with  freedom,  for 
gradually  the  watching  increased.  In  his  superstitious  moods,  he 
would  sometimes  think  it  was  the  spirit  of  Rose  Lake's  dead  mo- 
ther, roused  from  her  rest  beneath  the  churchyard  mould  by  his 
harshness,  his  tyranny.  Again,  growing  brave,  he  would  shake 
off  these  fears,  and  think  it  perchance  a  strolling  robber,  whom  he 
would  yet  meet  face  to  face,  and  punish  for  his  boldness.  The 
conflict  going  on  in  his  mind  preyed  upon  his  strength,  and  when 
ho  began  to  realize  this,  with  one  of  those  mighty  efforts  which 
only  a  strong,  deep  nature  can  make,  he  resolved  to  know  more 
of  the  spell  which  had  been  laid  upon  him,  and  the  wizard  by 
whom  it  had  been  wrought. 

A  dismal  November  day  was  sinking  into  the  dull,  gray  even- 
ing twilight,  as  the  backwoodsman  hurried  along  one  of  the  wind- 
ing paths  of  a  lonesome  forest.  The  wind  swept  by  in  fitful  gusts, 
rustling  the  dead  leaves ;  a  pack  of  hungry  wolves  were  growling 


over  i  prey  that  did  noi   atisfy  their  keen  appetites  j  riso 

vista  opened  before  him,  ft  would  seem  leading  to  labyrinths  as 

interminable  us  that  fumed  in  rhi     \<      lory,  and  the  moon,  pale  and 

terroi>stricken,  only  now  and  then  ventured  to  peer  over  her  bul- 
wark of  clouds,  Lake  walked  on  iii  ml)  tcadily,  till  be  heard  u 
crackling  near,  and  then  the  tranj  top  which  bad  been  wont  to 
follow  him,  and  hi    heai  i  began  to  bi  ai  fast. 

"  ( rilon  Lake,  slop  !"  exclaimed  a  voice  behind  him. 

But  the  backwoodsman  did  o ppcar  to  heed  it;  without 

quickening  hi*  pace,  he  moved  onward. 

"  Stop,  ;is  you  value  your  life !"  again  cried  that  shrill  voice. 

Still  Lake-  kept  cm.  The  next  moment  a  bullet  whizzed  by ;  but 
yet  ho  preserved  bin  self-control.  There  were  a  i  rigorou 
bounds,  and  then  a  hand  grasped  his  arm.  He  Looked  round;  the 
moonlight,  shining  'dearly  then,  revealed  a  wild  desperado.  EQs 
eyes,  Lake  saw  at  a  glance,  were  the  same  thai  had  been  watching 
him  so  intently;  his  face  thin,  and  almost  ghastly  in  its  paleness, 
with  no  beard  save  a  moustache  which  delicately  shaded  his  upper 

up. 

"And  so  you're  ono  of  the  border  league,  1  take  it  ?"  said  Lake. 
"What  would  you  with  me?  I've  no  money — nothing  but  what 
my  strong  right  arm  brings  me;"  and  he  held  it  up  proudly. 

The  stranger  laughed. 

"I  don't  deny  any  of  your  charges,"  ho  replied,  coolly;  "it 
wears  a  man's  life  out  to  get  an  honest  living,  and  I  don't  pre- 
tend to.  I  like  your  courage,  your  gigantic  strength  ;  I  want  to 
be  better  acquainted  with  you." 

"Umph!"  muttered  Lake;  "why  didn't  you  come  out  and 
show  your  colors  first,  and  not  cruise  round  like  a  pirate  with  a 
black  flag?" 

"Ha!  you've  struck  the  nail  on  the  head.  That's  my  true 
ensign.  I'm  as  much  of  a  pirate,  for  aught  I  know,  as  any  buc- 
caneer on  the  high  seas.  Gold  pours  into  my  hands,  and  it's  a 
bold,  free  life  to  lead." 

"Bold,  free  life  !"  sneered  Lake  ;  "  I  should  think  it  was.  Why, 
you're  the  veriest  set  of  poltroons  and  slaves  in  Christendom; 
you  don't  dare  show  your  heads  by  daylight  before  honest  men, 
and  if  you  do  chance  to  meet  one,  your  cheeks  burn  with  a  blush 
of  shame.  You  are  despised,  hunted,  denned  like  wild  beasts  ; 
there  isn't  a  man,  woman  or  child  who  is  in  the  least  respectable 
who  wouldn't  think  they  were  doing  God's  sendee  to  bring  you  to 
justice  ;"  and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  the  sturdy  backwoods- 
man dropped  his  game,  and  fastened  an  iron  grasp  on  the  despe- 
rado. "  Come  along,"  he  added ;  "  come,  and  we'll  have-  a  little 
talk  with  old  Squire  Turner,  the  magistrate."  And  he  dragged 
the  marauder  away  with  the  utmost  ease. 

But  in  another  moment  he  set  up  a  long,  loud  whistle.  Quick 
as  thought,  a  dozen  dark  forms  came  leaping  from  the  thick  shrub- 
bery near.  Lake  was  overpowered,  and  borne  blindfold  from  the 
wood.  How  far  he  was  carried  he  had  no  means  of  knowing  till 
the  bandage  was  removed  from  his  eyes ;  then  he  found  himself  in 
the  half-ruined  fort  from  which  he  had  heard  so  regularly  those 
midnight  guns.  A  pale  light  streamed  down  from  some  hidden 
apparatus  overhead,  revealing  the  rough  walls,  the  hard  flags  be- 
neath, and  the  circle  of  men  gathered  about  him  with  drawn 
swords.  Their  dress  was  outre  in  the  extreme ;  their  aspect  grim 
enough  to  have  terrified  a  less  courageous  person  than  Lake.  The 
desperado  who  had  first  waylaid  him  occupied  a  seat  a  little  apart 
from  the  rest,  and  now  wore  a  jaunty,  purple  velvet  cap  with  gold 
tassels,  neatly-fitting  small-clothes,  with  jewelled  knee  and  shoe 
buckles,  a  satin  vest  stiff  with  embroidery,  and  open  at  the  chest 
to  reveal  ruffles  of  the  finest  linen,  in  which  blazed  a  costly  brooch, 
while  a  surcoat  of  green  cloth,  lined  and  bordered  with  sable,  was 
carelessly  gathered  around  him. 

"  "Well,"  said  this  man,  the  leader,  the  main-spriugof  the  border 
league,  "  you're  up  on  trial  where  there  is  neither  judge,  jury,  nor 
lawyer.  Giles  Lake,  wdiat  have  you  to  say  for  yourself?  You 
are  our  prisoner  ;  from  us  there  is  no  escape.  As  I  told  you,  we 
get  our  money  as  fancy  dictates ;  but  we  are  going  to  be  the  lords 
of  the  West  yet.  "Wealth  flows  in  faster  than  we  can  invest  it. 
We  bow  to  no  law;  we  fear  neither  God  nor  man.  Join  us,  and 
you  shall  be  a  master-spirit  among  us.  We  have  long  been  schem- 
ing to  get  you,  and  now  you're  in  our  power.  "Will  you  take  the 
oath  ?" 

"  Yes,"  rejoined  Lake,  and  the  whole  band  pressed  eagerly  for- 
ward, "  but  not  the  one  you  think.  I  have  my  faults,  my  sins, 
but  I  never  will  bo  a  member  of  the  border  league,  so  help  me 
God  !"    And  he  solemnly  raised  his  hand  toward  heaven. 

At  first  the  men  looked  .it  each  other  in  wonder;  this  daring 
vow  not  only  astonished,  but  almost  awed  them.  The  leader, 
seeing  the  effect  of  it,  and  wishing  to  shake  off  the  impression, 
leaned  back  in  his  chair  of  state,  and  laughed  heartily. 

"  Ha,  ha  !  better  and  better,"  he  cried.  "  I  like  your  spirit  more 
and  more,  Lake ;  you'll  be  a  more  faithful  ally  for  it  when  you  do 
yield.  Reflection  is  a  capital  thing  for  the  obstinate.  A  few 
months'  solitude  will  bring  you  to  your  senses.  Comrades,  take 
him  off  to  the  lodgings  we've  prepared  for  him  !" 

It  was  the  work  of  a  moment  to  blindfold  the  backwoodsman 
once  more,  and  then  he  was  borne  away. 

Day  after  day  dragged  on,  and  Man-  Lake,  who  had  been  left  at 
the  cabin  with  only  a  iitt'c  boy  her  brother  had  brought  to  supply 
in  a  measure  Mike's  place,  began  to  grow  very  anxious.  The 
backwoodsman  had  gone  out  hunting,  and  said  nothing  to  indi- 
cate that  he  intended  to  remain  long  away.  This  was  quite  un- 
usual for  him.  What  could  have  occasioned  such  an  absence? 
Had  he  been  called  oft'  by  Le  Croix  unexpectedly,  or  was  he  dead 
somewhere  in  the  wilderness?  Poor  Mary's  heart  grew  heavy  at 
these  thoughts  ;  he  was  her  sole  protector,  and  though  often  stern, 
nay,  harsh  to  others,  always  treated  her  with  brotherly  considera- 
tion, keeping  to  the  very  letter  the  solemn  promise  he  had  made 


to  protect  her.  In  those  western  wild-,  where  there  was  so  much 
to  fear  from  the  lurking  Indian  end  the  lawless  desperado,  she  had 
never  le-.. ii  afraid  when  (..  But  now  she  could  nei- 

ther e.-ir,  sleep,  nor  work;  more  than  once,  when  she  caught 
glimpses  of  dark  form*  hovering  al>oijt  the  dwelling,  she  threw  up 
her  thin  hand.,  and  with  a  wild  <hriek  fell  senselees  to  the  floor. 

One  evening  she  heard  a  quick,  irn|>crutive  rap  at  the  door,  and 
with  many  a  foreboding  of  evil,  opened  it.  She  had  expected  to 
sec  pome  grim  jnan«  but  instead  two  female  figures  stood  on  the 
threshold.  The  light  of  the  candle  in  her  hand  flashed  orerthem, 
and  she  immediately  recognized  one  as  the  woman  who  had  asked 
for  a  bit  of  <.,ld  victual-  there,  and  aftenvards  assisted  Hose  to 
escape;  the  other  as  Luanc,  the  wife  of  the  Sioux  chief,  with 
whom  she  knew  Mike  Shaw  had  been  a  great  favorite. 

"Canyon  bear  unpleasant  tidings?"  said  the  white  woman, 
with  a  touch  of  compassion  in  her  manner.  "Brace  yourself  up 
to  endurance,  and  yet  hope  for  the  best.  Your  brother  has  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  border  league." 

Mary  Lake  uttered  a  low  cry,  but  after  a  moment  or  two  re- 
gained some  degree  of  composure. 

"  He  is  likely  to  be  a  prisoner  for  awhile,  and  it  i*n't  fitting  that 
you  should  stay  here.     Will  you  trust  yourself  with  me  ?" 

"O,  yes.  I  know  I  nm  not  safe  here;  but  Rufas?"  and  she 
pointed  to  the  chore-boy. 

"  lie  shall  Ik:  cared  for,  too.     Come,  get  ready  ;  quick  !" 

Hurriedly  Man'  Lake  put  on  her  hood  and  cloak,  while  tho  boj 
buttoned  his  coat  and  adjusted  his  cap,  and  then  the  four  moved 
to  the  river's  brink.  An  Indian  canoe  lay  rocking  on  the  waters, 
and  into  this  they  sprang.  Luane  took  up  the  oars,  and  giving  a 
few  vigorous  strokes,  sent  the  canoe  duncing  down  the  river. 

That  night,  Antoine  1'Estrange,  the  leader  of  the  border  league, 
stationed  three  trusty  men  outside,  and  crept  cautiously  through 
the  low  doorway  of  Giles  Lake's  cabin.  It  looked  very  lonesome 
there;  the  wind  swept  down  the  firelcss  chimney  in  raw  gusts; 
dense  shadows  brooded  around  ;  not  a  step  save  his  own  stealth  v 
footfalls,  not  even  a  breath  was  to  be  heard ;  only  the  measured 
tick,  tick,  tick,  of  the  old  clock  broke  the  solemn  hush.  Antoine 
struck  a  light,  and  then  kindled  a  torch  which  he  took  from  a  pile 
of  wood  in  the  corner.  He  searched  the  kitchen,  the  little  sleep- 
ing-rooms, the  dark  loft  above. 

"  Sacre!"  he  muttered,  coming  down  the  ladder  ;  "  ma'amsclle 
isn't  at  home  to  visitors.  I'm  sorry — terrible  sorry.  I  would 
have  given  a  hundred  dollars  to  have  got  her  in  my  clutches  ;  it 
would  have  been  so  admirable  to  drive  her  6tern  brother  to  sub- 
mission by  threatening  her.  But  the  woman's  been  too  quick  for 
me.  Can  anybody  have  discovered  our  plan  and  told  her  ?  3/on 
Dim!  I  believe  the  walls  begin  to  have  ears.  However,  I  can't 
afford  to  lose  any  time  in  speculation.  Xow  for  it !"  And  carefully 
arranging  the  torch  in  the  fire-place,  he  began  to  search  an  old- 
fashioned  bureau  near. 

The  drawers  had  been  locked  before  the  house  was  abandoned, 
but  Antoine  1'Estrange  drew  a  bunch  of  false  keys  from  his  pocket, 
and  opened  one  after  another  with  the  utmost  ease.  The  investi- 
gation of  their  contents  seemed  quite  unsatisfactory ;  there  were 
piles  of  household  linen  scented  with  fragrant  mint,  an  assortment 
of  cast-off  finery  which  Mary  Lake  had  worn  in  younger  and 
brighter  days,  and  the  fleecy  muslin  intended  for  the  bridal  dress 
of  Rose.  With  a  gesture  of  impatience,  Antoine  closed  them, 
and  flung  back  the  lid  of  the  desk,  revealing  many  a  pigeon-hole 
quaintly  carved  and  stuffed  with  yellow  papers ;  he  looked  these 
over,  but  they  were  of  no  importance  to  him,  and  he  thrust  them 
down. 

Suddenly,  however,  he  chanced  to  touch  a  panel,  and  it  flew 
back,  disclosing  a  little  trunk  with  "  G.  L."  emblazoned  on  the 
lid  with  brass  nails.  It  had  no  lock,  and  L'Estrange  felt  certain 
it  was  fastened  by  some  secret  spring. 

"  Mon  Dieu !"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  have  it  now  in  spite  of  him. 
Here's  a  secret  spring,  but  what  cares  Antoine  1'Estrange  for  that  ? " 
And  thrusting  a  wire  into  the  fastenings,  he  worked  diligently  a 
few  moments.  Then  the  lid  sprung  back,  and  with  wild  eager- 
ness he  poured  out  the  contents  of  the  trunk.  "What  were  they  ? 
A  pile  of  letters  grown  yellow  with  age,  a  long,  bright  tress  of 
hair,  a  kid  glove  which  must  once  have  fitted  a  dainty  hand,  and 
a  few  faded  flowers  that  crumbled  beneath  his  touch — relics  of  a 
passage  in  Giles  Lake's  life,  over  which  darkness  and  silence  had 
long  brooded.  Antoine  muttered  an  oath  to  vent  his  rage  and 
disappointment,  and  then  added  :  "  Some  of  the  backwoodsman's 
keepsakes,  I  suppose.  Well,  I  don't  want  them ;"  and  restoring 
them  to  the  trunk,  he  re-fastened  it,  and  turned  from  the  bureau. 

Instantly  he  called  in  his  men,  and  every  nook  and  corner  of 
the  cabin  was  searched ;  the  rude  riles  of  tho  hearth  torn  up, 
boards  wTenchcd  from  the  floor,  and  even  the  crevices  of  the  walls 
inspected  ;  but  to  no  purpose  ;  nothing  valuable  was  found,  and 
L'Estrange  and  his  party  returned  to  headquarters  in  no  very 
enviable  mood.  

Giles  Lake  sat  alone  in  the  prison-house,  into  which  he  had  been 
thrust  after  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  border 
league.  It  was  broad  daylight  without,  but  there  thick  darkness 
would  have  brooded,  had  not  the  light  of  a  lamp  illumined  the 
place.  Thus  far  his  captors  had  treated  him  liberally  in  many 
things  ;  there  was  the  nicest  of  food  on  liis  table,  the  choicest  vin- 
tage of  France,  but  of  these  drinks  Lake  was  shy,  for  he  wished 
to  be  clear-headed.  The  members  occasionally  dropped  in,  dressed 
with  lavish  elegance,  and  appearing  the  most  free  and  easy  fellows 
in  the  world  ;  there  were  reading,  and  music,  and  chess,  and  whist- 
playing  ;  but  Lake  knew  that  all  this  was  done  for  effect, — that 
they  wished  to  dazzle  him  with  their  gay  life,  and  make  him  yield 
to  their  influence.  But  even-  noble  impulse  in  his  nature  arose 
and  set  themselves  in  battle  array  against  the  subtle  power  of  his 
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tempters.  His  hearing  was  acute  us  an  Indian's,  and  he,  therefore, 
heard  much  of  which  his  captors  supposed  him  entirely  ignorant. 
He  had  managed  to  loosen  a  few  stones  of  the  wall  which  sepa- 
rated his  room  from  that  where  they  often  met  and  talked  over 
their  plans  and  successes,  and  through  this  ho  began  to  watch 
them.  One  day  he  heard  a  stranger's  voice  there,  and  peering  in, 
saw  a  young  man  standing  by  an  open  chest  woll-filled  with  gold, 
while  Antoinc  L'Estrange  stood  near. 

"Why,  you  don't  say,"  cried  the  stranger,  "that  you've  got 
that  ere  chist  brim  full  o'  gold  !" 

"Yes,  indeed,  and  a  dozen  more  just  like  it.  I  tell  you,  young 
man,monoy  rains  into  our  dishes, and  they  are  always  right  side  up." 

"Jingo!  I  reckon  that's  so.  I  never  see  so  mnch  money  to- 
gether afore  in  my  lifo,  and  I  'spose  I  never  should  now,  if  you 
hadn't  axed  me  down  hero  and  been  so  gentleman-like.  Hullo ! 
what's  that  ere?  'Taint  Wildfire  scampcrin'  off,  is'f?"  And  he 
paused  and  listened. 

"Wildfire?  what's  that?" 

"My  colt.     She's  kinder  skittish  sometimes." 

"  She'll  do  well  enough.     Look  here  ;  do  you  like  money?" 

"Money?     I  reckon  I  do.     Try  me  and  sec." 

L'Estrange  laughed. 

"Are  you  getting  rich  fast?" 

"No,  indeed.  Islave  myselfto  death, and  then  don't  git  nothin' 
for't ;  live  from  hand  to  mouth  e'enamost.  I  declar  I'm  confounded 
tired  on't." 

"  Would  you  like  a  change  it  in  a  few  years  it  would  make  you 
a  rich  man  V 

The  young  rustic  rubbed  his  hands. 

"  That's  what  I  should.  Do  you  know  of  any  sich  chance, 
stranger?" 

"Yes;  I  offer  it  to  you  now.  You've  heard  ot  the  border 
league  ?" 

The  other  nodded,  and  Antoine  wont  on  : 

"  Well,  I  am  its  leader." 

"  You  don't  say !"     And  the  rustic  stared  and  bowed  stiffly. 

"Yes;  I'm  the  terror  of  the  border — land  my  men,  rather. 
The  world  owes  us  a  living,  and  we're  determined  to  have  it  with- 
out plodding  on  week  in  and  week  out,  as  some  people  do.  We 
don't  work  half  the  time ;  we're  a  jolly  set,  too.  You  would  like 
our  life,  I  know.     Will  you  join  us  ?" 

"  Well,  now,  you've  rayther  took  me  by  surprise.  I  should  like 
to  think  on't  awhile.  It  takes  Hep  Draw  some  time  to  make  up 
his  mind,  but  when  he  does,  he'll  stick  to  it,  I  tell  ye." 

Antoine  looked  momentarily  discomposed,  but  soon  added  : 

"As  you  like.  You  can  stay  with  us  to-day,  and  to-night  give 
us  your  answer." 

"Agreed,"  said  the  young  man ;  and  arm  in  arm  they  sauntered 
away. 

In  a  few  moments,  however,  L'Estrange  came  back  with  another 
man,  one  of  his  band,  who  was  high  in  authority. 

"  That  raw  rustic !"  he  said,  apparently  continuing  a  conversa- 
tion that  had  been  begun  before;  "why,  you  are  mad — stark  mad  !" 

"No,  I'm  not,"  replied  Antoine.  "This  note  I  hold  in  my 
hands  says  that  he  is  keen-sighted,  bold,  persevering,  and  his  very 
rusticity  will  be  a  capital  mask,  and  make  him  the  best  spy  we 
could  have." 

This  argument  seemed  to  satisfy  the  opposer,  and  thus  the  mat- 
ter was  settled. 

Several  hours  later,  Lake  saw  the  prominent  men  of  the  band 
assemble  to  await  the  appearance  of  Hep  Draw.  He  soon  came 
in  with  one  of  the  league,  and  Antoine  l'Estrange  began  the  cere- 
monies of  the  evening. 

"Mirahep  Draw,"  he  exclaimed,  "have  you  decided  to  accept 
our  office  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

A  murmur  of  applause  ran  round  the  circle. 

"  You  will  then  prepare  to  take  the  oath.  Gaspard,  bring  forth 
the  cross." 

"What's  that?"  interposed  the  young  man.  "I  don't  want  to 
go  through  any  long  flummery ;  there  aint  no  need  on't.  Hep 
Draw's  word  is  as  good  as  his  oath.  I  will  be  as  watchful,  and 
bold,  and  parseverin'  as  any  of  ye,  I'll  warrant.  Wont  this  do  as 
well  as  swearing  ?" 

Antoine  and  his  worthies  held  a  brief  parley,  and  then,  contrary 
to  all  rules,  decided  to  initiate  him  without  the  oath,  Hep  Draw 
having  been  strongly  recommended  by  a  powerful  ally.  This 
ceremonial  over,  and  all  but  Antoinc  and  his  prime  minister  dis- 
persed, the  two  had  a  conference  which  Lake  could  not  understand, 
'  as  they  spoke  in  French ;  but  at  length  L'Estrange  entered  his 
cell-like  apartment,  not,  however,  before  the  backwoodsman  had 
arranged  the  loosened  stones  in  the  wall,  so  as  not  to  attract  atten- 
tion. Antoine  seated  himself  in  one  chair,  and  placing  his  feet  in 
another,  lighted  a  cigar,  and  began  to  smoke. 

"Well,  Lake,"  he  said,  after  eyeing  his  prisoner  awhile,  "how 
do  you  like  your  quarters  ?" 

"Not  at  all,"  growled  the  backwoodsman. 

"You've  only  to  speak  the  word  and  you  are  free;  but  under 
certain  conditions,  of  course.     Giles  Lake,  you  have  a  treasure?" 

Lake  started  to. his  feet;  this  revelation  burst  upon  him  like  a 
thunderbolt;  one  of  the  long-hoarded  secrets  of  his  life  had  been 
discovered,  and  by  some  ot  those  outlaws.  The  thought  sent  the 
blood  leaping  madly  through  his  veins,  but  he  did  not  open  his 
lips  to  acknowledge  or  refute  the  charge. 

"  Give  us  that,"  pursued  L'Estrange,  "  and  you  are  set  at  liber- 
ty; refuse,  and  you  shall  starve  here."  And  fixing  his  basilisk 
eye  on  the  backwoodsman,  he  watched  the  effect  ot  his  words.. 

"Antoine  l'Estrange,"  cried  Lake,  "  I'd  sooner  pluck  out  my 
right  eye,  or  cut  off  my  right  hand;  than  yield.  Do  your  worst ;  I 
defy  you !" 


CHAPTER  XV. 

WTicn  tyg  havu  hoped,  sought,  striven,  lost  our  aim, 
Then  the  truth  fronts  us,  beaming  out  of  darkness, 
Like  a  white  brow  through  its  o'ershadowing  hair. — Festds. 

We  left  Roso  Lake  standing  in  the  grounds  of  Woodside, 
almost  overwhelmed  with  the  sorrow  that  had  just  come  upon  her. 
She  had  borne  other  griefs  courageously,  but  the  thought  that  after 
all  she  had  suffered  for  his  sake,  Clifford  Thornton  should  have 
proved  false,  was  agonizing.  How  she  reached  Widow  Green's 
quiet  little  home,  she  scarcely  knew,  but  at  midnight  she  again 
found  herself  in  her  own  room  at  the  cottage.  Was  it  some  good 
angel  who  whispered  to  the  poor  girl  that  she  should  raise  her 
tired  eyes  upward  ?  I  cannot  say,  but  I  know  that  through  the 
gloom  of  her  tempest-tossed  heart  trembled  another  hope — a  hope 
so  strong  it  amounted  to  a  positive  belief  that  He,  without  whose 
notice  a  sparrow  cannot  fall  to  the  ground,  would  guide,  and  guard, 
and  sustain  her.    She  flung  herself  down  on  the  bed  and  fell  asleep. 

AVhcn  she  met  Mike  at  breakfast  the  next  morning,  her  face 
was  perfectly  colorless,  but  very  calm.  As  soon  as  the  boy  had 
finished  his  meal,  she  left  the  table  and  followed  him  into  the 
garden. 

"  You  have  something  to  say  to  me,  I  know,"  began  the  boy. 

"  Yes,  Mike.  You  and  I  both  have  been  deceived  in  Clifford 
Thornton;  he  is  not  what  he  seems  ;  he  is  false  to  me." 

"  O,  Rose,  I  can't  believe  it, — he  was  so  generous,  so  true-heart- 
ed.    You  must  be  mistaken ;  it  can't  be  !" 

"  So  I  said  at  first.  I  wouldn't  credit  the  story  till  I  had  seen 
and  heard  for  myself." 

"  What  ?"  breathlessly  queried  the  boy. 

A  slight  shudder  passed  over  the  girl's  frame. 

"  I  am  not  strong  enough  yet  to  reveal  it,"  she  replied.  "  But 
I've  been  to  Woodside ;  I've  seen  them  together — he  and  his  new 
lady-love,  Katharine  Ambrose." 

"  What !  Captain  Ambrose's  sister?" 

"  Yes,  Mike,  the  richest  heiress  in  the  county,  the  belle  ot  Mis- 
sissippi.    I  suppose  he  thinks  it  a  good  exchange." 

Mike  shook  his  head,  and  with  a  puzzled  look  walked  off  to  his 
work.  He  had  not  gone  far  before  he  met  Kit  Bray.  There  was 
a  cordial  greeting,  and  then  the  boatman's  first  inquiry  was  for 
Rose.  Mike  at  once  told  him  what  had  just  passed  between  him 
and  the  girl.  Kit's  brow  darkened,  and  assuming  a  pugilistic  atti- 
tude, he  vowed  vengeance  on  Thornton.  But  Mike  somewhat 
mollified  him,  and  he  concluded  to  wait  till  evening  before  pre- 
senting himself  at  Woodside. 

As  Thornton  rode  up  the  long  avenue  that  led  to  the  mansion, 
just  at  night-fall,  he  became  aware  that  he  was  followed.  Reining 
his  steed,  he  glanced  back.     There  stood  a  Herculean  figure. 

"  Who  are  you  thus  to  dog  my  steps?"  he  cried,  fiercely. 

"I'm  Kit  Bray,  sir,  a  Mississippi  boatman." 

"  What  do  you  want  ?" 

"A  little  talk,  cap'n.     Do  you  remember  Rose  Lake?" 

Aunt  Mary's  words  flashed  through  Thornton's  memory,  and 
springing  from  his  horse,  he  joined  Kit.  A  few  moments  after- 
ward, Mike  Shaw  came  up,  and  the  three  held  an  earnest  conver- 
sation. 

Widow  Green's  clock  was  striking  nine  when  a  carriage  stopped 
at  the  door,  and  two  persons  alighted  and  were  admitted. 

"  She's  in  her  own  room,"  said  the  good  woman,  as  her  visitors 
inquired  for  Rose ;  and  one,  a  lady,  insisted  on  going  into  her 
chamber  alone.  Rose  sat  with  her  hands  folded  on  the  table,  and 
her  brow  resting  on  them,  lost  in  thought. 

"  Look  up,"  said  a  voice  in  her  ear,  and  she  raised  her  drooping 
head.  There  stood  a  woman  of  stately  presence,  proud  and  fan- 
as  it  she  had  stepped  down  from  some  niche  in  an  old  baronial 
hall,  with  delicate  features,  soft  brown  eyes,  and  a  dash  of  gold  in 
her  hair.  But  if  she  was  fascinated  by  this  vision,  the  lady  was 
not  less  so  by  the  darkly  beautiful  face  of  the  young  exile. 

"  You  are  Rose  Lake  ?"  she  said,  laying  her  white  and  richly- 
jewelled  hand  on  the  girl's  brow. 

"And  you  are — " 

"  Kate  Ambrose.  I  have  been  longing  to  see  you.  I  don't 
wonder  that  Captain  Thornton  fell  in  love  with  your  beauty." 

Rose  Lake  started  to  her  feet ;  a  flush  of  indignant  pride  burned 
through  the  clear  olive  of  her  cheek. 

"  If  you  had  a  woman's  heart  you  would  not  mock  me,"  she 
cried  ;  "  I  cannot  believe  that  your  betrothed  lover  would  allow 
this.     Clifford  Thornton  used  to  be  generous." 

Katharine  Ambrose  opened  her  slumberous  eyes  in  astonishment. 

"Why,  you've  fallen  into  the  general  error  of  supposing  us 
engaged,"  she  said,  quickly.  "I  never  thought  of  Captain  Thorn- 
ton as  a  lover  till  other  people  jnit  it  into  my  head,  and  then  only 
to  laugh  at  the  idea.  But  he  shall  explain ;  he  is  waiting  below ; 
go  down."  And  with  instinctive  delicacy,  Katharine  closed  the 
door  after  the  retreating  form  of  Rose. 

Mechanically,  the  poor  girl  tottered  into  the  little  parlor,  and  on 
the  threshold  the  long-parted  ones  met. 

"Rose — dear  Rose,"  murmured  that  voice  which  had  lost  none 
of  its  olden  sweetness  ;  and  looking  into  his  eyes,  Rose  felt  that 
his  fickleness  was  a  dream,  his  truth  a  blessed  reality.  "  You  have 
doubted  me,"  he  resumed ;  "  Rose,  how  could  you  ?  Nothing 
could  have  shaken  my  faith  in  you."  And  there  was  mournful 
reproach  in  look,  and  tone,  and  manner. 

For  a  moment  the  girl's  eyes  fell  beneath  his  glance,  and  she 
sternly  upbraided  herself  for  having  thus  wronged  him ;  but  she 
remembered  the  evidence  of  her  own  senses  the  night  she  watched 
and  listened  at  Woodside,  and  once  more  her  faith  wavered. 

"I  could  not  bring  myself  to  believe  you  false,"  she  said,  half- 
withdrawing  from  his  encircling  arm,  "till — till — I  went  secretly 
to  the  home  of  the  heiress.  I  stole  into  one  of  the  rooms ;  you 
and  she  were  in  the  balcony  just  outside,  and  the  temptation  to 


listen  grew  irresistible.  I  recollect  every  word  of  the  conversation 
as  well  as  if  it  had  been  written  out  before  me  in  letters  of  fire." 
And  she  went  on  to  repeat  the  talk  she  had  overheard,  verbatim. 

" O,  Roso,  I  don't  blame  you  now,"  cried  Thornton.  "You 
thought  you  had  good  reason  to  doubt  me,  for  you  heard  only 
enough  to  delude  you  into  the  belief  that  I  was  making  love  to 
Katharine.  Had  you  stayed  longer,  you  would  have  learned  the 
truth.  Listen  :  You  know  that  her  brother  when  he  died  com- 
missioned me  to  carry  the  tidings  of  his  death  to  his  sister,  and 
required  a  promise  from  me  that  I  would  prove  myself  a  friend  on 
whom  she  could  rely.  While  at  St.  Louis,  I  met  her  quite  often, 
but  only  on  friendly  ground ;  we  soon  understood  each  other.  The 
last  night  of  her  stay,  she  confided  to  me  her  heart's  dearest  secret, 
— that  out  of  all  her  suitors,  she  had  elected  a  poor  young  soldier 
as  the  one  she  should  marry,  if  she  ever  married  at  all.  She  knew 
her  family  and  friends  would  oppose  it,  but  trusting  in  my  judg- 
ment, thought  she  should  like  to  have  my  opinion  as  to  whether 
she  loved  worthily,  and  for  that  purpose  urged  me  to  come  here 
and  meet  him  this  summer,  as  he  would  be  at  home  on  leave  ot 
absence.  On  the  other  hand,  I  frankly  told  her  of  my  love  for 
and  betrothal  to  you.  Our  conversation  in  the  balcony  was  with 
regard  to  Vincent  Somers." 

"  Thank  God  !"  murmured  Rose.  "  I  was  wrong  to  doubt  you." 
And  her  dark  eyes  grew  misty  with  tears. 

But  Clifford  Thornton  only  folded  her  closer  to  his  heart,  and 
left  the  kiss  of  reconciliation  on  her  brow.  Then  sitting  down 
together,  Rose  began  the  story  of  her  wanderings,  but  she  was 
interrupted  by  a  voice  outside  the  half-open  door. 

"  May  I  come  in  ?"  it  pleaded,  and  Rose  sprang  to  admit  Katha- 
rine Ambrose. 

"The  cloud  has  passed,"  said  Thornton. 

"So  I  see,"  replied  Katharine,  with  an  arch  glance.  "This 
little  girl  looks  somewhat  more  friendly  than  she  did  when  we  first 
met.  But  I  Can't  stop  to  discuss  it  here ;  I'm  going  to  carry  you 
both  off  to  Woodside,  and  there  you  may  talk  to  your  heart's  con- 
tent.    Come,  Rose ;  where  are  your  shawl  and  hat?" 

In  a  few  moments  the  three  were  seated  in  the  carriage,  on  their 
way  to  the  home  of  Katharine  Ambrose.    Two  days  later,  Clifford 
Thornton  left  Rose  with  Katharine,  and  set  out  for  St.  Louis. 
[concluded  next  week.] 

[Back  numbers  of  Ballou's  Pictorial  containing  the  previous  chapters  of  this 
story,  can  he  had  at  our  office  of  publication,  and  at  all  the  Periodical  Depots.] 


FREDERIC  W.  LINCOLN,  JR.,  MAYOR, OF  BOSTON. 

[continued  from  page  81.] 
Mr.  Lincoln  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  press, 
and  has  delivered  several  occasional  addresses  which  have  been 
published.  His  writings  are  all  characterized  by  soundness  of 
judgment,  correctness  of  taste,  and  purity  and  elevation  of  moral 
tone.  The  brief  reply  to  the  congratulations  of  his  fellow-citizens 
on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  election,  has  been  universally  ad- 
mired, and  his  recent  inaugural  address  could  not  have  been  more 
appropriate  or  felicitous.  The  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts, 
which  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Harvard  College,  in  1855,  was 
a  merited  tribute  to  his  character,  attainments  and  public  services 
It  was  with  much  reluctance,  and  after  earnest  solicitation  from 
many  quarters,  that  he  allowed  himself  to  be  a  candidate  for  the 
mayoralty.  His  election  by  nearly  4000  majority  was  a  sponta- 
neous and  cordial  expression  of  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his 
fellow-citizens.  In  view  of  his  established  reputation  for  probity, 
steadiness,  independence  and  moral  spotlessness,  we  cannot  but 
regard  it  as  a  manifestation  no  less  honorable  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Boston  than  to  himself.  It  proves  that  they  regard  principle 
more  than  partisanship,  and  are  actuated  by  higher  considerations 
than  such  as  are  involved  with  political  combinations  and  intrigues. 
Mr.  Lincoln  possesses  excellent  qualifications  for  his  new  position, 
and  he  will  be  faithful  to  the  best  of  his  abilities.  Whether  his 
administration  will  be  popular  or  not,  it  is  impossible  to  foretell, 
but  we  are  sure  that  it  will  be  just,  prudent  and  economical,  con- 
trolled by  the  purest  principles  and  actuated  by  a  disinterested 
regard  to  the  public  welfare.  Mr.  Lincoln  added  the  "Jr."  to  his 
name  when  he  went  into  business  for  himself,  to  distinguish  him 
from  his  uncle,  Colonel  F.  "W".  Lincoln.  The  portrait  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  which  accompanies  this  sketch,  was  drawn  expressly  for 
the  Pictorial  by  Mr.  Waud,  and  is  engraved  with  much  nicety  and 
skill  by  Mi-.  Hayes. 


A  "FINE  OLD  RUIN"  IN  VIRGINIA. 

A  correspondent  communicates  the  following,  under  the  title  of 
"A  Sad  Scene,"  to  the  Southern  Churchman : — "A  solitary  trav- 
eller lately  stopped  his  horse  by  the  roadside,  near  the  source  of 
Potomac  Creek,  in  Stafford  county,  Va.,  and  fastening  his  horse 
to  a  tree,  proceeded  to  force  his  way  through  a  thicket  of  bushes 
and  brambles  which  surrounded  the  massive  walls  of  '  old  Poto- 
mac Church,5  rising  in  solemn  majesty  amid  some  giant  forest 
trees,  which  the  good  sense  and  piety  of  some  honest  farmer  left 
as  a  beacon  to  the  taste  of  a  generation  that  is  no  more.  It  was  a 
sad  scene.  There,  within  a  short  distance  of  several  small  frame 
houses  for  worship,  stood  this  magnificent  old  ruin,  in  solitary 
grandeur,  a  memento  of  the  past.  Washington,  Madison,  and 
Monroe,  no  doubt  often  trod  its  courts,  for  it  was  on  the  direct 
route  from  their  homes  in  youth,  and  the  capital.  Some  master- 
genius  had  planned  and  built  it,  for  even  in  its  ruins,  it  far  sur- 
passes all  other  old  country  churches  that  we  have  seen  in  Virginia, 
or  indeed  in  any  State.  And  it  may  yet  be  filled  with  eager  wor- 
shippers, if  some  pious  hand  could  be  found  to  re-roof  its  massive 
walls.  Two  thousand  people  could  find  ample  standing  room 
within  its  spacious  courts,  whose  magnificent  arches  are  exposed 
to  the  combined  effects  of  the  weather,  the  frost,  and  the  outward 
pressure  of  a  dissected  roof." 

_ 1  •«»  » 

A  NEW  STORY  OF  SPURGEON. 

Recently,  during  one  of  his  discourses,  a  respectable  gentleman 
was  so  carried  away  by  the  eloquence  with  which  he  invested  his 
subject,  that  at  the  close  of  a  brilliant  sentence,  he  could  not  avoid 
exclaiming,  "  Good !"  All  eyes  were  of  course  fixed  upon  him 
for  the  moment,  and  his  embarrassment  can  be  imagined.  At  the 
close  of  the  services,  the  gentleman  went  up  to  Spurgeon,  and 
asked  his  pardon  for  an  interruption  which,  he  said,  the  excited 
state  of  his  feelings  must  excuse.  "  Say  no  more,  my  dear  sir,— 
say  no  more,"  was  the  minister's  answer.  "Do  it  again  whenever 
the  spirit  moves  you.  If  you  hear  a  preacher  say  anything  that 
stirs  the  blood  within  you,  don't  fail  to  shout  out  'Good !'  If  every 
one  were  to  do  so,  we  should  have  better  preachers  and  better  men.  * 
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SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

The  pictures  on  this  page  represent,  first,  a  general  view  of 
Syracuse,  taken  from  the  water-wovks,  showing  the  topography  of 
its  site,  with  its  cultivated  environs  and  sweeping  hills,  the  city, 
with  its  pleasant  dwellings  and  numerous  white  spires,  occupying 
the  valley ;  and  the  second,  a  view  on  Salina  Street,  with  a  bridge 
crossing  the  canal,  on  which  tow  boats  are  seen.  This  picture  is 
enlivened  by  the  representation  of  a  column  of  volunteers  on  the 


GENERAL   VIEW    OF   THE  CITY    OF   SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK. 

march,  turning  the  angle  of  a  street.  Syracuse  is  in  central  New 
York,  is  the  capital  of  Onondaga  county,  and  occupies  a  level 
plateau  on  the  south  end  of  Onondaga  Lake,  and  on  a  creek  of 
that  name,  148  miles  by  railroad  west  by  north  of  Albany.  The 
city  is  well  built,  the  houses  and  stores  being  mostly  of  brick  and 
stone,  flanking  spacious  streets  which  are  laid  out  at  right  angles. 
The  churches,  school  houses,  and  other  public  buildings,  are  credit- 
able specimens  of  American  architecture.     The  city  is  intersected 


by  the  Erie  Canal,  a  portion  of  which  is  shown  in  our  second  en- 
graving, and  this  is  crossed  at  right  angles  by  the  Oswego  Canal. 
The  New  York  Central  Railroad  divides  into  two  branches  at 
Syracuse,  one  leading  directly  to  Rochester,  and  the  other  pursu- 
ing a  more  circuitous  route  by  way  of  Auburn  and  Geneva.  Syra- 
cuse is  remarkable  as  the  seat  of  the  most  extensive  and  valuable 
salt  manufactures  in  the  United  States.  The  land  containing  the 
salt  springs  is  owned  by  the  State,  and  leased  to  the  manufacturer. 


VIEW    OF    SALINA    STREET,   SYRACUSE,  NEW    YORK. 
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[Written  for  Bailout  Pictorial.] 
SUM  SET. 

TIT   MRS.    R.   T.    ELDREDOB. 

Fair,  plorioim  night, 

Tho  heavens  are  bright, 
Dow-gems  softly  kiss  the  flowers; 

Children  playing, 

Lovers  straying, 
In  tho  green  and  verdant  bowers; 

Flowers  are  closing,  slowly  closing, 

Dew-drops  on  their  leaves  reposing; 

Golden  sunsot,  holy  hour, 

How  I  feel  thy  inagio  power. 

Dear  thou  art 

Unto  my  heart, 
Dearer  far  than  fair  Aurora ; 

The  queen  of  night 

Sheds  her  pale  light — 
NMght's  still  charms  are  all  before  her; 

Loved  ones  kneel  at  home's  dear  altar, 

Where  affection  ne'er  will  falter, 

Silvery  voices  blend  in  pray  or,  ■ 

Hearts  grow  light  and  free  from  care. 

I  was  weary, 

Sad  and  dreary. 
Just  about  two  hours  ago; 

Thoughts  of  sadness. 

Thoughts  of  gladness, 
Mingle  with  tho  sunset's  glow  ; 

I  can  never  tell,  0,  never, 

Why  bright  angels  cherished  ever, 

Linger  nearer  at  this  hour : 

I  am  captive  in  their  power. 

Hour  of  beauty, 

Now  life's  duty 
lies  before  me  plain  and  cloar ; 

Self-denial, 

In  each  trial, 
Always  makes  this  life  seem  dear ; 

Angel-ones  gone  home  before  me, 

Love  me,  shield  me,  and  enclose  me ; 

They  went  home  in  childhood  early — 

Home,  where  streams  flow  pure  and  pearly. 

<    —  ~-    > 

[Written  for  Eallou'a  Pictorial.] 

PETE  PEIGGINS: 

—  OB, — 

CAUG-HT     AT     LAST. 

A  STORY  OF  COUNTRY  LIFE. 

BT   JOHN    BOSS    DIX. 

Or  the  birth  and  parentage  of  the  hero  of  this  veritable  story 
nothing  is  positively  known ;  and  as  is  the  case  with  regard  to 
many  others  who  have  become  famous  in  their  generation,  nobody 
ever  gave  themselves  the  trouble  to  inquire  touching  these  matters 
until  it  was  perceived  that  he  was  not  an  everyday  personage. 
Then  conjecture  was  busy.  Some  said  he  was  the  illegitimate 
son  of  a  New  York  millionaire,  others  quoted  the  attorney  of  a 
neighboring  section,  while  others  indulged  in  other  descriptions  of 
slander,  which  I  don't  mean  to  relate  here,  my  business  being  to 
record  facts,  not  opinions.  To  begin  with  the  authentic  period  of 
Pete  Priggins's  history  :  He  was  discovered,  a  helpless,  squalling 
infant,  on  a  haystack,  by  one  of  Fanner  Corncob's  hired  men 
when  he  went  to  procure  fodder  for  the  cattle  one  bitter  cold  morn- 
ing in  the  month  of  January.  There  was  uo  danger  of  his  being 
cut  in  two  with  the  hayknife,  for  he  was  squalling  with  all  his 
might ;  and  Nick  Waters,  the  carter,  thought  it  was  the  cry  of 
some  animal  caught  in  a  trap.  On  reaching  the  stack,  however, 
he  beheld  by  the  gray  light  of  early  dawn  the  little  imp  kicking 
and  roaring  vehemently,  and  taking  it  up  he  rolled  it  in  his  over- 
coat and  earned  it  into  the  house  to  show  his  master.  The  first 
person  he  met  was  Miss  Rachel,  the  farmer's  maiden  sister  and 
housekeeper,  who,  supposing  it  was  a  new-born  lamb  which  the 
man  had  brought  in,  began  to  ask  some  questions  regarding  its 
dam,  when  Nick  Waters,  unfolding  his  coat,  discovered  to  her 
astonished  eyes  the  little  thing  he  had  picked  up. 

"  Want  to  know  !"  exclaimed  the  astonished  spinster.  "  What 
hast  got  there,  Nick  ?     What  squalling  imp's  that  ?" 

"I'm  sure,  I  don't  know,"  replied  Nick,  grinning.  "I  just 
scared  it  up  in  the  barnyard." 

"Jerusalem!  what  d'ye  bring  the  critter  here  for?"  cried  Mis3 
Rachel.  "  We  don't  want  none  of  them  things.  Go  and  put  the 
little  varment  where  you  found  'um." 

"Lor!  Miss  Rachel,  he'd  friz  to  death  if  he  was  left  there  ;  do, 
for  massy's  sake,  take  'um  in  !" 

"  It  shan't  come  in  here,  it  shan't,  no  how  you  can  fix  it,"  vocif- 
erated the  maiden  lady.     "  Go  and  find  who  it  belongs  to." 

"  Depend  upon  it  that  wont  be  found  in  a  hurry,  Miss  Rachel," 
said  Nick,  endeavoring  to  pacify  the  infant,  which  now  commenced 
squalling  and  kicking.  "  Wont  ye  take  it  in  while  I  go  and  see 
the  selectmen  about  it?" 

"No,  I'll  be  dashed  if  I  do,"  cried  Miss  Rachel.  "We've 
plenty  of  live  things  in  the  house  already.  Go  and  find  out  the 
hussey  who  left  it !" 

"  I  can't  find  her,  miss,"  rejoined  the  hired  man.  "  Do  let  me 
put  it  down  to  the  fire  a  bit  till  Farmer  Corncob  conies  in,  or  'twill 
perish  with  cold  for  a  certainty." 

"Don't  talk  to  me.  I'll  not  have  other  people's  children  in 
my  house  ;  so  take  the  noisy  creature  away  directly." 

Nick  Waters,  finding  remonstrances  of  no  avail,  was  about  to 
obey  this  harsh  command  when  Farmer  Corncob  entered. 


" Tarnation !"  cried  he,  "here's  a  pretty  caddie  !  What's  all 
this  about,  Nick?     What's  pot  hero?" 

"A  baby,"  said  Nick,  holding  up  the  infant.  "Poor  little  soul, 
he  wants  his  mother  bad  enough." 

"A  baby!"  echoed  tho  farmer.  "  Why,  where  in  the  namo  of 
Gineral  Jackson  did  you  find  him?" 

"  On  top  of  the  haystack,  squalling  away  like  all  creation." 

"Poor  little  creature,"  said  the  farmer,  in  a  sympathizing  tone. 
"  What  shall  wc  do  with  it  ?" 

"Do  with  it — do  with  it?"  cried  Miss  Rachel,  darting  a  fierce 
look  at  her  brother ;  "why  send  it  to  tho  poor-house  to  be  sure. 
What  did  you  think  of  doing  with  the  thing,  brother  William  ?" 

"  Why  take  care  of  it,  to  be  sure,  sister,"  replied  the  kind- 
hearted  farmer.  "It  mustn't  be  left  to  perish  because  it's  been 
abandoned  by  her  who  ought  to  protect  it — more's  tho  shame." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you'll  keep  that  child,  William 
Corncob?"  demanded  the  spinster,  reddening  with  passion. 

"  Why,  I  don't  exactly  know,"  replied  the  farmer,  thrusting  his 
hands  into  his  breeches  pockets  with  an  air  of  affected  indifference; 
"may  be  I  shall,  sister  Rachel." 

"  Then  you  may  get  some  one  else  to  keep  house  for  you,  for 
here /wont  stay,"  was  the  rejoinder,  and  Miss  Rachel  flounced 
out  of  the  kitchen. 

"Nobody  cares  much  about  that,"  said  the  farmer,  "Come 
here,  Nick,  and  bring  the  young  'un  to  the  fire." 

"  Shall  I  get  a  drop  of  milk  and  tiddle  'um  a  little  ?"  inquired 
Nick. 

"  Guess  so,"  said  the  farmer,  nibbing  his  hands.  "  Put  'um 
into  the  basket  that's  in  the  cheese  room,  and  get  us  a  bottle  with 
some  milk." 

Nick,  who  had  often  assisted  the  young  lambs  in  the  same  way, 
soon  procured  the  wherewith  to  fashion  a  pseudo  teat,  and  master 
and  man  did  their  best  to  perform  the  office  of  dry  nurse  to  the 
unfortunate  foundling. 


Notwithstanding  Fanner  Corncob's  affected  contempt  for  his 
sister's  objections,  he  was  unwilling  to  try  her  temper  too  far,  and 
therefore,  with  due  regard  to  his  own  interests,  for  Rachel,  though 
a  scold,  was  a  good  housekeeper,  sent  the  child  to  a  poor  widow 
in  the  neighborhood,  promising  her  a  weekly  sum  for  its  support. 
Of  course,  this  act  of  humanity  was  considered  by  many  as  any- 
thing but  disinterested ;  but  the  farmer  cared  not  for  ill-natured 
remarks,  and  derived  a  pleasure  in  watching  the  growth  of  his 
protege,  who  thrived  apace,  and  promised  to  become  a  strapping 
lad. 

Time  rolled  away.  Farmer  Corncob  grew  old  ;  and  his  sister, 
who  was  some  five  years  his  senior,  became  infirm,  deaf,  and  still 
more  bad-tempered  ;  while  Pete  had  reached  the  age  of  sixteen. 
He  had  been  taught  the  rudiments  of  a  common  education  at  the 
fanner's  expense  at  a  small  school,  but  if  his  education  was  mea- 
gre he  amply  compensated  for  it  by  a  large  stock  of  that  low  cun- 
ning which  in  the  commerce  of  life  sometimes  avails  a  man  more 
than  brilliant  genius.  He  obtained  constant  employment  on  Far- 
mer Corncob's  farm,  and  very  often  a  meal  at  the  house,  notwith- 
standing the  evident  dislike  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  Miss 
Rachel.  Sometimes  he  was  entrusted  with  a  load  to  the  neigh- 
boring town,  and  Pete  did  not  fail  to  profit  by  such  trips.  He  as- 
sociated with  the  worst  characters,  and  from  them  learnt  such 
tricks  as  to  enable  him  to  fleece  his  companions  at  home.  With 
this  ill-gotten  money  he  purchased  a  pig  or  two,  which  turned  out 
profitably,  and  when  his  foster-mother  died  Pete  Priggins  rented 
the  cottage  she  had  occupied,  and  thrived  beyond  the  comprehen- 
sion of  his  neighbors.  Some  persons,  however,  shrewdly  sur- 
mised that  he  was  assisted  by  Farmer  Corncob,  and  this  perhaps 
shielded  him  from  the  more  rigid  scrutiny  of  the  suspicious.  But 
when  Pete  quitted  the  cottage  and  took  a  larger  habitation  with  a 
barn  adjoining  it,  some  of  his  neighbors  did  not  fail  to  indulge  in 
remarks  anything  but  favorable  to  his  character. 

Everybody  knows  that  in  remote  country  places  a  very  cunning 
rogue  has,  under  cover  of  the  night,  abundant  opportunity  of  rob- 
bing his  neighbors.  Pete  Priggins  knew  this  well,  for  he  had 
often  proved  it  to  his  own  satisfaction,  and  the  loss  of  those  whose 
homesteads  he  visited.  There  was  not  a  padlock  in  the  parish  of 
which  he  had  not  a  key,  and  his  nocturnal  visits  had  caused 
the  dismissal  of  more  than  one  honest  servant.  Of  course  Far- 
mer Corncob  was  honored  above  all  others,  and  contributions  were 
every  week  levied  on  his  hen-roost,  his  barn,  or  his  woodpile.  Still 
the  thief  remained  undiscovered,  and  those  who  took  upon  them- 
selves to  watch  o'nights,  soon  gave  it  up,  so  very  wary  was  the 
plunderer. 

The  only  person  with  whom  Pete  Priggins  was  on  terms  of  in- 
timacy was  one  Mr.  Tom  Filcher,  a  man  who  followed  the  voca- 
tion of  a  blacksmith,  but  who  like  his  friend  jobbed  in  anything 
likely  to  he  profitable.  This  fellow,  also,  had  a  kind  of  general 
storehouse,  which  was  filled  with  more  than  the  honest  earnings 
of  its  tenant.  Between  Pete  and  this  man  there  was  a  very  close 
friendship,  if  the  unhallowed  compact  of  the  dishonest  can  be  so 
designated.  If  they  were  at  the  neighboring  town  together,  they 
always  returned  in  each  other's  company,  and  they  were  often 
seen  to  visit  each  other  at  a  late  hour  in  the  evening  ;  still,  noth- 
ing more  than  vague  and  general  suspicions  were  entertained  of 
them  by  the  majority  of  their  neighbors. 

At  length  the  farmer's  increasing  years  and  infirmities  rendered 
it  necessary  that  he  should  have  assistance,  and  accordingly  one 
of  his  nephews,  a  powerful,  resolute  young  man,  came  to  live 
with  him,  and  look  after  the  farm.  This  was  almost  a  death  blow 
to  Pete  Priggins ;  and  as  may  be  expected,  a  mutual  and  settled 
hatred' between  him  and  the  new  comer  was  the  consequence.  In 
spite  of  the  farmer's  intercession,  Pete  was  forbidden  to  come  into 
the  house,  and  Ned  Corncob,  backed  by  his  Aunt  Rachel,  whose 


dislike  of  Pete  could  never  bo  suppressed,  was  all-powerful. 
Hearing  that  the  farmer  was  so  often  visited  by  desperadoes,  he 
determined  to  keep  a  strict  watch  for  the  thieves.  He  frequently 
rose  in  the  dead  of  night  and  with  his  double-ban-elled  gun  on  his 
shoulder  marched  round  the  premises,  and  visited  every  outhouse. 
At  the  least  noise  among  the  poultry  he  was  on  the  qui  vive ;  and 
the  farm  being  so  well  watched  the  visits  of  Pete  were  rendered 
doubly  hazardous.  Indeed,  since  young  Corncob's  arrival  he  had 
been  constrained  to  go  farther  afield,  and  abandon  what  had 
hitherto  proved  to  him  the  most  lucrative  locality  in  the  whole 
neighborhood. 

This  infringement  of  the  rights  of  Pete  Priggins  possessed  him 
with  the  most  deadly  hatred  of  the  man  whom  lie  considered  an 
interloper,  and  the  desire  of  revenge  occupied  his  sordid  soul  to 
the  exclusion  of  every  other  passion — even  that  of  the  all-engross- 
ing one  of  covetousness.  Had  he  possessed  courage  he  would 
have  resented  the  bitter  gibes  which  he  met  occasionally  from  tho 
young  farmer  as  he  passed  through  the  village,  by  a  challenge  to 
fight ;  but  cunning  was  Pete's  weapon,  and  he  well  knew  how  to 
use  it.  One  night  he  entered  the  house  of  his  neighbor  and 
friend,  Tom  Filcher,  and  having  closed  the  door  behind  him,  and 
looked  cautiously  around,  intimated  that  he  had  an  important 
communication  to  make. 

"  Ah !"  said  Tom,  "  what's  in  the  wind  now,  man  ?" 

"Ned  Corncob,"  whispered  Pete,  with  a  significant  shake  of 
the  head. 

"What  of  him?"  queried  Filcher. 

"  I'll  tell  you  in  a  minute — but  give  us  breath.  You  must  know 
that  Ned  means  to  bring  an  officer  and  see  whether  all  the  property 
you  have  is  honestly  come  by." 

"  The  deuce  he  does  !" 

"Ah!  you  may  believe  he  means  to  do  it,"  said  Pete,  "so 
you'd  best  look,  about  you  and  put  away  anything  that  looks 
queerish  like." 

Tom  Filcher  uttered  a  prolonged  w-h-e-w  and  a  horrible  impre- 
cation, which  must  not  be  written  down. 

"He  will  find  that  a  toughish  job,  I  believe,"  said  he,  after  a 
pause. 

"  You  can't  help  yourself,  Tom,"  remarked  the  other,  taunting- 
ly.    "  You'd  better  put  up  with  it." 

Tom  swore  another  horrible  oath. 

"I'd  blow  his  brains  out  first,"  said  he,  savagely.  "My  house 
is  my  castle." 

"He  says  he'll  States  prison  you,  Tom." 

"He!"  vociferated  the  ruffian,  "he  States  prison  me?  No, 
no,  not  quite  so  fast.  If  I  be  States  prisoned,  he'll  never  live  to 
see  it." 

"What  d'ye  mean?"  inquired  Pete,  with  scarcely  suppressed 
exultation. 

"  Mean  ?"  exclaimed  the  other  with  a  savage  scowl,  and  in  an 
audible  whisper,  "why,  that  if  I  am  States  prisoned,  ay,  or 
hanged,  'twill  be  for  ridding  the  world  of  such  a  meddling  rascal 
as  he." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  you'd  murder  him  ?" 

"  I  mean  to  say  so,  and  I  mean  to  do  it,  too,"  said  Filcher,  pull- 
ing out  the  table  drawer,  in  which  lay  a  couple  of  pistols,  with  a 
bullet-mould,  powder-flask,  etc.  "  Here's  the  tackle  to  work  with. 
"  You'll  help  me,  Pete  ?" 

This  question  was  a  poser.  Pete  had  never  anticipated  being 
thus  incited,  and  he  made  several  awkward  attempts  to  wriggle 
out  of  the  dilemma. 

"  Come,  come,"  said  Filcher,  in  a  determined  tone,  "  this 
wont  do,  Pete.  This  is  as  much  your  business  as  mine ;  for  if  he 
aint  put  out  of  the  way  he'll  ruin  us  both  to  a  certainty." 

"  But  how  are  we  to  do  it  ?"  inquired  Pete,  with  a  rueful  look, 
perceiving  that  he  was  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  his  own  net. 
"  How  are  we  to  do  it,  Tom  ?" 

"Doit?"  vociferated  Filcher,  "  why,  when  he's  coming  home 
some  night,  to  be  sure.    He'll  have  some  money  about  him  then." 

"Hush!"  said  Pete,  "speak  softly,  or  somebody  will  hear 
you."  And  drawing  his  chair  nearer  to  that  of  his  friend,  they 
proceeded  to  discuss  the  best  method  of  destroying  their  common 
enemy. 


Two  or  three  days  after  the  conference  just  described,  Mr.  Ned 
Corucob  was  at  the  market  of  the  neighboring  town.  In  the 
evening  several  farmers  were  assembled  at  the  inn,  among  whom 
was  Ned,  who  during  the  day  had  received  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  on  account  of  his  uncle. 

"  A  mighty  lonely  road  that  of  yours,"  said  one  of  the  com- 
pany to  young  Corncob.  "  I  shouldn't  like  to  travel  it  without 
company." 

"Ha!  and  with  so  much  money  in  his  pocket,"  remarked 
another. 

"  I  shouldn't  mind  it,  though,  if  I  had  such  a  Morgan  mare  as 
his,"  said  a  third. 

"  0,  you  needn't  be  afraid  of  me !"  cried  the  young  man,  draw- 
ing a  large  horse-pistol,  heavily  loaded  with  slugs,  from  the  breast 
pocket  of  his  coat.     "  Here's  enough  for  one,  at  any  rate." 

"Why,"  exclaimed  the  first  speaker,  "it's  loaded  up  to  tho 
muzzle,  Mr.  Edward." 

"  Then  'twill  hit  all  the  harder,"  remarked  the  young  man ; 
and  having  paid  his  bill,  he  quitted  the  office,  mounted  his  horse, 
and  trotted  homeward. 

It  was  a  beautiful  April  evening.  The  last  tinge  of  sunset  had 
faded  away  in  the  west,  and  the  round,  red  disc  of  the  full  moon 
was  just  rising  and  lighting  up  the  valley  as  young  Corncob  de- 
scended the  hill,  when  arriving  at  a  lonely  part  of  the  road,  flanked 
on  one  side  by  locusts  and  pines  and  on  the  other  by  some  an- 
cient olives,  two  men  in  dark  dresses  and  with  crape  over  their 
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facett,  suddenly  confronted  him.  Without  saying  a  word  the 
foremost  man  made  a  unatch  at  the  young  farmer's  bridle,  and  at 
tho  sitnK'  instant  presented  and  snapped  a  pistol,  which  hung  fire. 

"  Thank  ye,  and  take  thai  for  your  pains  '■"  cried  Ned  I  'omcobj 
drawing  forth  hi*  pistol  and  firing  on  his  opponent. 

Tho  man,  uttering  a  cry  of  anguish,  dropped  Iris  weapon,  reeled 
backward  several  paces,  and  Mink  upon  his  knees.  Though  a 
bold  fellow,  tlio  farmer  was  fully  aware  of  his  danger!  and  con* 
scious  that  by  one  discharge  he  was  rendered  defenceless,  he 
plnnged  his  spurs  into  his  horse's  flanks  and  dashed  at  full  gallop 
down  thu  hill.  The  other  man,  who  seemed  completely  paralyzed 
by  thu  unexpected  resistance  they  had  met  with,  threw  down  the 
pistol  he  held,  ton-  the  crape  from  hi*  face,  and  approached  his 
wounded  companion,  who  wan  groaning  latterly, 

"  Tom,  Tom,"  said  ho,  horror-struck,  and  in  a  stifled  voice, 
"  be'st  hurt  much  i" 

The  wounded  man  replied  by  a  torrent  of  dreadful  impreca- 
tions, and  gasped  for  breath.  Tho  closeness  of  the  discharge  hail 
actually  burnt  the  crape  which  covered  bis  faee,  and  there  wan  a 
round  patch  on  the  bosom  of  his  shirt,  from  the  centre  of  which  a 
stream  of  blood  was  pouring. 

"  Curse  thee,  for  a  coward  !"  said  be,  faintly.  "  Why  didn't  you 
shoot  him  i  I'm  a  dead  man ;  but  you'll  be  hung — that's  one 
comfort." 

Poto  FrigginSj  for  it  was  be  who  was  addressed,  seemed  spell- 
bound ;  his  knees  knocked  together,  and  bis  whole  frame  was 
shaken  as  if  palsied.  Meanwhile  bis  companion,  writhing  with 
pain,  entreated  him  to  procure  assistance.  Tins  appeal  awakened 
Pete  to  the  danger  of  his  own  situation,  and  ho  replied  : 

"O,  Lord,  no  no  ;  what  be  I  to  do  ?  If  I  go  for  help  they'll 
seize  me." 

"And  serve  you  right,  you  cowardly  dastard,"  groaned  Filchcr. 
"  They'll  bang  thee,  and  I  shall  die  happy  to  know  you've  been 
caught." 

Pcto  believed  every  word  of  this,  and  fear  for  his  own  safety 
prompted  him  to  fly.  Tom  perceived  his  intention,  and  grasping 
him  by  the  leg  with  a  convulsive  clutch,  cried  : 

"  No,  no,  confound  thee,  thec  aint  gone  yet.  I'll  hold  thee  till 
somebody  comes." 

Frantic  with  terror,  Pcto  struggled  to  release  himself,  while  the 
wounded  wretch  grasped  him  with  all  his  remaining  strength,  and 
strove  to  call  out  and  give  the  alarm ;  but  Ins  voice  becoming 
each  moment  more  feeble,  could  not  have  been  beard  a  hundred 
yards  off. 

"  Let  me  go,"  at  length  Pete  said,  "  and  I'll  fetch  some  one  to 
assist  you." 

The  expiring  villain  smiled  bitterly  and  shook  his  bead,  for  the 
power  of  speech  had  now  forsaken  him.  He  knew  his  man,  and 
though  dying,  held  on  tightly. 

"Let  go,"  roared  Poto  again;  but  still  the  grasp  was  firmly 
fixed  on  bis  leg.     "Let  go,  I  tell  you  !*' 

With  these  words  he  renewed  Ms  efforts  to  escape. 

"  Well,  then,  if  you  will  have  it,  take  it,"  ho  cried,  raising  his 
foot,  "  and  bo  hanged  to  thee  I"  And  dealing  the  dying  man  a 
violent  kick  in  the  face  with  the  toe  of  his  heavy-nailed  boot,  he 
freed  himself  and  fled  into  the  wood  by  the  side  of  the  road. 

That  instinctive  cunning  which  always  availed  Pete  Priggins  in 
extremity  did  not  forsake  him  at  this  critical  juncture.  He  saw 
that  his  only  chance  for  safety  was  to  make  for  home  with  all  the 
speed  be  could  use.  The  high  road  to  the  village  was  circuitous, 
but  the  distance  was  inconsiderable  across  the  fields,  and  over 
these  he  flew  on  the  wings  of  terror,  bounding  over  fences  and 
ditches  with  tho  speed  of  a  bunted  fox.  He  soon  reached  his 
house,  and  entering  at  the  rear-,  he  unbolted  the  front  door,  lit  his 
pipe,  and  sat  lumsclf  down  in  the  chimney  corner  iu  anticipation 
of  a  visit ;  for  he  felt  assured  that  the  young  farmer  could  not 
have  recognized  him,  and  hoped  in  the  event  of  a  neighbor's  call- 
ing to  make  it  appear  that  he  bad  been  at  home  for  some  time. 
This  artful  trick  succeeded  to  admiration,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

Meanwhile,  the  young  farmer  had  reached  home  and  related 
his  adveuture  on  the  road,  to  the  great  consternation  of  his  uncle 
and  auut.  Tho  news  soon  spread  through  the  village,  and  every 
bad  or  suspected  character  far  or  near  was  by  turn  pointed  out  as 
having  made  such  an  attempt.  The  mystery  was,  however,  partly 
revealed  early  next  morning,  when  some  men  going  to  their  work 
discovered  tho  body  of  Tom  Filchcr  stiff  and  dead  by  the  road- 
side, his  pistols  lying  near  him. 

During  the  investigation  which  took  place  before  the  coroner, 
one  of  the  villagers  deposed  that  at  the  very  time  of  the  attack  on 
the  young  farmer  he  called  upon  Pete  Priggins  to  borrow  a  ham- 
mer, and  that  he  found  him  quietly  at  home  smoking  bis  pipe. 
There  was  no  design  in  the  giving  of  this  evidence,  the  man 
stated  what  he  believed  to  be  true ;  and  the  answers  returned  to 
the  question,  which  bad  originated  with  young  Corncob  who  sus- 
pected Pete,  tended  to  remove  any  doubt  which  had  been  enter- 
tained to  bis  prejudice. 

Freed  therefore  from  the  legal  consequences  of  his  crime,  Pcto 
Priggins  breathed  more  freely,  but  be  was  perpetually  haunted  by 
the  fear  of  encountering  the  ghost  of  bis  late  associate.  If  but 
a  bush  touched  the  calf  of  his  leg  after  nightfall,  fancy  made  it 
appear  to  bis  terrified  senses  like  the  clutch  of  the  wounded  wretch 
in  his  dying  moments.  Horrible  dreams  haunted  him  throughout 
the  night,  and  in  the  daytime  the  countenance  of  Tom  Filcher, 
writhing  with  agony,  was  constantly  before  his  eyes  ;  yet  he  dared 
not  make  any  man  bis  confidant.  By  degrees,  however,  this  fear- 
ful excitement  abated,  and  Pete  resumed  his  peculations  whenever 
an  opportunity  presented  itself,  His  dishonesty  was  ingrain,  and 
like  a  rank  weed  which  has  been  cropped  and  not  rooted  up,  it 
now  burst  forth  again  with  tenfold  vigor. 

Meanwhile,  Ned  Corncob's  vigilance  relapsed  as  his  uncle's 


property  was  respected — at  least,  so  it  appeared,  for  tl 
number  of  fowl   came  to  be  fed  in  the  morning,  the  woodpile  was 
not  diminished  in  height  or  bulk,  and  die  haystacks  remained  ai 
tboj  fvcro  over  night;  nevcrtlicles  ,  others  suffered   byth 

visits  uf  IVtc,  iini]  [he  thief  n-uiaiii'.-d  undiscovered,      It  happened, 

howovor,  one  day  thai  the  young  farmer  bod  occasion  to  remove 
a  quantity  of  wheat  in  tho  granary.    After  filling  a  few 

struck  him  that  the  hulk  bad  been  ininrruinitubly  diiniui  lied,  but 
be  had  no  me.  m  I  of  ascertaining  tin-  until  nearly  all  of  it  had 
been  measured,  when  it  plainly  appeared  that  the  heap  had  been 
\  i  nted  by  some  creature  larger  than  a  rut.  Ned  Corncob  i 
bis  head  and  was  worely  perplexed  at  thn  discovery,  for  be  was 
convinced  that  his  ancle  bad  been  plundored;  and  bo  was  con* 
sideling  how  the  place  could  have  been  entered — the  door  having 

a  patent  lock  which  Could  not   be   picked — when    one    of  the   men 
struck  his  corn-shove]  on  a  cork  sticking  in  the  floor. 
"Hallo,  Mr.  Edward I"  cried  the  fellow,   "what  is  this?" — 

then  stooping  down — "  Tarnation  if  it  aiut  a  cork  !" 

"  A  cork — no  '," 

"  Hut.  it  is  though,"  said  the  man,  drawing  it  out ;  "and  there's 
another,  and  still  another.  Cunning  coons  as  did  this,  Master 
Corncob  !" 

2sTed  Corncob  scratched  his  head  a  second  time,  and  shook  it 
too.  The  discovery  was  confounding;  he  saw  iu  a  moment  that 
with  all  bis  vigilance  the  granary  had  been  robbed,  and  that  to  an 
extent  difficult  to  be  calculated.  The  thief,  by  boring  holes  in 
the  floor  with  an  augur,  bad  helped  himself  whenever  he  pleased, 
and  stopped  tho  apertures  with  corks,  which  could  he  quickly  re- 
moved and  returned  as  soon  as  he  had  filled  his  sack.  Our  young 
farmer  having  recovered  from  his  surprise  at  this  curious  discov- 
ery, began  to  consider  how  be  might  set  a,  trap  for  the  thief. 

"  I'd  give  a  five  dollar  bill  to  anybody  that  would  find  the  ras- 
cal," observed  he. 

"  Would  you  V  said  one  of  the  men,  "  then  I'll  bo  hound  you 
will  find  him  out  if  you  keep  this  a  secret,  and  take  no  notice  of 
it.  He'll  bo  sure  to  come  again  if  you  put  some  more  wheat  over 
those  corks." 

"  A  capital  thought,  Seth,"  said  young  Corncob;  "but  mind, 
if  we  don't  find  out  the  thief  I  shall  think  somebody  has  been 
blabbing." 

"0,  never  fear  us,"  said  the  men  in  one  breath,  "we'll  take 
care  of  that." 

The  men,  who  knew  that  they  might  be  suspected  of  the  rob- 
ber}', were  delighted  at  the  opportunity  of  discovering  the  depre- 
dator, and  accordingly  the  matter  was  kept  a  secret,  even  from 
Fanner  Corncob  himself,  the  remainder  of  the  corn  lacing  left  over 
that  portion  of  the  floor  which  had  been  perforated. 

Ned  Corncob  felt  assured  that  the  thief  would  not  renew  his 
operations  until  the  change  of  the  moon,  and  accordingly  he 
deferred  his  watch  till  the  first  dark  night,  when,  provided  with 
good  cudgels,  a  pair  of  handcuffs,  and  a  dark  lantern,  they  stole 
unobserved  from  the  house,  and  laid  themselves  down  on  some 
straw  beneath  the  granary.  Here  they  remained  till  the  village 
clock  struck  one,  without  hearing  any  sound  to  awaken  suspicion. 
The  night  was  pitchy  dark,  and  no  object  could  be  seen  at  an 
arm's  length, 

"  It's  of  no  use,"  observed  the  young  farmer  in  a  whisper,  be- 
coming impatient,  and  finding  himself  growing  cold;  "he'll  not 
come  to-night,  depend  upon  it." 

"  Hush,  hush !"  whispered  Setb,  "  bido  still — I  think  I  hear 
footsteps." 

Ned  Corncob  held  in  his  breath  and  listened.  Something  was 
certainly  moving  at  a  distance ;  a  gate  creaked  as  though  some 
one  was  getting  over  it ;  then  a  heavy  body  alighted  with  caution 
and  advanced  towards  the  granary.  The  watchers  remained  im- 
movable ;  they  felt  their  hearts  throb  as  the  footsteps  grew  nearer 
and  nearer,  and  were  not  a  little  perplexed  at  their  being  unlike 
those  of  an  ordinary  person.  The  footfall,  instead  of  resembling 
the  usual  heavy  tread  of  a  nailed  boot,  was  like  that  of  some  wild 
animal.  In  another  moment  they  came  under  the  granary,  a  sack 
was  thrown  down,  and  the  watchers  heard  the  horny  hand  of  a 
man  brush  the  flooring  of  the  granary  as  if  feeling  for  the  corks. 
It  had  been  agreed  that  the  thief  should  be  suffered  to  fill  his  sack, 
and  the  watchers  accordingly  lay  perfectly  still  until  they  thought 
he  had  accomplished  his  object. 

"It  runs  slowish,"  said  the  thief  to  himself,  trying  the  weight 
of  the  sack;  "  it  aint  half  full  yet.  I  wish  I'd  got  old  Corncob's 
nephew  in  it — " 

"  Suppose  I  help  you  put  him  in,"  said  Ned  Corncob,  creeping 
behind  and  seizing  him  with  a  determined  grasp  by  the  throat. 
"What?     I've  got  you  at  last,  have  I?" 

"0  Lord — O  Lord!"  cried  the  terrified  scoundrel.  "I'm  a 
dead  man.     Don't  choke  me,  Mr.  Edward  !" 

"  No — the  hangman  will  do  that  all  in  good  time,"  said  tho 
young  fanner,  bitterly.  "Show  a  light  here,  Seth ;  though  I 
know  who  'tis  by  his  voice/' 

"  Fray,  don't  hold  so  tight,"  cried  Pete.  "  I'm  almost  choked. 
Let  me  go  ;  I  wont  run  away." 

"No,  no;  we'll  take  care  of  that,"  said  Ned,  with  a  laugh. 
"  Show  a  light  here." 

Tho  man  turned  his  lantern  on  the  detected  night-prowler,  and 
discovered  tho  well-known  features  of  Pete  Priggins. 

"  O,  you  precious  varmint !"  said  Seth,  "I  should  like  to  see 
thee  hung  as  high  as  Hainan.  How  many  poor  honest  men  have 
been  suspected  through  you  ?  Why,  no  wonder  we  couldn't 
make  out  your  footsteps — you've  got  no  shoes  on  !" 

Pete  was  stupefied  by  terror,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  hand- 
cuffed without  saying  a  word.  What  in  fact  could  he  have  said 
for  himself  thus  caught  in  the  very  act  of  plundering  his  best 
benefactor?     As  thev  led  him  into  the  house  to  secure  him  for 


ile'  night,  he  heartily  wished  that  be  had  met  the  fate  of  hio  old 
associate  in  rillaay — Tom  Filchcr. 

Pete  Prigging  u  now  in  the  States  Prison  of .    Thus  end- 

ed  the  -  of  the  fir<t  water.     Probably  some   nor- 

elist  yet  unborn  may  hereafter  write  his  history  in  livelier  colors 
and  prove  him  to  have  been  the  BOH  of  a  great  man,  possessed  of 
generous  sentiments,  all  which  may  be  very  edifying;  but  bo  it 
remembered  that  our  history  i-*  the  true  one. 


"LLT  HE  BLEEP." 

"  Let  me  sleep,"  said  my  companion  once,  half  pettishly  turn- 
in-  ii- my  touch.    "Let  me  sleep."    The  words  haunted  my 

memory  for  hours  afterwards.  How  often  has  the  wish  been 
breathed  in  this  weary  world.  "0,  let  me  sleep!"  The  man 
whose  conscience  buhes  hint  for  misdeeds— evils  committed  and 
unrepontcdoi — cries  as  he  drops  bis  head  on  bis  thorny  pillow, 
"  Lei  me  sleep  !"  With  sleep  comes  oblivion.  The  mourner  who 
ho*  seen  some  bright  and  beautiful  one  fade  from  his  eml 
like  a  summer  flower  nipped  by  a  too  early  frost,  hows  bis  head 
over  the  prostrate  form  below  him,  and  sighs,  in  the  agony  of  bis 
soul,  "  Let  me  sleep — sleep  with  the  loved  one  whose  smile  shall 
never  welcome  my  footsteps  more." 

"  Let  me  Bleep,      cays    the    traveller,  who,  foot-sore    and  weary, 

bos  toiled  long  in  mis  world,  and  Been  hopes  perish  unfulfilled, 
joys  wither  ere  they  were  ti  hip  whi  h  he  thought  en- 

during changing  in  hue  like  the  chameleon,  and  fading  and  melting 
into  colorless  oir,  "  <>.  let  me  sleep,  for  1  am  weary.  The  roar- 
cheeked  child,  the  bright-eyed  maiden,  the  thoughtful  in 
those  for  whom  life  puts  un  it.  finest  aspects,  its  most  endearing 
smiles,  all  have  period  in  which  they  long  lor  sleep,  for  the  ob- 
livion of  all  care,  honiB  in  which  the  water.,  of  Lethe  may  flow 
darkly  and  deeply  over  them. 

There  Cometh  a  sleep  to  all,  a  sleep  deep,  hushed  and  breath- 
less. The  roar  of  the  cannon,  the  deep-toned  thunder-bolt,  the 
shock  of  an  earthquake,  or  the  rush  of  ten  thousand  armies  can- 
not break  up  its  still  reposes.  With  mute  lips  and  folded  arm-, 
one  after  another  take  their  place  in  the  chambers  of  those  pallid 
slumberers  ;  one  after  another  the  ephemeral  of  earth  sink,  down 
into  the  grave  and  into  the  darkness  of  nothingness.  No  intrud- 
ing footsteps  shall  jar  upon  their  rest — no  disturbing  touch  shall 
wring  from  them  there  the  exclamation,  "Let  me  sleep!" — 
Olive  Branch. 


AS  ARMY  SAVED  BY  TEMPERANCE. 

Andrew  Patterson,  ex-sergeant  and  orderly  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  who  was  one  of  Sir  David  Bai*rd'*armv  in  India, 
says:  "On  the  army  landing  at  Cos&ajr,  the  night  before  we 
marched,  the  general.  Dr.  M'Gregor,  a  native  of  Scotland,  with 
Lieutenant-General  Sir  David  Baird,  issued  an  order  that  intoxi- 
cating liquors  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  be  carried  or  used  by  ei- 
ther officers  or  men,  for  if  they  partook  of  any,  even  n  small 
quantity,  they  might  rest  assured  it  would  prove  fatal  to  those 
who  drank  it.  Now,  as  a  proof  of  Dr.  M'Gregor's  good  advice, 
on  our  second  night's  march,  a  young  man,  a  lifer  belonging  to 
the  same  company  I  was  attached  to,  whose  name  was  James 
Miles,  raging  with  thirst,  got  a  small  drop  of  arrack  from  our 
head  surgeon's  cooley  bag,  who  had  disobeyed  the  orders,  but 
there  was  not  half  a  dram  glassful  taken,  and  the  moment  ho 
swallowed  it  he  dropped  dowu  dead.  To  this  I  was  an  eve-wit- 
ness, and  I  was  one  that  assisted  to  scratch  a  grave  in  the  sand  to 
bury  him  in,  and  there  left  him  to  become  a  mummy  like  the 
French  dead  we  found  in  the  desert.  Now,  I  have  given  vou  tho 
true  reason  of  the  safety  of  life  by  abstinence  on  that  memorable 
march  of  our  army, — and  the  reason  why  the  French  army  failed 
was  being  allowed  intoxicating  drinks.  I  otfer  this  as  a  last  trib- 
ute to  the  memory  of  Sir  David  Baird  and  Dr.  M'Gregor,  who, 
by  their  wisdom  and  good  regulations,  saved  an  army  from  de- 
struction, and  brought  us  safe  through  the  dreadful  wilderness 
where  no  European  army  ever  marched  before  or  since." 


UNIVERSALITY  OF  THE  DELUGE. 

Dr.  Campbell,  in  his  Note  to  the  seventh  chapter  of  Genesis, 
says:  "  The  flood  began  1656  years  from  the  creation,  so  that 
Noah  had  lived  through  a  large  portion  of  the  whole  period.  It 
is  plain  from  verse  nineteen  that  the  flood  was  not  partial,  as  some 
have  urged,  but  universal,  wrapping  the  whole  globe  in  one  sheet 
of  water.  Even  where  the  flood  was  the  most  shallow,  still  the 
depth  was  twenty-four  feet,  showing  the  exactness  with  which  tho 
supply  of  water  corresponded  with  the  demands  of  the  globe. 
Shells  and  skeletons  of  fishes  are  now  found  on  the  tops  of  the 
highest  mountains  of  the  world.  The  lowest  computation  which 
has  been  made  of  the  population  of  the  earth  at  that  time  is  so 
great  as,  to  those  who  have  not  considered  the  subject,  would 
seem  fabulous.  It  has  even  been  estimated  as  high  as  two  mil- 
lions of  millions.  The  inhabitants  of  all  climes  commingled, 
animals,  natives  of  America,  have  been  found  buried  in  India; 
elephants  iu  England,  crocodiles  in  Germany,  and  shell-nsh  in  the 
midst  of  islands  and  continents.  To  disbelieve  the  doctrine  of 
the  Deluge  is  to  lend  a  deaf  ear  to  the  voice  of  universal  nature. 
It  explains  facts,  stupendous  and  innumerable,  to  be  accounted 
for  in  no  other  way.  Young  people,  therefore,  must  not  be  mis- 
led by  a  godless  geology.  That  science,  rightly  understood,  U 
one  of  the  prime  corroborators  of  Revelation.  Moses,  so  demon- 
strably true  in  his  account  of  the  Deluge,  may  well  be  trusted  in 
his  account  of  Creation,  and  all  that  followed." 

SIX    BRILLIAVT    STORIES! 

We  have  just  issued  the  folio-wing  popular  Novelettes,  iu  bound  form,  each 
elegantly  illustrated  with  four  large  original  drawings,  lorming  the  cheapest 
books  ever  offered  in  this  country.  We  will  send  either  one  of  them,  post 
paid,  by  return  of  mail,  on  the  receipt  of  twenty  cents,  or  we  will  send  the 
six  novels,  post  paid,  on  the  receipt  of  one  dollar.  We  are  resolved  upon 
small  profits  and  quick  sales : 

THE  KING'S  TALISMAN:  or.  The  Young  Lion  of  Mount  Hoe.  A  ro- 
mance of  the  Eastern  World.  The  best  story  the  author  has  ever  written. 
By SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 

THE  DANCING  ST&R :  or.  The  Smuggler  of  the  Chesapeake.  A  story 
of  the  sea  and  our  own  coast.  A  brilliant  nautical  tale  bva  favorite  author. 
By J  f  H.    INGRAHAM. 

THE  PIONEER;  or.  The  Adventurers  of  the  Border.  A  captivating 
nnd  vivid  American  story — true  to  the  life  of  the  backwoods  3nd  frontier. 
By Dr.  J.  H.  ROBINSON. 

THE  HEART'S  SECRET:  or.  The  Fortunes  of  a  Soldies.  A  story  of 
love  aud  the  low  latitudes.  A  charming  tale  from  one  of  our  old  and  favor- 
ite authors     JJy LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

ORLANDO  CHESTER  :  or.  The  Young  Hunter  of  Virginia.  A  beautiful 
domed  tic,  yet  most  tnrilliug,  tale  of  Virginia  in  the  colonial  times  of  her 
history.    Jiy SYLVANUS  COBH,  Jr. 

THE  GLTSET  DAUGHTER  :  or.  The  Fortunes  of  a  Spanish  Cavalier. 
A  vividly  interesting  Story  of  the  roving  tribes  of  Gitanos  in  Spain,  full  of 

incident    By. LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

Enclose  the  money  and  receive  either  or  all  by  return  of  mail. 
[Cr"  For  sale  at  all  of  the  periodical  depots. 
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BALLOITS   PICTORIAL    DRAWING-ROOM    COMPANION. 


CHINA  AND  THE  CHINESE. 

The  interesting  series  of  outline  drawings  which  embellish  this 
anil  the  next  page  of  our  illustrated  journal  were  made  expressly 
for  us  by  Mr.  Hill,  and  are  fac-similes  of  original  sketches  by- 
Chinese  artists  kindly  placed  at  our  disposal  by  Lieut.  G.  H.  Pre- 
ble, U.  S.  N.,  of  Portland,  Mc,  to  whom  we  have  been  indebted 
for  many  similar  favors.  We  have  therefore  before  us  the  "  Chi- 
nese painted  by  themselves,"  and  they  will  be  doubly  acceptable, 
at  the  present  time  when  the  eyes  of  the  whole  civilized  world  are 
bent  on  China,  whose  fortunes  hang  trembling  in  the  balance  of 
destiny.  The  Celestial  Empire  is  now  menaced  by  greater  perils 
than  ever  yet  overshadowed  it — civil  war  and  foreign  war  under- 
mining its  strength  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Whatever  be  the 
issue,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  future  the  relations,  com- 
mercial and  political,  between  China  and  the  West  will  be  far 


WATERING    TEA. 


more  intimate  than  they  have  ever  been  before,  rendering  an  ac- 
quaintance with  China,  its  institutions  and  people,  almost  obliga- 
tory on  all  well-informed  persons.  In  selecting  our  subjects  from 
the  mass  of  material  furnished  us  by  Lieut.  Preble,  we  have  given 
prominence  to  those  relating  to  the  culture  and  trade  in  tea,  the 
great  staple  of  the  empire,  and  the  production  by  which  it  is  best 
known  to  the  whole  world.  The  first  sketch  represents  the  irriga- 
tion of  the  tea-plant,  a  process  which  the  Chinese  agriculturists 
industriously  pursue.  The  Chinese  are  model  fanners  and  gar- 
deners. Their  economy  is  worthy  of  all  praise,  and  might  be  im- 
itated by  farmers  everywhere.  Every  waste  substance,  animal 
and  vegetable,  is  carefully  collected  and  employed  as  manure. 
Thus  the  clippings  of  the  human  hair  and  nails  are  saved — twigs 
and  rubbish  collected  into  compost  heaps,  etc.,  not  a  particle  of 
convertible  matter  is  wasted.  Our  second  and  third  sketches  rep- 
resent tea-pickers  engaged  in  their  occupation.  The  next  engrav- 
ing represents  the  packing  of  tea,  which  is  done  by  treading  it 
down, — labor  being  so  cheap  in  China.  Then  comes  the  mark- 
ing of  tea,  an  elaborate  process  requiring  great  skill.  Next 
we  have  a  tea-carrier,  bending  under  the  weight  of  two  huge  chests 
suspended  from  a  yoke.  The  retail  vender  of  tea  is  next  sketched. 
Then  we  have  a  dealer  in  flowers  and  a  pedler  of  pictures  with 
their  respective  wares.  A  Chinese  conjurer  is  next  depicted  with 
a  sword  which  enters  into  many  of  his  exhibitions.  The  Chinese 
ferryman  with  his  light  raft  is  the  subject  of  the  next  sketch ;  and 
the  series  is  closed  by  a  sketch  of  a  Chinese  procession  preceded 
by  music.  Some  authentic  particulars  relating  to  the  tea  plant, 
its  culture  and  trade  may  not  prove  uninteresting  to  our  readers 
in  this  connection.  The  tea  plant  ordinarily  grows  from  three  to 
six  feet,  and  has  a  general  resemblance  to  the  myrtle,  as  the  latter 


PICKING    TEA. 


is  seen  in  its  habitat  in  the  south  of  Europe.  It  is  a  polyandrous 
plant  of  the  natural  order  Columniferce,  and  has  a  white  blossom, 
with  yellow  style  and  anthers,  not  unlike  those  of  a  small  dog- 
rose.  The  stem  is  bushy,  with  numerous  branches,  and  very 
leafy.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  on  short,  thick,  channelled  foot- 
stalks, evergreen,  of  a  longish  elliptic  form,  with  a  blunt,  notched 
point,  and  serrated,  except  at  the  base.  These  leaves  are  the  val- 
uable portion  of  the  plant.  The  Camellias,  particularly  the  Ca- 
mellia Sasanqua,  of  the  same  natural  family  as  the  tea-tree,  and 
very  closely  resembling  it,  are  the  only  plants  liable  to  be  con- 
founded with  it  by  a  careful  observer.  The  leaves  of  the  particu- 
lar camellia  just  named,  are,  indeed,  often  used  in  some  parts  of 
China,  as  a  substitute  for  those  of  the  tea-tree.  The  effects  of 
tea  on  the  human  frame  are  those  of  a  very  mild  narcotic ;  and, 
like  those  of  many  other  narcotics,  taken  in  small  quantities,  they 
are  exhilarating.     The  green  varieties  of  the  plant  possess  these 


qualities  in  a  much  higher  degree  than  the  black  ;  and  a  strong  in- 
fusion of  the  former  will,  on  most  constitutions,  produce  consid- 
erable excitement  and  wakefulness.  Of  all  narcotics,  however, 
tea  is  tho  least  pernicious  ;  if,  indeed,  it  be  so  at  all,  which  many 
well-informed  persons  doubt.  The  tea-shrub  may  be  described  as 
a  very  hardy  evergreen,  growing  readily  in  the  open  air,  from  the 
equator  to  the  45th  degree  of  latitude.  For  the  last  sixty  years, 
it  has  been  reared,  in  England,  without  any  difficulty  in  green- 
houses, and  thriving  plants  of  it  are  to  be  seen  in  the  gardens  of 
Java,  Singapore,  Malacca  and  Penang,  all  within  six  degrees  of 
the  equator.  The  climate  most  congenial  to  it,  however,  seems 
to  be  that  between  the  25th  and  33d  degrees  of  latitude,  judging 
from  the  success  of  its  cultivation  in  China.  Eor  the  general  pur- 
poses of  commerce,  the  growth  of  good  tea  is  confined  to  China ; 
and  is  there  restricted  to  five  provinces,  or  rather  parts  of  provin- 
ces, viz.,  Fokien  and  Canton,  but  more  particularly  the  first,  for 
black  tea ;  and  Kiang-nan,  Kiang-si,  and  Che-kiang,  but  chiefly 
the  first  of  these,  for  green.  The  tea  districts  all  lie  between 
the  latitudes  just  mentioned,  and  the  115th  and  122d  degrees  of  east 
longitude.  However,  almost  every  province  of  China  produces 
more  or  less,  but  of  an  inferior  quality  generally,  and  for  local 
consumption  only ;  or  when  of  a  superior  quality,  like  some  of 
the  fine  wines  of  Prance,  losing  its  flavor  when  exported.  The 
plant  is  also  extensively  cultivated  in  Japan,  Tonquin  and  Cochin- 
China,  and  in  some  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Ava,  the  people 
of  which  country  use  it  largely  as  a  sort  of  pickle  preserved  in 
oil.  Botanically  considered,  the  tea-tree  is  a  single  species  ;  the 
green  and  black,  with  all  the  diversities  of  each,  being  mere  va- 
rieties, like  the  varieties  of  the  grape,  produced  by  difference  of 
climate,  soil,  locality,  age  of  the  crop  when  taken,  and  modes  of 
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preparation  for  the  market.  Considered  as  an  object  of  agricul- 
tural produce,  the  tea-plant  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  vine. 
In  the  husbandry  of  China,  it  may  be  said  to  take  the  same  place 
which  the  vine  occupies  in  the  southern  countries  of  Europe.  Like 
the  latter,  its  growth  is  chiefly  confined  to  hilly  tracts,  not  suited 
to  the  growth  of  com.  The  soils  capable  of  producing  the  finest 
kinds  aro  within  given  districts,  limited  and  partial.  Skill  and 
care,  both  in  husbandry  and  preparation,  are  quite  as  necessary  to 
the  production  of  good  tea  as  that  of  good  wine.  The  best  wine 
is  produced  only  in  particular  latitudes,  as  is  the  best  tea ;  al- 
though, perhaps,  the  latter  is  not  restricted  to  an  equal  degree. 
Only  the  most  civilized  nations  of  Europe  have  as  yet  succeeded 
in  producing  good  wines,  which  is  also  the  case  in  the  East  with 
tea  ;  for  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  skill  and  industry  of 
the  Chinese  are  there  unquestionably  pre-eminent.  These  cir- 
cumstances deserve  to  be  attended  to,  in  estimating  the  difficulties 
which  must  be  encountered  in  any  attempt  to  propagate  the  tea- 
plant  elsewhere.  These  difficulties  are  very  great,  and  perhaps 
almost  insuperable.  Most  of  the  attempts  hitherto  made  to  raise 
it  in  foreign  countries  were  not,  indeed,  of  a  sort  from  which  much 
was  to  be  expected.  Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  consid- 
erable efforts  have  been  made  by  the  Dutch  government  of  Java 
to  produce  tea  on  the  hills  of  that  island ;  and  having  the  assist- 
ance of  Chinese  cultivators  from  Fokien,  who  form  a  considerable 
part  of  the  emigrants  to  Java,  a  degree  of  success  has  attended 
them,  beyond  what  might  have  been  expected  in  so  warm  a  cli 
mate.  The  Brazilians  have  made  similar  efforts  ;  having  also, 
with  the  assistance  of  Chinese  laborers,  attempted  to  propagate 
the  tea-shrub  near  Rio  de  Janeiro  ;  and  a  small  quantity  of  toler- 
ably good  tea  has  been  produced.  But  owing  to  the  high  price  of 
labor  in  South  America,  and  the  quantity  required  in  the  cultiva- 
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tion  and  manipulation  of  tea,  there  is  no  probability,  even  were 
the  soil  suitable  to  the  plant,  that  its  culture  can  be  profitably  car- 
ried on  in  that  country.  It  might,  probably,  be  successfully  at- 
tempted in  Hindostan,  where  labor  is  comparatively  cheap,  and 
where  the  hills  and  table  lands  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  those 
of  the  tea  districts  of  China ;  but  few  people  entertain  sanguine 
expectations  as  to  the  result.  The  black  teas  usually  exported  by 
Europeans  and  Americans  from  Canton,  are  as  follows,  beginning 
with  the  lowest  qualities :  Bohea,  Congou,  Souchong,  and  Pekoe. 
The  green  teas  are  Twankay,  Hyson  Skin,  Young  Hyson,  Impe- 
rial, and  Gunpowder.  All  the  black  teas  exported,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  part  of  tho  bohea,  grown  in  Woping,  a  district  of 
Canton,  are  grown  in  Fokien,  a  hilly,  maritime,  populous  and  in- 
dustrious province,  bordering  to  the  northeast  on  Canton.  Owing 
to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  Chinese  laws  as  to  inheritance,  and 
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probably  also,  in  some  degree,  to  the  despotic  genius  of  the  gov- 
ernment, landed  property  is  much  sub-divided  throughout  the  em- 
pire, so  that  tea  is  generally  grown  in  gardens  and  plantations  of 
small  extent.  The  plant  comes  to  maturity  and  yields  a  crop  in 
from  two  to  three  years.  The  leaves  are  picked  by  the  cultiva- 
tor's family,  and  immediately  conveyed  to  market,  where  a  class 
of  persons  who  make  it  their  particular  business,  purchase  and 
collect  them  in  quantities,  and  manufacture  them  in  part ;  that  is, 
expose  them  to  be  dried  under  a  shed.  A  second  class  of  per- 
sons, commonly  known  in  the  Canton  market  as  the  "  tea  mer- 
chants," repair  to  the  districts  where  the  tea  is  produced,  and  pur- 
chase it  in  its  half-prepared  state  from  the  first  class,  and  complete 
the  manufacture  by  garbling  the  different  qualities,  in  which  op- 
eration women  and  children  are  chiefly  employed.  A  final  drying 
is  then  given,  and  the  tea  packed  in  chests,  and  divided,  accord- 
ing to  quality,  into  parcels  of  from  100  to  600  chests  each.  These 
parcels  are  stamped  with  the  name  of  the  district,  grower  or  man- 
ufacturer, as  is  practised  with  the  wines  of  Bordeaux  and  Bur- 
gundy, the  indigo  of  Bengal,  and  many  other  commodities  ;  and 
from  this  circumstance,  obtain  the  name  of  chops,  the  Chinese 
term  for  a  seal  or  signet.  Some  of  the  leaf-buds  of  the  finest 
black  tea-plants,  are  picked  early  in  the  spring,  before  they  ex- 
pand. These  constitute  pekoe,  or  black  tea  of  the  highest  quality, 
sometimes  called  "  white-blossom  "  tea,  from  there  being  inter- 
mixed with  it,  to  give  it  a  higher  perfume,  a  few  blossoms  of  a 
species  of  olive  (olea  fragrans),  a  native  of  China.  A  second 
crop  is  taken  from  the  same  plants  in  the  beginning  of  May,  a 
third  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  a  fourth  in  August ;  which 
last,  consisting  of  large  and  old  leaves,  is  of  very  inferior  flavor 
and  value.     The  younger  the  leaf,  the  more  high-flavored,  and 
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consequently  the  more  valuable,  is  the  tea.  With  some  of  the 
congous  and  souchongs  are  occasionally  mixed  a  little  pekoe  to 
enhance  their  flavor ;  and  hence  the  distinction  among  the  import- 
ers of  these  sorts  of  tea  into  the  ordinary  kinds  and  those  of  a 
"  pekoe  flavor."  Bohea,  or  the  lowest  black  tea,  is  partly  com- 
posed of  the  lower  grades ;  that  is,  of  the  fourth  crop  of  teas  of 
Fokien,  left  unsold  in  the  market  of  Canton,  after  the  season  of 
exportation  has  passed,  and  partly  of  the  teas  of  the  district 
of  Woping  in  Canton.  The  green  teas  are  grown  and  selected  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  black,  to  which  the  description  now  given 
more  particularly  refers  ;  and  the  different  qualities  arise  from  the 
same  causes.  The  gunpowder  here  stands  in  the  place  of  the 
pekoe,  being  composed  of  the  unopened  buds  of  the  spring  crops. 
Imperial  hyson  and  young  hyson  consist  of  the  second  and  third 
crops.  The  light  and  inferior  leaves,  separated  from  the  hyson  by 
a  winnowing  machine,  constitute  hyson  skin — an  article  in  con- 
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sidcrnblc  demand  in  tho  United  States,  The  process  of  drying 
(tit-  green  teas  differs  from  that  of  the  blark  ;  the  first  being  dried 
in  iron  pots  over  a  fire,  the  operator  continually  stirring  the  leaves 
with  his  naked  hand.  The  operation  is  one  of  considerable  nicety, 
particularly  with  tho  finer  teas  ;  and  is  performed  by  persons  who 
make  it  their  exclusive  business. 

The  tea  merchants  commonly  receive  advances  from  the  Hong 
merchants  nnd  other  capitalists  of  Canton,  but  with  this  exception 
arc  otherwise  independent  of  them  ;  nor  have  tho  latter  any  inclu- 
sive privilege  or  claim  of  pre-emption.  They  are  very  numerous  ; 
those  connected  with  the  green  tea  district  alone  being  about  four 
hundred  in  number.  The  black  tea  merchants  are  less  numerous, 
but  more  wealthy.  The  greater  part  of  the  tea  is  brought  to  Can- 
ton by  land  carriage  or  inland  navigation,  but  chiefly  by  the  first ; 
it  is  conveyed  by  porters,  one  of  whom  is  represented  in  our  sixth 
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engraving.  The  roads  of  China,  in  the  southern  provinces,  do  not 
generally  admit  of  wheeled  carriages,  and  beasts  of  burden  are  very 
rare.  A  small  quantity  of  black  tea  is  brought  by  sea,  but  prob- 
ably smuggled ;  for  this  cheaper  mode  of  transportation  is  dis- 
couraged by  government,  which  it  deprives  of  the  transit  duties 
levied  on  inland  carriage.  The  length  of  land  carriage  from  the 
principal  districts  where  the  tea  is  grown,  to  Canton,  is  probably 
not  less  than  seven  hundred  miles  ;  nor  that  of  the  black  tea,  over 
a  more  mountainous  country,  less  than  two  hundred  miles. 
The  tea  merchants  begin  to  arrive  in  Canton  about  the  middle  of 
October,  and  the  busy  season  continues  until  the  beginning  of 
March ;  being  busiest  in  November,  December  and  January.  Tea, 
for  the  most  part,  can  only  be  brought  from  Hong  or  licensed 
merchants ;  but  some  of  these,  the  least  prosperous  in  their  cir- 
cumstances, ore  supported  by  wealthy  outside  merchants,  as  they 
are  called;  and  thus  the  trade  is  considerably  extended.  The 
prices  in  Canton  market  vary  from  year  to  year  with  the  crop,  the 
stock  on  hand,  and  the  external  demand,  as  in  any  other  article 
and  in  any  other  market.  After  the  season  is  over,  or  when  the 
westerly  monsoon  sets  in,  in  the  month  of  March,  and  impedes 
the  regular  intercourse  of  foreigners  with  China,  there  is  a  fall  in 
the  price  of  tea,  not  only  arising  from  this  circumstance,  bat  from 
a  certain  depreciation  of  quality,  from  the  age  of  the  tea,  which, 
like  most  other  vegetable  productions,  is  injured  in  keeping,  par- 
ticularly in  a  hot  and  damp  climate.  There  is  little  mystery  in 
the  selection  and  purchase  of  teas,  for  the  business  is  both  safely 
and  effectively  accomplished,  not  only  by  the  supercargoes  of 
American  ships,  but  frequently  by  the  masters.     It  is  the  regular 

Eractice  of  the  Hong  merchants  to  exchange  teas  in  which  any  fraud 
as  been  detected,  giving  as  an  equivalent  good  teas  therefor. 
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HOW  THEY  RIDE  IN  LONDON. 

It  is  rather  more  than  two  centuries  since  when  20  hackney 
coaches  were  first  permitted  to  ply  for  hire  in  the  streets,  or  rather 
at  the  inns  of  London.  It  is  curious  to  watch  the  rate  of  progress 
in  earlier  times  of  this  class  of  public  vehicles.  In  1652  an  Act 
of  Parliament  was  passed,  limiting  the  number  of  hackney  coaches 
to  200 ;  two  vears  later  the  Londoners  were  allowed  to  have  300 
coaches,  but  by  no  means  more  than  600  horses  to  work  them. 
Seven  years  pass  over,  and  the  number  of  hackney  coaches  was 
allowed  to  be  400,  and  at  this  they  remained  for  33  years,  when, 
in  1694,  there  were  actually  permitted  to  be  700  hackney  coaches 
plying  for  hire  in  the  streets  of  London.  Queen  Anne  further  in- 
creased the  number  to  800  in  1715,  and  graciously  permitted  200 
hackney  "  chairs  "  in  addition  to  the  coaches.  The  200  chairs 
grew  into  300,  and  George  I.  authorized  a  further  addition  to  their 
number,  bringing  them  up  to  400,  and  in  1771  the  coaches  were 


increased  to  I0O0.  Thirty-four  years  ago  an  innovation, long  and 
stoutly  resisted,  was  made  upon  the  time-honored  hackney  coa<  h, 
with  its  two  sleepy  horses  and  its  venerable  "jarvey."  In  Paris, 
a  one-horse  cabriolet  had  for  some  time  been  known,  but  all  at- 
tempts to  introduce  it  into  London  proved  fatal,  until  Messrs. 
Brudshaw  &  Kotch,  the  latter  a  member  of  Parliament,  a  barrister, 
rind  a  chairman  of  quarter  sessions,  obtained  a  license  for  eight 
cabriolets,  and  they  were  started  at  fares  one-third  lower  than  those 
of  the  old  hackney  coaches.  Down  to  the  year  1832  the  number 
of  these  "  cabs  "  was  restricted  to  05,  and  the  coach  licenses  were 
increased  to  1200.  In  1832  nil  restrictions  on  the  numl>cr  of 
hackney  coaches  ceased.  An  attempt  was  made  in  1800  to  intro- 
duce into  London  a  larger  vehicle;  than  the  hackney  coach,  some- 
what resembling  one  of  the  present  omnibuses  ;  the  project,  how- 
ever, failed,  and  it  was  not  until  the  month  of  July,  1829,  that  tho 
Londoners  had  an  opportunity  of  riding  in  Shillibeer's  omnibuses, 
which  ran  from  Greenwich  to  Charing-cross.  Tho  first  omnibuses 
were  drawn  by  three  horses  abreast;  and  at  length,  after  great 
opposition,  the  "  busses  "  became  generally  adopted. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  upwards  of  800  omnibuses  running 
along  various  routes  in  the  metropolis,  and  of  this  number  595  are 
the  property  of  a  single,  nnd  mostly  foreign,  proprietary — the  Lon- 
don General  Omnibus  Company.  Of  the  value  of  these  vehicles 
and  the  amount  of  profit  which  thev  realize  to  their  owners,  some 
notion  may  be  formed  from  the  met  that  600  omnibuses,  with 
horses  and  harness  and  good-will,  were  purchased  by  the  company 
for  the  sum  of  £400,000,  or  very  nearly  £700  for  each  vehicle.  A 
quarter  of  a  century  has  sufficed  to  increase  tho  requirements  from 
100  to  more  thnn  800  omnibuses  ;  and  a  company  employs  profit- 
ably a  capital  of  one  million  in  working  throe-fourths  of  the  ve- 
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hides  ot  the  metropolis.  So  many  of  the  omnibuses  being  thus 
under  one  management,  considerable  facilities  are  offered  for 
economy  in  their  working,  and  for  the  collection  of  many  nseful 
and  interesting  facts  respecting  the  travelling  portion  of  the  me- 
tropolis. The  595  omnibuses  of  the  company  ran  in  London,  in 
the  week  ending  October  31,  not  less  than  222,779  miles,  or  nearly 
ten  times  the  circumference  of  the  globe,  and  they  carried  not  less 
than  920,000  passengers,  which  was  equal  to  two  and  a  half  times 
the  population  ot  Liverpool,  three  times  that  of  Manchester,  four 
times  that  of  Birmingham,  five  times  that  of  Leeds,  seven  times 
that  of  Bristol,  and  eleven  times  the  whole  population  of  Hull. 
Assuming  that  the  remaining  one-fourth  of  the  London  omni- 
buses, not  belonging  to  the  company,  carried  an  equal  proportion, 
we  shall  have  as  the  travelling  population  of  London  1,115,000 
persons.  The  population  of  London,  at  the  last  census,  was 
2,362,000,  so  that  a  number  equal  to  very  nearly  one  half  of  the 
people  of  London  ride  one  journey  in  an  omnibus  each  week ;  in 
a  fortnight  the  whole  population  would  be  moved  in  the  omnibuses 
now  running  in  the  metropolis. 

The  vehicles  are  worked,  by  6225  horses,  more  than  the  whole 
of  the  British  cavalry  engaged  at  Waterloo.  The  average  cost  of 
each  horse  is  £30,  making  a  total  value  of  nearly  £200,000.  The 
harness  costs,  on  the  average,  £12  for  each  horse,  and  the  omni- 
buses £120  each  in  building.  The  provender  for  these  troops  of 
horses  is  somewhat  startling  in  the  aggregate,  and  the  quantities 
required  will  serve  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  exertions  necessary 
to  be  made  for  a  commissariat  department  tor  the  movement  of 
an  army  in  a  foreign  country.  A  week's  allowance  of  food  for 
the  horses  consists  of  430,266  pounds  of  chopped  hay,  clover  and 
straw,  equal  to  242  loads ;  623,253  pounds  of  oats,  barley  and 
beans,  or  2376  quarters;  and  175  loads  of  straw  are  required  for 
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the  bedding  of  the  horse*.  Formerly  the  omnibuses  of  London 
were  in  the  hands  of  a  hundred  different  proprietors,  and  there 
were  more  than  that  number  of  establishments  where  the  horses 
were  kept.  This  company  have  established  immense  depots  where 
the  provender  is  delivered  and  prepared  for  the  horses.  Steam 
engines  of  great  power  cut  the  chaff  and  work  the  appliances  for 
mixing  the  food  at  a  great  saving  of  labor  and  money.  The 
largest  of  these  depots  is  in  Bell-bane.  It  has  been  in  operation 
for  the  last  fifteen  months,  and  has  supplied  doily  rations  for  1840 
horses,  and  there  have  been  cut  op,  mixed  and  distributed  from 
this  establishment,  each  week,  72  loads  of  hay,  clover  and  straw, 
713  quarters  of  bruised  oats,  barley  and  beans,  and  50  loads  of 
straw  have  been  supplied  as  bedding  for  the  horses.  Each  horse 
runs  on  an  average  twelve  miles  per  day.  The  daily  cost  of  the 
rations  of  each  horse  is  rather  more  than  2s.  Id.,  or  for  the  horses 
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of  each  omnibus,  ten  in  number,  £1  Is. ;  the  other  expenses,  such 
as  horse-keepers,  veterinary  service,  shoeing  and  others,  bring  up 
the  total  expenses  for  the  horses  in  each  omnibus  to  £1  6s.  per 
week.  The  number  of  men  constantly  employed  as  drivers,  con- 
ductors and  horse-keepers,  is  not  less  than  2300,  of  whom  the 
drivers  receive  from  5s.  to  6s.,  the  conductors  4s.,  and  the  horse- 
keepers  3s.  per  day-  The  wear  and  tear  of  each  omnibus  amounts 
to  17s.  6d.  per  week,  and  of  the  harness  6s.  per  week. 

The  595  omnibuses  run  over  66  different  routes,  and  for  facilitat- 
ing the  traffic,  corresponding  offices  are  established  at  "vVhitechapel, 
Cheapside,  Bishopsgate,  Regent-circus,  Notting-hill-gate,  Edge- 
ware-road,  Brompton,  Highbury  and  Holloway.  By  means  of 
this  arrangement  a  person  may  travel  from  Kilburn  to  Chelsea  for 
6d.,  from  Putney  to  Blackwall,  or  Hammersmith  to  Holloway,  the 
distance  in  each  case  being  11  miles,  for  6d.,  and  35,000  persons 
avail  themselves  each  week  of  these  corresponding  offices.  The 
average  weekly  receipt  from  the  whole  of  the  omnibuses  is  £1 1 ,500, 
but  the  state  of  the  weather  materially  affects  the  receipts — thus  a 
very  wet  day  reduces  the  amount  received  by  from  £300  to  £400 
per  day.  These  omnibuses  contribute  largelv  to  the  general  revenue 
of  the  country;  the  government  duty  and  licenses  for  the  last  year 
were  £33,000',  while  the  sum  of  £18,000  was  paid  for  tolls  on  the 
different  roads  by  the  omnibuses. — London  paper. 


ELEPHANTS  IN  A  QUICKSAND. 

On  the  banks  of  the  river  there  are  many  quicksands  ;  and  during 
the  expedition  a  somewhat  distressing  scene  happened.  An  ele- 
phant incautiously  came  within  the  vortex  of  one ;  first  one  foot 
sank,  then  another;  and  in  endeavoring  to  extricate  himself,  mat- 
ters became  worse ;   no  portion  of  either  of  his  legs  was  at  last 


CHINESE   PROCESSION. 


visible,  and  the  bystanders  had  given  up  the  poor  animal  as  lost. 
Being  fortunately  unusually  powerful,  he  three  several  times,  with 
what  appeared  to  all  supernatural  strength,  drew  a  foot  from  the 
closely-clinging  earth,  placing  it  where,  by  sounding  it  with  his 
trunk,  he  found  most  solidity ;  not  until  the  third  time  did  the 
ground  bear  his  pressure,  when  he  gradually  released  himself. 
During  the  whole  period  of  his  troubles  Ins  cries  were  exceedingly 
dolorous,  and  might  have  been  heard  a  couple  of  miles  ;  his  grunt, 
when  they  were  at  an  end,  was  equally  indicative  of  satisfaction. 
The  internal  application  of  a  bottle  of  strong  spirit  soon  dissipated 
his  trembling  and  restored  his  equanimity.  Many  unfortunate 
elephants  are  lost  in  these  treacherous  sands,  when  large  quantities 
of  grass  or  branches  of  trees  are  not  at  hand  to  form  an  available 
support  for  them.  After  a  certain  time  the  poor  beast  becomes 
powerless,  and  the  owner  can  only  lament  the  pecuniary  loss  he 
thereby  suffers,  for  all  human  aid  is  futile. — Handbook  of  India. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

i  sic;  u. 

DV  M.  POTTER,  JR. 

I  sigh  for  my  boyhood  fled— my  happy  boyhood  fled : 
I  sigh  for  vanished  innocence — for  the  guilt  that's  como  instead; 
And  1  mourn  tbo  loss  of  boyish  faith — the  earnestness  and  truth, 
Which  brought  such  deep,  deep  happiness  to  my  unclouded  youth. 

I  sigh  for  a  mother's  tenderness— hor  fond,  unselfish  lovo ; 

I  eigh  for  the  knowledge  I  am  here,  and  she  with  God  above. 

And  I  mourn  that  I  did  not  love  her  thou,  as  that  dead  mother  mo, 

And  remorso  brings  pain,  deep,  burning  pain,  that  I  caused  her  misery. 

I  sigh  for  the  loss  of  ardent  hopes,  as  beacons  to  my  mind; 
I  sigh  for  tho  wish  to  raiso  myself  near  the  noblest  of  my  kind. 
And  I  mourn  tho  aspirations  pure  to  walk  in  Christian  ways, 
And  gain  tho  reverence  of  my  race— my  heavenly  Father's  praise. 

I  aigh  for  the  wasted  years — years  spent  in  carelessness ; 

I  sigh,  and  my  pighs  are  all  sorrowful,  not  those  of  happiness. 

I  mourn  that  my  youth  is  not  here  again — that  I  might  commence  anew, 

For  I  should  change  this  false,  false  life  for  one  that  is  pure  and  true. 

No  more  I'll  sigh  for  tho  past,  but  smile  on  the  coming  days, 

And  wash  my  heart  of  its  sinfulness — for  this  my  mother  prays. 

And  though  lost  friends  and  a  faithless  love  may  look  on  me  with  scorn, 

Through  tho  opening  clouds  of  a  darkened  past  I  see  a  sweet  hope  dawn. 

0,  bitter,  bitter  past,  farewell,  with  thy  sins  and  wretchedness, 
The  effulgent  hopes  of  tho  future  bathe  my  soul  in  happiness ; 
And  I'll  forget,  in  the  joys  to  come,  the  sorrows  I  have  known, 
And  seek  new  hopes  to  fill  the  heart,  from  whence  the  old  have  flown. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  WIFE  AND  SON  OF  A  MONARCH. 

BY   EDWIN    L.    LOTHROP. 

Christmas  day,  1557.  The  day  itself  had  gone  by,  touching 
but  lightly  with  frosty  finger  the  olive  fields  of  Spain,  and  anon 
the  warm  sun  shone  out  with  a  golden  lustre,  such  as  in  colder 
climes  stirs  tho  blood  to  a  fever  heat  At  the  court  of  Spain  the 
festival  had  been  thus  far  conducted  with  all  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance which  that  grandeur-loving  nation  and  the  gorgeous  taste 
that  distinguished  Philip  II.  could  combine  to  throw  arouud  it,  to 
make  it  grand  and  imposing.  Throughout  the  twelve  days  the 
churches  were  kept  in  a  state  of  illumination,  and  everywhere  the 
splendor  of  Roman  Catholic  rites  and  ceremonies  was  exerting  its 
influences  over  every  portion  of  the  populace,  and  no  less  upon 
royalty  itself. 

It  was  customary  for  the  royal  family  to  partake  of  the  sacra- 
ment publicly  together  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  December,  which 
was  the  day  of  the  Innocents,  and  an  early  hour  in  the  morning 
was  fixed  for  this  ceremony.  On  the  evening  of  the  twenty- 
seventh,  the  day  previous  to  this  public  act  of  piety  on  tho  part  of 
Philip  and  Isabella,  with  the  rest  of  the  royal  household,  the 
church  of  St.  Jerome  was  brilliantly  lighted  for  the  purposes  of 
confession  and  absolution. 

Shrouded  from  this  blaze  of  light,  which  was  reflected  back  by 
the  costly  ornaments  of  the  altar  as  well  as  by  the  showy  tinsel  ou 
the  robes  of  the  saints  who  stood  around  in  their  respective  niches, 
stood  the  confessional,  with  its  sombre  and  impervious  drapery 
like  that  of  a  mourning  pall.  The  father  confessor  had  already 
entered  the  little  box  assigned  to  him,  and  had  placed  his  ear  to 
the  small  orifice  through  which  the  penitents  were  accustomed  to 
speak.  This  was  Father  John,  a  man  whose  age  and  experience 
in  courts  might  he  supposed  to  bring  him  some  knowledge  of  the 
windings  of  the  human  heart. 

The  voice  which  first  applied  itself  to  the  aperture  was  one  well 
known  to  the  father's  ear.  It  was  that  of  one  who  had  often 
turned  aside  from  the  commission  of  reckless,  extravagant  and 
almost  criminal  acts,  to  pay  a  devotion  to  the  outward  forms  of 
religion,  rarely  surpassed  by  the  severest  anchorite;  and  Father 
John  had  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  it  as  belonging  to  Don 
Carlos,  the  wayward  and  eccentric  son  of  Philip,  by  his  first  wife, 
Mary  of  Portugal. 

The  confession  of  a  few  slight  offences  occupied  the  first  half 
hour,  and  to  these  the  confessor  granted  instant  and  entire  absolu- 
tion. The  next  sentence  brought  Father  John  from  his  knees  to 
his  feet,  where  he  remained  standing,  his  head  thrown  back  in 
terror  and  his  eyes  wildly  seeking  the  darkened  space  about  him 
for  some  small  chink  through  which  light  might  beam  upon  the 
strange  development  he  had  heard.  A  few  moments'  thought  re- 
stored him  in  some  measure  to  the  equilibrium  from  which  he  had 
been  so  suddenly  thrown.  He  knelt,  and  placing  his  own  lips  to 
the  aperture,  he  said  : 

"  Eepeat  your  words,  my  son  ;  I  have  grown  somewhat  dull  of 
hearing." 

Again  came  the  terrible  words,  "  Grant  me  absolution  for  a 
meditated  crime ;  I  have  a  quarrel  with  a  man  whose  life  I  seek. 
Hasten,  holy  father,  that  I  may  perform  the  work  which  I  have 
to  do!" 

"Not  for  my  life,  my  son;  I  will  not  do  you  nor  myself  this 
great  wrong," 

"  Then  send  another  confessor  quickly.  Leave  the  confession- 
al, and  bring  me  one  who  is  more  worthy  of  the  sacred  office  than 
yourself." 

Father  John  had  no  alternative  but  to  obey  the  prince,  and  he 
soon  re-appeared  with  Father  Ambrosio,  who  did  not  recognize 
the  voice.  He,  too,  peremptorily  refused,  but  qualified  his  refusal 
by  advising  him  to  send  for  some  learned  and  powerful  confessor, 
or  take  counsel  of  a  body  of  divines,  skilled  in  difficult  questions. 

"Send  for  thorn,  then,  quickly!"  exclaimed  Don  Carlos;  and 
forthwith  a  message  was  sent  to  the  convent  of  Our  Lady  of  Ato- 


cha,  from  which  fourteen  monks,  with  two  from  another  convent, 
were  deputed  to  meet  and  discuss  the  point. 

The  council  proved  inflexible,  and  would  on  no  account  grant 
him  absolution,  nor  suffer  him  to  receive  an  unconsecratcd  wafer 
as  Carlos  proposed  to  do  when  the  day  should  arrive  for  the  royal 
family  to  receive  the  sacrament.  Struck  with  horror  and  dismay 
at  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  prince,  the  prior  of  Atocha  thus 
addressed  him  : 

"  Son,  thy  proposal  is  so  monstrous  and  strange,  that  in  order 
to  have  its  due  weight  upon  our  counsel,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
repeat  tho  words  you  have  uttered  in  regard  to  the  crime  intended 
to  be  committed." 

"  I  repeat  then  that  I  wish  previous  absolution  for  taking  tho 
life  of  a  man,  and  that  man  is  the  king  of  Spain  and  my  father !" 

"  Monster  !  what  can  impel  you  to  this  crime  V 

"Listen,  holy  father,  and  hear  my  exculpation  before  you  con- 
demn me.  Doomed  at  an  early  age  to  lose  the  cares  and  caresses 
of  a  mother,  I  have  been  no  less  orphaned  in  regard  to  my  other 
parent.  From  my  earliest  remembrance  the  king  has  been  as  in- 
different to  my  welfare  or  existence  as  ho  would  have  been  of  the 
veriest  hind  in  the  kingdom.  My  habits,  preferences  and  occupa- 
tions have  been  without  interest  to  him.  Between  us  a  barrier, 
insurmountable  in  height  and  impenetrable  in  all  other  things,  has 
been  placed ;  and  without  a  shadow  of  reason  he  has  lived  to  be  a 
reproach  upon  my  free  and  generous  character,  by  the  outward 
preciscness  and  decorum,  which  more  than  all  other  things,  tells 
the  story  of  his  coldness  and  indifference.  As  if  this  was  not  suf- 
ficient, I  was  basely  robbed  by  him  of  my  promised  bride,  Elizabeth 
do  Valois,  who  was  persuaded  against  her  will  to  marry  my  father 
instead.  Holy  father,  think  what  I  must  have  borne,  to  see  the 
king  so  coolly  take  possession  of  one  so  unsuited  to  his  age,  and 
so  soon  after  the  death  of  Mary  Tudor — and  withal,  one  whose 
hand  had  been  mine  from  the  time  we  were  almost  infants  !" 

The  prior  had  not  outlived  all  human  emotions,  and  he  actual^ 
wept  at  the  distress  which  Don  Carlos  manifested ;  but  his  in- 
tegrity was  not  to  be  shaken,  and  again  he  refused  absolution. 
Nor  did  the  monk  stop  here ;  for  Philip,  in  the  Escurial,  heard  of 
the  purpose  of  Don  Carlos  ;  and  again  by  Don  John  of  Austria, 
Philip's  brother,  a  youth  nearly  of  the  same  age  as  Don  Carlos, 
and  whom  the  latter  had  requested  to  accompany  him  in  the  flight 
he  proposed  taking  from  his  father's  dominions. 

If  there  was  maduess  in  Carlos,  there  was  method  in  his  mad- 
ness. Alleging  that  he  was  in  danger  of  his  own  life  from  his 
father — a  pica  which  he  had  also  brought  forward  to  the  prior  of 
Atocha,  but  which  the  latter  had  utterly  disregarded — Carlos  had 
slept  with  loaded  arms  for  his  defence,  and  had  also  caused  a  bolt 
to  be  constructed  by  means  of  pulleys,  by  which  he  could  close  or 
open  his  door  while  he  lay  in  bed.  This  ingenious  device  was, 
however,  frustrated  by  the  king,  who  ordered  the  mechanic  to 
derange  the  machinery ;  and  the  prince  was  secured  in  his  room, 
his  weapons  taken  away  by  his  father's  commands,  and  himself 
given  in  charge  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Duke  of  Eeria. 

From  this  time  Carlos  remained  in  prison,  utterly  cut  off"  from 
all  communication  with  the  world.  Dark  and  mysterious  hints 
were  given  in  relation  to  the  affair,  and  many  there  were  who 
blamed  Philip,  and  in  their  hearts  accused  him  of  meditating  evil 
against  Don  Carlos.  Forever  watched  by  the  Argus  eyes  of  the 
attendants  appointed  to  take  charge  of  his  person,  stung  by  tho 
continued  system  of  espionage  winch  never  failed,  day  nor  night, 
Carlos  soon  began  to  exhibit  symptoms  of  illness  and  insanity. 
The  living  death  was  doing  its  work  ! 

In  vain  the  Queen  of  Portugal  entreated  to  be  allowed  the  care 
of  her  unfortunate  grandson  ;  in  vain  did  Philip's  sister  Joanna, 
whom  he  had  created  regent  in  his  absence  and  to  whose  care  the 
earlier  years  of  Don  Carlos  were  entrusted,  desire  to  be  with  him 
in  his  illness  ;  Philip  was  inflexible.  No  woman's  face  ever  beamed 
upon  the  sight  of  the  unhappy  prince.  To  him  at  least  was  denied 
the  presence  of  the  "ministering  angel"  who  smooths  the  brow 
wrung  by  "grief  and  anguish." 

"  I  shall  not  survive  the  Vigil  of  St.  James,"  said  Don  Carlos, 
as  health  and  strength  gave  way  under  the  united  forces  of  con- 
finement and  depression  of  spirits. 

It  was  now  four  days  to  that  time,  and  he  seemed  every  moment 
more  impressed  with  the  certainty  of  his  departure.  Philip,  al- 
though aware  of  his  state,  did  not  relax  the  severity  of  his  confine- 
ment. The  youth  of  Don  Carlos  might  perhaps  have  overmas- 
tered disease,  had  he  been  taken  away  from  the  scene  of  his  past 
sufferings,  allowed  purer  air,  and  the  tenderness  of  female  care. 
The  refusal  of  Philip  to  permit  these  may  well  be  construed  into 
an  intent  to  destroy  his  son's  life,  an  accusation  which  has  been 
openly  made  by  many. 

Meantime  Isabella,  his  step-mother,  finding  that  the  king  utterly 
refused  to  have  herself  or  any  other  woman  to  minister  to  the 
anguish  of  the  dying  bed,  sat  apart  from  the  court  in  bitter  sorrow 
at  the  sad  tragedy  which  was  being  enacted  so  near  her.  Only  to 
the  eyes  of  her  own  countrywoman  and  devoted  attendant,  Mar- 
guerite La  Roche,  did  she  intimate  tho  distress  which  this  terrible 
affair  had  occasioned  her.  To  the  eyes  of  this  aifeetionate  com- 
panion it  had  already  been  evident  that  something  of  suspicion  of 
the  queen  had  been  underlying  the  motives  of  Philip  in  regard  to 
his  treatment  of  Don  Carlos. 

A  few  years  older  than  the  queen,  Marguerite  had  been  charged 
by  Isabella's  mother,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  to  investigate  every- 
thing in  relation  to  her  daughter,  however  minute ;  and  it  had  not 
escaped  her  quick  observation  that  the  society  of  Philip,  so  much 
older  and  with  habits  so  little  in  accordance  with  those  of  the 
queen,  was  sometimes  positively  distasteful  to  her.  Promised  to 
Carlos  when  both  were  children,  Isabella  had  sometimes  invested 
him  with  qualities  which  he  did  not  in  reality  possess,  and  though 
outwardly  wearing  the  appearance  of  a  happy  wife  because  she 


was  too  amiable  to  give  pain  to  another,  she  could  not  always 
conceal  from  tho  friend  who  read  her  inmost  thoughts  that  the 
robes  of  royalty  sometimes  cover  a  breaking  heart. 

All  the  extravagant  and  eccentric  conduct  of  which  Carlos  had 
been  guilty  found  a  ready  excuse  in  her  mind,  and  she  also  could 
trace  the  cause,  unintelligible  to  others,  of  the  want  of  affection 
manifested  by  the  prince,  from  a  child,  towards  his  father.  Isa- 
bella was  only  twenty-three  years  old  when  Carlos  was  arrested  ; 
the  prince  was  a  year  younger.  It  was  not  strange  that  the  queen 
should  iomctimes  rebel  against  the  narrow  policy  which  should 
condemn  her  to  be  taken  from  the  son,  and  given,  like  a  mero 
marketable  article,  to  the  highest  bidder  in  the  shape  of  the  father. 

The  queen  and  Marguerite  La  Roche  were  seated  in  tlte  private 
apartment  of  the  former  on  the  eve  of  the  Vigil  of  St.  James. 
The  prediction  of  Don  Carlos  had  been  repeated  to  Isabella  by 
her  two  little  daughters,  Catherine  and  Eugenia,  who  had  over- 
heard it  from  their  attendants.  The  little  girls  had  ran,  bathed  in 
tears,  to  their  mother,  and  announced  that  their  brother,  so  cruelly 
imprisoned,  was  about  to  die.  The  children's  grief  was  genuine, 
for  they  had  been  much  attached  to  Carlos,  and  he  had  bestowed 
upon  them  the  same  tenderness.  The  persons  to  whom  Don  Car- 
los was  drawn  were  few,  it  is  true,  but  to  those  he  was  sincerely 
and  truly  attached.  Among  these  were  Isabella,  Don  John  of 
Austria,  his  uncle,  but  nearly  of  tho  same  age  as  himself,  and  his 
two  sisters. 

Isabella  embraced  her  children  with  many  tears,  charging  them 
at  the  same  time  not  to  speak  a  word  to  the  king  in  relation  to 
their  brother.  She  knew  instinctively  that  Philip  would  blamo 
her  for  allowing  them  to  weep,  or  even  to  know  anything  that 
was  taking  place  ;  and  she  soothed  their  tears  as  well  as  she  was 
able.  For  these  children  Isabella  bore  the  deepest  maternal  affec- 
tion. The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  Spanish  and  French 
blood  formed  in  them  a  perfect  union.  Catherine,  whose  beauty 
of  face  was  of  a  higher  order  than  her  sister's,  afterwards  married 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  while  Eugenia,  whose  figure  was  of  more  per- 
fect grace,  was  united  to  the  Archduke  Albert. 

A  spell  seemed  to  bind  the  two  watchers  to  the  apartment  where 
they  had  been  sitting  since  twilight.  Occasionally  a  slight  bustlo 
was  heard  in  the  passage  leading  to  the  tower  where  Carlos  was 
confined,  but  generally  all  was  silent  as  the  grave.  Then  the  two 
could  hear  eacli  other's  hearts  as  they  heat  in  loud  throbs  that  at- 
tested the  painful  interest  the  intelligence  had  excited.  Neither 
could  break  the  silence  each  felt  so  oppressive,  and  the  hours  wore 
slowly  on,  bearing  a  leaden  weight  upon  their  wings. 

Just  after  midnight  the  bell  from  the  tower  tolled  out  the  tidings. 
That  strange  life,  so  widely  different  from  all  others,  was  closed  ; 
that  heart  in  which  so  many  opposing  passions  had  made  their 
home,  was  stilled  forever ;  and  Isabella,  so  long  tortured  with  the 
thoughts  of  his  living  death,  felt  an  inexpressible  sensation  of  re- 
lief to  know  he  was  beyond  the  reach  of  suffering,  while  she  was 
spared  the  pang  of  knowing  the  reports  even  then  floating  abroad 
that  Philip  himself  accelerated  his  death. 

******* 

Not  three  months  after  tho  Vigil  of  St.  James,  another  deathbed 
was  watched  over  in  the  palace ;  the  young  and  beautiful  queen 
was  passing  away  in  the  very  springtime  of  her  beauty.  She  had 
wept  over  the  death  of  Carlos  until  Philip  had  forbidden  her  to 
mourn,  and  from  that  time  her  health  had  declined.  No  specific 
disease  could  be  found,  but  the  strength  of  her  constitution  was 
evidently  gone  forever.  Marguerite  La  Roche,  the  faithful  friend 
of  her  childhood,  took  her  unwearied  watch  by  her  bedside,  a  station 
she  never  resigned,  even  to  Philip.  She  alone  could  recover  the 
queen  from  those  terrible  swoons  which  threatened  her  life,  and  to 
the  last  she  held  the  hand  of  her  dying  mistress. 

The  second  of  October  dawned,  not  with  the  gorgeous  bright- 
ness of  an  American  autumn,  but  with  the  yet  soft  and  beautiful 
green  that  invests  the  olive-clad  fields  of  Spain.  Isabella  was 
dying ;  in  that  hour  the  honors  and  dignities  of  earth  faded  away. 
She  sung  snatches  of  old  melodies  learned  in  sunny  France  when 
she  was  a  child,  and  in  her  happy  delirium  she  called  herself 
Elizabeth  de  Valois,  and  murmured  something  about  being  be- 
trothed by  her  mother  to  Don  Carlos  of  Spain. 

Before  her  on  the  bed  lay  a  dead  infant,  the  child  of  many  hopes 
and  prayers,  the  expected  heir  of  Philip's  crown,  on  which  he  was 
now  gazing,  even  with  tears.  "With  a  trembling  hand  he  placed  in 
that  of  Isabella  a  fragment  of  the  true  cross,  a  precious  relic,  studded 
thickly  with  diamonds.  She  opened  her  dying  eyes  into  which 
the  light  of  reason  had  again  come,  and  kissing  the  relic,  retained 
it  with  the  cross  in  her  own  small,  weak  hand.  Marguerite  held 
up  the  dead  infant  for  her  to  kiss  also,  and  then  the  two  children, 
Catherine  and  Eugenia,  embraced  with  tears  their  dying  mother. 
The  French  ambassador,  Fourquevaulx,  approached  the  bed  to 
take  from  her  a  message  full  of  sweetness  to  her  mother  and  other 
friends,  while  Philip,  who  seemed  really  as  if  unable  longer  to 
bear  the  scene,  fled  weeping  to  his  chamber.  The  ladies  of  her 
court  gathered  arouud  her  bed,  to  each  of  whom  she  addressed  a 
kindly  word ;  then  clasping  the  crucifix  to  her  heart,  she  slept  the 
tranquil  sleep  from  which  there  is  no  waking  on  earth. 

******* 

Eighteen  months  from  that  day  Philip  forgot  the  deathbed  scene, 
as  well  as  that  more  painful  one  preceding  it ;  forgot  the  solemn 
burial  rites  at  the  convent  of  the  Carmelites,  in  the  new  joy  and 
pride  of  leading  a  fourth  wife  to  the  altar.  The  new  bride,  Anne 
of  Austria,  had  also  been  betrothed  to  Carlos,  as  well  as  Isabella, 
after  the  marriage  of  the  former  with  his  father.  Whatever  quali- 
ties Philip  might  have  claimed,  excessive  sensibility  could  not  have 
been  among  them ;  otherwise  the  thought  of  marrying  one  who 
had  been  the  destined  bride  of  his  sou  must  have  been  insupport- 
able. We  would  willingly  draw  a  veil  over  the  heartlessness  of 
the  man  and  the  weakness  of  the  monarch. 
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[Written  for  Ballon'*  PWortal.] 
THE  ORPHAN  GIRL. 

ny  a.  w,  mNBMonr,. 

She  rerllnnd  'ncath  tho  low  WOCpIog  willow, 

In  tho  jfnivoynnPn  Becludod  retreat; 
A  tnon-aovored  mound  was  box  pillow, 

And  a  garland  of^oworn  (it  box  foot. 
In  lior  Illy  ffhlto  hand  wns  a  haltaloud  book, 
A»  oho  thoughtfully  mttied  Id  tim  ihjulowy  nook. 

Him  wan  frlondlou,  alOQO  and  fornakmi, 

Giving  vmit  to  the  fbflt  falling  tear; 
By  tlio  lianit  ofdfMcanu  bad  bcon  tnkun 

Hor  frloiiiln  mid ■'■ mont  dear. 

And  tho  roue-tint  of  youth  wan  by  Borrow  erased, 
While  the  rich,  guidon  riiigletn  foil  over  hor  face. 

Sayit  Rho,  "I,  alas!  had  a  mothor: 

I  onro  bud  a  father  no  kind, 
And  tho  form  of  a  kind,  loving  brother, 

Long  since  to  tho  churchyard  resigned ; 
But  tho  flowers  I  lovod  when  my  (xlondfl  wore  In  bloom, 
I  now  gather  In  anguinh  und  lay  ut  their  tomb. 

11  My  companions,  who  used  to  protect  mo 

Hy  their  friendship  when  fortune  has  nailed, 
With  a  bitter,  cold  glance  now  reject  me, 

For  I'm  naught  but  n  lono  orphan  child. 
But  this  Tulumo  of  truth,  which  by  mother  was  given, 
Points  to  Josua,  my  friend,  and  my  Father  In  heaven. 

"  It  Is  not  for  tho  friend  I  am  weeping, 

Who,  whon  clouds  of  affliction  arise: 
When  in  anguish  my  night  watch  I'm  keeping 

O'er  tho  gravo  where  my  fond  mother  lies — 
I  say,  it  is  not  for  tho  friend  that  I  mourn, 
Who,  in  time  of  affliction,  will  leave  mo  alone. 

"  But  I  weep  for  a  friend  to  the  orphan, 

In  life's  journey  to  comfort  and  cheer; 
Who  can  place  the  wild  rose  on  my  coffin, 

And  seal  tho  kind  act  by  a  tear. 
Mcthinks  I  could  calmly  submit  to  my  doom, 
And  cheerfully  wclcomo  my  call  to  the  tomb. 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  GERMAN'S   STORY. 

BT    MARY    W.    JANVRIN. 


Seven  long  years  has  tho  desert  rain 
Dropped  on  the  clods  that  hide  thy  face; 

Seven  long  years  of  sorrow  and  pain 
I  have  thought  of  thy  burial  placo. 

In  tho  dreams  of  my  lonely  bed, 

Ever  thy  form  before  me  seems; 
All  night  long  I  talk  with  the  dead, 

All  day  long  I  think  of  my  (beams. — Bryant. 

"It  is  a  sad,  sad  story,"  said  my  companion. 

"But  I  would  fain  listen,"  said  I.  "  This  wild  wind  and  the 
rain  dashing  against  the  windows  will  be  a  fitting  accompaniment 
to  a  sad  tale.     Tell  it  me." 

"We  sat  in  the  low-roofed  keeping-room  of  a  humble  hostelrie 
among  the  mountains.  It  was  in  Rhine-land,  where  all  day  long 
I  had  been  journeying — through  roads  bordered  by  fruitful  vine- 
yards smiling  adown  the  hill-slopes,  in  pleasant  valleys  and  among 
rocky  mountain  passes ;  but  when  at  nightfall  a  wild  west  wind 
sprang  up,  driving  damps,  vapors  and  heavy  masses  of  dark  trail- 
ing clouds  before  it,  and,  as  the  clouds  settled  lower  and  the  rain- 
drops began  to  patter  down,  my  postilion  drew  up  to  the  door  of 
the  humble  mountain  inn,  I  was  fain  to  exchange  the  romance  of 
dangerous  roads  and  passes  for  the  shelter  of  the  hostel's  roof,  a 
crackling  fagot  fire,  savory  supper,  a  flagon  of  foaming  home- 
brewed ale,  and  an  half  hour's  whiff  at  my  meerschaum — the  com- 
panion and  solace  of  my  student  travels.  And  so  the  night 
brooded  heavily  and  the  storm  came  down  ;  but  safely  housed  in 
the  cheery  inn,  what  cared  I  for  the  tempest,  the  torn  and  trailing 
vines  in  the  valley  vineyards,  the  rush  of  the  swollen  Rhine,  or 
the  swaying  and  groaning  of  the  tall  pines  far  up  the  mountain 
above  me  ? 

My  thoughts  were  pleasant  ones.  Leaning  back  in  my  com- 
fortable chair,  with  my  slippered  feet  upon  the  glowing  hearth,  I 
sipped  mine  host's  foaming  ale  at  my  elbow  ;  and,  with  the  curl- 
ing smoke-wreaths  from  my  pipe,  went  floating  about  me  happy 
dreams.  I  heard  not  the  storm  nor  the  rush  of  swollen  waters — 
only  a  faint  lulling  sound  fell  on  my  ear ;  and  flitting  before  me 
from  out  of  the  misty  smoke  I  saw  only  the  tender  gaze  of  two 
blue  eyes.  Tender  blue  eyes  and  loving  were  they,  the  same  blue 
eyes  that  afar  over  seas  were  watching  and  brightening  for  my 
coming — lucky  fellow,  that  I  was,  when  Carrie  English  gave  me 
her  troth  plight !  For  long,  long  months  had  I  been  a  wanderer  ; 
but  my  sojourn  in  the  old  world  was  almost  ended,  soon  would 
my  feet  tread  again  the  soil  of  my  native  land,  and  Carrie's  blue 
eyes  which  had  been  a  talisman  to  keep  my  heart  from  swerving 
during  nil  my  wanderings,  would  need  to  watch  no  more. 

And  there,  sitting  by  the  crackling  fire  beneath  the  roof  of  that 
mountain  hostelrie  in  Germany,  pleasant  visions  came  to  me  of  a 
happy  future  when  I  could  say,  "  My  home — my  wife."  And  as 
the  smoke  mists  floated  np  and  wreathed  about  my  bead,  so  hope 
burned  fragrant  incense,  the  clouds  whereof  folded  inly  around 
my  heart. 

"  Home  and  wife,"  I  repeated,  softly  and  dreamily. 

"  Home  and  wife  I"  echoed  a  hollow  voice  closo  by,  slowly  and 
sadly. 

I  was  startled  from  my  reverie — flung  down  my  meerschaum — 
and  when  its  blinding  smoke  had  curled  away,  looked  upon  the 
speaker.  He  was  a  tall,  sad-looking  man,  still  young  in  years,  by 
his  erect  form,  though  the  brown  hair  which  curled  upon  his  tem- 


ple* was  streaked  with  iron  pray.    But  i!"1  <■;■'-,  thoM  qyi 
burned  into  mine,  so  Intense  their  glowing  briiliam 

once  tho  charm  and  tem<r  <.t'  M  <  miiiiN' nance.  And  yet  80  dccpl) 
mournful  were  they,  too  !  They  M-cnn-d  like  tombs  lighted  by 
their  pub-,  sepulchral  gleam*,  an  in  the  Ku  I  they  hum  taper*  be- 
Bide  tho  deed  in  their  sepulchres  ;  and  I  knew  at  once  that  a  story 
lay  in  their  depths,  a  story  "I  ruined  hopes  a  blighted  life.  This 
man  close  at  my  side  smiled — a  faint,  cold,  hollow  smile,  ai  one 
world-weary — with  bin  Had   eyes  mill  on  mine.     And  with  his 

mi-ery    o  mar  rue  I    had    been  80    happy  I      My  conscience  wmote 

me  ;  I  ransl  have    [laddered,  for  with  that  find,  mournful  smile  on 
hjfl  lips  ho  bowed,  Haying,  in  a  singularly  BWCOt  low  voice: 
"Pardon  moj  I  broke  your  reveries ;  yet  do  not  blame  me — I 

need  your  pity  more,"  then  turned  away. 

"  Stay  !"  I  cried,  charmed,  fascinated,  I  knew  not  why,  by  the 
sud  stronger. 

"And  whereforol"  bo  asked,  turning  to  mo  again,  "Your 
dreams  are  pleasant  ones — mine  arc  sad ;  there  in  little  in  common 
between  us." 

"  You  have  known  sorrow  ?"  I  mcchnnicnlly  inquired. 

"  You  speak  truly,"  ho  replied,  the  light  in  his  dark  eyes  grow- 
ing dimmer  and  dimmer,  like  tapers  dying  over  the  ashes  of  the 
dead.  "  It  is  a  weary,  heart-broken  man  who  stands  before  you, 
who  has  heard  you  utter  the  words  which  are  to  him  a  mockery — 
'  home  and  wife  !'  " 

My  countenance  must  have  expressed  curiosity,  perhaps  sym- 
pathy, for  coming  up  close  to  me  and  laying  his  hand  upon  my 
shoulder,  he  said : 

"  Young  stranger,  I  know  what  you  would  ask ;  if  your  face 
does  not  speak  falsely  you  would  hear  my  story  V 

"I  would." 

"  And  yet  'tis  the  old  story,  hopeless  love  and  death — a  sad,  sad 
tale !  God  shield  your  beloved  one  from  a  fate  like  hers  for  whom 
I  go  mourning  all  my  days.  May  she  not  be  snatched  in  her  beau- 
ty and  bloom  by  the  spoiler  !"  he  added  with  the  fervor  of  a  prayer, 
as  he  seated  himself  at  my  side. 

I  poured  ale  from  the  flagon  on  the  table  and  gave  it  to  him, 
and  quaffing  the  cup,  be  began  : 

"It  is  needless, young  stranger,  to  tell  you  all  the  circumstances 
of  my  earlier  life,  for  not  until  I  met  my  lima  did  life  really  com- 
mence for  me.  It  was  not  enjoyment,  or  day  or  night,  only 
gloom  and  darkness  where  she  was  not.  There  was  an  old-time 
feud  between  our  families,  banded  down  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration, from  father  to  son,  and  Ilma's  sire  and  mine  were  deadliest 
foes.  But,  young  and  loving,  what  cared  we  ?  Time  out  of  mind 
had  it  not  been  so  1  Did  not  Juliet,  the  daughter  of  a  Capulet, 
love  a  Montague?  and  did  she  not  die  for  him,  my  lima  asked — 
and  would  she  not,  if  need  be,  meet  a  like  fate  for  her  Romeo? 
And  I,  was  I  to  resign  my  heart's  best  loved  because  our  sires 
were  at  variance  ?  No.  We  met  and  swore  eternal  faith ;  we  met 
to  part  no  more  ;  we  did  what  others  in  our  places  had  done  be- 
fore ;  we  were  wedded,  and  fled  over  the  blue  seas  to  a  land  where 
we  had  heard  all  were  free  and  happy — to  your  own  America. 

"My  sire's  coffers  were  well  filled  ;  I  was  his  eldest  son,  and 
had  I  carried  to  my  new  home  stores  of  gold,  I  should  have  only 
taken  what  the  world  held  to  be  my  right ;  but  I  did  not,  for  I 
said,  '  In  this  new  land  they  tell  there  is  work  and  pay  for  all,  and 
I  will  earn  the  bread  wc  eat ;  I  will  cany  naught  there  upon  which 
we  shall  look  and  say  over  at  nightfall  with  homesick  tears,  "  We 
brought  this  from  tho  Fatherland."  In  our  new  home  we  will 
forget  the  old,  nor  look  over  the  waters  with  longing  eyes.'  Nor 
did  my  blue-eyed  lima  take  either  gems  or  gold.  Coming  to  my 
arms  as  my  wife,  she  said,  '  I  bring  you  nothing  save  my  love ;  it 
is  my  sole  dowry.'  But  love  and  hope  were  the  stars  that  guided 
us  as  we  left  far  behind  our  pleasant  vineyards,  our  blue  Rhine, 
our  native  Germany. 

"  Our  ship  came  to  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  a  mighty  city.  It 
was  an  emigrant  ship  ;  and  with  scores  of  our  country  people,  flee- 
ing not  like  us  from  oppression,  but  the  stern  gripe  of  poverty,  we 
set  foot  upon  the  soil  of  the  free.  In  the  great  city  of  New  York 
all  was  bustle  and  confusion.  lima  was  frightened,  and  clung  to 
me.  We  were  in  a  strange  land,  and  poor,  for  0,  I  soon  learned 
that  selfishness  ruled  there,  and  mammon  was  the  god  !  They 
were  all  in  such  haste  ;  eager,  busy  men  hurried  by ;  gay  ladies  in 
splendid  robes  swept  past  my  trembling  Urna;  nobody  had  a  word 
for  strangers,  and  wc  understood  but  a  few  broken  sentences  of 
your  hard,  strange  language. 

"  We  obtained  cheap  lodgings,  and  I  went  out  to  seek  employ- 
ment. At  first  I  only  met  disappointment,  but  at  length  my  of- 
fers were  not  repulsed,  and  I  obtained  a  few  pupils  ;  I  taught  the 
harmonics  that  Joseph  Hadyn  composed  and  Mozart  loved ;  I 
wrote  music,  and  Ilma's  white  fingers  copied  it;  and  thus  for  a 
season  we  were  clothed,  fed  and  warmed.  But  a  dark  hour  came. 
My  pupils  fell  off,  the  publishers  purchased  no  more  music  from 
me ;  a  great  professor  from  Paris  had  opened  an  academy,  won 
my  pupils,  aud  composed  newer  sonatas  and  waltzes.  And  Ilma's 
cheek  was  getting  pale  ;  it  was  cold  in  our  little  rooms,  and  I  had 
no  money  to  get  medicine,  food  or  coal.  '  Must  we  perish  of  cold 
and  hunger — die  in  this  great,  strange  land  V  I  asked  myself,  as 
day  after  day  I  vainly  sought  employment. 

"  One  day,  returning  to  Urna,  I  found  a  poor  woman  of  our  own 
nation  sitting  at  her  bedside.  She  was  but  a  rough,  unlettered  wo- 
man, one  of  the  emigrants  who  had  sailed  with  us  in  our  ship,  but 
her  heart  was  like  gold,  fine  gold.  She  had  brought  food  and 
wine  from  her  own  scanty  store.  In  our  native  Germany  I  would 
have  enriched  her  as  her  reward,  but  there  I  could  only  give  her 
my  thanks  ;  but  it  was  with  bitter  heart  that  I  forced  myself  to 
partake  of  the  charity  of  a  poor  laboring  woman  ;  it  was  only  for 
Ilma's  sake — she  must  not  hunger  nor  perish  there.  Our  kind 
friend,  the  German  woman,  came  again;  Bma  was  a  little  better, 


and  1  had  procured  temporary  work,  nt  a  low  rate,  it  was  true,  but 
it  kept  us  from  starvation.     The  woman  looked  pleased. 

"  '  Wo  ore  going  where  we  shall  find  a  homo  and  plenty,'  she 
Bflid  ;  '  will  you  join  a*?' 

"  '  Only  t.-ll  u-  whither  V  both  lima  and  I  exclaimed. 

"  A  band  of  sturdy  men  und  women  were  going  to  the  far  Went 
of  thin  new  land,  ami  our  kind  friend  and  her  husband  and  children 
,,' ,  e  of  the  number. 

"'There  i*  enough  and  to  fpare  there/ fair]  she.  '  We  will 
build  us  houses,  and  till  the  soil,  and  plant  the  grape;  the  hill- 
Fll  valley i  shall  laugh  with  vineyards  like  our 
Fatherland.' 

"  'And  I  can  work  with  the  stoutest  of  them  ;  wo  can  build  a 
be  ido  0  rushing  river;  we  can  gather  the  ripe  vintage, and 
in  the  pleasant  nightfall  »ing  the  songs  of  Germany.  Will  you 
g0,  dear  Urna  ''  I  asked. 

"  '  Let  Ofl  go  !'     And  the  put  her  white  hand  in  mine. 

'•  Wc  began  our  journey.  For  many  long  day-  we  travelled 
westward.  Wc  passed  populous  cities,  pleasant  towns,  villages 
and  hamlets;  went  through  the  fertile,  Open  country  where  the 
Bpring  flowers  were  blooming,  over  rapid  rivers,  and  down  6tcep 
hillsides;  and  then  through  tangled  wild*  and  fast  prairie  lands, 
on,  on,  Mill  westward.  But  lima  had  fallen  ill  again;  she  was 
growing  thin  and  pale,  and  coughed  much,  and  spoke  of  weariness. 
'  It  warf  the  toilsome  journey,'  the  women  said  ;  *  she  needed  rest ;' 
and  they  laid  her  upon  their  softest  beds,  and  went  slowly  over 
the  roughest  roads  for  her  sake.  But  every  day  she  got  paler,  and 
then  a  red  fire  began  to  burn  on  her  cheeks;  I  trembled  for  I 
knew  it  was  the  consuming  hectic.  And  the  kind-hearted  women 
shook  their  heads,  but  lima  only  said,  '  I  shall  be  well  soon  !' 

"We  had  been  travelling  all  day  Glowly,  for  the  sun  was  sultry 
as  midsummer  and  flung  down  scorching  rays,  and  at  nightfall  we 
halted.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  a  wide  prairie — there  was  neither 
tree  nor  rock,  no  shelter  but  the  cover  of  our  wagons  and  the  rude 
tent  which  the  men  hastily  made  ;  but  we  were  wean-,  and  cared 
only  to  lie  down  and  rest.  And  there,  in  the  weary  midnight, 
while  the  weary  men  and  women  and  little  children  slept ;  only 
the  kind  woman  who  had  been  our  best  friend  in  all  that  strange 
land  beside  me,  wiping  the  death-drops  from  Ilma's  marble  brow — 
there  the  summons  came.   Raising  herself  up,  she  called  my  name. 

"  '  Carl,'  she  said,  in  a  strange,  clear  voice  ;  '  Carl,  I  am  dying ! 
I  have  known  all  along  what  the  end  must  be.  I  shall  not  walk 
beside  you  in  this  new  home  in  tho  wilderness ;  I  shall  not  sing 
sweet  German  songs  while  they  gather  the  vintage  in  the  pleasant 
valleys ;  but  I  am  going  to  the  pleasanter  pastures  of  our  God,  to 
sing  the  songs  of  the  great,  best  Fatherland.  And  I  am  glad  you 
brought  me  hither;  I  can  die  here  where  the  wind  blows  softly  and 
flowers  bloom,  and  God's  stars  look  down  upon  me,  and  I  can  hear 
the  old  familiar  voices  of  our  people.  In  that  great  noisy  city  it 
was  smoky  and  stifling,  here  all  is  calm,  sweet,  holy  !  Bury  me 
here,  Carl,  yet  do  not  linger  to  weep  over  my  grave.  Go  on  with 
them  to  build  a  new  home  in  the  wilderness ;  or  if  yon  should  go 
home  to  our  dear  Germany,  tell  them  how  it  was,  and  that  I  al- 
ways loved  them.  My  poor  father,  he  will  forgive  me  then  ;  tell 
him  he  must  forgive  himself.' 

"  Her  voice  was  getting  fainter ;  her  head  sank  on  my  breast. 

"  'Kiss  me,  Carl,'  she  murmured,  after  a  while;  'kiss  me — I 
am  happy  now.  It  is  very  pleasant  here ;  I  hear  the  vineyard 
songs,  I  hear  the  rushing  Rhine  ;  kiss  me,  Carl ;  now,  love,  good 
night  !*  And  thus,  with  the  solemn  stars  above,  and  the  wind 
rushing  over  the  prairie  grass  with  a  sound  of  sweeping  waters  ; 
thus,  with  a  kiss  and  a  love-word,  her  golden  head  sunk  lower  on 
my  breast,  and  my  Bma  fell  asleep. 

"  I  buried  her  there ;  I  heaped  the  turf  upon  her  prairie  grave  ; 
I  fashioned  a  rude  cross,  carved  her  name,  '  Bma,'  thereon,  and 
raised  it  at  her  head ;  I  brought  bandsful  of  gorgeous  flame-leaved 
prairie  flowers  and  strewed  them  over  the  sods  which  covered  her. 
But  I  could  not  shed  a  tear  ;  though  every  rude  man,  every  tender- 
hearted woman  and  little  wondering  child  of  that  band  of  emi- 
grants wept  over  her  grave,  my  eyes  were  dry,  my  heart  was 
frozen.  It  is  a  fearful  thing,  stranger,  to  bury  the  only  being  you 
love  on  earth  away  from  your  sight,  and  then  go  out  into  the  wide 
world  alone — a  fearful  tiling  I" 

"And  did  you  go  on  with  the  emigrants  V I  asked,  as  he  paused. 

"  No ;  how  could  I  build  a  home  when  she  could  never  share 
it  ?  Henceforth  I  had  no  abiding  place  ;  I  wandered  to  and  fro 
up  and  down  that  broad  strange  land,  sometimes  keeping  vigil 
over  her  lonely  grave,  and  ever  keeping  aloof  from  human  eyes. 
But  at  last  a  voice  bade  me  return  to  my  own  land,  and  I  came 
hither  in  season  to  the  last  words  of  Ilma's  sire,  and  mine,  to  hear 
the  vain  regrets  of  two  conscience-stricken,  dying  old  men.  I 
have  wealth  now,  the  inheritance  of  a  stately  castle,  but  they  are 
nothing.  She  who  only  could  enrich  my  life  sleeps  afar  in  that 
lonely  prairie  grave.  For  seven  years  has  the  long  grass,  tangled 
with  crimson  flowers,  nodded  above  her  breast ;  for  seven  winters 
have  the  chill  snows  and  rains  dropped  on  the  sods  which  hide 
her  face.  I  loved  her — I  made  her  my  idol ;  she  was  taken  away. 
Young  stranger,  God  keep  your  beloved  from  a  fate  like  hers!" 

"Amen  !"  I  fervently  replied,  with  moistened  eyes,  as  the  sad, 
heart-broken  German  softly  arose  and  glided  from  the  room. 
"Amen  !"  I  cried,  flunking  tenderly  of  her  whose  blue  eyes  were 
watching  mv  return  from  over  seas — my  beloved  Caroline. 


ONE  DOLLAR  A  Y3LAR I 

By  enclosing  one  dollar  as  below,  you  will  receive  Ballou's  Dollati  Mosthlt 
for  a  whole  year.  It  is  elegantly  illustrated,  and  each  number  contains  ono 
hundred  paces  of  original  tales",  sketches,  adventures,  prose  and  poetic  gemB. 
a  housewife's  department,  floral  department,  curious  department,  and  contri- 
butions from  over  twenty  regular  contributors  in  each  number.  The  cheapest 
magazine  in  the  world  1 

Any  person  sending  us  the  names  of  five  subscribers  with  S5,  shall  havo  the 
sixth  copy  gratis. 

No.  22  Winter  Street.  M.  M.  BALLOU,  Boston,  Mass. 
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MCKEAN  BUCHANAN,  THE  TRAGEDIAN. 

The  portrait  on  this  page  was  drawn  and  engraved 
expressly  for  the  Pictorial,  and  may  bo  regarded  as  an 
excellent  likeness  of  tho  original,  who  recently  fulfilled 
a  long  engagement  at  tho  Howard  Athenaeum,  in  this 
city.  Mr,  Buchanan  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Fob.  28, 
1823,  and  is  tho  son  of  Purser  Buchanan,  U.  S.  Navy, 
and  great  grandson  of  Gov.  Thomas  McKcan,  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Several  of 
his  relatives  are  officers  of  rank  in  tho  U.  S.  navy  and 
army ;  and  President  James  Buchanan  is  his  second 
cousin.  The  subject  of  our  sketch  was  educated  for 
the  navy,  and  served  three  years  as  a  midshipman  on 
board  of  the  sloop-of-war  St.  Louis,  in  tho  West  India 
squadron,  commanded  by  Commodore  Alexander  J. 
Dallas.  As,  however,  the  navy,  in  time  of  peace,  pre- 
sented few  attractions  to  an  active  young  man,  he  aban- 
doned tho  service,  and  entered  on  a  mercantile  career  in 
the  city  of  New  Orleans.  For  a  period  of  nine  years  he 
figured  as  one  of  the  largest  merchants  in  that  city.  It 
■was  here  that  his  passion  for  the  stage  was  developed. 
In  his  earliest  efforts  he  contented  himself  with  a  large 
and  fashionable  private  dramatic  association,  but  feeling 
a  decided  vocation  for  the  stage,  he  at  length  abandoned 
mercantile  pursuits  altogether,  and  became  a  professional 
tragedian.  He  made  his  debut  at  the  St.  Charles  Thea- 
tre, New  Orleans,  in  the  character  of  Hamlet,  the  most 
difficult  in  the  whole  range  of  the  drama,  and  with  de- 
cided success.  After  visiting  the  principal  cities  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  he  made  a  tour  to 
California  and  Australia,  receiving  for  his  performances  A 
in  the  two  latter  countries  the  sum  of  sixty  thousand  m 
dollars.  In  London  he  performed  his  principal  Shak-  ! 
spearian  characters  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  nights, 
to  audiences  comprising  the  elite  of  society,  and  eliciting 
various  criticisms  and  comments  from  the  metropolitan 
journals.     He  also  played  engagements  in   Edinburgh,  I 

Glasgow,  and  other  great  cities  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
having  appeared  there  in  all,  during  the  three  years  of 
his  absence  from  this  country,  six  hundred  and  six 
nights.  He  has,  accordingly,  though  young  in  the  pro- 
fession, as  well  as  in  years,  enjoyed  a  large  histrionic 
experience  from  his  indefatigable  industry.  And  a  hope- 
ful trait  in  his  career  is  his  constant  study  of  art.  Even 
yet,  his  style  cannot  be  said  to  be  fixed ;  but  he  seems 
experimenting  with  a  view  of  attaining  a  high  ideal.  If, 
at  time3,  he  violates  stage  conventionalities,  it  is  a  proof 
of  his  independence  and  ambition.  Perhaps  no  art  is  more 
shackled  by  conventionalism  than  the  histrionic.  Tones,  atti- 
tudes, gestures,  are  handed  down  from  sire  to  son,  as  costumes 
are  bequeathed  from  generation  to  generation  in  some  countries 
of  the  old  world.  There  are  certain  stereotype  spasms  which  are 
as  much  stage  "properties"  as  Desdemona's  pillow  or  Othello's 
dagger.  Peter,  in  the  street  scene  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  always 
catches  flies,  because  some  other  Peter  delighted  the  groundlings 
by  doing  it  a  hundred  years  ago.  Mr.  Buchanan  has  none  of  this 
reverence  for  stage  tradition.  He  is  not  deterred  from  acting  for 
himself,  and  according  to  his  own  judgment,  by  fear  of  the  critics. 
Mr.  Buchanan  is  determined  to  carve  a  name  for  himself  in  the 
annals  of  the  drama.  He  brings  to  liis  chosen  profession  many 
important  requisites,  and  has  set  before  him  a  high  ideal,  which 
perseverance  must  ultimately  attain.  The  profession  of  the  stage, 
as  we  have  before  taken  occasion  to  remark,  affords  at  the  pres- 
ent time  a  fair  opening  for  ambitious  aspirants.  There  are  few 
great  actors  on  the  boards,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  prejudices 
which  once  placed  the  theatre  under  the  ban  have  been  removed. 
The  best  classes  of  society  are  now  willing  to  patronize  it,  and  do 
patronize  it  when  sufficient  attractions  are  presented.  If  the  stage 
is  but  true  to  the  public,  the  public  will  be  true  to  the  stage.  We 
trust  that  an  American  drama,  supported  and  illustrated  by 
American  artists,  will  take  high  rank  among  the  institutions  of 
the  age,  and  accomplish  good  as  a  moral  agent. 
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A  GRANDEE  UNDER  ARREST. 

The  Marquis  Campana,  recently  arrested  at  Rome  on  a  charge 
of  embezzling  the  funds  of  the  Monte  de  Pieta,  possesses  a  mag- 
nificent establishment  in  the  street  of  the  Corso.  He  has  an  ele- 
gant palace,  where  he  has  got  together  a  gallery  of  the  most  superb 
pictures ;  and  in  his  villa  near  the  Lateran  he  has  a  museum,  inferior 
only  to  that  of  the  Vatican,  so  rich  is  it  in  statues,  bas-reliefs,  in- 
scriptions, Etruscan  vases,  and  other  most  precious  things.  He 
has,  moreover,  a  rare  collection  of  stones,  minerals,  coins,  etc. 
He  owns  lands,  palaces,  and  country  houses  in  great  number,  both 
in  Rome  and  abroad.  He  has  established  at  immense  expense  a 
manufactory  of  marbles,  or  rather  of  a  substance  similar  to  marble, 
with  which  are  made  statues,  columns,  caps  and  pavements  of  all 
kinds.  In  this  manufactory  nearly  three  hundred  workmen  were 
employed.  Finally,  he  maintained  at  his  expense  a  house  of  edu- 
cation for  poor  children.  His  fortune  was  increased  by  his  marriage 
■with  an  extremely  rich  English  lady,  Miss  Bowles,  daughter  of  the 
lady  who  received  in  her  carriage  the  fugitive  from  the  fortress  of 
Ham  and  conveyed  him  into  Belgium.  Napoleon  did  not  forget 
the  service ;  he  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  family,  but  protected  it 
greatly,  and  the  Marchioness  Campana  became  lady  of  honor  to 
the  empress  of  the  French.  It  is  said  that  she  is  preparing  to  set 
out  for  France  to  state  her  griefs  to  the  emperor  and  ask  his  pro- 
tection for  her  husband.  The  marquis  is  chevalier  of  numerous 
orders  and  chamberlain  of  many  courts. — Turin  Indepeudente. 


NEW  LANDING  STAGE  AT  LIVERPOOL,  ENG. 

The  city  of  Liverpool,  Eng.,  possesses  a  great  interest 
for  Americans.  There  is  always  an  immense  amount 
of  American  shipping  in  the  port,  and  amidst  the  forests 
of  masts  on  the  shores  of  the  Mersey,  the  stars  and  stripes 
occur  almost  as  often  as  the  "  meteor  flag  of  England." 
On  a  Fourth  of  July,  an  American  in  Liverpool  might 
almost  fancy  himself  at  home.  The  new  landing  stage, 
of  which  we  present  an  accurate  representation,  erected 
at  a  cost  of  $700,000,  is  one  of  the  sights  of  Liverpool. 
It  stretches  from  the  southernmost  point  of  Princes' 
pier,  to  which  it  is  attached  by  four  bridges.  The  floor 
of  the  stage  is  one  thousand  feet  long  by  eighty-two  feet 
wide,  and  horizontal  throughout  its  whole  length,  with 
the  exception  of  a  slightly  depressed  portion  at  each  end, 
for  the  convenience  of  loading  and  unloading  the  smaller 
class  of  steamers.  This  immense  platform  is  supported 
on  sixty-three  rectangular  water-tight  pontoons,  laid  par- 
allel to  each  other,  and  secured  in  their  places  by  three 
rows  of  kelsons,  the  stage  being  moored  by  heavy  chains, 
and  connected  with  the  pier  by  the  four  bridges  just  men- 
tioned. To  keep  the  stage  from  being  as  little  obstruc- 
tive in  the  stream  of  the  river  as  possible,  the  four  bridges 
were  made  so  short  that,  at  low  water,  the  incline  is  so 
precipitate  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  convey  heavy  lug- 
gage up  or  down  with  safety.  To  remedy  this,  we  un- 
derstand the  engineer,  Sir  William  Cubitt,  has  it  in  con- 
templation to  adopt  mechanical  means  for  assisting  carts 
up  and  easing  their  descent,  when  the  inclined  plane  is 
so  steep  that  the  bridges  cannot  otherwise  be  rendered 
available  for  heavy  traffic.  Whether  in  these  appliances 
recourse  will  be  had  to  steam  power,  fixed  or  locomo- 
tive, or  hydraulic  power  on  Armstrong's  system,  has  not 
yet,  we  believe,  been  decided.  In  the  meantime,  with 
the  view  of  preventing  accidents  and  establishing  a  sys- 
tem which  will  conduce  to  the  more  easy  and  comfort- 
able arrangement  of  the  large  traffic  to  be  anticipated, 
Sir  William  Cubitt  suggested  that  the  north  end  of  the 
stage  and  the  north  bridge  should  be  entirely  devoted  to 
animal  traffic,  with  an  access  and  departure  by  the  north 
end  of  the  Prince's  dock;  that  the  south  bridge  should 
be  devoted  entirely  to  foot  passengers  and  porters,  the 
centre  of  the  stage  and  two  middle  bridges  being  re- 
served for  carts  and  heavy  luggage,  one  for  the  up  and 
the  other  for  the  down  traffic.  The  whole  weight  of 
the  stage  with  its  bridges  and  mooring  chains  is  four 
thousand  tons.  The  contractors  for  the  stage  were 
Messrs.  Thomas  Vernon  &  Son,  of  Liverpool,  the  bridges  being 
executed  by  Mi'.  Fairbairn,  of  Manchester.  In  this,  as  in  other 
structures  of  British  builders  and  mechanics,  a  striking  feature  is 
solidity.  They  never  build  to  answer  a  temporary  purpose,  but 
as  if  their  work  was  to  last  for  ages.  Sometimes  this  solidity  is 
carried  to  exaggeration,  as  in  the  manufacture  of  carriages  and 
farming  utensils,  which  are  far  too  cumbrous  and  heavy. 

i  — »—  » 

POPULATION  OF  CANADA. 
The  population  of  Canada  may  be  fairly  reckoned  at  2,500,000. 
In  1848  the  population  of  the  umted  provinces  was  but  1,500,000. 
The  rate  of  increase  in  less  than  ten  years  is  most  encouraging ;  two 
thirds  added  to  the  population  of  a  country  with  such  variety  of 
soil  and  climate,  in  that  time,  is,  we  believe,  without  precedent. 
The  increase  of  the  United  States  during  the  ten  years  ending 
1850,  was  35  1-2  per  cent. ;  that  of  Upper  Canada  during  the  ten 
years  from  1841  to  1851,  104  1-2  per  cent. ;  and  now  for  the  whole 
province  since  184S,  it  is  from  65  to  70  per  cent.,  or  nearly  double 
the  rate  of  the  increase  of  the  United  States.  The  third  of  a  cen- 
tury is  generally  reckoned  as  a  generation.  During  that  period 
the  population  of  Canada  has  increased  from  582,000  to  2,500,000, 
or  more  than  twice  doubled  itself.  At  this  rate  the  population  of 
Canada  doubles  itself  in  rather  less  than  fifteen  years,  and  if  the 
ratio  of  increase  be  continued  Canada  will  have,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  century,  26,000,000  inhabitants. — Canadian  News. 
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MATUUIN  M.  BALLOU,  Editor  and  PnorniETon. 

FRANCIS  A.  DUIUVAQE,  Assistant  Editor. 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

Amateur. — The  rofnn  nnnunl  hlotiionilng  of  applc-trccn  In  thin  State,  taking 
the  record*  oflUtiy  yean.  I*  May  21. 

Politician.— Td"  Philadelphia  Mullet  In  entinintca  that  thn  rrpronontativo  pop- 
ulation, in  1WJ0,  throughout  thn  Union,  will  bo  about  31 ,000,000. 

OiI'iif.h.— At  the  end  of  the  year  18f>6,  there  were  (i  1,200  miles,  of  railroad*  In 
tho  world. 

Mechanic. — Arnold,  an  English  watchmnker,  made  a  repeater  not  larger  than 
a  silver  twopence,  and  weighing  no  more  than  a  gllvex  idxpenre,  GoorgO  III. 
gave  lilm  five  hundred  giiliu-u*  fur  this  wonderful  piece  of  mechanism. 

C.  h.  M.— Thn  United  .States.  In  territorial  extent,  are  nearly  ten  timed  a* 
largo  as.  England  nnd  Franco,  and  only  one  sixth  less  than  the.  area  of  thn 
llfly-ntnc  government*  of  Europe. 

M.  M. — Thn  electric  clock  ha*  no  wheel-work  In  the  time-keeping  department ; 

tt  runn  without  weights,  and  springs,  and  ltd  motive  power  la  the  galvanic. 

battery. 
Tn  \  nr.n. — The  amount  of  clothing  sold  at  wholesale  In  New  York  city,  during 

a  year  of  proajnrtty,  in  probably  ovor  S-0,fKKt,000. 

MliN.  It.  0.  D.,  Providence,  It,  I. — Very  many  fashions  originated  In  a  desire 
to  conceal  personal  deformities.  Tho  ruff  was  Invented  In  tho  time  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  by  a  Spanish  or  Italian  lady,  to  hldo  a  wen  on  her  neck.  Tho  cm- 
Tat  has  a  ■  i inii.i i  history. 

O.  C— Tho  flint  Anioricuu  oninlbun  was  built  In  New  York,  In  1830,  on  a 
French  model. 

Sctt.iniit.KR,  Mcdford. — Routlcdgo  k  Co.,  of  London,  agreed  to  give,  Bulwer 
8100,000  for  tho  privilege  of  publishing  lib  novels  In  a  shilling  form  for  ton 
yearn.— Of  tho  "Day  Psalter  Hook,"  tho  flrst  book  printed  in  tills  country 
(Cambridge,  1640).  seventy  editions  havo  been  pubfishod  In  England  and 
Scotland. 

B.  P.,  Maul  ton  Hill.— Our  artist  C.  was  never  In  Europo.  Tho  C,  you  Inquire 
after  is  a  landscape- painter,  and  was.  in  Paris  In  the  year  you  refor  to.  Ho 
now  resides  in  North  Conway,  N.  II. — at  least  during  tho  summer. — Thanku- 
giving  was  an  Institution  of  tho  old  Puritan   Fathers  of  Now  England,  to 

iv i  thanks  for  blessings  received.     It  had  no  relation  to  any  political 

ovent. 

Julius  U.,  Lincoln. — M.  Thiers,  tho  French  statesman  and  historian,  was  born 
at  Marseilles,  April  16,  1797. 

D.  C,  Clintonvllle,  N.  Y. — In  addressing  any  formal  communication  to  the 
governor  of  a  State,  it  Is  usual  to  employ  tho  title  "Your  Excellency," 
though  there  is  no  constitutional  provision  to  that  effect. 

Mas.  II.  S.,  Winchester,  Mass.— Tho  chief  lady  in  waiting  on  tho  queen  of 
Spain  is  called  tho  "Duenna."  In  a  more  general  senso,  it  is  applied  to  a 
person  holding  a  middle  station  between  a  governess  and  lady's  companion, 
In  Spanish  and  Portuguese  families. 

"  VmoiMA." — Commodore  Elliot  died  Dec.  10,  1848. 

Litterateur, — The  great  struggle  between  the  partisans  of  the  classic  and  Ro- 
man schools  of  literature  took  place  in  France  under  Louis  Philippe.  Victor 
Hugo  contributed  largely  to  tho  triumph  of  the  Romanic  school. 

Dr.  L.,  Milford,  Mass. — An  account  of  Dnnnccker  the  sculptor's  life  and  works 
was  published  at  Hamburg,  in  1841,  the  year  ho  died,  with  26  lithographic 
prints  of  his  productions,  from  drawings  by  his  pupil,  the  sculptor  Wagner. 

Amateur. — Consult  Dunlap's  "Arts  of  Design  in  tho  United  States." 


HALF-WITTED    NAT: 

— on, — 

THE    MISER    OF    PATUXET. 

In  this  week's  number  of  The  Flag  of  our  Union,  we  commence 
a  very  peculiar  and  attractive  story  entitled  as  above,  written  ex- 
pressly for  us  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Robinson,  one  of  our  most  favorite 
contributors.  This  new  story  will  amuse,  entertain  and  delight 
our  readers,  old  and  young,  and  will  add  to  Dr.  Robinson's 
already  extended  popularity. 


Our  reduced  Terms. — Show  your  neighbors  how  cheap  they 
can  obtain  Ballou's  Pictorial  by  clubbing  together  and  send- 
ing us  twelve  names  with  the  money.  Each  subscriber  will  thus 
obtain  the  paper  at  about  SI  67  a  year! — besides  which,  the  person 
who  sends  the  club  gets  a  gratis  copy  for  the  same  length  of  time. 


SPLINTERS. 

....   Why  are  swallows  like  old-fashioned  chimneys  ?     Because 
they  have  a  crooked  flow.     The  Worcester  Bay  State  did  that. 

....  Washington  Irving,  now  75  years  old,  walks  five  miles  to 
church  and  back  nearly  every  Sunday  in  the  year. 

....  A  strong  tide  of  emigration  is  sotting  towards   Texas 
from  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Tennessee. 

....  Why  ia  a  kiss  like  some  sermons  1     Because  there  aro  two 
heads  and  one  application. 

The  total  value  of  agricultural  products  of  Ohio,  in  1857, 

is  estimated  at  ©151,867,500. 

The  cost  of  the  New  York  railroads  is  equal  in  amount  to 

one-tenth  of  the  whole  taxable  property  of  the  State. 

....   One  ship,  three  barks  and  four  schooners  are  being  built 
on  the  Merrimac,  at  Newbtiryport. 

....   Guizot  lias  received  from  the  French  publishers  the  sum 
of  20,000  francs  for  his  Memoirs. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  gallows  was  an  institution 

for  the  elevation  of  mankind. 

....  Ho  that  hath  slight  thoughts  of  sin,  may  be  said  never  to 
havo  great  thoughts  of  God. 

....   The  Pittsfield  Sun  has  been  conducted  for  fifty-seven  years 
by  its  present  editor,  the  Hon.  Phineas  Allen. 

....   The  average  salary  of  the  Congregational  clergymen  of 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire  is  five  hundred  and  sixty-one  dollars. 

....  Economy,  joined  to  industry  and  sobriety,  is  a  better  out- 
fit for  business  than  a  dowry. 

....  The  rogues  of  this  city  have  taken  to  picking  pockets  in 
church.     Several  cases  have  occurred  lately. 

....  Bakers,  generally  speaking,  are  a  set  of  loafers,  often 
knead-?,  and  not  always  well  bread! 

Why  is  a  man  with  a  bad  cold  like  a  chest  ?     Because  he 

is  a  coffer  {cougher).     Isn't  that  too  bad? 

....  No  sooner  does  a  fool  get  into  trouble  of  his  own  making, 
than  he  charges  Fate  with  the  occurrence. 

It  is  said  that  chimney-sweepers  are  always  satisfied  with 

their  business,  becanse  it  soots  them. 

It  has  been  asked  "  where  all  the  pins  go  to  1"    Why, 

they  all  fall  to  the  earth  and  become  terra-pins. 

....   Cross-grained  people  are  not  always  the  worst,  nor  the 
humblest  in  station  the  least  polished  in  feeling. 

Fitz-James  O'Brien,  of  New  York,  is  the  author  of  the 

famous  "Diamond  Lens  "  story  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 


PARTICULAR     NOTICE! 

In  BCCOrd Jin co  with  tho  spirit  of  the  times,  and  with  the  purpose 
of  placing  our  popular  nnd  long-entnbli-duMl  illustrated  journal, 
Ballou's  Pictorial,  within  tho  reach  of  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  those  who  havo  felt  unable  to  afford  it  heretofore,  we 
havo  resolved  to  reduce  tho  retail  price  from  this  date,  and  with 
tho  present  number,  to 

FIVE    CENTS    PER    COPY. 

In  order  to  insure,  tho  paper  to  tho  purchasers  in  all  parts  of  tho 
country  nt  five  cents  per  copy,  tho  wholesale  price  to  the  trade  is 
reduced  in  a  proportionate  ratio.  This  reduction  will  result  ad- 
vantageously to  dealer  and  publisher  by  a  largely  increased  sale, 
and  redoubled  popularity  for  Ballou's  Pictorial,  as  the  paper 
will,  in  all  respects,  be  kept  up  to  its  present  standard  of  excellence. 

Without  tho  increased  facilities  for  printing  and  tho  rapid 
growth  of  the  country,  and  consequent  largely  increased  number 
of  readers  and  purchasers,  it  would  bo  impossible  to  afford  such  a 
paper  as  Ballou's  Pictorial  at  this  price;  but  with  our  unc- 
rjuallcd  anrl  growing  edition,  the  smallest  fractional  profit  per 
number  produces  a  handsome  aggregate  to  the  publisher. 

NEW    CLUB    TERMS. 

One  copy,  ono  year $2  50 

One  copy,  two  years 4  00 

Five  copies,  one  year 9  00 

Twelve  copies,  ono  year  (and  one  to  tho  getter  up  of  the  club)  20  00 

KP"  Ono  copy  of  Ballou's  Pictorial,  and  one  copy  of  The 
Flag  of  our  Union,  when  taken  together,  S3  50  per  annum. 

*#*  Those  persons  who  have  sent  us  full  clubs  at  the  old  rate 
from  the  first  of  January,  may  forward  us  two  additional  names 
without  charge. 

Address  M.  M.  BALLOU, 

No.  22  Winter  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


CALIFORNIA  IN  1847  AND  NOW. 

Ten  years  ago  the  present  State  of  California  was  known  only 
as  the  fag  end  of  the  Mexican  province  of  that  name,  and  desig- 
nated as  New  California.  The  peninsula  of  land  lying  between 
the  Gulf  of  California  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  was  the  California 
ten  years  ago,  and  tho  r  gion  to  the  north  of  it  was  of  little  or  no 
account — a  mere  hide  :•  od  tallow  raising  country,  and  principally 
famous  because  its  poi  i  of  San  Francisco  was  the  most  northern 
Spanish  settlement  on  the  continent  of  America.  Now  the  former 
New  California  has  become  the  California  of  the  United  States 
and  tho  world,  and  the  Mexican  peninsula  of  that  name  is  as  lit- 
tle heard  of,  or  heeded,  as  the  island  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  or  the 
peninsula  of  Patagonia.  This  wonderful  change  is  solely  attri- 
butable to  the  fact  that  the  territory  in  question  has  during  that 
time  come  under  the  sway  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  instead  of  the 
Hispano-Indian  race.  Blood  has  done  it,  for  blood  is  the  sover- 
eign arbiter  of  a  country's  destiny; — not  the  blood  of  individuals  , 
but  the  blood  of  races.  The  copious  and  rusbing  stream  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  blood  has  flowed  over  that  region  within  the  past 
ten  years,  displacing  and  overwhelming  the  feeble  rills  and  stag- 
nant pools  of  Mexican  blood ;  and  hence  the  change. 

There  is  pretty  strong  evidence  that  tho  region  of  country  now 
occupied  by  the  State  of  California  was  known  to  Spanish  mis- 
sionaries soon  after  the  conquest  of  Mexico  by  Cortes,  and  that  its 
wealth  of  gold  was  a  secret  carefully  concealed  by  them.  Under 
the  vice-royal  government  of  Spain  the  Catholic  priests  penetrated 
into  this  land  and  converted  the  Indian  population  to  their  relig- 
ious faith.  Spanish  adventurers  and  settlers  followed  in  their 
tracks  and  gathered  around  their  posts,  called  Catholic  Missions, 
forming  towns  and  cities.  These  Spanish  adventurers  converted 
the  Indians  to  civilization  as  the  priests  converted  them  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  as  a  natural  consequence  there  was  a  blending  of  the 
superior  and  inferior  races,  producing  the  present  mongrel  race 
which  is  known  as  Mexican,  and  which  made  up  a  large  portion 
of  the  population  of  New  California  at  the  time  our  settlers  first 
began  to  emigrate  there.  This  composite  race  combines  the  worst 
qualities  of  its  component  parts,  exhibiting  prominently  the  arro- 
gance of  the  Spanish  and  the  laziness  of  the  Indian  character.  It 
occupies  a  shifting  position  on  the  outer  confines  of  civilization, 
and  seems  to  have  been  kept  from  relapsing  entirely  back  to  bar- 
barism, solely  by  the  energy  and  controlling  influence  of  the  few 
pure-blooded  Spaniards,  who,  in  every  one  of  their  communities, 
take  the  lead  in  all  industrial  and  business  pursuits. 

The  war  with  Mexico  resulted  in  the  capture  of  New  California 
with  other  Mexican  territory,  and  by  the  subsequent  treaty  of 
peace  made  at  Guadaloupe  de  Hidalgo,  that  province  was  ceded 
to  the  United  States  for  a  valuable  pecuniar}- consideration.  Con- 
temporaneous with  this  cession  was  the  discovery  of  the  rich  de- 
posits of  gold  with  which  the  rocks  and  valleys  of  that  region 
abound.  It  is  as  though  the  overruling  Providence,  which  has 
ever  guided  the  destinies  of  our  country,  had  reserved  that  impor- 
tant disclosure  until  the  very  moment  when  the  stimulus  thereof 
was  needed  to  build  up  our  Pacific  empire,  and  complete  the  band 
of  tho  American  Republic  from  ocean  to  ocean.  The  spade  of 
Captain  Sutter,  as  it  grated  under  the  gravel  of  his  mill-race,  and 
disclosed  the  auriferous  wealth  of  its  soil  to  the  light  of  day,  like 
the  magic  lamp  of  Aladdin,  summoned  the  genii  of  industry  ond 
enterprise  to  enrich,  beautify  and  strengthen  a  new  Stnte.  The 
rich  treasures  of  the  earth  were  laid  bare,  the  mountain  streams 
turned  from  their  channels  by  the  potent  hand  ot  man,  and  the 
golden  fable  of  Pactolus  realized  in  simple,  uncxaggcrated  truth. 
Men  flocked  to  the  new  Ophir  from  every  quarter  of  our  Union, 
farmers,  mechanics,  tradesmen,  lawyers,  doctors,  ministers,  sol- 
diers, politicians,  rushed  there  on  the  wings  of  wind  aud  steam, 
by  land  and  by  sea,  to  dig  for  gold,  or  to  acquire  it  from  those  who 
labored  in  the  diggings.     Handsome  fortunes  of  the  precious 


-  .ai  were  accumulated  by  the  labor  of  a  few  months,  and  dissi- 
pated by  the  folly  of  a  few  daye,  to  the  enriching  of  other  and 
more  wary  seekers  after  wealth.  But  with  true  Yankee  elasticity 
-<f  character,  the  unfortunate  losers  repaired  to  the  diggings  again, 
r.ncwcd  their  fortunes,  and  profited  by  their  new  stock  of  expe- 
rience for  which  they  had  paid  their  former  gains.  By  thousands 
an  1  thousands  the  settlers  poured  in,  until  tho  old  Mexican  occu- 
pants were  blotted  out,  or  thrown  into  utter  insignificance  by  the 
swarming  crowds  of  the  bustling,  eager,  acquisitive  Anglo-Saxon 
race.  Ships  laden  with  the  comforts  and  luxuries  and  ballasted 
with  ihe  necessaries  of  life,  poured  into  the  ports  of  California. 
Men  could  not  get  there  fast  enough,  and  clipper  ships  were  in* 
vented ;  they  could  not  stop  to  build  houses,  and  ready-made  iron 
DOIUM  were  sent  out  to  them.  Everything  went  forward  upon 
the  high  pressure  principle,  in  true  Aladdin  style.  Towns  and 
cities  sprang  up  as  in  a  night ;  first  of  canvass,  then  of  wood,  then 
of  iron  and  then  of  stone;  the  slab  shanties  being  soon  replaced 
by  spacious  and  substantial  stores  and  houses  of  stone.  Now  and 
then  a  town  or  city  would  burn  np  by  accident,  in  the  hurry  and 
confusion  of  settling  the  country  and  getting  gold,  but  ere  the 
ashes  were  cold,  a  new  and  better  city,  Phenix-like,  succeeded. 
Compact  and  well-fenced  farms,  stamped  with  the  signs  of  New 
England  culture,  soon  displaced  the  haciendas  of  the  Spaniards 
and  the  cattle-ranges  of  the  Ranchcros,  and  ere  long  the  new 
State  was  as  famous  for  mammoth  vegetables  and  heavy  wheat 
crops  as  it  was  for  its  golden  quartz.  As  might  be  expected,  this 
rush  for  gold  stimulated  men  to  deeds  of  violence  and  outrage; 
but  mark  the  superiority  of  the  race !  In  the  absence  of  law,  each 
man  was  a  law  to  himself.  Another  wave  of  the  magic  wand, 
and  law  and  order  appear — governments  for  cities,  counties  and 
State  arc  founded,  and  while  yet  Congress  deliberates  what  shall 
be  done  with  California,  the  people  cut  the  gordian  knot  by  de- 
manding admission  to  the  Union  as  a  sovereign  State,  with  a  con- 
stitution formed  "  in  their  own  way!"  At  this  day  the  insignifi- 
cant Mexican  province  of  New  California  is  a  wealthy,  enterpris- 
ing, prosperous  member  of  the  confederacy,  famed  throughout  the 
world,  honored  and  respected  at  home,  and  thrice  loyal  to  the 
Union.     And  all  this  because  the  superior  race  has  displaced  the 

inferior. 

«  — *—  »  .  .   — 

The  Father  of  Wood  Engraving. — Dr.  Anderson,  of  New 
York,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  wood  engraver  in  this  country. 
He  is  now  85  years  old,  and  still  works  at  his  business.  He  was 
a  great  admirer  ot  Bewick,  and  his  earlier  works  have  the  exact 
touch  of  that  great  artist,  the  father  of  wood  engraving  in  England. 


Marriage. — A  good  woman  is  not  thoroughly  known  before 
marriage.  Of  how  many  sweet  domestic  virtues  may  not  she  be 
possessed,  of  which  even  he  who  values  her  most  highly  is  un- 
aware, until  he  has  placed  her  in  his  own  mansion  to  be  the 
guardian  angel  of  his  household  happiness. 


A  wise  Magistrate. — That  was  a  very  learned  and  thought- 
ful mayor  of  Shrewsbury,  to  whom  Lord  Mansfield  remarked,  at 
dinner,  "  Your  town  appears  very  old."  To  which  his  honor  the 
mayor  replied,  "It  was  always  so,  please  your  lordship." 


The  Secret  of  Enjotment. — The  chief  secret  of  comfort  lies 
in  not  suffering  trifles  to  vex  one,  and  in  prudently  cultivating  an 
undergrowth  of  small  pleasures,  since  very  few  great  ones  are  let 

on  a  long  lease. 

i  — »«»  * 

One  of  "Poor  Richard's"  Maxims. — "ft  a  man  empty  his 
purse  into  his  head,  nobody  can  take  it  from  him.  An  investment 
of  knowledge  always  pays  the  best  interest." 

What  it  Demands. — Pride  is  a  wild  beast  requiring  costly 
food — the  happiness  of  its  keeper  and  all  around  him. 


The  Stream  of  Gold. — One  hundred  millions  of  gold  annu- 
ally cross  the  isthmus  of  Panama. 

MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Steele.  Mr.  Edwin  Cass  to  Mies  Ellen  E.  P.  Da™ ; 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Richards,  Mr.  Edward  I.  Thomas  to  Hiss  Henrietta  W.  Briggs; 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Nathan  Rlodgett,  Jr.,  to  Miss  Lucy  Pratt ;  by  ltev. 
Mr.  Cruft,  Mr.  Janvrin  W.  Graves  to  Miss  Anna  B.  Goylord ;  by  Rev  Mr.  Sar- 
gent, Mr.  John  F.  Jcwett  to  Miss  Laura  Lawrence ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Coolidge.  Dr. 
E.  Phelps,  of  Windsor,  Vt..  to  Miss  Lucretia  M.  Baker:  by  Rev.  Mr.  King,  Mr. 
Henry  Nichols  to  Hiss  Sophia  W.  Stowell ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Anderson,  of  Roxbury, 
Mr.  Edwin  A.  Rcmick  to  Miss  Emelinc  L.  Meserve. — At  Roxbury,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Ryder,  Mr.  Isaac  Y.  Chubbuck  to  Miss  Elizabeth  R.  Graham. — At  Cambridge- 
port,  by  Rev.  Mr-  Whittemore,  Mr.  George  Wood,  of  Gloucester,  to  Miss  Mary 
P.  Lunt. — At  Mcdford,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Brainan,  Mr  Prcscott  Whitcomb.  of  Bos- 
ton, to  Miss  Abby  C.  Parker. — At  Milford,  by  Rev.  Mr  Stacy.  Mr  John  L. 
Cook  to  Mrs.  EmcUza  D.  Raynold*.  of  Nashua,  N.  H. — At  Stoughton.  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Dennis.  Mr.  George  W.  Dutton  to  Miss  Sarah  E.  Belcher. — AtGroton,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Bulkley.  Mr.  Jonathan  Stone,  of  Charlestown,  to  Miss  Sarah  E.  Ad- 
ams.— At  Taunton,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Brigham.  Mr.  Ethan  E.  Pierce,  of  Lokeville, 
to  Miss  Rhoda  Maria  Pierce. — At  New  Bedford,  by  Rev.  Mr.  How.  Mr.  Benoni 
R.  Lockwood  to  Miss  Ahnlra  Webster. — At  Springfield,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham, Mr.  James  II.  Taylor,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Caroline  R.  Barker. 

DEATHS. 

In  this  city,  Mrs.  Sarah  Rebecca,  wife  of  Mr.  John  L.  Whipple.  37:  Miss  El- 
len S.  Fortune.  S3;  Mr.  John  H-  Honcv.  44;  Mr.  Ebenezcr  Small,  61:  Mr. 
Matthew  A.  Favor.  23:  George  Edward. 'only  son  of  Mrs.  Laura  Braebctt,  15; 
at  East  Boston.  Mr.  Gideon  Lambert,  Jr..  printer.  48-— At  Charlestown.  Mr. 
Martin  Collier,  a  native  of  Kilkenny,  Ireland.  60.— At  Chelsea,  Mrs.  L.  K. 
Tucbermn,n.3S.— At  ITingham,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Gardner.  24.— At  Lexington.  Mr. 
Joshua  Simonds,  83. — At  Walt  ham,  Mrs.  Alniira  Mayo.  7S.— At  South  Wal- 
pole,  Mrs.  Harriet  Carroll,  wife  of  Phineas  Foyden,  51. — At  Lynn,  Mrs.  Han- 
nah, wife  of  Edmund  Munroc.  57.— At  Swampscott.  Mrs.  Azubah  Brown,  for- 
merly of  Wellfleet,  54.— At  Salem.  Mr.  Joseph  Phelps.  S3.— At  Danvers,  Mrs. 
Mary  It.  Chapman.  46. — At  Lowell.  Mr.  James  B.  Chapman,  of  Oldtown,  Me., 
28.— At  Lincoln.  Capt.  Charles  A.  Wheeler.  73.— At  Fitchburg.  Deacon  Josiah 
Bailey,  89. — At  New  Salem.  Mr.  Daniel  Andrews,  85. — At  New  Bedford.  Mrs. 
Su.sin  E  Baxter,  41.— At  Springfield,  Mr.  Daniel  Chapin.  61. — At  Charlton, 
Mr.  John  Weld.  77- — At  Charlcmont.  Mr.  Abner  Avery.  73. — At  Oxford,  Mr. 
Merrick  T.  Kelley,  35.— At  Barnstable.  Miss  Ruth  L.  Eldridge,  23. — At  Woon- 
sockct.  R.  I..  Mr".  Isaac  Bradford,  formerly  of  Plympton.  Mass.,  74. — At  New- 

Sort.  R.  1  .  Mr.  Louis  Mitchell,  a  native  of  France.  92. — At  CornviUe,  Me.,  Gen. 
oseph  Kinsman.  7S-— At  Buxton.  Me.,  Mrs.  Harriet  Boothby.  58. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DIlAWING-ltOOM    COMPANION. 


t  tjnet's  &BXWX. 


[Written  for  llaUou's  Pictorial.] 
GONE. 

DY   ELIZABETH   BOUTON. 

They  arc  gono,  nil  gone — the  birds  and  flowers, 
That  gemmed  tlio  gardcus  and  gladdened  tlic  bowoi's; 
And  through  field  and  forost  all  leafless  and  lone, 
The  and  winds  whisper  they  arc  gone— all  gono. 

They  arc  gone,  from  many  a  oneo  glad  home, 
To  the-  silont  chambers  of  the  tomb ; 
The  loving  heart-  and  tho  gentle  tone, 
They  are  gono  from  earth,  forever  gone. 

There  is  gono  from  many  a  human  heart 
Bomo  hope  that  formed  life's  brightest  part; 
And  cold  endurance  dwells  alone 
In  the  soul  from  whoncc  its  light  has  gono. 

Gono  from  the  eyes  that  once  were  bright, 
No  more  to  rc-kindlc  their  beaming  light ; 
Dimmed  by  the  mists  of  weary  years, 
Or  quenched  in  sorrow's  burning  tears. 

Gone  are  the  dreams  that  our  childhood  knew, 
That  lent  to  the  futuro  its  roseate  hue ; 
And  wo  sigh,  mid  our  sorrows,  and  cares,  and  teara, 
For  the  budding  hopes  of  those  bygone  years, 

LONG  LIFE. 
Count  not  thy  life  by  calendars  ;  for  years 
Shall  pass  thee  by  unheeded,  whilst  an  hour — 
Some  little  fleeting  hour,  too  quickly  past — 
May  stamp  itself  so  deeply  on  thy  brain, 
Thy  latest  years  shall  live  upon  its  joy. 
His  life  is  longest — not  whose  boneless  gums, 
Sunk  eyes,  wan  checks,  and  snow-white  hairs  bespeak 
Life's  limits;  no!  but  he  whoso  memory 
Is  thickest  set  with  those  delicious  scenes 
;Tis  eweet  to  ponder  o'er  when  even  falls. — Kesnedv. 

MUSIC. 
There's  music  in  the  sighing  of  a  reed  : 
There's  music  In  the  gushing  of  a  rill : 
There's  music  in  all  things,  if  men  had  cars : 
Their  earth  is  but  an  echo  of  the  spheres. — Byros. 

debitor's  feg  Cljidr. 

GOSSIP    WITH    THE    READER. 

What  a  blessing  the  mildness  of  this  winter  weather  has  been! — up  to  Jan- 
nary  6th,  scarce  a  dust  of  snow,  and  a  fire  scarcely  more  than  a  tribute  to  cus- 
tom! What  would  have  become  of  the  poor,  if  this  winter  had  been  like  the 
last?  Verily,  Providence,  as  Sterne  says,  "tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn 
lamb."  Yet  there  are  the  grumblers,  the  never-satisfied,  who  shake  their 
sage  heads,  and  say,  "Ah,  we  shall  have  to  take  it.  by-and-by,  to  make  up  for 
this !"  These  fellows  never  have  any  enjoyment  of  life.  Remark  to  one  of  them 
that  it  is  a  fine  day — he  casts  up  his  eye  to  the  heavens  in  a  very  Bunsby-hke 
manner,and  replies,  "  Ay, ay,  but  it'saregularwcather-breeder!"    Aweather- 

breeder!    Pshaw!    we  have  no  patience  with  such  animals Strolling 

along  through  Tremont  Row.  the  other  day,  our  attention  was  arrested  by  a 
remarkably  fine  photograph  from  nature  in  Childs's  window.  The  scene  was 
the  seaside,  a  strip  of  beach,  a  broad  expanse  of  water  stretching  away  to  the 
horizon  line,  which  was  high  up  in  the  picture,  vessels  sailing  on  the  surface, 
the  whole  illuminated  by  a  cloudy  but  moonlit  sky.  It  was  tho  triumph  of 
the  art,  that  the  ground  swell,  and  the  ripples,  and  that  majestic  cloud  scenery 
were  all  faithfully  depicted ;  and  yet  it  must  have  been  executed  in  a  moment. 
Looking  at  it  through  your  closed  hand,  you  were  carried  away  to  the  marge 
of  the  great  ocean,  and  listened  to  the  pulsation  of  its  throbbing  heart.  It  was 
a  memory  of  Nahant  or  Cape  Ann  made  a  joy  forever.     Possibly,  in  time,  these 

sea-photographs  may  come  to  rival  the  watering-places  themselves Among 

the  recent  deaths  in  this  country,  was  that  of  Miss  Leslie,  the  authoress,  sister 
of  C.  It.  Leslie,  the  celebrated  painter,  long  established  in  England,  and  a  great 
favorite.  For  many  years.  Miss  Leslie  has  written  only  on  cookery  and  domes- 
tic economy,  and  to  thousands  of  American  families  she  is  probably  known 
only  as  a  household  image,  enshrined  in  the  culinary  department :  but  she  be- 
gan her  career  as  tho  writer  of  pleasant  sketches,  which  combined  the  moral 
of  Miss  Edgcworth  with  the  rattling  vivacity  and  extravagance  of  Theodore 
Hook.  She  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  life,  and  hit  off  the  peculiarities  of  Ameri- 
can mauncrs  very  happily.  She  might  have  written  a  first-rate  comedy.  Her 
story  of  "  Mrs.  Washington  Potts  "  made  as  much  of  a  sensation  in  its  day  as 
the  first  article  of  Curtis's  "  Potiphar  Papers."  Our  friends,  Ticknor,  Fields  & 
Co.,  ought  to  give  us  a  nice  edition  of  her  "Pencil  Skotches,"  if  they  are 

come-at-a-ble The  emperor  of  Russia  is  really  behaving  in  a  very  liberal 

and  gentlemanly  way  to  the  poor  Poles,  which  is  particularly  noticeable ;  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  a  czar  must  be  a  gentleman.  He  has  pardoned  a  great 
many  of  those  unfortunato  men.  who  were  guilty  of  seeking  the  independence 
of  their  country.  How  magnanimous  it  is  to  pardon  those  who  have  done  no 
wrong!  But  let  us  do  the  czar  justice— he  is  repairing  the  wrongs  of  bis  pre- 
decessors  We  notice  in  our  Parisian  exchanges  some  symptoms  of  inde- 
pendence on  the  part  of  the  press.  The  word.  "  liberty  "  begins  to  be  used 
again.  They  intimate  that  the  time  has  come  for  that  freedom  of  opinion 
which  Louis  Napoleon  promised  as  soon  as  his  government  had  been  firmly 

consolidated The  pope  has  just  ordained  Lucien  Bonaparte,  a  nephew  of 

Napoleon  ni.,  a  priest The  king  of  Bavaria  lately  sent  the  emperor  of 

France  a  live  chamois,  accompanied  by  a  Tyrolean  hunter  in  full  costume. 
They  are  established  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  vis- 
itors of  that  microcosm John  Grnber,  Esq.,  founder  of  the  Hagerstown 

Almanac,  and  one  of  the  oldest  printers  in  the  United  States,  died  recently  at 

Hagerstown,  Md.,  at  the  age  of  91  years Brigham  Young  has  increased 

his  family  of  seventy-five  white  wives,  by  adding  to  it  fifteen  young  and  lovely 
Indian  squaws.  Quousgue  tandem.  Brigham,  abitterc  paticntia  nostra  ?. . .  In 
Philadelphia  last  year  there  were  15,554  persons  arrested  and  committed  for 

critnea Mr.  Thomas  Hooper,  of  Bridgcwatcr,  has  killed   two  pigs,  not 

quite  nine  months  old,  weighing  respectively  374  and  372  pounds At  the 

National  Theatre  they  have  been  performing  horse-pieces,  to  the  great  delight 

of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  "  prefer  horses  to  Shakspearc." A  dramatic 

version  of  Hawthorne's  "Scarlet  Letter"  was  not  successful  at  the  Boston 
Theatre  a  few  weeks  since.  We  are  surprised  that  any  one  should  have  seen 
any  dramatic  capabilities  in  a  romance  which,  tremendously  powerful  as  it  is 

U  so  lacking  in  external  action— the  life  of  the  drama It  appears  from 

the  custom-houec.rctunis,  that  the  value  of  the  imports  of  foreign  goods  at 

the  port  of  Boston  for  the  year  1S67,  is  852.083,908 The  New  York  Police 

Gazette  publishes  a  list  of  sixty  murders  which  have  been  committed  in  that 
city  since  January  1,  1857.  But  one  execution  has  taken  place-that  of  the 
colored  man.  Dprsey.  Three  persons  convicted  of  capital  crimes  are  now 
under  sentence  of  death-Michael  Canccmi.  for  Hie  murder  of  Policeman  An- 


dorson;  Jamon  Rogers,  for  tho  murder  of  John  Swansey  ;  and  James  Shepherd, 

for  arson  iu  the  first  degree The  following  story  gives  the  reason  why 

--a/its  wash  their  faces  ; — A  cat  caught  a  sparrow,  and  was  about  to  devour  it, 
but  tho  sparrow  said,  "No  gentleman  eats  till  ho  has  first  washed  his  face." 
The  cat,  struck  with  this  remark,  set  tho  sparrow  down,  and  hegau  to  wash 
his  face  with  his  paw,  but  tho  sparrow  flew  away.  This  vexed  puss  extremely, 
and  ho  said,  "  As  long  as  I  live  I  will  cat  first,  and  wash  my  face  afterwards." 

Which  all  cats  do  oven  to  this  day A  notice  is  going  the  rounds  of  tho 

press  that  Charles  Feuno  Hoffman,  the  celebrated  poet,  who  has  for  some  time 
been  an  inmate  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  near  Harrisburg,  is  lying  dan- 
gerously ill.  Tho  Telegraph,  of  that  city,  says,  that  so  far  from  this  being  tho 
fact,  ho  is  enjoying  most  excellent  health,  and  hopes  are  entertained  that  at  no 
very  distant  day,  with  the  treatment  now  observed,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man may  be  restored  to  that  position  in  society,  of  which  he  was  an  intellectual 
ornament.  0,  that  wo  could  sec  him  in  society  once  more,  "  sparkling  and 
bright." Mr.  Ellwood  Walter,  Secretary  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Under- 
writers, has  in  his  possession  the  gilt  ball  of  tho  flagstaff  of  the  steamship 
Arctic.  It  is  the  only  relic  of  her,  and  was  found  by  one  of  the  parties  who 
went  from  Newfoundland  in  search  of  her  remains.    It  has  been  recognized  by 

Captain  Luce  and  others Ninety-five  persons  died  in  Providence  last 

year,  who  were  seventy  years  of  age  and  upwards.  Patrick  Donnelly,  a  native 
of  Ireland,  was  the  oldest,  and  he  attained  to  the  great  age  of  one  hundred 

and  three  years Mr.  Benjamin  Treat,  of  South ville,  has  lost  several  cattle, 

lately.  They  were  poisoned  by  licking  the  paint  off  a  newly-painted  barn. 
Farmers  should  be  cautious  about  using  paint  that  contains  white  lead  or 
other  ingredients  that  would  injure  then-  stock Among  the  novelties  ob- 
served on  New  Year's  day,  in  New  York,  was  a  carriage  propelled  by  steam, 
and  operated  by  two  fast  young  men,  iu  their  business  of  making  calls.  They 
doubtless  considered  the  old  fogy  turn-out  of  four-in-hand  as  altogether  too 
slow  for  the  times,  and  the  accomplishment  of  the  full  complement  of  "five 

hundred  calls." Why  is  a  widower  like  a  house  in  a  state  of  dilapidation? 

Because  he  wants  to  be  re-paired Ex-Mayor  Wood,  of  New  York,  is,  with 

his  family,  about  to  depart  on  an  extended  tour  through  Europe  and  Asia, 
visiting  the  principal  continental  cities,  Greece  and  Turkey,  and  passing 

through  Syria  to  the  Holy  Land A  little  boy  named  Eddie  Johnston, 

while  playing  in  an  open  lot  in  Water  Street,  Brooklyn,  was  set  upon  by  two 
large  bull-dogs,  who  tore  off  both  his  feet,  crushed  his  legs,  and  mangled  him 
terribly  before  they  were  discovered  It  was  found  impossible  to  drive  the 
dogs  off  until  both  were  killed.     No  bull-dogs  ought  to  be  suffered  to  go  at 

large ;  they  are  as  ferocious  as  Bengal  tigers There  is  no  contending  with 

necessity,  and  we  should  be  very  tender  how  wo  censure  those  that  submit  to 
it.    It  is  one  thing  to  be  at  liberty  to  do  what  we  will,  and  another  thing  to 

do  what  we  must Hugh  Miller  says,  "  No  one  need  expect  to  be  original 

simply  by  being  absurd.  There  is  a  cycle  in  nonsense  which  ever  and  anon 
brings  back  the  delusions  and  errors  of  an  earlier  time.  The  follies  of  tho 
present  day  are  transcripts,  unwittingly  produced,  ajnd  with,  of  course,  a  few 
variations,  of  follies  which  existed  a  century  ago." The  scenery  and  cos- 
tumes of  Halevy's  Magiciennc,  just  produced  in  Paris,  are  said  to  havo  cost 

©50,000 Tho  San  Francisco  Bulletin  represents  that  there  is  great  want 

of  servant  girls  in  California,  and  recommends  the  iris  out  of  employment  in 
the  East  to  emigrate  to  the  Golden  State.    It  says  that  house-girl's  wages  in 

San  Francisco  are  S30  to  SJ85  per  month,  and  cooks,  840  to  S50 Mdlle. 

Rachel,  as  we  are  informed  by  private  letters,  is  recovering.  She  has  resolved, 
however,  to  abandon  the  stage  forever,  and  intends  to  send  her  theatrical 
wardrobe  and  jewelry  to  the  United  States  to  be  sold.  The  value  of  the  same 
is  stated  at  3125,000 Johanna  Wagner,  the  singer  who  made  such  a  sen- 
sation in  the  English  law  courts,  several  years  ago,  has  married  well,  and  re- 
tired from  the  stage A  Vienna  paper  says  that  a  new  stamp  act  has  just 

been  passed  there  which  will  prove  very  oppressive  to  Austrian  journals.  Ev- 
ery paper  that  leaves  Vienna  will  havo  to  pay  about  two  dollars  more  for  post- 
age, and  two  or  three  dollars  more  for  government  stamps  per  annum.  The 
tax  on  insertions,  formerly  amounting  to  from  one  to  five  thousand  dollars, 
has  also  been  nearly  doubled.  The  government  journals  are  almost  exempt 
from  this  taxation,  and  the  effect  will  be  a  great  repression  of  independent 

journalism A  correspondent  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  writing  from 

St.  Helena,  says : — "  We  had  the  major  of  the  6th  Native  Regiment  here  yes- 
terday, who,  with  only  one  other  out  of  nineteen  officers,  escaped  the  murder- 
ous treachery  of  the  Sepoys.  His  daughter  was  with  him — a  young  bride, 
widowed  in  three  weeks  by  these  ruthless  fellows,  her  husband  having  fallen 
pierced  with  bullets.  We  hear  of  scenes  and  atrocities  that  out-Herod  Herod, 
and  that  will  cause,  we  fear,  awful  carnage  when  the  revengeful  focmen  from 

England  avenge  this  murder  of    their  countrymen.".. Madame  de  la 

Grange  experienced  a  considerable  shock  to  her  nervous  system,  lately. 
Whilst  dressing  for  a  concert  at  Niblo's,  she  missed  some  diamonds  and  jewels, 
worth  nearly  §6000.  They  were  subsequently  discovered  in  her  dressing-room 
at  the  Academy  of  Music,  where  they  had  been  left  on  the  previous  night  and 

forgotten Tho  people  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  are  getting  up  a  Mercantile 

Library,  and  more  than  £10,000  have  already  been  subscribed A  certain 

cockney  once  defined  love  to  be  nothing  more  than  on  insane  desire  to  pay  a 

woman's  board "  He  has  no  more  law  than  Mr.  C.'s  bull."    These  words 

being  spoken  of  an  attorney,  the  court  inclined  to  think  them  actionable, 
though  it  was  objected  that  the  plaintiff  had  not  averred  that  Mr.  C.  had  any 
bull.  The  chief  justice  was  of  opinion,  "  that  if  Mr.  C.  had  no  bull,  then  the 
scandal  was  the  greater ;"  and  it  was  gravely  pronounced  by  the  court,  in  the 
same  case,  that  he  says  of  a  lawyer,  "  he  has  no  more  law  than  a  goose,"  was 
certainly  actionable.  There  is  a  query  added  in  thi3  case,  as  to  the  saying, 
"  He  hath  no  more  law  than  the  man  in  the  moon ;"  the  law  doubtless  con- 
templated the  possibility  of  there  being  a  man  in  the  moon,  and  of  his  being  a 

most  excellent  lawyer The  Western  Times  tells  a  story  of  a  distressed 

agriculturist.  A  fanner  popped  in  here,  recently,  to  pay  his  rent,  putting  on 
a  long  face  to  correspond  with  the  times.  On  entering  the  house,  he  said  the 
times  being  so  hard  he  couldn't  raise  the  money  at  all,  and  dashing  a  bundle 
of  notes  on  the  table,  "  There,"  said  he,  "  that's  all  I  can  pay."  The  money 
was  taken  up  and  counted  by  the  landlord,  who  said,  "  Why,  this  is  twice  as 
much  as  you  owe!"—"  Dang'eo,  give  it  to  me  again,"  said  the  farmer.  "  I'm 
dashed  if  I  didn't  take  it  out  of  the  wrong  pocket!" An  Irishman,  hear- 
ing of  the  run  en  the  bank  in  which  he  kept  his  money,  mounted  his  horse, 
and  rode  twenty  miles  at  full  speed  up  to  the  door  of  the  bank,  scattering  the 
excited  crowd  with  his  foam-covered  steed— rushing  up  to  the  cashier  he 
vociferously  demanded  his  money.  "Notes  or  gold?"  says  the  cashier. 
"  Your  own  notes,"  says  Paddy.  His  demand  was  complied  with,  and  trium- 
phantly he  mounted  his  steed,  exclaiming,  "You  may  break  now,  and  go  to 

the  divil!" The  Lynchburg  Virginian  tells  of  a  cabbage,  in  that  region, 

"with  sixteen  distinct  and  well-formed  heads." 


Men  in  great  places  are  thrice  servants — servants  of  the  sove- 
reign or  state,  servants  of  fame,  and  servants  of  business ;  so  that 
they  have  no  freedom,  neither  in  their  persons,  nor  in  their  actions, 
nor  in  their  times.  It  is  a  strange  desire  to  seek  power,  and  to 
lose  liberty,  or  to  seek  power  over  others,  and  to  lose  power  over 
a  man's  self.  The  rising  unto  place  is  laborious,  and  by  pains 
men  come  to  greater  pains  ;  and  it  is  sometimes  base,  and  by  in- 
dignities men  come  to  dignities.  The  standing  is  slippery,  aiid 
the  regress  is  cither  a  downfall,  or  at  least  an  eclipse,  which' is  a 
melancholy  thing. — Johnson. 


He  that  abuses  his  own  profession,  will  not  patiently  bear  with 
any  one  eke  that  does  so.  And  this  is  one  of  our  most  subtle 
operations  of  self-love.  For  when  we  abuse  our  own  profession, 
we  tacitly  except  ourselves ;  hut  when  another  abuses  it,  we  arc  fat 
from  being  certain  that  this  is  the  case.— Lacon. 
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DACOTAH  TERRITORY. 

During  its  present  session,  Congress  will  be  called  on  to  estab- 
lish a  territorial  government  over  that  part  of  the  territory  of  Min- 
nesota not  included  within  the  limits  of  the  State.  Tlie  region 
called  Daeotah  already  has  a  population  of  at  least  four  thousand 
enterprising  people,  of  whom  fifteen  hundred  are  settled  in  tho 
vicinity  of  Kcd  liiver,  and  the  remainder  about  tho  Big  Sioux. 
The  principal  settlement  is  at  the  falls  of  the  Big  Sioux,  and  con- 
sists of  thirty  houses,  a  steam  saw-mill,  and  several  stone  build- 
ings. At  this  point,  such  is  the  demand  for  building  materials, 
thai  the  mill  is  kept  running  night  and  day,  and  820  per  thousand 
is  readily  paid  for  sawing.  A  few  miles  below  the  falls;  at  tho 
head  of  steamboat  navigation,  a  promising  beginning  has  been 
made.  Thriving  settlements  have  already  been  established  at 
convenient  places  above  the  falls,  and  on  several  branches  of  the 
Big  Sioux.  The  soil  is  described  as  peculiarly  adapted  to  agri- 
culture, and  capable  of  sustaining  a  dense  population. 

The  only  land  properly  open  for  settlement  is  that  between  the 
Big  Sioux  and  Minnesota  rivers— a  strip  of  territory  twenty-five 
miles  wide,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  long.  The  Indians, 
however,  are  desirous  of  selling  the  land  between  the  Big  Sioux 
and  Missouri,  and  doubtless  the  government  will  be  ready  to  pur- 
chase it.  The  only  disadvantage  under  which  Dacotah  labors  is 
the  scarcity  of  timber.  Timber  is  found  in  the  valleys  of  the  riv- 
ers, and  along  the  margins  of  some  of  the  lakes,  but  only  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  meet  the  local  demand.  Therefore,  while  these 
places  will  he  speedily  occupied,  the  rich  prairies  will  probably  be 
neglected,  until  the  means  are  provided  to  transport  timber  from 
localities  where  it  is  more  abundant. 

Dacotah  possesses  navigable  rivers,  and  valuable  mineral 
springs  and  salt  lakes.  The  largest  of  these  lakes  is  at  the  head 
waters  of  a  saline  stream,  Salt  River,  It  is  four  or  five  miles  in 
circumference,  and  its  bottom  is  said  to  be  covered  with  a  salt  de- 
posit three  or  four  feet  thick.  There  are  two  opinions  as  to  the 
proper  boundaries  of  the  proposed  territory — one  that  they  should 
simply  include  the  remnant  of  Minnesota,  the  other  that  they 
should  comprise  a  portion  of  Nebraska  also.  An  energetic  at- 
tempt is  making  to  secure  the  speedy  organization  of  Dacotah. 
At  the  preparatory  election,  over  six  hundred  votes  were  cast  for 
delegates,  of  which  A.  G.  Fuller  received  a  large  majority.  He 
will  soon  be  in  Washington,  to  press  the  claims  of  his  constituents 
upon  the  government. — New  York  Post. 


ANOTHER  VICTIM  OF  OVERWORK. 

Some  time  ago  much  regret  was  occasioned  in  the  literary 
world  by  the  death  of  the  Kev.  James  Smith,  editor  of  the  Family 
Herald.  That  publication,  apart  from  its  general  interest,  was 
distinguished  by  a  kind  of  original  talent,  which  would  never  have 
been  looked  for  in  so  cheap  a  magazine.  He  was  an  essayist  of  a 
high  order.  Under  his  management  its  circulation  rose  about  a 
quarter  of  a  million.  Mr.  Smith  left  the  ministry  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  to  get,  as  he  said,  "  a  larger  pulpit,  and  a  larger  audi- 
ence," and  he  certainly  maintained  in  his  writings  a  high  moral 
tone ;  while  there  was  not  unfrequently  a  direct  assertion  of  reli- 
gious truth,  yet  conveyed  with  so  much  brevity  and  judgment  as 
not  to  repel  minds  unfriendly  to  such  considerations.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  work  of  much  ability,  entitled  "  The  Divine  Drama." 
It  now  appears,  from  a  letter  by  his  brother,  Kobert  Angus  Smith, 

in  the  Statesman,  that  he  was  one  of  that  growing  class,  who 

especially  in  occupations  of  mental  toil — are  being  sacrificed  pre- 
maturely by  want  of  relaxation.  His  brother  says  : — "  He  died  of 
a  disease  by  which  perhaps  you  and  I  both,  as  workers  in  regions 
where  nerves  are  often  strained,  may  most  readily  be  attacked. 
His  nervous  system  was  exhausted  by  work.  At  no  time,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  1'amily  Herald  to  his  death  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year,  did  any  one  but  himself  write  the  leading 
article  ;  and,  indeed,  1  may  say  that  all  his  life  he  scarcely  had  a 
holiday. — London  Herald. 

1    m. m    | 

DO  BIRDS  UNDERSTAND  WHAT  THEY  LEARN  J 

And  now  comes  the  question  whether  birds  do  not,  in  some  de- 
gree at  least,  understand  what  they  learn.  It  cannot  he  denied 
that,  in  a  state  of  nature,  their  notes  and  intonations  are  signihea- 
tive  to  each  other,  and  convey  intelligence  on  which  they  act ;  nor 
does  it  require  much  observation  or  credulity  to  lead  one  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  are  not  altogether  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of 
the  words  which  they  arc  taught.  They  apply  them,  at  least,  very 
often,  very  opportunely.  We  knew  of  a  parrot  that  was  very  fond 
of  a  hone — not  a  good  tiling  to  give  a  parrot,  by  the  way — and 
when  the  bird  had  picked  it,  he  would  whistle  to,  and  call  by 
name,  the  spaniel  that  was  suffered  to  run  about  the  house.  When 
the  dog  came,  as  he  always  did  when  within  hearing,  the  parrot 
would  drop  the  bone  out  of  its  cage  ;  and  the  dog  very  complacent- 
ly picked  it  up,  and  proceeded  there  and  then  to  feed  upon  it,  the 
parrot  looking  down  on  him,  and  calling  him  '■'  Pretty  Beau,"  ever 
and  anon  during  the  operation.  When  dinner  was  brought,  the 
parrot  would  climb  up  the  bar  of  the  cage,  and  there  remain  cry- 
ing "Bring  Polly's  sop,"  till  something  was  given  to  it.  If  a 
bottle  of  aie  or  wine  was  brought  in  it  would  say,  "  Waiter,  wait- 
er, a  bottle  of  wine  and  a  cigar !"  This  parrot,  which  was  an  ex- 
cellent talker,  had  not  been  taugnt  to  call  the  dog ;  but  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  hearing  him  called  to  receive  bones  and  bits, 
and  did  likewise. — Eraser's  Magazine. 


THE  PATAGONIANS. 

The  Patagonians  are  naturally  a  race  of  wild  hunters,  living 
more  on  horseback  than  on  toot,  and  arc  as  skilful  in  the  pursuit 
of  game  as  the  far-famed  Indians  of  North  America.  Living  on  a 
barren  soil,  flesh  is  their  principal  food,  and  the  quantity  they  eat 
is  said  to  be  enormous.  Polygamy  is  practised,  and  thieving  held 
in  such  estimation  as  to  form  a  consideration  in  the  necessary 
qualifications  of  the  intended  husband,  who  is  looked  upon  as  in- 
differently capable  of  supporting  a  wife  unless  he  is  an  adept  in 
the  art  of  stealing  from  a  stranger.  Their  government  is,  in  a 
great  measure,  nominal,  being  under  the  rule  of  caciques  or  chiefs, 
who  have  attained  a  certain  degree  of  notoriety,  but  w-hose  power 
is  soon  lessened  unless  they  can  maintain  the  influence  which  first 
gave  them  the  title.  Their  tents  are  made  of  poles  and  the  skins 
of  guanacocs,  and  are  generally  carried  about  with  them  as  they 
move  from  place  to  place.  They  dress  in  long  mantles  made  of 
skins,  covering  them  from  head  to  foot,  and  this  gives  them  a  sin- 
gular and  somewhat  forbidding  appearance. — Reynolds's  Miscellany. 


DESTINY. 

Jinn  is  bis  own  star,  and  the  soul  that  can 

ltender  an  honest  and  a  perfect  man. 

Commands  all  light,  all  influence,  nil  fate : 

Nothing  to  him  falls  curly,  or  too  late. 

Our  acts  our  angels  are,  or  good,  or  ill, 

Our  fanil  shadows  that  walk  by  ue  still.— Fleiceer. 
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KajiiLT  IJonb.— There  In  not  a  villain  or  town  In  the  country  10  mimll,  hut 
that  a.  club  of  twelve  nubucrlhorii  might  he  oiirtly  obtained  for  "  Bolloa'fl 
IMi-torlnl,"  and  tho  work  bo  thiin  procured  for  each  at  about  81  07  a  year, 
hfllldM  trgratiA  copy  to  the  perHon  who  IDndl  the  mimed  and  money.  Any 
poriion  dufllring  to  form  a  dub,  can  have  munplo  copies  Bent  free  of  charge,  by 
pending  un  a  lino  to  that  effect. 


?£oitotial  ittelamje. 

A  mini  named  Guio,  of  Cincinnati,  cut  oft"  n  young  girl'fl  hnirt 
jut  tor  a  joke,  but  wm  arrested  and  sent  to  jail  for  ten  diryi  on 
broad  and  water  diet.  It  will  puzzle  him  to  discover  now  where 
the  laugh  comes  in  at  his  own  joke. The  following  memoran- 
dum was  recently  found  on  tin*  desk  of  an  Illinois  RhadnmantuuB, 
on  "sentence  day:'1 — " A  steals  from  B  835,  and  is  Incarcerated 
in  tho  State's  prison  ono  year;  C  kills  1),  and  Is  Bontonced  to  tho 
same  place  oight  years.  What  is  tho  value  of  a  man's  life  3  An- 
swer, 8280."    Aptly  illustrated. Dr.  Holmes,  tho  poet  nnd 

wit,  says,  disariminatoly,  that  the  mind  of  :i  bigot  is  like  tho  pupil 
of  tho  eye — tho  more  light  you  pour  upon  it,  the  more  it  con- 
tracts.   "  I  remember  once,"  says  Lummtinc,  >»  allusion  to  his 

parents,  "to  have  seen  tho  branch  of  a  willow,  which  had  been 
torn  by  tho  tempest's  hand  from  the  parent  trunk,  flouting  in  tho 
morning  light  upon  tho  angry  surges  of  the  Saonc.  On  it  n 
female  nightingale  still  covered  her  nest,  as  it  drifted  down  tho 
foaming   stream,  ami   the  male   on  tho  wing  followod  the  wreck, 

which  was  hearing  away  the  object  of  hie  love." The  leading 

houses  of  Montreal  adopted,  on  tho  1st  of  January,  the  decimal 
system  of  weights  as  well  as  currency.     A  movement  towards  the 

snmo  object  has   been   made   in    Quebec. Tho   Portsmouth 

Chronicle  states  that  Oliver  Fhilbrick,  who  has  been  connected 
with  tho  navy  yard  at  that  place  for  forty  years  (thirty-six  of 
which  ho  has  served  as  porter),  has  crossed  the  Piscataqua  River 
in  a  boat  ten  times  a  day,  on  an  average,  during  that  time — 
making  a  total  distance  travelled  for  the  forty  years,  146,000  miles, 

or  nearly  six  times  round  the  globe. "  O,  Johnny,"  said  one 

littlo  boy  to  another,  "  let  us  piny  fighting,  and  you  stand  on  the 
tablo  (that's  the  fort),  and  I'll  bo  the  enemy,  and  undermine  the 
fort,  and  blow  it  up — take  tho  table  by  tho  legs,  you  know,  nnd  tip 
you  over.  Wont  it  bo  fun  ?"  Johnny  was  doubtful,  and  sug- 
gostod  that  Charley  stand  upon  the  tabic,  or  else  he  must  decline 

playing. A  rural  poet,  describing  his  lady-love,  says  "she  is 

as  graceful  as  a  water-lily,  whilo  Iter  breath  is  like  an  armful  of 

clover." The  "Washington  (Ark.)  Telegraph,  properly  jealous 

for  the  honor  of  its  own  town,  claims  for  it  the  origin  of  the  far- 
famed  weapon,  the  bowie-knife  : — "  It  was  made  by  Mr.  James 
Black  for  the  lamented  Col.  James  Bowie,  who  fell  at  the  Alamo. 
Mr.  Black  still  resides  in  this  placo ;  and  though  he  was  deprived 
of  his  eyesight  a  few  years  ago,  wo  do  not  imagine  that  the  thought 
of  his  having  made  tho  first  bowie-knife  will  for  a  moment  disturb 

the  quietude  of  his  lonely  bosom." The  United  States  Senate 

committco  on  commerce  have  agreed  upon  a  bill  abolishing  tho 

fishing  bounties  after  the  year  1860. A  good  proverb  wears   a 

crown,  and  defies  revolution  or  dethronement.  It  walks  up  and 
down  the  earth  an  invisible  knight-errant,  helping  the  needy.  A 
man  might  frame  and  let  loose  a  star  to  roll  in  its  orbit,  and  yet 
not  have  so  memorable  a  thing  before  God,  as  he  who  lets  go  a 

golden-orbed  speech  to  roll  through  the  generations  of  time. A 

lady  feeding  a  printing-press  is  apt  to  catch  cold,  because  she  has 

to  lay  on  damp  sheets. One  of  the  argumentative  hair-splitters 

latoly  called  on  the  clergyman  of  the  Floating  Episcopal  Church, 
and  asked  him  seriously,  whether  his  church  was  to  be  considered 
a  High  or  Low  Church.     The  answer  received  from  his  reverence 

was  "  It  depends  entirely  upon  the  tide !" There  is  said  to  be 

a  woman  in  one  of  the  lunatic  asylums  near  New  York,  who  thinks 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  are  trying  to  build  a  cathedral  in  her 

stomach. A  girl  of  good  tastes  and  habits  of  neatness  can 

make  a  more  fascinating  toilet  with  a  shilling  calico  dress,  a  few 
cheap  ribbons  and  laces,  and  such  ornaments  as  she  can  gather 
from  the  garden,  than  a  vulgar,  tawdry  creature,  who  is  worth 
millions,  and  has  the  jewelry  and  wardrobe  of  a  princess. 


A  Washerwoman's  Husband  — A  regular  Mantalini  has  just 
turned  up  in  the  London  Insolvency  Court.  The  fellow's  wife 
was  proprietress  of  a  large  washing  establishment,  called  the  Ranc- 
lagh  Laundry,  out  of  which  she  cleared  the  nice  little  sum  of  £800 
a  year.  This  he  spent  for  her  in  the  usual  manner — fast  horses, 
fast  females,  and  so  forth.  But  all  the  profits  of  her  clothes-line 
faded  to  meet  the  requirements  of  his  tailor.  Unfortunately,  in 
England,  no  married  woman  can  hold  property  not  expressly 
settled  on  her ;  so  the  poor  washerwoman  will  have  to  give  up 
everything  to  satisfy  her  rascally  husband's  creditors. 


Painful  Incident. — A  few  days  since,  a  lady  in  Maiden 
called  at  the  residence  of  a  neighbor,  and  being  intimate  with  the 
family,  familiarly  placed  her  hand  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  lady 
of  the  house.  A  ferocious  dog,  that  was  in  the  room  at  the  time, 
sprung  upon  her,  seizing  her  by  the  upper  lip,  lacerating  it  in  a 
shocking  manner.  The  wounds  were  dressed,  and  the  lady  is  now 
recovering  from  the  injury.  The  dog  has  been  killed.  Wasn't  the 
poor  dog  merely  trying  to  kiss  the  lady  in  his  awkward  manner  ? 


UrniGiiTNESS. — Thirty  years  ago  and  more  it  was  the  fashion 
for  ladies  to  sit  upright,  and  anything  like  lounging  was  considered 
ungraceful  and  undignified.  Now,  nothing  is  fashionable  but  a 
"  Grecian  bend,"  and  curvature  of  the  spine  is  the  common  result. 


iEtSl  assure  (Banjcrmos, 


Mi     Kiilu'wny,  :i  young  and  rich   American  heiress,  is  about  to 

i.i  it  ill--  (' ii  do  Garnig.      So  Hnyn  I'liri-inn  ■■<•     \\,. 


Literary  Dinners. — They  arc  getting  up  literary  dinners  in 
Paris.  The  price  of  admission  is  ten  francs  and  a  bran  new  joke 
that  has  never  seen  the  light.  The  idea  of  a  new  joke  from  every 
guest  is  a  good  joke  in  itself. 


Mi 
many  tin-  (' il  dc  (iarnig.      So  says  Parisian  go 

In  San  Francisco,  a  monnment  \t  to  bo  reared  to  the  memory 
of  those  lost  in  the  Central  America. 

Tho  depot  al  Easl  Westmoreland,  X.  J  I.,  station  on  tin;  Chi  hire 
Railroad,  was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire,  recently. 

Dr.  I>.  1).  Owen,  Stan-  geologist  <-t  Arkansas,  i--  said  to  have 
recently  discovered  a  valuable  coal-field  in  Randolph  county  in 

that  State. 

Mrs.  Siguiiniey,  the  poet,  Ikis  triven  a  new  dfmc  to  each  of  the 
children  connected  with  tho  Boston  Children'*  Friend  Society, 
seventy  in  number. 

Orders  hme  been  received  at  the  Brooklyn  Nitvy  Yard,  direct- 
ing the  frigate  Niagara  to  be  got  ready  with  all  despatch, to  sail  in 
March  for  England,  to  assist  in  laying  the  Atlantic  telegraphs     l 

Lately,  a  child  of  William  Pole,  in  Warren;  two  years  old  ap- 
plied its  mouth  to  a  teakettle  of  boiling  water  standing  on  the 
utovo,  and  inhaled  the  steam.  It  survived  the  burn  but  a  few 
hours. 

Plutarch  speaks  of  the  long  white  beard  of  an  old  Laconian, 
who,  on  being  asked  why  ho  let  it  grow  to  SUCh  a  length,  replied, 
"It  is  that  having  my  white  beard  continually  before  my  eyes,  I 
may  do  nothing  unworthy  of  itB  whiteness." 

A  despatch  from  St.  Petersburg  announces  a  victory  of  the  Rus- 
sians over  the  Circassians,  Gen.  Jcfl'olo  Kiinoft"  Inning  defeated 
the  Tchcrkesscs,  of  whom  a  great  number  were  killed.  In  this 
affair,  a  number  of  the  village."  of  the  Tchcrkesscs  were  burnt. 

The  way  they  build  jails  in  Oregon  is  thus  described  : — "  It  is  a 
log  one,  two  stories,  with  a  heavy  trap  door  opening  through  the 
floor,  nnd  furnishing  the  only  communication  between  the  Stories. 
The  prisoner  is  kept  below,  while  the  keeper  sleeps  above." 

The  cost  of  the  New  York  railroads  is  equal  in  amount  to  one- 
tenth  of  the  taxable  property  in  the  State.  The  aggregate  value 
of  the  taxable  property  is  about  fourteen  hundred  millions,  while 
the  cost  of  the  railroads  is  about  one  hundred  and  forty  millions. 

Miss  Jenny  Meyer  is  appointed  to  fill  Johanna  Wagner's  post 
in  the  Royal  Theatre  of  Berlin,  at  a  salary  of  4000  thalcrs  a  year, 
about  £600.  Fraulein  Wagner  has,  it  is  said,  married,  retired 
into  privato  life,  and  entirely  withdrawn  from  her  professional 
career. 

It  is  stated,  as  showing  the  present  power  of  the  mint  in  Eng- 
land, 3,000,000  sovereigns  were  coined  and  forwarded  to  the  Bank 
of  England  within  five  weeks ;  and,  in  one  week,  not  less  than 
840,000  were  turned  out — a  feat  altogether  unexampled  in  the  his- 
tory of  coining. 

The  London  thieves  have  adopted  a  new  dodge.  They  enter 
houses  under  pretence  of  examining  the  gas-meters,  but  really  for 
the  purpose  of  walking  off  with  any  valuables  on  which  they  can 
lay  their  hands.  A  correspondent  of  the  Times  says  that  ho  has 
been  relieved  of  some  plate  in  this  way. 

A  lady  in  Rnhway,  N.  J".,  it  is  stated,  has  recently  succeeded, 
after  several  fruitless  attempts,  in  establishing  her  title  to  a  large 
amount  of  real  estate  in  Dayton,  Ohio.  It  is  said  to  cover  all  tho 
central  part  of  that  town,  and  it  is  rumored  that  the  amount  is 
about  two  million  dollars. 

Recently,  James  Spellman  drew  from  the  Mechanics'  Bank  of 
Concord,  N.  H.,  his  hard-earned  savings  amounting  to  S100,  and 
started  on  foot  for  his  home  at  Eisherville.  On  the  way,  be  was 
assaulted  and  robbed  of  the  whole  sum,  by  a  man  who  rushed  out 
of  the  woods  by  the  roadside,  armed  with  a  club. 

The  first  criminal  trial  byjury  before  the  new  Supreme  Consular 
Court  at  Constantinople  took  place  recently.  A  Maltese  pilot 
was  tried  for  killing  a  Maltese  shopkeeper.  The  jury  consisted  of 
six  British  subjects,  three  of  them  Maltese.  They  convicted  the 
pilot  of  manslaughter,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  eighteen  months' 
imprisonment. 

From  January  1  to  March  31,  1857,  the  post-office  department 
contracted  for  45,666,095  postage  stamps,  equal  to  $1,229,774  20  ; 
from  April  1  to  June  30,  39,559,750  stamps,  equal  to  31,122,385 
20;  from  July  I  to  September  30,  44,909,415  stamps,  equal  to 
S1,24S,204  70  ;  in  all,  one  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  stamps 
of  all  denominations. 

The  Academy  of  Science  in  New  Orleans  has  received  a  paper 
purporting  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  on 
the  borders  of  Southwestern  Louisiana,  and  thence  to  Texas,  are 
the  saltest  which  have  been  submitted  to  scientific  tests,  and  that 
by  the  process  of  evaporation  in  tanks,  salt  of  a  superior  quality, 
equal  to  Turk's  Island,  may  be  obtained. 

A  letter  from  Paris  to  the  Courier  des  Etats  Unis  says  that  there 
is  a  renewed  agitation  amongst  the  savans  of  Paris,  at  the  magni- 
ficent offer  the  emperor  again  makes  to  Prof.  Agassiz,  to  induce 
him  to  fill  the  chair  made  vacant  by  M.  d'Orbigny  in  the  Museum 
au  Jardin  Des  Plantes.  The  offer  is  100,000  francs  and  a  seat  in 
the  senate. 

Operations  were  resumed  upon  the  Leviathan  on  the  16th  ult., 
but,  with  a  most  tremendous  pressure,  the  vessel  was  only  moved 
about  three  feet,  when  the  work  was  suspended  sine  die.  No  less 
than  three  hydraulic  rams,  one  powerful  Arab,  or  windlass,  and 
the  double  chains  which  drag  the  vessel  towards  the  river,  were  all 
burst  and  broken.  Tho  Times  thinks  one-half  the  hydraulic  press- 
es in  the  kingdom  will  be  required  to  overcome  the  difficulties. 

John  Johns,  who  died  at  Long  Green,  a  few  days  since,  left  by 
will  the  following  noble  bequests  : — Maryland  Colonization  Socie- 
ty, S1000,  and  au  annuity  of  $24.  To  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Theological  Seminary  and  High  School  of  Virginia,  S15.000. 
To  the  Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  diocess  of 
Ohio,  $15,000.  "To  the  American  Bible  Society,  810,000.  To  the 
American  Tract  Society,  £10,000.  To  the  Protestant  Evangeli- 
cal Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Evangelical  Knowledge  in  New 
York,  810,000.     His  negroes  ho  manumitted  at  once. 

An  address  has  been  issued  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Lon- 
don, from  which  it  appears  that  the  society',  in  the  course  of  fifty- 
three  years,  has  given  prizes  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  £20,000, 
and  has  also  expended  £40,000  upon  the  experimental  garden  at 
Chiswick.  The  result  of  these  efforts  is,  that  the  whole  aspect  of 
English  horticulture  has  been  changed,  and  it  is  now  as  unusual 
to  sec  even  in  local  horticulture  meetings  a  badly  grown  plant  as 
it  formerly  was  to  see  a  good  one.  Such  a  society  will  commend 
itself  to  the  support  and  attention  of  all  true  lovers  of  horticulture. 
Some  interesting  experiments  have  been  made  at  Krems,  in 
Austria,  with  gun  cotton.  It  was  found  that  the  power  of  gun 
cotton,  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  powder  commonly  used  for 
blasting,  was  as  three  to  one.  In  mining  operations,  the  differ- 
ence was  not  so  remarkable ;  but  a  couple  of  pounds  of  gun  cot- 
ton applied  petard-fashioned,  produced  as  great  an  effect  as  three 
times  as  much  powder.  It  must  be  observed  that  the  way  in 
which  the  gun  cotton  used  by  the  Austrian  artillery  is  prepared  is 
kept  profoundly  secret. 


^foreign  I-tcms. 

A  monument  to  CotTCggio  i»  to  bfl  erected  at  Rome. 

The  death  of  the  painter  AgricoU,  at  Rome,  ugvd  69,  is  an- 
il' was  custodian  of  ma  Vatican  collection. 

Mr.  David   Robert  st  picture  of  Rome, 

valued  at  one  thousand  guineas,  to  the  Scottish  Academy. 

An  ambassador  has  been  sent  to  England,  to  sue  for  the  hand 
of  the  Princess  Alice  i"r  the  crown  prince  of  the  Netherlands. 

Homy  Smith  Bright,  formerly  a  lnrgc  corn  merchant  nt  Hall, 
ha*  been  sentenced  to  ten  yean  penal  servitude,  for  for. 

The  f  rench  emperor  has  conferred  on  Edgar  N'-y.  yomseesl  wn 
of  the  great  marshal, the  tith*  which  hi-  father  wore  in  the  Banian 
campaign — Prince  of  Moscow. 

An  extraordinary  leap  was  reccmlv  made  by  Mr.  Feel;  on  a 
horse,  ofCT  a  fence, in  England.  Mr.  Peek  jumped  the  bone  orcr 
a  high  fence  without  touching  it,  making  a  Spring  from  point  to 
point  of  thirty-four  t< 

Dr.  John  Fleming,  who  held  a  high  rank  among  British  natu- 
ralists, died  recently  in  Scotland,  seed  7-'i  D  dee  his 
"Philosophy  of  Geology,"  published  thirty  year-*  ago,  he  was 
author  of  many  valuable  treal 

The  police  of  Berlin  lately  discovered  a  *!aughter-hon«r,  in 
which  dogs  were  killed  for  the  purpose  of  Mle  BS  butchers'  meat. 
Suspicions  of  the  existence  of  such  on  establishment  had  for  somo 
time  been  excited,  in  consequence  ol  the  dinup  pea  ranee  of  great 
numbers  of  dogs  of  large  size. 


jranfcs  of  (Colo. 


....  It  is  easier  to  struggle  against  one's  conscience  than 
against  one's  desires. — Madame  Sotb 

The  most  austere  conduct  docs  not  pave  woman  from  the  at- 
tack of  malignity.     Man's  opinion  makes  her  reputation. — Ninon. 

....  Fame  is  a  shuttlecock.  If  it  be  struck  only  at  one  end  of 
a  room  it  will  soon  fall  to  the  floor.  To  keep  it  up,  it  must  be 
struck  at  both  ends. — Johnson. 

....  Mental  pleasures  never  cloy ;  unlike  those  of  the  body, 
they  are  increased  by  repetition,  approved  of  by  reflection,  and 
strengthened  by  enjoyment. — Lacon. 

....  Whatever  withdraws  us  from  the  power  of  our  senses — 
whatever  makes  the  past,  the  distant,  or  the  future,  predominates 
over  the  present,  advances  us  in  the  dignity  of  thinking  beings. — 
Johnson. 

....  Men  of  indifferent  parts  are  apt  to  condemn  everything 
above  their  own  capacity.  He  must  be  a  very  unfit  judge  of  wit, 
who  innocently  believes  that  he  has  himself  as  much  as  any  man 
needs  to  have. —  Wharton. 

....  By  privileges,  immunities,  or  prerogatives,  to  give  unlim- 
ited swing  to  the  passions  of  individuals,  and  then  to  hope  that 
they  Will  restrain  them,  is  about  as  reasonable,  as  to  expect  that 
the  tiger  will  spare  the  hart,  to  browse  upon  the  herbage. — Lacon. 


Joker's  ISucgct. 

As  the  days  arc  growing  a  little  longer,  Eben  says  he  must  add 
a  little  to  his  rate  of  interest,  to  keep  up  with  time. 

"  Do  make  yourselves  at  home,  ladies,"  said  a  hostess  to  her 
visitors,  one  day.     "  I  am  at  home  myself,  and  wish  you  all  were." 

There  is  an  old  fellow  at  Nashville  who  snores  so  lond,  that  he 
is  obliged  to  sleep  in  a  house  in  the  next  street,  to  avoid  waking 
himself. 

The  man  who  thinks  his  wife,  his  baby,  bis  house,  his  horse, 
and  himself,  severally  unequalled,  is  almost  sure  to  be  a  good- 
humored  person. 

A  cockney  friend  of  ours  docs  not  believe  in  wine-bitters  before 
dinner;  he  thinks  a  bottle  or  two  of  Champagne  more  likely  to 
lead  to  a  happy-tight. 

A  recent  Dublin  newspaper  contains  the  following  advertise- 
ment : — "  I  hereby  warn  all  persons  from  trusting  my  wife,  Ellen 
Flanigan,  on  my  account,  as  I  am  not  married  to  her." 

An  Irish  girl,  on  hearing  her  mistress  read  of  a  large  number  of 
cases  of  cholera  occurring  in  a  town  of  Austria,  very  innocently 
asked,  "  How  many  d'ye  think  was  put  in  a  case,  mum  V* 

A  German  and  a  Frenchman,  walking  together,  were  attracted 
by  a  pig,  whose  cries  resembled  the  word  oui.  "Listen,"  said  the 
German,  "  the  pig  is  a  country-man  of  yours ;  he  speaks  French." 
The  Frenchman  replied,  "  Ah,  mon  chcr,  but  he  speaks  with  a 
villanous  German  accent." 
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THE  KINGDOM  OF  SI  All. 

Tho  two  engravings  on  this 
page  reprosont  a  Siamese  hut 
ana  the  royal  barge  of  the  sec- 
ond king  of  Siam,  which  we 
shall  notice  moro  particularly 
in  tho  courso  of  this  article. 
The  recent  visit  of  tho  Siamese 
ambassadors  to  England  has 
awakoned  fresh  interest  in  the 
country  they  represent,  and  our 
readers  will  probably  thank  us 
for  a  cursory  sketch  of  it.  Siam 
occupies  the  middle  portion  of 
tho  Indo-Chinese  peninsula, 
and  has  an  area  of  188,000 
square  miles.  The  surface  is 
covered  with  hills  and  moun- 
tains, except  tho  central  part, 
which  is  a  rich  alluvial  plain. 
There  are  three  great  rivers,  ot 
which  the  Mcnam  is  the  princi- 
pal, pervading  the  greater  part 
of  the  kingdom,  and  almost 
monopolizing  its  trade  and 
navigation.  It  has  a  coast  ot 
800  miles,  and  falls  into  the 
Gulf  of  Siam  by  three  chan- 
nels, only  the  most  easterly  ot 
which  is  navigable  to  sea-going 
vessels.  The  river  Bang-pa- 
kung  is  about  240  miles  long, 
and  enters  the  gulf  at  Bang-pa- 
tsoe,  sixty  miles  east  of  the  Me- 
nam.  All  the  Siamese  rivers 
are  flooded  between  June  and 
September,  which  partly  ac- 
counts for  the  fertility  of  their 
basins.  Of  the  geological  foun- 
dation of  Siam  it  may  be  said, 
that  granite  and  mountain  lime- 
stone constitute  the  chief  prim- 
ary rocks,  covered  in  the  lower 
districts  with  thick  beds  of  stiff 
clay  and  alluvial  strata.  Tin, 
which  pervades  the  whole  Ma- 
lay peninsula  down  to  its  ex- 
treme south  point,  is  found 
within  the  Siamese  territory 
between  latitudes  11°  and  14°, 
and  the  mines  in  the  island  of 

Salang,  off  the  west  coast,  are  perhaps  scarcely  less  productive 
than  those  of  Banca.  Gold  is  extensively  diffused,  and  iron  is 
very  abundant.  Copper  and  lead  arc  found  in  the  mountains,  and 
both  zinc  and  antimony  to  the  east  of  the  Menam.  Sapphires,  ru- 
bies and  topazes  are  found  in  the  hills  of  Chantibun  {latitude  12° 
30'),  on  the  east  side  of  the  gulf,  where  they  are  obtained  by  wash- 
ing the  alluvial  soil,  the  mines  yielding  them  being  a  royal  mono- 
poly. As  in  other  tropical  countries,  Siam  has  two  seasons,  the 
wet  and  the  dry,  the  former  beginning  in  April  or1  May,  and  the 
latter  in  July.  The  mean  temperatnre  at  Bangkok  is  82°  Fahren- 
heit, with  a  mean  range  of  13°.  On  the  whole  the  country  is 
healthy,  but  in  the  wet  season,  and  in  marshy  places,  ague  and 
cholera  are  very  prevalent.  In  the  upper  country  the  climate  is 
more  extreme.  The  soil  of  the  whole  valley  of  the  Menam  is  of 
great  fertility,  and  rice  and  maize,  the  grains  most  in  use,  are  ex- 
tensively cultivated.  The  Siamese  raise  the  usual  varieties  of 
tropical  farinaceous  roots,  and  no  part  of  the  East  is  more  cele- 
brated for  the  abundance  and  quality  of  its  fruits.  Sugar-cane, 
the  pepper-vine,  the  tobacco-plant,  and  cottons  of  various  sorts, 
are  also  largely  cultivated.  The  population  is  estimated  at  four 
to  six  millions,  about  one  half  being  Siamese,  a  third  Laos,  and 
the  remainder  Chinese  and  Malays,  with  some  Peguans,  Hindoos, 
etc.  The  Siamese,  in  common  with  the  Laos,  Cambojans  and  Ma- 
lays, are  members  of  the  great  Mongolian  family,  and.  of  the  same 
race  as  the  people  of  Birmah  and  Anam.  Slavery  prevails  through- 
out the  nation,  polygamy  is  common,  and  the  women  are  the  prin- 
cipal workers.  The  Siamese  language  is  simple  in  its  construc- 
tion, and  forms  a  connecting  link  between  the  Chinese  and  Malay. 
Their  literature  is  meagre,  uninteresting,  and,  in  point  of  imagina- 
tion and  force  of  expression,  much  below  the  Arabic,  Persian,  or 
Hindostanee.  They  have  no  history  beyond  the  dry  chronologies 
of  their  king,  nor  have  they  a  drama.  Education  is  very  limited, 
and  few  can  do  more  than  read  or  write.  The  chief  mechanical 
employments  of  the  people  are  house -carpentry,  canoe  and  junk 
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building,  the  manufacture  of  pottery  and  coarse  cutlery,  leather- 
dressing  and  the  construction  of  musical  instruments.  Their  silk 
and  cotton  fabrics  are  coarse.  In  domestic  architecture  they  are 
equally  rude,  the  houses  of  the  lower  orders  being  formed  wholly 
of  wood  or  bamboo,  roofed  with  palm-leaves,  and  mostly  raised 
on  piles,  as  in  the  rest  of  Indo-China.  A  few  only  in  the  capital, 
Bangkok,  are  built  of  brick  and  mortar.  Many  of  their  houses, 
too,  are  built  on  boats  and  rafts,  and  it  is  one  of  this  description 
which  is  represented  in  our  first  engraving.  They  are  rudely  con- 
structed of  bamboo,  mere  sheds  in  fact,  but  afford  sufficient  shelter 
in  so  warm  a  climate.  Of  the  arch  they  are  wholly  ignorant. 
They  have  no  i*oads,  and  wheel-carriages  are  almost  unknown. 
The  Siamese,  however,  bestow  great  labor  and  expense  on  their 
religious  edifices,  which  are  constructed  of  solid  masonry,  having 
all  the  wood-work  elaborately  carved  and  gilded,  and  filled  with 
carved  and  richly-gilded  images  of  Buddha.  The  religion  of  the 
country  is  a  degraded  kind  of  Buddhism.  Siam  has  a  very  exten- 
sive trade  both  inland  and  coastwise  as  well  as  foreign.  This  is 
almost  wholly  centred  at  Bangkok.  The  foreign  trade  is  chiefly 
with  the  southern  ports  of  Anam,  Java,  Singapore,  Penang,  etc., 
and  occasionally  with  British  India,  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  The  Chinese  conduct  the  great  bulk  of  this  trade,  and 
are  at  once  the  navigators  and  merchants  of  the  kingdom.  The 
king  is  "  owner  of  all,"  and  hence  a  despot,  and  the  people  regard 
him  in  the  light  of  a  deity.  But  next  in  rank  to  the  king  is  the 
"  Wang-na,  second  king,  or  viceroy,  one  of  the  most  exalted 
princes,  chosen  by  the  king  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  to  assist 
him  in  his  duties,  and  under  this  officer  there  is  a  supreme  council 
of  departmental  ministers.  The  kings  of  Siam  keep  up  a  great 
deal  of  state.  As  an  illustration  of  this  wc  present  a  representa- 
tion of  the  royal  barge  of  the  second  king  of  Siam,  an  elegant 
canoe,  richly  gilded  and  carved,  with  a  canopy  amidships,  under 
which  the  monarch  sits.  It  is  propelled  by  thirty-two  rowers. 
The  prow  is  in  the  form  of  a  serpent's  head,  and  at  the  stem 


hangs  a  splendid  embroidered 
banner.  There  is  neither  he- 
reditary rank  nor  aristocracy  in 
Siam,  and  the  people  generally 
appear  to  be  mere  slaves,  sub- 
servient in  all  things  to  the 
pride  and  caprice  of  the  sove- 
reign. Indeed,  every  adult 
male  owes  a  third  of  Mb  time 
to  the  king.  There  is  no  stand- 
ing army,  but  every  able-bodied 
male  is  liable  to  be  called  into 
the  field  by  the  mere  will  of  his 
chief.  At  Bangkok  there  is 
the  semblance  of  a  respectable 
navy,  consisting  of  scores  of 
war-junks,  galleys  and  other 
vessels  mounted  with  heavy 
guns.  The  military  and  civil 
governors  are  also  judges  and 
magistrates,  and  decide  cases, 
subject  to  appeal  to  the  provin- 
cial viceroy.  There  are  written 
laws,  which  are  made,  altered 
and  amended  at  the  sovereign's 
will.  Bangkok,  the  capital, 
and  one  of  the  most  commer- 
cial cities  of  Asia,  is  situated 
on  the  Menam,  twenty  miles 
from  its  mouth.  It  stretches 
along  both  sides  of  the  river, 
and  consists  of  three  parts — the 
palace  or  citadel,  on  an  island 
enclosed  by  walls,  and  com- 
prising the  residence  of  the 
sovereign  and  court,  with  many 
temples  and  gardens  ;  the  city 
proper ;  and  the  floating  town, 
composed  of  movable  bamboo 
rafts,  each  bearing  rows  of 
eight  or  ten  houses.  It  has 
numerous  Buddhist  temples, 
but  the  majority  of  the  build- 
ings are  of  wood  mounted  on 
posts.  Most  of  the  intercourse 
is  carried  on  by  water.  Bang- 
kok has  manufactories  of  iron 
and  tin  wares,  and  of  leather; 
and  has  also  a  large  junk  and 
boat-building  interest.  Its  for- 
eign commerce  is  principally 
with  China  and  the  Asiatic  Archipelago,  and  British  Indian  ports. 
Population  about  300,000,  one-third  being  Chinese.  The  sur- 
rounding country  is  flat  and  swampy.  Mr.  J.  F.  Chevalier,  chief 
officer  of  the  bark  Gleaner,  who  lately  visited  Siam,  says  of  this 
place,  "Bangkok  is  a  curiously  built  town;  two-thirds  of  tho 
houses  are  afloat,  built  with  wood  on  rafts  of  bamboos  about  two 
feet  high,  which  rise  and  fall  with  the  flood  and  ebb  tide  by  wooden 
travellers,  which  work  up  and  down  long  piles  driven  into  the 
mud.  Ships  anchor  in  what  wo  might  call  the  streets,  in  from 
four  to  five  fathoms  of  water,  with  houses  close  to  it  on  both  sides. 
The  Siamese  are  of  a  dark,  yellowish  complexion ;  they  have 
rather  high  cheek-bones,  with  little  or  no  beards ;  they  arc  well 
built.  Men,  women  and  children  shave  their  heads,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  small  tuft,  which  they  allow  to  grow  about  an  inch 
long  on  the  top  of  their  head.  Their  large  lips  and  teeth  are  red, 
caused  by  chewing  the  betel  nut,  tobacco  andchnnam,  giving  them 
rather  a  strange  appearance.  The  Siamese  are  very  fond  of  jewels, 
rings  on  their  fingers,  toes  and  ankles,  bracelets,  ear-rings,  etc., 
which  arc  in  general  gold  and  silver,  though  some  wear  large  iron 
rings  round  the  wrist  and  ankle.  The  women  are  rather  mascu- 
line in  their  features,  and  being  dressed  similar  to  the  men,  it  is 
rather  a  difficult  job  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other."  Siam  is 
well  fortified.  At  Packnam  is  a  large  fort  mounting  heavy  guns, 
while  up  the  river  there  are  also  several  other  well  built  forts. 
Siam  has  no  place  in  history  prior  to  638,  and  credible  records  go 
back  only  to  1350,  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  Yutbai,  the  old 
capital.  In  the  same  century  the  country  became  tributary  to 
Camboja.  In  1502,  Siam  became  known  to  Europeans,  and  sub- 
sequently mutual  embassies  were  exchanged  between  Siam  and 
France.  Contests  for  the  throne  distracted  the  country  from  1690 
till  1759,  during  which  the  Birmeso  seized  Magui,  Tavoy  and 
Martaban,  and  overran  the  whole  valley  of  the  Menam.  Subse- 
quently the  Birmcsc  were  expelled,  and  the  kingdom  has  since 
been  larger  and  more  prosperous  than  ever. 
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THE  WRECK  OF  THE  SERAMPORE. 

-  Among  the  dismal  incidents  of  our  usually  severe  and  protracted 
winters,  arc  the  wrecks  that  occur  upon  our  iron-bound  coast, 
strewing  the  shores  with  the  fragments  of  gallant  ships,  and  con- 
signing many  a  brave  man  to  an  unmarked  grave.  As  the  stormy 
March  approaches,  those  familiar  with  the  ocean  and  its  perils, 
those  interested  in  the  business  that  is  transacted  on  the  great  deep, 
those  who  have  friends  embarked  upon  its  bosom,  cither  as  trav- 
ellers or  mariners,  shudder,  as,  at  their  comfortable  firesides,  they 
hear  the  wind  rising  and  clashing  the  branches  of  the  trees,  or 
shaking  the  casement  as  if  an  invisible  and  evil  spirit  were  seek- 
ing admittance.  Very  different  then  arc  our  thoughts  of  the  ocean 
from  those  of  the  pleasant  summer-time,  when  it  was  associated 
with  everything  gay,  pleasurable,  inspiring  and  glorious,  with 
brilliant  sunsets  when  the  broad  face  of  the  waters  was  covered 
with  golden  dimples,  moonlight  evenings  when  the  voice  of  the 
waves  was  like  the  murmured  melody  of  whispering  lovers,  morn- 
ings, ever  memorable,  when  we  gazed  from  the  clean-swept  piazza 
of  some  hospitable  hotel  or  villa  upon  the  orb  of  day,  as  it  rose, 
broad  as  the  shield  of  Ajax  and  red  as  beaten  gold,  over  the  far 
horizon;  and  those  summer  evenings  when  the  gathering  gloom 
fell  not  like  a  pall,  but  like  a  purple  drapery  over  sea  and  land, 
for  it  was  but  the  signal  for  countless  lights  to  gem  the  headlands 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  for  the  stars  of  heaven  to  steal 
forth  one  by  one,  and  sec  themselves  reflected  in  the  balmy  and 
glimmering  waves.     The  sea  at  such  seasons  is  intimately  asso- 


ciated with  social  pleasure,  with  music,  dancing,  feasting,  with 
animated  beauty,  and  all  that  graces  the  carnival  days  of  existence, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  aquatic  sports  to  which  it  gives  birth — the 
fishing,  the  regattas,  the  rowing  and  the  bathing.  And  memory, 
as  we  review  the  story  of  the  sea,  then  only  reflects  its  glories  and 
attractions.  "We  have  visions  of  proud  argosies  bearing  home- 
ward the  wealth  of  tropic  lands,  of  fair  cities  that  gem  its  distant 
shores, — white  Cadiz,  bathing  its  snowy  feet  in  the  waters  like 
some  peerless  beauty,  of  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic,  the  sea-Cybele 
stretched  along  its  marge.  But  these  bright  hues  and  vivid 
images  give  way  to  darker  tones  and  figures  with  the  change  of 
the  season.  The  fairy  of  summer  days  is  replaced  by  the  Evil 
Genius  of  winter.  "We  no  longer  listen  with  eager  delight  to  the 
voice  of  the  waves,  hut  shudder  at  their  slightest  whisper.  We 
dwell  rather  on  the  dangers  than  the  delights  of  the  deep.  We 
turn  to  a  darker  chapter  in  the  story  of  the  sea.  All  its  stern 
attributes  rise  before  us — its  resistless  might,  its  pitiless  fury,  its 
insatiate  vengeance.  Wo  think  of  the  wealth  it  has  wasted,  the 
gallant  hearts  it  has  stifled,  the  homes  it  has  made  desolate.  We 
remember  how  it  has  been  reddened  with  fratricidal  strife — how 
its  surges  have  boiled,  beneath  contending  navies,  in  what  ruins  it 
has  revelled.  These  thoughts  were  suggested  by  the  picture  that 
lies  before  us  on  this  page,  an  accurate  representation  of  the  wreck 
of  the  Scrampore  off  Cohasset,  from  the  pencil  of  Hill,  drawn 
expressly  for  as.  Fortunately,  this  wreck  is  only  associated  with 
the  loss  of  property.     The  vessel  lies  careened  upon  the  reef,  with 


the  steamer  Neptune  alongside,  taking  out  cargo,  and  the  sea  u 
tranquil  as  if  no  storm  had  ever  agitated  its  surface.  The  Scram- 
pore, Captain  Stone,  laden  with  cotton,  flour,  molasses,  etc.,  came 
into  the  bay  on  Tuesday,  January  7,  made  MJoot  .light,  and 
anchored  for  a  pilot.  One  anchor  ^became  unshackled,  and  the 
ship  commenced  drifting.  The  sailors  were  frost-bitten  and  dis- 
heartened, and  the  captain  determined  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M.,  to  run 
ashore  and  try  to  save  the  lives  of  his  crew,  beaching  the  ship. 
He  made  for  Pleasant  Beach  under  jib  and  flying  jib,  but  unfortu- 
nately struck  on  Sea  Ledge.  Then  he  floated  a  cotton  hale,  with 
line  attached,  ashore ;  the  life-boat  was  made  fast  to  the  line,  and 
hauled  aboard,  and  in  two  trips  all  hands  were  saved,  the  crew 
coming  the  first  time,  the  captain  and  officers  the  second  and  last. 
The  ship  was  unloaded  under  the  supervision  of  Captain  R.  B. 
Forbes,  owner  of  the  steamer  Neptune,  and  the  cargo  lightered  np 
to  Boston.  The  officers  and  crew  were  treated  with  great  hospi- 
tality and  kindness  by  the  citizens  of  Cohasset,  who  are  proverbial 
for  their  care  of  shipwrecked  mariners,  and  for  their  daring  exer- 
tions to  save  life  at  the  peril  of  their  own.  They  also  deservedly 
enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  underwriters  of  Boston  for  their  care 
of  property  saved,  and  their  invariable  restitution  of  every  article 
to  the  rightful  owners.  We  cannot  close  our  notice  without  ex- 
pressing our  thanks  to  Mr.  John  Wilson,  Jr.,  the  efficient  and 
gentlemanly  collector  of  Cohasset,  for  his  hospitality  and  attention 
to  our  artist,  and  the  facilities  he  afforded  him  for  making  bis 
accurate  and  beautiful  drawing  of  the  Serampore. 
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BALLOT'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM    COMPANION. 


[Written  for  IMIou's  Pictorial.] 
OR, — 

A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  WEST. 
BY   MRS.    C.   F.    OERRV. 


[concluded.] 
CHAPTER  XVI. 

Who  swerve?  from  innocence,  who  makes  divorce 
Of  that  serene  companion — a  pood  name, 
Recovers  not  his  loss;  but  wnlks  with  shame, 

With  doubt,  with  fear,  and  haply  with  remorse. — Wordsworth. 

While  in  Mississippi,  Clifford  Thornton  had  not  been  idle. 
The  border  league  had  extended  their  depredations  into  that  State, 
but  lie  ascertained  that  all  efforts  to  punish  the  marauders  had 
proved  fruitless,  as  they  had  retreated  to  a  cypress-swamp  con- 
sidered so  dangerous  that  they  did  not  dare  pursue. 

On  reaching  St.  Louis,  Thornton  learned  that  they  had  worked 
more  boldly  during  bis  absence,  and  at  once  plunged  into  plans  to 
fathom  the  mystery  with  which  they  were  still  enshrouded.  The 
old  fort,  it  seemed  to  him,  must  be  connected  with  their  opera- 
tions, from  the  fact  that  those  minute-gnns  and  the  signal-light 
could  be  heard  and  seen  over  a  wide  extent  of  country.  How- 
ever, the  report  was  no  longer  that  of  a  musket,  but  more  like  a 
cannon,  and  the  beacon  was  now  a  cresset  which  blazed  from  the 
topmost  part  of  the  tower.  The  day  after  his  return  from  Missis- 
sippi, leaving  a  score  of  picked  men  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, he  went  into  the  fort  for  the  third  time.  But  there  were  no 
more  traces  of  human  occupants  than  he  had  seen  before ;  the 
flao-s  were  yet  damp  with  mould ;  lichens  still  vegetated  luxuriant- 
ly, and  an  adder  crept  hissing  away  as  he  brushed  the  leaves  from 
a  dim  corner. 

"  They  must  resort  to  secret  panels  if  this  is  their  place  of  ren- 
dezvous," he  said,  striking  on  the  wall. 

"Well,  praps  'tis  so,"  replied  a  trapper,  with  whom  he  had  be- 
come somewhat  acquainted,  and  who  had  joined  him  on  the  bluff. 
"Let's  give  some  of  these  ere  flags  a  lift,  and  see  what  they've  got 
under  ground." 

"  I  brought  a  spade,  but  concealed  it  in  the  shrubbery  close  by 
the  place  where  we  entered,"  said  Thornton. 

"  Wall,  I'll  get  it." 

The  spade  was  put  into  requisition,  Thornton  plying  it  most 
vigorously.  At  last  the  heavy  mass  was  loosened,  then  raised, 
and  the  young  man  dropped  his  spade  in  astonishment ;  there  was 
a  large  opening,  with  a  rude,  spiral  6taircase  of  stone  leading  down 
into  a  dark  vault. 

"Clifford  Thornton,"  said  a  voice,  which  sounded  somewhat 
familiar,  "  I  have  served  you  once ;  I  am  ready  to  serve  you  again. 
You've  found  the  headquarters  of  the  border  league."  The 
speaker  was  the  tall,  gaunt  woman  who  had  been  the  means  of 
restoring  the  goods  plundered  from  his  company  months  before. 
"Tl^yare  denned,"  she  continued,  "dividing  the  spoil  taken 
during  t'io  ;ia-t  week.  It  is  now  three  o'clock  ;  they  will  not  be 
put  aL'i>  n  to-day,  or  to-night,  unless  they  make  a  great  change  in 
their  plans.  If  they  do,  I  will  manage  to  let  you  know  it.  Make 
ready  for  an    S  I  needn't  tell  you  to  be  cautious,  for  I  have 

the  utmost  continence  in  you.  Just  after  night  sets  in,  meet  me 
by  that  stunted  oak  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff." 

The  next  moment  she  was  gone,  and  Thornton  replaced  the 
"flag  and  hastened  from  the  fort.  Leaving  his  men  to  reconnoitre 
from  their  hiding-places,  he  mounted,  his  horseand  spurred  toward 
St.  Louis.  By  sunset  he  had  mustered  his  force,  which  came  up 
the  river  in  various  disguises.  Sfoeting  Kit  Bray,  ho  told  him  of 
his  project,  and  Kit  and  his  crew  joined  the*  band. 

At  the  appointed  time,  Thornton  stood  under  ilu.  stunted  oak 
where  the  mysterious  woman  had  asked  him  to  meet  her.  He 
was  not  obliged  to  wait  long,  for  in  a  moment  she  came  hastily 
down  the  bluff, 

"Have  you  succeeded  so  far?"  she  asked,  her  manner  betraying 
an  eagerness  equal  to  Thornton's. 

"Yes,  beyond  my  expectations."  And  he  went  rapidly  on  to 
tell  her  of  the  force  he  had  gathered. 

"  Capital !"  she  exclaimed.  "All  is  well  below  ;  the  members 
of  the  league  are  yet  in  ignorance  of  your  return,  and  therefore 
feel  secure.  But  I  believe  the  hour  of  doom  is  nigh.  I  have 
access  to  their  headquarters.  When  everything  is  ready,  you  will 
see  the  cresset  lighted  and  a  white  banner  waving  from  a  flag-staff 
near." 

She  hurried  away,  and  Clifford  Thornton,  after  finishing  his 
arrangements,  crouched  down  to  wait  for  the  signal.  That  half 
hour  seemed  an  age.  Then  the  light  of  the  cresset  blazed  out 
upon  the  night  shadows,  and  the  snow-white  pennon  spread  its 
folds  to  the  breeze.     The  time  had  come. 

"  Now  for  the  onset !"  exehumed  Clifford  Thornton,  iu  a  tone 
which,  though  not  loud,  was  so  clear  that  the  listening  band  heard 
it  at  once,  and  stealing  from  their  concealment,  they  gathered 
round  him  almost  as  noiselessly  as  if  they  had  been  a  regiment  of 
spectres.  Thornton  glanced  over  the  ranks  with  a  look  of  intense 
satisfaction,  for  they  were  strong,  brave  men,  with  faces  full  of 
stern  purpose.  "Follow  me!"  continued  the  leader,  and  be 
moved  into  the  fort.  An  antique  bronze  lamp  was  burning  on  the 
floor,  and  as  Thornton  began  to  pry  up  the  flag  which  lie  had 
loosened  that  afternoon,  another  flag  far  less  massive  was  thrust 
back  by  two  strong  hands,  and  glancing  down  in  search  of  their 
owner,  he  saw  the  scarred  and  weather-beaten  face  of  the  trapper 


who  had  accompanied  him  on  his  exploring  expedition  hours 
before — old  Abel  Ward. 

"  Wal,  cap'n,"  ho  said,  with  a  quizzical  smile,  "you  see  I  under- 
stand their  floors  better  than  you  do.     Come  on  !" 

Thornton  bounded  down  the  staircase,  and  glanced  inquiringly 
around.  There  was  little  to  bo  seen,  for  the  place  where  he  stood 
was  so  small  that  half  a  dozen  men  could  not  have  assembled 
there;  but  a  heavy  iron  door  rose  before  him.  What  did  it  shut 
out?  How  was  it  to  bo  battered  down  without  arousing  the  des- 
peradoes and  throwing  them  on  the  defensive?  Suddenly,  how- 
ever, a  key  on  the  other  side  grated  in  the  lock ;  the  door  swung 
back  as  softly  as  if  it  had  been  one  of  the  gilded  doors  of  an 
enchanted  palace ;  but  who  had  opened  it,  Thornton  could  not 
then  imagine.  He  passed  through  it,  and  found  himself  in  the 
compartment  of  a  cave  of  whose  existence  he  had  not  dreamed 
till  of  late,  and  which  was  to  the  settlers  a  region  as  unknown  as 
the  ice-bound  seas  of  the  north.  Into  this  room  underground  his 
men  cautiously  filed,  and  stood  breathless  with  expectancy.  They 
could  hear  sounds  of  conviviality,  the  clinking  of  glasses,  snatches 
of  Bacchanalian  songs,  maudlin  laughter,  and  now  and  then  a 
wild  shout. 

"  It's  jest  the  time  to  come  down  on  'em,"  said  Abel  Ward,  to 
Thornton ;  "  they've  been  havin'  a  grand  feast,  and  half  of  'em 
are  drunk.  When  you're  ready,  that  tother  door  will  open  afore 
ye." 

"Now !"  replied  the  young  man;  and  Abel  himself  unbolted 
the  door  in  question.  Thornton  passed  in,  and  his  band  poured 
after  him  in  a  steady,  resistless  current,  like  that  of  the  great  river 
sweeping  by.  The  place  where  the  desperadoes  were  assembled 
was  smaller  than  the  compartment  they  had  entered  at  first.  A 
handsome  lamp  of  silver  shed  a  brilliant  glare  over  the  table  about 
which  they  were  gathered.  Tall  flagons  of  massive  silver  stood 
here  and  there,  filled  to  the  brim  with  choice  liquors ;  the  richest 
fruits  that  could  tempt  the  appetite  graced  the  banquet,  and  the 
air  was  yet  heavy  with  the  savory  odors  of  the  remnants  of  fish 
and  game,  which  had  been  removed  to  make  way  for  the  dessert. 
The  revel  was  at  its  height,  and  excited  by  wine,  Antoine  I'Es- 
trange  raised  a  splendid  goblet,  mantling  high  with  the  ruby 
draught,  and  cried,  just  as  the  door  was  opened  so  stealthily  that 
he  did  not  perceive  it : 

"  Boys,  here's  to  the  health  of  the  leader  of  the  valiant  force 
destined  to  subdue  the  border  league — Captain  Clifford  Thornton !" 

"Ho,  there,  ho  !"  said  a  voice,  which  rang  through  the  cavern 
like  a  bugle-blast ;  "perhaps  before  you  drink  that  toast  you  would 
like  to  know  him  better.  Gentlemen,  am  I  welcome  ?  Come  on, 
comrades !" 

That  moment  I  have  no  power  to  describe.  Startled  by  this 
unexpected  interruption,  the  revellers  sprang  from  their  seats; 
their  drinking-cups  fell  from  their  hands,  and  for  a  moment  all 
seemed  dumb  and  motionless,  and  stood  staring  fiercely  at  the 
invaders.  Antoine  l'Estrango  saw  the  paralysis  which  had  fallen 
on  his  men,  and  on  himself,  too,  and  with  a  mighty  effort  he 
gained  strength  to  exclaim  : 

"Ha,  ha  !  we  are  surprised,  but  not  overpowered  !  The  border 
league  will  never  yield  to  a  handful  of  red-coats !  Down  with 
them !" 

The  desperadoes  rushed  forward  with  a  savage  howl  that  echoed 
frightfully  through  the  cave ;  they  grappled  with  the  intruders ; 
they  fought  like  madmen  ;  but  Thornton's  force  pressed  steadily 
in ;  and  glancing  into  the  next  room  and  up  the  staircase,  they 
saw  numbers  that  terrified  them — the  best  of  Thornton's  company, 
sturdy  pioneers,  and  those  gigantic  keel-boatmen,  whom  they  had 
learned  to  think  the  terror  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  Antoine's 
sword  was  flashing  here  and  there,  when  a  heavy  blow  struck  it 
from  his  grasp,  shivering  it  to  atoms,  and  the  leader  of  the  border 
feague  stood  face  to  face  with  Kit  Bray.  A  shudder  crept  over 
the  Frenchman's  frame,  for  if  there  was  a  man  in  the  West  he 
dreaded,"  it  was  this  giant  of  the  waters.  He  had  heard  fabulous 
stories  of  his  strength  and  daring,  and  no  wonder  he  trembled  in 
his  presence. 

"And  now  what?"  asked  Kit,  as  he  laid  one  brawny  hand  on 
each  shoulder  of  L'Estrange,  and  looked  sternly  into  his  serpent- 
like eyes.  "  I've  shivered  that  sword  of  yourn  into  a  thousand 
pieces,  and  now  you'd  better  set  yourself  up  for  a  targit.  I've 
snuffed  out  a  candle  with  a  rifle-shot  at  fifty  paces,  and  shot  an 
apple  off'  Tim  Bruce's  head.     What  say  you  to  a  triaj  ?" 

"I  shouldn't  like  it,"  replied  Antoine,  rallying.'  "But,  Kit 
Bray,  I've  never  molested  you,  nor  your  set.  I  can't  help  think- 
ing you've  been  wheedled  into  this  by  that  smooth-tongued  Thorn- 
ton. Release  me,"  he  added,  in  a  low  tone,  "  and  you  shall  have 
wealth  untold." 

But  the  iron  grasp  fastened  on  him  moro  strongly  than  before, 
and  Bray  muttered :  "  You  don't  know  your  man,  cap'n." 

Foiled  in  his  project,  and  seeing  that  his  men  were  growing 
more  and  more  feeble  since  his  capture,  the  leader  shouted  : 

"  Retreat,  retreat !   Antoine  1'Estrange  will  take  care  of  himself!" 

Quick  as  thought,  the  marauders  turned  from  the  foe  and  made 
a  rush  for  an  arched  door  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  cave, 
but  for  the  first  time  the  curiously-constructed  latch  would  not 
yield  to  their  touch.  Every  face  blanched ;  the  men  staggered 
back,  and  the  cry  of  "  Treason  !  treason !"  passed  from  lip  to  lip. 
L'Estrange  was  now  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  despera- 
tion, and  writhing  in  Bray's  grasp,  muttered: 

"  Who  is  the  traitor  ?" 

"  I !"  responded  a  voice,  which  the  members  of  the  league  knew 
only  too  well,  and  a  young  man  stepped  forth,  and  stood  bold  and 
unshrinking  directly  where  the  light  of  the  lamp  shone  full  upon 
his  face. 

"Hep  Draw!"  murmured  one  after  another  in  the  utmost 
surprise. 


"  Yes,  Hep  Drnw,"  ho  cried,  "the  raw,  country  bumpkiu  you 
thought  you  were  going  to  train  as  the  Indians  trained  their  dogs 
to  scent  out  their  prey.  But  to-night  I  throw  aside  all  disguises, 
and  stand  here  in  my  true  character.  I'm  Eph  Ward !  But  to 
carry  on  my  plans,  I  transposed  the  letters  of  my  name  to  suit 
my  own  fancy.  I  joined  this  league  on  purposo  to  ho  able  to 
expose  it  some  day." 

"And  broke  your  oath,"  interposed  a  desperado. 

"No,  indeed.  Your  leader  will  at  least  remember  the  form  of 
my  initiation  ;  I  took  no  oath,  but  I  promised,  for  I  remember  the 
very  words,  to  be  as  watchful,  and  bold,  and  persevering  as  any 
of  you,  and  I'm  sure  I  have  been,  but  after  my  own  fashion.  I 
never  have  been  out  with  you  on  your  expeditions,  but  managed 
to  be  left  here  on  guard.  I  never  touched  a  dollar  of  your  ill- 
gotten  gold,  because  I  always  told  you  I  didn't  feel  as  if  I  had  yet 
earned  it." 

An  applauding  shout  went  ringing  up  from  Clifford  Thornton's 
hand. 

"  Is  that  your  son  ?"  asked  Captain  Thornton,  turning  to  Abel 
Ward. 

"  Yes,  yes,  and  Eph's  a  chip  of  the  old  block.  Got  a  little 
more  edication  mebbe,  'causo  I.  sent  him  to  the  'cademy  in  New 
England,  where  his  poor  mother  come  from.  Go  on,  Eph ;  less 
have  the  whole  story  while  we're  about  it." 

"  Captain  1'Estrange,"  continued  young  Ward,  "  it's  no  use  to 
think  of  escape,  as  you  see.  Thornton's  numbers  are  four  times 
yours,  and  moro  than  all,  your  headquarters  arc  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  I  am  proud  to  say  I  let  them  in  with  my  father's 
help ;  I  cut  off  your  retreat.  I  had  a  motive  when  I  asked  you  to 
allow  me  to  go  the  rounds  and  fasten  up,  as  Roget  was  sick." 

Volleys  of  oaths,  breaking  out  from  the  despairing  marauders, 
were  his  only  answer,  while  they  looked  at  each  other  like  baffled 
demons.  What  was  all  the  wealth  theyliad  amassed  to  the  agony 
of  that  hour  of  retribution  ?  Ah  !  they  would  have  poured  it  out 
like  water,  could  they  then  have  eluded  the  Argus-eye  of  justice. 

"  Seize  and  bind  the  prisoners !"  said  Clifford  Thornton.  And 
in  a  few  moments  they  were  securely  pinioned — the  crafty  leader 
and  the  fifteen  men,  who,  in  their  secret  league,  had  of  late  been 
the  terror  of  the  frontier.  Then  Ephraim  Ward  moved  to  Thorn- 
ton, and  the  two  hastily  shook  hands. 

"  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  this  fraternity  ?"  asked 
Thornton,  after  he  had  warmly  expressed  his  gratitude  to  Eph. 

"  O,  about  three  months." 

"  Then  you  understand  their  machinery  well  ?" 

"  Yes.  And  I  must  briefly  tell  you  more  of  what  I  know.  The 
league  has  existed  more  than  five  years,  but  changed  its  place  of 
operation  quite  often.  It  commenced  in  Canada,  and  afterward 
had  its  rendezvous  in  Ohio,  and  lastly  here  on  the  border.  They 
chose  this  old  fort  for  their  headquarters.  It  was  advantageous 
on  many  accounts  ;  it  commanded  the  river  and  the  prairies  for 
some  distance,  and  so  was  a  good  placo  for  their  signals,  and  bet- 
ter than  all,  was  shunned  by  the  settlers,  because  there  was  a  tra- 
dition that  it  was  haunted." 

"And  what  did  those  midnight  guns  and  the  strange  light 
signify?" 

"  If  everything  was  going  on  smoothly,  they  fired  three  minute- 
guns  and  kindled  the  beacon  ;  if  there  was  trouble,  they  fired  only 
one  gun.  This  cave  is  not  very  large,  and  so  they  only  use  it  for 
their  most  secret  purposes,  and  but  little  of  the  spoil  is  stored 
here.     Come  with  me." 

And  Thornton,  after  giving  a  few  orders,  followed  Eph  Ward. 
Eph  opened  the  door  toward  which  the  half-frantic  desperadoes 
had  rushed  when  bent  on  retreat,  and  revealed  a  long,  winding, 
subterranean  passage. 

"  That,"  he  resumed,  "leads  to  the  house  of  the  hermit  of  the 
Mississippi." 

Thornton  remembered  the  dwelling,  for  he  had  passed  it  often, 
eyeing  it  with  the  romantic  interest  which  we  always  feel  in  those 
who  live  thus  apart  from  the  world.  He  knew,  also,  that  the  her- 
mit was  seldom  seen  abroad,  save  in  the  evening,  when,  bare- 
headed, he  would  sometimes  go  out  in  search  of  insects  and  rep- 
tiles, for  they  said  he  was  a  half-crazed  naturalist.  What  could 
his  lonesome  house  have  to  do  with  the  headquarters  of  the  border 
league  ?     Ward  soon  satisfied  his  curiosity. 

"  The  pretended  hermit,"  he  said,  "  is  only  one  of  their  number, 
the  shrewdest,  too,  of  the  whole.  He's  not  older  than  Antoine 
1'Estrange,  but  he  bows  down  as  if  with  infirmity,  paints  his  face 
with  wrinkles,  wears  a  white  wig  and  heard,  and  powders  his  eye- 
brows, so  you  think  he  was  old  as  Methusaleh.  But  his  house  is 
their  real  place  of  rendezvous,  and  this  passage  leads  to  it,  as  I 
said  before.  You'll  want  to  explore  it  soon,  but  first  there's  a 
prisoner  to  liberate.  Take  the  lamp  you  see  yonder,  and  go  down 
the  passage  a  few  steps ;  you'll  find  another  little  den." 

Thornton  hastened  along  the  passage ;  the  next  moment,  tho 
light  he  boro  flashed  over  the  upturned  face  of  Giles  Lake!  The 
shock  was  mutual.  Thornton  had  missed  the  backwoodsman, 
but  supposed  he  had  gone  in  search  of  Rose  ;  and  the  young  man 
who  had  dared  love  his  daughter,  was  the  last  person  Lake  then 
and  there  expected  to  see.  For  a  time,  both  stood  looking  at  each 
other  in  mute  astonishment.  What  a  change  had  come  over  Giles 
Lake !  Our  readers  know  that  on  refusing  to  disclose  anything 
with  regard  to  the  treasure  of  which  L'Estrange  had  spoken,  he 
was  threatened  with  starvation.  After  that  he  was  kept  on  bread 
and  water  awhile,  and  then  tempted  again ;  but  he  would  not 
yield.  Thus  several  trials  to  force  him  into  submission  were 
made,  but  all  failed,  and  finally  a  fortnight  previous  to  their  be- 
trayal, they  ceased  sending  him  even  a  coarse  and  scant  supply  of 
food.  But  Eph  Ward  slipped  morsel  after  morsel  into  the  prison- 
er's hand,  and  thus  kept  him  alive.  Still,  the  darkness,  and  damp 
air,  and  hard  usage,  which  fell  to  his  lot,  did  fearful  work  upon 
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him.  lltn  flesh  wanted  ;  his  eyes  burned  with  consuming  fire  in 
their  hollow  sockets ;  the  lion  nature  was  galled,  chafed,  but  not 
subdued. 

"  Sir,"  at  length  Kaid  Thornton,  npeaking  <piukly,  but  never- 
theless  with  extreme  difficulty,  "  thin  rave,  and  the  members  of  tho 
border  league  arc  in  the  hands  of  a  largo  and  brave  hand.  Sou 
Ore  I'tee!" 

The  backwoodsman  started. 

"  Young  mttti,"  he  said,  "  liberty  is  sweet,  or  I  shouldn't  accept 
it  from  a  Thornton.     Old  breaches  are  hard  to  heal." 

"  We  will  talk  of  that  elsewhere,"  was  the  reply.  "  Hut  hero 
comes  Kph  Ward." 

w I'll  oscort  Lake  from  his  cell,"  said  Kph.  "  You're  wauled, 
Thornton.  You  sent  Kit  Bray  and  the  rest  of  the  keel-boatmen 
out  on  nn  errand  ;  they  are  just  coming  in." 

Thornton  hastened  to  the  other  side  of  the  cnve,  mid  in  a  mo- 
ment Kit  Bray  dragged  in  Basil  le  Croix.  A  keen,  significant, 
but  terrible  glance  was  exchanged  between  him  ami  the  prime 
movers  of  the  league,  ami  then  with  a  desperate  effort,  like  that  of 
a  wrecked  seaman  sinking,  sinking,  sinking  into  a  black  waste  of 
waters,  he  regained  in  some  degree  his  courage. 

"  Lo  Croix,"  exclaimed  Thornton,  laying  his  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  "you  arc  our  prisoner  I" 

"  Prisoner,  and  for  what  J" 

"As  being  a  member  of  the  border  league." 

Lc  Croix  burst  into  a  wild  laugh. 

"  By  our  lady,  this  is  absurd  indeed  !  I  gain  my  living  by  tho 
sweat  of  my  brow.  A  pretty  conspiracy  this,  young  man,  to  ruin 
tho  credit  of  a  rival !     Who,  besides  you,  dares  accuse  mc?" 

Ho  looked  round.  What  was  his  nstonishmont  to  sco  Abel 
Ward  and  the  young  rustic,  who  had  so  often  served  him ! 

"  I  'cuso  you  on't,"  said  the  old  trapper,  "  and  nt  the  trial  you'll 
find  we'll  prove  it  as  clear  as  black  and  white.  I've  had  my 
'spinous  of  yc  ever  sense  we  camped  out  here  about  a  year  ago. 
I'vo  kept  on  tho  watch  pretty  wall,  and  my  son  Eph  has  dono 
more'n  I  have." 

"As  Hep  Draw,"  resumed  Eph,  taking  up  tho  thread  of  tho 
story  at  a  look  from  his  father,  "  Lc  Croix  hired  me  to  join  in  tho 
search  for  his  missing  bride  ;  but  I  didn't  go  very  far,  as  I  will 
tell  him  openly  now,  neither  would  I  take  any  pay,  as  I  didn't 
succeed.  But  for  six  months  I  was  his  clerk,  my  very  rusticity 
being  a  recommendation,  as  he  thought  he  could  mould  me  to  his 
will.    During  that  time,  I  dived  deeply  into  his  affairs." 

"  Sacre .'"  was  the  only  response  that  broke  the  death-like  still- 
ness as  Eph  paused,  and  after  a  brief  hesitancy,  continued: 

"  I  went  with  him  to  Canada.  While  there,  I  became  satisfied 
that  Basil  lc  Croix  was  a  member  of  tho  league  ;  I  will  take  my 
oath  that  he  then  disposed  of  a  large  share  of  their  spoils." 

"And  he,"  interposed  old  Abel,  "planned  for  you  to  jine,  and 
sent  a  letter  rccommendin'  ye  to  Cap'n  TEstrange." 

Again  there  was  a  breathless  hush,  but  this  was  ere  long  broken. 

"  Here  is  another  to  accuse  you ;"  and  the  tall  form  of  the  back- 
woodsman loomed  majestically  before  the  assemblage.  "  Basil  lc 
Croix,  I  understood  you  some  time  ago,  but  not  till  I  was  a  pris- 
oner in  this  cave,  or  I  never  should  have  thought  of  you  as  a  son- 
in-law.  Time  and  again  I  have  overheard  you  here,  and  through 
an  opening  I  made  in  the  wall,  seen  you  hand  and  glove  with 
these  desperadoes.  I  know,  too,  there  was  trouble  in  the  camp 
the  night  Rose  ran  away,  and  you  were  called  off  suddenly,  or 
you  would  not  have  lost  her.  I  have  heard  you  swear  enough 
about  it,  heaven  knows." 

"A  few  more  revelations,"  cried  Eph,  with  a  laugh.  "  I  had  a 
hand  in  the  priest's  being  belated,  but  sent  back  his  horse  to  him 
after  he  got  home.  Sometimes,  too,  though  it  was  rather  incon- 
venient, I've  worn  a  gray  lambskin  cloak  and  hood,  and  tried  to 
act  out  the  woman.  I  got  tired  of  that  toggery  pretty  quick  the 
night  I  undertook  to  guide  you  to  the  place  where  your  stolen 
goods  had  been  buried,  Captain  Thornton,  and  disappearing  within 
a  friend's  hut,  threw  it  off,  and  came  out  more  liko  myself.  But 
afterward  I  wore  it  more  gracefully,  for  Rose  till  this  day  thinks 
it  was  a  woman  wdio  helped  her  away.  But  enough  of  this.  I 
am  certain,  too,  that  the  chief  object  Basil  le  Croix  had  in  his 
pursuit  of  Rose  Lake  was,  through  her  instrumentality,  or  by 
means  of  his  own  subtle  power  over  Lake,  to  get  possession  of  a 
treasure  which  had  been  entrusted  to  her  father." 

Lc  Croix  glared  fiercely  on  the  speaker,  but  it  did  not  intimi- 
date him. 

"  The  spell  is  broken,"  said  a  voice,  soft  and  sweet,  but  with  a 
vein  of  sadness  trembling  up  through  its  rich  music.  "  I  am  no 
longer  a  dupe,  a  slave.  At  the  trial  which  will  soon  come,  Basil 
le  Croix,  I  shall  stand  ready  to  confirm  all  these  charges;"  and 
pale,  but  very  calm,  Hortensc  glided  into  the  circle. 

This  was  tho  acme  of  the  guilty  merchant's  torture,  and  with 
one  wild  howl  of  rage  and  despair,  he  fell  upon  the  floor  in  strong 
convulsions.  He  was  cared  for  at  Thornton's  request,  and  then 
stationing  a  guard  within  the  cave,  he  and  the  rest  of  his  party 
began  to  file  along  the  subterraneous  passage  that  led  to  the  home 
of  the  hermit  of  the  Mississippi.  The  rude  shutters  were  closed 
and  fastened  with  iron  bolts,  the  door  double-locked;  but  giving 
the  password,  Eph  wits  admitted,  and  then  the  others  swarmed  in. 
Cases  of  dried  insects,  and  stuffed  birds,  and  serpents,  and  ani- 
mals, were  ranged  along  the  walls  ;  and  by  a  quaint  little  lamp  an 
apparently  old  man  sat,  busily  examining  a  curious  butterfly. 
This  was  Math  Nichols.  As  the  men  surrounded  him,  he  set  up 
a  long,  loud  whistle,  but  to  no  purpose ;  the  game  he  and  his  com- 
rades had  played  so  skilfully  was  lost;  the  hidden  treasures  were 
found,  "the  lion  bearded  in  his  den." 

When  midnight  came,  no  light  blazed  from  the  old  fort,  no  boom 
of  small  cannon  in  the  cave  beneath  went  echoing  over  rock,  and 
river,  and  prairie. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

ThrOUgb  tlu  ulia'lowjr  pft"t, 

Mkn  a  tomb-Marcher,  memory  n»o, 
Lifting  each  shroud  that  Umo  umlaut 

OVr  l.iirli "i  li>j|H'M.— Mooitl. 

Giles  Lake  stood  in  bis  cabin  on  tho  border.  For  a  week,  bo 
lind  i')i  tho  blessed  consciousness  of  freedom,  breathing  the  fresh 
air,  walking  fortb  untrammelled  bj  tho  feat  i  which  bad  opprt  i  d 
him,  and  tying  down  to  sloop  at  night  as  he  bod  QOl  I  top!  bi  (ON 
for  months.      Aunt  Mary  and    the    chore  boy,  who  had    been   tdi<l- 

tcred  by  the  hospitable  roof  of  Kph  Ward,  had  come  bock  ;  but 

Hoso  fltill  kept  aloof  from  her  home  on  the  frontier.      Jhr  ab  once 

was  a  shadow  iii  the  midst  of  the  sunlight  breaking  our  i. 
path  ;  ho  longed  to  know  her  fate,  and  yet  he  was  too  proud  to 
ask  Clifford  Thornton,  or  any  of  bis  set.    lint  now  bo  hold  En  bin 
hand  a  imte  which  had  been  thrust  under  the  door  secretly.    It 
bore  no  signature,  hut  ran  thus; 

"Giles  Lake,  your  daughter,  though  she  once  loved  Clifford 

Thornton,  is  now   keenly  anxious   to   escape  from  him.      She  lias 

once  fled  from  tho  place  where  he  left  her  j  but  ho  ba    recaptured 

her,  and  carried  her  off  to   a   pioneer's  hut  half  a  day's  ride  from 
here.    If  yon  have  a  father's  heart,  you  will  By  iii  her  relief.   Cross 

the  Vfllley  ;  strike  into  the  Illinois  prairies,  and   follow  on  till   you 

come  to  a  forest  called  Freeman's  Woods.    On  the  edge  of  this, 
you  will  find  a  clearing  and  a  hut;  she  is  there." 

Lake's  eyes  flashed  as  he  read.  "  Umph  1"  he  said,  "  they  are 
all  trying  to  make  me  believe  that  young  upsiari  i  something 
wonderful ;  but  I  felt  afraid  of  the  Thornton  blood.  I'll  outwit 
him  now,  however." 

Five  minutes  later,  he  was  off  on  the  pursuit.  It  was  high  noon 
when  he  reached  Freeman's  Woods,  and  rushed  into  the  hovel 
pointed  out  in  the  mysterious  note.  A  party  of  wood-choppers 
sat  eating  their  dinner,  but  it  took  them  some  time  to  satisfy  him 
that  ho  had  been  misled,  and  that  reference  had  probably  been 
made  to  another  cabin,  the  smoke  of  whose  chimney  could  be  seen 
curling  up  at  a  little  distance.  Chagrined  and  angry,  Lake  sped 
away,  and  dismounting  at  the  door,  moved  up  to  an  elderly  man 
who  stood  on  the  threshold,  and  cried,  imperiously ; 

"  Sir,  I  have  come  for  my  daughter  1" 

"  Your  daughter  1  There  is  no  such  person  here — only  my  own 
family." 

"  By  the  powers,  this  is  cool  1  I  command  you  to  deliver  her 
to  me.  If  you  don't,  sir,  you  and  I  shall  have  a  reckoning !" 
And  he  threw  himself  into  the  most  threatening  attitudo  ho  could 
assume. 

There  was  a  slight  scream,  a  bound,  and  then  a  female  voice 
said  :  "  Giles  Lake  1" 

"Ruth  !"  was  the  only  word  that  dropped  from  the  backwoods- 
man's lips.  His  uplifted  hand  fell  nerveless  at  his  side  ;  his  lips 
quivered  ;  every  muscle  of  his  face  grew  tremulous.  And  yet  it 
was  but  a  woman,  over  whose  head  thirty-five  summers  might 
have  passed — a  woman  slender  in  form,  graceful  in  motion,  with 
eyes  like  the  evening  star,  a  fall  of  golden  hair,  and  a  small, 
delicately-chiseled,  mobile  mouth. 

Her  agitation  was  scarcely  less  than  his  own,  but  she  found 
strength  to  articulate :  "  She  is  not  here,  Giles." 

Lake  tried  to  speak,  but  in  vain,  and  with  a  stiff  bow  he  climbed 
in  the  saddle.  He  rode  on  all  the  afternoon,  the  horse  taking  his 
own  course,  for  the  reins  lay  loosely  on  his  neck.  Tho  backwoods- 
man was  lost  in  thought.  The  sunset  light  fell  in  slanting  lines 
through  the  narrow  window  of  the  pioneer's  cabin,  and  shed  a 
glorious  baptism  over  the  drooping  head  of  Ruth  Morse,  as  she 
sat  absorbed  in  a  painful  reverie.  A  tall,  stalwart  figure  crept  in, 
and  stood  beside  her. 

"  Ruth,"  said  Giles  Lake,  hoarsely,  "  I  could  not  go  on  ;  I  have 
been  driven  back.  I  must  see  you,  must  speak  to  you,  come  what 
will !" 

"Speak  on,  Giles,"  murmured  the  woman.  "Perhaps  if  you 
had  spoken  years  before,  instead  of  maintaining  sucty  a  stubborn 
silence,  we  both  might  have  been  spared  a  world  of  suffering." 

The  backwoodsman  gave  a  sudden  start. 

"  Both  ?  Then  you  have  suffered  V  And  his  brow  corrugated. 
"I  must  say  that  I  cannot  regret  it, — you  were  so  false  to  me — 
you,  whom  I  believed  so  pure,  so  true,  so  angelic;  yes,  for,  Ruth 
Morse,  von  once  seemed  to  me  more  like  an  angel  than  a  woman. 
It  was  terrible  to  find  falsehood  in  you — terrible  I"  And  every 
nerve  of  that  athletic  frame  thrilled  painfully. 

"Giles,"  resumed  the  woman,  "you've  been  living  under  a 
mistake.  I  never  was  false  to  you,  even  in  thought.  God  is  my 
witness  ;  I  never  loved  but  you." 

"  Then  you  perjured  yourself  when  you  married  Colonel 
Thornton." 

"  I  never  have  been  married,"  was  the  firm  reply;  '' I  am  still 
Ruth  Morse,  an  old  maid." 

A  sudden  light  flashed  into  Giles  Lake's  eyes ;  the  massive 
brow  uuknit.  He  sank  to  his  knees  beside  Ruth,  and  took  one  of 
the  small  hands  she  had  nervously  locked  together. 

"Mystery  on  mystery!  Ruth,  explain.  Can  it  be  that  I  have 
so  long  been  thus  deluded?" 

Gently,  and  yet  with  a  wild  tremor  in  her  frame,  Ruth  Morse 
began  her  story.  But  over  that  scene  of  reconciliation  wc  will 
draw  a  veil.  Into  the  holy  of  holies,  at  whose  altars  love  minis- 
ters, wc  will  not  intrude  ;  but  our  readers  shall  have  a  glimpse  of 
Giles  Lake's  past  life.  Years  before,  when  he  was  a  prosperous 
young  New  England  merchant,  he  met  and  loved  Ruth  Morse,  tho 
village  beauty,  but  too  retiring  to  be  a  belle.  Still,  she  had  many 
suitors,  but  out  of  them  all,  Lake  was  the  only  oue  who  stirred 
the  deep  fount  of  affection,  lying  clear  and  untroubled  in  her  young 
heart.  Lake  was  fine-looking,  high-spirited  and  generous,  but 
quick-tempered  and  with  an  almost  morbid  sensitiveness.  And 
yet  the  very  incongruities  of  his  character  irresistibly  fascinated 


Ruth.     Everything  was  in  readiness  for  their  marriage,  even  tho 
bridal  robes  finished  and  the  future  home  prepared,  when  1 

was  Summoned  to  a  neighboring  State  by  the  death  of  hi-  widowed 

mother.    During  bis  absence,  but  one  letter  from  Buth  reached 

him,  and   that   loomed   exceedingly  cool.    Yet  he  wrote  to  bar 

tedly,  and   grew  nnxiou* — nay,  even   distrustful,  when  DO 

■     '.Uli'. 

He  was  on  the  eve  of  starring  to  return,  when  he  received  an 
anonymous  letter,  stating  that  while  he  had  Wen  absent,  « 
Thornton,  a  young  widower  of  wealth  and  position,  had  been 
spending  several  weeks  with  the  Horses,  and*  was  soon  to  mam' 
Ruth,  -he  having  been  dsazled  by  the  brilliant  officer.  He  hurried 
to  EvansclifT,  and  reached  the  village  in  the  evening.  Flinging 
himself  from  nil  hone  in  a  fever  of  rage  and  jealousy,  he  bast 
into  the  garden,  thinking  that  be  would  steal  unobserved  through 
it*  path  to  the  hoUM.  In  a  moment  more  he  saw  Colonel  Thorn- 
ton arm  in  arm  with  Ruth,  and  both  apparently  absorbed  in  esssn 
other.  He  waited  no  longer,  bnl  with  die  rashness  of  his  nature, 
rushed  from  the  garden. 

That  night  he  made  a  few  hasty  preparations  to  leave  the  coun- 
try, commissioned  a  friend  to  dispose  of  hi*  little  property,  and 
ear-.'  lor  Mary  Lake's  comfort.  The  next  morning  he  sailed  for 
India.  He  followed  the  sea  five  or  six  years,  (luring  which  lime 
none  of  hi-  old  friends  knew  where  ho  was;  but  then  growing 
tired  of  a  sailor's  life,  emigrated  to  the  We-t,  built  him  a  hut,  and 
sent  for  Mary.  He  had  never  seen  Bath  since  the  first  near  of 
their  estrangement  ;  but  in  an  old  paper  which  the  captain  had 
obtained  with  a  large  file  from  a  vessel  they  had  met  and  spoken, 
he  saw  the  marriage  of  Colonel  Clifford  Thornton  and  Miss  B. 
Morse.  Afterward,  he  heard  casually  from  a  Xcw  England  trar- 
eller  who  stopped  at  his  cabin,  that  Thornton  had  lost  his  proper- 
ty, and  then  lost  all  clue  to  bis  early  lore. 

To  his  utter  surprise,  he  now  learned  from  Ruth  that  they  had 
been  separated  by  the  machinations  of  her  father's  book-keeper, 
who  had  boarded  in  their  family  and  cued  in  vain  for  her  hand.  As 
he  had  afterward  confessed,  he  forged  that  cool  letter  which  pur- 
ported to  have  come  from  her,  intercepted  the  others  on  both  side?, 
and  sent  Lake  the  anonymous  note  which  had  caused  so  much 
trouble.  Colonel  Thornton  was  indeed  a  visitor  at  their  house, 
but  it  was  her  twin  sister,  Rachel,  that  he  was  wooing,  not  herself; 
and  on  the  memorable  evening  when  Lake  saw  Ruth  walking  with 
the  gallant  officer,  he  was  telling  her  that  Rachel  had  just  prom- 
ised to  be  his  wife. 

"And  your  wife,  Giles?"  queried  Ruth,  not  without  a  secret 
pang,  when  Lake  had  declared  his  belief  in  her  revelation,  his 
deep  regret  for  the  past. 

"  I  have  never  had  any.  Ruth,  my  love  for  you  was  the  one 
great  passion  of  my  life." 

"  But  you  spoke  of  a  daughter  when  you  first  came  to  the 
door." 

"Yes,"  interposed  Lake;  "I  did.  Rose  is  my  adopted  child. 
"While  I  was  at  sea,  we  had  for  a  passenger,  during  a  long  voyage, 
a  man  broken  down  in  health  and  spirits,  who  had  been  recom- 
mended to  try  this  as  a  last  remedy.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  for 
I  was  anything  but  agreeablo  in  those  days,  he  took  a  fancy  to  me. 
When  he  was  dying,  he  called  me  to  his  hammock,  and  gave  me 
the  main  points  of  his  history.  His  wife  was  dead,  and  his  little 
girl,  Rose,  in  the  care  of  a  sour  old  maid,  her  only  remaining  rela- 
tive. This  child  he  wished  me  to  take  care  of,  if  her  miseriyaunt 
should  grow  more  and  more  weary  of  the  burden.  When  I  got 
into  port,  I  went  to  the  place  designated ;  the  woman  was  then  on 
her  death-bed,  and  I  at  once  took  the  little  girl  for  my  own." 
And  he  went  rapidly  on  to  tell  Ruth  of  the  events  in  Rose  Lake's 
life,  with,  which  our  readers  are  already  familiar,  making  no  reser- 
vation of  his  own  tyranny. 

"And  now,  Ruth,"  he  added,  "you  see  I  am  no  longer  the  Giles 
Lake  you  loved.  That  disappointment  embittered  my  whole 
nature.  I  have  grown  suspicious,  exacting,  sullen,  reckless.  If 
I  were  worthy,  I  would  ask  you  to  forgive  and  forget.  Shall  I — 
dare  I  ask  it  1  Can  you  humanize  me,  so  that  sometime  you  will 
not  be  afraid  to  risk  your  happiness  in  my  keeping  ?  Can  the 
'  lion  change  his  skin,  the  leopard  his  spots  V  " 

"  Giles,  with  God  all  things  are  possible.  There  is  etill  much 
that  is  good  and  noble  in  your  heart.  I  love  you;  if  that  assurance 
is  worth  anything,  you  can  hope.  I  shoidd  not  fear  to  stand  at  the 
altar  with  you  to-day,  for  it  is  the  faith  of  my  soul  that  henceforth 
you  will  be  a  wiser  and  a  better  man." 

"  My  own  true  Ruth  !"  and  Giles  Lake  spoke  with  deep  feeling  ; 
"  I  will  not  take  advantage  of  your  generosity ;  I  don't  deserve  it. 
I  will  myself  fix  a*  year's  probation  ;  but  I  will  see  yon  often,  and 
you  shall  judge  how  the  work  of  reform  goes  on." 

Then  solemnly,  but  with  a  sweet  peace  all  unlike  the  turbulence 
and  unrest  of  the  past,  Giles  Lake  again  breathed  his  betrothal  vows. 


Time  went  on,  and  the  members  of  the  border  league  were 
Iraught  to  trial.  The  notoriety  which  the  band  had  gained  drew 
together  a  vast  crowd.  The  prominent  witnesses  were  old  Abel 
Ward,  his  son  Eph,  Giles  Lake,  several  Canadian  merchants,  and 
poor  Hortensc.  Basil  le  Croix  managed  to  preserve  his  assumed 
composure,  till  this  woman,  with  her  Creole  blood  burning  in  her 
large  wistful  eyes  and  through  her  haggard  check,  mounted  the 
stand. 

"What  name?"  asked  the  clerk,  as  he  rose  to  administer  the 
oath. 

The  fur-merchant  leaned  eagerly  forward,  pale,  mnte,  attcnt. 

"Hortensc  le  Croix,"  was  the  reply. 

A  half-smothered  groan  broke  from  the  merchant,  and  bowing 
his  head  on  the  railing  of  the  prisoner's  box,  he  listened  to  her 
testimonv.  .From  this  it  appeared  that  she  was  the  deserted  wife 
of  Le  Croix,  and  as  such  before  their  separation,  became  aware  of 
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his  socret  connection  with  the 
border  league.  It  was  Eph  Ward 
who  broke  up  tho  sweet  delusion 
in  which  she  hud  been  living  nt 
the  Convent  of  St.  Mary's,  with 
the  tidings  that  Lo  Croix  was 
making  preparations  for  an  im- 
mediate marriage  with  Hose 
Lake.  With  his  aid  she  escaped 
from  the  convent,  surprised  Lc 
Croix  at  the  cabin,  and  wander- 
ing; away,  half-wild  with  anguish, 
was  met  hy  Eph,  and  taken  to 
his  home,  where  she  had  been 
ever  since. 

Tho  evidence  against  the 
league  was  so  conclusive  that 
the  jury  brought  in  a  unani- 
mous verdict  of  "  Guilty !"  and 
the  members  were  sentenced  to 
t^n  years'  imprisonment,  one  ot 
which  was  to  be  spent  in  solitary 
confinement,  and  the  rest  in  hard 
labor.  The  bold,  free  life  of  which 
they  had  boasted  was' at  an  end 
for  a  time,  at  least. 

Two  or  three  months  after 
the  trial,  as  Giles  Lake  was  on 
his  way  to  the  home  of  Ruth,  a 
female  figure -rose  from  a  clump 
of  furze  bushes  on  the  now  deso- 
late prairie. 

"  Margery !"  he  cried,  drawing 
rein. 

The  woman  looked  up  with  a 
face  that  startled  him ;  it  had 
always  been  repulsive,  but  then, 
with  "its  bones  pressing  sharply 
through  the  parchment  skin,  its 
white  lips,  its  strange  eyes,  so 
fiery  and  yet  with  such  solemn 
shadows,  it  was  absolutely  fright- 
ful. She  held  up  one  hand ;  it 
was  wasted  tdl  it  seemed  spectral. 

"My  flesh  is  gone  like  the 
dew/' she  muttered ;  "I'm  dying, 
Giles  Lake.  It's  a  solemn  thing 
to  die,  a  solemn  thing  to  live ;  I 
realize  it  now.  I  never  dreamed 
that  I  should  confess  to  you,  but 
I  must.  I'm  wild  with  remorse; 
it  is  killing  me.  The  love  of 
gold  has  been  my  bane ;  I  sold 
myself  and  my  son  for  it.  I  cairie 
to  your  house  a  wanderer,  and 
asked  for  work.  You  took  me  in, 
and  made  me  your  house-keeper 


Yon  called  me  Marger}-,  and 


didn't  urge  me  to  give  another  name,  when  I  declined.  I  am 
Marguerite  TEstrange,  the  mother  of  Antoine,  the  leader  of  the 
border  league.  Poor  boy,  if  he'd  had  a  better  mother,  be  might 
not  have  been  a  felon  now !"  She  paused,  wiped  the  great  drops 
of  perspiration  from  her  clammy  brow,  and  stood  panting  for 
breath.  "  You  know  now,"  she  continued,  "  that  there  was  a  plot 
to  get  you  and  your  adopted  daughter  into  their  hands.  I  came 
to  you  to  carry  on  the  project  more  successfully.  I  tormented 
Rose;  eagerly  I  joined  in  the  pursuit  for  her  when  sire  fled. 
Dressed  and  masked  to  represent  ancgress,  I  followed  her  through 
the  streets  of  New  Orleans  to  her  retreat,  and  formed  a  stratagem 
with  Lc  Croix  and  my  daughter  to  carry  her  off.  When  I  came 
back  lo  this  neighborhood  secretly,  I  resolved  to  possess  myself  of 
that  treasure  at  any  rate.  I  sent  you  a  false  note  about  your 
daughter,  begging  you  to  eome  to  her  relief  at  Freeman's  Woods." 
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"  5*0!/  did  this,  Margery?"  cried  Lake.  "It  brought  me  to  a 
pleasant  meeting  ;  but  your  motive  was  bad." 

"Yes.  With  my  ill-gotten  gold  I  had  bribed  my  nephew,  as 
desperate  a  man  as  Antoine,  and  a  giant  in  strength,  to  waylay 
you,  and  wring  from  you  the  knowledge  which  I  longed  to  gain — 
"the  place  where  you  had  secreted  your  treasure.  But  in  trying  to 
ford  the  river  the  night  before,  on  our  way,  we  got  beyond  our 
depth,  my  nephew  was  drowned,  and  I  so  chilled  and  cramped 
ere  I  reached  the  shore,  that  it  was  hours  before  I  could  resume 
the  journey.     You  and  I  shall  not  meet  again.     Farewell !" 

The  next  moment  she  was  gone,  and  the  day  afterward,  Giles 
Lake  saw  the  neighbors  carrying  a  bier  to  a  grave  they  had  hastily 
scooped.  As  they  set  down  their  burden,  he  glanced  into  the 
coffin  ;  the  face  of  the  dead  was  Margery's  ! 


The  stately  home  of  Katherine  Ambrose  was  all  astir  with  fes- 


tal excitement.  Light  streamed 
from  the  tall  windows ;  the  spa- 
cious rooms  wore  a  holiday  as- 
pect ;  slaves  came  and  went  in 
gala  attire ;  carriages  swept  up 
the  avenue  and  deposited  their 
burden  of  the  young,  the  gay, 
and  the  gallant,  at  the  great 
hall-door.  There  was  a  rustling 
of  silken  robes,  a  pleasant  hum 
of  voices,  and  occasionally  a 
peal  of  laughter  ringing  sweetly 
out  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult. 

In  one  large  chamber,  two 
girls  were  going  through  the 
long  and  elaborate  process  of  a 
bridal  toilet;  they  were  Kate 
Ambrose  and  Rose  Lake.  Rose- 
smilcd,  as  Aunt  Mary,  who 
stood  near,  reminded  her  cf 
another  night,  when  the  cabin 
on  the  border  was  decorated  for 
a  wedding,  from  which  her  whole 
heart  revolted.  What  a  contrast 
was  this  evening  to  that !  Now 
her  father,  who  had  grown  kind 
and  tender,  and  humbled  himself 
into  the  dust  before  her  on  ac- 
count of  his  past  tyranny,  had 
given  a  full  and  free  consent  to 
her  marriage  with  Thornton, 
and  no  fear  of  Le  Croix  hanntcd 
her. 

At  length  the  business  of  the 
toilet  was  completed ;  dressed 
with  equal  splendor,  the  two 
brides  stood  for  a  moment  side 
by  side  before  the  great  cheval 
glass.  Then  the  rest  of  the  par- 
ty came  sweeping  in,  and  they 
descended  to  the  drawing-room. 
The  solemn  service  began  and 
ended ;  Clifford  Thornton  and 
Rose  Lake  had  spoken  the  vows 
which  would  bind  them  to  each 
other  as  long  as  life  should  last, 
and  the  fair  belle  of  Mississippi 
started  in  surprise,  as  the  rector 
gave  her  a  new  name — Mrs. 
Somers. 

What  shall  I  say  more  of  the 
wedding  %  Among  the  throng  of 
gnests  might  be  seen  Giles  Lake 
and  his  fair  wife,  Rnth;  Eph 
Ward  with  his  blooming  wife 
and  his  gray-haired  father ;  Kit 
Bray  with  his  bride  that  was  to  be ;  Widow  Green,  Hortcnse,  and 
last,  but  by  no  means  the  least  honored,  Mike  Shaw,  the  faithful 
chore-boy.  There  was  merry  chat  over  the  bride-cake,  music  and 
dancing,  and  at  last  the  guests  dispersed,  and  the  great  house 
grew  silent.  Then  for  the  first  time  Rose  knew  the  secret  of  her 
birth. 

"And,"  continued  the  backwoodsman,  "  I  have  another  piece 
of  information  to  give.  Katharine  Ambrose  proposed  to  dowry 
your  bride,  Captain  Thornton,  but  I  objected.  I  said  I  would  tell 
my  reasons  for  so  doing  at  the  wedding.  The  odd,  old  aunt  with 
whom  you  lived  before  I  took  yon,  Rose,  in  her  last  hours,  gave 
me  a  small  antique  escritoire,  muttering,  'All  I  have  of  any  valno 
is  in  that.  I've  taken  a  liking  to  the  girl,  and  want  her  to  have  it. 
But  Rose  Gray  mustn't  be  brought  up  with  any  fine  notions ;  it 
spoiled  her  mother. 

[concluded  on  fage  106.] 
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MOlh\TAIN  SCENERY— THE  PYRENEES. 

Hitherto,  in  our  illustrations  of  mountain  scenery,  we  have  given 
but  a  single  sketch  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  then  these  mountains  were 
incidentally  introduced  into  the  landscape,  the  principal  feature  of 
which  was  a  representation  of  one  of  the  Napoleon  Refuges,  which 
the  present  emperor  of  France  has  established  for  the  relief  of 
travellers  during  the  inclement  winter  reason.  But  on  pages  100 
and  101  of  the  present  number,  we  present  a  series  of  arti-tic 
views,  the  whole  serving  to  convey  a  correct  impression  of  the 
picturesque  character  of  the  eternal  harriers  between  France  and 
Spain.  The  Pyrenees  extend  almost  iu  a  straight  line  from  St. 
Sebastian,  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  to  Port  Vendres,  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, a  distance  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  This 
principal  chain  gives  birth  to  various  inferior  ridges.  On  the 
Spanish  side  these  mountains  descend  very  abruptly,  presenting 
in  many  places  perpendicular  precipices,  yawning  chasms,  and 


fierce  roaring  toi  rcnl  I  \n 
the  French  tide  they  sab- 
Bide  into  the  level  country 

in  long  sweeps.  hike  tin- 
Alps,  they  present  a  great 

variety  of1  climate  and  pro- 
ductions, and  the  traveller, 

U  in  Switzerland,  i«  fiur- 
prised  and  startled  by  die 

rapid  changes  and    trun  ,i- 

tions  he  behold-,  within  a 
cire ii m scribed  space.  Fre- 
quently,   after   a  toilsome 

passage  among  sterile 
rocks,  he  come**  suddenly 
upon  Home  green  OS 
some  charming  valley, 
untiling  in  its  cui'iabl 
beauty,  like  an  enchanted 
gem,  to  which  the  sur- 
rounding peaks  pec-ni  the 
guardian  and  protecting 
giants.  Such  s  scone  is 
depicted  in  the  second  on- 
graving'of  the  series,  where 
a  pleasant  valley  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  a  fashionable 
Hummer  resort  is  selected 
as  the  theatre  for  athletic 
sports,  got  up  by  the  coun- 
try people  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  visitors.  A 
vast  eoneoiir-e  surrounds 

the  little  amphitheatre.  Be- 
tween the  two  tri-colorcd 

banners  stand  the  three 
judges  o(  the  foot-race 
which  is  going  on-  Fur- 
ther to  the  right  rises  a  mat 
cfe  racuf/ne,  a  greased  pole, 
near  the  top  ot  which  are 
hung  prizes  for  the  adven- 
turous climber,  watches, 
breastpins,  and  other  trin- 
kets. The  last  engraving 
of  the  series  depicts  the 
Lac  dc  Gaubc,  a  sheet  ot 
water  frowned  down  upon 
by  swelling  mountains 
whose  serrated  peaks  make 
a  bold,  irregular  outline  on 
the  sky.  The  "Spanish 
bridge"  crosses  a  singu- 
larly wild  ravine  in  which 
the  rocks  are  heaped  to- 
gether in  every  picturesque 
The  cascades  of  Cerizet  and  Bonces,  also  de- 
picted in  our  engravings,  though  not  remarkable  for  their  volume 
of  water,  are  striking  for  the  wild  character  of  the  scenery  through 
which  they  tear  their  way  in  their  furious  descent.  The  broken 
rocks  among  which  they  have  worn  their  eternal  channels,  are 
graced  by  pines  and  firs  that  have  defied  the  storms  of  ages.  But 
the  axe  is  less  kind  to  these  productions  of  the  soil,  and  great 
quantities  of  timber  arc  hewn  among  these  mountains.  Their 
mineral  productions  are  iron,  copper,  zinc,  cobalt,  and  the  precious 
metals.  Some  of  the  summits  attain  an  imposing  altitude  ;  thus, 
Maladetta  is  10,722  feet  high,  Mont  Perdu  10,578,  and  Vignemale 
10,-332.  On  the  Spanish  side,  the  Mousset  is  8461  feet  high.  The 
jagged  peaks  of  Monserrat  are  crowned  by  a  monastery  and  hv 
various  hermitages.  There  arc  several  carriage  roads  and  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  roads  for  foot-passengers  over  the  Pyrenees, 
from  one  country  to  the  other.     The  most  frequented  carriage 


variety  of  form. 
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roads  are  from  Junquiera  to  Perpignan,  on  the  east ;  from  St.  Se- 
bastian to  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  on  the  west ;  and  from  Pamplona  to 
St.  Jean  de  Pied  du  Port,  at  som?  distance  inland.  The  passes 
in  the  interior  arc  over  very  high  ground,  that  at  Pineda  l»eing 
8248  feet  above  the  sea.  Foreign  tourists  and  artists  neglect  the 
Pyrenees,  though  they  abound  in  object?  and  scenes  of  inte 
the  superior  attractions  of  the  Alps  proving  too  powerful.  Yet 
the  sketches  we  publish  show  how  well  the  lover  of  nature  is  re- 
paid for  toiling  through  their  grand  and  picturesque  passes.  Even 
French  artists  have  generally  neglected  their  own  mountains,  and 
in  the  French  galleries,  Alpine  scenes  far  outnumber  subjects 
selected  from  the  Pyrenees.  Several  elaborate  works,  however, 
have  been  issued  from  the  French  press,  treating  of  these  moun- 
tains, both  in  their  scientific  and  picturesque  aspects  They  were 
formerly  infested  by  robbers  and  smugglers,  but  the  former  hare 
been  suppressed  by  the  rigid  activity  of  the  legal  authorities. 
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[Written  for  Billion's  Pictorial.] 
THE   DYING   CHRISTIAN. 

BT  X.  D    ANDBItSON.  M.   D. 

We  stood  bosido  the  Christian  while  on  his  dying  bed, 

And  numbered  each  succeeding  pulse  till  every  throb  bad  fled; 

Wo  viewed  the  visions  of  tho  soul  portrayed  in  every  grace, 

As  shown  so  gently  by  each  smile  that  overspread  tho  face. 

The  eyes,  the  windows  of  the  soul,  how  calm  and  bow  serene : 

No  ghastly  glaro,  no  tortured  form,  but  gentle  in  their  mien  ; 

The  smiles  of  resignation  bright  o'er  all  the  features  spread, 

And  rays  of  hope,  the  Christian's  meed,  dispelled  the  power  of  dread. 

Tho  rosy  cheeks,  which  once  in  health,  in  youthful  beauty  glowed, 

With  animation,  hope  and  love  so  bountifully  stored, 

Aro  now  bereft  of  youth  and  bloom,  disease  bus  filled  their  place, 

As  cold  the  dews  of  death  we  see  that  rest  upon  the  face. 

Those  eyes,  which  once  spake  more  than  love  to  kindred  spirits  here, 

Now  bear  the  mark  of  fell  disease — once  fountain  of  the  tear ; 

And,  as  in  sorrow  and  in  grief,  wo  press  the  parting  hand, 

!Tis  but  a  brief  aud  sad  adieu,  to  meet  in  brighter  land. 

There  was  implanted  in  that  face,  and  in  those  features  kind. 
The  emblem  of  a  Christian's  soul,  so  placid,  so  divine; 
IIopo  gently  calmed  the  spirit's  frame; — her  rays  in  splendor  shone, 
And.  blending  with  the  parting  soul,  each  up  to  beaveu  was  borne. 
Thus  sped  the  Christian's  soul  to  rest — back  to  its  giver,  God, 
To  dwell  in  an  eternal  state,  close  by  its  Saviour  moored; 
Wo  grieved  to  see  the  coble  go — to  part,  the  heart  is  riven, 
Yet  separation  here  is  short,  to  re-unite  in  heaven. 

'Tis  in  the  Christian's  death  wc  see  that  bright  example  shown 

By  Him  who  was  the  archetype,  God's  pure  and  only  Son; 

'Tis  from  the  dying  couch  of  such  that  bright  examples  flow, 

And  radiate  in  lasting  beams  to  erring  man  below. 

'Tis  hero  we  gain  a  glimpse  of  heaven  shown  through  an  earthy  form, 

Which  teach  such  ways  to  truth  and  love  as  all  the  good  adorn  ; 

Thus  may  our  end  be  like  to  his,  as  gentle  and  as  blest, 

That  when  we  shift  '*  this  mortal  coil,"  like  bis  our  souls  shall  rest. 

Disease  may  baffle  earthly  skill,  this  noble  form  decay, 

The  parting  hand  grow  cold  in  death,  the  body  cease  its  sway; 

But  hope's  bright  rays  illume  the  paths  marked  out  by  death  and  gloom, 

The  body  only  here  can  perish  in  the  silent  tomb  : 

For  tl  if  we  die,  we  live  again  " — this  is  the  Christian's  boon, 

For  after  all  has  failed  on  earth,  then  heaven's  blessings  come; 

Freed  from  the  ceaseless  care3  of  life  in  an  eternal  rest, 

Clothed  in  the  image  of  its  God,  the  soul  is  ever  blest. 

The  doubting  skeptic  once  should  view  the  dying  Christian's  worth, 
And  what  his  false  philosophy  detracts  from  gentleness  and  truth ; 
For  when  he  views  the  Christian's  soul  in  gentle  welcomes  breathe 
A  fond  and  kind  adieu  to  earth,  to  welcome  "  thee,  0,  Death !" 
He  fain  would  die  tho  Christian's  death,  his  last  end  be  like  his, 
To  pass  so  placidly  from  earth  to  an  eternal  bliss. 
As  all  will  shift  this  "  mortal  coil,"  all  be  death's  final  guest, 
Our  wish  and  aspirations  are — to  die  the  Christian's  death  1 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  MOORISH  EXPULSION. 

ET   FRANCIS   W.    ETJTMANN. 

The  Moors  had  sunk  from  that  first  decay  of  glory  when  all 
seems  fair  sailing  and  no  one  dreams  with  what  accelerating  speed 
they  are  drifting  to  the  very  brink  of  the  fearful  cataract.  Gov- 
ernment, gradually  slipping  from  their  hands,  had  entirely  desert- 
ed them,  and  the  Christians  having  obtained  through  their  favor 
firm  foothold  in  their  native  land  once  more,  were  driving  all  be- 
fore them ;  thus  the  disgrace  of  Moorish  extraction  had  become 
of  the  darkest  dye,  and  a  small,  persecuted  remnant  in  the  king- 
dom of  their  ancient  splendor,  they  lived  in  an  obscurity  equal 
to  that  of  the  Jews.  Nevertheless,  it  is  true,  we  are  hardly  able 
to  enumerate  the  advantages  we  have  derived  from  this  wild  peo- 
ple. "While  Europe  was  sunk  in  barbarism,  they,  roaming  from 
the  cradle  of  learning,  themselves  imbued  with  rationalistic  know- 
ledge, founded  empires,  diffused  arts  and  sciences,  cultivated  poe- 
try and  music,  and  established  an  architectural  reform,  the  spirit 
of  which  is  still  visible  in  most  of  the  great  constructions  on  the 
continent.  Liberal  to  an  extent  undreamed  of  by  other  nations,. 
Christian  monarchs  courted  their  alliance,  and  powerful  beyond 
other  realms,  they  afforded  protection  to  those  scholastic  minds 
who  gave  us  the  rudiments  of  all  mathematical  and  astronomical 
knowledge.  The  deep  degradation  which  Spain  has  since  expe- 
rienced can  only  be  measured  by  gazing  at  die  height  from  which 
she  fell. 

In  the  year  1610,  the  old  tower  on  the  mountain,  some  fifty 
miles  behind  Cadiz,  and  which  is  still  standing,  was  the  secret 
residence  of  one  of  the  proscribed  race.  To  all  appearance  de- 
serted aud  half  in  ruins,  it  gave  to  old  Ilafiz  all  the  blessings  of 
a  home,  ruled  by  bis  daughter  Xarifa  and  her  two  slaves.  Here, 
had  any  ever  wandered  by,  snatches  of  golden  melodies  aud  gui- 
tar songs  would  now  and  then  have  been  heard  ;  perfumes  of 
rarer  flowers  than  grew  wild  on  that  purple  mountain  would  have 
laden  the  circumambient  air ;  white  jewelled  fingers  and  floating- 
gauzy  turban  ends  from  the  vine-wreathed  jalousies,  would'have 
aroused  a  curious  wonder;  and  such,  perhaps,  this  April  after- 
noon, the  knight  in  armor  felt,  who  came  slowly  riding  up  the 
unfrequented  bridle-path  and  gazed  from  under  closed  visor  at  the 
gray,  ivied  tower  aud  beheld  the  daughter  of  the  Moor  as  just 
above  the  smooth  and  stately  lawn  she  stood  beside  tho  lofty,  an- 
tique fountain-vase,  and  with  one  hand  holding  back  the  fringed 
end  of  the  scarf  on  her  hair  from  the  glittering  drops,  with  the 
other  scattered  yellow  grain  to  the  peacock,  who,  gorgeous  in  pur- 
ple and  crimson,  emerald  and  gold,  dropped  his  broad-spreading 
};raiu  proudly  upon  the  mossy  flags. 

The  horseman  paused  and  viewed  the  picture  at  his  leisure,  till 
at  last  Xarifa,  looking  up,  espied  him.     Too  late  to  attempt  con- 


cealment, although  trembling  for  the  future  security  of  her  father's 
home,  she  drew  her  scarf  across  her  face  and  motioned  him  to  be- 
gone. Far  from  yielding  to  her  commands,  the  knight  flung  him- 
self from  his  horse,  and  lifting  oif  his  helmet,  out  of  which  rolled 
down  over  his  armor  long  masses  of  brown  hair,  lie  approached 
her.  As  he  came,  she  had  time  to  see  his  face  distinctly,  which 
was  that  of  a  Christian  nobleman  whom  she  had  too  frequently 
met,  for  her  peace  certainly,  and  his  most  likely,  when  their  differ- 
ent races  and  creeds  were  tnken  into  consideration. 

"  I  do  not  deceive  myself,  senora,"  said  be,  "  in  believing  that 
this  tower  affords  shelter  to  the  Moor  Hafiz  ?" 

"Nay,  sir  Christian,"  said  Xarifa,  waving  her  hand,  "thou 
must  nnswer  thine  own  doubts." 

"  The  lady  mistakes.     Though  I  may  be  a  Christian,  I  am  yet 
Hafiz's  friend.     Dwelling  at  court  under  the  benign  influence  of 
King  Philip  the  Third,  I  have  heard  rumors  injurious  to  Hafiz. 
If  he  is  any  friend  of  thine,  pray  lead  me  to  him." 
"  I  am  his  daughter." 

The  eye  of  the  knight  brightened,  perchance  at  hearing  her  so 
proudly  confess  what  he  already  knew.  With  a  quick  impulse  he 
took  her  hand.     It  was  instantly  withdrawn. 

"Be  true  to  your  chivalrous  vows,  senor.  A  woman  is  equally 
to  be  respected,  be  she  Moor  or  Christian." 

"An  axiom  I  by  no  means  deny.  I  simply  rejoice  that  in  be- 
ing instrumental  to  Hafiz's  safety,  I  also  rescue  so  lovely  a  being 
as  his  daughter." 

"  Safety!"  cried  she,  put  somewhat  off  her  guard,  and  throw- 
ing aside  the  drapery  that  hid  her  face.  "  Is  my  father  in  danger?" 
"Not  now,  lady.  Be  assured  all  is  well  since  I  come  to  warn 
him.  Begging  her  pardon,  it  seems  to  mo  that  the  face  I  now  be- 
hold is  not  altogether  unfamiliar.  Known  as  Dona  Xarifa,  and  a 
Christian  lady,  the  brightest  ornament  of  Madrid,  surely  I  have 
met  the  daughter  of  the  Moor?" 

She  hesitated  a  short  time,  but  did  not  attempt  to  reveil  her 
face.  It  was  truly  in  her  imagination  a  moment  of  great  peril, 
not  only  to  herself  but  to  her  father,  whom  she  loved  better  than 
life ;  nor  is  it  possible  for  the  reader,  unless  entering  fully  into  the 
knowledge  of  the  dangers  at  that  time  imminent  above  the  Moors, 
to  appreciate  the  loss  of  rank,  luxury  and  reputation  which  she 
feared  this  discovery  would  bring.  But  Xarifa  had  courage  for 
everything.     At  last : 

"  Since  the  senor  knows  my  secret,  acting  in  Christian  charity," 
said  she,  with  a  slight  sneer,  "  he  is  quite  at  liberty  to  cast  Xarifa 
from  her  hated  perch  at  Madrid." 

"  Do  not  dream  it,  dear  lady.  Too  many  times  to  be  a  traitor 
has  Rafael,  holding  thy  hand,  danced  with  the  stately  measures, 
joined  his  voice  to  thine  in  the  passionate  madrigals.  Never  will 
any  breath  of  mine  tarnish  the  mirror  in  which  the  court  beholds 
thee  a  Christian." 

"  I  do  not  choose  that  any  one  should  hold  this  sword  over  my 
head.     I  shall  never  return  to  court." 

"Pardon.  If  the  knowledge  of  this  is  a  sword,  it  has  hung 
above  thy  head  for  long.  Since  I  first  saw  thee,  I  knew  the  daugh- 
ter of  Count  Alzajo  was  the  daughter  of  Hafiz  the  Moor.  And, 
senora,  you  will  certainly  recall  your  words.  It  will  be  the  wish 
of  Hafiz — the  way  to  procure  his  safety.  All  Christian  nobles  are 
required  to  assemble  themselves  at  court  and  give  countenance  to 
the  decree  against  the  Moors." 

"I  will  never  thus  betray  mine  own  people." 
"  Much  more  good  may  be  effected  by  going  than  by  staying 
away ;  but  allow  me  to  see  thy  father  alone.  I  must  not  linger 
an  hour."  And  he  mounted  the  old  stairs  and  entered  the  halls 
of  the  tower  with  her.  The  faded  draperies  rustled  beside  them, 
the  old  armors  and  paintings  gazed  down  upon  them,  the  golden 
gloom  deepened  around  them,  as  they  went  on  into  the  shadows, 
seeking  the  old  Moor. 

The  king's  residence  at  Madrid  was  thrown  open  for  a  grand 
assembly  two  nights  later,  and  Don  Rafael's  presence  for  the  short 
time  of  his  journey  to  the  old  Moor  had  never  once  been  missed. 
Most  of  the  guests  were  collected  and  moving  round  with  the 
familiarity  and  case  which  Philip  knew  so  well  how  to  cultivate  at 
suitable  occasions. 

"  I  do  not,"  said  he,  approaching  Don  Rafael,  who,  the  centre  of 
a  knot  of  courtiers,  was  exciting  bursts  of  laughter  as  lie  detailed 
some  humorous  incident  with  inimitable  wit,  "  I  do  not  any- 
where see  the  Lady  Xarifa  and  the  count." 

"  Tho  king  is  a  bachelor  and  still  gay,"  laughed  Don  Rafael. 
"  Yonder  the  lady  enters." 

They  all  turned  toward  the  wide  doors  whence,  magnificent  in 
white  and  gold,  with  a  long  veil  of  lace,  woven  with  gold,  bound 
beneath  a  band  of  jewels,  thrown  back  over  the  black  braids  and 
falling  iii  airy  folds  at  her  feet,  Xarifa  entered  with  the  old  Count 
Alzajo,  whom  Don  Rafael,  alone  perhaps  of  all  the  crew,  knew  as 
Hafiz.  The  circle  joined  by  the  king  broke  up  as  Xarifa  drew 
near,  and  only  Don  Rafael  remained. 

"Ah,  senora!"  said  the  king,  "your  highness  is  come  iu  time 
to  help  us  curse  the  Moors!" 

"Not  so,  indeed,"  answered  Xarifa,  having  made  a  stately  sal- 
utation. "  I  can  assist  in  no  injuries  to  thoso  more  unfortunate 
than  ourselves." 

"Aud  how  says  our  friend,  the  count?" 

" If  his  majesty  deigns  to  ask,"  said  Hafiz,  "it  has  seemed  a 
matter  almost  too  trifling  for  consideration ;  a  mere  handful  of 
mechanics.  I  am  unable  to  see  through  the  good  resulting  from 
such  action,  while  as  a  matter  of  policy,  it  might  be  moro  disas- 
trous than  otherwise." 
"  You  speak  advisedly?" 

"Nay,  sire,  I  have  bestowed  little  thought  on  the  matter.  Our 
sojourn  in  the  country  has  been  too  pleasant  for  state  matters  to 
enter  on." 


"  And  your  highness,"  said  the  king,  turning  again  to  Xarifa 
and  offering  his  arm,  "has  been  satiated  with  rural  airs  and  pas- 
tures? Say,  senora,  which  is  pleasanter,  vineyards  or  palaces?" 
"If  his  majesty  has  ever  seen  the  dew  shining  on  the  great 
broad  vine-leaves,  seen  the  young  tendrils  of  so  faint  and  clear  a 
shade  as  if  they  were  twisting  themselves  round  a  sunbeam,  seen 
the  splendidly  ricli  clusters  half-amethyst,'  half-emerald,  with  a 
touch  of  dust  upon  them,  like  that  on  a  queen  bee's  wing,  seen 
tho  humming-birds  hanging  enchanted  above  the  nectarous  heart 
of  one  crimson  bunch,  or  touched  the  silky  cocoon  of  some  stray 
worm  coiled  on  yellow  blossoms,  he  would  never  ask  were  the 
glare  and  heat  of  indoor  luxury  comparable  to  this  wild  gipsey 
pleasure  !" 

"Ah!  tho  Lady  Xarifa  teaches  me  as  the  most  divine  might, 
and  every  word  she  utters  only  makes  me  more  ardently  long  to 
enrich  myself,  like  the  humming-hird,  with  the  juicy  kisses  of 
those  crimson  lips,  pulping  redder  than  any  grape  blood  !  If  all 
philosophers  taught  with  such  lips !"  They  had  left  the  Grande 
Salle  and  were  pacing  a  pleached  alley  of  the  garden  ;  but  Xarifa 
vouchsafed  him  no  answer.  "Am  I  to  plead  forever  in  vain?" 
he  urged. 

"Is  this  cursing  the  Moors  ?"  she  asked,  laughing. 
"Always  thou  delayest  me  with  a  jest." 
"  When  a  king  thus  addresses  a  subject,  that  is  jesting." 
"  Why,  senora,"  asked  he,  abruptly,  "  dost  thou  not  hate  that 
infidel  people  ?" 

"  They  aro  perhaps  beneath  my  hatred." 
"  They  would  never  then  be  injured  by  thee." 
"Never !" 

"  Consent  to  accept  my  love,  and  they  are  forever  safe." 
Xarifa  hesitated.  Such  repeated  insolence  as  the  king's  had 
made  her  despise  him  ; — but  to  save  her  people !  Could  she  lose 
that  only  chance  for  them  ?  She  stood  a  few  feet  distant  from  the 
king.  Heaven  alone  knew  whether  in  her  love  for  her  faith  and 
kindred  she  would  not  have  sacrificed  herself,  but  at  that  moment, 
soft  as  the  wind  of  evening,  a  voice  stole  out  of  the  great  shad- 
ows of  the  cedar  behind  her  :  "  Never,  Xarifa !  Never,  O,  pre- 
cious one !  Tyrants  break  oaths  !  Be  firm,  dear  child !"  Philip 
could  not  have  heard  the  words,  perhaps  she  only  fancied  them  ; 
at  all  events,  they  served  their  purpose,  for  growing  erect  and 
stronger,  she  indignantly  cried : 

"  Are  brides  bought  and  sold  in  Christian  Spain  ?" 
"  By  my  cross,  thou  askest  a  higher  price  !" 
Before  another  instant  a  couple  of  knights,  one  of  whom  was 
Don  Rafael,  appeared  and  besought  the  king's  presence  within,  as 
an  embassy  from  the  Moors  awaited  him.  It  was  a  noticeable  fact 
that  Don  Rafael's  action  towards  the  king  was  always  that  of  a  su- 
perior ;  he  never  cringed,  never  flattered,  and  was  never,  from  that 
inherent  quality  within  him  the  influence  of  which  the  king  uncon- 
sciously felt,  given  any  command  to  obey.  Had  he  chose  to  open 
his  lips  in  behalf  of  the  Moors,  the  king  would  have  found  it  im- 
possible to  continue  his  persecutions  ;  but  he  never  so  chose. 
Thus  they  four  re-entered,  and  as  they  were  joined  by  other  groups, 
by  chance  Don  Rafael  and  Xarifa  went  in  together.  The  cour- 
tiers bad  all  fallen  back,  leaving  a  large  space  in  the  centre  of  the 
apartment,  while  all  sound  of  music  and  merriment  was  chilled 
and  ceased  in  the  others  of  the  magnificent  suite  of  rooms.  The 
king  and  his  companions  passed  up  the  centre,  carefully,  however, 
avoiding  any  contact  with  the  few  Moors  who,  in  long  kaftan  and 
turbans  stood  together  in  the  space.  Passing,  Don  Rafael,  smil- 
inc,  whispered,  "  courage,  friends  !"  but  suspicious  of  treachery 
from  the  Christians,  they  neither  looked  up  nor  gave  an  answer- 
ing smile.  In  an  angry  tone,  the  king,  wheeling  about,  faced 
them,  and  demanded  their  errand. 

"  Great  king  !"  said  one,  "  we  have  come  on  an  entreaty  that 
the  meanest  of  your  subjects  might  prefer." 

"  Troth,  then  may  you  !"  ejaculated  the  king  ;  "  though  I  warn 
you  beforehand,  it  will  be  in  vain." 

"We  wish  to  represent  to  your  glorious  majesty  that  we  are  an 
industrious,  hardworking  people." 

"At  mischief,"  whispered  Don  Rafael. 

"  That  wc  interfere,"  continued  they,  "  witli  no  matters  of 
state.  That  whereas,  iu  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-fourth  year 
of  the  hegira,  we  founded  here  a  mighty  kingdom,  we  have  been 
content  to  see  it  expire,  till  now,  in  the  eight  hundred  and  fifty- 
fourth,  we  have  become  politically  extinct."  Impatient  of  their 
harangue,  Don  Rafael  ground  his  teeth,  but  they  concluded.  "  And 
we  are  content,  0  king !  that  it  be  so ;  and  we  beg  thee  to  spare 
their  lives,  and  not  to  drive  th<jpi  from  the  land  that  has  so  long 
given  them  a  home." 

"  Too  long — too  long,  ye  knaves  !"  cried  tho  king.  "Let  them 
be  driven  hence  with  rods." 

But  Don  Rafael's  hand  waved  an  instant's  stay  ere  the  order 
should  be  fulfilled. 

"  Sire,"  he  said,  "  they  came  honorably  as  embassies  from  one 
nation  to  another.  They-came  confiding  in  Christian  faith — pray, 
for  the  honor  of  your  crown,  and  as  a  gentleman,  dismiss  them  iu 
peace.  I  know  how  noble  it  is,  exactly,  and  how  well  it  accords 
with  your  nature  to  persecute  these  infidels ;  but  perhaps  it  would 
be  as  well  to  show  them  the  superiority  of  Christianity." 

"Was  ever  monarch  so  bearded?"  cried  the  king.  "'Tis  not 
enough,  forsooth,  that  this  scum  of  earth  must  be  thrown  into  my 
presence,  but  I  hear  one  of  my  own  Cortcz,  the  noblest  hidalgo 
in  my  kingdom,  entreat  for  them!  Obey  me!"  ho  thundered. 
"  Drive  them  out  fiom  the  place !" 

Meanwhile,  Xarifa  had  been  standing  beside  Rafael,  witli  tears 
of  indignation  at  the  whole  scene  in  her  eyes.  Every  one  of  the 
five  petitioners  she  knew  as  men  far  worthier  dian  the  king  :  and 
now,  glancing  at  Don  Rafael,  she  saw  an  anger  glowing  in  his 
blazing  eyes,  such  as  she  had  never  seen  before — an  anger  more 
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dreadful  because  so  deep  and  still.  It  wis  the  Oral  tune  be  hud 
cv»r  boon  gainsayod.  He  did  not  wait  an  Instant,  but  going  for- 
ward, t<»>k  the  hand  of  tho  older  Moor  and  conducted  them  all  to 
the  palace  door.  As  be  returned,  Don  Luis  da  Potds),  grand 
marshal  of  the  realm,  tapped  I"'"  on  die  shoulder. 

"  i  moat  arrest  thee,  senor,"  began  do  Potoii ;  boi  era  he  cotrid 
proceed;  Rafael's  rage  broke  out  into  fierce,  Bbarp  sparkles,  ns  bo 
cried  : 

"  Bring  mo  no  mora  of  thine  insolent  messages,  thou  unseal,  or 
the  king  may  save  tliy  head  if  ho  can  !" 

Ami  whilo  the  sarcastic  play  of  feature,  customary  to  him, 
deepened  into  bitter  contempt,  ho  mined  the  coronet  ha  wore, 
rather  above  his  head,  and  waving  the  plumed  cap  which  lie  held 
in  his  other  hand,  bowed  low  and  pleasantly  to  the  king,  turning 
at  the  same  time  his  hack  upon  Don  Luis,  who  slipped  away, 
frightened  at  the  threat ;  for  Rafael  socmod  to  possess  an  omnJB- 
concorning  every  one's  affairs,  and  uitly  to  employ  it  at  the 
occasion  when  it  concentrated  the  greatest  strength  upon  his  pur- 
poses, which  were  always  noblo,  and  the  moans  usod  to  accom- 
plish it  never  otherwise.  That  night,  not  feeling  herself  sal'.-  nt 
Madrid,  Xarifa  entreated  her  father  to  return  her  to  the  tower, 
Which  accordingly  was  done  next  day,  and  the  report  spread  that 
she  was  attending  a  friend  who .-:,■  limlili  was  in  (hinder. 

"Nothing  contagious,  Alznjo?"  asked  the  king.  "Prithee, 
havo  the  lady  hack  again.  I  would  not  lose  tho  hlooin  of  that 
skin  for  my  kingdom  I" 

"  What  would  it  matter  to  his  majesty  I"  laughed  Don  RafacL 
11  Is  there  not  a  rouge-pot  at  every  corner  V 

"  El  Senor  Don  Rafael  would  signify  that  it  was,  in  plain  terms, 
none  of  my  majesty's  business!"  returned  tho  king.  "What 
thinks  Count  Alzajo  !" 

';  lie  cannot  return  such  answer  to  his  ruler,  but  he  entreats  him 
not  to  make  it  so." 

"As  if,"  said  Don  Rafael,  "a  hawk,  for  entreaty,  would  cease 
chasing  a  dove,  or  a  boo  a  blossom  !" 

"  Tush,  Rafael !  Havo  her  at  court  again,  count."  But  tlicro 
was  an  auger,  half  hidden,  but  far  stronger,  on  Rafael's  face  than 
on  the  preceding  evening. 

Two  days  had  passed,  and  Xarifa,  late  in  the  day,  was  sitting 
iu  the  old  tower  gazing  out  upon  the  dim  and  distant  sea.  Tho 
Christian  knight,  Rafael,  bad  not  boon  second  in  her  thoughts; 
and  now  sadly  they  turned  upon  tho  ancient  grandeur  of  her  na- 
tion ;  and  touching  the  chords  of  her  guitar,  with  a  sweet,  monot- 
onous ring,  sho  snug : 

"  All  day  the  limes  blow  in  tho  sun. 

All  day  tho  silver  aspcus  quiver, 
All  day  below  the  far  blue  hills 

Winds  serpent-like  the  golden  river. 
From  clustering  flower  and  myrtle  bower 

Sweet  sounds  arise  forever, 
From  gleaming  tower  with  creecont  dower 

Our  bauuera  float  forever. 

11  It*  purple  bloom  the  grape  puts  on. 

Pulping  to  this  Granadun  summer, 
And  heavy  dewa  shake  through  the  glohes, 

Stirred  light  by  some  bright-winged  new  comer, 
On  yon  brown  hill  where  all  is  still, 

Whore  lightly  rides  the  muleteer, 
With  jangling  bells  whose  music  swells, 

Till  tower  and  arch  rise  fine  aud  clear." 

" '  Fine  and  clear  *  tho  voice  is,  sweet  the  tune  ;  but  the  words 
— are  they  true?"  asked  a  voice  behind,  and  turning  suddenly 
she  beheld  Don  Rafael. 

"Must  I  even  leave  the  tower,  senor?"  she  asked,  impetuously. 
"  Is  it  that  the  daughter  of  the  Moor,  who  cannot  stay  at  court 
for  a  king,  cannot  stay  at  home  for  a  knight?" 

"  The  knight  has  not  come  to  persecute  thee,"  said  Don  Rafael, 
half  sadiy,  "but  to  tako  tlicc  back  to  court,  by  thy  father's  wish." 

"If  my  father  wished  that,  ho  had  sent  differently." 

"  Thou  meanest  he  had  sent  this  signet  V  And  he  drew  a  ring 
from  his  finger,  which  she  knew,  "  But,  senora,  I  cannot  placo 
this  ring  on  thy  finger  unless  thou  tellcst  me  I  may  leave  it  there 
forever.     Do  not  Moors  betroth  with  a  ring  V 

"Dost  thou  love  mo,  senor  1" 

"Do  not  all?" 

"  Dost  thou  love  me,  senor  V 

"  As  stars,  as  flowers,  as  dewdrops,  love  tho  sun  !" 

"A  Christian!     Thou?" 

"  I." 

"  Thou  canst  not  marry  a  Moor,  nor  I  a  Nazarene." 
"    "  Thy  nation  will  leave  this  land  soon.     Thou,  none  but  I 
knowing,  canst  stay  behind,  my  wife." 

"  No,  senor,  I  cannot  be  thy  wife.     Farewell !" 

"  Xarifa — Xarifa  !     At  least,  thoti  dost  love  me  '.'" 

"  With  all  my  heart." 

She  rose  and  stood  before  him,  tall,  and  sad,  and  pale.  The 
vivid  crimson  had  forsaken  her  cheek,  the  large,  dark,  Moorish 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  him,  the  white  veil  hnng  back  aud  shrouded 
her  figure,  the  arms  hung  listless  beside  it.  lie  sat  on  tho  low 
Beat  directly  before  her. 

"  At  least,  my  love,"  said  he,  rising  also,  nnd  gathering  her  to 
him,  "  if  we  may  never  know  perfect  bliss,  be  to  me  at  this  mo- 
ment as  if  at  some  day  thou  wouldst  be  my  wife — at  least,  kiss 
mo  on  tho  lips,  lay  thy  head  on  my  bosom,  let  us  be  for  an  instant 
like  young  lovers  in  the  tendercst  dawn  of  earliest  love  !"  while 
the  passion  of  bis  words  and  countenance  couid  not  express  a 
tithe  of  the  reverential  tenderness  he  felt. 

The  twilight  was  deepening  around  them  in  the  old  purple 
tower  as  they  sat  there  by  the  lattice  opening  their  hearts  to  one 
another — Xarifa  sad  in  the  midst  of  her  joy,  Rafael  with  a  kind 
of  secret  exultation  which  precluded  all  idea  of  sadness  from  his 
atmosphere.  The  old  halls,  redolent  with  the  aroma  of  past 
splendor,  through  which  other  lovers  had  stolen  with  frightened 
footfalls ;  the  old  pictures  of  fair  Moorish  brides  and  haughty 


m .,.,n  I.  ■  wallers,  tolling  from  a  length  of  ceotiuiei  out  of  their 
worm-eaten  fame*,  mi,  isd  love  tales  ;  the  dtuky  trailing  of  dra- 
perli  wrouglil  by  4)ngcrs  long  since  doit;  the  whole  decay  of  a 
nation  u  images  in  one  house,  filled  the  hoar  with  a fobtle  pa- 
thos, foi  whi.i,  in  the  midst  of  nil  unexplained  and  unalloyed  de- 
light Rafael  could  not  otherwise  account. 
"And  then  1  must  leave  thee,"  said  no,  though  knowing  well 

what    he  wiih    awaiting,  OS  0  hound    of  galloping    hoof*  Mrmk  IUs 
ear. 

"  It  moat  be  ho,  Rafael." 

'•  Farewell,  then." 

"Farewell." 

"  At  least,  thou  wilt  give  one  parting  embrace — one  but." 

"  blot  one !"  cried  HanVe  voice  Hidden  and  sharp  behind  tliem, 
"  not  one.  Haste,  Xarifa,  the  slaves  are  already  at  work.  Wcap 
thy  cloak  about  thee,  girl.  The  decrees  arc  gone  forth  ;  ere  the 
ninth  hour  to-morrow,  every  Moor  must  have  left  the  Spanish 
shore,  mid  the  priests  on  the  cliffs  will  shower  down  their  maledic- 
tions.    Rut  a  Christian's  curse  i^>  0  Moor's  blessing." 

Xarifa  shrunk  as  her  father  spoke  tlnu  before  Rafael,  but  iho 
Moor  turned  to  him  : 

"And  thou,  lord,  leave  me  and  haste  on  thine  own  work,  noth- 
ing more  hero." 

Tho  commotion  in  the  vaults  below  became  louder  and  louder, 
the  voices  more  entangled,  aud  slaves  and  friends  gathered  sud- 
denly from  every  region,  passed  the  great  toilers  from  the  treas- 
ury, great  piles  of  richness  from  the  closets,  heaps  of  jewels  and 
webs  of  cloth,  and  went  each  on  their  instructed  way,  while  Ualiz 
hovered  restless  and  eager  over  all. 

"  That  cursed  tribe,  the  Jews,"  said  he,  at  last,  "  went  not  out 
from  Egypt  in  madder  haste.  Why  wait  ye  two  ?  Tho  king  is 
at  full  speed  after  my  child,  claiming  her  for  his  slave  !"' 

Rafael  spoke  a  word  or  two  apart  to  Ilafiz. 

"Go  with  him,  child,"  said  the  latter  then  to  his  daughter. 
"Ho  will  bear  thee  to  safety." 

"  I  will  not.  He  will  not  take  me  where  thou  gocst,  father.  I 
will  cross  tho  channel  with  my  own  people,  knowing  only  tho 
prince  thou  hast  so  often  told  me  of,  who,  lord  of  all  the  Moors, 
shall  rule  us  there  in  glory." 

"  lie  has  promised.  Canst  not  trust  him  ?  Thou  and  I  leave 
Spain  together." 

"  Canst  not  trust  him  ?"  said  Rafael,  repeating  her  father's 
words. 

The  momentary  doubt  which  she  could  not  help  entertaining 
towards  a  Christian  vanished. 

"  To  the  world's  end  I"  she  said. 

"  Come  then.  My  barb  is  at  the  door,  nor  will  the  way  be  long 
when  we  ride  our  last  ride,  mad  over  moss  and  fell,  to  separate  at 
the  goal  forever."  And  bearing  her  down  the  stairs  in  his  arms, 
he  mounted,  still  holding  her  last. 

O,  that  wild  gallop  all  that  night!  The  quick  change  of 
horses,  the  close  grasp  of  her  lover,  the  road  that  flew  by  beneath 
like  a  white  ribbon  rapidly  unrolled,  the  trees  and  hedges  and 
white  palaces  and  hamlets  that  quivered  a  moment  in  the  moon- 
shine and  were  lost  again,  the  joy  of  the  present,  the  pang  of  the 
future,  the  gentle  words  of  love, — the  pale  dawn,  broad  sunrise, 
silver  beach,  with  swelling  bay  and  thronging,  sad-eyed  Moors 
upon  it,  the  exultant  court  and  king  upon  the  cliffs  above,  the 
moment  when,  without  kiss  or  last  word,  her  lover  gave  her  into 
her  father's  arms,  and  she  sat  shrouded  in  a  cloak,  rocking  on  the 
bay,  a  furlong  out  from  shore.  The  agony  of  her  loss  prevented 
her  looking  up  for  a  few  seconds,  aud  she  crouched  low  in  grief 
till  pride  came  and  grasped  her  senses,  and  she  raised  her  head 
and  gazed  proudly  around.  The  scene  was  crowded  with  felucca 
and  polacca,  with  little  skiffs  white  iu  their  lateen  sails,  and  boats 
that  darted  like  arrows  as  they  were  propelled  by  the  swift  oars. 
Above,  Rafael,  easy  as  if  just  from  bath  and  toilet,  was  standing 
by  the  king. 

"  Like  the  parable  of  the  loaves  and  fishes,  your  majesty,"  said 
he,  "  this  poor  handful  of  Moors  is  suddenly  spread  into  half 
your  subjects.  The  shops  will  want  custom  !"  And  with  jest 
and  good-morning  for  all  the  courtiers,  as  gay  and  light  as  if  he 
had  never  seen  her,  she  saw  him  mingle  among  the  brilliant 
assemblage. 

Xarifa  aud  her  father  were  on  the  largest  craft  she  noticed,  the 
space  around  them  was  somewhat  clearer,  and  as  a  linen  sail  that 
covered  it  was  raised,  a  crowned  and  golden  eagle,  grasping  the 
lightning,  was  seen  by  the  angry  king  to  be  the  figure-head  of  the 
leader  of  the  route,  whoever  that  leader  might  be.  At  that  in- 
stant a  shell  of  a  boat  appeared  alongside,  and  a  lithe,  tall  person 
leaped  upon  the  deck.  It  had  a  familiar  air  through  its  cloak; 
but  it  could  not  be — was  it — yes,  Rafael  himself.  Coming  close 
beside  her,  he  kissed  her  hand,  and  said : 

"  I  told  thee  at  the  goal  wc  should  be  separated  in  this  world 
forever  ;  but  the  goal  is  death  only  !" 

"  Rafael,  thou,  a  Cluistian,  crossing  the  straits  with  me — flying 
with  the  Moors?" 

"  Xo  Christian — cursed  Spanish  name !  but  a  Moor  and  a  man. 
Xever  of  any  creed  but  my  fathers',  I  come  as  thy  lover,  thy  hus- 
band, aud  will  never  leave  thee.  Strong  is  the  fortress,  deep  and 
high  in  the  heart  of  you  mountains  on  the  African  coast,  whose 
loopholes  overlook  the  Spanish  territory  laid  out  like  a  tiny  map 
at  its  feet,  across  the  bay  ;  dainty  the  nest  there  for  thee,  love. 
Never  any  king  can  sack,  nor  any  army  shake  its  walls.  There  / 
am  king,  that  prince  thou  wottest  of,  for  of  all  the  Moors  am  I 
lord.  There,  with  our  people  around  us,  will  wc  found  genera- 
tions that,  returning,  shall  ravage  Spain  and  blind  all  Europe  with 
their  glory !"  And  rising,  he  lifted  her  beside  him,  and  dropping 
the  cloaks  that  had  concealed  them,  stood  confessed  in  the  sight 
of  the  astonished  King  Philip  and  his  court. 


"  Rafael  !"  cried  the  king,  as  he  law  a  hundred  others  of  hi* 
noblfil  in  the  boats  below,  "  why,  he  was  at  my  side  ju*t  now — 
thou  fleeing — thou,  a  Christian  \" 

•■  No  Christian,  Sir  King,"  rciurned  Rafael,  a-  the  eraft  llowly 
drifted  out  Into  the  ►treaiu.      "  No  Christian,  no  Spaniard,  no  cur, 

no  slave, — but  a  Moor)    Of  Moorish  ancestor  and  birth,  U 
i-li  faith  and  life  and  marring,  1,  a  kin/  among   mine  own 
i  .  . .  r  in  return,  til!  pouring  like  a  thunder-cloud  smid  j 
Qoods  of  lightning,  like  arrows  of  pestilence  from  i! 
the  death-angel,  my  hordes  stream  down  yon  mountain  and 
thi.i   brook,  and  tduying  the..-,  the   king,  001001  bock  to  take  his 
own  I" 

A  hundred  bolll  whistled  and  hurtled  round   them,  harmlewly, 
while  the  ibJning  veil  of  Xarifa  trill  floated  out   iu   the  morning 
-ihove  (he  waters  ;  and  ere  long  the  white  wiili  of  ttu 

Bcomed  to  tl ye-  of  their  enemies  but  low,  faint,  rummer  ei,>uds 

above  (hat  "  filagree  of  blue  and  lilTer,"  till  grazing  their  Iu 

tho  opposite  shore,  with  lonnd  of  truiniMit  and  shawm,  the  subject* 

of  Rafael  went  up  and  hailed  hil  kingdom. 


H  LRBIAQEL 

It  is  the  happiest  and  mostvirtaoa      tats  of   ocioty,  in  which 

the  husband  and  wile  ret  out  early  togclker,  make    their  property 

together,  and  with  perfect  sympathy  of  -onl  graduate  all  their  cx- 
.  plana,  calculations,  and  desires,  with  reference  to  their 
present  means,  and  to  their  future  and  common  interests.  Noth- 
ing delights  in.-  more  than  to  enter  the  neat  little  tenement  of  ihu 
young  couple,  who  within  perhaps  two  or  three  year-,  wiihoutauy 
resources  but  their  own  knowledge  of  industry,  have  joined  heart 
and  hand  ami  engaged  to  share  together  the  responsibilities,  duties, 
interests,  trials  and  pleasures  of  life.  The  iudu^rioui  wife  is 
cheerfully  employing  her  own  hand-  in  dome-tie  duties,  putting 
her  house  in  order,  or  mending  her  husband's  clothes,  OX  prepar- 
ing the  dinner,  whilst,  perhaps,  the  little  darling -it-  prattling Opon 
the  floor,  or  lied  sleeping  in  the  cradle — and  everything  Menu  pre- 
paring to  welcome  the  happiest  of  husbands  and  the  best  of 
fathers,  when  he  shall  come  from  Ins  toil  to  enjoy  the  nreetS  of 
his  little  paradise.  This  is  the  true  domestic  pleasure,  the  "only 
bliss  that  survived  the  fall."  Health,  eoutentment,  love,  abun- 
dance aud  bright  prospects,  are  all  here. 

But  it  has  become  a  prevalent  sentiment,  that  a  man  rnu 
quire  his  fortune  before  he  marries — that  the  wife  niu-t    ha 
sympathy,  nor  share  with  him  in  the  pursuit  of  it,  in  which 
of  the  pleasure  truly  consists  ;  and  the  young  married  people  mu-t 
set  out  with  as  large  and  expensive  an  establishment  a--  is  becom- 
ing those  who  have  been  wedded  for  twenty  years.     This   is  very 
unhappy.     It  tills  the  community  with  bachelors,  who  are  waiting 
to  make  their  fortunes,  endangering  virtue  and  promoting  vice — 
it  destroys  the  true  economy  and  design  of  the  domestic  institu- 
tion, and  it  promotes  idleness  and  inefficiency  among  females, 
who  are  expecting  to  be  taken  up  by  a  fortune,  and  passively  sus- 
tained, without  any  care  or  concern  on  their  part — and  thus  many 
a  wife  becomes,  as  a  gentleman  once  remarked,  not  a  "  hclji- 
meet,"  but  a  "help-eat." — M'inslow. 


BEDOUIN  COURTESIES. 

Taking  our  way  along  this  valley  we  met  some  Bedouins  of  the 
same  tribe  as  our  escort,  and  the  gentle  courtesies  of  civilized  life 
pass  as  duly  between  our  Arabs  and  their  brethren  as  between  the 
most  polished  of  our  own  age  and  country.  They  kiss  binds 
and  touch  their  hearts  aud  foreheads — that  most  graceful  form  of 
Eastern  salutation.  Thus  exchanging  compliments  they  pass  on. 
The  special  rule  in  these  salutations  is  always  observed.  K  an 
inferior  salutes  a  superior  he  takes  his  superior's  hand,  and  kissing 
it,  puts  it  to  his  forehead ;  but  the  superior,  unless  he  is  rough 
and  rude,  snatches  away  his  hand  as  soon  as  the  inferior  has 
touched  it,  and  then  the  lattcr"puts  his  own  fingers  to  his  lips,  and 
afterwards  to  his  forehead.  It  is  usual  also  for  the  superior,  in 
turn,  to  put  his  hands  to  lus  lips.  This  takes  twice  as  long  to  de- 
scribe as  to  practice.  It  is  a  most  graceful  act  accomplished  iu  a 
moment.  It  was  customary  with  the  ancient  idolaters,  and  still 
among  the  Mahometans,  to  venerate  the  Unseen,  whom  they  can- 
not touch,  by  kissing  their  own  hand  and  putting  it  to  their  fore- 
heads. And  so  wo  nave  an  illustration  of  the  words  of  Job,  him- 
self an  Arab  :  "  If  I  beheld  the  sun  when  it  shined,  or  the  moon 
walking  in  brightness,  and  my  heart  hath  been  secretly  enticed, 
and  my  mouth  hath  kissed  my  hand." — Fragment  of  a  Journal  in 

the  East. 

—      <  ^»—  *  ■  — 

THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  GULF  STREAM. 

The  deep  sea  soundings  of  Lieut.  Berryman  have  done  much 
to  confirm  a  previous  theory  as  to  the  cause— or  one  of  the  causes 
— of  the  Gulf  Stream.  It  is  ascertained  that,  at  the  depth  of  two 
thousand  feet,  in  the  straits  of  Florida,  the  temperature  of  the 
ocean  is  only  three  degrees  above  freezing,  while  in  the  deep 
soundings  on" the  telegraph  route  it  is  found  the  temperature  is  teu 
to  fifteen  degrees  below  the  freezing  point.  Hence,  according  to 
well  known  laws,  the  comparatively  warm  and  light  waters  of  the 
gulf  made  lighter  by  the  masses  of  fresh  water  Irom  the  Missis- 
sippi and  other  rivers,  rise  and  flow  off  towards  the  colder  regions 
ot  the  north.  At  the  same  time  the  denser  waters  of  the  northern 
Atlantic  make  their  way  southward  to  restore  the  equilibrium. 
Thus  there  are  two  currents,  an  upper  and  au  under,  flowing  in 
contrary  directions.  The  upper  is  apparent  and  well  known  as 
the  Gulf  Stream;  the  uuder  is  frequently  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  of  immense  icebergs,  reaching  down  thousands  of  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  ocean,  being  seen  floating  southward  against 
the  surface  current. — Boston  Journal. 


UIRMESE  TESTAMENT. 

The  story  of  the  preservation  of  Dr.  Judson's  Birmesc  Testa- 
ment, related  by  Mrs,  Judson,  might  adorn  the  page  of  romance. 
It  was  taken  to  Ava  in  manuscript;  and  when  Mr.  Judton  was 
thrown  into  prison,  was  secretly  sewed  up  by  his  wife  hi  a  cushion 
too  hard  aud  unsighrlv  to  tempt  the  cupidity  even  of  bis  jailors, 
aud  used  bv  him  as  a  pillow.  When,  at  the  close  of  seven  months, 
he  and  his"  feliow-sulferers  were  so  rudely  thrust  into  the  inner 
prison,  the  old  pillow  fell  to  the  share  of  one  of  his  keepers,  but, 
finding  it  probahiy  too  hard  for  his  use,  he  threw  it  back,  and  it 
came  once  more  into  the  owner's  hands.  It  was  again  lost  when 
he  was  driven  to  Oung-peu-la  ;  and,  being  stripped  by  one  of  the 
attendants  of  the  mat  which  was  tied  around  it,  the  roll  of  hard, 
cotton  was  again  flung  back  into  the  prison.  Here  it  was  found 
bv  Moung  lug,  who  took  it  home  as  a  memorial  of  his  teachers, 
without  suspecting  its  priceless  contents.  Several  months  after, 
the  manuscript,  winch  now  makes  a  part  of  the  Birmese  Bible, 
was  found  within,  uninjured. — N.  Y.  Examiner. 
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VIEWS  ON  THE  HUDSON  RIVER. 

M.  M.  Ballou,  Esq. — Dear  Sir, — Nearly  a 
month  elapsed  between  my  first  and  second 
visits  to  the  Hudson  River  for  the  purpose  of 
sketching  its  prominent  historical  points  for  the 
entertainment  of  your  readers.  It  had  been 
my  intention  to  make  the  city  of  New  York 
itself  my  aim  on  this  occasion,  but  in  view  of 
the.  fact  that  many  of  its  antiquities  have  al- 
ready appeared  in  the  Pictorial,  and  more  par- 
ticularly, that  other  fact  that  cold  weather  was 
rapidly  approaching;  when  the  scenes  I  desired 
to  sketch  on  the  river  would  he  shorn  of  many 
of  their  natural  beauties,  while  the  objects  with- 
in the  city  could  be  represented  under  any 
efi'cct,  I  was  induced  to  give  it  the  go-by  for 
the  present,  and  pass  on  to  more  attractive,  if 
not  more  interesting  localities.  "  Washington 
Heights"  was  my  first  landing-place  on  a 
bright  sunny  morning  in  September,  and  while 


vicinity.  General  Lee,  who  was 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  war 
held  in  high  estimation  for  his 
engineering  skill  and  military 
talent,  and  who  had  been  sent 
by  the  commander-in-chief  to  in- 
spect and  report  upon  the  proper 
points  for  fortifications,  had  re- 
ported in  favor  of  strong  defen- 
ces at  this  place  to  defend  the 
communication  between  the  city 
and  the  main  land.  In  April 
Washington  arrived,  and  as  soon 
as  possible  he  reconnoitcred  the 
upper  portion  of  the  island  in 
person,  and  gave  directions  for 
the  commencement  of  works  at 


in  Tappan  Sea.  To  prevent  their  return,  and  the  approach  of 
others,  General  Putnam  placed  obstructions  across  the  channel 
between  the  works  on  Jeffrey's  Point  and  Fort  Lee  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river.  These  consisted  of  vessels  anchored  and 
sunk  about  eighty  feet  apart,  with  heavy  logs  secured  between 
them,  while  other  logs,  sharpened  at  the  ends,  were  fastened  to 
their  decks,  which  when  the  vessels  were  careened,  presented  an 
apparently  formidable  banner  to  the  passage  of  ships  under  the 
fire  of  the  forts.  The  British  were  informed,  however,  of  the 
progress  and  strength  of  these  obstructions  by  tories  and  others, 
and  the  two  ships,  taking  advantage  of  the  darkness,  and  being 
guided  by  a  deserter,  passed  through  a  gap  which  was  to  have 
been  closed  the  next  day,  and  escaped  to  the  fleet  below.  No  fur- 
ther attempts  were  made  by  the  enemy's  ships  to  pass  the  obstruc- 
tions until  the  9th  of  October,  when  the  Roebuck,  Phoenix, 
and  Tartar,  which  had  been  lying  for  some  time  opposite  Bloom- 
ingdale,  got  under  way  with  their  three  tenders,  and  came  op  the 
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all  nature  was  smiling  in  the  embrace  of  Sol,  who  had  but  just 
emerged  from  his  bath  in 

"  Old  ocean's  gray  and  melancholy  waste," 

I  sat  down  upon  the  edge  of  the  water  wall  to  sketch  the  depot 
and  its  surroundings,  shown  in  the  first  engraving  upon  this  page. 
As  I  sat  busily  plying  the  pencil,  my  mind  was  occupied  in  peo- 
pling the  scene  before  me  with  men  of  other  days,  who,  with  the 
most  unflinching,  self-sacrificing  patriotism,  immolated  themselves 
upon  the  altar  of  their  country's  weal.  Let  us  consider  the  cir- 
cumstances which  render  the  spot  under  contemplation  and  its 
neighborhood  remarkable.  The  possession  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  the  command  of  the  Hudson  River,  was  the  primary 
object  of  the  British  after  the  evacuation  of  Boston  in  March, 
1776.  Anticipating  this,  Washington  had  forwarded  troops  and 
munitions  of  war  to  this  point,  and  Putnam,  who  was  placed  in 
command,  was  instructed  to  erect  fortifications  to  defend  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  city,  more  particularly  at  King's-bridge  and  its 


different  points.  A  breastwork  was  thrown  up  to  command  the- 
bridge,  and  an  advanced  work,  which  was  called  Fort  Indepen- 
dence, was  built  upon  a  knoll  on  the  main  land,  to  defend  the  en- 
trance of  Spuyten  Duyvil  Creek,  or  Harlem  River,  at  its  conflu- 
ence with  the  Hudson.  A  strong  work  or  citadel  was  to  be  erected 
on  a  rocky  height  about  three  miles  south  of  the  bridge,  on  the 
Hudson,  to  protect  the  channel  of  the  river.  This  was  named  in 
honor  of  the  chief,  "Fort  Washington."  On  Jeffrey's  Point,  pro- 
jecting into  the  water  to  the  left  of  the  depot,  a  small  redoubt  was 
erected  to  protect  the  cheraux-de-frise  intended  to  obstruct  the 
navigation.  The  remains  of  this  redoubt  arc  very  prominent, 
and  although  crowned  by  cedars  of  many  years'  growth,  the  out- 
line of  the  work  is  as  perfect  as  the  day  it  was  finished.  All  these 
fortifications  were  erected  by  Pennsylvania  troops  and  militia, 
under  the  supervision  of  Colonel  Rufus  Putnam.  Soon  after  the 
arrival  of  the  British  fleet  in  the  lower  bay,  two  ships,  the  Phoe- 
nix and  the  Rose,  sailed  up  the  river,  exchanging  broadsides  with 
the  forts,  without  material  damage  on  either  side,  and  anchored 


river  before  a  southerly  breeze.  Disregarding  the  fire  of  the  bat- 
teries, which  did  them  no  apparent  harm,  they  broke  through  the 
obstructions  with  ease,  and  passed  on,  driving  before  them  several 
vessels  and  galleys  which  lay  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  One  of 
these,  a  sloop,  on  board  of  which  was  an  infernal  machine  intend- 
ed to  sink  the  British  ships,  was  struck  by  a  shot  and  sunk.  An- 
other vessel  loaded  with  rum,  sugar  and  other  supplies  for  the 
American  army,  was  captured,  as  were  the  galleys.  On  the  11th, 
a  vessel  was  descried  coming  down  the  river,  and  being  mistaken 
for  one  of  the  enemy's  tenders,  was  fired  upon  and  three  of  the 
crew  killed.  It  proved  to  be  Washington's  yacht,  which  had 
been  up  the  river  when  the  ships  went  up,  and  having  slipped  by 
them,  was  on  its  return.  After  finishing  my  sketch,  I  rambled 
over  the  point  on  which  the  remains  of  the  redoubt  still  stand, 
and  then  took  my  way  by  a  long,  devious  pathway,  to  the  heights 
above,  on  which  stood  Fort  Washington.  Sit  down  with  me  on 
this  moss-covered  stone,  and  while  I  am  sketching  the  view  last 
given  on  the  next  page,  we  will  consider  the  disaster  which  here 
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supported  by  Cornwalli*,  tu  to  croBs  the  Har- 
lem Kiver  under  cover  of  the  (runs  on  the  West- 
chester hilU,  while  Colonel  Stirling,  with  the 
43d  regiment,  was  to  cross  the  same  rircr  near 
die  present  High  bridge. 

The  gnm  of  the  redoubt  on  the  Westchester 
ridfl  of  ILirlcm  Uiver  (rave  the  signal  of  attack. 
Knjpfuuuen  divided  his  forces,  and  while  one 
portion  of  them,  under  Colonel  IUhlc,  attacked 
Cockhill  Fort  and  drove  out  the  few  men  who 
manned  it,  lie,  with  the  remainder,  ascended  the 
heights  near  TuM»yhook,  and,  clambering  over 
rocks  and  felled  trees,  attacked  Iiawlings  in  Fort 
Tryon.  A  spirited  defence  was  made  by  the 
riflemen,  and  many  Of  the  Hessians  were 'slain 
by  their  unerring  aim.  Kahle  coning  up,  the 
Arm-H'-ans  were  so  greatly  outnumbered  that 
mey  were  obliged  to  retire.  Meantime,  Lord 
Percy  had  landed  near  Harlem,  and  marching 
across  the  inland,  bud  confronted  and  attacked 
Cadwalflder  in  the  line  of  iutn-nchment*  towards 
Mew  fork*  While  mete  movements  were  tak- 
ing plan-,  MJattbewi  and  Stirling  landed.  The 
former  made  a  deroemtt  attack  upon  Colonel 
Baxter  and  hU  militia,  who  were  stationed  in  a 
redoubt,  and  after  a  severe  contest,  in  which 
Baxter  was  killed,  drove  them  back.  Stirling, 
after  making  u  feint  to  land,  dropped  down  tho 
river,  and  notwithstanding  a  trailing  lire  from  the 
Americana,  by  which  many  of  his  men  wire 
killed,  he  landed  at  the  foot  of  the  present  102d 
Street,  and  poshing  up  a  wooden  height,  on 
Which  wax  a  redoubt,  he  look  it,  making  two 
hundred  prisoners.  Cadwalader  had  made  such 
an  obstinate  defence,  notwithstanding  the  im- 
mense superiority  of  Lord  Percy's  force,  that 
the  latter  hud  been  compelled  to  withdraw  be- 
hind a  wood  for  a  time.  The  raccctt  of  Mat- 
thew* and  Stirling,  who  were  now  pouring 
down  upon  his  flunks,  compelled  him  to  retire, 
and  us  he  did  so,  he  was  assailed  by  the  united 
forces  of  all  three.  Gallantly  lighting  his  way, 
be  slowly  fell  back  before  the  overwhelming 
number  of  his  foes  towards  the  fort.  Washing- 
ton, who,  with  his  general  officers  had  witnessed 
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befell  the  American  forces.  The  battle  of  Long  Island  had  been 
fought,  and  the  city  being  no  longer  tenable,  the  army  had  re- 
treated to  Harlem  Plains,  where  it  was  assembled  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  12th  of  October,  1776,  when  word  was  brought  to 
Washington  that  the  enemy  had  passed  through  Hell-gale  and 
landed  a  large  body  of  troops  on  Throg's  Neck,  considerably  in 
his  rear,  and  threatened  to  cut  off  his  communications  with  the 
country.  It  was  plain  to  be  seen  that  the  position  of  the  army  was 
a  dangerous  one  ;  a  council  of  officers  so  decided,  and  a  retreat 
into  Westchester  county  was  agreed  upon.  Still,  as  Congress  had 
passed  a  resolve  directing  that  Forts  Washington  and  Lee  should 
be  held  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  the  river,  a  body  of  Penn- 
sylvania troops  under  Colonel  Magaw  and  Lieut.  Colonel  Cad- 
walader of  Philadelphia,  was  left  in  the  former  with  strict  injunc- 
tions from  Washington  to  defend  it  to  the  last  extremity.  The 
main  army  then  crossed  into  Westchester  county  by  way  of 
King's -bridge,  and  formed  a  chain  of  fortified  posts  from  the 
Bridge  to  White  Plains,  where  its  left  rested.  On  the  28th  the 
battle  of  White  Plains  was  fought,  and  Washington  fell  back  to 
Northcastle,  where  he  was  so  strongly  intrenched  that  Howe 
deemed  it  inexpedient  to  attack  him,  and  withdrew  his  troops  to 
invest  Fort  Washington.  As  soon  as  Washington  was  satisfied 
that  this  was  his  object,  he  threw  a  body  of  troops  into  the  Jer- 
seys to  oppose  any  move  in  that  direction,  and  held  a  council  re- 
garding the  disposition  of  the  fort  and  its  garrison.  His  own 
earnest  desire  was  that  the  fort  should  be  abandoned  and  its  de- 
fenders, who  were  the  flower  of  his  army,  saved,  and  indeed  he 
had  ordered  such  a  disposition,  but  his  orders  being  discretionary, 
General  Greene,  who  was  warmly  in  favor  of  defending  it  to  the 
last,  had,  instead  of  withdrawing  the  troops,  sent  over  reinforce- 
ments. On  the  15th,  General  Howe  sent  in  a  summons  to  sur- 
render, threatening  extremities  in  case  he  should  have  to  cany  it 
by  assault.  Colonel  Magaw  returned  a  spirited  reply,  informing 
him  that,  "actuated  by  the  most  glorious  cause  that  mankind 
ever  fought  in,  I  am  determined  to  defend  this  post  to  the  last 
extremity."    Notice  of  the  summons  was  forwarded  to  the  chief 


at  Hackensack,  and  he  immediately 
repaired  to  Fort  Lee,  where  he  ar- 
rived at  nightfall.  Finding  that 
Greene  and  Putnam  were  over  at  the 
other  fort,  he  took  a  boat  to  cross 
over  and  meet  them  there.  He  met 
them  returning,  and  being  assured 
that  Magaw  was  confident  of  a  suc- 
cessful defence,  he  reluctantly  re- 
traced his  route,  to  await  the  issue 
of  the  moiTOw's  battle. 

The  morning  of  the  1 6th  opened 
upon  the  following  disposition  of  the 
contending  forces.  In  a  small  re- 
doubt near  King's-bridge,  called 
Cockhill  Fort,  were  a  few  men  with, 
two  guns  ;  between  it  and  the  Fort, 
on  the  same  rocky  range  on  which 
the  fort  stood,  was  another  redoubt, 
called  Fort  Tryon,  in  which  was 
Colonel  Rawlings  and  a  regiment  of 
Maryland  rifles.  On  the  east,  to- 
wards Harlem  River,  were  some  mil- 
itia from  the  New  Jersey  flying  camp 
under  Colonel  Baxter,  while  Colonel 
Cadwalader  commanded  a  body  of 
the  same  troops  in  the  lines  towards 
New  York.  The  plan  of  attack  was 
as  follows:  General  Knyphauscn, 
with  about  500  Hessian  troops  was 
to  attack  on  the  north,  at  the  same 
time  that  Lord  Percy,  with  a  divis- 
ion of  English  and  Hessian  troops, 
assailed  the  lines  on  the  south. 
Simultaneously  with  these  move- 
ments, Brigadier  General  Matthews, 
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the  attack  and  gallant  defence  from  the  brow  of 
the  palisades,  now  crossed  the  river  and  ascend- 
ed the  heights  to  Morris's  house,  from  whence 
he  had  a  better  view  of  the  contest.  After  re- 
maining a  short  time  in  this  exposed  position  he 
retired,  and  in  a  few  minutes  a  party  from  Stir- 
ling's forces  took  possession  of  the  mansion, 
little  dreaming  that  four  of  the  chief  '*  rebel  " 
commanders — Washington,  Greene,  Putnam  and 
Mercer — had  been  so  nearly  within  their  grasp. 
Bv  noon,  all  the  gallant  defenders  of  the  fort 
were  gathered  within  its  walls,  having  been 
driven  from  their  advanced  posts  by  the  im- 
mensely superior  numbers  of  their  enemies. 
Knyphausen,  who  had,  after  driving  Rawlings 
and  his  riflemen  into  the  fort,  taken  up  a  posi- 
tion behind  a  stone  house,  within  a  hundred 
yards,  now  sent  in  a  flag  with  a  second  sum- 
mons to  surrender.  Washington,  from  his  posi- 
tion on  the  palisades,  saw  the  flag  go  in,  and 
knowing  its  object,  he  wrote  a  hurried  note  to 
Magaw,  informing  him  that  if  he  could  hold  out 
till  night  he  would  bring  off  the  troops,  and 
handed  it  to  a  Captain  Gooch,  who  volunteered 
to  deliver  it  to  the  colonel.  Jumping  into  a 
boat  at  the  water's  edge,  he  hurried  across,  ran 
up  to  the  fort,  delivered  the  note,  came  out,  and 
running  and  jumping  from  rock  to  rock,  doilg- 
intr  the  Hessians,  some  of  whom  had  endeavored 
to  take  him,  he  reached  his  boat  and  reexossed 
to  Fort  Lee.  The  message  came  too  late.  The 
fort  was  crowded  to  repletion,  and  the  enemy 
were  in  possession  of  the  surrounding  defences, 
from  whence  they  could  pour  in  a  destructive 
rire,  and  Magaw  found  himself  compelled  to 
surrender  himself  and  his  garrison  of  over  two 
thousand  brave  troops  prisoners  of  war.  At 
half-past  one  o'clock  Washington  had  the  inex- 
pressible mortification  of  beholding  the  Ameri- 
can flai^  lowered  and  the  British  Hag  raised  on 
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the  stuff"  of  tho  forty  which  now  took  the  name  of  Knyphauscn. 
Tho  prison-ships  of  the  Wallabout  and  tho  sugar-houses  of  tlio 
city  coukl  toll  tho  fate  of  its  gallant  defenders. 

From  Fort  Washington  I  took  my  way  ovor  the  road  which 
was  along-  tho  baso  of  tho  rocky  heights  on  which  a  portion  of  tho 
battle  occurred,  to  KingVbridge,  a  distance  of  four  miles,  and 
sketched  the  view  of  this  interesting  locality  given  in  one  of  my 
small  engravings.  This  was  an  important  point  during  tlio  Rev- 
olution from  the  fact  that  it  was  the  only  means  of  communica- 
tion between  New  York  Island  and  the  Westchester  shore.  It 
was  strongly  fortilicd,  being  covered  by  the  redoubt  situated  on 
tlio  height  above  the  building  on  the  left,  which  was  strengthened 
after  the  British  captured  Fort  Washington,  and  named  Fort 
Prince,  in  honor  of  Prince  William  (afterwards  King  William  the 
Fourth)  then  in  New  York.  Referring  yonr  readers  to  history 
for  tho  many  interesting  incidents  which  occurred  at  this  point 
during  tho  period  from  tho  capture  of  Fort  Washington  to  that 
memorable  morning  in  November  when  the  American  ai*my 
crossed  this  bridge  to  take  possession  of  the  city  on  tho  final  ex- 
pulsion of  its  invaders,  I  hasten  to  other  points. 

Crossing  King's-bridge  and  following  the  picturesque  banks  of 
Spuyten  Duyvil  Creek  to  where  it  joins  the  Hudson,  I  recrossed 
tho  creek  on  the  railroad  bridge,  and  sketched  the  point  on  which 
stood  a  small  redoubt,  the  site  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  tho 
small  depot  shown  in  the  engraving.  On  the  height  above,  called 
Petard's  Hill,  was  a  square  work  with  bastions,  called  Fort  Inde- 
pendence, and  on  tho  point  above  tho  spot  from  whence  tho 
sketch  was  takon  {on  the  New  York  side  of  the  creek)  stood 
Cockhill  Fort  before  mentioned. 

In  the  summer  of  1777,  Washington,  believing  the  force  in  the 
city  to  bo  weak,  ordered  General  Heath  to  approach  King's 
bridge,  and  if  appearances  were  favorable,  to  attack  the  works 
in  tho  vicinity.  In  accordance  with  those  orders,  Heath  ap- 
proached Fort  Independence,  and  summoned  the  garrison  to  sur- 
render. Tho  commandant  refused,  and  while  preparing  for  tho 
attack,  Heath  received  information  of  movements  on  the  part  of 
the  British  which  threatened  his  camp  in  the  Highlands.  He  re- 
treated, therefore,  leaving  the  enemy  in  undisturbed  possession  of 
their  works  at  this  point.  This  entire  neighborhood  was  the 
scene  of  stirring  incidents  which  would  fill  volumes,  but  as  I  can- 
not do  justice  to  them  in  the  limited  space  of  my  letter,  I  must 
leave  them  to  the  local  historian. 

From  Spuyten  Duvyil*  I  walked  back  to  the  Fort  Washing- 
ton Depot,  and  while  waiting  for  the  boat,  sketched  tho  view  of 
the  village  of  Fort  Lee,  which  I  have  given  in  my  series.  The 
fort,  which  stood  just  upon  tho  brow  of  the  palisades  above  the 
village,  was  originally  called  Constitution,  but  was  named  Fort 
Lee  in  honor  of  the  general,  who  was  at  that  time  ihe  idol  of  tho 
army.  After  the  fall  of  Fort  Washington,  Corawallis  crossed 
the  river  opposite  Dobb's  Ferry,  and  approached  Fort  Lee.  Find- 
ing it  impossible  to  defend  it  against  such  odds,  Washington  re- 
treated through  tho  State  of  New  Jersey  towards  tho  Delaware, 
followed  by  Cornwallis.  Almost  all  the  material  in  the  fort,  to- 
gether with  numerous  stores  winch  had  been  accumulated  here 
for  the  use  of  the  army,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  and  the 
Americans  suffered  severe  privations  during  the  ensuing  winter  in 
consequence  of  this  loss. 

Four  miles  below  Fort  Lee  is  tho  village  of  Bull's  Ferry,  or 
Tillietudlum.  Just  below,  on  Block  House  Point,  the  British 
erected  a  block  house,  in  1780,  to  protect  some  wood-cutters  and 
to  encourage  the  tories  in  the  neighborhood.  Washington  sent 
Gene,ral  Wayne  with  two  regiments  of  militia  and  a  corps  of 
dragoons,  to  attack  the  block  house  and  to  drive  oif  the  cattle  on 
Beyeu  Neck.  Wayne  detached  the  dragoons  to  the  latter  duty 
while  he  attacked  the  block  house  with  the  militia.  He  had  with 
him  some  field  pieces,  which  were,  however,  too  light  to  effect 
any  serious  damage  to  the  enemy,  and  after  a  spirited  attack,  in 
which  he  lost  some  64  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  he  was 
obliged  to  withdraw.  Tho  dragoons  had  been  more  successful, 
and  Wayne  returned  to  camp  with  a  large  number  of  cattle 
which  they  had  driven  off.  This  expedition  was  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  humorous  satirical  poein  by  Major  Andre*,  the  conclud- 
ing portion  of  which,  ending  thus, 

"  And  thus  I  close  my  epic  strain, 
I  tremble  as  I  show  it, 
Lest  this  same  warrior-drover  "Wayne 
Should  ever  catch  tho  Poet." 

was  published  in  Kivington's  Gazette,  New  York,  on  tho  very  day 
on  which  Andre  was  captured  at  Tarry  town. 

From  Block  House  Point  we  sailed  with  a  favoring  breeze  up 
the  river  towards  Yonkers,  the  subject  of  my  next  series  of  views. 

I  am,  with  much  respect,  your  artist, 
.  Neutral  Tint; 

*This  name  is  derived  from  a  circumstance  which  is  narrated  i a  Knicker- 
bocker's Authentic  llistory  of  New  York.  Authony  Van  Corlace.  trumpeter 
to  Governor  Stuyvosant,  being  sent  on  a  mission,  coming  to  the  banks  of  the 
creek  and  finding  no  means  of  crossing,  swore  that  "Spuyten  Duyvil'3  ho 
would  cross,  aud  "  wrapping  fits  martial  cloak  about  him."  plunged 'into  the 
stream.  Hii  satanic  majesty  raised  a  storm,  which  made'  the  surface  of  the 
river  so  boisterous  that  poor  Authony  was  drowned,  and  from  that  day  tho 
river  was  called  Spuyten  Duyvil  Creek. 


RELIGION. 

Religion,  that  messenger  of  heaven,  dwells  not  in  cells  or  clois- 
ters, but  goes  forth  among  men  not  to  frown  on  their  happiness, 
but  to  do  thorn  good.  Sue  is  familiar  and  cheerful  at  the  tables 
aud  firesides  of  the  happy ;  she  is  equally  intimate  in  the  dwell- 
ings of  poverty  and  sorrow;  she  encourages  innocent  smiles  of 
youth,  and  kindles  a  glow  of  sincerity  on  the  venerable  front  of 
age  ;  she  is  found,  too,  at  the  bedside  of  tho  sick  when  the  attend- 
ants have  ceased  their  labor,  and  the  heart  is  almost  still ;  she  is 
seen  at  the  hou.se  of  mourning,  pointing  to  the  "  house  not  made 
with  hands ;"  she  will  not  retire  so  long  as  there  is  evil  that  can 
be  prevented,  or  kindness  that  can  be  given;  and  it  is  not  until 
the  last  duty  is  done  that  she  hastens  away  and  raises  her  altar  in 
tho  wilderness,  so  that  she  may  not  be  seen  among  men. — Bonn. 


[Written  for  Bailout  Pictorial.] 

THE   BORDER  LEAGUE: 

— on, — 
A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  WEST. 


BY    MHS.    C.    F.    GKKRY. 
[CONCLUDED   FJtOM   PAGE    100.] 

"  '  I  charge  you,  Giles  Lake,  with  my  dying  breath,  to  guard 
the  treasure  carefully,  but  never  to  let  her  know  she  has  a  dollar 
of  her  own-till  she  is  a  woman.'  " 

A  murmur  of  surprise  ran  through  the  listening  circle. 
"  Somehow/'  resumed  the  backwoodsman,  "the  border  league 
found  out  that  I  had  been  entrusted  with  this  treasure,  and  used 
every  effort  to  get  it  into  their  hands.     But  I  would  have  been 
torn  limb  from  limb  before  giving  it  up." 
"And  where  did  you  keep  it?"  asked  Mike. 
"  I  had  a  friend  in  Natchez,  a  banker  ;  I  left  it  in  his  care,  and 
tlio  money  has  increased  in  value.     Rose,  in  the  escritoire  you 
will  find  gold  and  notes  to  the  amount  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  !'" 

Rose  sprang  to  her  feet,  but  for  a  time  could  not  utter  a  word. 
However,  as  congratulations  began  to  be  showered  upon  her,  she 
regained  in  some  degree  her  self-command,  and  with  a  face  like 
an  April  sky,  all  smiles  and  tears,  discussed  her  unexpected  good 
fortune,  and  poured  out  her  thanks  to  Lake. 

And  now  a  few  more  glances  at  the  prominent  characters  who 
have  figured  in  our  story,  and  our  task  is  done.  Rose  Thornton 
did  not  forget  those  who  had  befriended  her  when  she  was  encom- 
passed by  trials.  She  sent  Mike  to  school,  and  then  to  college, 
and  afterward  offered  him  capital  enoug'h  to  commence  business 
advantageously;  but  this  last  he  declined.  "I  have  my  educa- 
tion, good  health,  and  habits  of  economy  and  diligence,"  he 
said ;  "  with  these,  God  helping  me,  I  can  carve  out  my  own  for- 
tune." Michael  Shaw,  Esq.,  is  now  one  of  the  most  eminent 
lawyers  in  the  West,  and  his  broad  lands,  his  houses  in  St.  Louis, 
and  his  bank-stock,  tell  plainly  enough  that  he  is  a  rich  man. 

Kit  Bray  has  retired  from  his  old  business  since  the  cumbrous 
keel-boat  gave  way  to  modern  inventions,  but  is  now  captain  of 
one  of  the  finest  steamboats  on  the  Mississippi,  and  often  tells  his 
wife  and  children  the  story  of  his  voyago  down  river  with  Roso 
Lake. 

Abel  Ward  has  long  since  gone  to  his  rest ;  but  Eph  still  flour- 
ishes on  a  farm  large  enough  to  satisfy  even  his  ambition,  and 
every  year  makes  it  a  point  to  visit  the  home  of  Captain  Thornton. 

When  Basil  le  Croix  died  in  prison,  after  a  lingering  illness,  it 
was  found  that  he  had  made  a  will,  bequeathing  his  whole  fortune 
to  Hortensc.  But  she  kept  only  his  old  patrimonial  estates,  and 
gave  the  rest  which  had  been  gained  dishonestly  to  charitable 
institutions, 

Four  of  the  members  of  the  border  league  shared  the  fate  of 
Basil  le  Croix ;  and  the  others  as  soon  as  they  were  liberated  fled 
to  foreign  lands  to  bury  their  disgrace. 

Katharine  Somers  never  repented  her  choice ;  and  since  her 
family  have  marked  the  valor  and  integrity  of  her  husband,  they 
have  ceased  to  regret  that  she  preferred  a  poor  young  soldier  to 
the  butterflies  of  fashion  that  hovered  around  her. 

And  Giles  Lake1?  He  was  wont  to  say  that  the  happiness 
which  had  fallen  to  his  lot  since  his  marriage,  more  than  atoned 
for  all  the  gloom,  the  feverish  unrest  he  had  suffered.  He  still 
kept  his  home  on  the  border;  and  Aunt  Mary  and  Ruth's  father 
were  members  of  tho  household  as  long  as  they  lived. 

Clifford  Thornton,  soon  after  his  marriage,  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  war  of  1812,  and  when  it  was  over,  came  back  to  his 
home  to  meet  the  proud  smile,  the  warm  approval  he  valued  more 
than  all  the  praises  of  trump et-tongued  fame — that  of  his  brave 
young  wife.  Together  they  have  moved  down  tho  slope  of  life ; 
its  evening  shadows  have  long  since  begun  to  fall ;  children  and 
children's  children  gather  round  them,  and  yet  the  love  which 
rose  like  a  star  above  the  horizon  of  their  youth,  sheds  its  soft 
radiance  over  their  path  ;  and  fresh  in  their  memories,  as  if  they 
had  been  events  of  yesterday,  arc  all  the  fiendish  machinations  of 
the  border  league. 


THE  INDIAN  REVOLT. 

Fyzabad,  tho  place  which  is  expected  to  be  the  rallying  point  of 
the  Sepoy  mutineers,  when  driven  from  Lucknow,  is  a  town  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Ghogra,  eighty-nine  miles  north  of  Lucknow, 
and  ninety-five  from  Allahabad.  It  is  hard  by  tho  ruins  of  old 
Qu.de,  and,  in  connection  with  them,  stretches  ten  miles  along  the 
bank  of  the  Ghogra,  and  is  two  miles  in  breadth.  It  was  founded 
about  a  century  aud  a  quarter  ago,  by  tho  Nabob  Vizier  of  that 
time,  whose  successors  enlarged  and  embellished  it.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  the  acquisition  of  a  largo  part  of  Rohilcund,  the  then  Na- 
bob Vizier  removed  the  seat  of  government  of  Oude  to  Lucknow, 
in  1775.  The  decline  of  Fyzabad  then  commenced,  and  few  of 
its  inhabitants  are  otherwise  than  poor.  The  misgovernment  of 
the  whole  country  contributed  to  make  its  decline  rapid,  yet  it  is 
but  a  few  years  since  its  population  was  estimated  at  100,000  souls. 
The  military  route  from  the  cantonment  of  Goruckpore  to  Luck- 
now passes  through  this  place.  Fyzabad  means  "the  abode  of 
plenty,"  which,  however  just  at  the  time  it  was  given  to  it,  sounds 
now  like  a  mockery.  It  is  sometimes  called  Bangla.  The  rebels 
are  not  likely  to  be  able  to  make  a  long  stand  in  it,  as  it  is  not  a 
very  strong  place,  and  the  means  of  subsistence  will  be  found  defi- 
cient. The  great  extent  of  these  oriental  towns  renders  them 
favorable  to  the  purposes  of  the  mutineers,  and  their  recovery 
must  cost  the  conqueror  many  valuable  lives,  but  not  half  so  many 
as  would  have  to  be  sacrificed  if  the  Sepoys  had  the  pluck  that  is 
necessary  for  success  in  miscellaneous,  hand-to-hand  fighting. 
When  that  kind  of  fighting  takes  place,  tho  moral  and  physical 
superiority  of  the  English  tells  at  once. — Boston  Traveller. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  VALENTINE. 

BY  JOHN  ROSS  SIX. 

Ono  morn,  while  hia  mother  was  dozing, 

Young  Lovo  from  his  slumbers  awoke  ; 
And  said,  as  his  eyes  were  unclosing, 

"I  am  just  in  the  mood  for  a  joke :" 
So  ho  quietly  brushed  his  bright  pinions, 

Ilia  quiver  supplied  with  new  darts, 
Then  flew  down  to  Earth's  distant  dominions, 

The  dickens  to  pay  with  young  hearts. 

As  he  looked  on  a  pair  of  doves  cooing, 

And  pleasantly  billing, — said  he, 
"That's  a  hieroglyphic  for  wooing; 

Henceforth  it  my  signet  shall  be, 
Although,  by-and-by  they'll  be  wrangling:" 

— lie  hadn't  flown  far  from  the  spot, 
"When  he  saw,  on  a  rope,  a  youth  dangling; 

"  Ah."  sneered  he.  i(  that's  a  truo-lover'a  knot." 

Love  came  to  a  populous  city, 

Where  crowded  the  young  and  tho  old ; 
Tho  foolish,  the  weak,  and  the  witty, 

Bowing  down  to  an  image  of  gold; 
Chuckled  he — "  I've  than  Mammon  more  power ;" 

And  the  urchin  laughed  long  and  aloud; 
Then  sent,  of  his  arrows,  a  shower 

Shot  at  random,  right  into  the  crowd. 

0,  then  were  such  struggles  and  races, 

As  never  before  had  been  seen, 
After  beautiful  figures  and  faces, 

And  no  one  knew  what  it  might  mean : 
The  men  felt  a  sort  of  devotion, 

While  the  girls  were  unusually  gay, 
And  all  seemed  possessed  with  a  notion 

To  go  on  their  patellae  and  pray ! 

To  pmy— not  in  old  monkish  fashion, 

To  any  grim  martyr  or  saint, 
For  though  all  had  "  acute  inflammation," 

Devotion  was  not  the  complaint; 
Yet  anxious  to  do  each  his  duty, 

'Tis  said,  that  from  idols  of  wood, 
Man  turned  to  some  image  of  beauty, 

And  kissed  her  as  oft  as  he  could ! 

Alas,  for  sneh  sadder  affection! 

The  fourteenth  of  Feb.  was  scarce  o'er, 
When  the  worshippers  lost  recollection 

Of  Love,  and  were  wooers  no  more ! 
On  the  fifteenth,  they  vowed  'twas  "  all  gammon," 

By  the  sixteenth,  each  girl  was  forgot; 
For  the  men  bowed  once  more  unto  Mammon, 

As  though  Cupid  no  arrows  had  shot. 

"Ah!"  sighed  Love  to  his  mother,  "  between  us, 
For  Cupid,  cupidity's  too  - 

Much."     "I  know  that,  my  darling,"  said  Yenus, 
"  But  I'll  just  tell  you  what  you  can  do ! 
Once  a  year,  at  this  time,  fill  your  quiver, 
Your  rose-colored  pinious  unfold; 
Tip  with  diamonds  each  shaft  you  deliver, 
Then  Love  may  be  mightier  thau  Gold!" 

Quoth  Cupid,  "I  think  I'll  do  better;" 

So  with  shaft-point  he  traced  some  designs, 
Sketched  hearts,  darts  and  doves  in  a  letter. 

Aud  beneath,  wrote  nonsenical  lines  : 
Since  that  time,  it  has  beeu  quite  the  fashion, 

For  maidens,  and  "  lovyers  so  gay," 
To  inscribe  on  a  sheet  their  brief  passion, 

And  post  it  on  Valentine's  Day. 


THE  CROWN  JEWELS. 

We  find  the  following  in  a  letter  from  Hanover,  of  December 
19: — "  The  hearts  of  the  king  and  royal  family  of  this  country 
have  been  much  rejoiced  by  intelligence  which  has  just  reached 
through  the  Hanoverian  minister  at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  that 
the  long  dispute  between  the  king  of  Hanover  and  the  queen  of 
England  respecting  the  right  of  certain  jewels  of  enormous  value, 
in  the  possession  of  the  sovereign  of  England,  and  forming  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  what  have  been  hitherto  called  the  Brit- 
ish crown  jewels,  has  been  decided  in  favor  of  Hanover.  Many 
of  your  readers  are  no  doubt  aware  that  when  the  kingdom  of 
Hanover  was  severed  from  the  united  kingdom  by  the  accession 
of  Queen  Victoria  to  the  throne,  a  claim  was  made  by  the  late 
king  of  Hanover,  formerly  the  I) like  of  Cumberland,  to  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  jewels  usually  worn  on  state  occasions  by  tho 
English  sovereign,  on  the  ground  that  part  of  them,  which  had 
been  taken  over  to  England  by  George  I.,  belonged  inalienably  to 
the  crown  of  Hanover ;  and  that  the  remainder  had  been  purchased 
by  George  III.  out  of  his  privy  purse,  and  had  been  left  by  him 
and  his  Queen  Charlotte  to  tho  royal  family  of  Hanover. 

"As  the  jewels  thus  claimed  arc  supposed  to  be  worth  consider- 
ably more  than  .£1,000,000,  a  single  stone  having  cost  nearly 
nearly  £20,000,  they  were  not  to  be  relinquished  without  a  strug- 
gle ;  and  I  am  assured  that  every  possible  expedient  was  resorted 
to  in  England  to  baffle  the  claimant.  Ultimately,  in  the  lifetime 
of  the  late  king,  the  importunity  of  the  Hanoverian  minister  in 
London  drove  the  English  ministry  of  the  day  to  consent  that  tho 
rights  of  the  two  sovereigns  should  be  submitted  to  a  commission 
composed  of  three  English  judges ;  but  the  proceedings  of  tho 
commission  were  so  ingeniously  protracted  that  all  the  commis- 
sioners died  without  arriving  at  any  decision ;  and  until  Lord 
Clarendon  received  the  seals  of  the  British  Eoreign  Office  all  the 
efforts  of  the  court  of  Hanover  to  obtain  a  fresh  commission  were 
in  vain.  Lord  Clarendon,  however,  seems  to  have  perceived  that 
such  attempts  to  stifle  inquiry  were  unworthy  of  his  country,  for 
ho  consented  that  a  fresh  commission  should  be  issued  to  three 
English  judges  of  the  highest  eminence,  who,  after  investigation, 
found  the  Hanoverian  claim  to  be  indisputably  just,  and  reported 
in  its  favor.  The  court  here  consequently  is  in  high  glee  this 
Christmas  at  the  prospect  of  removing  the  crown  and  regalia,  so 
jealously  guarded  in  the  Tower  of  London,  almost  bodily  to  Han- 
over."— London  Globe. 
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[Written  for  BaUrra'i  Pictorial,  | 
EMMA. 

DY   WIU.IR    K.    PADOR. 

The  riiwin  of  Kintiuv  1"  to  nio 

A  key  to  open  wldfl  Ihfl  celul 

Where  a  tab;  manor]  dwell*, 
Bnihrined  in  nil  it*  purity. 

Oho  rnuamer  only  "hod  it"  bocanj 
Upon  her  whltoj  aiunillliKl  braufcj 
And  then  ihfl  griitly  went  to  rent, 

As  odo  ,;  lii'N  down  to  plauant  dream*." 

]  traoo  ber  noma  with  sweat  dollght; 
Sh<)  camoj  and  by  bor  coming  showed 

Tlio  lii'iiuty  ofthnt  blent  ahmlu 

Whoro  angola  walk  in  coboa  of  wliltu 

8bo  went  iw  BpOtloM  M  iho  came : 
Slu-  hnd  no  fin  that  wuj  bor  own ; 
He,  wiiu  r<>r  ilnnlng  did  atone, 

Had  claimed  her  in  his  holy  do 

Wo  will  not  say  no  toarfl  WOW  Ihod 

When  Kinma'H  hands  with  placed  in  rust 

Upon  bor  wblto  and  waxen  breast; 
That  we  no  wurds  of  Walling  B&td- 

Hut  there  were  plooanxoa  with  our  naiim; 

Thiri  joy  its  Influence  round  uh  sh«d: 

Our  baby  sister  hud  been  led 
By  angel  hands  to  heavenly  plidns. 

You  ask  mo  why  I  touch  this  string? 
You  nay,  Ave  years  have  rolled  around, 
And  why  awake  the  sleeping  sound 

Of  all  the  memories  thoy  bring.' 

You  know  not  what  you  pay.     Along 
The  stream  of  years  forever  flow 
These  memories  of  long  ago, 

That  servo  to  fill  tho  poofs  song. 

And  as  we  pace  the  shining  rands 
By  time's  vast  ocean,  evermore 
The  waves  wash  up  upon  the  shore 

Thoso  siuging  Bhells  that  fill  our  handB. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

SUSIE    BARTON'S 

FIRST  AND  LAST  VISIT  TO  SARATOGA. 

BY    EMMA    LINLEY. 

Susie  Bath-on  was  a  happy  girl.  The  only  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  farmer,  she  hail  been  petted  and  indulged  from  earliest 
infancy,  and  at  eighteen  she  was  merry,  impulsive,  affectionate, 
and  possibly  a  trifle  self-willed.  She  was  already  betrothed  to 
Henry  Fowler,  who  had  seemed  to  realize  her  ideal  of  a  noble, 
manly  protector,  from  her  earliest  recollections.  He  was  some 
seven  or  eight  years  her  senior,  and  had  left  his  native  town  for  a 
broader  sphere  of  action,  about  three  years  before  ;  but  his  frequent 
letters  had  cheered  her  in  his  absence,  and  very  likely  she  had 
found  them  stronger  incitements  to  self -improvement  than  his 
presence  would  have  been.  Be  that  as  it  may,  she  had  certainly 
striven  earnestly  to  become  worthy,  I  will  not  say  of  Henry  Fow- 
ler, but  of  the  noble  ideal  which  she  recognized  in  him,  and  at 
each  repeated  visit  he  found  her,  though  no  less  merry  at  times, 
more  capable  of  sympathizing  with  him  in  his  best  moments.  He 
was  already  possessed  of  a  competency,  and  was  intending  soon 
to  return  to  claim  his  bride  and  reside  near  her  parents,  who  would 
not  consent  to  a  wide  separation  from  their  only  child. 

At  this  time  a  gay  cousin  from  the  city  came  to  spend  a  few 
weeks  at  Farmer  Barton's.  Katie  Price's  lively  descriptions  of 
the  gay  scenes  in  which  she  had  moved  since  her  debut  in  fashion- 
able life  some  ten  years  before,  opened  a  new  world  to  Susie's  ac- 
tive fancy.  Hitherto  her  home  and  the  little  village  near  by  had 
afforded  her  sufficient  society  for  happiness  ;  but  as  she  listened  to 
accounts  of  balls  and  parties,  in  which  all  but  the  light  side  was 
ignored,  she  began  to  undervalue  the  simple  pleasure  which  had 
delighted  her,  and  wish  for  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  luxuries 
of  which  Katie  talked  so  constantly. 

Katie  was  not  a  suitable  companion  for  her  artless  country 
cousin.  In  all  valuable  acquirements,  Susie  was  far  the  superior; 
but  Katie  had  a  fund  of  self-confidence  and  knowledge  of  the 
world,  which  gave  her  an  advantage  that  her  showy  personal  ap- 
pearance enabled  her  to  maintain.  Mrs.  Barton  noticed  the  in- 
fluence which  Katie  was  exerting  over  her  daughter,  and  was 
troubled  by  it.  She  tried  to  make  her  husband  share  her  fear  as 
to  the  result ;  but  he  only  laughed  at  the  idea  of  Susie's  being 
discontented  in  their  pleasant  home,  and  proposed  to  give  her  a 
chance  to  sec  something  of  fashionable  life,  at  Saratoga,  that  very 
season. 

He  immediately  proposed  the  trip  to  the  girls,  who  were  equally 
delighted  to  accompany  him,  and  after  such  preparations,  in  the 
way  of  dross,  as  Katie  thought  proper,  they  started.  Susie  was 
full  of  pleasant  anticipations,  but  on  the  very  first  evening  after 
her  arrival,  the  only  note  of  the  feelings  of  the  time,  iu  her  diary, 
was  this  brief,  expressive  quotation  : 

"  0,  we  are  querulous  creatures !    Little  less 
Tuun  all  things  enn  suffice  to  make  us  happy  ; 
Though  little  more  than  nothing  is  enough 
To  make  us  wretched." 

Poor  Susie  could  not  trust  herself  to  write  more — she  felt  out  of 
place  and  out  of  sorts,  and  heartily  wished  herself  at  home  in  her 
own  neat,  cosy  room.     It  seemed  to  her  that  she  was  continually 


making  blunders.  She  ncrer  had  other  claims  to  beauty  than 
Bach  u  perfect  health  and  cheerfolnoii  must  always  giro  to  the 
woman  who  i  po  t  \  d  •S  tnem,  ana  now,  In  her  constant  fear 
of  being  awkward,  she  bad  lost  thai  grace  of  manner  which  she 
had  at  homo;  and  wont  of  all,  she  was  painfully  conscious  *>f 
every  defect  in  fiersolf,  Bhc  though  I  she  would  ask  her  father  to 
return  on  the  morrow ;  but  when  morning  same  she  felt  better, 
and  her  cousin  had  little  difficulty  in  persuading  her  to  remain. 

Kate  bud  met  some  livolj  acqunintani  c  from  the  i  ity,and  with 
them  tho  two  girls  went -out  to  walk.    Meanwhile  Mr.  Barton  was 

delighted,  as  well  as   iwhal    nrprised,  lo  meet  Henry  Fowler. 

The  young  man  was  dressed  In  common  laborer*!  overalls,  and 
wa«  driving  a  tntm  heavily  laden  with  lumber.  He  briefly  ex- 
plained t«>  Mr.  Barton  that  he  owed  the  plea  ore  of  thi  meeting 
to  the  sudden  illness  of  the  man  who  was  to  have   come  with  this 

team,  and  inquired  eagerly  for  his  friends  in  1' ■    When  he 

learned  that  Susio  was  not  for  distant,  he  hastened  to  onload  his 
limber  that  he  might  join  ber,  without  bestowing  a  thought  upon 
his  unsuitable  dross. 

Susie  saw  him  coming,  and  she  was  a  coward.  He  could  not 
havo  presented  himself  more  inopportunely,  for  Kate's  friends  bad 
just  been  making  themselves  merry  over  the  appearance  of  o  couple 
they  had  seen  at  a  hotel  the  preceding  day,  whom  they  termed  a 
country  clown  and  bis  Hetty.  Susie  felt  herself  to  be  a  country 
Betty,  and  she  had  not  sufficient  moral  courage  to  bear  the  ridi- 
cule she  feared  from  her  companions;  nor  had  she  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  world  to  know  that  the  real  gentleman  usually 
requires  no  more  than  a  neat  personal  appearance  to  do  himself 
justice.     Her  lover,  advancing  rapidly,  said  : 

"  I  am  rejoiced  to  meet  you  here  !" 

'*  You  must  he  mistaken  in  the  person,  sir,"  she  replied,  coldly ; 
and  without  giving  him  an  opportunity  to  speak  her  name,  she 
passed  on. 

How  she  despised  herself  the  moment  she  had  spoken  !  She 
impatiently  hastened  her  return  to  the  hotel,  for  there  she  hoped 
to  meet  Henry.  Very  gladly  would  she  beg  his  pardon  for  the 
foolish  weakness,  and  she  strove  to  assure  herself  that  she  should 
be  forgiven.  But  she  did  not  meet  him.  A  note  was  handed  her, 
containing  the  following  cutting  words  : 

"Indeed,  Miss  Barton,  I  was  mistaken  in  the  person.  I  thought 
to  meet  one  who  loved  me,  but  found  that  my  clothes  only  have 
been  the  object  of  your  regard.  Please  call  upon  ray  best  suit  to 
fulfil  the  engagement  I  made  with  you  while  I  was  deceived  in 
this  respect,  for  I  shall  hold  myself  released. 

"One  who  has  loved  top." 

Susie's  first  impulse  was  to  write  immediately,  to  explain  her 
weakness  and  ask  forgiveness.  She  was  very  sure  that  if  she 
should  do  this  he  would  pity  and  forgive  her,  but  ber  pride  re- 
volted. She  was  so  sure  he  would  relent  enough  to  visit  her,  and 
sho  would  then  explain.  Even  in  his  anger  he  acknowledged  that 
he  had  loved  her,  and  from  tins  she  hoped  much.  She  found  no 
happiness  in  pleasure-seeking  after  this  unfortunate  meeting, 
though  she  remained  long  enough  to  please  Kate,  and  to  gain 
much  of  the  self-confidence  she  had  so  much  needed.  Again  and 
again  after  her  return  home  she  resolved  to  write  to  Henry,  but 
continually  delayed  until  too  late. 

Hcniy  was  very  angry  when  he  penned  that  note,  and  his  esti- 
mate of  woman  was  much  lowered  by  Susie's  weakness;  but  he 
did  not  think  of  a  final  separation.  He  had  not  imagined  her  ca- 
pable of  such  folly,  but  very  reasonably  charged  it  to  the  influence 
of  her  companions,  and  was  quite  ready  to  forgive  her  if  she  had 
asked. 

It  so  happened  that  a  gay  widow,  but  a  few  years  older  than  ho 
was,  was  visiting  at  his  boarding-place,  who  had  for  some  time 
been  exerting  all  her  powers  of  pleasing  to  captivate  him.  Hither- 
to he  had  met  her  advances  very  coldly,  but  on  the  evening  of  his 
return  from  Saratoga  he  escorted  her  to  a  concert,  for  which  sho 
had  been  furnished  with  tickets  by  a  friend.  By  little  and  little 
his  intimacy  with  the  young  widow  increased,  he  scarcely  knew 
how  himself;  but  ere  long  most  of  his  evenings  were  spent  in  her 
company.  At  first  she  seemed  to  have  a  great  many  tickets  for 
places  of  amusement  furnished  her  by  her  friends,  and  when  these 
failed,  Henry  could  do  no  less  than  supply  their  place. 

Mrs.  Lorin  was  not  like  Susio.  She  could  by  no  means  fill  the 
place  in  his  affections  ;  but  he  was  dissatisfied  and  unhappy,  and 
she  was  interested  in  him  and  had  a  tact  in  showing  her  sympa- 
thy, which  helped  her  to  accomplish  her  purpose  of  winning  him 
for  a  husband.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  three  months  from 
Susie's  ill-fated  meeting  with  him,  she  read  his  marriage  in  a 
newspaper.  Poor  girl,  she  never  before  fully  realized  how  dearly 
she  had  loved  him  ;  and  now  this  love  must  he  torn  from  her 
heart  as  sinful. 

Susie  was  not  one  to  pine  away  in  "green  and  yellow  melan- 
choly"— she  did  not  even  have  a  brain  fever,  or  any  symptoms 
of  heart  complaint.  Hers  was  a  strong  nature,  and  this  trial  made 
her  better.  It  tanght  her  to  look  upon  life  more  earnestly;  and 
she  became  less  impulsive  and  less  merry,  but  more  truly  good 
and  evenly  cheerful.  She  learned  to  know  herself  better,  and  to 
depend  more  fully  upon  a  heavenly  Friend.  She  had  loved  too 
truly  to  transfer  her  affections  to  another;  she  therefore  devoted 
herself  to  her  kind  parents. 

Five  years  passed — and  Henry  brought  his  wife  to  his  native 
town  to  introduce  her  among  his  old  acquaintances.  Of  course 
they  must  visit  at  Fanner  Barton's,  though  that  worthy  gentleman 
had,  as  yet,  only  guessed  the  reason  that  Henry  failed  to  be  his 
son-in-law.  It  needed  no  close  observation  to  no'.c  the  fact  that 
Mrs.  Fowler  had  no  wish  to  see  those  about  her  happy.  Supremely 
selfish,  she  seemed  to  enjoy  inflicting  petty  torments  upon  her 
husband.  She  consulted  his  taste  in  nothing,  unless  for  the  pur- 
pose of  choosing  something  in  opposition  to  it.     During  the  after- 


noon -■■■■  ■  '    -Mr.  Barton V,  she  found  many  opportunities 

owing  her  iii-n.uure.  Bosie saw  that  Mr.  Fowler  was  mor- 
tified, and  the  pitied  him  j  in  her  pity  for  bun  she  forgot  10  note 
her  own  leelings,  ami  wiw  not  at  all  crnbarra&Acd  by  the  recollec- 
tion* of  the  olden  time.  He  bud  become  rich  and  wmtwhat  Aiasln- 
gnisbed,  hut  she  fancied  that  in  the  social  circle  be  was  lees  ; 

able  than  formerly. 

Three  yean  elapsed  before  they  met  again,aod  then,  though  he 
paased  the  veiled  woman  ji*  a  stranger,  she  hud  un  opportunity  to 

form  an  idea  Of  bts  home.      They  were  truvclNug — *he  was  I 

hut  he  wiw  accompanied  by  Ids  family,  consisting  el  bas  wife  ami 
two  children,  with  a  muse  for  the  latter.  Never  were  such  troatte- 
soroe  children  before,  fl  seemed.    Tbeir  mother's  shrill,  pendant 

enstantly  sounding  through  the  car,  either  in  cross 
commands  to  Fowler  or  Betty,  or  in  betting  at  the  children. 

:  -o  or  three  yean  old,  was  thirsty,  and  at  every  stop- 
ping-place Fowler  was  sent  for  water ;  time  afar  time  be  tried  it, 
and  was  culled  bflck  by  the  engine  whistle  before  p"*"i"»g  his  ob- 
ject,only  to  hear  the  fretting  of  bis  wift  and  the  crying  of  the  child, 
who  were  distojbfng  all  in  the  car.  Bosie  wondered  ihat  he  did 
not  allow  himself  to  be  left,  for  .she  saw  by  the  tire  in  bis  eye  that 
pride  only  prevented  hi-  speaking  sharp];  Susie  thus 

learned  to  view  bim  as  fl  stranger,  for  this  Fowler,  running  BJbeer 
and  thither  at  the  bidding  of  afrettyand  unreasonable  woman, 
was  very  unlike  the  ideal  of  the  Henry  which  she  bad  loved  years 
before. 

I  will  not  venture  to  say  that  when,  some  two  yean  later,  BttJie 
beard  of  Mia.  Fowler's  death,  her  heart  did  not  throb  n  trifle 
quicker  as  she  wondered  how  much  Henry-  bad  been  clianged  by* 
loveless  home  ;  but  I  can  assure  the  reader  that  she  IlliiliflSSlHl  no 
feeling.  She  was  too  busy  and  too  happy  in  the  performance  of 
daily  duties  to  indulge  in  day-dream?,  even  if  there  were  tempta- 
tion to  do  so,  which  she  would  not  acknowledge  to  herself.  She 
was  sure  that  in  her  youth  -b'.-  bad  loved  an  ideal,  which  Henry 
could  never  have  realized,  and  she  thought  that  now  he  would  l>c 
further  from  doing  so  than  he  was  before  his  marriage.  So  she 
thought  and  felt  until  she  saw  him;  but  when  one  pleasant  even- 
ing he  again  presented  himself  as  a  snitor  for  her  hand,  he  found 
her  willing  to  listen  to  his  wooing.  From  that  time  she  became 
less  anxious  to  make  the  real  and  ideal  agree,  since  she  found 
reality  quite  sufficient  for  her  happiness. 

In  July  they  were  married,  and  made  a  short  stay  at  Saratoga 
while  on  their  wedding  tour.  Susie  found  that  she  had  altered 
quite  as  much  as  the  place,  in  the  dozen  years  since  her  former 
visit.  This  time  the  respected  Mr.  Fowler  proudly  introduced  her 
as  his  wife,  and  she,  a  really  fine  looking  woman  with  elegant 
taste  in  dress,  felt  that  she  had  moved  sufficiently  in  the  best  so- 
ciety of  Boston,  to  have  no  lack  of  self-confidence,  even  amid  the 
brilliant  coterie  who  were  there  assembled. 


DIXNER-G1V1XG. 

The  jays  of  peacocks'  feathers  arc  the  snobs  of  this  world  ;  and 
never  since  the  days  ot  JEsop  were  they  more  numerous  in  anv 
land  than  they  are  at  present  in  this  "free  country.  Peacocks' 
feathers  are  stuck  in  the  tails  of  most  families.  Scarce  one  of  us 
domestic  birds  but  imitates  the  lanky,  pavonine  strut  and  shrill 
genteel  scream.  0  you  misguided  dinner-giving  snobs,  think  how 
much  pleasure  you  lose  and  how  much  mischief  you  do  with  yonr 
absurd  grandeurs  and  hypocrisies  !  You  stuff  each  other  with"  un- 
natural forced  meats,  and  entertain  each  other  to  the  ruin"  of 
friendship  {let  alone  health)  and  the  destruction  of  hospitality  and 
good  fellowship — you,  who  but  for  the  peacock's  tail  might  chat- 
ter away  and  be  so  happy.  When  a  man  goes  into  a  great  set 
company  of  dinner-giving  and  dinner-receiving  snobs,  if  he  has  a 
philosophical  turn  of  mind,  he  will  consider  what  a  huge  humbug 
the  whole  affair  is;  the  dishes  and  the  drink,  and  the  servants 
and  the  plate,  and  the  host  and  hostess,  and  the  conversation  and 
tho  company — the  philosopher  included. — Thackeray. 


THE  SECRET  OF  SUCCESS. 

Maxims  which  ought  to  preside  over  a  man's  whole  employ- 
ment of  bis  time.  The  one  is,  to  do  one  thing  at  a  time  only ; 
the  next  is,  never  put  off  till  to-morrow  what  you  can  do  to-day  ; 
and  the  third,  always  to  finish  one  thing  before  you  begin  another. 
A  very  great  and  celebrated  man  in  Holland — De  Wirt — was 
once  asked  how  it  happened  that  he  got  through  so  much  business 
and  of  such  varied  kind — for  he  was  not  only  a  great  statesman, 
and  a  minister,  hut  also  a  most  eminent  mathematician  and  a 
literary  man — and  his  answer  was,  that  it  was  by  two  rales  which 
he  always  observed — to  do  one  thing  only  at  a  time,  and  never 
to  put  oft*  till  to-morrow  what  he  could  do  to-day.  These  were 
his  golden  rales. — Rt-ynolds. 


SIX    BRILIIAM   STORIES! 

We  have  just  issued  the  following  popular  Novelettes,  in  bound  form,  eaob 
elegantly  illustrated  with  four  large  original  drawings,  forming  the  cheapest 
books  ever  offered  in  this  country.  We  will  seDd  either  oce  of  them,  post 
paid,  by  return  of  mail,  on  the  receipt  of  twenty  cents,  or  we  will  send  the 
six  novels,  post  paid,  on  the  receipt  of  one  dolla*.  We  are  resolved  upon 
small  profits  and  quick  sales : 

THE  KING'S  TALISMAN:  or.  TheYocxo  Lio*  of  Moi~nt  Hon.  A  ro- 
mance of  the  Eastern  World.  The  best  story  the  author  has  ever  written. 
By SYLYAKUS  COBB,  Jit. 

THE  DANCIKG  STAR:  or,  The  Smuggler  of  the  Chesapeake.  A  story 
of  the  sea  and  our  own  coast.  A  brilliant  nautical  talebva  favorite  author. 
By J.  H.  INGKAHAM- 

THE  PIONEER :  or-  Tue  Adybstubeks  of  the  Boiu>ke.  A  captivating 
and  vivid  American  story — true  to  the  life  of  the  backwoods  and  frontier. 
By 1>R-  J-  H.  ROBINSON 

THE  HF ART'S  SFCFET:  or-  The  Fortunes  of  a  Soldier.  A  story  of 
love  and  the  low  latitudes.  A  tale  from  one  of  our  nld  and  favorite  authors. 
By LIEUTENANT  MURRAY 

ORLANDO  CHESTER  :  or.  The  Young  Hustob  or  Virginia,— A  beautiful 
domestic,  vet  mo?t  thrilling,  tale  of  Virginia,  in  the  colonial  times  of  her 
history*-    By  SYLYAXUS  COBB,  Jn. 

THE  GTPSET  DAUGHTER:  or.  The  FonrtrjEs  of  a  SpaSisb  Cava  lies.. 
A  vividly  interesting  story  of  the  roving  tribes  of  Gitanos  in  Spain,  full  of 
incident.     By LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

Enclose  the  money  and  receive  either  or  all  by  return  of  mail. 
{jy=~  For  sale  at  all  of  the  periodical  depots. 
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SWITZERLAND. 

The    republic    of    Switzerland 
possesses  a  strong   claim   to   the 
interest  and  sympathies  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the.  United  States.    Atone 
amidst  tho  down-trodden  and  king- 
ridden   countries   of  Europe,  she 
has  preserved  her   independence, 
and  popular  government,  triumph- 
ing over  internal  troubles,  and  the 
wrathful   assaults  of  enemies   ot 
liberty  from  without.    Every  child 
is  familiar  with  the  deeds  of  Tell 
and  his  associates  when  the  Aus- 
trian yoke  was  thrown  off"  centu- 
ries ago.     Since  that  period,  the 
Swiss  have  passed  through  many 
alternations  of  fortune,  and  many 
troubles  which  it  would  t.ako  too 
long  to  relate.     They  have  alter- 
nately lost  and  regained  their  lib- 
erties, and  changed  their  acts  of 
confederation.       Napoleon    inter- 
fered with  their  politics,  but  they 
did  not  long  feel  the  weight  of  his 
hand.      The  present  confederacy 
was  established  in  the  summer  ot 
1848.     After  the  Diet  had  formed 
the  new  national  constitution,  "  in 
the  days  of  August  (1848),"  says 
Emil  Zschokke,  the  continuatorof 
Heinrich     Zschokke's      excellent 
"  History  ot  Switzerland   for  the 
Swiss   People,"  admirably  trans- 
lated  by  Francis    George   Shaw, 
"  the  citizens,  assembled   in  their 
primary  communal    meetings    in 
the  cantons  of  Geneva,  Berne,  Zu- 
rich, Solothurn,  Bale,  Glarus,  Lu- 
cerne, Aargau,  St.  Gallen,  Schaff- 
hausen,  Thurgau,  Grisons,  Outer- 
Appeuzell,  Vaud  and  Neuchatel, 
at  once,  with  overwhelming  ma- 
jorities and  joyous  approval,  de- 
clared their  acceptance.    The  great 
council  of  Freiburg  did  the  same 
in  the  name  of  her  people.     Only 
in  a  part  of  the  former  Sonderbund 
cantons,   in  Zug,    Uri,    Schwytz, 
Unterwalden  and  Valais,  as  well 
as  in    Inner- Appenzell,    did    the 
councils   and  communes  vote  for 
rejection.     *     *    As  a  majority 
of  fifteen  cantons   and  one   half, 
with   a    population  of    1,897,887 
souls,  had  voted  to  accept,  and  a 
minority  of  only  six  cantons  and 
one  half,   with    a    population  of 
292,371  souls,  had  voted  to  reject, 
the  Diet,  in  solemn  session  (Sep- 
tember 12,    1848),    declared    the 
new   Swiss  constitution  to  be  in 
force.     The  tidings   were   imme- 
diately promulgated  by  messengers  and  telegraphs,  and,  on  the 
very  evening,  innumerable  bonfires  blazed  onr  the  mountain  tops, 
from  the  Dole  to  the  Santis,  while  the  rejoicing  of  all  the  people 
resounded  from  the  valleys.     Never  had  Switzerland  seen  a  day 
of  more  beautiful  fraternization  since  the  commencement  of  her 
history.     Thus  have  the  feelings  of  common  citizenship  and  love 
for  the  fatherland  re-fortified  the  liberty  which  our  fathers  won 
with  their  heart's  blood  at  Sempach,  and  Grandson  Helvetia  stands 
again,   more   nobly  than  ever,  the  rock  of  freedom  among  the 
nations."    Even  in  Switzerland,  where,  as  in  this  country,  every 
citizen  of  merit  may  attain  the  highest  honors,  there  are  few  ex- 
amples of  an  elevation  as  rapid  as  that  of  Constant  Forncrod,  the 
president  of  the  confederation,  of  whom  we  herewith  present  a 
striking  likeness.     Though  but  thirty-seven  years  of  age,  he  long 
since  obtained  consideration  in  the  Swiss  councils  by  the  extent  of 
his  knowledge,  the  indefatigable  activity  of  his   mind,  and  the 
firmness  of  his  character.     He  was  born  at  Avenchcs  (the  ancient 


CONSTANT    F0RNER0D,    PRESIDENT.  OF   THE   SWISS    CONFEDERATION, 

Aventicum  of  the  Helvetians),  a  small  town  of  the  canton  of 
Vaud,  of  a  family  long  known  in  the  magistracy.  His  grandfather 
and  great-uncles  took  an  important  part  in  the  revolution  of  1798, 
which  emancipated  the  canton  of  Vaud,  and  restored  its  indepen- 
dence and  autonomy,  by  delivering  it  from  the  oligarchical  Bernese 
regime.  One  of  his  ancestors  was  secretary  of  legation  at  Paris  ; 
another,  a  member  of  the  Helvetic  senate.  Mr.  Constant  Forne- 
rod  studied  at  first  at  the  academy  of  Sausanne,  and  was  destined 
by  his  parents  for  theology  ;  but  that  was  not  his  vocation.  He 
felt  himself  irresistibly  attracted  to  legal  studies,  and  zealously 
applied  himself  thereto.  At  the  end  of  a  few  years  he  went  to 
Tubingen  and  Heidelberg  in  Germany,  to  complete  his  studies. 
On  his  return  to  Switzerland,  he  passed  his  examinations  for  the 
bar  so  brilliantly,  and  directly  after  his  admission  he  was  invited 
to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  to  the  academy  on  the  history  of 
law  and  ou  the  Roman  law.  A  gentleman  who  attended  this 
course  says  that  he  never  can  forget  t'ic  effect  produced  by  his 


firm  and  clear  style  so  different,  in 
its  youthful  vigor  and  force,  from 
the  monotonous  dissertations  com- 
mon to  professors.     It  was  at  this 
time  that  the   Vaudois  revolution 
of  February  1 4  surprised  the  young 
professor.     The  question  here  was 
of  a  radical,  practical  movement, 
calculated  to    interest   lucid   and 
penetrating  minds.     People  were 
weary  of  the  sterile  and  doctrinal 
theories   of  18.30.     The   fruits  ot 
liberalism      were     mature,     and 
dropped  from  the  laden  branches 
into  the  hands  of  the  men  of  the 
time/     Forncrod    understood  the 
serious  bearing  ot  this  movement, 
and,  at  the  risk  of  wounding  the 
sympathies   of   his  relatives   and 
friends,   supported   it  with   voice 
and   pen.      He  was   sustained  in 
this  work  by  the  able  and  culti- 
vated Druey.     He  wis  appointed 
chancellor  of  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment, and  when,  in   1848,  Mr. 
Druey  was  summoned  to  the  head 
of  the  confederation,  regenerated 
by  the  federal  constitution,  it  was 
Mr.  Forncrod  who  took  his  place 
in  the  government  of  Vaud,  and 
in  1851   he  became  its  president. 
Even  his  enemies  were  compelled 
to  acknowledge  the  energy  of  his 
mind  and  his  remarkable  activity. 
In  1853,  he  was  sent  to  Berne,  as 
the  representative  of  the  canton  of 
Vaud  in  the  council  ot  states,  of 
which  he  became  president  two 
years  afterwards.     At  this  period, 
Mr.  Druey  having  died,  Mr  For- 
nerod  was  chosen  to  succeed  him 
in  his  ffigh  office,  as'if  he  had  been 
destined  to   continue  throughout 
the  great  work  of  this  illustrious 
citizen.     Mr.  Forncrod  is  now  the 
youngest  member  of  the   federal 
council  over  which   he   presides. 
His   office,  in  the  beautiful  new 
federal  palace  at  Berne,  of  which 
we  present  below  an  accurate  draw- 
ing, is  always  open  to  the  citizens 
of  Switzerland  who  have  need  of 
his  aid  or  his   advice.     The  new 
palace  is  an  elegant  and  commo- 
dious structure,  of  which,  as  well 
as  of  their  young  president,  the 
Swiss  republicans  are  justly  prond. 
Both  are   the  work  of  the  new 
federal   era ;  both  are  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  youthful  confede- 
ration, united,  liberal  and  power- 
ful at  home,  and  honored  abroad. 
"  But  the  happiness  of  no  people," 
says  the  historian  of  Switzerland,  "  can  continue  steadfast  on  the 
earth,  if  trust  in   God  and   brotherly  love   be   not  its  guardian 
angels.     The  enemy  of  Swiss  independence   still  prowls  about, 
like  a  roaring  lion,  and  waits  the  moment  when  he  can  destroy  it. 
Be  watchful,  therefore,  0  confederates ;  hold  unchangeably  true  to 
each  other,  and  forget  not  God  ;  so  will  He  not  forget  you  in  the 
hour  of  conflict."    The  history  of  Switzerland  is  well  worth  study- 
ing, for  certainly  the  republic  is  a  singular  anomaly.     Limited  as 
it  is  in  extent,  it  has  yet  given  evidence  of  great  moral  as  well  as 
physical  power.     It  is  true  that  its  mountain  barriers  have  not 
always  afforded  protection  against  invasion,  but  the  spirit  of  its 
citizens  is  unconquered  and  unconquerable.     Byron   predicted, 
some  years  since,  that  the  spark  of  freedom  nurtured  here  would 
be  trodden  out,  and  Switzerland  reduced  to  the  condition  of  her 
neighbors  ;  but  since  the  date  of  that  poetical  prophecy,  she  ha3 
nobly  sustained  herself  in  the  most  trying  circumstances,  and  may 
kindle  the  fire  of  freedom  yet  to  glow  over  all  Europe. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Amatf.i'R  Farmkh.— You  nhnulrl  defer  ploughing  joor  heavy  land  till   lata 

In   tlm  ipHng,     No  nhoiitd  tliluk,   from   your  dcKcrlptlon,  that  thorough 

draining  wan  rcquipdu>  for  >our  Intnl. 
,1,  ('..  KllttTV,  Mo.— You  can   obtain  »  flrxt   cloM  passage  in  a  ntcamer  from 

New  York  for  Havre  direct  for  £80;  and  In  a  propeller  from   Portland,  In 

your  own  8tat<«,  lo  Liverpool  direct,  for  about  the  muno  nniouiit. 
Carfjg.— \\'0  nevor  admired   Urn  how  In   Sttinrt>  portrait  of  Wellington  In 

P«neull  Hull.    It  i«  opon  t..  wiir  objaotion*. 
II. .»,  —  lVriti-*  lo  ITon.  TJowel]  Cobb,  Secretary  of  the  Trcmmry,  Washington, 

D.  C.     It  fit  a  matter  Which  COmU  within  lib  province,  and  ilwi  not  require 

congressional  action. 
M,  M.  F..  Providence,  K    I. — The  photographs  wo  alluded  to  wore  executed  in 

Franco. 

L.  X- —Artificial  skntliig-grouniU  have  hern  used  In  England  for  years. 

Machinist.  -Water  wan  tlri>t  rnnvi^  crt  to  London  hy  leaden  plpos1  I"  the  21st 
year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  (12.17).  ami  It  look  nearly  half  a  century  to 
eompleta  tho  works 

H.  C,— The  first  buildings  hi  thfl  city  of  New  York  were  erected  In  1G21,  two 
hundred  and  thirty-Keren  year*  ago.  Eight  yearn  afterwards  the  first 
Dutch  governor  wo*  Inaugurated.  The  first  United  States  Congress  under 
the  constitution  assembled  there  In  1-iRO. 

M.  I,.— Scott's  ••  Abbot,"  a  sequel  to  the  "  Monastery."  first  appeared  in  1820. 
It  htm  JDJt  been  Issued  In  tbo  "  Household  Edition  of  tho  Wavcrlcy  Nov- 
els," published  by  Tick  nor.  Fields  k  Co..  of  till?  city.  This  la  the  most 
elegant,  complete  and  convenient  edition  ever  Issued  In  this  country  Tho 
volumes  are  models  of  style. 

ItBADBB. — The  first  European  monarch  who  Hhook  o(T  the  supremacy  of  tho 
pope  was  Ilonry  VIII.,  of  England. 

n.  ne  L.,  Houston.  Texas.— The  question  Is  too  delicate  a  one  for  us  to  decide. 

M.  C.  Y.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. — Probably,  before  this  number  comes  to  hand,  you 
will  havo  rocelvod  the  volumes,  which  were-  forwarded  to  your  address  as 
directed. 

Naturalist. — A  live  toad  was  found  in  a  block  of  stone  at  Newark.  April  5, 
18011;  and  another  in  an  oak-treee  about  thirty  loci) en  In  diameter,  at  Rain- 
ford,  Lancashire,  England.  In  January.  1S10. 

"  Tknor,"  Portland.  Me. — Tho  first  Italian  opera  company  that  ever  perform- 
ed lu  this  country,  opened  at  the  Park  Theatre.  New  York,  in  1825,  with 
great  success. 

0l!UOB,— -Horses  wore  not  sho«'  previous  to  the  year  481. 

Mrs.  L.  F.,  Wnltham.  Mass. — Washington  Irving  was  born  in  New  York  City, 
in  1782.     Martin  Van  Ruren  was  born  in  the  sumo  year. 

S.  T. — The  key  to  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  was  discovered  by  ChampolHon. 

Stupkst,  Dorchester,  Mass. — Wc  cannot  mark  out  a  course  of  study  for  you, 
but  would  advise  you  to  make  yourself  well  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
your  own  country  first  of  all.  Head  Presrotfs  works,  by  all  means — and 
for  the  formation  of  a  style,  you  cannot  do  better  than  to  make  Washington 
Irving's  works  your  study. 

C.  M.,  Philadelphia. — You  have  fallen  into  the  common  error  of  mistaking 
verso  for  poetry.  Whnt  M.  wrote  might  just  as  well  have  been  expressed  in 
prose.  Something  more  than  mere  lluont  versification  is  required  to  con- 
stitute true  poetry.  There  are  many  compositions,  faultless  in  mechanical 
structure,  which  still  are  not  music. 

F.  R.  ¥V.,  Plttsfield. — We  described  the  game  of  "  Fox  and  Geese,"  in  answer 
to  a  question  of  a  correspondent,  in  No.  1  of  the  present  volume. 


THE  CRYSTAL  DAGGER: 

OK, — 

THE     MYSTERIES    OF    VENICE. 

TRANSLATED  AND  ADAPTED  FROM  THE  FRENCH. 
BY    FRANCIS    A.    DURIVAGE. 

In  our  next  number  wo  BhaJI  commence  the  publication  of  a- 
tlirillinp  novelette  with  the  above  title,  translated  and  adapted 
from  the  French  of  Jules  Lccomptc,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
fascinating  authors  of  the  day,  expressly  for  the  Pictorial.  The 
scene  is  chiefly  laid,  as  the  second  title  indicates,  in  the  city  of  the 
doges — the  jueen  of  the  Adriatic ;  and  the  traditional  chain  that 
links  the  past  with  the  present,  binds  together  the  involutions  of 
the  story,  which  derives  additional  piquancy  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  based  on  actual  occurrences,  and  involves  the  fortunes  of  the 
noblest  families  of  modern  Venice.  Nowhere  else,  even  in  Eu- 
rope, could  such  a  series  of  events  have  occurred — events  far  more 
strange,  indeed,  than  fiction. 

1  ■*«—  < 

SPLINTERS. 


Cardinal  YVolscy  used  to  say,  "  We  must  destroy  the  press, 

or  the  press  will  destroy  us."     He  acknowledged  its  power. 

The  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser,  the  oldest  paper 

in  that  city,  lately  donned  an  entire  new  dress. 

In  the  middle  of  last  month,  Mr.  Hyde,  of  Newton,  pluck- 
ed a  full-grown  buttercup  in  the  open  air. 

Not  a  single  murder  was  committed  in  Rhode  Island,  in 

1857,  though  capital  punishment  is  not  in  force  there. 

The  papers  lately  killed  off  John  Green,  the  comedian,  at 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  hut  he  was  living  at  a  late  date. 

Favorites  are  like  sun-dials — no  one  wastes  a  single  glance 

upon  them  when  they  are  in  the  shade. 

Prince  Mcitcroich  made  an  immense  amount  of  wine  this 

year  out. of  his  Johannisberg  vineyards. 

The  Spaniards  have  a  truthful  saying,  "When  it  is  past 

noon  with  a  favorite,  night  comes  on  apace." 

A  new  opera,  the  "Carnival  of  Venice,"  by  Ambroise 

Thomas,  a  French  composer,  has  been  greatly  successful  in  Paris. 

The  heir  who  is  foolish  enough  to  anticipate  his  property, 

will  inherit  only  beggary  at  last. 

An  English  gamekeeper,  in  Shropshire,  was  killed,  lately, 

in  a  pitched  battle  of  gamekeepers  and  poachers. 

The  day  ot  judgment  is  always  nearer  the  day  of  promise 

than  it  seems.     With  a  note  to  pay,  time  flies. 

.   Sonic  English  ladies  in  India  have  been  so  mutilated  by 
the  Sepoys,  that  they  will  not  return  home. 

A  fever  is  as  painful  to  a  monarch  on  his  couch  of  state, 

as  to  a  peasant  on  his  flock-bed. 

The  English  East  India  Company  does  not  relish  the  idea 

ot  surrendering  its  power  to  the  British  crown. 

....   He  only  is  truly  independent  in  the  world,  who  can  main- 
tain himself  by  his  individual  exertions. 

Rev.  Sir  James  Brooke,  rajah  ot  Sarawak,  in  Borneo,  is 

the  latest  lion  in  tho  London  market.  • 

. .     Be  chary  of  the  golden  treasures  of  yonth — who  would 
enjoy  the  fruit,  must  spare  the  opening  blossom. 

....   The  population  of  New  York  city  cannot  be  much  less 
than  800,000.     It  is  really  something  of  a  settlement. 


1857  AND  IM.jH. 
We  have  now  advanced  fl  little  way  into  the  new  year,  and  yet, 
standing  on  tho  threshold  of  the  unknown,  wc  turn  our  glance 
backward  to  the  trodden  pathway  whose  footprints  have  become 
those  of  history.  We  look  backward  in  fond  regret  to  pleasures 
punt ;  and  firmly  resolve  to  profit  by  the  Losson,  which  it  teaches. 
This  would  seem  to  be  the  part  of  wiadom.  Tho  chart  of  the  past 
is  also  the  chart  of  the  future.  "The  existence  of  notions,  like 
the  lives  of  most  individuals,  if  scarcely  more  than  a  succession  of 
liopi-H  l. Hilled  und  (.'(instantly  renewed,  of  impotent  aspirations  for 
rest,  of  wishes  never  to  be  realized.  Each  time  we  halt  upon  the 
threshold  of  a  new  year,  to  measure  with  a  rapid  glance  what  the 
past  1ms  given  us,  what  we  desire  kir  the  future,  our  eye  embraces 
nearly  the  came  prospect;  behind  us,  struggles  and  labor,  often 
without  fruit;  before  us,  uncertainties  and  perils  of  all  kinds." 

But  "this  is  the  state  of  man,"  ns  Wolsey  said.  The  ps 
is  buried  in  the  tomb  of  the  CapuletS,  but  it*  traits  arc  too  recent 
to  be  forgotten.  It  has  left,  like  its  predecessors,  a  legacy  of  joys 
and  sorrows.  The  year  opened  brilliantly,  but  closed  with  some 
features  of  a  sombre  and  tragic  interest)  Tbe  Indian  mutiny,  the 
financial  crisis,  and  the  catastrophe  of  the  Central  America,  will 
cause  it  long  to  bo  remembered.  Among  its  legacies  is  the  Utah 
rebellion,  the  culmination  and  catastrophe  of  which  are  reserved 
for  the  coming  spring.  There  arc  other  troubles  looming  in  the 
distance,  but  the  wealth,  the  wisdom,  the  power  and  resources  of 
our  beloved  country  leave  us  little  doubt  that  the  various  great 
problems  before  us  will  be  satisfactorily  solved  so  far  as  wc  are 
concerned.  The  dark  cloud  of  financial  trouble  is  rapidly  passing 
away,  and  the  other  shades  of  evil  import  will  vanish,  let  us  trust, 
in  the  broad,  clear  sunshine  of  prosperity. 

"  Europe  is  given  a  prey  to  sterner  fates."  The  Oriental  question 
threatens  trouble  to  our  transatlantic  brethren;  the  "cordial  un- 
derstanding" between  France  and  England  has  grown  more  luke- 
warm, and  an  uneasy  feeling  exists  throughout  the  European 
continent,  always  the  precursor  of  grave  events  in  that  ever  rest- 
less quarter  of  the  globe.  Our  English  friends  have  yet  much 
hard  and  cruel  work  before  them  in  Hindostan,  notwithstanding 
they  have  broken  the  backbone  of  the  mutiny.  In  China  great 
events  are  in  preparation.  The  besotted  emperor  lias  thrown  the 
gauntlet  of  defiance  to  tho  "outside  barbarians,"  and  it  appears 
that  France  and  Russia,  as  well  as  England,  arc  prepared  to  take 
it  up.  For  some  lime  the  Chinese  have  been  embarrassing  Euro- 
pean commerce,  and  violating  without  scruple  the  most  sacred 
engagements.  Lord  Elgiu,  the  English  envoy,  has  been  no  more 
successful  than  Baron  Gros,  the  French  plenipotentiary,  and  can- 
non are  evidently  required  to  make  the  foxy  mandarins  understand 
the  meaning  of  Europeans.  The  emperor,  Hien-Kong,  seems  even 
desirous  of  embittering  the  question,  for,  at  the  last  advices,  he  had 
refused  to  give  up  to  the  French  the  body  of  the  Abbe:  Chnpdelaine, 
who  was  martyred  in  1855.  Moreover,  he  has  refused  to  see  the 
Russian  ambassador,  and  though  his  proclamations  announce  the 
most  energetic  resistance,  and  his  dctermi nation  "  so  thoroughly 
to  thrash  tho  blockheads  who  have  demanded  an  entrance  into  his 
empire  that  they  will  never  dream  of  coming  in  sight  of  his  shores 
again,"  still  he  has  judged  it  prudent  to  abandon  Pckin,  from  fear 
of  the  allied  fleets,  and  retreat  towards  Tartary.  From  this  rapid 
glance  our  rcadors  will  sec  that  great  events  may  be  looked  for  in 
the  year  1858,  and  it  will  be  our  part  to  record  and  illustrate  them 
as  they  transpire. 


Novel  Swindling  Operation. — A  series  of  letters,  purport- 
ing to  emanate  from  the  faculties  of  different  colleges  in  the  United 
States,  have  been  addressed  to  parties  in  England,  informing  them 
that  honorary  degrees  have  been  conferred  on  them  at  the  request 
of  friends ;  that  the  diploma,  therefore,  has  been  forwarded  to 
England ;  that,  in  compliance  with  the  regulations  of  the  institu- 
tion, only  one-third  of  the  usual  matriculation  and  graduation  fees 
has  been  charged ;  and  that  the  amount,  some  $42  50,  is  due  from 
the  recipient  of  the  new  honor.  This  game  has  been  plaved 
at  the  expense  of  Western  colleges.  There  is  no  present  means 
of  ascertaining  the  extent  of  the  swindle,  nor  the  amount  of  money 
wrung  out  of  ambitious  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
to  the  tune  of  S42  50  apiece. 


Whipple  &  Black. — These  gentlemen,  conductors  and  pro- 
prietors of  one  of  the  most  extensive  daguerreotype  and  photo- 
graph establishments  in  this  city,  have  lately  made  some  vast 
improvements  in  the  department  which  they  style  photograph 
crayons.  They  produce  under  this  name  a  brilliant,  perfect  and 
large  size  likeness,  with  a  moment's  sitting  from  the  subject. 
Their  rooms  are  at  No.  96  Washington  Street. 


Railroad  in  Venezuela. — A  letter  from  Porto  Cabello,  Vene- 
zuela, dated  January  4,  says — "  On  the  25th  ult.  we  had  a  great 
celebration  here,  on  account  of  the  running  of  the  railroad  cars  to 
the  iuterior,  on  tbe  first  railroad  ever  built  in  this  republic.  It  was 
a  grand  affair,  and  gave  delight  and  unbounded  satisfaction." 


Scarlet  Fever. — During  the  year  1857,  no  less  than  four 
hundred  and  three  persons,  nearly  all  children,  died  in  Boston  of 
scarlet  fever,  comprising  fully  one-tenth  of  the  mortality  of  the 
year,  which  in  regard  to  other  diseases  was  remarkably  healthy. 


A  Labor  of  Love. — Mi*.  Everett  has  repeated  his  Washing- 
ton lecture  sixty-Jive  times.  The  sum  realized  therefrom  for  the 
Mount  Vernon  fund  is  $36,000. 


PABTICILAB     NOTICE! 

In  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  with  the  purpose 
of  placing  onr  popular  and  long-e*tabli>hed  illustrated  journal, 
Balloc's  Pictorial,  within  the  reach  of  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  those  who  have  felt  unable  to  afford  it  heretofore,  we 
resolved  to  reduce  the  retail  price  from  this  date,  and  with 
the  present  number,  to 

IIVE    CENTS    PER   COPY. 

In  order  to  insure  the  paper  to  the  purchasers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  at  five  cents  per  copy,  the  wholesale  price  to  the  trade  is 
red  need  In  a  proportionate  ratio.  This  reduction  will  result  advan- 
tageously to  dealer  and  publisher  by  a  largely  increased  sale,  and 
redoubled  popularity  for  Halloc'h  Pictorial,  as  the  paper  will, 
in  all  respects,  be  kept  up  to  its  present  standard  of  excellence. 

Without  the  Increased  facilities  for  printing  and  the  rapid 
growth  of  tho  country,  and  consequent  largely  increased  number 
of  reader*  and  purchasers,  it  would  be  impossible  to  afford  such  a 
paper  as  Balloc's  Pictorial  at  this  price;  but  with  our  une- 
qualled and  growing  edition,  the  smallest  fractional  profit  per 
numl-cr  produces  a  handsome  aggregate  to  the  publisher. 

NEW    CLUB    TERMS. 

( >nc  copy,  one  year $2  50 

<  )ne  copy,  two  years 4  00 

Five  copies,  one  year 9  00 

Twelve  copies,  one  year  (and  one  to  the  getter  up  of  the  club)  20  00 

ttT*  One  copy  of  Balloc's  Pictorial,  and  one  copy  ol  The 
Flag  of  our  Union,  when  taken  together,  33  50  per  annum. 

*#*  Those  persons  who  have  sent  us  full  clubs  at  the  old  rate 
from  the  first  of  January,  may  forward  us  two  additional  names 
without  charge. 

Address  M.  M.  BALL0U, 

No.  22  Winter  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Private  Theatricals. — This  species  of  amusement  is  very 
popular  in  Boston,  just  now,  among  all  classes  of  the  citizens.  It 
is  a  rational  and  intellectual  pleasure. 


RUSSIA  A>D  ENGLAAD. 

Some  ol  the  English  journals  of  late  have  exhibited  a  good 
deal  of  uneasiness  with  regard  to  the  political  movements  of  Rus- 
sia in  the  East — a  jealousy  of  the  power  of  the  great  Colossus  oi 
the  North,  which  shows  that  the  peace  between  the  two  countries 
is  hardly  regarded  as  permanent.  The  bull  and  bear  will  never 
make  a  kindly  team  in  double  harness.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Russian  organs  declare  that  the  suspicions  and  jealousies  of  the 
English  press  are  unfounded.  The  St.  Petersbnrg  Gazette  sums 
up  its  arguments  and  assertions  as  follows  : — "Just  as  the  mission 
of  civilizing  Southern  Asia  belongs  to  England,  so  that  of  civil- 
izing Northern  Asia  belongs  to  Russia.  Siberia  is  a  slumbering 
giant,  whose  strength  will  not  be  manifest  till  he  awakes.  Strug- 
gling along  the  southern  frontier  of  Siberia,  the  Ural  Mountains, 
and  as  far  as  the  Pacific  Ocean,  we  require  roads  to  enable  us  to 
trade  with  Southern  Asia.  The  exchange  of  the  products  of  tho 
north  with  the  riches  of  the  south,  and  that  animation  which  flows 
from  trade  and  manufactures,  will  give  life,  movement,  and  a 
greater  population  to  the  north.  This  is  no  castle  in  the  air — no 
plan  conceived  with  any  selfish  object ;  it  is  but  a  demand  for  the 
normal  development  of  civilization  itself.  To  attempt  to  stay  that 
development  would,  indeed,  be  to  form  an  aggressive  power  in 
Asia ;  and  any  such  aggression  would  end  in  the  destruction  ot 
the  power  attempting  it,  and  not  in  that  of  Russia.  Russia  will 
no  more  be  vanquished  by  England  on  this  ground,  than  she  was 
in  the  last  European  war." 


A  French  Invention. — "We  are  gravely  told  that  a  French 

officer  has  invented  a  plan  for  preventing  powder-magazines  from 

exploding.     He  mixes  coal-dust  with  the  powder,  and  then  it  will 

not  ignite.     When  you  want  the  powder,  all  that  you  have  to  do 

is  to  sift  it. 

1  -»»—  » . 

Skill  of  the  Ancients. — The  Egyptians  manufactured  per- 
fumes so  perfectly,  that  some  of  their  ancient  ointment,  preserved 
in  an  alabaster  vase,  in  a  museum,  in  England,  still  retains  a  pow- 
erful odor,  though  it  must  be  over  two  thousand  years  old. 

MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rct.  Mr.  Miner,  Mr.  Augustine  Sanderson  to  Miss  Ann  A. 
Wellman  ;  by  Kev.  Mr.  Stowo,  Mr.  Charles  MeGinnis  to  Miss  Teresa  Carr;  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Clinch.  Mr.  F.  Ilcnrv  Dix  to  Miss  Elizabeth  E.  Smith :  by  ReT.  Dr. 
Kirk,  Mr.  William  \V.  Feun  to' Miss  Hannah  M.  Osgood;  by  Kev.  Mr.  Streeter, 
Mr.  Otis  White  to  Miss  Margaret  Jones;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Dewey.  Mr.  Peter  L. 
Simmons,  of  St.  Louis,  to  Miss  Anna  M.  Stearns. — At  Charlestown.  by  Rev. 
Mr  Hamilton,  Mr.  William  A.  Morris,  of  Boston,  to  Mies  Katie  J.  Keefe. — At 
East  Cambridge,  by  Rct.  Mr.  Perrcar.  Mr.  Enos  W.  Reed  to  Miss  M.  Louisa 
Davis. — At  Dorchester,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Barrett,  of  BostoD.  Mr.  George  C.  Spar- 
hawk,  of  Walpolc,  N.  H..  to  Miss  Jennie  G.  Capen. — At  Brighton,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Whitney,  Mr.  Clark  Smith  to  Miss  Betsey  A.  Niles. — At  Littleton,  by  ReT. 
Ballon.  Mr.  John  C.  Gates,  of  Charlestown,  to  Miss  Hattic  L.  Jewctt.  of  Box- 
boro". — At  Lynn,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Scwall,  Mr.  Uenrv  J.  Godfrey  to  Miss  Hannah 
Ires.— At  Ipswich,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Southgate.  Mr."  Oliver  R.  Philbrick,  of  Me- 
thuen.  to  Miss  Elizabeth  S.  Howes. — At  Haverhill,  by  ReT.  Mr.  Brown.  Mr. 
John  N.  Taylor,  of  Kingston,  11.  I.,  to  Miss  Kate  Kittredge. — At  Taunton,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Bealcy.  Mr.  Jeptha  W.  Read  to  Miss  Eliza  A.  Uoff.— At  Worcester, 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Scwall  Clark,  to  Miss  Mary  N.  Gleason. — At  Pall  River, 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Hatliaway.  Mr.  Franklin  Bigelow  to  Miss  Phebc  A.  FreelOTC. 

DEATHS. 

In  this  city,  Mrs.  Susan  Parker,  widow  of  the  late  Rev.  Nathan  Tarker, 
D.  D..  of  Portsmouth.  N.  II..  74;  Mrs.  Mary  Elizabeth  Richards.  4-^:  Mr*.  La- 
vooia  Dashwood,  47;  Miss  Helen  Robinson.'27 :  George  W..  son  of  Samuel  W. 
Litch.17;  Mrs.  Susan  K.  Hitchcock,  43;  Mrs.  Rebecca  T.Lincoln.  65;  Mr. 
William  Kctcham,  76;  Mrs.  Mary  Alice  Gove.  30;  at  Bast  Boston.  Mrs.  Cath- 
erine W.  Sparrell.  33.— At  Charlestown.  Miss  Agree  E.  Caswell.  21.— At  Cam- 
bridcepoit.  Kev.  Benjamin  C-  Grafton,  72.— At  Cambridge.  Mrs.  Martha  Alice 
Burf,  25.— At  Somcrville,  Mrs  Harriet,  wife  of  Prentiss  Kichanlson.  Esq..  of 
Holvoke,  53.— At  Dorchester.  Mrs.  Rebecca  B.  Cobb.  GO.— At  Wmthrop.  .Mrs. 
HaiiiiahFhnd,  84—  At  Brighton.  Sirs.  Eiiza  B  Nutting,  33.— At  Watertown, 
Dr.  E:iakim  Morse.  98.— At  Dedham,  Mrs.  Sabina  llali.  63.— At  Weymouth, 
Miss  Merry  Tufts,  57. — At  Salem.  Mrs.  Mary  E..  widow  of  the  late  Hon.  Lev- 
erctt  Saltnnsull,  70. — At  Ipswich.  Mr.  Francis  Merrificld.  55- — At  Middle- 
borough.  Mrs.  Lvdia  Smith,  SI.— At  Dudley.  Mr.  Josiah  Corbin.  70  —At  Boy- 
alston.  Hon.  Rufu  Bullock.  7«- — At  Dartmouth,  Mr.  Joshua  Weeks,  92. — At 
Sandwich,  Mrs.  C  nthia  Swift,  S3. — At  BelchertoWD,  Mr.  Dai.icl  Poole.  76. — 
At  H.idlev.  Capt." John  Nash.  81. — At  Northampton,  Mrs.  l'bcbe  Blaikman, 
97. — At  Southampton.  Mrs.  Lucy  Thorp,  80 — At  Spriugbvld,  Deacon  Benja- 
min Adams,  74.— At  Leverctt,  Widow  Dolly  Keet,  U3. 
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BALLOT'S   PICTORIAL   DBA  WING-BOOM   COMPANION. 


C{rc  fact's  dkmxr. 

[Written  for  Ballon  \s  Pictorial.] 
11IK  SEA. 


BY   ALBERT   AINSWORT1I   SAUNDERS. 

0,  tho  sea,  tho  sea 

Until  a  charm  for  me. 
When  its  hue  is  dark  ami  deep ; 

And  it  quiet  lies 

'Neath  azure  skies. 
And  each  wave  is  lulled  to  sleep. 

Tho  sea.  the  sea, 

0,  the  raging  sea! 
When  tossed  by  tempests  wild, 

Each  foamy  crest 

Ou  its  heaving  breast 
Is  a  joy  to  Nature's  child. 

The  sea.  the  sea, 

0,  the  charming  sea! 
There's  beauty  in  every  view; 

'Neath  the  sun's  bright  beam, 

Or  the  moon's  pale  gleam. 
When  dark  is  its  tint,  or  blue. 

0,  tho  sea,  the  sea! 

Whether  wild  and  free. 
It  rages  vfith  all  its  might : 

Or  calm  and  serene. 

Its  waters  convene, 
I  gaze  upon  it  in  delight. 


INSCRIPTION  FOR  A  WATCH. 
Could  but  our  tempers  move  like  this  machine. 
Nor  urged  by  passion  nor  delayed  by  spleen: 
And  true  to  nature's  regulating  power. 
By  virtuous  acts  distinguish  every  hour: 
Then  health  and  joy  would  follow,  as  they  ought. 
The  laws  of  motion  and  the  laws  of  thought; 
Sweet  health  to  pass  the  present  moments  o'er. 
And  everlasting  joy  when  time  shall  be  no  more. — Dr.  J.  BrBON. 

NICK  OF  TIME. 
There  is  a  deep  nick  in  Time's  restless  wheel 
For  each  man:s  good,  when  which  nick  comes,  strikes. — G.  Chapman. 


GOSSIP    WITH    THE    HEADER. 

One  month  more  and  the  "  stormy  March  ,:  will  bring  us  spring.  Till  far 
into  the  last  month  we  had  a  mild  winter,  yet  these  gentle  beginnings  do  not 
always  betoken  gentle  endings.  In  the  winter  of  1755  it  did  not  begin  to 
freeze  in  Antwerp  till  the  24th  of  February,  but  on  the  15th  of  March  the 
people  were  still  travelling  on  foot  and  on  horseback  on  the  whole  surface  of 
the  Escant,  as  attested  by  the  following  lines  over  the  axis  of  tho  city  gates : — 
"  On  St.  Thomas's  day  there  was  neither  snow  nor  ice,  but  in  the  middle  of 
March  the  Escant  was  traversed  on  foot  and  horseback."  "At  present," 
writes  Wilson  Flagg.  of  this  same  month  of  February,  "when  the  wintry 
winds  are  lurking  around  our  dwellings,  and  the  tempest  is  lying  in  ambush 
nnder  the  clouded  horizon,  let  us  who  live  in  comfort  and  security,  and  have 
wherewithal  we  may  benefit  our  neighbors,  not  forget  those  who  are  borne 
down  by  poverty.  This  is  the  time  wheu  all  the  hardships  of  the  poor  are 
peculiarly  distressing;  when  even  the  honest  poor  may  be  driven  to  despera- 
tion, and  constrained  to  become  disobedient  to  the  moral  law,  because  their 
fellow-men  have  been  unmindful  of  the  law  of  charity.  Miserable  is  the  man 
whose  heart  is  so  hard  and  unfeeling  that  he  thinks  not,  and  cares  not,  for 

theae  sufferers." It  is  known  that  a  newspaper  stamp  has  been  imposed 

in  Austria.  Measures  have  been  taken  to  affix  the  stamp  in  the  newspaper 
offices,  by  regulators  attached  to  the  presses — otherwise  the  sheets  would  havo 

had  to  be  sent  to  the  stamp-office A  few  weeks  ago  they  had  a  regular 

London  fog  at  Paris.  You  couldn't  see  the  steps  before  you;  even  the  gas- 
lights could  not  pierce  the  obscurity.  In  some  places  the  coachmen  had  to 
leave  their  boxes,  and  lead  their  horses  by  the  bridle.  The  fog  clung  close  to 
the  earth — above  the  stars  were  shining The  gradual  abolition  of  serf- 
dom has  commenced  in  Russia An  official  letter  of  the  secretary  of  the 

navy  places  the  United  States  frigate  Niagara  at  the  service  of  the  Transatlan- 
tic Telegraph  Company,  to  lay  the  cable  in  the  coming  spring.  We  are  confi- 
dent that  in  a  few  months  an  instantaneous  communication  between  England 
and  this  country  will  be  established.    What  a  blessing  the  telegraph  would  have 

been  in  the  money-panic  times ! Com.  Kearney,  it  is  said,  will  apply  for  the 

command  of  the  camel  expedition  to  be  employed  against  the  Mormons.  Nav- 
igating at  Salt  Lake  with  a  "  ship  of  the  desert "  is  a  new  kind  of  service  for 

■on  old  tar A  fashionable  mama  with  six  marriageable  daughters  on 

hand,  is  now  defined  to  mean  a  "match-making  machine." The  follow- 
ing toast  was  given  recently  by  a  stricken  young  man: — "  The  ladies — may  wo 

kiss  the  girls  wo  please,  and  please  the  girls  we  kiss." Wanted — meal  to 

mix  with  rye  mouths A  young  lady  in  Sandlake  is  charged  with  "  taking 

on  French  airs,"  because  she  refused  to  go  to  a  ball  barefooted The  Ar- 
kansas Traveller  says  its  name  has  been  taken  by  a  steamboat  without  leave, 

and  threatens  the  craft  with  a  "  dead-head"  passage  by  way  of  reprisal It 

is  a  fact  that  some  voices,  generally  very  disagreeable,  sound  an  exquisite 

music    when    they  say  "good-by." The  best  way  to  keep  boys  from 

apples  is  to  to  plant  pears Some  nights  since  a  policeman  in  Baltimore 

attempted  to  arrest  a  blind  man  who  was  drunk  and  making  a  noise,  when 

the  latter  drew  a  pistol  and  fired  at  him,  wounding  his  arm  severely An 

American  gentleman  having  seated  himself  in  a  London  omnibus,  saw  and 
heard  what  a  little  amused  him.  A  man,  bearing  no  peculiar  marks  of  author- 
ity, looked  in  at  tho  door,  took  a  professional  view  of  the  passengers,  and 
called  out  to  the  driver,  without  any  pretence  at  modest  concealment  of  his 
thoughts,  "You  can't  go  on— there's  two  of  the  swell  mob  (genteel  pickpock- 
ets) in  here."  The  coach  waited,  till  at  length  a  pur?3'.  well-looking  old  man 
rcBc  and  stepped  out,  saying,  as  he  did  so,  "I've  too  much  money  to  ride 
with  pickpockets."  In  a  moment  more  a  spruce  young  person  said,  as  he  de- 
camped, "I'll  follow  that  old  gentleman's  lead." — "Go  on,  now,"  said  the 
detective  policeman,  ■' the  swells  have  got  out.  and  all's  right." Presi- 
dent Buchanan's  message  was  telegraphed  entire  from  Liverpool  to  s  .iuc  of 
the  London  journals,  being  the  longest  despatch  ever  sent  by  telegraph  in 

England Elizabeth  Castle  died  nt  Hull.  England,  a  few  weeks  since,  after 

returning  from  a  dancing  saloon.  Mr.  Munroe,  the  police  surgeon,  made  a 
post  mortem  examination,  aud  was  cf  opinion  that  the  immediate  cause  of 
d^ath  was  tight  lacing.  He  had  found  the  liver  as  high  as  the  fourth  rib,  and 
this  must  havo  been  caused  in  early  life  by  tight  lacing.  The  stomach  and 
the  whole  of  the  fmall  intestines  were  much  inflamed,  and  almost  ulcerated  in 
many  parts.  There  was  very  little  spare  for  the  heart  and  lungs,  the  latter  of 
wuich  were  unnaturally  small A  most  abominable  piece  of  extravagance, 


Punch   thinks,  in  a  man.  who  is  blind  of  ono  eye.  lighting  two  candles  to  read 

the  newspaper! Three  millions  of  sovereigns  were  coined  aud  forwarded 

to  tho  Bauk  of  England  within  Ave  weeks;  and  in  one  week  not  loss  than 
840,OUO  havo  been  turned  out — a  feat  altogether  unexampled  in  the  history  of 

coining The  oldest  inhabitant  of  Bristol,  England,  is  a  parroquet  kept  at 

the  Railway  Hotel,  Temple  Gate.     It  is  said  to  bo  120  years  old Your 

cabman  is  the  most  aspiring  of  mortals.  Whatever  rank  ho  may  be  on,  ho  is 
always  looking  for  a  hiro Poor  Ireland  has  been  long  plundered  by  ab- 
senteeism. Paddy,  upon  landing  at  Liverpool,  was  asked  what  brought  him 
to  England.     u  Be  my  sowl!"  quoth  Pat,  "  an' sure  I've  come  to  look  afther 

some  of  tho  runaway  absentees,  honoy!" A  clergyman,  in  a  country 

parish,  not  many  miles  from  Dundee,  had  occasion  tho  other  Sabbath  to  illus- 
trate a  point  in  his  sermon  by  an  allusion  to  Cowper,  which  he  did  after  this 
fashion: — "  In  illustration  of  what  I  havo  been  saying,  my  brethren.  I  may 
mentiou  the  amiable  aud  Christian  poet  Cowper,  with  whose  beautiful  poems 

'  Paradise  Lost',' and  '  Paradise  Rcgainod,*  you  must  all  be  familiar." A 

loafer  left  his  wife  in  a  great  rage,  telling  her  that  he  would  never  come  back 
till  he  was  rich  enough  to  come  homo  in  a  carriage.     For  once  he  kept  his 

word — ho  wa3  trundlod  home  in  a  wheelbarrow ! Home  Tooke,  on  being 

asked  by  a  foreigner  of  distinction  how  much  treason  an  Englishman  might 
venture  to  write  without  being  hanged,  replied  that  "  ho  could  not  inform 

him  just  yet,  but  that  ho  was  trying." Tho  young  lady  who  burst  into 

tears  has  been  put  together  again,  and  is  now  wearing  hoops  to  prevent  a  re- 
currence of  the  accident At  a  recent  fair  held  in  Polk  county,  Iowa,  the 

most  noticeable  feature  of  the  whole  exhibition  was  a  largo  cage  containing 
two  ferocious  wild  cats,  and  on  a  placard  over  the  cage,  in  large  letters,  was 
tho  following  inscription  : — "  Nebraska  Bank  Directors — exhibited  for  tho  ex- 
clusive benefit  of  Nebraska  billholdcrs." There  is  a  local  editor  out  West 

so  poor  that  he  never  stands  upon  more  than  one  foot  at  a  time,  for  fear  that  he 

may  wear  out  his  boots  quick Mr.  Spurgeon,  the  great  London  preacher? 

was  asked  to  lush  tho  prevailing  folly — the  invisible  bonnet.  This  he  did  in 
the  following  words : — "  I  have  been  requested  to  rebuke  tho  bonnets  of  the 
day."  All  faces  were  immediately  upturned,  and  scanning  tho  ladies  of  tho 
congregation,  he  added,    "Really.  I  see  none!"    A  more  bitter  rebuke  than 

any  other  words  could  have  conveyed Captain  Mackinnon,  R.  N.,  has 

given  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  new  Collins  steamer  Adriatic  will  eventually 
cross  tho  Atlantic  in  twenty  hours  less  than  any  other  vessel  afloat.     He 

speaks  of  her  also  in  the  highest  terms  as  a  sea-boat The  cable  of  tho 

Mediterranean  Telegraph  Company  has  been  safely  landed  at  Corfu,  complet- 
ing the  communication  between  Corfu  and  Malta Many  cases  of  rescue 

from  wrecks  have  lately  been  recorded.  In  some,  British  vessels  have  saved 
American  lives;  in  others,  tho  vice  versa.  Government  gifts  are  given  in  ac- 
knowledgment on  either  side;  and  such  reciprocities  are  good  in  themselves, 

and  promote  kindly  intercourse The  laws  of  France  and  Denmark  make 

neglect  of  weeds  punishable.  The  statute  of  Alexander  LI.,  of  Scotland,  de- 
nounced the  nourishcr  of  weeds  as  a  traitor  and  "poisoner  of  the  king's 
lands;"  and  an  old  Scotch  law  imposed  on  bondsmen  the  fine  of  a  sheep  for 

each  stalk  of  corn-marigold Parisian  gossip  says  Mario  lately  quarrelled 

with  a  brother  artist,  and  challenged  him  to  single  combat.  A  mutual  friend 
interfered,  and  prevented  the  fatal  encounter  by  the  argument  that  it  is  con- 
trary to  all  rule  that  "nightingales"  should  be  "spitted!" Beware  of 

contracting  friendship  with  surgeons.     When  you  most  require  their  services 

they  will  probably  cut  you An  Italian  letter  mentions  the  discovery,  by 

two  monks,  of  a  galvanic  motive  power  for  railways,  by  which  steam  is  to  be 
utterly  superseded.  A  small  engine  on  this  new  principle  is  now  in  course  of 
preparation  at  Pistoja Basbfulness  is  merely  a  matter  of  position.  La- 
dies who  object  to  be  kissed  under  the  mistletoe,  show  no  such  reluctance  to 
be  kissed  under  the  rose .The  Gazette  de  France  thinks  the  city  of  Can- 
ton is  rather  more  important  to  the  commerce  of  the  whole  world  than  the  an- 
cient city  of  Byzantium  was  to  that  of  Europe,  and  is  very  anxious  that  some 
power  or  powers  should  interfere  to  prevent  the  English  from  getting  posses- 
sion of  it.  It  ingeniously  suggests  that,  as  when  England  lost  her  American 
colonies  she  set  about  conquering  India,  so  now,  when  she  is  "  about  to  lose 
India,"  she  thinks  of  conquering  China,  by  way  of  compensation!. ...  .Rced- 
er's  Mississippi  Almanac  quaintly  says: — "  Those  who  arc  born  in  February 
will,  for  the  most  part,  never  know  which  side  their  bread  is  buttered — not 
because  they  will  be  stone  blind  or  devoid  of  taste,  but  because  the  butter  will 
be  spread  so  thin.  Many  of  them  will  fail  in  their  own  speculations,  and  more 
still  will  speculate  upon  other  people's  failings.  Those  who  have  one  quaker 
foot  will  never  make  good  dancers ;  and  those  who  have  two,  in  all  likelihood, 
will  not  dance  at  all.  And  every  son  and  daughter  of  them,  unless  they  get 
married  or  die  in  season,  will  be  old  bachelors  and  old  maids.     Do  not  be  born 

in  this  month,  if  you  can  help  it." Compliments  are  prismatic  bubbles 

blown  with  the  aid  of  soft  soap Some  one  says,  that  some  men  are  ac- 
quainted with  a  good  many  books ;  others  with  a  good  many  wealthy  people. 
But  intercourse  with  the  latter  does  not  make  them  rich,  and  familiarity 
with  the  former  does  not  make  them  scholars.  Extensive  and  promiscuous 
intercourse  with  mankind  has  few  advantages  for  the  man  of  thought.  Access 
is  not  thus  to  bo  obtained  to  what  is  most  valuable  in  others.  Better  for  tho 
studious,  thinking  man  to  be  much  alone,  cultivating  acquaintance  with  the 
insides  of  good  books  and  himself,  than  with  the  outsides  of  other  people. 

however  eminent Macaulay,  in  his  Review  of  Boswell's  Johnson,- says  ho 

wrote  in  a  style  in  which  no  one  ever  made  love,  quarrelled,  drove  bargains,  or 
even  thinks.  When  he  wrote  for  publication,  "he  did  his  sentences  in  to  John- 
sonese."   Goldsmith  remarked  to  him,  "  If  you  were  to  write  a  fable  about  little 

fishes,  doctor,  you  would  make  the  little  fishes  talk  like  whales." Miss 

Bremer,  in  a  late  letter  to  a  friend  in  New  York,  from  Switzerland,  announces 
ber  purpose  to  pass  this  winter  at  Rome,  and  go  thence  to  the  Holy  Land. 


NEW    PUBLICATIONS 


Husband  and  Wife.     "With  Designs  by  A.  Hoppin.     New  York:  Rudd  & 

Caricton.     Ib57. 

A  very  clever  rhymed  satire  founded  on  the  domestic  difficulties  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dolt.     The  illustrations  by  Hoppin  are  worth  the  price  of  the  volume. 

Waverley  Novels— Household   Edition.      The  Abbot.      Boston :  Ticknor. 

Fields  &  Co.     2  vols.,  12mo. 

This  romance,  a  sequel  to  the  "  Monastery,"  the  last  issue  of  the  present 
edition,  ranks  fur  higher  as  a  work  of  art.  The  character  of  the  unfortunate 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  is  one  of  the  most  masterly  in  the  long  gallery  of  his- 
torical portraits  which  the  magic  pencil  of  Scott  traced  in  lines  of  living  light. 
The  volumes  before  us  have  two  exquisite  illustrations  from  the  pencil  of  Bil- 
lings, representing  Mary's  escape  from  Lochlovcn  Castle.  aDd  Roland  Gnr-ine 
at  the  cross.  Ticknor,  Fields  &  Co.'s  edition  of  these  novels  is  the  most  per- 
fect, convenient  and  beautiful  ever  issued  in  this  country,  and  compares 
favorably  with  the  most  ambitious  efforts  of  tho  British  press. 

SotJVENias  de  Ballet.— Under  this  title.  Russell  &  Richardson.  291  Wash- 
ington Street,  have  published  the  "Polka  Mazurka,"  from  Faust,  "Polka 
Di.iholique,"  from  the  same,  and  the  "Polka  1'ohcmienne,"  from  Fau?t. 
Each  of  these  pieces  of  muric  has  a  vignette  title-page,  with  full  length  like- 
nesses of  different  members  of  the  Ronzari  ballet  troupe,  splendidly  litho- 
graphed from  photographs  by  Silsbec,  Case  &  Co  They  have  also  issued  tho 
'■Serenade  Polka,"  by  Win.  Regestcin. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  James  R.  Lowell.     Complete  in  2  vols..  12mo.    Bos- 
ton :  Ticknor,  Fields  &  Co. 

'•  Blue  and  gold  "  is  the  livery  of  this  dainty  little  18nio.  edition.  It  com- 
prises all  of  James  Russell  Lowell's  poems,  and.  with  much  that  will  be  for- 
gotten, contains  much  true  and  exquisite  poetry,  which  will  live  ever.  A  fine 
steel-engraved  portrait  of  the  author  faces  the  title-page. 

New  Music.— Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  277  Washington  Street,  have  just  issued 
"On  the  Banks  of  the  Old  Gencssce,"  song  and  chorus,  "  Margette  Polka.*' 
*  Lords  du  Mohawk  Mazurka."  '-  Roi.do  Brilliant,"  for  the  piano,  by  Richard 
LTerrman,  and  the  "Snow-Flake  Scbottische."— Rusfell  &  Richardson.  291 
Washington  Street,  Iuitc  just  published  "Come  ovrr  the  Hills  to  the  Sea. 
Love."  the  "  Swiss  Girl's  Song  of  Home,''  and  "Ida  Fay."  songs 


€\jahz  glisalkng. 


ESCAPE  FROM  TIIE  LION. 

Starting  and  looking  half  round,  I  saw  the  lion  just  in  the  act 
of  springing  upon  me.  I  was  upon  a  little  height;  he  caught  my 
shoulder  as  he  sprang,  and  wo  botli  came  to  the  ground  below  to- 
gether. Growling  horribly  close  to  my  car,  he  shook  me  as  a  ter- 
rier dog  docs  a  rat.  This  shock  produced  a  stupor  similar  to  that 
which  seems  to  be  felt  by  a  mouse  after  the  first  shake  of  the  cat. 
It  caused  a  sort  of  dreaminess,  in  which  there  was  no  sense  of  pain, 
nor  feeling  of  terror,  though  quite  conscious  of  all  that  was  hap- 
pening. It  is  like  what  patients  partially  under  the  influence  of 
chloroform  describe,  who  tee  all  the  operation,  but  feel  not  the  knile. 
This  singular  condition  was  not  the  result  of  any  mental  process. 
The  shake  annihilated  fear,  and  allowed  no  sense  of  horror  in 
looking  round  at  the  beast.  This  peculiar  state  is  probably  pro- 
duced in  all  animals  killed  by  the  carnivora ;  and,  if  so,  is  a  mer- 
ciful provision  by  our  benevolent  Creator  for  lessening  the  pain  of 
death.  Turning  round  to  relieve  myself  of  the  weight,  ns  he  had 
one  paw  on  the  back  of  my  head,  I  saw  his  eyes  directed  towards 
Mebahve,  who  was  trying  to  shoot  him  at  a  distance  of  ten  or  fif- 
teen yards.  His  gun,  a  flint  one,  missed  fire  in  both  barrels ;  tho 
lion  immediately  left  me,  and,  attacking  Mebalwe,  bit  his  thigh. 
Another  man,  whose  life  I  had  saved  before,  after  he  had  been 
tossed  by  a  buffalo,  attempted  to  spear  the  lion  while  he  was  biting 
Mebahve.  He  left  Mebalwe  and  caught  this  man  by  tho  shoulder ; 
but  at  this  moment  the  bullets  he  had  received  took  effect,  and  he 
fell  down  dead.  The  whole  was  the  work  of  a  few  minutes,  and 
must  have  been  his  paroxysm  of  dying  rage.  In  order  to  tako 
out  the  charm  from  him,  the  Bakatla  on  the  following  day  made  a 
huge  bonfire  over  the  carcase,  which  was  declared  to  be  that  of  the 
largest  lion  they  had  ever  seen.  Besides  crunching  the  bone  into 
splinters,  he  left  eleven  teeth  wounds  on  the  upper  part  of  my  arm. 
A  wound  from  this  animal's  tooth  resembles  a  gun-shot  wound  ;  it 
is  generally  followed  by  a  great  deal  of  sloughing  and  discharge, 
and  pains  are  felt  periodically  ever  afterwards.  1  had  on  a  tartan 
jacket  on  the  occasion,  and  1  believe  that  it  wiped  off*  all  the  virus 
from  the  teeth  that  pierced  the  flesh ;  for  my  two  companions  in 
this  affray  have  both  suffered  from  the  peculiar  pains,  while  I  have 
escaped  with  only  the  inconvenience  of  a  false  joint  in  the  limb. 
The  man  whose  shoulder  was-wounded,  showed  me  his  wound 
actually  burst  forth  afresh  on  the  same  month  of  the  following 
year.  This  curious  point  deserves  the  attention  of  inquirers. — 
Dr.  Livingstone's  Africa. 


SPEECH. 

There  is  a.power  which  each  man  should  cultivate  according  to 
his  ability,  but  which  is  very  much  neglected  in  the  mass  of  the 
people,  and  that  is  the  utterance.  A  man  was  not  made  to  shut 
up  his  mind  in  itself,  but  to  give  it  voice  and  exchange  it  for  other 
minds.  Speech  is  one  of  our  grand  distinctions  from  the  brute. 
Our  power  over  others  lies  not  so  much  in  the  amount  of  thought 
within  us,  as  in  the  power  of  bringing  it  out.  A  man  of  more 
than  common  intellectual  vigor  may,  for  want  of  expression,  be  a 
cypher  without  significance,  in  society.  And  not  only  does  a  man 
influence  others,  but  he  greatly  aids  his  own  intellect,  by  giving 
distinct  and  forcible  utterance  to  his  thoughts.  We  understand 
ourselves  better,  our  conceptions  grow  clearer,  by  the  very  effort 
to  make  them  clear  to  another.  Our  social  rank,  too,  depends  a 
great  deal  on  our  power  of  utterance.  The  principal  distinction 
between  what  are  called  gentleman  and  the  vulgar  lies  in  this, 
that  the  latter  are  aw7kward  iu  manners,  and  are  especially  wanting 
in  propriety,  clearness,  grace  and  force  of  utterance.  A  man  who 
cannot  open  his  lips  without  breaking  a  rule  of  grammar,  without 
showing  his  dialect,  or  brogue,  or  uncouth  tones,  his -want  of  culti- 
vation, or  without  darkening  his  meaning,  by  a  confused,  unskil- 
ful mode  of  communication,  cannot  take  the  place  to  which  per- 
haps his  native  good  sense  entitles  him.  To  have  intercourse 
with  respectable  people,  we  must  speak  their  language.  On  this 
account,  I  am  glad  that  grammar  and  a  correct  pronunciation  are 
taught  in  the  common  schools  of  this  city.  These  are  not  trifles, 
nor  are  they  superfluous  to  any  class  of  people.  They  give  a  man 
access  to  social  advantages,  on  which  his  improvement  very  much 
depends.  The  power  of  utterance  should  be  included  by  all  in 
their  plans  of  self- culture. — Dr.  Ckanning. 


THE  ARAB  AND  THE  TURK. 

"  The  hatred  of  Arab  to  Turk,"  says  M.  Didicr,  a  French  writer, 
"  is  something  extraordinary ;  there  is  between  the  races  an  invin- 
cible antipathy,  an  utterly  irreconcilable  dislike.  The  proverbial 
expression  of  '  bitter  as  Turk  to  Moor'  is  more  than  ever  true,  the 
Arabs  being  Moors.  The  Osmanlis,  as  conquerors,  treat  the  sub- 
ject race  with  intolerable  despotism  and  haughtiness.  The  Arabs, 
on  the  other  hand,  proud  as  they  are  free,  regard  their  masters 
with  a  hate  that  is  inferior  only  to  their  contempt.  They  are  furi- 
ous at  the  ignorance  of  the  Turks,  and  at  the  absurd  way  in  which 
the  latter  speak  the  Arabian  tongue  ;  they  declare  a  Turk  cannot 
read  the  Koran  in  the  original,  and  does  not  know  how  to  say  his 
prayers  correctly.  Above  all,  they  say  they  arc  perfidy  itself;  they 
give  them  the  surname  of  Khain  (traitor),  and  laugh  at  the  notion 
of  the  Sultan,  who  calls  himself  Khan,  which,  in  Arabic,  signifies 
he  has  betrayed.  Their  legend  is,  that  a  certain  Sultan  having  been 
false  to  bis  promise  with  an  Arab,  the  latter  called  him  Sultan 
K/ian,  or,  Sultan  who  has  betrayed;  and  the  Turk,  not  knowing  the 
real  meaning  of  the  word,  took  it  for  a  title,  and,  in  his  ignorance, 
added  to  it  his  other  names,  and  left  it  to  his  successor?.  The 
name  of  '  Turk  '  is  an  insult  even  between  children  ;  they  apply  it 
to  one  another  when  they  arc  angry,  and  give  it  commonly  to 
their  dogs." 

NOISES  EV  THE  SICK-ROOM. 

It  is  extraordinary  how  many  persons,  unused  to  the  sick-room, 
mistake  certain  noises  for  quiet.  When  such  people  have  to  walk 
across  a  room,  they  do  so  with  a  balancing  sort  of  movement  that 
makes  every  plank  crack  uneasily.  Their  very  dress  rustles  in  a 
way  thai  would  make  the  fortune  of  a  rattlesnake.  If  anything 
has  to  be  said,  it  is  spoken  in  a  loud,  whining  whisper,  that  nearly 
conceals  the  words,  but  makes  the  most  irritating  of  noises.  Now, 
the  silence  of  a  sick-room  must  not  be  labored,  it  must  b,e  natural. 
Shoes  which  do  not  creak  must  be  worn  ;  and,  in  walking,  the  foot 
must  be  put  down  carefully,  of  course,  but  with  a  firm  step,  that 
comes  steadily,  yet  gently  to  the  floor.  This  will  not  make  the 
creaking  sound  caused  by  the  toe-pointed,  gingerly  mode  of  move- 
ment so  much  adopted  by  those  whose  experience  of  sick-rooms 
is  small.  The  dress  must  be  made  of  some  noiseless  material, 
wool"or  cotton;  silk  must  be  avoided,  for  it  squeaks  and  rustles 
with  every  movement.  In  speaking,  the  pitch  of  the  voice  must 
be  slightly  raised,  and  the  words,  instead  of  being  hissed  in  whis- 
pering, should  be  clipped  short,  and  cut  distinctly.  By  this  means 
the  person  spoken  to  will  hear  what  is  said,  while  the  least  "pos- 
sible sound  accompanies  the  word=. — Baricelt's  Care  of  the  Sich. 


BALLOT'S    PICTORIAL    DRA WI\( J-ROO.M    COMPANION. 


Ill 


■amlt  Dowi-— There  li  not  a  Tlllnftn  or  town  In  the-  country  no  (imnll,  but 
that  a  club  of  twelve  rabtflriboni  inlKht  \w  i-wlly  obtained  ft*  "  Ballou'n 
Pictorial, "  fiinl  lint  work  b«  Mm*  procured  fur  each  nt  about  ?l  87  a  year, 
baddU  «  i,'"""  '"/"/  to  the  pomon  who  miudM  the  name*  ami  moimy.  Any 
ponton  dealrlng  to  fonn  a  club,  con  have  nonipio  copies  iwnt  free  of  charge,  by 
fending  UK  a  Hi"1  to  that  effect. 


IStiitorial  iWrtange. 

Kiylitv-fix  pcrcons  have  boon  killed  by  their  own  fnnd,  or  gunn 
of  sportsmen,  and  thirty  pewonJ  injured,  five  of  whom  were  not 
expected  t<>  recover,  while  engaged  in  hunting  daring  the  year 

IH.'p7,  in  this  country. At  Sehnhnrie,  N.  Y.,  n  daughter1  of 

William  Ho  ugh  kirk,  aged  17,  fonn d  her  father  suspended  by  tho 
neck  in  tho  barn.  She  did  not  scream  or  faint,  hut  took  a  knife 
from  his  pocket,  cnt  him  down,  brought  water  and  restored  him, 

en  that  hia  recovery  ifi  probable. In  France,  servants  always 

walk  before  their  musters.  It  is  otherwise  in  Italy.  Masters  walk 
before  their  servants  in  summer,  on  account  of  tho  dust ;   and  in 

winter  behind  them,  on  account  of  the  badness  of  the  roads. In 

the  western  part  of  Brooklyn  there  is  a  ward  said  to  contain  only 
about  800  inhabitants.  In  rli i *^  ward  are  four  churches,  and  a  fifth 
is  building,  which,  when  completed,  will  with  tho  others  accom- 
modate 2000  persons.     A  well  supplied  district. At  the  recent 

rocoption  of  the  Indian  delegations  nt  Washington,  YVah-gah-«uh- 
(ii,  a  chief  of  the  Poncas,  said  : — "  I  call  you  grandfather  for  no 
other  reason  than  this — God  made  mo  of  one  color,  and  you  of 
ni  it  1 1  her;  but  God  was  partial  to  you,  and  made  you  of  better  color. 

A  white  man  can  do  anything  and  make  anything," Tho 

monument  to  General  Worth,  in  New  York,  is  composed  of  six 
solid  blocks  of  Quincy  granite.  On  each  side  of  the  four  top 
blocks  are  inscribed,  in  raised  letters,  the  names  of  the  principal 
battles  in  which  he  was  engaged — sixteen  in  all — comprising  the 

war  of  1812,  the  Florida  war,  and  the  Mexican  campaign. Tho 

Machias  (Me.)  Union  says  that  a  few  days  since  one  of  the  schol- 
ars in  a  school  in  a  neighboring  town,  in  consequence  of  an  assault 
upon  his  teacher,  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  S20  and  costs,  or 
be  imprisoned  thirty  days  in  the  county  jail.  In  view  of  the  hard 
times  and  scarcity  of  money,  the  latter  was  preferred,  and  he  is 
now  in  ns  comfortable  quarters  as  the  good  county  of  Washing- 
ton can  afford. Queen  Victoria's  children  arc  rapidly  growing 

up.  The  Princess  Royal,  who  is  about  to  be  married,  is  now  aged 
17  ;  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  16 ;  the  Princess  Alice,  whose  hand  is 
to  bo  demanded  in  marriage  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  is  14 ;  and 
tho  Prince  Alfred,  whose  residence  at  Alverbank  bis  mama  gra- 
ciously visited,  is  12,  Besides  these  four  eldest,  tho  family  in- 
cludes Helen,  11 ;  Louisa,  9;  Arthur,  7,  and  Leopold,  4. The 

winter  of  1780  was  unusually  severe  in  New  England.  For  forty 
days  after  the  middle  of  February,  there  was  no  perceptible  thaw 
on  the  southerly  side  of  any  building;  and  so  deep  and  hard  was 
the  snow,  that  loaded  teams  passed  over  walls  and  fences  in  any 

direction. The  Newsboys'  Sunday  School,  in  Cincinnati,  is 

prospering.     It  now  numbers  seventy  hoys. The  empire  of 

Russia  is  the  largest  state  in  the  world,  occupying  a  large  portion 
of  Europe,  and  portions  of  Asia  and  America.  Its  surface  is  esti- 
mated to  comprise  one-thirtieth  of  the  whole  superficies  of  the 
globe,  one-seventh  of  its  land,  and  more  than  double  the  extent  of 

Europe.     Tho  entire  population  was,  in  1852,69,660,146. The 

estimated  valuo  of  the  general  trado  of  Baltimore  for  tho  past  year 
is  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  millions  of  dollars. The  an- 
nual expenses  of  tbo  city  of  Paris  are  about  one-fourth  moro  than 
thoso  of  New  York,  while  the  population  of  tho  former  city  is 
nearly  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  latter.  The  following  are  the 
estimates  for  the  city  of  Paris  for  1858: — Ordinary  expenditures, 
41,000,000  francs,  or  $8,200,000 ;  extraordinary,  14,000,000  francs 
— total  about  $12,000,000.     Of  this  sum,  16,000,000  francs  are 

required  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  city  debt. A  magnificent 

electrical  machine  has  been  constructed  in  Boston  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Mississippi. 


Savings  Banks  in  Massachusetts. — From  the  statistics  of 
tho  eighty-six  savings  banks  in  Massachusetts,  it  appears  that  on 
the  26th  of  September  last — nearly  the  worst  time  of  the  "  finan- 
cial crisis  " — the  amount  of  deposits  in  these  institutions  exceeded 
thirty-three  millions  of  dollars,  an  average  of  about  S25  for  every 
man,  woman  and  child  living  in  the  State.  The  amount  of  divi- 
dends earned  by  the  depositors  during  the  year,  was  81,242,381. 
Owing  to  the  public-spirited  labors  of  the  managers  of  the  institu- 
tions, it  seems  that  the  whole  cost  of  taking  care  of  this  great  fund, 
upon  which  dividends  at  tho  average  rate  of  6  3-i  per  cent,  havo 
been  made  for  the  past  five  years,  is  only  §102,057  per  annum. 


Liberal  Bequest. — Isaac  M.  Ireland,  lately  deceased  in  Sa- 
lem, after  the  payment  of  $5000  legacies  to  his  relatives,  upon  the 
decease  of  his  widow,  gives  the  balance  of  his  estate,  which  may 
be  some  $5000  more,  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Crombie  Street 
Church,  of  Salem,  tho  income  to  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor  of  that  society. 


Death  or  IIeer  K/enig. — Wc  regret  to  hear  of  the  death,  at 
Paris,  of  this  celebrated  cornct-a-piston  player.  lie  was  one  of 
tho  principal  performers  at  Juliien's  concerts,  and  was  the  com- 
poser of  many  favorite  pieces  of  music,  including  the  famous 
"Post-Horn  Galop." 

Practical  Philosophy. — Words  of  sympathy  lift  not  up  the 
needy  ;  only  full  casks  can  stand  on  end. 


The  Powint  of  Love. — Love  is  a  weapon  that  will  conquer 
when  all  other  weapons  fail. 


Jllaijsiuc  (Batterings. 

Fire  componici  in  Philadelphia  are   now  pnrchfl  ii 

fire    engines.      TWO    COmpanict    tUMTC    thill    provided    th'in-elv.'- 

al  ready. 

The.  Skowhegan  Clarion  lay!  dry  wood  i-.  felling  in  that  mar- 
ket for  $2  60  a  cord.  That  u  tantalizing  news  to  Portland  peo- 
ple, v, In)  pay  57  BO, 

Tin'  Medical  Gnwtte,  of  Li-Ion.  imorlB  that  all  tin-  pBtfOtU  flf 
that  city  who  reside  in  Imti-.v.  lighted  by  ^u-  have  escaped  the 
yrllnn    fever. 

Private  tlieatrindi  are  quite  popular  in  (Ml  <ity,  and  there  in 
scarcely  a  night  but  that  tome  residei fa  the  scene  of  amateur 

Iiimi  ionic  rllorts. 

An  exchange  paper  an incci  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Ru    i  El  M 

Trout  to  Mi-s  Sarah  Silver.      He   is    not  the    first  trout    that   ha-H 

been  *  aught  with  a  silver  hook. 

The  president  has  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  the  binding 
force  on  the  government  and  citizens  of  the  United  Btoti 
Danish  Sound  Dues  Treaty. 

The  tailors  of  Boston  intend  to  make  those  who  WOflT  Out 
clothes  pay  for  them,  and  have  organized  themselves  into  a  society 
for  the  purpose  of  "  spotting  "  those  who  don't  pay. 

The  Cambridge  observatory  has  discovered  a  faint  comet  in  the 

constellation  Andromeda,  about  ten  degrees  nurth  of  Alpha. 
This  is  claimed  as  the  fourteenth  "fiery  tale  "  brought  out  bj  the 
observatory  since  its  establishment. 

Tho  charity  ball  in  New  York  for  the  benefit  of  the  Nursery 
and  Child's  Hospital,  yielded  in  gross  receipts  about  $5500;  and 
deducting  the  expenses,  the  handsome  sum  of  about  $3500  is  left 
for  charitable  purposes. 

It  is  gratifying  to  hear  that  the  Boston  Athenamm  is  in  a  most 
flourishing  condition,  and  that  its  receipts  the  past  year  have  ex- 
ceeded its  expenses.  Hon.  Thomas  G.  Gary  bus  been  re-elected 
president,  and  he  is  supported  by  a  most  efficient  board. 

In  London,  a  young  woman  named  Haylock,  witnessed  a  the- 
atrical representation  of  the  fall  of  Delhi.  She  became  absorbed 
in  the  performance,  and  having  a  brother  who  has  been  engaged 
in  the  actual  struggle,  was  so  excited  that  she  became  insane. 

A  young  eagle,  measuring  seven  feet  across  the  wings,  was  cap- 
tured in  a  small  pond  in  Greenwich,  Ct.,  lately.  The  national 
bird  was  making  a  goose  of  itself  by  attempting  to  carry  off  a  fat 
gander  which  was  taking  a  sail  in  the  pond. 

Hon.  Francis  DeWitt,  the  retiring  Secretary  of  State  in  Massa- 
chusetts has  been  presented  by  his  clerks  with  a  splendid  gold 
chronometer  watch,  worth  $150,  to  which  Dr.  Nathaniel  B.  Shurt- 
leff*  has  attached  an  elegant  gold  chain  and  key,  as  a  token  of 
their  regard. 

The  Williamsburg  Times  says  that  Commodore  Paulding,  tho 
captor  of  General  Walker,  is  now  a  trifle  over  sixty,  and  a  man  of 
family,  his  wife  having  been  a  Miss  Kellogg  of  Flatbush,  L.  I.,  by 
whom  he  has  several  children,  all  now  living  at  their  present 
homestead  in  Flatbush. 

The  Salem  Observer  says  thero  is  now  in  that  city  a  case  simi- 
lar to  those  which  have  occurred  at  Bristol,  R.  I.,  where  the  hair 
of  a  person  began  to  come  off  some  months  since,  commencing 
at  the  back  of  the  head,  and  extending  over  the  head,  faco  and 
body,  eveu  to  the  eyebrows. 

A  serious  accident  having  happened  to  M.  Lucien  Bonaparte 
whilo  engaged  in  fox  hunting  at  Home,  and  his  misfortune  having 
been  preceded  by  a  fatal  calamity  to  a  gentleman  engaged  in  the 
same  sport,  the  pope  has  forbidden  fox  hunting  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  imperial  city  for  the  season. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  farmers  in  Albany  and  Rensselaer  coun- 
ties, N.  Y.,  have  organized  an  association  io  defend  against  all 
suits  brought  by  the  Rensselaers.  Auxiliary  associations  are  to 
be  formed  in  each  town,  and  anti-rentism  is  to  be  carried  to  the 
courts  of  last  resort. 

Mr.  Barham  Cony,  the  well-known  dog  trainer  and  melo-dra- 
matic  actor,  -died  at  Chicago  on  the  1st  of  January.  He  was  born 
in  England,  and  first  came  to  this  country  over  twenty  years  ago. 
He  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  three  times.  During  the  present  sea- 
son he  was  the  stage  manager  of  North's  National  Theatre,  Chi- 
cago.    He  leaves  a  son,  an  actor. 

The  Portsmouth  Chronicle  states  that  Oliver  Philbrick,  who 
has  been  connected  with  the  navy  yard  at  that  place  for  iorty 
ycars,  thirty-six  of  which  he  has  served  as  porter,  has  crossed  the 
Piscataqua  River  in  a  boat  ten  times  a  day  on  an  average  during 
that  time,  making  a  total  distance  travelled  for  the  forty  years, 
146,000  miles,  or  nearly  six  times  round  the  globe. 

In  New  York,  Catherine  Costello  and  Prances  Creagh,  both 
Irish  women,  had  a  misunderstanding,  when  the  woman  Creagh, 
it  is  charged,  struck  her  antagonist  on  the  head,  and  at  the  same 
time  dealt  Michael  Costello,  a  child  two  years  of  age,  who  was  in 
bis  mother's  arms,  a  violent  blow  also  on  the  head,  which  resulted 
fatally  to  the  child. 

The  Hartford  Times  tells  how  an  elegantly  dressed  lady  had  a 
chat  over  the  counter  the  other  day,  with  a  dry  goods  merchant, 
who  invited  her  to  call  at  his  private  room  at  a  certain  hour  and 
give  three  distinct  raps  as  a  signal  of  her  presence.  The  three 
raps  were  duly  performed,  hut  the  amorous  merchant  was  con- 
fronted by  the  husband  of  the  injured  lady,  who  drew  largely 
upon  his  funds  to  settle  the  affair. 

Remarkably  clear  and  tough  paper  has  been  made  from  beet- 
root. Persons  have  seen  some  pulp  produced  from  beet  root,  that 
was  very  clear  and  white,  and  intended  for  the  manufacture  of 
the  finest  writing  papers.  It  is  said  that  when  mixed  with  other 
pulps,  it  saves  a  loss  which  regularly  occurs,  as  by  its  albuminous 
character  it  prevents  the  escape  of  the  finer  parts  of  pulps  through 
the  wire-cloth  of  the  Fourdrinier  machines.  The  inventor  of  beet- 
root paper  is  Dr.  Collyer. 

The  Mormons  who  recently  left  San  Bernardino  for  Salt  Lake 
made  enormous  sacrifices  in  selling  their  estates.  One  of  them 
sold  his  farm  and  vineyards,  which  were  last  year  assessed  at 
SlO,0CO,  for  $1500.  Another  sold  property  consisting  of  exten- 
sive orchards,  a  distillery  which  cost  $17*000,  a  fluur-mill,  saw- 
mill, etc.,  costing  altogether  not  less  than  $75,000,  for  $601)0! 
The  fanaticism  which  prompts  to  such  sacrifices  as  these  must  be 
powerful  indeed. 

Seven  bandits  recently  stopped  a  carriage,  on  the  road  from 
Civita  Vcechia  to  Rome,"  in  which  were  Rev" Dr.  Couolley,  bishop 
of  Halifax,  Mr.  Blake,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harper.  Tho  bishop 
was  eased  of  £140,  besides  his  episcopal  chain  and  cross,  and  tho 
pastoral  ring,  a  fine  emerald,  which  he  wore  according  to  custom. 
Mr.  Blake,  feeling  greatly  averse  to  submitting  to  spoliation,  man- 
fully resisted  the  outlaws'  invitation  to  stand  and  deliver,  but  he 
was  finally  overpowered  by  numbers,  after  being  severely  beaten 
and  having  had  a  pistol  presented  at  his  head,  which  fortunately 
misEcd  fire. 


.Iforrign  Items. 

\-  I  '■  potted  that  tin*  king  of  Delhi's  Mil  and  two  nephew*, 
after  being  tried  by  military  communion,  had  been  inot 

ion  of  the  nilk  manufactories  at  Lyon*  has  thrown 

.orknieii  out  of  employ,  and   the  government  ha*  given 

tho  o  belonging  to  other  countries  then  turn  home. 

The   lii|.  Wallace,  botmfl  from  Qntfbec  to  Glasgow,  was  lately 

lo*t  m  lea.     The  cmr  remained  on  the  waterlogged  "hip  for 

days  wftfa  nothing  but  the  body  of  a  dog  to  »uh*ist  on. 

Three  of  than  perished. 

The  London  Time-  n-vi.-w-  the  Mormon  difficulty,  and  me 
government  pram  for  it>  rapprcasfon.  It  nope*  iimt  the  Mor> 
I.  will  decide  opon  a  migration  before  they  are  involved  in 
the  calamitree  of  war. 

Maximilian,  king  of  Bavaria,  ha*  recovered  $15,788  fi|  of 
Jacob  NeWftadter,  in  the  Superior  Court  of  New  York,  for  money 

advanced  to  him  in  October,  1848,  in  State  Mocks,  the  borrower 

agreeing  to  pay  the  money  back  in  four  annual  Installment    . 

There  will  shortly  be  published  a  translation,  in  the  Boasiaa 
language,  of  the  beal  classical  works  in  the   English  and  French 
1  "  History  of  Ferdinand  and   Isabella  "  mid 

"Philip  the  Si  eoiid  of  Spain,"  Grotc't  voluminous  "History  of 
Greece,"  and  "  Thierry's  Norman  Connneat,"  have  been  sesprtrd 
to  begin  tfii.t  undertaking. 


£*anUs  of  <Bolfc. 


....  We  call  friendship  the  love  of  the  dark  ages. — Madam*,  de 
Salm. 

Conversation  is  often  the  parent   of  remarks  and   di 

cries. — Johnson. 

....  Jealousy  is  an  awkward  homage  which  inferiority  renders 
to  merit. — Madame  de  Puizieux. 

....  Men  arc  like  money  ;  it  must  be  taken  for  its  value,  what- 
ever its  impress. — Mill*-,  de  Latpinasse. 

....  "We  arc  always  reconciled  to  indigence  when  wc  have  seen 
the  miseries  of  the  great. — Madame  de  Fvntair.e*. 

....  A  great  mind  may  change  its  objects,  but  it  cannot  re- 
linquish them  ;  it  must  have  something  to  pureue  :  Variety  is  its 
relaxation,  and  amusement  its  repose. — bacon. 

....  The  foundation  of  knowledge  must  be  laid  by  reading. 
General  principles  must  be  had  from  books,  which,  however,  must 
be  brought  to  the  test  of  real  life. — Johneon. 

....  The  scrutiny  of  human  nature  on  a  small  scale  i*  one  of 
tho  most  dangerous  of  employments  ;  but  the  study  of  it  on  a 
large  scale  is  one  of  the  safest  and  most  salubrious. — l&aar,  Taylor. 

....  A  man  who  knows  the  world  will  not  only  make  the  mofit 
of  everything  he  does  know,  but  of  many  things  he  docs  not 
know,  and  will  gain  more  credit  by  bis  adroit  mode  of  hiding  his 
ignorance  than  the  pedant  by  bis  awkward  attempt  to  exhibit  his 
eruditions. — Lacon. 


Joker's  liuoget. 

"A-lass,  a-Iass !"  exclaimed  an  old  bachelor,  who  wanted  to 
many.    "  Alas,  alas  !"  he  cried,  after  he  had  been  married  awhile. 

"Master  at  home?"  "No,  sir,  he'sont."  "Mistress  at  home  V 
"No,  sir,  she's  out."  "Then  I'll  step  in  and  sit  by  the  fire." 
"  That's  out,  too,  sir." 

An  Irishman  being  told  the  price  of  bread  had  fallen,  exclaimed, 
"  This  is  the  first  time  that  I  ever  rejoiced  at  the  fall  of  my  best 
friend." 

An  American  editor  heads  his  list  of  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths  thus — "  hatched,  matched,  and  despatched."  The  rascal's 
face  deserves  to  be  scratched. 

The  editor  of  the  New  Idea,  at  Samida,  Shelby  county,  Iowa, 
advertises  for  somebody  to  purchase  a  half-interest  in  the  concern. 
AVho  wants  to  become  the  proprietor  of  half  an  idea  .' 

The  ex-president  of  the  Conundrum  Club  perpetrates  another 
atrocitv,  viz.,  "  What  is  that  which  no  man  wants,  which  if  any 
man  has  he  would  not  part  with  for  untold  wealth  !"  Answer — 
"  A  bald  head." 

The  celebrated  artist  who  paioted  a  cockerel  that  crowed  so  nat- 
urally that  the  sun  rose  three  hours  before  its  time,  has  recently 
finished  a  picture  of  the  moon  that  is  painted  with  such  wonderful 
fidelity  to  nature  that  it  can't  be  seen  in  the  davtjmc. 


THE  FLAGr  OF  OUR  UNION. 

THE    FAVORITE    WEEKLY    MltrTELLASECUS    JOIKN.VL. 

DESIGNED  FOR  THE  HOME  C1KC1E. 

This  long  established  and  well  known  weekly  paper,  after  ticclre  yean  of  un- 
equalled prosperity  and  popularity,  has  become  a  "household  word  7r  from 
Maine  to  California,  gladdening  the  fireside  of  rich  and  poor,  in  town  ai;d 
country,  all  over  the  wide  extent  of  the  United  States.  It  should  be  a  weekly 
visitor  to  every  American  home,  because 

(CT1*  It  is  just  such  a  paper  as  any  father,  brother,  or  friend  would  intro- 
duce to  the  family  circle. 

\Sy~  It  is  printed  on  the  finest  satin-eorfaced  paper,  with  new  type,  and  in 
a  neat  aDd  beautiful  style. 

[£/"■  It  is  of  the  mammoth  size,  yet  contains  no  advertisement*  in  it*  eight 
super  royal  pages. 

DtT"  It  is  devoted  to  news,  tales,  poems,  stories  of  the  sea,  discoveries,  mis- 
cellany, wit  and  humor. 

[r^-  It  is  carefully  edited  by  M.  M.  Ballon,  who  has  seventeen  years  edito- 
rial experience  in  Boston. 

\%y  It  contains  in  its  large,  well  filled  and  deeply  interesting  pages  not  oe« 
vulgar  word  or  line. 

G^=  It  numbers  among  its  regular  contributors  the  best  male  and  female 
writers  in  the  country. 

(C/^  Its  tales,  while  they  absorb  the  reader,  cultivate  a  taste  for  all  that  is 
good  and  beautiful  in  humanity.,  . 

(£7=*  It  is  acknowledged  that  the  good  influence  of  such  a  paper  in  the  home 
circle  is  almost  incalculable. 

0s"  Its  suggestive  pages  provoke  in  the  young  an  inquiring  spirit,  and  add 
to  their  store  of  knowledge. 

Qy  Its  columns  are  free  from  politics  and  all  jarring  topics,  its  objtct  leirg 
to  make  home  happy. 

!Cr*  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  it  has  for  year?  been  so  popular  a  favorite 
throughout  the  country. 

TERMS  :— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVAN(  E. 

1  subscriber,  one  year 13  (0 

4  subscribers,   "       "     ^,0 

10  ';  "       »     15'0 

Any  person  sending  us  ticetvt  subscribers  at  the  last  rate,  shall  receive  the 
thirtenttA  copv  gratis. 

£7""  One  copy  of  The  Flag  of  OCR  Vxios.  and  one  copy  of  Balloc's  Picto- 
rui..  to  one  address,  for  £3  50  a  year. 

Any  postmaster  can  reci-ive  s  copy  of  the  psper  to  his  own  address  at  the 
lowest  .'lub  rates.     GIT1*  Sample  copies  sent  when  desired. 

Published  every  Saturday,  by  M.  M.  BALLOO, 

No.  22  Winter  Street.  Eoeton. 
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MANNERS  OF  MADRID. 

One  of  the  first  places  wo  were  taken  to  sco  on  our  arrival  at 
Madrid  was  tho  Prado.  Horo,  beyond  tho  pavoments,  and  yet 
within  the  gates  of  the  capital,  is  a  spacious  pleasure-ground, 
formod  into  long  alleys  by  rows  of  trees,  extending  north  and 
south  almost  out  of  sight.  In  the  midst,  between  tho  colossal 
figures  of  white  marblo,  which  form  the  fountain  of  Cybele,  on 
tho  north,  to  those  of  tho  fountain  of  Neptune,  in  the  other  direc- 
tion, is  an  area  of  ten  or  twelve  acres,  beaten  as  hard  and  smooth 
as  a  threshing-floor  by  the  feet  of  those  who  daily  frequent  it. 
Into  this  two  noblo  streets,  the  finest  in  Madrid,  widening  as  they 
approach  it,  tho  Calk  de  Alcala  and  tho  Calle  de  Atocha,  pour  ev- 
ery afternoon  in  fine  wreather,  at  this  season,  a  dense  throng  of 
well-dressed  pcoplo  of  the  capital,  to  walk  up  and  down  till  the 
twilight  warns  them  homo.  They  move  with  a  leisurely  pace 
from  tho  lions  of  Cybele  to  tho  sea-monsters  of  Neptune,  and  then 
turning,  mcasuro  the  ground  over  again  and  again,  till  the  proper 
number  of  hours  is  consumed.  The  men  arc  unexceptionably 
dressed,  with  nicely  brushed  hats,  glittering  boots  and  fresh  gloves 
— tho  favorite  color  of  their  kids  is  yellow ;  tho  ladies  are  mostly 
in  black,  with  the  black  veil  of  the  country  resting  on  their  shoul- 
ders ;  they  wear  the  broadest  possible  hoops,  and  skirts  that  trail 
in  tho  dust,  and 
they  move  with  a 
certain  easy  digni- 
ty, which  is  thought 
to  be  peculiar  to 
the  nation.  Close 
to  the  walk  is  the 
promenade  for  car- 
riages, which  pass 
slowly  over  the 
ground,  up  on  one 
side  and  down  the 
other,  till  those 
who  sit  in  them  are 
tired.  Here  are  to 
be  seen  the  showy 
liveries  of  the  gran- 
dees and  opulent 
hidalgos  of  Spain, 
and  of  the  foreign 
ambassadors.  It 
seemed  to  me  that 
the  place  was 
thronged  on  the 
day  that  I  first  saw 
it,  but  this  the 
Spanish  gentle- 
man who  conduct- 
ed us  absolutely 
denied.  "  There 
is  nobody  here," 
6aid  he,  "nobody 
at  all.  The  weath- 
er is  chill}r,  and 
the  sky  threaten- 
ing ;  you  should 
come  in  fine  weath- 
er." The  threat 
of  the  sky  was  ful- 
filled before  we 
could  get  home, 
and  we  reached  the 
door  of  our  hotel 
in  a  torrent  of  rain. 
The  public  walk  is 
one  of  the  social 
institutions  of  the 
Spanish  towns ;  it 
is  a  universal  po- 
lite assembly,  to 
which  you  come 
without  the  formal- 
ity of  an  invita- 
tion, and  from 
which  nobody  is 
excluded.  Here  ac- 
quaintances are  al- 
most sure  to  meet; 
here  new  acquaint- 
ances are  formed ; 
here  the  events  of 
the  day  are  dis- 
cussed— its  news, 
politics  and  scan- 
dal ;  here  the  last 
fashions  are  exhib- 
ited ;  here  flirta- 
tions are  carried 
on,  and  matches,  I 
suppose,  are  made. 
The  Spaniards  ev- 
erywhere pass  a 
great  deal  of  their 
time  in  the  streets, 
and  seem  to  have 
no  idea  of  coming 
together  to  eat  and 
drink.  When  you 
have  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction    to     a 

Spaniard,  he  does  not  invite  you  to  dinner ;  but  when  he  tells  you 
that  Ins  house  is  yours,  lie  means  to  give  3-011  free  access  to  it  at 
all  proper  hours.  The  Spaniards  place  you  on  the  common 
footing  of  Spanish  society,  except  that,  regarding  you  as  a  stran- 
ger, they  study  your  convenience  the  more.  At  Madrid  they  live 
upon  very  unceremonious  terms  with  each  other,  dropping  in  at 
each  other  s  houses  in  the  evening,  and  calling  each  other  hy  their 
Christian  names,  without  the  prefix  of  Don  or  Dona.  They  get 
perhaps,  if  anything,  a  cup  of  tea  or  chocolate,  and  a  biscocho.  I 
was  several  times  at  the  house  of  a  literary  lady  of  Madrid,  and 
saw  there  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  Spain,  who  came  and 
went  with  as  little  ceremony  as  if  they  met  on  the  Prado.  I  find 
one  objection,  however,  to  the  social  arrangements  of  Madrid  ; 
they  make  the  evenings  frightfully  long.  People  begin  to  call  on 
each  other  after  nine  o'clock,  and  when  the  theatres  close,  between 
eleven  and  twelve,  the  number  of  calls  increases,  and  these  visit- 
ors remain  till  some  time  beyond  midnight.  The  queen  does  not 
dmc  till  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  cannot  sleep  till  three  in 
the  morning.  When  I  first  came  to  Madrid,  I  used  almost  every 
day,  a  little  after  sunset,  to  hear  the  clattering  of  horses5  feet  on 
the  pavement,  and,  looking  out  at  my  window,  saw  three  showy 
carriages  pass,  preceded  by  a  small  body  of  cavalry  with  drawn 
swords,  and  followed  by  another.  It  was  the  queen  taking  the 
morning  air  at  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.—  Wm.  C.  Bryant. 


THE  YOUTH'S  DREAM. 

It  was  New  Tear's  night.  An  aged  man  was  standing  at  a 
window.  Ho  mournfully  raised  his  eyes  towards  the  deep  blue 
sky,  where  the  stars  were  floating  like  lilies  on  tho  surface  of  a 
clear,  calm  lake.  Then  he  cast  them  on  the  earth,  where  a  few 
more  helpless  beings  than  himself  were  moving  towards  their  in- 
evitable goal— the  tomb.  Already  he  had  passed  sixty  of  the 
stages  which  lead  to  it,  and  he  had  brought  from  his  journey 
nothing  but  errors  and  remorse.  His  health  was  destroyed,  his 
mind  unfurnished,  his  heart  sorrowful,  and  his  old  age  devoid  of 
comfort.  The  days  of  his  youth  rose  up  in  a  vision  before  him, 
and  he  recalled  tho  solemn  moments  when  his  father  had  placed 
him  at  the  entrance  of  two  roads— one  leading  into  a  peaceful, 
sunny  land,  covered  with  soft,  sweet  songs ;  while  the  other  con- 
ducted the  wanderer  into  a  deep,  dark  cave,  whence  there  was  no 
issue,  where  poison  flowed  instead  of  water,  and  where  the  ser- 
pents hissed  and  crawled.  He  looked  towards  the  sky,  and  cried 
out,  in  his  anguish,  "  O,  youth,  return !  0,  my  father,  place  me 
once  more  at  the  crossway  of  life,  that  I  may  choose  the  better 
road !"  But  the  days  of  youth  had  passed  away,  and  his  parents 
were  with  the  departed.  He  saw  wandering  lights  float  over  dark 
marshes,  and  then  disappear.     "  Such,"  he  said,  "were  the  days 
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of  my  wasted  life  !--  He  saw  a  stnr  shoot-from  heaven,  and  van- 
ish in  darkness  athwart  the  churchyard.  "Behold  an  emblem  of 
myself !"  he  exclaimed  ;  and  the  sharp  arrows  of  unavailing  re- 
morse struck  him  to  the  heart.  Then  he  remembered  his  early 
companions,  who  bad  entered  life  with  him,  but  who,  having  trod 
the  paths  of  virtue  and  industry,  were  now  happy  and  honored  on 
this  New  Year's  night.  The  clock  on  the  high  church  tower 
struck,  and  the  sound  falling  on  his  car,  recalled  the  many  tokens 
of  the  love  of  his  parents  for  him,  their  erring  son  ;  the  lessons 
they  had  taught  him  ;  the  prayers  they  had  offered  up  in  his  behalf. 
These  all  passed  in  fearful  review  before  his  awakened  spirit. 
Overwhelmed  with  shame  and  grief,  he  dared  no  longer  look  to- 
wards that  heaven  where  they  dwell.  His  darkened  eyes  dropped 
tears,  and  with  one  despairing  effort,  he  cried  aloud,  "Come  back, 
my  early  days  !— conic  back  !"  And  his  youth  did  return,  for  all 
this  had  been  but  a  dream,  visiting  his  slumbers  on  New  Year's 
night.  He  was  still  young;  his  errors  only  were  no  dream.  He 
thanked  God  fervently  that  time  was  still  his  own;  that  he  had 
not  yet  entered  the  deep,  dark  cavern,  but  that  he  was  free  to 
tread  the  road  leading  to  the  peaceful  land  where  sunny  harvests 
wave.  Ye  who  still  live  011  the  threshold  of  life,  doubting  which 
path  to  choose,  remember,  that  "when  years  shall  be  passed,  you 
will  cry  bitterly,  but  cry  in  vain,  "  O  youth,  return  !  0,  give  me 
back  my  early  days  !" — The  Record. 


THE  WINTER  VISIT. 

The  engraving  on  this  page  will  commend  itself  to  all  who  ex- 
amine it,  for  its  prettiness  and  naturalness ;  it  is  an  agreeable  win- 
ter scene  enlivened  by  very  characteristic  figures.  In  tho  back- 
ground is  one  of  our  suburban  cottages,  in  the  structure  of  which 
the  English  cottage  style  has  been  happily  imitated,  with  its  deep 
casements,  its  quaint  gables  and  projecting  eves.  The  family  has 
come  forth  to  greet  the  arrival  of  a  group  of  friends  and  relatives, 
who  arc  none  the  less  welcome  because  they  have  come  unexpect- 
edly. The  old  grandsire  and  grandame  do  not  venture  to  leave 
tho  porch,  and  are  keeping  with  them  a  group  of  bareheaded  chil- 
dren, whose  impulses  prompt  them  to  rush  forth  through  the  snow 
to  welcome  the  younger  of  the  visitors.  But  the  family  of  the 
cottage  arc  well  enough  represented  in  the  out-door  greeting  by 
the  handsome  young  woman  and  her  blooming  lover,  who,  "  on 
hospitable  thoughts  intent,"  have  ventured  out  to  extend  a  warm 
and  kindly  greeting  to  her  guests.  The  master  of  the  house,  ii 
his  shooting-dress,  is  seen  in  the  distance,  returning  from  a  suc- 
cessful day's  sport ;  for  there  is  yet  game  to  be  found  for  the  keen 
sportsman,  even  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Boston.  Over  all 
the  snow  is  descending  gently,  adding  to  the  accumulation  on  root 
and  path,  and  clothing  the  gnarled  limbs  of  the  old  oak-trees  with 

ermine  trimmings. 
We  may  go  beyond 
.  „  this    external    as- 

pect, and  picture  to 
oureelvcs  the  pleas- 
ant evening  that 
will  be  spent  by 
the  fireside  within, 
when  the  candles 
will  be  lit,  the  fires 
all  a-glow,  and  the 
cheerful  light  will 
be  streaming  fai 
from  the  eottag 
windows,  shining 
"  like  a  good  deed 
on  a  naughty 
world."  These  hos- 
pitable gathering 
arc  the  charm 
the  long  winter 
season,  the  gra 
of  those  protracted 
evenings,  when  the 
sun  dips  out  of 
sight  in  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon, 
and  lies  late  abed 
of  mornings.  Nor 
is  the  usual  accom- 
paniment of 
northern  winter, 
snow-storm,  by 
any  means  the  dis- 
agreeable visitan 
which  those  rean 
hi  a  tropic  climate 
might  be  apt  to 
imagine.  It  has  i 
uses  and  its  plea 
sures.  It  performs 
a  kindly  office  to 
the  gardener  and 
fanner,  clothing 
his- fields  with 
mantle  as  warm  in 
reality  as  the  furred 
cloak  of  a  Russian 
or  Polish  grandee, 
Beneath  the  deep 
drifts,  the  roots  of 
the  grass  are  cher- 
ished, and  when 
the  spring  suns  1 
move  the  covering 
it  is  seen  of  a  brigh 
emerald  green, 
ready  to  start  into 
immediate  and 
prodigal  luxu 
ance.  After 
snowy  winter, 
which  bends  tho 
branches  of  the 
trees,  they 
found,  to  produci 
fruit  in  abundance, 
from  the  retard* 
tion  of  the  sap; 
while  the  generou 
amount  of  ammo 
nia  in  the  snow  fer- 
tilizes their  roots, 
and  stimulates 
them  to  extraordi- 
nary productive- 
ness. And  in  this 
country,  too,  the 
snow  facilitates  in 
tercourse  between 
neighbors  and  friends.  A  sleigh,  or  a  pung,  is  something  like  an 
omnibus;  there  is  no  limit  to  its  capacity — it  carries  from  one  to 
twenty  people.  Of  course,  we  do  not  speak  of  "skate-sleighs" — 
those  pbantasmagorical  skeleton-cutters,  built  for  the  use  of 
single  Nimrod,  who  drives  a  "flyer"— but  of  those  old-fashioned 
arks,  with  tombstone  backs,  solid  as  a  line-of-battle  ship,  and  built 
for  service,  not  for  show.  They  have  not  entirely  passed  away 
from  use,  and  they  can  no  more  vanish  from  existence  than  tho 
rocks  themselves.  You  see  them  in  every  farm-yard,  and  tho 
farther  into  the  country  you  penetrate,  the  more  prevalent  they 
become.  One  of  these  sfeighs,  filled  with  human  freight,  and 
drawn  by  a  steady-going  old  plough-horse,  with  a  load  of  hells 
round  his  neck,  is  a  refreshing  spectacle.  We  confess  to  a  liking 
for  snow  in  winter  for  the  reasons  we  have  adduced,  and  we  have 
lost  none  of  our  old  schoolboy  interest  in  the  commencement  of  a 
"  regular  built  old-fashioned  snow-storm."  We  are  cunning, 
somewhat,  in  meteorological  knowledge.  We  know  how  to  distin- 
guish a  flurry  from  the  genuine  article.  There  is  a  color  in  iho 
atmosphere, "an  expectant  hush  on  the  lace  of  nature,  which  never 
deceives  those  familiar  with  the  phenomena.  The  first  flakes  are 
very  fine,  and  soon  a  slight  veil  extends  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see. 
It  thickens  gradually — faster  and  faster  it  comes  down;  the  dis- 
tance is  lost,  and  familiar  objects  take  fantastic  shapes  as  it  descends, 
and  soon  the  whole  surface  is  one  long  plain  of  virgin  white. 
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THE  RAVEL  BROTHERS. 

Wo  present  herewith  a  group  of  portraits  of  the  famous  Ravel 
brothers,  the-  leaders  of  the  troupe  now  performing  their  farewell 
engagement,  with  unexampled  success,  at  the  Boston  Theatre. 
Jerome  occupies  the  left,  Antoine  the  right,  and  Gabriel  the  centre, 
of  the  picture.  The -portraits  wero  drawn  expressly  for  ns  by  Mr. 
Champney,  from  a  fine  photograph  by  Messrs.  Silsbee,  Case  & 
Co.  The  career  of  theso  talented  performers,  in  this  country,  has 
been  one  scries  of  artistic  triumphs  ;  and  we  may  safely  say,  that 
they  never  played  to  a  non-paying  house.  The  three  brothers  in- 
herit their  talont — their 
father,  mother  and  ances- 
tors having  pursued  the 
same  career.     The  family  , 

were  distinguished  in  Paris 
nt  the  Montausier  The- 
atre, as  far  back  as  1809. 
The  threo  brothers,  after 
brilliant  and  provincial 
euccessos,  first  appeared  iri 
Paris,  at  the  Theatre  de 
l'Ambigu-Comiquc,  in 
1825,  when  Gabriel  enjoy- 
ed a  complete  triumph  in 
the  part  of  Cocarabo,  in 
the  famous  ballot  of  that 
name.  After  performing 
in  the  principal  cities  ot 
France,  they  embarked  for 
this  country,  and  arrived 
in  New  York,  July  4, 18.32 
— the  year  of  the  cholera. 
They  debuted  at  the  Park 
Theatre,  under  the  man- 
agement of  Mr.  Simpson, 
to  a  crowded  house,  and 
became  from  that  time  fix- 
ed favorites  of  the  Ameri- 
can public.  They  next 
started  for  the  South,  the 
fearful  epidemic  accompa- 
nying thorn.  On  the  Mis- 
sissippi, one  of  their  aunts 
and  several  of  their  fellow- 
passengers  fell  victims  to 
the  scourgo,  and  their 
uncle,  Jean  Ravel,  decided 
to  return  with  his  nephews, 
Gabriel,  Antoine  and  Je- 
rome, to  Europe.  In  1835 
and  1836,  we  find  them 
performing  in  London,  al- 
ways with  success.  Their 
next  appearance  in  this 
country  was  under  an  en- 
gagement for  the  Chestnut  == 
Street  Theatre,  Philadcl-  9=f( 
phia,  and  the  National, 
New  York.  In  1839,  the 
steamer  Solma,  on  which 
they  were  ascending  the 
Mississippi,  was  snagged 
and  sunk,  and  they  lost  all 
their  property,  and  were 
compelled  to  return  to  New 
York,  to  repair  their  for- 
tunes. In  that  hospitable 
city  they  met  with  a  gener- 
ous reception  from  their 
many  friends.  At  this  pe- 
riod they  were  in  business 
relations  with  Mr.  Win. 
Niblo,  now  proprietor  of 
the  beautiful  theatre  which 
bears  his  name.  The  the- 
atre was  then  a  vast  sa- 
loon, in  the  midst  of  a  gar- 
den ;  and  the  troupe  gave 
their  representations  there, 
alternating  with  French 
and  English  vaudevilles. 
In  the  course  of  their  repre- 
sentations, they  produced 
a  fairy  piece,  entitled  the 
Red  Gnome,  composed  by 
Jerome  Ravel.  This  piece, 
of  a  description  entirely 
new  to  the  American  pub- 


lic, was  so  completely  successful,  that  it  decided  the  author  to  fol- 
low up  his  first  felicitous  attompt.  Since  then,  Jerome  Ravel  has 
produced  several  of  these  fairy  pieces,  each  of  them  more  successful 
than  its  predecessor — such  as  the  Green  Monster,  Mazulmc,  or  the 
Night  Owl,  the  Golden  Pills,  Asphodel,  Bianco  and  Golden  Egg. 
On  his  part,  Mr.  Niblo,  encouraged  by  the  attractions  of  the  Ra- 
vels, built  a  new  theatre  adapted  to  the  production's  of  these  artUts. 
All  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States  have,,  by  turns,  been 
delighted  with  their  performances;  and  in  Havana  they  have 
reaped  many  a 'harvest  of  plaudits  and  doubloons.     The  Ravels 
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have  already  left  us  two  or  three  rimes,  and  retired  to  their  native 
country,  France,  carrying  with  them  a  fortune  equivalent  to  their 
talent,  and  pleasant  memories  of  their  long  sojourn  in  this  country. 
But  an  irresistible  impulse  has  always  brought  them  back  to  us. 
In  1846,  on  the  eve  of  Gabriel's  benefit,  Niblo  s  Theatre  was  burn- 
ed down,  and  the  Ravels  then  commenced  a  tour  through  the 
Union,  previous  to  returning  to  Europe.  Wm.  Niblo,  untiring  in 
his  energy,  then  informed  the  Ravels  that  he  was  build:**~  - — *' — 
theatre  on  a  grander  scale  than  ever,  and  intimated  hi 
form  another  engagement  with  the  company.     The  c 

duly  signed,  I 
4th  of  July,  1& 

of   the  new  e    

opened  to  welcome  a  vast 
crowd  to  the  favorite  per- 
formances of  the  Ravels. 
They  have  since  performed 
every  season  in  the  same 
theatre,  with  the  exception 
of  an  occasional  engage- 
ment in  other  cities  of  the 
Union,  always  making, 
however,  New  York  their 
headquarters.  Just  prior 
to  their  present  visit  to  Bos- 
ton, they  had  concluded  a 
long  and  brilliant  season  at 
New  York,  during  which 
they  produced  Jerome's 
brilliant  pieces,  Boreas  and 
"Bianco,"  now  performing 
at  the  Boston  Theatre. 
"  Bianco "  is  certainly  a 
ehef-d'mivre  of  its  kind, 
having,  in  addition  to  its 
mechanical  and  scenic  ef- 
fects, a  connected  story. 
We  have  here  a  version 
of  Don  Juan  and  Leperel- 
lo,  the  same  wild  adven- 
tures and  revels,  closing 
with  a  fearful  retrlbtfrjSn. 
Only,  instead  of  a  sfogle 
statue  accepting  the  Don'i 
invitation  to  supper,  J^*" 
have  half  a  dozen  marble 
gentlemen  presenting 
themselves  at  the  festive 
board,  and  claiming  then- 
victim.  And  all  this  in  the 
midstof  diablaits  and  mys- 
tification s,th at  must  be  seen 
to  be  appreciated.  But  a 
word  more  of  biography. 
The  brothers  are  all  mar- 
ried and  have  large  fami- 
lies, most  of  their  children 
being  American  born . 
Their  present  perform- 
ances precede  their  final 
retirement  from  the  stage 
— an  event  wo  regret  deep- 
ly, for  we  shall  perhaps 
never  again  see  talent  so 
varied  united  in  a  single 
company.  Our  best  wish- 
es for  their  happiness  will 
accompany  them,  and  we 
are  quite  sure  that,  on  their 
part,  they  will  ever  cherish 
the  remembrance  of  their 
American  friends.  They 
leave  ns  with  no  blot  on 
their  good  name.  Their 
private  reputation  stands 
as  high  as  their  artistic 
fame.  They  have  famish- 
ed to  thousands  and  thou- 
sands entertainments  dis- 
tinguished by  good  taste, 
brilliancy  and  genuine  hu- 
mor, and  not  marred  by  a 
feature  at  which  the  sever- 
est moralist  could  take  of- 
fence. We  bid  them  adieu, 
therefore,  with  sincere  re- 
gret ;  and  sorry  are  we  that 
we  cannot  add  au  reooir  t 
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fTransliitetl  untl  adapted  from  the  French  of  Jules  Lccompta  oxprcsply  for 
ltullou's  Pictorial.] 
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THE  MYSTERIES  OF  VENICE. 

A    LOVE  TALE  OF   THE   ADRIATIC. 

BY   FRANCIS   A.   DURIVAQE. 

CHAPTER  I. 

LOVE    IN    TIIE    DISTANCE. 
The  soul  often  destroys  the  body. — Magendie. 

Old  Brnnall  and  young  Otho  left  Inspruck  for  the  fourth  time 
within  a  fortnight.  The  aged  official  had  sworn  that  he  would 
overcome  the  moral  malady  which  was  preying  on  the  imprudent 
young  man,  the  nephew  of  Tubingen,  his  friend,  who  had  died  a 
few  months  before,  poor  and  calumniated.  Faithful  to  his  project, 
Brnnall  brought  his  client  to  hunt  eagles  (or,  at  least,  that  was  the 
pretext),  into  the  Stelvio,  a  mountain  situated  on  the  right  of  the 
Ortler-Spitz,  whose  glaciers  rise  to  a  height  of  nearly  fifteen  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  After  a  two  days'  tramp,  the 
two  Alpine  Titans  and  their  guide  found  themselves  in  a  certain 
part  of  the  Stelvio,  commonly  designated  as  the  highest  point  in 
Europe  for  the  passage  of  carriages  ;  there  the  frontiers  of  Tyrol, 
Switzerland  and  Lombardy  meet. 

If  the  travellers  found  no  eagles,  at  least  they  discovered  sublime 
points  of  view  and  perspectives  from  these  lofty  heights.  The  old 
.official,  a  positive  sort  of  man,  whose  object  in  scaling  these  eleva- 
tions was  less  a  love  of  nature  than  a  desire  to  procure  the  fatigue 
he  deemed  salutary  for  his  friend,  was  little  tolerant  of  the  excite- 
ment of  the  latter.  Otho  did  not,  however,  relax  his  efforts  to 
involve  his  prosaic  companion  in  the  contemplations  which  an- 
noyed the  old  man ;  the  cold  of  the  snow-covered  mountains  made 
a  more  serious  impression  on  him  than  all  the  themes  of  enthu- 
siasm that  Otho  enumerated.  Brunall  then  recognized  that  poetry 
is  the  intimate  sister  of  mysticism,  and  consequently  a  danger 
almost  as  real :  the  Charybdis  of  this  other  Scylla.  He  made  an 
effort,  therefore,  to  withdraw  his  imprudent  companion  from  the 
ether  of  his  thoughts,  by  proposing  an  ascension  to  a  little  house, 
perched  like  an  eyrie,  on  one  of  the  peaks  of  the  Stelvio,  and 
under  the  protecting  roof  of  which  it  would  be  easier  to  prepare 
the  provisions  with  which  the  guide  was  laden,  than  in  the  open  air. 
The  young  man  and  his  aged  companion  accordingly  resolutely 
undertook  the  ascent. 

From  this  eminence  they  descried  a  crowd  of  secondary  moun- 
tains whence  sprang  a  thousand  little  torrents,  as  from  Homer's 
Ida,  but  not  one  of  which  would  have  prompted  the  flowery  de- 
scription which  the  poet  gives  of  Pclion.  All  were,  on  the  con- 
trary, crowned  with  layers  of  snow,  pierced  here  and  there  by  dark 
lines  of  fir-trees,  or  dense  thickets  of  sterile  brambles  and  caper- 
bushes.  Lower  down,  the  view  reached  to  the  sad  valleys  of  the 
Neve  and  Diroccamcnto,  the  first  so  called  because  it  is  enveloped 
in  eternal  snow,  the  second  deriving  its  name  from  the  mass  of 
rocks  detached  by  slides,  which  make  a  sort  of  archipelago  of  ice 
and  granitic  blocks  in  its  cavities.  Turning  from  the  Sponda 
Lunga,  which  is  involved  in  the  Swiss  Alps,  the  post-road  that 
leads  travellers  from  the  valley  of  the  Inn  to  Lombardy,  was  seen 
climbing  the  flanks  of  the  Stelvio. 

After  having  thoroughly  warmed  and  refreshed  themselves  in 
the  but  which  serves  to  shelter  a  few  custom-house  officers  in  their 
watch  on  this  triple  frontier,  Brunall  and  his  companion  resolved 
to  descend  into  the  valley,  to  avoid  being  surprised  by  the  bad 
weather  which  threatened  from  the  west,  rolling  up  dark  turbaned 
clouds  to  the  brow  of  the  loftiest  peaks.  The  fear  of  avalanches 
induced  them  to  take  the  main  road,  which  in  five  or  six  hours 
would  take  them  a  distance  they  had  spent  two  daj's  in  climbing 
by  by-paths.  So  they  set  forth,  with  guns  on  their  shoulders  and 
hunting-knives  in  their  girdles,  determined  to  find  shelter  that 
very  evening  under  the  roof  where  a  good  dinner  and  bed  awaited 
them,  two  things  which  the  poet  began  to  appreciate  as  highly  as 
possible. 

The  two  friends,  the  young  and  the  old  man,  sometimes  pre- 
ceded by  the  guide,  who  bore  the  knapsack  of  provisions,  had 
already  accomplished  more  than  half  the  way,  chatting  of  one 
thing  and  another,  but  not  of  iraaginationand  enchantment,  when, 
at  a  turn  of  the  road  on  the  flank  of  the  mountain,  they  per- 
ceived, first  one  equipage,  then  another,  painfully  climbing  the 
ascent,  about  a  mile  below  them.  As  this  route  is  that  commonly 
taken  by  travellers  coming  from  Munich,  there  was  nothing  extra- 
ordinary in  this  rencontre.  A  few  moments  afterwards,  Otho  and 
his  companion  heard  the  noise  of  bells  behind  them,  announcing 
the  approach  of  a  Swiss  muleteer.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  having 
elapsed,  the  two  equipages,  the  muleteer,  and  our  two  foot  passen- 
gers found  themselves  at  nearly  the  same  point  of  the  road ;  the 
carriages  lower  down,  ascending  slowly,  the  mules  in  the  middle, 
coming  down  at  a  ringing  trot,  and  having  already  passed  our  two 
friends  who  were  about  thirty  paces  higher  up. 

The  road  at  this  point  is  hollowed  into  the  flank  of  the  moun- 
tain. Granite  posts,  connected  by'wooden  bars,  mark  its  limit 
•towards  the  abyss  at  the  foot  of  which  the  little  torrent  of  Fredolfo 
rattles  among  the  fallen  stones.  One  of  the  carriages,  an  ample 
black  Berlin,  was  carefully  driven ;  while  ladies1  dresses  were  seen 
through  the  open  windows  of  the  other,  which  was  a  Brougham 
or  chariot.  Each  of  the  two  carnages  was  drawn  by  four  horses, 
reinforced  by  a  yoke  of  oxen,  as  is  the  practice  in  the  mountains. 
At  the  moment  the  muleteer  wai  about  to  pass  the  heavy  Berlin, 
one  of  the  oxen,  terrified  by  the  noisy  mule-bells  and  the  cracking 


of  the  driver's  whip,  suddenly  shied  to  the  dangerous  side  of  tho 
road,  and  having,  in  his  fright,  struck  bis  neighbor  violently  with 
his  horns,  both  animals  furiously  swerved  from  the  road,  dragging 
the  horses  towards  the  frail  bar  of  wood  which  served  as  a  parapet 
to  the  precipice.  The  postilion  shouting  to  recall  the  horses,  in- 
creased the  fright  of  the  oxen,  which  plunged  so  violently  to  the 
right,  that  the  whole  train  was  carried  thither.  One  of  the  front 
wheels  broke  the  rotten  fence-rail  at  tho  first  crash ;  the  excited 
horses  pulled  different  ways,  and  the  almost  inevitable  consequence 
of  this  confusion  seemed  to  bo  the  fall  of  the  whole  equipage  into 
the  chasm,  when  Otho,  who  had  sprang  before  the  train,  shot  down 
one  of  the  oxen ;  then  resolutely  flinging  himself  into  the  chaos, 
cut  the  ropes  which  held  his  furious  mate  to  the  carriage.  Tho 
animal,  now  completely  loose,  made  two  or  three  terrific  bounds, 
and  having  lost  his  footing  among  the  fragments  of  the  rail,  fell 
into  the  abyss,  while  the  postilions,  assisted  by  Otho,  who  remained 
perfectly  cool,  pulled  the  mysterious  Berlin  out  of  the  way. 

No  sooner  was  the  equipage,  which  came  so  near  rolling  into 
the  abyss,  out  of  danger,  than  a  woman  sprang  from  the  chariot 
which  followed,  and  plunging  through  the  snow,  taking  no  time  to 
wrap  herself  in  her  mantle  which  fell  from  her  shoulders  as  she 
leaped  from  the  carriage,  ran  to  Otho,  and  seizing  one  of  his 
hands,  exclaimed,  as  she  cast  a  piercing  look  on  the  youth  : 

"Thanks,  thanks,  sir!  You  have  just  saved  my  mother,  and 
one — "  The  young  girl  could  not  finish  her  sentence;  over- 
whelmed by  the  emotion  caused  by  the  terror  of  this  scene,  she 
fainted. 

A  chamber-maid  hastened  from  the  chariot. 

"  Look  to  my  lady  the  countess !"  she  cried ;  and.  raising  the 
young  girl,  with  BmnalTs  aid  replaced  her  in  the  chariot,  winch 
she  had  left  so  impulsively. 

The  servant-man,  still  disturbed  by  fright,  had  remained  standing 
on  the  road,  which  was  reddened  with  the  blood  of  the  animal  our 
young  traveller  had  slain.  At  a  hint  from  Otho,  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  open  the  Berlin,  in  which  was  found  a  woman  of  a  cer- 
tain age,  who  bad  fainted,  by  the  side  of  a  coffin  of  precious  wood 
resting  on  black  velvet  cushions  fringed  with  silver.  The  whole 
interior  of  the  carriage  was  also  draped  with  black. 

At  this  strange  spectacle,  Otho  remained,  stricken  with  surprise. 
Still  he  helped  the  countess's  servant  to  take  her  out  of  the  car- 
riage ;  he  seated  her  in  the  open  air,  and  began  to  rub  her  forehead 
and  hands  with  snow.  The  fresh  air  and  the  cold  application  con- 
tributed to  promptly  restore  the  senses  of  the  unknown.  She 
opened  her  eyes,  and  cast  a  bewildered  look  about  her. 

"  Where  am  I V  she  cried.     "  My  son — where  is  my  son  1" 

"  Your  daughter  is  there,  madamc,"  replied  Otho,  who  thought 
he  had  misunderstood  her  question,  pointing  to  the  steps  of  the 
chariot,  where  tho  young  lady  sat,  attended  by  Brunall  and  her 
waiting-maid. 

"  Yes,  I  see,"  replied  the  lady.     "  But  my  other  child  V 

"I  have  only  seen  this  young  lady,"  replied  Otho,  in  astonish- 
ment. 

But  the  countess  had  turned  her  head  and  recognized  the  Berlin. 

"Ah!"  she  cried,  without  further  explanation.  "Lead  me — ■ 
Beppo,  lead  me." 

The  valet  hastened  to  support  his  mistress.  Otho,  hurt  at  this 
singular  conduct  on  the  part  of  a  woman  whom  he  had  saved  from 
almost  certain  death,  and  who  yet  had  neither  word  nor  look  for 
her  liberator,  suffered  her  to  go  alone  to  the  unknown  object  of  her 
solicitude.  At  this  moment  a  third  carriage  turned  the  comer  of 
the  road,  and  stopped  at  tho  singular  spectacle  presented  by  the 
halt  of  the  two  others.     Several  persons  alighted. 

"  In  the  name  of  heaven,  what  has  happened?"  cried  a  young 
man  who  reached  the  spot  in  advance  of  the  others. 

"  This  equipage  came  near  rolling  down  the  precipice,  and  these 
ladies  had  fainted,"  replied  Otho. 

As  the  questioner  had  immediately  joined  the  old  lady  of  tho 
Berlin,  her  liberator  advanced  to  the  chariot.  But  the  new-comers 
had  already  surrounded  it.  Brunall  camo  forward  to  meet  his 
friend. 

"We  are  not  needed  here  any  longer,"  said  he,  "and  if  you 
follow  my  advice,  we  shall  resume  our  road  to  reach  a  shelter 
before  nightfall." 

"But — this  young  girl?" 

"  She  has  no  occasion  for  you  ;  you  sec  she  is  surrounded  by 
her  own  friends.  Glory  to  you,  young  man!  You  do  things  in 
splendid  style.  But  for  you  this  old  countess  and  her  charge 
would  have  rolled  into  the  torrent  like  a  fragment  of  rock.  Tho 
young  girl  is  very  pretty.5' 

"And  we  leave  in  such  a  hurry!"  exclaimed  Otho,  with  his  eyes 
turned  on  the  chariot. 

The  ex-official  only  replied  by  a  gesture,  pointing  out  the  gath- 
ering night. 

"  Beautiful  girls  are  a  sort  of  poetry  in  their  way,"  he  thought, 
"  like  points  of  view  and  mountains.  It  will  be  a  trying  day  for 
my  sick  man." 

And  as  our  two  mountain  travellers^  one  from  resolution,  and 
the  other  from  lack  of  courage  to  resist,  were  retiring  from  the 
scene  of  this  strange  adventure,  the  waiting-maid  ran  after  them. 

"  Gentlemen,  gentlemen,"  she  exclaimed,  "  my  young  mistress 
wishes  to  know  your  names  !" 

"  Tell  her  Otho  Ericson,  a  student  of  Inspruck,"  replied  the 
young  man,  in  a  voice  of  emotion.     "And  she — who  is  she?" 

"  The  gentleman  will  soon  learn,  probably,"  replied  the  waiting- 
maid,  as  she  retired. 

A  hundred  paces  off  the  road  turned.  Otho  halted  there  a  mo- 
ment, perceiving  the  black  veil  of  the  beautiful  unknown  floating 
over  one  of  the  groups.  Brunall  took  the  young  man's  arm  under 
his  own.  Two  hours  afterwards,  they  were  seated  before  a  good 
supper,  at  a  table  abundantly  supplied.     Bat  Otho  did  not  eat. 


CHAPTER  II. 

TIIE     STUDENT. 

At  twenty-five  years  of  age,  Otho  had  never  seriously  been  in 
love.  During  the  seven  or  eight  years  occupied  in  his  studies  at 
the  university  of  Heidelberg,  he  had  seen  his  friends  make  use  of 
love  as  of  a  selected  occupation,  not  a  sentiment  imbibed,  and 
from  lack  of  being  able  to  do  the  same,  his  heart  might  almost  ho 
termed  virginal.  But  if  he  had  not  yet  loved  woman,  as  a  poet 
he  had  loved  love  itself,  celebrated  it  in  bis  songs,  according  to 
what  he  had  divined  rather  than  experienced. 

Among  the  students  least  fitted  by  organization  for  the  positive 
labors  of  university  sciences,  he  had  formed  a  sort  of  little  pleiadca 
of  dreamers  and  philosophers  of  twenty,  who  conducted  a  maga- 
zine that  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  to  enlighten  the  future, 
humanity,  the  progress  of  art  and  science,  and  we  don't  know 
what  else.  All  the  associates  of  this  publication  dipped,  you  may 
be  sure,  into  the  innovations  of  all  kinds  of  which  dreaming  Ger- 
many has  had  the  monopoly,  in  philosophy  especially.  Each 
collaborateur  had  charge  of  a  Utopia  or  a  discovery  to  explain  and 
propagate.  In  condensing  all  the  scattered  rays  of  these  littlo 
glories,  it  would  have  been  very  difficult  to  form  a  sun,  although 
their  publication  was  entitled  der  Kimdschajler  (the  Illuminator). 
Otho  had  the  department  of  fine  arts  in  this  journal,  and  his  arti- 
cles on  music,  in  range,  were  among  the  most  serious  papers  pub- 
lished. It  was  not  that  the  Illuminator  did  not  sometimes  under- 
take elevated  questions  of  philosophy  or  science,  and'its  ambition 
in  this  respect  had  singularly  increased  from  the  day  when  the 
illustrious  Goethe  had  condescended  to  devote  to  it  a  few  pages, 
not  of  poetry,  but  of  that  science  which  he  affected  so  much,  and 
in  which  he  made  more  than  one  discovery  of  the  first  importance ; 
it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  we  are  speaking  of  natural  history. 

Goethe's  article,  which  served  to  attract  a  momentary  attention 
to  the  student's  magazine,  treated  of  a  question  of  human  anato- 
my presented  in  a  new  light.  And  really,  for  a  moment,  the 
Illuminator  shone  like  a  sun !  The  same  number  of  the  publica- 
tion contained  an  analysis  of  the  new  music,  a  little  diverted  from 
the  principal  subject  by  the  digressions  of  an  ill-regulated  pen,  and 
which,  in  reference  to  the  probable  music  of  the  archangels,  pre- 
sented this  phrase,  which  made  a  sensation,  "  Swedenborg,  Mcs- 
mer,  Spurzbeim  and  Hahnemann  are  four  elements  which  will 
create  a  moral  world,"  and  the  phrase  was  signed  Otbo!  This 
line,  bold  for  the  period  in  which  it  was  written,  contributed  more 
to  attract  attention  to  the  author  than  forty  odes  on  the  nothing- 
ness of  pleasure  in  love  would  have  done.  The  old  professor, 
whom  his  uncle  had  particularly  urged  to  keep  Otho  on  his  guard 
against  the  little-relished  innovations  of  the  Inspruckers,  was  so 
alarmed  at  this  explosion  that  he  took  Otho  home  in  the  vacation, 
in  order  to  make  every  effort  to  annihilate  the  germ  of  such  fatal 
tendencies.  On  his  return,  he  changed  his  classes,  and  the  pupil, 
sensitive  of.  the  ridicule  abundantly  heaped  on  the  heads  of  the 
learned  men  whom  he  had  compared  to  nothing  short  of  fire, 
water,  air  and  earth,  promised  to  publish  nothing  more  in  tho 
magazine  in*  Which  his  famous  phrase  had  seen  the  light,  than 
essays  on  the^rt  of  sounds,  and  the  little  warblings  of  his  muse. 
Moreover,  as  what  Otho  had  written  was  rather,  after  all,  the  poetic 
result  of  a  combination  of  words,  than  a  thought  of  conviction, 
he  kept  his  word,  and  folded  the  wings  of  his  imagination,  when 
tempted  in  his  flight  to  alight  on  the  flowers  of  the  mystic  garden. 

One  or  two  weeks  had  slipped  away  since  the  incident  of  Mount 
Stelvio,  and  the  young  man  appearing  completely  recovered  from 
his  hallucinations,  the  worthy  German  took  his  word  for  it,  when 
the 'latter  had  spoken  to  him  of  tho  necessity  of  coming  to  some 
decision  with  regard  to  his  future.  After  having  passed  the  whole 
month  of  March,  either  at  BrunaU's  country  seat,  or  in  mountain 
excursions,  Otho  returned  home.  It  was  then,  haunted  by  a  new 
pressure,  the  solution  of  which  did  not  seem  to  present  any  chanco 
for  his  happiness,  the  poor  young  man  had  found  nothing  better 
to  do,  however  dangerous  for  him,  than  to  borrow,  from  the  absorb- 
ing labors  of  the  work  of  which  mention  has  been  made,  a  recrea- 
tion in  another  order  of  thoughts.  Of  course  it  will  be  understood 
that  we  refer  to  the  fainting  beauty  of  the  Stelvio,  of  whom  ho 
had  heard  nothing  more,  although  she  had  asked  for  his  name 
with  an  appearance  of  solicitude.  How  many  times  since  the  day 
she  had  been  found  and  lost  had  Otho,  sending  beyond  the  Alps 
his  thoughts  more  penetrating  than  looks,  dreamed  of  this  fugitive 
apparition,  which  a  single  sun-ray  had  daguerrco typed  in  his  soul. 
If  spring,  backward  in  this  cold  valley,  appeared  with  some  tint  of 
blue,  some  gleam  of  sunshine,  it  was  because  this  light  of  gold 
and  azure  came  from  Italy.  So  if  some  fugitive  prism  smiled  a 
moment  in  the  anxieties  of  the  present  and  future  of  Otho,  it  was 
was  from  beyond  the  Alps  this  sweetness  reached  him.  Scarcely 
seen,  this  young  girl  had  suddenly,  despotically  seized  on  all  tho 
long-objectless  outpourings,  on  all  those  odes  "to  Her,"  which 
every  reader  of  the  Kundschaftcr,  however  destitute  of  homage  sho 
might  be,  had  hitherto  been  able  to  apply  to  herself  without  rob- 
bing any  one. 

There  is  no  being  in  the  world,  whatever  his  organization,  who 
has  not  in  each  phase  of  life  an  idea,  a  pro-occupation,  a  hope,  a 
desire,  in  a  word,  towards  which  his  thought  returns  most  wil- 
lingly, as  the  needle  does  to  tho  north,  and  the  flower  to  the  sun. 
The  mind  is  never  inactive  in  ils  aspirations,  and  we  often  aban- 
don ourselves  to  dreams  of  an  extravagant  order,  or  of  impossible 
realization.  The  pauper  calculates  what  he  would  do  with  a  mil- 
lion at  the  very  moment  hunger  gnaws  himj  the  prisoner  sees 
himself  in  dear-loved  lands  when  his  forehead  is  resting  on  bars  of 
iron.  It  was  thus  our  hero  thought  of  the  improbable  love  of  this 
young  girl,  whose  image,  disappearing  as  soon  as  seen,  had  offered 
a  point  of  support  to  the  thousand  thoughts  that  fluttered  out  of 
his  soul,  like  ciders,  to  launch  into  the  limitless  heaven  of  love. 
But  having  recognized  the  danger  of  this  new  folly,  he  preferred, 
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rather  limn  suffer  \U  folOSGOQ  i'<n:)rnr-,  to  COnftoal  anew  tin-  iniilu- 

dy  of  which  he  bad  been  cured  •  Qtho  knew  that  ihOM  Inson  Ate 
hope*,  bpra  of  idleness  and  (oveoei  wow  bloMonu  that  would 
never  expand. 

Hi?  therefore  energetical^  resolved  to  return  forjj  moment  to 
hi«  first  Utopias,  promising  liimsolf  not  to  venture  i(»  the  extreme 

limits,  beyond  whirli  lie  hud  conn:  near  lowing  Ills  reason.     It   was 

iiiu   that,  in  the  groat  joy  of  his  friends  of  the  eloctfve  city,  '  itba 

returned,  completely  armed,  to  the  scientific  nivmi,  with  the  fniUOUfl 

epigraph  wo  quoted  ahoyo  traced  upon  bis  shield.  Bai  already 
more  than  a  month  had  passed  without  Otlio  Learning  to  whom  he 
had  pandered  a  service,  in  Bpite  of  the  hopes  founded  on  the  inter- 
rsgntory  of  the  young  unknown.  All  that  he  knew  was  that  the 
family  with  the  coffin  was  Italian,  lint  Florentine,  Roman  or 
Venetian?  lie  could  not  tell.  The.  young  man  W0S  oftOD  tor- 
mented by  the  desire  to  cross  the  chain  o£  Alps  which  seems  to 

keep  its  line  weather  for  the  charming  COOJltry  where  the  BUO  ri.-cs. 
But  what  pretext  had  ho  to  undertake  the  journey  !  Was  it  not 
rather  to  the  -real  cities  of  Germany  that    the  need  of  Shaping  a 

future  career  summoned  him?    often  Otho,  perhaps  deceived  by 

easy  SUGCOSSOS,  had  thought  of  abandoning  himself  to  the  hope  of 
Creating  this  desired  future  in  the  career  of  letter.-,  lor  tin-  example 
of  toiethe  was  then  turning  all  beads.  But  the  incident  of  the 
Stelvio  had  overthrown  all  his  then  uueertuin  projects.  The  Alps 
BCemod  to  him  the  barrier  of  <a  celestial  Eden  which  he  adorned 
with  nil  the  charms  with  which  ancient  poetry  and  that  of  the 
■middle  age  have  invested  these  bewildering  countries,  with  the 
(lowers  of  the  eloquence  of  (Ovid,  Catullus,  Petrarch  and  the  au- 
thor of  "  Roland."  His  enthusiasm  showed  him  modern  Bca- 
triees,  Lauras,  Angelicas  and  Aloises  of  Albany  in  all  the  women 
who  people  tbeso  cities,  and  these  cities  presented  themselves  to 
him  under  the  form  of  the  most  beautiful  monuments  winch  paint- 
ing bus  rendered  familiar  to  the  sons  of  the  north.  In  his  excited 
imagination,  the  Tiber  reflected  only  colonnades  of  marble;  the 
Adriatic  mingled  with  its  azure  the  variegated  reflection  of  shaded 
hills,  and  the  air,  laden  with  the  intoxicating  perfume  of  blossom- 
ing orange-trees,  vibrated  to  the  magic  tones  of  harps  and  the 
voices  of  the-  daughters  of  Ausonia.  All  was  brilliancy,  perfume, 
harmony  and  pleasure.  And  the  Alps,  those  snowy  and  bearded 
mountains,  were  the  only  guardians  which  separated  him  from 
this  gacden  of  tho  Hespcrides.  And  should  not  be  who  each  day 
sent  his  thoughts  beyond  their  cloudy  crests  cross  them  himself  i 
Otho  dreamed  of  this  happiness,  apparently  impossible,  which  a 
firm  excrciso  of  the  will  was  sufficient  to  annihilate.  Love,  tho 
sun  of  existence,  which  as  yet  had  shed  but  a  few  rays  on  him, 
perhaps  awaited  him  in  the  bosom  of  the  embalmed  bills  of  Sor- 
rento, or  in  tho  discreet  gondola  of  the  Venetian  lagoons ;  and  he 
remained.  He  resisted  these  irritating  appeals.  You  sec  how 
this  good  young  man  had  recovered  his  reason.  The  old  German, 
bis  Aulic  counsellor,  told  him  to  go  to  Heidelberg  to  resume  his 
studios,  to  abstain  from  tho  "spirit  of  the  nerves,"  tho  "four  hu- 
man elements,"  and  put  himself  in  a  condition  to  be  able  to  estab- 
lish himself  as  a  doctor,  by  all  means  an  allopathic  one,  in  one  of 
the  Lombard  or  Venetian  cities  subjected  to  the  Austrian  domina- 
tion. The  advice  was  not  bad,  for  it  conciliated  everything;  but 
an  incident  occurred  which  cut  off"  all  these  alternatives. 

One  morning,  Otho  was  informed  that  the  postal  department 
wished  to  sec  him.  It  was  for  a  registered  package,  addressed  to 
Mr.  Otho  Ericson,  a  student.  Tho  young  man  of  course  thought 
ot  tho  unknown  ladies  of  the  mountain,  and  declared  that  the  de- 
spatch was  for  him.  He  paid  the  charges,  wrote  a  receipt,  and  car- 
ried off  the  document.  When  he  reached  his  lodgings,  he  broke 
an  heraldic  seal,  and  found  within  the  envelope  ten  bank  notes  of 
a  hundred  florins  each,  with  a  single  line-in  a  trembling  handwrit- 
ing: "From  tho  Countess  Bastiglia,  n€a  Countess  Morosini,  of 
Venice."  It  was  the  recompense  for  his  act  of  courage  in  the 
Stelvio. 

The  color  mounted  to  tho  brow  of  tho  noble  young  man,  and 
ho  instantly  hurried  off  to  BrumuTs.  The  quiet  German  opened 
the  envelope,  saw  tho  bank  bills,  counted  them,  and  looking  at 
Otho,  asked : 

"  Well,  did  you  expect  more?" 

Tho  young  man  stood  astounded  at  this  sincere  or  feigned 
interpretation. 

"  Yet  three  thousand  zwanzickers  is  not  bad,"  continued  the  old 
man,  tranquilly.  "  It  is  true,  you  ran  the  risk  of  being  trampled 
by  the  horses." 

"  The  truth  is,"  cried  Otho,  at  last,  "that,  as  thanks  for  tho  ex- 
posure of  my  life,  I  am  insulted!" 

This  time  the  worthy  German  looked  at  his  young  friend  with  a 
startled  air. 

"Is  the  'spirit  of  the  nerves'  come  back  on  you?"  ho  asked. 
"  You  are  without  a  penny ;  you  have  nothing  in  the  world  but  a 
little  bit  of  a  house  whieh,  like  a  turtle's  shell,  can  only  lodge  its 
master ;  yon  are  put  to  shifts  for  a  living,  and  you  call  a  windfall 
of  a  thousand  florins  an  insult !" 

"  I  am  going  to  sell  my  house  and  start  for  Venice,"  replied 
Otho. 
"  What  to  do  ?"  asked  Brunall. 
"  To  retort  on  the  countess  her  insulting  offer." 
"  Otho,"  said  the  mischievous  old  man,  "arc  not  your  scruples 
increased  by  an  excuse  lor  the  journey?" 

"I  must  sec  this  lady  of  the  coffin,"  said  tho  young  man,  with- 
out replying.  "  I  wish  to  inform  her,  as  I  return  her  gold,  that  a 
man  of  soul  who  rushes  into  danger  to  perform  a  service  is  not  a 
merceuory." 

The  two  friends  conversed  and  discussed  this  incident  a  long 
time,  and  the  resolution  with  which  it  had  inspired  our  hero.  We 
are  compelled  to  say  that  they  did  not  come  to  a  perfect  under- 
standing, and  that  if,  at  the  bottom  of  Ms  heart,  the  old  man 


appn   i  ib  i  tin  ■■' Tuple*  of  the  youth  in  relation  lo  the  ■■■• 

<ii  tin-  recompense,  on  (he  other  hand,  be  could  do)  I ■■ 

understand  the  necessity  of  a  journey  for  which  n  letter, . 

nying  the  return  of  the  notes,  might  be  as  well  substituted.    But 

Otbo  would  not  admit  to  blmsell  tho  hmUdlty  of  sacH  objections, 

and  delighted  to  find  on  excuse  for  yielding  to  the  bnpul 

had  tormented  his  sonJ  since  the  scene  on  the  monntsin,  declared 

nil  resolution  to  be  impregnable.    In  fact,  during  the  succeeding 

daj  ,  he  negotiated  the  sale  of  bis  house  through  tho  nn 

a  lawyer  who  had  already  mad.    ;.  I  ,    .  ,,■,  it     value,  and  having 

also  converted  into  money  all  the  books  for  which  he  could  find  a 
purchaser,  made  Ids  adienx  to  the  old  official,  his  only  friend  in  a 
city  ho  abhorred,  and  crossed  the  Alps,  not  without  hawing  halted 
for  a  long  time  as  the  point  of  the  Stelvio  where  the  young  eon* 

te.-isina  hud  fainted  at  his  feet. 


CHAPTER  III. 

vbii.i;. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  Otho  passed  through  Verona  on  his 
way  to  Padua*  to  arrange  fot  his  arrival  in  Venice.  We  say  to 
arrange,  because  our  hero,  after  so  many  fine  dreams  about  the 
Italian  cities,  did  not  intend  to  inaugurate  his  sensations  in  any 
half-way  manner.  He  had  resolved  to  enjoy  his  lirst  impressions 
in  all  pomp,  and  as  a  grand  spectacle.  And  sec  bow  be  went  to 
work  to  accomplish  this  poetical  result. 

German  as  he  was,  Otho,  without  yielding  credit  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  elegiac  declamations  of  tho  then  fashionable  literature 
of  the  pessimists,  easily  understood  that  Venice  had  lost  some- 
thing of  the  physiognomy  it  wore  in  the  great  ages  of  the  past. 
Without  believing  in  the  Jeremiads  of  the  English  and  French 
reviews,  which  speak  of  nothing  but  palaces  almost  crumbling 
down  on  travellers'  heads,  and  of  descendants  of  the  patricians 
starving  before  old  pictures  which  the  law  alone  prevents  their 
selling,  Otho  well  understood  that  the  glorious  daughter  of  the 
doges  must  have  some  wrinkles  on  her  brow.  He  doubted  not 
that  the  apparatus,  the  picture  of  modern  life,  was  a  shocking  anom- 
aly in  the  Moorish  and  Byzantine  framework  sculptured  in  the 
most  coquettish  and  sumptuous  periods  of  art.  Without  doubt 
the  prosaic  profile  of  a  citizen  of  our  days  must  disgust  every 
poetic  eye,  under  the  arcades  of  palaces  built  by  Scamozi  or  San- 
sovino.  Thus  our  enthusiastic  young  man,  an  epicure  in  intelli- 
gent sensations  and  lively  impressions,  a  Sybarite  of  art,  in  a  word, 
was  unwilling  stupidly  to  spoil  his  taste  for  Venice.  There  are 
impressions  which  never  come  back  to  us;  Otho  bad  experienced 
this  a  few  years  before,  with  Weber's  "  Euryanthc,"  which  he  had 
heard  badly  partitioned,  badly  arranged,  and  erscuted  (that  is  the 
word),  in  a  deplorable  manner.  Never,  since  this  lirst  impression, 
had  that  admirable  composition  regained  its  legitimate  place  in 
tho  opinion  of  a  keenly  sensitive  man,  and  the  name  of  the  opera 
had  ever  remained  to  him  as  the  mnemotechnic  term  for  a  punish- 
ment to  which  he  had  been  subjected.  Otho  therefore  understood 
himself,  and  he  had  resolved  not  to  compromise  Venice  in  his 
heart,  where  he  had  set  aside  a  place  to  hold  her.  It  was  to  attain 
his  object  that  our  hero  very  slowly  followed  the  road  which,  from 
the  descent  of  the  Alps,  separated  him  from  tho  Adriatic  shore, 
his  design  being  to  wait  for  a  full  moon  to  make  his  entrance  into 
the  city  of  the  doges. 

On  the  appointed  day,  our  hero  arrived  at  Padua,  where  he 
would  not  Tisit  a  single  monument  for  fear  of  weakening  the  force 
of  his  admiration.  He  waited  until  evening,  and  midnight  hav- 
ing arrived,  when  he  beheld  the  moon  shining  in  the  pure  and 
blue  air  of  a  spring  night,  he  embarked  and  crossed  the  lagoon, 
telling  his  gondoliers  to  row  him  to  tho  Piazzctta,  following  the 
entire  length  of  the  grand  canal. 

If  our  traveller  had  pictured  Venice  to  himself  under  the  im- 
pression of  the  lugubrious  pages  which  its  history  often  presents, 
it  was  under  the  aspect  now  offered  to  his  eyes  that  he  should  have 
represented  it.  In  fact,  at  this  hour,  and  illuminated  in  this  way, 
it  was  the  mysterious  city  over  which  the  sombre  influence  of  the 
two-fold  and  terrifying  Council  of  Ten  and  the  Inquisitors  still 
seemed  to  brood.  The  moon,  which  scaled  the  sky  above  the 
Lido,  spread  its  pearly  light  through  a  blue  air  of  excessive  rare- 
faction. Not  a  cloud  in  the  sky;  not  a  vapory  gauze  veiling 
the  stars,  which  shone  like  roses  of  fire.  The  horizon  itself  was 
invisible  in  this  atmosphere  at  once  so  luminous  and  so  soft.  The 
water  was  of  the  color  of  the  sky ;  everything,  in  the  immensity 
displayed  to  the  traveller's  eyes,  was  melted,  blcuded  and  softened 
into  that  delicious  tint  of  lilac  blue  peculiar  to  Italian  nights, 
which  have  not  changed  since  the  period  when  the  poet  of  the 
Lago  di  Garda,  the  amorous  Catullus,  painted  them  so  well. 

And  in  the  midst  of  tins  water  and  sky  of  tender  shades,  the 
city  reared  its  vigorous  mass  in  black  profile,  full  of  shadows, 
which  the  moon,  as  yet  too  low  upon  the  Lido,  had  not  banished. 
This  agglomeration  of  buildings,  stretched  upon  a  long  line  of 
dim  obscurity,  presented,  as  it  marked  a  transparent  and  bluish 
sky  and  water,  a  spectacle  so  strange,  new  and  original,  that  it 
was  one  of  those  of  winch  we  are  accustomed  to  say  that  a  painter 
would  never  dare  to  reproduce  it  on  canvass  for  fear  of  being 
accused  of  want  of  verisimilitude  or  of  extravagance.  It  was  not 
exactly  beautiful,  but  strange.  A  romantic  poet  would  have  com- 
pared this  long  line  of  irregularities,  losing  itself  in  the  distance  of 
the  lagoon,  to  the  serrated  jaw  of  a  crocodile.  Otho  thought  that 
this  mass  of  towers  and  campaniles  dwindled  by  the  night,  these 
salient  angles  of  roofs,  these  cupolas,  these  fronts  and  dim  pro- 
files, gave  to  this  strange  city  the  aspect  of  a  Cyclopean  cemetery, 
with  its  mansolea  and  its  obelisks.  The  masts  of  vessels,  decked 
with  sails  and  cordage,  resembled  funeral  cypresses.  He  seemed 
to  be  before  a  maritime  Palmyra. 

But,  his  gondola  still  advancing,  the  tumulary  columns  and 


obelisks  became  campaniles   again,   the  expiatory  chapels  vast 
Bn4  each   tomb  a  paint  J    ■   rna*i  was  breached  in  de- 

tail ;  the  fan ta* tic  vanished,  in  proportion  ax  the  eye  took  better 
measure  of  the  unknown.  The  vast  chimneys,  with  their  huge 
openings)  of  a  strange  form  peculiar  al  icevpmfaug 

rhete  above  the  SOOnt,  rendered  vet  more  irregular,  at  each 
tnolce,  the  npper  linn  of  the  city,  where  nlso  were  seen  long 
and  elendec  tnbea of  brick  carrying  high  In  the  air  the  smoke  of 
n,    of  the  noir  workshops*    This  manufacturing  business  di*- 
I  Otho,  who  would  a«*urcdly  hav  been  moved  to  a  sacred 
rage,  if,  on  reaching  Venice  a  few  years  later,  he  hail  found, 

m  then-  are  now,  a  railroad  over  the  lagoon,  a  bridge   connecting 

the  inland  of  fourteen  Centuries  with  (be  mainland,  and  hydr 

the  square  <>(  St.  Mark. 

Finally,  the  gondola  which  carried  our  Caviar  and  his  fortune 

I   the  'in  by  the  broad  branch  of  the  grand  canal  which 

takes  the  name  of  Canan^'io.     Otho  found  it  followed  a  double 

Line  of  houses,  among  whirli  the  palace*,  in  proportion  as  bis  bark 

advanced,  Itccnmc  more  numerous.     When  be  debouched  into  the 

grand  canal,  that  liquid  Corso,  our  hero  moderated  the  ardor  <f 

bis  gondoliers.  If  Venice  had  not  then  seemed  to  him  beautiful, 
it  would  have  been  her  fault,  not  his,  for  he  had  the  most  gorgeous 
circumstances  under  which  to  view  it.  It  was  one  of  those  nights 
which  the  Chaldeans  passed  in  the  rast  plaint  of  the  Euphrates  in 
studying  the  starry  heavens.  Then  began  for  Otho  the  exhibition 
of  this  museum  of  pala'-cs.  ili.<  gondola  gliding  slowly  in  die 
centre  of  the  canal,  between  the  portion  lighted  by  the  full  moon, 
and  that  which  remained  bathed  in  trait  -parent  penumbra:,  showed 
him  the  most  splendid  panorama  which  can  l»e  unfolded  before 
the  eyes  of  artist  or  poet.  Beside  the  severe  and  cold  palace  of 
the  style  of  Sanmicbeli,  the  builder  of  bastions,  was  presented  the 
work  of  Longhcna,  on  which  flourished  all  the  fancies  of  decorated 
architecture.  It  was  an  extreme  pleasure  for  our  traveller  to 
search  the  shadow  which  bathed  bis  right,  to  seize  on  the  thousand 
caprices  of  balconies,  galleries  and  colonnades,  vaguely  sketched 
on  the  facade  of  these  lofty  palaces,  on  the  marble  steps  of  which 
each  undulation  of  his  gondola  rolled  a  liny  wave.  He  soon  shot 
beneath  the  immense  arch  of  the  Kialto  Bridge,  and  for  him  it 
was  like  the  portal  of  a  new  spectacle.  The  canal,  expanding 
and  describing  a  new  curve,  received  on  both  sides  at  once  the 
splendor  of  the  moon,  which  drew  a  dazzling  furrow  over  tho 
water  in  wluch  his  gondola  advanced  slowly  as  in  a  spangled  path- 
way leading  to  prodigies. 

And  always  on  the  right  and  left  was  a  succession  of  those  no- 
ble and  splendid  dwellings  baptized  with  the  finest  names  inscribed 
in  the  Golden  Book.  Here  was  the  Manini  palace,  that  of  the 
man  who  had  the  mournful  honor  of  closing  the  series  of  doges  of 
a  republic  fourteen  centuries  old,  annihilated  by  a  republic  of  yes- 
terday. Beside  it,  the  humble  house  where  Andrea  Dandolo  was 
born ;  further  off,  the  dwelling  of  the  Lorcdani,  with  Castilian 
architecture,  like  their  name.  And  the  immense  austere  Gri- 
mani  palace,  at  the  steps  of  which  the  Bucentaur  came  to  seek 
her  whom  St.  Mark  was  about  to  crown  as  doge  ;  and  further  off, 
the  three  edifices  which  bear  like  a  glorious  cameo  on  their  front 
the  shield  of  the  Mocenigos.  Finally,  the  Moorish  and  ogival 
monument  which  was  the  dwelling  of  that  man  to  whose  namo 
misfortune  has  added  a  touching  aureola  of  glory — Francesco 
Foscari. 

Bnt  the  gondola  has  turned  the  angle  of  the  canal,  and  new 
accidents  of  light  give  a  more  singular  attraction  to  the  succession 
of  palaces  all  commended  by  art  or  history.  More  than  on<e 
Otho  thought  that  perhaps  behind  one  of  these  elegant  colonnades, 
she  whose  residence  rendered  Venice  so  beautiful  to  him,  was 
reposing.  But  after  hairing  for  a  long  time  before  the  Rezzonieo 
palace  and  ten  o there  which  succeeded  it,  fearing  to  weary  liis  ad- 
miration, ho  had  his  gondola  moved  more  rapidly  towards  the 
opening  of  tho  Canahizzo,  so  nobly  designated  by  the  magic  church 
della  Salute,  an  edifice  "which  seems  built  expressly  to  be  seen  in 
the  night,  under  the  melancholy  projections  of  a  fine  moonlight. 
Its  three  cupolas,  whose  tin  roofs  arc  then  changed  to  silver,  make 
it  look  like  a  mosque  of  Cairo  ;  the  little  open  bells  complete  the 
resemblance.  The  night  effacing  some  of  those  details  of  an 
ornamentation  which  reveals  the  period  of  artistic  decadence  in 
which  it  was  completed,  nothing  appears  to  shock  the  taste  of  the 
traveller;  on  the  contrary,  everything  about  it  charms  his  eye. 
But  Otho  was  in  haste  to  land  at  the  Piazza;  in  ten  strokes  of  tho 
oar,  the  shining  iron  prow  of  his  gondola  struck  the  marble  steps. 

Verily,  he  must  have  a  stone  for  a  heart  who  could  contemplate 
coldly,  for  the  first  time,  so  majestic  and  charming  a  spectacle. 
Otho,  after  having  looked  upon  the  lagoon,  over  which  spreads 
that  archipelago  of  islands  of  which  the  Lido  is  the  worthy  guar- 
dian, advanced  along  the  ducal  palace,  whose  thick-set  pillars  sup- 
port the  brilliant  open  gallery,  where,  six  centuries  ago,  the  judge 
appeared  and  displayed  to  the  people  the  axe  bathed  with  the 
blood  of  Marino  Faliero.  In  front,  the  marvellous  line  of  the 
buildings  of  Sansovino,  making  an  elbow  at  the  foot  of  the  lofty 
campanile  of  St.  Mark,  bordering  with  its  elegant  porticoes  one 
of  the  sides  of  the  celebrated  square  which  was  the  Venetian 
forum.  On  reaching  the  centre  of  this  arena  of  the  republican 
passions  of  other  days,  Otho  found  himself  opposite  the  basilica  of 
St.  Mark,  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  St.  Sophia  tho  Constantinc- 
politan.  The  clock  tower  was  exhausting  the  hours  of  tho  night ; 
the  young  stranger  was  alone  in  the  midst  of  this  magic  spectacle, 
whose  pomp,  originality  and  poetry  crowned  all  his  expectations. 
Otho  had  hoped  much  from  this  solitary  and  nocturnal  impression  ; 
Venice  had  completely  realized  it.  It  was  not  as  with  "Enryan- 
the  ;"  here,  on  the  contrary,  everything  contributed  to  render  the 
sensation  this  Sybarite  of  art  and  poetry  had  sought  more  com- 
plete and  keen. 

The  vast  and    austere    silence  of  this  citr  was    something 
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unexpected  to  Otho,  who  hud  not  dreamed  of  it  when  ho  had 
imagined  Venice.  In  this  city,  over  which  so  many  memories  of 
historical  espionage  and  terrible  passions  brood,  silence  seems  to 
listen,  instead  of  being  nothingness.  The  architecture  of  all  these 
palaces  makes  them  nests  of  echoes.  Even  now,  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  when  the  Ten  belong  to  history,  ns  the  leads  and  wells 
do  to  the  deceived  curiosity  of  travellers,  it  is  easy  to  experience 
a  vague  shudder  of  terror,  as  you  hear  your  solitary  footstep  re- 
pented in  the  night  time  by  the  sonorous  porticoes. 

In  places  where  man  is  silent,  nature  has  commonly  her  thou- 
sand voices.  Hero  she  bids  the  birds  warble,  there  the  leaves  to 
whisper.  But  at  Venice  it  is  not  thus.  Except  here  and  there  in 
the  distance  the  hoarse  cry  of  some  belated  gondolier,  to  prevent 
the  shock  of  another  bark  at  the  turn  of  a  canal,  nothing  troubles 
the  sepulchral  silence  of  the  seemingly  dead  city.  Nothing  need 
be  said  of  the  songs  of  Tasso,  so  much  quoted  by  imaginative 
poets.  But  these  facades  of  polished  marble,  these  flags,  these 
sonorous  steps,  seize  on  the  slightest  atoms  ot  noise,  as  the  idle 
inhabitants  ot  a  little  town  do  on  the  most  trifling  piece  of  news. 
On  the  Rhine,  at  a  place  called  Lurlci,  there  is  an  indiscreet  echo, 
which  repeats  what  is  said  seven  times.  At  Venice,  the  flight  of 
a  pigeon,  the  familiar  guest  of  the  roofs,  winging  from  dome  to 
campanile,  rings  like  that  of  an  eagle.  If  a  nocturnal  idler 
sneezes  on  the  square  of  St.  Mark,  the  whole  city,  if  it  were  not 
asleep,  might  exclaim,  Felicita  I  Heaven  bless  you  1  When  day- 
light appeared,  Otho  sought  for  an  inn. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE     GONDOLIER. 


Our  transalpine  traveller  had  often  heard  that  the  Venetian 
gondoliers  were  the  best  informed  people  possible  with  regard  to 
the  patrician  families,  but  also  that  they  had  preserved  from  the 
fatal  days  of  the  republic  a  deep-rooted  tradition  of  prudence  and 
discretion,  which  hardly  permitted  a  stranger,  particularly  a  Ger- 
man, to  obtain  any  confidence  beyond  trivial  matters  of  public 
notoriety.  However  that  may  be,  Otho  resolved  to  try  if  it 
would  not  be  possible  for  him  to  learn  something  of  the  interior  of 
the  family  to  whom  he  was  to  make  restitution.  He  therefore 
sent  for  a  gondolier,  with  the  view  of  keeping  him  some  days  in 
his  service,  in  order  the  better  to  attempt  gaining  his  confidence, 
and  to  obtain  thence,  by  the  aid  of  his  generosity,  an  exception  to 
what  was  said  of  this  traditional  discretion. 

"  Take  me  to  the  Bastiglia  palace,"  said  Otho,  to  the  son  of  the 
lagoons.     "  Do  you  know  it?" 

"Do  I  know  the  Bastiglia  palace!"  exclaimed  the  gondolier, 
■with  an  almost  stereotyped  air ;  "and  who  should  know  it  bet- 
ter than  I  do  ?  Have  I  moored  my  bark  to  its  fenders  for  fifteen 
years  ?  Ah,  if  I  could  only  6peak  out !  Simple  as  I  am,  signor, 
I  can  go  back  a  long  way." 

"  Have  you  served  the  countess  ?"  cried  Otho,  delighted  at  this 
chance. 

"As  you  say,  padron  mio !  and  in  the  time  ot  her  first  husband — 
a  Morosini,  nothing  shorter,  an  illustrissimo,  who  reckoned  more 
doges  among  his  ancestors  than  I  do  regatta  prizes  among  mine." 

"  Well  done !"  replied  Otho.  "  Hear  me,  my  good  fellow :  you 
shall  row  to  the  Bastiglia  palace  ;  I  only  want  to  see  the  outside  ; 
then  you  shall  give  me  6ome  information  about  the  family  that  I 
stand  in  need ;  and  that  your  tongue  and  arms  may  work  together, 
I  promise  you  double  pay." 

"  My  tongue  and  arms  could  not  do  too  much  for  such  a  gene- 
rous patron,  provided  he  asks  nothing  I  cannot  tell.  We  Vene- 
tian gondoliers  know  many  family  secrets,  but  they  die  with  us. 
The  barcarol  is  a  tomb  for  secrets." 

"I  know  it — I  know  it;  but  still  I  must  have  an  idea  of  this 
family, — of  the  members  which  compose  it,  living  as  well  as  dead, 
—what  they  say  in  the  city — " 

"  I  might  tell  you  all  as  to  an  Inquisitor  of  state,  padron  mio. 
The  Casa  Bastiglia  and  Casa  Morosini  are  my  6trong  points.  I 
have  pulled  more  hundreds  of  oar-strokes  for  them  than  there  are 
pigeons  in  St.  Mark's  since  the  establishment  of  these  innocent 
beasts,  which  are  very  tough,  by  the  way,  for  once — " 

"  Tou  could  tell  me,"  interrupted  the  young  man,  "  the  connec- 
tion of  the  names  of  Bastiglia  and  Morosini." 

"  Certainly.  There  was  formerly  on  one  of  the  squares  in  the 
interior  of  the  city  a  most  magnificent  palace  inhabited  by  the  last 
of  the  Morosini,  such  famous  warriors  that  they  were  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Turks  in  Greece,  and  they  had  their  names  in  Latin, 
or  some  other  language  that  nobody  can  read,  on  ever  so  many 
tombs  in  the  church  of  San  Giovanni  e  Paolo — Morosini  I  they 
were  my  patrons,  in  a  word,  which  tells  everything.  Ah,  if  I  could 
speak  out !" 

"And  this  palace  belonged  to  the  countess's  father  V  interrupted 
Otho. 

"  To  her  husband,  my  amiable  patron,  her  first  husband." 

"How?  Was  not  the  countess  born  a  Morosini?"  replied  the 
young  man,  fumbling  in  his  pocket  to  find  the  envelope  on  which 
the  Venetian  had  written  her  name  to  indicate  the  source  of  the 
remittance. 

"Born  Morosini,  married  Morosini.  You  can't  be  more  Moro- 
sini than  she  is.     Nobody  knows  better  than  I." 

"  In  that  case,  explain  yourself,"  interrupted  Otho. 

"As  you  will,  padron  mio.  Now  the  Countess  Faustina  was  the 
only  daughter  of  her  father,  just  as  she  had  a  cousin,  the  only  son 
of  his.  The  two  old  men,  the  two  brothers  Morosini,  only  hav- 
ing those  children,  to  render  the  name  solid  for  the  future,  and  to 
unite  two  fortunes  to  support  it,  decided  to  marry  the  cousins. 
Ah,  I  could  tell  a  long  story  about  that." 

"I  understand  how  the  countess  retains  her  name." 

"  The  Countess  Faustina,"  continued  the  gondolier,  "  had  two 


children — a  son,  tho  heir  of  the  name  of  the  famous  doges,  and  a 
daughter,  beautiful  as  tho  Madonna.  But  Heaven  shows  tho 
Morosini  no  more  favors  than  others,  and  when  death  comes,  his 
scythe  sweeps  where  it  will.  That  is  to  say,  that  ten  years  ago, 
the  countess's  husband  died  in  his  chateau  near  Trcviso,  liko  a 
simple  noble  of  terra  firma,  and  that  two  years  afterwards,  young 
Alviso  Morosini,  the  only  one  of  his  warlike  lineage  left,  went 
down  in  turn,  or  put  out  his  lantern,  as  I  should  say  to  explain 
myself  better,  while  travelling  in  Germany — " 

"What !  the  young  count  died  also,  did  you  say  ?"  interrupted 
Otho. 

"  Yes,  signor  mio.  The  last  male  ot  the  family,  Count  Alviso, 
died  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  some  say  of  a  fall  from  his  horse, 
which  is  very  possible,  for  the  Venetians  are  more  accustomed  to 
gondolas  than  horses  ;  others  assert  that  he  fought  with  an  officer, 
but  that  is  a  whispered  rumor.  For  my  part,  if  I  could  speak  out, 
but  never,  never!  I'm  a  true  Venetian  gondolier  at  heart.  But 
to  return  to  our  poor  young  master — povero  conte  I  He  was  a  brave 
and  handsome  young  man.  What  an  air  lie  had  when  he  manoeu- 
vred his  gondolino  on  the  grand  canal !  He  protected  the  Castel- 
lani,*  and  paid  for  serenades  at  night  under  the  balconies  of  the 
beautiful  Polish  ladies  who  came  to  see  Venice.  A  true  Morosini, 
and  if  there  were  any  Turks  left — " 

"In  that  case,  the  Countess  Faustina  has  remained  alone  with 
her  daughter." 

"  With  the  Contessina — " 

"Do  not  tell  me  her  name,"  interrupted  Otho,  quickly;  for  it 
would  have  annoyed  him  to  learn,  in  this  common-place  way,  the 
name  of  her  whom  he  had  reason  to  suppose  was  the  young  lady 
of  Mount  Stelvio. 

"  If  you  know  her  name,  padron  mio,  it  is  useless  to  waste  any 
breath  in  telling  you.     Besides,  I  am  discreet." 

"  'Tis  well.  You  will  never  call  her  anything  but  the  contessina 
when  you  speak  of  her  to  me." 

"Ah,  she  is  a  countess  of  a  thousand,  sir,  for  on  her  depends 
now  the  future  of  the  family.     I  know — I  know." 

"  But  her  mother,  the  countess,  re-married." 

"  Yes — a  Count  Bastiglia,  but  was  disappointed  in  her  hopes  of 
having  a  son.  Some  say  they  don't  agree  very  well  together.  But 
hold,  padron  mio !  here  is  the  new  family  palace.  The  old  coun- 
tess has  not  6et  foot  in  the  other  since  the  death  of  her  husband 
and  son.  Ah,  what  a  loss  the  death  of  Count  Alviso  was  for  the 
Castellani !" 

At  this  moment  the  gondola  was  nearly  opposite  a  spacious 
palace,  situated  not  far  from  the  academy  of  Fine  Arts,  or  the 
Venice  Museum.  Otho  recollected  that  it  was  here  he  had  lingered 
longest  on  the  preceding  night,  and  the  throbbings  of  his  heart 
had  told,  without  his  asking  information  of  the  rowers,  that  this 
was  the  dwelling  of  the  beautiful  young  girl.  This  phenomenon 
of  the  mind  and  soul  did  not  astonish  the  adept  of  mystic  theo- 
ries, of  presentiment  and  second  sight.  As  soon  ns  the  old  Cas- 
tellano  had  directed  the  iron  prow  of  the  gondola  to  this  side  of 
the  canal,  while  questioning  and  listening,  Otho  had  understood, 
guessed  and  felt,  so  to  say,  whither  he  was  going. 

As  soon  as  they  were  opposite  the  palace,  the  young  man  re- 
tired to  the  shelter  of  the  little  dome  of  black  cloth,  which,  under 
the  name  of  felze,  forms  the  cabin  of  every  gondola.  Sure  of  not 
being  recognized,  he  could  at  his  ease  examine  that  dwelling,  the 
history  of  whose  owners  had  just  been  summarily  related  to  him. 
It  was  a  palace  in  the  Moorish  and  ogival  style  of  the  splendid 
sixteenth  century.  A  double  gallery  with  trefoil  colonnettes,  and 
garnished  with  marble  balconies,  decorated  the  faqade,  which  pre- 
sented a  chivalric  and  elegant  aspect.t  It  was  reached  by  a  stair- 
case of  marble,  flanked  by  two  ramparts  adorned  with  vases  of 
flowers.  The  whole  balcony  of  the  first  ground  floor  (piano'nobik) 
was  also  bordered  with  boxes  and  urns  full  of  shrubs,  with  climb- 
ing and  trailing  plants,  which  clung  to  the  columns,  mingling  their 
flowers  with  the  sculptures  of  the  capitals,  or  hanging  through  tho 
apertures  of  the  balcony  and  trailing  in  festoons,  like  a  drapery 
embroidered  with  verdure  and  flowers,  thrown  there  for  a  festival. 
Little  marble  lions  seemed  standing  sentinels  on  the  angles  of  tho 
balconies  with  which  each  window  was  furnished  A  little  canal 
(canaletto)  followed  the  right  of  the  palace,  which  had  another 
entrance  on  the  land  upon  the  Campo  San  Vitale.  Above  the 
water-gate,  and  on  the  place  where  is  now  seen  the  colored  blazon 
of  a  foreign  power,  were  then  visible  the  double  shield  of  the 
Morosini  and  the  Bastiglias,  beneath  their  coronet,  carved  in 
stone. 

When  he  had  examined  the  palace,  Otho  told  his  gondolier  to 
pass  on,  and  though  the  earliness  of  the  hour  gave  him  little  fear 
of  being  recognized,  still  he  did  not  issue  from  the  felze,  or  resume 
his  conversation  with  the  gondolier,  till  he  had  passed  the  Valma- 
rana  Palace,  beyond  the  tragketto  of  San  Vitale. 

"  You  have  not  yet  told  me  your  name,"  said  Otho,  resting  on 
the  arch  of  the  felze,  as  the  gondola  undulated  gently  beneath  their 
feet. 

"  I  am  called  Timoteo ;  my  patron  saint  -was  a  bishop,  which 
makes  my  birthday  come  on  January  24  of  every  year;  but  to 
speak  truth,  they  call  me  Teo,  by  way  of  economizing  time,  I  sup- 
pose, though  I  don't  like  it." 

"  Well,  my  good  Timoteo,  end  your  story  about  the  Morosini, 
since  I  have  seen  the  palace." 

"Alas  !  padron  mio,  as  I  told  you  just  now,  it  is  all  over  with 
the  Morosini.     These  great  names  can  only  descend  from  male  to 

*The  Nicolotti  and  Castellani  for  a  long  time  formed  rival  factions  in  the 
corps  of  "Venetian  gondoliers.  These  factions,  in  the  flourishing  days  of  the 
republic,  -were  rivals  in  strength  and  addreas  in  the  regattas  and  at  the  public 
rejoicings,  and  still  exist  in  our  days,  and  BOmetimca  exhibit  their  traditional 
stall.  The  Nicolotti  wore  the  black  bonnet  or  barret-cap ;  that  of  the  Castel- 
lani was  red.  Every  gondolier,  even  in  the  service  of  a  palace,  belonged  to 
one  of  these  rival  or  almost  inimical  factions. 

t  This  palace  has  since  changed  its  name,  and  is  now  the  Palazzo  Cavallo. 


male,  and  the  last  living  being  of  the  blood  is  a  girl,  but  a  noble 
girl  is  tho  contessina.  I  have  seen  her  no  bigger  than  the  child  of 
the  madonna  of  the  traghctto,  and  she  grew  up  under  my  eyes  in 
the  old  palace,  while  her  brother  Alviso  was  making  us  pull  our 
lives  out  on  the  Guidecca  Canal.  But  to  do  the  little  Morosini 
justice,  as  soon  as  she  was  old  enough  to  order  wine  for  us,  wc 
never  lacked  it  when  we  came  into  tho  palace  so  dripping  wet  that 
wo  looked  as  if  we'd  been  under  the  lagoon  instead  of  over  it. 
The  little  count  conceived  an  early  taste  for  boating.  And  to 
think  he  died  of  a  tumble  from  a  horse  (if  that  story's  true) !  If 
he  had  been  drowned,  well  and  good." 

Otho  interrupted  these  strange  regrets  by  asking  old  Teo  if  ho 
had  left  the  service  of  the  family  long,  and  the  reason  of  his 
retiring. 

"Ah,  padron  mio  I"  he  cried,  suspending  for  a  moment  the  ca- 
denced  stroke  of  his  oar;  "  I  had  rather  tumble  into  the  water 
than  think  about  it.  The  old  countess,  you  sec,  I  know  more 
about  her  than  I  care  to  tell,  and  the  contessina,  too.  If  the  most 
serene  republic  were  still  going,  the  old  woman  might  have  peti- 
tioned to  be  one  of  the  Council  of  Ten.  She's  one  of  'em !  These 
little  hooked  noses,  my  father  said  (he  had  served  in  the  arsenal 
under  Admiral  Emo,  and  was  a  judge  of  the  quality,)  never  prog- 
nosticate anything  good.  You  understand,  signor  mio,  that  after 
that,  I  couldn't  remain  in  her  service." 

"  How,  old  fool !  on  account  of  her  hooked  nose  V* 

"No,  no.  Ah,  I  shudder  to  think  of  it!  It  was  on  account  of 
the  ducking — but  one  must  be  discreet." 

"  What  ducking,  old  logogriph  ?  Will  you  never  have  done 
with  your  discretion  ?    Arn't  you  in  my  service,  arms  and  tongue  V 

"  Didn't  I  tell  your  honor  ?  Ah,  what  an  event !  A  Morosini 
in  the  water !  the  last  daughter  ot  so  many  famous  warriors  in  the 
canal,  like  the  old  spaniel  that  often  swims  after  my  oar !  Ah, 
there  are  moments  when  I  confess  that  was  a  tough  fifteen  minutes ; 
but  it's  all  the  same.  But  she  punished  me  roundly,  and  I've  lost 
a  fine  income  of  Vicentine  wine.  But  the  old  countess  had  disliked 
me  for  some  time.  She  called  me  Teo,  perhaps  because  I  never 
said  '  your  excellency.' " 

"  So  that,  in  spite  of  your  talk,  I  am  never  to  know  how  you 
offended  your  mistress," 

"I  thought  I  had  told  you,  padron  mio.  Excuse  me;  I  thought 
you  knew.  Well,  then,  one  evening,  or  night  rather,  I  had  gone 
with  a  comrade  to  wait  for  mother  countess  at  the  Fenice  Thea- 
tre," resumed  the  gondolier,  beginning  to  row  again.  "  It  was 
dark  as  pitch,  and  cold  as — I  don't  know  what  to  liken  it  to.  We 
had  waited  two  hours  at  the  peristyle  (I  think  that's  what  they 
call  it),  and  my  comrade  and  I  were  tired  to  death.  In  a  word, 
signor  mio,  the  footman  comes  with  his  lantern  to  tell  us  the 
padrona  was  coming.  '  Wake  up !'  he  snng  out.  I  had  shut  my 
eyes  to  keep  them  warm,  and  I  believe  they  took  the  advantage 
of  me  to  set  me  asleep,  '  The  padrona!  the  padrona!'  repeated 
the  big  carytid  of  a  footman.  I  got  up  drowsily  and  took  my 
post,  one  foot  on  the  barque  and  the  other  on  the  theatre  steps,  to 
offer  my  shoulder  to  the  countess  as  forward  gondolier.  I  don't 
know  whether  the  padrona  had  been  asleep  in  the  theatre  too,  but 
the  fact  is,  she  wasn't  very  firm.  She  came  down  to  the  lowest 
step,  for  the  water  was  very  low.  I  wanted  to  bring  the  gondola 
nearer,  and  closed  my  legs ;  my  foot  slid  on  the  marble  where  the 
water  had  left  a  mess  of  rascally  weeds ;  tried  to  recover  my 
balance,  but  in  spite  of  all  I  could  do,  the  gondola  swung  further 
off,  and  the  padrona,  having  no  support  for  feet  or  hands,  plnmps 
right  into  the  water.  I  think  I  see  her  turban  and  feathers  going 
to  the  right,  while  the  countess  dove  down  to  the  left.  Luckily, 
the  lantern  threw  some  light  on  the  business.  She  got  off  with  a 
ducking  over  head  and  ears.  She  might  have  given  me  credit  for 
being  ducked  too,  for  I  threw  myself  into  the  water,  or  rather 
slipped  in  at  the  same  time.  Briefly,  signor  mio,  we  were  both 
fished  out,  but  the  countess  was  in  rather  the  sorrier  plight  of  the 
two,  on  account  of  her  dress.  It  was  in  the  month  of  December. 
I  confess  there  was  a  chance  of  taking  cold.  'Teo,  Teo!' she 
cried,  as  soon  as  she  saw  herself  afloat,  '  I  discharge  you.  Yon 
shall  go  to  prison — ten  years  in  Spielberg,  wretch !'  She  might 
have  said  I  should  go  for  a  hundred  years  without  my  contradict- 
ing her.  Anger  wanned  the  old  lady,  but  I  felt  sad  and  very 
damp.  Well,  we  got  back  to  the  palace.  The  next  morning  the 
countess  was  in  bed,  in  the  hands  of  four  doctors,  and  I  a  spasso, 
that  is  to  say,  at  large,  kicking  my  heels,  after  fifteen  years  of 
unimpeachable  rowing  in  the  service  of  the  illustrious  family.  I 
could  have  understood  the  vengeance  of  the  countess,  if  the  acci- 
dent had  happened  to  her  son  ;  but  it  only  cost  her  a  change  of 
dress,  and  what  was  that?" 

"  What  would  you  have,  old  fellow1?  I  suppose  the  countess 
didn't  fancy  canal  baths  in  the  month  of  December— each  one  to 
his  taste." 

"PBhaw!  why  didn't  she  do  as  I  did?  Three  or  four  glasses 
of  wine  in  the  office  and  a  shake,  and  it  was  all  over.  The  fact 
is,  that  with  this  affair,  I  lost  my  luck.  My  father  told  me  to  be- 
ware of  hooked  noses  ;  but  I've  said  that  once." 

"  You  may  be  sure  that  no  sort  of  nose  would  have  put  up  with 
a  wetting  that  might  have  been  a  drowning,  or  laid  the  foundation 
ot  a  consumption." 

[to  be  continued.] 


MONEY  WILL  NOT  DO  ALI*. 

The  making  of  a  fortune  enables  a  man  to  cross  the  chasm 
which  separates  too  widely  the  gentle  from  the  handicraft  classes. 
His  money  just  does  this,  and  no  more.  But  the  newly  enriched 
man  stores  the  future  with  mortifications  for  himself  who  fancies 
his  mere  wealth  will  gain  him  distinction  in  the  circles  of  gentle- 
men. The  tone  of  good  society  is  equality.  Birth,  wealth,  beau- 
ty, talents,  may  constitute  eligibility  for  society ;  but  to  be  dis- 
tinguished in  it,  persons  must  be  adrnired  for  admirable,  and  liked 
for  agreeable  qualities. — Tait'6  Magazine. 
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WINTRY   ASPECT    OF   WEBSTER'S    TOMB,   MARSHFfELD,  MASS. 


WEBSTER'S  GRAVE  AT  MARSH  FIELD. 

During  a  late  visit  to  Marshfield  we  were  much  impressed  by 
the  peculiarly  solemn  aspect  presented  at  this  wintry  season  by  the 
reBting-place  of  the  earthly  remains  of  our  immortal  Webster,  and 
we  have  transferred  to  our  pages  a  sketch  of  the  scene,  precisely 
as  it  appeared  to  us.  There  is  a  stern  simplicity  and  dignity  about 
the  tomb  of  Daniel  Webster,  not  iuharmoniously  associated  with 
his  character  as  it  stands  recorded  in  our  annals.  Here,  where  the 
murmur  of  the  ocean  dies  upon  the  ear  in  music — here,  where  the 
winter  moans  its  requiem  among  the  pines,  in  the  midst  of  scenery 
ho  loved  while  living,  repose  the  ashes  of  the  mighty  dead.  To 
this  spot,  this  remote  spot  on  the  seacoa9t,  such  a  tide  of  pilgrim- 
age will  ever  flow  as  sets  to  Mount  Vernon,  to  the  Hermitage  of 
Tennessee,  and  to  Ashland.     Daniel  Webster,  departed  from  this 


earth,  "still  lives"  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 
His  name  is  committed  to  the  keeping  of  a  monument  more  en- 
during than  bronze  or  granite — it  is  interwoven  with  the  history 
of  his  country.  That  time,  which  makes  his  loss  more  apparent, 
only  brightens  its  characters.  Who  can  forget  that  autumn  day  of 
1852,  when  in  the  season  of  garnered  harvest,  death  claimed  as  his 
share  the  ablest  of  our  statesmen  !  Who  can  forget  the  solemn 
hush  that  fell  upon  the  social  circle  and  the  busy  mart,  when  man 
whispered  to  man,  ".Daniel  Webster  is  dead  !"  He  died  in  the 
fullness  of  his  powers  and  greatness — not  too  soon  for  his  fame — 
but  alas  !  too  early  for  his  friends  and  his  country.  Calmly  his 
spirit  passed  away  to  a  better  land.  In  all  the  lives  of  great  and 
good  men,  there  is  no  record  of  a  deathbed  more  characterized  by 
gentle  affection  and  Christian  hope  than  that  of  Daniel  Webster." 


TROTTING  HORSE 

IS    HAIlNESB. 

The  spirited  sport- 
ing scene  on  this 
pflgo  represents  an 
American  horse, 
"  Mac,"  a  noted 
trotter,  raised  on 
the  Kennebec,  in  the 
Stale  of  Maine,  go- 
ing  round  the  track 
under  a  strong  pull 
at  a  2,30  gait.  Trot- 
ting i-  an  American 
invention  and  date ; 
by  which  wo  mean 
that  the  greatest 
speed  has  been  ob- 
tnined  in  this  coun- 
try, by  skilful  train- 
ing, and  great  prac- 
tice  operating  on 
good  material,  and 
that  the  American 
trotter  ie  a«  distinct- 
ly established  as  the 
English  race-horse. 
It  would  appear  that 
the  admitted  superi- 
ority of  our  trotting 
horses  was  the  result 
of  skilful  manage* 
ment  rather  than  of 
peculiar  breed  of 
dorses.  A  few  years 
ago  a  n  American 
horse  named  Alex- 
ander was  purchased 
to  order  and  sent  oat 
to  England.  Eng- 
lish jockeys  tried 
him,    and    he    was 

E  renounced  a  hum- 
ug.  However,  Mr. 
Wheelan,  who  took 
Rattler  to  England, 
took  the  nag,  and 
br  his  advice  this 
horse  was  named  in 
a  Ftake  with  four  or 
five  of  the  best  trot- 
ters i  n  England, 
Wheelan  engaging 
to  train  and  ride  him.  "  When  the  horses  came  upon  the  ground, 
says  Skinner,  "  the  odds  were  four  and  five  to  one  against  Alex- 
ander, who  won  by  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  !  Wheelan  sayB  he 
took  the  track  at  starting,  and  widened  the  gap  at  his  ease—that 
near  the  finish,  being  surprised  that  no  horse  was  anywhere  near 
him,  as  his  own  had  not  yet  made  a  stroke,  he  got  frightened, 
thinking  some  one  might  out-brush  him — that  he  put  Alexander 
up  to  his  work,  and  finally  won  by  an  immense  way,  no  horse 
literally  getting  to  the  head  of  the  quarter  stretch,  as  he  came  out 
at  the  winning  stand.  The  importers  of  Alexander,  at  any  rate, 
were  so  surprised  and  delighted  at  his  performance,  that  they  pre- 
sented Wheelan  with  a  magnificent  gold  timing  watch  and  other 
valuable  presents,  and  sent  Messrs.  C.  &  B.  (the  American  par 
chasers)  a  superb  service  of  plate." 


THE   AMERICAN   TROTTING   HORSE,  IN   HARNESS. 
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BALLOTT'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-llOOM    COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Bnllou's  Pictorial.] 
THE    GATE    OF    TEARS. 

BY   WILLIE   E.   PADOR. 

[Tho  "  Ante  of  Tears,"  the  straits  or  passage  into  the  Red  Sea,  eommonly 
ealleil  Raholmandcl.  It.  received  this  name  from  the  old  ArahiaiiH.on  account 
of  tho  danger  of  tho  navigation,  and  the  numlier  of  shipwrecks  by  which  it 
was  distinguished;  which  induced  them  to  consider  as  dead,  and  to  wear 
mourning  for,  all  who  had  tho  boldness  to  hazard  the  passage  through  it  into 
tho  Ethiopic  Ocean.] 

Along  tho  tido  of  story  led. 

"We  often  find  some  thought  astray 

That  overlives  its  little  day; 
So  in  Arabian  talc  I  read 

That  nil  who  sought  the  Ethiope  sea 

Through  Babel mruid el's  stormy  strait. 

Was  mourned  as  having  passed  the  gate 
That  opens  to  eternity. 

It  shadowed  forth  so  many  fears, 

So  many  farewells,  sobs  and  sighs, 

Such  weary  hearts,  such  aching  eyes, 
It  grew  to  bo  "  the  gate  of  tears." 

I  thought  it  over — how  they  met, 

And  how  they  parted,  wringing  hands, 

And  giving  low  and  sweet  commands, 
And  love-words,  saddened  by  regret. 

And  then  I  thought  of  other  straits 

That  open  into  unknown  seas; 

How  Life  has  many  such  as  these : 
How  Time  has  many  tearful  gates. 

How  Love,  in  sackcloth  wrapt  around, 

Hath  in  her  sorrow  no  relief; 

Her  heart  is  overcharged  with  grief 
For  those  who  now  are  "  outward  bound." 

How,  as  each  slowly  disappears 

Through  perilous  straits  to  unknown  seas, 
The  loved  ones  fall  upon  their  knees, 

And  worship  at  the  "gate  of  tears." 

And  if  the  wanderers  reached  Cathay, 

Or  harbored  at  Avillion  isles, 

They  cannot  count  the  deep  sea  milos 
Down  which  their  journey  stretched  away. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

CLARICE  HOWARD : 

—  OK, — 

THE     FOUR     HOMES. 

EY    MRS.    MART    MAYNARD. 

"My  child,  it  is  a  hard  trial  for  you,  but  I  can  do  no  more. 
Nothing  on  earth  can  save  him."  The  kind-hearted  physician 
drew  me  to  him,  and  I  saw  the  tears  in  his  eyes  as  he  bent  down 
and  laid  his  hand  on  my  head. 

"My  father,  my  dear,  dear  father,  I  cannot  let  him  go.  0, 
doctor,  doctor,  do  something  for  him ;  you  must  not  let  him  die !" 
And  in  my  anguish  I  caught  his  hand  in  both  mine,  and  almost 
screamed  out  my  request. 

"  You  poor  child,  not  all  that  you  or  I  could  do  would  save  him 
now.  Listen  to  me,  Clarice ;  your  father  is  my  best  and  dearest 
friend,  and  this  is  very  hard  on  me  as  well  as  you ;  but  we  must 
bear  it  patiently.  We  ought  to  rejoice  for  him.  He  has  had 
many  trials  in  this  world,  my  child,  and  now  I  trust  he  is  going 
to  join  your  sainted  mother." 

The  tears  slowly  coursed  down  the  good  man's  face  and  fell 
heavily  on  my  hands ;  but  I  could  not  heed  his  sorrow  in  the 
greatness  of  my  own. 

"  "Will  he  go  to  my  mother  and  leave  me  here  all  alone  ?  O,  I 
cannot,  cannot  let  liim  go  ;  my  father,  my  dear  father !" 

"  Clarice." 

I  flew  to  the  bedside  and  clasped  the  wan  and  wasted  hand 
extended  to  me. 

"  Can  I  do  anything  fox-  you,  father — anything  to  make  you 
better  ?  You  wont  die,  father — you  wont  die  and  leave  your  poor 
little  girl  all  alone  ?" 

"My  child,  you  must  not  talk  so  wildly;  you  must  strive  for 
my  sake  to  bear  your  trials  patiently.  You  will  not  be  left  alone, 
my  dear  little  Clarice ;  there  are  many  who  will  be  good  to  my 
little  girl  for  my  sake  when  I  am  gone.  Your  uncle  will  take  you 
to  bis  home,  and  you  will  he  to  him  as  another  daughter.  Be 
grateful  to  them  for  all  they  do  for  you ;  try  to  repay  every  kind- 
ness they  bestow  on  you,  and  show  to  your  uncle  the  duty  you 
would  to  me.    Will  you  promise  me  all  this,  my  little  daughter?" 

I  promised  ;  and  then  I  felt  the  doctor's  arm  around  me,  and  he 
took  my  father's  hand  in  his. 

"I  too  will  watch  over  her,  Howard,  for  your  sake,  and  for  the 
sake  of  her  we  both  loved.  Your  child  shall  never  want  a  home 
while  I  have  one,  and  if  her  own  relatives  desert  her,  I  will  be  a 
father  to  her." 

"  Heaven  will  bless  you  for  your  kindness  to  the  orphan.  I 
can  die  in  peace  now.  Kiss  me  once  more,  my  little  daughter. 
Farewell,  my  friend ;  farewell,  all  earth.  Clarice,  my  Clarice,  I 
come,  I  come !" 

In  my  quiet  hours  I  yet  see  that  still,  white  face,  with  its  an- 
gelic smile,  yet  hear  the  sweet,  faint  tones  of  that  dying  voice, 
and  yet  can  recall  the  utter  desolation  that  came  over  me,  as  I 
realized  that  death  had  taken  my  fond  and  dcariy-loved  parent. 
There  were  two  or  three  days  of  gloomy  stillness  in  the  house, 
when  people  went  and  came  with  stealthy  steps,  and  spoke  in 
smothered  tones ;  and  I  heard  them  talk  about  me  and  ray  future, 


and  speak  of  him  who  was  gone;  and  all  the  time  I  was  striving 
to  shake  olf  tho  horror  of  that  room  and  its  white-hung  walls,  and 
the  great,  black  coffin  I  had  crept  out  of  bed  and  stood  shivering 
in  the  dark  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  to  sec  the  men  carry  in.  The 
good  doctor,  my  only  friend,  came  frequently  to  try  to  console 
mo ;  but  his  efforts  wcro  useless,  I  could  not  yet  listen  to  his  gen- 
tle reasoning.  A  strange  young  woman  came  and  fitted  a  dress- 
waist  on  me.  I  saw  none  of  the  material,  yet  I  shivered  with  an 
icy  chill  as  I  felt  it  touch  me.  I  knew  nothing  of  the  lapse  of 
hours  or  days — it  was  a  horrible  blank.  The  doctor  broke  tho 
spell  at  last. 

"  Will  you  come  and  see  him  once  more,  Clarice  1     They  are 
going  to  bury  him  now,  my  poor  child." 

I  had  never  entered  the  room  where  he  lay ;  but  I  seemed  to 
gain  fresh  courage,  and  rose  directly  and  walked  down  stairs. 
The  room  was  full  of  people ;  I  saw  them  as  if  in  a  dream.  They 
opened  to  let  me  approach  the  table  where  the  coffin  stood.  It  is 
a  fearful  agony  to  look  for  the  last  time  on  those  we  have  loved 
so  well  in  life.  To  the  reader  who  has  experienced  sucli  a  grief, 
description  is  needless  ;  to  those  who  have  never  been  bereaved, 
my  words  would  have  no  meaning.  So  natural  and  lifelike  looked 
the  features  of  the  dead  that  involuntarily  I  caught  the  doctor's 
hand,  and  exclaimed : 
"He  is  not  dead -J" 

The  tears  were  falling  fast  down  the  old  man's  face — I  had  no 
tears  to  shed.     A  man  came  from  the  crowd,  and  whispered : 
"It  is  time  to  go." 

The  doctor  led  me  away,  and  as  we  ascended  the  stairs  he  said, 
in  his  kind  tones  : 

"  You  had  better  go  to  your  bed  at  once,  my  child ;  you  are  in 
a  high  fever  now,  and  nothing  but  rest  will  do  you  good." 
"  I  am  going  with  you,  to  be  near  him  while  I  can." 
The  good  man  seemed  much  surprised,  and  a  little  alarmed. 
"  I  cannot  have  you  go,  indeed.     I  wish  I  had  not  told  you  any- 
thing about  it  until  all  was  over." 

"  I  knew  all  about  it,"  was  my  answer ;  but  at  this  moment  a 
voice  called  him  from  below,  and  he  hastened  away,  saying : 

"  Your  uncle  has  come ;  now  do  as  I  tell  you,  and  try  to  get 
some  sleep." 

Sleep  !  I  could  have  shrieked  in  my  agony ;  but  I  could  not 
sleep.  I  heard  them  leaving  the  house  ;  I  heard  the  confusion  of 
steps  as  those  who  bore  the  coffin  passed  through  the  narrow  en- 
try; I  heard  the  last  one  leave  the  house  and  the  door  shut;  and 
then  the  woman  who  had  always  waited  on  us  came  np.  She  had 
her  apron  to  her  eyes,  and  her  face  was  red  and  swollen.  Poor 
creature,  very  few  had  shown  her  kindness,  but  he  was  kind  to  all. 
"Why,  what  are  you  doing,  miss?"  she  exclaimed,  in  aston- 
ishment, seeing  the  hurried  attempts  I  was  making  to  get  my 
things  on.     "  You  are  not  going  out  ?" 

"  Come  and  help  me,"  was  all  my  reply ;  but  she  hastened 
down  to  tell  her  mistress. 

My  bonnet  was  not  there ;  I  snatched  a  shawl,  and  the  fear  of 
being  stopped  lent  me  wings,  Down  the  stairs,  through  the  open 
door,  across  the  street,  round  the  first  corner,  and  then  the  nearest 
road  to  the  churchyard,  I  flew  rather  than  ran.  I  knew  where 
they  were  going  to  lay  him ;  I  also  knew  the  path  I  was  follow- 
ing was  not  more  than  half  the  distance  the  long  train  following 
the  hearse  had  to  go.  They  could  not  climb  the  steep  hill  as  I 
did.  When  they  all  stood  around  the  open  grave,  and  the  voice 
of  the  clergyman  sounded  clear  iu  the  stillness,  I  crept  out  from 
behind  the  wall,  and  pushing  two  or  three  aside,  in  a  few  seconds 
stood  beside  the  doctor.  There  was  a  movement  among  all  that 
group  of  men  as  I  went  so  like  a  spirit  into  their  midst,  and  some 
sobbed  aloud,  while  others  turned  away,  and  the  doctor  held  my 
hand  with  a  crushing  clasp  and  said  nothing.  It  was  over ;  the 
last  prayer  was  said,  the  earth  had  fallen  on  its  kindred  clay,  the 
group  surrounding  the  grave  had  parted,  and  I  still  stood  there, 
holding  fast  to  my  friend,  and  listening  to  the  dull  sound  as  the 
men  filled  it  up.  Each  sound  echoed  painfully  on  my  heart.  I 
think  at  that  hour  I  was  more  than  half  insane.  Nothing  less 
than  insanity  could  have  given  me  strength  to  endure  what  I  did, 
tearless  and  calm.  A  tall,  stout  gentleman,  round  whom  several 
others  had  gathered  in  conversation,  now  came  towards  us.  The 
doctor  started  from  his  reverie. 

"This  is  your  uncle,  Clarice.    Look  up,  child." 
For  several  minutes  a  drizzling  rain  had  been  falling.     My 
shawl  was  damp  and  hung  carelessly  around  my  shoulders ;  my 
hair,  loose  and  disordered,  had  partly  fallen  over  my  face.  I  fancy 
I  was  a  deplorable  object  enough. 
"  This  is  no  place  for  her." 

It  was  an  unpleasant  voice,  and  I  shrank  from  the  hand  which 
would  have  removed  my  tangled  locks  from  my  eyes.  The  doc- 
tor began  to  lead  me  away,  my  uncle  still  keeping  close  beside 
me.     I  knew  that  he  was  watching  me  closely. 

"  This  child  looks  as  if  she  had  never  been  taken  any  care  of. 
I  had  no  idea  to  find  my  niece  looking  like  tliis." 

"  Your  brother's  peculiar  circumstances,  with  no  wife — " 
The  doctor's  voice  trembled,  and  he  stopped. 
"  0,  ah,  yes,  I  suppose  so  !     Nobody  to  look  after  her;  wild 
and  self-willed,  and  all  that.  Well,  I  suppose  I  must  take  her  home 
with  me,  and  let  my  family  seo  what  they  can  do  to  civilize 
her." 

"  I  don't  want  to  go — don't  let  me  go." 

I  clung  to  my  old  friend's  arm  as  if  he  were  all  I  had  left  now. 
"  Remember  your  promise." 

I  did  remember  it ;  but  with  it  came  such  a  flood  of  recollec- 
tions, that  overpowered,  my  strength  gave  way,  and  I  fainted. 


,    "Well,  I  am  sure,  I  am  glad  you  have  got  home  at  last,  Mr. 
Howard.     I  thought  you  never  would  come.     And  this  is  your 


brother's  child,  is  it?  Why,  what  a  miserable  little  thing  it  is. 
Come  hero  under  the  light  till  I  get  a  look  at  you,  child."  And 
pulling  me  across  the  hall,  my  new  aunt  took  off  my  bonnet  with 
no  gentle  hand,  and  stared  full  in  my  face  for  several  minutes. 
"  Well,  I  never,  if  you  aint  as  much  like  a  ghost  as  anything  I 
ever  saw.  But  come  right  into  the  parlor,  Mr.  Howard  ;  James 
will  see  to  everything  here,  and  I  want  you  to  tell  me  about  your 
brother's  death,  and  whether  he  left  anything."  tAnd  she  fairly 
stopped  for  want  of  breath,  but  dragged  me  after  her  into  a  hand- 
somely furnished  room,  where  all  was  so  bright  that  I  had  to  cover 
my  eyes  to  shut  out  the  the  light.  Here  she  threw  herself  into  a 
chair,  and  half  pushing  me  towards  another,  began  again.  "Do 
tell  me,  Mr.  Howard,  was  your  brother  dead  when  you  got  there? 
And  what  did  he  leave,  or  did  he  leave  anything?". 

"Yes,"  answered  her  husband,  who  appeared  to  be  as  taciturn 
as  she  was  talkative. 

"  Well,  how  much  ?  I  told  the  girls  I  should  not  wonder  if  he 
was  an  old  miser,  after  all,  and  not  half  so  poor  as  he  pretended. 
Do  tell  me  what  he  left." 

"  That  child,"  said  he,  pointing  at  me. 

"And  is  that  all?" 

"Everything." 

"  Well,  I  never !" — this  was  Mrs.  Howard's  favorite  expression. 
"  And  I  should  like  to  know  what  you  have  brought  her  home 
here  for,  Mr.  Howard  ?  Do  you  suppose  that  my  money  is  to  be 
spent  in  keeping  her  all  the  rest  of  her  life.  I  tell  you  I  wont  put 
up  with  it." 

"  You  must  make  her  useful,  my  dear,  make  her  useful." 

Mr.  Howard  appeared  very  little  concerned  about  his  wife's  ill- 
temper;  he  had  grown  used  to  it. 

"  Make  her  useful,  indeed  !  What  can  I  do  with  her,  I  should 
like  to  know  ?     How  old  is  she?" 

"  Fourteen. " 

"  Good  gracious  !  fourteen,  and  no  bigger  than  that ;  why,  she 
is  a  dwarf,  indeed.  I  declare,  I  don't  know  what  the  girls  will 
say.  I  don't  think  they  will  be  too  well  pleased  to  have  her  round 
all  the  time.  I  think  you  have  done  very  foolishly  to  bring  her 
here,  Mr.  Howard.  You  know  I  didn't  want  you  to  go  at  all,  and 
if  you  had  just  taken  my  advice  you  would  not  have  got  yourself 
into  this  trouble,  Mr.  Howard." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  it  can't  be  helped  now." 

"  No,  I  suppose  not,  and  I  am  to  suffer  for  it." 

"Send  her  to  bed." 

The  bell  was  rung,  and  cold,  sick  and  weary,  with  an  aching 
head  and  a  bursting  heart,  I  followed  the  girl  up  into  a  small 
room  at  the  back  of  the  house,  where  she  had  been  directed  to  take 
me ;  and  such  was  my  welcome  into  my  nncle's  family.     - 

I  wish  I  could  give  the  reader  a  correct  description  of  that  fam- 
ily, with  all  then-  peculiarities.  In  the  first  place,  self  ruled  every 
one,  and  selfish  motives  guided  all  they  said  or  did.  Mr.  Howard 
had  married  his  wife  solely  for  her  fortune,  because  he  was  noth- 
ing but  a  poor  lawyer,  and  too  indolent  to  make  a  living  for  him- 
self. She  married  him  because,  in  spite  of  her  money,  her  vulgar 
connections  and  want  of  education  and  refinement  kept  her  out 
of  the  circle  in  which  she  was  determined  to  shine.  Charles 
Howard,  though  one  of  the  handsomest  young  men  in  New  York, 
admitted  to  the  best  society,  and  an  immense  favorite  with  all 
fashionable  young  ladies  on  account  of  his  good  looks,  elegant 
dissipations,  unrivalled  qualities  as  a  dancing  partner,  etc.,  yet 
could  not  find  just  the  wife  he  wanted  until  he  met  accidentally 
with  Miss  Jenny  Smith,  whose  hundred  thousand  in  her  own  right 
was  sufficient  to  cover  up  all  sins  of  omission  and  commission  on 
her  part,  Once  married,  and  delightfully  conscious  that  he  need 
puzzle  his  brains  no  longer  to  make  a  living,  he  enjoyed  life  just 
about  as  well  as  any  man  could  do.  Carefully  avoiding  all  that 
was  unpleasant  or  disagreeable  in  the  world,  well  supplied  with  all 
tho  luxuries  so  necessary  to  the  comfort  of  a  "gentleman  of  lei- 
sure," he  spent  his  days  without  a  thought  or  care  or  anxiety  for 
the  future.  His  dress,  his  meals,  his  horse,  occupied  his  mind  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  considerations,  in  fact  nothing  could  be  of 
much  consequence  wliich  did  not  belong  to  him. 

Mrs.  Howard  was  almost  equally  selfish  in  her  way,  but  her  two 
darling  daughters  were  the  great  objects  of  her  pride  and  devo- 
tion. She  liked  to  dress  herself  magnificently,  but  there  were  no 
limits  to  her  ambition  and  vanity  where  the  girls  were  concerned. 
When  her  particular  friend,  Mrs.  Carroll,  got  a  new  brocade,  she, 
Mrs.  Howard,  was  quite  content  to  get  one  of  the  same  cost  and 
quality ;  but  when  the  Misses  Carroll  came  out  in  silks,  nothing 
less  than  satins  must  be  purchased  for  the  young  ladies  Howard. 

Need  I  say  I  was  wretched  in  this  family  ?  Can  the  reader  not 
imagine  what  a  slave  such  people  would  make  of  a  friendless  child 
cast  on  their  mercy  as  I  was,  without  any  one  to  take  my  part,  to 
intercede  for  me,  or  even  to  give  me  one  word  of  encouragement  ? 
From  the  first  the  girls,  Bell  and  Bessie,  disliked  me,  and  before 
a  year  was  up  I  was  the  veriest  drudge  in  the  Union. 

Bell  was  not  handsome,  but  she  possessed. a  talent  for  music 
which  she  made  the  most  of.  Bessie  was  pretty,  with  pink  cheeks 
and  blue  eyes,  nice  white  hands,  and  curls  about  her  shoulders ; 
both  were  as  selfish  as  their  mother  and  as  indolent  as  tlieir father. 
For  several  years  before  his  death  my  father  had  taken  great  pains 
to  instruct  me  in  music,  and  under  his  care  I  had  made  consider- 
able progress.  Bell  Howard's  piano  was  a  magnificent  instru- 
ment, and  whenever  they  all  went  out  to  walk  or  ride,  as  they  did 
almost  every  day,  I  used  to  creep  down  from  the  little  room  where 
my  weary  days  were  spent,  and  in  playing  over  the  pieces  my  dear 
parent  had  called  his  favorites  take  all  the  enjoyment  my  miser- 
able life  now  afforded.  I  never  went  into  the  parlors  at  any  other 
time,  for  none  of  their  gay  friends  knew  of  my  existence,  and  Mr. 
Howard's  feelings  were  distressed  by  the  sight  of  my  shabby 
mourning. 
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"  J 'iay,  don't  lot  her  come  down  bore,"  ho  said  to  hid  wife,  "  if 
Bho-oan'l  mnkoa  better  appearance  than  that.  That  old  blaci 
drosj  ii  absolutely  dingus  ting." 

"  Well,  I  never!  I  guess  Bho  in  your  folks  and  not  mine.  Hut 
I  don't  care,  I  am  nol  going  to  spend  mj  money  buying  drosses 
fur  (tor,  ho  she  can  just  Btay  up  stairs  and  keep  out  of  the  way.11 

And  up  stairs  1  staid,  sum  enough,  and  all  through  that  hoi 
summer  my  only  dresses  were  the  two  black  stuff  ones  bought  for 
■in'  the  winter  before  by  my  good  « >1* I  friend  the  doctor;  and  In 
the  little  room  where  I  spent  most  of  my  time  it  Boomed  as  it'  I 
should  die  with  the  licut  ami  the  done,  dusty  atmosphere.  By 
way  of  "  making  me  useful,"  Mrs.  Howard  and  her  daughters 
rarely  allowed  my  needle  to  rest  an  instant.  Towels,  sheets,  pil- 
low-eases, pocket  handkerchiefs,  every  stitch  of  plain  sowing  that 
coald  bo  done  I  did  ;  muslin  dresses,  beautiful,  cool,  airy-looking 
fabrics  tlioy  brought  to  me,  with  strict  orders  to  keep  them  nice, 
and  "run  up"  immensely  long  breadths,  and  thru  shorten  the 
same  with  innumerable  links ;  and  yet  they  wore  too  Bolflsll  out  of 
their  abundance  to  give  me  garments  suitable  to  the  season,  Tho 
very  bunts  I  wore  that  summer  wore  a  pair  my  poor  father  hud 
bought  mo  for  the  winter;  they  were  thick  and  heavy,  l'erhaps  I 
set  more  value  on  the  nice  clothes  my  cousins  wore,  from  tho  cir- 
cumstance that  1  had  never  had  u  mother  to  attend  to  my  dress, 
and  us  my  dear  father's  Judgment  led  him  to  purchase  articles 
which  were  useful  in  preference  to  those  which  were  merely  beau- 
tiful, I  had  never  worn  any  but  the  plainest  of  attire.  And  yet  I 
loved  beautiful  dresses,  and  nil  the  rich,  expensive  clothes  my 
cousins  set  so  little  value  on,  when  onco  possessed,  were  by  mc 
regarded  with  feelings  such  as  they  never  dreamed  of. 

I  said  before  that  I  used  to  steal  down  into  the  parlor  in  their 
absence  and  play  on  Bell's  piano  ;  perhaps  it  was  wrong,  but  the 
luvr  of  music  was  all-powerful  within  me,  and  all  other  loves  were 
being  so  completely  crushed  out,  I  did  not  try  to  resist  the  temp- 
tation. I  was  completely  absorbed  in  my  employment  one  day, 
when  my  performances  wore  brought  to  a  sudden  close  by  feeling 
a  heavy  hand  on  my  shoulder,  and  turning  in  affright,  I  beheld 
my  two  cousins,  accompanied  by  two  more  young  ladies  and  sev- 
eral gentlemen,  in  fact,  to  my  astonished  vision  tho  room  seemed 
almost  full,  and  every  one  was  looking  at  me.  I  often  smile  now 
to  think  how  oddly  I  must  have  appeared  just  then,  with  my  shab- 
by black  dress,  grown  so  short  that  my  thick  boots  were  well  dis- 
played, no  collar  on,  my  hair  pushed  carelessly  behind  my  ears, 
and  my  thin  arms  at  least  six  inches  too  long  for  my  sleeves. 

<(  What  are  you  doing  hero  V  exclaimed  Bell,  still  holding  my 
shoulder  with  a  force  that  made  me  shrink.  "  How  dare  you  come 
here  and  touch  tho  instrument  when  I  am  away?" 

I  was  always  a  coward,  I  freely  confess  it ;  I  had  never  been 
scolded  in  my  life  until  I  came  to  my  uncle's,  and  the  very  sound 
of  a  voico  in  auger  always  made  my  heart  sink.  I  trembled  so 
violently  at  my  cousin's  angry  words  and  the  temper  flashing 
from  her  eyes,  that  to  save  myself  from  falling  I  put  out  my  hand ; 
it  came  iu  contact  with  another  hastily  stretched  forth  to  save 
mc. 

"Leave  the  room  this  moment,  you  impertinent  creature,"  Bell 
screamed,  her  rage  now  overcoming  her  discretion.  "  You  shall 
be  taught  to  know  your  place  when  mother  comes  home." 

Up  to  this  moment  no  one  else  had  spoken ;  one  of  tho  stran- 
gers now  leaned  forward  and  asked  Bessie  who  I  was. 

"  Only  the  girl  who  waits  on  us,"  she  replied,  coloring  at  the 
falsehood,  and  carelessly  swinging  her  blue  satin  bonnet  by  its 
long  strings;  "the  girl  who  waits  on  Bell  and  me,  and  I  can't 
think  what  induced  her  to  corno  in  here  at  all." 

I  got  across  the  room  and  had  partly  opened  the  door,  when  it 
was  pushed  wido  open  and  Mrs.  Howard  herself  entered.  One 
glanco  at  me  and  then  at  the  assembled  company,  and  her  face 
grew  dark-red  with  passion.  If  I  was  frightened  before,  I  was 
almost  helpless  with  terror  now.  I  expected  every  moment  that 
she  would  strike  me,  and  yet  for  my  life  I  could  not  move.  She 
was  followed  by  my  uncle,  who  had  only  delayed  to  leave  his  hat. 
I  screamed,  "O,  Uncle  Howard,  save  mc!"  and  fell  in  his  arms. 

Over  what  followed  I  must  draw  a  veil.  To  me  at  the  time  it 
was  wretchedly  distressing ;  as  I  think  of  it  now  I  can  laugh 
heartily,  there  was  so  much  of  the  ridiculous  blended  with  their 
cruelty.  Tho  passion  of  the  two  girls,  the  angry  threatening  of 
their  mother,  the  disgust  of  my  uncle  at  "such  a  scene,"  would 
need  an  abler  pen  than  mine  to  describe.  Amid  all  the  misery, 
however,  there  was  ono  sweet  recollection ;  the  compassionate 
glance  of  a  pair  of  large  blue  eyes,  the  touch  of  a  soft  hand,  so 
fair  and  delicate  that  had  I  not  seen  the  owner  I  might  have  mis- 
taken it  for  a  woman's.  And  those  eyes  ;  they  haunted  me  in  the 
cheerless  room  that  night,  where  I  sat  terrified  and  weeping  in  the 
dark ;  they  haunted  me  for  mouths  after,  when  in  paiu  or  trouble 
I  still  saw  those  beautiful  blue  eyes,  and  the  compassionate  look 
with  which  they  met  mine.  I  learned  that  I  had  been  the  innocent 
cause  of  the  destruction  of  some  of  Miss  Howard's  matrimonial 
plans,  two  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  with  her  and  witnessed  the 
scene  iu  the  parlor  being  too  much  disgusted  with  the  display  then 
made  to  visit  at  the  house  agaiu.  Of  course  Bell  visited  all  her 
wrath  on  my  head,  and  I  found  out  that  she  insisted  on  my  Leav- 
ing the  house. 

"  If  she  stays  here  I  will  not,"  I  heard  her  say  to  her  mother 
ono  day.  "  I  hate  the  very  sight  of  her  ever  since  that  day  young 
Jones  came  home  with  me  ;  and  young  Mitchell  too,  mother,  only 
think,  they  say  he  is  independently  rich  now,  and  his  great  expec- 
tations beside,  and  he  has  never  called  here,  nor  Jones  either. 
Isn't  it  too  bad  ? — and  all  that  creature's  fault.  I  know  very  well 
they  were  shocked  at  the  idea  of  our  having  such  a  miserable 
looking  relation." 

"  Well,  I  told  your  father  she  could  not  slay ;  but  he  is  afraid 
it  will  make  talk  if  we  send  her  away;  and  besides,  he  has  some 


fooli  h  idea  thai  beeou  a  liej  father  lent  him  some  monej 
is  bound  to  keep  bei  lions  all  her  lift." 

"  Well,  I  don't  Care,  she  shall  not  Itfl)  I 

Knowing  how  Boll  ruled  in  tho  house,  I  bit  that  I  ihould  no 
longer  be  allowed  to  remain  there ;  no  i 

till    M  itv  of  leaving,  any  mure  than  bat.it    had    reconciled    DU 

to  my  lonely,  unfriended  life,  and  oai  tide  the  four  walls  of  dial 
in. ii  o  I  had  no  living  relation.  I  Immediately  took  the  only 
to]  I  could  towards  helping  myself,  and  the  result  proved  jott 
u  i  bad  anticipated.  Mrs.  Hlowurd  informed  mo  that  a  I  wajao 
impertinent  to  her  ami  bor  daughters,  and  so  unwilling  to  bo  u  ie- 
tul  in  the  homo,  Mr.  Howard  would  nol  allow  me  to  stay  there 
any  longer,  and  she  was  going  to  write  to  a  p  i  on  he  knew  out 
in  Pennsylvania  to  take  mo  there  to  help  her  with  Ii   i   ho 

''There  will  In-  nn  necessity,"  I  an  WOtod.  "XllAVO  0  plaCC 
prepared  for  me  already."  And  I  placed  in  her  hand  u  letter  I 
had  that  morning  received  from  I>r.  WardweU,  in  answer  to  one 
I  bod  sent  him  stating  how  I  waa  situated. 

"1  cannot  oiler  yon  a  home,"  so  the  i  Ind  old  doctor  wrote, 
*•  for  1  have  nono  (or  myself  at  present ;  but  1  ha vo done  the  ni  xl 

best  thing,  and  gdt  VOU  a  very  pleOSOOt  situation  with    u  friend   of 

mine  who  wishes  your  assistance  in  the  education  of  her  little 
family.  Her  husband  I  know  intimately,  lie  is  in  cvei 
Of  the  word  a  gentleman  ;  his  wife  I  have  not  seen  for  several 
years,  but  from  her  letter  I  judge  you  will  find  her  all  you  could 
wish,  and  be  happy.  Do  not  think  from  this  that  I  intend  to 
make  you  '  labor  for  a  living  '  all  your  life.  I  have  only  arranged 
for  you  to  stay  with  them  until  1  finish  my  engagements  here,  and 
can  settle  down,  when  you  are  coming  to  be  my  housekeeper." 

"And 'so  you  have  got  it  all  arranged,  have  you,  miss;  A 
beautiful  teacher  yon  will  be,  truly.  However,  I  am  glad  you  arc 
going,  and  the  sooner  the  better." 


"  Is  tliis  tho  house,  driver  V 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  this  is  the  house,  and  I  guess  you  are  not  sorry, 
for  it  is  a  poor  night  for  travelling."  And  tho  good-natured  fel- 
low jumped  down  from  his  scat  and  pulled  the  bell  with  a  will, 
aud  then  camo  back  and  began  to  lift  out  my  box  and  bonnet 
basket. 

The  houso  was  large  and  handsome,  so  large  and  so  handsome 
that  I  felt  my  courage  gradually  giving  way.  What  could  the  in- 
habitants of  that  splendid  house  possibly  want  of  mc  or  my  ser- 
vices t  Several  of  the  windows  were  brightly  lighted,  and  the 
houso  had  a  cheerful  look  seen  through  the  cold  damp  mist  now 
falling  heavily.  I  had  been  delayed  six  hours  in  the  morning  bv 
Bell  Howard's  maliciously  detaining  the  servant  sent  to  call  a 
coach,  which  arrived  precisely  twenty  minutes  after  the  train  left 
the  depot.  Of  course  I  did  not  arrive  at  the  time  I  was  expected. 
Mr.  Wiswell's  carriage  went  home,  and  when,  faint,  weary  and 
heartsick,  I  got  to  the  station,  no  kind  of  conveyance  was  to  be 
seen.  After  a  prolonged  search,  I  thought  myself  fortunate  in 
securing  the  services  of  a  countryman,  who  expressed  his  wil- 
lingness to  take  me  the  three  remaining  miles  in  his  cart.  Any 
one  who  has  travelled  all  day  in  the  cars  for  the  first  time  will 
appreciate  the  comfort  of  finishing  off  with  three  miles  in  a  cart, 
a  stumbling  horse  and  a  stony  road  being  thrown  into  the  bargain. 
However,  I  was  glad  to  get  to  my  journey's  end  in  any  way,  and 
if  we  did  move  slowly,  it  was  rather  agreeable  than  otherwise, 
after  my  late  speedy  progress. 

Our  noisy  summons  soon  brought  the  household  to  the  door, 
my  country  friend  was  paid  and  dismissed,  and  in  the  pleasantest 
manner  possible  I  was  welcomed  into  my  new  home.  Mr.  Wis- 
well,  a  very  tall  and  very  good  looking  middle-aged  gentleman, 
himself  ushered  me  into  the  sitting-room  and  introduced  me  to 
his  wife,  a  very  pretty,  indolent-looking  woman,  richly  dressed, 
but  with  an  appearance  of  carelessness  which  struck  me  immedi- 
ately, accustomed  as  I  had  been  to  Mrs.  Howard's  extreme  neat- 
ness. The  room  was  richly  furnished,  well  lighted,  and  every- 
thing betokened  the  wealth  aud  taste  of  the  owner.  Shall  I  say 
it  ?  The  mistress  herself,  with  all  her  beauty,  was  the  most  un- 
sightly object  there  before  I  entered.  I  soon  understood  the  fam- 
ily I  had  entered  into,  aud  a  short  description  will  assist  the  reader 
to  understand  it  to. 

Mr.  Wiswell  was  all  and  more  than  my  good  old  friend  had  in- 
formed me.  Ho  was  the  best  tempered  man,  the  most  careful, 
thoughtful  man,  that  I  ever  knew;  deeply  attached  to  his  family, 
who  in  turn  idolized  him ;  he  was  highly  spoken  of  by  his  brother 
merchants,  and  he  was  rich  and  daily  growing  richer.  Mrs.  Wis? 
well  was  indolent.  The  very  idea  of  making  exertions  or  seeing 
others  make  them,  was  overpowering  to  her,  and  though  possess- 
ing many  good  qualities,  she  allowed  them  to  be  darkened  aud 
clouded  over  by  this  tearful  indulgence.  Nothing  but  the  constant 
care  and  watchfulness  of  her  husband  made  their  home  endurable ; 
but  with  good  servants,  ample  means,  and  a  constant  endeavor  to 
keep  affairs  in  trim,  they  managed  to  live  decently  and  avoid 
much  of  the  scandal  her  culpable  neglect  must  otherwise  have 
brought  on  them.  But  the  children,  the  spoiled  yet  neglected 
children,  who,  over-fed,  over-dressed,  yet  frequently  ill-used, 
roamed  at  their  own  sweet  wills  about  their  home  and  the  neigh- 
borhood ;  what  words  can  describe  the  growth  of  the  ill  weeds 
which  choked  the  beauties  (if  there  were  any)  iu  their  dispositions. 
Mr.  Wiswell  had  left  the  city  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, aud  as  he  would  not  allow  them  to  be  shut  up  in  a  nursery, 
and  for  tho  greater  part  of  each  day  no  one  attempted  to  control 
them  at  all,  the  consequences  may  be  better  imagined  than  de- 
scribed. Mrs.  Wiswell  would  not  hear  of  my  entering  on  my 
duties  for  a  few  days,  until  I  should  get  quite  rested  and  at  home, 
but  she  gave  me  an  outlino  of  what  my  future  life  would  be,  which 
somewhat  appalled  me. 

"  You  sec,  my  dear,  we  never  have  been  able  to  keep  a  gov- 


I  don't  know  wh.it  the  rca-on  is,  but  I  think  the  situation 
ii  lonely,  and  they  don't  like  to  lit  I',  tl  1  do  intend  to  ex- 

ert myself  to  teach  the  children,  and  with  you  I  think 

11  get  on  finely.    I  shall  liai  them  n  good 

with  yon,  -.,  I  want  you  to  make  them  mind.     And   then   1   want 
you  to  keep  an  eye  on  nunc  ;  1  don't  think  ihe  ui  kind   to  them  ; 

y  bbe  llapfl  them  and  wont  give  them  enough  to  cat  ftome- 

I  trembled.    Not  for  world*  would  I  have  offended  that  formi- 
dable-looking B  cruel  treatment  had  tltat  very  mom- 
ule  the  little  girl  scream  bitterly,    i  was  ju-t  aboui  to  tell 
Mr  .  \\'i  v.r][  io,  when  the  door  opened  and  in  Ihey  rnaned,  all 

four  of  them,   each  shouting  out   it^   own   story,  and   cross  and 
■  lline;. 

"  1  ihould  icarccly  like  to  interfere  with  the  servants,  Mr- 
well,"  1  ventured  to  .say  when  the  intruder*  had  rushed  out  again, 
banging  the  door  after  them. 

'■  0,  well,  dear,  I  only  wish  you  to  see  how  thing*  po  on  and 
tell  me,"  she  replied;  arranging  tli  her  afternoon 

nap.     "You  see  it  will  lave  me  a  grcal  deal  of  trouble  if  you 
will  take  an  intcrc  I  in  all  these  little  things." 

The  door  burst  open  again. 

"Ma,  Roland'*  hit  mo  1"  "Ma,  Albert's  kicked  cook)"  "Ma, 
Tildy's  cut  herself  with  pa's  razor!" 

"Dear,  dear,  what  children!  Do,  Miss  Howard,  please  ring 
t'-)r  nurse." 

I  went  myself  to  the  6cenc  of  disaster,  and  found  Miss  M 
in  her  father's  room,  covered  with  blood  and  screaming  with  pain 
and  (right.  Scattered  over  the  carpet  were  the  contents  of  Mr. 
WiswelTe  dressing-case,  while  the  open  razor,  broken  shs 
mirror,  and  Miss  Tildy's  soapy  face  explained  what  the  little  imp 
was  frying  to  do.  The  luce  toilet-cover  and  window-drapery  had 
suffered,  as  in  her  terror  the  child  had  caught  hold  of  them  to  bind 
her  arm  ;  but  destruction  seemed  to  be  the  order  of  the  day  with 
the  Wiswclls,  and  the  spoiling  of  good  clothes,  good  furniture,  or 
damage  to  the  house  itself,  was  not  thought  of  any  consequence. 

Need  I  say  that  I  did  not  remain  long  in'  my  situation  ?  Need 
I  explain  how  day  after  day  my  duties  grew  heavier,  how,  insen- 
sibly, I  came  to  have  the  whole  care  of  those  troul.Ie-ome  chil- 
dren, their  lessons  to  hear,  their  clothes  to  keep  in  order,  to  amuse 
them  when  they  were  out  of  temper,  to  keep  them  goooVnatnred 
when  so  ?  And  all  that  time  their  mother  spent  her  morning-  in 
bed,  her  afternoons  on  the  sofa  with  a  novel,  while  I,  wearied  and 
worn  out  with  constant  care,  was  frequently  called  on  to  do  some 
fancy  sewing,  or  make  some  alteration  in  her  collars  or  other  em- 
broideries, or  dress  her  hair,  or  otherwise  employ  the  time  I  ought 
to  have  rested  in,  or  attended  Vj  my  own  clothes. 

Mrs.  Wiswell  did  not  know  how  incessantly  I  worked,  she  never 
troubled  herself  to  think  anything  about  it ;  so  long  as  the  chil- 
dren were  kept  quiet  and  out  of  the  parlor,  so  long  as  there  were 
no  complaints  from  the  servants,  and  her  husband  looked  cheer- 
ful when  he  came  home  at  night,  she  was  contented.  And  he, 
away  in  the  city  all  day,  felt  it  a  relish  to  come  home  to  that  beau- 
tiful, secluded  mansion,  and  never  dreamed  that  I  could  find  the 
sameness  wearisome. 

It  was  a  joyful  day  for  me  when  the  summons  came  from  Dr. 
Wardwell,  and  deaf  to  all  entreaties,  I  prepared  to  obev  it.  He 
wrote  to  me  that  a  sister,  who  had  been  South  for  several  years, 
had  unexpectedly  returned,  that  she  had  commenced  housekeep- 
ing, that  he  was  living  with  her,  and  I  was  toxomc  to  them. 

"  My  sister  is  a  widow  and  childless,"  he  wrote,  "  and  I  am  an 
old  bachelor,  as  you  know;  we  have  hitherto  bestowed  our  affec- 
tions on  our  only  nephew;  but  he  can  seldom  come  to  see  us, 
and  you  must  come  and  be  our  child.  Clement  will  not  mind 
sharing  with  a  poor  little  friendless  child  like  you,  for  he  is  an 
orphan  himself." 

I  kissed  the  kind  words  again  and  again.  I  had  met  so  little 
kindness  in  my  life  that  the  good  doctor's  warm-hearted  letters 
were  inestimable  treasures.  My  dear  father  had  rarely  bestowed 
ivords  of  affection  on  me,  great  as  his  love  had  been. 

Another  new  home,  and  how  sweet  it  was  ;  a  perfect  bower  ot 
roses  and  sweet  climbers  shading  the  windows  and  making  the 
house  look  like  one  great  arbor.  "Without,  all  was  flowery,  sweet 
and  picturesque ;  within,  all  was  harmonious,  neat,  and  pleasant 
to  behold.  I  found  Mrs.  Sears  a  very  kind,  ladylike  person,  the 
head  of  a  well-trained  household,  the  centre  of  a  delightful  circle 
of  most  excellent  society.  I  found  my  old  friend  if  anything 
kinder  than  ever.  Both  gave  me  a  warm  welcome,  aud  I  felt,  as 
I  had  not  done  since  my  father's  death,  that  I  had  a  home. 

"My  brother  gave  me  to  understand  that  you  were  quite  a 
child,"  Mis.  Sears  said  one  day,  "and  I  had  anticipated  no  such 
pleasure  as  the  gaining  so  pleasant  a  companion."  I  murmured 
something,  I  know  not  what.  I  was  confused,  it  was  so  pleasant 
to  be  kindly  treated.  "  By  the  way,  Clarice,  dear,  you  want  to 
make  some  purchases  to-day,  I  think  you  said." 

"  I  should  like  to.  My  wardrobe  has  been  neglected  for  a  long 
time,  and  I  waut  to  spend  the  money  Mrs.  Wiswell  paid  me." 

"  Does  it  burn  your  pocket  V  laughingly  questioned  the  doctor. 
"But  I  want  to  tell  you  something,  my  child,  while  I  think  of  it. 
On  the  first  day  of  every  month  you  will  receive  a  certain  sum  for 
your  own  spending.  Do  with  it  as  you  will,  and  if  it  does  not 
meet  your  wants  just  let  me  know.  There,  I  don't  want  any 
thanks."    And  he  hurried  away  before  I  could  say  a  word. 

An  hour  after,  Mrs.  Sears  and  I  were  making  our  purchases  in 
the  neighboring  town. 

"  My  dear,  what  are  yon  going  to  do  with  all  these  slippers  ? 
Would  not  two  pairs  be  enough  to  take  at  ono  time?" 

"  I  should  rather  keep  them  all,"  I  replied,  holding  tight  on  to 
my  parcel. 

[coxcixdeb  0$  page  133.] 
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[Written  for  BuUou'a  Pictorial.] 
THE  GROWLER'S  FUTURE. 

8omo  cross  and  crabbed,  grouty  chaps, 

Void  of  all  milk  of  human  kindness, 
Are  sometimes  made,  by  gentle  slaps, 

To  sco  themselves,  despite  their  blindness. 

One  of  this  brcod  of  porcupines — 
Whoso  snarling  quills  were  ever  tbrcatlng, 

Whose  face  was  scored  with  sullon  lines, 
Whose  yoice  was  like  a  hand-saw  sotting: 

One  smiling  morning  met  a  man, 
And  asked  the  news  in  tones  of  wrangling  j 

His  friond,  resolving  on  a  plan 
To  cure  the  growler  of  his  jangling, 

Replied,  "I  dreamed  of  you  last  night 
As  dead,  and  from  the  earth  departed." 
"  What,"  cried  the  other,  in  affright, 
"  What  was  tbo  place  for  which  I  started?" 

"  You  started  straight  for  heaven's  gate," 

The  dreamer  said,  '-and  asked  Saint  Peter, 
How  long  outside  you'd  got  to  wait 
The  motions  of  a  lazy  keeper? 

"  To  your  rude  question,  fraught  with  spite, 
Saint  Peter  mildly  said,  forever: 
That  churls  like  you  could  have  no  right 
To  walk  the  golden  streets — no,  never! 

"Then  to  an  open  gate  below 

He  pointed  with  his  saintly  finger. 
And  thither  sternly  bade  you  go, 
Your  dark  eternity  to  linger. 

"  At  this  you  sought  the  lower  gate, 

And  in  were  marching  without  knocking, 
TThen  a  pert  imp  confronts  you  straight, 
With  bis  sharp  fork  your  entrance  blocking. 

11  Fierce,  you  demand  the  reason  why 
Your  way  below  the  imp  would  sever, 
When  Peter,  from  the  upper  sky, 
Had  sent  you  there  to  stay  forever? 

"  Tbo  imp  his  master's  orders  cites, 

And  says  your  fierce  airs  don't  appal  him ; 
Yon  say  you  wont  give  up  your  rights, 
Master  or  not,  and  bid  him  call  him, 

"  When  Beelzebub  appears  you  ask, 

Why  thus  from  hades  you're  excluded? 
To  which  he  answers,  '  'Twere  a  task 
Too  great  to  live  in  here,  if  you  did.' 

"  In  mournful  tones  you  then  beseech 
His  counsel  where  to  seek  a  dwelling : 
Shut  out  below,  nor  heaven  in  reach, 
While  endless  time  its  chimes  is  telling. 

"Grim  Satan  mused  in  earnest  gaze, 

Then  plucked  a  brand  from  out  the  burning, 
Which,  blowing  to  a  lively  blaze, 

And  through  tho  air  in  circles  turning, 

"  Ho  gave  to  you,  and  hade  you  tramp 
To  some  dark  nook  of  chaos  lonely : 
There  by  yourself  to  pitch  your  camp, 
And  build  a  hades  for  you  only !;' 

- — . i  *■—   t 
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MY  CONVENT  CLASSMATES. 


BY   MRS.    J.    D.    BALDWIN. 

The  two  names  that  occur  to  me  most  frequently  in  my  convent 
journal,  were  those  of  an  aunt  and  niece,  both  bearing  the  name  of 
Florence  Vernon.  Florence,  the  elder,  was,  when  I  went  there 
first,  a  magnificent  brunette  of  seventeen,  with  the  oval  cheek,  pen- 
cilled brow,  coral  lips  and  raven  tresses  of  the  tropics.  Her  figure 
was  fanltless  in  its  symmetry ;  her  eyes  dai'k  orbs  of  light,  passion- 
ate, lambent,  beautiful ;  her  well-carried,  classic  head  superb. 
Speaking  French,  Italian  and  Spanish  fluently,  she  played  like  a 
Goldschmidt  and  sung  like  a  Jenny  Lind.  Yet  though  all  ad- 
mired, none  in  the  convent  loved  her.  Imperious,  haughty,  exact- 
ing, she  affected  to  hold  the  lovable  and  more  gentle  graces  of 
her  niece  in  almost  contempt.  While  respecting  her  talents,  we 
all  shrank  from  her  keen,  malicious  smile,  that  cutting  like  a  two- 
edged  sword,  spared  neither  age  nor  infirmity.  Radiantly  beauti- 
ful herself,  gray  hairs  and  a  wrinkled  brow  found  little  favor  in 
her  selfish  breast,  and  from  the  poor  charity  scholar,  up  to  the 
venerable  superior,  all  winced  alike  beneath  her  contemptuous 
sarcasm. 

Florence,  the  younger,  was  equally  beautiful — a  fair,  slender, 
girlish  sprite,  with  a  glad  sunny  brow,  hair  black  as  a  raven's 
wing,  and  eyes  the  same  orbs  of  light  as  her  aunt's — with  this  dif- 
ference, that  while  those  of  the  elder  flashed  with  the  pride  of  con- 
scious beauty,  those  of  the  younger,  when  not  shaded  by  their  waxen 
lids,  looked  up  with  a  trusting,  dreamy,  tender  expression,  that 
went  direct  to  the  heart.  I  never  saw  so  much  of  the  angel  in  the 
human  face  as  beamed  from  the  fair,  radiant  brow  of  Florence 
Vernon.  The  indulged  child  of  opulence,  she  was  humble,  sub- 
missive, prayerful,  gentle — a  most  unfit  sacrifice  to  be  offered  at 
the  shrine  of  a  father's  ambition. 

This  aunt  and  niece  were  the  sister  and  daughter  of  Robert 
Vernon,  Esq.,  of  Oakdale — this  being  the  name  of  his  fine  cotton 
plantation  in  the  vicinity  of  Memphis.  But  reverses  came,  and 
the  haughty  Mississippian  was  obliged  to  part  with  his  plantation 
home  in  order  to  meet  his  indebtedness,  when  it  became  the  prop- 
erty of  Mr.  Granville,  a  widower,  and  one  of  Mr.  Vernon's  chief 
creditors.     It  had  long  been  a  favorite  project  with  the  last  named 


gentleman  to  secure  his  wealthy  neighbor's  endorsement,  by  bring- 
ing home  his  beautiful  child  as  an  auxiliary;  but  L' horn  me  pro- 
pose, Dieu  dispose,  says  the  French  proverb,  and  60  it  turned  out 
in  this  case. 

The  two  Florences  were  summoned  home,  and  both  gladly  obeyed 
the  summons  ;  the  youngest,  that  she  might  be  with  her  idolized 
father  and  sec  all  the  old  family  servants  again;  the  elder,  to 
escape  from  convent  discipline,  rejoiced  in  her  emancipation,  while 
bent  on  conquest  and  creating  a  "  sensation."  Mi'.  Granville  was 
invited  to  spend  the  Christmas  holidays  with  them  at  Oakdale, 
and  Mr.  Vernon  trusted  his  all  of  hope  to  his  daughter's  gentle 
grace  and  surpassing  loveliness,  undreaming  of  failure.  Burns 
has  told  us  men's  schemes,  like  those  of  mice,  "gang  ofCagley." 
The  gentle  girl  withdrew  to  her  own  room,  where  she  would  chat 
for  hours  with  old  nurse  'Vina  about  her  mother,  whenever  Mr. 
Granville  made  his  appearance;  while  tho  elder  Miss  Vernon, 
splendidly  attired,  awaiting  his  coming,  exerted  her  whole  battery 
of  charms  to  captivate  the  wealthy  widower,  and  succeeded. 

Florence,  our  convent  favorite,  returned  with  others  when  the 
holidays  were  over — sweet,  gentle,  retiring  as  ever,  only  that  she 
spoke  of  the  elder  Florence's  approaching  marriage  as  one  of  dis- 
parity, "  Mr.  Granville,  though  a  nice  old  gentleman,  being  older 
than  papa  !"  Little  did  she  suspect  that  he  had  been  selected  by 
her  worldly  papa  for  her  own  gentle  self.  A  month  latter  came 
a  letter  in  an  embossed  envelope,  with  a  silver  seal,  from  the  bride, 
announcing  her  marriage  with  Mr.  Granville,  accompanied  by  a 
statement  that  shocked  her  niece ;  that  her  husband  having  become 
the  owner  of  Oakdale,  she  intended  making  it  her  residence  on  their 
return  from  Europe,  orders  having  been  given  for  its  entire  reno- 
vation during  their  absence ;  while  her  brother,  Mr.  Vernon,  having 
accepted  an  offered  cashiership  in  a  bank  then  organizing  in 
Vicksburg,  would  in  future  make  that  place  his  home. 

Florence  had  but  recovered  from  the  shock  of  learning  that  her 
childhood's  home  had  passed  to  another,  when  another  letter,  in 
Mr.  Granville's  handwriting,  was  brought  her,  bearing  a  black 
seal.  With  an  undefined  dread  of  pending  evil  she  broke  it  open, 
and  read  the  fearful,  paralyzing  account  of  her  father's  suicide. 
He  had  died  insolvent ;  still,  enough  had  been  secured  to  her  from 
her  mother's  estate  to  render  her  independent,  although  the  amount 
seemed  meagre,  compared  to  her  once  bright  prospects.  Mr. 
Granville  also,  with  a  tact  and  delicacy  that  found  its  response  in 
her  lonely  heart,  urged  her  to  consider  him  as  her  father  in  future, 
calling  her  his  daughter  throughout  the  sad  letter  that  bore  the  news, 
offering  her  protection  and  a  home,  and  praying  her  to  accompany 
them  on  their  journey  to  Europe.  But  her  stricken,  sorrowing 
heart  craving  the  kindred  sympathy  of  those  she  loved,  my  beau- 
tiful classmate  preferred  remaining  in  her  convent  home,  where 
as  time  wore  away  the  first  outburst  of  filial  sorrow  and  her  droop- 
ing head  was  again  raised  among  her  sister  flowerets,  no  fairer 
bloomed  in  Ursuline's  bright  parterre  than  Florence  Vernon. 

The  Christmas  holidays  again  came  round,  and  Florence  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  of  her  friend,  Ellen  Hervey,  also  an  orphan, 
to  spend  the  festive  season  at  their  city  residence  with  herself  and 
only  brother,  of  one  of  whom  she  had  often  talked  to  Florence — 
Henry  Hervey.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  accomplished,  having  re- 
ceived an  education  befitting  his  bright  prospects,  with  a  fine  per- 
son, and  a  disposition,  though  noble  in  many  of  its  qualities,  yet 
proving  on  a  nearer  acquaintance  callous,  capricious,  exacting — 
such  was  Henry  Hervey.  In  his  intercourse  with  the  world  abroad 
he  had  learned  its  vices,  buf  brought  home  none  of  its  virtues, 
though  none  knew  better  than  he  how  to  assume  their  semblance. 
Graceful,  polished,  voluble,  he  had  been  suddenly  arrested  in  a 
course  of  extravagance  and  dissipation  in  Paris,  by  the  news  of 
his  father's  death,  which  recalled  him  from  pursuing  his  travels 
further  at  that  time.  During  his  absence  from  home,  both  at  col- 
lege aud  abroad,  his  character  had  undergone  a  change,  assuming 
a  darkened  shade  from  that  of  the  gay,  frank-hearted  youth,  whose 
departure  had  been  wept  by  Ellen  with  a  sister's  love  for  her,  only 
brother.  She  had  talked  incessantly  when  alone  with  Florence,  of 
this  dashing  brother,  dwelling  with  all  a  sister's  fondness  on  his 
warm  heart  and  generous  nature,  until  her  auditor  became  a  will- 
ing listener;  and  when  her  father  died  and  Henry  was  summoned 
home,  it  would  be  hard  to  tell  whose  heart  throbbed  fastest  with 
pleasurable  anticipation,  his  sister's  or  Florence  Vernon's. 

The  recent  deaths  of  the  fathers  of  both  the  young  ladies  pre- 
cluded anything  like  gaiety.  They  received  no  visitors;  while 
Henry  was  their  companion,  in  all  their  walks  and  rides,  ever  by 
thc  side  of  Florence.  When  seated  at  the  piano,  it  was  his  hand 
that  turned  the  leaves  of  her  music,  and  her  sweet,  timid  notes 
gained  confidence  when  joined  by  his  fine,  manly  tones.  When 
she  drew,  it  was  he  who  cut  her  pencils  ;  or  if  busied  at  her  em- 
broidery-frame, he  read  from  her  favorite  authors.  What  wonder 
then  that  the  short  term  of  holiday  vacation  passed  rapidly  as  a 
midsummer's  dream — a  dream,  however,  from  which  she  would 
have  wished  never  to  be  awakened  *? 

But,  as  sung  by  a  modern  lyrist,  "All  that's  bright  must  fade." 
The  classmates  returned  to  the  convent ;  and  Henry,  impatient  of 
the  dry  details  of  business,  refusing  to  enter  as  a  partner  in  the 
extensive  cotton  house  of  which  his  father  had  been  the  senior 
partner,  once  more  bade  farewell  to  Ids  sister  Ellen,  and  hastened 
back  to  dear,  delightful  Paris.  Previous  to  leaving,  however,  he 
had  begged  her  to  invite  Florence  to  spend  a  week,  the  last  of  his 
stay,  at  their  summer  residence  across  the  lake.  Need  we  say  that 
these  few  days  passed  rapidly  as  on  downy  pinions  to  Florence, 
who  became  more  fascinated  with  the  dangerous  proximity ;  bright 
and  fleet  they  fled,  as  if  borne  on  the  "halcyon's  wing  through 
Paradise;"  hours  unnoted  by  time's  rusty  finger  as  they  passed, 
but  fondly  dwelt  on  forever  after. 

The  evening  came,  tho  last  of  their  stay,  and  for  the  first  time 
Henry  and  Florence  walked  out  without  Ellen.     As  they  strolled 


along  the  shore,  he  drew  her  hand  unresisting  within  his  own  aB  it 
rested  on  his  arm.  Both  were  sad  and  silent.  He  was  the  fir6t 
to  break  the  spell  by  saying  : 

"  How  bright  and  beautiful  that  evening  star !  When  far  away 
I  will  gaze  on  it  and  try  to  read  of  Florence  there !" 

But  he  said  no  further ;  pledged  no  faith,  asked  for  none. 
Florence  did  not  speak,  but  her  trembling  lip  and  tears  coursing 
down  her  pale  cheek  told  of  tho  overthrow  of  past  happiness. 
And  thus  they  parted;  she  to  return  to  the  dull  monotony  of 
Ursuline,  there  to  treasure  up  his  every  word  and  look ;  he  for  the 
excitement  of  travel,  satisfied  he  did  all  that  could  be  expected  of 
him  if  he  occasionally  added  a  few  lines  to  her  in  the  hastily 
scribbled  letters  sent  to  his  sister  Ellen.  By  degrees  the  expressed 
hope  to  meet  again  and  renew  their  rambles  at  Biloxi,  gave  plaeo 
to  cold,  constrained  compliments,  sent  through  Ellen,  and  soon 
even  these  ceased.  Still  did  Florence,  in  the  deep,  confiding  gen- 
tleness of  her  nature,  make  excuses  for  the  change. 

Shortly  after  his  return  to  Paris,  Henry  became  acquainted  with 
the  beautiful,  fascinating  Mrs.  Granville,  whose  good-natured,  in- 
valid husband  made  over  the  escort  of  his  magnificent  bride  to  tho 
impulsive  and  admiring  Southerner,  and  from  that  period,  for 
some  months,  did  our  worthy  old  planter,  his  superb  Florence  and 
the  gallant  Henry  journey  through  the  south  of  Europe.  From 
Rome,  where  they  spent  the  ensuing  winter  months,  he  first  wrote 
Ellen-Df  "  having  been  thrown  accidentally  into  the  society  of  a 
Mississippi  planter,  who,  with  a  very  pretty  wife,  was  travelling 
abroad."  In  the  next  letter  he  mentioned  the  lady  as  "related  to 
the  pale,  interesting  girl  who  spent  last  Christmas  with  us."  When. 
Ellen  read  tins,  the  wild  throb  of  Florence's  heart  told  her  too 
truly  why  she  was  forgotten. 

After  this  a  long,  wcaiy  time  passed  without  hearing  from  him  ; 
no  letter  came,  and  hope  had  given  way  to  despair,  when  one  day 
her  chere  mere  Saint  Seraphine's  summons  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  "  call  Miss  Hervey,"  when  the  -wondering  girl  followed 
the  nun  to  the  parlor.  She  had  gone  there  listlessly,  mechanically 
following  her  chere  mere  from  the  mere  habit  of  obedience;  but 
what  pencil  dipped  in  hues  of  light  can  paint  her  joy  on  seeing  her 
brother  waiting  at  the  grille !  To  her  hurried  inquiries  he  gave 
only  evasive  answers,  yet  he  was  so  kind  and  seemed  so  glad  to 
see  her,  holding  her  hands  all  the  while  through  the  grille  bars,  that 
her  sister's  heart  felt  satisfied.  He  made  no  inquiry  for  Florence, 
but  after  arranging  to  come  the  next  evening  for  Ellen,  he  turned 
to  the  nun,  as  if  struck  with  a  sudden  remembrance. 

"  By  the  way,  I  am  the  bearer  of  certain  papers  from  Mr.  Gran- 
ville, requiring  Miss  Vernon's  signature,  at  the  notary's ;  if  she 
will  permit  me  to  accompany  her  there,  I  am  sure  Ellen  will  be  ■ 
happy  of  her  company  while  the  business  is  being  arranged."  And 
with  a  bow,  slight  yet  gracefully  impressive,  to  the  nun,  and  a 
waved  kiss  to  his  sister,  he  left. 

To  guard  against  interruption,  Ellen  did  not  speak  to  Florence 
till  the  hungry  swarm  of  "  sweet  sixteen  "  had  poured  out  into  tho 
dining-room  hall  in  quest  of  congre  and  pillau.  Then  she  drew  her 
classmate's  cheek  down  to  her  lips,  whispering : 

"  Henry  has  come  !  He  wrote  to  us,  but  his  letter  miscarried. 
He  has  left  papers  for  you  to  sign,  with  Mr.  Granville's  notaiy, 
and  he  has  asked  and  obtained  permission  from  Saint  Seraphine 
for  you  to  accompany  us  to-morrow ;  so  pack  up  your  trunk,  via 
chere,  and  look  your  prettiest,  for  I'm  thinking  that  Henry  has 
been  petted  by  some  handsome  people  abroad." 

"And  all  the  better  reason  that  I  should  avoid  him.  No, 
darling,  I  will  go  with  yon  to  the  notary's,  and  then  return  imme- 
diately here." 

"  Florence,  bear  with  a  sister's  partiality.  No  more  amiablo 
boy  ever  breathed  than  Henry,  until  some  professional  relatives 
persuaded  papa  to  send  him  to  college.  He  was  but  fifteen — 
young,  generous,  and  but  human,  when  sent  away  from  home  and 
its  influences.  Then  follows  in  the  memory  of  my  brother,  a  blank 
of  four  collegiate  years.  He  graduated,  went  abroad,  was  recalled 
home  on  papa's  death ;  and  then  you  met  him.  Ask  your  own 
heart,  Florence,  did  you  think  evil  could  find  a  place  in  his  heart 
then"?" 

Florence  had  but  one  memory  of  him  then ;  courteous,  kind,  at- 
tentive to  herself;  tender  and  affectionate  to  his  sister.  She  re- 
jected the  thought  that  evil  could  find  a  harbor  in  that  young  breast ; 
but  then  his  after  neglect  1  Here  again  she  sighed  to  remember 
that  she  had  no  claim  on  his  memory  save  as  his  sister's  friend, 
and  resolved  to  meet  him  with  a  brow  as  calm  as  his  own. 

And  here  it  may  be  as  well  to  account  for  Henry's  sudden  ar- 
rival in  New  Orleans.  While  discoursing  poetry  and  sentiment 
amid  the  ruins  of  Rome's  greatness,  his  Elysian  dream  was  rudely 
broken  by  the  sudden  arrival  of  his  highness  the  German  prince  of 

Saxe  C .    This  travelled  gentleman  and  scholar  paid  the  most 

assiduous  attention  to  the  graceful,  gracious  Mrs.  Granville,  until 
goaded  to  a  sort  of  frenzy,  young  Hervey  began  seriously  to  medi- 
tate whether  to  shoot  himself  or  his  highness.  While  hesitating 
"  which  of  the  two  to  choose,"  the  memory  of  Florence  Vernon 
rose  up  before  him  in  all  her  gentle  loveliness,  and  from  that 
moment  his  resolution  was  taken. 

Ordering  his  valet  peremptorily  to  pack  up,  despite  that  gentle- 
man's remonstrances  that  sundry  of  his  best  shirts  were  at  that 
moment  flapping  in  the  wind,  where  an  English  washerwoman 
strung  her  clothes  lines  among  the  Corinthian  pillars  of  a  Roman 
temple,  ho  left  tho  "seven  hilled"  city  the  next  morning,  per  the 
Via  Appia,  calling  first  at  the  hotel  Granville.  The  old  planter 
gave  him  a  letter  to  his  notary  in  New  Orleans,  saying  it  related 
to  a  transfer  of  some  property  to  Miss  Vernon  and  would  require 
her  signature.  Thanking  the  good  old  gentleman  for  his  kind 
wishes  for  his  return,  he  inquired  for  Mrs.  Granville. 

"  Gone  with  his  highness  to  see  a  procession  of  peasants ;  some 
fete,  I  suppose.    But  really,  Hervey,  I  am  getting  very  tired  of  all 
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the  Italian  inn!  nonsense  that  I  hear  Florence  bandying  with  these 
Coburgfl  and  Weimar*  here.  I  wish  I  was  at  home  again.  Fare- 
well I      Call  mi  poor  Vernon's  daughter  nhout  the  transfer  1  make 

her;  see  thai  she  never  wants  for  u  protector — and  God  blew  you  I 
We  shall  never  meet  again  !" 

Poor  old  man !  Ins  words  wcro  prophetic ;  in  a  month  he  was 
laid  at  rest,  far  from  the  land  ho  loved,  leaving  his  heaiitiful  Flor- 
ence a  widow,  rich  as  Golconda.  Kind,  urbane,  gentlemanly,  on- 
Hitspieioiis,  his  last  injunction  to  his  wife  was  to  give  a  home  and 
protection  to  the  daughter  of  his  friend  Vernon,  for  whom  he  had 
also  made  muni fi eon t  provision  in  his  will. 

To  return  to  Florence,  When  she  resolvod  to  meet  young 
Hervey  with  a  brow  cold  as  his  own,  she  had  overestimated  her 
strength  ;  for  in  the  parlor  she  received  his  salutation  with  u 
brightened  flush  and  a  Buttering  heart,  and  though  her  usual  quiet 
self-possession  soon  came  to  her  aid,  she  felt  wretched,  miserable, 
during  the  drive  to  town.  Hervey  meantime  talked  incessantly, 
never,  however,  referring  to  Koine  nor  her  aunt ;  pointing  out  every 
shaded  residence  on  the  right  on  the  coast,  as  well  as  the  green 
fields  of  Maedonoughsburg,  econ  on  their  left,  across  tho  muddy 
waves  of  the  Mississippi,  during  their  drive.  Ellen  was  in  rap- 
tures; Florence  dissatisfied,  forgetting  that  he  was  enacting  the 
courteous,  well-bred  host. 

Arrived  at  their  residence,  Ellen  was  affectionately  welcomed 
by  tho  old  family  slaves,  of  whom  she  inquired  for  her  poodle  and 
Maltese  eat ;  then  apologizing  for  running  "to  see  the  little  loves," 
fled,  leaving  Florence  to  her  brother's  charge.  The  brother  stood 
a  moment  at  the  parlor  door,  looking  after  her,  then  turning  back 
to  where  Florence  still  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  drew  near, 
saying  :  "  Yes,  there  flies  Pomp  and  Malty,  and  Ellen  after  both." 
Alas  for  her  resolves  then  !  Alas  for  her  pride,  her  resentment, 
her  strength  !  She  felt  his  approach — felt  his  eyes  were  upon  her, 
yet  had  not  power  to  move. 

"Florence  !"  ho  said,  and  took  her  hand  in  his. 
Sho  looked  up,  met  his  inquiring  gaze,  and  then  the  tears  so 
long  pout  back,  coursed  rapidly  down  her  burning  cheeks  as  she 
hid  her  flushed  face  on  his  shoulder.  "Florence  !" — it  was  all  he 
said,  but  what  more  was  needed  ?  "  Florence  !" — the  name  spoken 
in  that  tone  of  love,  told  her  all  she  wished  to  hear.  Then  what 
boots  it  what  more  ho  said,  or  how  he  said  it,  since  when  Ellen 
ran  scampering  in  after  Pomp  and  Malty,  she  found  her  friend, 
with  a  more  brilliant  complexion  than  usual,  demurely  reading 
the  morning  paper,  snid  sheet  being  upside  down,  while  Henry 
wns  standing  at  the  window,  regarding  an  organ-grinder  and  a 
monkey,  with  a  wonderful  smile  of  benevolence.  Poor  girl, 
apologizing  for  her  absence,  she  felt  hurt  to  seo  Florcnco  reading 
the  paper,  and  her  brother  so  inattentive  ! 

A  few  days  of  unalloyed  happiness  did  Florence  permit  herself, 
and  then  returned  to  Ursuline,  having  promised  to  spend  the  sum- 
mer with  Ellen  at  Biloxi.  But  "  L'homme  propose,  Dieu  dispose." 
Just  as  she  was  preparing  her  wardrobe  for  tho  prospective  visit, 
she  was  surprised  by  tho  receipt  of  a  letter  from  her  aunt,  Mrs. 
Granville,  announcing  her  arrival  in  the  city,  and  intention  of  pro- 
ceeding immediately  to  Oakdalc;  also  her  wish  for  Florence  to 
hold  herself  in  readiness  to  spend  the  summer  there,  as  she  would 
entertain  some  friends  from  abroad,  "and  wished  her  to  so  plaj 
her  cards  as  to  secure  a  brilliant  parti  from  among  them." 

How  to  dispose  of  her  niece  during  the  summer  vacation  at  first 
rather  perplexed  the  brilliant  widow.  She  felt  that  to  bring  her 
homo  in  the  first  flush  of  girlhood's  loveliness  was  rather  an  im- 
politic step,  since  it  were  hard  to  say  how  much  her  own  charms 
might  suffer  by  comparison.  She  determined  to  many  her  off 
upon  the  first  foreign  adventurer  who  offered,  and  with  this 
praiseworthy  intention  she  notified  her  niece  to  hold  herself  in 
readiness  for  a  summons  to  Oakdale. 

And  now,  to  Florence's  grief  and  disappointment,  no  visit,  no 
note,  no  reminder  of  their  summer  engagement,  came  from  Ellen  ; 
was  she  indeed  forgotten  ?  Had  she  known  all,  Ellen  was  little 
less  miserable  than  herself.  When  in  town,  Mrs.  Granville  (the 
rich  Mrs.  Granville)  had  summoned  Hervey,  requesting  his  escort 
to  her  notary,  lawyer,  etc.,  and  he,  lured  by  the  flimsy  pretext, 
once  again  in  the  siren's  society,  was  powerless.  Still  did  his 
sister  hope,  and  hoping,  forbore  to  visit  or  write  to  Florence. 

Meantime  Mrs.  Granville  had  assembled  a  brilliant  party  at 
Oakdalc,  where,  in  tho  charm  of  her  conversation,  her  highly 
polished  manners,  and  above  all  the  spell  of  her  voice  that  de- 
tained tho  listener  spell-bound,  she  shono  the  chief  ornaments 
Hervey  was  among  her  earliest  guests,  and  amid  her  blandish- 
ments and  fascination  again  forgot  the  gentle  girl  to  whom  but  a 
few  weeks  before  his  vows  of  unalterable  constancy  were  given. 
He  was  now  daily,  hourly  by  the  side  of  the  magnificent  widow, 
lounging  over  her  embroidery-frame,  tuning  her  guitar,  or  praising 
her  drawings.  At  limes,  however,  he  was  moody,  even  sad  ;  this 
she  attributed  to  a  distaste  to  her  foreign  guests. 

"  Do  you  know,  Kerrey,  that  I  intend  to  send  for  that  paragon 
of  insipidity,  my  niece,  to  take  the  entertaining  of  these  stupid 
people  off  my  hands  V 
He  started  as  if  stung  by  an  adder. 

"  Pooh  !  let  her  remain  where  she  is.  You  say  she  is  romantic  ; 
perhaps  her  romance  may  incline  to — to  the  secluded  life  she  is 
accustomed  to." 

"  I  suspect  you  are  right,  Hcrvey,  for  she  always  was  a  sad  sim- 
pleton. I  can  recall  her  look  of  wonder  at  old  Saint  Agatha's 
stories  of  Ursuline  saints,  when  the  good  nun,  rike  Scott's  '  Friars 
of  Dijon,'  'would  lie  as  for  a  wager,'  for  tho  respectability  of  the 
order.  Some  people  have  a  vocation  for  martyrdom ;  Florence 
used  to  sit  with  jaws  apart  and  wondering  eyes,  believing  every 
syllable.  I  never  had  much  taste  that  way."  And  she  loosened 
a  golden  pin  to  let  a  curl  droop  lower  on  her  polished  shoulder. 
The  next  day  she  summoned  Florence,  who,  not  hearing  from 


Ellen,  and  little  dreaming  Ihnt  Henry  was  there,  hastened  to  obey 
the  summons  with  mora  alacrity  than  she  was  anxious  to  inquire 
the  cause,  whom  ber  lettei  -  would  be  free  from  oonvenl  inspection 
On  arriving  at  Oakdalc  she  found  the  blinds  all  closed,  and  was 
told  that  Mrs.  Granville,  with  a  largo  party,  bad  gone  to  Memphis 
to  attend  a  ladies' fair,  hold  for  some  charitable  purpose.  After 
strolling  through  the  well-remembered  rooms  of  ber  childbood'ii 
homo,  aba  sot  down  to  the  piano,  and  turning  over  the  leaves  of 
her  aunt's  music,  saw  written  with  n  pencil  in  Henry's  well  know  u 
hand,  thfl  vi'i'v  lines  he  had  written  in  her  herbarium  : 

'•  finvi-t  V\nr<-urv '   tlio-i'  ■■■  •  (<■  \\-  •■  ml  Mine* 
Wli.ii  worlds  worn staked ra  I ■■'■■     i    i 
Ilri'l  bards  at  many  rcnlmi  a»  rbymw, 

Thy  Hmnim  nilnlit  rata  ix-w  Anthonys. 
"Tlintiuli  fate  f.irl.l.iH  ruir],  thhij/.i  i<>  U. 

Vri  ii\  thlna eyu  and  riogletj  curled) 
I  cannot  low  »  world  Ibr  tbeo, 
Vet  would  not  Iota  thee  for  a  world!" 

Tho  blood  that  had  left  her  check  colorless  as  marble,  now 
rushed  back  over  lei-  neck  and  brow  as  bTenry  at  tho  moment  en- 
tering, exclaimed,  gaily,  "  Florence!" — then  stopped  as  if  petrified 
when,  not  Florence  Granville,  but  another  and  a  lovelier,  Florence 
Vernon,  stood  before  him  !  Gentle  and  forgiving,  sho  yet  pos- 
sessed a  pride  of  diameter  that  rose  superior  to  wrong  or  treachery. 
Calm,  pule,  self-possessed,  she  was  the  first  to  speak,  and  inquired 
for  bis  sister  with  a  tone  as  unfaltering  as  if  they  bud  met  the  day 
before;  then  hearing  tho  returning  party  in  the  hall,  she  rose  and 
left  the  room. 

To  account  for  Henry's  presence,  he  had  been  in  Vieksburg, 
and  knowing  neither  of  the  fair  at  Memphis  nor  of  her  arrival, 
had  entered  unannounced,  as  he  thought  accosting  her  aunt,  when 
his  gay  "  Florence  I"  smote  so  icy  on  her  heart. 

That  night  fever  and  delirium  set  in.  On  that  night,  too,  Henry 
was  brought  in  from  the  road,  wounded  and  bleeding,  one  of  his 
eyes  so  injured  that  the  sight  was  lost  ever  after.  A  plantation 
slave  having  a  feud  with  an  Indian,  Henry  had  essayed  to  save 
the  negro,  when  tho  infuriated  half-breed  stabbed  him,  leaving  him 
and  the  black  lying  in  the  road,  as  he  supposed,  dead. 

Now  that  several  ugly  gashes  somewhat  spoiled  the  manly  beau- 
ty of  the  handsome  young  Ilervcy,  Mrs.  Granville  suddenly  re- 
membered a  promise  to  her  friend,  Lady  Alicia  Dundonald,  to 
recruit  her  spirits  by  a  sejour  of  a  season  in  the  Highlands.  To 
Scotland  she  went  per  the  next  steamer,  having  sent  her  pale, 
drooping  niece  back  to  Ursuline.  There,  in  the  castle  home  of 
her  titled  friend,  her  splendid  beauty  and  immense  wealth  at- 
tracted the  admiration  of  a  blear-eyed  Highland  laird ;  for  a  time 
she  hesitated  whether  a  Scottish  pedigree  and  coronet  were  worth 
the  purchase,  if  they  involved  a  residence  in  an  out-of-the-way  old 
fortress  and  wedding  her  life  in  the  very  zenith  of  her  beauty  to  a 
broad-spoken,  snuff-taking,  whiskey-drinking  laird.  That  she  de- 
termined in  favor  of  the  coronet,  may  be  gleaned  from  a  page  in 
my  old  journal. 

"  Visited  Oakdale  for  the  first  time.  On  entering  the  library  I 
stood  spell-bound,  unable  to  move,  scarce  daring  to  breathe  lest  I 
should  destroy  the  seeming  lovely  illusion.  Above  the  mantel 
hung  a  painting,  representing  a  voluptuous  and  regal  beauty 
bending  over  a  harp,  while  a  fair,  lovely  girl  stood  near,  as  if  lis- 
tening to  the  songstress.  The  smile  on  their  lips,  the  white,  Ma- 
donna brows,  so  glad  and  sunny — well  might  my  heart  stop  still, 
bound  by  the  limner's  art,  for  there  before  me,  as  if  beckoning  from 
a  window  of  the  convent,  stood  my  two  classmates,  Mrs.  Henry 
Hervey  and  Lady  Dundonald  now — then  known  best  as  the  two 
Florences."  I  was  at  the  time  on  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Henry  Hervey, 
my  convent  classmate. 


INLAID  WORK. 

The  Mosaic  art  seems  to  be  Italian,  and  was  known  in  Rome 
from  the  days  of  the  republic.  Under  the  empire  the  art  was  greatly 
improved,  not  merely  by  the  introduction  of  marbles  of  several 
colors,  but  by  the  invention  of  artificial  stones,  termed  Italian  emaltt, 
which  can  be  made  of  every  variety  of  tint.  On  the  introduction 
of  pictures  into  churches,  they  were  made  of  Mosaic.  The  art  of 
Mosaic  was,  however,  perfected  in  the  last  and  present  century,  as 
now  practised.  The  minute  and  numerous  pieces  of  colored  mar- 
ble, or  artificial  stone,  are  attached  to  a  ground  of  copper  by  a 
strong  cement  of  gum  mastic  and  other  materials,  and  afterwards 
ground  and  polished  to  a  perfectly  level  surface.  There  are  sev- 
eral kinds  of  Mosaic,  but  all  of  them  consist  in  imbedding  frag- 
ments of  different  colored  substances,  usually  glass  and  stones,  in 
the  manner  just  described,  so  as  to  produce  the  effect  of  a  picture. 
The  beautiful  chapel  of  St.  Lawrence,  in  Florence,  which  contains 
the  tombs  of  the  Medici,  has  been  greatly  admired  by  artists,  on 
account  of  the  multitude  of  precious  marbles,  jaspers,  agates, 
avanturines,  malachites,  etc.,  applied  as  Mosaic  upon  the  walls. — 
Scientific  American* 

SIX    I5BILLIAAT    STORIES! 

We  have  just  issued  the  following  popular  Novelettes,  iu  bound  form,  each 
elegantly  illustrated  with  fbur  large  original  drawings,  lonuing  the.  cheapest 
books  ever  offered  in  thia  country.  We  will  send  either  one  of  them,  post 
paid,  by  return  of  mail,  on  the  receipt  of  twenty  cents,  or  w  will  send  the 
six  novels,  post  paid,  on  the  receipt  of  one  dollar.  We  are  resolved  upon 
small  profits  and  quick  sales : 

THE  SING'S  TAIISMAN:  or,  Tne  Youmq  Lio*j  op  Mount  Hor.  A  ro- 
mance of  the  Eastern  World.  The  best  story  the  author  has  ever  written. 
By '. SSEVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 

THE  DANCING  STAB:  or.  Tde  Smuggler  op  the  Cuksateakb.  A  story 
of  the  sea  and  our  own  coast.  A  brilliant  nautical  tale  bva  favorite  author. 
By J.  H.    1NGKAHAM. 

THE  PIONEER*,  or,  Tiie  Adventurers  op  th"e  Border.  A  captivating 
and  vivid  American  story — true  to  the  life  of  the  backwoods  and  frontier. 
By Dr.  J.  H.  ROBINSOX. 

THE  HEART'S  SECRET:  or.  The  Fortunes  op  a  Soldier.  A  story  of 
love  and  the  low  latitudes.  A  charmiDg  tale  from  one  of  our  old  and  favor- 
ite authors     By LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

ORLANDO  CHESTER  :  or,  The  Young  Hunter  of  Virginia.  A  beautiful 
dome-  c,  jet  most  tbrilling,  tale  of  Virginia  in  the  colonial  times  of  her 
history,     ily SYLY ANUS  COBB,  Jk. 

THE  GIPSEY  DAUGHTER  :  or,  The  Fortunes  op  a  Spanish  Cavaltkr. 
A  vividly  interestiug  story  of  the  roving  tribes  of  Gitanos  in  Spain,  full  of 

incident     By... LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

Enclose  the  money  and  receive  either  or  all  by  return  of  mail. 
O*  For  sale  at  all  of  the  periodical  depots. 


CLARICE     HOWARD. 
[comruroED  roost  page  110.] 

"  But  MO,  Clarice,  two  pain*  of  more  uefol  once  would  be 
better  than  all  thews  thin,  trashy  affiurs.  You  must  let  me  guide 
vou  a  Utile,  di  ur." 

•*0,  nothing  useful!"  I  pleaded.  "In  everything  but  this  I 
.■.ill  be  guided  by  you,  bnt  I  mull  keep  these.  I  bare  nererwotn 
anything  bnt  thick,  useful  booti  all  my  life,  and — and — " 

"And  now  yon  are  determined  to  make  up  for  it,  you  poor 
child.     Well,  you   Bhall  wear  jut  n*  many  thin  a  hoes  a*  yon 
'    And  the  good  lady  laughed  the  heartiest  laugh  I  had 
ever  beard  from  her  lips. 

She  (elected  several  dresses  for  me  with  good  tazte  and  judg- 
ment,  and  ordered  a  beautiful  bonnet  and  mantle. 

"Yon  must  gel  that  pretty  black  and  larefidet  morning  dross 
made  np  as  soon  as  possible/'  sh<  4c  home.    "  I  am 

expecting  my  nephew  to  make  me  a  long  visit,  and  we  must  all 
look  our  host,  or  be  will  criticise  as  I  am  afraid." 

"  If*  it  long  since  you  have  seen  him  V*  I  asked. 

"  tea,  nearly  three  years;  and  it  i*  the  first  time  we  have  been 
separated  since  his  mother  pot  him  into  my  arms,  the  night  she 
died." 

"  And  you  have  taken  care  of  him  ever  since  1" 

"  Yes,  his  uncle  and  I  together.  I  was  quite  young  when  my 
sister  died,  and  when  I  married  he  still  lived  with  me,  and  knows 
no  other  parent.  He  is  a  dear,  good  boy,  and  bis  uncle  and  I  feel 
well  npaid  for  all  we  have  done  for  him." 

I  began  to  feci  quite  interested  in  this  nephew,  of  whom  i£rs. 
Scars  could  not  speak  without  betraying  strong  emotion;  hut  then 
a  little  reflection  showed  me  the  folly  of  supposing  he  would  con- 
descend to  notice  me,  a  poor  dependent  girl,  while  he  was  a  wealthy 
young  gentleman,  moving  in  the  test  society  of  New  York,  and 
the  acknowledged  heir  of  the  kind  friends  to  whom  I  was  indebted 
for  a  home.  So  fully  did  I  realize  this  at  tost  that  I  actually  dread- 
ed his  coming.  But  come  he  did,  and  so  suddenly  that  the  first 
intimation  we  had  of  his  arrival  was  his  entrance  into  the  room 
where  wc  were  all  at  tea,  and  his  exclamation  of,  "  0,  mother,  my 
dear,  good  mother!"  as  he  fondly  embraced  and  kissed  his  aunt. 
At  the  first  glance  I  knew  I  had  met  him  before,  hut  where  I  could 
not  tell,  and  ere  I  had  time  to  think,  he  was  Iwrforc  me  and  the 
recognition  was  mutual.  He  was  the  stranger  whose  hand  had 
clasped  mine  that  day  in  the  parlor  at  my  aunt's — lie  was  the  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Bell  Howard's  disappointed  hopes. 

And  now  I  must  hasten  to  the  conclusion  of  my  story.  It  will 
not  do  to  spend  too  much  time  in  describing  how  happy  wc  all 
were  after  Clement  came,  how  kind  and  attentive  he  was  to  his 
aunt  and  to  me,  how  old  Dr.  TVardwell  used  to  contrive  a  dozen 
times  a  day  to  leave  his  nephew  and  me  alone  together,  and  how  I, 
dreading  the  power  of  those  long- remembered  blue  eyes,  used  to 
frustrate  all  the  good  old  gentleman's  plans  by  running  away  as 
soon  as  his  back  was  turned.  Nor  will  I  weary  the  reader  by  re- 
peating all  the  eloquent  words  Clement  wasted  in  trying  to  per- 
suade me  that  my  objections  to  becoming  his  wife  were  all  ground- 
less, that  it  was  right  and  proper  and  of  long-established  custom 
for  a  portionless  maiden  to  marry  the  rich  heir,  how  would  the 
good  things  of  this  world  be  properly  divided  else  f  to  all  which  I 
made  answer  that  they  were  not  properly  divided,  and  then  as 
usual  ran  away  to  help  Mrs.  Sears  select  the  patterns  for  a  beauti- 
ful dressing-gown  she  was  embroidering  for  her  nephew. 
"  The  doctor  wants  to  see  you  in  the  library,  Miss  Clarice." 

"  Very  well,  Kate,  tell  him  I  will  he  down  in  five  minutes." 

My  heart  beat  fast.  I  felt  that  the  interview  had  something  to 
do  with  Clement,  who  had  gone  to  the  town  that  morning.  I  found 
the  doctor  very  busy  reading  some  old  letters.  He  looked  Ead, 
sadder  than  I  had  ever  seen  him  since  I  had  been  there.  As  I  ex- 
pected, he  began  to  talk  of  his  nephew,  and  his  hopes  and  fears, 
and  used  all  Ids  influence  to  induce  me  to  think  favorably  of  him. 
"  I  do  like  him,  doctor,  I  like  him  yery  much ;  but  I  am  so 
young,  and  so  happy  here  in  my  new  home,  the  first  good  home  I 
ever  have  had,  I  don't  want  to  leave  it,  unless  you  are  tired  of  me." 
"My  child,  we  should  never  get  tired  of  you,  it  is  not  that ;  but 
Clement  is  truly  attached  to  you ;  and  then  he  can  give  you  a 
better  home  than  this,  and — " 

"  0,  Clement  must  wait — he  is  too  impatient  I" 

"  My  dear  Clarice,  I  would  not  take  such  an  interest  in  tliis 
matter  did  I  not  fear  that  my  nephew's  fate  might  be  similar  to  my 
own.  When  your  mother  was  a  girl,  Clarice,  I  loved  her  as  I  never 
loved  any  living  being  before  or  since.  I  idolized  her,  and  she 
knew  it,  she  could  not  help  knowing  it ;  and  yet  because  I  was 
poor  I  feared  to  ask  her  to  be  my  wife,  and  while  I  was  gone  away 
seekiug  for  wealth,  she  married  your  father,  who  was  poorer  than 
I  was,  though  far  my  superior  in  many  estimable  qualities.  I 
would  uot  have  my  nephew  pass  tlirough  as  much  suffering  as  I, 
nor  his  future  life  be  clouded  as  mine  was.  Y' our  excuses  about  pov- 
erty will  avail  you  nothing,  for  I  must  tell  you  that  you  and  not 
Clement  are  my  heir;  so  that  you  will  be  only  doing  an  act  of 
justice  to  give  hini  back  what  was  once  intended  for  him."  And 
the  good  old  doctor  laughed  at  my  look  of  blauk  astonishment. 

The  result  of  this  conversation  was,  that  as  Clement  Mitchell 
intended  going  away-  immediately,  and  his  society-  had  become  so 
necessary  to  the  happiness  of — his  aunt  and  nncle,  I  thought  it  best 
to  tell  him  he  had  better  remain  where  he  was — advice  he  was  not 
in  the  least  unwilling  to  take.  I  am  now  living  in  my  fourth  home, 
and  it  is  all  heart  could  desire.  If  my  girlhood  was  unhappy, 
these  days  of  contentment  surely  make  up  fourfold  for  all  suffered 
sorrows.  I  am  living  in  the  midst  of  abundance,  where  every 
wish  is  gratified  ere  hardly  formed,  where,  better  than  all,  I  have 
one  by  my  side  ever  ready  from  out  of  our  abundance  to  give  to 
those  who  need,  to  feed  the  hungry,  to  clothe  the  naked. 
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stagnant  water,  is  very  unhealthy.  European  society  in  Calcutta 
exhibits  much  pomp  and  gaiety,  with  an  over-abundance  of  for- 
mality and  stiffness.  Equipages  are  abundant,  and  the  public 
evening  drive  is  esteemed  an  indispensable  luxury.  The  rich  na- 
tive families,  who  now  vie  with  the  English  in  the  splendor  of 
their  houses  and  equipages,  are  of  very  recent  origin,  and  owe 
their  wealth  and  consequence  to  the  commercial  facilities  which 
the  city  affords.  In  1693  the  seat  of  the  East  India  Company's 
factory  was  removed  from  Hooghiy  to  Calcutta,  previous  to  which 
Calcutta  was  an  inconsiderable  village,  surrounded  by  jungle.  In 
1756  an  attack  was  made  on  the  English  factory  by  the  natives, 
and  146  Englishmen  were  shut  up  in  the  "Black  Hole,"  of  whom 
118  died  before  morning.  In  1757  the  fort  was  retaken,  and  has 
since  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  English.  Many  of  the  na- 
tive princes  of  India  have  received  a  good  education  at  Calcutta. 


THE   CITY    GATE,    CALCUTTA—  ENGLISH    GUARDS   AND   NATIVE   PRISONERS. 


SCENES  IN  CALCUTTA. 

In  the  two  pictures  on  this  page  are  continued  our  illustrations 
of  Eastern  affairs,  according  to  our  promise.  The  scenes  are  laid 
in  Calcutta,  and  relate  to  a  very  recent  occurrence.  The  first 
view  is  of  the  Calcutta  gate  and  interior  of  the  main  guard, 
showing  a  group  of  native  prisoners  under  the  escort  of  three  sol- 
diers of  the  23d  regiment  in  their  undress  uniform.  The  birds 
perched  above  the  gate  are  the  famous  adjutant  birds,  who  per- 
form the  same  office  in  the  East  as  the  turkey  buzzards  of  our 
Southern  cities — that  is,  they  devour  the  offal  and  serve  as  volun- 
teer scavengers.  The  second  picture  is  connected  with  the  above 
incident,  and  represents  a  British  court  martial,  attendant  by  a 
detail  from  the  76th  regiment,  engaged  in  trying  a  native  prisoner 
charged  with  inciting  his  countrymen  to  mutiny.  The  prisoner 
was  tried  for  attempting  to  seduce  the  Sepoys  of  the  70th  native 
infantry  in  Calcutta  from  their  allegiance,  by  holding  out  to  them 
promises  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  aid  from  18,000  of  the  native 
population ;  and  that  a  similar  scene  might  be  enacted  by  them  as 
that  performed  by  their  countrymen  at  Cawnpore.  He  was,  how- 
ever, reported  by  one  of  the  Sepoys  and  brought  to  justice.  He 
called  himself  a  moulvic,  or  hafiz,  of  the  regiment,  and  made  that 
his  excuse  for  being  among  the  Mussulmans  ;  but  it  appeaerd  he 
had  only  recently  arrived  from  Delhi.  The  prisoner  was  sen- 
tenced to  death,  which  was  afterwards  commuted  to  transporta- 
tion for  life.  A  few  nights  after  his  trial,  and  when  he,  doubtless, 
was  persuaded  that  nothing  but  death  could  be  his  fate,  he  at- 
tempted to  escape  from  the  escort  when  marched  to  the  rear.  The 
night  was  dark,  and,  having  succeeded  in  slipping  off  his  hand- 
cuffs unobserved,  he  made  a  bolt  past  the  escort,  but  had  not  gone 
many  steps  when  he  ran  his  head  against  a  wall  and  was  easily 
recaptured,  after  which  he  was  more  heavily  ironed.  Many  of  the 
prisoners  taken  are  priests  among  their  people  ;  if  Mahometans, 
they  are  moulvics  or  hafiz,  and  if  Hindoos,  they  are  Brahmins. 
The  latter  are  distinguished  by  a  slight  thread  which  they  wear 
round  the  neck,  and  sometimes  hang  over  an  ear,  as  shown  in  the 
sketcli  of  prisoners  under  escort.  Calcutta,  where  these  scenes 
transpired,  is,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  the  principal  city  of  the 
province  of  Bengal,  the  capital  of  the  British  dominions  of  India, 
and,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Canton,  the  greatest  empo- 
rium to  the  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  about  100 
miles  distant  from  the  sea,  being  situated  on  the  eastern  part  of 
the  western  branch  of  the  Ganges,  denominated  by  Europeans 
the  Hooghiy  River,  which  is  the  only  arm  of  the  Ganges  navi- 
gable to  any  considerable  distance  by  large  ship*.  At  high  water, 
the  river  opposite  to  the  town  is  about  a  mile  in  breadth,  but  dur- 
ing the  ebb  the  side  opposite  to  Calcutta  exposes  a  long  range  of 
dry  sand  banks.  Owing  to  the  length  and  intricacy  of  the  novi- 
gation  from  the  sea,  it  cannot  be  undertaken  without  a  pilot.  In 
1717  Calcutta  was  a  petty  native  village  of  paltry  huts  with  a  few 
hundred  inhabitants.  Little  more  than  a  century  later,  or  in  1822, 
the  following  were  the  returns  of  the  population,  viz.,  Christians, 
13,138;  Mahommedans,  48,162;  Hindoos,  118,203;  Chinese, 
414,  making  in  all,  179,917.  A  great  part,  however,  of  what  may 
fiirly  be  considered  the  population  of  Calcntta,  consisting  of  la- 
borers, mechanics,  and  persons  engaged  in  trade,  reside  at  night 
in  the  suburbs,  or  neighboring  villages,  coming  into  town  early  in 
the  morning  to  their  respective  employments.  They  hnvo  been 
estimated  by  the  magistrates,  on  tolerably  good  data,  at  100,000; 
and  allowing  for  the  increase  of  inhabitants  which  is  admitted  to 
have  taken  place  within  the  last  dozen  years,  the  population  may 
be  set  down  at  350,000.  The  town,  excluding  suburbs,  extends 
to  about  four  and  a  half  miles  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  with 
an  average  breadth  inland  of  a  mile  and  a  half.  The  city  is  en- 
closed on  the  land  side  by  a  mound  and  a  canal,  termed  the  Mah- 
ratta  ditch,  and  is  divided  into  the  native  quarter,  or  "Black 
Town,"  on  the  north,  and  the  European  quarter,  or  "  Chowringce," 
on  the  south.  It  presents  externally  a  fine  appearance,  with  its 
numerous  spires,  temples,  villa;:,  and  about  thirty  ghauts  or  flights 
of  steps,  ascending  from  the  native's  edge  to  a  long  and  hand- 
some quay.  In  Chowringee  are  many  good  houses,  belonging  vo 
Europeans  and  wealthy  native  merchants  ;  and  here  also  are  the 
esplanade  (a  sort  of  Indian  Hyde  P.-.rk),  and  the  largo  citadel, 
Fort  William,  constructed  at  an  expense  of  ten  million  dollars, 
and,  in  ordinary  times,  garrisonod  by  a  European  regiment,  two 
native  regiments,  and  a  detachment  of  artillery.     The  government 


house,  which  cost  200,000  dollars,  is  a  showy  palace.  The  town 
hall,  custom  house,  mint,  St.  Johns  Cathedral,  and  another  Eng- 
lish church,  the  Scotch,  Portuguese,  Greek  and  Armenian  churches, 
La  Martiniere,  Metcalf  Hall,  the  bishop's  college,  courts  of  jus- 
tice, barracks,  jail,  hospitals,  and  some  small  but  handsome 
mosques,  are  the  chief  edifices  in  this  quarter.  The  native  town 
is  a  filthy  place,  with  narrow  streets,  an  abundance  of  pagodas, 
and  numerous  pools.  In  its  principal  square  is  a  large  tank  sixty 
feet  deep.  Calcutta  is  the  seat  of  the  superior,  civil  and  criminal 
courts  for  the  Bengal  presidency ;  of  Hindoo,  Mahommedan,  San- 
scrit and  Anglo-Indian  colleges  ;  military  and  orphan  asylums, 
the  Asiatic  society  of  Bengal,  a  lyceum,  public  library,  medical, 
agricultural,  bible,  infirmary,  and  other  associations,  and  many 
private  seminaries.  The  Hooghiy  is  usually  crowded  with  ship- 
ping. The  principal  exports  consist  of  indigo,  rice,  opium,  sugar, 
raw  and  manufactured  silks  and  cottons,  nitre,  hides,  gunny  bags, 
rum,  borax,  castor  oil,  lac,  seeds,  etc. ;  and  the  imports  British 
cotton  cloths  and  twists,  copper  and  other  metals,  woolen,  hard- 
ware and  cutlery,  wines  and  spirits,  coffee,  spices,  coal,  coral, 
glass,  plate  and  jewelry.  Calcutta  is  the  seat  of  the  chief  bishop 
of  the  Church  of  England  in  India,  and  of  a  vicar — apostolic  of 
the  Romish  church,  of  the  supreme  courts  of  justice,  and  one  of 
the  courts  of  justice  and  appeal  for  the  presidency  of  Bengal,  and 
the  head-quarters  of  the  government  and  governor-general.  The 
lower  part  of  the  town  being  hollow,  damp  and  dirty,  with  much 


THE  GRIEF  OF  A  KING. 

William  had  but  too  good  reason  to  be  uneasy.  His  wife,  Mary, 
had  during  two  or  three  days  been  poorly;  and  on  the  preceding 
evening  grave  symptoms  had  appeared.  Sir  Thomas  Millington, 
who  was  physician  in  ordinary  to  the  king,  thought  that  she  had 
the  measles.  But  Radcliffe,  who,  with  rough  manners  and  a  little 
book  learning,  had  raised  himself  to  the  first  practice  in  London, 
chiefly  by  his  rare  skill  in  diagnostics,  uttered  the  more  alarming 
words,  small-pox.  That  disease,  over  which  science  has  since 
achieved  a  succession  of  glorious  and  beneficent  victories,  was 
then  the  most  terrible  of  all  the  ministers  of  death.  The  havoc 
of  the  plague  had  been  far  more  rapid ;  rjut  the  plague  had  visited 
our  shores  only  once  or  twice  within  living  memory;  and  the 
small-pox  was  always  present,  filling  the  churchyards  with  corpses, 
tormenting  with  constant  fears  all  whom  it  had  not  yet  stricken, 
leaving  on  those  whose  lives  it  spared  the  hideous  traces  of  its 
power,  turning  the  babe  into  a  changeling  at  which  the  mother 
shuddered,  and  making  eyes  and  cheeks  of.  the  betrothed  maiden 
objects  of  horror  to  the  lover. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1694,  this  pestilence  was  more 
than  usually  severe.  At  length  the  infection  spread  to  the  palace, 
and  reached  the  young  and  blooming  queen.  She  received  the 
intimation  of  her  danger  with  true  greatness  of  soul.  She  gave 
orders  that  every  lady  of  her  bed-chamber,  every  maid  of  honor, 
nay,  every  menial  servant,  who  had  not  had  the  small-pox,  should 
instantly  leave  Kensington  House."  She  locked  herself'  up  during 
a  short  time  in  her  closet,  burned  some  papers,  arranged  others, 
and  then  calmly  awaited  her  fate.  During  two  or  three  days 
there  were  many  alternations  of  hope  and  fear.  The  physicians 
contradicted  each  other  and  themselves  in  a  way  which  sufficient- 
ly indicates  the  state  of  medical  science  in  that  age.  The  dis- 
ease was  measles:  it  was  scarlet  fever:  it  was  spotted  fever:  it 
was  erysipelas.  At  one  moment  some  symptoms,  which  in  truth 
showed  that  the  case  was  almost  hopeless,  were  hailed  as  indica- 
tions of  returning  health.  At  length  all  doubt  was  over.  Rad- 
cliffe's  opinion  proved  to  be  right.  It  was  plain  that  the  queen 
was  sinking  under  small-pox  of  the  most  malignant  type. 

At  this  time,  William  remained  night  and  day  near  her  bed- 
side The  little  couch  on  which  he  slept  when  he  was  in  camp 
was  spread  for  him  in  the  ante-chamber;  but  he  scarcely  lay  down 
on  it.  The  sight  of  his  misery,  the  Dutch  envoy  wrote,  was 
enough  to  melt  the  hardest  heart.  Nothing  seemed  to  be  left  of 
the  man  whose  serene  fortitude  had  been  the  wonder  of  old  sol- 
diers on  the  disastrous  day  of  Landen,  and  of  old  sailors  on  that 
fearful  night  among  the  sheets  of  ice  and  banks  of  sand  on  the 
banks  of  Goree.  The  very  domestics  saw  the  tears  running 
unchecked  down  that  face  of  which  the  stern  composure  had 
seldom  been  disturbed  by  any  triumph  or  by  any  defeat.  Seve- 
ral of  the  prelates  were  in  attendance.  He  drew  Burnet  aside, 
and  gave  way  to  an  agony  of  grief.  "  There  is  no  hope !"  he 
cried.  "  I  was  the  happiest  man  on  earth ;  but  now  I  am  the 
most  miserable.  She  had  no  fault — none.  You  knew  her  well, 
but  you  could  not  know — nobody  but  myself  could  know — her 
goodness."  Tennison  undertook  to  tell  her  that  she  was  dying. 
He  was  afraid  that  such  a  communication,  abruptly  made,  might 
agitate  her  violently,  and  began  with  much  management.  But 
she  soon  caught  his  meaning,  and  with  that  gentle  womanly 
courage  which  so  often  puts  our  bravery  to  shame,  submitted 
herself  to  the  will  of  God. — Haeaulay. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

KnaincBit — Thfl  old  Rgypllan  monarch!  attempted  to  construct  a  canal  be- 
tween the  lied  Sea  and  tho  Nile— The  Imperial  CunaL  bet  ■■■■<•  n  I'ekin  sod 
Canton  In  lfifiO  mile*  long.  Tho  Dutch  system  of  cnnaln  was  commenced  an 
t*rly  as  tlir  12th  century. 

BoOHKKlKPXit,  Mcdford,  Mnv*. — The  um  of  altim  1*  prohibited  to  the  London 
bakers;  but  thoy  freurrally  use  it,  employing  B*  much  alum  m  common  salt 
to  the  dough,  cspeclnllj  nurb  as  '<••■  Hour  of  na  Inferior  quality. 

Pi  in  lii'  iimrh  in  iimiI  In  tbo  composition  of  pewter,  in  the  fabrication  of 
printers'  types,  and  in  various  other  metallic  mixtures.  Eight  part*  of  bhV 
m ut h,  livn  of  lead,  and  three  of  tin,  constitute  a  fuslldc  metal,  whlrh  m.  li- 
nt tho  heat  of  boiling  water.  Spoons  made  of  thla  metAl  disappear  on 
stirring  a  cup  of  Braiding  hot  lea. 

M  0.,  East  Boston. — Walking  is  about  as  good  an  exercise  as  you  ran  take; 
but  you  should  not  commence  with  a  long  tramp.  Begin  with  two  or  three 
in  I  lc«  a  day,  and  gradually  increase  the  distance. 

C.  C. — The  Hank  of  Kngland  has  frequently  been  affected  by  panics  among  Its 
noteholders.  In  1746,  the  alarm  occasioned  by  the  advance  of  the  High- 
landers as  far  ni  Derby,  led  to  n  run  upon  the  bonk;  and  in  order  to  gnin 
time  to  concert  measures  for  aTcrtlng  the  run,  tho  directors  adopted  the 
device  ofpaying  In  shillings  and  slxjtcnces. 

31.  D.  L.— The  Bank  of  Genoa,  or  Dank  of  St.  George,  was  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  celebrated  banks  of  circulation  and  deposit  In  Europe.  In  1600, 
when  tho  French  were  besieged  In  Genoa  by  the  Austrians,  they  took  the 
treasure  of  tho  bank  to  pay  their  troops.  The  establishment  has  ncrcr  re- 
covered from  this  blow. 

Trito.— Any  material  alteration  of  a  bill  of  exchange  after  It  bos  been  drawn, 
or  accepted,  or  erulnrsed  —  such  u  the  date,  sum,  or  time  of  payment — will 
Invalidate  it ,    but  the  mere  correction  of  a  mistake  will  have  no  such  effect. 

6.  Vf*.  K. — A  month  or  six  weeks  would,  studying  two  hours  n  day,  mako  you 

Krfectly  familiar  with  the  signs  and  marks;  but  considerable  practice  would 
requisite  to  enable  you  to  take  down  the  words  of  a  speaker  rapidly.  A 
good  plan  is  to  got  a  friend  to  read  or  spoak  to  you,  Tcry  slowly  at  first,  and. 
then  more  rapidly  us  you  progress  in  the  art.  "  Towndrow's  Stenography  " 
U  a  standard  work — and  there  arc  phonographic  systems  much  commended, 
with  which  we  are  not  acquainted. 

I'lK.orixR. — Tho  year  182tl  was  a  period  of  tho  greatest  distress  in  Englnnd, 
which  was  then  cursed  with  an  enormously  inlluted  paper  currency.  Many 
riots  occurred  among  tho  suffering  classes,  and  many  lives  wore  lost. 

G.  C. — According  to  tho  tables,  the  population  in  Paris,  in  1840,  was  one  mil- 
lion, who  consumed,  in  that  year,  71,718  oxen,  20,684  cows.  73,113  calves, 
and  437,360  sheep. 

31.  Lm  South  Street. — Charles  X.,  of  France,  died  in  exile  in  the  palace  of 
Uolyrood,  Scotland. 

I.  D. — Tho  population  of  Constantinople  and  its  suburbs  is  about  a  million. 
The  excess  of  women  above  men  is  not  ns  great  as  it  is  in  London,  Paris,  or 
any  other  capital  of  Europe-     Polygamy  cuti  only  he  practiced  by  the  rich. 

Mns.  It.  F.,  Melrose. — Miss  Letitia  Landon  the  poetess,  who  married  Mr. 
George  McLean,  died  at  Cape  Coast  Castle,  Africa,  May  28, 1847.  Mr.  Mc- 
Lean survived  her  but  a  few  years. 

"Ada  Clare.'' — Lord  Brougham  U  now  seventy-eight  years  of  age,  but  his 
intellect  retains  its  full  vigor,  and  his  vital  energy  is  as  great,  as  it  was 
thirty  years  ago 

L.  S.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — We  do  not  think,  you  will  bo  disappointed  in  Venice. 
Even  Charles  Dickens,  who  has  little  relish  for  foreign  travel,  wrote  of  it : — 
■'  A  thousand  and  ono  realizations  of  the  thousand  and  ono  sights  could 
scarcely  captivate  and  cuchai.it  me  mora  than  Venice.'1 


A  Loss  to  the  Merchant  Service. — Capt.  Gaius  Sampson, 
of  the  ship  Daniel  Webster,  of  Boston,  died  nt  sea  on  her  way 
from  Calcutta  to  New  York.  The  deceased  was  well  known  and 
highly  esteemed.  He  has  commanded  the  ships  Parliament  and 
John  Elliot  Thayer,  and  occupied  high  rank  in  his  profession. 


A  French  Brute. — A  mechanic  in  Lyons  made  a  bet,  lately, 
that  ho  would  drink  without  becoming  drunk,  fifty  bottles  of  wine 
in  twenty  hours,  provided  that  he  should  be  allowed  three  hours 
for  sleep,  and  won  his  wager.  The  world  would  havo  been  no 
loser  had  he  perished  in  the  attempt. 


SPLINTERS. 


Mozier,  tho  sculptor,  has  just  completed  the  model  of  a 

fine  statue  representing  Cooper's  "  Wept-of-the-wish-ton-wish." 

....  Charles  Mackay,  after  a  brief  tour  to  the  West,  will  return 
to  the  editorial  chair  of  tho  London  Illustrated  News. 

....  The  Homo  Journal  says,  that  among  the  New  York  police 
are  6ome  of  the  handsomest  men  in  Gotham  city. 

....  There  are  twenty-one  steam  ferry-boats  running  from  the 
city  of  New  York  to  places  in  its  neighborhood. 

....  "Wm.  C.  Bryant,  the  poet,  has  lately  been  the  recipient  of 
the  most  marked  attention  from  the  best  people  in  Spain. 

Jenny  Lind,  during  her  professional  life,  has  given  away 

in  charity  more  than  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

....  A  black  snake,  nearly  four  feet  long,  was  killed  in  the 
woods  at  East  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  last  month. 

....  Geueral  Scott  has  completed  the  arrangements  for  a  spring 
and  summer  campaign  against  the  Mormons  of  Utah. 

....  Time  does  not  work  half  so  much  ruin  on  tho  monuments 
and  works  of  art  as  man,  the  conqueror,  does. 

....  One  hundred  and  fifty-four  newspapers,  and  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  magazines,  are  published  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

....  Labor  and  capital  judiciously  applied  in  agriculture  are  as 
sore  investments  as  those  embarked  in  commerce. 

....  There  aro  sixty  banks  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  four- 
teen hundred  of  these  institutions  in  the  United  States. 

....  A  good  suggestion  is  made  by  somebody  to  cultivate  dwarf 
grape-vines  as  parlor  and  window-plants  for  profit  and  pleasure. 

....  Tho  Kentucky  legislature  have  been  busy  with  a  bill  to 
prevent  runaway  matches  in  that  State. 

....  Conscience  is  a  sleeping  giant;  his  starts  are  frightful  and 
terrible  the  moment  he  awakes. 

Fitz-Greene  Halleck  was  lately  in  New  York,  looking  as 

bright  as  when  he  penned  the  sparkling  stanzas  of  "  Fanny." 

....  The  vulgar  mind  fancies  that  judgment  is  chiefly  implied 
in  the  capacity  to  censure  and  find  fault. 

....  A  writer  in  the  Christian  Enquirer  colls  Charles  Mackay 
the  "prophet  of  the  English  middle  classes." 

....  Justice  is  the  great  but  simple  principle ;  and  the  whole 
secret  of  success  is  the  science  of  governing  a  people. 

....  The  total  gold  coinage  of  the  United  States  mint,  since 
its  establishment  in  1792,  has  been  S505, SI 2,940. 

The  Plymouth  Rock  learns  that  an  effort  has  been  making 

for  a  gathering  of  the  Winslow  family  in  August  next. 

....  It  is  a  healthy  sign  of  the  times  when  Edward  Everett  is 
able  to  fill  the  Now  York  Academy  of  Music  to  repletion. 


indll.l,,  THE  ACTRESS. 

Among  the  rcroni  death*  in  Europe,  none  has  affected  the  prjnlic 
mind  so  generally  as  that  of  Rachel,  the  great  tragic  actress  of  France. 
Though  her  death  was  not  unexpected,  and  the  wont  had  been  for 
a  long  timo  anticipated,  still  the  fact  produced  the  most  painful 
impression.  Little  reliance  had  been  placed  on  the  favorable  re- 
ports of  health,  circulated  from  time  to  time,  by  sanguine  friend*. 
A  firm  will  defied  the  determined  assault*  of  an  inveterate  disease, 
but  the  time  came  when  that  will  became  feeble,  and  Death  claimed 
hifl  MliiHlriona  victim.  With  her  departure,  u  long  train  of  the 
classic  heroines  of  tho  French  stage  became  once  more  pale,  unreal 
shadows  ; — Phedre — Camillc — died  with  their  representative.  She 
evoked  them,  gave  them  color  and  shape  and  life-blood,  and  herein 
was  her  greatest  triumph — she  re-created  the  Frcnrh  rlassir  drama. 
There  is  no  ono  now  left  to  continue  her  mission.  Ristori  is  per- 
haps equally  great  os  a  tragic  actress — but  Ristori  is  an  Italian 
and  not  a  Frenchwoman.  The  French  classic  drama  must  be 
shelved  again,  until  Paris  sees  another  Rachel. 

It  was  a  memorable  fact  that  tho  lost  of  Rachel's  performances 
was  in  this  country.  She  had  reached  the  highest  point  of  reputa- 
tion in  tho  old  world,  aud  just  when  France  was  wearied  of  ap- 
plauding her,  as  tho  Greeks  ostracised  Aristidcs,  sho  came  to 
gather  a  frc»h  and  full  harvest  of  laurels  in  the  new  world.  Sho 
reaped  tho  applause  of  two  hemispheres,  and  then  went  homo  to 
die.  Wo  did  cherish  the  hope  that  she  would  live  long  enough  to 
sec  ungrateful  Paris  at  her  feet  once  more,  and  false,  fat  Jules 
Jantn  once  more  printing  glittering  mosaics  dedicated  to  her  in 
the  Debuts.  But  at  least  she  did  not  "linger,  superfluous,  on  the 
6tago."  She  did  not  live  to  endure  the  injure  xunglantc  offered  to 
Mars  who,  appearing  in  her  old  age,  received  instead  of  a  compli- 
mentary bouquet,  a  wreath  of  immortelles,  the  votive  offering  hung 
on  the  crosses  of  the  dead  at  Pcre  la  Chaise.  She  has  bequeathed 
to  Paris  a  legacy  of  regret  and  repentance — the  souvenirs  of  a 
splendid  lamp  of  histrionic  art,  extinguished  when  it  burned  the 
brightest. 

The  artistic  career  of  Rachel  is  a  romantic  one.  Tho  street 
balladina  and  histrion,  the  child  of  poverty  and  neglect,  suddenly 
became  the  interpreter  of  the  greatest  minds  that  France  ever  pro- 
duced, tho  idol  of  the  most  brilliant  society  of  Europe.  Sove- 
reigns contended  for  her  services  at  their  theatres — wealth  flowed 
in  upon  her  like  water — her  journeys  through  Europe  to  fulfil  her 
engagements  were  like  royal  progresses,  and  she  was  worshipped 
as  devotedly  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva  and  the  Thames  as  on  the 
shores  of  her  own  beautiful  Seine.  This  brilliant  and  gifted  crea- 
ture is  now  dust  and  ashes — her  "song  bath  died  into  an  echo." 
Nothing  is  left  of  her  but  a  name.  Slowly,  to  the  sound  of  wail- 
ing and  of  funeral  music,  tho  curtain  descends  on  the  last  act  of 
the  tragedy. 

THE  CITY  OF  DELHI  BEFORE  THE  SIEGE. 

"We  have  devoted  the  whole  of  the  last  page  of  our  present 
number,  to  a  representation  of  tho  city  of  Delhi  as  it  appeared 
previous  to  tho  late  siege  and  storm  by  the  English.  The  differ- 
ent localities  of  this  splendid  city  of  a  ruined  dynasty  and  fallen 
people  arc  carefully  numbered,  and  the  names  annexed  to  corre- 
sponding numbers  in  tho  key  below  the  engraving.  This  picture 
should  be  carefully  preserved  as  a  memorial  of  the  past,  for  it  no 
longer  presents  the  same  aspect;  the  tearing  work  of  the  English 
batteries  and  the  plundering  hands  of  natives  themselves  have 
since  completed  the  wreck  that  time  had  commenced,  and  havo 
only  left  enough  to  tell  us  that,  like  Troy,  "Delhi  was."  Its  em- 
battled walls  of  red  granite  have  been  shattered  by  artillery,  its 
minarets  are  "  black  with  the  miner's  blast,"  and  desolation  reigns 
in  the  halls  once  trodden  by  despot  and  slave.  On  the  wall  of  the 
palace  of  the  titular  emperor  were  inscribed,  in  days  of  old — "  It 
there's  a  heaven  upon  earth,  it  is  this."  If  this  inscription  still 
remains,  what  a  satire  upon  the  vanity  of  earthly  things  it  is  I 
The  Shalimar  gardens,  of  which  the  bard  of  Lallah  Rookh  sang 
so  sweetly,  are  desolate,  and  one  might  write  upon  the  crumbling 
city-gate,  "Nevermore  !"  If  the  Mogul  emperor  dreamed  for  a 
moment  of  restoration  to  his  pristine  power  and  greatness,  ho  has 
been  rudely  roused  from  his  dream — even  his  shadow  of  a  throne 
has  crumbled  beneath  him,  and  he  beholds  the  victors  of  his  race 
planting  their  triumphant  banners  in  his  ruined  stronghold. 


Ladies  Skating. — The  few  cold  days  of  the  winter  havo  been 
diligently  improved  by  the  lovers  of  skating,  Jamaica  Pond  being 
as  usual  the  centre  of  attraction  in  this  vicinity.  Many  of  the  la- 
dies have  distinguished  themselves  by  their  daring  and  swallow- 
like  speed  on  the  flashing  steel.  We  are  pleased  to  note  any  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  our  ladies  to  establish  a  system  of  out-door 
exercise — skating,  boating,  coasting,  riding,  we  care  not  what  it  is, 
provided  they  will  only  take  exercise  and  air. 


Good  Times. — Business  is  reviving  everywhere — money  is 
plenty,  confidence  coming  back,  buildings  going  up,  mill-wheels 
turning,  ships  loading,  faces  brightening,  and  everybody  acknow- 
ledging that  ours  is  a  "great  conntry,"  and  that  it  is  "safe." 


A  Revolutionist. — Charles  Lagrand,  who  died  lately  in  exile 
at  the  Hague,  was  an  inveterate  revolutionist.  In  1830,  he  was 
the  first  man  in  Paris  to  fire  on  the  royal  troops.  What  an  echo 
there  was  to  that  solitary  pistol-shot ! 


Lord  Matoxl  of  London. — This  civic  functionary  receives 
840,000  a  year,  to  enable  him  to  keep  up  the  old-fashioned  hospi- 
talities of  the  city. 


Five  Cents  per  Copt. — The  price  of  this  paper  is  now  but 
five  cents  per  tingle  copy  everywhere. 


PABTICVLAB     NOTICE! 

In  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  with  the  purpose 
of  placing  our  popular  and  long-established  illustrated  journal, 
Ballot's  Pictobial,  within  the  reach  of  thousands  upon  thou* 
sands  of  those  who  have  felt  unable  to  afford  it  heretofore,  wo 
have  resolved  to  reduce  the  retail  price  from  this  date,  and  with 
the  present  number,  to 

FIVE    CENTS    PER    COPY. 

In  order  to  insure  the  paper  to  the  purchasers  in  all  pans  of  the 
country  at  five  cents  per  copy,  the  wholesale  price  to  the  trade  ii 
reduced  in  a  proportionate  ratio.  This  redaction  will  result  ad- 
vantageously to  dealer  and  publisher  by  a  largely  increased  sale, 
and  redoubled  popularity  for  Ballot; >  Pictobial,  as  the  paper 
will,  in  all  respects,  be  kept  up  to  its  present  standard  of  excellence. 

Witbont  the  increased  facilities  for  printing  and  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  country,  and  consequent  largely  increased  number 
of  readers  and  purchasers,  it  would  be  impossible  to  afford  such  a 
paper  as  Ballot  >  Pictobial  at  this  price;  but  with  our  une- 
qualled and  growing  edition,  the  smallest  fractional  profit  per 
number  produces  a  handsome  aggregate  to  the  publisher. 

NEW    CLUB     TERMS. 

One  copy,  ono  year 92  50 

One  copy,  two  years 4  00 

Five  copies,  one  year 9  00 

Twelve  copies,  one  year  (and  one  to  the  getter  up  of  the  club)  20  00 

H7""  One  copy  of  Ballod'b  Pictobial,  and  one  copy  ol  The 
Flag  of  ocb  Union,  when  taken  together,  S3  50  per  annum. 

***  Those  persons  who  have  sent  us  full  clubs  at  the  old  rate 
from  the  first  of  January,  may  forward  us  two  additional  names 
without  charge. 

Address  M.  M.  BALLOU, 

No.  22  Winter  St.,  Boston,  Maw. 


THE  AGES  OF  JLUf. 

To  typify  and  allegorize  the  different  stages  of  life  has  been  a 
favorite  task  of  painters  and  authors — Shakspeare  s  "  Seven 
Ages,"  and  Cole's  "  Voyage  of  Life,"  are  illustrations  in  point. 
The  artist  who  has  supplied  the  large  pictures  which  occupy  pages 
120  and  121  of  the  present  number,  has  happily  followed  the  same 
track.     In  the  first  design  we  have  the  morn  of  life,  Childhood, 

"  When  life  la  but  an  April  day 
Of  sunshine  and  of  showers,'' 

under  the  aspect  of  a  rollicking  game  of  Blindman's  Buff.     The 

age  of  action  and  of  brilliant  day-dream3,  Youth,  is  next  depicted 

— the  scene  being  a  brilliantly-lighted  ball-room,  with  young  and 

handsome  couples  whirling  in  the  giddy  waltz.     The  third  scene 

represents  ono  of  the  most  fatal  lures  of  manhood — the  festive 

board,  where  men  look  upon  the  wine  when  it  is  red,  forgetful  ot 

the  serpent  that  lurks  within  the  flowing  bowl. 

"  They  drink  to-night  -with  hearts  as  light 
To  loves  as  gay  and  fleeting 
As  the  bubbles  th.it  swim  on  the  beaker's  brim. 
And  break  on  the  lips  while  meeting. *' 

Tho  last  scene  of  the  tragi-comedy  represents  Old  Age  lapsing 

into   "  second  childishness  and  mere  oblivion."     "  A  youth  ot 

folly  "  begets  "  an  old  age  of  cards."    And  with  this  scene  the 

curtain  descends  upon  our  pictorial  drama. 


Extraordinary  Productiveness. — We  received  sometime 
since,  from  Mr.  J.  H.  Andrews,  of  Almont,  Michigan,  some  beans 
grown  by  him.  In  the  fall  of  1856  he  took  two  beans  from  a  box 
at  a  county  fair,  as  a  curiosity,  and  planted  them  last  spring  in 
good  soil.  They  reached  the  top  of  a  polo  stuck  for  them,  and 
thence  along  a  string  to  the  height  of  fifteen  feet.  Last  fall,  after 
some  had  been  shelled  and  wasted,  and  probably  some  200  had 
been  given  away,  the  remaining  pods  were  shelled  and  the  product 
put  away  in  a  box  where  the  mice  had  access  to  them.  Yet  after 
all,  the  remainder,  accurately  counted,  was  found  to  amount  to 
1047.  Any  one  who  wishes  a  specimen  of  these  black  beans  can 
obtain  it  by  enclosing  a  paid  envelope  to  Mr.  Andrews.  The 
yield  in  that  case  was  certainly  extraordinary. 

MARRIAGES. 


In  this  city,  by  Rov.  Mr.  Alger,  Mr.  Edward  A.  Freeman  to  Mire  Catherine 
A.  Bonncy:  by  Rev.  Mr.  Streetcr.  Mr.  Svlvanus  W.  Hoit  to  Miss  Annie  E. 
Hunt;  by  Re*.  Dr.  Neale,  Mr.  Solomon  H-  Crowell  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Coker; 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Barnard.  Mr.  John  Stowcll  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Farrar,  both  of  Kox- 
bury ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bloikie,  Mr.  Henry  Jones  to  Miss  Margaret  F.  Harrington ; 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Warren,  Mr.  Isaac  G-  Lombard  to  Miss  Margaret  Baker,  of  Truro. 
— At  Charleatown,  by  Iter.  Mr-  Laurie.  Mr.  Gcrshom  T.  Bnrbank.  of  fioeton, 
to  Miss  Susan  V.  Sawyer. — At  Chelsea,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Leonard.  Mr.  Nabum  Mar- 
shall to  Miss  Frances  Whitney. — At  Cambridge,  by  Rer.  Dr.  Pryor,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Francis  to  Mrs.  Dora  a".  Gay. — At  Melrose,  by  Bev.  Mr.  Dennis,  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Young  to  Miss  Charlotte  Bonwell.  both  of  Boston. — At  StODenam, 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Grosvenor,  Mr.  Albert  Augustas  Wait  to  Miss  Lucy  Jane  Shed, 
both  of  Medford. — At  Ncwburyport.  by  ReT.  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Joseph  A. 
Jnnvrin  to  Miss  Lucy  A.  Haskell. — At  Lowell,  by  Bev.  Mr.  Steele.  Mr.  Paul  S. 
Davis  to  Miss  Lucy  H.  Clark.— At  Tannton.  by  Rct.  Mr.  Blake,  Mr.  Jacob  P. 
Spooner  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Gunu>T. — At  New  Bedford,  bv  Rer.  Mr.  Chapman. 
Mr.  I.  W.  Clifton  to  Mrs.  Charlotte  Sloeum.— At  HoKokc.  by  Rct.  Mr.  Walk- 
er, Mr.  Edwin  Clark,  of  Easthampton.  to  Miss  Mary  Leach. — At  Abington,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Abbo,  Mr.  Jonathan  C.  Keith  to  Miss  Lucy  Cushicg. 


1)  E  A  T  H  S  . 


In  this  citv.  Miss  Catherine  Roche,  formerly  of  Halifax.  >".  S.,  25 ;  Mrs  Hen- 
rietta Pindefl,33;  Miss  Eliza  A.  B.  Kbuu"lt,20;  Mrs.  Lucy  S.  Flynn.21;  Lapt 
■Tames  Hirrif.  of  IIinghnm,6S;  Mrs  Louisa  Minot.  70:  Mr.  Andrew  E.  Bel- 
knap, 78;  Mr.  Walter  T.  Betton,  24:  Mrs.  Helen,  wile  of  Dr.  John  Ware,  59; 
nt  South  Boston,  Mrs.  Esther  Odell,  &4.— At  Cambridge  port,  Mrs.  Caroline 
Chamberlain,  55.— At  East  Cambridge,  Mrs.  Lydia  Binuor,  84, — At  Water- 
town,  Deacon  Josiah  Stone,  72.— At  Winchester.  Mr.-.  Ellen  L-  llollon,  10. — At 
South  Beading,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Gould,  82. — At  East  iVejinontta,  Mr*.  Lydia 
Dj  er.  30.— At  Salem,  Mrs.  Priscilta  King,  78.— At  Bcrcrly.  Mr.  Thomas  Whit- 
tredgc,  74- — At  Grotou,  Mrs.  Catherine  S.  Colbura,  7i- — At  Xcwbnxyport, 
Capt.  Samuel  Knapp,  54. — At  Newbury.  Miss  Mary  Pluinxner,  71. — At  Amea- 
bury,  Mr?.  Nancy  Goodridge.  78. — At  Lowell,  Mrs.  Eu  ice  Green,  87. — At 
South  Fruiniugbaxu.  Mr.  Zehedce  Cook,  formerly  of  Boston.  72. — At  Taunton, 
Mr^.  Naucv  II.  Eddy,  73. — At  Worcester,  Mrs.  Mary-  Baxtlett,  50. — At  Sonth- 
boro".  Mr.  Zacheus  fctobiuson,  a  Revolutionary  soldier.  L>o. — AC  VYestneld,  Mr. 
Samuel  Lindsey,  71.—  A  i  Springfield.  Mr.  Timothy  B.  Bailey,  73. — At  Stock- 
bridge,  Mr.  John  Markhain,  7S. — At  South  Yarmouth,  Mr.  Isa-ic  HaUet,  91. — 
At  Harwich,  Dr.  Grcci  leaf  J.  Pr..tt,  65. — At  Nantucket,  MUs  Rebecca  Comn, 
83. — At  Edgartown.  Mre.  Caroline,  widow  of  Capt.  Thomas  Fisher,  73. 
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CI|C  fact's  Corner. 


[Written  for  ISullou'a  Pictorial.] 
THE    GIPSEY'S    CAROL. 

BY   COROLLA   II.   CRISWELL. 

Merry  arc  wo — merry  aud  free, 

As  the  summer  cloud,  as  the  ocean's  spray; 
Cheerful  wo  roam  without  any  home: 

Our  home  in  wherever  wo  chan.ee  to  stray. 
Yet  happy  nnd  gay  and  thoughtless  arc  wo — 
Merry  and  free !  merry  and  free ! 

Birds  in  the  grove  warble  of  love. 

Sweet  arc  their  notes  tailing  soft  on  the  ear; 
Freo  though  they  be,  as  free  are  we  : 

Free  as  the  mountain  roc,  wild  as  the  deer. 
0,  happy  and  gay  and  thoughtless  arc  we — 
Merry  and  free !  merry  and  free ! 

Stay,  lady,  stay — list  to  my  lay! 

llearken,  thy  destiny  lies  in  yon  star! 
True  he  will  prove,  true  to  his  love, 

Though  in  a  foreign  land  wandering  far. 
Lady,  adieu !     0,  so  happy  are  we — 
Merry  and  free !  merry  and  free ! 


GREAT  HEARTS. 
Look  on  me !  there  is  an  order 
Of  mortals  on  the  earth,  who  do  become 
Old  iu  their  youth,  and  die  ere  middle  age, 
Without  the  violence  of  warlike  death  ; 
Some  perishing  of  pleasure,  some  of  study", 
Some  worn  with  toil,  some  of  mere  weariness, 
Some  of  disease,  and  some  of  insanity, 
And  some  of  withered,  or  of  broken  hearts; 
For  this  last  is  a  malady  which  slays 
More  than  are  numbered  in  the  lists  of  fate, 
Taking  all  shapes,  and  bearing  many  names. — Byron. 


PATIENCE. 
Patience!  why,  His  the  soul  of  peace; 
Of  all  the  virtues,  :tis  nearest  him  in  heaven; 
It  makes  men  look  like  gods.     The  best  of  men 
That  e'er  wore  earth  about  him  was  a  sufferer : 
A  soft,  meek,  patient,  humble,  tranquil  spirit, 
The  first  true  gentleman  that  ever  breathed. — Decker. 

A  MOUNTAIN  THOUGHT. 
It  is  fino 
To  stand  upon  some  lofty  mountain  thought, 
And  feel  the  spirit  stretch  into  a  view. — Bailey. 


debitor's  (feg  Cjrair. 


GOSSIP    WITH     THE     READER. 

Among  the  foreign  items  of  gossip  that  have  reached  us,  lately,  is  a  story 
of  a  certain  Moldavian  prince,  now  in  Paris,  who  is  said  to  possess  a  singular 
power.  He  possesses  a  faculty  of  enchanting  various  objects — flowers,  for  in- 
stance— in  such  a  manner,  that  the  person  who  smells  them  instantly  becomes 
subject  to  his  will.  The  ladies  are  afraid  to  receive  bouquets  from  him.  The 
other  night  he  threw  one  to  Rosati,  the  queen  of  the  ballet,  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  she  could  not  keep  her  eyes  from  him  while  she  was  on  the  stage, 
and  came  near  getting  a  bad  fall  from  her  prc-occupation      It  is  said  the 

emperor  will  banish  him M.  Thiers,  the  historian  and  statesman,  has 

been  quite  sick,  lately.    He  will  soon  have  completed  his  great  work,  the 

"  History  of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire." The  advice  given  by  a  girl 

to  Thales,  the  Milesian  philosopher,  was  strong  and  practical.  Seeing  him 
gazing  at  the  heavens,  and  perhaps  piqued  by  his  not  casting  an  eye  on  her 
attractions,  she  put  a  stool  in  his  path,  over  which  he  stumbled  and  broke 
his  shins.  The  excuBe  she  made  was,  that  she  meant  to  teach  him.  before  he 
indulged  himself  in  star-gazing,  to  "  look  at  home."  A  hint  that  many  ab- 
stractionists might  profit  by Cardinal  do  Retz  once  desired  Menage  to 

furnish  him  with  a  few  lectures  on  poetry,  "  for,"  said  he,  "such  quantities 
of  verses  are  brought  to  me  every  day,  that  I  ought  to  seem  at  least  to  be 
somewhat  of  a  judge  " — "It  would,"  replied  Menage,  "be  difficult  to  give 
your  eminence  any  rudiments  of  criticism  without  taking  up  too  much  of 
your  time.  But  I  would  advise  you,  in  general,  to  look  over  the  first  page  or 
two,  and  to  exclaim,  sad  stuff! — wretched  poetaster .' — miserable  verses,'  Ninety- 
nine  times  in  a  hundred  you  will  be  sure  you  are  right." A  New  York 

paper  says,  that  a  lad  in  that  city,  on  delivering  his  milk,  was  asked  why  it 
was  so  warm,     "I  don't  know,"  replied  he,  with  much  simplicity,  "  unless 

they  put  in  warm  water,  instead  of  cold.v The  correspondent  of  the 

London  Globe  says  Grisi  has  turned  a  new  leaf  in  her  libretto.  She  is  an- 
nounced as  a  "  medium  "  of  no  common  performance ;  Hume  {not  the  skeptic, 

but  the  charlatan)  proclaiming  her  excellence  in  her  new  role An  editor 

down  South  says  he  never  dotted  an  i  but  once  in  his  life,  and  that  was  in  a 

fight  with  a  contemporary The  death  of  Abigail  H.  Whittier,  the  mother 

of  John  Greenlcaf  H'hitticr,  the  Quaker  poet,  is  announced.  This  venerable 
and  highly  esteemed  Quaker  lady  had  lived  in  Amesbury,  Massachusetts, 
with  her  daughter  and  son,  for  many  years  previous  to  her  death,  which  oc- 
curred at  the  age  of  73 The  statement  that  Mrs.  Cunningham  has  gone 

to  Paris  i3  all  gammon.  She  is  living  with  her  daughter  in  New  York  city,  in 
a  very  retired  manner,  in  an  obscure  street;  and  so  far  from  having  the 
means  to  go  to  Europe,  it  is  as  much  as  they  cau  do  to  procure  the  means  of 

purchasing  their  daily  bread In  a  recent  disaster  to  a  freight  train  on 

the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  a  tail,  slab-sided,  lank-haired  Yankee  drover 
was  along  with  six  horses  in  a  car.  which  was  precipitated  down  the  embank- 
ment. It  rolled  over  and  over  until  it  reached  the  bottom  of  the  hollow  be- 
low, and  rested  upon  its  side.  In  a  minute  or  two  the  terrible  sublimity  of 
the  scene  was  broken,  and  the  consternation  of  the  spectators  changed  to 
mirth,  upon  seeing  the  door  of  the  upset  car  thrown  open,  and  the  head  and 
body  of  the  Vermont  drover  projecting  out  of  it,  his  elongated  physiognomy 
expressing  the  most  unmitigated  astonishment.  "What  on  airth,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "arc  ye  doing  on?"  The  effect  was  irresistibly  comic,  and  the  spec- 
tators had  to  laugh  in  spite  of  the  calamity An  Englishman,  in  speak- 
ing of  our  light  pleasure-wagons,  says  the  wheels  consist  of  four  circles  of 
cheese  rinds,  filled  in  with  spiders'  webs Miss  E.  E.  Bnrbank,  of  Pal- 
myra, N.  Y.,  has  a  brother  in  Louisiana,  who  sent  her.  as  a  New  Year's  pres- 
ent, 520,000  and  a  land  warrant  for  160  acres  of  land The  Japonica 

Club,  of  New  York,  have  decided  that  it  is  improper  to  call  a  thoroughpaced 

Wall  Strecter  selfish — he  should  rather  be  called  private  spirited Mias 

Angelina  Scftou.  a  young  and  accomplished  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Sefton,  has 
been  playing  an  engagement  at  the  Pittsburg  Theatre.  She  performed  a  bur- 
letta,  in  which  was  required  an  execution  on  the  piano  of  Wallace's  fantasia, 
the  dancing  of  a  clog  hornpipe,  the  singing  of  the  drinking  song  in  ■'  Lucrczia 
Borgia,"  the  exercise  of  the  small  sword,  the  manual  exercise  with  a  musket, 
the  playing  on  a  violin,  a  Chinese  dance,  and  the  delivering,  in  French,  of  a 


scene   from   "Los   Horaces." The  Bangor  Union  relates  that  a  large  dog 

had  boon  accustomed  to  get  bits  of  money  from  his  master  to  go  to  a  meat- 
stall  to  get  his  lunch  of  fresh  meat.  One  day,  when  change  wan  short,  his 
master  gave  Growler  a  piece  of  white  paper,  on  which  was  an  order  for  meat. 
The  dog,  after  much  urgiug,  carried  it  to  the  meat-stall  and  received  his  food, 
and  so  for  several  days— when,  thinking  one  piece  of  paper  was  as  good  as 
another,  he  would  pick  up  pieces  of  white  paper  and  carry  them  to  the  stall, 
without  applying  to  his  master.  It  was  not  long  before  a  long  bill  came  from 
the  meat  dealer,  who  had  such  confidence  in  the  dog,  that  he  did  not  think  to 
look  at  the  paper,  as  the  dog  himself  was  very  fat.     No  arrest  was  made,  and 

tho  dog  occupies  as  respectable  a  position  in  society  as  ever An  English 

correspondent  writes  respecting  the  poet  laureate,  Tennyson,  "  It  is  no  secret 
that  ho  is  an  almost  hopeless  victim  to  the  use  of  opium."  Tennyson  is  living 
on  a  beautiful  little  estate  on  the  Islo  of  Wight,  though  he  has  been  at  the 
lakes  for  some  time  past.  The  author  of  the  "Princess"  has  "a  decidedly 
African  head,  anything  but  a  handsome  face,  and  very  sensual  lips." In- 
finite toil  would  enable  you  to  sweep  away  a  mist — but  by  ascending  a  little, 
you  may  often  look  over  it  altogether.  So  it  is  with  our  moral  improvement; 
we  wrestle  fiercely  with  a  vicious  habit,  which  would  have  no  bold  upon  us  if 

■we  ascend  into  a  higher  moral  atmosphere The  "congress  of  oculists^' 

at  Brussels,  is  decidedly  a  new  and  most  important  feature  in  that  depart- 
ment of  modern  medical  science,  and  the  results  of  its  discussions  will  doubt- 
less prove  of  great  value.  A  similar  convention  might  with  equal  propriety 
and  usefulness  be  held  by  the  oculists  of  our  own  country,  whoso  attain- 
ments are  by  no  means  excelled  in  Europe The  Journal  of  Commerce 

asks  if  there  is  any  magic  in  the  number  seven.  The  years  1S27,  '37,  '47  and 
'57  have  been  remarkable  for  their  financial  revulsions,  the  alternate  decades 
being  tho  most  severe,  until  superstitious  people  have  come  to  regard  the 
seven  as  an  unlucky  number,  and  '77,  it  is  supposed,  will  round  the  history 

with  a  most  convincing  illustration It  is  said  that  one  day  Bcranger  cast 

two  sous  into  the  hat  of  a  beggar.  A  gentleman  passing  by,  who  recognized 
the  poet,  immediately  went  up  to  the  man.  and  said,  "  I  will  give  you  five 
francs  for  those  two  sous." — "  Why  ?"  said  the  other.  "  Because  it  is  Beran- 
ger  who  gave  them  to  you." — "Eh.  Men!  then  I  keep  them,"  retorted  the 
beggar.  It  is  well  known  that  the  poet  was.  in  his  late  years,  very  much 
averse  to  receiving  strange  visitors.  Indeed,  even  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was 
obliged  to  make  use  of  a  stratagem  to  gain  admission.  A  great  banker,  who 
had  often  tried,  but  in  vain,  to  pass  the  threshold,  met  one  day  the  common 
bootmaker  of  himself  and  the  poet  carrying  a  pair  of  boots  to  the  latter.  On 
learning  where  he  was  going,  our  Croesus  exclaimed,  "How  fortunate  you 
are!"  and  with  the  exclamation,  an  idea  came  into  his  head.  Ho  would  act 
the  part  of  tho  bootmaker's  assistant,  and  carry  the  boots  himself.  And  so 
he  did — and  had  a  conversation  with  Beranger,  in  which  ho  committed  a 
number  of  bctises  sufficient  to  last  any  one  but  a  financier  for  an  indefinite 

period,  and  was  finally  dismissed  with  a  handsome  pourboire  of  ten  sous A 

good  tale  is  told  of  a  popular  theatrical  manager  in  New  York.  An  amateur 
spouter,  with  many  influential  friends,  had  worried  the  gentleman  in  question 
into  giving  him  permission  to  appear  in  a  good  part.  The  audience  could 
scarcely  sit  out  the  performance.  Next  morning,  the  manager  and  the  ambi- 
tious youth  encountered  each  other.  "  Good  morning,  my  friend,"  said  tho 
histrionic  candidate,  exultingly.  "What  do  you  think  of  last  night's  per- 
formance?"— "  I  think,"  responded  the  other.  "  that  you  have  a  great  talent 
for  the  stage.  It  is  a  very  useful  talent,  sir — you  ought  to  persevere." — "  I'm 
glad  you  think  so."  said  the  neophyte;  "  very  glad." — "But."  continues  his 
friend,  "you  have  certainly  mistaken  your  position." — "How  so?  Do  you 
think  that  in  comedy,  rather  than  in  tragedy,  I — " — "Not  at  all.  my  dear  sir; 
in  neither." — "How  then? — surely  not  for  farce  or  pantomime?" — "Odear, 
no !  you  have  a  great  talent  for  driving  the  people  from  the  theatre;  and  outside, 
in  Broadway,  you  will  find  stages  just  suited  to  the  kind  of  ability  you  possess. 
On  any  of  those  stages  you  will  be  worth  at  least  a  dollar  and  a  hah"  a  day ;  on 
our  stage,  sir,  you  arc  worth — nothing!  Good  morning,  sir." A  corre- 
spondent of  the  London  Morning  Herald,  speaking  of  Lord  Stratford  de  Red- 
clifiVs  pecuniary  difficulties,  says  that  his  Greek  and  Eastern  servants  have 
grown  rich  at  Lord  Stratford's  expense.  Moreover,  he  has  had  the  weakness 
to  become  security  for  the  Sultan;  and  to  this  his  present  embarrassment  is 
chiefly  to  be  ascribed.     On  leaving  the  Turkish  capital,  the  viscount  assembled 

his  creditors,  and,  by  way  of  installment,  paid  tho  half  of  all  he  owed A 

religious  journal  informs  us  that  a  shilling  Testament,  purchased  in  New  Or- 
leans previous  to  the  Mexican  war,  not  only  saved  the  life  of  the  possessor, 
but  was  the  means  of  saving  his  soul.  It  was  in  this  way.  A  young  Illinois 
girl  purchased  a  small  Testament  for  four  dozen  eggs,  at  three  cents  per  dozen. 
When  her  brother  was  about  to  start  for  Mexico  as  a  volunteer,  she  put  it 
into  his  vest  pocket.  There  it  remained,  wrapped  in  the  same  paper  and  same 
pocket,  until  the  battle  of  Bucua  Vista,  where  the  wearer  received  a  wound 
through  the  Testament,  which  broke  the  force  of  the  bullet,  which  lodged  in 
his  breast  and  sent  him  to  the  hospital.    There  he  read  his  book,  and  has 

since  become  a  missionary  preacher Of  the  rival  routes  between  Concord, 

N.  H-,  and  Chicago,  Illinois — a  distance  of  ten  hundred  and  fifty-two  miles — 
one  boasts  over  the  other  of  being  ten  minutes  the  shortest!  This  is  a  fair 
specimen  of  American  character — it  is  a  true  sign  of  the  times.  What  amount 
of  money  has  been  sunk  in  constructing  these  rival  routes!    And  what  for? 

To  go  a  thousand  miles  quicker  than  your  neighbor Turning  over  Lady 

Blcssiugton's  "  Idler  in  France."  the  other  day,  wc  noted  the  following  passage 
on  the  conversational  powers  of  the  French  : — "Like  summer  lightning.  French 
wit  flashes  frequently,  brightly  and  innocuously,  leaving  nothing  disagreeable 
to  remind  one  of  its  having  appeared.  Conversation  is,  with  the  French,  the 
aim  and  object  of  society.  All  enter  it  prepared  to  take  a  part;  and  he  best 
enacts  it.  who  displays  just  enough  knowledge  to  show  that  much  remains  be- 
hind. Such  is  the  tact  of  the  Parisians,  that  oven  the  ignorant  conceal  the 
poverty  of  their  minds ;  and  might,  to  casual  observers,  pass  as  being  in  no 
way  deficient,  owing  to  the  address  with  which  they  glide  in  an  appropriate 
'yea'  or  'no,'  and  an  appropriate  shake  of  the  head,  nod  of  assent,  or  dis- 
sent."  Dr.  Holmes  says,   "He  must  be  a  poor  creature,  that  does  not 

often  repeat  himself.  Imagine  the  author  of  the  excellent  piece  of  advice, 
'  Know  thyself,'  never  alluding  to  that  sentiment  again  during  tho  course  of  a 
protracted  existence!  Why,  the  truths  a  man  carries  about  with  him  are  his 
tools;  and  do  you  think  a  carpenter  i3  bound  to  use  tho  same  plane  but  once 
to  smooth  a  knotty  board  with,  or  to  hang  up  his  hammer  after  it  has  driven 
its  first  nail?" 


THE  VICE  OF  T1IE  AGE. 

The  eager  desire  to  press  forward,  not  so  much  to  conquer  ob- 
stacles, as  to  elude  them;  that  gambling  with  the  solemn  destinies 
of  life,  seeking  ever  to  set  success  upon  the  chances  of  a  die;  that 
hastening  from  the  wish  conceived  to  the  end  accomplished ;  that 
thirst  after  quick  return:;  to  ingenious  toil,  and  breathless  spuvrings 
along  short  cuts  to  the  goal,  which  we  see  everywhere  around  us, 
from  the  Mechanics' Institute  to  the  stock  market — beginning  in 
education  from  the  primers  of  infancy,  deluging  us  with  "  Philoso- 
phies for  the  Million"  and  "  Sciences  made  Easy ;" characterizing 
the  books  of  our  writers,  the  speeches  of  our  statesmen,  no  less 
than  the  dealings  of  our  speculators,  seem,  I  confess,  to  rac  to 
constitute  a  diseased  and  very  general  symptom  of  the  times.  I 
hold  that  the  greatest  friend  to  man  is  labor;  that  knowledge  with- 
out toil,  if  possible,  were  worthless;  that  toil  in  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge is  the  best  knowledge  wc  can  attain ;  that  the  continued 
effort  for  fame  is  nobler  than  fame  itself;  that  it  is  not  wealth  sud- 
denly acquired  which  is  deserving  of  homage,  but  the  virtues 
which  a  man  exercises  in  the  slow  pursuit  of  wealth — the  abilities 
so  called  forth,  the  self-denials  so  imposed ;  in  a  word,  that  labor 
and  patience  are  the  true  school  mas  Lers  on  earth. — Buhver. 


€\rim  |$ballan]jt 


PREJUDICES  OF  THE  EAST. 

I  saw  an  ivory-wristed  Circassian  at  the  house  of  a  pasha,  whoso 
wife  made  a  proud  exhibition  of  the  damsel.  I  was  seated  in  a 
room,  when  it  heavy  curtain  (the  eccentric  undulations  of  which* 
had  greatly  contributed  to  arouse  my  suspicions)  was  gently 
moved  on  one  side  by  unseen  hands,  and  a  young  Circassian  girl 
entered.  She  wore  no  veil,  and  as  she  paused  timidly  on  tho 
threshold,  I  detected  a  glance  of  almost  fear  as  her  large  black 
eyes  fell  upon  me.  My  lady  friend  motioned  her  forward  with  an 
imperious  gesture.  She  was  magnificently  dressed  ;  her  dark  hair, 
sowed  with  pearls,  and  her  light  blue  trowsers  and  turned-up  slip- 
pers, heavy  with  gold  and  pearls.  Obedient  to  her  lady's  gesture, 
she  sat  down  on  tho  edge  of  divan,  and  certainly  she  was  very 
beautiful.  My  next  vision  of  beauty  was  in  the  house  of  a  slave- 
dealer,  where  a  young  rose  of  the  mountains  was  for  sale.  A 
Turkish  friend  accompanied  me,  with  au  English  artillery  officer; 
and  the  Mohammedan  gentleman  proceeded  to  satisfy  himself 
that  the  lady  was  tender  and  supple  as  well  as  fair.  She  sub- 
mitted with  sweet  humility.  The  artilleryman,  wdio  was  a  fine, 
handsome  fellow,  some  six  feet  in  height,  and  a  perfect  model  of 
strength  (depending,  doubtless,  on  his  personal  fascinations),  next 
approached  the  lady;  but  hardly  had  he  laid  his  hands  upon  her, 
when  full  on  his  devoted  head  fell  such  a  blow  as  nothing  but 
ocular  demonstration  could  have  induced  me  to  believe  so  fair  a 
hand  and  arm  could  have  bestowed  ;  then  followed  such  a  torrent 
of  abuse,  such  a  deluge  of  words,  that  we  were  positively  stunned. 
Our  Turkish  friend  smiled  gravely,  but  nothing  could  possibly 
appease  the  insulted  fair,  until  we  both  left  the  room ;  and  as  we 
descended  the  creaking  stairs,  the  last  sounds  we  heard  were  the 
angry  exclamations  of  the  lady.  She,  indeed,  to  have  been 
touched  by  au  infidel ! — a  vile  Christian ! — a  dog  of  a  Giouar ! — 
Col.  Walmsley. 

TORTOISE-SHELL. 

Think  of  the  following,  ladies,  when  you  handle  your  tortoise- 
shell  combs  : — What  is  called  the  tortoise-shell  is  not,  as  is  gene- 
rally supposed,  the  bony  covering  or  shield  of  the  turtle,  hut  only 
the  scales  which  cover  it.  These  arc  tliirtecn  in  number";  eight  of 
them  flat,  and  five  a  little  curved.  Of  the  flat  ones  four  are  large, 
being  sometimes  a  foot  long  and  seven  inches  broad,  semi-trans- 
parent, elegantly  variegated  with  white,  red,  yellow  aud  dark 
brown  clouds,  which  arc  fully  brought  out  when  the  shell  is  pre- 
pared and  polished.  The  lamina?,  as  I  have  said,  constitute  the 
external  coating  of  the  solid  or  bony  part  of  the  shell ;  and  a  Inrge 
turtle  affords  about  eight  pounds  of  them,  the  plates  varying  from 
an  eighth  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  fishers  do  not 
kill  the  turtles  ;  did  they  do  so,  they  would  in  a  few  years  exter- 
minate them.  When  a  turtle  is  caught,  thcyfasten  him,  and  cover 
his  back  with  dry  leaves  or  grass,  to  which  they  set  fire.  The 
heat  causes  the  plates  to  separate  at  their  joints;  a  large  knife  is 
then  carefully  inserted  horizontally  beneath  them,  and  the  lamince 
lifted  from  the  back — care  being  taken  not  to  injure  the  shell  by 
too  much  heat,  nor  to  force  it  off  until  the  heat  has  fully  prepared 
it  for  separation.  Many  turtles  die  under  this  cruel  operation ; 
but  instances  arc  numerous  in  which  they  have  been  caught  a 
second  time,  with  the  outer  coating  re-produced.  But,  in  these 
cases,  instead  of  thirteen  pieces,  it  is  a  single  piece. — New  Yorker. 


A  DICTIONARY  IK  ABOUT  A  THOUSAND  VOLUMES. 

"  Spiridion,"  in  a  letter  to  the  Traveller,  furnishes  a  bit  of  lite- 
rary intelligence,  which  is  rather  curious.  He  writes: — "The 
Erench  Academy  has  completed  a  volume  of  its  dictionary — a 
portly  quarto  of  four  hundred  pages — which  embraces  the  fortieth 
part  of  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet !  The  whole  book  will  form 
(if  the  other  volumes  are  of  the  same  aldermanic  size)  nine  hun- 
dred and  sixty  volumes,  and  cost  $3840.  I  am  afraid  nobody  in 
Paris,  excej>t  Baron  de  Rothschild,  can  afford  to  use  such  a  dic- 
tionary. The  Academy  has  been  engaged  on  this  work  since 
1833.  We  may  consequently  expect  (we  mean  our  nine  times 
distant  great  -great  grandchildren)  to  see  the  end  of  letter  Z  about 
A.  D.,  11,057 — if,  indeed,  Eather  Miller  will  allow  the  globe  so 
loug  a  lease  of  life.  This  volume  (it  is  not  yet  published — the  last 
of  the  proofs  are  going  through  the  press)  is  a  very  curious  picture 
of  the  progress  of  the  language ;  the  history  of  every  word  is  given, 
aud  the  reader  sees  when  and  on  what  occasion  it  was  introduced 
into  the  language,  by  whom  it  was  introduced,  and  the  various 
changes  (and  they  are  many)  which  time  and  usage  have  wrought 
in  the  meaning  of  words — sometimes  changing  their  signification 
completely." 

THOUGHT  FOR  YOUNG  MEN. 

More  may  be  learned  by  devoting  a  few  moments  daily  to  read- 
ing, than  is  commonly  supposed.  Eive  pages  may  be  read  iu  fif- 
teen minutes;  at  which  rate  one  may  peruse  twenty-six  volumes 
of  two  hundred  pages  each  in  a  year.  You  say  you  have  none  to 
guide  you.  The  best  scholars  and  men  of  science  will  tell  you, 
that  by  far  the  most  valuable  part  of  their  education  is  that  which 
they  have  given  themselves.  Volumes  have  been  rilled  with  the 
autobiography  of  self-taught  men.  Think  of  Eranklin  the  printer, 
of  Linne  the*  shoemaker,  of  John  Hunter  the  cabinet-maker,  of 
Herschcl  the  musician,  of  Doland  the  weaver,  of  Turner  the  print- 
er, of  Burritt  the  blacksmith.  Love  learning  and  you  will  bo 
learned.  When  there  is  a  will  there  will  be  a  way.  Begin  at 
once,  take  time  by  the  forelock,  and  remember  that  it  is  only  tho 
first  step  that  costs ;  aud  having  begun,  resolve  to  learn  something 
every  day.  Strike  the  blow,  and  avoid  the  weakness  of  those  who 
spend  half  of  life  in  thinking  what  they  shall  do  next.  Always 
have  a  volume  near  you,  which  you  may  catch  up  at  such  odd 
minutes  as  are  your  own.  It  is  incredible,  until  trial  has  been 
made,  how  much  real  knowledge  may  be  acquired  in  these  broken 
fragments  of  time. — Dr.  Alexander. 


.  NEW  PROCESS  OF  AMALGAMATION. 

The  ordinary  gold  quartz  rock  of  Virginia  seldom  yields  more 
than  §3  per  ton,  while  the  assayers  and  chemists  who  analyze  it, 
say  that  it  ought  to  produce  from  £50  to  §60  per  ton.  The  reason 
why  it  cannot  be  extracted  is,  that  the  gold  is  in  a  state  of  such 
fine  division  that,  without  the  quartz  is  ground  as  fine  as  flour,  the 
quicksilver  cannot  act  on  i;  and  amalgamate  with  the  gold.  Mr. 
John  M.  Wyckoff,  of  the  Melville  Mining  Company,  Spotsylvania, 
county,  Virginia,  has  discovered  a  method  of  extracting  from  §20 
to  S30  per  ton  from  this  rock,  by  the  simple  process  of  boiling  the 
broken  rock  with  half  its  weight  of  quicksilver,  when  the  quicksil- 
ver seems,  under  the  influence  of  heat,  to  acquire  some  new  at- 
tractive power  for  gold,  and  to  enter  the  pores  of  the  rock  and 
liquifv  it  out.  The  sand  or  rock  is  first  concentrated  by  a  me- 
chanical arrangement  to  about  one-fifth  its  bulk,  and  the  cost  of 
the  process  is  not  more  than  S5  per  ton  at  the  above  mines,  where 
it  is  in  operation. — Scientific  American. 
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Kami,!  Do sb.—  TIht.)  I*  not  a  fillngo  or  town  In  the  country  to  itmall,  but 

that  a  dub  of  twolro  subscriber!  might  b uUj  obtained  for  "  Itnllou's 

Pictorial,"  and  the  work  be  IhHI  procured  f"r  »*acb  at  about  *l  07  a  year, 
besides  ft  fratu  copy  to  the  porwm  who  Modi  thl  namM  and  money.  Any 
person  desiring  to  form  a  club,  eftn  hnfo  sample  copied  sent  free  of  charge,  by 
■ending  u«  a  line  to  that  eQbok 


ISiJitorial  ftlclange. 


A  cow  broke  into  a  homo  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  lately,  In  the  nb- 
Bonco  of  the  family,  find  upsot  the  Move,  setting  the  home  oo  Arc. 
The  hoiuuj  was  burned  to  the  ground,  and  the  cow,  being  unable 

lo  gel  out,  perished  in  ilio  flumes. France,  saya  the  Monitcur 

Vinicole,  conttuna  1,976,000  hectares  of  vineyards.  Allowing  for 
the  present  vintage  mi  nvcrage  of  fort}  barrels  of  wine  par  hectare, 
wo  have  a  total  of  79,080,000  barrels,  or  about  two  barrels  to  each 
inhabitant,    At  forty  franca  per  barrel,  this  wine  would  bo  worth 

8,163,200,000  francs. The  entire  an nt  of  gold  in  circnla- 

thmiu  the  world  is  c.M  i  mated  at  about  $240,000,000,  df  which  the 
wear  and  waste  i«  stated  to  be  3  1-2  per  cent. annually.  The  con- 
sumption <»f  jfold  in  the  arts  ami  manufactures  is  set  down  at 

130,000,000,  of  which  one-third  is  consumed  in  England. In 

one  of  the  sermons  printed  in  tho  Peserct  News,  a  statement  is 
made  that  Descret  had  been  declared  independent  on  the  24th  of 
July,  but  there  i;  no  explanation  of  how  the  declaration  was 

made. Alfred   Elson,  an    Englishman,  twenty-five  years  of 

age,  accomplished,  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  the  great  feat  of 
walking  during  one  hundred  and  eight  consecutive  hours,  without 

sleep  or  rest. The  St.  Louis  Republican   says  the  people  of 

that  city  are  gettiug  in  the  way  of  temptation  from  the  "Far 
West,"  thanks  to  railroads  and  steamboats.     Fresh  huftalo  meat 

is  one  of  the  rarities  recently  introduced. What  is  fashion  3 

A  beautiful  envelope  for  mortality,  presenting  a  beautiful  and 
polished  exterior,  the  appearance  of  which  gives  no  certain  indica- 
tion of  the  real  value  of  what  is  contained  therein. Rev.  Dr. 

Tyng,  of  New  York,  recently  delivered  a  lecture  upon  "  Old 
Women,"  in  which' he  gave  "our  grandmothers  "  tho  following 
compliment: — "  Nothing,"  said  he,  "  is  more  respected  in  a  pri- 
vate family  than  the  old  grandmother  who  sits  in  the  centre  of  its 
circle.  I  would  not  give  up  the  worth  of  my  children's  grand- 
mother in  my  house  for  the  host  and  handsomest  young  woman  in 

tho  land."- On  Friday,  8th  ult.,  John  Black,  of  Habersham 

■  county,  Georgia,  convicted  of  murder,  was  hung  in  presence  of 
several  thousand  persons,  among  whom  were  over  one  thousand 

women. Mr.  George  L.  Browne,  the  distinguished  American 

landscape  painter,  was  received  into  the  Catholic  Church,  Decem- 
ber 10th,  in  one  of  the  chapels  of  the  Roman  College. Mr. 

Ames,  of  the  Chicopec  Arms  Manufacturing  Company,  has  sailed 
for  Europe  with  a  commission  from  government  to  purchase  ma- 
chinery for  rolling  out  gun-barrels,  to  be  put  up  in  the  government 

factories,  and  to  bring  out  men  experienced  in  working  it. A 

young  urchin,  hearing  that  his  brother  was  very  sick,  asked  his 
father  the  following  question  : — "  I  say,  dad,  if  Pete  dies,  mayn't 

I  have  his  boots  J" The  rights  of  women  are  recognized  by 

Frank  R.  Lubbock,  lieutenaut-govemor  of  Texas,  who  thus  began 
his  inaugural  address  : — "  Senators,  representatives,  you  my  coun- 
trywomen and  countrymen." A  farmer  named  Raincy,  who 

resides  on  the  banks  of  the  Sacramento  River,  has  a  cat  which 
distinguished  itself  by  killing  fifty-two  rats  and  piling  them  in  a 
heap.  This  is  slaughtering  rats  to  some  purpose. A  most  re- 
markable fact  is  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Jews  ;  they  are  . 
present  in  all  countries,  with  a  home  in  none ;  intermixed,  and  yet 
separated  ;  and  neither  amalgamated  nor  lost ;  but  like  those  moun- 
tain streams  which  are  said  to  pass  through  lakes  of  another  kind 
of  water,  and  keep  a  native  quality  to  repel  commixture,  they  hold 
communion  without  union,  and  may  be  traced  as  rivers  without 
banks  in  the  midst  of  the  alien  element  which  surrounds  them. 


A  Lady-Killing  Count. — A  Polish  count  was  recently  be- 
fore a  court  in  London,  when  it  came  out  that  he  had  been  living 
for  some  years  by  money  which  he  raised  from  respectable  ladies, 
who  were  under  the  promise  of  marriage,  but  who  were  happy  to 
buy  their  release  and  letters  at  any  sum.  English  ladies,  like 
their  American  cousins,  are  very  sweet  on  foreign  counts ;  and 
these  same  counts,  also,  in  all  their  operations,  make  love  to  a 
bank  account,  which  accounts  for  the  whole. 


The  new  Cinderella. — Gaillardet  writes  to  the  New  York 
Cojimer  that,  at  a  recent  ball  at  Paris,  a  Russian  count  became 
madly  in  love  with  a  little  satin  slipper  a  lady  had  left.  His  ro- 
mantic passion  touched  the  heart  of  the  proprietress  of  the  slipper, 
whom  he  discovered  the  next  day,  and  a  marriage  recently  took 
place.     We  hope  the  lady  will  not  prove  a  slippery  character. 


Hard  Reading. — Did  the  query  ever  arise  in  your  mind,  Mr. 
Reader,  asks  the  Evening  Gazette,  how  difficult  it  will  be  twenty- 
five  years  from  now  to  be  a  well-read  man  ?  What  with  tho  in- 
crease of  hooks  worth  reading,  and  the  old  standard  volumes  which 
a  scholar  ought  to  read,  a  lifetime  will  be  too  short  for  more  than 
a  superficial  knowledge  of  general  literature. 

A  narrow  Escape. — Madame  Ida  Pfeiflcr  was  so  popular 
with  the  people  of  Madagascar,  and  so  beloved  by  the  prince,  that 
tho  jealous  queen  one  day,  without  consultation  or  advice,  coolly 
ordered  all  Europeans  to  be  beheaded.  She  was  induced  to 
change  it  to  expulsion,  and  Madame  Ida  escaped. 


A  bridal  Brigade. — On  the  arrival  of  the  Princess  of  Eng- 
land at  Berlin,  she  was  escorted  by  a  bridal  brigade  of  two  hun- 
dred young  ladies  in  white  muslin.  Fifty  thousand  pretty  girls 
volunteered  for  the  service,  but  the  number  was  limited. 


WtapBifce  (Pattjerings. 

In  Now   Fork,  during  the  year  1807,  Ifl  Inqneal* 

wore  bold;   In  Boston,  during   the  tamo  period,  156.    Quite  a 
different  o. 

Father  Sawyer,  who  i*  in  his  103d  year,  recently  addn 

Babbath  id I-.  in  Bangor,  Me  ,  for  nearly  an  hoar,  in  ael 

id  tinel  voice. 

At  Kankakee,  111.,  a  lawyer  bnrni  corn  in  the  <»r  in  hi-  itove, 
finding  it  cheaper  at  20  cents  per  too  pounds  thai 
for  the  same  weight. 

A  theatre  in  California  recently  employed  a  Chinaman  to  act 
in  tho  capacity  of  bill-poster,    John  undertook  the  job,  ai 

many  of  the  bltlfl  npsidc  down. 

Manuel  Oribe,  the  famous  blood-thirsty  Lieutenant  ol  Ri 

man  who    for   nine    years    besieged    Montevideo,  \t  dead,  whereat 

there  are  groat  rejoicings  among  the  people. 

The  J iaville    Courier   tells  of  an   individual  called    Doc 

0 'Brian,  who  scalds  hogs  in  pork-house?,  and  who  recently  put 

through  in  a  single  hiabling-tuh   1365  in  the  space  of  four  hours 
and  fifteen  minutes. 

The  Cincinnati  Gazette  estimates  that  the  sum  total  of  values 
derived  from  cattle  and  hogs,  either  cun  d,  glaaghtered.or  carried 

alive  fir Ohio,  amounts  in  round  numbers  to  the  sum  of  twenty 

millions  of  dollars. 

A  couple  were  married  in  Missouri,  a  few  weeks  ago,  who  had 
never  met  before  the  day  of  the  wedding.  They  courted  by  let- 
ter. The  bride  was  a  Massachusetts  school  teacher,  and  the  groom 
a  citizen  of  Knox  county,  Missouri. 

There  is  n  lad  in  the  town  of  Can-,  near  Jolict,  III.,  sixteen 
years  old,  who  measures  six  feet  eight  and  a  half  inches  in  height, 
and  weighs  21-'  pounds.  His  name  is  John  Carpenter.  "Lime- 
stone formation  " — Dr.  Holmes, 

A  little  daughter  of  Mr.  Streetcr,  of  Kecnc,  died  about  three 
weeks  after  being  choked  by  a  kernel  of  corn,  and  afterwards  the 
kernel  was  found  lodged  in  the  left  lung,  which  was  much  lacerated 
by  the  irritation  of  the  foreign  substance. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  have  been  setting  a 
snow  fence  from  Galena  to  La  Salle.  The  fence  lias  been  set  for 
seventy-eight  miles  on  an  average  of  about  ten  hoards  high — and 
will  cost  when  completed  in  the  coming  summer,  about  Si  50,000. 

President  Lord,  of  Dartmouth  College,  is  reported  to  have  said 
in  a  sermon  lately  delivered  at  West  Draeut,  that  he  first  preached 
in  that  church  forty  years  ago,  when  he  was  obliged  to  travel 
through  a  forest  on  the  other  side  of  the  Merrimac  River  (now 
Lowell)  on  his  way  to  church. 

They  are  having  a  remarkably  mild  winter  in  the  "West.  No 
snow,  no  railroad  tracks  blockaded,  no  terrible  tales  of  travellers 
frozen  or  starved  to  death,  but  weather  as  warm  as  October,  and 
nothing  to  complain  of  but  more  grain  than  they  know  what  to 
do  with. 

The  Philadelphians  are  rejoicing  over  the  completion  and  suc- 
cessful operation  of  their  first  city  railroad.  The  cars  run  north 
and  south,  through  the  whole  length  of  the  city.  Three  omnibus 
lines  running  on  the  route  of  the  road,  were  bought  out  by  the 
company. 

In  West  Rutland,  Vt.,  marble  is  obtained  which  has  no  superior 
for  sculpture  in  the  world,  and  some  of  it  has  been  exported  to 
Rome,  ordered  by  Italian  sculptors  ;  it  has  a  fine  grain,  and  works 
beautifully  under  the  chisel.  In  Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  there  is 
a  flexible  marble  which  bends  like  a  bow  when  wet. 

The  wife  of  a  painter  in  Syracuse  died  the  other  day.  Among 
tho  sympathizing  friends  was  a  young  lady  from  Auburn,  a  stran- 
ger to  him.  The  sympathy  of  this  young  lady  made  such  an  im- 
pression upon  the  heart-broken  husband,  that  the  next  dav  after 
the  funeral  he  consoled  himself  by  taking  her  to  his  arms. 

At  Waterloo,  Munroe  county,  111.,  recently,  an  affray  occurred 
between  a  fanner,  named  G.  Schirling,  and  a  physician.  Knives 
were  used,  and  both  parties  received  severe  cuts.  While  the  fight 
was  in  progress  a  constable  arrived,  who  threw  Schirling  down 
stairs,  where  he  died  a  few  moments  after.  The  doctor  and  con- 
stable were  both  arrested. 

A  curious  story  is  told,  in  a  California  paper,  of  a  friendship 
which  exists  between  a  cat  and  two  hogs.  They  cat  and  sleep 
together,  and  do  not  associate  with  any  other  quadrupeds  in  the 
vicinity.  Tom  always  divides  his  dinner  with  his  porcine  friends, 
while  they,  though  readily  partaking  of  his  mess,  never  offer  him 
a  share  of  their  own. 

The  operation  of  launching  the  Leviathan  will  cost  5500,000. 
Some  weeks  ago  a  Mr.  Daniel  Russell,  who  lately  recovered  the 
royal  mail  steamer  Tync,  after  she  had  grounded  on  the  coast  of 
Dorsetshire,  and  the  Golden  Age,  which  went  ashore  on  her  pas- 
sage from  San  Francisco  to  Panama,  offered  to  launch  her  for 
S30,000,  but  Mr.  Brunei,  the  engineer,  preferred  his  own  grand 
and  extra  scientific  plans. 

As  a  gentleman  was  recently  passing  over  Charlestown  Bridge, 
at  the  dead  hour  of  night,  he  was  arrested  by  two  villanous  indi- 
viduals, who  inquired  the  hour  of  the  night.  The  gentleman 
quietly  stepped  under  the  light  of  one  of  the  lamps,  and  drawing 
a  revolver,  cocking  it  and  aiming  at  the  men,  he  drew  a  valuable 
gold  chronometer,  and  holding  it  directly  over  the  muzzle  of  the 
pistol,  replied,  "Look  and  see  !"    Cool  and  accommodating,  that. 

A  mathematical  genius  in  humble  life  has  just  been  discovered 
by  the  French  Academic  des  Sciences.  Some  lime  ago  a  memoir 
was  sent  to  that  learned  body,  suggesting  a  plan  for  doing  away 
with  arithmetic  altogether,  and  adopting  geometry  as  a  substitute. 
It  was  very  favorably  reported  on,  and  the  author  was  requested 
to  send  his  name,  address,  etc.,  in  order  that  a  reward  should  be 
sent  him.  He  did  so.  He  is  a  shoemaker,  named  Rignault,  and 
declares  he  taught  himself  mathematics  as  a  relaxation. 

The  various  churches  in  New  York  city  are  thus  defined  : — 
Fifty  Protestant  Episcopal ;  thirty-four  Methodist  Episcopal ;  forty- 
one  Presbyterian  ;  twenty-nine  Baptist ;  twenty-three  Dutch  Re- 
formed; seven  Congregational;  seven  Lutheran;  sixteen  Jewish 
Synagogues;  four  Associate  Presbyterian;  three  Associate  Re- 
formed Presbyterian ;  five  Reformed  Presbyterian;  two  Primi- 
tive Christians;  twenty-five  Roman  Catholic;  four  Universalist; 
two  Unitarian;  two  Second  Advent;  two  Weslcyan  Methodist; 
three  Friends;  one  Methodist  Protestant;  one  New  Jerusalem ; 
four  African  Methodist ;  and  twenty-one  miscellaneous. 

The  police  of  Cincinnati  recently  made  a  descent  upon  tho 
Kentucky  Hotel  in  that  citv,  and  found  upon  the  premises  a  car- 
pet-bug nearly  full  of  counterfeit  notes,  besides  several  packages 
containing  counterfeit  fives  and  tens  on  the  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania banks.  In  one  apartment  a  galvanic  battery  was  dis- 
covered, and  one  or  more  packages  of  counterfeit  paper;  and  in 
the  bar-room,  in  a  cigar-box,  $100  in  one  dollar  pieces  of  spurious 
coin.  The  proprietor  of  the  hotel  and  several  oilier  suspected 
persons  were  arrested.  The  entire  amount  of  the  spurious  stuff 
seized  was  about  S5000. 


^foreign  Items. 

The  French  government  harge  d'  affairs  of 

,  thereby  dirpos ing  <  nt  of  hostile 

on  the  pan  ot  Fraace  towards  Buenoe  Asp--. 

The  aged  Sophie  Schroder  Uteh  declaimed   Bcbill 
of  the  Bell,"  and   Klopstock'f  "  Festival  of  Spring,"  mt  Berlin, 
.■in  ii'.-.    The  critics  ore  load  in  pruitc  of  her 
wonderful  powers,  which  mrvive  the  sitav  i  >-i  time, 

I  tie  archbishop  of  Vienna  bu  caused  great  excitement  among 
and  itndenti  of  the  general  hospital  by  ore" 
that  all  persons  who  die  in  hospital!  and  foundlings shaO  U-  buried 
withont  post-morn  m  examination  or  dissection. 

it  is  ifatty  years  rince  tin-  marriage  ol  a  princess  royal  of  Eng- 
land. The  la-'  occasion  was  on  ibe  18th  May,  it'jT,  when  Char- 
lotte Angnsla  Matilda,  th<  ■  .-■  UL,  con- 
ferred hi  r  hand  i  rick  William,  hereditary  prince  <>i  Wax* 
temberg  and  Btnttgardt. 

By  the  present  time,  probably,  Canton  has  been  attacked  and 

captured      i  been  determined  to  mi  pate  entirely 

lot  ai.    Should  the  i  mperoT  answi  r  the  capture  of  Canton  by  the 

expulsion   of  the   English   trad-:  -hue,  then,  indeed, 

will  grow  sci  ■ 

In  spite  of  the  rebellion,  much  of  the  upper  country  in  India 
has    been   well   colli  well   and   «-r 

ever."  The  crops  1 1  twt  en  Delhi  and  Agra  are  everywhere i  »  ■  I- 
lent.  And,  incredible  as  it  may  appear,  this  years  revenue  is 
almost  entirely  saved  to  the  State. 


irairtJg  of  Goto. 


....  Flatten- i-  like  base  coin;  it  im]»ovcrii)hes  him  who  re- 
ceives it. — Madame  Voill>~. 

An  honest  woman  is  a  hidden  treasure ;  who  finds  it  does 

well  not  to  boast  of  it. — Madame  de  Stall. 

....  Most  of  our  misfortunes  are  more  supportable  than  the 
comments  of  our  friends  upon  them. — Lacon. 

A  man  may  be  very-  sincere  in  good  principles  without 

having  good  practice. — Johnson. 

....  Woman's  tongue  is  her  sword,  which  she  never  lets  rust. 
— Madame  NecJcer. 

We  treat  fortune  like  a  mistress — the  more  she  yields,  the 

more  we  demand. — Madame  Roltand. 

....  How  many  people  would  remain  dumb  were  it  forbidden 
them  to  speak  good  of  themselves  and  ill  of  others. — Madame  de 
Fontaines. 

In  cases  of  doubtful  morality,  it  is  usual  to  say,  Is  there 

any  harm  in  doing  this  ?     This  question  may  sometimes  V- 
answered  by  asking  ourselves  another:  Is  there  any  harm  in  let- 
ting it  alone  ? — JLacon. 

....  That  acknowledgment  of  weakness  which  we  make  in 
imploring  to  be  relieved  from  hunger  and  from  temptation,  is 
surely  wisely  put  in  our  daily  prayer.  Think  of  it,  you  who  are 
rich,  and  take  heed  how  you  turn  a  beggar  away. — 1  hackcray. 


Joker's  HSuoget. 

What  is  it  you  must  keep  after  giving  it  to  another  ?  Your 
word. 

A  small  chap  on  the  street  with  a  big  hat  on,  stranger  sees  him 
and  cries  out — "  Hallo,  hat,  where  are  you  going  with  that  boy?" 

A  lady  fixed  the  following  letters  in  the  bottom  of  her  Hour  bar- 
rel, and  asked  her  husband  to  read  them,  O  I  C  U  R  M  T. 

One  pedant  speaking  of  another  says,  "  He  can't  bear  a  natural 
fool ;"  whereupon  the  other  replies,  *'  Unfortunately  your  mother 
could." 

A  verdant  Yankee  seeing  the  announcement  in  large  letters,  in 
front  of  a  bookstore,  "  Nothing  to  Wear  Sold  Here,"  exclaimed : 
"  Wal,  now,  I  wonder  who  said  there  was !" 

An  Irishman  once  told  Quiz  that  Ireland  Was  an  execrable 
place  ;  in  fact,  the  only  thing  worth  owning  in  it  was  the  whiskey. 
"Ah,"  said  Quiz,  "  you  mean  to  say  that  you  love  her  stiff." 

An  ardent  vouth  being  discovered  by  an  enraged  sire  making 
love  to  his  daughter,  thus  describes  the  effect  of  the  meeting : 

Down  on  my  head  bis  cursed  cane 

Descended — bless  nie  how  the  stars. 
In  -whirling  systems  through  my  brain, 

"Wheeled  with  red  cars. 


THE   FLAG  OF  OUR    UNION. 

THE    FATOR1TE    WKEKXX   MlSCEUoAKEOUS     JOURNAL. 

DESIGNED  FOR  THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

This  long  established  and  well  kDOwn  weekly  paper,  after  Itrtlre  yean  of 
unequalled  prosperity  and  popularity,  has  becon,e  a  '-household  word"  frim 
Maine  to  California. "trladdening  the  fireside  of  rich  and  poor,  in  town  and 
country,  all  over  the  wide  extent  of  the  United  States.  It  should  be  a  weekly 
visitor  to  every  American  home,  because 

\Cr~  It  is  just  such  a  paper  as  any  father,  brother,  or  friend  would  Intro- 
duce to  the  fauiilv  circle. 

Zy*  It  is  printed  on  the  finest  satin-surfaced  paper,  with  cew  type,  and  in 
a  neat  and  beautiful  style.  _     .        . 

[TJ73-  It  is  of  the  mammoth  size,  yet  contains  no  advertisements  in  it*  eight 
super  roval  pages. 

O*  It  is  devoted  to  news,  tales,  poems,  stones  of  the  wa.  discoveries,  mis- 
cellany, wit  and  humor. 

gy~  It  is  carefully  edited  by  M.  M.  Ballou,  who  has  seventeen  years  of  ed- 
itorial experience  in  Boston. 

tr3=*  It  contains  in  its  large,  well  filled  and  deeply  interesting  pages  not  ore 
vulgar  word  or  line. 

[jf?"  It  numbers  among  its  regular  contributors  the  best  male  and  ±emaie 
writers  in  the  country.  _  . 

(ry~  Its  tales,  while  they  absorb  the  reader,  cultivate  a  taste  for  ad  tDa*  is 
good  and  beautiful  in  humanity. 

ZJ=*  It  is  acknowledged  that  the  good  influence  of  such  a  paper  in  the  home 
circle  i.»  almost  incalculable.  .  ,     ,  . 

$J=~  Its  suggestive  pages  provoke  in  the  youDg  an  inquiring  spirit,  aua  »aa 
to  their  store  of  knowledge.  .      .  .  . 

(Cr-  Its  columns  arc  free  from  politics  and  all  jarring  topics,  its  object  oeirg 
to  make  home  happy.  ,  _        ., 

0~  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  it  has  for  years  been  so  popular  a  fevonte 
throughout  the  country. 

TEKMS  :_IXTARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,   cue   year **"  on 

4  subscribers,    "        "    i=nn 

10  "  «        "  iouu 

Any  person  sending  us  Iwiu  subscribers  at  the  last  rate,  shall  receive  the 

Any  postmaster  can  receive  a  copy  of  the  paper  to  his  own  address  at  the 
lowest  club  rate.     K7-  Sample  copies  wit  when  desired. 

f£7=-  One  copy  of  Tot  Fl  :  ODe  capy  of  EaUOU'S  IIcto- 

EliL,  Ui  one  address,  for  $3  50  ■  year.  „.TTftTT 

rublishcd  every  Saturday,  by  "  M.  BAJJAJ1  . 

j  Ko.  22  Winter  Street,  Eoston. 
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LOADING  SUGAR  ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

Tho  animated  picture  on  this  page  is  from  the  faithful  pencil  of 
Mr.  Kilburn,  and  was  drawn  on  the  spot  expressly  for  the  Picto- 
rial. Ahugo  Mississippi  steamer,  with  its  tower-like  bulk,  is  lying 
at  the  landing,  and  a  host  of  light-hearted  and  industrious  darkies 
are  busy  in  rolling  the  hogsheads,  as  they  arc  received  from  the 
cart,  upon  the  lower  deck  ;  while  a  mounted  gentleman  on  horse- 
back, in  tho  foreground,  superintends  the  shipment.  The  whole 
scene  is  true  to  the  life ;  the  wooded  banks  of  the  river  bound  the 
horizon  in  tho  distance.  The  sugar  met  with  in  commerce  is  of 
four  sorts — brown  or  Muscovado  sugar,  clayed  sugar,  refined  or 
loaf  sugar  and  sugar  candy,  the  difference  depending  altogether 
on  the  modes  of  preparation.  It  is  chiefly  prepared  from  the  ex- 
pressed juico  of  the  arundo  saccharifera,  or  sugar-cane,  but  is  also 
yielded  by  an  immense  variety  of  other  [plants,  as  maple,  beet- 
root, birch,  parsnip,  Chinese  sugar-cane,  etc.  The  history  of 
sugar  is  involved  in  much  obscurity.  It  was  very  imperfectly 
known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Thcophrastus,  who  lived 
about  320  B.  C,  calls  it  a  sort  of  "honey  extracted  from  canes 
and  reeds."  Strobo  states  that  "  reeds  in  India  yield  honey  with- 
out tees."  Dioscoridcs  says  it  is  a  "  sort  of  concreted  honey, 
found  upon  canes  in  India  and  Arabia  Felix ;  it  is  in  consistence 


like  salt,  and  is,  like  it,  brittle  between  the  teeth."  Pliny  describes 
it  as  "  honey  collected  from  canes,  like  a  gum,  white  and  brittle 
between  the  teeth  ;  the  largest  is  the  size  of  a  hazel  nut.  It  is  used 
in  medicine  only."  The  ancients  evidently  thought  it  was  found 
adhering  to  the  sugar-cane,  like  gum — being  unaware  that  it  is 
never  found  native,  and  cannot  be  obtained  without  the  aid  of  art. 
Dr.  Moselcy  conjectures  that  the  specimens  of  sugar  seen  at  Rome 
in  Pliny's  day,  were  sugar  candy  obtained  from  the  Chinese,  who 
manufactured  it  a  very  early  date.  Europe  seems  to  be  indebted 
to  the  Saracens,  not  only  for  the  first  considerable  supplies  of 
sugar,  but  for  the  earliest  example  of  its  manufacture.  Having, 
in  the  course  of  the  9th  century,  conquered  Rhodes,  Cyprus,  Sicily 
and  Crete,  the  Saracens  introduced  into  them  the  sugar-cane,  with 
the  cultivation  and  preparation  of  which  they  were  familiar.  It  is 
mentioned  by  the  Venetian  historians,  that  their  countrymen  im- 
ported, in  the  12th  century,  sugar  from  Sicily  at  a  cheaper  rate 
than  they  could  import  it  from  Egypt.  The  crusades  tended  to 
spread  a  taste  for  sugar  throughout  the  western  world ;  but  there 
can  bo  no  doubt  that  it  was  cultivated,  as  now  stated,  in  modern 
Europe  antecedently  to  the  crusades,  and  that  it  was  also  previ- 
ously imported  by  the  Venetians,  Amalphitans  and  others,  who 
carried  on  a  commercial  intercourse  from  a  very  remote  epoch 


with  Alexandria  and  other  cities  of  the  Levant.  It  was  certainly 
imported  into  Venice  in  996.  The  art  of  refining  sugar,  and 
making  what  is  called  loaf  sugar,  is  a  modern  invention,  the  dis- 
covery of  a  Venetian,  about  the  end  of  the  15th,  or  beginning  of 
the  16th  century.  The  Saracens  introduced  the  cultivation  of 
sugar-cane  into  Spain  soon  after  they  established  themselves  in 
that  country.  The  first  plantations  were  at  Valencia;  they  were 
afterwards  extended  to  Granada  and  Murcia.  Plants  of  the  sugar- 
cane were  carried  by  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  to  the  Canary 
Islands  and  Madeira,  in  the  early  part  of  the  15th  century;  and  it 
has  been  asserted  by  many  that  these  islands  furnished  the  first 
plants  of  the  sugar-cane  that  ever  grew  on  this  continent.  But 
though  it  is  sufficiently  established  that  the  Spaniards  early  con- 
veyed plants  of  the  sugar-cane  to  the  new  world,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  notwithstanding  that  Humboldt  inclines  to  a  contrary  opin- 
ion, that  this  was  a  work  of  supererogation,  and  that  the  cane  was 
indigenous  both  to  the  American  continent  and  islands.  It  was 
not  for  the  plant  itself,  which  flourished  spontaneously  in  many 
parts  when  it  was  discovered  by  Columbus,  but  to  the  secret  of 
making  sugar  from  it,  that  the  new  world  is  indebted  to  the 
Spaniards  and  PortuguMe,  as  they,  in  tarn,  were  indebted  to  the 
Oriental  nations  for  the  same  processes  of  the  art. 
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[Translated  and  ailiintiHl  from  tlio  Frorich  of  Julos  Lcoompto  expressly  for 
Ballou'a  Pictorial.] 


fife¥8Y&&  &M3I&: 


THE  MYSTERIES  OF  VENICE. 

A    LOVE   TALE   OF   THE    ADRIATIC. 

bt  francis  a.  durivage. 

[continued.] 

CHAPTER  IV.— [continued.] 

"Bah !"  said  tho  rancorous  Timoteo.  "  Tlic  morning  after  my 
mishap,  Count  Alviso  told  mc  not  to  he  too  down-hearted ;  and 
that  if  his  mother  didn't  cough  too  much,  he  would  try  to  get  her 
to  let  me  come  back  to  the  palace  to  row  some  other  barque  than 
hers.  But  tho  old  lady  wouldn't  hear  a  word  about  it ;  she  got  in 
a  passion  with  her  children,  and  asked  them  if  they  wished  to  see 
her  end  her  days  like  the  customers  of  the  Orfano  Canal.  That 
was  as  much  as  to  compare  me  to  the  police  gondoliers  who 
drowned  tho  criminals  sentenced  by  tho  Ten  below  there  where 
people  were  forbidden  to  fish.  "With  that  she  called  rae  nothing 
but  Teo,  tipsy  Teo.  Heaven  knows  how  much  water  I  swallowed 
that  day !  In  a  word,  signor  mio,  I  was  banished  forever  from 
tire  palace ;  but  to  console  me  and  provide  for  mc,  young  Count 
Alviso  and  his  sister  gave  me  money  enough  to  buy  a  gondola,  so 
as  to  set  me  up  on  my  own  account.  It  was  kind  of  the  good 
children,  for  the  old  countess  made  so  much  ado  about  her  trouble 
in  the  canal,  that  I  should  never  have  found  another  place  \n  any 
family  in  Venice.  I  could  have  done  nothing  but  go  and  serve  as 
a  gondolier  in  Paris  or  Vienna.  But  you  see  I  loved  Venice  bet- 
ter, though  francs  and  shillings  are  worth  more  than  zwanzigers." 

Once  launched  on  the  chapter  of  his  misfortunes,  old  Timoteo 
would  not  have  easily  come  to  a  .stop,  had  not  Otho,  who  had 
heard  enough  of  them,  thought  it  proper,  while  ordering  himself 
rowed  into  the  Guidecca  pass,  to  bring  the  good  fellow  to  com- 
plete the  necessary  information  respecting  the  BastigHa  family. 
He  found  out,  in  the  end,  notwithstanding  the  gondolier's  discre- 
tion, that  the  old.  countess  passed  in  Venice  for  a  severe  and  inflex- 
ible woman,  as  well  as  intensely  proud  of  her  name,  and  that  she 
disagreed  with  her  second  husband.  As  for  the  latter,  it  seemed 
he  was  a  feeble,  dull  man,  neither  good  nor  bad,  a  perfect  machine 
managed  by  his  wife,  and  nothing  more.  Count  Alviso  had  been 
dead  eight  years,  and  his  sister,  who  was  called  the  contessina, 
according  to  Timoteo,  was  entering  her  nineteenth  or  twentieth 
year- 

As,  notwithstanding  his  airs  of  reserve  and  discretion,  the  old 
gondolier  did  not  appear  to  know  much  more  than  he  had  told 
our  hero,  the  latter  thought  he  might  be  satisfied  with  these  first 
communications.  The  row  on  the  Guidecca  finished,  Otho  was 
taken  to  the  shore  of  the  Schiavoni  or  Sclaves,  to  review  by  day- 
light the  monuments  which  had  so  vividly  impressed  him  during 
the  preceding  night.  He  bargained  with  Timoteo  to  serve  him 
for  a  week,  and  dismissed  him  provisionally  until  evening. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  thought  that  the  young  Inspruckcr  had  made 
very  little  out  of  his  conversation  with  the  ancient  servitor  of  the 
house  of  Bastiglia,  in  proportion  to  the  information  which,  in  spite 
of  all  his  protestations  of  prudent  discretion,  Otho  might  have 
obtained  on  account  of  her  who  formed  the  secret  and  real  object 
of  his  journey,  but  delicate  minds  will  have  understood  this  re- 
serve of  the  estimable  young  man.  After  all,  what  the  gondolier 
told  him  was  nothing  beyond  the  circle  of  gossip,  undoubtedly 
known  to  the  whole  city,  and  which  no  one  else  would  have  had 
any  scruple  about  telling  him.  But  it  seemed  to  him  that  more 
particular  questions,  addressed  in  broad  daylight  to  a  discontented 
servant,  would  have  been  at  once  indelicate  and  imprudent — indel- 
icate because  the  character,  habits  and  life  of  a  young  person  of 
high  rank  and  pure  soul  ought  not  to  be  the  subject  of  a  frivolous 
conversation,  and  thus  open  to  the  equivocal  interpretations  of  a 
vulgar  man  ;  imprudent,  in  that  Timoteo,  absent  for  several  years 
from  the  palace,  might  know  hut  very  little,  and  resort  to  his  in- 
vention to  render  himself  useful  or  interesting.  It  might  also 
happen  that,  knowing  perfectly  what  Otho  desired  to  learn,  this 
man,  who  had  often  received  benefits  from  the  contessina,  .would 
be  reserved  enough  not  to  declare  lightly  to  a  stranger,  an  un- 
known person  just  arrived,  a  thousand  details,  without  knowing 
what  use  he  might  make  of  them.  To  avoid  embarrassment,  in 
this  latter  case,  Timoteo  would  have  deceived  the  questioner.  It 
was  evidently  better  not  to  question  him  at  all.  Thus,  in  what- 
ever light  Otho's  conduct  is  received,  it  must  appear  either  prudent 
or  proper,  and  certainly  delicate,  if  we  reflect  that  he  was  enam- 
oured of  the  maiden  of  the  Slelvio. 

In  the  evening,  he  took  another  gondola,  to  avoid  awakening 
nseless  and  compromising  suppositions  in  Timotco's  head,  and 
after  having  been  rowed  to  different  points  of  the  lagoons,  about 
nine  o'clock  he  designated  the  Bastiglia  palace.  The  moon  had 
not  risen,  and  the  canal  was  very  dark.  From  time  to  time  a  gon- 
dola was  seen  gliding  in  the  distance,  with  its  little  lighted  lan- 
tern, .whose  reflection  glided  over  the  water,  broken  and  divided 
into  a  thousand  sparkles  by  the  oar-strokes  of  the  gondolier.  The 
air  was  fresh ;  Otho,  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  contemplated  the  gene- 
ral aspect  of  a  sombre  and  silent  Venetian  night.  Seen  in  this 
way,  it  was  the  Venice  of  the  Ten — the  city  of  secret  vengeance 
and  terror.     The  gondola  arrived  before  the  designated  palace. 

Otho  halted  at  it.  Then  a  singular  spectacle  met  his  eyes.  The 
entire  fagade  of  the  palace  was  dark;  only  two  windows  of  a 
lower  hall  blazed  with  light.     The  brilliancy  of  this  interior  illu- 


mination was  dazzling.  Otho  asked  tho  gondolier  what  this 
meant;  but  the  latter  was  a  Nicolotto  of  a  distant  quarter,  and 
was  ignorant  of  what  was  transpiring  in  Ihc  palnccs  of  tho  grand 
canal. 

One  of  the  windows  of  the  hall  was  half  open.  Otho  had  his 
gondola  brought  nearer.,  to  try  to  discover ;  but  he  could  not  rise 
high  enough,  nlthough  in  the  general  proportions  of  the  palace 
these  windows  belonged  to  a  lower  hall.  Unable  to  sco,  he  lis- 
tened. At  first  he  heard  nothing  ;  but  after  a  few  minutes'  atten- 
tion, he  thought  he  caught,  in  tho  midst  of  this  deep,  nocturnal 
silence,  a  feeble  Voice  which  rose  at  intervals,  and  was  almost  im- 
mediately hushed.  It  was  difficult  to  discover  whether  it  was  a 
chant  or  a  conversation,  but  the  noise  only  sounded  without  like 
an  intermittent  murmur.  Greatly  confused,  Otho  was  gazing  on 
the  burning  rays  of  this  singular  illumination  as  they  were  pro- 
jected on  the  waters  of  the  canal,  when  a  clear  and  commanding 
voice  rose  through  tire  darkness,  without  any  one  being  visible, 
and  ordered  the  gondolier  to  pass  on  his  way.  Without  waiting 
till  the  order  was  confirmed  by  his  employer,  the  gondolier  rapidly 
whirled  his  barque  about,  the  prow  towards  La  Salute,  and  began 
to  row  with  all  his  might. 

"  "Who  ordered  you  to  start?"  cried  Otho,  greatly  vexed. 

"I  did,"  said  the  voice  from  the  darkness. 

"  You  hear,  master !"  cried  the  gondolier,  evidently  frightened, 
and  pulling  stroke  after  stroke. 

Without  knowing  exactly  why,  the  traveller  himself  was  a  prey 
to  a  certain  emotion.  The  pitchy  night,  in  which  the  strange 
illumination  alone  shone,  the  silence  which  had  been  disturbed 
only  by  this  imperious  voice,  the  solitude  in  which  only  an  invisi- 
ble personage  was  involved,  everything  in  this  lugubrious  and 
Venetian  atmosphere,  inspired  terror.  Otho,  evidently  supersti- 
tious, as  we  have  seen,  did  not  recover  from  this  first  and  involun- 
tary impression,  untiL  his  gondola,  vigorously  driven  by  the  obe- 
dient oarsman,  was  at  least  ten  palaces  off. 

,"  In  the  old  times,  master,  this  curiosity  might  have  made  us 
acquainted  with  the  '  leads  '  of  the  ducal  palace,"  said  the  gondo- 
lier, when  he  saw,  as  he  turned,  that  tho  flaming  windows  were 
only  visible  in  a  feeble  profile. 

But  at  this  moment,  Otho  was  in  some  degree  ashamed  of  the 
impression  he  had  felt,  and  revolting  against  servile  obedience  to 
a  strange  and  insulting  order.  By  what  right  did  a  stranger,  com- 
ing no  one  knew  whence,  allow  himself  to  intimate  the  expression 
of  a  will  at  variance  with  what  he  pleased  to  do  ?  "Was  he  not 
free  to  pause  on  the  canal  before  any  palace  whatsoever?  "What 
was  passing  so  hidden  and  mysterious  in  this  one  that  they  should 
fear  the  investigation  of  passers-by  ?  For  a  moment  the  young 
man  thought  of  compelling  his  gondolier  to  return.  But  he  re- 
flected that  this  palace  was  inhabited  by  a  woman  who  was  alto- 
gether unknown  and  a  stranger  to  him,  and  he  determined  to 
return  to  his  hotel,  to  muse  at  his  ease  over  the  singular  incidents 
of  the  evening. 

The  next  morning,  Otho  thought  that  he  ought  not  to  delay 
returning  the  remittance  which  the  Countess  Bastiglia  had  sent 
him.  To  delay  too  long  would  be  to  create  an  impression  that  he 
had  accepted,  aud  this  supposition  appeared  to  him  insulting.  It 
was  above  all  insupportable  to  him  to  think  that  the  contessina 
was  aware  of  this  remittance  and  its  apparent  acceptance.  He 
resolved  to  terminate  this  position  as  soon  as  possible. 

When  Otho  had  shown  his  fixed  determination  to  accomplish  his 
journey  to  Venice,  Brunall  having  vainly  employed  all  his  logic  to 
combat  his  resolution,  had  made  up  his  mind  to  remit  the  young 
man  a  letter  of  recommendation  for  one  of  his  acquaintances  in 
the  Adriatic  city.  His  letter  was  addressed  to  a  certain  Marquis 
Durazzo,  a  Dalmatian,  of  whom  Brunall  had  been  .tutor  for  some 
years  in  Germany.  Otho,  who,  perhaps,  needed  a  guide  in  wlrat 
he  had  undertaken  to  do,  naturally  thought  of  the  person  to  whom 
he  had  been  recommended.  He  therefore  took  his  letter  which 
was  directed  to  the  marquis's  dwelling. 

The  latter  at  first  received  our  hero  somewhat  coldly.  But 
when  he  had  explained  the  facts  on  which  he  demanded  advice 
and  information,  the  marquis's  mauner  changed  instantly.  He 
said  heMiad  iutimate  relations  with  the  Bastiglia  family,  and  was 
in  a  position  to  open  the  doors  of  the  palace  to  a  stranger,  what- 
ever might  be  Iris  motives  for  desiring  access.  He  confirmed  in 
part  all  the  gondolier  had  told  Otho,  and  completed  the  informa- 
tion upon  certain  points.  Thus  our  lover  now  heard  the  young 
countess  spoken  of  at  length,  and  tho  marquis  dwelt  somewhat  on 
her  proud  and  aristocratic  character.  Otho  also  gathered,  from 
facts  cited,  some  new  traits  of  the  character  of  the  old  patrician 
lady  whose  peculiarities  Timoteo,  notwithstanding  his  spite  against 
her,  did  not  seem  to  have  exaggerated.  As  for  the  journey  be- 
yond the  Alps,  undertaken  by  the  countess  and  her  daughter  two 
months  before,  the  explanation  given  by  the  marquis  rendered 
Otho's  meeting  with  them  in  the  mountains  perfectly  natural. 

On  learning  the  death  of  her  only  son  (and  the  public  had  never 
been  informed  of  the  cause  of  his  death),  tire  old  countess  went 
nearly  mad.  A  widow  of  the  patrician  Morosini,  the  last  of  his 
name,  for  two  years  her  only  hope  for  the  restoration  of  the  glo- 
rious family  about  to  be  extinguished,  lay  in  her  son.  This  de- 
plorable death  ruined  all  her  hopes.  Some  years  passed  away, 
and  then  she  married  a  patrician,  who,  though  he  had  no  doges 
among  the  ancestors  of  his  name,  yet  belonged  to  a  race  which 
had  been,  during  centuries  of  the  republic,  procurators  of  St. 
Mark,  senators  of  state,  and  above  all,  an  admiral  under  the  orders 
of  Francesco  Morosini,  called  the  Peloponnesian,  in  the  glorious 
expedition  which  conquered  the  Morca,  the  ancient  Peloponessus, 
in  16S5.  Moreover,  there  had  been  an  alliance  between  the  two 
families  in  the  eighteenth  century,  a  Morosini  (Giangocopo)  hav- 
ing married  a  Bastiglia,  of  whom  the  last  count  was  a  great  grand- 
nephew.     But  this  union  was  unblessed  by  children,  and  the  old 


countess  rcgnrded  with  blamablo  indifference  her  young  and 
beautiful  daughter.  All  her  affections  and  hopes  had  been  cen- 
tered on  her  lost  son. 

Finally,  the  delicate  constitution  of  the  proud  old  countess 
appeared  to  be  galvanized  into  vitality.  Her  husband,  an  insig- 
nificant personage,  to  whom  no  one  paid  any  attention,  soon 
showed  in  public  traces  of  unwonted  thought  and  care;  he  even 
appeared  capable  of  thinking.  It  was  known  that  the  count  had 
frequent  conversations  with  the  authorities,  and  that  the  countess 
had  many  conferences  witlr  the  prelate,  the  patriarch  of  Venice. 
At  the  end  of  these  unwonted  agitations,  she  set  out,  accompanied 
by  her  daughter  and  a  numerous  suite  of  domestics,  and  was 
joined  at  Verona  by  several  other  members  of  the  family,  wbo 
lived  in  different  parts  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian  territory.  A 
month  passed  away,  and  the  countess  re-appeared  with  her  little 
court  of  relatives  and  valets,  bringing  with  her,  embalmed  in  a 
triple  coffin  of  precious  wood,  the  body  of  her  son,  which  she  had 
gone  to  seek  beyond  the  Alps.  The  proud  patrician  wished  that 
the  last  of  his  name  should  repose  worthily  among  his  ancestors. 
She  had  secretly  taken  the  necessary  steps  with  the  authorities, 
and  the  prelate  had  promised  to  officiate  in  person  on  the  day 
when  the  mortal  remains  of  young  Count  Alviso  should  join  those 
of  Francesco  Morosini  in  the  vault  jaf  the  church  of  San  Stefano. 
It  was  on  returning  from  the  funeral  expedition  that  Otho  and 
Brunall  had  met  the  convoy,  in  a  situation  in  which  the  courage 
of  the  young  man  had  probably  prevented  the  countess,  witlr  the 
coffin  of  her  son  and  the  black-draped  Berlin  which  served  as  a 
hearse,  from  being  dashed  into  the  rocky  depths  of  the  torrent  of 
Fredolfo. 

In  consequence  of  these  explanations  given  by  Marquis  Duraz- 
zo, Otho  divined  the  cause  of  the  strange  illumination  which  had 
so  much  puzzled  him  the  night  before  during  his  nocturnal  sail  on 
the  grand  canal.  It  was  a  chapelle  ardente  (burning  chapel),  in 
which  rested,  until  the  day  of  the  grand  funeral  solemnities,  the 
body  of  the  last  of  the  Morosini,  beside  wdrich  a  priest  repeated 
the  prayers  for  tho  dead  night  and  day. 


CHAPTER  V. 

HER   NAME. 

Questioned  by  Otho  as  to  the  propriety  of  making  his  visit  of 
restitution  to  the  Bastiglia  palace  in  the  midst  of  these  funeral 
preparations,  Marquis  Durazzo  was  of  opinion  that  nothing  pre- 
vented it.  He  even  offered  to  notify  the  countess,  which  the  young 
man  refused,  fearing  that  the  great  lady  might  entrench  herself  in 
some  pre-dctermined  plan  of  action  in  regard  to  him.  The  Dal- 
matian had  questioned  our  hero  at  length  about  all  the  particulars 
of  the  interview  with  the  young  contessina,  and  the  scene  in  the 
Alps  ;  but  Otho  had  only  told  him  what  was  proper  and  natural 
to  relate,  without  noticing  the  urgency  and  attention  with  which 
the  marquis  had  several  times  returned  to  the  subject.  He  went 
home,  resolved  to  present  himself  the  next  day  at  the  Bastiglia- 
Morosini  palace. 

Otho,  in  the  aim  of  his  voyage,  and  in  the  step  he  prepared  to 
take,  was  carried  away  by  no  extravagant  idea  or  presumptuous 
hope.  On  leaving  Inspruck,  he  had,  without  calculation,  obeyed 
his  instinct,  his  poetical  impulse,  attracted  to  Italy,  and  to  one  of 
its  most  celebrated  cities  by  his  desire  to  see,  to  know,  and  to 
gather  ne^r  emotions.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  depths  of  Iris  heart, 
in  a  fold  which  he  had  hardly  attempted  to  open  to  the  eyes  of  his 
reason,  dwelt  a  vague  presentiment  which  told  him  that  he  would 
one  day  see  again  the  young  girl  who  had  so  suddenly  and 
strangely  appeared  to  him  in  the  mountains. 

But  what  did  he  hope  for  ?  Nothing,  assuredly.  At  best,  to 
obtain  a  look  from  her  bright  eyes,  a  word  from  her  charming  lips, 
as  a  recompense  far  more  precious  than  the  gold  which  had  been 
sent  him  as  to  a  hireling.  Moreover,  he  could  not  exist  with  the 
idea  that  this  noble  young  lady  should  think  him  the  man  to  keep 
a  sum  of  money  for  a  service  rendered  at  the  risk  of  his  life. 
This  latter  motive  would  have  been  alone  sufficient  to  prove  the 
moral  necessity  of  the  journey  to  every  man  animated  by  the  sen- 
timents of  honor  and  enthusiasm  which  inspired  our  hero.  It  was 
then  a  settled  tiring. 

Now  we  must  hasten  to  add,  that  from  the  first  moment  when, 
by  questioning  Timoteo,  ptho  had  learned  with  how  eminent  a 
family  he  had  to  deal,  he  had  most  seriously  resolved  not  to  pro- 
long his  sojourn  in  Venice  beyond  the  time  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  material  object  of  his  journey  and  to  examine  the  strange 
city.  Without  doubt  he  had  groaned  in  secret  at  finding  the 
unknown  a  great  lady;  but  his  self-love  had  immediately  consoled 
him  for  the  ruin  of  what  we  cannot  exactly  call  hopes  not  con- 
fessed to  himself,  and,  like  a  man  of  heart  and  courage,  he  had 
more  resolutely  than  ever  strengthened  himself  in  his  plan ;  to  see 
her,  to  listen  to.  her  voice  once  more,  and  to  return  if  necessary  to 
rhyming  odes  at  Frankfort  in  the  Knndschq/ier,  secretly  giving  a 
name  to  these  inspirations,  too  long  addressed  by  the  student  to 
an  imaginary  and  apochryphal  being. 

It  was  with  such  views  that,  having  passed  the  entire  morning 
in  a  visit  to  the  ducal  palace,  Otho,  about  three  o'clock,  caused 
himself  to  be  conducted  by  the  discreet  Timoteo  to  the  Bastiglia 
palace,  taking  with  him  the  money  for  the  countess.  He  landed 
at  the  steps,  rang  and  entered  the  vestibule.  The  porter  came  to 
him. 

"  What  does  the  signor  wish  1" 

"  To  speak  with  the  countess  and  her  daughter." 

The  valet  appeared  greatly  astounded  at  this  proposition. 

"  The  signor  is  a  stranger,  I  presume." 

"As  you  say,"  replied  Otho,  whom  this  catechism  by  a  subal- 
tern began  to  render  impatient. 

The  porter  seemed  to  hesitate.     To  end  these  preliminaries,  the 
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young  mini  advanced  B  few  stops  toward*  tlic  stairca*o,  which  was 

decorated,  as  well  as  the  vestibule,  with  great  galley-la nu  of  the 

republic,  oud  trophiofi  of  ancient  arms,  doubtless  the  equipment  of 
the  MorOHini  and  liaitigliu  warrior*.  The  initiative  uikfii  by 
Otho  ended  the  porter's  hesitation,  who  concluded  that  it  was  hot- 
ter to  refer  the  responsibility  of  entrance  or  dismissal  to  the  people 
of  the  upper  gallery.  The  man  with  the  halberd  palled  a  ball- 
rope  designed  to  notify  the  servants  abovo,  and  showed  the  way 
up  the  staircase  to  the  stranger,  with  n  constrained  salutation. 

Otho  was  Deceived  on  ilio  next  door  by  a  second  and  complete 
Inquisition.  Was  th6jignor  expected  by  the  countess  ?  J  In*  the 
■ignor  boon  presented  to  her  excellency  7  Is  it  on  private  business 
that  the  signor  wishes  to  pee  tlic  countess  '  Will  the  signor  gi,vo 
liis  name?  ilsuoriverito  nomct  For  aervants  familiar  with  the 
habitual  relations  of  their  masters,  every  new  face  is  a  text  for 
inquisition  and  almost  distrust.  Wc  roust  add  that  the  peculiar 
incidents  at  that  time  passing  in  the  domestic  life  of  the  family 
might  excuse  this  exaggeration  of  the  formalities  of  the  antc- 
nhnmbor. 

"Tell  the  Countess  Bastiglia  and  her  lady  daughter  that  the 
person  waiting  here  was  so  fortunate  as  to  he  serviceable  to  them 
on  their  passage  through  the  Alps,  and  that  this  person  desires  a 
moment's  interview." 

Two  valets  were  in  tho  hall.  While  waiting  their  rctuni,  Otho, 
whose  heart  beat  a  little,  began  to  examine  the  vast  pictures  which 
decorated  the  walls  of  the  gallery,  and  tho  splendid  panoplies  of 
Turkish  arms  suspended  to  the  pilasters.  This  interior  view  had 
something  aristocratic  and  grand  which  suited  even  the  noble 
names  of  the  masters  of  tho  palace.  It  could  not  be  the  dwelling 
of  parvenus,  of  people  without  ancestry,  of  men  enriched  yester- 
day. Hut  the  delay  was  long.  The  emotion  which  had  seized 
the  young  man  on  finding  himself  in  this  palace,  and  thinking  be 
would  soon  be  face  to  face  with  the  contessina,  and  perhaps  speak 
to  her,  vanished  before  the  impatience  of  his  sclf-lovo,  which  was 
shocked  by  so  much  corcmony  and  delay. 

A  yet  longer  time  elapsed,  and  then  one  of  the  vnlcts  appeared. 
At  this  moment,  in  the  new  phase  of  bis  mind,  Otho  could  havo 
confronted  an  empress  without  embarrassment.  Gall  would  have 
found  in  this  tlio  predominance  of  tho  organ  of  self-esteem. 

"  Her  excellency  does  not  receive,"  said  the  lacquey,  much  less 
polite  this  time  than  he  had  been  at  the  first  questioning.  Tho 
servants  who  had  remained  in  the  gallery,  and  wdio  had  examined 
the  stranger  with  an  attention  which  had  not  a  little  contributed 
to  change  his  first  emotion  into  wounded  pride,  chuckled  among 
themselves. 

"And  did  the  countess  give  you  no  message  for  me  V 

"No,"  replied  the  lacquey,  laconically. 

Otho  felt  his  conntcnanco  redden.  He  would  have  liked  to 
beat  the  fellow  in  livery,  but  he  controlled  himself,  and  answered  : 

"Tell  your  mistress  that  I  will  present  myself  again  to-morrow. 
There  is  my  card."     And  he  departed. 

"Ah,  signor  mio  !"  cried  Timoteo,  when  he  saw  hiin  again. 
"  You  have  seen  the  old  countess,  then  ?  "What  a  nose,  eh  ?  My 
father  told  me  to  beware  of  such  faces.  But  silence,  Timoteo, 
my  old  boy  !  there's  no  reason,  because  the  old  lady  has  treated 
you  ill,  why  you  should  betray  all  you  know  about  an  illustrious 
family,  which,  after  all,  deserves  your  respect." 

Otho,  absorbed  in  his  reflections,  scarcely  thought  of  putting 
the  equivocal  discretion  of  his  gondolier  to  tlic  proof.  Having 
turned  to  cast  a  glance  at  the  palace  which  he  left  with  very  differ- 
ent feelings  from  those  he  entertained  on  entering  it,  he  thought 
he  saw  a  woman  among  the  foliage  which  adorned  the  balcony  of 
the  upper  gallery.  But  his  wounded  pride,  in  spite  of  his  desire, 
prevented  him  from  attempting  to  look  at  this  person  who  seemed 
to  be  watching  his  departure.  He  directed  his  course  to  the  island 
of  San  Giorgio  Maggiore,  and  thence  looked  upon  Venice  till  the 
closo  of  day. 

Tho  next  morning,  at  the  same  hour  as  on  the  day  previous, 
Otho  presented  himself  again  at  the  Bastiglia  palace.  The  porter 
declared,  without  even  letting  him  ascend  the  staircase,  that  the 
countess  had  gone  out. 

"And  yet  I  sent  word  to  your  mistress  that  I  should  be  here 
to-day,"  said  Otho. 

!"  //  signorc  puo  scriverc  (tho  gentleman  can  write},"  replied  the 
valet. 

Tho  same  evening,  Otho  sought  the  marquis,  to  inform  him  of 
the  strange  issue  of  his  two  attempts.  There  was  a  vague  smile 
on  the  nobleman's  face  as  ho  listened,  which  the  young  man  did 
not  notice. 

"  You  refused  my  mediation,"  said  the  Dalmatian.  "If  you 
had  permitted  me  to  manage  it,  by  this  time  you  would  have  pro- 
,  bablv  seen  the  countess." 

"  Should  I  make  a  new  attempt?"  asked  Otho. 

"As  you  please,"  said  the  marquis. 

Otho  felt  that  he  had  offended  him,  and  immediately  continued  : 

"Excuse  me,  but  I  wished  to  avoid  giving  you  trouble;  now  I 
place  myself  in  your  bands.  Let  me  see  these  ladies,  and  I  shall 
he  deeply  grateful  to  you." 

"Arc  you  desirous  of  seeing  both  the  mother  and  daughter?" 
asked  tlic  marquis,  cunningly. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Otho,  innocently. 

"About  this  time,  that  will  be  rather  difficult,"  replied  the  mar- 
qnis.  "You  know  that  day  after  to-morrow  the  funeral  of  the 
last  of  the  Morosini  takes  place.  These  mournful  ceremonies 
over,  all  my  influence  at  the  palace  shall  bo  at  your  service." 

"  "Well,  wo  will  wait  then,"  replied  Otho. 

•The  next  morning,  our  hero  went  to  pass  a  portion  of  the  day 
at  the  Lido,  that  island  too  much  vaunted  by  poets  who  have  not 
seen  it,  and  which  is  but  a  barrier  for  the  lagoons  against  the  high 
tides,  or  an  observatory  where  Venice  is  developed  beneath  one  of 


it*  fineM  points  of  view.  Otho,  who,  from  what  he  had  read,  ex- 
pected !*•  find  shady  walks,  citron  groves,  nnd  elegant  villas,  was 
astonished  to  i  b  m  i  If  landed  "n  a  undydown,  with  salt  grass- 
ei  and  tawny  mosso  icnttercd  here  and  tfaoro,  Intersected  at  Inter- 
vals by  .dwarf  hedges.  On  one  lido,  he  beheld  the  sea  losl  In  a 
vii  i  lioii/on  ;  the  Adriatic  with  its  'due  waves  and  lilac  . 
which  was  deflned  hero  and  tlicrc  the  white  wing  of  a  near  bird, 
<>r  the  sail  of  a  distant  baric,  gilded  by  tin-  sun.  The  sight  of  this 
sea  transported  Otho ;  ho  began  torun  upon  the  sand  11  In 
child.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  enjoyed  this  grave  and  delight- 
ful spertjule  ;   in    immensity  he    \tm\    heretofore    known    only   the 

mountains  and  the  sky,  whither  like  a  daring  bird  he  had  launched 
SO  many  wild  hopes. 

Ho  remained  there  a  long  time  Bis  eyes  could  not  Ikj  satiated 
with  this  magic  picture.    Ho  bad  always  experienced  the  greatest 

delight  in  letting  his  eyes  wand'T  into  immensity.  Jf  he  looked 
upon  a  chain  of  mountains,  it  was  always  that  part  where  their 
outlines  receded  and  were  lost  in  the  vapory  and  dim  distance 
that  arrested  his  attention.  }\'\h  soul,  at  these  times,  went  with 
his  eyes,  as  if  to  discover  new  worlds  beyond  the  furthest  profile 
lines  of  heaven.  The  aspect  of  the  sea,  without  any  other  dis- 
tant limit  than  that  which  the  human  debility  of  our  sight  places, 
could  not  fail  to  ravish  and  intoxicate  him. 

After  having  wandered'  for  n  long  time  in  the  mcandcrings  of 
tho  water  on  the  beach,  Otho  seated  himself  on  a  rock.  Doubt- 
less, if  ho  had  been  compelled  to  speak,  it  would  havo  been  very 
difficult  for  him  to  give  shape  to  what  was  passing  within  him. 
lie  did  not  think  ;  he  felt.  The  closing  day  was  dying  like  the 
dorado,  that  splendid  Adriatic  fish,  to  which  each  convulsion  im- 
parts a  now  tint.  Stem  and  flower  separated,  the  body  of  the 
poet  was  there,  motionless,  while  his  soul  floated  in  dreams.  To 
define  these  dreams  would  have  been  like  wishing  to  seize  the  per- 
fume of  a  flower  with  the  hand.  Otbo's  thoughts  were  soon  filled 
with  the  image  of  a  woman  he  was  to  sec  again  but  once.  This 
sea,  whose  waves,  rolling  before  him,  were  gradually  tinged  with  a 
darker  azure,  reminded  him  of  the  high  social  rank  of  the  patri- 
cian lady,  of  whom  he  had  dared  for  a  moment  to  dream.  The 
waves  had  borne  the  fleets  commanded  by  her  ancestors,  and  had 
often  brought  them  back  victors  and  laurelled  with  glory ;  more 
than  one  Morosini  had  cast  into  this  wave  the  allegorical  ring  of 
his  wedding  with  the  Adriatic. 

At  this  moment,  Otho  regretted  that  he  did  not  know  the  young 
girl's  name,  and  his  fancy  sought  to  create  one  for  her.  It  must 
have  a  striking  and  sweet  euphony,  and  be  rare  withal,  for  no 
woman  could  be  named  like  her,  who  was  an  exception  among 
patricians  as  among  beauties.  Otho  thought  and  dreamed  ;  the 
evening  wind  rose  over  the  waves,  and  brought  him  their  murmur. 
It  seemed  as  if  this  sea,  which  had  opened  its  bosom  to  the  plough- 
ing of  the  triumphant  galleys  of  the  Pcloponesiac,  wished  to  coun- 
sel the  poet ;  the  breeze  and  the  waves  attempted  syllables :  Otho 
listened. 

"Blue  waves  often  reddened  by  the  blood  of  the  Morosini !" 
cried  the  young  man.  "Perfumed  wind  of  Greece  which  waved 
the  leonine  purple  of  their  standards.  Noble  Adriatic  sea !  I 
understand  what  harmonious  baptism  you  murmur  in  my  ear. 
Adria — Adrian  a  !  that  is  the  name  these  words  give  her.  Adri- 
ana  !  'tis  with  these  symbolic  syllables  my  song  shall  dare  to 
name  her  in  the  future.  Adriana  !  sweet  and  charming  woman  ! 
Adriatic  !  pure  and  azure  sea  !  I  shall  lose  you  both,  after  having 
seen  you  once — a  single  mournful  interview  !"  And  the  voice  of 
the  orphan  was  drowned  in  tears. 

Timoteo  sought  his  master.  It  was  time  to  think  of  returning 
to  Venice.  __^_ 

CHAPTER  VI. 

THE    LAST    OF    THE    MOROSINI. 

A  few  days  after  the  last  interview  of  our  hero  with  the  Dal- 
matian marquis,  the  great  bell  of  the  campanile  of  St.  Mark,  that 
which,  under  the  republic,  rang  only  for  the  death  or  coronation 
of  the  doges,  was  set  in  motion,  and  conveyed  to  the  remotest 
quarters  of  the  city  the  announcement  that  a  great  ceremony  was 
about  to  take  place.  It  was  iu  fact  the  date  fixed  for  the  funeral 
of  the  last  of  the  Morosini.  From  the  Bastiglia  palace,  where  it 
had  reposed  in  a  chapdle  ardente,  pending  the  preparations  for  its 
translation,  tho  body  was  to  bo  carried  into  the  basilica  of  St. 
Mark  for  the  mortuary  mass  presided  over  by  the  cardinal,  and 
thence  be  placed  in  the  vault  of  its  illustrious  ancestor,  under  the 
pavement  of  the  church  of  San  Stefano. 

It  was  certainly  a  grand  and  touching  ceremony  for  Venice. 
Many  curious  persons  from  the  mainland,  from  Padua,  Viceuza, 
Treviso,  and  elsewhere,  bad  come  to  witness  it.  Since  the  death 
of  Admiral  Count  Villaret-Joyeusc,  who  commanded  Venice  for 
France  in  1812,  since  that  ot  the  Austrian  general  Chastelcr,  who 
was  buried  in  San  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  no  more  imposing  funeral 
had  been  presented,  and  this  time  it  was  for  a  son  of  Venice,  the 
last  offshoot  of  a  name  radiant  with  the  most  brilliant  historic 
splendor,  which  hid  beneath  tho  tombstone  all  ttic  ruined  hope  of 
his  race.  If  ho  had  been  nothing  of  himself,  the  young  count 
prcscutcd  that  prestige  which  commands  respect  for  the  descend- 
ants of  dynasties.  At  once  the  paternal  and  maternal  heir  of  the 
Morosini,  this  doubly  illustrious  blood  ran  in  his  veins,  and  he  had 
borne  in  his  bosom  the  rarest  and  most  complete  legitimacy. 
Among  the  most  ancient  names  of  the  patriciate,  his  "was.  of  the 
noblest,  and  his  brow,  which  bore  the  double  coronet,  seemed 
shaded  by  the  reflection  of  the  marine  algae  and  laurels  gathered 
by  glory  on  tho  banks  of  the  Peloponcssus,  in  honor  of  bis  ances- 
tor, admiral  and  doge  in  the  most  splendid  days  of  the  republic. 

If  we  consider,  also,  how  much  curiosity  was  attached  to  the 
private  position  of  the  family  of  the  deceased,  besides  the  interest 


felt  in  the  ceremony,  it  will  be  understood  how,  from  break  of  day, 
tbfi  Whole  dty  WOI   in   agitation.     They  were  aware  of  the  prodi- 
arUtocratic  pride  of  the  dowager  <ounte*>,  and  knew  in 
advance  that  nothing  would  be  ipved  I  eresnooy  all 

(hi-  pomp  and  Sdai  fitting  for  the  Ia*t  hUtoric  page  written  in  the 
gold)  II  book  of  the  family. 

Sine.-  early  morning, the  people  had  began  to  invade  the  square 
of  Si.  Hark, the  piazxetta,  the  mrroanding  quartern,  and  a  Bed  of 
gondolas  already  idled  along  the  canal  and  near  the  Bclavic  ihora. 
The  immOOM  beU  Mill  rang  OOl  it-  intermittent  and  funeral  kn«ll. 

eVbotu  nine  o'clock,  all  the  windows,  all  the  balconies,  all  the  ter- 
race*, even  the  roofii  of  die  palacoj  which  line  the  grand  canal 

from  the  dwelling  of  the  dead  to  the  piazzetta,  wen-  filled  with  peo- 
ple. Moat  of  the  patrieiiin  lady  friends  of  the  family  of  the 
MorOfini  had  pnton  full   mourning. 

The  weather  wu  poetically  appropriate  to  the  occasion;  thefdey 
cold  and  gray,  the  air  frigid  and  shuddering.  A  Blight  b 
from  the  southwest  sufficiently  displayed,  without  destroying  the 
funeral  languor  of  their  mournful  (bids,  the  three  heavy  banners 
with  the  Morosini  arm*,  which  the  COUntCM  had  obtained  authori- 
ty to  hoist  on  the  three  pill  iu  the  square  of  St.  Mark,  from  the  fame 
masts  whence,  on  festival  days  of  the  old  republic,  the  brilliant 
nilk  standards  of  Cyprus,  Candia  and  the  Morca  dallied  with  the 
breeze. 

The  immense  fortune  of  the  Bastiglia-Moro*ini  had  allowed 
them  to  display  the  greatest  mortuary  luxury  in  ibis  ceremony,  in 
which  the  most  glorious  of  these  two  names  figured  for  the  last 
time.  Whether  from  the  vanity  of  the  opulent  patrician,  or  the 
grief  of  a  mother  seeking  the  most  striking  manife-tations,  the 
countess  had  spared  nothing.  Thus  the  facade  of  her  palace  was 
entirely  veiled  by  an  immense  pall  of  black  cloth,  constellated 
with  silver  tears,  and  presenting  vast  heraldic  blazons  in  the  cen- 
tre ;  this  pail  descended  from  the  roof  into  the  water  of  the  canal. 
Only  the  portal  by  which  the  body  was  to  issue  had  been  left  clear, 
and  the  flowers  and  shrubs  which  usually  adorned  the  marble  stair- 
way,  bad  been  replaced  by  an  innumerable  quantity  of  topers,  the 
perfumed  wax  of  which  burned  with  a  sort  of  brilliancy  protected 
by  the  sombre  state  of  the  atmosphere.  Tlurcc  other  palaces  or 
houses  belonging  to  the  family,  and  which  were  on  the  line  of  the 
procession,  had  also  been  shrouded  in  immense  hangings  of  smooth 
black  serge,  with  the  arms  of  the  Morosini  alone,  a  whole  Eton.'  in 
height,  embroidered  in  white  in  the  centre.  No  doubt,  if  the 
countess  could  have  thrown  a  crape  over  the  sky,  and  hung  the 
waters  of  the  lagoons  in  black,  she  would  have  done  it. 

Otho,  whom  this  grave  and  singular  ceremony  interested  for 
more  reasons  than  one,  and  who,  from  his  apartment  in  the  hotel, 
could  sec  the  procession  defile,  resolved  to  go  afterwards  to  the 
square  of  St.  Mark,  and  attempt  to  penetrate  into  the  basilica. 
He  must  sec  everything. 

In  passing  through  tlic  canal,  the  body  would  only  be  accompa- 
nied by  a  part  of  the  procession,  to  be  filled  upon  its  debarkation 
at  the  piazzetta.  And  at  first,  as  a  signal  of  the  departure  of  the 
body  from  the  mortuary  dwelling,  all  the  bells  of  St.  Mark  and 
St.  Stefano  filled  the  air  with  their  ringing  peals.  At  this  mo- 
ment, the  countess,  in  full  patrician  mourning — that  is,  in  velvet 
and  ermine,  her  long  train  sweeping  behind  her,  descended  the 
draped  staircase  of  her  palace,  sustained  by  two  of  her  women, 
clad  like  the  weepers  of  the  antique  funerals.  The  mother  of  the 
last  of  the  Morosini  advanced  slowly  to  the  threshold,  to  witness 
the  issue  of  her  only  son's  coffin,  on  which  she  performed  the 
lustral  ablution,  and  then  retired,  nnd  the  procession  began  to  ad- 
vance towards  the  opening  of  the  canal,  between  the  two  lines  of 
palaces  replete  with  spectators,  who  filled  them  to  the  roofs. 

At  first  appeared  an  immense  bissone,  a  boat  appropriated  to 
ancient  Venetian  ceremonies,  which  was  entirely  hung  with  black, 
and  containing  three  hundred  paupers,  their  heads  covered  with 
crape,  and  resting  on  huge  loaves  of  bread,  like  squires  on  their 
shields.  The  rumor  ran  among  the  crowd  that  each  of  them  had 
received  a  golden  Louis. 

A  second  barque,  also  hung  with  black,  but  much  smaller  than 
the  first,  followed,  containing  a  hundred  gondoliers  of  tlic  Castel- 
lani  faction,  which  the  deceased  had  protected,  and  all  selected 
from  the  most  renowned  of  a  calling  which  might  almost  be  called 
an  art.  There  were  there  ten  regatta  prizes,  that  is  to  say,  men 
prouder  of  having  won  the  green  purse  or  the  little  pig  bestowed 
by  traditional  usage  on  the  victor  in  these  jousts,  than  Jason  was 
when  be  brought  Medea  the  golden  fleece,  that  splendid  spoil  of 
the  ram  Phryxus.  All  the  Castellani,  clad  in  uniform,  wore  a 
crape  on  their  traditional  red  caps,  and  rested  on  the  polished  steel 
spurs  detached  from  the  prows  of  their  gondolas.  It  was  said 
that  each  of  them  bad  received  two  Louis  d'or. 

Next  came  six  gondolas  of  the  ordinary  service  of  the  family, 
abreast,  each  completely  covered  with  black  drapery.  Two  gon- 
doliers, in  full  mourning,  with  bare  heads  and  black  oars,  manned 
each  barque,  rowing  slowly  and  solemnly. 

Then  came  on  immense  bissone,  amply  draped  with  black,  in 
the  midst  of  which  rose  the  catafalque.  Around  the  mortuarr 
staging  were  grouped  a  score  of  silver-haired  old  men,  all  in  the 
most  expressive  attitudes  which  sculpture  assigns  to  grief,  that  is, 
kneeling,  bent  or  prostrated  on  the  velvet  steps  which  served  as  a 
base  to  the  catafalque.  These  twenty  old  men  presented  the  re- 
sults of  the  most  minute  researches  in  Venice,  the  islands  of  the 
lagoons  and  the  shores  to  collect  the  last  gondoliers  of  the  repub- 
lic, all  who  remained  of  the  rowers  of  the  last  Bucentaur.  Each 
of  these  venerable  contemporaries  of  the  fourteenth  century  of  the 
Venetian  republic  had,  it  was  said,  received  five  louis  d'or. 

The  coffin  was  covered  with  an  immense  pall  of  black  velvet, 
which  descended  to  the  bottom  of  the  steps  of  the  catafalque.  It 
was  covered  all  over  with  silver  tears,  and  embroidered  with  mor- 
tuary emblems  terminating  in  a  liberal  fringe.     Above  the  coffin 
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wero  seen,  on  cushions  of  black  velvet,  two  coronets,  with  their 
impended  points,  from  one  of  which  issued  the  ducal  horn,  for  the 
Morosini  branch.  This  conio  had  been  fashioned  and  embroidered 
on  the  traditional  model  of  a  head-dress  of  the  same  shape  which 
an  abbess  of  the  convent  of  San  Zaccaria,  who  was  a  Morosini, 
had  presented  in  homago  to  tho  doge  Pictro  Grndcnigo,  in  the 
ninth  century,  a  homage  which,  as  authors  state,  was  the  origin 
ot  the  adoption  of  the  Phrygian  cap  as  the  crown  of  the  doges. 

As  the  deceased  was  a  knight  of  Malta,  tho  insignia  of  tho 
order,  representing  his  rank  as  an  honorary.chevalicr,  rested  on  a 
cushion  of  red  velvot,  embroidored  with  the  arms  of  tho  grand- 
master. 

On  the  four  faces  of  the  catafalque,  shone,  in  basso  relief,  the 
double  shields  of  tho  two  branches  of  tho  Morosini,  of  whom  the 
Count  Alviso  was  the  flower  so  early  plucked.  These  armorial 
bearings  displayed  the  brilliancy  of  their  blood-red  fields  and  gold- 
en scrolls  on  the  black  velvet  pall  which  covered  the  coffin. 

The  immense  drapery  which  covered  the  bissojic  dragged  deeply 
in  the  water  on  every  side,  and  served  to  conceal  the  rowers  who 
slowly  propelled  the  mortuary  barque.  At  the  bow  stood  the 
count's  body  servant,  clad  as  a  mourner,  a  veil  upon  his  head,  and 
motionless  as  a  statue  of  grief  upon  a  tomb. 

Immediately  afterwards,  solitary  and  withont_  apparent  motive 
power,  advanced  the  gondolino  of  the  deceased,  a  sort  of  gondola 
excessively  delicate  and  slender,  and  of  extreme  lightness,  which 
Count  Alviso  loved  to  row  in  the  waters  of  the  canal,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  young  Venetian  nobles.  This  gondolino  was  emp- 
ty, and  hnng  with  a  long  floating  pall,  like  the  war-horse  which 
follows  tho  coffin  in  military  funerals.  It  was  towed  by  means  of 
submaiine  cordage.  The  oar,  widowed  of  its  arm,  rested  solitary 
in  the  midst  of  the  funeral  drapery. 

Finally  the  procession  was  closed  by  two  more  bissoni,  manned 
like  those  which  preceded  it,  one  by  a  hundred  Castellani,  the 
other  by  three  hundred  paupers,  with  their  loaves  and  Ionis  d'or. 
Then  came  a  throng  of  the  people's  gondolas,  filled  with  curious 
spectators. 

Having  seen  this  rich  convoy  move  by  from  his  window,  Otho 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  spot  where  the  coffin  was  to  be  landed. 
The  weather  had  retained  its  dark  and  sombre  character.  In  the 
distance  was  heard  the  sea,  shelving  on  the  shores  of  the  Lido, 
forming  a  bass  of  funeral  harmony  to  the  chants  of  the  priests 
who  received  the  body  on  the  steps  by  which,  a  century  and  a  half 
before,  the  victor  of  the  Turks  in  the  Morea  had  ascended,  that 
ancestor  of  the  youthful  dead,  to  whom  the  electoral  hall  of  tho 
neighboring  ducal  college  offered  a  commemorative  arch  of  tri- 
umph— that  ITrancisco  Morosini,  to  whom  the  senate  voted  a  bust 
during  his  lifetime  to  adorn  their  hall  of  session. 

A  strong  body  of  men  from  the  Arsenal  had  been  dressed  in  the 
ancient  costume  of  the  Arsenalotti,  the  guards  of  the  doges,  and 
formed  in  line  from  the  point  of  debarkation  to  the  portals  of  the 
basilica.  Several  of  them  executed  the  transfer  of  the  coffin  from 
the  bissone  to  the  quay.  There,  the  twenty  old  men,  the  last  con- 
temporaries of  the  republic,  took  charge  of  the  body.  All  the  rest 
of  the  aquatic  convoy  remained  in  the  boats.  The  land  proces- 
sion, collected  on  the  piazzetta,  before  the  eyes  of  an  immense  mul- 
titude, crowded  up  to  the  cornices  of  the  buildings,  commenced 
their  march  in  the  following  order,  as  soon  as  the  bissone  was 
ready  to  land  the  coffin : 

A  brass  band  formed  of  certain  instruments  which  only  gave 
thirds  or  perfect  chords.  This  music  was  the  saddest,  the  most 
mournful  and  heart-rending  ever  heard.  Destitute  of  melody, 
uttering  by  tarns  notes  brief  as  sobs,  or  prolonged  as  sighs,  you 
would  have  said  that  the  mourning  crape  which  hung  from  the 
instruments  influenced  and  impressed  their  bewailing  sounds. 

A  deputation  from  the  schools  of  the  university  of  Padaa,  ot 
which  the  deceased  had  been  a  student. 

All  the  knights  and  commanders  of  Malta  in  Venice,  in  the 
dress  of  the  order,  scarlet  coats  with  white  trimmings  for  the 
knights  of  justice,  black  for  the  others,  colonel's  epaulettes,  crape 
on  the  arm  and  sword-grip. 

A  large  group  of  persons  of  distinction,  officials  in  civic  dress, 
old  friends  and  playmates  of  the  deceased. 

Then  the  body,  shrouded  in  its  mortuary  pall,  decorated  with 
its  coronets  and  insignia,  borne  by  old  gondoliers  and  the  rowers 
of  the  Bucentanr,  and  surrounded  by  priests. 

Prom  the  four  corners  of  the  pall  hung  heavy  cords  with  silver 
tassels,  held  by  the  four  heirs  of  the  patrician  families  which  had 
furnished  the  greatest  number  of  doges  to  the  republic,  that  is  to 
say,  a  Contarini,  a  Mocenigo,  a  Dandolo,  and  a  Cornaro. 

Priests  and  sections  of  Arsenalotti  closed  the  procession,  which 
made  its  entry  into  the  basilica  of  St.  Mark  without  the  prelate 
coming  to  receive  the  body,  a  demonstration  of  supreme  etiquette 
only  bestowed  on  princes  of  the  blood  royal. 

The  crowd  had  noticed  that  among  tho  persons  of  all  ranks  who 
surrounded  the  body,  there  was  no  individual  bearing  the  name  of 
Morosini,  although  this  name  belonged  indirectly  to  more  than 
one  family  either  of  Venice  or  the  Lombardo -Venetian  cities. 
The  old  countess,  in  excluding  such  persons  from  her  list  of  invi- 
tations, was  desirous  of  establishing  in  the  eyes  of  the  country,  on 
this  solemn  occasion,  the  fact  that  there  was  not,  or  that  she  did 
not  recognize  any  legitimate  branch  of  the  broken  trunk  of  her 
family. 

Otho  had  noticed,  among  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  knights 
of  Malta,  Marquis  Durazzo,  whom  many  persons  around  him 
pointed  at  with  a  curiosity  he  could  not  account  for. 

When  the  coffin  had  been  deposited  in  the  middle  of  the  transept 
of  the  basilica,  where  a  catafalque  awaited  it,  surrounded  by  a 
prodigious  number  of  tapers,  a  musical  mass  was  commenced, 
composed  expressly  for  the  occasion  by  an  old  Venetian  master, 
who  had  succeeded  in  embodying  many  popular  or  martial  airs  of 


the  republic,  the  most  appropriate  to  the  solemnity.  As  we  hare 
said  before,  the  patriarch  of  Venice  himself  officiated  before  tho 
immense  crowd  which  filled  the  tcmplo,  ns  on  the  coronation  days 
of  the  doges  before  the  Giant's  Staircase.  The  Dies  ira,  intoned 
by  a  hundred  male  and  female  voices,  sustained  by  the  austere 
arpeggios  of  the  organ  and  the  sombre  harmony  of  the  brass  in- 
struments, had  a  grand  and  surprising  effect,  augmented  by  tho 
almost  total  absenco  of  natural  light,  under  arches  usually  obscure, 
and  yet  more  darkened  on  that  day  by  the  state  of  the  weather. 
The  catafalque  alone  blazed  with  its  thousand  wax  lights  in  the 
centre  of  tho  temple,  whose  arches,  loaded  with  mosaics  on  gold 
grounds,  only  reflected  a  few  flashes  of  tho  vacillating  rays  of  the 
funeral  torches. 

The  service- ended,  the  procession  resumed  its  march  for  the 
piazzetta,  where  additional  boats  were  in  waiting,  in  order  to  receive 
the  complement  of  the  cortege,  which  was  to  accompany  the  body 
to  its  last  resting-place.  Swelled  by  the  members  of  the  order  of 
Malta,  by  the  deputation  from  Padua,  and  by  the  patrician  friends 
of  the  family,  it  resumed  the  previous  route,  and  to  the  sound  of 
the  brass  band  in  the  manner  before  described.  The  bells  of  St. 
Mark  were  silenced ;  those  of  Santo  Stefano  now  announced  the 
approach  of  a  new  guest  to  their  vaults.  Everywhere  there  was 
the  same  throng,  in  the  gondolas  and  tho  palace  balconies,  wit- 
nessing the  defiling  of  the  sumptuous  procession.  It  was  asserted 
in  the  crowd  that  the  old  countess,  protected  by  some  interstice  of 
the  immense  pall  which  covered  tho  facade  of  herpalace,  witnessed 
incognita,  from  beneath  the  black  domino,  the  passage  of  this 
funeral,  which  her  patrician,  pride,  rather  than  her  maternal  ten- 
derness, had  ambitiously  conceived  and  gorgeously  executed. 

Finally  the  cortege  reached  the  Campo  San  Vidal,  a  little  square 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Bastiglia  palace,  loading  to  the  church 
where  the  body  was  expected.  There  the  different  elements  of 
which  this  mortuary  spectacle  was  composed  began  to  break  up, 
as  the  coffin  was  to  be  accompanied  only  by  the  patricians  and 
friends  of  the  family  who  had  been  selected  for  this  last  act  of  the 
ceremony.  "While  the  different  bissoni  of  the  students,  the  Arsen- 
alotti, the  paupers,  etc.,  dispersed  through  the  different  canals,  the 
valets  of  the  palace  transported  the  body  to  the  neighboring  church. 
It  was  the  Marquis  Durazzo,  to  the  great  surprise  of  many  persons, 
who,  with  a  certain  affectation  of  importance,  directed  this  new 
and  last  part  of  the  ceremony.  At  Santa  Stefano,  the  vault,  cov- 
ered by  a  huge  stone,  bearing  the  name  of  Francesco  Morosini,* 
in  the  middle  of  the  temple,  had  been  opened,  and  lawyers  were 
in  attendance  to  draw  up  the  last  act  of  inhumation.  A  priest 
prepared  to  bless  the  body  a  second  time. 

Otho  had  wished  to  see  the  last  act  of  tho  funeral  drama.  He 
also,  almost  unconsciously,  obeyed  a  desire  to  learn  what  part  the 
Dalmatian  was  playing  in  this  ceremony.  Dnrazzo  gave  orders 
and  directions,  as  a  near  relative  of  the  deceased  would  have  done. 
When  each  assistant,  after  having  sprinkled  holy  water  on  the 
coffin,  had  thus  terminated  this  long  series  of  ceremonies,  which 
was  to  be  followed  only  by  material  and  private  details,  it  was  he, 
the  marquis,  who  was  seen  to  give  orders  to  the  workmen,  even 
to  descend  into  the  illustrious  vault,  and  to  designate  the  place 
where  the  patrician's  remains  were  to  be  placed. 

Left  almost  alone  in  the  church,  Otho  leaned  over  the  open 
vault,  and  by  the  light  of  the  torches  carried  by  the  workmen, 
was  able  to  examine  the  interior  arrangement. 

The  tomb  of  the  star  of  the  family,  Francesco  Morosini,  the 
Peloponesiac,  occupied  the  centre.  This  tomb  was  of  white  mar- 
ble, adorned  with  bas-reliefs,  and  surmounted  by  a  recumbent 
statue,  wearing  the  ducal  cap,  and  holding  in  its  clasped  hands 
the  sword  of  a  general  ten  times  a  victor  in  the  Orient.  Five  or 
six  other  tombs,  also  of  marble,  extended  on  tho  right  of  the 
principal  monument,  and  seemed  all  to  contain  guests,  descend- 
ants of  the  conquerors  of  the  Morea.  The  last  but  one  doubtless 
covered  Count  Alviso's  father,  and  it  was  in  the  last  open  space, 
which  had  within  it  a  leaden  coffin,  that  he  caused  the  youthful  dead 
to  be  placed  and  covered  by  a  final  stone — the  last  page  of  his 
life  on  which  his  name  had  been  inscribed  beforehand. 

This  labor  accomplished,  and  it  was  rapidly  performed,  for 
everything  had  been  prepared  in  advance,  the  Dalmatian  and  the 
workmen  with  their  torches  passed  to  the  other  side  of  the  vault. 
Otho  perceived  that  the  left  of  the  hero  was  reserved  for  the 
women  of  his  family,  and  the  right  for  the  men.  Each  of  these 
tombs  had  its  long  recumbent  figure,  crouched  upon  the  stone 
which  covered  the  dead.  But  as  the  workmen  had  advanced  to 
the  extremity  of  the  vault,  to  collect  their  tools  and  ladders,  Otho 
finally  made  out  that  the  last  two  tombs  of  this  range  were, 
as  that  occupied  by  Count  Alviso's  body  had  just  been.  A  shud- 
der passed  through  the  poet's  frame.  A  workman  had  lowered 
his  torch,  and  Otho  was  able  to  read  on  the  last  slab  but  one  a 
provisional  inscription,  bearing  these  words  : 

Faustina  Morosini,  Nata  Morosini. 
And  finally,  on  the  last  sepulchre : 

Adriana  Morosini. 

The  poet  thought  he  was  going  mad.  He  felt  a  vertigo  dazzle 
him;  he  tried  to  read  it  again,  to  make  sure  that  this  strange 
inscription  was  not  a  sport  of  his  delirious  imagination,  But  the 
workmen  had  already  quitted  the  angle  of  the  tomb,  and  the  mar- 
quis was  taking  hold  of  the  ladder  to  ascend  it.  Otho  retired, 
dragging  his  limbs  like  a  drunken  man  to  a  neighboring  confes- 
sional, where  he  sat  down,  oppressed  by  a  fearful  disorder  of 
ideas. 

The  Adriatic  had  truly  inspired  the  poet :  the  last  of  the  Moro- 
sini was  named  Adriana. 

[to  be  continued.] 

*On  this  stone,  adorned  by  the  ducal  cap  and  eome  sculptured  trophies,  is 
the  following  inscription:  JFVancwri  Mauroetni  Peloposiaci  JVimspw  Ossa  1694.    I 


MARRIAGE  IN  HUNGARY. 

The  Hungarian  does  not  marry  very  young :  for  three,  four,  or 
even  five  years,  he  pays  assiduous  court  to  the  object  of  his  affec- 
tions; but,  until  he  has  acquired  a  lunda,  or  furred  pelisse,  thero 
is  no  wedding.  The  affianced  bride,  likewise,  must  be  the  pro- 
prietress of  a  Jcodmon,  or  vest,  and  of  a  bed,  and  the  furniture 
thereunto  appertaining.  Then  the  formalities  of  marriage  begin. 
The  exchange  of  rings  is  effected  through  nn  accredited  agent,  or 
Iciro,  chosen  by  tho  bridegroom,  and  cnlmsted  with  the  office  of 
asking  the  maiden's  hand  to  become  his  bride  and  companion. 
Tho  father  is  required  to  ask  two  or  three  days  for  consideration. 
At  last,  in  the  presence  of  many  witnesses,  the  paternal  conpent  is 
given.  Tho  bride  bids  farewell  to  each  member  of  her  family, 
and  with  a  strong  escort  of  relations,  sets  out  for  her  new  dwell- 
ing, where  she  is  received  by  the  father  and  mother  of  her  intended. 
A  dinner  closes  these  preliminaries,  which  are  speedily  followed 
by  the  marriage  ceremony  itself. 

At  about  ten  o'clock  on  the  wedding  morning,  the  young  man's 
friends  repair  with  joyous  shouts  to  the  house  of  tho  bride^  father 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  the  bride,  whom  they  conduct  to 
church  with  her  intended.  The  newly  married  bride  is  escorted 
to  her  home  by  both  families,  and  all  their  friends  in  full  force, 
nmid  firing  of  pistols,  guns,  and  all  the  village  artillery  generally. 
The  nuptial  house  is  generally  found  closed.  Stones  arc  hurled 
at  the  door,  and  their  noise,  Jikc  the  firing  of  cannon  at  a  public 
festival,  announces  the  event  that  has  taken,  place.  When  the 
door  opens,  a  chamber  is  discovered,  with  a  table  sumptuously 
covered  with  viands,  and  splendid  with  china,  plate,  and  snowy 
damask.  But  there  arc  places  for  only  nine  or  ten ;  and  bursting 
in  at  the  door  are  some  hundred  guests  !  No  matter.  The  hero  and 
heroine  of  the  feast  take  their  places  at  the  table,  with  their  im- 
mediate friends  around  them,  and  the  rest  of  the  company  find 
room  as  best  they  may.  At  length  the  hour  for  the  feast  arrives, 
the  whole  company  observe  deep  silence  while  the  blessing  is  pro- 
nounced, and  then  they  fall  to.  The  proceedings  terminate  with 
a  ball,  which  generally  lasts  all  night. — Travels  in  Hungary. 


THE  ENGLISH  IN  INDIA. 

Some  of  the  recent  mutinies  of  Sepoys  who  have  remained  faith- 
ful in  the  greatest  perils  through  which  the  English  have  passed, 
and  turn  upon  them  now,  when  speedy  defeat  is  certain,  are  inex- 
plicable, and  can  only  be  accounted  for,  in  the  absence  of  authen- 
tic accounts,  on  the  supposition  that  the  English  rnle  is  threatened 
to  be  made  too  oppressive  upon  them.  The  last  accounts  state 
that  three  companies  of  the  34th  native  infantry,  who,  through  all 
the  commotion,  were  apparently  perfectly  loyal,  and  had  been 
largely  trusted,  and  were  stationed  at  Chittagong,  had  suddenly 
risen,  murdered  one  of  their  officers,  released  the  prisoners  in  the 
jails,  plundered  the  treasury  of  three  lacs  of  rupees,  and  started 
for  Dacca,  where  disturbances  were  anticipated.  In  Oude,  and  in 
the  adjoining  district  of  Rohilcund,  there  was  no  established  au- 
thority ;  and  what  is  perhaps  the  worst  feature  of  the  whole,  the 
insurgents,  who  do  not  seem,  to  have  any  definite  plan  or  policy, 
are  animated  by  an  envenomed,  stubborn  detestation  of  British 
rule.  "In  Oude,"  says  the  News,  "it  is  not  a  mutinous  army, 
but  a  desperate  people  we  have  to  deal  with.  They  cannot  stand 
against  British  troops  in  the  field,  but  their  submission  will,  for  a 
long  time,  not  extend  beyond  the  range  of  British  guns.  Oude  is 
larger  than  England ;  her  people,  though  defeated,  hate  ns  with 
an  intensity  scarcely  to  be  accounted  for.  Every  class  hns  turned 
against  us,  from  Maun  Singh,  Prince  of  Zumecndars,  down  to  the 
poorest  ryot  who  cultivates  the  soil.  They  have  murdered  our 
countrymen  to  the  cry  of  '  Death  to  the  infidel !'  and  their  hatred 
will  not  be  appeased,  even  if  we  would  allow  it  to  be  so,  by  their 
dispersion  at  Lucknow." — Neiv  York  Journal  of  Commerce. 


THE  INDIAN  APOSTLE. 

Kev.  Dr.  Lowell  used  the  following  language  in  reference  to 
Eliot,  the  apostle  to  the  Indians,  in  a  sermon  preached  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  church  in  Natick,  in  1828  : — "  How  interesting  are  the 
associations  connected  with  this  place,  and  this  occasion !  Nearly 
two  centuries  ago,  this  spot  was  first  consecrated  by  the  rites  of 
religion.  It  was  then  that  the  apostolic  Eliot  imparted  to  tho 
rude,  untutored  children  of  the  forest,  the  light  of  divine  truth, 
and  the  wilderness  echoed  the  voice  of  Christian  prayer,  and  the 
songs  of  Christian  praise.  We  revert  with  admiration  to  the 
wearisome  pilgrimages,  and  the  toilsome  and  perilous,  though 
patient  and  persevering  labors  of  this  holy  man.  Imagination 
delights  to  go  back  through  the  long  track  of  time,  and  see  him 
travelling  on  foot,  with  his  staff  and.  his  Bible ;  or  surrounded  by 
his  Indian  children,  with  no  altar  but  the  trunk  of  the  forest  tree, 
and  no  canopy  but  tho  vault  of  heaven,  yet  cheered  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  devotion  to  the  best  of  causes,  and  by  the  hopes  of 
success.  We  honor  thy  memory,  devoted  servant  of  the  Lord 
Jesus !  Though  no  fruits  of  thy  labor  remain,  thongh  hast  erected 
a  monument  to  thy  praise  in  the  hearts  of  the  pious,  in  all  time, 
who  shall  hear  the  story  of  thy  toils  and  thy  sufferings,  and  hast 
secured  to  thyself  a  portion  with  those  who,  '  having  turned  many 
to  righteousness,  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament, 
and  as  the  stars,  forever  and  ever.' " 


CHARLOTTE  CUSHIttAN. 

Miss  Cnshman's  greatest  impersonation  is  that  of  Lady  Mac- 
beth. It  is  questionable,  from  the  accounts  we  have,  whether  Mrs. 
Siddons  could  have  surpassed  her  in  this.  And  I  would  submit, 
with  due  deference  to  the  clergy,  that  all  the  sermons  preached  on 
retribution  for  ten  years  in  America,  would  not  impress  the  real 
truth  so  fully  on  the  people  as  Lady  Macbcth's  insane  sleep-walk- 
ing in  tho  fifth  act : 

"Out,  damned  ppotf  out.  I  say!". ... 

"Here's  the  smell  of  the  blood  still;  all  the  perfumes  of  Arabia 
will  not  sweeten  this  little  hand." 

Miss  Cusbman  is  thrilling  beyond  expression  in  this.  But  her 
most  extraordinary  part  is  that  of  Meg  Merrilies,  in  Guy  Manncr- 
ing.  This  is  her  own  ;  nobody  else  should  ever  try  it.  It  gives 
us  pleasure  to  know  that  a  woman  of  such  character  and  influence, 
united  to  so  much  genius,  is  on  the  stage — an  arena  which,  for  a 
true,  Eelf-subsistent  woman,  who  should  be  at  the  same  time  an 
actress  by  nature,  would  furnish  a  field  for  philanthropy  and  reli- 
gious influence  hcyond  those  offered  to  the  I  rys  or  Florence  Night- 
ingale.— Correspondent  Christian  Inquirer. 


HEART  WORK. 

"We  are  not  sent  into  the  world  to  do  anything  into  which  we 
cannot  put  our  hearts.  Wc  have  certain  work  to  do  for  our  bread, 
and  that  must  be  done  strenuously  ;  other  work  to  do  for  our  de- 
light, and  that  is  to  be  done  heartily.  Neither  is  it  to  be  done  by 
halves  and  shifts,  hut  with  a  will ;  and  what  is  not  worth  the  effort, 
is  not  to  be  done  at  all.  Perhaps  all  that  wc  have  to  do  is  meant 
for  nothing  more  than  an  exercise  of  the  heart  and  the  will,  and 
it  is  useless  in  itself  j  but  at  all  events,  the  little  use  it  has,  may 
well  be  spurned  if  it  is  not  worth  putting  our  hands  and  our 
strength  to. — Ruskin. 
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THE  LATE  GENERAL  IIAVELOCK. 

Major  General  Sir  Henry  Havclock  wm  a  native  of  Bishop*- 
wenrmonth,  near  Sunderland,  whore  he  was  born  on  the  5th  of  ! 
April,  1795.     Ho  wm  the  second  of  the  four  nous  of  the  late  Wil- 
liam Havclock,  E*q.,  of  Ingres*  park,  near  Grei-nhituc,  Kent,  by 
Juno,  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Carter,  of  Yarmouth,  a  member,  it  is 
*aid,  of  the  ICttrick  family.    HI*  rather  woe  the  descendant  and   ! 
representative  of  a  family  which  long  had  resided  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Great  Grimsby, 'Lincolnshire,  and  onr  reader*  will  doubt- 
less remember  that  the  good  people  of  that  town  havr  burly  gone 
no  far  a«  to  claim  for  the   Hnvelocks  a  descent  from  Guthrum,  or    ; 
nome  other  Danish  prince  who  lived  before  the  Norman  eonqueRt. 
All,  however,  that  is   known  for  certain  is  that  Sir    Henry  Have-    ! 
lock's  father  and   grandfather  were  largely  engaged  in  commerce 
and  shipping  in  Sunderland,  and  purchased  Ingress  park  with  the 
proceeds  of  their  successful  speculations. 

As  our  readers  arc  aware,  the  Charter  house  is  the  school  to 
wlii.  Ii  belongs  the  credit  (and  no  small  credit  it  is)  of  having 
roared  the  youth  of  Sir  Hen- 
ry Havclock.  While  Henry 
was  at  Charter  bonne,  a 
change  came  over  his  father's 
fortunes.  Mr.  Havclock  was 
obliged  to  part  with  his  es- 
tate at  Ingress,  and  what, 
perhaps,  scorned  worse  for- 
tune still,  at  the  moment, 
had  to  withdraw  his  son  from 
tlio  Charter  houso  school. 
Engreifl  park  was  sold  to  the 
government,  and  the  youth 
was  entered  as  a  student  at 
the  Middle  Temple,  where, 
wo  arc  told,  ho  attended  the 
locturusofChitty,  the  famous 
pleader,  and  formed  an  inti- 
mate friendship  with  the  Into 
Judge  Talfourd.  Havclock, 
however,  was  not  moulded 
by  nature  for  a  lawyer ;  an 
indoor  life  did  not  suit  his 
tastes;  he  pined  for  a  life  ot 
action  and  of  enterprise.  An 
opportunity  soon  offered  for 
another  and  more  agreeable 
change.  His  older  brother 
William  (who  subsequently 
fell  gloriously  at  the  bead  ot 
his  regiment,  the  14th  Light 
Dragoons,  in  the  desperate 
but  victorious  charge  on  the 
Sikhs  at  Rnmnugger,  Nov. 
22,  1848,)  happened  to  have 
gained  some  distinction  in 
the  Peninsula.  This  gallant 
youth,  who  is  mentioned  in 
the  despatches  as  even  then 
"one  of  the  most  chivalrous 
officers  in  the  service,"  was 
wounded  at  the  battle  ot 
Waterloo,  where  bo  served 
as  aid-de-camp  to  Baron 
Alten.  He  fortunately  pos- 
sessed sufficient  interest  and 
influence  to  obtain  a  com- 
mission for  his  brother  Hen- 
ry, and  within  a  few  weeks 
ajftor  Waterloo  was  fought, 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
him  gazetted  to  a  second 
lieutenancy  in  the  Rifle  Bri- 
gade. For  eight  years,  Havc- 
lock, as  a  subaltern,  was 
obliged  to  live  a  life  of  mili- 
tary routine  at  home,  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland  and  Ireland. 
At  length,  in  182S,  the  op- 
portunity occurred  to  him  of 
effecting  an  exchange  into 
tho  13th  Light  Infantry,  a 
regiment  under  orders  for 
India  service.  Havclock 
eagerly  seized  the  opportu- 
nity, and  landed  in  Calcutta 
towards  the  close  of  that 
year.  In  1824,  the  first  Bur- 
mese war  broke  out,  and 
Havclock  served  in  the  Bur- 
mese campaign  as  deputy 
assistant-adjutant-gcneral  to 
tho  forces  under  Sir  Archi- 
bald Campbell,  and  was  pre- 
sent at  tho  actions  of  Napa- 
deo,  Patnngoa,  and  Pughan. 
On  the  concl  usion  of  the  war, 
he  was  associated  with  Cap- 
tain Lumsden  and  Dr.  Knox 
in  a  mission  to  the  court  of 
Ava,  and  had  an  audience 
of  "  the  Golden  Foot,"  when 
the  treaty  of  Yandaboo  was 
signed.  In  1827,  he  pub- 
lished a  short  account  of  the 
Burmese  campaigns,  which 
at  the  time  excited  some  at- 
tention by  the  originality  of 
its  remarks  and  the  freedom 
of  the  author's  comments  on 

the  events  of  tho  war.  In  the  same  year,  be  was  appointed  by- 
Lord  Combcrmere  to  the  post  of  adjutant  of  the  military  depot  at 
Chinsurah,  on  the  breaking  up  of  which,  he  returned  to  his  regi- 
ment. Not  long  afterwards,  he  visited  Calcutta,  and,  having  passed 
the  examination  in  languages  at  Fort  William,  was  appointed 
adjutant  of  his  regiment  by  Lord  William  Bentinck.  The  corps 
at  that  time  was  under  the  command  of  Colonel  (afterwards  Gene- 
ral Sir)  Robert  Sale.  In  1838,  after  twenty-three  years  of  service 
as  a  subaltern,  Henry  Havelock  was  promoted  to  a  company,  and 
attended  Sir  Willoughby  Cotton  as  one  of  his  staff  in  the  invasion 
of  Affghanistan.  He  served  through  the  Affghan  campaign  with 
increased  distinction,  and  was  present  with  Sir  John  Keanc  at  the 
storming  of  Ghuznee  in  1 839.  A  memoir  of  this  campaign,  which 
is  frequently  quoted  with  respect  by  Indian  writers  as  a  valuable 
work  of  reference,  was  published  by" him  in  1840,  or  the  following 
year. 

After  a  short  leave  of  absence,  Havelock  was  sent  to  the  Pun- 
jaub,  in  charge  of  a  detachment,  and  was  placed  on  the  staff  of 
General  Elphinstone  as  Persian  interpreter.     We  next  find  him 


serving  in  Cahul  under  Sir  Robert  Sale,  and  present  at  the  forcing 
of  tin'  Kboord  Cabal  paw,  the  action  of  Teseen,  and  all  the  other 
engagements  of  that  force  till  it  rear-bed  Jalbtlabud.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  his  friends,  Major  Mo**grcgor  and  Captain  Broodfoot,  he 
had,  under  Sale,  tho  chief  direction  of  the  memorable  ■! 
that  [dace,  and  wrote  all  :  I  <  itcln-i  relating  to  it,  which  were 
highly  praised  by  tho  [ate  Sir  George  Murray.  For  hi*  I  ' 
Cabal  Be  Obtained  tdl  brevct-majurity,  and  wa*  made  a  companion 
of  the  bath. 

Boring  accompanied  Oenorali  Pollock  nod  Groagh  a*  Persian 
interpreter  on  one  or  two  expedition*  of  minor  Import* 
1843  we  find  Major  tZavelock  with  the  British  army  at  (iw.ilinr, 
and  present  at  tho  battle  of  Maharajpore.  II iving  obtained  the 
brevet  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  in  |8  4."i  he  proceeded  with  Lord* 
Hardinge  and  (lough  to  the  Sutluj,  and  w.n  actively  engaged  at 
the  battles  of  Moodkoc,  Ferozcdiah,  and  Sobraon.  In  tho  first  of 
iln'.i'  i-ngagcincnt*,  he  had  two  hone*  .shut  under  him,  and  a  third 
at  Sobraon  ;  but  from  tho  first  to  tho  last  he  never  received  a  single 
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wound.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  Sikh  war,  he  was  appointed 
deputy-adjutant-general  of  the  queen's  troops  at  Bombay. 

Having  spent  two  years  on  furlough  in  England,  he  returned  to 
Indin  in  1851,  and  through  the  kindness  of  Lord  Hardings,  who 
had  watched  the  latter  portion  of  his  career  with  interest,  and  by 
whose  side  he  had  fought  in  the  three  battles  of  the  Sutlcj,  he  was 
appointed  at  first  quarter-master  and  afterwards  adjutant-general 
of  the  queen's  forces  in  Indin.  This  post  he  held  until  the  war 
with  Persia  broke  out  at  the  close  of  1856.  On  the  despatch  of 
the  expedition  against  Persia,  he  was  nominated  to  the  command 
of  the  second  division,  and  led  the  land  troops  at  Mohamraerah. 
On  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  Persia,  he  returned  to  India,  and 
was  wrecked  off  Ceylon  in  April  last  in  the  Erin,  as  our  readers 
will  remember,  on  his  voyage  to  Calcutta. 

On  reaching  his  destination,  almost  the  first  news  that  he  heard 
was  the  outbreak  of  the  mutiny  at  Meerut  and  Delhi.  He  was 
immediately  sent  up  to  Allahabad,  as  brigadier-general,  to  com- 
mand the  movable  column  employed  against  the  miscreant  Nana 
Sahib.     His  subsequent  victorios  over  theNana's  troops,  including 


eight  or  nine  pitched  battle*  against  number*  far  superior  to  his 
own,  and  crowned  by  tho  action  of  Julv  16  at  Cawnpore,  and  hi* 
subsequent  relief  of  the  gallant  band  besieged  at  Luck  now,  are 
event*  too  fresh  in  oar  readers'  memories  to  need  recounting  here. 
For  his  first  exploits  in  the  early  rammer,  Brigadier-General 
Havelock  wo»  rewarded  with  a  good  service  pennon  of  £100  a 
year-— all,  w<:  may  her*-  remark,  that  the  commander-iiwhkf  then 
had  it  in  his  power  to  bestow.  Since  that  time,  we  have  heard  in 
rapid  laoeeaaton  how  Havclock  ha*  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
general  officer,  been  honored  with  a  riband  of  a  knight  commander 
of  the  bath,  and  rewarded  with  the  more  substantial  prizes  of 
£1000  annual  pension,  and  the  colonek-y  of  the  3d  Bon;  and, 
finally,  DOW,  on  the  26th  of  November  last,  the  London  Gazette 
announced  that  her  majesty  had  been  pleased  to  elevate  him  to 
the  baronetcy  a*  Sir  Henry  Havelock  of  Lncknow.  Ala* 
the  very  dav  before  the  Gazette  appeared,  Sir  Henry  Havclock 
paid  the  debt  of  nature,  having  died  of  dysentery,  brought  on  bv 
exposure  in  the  field  and  the  anxieties  of  hi*  pot-it  ion — one  which 

it  certainly  required  a  charm  - 
ed  life  and  aliiMi-t  ■ttperhn- 
man  strength  to  maintain. 

Sir  H'.nrv  Havelock  mar- 
ried, in  182*7,  Hannah  Shep- 
herd, yoongoft  daughter  ot 
the  late  Rev.  iJr.  Mar.hman, 
of  Berampon,  tb<;  k-arncd 
and  accomplj*hcd  biblical 
scholar,  by  whom  he  : 
a  family  of  three  surviving 
daughter*  and  three  sons, 
the  eldest  of  whom,  now  Sir 
Henry  Hantnnan  Havelock, 
second  baronet,  wa*  born  in 
1830.  He  at  present  holds 
a  captain**  communion  in 
the  18th  Koyal  Irish,  and 
ha*  been  lately  serving  in 
India  a*  deputy  asei  tarn- 
adjutant- genera  I  under  the 
gallant  father  whose  honored 
name  he  bears,  and  whose 
loss  he  must  so  deeply  de- 
plore.— English  paper. 

THE  GOOD  SAMARITAN. 

The  engraving  on  this 
page  illustrates  the  story  ot 
ihe  good  Samaritan,  from 
the  tenth  chapter  of  Luke, 
one  of  those  interesting  nar- 
ratives with  which  our  Sav- 
iour illustrated  and  applied 
the  principles  he  taught.  By 
the  roadside  lies  the  traveller 
from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho, 
who  was  beset  by  thieves, 
plundered,  stripped  and  left 
bleeding  and  helpless  to  die, 
if  unrelieved  by  the  charity 
of  his  fellow-men.  The  self- 
ish priest  has  seen  liim,  but 
"passed  by  on  the  other  side." 
The  Lcvite  has  glanced  at 
him  from  curiosity,  but  he 
also  has  "  passed  by  on  the 
other  side."  But  the  man 
of  true  charity  and  neighbor- 
ly love  now  approaches,  the 
Samaritan  pursuing  his  jour- 
ney. He  is  well  mounted, 
and  may  sooner  escape  the 
disagreeable  spectacle  and 
the  disagreeable  duty  pre- 
sented in  his  path  than  either 
the  priest  or  the  Levitc.  But 
he  will  not.  He  will  be 
a  brother  to  the  wounded 
ctrangcr.  He  will  bind  up 
his  wounds,  "  pouring  in  oil 
and  wine,  and  set  him  on 
his  own  beast."  He  will 
take  him  to  an  inn ;  and 
when  compelled  to  leave 
him  on  the  morrow,  he  will 
place  money  in  the  hands  of 
the  host,  with  the  strictest 
charge  to  bestow  every  atten- 
tion on  the  stranger,  and  the 
assurance  that  if  more  is  ex- 
pended, he  will  return  and 
make  reimbursement.  How 
Eimple  the  narrative,  and  yet 
how  eloquent  and  touching ! 
how  dramatic  in  its  very 
simplicity!  Who  shall  say* 
how  many  thousands  placed 
in  circumstances  requiring 
the  active  exertion  of  benev- 
olence have  been  awakened  - 
to  a  sense  of  duty  by  the 
memory  of  the  good  Sama- 
ritan ?  The  lesson  thus 
taught  is  of  universal  appli- 
cation, tor  the  suffering  ore 
ever  with  us  and  beside  us. 
Those  who  hare  fallen  by 
the  hands  of  thieves  or  by 
their  own  folly,  lie  in  onr 
daily  walks,  and  our  choice  lies  between  the  conduct  of  the  priest 
and  the  Lcvite  and  the  good  Samaritan.  The  example  of  him 
that  showed  mercy  is  before  us,  and  we  are  commanded  to  go  and 
do  likewise.  For  good  deeds  are  everlasting.  Those  who  perform 
them,  as  a  writer  well  remarks,  may  mourn  over  the  failure  of 
some  one  of  them,  but  God  may  be,*  by  their  influence,  sowing 
the  seeds  of  some  plan  of  his  own,  of  which  they  little  dream. 
For  every  good  deed  comes  from  God.  His  is  the  idea,  His  the 
inspiration,  and  His  its  fulfilment  in  time;  and  therefore  no  good 
deed  but  lives  and  grows  with  the  everlasting  life  of  God  himself; 
and  as  the  acorn,  because  God  has  given  it  "  a  forming  form," 
and  life  after  its  kind,  bears  within  it  not  only  the  builder  oak, 
but  shade  for  manv  a  herd,  food  for  countless  animals,  and  at  last 
the  gallant  ship  itself,  and  the  materials  of  every  use  to  which 
nature  or  art  can  put  it  and  its  descendants  after  it  throughout  all 
time,  so  does  even- good  deed  contain  within  itself  endless  and  un- 
expected possibilities  of  other  good  which  may  and  will  grow  and 
multiply  forever  in  the  genial  light  of  Him  whose  eternal  mind 
conceived  it,  and  will  forever  quicken  with  life  and  influence. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  notorial.] 
A-WEARY. 

BY  WILLIE  E.   PABOB. 

My  hand  is  ou  my  throbbing  henrfc, 
I  .«■  ;;j  «» I  from  all  the  world  apart ; 

My  feet  are  hi  life's  lonely  waye, 
1  meet  but  little  scorn  or  praise ; 

My  fears  are  one  pad  train  of  grief, 
With  fears  and  tears  and  no  relief- 

Isayr  •■OSnn.Ptill  shmo  on  hfgh!" 
1  pray,  *--0  World,  slip  kindly  by!" 

•And  let  the  reaper^  as  thoy  go. 
Forget  not  those  who  follow  slow: 

Whose  mien  shows  gratefnl  hearts  and  kind, 
To  glean  what  they  shall  leare  behind. 

Perchance  I.  too,  shall  come  one  day — 
ThU  trance,  it  will  not  last  alway  j 

Some  time  the  scales  shall  full,  and  1 
Shall  chime  in  with  a  sweet  reply. 

And  then  "a-weary  "  nevermore, 
Again  I'll  pace  the  sandy  shore, 

And  smile  at  all  the  plodding  throng, 
The  while  my  heart  goc3  out  in  song. 


[Translated  from  the  French  for  Uallou"s  rietorial.] 

THE  HOTEL  WITHOUT  A  NAME. 

BY   ANNE    T.    WILBUR. 


ima'of  Paris, 
in  tears  at  some 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE   LAST   BANK  NOTE. 

Count  Ambrosio  B ,  with  whom  I  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted, was  one  of  the  richest  and  most  illustrious  noblemen  of 
Rome.  Implicated,  like  so  many  other  Italians,  in  a  conspiracy 
against  Austria,  he  had  only  time  to  escape  by  a  rapid  flight  the 
sentence  which  confiscated  his  goods  and  condemned  him  to  the. 
prisons  of  Spielberg.  Following  the  example  of  other  exiles,  he 
had  chosen  France  for  a  refuge,  and  lived  in  Paris,  with  the 
Countess  Theresa,  his  wife,  and  two  children,  still  young.  Still 
retaining  his  family  pride,  and  resolved  to  do  nothing  derogatory 
to  it,  Count  Ambrosio  endeavored  to  forget  his  position,  and 
closed  his  eyes  with  regard  to  his  future  prospects,  continuing  at 
Paris,  if  not  the  brilliant  and  baronical  life  he  had  led  at  Borne, 
at  least  one  comfortable  and  worthy  of  his  birth,  a  thing  unpar- 
donable in  the  father  of  a  family.  More  reasonable  than  himself, 
his  young  wife  had  sacrificed  everything  to  the  interest  of  their 
children ;  but  she  had  not  even  met  the  approbation  of  her  hus- 
bandj  who,  to  the  observations  she  had  once  ventured  to  address 
to  him,  had  replied  by  these  cold  and  desperate  words  : 

"  When  I  can  no  longer  live  as  becomes  the  Count  Ambrosio, 
I  will  blow  out  my  brains." 

The  unhappy  woman  had  therefore  this  frightful  prospect  con- 
stantly before  her  eyes.  And  seeing  it  daily  approaching,  by  one 
sacrifice  after  another  she  vainly  protected  against  the  prodigali- 
ties of  her  husband  the  sum  which  formed  their  only  resource. 
Imagino  if  you  can  all  the  anxieties  of  this  struggle ;  the  struggle 
of  a  mother  who  is  saving  bread  for"  her  children,  and  of  a  wife 
who  wishes  to  prolong  her  husband's  life,  and  you  will  compre- 
hend the  scene  with  which  this  sad  drama  opens. 

It  was  on  a  beautiful  evening  in  last  autumn.     The  countess 

was  sitting  before  the  window  of  her  chamber,  at  the  corner  of 

Rue  Louis  le  Grande  and  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens.     Paulo  and 

Maria,  her  two  children,  were  gaily  playing  on  the  balcony  whence 

they  were  looking  at  the  equipages  and  foot-passengers.     WJ'^pfl 

fonVvere  utterinS  cries  of  admiration  at  this  par™-™- 

"'•'   We^i%u¥otiookinS  wjtnju^c+ian-\TT~'. 

the  young  6    _"iia\~  ~CZ .i~eye  veiled  i 

papers  which  had  just  been  handed  her,  and  which  she  had  un- 
folded mechanically.  These  papers  wero  the  bills  of  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  hotel,  and  of  twenty  fashionable  tradesmen  patronized 
by  the  count.  The  countess  had  just  paid  them  one  after  another, 
and  the  noble  lady  was  lamenting  the  sum  of  money  which  she 
had  formerly  given  to  the  poor. 

"  Mama/'  said  Paulo,  who  had  just  heard  a  sigh,  "  mama, 
what  is  the  matter  V 

"  You  are  crying,  mama  Theresa,"  added  the  little  girl,  ap- 
proaching her  mother. 

"No,  my  children,"  said  the  countess,  suppressing  a  sigh.  "I 
was  thinking  of  the  great  grief  I  should  feel  if  any  misfortune 
ehould  happen  to  you,  my  poor  treasures." 

"  A  misfortune  to  us  !"  exclaimed  Paulo.  "  Is  that  possible  ?" 
And  he  began  to  dance  around  his  mother's  chair,  who  smiled  at 
so  much  security. 

"Do  you  not  know  how  to  drive  nway  your  grief,  mama?" 
said  Maria,  drawing  the  countess  with  eager  little  hands  towards 
the  balcony.  "  Come  and  look  with  us  at  the  beautiful  ladies  and 
fine  carnages." 

"  True,  true,"  continued  Paulo.  "  There  is  one  such  as  papa 
used  to  take  us  to  ride  in  at  Rome." 

At  this  moment  the  door  of  the  room  opened,  and  Count  Am- 
brosio appeared.  The  two  children  ran  to  embrace  their  father, 
and  the  countess,  quickly  wiping  her  eyes,  presented  to  her  hus- 
band a  cloudless  brow.  The  latter  kissed  her  hand  with  ceremo- 
nious gallantry,  then  seated  himself  beside  her,  taking  Paulo  on 
his  knee?.    Ruin  and  proscription  had  not  been  able  to  affect 


the  secret  preference  of  Ambrosio  for  this  child,  in  whom  he  saw 
the  hope  of  his  race  and  name,  as  if  his  raco  and  name  had  not 
boon  forever  lost.  This  fatal  contradiction  forcibly  struck  the 
young  wife.  She  looked  with  a  gloomy  eye  on  the  magnificent 
dress  of  her  husband,  the  priceless  jewels  which  adorned  his  fin- 
gers, the  smile  which  played  upon  his  features,  and  as  if  a  voice 
within  exclaimed,  This  smile,  tlicso  jewels,  and  these  clothes, 
are  the  last,  notwithstanding  her  eflbrts  to  suppress  them,  her 
tears  began  to  flow  freely.  The  count  started,  and  turned  like  a 
man  who  whs  suddenly  awoko. 

"  Theresa,  look  at  me !"  said  he,  in  a  hollow  tone.  Then,  with 
a  precaution  that  made  the  countess  tremble,  he  said  to  his  chil- 
dren :     "  Withdraw,  go  and  play  in  the  saloon." 

The  children  cast  a  timid  glance  on  their  mother,  and  obeyed 
without  uttering  a  word.  The  count  shut  the  door  after  them, 
then  returned,  and  stood  with  folded  arms  before  the-  countess. 
The  unfortunate  woman  comprehended  that  the  fatal  period  had 
arrived.  She  almost  fainted,  and  prayed  for  death.  But  the 
count,  recalling  her  to  life  by  a,  vigorous  pressure  of  the-  hand, 
said,  in  a  calm  and  chilling  tone  : 

"  Theresa,  give  me  the  key  of  your  secretary." 
At  the  same  time  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  little  box  in  which 
the  countess  was  accustomed  to  keep  this  key.  The  poor  woman 
saw  that  the  gesture  was  about  to  follow  the  look,  and,  forgetting 
that  her  emotion  said  more  than  words,  convulsively  seized  the 
arm  of  her  husband. 

"Ambrosio,  wait!"  exclaimed  she.     Then  she  added,  in  atono 
which  she  vainly  attempted  to  render  indifferent,  "  The  key  is  not 
in  that  box,  my  friend." 
"Where  is  it,  then?" 

"  I  do  not  know.     I  will  give  it  to  you  to-morrow." 
The  count  smiled  bitterly,  and  taking  a  little  poignard  from  the 
mantel-shelf,  hastily  broke  open  the  box. 

"Poor  child,"  said  he  to  Theresa,  "you  do  not  know  how  to 
feign." 

He  took  the  key  and  opened  the  secretary.  The  countess  had 
remained  half  swooning  in  her  chair,  having  only  courage  to  fol- 
low her  husband  with  her  eyes.  The  operation  was  as  brief  as  it 
was  terrible.  The  hand  of  the  count  went  directly  to  the  secret 
of  life  or  death.  He  found  in  a  drawer  a  bill  of  a  thousand  francs. 
Of  a  fortune  of  several  millions,  that  was  all  that  was  left  to  the 
Roman  prince.  As  he  seized  this  bit  of  paper,  which  represented 
several  days  of  life,  Signor  Ambrosio  turned  gravely  towards  the 
countess.  They  looked  at  each  other  and  pressed  each  other's 
hands  without  exchanging  a  single  word.  And  for  a  few  minutes 
no  sound  was  heard  in  the  room  except  the  joyous  noises  on  the 
Boulevard,  when  the  sweet  voices  of  the  children  completed  the 
effect  of  the  scene. 

"May  we  come  in,  papa?"  asked  Maria  and  Paulo  at  once. 
And  before  receiving  the  reply  both  entered. 

The  count  hastily  closed  the  secretary.  Paulo  looked  at  his 
father  with  terror,  and  Maria  uttered  a  shrill  scream  on  seeing  that 
her  mother  had  fainted. 

An  hour  afterwards  the  count  was  passing  rapidly  down  the 
Boulevard,  on  his  way  to  the  Grammont  Club-room.  It  was  there 
ho  went  every  day  to  seek  news  from  his  country,  read  the  papers, 
and  write  letters.  This  evening  he  was  about  to  make  his  will. 
The  lustres  were  already  lighted  when  ho  entered  the  saloon,  and 
the  brilliancy  of  the  light  made  the  blood  rush  to  his  brain.  He 
seated  himself  before  the  first  table  which  ho  perceived  and.triice^ 
the  following  letter: 

"To  his  Excellency,  the  Minister 'ro„EIOS  Afeaibs: 

Deae  Sir,-I  have  been  a  vefr        in  Paris  for  tw0 
past,  and  might  have  demanded ,- 'shJre  of  t]le  assistance  ,vmcu 
France  accords  to .exiles;  Xfeni  doll0        bccrrasc  it  was  re. 

m  Trail      oYd  T         *rb,lt  i£  is  "  tluty  Wlii<*  1  sh°M  fuW1  t0 
ii-ii        i.    it    ?<>*   I  have  the  honor  to  recommend  my  wife 
and  children  to  the  V  i  c  ±t     t?        i  * 

A.  benevolence  of  the  French  government. 


Count  Ambrosio  B.- 

•-jitter  this  letter,  Ambrosio  wrote  the  following  note  : 

"Adieu,  my  Theresa,  adieu;  Paulo,  adieu;  my  daughter,  I 
embrace  you  for  the  last  time.  Send  the  accompanying  letter  to 
its  address.  Never  forget  the  name  you  bear,  and  accuse  no  one 
of  my  death.  Ambrosio." 

The  count  threw  this  double  despatch  into  the  letter-box  of  the 
club-room,  and  took  the  road  to  the  Champs  Elysees. 


CHAPTER  II. 

AN     EN  COUNTER. 

Why  did  not  this  unhappy  man,  who  .concealed  beneath  his 
coat  the  pistol  with  which  he  was  about  to  commit  suicide,  carry 
this  fatal  resolution  written  on  his  countenance  ?  How  can  the 
physiognomy,  that  mask  of  civilized  man,  retain  until  the  last 
moment  the  faculty  of  dissimulating  and  lying  1  How  could  tho 
Count  Ambrosio  travorse  the  innumerable  crowd  which  encuiu- 
bored  the  Boulevard  and  no  one  road  on  his  brow,  by  the  gas- 
lights, "  This  man,  full  of  life  and  health,  brilliant,  and  adorned 
as  if  for  a  fete.,  is  about  to  kill  himself  at  tho  foot  of  a  tree,  in  a 
corner  of  this  public  promenade  1" 

Meanwhile,  amid  this  indifferent  and  blind  multitude,  there-  was 
one  who  noticed  the  count.  A  little  old  man,  with  lynx  eyes, 
withered  and  wrinkled  cheeks,  had  followed  him  from  the  Boule- 
vard des  Italiens  to  the  Square  Marigny,  where,  seeing  the  count 
take  the  left  and  turn  aside  from  the  common  path,  the  old  man 
approached  him,  and  for  the  first  time  attracted  his  attention. 
The  count  hastily  turned  to  the  right,  the  old  man  did  so  also; 
the  count  returned  to  the  left,  the  old  man  followed ;  the  count 
rapidly  darted  into  a  gloomy  alley,  the  old  man  rejoined  him 
more  rapidly  still.    When  the  count  perceived  that  this  pursuit 


was  intentional,  he  stopped  short,  looked  the  intruder  in  the  face, 
and  said  to  him  : 
"  Who  arc  you  ?" 

"I  am  your  providence,"  replied  the  old  man,  in  a  mild  tone. 

"  I  have  been  watching  over  you  since  morning,  Monsieur  Count." 

"  He  is  a  madman,"  said  Ambrosio  to  himself.     And  he  made 

a  new  effort  to  free  himself  from  the  unknown.     But  the  latter 

followed  his  footsteps  with  more  obstinacy  than  ever. 

"  I  am  mad  myself,"  thought  the  count,  "  not  to  have  divined 
sooner  that  this  man  was  a  beggar." 

Ho  took  one  of  the  last  gold  pieces  from  his  purse  and  pre- 
sented it  to  him.  The  old  man  shook  his  head,  smilingly,  and 
refused  it. 

"  On  tho  contrary,  it  is  I  who  should  givo  you  gold,"  said  he, 
in  a  deep  voice  and  with  a  singular  smile.  "  If  you  wish  to  know 
how  people  retricvo  their  fortunes  when  they  are,  like  yourself, 
ruined,  follow  ine,  as  I  have  followed  you.  We  have  but  a  few 
steps  to  go." 

To  what  will  not  a  shipwrecked  man  cling?  A  happy  presenti- 
ment crossed  the  mind  of  tho  count.  Ho  followed  the  phantom 
which  recalled  him  to  life.  The  clock  of  the  Invalides  struck 
ten.  Calmness  succeeded  to  agitation,  silence  to  noise,  sleep  to 
motion. 

The  shadows  had  gathered  around  the  count  and  his  mysterious 
companion.  It  needed  not  this  to  strike  and  captivate  the  imagi- 
nation of  a  man  who  was  about  to  die,  for  it  is  tho  hour,  or  never, 
for  fantastic  temptations,  the  hour  when  one  takes  a  leap  in  tho 
dark,  as  Baron  P.  Holback  has  said.  After  having  walked  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  before  the  count,  the  little  old  man  stopped  before 
a  pretty  house,  half  concealed  by  the  trees,  isolated  between  two 
open  fields,  and  which  seemed  entirely  uninhabited. 
"  What  hotel  is  this  V  asked  the  count. 

"  It  is  the  hotel  without  a  name,"  replied  the  unknown.  "  No- 
tico  its  position,  and  remark  what  I  am  about  to  do,"  added  he, 
mysteriously;  "  for  you  may  henceforth  come  here  without  mo." 

As  he  spoke  thus,  he  pushed  a  spring  scarcely  visible,  beside 
tho  door.  The  door  opened  noiselessly,  and  a  glimmering  light 
appeared  under  the  peristyle.  K  the  count  had  had  anything  to 
fear,  he  would  not  have  gone  farther  without  taking  some  precau- 
tious. But  the  more  gloomy  and  sinister  the  adventure  the  more 
attractions  it  had  for  him.  He  followed  the  unknown  without 
hesitation,  While  the  door  closed  behind  them. 

"  Now  ascend,  sir/'  said  the  old  man,  pointing  to  the  stairs, 
and  handing  to  the  count  a  green  card  with  a  red  figure  on  it. 

The  count  ascended  to  the  second  story,  and  saw  that  his  pre- 
sentiments had  not  deceived  him.  He  found  himself  in  a  secret 
gambling-house.  Then  his  encounter  with  the  old  man,  and  tho 
part  ho  had  played,  explained  itself  clearly  to  the  mind  of  Am- 
brosio. He  remembered  that  he  had  for  a  long  time  perceived 
this  old  man  behind  him  on  the  Boulevard,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Grammont  Club-room,  and  reviving  his  reminiscences,  he  re- 
membered having  seen  him  two  years  before  at  tho  Hotel  Frascati, 
which  both  then  frequented  assiduously. 

At  sight  of  this  hall,  hermetically  closed,  illuminated  by  bril- 
liant lights,  concealed  by  shutters,  of  thick  cloth,  on  which  noise- 
lessly whirled  the  prohibited  roulette,  and  which  was  surrounded 
by  fifty  pale  and  silent  gamblers,  the  first  impression  of  the  count, 
strango  thing,  was  that  of  a  man  just  renewing  his  existence. 
The  greatest pasysmn.pf  l;i&!ife:,-4h3-ps.SSL0n  for  play,  extinct  for 
.  5(3:  years,  rekindled  in  his  soul,  and  ho  asked  himself,  with  a  sort 
of  stupefaction,  "  Why  did  not  this  idea  occur  to  me  before  V' 

He  turned  at  this  moment  to  seek  the  old  man  who  had  con- 
ducted him  thither,  and  to  grasp  his  hand  in  token  of  gratitude  ; 
but  the  old  man  had  disappeared  as  if  by  enchantment,  doubtless 
to  recruit  at  the  doors  of  clubs  some  other  gambler  reduced  to  his 
last  bank  note.  Meanwhile,  self-possession  returned  to  the  count, 
with  hope,  and  he  begau  to  observe,  with  the  eye  of  a  connoisseur, 
everything  around  him. 

CHAPTER  III. 

THE    HOTEL    WITHOUT   A    NAME. 

The  establishment  was  on  a  very  large  scale.  There  was  play 
in  three  saloons  at  once ;  in  the  first  floor  at  whist,  in  the  second 
at  billiards,  in  the  third  la  roulette.  In  case  of  a  suspected  visit 
or  surprise  from  the  police,  the  third  saloon  contained  a  sliding 
panel,  where  the  gamblers  concealed  their  tools,  and  nothing  re- 
mained but  an  honest  assembly,  employed  in  the  most  innocent 
manner.  The  general  aspect  of  the  saloons  was  grave,  severe 
and  solemn  ;  one  might  have  thought  himself  in  au  assembly  of 
Quakers  or  Puritans,  if  he  had  not  seen  the  gold  slide  over  the 
green  cloth.  Tho  silence  was  interrupted  only  by  the  whispers  of 
the  players  and  tho  voice  of  the  banker  deciding  the  game.  It 
was  he  who  was  most  conspicuous.  Count  -Ambrosio  remarked 
his  dry  and  dignified  face.  He  had  formerly  known  this  man  be- 
fore the  prohibition  of  public  gaming.  Ho  made  the  same  obser- 
vation on  the  three  assistants  seated  beside  and  opposite  him, 
whose  hands,  armed  with  little  rods,  distributed  or  gathered  the 
gold  with  the  address  of  long  experience. 

These  details,  which  would  have  interested  the  count  so  littlo 
in  a  public  gambling-house,  and  which  ho  had  had  before  his  eyes 
a  thousand  times  without  noticing,  captivated  him  to  an  incredi- 
ble degree  after  six  years  of  forget  fulness,  in  this  hotel  without  a 
name,  at  this  hour  of  the  night,  at  the  extremity  of  this  deserted 
promenade,  under  the  influence  of  the  terror  and  remorse  which 
reigned  in  every  face,  so  true  it  is  that  mystery  has  powerful  at- 
tractions and  that  forbidden  fruit  is  always  coveted. 

It  was  not  only  the  material  objects  of  the  game  which  had  an 
unexpected  charm  for  Count  Ambrosio.  This  roulette,  instru- 
ment and  image  of  fate,  these  figures,  these  characters  and  colors 
printed  on  the  cloth,  these  copper  branches,  whose  constant  turn- 
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ihg  gWe  one  a  dizztneBB,  nil  those  smiled  upon  the  count  like  bo 
niany  old  acquaintances,  and  ^l-  felt  hii  formac  passion  revive 
wiili  all  the  vividness  of  a  first  love.  Add  to  thin  picture  tlio  lit- 
tle sound  of  the  copper  cylinder  turning  on  its  iixis,  tliu  rattle  of 
tlio  ivory  ball  falling  into  its  compartmonts,  the  inuttil lie-  rjng  of 
the  gold  and  silver  moved  by  tho  rods,  the  hollow  cougb  of  «omo 
old  man  fatigued  by  watching  tho  Blow  step  of  some  promenader 
vivid  in  his  reflections,  the  frequent  signal  glvon  by  the  watch 
stationed  at  the  OUtor  door,  and  tllfi  BtWt  Of  oac]b  every  time  tho 
door  turned  on  its  hinges,  finally  the  Btondyvoicq  pft.no  banker 
as  he  uttered  tho  phrases  of  the  game,  and  you  will  have  an  idea 
of  tho  dizziness  which  seized  the  heud  of  Ainhmsio,  and  the  fever- 
ish ardor  with  which  lie  took  Ids  placo  before  the  roulette.  This 
moral  revolution  was  so  complete  that  he  forgot  his  ruin,  his  pro- 
ject of  suicide,  ami  hlfl  two  fatal  tetters,  and  even  the  remem- 
brance of  Ins  wife  and  children  returned  to  his  mind  only  through 
n  cloud. 

As  it  almost  always  happens,  and  by  some  singular  fatality, 
tho  count,  who  might  have  exhausted  at  a  single  stroke  all  his 
resources,  won  at  first  several  times  in  succession,  and  at  tho  end 
of  a  few  minutes  had  won  ten  times  tlio  value  of  his  first  stake. 
From  that  moment  his  imagination  was  cxeited,  and  ho  was  irrc- 
tnevahly  ruined.  Encouraged  by  his  success,  tho  count  at  last 
.staked  all  his  winnings  and  lost.  A  murmur  of  surprise  ran 
around  the  circle,  and  the  hanker  drew  the  gold  pieces  towards 
him  with  the  coolness  of  a  man  who  is  taking  only  his  duos. 
There  remained  to  him  not  a  single  piece  of  money  to  rebuild  tho 
opulent  edifice  which  he  had  constructed  in  bis  head. 

Well,  novel  and  prodigious  effect  of  the  passion  which  had 
revived  in  his  soul,  this  man,  more  lost  than  ever,  did  not  again 
think  of  suicide  ;  the  thread  which  attached  him  to  life  was  tho 
more  poworful  that  it  was  imaginary.  After  having  made  him 
forget  tho  husband  and  father,  the  gambler  made  him  forget  also 
his  dignity  as  a  nobleman.  Ho  reflected  a  long  time,  with  the 
greatest  coolness,  on  the  means  which  might  remain  to  him  to  win 
a  million — his  dream  did  not  aspire  further.  Then  he  rose  as  if 
struck  by  a  luminous  idea,  looked  at  the  clock,  tho  hand  of  which 
pointed  to  tho  hour  of  seven,  left  the  hotel  and  went  homo. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    LAST     STAKE. 

After  a  night  of  inexpressible  anxiety,  the  countess  was  in 
her  apartment.  The  fatal  letter  had  not  yet  reached  her.  Am- 
brosio  assured  himself  at  a  glance  that  nothing  bad  changed  in 
Ilia  wife's  position.  She  was  nlono  in  her  chamber  with  Maria 
and  Paulo.  Alone'?  Alus!  no.  There  had  entered  between 
her  and  them  ft  phantom  which  was  visible  only  to  her — poverty. 
Tho  poor  mother  saw  this  pale,  meagre  and  naked  spectre  ap- 
proach her  two  children,  carry  them  oil'  from  her  feeble  arms  and 
vain  caresses,  crush  their  tender  and  delicate  bodies  in  its  rude 
embrace,  sully  their  silken  tresses  with  its  hideous  hands,  hide 
their  fresh  beauty  beneath  rags,  and  wither  the  roses  of  their 
charming  countenances  with  its  arid  and  impure  breath.  Mean- 
while, the  two  innocents  thought  her  suffering,  and  covered  her 
with  kisses  to  console  her. 

Tho  unexpected  entrance  of  tho  count  made  all  three  utter  a 
cry  of  surprise.  The  wife  scarcely  hoped  to  see  him,  and  the 
children  thought  of  him  only  to  reproach  him  for  abandoning  their 
mother.  The  countess  embraced  her  husband,  clasping  him  to  her 
heart  as  we  do  a  treasure  which  we  have  believed  to  bo  lost ;  but 
on  looking  at  him  she  saw  in  his  appearance  something  wild  and 
gloomy,  which  was  far  from  calming  her  own  fears.  He  seated 
himself  beside  her,  looked  at  her  with  a  fixed  and  dim  eye,  and 
took  no  more  notice  of  his  children  than  if  they  had  not  been 
present.  The  delirium  of  a  gambler  is  like  a  murderous  fire, 
which  devours  all  the  natural  sentiments  of  the  soul. 

"Where  aro  your  diamonds,  Theresa'?"  Such  were  the  first 
words  of  the  count  to  the  countess. 

He  did  not  even  try  to  soften  this  rough  address  by  a  transition. 
The  poor  woman  no  longer  recognized  her  husband. 

"My  diamonds  V  repeated  she,  stunned  by  the  blow.  "And 
what  would  you  do  with  them  at  this  hour?" 

"  Your  safety  and  that  of  your  children  arc  at  stake,"  said  Am- 
brosio,  with  a  sinister  smile. 

The  countess  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  in  order  to 
reconcile  the  necessities  of  their  real  indigence  with  the  apparent 
luxury  which  he  had  not  ceased  to  require,  she  had  converted  tho 
diamonds  into  paste  more  than  two  years  before  At  this  revela- 
tion, the  count  rose  in  a  fury,  uttering  an  oath,  and  let  Paulo,  who 
was  hanging  to  his  neck,  fall  on  the  floor. 

"Great  God!"  exclaimed  the  affrighted  mother,  raising  the 
little  boy  all  in  tears,  "  what  is  the  matter,  Ambrosio  ?" 

This  incident,  instead  of  quieting  tho  anger  of  the  count, 
changed  it  iuto  frenzy ;  he  walked  about  tho  room,  uttering  inar- 
ticulate words,  kicking  the  chairs,  crashing  the  playthings  of  the 
children,  and  increasing  by  this  noise  and  agitation  the  delirium 
of  his  brain. 

At  lost  an  incident  more  terrible  still  put  the  climax  to  the  ter- 
ror of  this  sccno.  On  opening  his  coat  with  a  convulsive  gesture, 
to  give  himself  air,  Ambrosio  dropped  at  his  wife's  feet  the  pistol 
which  he  had  concealed  there  twelve  hours  before.  At  this  sight 
screams  echoed  through  the  room  followed  by  the  silence  of 
death.  Maria  and  Paulo  looked  at  each  other  clinging  to  their 
mother.  The  affrighted  countess  looked  at  her  husband,  and  the 
latter  fixed  a  haggard  eye  on  the  weapon  which  had  just  betrayed 
his  project.  At  this  moment  the  Italian  placed  both  his  hands  to 
his  head,  as  if  to  prevent  his  reason  from  escaping  ;  then,  read- 
ing in  the  glance  of  his  wife  the  question  which  she  dared  not  ad- 
dress to  him  aloud,  he  whispered  : 


"  Nu,  inv  lore,  if  I  meant  to  die  I  should  not  have  asked  you 
for  your  diamond...  1  liaVC  JUSI  renin,,  .i  firom  the  Champ 
Ely  Bees,     An  I  had  to  cross   them  by  night,  I  carried   this  pistol 

to  defend  myself." 

Xhc  counte  trembled  equally  to  believe  or  disbelieve,  when  a 
servant  entering  tlio  room,  presented  her  with  o  letter,  slur  re- 
cognized with  new  emotion  the  handwriting  of  her  husband- 
But  at  tho  same  instant  tho  latter  tore  the  letter  from  her  band 
iiml  iliM'w  ii  into  the  fire,  Thon,  feigning  to  take-  at  random  a 
Subject  of  conversation  which  should  drive-  from  bin  mind-  and 
those  of  others  all  gloomy  ideas,  he  drew  l'aulo  towards  him  and 
said,  attempting  to  smile: 

"Will  you  give  me  the  chain  of  gold  which  yon  have  oh  your 
neck,  my  child  1" 

Tho  little  boy  unhesitatingly  took  off  the  jewel,  and  placed  it 
in  the  hands  of  his  father,  who  embraced  him  with  transport. 

"And  you,  Maria,"  continued  the  count,  turning  towards  the 
little  girl,  "will  you  also  give  me  your  gold  chain?" 

Tho  child  remained  a  moment  without  replying,  looking  by 
turns  at  her  father  and  mother;  at  last,  fixing  her  eyes  on  the 
latter  with  a  sort  of  solemity,  she  said  : 

"  This  chain  was  given  me  by  my  grandmother,  and  mama 
made  mo  promise  to  wear  it  always." 

But  the  countess,  seeing  her  husband  tremble  at  these  words, 
took  off  the  chain  a.id  gave  it  to  him.  The  count  took  it  hastily, 
and  rose  to  go  out. 

"All!  you  aro  going  to  die!"  exclaimed  the  poor  woman, 
throwing  herself  before  the  door. 

"  To  die  !"  said  Ambrosio,  smiling  with  exultation;  "on  the 
contrary,  I  shall  once  more  live,  for  I  am  going  to  play,"  added 
he,  in  a  low  tone.  » 

These  words  were  a  gleam  of  light  for  the  countess,  who  re- 
membered the  past;  but  if  this  gleam  revealed  to  her  a  new 
abyss,  this  abyss  was,  at  least,  not  death.  Besides,  the  last  words 
of  the  count  as  he  crossed  the  threshold  were,  "  I  promise  you 
to  return." 

He  returned,  in  fact,  on  the  following  night ;  but  better  would 
it  have  been  had  he  never  returned.  Tho  countess  was  sitting 
motionless  in  her  chair,  and  the  two  children  kneeling  at  her  side, 
sharing  with  their  filial  instinct  a  grief  which  they  could  not  un- 
derstand. Suddenly  the  door  of  the  room  opened  noisily,  and 
the  count  appeared,  breathless,  without  a  hat,  with  wild  eyes,  and 
a  loud  laugh. 

"My  Theresa!  my  Paulo  !  my  children  1"  exclaimed  he,  in  a 
voice  stifled  by  joy,  "come,  como  here!" — and  he  drew  them 
convulsively  towards  him.  "  It  is  over  1  All  is  repaired.  We 
are  rich!  Look — look!"  And  searching  hastily  in  all  his  pock- 
ets, he  drew  from  them  a  few  coins,  several  pieces  of  paper  and 
torn  cards. 

The  unfortunate  man,  when  reason  had  already  been  seriously 
affected,  had  finally  lost  it,  on  winning  at  the  hotel  without  a 
name  a  few  francs. 

If  you  go  to  the  Champs  Elysees,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Square  Marigny,  you  will  meet  a  man  and  woman  with  two  chil- 
dren, whose  aspect  will  not  fail  to  attract  your  attention.  The 
wife  wears  on  her  pale  and  meagre  face  an  expression  of  sublime 
resignation  and  firmness.  The  two  children  are  clad  in  the  relics 
of  better  days,  while  the  man  drapes  himself  with  singular  pride 
in  a  cloak  which  conceals  the  saddest  of  miseries.  This  is  the 
family  of  Count  Ambrosio.  The  countess  earns  by  her  toils 
their  daily  maintenance.  Her  only  consolation  is  to  deny  herself 
for  the  sake  of  her  husband  and  children.  During  these  odd 
promenades  the  family  never  separate.  Sometimes,  however,  at 
evening,  the  count  is  seen  to  wander  alone  around  the  Champs 
Elysees.  He  seeks  in  the  quarter  Marigny  the  door  of  the  hotel 
without  a  name ;  but  it  is  in  vain  that  he  knocks  at  the  door,  it 
will  never  again  open  to  any  one,  for  the  following  notice  ap- 
peared in  the  papers  about  tho  end  of  last  winter : 

"  The  police  have  just  surprised  and  seized  a  clandestine  rou- 
lette in  a  retired  hotel  in  the  Champs  Elysees.  Several  important 
personages  were  compromised  in  this  affair." 

The  important  personages  have  vanished,  as  usual.  The  pro- 
prietor of  the  hotel  submitted  to  a  fine  and  imprisonment,  then, 
doubtless,  reopened  elsewhere  his  secret  gambling-rooms.  The 
plagues  of  society  are  like  the  diseases  of  men — the  cure  of  one 
brings  on  another.  Young  and  old,  beware  of  cards,  if  you 
would  avoid  the  fate  which  daily  befalls  some  Count  Ambrosio — 
some  son  or  even  father  of  a  family. 


THE   KEMEF  OF  UH  KNOW. 

The-  following  ac ml  <>f  ;i  thrilling  incident  at  the  late    i  _ 

Lucknow  i;  from  a  tetter  written  by  an  English  lady,  who 

tho  walls  : — "*  On  every  fide  death  Stored  u-  in  the  fare ;   no 

human  -kill  could  avert  i<  uny  longer.     We  saw  the  moment  ap- 
proach when  wo  most  bid  farewell  to  earth,  yet  wid  i 
that  unutterable  horror  which  must  hart  i  ced  by  the 

unhappy  victims  at  Cawnpore.     Wo  were  resolved  rather  to  die 
than  to  yield,  and  were  fully  persuaded  that  in  twenty-four  111 
all  would  be  over.     The  cngineern  had  said  so,  and  till  kne* 
worst.     We  women  -trove  to  encourage  each  other,  and  to  pcr- 
form  the  light  duties  which  had  been  assigned  •■ 
veying  orders  to  the   batteries  and  supplying  the  men  with  provi- 

ion     ■  ineoiofly  cnpi  of  coffee,  which  we  prepared  day  and  night. 
I  hud  gone  out  to  try  und  muke  myself  useful,   in   company  with 

I         Brown,  the  wife  of  a  corporal  En  my  husband's  regiment 
Poor  Jessie  had  been  in  a  state  of  restlesa  excitement  all  th 
the  siege,  and  hud  fallen  away  risfbjy  within  the  lur-t  few  d 
A  constanl  fever  consumed  her,  and  her  mind  wandered  occasion- 
ally, especially  that  day,  when  the  recollection*  of  home  seemed 
powerfully  present  to  her.    At  but,  overcome  with  fatigue,  the  lay 
down  on  the  ground,  wrapped  np  in  her  plaid.     1  sat  beside  her, 
protni'  in^'  to  awaken  her  when,  as  she  said,  'her  father  should  re- 
turn from  the  ploughing.'    She  fell  at  length  Into  a  profound 
slumber,  nintionle  -.,  and  iippurently  breathless,  her  bead  resting 
in  rny  lap.    1  myself  could  no  longer  resist  the  inclination  to 
in  spite  of  the  continual  roarofuio  cannon.     Suddenly   I  was 
aroused  by  a  wild  unearthly  Rcrearo   close  to  my  ear;  rnycom- 

f Minion  stood  upright  beside  mo,  her  ami-,  raiseeu  and  herheaol 
tent  forward  in  the  attitude  of  listening^    A  look  of  intense 

light  broke  over  her  eounteminee  ;  (..lie  ^ra-ped  my  hand,  drew  me 

towards  her,  and  exclaimed,  '  Dmna  ye  hear  it  I  attain  ye  hear  it  t 

Ay,  I'm  no  dreumin' ;  it'*  the  slogan  o'  the  llielamb -r-  !  We're 
saved,  we're  saved  !'  Then,  flinging  herself  on  her  knees,  she 
thanked  God  with  passionate  fervor.  I  felt  utterly  bewildered ; 
my  English  ears  heard  only  the  roar  of  artillery,  and  I  thought 
my  poor  Jessie  was  still  raving ;  bur  she  darted  to  thebatte 
and  1  heard  her  cry  incessantly  to  the  men,  '  Courage,  courage  ! 
bark  to  the  slogan — to  the  MacgFCgor,  the  grandest  of  them  a' ! 
Here's  help  at  last !'  For  a  moment  they  ceased  firing,  and  every 
soul  listened  in  intense  anxiety.  Gradually,  however,  there  arose 
a  murmur  of  bitter  disappointment,  and  the  wailing  of  the  women 
who  had  flocked  to  the  spot  burst  out  anew  as  ihe  colonel  shook 
his  bead.  Our  dull  Rowland  ears  heard  nothing  but  "the  rattle  of 
the  musketry.  A  few  moments  more  of  this  deathlike  suspense, 
— of  this  agonizing  hope,  and  Jessie,  who  had  aj;uin  sunk  on  tho 
ground,  sprang  to  her  feet,  and  cried,  in  a  voice  so  clear  and  pierc- 
ing that  it  was  heard  along  the  whole  line,  '  Will  ye  no  believe  it 
noo  t  The  slogan  has  ceased  indeed,  but  the  Camplndle  are.  com- 
in' !  D'ye  hear,  d'ye  hear?'  At  that  moment  we  seemed  indeed 
to  hear  the  voice  of  God  in  the  distance,  when  the  pibroch  of  the 
Highlanders  brought  us  tidings  of  deliverance,  for  now  there  wus 
no  longer  any  doubt  of  the  fact.  That  shrill,  penetrating,  <  ■  ■ 
less  sound,  which  rose  above  all  other  sounds,  could  come  neither 
from  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  nor  from  tho  work  of  the  sappers. 
No;  it  was  indeed  the  blast  of  the  Scottish  bagpipes,  now  shrill 
and  harsh,  as  threatening  vengeance  on  the  foe,  then  in  softer  tones 
seeming  to  promise  succor  to  their  friends  in  need.  Never  surely 
was  there  such  a  scene  as  that  which  followed.  Not  a  heart  in  the 
residency  of  Lucknow  but  bowed  itself  before  God.  All,  by  one 
simultaneous  impulse,  fell  upon  their  knees,  and  nothing  was  heard 
but  bursting  sobs  and  the  murmured  voice  of  prayer.  Then  all 
arose,  and  there  rang  out  from  a  thousand  lips  a  great  shout  of  joy 
which  resounded  far  and  wide,  and  lent  new  vigor  to  that  blessed 
pibroch.  To  our  cheer  of  '  God  save  the  queen,'  they  replied  by 
the  well-known  strain  that  moves  every  Scot  to  tears,  '  Should  aula* 
acquaintance  be  forgot,'  etc.  After  that,  nothing  else  made  an 
impression  on  me.  1  scarcely  remember  wdiat  followed.  Jessie 
was  presented  to  the  general  on  his  entrance  into  the  fort,  and  at 
the  officers'  banquet,  her  health  was  drunk  by  all  present,  while 
the  pipers  marched  round  the  table,  playing  once  more  the  familiar 
air  of  'Auld  lang  syne.' " 


THE  MANIA  FOR  EXCITEMENT. 

Steady-going  people,  who  take  life  easily  and  are  contented 
with  the  routine  of  an  honorable  business,  are  rare  now-a-days. 
Tho  new  generations  are  not  content  with  the  tranquil  enjoyment 
of  sustained  labor,  but  some  extraneous  subject  must  furnish  them 
a  sensation.  No  matter  whether  it  bo  a  business  speculation,  a 
literary  attempt,  or  an  artistic  predilection,  they  must  needs  have 
their  minds  diverted  from  the  pursuit  widen  furnishes  them  em- 
ployment. Occasionally  the  mind  is. benefited  by  tho  current  of 
its  thoughts  flowing  into  some  new  channel,  but  if  the  relief,  the 
occasional  indulgence,  be  made  a  permanent  recourse,  the  mind 
will  bo  as  unfitted  for  its  original  train  of  thinking  as  tho  body  is 
rendered  unfit  for  labor  by  the  constant  use  of  stimulants.  Chance 
often  throws  man  into  his  most  appropriate  sphere  of  action,  and 
departing  from  it  he  finds  his  faculties  impaired  when  he  would 
again  return,  and  perhaps  where  he  would  at  first  have  been  suc- 
cessful by  devoting  his  attention  to  one  thing,  by  dividing  it 
among  two,  is  successful  in  neither.  Incessant  devotion  to  one 
thing  often  brings  its  own  amusement,  and  the  happiest  hours  arc 
in  nino  cases  out  of  ten  those  which  are  the  busiest. — Saturday 
Evening  Gazette. 


THE  PEN. 
0,  nature's  noblest  gift — my  gray  goose  quill: 
Slave  of  my  thoughts,  obedient  to  my  "will, 
Tom  from  thy  parent  bird  to  form  a  pen. 
That  mighty  instrument  of  little  men.— -Byron. 


THE  HEART. 

A  popular  error,  of  countless  ages  of  duration,  has  assigned  to 
the  heart  functions  which  it  has  not,  and  cannot  have ;  and  the 
language  of  nearly  all  nations  has  consecrated  this  delusion.  In 
the  heart  it  places  the  passions  and  feelings  of  the  mind;  and  a 
"hard  bean,"  a  ''bad  heart,"  a  "kind  heart,"  expressed  in 
brief  terms  the  amount  of  the  error  which  ascribed  to  a  hollow, 
muscular  organ,  insensible  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the, 
great  and  noble  and  tender  passions  which  ornament  or  dishonor 
humanity.  But  although  such  delusions  have  been  long  exploded 
(with  the  scientific  world),  enough  of  interest  still  attaches  to 
this  organ  to  render  it  worthy  of  nil  attention.  Its  mysterious, 
unceasing  rhythmic  action,  hitherto  unexplained;  the  strength 
and  peculiar  character  of  its  muscular  fibres  ;  its  supply  of  nerves 
and  of  nervous  power  from  a  source  which  seems  to  remove  it 
from  the  control  of  the  mind  or  will ;  and  the  unknown  ways  by 
which,  notwithstanding,  it  betrays  the  secret  feelings  of  the  soul, 
becoming  the  tell-tale  of  that  of  which  it  can  know  nothing ;  the 
necessity  which  connects  its  morions  wyh  life ; — all  these  are 
points  which  give  to  its  anatomy  an  interest  second  only  to  the 
brain  itself. — Dr.  Knox. 


He  that  can  please  nobody  is  not  so  much  to  be  pitied  as  he 
that  nobody  can  please. 

SIX    BRILLIAXT    STORIES! 

We  have  just  issued  the  following  popular  Novelettes,  in  bound  form,  eaah 
elegantly  illustrated  with  four  large  original  drawings,  forming  the  cheapest 
books  ever  offered  in  this  country.  VTe  will  send  either  one  of  them,  post 
paid,  by  return  of  mail,  on  the  receipt  of  twenty  cents,  or  we  will  send  the 
six  novels,  post  paid,  on  the  receipt  of  one  dollar.  We  are  resolved  upon 
small  profits  and  quick  sales: 

THE  KING'S  TALISMAN:  or.  The  Young  Lton  of  Mount  Hor.  A  ro- 
mance of  the  Eastern  World.  The  best  story  the  author  has  ever  wri  tten . 
By SYXVANDS  L'OBB,  Jr. 

THE  DANCING  STAR:  or,  The  Smuggler  of  the  Chesapeake.  A  story 
of  the  sea  and  our  own  coast.  A  brilliant  nautical  tale  by  a  favorite  author. 
By J.  H-  INGRAILAM. 

THE  PIONEER:  or.  The  Adventurers  of  the  Border-  A  captivating 
and  vivid  American  storv— true  to  the  life  of  the  "backwoods  and  frontier. 
By .Dr..  J-  H-  ROBINSON 

THE  EE  AST'S  SEOKET:  or.  The  Fortunes  of  a  Soldier.  A  story  of 
love  aud  the  low  latitudes.  A  tile  from  one  of  our  old  and  favorite  authors. 
By LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

ORLANDO  CHESTER:  or.  The  Young  Hunter  of  Virginia.— A  beautiful 
domestic,  vet  most  thrilling,  tale  of  Virginia,  iu  the  colonial  times  of  her 
history.    By SYLVANUS  COBB,  Ja. 

THE  GIPSEY  DAUGHTER :  or,  The  Fortunes  of  a  Spanish  Catauer. 
A  vividly  interesting  storv  of  the  roving  tribes   of  Giluuos  in  Spam,  full  of 

incident      By LIEUTENANT  MURRAY 

Enclose  the  money  and  receive  fcither  or  all  by  return  of  mail. 
fty*  Eor  Bale  at  ail  of  the  periodical  depots. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTOTtlAL   DRAWING-ROOM    COMPANION. 


RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA. 

"Wo  present  on  this  nnd  the  next  page  'a  series  of  very  faithful 
sketches  drawn  on  the  spot  expressly  for  us  by  Mr.  Kilburn,  nnd 
representing  three  of  the  most  prominent  buildings  of  the  city  of 
Richmond,  Virginia.  The  first  view  delineates  the  Stnte  cnpitol, 
a  noble  structure,  which  occupies  a  commanding  position  on  the 
highest  land  in  the  city,  and  can  bo  seen  from  every  direction  to  a 
great  distance.  The  building,  as  our  engraving  shows,  presents 
a  remarkably  fine  architectural  appearance.  On  the  west  side, 
standing  on  cither  side  of  the  doorway,  are  colossal  statues  cast  in 
bronze,  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Patrick  Henry,  those  illustrious 
sons  of  Virginia,  and  illustrations  of  national  glory.  "Within  the 
rotunda  is  Houdon's  statue  of  Washington  in  marble,  and  also  a 
fine  bust  of  Lafayette.  The  site  of  the  Washington  Monument  is 
within  the  enclosure,  and  it  will  be  the  crowning  ornament  of  this 
beautiful  city.  Within  the  grounds  stand  the  governor's  house, 
and  the  city" and  capitol  guard  house,  shown  in  the  next  picture. 
Sentries  are  on  duty  around  the  capitol,  giving  the  place  an  ani- 
mated military  aspect.  Tho  guard  house  is  in  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  grounds,  and  is  quite  a  picturesque  building.  The 
grounds  on  three  sides  of  the  capitol  descend  quite  abruptly  and 
rapidly,  which  prevents  our  giving  a  very  extensive  view  of  the 
Park.  Our  artist  states  that  another  difficulty  in  the  way  of  sketch- 
ing the  building  from  any  point  offering  a  comprehensive  view,  is 
the  number  of  trees,  which  are  large  and  highly  ornamental,  but 
obscure  the  edifice.  Mr.  Kilburn  took  his  view  from  a  point  be- 
tween the  trees  and  the  building.  Of  the  State  penitentiary,  which 
occupies  an  elevation  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  and  is  "strong 
as  a  fortress  with  its  fence  of  stone,"  our  view  is  striking  and  ac- 
curate. The  penitentiary  stands  near  the  river,  and  has  a  front  of 
300  feet,  with  a  depth  of  110  feet.  Richmond  is  a  very  agreeable 
as  well  as  flourishing  place,  and  abounds  in  buildings  and  scenery 


some  years  past  Richmond  has  rapidly  increased  in  population  and 
business.  Its  canals,  railroad  and  river  facilities,  with  its  water- 
power,  give  it  ovcry  desirable  facility.  Tho  chief  articles  of  export 
are  tobacco,  wheat  and  flour.  The*  quantity  of  tobacco  inspected 
herein  1851  was  15,698  hogsheads,  and  in  1852  it  amounted  to 
24,119  hogsheads  ;  of  course,  the  production  has  largely  increased 
since.  The  exports  in  1852  were  13,771  hogsheads,  viz. — 5416 
to  Great  Britain,  3558  to  France,  1910  to  Italy,  1432  to  Bremen, 
1025  to  Hollnnd,  nnd  430  to  Belgium.  The  shipping  of  the  dis- 
trict, June  30,  1854,  amounted  to  an  aggregate  of  5172  tons  regis- 
tered, nnd  6709  tons  enrolled  and  licensed  ;  of  the  latter,  nil  were 
employed  in  the  coasting  trade,  and  1421  tons  in  6tcam  navigation. 
The  foreign  arrivals  for  the  year  were  24  (3759  tons) ;  of  which  11 
(2012  tons)  were  American  vessels.  During  the  year  four  vessels, 
with  an  aggregate  burthen  of  833  tons  were  measured.  Richmond 
possesses,  as  wo  have  said,  an  immense  water-power  derived  from 
the  falls  of  the  James  River,  which,  from  the  commencement  of 
the  rapids,  a  few  miles  above  the  city,  descends  about  one  hundred 
feet  to  the  level  of  the  tide  water.  Few  places  in  the  State,  or  in- 
deed in  the  whole  country,  possess  greater  internal  advantages  for 
productive  industry,  and  this  source  of  wealth  has  recently  received 
great  attention.  The  principal  articles  produced  here  are  flour, 
tobacco,  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  paper,  machinery  and  iron 
ware.  The  brand  of  the  City  Flour  Mills  is  justly  celebrated 
throughout  the  country.  The  Gallego  and  Haxall  Mills  are  five 
or  six  stories  in  height,  ninety-four  feet  long  and  about  eighty  feet 
wide.  Richmond  contains  about  forty  tobacco  factories,  some  of 
which  are  very  extensive,  and  several  rolling  mills  and  cotton  fac- 
tories. James  River  is  navigable  to  this  port  for  vessels  drawing 
ten  feet  of  water,  and  those  drawing  fifteen  feet  can  come  within 
three  miles  of  the  town.  Semi-weekly  lines  of  ocean  steamers 
communicate  with  New  York  anti  Philadelphia. 


armies  were  in  sight  of  each  other.  On  the  22d  Napoleon  beat  a 
retreat.  This  was  the  first  time  ho  had  been  beaten  in  open  field, 
and  the  sensation  was  immense  throughout  Germany.  Radctzky 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  field  marshal  in  June,  1809. 
On  the  4th,  5th  and  6th  of  July  following  was  fought  the  battle  of 
Wngram.  In  this  sanguinary  contest  Radctzky  commanded  the 
cavalry.  The  great  battle  of  Leipsic  (18th  of  October,  1813) 
sealed  the  fate  of  Napoleon  in  Germany.  In  this  battle  Radctzky, 
who  commanded  the  Austrian  cavalry,  was  wounded.  On  the 
escape  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  Radctzky  again  took  the  field,  but 
he  was  not  present  at  Waterloo.  In  1831  RadctzkywaB  appointed 
commander-in-chief  in  Austrian  Italy.  When  Mastai  Ferrctti 
succeeded  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  as  Pius  IX.,  in  1846,  and 
initiated  his  rule  by  liberal  reforms,  a  thrill  of  nationality  ran  like 
the  electric  fluid  through  Italy.  In  the  following  year  the  move- 
ment was  almost  brought  to  a  crisis  by  the  Austrians  placing  a 
garrison  at  Fcrrara.  The  sequel  is  well  known.  Charles  Albert 
was  no  general,  and  ho  failed  at  No  vara.  The  Piedmonte6e 
fought — as  they  fought  at  the  Tchernaya — with  the  greatest  brav- 
ery. Charles  Albert  and  his  gallant  sons  were  everywhere  in  the 
hottest  of  the  fight,  and  the  old  marshal  for  the  last  time  led  on 
his  Austrians.  At  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  king  still  lin- 
gered on  the  field,  in  hopes  of  retrieving  the  fortunes  of  the  day. 
The  faubourgs  of  Novarawere  taken  by  the  Austrians  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet.  General  Dnraudo  seized  Charles  Albeit  by  the 
arm,  and  removed  him  from  a  post  of  danger.  "Let  me  die,  gen- 
eral," said  the  broken-hearted  monarch,  "my  task  is  done."  Ho 
abdicated  that  night  in  favor  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  the  present  king, 
and  died  shortly  afterwards  in  a  foreign  land.  This  short  and 
brilliant  campaign  of  1849,  which  lasted  only  one  week,  added  a 
fresh  lustre  to  the  honors  of  the  marshal.  The  young  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  sent  the  Archduke  William  of  Austria,  to  Milan 
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calculated  to  delight  the  eye  and  employ  the  pencil  of  the  draughts- 
man. By  railroad  it  is  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  distant  from 
Washington.  It  is  the  largest  city  in  Virginia,  and  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  places  in  the  Union.  Its  situation  is  almost  un- 
rivalled, and  the  scenery  of  the  environs  is  enchanting  in  its  glori- 
ous combination  of  the  grand,  romantic  and  beautiful.  The  James 
River,  winding  among  verdant  hills  which  rise  in  graceful  and  pic- 
turesque forms  from  its  banks,  is  interrupted  by  numerous  islands 
and  granite  rocks,  among  which  it  tumbles  and  foams  for  a  space 
of  many  miles.  The  city  is  built  on  several  hills,  the  most  ele- 
vated of  which,  Shoekoc  and  Richmond  Hills,  are  separated  by 
Shockoe  Creek.  The  city  laid  out  with  great  regularity,  in  rectan- 
gular blocks.  There  are  about  a  dozen  streets,  running  side  by 
side,  extending  northeast  and  southwest,  and  originally  distin- 
guished alphabetically,  A  Street  being  next  the  river.  A  different 
nomenclature  is  now,  however,  used.  The  principal  avenue  of 
business  and  fashion  is  Maine  or  E  Street.  Those  which  intersect 
it  are  designated  numerically,  as  First,  Second,  Third  Streets,  etc. 
Shockoe  Hill  is  the  fashionable  quarter,  and  contains  the  finest 
private  residences.  A  large  number  of  papers  and  periodicals  are 
liberally  sustained  by  the  inhabitants.  There  are  about  fifty 
churches,  belonging  to  the  Baptists,  Episcopalians,  Methodists, 
Presbyterians,  Friends,  Lutherans,  Campbellites,  Universal ists  and 
Catholics,  and  two  Hebrew  synagogues.  Among  the  institutions 
of  the  city  may  be  mentioned  the  Virginia  Historical  and  Philo- 
sophical Society ;  Richmond  College,  founded  by  the  Baptists  in 
1832 ;  St.  Vincent's  College,  under  the  direction  of  the  Catholics ; 
and  the  medical  department  of  Hampden  and  Sydney  College, 
established  here  in  1838 ;  the  edifice  of  the  latter  is  a  fine  specimen 
of  Egyptian  architecture.  The  water  of  the  river  is  raised  by 
forcing-pumps  into  three  reservoirs,  containing  a  million  gallons 
each,  arid  thence  distributed  over  the  city.  Three  bridges  across 
the  river  connect  the  city  with  Manchester  and  Spring  Hill.    For 


MARSHAL  RADETZKY. 

Radetzky  was  bom  at  Trebnitz,  in  Bohemia,  in  1766.  His  pre- 
dilection for  military  adventures  was  early  developed,  and  he  com- 
menced his  military  career  on  the  1st  of  August,  1781,  as  a  cadet 
in  a  cavalry  regiment,  and  first  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege 
of  Belgrade.  In  1793  his  regiment  served  against  the  French, 
and  in  1795,  as  adjutant  to  General  Bcaulieu,  who  commanded 
the  Austrians  in  Italy,  he  met  Napoleon,  then  in  his  twenty- 
seventh  year,  on  the  field  of  battle.  At  the  battle  of  the  Trebbla, 
Radetzky  had  ahorse  shot  under  him,  and  was  gazetted  as  lieu- 
tenant-colonel. On  the  15th  of  August,  1799,  he  led  the  Austrian 
attack  in  the  battle  of  Novi.  The  result  of  this  campaign  was 
that  nearly  the  whole  of  Upper  Italy  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Austrians.  Napoleon  returned  from  Egypt  near  the  end  of  1799, 
and  stood  as  first  consul  at  the  head  of  the  French  Republic.  Na- 
poleon joined  the  army  in  Italy  in  person  in  May.  On  the  5th  of 
June  (1800)  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Marengo  was  fought.  Napo- 
leon's star  was  again  in  the  ascendant.  On  the  renewal  of  hostili- 
ties in  1805,  we  again  find  Radetzky  on  active  service.  The  battle 
of  Austerlitz  led  to  negotiations ;  and  on  the  26th  of  December 
peace  was  concluded  at  Presburg,  and  Radetzky,  with  the  rank  of 
brigadier,  enjoyed  a  few  years' repose  at  Vienna.  Hostilities  were 
renewed  in  1809,  and  Radetzky  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  avante  garde  of  the  5th  coyyts  d'armee.  Prussia  was  humiliated 
at  Jena  and  Friedland,  and  shortly  after  Napoleon  dated  his  de- 
spatches from  the  palace  of  Schonbrunn.  From  the  opening  of 
the  campaign  on  the  Danube  until  the  memorable  battle  of  Aspera 
(21st  and  22d  of  May),  Radetzky  was  scarcely  a  day  without  fight- 
ing the  enemy.  During  this  campaign  he  was  opposed  by  Napo- 
leon, Davoust,  Ondinot,  Massena,  Molitor,  Lefebvre  and  Lannes. 
Vienna  capitulated  on  the  13th  of  May.  Then  came  the  battle  of 
Aspern ;  six  times  was  it  taken  and  re-taken  on  that  day,  and  on 
the  night  between  the  21st  and  22d  the  sentinels  of  the  hostile 


expressly  to  thank  Radetzky  and  present  him  with  the  order  of  the 
Golden  Fleece.  An  attempt  at  insurrection  was  made  at  Milan 
in  February,  1853.  Radetzky  put  it  down  with  an  iron  hand,  and 
confiscated  the  property  of  those  Lombards  who  had  become  Sar- 
dinian subjects ;  this  was  not  only  unwise,  but  illegal.  In  his 
90th  year  Radctzky  still  maintained  a  clear  intellect.  At  the 
visit  of  the  emperor  last  year  (1857)  to  Milan,  Radetzky,  no  longer 
able  to  mount  his  horse,  tendered  his  resignation  to  his  imperial 
master  on  the  plea  of  failing  health.  In  stature,  Radctzky  was 
below  the  middle  height,  with  broad  shoulders  aud  a  clear  piercing 
eye.  He  possessed  that  peculiar  attraction  attributed  to  Frederick 
the  Great  and  to  Napoleon ;  among  a  hundred  officers,  though 
simply  dressed  in  a  gray  surtont,  he  would  command  the -attention 
of  all.  The  statue  in  bronze  at  the  great  exhibition  of  1.851,  is  an 
excellent  likeness  of  him  in  his  80th  year.  Radetzky  was  mar- 
ried in  1797,  to  the  Countess  Fanny  Strassoldo,  by  whom  he  had 
five  sons  and  three  daughters.  Of  these,  only  one  son  and  one 
daughter  survive  him.  His  son  is  a  staff  officer  in  the  Austrian 
service ;  and  his  daughter  is  married  to  the  Count  Wenkheim. — 

London  Globe.  ' 

■    «  •»•*■  *  — 

WILD  SILK. 

The  depths  of  the  Central  American  forests  will  probably  yield 
some  new  article  of  commerce.  In  the  Olancha  there  is  found 
hanging  from  the  terces  a  sort  of  sack,  some  two  feet  in  depth, 
which  is  the  nest  of  a  species  of  silk-worm.  The  silk  is  woven 
over  the  ontside  of  the  sack.  In  1844,  six  pounds  were  sent  to 
England,  where  it  was  made  into  handkerchiefs  of  excellent  quali- 
ty. A  profitable  trade  in  this  article  might,  perhaps,  be  established, 
as  this  material  can  be  gathered  in  any  quantity.  An  old  Mexican 
author  speaks  of  wild  silk  as  abundant  in  the  Isthmus  of  Tehaun- 
tepec,  aud  states  that  the  natives  were  accustomed  to  gather  it  for 
exportation  to  Spain. — California  paper. 
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A  SPANISH  BULL  FIGIIT. 

W.  C.  Brynnt,  tho  American  poet,  in  ot  pres- 
ent travelling  in  Spain,  nnd  in  one  of  his  last 
letter*  to  tho  Craning  Post  gives  an  account  of 
a  bullfight  which  lie  witnessed  in  the  city  of 
Bonos,  at  follow*:  "At  the  special  urgency 
of  Don  Pedro,  I  went  with  one  of  our  party  to 
a  bull-fight.  VW  f.und  tho  place,  which  they 
ii.M  im  was  capable  of  containing  nix  thousand 
pcmonB,  already  full  of  people  impatiently  dram- 
ming with  their  feet  to  hint  that  it  win  high 
time  for  the  sport  to  begin.  Nine-tenths  or  rnnrc 
of  them  were  of  tho  laboring  Hubs,  and  their 
bright  colored  costumes,  particularly  thote  of 
the  women,  gave  tho  crowd  n  gay  appearance. 
Many  children  of  various  ages  wero  among 
them,  and  some  of  these  showily  dressed  and 
attended  by  nurses,  were  evidently  of  opulent 
families.  \Vo  took  our  places  in  the  uppermost 
circle,  under  a  narrow  sort  of  roof,  which  shel- 
tered us  from  the  sun  ;  below  us  was  range  after 
range  of  scats  open  to  tho  sky,  descending  to 
tho  central  circle,  the  arena  in  which  tho  com- 
bats were  to  take  place.  An  algunzil,  in  block, 
first  rodo  round  the  urenn,  proclaiming  tho  reg- 
ulations of  the  day.  Ho  was  followed  by  a  pro- 
cession of  the  performers,  in  their  gay  drosses; 

the    pirn-tores,  glittering    with    gold    and    silver 

laco,  on  horseback,  with  their  broad-brimmed 
hats  and  long  lances ;  tho  chulos  on  foot,  with 
their  red  cloaks  j  the  banderilleros,  with  their 
barbed  shafts,  wrapped  in  strips  of  white  paper  ; 
tho  matadorcs,  with  their  swords  ;  and  lastly, 
three  mules,  gaily  caparisoned,  with  strings  ot 
littlu  bells  on  their  necks,  who  were  to  drug  out 
the  slam  bulls.  Loud  shouts  roso  from  tho 
crowd,  and  then  a  door  was  opened,  and  an 
enormous  bull,  jot  black,  with  massive  chest 
and  glaring  eyes,  bounded  into  the  arena.  Ho 
ran  first  at  tho  chulos,  who  shook  their  clonks 
at  him  ;  hut  his  rage  appeared  soon  to  subside. 
A  picador  put  his  lanco  against  the  animal's 
forehead,  but  ho  shook  it  oft'  and  turned  away. 
Tho  chulos  again  camo  coperiug  about  him  and 
trying  to  provoke  him;  but  ho  pursued  them 
only  a  few  steps.  Finally  tho  people  began  to 
call  for  tho  dogs.  Three  large  dogs  were 
brought,  which,  barking  loudly,  flew  at  the  bull 
with  great  fury.  He  took  tlicm  one  after  an- 
other on  his  horns,  and  threw  them  up  in  the 
air ;  one  of  them  ho  caught  in  his  tall  and 
tossed  him  again.  The  dogs  tore  his  ears  into 
strings,  but  they  wore  soon  either  disabled  or 
cowed,  aud  only  attacked  him  warily,  while  he 
kept  them  off  by  presenting  to  them  first  one 
horn  and  then  the  other.  Then  the  dogs  were 
withdrawn,  and  the  chulos  tried  him  again,  but 
ho  would  not  chase  them  far ;  the  picadores 
poked  at  him  with  their  lances,  but  he  declined  to  gore  their 
horses.  The  crowd  shouted  vigorously,  "Away  -with  him! 
away  with  him  !"  nnd  at  length  the  door  by  which  the  bull  had 
entered  was  set  wide  open,  that  he  might  make  his  retreat.  But 
the  bull  would  not  go  ;  he  was  not  minded  either  to  fight  or  quit 
tho  field.  "  Kill  him — kill  him  !"  exclaimed  a  thousand  throats, 
and  the  signal  was  given,  in  obedience  to  which  one  of  the  mata- 
dorcs made  hi3  appearance,  with  a  red  cloak  on  his  left  arm,  and 
a  long,  glittering,  straight  sword  in  his  right  hand.  He  shook 
the  cloak  at  the  bull,  who  made  a  rush  at  it,  while  the  matador  at 
the  same  moment  attempted  to  pierce  tho  animal  to  the  heart 
through  the  chine.  Three  times  he  sought  to  make  the  fatal 
pass;  at  the  third  he  was  successful,  burying  the  blade  up  to  the 
hilt.  A  torrent  of  blood  flowed  from  the  creature's  mouth  ;  he 
staggered  and  fell ;  a  sound  of  little  bells  were  heard ;  the  three 
mules,  harnessed  abreast,  came  in  and  dragged  out  the  lifeless 
creature,  who  had  died  for  the  pleasure  of  the  crowd. 
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Another  bull,  of  similar  size,  but  ot  more  savage  temper, 
was  then  led  into  the  arena.  He  ran  fiercely  at  the  chulos, 
chasing  them  into  the  places.  A  picadore  touched  with  his  lance 
the  forehead  of  the  animal,  who  instantly  rushed  towards  him, 
raised  with  his  horns  the  horse  he  rode,  and  laid  him  on  the 
ground,  ripping  open  his  bowels.  I  then  perceived,  with  a  sort 
of  horror,  that  the  horse  had  been  blindfolded,  in  order  that  he 
might  not  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  ball.  The  chulos  caught 
up  their  red  cloaks  and  diverted  the  attention  of  the  bull  from 
his  victim,  while  the  picador,  who  had  fallen  under  his  horse, 
was  assisted  to  rise.  Pour  other  horses  were  brought  forth  blind- 
folded in  this  manner,  and  their  lives  put  between  the  picador 
nnd  the  fury  of  the  bull,  and  each  was  killed  in  its  turn,  amidst 
the  shout  and  applause  of  the  crowd.  One  of  the  banderilleros 
now  came  forward,  provoked  the  bull  to  rush  at  him  by  shaking 
his  cloak  before  his  eyes,  and  leaping  aside,  planted  one  of  his 
barbed  shafts  with  its  paper  streamers  in  each  of  ihe  animal's 


shoulders.  Others  followed  his  example,  till  the  bleeding  shoul- 
ders of  the  bull  were  garnished  with  five  or  six  banderiilos  on 
each  side.  The  creature,  however,  was  evidently  becoming  tired, 
and  the  signal  was  given  to  finish  him  :  a  matadore  came  for- 
ward and  planted  a  sword  in  his  heart,  bnt  he  made  a  violent 
effort  to  keep  his'  legs,  and  even  while  falling,  seemed  disposed  to 
rush  at  the  chulos. 

I  had  now  seen  enough,  and  left  the  place.  I  heard  that  after- 
wards three  more  bulls  and  six  horses  were  killed,  and  that  on 
addition  had  been  made  to  the  usual  entertainments  of  the  plaza, 
with  which  the  people  were  not  well  pleased.  A  class  of  com- 
batants appeared,  called  pegedores,  who  literally  took  the  bull  by 
the  horns,  allowing  him  to  toss  them  in  the  air,  and  one  of  them 
was  much  hurt  by  his  fall.  "It  is  a  Portuguese  innovation," 
said  my  friend,  Don  Pedro,  rather  innocently,  as  it  seemed  to 
me,  "and  it  is  a  horrible  sight  for  us  Spaniards.  We  do  not 
like  to  see  a  man  tossed  like  a  dog." 
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[Written  for  Ihulou'fl  Pictorial.] 
A    ME  ItIO  BY. 

DV    M.    TOTTER,   JR. 

I  remember,  in  the  yoars  long  gone,  a  bliss  thiit  thrilled  my  heart, 
Making  the  wayward,  reckless  boy  n  thoughtful,  gentle  youth, 
Lifting  my  soul  with  Aspiration  unto  purity  nnd  truth. 

Ah,  deep,  deep  bliss! — great  joy! — why  didst  thou  e'er  depart. 
And  leave  mo  lingering,  sorrowing  and  alone? 

Why  didst  thou  not  remain? 

I  remember  it  was  in  the  golden  autumn,  and  the  forest  loaves 

Were  living  still,  nursed  by  a  soft  and  kindly  air; 
The  sun,  fast  falling,  shod  a  purple  tint  upon  the  lofty  trees, 

Which  seemed  to  sway,  as  if  in  thankful  evening  prayer 
To  naturo  for  prolonged  existence,  'ncatli  so  fair  a  sky. 

0,  beauteous  was  the  scene! 

We  wandered  forth  upon  that  balmy  eve — dost  thou  recall 

That  quiet  walk,  our  hearts  so  full  of  tenderness  and  joy? 
Hast  thou  forgot  'twaa  then  I  told  thee  of  my  love  and  all? 
Ilast  thou  forgot  the  whispered  words  thou  didst  employ. 
"  I  love  thoo,  too?"  then,  as  if  frightened,  thy  eyelids  fell 

In  maiden  baahfulucsa. 

Tear  lovo,  mine  arms  enfolded  thee— a  first,  a  passionate  embrace 
Emboldened  me  to  toll  thee  all  the  sweet  details  of  hopes  and  fears ; 

And  thy  soft,  little  hand  crept  round  my  neck — thy  upturned  sunny  faco 
Promised  a  constant  bliss,  while  joy  welled  with  thy  flowing  tears. 

We  were  so  happy  then — so  happy  on  that  autumn  eve, 

In  the  years  long  gone. 

'Tis  winter  now — the  cold  winds  blow  a  howling  blast; 

I  sit  within  my  lonely  room  thinking  upon  that  eve  and  thee ; 
My  wandering  thoughts  collect,  and  seek  that  pleasant  past, 

When  I  was  proud  and  bold,  and  thou  all  love  and  purity. 
Where  art  thou,  dearest?    Ah,  I  know  not;  but  wheresoe'er  tbou  art, 
I  know  that  thou  art  true. 

Wo  still  are  young — and  though  an  unkind  fate 
Wills  that  wo  aufTc-r  longer,  I  know  that  we  shall  meet  again, 

So  firm  my  trust  in  thee — unmurmuringly,  I'll  wait. 
With  aid  from  promised  bliss  I'll  banish  pain, 

Peeling  that  though  apart,  our  love  is  still  the  same : 

I'll  wait  thy  coming,  dear. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

KATHLEEN  O'CONNOR. 

BY    ELLEN    A.    MOKIARTY. 

"  0,  Kathleen,  my  poor  girl,  what  can  I  say  to  comfort  you  ? 
Sure  it  goes  through  my  heart  to  think  that  it  is  I  who  cast  the 
black  shadow  of  sorrow  over  your  young  life." 

"No  shadow,  Bryan,  dear,  but  the  blessed  sunshine.  Has  not 
your  love  been  to  me  my  glory  and  my  joy  ?  All,  Bryan,  from 
my  innocent  childhood  till  now,  Kathleen  O'Connor's  heart  had 
no  higher  wish  than  to  be  worthy  of  your  love." 

"  To  be  worthy  of  my  love  ?  To  be  worthy  of  the  love  of  a 
poor  boy  like  me  ?  O,  Kathleen,  your  father  would  have  little 
fancy  for  hearing  you  say  that,  I'm  thinking." 

"  My  father  heard  it  from  my  own  lips  last  night,  Bryan ;  I  had 
the  courage  to  tell  him  so  when  I  knew  that  to-night  you  would 
be  far  away  from  your  Kathleen.  But,  O,  Bryan,"  and  the  tears 
she  vainly  tried  to  repress  burst  forth,  "  I  cannot  lose  you !  Some- 
thing tells  me  that  if  you  go  that  I  shall  never  see  you  again." 

"  But  think,  Kathleen,  what  I  may  gain  by  leaving  you.  Havsn't 
I  felt  the  cold,  dark  looks  of  your  father  long  enough  to  know,  to 
sorrowfully  know,  Kathleen,  that  by  staying  here  'tis  but  a  small 
chance  I'd  ever  have  of  calling  you  my  own  ?  May  bo  when  I 
come  home  a  rich  man,  he'll  be  the  first  to  welcome  mo.  Sure 
they  say  that  a  willing  heart  and  a  ready  hand  can  make  a  power 
of  money  in  America.  I  must  leave  you,  Kathleen ;  but  remem- 
ber that  I  place  my  happiness  in  your  keeping.  Some  blessed 
day,  darling,  you  will  restore  it  to  me." 

They  parted,  looking  from  out  the  darkened  present  hopefully 
into  the  future.  Little  did  Bryan  Driscoll  think,  as  the  westward 
bound  vessel,  bearing  him  from  his  home,  put  out  from  the  Cove 
of  Cork,  that  on  the  shore  a  young  girl  was  kneeling,  watching 
with  streaming  eyes  the  white-winged  voyager  vanish  in  the  dis- 
tance. Alas,  poor  Kathleen  !  It  was  not  strange  that  a  sad  pre- 
sentiment entered  your  heart  that  never  again  in  the  dear  old  land 
of  your  fathers  would  you  open  welcoming  arms  to  Bryan  Driscoll. 

Pale  and  sorrow-stricken,  Kathleen  sat  in  her  father's  presence 
that  evening.  James  O'Connor  spoke  no  chiding  word  to  her,  for 
in  his  heart  he  felt  for  and  pitied  her  distress. 

"Indeed,  it  troubles  me  to  sec  the  wan  look  of  my  Kathleen," 
he  said  to  a  friend,  after  a  few  days  had  passed ;  "  but  what  an 
old  fool  I'd  be  making  of  myself,  if  I  gave  my  girl  and  her  three 
hundred  pounds  to  a  fellow  without  a  farthing!  True,  indeed, 
that  Bryan  was  the  finest  boy  in  the  parish,  and  a  beautiful 
couple  himself  and  Kathleen  would  make;  but  handsome  is 
that  handsome  does,  I  say.  My  gold  guineas  will  go  to  a  man 
who  can  put  down  on  the  table  a  yellow  shiner  for  every  one  of 
mine." 

In  the  judgment  of  James  O'Connor,  Bryan  Driscoll  was  con- 
victed of  the  crime  of  poverty.  Bryan  was  the  son  of  that  won- 
derful character,  a  hedge  schoolmaster.  "When  his  father  died,  he 
was  content  to  be  his  humble  successor,  dwelling  alone  in  his  littlo 
cabin  by  the  roadside,  until  his  love  for  Kathleen,  the  middleman's 
daughter,  aroused  the  slumbering  energies  of  his  nature,  and  the 
blissful  consciousness  that  it  was  returned  inspired  him  with  the 
hope  of  winning  her.  One  moonlight  night,  standing  in  the  rath 
on  the  path  of  the  fairies,  Kathleen  plighted  her  troth  to  Bryan 
Driscoll. 

"I  cannot  marry  without  my  father's  consent,  Bryan,"  she  said. 
"And  gold  alone  will  make  you  acceptable  to  him." 


Where  but  to  America  could  the  warm-hearted  young  Irishman 
look  for  the  "  Open  sesame  "  that  was  to  lead  him  into  the  golden 
paths  of  fortune?  Visions  of  a  proud  return  for  his  bride  flashed 
before  his  eyes,  and  Bryan,  with  the  same  hopes,  the  samo  regrets 
of  countless  othor  hearts,  started  for  the  promised  hind. 

Weary  days  and  months  went  by.  The  expected  letters  never 
gladdened  poor  Kathleen's  heart.  Bryan  had  been  seen  well 
and  happy  in  New  York  by  an  old  man  who  had  returned  home, 
and  Kathleen  now  learned,  for  the  first  time,  the  bitterness  ot 
slighted  love.  Neglected  and  forgotten !  Kathleen  was  a  wo- 
man, and  pride  came  to  her  aid.  But  her  smiling  lips  belied  her 
breaking  heart. 

Another  cause  besides  the  neglect  of  Bryan  began  to  disquiet 
her  mind.  The  Apostle  of  Temperance  had  not  begun  his  holy 
mission,  habitual  indulgence  in  the  intoxicating  glass  was  lenient- 
ly looked  upon,  and  Janics  O'Connor's  social  board  too  often  be- 
came the  scene  of  midnight  carousal.  Kathleen  saw  with  an 
agonized  heart  her  father  abandon  himself  to  the  gratification  of 
his  fatal  passion.  Their  comfortable  farm  soon  exhibited  unmis- 
takable signs  of  neglect.  In  spite  of  Kathleen's  efforts,  with  sure 
and  heavy  strides,  ruin  came  upon  them.  The  lease  of  the  farm 
expired  ;  O'Connor  neglected  to  have  it  renewed.  In  two  years 
his  little  possessions  melted  away  from  his  hands ;  even  Kathleen's 
fortune  was  gone,  and  nothing  remained  to  the  unfortunate  man 
but  his  loving  and  uncomplaining  daughter. 

At  times  he  bitterly  felt  his  degradation.  In  his  sober  moments 
he  would  vow  amendment,  but,  when  the  tempter  assailed  him, 
his  good  resolutions  were  forgotten,  and  lie  might  be  seen  stealing 
like  a  guilty  thing,  over  the  mountain  to  the  illicit  still  in  operation 
there,  to  replenish  his  bottle  with  his  favorite  potheen.  His  con- 
stitution broke  down  at  last.  "When  his  weeping  child  knelt  down 
by  his  dying  bed,  she  heard  the  humiliating  confession  of  a  pa- 
rent's guilt.  Her  lover  had  indeed  been  faithful  to  her;  his  loving 
messages  from  the  distant  land,  where  he  had  gone  for  licr  dear 
sake,  were  intercepted  by  her  father,  and  an  account  of  her  mar- 
riage with  the  tithe  proctor,  long  a  rival  to  Bryan,  had  been  for- 
warded to  him. 

After  her  father's  death,  Kathleen  bad  no  tie  to  bind  her  to  her 
country,  and  to  America  she  turned  her  thoughts.  Not  that  she 
had  any  hopes  of  being  anything  to  Bryan,  should  she  chance  to 
meet  him  there.  She  was  no  longer  the  young  and  pretty  girl 
who  had  stolen  away  his  peace  ;  care  had  paled  the  bloom  on  her 
cheek  and  dimmed  the  light  in  her  eye ;  besides,  judging  the  neg- 
lect to  be  on  her  side,  Bryan  might  have  married.  Her  pride 
shrank  from  accepting  the  shelter  offered  her  by  her  relations. 
Kathleen  had  no  home  in  Ireland ;  her  heart  was  in  America ; 
thither  she  went. 

She  lauded  in  Boston.  Scalding  tears  streamed  down  her  cheek 
as  the  overwhelming  sense  of  her  loneliness  in  the  wide  world 
came  anew  to  her  mind,  when  her  eyes  rested  upon  the  crowded 
wharf,  and  she  marked  the  joyous  meeting  of  parent  and  child, 
brother  and  sister,  friend  and  friend.  O,  holy  love  of  kindred, 
how  thou  shinest  forth  in  all  thy  purity  in  the  humble  Irish  heart ! 

After  sometime  Kathleen  was  fortunate  in  obtaining  a  situation 
in  the  family  of  a  merchant  who  resided  on  Beacon  Street.  She 
was  engaged  as  nursery  governess,  and  in  this  happy  home,  in 
the  society  of  amiable  and  affectionate  children,  she  found  con- 
tentment. Years  went  by.  Once  her  new  found  peace  was  broken. 
The  seamstress,  a  sprightly  little  French  woman,  was  leaving  her 
place  to  be  manned. 

"  You  will  come  and  see  us,  wont  you,  Ma'm'selle  Kathleen  ? 
He  was  born  in  la  belle  Irclande,  and  he  says  he  knew  a  great 
many  persons  there  named  O'Connor,  that  perhaps  they  were 
relations  of  yours." 

Kathleen  smiled,  and  thought  that  the  relationship  must  be  a 
distant  ono. 

"  B:  you  would  come  to  my  wedding,  Ma'm'selle  Kathleen,  I 
would  think  it  ever  so  great  a  favor." 

Kathleen  smiled  again,  and  said  it  would  give  her  great  pleasure 
to  go  to  Lucille's  wedding. 

"  0,  he  is  tres  bien  /"  cried  Lucille,  enthusiastically.  "  He  has 
blacker  eyes  and  a  more  splendid  moustache  than  Signor  Antonio, 
Miss  Flora's  music-master.  And  he  is  so  tall !  I  only  reach  his 
shoulder  1" 

Kathleen  smilingly  hummed — 

"I'm  as  high  as  his  shoulder; 
The  way  that  I  know 
Is  he  caught  mo  one  day 
Just  my  measure  to  show.'1 

The  little  woman  laughed,  and  continued,  with  a  blush  : 
"How  strange  I  felt  last  Sunday  when  in  the  church  they  called 
our  names  !  '  Intentions  of  marriage,  published  for  the  first  time,' 
the  priest  read,  and  then,  among  other  names,  came  Lucille  Gra- 
vier  and  Bryan  Driscoll.  How  glad  I  was  to  be  alone,  and  that 
no  one  knew  me  !  Mon  Dieu!  Kathleen,  you  are  ill !" 
"No,  it  is  nothing,"  said  Kathleen  ;  "it  is  over  now." 
She  bent  her  head  over  her  needlework  ;  as  she  did  so,  Lucille 
noticed  that  her  cheek  was  wet  with  tears.  The  kind-hearted  girl 
remained  silent,  for  she  felt  that  the  recital  of  her  happiness  had 
caused  Kathleen  pain,  and  half  suspected  that  the  mild,  gentle 
governess  had  experienced  the  pangs  of  an  unhappy  attachment. 
But  Lucille  was  surprised  and  piqued  when  Kathleen  declined 
attending  her  wedding ;  though  she  forgave  her  when  she  reflected 
that  perhaps  Kathleen  could  not  bear  to  witness  her  happiness. 
Her  suppositious  were  correct. 

Some  weeks  after  Lucille's  marriage,  Kathleen  was  walking  on 
the  Beacon  Street  Mall  with  the  children,  when  she  saw  a  stylishly 
dressed  couple  advancing  towards  her.  As  they  approached  she 
recognized  Lucille,  and  knew  that  her  companion  must  be  her 
husband.   Her  first  impulse  was  to  turn  away ;  but  pride  restrained 


her.  Might  not  Bryan  justly  think,  if  she  avoided  him,  that  she 
still  lovciljiim?     So  she  nerved  herself  for  the  meeting. 

"Ah,  ma  cher  Kathleen!"  cried  Lucille,  gaily.  "This  is  my 
husband  1" 

With  an  effort  she  raised  her  eyes  to  his  face.  But  0,  what  a 
wild  gush  of  joy  and  gratitude  rushed  to  her  heart,  when,  in  the  hus- 
band of  Lucille,  she  saw  another  Bryan  than  her  own.  "Might  I 
not  have  known  it?  "  she  thought ;  "  my  proud  Bryan  would  never 
fancy  a  frivolous  thing  like  her.  If  he  did  marry,  I'm  sure  it 
was  a  woman  he  could  be  proud  of."  You  were  right,  Kathleen; 
when  Bryan  did  marry,  it  was  indeed  a  woman  of  whom  ho  could 
be  proud. 

Time  rolled  on.  Master  George,  who  was  a  little  boy  when  she 
entered  the  family,  and  learned  his  first  lessons  at  her  knee,  was 
now  a  Sophomore  at  Harvard  ;  Miss  Flora,  younger  than  he,  bad 
just  "come  out;"  but  little  ones  in  the  nursery  yet  demanded  her 
care.  Often  as  she  sat  at  the  nursery  window  overlooking  the 
common,  and  saw  the  gay  promenaders  passing  and  re-passing, 
her  thoughts  wandered  back  to  a  far  different  scene.  The  mild 
Irish  summer,  the  emerald  sod,  a  broken  style,  a  young  couplo 
parting,  poor  Kathleen,  as  you  now  thought,  forever. 

One  October  evening  she  lingered  at  the  window,  dreaming 
over  the  one  sweet  dream  of  bygone  years.  Through  the  mists  of 
nineteen  long  years  tearful  eyes  looked  down  into  her  own,  and  a 
faltering  voice  said  to  her,  "Remember,  Kathleen,  that  I  leave 
my  happiness  in  your  keeping.  .Some  blessed  day,  darling,  you 
will  restore  it  to  me." 

"  0,  Bryan,"  she  sighed,  "  never,  never  on  earth  will  that  blessed 
day  dawn  for  Kathleen." 

The  door  opened ;  Mrs.  Cabot  entered,  accompanied  by  a  gen- 
tleman. As  they  approached  the  window  where  Kathleen  was 
seated,  she  rose  to  retire,  but  her  mistress  said  : 

"Let  us  not  disturb  3-011,  Kate ;  sit  down  again." 

Mrs.  Cabot  was  accustomed  to  bring  her  stranger  guests  to  this 
window,  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 
Kathleen  heard  Mrs.  Cabot  direct  her  companion's  attention  to 
the  common,  lying  outstretched  before  them  in  the  full  splendor 
of  its  autumn  dress,  bathed  in  the  mellow  light  of  an  October  sun- 
set ;  then  to  the  city  of  Roxbury  lying  beyond,  half  hidden  by  the 
purple  mist  hanging  over  it.  Kathleen's  attention  was  suddenly 
arrested. 

"I  regret,  Mr.  Driscoll,"  continued  the  lady,  "that  your  stay 
in  Boston  is  limited.  But  your  own  fair  land  will  soon  charm 
your  eye.    How  long  is  it  since  you  left  it  ? — many  years,  is  it  not?" 

"  Nineteen  years,"  was  the  reply.  "A  long  time  to  one,  who,  on 
leaving  its  green  shores,  thought  even  a  day's  absence  from  all  he 
held  dear  was  unendurable." 

As  Ins  voice  fell  on  her  ear,  Kathleen  started  convulsively,  and 
leaned  forward.  She  cast  one  wild,  searching  look  upon  the 
stranger — poor  Kathleen,  no  stranger  to  yon  now — aud  sank  back 
pale  and  shivering  into  the  seat  from  which  she  bad  partly  risen. 
Yes,  they  had  met  again  ! — she,  Kathleen  O'Connor,  a  menial  in 
the  house  whore  Bryan  Driscoll  was  an  honored  guest.  There  ho 
stood;  so  near  her  that  with  her  outstretched  hand  she  could  touch 
his  garment — stood  there  in  all  the  pride  of  manly  grace  and 
strength.  O  how  changed  he  was  ! — all,  all  for  the  better.  And 
she  ?— even  he  could  not  recognize  her  now.  She  shrank  back 
into  the  shadow.  O,  Kathleen,  a  deeper  shadow  darkened  over 
your  soul — never  in  your  despair  seemed  Bryan  Driscoll  further 
from  you  than  now  ! 

Bryan  was  speaking.  She  sat  there  listening  to  -the  voice  that 
she  felt  she  never  again  would  hear  on  earth,  gathering  the  stoiy 
of  his  life,  from  the  time  that  Mrs.  Cabot's  wealthy  brother  be- 
friended him  until  now  when  he  was  about  returning  rich  and 
honored  to  his  native  land. 

"I  can  understand,"  said  Mrs.  Cabot,  smiling,  "why  you  re- 
sisted the  fascinations  of  the  lovely  ladies  of  St.  Louis.  You  will 
return  with  a  fair  young  wife,  Mr.  Driscoll?" 

Bryan  was  unmarried !  0,  Kathleen,  crush  down  the  wild 
hopes  that  sprang  into  life  at  these  words;  think  of  the  faded  face 
that  looked  sorrowfully  out  at  you  from  the  glass  to-day!  "A 
fair  young  wife,"  your  mistress  said ;  and  you  are  no  longer  young 
and  fair.  You  lean  forward  again  to  catch  his  reply;  the  move- 
ment attracts  his  attention.  He  glances  at  you,  turns  away  and 
sighs,  he  knows  not  why,  for  something'  in  that  wan  faco  stirs  in 
his  heart  a 'memory  of  the  past.  O,  Kathleen,  how  that  careless 
glanco,  so  soon  withdrawn,  chills  to  death  that  new  blossoming 
hope,  and  yet  your  very  life  seems  to  hang  upon  his  reply. 

"No,  Mrs.  Cabot;  my  object  in  visiting  my  native  land  is  far 
from  seeking  a  wife.  You  remember  the  day  when  you  entered 
your  brother's  counting-room  and  found  a  poor  fellow  lying  staisc- 
less  there,  with  the  fatal  letter  that  brought  him  the  tidings  of  her 
perfidy  crushed  in  his  hand  ?  You  who  often  came  to  his  bedside 
during  the  long  illness  that  followed,  and  tried,  how  vainly,  to 
comfort  him — you  know  how  I  loved  her? — 0,  merciful  Heaven, 
how  fondly  I  love  her  still !" 

Stoop  down,  Bryan,  and  lift  the  poor  woman  who  has  fallen  at 
your  feet ;  tenderly  lift  her,  Bryan,  it  is  a  precious  burden,  though 
yet  you  do  not  know  it.  Bryan  Driscoll  tells  the  agitated  lady  at 
his  side  to  open  the  window  and  admit  the  reviving  air;  she  does 
so.  The  last  beams  of  the  setting  sun  fall  on  the  pale  face  lying 
upon  his  breast.  One  wild  cry  of  "  Kathleen !"  burst  from  his 
lips;  it  recalls  her  to  life  and  happiness.  0,  Bryan,  after  nine- 
teen long  years  she  restores  the  trust  which  you  confided  unto 
her.  After  the  long  night  of  sorrow,  the  day  has  dawned  for  you 
at  last. 


We  most  readily  forgive  that  attack,  which  affords  us  an  oppor- 
tunity of  reaping  a  splendid  triumph.  A  wise  man  will  not  sally 
forth  from  his  doors  to  cudgel  a  fool,  who  is  in  the  act  of  breaking 
his  windows,  by  pelting  them  with  guineas. — Lacon. 
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ANNE  HARRINGTON'S  FORFEIT. 


DY    PHILIP  MOOUIC. 

"  Vicky  good,  Misfl  Anno;  hut  I  Shall  remember  you,  never 
fear  1" 

It  was  Hurry  who  Raid  this — our  brother  Hurry — shaking  his 
head,  with  a  gay  smile,  at  ho  spoko,  at  Anno  Harrington,  who 
had  just  Iioch  having  u  good-natured  hutgh  at  his  expense*  They 
had  a  mischievous  little  propensity  for  playing  practical  jokes  upon 
one  another,  Hurry  nnd  our  Cousin  Anne;  a  propensity,  the  ro- 
KiiltR  of  which  were  perfectly  harmless,  nnd  which  only  afforded 
the  rest  of  us  considerable  merriment,  occasionally,  whenever 
Anno  visited  us ;  while  the  two  opponents,  sharp  us  was  their  war 
of  wits  upon  each  other,  were  always  the  host  friends  in  the  world. 
Anne's  lust  effort  hud  been  an  unusually  clever  one,  and  I  knew 
Harry  would  retaliate  ore  long. 

Meanwhile,  having  had  our  laugh  out,  we  gathered  gradually  us 
twilight  drew  on,  about  the  parlor  iire ;  and  the  names  seemed  to 
glow  brighter  us  the  daylight  faded  and  the  curtains  were  drawn, 
than  they  flowed  on  any  other  evening  in  all  the  twelve  months, 
for  this  was  the  first  evening  of  the  New  Year.  A  cosy  circle  wo 
wore;  father  and  mother,  and  Aunt  Alice  and  Uncle  James,  and 
a  good  half-dozen  of  us  young  people,  brothers,  sisters  and  cousins. 
There  was  just  room  enough  about  the  great  hearth,  as  we  sat. 
lint  suddenly  Anne  looked  around. 

"Where's  the  professor,  I  wonder,  all  this  time- ?"  she  said, 
gaily;  "he  has  been  invisible  for  the  lust  hour,  I  believe." 

"Up  stairs,"  said  Harry,  "in  his  room,  and  studying  as  usual, 
I  suppose ;"  adding,  mischievously,  as  ho  made  a  movement  to- 
wards tho  door,  "  shall  I  call  him  down  1" 

"No,  don't! — let  him  come  when  he  gets  ready,"  entreated 
Anne,  laughingly  ;  "  I  dare  say  he  will  be  down  soon." 

"  Hush  !"  said  some  one,  wurningly  ;  "  he  is  coming." 

At  that  moment  tho  door  opened  slowly,  and  Professor  James 
walked  as  slowly  in.  He  was  a  member  of  our  family  for  the 
time  being,  that  is  to  say,  the  winter  of  which  I  write.  We  were 
well  used  to  his  peculiarities — he  was  very  peculiar — but  Anne 
Harrington  was  not.  He  was  an  excellent-hearted  man,  but  very 
formal  and  precise  iu  his  notions,  very  dignified  and  sober  in  his 
demeanor,  and  in  regard  to  his  studies,  a  perfect  book-worm. 
Our  mcrry-hcartcd  Cousin  Anne  and  ho  had  never  been  able  to 
get  along  together  since  they  first  became  acquainted,  for  he  seri- 
ously disapproved  of  her  gay  spirits  and  laughter-loving  disposi- 
tion, and  she  was  not  a  little  awed  by  his  dignity;  so  that  they 
neither  liked  the  other  over  well,  and  a  little  constraint  was  always 
visible  iu  their  demeanor  when  they  met. 

On  the  present  occasion,  as  he  entered,  and  closing  tho  door, 
advanced  moderately  towards' the  fire  where  we  were  making  room 
for  liim,  Anne  herself,  with  quiet  politeness,  drew  his  favorite  chair 
up  to  the  hearth  for  Mm,  beside  that  of  our  father.  I  think  tho 
action,  and  her  pretty  why  of  doing  it,  pleased  him  very  much ;  for 
although  he  did  not  smile,  his  formal  acknowledgment  had  a  tone 
and  air  of  kindly  and  gratified  feeling  that  was  really  pleasant  to 
see.  And  Anne,  on  her  part,  seemed  to  experience  a  secret  grati- 
fication at  his  unusual  gentleness  of  manner,  which  had  repaid  her 
kind  little  attention.  The  professor  sat  down  with  an  unusually 
cheerful  countenance,  and  entered  into  conversation.  My  father 
engaged  him  with  a  favorite  subject,  and  the  rest  of  us  listened 
while  they  conversed.  Thus  a  very  pleasant  half-hour  passed, 
when  the  supper-bell  rang  and  summoned  us  to  table. 

Supper  over,  my  father  requested  leave  of  absenco  from  onr  cir- 
cle for  half  an  hour,  that  he  might  read  the  papers  which  had  just 
come  in,  and  accordingly  repaired  to  the  sitting-room,  where, 
ensconced  in  a  comfortable  arm-chair  before  the  bright  hearth,  with 
his  table,  lamp  and  papers,  ho  proceeded  to  read  in  peace.  Tho 
professor,  on  his  part,  requested  to  bo  excused  for  a  little  while  ; 
he  was  going  out.  So  he  put  on  his  coat,  while  tho  remainder  of 
our  party  adjourned  to  tho  parlor. 

"Now,"  said  Aunt  Alice,  "let  us  have  some  music,  children. 
Anne,  will  you  play?" 

Anne  seated  herself  at  the  piano. 

"  What  will  you  have,  ladies  and  gentlemen  V  she  said,  lightly. 

Every  one  proposed  something  different;  and  while  we  were 
deciding,  she  struck  the  first  notes  of  a  simple  and  beautiful  little 
song  which  was  her  especial  favorite.  It  was  "  The  Irish  Emi- 
grant's Lament."  In  an  instant  every  one  was  silent  but  the 
singer,  nnd  as  tho  sweet,  sad  words  of  the  song  came  from  her 
lips,  their  rude  and  simple  poetry  touched  us  only  less  than  the 
earnest,  tender,  mournful  tones  of  Anne's  voice.  Who  would  have 
thought  it  was  her  voice,  late  so  gay  and  mirthful  ?  The  tears 
silently  filled  my  eyes  as  sho  sung  that  beautiful  stanza — 

"  'Tia  but  a  step  down  yonder  lane, 

And  the  little  church  stands  near — 
The  church  where  we  were  wed,  Mary, 

I  see  the  spire  from  here ; 
But  the  graveyard  lies  between.  Mary — 

My  step  might  break  your  rest — 
For  I've  laid  you,  darling,  down  to  sleep, 

With  your  baby  on  your  breast." 

I  looked  at  Harry ;  there  was  a  moisture  in  his  handsome  eyes 
as,  bending  over  the  singer,  he  turned  the  leaf  in  tho  rack ;  and 
across  the  room,  to  where  somebody  stood,  just  within  the  door, 
listening  as  I  think  he  bad  never  listened  before,  to  the  music  of 
any  other  lips.  It  was  the  professor,  lingering  still,  although  he 
had  been  ready  ten  minutes  before  to  go  out;  lingering,  with  hat 
in  hand,  to  bear  Anue  Harrington's  song ;  and.  was  it  not  a  tear 
that  I  saw  glitter  on  his  cheek,  too — yes,  the  check  of  our  profes- 
sor!—as  she  went  on  and  came  to  the  last  verse? 


"  And  ofton  in  ffaoH  rrari'l  old  wood* 
I'll  ilt,  nnd  ihut  uiy  «)<*, 
Ami  ray  heart  win  travel  bock  again 
To  tho  place  where  Mar] 

And  in  'Mnk  i   ■■■  the  Utile  -iii» 
H  here  »<•  tat  lUte  by  tldi — - 

And  the  ftprln^lng  corn,  and  the  bright  May  •mora, 

When  ilr?-t  j  xii  wen  mj  bride!" 

Tin:  Bong  WM  closed  ;  the  prof',-  "i  '  pone,  with  those  beau- 
tiful words  and  tho  music  of  that  lender,  iiuninii'ul  voire  following 
liim  long  and  long  after  Anne  Harrington  hud  done  singing. 
And  I  saw  Harry,  after  tho  moment's  hush  whieh  hnd  followed 
tho  hist  sad  strain,  bend  over  her,  and  heat  liim  whisper  : 
"Anne,  I  shall  not  tukc  that  revenge  I  promised  you." 
Tho  faint  Hush  of  feeling  with  which  sho  had  sung  still  burned 
on  her  check  ns  she  looked  up  and  smiled. 

"  No  ;  one  hardly  feels  like  jesting  after  listening  to  a  song  like 
that,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Come,  Anne,"  said  Aunt  Alice,  "that  was  beautiful,  and  you 
sung  it  so  sweetly  !  lint  it  was  so  sad  ;  we  must  have  something 
gayer  than  that  before  you  leave  off,  or  wo  shall  bo  sorrowful  alt 
the  evening." 

Anne  turned  over  her  music  for  a  moment,  while  a  low  hum  of 
conversation  began  here  and  there  among  our  little  party. 
"Here's  one,  Aunt  Alice,"  said  Anne,  presently. 
I  do  not  remember  the  name  of  the  song  she  sung,  but  it  was  a 
spirited   little  piece,  and   by  tho  time  it  was  finished,  Aunt  Alice 
had   the  satisfaction  of  seeing  everybody  smiling  ngain.     Now 
Anne  wheeled  half  round  on  the  music-stool,  and  leaning  with 
one  arm  on  the  piano,  talked  with  Harry  and  some  of  our  cousins, 
and  in  a  few  moments  all  were  engaged  in  conversation. 
"Anne,"  said  Harry,  "did  you  see  the  professor?" 
"Sec  the  professor? — when — where?" 
"At  tho  door,  while  you  were  singing  tho  first  time." 
Sho  smiled.     "No;  was  he  there?" 

"Yes;  and  wonderfully  taken  by  your  singing;  I  believe  he 
actually  cried.  I  don't  wonder  at  it,  certainly;  still,  in  his  case — 
Anne,  do  you  know  that  he  is  beginning  to  take  to  you  most 
amazingly  V 

"  He  is  V  sho  laughed,  and  blushed.  "  I  don't  believe  it,  Harry ; 
it's  some  of  your  nonsense  !" 

"  Skeptic,  wont  you  believe  me  ?  "Well,  never  mind,  other  peo- 
ple do.  But  he  really  'is,  Anne — there's  no  mistake  about  it;  and 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  matter,  I  don't  see  why  you  and  he 
shouldn't  be  excellent  friends.  The  only  trouble  is,  that  you 
have  never  tried  to  understand,  to  become  acquainted  with  each 
other." 

"And  I  am  afraid  that  time  will  never  come,"  said  she,  in  a 
half  gay,  half  regretful  tone  ;  "  I  think  myself  that  we  should  like 
each  other,  if  we  could  become  acquainted  ;  but  he  is  so  serious, 
so  dignified,  that  I  feel  when  I  meet  him,  very  much  like  a  naughty 
child  who  has  been  doing  something  wrong,  and  is  brought  up 
before  the  teacher." 

"Poor  Anne  !"  laughed  Harry. 

"And  so  you  think,"  said  Anne,  presently,  "  you  think  that  he 
really  begins  to  like  me  better  than  he  did  V 
"  Certainly ;  that  is  quite  plain." 

"  Well,  I  am  glad,"  she  said,  thoughtfully,  with  a  pleased  smile. 
"I  should  like  to- win  his  friendship  ;  I  am  sure  it  is  worth  the 
winning." 

"You  have  only  to  earn  it,  Anne ;  and  with  you  everything  is 
easy  that  you  choose  to  make  so.  Your  laugh,  your  gay  jest,  makes 
him  look  grave ;  your  smile,  that  sweet  heart-smile  you  know  how  so 
well  to  wear,  Anne,  wins  him  like  a  sunbeam.  Yes,  I  believe  if 
you  care  for  him,  he  will  care  for  you,  one  day  not  far  hence,  better 
than  any  one  else  on  the  face  of  the  earth." 
She  shook  her  head,  and  smiled. 

"  I  don't  believe  it's  of  any  use  to  try,  Harry ;  I  shall  be  sure  to 
make  a  blunder  before  I  ever  succeed,  so  that  I  shall  frighten  him 
away.  But  never  mind  about  that  any  more  now ;  we'll  see  about 
it  by-and-by."  She  turned  to  the  piano  again.  "  See,  Harry — 
here's  the  music  you  gave  me  day  before  yesterday;  shall  I  play 
it  for  you  V 

"  By  all  means ;  I  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  you.  Have  you 
learned  it  perfectly  V 

"  I  believe  so  ;  I  think  I  shall  play  it  with  perfect  correctness." 
"  You  ought  to,  Anne  ;  if  you  do  not,  let  us  agree  that  you  shall 
pay  me  a  forfeit;  and  if  you  do — " 

"  You,"  said  she,  with  an  assenting  smile,  "  shall  pay  me  one." 
"  Exactly ;  thank  you.  Now  commonce,  if  yon  please." 
Two  or  three  around  the  piano  had  caught  the  last  words  of  this 
conversation,  and  now  a  single  minute  had  not  elapsed  before 
everybody  in  the  room  knew  of  the  compact  between  Anne  and 
Harry,  and  were  eager  to  learn  the  result.  Conversation  was  in- 
stantly suspended,  and  in  the  midst  of  curious,  expectant  silence 
on  the  part  of  every  member  of  her  audience,  Anne  commenced. 
A  little  flush  was  visible  on  her  cheek  as  her  fingers  struck  the 
notes  ;  I  saw  her  half  smile,  and  thought  she  was  calculating  what 
the  nature  of  the  forfeit  would  be  if  she  failed.  She  bad  practised 
the  piece  often  enough  to  become  perfectly  familiar  with  it,  as  she 
said ;  but,  from  what  cause  I  do  not  know,  she  made  half  a  dozen 
mistakes  before  she  got  through.  We  all  laughed  as  she  finished, 
and  Anne  herself  shook  her  head  gaily,  saying : 

"It  was  because  you  were  looking  at  me  ;  nothing  else  in  the 
world  made  me  blunder  so.  I  have  half  a  mind  to  say  I  will  not 
abide  by  the  conditions." 

"No,  no — fair  play,  Aune,  fair  play!"  said  wc ;  and  Harry 
laughingly  declared  that  he  should  hold  her  to  her  agreement. 

"Now,"  whispered  my  cousin  James  to  me,  "now  we  shall  sec 
some  sport.     Harry  will  give  her  a  laying  task,  I  think.     They 
are  rather  severe  upon  each  other." 
And  I  answered,  "  We  shall  see." 


IJut  while  everyl-ody  w:i*  watting  for  Harry  to  invent  some  most 
unmerciful  trial  for  poor  Anne,  he  merely  said  : 

"  You  may  go  to  the  sitting-room  and  kiss  father,  Anne ;  that'* 
all.  And  uk  him  to  make  ltu-te  and  finish  his  reading,  for  we  all 
want  him  in  here." 

We  were  all  a  little  surprised  at  the  clemency  Harry  showed  ; 
and  Anne  arose  from  her  peat  with  alacrity,  saying,  smilingly  ; 

"la  that  all? — thank  you,  Hurry.  That  is  no  punishment  at 
all ;  I  shall  kiss  him  twice)  instead  of  once." 

She  went,  one  or  two  following  to  see  the  forfeit  paid  ;  a  forfeit, 
which, simple  us  it  was,  hail  home  intercut  for  us,  from  the  fact  that 
Anne  rarely  kitted  any  one, "kisses,"  she  laid," being  too  precious 
to  bestow  often."  We  went  down  the  wide  hall  to  the  door  of  the 
sitting-room,  which  was  open.  There  was  do  light  there  but  the 
lire-light  now  ;  the  lamp  WAS  gone  ;  had  father  gone  too?  No,  a 
peep  through  the  doorway  discovered  him,  with  the  papers  fallen 
neglected  on  the  floor  beside  him  and  his  chair  drawn  up  to  the 
hearth,  bending  thoughtfully  over  the  fire,  his  elbow  resting  on  hi  a 
knee  and  hut  head  supported  by  bis  hand.  He  wflf  in  a  brown 
study,  all  alone  by  himself;  what  WS6  he  thinking  ofl 

Anne  entered,  went  gently  up  to  his  chair,  and,  with  one  small 
hand  resting  on  his  shoulder,  bent  down  and  touched  her  lips  to 
his  cheek — and  in  the  same  instant  started  hack  as  if  some  one- 
had  struck  her,  with  a  faint  cry  of  consternation  upon  her  lips. 
While  lifting  his  head,  there  rose  up  slowly  from  the  chair,  not  our 
father,  but  the  professor,  Baying,  iu  an  awful  voice,  "Ma'am!" 

Wo  stood,  struck  dumb,  ns  it  were,  with  astonishment.  Ye-,  it 
was  the  professor,  his  face  perfectly  crimson  with  insulted  dignity! 
Was  this  another  of  Hurry's  practical  jokes  ?  With  one  consent 
we  all  fled,  and  reaching  the  parlor  poor  Anne  sank  down  over- 
whelmed, her  face  covered  with  her  hands;  while  we,  with  our 
sense  of  the  ludicrous  getting  the  advantage  of  our  astonishment 
und  fright,  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  convulsed  with  laughter. 
A  wondering  group  gathered  around  us  ;  "  what  was  the  matter?" 

"Anne  has  kissed  the  professor!" 

I  need  not  say  bow  the  declaration  was  received.  Harry  sprang 
to  shut  the  door,  lest  our  bursts  of  merriment  should  reach  the  pro- 
fessor's cars  ;  and  while  a  dozen  voices  proffered  as  many  ques- 
tions as  to  how  it  happened,  Anne  arose,  with  tears  and  laughter 
struggling  for  mastery  in  her  countenance. 

"Harry,  this  is  too  bad  !"  she  said,  laying  her  hand  on  his  arm. 
"  You  knew  the  professor  was  there  !" 

Harry's  honest  countenance,  which  like  every  other  in  the  room 
had  been  successively  indicative  of  consternation  and  mirth,  now 
soberly  denied  the  charge. 

"No,  Anne,  I  did  not  know  it,"  he  said;  "  I  was  not  aware 
that  he  had  returned  from  the  village.  He  must  have  come  in 
very  softly ;  we  were  too  busy  talking  to  hear  him,  I  suppose." 

So  we  had  been  ;  and  while  we  were  so  engaged,  he  had  entered 
the  sitting-room,  which  our  father  had  left  a  few  moments  previous- 
ly on  an  errand  up  stairs,  and  seated  himself  quietly  by  the  fire  to 
warm  liimself  after  his  walk  in  the  cold,  when  Anne  went  in  and 
mistook  him,  in  the  imperfect  light  (as  well  she  might)  for  her 
uncle. 

And  now  "what  would  the  professor  think  V  was  the  inquiry 
on  the  lips  of  each  one  of  us.  It  was  plain  that  the  blunder  must 
be  explained  to  him  without  delay,  and  Harry,  since  he  was  tho 
innocent  cause  of  it,  went  straightway  to  seek  him  and  make 
everything  right  again.  He  found  the  professor  entrenched  in 
almost  insurmountable  dignity,  that  dignity  which  his  outraged 
propriety  had  increased  tenfold.  Harry  frankly  and  respectfully 
explained  the  affair  to  him,  and  begged  his  excuses  for  Anne. 
They  were  given,  but  with  some  coldness  of  manner.  The  pro- 
fessor would  not  believe  that  this  was  not  another  of  Harrv's  prac- 
tical jokes,  "  and  a  very  ungcntlemanly  one,"  he  added,  severely. 

It  was  not  so.  Poor  Harry  was  as  innocent  as  a  child  in  this 
matter,  but  he  failed  to  convince  the  professor  so  for  a  long  time. 
And  now  Anne  herself  came  forward  to  her  fellow-culprit's  assis- 
tance, her  cheeks  hot  with  blushes  and  her  voice  trembling  spite 
of  herself. 

"It  is  true,  what  Harry  says,  sir !"  she  said.  "He  did  not 
know  you  were  here,  I  am  sure,  or  he  would  not  have  sent  me. 
I  hope  you  do  not  think  that  we  would  either  of  us  be  so  disre- 
spectful— " 

She  broke  off,  unable  to  say  more  for  tho  tears  that  would  have 
way,  and  turning  aside,  cried  heartily.  It  was  more  than  the  pro- 
fessor's dignity  could  bear.  He  had  seen  Anne  Harrington  in  her 
gayest  moments,  but  he  had  never  seen  her  in  tears  before.  He 
was  instantly  pacified,  and  offered  a  hand  to  each  of  them  in  token 
of  perfect  amity. 

We  all  repaired  to  the  parlor  then,  where  Anne  played  and  sun" 
for  the  professor  at  his  own  request,  as  soon  ns  sho  had  grown  suf- 
ficiently calm  ;  and,  after  all,  the  evening  passed  off  delightfully, 
tho  professor  being  more  genial,  more  cheerful  and  unreserved 
than  I  ever  remembered  to  have  seen  him.  Somehow,  from  that 
evening,  Anne  and  he  seemed  to  like  each  other  better  every  day, 
and,  as  Hairy  predicted,  have  become  excellent  friends.  I  think 
it  is  because  Anne,  no  longer  in  awe  of  him,  seeks  to  win  and  re- 
tain his  regard  by  restraining  her  propensity  for  mischief,  and  giv- 
ing the  gentle,  milder  qualities  of  her  nature  the  ascendency.  Sho 
and  Harry  no  longer  sharpen  their  wits  against  each  other ;  we  have 
heard  no  more  of  practical  joking  since  that  New  Year's  night. 
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i  THE  CHINESE  AND  THE  SWISS. 
On  this  pago  wo  have  two  engravings  illustrating  two  different 
phases  of  life,  among  two  peoples  strangely  contrasted  in  almost 
every  characteristic  and  attribute,  the-   Chinese  and  the  Swiss. 
Tho  first  engraving  represents  a  very  popular  amusement  among 
the  Chinese,  and  one  which,  from  the  tar  East  has  made  tho  tour 
of  tho  globe — kite-flying.    With  us  it  is  confined  entirely  to  boys ; 
in   China,  children  of  a  larger  growth,  as  our   pic  tonal  skotch 
shows,  take  delight  in  it.     And  well  they  may,  for  Chinese  kites 
are  models  of  art.     In  the  picture  before  us,  on  the  acclivity  of  a 
hill  crowned  with  picturesque  buildings  and  foliage,  a  largo  number 
of  celestials,  old  and  young,  men,  women  and  children,  are  col- 
lected, some  ns  spectators,  others  as  participants  in  tho  sport. 
Tho  air  is  filled  with  extraordinary  monsters  in  the  shape  of  kites, 
dragons,  serpents,  fishes,  while  very  conspicuous  is  an  enormous 
owl,  looking  actually  like  some  monstrous  bird  of  night  prepared 
to  pounce  upon  its  prey.     And  clambering  up  tho  street  are  other 
adventurers  with  more  monstrous  creations  ready  to  take  wing. 
We  readily  imagine  the  clapping  of  hands,  tho  shouts  of  shrill 
voices,  feminine  and  juvenile,  at  this  exciting  exhibition,  and  tho 
ecstatic  delight  of  the  fortunate  individual  who  raises  the  most 
marvellous  monster  to  the  greatest  altitude.     In  kite-making  and 
tho  manufacture  of  fireworks  and  lanterns,  the  "  rest  of  mankind  " 
most  certainly  must  yield  the.pas  to  the  Chinese.   They  are  n  very 
fun-loving  and  amusement-seeking  people,  and  these  gay  features 
contrast  with  some  darker  traits  in  their  character.     In  physical 
character,  the  harsher  features  ot  the  Mongolian  family  to  which 
the  Chinese  belong  are  softened.     Yet  with  their  thick  lips,  flat 
noses,  small,  oblique,  swinish  eyes,  and  lemon-colored  skins,  they 
can  hardly  pass  for  Adonises  and  Venuses.     It  is  said  that  when 
young  they  are  sometimes  good  looking,  but  they  grow  repulsive 
after  twenty.     The  absurd  practice  of  retarding  the  growth  of  the 
foot  in  females,  which  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  upper  ranks,  ren- 
ders them  all  lame,  as  every  one  is  aware.     The  Chinese  intellect 
is  shrewd,  and  takes  a  common-sense  view  of  things,  and  is  not 
apt  to  be  imaginative  or  speculative.     The  disposition  is  mild  and 
peaceable,  but  deceitful ;  filial  affection  and  parental  reverence  are 
cultivated,  but  deliberate  infanticide,  practised  from  motives  ot 
expediency,  shows  a  low  state  of  moral  feeling.     Bayard  Taylor, 
who  is  certainly  a  very  reliable  authority,  paints  the  Chinese  in 
very  dark  colors.     The  government  is  very  severe,  and  the  rod  is 
not  spared.     In  fact,  the    "bamboo"  seems  to  bo  the  official 
panacea  of  the  Chinese  officials.     From  high  to  low  they  ajc  a 
well-flogged  nation.     A  thrashes  B,  B  flogs  C,  C  beats  D,  and  so 
on  downward  from  the  Mandarin  of  the  red  button  to  the  beggar 
with  no  buttons  at  all.     There  are  other  punishments  in  vogue 
among  the  Celestials,  revolting  from  their  excessive  cruelty — it 
seems  as  if  the  very  spirit  of  Torquemada  inspired  and  dictated 
the  criminal  code.     But  comparatively  few  enjoy  these  luxuries 
and  refinements  of  torture,  while  a  large  proportion  are  regaled 
with  abundant  visitations  of  bamboo.     The  policy  which  has  se- 
cluded these  strange  people  for  many  centuries  from  intercourse 
with  other  nations  has  had  a  very  bad  effect  upon  the  national 
character,  and  the  people  cannot  fail  to  be  improved  if  the  present 
movements  open  the  gates  of  China  to  the  civilized  world. — We 
turn   from  China  to  Switzerland  with  a  feeling  of  relief.     The 
Swiss  scene  depicted  represents  the  gathering  of  apples  in  the 
autumn.     The  trees  are   bending  beneath  the  weight   of  their 
golden  fruit,  which  is  piled  up  on  tho  ground,  and  industriously 
collected  by  the  Swiss  lads  and  lasses  in  their  picturesque  cos- 
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tumes.  In  some  dis- 
tricts of  Switzerland  ci- 
der is  made  in  large 
quantities ;  but  horticul- 
ture is  subjected  to  tho 
vicissitudes  of  climate. 
In  the  Valais,  tho  fig 
and  grape  ripen  at  the 
foot  of  ice-clad  moun- 
tains. In  tho  northern 
and  western  cantons  the 
vino  ripens  fruit  at  an 
elevation  of  1900  and,  in 
some  places,  2100  feet 
above  the  sea.  It  is  cul- 
tivated on  the  slopes  of 
the  Jura,  and  in  the  val- 
leys of  the  Rhone,  Rhine, 
Reuss,  L  i  m  m  a  t  and 
Thur.  Buckwheat  ri- 
pens at  an  elevation  of 
2200  feet,  and  with  a 
southern  exposure  at 
3000  feet;  barley,  rye, 
potatoes,  and  pot  herbs 
at  4000  feet.  The  Swiss 
appear  to  "be  a  happy, 
though  a  grave  people, 
and  the  interest  we  feel 
in  them  is  enhanced  by 
their  political  character. 
For  centuries  they  have 
kept  alive  the  spark  of 
liberty  in  the  very  heart 
of  despotic  Europe,  and 
have  been  indebted  to 
their  valor  and  constan- 
cy, no  less  than  to  the 
barriers  of  nature,  for 
the  maintenance  of 
their   independence. 


THE  PRESCOTTS. 

The  following  extracts  ^-^ 

from  the  admirable 
speech  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
George  E.  Ellis,  at  the 
recent  dedication  of  tho 
Prcscott  School  House 
iu   Charlcstown,   Mass., 

will  be  perused  with  much  gratification  bv  the  numerous  friends  of  the  honored 
dead,  and  of  the  illustrious  living  named'therein :  "  For  the  first  time  we  have 
a  school  edifice  bearing  the  name  of  the  commander  ot  the  American  forces  in 
the  great  battle.  It  was  to  Col.  Prescott  of  Pepperell  that  the  general  of  tho 
New  England  army,  then  encamped  at  Cambridge,  gave  the  order  to  lead  a 
body  of  soldiers  to  Chorlestown,  to  entrench  and  to  defend  these  hills.  The  or- 
der was  faithfully  obeyed  as  far  as  circumstances  would  admit.  Col.  Prescott 
was  the  hero  of  that  day.  He  was  a  yeoman  of  our  own  soil.  He  had  seen 
and  done  service  before ;  he  saw  and  did  service  afterwards.  We  honor  him 
this  day  for  his  manly  qualities  and  for  his  patriot  services.    From  him  his  name 
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passed  to  his  son, 
the  late  Judge 
William  Prescott, 
a  lawyer  of  distin- 
guished abilities, 
one  of  tho  wisest 
of     councillors,     a 

man  of  rare  modesty,  ot  the  most  winning  and  gracious  old  school  manners, 
and  of  the  noblest  Christian  integrity.  His  image,  stamped  upon  my  mem- 
ory in  youth,  rises  before  me  as  he  walked  the  streets,  as  he  sat  gravely  in 
his  place  at  church,  and  as  he  brightened  and  beautified  his  dwelling.  As 
girls,  as  well  as  boys,  are  to  be  the  pupils  of  this  Prescott  School,  I  may 
yield  to  the  impulse  which  prompts  me  to  a  word  of  respectful  commemora- 
tion of  that  excellent  Christian  woman,  the  other  head  of  Judge  Prescott's 
dwelling.  A  woman  who  filled  out  our  ideal  of  all  that  is  lovely  and  en- 
gaging in  the  female  character — nseful  and  meek  and  saintly — and  who  in 
extreme  old  age  was  young  in  heart  and  the  heart's  joys,  and  whose  family 
cares  took  in  first  her  own  household,  and  then  extended  for  half  a  century 
to  the  daily  oversight  of  an  asylum  for  orphan  girls.  Charlestown  might 
have  found  reason  sufficient  for  attaching  the  name  of  Prescott  to  one.  of  its 
schools  in  honor  of  those  who  had  borne  it,  even  if  there  was  no  one  among 
the  living  to  add  to  its  honors.  But  without  intending  any  mathematical 
partition  of  an  intended  compliment  to  men  of  three  generations,  we  do  pur- 
pose in  the  bestowmentof  this  title  to  render  a  respectful  tribute  to  Mr.  Pres- 
cott the  historian.  He  certainly  is  not  one  of  those  who  lacks  honor  in  his 
own  country  or  age,  amid  the  enviable  honors  which  he  has  received  from 
abroad.  As  individuals  and  as  a  community  we  feci  proud  of  his  fame  and 
grateful  for  the  wisdom  and  refined  pleasure  and  the  precious  instruction  he 
has  afforded  us  by  his  pen.  Tour  presence,  honored  sir,  bids  me  to  be  con- 
siderate in  the  language  of  encomium,  lest  it  should  pass  into  that  wasteful 
overflow  of  praise  which  is  flattery.  If  you  were  not  here  I  should  say  more. 
I  must  also  respect  tho  contract  on  which  you  come,  that  the  reserve  which, 
in  spite  of  the  busy  skill  of  your  pen,  has  kept  your  lips  closed  upon  all 
public  occasions,  shall  not  be  rudely  broken  in  upon  by  the  necessity  of  a 
speech.  Your  presence  in  silence  is  a  speech  to  us.  I  know  that  you  will 
not  esteem  it  among  the  least  of  the  honors  heaped  upon  you  by  royal  courts . 
and  elect  academies  and  tho  republics  of  letters,  that  thousands  of  young 
persons  are  to  be  educated  in  a  school  bearing  your  name." 


FRUIT-GATHERING    IN    SWITZERLAND. 


A  DREADFUL  WORM. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  rattlesnake  or  copperhead  ?  An  unexpected 
sight  of  either  of  these  reptiles  will  make  even  the  lords  of  creation  recoil. 
But  there  is  a  species  of  worm  found  in  various  parts  of  this  land,  which 
conveys  a  poison  of  a  nature  so  deadly  that  when  compared  with  it,  the  ven- 
om of  the  rattlesnake  is  harmless.  To  guard  our  readers  against  this  foe  of 
human  kind,  is  the  object  of  the  present  communication.  This  worm  varies 
much  in  size.  It  is  frequently  an  inch  through ;  but  as  it  is  rarely  seen 
except  when  coiled,  its  length  can  hardly  be  conjectured.  It  is  of  a  dull 
lead  color,  and  generally  lives  near  a  spring,  or  a  small  stream  of  water,  and 
bites  the  unfortunate  people  who  are  in  the  habit  of  going  there  to  drink. 
The  brute  creation  it  never  molests.  They  avoid  it  with  the  same  instinct 
that  teaches  the  animals  of  Peru  to  shun  the  deadly  Cova  when  it  waylays 
their  pathway.  The  symptoms  of  its  bite  are  terrible.  The  eyes  of  the  pa- 
tient become  red  and  fiery,  his  tongue  is  swollen  to  an  immoderate  size,  and 
obstructs  his  utterance,  and  delirium  of  the  most  hon-id  character  quickly 
follows.  Sometimes,  in  his  madness,  he  attempts  the  destniction  of  his  dear- 
est friends.  If  the  sufferer  has  a  family,  his  weeping  wife  and  helpless  in- 
fants are  not  unfrequently  the  objects  of  his  frantic  fury.  Such  is  the  spell 
in  which  his  senses  arc  bound,  that  no  sooner  is  he  recovered  from  the  par- 
oxysm of  insanity  occasioned  by  one  bite,  than  he  seeks  out  his  destroyer  to 
be  bitten  again.  I  have  seen  a  good  old  father,  his  locks  as  white  as  snow, 
his  step  slow  and  trembling,  beg  in  vain  of  his  only  sou  to  quit  the  lurking- 
place  of  the  worm.  My  heart  bled  when  he  turned  away,  for  I  knew  the 
hope  so  fondly  cherished,  that  his  son  would  be  to  him  the  staff  nnd  sup- 
port of  his  declining  years,  had  supported  him  through  many  a  soitow. 
Youths  of  America,  would  you  know  the  name  of  this  reptile1?  It  is  the 
worm  of  the  still. — John  Russell. 
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BALLOU'S    PICTORIAL. 

MATURIN  M.  BALLOU,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 

FRANCIS  A.  DUR1VA0B,  Aimbtakt  Editoe. 

TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

"  YIOTIM,"  Now  York. — Mock-auction*  originated  In  London.     At  tho  door*  of 

puch  c*tahll*hnier)t*,  |>< >r*Otl*  railed  hnrkfr*  nrc  placed  to  Invito  cummih-m 
In,  and  puncr*  urn  In  waiting  to  run  up  tho  article  fur  beyond  it«  value.  A 
pt  ranger  making  u  bid  In  almost  i>un>  to  have  tho  article  knocked  down  to 
him. 

L.  C— Tho  policy  of  Hollnnd  ha*  alway*  been  to  welcome  stranger* — a  nhort 
rcMdcnco  In  tho  country,  and  a  wiinll  payment  to  tho  ntnte ,  Ij ■■in. •  all  that 
In  required  to  entitle  ft  foreigner  to  every  privilege  enjoyed  by  a  native. 

M-  D. — In  some  countries,  In  period*  of  Acarclly,  acorn*  are  u*cd  an  a  substi- 
tute for  bread.  Routed  and  ground,  thoy  make  an  cxcelk-nt  substitute  for 
coffee. 

Mamkai  Tcntni. — It  In  difficult  to  form  any  precise  estimate  of  the  value  of 
gins*  annually  produced  in  Ureat  Kritnln. 

Shokakt  S.— Marshal  Radotsky  wa»  lu  tii/i  02d  year.  lie  broke  hlfl  leg  nome 
month*  since,  but  that  hnd  nothing  to  do  with  his  death. 

Maria  0.,  Concord,  N.  II. — You  will  find  a  notice  of  Rachel's  death  In  our  la*t 
paper.  It  took  place  at  Cannon,  January  3;  she  wan  residing  at  tho  house 
of  a  friend — not  on  her  ontato,  an  the  paper*  ropnrted. 

L.  X. — A  vroman  has  not  the  opportunities  of  dlnplay  that  a  mnn  han  on  the 
tight  rope — but  wo  assure  you  that  Marietta  Znnfrctta'*  feat*  are  an  difficult 
n»  unr  that  Leon  .lavelll  over  attempted. 

R.  L    -  ■■Tin'  Hank  of  Amsterdam  wu  founded  in  1000. 

Amateur. — Tho  Spanish  chestnut  will  grow  o«  far  north  an  42°,  or  porhapi 
higher.  Tho  fruit  In  nearly  on  large  as  that  of  tho  horse-chestnut,  and  Is 
Tory  good  eating,  particularly  when  boiled. 

Roland  G. — Don't  listen  to  people  who  tell  you  "  you  are  too  old  to  learn  " 
anything.  Of  course,  athletic  exercises  nru  learned  easier  when  quite  young, 
but  they  are  attainable  at  ft  more  advnncod  age. 

FAnky  Q. — The  Mancinella  tree  of  the  West  Indies  In  highly  polnonous,  though 
we  do  not  believe  half  tho  stories  told  respecting  tt.  It  In  assorted  that  one 
may  bo  poisoned  by  sleeping  in  Its  shade,  und  Unit  land-crab*  found  in 
groves  of  the  Mancinella,  become  poisonous  from  feeding  on  the  needs. 

Sexton. — The  moii«,  or  souls,  of  the  departed  were  propitiated  by  the  Romans 
In  their  sepulchres,  Id  the  month  of  February,  usually,  for  twelve  days. 

Sportsman- — Wo  havo  not  spnee  for  ft  minute  description  of  the  Clinic  rifle. 
Tho  boll  Is  acorn-shnped,  and,  la  Itl  passage,  it  always  moves  with  the  point 
foremost,  offering  the  slightest  possible  resistance  to  tho  air.  There  Is  very 
little  deriec tion  in  Its  course. 

Iloi-sr.K  Kri-Eii. — In  1690,  rye-bread  and  oatmeal  formed  &  considerable  part  of 
the  diet  of  servants,  even  in  great  families.  In  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  of 
England,  barley  bread  was  the  chief  food  of  the  people.  In  many-  parts  of 
England  it  was  more  tho  custom  to  make  bread  at  home  than  at  present. 
In  ISiil  there  win  not  a  single  public  baker  in  Manchostor. 

iNQiFinrti. — The  first  coffee-house  in  England  was  opened  ic  London,  in  1002. — 
Rosewood  comes  from  Brazil. 

St.  D. — Quantities  of  smoke  injure  tho  porous  structure  of  leaves,  and  inter- 
fere With  their  free  respiration.  That  in  undoubtedly  tho  cause  of  the  sickly 
condition  of  the  trees  in  tho  enclosure  attached  to  your  factory. 

Amateur. — You  must  not  be  discouraged.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  asserted  that 
any  ono  by  attention  could  mtiko  a  portrait-painter. 

Farmh.ii. — When  plant*  have  exhausted  the  soil  on  which  they  grow,  thoy  will 
push  their  root*  far  in  search  of  sustenance,  and,  in  time,  migrate  to  a  new 
soil ;  while  othor  plants  will  spring  np  and  thrive  upon  the  area  vacated. 


High  Heels. — It  is  stated  that  tho  business  ot  the  chiropodists 
has  increased  at  a  most  astonishing  rate  since  the  fashion  of  wear- 
ing high  heels  has  come  into  vogue.  So  much  strain  is  thro\vn 
upon  the  great  toe-joint,  that  it  not  only  destroys  the  natural 
action  of  the  foot,  but  almost  inevitably  produces  inflammation, 
ending  in  a-  bunion.  Young  ladies  suffering  with  afflictions  of 
this  character  will  now  know  the  cause;  but,  as  the  "heel"  is 
considered  a  great  addition  to  a  nent  gnitcr,  we  apprehend  the 
cluropodists  will  enjoy  a  flourishing  trade  for  many  years  to  come. 


"Walter  Scott. — A  writer  in  the  Transcript  says :—"  Walter 
Scott's  mind,  next  after  Shakspearo's,  is  the  healthiest  and  most 
wholesome  in  English  literature.  Free  from  envy,  vanity,  cant 
and  nonsense  in  any  form — manly,  self-reliant,  honest,  hard-work- 
ing, debt-paying — he  stands  among  men  of  letters  the  type  of 
Anglo-Saxon  personal  and  intellectual  integrity.  "What  a  grand 
word  integrity  is  !  Wholeness,  balance,  judgment,  justness,  hon- 
esty— all  together — but  half  express  its  meaning." 


SPLINTERS. 

....  Three  hundred  and  fifty  marriages  were  celebrated  lately 
in  a  single  day,  in  Paris.     May  they  all  prove  happy ! 

....  -Queen  Victoria  has  lately  been  studying  the  art  of  photo- 
graphy.    She  always  made  a  good  impression. 

It  is  intended  to  erect  a  monument  to  the  gallant  General 

Havelock  at  Sunderland,  his  native  place. 

....  Col.  Inglis,  the  gallant  defender  of  Lucknow,  is  a  son  of 
the  late  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Inglis,  bishop  of  Nova  Scoria. 

A  pawnbroker  of  Sacramento  has  in  his  possession  a  gold 

watch  presented,  in  1781,  by  "Washington  to  Lafayette. 

....  In  Denmark,  newspapers  arc  prohibited  from  copying  the 
articles  of  other  journals,  without  giving  them  due  credit. 

The  citizens  of  Baltimore  have  memorialized  Congress  in 

favor  of  a  lino  of  U.  S.  mail  steamers  to  the  West  Indies. 

The  travel  over  the  Cambridge  and  Canal  bridges  has  in- 
creased enormously  since  those  avenues  became  free. 

....  The  ice-companies  are  not  yet  in  despair.  They  mean  to 
harvest  a  large  crop,  in  spite  of  the  coyness  of  Jack  Frost. 

....  It  is  said  that  extraordinary  liberty  and  indulgence  have 
been  shown  to  Huntington,  the  forger,  at  Sing  Sing. 

....  The  steamships  running  from  Portland  for  Liverpool, 
clear  with  full  freights  and  large  lists  of  passengers. 

....  Rents  of  stores  in  New  York  city  have  come  down  lately 
—falling  more  than  seventy-five  per  cent. 

....  A  boy  named  Greene,  a  resident  of  Illinois,  15  years  of 
age,  and  perfectly  formed,  is  much  smaller  than  Tom  Thumb. 

....  The  auditor  reports  the  books,  newspapers  and  postage  of 
tho  State,  for  five  years,  to  have  cost  $36,125  34. 

A  man  who  murdered  a  woman  at  Gold  Hill,  California 

lately,  was  thrown  from  his  horse  and  killed  four  hours  afterwards. 

....  At  an  execution  at  Sonora,  California,  four  criminals  were 
allowed  to  intoxicate  themselves  before  they  were  hanged.- 

A  marriage  has  been  declared  null  and  void  at  Cambridge, 

because  the  wife  was  insane  at  the  time  of  the  marriage  and  after. 

....  An  infernal  machine,  loaded  with  slugs  and  powder,  lately 
exploded  in  a  workshop  at  Pittsburgh,  without  damage. 

....  Mayor  Tieman  is  making  an  effort  to  close  all  drinking- 
saloons  and  exhibitions  on  the  Sabbath  day,  in  New  York. 


A  BOSTON  INSTITUTION. 

The  recipients  of  the  "Franklin  Medals  "in  Boston,  have  formed 
a  society  in  honor  of  Franklin,  and  to  commemorate  his  illustrious 
name.  By  hii  will  Franklin  bequeathed  one  hundred  pound* 
ntcrling  as  a  fund,  the  intercut  of  which  nhould  be  devoted  to  fur- 
nishing silver  medals  to  the  bent  flrholar.n  in  the  free  schools  of 
Boston.  Ever  since  1792  thceo  Franklin  medal*  have  been  an- 
nually awarded,  and  it  is  estimated  that  about  2 BOO  modal*,  have 
been  given  out  in  all.  Of  the  recipient*,  the  names  of  nome 
2400  havo  been  preserved  on  record.  Of  this  number  nearly 
nix  hundred  have  already  joined  tho  association,  which,  by  the 
way,  is  only  abont  a  year  old.  Tho  annual  meeting  for  the  elec- 
tion of  officers  was  held  on  the  27th  of  Jnnuary  last,  and  Edward 
Everett,  the  President,  was  appointed  to  deliver  an  oration  in 
honor  of  Franklin,  on  tho  I7th  of  January,  1859,  tho  next  anni- 
versary of  bis  birthday. 

Tho  name  of  Franklin  can  never  die,  so  long  as  science  shall 
point  tin  lightning-rod  to  disarm  tho  clouds  of  their  weapons; 
nor  will  patriotic  associations  connected  with  American  Indepen- 
dence, ever  suffer  it  to  grow  dim.  But  tho  plain-spoken  old 
philosopher,  in  tho  abundance  of  his  love  for  his  native  town  of 
Boston,  and  ardent  desire  for  the  progress  of  her  youth  in  knowl- 
edge, by  that  modest  and  simple  legacy,  actually,  though  unwit- 
tingly, took  a  more  effective  step  for  the  perpetuation  of  his  mem- 
ory, than  as  though  he  had  willed  a  monument  of  granite  five 
hundred  feet  in  height,  to  be  inscribed  with  his  name.  These 
Bilver  medals — each  the  centre  of  a  powerful  moral  interest,  emu- 
lous, hopeful,  aspiring — have  made  the  name  of  Frnnklin  a  house- 
hold word  for  more  than  half  a  century.  Those  interests  are  now 
to  he  combined  and  strengthened  by  association,  and  the  object  of 
that  association  the  commemoration  of  the  founder  of  those  inter- 
ests. At  tho  same  time  tho  separate  interests  are  to  be  created 
anew  from  year  to  year,  by  the  annual  award  of  medals,  and  those 
interests  successively  blended  with  the  association  now  established. 
There  is  thus  provided  an  cver-during  society,  with  a  common, 
definite  and  laudable  object,  and  a  perpetual  succession,  of  a 
homogeneous  character — viz.,  the  preservation  and  honoring  of 
Franklin's  memory,  by  those  who  have  been  the  favored  recipients 
of  his  intellectual  benefaction.  Surely  this  presents  a  fair  prospect 
for  the  etcrnization  of  Franklin's  fame. 

If  there  are  any  medal  scholars  among  our  readers,  whether  old 
or  young,  who  have  not  joined  this  new  association,  they  would 
do  well  to  consider  the  subject ;  and  if  there  are  any  among  the 
bright-eyed  Boston  boys  who  love  to  read  our  Pictorial,  who  have 
not  yet  resolved  to  win  a  Franklin  medal,  let  them  apply  them- 
selves to  the  work  at  once.  The  task  will  prove  a  pleasant  and  a 
profitable  one,  and  they  will  be  proud  of  their  success  as  long  as 
they  live. 

THE  GRAVE  OF  PATRICK  HENRY. 

The  two  surviving  sons  of  the  great  Revolutionary  orator  of 
Virginia,  Patrick  Henry,  have  recently  erected  a  monument  over 
the  grave  of  their  illustrious  father,  at  Red  Hill,  Charlotte  county, 
Va.  It  appears  that  no  means  have  ever  been  token,  either  by  the 
State  of  Virginia  or  the  United  States,  to  mark  the  spot  where 
Henry  lies  buried,  by  ajnonument  in  honor  of  his  memory,  al- 
though he  has  now  been  dead  nearly  sixty  years.  The  Richmond 
Enquirer  describes  the  monument  which  the  sons  have  now  erected 
above  his  grave,  as  a  simple  solid  wall  of  sandstone,  nine  feet  ten 
inches  square,  and  two  feet  high,  with  a  superstructure  of  the  same 
material,  six  feet  square,  and  twenty  feet  two  inches  high,  sur- 
mounted by  two  marble  slabs,  bearing  the  date  of  his  own  birth 
and  that  of  his  wife's,  and  the  expressive  motto — "His  fame  his 
best  epitaph."  Foremost  among  the  bold  and  honest  spirits  who 
perilled  life,  fortune  and  sacred  honor  in  the  declaration  of  Ameri- 
can independence,  was  Patrick  Henry,  of  Virginia.  Side  by  side 
he  stood  with  our  own  noble  Adams ;  liko  him,  daring  the  worst, 
hoping  for  the  best,  and  arousing  and  concentrating  the  sentiment 
of  American  liberty  into  prompt,  resolute  and  effective  action. 
The  noblest  monuments  to  the  memory  of  such  patriots,  is  the 
undying  love  of  a  free  people.  They  have  it,  and  it  will  be  theirs, 
so  long  as  the  noblo  fabric  of  the  Union  shall  endure. 


New  Goano  Island.— The  San  Francisco  News  mentions  that 
two  more  large  ships,  of  1800  tons,  the  Empress  of  the  Seas  and 
tho  Adelaide,  have  been  chartered  for  Elide  Island,  to  load  guano. 
The  Sierra  Nevada,  2000  tons,  had  sailed  for  the  same  island.  This 
island  is  on  the  coast  of  Lower  California,  bearing  abont  fifty  miles 
from  Ceres  Island.  Its  latitude  is  28.50  north,  longitude  114.30 
west.  Tho  ship  Comet,  a  short  time  since,  brought  a  cargo  of 
guano  from  this  island  to  New  York,  which  has  been  analyzed  by 
competent  chemists,  and  pronounced  quito  equal  to  the  Peruvian. 


An  Old-fashioned  Winter. — The  present  winter,  so  re- 
markably mild,  contrasts  strongly  with  some  of  the  severe  winters 
of  the  olden  time.  The  winter  of  1783  was  unusually  severe  in 
New  England.  For  forty  dajs  after  the  middle  of  February,  there 
was  no  perceptible  thaw  on  the  southeasterly  side  of  any  building, 
and  so  deep  and  hard  w»s  the  snow,  that  loaded  teams  passed  over 
walls  and  fences  in  anv  direction. 


Snow-shoe  I>mix. — The  troops  in  Canada  ore  being  drilled 
with  snow-shoes  on.  The  exercise  is  represented  to  be  very 
healthful,  *nd  those  who  assume  the  right  to  direct  it  say  it  is  a 
very  necessary  one. 

«  ■»■—  » 

Five  Cents  per  Copt. — The  price  of  this  paper  is  now  but 
jive  cents  per  single  copy  everywhere. 

<  «^»—  » 

Extensive  Dancing.— At  the  Crystal  Palace,  England,  lately, 
there  was  a  dance  by  a  thousand  couples. 


THE  KING  Or  BIAM  A.\D  VVR  PICTORIAL. 

Our  readers  will  remember  tlist  in  number  four  of  the  present 
volume,  in  speaking  of  the  first  king  of  Siam,  we  mentioned  the 
fact  that  he  was  well  educated  and  a  good  linguist.  We  have  the 
proof  now  lying  before  us  in  the  shape  of  an  aatogrtph  note  of 
his  majesty,  addressed  to  a  gentleman  formerly  of  Boston,  but 
now  established  as  a  merchant  at  Bangkok.  This  gentleman,  it 
appears,  had  sent  the  king  a  copy  of  our  paper  containing  an  ac- 
count of  the  17th  of  June  celebration  at  Charlestown — and  the 
note  was  written  in  acknowledgement,  and  also  in  reference  to 
somo  business  affairs,  the  privacy  of  which  prevents  our  transcrib- 
ing it  entire.  It  is  written  in  a  good  hand  on  small  note  paper, 
enclosed  in  a  neat  envelope,  qnite  in  the  European  and  American 
fashion.  We  copy  a  few  lines  verbatim,  to  serve  as  a  specimen  of 
tho  "King's  English  ;"  and  really  many  a  distinguished  subject 
of  Queen  Victoria, 

"  ft* ron  sad  ■o.olre, 
And  knight  of  lb*  •rjlr*,"' 
writes  much  worse. 

uv.    no*  i  KOTAL  ACMES''  r.  HiLL- llA-fB  PaUCL 

™0,  297'  3d  October,  1867- 

"  Ex  SIajobe  xttnt  Km  mi. 

"To ,  EsQtnss- 

"Brs,— Your  letter  under  the  date  of  yraterday,  accompanied  by  the  Inter- 
esting American   ncwipaper,  reached  my  hand   U>-day,  of  which   letter  and 
newspaper  I  hare  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt,  and  for  which  I  btf,  to 
return  you  my  most  sincere  thank*.    It  la  an  evldenca  ot  your  good  mil  to- 
ward! me.  •  ••••••• 

"  I  hare  the  honor  to  be  yoor  Bdthfal  aerrant. 

"B.  P  P.  Mr  vkit.  B.  fi.  (Iter  Riant)). 
"  Reigning  2834  days  ago.'' 

That  is,  he  ascended  the  throne  so  many  days  since. 

The  king  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  number  of  our  Pictorial 
sent  him,  that  the  gentleman  to  whom  the  above  note  was  ad- 
dressed, sent  us  an  order  for  all  the  bound  volumes,  which  we 
shipped  for  Bangkok  a  few  weeks  since — and  before  long  they 
will  be  formallly  presented  to  "  Major  Rex."  It  seems  a  little 
curious  to  think  of  an  Asiatic  despot  writing  the  language  of  Mil- 
ton and  Shakspeare  with  fluency,  and  turning  over  the  leaves  of 
an  illustrated  paper  published  in  Boston. 


Our  red  BnETnnEN. — The  copper-colored  sons  of  the  forest, 
who  have  been  visiting  their  Grandfather  Buchanan  at  Washing- 
ton, had  a  high  time  at  the  National  Hotel,  in  that  city,  not  a 
great  while  since.  They  went  tlirough  a  war-dance  in  the  parlors, 
to  the  great  delight  of  the  inmates  of  that  establishment.  The 
proprietors  entertained  their  guests  with  a  supper,  the  ladies  gave 
them  trinkets,  money  and  smiles.  One  gallant  chief  danced  np 
to  a  wall-flower  lady,  and  presented  to  her  a  splendid  bouquet, 
with  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  any  ordinary  carpet  knight. 


Cheap  Living. — About  eighty  cents  a  week,  the  Providence 
Journal  thinks,  will  supply  a  strong  laboring  man  with'  a  suffi- 
ciency of  food — such  as  Indian  meal,  pork,  beans,  salt  fish  and 
meat  soup,  which,  properly  varied  and  properly  cooked,  arc  good 
enough  for  anybody  in  hard  times.  Economy  in  diet  has  never 
been  practised  in  this  country. 


Dangers  of  Foi-Honting. — A  very  clever  picture  in  Punch 
represents  the  pleasures  of  this  rural  sport.  A  "distinguished 
foreigner  "  is  about  to  attempt  a  hedge.  Preparing  to  charge,  he 
looks  back  and  shouts,  "  Take  notice,  mes  amis,  zat  I  leave  cvery- 
sing  to  ma  vife!" 

MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rer.  Mr.  Streeter.  Mr.  James  Gibson  to  Mi«*  Ann  DtwcoU; 
by  Rer.  Mr.  Winflow,  Mr.  William  Thompson  to  Mi*s  Emma  P.  N.von;  by 
Rer.  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr  Charles  H  Bowman  to  >Iisj»  Bertha  V.  VTOaDSi:  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Worcester,  Dr.  James  Shepherd  to  Mira  Laura  Stereos ;  by  Rrv.  Mr. 
Barnard,  Mr.  William  G.  RoUins  to  Mira  Charlotte  A.  Hntchina:  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Thayer,  Mr.  Edward  J.  French  to  Miss  Sarah  C.  Bullock;  bv  IteT.  Br.  Gan- 
nett, Mr  0.  Allen  Browne  to  Miss  Frances  Sarah  Whitney :  bv  Rct.  Dr.  Tin- 
ton,  Dr.  John  E.  Blake  to  Miss  Elizabeth  8.  Gray.— At  Wofeorn,  by  Rer.  Mr. 
Ames,  Mr.  George  Lcelic  to  Miss  Harriet  E.  F.  Cowdrv. — At  Dedbam.  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Lamson.  Mr.  Henry  B.  Clark,  of  Harvard,  111.,  to  BOaa  Annette  Titeomb. 
—At  Lynn,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Manning,  Mr.  Charles  G.  Hill  to  Mis*  Josephine 
Smith. — At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Dwinell,  Mr.  George  1.  Thomas  to  Mi**  Abby 
A.  Cilley.— At  South  Danvers.  by  Rev.  Mr.  Murray.  3Ir.  Richard  Smith  to 
Miss  Charlotte  Goodrich  —At  Gloucester,  by  Rer.  Mr.  Parmenter.  Mr.  Jo?eph 
Bailey  to  Miss  Mary  Ann  Kenton. — At  Newbnryport.  by  Rev.  Mr.  Campbell, 
Mr.  Joseph  A.  Janvrin.  of  William sbnrgh.  S.  Y-.  to  Miss  Lucy  A.  Haskell. — 
At  Worcester,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Henry  W.  Holt  to  Miss  Laura  M. 
Drury. — At  Sehenectady,  N.  Y.,  by  Rbt.  Mr.  Cbeesman.  Mr.  John  J.  Hart  to 
Miss  Alida  A.  Banker. 


DEATHS. 

Lu  this  city,  Mr.  nenry  Wright,  printer.  32:  Mr.  William  Blanev,  3s;  Mr*. 
Rebecca  Redding.  70;  Mr.  Charles  Dupec,  2d.  34;  Mr.  William  Shelton.  50; 
Mr.  Daniel  G.Ames.  42;  Mr.  Isaiah  B.  Libbey,  44.— At  Charlestown.  Mrs. 
Sarah  F.  Skinner,  39. — At  West  Roxbury.  Miss  Emeline  F.  Bacheler.  24. — At 
Dorchester.  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Wcndcmuth,  23. — At  Newton.  Mrs.  Experience  Jen- 
kins, 78.— At  Neponsct.  Mrs.  Laura  F.  Pillsburv.  35.— At  Woburn.  Mrs.  Abi- 
gail R.  Hunt,  38-— At  Braintrcc.  Mr.  Lemuel  Hipby.  70.— At  Lvnn.  Mrs.  Elian 
A.  Berry,  47. — At  Salem.  Mrs.  Dorothy,  -widow  of  "the  late  Dr.  John  D.  Tread- 
well,  80  —At  South  Danvers.  Mr.  John  Marsh.  80.— At  Gloucester,  Mrs.  Abi- 
gail, wife  or  Mr.  James  Sawyer.  48.— At  Marshfiold.  Mrs.  Abigail  L.,  wife  of 
Capt.  Luther  Rogers,  73.— At  South  Abington.  Miss  Harriet  Dawes,  25.— At 
Amesbury  Mills.  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Brierly.  32.— At  Milford.  Dr.  Alexander  Scam- 
mcll.  49.— At  Worcester.  Miss  Lwey  A.  Daris.  of  Gardiner.  27.— At  Spencer, 
Mr.  Lucius  D.  Lamb.  32.— At  Paxton,  Mr.  Willard  Snow,  67.— At  Oakham, 
Miss  Damans  Ripley,  90.— At  New  Bedford.  Mrs.  Sarah  W.  Keropton.  65.— At 
Dartmouth.  Mr.  Alfred  Slocum.  45  —At  Fall  River,  Mrs.  Naomi  GrinneU.35.— 
At  Bast  Longrocadow,  Capt  Lutbcr  Markham.  74— At  Ware.  Sir  Ira  Lemon, 
60.— At  North  Adams.  Mrs.  Catherine  Benjamin.  74- — At  Prorincetown .  Mr. 
Darid  Smith,  67. — At  Edgartown,  Mr*.  Margaret  Marchant.  54- 
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L Written  for  BnUou's  Pictorial.] 
GIVE  ME  A  RING. 

BY   C.   SI   CIU5WKLL. 

Give  mo  a  ring — n.  simple  ring : 

"Tiaall  I  ask  of  theo; 
That  golden  circlet  joy  would  bring, 

And  happiness  to  mc. 
Thou  art  not  happy,  well  I  know; 

From  mo  thou  canst  not  hide 
Tho  thoughts  that  in  thy  dark  oyca  glow, 

Or  in  thy  breast  reside 

Thou  wilt  be  happy  when  thou  hast 

Another  being  near, 
Who  would  from  thee  all  sorrow  cast, 

And  banish  every  tear. 
Then  give  a  ring,  a  simple  ring, 

To  one  who  has  been  true ; 
Tho  heart  grows  wenry  lingering, 

Its  pangs  are  ever  new. 

TOIL. 
Why  are  wc  weighed  upon  with  heaviness, 
And  utterly  consumed  with  sharp  distress. 
While  all  things  else  have  rest  from  wearinoss? 
All  things  have  rest,  why  should  wc  toil  alone  ? 
We  only  toil  who  arc  the  first  of  things, 
And  make  perpetual  moan, 
Still  from  one  sorrow  to  another  thrown; 
Nor  ever  fold  our  wings, 
And  cease  from  wanderings. 
Nor  steep  our  brows  in  slumber's  holy  balm  ; 
Nor  hearken  what  the  inward  spirit  singe — 
"There  is  no  joy  but  calm!" 
Why  should  we  only  toil,  the  roof  and  crown  of  things? — Texntsox. 


HOME; 

0  Nature!  though  blessed  and  bright  are  thy  raya 
O'er  the  brow  of  Creation  cDchantingly  thrown, 

Tet  faint  are  they  all  to  the  lustre  that  plays 
In  a  smile  from  the  heart  that  is  dearly  our  own! — Moore. 

LOVE. 

Humble  lore. 
And  not  proud  science,  keeps  the  door  of  heaven. 
Love  finds  admission  where  proud  science  fails. — YouxG. 


€WnxJt  €m^  dDjyair. 

GOSSIP    WITH    THE    HEADER. 

We  hail  the  coming  of  spring,  on  whose  threshold  we  now  stand,  with  blithe- 
ful  hearts,  though  not  perhaps  with  quite  as  much  enthusiasm  as  usual — for 
our  winter  has  been  a  merciful  one.  with  so  many  genial  days,  with  so  many 
blossoms  to  cheer  it,  so  many  gushes  of  warm  sunshine,  that  it  has  been  a 
sort  of  Indian  summer.    It  will  be  a  memorable  season  for  us  to  look  back 

upon If  wc  glance  across  tho  water,  we  see  Louis  Napoleon  seated  firmer 

than  ever  on  tho  throne  of  France — thanks  to  the  stupid  atrocity  of  his  would- 
be  assassinators.  If  you  wish  to  popularize  a  French  despot,  you  have  only 
to  fire  a  pistol  at  him,  or  explode  a  shell  under  his  home,  giving  him  a  chance 
to  show  his  pluck,  and,  your  object  is  attained.  Whenever  poor  old  Louis 
Philippe's  popularity  was  waning,  and  there  was  a  chance  of  revolutionizing 
and  liberalizing  tho  government,  some  asa  would  make  an  attempt  upon  his 
life,  and  give  him  a  renewed  lease  of  power Of  course  every  head  in  Eng- 
land is  turned  with  tho  row-de-dowing  and  how-de-doing  incidentals  to  the 
marriage  of  the  princess  royal  to  the  prince  of  Prussia.  John  Bull  is  swollen 
and  bursting  with  loyalty — it  exudes  at  every  pore,  and,  for  the  time  being  at 

least,  he  cavalierly  anathematizes  the  expense Benson  J.  Lossing.  in  a 

paper  on  Washington's  Life-Guard,  read  before  the  New  York  Historical  Soci- 
ety, related  a  very  interesting  anecdote  of  TJzal  Knapp,  the  last  of  the  Life- 
Guardsmen.  Mr.  Lossing  had  tho  honor  to  introduce  the  old  veteran  to  the 
vast  multitude  assembled  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Pitts- 
burgh at  Newburgh,  Sept.  11.  1855.  li  When  he  was  about  to  retire  from  the 
dinner-table,  the  old  man  arose,  leaned  firm  upon  his  staff,  and,  with  solemn 
bnt  unfaltering  voice,  invited  the  whole  company  to  his  funeral.  Just  four 
months   to  a  day  from  that  time  his  spirit  went  home,  and  many  who  were  at 

the  feast,  wore  mourners  at  the  burial."' Mazziui  has  published  an  article 

of  eight  columns  in  the  Italian  del  Popolo,  addressed  to  the  men  of  action, 
and  telling  them  that  to  conspire  is  not  a  right,  but  a  duty.    Mazzini  is  now 

a  conspirator  by  profession The  Mercury  says  that  gulls  and  sharks  are 

unusually  plenty  in  Now  Bedford  harbor  about  this  time.  That's  nothing — 
there  are  "gulls  and  sharks"  on  terra  firma,  and  quite  as  plenty,  probably, 

in  Boston  streets  as  in  New  Bedford  harbor Nineteen  sheep,  valued  at 

$100,  were  killed  by  a  dog  in  Westhampton,  who  was  detected  in  his  slaugh- 
tering propensity,  and  will  pay  the  penalty.  The  sheep  were  the  property  of 
Mr.  John  H.  Cook In  Buckland.  Savoy  and  Windsor,  in  Western  Massa- 
chusetts, the  sleighing  is  excellent,  the  snow  in  many  places  being  two  feet 
deep.  The  ice  in  the  pond  in  Pittsficld  is  from  eight  to  ten  inches  in  thick- 
ness.    The  ice-erop  has  never  yet  failed  in  Berkshire,  and  the  people  do  not 

believe  it  will  this  year Of  the  Northern  Indians,  those  north  of  the 

British  lines,  Mr.  Browne  writes,  "  They  come  from  500  to  1000  miles,  some- 
times hailing  so  far  north  as  Sitka.  ■  Their  canoes  are  sufficiently  capacious  to 
contain  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  warriors,  and  arc  supposed  to  be  the  origi- 
nal models  of  our  best  style  of  clipper  ships.  In  the  middle  is  a  large  chest, 
in  which  they  carry  their  muskets  and  fire-arms.  All  their  munitions  of  war 
aro  kept  in  the  best  condition.  These  war-canoes  thus  manned  are  nearly  a 
match  for  any  equal  number  of  whites  that  can  be  brought  against  them,  so 
dexterous  are  those  Indians  in  the  use  of  their  paddles  and  fire-arms.  Their 
usual  speed  is  not  less  than  seven  miles  an  hour;  and  when  pressed,  they  can 
run  from  ten  to  twelve,  continuing  this  high  rate  of  speed  for  many  hours  in 

succession." All  Paris  is  dancing  at  masked  balls  just  now.    People  rush 

thither  to  plunge  into  noisy  pleasures,  frantic  dances  and  volcanic  gaUopea, 
compared  to  which  those  of  the  Witches'  Sabbath  would  seem  as  quiet  as  a 

minuet In  Russia,  in  some  places,  the  serfs  absolutely  refuse  to  bo 

emancipated The  North  Brid  o'.vater  Gazette  gives  the  following  instance 

of  venerable  joking: — Dr.  Jackson,  the  elder,  of  Boston,  meeting  his  old 
friend,  Josiah  Quincy  (both  past  eighty  years  of  age),  on  the  sidewalk,  accost- 
ed him  with  "  Well,  Mr.  Quincy,  how  much  longer  do  you  intend  to  live  V — 
"TCI  I  send  for  a  doctor,"  was  the  quick  reply.  '*  And  when  did  you  send 
for  one  last?"   inquired  Dr.  J.     "Just  eighty-six  years  ago!"  answered  Mr. 

Quincy,  adding  the  precise  date  of  his  birth A  countryman,  going  into  a 

probate  office,  where  the  wills  are  kept  in  huge  volumes  on  the  shelves,  asked 
if  they  were  all  Bibles.  "  No,  sir,"  replied  ouc  of  the  clerks,  "  they  arc  testa- 
ments."  Several  California  deer  have  been  imported  into  the  Sandwich 

TMands ;  also,  a  reindeer  from  Shantar  Bay.    Mud-turtles,  toads  and  frogs  are 
'  "importations ;  the  last  named  are  intended  to  extirpate  cockroaches, 


mosquitoes  and  centipedes  infesting  the  Inlands One  of  Rachel1*  troupe 

attributes  her  death  to  a  cold  taken  in  Boston The  Sacramento  Journal 

thinks  that,  rather  than  have  a  disagreeable  fuss  with  Brighnm  Young  and 
family,  it  would  he  better  to  buy  out  the  Mormons,  and  establish  an  exten- 
sive military  post  there.  That  will  never  do.  There  must  be  no  yielding  or 
concession  to  those  who  have  been  guilty  of  rebellion.  The  United  States 
have  been  long  suffering  and  magnanimous — tho  hour  of  severe  chastisement 

has  arrived Who  is  bold  enough  to  affirm  that  confidence  haB  departed 

from  this  world?  A  new  fine  arts  journal  has  just  been  started  in  Paris,  by  a 
Mr.  Blanc.  lie  was  sure  that  his  plans  would  succeed,  hut  he  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  command  the  capital — no  oxtraordiuary  embarrassment,  by  tho  way. 
One  day  ho  was  talking  over  his  project  at  a  coffee-house  table,  and  found  an 
interested  listener  in  a  rich  banker.  "How  much  money  would  it  take  to 
start  such  a  paper?"  asked  the  millionaire.  "  O,"  replied  Mr.  Blanc,  "  about 
a  hundred  louis." — "Very  well,"  said  tho  moneyed  man,  "just  call  at  my 
counting  room,  to-morrow."    And  thus  the  "  Gazetto  dos  Beaux  Arts"  was 

born  into  the  world M.  Thiers 's  health  is  completely  restored,  and  ho 

has  resumed  his  historical  labors  with  energy The  last  performance  of 

Mdlle.  ICachel  was  that  of  Adrienne  Lccouvreur,  which  ends  with  a  touching 
death-scene,  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina  "  It  was  not  Adrienne  Lecouv- 
rcur's  death — it  was  Mademoiselle  Rachel's  that  wc  have  just  witnessed," 
wrote  a  South  Carolina  editor,  in  a  truly  prophetic  spirit — for,  dating  from 

that  day,  Rachel  was  dead  to  art Four  ladies  are  with  tho  American 

troops  at  Fort  Bridger.     Thoy  have  nobly  borne  up  against  the  hardships  of 

tho  campaign A  curious  freak  of  fortune  was  lately  witnessed  at  Havana. 

At  the  close  of  1857,  the  house  of  Drake  &  Co.  sunk  under  tho  pecuniary 
pressure.  But,  like  tho  lance  of  Achilles,  Fortune  cured  the  wound  she  made. 
At  tho  drawing  of  the  royal  lottery  lost  month,  Drake  &  Co.  took  the  prize  of 

S100,00O-     It  is  rare  that  such  luck  occurs  in  this  world The  last  census 

of  London  givos  250,908  inhabited  houses,  10,792  uninhabited  houses,  3820 
tenements,  9000  streets,  300  Episcopal  churches  and  chapels,  370  Dissenters7 
chapels.  22  foreign  chapels,  250  public  Bchools,  1500  private  institutions,  150 
hospitals,  406  other  institutions  of  charity.  550  public  offices,  14  prisons,  22 
theatres,  24  markets,  Go  squares,  75,000  commercial  houses,  4400  public 
houses,  330  hotels,  470  taverns,  and  960  wine  and  liquor  shops Innu- 
merable instances  of  the  attachment  of  animals  to  each  other  have  been  re- 
corded ;  and  one  of  the  most  striking,  as  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  recent,  is 
mentioned  by  the  Marquis  Custine,  who,  in  his  work  on  Russia,  assures  us 
that  at  the  great  fair  of  Novogorod.  great  quantities  of  Kirguis  horsc3  arc 
brought  for  sale,  and  that  these  animals  show  the  greatest  affection  for  each 
other.  As  long  as  they  are  allowed  to  remain  together,  they  aro  perfectly 
quiet;  but  when  one  of  them  is  sold,  he  requires  to  be  thrown,  and  bound 
with  cords,  out  of  the  enclosure  in  which  he  is  confined.  His  companions,  on 
this,  never  cease  attempting  to  escape.  They  neigh  piteously,  and  show  the 
most  touching  signs  of  sorrow  and  of  sensibility.  "  I  have  seldom,"  adds  the 
marquis,  l:  been  more  affected  than  I  was  yesterday,  with  the  sight  of  these 
unhappy  creatures,  torn  from  the  freedom  of  the  desert,  and  violently  sepa- 
rated from  those  they  love." Lord  Peterborough  was  ouce  taken  by  an 

English  mob  for  tho  Duke  of  Marlborough  (who  was  then  in  disgrace  with 
them),  and  was  about  to  be  treated  roughly  by  these  friends  to  summary  jus- 
tice, upon  which  he  addressed  them  thus : — "  Gentlemen,  I  can  convince  you 
by  two  reasons  that  I  am  not  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  In  the  first  place,  I 
have  only  five  guineas  in  my  pocket;  and,  in  the  second,  they  are  heartily  at 
your  service."  So,  throwing  his  purse  amongst  them,  he  got  outof  their 
hands  with  loud  huzzas  and  acclamations.  Of  his  own  courage,  he  used  to 
say,  that  it  proceeded  from  his  not  knowing  his  danger  j. and  in  this  agreeing 
with  Turenne,  that  a  coward  has  only  one  of  the  three  faculties  of  the  mind — 

apprehension Chief  Baron  O'Grady  once  tried  two  most  notorious  fellows 

at  the  Carlow  Assizes,  for  highway  robbery.  To  the  astonishment  of  the 
court,  as  well  as  the  prisoners  themselves,  they  wore  found  not  guilty  \  As 
they  were  being  removed  from  the  bar,  the  judge,  in  that  manner  so  peculiar- 
ly his  own,  addressing  the  jailor,  said,  "  Mr.  Murphy,  you  will  greatly  ease 
my  mind,  if  you  keep  these  two  respectable  gentlemen  till  seven  or  half  past 
seven  o'clock;  for  I  mean  to  set  out  for  Dublin  at  five,  and  I  should  like  to 

have  at  least  two  hours  start  of  t'ucm.:; Voltaire  being  at  Potsdam,  one 

evening  after  supper,  drew  the  portrait  of  a  good  king  in  contrast  with  that  of 
a  tyrant,  and  getting  warm  by  degrees,  made  a  most  dreadful  description  of 
the  misfortunes  which  follow  from  a  despotic  and  conquering  king.  The  king 
of  Prussia  moved — let  fall  a  tear.     "  See,  see,"  said  Voltaire,  "  the  tiger 

weeps!" Once  on  a  time  a  French  doctor  come  to  Damascus,  to  seek  his 

fortune.  When  he  saw  the  luxurious  vegetation,  he  said,  "This  is  the  place 
for  mc — plenty  of  fever."  And  then,  on  seeing  the  abundance  of  water,  he 
said,  "More  fever — no  place  like  Damascus."  When  he  entered  the  town,  he 
asked  the  people,  "  What  is  this  building?" — "  A  bath." — "  And  what  is  that 
building?" — u  A  bath." — "And  that  other  building?" — "A  bath." — "  Curse 
on  the  baths! — they  will  take  my  bread  out  of  my  mouth,"  said  the  doctor. 
" X  must  seek  fever  practice  elsewhere." The  following  epistle  was  actu- 
ally addressed  to  a  storekeeper,  by  a  country  schoolmaster : — "Deer  sur, — i 
want  to  git  sencc  i  war  at  ure  store  the  a  Awlneys  Gografys  too  refmuticks 
wun  speliu  buk  and  a  ritein  buk  im  clean  out  of  led  pensils  i  want  a  Bottle  of 
cenk  send  urn  up  by  bearer  Dicum  Tyler." "  It  is  no  doubt  a  true  observa- 
tion," says  Bishop  Patrick,  "  that  the  ready  way  to  make  the  minds  of  youth 
grow  awry,  is  to  lace  them  too  hard  by  denying  them  their  just  freedom." 


NEW     PUBLICATIONS.. 

Lifb  of  Dr.  Kane.     By  Wm.  Elder.    Pliiladelphia :  Childs  &  Peterson.    1858. 

8vo.     pp.  416. 

This  splendid  volume,  liberally  illustrated,  is  a  noble  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  one  of  America's  truest  heroes.  The  story  of  his  life,  traced  by  a  graphic 
pen,  presents  every  elcmeut  of  romance,  and  has  a  fascination  that  few  biog- 
raphies possess.  All  who  own  Dr.  Kane's  "  Expedition."  will,  of  course,  pos- 
sess tneuiselves  of  this  work,  which  is  its  complement.  The  work  is  for  sale 
by  agents  only. 

New  Music— Russell  &  Richardson,  201  Washington  Street,  have  just  pub- 
lished "Fairy  Tales  Waltz,"  "Dinner  Bell  Polka,"' "  Hark,  the  Vesper  Hymn 
is  Stealing."  words  by  Moore,  music  by  Ryan;  also,  the  music  of  the  "Ottig- 
lia,"  danced  by  the  Ronzani  ballet  troupe,  "  Rule  Columbia,"  a  national  song 
by  Dr.  J.  Hajnes.  "  Mia,  Malone,"  a  song  by  J.  W.  Turner. — From  Oliver  Dit- 
son  &  Co.,  277  Washington  St.,  we  have  received  '•  Smith,  Jones  and  Brown's 
Favorite  Waltz."  "Souveu'iv  des  Alpcs  SchottiPch,"  Lurline's  song,  from  tho 
"Nymphs  of  tho  Rhine"  (Bwton  Museum)  "Somebody  cares  for  ine,"  ballad 
by  Alice  Foster,  "Cousin  Mag,"  poetry  altered  from  Wm,  Motherwell.  The 
"  Western  Bell  "  is  the  title  of  au  excellent  collection  of  glees,  quartettes  aud 
choruses,  by  E.  A.  Perkins  and  FreJcrick  H.  Pease,  just  issued  by  Oliver  Dit- 
son  &  Co.  , 

Beatrice  Cexci.    An  Historical  Novel  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.    Translated 

from  the  Italian  of  F.  D.  Giiorazzi,  by  Luigi  Monti.    New  York:  Jiudd  & 

Carlcton.-  1358.     12mo.     pp.  567. 

The  sad  story  of  Beatrice  Ccnci  has  awakentd  a  fresh  interest  since  our  fair 
and  gifted  countrywoman,  Miss  Hosmer,  has  selected  the  heroine  as  the  sub- 
ject of  her  noble  study.  It  is  admirably  handled  by  Guerazzi.  and  well  tran- 
slated by  Signor  Monti,  the  professor  of  Italian  in  Harvard  University,  whose 
command  of  our  language,  as  shown  in  this  work,  is  truly  remarkable.  Wc 
cannot  question  the  success  of  the  work ;  and  we  are  the  more  interested  in  it 
since,  if  it  bo  received  with  favor,  Signor  Monti  has  promised  us  other  rendi- 
tions of  tho  masterpieces  of  modern  Italian  literature.  H*t  sale  by  Phillips 
Sampson  &  Co. 

Tue  Reason  Wnv.    New  York :  Dick  &  Fitzgerald.     1853.    12mo.    pp.546. 

A  very  valuable  work,  by  the  author  of  "  Inquire  Within."  It  is  a  collec- 
tion of  many  hundreds  of  reasons  for  things  which,  though  generally  be'.ieved. 
arc  imperfectly  understood.  The  questions  and  answers  arc  well  arran ^-\] 
fully  indexed,  and  liberally  illustrated  by  wood  cuts,  while  at  the  head  of  each 
page  is  an  appropriate  verse  from  Scripture.  We  commend  the  work  to  a", 
inquiring  minds,  young  or  old.    For  sale  by  A.  Williams  &  Co. 

Hide  and  Seek,  a  very  interesting  novel,  by  Wilkie  Collins,  author  of  tho 
"  Dead  Secret,"  has  just  been  issued  in  pamphlet  form,  by  Dick  &  Fitzgerald, 
New  York,  and  for  sale  by  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  of  Boston. 


€\am  Hftsallmrir, 


ALI  PASHA  AND  ENGINEERING  DIFFICULTIES. 

"  Ah,"  said  tho  Pnsha,  laughing,  "  I  know  all  that ;  I  shall  have 
difficulties.  What  can  be  done  without  difficulty?  All  my  life  I 
have  been  contending  against  them.  I  have  always  overcome 
them,  and,  Inshallah,  I  will  do  so  still !  Did  you  see/'  he  added, 
with  increased  animation,  "a  canal  that  joins  the  Nile  a  few  miles 
northward  of  this  spot  V  Mr.  Thorpe  had  noticed  it,  but  had  not 
thought  of  inquiring  whither  it  led.  "  Well,  then,"  continued  the 
Pasha,  "  that  canal  leads  to  a  large  village  in  the  middle  of  the 
Delta,  from  which,  and  from  the  neighboring  provinces,  it  brings 
the  produce  down  the  Nile.  How  do  you  think  I  made  that  canal  ? 
You  shall  hear.  Two  years  ago  I  stopped  here  on  my  wav  to 
Cairo  from  Alexandria,  and  having  determined  to  make  a  canal 
from  the  Nile  to  that  village,  I  sent  for  tho  chief  engineer  of  the 
province ;  and  having  given  him  the  length,  breadth  and  depth  of 
the  canal  required,  I  asked  him  in  what  space  of  time  he  would 
undertake  to  make  it.  He  took  out  his  pen  and  paper,  and  having 
made  his  calculations,  he  said  that,  if  I  gave  him  an  order  on  the 
governor  of  the  province  for  the  labor  required,  he  would  under- 
take to  finish  it  in  a  year.  My  reply  was  a  signal  to  my  servants 
to  throw  him  down,  and  give  him  two  hundred  blows  of  the  stick 
on  his  feet.  This  ceremony  being  concluded,  I  said  to  him, 
( Here  is  the  order  for  the  number  of  laborers  you  may  require.  I 
am  going  to  Upper  Egypt,  and  shall  come  back  in  four  months ; 
if  the  canal  is  not  completed  by  the  day  of  my  return,  you  shall 
have  three  hundred  more.' "  In  relating  this  story,  the  Pasha^s 
eyes  sparkled,  and  he  almost  jumped  from  his  sitting  posture  with 
excitement,  as  he  added,  rubbing  his  hands,  "By  Allah,  the  canal 
was  completed  when  I  returned."  A  true  story,  and  one  that 
Mahomed  Ali  used  to  tell  with  great  glee. — Hassan,  by  the  Hon. 
C.  A.  Murray. 

AN  EXAMPLE  OF  MORAL  SUBLIMITY. 

I  remember  a  very  striking  instance  of  moral  sublimity  in  a 
young  man,  since  dead.  He  was  the  son  of  a  country  curate,  who 
had  got  him  a  berth  on  board  a  man-of-war  as  midshipman.  The 
poor  curate  made  a  great  effort  for  his  son ;  fitted  him  out  well 
with  clothes,  and  gave  him  fifty  pounds  in  money.  The  first 
week  the  poor  boy  lost  his  chest,  clothes,  money  and  everything 
he  had  in  the  world.  The  ship  sailed  for  a  foreign  port,  and  his 
loss  was  without  remedy.  He  immediately  quitted  his  mess, 
ceased  to  associate  with  the  other  midshipmen,  who  were  the  sons 
of  gentlemen,  and  for  five  years — without  mentioning  it  to  his 
parents,  who  he  knew  could  not  assist  him,  or  without  borrowing 
a  farthing  from  any  human  being,  without  a  single  murmur  or 
eomplaint — did  that  poor  lad  endure  the  most  abject  and  degrad- 
ing poverty,  at  a  period  of  life  when  the  feelings  are  most  alive  to 
ridicule,  and  the  appet-tes  most  jirone  to  indulgence.  Now,  I 
confess  I  am  a  mighty  advocate  for  the  sublimity  of  such  long  and 
patient  endurance..  If  you  can  make  the  world  stare  and  look  on, 
then  you  have  vanity  or  compassion  to  support  you  ;  but  .to  bury 
all  your  wretchedness  in  your  own  mind — to  resolve  that  you  will 
have  no  man's  pity,  while  you  have  one  effort  left  to  secure  his 
respect — to  harbor  no  mean  thought  in  the  midst  of  abject  poverty, 
but,  at  the  veiy  time  that  you  are  surrounded  by  circumstances  or 
humility  and  depression,  to  found  a  spirit  of  modest  independence 
upon  the  consciousness  of  having  always  acted  well — this  is  a  sub- 
lime virtue  which,  though  it  is  found  in  the  shade  and  retirement 
of  life,  ought  to  be  hold  up  to  the  praises  of  men,  and  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  noble  model  for  imitation. — Sidney  Smith. 


MEN  AND  WOMEN. 

Women  in  their  nature  are  much  more  joyous  than  men — 
whether  it  be  that  their  blood  is  more  refined",  their  fibres  more 
delicate,  their  animal  spirits  more  light  and  volatile,  or  whether, 
as  some  have  imagined,  there  may  not  be  a  kind  of  sex  in  tho 
very  soul,  wc  shall  not  pretend  to  determine.  As  vivacity  is  the 
gift  of  woman,  gravity  of  man,  they  should  each  of  them",  there- 
fore, keep  a  watch  upon  the  particular  bias  which  nature  has  fixed 
in  their  minds,  that  it  may  not  draw  too  much,  and  lead  them  out 
of  the  paths  of  reason.  This  will  certainly  happen,  if  the  one,  in 
every  word  and  action,  affects  the  character  of  being  brisk  and 
airy.  Men  should  be  aware  of  being  captivated  by  a  kind  of  say- 
age  philosophy ;  woman,  by  a  thoughtless  gallantry.  Where  these 
precautions  are  not  observed,  the  man  often  degenerates  into  a 
cynic,  the  woman  into  a  coquette ;  man  grows  sullen  and  morose, 
the  woman  impertinent  and  fantastical.  Taking  these  facts  as  a 
basis  for  our  premises,  we  may  conclude  that  men  and  women 
were  made  as  counterparts  to  one  another,  that  the  pains  and 
anxieties  of  the  husband  might  be  relieved  by  the  sprightliness 
and  good  humor  of  the  wife.  When  these  are  tempered,  care 
and  cheerfulness  go  hand  in  hand  ;  and  the  family,  like  a  ship  that 
is  duly  trimmed,  wants  neither  sail  nor  ballast. — Dr.  Hall. 


PRISON  STATISTICS. 

There  arc  twelve  convicts  in  the  State  prison  at  Auburn  con- 
demned for  life,  nine  of  whom  were  sentenced  to  be  hnng  for 
murder,  but  whose  sentences  were  commuted.  One  is  in  for  bur- 
glary and  larceny,  one  for  rape,  and  one  for  arson.  The  oldest 
convict  in  the  prison  is  a  poor  foolish  fellow  by  the  name  of  Wil- 
liam Pierce.  He  was  found  guilty  of  murder  in  1839,  and  his 
sentence  was  commuted  by  Gov.  Seward.  He  was  incarcerated 
at  the  age  of  15  years,  and  has  been  in  prison  nearly  nineteen 
years.  The  next  in  point  of  time  is  Thomas  Topping,  who  is  in 
for  life  on  a  commutation.  He  has  been  iu  sixteen  years.  There 
is  one  prisoner  in  the  Albany  penitentiary — who  will  probably  bo 
confined  for  life — Mrs.  Slingerland,  who  killed  her  child.  She- 
was  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  a  certain  period,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  period  she  was  to  pay  a  fine  of  £500,  to  remain  committed 
till  paid.  As  she  is  very  poor,  and  has  no  friends,  tho  chances 
arc  that  she  will  live  aud  die  in  her  present  home. — New  York 

Evening  Post. 

<  —  »—  i ■ 

A  VALUABLE  OPIKION. 

Mrs.  Washington,  the  wife  of  him  who  was  "first  in  war,  first 
in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,"  used  to  say, 
"It  is  perhaps  more  desirable  that  young  ladies  should  play,  sing 
and  dance,  only  so  well  as  to  amuse  themselves  and  then-  friends, 
than  to  practise* these  arts  in  so  eminent  a  degree  as  to  astonish 
the  public;  because  a  great  apparent  attention  to  trivial  accom- 
plishments is  liable  to  give' a  suspicion  that  more  valuable  acqui- 
sitions have  been  neglected.  And  as  they  consist  iu  an  exhibition 
of  the  person,  they  are  liable  to  be  attended  with  vanity,  and  to 
extinguish  tho  blush  of  youthful  timidity,  which  is  in  young  ladies 
the  most  powerful  of  their  exterior  charms.  And  I  am  also  satis- 
fied that,  if  a  young  woman  cannot  partake  of  the  amusements  of 
a  ball-room,  except  at  the  expense  of  benevolence,  of  friendship, 
of  sincerity,  of  good  humor,  she  has  no  business  there.  The  recre- 
ation to  others  may  be  innocent,  but  to  her  it  is  sin." 


IJAU-OrS    PICTORIAL    DRAWING-ROOM    COMPANION. 
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Khilt  Do*!!.— Then  in  not  a  Tiling©  or  town  In  the  country  «o  nmall,  but 
thut  11  club  of  twelTB  HiibKcribon  might  bo  on*ily  obtftlwd   f"r   "  Halloa's 

PlotorUIt" and  the  worli  b«  tbafl  procured  for  each  at  about  «1  67  a  rear, 

h.^M.-N  n.  i:r,iti.y  ro/iyto   Mm   ptTHon  who  KMliJl   the   nnr und  tuon.-y .      Any 

person  di-alrlng  to  form  a  club,  run  have  itauiplo  COplM  sent  freo  of  ohUTge,  by 
«iti.IIi'K  up  11  Hun  to  that  effect. 


ISoitotial  ittclangc. 

The  won!  "tologram"  wits  invented  by  a  down  oast  editor, 
tho'Skowhegnn  Clarion,  probably,  about  six  yean  ago, and  won 
considerably  laughed  at ;  bat  having  been  adopted  by  tin-  British 

press  it  has  be  eon  m  11  highly  ivspoetnblo  word. A  chiffonier  in 

Buffalo  recently  found  $50  in  1111  old  garment  she  was   pulling  to 

atocet. There  are  two  principalities  existing  in  Spain — that  of 

the  Asturias  and  that  of  Catalonia.  It  is  in  contemplation  to 
give  tho  title  of  tho  Princess  oi  Catalonia  to  the  daughter  of  tho 
(piei-n  of  Spain,  who  has  boon  deprived  of  that  of  princess  of  the 

Asturias  by  the  birth  of  her  brother,  who  takes  it. A  Chinese 

woman  converted  to  Christianity  was  recently  baptized  at  Pitts- 
hurg. A  Mr.  Rcovcs  of  Marlborough,  N.  Y0  visited  New- 
bury lately,  and,  going  to  a  saloon,  called  for  a  henfstenk.  After 
taking  ii  mouthful  ho  was  discovered  to  ho  choking,  and  before 
assistance  arrived  died.  Upon  tho  examination  of  his  throat  it 
was  found  to  contain  a  piece  of  meat  two  and  a  half  inches  long 

and  two  inches  wide,  which  evidently  caused  his  death. They 

talk   nf  raising    Henry  Ward  Ueeeher's  salary  from   $r>000   to 

$7(XK). During  the  year  1857  no  less  than  403  persons,  nearly 

all  children,  died  in  Boston  of  scarlet  fever.  This  is  tho  largest 
number  that  havo  diod  in  Boston  of  that  disease  for  a  similar 
period  for  many  years,  comprising  fully  one-tenth  of  tho  mortal- 
ity of  the  year,  which  in  regard  to  other  diseases  was  remarkably 
healthy. The  aggregate  taxable  property  in  Texas  has  in- 
creased from  $161,304,025  in  1856,  to  $183,504,205  in  1857,  or 

$22,290,180,  in  a  single  year. The  police  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

recently  made  a  descent  upon  a  groggery  in  that  city,  where  they 
found  over  two  thousand  dollars  in  beautifully  executed  counter- 
feit notes  on  several  banks  of  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  Pennsylvania, 
as  well  as  a  considerable  amount  of  bogus  82  50  and  81  gold 

pieces,  with  a  quantity  of  coining  apparatus. A  photographic 

artist  in  Bristol  announces  in  flaming  placards  his  intention  of 

taking  "  photograms." The  Cincinnati  Gazette  estimates  the 

sum  total  of  value  derived  from  cattle  and  hogs  cither  cured, 
slaughtered  or  carried  alive  from  Ohio  during  1857,  amounts  in 

round  numbers  to  twenty  millions  of  dollars. A  rebellion 

agonist  the  government  of  the   Hudson's  Bay   Company  has 

broken  out  in  lied  River  county,  British  Possessions. Mr. 

Paul  Morphy,  who  won  laurels  at  the  chess  congress  New  York, 
recently  performed  the  feat  at  New  Orleans   of  playing  three 

games  of  chess  at  the  same   time,  while  blindfolded. Tho 

Philndolphians  are  building  new  yachts,  remodelling  others,  and 
making  other  extensive  preparations  for  tho  coming  yacht  sea- 
son.  Familiar  as  are  tho  principal  events  of  "Washington's 

life  to  every  American,  universal  as  is  the  feeling  of  gratitude  for 
his  services,  and  veneration  for  bis  memory,  we  arc  sure,  says  the 
Journal  of  Commerce,  that  no  American  can  listen  to  Edward 
Everett's  address  without  becoming  a  truer  patriot  and  a.  better 

citizen. A  boy  eleven  years  of  ago  caught  a  pickerel  near 

Winstcd,   Conn.,  lately,  weighing  four  and  a  half  pounds.     A 

pretty  big  haul  for  a  small  boy. At  tho  Colchester  station, 

Eng.,  lately,  a  woman  humbly  clad  was  observed  to  be  entering  a 
first  class  carriage,  and  on  the  porter  inquiring  if  she  had  not 
made  a  mistake,  she  innocently  replied  that  she  had  not ;  it  was 
the  third  carriage  from  the  engine,  and  she  had  got  a  third  class 

ticket. The  Rev.  Dr.  Allen,  72  years  of  age,  was  one  among 

the  skaters  at  Northampton  lately,  and  is  said  to  havo  exhibited 
great  vigor  and  agility.     Ho  used  to  skate  well  half  a  century 

since. A  fisherman  in  Keokuk,  Iowa,  lately  caught  a  catfish 

from  whose  stomach  ho  emptied  an  elegant  gold  chronometer 
watch,  and  a  gentleman  iu  that  city  recognized  the  watch  as  one 
which  be  lost  overboard  from  a  steamer  last  summer Presi- 
dent Mark  Hopkins  of  Williams  College  celebrated  his  "golden 

wedding,"  a  short  time  since. Almost  everybody  thinks  that 

he  could  edit  a  newspaper  a  little  better  than  anybody  else.  Yet 
historians  and  essayists  of  high  repute  havo  made  deplorable  fail- 
ures in  this  line  of  literature.  They  have  proved  unsuccessful 
even  in  writing  "leaders,"  and  that  is  by  no  means  the  great 
work  of  journalism. The  Rev.  Theodore  P.  Doggctt  of  Barn- 
stable corrects  a  false  report  recently  published  in  the  papers  that 
he  has  received  a  legacy  of  $30,000. 


Nana  Sahib's  Shawl. — At  the  Museum  in  Leicester  Square, 
London,  there  is  now  on  exhibition  the  veritable  ceremonial  robe 
of  that  "Hindoo  demon  of  a  Nana  Sahib,"  as  the  Bombay  let- 
ters describe  him,  which  is  daily  inspected  by  immense  crowds. 
The  shawl  alone  is  said  to  be  worth  a  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
and  is  a  most  perfect  specimen  of  India  workmanship. 


One  of  Elia's  Puns. — Martin  Burncy,  while  earnestly  ex- 
plaining the  three  kinds  of  acids,  was  stopped  by  Charles  Lamb's 
saying,  "The  best  of  all  kinds  of  acid,  however,  as  you  know, 
Martin,  is  uity — assid-uity." 


Dangerous  Navigation. — A  fellow  rolled  a  bale  of  cotton 
into  the  river  at  Baton  Rouge  a  short  time  sinco,  got  upon  it, 
pushed  out,  and  was  nearly  out  of  sight  before  he  was  discovered 
and  overhauled. 


A  large  Wahokobe. — A  maiden  lady  of  aristocratic  connex- 
ions, recently  deceased  in  the  East  Riding,  England,  had  in  her 
possession  at  the  time  of  her  decease  350  dresses. 


*LtLlar>»iDe  (BatljertngB. 

New  buildings  to  the  value  of  64,000,000  wore  pal  np  in  Chicago 

Is  i  year. 
The  number  "i  Indians  now  in  North  America  i->  estinutfed  at 

:,iju,huo. 

There  arc  not  less  than  7,000,000  OCRs  of  public  land-  in  .Min- 
nesota subject  to  pre-emption  at  the  rate  of  Si  u*>  per  mrv. 

The  number  of  students  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  i d 

iag  to  the  catalogue  jusi  published,  is  1 50,  of  whom  I'J"  are  ia  t(ie 
medical  department. 

Hun.  Edward    Everett  DOS  OCCQptOd  :lii  invitation  tO  dctivcc  hi* 

i.ratiuii  on  iin-  character  of  Washington,  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  in 
the  course  of  tho  present  winter. 

Miss  Ann  L.  Hamfhrd,  of  New  London,  doceafed  in  December 
last,  bequeathed  to  the  theological  departmepl  of  Yale  ' 

house  mid  lot  iu  that  city,  valin.-d  at      3000, 

A  correspondent  of  the    LpuisvUle   .Journal    says  that    Chads* 

Qassiday,  of  Tennessee,  who  was  twenty  year-  ago  considered  the 

equal  ot    Grundy,  if  not  his  superior  for  brilliant  qualitie-,  died   a 

few  days  since  at  the  almshouse,  iii  Summer  county,  Tenn, 

Tho  afoyamonsiog  Boup  bouse,  in  Philadelphia,  distributed  one 
week,  lately,  among  the  destitute  poor  of  that  district,  1680  gallons 

of  soap,  1000  pounds  of  corn  meal,  and  1070  loaves  oi  bread. 
The  number  of  persons  fed  was  estimated  at  more  than  2000 
per  day. 

In  the  Brooklyn  city  court,  a  boy  10  years  of  oge  recovered  a 
verdict  of  $7000  against  the  owners  of  00  estate,  comer  of  Hamil- 
ton Avenue  and  Union  Street,  where  an  awning  broke  and  foil 
upon  the  hoy,  fracturing  his  thigh,  and  producing  other  serious 
injuries. 

O'Reilcy,  tho  telegraph  constructor,  has  proposed  to  Congress 
to  erect  a  lino  of  telegraph  to  the  scene  of  the  expected  war  iu 
Utah.  He  proposes  to  perform  the  work  with  soldiers,  who  shall 
be  stationed  at  frequent  posts  on  tho  line  for  its  subsequent  pro- 
tection, and  who  would  tbrm  a  line  of  guard  for  the  mail. 

The  Reading  Chorus  Club,  while  in  Washington,  made  a  call 
on  President  Buchanan.  During  their  visit  they  proposed  to  sing, 
and  requested  Mr.  Buchanan  to  name  tho  song.  He  named 
"  Sweet  Home,"  which  they  sung-  with  effect,  making  the  presi- 
dential mansion  echo  with  their  voices. 

A  German  gentleman  named  MuIIcrhas  just  put  down  about 
five  millions  ot  eggs  of  the  lake  trout  obtained  from  Lake  Ontario 
and  Michigan,  in  streams  leading  into  Lake  Saltonstall,  Ct.  He 
had  also  put  down  a  million  of  the  eggs  of  the  white  fish  in  the 
same  lake.  It  is  expected  that  iu  two  or  three  years  the  fish  will 
be  of  marketable  size. 

George  Campbell,  of  West  Westminster,  Vt.,  recently  sold  ten 
Spanish  merino  bucks  to  go  to  Buenos  Ayres.  Three  years  since 
he  sold  twenty  bucks  and  ten  ewes  to  the  same  individual.  They 
gave  so  good  satisfaction  that  the  recent  sale  was  effected  and  ar- 
rangements made  for  a  future  supply.  Horses  and  sheep  are 
becoming  prominent  articles  of  export  from  Vermont. 

A  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  church  has  received  from  his  late 
parish  in  California  the  gift  of  a  cane  of  hickory,  but  with  so  much 
gold  and  ornament  appended  to  it  as  to  make  it  worth,  it  is  said, 
three  hundred  dollars.  What  a  noble  addition,  says  the  Indepen- 
dent, could  have  been  made  to  his  library  with  such  a  sum,  or  now 
many  real  comforts  placed  by  means  of  it  in  his  parsonage! 

M.  M.  Russell  has  imported  a  number  of  deer  into  Honolulu 
from  California,  also  a  number  of  mud-turtles,  toads  and  frogs. 
The  toads  and  frogs  are  to  be  a  set-off  against  the  mosquitoes, 
cockroaches  and  centipedes  that  infest  the  islands.  Two  young 
"  cinnamon  bears,"  a  male  and  female,  have  arrived  from  Oregon, 
as  a  present  to  his  majesty.  The  bees  imported  from  California 
are  doing  well  at  Honolulu. 

It  is  said  that  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  in  twenty-one  days,  travelled 
nine  hundred  miles,  forced  an  entrance  into  a  city  defended  by 
sixty  thousand  fighting  men,  relieved  a  garrison  besieged  for  five 
months,  withdrew  nine  hundred  women  and  children  in  the  face 
of  an  overwhelming  force,  relieved  his  detachment  at  Cawnporc, 
twice  defeated  an  enemy  thrice  his  own  strength,  and  finally  stripped 
them  of  every  vestige  of  artillery. 

Mr.  Jacox,  while  at  his  stand  in  Washington  Market,  New  York, 
was  seized  with  apoplexy,  and  died  almost  instantly.  Mr.  Jacox 
lost  three  children  at  the  sad  disaster  which  occurred  some  years 
ago  at  the  public  school  in  Greenwich  Avenue.  This  has  weighed 
heavily  upon  his  mind  ever  since,  and  it  is  supposed  that  his  at- 
tack of  apoplexy  was  superinduced  by  reading  the  account  of  the 
burning  of  a  school-house  in  Brooklyn. 

A  young  lady  in  one  of  the  leading  circles  at  Washington  was 
complimented  by  a  gentleman  on  the  simplicity  and  good  taste  of 
her  dress  at  an  evening  party.  She  replied,  "  I  am  glad  you  like 
my  dress  ;  it  cost  just  seven  dollars,  and  I  made  every  stitch  of  it 
myself."  When  young  ladies  pride  themselves  upon  the  cheapness 
of  their  attire,  instead  of  its  expensiveness,  we  shall  have  tower. 
"  broken  "  fathers  and  husbands. 

Very  little  reliable  information  is  possessed  by  the  mass  of  the 
people*  about  the  immense  tract  of  land  lying  between  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  Pacific.  The  prevailing  vague  idea  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  imparts  false  notions  about  the  character  of  this  almost 
boundless  space  of  land,  which  is  not  more  checkered  with  the 
mountainous  and  sterile,  than  are  many  other  sections  of  our 
country. 

In  spite  of  the  continued  persecution  of  the  Chinese  since  their 
arrival  in  California,  and  the  fact  that  huge  numbers  have  already 
returned  home  in  consequence  of  the  hard  treatment  they  received, 
there  arc  still  enough  ot  the  celestial  population  to  make  up  quite 
a  respectable  hody,  and,  in  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  the  immigra- 
tion is  on  the  increase.  According  to  the  present  indications,  the 
Chinese  immigration  to  the  Pacific  States  will  in  a  very  few  years 
be  larger  than  from  all  Europe. 

The  U.  S.  Agricultural  Society  have  expressed  the  opinion  that 
guano  costs  more  than  it  produces.  Mi1.  John  Jones,  of  Delaware, 
stated  that  it  had  been  estimated  that  one  ton  of  guano  was  equal 
to  forty  bushels  of  wheat,  which  at  $1  10  per  bushel  would  be  only 
850  per  ton  as  the  real  value  of  a  ton  of  guano,  leaving  nothing 
for  profit ;  and  worse  than  that,  the  guano  is  now  sold  a;  867  per 
ton,  showing  a  loss  of  $17  per  ton  cm  the  use  of  guano,  which  he 
had  abundantly  proved  by  the  use  of  over  75  tons  per  year, 

A  young  married  lady  in  Vermont  undertook  to  expel  a  hog 
from  the  garden,  and  soon  drove  him  in  a  corner — when  he  turned 
upon  his  pursuer,  and  making  a  full  tilt,  struck  her  between  her 
pedal  extremities,  and  would  have  passed  safely  through,  had  his 
nose  not  caught  in  the  folds  of  her  hooped  skirts.  As  it  was.  he 
took  her  safely  on  his  back,  and  then  commenced  a  scries  of  cir- 
cuits about  the  garden  that  rivalled  the  best  feats  of  a  circus  ring. 
At  length  a  loop  gave  way,  the  lady  turned  a  somerset,  while  his 
pigship  made  tracks. 


jForeign  Items. 

Shocks  at  earthquake  continue-  to  be  experienced  almost  daily 

at  Naples,  but  without  any  leriODS  r 

The  lu^t  month..  B        of  France  •■Lows  a 

I   over  eleven  millions  of  franc-  in  eosfa  held  in  Pari-,  and  a 

gain  of  twenty-seven  millions  in  the  country  bran 

The  nobles  of  the  District  of  NieuJ  Novgorod,  following  tho 
example  of  the  nobles  of  Lithuania  and  St.  Petersburg,  asked 
the  czar's  permission  to  enfranchise  their  serfs.  He  has  granted 
(heir  request. 

Lisbon  bus  been  Ot  length  declared  free  from  yellow  fever.  The 
official  report  of  the  ravages  of  the  diaMtt  shown  that  between 
the  luh  or  September  and  tho  Mth  of  December  there  were  13,482 
yellow  t'  ■'  r  and  4759  deaths. 

bVederick  PoltOV,  the  director  of  the  Royal  Theatre  of  Bchw«> 
rin,  has  jut  finished  on  opera  entitled  "  Pionolla,"  which  be  has 
the  words  of  Goldonl's  play,  "  Lsi  Berva  Padrona." 
It  has  been  played  with  great  inccesi  at  Beuwerin. 

Tho  Swedish  Die)  have  authorized  government  to  raise  a  loan 
of  between  XfiOO.ouOurid  .£700,000,  exclusively  for  the  relief  of 
such  member.-*  of  the  commercial  body  as  may  be  able  to  deposit 
security  and  give  full  evidence  of  their  solvency. 

The  formation  bus  been  announced  of  a  Guaranty  Association 
nt  Stockholm,  under  tho  auspices  of  the  principal  merchants,  with 
the  view  of  supporting  the  credit  of  the  various  house*  compro- 
mised by  the  failures  at  Hamburg  and  el.H-wbere. 


irantis  of  <Eo[o. 

..,.  We  pardon  infidelities,  but  we  do  not  forget  them. — 
Madame  de  Lafayette. 

....  When  thou  art  buying  a  horse  or  ehoomoe  a  wife,  shut 
thine  eyes  and  commend  thyself  to  God. —  Tuscan  Proverb. 

It  is  often  a  sign  of  wit  not  to  show  it,  and  not  to  sec  that 

others  want  it. — Madame  Xerker. 

Crimes  sometimes  shock  ns   too  much  ;    Ticcs  almost 

always  too  little. — JIare. 

A  woman  ought  to  learn  willingly  to  Ik;  old — it  is  not  a 

mediocre  talent. — Madame  de  Savigne. 

....  The  true  way  of  softening  one's  troubles  is  to  solace 
those  of  others. — Madame  de  Maintenon. 

They  that  are  against  superstition,  oftentimes  run  into  it 

of  the  wrong  side.  If  I  wear  nil  colors  but  black,  then  I  am 
superstitions  in  not  wearing  black. — Selden. 

....  The  truly  great  consider  first,  how  they  may  gain  the  ap- 
probation of  God ;  and  secondly,  that  of  their  own  conscience  ; 
having  done  this,  they  would  then  willingly  conciliate  the  good 
opinion  of  their  fellow-men. — Laeon. 

....  The  world  is  full  of  judgment  days,  and  into  every  assem- 
bly that  man  enters,  in  every  action  he  attempts,  he  is  gauged  and 
stamped.  "  What  has  he  done?"  is  the  divine  question  which 
searches  men,  and  transpierces  every  false  reputation. — Emerson. 


Joker's  Uuogrt. 

A  tailor  speaking  of  the  winter  fashions,  says,  very  correctly, 
"  There  is  not  much  change  in  gentlemen's  pants  this  month. 

A  Printer's  Toast. — Woman — the  fairest  work  of  creation.  The 
edition  being  extensive,  let  no  man  he  without  a  copy. 

"Did  you  know  I  was  here  ?"  said  the  bellows  to  the  fire.  "  O, 
yes,  I  always  contrive  to  get  wind  of  you,"  was  the  reply. 

At  what  period  in  the  history  of  the  Jews  did  they  resemble 
Stilton  cheese  ?  Ans.  When  they  grew  mirier  and  mitier  under 
Mordecai. 

A  lady  said  to  her  friend,  who  was  abont  going  into  the  store 
of  a  very  excellent  merchant  who  has  paid  all  his  notes,  "  Don't 
go  into  that  store  to  buy  anything  ;  they  haven't  failed  yet." 

Bean  Brummel  was  reading  the  paper  one  day  at  Long's — a 
gentleman  standing  near  him  sneezed  three  times  ;  after  the  third 
spasm,  jVLrt  Brummel  called  out,  "  Waiter,  bring  me  an  umbrella. 
1  can  bear  this  no  longer." 

When  Dr.  H.  and  Sergeant  A.  were  walking  arm-in-arm,  a  wag 
observed  to  a  friend,  "  Those  two  are  just  equal  to  one  highway- 
man." "  Why  so  J"  was  the  response.  "  Because,"  rejoined  the 
wag,  "  it  a  lawyer  and  a  doctor — your  money  or  your  life." 


THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 

THE    FAVORITE  TTEEKLY   nOSCFJLLANEOTJS    JOUO'AL. 

DESIGNED  FOR  THE  HOMJB  CIKCLE. 

This  long  established  and  well  known  weekly  paper,  after  txcelr/  years  of  un- 
equalled prosperity  and  popularity,  has  become  a  '•  household  word  ;'  from 
Muiue  to  California,  gladdening  the  fireside  of  rich  and  poor,  in  town  and 
country,  all  oyer  the  wide  extent  of  the  United  States.  It  thooid  be  a  weekly 
visitor  to  every  American  home,  because 

Cr"  It  is  just  such  a  paper  as  aoy  father,  brother,  or  friend  would  intro- 
duce to  the  family  circle. 

ECT*  It  is  priuted  on'the  finest  satin-surfaced  paper,  with  new  type,  and  iu 
a  nett  and  beautiful  style.  * 

[0="  It  is  of  the  mammoth  size,  yet  contains  no  advertisements  in  its  eight 
super  royal  pages. 

^y  It  is  devoted  to  news,  tales,  poem?,  stories  of  the  sea,  discoveries,  mis- 
cellany, wit  and  humor. 

fry  it  is  carefully  edited  by  51.  M.  Ballon,  who  has  seventeen  years  edito- 
rial experience  in  Boston. 

\£y  It  contains  in  its  large,  well  filled  and  deeply  interesting  psges  not  one 
vulgar  word  or  line. 

\ry  It  numbers  among  its  regular  contributors  the  best  male  and  female 
writers  in  the  country. 

\iy  Its  tales,  while  they  absorb  the  reader,  cultivate  a  taste  for  all  that  U 
good  and  beautiful  in  humanity. 

%y  It  is  acknowledged  that  the  good  influence  of  snch  a  paper  in  the  bin:  e 
circle  is  almost  incalculable. 

\ry  Its  suggestive  pages  provoke  in  the  yonng  an  inquiring  spirit,  and  add 
to  their  store  of  knowledge. 

\ry  Its  columns  are  free  from  politics  and  all  jarring  topics,  its  object  beii  g 
to  make  horns  happy. 

try  It  is  for,  these  reasons  that  it  has  for  years  been  so  popular  a  favorite 
throughout  the  country, 

TERMS :— 1NTAKIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1   subscriber,   one  year ■  S3  f'O 

■1  subscribers,   li       "     


10 
10  «  "      "     1510 

Any  person  sending  us  twelve  subscribers  at  the  last  rate,  shall  receiTe  the 
thnu'-nth  copy  gratis. 

fry  One  copv  of  The  Flag  of  opr  Ukios.  and  one  copy  of  Balloc's  Picto- 
rial, to  one  address,  for  £3  50  a  year. 

Auy  postmaster  can  receive  a  copy  of  the  paper  to  his  own  address  at  tho 
lowest  club  rates.     \ZT~  Sample  copies  sent  when  desired. 

Published,  cvorv  Saturday,  by  M.  M.  BALLOT, 

No.  22  Winter  Street.  Boston. 
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ARAB  KICKING  MATCH. 

The  interesting  picture  on  this 
page  represents  one  of  the  most 
curious  athletic  sports  of  the  mod- 
ern Arabs — a  kicking  match  be- 
tween two  athletes  in  the  presence 
of  a  French  general  and  his  staff. 
The  combatants  in  this  case  do 
not  strike  with  tho  hands,  the  feet 
alone  being  employed  in  the  en- 
counter. The  lists  are  clear,  tho 
native  and  foreign  spectators  in 
their  picturesque  costumes  are 
gathered  around,  while  a  number 
of  eager  spectators  have  climbed  a 
tree  overhead  to  enjoy  an  uninter- 
rupted view  of  tho  contest,  A 
few  Arabs  are  mounted  on  their 
desert  steeds.  A  Frenchman  who 
was  an  eye  witness  of  this  curious 
scene  thus  describes  it :  "  The 
tribe  of  the  Beni-Mcllikeuch,  one 
of  the  most  powerful  and  warlike 
of  Great  Kabylia,  always  rebel- 
lious and  intractable,  yielded  their 
submission  only  when  the  whole 
confederation  fell  under  our  at- 
tacks. Now  convinced  of  our  su- 
periority and  the  paternal  charac- 
ter of  our  rule,  they  come  to  us 
without  vindictive  feeling  or  fear, 
and  they  have  .lately  evinced  their 
good  will  by  offering  General 
Nesme-Desmarets  the  interesting 
and  original  spectacle  of  the  Tilcar, 
the  feast  of  the  gathering  of  figs. 
Between  Oued-Sahel  and  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  in  the  centre  of  a 
delicious  grove  of  olive  trees,  an 
immense  crowd  of  Kabyles,  ranged 
in  a  circle,  impatiently  waited  for 
the  commencement  of  the  sports. 
A  narrow  enclosure,  formed  by  a 
few  trunks  of  trees,  bounded  an 
impromptu  arena.  The  arrival  of 
the  general  commandant  of  the 
sub-division  with  his  staff,  was  the 
signal  for  the  sharp  music  of  a 
flute,  accompanied  by  the  tradi- 
tional tam-tam.  Then  the  circle, 
enlarged,  and  the  place  of  honor 
at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  loaded  with 
curious  spectators,  was  cleared  in 
an  instant.  At  first  an  old  ath- 
lete, stripped  to  his  waist,  ha- 
rangued the  crowd,  and  incited  tho 
young  men  to  the  contest  by  clap- 
ping his  hands,  and  imitating  by 
his  attitudes  and  gestures  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  the  battle.  A  long 
delay  ensued,  the  presence  of  the 
great  French  chief  embarrassing 
the  boldest  and  holding  them  back 
in  the  fear  of  defeat.  The  gen- 
eral encouraged  them  by  a  few 
words,  and  soon  two  handsome 
young  fellows  pf  eighteen  or  twen- 
ty years  of  age,  sprang  into  tho 
arena  with  defiant  eyes  and  mus- 
cles in  extreme  tension.  The 
struggle  commenced.  In  pres- 
ence of  a  people  whose  relations 
with  us  were  quite  accidental,  wo 
expected  a  somewhat  elementary 
strife — to  see  the  combatants  foot 
to  foot,  breast  to  breast,  face  to 
face — but  there  was  nothing  of  tho 
soil.  The  adversaries,  after  hav- 
ing made  the  circuit  of  the  arena, 
hand  in  hand,  suddenly  separated, 
and  squatting  down,  lashed  out  in 
furious  kicks.  One  avoided,  the 
shock  by  dodging,  and.  replied 
with  his  other  leg  so  vigorously 
that  his  adversary,  struck  full  in 
the  breast,  was  hurled  into  the 
midst  of  the  spectators.  Still  he 
rose,  rage  depicted  on  his  features, 
and  wished  to  renew  the  combat, 
but  the  old  judge  interposing, 
grasped  the  combatants  in  his  vig- 
orous arms,  and  compelled  them 
to  leave  the  arena.  Many  other 
athletes  were  matched,  and  chal- 
lenged our  admiration^by  the  sup- 
pleness and  vigor  of  their  limbs. 
The  scene  was  one  .of  the  most 
picturesque  imaginable.  These 
half-naked  men,  with  heads  com- 
pletely shaved,  crouching  like  pan- 
thers, twisting  like  serpents,  howl- 
ing like  tigers,  these  men,  I  say, 
were  truly  admirable.  They  were 
only  wrong  in  one  thing,  and  it 
was  a  great  fault,  that  was  that 
they  lucked  legitimately— they  had 
the  true  savate  of  the  Parisian 
loafer.  Strike  out  from  the  shoul- 
der, hit  brow  and  breast,  you  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Fancy,  who  invent 
new  blows  and  parries  every  day 
— the  savages  of  Beni-Mcllikeuch, 
a  tribe  free  and  untainted  since 
the  Roman  invasion  of  Africa, 
have  monopolized  the  true  art  of 
kicking,  for  they  have  practised 
it  for  nearly  twelve  centuries." 
The  exhibition  we  have  described 
must  have  been  less  startling  to 
French  spectators  than  it  would 
have  been  to  English  or  Ameri- 
cans, because  it  is  not  an  unusual 
thing  among  the  lower  classes  of 
the  French  to  use  the  feet  rather 
than  the  hands  in  combat  with 
their  belligerent  opponents. 
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MAIL  COACH  ATTACKED  BY  WOLVES  IN  MAIKE. 

An  account  which  has  gone  the  rounds  of  the  press,  describing 
the  attack  of  n  mail  coach  in  the  vicinity  of  Bangor,  Maine, 
a  few  weeks  since,  furnished  our  artist,  Mr.  Hill,  with  the  subject 
of  the  very  spirited  original  design  engraved  below.  A  stage- 
coach, with  inside  and  outside  passengers,  and  drawn  by  four 
fine  horses,  is  surrounded  by  wolves  in  a  lonely  road.  One  of 
the  savage  animals  is  springing  on  one  of  the  leaders,  another 
wolf  has  been  rolled  oft*  by  a  kick  from  a  terrified  wheeler.  The 
driver  plies  his  lash  in  terror,  while  a  returned  California!!  blazes 
away  from  the  coach  window  into  the  midst  of  the  pack  with  his 
revolver.  It  is  a  perfect  romance  of  the  highway.  Wolves  were 
formerly  common  all  over  the  United  States,  but  are  now  nearly 
extinct  in  the  more  settled  districts,  as  every  man's  hand  is  against 
them,  and  one  of  the  first  necessities  of  the  pioneer  is  their  ex- 
tinction. Many  naturalists  consider  the  wolf  as  the  original  stock 
of  tho  domestic  dog.  Wolves  figure  in  many  a  talc  of  terror, 
veracious  nnd  fictitious.  For  centuries  the  wolf  was  the  scourge 
of  Europe,  nor  has  civilization  succeeded  in  exterminating  him 
in  many  parts  of  the  old  world.  Wolves  were  for  the  most  part 
destroyed  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  who  offered  a 
largo  bounty  for  their  heads.  The  last  wolf  known  in  England 
was  killed  by  Sir  Evan  Cameron  in  1636.  Wolves  were  seen  in 
Ireland  as  late  as  1710.  But  in  France  and  some  of  the  other 
continental  countries  they  continued  to  make  fearful  depredations 
until  a  very  recent  period,  while  in  Sweden,  Norway  and  Russia, 
they  still  Ftrikc  tenor  into  the  heart  of  the  unlucky  traveller  who 
chances  to  cross  their  track.  The  memory  of  the  she-wolf  of 
Gevaudan  still  survives  in  France,  and  many  a  tale  is  told  by  the 
peasant's  fireside  of  the  ravages  she  committed,  and  the  fruitless 


efforts  long  made  to  hunt  her  down.  Soldiers  and  citizens,  na- 
tives and  foreigners,  marched  together  against  the  common  enemy 
who  always  left  a  track  of  blood  behind  her.  Among  the  other 
renowned  hunters  was  the  Baron  rt'Esneval,  Lord  of  Pnvilly,  a 
gentleman  of  Normandy,  well  skilled  in  woodcraft,  who  took 
the  field  with  a  large  pack  of  trained  dogs,  but  they  did  not 
succeed  in  getting  sufficiently  near  the  brute  to  attack  her.  Bc- 
foro  the  arrival  of  the  baron,  there  had  been,  on  the  7th  of  March, 
1765,  a  general  hunt,  in  which  seventy-three  parishes  of  Gevau- 
dan, and  thirty  of  Auvergne  and  Rouergue,  forming  a  body  of 
about  twenty  thousand  hunters,  headed  by  the  deputies,  consuls 
and  principal  inhabitants  of  the  provinces,  put  themselves  in  pur- 
suit of  the  monster,  many  of  them  following  her  to  a  great  dis- 
tance, by  the  help  of  her  trail  in  the  snow  ;  but  she  found  shelter 
in  the  midst  of  dense  forests  and  escaped  them.  The  wolf  of 
Gevaudan  had  destroyed  at  least  two  hundred  victim*,  and  a  price 
was  put  upon  her  head,  the  king  promising  two  thousand  crowns 
to  her  slayer.  On  the  12th  of  January,  she  attacked  five  little 
boys  belonging  to  the  village  of  Villeret,  three  of  them  about 
eleven  years  old  and  the  others  eight,  and  two  young  girls  about 
the  same  age.  These  children  were  employed  in  tending  sheep, 
and  each  was  armed  with  a  wooden  staff,  pointed  with  an  iron 
spike.  Tho  wolf  took  them  by  surprise,  but  they  crowded  to- 
gether, and  the  animal,  after  making  the  circuit  of  the  group  two 
or  three  times,  seized  one  of  the  youngest  boys  by  the  shoulders 
and  carried  him  off  in  her  jaws.  Some  of  the  other  children  were 
about  to  fly,  when  the  largest  boy  persuaded  them  to  join  him  in 
the  pursuit.  They  followed  their  champion  into  the  morass,  and 
boldly  attacking  the  wolf  with  their  spears  drove  her  away,  com- 
pelling her  to  abandon  her  prey,  and  the  hoy  escaped  with  a 


wounded  arm  and  a  few  scratches.  The  juvenile  hero  of  this 
affair,  a  lad  of  eleven  years  of  age,  named  Portcfuix,  received 
four  hundred  francs  from  the  king  for  his  heroic  daring.  What 
renders  the  wolf  so  terrible  a  foe  to  men  and  cattle  is  hi«  insatiate 
appetite  for  blood,  and  the  extreme  delicacy  of  scent  which  en- 
ables him  to  track  his  victim*  with  unerring  accuracy.  His  aver- 
sion to  vegetable  food,  and  the  ingenuity  and  perseverance  of  hi* 
pursuit  after  flesh,  render  him  the  inveterate  enemy  of  the  trav- 
eller and  farmer  in  neighborhoods  infested  with  his  presence.  His 
character  altogether  excludes  him  from  sympathy.  He  is  an  ar- 
rant coward  by  nature,  and  only  fights  when  cornered  and  driven 
to  desperation.  Where  wolves  are  numerous,  as  in  the  forests  of 
Burgundy,  plans  for  destroying  them  arc  projected  on  a  very  ex- 
tensive scale.  At  fixed  seasons  of  the  year,  large  parties  of 
huntsmen  assemble,  pits  are  dug,  traps  set,  and  poison  laid  near 
their  haunts.  Bur,  in  addition  to  this  wholesale  slaughter,  in 
which  farmers  and  peasants  seek  by  every  means  in  their  power 
to  exterminate  their  common  enemy,  the  wolf  is  bunted  with  dogs 
by  parries  of  gentlemen,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  sport.  The 
dogs  generally  used  for  this  purpose  are  large  greyhounds  and 
bloodhounds.  The  former  worry  the  brute  by  flying  at  his 
haunches,  and  so  impede  his  flight  until  the  bloodhound  comes  up 
and  brings  him  to  bay,  when  he  contends  with  great  obstinacy  for 
bis  life,  biting  with  his  tremendous  fangs  every  assailant  that  cornea 
within  reach,  and  continuing  to  sustain  the  struggle  at  great  odds, 
for  a  length  of  time  that  sufficiently  attests  his  muscular  vigor 
and  astonishing  tenacity  of  life  and  powers  of  endnrance.  He  is 
generally  despatched  by  a  shot  from  the  huntsmen.  In  some 
parts  of  France  a  trap  is  used  for  wolves,  on  the  principle  of  our 
steel-traps,  but  of  great  size  and  strength  of  construction. 
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[Tmnslutcd  nnd  ndaptod  from  tho  French  of  Juloa  Lccompto  expressly  for 
Bnllou'd  Pictorial.] 

fit  €&?8f&&  MOGUL: 

— OR, — 

THE  MYSTERIES  OF  VENICE. 

A    LOVE  TALE  OF  THE   ADRIATIC. 

by  francis  a.  rhjrivaoe. 

[continued.] 
CHAPTER  VII. 

THE    TWO    LETTERS. 

Otho  felt  that  ho  was  madly  wasting  his  time  by  prolonging 
his  stay  in  Venice.  The  thoughts  which  had  agitated  him  during 
the  evening  on  the  Lido,  the  strong  sensations  he  had  experienced 
in  seeing  the  tomb  destined  for  the  contessinn  in  the  vault  of  tho 
Morosini,  all  revealed  to  him  that  in  secret  his  heart  had  more 
seriously  guarded  the  image  of  the  young  patrician  than  his  reason 
would  recognize  or  confess.  Otho,  the  morning  after  Count 
Alviso's  funeral,  feeling  a  crisis  of  courage  within  him,  resolved 
to  profit  by  it  by  making  his  retreat.  Ho,  therefore,  prepared  a  let- 
ter for  the  Countess  Bastiglia,  thus  renewing  the  offers  of  the  mar- 
quis to  reach  her  and  to  see  her  daughter.  The  young  man  wrote 
as  follows : 

"  Madame  Countess  : — I  have  had  the  honor  to  present  myself 
twice  at  your  palace  without  obtaining  a  reception.  My  only  ob- 
ject was  to  place  in  your  hands  a  sum  of  money  which  could  not 
remain  in  mine.  If  chance  has  made  me  so  fortunate  as  to  serve 
you  in  anything,  I  prefer  having  a  claim,  however  slight,  to  your 
gratitude,  to  abdicating  my  right  to  such  an  honor,  by  keeping 
your  gold.  Herewith  is  the  remittance  you  made  me.  I  remain 
ever,  madame  countess,  your  excellency's  very  humble  servant, 

"  Otho  Ericson." 

He  then  let  a  day  pass  by,  that  his  letter  might  not  arrive  in  the 
midst  of  the  last  cares  which  the  funeral  ceremony  must  have  left 
in  the  Bastiglia  palace,  and  then  sent  Timoteo  to  place  the  missive 
in  the  hands  of  the  countess's  private  servant. 

When  he  thought  the  money  and  the  message  must  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  old  patrician  lady,  he  felt  more  at  ease.  His  reason 
consoled  his  heart.  He  resolved  to  end  his  visits  to  the  monu- 
ments of  a  city  he  could  never  return  to,  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
to  start  immediately  afterwards. 

To  start — whither?  Otho  knew  not;  he  would  leave;  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  that,  and  that  is  all  we  can  say.  His  despair- 
ing heart  counselled  him  to  wait  at  Venice  for  the  answer  to  a  let- 
ter written  to  old  Brunall  for  his  advice.  But  his  reason,  which 
was  not  duped  by  this  sentimental  subterfuge,  logically  objected  that 
this  answer  could  he  addressed  to  him  in  some  other  city  of  Italy. 
Otho  knew  not  which  to  listen  to  ;  an  unexpected  circumstance 
redoubled  his  perplexities. 

Ho  learned  from  his  gondolier  that  the  Countess  Bastiglia  had 
set  out  for  Vienna. 

"  Beppo,  her  private  valet-de-chambre,  told  me  just  now,"  said 
old  Timoteo.     "Ah,  if  I  could  only  tell !" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  Otho,  disturbed  by  this  intelli- 
gence. "Know  you  the  motive  of  this  journey,  and  in  whose 
company  the  countess  travels  V* 

"No,  upon  my  word,  padron  mio ;  I  am  ignorant.   But  I  could 
find  out,  if  I  chose." 
"And  how?" 
"Through  Beppo." 

"And  what  is  this  voyage  to  you?"  said  Reason  to  Otho. 
"  Look  to  yourself.  Have  you  not  promised  me  to  go  ?"  And 
his  heart,  without  opposing  any  reply  to  this  rigor  of  its  adversary, 
murmured,  "Does  she  go,  too?" 

The  next  morning,  the  discreet  Timoteo  sought  out  his  com- 
rade Beppo  to  question  him ;  but  when  he  came  to  take  his  master 
on  his  usual  evening  voyage,  he  cried  : 

"Well,  signor  mio,  the  old  countess  has  gone." 
"  Gone !  to  Vienna  ?" 

"And  to  keep  Beppo  from  blabbing  what  for,  she  carried  him 
with  her." 

"And  her  husband  and  daughter?" 

"  It  seems  they  went  as  far  as  Trieste  to  escort  her.  Without 
doubt  they  will  stop  at  their  estate  at  Campo  Rcale,  near  Treviso. 
It  is  their  custom  every  spring." 

Otho  recollected  instantly  that  he  had  not  seen  Treviso,  as  he 
came  from  Inspnick,  and  since  his  reason  had  counselled  him  the 
day  before  to  await  BrunaU's  answer  out  of  Venice,  he  might  go 
in  that  direction. 

"  Gross  subterfuge !"  said  Reason. 

"  But  nothing  proves  that  she  is  going  there,"  objected  Heart. 
"She  is  not  at  Venice;  then  stay  there." 

Otho  listened  to  prudence,  and  began  to  visit  the  museums,  the 
churches,  the  palaces,  all  the  curiosities  of  Venetian  art  and  his- 
tory. He  had  written  his  old  friend  to  obtain  counsel  from  him 
as  to  the  employment  of  his  time,  and  his  plans  for  the  future. 
His  reason  resisted  the  temptations  of  his  heart  to  return  once 
again  to  the  Lido,  to  sec  the  Adriatic,  on  whose  waves  his  thoughts 
floated  so  dangerously  for  his  peace.  Otho,  it  must  he  confessed, 
was  somewhat  wounded  by  the  Countess  Bastiglia's  conduct 
towards  him.  After  having  refused  to  see  him  on  his  arrival,  she 
had  not  even  condescended  to  excuse  herself  after  having  received 
the  letter  in  which  he  gave  utterance  to  such  elevated  sentiments. 
Since  the  day  of  the  funeral,  he  had  neglected,  or  avoided — we 
cannot  say  which — to  see  the  Marquis  Durazzo  again.  In  this  he 
somewhat  obeyed  the  slight  degree  of  sympathy  with  which  this 


man  unconsciously  inspired  him.  This  was  perhaps  unreason- 
able, but  ho  vaguely  suspected  that  tins  man  was  not  a  stranger 
to  the  disdain  with  which  the  countess  treated  him.  Why  this 
suspicion  ?  Otlto  knew  not.  He  submitted  to  the  impression 
without  reasoning.  A  disciple  of  mysticism  does  not  reason 
mathematically  on  his  instincts  and  impulses,  for  prescience  and 
second-sight  are  phenomena  in  their  superior  moral  world  which 
often  leave  human  penetration  far  behind. 

Otho  had  calculated  that  BrunaU's  reply  would  come  to  hand 
the  next  day.  He  had  resolved  to  leave  Vonice  that  very  even- 
ing. The  letter  came,  inviting  the  young  man  to  Inspruck,  to 
talk  over  a  project  conceived  by  tho  old  official.  Still,  our  hero 
did  not  start  at  evening,  as  he  had  proposed ;  for  in  the  courso  of 
the  day,  a  servant  came  from  the  count,  his  master,  to  beg  that 
Otho  would  call  at  the  palace  on  the  morrow. 

There  was  then  so  powerful  an  internal  struggle  between  tho 
two  wills  of  this  unfortunate  young  man,  that  instead  of  Otho,  he 
appeared  for  a  moment  more  like  Robert  of  Normandy — a  prey 
to  the  struggles  of  the  genii  of  good  and  evil ;  the  good  genius 
recalling  him  to  Inspruck,  the  evil  retaining  him  at  Venice.  As 
the  reader  can  guess  the  pretext  the  heart  of  our  hero  brought  for- 
ward to  warrant  his  accepting  the  invitation  to  the  Bastiglia 
palace,  it  is  well  to  state  also  on  what  grounds  his  reason  offered 
a  resistance.  In  this  way,  we  shall  have  all  the  documents  of  the 
case.  In  this  connection,  let  us  look  at  tho  letter  Otho  received 
from  Brunall  a  few  moments  before  tho  contradictory  summons  of 
Count  Bastiglia: 

"My  young  friend, — I  reply  by  the  return  of  the  courier  to  your 
letter,  which,  from  its  news  and  the  excellent  spirit  it  exhibits, 
gave  me  the  greatest  pleasure. 

"  Do  not  let  such  a  good  resolution  cool.  If  it  is  a  crisis  of 
spite,  the  consequence  of  any  sudden  deception,  employ  this  flash 
of  reason  to  contemplate  your  future,  and  join  me  immediately, 
congratulating  yourself  on  your  resolute  extrication  from  this  new 
folly,  for  I  will  say  to  you  as  the  Venetian  girl  did  to  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau  :  Stadia  la  matematica,  Zanetio,  e  lascia  le  donne  (study 
mathematics,  Johnny,  and  let  the  ladies  alone). 

"  Otho,  I  know  you  well,  and  that  drove  me  to  despair  when  I 
saw  you  leaving  me.  There  are  many  contradictory  qualities  in 
you.  Did  not  your  Heidelberg  phrenologist  tell  you  so  ?  The 
bases  of  your  character  are  a  thoughtless  pride,  and  what  good 
old  Tubingen  said  you  derived  from  your  mother,  a  very  great 
self-confidence  and  self-esteem,  an  active  inclination  to  the  un- 
known, the  unintelligible,  the  marvellous,  and,  finally,  a  strong 
propensity  for  sentiment,  all  of  these  things  which  have  made  you 
a  poet,  without  giving  you  reason.  Pardon  this  frankness,  which 
seems  necessary  to  open  your  eyes  upon  yourself.  You  must 
understand,  my  young  friend,  that  with  such  faculties,  you  are 
instinctively  attracted  towards  the  hazards  of  a  life  of  adventure, 
incessantly  tormented  by  a  craving  for  emotion,  that  you  expe- 
rienced a  thirst  for  distinction  out  of  the  common  paths,  to  be 
talked  about,  in  short,  and  that  your  presumption — excuse  the 
word — diminishes  in  your  eyes  the  obstacles  which  defend  the 
often  fantastic,  unreasonable  and  absurd  things  to  which  you  dare 
aspire.  The  poet  who  touches  everything  with  his  thought,  and 
whose  world  often  lies  in  sonorous  and  harmonious  words,  does 
not  always  think  sufficiently  of  the  serious  side  of  life ;  when  he 
finds  himself  opposed  by  material  obstacles,  he  seeks  to  establish 
a  struggle  between  things  and  ideas,  out  of  which  he  inevitably 
issues  wounded,  and  understanding  nothing  from  his  defeat,  be- 
gins to  doubt,  to  despair  and  to  curse.  Thus,  I  say  it  with  regret, 
with  an  organization  like  yours,  one  is  rarely  happy  throughout 
his  life ;  he  may  have  some  flashes  of  fugitive  happiness,  some 
moments  of  ineffable  pleasure,  but  he  pays  for  these  rapid  gleams 
of  a  felicity  the  duration  of  which  is  impossible,  by  long  and  cruel 
sufferings,  by  a  thousand  deceptions  the  more  painful,  since  the 
self-love,  which  has  helped  our  imagination  so  much  in  the  false 
path  followed,  induces  us  to  imagine  constantly  that  we  are  the 
victims  of  human  conspiracies,  of  fatality,  while  we  are  only  our 
own  dupes.  What  is  required  to  be  happy,  are  moderate  desires 
in  relation  to  the  social  sphere  in  which  we  are  placed,  and  then 
every  triumph,  every  joy  surpassing  tho  reasonable  limit  of  desire, 
is  for  us  a  small  portion  of  heaven  upon  earth.  But  if  we  madly 
aspire  to  the  heavens,  this  earth,  which  cannot  realize  our  Titanic 
pretensions,  becomes  a  Hades  to  us.  We  crush  ourselves  in  fall- 
ing from  these  extravagant  heights,  and  it  is  often  very  late  in  life 
that  the  repeated  lessons  of  experience  (that  series  of  follies  a  man 
of  wit  has  called  them)  learn  us  finally  how  much  peaceful  and 
true  happiness  our  ambitious  aspirations  and  unrealizable  desires 
have  lost  to  us. 

" Is  this  the  future  which  awaits  you,  Otho?  I  hope  not;  for 
you  will  distrust  yourself  a  little  at  an  age  where  all  is  new  to  you 
— society,  passions,  life.  You  will  take  especial  care  not  to  aban- 
don yourself  to  the  descent  which  would  inevitably  carry  you  into 
the  most  dangerous  of  abysses — love.  Forever  distrust,  your 
imagination  and  your  heart,  for  your  inexperience  and  self-esteem 
would  disguise  from  you  the  dangers  you  would  be  impelled  to 
confront,  and  your  fine  qualities  of  mind  and  soul  would  end  by 
causing  your  irreparable  ruin. 

"  Return,  my  young  friend  ;  I  will  strive  to  direct  your  noble 
organization,  which  may  enable  you  to  accomplish  great  things 
under  my  tuition.  Come,  and  if  you  must  perforce  fall  in  love, 
we  will  try  and  find  some  heart  that  can  appreciate  you.  I 
have  formed  a  project  which  may  ensure  an  honorable  and  peace- 
ful future.  Come ;  we  are  going  to  have  an  opera  troupe  at 
Inspruck  next  month.  Who  can  write  musical  critiques  in  tho. 
Inn  Gazette,  if  not  you?  They  speak  of  Euryanthe.  Come, 
and  make  your  peace  with  Weber.  I  expect  you  and  love  you. 
"  Your  old  friend,  Brunall." 


The  reading  of  this  letter  from  the  honest  and  frank  old  man 
who,  under  somewhat  rough  and  primitive  manners,  hid  an  excel- 
lent heart,  made  a  strong  impression  upon  Otho.  He  was  at  first 
resolved  to  go,  and  that  very  evening  commenced  his  preparations ; 
and  yet  he  felt,  while  doing  so,  that  they  were  useless.  In  fact, 
ho  was  impelled  (Heaven  knows  by  what !)  to  think  it  a  want  of 
politeness,  almost  an  insult,  not  to  respond  to  Count  Bastiglia's 
invitation.  Perhaps  the  cares  of  the  sad  family  ceremony,  tho 
preparations  for  the  journey  to  Vienna,  and  a  thousand  other  good 
domestic  reasons  which  he  had  not  appreciated,  had  prevented  the 
countess  from  receiving  him,  and  she  had  devolved  the  duty  on 
her  husband.  What  danger  would  there  be  in  his  deferring  his 
journey  one  day  ?  (And  here  Otho  began  to  moderate  the  ardor 
with  which  ho  had  commenced  his  preparations  for  departure). 
What  could  the  frightful  picture  which  the  old  functionary  drew 
of  tho  false  direction  of  Iris  faculties  have  in  common  with  an  in- 
terview of  politeness  in  tho  count's  cabinet  ?  Otho  took  an  article 
out  of  his  trunk  with  one  hand,  and  put  something  else  in  with 
the  other.  Suppose,  as  at  first  he  had  decided  to  go,  that  he  wrote 
a  letter  of  excuse  to  the  count,  alleging  that  he  was  leaving  Venice 
that  very  day?  He  cared  very  little,  after  all,  for  an  interview 
with  old  Bastiglia,  of  whom  ho  had  heard  no  good,  and  who  would 
doubtless  think  he  had  done  him  a  great  honor  in  exchanging  a 
few  words  of  common-placo  politeness  with  him  about  Venice ; 
(and  saying  so,  Otho  unfolded  his  best  coat,  to  see  in  what  con- 
dition it  was).  Suppose  I  should  go  ?  (and  he  looked  for  his 
gloves).  What  if  I  were  to  retort  their  disdain  on  these  aristo- 
crats ?  (and  he  took  the  razors  he  had  already  packed  up  from  the 
bottom  of  his  trunk).     Come,  it  is  decided  ! 

"  You  will  come  1"  said  one  of  the  last  phrases  of  BrunaU's  let- 
ter, which  remained  open  on  the  table  and  caught  Otho's  eye. 

"  Yes,  but  to-morrow,"  he  thought. 

"  Would  it  alarm  your  discretion,  Master  Timoteo,  to  ask  you 
at  what  hour  one  might  call  upon  the  count?"  asked  Otho,  of  tho 
gondolier,  who  was  continuing  to  pack  up  both,  for  lack  of  a 
counter-order. 

This  question  explains  everything. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


The  next  day,  about  two  o'clock,  Otho  landed  from  old  Timo- 
teo's  gondola  at  the  marble  steps  of  the  Bastiglia  palace.  This 
time  the  porter  received  him  with  a  bow,  and  rang  the  bell  noisily. 
Above  stairs,  the  valets  displayed  the  most  perfect  obsequiousness, 
and  the  stranger  was  immediately  introduced  into  the  first  waiting- 
room.  A  few  moments  afterwards,  a  valet-de-chambre  appeared, 
and  begged  him  to  follow  him ;  and  after  having  conducted  him 
through  two  or  three  other  halls  sumptuouslyfurnished,  introduced 
him  into  the  last  room  which  served  as  the  count's  cabinet. 

At  the  moment  the  servant  announced  him,  Otho  thought  he 
distinguished  a  voice  which  could  not  be  that  of  the  master  of  the 
house,  in  the  room.  But  as  soon  as  he  entered,  he  found  Count 
Bastiglia  alone  ;  yet  he  thought  he  saw  a  heavy  red  curtain  fall ; 
indeed  the  folds  of  the  stuff  were  still  oscillating.  The  count 
rising  from  his  arm-chair  motioned  him  to  a  seat  which  the  servant 
pushed  forward. 

Count  Uberto  Bastiglia,  a  Venetian  noble,  a  knight  of  Malta, 
and  commander  of  the  civil  orders  of  Saints  Maurice  and  Lazarus 
of  Piedmont,  a  member  of  the  scientific  and  literary  societies  of  a 
score  of  cities,  and  one  of  the  introducers  and  most  active  propa- 
gators of  the  culture  of  the  mulberry  tree  in  Italy,  was  a  man  of 
about  ■  fifty.  He  had  one  of  those  characterless,  expressionless 
faces,  which  always  wear  a  simper.  His  hair,  almost  white,  ex- 
tended from  one  ear  to  the  other  on  the  back  part  of  his  head,  as 
that  of  the  monks  of  Valombrosa,  near  Elorence,  is  cut.  The 
skull,  thus  left  bare,  might  have  engaged  the  attention  of  Gall  or 
Spurzbeim.  His  eyes  were  of  a  sort  of  China  blue  ;  his  continual 
smile  had  hollowed  two  deep  wrinkles  on  each  cheek,  and  dis- 
played singular  teeth.  Little  or  no  beard,  flat  ears,  flushed  face. 
He  was  tall  and  lean.  His  dress  was  a  selection  of  forms  and 
colors  too  youthful  for  his  age.  There  was  a  gold  buckle  at  his 
button-hole,  from  which  was  suspended  by  a  green  and  black  rib- 
bon two  crosses  of  white  enamel  too  large  to  be  worn  with  a  citi- 
zen's dress.     His  hands  were  loaded  to  excess  with  rings. 

He  was,  in  a  word,  one  of  those  men  who  are  absorbed  by  their 
wives,  and  who  are  quaintly  designated  as  "Madame  such  a  one's 
husband."  Many  Venetians  even  called  him  //  marito  delta  Con- 
tessa  Bastiglia.  They  oftener  said,  "The  Morosini's  husband." 
This  was  painting  two  persons  at  a  single  stroke. 

"Ah !"  said  the  great  man,  with  a  long  expiration  of  breath. 
"  This  is  Mr.  Ericson  !  Really,  Mr.  Ericson !  Sir,  I  am  delighted 
to  see  you." 

"And  I,  count,  am  greatly  honored,"  said  Otho,  who  knew  a  lit- 
tle, and  saw  with  whom  he  had  to  deal. 

"Madame  the  countess  could  not  see  yon;  she  was  extremely 
sorry  for  it.  A  thousand  duties ;  a  thousand  engagements  !  This 
painful  ceremony — you  understand? — then  the  preparations  for 
this  journey,  a  journey  which  engrossed  her  mind.  She  often 
thought  of  you  ;  she  was  constantly  speaking  of  you ;  she  was  so 
sorry — so  sorry  !"  repeated  the  count,  abandoning  himself  to  that 
almost  ironical  exaggeration  of  formulas  that  many  nobles  of 
medium  intellect  employ  to  their  inferiors,  to  show  that  they  are 
"  good  princes,"  as  they  say. 

This  tone  instantly  displeased  the  poet. 

"You  are  jesting  with  me,  sir,"  he  said,  with  dignity.  "I  had 
no  claim  to  engross  the  countess's  mind.  Her  regret,  once  ex- 
pressed, and  to-day's  reception  sufficiently  console  me  for  not 
being  able  personally  to  place  in  her  hands — " 

"Ah !  that  money  you  mean  ?"  said  the  patrician.     "  But  she 
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shall  see  thu  letter  you  did  her  the  honor  to  write,"  he  adder],  un- 
luckily.    "  The  sentiments  are  noldc." 
•    "  What  I  did  not  tilt)  COIintGflfl  know — " 

"I  couldn't  say  really,"  replied  tin-  count,  rnueli  cmbaxra  Bd. 
"These  preparations— yet  if  I  remember  rightly — yes,  yes;  she 
niucii  admired  the  disinterestedness  of  your  conduct,  and  her 
daughter  thought  yesterday,  on  our  return  from  Trieste,  to  beg 
you  to  come  hither  and  receive  our  thanks — those  of  the  COUntCSB 
particularly,  who,  I  nay  it  again,  wan  no  sorry,  you  cun't  think. 
Young  man,  can  I  do  anything  for  you  V 

"Nothing  else,  sir,  hut  to  receive  the  expression  of — " 

And  Otho  was  rising  to  tuko  leave,  when  the  count,  passing 
instantly  from  his  high-flown  expressions,  to  equally  misplaced 
familiarity,  pushed  the  young  man  hack  into  his  arm-chair. 

"  Ono  moment,"  said  ho.  "  My  dear  fellow,  you  can't  he  in 
such  a  hurry." 

Then  turning  to  the  doorway  nearly  opposite  Otho,  ho  called 
out,  in  a  small  voice,  "Adriana  I  My  daughter,"  he  added,  "  will 
not  he  sorry  to  make  your  acquaintance.  Now  you  have  con- 
cluded to  stay,  let  us  talk  a  little." 

It  required  hut  a  brief  moment  to  change  Otho's  plans.  Until 
then,  sustained  hy  a  sentiment  of  dignity,  and  that  innate  tact 
which  he  brought  into  his  relations  with  society,  ho  had  only  con- 
sidered this  interview  as  a  sort  of  formality  gone  through  with  hy 
the  count,  to  pay  a  debt  of  propriety.  His  tone  and  manners 
made  Otho  desire  to  mako  the  visit  he  regretted  he  had  paid  as 
brief  OS  possible.  But  a  word — an  unexpected,  unforeseen,  almost 
feared  word,  had  changed  all  the  resolutions  of  tho  weak  young 
man.  In  vain  did  the  remembrance  of  Brunall  pass  rapidly  like 
a  reproach  through  his  mind.  Twice  ho  had  thought  he  saw  the 
folds  of  tho  silk  curtain  which  veiled  the  door  to  which  the  count 
turned  to  call  his  daughter,  wave.  Otho,  intoxicated  with  his 
situation,  repelled  every  objection  of  his  alarmed  reason,  and 
ro-sentcd  himself. 

"  Let  us  chat,  then,  sir,  6inco  you  wish  it,"  ho  said,  to  the  count. 

"Well,"  said  tho  patrician,  with  his  paternal  smile.  "  Let  us 
see :  where  do  you  belong?" 

"ToSccfeld,  count,  a  village  situated  between  Munich  and 
Inspruck,  not  far  from  tho  Alps,  which,  before  this  journey,  I  had 
often  mentnlly  crossed." 

"  Your  family  is  there  ?" 

"Alas,  no  !  I  have  no  family.  My  mother  died  in  giving  birth 
to  me  ;  my  father  had  preeoded  her  to  the  grave.  I  was  brought 
up  hy  an  unclo,  who  adopted  and  educated  mo,  and  whom  I  lost 
some  months  since." 

"Ah!  and  what  did  your  parents — your  uncle  do?"  resumed 
tho  count,  disguising  n  tendency  to  yawn,  which  showed  how  little 
interest  he  had  in  this  conversation,  which  he  only  promoted  be- 
cause he  had  vaguely  perceived  that  his  former  manners  had  made 
a  poor  impression  on  a  man  whom  it  was  his  duty  to  receive  well. 

Otho  was  not  the  dupe  of  this  comedy ;  but  as  he  thought  that 
perhaps  his  answers  were  overheard  by  another  person  less  spoiled 
by  worldly  egotism,  and  who  proved  tho  interest  she  felt  if  she 
chose  to  listen,  he  answered  as  he  would  have  done  to  this  person 
herself. 

"My  father  was  in  the  army,  my  uncle  a  physician." 

"And  you,  my  dear  sir, — what  do  you  do  ?" 

"  I  studied  for  a  medical  diploma,"  replied  Otho,  "  but  I  have 
no  taste  for  the  profession.  I  am  young  j  I  have  time  to  make  a 
bettor  choice." 

"  Very  well,  young  man,"  replied  tho  count,  mechanically,  who 
was  probably  thinking  of  something  else — his  mulberry  trees,  per- 
haps, the  culture  of  which  was  the  only  thing  in  which  he  had 
6hown  any  capacity. 

There  was  a  moment's  silence ;  the  nobleman  was  soon  aware 
of  his  abstraction,  and  hastened  to  resume : 

"And  do  you  stay  anytime  in  Venice?" 

"I  do  not  know  yet,"  murmured  Otho,  with  his  eyes  rivettcd 
on  the  concealed  door. 

Tho  count  could  say  no  more.  If  Otho  had  attempted  to  leave 
then,  he  would  not  have  detained  him.  He  thought  he  had  done 
enough  by  his  recent  tactics,  and  the  apparent  interest  of  bis  ques- 
tions, to  satisfy  the  yonng  man;  but  the  latter,  mastered  by  a 
power  he  could  not  account  for,  and  still  less  desired  to  oppose, 
seemed  resolved  not  to  stir.  The  count  knew  his  position  too 
well  to  spoil  the  effect  of  his  second  line  of  conduct,  by  pretend- 
ing business  to  get  rid  of  his  visitor,  and  thought  again  of  the 
contcssina. 

"Adriana  I"  he  called,  and  ringing  at  the  same  time,  exclaimed 
to  tho  servant  who  answered  the  bell,  in  the  tone  of  a  man  asking 
for  help:  "Inform  the  contcssina  that  I  have  called  for  her 
twice." 

Tho  valet  vanished  behind  the  door  ;  a  moment  -passed  away, 
when  the  old  patrician,  determined  to  be  affable  to  the  end,  re- 
market! that  "it  was  fine  weather," — a  truism  in  which  Otho 
readily  concurred ;  then  the  valet  re-appeared. 

"La  signora  viene  subiio  (my  lady  will  come  directly)." 

Another  moment  of  silence  elapsed,  solemn  to  Otho  as  the  en- 
trances of  queens  in  lyric  tragedies.  Then  finally,  the  silken  por- 
tal, raised  anew,  admitted  the  last  Morosini. 

It  is  time  to  say  that  she  was  a  young  girl  who  completely  and 
literally  fulfilled  the  northern  idea  of  an  Italian  beauty.  Black 
hair,  black  eyes,  brunette  complexion,  lips  of  burning  rose-color, 
— one  of  those  women,  perhaps  destined  to  make  but  a  slight  im- 
pression on  some  men,  but  who  render  the  majority  passionate  to 
delirium.  She  was  of  more  than  medium  stature,  and  of  an 
embonpoint  which  conciliated  the  graceful  voluptuousness  of  forms 
with  elegance  and  purity  of  lines.  Her  features  recalled  Over- 
beck's  Jephora  met  hy  Moses.  Hers  was  a  countenance  full  of 
character  and  expression  brought  into  strong  relief  by  the  insig- 


nificant triviality  of  the  count's  featurci.     In  thinking  of  her  war- 
like origin,  one  readily  imagined  her  head  helmetsd  like  that  of 

mi  amn/.on,  >>\-  bcitrin  ■  on    her    I vn    forehead,  as  did  ',!    bet 

aneentrcKses,  the  <  unii,  of  eloiL  of  ■,.".|.|  and  the  purple  of  the  female 
doges.    The  singular,  name  which  mis  child  of  the  Adri 
ii-rrivi-'l  from  it,  In  r;Ln,<    ln-r  wonderfully,  arid  one  knew  not  what 
other  mime  she  could  have  home. 

riir  young  countess  was  clad  in  an  ample  robe  "T  black  moire-, 
whose  folds  rustled  round  her,  like  the  rippling  of  the  waves  of 
her  azure  godmother.  Her  tresses,  folded  round  her  head,  had 
that  undulation  from  the  roots  seen  in  many  antique  statues,  and 
particularly  in  the  Nlobo,  With  this  imposing  and  serious  exte- 
rior, she  was,  in  tho  highest  degree  what  the  Italians  cull  nimptitira, 
a  charming  quality  which  can  hardly  be  translated  by  "sympa- 
thetic. M 

She  advanced  to  her  father-in-law,  saying  simply,  "  Here  I  am, 
count." 

"  Son  wished  to  see  the  gentleman  who  saved  your  mother, 
Adriana  ;  I  present  him  to  you." 

"  When  we  parted  in  the  Alps,  my  gratitude,  sir,  exclaimed, 
Ah  revoir!"  said  the  lady.  "  I  am  happy  thai  we  have  been  able 
to  accomplish  what  my  mother  was  prevented  from  doing." 

Otho,  whom  this  affability  freed,  from  his  lirst  embarrassment, 
rose  to  salute  her,  and  replied,  with  a  slight  hesitation  : 

"I  am  overpaid  now,  lady,  for  the  service  which  any  other  one 
in  my  place  would  have  rendered  your  house;  for  the  prize  of  your 
remembrance  would  tempt  a  serious  risk  of  life." 

The  contcssina  had  made  a  sign  to  the  young  man  to  resume 
his  seat.  As  for  herself,  leaning  on  the  hack  of  an  arm-chair,  she 
had  carelessly  assumed  tho  somewhat  coquettish  attitude  of  the 
Polymnia  of  tho  Louvre. 

"  He  is  an  orphan,"  said  the  count,  playing  with  a  newspaper. 

"But  tor  him,  I  might  have  been  one,  too,"  said  the  young 
girl,  casting  on  Otho  ono  of  those  glances  which  reach  their  mark 
like  a  projectile. 

Tho  count  unfolded  his  paper. 

"Ah,  news^Vom  Spain  1"  said  he,  leaning  back  in  his  arm-chair, 
and  crossing  his  legs  in  the  attitude  of  a  great  politician. 

Adriana  turned  the  chair  on  the  back  of  which  she  leaned,  and 
sat  down. 

"  Do  you  remain  any  time  in  Venice  1"  playing  with  the  silken 
cord  which  served  for  her  girdle. 

"  Many  reasons  call  me  hence,"  replied  Otho,  endeavoring  to 
regain  his  ease  in  the  unhoped-for  interview;  "  but  others  retain 
mo." 

"Love  Venico,"  said  she;  "I  shall  have  a  good  opinion  of 
you." 

"  Have  you  not  already  ?"  replied  the  young  man,  seeking  to 
forget  the  seriousness  of  his  position  in  those  demi-pleasantries, 
almost  inanities  which  sometimes  lead  to  something  else. 

"O,  yes,"  she  rejoined;  "but  I  shall  esteem  you  yet  more.  I 
know  that  you  are  brave,  loyal  and  delicate  ;  I  would  have  you 
sensitive,  in  love  with  tho  arts.  By  the  way,"  she  continued,  in 
a  light  tone,  and  as  if  to  cancel  the  deep  sentiment  conveyed  by 
certain  inflections  of  voice  in  her  first  words,  "do  you  know  it  was 
very  much  amiss  in  you  to  leave  without  a  fresh  effort  to  seo  us  V 

"Mademoiselle,  I  dared  not.  A  slight  service  does  not  author- 
ize the  overstepping  of  tho  distances  which  separate  illustrious 
patricians  from  a  poor  young  man  like  myself.  Twice  your  doors 
were  closed  upon  me ;  having  no  right  to  unbar  them,  I  ought — " 

"  To  have  left,  thinking  me  ungrateful !  That  is  wrong.  To 
mortify  your  pride,  master  student,  or  doctor  (Otho  thought  of 
tho  oscillations  of  the  silken  portal),  you  shall  roturn  and  see 
us,  for  you  shall  not  leave  my  dear-  Venico  so  hurriedly.  If  you 
do  not  appreciate  her  as  she  ought  to  be  appreciated,  I  will  point 
out  her  beauties." 

"Mademoiselle,  I  know  your  name — " 

"  Flatter  Venice  if  you  can,  sir  poet,"  said  the  young  girl. 

There  was  something  so  different  in  the  simple  and  obliging 
familiarity  of  Adriana,  from  that  just  before  attempted  by  the 
count,  that  Otho  felt  himself  subdued  and  proud  at  once.  Ho 
hardly  dared  to  look  at  her,  for  it  was  already  too  much  for  him 
to  hear  her. 

The  old  count  read  his  paper.  Adriana  resumed,  but  this  time 
with  melancholy. 

"  You  are  alone — you  have  not  even  a  sister  to  smile  on  you." 

"  No  ono,"  said  Otho.  "  By  the  void  I  feel,  I  seem  to  want  a 
mother,  a  sister,  a  friend — " 

"  You  shall  tell  me  your  grief  at  some  other  time,"  she  replied. 
"  But  I  already  know  you  better  than  you  can  imagine.  Do  not 
be  astouished.  If  I  explain  myself,  you  would  see  how  very  sim- 
ple it  was.  Another  time — another  time !"  added  the  young  girl, 
in  a  friendly  and  mysterious  manner,  with  a  little  familiarity. 

"  Upon  my  word,  these  Barcelona  folks  are  madmen !"  cried 
the  old  count,  throwing  down  his  paper,  like  a  man  who  has  an 
opinion. 

At  this  moment  the  valet  opened  the  door  of  the  saloon. 

"The  Marquis  Durazzo  !"  he  announced. 

At  this  moment  the  eyes  of  Otho  were  fixed  on  the  beautiful 
face  of  the  young  patrician.  He  saw  reflected  distinctly  a  lively 
feeling  of  annoyance  ;  he  even  detected  a  motion  to  fly,  which  was 
checked  by  tho  Dalmatian's  entrance  into  the  count's  cabinet. 

"Ah,  good-day,  dear  marquis.  We  havo  not  seen  you  since  the 
countess's  departure." 

"  That's  because  I  have  lost  my  protectress  in  her,"  replied  tho 
marquis,  casting  a  singular  look  on  the  contcssina.  Then,  having 
turned  to  the  young  lady  to  salute  her,  he  perceived  Otho,  who 
had  pushed  back  his  chair  when  the  unexpected  visitor  made  his 
appearance. 

"Ah,  Mr.  Ericson  !"  said  he,  with  an  attempted  smile.     "  I  did 


not  expect  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  here.  What  have  you 
done-  with  yourself?" 

"  You  see,  sir,"  replied  Otho,  by  way  of  returning  the  marqais'i 
familiarity. 

"The  gentlemen  are  acquainted  !"  exclaimed  the  contcssina,  in 
BJtomsfament. 

"  I  had  the  honor  of  bringing  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  the 
marquis,"  replied  Otho. 

"  True,  true  ;  1  remember  now,"  said  the  count.  "  It  was  you 
who  spoke  to  the  counters  of  this  gentleman." 

"  Permit  me,  gentlemen,"  said  the  contcssina.  She  rose,  cour- 
tc  ■  I  and  retired,  with  a  glance  ut  the  poet,  who  was  surprised  at 
thi*  tl'-itoiuinrnt . 

Otho,  who  had  no  desire  to  converse  with  Durazzo,  rose  almost 
immediately  to  take  leave. 

"  We  shall  have  the  honor  of  seeing  you  again,  sir  ?"  said  tho 
count,  to  his  "dear  fellow"  of  some  moments  bock. 

Otho  replied  by  some  current  triviality,  and  took  his  departure. 

As  he  was  traversing  the  vestibule,  the  chambermaid  who  had 
asked  his  name  on  the  Stelvio,  a  few  month*  before,  tan  after  him, 
and  said  ;  "  They  receive  Thursdays  and  Sundays  at  the  palace, 
sir.     My  mistress  requested  me  to  tell  you." 


CHAPTEB  IX. 

KABQU2S   DURAZZO. 

Wk  will  enter  into  the  detail  of  some  facts  which  will  explain 
to  the  reader  the  motives  and  the  bearing  of  certain  little  past 
incidents  ;  at  the  same  time  they  will  enlighten  the  future  of  our 
narrative,  at  the  moment  when  the  different  characters  which  com- 
pose it  are  actively  engaged. 

The  day  on  which  Otho  declared  to  old  Brunall  that  he  had 
formally  decided  to  make  the  journey  to  Venice,  the  latter,  who, 
like  all  true  friends,  thought  more  of  the  future  happiness  of  his 
prot€ff€  than  of  his  present  enjoyments,  thought  proper  to  write  the 
following  letter  to  Marquis  Durazzo  : 

"Monsieur  le  marquis: — The  gratifying  remembrance  you  have 
preserved  of  me,  and  of  which  I  have  had  many  proofs  since  the 
period  when  we  parted  on  your  return  from  Italy,  gives  me  con- 
fidence to  address  you  this  letter,  in  circumstances  which  I  will 
explain  to  you  without  further  preamble. 

"A  respectable  friend  on  his  death-bed  confided  to  me  the  care 
of  watching  over  his  adopted  son,  a  youth  of  twenty-five.  Gifted 
with  an  ardent  imagination,  a  keen  thirst  for  emotion,  and  every 
way  formed  to  feel  and  to  inspire  ardent  love,  he  is  just  now  in  a 
crisis  which  fills  me  with  the  greatest  anxiety  for  his  happiness, 
his  tranquillity  and  his  future.  Here  is  the  story  in  two  wo~ds.  A 
short  time  since,  returning  together  from  an  Alpine  excursion,  ono 
of  those  romantic  adventures  which  the  dangers  of  the  mountain 
roads  too  often  present,  befell  us.  Horses  bolting  from  the  road — 
a  carriage  about  to  pitch  down  a  precipice — devotion  on  the  part 
of  my  young  friend — a  beautiful  young  girl,  who  almost  fainted 
in  his  arms :  you  see  what  it  was  at  once.  Otho  has,  I  think, 
cherished  in  his  heart  the  arrow  shot  by  a  pair  of  fine  "Venetian 
eyes,  and  in  spite  of  all  my  exhortations,  he  will  go.  I  have 
learned  that  the  lady  belongs  to  a  very  illustrious  family ;  he  is  an 
honest  and  enthusiastic  young  man — a  poet ;  his  folly  can  havo 
no  possible  result.  Since  I  have  1  een  unable  to  prevent  his  rush- 
ing to  the  perilous  place,  I  must,  at  least,  try  to  diminish  the  fatal 
chances.  With  this  object,  I  confide  him  to  you.  He  brings  you 
an  official  letter  of  recommendation,  but  knows  nothing  of  this 
one.  I  venture  to  count  on  you,  marquis,  to  do,  in  these  perilous 
circumstances,  what  providence,  as  well  as  the  interest  this  young 
man  inspires  in  all  who  appreciate  him,  will  direct  you.  I  think 
his  meeting  with  this  Adriatic  syren  might  be  prevented,  time 
gained,  and  he  wearied  out ;  and  a  good  letter  from  me  will  ac- 
complish the  rest.  Shall  I  have  reckoned  too  much  on  the  con- 
tinuance of  your  kindness  for  your  old  professor,  marquis,  in 
asking  this  service  of  you  ?  I  dare  hope  the  contrary,  and  sub- 
scribe myself,  etc.,  etc.,  etc." 

As  for  the  Countess  Bastiglia's  visit  to  Vienna,  her  object  was 
to  obtain  from  the  emperor  authority  to  preserve  to  her  daughter 
her  titlo  and  family  name  intact,  even  in  case  of  her  marriage,  so 
that  her  husband  would  be  the  "  husband  of  the  Conntess  Moro- 
sini." Tho  difficulty  was  to  find  a  nobleman  who  would  accept 
a  wife  on  such  degrading  terms,  and  her  researches  were  long  in 
vain.  At  last  a  friend  suggested  a  method  of  arriving  at  her 
object,  and  at  the  same  time  revenging  herself  on  more  than  one 
Venetian  family,  who,  while  refusing  to  exchange  its  name  for 
that  of  the  young  countess,  was  no  less  desirous  of  her  alliance 
on  ordinary  terms.  The  Bastiglias  had  more  than  fifty  thousand 
crowns  income  from  well-known  property  in  the  Trevisan  march, 
and  immense  capital  invested  in  the  state  funds  and  in  banks. 
Adriana's  beauty  added  no  little  to  the  ambition  which  she  inspired 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Venetian  nobility,  and,  but  for  great  relatives, 
intractable  in  such  affairs,  more  than  one  handsome  young  man, 
if  he  had  only  consulted  his  heart,  without  speaking  of  his  pov- 
erty, would  perhaps  have  consented  to  become  the  "husband  of 
the  countess." 

This  state  of  affairs,  which  the  Countess  Bastiglia  knew  or 
guessed  at,  made  her,  out  of  pure  spite,  lend  an  ear  to  the  insinu- 
ations of  her  old  friend.  The  candidate  for  matrimony  suggested, 
though  belonging  out  of  Venice,  nevertheless  bore  a  name  well- 
known  in  Venetian  history.  His  ancestors  had  rendered  great 
services  to  the  republic  in  the  fifteenth  century,  particularly  in  the 
wars  with  Hungary  for  the  occupation  of  Scutari,  and  other  im- 
portant places  on  tho  Adriatic  shores.  Generals  of  his  name  had 
fought  at  the  head  of  Venetian  armies  in  their  struggles  against 
Louis  XH.  aud  Pope  Julius  II.,  and  most  of  his  ancestors  had 
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governed  for  Venice  in  Dalmatia  and  in  Greece.  He  bore  a  noblo 
name,  that  of  a  city  on  the  Albanian  const,  which  one  of  the  first, 
of  his  race  had  saved  from  a  terrible  siege  undertaken  by  a  prince 
of  the  house  of  Anjou.  It  was,  in  n  word,  the  Marquis  Durazzo, 
whom  our  readers  have  seen  two  or  three  times. 

Tho  idea  pleased  the  countess.  She  thought  it  would  produce 
a  great  effect  to  have  his  civic  name  swallowed  by  the  golden  lion 
of  the  shield  of  Morosini,  and  that  the  Venetian  aristocracy  would 
be  indignant.  She  scarcely  inquired  into  tho  qualities  of  the  can- 
didate, or  his  fortune.  If  he  were  poor,  like  all  the  Dalmatians, 
with  rare  exceptions,  she  might  take  him  into  the  Bastiglia  palace, 
without  being  obliged  to  furnish  a  house  in  slate  for  him. 

The  marquis  was  sent  for  to  Venice.  He  appeared  lo  be  a  man 
of  about  thirty,  of  an  oriental  type  of  beauty,  whose  immovable 
features  would  have  baffled  Lavatcr  himself.  But  this  calmness 
was  only  tho  result  of  profound  dissimulation,  as  will  be  seen 
hereafter.  If,  in  exceptional  circumstances;  he  forgot  himself,  he 
almost  immediately  controlled  himself,  or  at  least  suppressed  (ho 
visible  signs  of  bis  passions;  and  thus,  by  his  apparent  inflexibili- 
ty, the  Dalmatian  resembled  the  Spartan  who  suffered  a  fox  to 
devour  his  entrails,  hid  beneath  his  tunic,  without  betraying  pain. 
Too  small  to  have  a  true  nobility  in  his  bearing,  tho  marquis  was 
perhaps  a  little  too  stout  to  pass  for  an  elegant  cavalier.  For 
want  of  a  sufficient  revenue  to  make  a  figure,  he  bad  been  living 
on  his  capital  for  several  years, 
travelling  in  search  of  fortune. 

Such  was  the  man  who  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Countess  Bastiglia  by 
her  old  friend,  and  whom  she  her- 
self introduced  into  the  highest 
Venetian  society.  The  countess's 
friend,  who  probably  knew  the 
marquis  well,  guaranteed  that  he 
would  accept  all  her  conditions. 
Let  us  add  that,  as  roon  as  he  saw 
her,  Durazzo  fell  passionately  in 
love  with  the  contcssina,  though  he 
did  not  then  know  the  motives  of 
the  attentions  which  the  old  patri- 
cian lavished  on  him. 

The  marquis  had  lived  in  Venice 
about  a  year,  and  found  himself  the 
privileged  intimate  of  the  Bastiglia 
palace  when  the  incident  of  the 
Stelvio  occurred.  He  had  known 
vaguely  that  the  countess  had  been 
saved  from  a  great  peril  by  a  moun- 
taineer, but  as  his  deep-seated  self- 
ishness and  slight  real  affection  for 
his  protectress  rendered  him  sensi- 
ble only  to  the  fortunate  termina- 
tion of  the  affair,  as  far  as  his  own 
interests  were  concerned,  he  had 
made  hardly  any  inquiries  about  it. 
Since  his  intimacy  at  the  palace, 
he  had  never  ehanced  to  find  him- 
self alone  with  the  contessina  i  and. 

if  the  latter  knew  anvfl  '        >'".*  * 
■  i  ,.    -wuirKiiing  of  the 

marquis  s  so-  r  J  ..    to         , 

froni  — lP~acimcnts,  it  was  only 
*■    guessing  them. 
-Things  were  in  this  state  when 

the  Dalmatian  received  the  first  let- 
ter of  his  old  preceptor,  the  ex- 
official  of  Inspruck.     This   letter 

set  him  to  thinking.     He  seemed 

to  perceive  that  the  young  lady's 

manner  to  him  had  been  more  re- 
served and  constrained  since  her 

return  from  Germany  than  before. 

It  was  she  who  had  always  taken 

care  to  turn  the  conversation,  when 

theincident  of  the  Alps  was  touched 

upon,  and  when  the  question  of 

sending  a  pecuniary  recompense  to 

their  Inspruck  preserver  came  up, 

she  had  done  her  utmost  to  induce 

her  mother  to  substitute  a  jewel  for 

a  sum  of  money,   and   a  letter  of 

which  she  had  made  a  sketch,  for 

the  single  line  that  was  despatched. 

These   little  domestic  details  had 

been  thoughtlessly  related  to  the 

marquis  by  the  count,  on  one  of 

those  evenings  when  the  latter  had 

nothing  else  to  say,  having  ex- 
hausted the  mulberry  trees,  and  the 

Dalmatian  heard  them  the  evening 

of  the  very  day  on  which  he  had  re- 
ceived his  old  teacher's  letter. 
Durazzo  knew  too  well  how  little 

reliance  was  to  be  placed  on  calm 

features  to  trust  them  readily.     He 

knew  that  the    calm    surfaces   of 

lakes  have  their  submarine  cur- 
rents.     The    cold    expression    of 

Adriana's  eyes,  in  all  her  relations 

with  him,  could  not  conceal  their 

internal  fire,  her  conduct  in  the 

affair  of  the  recompense  to  be  sent 

to  the  pretended  mountaineer,  after- 
wards  avowed  to    be    a    student, 

might  betray  a  secret.     This  Vene- 
tian beauty,  of  a  type  so  characterized  and  so  voluptuous,  could 
serve  as  an  envelope  to  a  languorous  and  indifferent  daughter  of 
the  north  ;  beneath  that  dusky  bosom  throbbed  a  blonde  heart! 

The  romance  of  the  scene  which  Brunall  did  not  describe  in  his 
letter,  any  more  than  those  who  were  the  actresses  did  in  their 
narrative,  might  have  produced  its  secret  impression  on  this  evi- 
dently ardent  organization,  whose  activity  was  explained  by  its 
slumber  alone.  The  marquis  knew  that  the  contessina  was  far 
from  being  happy  with  her  mother.  The  young  lady  constantly 
suffered  the  unjust  penalty  of  not  being  a  young  man,  and  she 
could  only  hope  to  reconcile  her  mother  by  marriage.  Without 
confidence  in  her  mother,  without  sympathy  with  the  insignificant 
and  dull  man  an  unfortunate  calculation  had  given  her  for  a 
father-in-law,  Adriana  lived  within  herself  as  the  marquis  had 
guessed.  This  life  could  only  be  supported  by  a  secret,  a  hope,  a 
heart-memory.  So  strong  a  nature,  such  a  type  of  character,  does 
not  employ  the  mass  of  its  faculties  only  to  arrange  the  colors  of  a 
tapestry  cmbroidi red  by  ihc  hand;  the  imagination  also  embroi- 
ders its  colors  in  solitude,  rctints  memories  on  the  secret  canvass 
of  a  restrained  soul,  until  the  infallible  dav  of  sonic  imminent 
explosion  i  omes. 

The  contessina  read  much.  She  followed  with  zeal  the  litera- 
ture ol  the  lakists,  and  devoured  Byron,  Scott,  Goethe,  and  their 
adepts  of  the  French  school.     Durazzo  had  often  been  driven  to 


despair  by  seeing  this  young  girl,  whom  it  would  have  seemed 
more  logical  to  find  volatile,  expansive  and  almost  heedless,  so 
collected  in  fact.  It  was  the  mournful  attitude  of  the  Greek  slave 
who  gathers  leaf  by  leaf  the  subtle  poison  which  will  one  day  libe- 
rate him.  The  restless  perspicuity  and  the  oriental  finesse  of  the 
Dalmatian  revealed  to  him  that  this  young  girl  was  reposing  in 
an  assumed  attitude  of  patience,  in  the  resolution  of  a  firm  char- 
acter which  awaits  the  hour  when  it  can  burst  forth  and  reveal 
itself  with  a  success  in  proportion  lo  the  confidence  inspired  in  its 
long-suffering.  Now  as  the  marquis  could  not  know  ihe  key  to 
this  charming  riddle  with  dark  iresses  and  deep  eyes,  lie  often 
despaired,  because  he  saw  that  he  could  have  little  chance  of  win- 
ning his  way  with  such  a  woman.  Durazzo  did  not  deceive  him- 
self; the  daughter  of  an  energetic  and  obstinate  mother,  Adriana 
must  have  fortified  herself  with  a  will  which  she  would  exhibit 
when  the  fitting  occasion  came.  Her  profile,  notwithstanding  the 
noble  and  severe  purity  of  its  lines,  could  not  help  recalling 
vaguely  that  distinctive  feature  of  her  face  which  the  rancorous 
Timotco  asserted  his  father  had  always  counselled  him  to  beware 
of.  In  the  young  countess,  however,  it  was  not  the  Judaic  curve 
of  Rebecca,  while  in  the  old  Venetian  dame,  who  never  had  been 
pretty,  this  curve  was  so  much  exaggerated  as  lo  remind  you, 
what  perhaps  would  not  have  flattered  the  majestic  patrician,  the 
features  of  those  sorceresses  who,  with  their  long  meagre  arms, 


"  This  young  fellow  is  proud  ;  the  step  he  has  taken  shows  it,  and 
this  good  old  Inspruekcr  tells  me  so.  Two  or  three  fruitless  at- 
tempts at  the  Bastiglia  palace  will  wound  him,  and  he  will  come 
back  for  my  mediation  which  he  refused  at  first.  Then  I  will 
offer  to  make  the  restitution  for  him,  and  I  will  take  care  to  repre- 
sent it  as  the  spite  of  a  disappointed  man  to  the  countess.  The 
better  way  would  be  to  make  the  young  fellow  keep  the  money ;  I 
will  try.  Then  I  will  see  and  make  him  give  it  to  the  poor, 
promising  to  tell  the  countess  about  it — which  I  will  never  do. 
Then  she  starts  for  Vienna  in  a  few  days  ;  I  send  the  student  to 
his  protector,  and  our  lovely  dreamer,  cured  of  adventures,  will 
seek  another  ideal  in  Burger  or  Uhland,  while  waiting  for  the  in- 
flexible will  of  her  mother  to  inform  her  what  is  decided  with 
regard  to  her.  If  I  ever  become  Count  Morosini,  I  shall  know 
what  to  do  with  poets  and  lunatics  who  come  sighing  too  near  tho 
countess." 

These  delightful  projects  were  foiled,  as  we  have  seen,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  determination  Otho  came  to  on  receiving  Brunall's 
letter,  which  was  to  renounce  the  marquis's  offer  to  introduce  him 
at  the  palace  when  he  knew  the  countess  had  left  Venice.  This 
crisis  of  courage  produced  the  letter  and  the  direct  restoration  of 
the  money,  which,  in  the  midst  of  her  domestic  cares,  the  old 
countess  took  no  note  of,  or  which  she  did  not  see,  and  which  fell 
into  Adriana's  hands,  and  produced  on  the  count's  part  an  invita- 
tion evidently  dictated  to  this  pur- 
poseless man  by  her,  who,  not 
understanding  her  mother's  preju- 
dices, was  desirous  of  atoning  for. 
them,  having  in  her  hands  a  signal 
proof  of  their  injustice.  -  She  gave 
her  father-in-law  no  peace  till 
he  had  invited  the  stranger ;  and 
though  the  count  had  no  great  in- 
clination to  venture  on  a  step  which 
was  in  formal  opposition  to  what 
the  old  countess  had  done,  Otho's 
letter — a  letter  which  showed  him 
to  be  noble  and  disinterested — was 
the  weapon  by  means  of  which  the 
young  girl  triumphed  over  the  fears 
of  the  old  man.  The  rest  is  known 
to  our  readers,  and  they  can  now 
appreciate,  in  its  full  extent,  the 
rage  of  Marquis  Durazzo  when  he 
found  Otho  and  Adriana  together 
in  the  count's  cabinet.  His  secret 
rage  was  the  greater,  since  the 
astonishment  manifested  by  the 
young  girl  on  perceiving  that  Otho 
and  the  marquis  were  acquainted 
with  each  other,  made  him  fear  that 
the  mystery  of  the  ill-will  of  the 
countess  to  him  who  had  so  little 
deserved  it,  would  one  day  be 
apparent. 

These     different     explanations  . 
throw  a  new  light  on  the  charac- 
ters whose  future  actions  it  will  be 
our  province  to  describe. 
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compare  such  a  strange  mixture  to  the  cauldron  in  Macbeth.  A 
Byronian  poet  would  have  made  a  charming  fairy,  a  Titania  of  the 
Morosini,  and  an  old  bag  of  the  mother. 

But  Adriana  has  drawn  us  into  a  by-path  which  has  led  us  aside 
from  our  present  purpose  ;  let  us  return  to  the  highway  of  expla- 
nations, where  we  shall  rejoin  the  marquis.   . 

The  day  on  which  he  received  Brunall's  letter,  he  went  to  see 
the  countess,  and  told  her  that  he  had  accidentally  been  informed 
.of  the  approaching  arrival  of  the  man  who  had  assisted  her  on  her 
passage  over  the  Alps.  Not  wishing  unnecessarily  to  indulge  in 
insinuations  which,  if  they  ever  came  to  the  young  lady's  ears, 
would  alienate  her  from  him  in  an  alarming  way,  he  judged  it 
more  prudent  only  to  speak  of  the  probable  pretensions  of  the 
stranger  to  a  larger  recompense  than  he  had  received,  and  claims 
he  was  no  doubt  disposed  to  make. 

"I  wont  see  him,"  said  the  countess.  "He  has  received  a 
thousand  florins  for  his  shot.  He  did  well.  If  I  had  thought  of 
it,  I'd  have  sent  him  ten  thousand  francs  ;  but  it's  clone.  If  he 
comes  here,  I'll  give  my  orders." 

Durazzo  was  satisfied.  Two  clays  afterwards,  Otho  came  to  his 
house.  We  know  how  perfidiously  he  was  received,  and  how  the 
marquis  advised  him  to  a  step  which  must  have  increased  the  bad 
impression  of  the  countess,  since  his  visit  came  at  the  time  of 
Count  Alviso's  funeral.     The   marquis  reasoned   in   this   way; 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  DAWK   OF   LOVE. 

Lote,  according  to  us,  is  to  the 
heart  what  the  sun  is  to  nature. 
Love  and  the  sun  have  their  dawn; 
indifference  is  the  night  of  the 
heart.  There  is  an  indefinite  hour 
in  the  march  of  time  when  the 
thick  shadows  which,  it  is  asserted, 
form  the  normal  condition  of  the 
sky,  are  tinged  with  vague  reflec- 
tions in  the  east,  so  pale  as  yet, 
that,  like  Romeo  leaving  Juliet, 
like  Leander  in  the  arms  of  the  ten- 
der Hero,  we  know  not  whether  it 
is  a  passing  meteor  or  the  actual 
herald-beams  of  day.  So  in  the 
life  of  the  heart  there  is  a  moment 
when  the'long  peace  of  early  years 
is  troubled  by  a  vague  anxiety 
which  cannot  be  defined.  Lumi- 
nous projections  tinge  the  shadow 
of  the  former;  a  name  vibrates 
and  rings  in  the  echo  of  the  latter. 
By  degrees  morning  is  developed 
and  its  charming  tints  enkindle, 
driving  the  night  before  them, 
which  seems  to  resist  in  vain.  In 
the  same  way  the  dawn  of  love 
rises  on  the  heart  and  banishes  re- 
pose. Still  increasing,  the  light 
invades  the  sky,  places  azure  where 
the  shadow  reigned,  as  if  to  prepare 
a  field  worthy  of  its  course  for  the 
star  about  to  rise.  Thus  the  soul 
is  flooded  with  a  strange  sensibility ; 
mute  harp-strings  sound,  we  see 
unfolding  in  the  world  splendid 
perspectives  lately  hidden ;  the  heart 
beholds  a  thousand  delights  it  had 
not  suspected.  On  one  side  the 
sun  rises,  on  the  other  love  finally  appears. 

Adriana  was  then  in  the  dawn  of  that  delicious  transformation 
of  her  being.  At  once  disturbed  and  delighted,  she  questioned 
her  heart.  Denied  maternal  tenderness,  inactive  till  then,  this 
heart  had  amassed  ardent  forces  which  only  awaited  the  chosen 
one  for  their  development.  The  marquis  had  guessed  nghtly. 
To  the  patrician  egotism  of  her  mother,  the  young  girl  had  re- 
solved to  oppose  the  inflexibility  of  her  resolution.  This  vowed, 
she  waited. 

It  was  because  this  determination  had  been  early  arrived  at  by  a 
charming  mind  rendered  precocious  by  suffering  and  solitude,  that 
Adriana  was  able  to  present  to  the  world  that  inscrutable  face 
which  Durazzo,  in  the  alarm  and  anxiety  of  his  passion,  had 
guessed  to  be  only  a  mask.  - 

Our  heroine  was  now  twenty  years  of  age,  an  Italian  rather  of 
the  passionate  days  of  the  Catarina  Comaros,  and  Bianca  Capel- 
los,  than  the  actual  Venetian  of  the  beau  monde  who  is  nowise  dis- 
tinguished in  her  type  from  the  women  of  the  north  whom  England, 
France,  Poland  and  Russia  send  beyond  the  mountains. 

For  her  tastes,  we  may  observe,  that,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
the  young  patrician,  from  the  age  when  she  was  permitted  to 
choose  her  own  dresses,  selected  black  in  general  and  white  as 
the  exception,  that  is  to  say,  for  balls,  receptions,  etc.  In  winter 
she  wore  velvet ;  in  summer,  silks,  but  always  of  the  deepest 
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■able.    He the  Venetians  called  her  the  "DorkLadTe;"  per- 

hap*  they  alluded  also  to  the  golden  brown  tint  of    I Iders  over 

which  tell  honutiful  tresses  no  less  black  than  her  garment*.  She 
had  a  horror  of  jewels,  hardly  tolerated  lace,  and  only  wore  n  few 
rihhonn.  Nor  over  did  the  iron  of  Mcrlini,  the  fashionable  Vene- 
tian hair  ilrrnsrr,  touch  a  single  curl  of  the  young  Lady's  head,  who 
differed  In  thin  from  some  beauties  who  niwn  half  their  lives  in 
selieming  inside   their  headfl   what  they  shall    wear  outside,  and 

who,  if  they  could,  would  put  their  eyelashes  in  curl-papers. 
What  would  old  Brunei]  at  [nsprnck  have  thought,  If,  furnished 

for  a  moment  with  the  miraculous  rlngof  King  urges,  In-  could 
have  found  himself  transported  to  Venice,  and  recognized  his 
prottf/f  leaning  on  the  marble  balcony  of  the  Bastfglia  palace,  in 
the  inidst  of  the  soft  penumbras  of  an  Italian  evening,  in  an 
atmosphere  laden  with  Intoxicating  floral  emanations,  talking  with 
a  beautiful  young  girl,  by  whoso  classic,  cameo-like  pro61e  denned 
in  black  on"  the  bright  frame  of  the  window,  lie  would  not  have 
failed  to  recognize  instantly  as  the  fainting  damsel  of  the  Btolvio. 
fel  matters  wore  at  this  "pass.  Our  hero,  unable  to  resist  pro- 
fiting !>y  the  information  which  Adriana  had  sent  him  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  receptions  at  the  palace,  had  gone  thither  the  next 
Thursday.  There  were  a  few  men  in  the  saloon,  and  Otho  had 
been  presented  as  a  German  doctor.  To  tell  the  truth,  the  latter 
thought  he  remarked  a  little,  embarrassment  in  the  count's  manner, 
who  no  longer  called  him  "  my 
dear  fellow,"  and  who,  returning, 
on  the  contrary,  to  his  old  tactics, 
lost  himself  ill  ceremonious  expres- 
sions of  politeness,  speaking  of  the 
"  honor  that  <  >tho  did  him  in  re- 
peating his  visit.  Otho  interpreted 
this  behaviour,  as  he  had  a  right, 
and  remembered  for  the  first  time 
that  this  "greatly  honored"  gen- 
tleman had  neither  brought  him  or 
sent  him  his  card  after  the  first  in- 
terview. Otho,  to  whom  the  count 
ottered  a  hand  in  a  whist  party  just 
forming,  overheard  him  say  to  the 
young  countess : 

"  Is  this — this  Mr.  Erieson  going 
soon  ?" 

"  I  suppose  you  ask  me  from  fear 
and  not  from  desire,"  replied  Adri- 
ana, coldly  ;  for  she  was  accustomed 
to  speak  frankly  to  her  father-in- 
law. 

"  O,  of  course — of  course,"  re- 
plied the  count,  abruptly  dropping 
the  subject. 

The  young  girl  went  directly  to 
their  guest,  for  her  duties  as  mis- 
tress of  the  house  had  kept  her  apart 
till  then.  The  whist  party  was 
made  up  by  the  count  and  four 
other  Venetian  amateurs.  A  group 
on  a  divan  were  in  full  discussion 
of  the  merits  of  an  actress  of  the 
Femce.  Otho  was  turning  over  the 
leaves  of  an  album,  when  Adriana 
said  to  him : 

"Come,  Mr.  Erieson,  and  see 
the  moonlight  on  the  cupolas  of  the 
church  of  hi  Salute." 

Otho  followed  the  young  lady 
out  upon  the  balcony  of  the  saloon. 
We  believe  there  was  no  moon,  but 
the  starry  sky  presented  a  trans 
parency  equal  to  that  of  the  moon, 
without  its  rays.  This  beautiful 
blue  night  had  a  mystery  which 
prompted  reverie.  At  intervals,  a 
dark  gondola  was  seen  gliding  over 
the  canal,  with  its  little  lantern  pro- 
jecting a  red  light.  All  was  calm, 
deep  and  silent ;  in  the  sonority  of 
this  marble  city,  where  every  monu- 
ment is  a  nest  of  echoes,  the  noise 
of  a  kiss  would  have  been  heard  a 
great  way. 

On  reaehiug  the  balcony,  Otho 
and  Adriana  felt  almost  instantly 
in  their  souls  the  influences  of  tills 
beautiful  night,  as  their  bodies  re- 
ceived tho  shade.  They  remained 
n  long  time  without  speaking.  It 
was  a  gentle  pleasure,  a  reverie  full 
of  charm,  which  bathed  their  hearts 
and  blended  their  thoughts.  It 
was  iudeed  the  dolec  scntire  of  the 
poet  of  Arqua,  a  situation  so  deli- 
cious that  you  tremble  lest  a  word 
disturb  it,  as  a  stone  does  falling  on 
the  surface  of  a  calm  lake,  the  mir- 
ror of  tho  sky.  Their  souls,  too, 
reflected  the  sky,  and  not  a  cloud 
mingled  with  the  azure  of  their  sen- 
sations. It  was  the  first  time  the 
young  girl  had  felt  the  influence  ut 
so  sweet  a  reverie,  and  Odio  had 
never  experienced  so  intoxicating 
an  ecstacy,  unless  in  a  few  rare  oc- 
casions of  poetical  inspiration.  Thev  did  not  look  at  each  other, 
but  they  felt  each  other's  presence  ;"  that  was  enough.  Still,  the 
young  girl  was  the  first  to  extricate  herself  from  this  dangerous 
silence,  a  hundred  times  more  dangerous  than  the  most  insinuating 
discourses  of  lips  which  retain  the  word  love  and  suffer  it  to 
breathe  itself  forth. 

"  What  are  you  looking  at  in  tho  sky?"  murmured  she,  so  as 
not  to  destroy  completely  the  harmony" of  their  thoughts  bv  her 
first  words. 

"  I  was  reading  your  name  there,"  replied  Otho,  franktv  and 
boldly.  '  * 

"I  thought  it  was  our  Adriatic  sea  which  murmured  ravnamc," 
said  she.     "  But  to  read  it  in  the  sky !" 

"  The  sea,  at  this  moment,  names  you,  it  is  true.  Its  little 
wavos  taught  me  that  name  one  evening  when  I  sought  to  create 
one  on  the  Lido.  But  it  is  also  written  there  on  high. 
Behold  !" 

And  saying  this,  Otho  showed  the  young  girl  certain  com- 
binations of  stars  by  the  help  of  which  he  had  been  able  to  con- 
struct the  first  letters  of  the  name  that  was  written  on  his 
he  on. 

[to  be  continued  ] 

[Back  numbers  of  Ballou's  Pictorial  contiuning  tue  previous  chapters  of  this 
Btory,  can  be  had  at  our  office  of  publication,  and  at  all  the  Periodical  Depots.] 


rW.EVKS  IN  CA6HHEREL 
Wt  pretent  herewith  two  verv  strikin  once  in  Sirinagur, 

Cashmere,  a  country  but  very  little  known  to  the  people  of  the 
western  continent,  or  even  of  Western   Europe,      With  the  latter 
it  is  attracting  no  little  interest   at    present,  fro-n  the  f.t -t  that  the 
sovereign  ol  Cii  bra  ire,  q  prin      rho  i^  tributary  to  I  ■ 
ban  furnished  tic-  English  material  aid  in  tic-  prese 
Indian  affairs,     li  we  i  once  a    plendld  country,  but  has  now  been 
reduced  by  tyrannj  and  misrule  I  >  the  condition  of  mo 
states  groaning  under  on  oriental  do  noil  '"■     I  ■■     ir.-cw  «how 
thin — the  houses  being  a  mats  of  dilapidated  tumble-down  ruins, 

while  the  Imvi  i  at  .stallx  and  the  ilidolonl  ^o>i||j-  <»f  idler.-i  have  a 

dull  and  listless  air.  In  the  bazaar  scene  we  behold  the  sama 
shabblness  and  listlessness,  We  have  said  that  CMhtnere-fttr> 
nished  aid  t<»  England  in  the  present  war  in  India,  but  the  con- 
tingent furnished  By  the  rajah  of  Cashmere  (the  only  part  of  the. 
force  which  was  repulsed  at  tin-  assault  of  Ddlhi)  was  not  com- 
posed of  Cnh tees,  who,  from  tic-  time  of  their  first  conquest 

liy  the  MihometanSi  have  never  lifted  a  hind  against  their  Oppres- 
sor,■*,  but  of  men  drawn  from  the  hill-tribe-*  between  '  '.cdnnorc  and 

the  I'unjauh,    principally    of  tic-    same    ■■  ,  >,-    ;i.,  r'e-ir  ruler.      The 

Cashmerces  thom-ioivci  are  physically  a  far  finer  race,  and  Speci- 
mens uf  female  beauty  in  iy  till  b  M  ancni'_'  then  worthy  "f 
their  ancient  reputation,  though   it  is  probable  they  have  much 
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deteriorated  in  consequence  of  the  numbers  drawn  off,  during  a 
long  course  of  years,  to  supply  the  harems  of  wealthy  Mahometans 
in  India,  under  the  Mogul  dynasty.  The  same  causes  have  not 
operated  to  that  extent  with  the  Hindoo  population.  They  are 
not  so  oppressed  ;  and  being  more  economical  and  cleanly  in  their 
habits,  the  difference  in  their  personal  appearance  is  very  marked. 
The  dress  of  the  people  is  simple,  being  a  loose,  large-sleeved 
woolen  gown,  put  on  over  the  head,  and  buttoned  at  the  neck. 
I  The  men  wear  only  white,  drab,  or  gray;  but  the  women  white, 
orange,  crimson,  purple,  or  green,  often  embroidered  with  silk, 
and  a  white  veil  on  the  back  of  the  head.  The  Mussulman  wo- 
men wear  a  red  cap,  but  the  Hindoos  white,  and  a  colored  scarf 
round  the  loins ;  the  hair  is  plaited  in  two  or  more  tails,  length- 
ened with  worsted  or  silk,  and  finishing  with  a  tassel.  Sirinagur, 
the  chief  city  of  Cashmere,  is  now  a  mere  collection  of  ruinous 
huts,  with  the  residences  of  a  few  wealthy  shawl  merchants  and 
attendants  of  the  court.  The  houses  are  of  unpainted  wood 
(usnally  the  deodar) ;  but  the  foundations  of  all  the  mosques  and 
buildings  on  the  banks  of  the  river  are  of  hewn  stone,  fragments 
of  pillars,  and  cornices — the  ruins  of  ancient  Hindoo  temples. 
Its  bazaars  are  scantily  supplied,  except  with  fruit  and  vegetables 
and  rice ;  but  a  sheep  may  be  bought  for  a  shilling,  fowls  and 
ducks  for  a  penny  and  twopence  each,  and  eggs  may  be  had 
twelve  a  penny.     Money,  of  course,  is  a  scarce  article. 


DBA  mi  oi    REDfM  mi)  PASHA. 

A  country  like  Turkey  ran  ill  afford  to  lose  its  ablest  man.  The 
Ottoman  empire  has  [oat  pasaed  through  a  rude  trial,  and  has  come 
out  victorious  but  itUI  w.;:ik  and  exhausted.  Several  year*  must 
elapse  before  h  Es  obi  .  and  tranquillity,  so  m  to 

take  iti  pUv:c  atnin:  the  thriving  communities  of  Europe.  In 
this  state  of  transition,  we  bad  hoped  thai  Redschid  Pa*ha  would 
hare  lired  to  guide  its  counsels  and  ad  _wvcrnra8ni 

but  Pro  icree  I  othcnrM?,  and  our  hope  mutt  now  be 

a  te  l  with  him,  some  one  m\y  hare 
acquired  enough  of  his  chancier  and  policy  to  rnina.-.;  t'le  helm 
of  the  State  witti  eju  il  ildlL 

Bedl       IP  n    OOl  an  old  mm,  yet  lie  had  forminvrears 

Site  i  the  bigheii  functions  at  the  pone.    II  •  was  one  of  toe  fast 
I  in  th ■:  tiin  :  of  the  late  Saltan  Mahmoud,  one 

mil  n  ii ■  "I  by  European  habits  and  edacntfon,  and  be  early  took  a 
pari  in  the  reform »  which  th  it  strong-mind  •  t  monarch  introduced. 
te  beginning  of- his  reign,  1  i  •  i'i  se  sou  to  have 

Bed  ehid.  who  bore  & 
Irt  in  the  promulgation  of  the   H  itliS-heritf  of  Gulhanc, 
on  edict  of  toleration  and  reform  which,  thongfa  its  provisions 
been  fully  executed,  has  yet  bKn  followed  by  no 
mean  results,  and  still  remains  asaatandardof  potitiesd  princi- 
to  which  there  muil  yearly  in  to  conform. 

Into  the  various  vicissitude!  ol 
Redschid'*  political  life,  it  is  need- 
less to  enter,  ile  ha.-  filled  the 
office  of  embassador  both  in  Paris 
nnd  London,  baa,  we  believe,  been 
grand  vizier  no  leas  than  -ix  times, 
and  be  has  died  at  bit  post.  No 
man  ha*  served  the  pone  so  long 
and  so  often,  and  none  has  known 
BO  well  how  to  be  powerful  even 
while  out  of  office  and  appearing  to 
acquiesce  in  ease  and  obscurity. 

While  we  recognize  the  good 
qualities  and  the  great  services  of 
the  departed  -talesman,  wc  have  no 
intention  of  uttering  an  unquali- 
fied panegyric  Redschid  fash  a 
was  a  faithful  administrator,  be- 
cause  he  was  an  able  man  ;  hi* 
honesty  may  have  been  possibly  a 
principle,  and  not  a  policy;  but  it 
is  certain  that  his  devotion  to  the 
sultan  brought  him  wealth,  power 
and  an  imperial  alliance.  For  years 
he  exercised  over  the  mind  of  Ab- 
dul Medjid  an  influence  no  rival 
could  equal,  and  he  used  it  to  com- 
bat every  power,  both  foreign  and 
domestic,  wliich  might  interfere 
with  the  sultan's  authority  and  his 
own.  The  centralization  which 
has  increased  the  power  of  Con- 
stantinople at  the  expense  of  vice- 
roys and  governors,  has  been,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  work  of  Redschid 
Pasha ;  in  the  opposition  to  the 
claims  of  Russia,  in  the  restraint 
of  the  turbulent  provinces,  and  in 
the  assertion  of  the  porte's  inde- 
pendence against  foreign  diploma- 
cy, he  has  borne  the  principal  part, 
lie  was  not  a  mercenary  man,  for 
he  spent  freely,  and  even  with  pro- 
digality; but  he  received  during 
his  career  very  large  sums  of  money 
from  the  sultan.  His  debts,  we 
believe,  were  paid  once  or  twice, 
and  a  palace  commenced  by  him 
on  the  Bosphorus  was  taken  and 
finished  by  the  sultan,  and  then 
presented  to  Redschid 's  son,  who 
had  just  espoused  the  sultan's 
daughter.  Redschid  also  became 
possessed  of  property  in  Thessaly 
and  in  other  pans  of  the  empire. 
But  he  has  never  been  accused  by 
well-informed  persons  of  such  gross 
corruption  as  was  practised  by  some 
of  his  contemporaries.  More  than 
once  the  Turks  have  cried  out 
against  him,  but  their  denunciations 
were  probably  caused  more  by  his 
reforming  predilections  and  the  en- 
vy of  rivals  than  by  any  just  sus- 
picion of  malpractices,  in  fact,  a 
politician  who  had  so  firm  a  friend 
in  the  sultan  might  well  abstain 
from  increasing  bis  gains  by  illegi- 
timate means.  He  has  undoubted- 
ly been,  during  the  whole  of  the 
present  reign,  the  most  trustworthy 
us  he  was  the  most  able  statesman 
in  the  Turkish  capital. 

Of  late  years,  and  since  his  alli- 
ance with  the  sultan,  Redschid 
Pasha  held  decidedly  the  first  place 
in  the  Turkish  state.  Whether  he 
were  in  or  out  of  office,  he  was 
equally  first  in  the  counsels  of  the  snltan.  This  eminence  seems 
to  have  been  not  undeserved.  Redschid  knew  Europe  well,  and 
his  own  countrv  well.  He  perfectly  understood  the  views  and  de- 
sires of  England  and  France,  of  Russia  and  of  the  German  powers. 
At  the  same  time,  he  thoroughly  appreciated  the  relative  power 
and  importance  of  the  various  races  and  provinces  of  winch  the 
empire  is  composed.  "Whether  the  question  was  an  Anglo-French 
alliance,  or  an  Austrian  occupation,  or  a  Russian  interference  in 
Moldo-Wallachia,  or  the  intrigues  of  a  Servian  pretender,  Red- 
schid Pasha,  in  power  or  out  of  power,  was  the  ablest  mau  to  ad- 
vise the  porte,  and  in  one  way  or  another  he  generally  contrived 
to  make  his  voice  heard.  In  foreign  society  we  hear  of  nothing 
but  Redschid  Pasha's  subserviency  to  the  British  ambassador 
People  have  talked  as  if  Redschid  were  the  mere  creature  ot  Lord 
Stratford  de  Rcdcliffe,  placed  in  office  by  the  ambassador  to  do 
his  bidding  But  Redschid  Pasha,  a  man  distinguished  by  acute- 
ness  and  tenacity  of  purpose,  was  not  likely  to  be  the  mere  crea- 
ture of  anv  one."  His  abilities  and  his  power  with  the  sultan  made 
his  assistance  as  useful  as  his  enmity  would  have  been  formidable. 
The  British  ambassador  and  he  were  usually  ia  alliance,  because 
thev  had  common  views  of  policy.  Lord  Stratford  supported 
Redschid  because  Redschid  acted  steadily  on  principle,  and  Red- 
schid consulted  the  ambassador  because  he  knew  he  would  give 
him  more  disinterested  advice  than  any  other  diplomatist. — Alh'ton. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written,  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.) 
APRIL     FOOLS! 

dt  jodn  noss  dix. 


How  apt  wo  all  arc,  now-a-days, 

To  tbink  that  wise  wc  grow ; 
To  brag  about  our  mighty  deeds, 

And  tow  we  are  not  '•  slow." 
But,  spite  of  what  professors  teach 

In  colleges  or  schools. 
At  one  tirao  or  another  all 

Soil  in  the-  "  ship  of  fools." 

I  really  cannot  see  why  one 

Day  should  bo  marked  as  worst 
In  folly's  calendar,  as  docs 

This  Thursday—  April  First! 
Yet  so  it  is.  and  I  obey 

Stem  custom's  rigid  rules, 
By  showing  a  few  specimens 

Of  genuine  April  Fools! 

There's  Peter  Muff,  who  thinks  he's  wise, 

Though  of  the  race  of  '*  spoons ;;' 
There's  Flighty,  who  has  found  a  way 

To  navigate  balloons ; 
There's  Snooks,  who  measures  all  his  lines 

By  strict  "  poetic  "  rules ; 
And  Boggs,  who  tries  to  read  the  same — 

All  these  are  April  Fools ! 

Stubbs  thinks  himself  an  orator, 

And  deafens  as  with  noise; 
Dobhs,  past  his  grand  climacteric, 

Tows  he's  one  of  "  the  boys!" 
Fadge  dotes  on  Alexander  Smith, 

And  sober  Mr.  Mools 
Thinks  Tupper  wise  as  Solomon — 

And  these  arc  April  Fools ! 

The  Reverend  Jeremiah  Grim 

Says  "Heaven  is  pleased  with  groans  ;w 
That  earth  is  only  at  the  best 
"A  valley  of  dry  bones.'1 
The  Reverend  Doctor  Sulphurous 

Says  tL  Tophet  never  cools :" 
And  both  of  these,  without  a  doubt, 

Are  solemn  April  FooIb  ! 

Hiss  Miggs  thinks  men  are  horrid  bores, 

And  so  a  maid  remains ; 
Miss  Chiggins  in  a  hurry  binds 

On  matrimonial  chains : 
Smart  Mrs.  B.  flirts  awfully, 

And  scorns  connubial  rules ; 
While  Mr.  B.  don't  see  the  fun — 

And  these  are  April  Fools ! 

Diggs  aims  at  reading  nought  but  trash ; 

Biggs  never  reads  at  all — 
Except,  perhaps,  an  auction  bill 

That's  stuck  against  the  wall! 
Why  don't  they  purchase  of  Ballou 

(Those  literary  jew 'Is) 
His  "Monthly  "and  "Pictorial," 

And  not  be  April  FooIb? 

But  stop ! — however  shrewd  and  wise     • 

We  think  ourselves  to  be, 
!Tls  possible  that  other  eyes 

May  our  own  follies  see! 
For  none  of  us  exceptions  are 

To  life's  unchanging  rules ; 
And,  more  or  less,  the  whole  year  round, 

All  act  like  April  Fools ! 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

A  WHITE  LIE: 

—  OE, — 

A  MARK  UPON  THE  HEART. 

BT    MABGABET    VERNE. 

"We  had  been  sitting  a  long  time  before  the  blazing  fire,  in  the 
rich,  old  parlor,  Lucy  Farr  and  I,  talking  of  the  future.  It  was 
a  twilight  in  October.  The  curtains  were  but  partially  dropped 
over  the  windows,  and  from  our  low  seats  we  could  see  the  pur- 
ple, autumn  clouds  lying  upon  the  hilltops,  and  in  the  west  the 
red  selvage  of  the  sunset  edging  the  web  of  the  deep  blue  above 
it.  The  rich  pictures  without  filled  our  young  souls  with  enthu- 
siasm, and  so  we  dreamed  aloud  without  restraint  or  fear. 

"I  shall  not  be  contented  with  any  but  a  rich  home,  Ara — a 
home  of  luxury  and  pride.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  I  wish  it  to 
look — I  haven't  language  to  express  it.  Only  this  I  know,  I 
would  want  big  mirrors  and  costly  pictures  upon  the  walls,  and 
beautiful  carpets  upon  the  floors/'  said  Lucy,  clasping  her  small 
white  hands  over  her  lap  and  stretching  her  slippered  feet  out 
upon  the  soft  hearth-rag. 

"  But  what  if  you  should  love  a  poor  man,  Lucy ;  a  man  rich 
in  his  own  heart's  resources,  but  poor  as  the  world  has  it  ?"  I 
asked. 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  replied,  in  a  hesitating  tone,  leaning  her 
head  on  my  shoulder.  "  I  think  I  should  wait  for  him  until  he 
could  make  me  such  a  home  as  I  would  like.  What  would 
you  do  ?" 

I  could  not  answer  her  for  the  moment,  though  an  earnest  reply 
was  waiting  at  my  lips,  so  lost  was  I  in  admiration  of  the  beauti- 
ful face  and  figure  before  me,  looking  so  rich  and  rare  in  the  ruddy 
glow  of  the  fire-light. 

"Tell  me,  Ara,"  she  repeated,  impatiently,  "what  would  you 
do— wait  «-" 


*'  I  would  marry  him  mid  help  him  bnild  up  a  home  of  luxury. 
I  would  remain  with  him  nnd  aid  and  encourage  him  as  only  a 
truo  wife  could," 

"  Dear  mc,  Ara,  I  might  have  known  what  you  would  have 
said.  But  tell  mc  what  your  idea  is  of  a  true  man,  as  you  say  ; 
one  that  you  could  love,  I  mean.  Of  course  he  must  be  hand- 
some." 

"  He  must  bo  manly,  Lucy.  I  could  not  be  contented  with  a 
dwarfed  manliness.  He  must  be  proud  in  his  own  sense  of  his 
worthiness.  Features  regularly  formed  and  moulded  do  not  con- 
stitute a  truo  beauty,  unless  they  are  radiated  and  glorified  by  the 
soul  shining  through  them.  I  love — I  could  love,  I  mean — a 
reverent  man,  a  scornful  man.  lieverent  to  goodness  wherever  it 
may  be  found ;  goodness  because  it  is  of  God ;  and  scornful  of 
all  baseness,  meanness  and  deception.  Strong  I  would  liko  him 
to  be — strong  in  his  very  tenderness.  And  more  than  all,  Lucy, 
I  could  not  love  a  man  who  depreciated  woman,  even  in  her 
lowliest  lowliness." 

"  O,  wouldn't  such  a  man  be  glorious,  Ara?  And  you  would 
love  him  if  he  was  poor,  ever  so  poor,  wouldn't  you  V 
"  I  think  I  would,"  I  replied.  "  Wouldn't  you  V 
Lucy  shook  her  head  doubtfully,  and  played  with  the  short 
golden  curls  that  fell  over  her  forehead.  Suddenly  her  features 
grew  radiant  with  expression,  and  fixing  her  full,  blue  eyes  upon 
mine,  she  asked  in  a  low  voice : 

"  Ara,  have  you  ever  met  such  a  man  ?" 
"  I — I — have,"  I  answered,  for  a  moment  forgetting  myself. 
"  And  loved  him  V  she  continued,  pointing  to  my  crimsoning 
cheeks. 

"  Did  I  say  so  *"  I  answered,  lightly,  with  a  forced  laugh  of 
indifference. 

"No,  but  your  cheeks  have  such  roses  upon  them ;  and  you 
have  told  me  so  much — you  who  are  always  so  proud  and  re- 
served about  such  things.  What  a  queen  you  would  have  made, 
Ara !" 

"Perhaps  so  ;  but  let  that  subject  drop.  How  do  you  like  Mr. 
Richards  ?"  I  said,  looking  as  searchingly  in  Lucy's  face  as  she 
had  looked  in  mine. 

*.'  Very  well,"  was  Lucy's  answer,  while  her  long  eyelashes 
drooped  upon  her  reddening  cheeks. 
"He's  rich,  too,"  I  added,  smiling. 
"Yes,  I  believe  so." 

"  And  he  is  your  ideal  ?"  I  continued,  almost  in  a  whisper. 
She  did  not  answer  me,  but  buried  her  face  in  my  lap,  and 
nestled  both  her  little  white  hands  in  mine. 

At  that  moment  some  one  called  to  her  from  the  hall,  and  I 
was  left  alone — alone,  with  a  bitter  truth  fresh  and  strong  upon 
my  heart.  Lucy  Farr,  my  little,  petted  friend,  loved  Horace 
Richards ;  loved  him,  perhaps-  not  with  the  strong,  passionate 
love  that  thrilled  my  being,  but  yet  loved  him.  What  was  I  to 
do,  to  say  ?     How  was  I  to  act  ? 

"  Tou  are  poor,  Arabel  Clinton ;  all  the  heritage  you  have  is 
your  strong  pride.  Do  not  let  that  leave  you.  You  are  a  woman 
with  a  stout  heart;  let  it  be  a  brave  one  too.  Put  down  your 
love.  You  have  always  wished  for  some  sacrifice  to  make,  some 
opportunity  to  banish  self-love  for  the  sake  of  another.  You  have 
found  it  now,"  were  the  thoughts  that  flashed  through  my  mind, 
as  I  bowed  my  head  upon  my  hands  and  drew  back  into  the 
shadows. 

"Ah  !  but  I  had  not  looked  for  this  great  trial  of  self  to  strike 
upon  the  dearest  altar  of  my  life — the  one  where  all  the  strongest 
hopes  of  my  womanhood  are  centered.  I  had  not  thought  of  a 
way  so  dark  and  desolate  as  now  stretches  out  before  me.  I 
knew,  I  was  almost  sure,  that  my  love  was  returned.  But  what 
are  you,  Arabel,  what  are  you,  that  you  should  cherish  for  a  mo- 
ment such  a  hope  ?  A  friend  of  petted  Lucy  Fair's,  otherwise 
no  guest  in  the  mansion  of  her,  proud  old  father.  You  have  met, 
once,  twice,  three  times,  Horace  Richards  here — three  times  been 
a  guest  while  he  has  been.  He  has  been  civil  to  you,  kindly 
shown  an  interest  in  you,  has  written  you  a  few  letters — manly 
and  high-toned  to  be  sure.  But  what  of  that  ?  you  had  no  right 
to  love  him.  Little  Lucy  Fan1 — .  But  do  not  think  of  it.  Calm 
your  ruffled  brow ;  go  back  to  your  former  reserve  and  dignity ; 
make  a  dungeon  of  your  heart,  and  put  into  its  depths,  in  strong 
chains,  your  love,  as  though  it  were  criminal." 

Again  I  sat  down  before  the  flickering  firelight,  shading  my 
face  with  my  hands.     A  moment  more  and  I  heard  a  step  upon 
the  carpet  near  me.     I  did  not  start  nor  look,  although  I  knew 
the  step  and  felt  the  presence. 
"Arabel!" 

I  looked  up.     Mr.  Richards  stood  before  me. 
"  Ah,  good  evening !"  I  said,  with  a  miserable  attempt  at  care- 
lessness.    "  You  arc  light-footed  indeed,  to  enter  a  room  so  noise- 
lessly," I  added,  rising  as  I  spoke. 

Mr.  Richards  bowed  gravely,  begging  me  to  be  seated  again. 
"  I  wish  to  speak  with  you,  Miss  Clinton,"  he  commenced. 
"  I  wish  to  tell  you  plainly  and  simply,  that  you  are  very  dear  to 
me,  and  to  offer  you  the  love  of  a  true,  fervent  heart.  I  do  not 
come  to  you  under  the  influence  of  a  sudden  fancy,  the  growth  of 
a  few  idle  hours,  but  to  reach  out  for  your  acceptance  an  affection 
which  has  greatencd  my  soul,  and  crowned  my  life  with  a  perfect 

joy-" 

What  should  I  say"! — how  answer  him1?  I  could  not  goto 
him  and  place  my  hands  trustingly  and  lovingly  in  his.  I  could 
not  stand  up  by  his  side  and  say  that  I  would  walk  henceforth 
with  and  by  him,  loving  him  more  and  more  as  days  went  by. 
No,  no,  neither  by  word  nor  sign  must  I  betray  what  for  weeks  my 
every  look  had  attested  to. 

"Arabel,  will  you  answer  me?  Silently  if  you  will,  but  still 
answer  me,"  he  said,  reaching  forth  his  hand  to  tako  mine. 


Still  I  stood  before  him  silent;  the  words  that  I  fain  would 
have  spoken  chilled  upon  my  lips.  Something  must  be  said — 
anything  rather  than  such  a  dread  silence — and  drawing  my  hand 
awny  from  him,  haughtily,  I  said  : 

"I  am  hardly  prepared  to  yield  up  my  freedom  so  suddenly, 
Mr.  Richards.  I  have  so  little  trust  in  promises  and  protestations, 
that  I  think  it  the  wiser  way  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  them." 

He  looked  at  mc  wonderingly,  inquiringly,  whilo  something 
like  a  shadow  swept  over  his  face. 

"  Is  it  possible,  possible  that  I  have  been  deceived  in  you  V 

"  Quite  possible,"  I  replied,  turning  my  face  away  from  him. 

"You  would  not  trifle  with  me,  surely?"  he  said,  half-inquir- 
ingly,  half-musingly. 

"  Do  I  look  or  appear  like  a  person  who  is  accustomed  to  such 
a  procedure?"  I  asked,  standing  up  before  him,  and  curling  my 
quivering  lips. 

"No,  no,  certainly  not,"  he  replied,  looking  my  face  over  and 
over  again.     "But  your  conversation  to-night,  with  Lucy — " 

"  Was  not  worth  repeating,  surely,"  I  answered,  scornfully,  a 
sadden  flush  spreading  over  my  face. 

"Like  me,"  he  continued,  without  heeding  my  interruption, 
"I  could  not  be  contented  with  a  dwarfed  life.  And  for  years, 
for  many  weary  years,  I  have  striven  to  make  myself  pure  and 
true,  so  that  I  might  be  worthy  of  the  full-staturcd  woman,  whom 
I  have  ever  been  sure  would  some  day  come  to  me.  For  a  long 
time  I  have  looked  upon  you — " 

"  In  a  very  strange  manner,  which  you  would  act  wisely  to  for- 
get as  soon  as  possible.  Please  say  no  more  about  it,  or  I  am 
afraid  you  will  grow  tiresome,"  I  said,  hurriedly,  again  interrupt- 
ing him,  and  turning  to  leave  the  room. 

I  went  towards  the  door,  and  his  deep  eyes  followed  me.  His 
face  was  white,  and  his  lips  compressed,  but  over  his  features 
there  shone  the  tenderness,  and  yet  the  pride  and  dignity  of  a 
great  manhood.  Where  should  I  go  now  ? — what  next  ?  To 
my  room,  out  in  the  evening  air,  or  to  the  supper  table,  to  which 
I  had  just  been  summoned.  No,  I  could  not  bear  the  sound  of  a 
human  voice.  I  could  not  look  upon  a  human  face.  My  brain 
was  bursting.  I  would  go  to  my  own  room,  and  motioning  to  a 
servant  who  was  at  that  moment  passing  through  the  hall,  I 
bade  her  make  my  excuses  to  the  family,  saying  that  I  had  too 
severe  a  headache  to  go  down  to  tea.  I  hoped  Lucy  would  not 
come  to  me ;  I  hated  the  thoughts  of  her.  She  was  the  one  dark 
cloud  between  my  life  and  happiness.  Ah,  beware,  beware, 
Arabel,  lest  the  great  sacrifice  you  are  making  turn  to  greater 
sins  than  blessings. 


"  Come  down  stairs,  Ara,  please  do,"  pleaded  Lucy  one  even- 
ing nearly  three  weeks  after  the  eventful  one  on  which  I  had  put 
my  own  heart's  wishes  far  from  me,  and  given  up  my  happiness 
to  another.  "  Please  come  down ;  yon  have  been  too  gay  and 
brilliant  for  a  few  weeks  past  for  us  to  give  you  up  so  easily. 
Besides,  I  have  a  pleasant  surprise  for  you.  A  friend  of  Mr. 
Richards  came  an  hour  or  two  ago  in  the  cars,  and  he  is  anxiously 
waiting  to  see  you." 

"  A  friend  of  Mr.  Richards  ?"  I  asked,  moodily. 

"  Yes,  a  cousin — one  of  the  handsomest  men  in  existence,  with 
just  the  dearest  name,  too — Guy  Richards.     Don't  you  like  it?" 

"  Very  pretty,"  I  answered. 

"  Well,  come,  then.  Let  me  arrange  your  hair  for  you.  Why, 
what  ails  you,  Ara,  that  you  should  look  so  gloomily,  are  you 
homesick  ?" 

.  "  Not  in  the  least,"  I  answered,  preparing,  mechanically,  to 
obey  her.     "  I  am  dull,  that  is  all." 

"  Your  dullness  will  be  of  short  duration,  after  you  are  once  in 
Guy's  presence,  I'll  assure  you.  Why,  he's  splendid,  and  so 
good,  too !" 

I  could  not  refrain  from  laughing  at  Lucy's  extravagant  terms 
of  praise,  uttered  as  they  were  with  such  an  air  of  earnestness 
and  enthusiasm. 

"  How  long  will  Mr.  Richards  remain  here  ?"  I  inquired. 

"  0,  ever  so  long,  I  guess  and  hope  !"  was  the  merry  reply. 
"  But  come,  Ara,  you  look  finely.  Now  play  the  queen."  And 
she  bounded  down  stairs  before  me,  her  curls  dancing  and  shak- 
ing over  her  head  and  about  her  face. 

Yes,  Guy  Richards  was  a  handsome  man,  a  fascinating  man,  I 
could  not  but  acknowledge  after  spending  one  short  hour  in  his 
presence.  There  was  other  company  present,  but  he  was  the  one 
particular  "star,"  the  "lion"  of  the  evening. 

"  How  do  you  like  him  V  whispered  Lucy  in  my  ear  late  in 
the  evening.  "  Mr.  Horace  thought  yon  would  be  charmed  with 
him." 

"  Indeed,  I  am  far  from  it,"  I  replied,  quickly. 

"  Well,  you  are  amusing !  For  the  last  half  hour  you  have 
been  conversing  with  him  as  spiritedly  as  possible.  I  have  been 
watching  the  color  come  and  go  upon  your  face,  and  your  eyes 
flash  up,  and  now  I  ask  you  if  you  were  pleased  with  him,  and 
you  put  on  just  the  most  nonchalant  of  airs,  and  say  that  you  are 
anything  but  charmed,  probably  not  even  interested.  If  you 
were  not  so  averse  to  every  species  of  coquetry,  I  should  think 
you  were  trying  your  success  at  it,  shouldn't  you,  Mr.  Richards  ?" 
she  asked,  turning  to  Mr.  Horace,  who  was  standing  by  her  side. 

"I  should  think  it  quite  possible,"  he  answered,  carelessly, 
without  turning  his  face  to  look  at  me. 

"  There,  there ;  so  much  in  favor  of  my  opinion.  What  have 
you  to  say  for  yourself?"  cried  Lucy. 

"  That  to  recognize  a  kindred  disposition  so  readily,  you  must 
not  be  altogether  unschooled  in  the  art  yourselves,"  I  answered, 
making  a  feeble  attempt  at  gaiety.  "But  excuse  me,  Lucy,"  I 
added  in  a  whisper  to  her,  "  if  you  love  me  do  not  attempt  to  de- 
tain me  here ;  let  me  go  to  my  room."  \ 
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Thnro  wiw  u  bewildered  look  upon  her  faro,  iu  drawing  her 
ami  through  mine,  ami  moving  tOWHrdl  the  door,  oho  uked 

"  Arc  you  ill  V 

"No,  but  tired]  very  tired." 

A  low  hour*  olapnud — I  nued  not  flay  how  misenddy  wretched 
thoy  wero  to  mo — and   then  tin.1  door  of  my  room  wai  noftly 

Opened,  mid  Luey  ram*'  Inwards  me,  hlushin^  ami  trriuUinr;. 

"Ara,  dear,  dear  Aral"  she  eoriimmioed,  putting  her  nrnm 
about  my  ncek  and  pressing  her  cheek  to  mine. 

Now  was  the  time  for  me  to  ho  brave,  now  the  time  for  me  to 
■peak  pleasant,  happy  words,  when  my  whole  heart  was  u  fountain 
of  bitterness. 

"  Yon  are  happy,  dear  Lucy,"  I  whispered. 

"Very,  very  happy,"  was  the  earnest  reply. 

"Will  you  toll  mo  about  it?" 

The  Doming  fuco  of  Lacy  was  pressed  closer  against  mine,  as 
she  answered : 

"  Mr.  Richards  told  me  to-night  that  lie  loved  mc,  and — and — " 

"And  what?"  I  asked. 

"  And,  O,  dear,  I  love  him  so  I" 

I  did  not  answer,  and  she  continued: 

"lie  asked  mo  to  bo  his  wife,  very  soon,  and  I  am  happy.  I 
liavo  nover  been  so  happy  in  all  my  life  as  now." 

I  tried  to  say  that  I  was  happy  in  her  happiness,  that  I  rejoiced 
with  her,  but  the  words  scorched  my  lips,  and  I  could  not  speak 
them. 

"Wo  shall  bo  married  soon — in  a  fortnight,  perhaps.  Ho  can- 
not be  absent  from  his  business  longer ;  and  he  says  ho  cannot  go 
back  without  mo." 

"  Will  Mr.  Guy  Richards  remain  here  until  the  wedding?" 

"  Guy  1     Why  of  course  ho  will  stay.     What  arc  you  talking 

about?" 

"  I  heard  him  remark  last  evening  that  his  stay  would  neces- 
sarily be  short." 

"  Yes,  and  haven't  I  just  been  telling  you  so,  and  that  ho  did 
not  liko  to  return  to  New  York  without  me." 

"  lie — Mr.  Guy?"  I  exclaimed,  grasping  her  arm. 

"  Yes,  Guy  !  What  are  you  looking  so  white  about  ?  You 
didn't  think  I  was  going  to  marry  Horace,  did  you  V 

"  I — I-— did,"  I  gasped,  breaking  out  into  a  fit  of  hysterical 
laughter. 

"  Well,  I  am  amazed  !  Who  ever  heard  of  anything  so  funny  ? 
I  marry  Horace  !"  exclaimed  Lucy,  clapping  her  bunds  and  danc- 
ing about  tho  room  in  high  glee. 

I  could  not  answer  her,  so  sudden  and  intense  was  tho  joy  that 
had  come  upon  me.  And  so  I  sat  before  her,  silent,  while  she 
went  on,  exclaiming : 

"  I  marry  Mr.  Horace  Richards  !  What  a  capital  joke,  and 
how  ingenious  you  must  have  been  to  have  coaxed  yourself  into 
such  a  belief.  Why,  I  have  known  for  a  long  timo  that  ho  was 
comiug  hero  this  fall,  and  I  have  tried  to  hint  as  much  to  you 
without  telling  you  right  out  plainly,  but  you  have  been  very  slow 
about  understanding  me.  I  have  known,  too,  for  quite  a  number 
of  wcoks  tho  direct  way  in  which  Horace's  affections  were  leaning. 
I  don't  seo  how  you  could  have  been  so  blind  !" 

I  thanked  Lucy  silently,  if  not  in  words,  that  she  did  not  in- 
sist upon  answers  to  her  many  questions,  but  was  satisfied,  so 
long  as  she  had  a  listener,  to  speak  out  of  the  fullness  of  her 
young,  happy  heart.  After  sho  had  talked  herself  tired,  and 
kissed  me  incessantly  for  ten  whole  minutes,  she  bade  me  good 
night  and  left  me. 

Until  the  early  hours  of  morning  I  sat  in  my  chamber,  revolv- 
ing in  my  mind  the  occurrences  of  the  last  few  weeks  of  my  life. 
There  seemed  but  one  course  for  me  to  pursue  in  the  future ;  but 
one  way,  and  that  as  I  had  commenced,  a  way  of  silence  and 
deception. 

"Horace  Richards  believes  mc  a  trifling,  weak  woman  ;  I  will 
not  make  an  effort  to  change  his  opinion.  All  that  I  might  speak 
to  him  could  not  erase  from  his  mind  the  remembrance  of  the  ly- 
ing, unwomanly  return  I  made  him  for  the  great  honor  he  did  me 
in  offering  for  my  acceptance  what  a  queen  might  bo  proud  to 
take — his  love.  But  I  am  not  able  to  remain  here  for  two  weeks 
to  come.  I  have  not  strength  to  endure  what  will  await  me 
in  that  timo.  I  must  go  home  at  once — to-morrow ;  back  to 
tho  weary,  monotonous  round  of  teaching,  teaching,  teaching! 
Yes,  to-morrow ;  no  persuasion  or  entreaty  shall  detain  me.  I 
cannot  bo  contented  until  miles  lie  between  me  and  this  place. 
Once  at  home,  I  will  bear  without  a  murmur  whatever  may  befall 
me,"  was  my  unspoken  soliloquy. 

In  spite  of  the  racking,  dizzy  pain  in  my  head,  and  the  utter 
feeling  of  prostration  that  pervaded  my  whole  frame,  I  found  a 
sweeter  sleep  after  I  had  resolutely  laid  out  my  future  course  than 
I  had  known  for  weeks.  Tho  following  morning  I  drew  Lucy 
aside  from  the  little  group  about  the  parlor  fire,  and  announced 
my  intcntiou,  saying  that  my  school  would  commence  soon,  and 
it  would  be  better  for  me  to  go  at  once. 

"Are  you  insane,  Arabel  Clinton,  that  you  talk  in  such  a  man- 
ner?" sho  exclaimed. 

"No,  Lucy,  but  I  must — " 

"What  in  the  world  aro  you  saying?  Guy!  Horace!  come 
hero !     As  true  as  truth,  Arabel  is  talking  of  going  home  I" 

"  Going  home  !  when,  pray  ?" 

"  Why,  to-day ;  this  very  afternoon." 

"  Have  you  received  sudden  and  unfavorable  news,  that  you 
must  leave  us  so  soon  ?"  inquired  Guy. 

"  My  vacation  has  nearly  ex — " 

"  There,  that  miserable  school  again  !  I  do  not  cave  for  all  the 
engagements  and  professors  in  the  world,  you  are  not  going  hack 

to  L Seminary  with  such  a  white  face  as  yon  are  wearing 

now!"  cried  Lucy,  impatiently. 


"  But  I  molt,"   I  repented,  tears  filling  ruy  even  M  I  Ipoko. 

"You— Horace,  come  bore,  please;  if  any can  alter  her 

determination  it  is  you.     Cone  with  me,  Gay/'  ihfl  added,  quick- 
ly, placing  her  hand  on  the  arm  of  her  betrothed.    "  J  m 
will  lucceed  better  without  us." 

Weak  and  dizzy  as  I  vru,  thin  la«t  act  of  Lacy'i  leemed  too 
much  for  me  to  bear,  and  as  Horace  Bichardj  came  toward*  mo, 
I  fltaggorcd  back  upon  the  sofa  and  buried  my  face  in  mj  band  . 

"If  word*  of  mine  could  but  change  yoiir  determination,  bQh 
Clinton,  I  would  not  be  Blow  in  speaking  them,"  he  said. 

"  1  must  go,"  I  replied,  uncovering  my  face,  and  striving  to 
steady  the  quivering  tones  of  my  roiee.    '•  I  cannot  stay  here." 

"  Something  troubles  you,  Miss  Clinton.  Von  can  trtuf  mo,  at 
[east,  08  you  would  the  nearest  friend,  and  tell  mc  if  1  can  aid 
you  in  any  way,"  he  replied. 

Had  he  spoken  harshly  or  bitterly  to  me,  I  could  have  called 
all  the  pride  of  my  nature  to  my  support,  and  given  buck  taunt 
for  taunt ;  but  he  spoke  so  kindly  and  above  all  so  tenderly,  that 
the  stern  barriers  that  I  had  built  about  my  heart  gave  way,  and 
again  dropping  my  face  upon  my  hands,  I  sobbed  forth  : 

"  You — you  can  aid  mo  !" 

"In  what  way  V 

"In  forgiving  me  for  my  unkindncss  to  you  the  other  evening." 

"  I  could  not  call  that  an  unkindncss  which  gave  me  a  truth  to 
meet,  which  took  from  my  heart  u  false,  luring  hope,  and  gave  in 
its  Stead  a  stern  reality." 

"But—" 

"But  what  ?" 

"  I  loved  you  all  tho  wliile  !"  I  exclaimed,  passionately. 

"  Loved  me  V 

I  did  not  reply,  but  by  going  forward  to  the  embrace  of  tho 
strong  arms  held  out  to  me.  Then  I  told  him  all  that  I  bad  suf- 
fered, all  that  I  had  believed,  and  how  I  had  tried  to  be  brave 
while  the  hopes  of  my  young  life  were  gliding  away  from  me; 
told  him  with  my  weary,  aching  head  pillowed  upon  his  heart, 
and  his  arms  about  me.  And  to  this  he  said,  smoothing  my 
tossed  hair  back  from  my  forehead  : 

"God  gire  me  strength  to  guard  you  so  tenderly  and  well 
through  your  life  that  you  will  have  no  cause  to  regret  even  your 
suffering  for  me." 

At  that  happy  and  interesting  juncture  the  parlor  door  was 
opened,  and  a  bright,  laughing  face  looked  in  upon  us,  and  then 
the  merry  exclamation  rang  through  the  hall,  of: 

"  Guy !  Guy !  come  and  look !  Horace  has  coaxed  her  to 
stay!     He  has,  he  has  \" 


Lncy  sat  me  in  a  chair  this  morning  and  placed  a  big  pile  of 
paper  before  mc,  saying  that  I  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  up 
until  I  had  written  out  the  little  romance  of  my  life.  Blame  her, 
not  me,  if  I  have  wearied  you,  reader.  I  have  read  to  her  what  I 
have  written,  and  she  begs  me  to  add  a  postscript,  thinking  I  sup- 
pose that  you  will  be  as  interested  as  she  is  in  what  she  begs  me 
so  earnestly  to  write; — that  Horace  and  I  are  to  be  married  on 
the  same  day  with  Guy  and  herself,  and  that  (I  really  don't  like 
to  write  it)  we  are  the  happiest  couples  in  the  world. 


HOW  OUR  ANCESTORS  BRIBED. 

There  is  a  variety  most  creditable  to  English  invention  in  the 
way  in  which  our  ancestors  administered  their  bribes.  At  one 
place  a  mysterious  person  used  to  arrive  with  the  cash,  known  as 
the  "Man  in  the  Moon,"  who  approached  at  nightfall,  and  was 
at  once  met  with,  "  What  news  from  the  moon?"  This  was  a 
poetic  form.  Then  there  was  the  humorous  form.  "  I'll  lay  you 
rive  guineas,"  said  a  celebrated  canvasser  in  Fox's  contest  of 
1784,  "  aud  stake  the  money  in  your  own  hands,  that  you  will 
not  vote  for  Mr.  Fox."  "  Done,"  says  the  free  and  independent, 
and  wins  his  bet  and  bribe.  Another  playful  plan  was  to  buy  the 
elector's  canary  at  a  price  that  would  have  been  handsome  for  a 
bird  of  Paradise — a  very  pretty  kind  of  bird  fancying !  Some- 
times men  showed  perfect  genius  in  availing  themselves  of  pro- 
fessional advantages.  Thus  a  military  gentleman  employed  in 
the  recruiting  service  once  stood  for  Great  Grimsby,  and  enlisted 
a  majority  of  the  voters  for  soldiers  with  a  liberal  bounty.  Such 
anecdotes  as  these  constitute  the  literature  of  electioneering ;  and 
there  is  probably  not  a  town  or  county  in  England  where  there  is 
not  an  elderly  gentleman  with  a  small  batch  of  them.  In  a  con- 
test a  good  many  years  ago  in  North  Briton,  one  of  the  parties 
had  strong  reasous  to  suspect  a  particular  voter  of  having  taken 
a  bribe,  a  considerable  bribe,  too,  for  votes  were  valuable.  A 
sharp  enemy  resolved  to  make  an  attempt  on  him.  Accordingly, 
as  the  man  entered  the  poll,  he  whispered  in  his  ear,  rapidly : 
"  They're  making  a  fule  of  ye,  Jock;  they  are  a'  bad."  "Tho 
scoundrels  !"  exclaimed  his  dupe,  and  down  on  the  table  he  flung 
a  batch  of  notes.  They  were  impounded  at  once  by  the  authori- 
ties, and  the  man's  suffrage  was  invalidated. — Quarterly  Review, 


PUNCTUATION  POINTS. 

The  points  now  used  in  punctuation  were  introduced  into  writ- 
ing gradually,  some  time  after  the  invention  of  printing.  The 
Greeks  had  hone,  and  there  was  no  space  between  their  words. 
The  Romans  put  a  kind  of  division  between  their  words,  thus, 
Publius  Scipiq.Africans.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
only  the  period,  colon  and  comma  had  been  introduced.  Tho 
latter  came  into  use  latest,  and  was  only  a  perpendicular  figure  or 
line  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  letter.  To  Aldus  Manutius, 
an  eminent  printer,  in  179t>,  wo  are  indebted  for  the  semicolon, 
aud  also  for  the  present  form  of  the  comma.  He  also  laid  down 
rules  now  observed  in  regard  to  their  use.  The  notes  of  interro- 
gation ond  exclamation  were  not  added  till  some  years  later,  and 
it  is  not  known  by  whom.  Inverted  commas  {")  were  first  used 
by  Monsieur  Gilleraont,  a  French  printer,  and  were  intended  by 
him  to  supersede  tho  use  of  Italic  letters  ;  and  the  French  printers 
now  call  them  by  that  name.  But  they  have  lately  been  used 
by  English  printers  to  denote  matter  that  is  quoted.  In  a  Lon- 
don book  "The  Art  of  English  Poetry,"  printed  in  1S07,  it 
appears  that  tho  present  mode  of  denoting  quoted  matter  is  there- 
in denoted  by  being  set  in  Italic.  It  is  not  known  by  whom  the 
apostrophe  and  dash  were  invented.  Most  of  the  precedents  of 
punctuation  originated  in  the  printing-office. — London  Globe. 


M  VMll.NGTO.VS  FARKWKLL. 

The  following  extract  j«  from  u  letter  written  hvaladvup- 

of  eighty  yean  old,  rending  in  Philadelphia  to  her  grmnd- 

WohJngtoD  :    "  Win  d  General  Washington  delivered  lu'i 

die  toon  at  the  loatlic**!  corner  of  Chnetnut 

and  Sixth  s-  -,  |v  m  (r,jnt  „r  j,ini<    jt  ra  m 

the  roo  I  d  occupied.    The  table  of  Dm  n 

the  two  windowi  on  Sixth  Btreet    The  dangni 

of  Alexandria,  the  physician  and  intimate  friend  of 

Washington.  .Mr-. ,  who  e  htuband  wai  the  auditor,  ■ 

rory  dear  mend  of  mine.    Her  brother  Washington  arai  one  of 
tlii-  secretaries  of  General  Washington      Young  Dandrid 
nephew  of  Mrs.  Washington,  wai  the  other,    i  irai  Included  in 

II 's    pan. 

N C declined  going  with  MrJ.  JI ,  who  had 

mined  \<>  go  w  earh  the  front  beach.    It  wu  so  for- 

tanatciorN C (s/torwards  Mrs.  L.)  thai  the  would  not 

trust  herself  t<.  be  so  near  her  honored  grandfather.    My  dear 
father  Stood  very  neat  her;  she  wart  terribly  agitated.     TIm  r 
a  narrow  passage  from  the  door  of  entrance  to  the  room,  which 
was  on  the  east,  diriding  the  rows  of 

burton  stopped  at  the  cud  to  let  Mr.  Adams  |<">»  to  the  chair. 
The  latter  always  won-  a  full  toil  of  bright  drub,  with  Ma*h  or 
rather  loose  cuffs.  He  also  won.-  wrist  raffles.  He  bad  not 
Changed  hi-,  fashions.  He  WOS  a  ihotl  man,  with  a  good  bead. 
With  big  family  he  attended  our  church  twice  a  day. 

"  General  Waahington's  dress  was  a  full  ^uit  of  black.  His 
military  bat  had  the  black  cockade.  There  stood  the  Father  <•( 
bis  Country,  acknowledged  by  nations  'the  first  in  WIT,  fltal  in 
peace,  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.'  So  marshals,  with 
gold-colored  scarfs,  no  cheering.  The  most  profound  stillness 
greeted  him,  as  if  that  great  assembly  desired  to  hear  him  breathe 
and  catch  his  breath — the  homage  of  the  heart.  Mr.  Adam- 
cred  his  face  with  both  his  bands.  The  sleeve  of  ttil  coat  and  bis 
hands  were  covered  with  tears.  Every  now  and  then  there  was  a 
suppressed  sob.  I  cannot  describe  Washington's  appearance  a*  I 
felt  it — perfectly  composed  and  self-possessed  till  the  close  of  his 
address.  Then,  when  strong  men's  sobs  broke  loose,  when  tears 
covered  their  faces,  then  the  great  man  was  shaken.  I  never  took 
my  eyes  from  his  face.  Large  drops  came  from  bis  eyes.  He 
looked  to  the  grateful  children  who  were  parting  with  their  father, 
their  friend,  as  if  his  heart  was  with  mem  and  would  be  to  the 
end." 

<  — *—  »  ,    .     ., 

VALUE  OF  CORPULENCE  L\  KAFFIRLAND. 

Corpulence,  though  much  admired,  is  not  very  common.  It  is 
probably  as  a  proof  of  good  feeding,  and  therefore  as  an  evidence 
of  riches,  that  this  uncomfortable  condition  is  so  highly  esteemed  ; 
but  another  reason  was  given  by  a  Kaffir,  viz.,  in  case  of  famine 
a  fat  person  might  survive  till  the  next  season,  while  a  lean  one 
would  die.  Obesity  has  its  accidental  advantages.  A  very  cor- 
pulent man  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Zulu  king,  who 
summoned  him  to  the  Great  Place,  aud  after  treating  him  with 
some  indignities  ordered  him  to  be  thrown  dowu  a  precipice. 
The  victim  was  heavy,  and  his  descent  rapid ;  but  his  fat  pro- 
tected his  bones,  and  he  was  not  much  worse  for  the  fall,  ilia 
executioners  then  removed  him  to  the  bush,  where  he  was  left  for 
the  wild  beasts  to  kill;  but  in  the  meantime  his  son  sought  out 
the  place  and  conveyed  him  safe  home.  This  man  was  a  chief, 
and  it  is  to  persons  of  exalted  station  that  the  distinction  of  un- 
wieldy proportions  is  principally  confined.  Common  people  aro 
more  or  less  limited  in  the  matter  of  food  and  beer  ;  but  a  chiefs 
superior  wealth  enables  him  to  eat  and  drink  without  stint,  and 
when  thus  situated  a  Kaffir  is  tolerably  certain  to  make  the  most 
of  his  privilege.  The  bulk  to  which  chiefs  and  rich  men  attain  is 
sometimes  enormous.  Bingan  was  estimated  to  weigh  twenty 
6tone ;  and  others  have  been  described  to  me  as  being  unable  to 
walk.  I  have  heard  of  one  chief  in  the  Zulu  country  notorious 
for  his  leanness.  He  differs  from  the  rest  of  the  people  in  several 
respects,  but  especially  in  this,  that  he  eats  only  when  hungry  and 
does  not  care  to  drink  much  beer. — The  Kaffirs  of  Natal. 


SYDNEY  SMITH'S  WAY  OF  PUTTING  DOWN  DOGS. 

During  one  of  the  late  Sydney  Smith's  visits  to  London,  at  a 
dinner  at  Spencer  House,  the  conversation  turned  upon  dogs. 
"  O,"  said  my  father,  "  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  1  have  had 
with  my  parishioners  has  been  on  the  subject  of  dogs."  "How 
so?"  said  Lord  Spencer.  "Why,  when  1  first  went  down  into 
Yorkshire  there  had  not  been  a  resident  clergyman  in  my  parish 
for  150  years.  Each  fanner  kept  a  huge  mastiff  dog,  ranging  at 
large,  and  ready  to  make  his  morning  meal  on  clergy  or  laity,  as 
best  suited  his  particular  taste.  I  could  never  approach  a  cottage 
in  pursuit  of  my  calling  but  I  rushed  into  the  jaws  of  one  of  the 
shaggy  monsters.  I  scolded,  preached,  and  prayed,  without  avail ; 
so  1  determined  to  try  what  fear  to  their  pocket  might  do.  Forth- 
with appeared  in  the  country  papers  a  minute  account  of  a  trial 
of  a  farmer  at  the  Korthampton  sessions  for  keeping  cTogs  uncon- 
tined ;  where  the  said  farmer  was  not  only  fined  £o  and  lepri- 
manded  by  the  magistrates,  but  sentenced  "to  three  months'  im- 
prisonment. The  effect'  was  wonderful,  and  the  reign  of  Cerberus 
ceased  in  the  land."  "  That  accounts,"  said  Lord  Spencer, 
"for  what  has  puzzled  me  and  Althorpe  for  many  years.  We 
never  failed  to  attend  the  sessions  of  Korthampton,  and  we  never 
could  find  out  how  we  had  missed  this  remarkable  dog  case." — 
Life  of  Sydney  Smith  by  Lady  Holland. 


SIX    BRILLIANT    STORIES! 

We  have  just  issued  the  following  popular  Novelettes,  in  bound  form,  each 
eltgantly  illustrated  with  four  large  original  drawings,  forming  the  cheapest 
books  ever  offered  in  this  country.  We  will  send  either  one  of  them,  post 
paid  by  return  of  mail,  on  the  receipt  of  twenty  witis,  or  we  will  send  the 
six  Dovels,  post  paid,  on  the  receipt  of  one  dollar.  We  are  resolved  upon 
small  profits  and  quick  sales: 

THE  KING'S  TALISMAN:  or.  The  Young  Lkjn  of  Mount  Hob.  A  ro- 
mance of  the  Eastern  World.     The  best  storv  the  author  has  ever  written. 

By SYLYANTJS  COBB,  Jr. 

THE  DANCING  STAB :  or.  The  Smuggler  or  the  Chesapeake.  A  story 
of  the  sea  and  our  own  coast.    A  brilliant  nautical  tale  by  a  favorite  author. 

By J.  H-    INGRAHAM. 

THE  STOBM  CHILDBEN:  or,  The  Light-Keeper  or  the  Channel.  ThU 
is  a  highly  interesting  storv  of  sea  and  land  adventure,  full  of  vivid  incident. 

By SYLVAN  IS  COBB,  Jr. 

THE  PIONEEE'  or,  The  Adventurers  op  the  Border.  A  captivating 
and  vivid  American  story— true  to  the  life  of  the  backwoods  and  frontier. 

jjt        Dr.  J.  U.  ROBINSON . 

THE  HEARTS  SECBET:  or.  The  Fortunes  or  a  Soldier.  A  story  of 
love  aud  the  low  latitude*.  A  charming  tale  from  one  oj :  our  old  and I  favor- 
ite authors      By LIEUTENANT  MUKRAY. 

ORLANDO  CHESTEB  :  or.  Tax  Young  Hunter  op  Virginia.  A  beautiful 
domestic,  veL  most  thrilling,  tale  of  Virginia  in  the  colonial  times  of  her 

history.    By SYLYANBa  COBB,  Ja. 

Enclose  the  money  and  receive  cither  or  all  by  return  of  mail. 
]ry  for  sale  at  ail  of  the  periodical  depots. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM    COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
THE  HEART'S  TWILIGHT. 

BY   BDW.VRD  S.   ELMS. 


My? tic  shadows  gliding 

Through  tho  saddoood  heart, 
Stories  strange  confiding, 

That  a  gloom  impart ; 
Wondrous,  mournful  Tisions 

Floating  slowly  by, 
Like  tho  fields  elysian 

To  tho  dreamer's  eye. 

Now  tho  day  of  gladness 

Slowly  wears  away, 
And  tho  night  of  sadness 

Holds  its  weird  sway; 
'Tin  a  dismal  feeling, 

Spreading  o'or  the  soul, 
Like  old  Ocean  pealing 

With  its  mighty  roll. 

Chords  we  thought  were  broken, 

Give  their  dismal  sound; 
Words,  too  long  unspoken, 

Now  an  ear  hath  found ; 
Shadows  that  arc  tearful 

Fado  aud  rise  again ; 
Feelings  that  are  fearful 

Wail  a  wild  "  Amen." 

Spirits  wild  are  singiDg, 

With  a  spirit  tone ; 
Music  strange  is  ringing 
-    In  thine  cars  alone ; 
Deeper  seems  the  sorrow, 

Wilder  music  sweeps, 
Darker  seems  the  morrow, 

Colder  shadows  creep. 

Forms  of  airy  lightness. 

Riding  on  the  sight, 
All  of  heaven's  whiteness 

Coming  out  tho  night ; 
Light  once  more  appearing, 

Darkness  flees  away ; 
The  heart's  night  is  wearing 

Before  the  heart's  day. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE   PARSON'S    STORY. 

BT   MRS.   J.   D.   BALDWIN. 

In  the  winter  of  18 — the  congregation  of  the  French  Protestant 
Church  in  New  Orleans  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  unusual  ex- 
citement by  tho  advent  of  an  exchange  preacher,  a  young  man  of 
such  remarkable  personal  beauty,  and  of  powers  so  extraordinary, 
as  to  be  deemed  by  many  supomatural.  He  appeared  to  be  a  mere 
youth,  one  who  certainly  had  not  numbered  more  than  twenty 
summers — tall,  pale,  and  slightly  made,  his  delicately  moulded 
features  bearing  all  the  impress  of  feeble  health.  Still  were  all  his 
movements,  from  the  rapid  wafting  of  his  hand  in  gesticulation,  to 
the  lightning  flash  of  his  dark  eye,  full  of  life,  vivid,  ineffable,  im- 
petuous life.  His  slender  figure  was  graceful  as  a  sculptor  would 
select  for  a  model  of  feminiue  beauty ;  his  face  soft  and  sweet  in 
its  expression,  when  in  repose,  as  ever  painter  feigned,  yet  terrible 
in  its  stern  beauty  when  aroused  by  strong  emotion,  while  tho 
scathing  flash  of  his  intolerable  glance  was  absolutely  appalling. 
Not  the  bravest  in  that  congregation  would  have  cared  to  meet 
that  piercing  Are,  if  lit  up  by  some  sudden  wrath,  or  encounter  the 
dark  scowl  of  death-defying  fearlessness  that  plainly  dared  all 
things  in  its  haughty,  impressive  defiance. 

Pale,  very  pale,  was  that  young  preacher ;  the  clear,  transparent 
paleness  that  indicates  studious  rigi'ls  and  longings  for  the  far-off, 
the  unattained  amlinSahe— longings,  that  no  language  can  ex- 
press, to  per.efratTe  by  the  flickering  ray  of  the  midnight  oil  into 
the  fathomless,  forever-hidden  mysteries  he  sought  to  elucidate. 

The  memory  is  as  though  it  had  occurred  yesterday,  of  the  first 
occasion  on  which  I  saw  and  heard  the  young  southern  preacher 
(for  he  was  a  native  son  of  Louisiana)  in  the  French  church,  then 
temporarily  used  as  a  place  for  lectures,  etc.  Long  before  the 
appointed  hour  the  building  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity. 
Benches  had  been  brought  into  the  broad  aisles,  and  these,  as  well 
as  the  stairs  leading  to  the  galleries  above,  were  densely  packed 
•with  the  closely-wedged  mass ;  while  hundreds,  unable  to  gain 
admission,  stood  without  the  doors  and  windows,  that  they  might 
fortunately  perchance  catch  a  glimpse  or  a  tone  of  tho  youthful, 
gifted  orator  whose  fame  now  hung  on  every  tongue. 

Several  preachers  and  temperance  lecturers  were  ranged  on  the 
capacious  sofas  behind  the  pulpit,  and  as  time  wore  on,  low,  mur- 
mured whispers  might  be  heard,  "  Which  is  Hervy  ?"— the  general 
conclusion  of  those  who  had  never  seen  the  object  of  their  ca°-cr 
curiosity  seeming  to  point  out  a  well-made,  heavy-looking,  staid, 
middle-aged  man,  with  a  smiling  face  and  florid  complexion,  as 
the  orator  of  the  day.  This  inference  rather  gained  strength  when 
tho  smiling,  bald-headed  preacher  stepped  forward,  gave  out  the 
hymn,  and  then  made  an  extemporo  prayer  of  undoubted  fervor 
and  manifest  fluency ;  still,  it  was  easy  to  sec  that  the  masses  felt 
much  disappointed.  What  they  had  heard,  though  well  enough, 
did  not  by  any  means  correspond  with  their  preconceived  expec- 
tations of  the  soaring  grandeur  of  the  great  orator.  Nor  was  their 
keen  disappointment  to  be  wondered  at,  since  the  speaker  in  this 
case  was  one  of  tho  usual  exchange  preachers  who  occasionally 
took  the  vacated  place  in  tho  pulpit,  caused  by  the  absence  of 
the  French  pastor. 


Tho  wordy  petition  was  ended  ;  those  who  had  arisen  resumed 
their  scats,  and  a  solemn  silence  prevailed,  tho  profound  silence 
of  expectation.  Then  suddenly  the  minister's  pew-door  opened, 
and  a  slight,  graceful  figure  that  no  ono  had  thought  to  observe 
bofore,  ascended  the  pulpit  steps.  Pushing  back  tho  black,  wavy 
curls  from  his  brow,  tho  stripling  glanced  slowly,  with  a  calm, 
examining  eye,  around  the  vast  assembly,  as  if  measuring  their 
capacity  to  comprehend  tho  truths  lie  would  elucidate  Ho  opened 
the  Bible — then  closod  it  again,  as  if  preferring  not  to  tako  any 
formal  text ;  then  spoke  in  thoso  clear,  ringing,  trumpet  tones  that 
found  their  way  to  every  heart,  "  Whom  the  Lord  lovoth,  he  chas- 
tcnoth  " — launching  splendidly  forth  into  a  strain  of  illimitable 
eloquence. 

As  the  young  orator  advanced  in  his  subject,  the  calm  paleness 
of  his  face  gave  place  to  a  glow  of  meteoric  brilliance,  actually 
lighting  up  his  countenance,  until,  as  he  wound  up  his  magnificent 
effort  with  a  description  of  tho  beatitude  in  store  in  the  final 
home  reserved  for  those  who  have  journeyed  unflinching  from 
their  integrity  through  the  chastisement  that  purifies,  a  general 
and  irrepressiblo  murmur  of  enthusiasm  broke  forth  from  the 
densely  wedged  masses  around.  He  left  the  city  immediately 
after,  nor  did  I  hear  him  again  till  many  years  had  passed,  and 
his  name  was  familiar  in  both  hemispheres  as  "  the  young  White- 
field,  Fairfax  Hervy." 

Now  quit  we  for  a  brief  season  the  young  orator,  and  turn  to 
ono  very  dear,  though  she  knew  it  not,  to  tho  young  preacher's 
heart.  Where  a  thousand  streams  pour  their  tributary  waters 
from  the  cloud-capped  Appenines  into  the  Amo,  in  the  midst 
stands  Florence,  while  hills  covered  with  palaces  and  villas,  circle 
it  for  miles  around.  Ariosto  said  truly  when  he  declared  that 
"  were  they  all  gathered  within  one  wall,  Homo  could  not  vie 
with  it." 

Sauntering  one  day  while  there,  in  tho  gallery  of  the  Pitti 
Palace,  I  noticed  a  party  of  tourists  stop  before  a  Magdalen  of  Do- 
meninchino — a  bold,  black-eyed,  masculine  woman — many  such 
may  be  seen  any  day  on  the  pave  of  Broadway,  or  in  its  ice-cream 
saloons — just  such  a  flashy  creation  as  our  nice  young  men  call 
"  a  splendid  creature."  The  party  before  the  picture  were  talk- 
ing— except  two  who  sauntered  apart — in  very  bad  French,  which 
made  me  sure  they  were  Americans.  They  moved  on  to  the 
small  gallery  where  Canova's  Venus  stands,  or  rather  pirouettes 
round  on  a  pivot.  They  had  no  sooner  entered,  than  one  of  the 
ladies  turned  to  leave.  It  was  the  young  girl  I  had  before  seen 
with  a  distinguished-looking  man,  strolling  apart  from  the  party ; 
a  second  glance,  and  in  the  lovely  face  and  expressive  eyes  that 
met  mine  I  recognized  my  convent  classmate,  Eulalie  Planche" — 
and  in  the  handsome  stripling,  her  companion,  the  youthful  orator, 
Fairfax  Hervy. 

A  few  minutes  brought  us  before  Allori's  great  picture  of  Judith 
and  Holofernes.  Eulalie  spoke  of  the  world-renowned  painting  of 
Judith  by  Giordano,  in  the  church  of  San  Martino  at  Naples. 

"  What  is  the  difference  between  the  two  Judiths  1"  she  asked 
of  her  companion.     "  I  feel,  but  cannot  express  it." 

The  haughty  chiselled  lips  uncurved  in  a  smilo  as  he  looked 
down,  with  all  a  boy's  dreamy  fondness,  into  the  eyes  upturned  to 
his,  and  replied  : 

"  This  of  Allori  is  superb  ;  Giordano's  is  sublime"  And  the 
lingering  sweetness  of  those  tones  was  really,  truly  music. 

Eulalie  had  many  questions  to  ask  concerning  old  friends. 
Time  and  space  seemed  annihilated,  and  we  stood  there  in  tho 
picture  gallery  of  the  Pitti,  chatting  as  of  old  in  the  cloistered 
6hades  of  Ursuline.  Presently  we  were  joined  by  one  of  her  party. 
As  he  advanced,  her  fine  eyes  were  again  raised,  and  tho  sunny 
smile  that  used  to  gladden  old  Ursuline  flitted  across  her  face, 
albeit  neither  glance  nor  smile  was  for  the  young  orator  who 
hung  on  her  every  word  and  tone,  but  for  the  tall,  gaunt,  red-haired 
stranger,  whom  she  addressed  as  Mr.  Osborne. 

From  some  undefined  instinct  I  disliked  this  man  from  the  first 
moment  I  saw  him.  Lean,  gaunt,  with  large,  misshapen  hands, 
and  thin  lips  that  parted  ever  in  an  unmeaning  grin  to  exhibit  his 
large,  white  teeth ; — all  this,  and  much  more,  did  I  see  in  this  first 
glance,  that  prejudiced  me  against  the  well-dressed  sample  of  fop- 
pish mediocrity,  to  whose  rapid,  unmeaning  chatter  Eulalie  turned 
from  the  gloriously  endowed  and  all-gifted  Hervy. 

Most  strange  it  was  that  Eulalie  could  have  so  erred,  possessing 
herself  a  mind  of  that  rare  calibre  which  ensures  pre-eminence  in 
every  accomplishment.  She  had  shone  unrivalled  in  the  convent, 
not  only  in  her  rare  excellence  as  a  linguist,  but  in  her  rarer  skill 
as  an  accomplished  vocalist  and  musician.  Yet  while  her  won- 
drous talents  had  commanded  the  admiration  of  all,  her  gentle, 
unassuming  ways,  her  clinging  love  and  sweet,  dependent  nature, 
made  her  tho  idol  of  the  cloister  school,  twining  as  she  ever  did 
chaplets  of  roses  in  that  secluded  temple  of  Minerva. 

I  mot  her  frequently  during  our  stay  in  Florence.  Wealth, 
beauty  and  admiring  friends  were  hers.  Osborne,  too,  was  ever 
by  her  side  ;  and  the  smile  of  happiness  ever  on  her  radiant  brow, 
as  if  life  could  confer  nothing  save  happiness  on  her.  Well  it  is 
for  us  that  the  page  of  life  remains  unread,  that  tells  our  future 
history  1 

A  month  later,  and  I  was  strolling  through  that  centre  of  un- 
rivalled views  in  Paris,  tho  Place  Louis  XV.,  whon  a  carriage 
drove  rapidly  by,  but  not  till  I  had  seen  beneath  the  light  chip 
hat,  the  Mechlin  veil  flung  back  from  its  jaunty  brim,  the  vision 

of  resplendent  loveliness  that  whenever  seen  arrested  attention 

Eulalie  Planche". 

"A  bridal  party,"  said  a  young  artist,  at  this  moment  joining 
our  party.  "  He's  a  lucky  fellow,  for  the  lady  is  said  to  bo  wealthy, 
and  i'faith  she's  beautiful  I" 

"Do  you  know  him?"  I  inquired. 

"  Not  particularly ;  he  is  the  fifth  son  of  a  Scottish  gentleman 


by  the  name  of  Osborne,  living  high  up  among  theerogs  and  lochs, 
owning  a  few  shares  in  some  Scotch  fishery;  and  a  few  scraggy  acres 
that  furnish  kail  and  bannocks,  The  fair  bride  meantime  is  said 
to  be  tho  heiress  of  a  fine  sugar  estate  in  Louisiana  (she  being  an 
American),  while  the  canny  Scot  who  has  carried  her  off,  I'll  bo 
sworn,  is  indebted  at  this  moment  for  the  boots  he  wears,  and  tho 
contents  of  his  carpet-bag." 

Though  I  laughed  at  the  young  artist's  account  of  tho  limited 
pecuniary  resources  of  Archibald  Glendenning  Osborne,  Esq.,  yet 
did  a  sigh  involuntarily  follow  when  I  thought  of  tho  peerless 
Eulalie,  his  fair  and  gentle  bride. 

The  commercial  distress  which  some  years  since  swept  like  a 
torrent  throughout  our  land,  demolishing  in  ono  fell  swoop  tho 
accumulated  gains  of  years  of  enterprise,  had  not  6pared  Colonel 
Planche".  Owing  to  imprudent  counsel,  the  old  soldier  had  sold 
out  his  cotton  and  sugar  plantation  previous  to  visiting  Europe, 
vesting  his  entire  funds  in  stocks  of  the  various  bubble  companies 
of  the  day — those  banking  institutions  which  by  their  total  wreck 
at  the  South  plunged  so  many  of  her  merchants  into  poverty.  Tho 
blow  was  terrible.  The  hitherto  active  energies  of  the  old  planter 
suuk  beneath  the  accumulated  weight  of  misfortune,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  he  breathed  his  last,  his  mind  so  clouded  that  he  knew  not 
even  his  gentle  daughter  who  never  quitted  his  pillow,  dying 
without  a  look  of  recognition  or  word  of  farewell  to  his  stricken 
Eulalie. 

And  where  was  he  who  had  promised  to  love  and  protect — 
where  was  he  in  that  trying  hour  1  Why  repeat  the  oft-told  talo 
of  woman's  trust  misplaced  *  The  gross  and  selfish  nature  of 
Osborne  was  incapable  of  appreciating  one  so  pure  and  lovely  as 
Eulalie  ;  her  gentle  charms  had  but  little  attractions,  apart  from 
her  wealth,  for  one  whose  life  had  been  spent  in  scenes  of  dissipa- 
tion and  depravity. 

No  sooner  had  he  learned  that  Colonel  Planche"'s  estates  had  all 
been  swept  away  amid  the  banking  institutions  of  the  South,  than 
he  left  her  among  strangers  in  Edinburg,  consoling  himself  as  best 
he  might  for  the  loss  of  the  property  he  had  looked  forward  to,  by 
setting  out  for  Calais  and  the  more  congenial  companionship  of  a 
thriving  French  milliner  there ;  leaving  his  son-owing  wife  to 
watch  alone  by  her  dying  father,  and  to  weep  such  tears  over  his 
grave  in  a  foreign  land,  as  the  bereaved  and  abandoned  alone 
can  shed. 

Finding  that  her  husband's  family  took  no  notice  of  her  letters, 
although  they  pleaded  with  all  a  mother's  fervor  for  her  beautiful 
babe,  she  as  a  last  resort  wrote  to  her  uncle,  her  mother's  brother, 
and  her  only  relative,  informing  him  of  her  destitute  situation. 
Though  he  himself  had  been  wholly  impoverished  by  the  com- 
mercial hurricane  that  had  earned  devastation  and  ruin  through- 
out the  country,  inasmuch  as  he  was  now  mainly  dependent  on 
his  professorship  in  a  northern  college,  he  replied  kindly,  inviting 
the  poor  deserted  one  to  return  with  her  babe  to  America  there 
to  share  his  home. 

But  alas  for  the  stricken  one  !  She  arrived  to  find  her  undo 
mortally  wounded,  he  having  been  stabbed  in  a  night  fray  which 
he  had  striven  to  quell  among  the  disorderly  students.  Whero 
now  was  that  weary  head  to  find  shelter  for  herself  and  infant  1 
0  Heaven,  have  pity ! 

In  the  summer  of  18 —  I  was  residing  in  New  Haven.  It  was 
the  day  before  commencement,  and  remembering  a  pretty  neck-tie 
that  I  had  seen  in  a  clothing  store  on  Chapel  Street,  and  wishing 
to  surprise  my  brother  William  with  a  present  of  it  for  his  appear- 
ance the  next  day,  I  went  to  the  store  with  the  intention  of  pur- 
chasing it.  While  asking  the  price,  a  slight,  girlish  figure  dressed 
in  mourning,  entered  and  asked : 

"  Do  you  give  out  sewing,  sir  V 

"  Not  to  strangers,"  was  the  gruff,  ungentle  reply. 

The  lady — for  she  was  a  lady,  despite  her  rusty  garb meekly 

said  : 

"  I  could  leave  this  as  a  deposit."  And  she  drew  from  her 
white,  emaciated  hand  a  beautiful  emerald  ring. 

"  Don't  want  it.  Don't  give  out  work  to  strangers,"  was  tho 
brutal  reply. 

The  lady  turned  with  a  sigh  and  left  the  shop.  I  had  not  seen 
her  face,  for  the  heavy  folds  of  her  black  crape  veil  were  so  dis- 
posed as  to  prevent  recognition ;  but  that  voice  !  I  stood  as  if 
spell-bound.  Could  it  be  ?  O,  impossible !  I  had  seen  Eulalio 
last  when  abroad,  attired  in  almost  regal  splendor,  with  all  the 
appliances  of  wealth  at  her  command ;  yet  the  low  music  of  that 
voice  1 

Throwing  down  tho  neck-tie  I  hastened  into  the  street,  and  fol- 
lowed the  veiled  figure  till  she  entered  Green  and  turned  her  steps 
towards  Elm  Street.  Just  as  I  was  about  to  accost  her,  a  beauti- 
ful boy  arose  from  tho  steps  of  tho  Centre  Church  and  ran  to 
meet  her. 

"  Mother,  dear  mother,  seo  what  a  student  gave  me  for  going 
to  the  post-office  for  him  !  Now,  mother,  we'll  get  bread,  wont 
we?"  And  the  fine,  manly  little  fellow  exultingly  held  up  a 
sixpence. 

Pale  and  ill,  the  young  mother  clasped  the  bright  boy  to  her 
breast ;  then  faint  and  exhausted  she  sank  down  upon  the  church 
steps.  I  hastened  to  support  the  beautiful  head,  from  which  tho 
shabby  bonnet  and  veil  had  fallen  hack,  revealing  the  masses  of 
wavy  brown  curls  that,  escaping  from  their  bondage,  fell  around 
her  warm,  sweet  face. 

"  Mrs.  Osborne,  let  me  assist  you  home." 

She  started  on  hearing  herself  named  by  a  stranger,  then  said  : 

"  Thank  you,  it  is  too  far;  I  live  a  great  way  off;  on  Whalley 
Avenue." 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  slightly  French  accent  and  that 
voice. 

"Eulalie!" 
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I  upoko  vory  low,  bonding  down,  for  She  seemed  weak  and 
faint.  She  looked  up  with  a  wild  wur  of  recognition,  clflfped  my 
hand  to  her  breast,  nnd  gasped  outj  "Jennie  I" 

And  thus  wo  mot.  We  who  hud  boon  (Honda  bo  long,  long 
syne,  in  our  childhood's  southern  homo,  here  had  wo  met,  in  a 
hind  of  strangers,  in  a  far-off,  northern  city ;  she  faint  and  weary, 
actually  perishing  from  want;  while  I— God  yet  was  merciful 
Sorrows  and  reverses  had  been  mine;  still,  possessing  in  my  own 
right  a  small  property,  I  yet  enjoyed  ease,  though  nq  longer  the 

p. ise  that  life's  morning  hud  given,      Apologizing  for  the 

trouble  she  gave,  and  for  the  far-off  ond  rude,  though  clean  and 
quiet  homo  she  inhabited,  Eulalie  accepted  my  assistance  to  roach 
it,  tolling  mo  by  tho  way,  that  though  ill,  she  had  tried  to  walk 
to  town  in  tlio  hope  of  procuring  work — mid  with  what  result  I 
had  seen. 

0,  the  agony  that  it  had  pleased  an  overruling  Providence  to 
crowd  into  the  few  short  years  Bincfl  I  had  seen  her  last !  Hero 
was  u  woman  actually  in  want  of  bread,  not  yet  twenty  years  old, 
whom  I  had  known  when  a  hundred  slaves  waited,  proud  to  do 
the  Slightest  bidding  of  their  idolized  young  mistress  !  Hero  was 
she,  faint  and  hungry,  returned  disheartened,  refused  work,  and  in 
want  of  bread,  whom  I  had  last  seen  arrayed  in  robes  of  regal 
splendor,  the  brightest  where  all  shone  bright,  amid  the  fair  galaxy 
in  Florence  !  Her  smile  then,  conferred  distinction  ;  now,  grief, 
60 ut-h arrowing  grief,  and  want,  might  be  traced  in  every  lineament 
of  her  sad,  sweet  face. 

I  happened  fortunately  to  be  acquainted  with  the  owner  of  a 
fine  peach  orchard  near.  Ho  was  a  man  of  the  utmost  benevo- 
lence, and  not  only  loaded  me  with  grapes  and  pears,  but  promised 
to  send  a  supply  to  Mrs.  Osborne  every  day,  if  acceptable.  She 
seemed  better  after  partaking  of  the  fruit,  and  I  sat  down  by  her 
coarse,  clean  bed,  while  she  told  me  of  the  trials  she  had  passed 
since  the  time  of  her  father's  death.  While  she  was  6peaking,  her 
beautiful  Charles  stood  by,  funning  her  with  his  little  straw  hat. 
O,  never,  never  can  I  forget  the  sweet,  angelic  beauty  of  that  boy  ! 
He  had  his  mother's  soft  brown  eyes  and  hair ;  her  voice  and 
smile,  too,  were  all  his. 

It  was  dark  when  I  rose  to  go,  and  the  manly  little  fellow  of- 
fered to  accompany  me  home.  Bidding  Eulalio  good-hy,  with  a 
promise  to  return  on  the  morrow,  I  took  his  soft  little  hand  in 
mine  and  set  out,  he  prattling  pleasantly  by  the  way.  I  asked 
lrim  if  he  went  to  school. 

"Not  since  mama  moved  so  far  away  on  the  avenue;  before 
that  I  used  to  go  to  Mr.  Lo veil's  school." 

"  Do  you  mean  he  who  makes  so  many  school-books  V 
"John  E.  Lovcll,"  was  the  prompt  reply  of  the  proud  little 
pupil  of  the  great  preceptor.  "  He  was  so  good  to  me  ;  but  mama 
moved  so  far  away,  that  I  stay  at  home  now,  and  learn  with  her." 
I  found  him  sweetly  intelligent ;  he  spoke  French  fluently,  and 
6howcd  evidence  of  rare  intellectual  promise  for  his  years.  The 
next  week  I  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  employment  more  befit- 
ting Mrs.  Osborne's  intellectual  capacity  than  the  drudgery  of 
stitching  at  the  starvation  prices  paid  by  the  "  slop  "  shops,  pro- 
curing classes  for  her  in  French  and  music  in  two  of  the  most 
promising  female  seminaries  in  the  Elm  City.  But  in  order  to 
attend  to  these,  her  humble  housekeeping  had  to  be  broken  up, 
and  her  darling  Charles,  her  lone  heart's  sole  treasure,  sent  to  a 
country  boarding-school. 

Here,  avoiding  the  clownish,  uncongenial  boys  of  the  school, 
the  sweet,  gentle-hearted  boy,  pining  for  his  mother's  love  and 
enre,  occupied  his  Saturdays  (the  school  holiday)  by  writing  long 
letters  to  her.  All  at  once  the  letters  ceased.  Then  came  one 
which  ho  had  bogged  a  boy  to  write,  telling  her  that  one  of  his 
eyes  was  blinded.  A  boy  had  thrown  a  stone  at  him  ;  the  aim 
was  too  sure ;  the  sight  of  the  eye  was  lost.  0,  the  crushing  agony 
of  that  mother's  heart  as  she  hastened  to  her  meek,  suffering  boy ! 
She  found  him  alone  and  wholly  uncared-for.  O,  the  prayers  with 
which  she  had  confided  her  gentle,  inoffensive — her  bright,  intelli- 
gent boy  to  the  care  of  strangers,  tearfully,  prayerfully  asking 
them  to  watch  over  her  heart's  darling  1 

As  it  was  impossible  for  her  little  Charlie  to  study  while  thus 
suffering,  she  removed  him  to  a  farmer's  family  nearer  town,  still 
hoping  that  vision  might  be  restored,  as  the  eye  looked  as  clear 
and  beautiful  as  before  its  sight  was  lost.  Since  it  was  imperative 
that  she  must  return  to  her  classes,  she  placed  her  patient,  un- 
complaining boy  with  the  farmer's  family,  charging  them  to  write 
and  let  her  know,  iu  the  event  of  any  evil  befalling  her  cherished 
Charlie.  This  of  course  they  promised,  and  for  a  time  she  felt 
relieved,  since  his  owrn  sweet,  childish  letters  came  regularly  to 
tell  her  that,  though  he  could  not  see  with  the  injured  eye,  yet  it 
was  becoming  less  painful. 

And  now  again  suddenly  the  letters  ceased.  Knowing  that  no 
friendly  school  boy  was  now  near  with  sympathetic  zeal  to  write 
for  her  poor  boy  if  ill,  and  putting  but  little  trust  iu  the  farmer's 
promise,  she  with  a  sickening  sense  of  pending  evil  took  a  place 
in  the  mail  stage,  then  going  on  runners,  for  it  was  midwinter. 
She  started  on  a  bleak  December  day  for  the  far-off  farm  where 
her  heart's  treasure  dwelt  among  strangers.  On  getting  out  of  the 
stage,  she  noticed  that  the  farmer  who  was  chopping  wood  in  the 
yard,  although  he  recognized  her,  hurried  off  to  the  barnyard. 
This  alarmed  her  ;  yet  little  was  she  prepared  for  the  face  of  ashy 
whiteness  that  smiled  a  glad,  feeble  welcome  as  she  drew  near  the 
coarse,  dirty  bed  on  which  her  darling  lay. 

Long,  long  was  it  before  the  mother  or  her  child  could  speak ; 
she  only  knew,  only  felt  that  she  held  him  once  more  to  her  break- 
ing heart.  He,  too,  forgot  his  pain,  his  dreary,  uncared-for  pain, 
in  the  blessed  thought  that  he  was  pillowed  once  more  on  the 
faithful  breast  for  which  he  had  so  longed,  so  prayed ;  forgot 
about  the  coarse,  selfish  natures  that  had  refused  his  tearful  prayer 
to  write  her,  that  if  ho  could  but  see  her  he  would  be  well.  Pushing 


back  the    of)    brown  curls  from  his  waxen  brow,  the  mother  at 

[i  ni'ili  laid  : 
••  Now,  Charlie,  icll  mother  how  it  was,  darling  '" 
"Mr.  Peck  always  took  nua  to  help  bim  when  he  went  to  the 

woods  for  wood.    On  this  day  it  was  very  cold  ;  I  ritppoie  I  was 

numb  and  did  not  notice  mi  time  how  near  wo  were  passing  tome 

great  rocks,  till  all  at  once  the  OX-sIed  grazed  tli-rn.  1  remember 
no  more,  for  I  had  fainted.  Tho  first  thing  thui  I  rct-ollcu  was, 
they  had  sent  tor  a  doctor  who  W0fl  bandaging  my  torn  leg  ;  ll 
dreadfully  mashed  ;  it  kopt  swelling  larger  every  day  j  [could  not 
sleep  night  or  day  with  the  pain.  1  begged  so  for  them  to  send 
for  you,  mother !" 

"My  poor,  patient  darling,  how  you  have  Buffered  I"  And  the 
weeping  mother  wildly  kissed  the  pale  lips  of  her  dying  boy. 

"  Vch,  mother,  but  1  tried  to  be  good,  and  givo  no  trouble.  I 
used  to  lie  awake  all  night  in  my  pain,  praying  God  to  send  my 
mother." 

And  now  with  an  angel  smile  ho  laid  his  sweet  face  where  he 
had  so  prayed  to  rest  it  ere  he  died.  His  holy  prayer  was  granted. 
Bui  that  mother? — God  in  mercy  deal  kindly  with  her!  The  day 
before  I  left  New  Haven,  she  said  to  me  : 

"After  teaching  all  day,  I  go  at  night  to  my  lonely  bed  and 
kneel  in  prayer — but  my  thoughts  stray  from  heaven  and  prayer 
to  his  grave,  over  which  tho  grass  waves,  and  above  which  the 
young  willow  bends  to  the  simple  stone  graven  with  my  lost 
Charlie's  name  !"  Nor  could  I  blame  the  lone  woman  that  she 
longed  to  rest  her  weary  head  by  tho  side  of  her  beautiful  and 
lost  one. 

Three  years  later,  and  I  went  one  Sabbath  with  some  friends  to 
hear  the  greatest  pulpit  orator  of  the  age,  then  in  New  York,  on  Ids 
way  with  his  bride  to  his  native  city  in  the  South .  The  church  was 
crowded  ;  yet  as  my  friends'  pew  was  near  the  pulpit,  I  had  a  full 
opportunity  of  seeing  him  who  had  so  interested  me  in  his  youth,  in 
New  Orleans,  Fairfax  Hcrvy.  "  The  Lord  is  in  his  holy  temple, 
let  all  tho  earth  keep  silence  before  him,"  spoke  the  clear,  trumpet 
tones,  as  he  stood  before  me,  pale  and  beautiful,  and  almost  as 
youthful-looking  as  then. 

When  the  service  was  concluded  he  approached  the  minister's 
pew.  Did  my  eyes  deceive  me — can  it  be?  Yes,  beautiful  as 
when  I  saw  her  by  his  side  in  the  gallery  in  the  Pitti  Palace,  look- 
ing up  with  a  proud,  fond  smile  in  his  face,  stood  his  lovely  bride, 
Eulalio  !  Trials  had  but  given  a  tender  shade  to  the  brow  over 
which  the  angel  of  death  had  swept  his  dark  wing — yet  was  she 
most  lovely.  And  I  now  kuew  and  felt  the  truth  of  her  young 
husband's  text — "  "Whom  the  Lord  loveth,  he  chastenetli." 


BELLS. 

"We  Americans  have  at  home  little  opportunity  to  know  the 
grand  effects  produced  by  bells  of  a  large  size,  as  they  roll  forth 
their  tones  of  an  indescribable  dignity  and  solemnity — a  deep  bass 
to  all  the  varied  sounds  of  city  life.  The  only  large  bells  I  know 
of  in  America  are — that  on  the  city  hall  of  New  York,  said  to 
weigh  21,000  pounds,  and  two  at  Montreal,  one  upon  tho  cathe- 
dral, weighing  some  30,000  pounds,  which  is  the  largest  one  ever 
cast  in  England,  unless  the  new  bell  for  the  parliament  clock  be 
larger,  tho  weight  of  which  I  have  not  seen.  The  largest  bell  in 
England,  except  perhaps  the  one  just  mentioned,  was  cast  in  1845 
for  York  Minster,  and  weighs  rather  more  than  27,000  pounds.  Tho 
most  noted  of  the  other  English  bells  arc  the  "  Great  Tom,"  at 
Oxford,  17,000  pounds,  that  at  Lincoln,  a  little  more  than  11,000 
pounds,  and  the  principal  one  on  St.  Paul's,  a  little  less  than  that. 

But  the  bells  on  the  continent  of  Europe  far  surpass  those  of 
Great  Britain.  At  Erfurt,  in  Germany,  is  a  very  famous  bell, 
weighing  over  27,000  pounds,  which  was  baptized  by  the  name  of 
Susanne,  and  is  distinguished  for  the  excellence  of  its  metal,  hav- 
ing the  largest  proportion  of  silver.  It  was  cast  in  1497,  while 
Columbus  was  still  exploring  the  Autilles,  and  Martin  Luther 
was  a  child  at  school.  As  I  stood  by  this  noble  bell  I  thought 
how  often  a  few  years  later,  with  his  exquisite  sense  of  musical 
effects,  must  the  future  reformer  have  listened,  delighted  with  its 
deep  tones,  as  he  went  from  house  to  house  begging  bread  for 
himself  and  his  brother  monks.  And  what  recollections  must  its 
voice  have  awakened  within  him,  when  he  stopped  at  Erfurt  and 
preached,  while  on  his  way  to  Worms  ;  or  towards  the  close  of  his 
life,  when  he  came  thither,  the  great  apostle,  honored  and  beloved 
by  the  third  part  of  Christendom. — Thayer's  Lecture  on  Bells. 


SKILL  OF  THE  HINDOOS. 

The  ancient  Hindoos  were  not  deficient  in  the  arts.  Dr.  Rox- 
burgh is  of  the  opinion  that  the  western  world  is  indebted  to  India 
for  its  knowledge  of  the  rotation  of  crops  in  agriculture.  The  law 
punished  a  farmer  who  failed  to  sow  his  fields  in  due  time,  with 
the  forfeiture  of  "  ten  times  as  much  as  tho  king's  share  of  the 
crop  that  might  otherwise  have  been  raised."  In  the  manufacture 
of  iron  they  were  proficient ;  and  it  is  now  known  that  the  famous 
Damascus  blades  were  of  Indian  steel,  manufactured  iu  the  west 
of  India.  The  skill  with  which  they  worked  granite  into  beauti- 
ful forms  is  the  best  proof  of  the  excellence  of  their  tools.  In  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  they  have  never  been  equalled;  and  Mrs. 
Spcirs  observes,  that  "the  time  may  soon  arrive  when  it  will  not 
appear  incredible  that  a  fabric  of  ten  yards  in  length  and  one  yard 
wide  should  only  weigh  two  ounces  three  pennyweights,  and  pass 
readily  through  a  small  ring.  Similar  to  this  must  have  been  the 
'  woven  air '  of  Sanscrit  literature,  and  the  robe  in  which  a  woman 
exhibited  herself  in  Buddhist  story,  and  was  punished  for  going 
about  unclad." — Athenaium. 


ANTIDOTE  FOR  ARSENIC. 

The  best  antidote  for  this  poison  is  a  chemical  substance  called 
hidrated  peroxide  of  iron,  freshly  prepared,  which  can  only  be  ob- 
tained of  a  druggist.  But  do  not  wait  for  this.  While  it  is  being 
sent  for,  and  at  the  first  moment  after  discovering  that  arsenic  has 
been  taken,  pour  down  dose  after  dose  of  water  slightly  warmed, 
promoting  vomiting  by  thrusting  the  finger  or  a  feather  down  the 
throat.  Keep  up  this  until  the  stomach  has  been  literally  washed 
out,  at  least  a  dozen  times.  A  friend  of  ours  took  a  teaspoonful 
of  arsenic  in  mistake  for  cream  of  tartar,  but  discovering  his  error 
soon  after,  he  ran  to  the  stove  and  drank  all  he  could  of  lukewarm 
dish-water,  throwing  it  up  as  fast  as  he  took  it,  and  in  this  way 
swallowed  and  vomited  half  a  pailful  of  water.  He  recovered 
without  any  other  remedy.  This  treatment  is  good  for  most  kinds 
of  poison,  if  adopted  soon  enough. — Scientific  American. 


FROLIC*  OP  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 
In  the  reign  of  Chi  Jennings,  die  elder  titter  of  the 

• ,  waj  flattered,  rather  than  acluuned,  at  the  publicity  of  her 

adventure  in  the  theatre,  til  ■  .--girl,  in    the 

of  the  Dnchesf  of  York,  hi  md  the  whole  court.   The 

frolic  wai,  indeed,  fully  borne  out  in  it-  extravagance  and  a 
■nee  byprecedent.     "At  thi-  tfm  Bishop  Burnet,  "the 

court  fell  into  ranch  extravagance  tn  masquerading  ;  both  the  king 
and  queen,  end  all  ';  .■  ebotd  masked,  nnd  came  into 

unknown,  and  danced  tberc  with  wild  frolic.  In  all  this, 
people  were  so  disguised,  that,  without  being  in  the  secret,  none 
could  know  them.  They  were  carried  about  i:i  hackney  chairs. 
Once  the  qaeeu'i  chairmen,  not  knowing  who  ihe  was,  went  from 
her.  S-.  she  was  quite  alone,  and  was  much  disturbed,  and  name 
to  Whitehall  in  s  hackney  coach,  some  say  in  a  enrt."  On  an- 
other occasion,  Qneen  Katherine  thought  it  not  unseemly  to  rc*ort 
to  a  fair  at  Aodley,  in  company  with  the  Duchess  Buckingham 
and  Richmond,  disguised  as  country  lasers,  all  in  red  petti) 
waistcoats,  etc. ;  Sir  Bernard  Qsacofgne  riding  before  the  queen 
on  "  a  Carl  jade,"  and  the  two  dnchesses  atM)  on  double  hones, 
one  with  a  stranger  before  her,  the  other  with  Mr.  Hoper.  Those 
ladies  happened  •<  t->  have  overt! reused  their  part*  ok  to  excite  the 
attention  of  the  crowd;  looking,  a*  it  is  related,  '*  more  like  an- 
tiques than  country  volk."  The  queen,  however,  who  made  her 
way  up  to  a  booth,  to  buy  "a  pair  of  yellow  stockings  for  her 
sweetheart,"  was  ducorerw,  a*  well  a*  her  attendant,  Sir  Bernard, 
"  by  their  gibberish,"  to  Ikj  strangers.  The  revolt  may  1m:  i 
supposed  ;  the  ax*cnihlcd  country  people  mounted  their  horses, 
and,  all  amazement  and  curiosity,  pursued  the  royal  party  to  the 
court  gate. — English  Anecdotes, 


farim;lli. 

Carlo  Broschi,  Purnamcd  Farinelli,  born  in  1705,  was  a  Neapo- 
litan, whose  voice  and  skill  obtained  him  much  musical  renown. 
Philip  V.,  king  of  Spain,  had  been  subject  nearly  all  hU  life  to 
fits  of  hypochondria.  During  one  of  his  worst  paroxysms,  Eliza- 
beth Farnese,  his  queen,  invited  Farinelli  to  Madrid,  in  order  to 
try  the  effect  of  exquisite  music  upon  her  husband's  obstinate 
melancholy.  The  result  answered  her  utmost  hopes.  She  ar- 
ranged a  concert  in  a  room  adjoining  that  which  Philip  had  not 
for  months  quitted,  pertinaciously  resisting  every  entreaty  to  at- 
tend to  the  business  of  the  kingdom.  Farinelli's  vocal  powers 
aroused  him — he  sent  for  the  singer,  and  amidst  a  profusion  of 
encomiums  promised  to  grant  him  whatever  reward  he  should 
ask.  Whereupon  Farinelli,  by  the  queen's  instructions,  requested 
the  king  to  quit  his  room  and  attend  the  council  of  state,  etc.,  etc. 
Faithful  to  his  word,  the  monarch  complied,  and  returned  for  a 
while  to  his  ordinary  habits  of  life.  From  that  moment  Farinelli 
was  retained  with  a  handsome  pension  at  Philip's  court,  and  daily 
soothed  the  half  insane  monarch  with  his  melodious  warblings. 
Upon  Ferdinand's  accession  to  the  throne  he  was  appointed  direc- 
tor of  the  opera,  and  was,  moreover,  honored  with  the  cross  of 
Calatrava.  Farinelli  never  forgot  himself  in  his  singular  exalta- 
tion. He  rejected  all  bribes,  laughed  at  the  adulation  of  his  supe- 
riors, and  long  answered  to  those  who  sought  his  interference,  "  I 
am  a  musician — not  a  politician!"  He,  however,  eventually  be- 
came a  political  agent,  having  discovered  that  his  intervention 
was,  upon  many  occasions,  agreeable  and  convenient  to  the  queen. 
He  continued  at  the  Spanish  court  till  the  death  of  Ferdinand  VI., 
and  was,  without  cause,  banished  by  his  successor,  Charles  III. — 
Life  of  Farinelli. 


HEATESG  VALUE  OF  DIFFERENT  K1XDS  OF  WOODS. 

According  to  the  careful  experiments  of  an  eminent  French 
chemist,  the  relative  beating  values  of  equal  bulks  of  cords,  of 
several  American  woods,  are  expressed  as  follows  : — Shell-bark 
hickory  being  taken  as  the  highest  standard,  one  hundred  ;  pig- 
nut hickory,  ninety-five  ;  white  oak,  eighty-one ;  white  ash,  seven- 
ty-seven ;  dog  wood,  seventy-five ;  scrub  oak,  seventy-three ; 
white  hazle,  seventy-two ;  apple  tree,  seventy;  red  oak,  sixty- 
nine;  white  beach,  sixty-five;  black  walnut,  sixty-five;  black 
birch,  sixty-two;  yellow  oak,  sixty;  hard  maple,  fifty-nine ;  white 
elm,  fifty-eight ;  red  cedar,  fifty-six ;  wild  cherry,  fifty-five ;  yel- 
low pine,  fifty-four;  chestnut,  fifty-two;  yellow  poplar,  fifty- two ; 
butternut,  fifty-one ;  white  birch,  forty-eight ;  white  pine,  forty- 
two.  Some  woods  are  softer  and  lighter  than  others,  the  harder 
and  heavier  having  their  fibres  more  densely  packed  together. 
But  the  same  species  of  wood  may  vary  in  density,  according  to 
the  conditions  of  its  growth.  Those  woods  which  grow  in  forests, 
or  in  rich,  wet  grounds,  are  less  consolidated  than  such  as  stand 
exposed  in  open  fields,  or  grow  slowly  upon  dry,  barren  soils. 
There  are  two  stages  in  the  burning  of  wood  ;  in  the  first,  heat 
comes  chiefly  from  flame ;  in  the  second,  from  red  hot  coals. 
Soft  woods  are  much  more  active  in  the  first  stage  than  hard,  and 
hard  woods  more  active  in  the  second  stage  than  soft.  The  soft 
woods  burn  with  a  voluminous  flame,  and  leave  but  little  coal ; 
while  the  hard  woods  produce  less  flame,  and  yield  a  larger  mass 
of  coal. — Rural  New  Yorker. 


CATCHING  A  BUTTERFLY. 

It  was  early  on  a  summer  morning  that  little  William  went 
running  into  his  father's  garden  to  gather  a  nosegay  of  pinks  and 
stalks  from  his  own  flower-bed,  as  a  present  to  his  mother;  for  it 
was  her  birthday.  Just  as  he  came  into  the  garden,  he  caught 
sight  of  a  beautiful  butterfly,  which  was  settling  first  on  one  plant 
and  then  on  another.  His  mother's  flowers  were  soon  forgotten 
in  the  boy's  eagerness  to  catch  the  butterfly.  At  first  he  followed 
it  with  light  steps,  and  in  a  stooping  posture,  that  he  might  come 
upou  it  un perceived ;  but  his  longing  increased  with  every  step, 
and  the  further  it  flew  away,  the  more  beautiful  its  wings  appeared. 
At  last  it  flew  to  a  little  fruit-tree,  which  was  just  in  bloom,  and 
settled  there.  This  tree  was  close  to  William's  flower-bed,  and 
the  little  tree  itself  had  been  given  him  bv  his  father.  For  this 
reason  he  was  very  foud  of  it,  as  well  as  because  it  was  so  small 
and  had  so  beautiful  a  head.  But  as. soon  as  he  saw  the  butterfly 
resting  on  the  bloom,  he  rushed  quickly  towards  it,  and  struck  it 
so  violently  with  his  hat,  that  all  the  blossoms  fell  off  the  tree,  and 
two  branches  were  broken.  The  boy  looked  down  in  dismay  at 
the  branches  which  had  fallen  at  his  feet,  and  then  discovered  that 
he  had  trampled  down  all  his  hyacinths,  aud  pinks,  and  stalks,  and 
that  the  butterfly  lay  dead  and 'shattered  on  the  ground.  And  he 
had  to  return  to"  tho*  house  crying  and  iu  great  trouble,  without 
either  butterfly  or  flowers — a  picture  of  youthful  gaiety,  which 
runs  eagerly  after  even"  pleasure. — From  tite  German. 
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butions from  over  Keenly  regular  contributors  in  each  number,  being  also 
richly  illustrated.     The  cheapest  magazine  in  the  world! 
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WAGON  TRAIN  ON  A  WESTERN  PRAIRIE. 

In  a  former  volume  of  tho  Pictorial  we  published  a  largo  on- 
graving  representing  a  train  of  emigrants  attacked  by  Indians  on 
the  prairie — the  delineation  on  this  page  shows  tho  character  of 
much  of  the  scenery  through  which  these  trains  pass  on  their  long 
and  weary  way  to  trie  shores  of  tho  Pacific.  Tho  boundless  im- 
mensity of  tho  great  prairies,  even  in  the  most  favorable  seasons 
of  the  year,  has  something  in  it  discouraging  and  disheartening, 
like  that  of  ocean,  or  of  the  deserts  of  the  East.  In  the  picture 
before  us  this  monotony  is  varied  by  some  clumps  of  timber  and 
by  tho  sharp  mountain  beside  tho  Dass.  The  wagon  train  may 
bo  seen  winding  its  way  like  a  long  serpent  in  the  distance,  while 
in  the  foreground  a  couple  of  scouts  are  on  the  lookout  for  hostile 
Indians.  In  tho  foreground  a  rude  cross  marks  the  resting-place 
of  some  pilgrim  who  has  fallen  by  the  way,  cither  by  the  hand  of 
disease  or  by  violence.  There  is  something  wonderfully  impres- 
sive in  the  spectacle  presented  by  one  of  these  American  emigrant- 
trains.  How  much  moral  and  physical  courage,  how  much  ener- 
gy, how  much  quiet  heroism.,  and  endurance  it  embodies,  what 
faith  in  the  future,  what  self-confidence  are  required  to  put  in  mo- 
tion such  social  machinery  as  this !  A  column  of  men  on  the 
march  to  battle  seems  but  obeying  the  warlike  impulse  which  all 
men  feel,  and  is  borne  up  by  the  strong  stimulus  of  glory  and  ex- 
citement. But  such  a  column  is  composed  of  men  alone.  Here 
men,  women  and  children  share  the  fatigues  and  privations  of  the 
journey,  and  bear  up,  without  any  stronger  stimulus  than  native 
heroism,  against  the  trials  of  a  journey  that  must  occupy  months. 
In  one  of  these  imposing  caravans  we  behold  perhaps  the  germ  of 
a  future  State.  It  is  not  travelling,  like  a  caravan  of  the  East,  for 
a  temporary  purpose,  but  to  find  a  lasting  resting-place,  to  found 
a  permanent  home.  It  moves  on,  not  to  pitcli  its  tents  in  some 
green  oasis,  like  a  nomadic  tribe  of  Arabs,  but  to  find  a  home  in 


CARE  OF  THE  EYES. 

Crawford,  the  celebrated  sculptor,  had  an  inveterate  habit  of 
reading  in  a  reclining  position  ;  one  eye  has  been  taken  out  in 
consequence  of  a  cancerous  tumor  forming  behind  it,  and  his  life 
has  paid  tho  forfeit,  after  years  of  suffering,  and  tho  expenditure 
of  a  largo  amount  of  money.  Prcscott,  the  historian,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  disorder  of  a  nerve,  by  which  the  eyes  were  rendered 
useless  for  all  writing  purposes,  could  not  use  a  pen,  as  he  was 
unable  to  see  when  it  failed  to  make  a  mark  for  want  of  ink  ;  nor 
could  he  distinguish  the  lines  or  edges  of  his  paper;  yet,  with 
these  disadvantages,  he  wrote  all  his  historicals,  using  an  agate 
stylus  on  carbonated  paper,  being  guided  as  to  the  lines  or  edges 
by  brass  wires  drawn  through  a  wooden  frame ;  but  with  all  these 
hinderances,  he  has  made  himself  one  of  the  most  readable  of 
modern  historians,  and  earned  a  fortune  besides. 

To  avoid  these  and  similar  calamities,  we  urge  upon  the  young, 
especially,  never  to  use  the  eyes  by  artificial  light,  where  nicety  of 
sight  is  required,  nor  to  use  them  in  any  strained  position,  or 
while  riding  in  rail-cars  or  carriages.  We  urge  upon  all  parents, 
in  view  of  the  many  incurable  eye  diseases,  to  caution  their 
children  against  reading  by  twilight,  that  is,  not  before  sunrise 
nor  after  the  sun  has  set.  It  would  be  a  great  deal  better  not 
to  allow  them  to  read  or  sew  by  any  artificial  light ;  but  if 
that  is  unavoidable,  let  it  be  imperative  that  they  cease  by  nine 
o'clock  at  night  in  the  summer,  and  by  ten,  at  the  farthest,  in 
the  winter.  It  is  a  most  inexcusable  folly,  and  one  that  will 
sooner  or  later  bring  its  punishment,  to  either  read  or  sew  by 
gas  or  lamp,  or  candle  light,  and  then  sleep  after  daylight  next 
morning,  as  a  habit.  To  persons  of  all  ages  it  is  a  most  injuri- 
ous practice.  No  small  amount  of  the  weak  and  diseased  eyes  of 
the  present  day  may  be  traced  to  the  excessive  use  of  gas-light. — 
Hall's  Journal  of  Health. 


THE  DEAD  OF  1857. 

The  nccrological  record  of  1857  embraces  the  names  of  a  num- 
ber of  distinguished  personages  who  during  life  either  adorned  tho 
highest  places  in  every  country  of  the  world,  or  have  advanced 
the  interests  of  mankind  in  the  paths  of  science,  literature,  the 
fine  arts,  war,  diplomacy,  or  the  preaching  and  practice  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  United  States  have  to  mourn  the  loss  of  some  of 
their  most  ominent  sons.  William  L.  Marcy,  who  served  his 
country  as  an  advocate,  a  soldier,  a  judge,  State  governor,  legis- 
lator, and  cabinet  minister,  laid  down  and  yielded  up  his  spirit  in 
peace  on  the  anniversary  of  her  independence,  last  Fourth  of 
July.  Mr.  Dobbin,  ex-secretary  of  the  navy,  senators  Butler, 
Bell,  and  Rusk,  honorables  Preston  S.  Brooks,  John  Barnes,  An- 
drew Stephenson,  Franklin  Dexter,  Louis  McLane,  H.  L.  Tur 
ney,  and  other  prominent  lawyers  and  statesmen  have  died,  and 
so  did  George  Washington  Parke  Custis,  who  long  formed  a  liv- 
ing link  between  our  people  and  their  liberator.  Commodores 
Newton,  Parker,  and  Smoot,  valiant  officers  of  our  navy,  were 
taken  away.  Drs.  Kane  and  Scoresby,  Arctic  explorers ;  Glid- 
don  and  Legh,  Eastern  travellers ;  Lieut.  Strain,  explorer  of  the 
Darien  Isthmus ;  Anderson,  the  Swedish  traveller ;  Crawford  and 
Ranch,  the  sculptors  ;  West  and  Ranney,  the  painters  ;  Bmnshoff, 
the  botanist ;  and  Playfair,  the  architect,  have  all  ceased  to  exist. 
England  lost  during  the  twelve  months,  John  Britton,  the  anti- 
quarian; Joseph  Brotherton,  a  most  zealous  popular  reformer; 
the  Earl  of  Ellcsmere,  an  accomplished  writer,  and  liberal  patron 
of  art;  the  Earl  of  Hirewood,  one  of  her  keenest  sportsmen; 
Lord  Fitzwilliam,  an  aristocratic  corn-law  repealer;  tho  Duchess 
of  Gloucester,  last  surviving  daughter  of  Gaorge  the  Third  ;  Lord 
Amherst,  her  famous  envoy  to  China;  Douglas  Jerrold,  Doctor 
Marshall  Hall;  Bishop  Bloomfield,  and  others  of  great  note  and 
worth.     The  ranks  of  her  naval  officers  were  tliinned  by  the  deaths 


PRAIRIE    SCENE,   EMIGRANTS    TRAVELLING    OVERLAND    TO    CALIFORNIA. 


the  wilderness  and  to  make  it  blossom  like  a  rose.  The  end  of 
the  journey  is  but  the  beginning  of  new  trials,  for  then  houses 
must  be  erected  to  shelter  the  wanderers  from  the  weather,  and  to 
protect  them  through  the  coming  winter,  forests  are  to  be  felled, 
fields  ploughed  and  planted  and  fenced.  Yet  what  will  not  the 
energy  and  the  strength  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  accomplish  1 
A  few  short  months  slip  away,  and  there  are  comfortable  dwell- 
ings, clearings  in  the  forest,  broad  acres  under  cultivation,  and  of 
course,  a  log  school  house  and  a  meeting-house.  Perhaps  the 
very  next  year  there  will  be  a  hotel  and  steam  saw-mills  and  a 
newspaper.  Wealth  soon  flows  in  upon  the  colony,  a  large  popu- 
lation aggregates,  the  hamlet  becomes  a  village,  the  village  a  town, 
the  town  a  city.  Some  of  the  old  settlers  begin  to  feci  crowded 
and  discontented.  Like  Leather-stocking,  in  Cooper's  tale  of  the 
Pioneers,  every  day  they  "  get  lost  in  the  clearing."  Then  they 
recommence  the  same  toilsome  career.  To  the  restless  spirit  of 
the  migratory  Yankee,  to  the  pioneer  men  of  the  axe  and  the  rifle, 
and  then"  hard-working  and  adventurous  helpmates,  bow  much  are 
v  we  indebted  !  Those  of  us  who  have  a  tincture  of  old  fogy- 
ism  about  ua  cannot  perhaps  understand  this  spirit  of  unrest,  but 
we  can  appreciate  the  consequences  that  flow  from  it.  And  yet 
these  results  do  not  lose  their  marvellous  character  though  passing 
beneath  our  cognizance.  The  growth  of  the  West  is  still  a  mar- 
vel even  to  American  eyes — to  European  eyes  it  is  an  incompre- 
hensible fable.  The  growth  of  our  population  in  three-quarters  of 
a  century  from  three  to  thirty  millions,  from  thirteen  to  thirty-one 
States,  each  larger  than  a  large  kingdom  of  Europe,  is  indeed  as- 
tinishing — the  work  of  many  centuries  crowded  into  less  than  one. 
What  the  statistics  of  this  country  will  be  a  century  hence  the 
boldest  and  wisest  dare  not  affirm.  We  are  not  of  those  who 
see  only  shadows  and  darkness  in  the  future.  We  have  the  full- 
est faith  in  the  continuous  march  of  glory  and  prosperity,  under 
providence,  of  our  beloved  country,  hitherto  so  favored. 


PHILADELPHIA  SKATERS. 

As  a  hot  night  in  summer  brings  out  a  swarm  of  mosquitoes, 
so  a  cold  one  in  winter  covers  the  still  water  of  our  Schuylkill 
Dam  at  Fnirmount  with  an  army  of  amateur  skaters.  Indeed, 
the  Philadelphia  Skating  Club  is  a  cold  weather  institution  among 
us,  its  object  being  the  promotion  of  recreation  with  wholesome 
cxerdse  among  its  large  circle  of  respectable  members.  The  roll 
contains  the  names  of  200  gentlemen.  In  addition,  there  is  an- 
other, infinitely  more  meritorious — the  saving  of  human  life. 
Eacli  member  is  to  provide  himself  with  a  cord  and  reel,  and  keep 
it  with  him  whenever  he  goes  on  the  ice,  so  as  to  throw  it  to  any 
one  who  may  happen  to  break  through.  This  cheap  .ami  simple 
apparatus  has  caused  the  saving  of  no  less  than  1 57  lives  by  mem- 
bers of  the  club.  Skating  has  always  been  a  favorite  amusement 
with  our  citizens,  and  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  both  afford 
ample  fields  for  its  indulgence.  The  latter  river,  dammed  up  at 
Fairmount,  furnishes  a  pool  of  slack  water  extending  many  miles. 
A  single  night  suffices  to  convert  the  whole  into  the  most  magnifi- 
cent skating  ground  in  the  world.  No  sooner  is  it  frozen  over  than 
thousands  of  our  citizens  are  seen  on  its  glassy  surface.  But  as 
the  water  in  this  dam  is  very  deep,  weak  spots  in  the  ice  ore  left, 
over  which  some  of  the  thoughtless,  who  are  found  in  every  crowd, 
are  continually  urging  themselves.  Sonje  venture  into  dangerous 
places  for  mere  bravado,  and  the  number  who  thus  break  through 
and  are  saved  from  perishing  only  by  the  prompt  use  of  the  cord 
and  reel  is  every  season  considerable.  Many  of  the  members  are 
superb  skaters,  and  numerous  female  friends  are  seen  with  them 
on  the  ice,  to  whom  they  act  the  cicerone  in  true  cavalier  style. 
Ladies  are  fast  becoming  enthusiastic  skaters,  and  this  exhilarat- 
ing exercise,  if  more  generally  followed,  would  give  new  bloom  to 
cheeks  now  pallid  from  confinement  in  our  furnace-heated  parlors. 
The  canals  of  Holland  have  made  women  there  the  most  graceful 
skaters  in  the  world. — Cor.  New  York  Musical  World. 


of  Admirals  Rodgers,  Rowley,  O'Brien,  Gosselin  and  Dillon, 
whilst  her  wars  in  Persia  and  India  cost  her  the  lives  of  Commo- 
dore Ethersey,  Generals  Anson,  Wheeler,  Lawrence,  Barnard, 
Neill,  Nicholson,  Stalker,  and  Jack,  with  that  of  Lieut.  Salkeld, 
the  hero  of  Delhi,  all  of  whom  fell  in  the  gallant  endeavor  to  up- 
hold her  flag  in  the  East.  Generals  Sir  James  Macdonnell,  who 
held  Hougoumont  on  the  field  of  Waterloo ;  Egerton,  Balneavis, 
and  Hutchesson  died  nearer  home,  full  of  years  and  honors. 
France  was  horrified  on  the  3d  of  January,  by  the  assassination 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  who  fell  by  the  hands  of  a  priest,  and 
the  execution  of  Verger,  the  murderer,  followed  soon  after.  Many 
favorites  of  the  great  Napoleon  were  removed,  including  the 
Prince  of  Canino,  Joseph  Napoleon  Ney,  Prince  of  Moskowa, 
Vidocq,  the  famous  thief  catcher,  and  the'last  adjutant  general  of 
the  "  Old  Guard."  General  Cavaignac,  one  of  the  most  disinter- 
ested of  her  modern  patriots,  died  suddenly,  and  Beranger,  Eu- 
gene Sue,  De  Musset,  and  the  Duchess  of 'Nemours,  daughter-in- 
law  of  King  Louis  Philippe,  have  also  passed  away.  M.  Dcmer- 
est,  an  executioner  in  Paris  during  the  "  Reign  of  Terror,"  also 
died  in  1857.  Russia  lost  Prince  Chernisholf,  Gen.  Dwernicki, 
and  some  other  talented  officers  attached  to  her  military,  financial 
and  executive  departments,  as  well  as  the  celebrated  Princess  of 
Lieveu,  the  confidential  correspondent  of  three  czars  and  three 
empresses,  and  the  most  active  female  politician  of  this  century. 
Faustin  the  First  of  Hayti,  has  to  lament  his  minister,  the  Duke 
of  Band  du  Nord.  The  Nisam  of  Deccan,  the  Goolah  Singh, 
ruler  of  Cashmere,  died  in  India,  whilst  four  of  the  sons  with  a 
grandson  of  the  old  king  of  Delhi,  were  executed  by  the  British 
troops  in  and  around  that  city. — Home  Journal. 

Next  to  that  of  umbrellas,  the  ownership  of  books  is  perhaps 
the  least  respected.  Hence  the  philosophical,  though  rude  remark, 
that  fools  lend  books  and  wise  men  borrow  them. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

While  we  cheerfully  answer  such  question*  a*,  our  experience  and  work*  of 
reference  furnish  replies  to.  wo  pcum  by  foolish  ami  frivolous  queries  unno- 
ticed. 

L.  O.  0.,  Painesvflle.— Thn  pronunciation  of  tho  lamn  you  mention,  like  that 
of  the  French  u,  can  only  be  learned  orally. 

Politic!,**,  Philadelphia.— He  wns  compelled  to  resign  his,  seat  by  Ill-health. 

Mr*  I-  B.,  New  York.— Autograph-col  lecUm*  originated  In  tlormany.ln  1660, 
and  flirt  took  shape  in  the  form  of  album*.,  though  the  name  was  not  then 
adopted.— We  have  hut  a  single  autograph  of  tin-  distinguished  poet  you 
mention,  and  cannot  part  with  it;  but  if  a  fne  simile  !■  of  any  value  to  yon, 
we  will  send  one  with  pleasure. 

PUPIL.— The  bone*  of  tho  hands  and  feet  equal  in  number  one  half  of  the 
boned  of  the  body. 

SurPKHK«.— If  hard  study  and  severe  daily  exercise  do  not  reduce  your  obesi- 
ty, wr  know  not  what  will— It  must  Im  constitutional,  we  should  think. 

AMATrim.— Don't  buy  any  so-called  "Old  Masters."  If  yon  wish  to  adorn 
your  rooms,  glvo  orders  to  our  own  painters — both  hero  and  in  New  York. 
Win  have  men  of  genius  In  all  branches  of  the  art,  who  doscrve  and  need 
encouragement. 

Studest. — We  cannot  do  better  than  recommend  a  constant  study  of  Wash- 
ington Irving,  Goldsmith  and  Addison,  If  you  wish  to  form  a  good  prow 
Btylo.     A  study  of  the  poet*  will  supply  you  with  epithet*  and  Images, 

F.  L.,  Bangor,  Me. — There  are  echoes  quite  as  remarkable  In  other  places. 
The  whimpering  galleries  of  8t.  Paul's,  of  tho  Cathedral  Church  of  Glouces- 
ter, England,  and  of  the  Observatory  at  Paris,  owe  their  effects  to  those  laws 
ot  tho  reflection  of  sound  by  which  echoes  are  producod. 

Votaobur.— The  hurricane  of  178<>  killed  9000  persons  In  Martinique,  and 
600*1  in  St.  Lucia.  The  town  of  St.  Pierre,  in  tho  formor  place,  was  totally 
destroyed,  and  other  towns  Buffered  severely. 

M.  C,  Hartford,  Ct. — Although  Americans  have  produced  Improved  life-boats, 
tbey  are  claimed  a*  a  French  invention,  and  tho  credit  is  given  to  M.  Ber- 
nicrs,  director  of  ponts  ft  thatt3%rt$,  in  France,  in  1777. 

C.  C— Governor  Joseph  Dudley  was  born  in  Roxbury,  31ass..  Sept.  23,  1047. 

Amatbce. — The  French  play  called  "  Lea  Pauvrcs  do  Paris,1'  is  the  basis  of  all 
tho  pieces  you  enumerate. 

Plat-Dobr. — Monerieff,  tho  author  of  "Tom  and  Jerry,"  died  recently  in 
London.  It  was  founded  on  a  book  by  Pierce  Kpin,  entitled  "  Life  in  Lon- 
don.''    Pierce  Egan  is  still  living. 

"  C>DEfiwRrn*.R.'' — A  Arc  insurance  company  was  established  in  England,  In 
the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

Housekeeper—  English  needles  are  now  accounted  the  best  made. 

R.  L..  New  York. — Wo  know  not  who  can  inform  you  unless  it  be  Dr.  Sholton 
Mackenzie,  who  possessed  very  valuable  data  for  contemporaneous  biogra- 
phy; he  is  one  of  tho  editors  of  Col.  Forney's  "  Press,"'  Philadelphia. 

M,  M.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — Forks  were  first  mentioned  in  a  book  of  travels  pub- 
lished in  1811.  Previous  to  that,  as  Lancaster  says,  "  kings  and  queens  ate 
their  dinners  with  their  fingers. '! 


PROCESSION  OF  SCI  JIU  SINGH,  A  CHIEF  OF  THE  SIKHS. 

Tho  largo  engraving  which  occupies  the  whole  of  pngc  153  of 
this  number,  represents  the  style  in  which  the  famous  Schir  Singh, 
a  Sikh  rajah,  takes  the  field.  The  running  footmen,  the  enormous 
elephants,  tho  splendidly  equipped  horsemen,  the  uncouth  camels, 
tho  banners,  and  all  the  nrray  ot  Oriental  magnificence,  carry  us 
back  to  the  palmy  days  of  the  Saracens  and  the  Sultan  Saladin. 
The  leading  chiefs  of  the  Sikhs,  on  festival  occasions,  wear  dresses 
profusely  sprinkled  with  precious  stones,  and  are  seated  in  thrones 
of  gold  and  silver  on  their  splendidly  caparisoned  elephants,  while 
many  of  their  attendants  arc  entirely  naked,  and  others  nearly  so. 
Tho  mounted  men  have  no  regard  for  their  followers  on  foot,  and 
some  of  these  are  clinging  to  the  tails  of  their  masters'  horses — 
young  Sikh  dandies,  glorious  in  cloth  ot  gold,  armed  with  numer- 
ous daggers,  swords  and  pistols,  with  mustachios  turned  up,  and 
thin  beards  carefully  separated  in  the  centre  of  their  chins  with 
ferocious  coquetry.  In  the  distance  a  man  is  seen  hanging  from 
a  gibbet.  The  contrast  of  this  ghastly  corpse  with  the  brilliant 
cavalcade  passing  by  it,  no  one  heeding  it,  is  indeed  most  striking. 


A  popular  Move. — Since  the  price  of  "Ballou's  Pictorial" 
was  reduced  to  five  cents  per  copy,  its  circulation  in  New  England 
has  nearly  doubled ;  while  in  one  or  two  of  the  'Western  States  it 
has  trebied! 


SPLINTERS. 


....  We  aro  informed  that  the  New  York  Evening  Post  is  the 
oldest  paper  in  New  York — established  in  1803. 

If  the  British  public  submits  meekly  to  the  payment  of 

$40,000  a  year  to  the  Princess  Royal,  it  is  no  affair  of  ours. 

Moses  Y.  Beach  gives  the  poor  of  Wallingford,  Ct.,  five 

hundred  dollars'  worth  of  coal  and  provisions. 

....  A  Washington  letter  shows  that  Spain  has  still  a  large 
army  and  navy,  in  spite  of  her  reputed  inefficiency. 

Messrs.  Siisbee,  Case  &  Co.,  299  1-2  "Washington  Street, 

with  a  splendid  instrument,  produce  fine  life-sized  photographs. 

....  The  principal,  if  not  the  only,  newspaper  published  in  the 
negro  cmyire  of  Hayti,  is  a  weekly,  16  inches  by  9. 

Reimbaub  is  the  name  of  tho  rascal  who  has  swindled  the 

people  of  Port  au  Prince  out  of  31,000,000. 

. .  .  George  Bancroft,  the  historian,  lately  visited  "Washington, 
where  he  received  great  attention  and  many  courtesies. 

The  equestrian  statue  of  Washington  by  Crawford,  now 

forms  a  splendid  ornament  of  Richmond,  Virginia. 

Mrs.  General  Scott,  who  has  been  very  sick  at  Paris,  is 

now  rapidly  recovering  from  her  alarming  illness. 

....  Miss  Frederika  Bremer,  the  Swedish  authoress,  is  about 
making  an  extensive  tour  in  the  Holy  Land. 

....  William  Vincent  Wallace's  new  opera,  the  "Amber 
Witch,"  is  to  be  produced  at  Covent  Garden,  London,  next  May. 

Ex-President  Fillmore's  bride  is  described  as  a  lady  ot 

very  great  beauty  and  intellectual  endowments. 

Julia  Grisi,  now  too  fat  for  the  stage,  has  developed  great 

capabilities,  lately,  as  a  spiritual  medium. 

....  One  of  the  Princes  Polignac  lately  married  a  milliner  in 
Paris  ;  the  prince  was  poor — the  marchande,  rich. 

....  Why  is  wit  like  a  Chinese  lady's  foot  ?  Because  brevity  is 
the  sole  of  it,  of  course. 

....  A  young  man  should  walk  in  the  open  air  six.  miles  a 
day  ;  a  young  woman,  three  or  four. 

Mr.  Layard  said  that  Mount  Blanc  was  invisible  from  fog 

when  he  approached  it — a  perfect  Mount  Blank, 


CRIMES  AGAINST  LIBERTY. 

When  the  beautiful  and  accomplished  Madame  Roland,  the 
eloquent  advocate  of  free  institution*,  but  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious victims  of  the  fii>t  Branch  revolution,  wan  conducted  to  tho 
guillotine,  *he  gave  atteranefl  t<»  the  memorable  exclamation,  "O 
Liberty  !  what  crimes  ore  committed  in  thy  name  !"  These  word* 
occurred  to  lis  when  wo  first  rend  of  tho  lost  great  attempt  made  at 
Paris  to  assasninato  tho  Emperor  Louis  Nupolcon.  The  appalling 
magnitude  of  this  atrocity  has  been  equalled  of  late  yearn  only  by 
that  of  Ficschi  against  the  life  of  Louis  Philippe.  In  both  cases 
tho  results  have  been  tho  same — Fieschi's  crime  seated  his  intended 
victim  yet  firmer  on  the  throne  ;  that  of  Orsini  ond  his  accomplices 
has  strengthened  the  hands  of  Louis  Napoleon,  and  affords  a  pre- 
text for  rivetting  yet  more  firmly  tho  chains  that  fetter  thought 
and  action  in  the  empire  of  France,  and  adjourns  to  a  yet  more 
distnnt  date  the  realization  of  those  dreams  ot  emancipation  and 
self-government  which  such  men  as  Lnmnrtine  yet  dare  to  enter- 
tain. Assassination  never  yet  accomplished  the  avowed  object  of 
its  fomentcrs ;  rarely  successful  in  its  attempts,  it  is  never  fortu- 
nate in  its  results,  U  if  Providcnco  never  permitted  tho  prosperity 
of  crime  in  the  affairs  of  tho  world.  The  instigator  and  apologist 
of  assassination  is  therefore  cither  simply  a  madman  or  simply  a 
fool,  or  he  combines  in  equal  portions  the  criminal  and  blockhead, 
and  is  a  blunderer  as  well  as  a  sinner.  When  "  that  deep-mouthed 
Boeotian,  Savage  Landor,"  offered  a  reward  for  the  assassination 
of  King  Bomba  of  Naples,  the  charitable  world,  from  respect  to 
his  gray  hairs,  took  it  as  evidence  that  tho  poor  old  gentleman 
was  fast  lapsing  into  "second  childishness  and  mere  oblivion." 

But  in  all  crimes  there  are  degrees  of  criminality,  and  assassin- 
ation is  no  exception.  There  is  the  bravo  who  strikes  for  hire, 
nnd  the  fanatic  who  strikes  for  principle.  But  even  the  hireling, 
who  like  Pianori,  aims  at  one  life  alone,  and  stakes  his  own  upon 
the  issue,  is  immaculate  when  compared  to  the  villains  who  adopt 
such  wholesale  methods  of  destruction  as  those  employed  by  the 
late  assassins  of  tho  Ruo  Lcpellcticr.  They  knew  that  innocent 
lives  must  bo  sacrificed,  but  because  the  explosion  of  shells  thrown 
from  a  distance  afforded  many  chances  for  their  own  escape  from 
detection,  they  scrupled  not  to  deal  death  among  an  unoffending 
crowd.  They  are  triply  guilty — of  murder,  ot  cowardice,  and  of 
striking  at  liberty  herself.  They  and  their  compeers  are  playing 
directly  into  the  hands  of  despotism.  Tyranny  owes  much  more 
to  its  fanatic  enemies  than  to  its  inherent  strength ;  more  to  the 
crimes  committed  in  tho  name  of  liberty,  than  to  all  the  advocates 
of  tho  "  divine  right  "  of  sovereigns  have  ever  written,  preached 
or  spoken. 

MOORISH  GIRLS*  SCHOOL  IN  ALGIERS. 
We  have  placed  on  page  152  of  our  present  number,  a  picture 
which  cannot  fail  to  interest  both  young  and  old — representing  tho 
interior  of  a  girls'  school  in  Algiers,  with  its  bright-eyed  and  in- 
telligent pupils,  in  their  picturesque  and  quaint  costumes,  sewing 
and  performing  the  various  tasks  which  their  instructress  assigns 
them.  The  school  here  depicted  is  under  the  charge  of  Madame 
Luce,  a  French  lady,  and  was  taken  under  the  protection  of  the 
French  government  in  1847.  Since  then  the  school  has  gone  on 
as  well  as  Madame  Luce  could  hope,  and  she  has  now  one  hun- 
dred nnd  twenty  pupils,  whose  ages  range  from  four  or  five  to 
•sixteen  or  seventeen  years.  The  pupils  are  taught  to  work,  to 
embroider,  to  read  and  write  French  and  Arabic,  and  the  elements 
of  arithmetic  and  geography.  Some  of  the  elder  pupils  act  as 
monitors,  and  instruct  the  younger  ones.  Madame  Luce  pledged 
herself  to  interfere  in  no  way  with  the  religion  of  the  children,  and 
the  Arab  teacher  instructs  thorn  in  w-hat  little  knowledge  of  that 
kind  is  considered  requisite.  Whether  Madame  Luce  will  live  to 
see  any  fruit  from  her  disinterested  self-devotion  is  uncertain  ;  but 
her  excellent  system  must  in  time  work  a  great  change;  and  in  all 
probability  the  children  of  her  pupils  will  be  brought  up  in  a  man- 
ner calculated  to  enlarge  the  understanding  and  refino  the  mind. 


"Worth  thinking  of. — Many  of  our  readers  and  subscribers 
have  quite  a  collection  of  magazines,  sheet  music,  pamphlets,  ond 
the  like,  lying  about  their  rooms  in  most  unavailable  forms.  Now 
to  double  their  value,  to  preserve  them,  and  to  make  them  con- 
venient for  use  and  ornamental  to  your  apartments,  you  have  only 
to  place  them  together,  send  to  our  office  by  express,  or  hand  them 
in  personally,  and  they  will  be  bound  up  in  any  desired  sty-Ie,  at 
the  lowest  rates,  and  returned  to  yon  in  one  week.  A  valuable 
collection  of  books  is  accumulated  in  a  little  while  by  this  means, 
and  ot  extremely  trifling  cost. 

To  one  and  all. — We  have  some  complaints  reach  us,  that 
dealers  in  our  paper  still  charge  more  than  Jive  cents  per  copy  at 
retail.  This  is  not  right.  We  furnish  it  at  a  price  wholesale 
which  admits  of  a  fair  business  profit  when  sold  at  five  cents  per 
copy,  and  where  more  is  charged,  let  the  parties  address  us 
direct,  and  we  will  supply  the  paper  from  this  office. 
<  *■—  » 

A  Medical  Dogberrt. — A  physician  in  New  York  who  re- 
cently conducted  the  post  mortem  examination  in  a  case  of  infan- 
ticide, reported  that  he  was  "  unable  to  discover  whether  the  child 
was  alive  or  not,  at  the  time  of  its  death." 


The  French  Emperor. — Louis  Napoleon,  among  his  other 
accomplishments,  shaves  himself.  A  glance  at  lib  expenditures 
6hows  that  he  shaves  his  people  also. 

A  Lcckt  Actress. — Mrs.  Catherine  Sinclair  Forrest  has  pur- 
chased an  estate  in  Scotland,  for  $50,000,  the  savings  of  her  short 
theatrical  career. 


Five  Cents  per  Copt. — The  price  of  this  paper  is  now  but 
five  cents  per  single  copy  everywhere. 


"COLUMBUS  KL  rlLIBUSTEKO." 

Our  friend,  John  Brougham,  who  is  fairly  entitled  to  be  called 
an  "admirable  Criofaton/'bj  tin:  versatility  of  his  genius,  has 
recently  brought  out  at  Burton's,  New  York,  a  burlesque  with  the 
above  title,  which  all  agree  in  pronouncing  the  beau  ideal  of  that 
difficult  class  of  dramatic  composition.  It  is  full  of  ran  and  hu- 
mor, witticisms,  puns  and  comic  situation.  But  the  art  and  taste 
of  the  author  are  particularly  shown  m  this,  that  while  fulfilling 
all  the  requirements  of  the  burlesque,  ho  never  renders  bis  hero 
and  his  great  mission  ridiculous — never  weakens  the  reverence  felt 
for  one  of  the  grandest  names  in  modern  history.  As  a  specimen 
of  the  more  elevated  passages  of  this  production,  and  of  really 
good  poetry,  we  quote  the  following  from  a  vision  ot  Columbus: 

"  Time  onward  pass**,  and  my  mental  (rase 
la  on  tin  hltttra.     I»,  I  »*-*•  a  land 

Wh<r-  Suture  ««-m«  to  frame  with  practised  hand 

Her  last  mo*i  wondrous  work!     Before  me  rile 

Mountain*  of  solid  rock  that  rift  the  skies: 

Imperial  valley*,  with  rich  verdure  frowned. 

For  league*  illimitable  smile  around. 

While  through  ttasn  fllbjeel  tBSJ  (<ir  rivers  run 

From  1t-I«,uh<J  tract*  to  where  the  tr»ple  nun 

Breeds  In  the  terming  ooee  strange  monstrous  thine*  ; 

I  see,  upswelllng  from  exbatutleM  springs. 

Great  lakes  appear,  upon  whose  surface  wide 

The  handled  navW  of  tb»*  earth  may  ride. 

I  are  tremendous  rturvti  emerge 

From  cloud-aspiring  height*,  who**  slippery  vergs 

Tremendous  ocean*  momrntlj  roll  o'er, 

Assaulting  with  unmitigated  roar 

The  stunned  nnd  shuttered  ear  of  trembling  day, 

That,  wounded,  weep*  In  glistening  tears  of  spray! 

I  *ec  a  river,  through  whose  limpid  stream, 
Pactolus-like.  the  yellow  pebble*  gleam: 
Flowing  through  region*  where  great  heap*  of  gold, 
Uncarcd  for.  He  in  affluence  ontold. 
Thick  as  autumnal  leaves,  the  precious  store. 
•  •  ■  •  •  • 

I  sec  small  villages  begin. 
Like  twilight  sun.  to  prep  forth  timidly. 
Great  distances  apart ;  and  now  I  see 
Towns,  swollen  t*>  ritlr«.  burst  upon  the  sight. 
Thick  as  the  crowded  firmament  at  night. 
I  see  brave  science,  with  inspired  soul, 
Subdue  the  elements  to  its  control; 
On  iron  ways,  through  rock  and  mountain  riven. 
Impelling  mighty  freights,  by  vapor  driven; 
Or  with  electric  nerve*  to  interlace 
Tlie  varied  point*  of  universal  space. 

Thought  answers  thought,  though  scores  of  miles  between — 
Time  is  out-stripped." 

There  ig  the  ring  of  sterling  metal  in  these  lines.  Brougham 
has  only  to  bestow  more  care  upon  his  productions,  to  become  the 
leading  dramatist  of  the  day. 


Almost  the  last  Chance  ! — We  have  ooly  a  few  complete 
sets  of  the  Pictorial  bound  from  the  commencement.  The  whole 
form  thirteen  elegant  volumes  bound  in  full  gilt,  strong  and  uni- 
form, with  illumined  title-pages  and  indexes,  and  containing  from 
ten  to  twelve  thousand  fine  engravings,  of  current  events  of  the  times, 
of  eminent  men  and  women,  and  of  manners  and  customs,  all 
over  the  world.  These  volumes  can  never  be  re-printed,  and  are 
already  entirely  out  of  the  market.  No  public  or  private  library 
should  be  without  a  set.  They  will  be  forwarded  by  express, 
carefully  packed,  on  the  receipt  of  $26. 

MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Winkley,  Mr.  Calvin  E.  Sweet  to  Miss  Caroline 
Clark;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bornard,  Mr.  Albert  Morse  to  Mies  Henrietta  Philbrick; 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Miner,  Mr.  George  H.  Chamberlain  to  Mi.-?  Hannah  9.  Bishop,  of 
Sangerville,  Me. ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Posey.  Mr.  Henry  HUI  to  Miss  Charlotte  A.  Stan- 
ley, of  Nova  Scotia;  by  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Eastbnm.  Lfent.  Edward  C.  Grafton, 
U.  S.  N.,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  W.  Fellows;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Stow,  Mr.  Hiram  W. 
Moore  to  Miss  Sophia  W.  Burbank;  at  South  Boston,  by  lie  v.  Mr.  Fairehild, 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Merrill  to  Miss  Alwilda  Palmer.— At  Roxbury.  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Ryder,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Floyd  to  Miss  Sarah  Annie  Phelps,  both  of  Dorchester. 
—At  Brookline.  by  Rev.  Mr-  Dexter,  Capt.  J.  Freeman  Ellis  to  Miss  Mary  F. 
Swan,  all  of  Stoughton. — At  Milton,  by  Rev.  Mr-  Teele.  Rev.  Edwin  Leonard 
to  Miss  Sarah  J.  Fairbank. — At  North  Bridgowatcr,  bv  Rev.  Mr.  Couch,  Mr. 
Timothy  Smith,  of  Orleans,  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Brett.— At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Stone,  of  Bolton,  Dr.  Henry  Wheatland  to  Miss  Mary  Catherine  Mack. — At 
Lowell,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  John  Comer  to  Miss  Abby  A.  Lovejoy,  of  An- 
dover. — At  New  Bedford,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  Pardon  A.  Gifford  to  Miss 
Phcbe  W.  Booth.— At  Cohasset,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  James  T.  Bailey,  of 
Chelsea,  to  Miss  Sarah  V.,  only  daughter  of  Isaac  Lincoln,  of  Cohaseet. — At 
Jacksonville,  Florida.  Rev.  James  0.  Branch  to  Miss  Collie  T.  Hents. 

DEATHS . 

In  this  city.  Mr.  Daniel  B.  HiRiard,  36;  Mr.  William  Blake.  82;  Mrs.  Thalia 
T.Bates, 22;  Mrs.  Sarah  Ann  D.  Sampson,  26;  Mrs.  Martha  Greenwood,  46; 
Mrs.  Ellen  M.Evans,  34;  Mr.  Charles  Weber.  39;  Mrs.  Hity  Whittle,  70;  Mr 
James  S.  Jacobs,  25;  Mrs.  Sarah  P.  Rogers,  55;  Mrs.  Sarah  F.  Moore,  71; 
Catherine  Elizabeth,  only  child  of  Patrick  and  Ellen  M.  Brophy.  6  mooths 
and  12  days;  at  South  Boston,  Mr.  Larra  Crane.  73- — At  Dorchester,  Mra. 
Catherine  Clupp,  40- — At  Chelsea,  Mr.  Joseph  Wheeler,  73. — At  Cambridge, 
Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Nay,  33.— At  Maiden,  Mrs.  Melinda  Ellen  Uawkes,  to.— At 
Milton,  Mr.  Thomas  Allen.  65. — At  Lexington,  Mr.  Charles  \\  llansxom,  31. 
— At  Randolph.  Mr.  Joseph  Leeds.  60. — At  Duxbury,  Mr'.  Lucia  S.  Smitn, 
77. — At  Lynnficld.  Mr.  Jesse  B.  Skiuncr,  40. — At  Salem.  Mr.  Asa  Lamson,  75. 
— At  Marblehead,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Osborn,  7S- — At  Andover.  Mr.  Herman  Ab- 
bott. 86. — At  Mcthucn,  Capt.  Mathias  Currier,  53. — At  Beverly.  Mrs.  Adeline 
S.  Hammond.  4$. — At  Weuham,  Mr.  Augustus  Dodge,  45- — At  Lsscx.  Mi.-s 
Hannah  Burnhom.  56. — At  Gloucester.  Mr.  Samuel  Kimball,  63. — At  W  orce- 
ster.  Mr.  David  Woodward,  60.— At  Shelburne  Falls.  Mrs.  Lydia  Merrill.  82.— 
At  North  Adams.  Mrs.  Tabitha  Ripley.  S7. — At  Chelmsford.  Mr.  Joseph  \S  ar- 
rcn.  08.—  At  North  Dartmouth.  Mrs.  Delight  Sherman.  U6.— At  Uoimca's 
Hole,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  widow  of  the  lute  Timothy  Merry,  80. 

PARTICULAR     NOTICE! 

In  accordance  with  the  epirit  of  the  times,  and  with  the  purpose  of  placing 
one  popuiar  aua  long-established  illustrated  journal.  -* Bailout  Pictorial,*' 
within  tue  reacu  of  tnousaudd  upon  thousands  of  those  who  have  felt  unable 
to  alTord  it  Heretofore,  we  have  resolved  to  reduce  the  retail  price  henceforth 
to  Five  Cems  phr  COPT,  lu  order  to  insure  the  paper  to  tue  purchasers  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  at  five  cents  per  copy,  the  wiiolesalc  price  to  the  trade 
is  reduced  in  a  proportionate  ratio.  This  reduction  win  result  advantageously 
to  dealer  and  publisher  by  a  largely  increased  ^ale.  aud  redoubled  popularity 
for  "  Ballou's  Pictorial."  a*  the  paper  will,  in  ail  respects,  be  kept  up  to  its 
present  standard  of  excellence,  u  ituont  tue  increased  facilities  lor  printing 
and  the  rapid  growth  of  the  country  ,  and  consequent  largely  increased  num- 
ber of  readers  and  purchasers,  it  would  be  impossible  to  all'ord  sucn  a  paper 
as  '"Baliou's  Pictorial' at  tui?  price;  but  with  our  uncquaUcd  and  growing 
edition,  the  smaUest  fractional  profit  per  number  proiuiea  a  nandsome  aggre- 
gate to  the  publisher. 

NEW    CLUB    TERMS. 

Odc   copy,  one   year 32  50 

Une  cop.- .  two  3  ears 4  00 

Five  copies,  one  year 9  00 

Twelve  copies^  <.>ue  year  (and  occ  to  the  getter  np  of  the  club) 20  OU 

CC?"  One  copy  of  Ballou's  Pictoiual.  and  one  copy  of  Ths  Flag  or  oca 
Osios,  when  taken  together,  S3  o<.'  per  aunuin. 

Address  M.  M.  BALLOU, 

No.  22  Winter  St..  Boston,  ilnss. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM    COMPANION. 


Cfrc  fact's  <&axntx. 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
EVENING. 


BY   GEOIUiE  W.    CUOWKLL. 

The  sunset  glimmers  faint  and  low, 
Far  o'er  the  west  with  burnished  glow; 
In  silence  deep  they  come  and  go, 
The  rising  mists,  still  onward  slow. 

They  steal  along  the  distant  hills, 
Thoy  cloud  tho  path  of  wandering  rills; 
And  drifting  slow,  tho  valley  fills, 
As  glistening  dew  from  them  distils. 

While  glitters  faint  mid  spaces  far, 
Tho  now  appearing  evening  star; 
The  moon  slow  mounts  her  nightly  car, 
And  rides  through  deepening  blue  afar. 

Thus,  quiet  Eve,  thy  beauties  lie 

O'er  ocean  land  and  starry  sky ; 

Thy  lights  and  shades  alternate  fly, 

Like  right  and  wrong,  that  ne'er  shall  die. 

NIAGARA  FALLS. 
So  on  they  come, 
Resistless,  stern,  magnificent,  eternal — 
Wearing  away  the  massive  rocks  of  centuries, 
Pouring  their  whole  vast  weight  of  waters  down 
Between  the  shrinking  shores,  yet  wearing  still — 
A  glorious  veil  of  beauty  mid  their  thundcrings 
Of  snowy  splendor,  jewelled  o'er  with  sunlight ; 
As  like  as  aught  on  this  poor  earth  can  be 
To  tho  resistless  course  of  God's  great  power; 
Forever  clothed  in  mercy's  heavenly  radiance, 
Shining  with  rainbow  light,  and  gemmed  with  love. — Hadassab. 

SYMPATHY. 
O,  ask  not,  hope  not  thou  too  much 

Of  sympathy  below ; 
Few  arc  the  hearts  whence  one  same  tonch 

Bids  the  same  fountain  flow : 
Few — and  by  still  conflicting  powers 

Forbidden  here  to  meet — 
Such  tics  would  make  this  life  of  ours 

Too  fair  for  aught  so  fleet. — Mrs.  Hemans. 

LIFE. 
What  was  thy  life? — a  bright  and  beauteous  flame, 

Wherein,  a  season,  light  and  joy  we  found ; 
But  a  swift  sound  of  rushing  tempest  came ; 

It  passed — and  sparkless  ashes  strewed  the  ground ! — Trench. 

€bxtfsx'B  (tog  Cljair, 

GOSSIP    WITH    THE    READER. 

Hark  to  the  rising  wind!  Hear  how  with  a  strong  hand  it  shakes  the  firm- 
est casement,  how  it  jars  the  blinds,  flaps  the  awnings,  and  brushes  the  roof 
with  its  strong  pinions.  Yet  we  shudder  not  at  its  visitation,  for  the  strong 
March  wind  in  its  wildest  gambols  is  still  the  wind  of  spring.  ((  There  is  no 
month,"  Bays  Wilson  Flagg,  "  which  is  so  apt  an  emblem  as  March,  with  its 
constant  and  unexpected  changes  of  weather,  its  sunshine  and  gloom,  its 
winds  and  calms,  of  the  vicissitudes  of  human  life.  On  the  present  day,  tho 
gales  are  wafting  upon  their  wings,  as  the  hopes  of  youth  are  borne  upon  the 
fancy,  all  the  gay  promises  of  spring ;  to-morrow  tho  cold  blasts  of  winter  are 
pouring  down  from  the  frozen  regions  of  the  north,  and  all  the  vernal  hopes 
of  yesterday  are  crowned  with  disappointment." Englishmen  arc  some- 
times about  as  mean  in  dealing  with  artists  as  Jew  picture-brokers.  An  Eng- 
lishman of  distinction  lately  went  to  the  studio  of  an  Italian  artist  at  Rome 
to  bargain  for  a  little  picture.  On  asking  the  price  and  being  told  200  dollars, 
he  said,  "  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  paint  it?"  :'  Twelve  days."  "  Well, 
sir,  I  shall  give-you  144  francs,  which  is  twelve  francs  a  day,  and  that  I  con- 
sider very  good  payment."  The  artist,  humiliated  and  indignant,  turned  the 
picture  to  the  wall,  and  walked  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  leaving  this 
closely  calculating  connoisseur  to  his  own  reflections.  If  this  patron  of  art 
had  considered  how  many  years  it  took  the  painter  to  acquire  his  art,  perhaps 

ho  would  not  have  thought  the  price  demanded  so  exorbitant What 

martyrs  to  fashion  women  have  been  in  all  ages  of  the  world!  Madame  de 
Genlis,  in  her  memoirs,  describes  the  training  she  underwent  to  fit  her  for 
Parisian  society  in  the  last  century:  •'■  I  had  two  teeth  pulled  out!  I  had 
whalebone  stays  that  pinched  me  terribly ;  my  feet  were  imprisoned  in  tight 
shoes,  with  which  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  walk;  I  had  three  or  four  thou- 
sand curl  papers  put  on  my  head;  and  I  wore,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  a 
hoop.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  my  country  attitudes  I  had  an  iron  collar  put 
on  my  neck ;  and  as  I  squinted  a  little  at  times,  I  was  obliged  to  put  on  gog- 
gles as  soon  as  I  awoke  in  the  morning,  and  these  I  wore  four  hours.  I  was, 
moreover,  not  a  little  surprised,  when  they  talked  of  giving  me  a  master  to 
teach  mo  what  I  thought  I  knew  well  enough  already — to  walk.    Besides  all 

this,  I  was  forbidden  to  run.  to  leap,  or  ask  questions," How  few  people 

road  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia.  Yet  it  is  full  of  delicate  conceits  and  quaint 
imagery.  Here  is  a  passage  describing  a  weeping  beauty:  tl  Her  tears  came 
dropping  down  like  rain  in  sunshine;  and  she  not  taking  heed  to  wipe  the 
tears,  they  hung  upon  her  cheeks  and  lips,  as  cherries  which  the  dropping 

tree  bedeweth." Beauty  too  often  sacrifices  to  fashion.     The  spirit  of 

fashion  is  not  the  beautiful,  but  the  wilful ;  not  the  graceful,  but  the  fantas- 
tic. About  a  century  ago  it  was  tho  fashion  for  ladies  to  have  long  waists  like 
a  funnel.  Who  would  suppose  that  this  originated  in  a  natural  or  even  a 
rustic  taste?  And  yet  the  stomachers  of  that  time  were  only  caricatures  of 
theboddiccof  a  country  beauty.  Some  handsome  woman  brought  theoriginal 
to  town;  fashion  proceeded  to  render  it  ugly  and  extravagant;  and  posterity 

laughs  with  derision  at  the  ridiculous  portraits  of  its  grandmothers M. 

do  L.  went  from  Paris  to  Rome  to  be  made  a  cardinal,  but  returned  with 
nothing  but  a  cold.    The  wags  said  it  was  because  he  came  back  without  his 

hat An  Italian  haranguing  a  very  thin  audience,  opened  his  address  with 

the  following  words:  Poclu'sshni  signori  (very  few  gentlemen). The  Duke 

of  Orleans  was  in  the  garden  of  the  Luxemburg,  when  it  was  very  hot.  The 
sun  boat  directly  on  tho  heads  of  his  courtiers,  who  were  uncovered.  M.  de 
Batru  who  was  present,  observed  that  princes  did  not  love  their  friends.  The 
duke  said  the  reproach  could  not  attach  to  him.  for  he  loved  them  very  much. 
(i  Your  highness  must  love  them  boiled,  then,"  replied  Batru.  "  or.  at  least 

well  roasted." Rachel   the  actress  wrote  delicious  billets.     "My  dear 

friend,  they  tell  me  that  I  have  a  chance  of  reconciliation  with  you.  I  am 
going  to  try — here's  a  box  I  offer  you  for  this  evening.  If  I  see  you,  I  shall 
play  Camille  very  well ;  if  you  do  not  come,  I  shall  avenge  myself  on  you,  by- 
playing  still  better,  so  that  you  will  regret  not  having  como.    Rachel." A 

critic  in  one  of  the  New  York  papers,  finding  fault  with  a  certain  picture, 
says,  "Such  an  augel  was  never' seen  in  heaven."  One  would  imagine,  from 
the  confident  tone  of  the  critic,  that  ho  had  only  just  returned  from  a  long 


visit  there Living  under  canvass  is,  In  India,  an  English  writer  tells  us. 

so  common  an  occurrence,  that  a  man's  tent  generally  presents  all  tho  com- 
forts of  a  bungalow ;  tho  double  walls  keep  off  the  glaro  of  tho  sun.  Tho 
ground,  covered  with  a  blue-and-red  striped  carpet,  the  camp-table  and  arm- 
chair, the  bullock  trunk  bed,  tho  fowling-piece  and  hog-spear  lashed  to  tho 
tent-pole,  your  dogH  lazily  extended  on  the  bed-rug,  givo  a  tout  ensemble  of 

homo  and  snugness  which  can  scarcely  bo  conceived Many  of  the  Hindoo 

women  (color  oxcepted)  present  tho  beau  ideal  of  female  beauty — the  long 
flowing  hair,  tho  large  and  melting  eye.  tho  well-formed  nose  and  mouth,  tho 
graceful  neck  and  bust,  tho  waving  snow-white  "  doupouttah  "  over  the  left 
shoulder,  to  conceal  charms  which  it  half  discovers,  winds  round  her  slender 
waist  aud  well-rounded  hips,  and  descends  half  way  down  tho  leg;  with  this 
tho  simple  toilet  of  the  "Hindoo  girl  "  is  complete — who,  iu  point  of  grace 
and  loveliness,  might  vie  with  the  gorgeous,  jewelled  and  more  artificial  beau- 
ties of  a  European  saloon "I  remember  on  one  occasion,"  says  Major 

Napier,  "whilst  seated  in  my  vorandah,  tho  corporal  was  approaching  with 
tho  orderly-book.  The  man's  attention  was  occupied  by  turning  over  tho 
leaves  as  he  advanced,  to  find  out  tho  orders  of  the  day.  Happening  to  glanco 
my  eyes  towards  him,  I  beheld  with  horror  a  large  cobra-copella  issuing  from 
some  grass,  and  slowly  crossing  the  soldier's  path.  Another  unconscious  step 
Mould  have  placed  the  reptile  under  his  feet.  I  roared  out  a  thundering 
'  halt.'  It  had  the  desired  effect;  the  corporal  stood  bolt  upright  at  the  posi- 
tion of  'attention,'  nor  till  I  pointed  to  tho  ground  was  he  aware  of  the  dan- 
ger he  had  escaped."    They  have  some  tall  snakes  in  India,  certainly An 

English  paper  gives  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  "  a  party  of  sixty  old  women 
were  the  mothers  of  eight  hundred  and  sixty-nine  children,  which  is  about  four- 
teen and  a  half  on  an  average Parodi,  the  prima  donna,  receives  no  less 

than  S30,000  per  annum — a  larger  salary  than  that  paid  to  the  president  of 

the  United  States The  Boston  Post  estimates  the  average  cost  of  clothing 

to  each  individual  in  the  United  States  at  fifty  dollars.  With  a  population  of 
thirty  millions,  this  wouJ,d  take  the  enormous  sum  of  one  billion  five  hundred 

million  of  dollars  to  be  spent  in  dress A  German  in  New  York  discharged 

some  old  loading  from  his  revolver.  A  person  passing  on  the  other  side  of 
the  street  fell  to  the  pavement,  crying  murder!  He  was  taken  to  the  police 
station,  but  it  was  found  that  he  was  no  way  injured.     He  nearly  died  of 

fright Bayne,  in  his  eloquent  paper  upon  Hugh  Miller,  says  that  true 

politeness  is  the  last  touch  of  a  noble  character.  "  It  is  the  gold  on  the  spire, 
the  sunlight  on  the  cornfield,  and  the  smile  on  the  lip  of  the  noble  knight  low- 
ering his  sword-point  to  his  lady-love." Winter,  which  strips  the  leaves 

from  around  us,  makes  us  see  the  distant  regions  they  formerly  concealed ;  so 
does  old  age  rob  us  of  our  enjoyment,  only  to  enlarge  the  prospect  of  eternity 

before  us A  boy  in  the  Latin  school  gave  the  passage,  "  Pompeius  clamet 

node,  CcFsar palam  ct  interdiu,'1'  the  following  rendering: — "Pompey  ate  clams 

by  night,  Czesar  by  the  pailful,  and  in  the  day-time." An  officer  in  India. 

speaking  of  a  certain  daring  sportsman,  nicknamed  "Tiger  Davis,"  says: — 
•'  It  is  related  that,  armed  with  a  brace  of  pistols,  he  on  one  occasion  crept 
into  a  tiger's  den,  which  ran  to  a  considerable  distance  under  a  ledge  of  rocks. 
The  aperture  was  so  small  that  he  was  obliged  to  crawl  along  on  his  belly ;  he 
had  taken  the  precaution  to  have  a  rope  fastened  round  his  body,  by  which, 
on  a  given  signal,  he  was  drawn  out  backwards  by  those  stationed  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  den.  He  crept  in,  approached  the  crouching  monster,  and. 
guided  by  the  lustre  of  his  eyes,  fired  a  pistol  close  to  his  head,  and  extended 
him  dead  on  the  spot.  This  gallant  feUow  was.  a  short  time  afterwards,  shot 
by  a  trooper  of  his  Russalah — he  having  imprudently  ordered,  by  way  of 
punishment,  that  his  men  (who  were  all  Mussulmen)  should  cut  off  their 
beards,  which  so  exasperated  them  as  to  give  rise  to  the  above  tragical  occur- 
rence."  A  person  named  Flick  and  hi3  wife,  living  at  Severne,  in  the  Baa 

Rhin,  have  been  declared  lunatics,  and  had  themselves  and  their  property 
put  into  the  hands  of  committees.  They  are  both  affected  with  a  religious 
mania,  believing  that  they  are  to  be  taken  up  into  heaven  alive.  The  woman 
one  day  placed  herself  on  a  mattress  in  tho  garden,  expecting  the  hour  of  her 
ascension,  and  would  not  be  removed  till  the  mayor  came  and  persuaded  her 
to  go  in  doors.  The  woman  was  first  attacked  with  the  malady,  and  after  a 
time  her  husband.  They  have  been  removed  to  Stephansfield,  leaving  behind 
them  several  children,  who  had  nearly  been  sacrificed  by  their  infatuation, 
which  induced  thorn  to  imagine  that  total  abstinence  from  food  was  the  only 
way  to  heaven.  .*. , .  .The  Golden  Era,  a  very  smart  California  paper,  tells  us 
that  were  two  thousand  cooks,  chambermaids  and  nurses  to  land  in  California 
to-morrow,  the  whole  cargo  might  be  married,  or  at  work  at  twenty-five  dol- 
lars per  month,  in  a  week's  time Books  are  usually  estimated  numerically 

— though  in  China,  where  they  do  things  in  systematic  opposition  to  the  rest 
of  the  world,  theology,  philosophy  and  law  are  sold  by  the  pound.     Think  of  a 

pound  and  a  half  of  logic,  or  twelve  ounces  avoirdupois  Confucius The 

Pottstown  Ledger  tells  a  tough  story  of  a  teacher  in  one  of  the  public  schools 
in  a  neighboring  district,  who  is  in  the  habit  of  employing  his  time  at  the 
noon  recesses,  by  holding  "  raffling  matches  "  with  his  scholars,  by  means  of 
which  ingenious  operation  he  disposes  of  books,  portc-monnaies,  pencils,  etc., 
with  profit  to  himself,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  loose  change  of  his  pupils. 
This  is  rather  a  novelty  in  the  way  of  teaching,  and  deserves  the  attention  of 

the  school  directors Among  several  hundred  skaters  on  the  Canal  Basin 

at  Portland.  Me.,  a  few'days  since,  were  more  than  fifty  girls While  exam- 
ining some  new  apartments  which  Sir  Christopher  Wren  had  built  for  Charles 
EC.  of  England,  in  his  hunting  palace  at  Newmarket,  the  king  said  that  "he 
thought  the  rooms  were  too  low."  Sir  Christopher,  somewhat  of  a  dwarf, 
walking  round  them  and  looking  up,  replied,  "/  think,  an'  it  please  your 
majesty,  they  are  high  enough."  Charles  squatted  down  to  the  architect's 
height,  crept  about  in  a  grotesque  posture,  and  cried  out,    "Ay,  ay!  Sir 

Christopher,  they  ore  high  enough!" The  mania  for  religious  seclusion 

has  augmented  in  France  to  so  great  a  degree  during  the  last  two  years,  that 
not  less  than  sixty-four  young  ladies  are  now  fulfilling  the  last  period  of  their 
probation  as  novitiates  of  the  ladies  of  the  Sacre  Ccenr,  at  Conflans.  These 
novices  belong  mostly   to  wealthy  and  aristocratic  families  of  France  and 

Great  Britain The  citizens  of  Charlestown  have  raised  a  subscription  of 

S51000  and  purchased  the  portrait  of  Washington,  by  Frothingham,  now  hang- 
ing in  the  City  Hall. — A  movement  has  been  made  for  the  abolition  of  the 
tolls  of  the  Charles  River  and  Warren  Bridges,  and  asubscription  is  fast  filling 
up  to  pay  the  balance  of  the  3100,000  required  by  legislative  enactment  to 
keep  tho  bridges  in  future  repair. 


NEW    PUBLICATIONS 


A  Dictionary  of  Medical  Science.  By  Rodlet  Dunglison,  M.  D..  LL.D.  Re- 
vised and  Enlarged.  Philadelphia:  Carey  &  Lea.  8vo.  pp.  992. 
Dr.  Dunglison  is  one  of  the  highest  medical  authorities  in  this  country,  and 
his  Dictionary,  a  standard  work,  is  the  result  of  a  labor  worth;'  of  the  Bene- 
dictines. It  contains  a  concise  explanation  of  the  various  subjects  and  terms 
of  anatomy,  physiology,  pathology,  hygiene,  therapeutics,  pharmacology, 
pharmacy,  surgery,  obstetrics,  medical  jurisprudence,  dentistry,  etc.,  notice 
of  climate,  mineral  waters,  formulas  and  receipts.  In  short,  it  is  a  complete 
lexicon,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  professional  man. 

The  Lost  Daughter,  and  other  Stories  of  the  Heart.     By  Mrs.  Caroline 
Lee  Hentz.     Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Peterson  &  L'o.     12mo.     pp.  308. 
The  publishers  deserve  great  credit  for  their  efforts  in  collecting  the  literary 

remains  of  Mrs.  Hentz.  and  presenting  them  in  such  handsome  volumes.    The 

stories  iu  this  book  are  all  elegantly  written  and  replete  with  interest.    For 

sale  by  Shepherd,  Clark  &  Brother. 

Waverley  Novels— Household  Edition.    Kenilworth.    2  vols.    12mo.    Bos- 
ton: Ticknor,  Fields  &  Co. 

The  historical  novel  of  Kenilworth,  with  its  splendid  portraitures  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  the  heroes  of  her  age,  follows  the  "  Abbot,"  with  its  striking 
delineation  of  the  unfortunate  Mary,  the  rival  of  the  virgin  queen.  The  story 
has  the  freshness  and  vigor  of  Scott's  palmiest  days,  aud,  with  many  readers, 
is  the  favorite  among  his  productions.  To  us,  who  have  read  it  time  and 
again,  it  is  refreshing  to  peruse  it  once  more  iu  the  beautiful  type  with  which 
the  Boston  publishers  have  graced  their  peerless  edition. 


THE  KING  OF  DELHI. 

The  present  king  of  Delhi,  the  nominal  chief  of  the  rebellion, 
and  the  material  stem  round  which  clustered  the  struggling  ele- 
ments of  Indian  independence,  is  an  old  man  upwards  of  90  years 
of  age.  He  has  lived  a  life  of  gross  Oriental  voluptuousness;  and 
there  can  he  no  doubt  that,  cousidering  his  great  age,  and  tho 
enervating  sensuality  in  which  he  has  all  along  indulged  in  the 
Imperial  Palace  of  Delhi,  his  intellect,  which  was  never  of  a 
robust  order,  is  in  a  state  of  well-nigh  total  imbecility.  Mrs. 
Colin  Mackenzie  thus  describes  Nourujah  Shall,  the  king  of  Delhi. 
This  lady  was  admitted  into  tho  harem  to  take  likenesses  of  tho 
monarch's  favorites.  "The  old  man,"  she  says,  "was  smoking 
his  hookah,  and  looked  slender  and  feeble.  His  bedstead,  with 
four  posts,  was  by  him,  and  a  crowd  of  women  about  him.  One 
old  woman  was  rubbing  his  feet.  He  wore  a  gold  skull-cap,  and 
a  cotton  chapkan.  The  king  asked  mo  to  draw  tho  likeness  of 
the  queen ;  but  her  majesty  was  so  long  in  adorning  herself,  that 
it  was  dark  soon  after  1  began.  Their  life  is  one  of  idleness  and 
ennui.  The  women  sat  and  jested  with  the  king ;  but  a  blaek- 
bcardedman — a  son  it  would  appear — remained  standing.  The 
king  of  Delhi  has  ten  or  twelve  sons,  and  as  many  as  thirty  daugh- 
ters. Sir  Theophilus  Metcalf,  the  British  Resident,  told  me  that 
the  king  does  not  give  a  chair  even  to  the  governor-general ;  and 
that  his  father  gave  a  chair  on  one  occasion  to  a  governor-general, 
and  that  he  repented  of  it  forever  afterwai-ds.  The  minutest  cir- 
cumstance is  reported  to  the  British  Resident,  and  Sir  Theophilus 
Metcalf  was  informed,  by  a  report  from  the  palace,  that  a  lady 
and  gentleman  were  employed  in  sketching  views,  and  that  the 
lady  required  a  chair ;  but  that  the  king  sent  a  stool,  and  requested 
a  visit  from  the  lady."  The  whole  of  this  solemn  frivolity  is  now 
ended.  Two  of  the  king's  sons  have  been  shot,  twenty-four  of 
his  descendants  have  been  hanged,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  dispo- 
sition on  the  part  of  the  British  government  to  extirpate  the  Great 
Mogul  dynasty,  root  and  branch,  so  that  no  future  insurgents 
against  our  domination  in  India  shall  find  a  rallying  standard  in 
a  descendant  of  Baber  and  Aurungzebe. — Reynolds's  Miscellany. 


ANECDOTE  OF  BEAU  BRUMMEL. 

During  the  height  of  his  prosperity  I  remember  him  corning  in 
one  night  after  the  opera  to  watier's  and  finding  the  Macao  table 
full — one  place  at  which  was  occupied  by  Tom  Sheridan,  who 
was  never  in  the  habits  of  play,  but,  having  dined  freely,  had 
dropped  into  the  club,  and  was  trying  to  catch  the  smiles  of  for- 
tune by  risking  a  few  pounds  which  he  could  ill  afford  to  lose. 
Brummel  proposed  to  him  to  give  up  his  place,  and  go  shares  in 
his  deal ;  and  adding  to  the  £10  in  counters  which  Tom  had  be- 
fore him,  £200  for  himself,  took  the  cards.  He  dealt  with  his 
usual  success,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  won  .£1500.  He  then 
stopped,  made  a  fair  division,  and  giving  £750  to  Sheridan,  said 
to  him,  "  There,  Tom,  go  home  and  give  your  wife  and  brats  a 
supper,  and  never  play  again."  We  mention  the  anecdote  as  char- 
acteristic of  the  times,  the  set,  and  of  a  spirit  of  liberality  in  Brum- 
mel, which  with  ail  his  faults  he  possessed,  and  which  was  shown 
towards  an  old  friend  in  a  way  that  left  no  pretext  for  refusal. 
Among  the  singular  characters  that  frequented  Watier's  Club  was 
a  man  named  Bob  Bligh — a  heavy,  fat  fellow,  as  mad  as  a  March 
hare.  One  evening  at  the  Macao  table,  when  the  play  was  very 
deep,  Brummel  having  lost  a  considerable  stake,  affected,  in  his 
farcical  way,  a  very  tragic  air,  and  cried  out,  "  Waiter,  bring  me 
a  flat  candlestick  and  a  pistol  \"  Upon  which  Bligh,  who  was 
sitting  opposite  to  him,  calmly  produced  two  loaded  pistols  from 
his  coat-pocket,  which  he  placed  on  the  table,  and  said,  "Mr. 
Brummel,  if  you  are  really  desirous  to  put  a  period  to  your  exist- 
ence, I  am  extremely  happy  to  offer  you  the  means  without  troub- 
ling the  waiter."  The  effect  upon  those  present  may  easily  be 
imagined  at  finding  themselves  in  the  company  of  a  known  mad- 
man, who  had  loaded  weapons  about  him. — Bailees' $  Journal. 


INTERESTING  DISCOVERY. 

In  the  county  of  Nassau,  which  is  full  of  old  Roman  antiquities, 
a  highly  interesting  discovery  has  just  been  made.  About  half 
way  between  Weisbaden  and  Mayence,  in  the  making  of  a  new 
road,  several  graves  were  laid  open.  They  were  principally  cov- 
ered in  with  tiles,  forming  a  parallelogram,  the  longest  side  of 
which  measured  about  two  feet.  The  principal  contents  consisted 
of  ashes  and  decayed  bones,  lachrymatories,  and  pieces  of  broken 
pottery.  One  grave  contained  several  objects  in  iron,  a  well-pre- 
served* gridiron  or  grate,  and  a  chain  with  a  hook  attached  to  it, 
upon  which  still  hung  the  remains  of  a  copper  kettle,  as  also  some 
nails  and  bronze  ornaments.  There  wTere  various  cups  of  terra 
sigillata,  and  lamps  ornamented  with  the  heads  of  deities. 
Amongst  other  objects  in  glass  and  bronze  was  found  a  curious 
instrument  for  piercing  holes,  with  a  movable  head  and  point  at- 
tached to»  it.  The  most  extraordinary  of  the  things  discovered 
was  a  hollow  glass  vessel,  in  the  form  of  a  fish,  with  the  head  bent 
perpendicularly  downwards.  It  is  extremely  thin,  but  for  what 
object  it  was  used  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Only  one  coin  has  been 
as  yet  discovered,  and  it  bears  the  effigy  of  Nero.  The  graves  are 
placed  occasionally  in  the  direction  from  north  to  south,  and  occa- 
sionally from  oast  to  west. — Liverpool  Mail, 


A  FEMALE  DESPOT. 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  the  most  gracious  despot  possible.  Al- 
ways trusted  to  the  heart  of  her  people.  View  her  at  the  Armada. 
She  loved  the  nation  because  it  was  her  nation.  Suggested  that 
the  eight  fire  ships  should  be  sent  against  the  Spaniards.  Her 
speech  on  this  occasion  is  the  grandest  and  the  most  patriotic  on 
record.  She  was  in  armor  when  she  made  it.  Wore  her  father's 
own  breastplate  on  the  occasion,  but  how  she  managed  to  make  it 
fit  cannot  be  explained.  Probably  a  mantle  was  worn  over  it.  It 
is  the  finest  oration  on  record.  How  high  she  pitches  her  words — ■ 
"It  is  afoul  scorn  that  a  foreigner  invade  my  realms."  Although 
this  woman  could  fool  when  she  had  nothing  better  to  do,yct  her 
courage  rose  when  the  crisis  came.  She  began  the  campaign  with 
prayer,  and  ended  with  praise.  At  the  height  of  the  danger 
(1588)  was  the  first  English  newspaper  established,  and  Elizabeth 
was  the  first  English  newspaper  proprietor. — London  Journal. 


CASH,  THE  TRUE  REMEDY. 

In  an  able  article  in  the  Boston  Journal  upon  the  currency,  we 
find  the  following  paragraph,  which  contains  suggestions  worthy 
of  consideration  : — "  When  consumers  leave  off  eating  meat  which 
belongs  to  the  butcher,  wearing  coats  which  belong  to  the  tailor, 
drinking  coffee  which  is  owned  by  the  grocer— in  other  words, 
when  they  pay  down  for  all  they  buy,  we  shall  have  no  need  to 
trouble  our  brains  about  currency  systems  or  credit  systems ;  but 
until  that  radical  remedy  is  applied,  no  system  which  may  be 
adopted  can  prevent  the  ups  and  downs  of  a  vast  network  of  bor- 
rowing, which  extends  from  the  day-lahorer  upwards,  involving 
all,  from  highest  to  lowest." 


BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 
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EUaiLT  Doni.— There  In  not  a  village  or  town  In  the  country  no  nmoll,  but 
that  a  club  of  twelve  nuhncribers  might  be  uurfly  Obtained  for  "  Dftllou'fl 
Pictorial,"  and  tho  work  bw  thun  procured  for  each  at  about  £1  (17  a  year, 
DOildefl  a  gratU  ropy  to  the  pernnn  who  Honda  th«  namen  and  money.  Any 
perHon  desiring  to  form  a  club,  can  have  munplo  copied  went  free  of  charge,  by 
Bunding  uh  a  linn  to  that  elTect. 


iSoitotial  jftHelange. 

Tho  sole  survivor  of  the  Wyoming  massacre  in  Mr.  A.«n  Oorc, 
now  living  in  tho  town  of  Preston,  Connecticut,  nt  tho  age  of 

twenty-nine. Cannes,  the  town  in  which  Roche]  breathed  hoi* 

last,  is,  as  a  French  journalist  assures  us,  "a  paradisaical  resort 
in  tho  south  of  Franco,  the  honor  of  whoso  discovery  belongs  to 
Lord  Brougham,  who  has  for  years  hud  his  country  seat  in  it,  and 
recommended  it  to  his  countrymen  as  a  winter  residence."  This 
winter,  Cannes  has  heen  overflowing  with  visitors.  Since  the  oc- 
cupation of  Nice  by  Russians,  such  of  tho  English  who  formerly 

wintered  there  have  resorted  to  Cannes. A  New  Yorker  was 

recently  riding  with  a  feminine  friend  hetween  Freeport  and  South 
Durham,  in  Maine,  indulging  himself  on  tho  way  in  smoking  Q 
cigar.  Having  finished  it,  he  threw  tho  stump  over  his  shoulder, 
and  it  foil  into  u  bandbox  in  tho  hack  of  tho  wagon,  and  destroyed 
about  $60  worth  of  tho  lady's  wearing  apparel  before  the  fire  was 

discovered. Tho   legislature   of    Virginia    has   appropriated 

$5000  for  tho  purchase  of  Mr.  Barbc's  statue  of  "Young  Ameri- 
ca."  From  tho  throat  of  a  lady  in  New  York,  old  Dr.  Mott 

has  just  removed  a  fish  bone  which  has  kept  her  speechless  and 
suffering  for  two  years.  Though  large  doses  of  chloroform  were 
administered,  upon  tho  completion  of  the  operation  tho  patient 
spoke  and  said  that,  if  she  had  had  any  idea  of  tho  agony  it  in- 
flicted, eho  would  have  died  before  submitting  to  it.  It  was 
necessary  to   make  an  incision   in  tho  windpipe,  and  put  in  n 

silver  tubo. It  has  been  calculated  that  the  sewerage  of  towns 

and  cities  annually  drained  away  in  Great  Britain,  would  be  worth 

upwards  of  twenty  millions. The  sultan  of  Turkey  has  conferred 

tho  decoration  of  Mcdjidio  of  tho  third  class  upon  Lieutenant 
Colonel  C.  Carroll  Tovis,  an  American  educated  at  West  Point, 
for  distinguished  services  during  the  late  war,  especially  upon  tho 
field  of  Kars.  Also,  upon  the  American  havbor-master,  that  of 
fourth  class,  for  his  exertions  in  expediting  supplies  earned  by 
American  vessels  for  the  allied  troops,  and  has  granted  him,  also, 

a  name  for  a  now  villago  which  he  has  recently  founded. A 

farmer  who  had  driven  his  wagon  eight  miles  to  market  in  Cin- 
cinnati, before  daylight,  upon  stopping  heard  the  crowing  of  a 
cock,  and  found  four  of  his  chickens  roosting  on  the  coupling 

pole  underneath  tho  body  of  the  vehicle. The  London  Times 

insists  that  tho  recent  challenge  to  Englishmen  from  the  Georgia 
sportsmen,  to  run  a  match  race  of  four  miles  and  repeat  for  $1 00,000 
a  side,  over  tho  Ten  Broeck  course  at  Savannah,  will  be  accepted. 
The  Times  calls  on  Lord  Zetland  to  be  tho  champion  of  tho  Brit- 
ish turf,  and  send  out  his  noble  horse  Skirmisher,  to  do  battle 
against  the  American  celebrities. Intelligence  has  been  re- 
ceived of  a  continued  persecution  of  the  Christians  at  Madagascar. 
Thirteen  persons  had  been  put  to  death,  many  more  had  been  sub- 
jected to  torture,  and  a  number  reduced  to  slavery. Tho  legis- 
lature of  Virginia  hns  passed  a  bill  providing  for  the  conveyance 
by  deed  to  the  State  of  Virginia,  of  the  birthplace  of  Washington 
and  the  home  and  graves  of  his  progenitors.  The  bill  appropri- 
ates $5000  to  enclose  the  places  with  an  iron  fence,  and  to  erect 
substantial  tablets  to  "commemorate  for  tho  rising  generation 
those  notable  spots,"  as  required  by  Lewis  W.  Washington  in  his 

offer  of  conveyance. Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beccher,  in  a  lecture 

in  Philadelphia  recently,  said  that  "  the  mildness  of  the  present 
winter,  up  to  this  time,  had  been  of  more  real  value  to  the  city, 
than  if  God  had  placed  in  the  hands  of  her  citizens  five  millions 
of  dollars  for  gratuitous  distribution." How  awful  and  com- 
plete are  the  wrecks  made  by  intemperance  !  Mary  McMak.cn, 
who  had  children  in  good  circumstances,  died  a  miserable  death 
in  Philadelphia  a  few  days  since,  from  exposure,  starvation  and 
intemperance.  She  was  a  homeless  wanderer,  breathed  her  last 
breath  in  an  outhouse,  and  her  clothing  consisted  of  strips  of  rag 

carpet  wrapt  about  her  person. Near  Plymouth,  Eng.,  during 

a  heavy  gale,  a  block  of  limestone  weighing  seven  tons  was  driven 
to  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet ;  and  blocks  of  from 
two  to  three  tons  weight  were  washed  about  like  pebbles.  It  has 
been  found,  by  experiments  made  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  that 
tho  waves  from  the  Atlantic  fall  with  twice  tho  force  of  those  from 
tho  North  Sea.  An  Atlantic  breaker  will  frequently  fall  with  a 
forco  of  three  tons  to  the  square  foot,  or  twenty-seven  tons  to  tho 
square  yard. 

<  — —  >  ... 

A  Large  Head. — It  is  said  that  Mr.  Paulson,  tho  renowned 
chess  player,  carries  upon  his  shoulders  a  head  which  measures 
twenty-four  and  a  half  inches  in  circumference.  If  this  is  true,  ho 
has  the  largest  head  of  any  man  living.  Wo  believe  Cuvicr,  the 
great  naturalist,  and  Webster,  the  great  orator  and  statesman,  are 
the  only  two  men  that  ever  lived  whose  heads  measured  over 
twenty-four  inches. 


Railroad  Season  Tickets. — Upon  the  Boston  and  Provi- 
dence Railroad,  a  just  and  equitable  plan  has  been  adopted  in  re- 
gard to  the  sale  of  season  tickets.  A  price  is  fixed  per  year  for  the 
different  stations,  and  quarterly  or  six  months  tickets  arc  sold  at 
one  quarter  or  one  half  tho  amount.  This  system  appeal's  to  be 
generally  satisfactory. 


Real  Estate  in  New  York. — The  Journal  of  Commerce 
pays  that  very  little  is  doing  yet,  either  in  real  estate  or  rents. 
Real  estate  agents  complain  of  the  season  as  dull  and  backward. 
There  is  less  inquiry  than  usual  for  houses  for  rent. 


WLa%$itst  ©atijeringj*. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  lute  American  consul  at  Liverpool,  is 
looking  around  in  Italy. 

A  party  of  men  hot  left  Chicago,  Illinois,  for  take  Bnperfor, 
to  pack  Ice  for  tin  Chicago  market. 

A- bill  preventing  the  intermarriage  of  first  cousins  hnn  been 
passed  by  (he  legislature  of  Eentoi  I 

Grauhoppen  have  lately  appeared  in  nrarmi  upon  the  farm  of 
Daniel  Fields,  u  short  distance  weal  "i  '  tx/brd,  <  Inio. 

There  are  twenty-seven  theatres  in  Paris,  twenty-three  in  Lon- 
don and  ti'ii  in  New  York. 

The  editor  of  the  London  Times  receives  the  same  salary  aw 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

There  are  (iihx-ix  manufacturers  of  tobacco  in  Richmond,  Va., 
whoso  united  capital  amounts  to  four  or  five  millions  of  dollars. 

On  ii  late  Sunday,  Rev.  Newton  Boston  preached  a  sermon  to 
the  firemen  of  Philadelphia,  on  which  occasion  1779  members  of 
the  department  were  present. 

The  harbor  of  Quebec  in  becoming  so  shoal  hy  deposits  of  nhip's 
ballast,  .'-(one  and  Band,  that  in  another  Imlf  century,  utile        

r provision  be  made,  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  world  will 
tavc  been  destroyed. 

Samuel  Carson  of  Brewer,  Me.,  for  maliciously  killing  a  maple 
shade  tree  in  that  town,  was  sentenced  by  the  police  court  of  Ban- 
gor, recently,  to  thirty  days  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail. 

Samuel  Russell  of  Middle-ton,  Conn.,  has  given  tho  poor  of 
that  city  thirty  barrels  of  Hour.  It  is  to  bo  made  into  bread  at 
hiB  expense  at  a  bakery,  and  distributed  each  day  to  those  who 
need  it. 

The  ordnanco  and  arms  owned  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
saehusctt  or  in  serviceable  condition  at  the  present  time,  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Cannon,  70  ;  muskets,  10,590  ;  rifles,  754  ;  pistols,  1131  ; 
cavalry  sabres,  740;  horse  artillery  do.,  100. 

Henry  Mathias,  an  old  soldier,  who  had  served  in  the  last  war 
with  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  defence  of  the  north-western  fron- 
tier against  the  Indians,  died  lately  at  Barton  county,  Missouri,  in 
his  77th  year. 

Miss  Susan  A.  Pratt  of  Andover,  who  was  injured  on  the  Bos- 
ton and  Worcester  Railroad  last  Fourth  of  July,  and  who  has 
since  been  lying  ill  in  Palmer,  where  she  was  teaching  school  pre- 
vious to  the  accident,  has  obtained  S7500  of  the  corporation. 

It  was  stated  before  a  committee  of  the  board  of  councilmen 
in  New  York  lately,  that  the  value  of  real  estate  had  been  so 
reduced  in  the  lower  part  of  that  city,  that  stores  which  onco 
rented  for  S20,000  would  now  bring  no  more  than  $2500. 

The  government  of  Peru  has  paid  S40,000  to  this  government 
for  the  benefit  of  the  sufferers  by  the  outrage  at  the  Chincha 
Islands,  when  several  American  captains  were  pushed  with  bay- 
onets over  the  side  of  a  Peruvian  frigate  into  the  sea. 

The  New  Bedford  Shipping  List  says  that  forty-four  of  the 
sixty-eight  whalers  expected  to  arrive  at  that  port  the  present  year 
will  mako  losing  voyages,  some  from  the  small  amount  of  oil 
taken,  and  others  from  the  low  price  of  oil  and  bone. 

There  is  a  man  who  peddles  writing  paper  through  the  streets  of 
Brooklyn,  worth  $160,000,  which  he  has  invested  in  bonds  and 
mortgages.  He  says  it  has  been  made  chiefly  by  selling  "  twelve 
sheets  of  writing  paper  for  four  cents,"  and  saving  the  proceeds. 

Here's  a  new  cure  for  blindness.  A  lady  of  Zurich,  blind  for 
years  past,  and  who  had  gone  through  a  painful  operation  without 
producing  beneflt,  was  fondling  a  child,  when  the  youngster  gavo 
her  a  violent  thump  in  the  eye,  and  she  at  once  recovered  perfect 
visual  power. 

During  the  month  of  January  there  were  thirty-three  fires  in  the 
United  States,  so  far  as  accounts  have  been  received,  occasioning 
a  loss  of  $1,642,000.  The  principal  were  as  follows:  "  Dow- 
nieville,  Cnl.,  $490,000;  Dubuque,  Iowa,  two  fires,  $210,000; 
Chicago,  $100,000;  Hartford,  $100,000. 

According  to  Colton,  the  area  of  Utah  is  269,170  square  miles. 
To  engineers  and  a  few  others,  this  will  give  a  just  idea  of  its  vast 
extent,  but  the  majority  of  people  will  form  a  better  estimate  by 
being  told  that  it  is  as  large  as  tho  whole  of  the  New  England 
States,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

The  Montreal  Gazette  publishes  its  annual  statement  of  the  im- 
ports and  exports,  with  interesting  statistics  of  navigation  and 
other  matters  connected  with  the  trade  of  that  port.  The  value 
of  the  exports  for  1857  was  £1,190,328;  the  value  of  imports 
$4,212,135  ;  being  a  decrease  in  tho  value  of  exports  of  £114,005, 
and  an  increase  in  the  value  of  imports  of  £175,961. 

Rogers  is  at  work  upon  the  bronze  door  for  the  extension  of  the 
United  States  capitol.  It  is  composed  of  eight  square  panels  and 
a  surrounding  arch,  in  which  are  placed  alto  relievo  representa- 
tions of  the  most  prominent  scenes  in  the  life  of  Columbus. 
Over  other  parts  of  the  door  arc  distributed  busts  or  statuettes  of 
distinguished  contemporaries  of  Columbus,  allegorical  figures, 
heads  of  American  animals,  arras,  helmets,  banners,  etc. 

The  Cincinnati  Gazette,  in  announcing  the  suicide  of  Mrs. 
Pcggs,  of  Ghent,  Kentucky,  says  a  few  weeks  since  the  lady  was 
married  in  that  city,  and  a  great  wedding  feast  was  provided, 
which  lasted  three  days,  accompanied  by  much  gay  company. 
Shortly  after  reaching  home  the  husband  sickened  and  died  ;  and 
the  lady,  laboring  under  an  aberration  of  mind,  left  her  father's 
house  and  hanged  herself  on  a  tree  in  the  garden. 

A  chaplain  in  the  navy,  who  has  seen  much  service,  writes  to 
the  New  York  Independent  thus  :  "My  head  aches  to  know  that 
among  the  common  sailors  and  marines  are  found  graduates  of 
colleges,  and  young  men  of  former  promise,  whom  dissipation 
and  recklessness  have  ruined,  and  who  have  buried  themselves 
from  the  living  by  resorting  to  an  occupation  whence  there  is  no 
one  who  can  know  their  past  history." 

According  to  the  Mechanics'  Journal,  considerable  advantage 
and  economy  arc  derived  from  the  use  of  pure  castor  oil  as  a 
lubricating  material  for  machinery.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  stated, 
it  will  go  at  least  twice  as  far  as  any  other  oil.  The  causes  of 
this  gain  are,  that  castor  oil  does  not  run  out  of  the  bearing, 
whilst  it  docs  not  clog  from  viscidity,  and  is  entirely  free  from 
acid  of  every  kind.  It  is  abundantly  demonstrated  that  bearings 
which  formerly  required  oiling  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  are  kept  in 
perfect  order  by  one  daily  application  of  fine  castor  oil. 

A  good  horse  is  a  jewel.  Old  Prince,  a  favorite  horse  of  Col. 
Zndoc  Pratt  of  Prattsville,  N.  Y.,  died  a  few  weeks  since,  njred  30 
years.  He  was  without  a  blemish,  with  the  most  faultless  symme- 
try of  form,  to  which  was  united  a  spirit  kind  and  gentle;  but  he 
was  as  much  at  home  on  the  battle  field  as  in  the  green  pasture. 
He  never  had  the  stroke  of  a  whip.  He  was  a  gray  Messenger, 
with  white  mane  and  tail,  15  3-4  hands  high.  In'thc  summer  of 
IS56,  the  colonel  rode  old  Prince  forty  miles,  after  dinner,  in  seven 
hours,  and  back  the  next  day,  without  giving  him  much  fatigue. 


foreign  Items. 


Baring  Brothers  of  London,  have  taken  die  contact  for  a  Hor- 
ireghui  loan.  It  amount*  to  5,5uo,OOOf,  and  i*  to  be  repaid  in  the 
r  next  year. 

The  ftraenl  ceremonies  of  Marshal  Badetifcy  vers  celebrated 
with  great  pomp  at  Vienna  on  the  16th  of  January,  the  Emperor 
beading  me  huge  body  oi  croops  widen  took  pan  in  the  procession. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire  died  suddenly  on  the  1 8th  of  January, 
of  paralysis.  Lady  Boothbr,  formerly  Mr-.  Nesbtt,  a  distin- 
gimhed  w  o  dteq  after  a  brief  illness. 

The  consumption  <»t  tobacco  in  France  has  increased  so  rapidly 
that  the  imperial  manufactories  can  scarcely  supply  the  demand. 
'Mi..-  revenue  from  the  sales  the  present  year  L*  expected  to  reach 
100,000,000  francs. 

The  whole  ntniifx.r  of  whaling  vessels  which  have  arrived  at 
the  Sandwich  Islands  during  the  post  season  is  165,  H'j  of  which 
were  American,  nine  French,  three  Hawaiian,  and  four  Branca. 
Of  these,  fifteen  were  right  whalers,  and  fourteen  sperm  whalers 
and  traders. 

An  official  return,  published  by  the  Paris  post-oftlec,  shows  that 
the  number  of  letters  distributed  in  France,  which  in  1847  was 
only  127,480,000,  had  increased  in  1856  to  251,907,100,  exdneta 
of  2,867,904,  which  remained  in  the  dead  Letter  office,  in  conse- 
QUence  Oi  defective  or  illegible  addresses.  The  numlnrr  has  there- 
fore more  than  doubled  since  the  postal  reform. 


Sranoa  of  (Goto. 


However  laborious  the  life  of  the  good,  it  is  lew  so  than 

that  of  the  bad. — Madame  Holland. 

....  It  is  easier  for  u  man  to  descend  to  earth  than  to  mount  lo 
heaven. — Madame  de  Saint-Burin. 

Women  cherish  fashion  because  it  rejuvenates  them,  or  at 

least  renews  them. — Madame  de  Preizeui. 

....  True  philosophy  places  us  above  honors,  but  nothing 
places  us  above  the  ennui  they  caupe. — Madame  de  Maintenon. 

....  There  are  truths,  which  some  men  despise  because  they 
have  not  examined,  and  which  they  will  not  examine  because  they 
despiso. — Lacon. 

....  The  wisest  man  may  be  wiser  to-day  than  he  was  yester- 
day, and  to-morrow  than  he  is  to-day.  Total  freedom  from  change 
would  imply  total  freedom  from  error. — Lacon. 

....  The  action  of  the  soul  is  oftcner  in  that  which  is  felt  and 
left  unsaid,  than  in  that  which  is  said  in  any  conversation.  It 
broods  over  every  society,  and  men  unconsciously  seek  for  it  in 
each  other. — Emerson. 

....  Avarice  begets  more  vices  than  Priam  did  children,  and 
like  Priam  survives  them  all.  It  starves  its  keeper  to  surfeit  those 
who  wish  him  dead ;  and  makes  him  submit  to  more  mortifica- 
tions to  lose  heaven  than  the  martyr  undergoes  to  gain  it. — Lacon. 


Joker's  Euoget. 

Which  causes  a  girl  the  most  pleasure,  to  hear  herself  praised, 
or  another  girl  run  down  ? 

Tho  strongest  kind  of  a  hint — a  young  lady  asking  a  gentleman 
to  see  if  one  of  her  rings  will  go  on  his  little  finger. 

"  I  am  thy  father's  spirit,"  as  the  bottle  said  to  the  boy,  when 
he  found  it  hid  in  the  woodpile,  and  wondered  what  it  was. 

When  a  man  is  so  reduced  that  he  has  to  pawn  his  ring,  it  may 
be  safely  inferred  that  he  is  hardly  worth  a  rap.    . 

My  son,  if  thou  wilt  wear  tight  boots,  there  are  three  bad  things 
thou  wilt  inevitably  sutler ;  namely,  a  bad  corn,  a  bad  gait,  and  a 
bad  temper. 

The  value  of  a  "good  thing"  depends  on  him  who  utters  it. 
The  joke  of  tho  host  is  certain  to  be  laughed  at ;  that  of  tho  poor 
relation  is  scarcely  even  listened  to. 

John's  wife  and  John  were  tete-a-tetc ;  she  witty  was,  industri- 
ous he  ;  says  John,  "  I've  earned  the  bread  we've  ate,"  "  and  I,  ' 
says  she,  "  have  timed  the  tea," 

A  drunken  Dutchman  by  the  name  of  Cain,  staggering  through 
the  streets  one  day,  was  asked  if  he  was  the  man  that  slew  his 
brother;  "  No,"  said  he,  "  I  was  the  one  that  got  slewed." 

An  Irishman  on  board  of  a  vessel  when  she  was  on  the  point 
of  foundering,  being  desired  to  come  on  deck,  as  she  was  going 
down,  replied  that  he  had  no  wish  to  go  on  deck  to  see  himself 
drowned. 


THE  FLAG  OF  OUR    UNION. 

THE    FAVORITE    MEEKLY   MISCELLANEOUS     JOURNAL. 

DESIGNED  FOR  THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

This  loDg  established  and  well  known  weekly  paper,  after  twelve  yeerrs  of 
unequalled  prosperity  and  popularity,  has  become  a  "  household  word  "  from 
Maine  to  California,  gladdening  the  fireside  of  rich  and  poor,  in  town  and 
country,  all  over  the  wide  extent  of  the  Dnited  States.  It  should  be  a  week!  j 
visitor  to  every  American  home,  because 

fl^*  It  is  just  such  a  paper  as  any  father,  brother,  or  friend  would  intro- 
duce to  the  family  circle. 

tt^*  It  is  printed  on  the  finest  satin-surfaced  paper,  with  new  type,  and  in 
a  neat  and  beautiful  style. 

\ry=-  it  is  of  the  mammoth  size,  yet  contains  no  advertisement*  in  its  eight 
super  royal  pages. 

(rj=  It  is  devoted  to  Dews,  tales,  poems,  stories  of  the  sea,  discoTeriee.  mis- 
cellany, wit  and  humor. 

(£/=-  It  is  carefully  edited  by  M.  M.  Ballou,  who  has  seventeen  years  of  ed- 
itorial experience  in  Boston. 

|£p*  It  contains  in  its  large,  well  filled  and  deeply  interesting  pages  not  or« 
vulgar  word  or  line. 

B^=  It  numbers  among  its  regular  contributors  the  best  male  and  female 
writers  in  the  country. 

(C7*  Its  tales,  while  they  absorb  the  reader,  cultivate  a  taste  for  all  that  is 
good  and  beautiful  in  humanity. 

£7*  It  is  acknowledged  that  the  good  influence  of  such  a  paper  in  the  home 
circle  is  almost  incalculable. 

(E?=-  Its  suggestive  pages  provoke  in  the  young  an  inquiring  spirit,  and  add 
to  their  store  of  knowledge. 

\£J=-  Its  columne  are  free  from  politics  and  all  jarring  topicE.its  object  being 
to  make  home  happy. 

fry*  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  it  has  for  years  been  so  popular  a  favorite 
throughout  the  country. 

TERMS:— LNTARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year 82  00 

4  subscribers,  "       "    7  00 

10  »  «       "    1500 

Any  person  sending  us  twelve  subscribers  at  the  last  rate,  shall  receive  the 
thirteenth  copy  gratis. 

Any  postmaster  can  receive  a  copy  of  the  paper  to  his  own  address  at  the 
lowest  club  rate.     [£?**  Sample  copies  sent  when  desired. 

%y-  One  copy  of  Tbb  Flag  of  oub  Chick,  and  one  copy  of  Ballou's  Picto- 
RI It,  to  one  address,  for  ?3  50  a  year. 

Published  every  Saturday,  by  K.  M.  BALLOU, 

No.  22  Winter  Street,  Boston. 
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SCENES  IN  ALGIERS. 

The  two  pictures  on  this  page  afford 
striking;  specimens  of  the  architecture  of 
the  famous  city  of  Algiers.    The  mosque 
of  Sidi  Abdorahman  with  its  peculiar 
square  tower,  would  arrest  attention  any- 
where, while  nothing  can  be  more  pic- 
turesque than  the  aspect  of  the  city  from 
the  parade  ground,  as  shown  in  our  sec- 
ond engraving,  with  castellated   build- 
ings climbing  the  steep  ascent,  ending 
in  a  mass  of  rural  architecture,  while 
luxuriant  vegetation  clothes  the  base  of 
the  hilt.     The  horsemen,  footmen  and 
mules  in  the  foreground,  add  animation 
to  the  scene.    Tho  street  of  Bab  cl  Ouod, 
going  northward,  passes  through  the  old 
wall,  the  gate  having  been  pulled  down, 
to  which  during  Charles  Ws  attack  up- 
on the  town  his  vanguard  advanced  with 
no  favorable  result.     On  the  right  is  an 
old  fort,  and  on  the  left  the  old  ditch, 
beyond  which  are  some  domed  tombs 
and  a  fountain,  shaded  by  a  palm  and 
bella  sombre  trees.     A  motley  and  in- 
congruous  mixture  of  omnibuses,  ne- 
gresses  selling  bread  and  fruit,  donkeys 
staggering  under  loads  of  wood,  Span- 
iards   with    mule-carts,  squalid    Arabs 
with  vegetables,  and  boys,  native  and 
foreign,  carrying  on  a  guerrilla  warfare 
with  each  other,  haunt  this  spot.  Having 
got  through  the  crowd,  you  have  on  your 
right  the  large  open  space  of  the  Champ 
des  Manoeuvres,  formerly  a   cemetery, 
which  counted  among  its  tombs  those 
of  the  five  dcys  who  in  one  day,  one  af- 
ter another,  were  raised  to  the  throne 
and  assassinated.     The  sixth  who  was 
proclaimed  managed  to  appease  the  tu- 
mult of  the  janissaries,  and  preserved 
his   life  and   his   recent  honors.     The 
French  levelled  the  space  and  made  it 
into  a  parade  ground.     From  it  wc  give 
a  very  characteristic  view  of  the  town. 
The  old  wall,  with  its    many  towers, 
tlimbs  the  steep  hill  crowned   by  the 
great  fortress  of  the   Casbah,  and  the 
flat-roofed  white  houses  of  the  town  as- 
cend in  uneven  steps,  one  above  anoth- 
er.    Outside  the  wall  is  the  great  ditch, 
which  is  almost  a  ravine,  and  on  its  op- 
posite side  are  the  mosque  and  tomb  of 
a  great  saint,  Sidi  Abderahman,  from 
whose  walls  the  Jardin  Marengo  extends 
for  a  considerable  distance  to  the  right. 
It  is  a  pretty  garden,  in  terraces,  and  is 
open  to  the  public ;    and  on  Sunday, 
when  a  band  plays  there,  it  is  crowded 
with  the  gayest  toilets  of  the  capital.    It 
was  made  by  convicts  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  Colonel  Marengo,  whence  its 
name.     Every  year  as  the  trees  grow 
larger  it  will  improve,  and  many  a  beau- 
tiful peep  of  the  town,  the  sea,  the  moun- 
tains, and  last,  not  least,  the  minaret  of 
Sidi  Abderahman,  with  its  rival  palace, 
charms  the  beholder  as  he  wanders  along 
its  terraces.     Of  the  mosque  we  give  a 
nearer  view  from  its  graveyard,  with  the 
old  town  wall  in  the  background.  Three 
tiers  of  arches  upon  green  columns  run 


CEMETERY   AND    TOMB    OF    SIDI   ABDERAHMAN,  AT    ALGIERS. 


around  the  minaret,  above  each  of  which 
is  a  band  of  colored  tiles  and  a  cornice 
painted  red.    Under  a  dome  is  the  tomb 
of  the  saint,  covered  with  shawls,  and 
surrounded  with  banners.     On  one  day 
in  the  week  women  come  in  numbers  to 
pray  in  the  tomb,  and  groups  of  veiled 
figures  often  sit  among  the  graves  out- 
side.    A  lofty  palm,  a  ragged  but  very 
ancient  cypress,  and  a  wide  and  spread- 
ing caroub  rise  from  the  courts  of  the 
mosque  and  shade  the  few  beggars  who 
haunt  its  precincts,  formerly  crowded 
with  the  rich  and  great.     The  street  of 
Bab  el  Oued,  as  we  have  seen,  rune 
north  from  one  side  of  the    Place  du 
Gouvcrnement.     It  is  continued  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Place  by  the  street 
of  Bab  Azoun  running  south.      Hero 
again  are  two  rows  of  lofty  houses  upon 
arcades,  built  as  if  earthquakes  were  un- 
known in  this  favored  province.     The 
French  build  on  still  in  precisely  tho 
same  style,  though  every  town  in  Al- 
geria has  at  some  period,  more  or  less 
remote,  been  shaken  or  prostrated.   Put- 
ting earthquakes  out  of  the  question, 
these  arcades  are  a  great  luxury,  almost 
a  necessity,  for  without  them   a  largo 
proportion  of  the  better-dressed  inhabi- 
tants would  be  unable  to  venture  out- 
side  their   doors   for  weeks  in  winter. 
Three  or  four  consecutive  months   of 
rain  are  by  no  means  unusual ;  and  Al- 
gerian rains,  driven  by  Algerian  winds, 
laugh  at  umbrellas  and  great-coats.  The 
native  raiment  is  best  suited  to  the  cli- 
mate, thick  bournouses  with  large  hoods, 
of  which  garments  they  wear  two  or  three 
at  once.   The  army  here  have  the  cabane 
with  a  large  hood  ;  and  every  variety  of 
hooded  dreadnought,  and  water-proof,  is 
seen  on  the  backs  of  civilians.    The  tall 
French  houses  and  arcades  have  not  ut- 
terly destroyed  all  the  Moorish  architec- 
ture in  the  lower  town,  but  they  mask 
some  fine  relics  of  the  older  inhabitants. 
Three  or  four  spacious  courts,  surround- 
ded  with  colonnades  and  galleries,  and 
with  fountains  in  the  centre,  have,  by  a 
sort  of  dramatic  retribution,  been  trans- 
formed from  being  the  focus  of  all  that 
was  disorderly,  lawless  and   licentious, 
into  the  chief  seat  of  order,  method  and 
regularity — the  barracks  of  the  unruly 
janissaries  being  now  occupied  by  the 
post-office,  the    treasury  and    college. 
The  streets  of  Bab  cl  Oued  and  Bab 
Azoun  run  along  the  whole  base  of  the 
town.    Any  one  of  the  many  streets  that 
branch  from  them  on  one  side  away  from 
the  sea  will  take  you  at  once  into  the 
old  part  of  the  town,  and,  eventually,  to 
the  Casbah.     No  matter  in  what  direc- 
tion one  wanders,  as  long  as  it  is  up 
hill,  to  the  Casbah  one  must  come  in 
time,  for  to  it  the  two  lines  of  the  old 
town  wall  and  all  the  streets  inside  them 
converge.     The  Casbah  was  the  citadel 
and  palace  of  the  deys,  but  formerly  they 
lived  at  the  Jenina,  close  to  the  present 
Place  du  Gouvernement. 
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BALL  OF  THE  BOSTON  LftillT  INFANTRY,  MUSIC  HALL. 

■Tin  l..i'I  of  the  Boston  Light  Infantry,  which  took  place  on  the 
25th  of  l*jfit  month,  was  a  most  brilliant  and  complete  success. 
The  Music  Hall  was  n  fairy  bower.  It  wonM  require  a  very 
extended  space  to  enumerate  the  details  of  (he  decorations,  Intt 
the  picture  holow,  drawn  expressly  for  us,  gives  a  good  general 
idea  of  the  scene.  The  great  arch  of  sixty  feet  diameter  at  the 
end  of  the  hall  was  a  prominent  feature.  It  enclosed  a  view  of 
the  battle  of  liuena  Vista.     On  one  side  was  a  representation  of 


a  member  of  the  Light  Infantry  in  the  original  uuifo1?!',  ami  on 
the  other,  a  private  in  the  dress  of  to-day.  Then  there  were  real 
cannon,  stacks  of  arms,  streamers,  flags,  flowers,  festoons  and 
wreaths,  the  whole  arranged  so  as  to  form,  with  the  gay  and  gal- 
lant company  on  the  floor,  a  magnificent  spectacle.  The  designs 
for  all  the  decorations  were  made  by  John  U.  Hall,  Esq.,  architect, 
and  were  executed  by  Messrs.  Lamprill  &  Marble.  The  ornamen- 
tal painting  was  done  by  Joseph  E-  Hayes,  artist  of  th*  Rusuni 
Theatre.     Mr.  John  Mann  furnished  seventy-five  canary  birds  in 


|  cages,  hung  along  the  lower  gallery,  while  the  flowers  wcic  from 
•  lie  L'rcen-house  of  A.  Bowditch  &  Sons.  The  Boston  Light  In- 
f  '  'o  "Tigers")  is  company  A,  1st  Regiment  L.  I.,  and 

date-1  n«nti>3  «~— *kc  oldest  line  company  in  Boston.  It*  present 
officers  arc  Captain,  Charts  p.  Rogers  ;"lst  Lieut.,  John  Jordan; 
2d  Lieut.,  Andrew  G.  Smith-,  3d  Lieut.,  Charles  II.  AJlen ; 
41I1  Lieut.,  William  G.  Train.  The  Vn^w.  •nutatimi  of  the  corp§ 
under  arms,  and  on  occasions  like  the  present,  fnt>«  r.. 
spcarc  was  right  when  he  bade  us  "  imitate  the  action  of  the  tiger." 


BML   OF    THE    BOSTON    LIGHT    1NFANTKY,   AT   MUSIC    HALL. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


Traoalatod.  and  adaptod  from  the  French  of  Jules  Lecomptc  expressly  for 
Ballou's  Pictorial.] 


THE  MYSTERIES  OF  YENICE. 

A   LOVE  TALE  OF  THE   ADRIATIC. 
by  francis  a.  durivage. 

[continued.] 

CHAPTER  X.— [continued.] 

"  You  sco  it,"  said  Otho,  "  traced  in  studs  of  gold  on  that  celes- 
tial arch.  At  this  moment,  not  only  the  waves  of  the  Adriatic 
murmur  your  namo  to  the  shore-,  but  also  the  smooth  surface  of 
the  water  reflects  it ;  so  that  we  can  read  it  and  hear  it." 

"  The  sky  is  like  our  old  palimpsests  of  the  ducal  palace,"  said 
Adriana,  smiling.  "We  find  whatever  wo  wish  there;  the  stars 
readily  lend  themselves  to  every  alphabetical  fancy." 

"  If  the  stars  arc  the  eyes  by  which  the  day  looks  on  our  night," 
said  Otho,  "  your  eyes  are  the  reflection  of  the  looks  of  heaven." 

"  Say  boldly  that  I  have  two  stars  in  the  place  of  eyes,"  said 
Adriana,  laughing.  "  Then  my  eyelids  will  be  clouds,  veiling 
them  from  time  to  time.  When  I  weep,  it  will  rain,  and  my 
smile  will  be  the  sun." 

"  I  knew  wit  sacrificed  everything,"  replied  Otho ;  "  but  at 
least  I  thought  it  remained  self-lovinjr" 


"  You  aro  mistaken.  I  will  tell  Count  Bastiglia  that  you  are 
desirous  of  seeing  a  gathering  of  tho  Venetian  society,  and  an 
invitation  will  be  sent  you.  Besides,  you  must  come  to  invite  mo 
to  two  waltzes." 

"And  the  cotillion." 

"  Certainly — and  the  cotillion,"  replied  the  beautiful  daughter 
of  the  dogos,  with  a  smile. 

The  next  day,  Otho  received  an  invitation  to  the  ball,  accom- 
panied by  tho  old  count's  visiting-card.  But  the  young  man  did 
not  know  that  this  invitation  and  tho  sending  of  the  card  had 
been  the  cause  of  a  long  debate  between  the  contessina  and  her 
father-in-law.  Durazzo  had  something  to  do  with  it,  for  the  morn- 
ing after  the  balcony  scene,  he  had  passed  a  full  hour  in  private 
with  the  count  in  Ids  cabinet.  The  old  patrician  objected  to  his 
daughter-in-law,  from  fear  of  displeasing  his  absent  wife,  giving 
such  a  reception  to  a  nameless  stranger.  Still,  after  all,  he  soli- 
cited the  invitation  to  the  ball,  and  sent  his  card.  This  was  the 
necessary  authority  for  Otho's  presenting  himself  at  the  subse- 
quent receptions  at  the  palace,  and  he  was  happy  at  finding  mat- 
ters thus  regulated. 

In  tho  evening,  they  went  to  the  ball.  According  to  her  cus- 
tom, the  Couutess  Adriana  appeared  entirely  in  white.  She  wore 
a  robe  of  point  d'Angkteire,  of  fabulous  price,  over 'a  inoird";  a 
simple  pin  shone  among  her  black,  silken  and  heavy  tresses  which 
were  folded  round  her  head  like  those  of  Paul  Veronese's  somewhat 
mundane  virgin,  in  the  Conception  of  the  Venetian  museum. 
This  dress,  the  deficiency  of  which  was  made  up  by  the  splendid 
beauty  of  the  young  patrician,  was  completed  by  a  bouquet  from 
Florence.     For  Venice,  the  flowerless   citv.  thi«  wp>  °  i»-»— - 


"Go  to  bed,  Timotco,  and  come  to-morrow.     Go,  go!" 

"Ah,  signor  mh"  said  tho  good  fellow,  "I  have  rowed  from 
Mcstrc  without  stopping.  My  lady  countess  told  me — but  I 
mustn't  blab." 

"You  shall  tell  to-morrow;  but  for  Heaven's  sake,  go  now!  I 
must  be  alone," 

"  I'll  go  to  the  palace,  then,  and  refresh  myself  a  bit  in  the  office, 
and  afterwards — " 

But  as  the  old  babbler  did  not  stop  quick  enough  1o  suit  his 
former  master,  the  latter  took  him  by  the  shoulders  and  expelled 
him  roughly  from  the  room.  After  which,  he  threw  himself  into 
an  arm-chair,  and  clasped  Ins  hands  on  his  bosom,  which  seemed 
rending  with  the  rapid  pulsations  of  his  heart. 

"  She  writes  me  !"  he  exclaimed  at  last,  after  having  somewhat 
recovered  from  the  agitation  into  which  the  unexpected  arrival  of 
the  nocturnal  messenger  had  thrown  him. 

And  he  took  the  littlo  letter,  touching  it  tremulously,  as  if  ho 
feared  that  it  was  something  chimerical,  a  phantom  missive  ready 
to  vanish  into  thin  air  on  a  serious  examination.  But  it  was  tho 
most  graceful  fold  that  a  young  gentleman  in  love  and  desperato 
could  possibly  receive  at  midnight.  Otho  dared  not  open  it ;  his 
fingers,  as  if  they  had  been  endowed  at  that  moment  with  a  more 
subtle  sense  than  the  touch  can  acquire,  played  almost  voluptu- 
ously over  the  satin  surface  of  the  sheet  folded  by  the  beautiful 
young  girl.  "With  eyes  half  closed,  Otho  seemed  still  to  press  the 
hand  which  had  traced  these  yet  unknown  lines,  defended  by  a 
little  seal  of  blue  wax,  bearing  a  device  in  oriental  characters.  At 
that  moment,  a  breath  of  perfume  ascended  to  his  face;  it  was  tho 


■ 
1 


[i      f  i 


41  Ah!  ti  voglio  bene  assai — " 

But  ho  was  rudely  interrupted  by  the  person  he  cairied,  and, 
although  the  gondola  had  then  passed  the  palace,  the  passenger 
seemed  to  change  his  mind,  the  barque  veered  round,  struck  the 
staircase,  and  landed  some  one. 

"An  intruder !"  Adriana  could  not  help  saying,  for  she  thought 
she  should  have  to  serve  the  tea  and  do  the  honors  of  the  saloon. 
" How  many  times,"  she  resumed,  "on  seeing  these  mysterious, 
closed  and  silent  gondolas  gliding  thus  over  the  lagoons,  or  dis- 
appearing in  the  little  canals,  have  I  wished  to  know  whom  they 
contained.  One  day  I  saw  you  pass.  Have  you  not  old  Timoteo 
in  your  service  V 

"  Yes  ;  I  pass  hero  sometimes.  The  old  Triton  regrets  tho 
palace,  and  loves  to  see  it." 

"  I  have  thought  of  getting  him  taken  back,  for  my  mother  has 
forgotten  her  anger  against  him.     But  since  you  have  him — " 

"He  is  no  less  at  your  service,"  said  Otho.  "I  will  find 
another.  He  is  very  much  attached  to  you— very  grateful,  and  I 
ought  not  to  deprive  you  of  his  services." 

"We'll  speak  of  that  another  time.  But  now  we  know  each 
other,  tell  mo  what  you  thought  of  my  mother's  conduct  to 
you?" 

Otho  expressed  his  thought,  went  into  many  explanations,  and 
was  speaking  of  his  first  visit  to  the  palace,  and  the  moving  of 
the  silken  portal  in  the  count's  cabinet,  when  a  servant  appeared 
in  the  embrasure  of  the  window. 

"  The  count  begs  my  lady  to  present  tea  to  the  company,"  he 
said. 

Adriana  turned  suddenly,  and  threw  a  flashing  look  into  the 
saloon. 

"Ah,  that  gondola!"  said  she,  and  then  returned  to  the  drawing- 
room. 

Otho,  left  alone,  sought  to  discover  who  was  the  fatal  personage 
who  had  appeared  to  cut  short  the  most  significant  sentence  of 
this  unhoped-for  evening.  It  was  the  Marquis  Durazzo ! 
"Ah,  that  man — that  man  again!"  said  Otho,  to  himself. 
He  remained  on  the  balcony,  trying  to  recall  each  phrase  of  this 
delicious  interview.  When  it  was  time  for  him  to  go,  could  he 
have  been  transported  on  eagle's  wings,  and  flown  thence  instead 
of  crossing  the  saloon  where  the  cold  formulas  of  etiquette  await- 
ed him,  he  would  have  been  the  happiest  of  men — or  of  birds. 
But  he  resolved  to  take  French  leave.  As  he  departed,  however, 
he  encountered  two  glances — one,  an  arrow  of  love,  shot  from  the 
beautiful  black  bow  of  the  lovely  patrician's  eyebrows  ;  the  other, 
the  flash  of  an  eye  inflamed  with  rage  launched  at  him  by  the 
marquis.  To  one  Otho  opened  his  heart;  to  the  other,  he  opposed 
the  buckler  of  his  disdain. 

Some  days  afterwards,  a  ball  was  announced  at  the  house  of  a 
great  Russian  lady  who  was  passing  the  winter  in  Venice.  Much 
was  said  about  this  ball,  which  was  to  be  very  brilliant,  and  for 
which  numerous  invitations  had  been  issued.  The  evening  before, 
Otho,  walking  in  the  piazafetta  towards  sunset,  perceived  the  young 
Countess  Morosini,  accompanied  by  an  old  waiting-maid.  He 
burned  with  the  desire  of  approaching  her,  but  dared  not.  The 
latter  saved  him  from  his  hesitation  by  a  little  sign.  He  accosted 
her.  But  the  fashion  13  Venetian ;  ladies  aro  thus  escorted  by 
their  acquaintances  when  they  make  their  rare  appearances  on  the 
square  of  St.  Mark,  or  on  the  Eiva. 

"You  must  come  to  the  ball  to-morrow,"  said  La  Morisini. 
"  That  may  be  rather  difficult/*  replied  the  young  man,  laugh- 
ing; "for  I  am  not  invited,  and  know  neither  the   Countess  An- 
tolka  nor  any  one  about  her." 


like  a  black  shadow,  a  sim&i^ .-,  «6« b"lJ- 

The"  next  morning,  all   Venice  spoke  of  a  stranger  who  had 

danced  four  times — some  said  six  and  others  ten — with  the  young 

Countess  Morosini,  and  to  whom  they  supposed  she  gave  her 

bouquet  when  she  got  into  her  gondola. 

That  very  night,   Marquis  Durazzo  started  for  Vienna,  after 

having  passed  two  hours  in  conference  in  Count  Bastiglia's  cabinet. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

SUNSHINE   AND   SHADOW. 

Otho  left  his  inn,  and  engaged  a  small  apartment  which 
chanced  to  be  vacant  in  a  palazzino  situated  nearly  opposite  Adri- 
ana's  residence.  The  evening  of  his  installation  on  the  grand 
canal,  he  sought  for  another  gondolier,  the  discreet  Timotco  hav- 
ing re-entered  the  service  of  the  Bastiglia  family.  The  young 
countess  appointed  him  her  special  oarsman,  in  the  place  of  his 
predecessor,  who  was  intoxicated  with  Cyprus  wine  one  evening 
when  his  mistress  was  visiting  at  the  Vcndramini  palace,  and  went 
astray  with  the  gondola  through  a  number  of  interior  canals. 

The  following  Sunday,  Otho  presented  himself  at  the  Bastiglia 
palace,  but  was  told  they  did  not  receive  Astonished  at  this 
incident,  the  young  man  questioned  Timoteo,  whom  he  found  on 
the  peristyle,  when  he  took  boat  again,  and  learned  that  the  count 
was  embarking  with  his  daughter-in-law  for  Treviso,  to  pass  a  few 
days  on  their  estate.  In  fact,  the  next  morning  he  saw  the  arrival 
of  the  gondola,  and  shortly  afterwards,  the  old  count  and  tho 
young  lady  embarked  with  their  people.  The  evening  of  the 
ball,  nothing  was  said  of  this  villegiatura;  and  as  the  matter  was 
decided  afterwards,  Otho  flattered  himself  that  Adriana  would 
have  found  some  means  of  notifying  him  and  explaining  vrhat  had 
occurred.  But  she  started  without  his  learning  anything  of  her, 
and  with  scarce  a  furtivo  glance  at  his  window  as  she  passed. 
Otho  could  make  nothing  of  it.  He  passed  the  day  in  perfect 
martyrdom.  It  was  a  proof  that  showed  him  how  much  he  already 
loved  this  woman.  The  whole  day  long  he  gazed  at  tho  balcony 
of  the  saloon  where  both  had  passed  that  delicious  hour  which 
comprised  all  his  pleasure  at  the  ball.  A  chambermaid,  who, 
towards  evening,  appeared  for  an  instant  among  the  shrubbery, 
made  his  heart  bum. 

At  nightfall  he  wandered  over  the  lagoon,  and  caused  the  point 
where  Treviso  lay  to  be  pointed  out  to  him.  At  midnight  only 
he  returned  home,  and  resumed  his  place  at  the  window,  looking 
at  the  sky,  constellated  with  stars,  and  seeking  those  which  Adri- 
ana had  looked  at  with  him,  where  he  wished  to  spell  her  name. 
Afterwards,  as  one  inhales  drop  by  drop  some  precious  perfume 
from  a  golden  phial,  he  evoked  from  his  heart  one  by  one  all  tho 
kind,  familiar  and  even  tender  words  which  the  young  girl  bad 
spoken  or  niurmured  to  him  during  this  intoxicating  ball.  He 
sought  to  weigh,  to  analyze  these  words,  to  assure  himself  that  be 
had  not  exaggerated  their  value  and  meaning,  if  he  had  not  blindly 
forced  an  interpretation  favorable  to  his  wishes.  Then  lie  remem- 
bered Brunall's  letter,  and  wished  to  see  it  again.  He  held  it 
open  for  a  long  time  without  mustering  the  necessary  courage  to 
re-read  it,  in  the  strife  of  his  ideas,  when  there  came  a  vigorous 
knock  at  the  water-gate  of  the  palazzino. 

"  Padron  mio!"  cried  a  well-known  voice,  rising  from  the  canal 
beneath  the  open  window.     "Padrone,  son  qua!" 

"  Is  it  you,  Timotco  ?"  cried  Otho,  springing  to  the  window. 
"Ay,  and  I  bring  something  for  your  worship;  I  hope  it  will  be 
worth  a  good  glass  of  wine  to  me." 

A  moment  afterwards,  Otho  held  in  his  hands  a  little  fold  of 
paper  which  he  would  not  have  exchanged  for  abrevet  of  divinity. 


"JNo,  no — it  is  no  dream.  She  has  written  to  me ;  this  letter 
comes  from  her— from  Adriana.     My  happiness  is  real !" 

And  he  picked  it  up,  almost  doubting  still,  like  Darnley  on  that 
night  when  Mary  Stuart  passed  him  her  first  billet  in  the  shade. 

Otho  relighted  the  candles,  and  full  of  hope  and  fear,  tore  tho 
paper  from  the  mysterious  seal,  and  read  what  follows  : 

"  Two  lines  in  haste,  that  they  may  go  this  very  evening :  I 
send  you  back  Timoteo.  Learn  to  row  immediately.  I  think  of 
you.     We  shall  meet  again,  for  I  wish  it." 

There  wore  literally  two  lines,  but  each  of  them  contained  an 
enigma,  and  lover  as  he  was,  Otho  was  not  CEdipus.  He  remained 
at  once  delighted  with  the  hidden  meaning  of  the  billet,  and  yet 
chagrined,  and  perhaps  humiliated  somewhat  at  not  understand- 
ing its  contents. 

"Learn  to  row!"  he  repeated. 

Then,  when  he  was  weary  of  revolving  in  every  sense  these  few 
words,  without  being  able  to  decipher  their  meaning,  he  passed  to 
tho  last  expression  of  the  laconic  billet,  and  here  his  heart  was 
more  fortunate  than  his  intelligence. 

"  Well,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  will  learn  to  row ;  I  would  become 
a  Castellano,  a  Nicolotto,  if  she  asked  me,  without  a  question.  I 
think  I  could  make  myself  a  Triton  to  obey  this  syren." 

The  next  morning,  early,  our  hero  sent  for  the  discreet  Timotco. 
"Ah,  padron  miol"  cried  the  worthy  Castellano.     "Last  night, 
you  dismissed  me,  but  it  seems  the  morning  has  rendered  you  less 
savage." 

"  What  did  the  contessina  tell  you  when  she  gave  you  that  noto 
for  me,  old  ogre  ?" 

"What  did  she  tell  me  ?  Ah,  a  man  must  he  discreet  when  he 
serves  a  good  mistress — a  Morosini,  one  of  those  famous  Morosini 
who — " 

"Let  her  ancestors  tie,  and  speak  of  herself,"  interrupted  Otho. 
"  What  did  she  tell  you?" 

"Ma — benedetta  da  Dio  e  dalla  Madonna  santissima!  Must  I 
thus  reveal  what  ray  mistress  confides  to  me'?"  replied  the  good 
man,  in  almost  pathetic  tones.  "  She  told  me  to  bring  you  that 
paper — that's  what  she  told  me." 

"A  mighty  revelation  truly !  The  countess  writes  mo  that  you 
will  tell  me  tho  rest." 

"  Says  she  so  ?  But  I  told  you  everything  last  evening.  My 
commission  is  ended  ;  you  have  the  letter;  one  must  be  discreet. 
But  in  truth,  since  I  must  speak  out,  the  signora  said  to  me :  '  My 
good  Timotco,  you  shall  prove  to  me  that  you  are  grateful  for  my 
restoring  you  to  the  palace,  and  j'ou  shall  return  to  Venice.' — 
'To  prove  that,  lady  contessina/  said  I  to  her,  ( I  would  go  to 
Candia,  where  your  ancestors  became  so  famous.'  That  flattered 
the  padronina,  and  she  smiled  on  me  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
mc  fall  on  my  knees  as  to  the  sainted  Madonna.  '  It  is  well/  she 
added.  'Go  to  Venice;  take  this  letter  to  M.  Otho,  and  put 
yourself  under  his  orders ;  ho  will  need  }rou.  You  are  still  master 
of  your  oar1?'  said  she.— 'As  you  are  of  language,  padronina.' — 
'  'Tis  well/  replied  she.  '  You  will,  moreover,  tell  your  old  mas- 
ter that  I  knew  not  of  our  departure  for  Treviso  till  the  very  mo- 
ment, and  thought  it  not  prudent  to  oppose  it.'  After  that,  she 
ordered  a  bottle  of  wine  for  my  journey,  and  I  started.  That's 
all, padron  mio !  ma  per  la  santissima  veryine,  don't  betray  me!  I 
know  my  duty ;  I  know  the  discretion  due  to  masters.  I  act  as  if 
I  had  told  you  nothing." 

"Make  yourself  easy,  my  good  fellow.  But  now,  what  do  you 
know  of  this  sudden  journey  ?     How  long  will  it  last  ?" 

"  O,  for  that  matter,  I  can  freely  tell  you  all  I  know.     It's 
talked  about  among  the  servants." 
"  Well,  what  do  they  say?" 
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"  Tlioy  say  tlmt  tho  morning  aftci?  the  ball  at  the  Rustriar  ioun- 
tess's,  Marquis  Durazzo  came  t"  rtio  palace  and  remaird  two 
good  hours  with  tho  count;  and  Giovanni,  who  was  dunlg  tho 
furniture  in  one  of  the  halls,  hoard  ill"  Mil  man,  when  I'/accom- 
pnnied  the  other  to  tho  door,  say,  '  I  approve  your  planmy  dear 
marquis.  Start  this  very  evening,  arid  toll  tho  counfffl  every- 
thing, but  without  bearing  too  hard  on  my  daughtor-in-l'iv.  Toll 
tho  countoHH  that  I  havu  no  influence  o'ver  hor  daugbi'J'ii  mind  j 
only  I  urn  determined,  wlmtevor  flho  unyrt,  to  carry  DC /  into  the 
country,  I  promise  you,  my  dear  marquis,  that  wo  wifnot  sleep 
in  Venice  to-morrow.  Farewell !  Bring  tho  couJicsk  back 
spoodily,  for  wo  need  Iter  hero.'" 

"  Go  on,"  said  Otho. 

"It  appears  that  till  tho  next  day  tho  old  fox  said  n(  }ilng.  But 
still  preparations  woro  made.  The  contcssina,  who  ijems  very 
much  concornod  in  her  mind,  her  maid  told  mo,  su(v  nothing. 
<  July  yesterday,  early  in  the  morning,  the  count  boggcoj  his  daugh- 
ter-in-law  to  hold  horsolf  in  readiness  to  accompany  him  on  an 
excursion  to  Cnmporealo.  Tho  chambermaid  relates  that  she  was 
terribly  angry,  declaring  that  in  tho  absence  of  her  mother,  no 
ono  had  a  right  to  compel  her  departure.  But  the  count  assuring 
her  that  it  was  only  for  two  days,  she  said  no  more,  and  wo  started. 
It  was  only  after  arriving  at  Troviso  that  the  contcssina  learned 
tlio  intention  of  her  father-in-law  to  remain  out  of  Venice  till  the 
return  of  tho  countess.  Sho  immediately  sent  for  mo,  gavo  mo 
tho  mossago  and  letter,  and  that's  the  wholo  story." 

This  narrative  sufficed  to  enlighten  our  hero  as  to  tho  true'  state 
of  affairs.  It  was  evident  that  tho  ball  had  caused  all  thoso  inci- 
donts.  Tho  world  had  gossipped,  amplified!  and  exaggerated, 
nnd  Marquis  Durazzo  especially  had  seen^fmself  compromised, 
cither  in  his  self-love,  or  in  tho  yet  uit1.,^  Hays  o\  C!  -'"JA-s  Pl"oten"  | 
sinus  or  his  hopes.  Knowing  the  little  influence  L-Otiut  £t.  >lr,'n,  | 
exercised  over  tho  mind  and  resolution  of  his  daughter-in-law,  the 
Dalmatian  had  instantly  decided  that  only  tho  prompt  presence  of 
tho  countess  could  have  an  efficacious  effect  on  the  alarming  course 
of  things,  and  instead  of  trusting  to  the  uncertain  effect  of  a  letter 
written  by  the  count,  ho  had  sot  out  himsolf,  in  order  to  be  more 
sure  of  influencing  the  old  patrician,  bo  that  her  return  should  be 
the  signal  for  some  striking  and  decisive  measure. 

All  this  understood,  Otho  would  certainly  have  yielded  to  tho 
most  painful  anxiety  with  regard  to  tho  future  of  Ins  love,  if  Adri- 
ana's  laconic,  billet  had  not  confirmed  tho  hopes  recently  awakened 
in  her  heart.  "I  think  of  you.  We  shall  meet  again,  for  I  wish 
it,"  she  wrote.  The  judgment  Otho  had  already  formed  of  tho 
character  of  tho  young  patrician,  what  the  count  had  said  to 
Dnrazzo  in  approving  his  departure,  all  contributed  to  persuade 
the  young  man  that  this  "  I  wish  it "  had  force  enough  to  contend 
successfully  against  all  surrounding  opposition.  Otho's  ardent 
imagination  could  not  but  contribute  to  increase  his  confidence  in 
a  future  of  love,  against  which  almost  all  the  obstacles  the  world 
possesses  were  combined.  But  he  had  not  lived  long  enough  in 
the  heart  of  society,  of  its  prejudices,  its  false  proprieties  and 
worldly  rules,  to  understand  towards  what  a  strange  abyss  he  was 
advancing,  ho  saw  only  her  who  was  the  charming  text  of  his 
hopes  and  desires.  Beloved  by  Adriana,  he  scarcely  thought  of 
thoso  fetters  which  are  like  thorns  about  a  flower,  nnd  it  seemed 
to  him  that  tho  love  exchanged  with  this  woman  carried  them 
both  so  high  into  a  life  apart  and  sublime,  that  no  pestiferous 
breath  of  earth  could  reach  them. 
In  the  evening,  he  called  Timoteo. 

"  You  shall  teach  me  to  row  a  gondola,  my  good  fellow,"  said 
he. 

"  That's  what  the  padronina  wanted  V  replied  the  worthy  Cas- 
tellano.  "  Well,  siguor  mio,  it's  not  such  an  easy  matter.  The 
son  of  Gianjacopo,  my  crony  of  tho  piazzetta,  became,  as  I'm  told, 
a  good  lawyer ;  hut  he  never  could  learn  to  balance  himself  be- 
hind his  fetze,  and  was  obliged  to  chooso  another  calling." 

"  Still  we  will  try,  honest  son  of  the  lagoons.  Aro  you  not 
one  of  the  most  formidable  adversaries  of  the  Nicolotti?  Did 
you  not  in  your  early  youth  even  twice  win  tho  yellow  banner  at 
the  regatta'?" 

"  It  runs  in  the  blood,"  replied  Timoteo,  with  a  certain  air  of 
pride.     "My  father  was  a  Buccntaurian." 

"  Then  you  shall  imbue  me  with  your  ait,  and  I  will  try  to  do 
you  honor." 

"  I  will  do  my  best,  pacfron  mio.  But  do  you  wish  to  take  an 
oar  with  the  Nicolotti  or  the  Castellan!  1  I  dare  hope  that  tho  red 
barrot-cap  alone  will  flatter  you,  and  I  hope  to  show  a  good  pupil. 
With  four  or  five  years'  patience,  I  think — " 

"  I  promise  you  not  to  enrich  tho  enemy's  ranks  with  my  talent ; 
and  to  show  you  how  eager  I  am,  we  will  begin  this  evening  on 
tho  Guidecca  canal." 

"I  will  prepare  two  gondolas.  The  water  is  rather  cool  for  a 
ducking ;  but  you  will  think  of  tho  contcssina,  and  that  will  dry 
ydu,  for  I  know  very  well  why  I  was  sent  here.  But  I  say  nothing, 
for  the  Venetian  gondolier  is  the  grave  of  secrets." 

Otho  devoted  eight  entire  days  to  his  nautical  apprenticeship. 
Ho  maintained  his  balance  on  the  high  bench  of  his  frail  bark 
much  better  than  his  important  teacher  had  predicted  or  antici- 
pated: Old  Timoteo  was  a  little  chagrined  to  sec  an  outsider 
initiate  himself  so  readily  into  the  mysteries  of  his  art.  To  con- 
sole him,  Otho  confided  to  him  that  he  had  often  played  the  boat- 
man on  an  imaginary  lake  Which  he  located  beside  the  house  where 
he  was  born.  Thus  tho  veteran  gondolier,  at  each  oar-stroke  of 
his  pupil,  would  exclaim  : 

"  It's  easy  enough  to  sec,  padron  mio,  that  you  have  long  handled 
the  oar.  But  for  that,  it  would  have  taken  you  years  to  acquire 
those  fancy  strokes  ;  still  it  is  very  extraordinary.  You  ought  to 
have  tumbled  into  the  water  every  two  minutes,  and  you  must 
have  been  born  with  wonderful  gifts.     The  son  of  my  crony  of 


the   pin/./.etta,  Gianjacopo,  who  il  now  a   lawyer,  tried,"  etc.,  etc 
_At  tho  end  of  a  fortnight,  the  pupil  could  row  for  a  gum 
an  bour  steadily,  and  never  rnis«  foothold  or  stroke.    Timptco, 
still  annoyed  in  his  professional  Bclf-lovo,  always  longhl  refuge  in 

,l  phrases,  "It  is  easy  to  sea  that  on  thai  lake," etc., and 

also  "  Gianjacopo'fl  son,"  etc.  Our  hero  was  won  able,  in  i  i!  n 
weather,  to  go  at  far  as  tho  Lido,  rowing  side  by  side  with  his 
teacher,  and  nearly  as  well. 

Matters   were  in   thin  state,  and,  as   may  re.-idily  b<-  h<--lieWd, 

OtbD  gave  as  much  play  to  his  imagination   as  to  his  g loia, 

when,  one  evening,  o„  returning  from  an  excursion  to  Mud , 

\w  ing  exasperated  Timoteo  on  the  way  back  by  beating  him  three 
boats'  lengths,  Otho,  on  passing  tho  Bastiglia  palace,  saw  the.first 
story-lighted  up.    On  reaching  bin  lodgings,  he  found  two  fetters. 


OHAPTEH  XII. 

T1IF    COUNTESS    I1A8TIGUA. 
Tl...  pride  of  caato  sometime*  rank*  among  tbo  moflt  unbridled  panAion*.- 

P.  h.  CUUUIKII. 

One  of  tho  two  letters  was  from  Iimm.ll.  Otho  deposited  it 
respectfully,  without  opening  it,  in  n  drawer,  which  he  closed. 

"  I  know  what  he  writos  mo,"  he  said.  "  He  is  right  mid  I  am 
wrong,  and  yet  at  present  I  am  resolved  that  each  of  as  shall  keep 

to  his  course." 

Strange  coincidence  I  The  second  letter  was  from  Adriana. 
Before  imparting  it  to  the  reader,  let  us  relate  what  passed,  tho 
evening  before,  at  tho  villa  near  Troviso,  to  which  Count  Bastigha 
had  carried  his  daughter-in-law. 

Tho  old  countess  had  arrived  from  Vienna,  where  she  had  a 
satisfactory  interview  with  tho  emperor,  who  had  formally  prom- 
■  to  issue  letters  patent  making  hor  daughter  countess  in  her 
that  the,  husband  selected  to  bear  the  fair 


?k  bv  his  majcsty.jwho  pro- 

e  T  ,  ted 

I   the  you' 


legs 

own  right,  on  coiiu'uiu.;  .t-wtlL,.""  e 
patrician's  name  should  he  approved"  *;:xo^ 
bably  designed  that  tbo  noblo  Venetian  name  shou. 
with  some  Austrian  family.  '     ' 

Tho  countess  considered  herself  victorious,  for  it  was  the  Mar- 
quis Durazzo  whose  name  she  had  intended  to  submit  to  the  em- 
peror. After  seeing  Durazzo,  the  old  lady  hastened  her  return, 
though  sho  did  not  share  tho  Dalmatian's  anxiety.  This  woman 
could  not  admit  that  her  daughter,  the  slave  of  her  will,  a  Moro- 
sini,  moreover,  could  interest  herself  in  a  young  adventurer  who 
might  be  packed  off  with  a  few  bags  of  crowns  more  than  had 
bcon  given  him  at  first.  She  told  the  marquis  he  was  a  fool  to  be 
frightened  so,  nnd  wished  him  to  take  no  heed  of  what  had  passed 
at  the  ball. 

"  This  young  man  is  a  German,  I  think,  and  doubtless  waltzes 
well,"  sho  said.  "  My  daughter  loves  waltzing,  and  made  use  of 
this  stranger  as  a  waltzing  machine — nothing  more.  You  have 
lost  your  senses,  marquis,  to  be  troubled  at  such  a  trifle.  AMoro- 
sini !  Can  you  think  of  such  a  thing  ?  And  then,  is  sho  not  my 
daughter  1" 

Still,  Durazzo  persisted  in  seeing  things  in  a  different  light. 
"  Supposing  that  tho  German  was  only  a  waltzing  machine  at 
tho  ball,"  thought  he,  "  was  he  not  also  a  conversation  machine 
at  a  dozen  other  times,  and  particularly  the  evening  of  the  balcony 
scone,  when  I  watched  them  through  my  opera  glass  from  tho 
shelter  of  my  gondola  V 

The  marquis  had  good  grounds  for  bis  alarm,  for  he  bad  long 
since  divined  that  the  apparent  calmness  and  resignation  of  the 
young  girl  was  only  the  alarming  slumber  of  an  ardent  nature. 
But  the  countess,  the  proud  daughter  of  Venetian  princes,  who 
had  never  dreamed  that  her  daughter  could  pretend  to  tho  shadow 
of  a  will,  could  she  thus  acknowledge  the  alarms  of  her  protege, 
she  whose  pride  and  presumption  would  have  furnished  arguments 
to  Tertullian  himself? 

Tho  evening  of  her  arrival  at  the  Camporcalc  villa,  the  coun- 
tess summoned  her  daughter  to  her  room.  What  follows  is  the 
sum  of  what  was  said  by  the  two  ladies  who  never  in  their  whole 
lives  had  had  so  long  and  serious  a  conversation. 

"  My  daughter,  you  are  twenty  years  old.  With  the  exception 
of  one  of  your  ancestresses,  the  holy  abbess  of  Santo-Zaccharia, 
Agostiua  Morosini,  in  tho  ninth  century,  all  the  women  of  your 
name  were  married  at  your  age.  Sho  whom  the  republic  conde- 
scended to  grant  in  marriago  to  a  king  of  Hungary,  was  affianced 
at  eleven  years  of  age.  A  Constance  Morosini  wore  tho  crown  of 
Scrvia  at  fourteen.  I  was  hardly  fifteen  when  I  married  your 
father.  It  is  true,  therefore,  since  you  are  past  twenty,  that  I 
should  think  of  your  establishment." 

While  her  mother,  seated  in  a  large  arm-chair,  thus  prefaced  a 
theme  the  denouement  of  which  was  foreseen,  Adriana  remained 
standing,  with  her  back  leaning  against  a  balcony  opening  iuto  the 
garden.  She  was  playing  with  a  flower,  which  she  sometimes 
smelled,  and  sometimes  plncked  the  leaves  from,  with  the  most 
peaceable  and  resigned  manner  in  the  world, 

Tho  countess  saw  in  this  nothing  but  a  daughter  standing  before 
her  mother.     Sho  wont  on  : 

"  The  immense  misfortune  which  befell  our  house  in  depriv- 
ing it  of  our  future  chief,  seemed  to  condemn  the  ever-illustrious 
name  of  Morosini  to  extinction.  You  alone  remain,  my  daugh- 
ter. But  our  name,  that  name  repeated  still  by  the  echoes  of  the 
Morca,  and  which  is  inscribed  in  golden  letters  on  an  arch  of 
triumph  in  tho  ducal  palace,  must  not  be  thus  extinguished  in  the 
fall  of  your  unfortunate  brother.  Our  ancestors  were  appointed 
first  consuls  of  Eialto  iu  the  year  400  of  the  Christian  era.  We 
must  never  forget  it.  Domenico  Morosini,  the  first  dogo  of  our 
family,  dates  from  1148.  Since  then,  wo  had  Marino  in  1249, 
Michael  in  1382,  and  finally  the  immortal  Francesco,  surnamed 
tho  Peloponnesiac,  in  1688.  You  know  that  as  well  as  I  do, 
daughter.     You  know,  ako,  that  if  our  ancestors  have  borne  tho 


Venetian  princes,  our  aneeatreasei  have  also  borne  their 
part  in  ihe  high  Beddes  the  frit  nd  of  Pope  Benedict 

III.,  who  embroidered  with  her  holy  hand.  lb,  ■  cn- 

riched  wiili  jewels  which  was  to  serve  as  a  crown  to  the  descen- 
dant, of  her  holy  race,  three  of  ours  wore  foreign  diadems,  and 
i  i  their  corno  and  their  Bncentanr  as  female  doges.    Our 
family  paintings  have  taught  you  all  that,  and  you  know,  also, 
thai  our  scutcheon  baa  turned  on  the  front  of  more  than  twenty 
in  Venice." 
The   Countess  Faustina  was  obliged  to  pau>c  for  a  moment. 
nor  emotion,  U   a   patrician,  was  so  great   in   invoking  all   6 
oplondid  souvenirs  of  pride,  that  Adriana  thought  her  mother 
would  choke,  as  the  landgrave  in  Schiller's  drama  faints,  in  nearly 
similar  circumstances.    She  passed  her  hand  a  moment  over  her 
brow,  as  if  to  lift  the  crushing   weight  of  all  these  crowns  and 
ducal  caps.    If,  at  this  moment,  an  authentic  descendant  of  Cresar 
Augustus,  or  aomoarchon  of  the  first  Greek  olympiad  had  been 

,inn'. d,  she  would  have  made  him  wait  • 

The  old  countess  recovered  herself,  however.  She  drank  like  a 
mere  human  being,  a  little  iced  lemonade  brought  her  by  a  servant, 
and  continued  : 

"  Heaven  inspired  me,  unwilling  that  a  name  so  noble  should 
perish  ;  Heaven  enlightened  me,  showed  me  what  was  to  be  done 
to  raise  our  shield,  which  seemed  reduced  to  a  place  on  tombs 
alone.  I  sought  the  emperor  ;  lie  listened  to  my  suit.  You  will 
be  Countess  Morosini,  and  give  your  name  to  your  husband.  Tho 
emperor  will  sign  the  contract,  approving  rny  choice  of  a  son-in- 
law,  and  I  hope,  moreover,  as  an  additional  favor,  that  you  will 
bo  created,  like  myself,  a  Lady  of  the  Starry  Cross." 

The  countess  at  this  moment  looked  at  her  daughter,  thinking 
that  the  enumeration  of  all  this  aristocratic  happiness  would  make 
her  fall  at  her  feet,  and  embrace  them  with  respect  and  gratitude ; 
but  she  saw  with  astonishment  a  Morosini  quietly  inhaling  tho 
perfume  of  a  (lower,  as  if  she  had  been  hearing  of  a  shred  of  lace. 
This  flower,  with  its  deep  purple  hue  (signifying  obnmacy,  accord- 
ing to  tho  symbolic  language  of  flowers),  seemed  like  the  dctcr- 
^-"-ation,  the  materialized  resolution  of  the  young  girl,  which 
311  "V'  '  with  dilated  nostrils,  as  if  to  intoxicate  and  strengthen 

she  inhaleu-as  p„.._„„rm  which  SDC  foresaw  would  soon  break 
herself  against  the  <r*5hei?sV. 

forth.  ~"  **  to  cret  /-..•'  rif  tl,c  diSfl,  Rtm&m? 

"  Well,  Adriana,  are  you  not  flattered  at  the  part  you  are  &cmr~ 
to  play  in  the  world  V  said  the  countess,  who  began  to  be  aston- 
ished at  this  phlegmatic  attitude. 

"I  am  waiting  till  you  arc  pleased  to  finish  what  you  are  say- 
ing, mother,"  replied  the  contcssina,  without  raising  her  eyes. 

"  My  daughter  is  aa  imbecile,"  thought  the  blinded  countess.     . 

"The  conclusion  is  this,  young  lady,"  she  said.  "We  have, 
or  rather  I  have  made  a  choice  for  you.  The  man  for  whom 
I  destine  you  is  young  and  handsome — that  is  enough  to  please 
you  ;  in  my  eyes,  he  has  the  other  necessary  qualifications  for  tho  , 
honor  which  awaits  him.  He  is  going  to  work  immediately  on  his 
family  papers,  and  we  will  send  them  for  the  imperial  sanction. 
You  have  surely  guessed  who  this  man  is." 

"If  your  choice  is  made,  mother,  mine  is  also,"  interrupted  tho 
young  girl,  who  did  not  wish  to  hear  Durazzo  mentioned.  'Tor 
a  long  time  I  have  penetrated  your  intentions,  and  on  my  part  I 
have  secretly  conceived  my  plans  of  happiness.     I  love  and — " 

"Very  well,  my  daughter,  my  dearest  daughter,"  exclaimed 
the  old  patrician,  who  mistook  the  sense  of  the  contessina's  words, 
and  who  thought  it  natural  that  the  handsome  marquis,  the  only 
man  who  constantly  visited  the  Bastiglia  palace,  should  have 
pleased  a  young  girl  who  had  given  indication  of  possessing  char- 
acter and  superiority  of  mind. 

"But,  mother,"  said  Adriana,  who  saw  the  error  into  which  the 
countess  was  falling,  "I  cannot  think  that  he  I  love — " 

"He  will  be  your  husband,"  interrupted  the  countess,  rising 
from  the  scat  in  which  she,  the  descendant  of  the  doges,  had  en- 
throned herself.  "I  am  going  to  hasten  the  conclusion  of  this 
grave  and  happy  affair.  Let  the  Marquis  Durazzo  be  informed 
that  I  would  speak  with  him,"  she  added,  to  a  valet,  for  whom 
she  had  rung,  as  she  rose  from  her  chair.  "  I  am  satisfied  with 
you,  Adriana.  You  shall  be,  like  me,  a  L3dy  of  the  Starry  Cross. 
This  brilliant  decoration  matches  well  with  a  ball  dress  on  a  lovc- 
lv  bosom.  I  leave  you  to  your  emotions.  To-morrow  we  will 
speak  again.    You  see  I  have  done  everything  for  your  happiness." 

With  these  words,  the  countess  left  the  saloon,  while  Adriana 
had  not  the  courage  to  detain  her. 

The  consequence  of  this  terrible  crisis  was  to  induce  Adriana 
to  write  the  note  to  Otho,  which  he  received  at  the  samo  time  with 
the  unopened  letter  of  Branall,  the  evening  on  which,  returning 
from  Murano,  her  gondolier  had  seen  the  lights  in  the  Bastiglia 
palace,  revealing  the  return  of  his  mistress.  The  young  patrician 
thus  expressed  herself : 

"  My  mother  has  come  back  from  Vienna,  with  projects  which 
woukffill  me  with  fright,  if  I  had  not  for  a  long  time  seriously 
resolved  to  resist  everything  in  opposition  to  my  happiness,  such 
as  I  have  dreamed  it. "  It  would  be  difficult,  not  to  say  impossible 
for  vou  to  be  received  at  the  palace.  Absurd  stories  have  been 
told"  about  you,  which  we  must  suffer  to  pass  by.  Xow-,  as  I  de- 
sire to  sec  you,  the  moment  has  come  to  make  use  of  the  skill 
vou  must  have  acquired.  So,  to-morrow  evening,  at  nightfall,  bo 
'on  the  Giudecca  canal,  near  the  Giustiniani  palace,  equipped  as  a 
gondolier.  In  tho  meantime,  send  old  Timoteo  to  the  palace. 
A  rivederei  /" 

""Why  should  I  hesitate  1"  said  the  Morosini,  as  she  sealed  this 
billet.  "Do  not  all  my  internal  emotions  tell  me  that  I  love! 
Who  will  care  for  my  happiness,  if  not  myself!  Do  not  all 
around  me  conspire  against  this  happiness  ?  Those  whom  God 
o-ave  me  to  love  me  and  protect  me  against  trouble,  look  on  me 
only  ns  an  instrument  of  pride  and  vanity.  Others  covet  me  as 
a  lucrative  speculation.     I  have  been  offered  for  money,  like  an 
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idiot  or  a  cripple,  to  nil  tho  patrician  youth  of  my  land,  and  no 
ono  lins  been  willing,  for  lovo  of  mo,  to  submit  to  tho  conditions 
imposed  by  my  mother.  Am  I  not  sufficiently  humiliated  in  this, 
in  spite  of  tho  name  I  henr?  And  whnt  to  mc  nro  this  nnmo  and 
rnnk,  which,  nftor  having  shed  indifference  and  disdain  upon  my 
infancy,  would  now  cast  tho  remainder  of  lifo  into  tho  hands  of  a 
man  destitute  of  dignity,  speculating  on  my  fortune  and  tho  future 
advantages  of  my  alliance  ?" 

And  Adriana,  having  rapidly  run  through  this  train  of  reason- 
ing, had  sent  her  letter  tcr  Otho  without  hesitation. 

Fancy  the  joy  of  tho  latter  on  loarning  that  tho  arrival  of  tho 
haughty  and  inflexible  Countess  Bastiglia  would  not  deprivo  him 
of  seeing  hor  whom  he  loved  more  than  ho  had  yet  avowed  to 
himself.  The  true  touchstono  of  a  passion  is  absence  and  obsta- 
cles. Otho  did  not  yet  know  himself,  never  having  had  occasion 
to  test  his  strength.  Tho  yonng  patrician's  billet  made  him  wild 
with  joy.  Ho  committed  a  thousand  childish  follies,  bounding 
through  his  room,  laughing  and  talking  to  himself.  Then,  going 
out  on  the  balcony,  ho  saw  the  light  at  Adriana's  windows,  and 
remained  there  a  long  time,  looking  for  tho  passage  of  her  shadow 
on  the  curtains.  Then  the  excited  enthusiast  sank  into  the 
dreams  of  a  poet.  The  vast  silence  of  night  was  only  broken  by 
the  hollow  sound  of  the  waves  striking  the  high  walls  of  the 
neighboring  canaletto.  The  pure  and  glittering  bine  sky  looked 
at  itself  in  the  smooth  waves  of  tho  canal  with  its  innumerable 
starry  eyes.     Otho  sang  in  the  joy  of  his  heart. 

But  suddenly  the  light  was  extinguished  in  the  patrician  dwell- 
ing. "  She  sleeps  I"  cried  the  poet.  "  Peace  to  the  flower  that 
has  closed  its  calix!" 

The  next  day  passed  wearily  enough,  but  when  evening  came, 
Otho,  clad  as  a  gondolier,  and  rowing  like  a  born  Castellano,  was 
on  the  canal,  where  a  gondola,  rowed  by  old  Timoteo,  and  bearing 
Adriana,  folded  in  an  ample  cloak,  soon  arrived.  On  perceiving 
Otho,  the  contessina  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 

"Letns  feign  a  fortuitous  meeting,"  said  the  young  lady,  ex- 
pressing herself  in  French — a  language  which  the  old  gondolier 
was  not  acquainted  with.     "  My  mother,  every  one  in  the  pals-- 
is  accustomed  to  my  enjoying  these  fine  nights  of  spnV  "*' 

lagoons  or  on  the  grand  canal.     The  lessons  -       -      S  on  t'10 
this  good  man  will  justify  your  own   ■        '  "    -  J"™  haTe  taken  of 

ourmeetii*-     ^'auc'J ojnea  bvtixcurs;ons  in  his  eyes,  and 

although _th,g  ^'ji  not  appear  extraordinary  to  him.  As  for  spies, 
your  costume  and  occupation  will  make  them  of  no  consequence. 
Now  you  have  heard  my  plans,  let  us  talk  a  little  in  Italian,  so 
that  our  gondolier  may  hear  us  ;  and  in  using  French  from  time 
to  time,  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  what  I  desire  you  alone  to  hear." 

And  returning  to  the  soft  Venetian  dialect,  which,  like  the 
Creole,  sounds  like  an  infantile  music  to  charmed  ears,  Adriana 
engaged  in  a  brilliant  and  trifling  conversation. 

"Are  you  satisfied  with  your  pupil,  old  Timoteo  ?"  she  said, 
addressing  the  old  man,  with  a  view  of  interesting  him  in  these 
evening  excursions. 

"  He  isn't  much  amiss,  padroncina  mia.  In  a  few  years  he  will 
certainly  succeed  in  becoming  an  excellent  gondolier." 

"A  few  years  !"  cried  tho  lady,  looking  complacently  at  Otho. 
And  her  eyes  rested  on  the  new  bnrcarolo,  which  more  than  one 
true  gondolier,  as  ho  passed,  examined  with  surprise. 

And  Otho  indeed  looked  finely  with  his  graceful  costume  and 
the  graceful  exercise.  Whether  his  gondola  was  lighter,  or  that 
he  had  already  acquired  sufficient  dexterity  in  the  management  of 
the  oar,  it  is  certain  our  hero  gavo  Timoteo  enough  to  do.  As  Otho 
sought  to  keep  the  stern  of  his  gondola  near  tho  cushions  on 
which  Adriana  sat,  he  had  to  keep  half  a  boat's  length  ahead 
of  his  rival,  which  displeased  the  old  man,  who  suspected  nothing, 
and  strove  to  destroy  this  advantage  so  humiliating  to  his  self- 
love.  Now  as  Otho  struggled  to  maintain  it,  it  resulted,  from 
these  cross  purposes,  that  the  two  gondolas  darted  through  the 
water  like  arrows. 

"Are  we  racing  *"  asked  the  young  countess.  "  It  seems  as  it 
your  pupil  held  his  own." 

"Ah,  padroncina  mia  1"  cried  the  old  man,  entirely  out  of  breath, 
"  don't  think  anybody  could  become  such  a  rower  in  60  short  a 
time.  The  signor  studied  on  the  lakes  of  his  country,  and  before 
he  came  to  Venice  was  a  famous  rower.  But  for  that,  ho  could 
not  stand  as  he  does.  Gianjacopo's  son,  who  is  now  a  lawyer — " 
"  Is  it  true,"  interrupted  Adriana,  "  that  you  have  served  an 
apprenticeship  on  your  lakes  ?" 

"  The  lakes  of  Seefeld !"  exclaimed  Otho.  "  It  is  as  if  I  said 
I  had  learned  to  hunt  on  the  mountains  of  the  Lido." 

"  Let  him  believe  in  your  imaginary  lakes,"  replied  the  young 
lady,  in  French.  "  We  must  never  humble  a  Venetian  gondolier 
in  his  trade,  which  he  thinks  the  noblest  in  the  world.  But 
another  thing,  now  that  your  tourney  seems  ended :  My  mother 
has  returned,  as  I  have  informed  you ;  she  has  almost  realized  tho 
dreams  which  her  love  of  our  name  inspired  her  with,  and — " 

"  Hulloa !  my  friend  without  a  lantern !  Must  I  make  you  teel 
what  wood  my  oar  is  made  of,  to  learn  you  to  keep  your  dis- 
tance ?"  interrupted  old  Timoteo,  roughly,  addressing  a  gondola 
"which  was  coming  so  close  to  him  that  his  oar  was  engaged  under 
the  keel  of  the  unknown  bark. 

Adriana  turned,  almost  frightened,  to  the  side  opposite  to  which 
Otho  wa*,  and  saw  a  gondola  with  two  oarsmen,  with  its  felze 
carefully  closed,  and  which  was  attempting  to  pass  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  the  two  loitering  boats. 

"  Hush !"  said  the  young  girl,  with  a  gesture  Otho  understood. 
The  suspicious  gondola  was  soon  across  the  bow  of  that  which 
contained  the  young  girl.  Then  they  heard  a  slight  rattle  from 
the  black  blinds  of  the  felze — that  was  all.  Continuing  to  gain 
on  thein,  the  gondola  pursued  an  oblique  course,  and  was  finally 
lost  to  sight  in  that  portion  of  the  lagoon  which  leads  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  grand  ranal. 


"  One  would  think  wo  were  still  nndor  tho  sway  of  the  Ten  and 
tho  Inquisition  !"  cried  Adriana,  with  a  sort  of  emotion.  "  Snch 
audacity  would  bo  tolerated  only  in  Venice." 

"Do  you  suspect  anyone?"  asked  Otho,  who  felt  his  blood 
boil  with  anger. 

"  You  shall  know  everything,"  replied  tho  yonng  girl.  "But 
in  prolonging  this  trip,  I  might  jeopardize  thoso  I  hope  for  still. 
I  must  then,  for  very  selfishness,  be  prudent  now  and  go  home. 
But  to-morrow— to-morrow,  at  the  same  hour,  shall  I  find  you 
where  wo  met  to-night?" 

"What  is  tho  matter?"  asked  Otho,  disturbed  at  tho  altered 
voice  of  the  young  girl.  "  Can  I  do  nothing  for  you?  What  is 
going  on  ?    Disposo  of  me — command  me.    My  life  itself—" 

"Pity  mo,  Otho,  bnt  do  not  question  mc  yet,"  interrupted  tho 
beautiful  girl. 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.  Otho  gazed  through  the  dark- 
ness in  search  of  the  mysterious  gondola,  tho  passage  of  which 
had  interrupted  the  confidential  communication!  of  his  beloved. 

"  Good  Heaven  !  what  can  I  do  for  you  ?"  he  cried. 

"Nothing— nothing  yet.  We  must  wait.  To-morrow  1"  added 
the  young  patrician,  with  a  bewitching  wave  of  her  graceful  hand. 
She  then  ordered  her  gondolier  to  row  her  back  to  her  palace. 

CHAPTER  XTTT. 

LOVE     IN    VENICE. 

For  a  whole  week,  Adriana  and  Otho  met  every  evening  at 
some  point  of  the  lagoons  and  the  canals,  and  passed  an  hour  in 
tho  interchange  of  mutual  sentiments,  until  each  knew  intimately 
the  other's  soul.  One  evening,  at  parting,  it  was  decided  that 
they  should  go  the  next  to  the  Lido,  to  see  the  moon  rise. 

At  the  appointed  time,  Otho  pu^on  his  Castellano  disguise, 

entered  his  gondola,  and  glidinguhrough  a  narrow,  y. —^£^a~ 

tho  Guidocca,  and  thenco  pro,?--   towards  finite™*,,,  &e 

point  01  r/>nrte7VP>-"i 2>-**  ,  .       .   «.. .      ™     .,.     . 

*7~—     ^  sse:     it  was   almost  night.     The  last  noises  of 

^  .it/  died  away;  the  Angelus  rang  faintly  from  the  small  bells 
of  the  campaniles,  and  a  few  gondoliers,  successful  in  their  fish- 
ings came  in,  singing  snatches  of  Tasso  and  Ariosto.  Birds,  wan- 
dering far  from  the  treea  of  the  mainland,  flew  about  distractedly, 
seeking  shelter  from  the  night.  Otho  allowed  his  bark  to  flow  on 
the  ebb  tide.  Eight  o'clock  had  hardly  struck  from  San  Giorgio- 
Maggiorc,  when  he  recognized  the  profile  of  old  Timoteo,  who, 
standing  at  the  stern  of  his  gondola,  was  defined  in  dark  colors 
on  the  still  brilliant  western  sky.  For  a  moment  he  thought  the 
boatman  was  sent  to  tell  him  that  Adriana  could  not  come,  and 
struck  with  this  fear,  Otho  thought  for  a  long  while  that  the  gon- 
dola was  empty.  But  a  strain  of  delicious  music  bursting  on  the 
still  lagoon,  dissipated  all  the  alarms  of  his  heart,  and  made  it 
beat  with  new  emotions.  The  beloved  one  was  there,  reclining  on 
the  black  cushions  of  the  gondola,  moved  and  subjugated  by  the 
seduction  of  this  splendid  Italian  evening.  When  their  barks 
touched,  the  arch  of  heaven  was  clothed  with  the  most  beautifully 
shaded  tints.  The  west,  still  bathed  by  red  and  yellow  reflections 
left  by  the  sun  as  memorials  of  his  course,  splendidly  varied  the 
hues  of  the  sky — lilac  at  the  zenith,  deep  azure  at  the  east,  as  if  to 
impart  more  splendor  to  the  soft  planet  just  about  to  rise.  The 
breath  of  the  waves  seemed  perfumed  by  roses.  At  first  they 
spoke  little.  Their  emotions  were  too  deep  to  be  expressed  in 
words.  The  two  gondolas  moved  side  by  side  towards  the  Lido, 
which  was  darkly  massed  in  the  most  sombre  portion  of  the  night. 

On  reaching  the  first  outer  wall  of  Fort  Saint  Andrea,  they  left 
the  two  gondolas  under  the  care  of  Timoteo.  For  the  first  time 
since  the  night  of  the  ball,  their  hands  met  as  they  ascended  the 
steps  of  the  landing. 

"Let  us  go  to  the  seaside,"  said  Otho,  offering  his  arm  to  Adri- 
ana, "for  the  moon  will  not  wait  for  spectators  to  take  their  places, 
before  she  makes  her  entrance  on  the  stage  oi  the  world,  and  we 
should  now  bo  there  to  applaud  her." 

"  I  wish,  too,  to  hear  how  my  godmother  pronounces  my  name," 
replied  tho  young  lady. 

Thus  thoy  traversed  the  Lido,  so  narrow  at  this  place,  and  from 
the  shore  looking  on  the  lagoon  and  Venice,  they  reached  that 
which  commands  the  Adriatic,  towards  the  east.  There  they  found 
a  block  of  stone,  and  Otho,  who  carried  Adriana's  cloak,  made  a 
cushion  of  it.  They  seated  themselves,  with  their  eyes  on  the 
horizon,  waiting  for  the  rising  of  the  curtain,  so  to  speak. 

An  immense  calm  reigned.  The  sky,  from  the  east  of  which 
the  last  solar  tints  had  disappeared,  was  then,  in  all  its  plenitude 
of  a  deep  azure,  gradually  becoming  constellated  with  a  few  pale 
stars.  The  lovers  heard  the  murmur  of  tho  sea  breaking  on  the 
sand,  and  perhaps  sought  the  mystery  of  the  three  waves,  stronger 
than  the  others,  wliich  always  return  together  at  equal  intervals, 
like  a  regular  rhythm  in  the  eternal  harmony. 

"What  a  delicious  hour!"  cried  Otho.  "Would  not  one  for- 
get that  it  passed  upon  the  earth  V 

Adriana  had  been  silent  for  a  moment.  It  seemed  as  if  tho 
strange  and  poetical  influences  of  this  fine  night,  the  unknown 
spectacle,  and  the  situation,  entirely  novel  to  her,  had  profoundly 
impressed  her. 

"Let  us  walk,"  she  said,  rising  abruptly  and  seizing  Otho's  arm. 

They  walked  along  the  sands,  on  wliich  the  light  waves  of  the 
Adriatic  expired  at  their  feet.  Twice  or  thrice  the  young  man 
would  have  spoken,  but  his  companion  imposed  silence. 

"Hush!"  said  she.  "Every  word  at  such  a  time  seems  like  a 
false  note  in  the  midst  of  the  most  marvellous  symphony.  I  feel, 
I  understand  all  you  could  say  of  this  sublime  spectacle." 

Then  the  horizon  began  to  whiten  with  the  vague  lights  wliich 
precede  the  star  of  night,  and  the  air,  long  hushed,  mingled  with 
the  perfume  of  the  wild  flowers  and  mosses  with  the  salt  smell  of 
the  sea.     And,  still  whitening,  the  horizon  spread  over  the  sea 


its\jctcal  reflections  sown  with  stars,  as  tapestry  and  flowers  ore 
eastyn  the  path  of  an  advancing  queen.  Then  finally  the  highest 
cdj  .Vf  the  luminary  appearing,  and  gliding  upward  from  the 
wa^  V  tinged  by  its  reflections,  showed  itself  entire,  soft  and  charm- 
ing f  Fie  roseate  air,  like  an  opal.  Then  the  stars  sparkled  like 
dian-iViS  in  the  azure  6ky.  The  sea  received  on  its  undulating 
surfa'  ;ik  long  spangled  furrow,  unfolded  from  the  horizon  to  the 
feet  o  ^flie  two  admiring  spectators,  like  a  path  leading  to  mys- 
teriou   £id  unknown  regions. 

"LiJ?s  go,"  said  Adriana,  pointing  to  the  luminous  path. 
"  W  tf  unknown  world  is  worth  that  you  make  me  love  ?"  re- 
plied 0  m,  who  knew  that  the  Adriatic  is  not  the  sea  of  Tiberias, 
trodden  \r  sainted  feet. 

The  bi|;cze  had  risen  with  tho  moon.  The  tide  invaded  tho 
sandy  shores. 

"  When  comes  it  that  I  often  strive,  without  success,  to  give  form 
and  expression  to  my  idens  ?"  asked  Adriana.  "  Why  cannot  I 
gather  all  I  experience,  desire,  suffer  and  hope,  all  the  life  of  my 
heart  and  spirit,  into  a  single  word,  a  cry,  a  song  for  ono  ear 
alone  V 

"  Such  a  word  would  be  lightning,"  said  Otho. 

"No  matter.    I  would  speak  it  though  it  killed  mc." 

"Dear,  dear  Adriana!"  murmured  Otho,  for  the  first  time, 
drinking  in  his  mistress's  every  word,  as  we  inhale  intoxicating 
flowers. 

"Are  you  happy,  then?"  she  asked. 

"Is  there  an  hour  of  heaven  upon  earth?"  he  answered. 

They  still  walked  on,  but  slowly,  stopping  for  a  word,  looking 
at  each  other,  seeking  the  reflection  of  their  souls  in  their  eyes,  as 
Calpurnius,  in  his  eclogue,'  paints  Lycidas  and  Phillip  wandering 
on  the  shores  £>£_  fl-V^Egean  Sea. 

"Let  -    J        ^ieu  the  young  girl.     feOtbo,  take  me  away." 

The  breeze  increased.    Otho  sought  to  detain  her. 

"No  ;  let  us  stay  at  least  till  this  bark  whose  white  sail  shines 
yonder  lies  below  that  glittering  star,"  said  he,  pointing  to  the  sen 
and  sky. 

But  the  sail  was  a  bird  which  passed  over  the  star,  and  was  lost 
in  the  air.  Adriana  reached  the  shore  which  looks  on  Venice; 
and  when  Otho  joined  her,  they  looked  for  Timoteo,  but  could 
not  find  him. 

The  young  man  searched  along  the  shore,  and  encountered  a 
gondolier  seated  in  the  rear  of  the  Jewish  cemetery. 

"  Have  you  not  seen  an  old  serving-man,  guarding  two  gondo- 
las ?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  mariner.  "But  the  wind  and  tide  carried 
one  away,  and  your  barcarolo  went  off  in  the  second  to  catch  the 
first." 

"Long  since?" 

"Hardly  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  But  the  gondolier  is  old;  I 
doubt  if  he  gains  the  Lido  easily,  having  to  pull  two  boats  against 
wind  and  tide." 

"What  shall  I  do?"  cried  Otho. 
^  The  contessina  was  very  much  distressed  at  this  accident,  which 
might  be  followed  by  unlucky  consequences.     Otho  turned  to  the 
sailor. 

"What  sura-yon  doing  here?"  he  asked. 

"  I  have  brought  an  officer  to  Fort  St.  Andrea,"  he  replied.  "  I 
am  to  take  him  back  to  Venice  at  eleven  o'clock." 

"And  what  time  is  it  now?" 

"  It  is  striking  ten  at  St.  Marks/* 

"  Twenty  francs  if  you  will  tnke  us  to  the  grand  canal." 

"  Twenty  francs !     Get  in,  illustrissimo  signore." 

"  We  must  do  something,"  said  Otho,  turning  to  his  companion. 
"  It  may  be  long  before  old  Timoteo  reaches  the  island.  Who 
knows  whether  he  can  make  head  against  the  breeze  and  tide 
which  are  both  rising  ?  This  man  will  take  us.  In  half  an  hour 
you  will  be  at  the  Bastiglia  palace." 

Adriana,  standing  on  a  little  eminence,  to  which  she  had  ascend- 
ed to  look  for  Timoteo,  was  then  illuminated  by  the  moonlight, 
wrapped  in  her  cloak,  in  a  striking  attitude  of  anxiety.  This  ex- 
pression added  a  supreme  beauty  to  the  fine  lines  of  her  face, 
bathed  in  a  "whiteness  of  the  moon,"  as  Chateaubriand  says,  in 
speaking  of  Rubens's  Diana.  Otho  looked  on  her  as  a  poet  and 
a  lover  can  contemplate  a  reality  which  merges  in  the  ideal.  The 
profuse  dark  tresses  of  the  young  patrician,  in  which  the  breeze 
seemed  to  sport  with  the  Phrygian  cap  of  the  doges  in  the  midst  of 
a  crown  of  Adriatic  alg». 

"Ready,  master!"  cried  the  barcarolo,  who  had  arranged  his 
cushions,  blinds  and  all  the  furniture  of  his  gondola. 

"  What  to  do  ?"  said  Adriana. 

But  Otho  gently  drew  her  into  the  gondola,  whose  dark  dome 
protected  them  against  the  breeze,  which,  still  freshening,  swept 
the  bark  through  the  lagoon  which  separates  the  Lido  from 
Venice.  *  *  *  *  * 

A  few  days  afterwards,  there  was  a  party  at  the  Mocenigo 
palace.  Tho  contessina,  who  always  appeared  in  public  clad  with 
a  simplicity  peculiar  to  herself,  appeared  on  that  night  glitter- 
ing with  diamonds.  The  Countess  Bastiglia  had  desired  the 
young  protegee  of  the  emperor,  the  future  Lady  of  the  Starry 
Cross,  to  show  herself  once  bedecked  with  the  family  jewels.  AU 
the  women  thought  her  discouragingly  beautiful.  It  is  true  that 
on  that  night  the  young  patrician's  face  bore  the  reflection  of  a 
secret  happiness,  which  more  than  one  deceived  observer,  attri- 
buted to  pride  in  the  lofty  position  her  mother  had  arranged  for 
her.     The  countess  herself  was  deceived. 

At  the  close  of  the  ball,  Adriana  found  herself  near  Otho  in  the 
confusion  of  embarkation.    She  leaned  towards  him,  and  whis- 
pered, with  a  smile  :  "If  you  run  away  with  me  to-night,  Otho,  I 
warn  you  that  I  am  worth  fifty  thousand  ducats." 
[to  be  continued.] 
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[Written  for  Ballou'n  Pictorial.] 

BHAKBPEABEX 

LINKS  WRITTEN  IN  A  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT. 
Bookn  are  the  ntntrly  treei  of  thought, 
Which  bear  It*  ripened  fruit* ; 
Th«  plant*  on  wlikh  tho  flowfrc  of  fancy  bloom; 
Tlio  ca*kct  rich  of  wliwlom'n  precious  gams; 
Tin-  golden  bowl  which  hold*  tho  wlno  of  wit; 
The  alabaater  boi  of  lore  and  peace. 
With  preefoud  ointment  for  the  wounded  heart. 
Here  deepeat  thought  and  high  Imagining*, 
Wisdom  profound  and  wit  ofgayeat  mood, 
And  fervent  lore,  and  peace  that  tell*  of  heaven, 
Are  all  combined — for  Shakxpcare  waven  the  wand! 
Accept,  then,  luscious  fruit  and  mulling  flowers, 
And  flparkllng  genm,  and  draughts  of  cheering  wine, 
And  precious  ointment,  for  thy  Chrifltmoa  dower. 


[Translated  from  tha  German  for  Bullou'a  Pictorial.] 

THE   MIRACULOUS  GEESE. 

BY    EMILY    II.    PAGE. 

"Believe  in  miracles?  Of  course  I  do!  Is  there  any  one 
here  who  doesn't  ?  I  should  like  to  see  him,  if  there  is — let  him 
make  himself  known  !  Yes,  I  believe  in  them,  just  as  surely  as  I 
believe  that  this  Black  Jack  of  mine  is  empty.     Ho,  lundlord  !" 

And  the  speaker,  to  ensure  tho  coming  of  the  host,  who  was 
seated  on  u  bench  in  the  porch  of  the  "  Bier  Uaus,"  lustily  thump- 
ed on  the  stout  oaken  tabic  with  Ins  huge  mug. 

"Mcin  Gott !"  squeaked  the  sarcastic  little  shrunken,  weazen- 
faced  village  tailor  of  Pottlniuseiu,  "I  should  like  to  know  who 
would  he  bold  enough  to  declare  that  the  days  of  miracles  were 
gone  by,  when  you  swallow  six  Black  Jacks  of  bier  like  this  at  a 
sitting?" 

"  Attend  to  your  own  drinking — and  that's  little  enough,  unless 
some  one  is  fool  enough  to  treat  you,"  muttered  the  landlord,  who 
now  entered  the  room ;  and  then  bowing  courteously  to  U.ins 
Swigzschnapps,  took  the  vessel  and  re-filled  it  with  the  heavy 
black  bier  of  tho  district. 

"  Hans  Swigzschnupps !  Hans  Swigzschnapps  !"  called  the 
landlady  from  her  little  chamber,  which  communicated  by  a  small 
glass  door,  now  partly  open,  with  the  guest-halt,  in  which  a  small 
company  were  assembled,  after  the  day's  labor,  "Hans  Swigz- 
schnapps,  suppose  you  tell  that  wonderful  goose  story  of  the  olden 
tiino ;  and  I  promise  you  afterwards  a  tankard  of  as  good  Rudc- 
Bheimer  as  ever  grew  on  our  Rhine  slopes." 

Now  nothing  pleased  Hans  so  much  as  to  be  asked  to  tell  that 
particular  story  ;  and  a  proutable  one  it  had  already  been  to  the 
"  Golden  Bear,"  as  the  pretty  and  crafty  hostess  of  that  snug  inn 
well  knew.  Hans  was  a  fat  burglier,  well-to-do  in  the  world,  and 
somewhat  purse-proud,  withnl.  So,  according  to  his  invariable 
enstom,  he  ordered  the  tankards  of  every  one  present  to  be  replen- 
ished at  his  own  expense,  put  a  new  supply  of  tobacco  into  his 
meerschaum,  cleared  his  throat  with  a  phlegmatic  "  hem,"  took  a 
mighty  pull  at  the  Black  Jack,  and,  nodding  to  the  weazen-faced 
tailor  in  the  comer  so  as  to  awe  him  into  silence,  thus  began : 

"  The  story  I  am  going  to  relate  is  one  of  olden  time — long  be- 
fore Martin  Luther  flung  his  inkstand  at  the  devil,  and  burnt  tho 
Pope's  Bull.  As  all  of  you  know  well  enough,  my  family  never 
took  up  with  the  mad  monk's  doctrines,  but  kept  fast  to  the  faith 
of  the  Holy  Church,  of  which  I  hold  myself  to  be  a  true  son,  in 
spite  of — " 

"But  the  miracle!"  interrupted  the  tailor,  "the  miracle!" 

"  What !"  thundered  Hans.  "  Thou  shalt  have  it  in  good  sea- 
son ;  and  maybe  thou  wilt  understand  it,  since  it  will  treat  ot 
something  in  the  way  of  thy  sneaking  trade — a  goose!" 

After  a  general  laugh  at  the  Schneider's  expense,  the  burly 
burgher  weut  on : 

"  In  the  ancient  times  of  which  I  am  about  to  speak,  what  were 
called  pilgrimages  were  common  enough — for  people  were  rigidly 
pious  then,  and  made  great  sacrifices  to  show  their  devotion. 
There  were  various  kinds  of  pilgrimages — sometimes  thousands  of 
persons  would  unite  and  visit  together  their  holy  shrines.  Family 
pilgrimages,  consisting  of  but  one  household,  were  frequent ;  nnd 
even  solitary  travellers  would  dare  all  kinds  of  peril  by  sea  and 
land  to  perform  their  vows  at  the  tomb  of  their  patron  saint.  I 
am  going  to  toll  you  of  one  family  pilgrimage,  and  the  wonderful 
adventures  which  came  of  it. 

"  It  was  a  small  family,  consisting  of  only  three  persons — father, 
mother  and  sou.  Poor  enough  they  had  always  been ;_  but  the 
failure  of  their  vines  for  three  successive  seasons  had  brought  them 
to  the  last  verge  of  complete  ruin.  In  this  extremity  they  applied 
to  Father  Jerronimus,  the  priest,  who  imposed  on  them  a  pilgrim- 
age to  the  tomb  of  St.  Basil — the  patron  saint  of  poor  Karl  Uicat 
— for  that  was  the  peasant's  name.  So,  having  scraped  together 
a  few  guilders,  they  shut  up  their  cottage,  and  went  forth  on  their 
long  journey — Karl  carrying  a  knapsack,  his  wife  Margaret  lean- 
ing on  a  long  iron-shod  staff,  and  Klaus,  the  sou,  a  young  man  of 
nineteen,  dutifully  following  behind  the  pair,  with  a  wallet  strapped 
upon  his  broad  back. 

"It  would  be  impossible  to  follow  them  closely  in  all  their 
weary  wanderings,  or  to  tell  of  the  many  sufferings  they  endured. 
I  must  only  observe,  that  late  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-second 
day  of  their  pilgrimage,  they  arrived,  weary  and  travel-stained,  at 
the  door  of  a  Spanish  posada." 

"  What's  that  V  asked  the  little  lean  tailor. 
"  If  your  sharp  nose  had  been  within  a  dozen  yards  of  that  door, 
you  would  have  smelt  the  liquor,  and  its  tip  would  have  blushed 
in  sympathy  with  the  grape-juice  within,"  growled  Hans  Swigz- 
schnapps. 


"At  the  door  of  a  Spanish  posada,  or  inn,"  resumed  the  burgher; 
"ami  (.'lad  enough  you  tuny  be  mrc  they  were,  to  ncc  the  huge  fire 
of  corkwood,  and  to  «it  down  by  iis  comfortable  butt.  Il  was 
not  long  before  a  little  tabic  was  set  beside  them,  on  which  lay 
bread,  wine  and  n  MOW  of  kid'*  hV»h,  plentifully  seasoned  with 
garlic.  Meanwhile  thny  were  doing  ample  jOltiCQ  to  thll  good 
fere,  a  pair  of  large  black  eyes  belonging  to  the  innkeeper'*  'laugh- 
ter, were  fixed  intently  upon  Klaus,  who  was  as  handsome  a 
young  fellow  as  you  might  meet  with  in  a  day's  march.  Nor  was 
the  lliir  Katrina  behindhand  in  the  matter  of  good  looks,  and 
well  enough  aware  was  she  that  she  |>oKBcrf*cd  them,  as  indeed  all 
women  arc — " 

"  Hans  Swigzschnapps,  you  had  best  mind  what  you  arc  saying, 
orbeshrew  me  if  yon  taste  the  Budeshciiner!"  cried  a  voice  from 
the  little  chamber  where  the  hostess  sat,  with  busy  fingers  and 
open  cars,  to  say  nothing  of  observant  eyes,  for  the  special  con- 
venience of  which,  there  was  a  tiny  opening  in  the  painted  win- 
dow blinds. 

"  No  offence,  frauline,"  suid  Hans;  "but  in  good  truth,  the 
young  lady  of  the  posada  took  a  mighty  fancy  to  Klaus,  and  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  when  the  father  and  mother  arose  for  the  purpose 
of  retiring  to  rest  in  the  hay-loft  above,  she  gave  him  a  wink, 
which  said  as  plainly  as  words  themselves:  '  Stay  up  a  little 
longer,  nnd  keep  me  company,'  " 

"Tho  bare-faced  bossy  1"  exclaimed  a  voice  in  the  little 
chamber. 

"Klaus  saw  the  wink,  and  the  gesture  which  accompanied  it; 
but  being  a  very  steady  young  fellow,  and,  moreover,  having  left 
behind  him  a  certain  young  woman  to  whom  he  was  betrothed,  a 
lock  of  whose  goldeu  hair  he  at  that  moment  wore  next  his  heart 
in  a  little  silken  bag,  he  bravely  resisted  the  bewitching  little  temp- 
tress, whose  name  was  Pcpita,  and  fled  up  the  ladder  as  fast  as  his 
legs  could  climb. 

"  Now,  as  we  all  know,  the  devil  is  not  halt  so  much  to  be 
dreaded  as  a  baffled  woman  ;  and  the  fiery  Spanish  blood  of  Pepita 
grew  still  more  fiery,  as  she  witnessed  the  retreat  of  the  young 
Teuton.  At  sight  thereof,  her  liking  rapidly  changed  to  hatred, 
and  she  had  no  new  thoughts  but  for  revenge. 

"As  it  happened,  she  had  that  very  day  been  reading  the  history 
of  the  meeting  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren,  and  as  she  sat  pondering 
what  evil  she  could  inflict  on  poor  Klaus — who,  st  that  very  mo- 
ment, was  tenderly  kissing  the  lock  of  golden  hair, — her  upturned 
eye  caught  sight  of  a  little  silver  cup,  which  bad  long  been  an 
heir-loom  in  the  family.  The  next  instant  she  observed  the  wal- 
let which  Klaus  had  left  on  the  bench  when  he  retired.  To  un- 
strap the  latter,  and  conceal  the  cup  within  it,  was  a  minute's 
work.  Having  buckled  it  up  once  more,  her  wicked  black  eyes 
flashed  with  malicious  delight,  and  to  bed  she  went,  anticipating 
with  great  zest  the  revelations  ot  the  morrow;  while  the  poor 
young  man,  so  cruelly  plotted  against,  Blept  soundly,  unconscious 
of  the  terrible  storm  that  was  gathering. 

"  Early  the  next  morning,  the  family  set  out  to  resume  their 
pilgrimage ;  but  they  had  not  gone  for  on  the  road,  before  they 
heard  a  great  shouting  behind  them,  and  looking  round,  who 
should  they  see  but  the  landlord  of  the  posada,  accompanied  by 
an  alguozil,  and  a  crowd  of  the  village  folk  3  These  speedily  came 
up,  and  with  many  oaths  and  curse3,  seized  and  searched  the  scanty 
stores  of  the  poor  pilgrims. 

"'What!  do  you  take  us  for  common  thieves V  indignantly 
demanded  Karl  and  Ins  wife.  '  Indeed,  we  are  ouly  poor  pilgrims, 
bound  for  the  shrine  ot  St.  Jerronimus,  there  to — ' 

"' Crave  absolution  for  stealing  cups,  eh?'  snecringly  inquired 
the  officer,  as  he  drew  forth  the  vessel  from  the  wallet  of  Klaus, 
at  sight  of  which  the  young  man  well  nigh  fainted,  and  his  parents 
were  overwhelmed  with  confusion. 

"  Protestations  of  innocence  were  of  no  avail.  Klaus  was  taken 
before  the  alcayde,  who  straightway  condemned  him  to  be  hanged, 
greatly  to  the  delight  and  gratification  of  the  wicked  Pepita,  who 
had  contrived  the  diabolical  scheme. 

"  The  father  and  mother,  despairing  and  heart-broken,  having 
been  set  at  liberty,  were  about  to  return  home  ;  but  Kiau3,  as  ho 
was  led  off  to  the  gallows,  pitcously  implored  his  parents  to  carry 
out  their  original  intention,  declaring  that  for  his  own  part  he  bad 
the  most  implicit  faith  in  St.  Jerronimus.  As  for  himself,  though 
the  gallows  was  not  the  plcasantest  way  to  heaven,  it  wa3  at  least 
a  very  short  cut ;  but,  direct  as  it  was,  he  should  not  be  hanged  in 
peace,  unless  they  promised  him  to  complete  their  pilgrimage. 
They  tearfully  gave  him  their  word  that  they  would  do  so;  and — 
Klaus  having  been  duly  swung  off  the  ladder — went  sorrowfully 
on  their  way. 

"For  some  weeks  they  continued  their  journey,  now  doubly 
lonely  by  the  loss  of  their  son ;  but  at  length  they  reached  the 
shrine,  paid  their  vows,  and  in  two  mouths  from  the  day  of  their 
departure,  returned  to  the  town  in  which  the  posada  where  they 
formerly  stopped  was  situated.  Karl  Uicat  was  anxious  to  show 
the  place  a  clean  pair  ot  heels  as  soon  as  might  be ;  but  Margaret, 
tho  mother,  would  not  budge  a  mile  further,  for  to  see  her  poor 
Klaus  she  was  fully  determined.  Accordingly,  after  taking  a  crust 
ot  black  bread  and  a  cup  of  sour  wine,  she  made  haste  to  the 
outskirts  of  the  village,  where  stood  the  gallows. 

"It  was  nearly  dark  when  she  arrived  at  the  spot,  and  in  an 
agony  of  despair  and  grief,  she  gazed  at  the  awful  apparatus  of 
death.  The  chains  which  held  Klaus's  body  jangled  dismally,  as 
the  corpse  swung  to  and  fro  in  the  night  wind,  and  a  cold  shiver 
ran  over  her  frame.  Presently  she  thought  she  heard  a  voice — 
Klaus's  voice,  and  when  she  had  partially  recovered  from  her  fright, 
she  looked  up,  and  in  the  light  of  the  moon,  which  was  just  rising, 
she  distinctly  saw  Klaus  staring  at  her  with  open  eyes. 

" '  Glory  to  St.  Jerronimus  !'  exclaimed  she.  ( Why,  if  he  isn't 
alive.     Holy  Virgin  !     What  miracle  is  this  V 


"  '  Mother,'  said  Klaus,  '  I  am  glad  enough  to  see  you  back. 
Bene  I  havaajbeeo  swinging  for  eight  long  weeks,  and  drink  it 
high  tune  tbai  I  ihontd  be  released  from  this  'bud  eminence.' 
Not  that  I  am  at  all  tired,  or  have  the  neck-ache.  Indeed,  I've 
hail  a  swinging  dream  of  delight  ;  but  I  hare  determined  that  die 
unjust  alcayde  shall  take  me  down — as  iw.  put  me  up.  So  go  to 
him  at  once,  and  tell  him  St.  Jerronimus  has  saved  me,  to  show 
forth  my  innocence  to  all  men.' 

"  You  may  Ik:  nut  Margaret  went  off  without  loss  of  time,  end 
rushed  at  once  into  the  olcayde's  presence.  Now  it  rhsnred  that, 
at  the  moment  of  her  intrusion,  that  worshipful  fani  lionarv,  who 
was  just  akjut  to  dine,  was  seated  full  at  his  cafe  with  a  roasted 
goose  and  gander  before  him,  which  had  for  some  weeks  been  fat- 
tening for  his  table.  There  they  lay,  smoking  and  beautiful  I  v 
brown,  in  quite  a  little  ocean  of  rich  gravy.  The  alcayde  hail  bal- 
anced the  carving-knife,  preparatory  to  plunging  it  into  the  birds, 
when  he  lingered  for  a  moment  to  fea*t  his  eyes  with  the  pleasant 
spectacle,  and  bin  nose  with  the  savory  odors — more  delicious  to 
him  than  the  odor  of  sanctity  itself.  At  this  critical  i  niton  t  he 
heard  the  cry  of  '  A  miracle  !  a  miracle  V 

"  '  Done  to  a  miracle,  indeed  !'  he  exclaimed,  for  at  the  moment 
the  geese  were  uppermost  in  his  thoughts.  '  Done  to  a  turn  ;  an- 
other five  minutes  and  they  would  have  been  spoiled.  Holy  St. 
Ursula,  how  full  of  gravy  they  are  !'  And  he  wo*  just  about  to 
never  a  wing,  when  Margaret  appeared  before  him,  and  related 
how  Klaus  was  alive,  and  had  sent  for  the  alcayde  to  take  bim 
down  from  the  gullows. 

"  '  Bali !'  exclaimed  that  worthy,  contemptuously  brandishing 
his  knife  and  fork.  '  Get  away  with  you.  A  regular  cock  and 
bull  story.  You  may  as  well  attempt  to  make  me  believe  tliat 
these  birds  before  me  should  come  to  life  a*  that  Klaus  should. 
Why,  I  myself  helped  to  put  the  rope  round  his  neck,  &•>  lie  well 
deserved!' 

"'Holy  St.  Jerronimus,  hear  him!'  groaned  Margaret.  And 
most  probably  St.  Jerronimus  did  hear,  for  scarcely  hod  the 
words  left  her  mouth,  wuen  the  goose  and  gander  ro«e  up  in  the 
dish,  and  the  knife  and  fork  fell  from  the  asto  lished  alcayde 's 
hands. 

"  Yes,  it  was  plain  enough,  and  no  optical  illusion.  The  gan- 
der and  goose  rose  on  their  stumps  and  awkwardly  slipped  about 
in  the  gravy,  in  their  blind  attempts  to  get  out  of  the  dish,  for  the 
cook  having  cut  off  their  heads,  of  course  they  could  not  see  their 
way  clear.  How  they  staggered  and  reeled,  fell  first  on  one  side 
and  then  on  the  other ;  how  the  goose  made  insane  efforts  to  ruf- 
fle her  feathers,  and  how  she  would  have  shivered  with  cold  for 
want  of  them  if  the  roasting  had  not  left  her  warm  ;  and  how  ex- 
ceedingly queer  the  gander  felt,  with  no  tongue  to  quack  with, 
and  his  liver  and  gizzard  tucked  under  his  wings  !  But  St.  Jer- 
ronimus did  not  work  miracles  by  halves  ;  so  presently  the  heads, 
gizzards,  livers,  and  feet,  by  some  means  got  into  their  right  places, 
and  finally  an  abundant  shower  of  feathers,  like  snow-flakes,  flew 
in,  and  in  a  trice  the  goose  and  gander,  being  refledged,  quacked 
away  with  great  apparent  delight  at  their  restoration  ! 

"There  was  no  getting  over  this,  so  the  unjust  judge  ordered, 
by  way  of  atonement  for  the  wrong  he  had  done,  that  a  grand 
procession  should  be  formed,  which  should  march  in  state  to  the 
gallows,  from  wliich  Klaus  was  to  be  taken  down.  First  in  the 
line  was  an  image  of  St.  Jerronimus,  large  as  life,  and  next  the 
goose  and  gander,  perched  on  a  stage  high  above  the  crowd,  and 
quacking  triumphantly  in  reply  to  the  cheers  of  the  multitude ! 
Even  the  knife  which  had  been  used  to  cut  off  their  heads  in  the 
morning,  and  the  skewers  with  wliich  they  were  trussed,  made 
part  of  the  show.  The  spit  on  which  they  had  been  roasted  was 
borne  aloft  by  the  cook,  and  the  dish  on  which  they  had  been 
served  up  reverentially  displayed.  This  dish  was  a  great  source 
of  attraction — every  one  being  anxious  to  dip  his  finger  in  the 
blessed  gravy !  The  alcayde  himself  followed — hungry,  and  beat- 
ing his  breast,  and  exclaiming,  '  St.  Jerronimus  !  St.  Jerronimus ! 
Have  mercy  on  me,  a  sinner  !'  Lastly  came  the  father  and  mother, 
rejoicing  exceedingly.  Arrived  at  the  gallows,  they  unhanged 
Klaus,  who,  wonderful  to  relate,  had  sustained  no  harm.  A  little 
black  halter-mark,  however,  remained,  as  if  to  attest  the  miracle, 
under  his  left  ear. 

"  Klaus  of  course  finished  his  pilgrimage,  and  with  his  father 
and  mother  returned  home,  where  they  died  at  a  good  old  age. 

"  The  innkeeper's  daughter,  the  wicked  Pepita,  was  put  into  a 
convent,  after  confessing  her  sins,  and  the  sacred  gallows  no  more 
used.  As  for  the  alcayde,  he  never  ate  geese  again.  The  miracu- 
lous birds  were  publicly  dedicated  to  St.  Jerronimus,  and  became 
as  gentle  as  turtle  doves ;  they  died  at  the  end  of  seven  years  in 
the  odor  of  sanctity,  and  in  commemoration,  on  the  arms  of  the 
city  where  they  were  buried,  iu  the  church  of  the  pilgrims,  are 
displayed  a  goose  and  gander.  Before  the  goose  died,  however, 
she  laid  two  eggs — no  more — from  which  issued  another  goose 
and  gander,  who  were  their  lawful  heirs ;  these  also  lived  seven 
years,  and  their  posterity  still  continue  in  the  same  way. 

"  At  the  church  of  the  Pilgrims,  feathers  from  these  extraordinary 
birds  are  to  this  day  given  away,  or  sold,  and,  to  make  the  mira- 
cle more  wonderful,  there  is  always  a  store  of  the  feathers  of  the 
original  goose  and  gander;  in  fact,  the  greater  the  demand  the 
more  bountiful  the  supply — a  sufficient  proof,  if  any  were  needed, 
of  the  authenticity  of  the  miraculous  story  I  have  related.  Host, 
the  Black  Jack  is  ont ;  fill  it  up  once  more."  And  amidst  mur- 
murs of  applause  and  shouts,  the  company  drank  the  health  of 
Hans  Swigzschnapps,  filled  their  meerschaums,  and  relapsed  into 
meditative  silence. 

"  But,  Hans,  did  Klaus  get  married  after  all,  to  the  girl  with 
golden  locks  V  demanded  the  host  from  the  little  chamber. 

"Yaw,"  replied  Hans,  "  and  every  one  of  his  seven  sons  had 
the  mark  of  a  halter  under  his  left  ear." 
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[Written  for  Ballon1?  rictorial.] 
"ALL'S    WELL!*' 

DT   EDWARD   I 

List!  upon  the  grinds,  low  dying, 
Sounding  like  the  midnight  bell, 

Like  Homo  groaning  giant  sighing, 

Come  the  mystic  word.",  "All's  Well!" 

Now  the  weary  mother  kncclcth 
O'er  her  faiutlng,  groaning  son  ; 

Now  the  drunken  father  recleth, 
Minding  not  the  dying  ono. 

Now  the  maddened  gambler  plotteth 
IIow  to  gain  the  spoils  of  men ; 

Now  the  wretched  panper  rotteth 
Where  Old  Dives'  prayers  ascend. 

Now  the  wheel  of  fortune's  turning, 
Spreading  life  and  death  around; 

Now  the  frenzied  brain  is  burning, 
And  the  dying  wail  doth  sound. 

Now  the  murdercr'3  knife  doth  glisten 
O'or  his  sleeping  victim's  form  ; 

Now  the  suicide  doth  listen 
To  tho  howling,  welcome  storm. 

Death  and  Crime  are,  fearless,  walking 
O'er  the  darkened,  sinful  world; 

And  Despair  is  madly  stalking 
Whcro  the  soul  is  downward  hurled. 

But,  list!  list!  that  tone  is  ringing! 

Hear  it  rise  and  slowly  swell: 
To  the  winds  its  lie  is  flinging. 

In  those  ghostly  words,  "All's  Well!" 


[Written  for  Ballon  >a  Pictorial.] 

CONSTANCE    STANLEY. 

BY    MRS.    MARY    CRUIKSHANK6. 

In  a  lovely  cottage  by  the  sea,  where  all  that  wealth  and  taste 
could  do  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  an  invalid,  a  fair  and  gentle 
woman  lay  on  the  couch,  from  which  she  was  never  moro  to  rise 
in  health  and  strength.  Through  the  open  windows  came  the 
perfume  of  sweetest  flowers  ;  the  rose  mingling  with  choice  ger- 
aniums ;  heliotrope  and  the  mignonette,  until  the  room  was  filled 
with  fragrance.  But  no  flower,  nor  birds,  nor  aught  of  earth  had 
power  to  charm  her  more ;  one  only  thought  was  in  her  heart 
and  on  her  lips  :     "  My  children,  0,  my  children  I" 

"  Promise,"  thus  she  addressed  the  stern  and  sorrow-stricken 
man  who  bent  low  to  catch  the  feeble  accents,  "  promise  me  that 
you  will  be  a  father  to  the  fatherless,  a  kind  protector  to  my_ or- 
phan darlings." 

It  was  no  common  emotion  which  shook  that  strong  man  until 
he  trembled  like  a  child  or  a  weak  woman,  no  passing  sentiment 
which  sent  the  blood  from  his  cheek  and  lip  with  icy  coldness  to 
his  heart,  as  ho  strove  to  answer  with  calmness  the  touching 
appeal. 

"  It  is  long  since  you  and  I  spoke  of  the  future  as  something  in 
which  we  took  a  mutual  interest,  Constance,  long  since  we  have 
met ;  but  by  the  memory  of  those  happy  days ;  by  the  memory  of 
my  dead  mother  who  loved  you ;  by  the  memory  of  the  love  we 
had  for  each  other  then,  I  promise  you  that  I  will  fulfil  your  re- 
quest. Your  orphan  girls  shall  be  my  first  care  in  this  world.  I 
will  bo  to  them  father,  mother,  friend.  You  know  my  disposition 
too  well  to  doubt  me." 

"  I  have  no  doubts,  I  am  contented  ;  although  it  is  hard  to  go 
from  them." 

"  Let  no  thoughts  of  their  future  disturb  you  more.  Eest  now, 
and  when  you  are  more  refreshed  we  will  speak  further  of  your 
plans." 

Closing  the  window,  through  which  the  breeze  now  came  rather 
too  freshly,  that  strangely  calm  man  resumed  his  place  beside  the 
couch  ;  and  while  apparently  watching  the  features  of  the  sleeper, 
over  which  the  shadows  of  death  were  momentarily  stealing,  he 
was  in  truth  wandering  back  in  memories  of  the  past.  Forms 
entered  the  apartment  and  moved  noiselessly  about  the  room,  low, 
suppressed  sobs  were  uttered,  and  bitter  tears  were  wiped  away, 
and  yet  he  sat  there,  unmoved,  cold,  pale,  and  motionless,  to  out- 
ward appearance  j  but  0,  who  could  tell  the  workings  of  the 
proud  spirit  within ! 

They  thought  him  unfeeling,  cruel ;  they  could  not  see  the  long 
lost  pictures  he  was  reviewing,  they  could  not  read  the  sweet  and 
bitter  recollections  crowding  fast  upon  his  brain.  He  was  dream- 
ing of  the  hours  when  boy  and  girl  together  they  had  played  in 
the  halls  of  that  beloved  old  mansion,  now  sounding  no  more 
with  happy  voices,  and  light,  childish  footsteps,  but  echoing  mourn- 
fully to  his  own  lonely  tread.  He  was  dreaming  of  the  hours 
when  they  wandered  together  in  the  moonlight,  when  ho  had 
clasped  her  to  his  bosom  with  more  than  a  brother's  love,  and 
longed  for  the  hour  to  come  when  he  should  be  a  man  and  call 
•  her  his  own.  It  was  strange  how  many  recollections  that  strong 
man  now  allowed  to  rise — recollections  long  kept  down  and 
driven  away  by  the  exercise  of  a  powerful  will.  And  he  saw  her 
not  as  she  was  at  the  present,  but  in  all  her  youthful  loveliness, 
with  her  blue  e)res  beaming  love  on  him,  and  her  golden  curls 
twining  softly  around  his  fingers  as  in  the  olden  time. 
-"  "Walter,  I  am  dying !" 

He  started  violently ;  it  was  rude  waking  from  such  a  reverie, 
an  awful  realization  pf  tjmc  and  change.  None  in  the  apartment 
fe'Mr  °£held  the  changes  on  his  sljadowed  fase.  and  now  when  again 


lie  bent  over  the  pillow  and  took  tho  feeble  hand,  his  countcnanro 
was  calm  and  composed  as  ever. 

"I  would  see  my  children.  Walter,  let  inc  see  my  children 
once  more." 

"They  arc  here,  Constance."  And  then  two  tall, beautiful  girls 
flung  themselves  frantically  beside  their  dying  parent,  and  their 
agony  was  fearful. 

"  Miriam  and  Adelaide  arc  here,  but  where  is  Constance  1" 

A  small  figure  glided  out  from  beneath  the  overshadowing  dra- 
pery, and  a  little  hand  was  laid  in  the  feeble,  outstretched  fingers. 
A  great  bond  of  sympathy  united  the  mother  and  this  her  young- 
est born,  and  to  part  was  rending  the  hearts  of  both.  For  months 
Constance  had  known  that  this  trial  was  approaching ;  for  months 
she  had  watched  and  prayed  and  waited  in  vain  to  see  some 
change  for  the  better;  but  the  blow  had  come  at  last,  and  though 
there  was  no  loud  weeping  and  bitter  lamentations,  she  suffered 
far  more  than  cither  of  her  sisters.  They  had  been  companions 
for  each  other ;  she  had  known  no  other  friend  than  her  idolized 
mother.  The  last  fond  words  were  spoken,  the  last  farewell 
kisses  given  and  received,  and  the  dying  mother  gently  put  them 
from  her. 

"  Go,  my  darlings,  for  a  few  moments  I  must  speak  with  your 
uncle,  and  then  you  shall  return." 

Slio  raised  herself  with  a  violent  effort,  and  watched  them  as 
they  left  the  room. 

"  0,  Walter,  be  kind  to  my  Constance ;  it  is  of  her  I  would 
speak.  Miriam  and  Adelaide  are  tender-hearted  and  gentle  ;  their 
sorrow  now  crushes  them,  but  they  will  soon  smile  and  sing 
again ;  but  my  youngest,  my  darling,  my  generous,  impulsive 
Constance,  how  will  she  live  without  her  mother's  guidance,  with- 
out her  mother's  love  ?" 

It  matters  not  to  tell  all  that  stern,  proud  man  promised,  or 
what  revelations  were  made  in  that  solemn  hour;  suffice  it  that 
the  fears  of  the  mother  wcro  quieted,  and  now  when  earth  and  all 
its  vanities  were  passing  away,  she  knew  for  the  first  timo  how 
deeply  and  truly  she  had  been  shrined  in  ono  noble  heart.  His 
love  for  herself  was  now  worse  than  useless,  but  she  felt  how  fond- 
ly it  would  descend  on  those  precious  ones  committed  to  his  care. 


Five  and  twenty  years  had  flown  by  since  Walter  Stanley  had 
met  Constance  Treverton,  until  summoned  to  her  dying  bed,  to 
receive  her  last  legacy  of  those  three  daughters.  The  childhood 
of  both  had  been  spent  in  one  of  England's  loveliest  homes,  where 
under  the  care  of  Walter's  parents  the  little  Constance  had  spent 
a  happy  childhood,  scarce  conscious  that  she  had  no  claim  on  the 
love  so  freely  accorded  her.  It  had  been  Mrs.  Stanley's  dearest 
wish  to  see  their  little  ward  united  to  her  youngest  and  favorite 
son;  Gerald,  the  eldest,  with  his  dark  and  gloomy  disposition,  be- 
ing, she  thought,  no  fitting  mate  for  one  of  Constance's  sunny 
temperament. 

But  while  yet  children,  all  these  plans  were  destroyed  by  the 
death  of  the  lady,  and  her  husband's  policy  rather  inclined  him  to 
unite  the  fortune  of  Constance  to  Gerald's  inheritance  than  to 
study  the  fitness  of  the  young  people  for  each  other.  There 
were  many  who  thought  it  hard  and  unjust  that  the  younger  Stan- 
ley should  be  sent  away  from  his  home  and  consigned  to  the  care 
of  strangers,  while  Gerald  lorded  it  over  his  tenantry  with  all 
the  tyranny  of  a  young  despot,  making  himself  enemies  even  in 
early  youth.  Nor  were  there  wanting  those  who  whispered  that 
the  fair  young  bride  looked  sad  and  pale,  too  sad  and  too 
pale  for  happiness.  But  none  knew  the  secrets  of  that  heart,  not 
even  the  hard,  unloving  husband,  who  in  his  most  inmost  soul 
stood  somewhat  in  awe  of  the  quiet,  gentle  woman  he  so  carefully 
guarded  from  the  world. 

Walter  Stanley  never  came  near  his  old  home  while  Gerald  was 
master  there.  Occasionally  they  heard  of  him,  heard  how  through 
his  untiring  energy  he  was  rising  in  tho  world,  how  wealth  had 
flowed  into  his  coffers,  and  his  name  was  famous  for  all  that  does 
honor  to  the  statesman  and  the  patriot.  If  Gerald  suspected  that 
there  was  more  than  a  sisterly  lovo  in  his  young  wife's  heart  for 
the  absent  one,  he  never  mentioned  it,  and  Constance  guarded  well 
her  secret  preference ;  in  truth  she  never  knew  how  much  she 
loved  the  gentle  companion  of  her  earlier  years.  When  Gerald, 
her  stern  husband,  died,  she  went  away  to  Italy,  and  there,  under 
the  sunny  skies  of  that  bright  land,  strove  to  recover  the  failing 
health  rendered  precious  to  her  for  the  sake  of  her  young  girls. 
But  day  by  day  she  felt  the  cruel  reality  more  forcibly,  and  nerved 
at  last  to  do  anything  for  the  benefit  of  those  precious  ones,  she 
took  them  with  her  to  England,  determining  to  make  one  last 
effort  for  their  future  protection.  On  her  arrival  there  she  found 
that  Walter  Stanley  was  absent  from  his  country  on  business  of 
importance,  and  many  months  must  elapse  ere  she  could  hope  to 
sec  him.  The  time  passed  wearily,  and  her  days  manifestly  were 
drawing  to  a  close.  But  he  came  at  last,  and  the  interview  we 
have  seen. 

Walter  Stanley  was  to  outward  seeming  cold  and  stern  and 
hard;  he  had  crushed  down  all  the  softer  emotions  of  his  soul, 
and  few  dreamed  of  the  warm  heart  which  yet  beat  beneath  that 
stony  outside.  He  had  contended  long  with  an  adverse  destiny; 
he  had  struggled  hard  with  tlio  world  for  fame  and  fortune;  ho 
had  suffered  much,  and  it  could  scarcely  be  imagined  that  through 
all  these  trials  he  hud  preserved  an  amiable  temper ;  it  was  far 
otherwise.  Many  enemies  had  beset  his  path,  some  from  personal 
dislike  to  the  man,  some  from  the  mere  envy  which  energy  and 
brilliant  success  always  engender.  A  few  of  these  he  had  crushed, 
some  he  considered  unworthy  of  his  notice,  for  one  alone  he  still 
entertained  a  bitter  hatred.  He  had  stood  in  his  way  up  that  high, 
ambitious  path  both  were  pursuing,  he  had  thwarted  him,  ho  had 
disappointed  him. 

Walter  Stanley  could  and  did  forgive  the  brother  who  had 


robbed  him  of  his  first  love,  although  he  would  never  behold  him  ; 
but  he  who  had  come-  between  him  and  his  second  love,  ambition, 
was  forever  the  object  of  his  direst  hatred.  In  many  ways  he 
took  a  sweet  revenge,  for  hard  and  heavy  afflictions  fell  upon  his 
enemy ;  but  not  even  these  could  soften  the  dislike.  Death  came 
upon  the  hated  family,  sweeping  away  loved  ones,  severing  heart 
ties,  and  rendering  the  home  desolate.  Prosperity  no  longer 
shone  upon  them,  and  Walter  Stanley  knew  that  while  his  own 
coffers  were  filling,  the  broad  acres  of  his  enemy  were  passing 
away,  that  his  hair  had  grown  gray  with  sorrows  and  care,  that  he 
was  deeply  repontant  of  tho  evil  lie  had  done  him ;  and  yet  he 
hated. 


The  mother  was  gone,  and  as  soon  as  the  first  crushing  grief 
was  past,  Walter  Stanley  hastened  to  take  ins  nieces  to  the  home 
they  were  henceforth  to  call  their  own.  The  two  elder  girls  were 
glad  to  escape  from  scenes  which  constantly  reminded  them  of  the 
beloved  parent  they  had  lost;  their  grief  was  distressing,  and  they 
sighed  for  change.  To  them  it  was  a  pleasing  prospect  to  once 
more  dwell  in  the  stately  old  ball  they  remembered  during  their 
father's  lifetime  in  all  its  rich  and  old-fashioned  magnificence. 
But  Constance  knew  no  home  but  the  sunny  Italian  valley  where 
her  childhood  had  been  spent,  and  the  beautiful  English  cottage 
now  endeared  to  her  by  a  thousand  recollections  of  the  departed. 
It  was  hard  to  take  the  last  look  from  those  windows,  where  her 
mother  had  sat  for  hours  watching  the  waves ;  it  was  hard  to 
leave  the  rooms  she  had  rendered  sacred  by  her  presence ;  but 
none  knew  the  struggle  in  that  young  heart,  none  saw  the  farewell 
kiss  pressed  on  the  senseless  casement  where  a  beloved  hand  had 
been  wont  to  rest,  the  careful  love  with  which  a  withered  bouquet 
was  treasured  up,  the  tears  shed  over  the  sweet  but  unconscious 
favorites  of  the  garden  which  had  ministered  to  the  invalid's  hap- 
piness. Poor  Constance,  she  took  no  joy  from  the  anticipations 
of  her  future  home  ;  she  had  loved  no  one  but  that  gentle  mother, 
and  the  world  looked  very  dreary.  Of  her  uncle  she  had  scarcely 
thought,  and  until  settled  in  his  home  and  brought  into  constant 
communication  with  him,  she  never  dreamed  how  kind,  how  sym- 
pathetic, that  stern,  cold  man  could  be.  He  was  all  and  more  than 
all  she  had  dared  to  expect,  and  though  she  did  not  go  into  the  rap- 
tures her  sisters  indulged  in,  she  possibly  felt  more  real  gratitude 
for  the  inconveniences  he  so  cheerfully  put  up  with. 
,  It  was  no  slight  discomfort  for  a  man  of  his  habits  to  have  his 
lonely  home  invaded  by  three  young  girls,  who  could  in  no 
wise  live  as  he  had  lived,  who  must  have  proper  attendance, 
proper  society,  and  to  whose  comfort  he  must  oftentimes  sacrifice 
time  and  those  habits  of  misanthropy  which  from  long  usage  had 
almost  become  part  of  his  nature.  But  to  the  very  letter  was  his 
promise  fulfilled,  and  in  every  instance  and  whenever  an  opportu- 
nity occurred,  his  inclinations  yielded  to  their  wishes.  The  beau- 
tiful old  rooms  of  Stanley  Hall,  so  long  closed  and  neglected, 
were  made  to  resume  all  their  original  splendor;  the  neighboring 
gentry,  long  excluded  from  its  walls,  were  warmly  welcomed  now, 
and  in  the  great  change  in  his  habits  Walter  himself  began  to 
take  pleasure  ;  he  found  there  was  yet  much  of  happiness  left  to 
man.  He  was  kind  to  all  his  nieces,  but  particularly  so  to  tho 
youngest ;  he  never  forgot  that  she  was  a  particular  charge.  His 
partiality  was  generally  well  hidden,  but  it  showed  itself  in  small 
things. 

In  exploring  some  of  the  room3  which  wcro  considered  too  far 
gone  to  be  fit  for  use  again,  the  sisters  one  day  found  a  portrait 
covered  with  dust,  but  evidently  not  so  ancient  as»  the  rest ;  on 
being  cleaned  it  proved  to  be  a  likeness  of  Gerald  Stanley  in  his 
young  days.     The  girls  were  in  raptures. 

"And  this  was  as  my  father  looked.  How  beautiful  he  must 
have  been,"  exclaimed  Miriam,  as  they  all  stood  before  it. 

"  Beautiful  indeed,"  echoed  Adelaide.  "  And  I  see  tho  like- 
ness to  you,  sister." 

"And  to  you  too,"  was  the  reply. 

"  There  is  a  strong  likeness,  certainly,"  observed  their  uncle, 
who  had  not  before  spoken.  "  A  very  strong  likeness.  You, 
Miriam,  have  the  Stanley  mouth  and  chin,  while  Adelaide  has  her 
father's  brow,  and  you  both  have  the  dark  eyes  of  our  family." 

"  And  have  I  no  features  to  tell  of  'mine  ancient  lineage?'" 
said  Constance,  with  something  like  a  shade  of  disappointment 
on  her  fair  brow.     "Do  I  not  resemble  my  father  at  all,  uncle?" 

" Not  in  the  least,  not  in  the  least;  there  is  not  the  slightest 
likeness." 

The  tone  of  the  speaker  showed  how  glad  he  was  of  the  fact  ; 
but  the  young  girl  sighed.  The  image  of  her  unknown  father 
was  ever  sacred  in  her  eyes.     Her  sisters  smiled. 

"  You  have  no  need  to  look  sad,  little  Constance.  The  Trev- 
ertons  possessed  a  full  share  of  beauty;  and  you  know  dear  mama 
always  said  you  were  the  image  of  herself." 

"  Well,  at  least  I  may  have  this  picture  to  place  in  my  room  V 

"  We  have  already  asked  for  it,  and  uncle  has  kindly  consented 
to  our  takiug  it." 

"Let  your  sisters  have  it,  my  child.  They  remember  their 
father,  which  you  do  not,  and  his  likeness  is  of  course  more  val- 
uable to  them." 

Nothing  moro  was  said  on  the  subject.  The  portrait  was  hung 
up  in  the  room  appropriated  to  the  elder  sisters.  A  few  days  after 
Constance  found  in  her  room  an  elegant  locket  containing  the 
miniatures  of  both  her  parents.  The  possession  of  a  diadem 
would  have  yielded  her  small  joy  in  comparison  to  this  precious 
gift. 

From  among  their  many  suitors,  Miriam -and  Adelaide  selected 
two  verv  much  to  their  uncle's  satisfaction.  They  were  in  all  re- 
spects suitable,  and  he  gave  them  two  handsomely  dowered  wives. 
Both  were  going  abroad,  the  one  to  a  military  command  in  India, 
the  other  to  a  government  office  in  the  colonies.    Both  girls  were 
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delighted  at  the  idea  of  leaving  the  restraints  of  tUeir  homo  and 
mingling  in  the  world,  of  which  they, had  long  dreamed  but  not 
realized.  Constance  felt  the  parting  sadly.  They  hud  never 
loved  her  very  well,  but  it  was  hard  to  part  with  all  tlmt  reminded 
at'  other  days.  Bright  drops  fell  among  the  ravon  braids  as  her 
slender  fingers  arranged  tho  bridal  veils,  And  bound  on  the  orange 
wreaths;  hut  the  sistors  were  in  earnest  discussion  about  tho  rela- 
tive value  of  two  magnificent  sots  of  jewels,  ju  I  received  with 

their  uncle'*  hive,  uinl  rliil  nut  see  those  In  vine;  le;ii'j.       Neither  did 

iiny  (»nc  sec  the  little  ligmv,  "II  dressed  in  snowy  silk  and  lace, 
with  clasped  hands  striving  to  shut  out  the  Found  of  the  depart- 
ing carriage  wheels,  when  all  win  over  and  they  were  gone.  For 
hours  after,  Walter  Stanley  shut  hiuiscir  up  and  paced  his  room 
in  silent  meditation.  Ho  felt  deeply  tho  responsibility  he  had  as- 
sumed, and  though  knowing  that  bo  bad  done  the  best  for  their 
welfare,  he  also  knew  there  was  an  untried  future  before  those  two 
young,  gay  croatures.  When  Constance  and  he  met,  both  felt  loo 
deeply  for  many  words. 

"You  ure  all  that  i*  left  to  mo  now,  my  child,  and  it  will  bo 
many  years  ere  you  think  of  marrying." 

What  mado  tho  young  girl  shrink  away  and  turn  pole  at  thostl 
WOrds .1  As  neither  was  fond  of  company,  and  in  the  elder  sis- 
ters tho  greatest  attraction  had  departed,  very  little  society  was 
kept  at  tho  Hull.  Walter  Stanley  went  hack  into  many  of  bis 
old  reserved  ways,  and  his  engagements  called  him  frequently  to 
tho  metropolis.  Constance  was  in  all  respects  mistress,  and 
though  frequently  left  for  days  together  with  no  society  hut  her 
hooks,  her  birds,  her  (lowers  and  her  music,  she  never  complained 
of  being  lonely.  True,  the  old  housekeeper  told  her  master  that 
tho  young  mistress  was  often  in  tears,  and  he  himself  thought  she 
looked  pulo  and  troubled  ;  but  on  being  questioned  she  expressed 
herself  perfectly  satisfied,  and  all  be  could  do  was  to  bestow 
greater  marks  of  his  lovo  and  kindness  on  her.  Walter  Stanley 
had  studied  men,  but  he  could  not  read  a  woman's  heart. 


A  beautiful  summer  night,  and  the  moon  shines  down  on  Stan- 
ley Hall  with  its  dark  background  of  trees,  and  to  the  right  its 
great  slopos  of  park,  stretching  away  as  far  as  tho  eyo  can  reach, 
while  down  in  tho  valley  on  the  left  a  quiet  village  is  reposing. 
Amid  the  shrubbery  on  the  lawn  is  beheld  tho  flutter  of  a  white 
dress,  and  as  it  pnsscs  from  the  shadow  of  tho  trees  we  may  seo 
that  a  lady  is  thcro,  walking  in  the  moonlight,  while  by  her  side  a 
stately  youth  bends  his  proud  head  to  catch  her  whispered  accents. 
Apparently  be  is  urging  some  plan  of  which  she  disapproves,  for 
her  manner  indicates  some  deep  distress,  and  her  words  have  not 
the  happy  tono  of  one  who  meets  a  favored  lover. 

"  It  would  ho  ingratitude,  Reginald,  base  ingratitude.  I  can- 
not, must  not  think  of  returning  kindness  with  such  cruelty." 

"Not  cruelty,  neither  i3  it  ingratitude.  What  have  I  done  to 
merit  such  hatred  1  And  why  should  my  love  he  vain  and  all  my 
hopes  crushed  because  of  a  senseless  prejudice  V 

"  He  is  an  old  man  now,  Reginald ;  even  to-day  I  noticed  that 
his  hair  is  growing  white,  and  his  form  is  no  longer  proud  and 
erect.  I  cannot  leave  him.  I  am  all  he  has  now,  and  0,  he  is  so 
kind  to  me,  so  kind  that  my  heart  roproaches  me  for  thus  deceiv- 
ing him  \" 

.  "Reproaches  you  for  loving  me?"  the  young  man  said,  with  a 
smile.  "But  I  will  not  jest.  I  could  love  your  undo  too,  but  lie 
would  spurn  me,  hate  mo,  and  for  my  father's  fault.  I  know  no 
way  in  which  you  can  be  mine  unless  you  consent  to  fly  with  me. 
I  will  take  you  to  those  who  will  warmly  welcome  a  new  sister,  to 
a  mother  who  will  love  you  for  my  sake  as  well  as  your  own. 
My  Constance,  will  you  not  consent  to  this  plan  ?  It  is  the  only 
way  in  which  we  can  be  happy." 

"I  cannot,  Reginald  ;  I  never  can  consent  to  deceive  that  good 
old  man's  confidence  so  cruelly.  It  is  hard  for  both  \  far  better 
wo  had  never  met,  my  Reginald." 

The  maiden's  tears  quite  unmanned  her  lover. 

"  I  will  urge  nothing  to  distress  you,  my  own  lovo.  Time  and 
patience  may  accomplish  all  we  wish." 

They  parted  then,  but  only  to  meet  again,  and  at  last  she  yield- 
ed to  bis  persuasions  and  left  the  home  and  tho  kind  protector 
who  had  so  truly  fulfilled  her  mother's  wishes.  It  was  a  sad  bri- 
dal j  no  rejoicing  friends,  no  loving  sisters,  no  fond  father's  bless- 
ing, no  gentle  mother's  kiss.  Poor  Constance,  even  at  the  very 
altar  her  repentance  commenced.  But  she  still  hoped  forforgive- 
ness  ;  and  when  as  Reginald  Saybrook's  bride  she  met  his  moth- 
er's fond  embrace  and  felt  his  sister's  warm  kisses  on  her  check, 
Bhe  could  not  but  own  her  lot  had  been  a  blessed  one,  had  her 
uncle's  sanction  been  given  to  her  marriage 

When  Constance  learned  that  her  uuclc  refused  his  forgiveness, 
that  henceforth  she  was  to  bo  a  stranger  to  him  ;  when  her  letters, 
full  of  prayers  for  pardon,  were  returned  unopened,  andhcrj-oung 
husband  was  rudely  repulsed  from  his  presence,  then  all  her  grief 
and  penitence  were  displayed,  and  she  wept  as  she  had  only  wept 
once  before  in  her  short  life.  To  divert  her  mind  and  gratify  her 
wishes,  Reginald  purchased  tho  beautiful  home  which  had  been 
her  mother's;  and  here,  with  all  the  sweet  surroundings  she  loved 
best,  Constance  passed  the  first  year  of  her  marriage. 

Her  new  sisters  came  often  to  their  brother's  happy  home,  and 
Constance  loved  them  all.  They  were  gay,  bright  girls,  and 
brought  sunshine  and  music  with  them,  singing  sweet  snatches  of 
old  songs,  aud  flitting  among  the  flowers  and  fountains  of  tho 
pleasant  villa  like  birds  or  butterflies.  There,  all  was  mirth,  mel- 
ody aud  sunshine  j  at  Stanley  Hall  nothing  but  silence,  gloom 
aud  sadness. 

With  Constance's  departure  all  the  new-born  gaiety  of  the  old 
mansion  died  out ;  the  rooms,  with  all  their  gay  adornings,  were 
closed,  several  of  the  domestics  were  dismissed  ;  no  more  happy 
parties,  no  more  merry  voices,  no  more  music  and  laughter,  every- 


thing tubsided  into  the  cold,  formal  style  of  pa  i  da         1  he  old 
servant    moved  mechanically  about  their  duties,  and  Ibe  w 
colder  and  itornor  than  ever,  lived  sullen  and  lonely  In  bis  stately 

i . 

Very  old,  and  gray,  and   bent,  Walter  Stanley  had  become  in 
that  year.     Be  looked  careworn  and  grieved;  he  had  ml      I 
gentlo  footstep  and  a  loving  voice,  and  the  touch  of  soft  bands, 
which  for  tin—  long  jront   had  made  hi    honn  at,  and 

though  ho  know  that  one  relenting  word,  one  slight  hint,  would 
bring  back  thai  dear  one,  kind  and  loi  ing  a  -  over,  there  wt    too 

mud)  pride  and  hatred  in  his  heart  lo  allow  him  to  -peal;  it.  !!<■ 
had  been  wounded  in  the  tondorest  place.  His  life-long  prejudi- 
ces had  been  disregarded  ;  his  favorite  niece  had  dared  to  wed 
with  the  BOH  of  his  enemy,  the  man  who  in  early  life  had  attempt- 
ed to  compete  with  him,  hud  in  fact  triumphed  over  him.  Wnlter 
Stanley  could  never  give  np  bis  long-cherished  hatred  no  easily; 
and  ko  ho  sits  alone  and  pores  over  intricate  business  papers, 
while  ever  and  anon  he  prOSSCS  his  throbbing  temples  with  a  trem- 
bling hand,  and  wonders  ut  the  quick  treating  of  his  heart  and  the 
feeling  of  painful  oppression  which  is  creeping  over  him,  blaming 
his  folly  meanwhile  for  allowing  such  painful  thoughts  of  the  past 
to  so  unman  him.  IJy-and -by  the  pain  darts  quicker  and  sharper, 
aud  the  lights  swim  and  dance  before  bin  failing  ayc^ ;  there  is  a 
fruitless  effort  to  clutch  the  pendunt  bell-rope,  n  ruin  attempt  to 
cull  for  assistance,  and  the  old  man  falls  senseless  to  the  floor. 


"Constance,  you  wont  be  startled,  love.  I  havo  something  to 
tell  you,"  said  Reginald,  as  he  catered  his  wife's  boudoir  where, 
with  his  sisters,  she  was  amusing  herself  with  some  delicate  em- 
broidery, while  one  beautiful  girl  was  sketching  the  view  from  tho 
window,  and  another  reclining  idly  in  a  chair,  carelessly  turning 
over  the  leaves  of  a  new  book. 

His  preparatory  speech  had  the  very  effect  he  did  not  mean  it 
should,  and  she  started  up,  pale  and  anxious. 

"  You  have  heard  again  from  Miriam,  and  she  is  worse  !  Tell 
me  quick." 

lie  went  to  her,  and  holding  the  little  hands  in  his  own,  insisted 
on  her  being  calm,  adding  : 

"  I  have  heard  no  bad  tidings  from  Miriam." 
"  It  is  Adelaide,  then.     Do  tell  mo,  pray  tell  me  quickly,  is  she 
ill,  too  V 

"  I  can  tell  you  nothing,  Constance,  while  you  allow  your  feel- 
ings to  overcome  you  so.  Your  sisters  aro  both  well ;  it  is  not  of 
them  I  would  speak." 

"  Who  then  ?     What  is  it  ?     See,  I  am  calm  now." 
It  was  a  strange  calmness.     Her  husband  trembled  at  the  ex- 
pression settling  on  her  face ;  he  feared  to  tell  her,  yet  dared  not 
keep  her  longer  in  suspense. 
"  Your  uncle — " 

Thcro  was  a  wild  scream,  the  delicate  hands  were  torn  from  tho 
restraining  clasp,  and  bittor  words  of  repentance  and  sorrow 
bursting  forth  unrestrained,  showed  how  great  her  concealed 
anguish  had  been. 

"  0,  I  knew  it,  I  knew  it ;  my  kind,  good  father,  I  knew  you 
were  lonely  and  miserable,  aud  I  left  you  there  to  die  alone  !  0, 
my  mother,  my  mother,  can  you  sec  your  child  now  1  I  made 
him.  hate  me,  and  now  he  is  dead  !" 

Overcome  with  her  emotions,  she  fainted  ere  her  husband  could 
make  her  understand  tho  truth.     On  recovering  her  senses,  the 
first  request  she  made  was  to  know  the  time  of  his  death. 
"  He  is  not  dead ;  he  is  very  ill,  but  he  is  not  dead." 
"Not  dead  ?     0,  Reginald,  do  not  deceive  mo ;  tell  mo  truly,  is 
he  still  alive  V 

The  look  of  hope  and  joy  was  pitiful  to  sec. 
"Most  certainly  be  is  still  alive.     I  would  not  deceive  you, 
dearest.     It  was  my  over  caution  in  telling  you  tho  truth  which 
excited  your  fears." 

"Reginald,  I  must  go  to  my  uncle.  He  must  not  lie  there  ill 
and  alone,  with  none  to  care  for  him,  none  to  attend,  to  his  wants 
but  the  servants." 

"But,  my  Constance,  you  are  ill  yourself;  you  aro  not  6trong 
enough  to  undertake  such  a  journey  and  such  a  care." 

"  You  have  no  idea  how  strong  this  has  made  me,  Reginald.  I 
must  go  to  him  ;  I  cannot  let  him  die  without  his  forgiveness.  It 
has  been  the  only  cause  of  unhappiness  since  our  marriage." 

The  young  husband  sighed ;  he  had  deeply  felt  the  unhappiness 
their  unblessed  marriage  had  caused  his  gentle-hearted,  loving 
wife. 

"  We  will  go  together,"  was  all  his  reply. 


It  was  almost  night  when  Constance  and  her  husband  reached 
Stanley  Hall,  after  a  hasty  and  fatiguing  journey.  Humphrey, 
Walter  Stanley's  faithful  old  servant,  met  them  with  looks  of 
mingled  pain  and  pleasure  ;  the  tears  ran  down  his  furro wed  cheeks 
at  the  sight  of  this  young  lady. 

"Humphrey,  my  good  old  Humphrey,  wc  arc  not  too  late? 
He  is  yet  alive  V 

"He  is  "alive,  Miss  Constance,  and  that  is  all.  He  docs  not 
know  any  one,  not  even  mc,  who  held  him  in  my  arms  when  he 
was  a  boy,  and  have  been  with  him  ever  since.  0,  my  master, 
my  dear,  dear  master  !" 

It  spoke  more  than  volumes  could  have  done  in  praise  of  Wal- 
ter Stanley,  this  honest  outpouring  of  a  grateful  soul.  Constance 
released  tho  hold  she  had  taken  on  her  husband's  arm  in  the  first 
moment  of  dread  ;  she  felt  strong  again  now. 

"Have  good  hope,  Humphrey;  wcwill  do  all  that  can  be  douc, 
aud  then  wc  will  trust  in  Providence." 

In  a  few  minutes  they  were  standing  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick 
man,  who  raving  in  delirium  knew  not  of  the  anxious  hearts  beat- 
ing for  him.     A  physician  was  in  attendance ;  he  was  a  stranger. 


Walter  Stanley  had  never  needed  the  services  of  one  before.    He 
gazed  with  astonishment  at  the  beautiful  young  creature  who  took 
an  interest  in  the  old  man'*  recovery. 

"  BeginnM  kfJced,  in  a  low  tone. 

The  doctor  paid  no  attention,  bis  whole  soul  seemed  absorbed 
in  gazing  on  die  beautiful  rision  bendinf  neb. 

"  Do  von  think  il 
in  a  louder  tone. 

The  physician  started  from  hi*  re 

"  O,  ah,  yes !  that  is,  i  think,  I   know  I  think  ho 

will  get  better,  0, ,. 

"  i  think  he  will  get  better.      I  believe  there  U  good  hope  vet," 

said  Constance,  coming  towards  them. 

She  w;w  very  culm  now. 

There  win  uu  immediate  change  in  the  manner  of  attending  the 
sick  man.  It  was  Constance  who  opened  the  casements  and  al- 
lowed the  cool  air  to  come  into  the  overheated  room,  it  was  her 
soft  hands  which  applied  the  refreshing  draught  to  the  pan  bed 
lips,  and  bathed  the  burning  brow,  and  cooled  the  feverish  fa 
and  it  was  she  who  watched  when  the  old  housekeeper,  through 

excess  of  weariii  ■  -  mi  forced  to  test.  No  Otfa  t  BUM  was  there 
and  none  must  come.  It  had  been  his  last  order,  and  the  old  wr- 
'  "'*    '1  reamed  oo  obeying  his  wishes.    It  was  torture  to 

Reginald  to  see  his  delicate  wife  making  exertio  1  her 

strength,  but  it  was  useless  to  forbid  it;  the  hope  of  saving  that 
precious  life  gave  her  nerve  to  endure  all  things. 

At  last  there  was  u  change.  With  breathless  anxiety  they 
watched  him  through  a  deep  slumber,  and  when  be  awoke  the 
fever  had  departed,  and  though  Strength  had  gone  with  it,  reason 
had  resumed  her  sway.  Constance  drew  the  folds  of  the  heavy 
crimson  drapery  around  her.  In  the  darkness  of  the  room  she 
scarce  feared  detection  ;  but  when  forced  to  speak,  the  trembling 
voice  betrayed  her.  It  was  no  time  for  emotions;  few  words 
were  spoken,  but  the  loving,  feeble  clasp  of  that  attenuated  hand 
assured  her  she  was  forgiven. 

Many  days  elapsed  ere  Walter  Stanley  was  pronounced  out  of 
danger ;  but  they  were  days  of  salutary  reflection  and  repentance. 
He  soon  learned  to  love  and  esteem  his  niece's  once  hated  hus- 
band, and.  a  strong  bond  of  sympathy  and  attachment  grew  up 
between  them,  albeit  they  were  vastly  different  characters.  It 
was  on  Reginald's  strong  arm  he  leaned  when  returning  health 
enabled  him  once  more  to  breathe  the  fresh  air.  It  was  from  see- 
ing their  quiet  happiness,  their  mutual  love,  that  he  learned  how 
false  and  unprofitable  a  part  he  had  played  in  life,  turning  misan- 
thropically  from  all  joys,  and  hardening  his  heart  towards  his 
fellow-men. 

"  You  will  need  a  change  soon,  dear  uncle,"  said  Constance, 
who  was  anxious  to  take  him  from  scenes  where  he  was  liable  at 
any  time  to  fall  into  his  old  habits.  "  You  will  come  with  us  to 
our  pleasant  home?" 

There  was  a  moment's  hesitation.  It  was  very  difficult  to  con- 
quer the  old  prejudice,  but  it  was  accomplished. 

"You  have  saved  my  life;  in  all  tilings  I  will  do  a3  you  say, 
go  where  you  pleaso,  abide  by  your  wishes." 
A  kiss  was  the  grateful  answer  to  this  speech. 
A  few  weeks  saw  the  whole  party  at  Constance's  beautiful 
home,  where  the  happiness  of  no  one  was  ever  after  interfered 
with  by  the  indulgence  of  evil  passions.  And  now  we  might  tell 
how  a  meeting  was  contrived  between  those  two  men  who  for 
many  long  years  had  cherished  so  great  an  enmity;  how  thev 
were  reconciled  and  all  past  onences  buried  in  oblivion.  We 
might  tell  how,  through  Walter  Stanley's  influence  and  example, 
Reginald  rose  to  high  stations  in  the  land ;  how  he  retrieved  the 
fallen  fortunes  of  his  family,  and  added  honor  to  an  alreadv  hon- 
orable name.  Wc  might  tell  how  years  changed  Constance  from 
a  delicate  girl,  seemingly  too  frail  for  earth,  into  a  blooming 
matron,  surrounded  with  lovely  children,  and  none  the  less  be- 
loved by  her  husband  that  he  no  longer  fears  each  day  will  be  her 
last,  each  little  emotion  will  cause  her  sudden  dissolution.  Tho 
stately  step  and  the  dignified  bearing,  which  in  the  first  years  of 
her  marriage  she  felt  compelled  to  mimic,  have  come  to  her  nat- 
urally; she  moves  through  her  magnificent  home  with  the  grace 
of  an  empress.  And  we  might  further  tell  how  a  beautiful  boy 
of  the  family  has  become  the  heir  of  Stanley  Hall,  how  ho  is 
doted  on  by  the  gray-haired  man  who  held  him  at  the  font  and 
proudly  named  him  "  Walter  Stanley  Saybrook."  His  uncle's 
will  has  made  him  the  heir,  and  already  the  numerous  tenantry 
prophesy  a  bright  future  for  him. 

Miriam  and  Adelaide  have  no  wish  to  return  to  England  to 
dwell.  They  find  it  much  preferable  to  make  their  homes  in  the 
colonies,  where  their  position  secures  them  the  greatest  consider- 
ation, where  their  husbands  are  among  the  highest,  to  returning  to 
their  native  land  to  be  overlooked  amid  thousands  of  more  con- 
sequence than  they  can  possibly  be. 


Those  do  not  act  well,  who  in  a  solitary  exclusive  manner,  fol- 
low moral  cultivation  by  itself.  He  who  strives  for  a  develop- 
ment of  that  kind,  has  likewise  every  reason,  at  the  same  time, 
to  improve  his  finer  sentient  powers  j'tiiat  so  lie  may  not  run  the 
risk  of  sinking  from  his  moral  height,  by  giving  way  to  the  en- 
ticements of  a  lawless  fancy,  and  degrading  his  moral  nature  by 
allowing  it  to  take  delight  in  tasteless  baubles,  if  not  in  sometliiug 
worse. — Gotthe. 
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BRAZIL  AND  THE  BRAZIUANS. 

The  wonders  of  the  tropical  world  always 
possess  a  charm  for  the  dwellers  of  our  cold 
climate.  We  have  often  given  our  readers 
sketches  and  descriptions  of  the  brilliant 
birds,  the  lithe  quadrupeds,  and  the  huge 
serpents  of  a  region  prolific  in  animal  life ; 
and  every  geography  treats  us  to  palm  trees, 
clambering  vines  and  agile  monkeys.  Per- 
haps such  engravings  have  givon  us  a  gene- 
ral notion  of  the  tropics  which  is  contrary  to 
the  idea  that  civilization  can  exist  where 
"eternal  summer  dwells."  A  few  weeks 
ago  we  gave  a  view  of  the  interior  of  the  bay 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  now  we  present  to 
our  readers  more  representations  of  the  mag- 
nificent nature,  and  also  of  the  evidence  of 
progress  in  Brazil.  While  we  in  North 
America  have  been  making  rapid  strides,  the 
empire  of  Brazil  has  been  advancing,  though 
not  with  the  same  rapidity,  in  her  Southern 


hemisphere,  until  she  now  occupies  the  sumo  position  in  the 
Western  world  south  of  the  equator  tbnt  the  United  States 
holds  in  the  North.  Portuguese  America  certainly  presents 
in  its  firm,  peaceful  and  prosperous  government  (a  constitu- 
tional monarchy)  a  marked  contrast  to  the  volcanic  Hispano- 
American  States — those  asteroids  of  the  exploded  power  of  Cas- 
tile in  the  new  world.  The  extent  of  Brazil  is  greater  by  the 
area  of  Now  England,  than  all  the  States  and  Territories  com- 
piled in  our  Union.  A  recent  work,  entitled  Brazil  and  the  Bra- 
zilians *  has  bcon  published  in  our  country  by  two  gentlemen  who 
passed  a  number  of  years  in  this  Southern  empire,  and  the  intense 
interest  excited  by  it  in  England,  as  well  as  in  certain  quarters  in 
our  own  land,  has  called  greater  attention  than  usual  to  Brazil. 
The  London  Leader,  in  its  long  review  of  this  volume  by  our 
countrymen,  thug  characterizes  it :  "The  combined  labors  and 
experience  of  Messrs.  Kidder  and  Fletcher  have  served  to  produce 
a  work  of  considerable  interest  and  general  accuracy.  A  resi- 
dence of  many  years  amongst  the  scenes  which  they  attempt  to 
describe,  and  a  careful  study  of  the  people  amongst  whom  they 
dwelt,  must  have  fitted  them  for  the  task  of  faithfully  portraying 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Brazilians.  They  look  at  a  Bra- 
zilian under  the  influence  of  commerce,  of  politics,  of  scientific 
pursuits,  of  trade  and  agriculture ;  examine  into  the  resources  of 
the  country,  the  workings  of  the  present  systems  which  control 
the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  community  of  Brazil;  depict 
the  spirit  which  animates  the  various  political  parties  of  the  em- 
pire, and  assist  the  naturalist  in  arriving  at  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  floral  beauties  and  zoological  and  mineral  wealth  of  this 
colossal  kingdom."  A  fine  view  of  the  entrance  to  the  Bay  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro  is  exhibited  in  our  fourth  engraving.  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  the  capital  of  the  empire,  and  the  third  city  on  the  West- 
ern continent,  is  situated  just  within  the  renowned  bay  of  the 
same  name.  The  approach  from  the  sea  to  this  commodious  bay 
is  one  of  the  most  sublime  in -existence.  Long  chains  of  coast 
mountains  of  most  fantastic  shape  lift  themselves  from  the  very 
waves,  and  appeal',  as  Byron  said  of  the  Alps,  "precipitously 
steep."  These  lofty  eminences  are  covered  with  verdure  cxeept 
here  and  there  a  point  like  the  celebrated  "Sugar  Loaf"  shoots 
up  amid  feathery  palm  trees  and  blooming  cacti.  The  entrance 
to  the  bay  is  scarcely  more  than  a  mile  in  width,  yet  once  within 
(and  no  pilot  is  needed  over  those  bold  shores  and  in  those  deep 
waters),  the  blue  waves,  no  longer  rude  and  boisterous,  play 
around  a  vast  "  reconcave  "  of  a  hundred  miles  in  circumference. 
No  pen  can  describe  properly  the  unrivalled  beauty  of  the  scenery 
around  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  remarkable  mountain  called  the  Sugar 
Loaf  is  seen  far  out  to  sea,  and  everywhere;  in  wandering  about 
the  city,  this  tall  peak,  like  some  impassable  giant,  seems  looking 
down  upon  one,  watching  every  movement,  and  impressing  the 
beholder  with  awe,  not  unmingled  with  rebuke — so  tranquil,  so 
solemn  is  nature,  contrasted  with  the  pettiness  and  intensity  of 
man.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  distance  in  the  last  engraving  on  the 
next  page.  Far  behind  the  Sugar  Loaf  appears  an  immense 
truncated  cone  of  granite.  When  seen  at  a  distance,  this  moun- 
tain is  thought  to  resemble  the  fore  topsail  of  a  vessel,  and  hence 
its  name,  the  Gavia.  Between  this  and  the  Sugar  Loaf  remains  a 
group  of  three,  so  much  resembling  each  other  as  to  justify  the 
name  of  Tres  Irmaos,  or  Three  Brothers,  The  head  of  one  of 
the  brothei-s  stretches  above  his  juniors,  and  also  looks  proudly 
down  upon  the  ocean,  which  laves  his  feet.  At  the  base  of  the 
Sugar'  Loaf  is  Praia  Vermelha,  a  fertile  beach,  named  from  the 
reddish  color  of  the  soil.  It  extends  to  the  fortress  of  S.  Joao 
on  the  right,  and  to  that  of  Praia  Vermelha  on  the  left  of  the 
Sugar  Loaf.  The  tali,  pointed  mountain  at  the  right  of  the  table- 
looking  Gavia,  is  the  Corcovado  (the  Hunchback),  and  the  forests 
upon  its  sloping  side  catch  the  rains  that  supply  the  abundant 
springs,  which,  collected  in  aqueducts,  supply  a  large  portion  of 
the  city  with  the  pure  "  sparkling  and  bright."  Other  water-pipes 
conduct  the  liquid  element  from  the  Tijuca  Mountains,  and  public 
and  private  fountains  abound  in  the  squares,  at  the  corner  of  the 
streets,  and  in  the  beautiful  gardens  which  abound  in  this  city  of 
300,000  inhabitants.  We  boast  of  our  (Jroton  aqueduct,  our 
Fairmount  water-works,  and  of  our  Cochituate  luxury,  but  the 
great  aqueduct  whiclVspans  one  of  the  streets  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
was  constructed  one  hundred  years  ago,  and  still  rolls  its  crystal 
flood  to  slake  the  thirst  of  a  people  who  are  temperate  in  all  their 
drinks  except  that  of  water.  Our  fifth  engraving  shows  a  view 
of  a  section  of  the  great  aqueduct.  The  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
is  so  situated  upon  the  indentures  of  the  bay,  and  amid  the  ver- 
dure-colored hills — spurs  of  the  mountains  in  the  background — 
that  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  complete  view  of  it  from  any  one 
point  unless  the  spectator  is  elevated  upon  one  of  the  lofty  peaks 

*Bkazil  and  the  Brazilians,  portrayed  in  historical  and  descriptive 
sketches,  by  Rev.  D.  P.  Kidder,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  J.  C.  Fletcher.  Illustrated 
by  one  hundred  and  fifty  engravings.  Philadelphia:  Childa  &  Peterson. 
Boston:  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Go. 


around.  A  fine  view  of  the  city  from  the  Island  of  Cobras  will  be  found  on  page  172. 
Rio  \a  a  beautiful  city  in  its  situation,  and  art,  commerce,  and  its  political  distinction 
render  it  a  metropolis  of  great  consideration.  It  is  the  New  York  of  South  America, 
but  how  little  our  American  merchants  have  partaken  of  these  commercial  advantages 
maybe  known  from  the  fact  that  in  1856  the  United  States  exported  to  Brazil 
$5,094,904,  while  in  return  the  United  States  imported  from  Brazil  $19,062,657,  or  in 
other  words,  the  cash  balance  was  left  against  the  States  of  $14,167,753,  which  had  to 
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CASCADE   OF   HAMARITY,  NEAR   PETROPOLIS. 

be  paid  in  heavy  rates  of  exchange.  Since  1839,  Brazil  has  had  steamship  lines  run- 
ning along  the  whole  of  her  4000  miles  of  sea  coast,  but  it  was  not  till  1 850  that  steam 
communication  was  established  to  Europe.  It  was  then  that  the  Royal  Mail  Steam- 
ship Company,  whose  vessels  start  from  Southampton,  began  their  monthly  voyages, 
and  now  Brazil  has  no  less  than  eight  different  lines  of  steamers  uniting  her  with 
England,  France,  Hamburg,  Belgium,  Portugal,  and  Sardinia.  The  United  States, 
which  has  hitherto  been  the  great  commercial  rival  of  Great  Britain  in  Brazil,  has  not 

a  single  line  of  steamers  to  any  portion  of 
South  America ;  and,  while  England  is  reap- 
ing golden  harvests,  the  balance  of  trade  is 
each  year  accumulating  against  us.  The  com- 
merce of  England  since  the  establishment  of 
her  first  line,  in  1850,  to  Brazil,  has  increased 
her  exports  more  than  100  per  cent.,  while  the 
United  States  has  required  thirteen  years  to 
make  the  same  advance.  Her  entire  com- 
merce with  Brazil,  exports  and  imports,  has 
advanced  325  per  cent,  since  the  establish- 
ment of  her  first  steam  line.  England,  in 
1855,  sold  Brazil  $23,000,000,  and  bought  of 
her  only  $15,000,000,  thus  leaving  the  latter 
her  debtor.  These  results  have  been  accom- 
plished for  England  by  British  steamers,  and 
British  energy  and  capital,  while  our  disas- 
trous account  is  the  result  of  our  own  neg- 
lect. Our  government  and  our  merchants, 
despite  their  vaunted  enterprise,  have  done 
next  to  nothing  to  foster  a  trade  with  Brazil. 
Purchasing  as  we  do  half  her  coffee  crop,  and 
nearly  her  entire  yield  of  India  rubber,  there 
should  be  an  effort  made  to  introduce  effect- 
ually the  mauy  productions  of  our  own  coun- 
try, which  we  can  furnish  as  well  as  England. 
Our  cottons  are  better  than  tli*  imitations 
manufactured  at  Manchester,  England,  and 
yet  labelled  "Lowell  Drillings,"  "  York 
Mills,  Saco,  Me."  etc.  "We  can  furnish  many 
kinds  of  manufactures  better  and  cheaper 
than  England  can  do.  In  1846  the  United 
States  purchased  one  third  of  the  entire  ex- 
ports of  Brazil,  but  the  imports  from  the 
United  Slates  into  the  empire  were  not  one 
tenth  of  the  Brazilian  imports.  "We  are  glad 
to  see,  however,  that  a  movement  has  been 
made  to  remedy  this  matter.  Dr.  Rainey  and 
others  are  petitioning  Congress  to  grant  a  sub- 
sidy for  a  steamship  line  to  Brazil,  so  that  we 
may  have  a  direct  communication  with  that 
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proving  empire.  Dr.  Rnincy  rcrcntlv  Mated  nt  a 
public  meeting  in  Philadelphia  that  all  nail  mat- 
ter »cnt  by  stcmn  from  the  United  Stales  to  Brazil 
nnd  Buenos  Ayrca  now  gooa  in  the  most  clrcnm- 
locutory  mannor,  by  way  of  Southampton,  LIfr 
Imii,  Cape  de  Verdi — nine  thoimand  miles — while 
four  thousand  miles  of  steaming  woulil  place  DJ 
on  equal  footing  with  European  nations.  Bo  coun- 
try, in  regard  to  stable  government,  salubrity,  and 
fertility,  holds  out  sncli  Inducements  as  Brazil. 
To  other  lands  in  the  same  latitudes,  in  Africa, 
Alia,  or  the  western  shore  of  Sooth  Amorica, 
there  arc  disadvantages  from  want  of  irrigation, 
extensive  deserts,  scorching  suns,  and  burning 
winds;  hut  from  nil  of  these  Brazil  is  exempt. 

The  trade  winds  come  sweeping  over  tin-  OCOOJI, 
liulen  with  humidity,  and  gathering  up  the  vapors 
into  clouds,  that  as  they  puss  over  the  lands,  cool 
and  rarefy  the  atmosphere,  and  descend  upon  liulds 

mid    mountains   ami   forests,  till   they  strike  the 
lofty  Andes,  and  produce  those  greatest   rivi-rs   OJ 
the  world  that  almost  cut  the  continent  in  twain, 
and  with  their  branches  running  in  all  directions 
nourish  the  broad  lands.    From  this  fact  Ihere  is 
no  need  of  tirtihYiul  irrigation  as  in  India,  or  west 
of  the  Andes,  where  rain  does  not  fall  for  months ; 
nor  are  there  vast  deserts  as  those  that  disfigure  the 
face  of  Africa.     At  the  same  time,  the  lauds  being 
elevated    upon    an    average    seven    hundred    iect 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  is  saved  from  exten- 
sive marshes  breeding  miasma  and  death,  and  has 
another    cause    for    reduced    temperature.      Mr. 
Fletcher  says  that  the  lowest  he  ever  saw  mercury 
at  Hio  de  Janeiro  was  at  til)  degrees,  ami  the  high- 
eat  90  degrees;  BO  that  with  the  sea  breeze,  which 
is   as   regular  u.s   the  sun,  setting  in  at  11  A.  M., 
and  the  land  breeze  that  follows  at  night  and  con- 
tinues   till    sunrise,  there  is   never  an    oppressive 
heat,  while  frosts  and  ice  and  snoware  not  known. 
We  can  readily  believe,  therefore,  with  a  Jesuit 
missionary  who  wrote  to  Portugal  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury, that  "  if  any  one  wishes  to  live  in  a  terres- 
trial L'aradisc,  he  should  not  stop  short  of  Brazil."     The  history 
of  Brazil  is  soon  told.     It  was  discovered  in  1500,  and  was  ap- 
propriated by  Portugal.     One  of  the  first  colonics,  however,  was 
founded  at  Kio  de  Janeiro  by  French  Huguenots  in   1555, 
and  this,  he  it  remarked,  was  the  first  time  that  the   Pro- 
testant banner  was  unfurled  in  America,  and  the  first  mis- 
sionary effort  put  forth  after  the  Reformation.    But  these 
French  colonists   were  crashed  out   by  the  Portuguese. 
About  1630  the  Dutch  established  themselves  at  Pernam- 
buco — now  a  fine  city  of  80,000  inhabitants.     (A  view  ot 
Pornambuco  is  presented  in  our  third  engraving).     They 
wore  driven  away  some  thirty  years  afterwards,  and  Brazil 
became  a  shut  up  colony  of  Portugal,,  with  scarcely  more 
intercourse  with  the  external  world  than  China  or  Japan, 
until  1808,  when  the  court  removed  from  Lisbon  to  Rio 
de  Janeiro.     Then  the  ports  were  thrown  open.     In  1822 
it  became  an  independent  empire.     With  the  exception  ot 
Brazil's   being  an  hereditary  monarchy,  its   government 
seems  like  that  of  the  United  States.     It  has  a  senate,  with 
members  elected  for  life,  and  a  house  of  representatives 
for  four  years.     The  provinces  correspond  to  our  States, 
but  the  governors  are  appointed  by  the  emperor,  while  the 
legislatures  are  chosen  by  universal  suffrage.   The  religion 
of  the  State  is  Catholic,  but  all  other  denominations  are 
tolerated.     The  courts  are  public,  and  the  trial  by  jury  is 
guaranteed.     The  press  is  freCj  and  the  slave  trade  is  en- 
tirely put  down.     Of  the  natural  scenery  of    Brazil  we 
have  a  tine  specimen  in  the  cascade  of  Itainarity..  the  sub- 
ject of  our  second  engraving.     At  present  Don  Pedro  II. 
is  emperor.     By  birth  and  marriage  he  is  related  to  the 
royal  and  imperial  families  of  England,  France,  Russia, 
Spain,  Naples,  Austria  and  Portugal ;  and  with  any  ot  the 
reigning  houses  can  say,  "  by  tho  grace  of  God,"  while 
much  more  than  most  of  them  does  he  rule  by  the  will  ot 
the  people.     He  is  a  young  man  of  thirty-three  years,  and 
yet  ranks  high  as  a  scholar  and  a  statesman.     His  favorite 
poet  is  Mr.  Longfellow,  while  Mr.  Prescott  is  a  historian 
that  he  reads  with  delight.     All  his  efforts  are  for  the  ele- 
vation of  his  people,  their  happiness  and  freedom  ;  and  no 
person  in  the  empire  labors  more  constantly  for  the  intro- 
duction ot  improvements  from  abroad,  and  the  fostering  of  trade 
with  the  world.     The  emperor  is  a  man  of  tine  personal  appcar- 
auce,  being  six  feet  four  inches  in  height,  of  fair  complexion  and 
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blue  eyes,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  his  mother  was  the 
Arch-duchess  Leopoldina  of  Austria,  the  sister  of  Napoleon's 
second  bride.     In  1855  Mr.  Fletcher  took  to  Rio  many  specimens 
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of  our  art,  publications  and  manufactures,  for  the  purpose  of  do- 
ing something  to  promote  trade  between  our  country  and  Brazil. 
The  result  of  that  enterprise,  which  was  merely  secondary  with 
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Mr.  Fletcher,  as  he  was  a  clergyman,  are  described  nt  length  in 
the  work  referred  to.  Among  the  publications  was  a  copy  of 
Ballou's  IJi<turi'd,  March,  1855,  which  attracted  great  attention, 
because  of  the  sleigh-ride,  so  graphically  depicted  ;  but  it 
was  "  all  Greek"  to  the  Brazilians,  who  live  in  a  climate 
which  is  perpetual  June.  We  hope  that  a  greater  acquain- 
tance will  he  made  with  this  interesting  country,  which  U 
so  auspiciously  taking  its  place  among  the  nations  of  the 
_.  earth,  and  to  this  end  we  shall  rejoice  at  the  extensive  cir- 

culation of  the  volume  referred  to,  of  which  the  London 
Critic  justly  says,  "  it  is  a  book  which  will  be  popular  for 
present  reading,  while  -being  also  a  permanent  acquisition 
^__        to  the  library."     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  mail  steamship 
communication  between  this  country  and  Brazil  will  soon 
he  established,  so  that  this  country  shall  not  lag  behind 
B==-         Great  Britain  and  other  powers  in  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  its  commerce.     "  Since  the  establishment  ot 
===-        '  the  Independence  and  the  Empire,'  in   1822,"  says  Dr. 
Thomas  Raincy  of  New  Y'ork,  "  Brazil  has  made  a  steady 
and  unfaltering  march  in  civilization,  improvement,  per- 
manence, and  power.     Until  the  year  1808  her  ports  had 
been  closed  to  the  commerce  of  all  other  nations  than  Por- 
tugal ;  the  anxiety  of  the  mother  country  with  regard  to 
her  rich  colonies  and  the  fear  of  foreign  influence  being  so 
great,  that  she  prevented,  by  all  possible  means,  any  intel- 
ligence reaching  Europe  which  might  disclose  the  value 
and  importance  of  ber  undeveloped  foreign  possessions,  or 
in  any  way  attract  such  attention  to  their  commercial  ad- 
vantages as  to  excite  a  contest  over  tbem.     But  from  the 
time  that  Dom  Joao  VI.,  King  of  Portugal,  entered  Bra- 
zil for  the  purpose  of  making  Rio  de  Janeiro  the  seat  ot 
his  kingdom,  until  the  abdication  of  his  son,  Dom  Pedro  I., 
in  1 83 1 ,  in  favor  of  Dom  Pedro  IL,  then  a  child,  and  even 
through  the  regency,  until  Dom  Pedro  XL.  ascended  the 
throne,  in  1841,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  Brazil  gradually  increased,  notwithstanding  the 
constant    agitations,    violence,    and    revolutions,    which 
marked  nearly  the  whole  of  that  transition  and  crvstalliz- 
ing  period  of  the  Brazilian  Empire.     He  removed,  In  1808, 
the  extraordinary  restrictions  on  foreign  trade  and  inter- 
course to  which  I  have  alluded ;  encouraged  intercourse  with  for- 
eign nations  ;  stimulated  domestic  industry  and  enterprise  ;  guar- 
anteed the  rights  of  property  ;  and  endeavored,  by  laudable  efforts, 
to  build  up  and  sustain  a  large  foreign  trade,  on 
which  he  knew  that  the  revenues  of  this  portion  ot 
his  kingdom  necessarily  depended,  as  well  as  stim- 
ulate his  people  to  the  production  of  those  numer- 
ous and  rich  staples  which  would  so  greatly  in- 
crease the  wealth,  power,   and  independence  ot 
Brazil.     But  the  few  years  past,  especially  since 
the  accession  of  the  present  emperor,  have  wit- 
nessed extraordinary   progress    in    the    material 
wealth,  prosperity,  and  power  of  this  young  em- 
pire ;  a  progress  attributable  to  the  stability  of  her 
government,  to  the  necessities  of  commerce,  and 
to  the  advancing  and  controlling  civilization  of  the 
times.     The  greatly  increased  demand  for  her  prin- 
cipal staple,  coffee,  as  well  as  for  many  of  her  other 
important  products, — sugar,  molasses,  cotton,  to- 
bacco,  rice,  rubber,  hides,   cacao,  salsa-parrilha, 
erva   mate,   fariuha,    precious   woods,   dyewoods, 
nuts,  fruits,  tapioca,  aunatto,  clove-bark,  balsam- 
copaiba,    isinglass,   piassaba,    puxiry,    (sassafras- 
nuts),  tonqna  beans,  gum-copal,  guarana,  vanilla 
beans,  diamonds,  gold  dust,   bullion,  and  several 
ores   and  paints, — bas  led  to  a  wise,  liberal,  and 
wide-spread  system  of  internal  improvements  and 
inland  aud  ocean  steam  navigation  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  varied  aud  vast  physical  resources 
ot  the  empire;    Agriculture  is  becoming  extended 
throughout  her  wide-Spread  territory,  which  until 
within  a  few  years,  was  a  vast  and  untamed  virgin 
forest,  with  a  population  too  sparse  for  any  regular 
intercommunication  or  for  concerted  action,  and 
too  weak  for  the  maintenance  of  national  and  ter- 
ritorial integrity,  except  by  extraordinary  effort 
and  foresight  on  tbe  part  of  its  rulers.     But  his 
majesty,  Dom  Pedro  Scgondo,  has  imbibed  and 
obeyed*  the  spirit  of  the  times  as  fully,  during  the 
few  years  of  his  actual  reigu,  and  advanced  the 
material  and  social  prosperity  of  his   country  as 
safely  and  rapidly,  as  any  ruler  living."  Tbe  spirit 
of  the  western  continent  is  so  essentially  indepen- 
dent that  an  empire  can  exist  there  only  in  name. 
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[Written  for  Bnllou's  FictoriiU.] 
ALBUM   SOUVENIR. 

J1V  CHARLES  STEWAHT. 

As  Fancy  broathca  hor  gentlest  gales 

On  Memory's  shallop  freight  of  flowers, 
And  up  Time's  stream  you  trim  your  sails, 
To  visit  cluklkood'a  buuiiy  bowore  : 

As  early  scenes  bring  to  your  mind 

The  days  gone  by  of  youthful  greeting; 
The  joys  aud  pleasures  left  bohlud, 

As  bright,  as  transient,  and  as  fleeting, 

As  Bunsluno  on  n  summer's  day — 

One  moment  bright,  but  ore  the  hour 
Hath  passed,  the  landscape  wears  a  frown, 

And  beauty  weeps  a  sudden  shower. 

0,  cherish,  as  in  other  days, 

A  passiog  thought  in  kindness  spare. 
IVTien  o'er  the  past  thy  memory  Btraya, 

For  him  -who  writes  this  token  here. 

And  may  thy  dreams,  bo  bright  in  youth, 

Ah  years  with  tireless  pinions  fly, 
Unfold  in  happiness  and  truth, 

And  set  amid  a  cloudless  sky ! 
1  — ■—  i 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

EDGAR   AND  ATHELWOLF. 

A  TALE  OF  ENGLAND  IN  OLDEN  TIME. 

ET   JAMES    FRANKLIN    FITTS. 

If  we  extend  our  researches  back  to  a  period  of  time,  seven 
centuries  ago,  and  examine  the  general  aspects  of  the  human  race 
at  that  remote  date,  wo  shall  discover  that  man  was  then  as  he  is 
at  the  present  day.  "We  know  that  the  world  constantly  advances 
in  science  and  art,  but  when  we  look  at  man  in  tho  early  ages  of 
the  world,  we  see  that  he.  is  still  the  same  being  as  formerly.  The 
same  passions  govern  him,  the  same  motives  hold  sway  over  him, 
and  he  is  still  the  same  creature  of  circumstances.  Love,  revenge 
and  avarice,  the  three  potent  agents  in  his  heart,  have  relaxed  their 
hold  upon  him  in  no  degree  ;  the  aspect  of  humanity  is  the  same 
in  all  ages  and  in  all  lands. 

But  whether  it  be  that  in  our  day  men  in  high  places  have 
learned  to  dissemble  their  passions  with  a  cloak  of  deception,  or 
that  crowned  heads  are  in  reality  more  of  men  and  less  of  demons, 
it  is  a  certainty  that  the  day  of  kingly  tragedies  is  past  and  gone. 
Here  and  there,  in  the  countries  of  Europe,  we  may  find  a  relic 
of  the  feudal  ages,  a  waif  which,  has  floated  down  the  stream  of 
time,  preserved  by  some  chance  intact  amid  the  wreck  and  ruin 
of  the  system  of  which  it  formed  a  part.  Few  as  they  are,  they 
serve  to  remind  us  of  those  days,  happily  forever  gone,  when  the 
hand  of  every  man  was  raised  against  his  fellow,  and  the  law  lay 
only  in  each  man's  strong  right  arm. 

Peaceful  and  happy  as  is  England  now,  rich  in  her  manufac- 
tures, mines  and  well-tilled  fields,  her  history  presents  a  sad  re- 
verse in  the  past.  There  are  more  Macbeths  in  history  than  the 
Scottish  king.  There  have  been  powerful  motives,  secret  hates, 
unlawful  loves,  which  the  cold  details  of  history  have  passed  by 
untouched.  What  do  we  know  of  the  inner,  secret  lives  of  the 
monarchs  who  rest  in  Westminster  ?  Has  not  the  tomb  swallowed 
and  shut  from  the  world  romances,  the  counterpart  of  which  were 
never  written  1 

The  Saxon  kings  who  reigned  in  England  between  the  period 
of  Alfred's  death  and  the  Norman  conquest  on  the  field  of  Hast- 
ings, were  a  bad  and  vicious  race.  Coming  in  direct  descent  from 
that  great  and  pious  king,  they  more  resembled  the  bloody  Danes 
against  whom  his  sword  was  drawn,  than  him.  After  slumbering 
dormant  for  centuries,  the  vices  and  passions  of  the  earliest  Sax- 
ons who  strove  for  ages  with  the  Romans  for  the  mastery,  seemed 
to  have  been  revived  in  their  descendants.  The  period  embracing 
all  the  years  from  Alfred's  death  to  the  invasion  of  William  of 
Normandy,  might  have  its  history  appropriately  written  in  blood 
with  the  dagger's  point.  Kingly  vice  and  crime  were  rampant, 
and  the  priestly  rule  and  authority  of  tho  times  confirmed  and 
suffered  it  without  rebuke.  In  many  instances  the  crown  was  but 
n  faithful  ally  in  support  of  the  mitre,  and  the  head  that  carried 
tho  former  was  not  oftener  engaged  in  devising  schemes  of  evil 
than  that  upon  which  the  latter  rested. 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  959,  and  for  sixteen  years  thereafter, 
there  reigned  a  king  in  England,  by  the  narno  of  Edgar.  Coming 
to  the  throne  when  a  mere  boy,  scarce  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  placed 
no  check  upon  his  vicious  indulgences.  He  reigned  for  himself, 
and  not  for  his  people ;  his  aim  was  the  gratification  of  his  own 
desires,  let  the  cost  be  what  it  might.  There  have  descended  to 
us,  it  is  true,  instances  of  his  generalship  and  ability,  but  could 
those  bo  doubled  in  number,  they  would  still  be  much  overbalanced 
by  his  crimes.  His  character  is  lauded  by  monks  in  written  parch- 
ment, but  the  lie  is  given  to  this  by  the  revelations  of  impartial 
history. 

And  yet  Edgar  was  not  all  a  cruel,  wicked  despot.  Far  worse 
men  than  lie  have  been  unjustly  praised  in  prejudiced  biography, 
and  there  have  been  kings  in  England  to  the  wickedness  of  whose 
deeds  he  never  approached,  even  in  his  greatest  excesses.  But 
considered  as  a  monarch,  as  a  man  who  should  live  a  pure  and 
stainless  life  as  an  example  to  his  subjects  and  a  pattern  to  his 
successor,  he  was,  in  truth,  wofully  deficient.  This  much  is  neces- 
sary to  be  said  in  order  that  we  may  rightly  understand  the  talc 
of  his  strange  bridal. 

Chief  among  the  courtiers  and  followers  in  the  train  of  Edgar 


was  Athclwolf,  who  was  at  this  time  of  equal  age  with  the  mon- 
arch. Both  were  young,  not  more  than  twenty-five  years  of  age. 
Whether  it  was  that  the  courtier  shaped  his  tastes  and  pursuits 
after  those  of  his  master,  or  that  constant  companionship  had  as- 
similated thorn,  it  matters  little;  wo  know  that  thoir  characters 
were  strikingly  alike.  They  had  boon  companions  when  boys, 
before  Edgar  bore  tho  diadem  of  his  ancestors,  and  thus  we  find 
them  grown  up  together  from  childhood. 

And  yet  there  lay  between  them  but  little  love ;  their  friendship 
was  far  different  from  that  of  Damon  and  Pythias.  It  was  rather 
the  selfishness  which  binds  two  persons  together,  each  expecting 
to  be  benefited,  and  caring  for  nothing  beyond.  King  Edgar  re- 
garded Athclwolf  as  a  dependent;  he  saw  in  him  only  the  servile 
hireling  who  could  pander  to  his  vicious  tastes  and  procure  for 
him  unlawful  pleasures.  And  Athclwolf  bore  no  superfluous  good- 
will to  Edgar.  While  the  king  sustained  and  protected  him  in  his 
evil  employments,  defending  him  from  the  just  vengeance  of  others — 
while  he  kept  him  in  the  position  of  courtier  and  confidant,  thus  rais- 
ing him  in  the  eyes  of  the  good  and  virtuous  to  a  high  esteem,  his 
time,  his  arm,  his  goodwill  was  for  the  king  and  against  Ids  ene- 
mies.    It  was  thus  that  affairs  stood  at  the  opening  of  our  story. 

King  Edgar  had  granted  audience  to  the  nobles  and  commons, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  day  he  sent  a  messenger  to  Athclwolf,  de- 
manding his  presence  at  the  royal  apartment.  The  courtier  en- 
tered tho  room  and  was  about  to  sink  on  his  knee  before  the  king 
who  was  reclining,  his  countenance  overspread  with  weariness, 
when  Edgar  bade  him  desist. 

"Nay,  Athelwolf,"  lie  said,  "we  will  dispense  with  the  forms 
of  court  for  the  while.  I  have  called  you  that  you  might  render 
your  advice  and  assistance." 

"They  are  ever  at  your  majesty's  command,"  responded  the 
counsellor. 

"  Tush,  Athelwolf,  use  no  such  kingly  salutations  now.  You 
are  to  serve  me  as  a  friend  in  this  business  ;  let  majesty  rest  for  a 
time." 

"As  it  pleases,"  was  the  response. 

Athelwolf  saw  that  the  business  was  important,  and  that  his 
help  was  greatly  needed  ;  therefore  he  threw  off  the  etiquette  that 
is  habitual  to  a  courtier. 

"  Tell  me,  Athclwolf,  saw  you  ever  the  Lady  Elfrida,  the 
daughter  of  Olgar,  Earl  of  Devonshire?" 

"Never  with  my  own  eyes,  but  the  beauty  of  her  person  and 
the  grace  of  her  deportment  have  been  wide  spread  through  the 
kingdom." 

"  This  much  I  know,"  returned  the  monarch  ;  "  my  ears  have 
been  constantly  filled  with" the  praises  of  the  Lady  Elfrida.  Every 
officer  of  the  court  hath  ever  something  to  report  concerning  this 
paragon,  and  my  curiosity  is  fully  aroused  in  tho  matter.  It  is  a 
friendly  office  which  you  are  now  to  perform  for  mc,  Athelwolf, 
and  if  you  but  do  according  to  my  desire,  I  will  reward  you 
beyond  your  hopes/' 

"  Say  on,  my  lord ;  if  it  be  possible  in  accomplishment,  it  shall 
be  done." 

"  Thanks,  Athelwolf,  for  your  zeal ;  but  the  business  is  delicate, 
not  difficult.  I  would  have  you  go  to  the  castle  of  my  Lord  Olgar 
of  Devonshire,  not  as  the  servant  of  the  king,  remember  you,  but 
as  a  gentleman  of  his  household,  employed  upon  no  business  at 
present — merely  seeking  diversion.  Become  acquainted  with  his 
daughter ;  observe  her  well  as  to  her  beauty  of  body  and  mind  ; 
converse  with  her  and  try  her  wit,  and  after  tarrying  for  a  period, 
return  with  all  haste  to  me  and  say  whether  she  might  be  in  every 
respect  fitted  for  Edgar's  bride.     Will  you  do  this  faithfully  V 

"  I  will,  your  majesty ;  I  will  betake  mc  to  the  road  upon  the 
early  morrow,  and  return  with  all  convenient  speed." 

"  Yet  stay  a  moment,  Athelwolf.  I  confide  this  trust  to  you 
because  I  know  you  to  be  crafty  and  secret,  and  I  wish  you  now 
to  use  all  your  craft  and  secrecy.  By  no  look,  word  or  action, 
must  you  betray  the  presence  and  interest  of  your  king  in  this 
matter.     Heed  this,  if  nothing  else." 

A  frown  rested  upon  the  brow  of  Athelwolf,  as  he  thought  by 
whose  instrumentality  he  had  become  crafty  and  dark  in  purpose, 
but  he  restrained  his  emotions,  and  with  another  assurance  of  fideli- 
ty, left  the  apartment.  According  to  his  promise,  he  started  forth 
upon  his  mission  the  following  morning.  His  thoughts  were  busy 
as  he  rode  some  distance  in  advance  of  his  escort,  and  he  revolved 
in  his  mind  the  apparent  hesitancy  of  the  king  in  confiding  the 
business  to  him.  It  assured  him  of  what  he  was  already  in  full 
faith  of — that  he  was  held  in  distrust  by  Edgar,  and  that  he 
reposed  but  little  confidence  in  him.  He  saw  that  it  was  possi- 
ble the  king  might  procure  a  substitute,  and  dismiss  him  from 
his  service;  and  his  further  reflections  assumed  tho  form  of  a 
soliloquy. 

"If  I  can  turn  the  present  business  to  my  advantage  with  no 
great  detriment  to  myself,"  he  mused ;  "  my  affection  for  Edgar 
will  not  forbid  it.  And  yet,  his  reward  may  be  greater  than  I 
think  for  at  present;  but  if  I,  myself,  might  win  the  prize,  aside 
from  the  object  of  my  visit — " 

He  paused  as  if  plunged  into  a  deeper  train  of  thought.  Ho 
had  even  now  begun  to  calculate  the  comparative  rewards  of  faith- 
fulness or  treachery  to  the  king,  and  it  was  evident  from  his  man- 
ner that  the  claims  of  friendship  and  the  sneredness  of  the  trust 
reposed  in  him,  had  but  slight  weight  in  his  mind.  The  courtier 
and  his  escort  reached  Devonshire  Castle  ^it  the  close  of  the  day, 
and  the  hospitable  lord  admitted  them,  without  question  as  to  their 
rank.  Athclwolf  represented  himself  as  a  gentleman  without  rank, 
travelling  to  the  residence  of  a  friend,  which  he  expected  to  reach 
the  next  day. 

The  earl  was  in  the  prime  of  life ;  a  staunch  supporter  of  tho 
king.  The  Lady  Elfrida  was  soon  introduced,  and  much  as 
Athelwolf  had  heard  of  her  beauty,  ho  was  amazed  to  behold  it. 


She  was,  in  truth',  beautiful  enough  to  turn  the  heads  of  all  the 
lords  in  the  kingdom.  Her  figure  was  tall  and  queenly;  her  face 
as  lovely  as  tho  seraph  faces  which  are  pictured  upon  the  canvass 
of  the  old  masters  ;  her  long,  black  hair  was  suffered  to  fall  in 
braids  down  hor  back,  and  her  every  motion  and  expression  of 
feature  was  replete  with  witchery.  In  her  conversation  with  Athel- 
wolf, she  assumed  an  air  of  innocent  familiarity  and  smiling  friend- 
liness which  completely  fascinated  him,  and  his  mission,  duty  to 
his  king — everything  was  forgotten  but  how  he  might  win  the  love 
of  the  peerless  Elfrida  ! 

But  he  was  cautious  in  his  proceedings,  and  although  father 
and  daughter  plainly  regarded  him  with  approbation,  he  would 
not  press  his  object  with  too  much  zeal  upon  this,  his  first  visit. 
He  spent  the  night  at  the  castle,  and  the  next  morning  reluctantly 
departed,  after  having  first  promised  -to  repeat  his  visit  at  some 
future  day. 

Again  in  the  saddle,  he  had  an  opportunity  to  reflect  upon  what 
his  future  course  should  be.  Should  he  remain  faithful  to  bis  king 
and  sacrifice  his  own  passion,  or  should  Edgar  be  deceived  that 
his  love  might  flourish  ?  The  struggle  would  have  been  a  severe 
one  to  a  man  of  principle  and  honor,  but  with  Athelwolf  these 
sentiments  were  strangers.  His  only  question  was  as  to  the  safety 
of  the  proceeding ;  if  this  could  be  arranged  to  his  satisfaction,  ho 
would  hesitate  not  long  in  his  course ;  he  knew  that  the  impetuous 
temper  of  Edgar  would  brook  no  deception,  least  of  all  upon  such 
an  affair  as  this.  But  love  blinded  him;  he  saw  but  the  prize 
which  awaited  him,  and  he  quickly  resolved  upon  his  course. 

We  may  find  some  slight  extenuation  for  his  conduct  in  the 
ardor  of  his  love,  though  stern  duty  admits  of  no  such  palliation. 
But  his  duplicity  brought  its  own  punishment,  and  the  sequel  was 
a  terrible  vengeance  upon  his  head.  Upon  his  arrival  at  the  royal 
palace,  he  instantly  sought  the  king,  who  waited  to  receive  him 
with  anxious  watchings. 

"Speak,  Athelwolf,"  said  the  king,  eagerly;  "have  we  heard 
aright  of  the  Lady  Elfrida?" 

The  courtier,  with  a  simulated  expression  of  sorrow  upon  his 
face,  hesitated  a  moment,  and  Edgar  impatiently  repeated  the 
question. 

"Ah,  your  majesty,  I  fear  to  level  all  your  hopes  by  my  words." 

The  king  was  visibly  affected  by  the  answer,  but  in  a  calm  tono 
he  bade  the  courtier  give  an  account  his  interview  and  his  whole 
impressions. 

"Your  majesty,"  said  Athelwolf,  "when  I  undertook  this  busi- 
ness my  heart  failed  me  lest  my  report  should  not  equal  your  de- 
sire, and  perhaps  my  unwillingness  was  wrongly  considered  by 
you.  But  I  have  done  your  bidding,  and  though  you  censure  tho 
evil  tongues  who  have  spread  false  reports  concerning  the  beauty 
of  the  Lady  Elfrida,  at  least  acquit  me  of  all  blame." 

"  That  I  will  promise  you,  my  faithful  friend ;  and  now 
continue." 

"No  sooner  did  I  behold  the  lady  than  my  soul  was  filled  with 
indignation  at  the  base  liars  who  have  so  deceived  your  majesty. 
I  would  not  tell  you  that  Elfrida  is  ugly  or  deformed,  but  the 
homeliness  of  her  features  and  the  stoop  of  her  body  as  she  walks, 
would  well  warrant  me  in  saying  it.  She  has  a — but  why  should 
I  continue,  when  ray  words  but  wound  your  heart?  She  is  old 
and  unhandsome,  and  although  her  mind  be  great  in  learning,  she 
is  no  fitting  bride  for  a  king." 

Edgar  mistrusted  not  the  speech  of  the  conrtier,  and  though 
his  disappointment  was  great,  he  soon  recovered  from  it.  He 
consoled  himself  witli  the  thought  that  there  were  fair  maidens 
enough  in  England,  and  the  matter  was  dismissed  from  his  mind. 

It  was  sometime  before  Athelwolf  ventured  to  continue  his  plot, 
but  at  the  proper  moment  he  cautiously  opened  the  matter  to  Ed- 
gar, saying  that  although  Elfrida  might  not  be  a  proper  queen  to 
sit  beside  Edgar  on  the  throne,  and  although  he  had  at  first  felt 
great  repugnance  to  her,  still,  in  view  of  her  fathor's  title  and 
wealth  he  had  thought  that  he  should  be  sufficiently  pleased  with 
her  as  a  wife,  to  sacrifice  something  to  obtain  her  hand.  The  craft 
and  cunning  of  the  courtier  disarmed  the  king's  suspicions,  and  ho 
readily  gave  his  consent. 

Athelwolf  had  now  surmounted  the  most  difficult  part  of  his 
task,  and  ho  flew  to  Devonshire  Castle  immediately  upon  leaving 
the  king.  There  ho  was  welcomed  by  tho  earl  and  his  daughter, 
the  latter  taking  every  occasion  to  show  her  preference  to  him. 
He  pressed  his  suitwith  all  the  ardor  of  his  impetuous  nature,  and 
the  Lady  Elfrida  smiled  graciously  upon  him.  He  had  explained 
to  the  earl  that  he  was  an  officer  of  high  rank  in  the  king's  house- 
hold, and  his  consent  to  the  marriago  was  not  withheld.  In  short, 
the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks  from  the  time  of  Athelwolf 's  arrival  made 
him  the  husband  of  the  Lady  Elfrida. 

Thus  far  he  had  prospered  ;  but  with  the  object  of  his  pursuit 
gained,  his  peace  of  mind  was  gone  forever.  Harassing  fear  lest 
the  king  should  chance  to  see  his  bride  and  learn  his  deception, 
seized  him,  and  his  slumbers  at  night  were  broken  and  fitful.  El- 
frida was  kept  carefully  secluded  at  Devonshire,  and  his  heart  was 
tortured  with  doubt  as  to  the  result  of  the  stratagem.  Beset  by 
both  his  wife  and  Edgar  with  queries  as  to  why  Elfrida  was  not 
presented  at  court,  his  cunning  was  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  invent 
subterfuges  and  evasions.  It  was  at  this  crisis  of  affairs  that  the 
first  deeply-seated  suspicions  of  the  king  were  aroused,  and  his 
doubts  were  shortly  after  confirmed  by  the  receipt  of  a  communi- 
cation from  a  secret  enemy  of  Athelwolf,  whose  jealousy  of  tho 
lattcr's  power  incited  him  to  the  stop,  revealing  the  duplicity  of 
Athclwolf,  and  advising  the  king  to  visit  him  at  Devonshire  and 
judge  for  himself  of  Elfrida's  charms. 

Edgar  was  deeply  moved.  He  was,  as  has  been  said,  a  man  of 
strong  passions,  and  the  discovery  of  this  deliberate  fraud  by  one 
in  whom  he  had  placed  his  confidence,  and  in  a  matter  which  re- 
lated so  nearly  to  his  own  welfare,  enraged  him  beyond  all  bounds. 
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That  the  prize  should  bo  wrested  from  him  in  so  underhanded  a 
nimiiuT  was  n  cause  for  resentment  in  his  mind  ;  but  deeper  than 
this  lay  the  insult  which  it  implied  to  the  king.  A«  a  man  he  miirht 
have  forgotten,  if  not  forgiven  it ;  but  as  a  king  it  rankled  in  bin 
breast  liken  barbed  arrow.  Dissembling  his  anger,  be  commanded 
Athelwolf  to  ho  culled. 

"My  friend,"  said  the.  king,  in  a  calm  tone,  "why  have  you  bo 
long  neglected  to  bring  your  lately- wedded  bride  into  our  ih-ocmcc  '. 
Ih  it  meet  thai  you  should  continue  iii  this  bud  oxample  '" 

The  blood  fornook  the  cheeks  of  the  courtier,  mid  he  attempted 
to  stammer  out  an  equivocal  rooson  lor.  lii«  condnct,  but  Edgar 
cut  him  short  with  an  appearance  of  Bteninon«  which  wan,  doubt- 
less, real. 

"  Knoii<,'h,  enough,  Sir  Atlielwolf ;  attempt  no  denial  of  your 
unwillingness  !  1  fear  me  Mint  your  tents  speak  louder  than  your 
loyalty,  but  we  can  suffer  this  subtorfuge  no  longer.  Upon  the 
flay  after  to-morrow  I  shall  visit  you  nnd  your  bride  at  Devonshire. 
See  well  to  it  that  you  fail  not  to  have  suitable  preparation  made 
for  our  coming." 

"But,  your  majesty,"  commonced  tho  horror-struck  Athelwolf, 
(linking  almost  to  the  floor  in  the  excess  of  his  fears,  "the  castlo 
ui  Dovon  is  not  in  readiness  for  a  royal  visit,  ami — " 

"  And  never  will  ho  while  the  wife  of  Sir  Athelwolf  lives  there- 
in !"  sneered  Edgar,  to  whom  the  exhibition  of  the  wretched  Ath- 
elwolf's  fears  seemed  a  confession  of  his  guilt.  "Hence,  on  tho 
instant,  sir  knight,  and  prepare  your  wife  for  a  visit  at  tho  court 
of  Edgar,  after  tho  royal  visit.  According  to  common  report,  her 
beauty  has  ro-appoaved  since  her  marriage." 

Athelwolf  retired  from  the  royal  apartment,  seemingly  abashed 
and  humbled,  but  in  reality  desperate  and  moody.  He  knew  not 
what  to  do,  what  course  of  action  to  pursue.  How  would  Elfrida 
regard  him  if  ho  should  reveal  all  his  duplicity  to  her,  and  what 
would  he  the  consequences  should  ho  allow  Edgar  to  behold  his 
beautiful  wife  ?  His  thoughts  distracted  him  through  the  day, 
and  when  tho  night  came  ho  tossed  in  feverish  sleop  upon  his 
couch. 

In  the  morning  he  was  decided.  He  saw  but  ono  course  to  pur- 
suo  ;  and  that,  to  throw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  Elfrida,  reveal 
all  to  her,  and  ask  her  to  appear  to  the  king  as  he  had  represented 
her  to  hira — old,  ugly  aud  repulsive.  Ah,  he  had  to  learn,  to  bis 
sorrow,  the  pride  which  tho  beautiful  Elfrida  had  hidden  from 
him  ;  he  had  yet  to  learn  the  bate  and  revenge  of  which  she  was 
capable  1 

Ho  was  in  the  saddle  at  sunrise,  and  unattended  and  alone  rodo 
madly  towards  Devonshire.  He  used  tho  spur  freely,  but  his  steed 
could  not  keep  pace  with  the  rapidity  of  his  thoughts.  His  mind 
was  engrossed  with  one  absorbing  idea;  with  Elfrida  rested  his 
fato  !  Aud  what  was  it  to  be — life  or  death  ?  Athelwolf  could 
not  decide.  He  had  wooed  and  won  Elfrida  simply  for  her  beau- 
ty;  she  had  fascinated  him,  and  he  became  her  husband.  Of  her 
inner  being,  of  licr  thoughts,  feelings  and  impulses,  he  knew  no- 
thing; he  knew  not  even  if  she  loved  him;  he  was  to  her  Sir 
Athelwolf,  and  she  to  him— an  enigma! 

Thus  it  was,  and  keenly  did  he  feel  that  the  solving  of  that 
onigma  would  give  him  life  or  death.  Not  that  he  feared  Edgar 
of  himself;  gladly  would  he  have  met  him  in  single  combat  if  it 
could  havo  availed  him  aught,  but  it  could  not.  Edgar  was  Eng- 
land's king.  The  hand  of  every  ncblc  in  the  land  would  be  raised 
against  tho  regicide,  and  the  stake,  perhaps,  would  be  his  fate. 

He  drew  up  his  panting  steed  at  the  gates  of  Devon  ere  the  sun 
had  set,  and  entering  the  house,  called  for  Elfrida.  She  came 
forth  at  the  sound  of  his  voice,  surprised,  and  apparently  nnnoyed 
at  his  sudden  appearance.  He  gazed  upon  her  a  moment,  as  if 
seeking  to  read  her  state  of  mind,  and  then  motioned  her  to  a  seat. 
Never  heeding  his  gesture,  she  said : 

"  My  lord,  what  agitates  you  ? — your  face  is  pale  and  haggard, 
your  dress  disordered,  and  your  eyes  bleared  and  bloodshot !  Why 
this  sudden  and  hasty  arrival  ?" 

"Elfrida,  be  calm  and  I  will  tell  you  all.  Listen  to  what  I  am 
about  to  say,  and  then  decide  my  fate." 

She  was  about  to  speak,  but  be  continued  in  a  rapid  voice,  now 
and  then  tremulous  with  emotion  : 

"  My  wife,  it  needs  not  that  I  should  repeat  the  story  of  my 
love ;  you  know  it  best.  The  first  time  that  my  eyes  rested  upon 
you,  on  that  fatal  day,  I  loved  you ;  loved  you  with  a  criminal 
zeal.  Know,  Elfrida,  that  my  love  for  you  caused  me  to  forget 
my  honor,  my  loyalty,  my  manhood  !  Your  fatal  beauty  ensnared 
mo,  and  lured  me,  as  I  fear,  to  destruction !" 

Athelwolf  paused,  mastered  by  his  emotions.  He  seemed  to 
realize  now  for  the  first  time  the  enormity  of  his  offence  ;  the  fla- 
grant breach  of  trust  of  which  he  had  been  guilty. 

"Elfrida,"  he  continued,  "when  you  first  beheld  me,  I  was  en- 
gaged upon  a  secret  messago  for  the  king.  Edgar  had  heard  re- 
ports of  your  wondrous  beauty,  and  had  selected  mo  to  judge  of 
their  truth.  You  start  and  pale  I  Hold  for  a  moment  and  hear 
me  out.  I  saw  you — I  loved  you.  Duty  in  vain  admonished  me  to 
stand  firm  to  my  trust ;  I  had  resolved  to  risk  everything  for  you, 
life,  honor,  all !  I  deceived  the  king  and  won  yon.  My  life  since 
then  has  been  rife  with  fears  which  were  not  considered  cro  the 
deed  was  done  past  hope  of  amendment.  And  now  the  king  has 
learned  of  my  deception,  and  to-morrow  he  comes  hither  to  behold 
you  with  his  own  eyes !" 

Elfrida  received  bis  words  in  silence.  Her  color  came  and  went, 
and  her  bosom  heaved  with  excitement,  although  Athelwolf  could 
not  tell  its  nature.  But  there  seemed  little  of  gentleness  or  love 
in  her  countenance,  and  her  heart  was  untouched  by  his  wild 
emotion. 

"  And  what  would  you  that  I  shonld  do,  Sir  Athelwolf?"  she 
said.  "Speak  your  whole  thoughts  that  I  may  know  in  what 
manner  to  act." 


"  My  beloved  Elfrida !"  he  exclaimed  rapturouily,  "  if  you  will 
but  do  as  I  shall  say,  I  will  blcai  you  forever  !     I  would  have  you 
ma  I  your  charm  ,  conceal  your  beauty  in  nidi  %  vaytl 
shall  feel  that  1  served  him  faithfully.     You  can  paint  and  distort 
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from  their  prewnl  softnc*   to  han  h  nnd  unmui  ii 
this,  Elfrida,  if  you  love  mo !" 

"  Enough,  my  lord,"  she  replied,  "  it  shall  be  ai  you  say.  I  will 
simulate  a  BhflpO  of  ugliness  which  shall  con  linn  your  words  to  the 
king,  and  if  I  save  you  I  shall  be  amply  rewarded  !" 

"  Dearest  I"  exclaimed  the  now  happy  Athelwolf,  clasping  her 
in  his  arms  ;  "  your  reward  shall  be  in  your  lord's  true  lovo 
foievcrmorc!" 

"  Nay,  my  lord,  tho  work  is  not  yet  accomplished  ;  woman's 
wit  an  well  as  woman's  cunning  must  be  employed.  You  inuat 
be  absent  when  tho  king  arrives,  and  shortly  after  enter  the  apart- 
ment in  great  haste  ;  hence  ho  will  think  you  just  arrived,  and 
not  having  yet  been  with  me,  the  deception  will  appear  perfectly 
truthful." 

"  I  leave  it  all  to  you,  Elfrida;  save  nic  from  tho  wrath  of  Edgar, 
and  henceforth  you  are  my  nil  I" 

AM  the  night  lie  was  by  her  side,  and  lingered  around  her  in  the 
morning  as  if  he  feared  to  lose  her  protection.  Shortly  after  sun- 
riso  she  bado  him  hasten  to  the  wood  and  await  the  coming  of  tho 
king.  Ho  departed  reluctantly  from  her ;  but  scarcely  had  she 
heard  the  castle  gate  close,  when  a  change  came  over  her.  Rising 
from  her  seat,  she  paced  tho  room  in  haste,  her  queenly  form  di- 
lating with  excitement,  and  her  eyes,  before  so  soft  and  gazelle- 
like,  now  flashed  with  scorn.  At  last  she  stopped  before  a  mirror 
and  thus  gave  vent  to  her  passion  : 

"Fool,  fool !  to  think  to  bind  me  to  him  after  telling  me  of  the 
king's  passion  which  he  so  basely  betrayed  !  And  now  shall  El- 
frida bo  content  to  dwell  with  this  man  and  call  him  lord — Elfrida 
who  fired  the  love  of  her  sovereign  ?  Why  did  I  not  discover  his 
deception  and  spurn  him  to  the  earth  ?  A  crown,  a  throne  was 
within  my  grasp,  had  I  but  known  it,  and  fate  thus  snatched  it 
from  me  !  But  is  it  yet  too  late  1  The  king  comes  hither  to-day 
to  behold  my  beauty ;  I  am  fairer  now  than  ever  before ;  Edgar 
shall  bow  before  mo  and  make  me  queen  1  But  Athelwolf — ah, 
he  deceived  and  betrayed  me,  and  I  will  spare  him  not.  He  would 
have  mo  disguise  myself — Edgar  shall  this  day  behold  me  more 
beautiful  than  ever  did  Athelwolf,  and  my  hand  shall  be  the  re- 
ward of*  the  king  for  tho  murder  of  the  busjiand  !"   ' 

With  these  words  the  ambitious  woman  betook  herself  to  her 
chamber,' from  which  she  emerged,  ready  to  receive  the  king, 
clothed  in  splendid  apparel  well  befitting  the  elegance  of  her 
figure,  her  hair  sparkling  with  pearls,  and  her  face  radiant  with 
pleasurable  smiles.  Tho  gallop  of  a  horse  at  tho  court  announced 
tho  king's  arrival,  and  he  presently  entered  the  room  whero  sat 
Elfrida  in  waiting.  She  was  about  to  fall  upon  her  knee,  when 
ho  restrained  her,  saying  : 

"  Nay,  beautiful  creature,  rather  permit  me  to  kneel  to  you!" 
which  he  did,  and  kissed  her  hand. 

He  gazed  a  moment  upon  the  features  of  Elfrida,  and  then,  in  a 
low  and  pleading  tone,  said  : 

"  And  is  this  the  Elfrida  who  was  torn  from  me  by  vile  deceit 
and  wrong  V 

"It  is,  your  majesty;  and  you  have  but  to  say  whether  or  not 
the  author  of  your  wrongs  is  to  live." 

"  Ha  !  say  you  so  ?  Can  it  be  that  your  lovo  is  for  me  %  But 
speak — what  would  you  have  mo  do  V 

"  This  ; — we  havo  both  been  deceived  by  the  Eame  man  ; 
that  man  is  in  tho  wood  just  beyond  tho  castle,  and  you  wear 
a  sword  !" 

"  Stay  a  moment  1"  cried  Edgar;  "if  I  do  the  deed  which  frees 
you  from  him  forever,  will  this  hand  be  mine  V 

"  If  it  so  please  you ;  none  other  should  possess  it." 

The  king  tarried  but  to  press  his  lips  to  those  of  the  willing 
Elfrida,  and  drawing  his  dagger,  he  rushed  out  in  search  of  Ath- 
elwolf. He  returned  in  a  short  time,  his  bloody  hands  and  frenzied 
manner  the  best  evidences  of  his  deed. 

"  Henceforth,  sweet  Elfrida !"  he  cried,  "  thou  shalt  be  Edgar's 
and  his  alone  !" 

Tho  body  of  the  miserable  Athelwolf  was  discovered  in  the  ■ 
wood,  pinned  to  a  tree  by  the  dagger  of  the  revengeful  monarch. 
It  was  buried  by  the  servitors  of  the  castle,  and  thenceforth  Athel- 
wolf was  forgotten.    But  not  entirely  forgotten,  for  one  still  lived 
who  could  not  purge  from  his  soul  the  guilt  of  the  feaiful  deed. 

Edgar  and  Elfrida  were  married,  and  for  six  years  they  reigned 
over  the  realm ;  but  the  joys  of  mutual  love  were  not  theirs. 
Partners  in  crime,  the  purity  of  love  could  not  bo  known  to  them, 
and  their  after  lives  were  retributions  on  their  heads.  Edgar  filled 
an  early  grave,  the  victim  of  ungovemed  passion  ;  while  bis  queen, 
the  once  beautiful  Elfrida,  dragged  out  a  long  existence  of  crimo 
and  wretchedness,  neglected,  despised  and  forsaken. 

And  thus  our  story  ends.  It  may  be  considered  as  an  exam- 
ple of  that  truth  which  is  stranger  than  fiction,  this  narrative  be- 
ing strictly  and  historically  true  in  every  particular.  And  it  has 
its  moral ;  we  may  learn  from  it  that  wickedness,  urged  on  to 
crime  by  lawless  passion,  surely  brings  its  own  retribution  ;  and 
that  kingly  vice,  although  arrogating  to  itself  royal  licenso  as  an 
excuso,  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 


What  a  catalogue  of  social  virtues  it  needs  to  make  a  man  gen- 
erally beloved  ! — sweetness  of  temper,  good-nature,  a  yielding 
will,  and  ready  compliance,  a  toleration  of  others'  infirmities,  and 
forbearance  under  small  slights  and  hindrances  ;  sympathy  with 
others'  modes  of  feelings,  and  delicacy  of  adaptation.  Many  a 
hero,  and  we  may  aild  many  a  saint,  is  without  them,  and  makes 
his  great  cause  "to  suffer  from  their  absence. — Seed  Grhin  of 
Thought. 


[Written  tut  Ualtoufl  Pictorial.] 

"  0  N  L  Y    F  1. 1  B  T  I  X  G  ." 

BT  HAAGAftBT  VKRXE. 

Bo  N-  Hi--  -aid,  with  a  bewitching  pout  of  her  red  lips  and  a 
shake  of  her  pretty  head,  which  told  as  plainly  as  words  could  tell 
thai  aha  thought  her  oflbnoewas  anything  but  a  grievous  one; 
that  the  few  idle  hours  she  bad  pasflfd  in  Harry's  society  ware 
frail-lit  with  as  little  seriousness  to  him  as  to  herself.  She  ap- 
peared to  beliew  this,  but  all  the  while  I  could  but  think  there 
wo*  a  feeling  of  disquiet  and  unrest  away  down  in  her  "heart  of 
;"  a  h t ill  small  voice  that  told  her  the  part  hhc  had  been 
acting  was  detrimental  to  her  truth  and  womanliness.  I  could 
but  think  there  was  nn  unhappy  memory  lingering  about  her — 
the  memory  of  a  sad,  sorrowful  face  that  came  like  a  shadow  over 
her  sunniest,  happiest  hours. 

Only  flirting,  Nellie  !  Only  a  few  words  of  endearment ;  a  few 
sunshiny  smiles  strewed  along  like  flowers  in  his  way,  to  call  forth 
all  his  strength  of  love  and  passion  which  slept  in  his  deep  nature. 
Only  a  pretty  show  of  affection  ;  a  few  caresses,  daintily,  nnd,  may 
be,  bashfully  bestowed.  You  rested  your  white  hand  just  for  a 
moment  in  his  ;  looked  slyly,  yet  earnestly  into  his  eyes,  and  read, 
as  plainly  as  though  it  were  written  in  words,  what  shone  in  their 
depths.  You  told  him,  Ofi  he  believed  you  would  tell  no  one  else, 
of  your  hopes  of  the  future  ;  of  your  far-reaching  hopes  which  cir- 
cled about  all  of  love  and  happiness  and  truth  that  was  ever 
known.  He  listened  to  you  with  a  new  reverence  at  bin  heart ;  a 
new  thrill  quickening  his  pulses  and  arousing  all  the  poetry  of  his 
sonl ;  listened  while  your  words  were  revolutionizing  all  the  inner 
world  of  his  being. 

Only  flirting  !  Only  dethroning  one  true  heart  of  its  faith  in 
woman!  Only  turning  the  trust  and  joy  of  one  life  into  bitter- 
ness and  unbelief.  Only  dimming  the  golden  glory  of  the  snn- 
shinc  for  his  eyes  ;  only  robbing  the  flowers  that  spring  up  in  hie 
way,  of  their  freshest  sweets  ;  only  draping  the  purity  of  winter 
and  the  verdure  of  his  spring-time  with  shadows. 

And  you,  Nellie  1 — you  who  have  debased  your  gifts  ;  you  who 
have  thrown  your  choicest  offerings  upon  an  unworthy  shrine* — 
are  you  the  same  Nellie  that  you  were  before  you  bad  obeved  one 
evil  prompting?  Can  you  stand  up,  as  you  once  could,  and  say, 
"I  have  been  true  to  my  sex,  true  to  myself,  and  true  to  the 
world  V 

No,  no,  Nellie  !  The  talents  which  were  given  you  to  aid  hu- 
manity, and  with  which  to  lift  up  the  low,  fallen  and  degraded, 
have  been  but  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of  uprightness  and 
true  manliness.  The  love  uprising  from  a  noble  heart,  you  have 
dedicated  to  your  own  vanity  and  pleasure.  Out  of  that  which  is 
woman's  greatest  blessing,  you  have  moulded  your  direst  curse. 
And  over  all  this  you  throw  the  thin,  false  covering  of  "a  flirta- 
tion," and  attempt  to  ease  your  conscience,  and  lure  back  your 
old  feeling  of  self-respect,  by  uttering  the  words,  "  I  was  only 
flirting  1" 


THE  RATS  OF  IXXNDOX— A  TERRIBLE  PICTURE. 

The  rats  of  London  number  millions,  and  their  domain  is  the 
sewers  ;  they  occupy  the  street  lines  in  strong  colonies,  and  they 
make  discursive  visits  into  the  tributaries  ;  seeking  their  sustenance 
from  the  larders  and  waste  of  the  circumjacent  domiciles.  They 
invade  every  house,  and  whilst  the  mortar  is  wet  or  green,  they 
permeate  the  thin  context  of  four-inch  brick-work,  burrowing  into 
every  apartment,  and  making  apertures  through  which  the  malig- 
nant and  suppressed  vapors  of  compound  ordure  ascend,  and  fill 
the  mansion  to  the  roof  with  the  seeds  of  cholera.  As  water 
gravitates  downward,  those  subtle  vapors  tend  upwards  ;  the  pent 
up  malignities  of  one  hundred  miles  of  sewer  being  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  agitation  to  find  vent  upwards,  thus  fill  with  malaria  the 
chambers  which  they  were  formed  to  disinfect.  To  tamper  with 
such  imperfect  drains,  or  to  attempt  to  cobble  them  up,  is  wholly 
useless.  You  may  find  out  a  dozen  rat-boles,  and  cement  them  ; 
you  may  open  out  the  external  areas,  and  clear  the  traps;  but  all 
in  vain.  The  entire  system  is  diseased,  and  pregnant  with  infec- 
tion— it  is  open  at  every  chink,  therefore  the  only  remedy  is  to 
clear  away  the  original  system,  and  to  lav  down  in  place  thereof 
non-absorbent  tubular  drain-pipes,  well  luted  together  at  the  joints 
with  properly  attempered  mortar.  The  confined  and  sublimated 
vapors  ooze  through  the  brick-work,  but  drain-pipes  are  imper- 
meable. By  thus  providing  for  security  against  damp  in  base- 
ment walls,  and  by  simply  using  the  proper  conduit  for  house 
sewerage,  every  ground  or  sunken  floor  of  the  metropolis  may  be 
rendered  wholesome,  comfortable  and  clean. — London  Times. 


SIX    BRILLIANT   STORIES! 

We  havo  just  Issued  the  following  popular  Novelettes,  in  bound  form,  eaoh 
elegantly  illustrated  with  four  large  original  drawings,  forming  the  cheapest 
books  ever  offered  in  thi?  country.  We  will  send  either  one  of  them,  post 
paid,  by  return  of  mail,  on  the  receipt  of  twenty  cents,  or  we  will  send  the 
six  novels,  post  paid,  on  tho- receipt  of  one  dollar.  We  are  resolved  upon 
Email  profits  and  quick  sales : 

THE  KING'S  TALISMAN:  or.  The  Young  Lion  op  Mount  Hoe.  A  ro- 
mance of  the  Eastern  World.  The  best  story  the  author  has  ever  written. 
By SYLYANOS  COBB,  Jr. 

THE  DANCING  STAB:  or,  The  Smugcler  of  toe  Chesapeake.  A  story 
of  the  sea  and  our  own  coast.  A  brilliant  nautical  tale  bv  a  favorite  author. 
By J-  H.  INGBAHAM. 

THE  STORM  CHILDREN:  or.  The  Light-Keeper  of  the  Channel.  This 
is  a  highly  interesting  story  of?ea  and  land  adventure,  full  of  vivid  inci- 
dent.    By SYLVANTJ9  COBB,  Jb. 

THE  PIONEER :  or,  .The  Adventurers  op  the  Border.  A  captivating 
and  vivid  American  story— true  to  the  life  of  the  backwoods  and  frontier. 
By Dr.  J.  H.  ROBINSON 

THE  HF  ART'S  SECRET:  or.  The  Fortunes  of  a  Soldier.  A  story  o 
lnve  and  the  low  latitudes.  A  tale  from  one  of  our  old  ami  favorite  authors 
By LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

ORLANDO  CHESTER  :  or,  The  Youxg  Hunter  of  Virginia.— A  Leautifu  1 
domestic,  vet  most  thrilling,  tale  of  Virginia,  in  the  colonial  times  of  her 
history.    By SYLYANUS  COBB,  Jr. 

Enclose  the  money  and  receive  either  or  all  by  return  of  mail. 
fiZr*  For  sale  at  all  of  the  periodical  depots. 
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THE   ROYAL   PRINCE   AND    PRINCESS    OF   PRUSSIA. 


PREVCE  FREDERICK  WILLIAM, 

AND  THE  PRINCESS   VICTORIA,   OF  PRUSSIA. 

The  likenesses  on  this  page  of  the  newly-wedded  daughter  of 
Queen  Victoria  and  her  bridegroom,  the  Prince  of  Prussia,  are 
from  an  authentic  source,  and  worthy  of  preservation  in  our  gal- 
lory  of  the  illustrious  living  characters  of  Europe.  Our  record 
has  from  time  to  time  embraced  various  phases  of  life  in  the  old 
world,  and  latterly,  many  scenes  of  strife  and  distress,  since  these 
have  largely  preponderated  in  its  story.  It  is  pleasant,  therefore, 
to  turn  to  something  so  agreeable  as  a  wedding.  The  marriage 
of  the  young  people  whose  portraits  we  publish  was,  of  course,  a 
great  event  in  England,  particularly  so,  since  a  princess  of  the 
blood  royal  had  not  been  married  there  for  many  years.  The 
circle  of  young  men  eligible  to  the  hand  of  the  royal  daughter  of 
England  is  limited,  since  she  cannot  marry  a  subject  of  the  crown, 
and,  of  foreign  princes,  only  a  Protestant.  Accqrdingly,  Germany 
is  the  great  matrimonial  market  for  English  princesses ;  and  we 
think  the  queen  was  fortunate  in  finding  so  smart  a  young  fellow 
as  the  Prince  of  Prussia  for  her  daughter's  hand.  It  is  hoped  and 
believed  that  the  present  match  is  not  merely  a  "  marriage  of  con- 
venience,*' as  the  French  say,  but  an  affair  of  the  heart.  The 
nuptials  wore  solemnized  on  the  25th  of  January,  with  extraordi- 
nary pomp  and  splendor,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
rank  of  the  parties.  The  bridal  procession  left  Buckingham  Pal- 
ace for  St.  James  about  noon,  and,  of  course,  a  vast  crowd  of 
-  loyal  Britons,  with  a  large  admixture  of  foreigners,  was  congre- 

fated  on  the  route.  It  consisted  of  upwards  of  twenty  carnages, 
'irst  came  the  Princess  of  Prussia,  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Coburg,  the 
Princes  Frederick  Charles,  Frederick  Albert  and  Adalbert,  of 
Prussia,  the  Prince  of  Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen,  the  Duke  of 
Brabant,  the  Count  of  Flanders,  and  their  respective  suites,  in 
coaches  eacli  drawn  by  two  horses.  After  a  short  interval  follow- 
ed the  bridegroom  in  a  state  carriage  drawn  by  black  horses.  His 
Royal  Highness  was  escorted  by  a  detachment  of  Life  Guards, 
and  attended  by  the  gentlemen  of"  his  suite.  His  reception  by  the 
multitude  was  most  enthusiastic.  The  remaining  coaches  were 
occupied  by  Her  Majesty,  the  Prince  Consort,  the  bride,  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  the  other  members  of  the  royal  family.  Her  Maj- 
esty and  the  Princess  Royal  rode  together  in  a  carriage  drawn  by 
cream-colored  horses,  and  the  cheers  which  greeted  their  appear- 
ance were  vehement  and  prolonged.  A  strong 
detachment  of  the  Life  Guards  closed  the  proces- 
sion. The  ceremony  took  place  at  the  Chapel 
Royal.  The  interior  of  the  building  looked  not 
only  rich,  but  also  spacious,  and  as  if  it  really 
was  meant  to  accommodate  a  number  of  visitors. 
The  old  high  pews  had  been  entirely  swept  away,  j 

and  a  sufficiently  broad  path  left  up  the  centre  ot  j~i 

the  building  from  the  doorway  to  the  altar.  On 
either  side  of  this,  rising  one  above  the  other,  are 
four  rows  of  scats,  covered  with  crimson  and 
bordered  with  gold  lace.  These  accommodate 
one  hundred  and  fifty  persons — the  gentlemen 
being  allowed  a  space  of  twenty  inches,  and  the 
ladies  no  more  than  two  feet.  The  latter  indul- 
gence, however,  as  it  turned  out,  was  a  most 
feeble  and  inadequate  concession  to  the  fashion 
of  the  day,  and  great  was  the  struggling  and 
greivous  the  injury  to  robes  of  state  before  the 
ladies  could  reduce  themselves  to  the  required 
standard.  The  queen  and  her  train  entered  first, 
and  afterwards  came  the  procession  of  the  bride- 
groom. On  his  right  walked  His  Royal  High- 
ness the  Prince  of  Prussia,  his  father,  and  on  his 
left  his  brother,  Prince  Albert.  All  eyes,  how- 
ever, were  fixed  upon  the  royal  bridegroom,  as 
he  walked  slowly  up  the  centre  of  the  chapel. 
He  wore  the  uniform  of  a  Prussian  general,  with 
the  insignia  of  the  Order  of  the  Black  Eugle,  of 
Prussia.  The  uniform  showed  his  tall  figure  to 
advantage,  and  set  off  his  frank,  open  counte- 
nance and  prepossessing  bearing.  Near  the  altar 
he  stopped  before  Her  Majesty's  chair  of  state, 
and  slowly  bowed  with  the  most  profound  rever- 
ence, and  turning  to  his  royal  mother,  he  bowed 
again  with  equal  respect,  but  less  deeply  than  to 
the  queen;  and  then  kneeling  in  the  centre  of  the 
chapel,  prayed  for  a  few  minutes.  His  prayers 
ended,  he  rose  and  stood  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
altar,  waiting  his  bride,  and  likewise  submitting 
to  such  a  scrutiny  from  hundreds  of  brilliant  eyes 


as  never  bachelor  withstood  alone  before.  At  last  there  was  a 
slight  stir  without,  and  a  subdued  movement  passed  through  the 
chapel  as  the  glittering  uniform  of  the  officers  of  arms  was  seen  to 
pass  the  door.  The  trumpets  were  again  heard  nearer  and  nearer, 
till  they  again  died  away  in  subdued  cadence,  which  had  an  inex- 
pressibly soft  and  beautiful  effect.  The  great  officers  of  state  en- 
tered the  chapel,  but  no  one  heeded  them,  for  there  was  a  peculiar 
movement  without,  and  a  soft  rustling  of  silk  clearly  audible.  In 
another  second  the  bride  was  at  the  door,  and  stood  "  queen  rose 
of  the  rosebud  garden  of  girls  "  that  bloomed  in  fair  array  behind 
her.  The  court  list  of  the  ceremonial  tells  us  that  the  illustrious 
personage  on  whom  her  right  hand  gently  rested  was  the  Prince 
Consort,  that  on  the  left  stood  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Bel- 
gians ;  and  from  the  same  source  we  derive  our  knowledge  that 
both  were  in  full  uniform,  and  wore  the  collars  and  insignia  of  the 
great  European  Orders  of  Knighthood,  to  which  each  belongs. 
Without  these  aids  to  recognition,  even  these  royal  personages 
would  have  passed  to  the  altar  unnoticed  and  unknown,  so  deep, 
so  all-absorbing  was  the  interest  excited  by  the  appearance  of  the 
bride  herself.  The  gorgeous  veil  she  wore  depending  from  her 
head-dress  was  thrown  off,  and  hanging  in  massive  folds  behind, 
left  the  expression  of  her  face  completely  visible  as  she  walked 
slowly,  her  head  slightly  stooped  in  bashfulness,  and  her  eyes  cast 
down  upon  the  ground.  Thus  all  saw  distinctly  the  mild,  amiable 
expression  of  her  face,  so  replete  with  kindness  and  deep  feeling, 
and  that  peculiarly  touching  aspect  of  sensitiveness,  to  attempt  to 
portray  which  would  "  only  prove  how  vainly  words  essay  to  fix 
the  spark  of  beauty'3  heavenly  ray."  Her  bright  bloom  of  color 
had  completely  deserted  her,  and  even  when  compared  with  her 
whole  appearance  denoted  trcmulousneis  and  agitation.  In  these 
ceremonies  wo  believe  the  dress  of  the  bride  ranks  only  next  in 
importance  to  the  celebration  of  the  service ;  but  on  this  occasion 
the  Princess  Royal  wore  one  so  thoroughly  in  good  taste,  that  it 
was  difficult  to  remark  anything,  save  that  it  was  exqusitcly  be- 
coming, beautiful  and  white.  In  fact,  its  unity  only  recalled  to 
mind  the  belle  of  the  French  court,  who  is  said  to  dress  with  such 
a  perfection  of  good  taste,  that  one  can  never  observe  what  she 
wears.  While,  however,  we  mention  this  as  the  actual  effect  of 
the  costume,  we  may  state  for  the  further  information  of  our  read- 
ers, that  it  was  composed  of  a  rich  robe  of  white  moire  antique, 


ornamented  with  three  flounces  of  Honiton  lace. 
Tho  design  of  the  lace  consisted  of  bouquets,  in 
open-work,  of  the  rose,  shamrock  and  thistle,  in 
three  medallions.  At  the  top  of  each  flounce,  in 
front  of  the  dress,  were  wreaths  of  orange  and 
myrtle  blossoms — the  latter  being  the  bridal  flow- 
er of  Germany — every  wreath  terminating  with 
bouquets  of  the  same  flowers,  and  the  length  ot 
each  being  so  graduated  as  to  give  the  appear- 
ance of  a  robe  defined  by  flowers.  The  apex  of 
this  floral  pyramid  was  formed  by  a  large  bouquet 
worn  on  the  girdle.  The  train,  which  was  of  the 
unusual  length  of  more  than  three  yards,  was  of 
white  moire  antique,  trimmed  with  two  rows  of 
Honiton  lace,  surmounted  by  wreaths  similar  to 
those  on  the  flounces  of  the  dress,  with  bouquets 
at  short  intervals.  The  marriage  ceremony  was 
conducted  in  strict  accordance  with  the  rubric  ot 
the  English  church.  At  the  concluding  words, 
the  "Hallelujah  Chorus"  rose  clear  and  loud, 
with  thrilling  effect.  Hardly  had  the  last  words 
of  the  chorus  died  away  in  solemn  echoes,  when 
the  ceremonial,  as  arranged  by  chamberlains  and 
heralds,  ended,  and  the  bride,  giving  vent  to  her 
evidently  long  pent-up  feelings,  turned  and  flung 
herself  upon  her  mother's  bosom  with  a  sudden- 
ness and  depth  of  feeling  that  thrilled  through 
every  heart.  Again  and  again  Her  Majesty 
Btrained  her  to  her  heart  and  kissed  her,  and  tried 
to  conceal  her  emotion ;  but  it  was  both  needless 
and  in  vain,  for  all  perceived  it,  and  there  were 
few  who  did  not  share  it.  We  need  not  mention 
how  the  bridegroom  embraced  her,  and  how,  as 
she  quitted  him,  with  the  tears  now  plainly  steal- 
ing down  her  cheeks,  she  threw  herself  into  the 
\  arms  of  her  father;  while  her  royal  husband  was 

embraced  by  the  Princess  of  Prussia  in  a  manner 
that  evinced  all  that  only  a  mother'6  love  can 
show.  The  most  affecting  recognition,  however, 
took  place  between  the  bridegroom  and  his  royal 
father ;  for  the  latter  seemed  overpowered  with 
emotion,  and'the  former,  after  clasping  him  twice 
to  his  heart,  knelt  and  kissed  his  parent's  hand. 
The  queen  then  rose,  and  hurrying  across  the 
kaut  pas  with  the  Prince  Consort,  embraced  the 
Princess  of  Prussia  as  one  sister  would  another  after  long  parting, 
and,  turning  to  the  Prince  of  Prussia,  gave  him  her  hand,  which, 
as  he  stooped  to  kiss,  she  stopped  him,  and  declined  the  conde- 
scension by  offering  her  cheek  instead.  But  words  will  feebly 
convey  the  effect  of  the  warmth,  the  abandonment  of  affection  and 
friendship,  with  which  these  greetings  passed,  the  reverence  with 
which  the  bridegroom  saluted  Her  Majesty,  the  manly  heartiness 
with  which  he  wrung  the  Prince  Consort's  hand,  for  by  the  work- 
ing of  his  face  it  was  evident  he  could  not  trust  his  tongue  to 
speak.  Of  course  the  bride  received  a  large  number  of  magnifi- 
cent presents.  Among  these  the  Queen  of  Prussia  gave  a  coronet 
of  diamonds.  Her  mother  gave  first,  a  broad  diamond  necklace, 
with  a  treble  row  of  the  most  brilliant  drops  and  long  pointed  ter- 
minals, which  match  the  light  tracery  of  the  coronet.  The  second 
gift  from  the  royal  mother  consisted,  of  three  massive  brooches, 
somewhat  in  the  style  and  size  of  the  Scotch  plaid  brooch,  but 
which,  instead  of  having  an  open  circlet  in  the  middle,  are  in 
each  case  filled  with  a  noble  pearl  of  the  very  largest  size  and 
purity  of  color.  The  Prince  Consort  gave  a  superb  bracelet  ot 
brilliants  and  emeralds,  which  is  beautiful  both  in  design  and 
execution,  and  is  altogether  a  most  costly  present.  The  Prince 
of  Wales  gave  a  set  of  ear-rings,  brooch  and  necklace  of  opals 
and  diamonds.  The  present  of  the  bridegroom  was  simple  though 
costly.  It  was  a  necklace  of  pearls ;  and  our  readers  may  easily 
judge  of  their  value,  when  we  say  that  the  necklace,  though  full- 
sized,  only  required  thirty-six  to  complete  the  entire  circle,  which 
graduates  in  size  from  the  centre,  tapering  less  and  less  in  size  of 
jewels  as  it  approaches  each  end.  The  three  centre  pearls  in  this 
superb  circlet  are  said  to  be  of  great  value.  The  queen  gave  a 
tliird  present  of  tliree  silver  candelabra.  The  centre-piece  springs 
from  an  elaborate  base,  and  is  surrounded  by  large  groups  of 
figures  exquisitely  chased  in  full  relief.  The  Princess  Royal,  it 
will  bo  remembered,  receives  from  the  English  nation,  through 
their  parliament,  the  sum  of  $40,000  a  year.  The  expenses  of 
royalty  have  begun  to  awaken  a  good  deal  of  attention  of  late  years 
in  England,  and  John  Bull  is  rather  apt  to  count  the  cost  of  its 
splendid  pageantry.  Still,  though  he  grumbles,  he  pays  the  bills. 
The  privilege  of  grumbling  orally  and  through  the  press  seems  an 
equivalent  for  the  heavy  burthens  laid  upon  his  back ;  whereas, 
were  an  attempt  made  to  gag  him,  he  might  rebel. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Tumult.— Messrs.  Bush  &  Rent,  comer  of  Washington  and  Court  Street*. 

gTiMirriT.— Mallcbrnnche.  would  not  have  been  railed  agnlnst  an  impious,  hud 
hi*  antagonists  known  to  whom  lie  wan  indebted  for  hi*  opinion*  and  rea#nn- 
|ngs~and  that  St.  A  Hi'  ii>  i  mm  hlnueir  had  wild,  "  Idea*  are  eternal  and  lm- 
mulabti'— the  exemplars  or  archetypes  of  all  created  thing*;  and,  in  short, 
exist  In  flM." 

AnTiqiunT.— "  Qiilpoen  "  worn  narrow  knotted  ribbon*  or  string"  of  various 
colon  used  by  tho  ancient  Peruvian*  Instead  of  writing— a  certain  number 
of  knot*  of  ono  color,  divided  by  jo  many  of  another,  oxprtwed  particular 
meanings. 

M.  D.— Hinckley,  the  animal -painter,  liven  In  Milton,  we  believe.  W.  8. 
Mount,  on  hi*  farm  at  Stony  Brook,  Long  Inland.  New  York. 

SiMX. — Tho  car  may  be  Injured  in  various  way*;  the  tympanum  may  be  Im- 
paired, the  llutd  dried  up.  or  the  rcrvc*  be  pressed  upon  by  swellings  In 
tiic  Kurroundlng  part*,     lio-wnro  ofo,uark  noHtrumn  In  dealing  with  the  ear. 

C.  D  —  Tho  linen, 

" Wheresoever  Goodness  come*,  she  make* 

Tho  place.  Mill  sacred,  though  with  other  fact 
Never  so  much  'Its  scandaled  and  pnllutod," 
occur  In  "  Buiay  D'AuiIh>1* — hla  Ituvonge,"  a  tragedy  by  George  Chapman, 
dated  1618. 

F.  M-— The  habit*  of  literary  men  are  curiou*.  Pope-  never  wrote  well  except 
at  midnight;  Gibbon  dictated  to  hi*  amnnuencl*,  while  ho  walked  up  and 
down  hi*  room  in  a  passion  ;  Stephen*  composed  on  horseback  at  a  full  gal- 
lop; Montaigne  and  Chateaubriand,  In  the  fields;  Sheridan,  overn  bottle  of 
wine;  Moliert* ,  with  111*  knee*  In  the  fireplace;  and  Lord  line  on,  iu  a  email 
room,  which  he  said  helped  him  to  condense  hi*  thought*. 

M.  C— Mademoiselle  Rachel,  George  Frederick  Cooke  and  Charles  Matthews, 
Senior,  all  made  their  last  professional  appearances  in  till*  country. 

Mrs.  L.  P..  Falrhavcn. — Printing  in  oil  colors,  with  an  almost  perfect  imita- 
tion ofotl  painting,  Is  executed  by  Mr  Joseph  Barton,  No.  15  Beaver  Street, 
Now  York. 

S.  8. — It  I*  stated  of  Bollngbrokc,  that  ho  learned  Spanish  enough  in  three 
weeks  to  correspond  with  the  Spanish  minister;  and  Xavler  learned  one  of 
the  Indian  langunge*,  so  an  to  prepare  himself  for  his  missionary  duties,  in 
tho  same  npace  of  time. 

Mir.  .Mum  M..  Rochester,  N  T. — Will  it  be  worth  your  while  to  read  Bos- 
well's  Johnson?  Without  a  doubt.  Do  jou  remember  what  a  writer  in 
tho  "  Quarterly  "  said  of  it  ?  "If  wo  were  obliged  to  throw  all  tho  books  in 
tho  world  Into  the  sea,  thi*  should  bo  reserved  till  the  last." 

R.  L. — You  should  have  a  pretty  good  general  knowledge  of  tho  geography, 
history  and  manners  of  the  countries  jou  propose  to  visit  before  starting. 
Dr.  Johnson  said  that  a  man  who  travels  must  take  knowledge  oat  with 
him,  If  he  would  bring  knowledge  homo. 

Inquirer,— You  will  And  a  concise  history  of  the  Druids  in  Southcy'e  "  Book 
of  tho  Church.1' 

L.  C,  Boston. — Niebuhr's  '"History  of  Rome"  is  highly  valuable  to  classical 
scholars,  but  to  others  it  contains  much  that  is  unintelligible. 

D.  It.  F,— Tho  oratory  of  Sheridan  was  brilliant,  but  it  was  like  roginini's 
music— it  diod  with  him. 

RtDBR. — Herring,  tho  English  animal-painter,  says  that  the  race-horso  will 
clear  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  feet  at  a  bound.  The  stride  of  American 
Eclipse  was  thirty-two  feet. 


TnE  French  Stage. — M.  dc  Cassnignnc,  an  able  French  critic, 
ia  very  severe  on  the  presont  condition  of  the  French  stage.  Ho 
says  : — "  The  stage  has  arrived  very  near  the  edge  which  leads  to 
a  precipice,  at  the  bottom  of  which  neither  morals  nor  literature 
are  to  bo  found.  It  is  so  far  sunken,  that  it  would  be  a  difficult 
task  to  say  honestly  what  it  represented ;  and  the  culpable  com- 
plicity of  criticism  holds  out  no  prospect  of  a  limit  to  this  miscon- 
duct and  desecration.'*  And  yet  the  English  and  American  stage 
subsists  on  pilfcrings  from  this  polluted  drama. 


After  Mcrillo. — At  an  exhibition  of  paintings  in  Paris,  one 
picture  is  labelled,  "No.  257.  Lord  Byron — after  Murillo."  It 
most  have  been  a  long  way  after,  of  course. 


SPLINTERS. 


Mr.  J.  T.  Trowbridge  did  not  write  the  "  Rich  and  Foor 

of  Boston,"  successfully  played  at  Mr.  Kimball's  Museum. 

"  One  at  a  time,  gentlemen,"  as  Henry  IV.  said,  when  an 

ass  began  to  bray  and  a  deputy  commenced  his  speech. 

The  great  charity  calico  ball,  in  New  York,  yielded  $3000 

in  money  and  thrco  hundred  dresses  for  the  poor  in  that  city. 

A  lecture  in  rhymes  on  the  hardness  of  the  times  has  boon 

bringing  in  the  dimes  to  Park  Benjamin,  lately. 

....  Trio  old  subject  of  a  railroad  through  Broadway,  New 
York,  has  recently  been  agitated  in  the  legislature  at  Albany. 

....  Adrienne  Lecoavreur  died  nt  tho  age  of  thirty-seven  years 
and  a  half— just  the  ago  at  which  Rachel  died. 

Epitaphs  of  any  considerable  length  arc  scarcely  to  be  met 

with  of  a  date  prior  to  the  eleventh  century. 

Prejudices,  it  has  been  said,  make  up  identities;  without 

them,  we  should  be  like  so  many  peas  in  a  bag. 

The  old  building  occupied  by  Ticknor,  Fields  &  Co.'s 

bookstore,  "Poet's  Corner,"  was  erected,  it  is  said,  in  1713. 

....   One  hour's  study  daily  would  make  an  ignorant  man 
wiso  in  ten  years,  and  brighten  up  his  rusting  faculties. 

The  backbone  of  the  Indian  mutiny  is  broken  ;  the  British 

lion  has  crushed  the  spine  of  tho  Bengal  tiger. 

Louis  Napoleon  has  taken  advantage  of  the  late  attempt 

to  kill  him,  to  incrcaso  the  severity  of  his  iron  rule. 

A  traveller  from  Cincinnati  to  New  York  can  have  his 

life  insured  for  S1000,  by  paying  a  premium  of  one  dollar. 

Judgo  Closson,  of  Windsor,  Vt.,  has  decided  that  a  good 

weekly  newspaper  is  to  bo  regarded  as  a  necessity  in  a  family. 

In   Vienna,   to  create  an  excitement,   they  have    been 

getting  up  a  female  orchestra,  with  a  lady  conductor. 

Tho  Boston  favorites,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Wood,  have 

commenced  a  brilliantly  prosperous  career  iu  California. 

The  Queen  of  England  has  set  her  heart  upon  having  the 

title  of  ".  King  "  bestowed  on  her  husband,  the  Prince  Consort. 

....  In  France,  the  passport  system  labels  and  tickets  every 
man,  woman  and  child  who  visits  that  gay  empire. 

A  piece  of  pure  gold,  weighing  fourteen  ounces,  was  lately 

found  at  Yankee  Hill,  Tuolumne  county,  California. 

....  The  miners  in  California  have  re-commenced  a  crusade 
against  the  Chinese.     The  Celestials  are  periodically  opposed. 

Companies  continue  to  bo  formed  in  California,  in  antici- 
pation of  a  crusade  against  the  Utah  Mormons. 

Mr.  Edwin  Booth  has  met  with  the  greatest  success  in  his 

engagements  at  the  "West  and  the  Southwest. 


DEAF  AMD  DLMH  I  1  M  IMM.. 
Of  all  classes  of  unfortunates  in  the  world  there  are  none  who 
more  excite  our  pity  and  enlist  our  sympathies  than  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  Gifted  with  the  power  of  sight,  and  oblu  thus  to  see  all 
that  (h_rc  is  in  the  world,  whether  of  nuturc  or  art,  and  cspcriully 
all  that  pertains  to  their  fellow-men,  they  are  yet  entirely  cut  off 
from  communication  with  their  fellow-creatures  by  the  usual 
means  of  receiving  ami  gtriog  information,  tb6  JkcnltiM  of  bearing 
and  speaking.  In  them  the  clnssic  fable  of  Tantalus  seems  a 
dreadful  reality.  Immersed  to  the  chin  in  the  blissful  waters  of 
knowledge,  with  the  golden  fruits  of  human  communion  hanging 
above  them,  they  cannot  quaff  the  former  nor  gTUp  the  latter ;  by 
want  of  Speech  and  hearing,  their  minds  seem  doomed  to  a  per- 
petual thirst  for  knowledge  and  sympathy.  Yet  an  ever-boun- 
teous Providence  has  not  been  unmindful  of  these  unfortunates  ; 
and  to  compensate  for  the  absence  of  speech  and  hearing,  has 
quickened  the  bciiscs  of  touch  and  sight,  and  moulded  the  features 
with  a  more  plastic  hand  to  a  finer  expression  of  thoughts  and 
feelings.  Heaven  has  also  prompted  the  heart  of  man  to  benevo- 
lent efforts  for  tho  improvement  of  these  heightened  faculties,  in 
opening  new  avenues  to  and  from  the  souls  of  tho  deaf  and  speech- 
less; and  by  these  means  are  the  dumb  made  to  speak  and  tho 
deaf  to  hear. 

The  institutions  founded  by  public  and  privato  munificence  for 
the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  nro  among  our  noblest  as 
well  as  tho  most  interesting  that  signalize  the  benevolence  of  the 
present  ago.  Among  the  principal  of  these  are  the  American  Asy- 
lum nt  Hartford,  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  Institutions,  and 
the  State  Institution  of  Indiana,  at  Indianapolis.  These  truly  char- 
itable establishments  have  been  in  operation  many  years,  and  have 
dispensed  a  vast  amount  of  good  among  the. interesting  sufferers 
for  whose  benefit  they  were  designed.  The  Hartford  Asylum  is 
under  the  patronage  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  but  is  also  in 
part  sustained  hy  private  donations,  and  by  the  contributory  sup- 
port and  patronage  of  all  the  other  New  England  States,  as  well 
as  by  private  individuals.  That  of  New  York  and  that  of  Penn- 
sylvania are  also  public  as  well  as  private  charities  ;  but  the  In- 
diana Institution  is  entirely  a  public  foundation,  being  supported 
solely  by  appropriations  from  the  State.  Its  public  benefit  is 
confined  to  the  people  of  that  State ;  and  so  high  is  its  reputation, 
that  people  from  the  adjoining  States  in  the  West  remove  to  In- 
diana, for  the  purpose  of  availing  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  the 
Institution,  in  cases  where  any  member  of  their  families  is  thus 
afflicted. 

Institutions  of  this  kind  began  their  noble  work  with  but  faint 
glimmerings  of  success,  for  not  only  were  the  deaf  and  dumb  to 
be  taught,  but  the  teachers  themselves  were  to  learn  by  experience 
how  to  teach.  Soon,  however,  the  light  of  hope  began  to  dawn 
upon  the  labors  of  patient,  observant,  reflecting  and  assiduous 
teachers,  and  thus  encouraged  they  applied  themselves  still  more 
closely  to  their  interesting  task,  and  labored  with  a  perseverance 
that  deserved  and  was  crowned  with  a  rich  return.  Such  teaching 
requires  a  peculiar  adaptation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  a 
kind  and  winning  disposition.  With  these  qualities,  and  the  bene- 
fits of  experience,  success  is  sure,  and  tho  system  of  teaching  is 
now  as  well  established  and  as  regular  in  its  results,  as  any  other 
department  of  instruction.  The  pupils  are  taken  while  young, 
and  are  first  taught  by  signs  the  most  common  and  familiar  ideas. 
They  arc  gradually  by  this  means  instructed  in  the  use  of  letters 
and  words,  and  at  length  to  read  and  write.  It  is  a  singular  fact 
that  their  powers  of  seeing  and  feeling  nro  keener  than  those  of 
ordinary  persons,  and  tho  countenance  soon  becomes  capable 
of  great  variety,  minuteness  and  precision  of  expression,  in  the 
constant  struggles  of  the  dumb  to  communicate  their  ideas  and 
feelings.  The  rapidity  with  which  they  learn,  when  once  the  mind 
is  reached  by  the  teacher,  seems  to  indicate  that  the  perceptive 
powers  of  the' mind  become  strengthened  by  this  very  deprivation 
of  speech  and  hearing  which  we  so  much  commiserate. 

It  would  prove  exceedingly  interesting  to  our  readers  to  visit  an 
institution  of  this  kind,  and  see  for  themselves  the  wonderful  re- 
sults which  are  accomplished  in  educating  these  unfortunate  per- 
sons. The  thorough  confidence  which  subsists  between  the  teacher 
and  pupils,  would  strike  them  at  once,  and  they  would  be  charmed 
to  witness  the  interest  of  the  former  in  the  members  of  his  class, 
and  the  cheerful  look  of  affection  which  the  pupils  bestow  upon 
their  instructor.  They  would  sec  there  little  children  writing  their 
new  and  often  novel  ideas  in  a  legible  hand,  and  pupils  who  are 
further  advanced  reading  and  understanding  books  which  might 
task  the  mind  of  a  well-educated  person,  gifted  with  all  the  usual 
channels  of  intelligence.  Occasionally  a  mind  of  brilliant  powers 
is  developed  by  this  system  of  training  ;  a  pure  gem,  as  it  were, 
rescued  from  tho  rubbish  of  an  imperfect  development,  and 
polished  to  shino  with  intellectual  lustre.  Many  others  are  made 
capable  of  filling  important  and  responsible  stations  in  life,  and 
all,  whether  of  strong  mind  or  not,  arc  made  free  from  the  dark- 
ness of  mental  ignorance,  and  brought  to  the  light  of  truth. 


TnE  Ravels. — The  respectability  of  the  Ravels  is  one  great 

reason  of  their  extraordinary  success.    They  do  not  belong  to  that 

class  which  Charles  Spraguc  lashed  in  those  nervous  lines — 

,;  Vaultcrs,  who,  rightly  served  at  home,  perchance 
Had  dangled  from  tho  rope  on  which  they  dance." 


Rosa  BoNrtEUR'a  Horse  Fair. — Our  New  Orleans  friends 
have  been  delighted  with  tliis  production,  which  wc  had  the  good 
fortune  to  sec  in  New  York.  But  why  it  should  not  have  been 
exhibited  in  appreciative  Boston,  is  a  mystery  to  ns. 


Five  Cents  per  Copt. — The  prico  of  this  paper  is  now  but 
five  cents  per  single  copy  everywhere. 


UTILITY. 

Some  one  Jim  called  the  Yankee  a  walking  note  of  ipterrogation, 
because  he  asks  so  many  questions.  If  this  be  so,  John  Bull  is  a 
set  of  quotation  marks,  for  he  says  and  does  everything  because 
some  venerated  English  authority  has  said  or  done  it  before.  The 
Frenchman  is  an  exclamation  point,  for  he  is  ever  admiring  or 
wondering  at  something;  and  the  Spaniard  is  a  parenthesis,  for 
bis  acts  and  words  can  all  be  kit  out  of  the  present  history  of  the 
world,  without  any  injury  to  the  aense.  But  Jonathan 's  question, 
after  all,  is  a  very  important  one.  It  is  eui  tonoT — what  good? 
He  is  always  asking  after  the  utility  of  a  thing.  In  all  bis  adap- 
tation of  the  beautiful,  he  turns  it  to  the  useful,  whether  it  U  in 
conforming  an  Italian  villa  to  a  comfortable  house,  or  copying  a 
graceful  Grecian  statuette  for  a  paper  weight.  In  the  world's 
giCSt  race  of  art,  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Jonathan  outstripped  all 
the  rest  in  useful  inventions,  and  won  the  palm  of  victory.  Even 
the  mysterious  sentiment  of  religion,  he  measures  by  utility,  and 
selects  his  form  of  faith  with  reference  to  that  which  will  make 
the  best  men  and  the  best  members  of  socitty.  Therefore  it  is 
that  Jonathan  is  always  a  Protestant,  and  generally  a  protesting 
Prottstant  at  that.  So  far  is  this  nlilitarian  idea  sometimes  carried 
in  sacred  matters,  that  a  meeting-poing  and  tithe-paying  Yankee 
of  our  acquaintance  once  asked,  when  his  barn  was  carried  away 
in  a  whirlwind,  "  What's  the  good  of  religion  V  We  showed  him 
that  bis  house  and  family  were  left,  and  that  settled  the  question. 
He  is  as  good  a  Christian  as  ever. 


THE  BALANCE  OF  POWER. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  war  forces  of  the  various  nations  ot 
Europe  amount  to  nearly  three  millions  of  men,  whose  whole 
time,  strength  and  energies  ore  devoted,  by  land  or  by  sea,  to  the 
ludicrous  tn>k  of  preserving  "the  balance  of  power."  This  vast 
machinery  is  kept  up  at  an  annual  expense  of  about  seven  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars,  estimating  the  cost  of  supporting  the 
warriors,  the  yearly  outlay  for  materiej,  the  interest  on  capital  in- 
vested in  military  appliances,  and  the  value  of  tho  productive 
labor  thus  wastcfully  diverted.  How  would  "  the  balance  ol 
power"  stand  if  all  these  forces  were  disbanded,  the  whole  para- 
phernalia turned  into  productive  and  useful  capital,  and  these 
millions  of  able-bodied  men  set  to  work  in  profitable  and  benefi- 
cial pursuits?  Perhaps  just  as  well,  for  the  happiness  of  tho 
human  family,  as  it  now  does  ;  but  at  any  rate,  the  balance  of  debt 
which  weighs  down  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe  would  stand  a 
great  deal  better,  and  the  milleninm  would  be  nearer  than  it  now  ia. 


One-horse  Counterfeiters. — Three  men  were  arrested  late- 
ly in  Connecticut  for  the  contemptible  business  ot  counterfeiting 
three-cent  pieces.  Very  small  rogues  indeed  !  It  was  like  steal- 
ing those  "  cleving  paltry  spules  of  cotting." 


An  old  Settler. — The  man  who  felled  the  first  tree  on  the 
site  of  Cincinnati  is  said  to  be  still  alive  and  hearty. 

MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Barrett.  Mr.  Braddork  Loring  to  Mis*  Sarah  F. 
Hudson;  by  Rev." Mr.  Blaifcie.  Mr.  Robert  Duncan  to  Mi*s  Jeanette  Duncan; 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Rvdcr.  Mr.  Abel  B.  McDonald  to  Miss  Harriet  Need ;  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Lothrop.  Mr.  J.  Warren  Towle,  or  Portsmouth.  X.  H-.  to  Mis.-  Abby  II.  Lord; 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Miner,  Mr.  Edward  P.  Bobbins  to  Mies  Mary  E.  Sheffield :  at  East 
Boston,  bv  Rev.  Mr.  Svkes,  Mr.  Eben  Stanlford  to  Mis*  Lydia  E.  nail:  at 
South  Boston,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Fairchild,  Mr.  Charles  Allen  to  Miss  Elizabeth  M. 
Norris. — At  Roxbnry,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Sbailer.  Mr.  D.  H.  Kendrick,  of  Boston,  to 
Mi(*s  C.  Frances  Tillson."— At  Chelsea,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  John  H.  Kim- 
ball to  Miss  Mira  E.  Lowell.— At  Cambridge,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Holland.  Mr.  C.  O. 
Richnrdson  to  Miss  Mary  M.  Mason.— At  Waltham,  by  Rev  Mr.  Fales,  Mr. 
John  Galbraith  to  Miss  Caroline  Adams. — At  North  Abington,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Whito,  Mr.  Albert  Prince  to  Miss  Mary  S.  Hunt.— At  Danvcrs,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Fletcher.  Mr.  George  B.  Cleveland  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Tibbets.— At  Boxford,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Coggin.  Sir.  Alfred  M.  Kimball,  of  Salem,  to  Miss  Amanda  Hale. — At 
Haverhill,  bv  Rev.  Mr.  Hassall,  Mr.  James  H.  Ferson,  of  Frances  town ,  N.  H.. 
to  Miss  Carrie  S.  Tilton.— At  Lowell,  by  Rev.  Mr  Jenkins.  Mr.  Charles  J. 
Ladd,  of  Milton,  Vt.,  to  Miss  Ophelia  C.  Huse.— At  Newburyport,  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Dimmick,  Mr.  Moses  J.  Lord,  of  California,  to  Miss  Sarah  W.  Pike. 


DEATHS. 

In  this  city,  Mis.  Eiixa  0.  Mann,  46;  Mr.  Augustus  BnfEnton.  formerly  of 
Salem,  33;  Mr.  Hosca  S.  Fish.  3S;  Mrs.  Mary  Berry.  64;  Mrs.  Laura  Bryant, 
50;  Henry  Woodbury  Moore,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Adino  >".  Moore.  IS:  Mrs. 
Abigail  Davis,  daughter  of  the  late  Daniel  LflJcy.  62;  Mrs.  Frances  D..  wife  of 
Mr.  Joseph  E.  Danioll,  25;  Alice  E..  eldest  daughter  of  Edward  Dewey.  7;  at 
South  Boston,  Mrs  Mary  Ann  Dunhnm.  61.— At  Chariestown.  Mrs.  Dora  A. 
Bickford.  30.— At  Chelsea.  Mr.  Asa  Gates,  66.— At  Roxbnry.  Mrs.  Ann  M. 
Mvcrs.  37.— At  Cambridgeport,  Mrs.  Mary  Stacy.  67  —At  Brooklinc.  Mrs. 
Lucy  Pierce,  80. — At  Jamaica  Plain.  Mr.  Joseph  Curtis.  R5. — At  Melrose.  Hi*. 
Mary  S.  Nnyes,  42.— At  Milford,  Mrs.  Sarah  Crawford,  26-— At  Newton  Cor- 
ner. Mr.  John  D.  Parker,  3S-— At  North  Weymouth.  Mrs.  Mary  R.  Parrot,  21. 
— At  Lynn,  Mrs.  Susan,  wife  of  Mr-  Thomas  Barrett.  51- — At  Salem,  Mr.  John 
Davis.  S3.— A I  Marblehead.  Mrs  Melissa  N..  wife  of  Mr.  John  Wright,  23- — At 
Gloucester,  Mrs.  Catherine  Fits.  2S. — At  Roekport.  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Parsons,  G4. 
— At  Newburvport.  Mr.  Joseph  Davis.  6$. — At  Middleboro".  Mrs.  Abigail  H-, 
wife  of  Mr.  Edwin  Leach,  49.— At  Tannton,  Mr-Obed  Myriek.59.— At  Norton. 
Mrs.  Deborah,  wife  of  Mr.  niram  Hodges.  54. — At  Dighton,  Sirs.  Mary,  wife  of 
Capt.  Seth  Talbot,  70 — At  Oxford.  Mrs.  Abigail  Butler.  77- 


PARTICULAR     NOTICE! 

In  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  with  the  purpose  of  placing 
our  popular  and  long-established  illustrated  journal.  *■  Ballon 's  Pictorial," 
within  the  reach  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  those  who  hare  felt  unable 
to  aflbrd  it  heretofore,  we  have  resolved  to  reduce  the  retail  price  henceforth 
to  Fits  Cests  pep.  Copt.  In  order  to  insure  the  paper  to  the  purchawrs  in 
alt  parts  of  the  country  at  five  cents  per  copy,  the  wholesale  price  to  the  trade 
is  reduced  in  a  proportionate  ratio.  This  reduction  will  result  advantageously 
to  dealer  and  publisher  by  a  largclv  increased  sale,  and  redoubled  popularity 
for  "Ballous  Pictorial,"' as  the  paper  wiU.  in  all  respects,  be  kept  np  to  its 
present  standard  of  excellence.  Without  the  increased  facilities  for  printing 
and  the  rapid  growth  of  the  country,  and  conseqaf-nt  largely  increased  num- 
ber of  readers  and  purchasers,  it  would  be  impossible  to  afford  such  a  paper 
as  "Ballou's  Pictorial"  at  this  price;  but  with  our  unequalled  and  growing 
edition,  the  smallest  fractional  profit  per  number  produces  a  handsome  segre- 
gate to  the  publisher. 

NEW    CLUB     TERMS. 

One   copy,  one  year S3  50 

One  copy,  two  years 400 

Five  copies,  one  year •  •• ••••     9  00 

Twelve  copies,  one  year  (and  one  to  the  getter  up  of  the  club) 20  00 

\Sy  One  copy  of  Ballou's  Pictorial,  and  one  copy  of  The  Flag  of  ODB 
UNION,  when  taken  together,  ?3  50  per  aLnuni. 

Address  M.  M.  BALLOU, 

No.  22  Winter  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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%\t  Unci's  Cornxr. 


[Written  for  Bnllou's  Pictorial.] 
MY     PRAYER. 

BY  JOHN  H.   BAZLET. 

Father  of  nil  things,  God  of  lovo, 

Hoar  mc  from  thy  throne  above, 

And  grant  my  humble  prayorl 

I  do  not  nfk  for  power  nud  wealth, 

For  palaces  and  gold  ; 
I  do  not  wish  for  serfs  and  pelf, 

Or  grandeur  when  I'm  old. 

But  give  mo  wisdom  from  abovo, 

And  purity  of  mind ; 
Truth,  self-denial,  virtue,  love, 

And  all  that's  good  and  kind. 

That  man  may  love  his  fellow-men, 

That  knowledge  may  increase. 
That  charity  with  broadest  5pan 

May  "stablish  us  in  peace. 

And  when  my  race  is  almost  rim, 

And  dust  to  dust 's  in  -view, 
O,  may  I  say,  "  Thy  will  be  done!" 

And  hope  and  faith  renew. 

FAULT  FINDING. 
What  are  another's  faults  to  me? 

I've  not  a  -vulture's  bill, 
To  peck  at  every  flaw  I  sec, 

And  make  it  wider  still. 

It  is  enough  for  me  to  know 

I've  follies  of  my  own:  ' 
And  on  my  heart  the  care  bestow, 

And  let  my  friends  alone. — Axoif. 

SORROW. 
Tho  sorrows  which  the  soul  endures, 
Not  self-inflicted,  arc  but  hooded  joys, 
That  when  she  touches  the  white  strand  of  heaven, 
They  cluster  round  her  and  slip  off  her  robes, 
And  laugh  out  augels  in  the  world  of  light. — J.  Stahtah  Bigg. 


(BbiiaxB  €u$$  <£jjrair. 


GOSSIP    WITH     THE     READER. 

What  will  be  the  effect  of  tho  Ravels'  farewell  engagement  at  the  Boston 
Theatre?  They  have  certainly  pleased  young  and  old — but  particularly  the 
latter,  for  there  has  been  a  largo  sprinkling  of  bald  beads  and  gold-rimmed 
spectacles  among  the  spectators.  We  have  noticed,  however,  some  of  these 
same  old  gentlemon,  who  ought  to  have  been  rejuvenated  by  tho  entertain- 
ment, limping  very  suspiciously  about  the  streets — from  which  we  infer  that 
these  "reverend  seigniors,"  in  the  secrecy  of  their  private  apartments,  have 
been  attempting  to  throw  ll  flip-flaps,"  and  walk  upon  their  hands.  We 
know  of  one  who  ignomiuiously  failed  in  an  attempt  to  walk  a  clothes-line,  in 
imitation  of  Zanfretto.  and  was  precipitated  head  foremost  into  a  neighbor's 
backyard.     We  trust  our  men  of  "  eminent  gravity  T!  will  soon  recover  from 

this  imitative  mania Furet  de  Londres  tolls  the  following  curious  story : 

"The  most  singular  spit  in  the  world  is  that  of  the  Count  de  Castel  Maria, 
one  of  the  most  opulent  lords  of  Treviso.  This  spit  turns  one  hundred  and 
thirty  different  roasts  at  once,  and  plays  twenty -four  tunes;  and  whatever  it 
plays  corresponds  to  a  certain  degree  of  cooking,  which  is  perfectly  under- 
stood by  the  cook.  Thus,  a  leg  of  mutton,  a  PAnglais,  will  be  excellent  at 
the  12th  air;  a  fowl,  a  la  Flamcmde,  will  be  juicy  at  the  18th,  and  so  on.  It 
would  bo  difficult  perhaps  to  carry  the  love  of  gormandizing  and  miiBic 

further What  kind  of  a  bird,  we  wonder,  was  that  alluded  to  by  Dr. 

Fuller,  in  his  "Worthies  of  England."  He  says,  "I  have  read  of  a  bird 
which  hath  a  face  Itjbe,  and  yet  will  prey  upon,  a  man,  who,  coming  to  tho 
water,  and  finding  there,  by  reflection,  that  he  had  killed  one  like  himself, 
pineth  away  by  degrees,  and  never  after  enjoy eth  itself."    A  rare  instance  of 

ornithological  homicide  and  repentance! Shonstone,  the  poet,  divides 

the  readers  of  newspapers  into  seven  classes.  He  says: — 1  The  ill-natured 
look  at  the  list  of  bankrupts.  2.  The  poor,  to  the  price  of  bread.  3.  The 
stock-jobber,  to  the  lies  of  the  day.  4.  The  old  maid,  to  the  marriages.  5. 
The  prodigal,  to  the  deaths.  6.  The  monopolizers,  to  the  hopes  of  a  wet  and 
bad  harvest.    7.  Tho  boarding-school,  and  all  other  young  misses,  to  tho 

elopements How  coolly  Evelyn,  in  his  "Diary,"  notices  one  of  the  cruel 

punishments  in  use  in  England,  in  1052— only  two  hundred  years  since! 
"  Having  boon  robbed  by  two  cut-throats  near  Bromley,  I  rode  on  to  London, 
and  got  five  hundred  tickets  printed.    The  robber,  refusing  to  plead,  was 

pressed  to  death.''' Did  you  ever  hear,  dear  reader,  of  an  •'  artful  dodge' : 

practised  by  a  musical  instrument  maker  of  Bremen,  who  was  on  the  point  of 
failure?  His  creditors  watched  him  so  closely,  that  he  could  not  get  a  pin's 
worth  carried  away.  So  lie  assembled  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  musicians — 
his  friends — in  the  shop,  and  set  them  all  playing,  with  the  different  instru- 
ments there,  the  overture  to  "La  Gazza  Ladra.''  As  it  was  night,  at  each 
movement  of  the  orchestra  he  contrived  to  throw  some  article  of  furniture 
from  tho  back  window;  and  the  fall  was  so  managed  that,  from  tho  noise  of 
the  instruments,  no  one  perceived  it.  At  last,  to  finish  tho  affair  so  happily 
commenced,  at  the  end  of  the  concert  each  musician  went  out  with  his  in- 
strument. The  instrument-maker  vanished  last,  leaving  nothing  to  his  cred- 
itors but  a  bust  of  Ramus The  robbers  in  the  "good  old  times"  when 

purses  were  carried  in  the  hand,  or  worn  by  the  side,  cut  them  away  and  car- 
ried them  off  with  the  contents,  and  hence  they  were  called  "  cut-purses." 
One  of  Shakspearc's  rogues,  Antolycus,  says  that  "to  have  an  open  ear.  a 
quick  eye,  and  a  nimble  baud,  is  necessary  for  a  cut-purse."  Of  course 
"  pickpockets  "  are  of  modern  origin — they  canio  in  with  the  wearing  of 

pockets Some  years  ago  a  man  was  tried  in  Ireland  for  highway  robbery. 

In  the  course  of  the  trial,  the  prisoner  roared  out  from  the  dock  that  be  was 
guilty,  but  the  jury  brought  him  in  "not  guilty. ,;  The  astonished  judge 
exclaimed,  "  Good  God.  gentlemen !  Did  you  not  hear  the  man  himself  de- 
clare that  ho  was  guilty?"  The  foreman  replied,  "We  did.  my  lord;  and 
that  was  the  very  reason  we  acquitted  him — for  we  knew  the  fellow  to  bo  so 

notorious  a  liar,  that  he  never  told  a  word  of  truth  in  his  life." There  is 

a  philosophy  in  salutations.  Two  rival  lovers  bite  their  lips  when  they  sa- 
lute. Tho  creditor  salutes  with  cmbanas;  the  debtor,  with  levity.  Friend- 
ship salutes  with  the  hand  only;  love,  by  a  look.  Two  men  who  have  made 
acquaintance  at  a  funeral  always  meet  again  with  grave  looks,  oven  if  it  be  at 
a  masquerade.     The  man  who  wears  a  wig  salutes  as  little  as  possible — the 

hat  exercise  always  gives  him  eome  uneasiness Bernard,  the  plc;isant 

dramatic  author,  was  describing  an  evening  he  passed,  when  a  large  company 
were  invited  to  a  house  of  very  small  dimensions,  in  the  month  of  July.  He 
had  attired  himself  in  a  new  suit,  and  the  visitors  were  so  jammed  together. 


that  some  of  the  effects  of  tho  "Black  Hole"  of  Calcutta  were  exemplified  In 
the  "  perspiring  heroes."  "  When  I  got  home,"  said  Bernard,  "  after  six  hours' 
crowding,  I  discovered  that  the  l  dye  was  cast'  all  over  my  person." — "Ay," 

replied  his  frioud  Barnaby,  "you  found  yourself  party-colored.'^ An 

Euglinh  paper  says,  that  whilst  Shakspearo  was  performing  the  part  of  a  king 
in  one  of  his  own  tragedies,  standing  near  tho  queen's  box,  and  having  given 
orders  to  the  attending  officers,  Elizabeth,  wishing  to  know  whether  he  would 
depart  from  the  dignity  of  tho  sovereign,  at  that  instant  dropped  her  handker- 
chief, when  the  monarch  immediately  exclaimed,  but  without  further  inter- 
ruption, "  Yot.  ere  this  be  done,  take  up  our  sister's  handkerchief." Tho 

will  of  Governor  Blatchett,  of  Plymouth,  Mass.,  proved  in  1783,  contains  the 
following  singular  and  somewhat  amusing  clause  : — "  I  desire  my  body  to  bo 
kept  so  long  as  it  may  not  bo  offensive,  and  that  ono  of  my  toes  or  fingers 
may  bo  cut  off,  to  secure  a  certainty  of  being  dead.  I  further  request  my 
dear  wife  that,  as  she  has  been  troubled  with  one  old  fool,  sho  will  not  think 
of  marrying  a  second." Lord  Kenyon  had  onco  to  try  a  woman  for  steal- 
ing, in  a  dwelling-houso,  to  tho  amount  of  forty  shillings.  At  that  time  such 
a  crime  was  punishable  with  death.  It  was  her  first  offence,  and  many  exten- 
uating circumstances  appeared  in  tho  course  of  the  evidence  Lord  Kenyon 
resolved  to  recommend  her  to  mercy,  but  was,  of  course,  compelled  by  the 
law  to  pass  the  soutenco  of  death  on  her.  She  fainted  away  immediately  he 
began.  Shocked  beyond  measure,  tho  kind-hearted  judge  cried  out,  "  Good 
woman,  good  woman,  I  don't  mean  to  hang  you !     I  don't  mean  to  hang  you ! 

Will  nobody  tell  her  I  don't  mean  to  hang  her?" A  man  advertises  in 

one  of  our  exchanges,  thirty  dollars  reward  to  any  man.  or  set  of  mon,  who 

will  lynch,  tar  and  feather  a  person  who  has  gone  away  in  his  debt! Some 

people  regard  skilful  fiddlers  and  pianists  as  creatures  of  more  than  human 
greatness.  A  writer,  speaking  of  Thalberg  appearing  at  a  concert,  utters  the 
following  rhapsody  : — "  He  was  followed  to  bis  seat  by  the  straining  eyes  of 
his  ardent  admirers,  whose  ears  were  eager  to  devour  ljis  delicious  harmonies ; 
and  the  first  touch  of  his  finger  on  the  keys  was  tho  magic  signal  for  the  most 
profound  silence."  Bless  us!  what  a  thrilling  sensation  must  this  extraordi- 
nary being  have  created!     He  must  not  exhibit  himself  too  often A 

wealthy  tradesman  having  ordered  a  fish-pond  at  his  country-house  to  bo 
cleaned  out,  the  foreman  discovered  at  the  bottom  a  spring  of  ferruginous- 
colored  water,  and  on  returning  to  the  house,  told  his  employer  that  he  had 
found  a  chalybeate.  "  I  am  glad  of  it."  exclaimed  tho  worthy  citizen,  for  I 
naver  saw  one.     Put  it  in  the  basket  with  the  other  fish,  and  I'll  come  and 

look  at  it  presently." It  is  said  of  the  late  Duke  of  Argyle,  that  a  poacher 

was  brought  before  him  in  Roscneath.  "  Why,"  said  his  grace,  "have  you 
been  guilty  of  this?'' — "I  have  a  large  family  to  maintain!'' — "  Ay,"  said  the 
benevolent-hearted  nobleman,  "  what  may  be  the  number?" — "  Five  daugh- 
ters, sir,  and  every  one  of  them  has  three  brothers." — "  Poor  man,  that  is  a 
heavy  handful!  I  must  let  you  off  this  time,  but  do  not  repeat  the  offence." 
Scarcely,  however,  had  the  delinquent  quitted  the  room,  when  his  grace  recol- 
lected that  the  five  daughters,  with  each  three  brothers,  only  made  a  family 

of  eight,  and  he  laughed  at  the  poachers  pawkincss We  don't  believe  a 

word  of  the  following,  but  publish  it  for  what  it's  worth : — "  Observe  it  when 
you  will,  Quakers  always  have  small  heads.  It  Is  owing  to  the  foUowing  cir- 
cumstance. A  hat  is  bought  for  a  Quaker  lad  while  he  is  very  young,  and 
being  never  permitted  to  take  it  off  on  pain  of  expulsion  from  the  society,  it 
becomes  tight  as  tho  head  grows,  and  being  filled  by  the  skull,  the  latter  has 
no  chance  to  grow.     Instances  are  frequent  where  growing  Quaker  boys  have 

been  obliged  to  hoop  their  hats  lest  they  should  burst  open." "  We  are 

horn  in  a  hurry,"  says  an  American  writer.  "We  are  educated  at  speed. 
We  make  a  fortune  with  the  wave  of  a  wand,  and  lose  it  in  like  manner,  to 
re-mako  and  re-loso  it  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  Our  body  is  a  locomotive, 
travelling  at  the  rate  of  ten  leagues  an  hour;  our  spirit  is  a  high-pressure 
engine;  our  life  resembles  a  shooting  star,  and  death  surprises  us  like  an 

electric  shock." The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  urges  tho 

subject  of  the  establishment  of  schools  of  cookery,  on  the  model  of  an  institu- 
tion which  has  been  established  in  London,  the  main  object  being  to  teach 

servants   how  to  cook  wholesome  food Somebody  has  found  out  a  new 

way  of  "  taking  pictures,"  by  which  they  can  be  taken  as  well  in  the  night  as 
in  the  day-time.    A  Schenectady  dagucrrcotypist  has  missed  several  from  the 

frames  that  hang  by  his  door,  and  doesn't  approve  of  the  new  plan Read 

the  biographies  of  our  great  and  good  men.  says  an  exchange;  not  one  of 
them  had  a  fashionable  mother.  They  nearly  all  sprung  from  plain,  strong- 
minded  women,  who  had  about  as  little  to  do  with  fashions  as  the  changing 

clouds A  correspondent  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  says  that  the  "  Murillo  " 

purchased  by  Mr.  Aspinwall,  in  France,  and  now  on  exhibition  in  New  York, 
is  a  bogus  one.     He  says  the  real  one  is  now  in  the  Louvre,  Paris,  of  which 

Mr.  Aspinwalls  is  a  disreputable  duplicate "A  conversation,"  says  a 

writer  in  the  Boston  Transcript,  "  occurred  in  a  town  where  several  heavy 
failures  had  transpired,  relative  to  the  different  kinds  of  property.  One  of 
tho  persons  having  experienced  an  unfavorable  opinion  about  bank  stock, 
railroad  stocks,  real  estate,  etc.,  as  sources  of  permanent  income,  was  asked 
what  he  considered  the  best  kind  of  property?  Whereupon  ho  immediately 
answered,    'An  inheritance  incorruptible,   undented,  and  that  tin  loth  not 

away.'" A  Funchal  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  says  that 

it  is  not  an  open  question  whether  any  more  Madeira  wine  will  ever  be  pro- 
duced.   None  has  been  made  since  1851,  and  there  arc  now  only  some  seven 

or  eight  thousand  pipes  upon  tho  entire  island The  fillibuster  steamer, 

Fashion,  has  boon  sold,  under  order  of  government,  for  S2C0.  A  Mr.  Humph- 
ries bought  her  on  an  unopposed  bid Mrs.  Le  Vert,  of  Mobile,  has  just 

collected  ©1000  for  the  Mount  Vernon  Association.    Mrs,  Fogg,  of  Tennessee, 

telegraphs  that  she  has  collected  upwards  of  S2000 An  affecting  scene 

took  place  at  the  Tuileries  after  the  mass  of  thanksgiving,  at  which  the  em- 
peror and  empress  were  present  on  the  day  following  the  late  attempt.  The 
prince  imperial,  when  brought  to  his  parents,  remarked  the  scratch  made  on 
the  previous  evening  on  the  face  of  tho  emperor,  and  Baid,  in  his  infantile  ac- 
cents, "Papa  hurt!"  Tho  emperor  took  the  prince  in  his  arms,  and  said, 
'■  You  love  papa,  do  you?"  The  prince  replied  by  kissing  the  emperor,  and 
agaiu  repeated  the  word  "hurt!"  At  these  caresses  and  these  words  of  his 
child,  the  man  who  had  beheld  death  so  near  him  could  not  restrain  the  feel- 
ings of  his  heart,  and  he  shed  tears As  Erskine  went  one  day  to  West- 
minster Hall,  with  bis  ample  bag  crammed  full  of  briefs,  some  waggish  barris- 
ter hired  a  Jew's  boy  to  go  and  ask  him  if  he  had  "  any  old  clo-  to  sell  ?" — 
"  No,  yon  little  imp."  exclaimed  the  indignant  counsellor,-"  they  are  all  new 

suits!'-1 Mrs.  Dodge,  wifo  of  a  captain  killed  at  Agra,  while  lying  upon  a 

sofa  in  her  residence  at  Dcptford,  was  startled  to  see,  as  she  supposed,  her 
husband  standing  before  her.  She  rose  to  meet  him,  but  he  was  not  there. 
She  even  ran  to  the  garden  after  him.  When  she  told  her  friends  what  sho 
had  seen,  they  laughed,  and  pronounced  it  a  fantasy.  Subsequently  it  was 
ascertained  t'*nt  Capt  Dodge  was  killed  on  the  very  night  of  the  apparition. 


The  first  duty  of  a  man  is  to  provide  for  his  own  independence 
by  his  own  work,  and  not  cither  to  amuse  himself,  or  indulge  in 
any  gratification — not  oven  in  that  more  than  innocent,  most 
sacred  gratification,  of  assuaging  his  thirst  for  knowledge,  until  he 
has  done  his  day's  work,  and  done  that  which  it  is  his  boundeu 
duty  as  well  as  his  highest  interest  to  do,  work  with  his  own  hands 
for  the  provision  of  himself  and  his  family. — Brougham. 


Choice  UtisfcIIunn. 


TOM  KILNER  THE  VETERAN. 

For  many  years,  says  the  Evening  Gazette,  all  traces  have  been 
lost  of  Mr.  Kilner,  the  favorite  comedian  of  the  Federal  Street 
and  Trcmont  Theatres,  whoso  Sir  Anthony  Absolute  and  Capt. 
Copp  were  the  delight  of  the  town.  It  was  only  known  that,  re- 
nouncing the  stage,  he  had  devoted  his  energies  to  tilling  the  so'l, 
and  had  settled  down  somewhere  in  the  far  "West,  but  nothing 
direct  ever  gave  token  of  his  being  in  the  laud  of  tho  living.  A 
day  or  two  since,  Mr.  John  Gilbert,  of  the  Boston  Theatre,  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  him,  which  we  arc  kindly  permitted  to  copy. 
In  the  minds  of  many  it  will  awaken  most  pleasant  remembrances 
of  former  days,  when  Kilner  was  one  of  a  goodly  brotherhood  of 
players,  several  of  whom  have  passed  away  forever  from  the  stage 
of  life : 

"  WrLMTSGTOH,  Dearborn  Co.,  Ind.,  Feb.  1, 1858. 

"Friend  Gilbert: — You  will  be  surprised  to  receive  theso 
few  lines  from  mc.  I  knew  not  your  address,  or  I  should  have 
written  long  ago.  Happening  to  see  a  Boston  paper,  I  read  in  it 
that  you  were  performing-  at  the  Boston  Theatre  under  the  man- 
agement of  Barry.  You  could  not  be  with  a  better  man.  Give 
him  my  best  respects,  and  tell  him  I  have  a  grateful  recollection 
of  his  kindness  to  me.  I  was  pleased  to  see  you  were  playing  tho 
character  of  Capt.  Copp.  I  hope  old  Kilner 's  wig  has  dropped 
upon  you  like  Elijah's  mantle  upon  Elisha.  You  remember  our 
agreement — that  is,  I  would  not  sell  the  wig,  but  you  were  to  send 
me  papers.  Of  course  you  knew  not  where  to  send,  and  I  knew 
not  where  to  write  till  now.  I  now  say,  the  wig  is  yours.  I  could, 
not  give  it  to  a  better  representative  of  my  old  characters.  But 
don't  forget  the  papers,  as  they  will  afford  me  much  pleasure  in 
reading  the  news  of  Boston.  I  trust  you  will  write-  by  return 
mail,  and  tell  me  the  news — about  the  Boston  theatres,  etc. 

"  Where  are  Barrett,  Johnson,  Andrews,  etc.?  Do  you  ever  meet 
Joe  Foster  in  the  street,  peering  over  his  spectacles  1  If  you  do — 
that  is,  if  he  is  alive — remember  me  to  him.  For  myself,  I  am 
the  poor  player  that  has  strutted  and  fretted  his  hour  upon  the 
stage,  and  who  is  heard  no  more.  I  have  passed  my  eighty-first 
year,  and,  thank  God,  am  hale  and  hearty.  I  own  a  farm  of  over 
eighty  acres,  which  supplies  all  my  wants.  It  produced  last  year 
in  one  article  only  (wheat),  310  bushels.  I  have  a  pretty  flower 
and  vegetable  garden,  in  which  most  of  my  time  in  summer  ia 
employed.  Mrs.  Kilner  died  some  years  ago,  and  is  buried  on 
the  farm.  I  walk  to  her  grave  once  or  twice  a  day.  Do  not  for- 
get to  write  to  me,  as  I  will  be  highly  pleased  to  hear  from  you. 
Give  my  best  respects  to  your  wife,  and  also  all  who  arc  alive  of 
my  old  acquaintances.  My  best  wishes  for  yourself.  I  remain, 
"Yours,  truly,  Thomas  Kilner." 


THE  HOLY  PEACES. 

The  Eov.  Dr.  Tyng,  of  New  York,  has  lately  visited  Jerusalem. 
In  a  late  number  of  the  Protestant  Churchman,  iu  noticing  Bey. 
Dr.  Barclay's  new  work  on  Jerusalem  (a  very  excellent  and  valu- 
able work),  Dr.  Tyng  takes  occasion  to  express  his  own  opinion 
of  the  localities  of  the  Holy  Places.  The  testimony  of  this  distin- 
guished clergyman  is  interesting  to  the  public,  and  must  be  par- 
ticularly gratifying  to  Mr.  Prime,  whose  argument  is  so  highly 
complimented.  "  Dr.  Robinson  was  the  first  who  attempted  to 
disprove  the  certainty  of  the  assumed  location  of  the  sepulchre. 
And  he  was  able  to  present  so  little  real  argument  on  his  side, 
and  required  so  much  to  be  assumed,  that  he  left  the  ground  very 
little  disturbed.  Mi*.  Prime,  in  his  '  Tent  Life,'  has  effectually, 
completely  answered  Dr.  Robinson  with  an  array  of  simple  prac- 
tical argument  that  is  not  to  be  gainsayed,  and  really  settles  and 
disposes  of  the  whole  question.  Dr.  Barclay  refers  to  Mr.  Prime, 
and  attempts  to  dispose  of  his  impregnable-  arguments  with  a 
sneer.  He  wholly  fails.  Mr.  Prime  has  the  preponderance  of 
reason,  of  coincidence,  of  history,  of  correspondence  with  Scrip- 
ture and  with  facts,  in  a  measure  which  can  never  be  overthrown. 
And  after  our  own  personal  investigation,  we  are  not  more  satis- 
fied of  any  topographical  fact  in  Jerusalem  than  this.  We  have 
read,  and  heard,  and  seen  all  that  is  to  be  said  upon  the  subject ; 
and  our  own  satisfying  conclusion  is,  that  Dr.  Robinson  and  Dr. 
Barclay  are  both  without  adequate  foundation,  in  the  objection 
which  they  make  to  the  location  of  the  sepulchre." 


An  artist  should  be  fit  for  the  best  society,  and  should  keep  out 
of  it.  Society  always  has  a  destructive  influence  upon  an  artist — 
first,  by  its  sympathy  with  his  meanest  powers;  secondly,  by  its 
chilling  waut  of  understanding  of  his  greatest ;  and,  thirdly,  by  its 
vain  occupation  of  his  time  and  thoughts  — littskiu. 


ANNE  BOLEYN. 

Henry  the  Eighth  was  married  to  Anne  Boleyn  on  the  25th  of 
January,  1533,  in  a  garret  at  the  western  end  of  the  palace  at 
Whitehall.  She  is  described  as  a  fair  young  creature,  so  exquis- 
itely moulded  in  form  and  feature,  that  she  enslaved  the  eyes  and 
understandings  of  all  she  encountered ;  and  such  is  the  interest 
with  which  her  memory  is  still  invested,  that  numbers  daily  visit 
her  chamber  at  Hever  Castle,  near-  Edinbridge,  in  Kent,  and  eag- 
erly listen  to  the  romantic  traditions  which  point  out  the  hill  where 
Henry  used  to  sound  his  bugle  when  he  came  to  visit  her,  in  their 
happy  days  of  courtship,  from  his  palace  at  Eltham — and  the  exact 
spot  in  the  garden,  where,  at  the  turn  of  a  walk,  she  suddenly  came 
upon  the  king,  who  was  so  struck  with  her  wondrous  beauty,  that 
from  that  moment  he  was  inspired  with  the  fatal  passion  which 
raised  its  unfortunate  object  to  the  throne,  but  to  transfer  her  to 
the  block.  The  axewitli  which  the  little  neck  of  the  cruelly  sacri- 
ficed queen  was  severed,  is  still  preserved  in  the  Tower,  and  shares, 
with  her  grave  in  the  chapel,  the  melancholy  interest  associated 
with  her  name.  It  is  said,  that  during  the  night  winch  followed 
her  execution,  her  body  was  secretly  removed  from  its  grave  before 
the  altar  of  the  Towtr  chapel,  and  buried  in  the  church  of  Salle, 
in  Norfolk,  where  a  black  marble  slab  is  shown  as  the  covering  of 
her  remains. — Christian  Freeman. 


A  CIRCASSIAN  BEAUTY. 

The  daughter,  Hafiza,  was  a  lively,  pretty  girl  of  sixteen  or 
seventeen,  looking  rather  demure,  as  is  necessary  on  a  first  inter- 
view, but  by  no  meaus  ill-natured.  Indeed,  she  had  no  cause  to 
be  so,  aware,  as  she  must  have  been,  that  no  girl  iu  the  neighbor- 
hood could  abide  a  closer  scrutiny,  or  command  a  better  price 
than  herself;  in  short,  though  far  from  realizing  the  beau  ideal  we 
should  form  of  sublime  and  beautiful,  yet,  as  things  go  in  that 
country,  every  way  entitled  to  rank  as  a  Circassian  beauty.  She 
had  regular  and  pretty  features,  blue  eyes,  and  fair  complexion; 
her  hair  was  of  a  light  auburn  color,  and  hung  in  a  profusion  of 
braided  tresses  over  her  shoulders,  from  a  bonnet  of  scarlet,  cloth, 
trimmed  and  crossed  with  broad  silver  race,  not  unlike  the  Alba- 
nian skull  cap.  Her  costume,  being  that  of  all  Circassian  maid- 
ens, consisted  of  a  bonnet  of  scarlet  cloth,  a  bodice  of  blue  silk, 
with  a  row  of  silver  studs  in  front,  a  girdle  fastened  veiy  low  by 
large  silver  clasps  in  the  shape  of  shells,  and  beneath  her  antari  of 
striped  silk,  the  loose  Turkish  trowsers,  or  shalvar;  from  these 
there  peeped  a  pair  of  white  and  delicate  feet,  which,  in  the  house, 
it  is  the  fashion  to  leave  uncovered,  but  to  go  out  of  doors,  they 
put  on  ornamented  pattens  or  morocco  slippers. — Louguorih's 
Year  among  the  Circassians. 


BALLOUS    PICTORIAL    DRAWJNtHtOOM    COMPANION. 
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H*sit.Y  DoM.— Tlwro  In  notavlllnn»  or  town  In  tho  country  m  «m/il1,  hat 
that  a  club  of  twclvo  Bubscribon  mltflit  b«t  ronlly  obtained  for  "BollOU'l 
Plotorlftl)'1  &»<!  the  work  bo  thun  procured  for  curb,  at  about  pi  *J7  a  year, 
boMdun  a  grafia  copy  to  th«  pornon  who  n«mU  tho  tinmen  and  nioiitty.  Any 
ptriOD  desiring  to  form  a  club,  a&n  bora  iftmple  ooplea  Mnt  ftw  of  obArge,  by 
■gilding  oh  «  li'"'  t.»  that  oOeot. 

3Stritorial  jfttclangr. 

Wo  find  it  stilted  thnt  icc-cntting  will  probably  produce  »*  li!>- 
crally  ttii rt  yonr  ns  any  recent  one,  and  that  the  quality  will  bo 
anasunlly  solid  and  fine— —  An  auctioneer  in  the  west  of  Kn^- 
liui'l  has  just  outstripped  the  most  inventive  of  Lis  London  breth- 
ren, by  announcing  in  an  Exeter  paper  thai  he  has  so  much  busi- 
noss,  that  ho  linn  recently  worn  out  two  hammer*,  nnd  is  now  on 

tho  second  end  of  the  third  ! Dr.  Charles  Mackny  intend:'  \ pis- 

tting  Canada  early  in  tho  spring,  when  he  will  deliver  a  few  lee- 

urofl. Lord   St.  Vincent  never  liked   to  hear  of  on  officer 

getting  married  in  war  time.  He  would  say,  when  nny  one  nsked 
permission  to  go  home  to  England  for  a  short  period,  "  Sir,  yon 
want  to  go  on  slime  and  pet  married,  and  then  you  wont  ho  worth 

your  salt." During  the  year  1857,  over  six  hundred  millions 

of  steel  pens  were  manufactured. It  is  bat  two  or  three  years 

since  a  duel  was  fought  at  St.  Pctorsburgh  between  two  Indies  of 
high  rank.  The  quarrel  grew  out  of  some  love  affair.  The  par- 
ties fought  at  five  paces,  nnd  one  of  them  was  killed  at  the  first 

fire;  tho  survivor  was  sent  to  end  her  days  in  a  convent. A 

circus-rider  in  Mobile,  lately  threw  seventy-one  summersets  in 

succession. The  Freemasons  of  Ilallowell,  Maine,  have  just 

completed  tho  host  Masonic  Hall  in  the  State. They  are  fitting 

up  comfortable  quarters  in  New  York  for  tho  detention  of  wit- 
nesses who  nro  unable  to  procure  bail.  Good.  While  the  odious 
law  which  imprisons  poor  witnesses  remains  upon  tho  statute- 
hooks,  they  should  not  bo  forced  to  herd  with  the  lowest  nnd  vilest 

criminals,  as  is  now  tho  case. Eighty-two  divorco  suits  were 

brought  in  San  Francisco  during  the  year,  and  twenty-five  were 

before  the  courts  which  were  commenced  in  1856. It  is  but  a 

few  years  since  women  and  children  were  almost  unknown  in 
California,  but  now  29,180  children  arc  reported  in  the  census  of 

that  State. Mr.  Albert  Smith  has  given  his  entertainment  of 

Mont  Blanc  1800  times. Louisville,  Ivy.,  boasts  of  the  deepest 

well  in  the  world,  and  the  tallest  steeple  in  the  United  States. 
The  well  is  an  artesian,  1900  feet  deep  ;  the  steeple  on  the  Cathe- 
dral is  286  feet  high,  while  that  of  Trinity,  New  York,  is  only  204 

feet. A  tablet  to  tho  memory  of  Emanuel  Swedcnborg  has 

been  erected  in  the  Swedish  Protestant  Church,  Prince's  Square, 
Ratclitib  Highway,  in  which  he  was  buried  eighty-five  years  ago. 
It  is  fixed  on  tho  south  side  of  the  edifice,  nearly  opposite  the 
pulpit,  and  overlooking  the  spot  in  front  of  the  altar  where  the 
body  was  buried. Who  composed  that  most  exquisitely  touch- 
ing story  of  Jessio  Brown  at  Lucknow  ?     There  is  little  doubt  that 

it  is  a  literary  hoax. The  last  part  Rachel  played  was  Adri- 

enno  Lccouvreur,  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  The  play-bill  was  pro- 
phetic when  it  announced,  "Mdlle.  Rachel  will  appear  this  eve- 
ning, Doc.  17, 1856,  positively  for  the  last  time." Marshall  P. 

Wilder  has  presented  Ben:  Perlcy  Poore  with  a  handsome  silver 
pitcher,  as  a  mark  of  personal  esteem  and  recognition  of  his  ser- 
vices as  secretary  of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Society  for 

three  years  past. The  veritable  fur  coat  that  once  belonged  to 

the  celebrated  Italian  poet,  Petrarch,  is  now  up  for  sale  at  a  low 
auction  store  in  Paris,  with  all  the  parchments  and  seals  of  the 
distinguished  individuals  through  whose  possession  it  has  passed 
— popes,  cardinals  nnd  private  citizens — from  Casa,  to  whom  Pc- 

trach  left  it  by  will,  down  to  its  present  owner. Zinc  lining 

to  tho  bottom  of  an  aquarium  is  said  to  kill  the  fish. Crinoline 

on  skates  is  not  a  successful  experiment  in  tho  western  part  of  tho 
Stntc.  An  immense  crowd  assembled  on  a  pond  in  Monterey,  a 
few  days  since,  gathered  there  by  a  report  that  the  young  ladies  of 
the  South  Berkshire  Institute  were  to  be  initiated  into  the  myste- 
ries of  using  skates.  The  girls  tried  most  persistently,  but  success 
refused  to  perch  upon  their  banners,  greatly  to  their  own  and  their 

spectators'  disappointment. The  highest  speed  over  made  on 

the  ocean  was  by  the  clipper-ship  Flying  Scud — four  hundred  and 
sixty  miles  in  twenty-four  hours.- M.  Masson  Thibault,  a  po- 
litical prisoner  of  1S52,  and  a  man  of  extreme  republican  principles, 
has  published  a  letter  in  reference  to  the  attempted  assassination 
of  the  emperor,  in  which  ho  says  he  "abandons  the  party  which 
disgraces  itself,  and  rejects  the  flag  which  is  so  shamefully  soiled 
with  blood." Havclock,  the  deceased  British  general,  invari- 
ably secured  two  hours  in  the  morning  for  reading  tho  Scriptures 
and  private  prayer.  If  the  march  began  at  six,  he  rose  at  four;  if 
at  four,  he  rose  at  two. 


Geo.  Wilkins  Kendall. — The  Boston  Post,  the  other  day, 
published  a  letter  from  this  distinguished  gentleman  addressed  to 
our  friend  "Acorn,"  and  dated  from  his  home  at  New  Braunfcls, 
Texas.  The  ex-editor  and  ex-Santa  Fe  prisoner  is  a  fanner  on  a 
grand  scale — having  ^000  sheep,  a  gang  of  blood  marcs,  a  Chick- 
ering's  piano  and  other  desirable  "fixius'."     He  writes  that  ho  is 

perfectly  happy  and  fixed  for  life. 

«  —  .^-  » 

English  Railroads. — Mr.  Hackctt,  in  England,  has  published 
some  valuable  railway  statistics,  in  which  it  appears  that  the  total 
revenue  of  the  railways  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1857,  was 
about  $120,000,000.  The  capital  of  the  lines  is  61,500,000,000; 
and  it  is  estimated  that  the  profits  yielded  dividends  averaging 
3  1-2  per  cent,  per  annum. 


Scandalous  Evidence. — A  witness  in  a  Hoosier  court  being 
asked  how  be  knew  two  certain  parties  were  man  and  wife,  replied, 
"  Why,  dog  on  it !  I've  heard  'cm  scolding  each  other  morc'n  fifty 
I'mci."     The  evidence  was  considered  conclusive. 


ffliMacBiDe  ©atljctmgB. 

in  An  tria,  one  half  of  the  people  arc  under  Brn 
other  half  in  jaili 

Mr.  Rogers,  of  St.  Louis,  has  married  the  fnt  woman  who  wn* 
exhibited  by  ( loloncl  Wood. 

I'.iiij  mini  Thurston,  Esq.,  of  Lowell,  the  former  owner  of  old 
Black  Hawk,  has  sold  hi^  trotting  bay  gelding  "  Robin  "  to  a  gen- 
tleman in  Philadelphia,  for  the  nun  of  92000. 

The  lender  of  a  gan^'  "I  I""'  •■  and  «;ittlc  thieves  in  Vermont 
bus  been  arrested,  as  also  most  of  bin  confederate*.  Hi*  name  i* 
Richardson,  but  he  is  better  known  by  the  title  of  "  Urn  lie  John/1 

Philip  GombertB,  a  blind  man,  cut  his  tbront  in  New  York,  and 
the  physician  who  sewed  up  the  wound  afterwards  stole  the  corpse, 
nnd  carried  it  off  on  bin  back  to  tin-  im-dind  mWr.'/t:  in  East  four- 
teenth Street,  where  a  policeman  found  it. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  completion  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Telegraph,  and  it  is  expected  the  next  attempt  will  !.<■  crowned 
with  success.  It  is  intended  tu  take  out  2XIIO  miles  of  cnhlv,  beiny 
,'jno  more  than  was  thought  Hiillicient  last  time. 

The  wife  nnd  two  children  of  a  German  named  Werner  were 
murdered  near  Genesee,  Wisconsin,  and  the  house  they  resided  in 
was  burnt,  probably  by  two  suspected  men,  with  the  object  of 
obtaining  money,  in  which  they  did  not  succeed. 

A  youth  named  Archer,  convicted  in  "Wayne  county,  Pn.,  of 
killing  his  brother,  has  received  the  following  light  sentence : — 
To  pay  a  fine  of  55  nnd  costs  of  prosecution,  and  be  imprisoned 
five  years  and  three  months  in  the  Eastern  penitentiary. 

The  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Republican  records  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Winnie  Eassiter  on  the  28th  of  January,  aged  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years.  She  was  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  and  was  mar- 
ried in  the  colony  many  years  before  the  Revolution. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  to 
authorize  Mr.  Barhcc  to  prepare  a  statue  of  James  Madison  for 
the  interior  of  the  State  capitol.  The  Virginia  Senate  has  passed 
a  bill  appropriating  $100,000  to  tho  University  of  Virginia,  in 
four  annual  installments  of  $25,000. 

From  Teheran,  a  royal  order  has  just  been  issued  prohibiting 
the  entry  into  Persia  of  the  shawls  of  Cashmere.  The  governors 
of  Mcchcd  and  Kirman  have  received  instructions  to  use  all  their 
efforts  in  developing  tho  ancient  native  manufacture  of  shawls, 
and  in  seeking  to  improve  the  fineness  and  quality  of  the  fabrics. 

A  very  difficult  and  delicate  surgical  operation  was  performed 
at  Genoa,  N.  Y.,  lately,  which  consisted  in  the  removal  of  the  en- 
tire upper  lip,  and  forming  a  substitute  from  the  sides  of  the  cheeks, 
which  was  accomplished  in  so  perfect  a  manner  as  to  overcome 
the  entire  deformity,  and  make  a  substantial  and  useful  lip. 

Miss  Hale,  aged  22,  owner  of  tho  Hales'  estate,  Canterbury, 
Enc--,  recently  took  the  veil  as  a  novitiate  of  the  Carmelite  nuns, 
taking  the  vow  of  "Poverty,  Obedience  and  Chastity."  She  has 
made  over  tho  whole  of  her  estate,  valued  at  .£150,000,  to  the 
church  of  Rome,  only  excepting  a  small  annuity  to  her  mother. 

A  filibustering  eagle  visited  the  farm  of  Mr.  Rowlctt,  in  Prince 
George  county,  Va.,  and  pounced  upon  a  Muscovy  drake,  but  the 
drake  put  bis  muscular  energies  into  very  active  exercise,  and 
made  so  scientific  a  uso  of  them  as  to  give  his  feathered  majesty  a 
sound  drubbing.  An  attempt  upon  one  of  the  lady  ducks  was 
equally  unsuccessful. 

There  is  now  residing  in  Brest  a  deaf  and  dumb  man  named 
Moscr,  a  native  of  Batisbon,  in  Bavaria,  who  has  taught  himself 
Latin  and  fourteen  of  the  living  languages  of  Europe,  all  of  which 
ho  writes  with  extraordinary  facility;  and  who,  besides,  makes  the 
most  difficult  ai'ithmetical  calculations  with  astonishing  correct- 
ness and  rapidity. 

The  traffic  receipts  on  railways  in  the  united  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  for  the  year  1857,  amounted  to  £23,672,465 
on  lines  that  published  their  traffic  receipts  weekly,  and  to  about 
£490,000  on  those  that  do  not,  making  together  £24,162,465. 
The  traffic  receipts  for  the  year  1856  amounted  to  £22,995,500, 
showing  an  increase  of  £1,166,965,  or  5.1  per  cent. 

Captain  William  V.  Taylor,  of  the  navy,  died  at  his  residence 
in  Newport,  lately.  He  was  conspicuous  at  the  battle  of  Lake 
Erie,  in  which  he  navigated  the  Lawrence,  Perry's  flag-ship,  into 
and  during  the  action.  His  last  cruise  was  in  command  of  the 
Ohio  seventy-four,  on  a  cruise  to  the  Pacific.  Since  that  time,  the 
infirmities  of  age  have  gradually  overcome  him. 

A  diabolical  outrage  was  committed  in  Jersey  City,  n  few  days 
since.  A  woman,  who  had  lived  unhappily  with  her  husband, 
was  passing  through  an  alley  near  the  house,  when  she  was  seized 
from  behind  by  a  man,  who,  bending  her  head  back,  poured  the 
contents  of  a  bottle  of  vitriol  upon  her  face.  She  is  not  fatally 
injured,  her  eyes  miraculously  escaping  the  effects  of  the  fluid. 
She  could  not  recognize  the  fiend  who  committed  the  outrage. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  stock  of  the  Cunard  line  of  European 
steamships  is  over  200  per  ceut.  premium.  Very  little  of  it  is 
ever  sold.  A  gentleman  of  Glasgow  last  summer  offered  £3000 
for  a  share  of  £100,  but  could  not  get  it.  With  their  first  five 
ships  they  have  built  all  their  additional  eight  or  nine  ships,  with 
the  common  earnings,  without  any  assessments  for  additional  capi- 
tal. The  whole  of  the  original  stock  subscription  has  never  yet 
been  called  up. 

The  case  of  Colonel  Learned,  who  has  lately  been  sent  to  prison 
at  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  by  one  of  his  creditors,  is  one  of  remarkable 
painfullness.  Several  years  since,  notes  amounting  to  some  thou- 
sands of  dollars  were  presented  to  him  for  payment.  Among 
them  were  several  forgeries ;  but  inasmuch  as  they  were  perpe- 
trated by  his  son,  be  paid  the  whole  of  them  rather  than  punish 
him.  To  do  this,  he  was  compelled  to  sacrifice  his  property,  and 
at  73  years  of  age,  is  reduced  to  poverty  and  deprived  of  his 
liberty. 

A  singular  casualty  recently  occurred  at  Bcckwith  Landing, 
Missouri.  Mr.  Bcckwith  started  with  a  negro,  in  a  skirl",  for  Hick- 
man, to  collect  some  $1500.  This  done,  they  started  forborne, 
but  had  proceeded  only  a  short  distance  when  Mr.  Bcckwith,  from 
some  unaccountable  reason,  concluded  to  get  out  and  walk — the 
money  being  in  coin,  was  left  in  the  boat.  Scarce  had  be  touched 
the  shore,  when  the  bank  caved  in,  engulfing  neirro,  money  aud 
skiff.  Mr.  Bcckwith  escaped  uninjured.  Nothing  has  been  seen 
or  heard  of  cither  negro,  money  or  skiff  since. 

A  youth  named  Gilbert  was  at  work  in  a  well  at  Little  Falls, 
N.  J.,  a  few  days  since,  which  had  been  sunk  almost  through  solid 
rock  to  the  depth  of  68  feet,  and,  desiring  to  ascend,  caught  hold 
of  the  rope  nnd  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  up  by  simply  holding 
fast  with  his  hands.  On  reaching  the  top,  he  placed  his  foot  on 
the  edge  of  the  well  and  loosened  his  grasp,  when  his  foot  slipped, 
and  he  was  precipitated  to  the  bottom  of  the  well.  He  fell  straight 
down  for  a  distance  of  twenty  feet,  when  be  struck  the  s;V.  and 
was  thrown  from  side  to  side  to  the  bottom,  falling  at  the  feet  of 
the  men  in  the  well,  a  shapeless  mass.  His  arms,  back  and  thighs 
were  broken,  nnd  his  body  braised  to  a  jelly. 


^foreign  I-trtns. 


Among  the  pacific  rieni  of  the  times  El  the  demolition  of  the  in- 
of  Vienna,  in  order  to  the  better  building  of 

Jbhflon  Maria  Farina,  who  obtained  the  prise  medal  at  the  great 
exhibition  of  1851,  foi  nil  Kan  di  Cologne,!  iporu  annually  from 
i  Cologne  to  England  200,000  bottli 

Madame  Biatori  u  in  Paris,  but,  with  the  exception  of  u  i 

sen  tot  ion  of  "  Maria  Stuardu,"  for  ibe  benefit  ot  Massel,  the  one 
at  which  the  emperor's  life  was  attcmpied,  ?hc  will  not  ploy  before 
April. 

It  hoi  been  decided  to  divide  France  into  four  military  depart- 
ments, with  depots  of  anno,  etc,,  so  that  in  the  event  of' the  em- 
peror being  taken  away  by  tome  fatality,  France  will  find  man  rial 

aid  for  maintaining  order. 

Some  idea  bo  hud  of  the  amount  of  silver  coin  lent  by  the  Aus- 
trian National  Bank  to  the  men  banti  of  Hamburg,  when  ire  state 
that  it  took  sixteen  double  bone  wagons  to  conrej  it  from  tho 
hank  to  the  railroad  depot  for  shipmi 

The  attempt  to  assassinate  Louis  Ifapoleon  i*  likely  to  lead  to 
serious  ro.su In,  as  u  disposition  was  already  evinced  on  the  part  of 
the  continental  monorens  to  press  England  into  a  complete  refusal 
of  Hhelter  to  political  refugees. 

Monsieur  Blonde!,  who  i.«  appointed  Bel^inm  minister  to  tho 
United  States,  represented  Belgium  at  the  court  of  tho  mlian  in 
i  - 19,  when  owing  to  bis  alleged  undae  interference  in  the  Dana- 
bian  Principalities  Question,  his  recall  was  requested  by  the 
Turkish  government. 


iraiuiB  of  (&oVu. 


....  Women  are  lost  by  their  sensibility,  they  are  saved  by 
their  coquetry. — Madame  AzcuS. 

Friendship  is  the  only  passion  which  age  does  not  wither. — 

Madame  de  iJrjfaut. 

"  What  folks  think"  is  to  some  ministers  the  judgment 

day. — Beecher. 

Always  to  indulge  our  appetites  is  to  extinguish  them. 

Abstain  that  you  may  enjoy. — Ijxndor. 

Women   habitually  make   confidence    the   first  need  of 

friendship. — Madame  de  Stael. 

....  Friendship  is  the  only  rose  without  thorns  in  this  world. — 
Madame  de  Snudaery. 

....  Our  minds  are  as  different  as  our  faces.  We  are  all 
travelling  to  one  destination — happiness  ;  but  none  are  going  by 
tho  same  road. — Lacon. 

The  failure  of  the  mind  in  old  age,  in  my  opinion,  is  often 

less  the  result  of  natural  decay  than  disuse.  Ambition  hits  ceased 
to  operate ;  contentment  brings  indolence ;  indolence  decay  of 
mental  power,  ennui,  intellectual  vacancy,  and  sometimes  death.— 
Sir  Benjamin  Brook. 


Joker's  ISttagct. 

"Lost — A  brindle  pup,  belonging  to  Patrick  McNeil  with  his 
cars  slit."     How  McNeil  got  his  ears  slit,  is  not  stated. 

"  Do  try  and  talk  a  little  common  sense,"  said  a  young  lady  to 
her  visitor.  "Ah,  but  wouldn't  that  be  taking  an  unfair  advantage 
of  you?" 

"  Imagine  I  was  n  tall  chap,"  said  Bevis.  "  Don't  try,"  re- 
sponded Sinkum,  "you'll  hurt  yourself,  for  it's  a  great  stretch  of 
imagination  for  a  little  feller  to  do  that !" 

A  drunkard  being  visited  by  a  temperance  agent  just  as  he  was 
about  to  take  down  his  morning's  bitters,  kicked  the  decanter  out 
of  doors  aud  swallowed  the  agent. 

A  man  in  Ohio,  for  a  wager  of  one  shilling,  sucked  sixty-eight 
eggs  in  ten  minutes,  the  other  day.  The  next  thing  we  shall  hear 
of  him  probably  will  bo  that  he  is,  as  they  Eay  in  the  West,  "  a 
gone  sucker." 

Amongst  a  cargo  of  odds  and  ends  lately  received  at  Liverpool 
from  Hamburg,  was  one  cask  of  kuman  tot  (A.  "  Great  will  be  the 
fall  thereof  "  in  price,  of  course  ;  and  wc  congratulate  the  toothless 
upon  this  inci-ttoaf-al  supply. 

A  hoosier  paper  contains  an  editorial  notice  that  marriages  and 
deaths  will  not  be  published  unless  authorized  by  some  known 
name,  and  prefers  that  they  should  be  delivered  in  person  !  It 
may  be  expedient,  therefore,  for  those  who  wish  their  obituary 
notices  inserted,  to  hand  them  in  the  dav  beforehand ! 
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ATTEMPTED  ASSASSINATION  OF  LOUIS  NAPOLEON. 

In  our  last  issue  wo  made  somo  editorial  remarks  on  tho  charac- 
ter and  probnMo  consequences  of  tho  attempt  to  assassinato  tho  om- 
poror  of  France,  on  tho  14th  of  January,  but  delayed  giving  a  pic- 
torial representation  of  tho  ovont  until  wo  could  obtain  from  Paris 
an  authentic  view  of  the  tragic  scono,  tho  designs  published  in  the 
English  papors  being  evidently  imaginary.  This  great  ovont  is 
now  delineated  in  tho  picture  on  this  page  as  it  actually  occurred, 
and  tho  representation  is  so  perfect  as  to  bo  well  worthy  of  preser- 
vation and  of  reference  hereafter.  Tho  point  of  timo  selected  by 
the  artist  is  tho  moment  whon  tho  first  sholls  exploded,  killing  ono 
of  tho  horses,  and  wounding  and  killing  somo  of  tho  police  and 
mounted  escort.  On  tho  loft  is  tho  fatjado  of  the  opera-house,  Rue 
Lepollotior,  with  the  emperor's  private  entrance.  The  explosion 
has  thrown  overy  ono  into  dismay — mon  are  falling  from  their 
horses,  or  rolling  on  tho  ground,  entangled  in  their  stirrups,  and 
the  crowd  is  rushing  to  and  fro  in  wild  confusion.  There  was 
what  tho  play-bills  term  "  an  extraordinary  attraction  "  that  even- 
ing, at  the  Academic  Impe*riale  de  Musique,  or  Grand  Opera,  the 
performances  being  for  tho  benefit  of  Mossol,  the  singer.  Super- 
stitious people  have  since  remarked  that  tho  entertainment  con- 
sisted of  William  Tell,  glorifying  a  popular  revolution,  the  Muette 
de  Portia,  the  subject  being  another  revolution,  the  drama  of  Mary 
Stuart,  played  by  Madame  Ristori,  in  which  a  crowned  head  falls, 
and  tho  ball-scene  from  Gustavus  III.,  in  which  a  sovereign  is 
assassinated.  It  is  also  remembered  that  during  a  performance  of 
Madame  Ristori  at  the  Theatre  Italien,  a  man,  since  shut  up  as  a 
lunatic,  fired  on  a  carriage  believed  to  be  the  emperor's,  but  which 


exclaimed,  "  Bo  careful !  that  may  do  mischief  I"  M.  Hebort 
foresaw  what  was  about  to  happon,  and  after  having  secured  his 
prisoner,  returned  in  all  haste  to  the  opora  house.  It  was  half  past 
eight,  and  tho  emperor's  carriage  was  coming  up.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  seryent  de  ville,  having  noticed  a  man  elegantly  dressed  and 
wearing  yellow  gloves,  who  was  standing  on  tho  steps  of  tho  peri- 
style of  the  opera  house,  at  the  moment  of  their  majesties'  approach, 
tried  to  make  him  withdraw.  But  this  man  persisted  in  remain- 
ing, insinuating  that  he  had  been  placed  there  to  watch  over  the 
emperor's  person,  and  ho  was  amongst  the  first  to  shout  vive  i'em- 
pereur!  waving  his  hat  on  high.  At  this  moment  the  carriage  of 
the  chamberlain  on  duty,  which  preceded  the  emperor's  carriage, 
was  checked  by  a  stoppage,  but  the  coachman,  who  had  reined  in 
his  horses,  whipped  them  up,  and  drove  up  under  the  arch  of  the 
left  wing  of  the  peristyle,  where  their  majesties  now  alight.  The 
imperial  carriage  was  about  driving  under  tho  archway,  where  it 
would  have  been  completely  sheltered,  when,  amidst  the  shouts  of 
"Long  live  the  emperor!  a  terrible  explosion  suddenly  took 
place,  followed  immediately  by  a  second  and  a  third.  Cries  of 
pain  and  terror  rose  on  every  side,  and  what  added  to  the  horror 
of  the  scene  was  that  the  illumination  of  the  faqade  of  the  opora 
was  extinguished  by  the  second  commotion,  and  that  the  horses 
of  the  imperial  escort,  terrified  by  the  explosions,  carried  their 
riders  as  far  as  the  Rue  Rossini.  This  incident,  perhaps,  contri- 
buted to  the  emperor's  safety,  for  the  involuntary  charge  swept 
the  square  and  bore  back  the  multitude.  The  detachment  soon 
returned  by  the  left  to  the  square,  and  covered  the  imperial  car- 
riage.    The  two  horses  of  the  latter  had  fallen,  one  killed  upon 


arms  and  breast.  It  was  then  perceived  that  both  the  emperor 
and  empress  had  been  slightly  scratched  in  the  face  by  fragments 
of  broken  gloss,  and  that  the  former's  hat  had  been  pierced  by  a 
projectile.  This  projectilo  had  struck  the  chapeau  when  he  was 
leaning  forward  to  catch  the  general's  reply  to  a  question,  tho 
shouts  without  almost  drowning  his  voice.  But  for  this  circum- 
stance, which  caused  thorn  both  to  stoop  towards  each  other,  they 
would  probably  have  been  struck  full  in  the  head.  The  emperor 
preserved  all  his  coolness,  but  he  wns  irritated,  and  the  first  reflec- 
tion which  escaped  his  lips  was  this :  "  It  must  bo  owned  that  the 
police  service  is  very  ill  conducted  !"  This  menacing  reflection 
seemed  coroborated  the  next  day  by  a  note  in  the  Moniteur,  stating 
that  the  French  government  had  received,,  in  June  last,  advices 
from  the  Isle  of  Jersey,  of  the  fabrication  of  fulminating  grenades, 
destined  to  be  thrown  under  the  emperor's  carriage,  and  that  tho 
police  had  been  warned  recently  of  the  arrival  of  Picrri,  entrusted 
with  the  execution  of  the  plot.  If  the  latter  had  not  been  miracu- 
lously recognized  by  officer  Hebert,  a  moment  before  the  attempt, 
he  would  probably  have  made  use  of  the  fourth  bomb,  and  of  tho 
other  arms  he  carried  about  with  him.  The  safety  of  their  majes- 
ties is  also  due,  in  a  great  part,  to  officer  Hebert,  who  was  severely 
wounded  as  he  returned  to  the  peristyle  of  the  opera.  He  has 
been  created  a  knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  The  emperor  and 
empress,  immediately  after  the  attempt,  made  their  appearance  in 
their  box  and  were  received  with  thunders  of  applause.  No  words 
can  depict  the  distress,  consternation  and  tumult  which  reigned  in 
the  Rue  Lepclletier  a  few  seconds  after  the  three  explosions.  Tho 
crowd,  seized  with  natural  terror,  rushed  into  the  neighboring 
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only  contained  the  ladies  of  the  court.  The  rumor  having  circu- 
lated that  the  emperor  and  empress  would  attend  Massol's  benefit, 
and  the  outside  of  the  theatre  being  brilliantly  illuminated  on  the 
occasion,  a  great  crowd  of  spectators  had  assembled  on  the  side- 
walks of  the  boulevards  and  of  tho  Rue  Lepellctier.  About  a 
quarter  past  eight,  and  before  the  appearance  of  their  majesties, 
M.  Hebert,  a  police  officer,  thought  he  recognized  at  the  corner  of 
Rue  Lepelletier,  an  Italian  named  Pierri,  expelled  irom  France 
in  1852,  whose  return  had  been  signified  to  the  police  in  reports 
sent  from  Brussels  and  London.  The  first  of  these  reports  said 
that  Picrri  had  just  left  England  with  a  view  of  putting  into  exe- 
cution a  plot  against  the  emperor's  life,  and  that  he  had  had  sev- 
eral interviews  with  the  refugees  in  London.  The  second  report 
stated  that  Pierri  had  also  seen  many  refugees  in  Brussels,  and  that 
he  had  gone  to  Paris,  by  way  of  Lille,  accompanied  by  an  old  man, 
and  having  with  him  a  "  hollow  cast  machine,  made  after  the  Jac- 
quin  plan."  The  Indicatcur  de  Tourcoinahas  since  said  that  Pierri 
entered  France  through  that  town,  furnished  with  a  perfectly  regu- 
lar passport,  and  carrying  a  little  bronze  coffer,  with  wires  and 
tools  in  the  interior,  the  unusual  shape  of  which  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  commissary  of  police.  But  the  stranger  told  him 
that  he  was  a  piano-tuner,  and  that  he  used  this  box  in  the  way  of 
his  profession.  The  police  officer  Hebert,  having  recognized 
Pierri  on  the  boulevard  in  spite  of  his  disguise  and  the  English 
jargon  ho  affected  to  speak,  caused  him  to  be  arrested  and  searched. 
He  was  found  to  carry  a  six-barrelled  revolver,  a  poniard,  and  a 
fulminating  grenade  wrapped  up  and  sustained  by  a  silk  handker- 
chief under  his  overcoat.    When  the  grenade  was  seized,  Pierri 


the  spot,  and  the  other  severely  wounded.  The  pole  of  the  car- 
riage was  broken  against  the  wall  of  the  arch,  and  was  thus  stop- 
ped outside.  Three  persons  rushed  to  the  door  to  open  it.  These 
were  M.  Gustavo  Vaez,  administrator  of  the  opera,  Alexandre, 
brigadier  of  police,  who  had  once  before  saved  the  emperor's  life 
at  the  Champs-Elysees,  and  the  chamberlain.  The  latter  extended 
his  arms  to  the  emperor,  who  said,  coolly,  "My  dear  fellow,  let 
down  the  steps,  if  you  wish  me  to  get  out."  M.  Gustave 
Vaez  afterwards  handed  out  the  empress,  who  was  in  a  state  of 
distress  easily  imagined.  Seeing  the  swords  glittering  after  the 
third  detonation,  she  exclaimed, "  Now  come  the  poniards !"  and  the 
noble  woman  had  thrown  herself  into  the  arms  of  her  husband  to 
shelter  him  with  her  person.  M.  Vaez  seized  on  her,  and,  as  there 
was  no  time  to  be  lost,  dragged  her  almost  in  spite  of  herself  un- 
der the  arch,  passing  his  arm  round  her  waist.  The  empress 
spoke  of  this  respectful  violence  the  next  morning  at  the  Tuileries, 
saying  that  she  did  not  recognize  the  person  at  first,  and  took  him 
for  a  conspirator,  and  the  rumor  ran  that  the  empress  had  been 
kissed  on  both  checks  by  a  stranger  in  the  confusion.  After  the 
empress,  General  Roguet  alighted.  He  had  received  a  slight 
wound  in  the  back  of  the  head,  so  that  the  dress  of  the  empress, 
who  sat  opposite  to  him,  was  stained  with  blood.  Their  majes- 
ties were  received  under  the  arch  by  M.  Alphonse  Roger,  who 
awaited  them  with  a  flambeau  in  his  hand,  according  to  the  ac- 
customed etiquette,  and  who  immediately  closed  the  doors.  His 
colleague,  Gustave  Vaez,  held  the  emperor's  bands  for  a  few  sec- 
onds, and  said,  "You  are  not  wounded?"  "No,"  replied  the 
emperor.     "Are  you  quite  sure  of  it?"  asked  Vaez,  touching  his 


houses.  The  ground  was  heaped  with  the  bodies  of  the  wounded, 
and  three  horses  lay  there  dead.  Almost  all  the  window  panes  in 
the  street  had  been  broken  by  the  concussion,  and  tho  vast  awning 
which  covers  the  peristyle  of  the  theatre  was  pierced  with  a  thou- 
sand projectiles.  The  sentinel  who  mounted  guard  before  the 
opera  fell  at  the  first  explosion,  without  uttering  a  cry,  beside  M. 
Vaez,  who  thought  the  man  was  only  stooping  to  pick  up  a  cigar 
he  had  just  thrown  away.  A  lancer  of  the  imperial  escort  dis- 
played the  most  heroic  fortitude.  When  the  square  had  been 
somewhat  cleared,  the  commandant  said  to  his  soldiers,  "Is  any 
one  of  you  wounded  V  "  I  am,  commandant,"  replied  a  lancer, 
who  had  been  silent  till  then — and  he  fell  from  his  saddle  and  ex- 
pired almost  without  a  sigh.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  opera 
was  found  a  saddle  horse,  and  a  fulminating  grenade.  It  is  now 
known  that  the  horse  and  the  grenade  wore  left  there  by  Count 
Orsini,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  plot,  who  could  not  employ  either, 
having  been  himself  wounded  by  one  of  the  shells  he  had  thrown. 
An  opera  ticket  found  on  Pierri  leads  to  the  supposition  that  in 
case  tlie  conspirators  had  been  unable  to  throw  their  bombs  under 
tho  emperor's  carriage,  they  would  have  been  thrown  into  his 
opera  box,  and  that  they  had  even  meditated  burning  the  theatre. 
The  projectiles  used  were  hollow  cones  of  cast  steel,  and  each  had 
a  large  number  of  nipples,  furnished  with  percussion  caps.  They 
contained  fulminate  of  mercury,  the  explosive  force  of  which  is 
fifty  times  that  of  common  gunpowder.  A  chemical  and  scien- 
tific analysis  showed  that  each  grenade  must  have  burst  into  at 
least  seventy  pieces,  which  accounts  for  tho  great  number  of  per- 
sons wounded,  estimated  at  one  hundred  and  fifty-six. 


M.  M 
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MARIETTA  ZANFRETTA, 

THB  CELEBRATED  TIGHT-ROPE  DANCER. 
The  design  given  on  this  pago  was  sketched  for  us  by  Mr. 
Champncy,  from  one  of  the  proscenium  boxes  of  the  Boston 
Theatre,  during  the  performance  of  Marietta  Zanfrotta,  now  at- 
tached to  the  Ravel  troupe,  and  one  of  the  greatest  female  tight- 
rope dancers  in  the  world. 
La  Zanfrotta  is  very  young — 
only  twenty-one — and  very 
pretty,  with  those  black,  lus- 
trous Italian  eyes  that  pierce 
like  an  arrow.  Her  form  ia 
exquisitely  symmetrical,  and 
while  the  exercises  of  her 
speciality  have  strengthened 
her  muscles,  they  have  not 
impaired  its  grace.  Her 
movements  are  as  lithe  as 
those  of  a  panther.  She 
never  uses  the  balnnce-pole, 
but  poises  herself  on  the 
rope  without  auv  adventi- 
tious aid.  She  performs  the 
same  feats  on  the  corde  tendue, 
which  we  think  surprising 
in  a  dancer  on  the  firm  floor. 


She  runs  backwards  and  forwards,  turning  with  incredible  rapidi- 
ty, dances  on  the  rope,  stands  on  the  point  of  one  toe,  descends 
the  angle  of  the  rope  into  the  parterre,  and  re-ascends  unfaltering 
and  fearless.  Indeed  her  doings  are  unexampled.  She  would, 
like  Madame  Saqui,  have  ascended  from  the  stage  to  the  gallery, 
had  she  been  permitted  by  the    management.      Zanfretta  is  "a 


Venetian  by  birth.  Her  parent*  pursued  the  same  line,  and  her 
earliest  steps  were  on  the  rope.  It  is  thus  only  that  such  con- 
fidence, ease  and  grace  could  have  been  attained.  The  various 
great  theatres  of  continental  Europe  have  been  the  scenes  of  her 
ambition  and  triumphant  displays,  and  she  was  the  star  of  Fran- 
coni's.in  Paris.  She  debnted  in  "this  country  at  Niblo's,  and  created 
the  greatest  enthusiasm  by 
her  performances.  Her  first 
appearance  in  Boston  was  a 
complete  triumph.  The  first 
eight  of  her  performances 
creates  an  uneasy  sensation 
of  extreme  danger,  but  her 
perfect  aplomb  and  self-pos- 
session soon  banish  that  feel- 
ing, and  your  anxiety  is  lost 
in  admiration  of  the  witching 
and  wonderful  display.  Un- 
doubtedly the  extraordinary 
skill  of  Zanfretta  is  owing 
partly  to  her  coming  of  a 
race  of  rope-dancers,  for  apti- 
tude for  particular  exercises 
is  unquestionably  transmis- 
sible, and  it  is  very  possible 
to  be  "  to  the  manor  born." 


MARIETTA  ZANFRETTA,  THE  WONDERFUL  DANSEUSE,  AT  THB  BOSTON  THEATRE. 
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[Tmnslatot!  and  njaptad  from  the  French  of  Jules  Lccompto  expressly  for 
linllbu'B  Plotoriftl.] 

flU  ClfSfM.  MifllU 

OH,— 

THE  MYSTERIES  OF  VENICE. 

A   LOVE  TALE  OF  THE   ADRIATIC. 

BV   FRANCIS   A.   DURIVAGE. 


[continued.] 
CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE    AZURE    II  O  U  R  . 

There  was  a  phase  of  day  which  Otho  had  called  the  "azure 
hour."  It  was  that  long  transition,  in  Italian  nature,  when  the 
evening;  touches  on  night,  in  the  midst  of  the  twilight  that  follows 
it.  Tho  interviews  of  our  lovers  lasted  as  long  as  this  "  azure 
hour  "  reigned,  but  when  the  murky  hours  of  night  came  on,  they 
separated,  like  Romeo  and  Juliet,  at  the  first  beams  of  day,  and 
Adriana  repeated  to  her  lover  the  sentiment  of  the  young  girl  of 
Verona :  "  I  will  be  thine  or  death's." 

All  this  happiness  lasted  a  month,  during  which  the  enthusias- 
tic young  man  was  as  happy  as  the  hero  of  a  magic  dream.  He 
saw  himself  so  ardently  beloved  that  he  believed  in  the  duration 
of  his  happiness,  as  tho  hyperboreans  of  the  fable  believed  in  their 
eternal  spring.  Banishing  sedulously  all  remorse,  all  anxiety  of 
tho  past,  as  all  anxious  pre-occupation  for  the  future,  ho  only 
thought  of  tho  moments  passed  with  Adriana ;  the  rest  was 
vowed  to  hope  and  the  remembrance  of  all  which  was  attached  to 
her.  His  heart,  like  that  surprising  plant  of  India,  the  odorous 
volkamclia,  was  always  in  flower.  Eacli  corolla  expanded  and 
still  full  of  perfume,  was  a  souvenir  of  the  preceding  eve ;  each 
bud  which  promised  a  perfume  still  more  intoxicating,  was  hope, 
which  the  evening  would  expand  beneath  the  breath  of  love, 

.One  day,  Timoteo,  who  had  finally  discovered  why  Otho  had 
become  a  gondolier,  informed  his  young  mistress  that  Marquis 
Durazzo  had  made  him  brilliant  offers  to  enter  his  service,  which 
the  worthy  gondolier  had  necessarily  refused,  his  young  mistress 
having  taken  better  measures  to  ensure  his  eternal  discretion  and 
fidelity. 

"When  the  incorruptible  Castellano  had  majestically  refused  the 
offers  of  the  Dalmatian  tempter,  as  the  Athenian  pilot  of  old 
spumed  tho  present  of  Cycnus,  the  rejected  lover  of  Helen,  the 
marquis,  while  exclaiming  against  this  unexpected  disinterested- 
ness, had  added  with  an  air  which  Timoteo  described  as  fatal  and 
mysterious  : 

"  In  three  months  I  will  drive  you  from  the  palace,  come  un  cane 
(like  a  dog),  and  this  time  you  may  be  sure  you  will  never  be 
taken  back." 

Moreover,  the  marquis  had  called  the  worthy  barcarolo  Teo, 
asserting  that  ho  was  an  old  asthmatic  fellow,  who  exhausted  his 
breath  at  every  oar-stroke.     The  good  man  was  furious. 

Adriana  understood  what  Durazzo  had  alluded  to  in  Ms  menaces. 
She  consoled  the  old  Triton,  and  reminded  him  that  it  was  a  mat- 
ter of  a  hundred  ducats'  pension  to  him,  if  she  continued  to  be 
satisfied  with  his  zeal  and  discretion.  Timoteo,  on  his  part,  re- 
minded his  mistress  that  the  Venetian  gondolier  was  the  grave  of 
secrets;  and,  the  "azure  hour"  having  arrived,  the  young  girl 
went  towards  Murano  to  meet  her  lover.  But  she  found  Otho  so 
happy,  so  confident,  so  enthusiastic,  that  she  would  not  cast  a 
shadow  on  tho  sunshine  of  his  intoxicated  soul. 

"  "Why  alarm  him  ?"  she  thought.  "Am  I  not  resolved  to  strug- 
gle against  all  and  everything1?" 

But  the  next  day,  a  dull,  threatening  day,  he  suffered  from  a 
reaction.  He  went  out  on  his  balcony  to  examino  the  splendid 
perspectives  which  Venice  presented  from  that  point  of  view. 
But  Venice  appeared  to  him  as  sad  and  dreary  as  that  city  which 
Eurenides  saw  from  his  iron  bed  The  vines  seemed  as  mournful 
as  cypresses  ;  the  air  was  shuddering,  the  sun  transmitted  only  a 
few  dull  rays  through  the  clouds  to  the  gray  water  of  the  eanal. 
It  was  a  melancholy  autumn  day  in  tho  midst  of  spring — a  faded 
flower  in  a  bouquet. 

"  What  is  going  to  happen  to  Adriana?"  he  asked  himself  with 
terror. 

At  evening,  at  the  "azure  hour,"  a  darker  hour  than  common, 
he  took  bis  gondola  and  repaired  to  San  Servolo,  where  the  ren- 
dezvous, prudently  changed  every  day,  had  been  fixed  upon  the 
preceding  evening.  The  sea,  the  sky,  everything  had  a  strange 
aspect  to  Otho.  The  red  waves  were  tinged  with  blood ;  the  sky 
was  harsh  and  coppery.  He  could  not  take  his  eyes  from  a  cloud 
which  seemed  to  have  gathered  the  last  and  rare  rays  of  the  de- 
parted sun,  and  whose  ungraceful  mass  toppled  over  the  Bastiglia 
palace,  like  that  cloud  the  color  of  blood  which  envelopes  the 
retreat  of  King  Conor  in  Ossiau's  dream.  The  voices  of  the  gon- 
doliers, the  expiring  noises  of  the  city,  had  some  tiring  lugubrious 
to  his  ear,  like  the  murmur  of  wind  among  the  tombs. 

Otho,  although  he  had  plied  his  oar  with  almost  desperate  ardor, 
felt  cold. 

"  What  is  happening,  O  Heaven?"  he  cried,  with  his  eyes  ar- 
*    dently  fixed  on  that  part  of  the  lagoon  where  Adriana  ought  to 
appear. 

And  the  "  azure  hour "  slipped  away,  and  the  beloved  came 
not.  He  waited  yet,  and  finally  recognized  the  figure  of  old  Tim- 
oteo standing  in  the  wished-for  gondola.  But  this  time,  the  young 
man  did  not  spring  to  meet  him,  but  remained  with  arms  crossed 
upon  his  oar. 

"  She  is  not  there,"  he  thought,. 


How  could  ho  know  it?  What  intuition  had  taught  him? 
Was  not  the  gondola  furnished  with  its  mysterious  fclze? 

"  The  pndronciua  sends  me  to  tell  you  that  she  could  not  leave 
the  palace  this  evening,"  cried  tho  old  man,  as  soon  as  ho  got 
near  enough  to  be  heard. 

"I  knew  it,"  replied  Otho,  sadly.     "What  has  happened?" 

Timoteo  knew  nothing  about  it.  Towards  evening  the  con- 
tcssina  had  summoned  him,  and  simply  told  him  to  go  and  inform 
Otho  that  she  could  not  come  out.  She  appointed  a  meeting  for 
him  next  day  at  San  Michele. 

"  The  island  of  the  cemetery !     What  an  idea !"  thought  Otho. 

When  the  gondolier  had  gone,  the  disappointed  lover  began  to 
row  against  the  wind  furiously.  It  appeared  to  him  that  tho 
sirocco  blowing  through  his  hair  must  sweep  away  all  fatal  thoughts 
from  his  mind.  But  the  sirocco  is  a  wind  which  irritates  without 
refreshing.  It  is  that  which,  under  the  name  of  the  simoom,  whirls 
burning  mountains  of  sand  from  one  point  of  tho  desert  to 
another;  it  is  thofavonius  of  Horace  and  Virgil ;  the  same  which, 
under  the  name  of  fohn,  makes  such  terrible  destruction  on  the 
lake  of  Constance.  On  the  Adriatic  shores  it  would  lead  to  sui- 
cide, if  it  left  physical  energy  enough  to  respond  to  the  ideas  of 
languor  and  despair  it  inspires. 

After  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  senseless  effort,  Otho,  with  dis- 
tended nerves,  his  limbs  smitten  with  prostration,  sank  down  in 
his  gondola.  Fortunately,  the  rising  tide  against  which  he  had 
for  a  moment  struggled,  earned  him  to  the  grand  canal.  He  went 
to  his  room  and  passed  a  feverish  night.  In  the  morning,  he  took 
his  friend  Brunall's  letter  from  the  drawer,  and  read  as  follows  : 

"  I  am  expecting  you  every  day  and  every  hour,  my  dear  Otho, 
and  cannot  understand  why  you  subject  my  friendship  for  you  to 
such  anxiety.  You  know,  my  young  friend,  that  your  journey 
annoyed  and  displeased  me.  If  I  believed  in  auguries,  I  would 
tell  you  that  I  saw  ravens  flying  over  your  head,  when  you  left 
me  to  cross  the  Alps,  and  that  without  dipping  into  second-sight 
and  incantations,  I  had  dreamed  of  them.  I  relate  this  affair  of 
the  ravens  to  you,  because  you  are  better  acquainted  with  those 
things  than  I  am,  and  that  by  the  aid  of  a  recurrence  to  the  mystic 
zones  of  Jacob  Bcehm,  you  will  know  what  it  means.  I  will  add 
now  that  if  I  was  dissatisfied  at  your  departure,  I  have  not  had 
occasion  to  recover  my  spirits  since,  for  you  are  so  nearly  silent 
that,  if  I  remember  my  rhetoric,  I  have  every  reason  to  compare 
yon  with  Harpocratcs  {don't  confound  with  Hippocrates).  Ex- 
cept the  billet  announcing  your  return,  I  hear  nothing.  This  is 
no  jesting  matter.  I  would  rather  a  thousand  times  you  said 
frankly,  'All  morality  and  reasoning  are  useless  ;  J.  remain,  and  I 
will  remain  ;  day  by  day  you  shall  know  what  I  hope  or  obtain, 
fear  or  suffer,  good  or  bad,  weal  or  woe.  You  shall  know  all.' 
The  question  thus  disposed  of,  I  would  consider  you  under  this 
new  point  of  view  as  a  shipwrecked  man,  a  condemned  prisoner, 
a  man  in  peril,  for  the  slightest  chance  in  whose  favor  we  must 
thank  Heaven.  And  as,  after  all,  whether  you  like  it  or  not,  I 
have  duties  to  my  conscience  to  fulfil,  and  to  the  memory  of  my 
poor  friend  Tubingen,  I  shall  count  the  days  necessaiy  to  receive 
your  answer  to  this  letter.  The  time  expired,  if  you  persist  in 
your  silence,  if  I  do  not  see  you  appear  very  soon,  for  that  is  what 
I  require  of  you,  I  shall  have  to  take  a  step  against  which  my 
rheumatics  will  protest.  But  it  will  be  your  doing,  and  the  ravens 
will  have  been  right.     Au  revoirl  Brunall." 

Otho  was  more  touched  by  the  indulgent  and  amicable  tone  of 
this  letter  than  he  would  have  been  with  the  deepest  reproaches. 
He  at  once  looked  at  the  date,  and  calculated  that  if  Brunall  put 
the  project  he  hinted  at  in  execution,  as  no  answer  had  been  made 
to  this  appeal,  the  worthy  Innsprucker  might  arrive  at  any  mo- 
ment. This  thought  saddened  him.  He  saw  himself  suddenly 
dragged  away  from  Venice,  and  he  felt  that  to  flee  from  Adriana 
was  an  impossibility.  A  moment  afterwards,  he  felt  an  electric 
thrill  run  through  him. 

."Adriana!"  he  exclaimed. 

The  door  opened,  and  a  billet  was  handed  him.  It  was  from 
her. 

"Do  not  suffer  too  much;  have  confidence  in  me,  for  I  love 
you,"  said  the  young  patrician.  "lam  subject  to  many  vexa- 
tions, but  our  love  sustains  me.  Do  not  be  disturbed ;  I  love  you, 
and  I  repeat  it,  not  for  your  information,  but  because  I  love  the 
declaration.  This  evening  again  I  cannot  go  out,  nor  perhaps 
to-morrow,  but  I  will  pass  one  sweet  hour  on  my  balcony,  in  look- 
ing at  you,  in  showing  myself  to  you,  and  in  murmuring  in  my 
heart,  '  I  love  you  forever !'  That  is  all  I  dream  and  feel.  To 
everything  they  tell  me,  an  internal  voice  answers,  '  I  love  Otho !' 
I  know  not  why  this  voice  is  unheard,  and  yet  they  hear  me  not. 
I  will  tell  you  what  is  to  be  done.  Do  not  stir,  but  hope.  Love 
me  that  I  may  be  strong,  for  you  are  the  god  on  whom  my  gaze 
is  bent  in  the  midst  of  the  martyrdom  I  suffer.  Adieu,  adieu !  I 
feel  your  last  kiss  on  my  lips." 


CHAPTER  XV. 

UNFOR.ESEEN     EVENTS. 

Otho  6oon  had  a  fresh  cause  of  alarm.  Some  secret  and 
malign  influence  was  at  work  against  him.  He  was  informed  by 
tho  police  that  if  he  desired  to  prolong  his  stay  in  Venice,  he 
must  submit  to  the  law  which  required  him  to  furnish  a  surety. 
To  whom  should  he  address  himself?  He  could  not  think  of 
Count  Bastiglia,  and  he  would  not  for  the  world  apply  to  Marquis 
Durazzo.  He  was  still  brooding  over  this  incident  in  the  evening 
at  his  window,  when  he  saw  Timoteo  come  out  of  the  Bastiglia 
palace,  get  into  his  gondola,  and  row  towards  the  palazzino.  It 
was  evidently  some  message  from  Adriana.  In  his  impatience, 
the  young  man  went  halfway  down  the  stairs  to  meet  the  messenger, 
almost  seizing  what  he  carried  out  of  his  hands.  His  message  was 
simply  an  old  visiting-card,  on  the  back  of  which  Adriana  had 
hastily  written : 

"  Otho,  you  must  go  this  very  night.  Repair  to  Ferrara,  and 
there  wait  till  you  hear  from  mo.     Take  this  casket ;  I  will  tell 

you  what  to  do  with  it." 


Timoteo  had  placed  on  the  table  an  old  red  lacquered  coffer, 
inlaid  with  gilded  bronze,  of  a  rich  and  solid  aspect. 

"Madonna,  madonna!  what  is  happening  to  the  padroncina?" 
said  the  good  fellow,  after  having  laid  the  casket  respectfully 
before  Otlto.  "Her  chambermaid  told  mo  that  tho  old  countess 
staid  three  or  four  hours  in  her  daughter's  room.  That's  unna- 
tural. The  count  himself  has  put  on  airs.  He  went  to  the  gover- 
nor's three  times  yesterday,  and  was  closctted,  I  don't  know  how 
long,  this  morning,  with  his  lawyer  and  Marquis  Durazzo.  Every 
day  they  send  Beppino  to  the  post-office  with  letters  as  big  as  that," 
added  the  gondolier,  describing  the  space  of  a  foot.  "All  for 
Vienna,  with  seals  as  big  as  a  plate,  and  red  as  a  Castellano's  cap. 
Besides,  Tercsina,  the  chamber-maid,  assured  mo  that  our  young 
mistress  had  had  a  dreadful  scene  with  her  mother,  because  sho 
refused  to  sign  a  paper  they  gave  her  last  night.  All,  if  I  could 
only  speak  out!" 

"  Speak  out,  then,  old  wretch !"  cried  Otho,  seizing  the  old  man 
roughly  by  the  collar  of  his  livery.  "  If  you  don't  tell  me  all  you 
know,  I'll  throw  you  through  the  window  into  the  canal !" 

"Madonna!  didn't  I  tell  you?  Ah,  padron  mxo!  let  me  go, 
and  I'll  tell  you  everything.     You'ro  choking  me !" 

"  Well,  speak  quickly,  then,"  eaid  Otho,  recovering  from  his 
transitory  transport. 

"  Well,  then,  master  of  mine,  Beppo — they  call  him  Beppino, 
too, — heard  the  old  count  say  to  the  old  countess,  '  Madam,  your 
daughter  will  embroil  you  with  the  emperor  of  Austria.  Durazzo 
was  right  when  he  told  me  that  her  calmness  and  apparent  resig- 
nation were  only  a  mask.'  That  is  all  I  know,  padroncino.  To 
say  more,  I  swear  by  the  sacro  bambino,  I  should  have  to  invent." 

"But  what  did  tho  contessina  say  to  you  when  she  gave  you 
this  note  and  box?" 

"Didn't  I  tell  you?  Well,  she  sent  for  me  into  Tercsina's 
room — her  soubrette  sho  calls  her;  I  don't  know  why;  I  believo 
it's  French  for  Teresina, — then  I  took  the  casket  and  came." 

"  But  what  did  the  contessina  say,  fellow  ?"  cried  Otho,  losing 
his  patience  and  shaking  him  again. 

"  O,  I  thought  I  told  you,"  he  replied,  freeing  himself  from 
Otho's  grasp.  "  She  said,  '  Old  Teo  (I  don't  mind  when  she  calls 
me  so)  old  Teo,  take  this  casket  and  card,  and  carry  them  directly 
to  Mr.  Ericson.     You  will  tell  him — ' " 

The  good  man  stopped,  as  if  undecided. 

"What  was  it?"  cried  Otho,  furiously,  and  making  an  alarm- 
ing gesture  towards  the  window,  which  completely  unloosened  tho 
tongue  of  the  old  Castellano. 

"You  will  not  betray  me,  padron  mio,  a  Venetian  gondolier, 
who — " 

Otho  this  time  seized  him  so  vigorously  by  the  collar  and  cra- 
vat, that  the  gondolier  already  saw  himself  lifted  up  to  make  the 
plunge  into  the  canal. 

"I  will  tell  all !"  cried  the  gondolier.  "Egad,  I  don't  wonder 
such  a  hand  can  manage  an  oar.  Madonna!  where  was  I? 
Didn't  I  tell  you  what  the  contessina  said  ?  Well,  here  is  the 
truth.  If  my  patron  saint  Timoteo  questioned  me,  I  couldn't  tell 
him  any  more.  '  Take  this  to  Mr.  Otho,'  said  the  padroncina, 
looking  round  her  to  see  if  there  were  no  spies  about.  '  Tell  him 
that  he  must  obey  me  as  he  would  the  commands  of  Heaven/ 
That's  all.  The  signore  would  not  betray  me.  I  know  nothing 
more.  I  took  the  box  and  little  note,  and  passed  out  by  the  serv- 
ants' stairway,  as  my  mistress  ordered.  Now  I  must  return 
instantly." 

"Wait  a  moment,"  said  Otho ;  and  he  hastily  wrote  the  follow- 
ing noto : 

"  Should  you  tell  me,  Adriana,  to  throw  myself  into  the  depths 
of  the  Orfano  canal,  I  would  do  it  without  hesitation.  You  com- 
mand me  to  go — I  go,  without  asking  why  you  give  me  this  dread- 
ful order.  I  cannot  explain  all  the  presentiments  and  terrors  I 
felt  yesterday,  which  your  note  has  just  confirmed.  But  there  is 
a  sad  pleasure  in  feeling  that  we  suffer  through  love,  and  I  am 
ready.  I  cherish  all  which  comes  from  you,  and  I  had  rather  suf- 
fer pain  in  loving  you,  than  enjoy  all  possible  felicity  in  your 
absence.  I  go  this  night ;  I  will  await  at  Ferrara,  whatever  news 
you  choose  to  send  me  ;  think  only  that  in  leaving  you,  I  enter 
on  a  long  night  of  which  you  alone  are  the  dawn.  You  suffer;  I 
feel  it.  If  your  love  for  me  is  the  cause,  forgive  me — forgive  mo 
for  loving  you  so  much.  I  also  am  to  suffer;  but  my  suffering  is 
nothing;  it  is  yours  which  appals  me.  I  shall  see  you. again  at 
our  evening  hour — shall  I  not  ?  I  do  not  tell  you  that  I  love  you ; 
ray  obedience  proves  the  sincerest  devotion/' 

These  lines  hastily  traced,  Otho  dismissed  tho  gondolier  with 
them.  At  the  evening  hour,  he  watched  for  Adriana  on  the  bal- 
cony ;  but  she  came  not,  and  he  left  Venice  with  a  heavy,  fore- 
boding heart.  The  very  morning  Otho  left  by  the  Fusine  road, 
Brunall  reached  Venice  by  that  of  Mestre. 

Our  hero  only  paused  long  enough  at  Padua  to  procure  a  car- 
riage, and  the  foUowing  night  reached  Ferrara.  He  alighted  at 
the  principal  albergo,  and  at  daylight  began  to  traverse  the  city 
with  the  determination  of  amusing  himself  as  much  as  possible, 
and  driving  away  thought.  Otho  found  himself  in  tho  strange 
position  of  a  man  who  does  not  know  what  to  do  or  what  will 
become  of  him,  whose  fate  is  linked,  in  consequence  of  his  own 
self-renunciation,  to  the  will  and  desires  of  a  being  herself  the 
object  of  strange  crosses.  This  uncertainty  as  to  the  future,  as  to 
every  morrow,  we  may  say,  which  would  have  been  intolerable  to 
many  people,  was  not  without  a  strange  charm  for  him  whom  we 
have  painted  as  endowed  with  an  organization  formed  to  seek 
and  experience  excitement  keenly,  while  also  of  an  adventurous 
spirit  and  ardent  imagination.  Deceiving  his  reason  by  a  subter- 
fuge which  tended  to  establish  that  no  determination,  no  initiative 
depended  on  him,  he  resolved  to  yield  to  his  singular  destiny. 
"  She  told  me  to  believe  in  her  and  wait,"  he  repeated,  to  excuse 
his  inertness  ;  "  I  will  believe  and  wait." 

He  began,  therefore,  to   explore  the  city  of  Ariosto,  of  the 
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nvinccg  of  Esto  and  of  Tiuso,  lie  passed  long  hour*  in  the 
churches,  before  the  picture  of  Quercino,  the  Caj  radii,  (jarofolo 
nndMategna;  tin-  lir-f  d.iy  pnss.-d  in  tins  war.  In  tin;  evening', 
there  was  an  opera,  and  Otho  heard  Teresa  Tavou,  a  very  pretty 
woman,  who  had  just  such  sparkling  block  eyes  u  Adriana.  The 
next  day  he  resumed  his  explorations.  He  was  about  to  visit  the 
interior  of  the  famous  niMloof  the  old  dokes,  majestically  ant  d 
in  the  midst,  of  the  city,  with  its  towers,  its  battlements,  its  bridges 
And  moats,  when  he  teamed  thai  this  feudal  and  wiry  dwelling 
retained  no  traces  of  the  sojourn  of  its  illustrious  guests,  not  even 
the  houdoir  of  Lucrczia  Borgia.  All  the  beautiful  paintings  of 
Dosso  Dossi,  so  vaunted  by  Ariosto,  had  been  effaced  to  fll  ths 
apartments  for  the  new  destination  of  the  edifice,  then  the  offli  iol 
residence  of  the  cardinal  legate  who  govorns  Fermra  in  the  name 
of  the  pope.  So  like  Michael  Angclo,  who  look  refuge  in  this 
city  dnring  the  Bicgo  ol  Florence,  Otho  disdained  to  penctrato  tho 
edifice,  but  he  visited  the  house  inhabited  by  Ariosto,  the  Italian 
Homer,  and  then  the  prison  of  Xorquato  Tasso,  the  tender  and 
tinfoi'tunato  lover  of  the  Princess  Kleanora,  who  died  of  the  ingrat- 
itude of  Alphunso,  as  llaeinc  did  of  tlic  neglect  of  Louis  XIV. 

Another  day  was  spent  in  this  way.  On  the  evening  of  the 
third  day,  which  was  spent  in  examining  the  precious  manuscripts 
in  tho  library  partly  formed  by  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Bcntivog- 
Ho,  Otho  went  home  without  feeling  tempted  to  go  to  the  theatre, 
lie  had  hecn  to  tho  post-office  several  times  without  finding  any- 
thing for  him.  Discouragement  was  beginning  to  seize  on  him. 
During  the  three  days,  he  had  exhausted. all  the  strength  ho  could 
command  in  the  subtlety  of  his  reasonings.  Henceforth  love 
would  re-assert  its  empire. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  vigorous  knock  at  the  door  of  the  room. 
Otho  felt  the  iron  hammer  strike  his  very  soul.  He  leaned  out  of 
the  window,  and,  in  spite  of  the  obscurity,  distinguished  two  men 
on  the  threshold.  The  door  was  opened.  Otho  experienced  a 
Strange  trouble.  His  room  was  situated  on  the  second  story  of 
the  inn,  at  the  end  oT  a  long  corridor.  He  half  opened  his  door, 
listened  and  gazed  into  the  dark  length  of  the  hall.  What  did 
ho  hope  for  ?  A  letter,  perhaps,  now  indispensable  to  renew  his 
courage,  for  it  was  exhausted.  Yet  five  minutes  passed  away,  and 
no  one  appeared.  He  was  preparing  to  close  his  door,  with  a 
heavier  heart  than  ever,  when  he  thought  he  saw  a  light  ascending 
the  staircase.  Tho  lightincreascd  ;  the  head  of  a  servant  appeared, 
then  his  whole  figure,  and  two  behind  them.  The  travellers  finally 
stopped  before  a  door  near  his ;  but  one  had  spoken ;  what  he 
said,  Otho  knew  not.  His  ears  rang  with  a  thousand  fantastic 
noises,  as  of  bells,  drums  and  even  hisses ;  but  his  eyes  distin- 
guished nothing,  and  he  was  so  much  agitated  that  he  leaned  on  a 
table  for  support. 

"  This  way !"  cried  a  well-known  voice.     "  Here,  signore !" 

It  was  Timoteo's.  Otho's  door  was  still  half  open.  The  ser- 
vant of  the  inn  entered. 

"  Two  gentlemen  for  you,  sir,"  he  said. 

"Very  well,  friend.  You  can  retire.  "We'll  call  you  by-and- 
by,"  said  the  worthy  Castellano. 

As  soon  as  tho  valet  had  gone,  the  new-comers  entered.  One 
we  know  already,  and  he  carried  a  carpet-bag ;  the  other  was  a 
handsome  young  cavalier,  in  the  dress  of  a  student.  Otho  fell 
into  the  arms  of — Adriana .' 

"Ah,  madonna!  San  Nicolo  has  blessed  me  since  I  see  you 
united."  And  having  deposited  the  bag  he  carried,  and  having 
cast  a  tender  look  on  the  two  lovers,  old  Timoteo  discreetly  re- 
tired, drawing  his  rough  hand  across  his  eyes  to  wipe  away  a  tear. 

A  scene  of  delirious  joy  passed  between  the  lovers ;  words  can- 
not describe  it.  Otho  dared  not  believe  in  so  much  happiness,  and 
thought  himself  the  victim  of  a  bewildering  dream. 

"Is  it  indeed  you?"  he  continually  asked. 

"  Could  you  doubt  mcV  cried  tho  young  girl,  resting  her  hand 
on  the  golden  tresses. 

"No,  no — I  doubt  no  longer.  It  is  your  blessed  self — my  love, 
my  soul,  my  life!" 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

adriaxa's  narrative. 

That  same  night,  a  monk,  whom  Adriana  had  met  upon  her 
journey,  and  won  over  by  a  rich  present,  married  the  two  lovers 
in.  a  lonely  chapel  in  one  of  the  most  deserted  quarters  of  Ferrara. 
Old  Timoteo  substituted  for  the  masculine  disguise  of  his  young 
mistress  a  plain  female  dress  which  he  took  from  the  little  bag  he 
brought  with  him,  and  which  was  like  those  enchanted  nutshells 
from  which  fairies,  by  a  stroke  of  their  wands,  produce  the  entire 
wardrobe  of  a  beautiful  princess. 

The  next  morning,  the  young  couple,  waited  on  by  the  incom- 
parable Timoteo,  breakfasted  together  like  lovers.  But  they  had 
no  time  to  spend  in  eager  questions  and  answers,  for  their  destin}' 
compelled  them  to  journey.  Timoteo  had  engaged  a  conveyance 
to  start  at  noon.  Adriana  had  decided  that  they  must  avoid  the 
high  roads,  and  reach  Mirandola,  thence,  traversing  the  duchy  of 
Modena,  sleep  at  Corregio,  the  native  place  of  the  sweet  and  gen- 
tle painter  of  that  name,  and  finally  arrive  at  Parma  the  next 
morning. 

At  the  appointed  hour  they  started,  accompanied  by  the  faith- 
ful gondolier,  who  saw  himself  in  a  carnage  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  and  who,  in  the  matter  of  horses,  knew  only  the  four  bronze 
coursers  brought  from  the  hippodrome  of  Constantinople,  and 
placed  in  the  portal  of  tho  basilica  of  St.  Hark.  The  surprises 
and  exclamations  of  the  good  fellow  at  first  amused  the  two  lov- 
ers. But  after  the  first  delirium  of  their  union,  their  minds  were 
by  degrees  mastered  by  those  serious  reflections  which  the  gravity 
of  incidents  known  to  one  and  guessed  at  by  the  other  gave 
rise  to. 


"  My  lady,  my  lady,  what  animal  i*  that !"  cried  Timoteo,  as 
ho noti  coming  out  of  a  shod  ":i   the  rood,    '"li"  is 

!'■     -  1  Lil  os   Ch  added,  in  allusion  to  the  furred 

great-coat  which  the  fishermen  of  Chioggia  threw  over  their 
shoulders.     "And  this  cage  rolled  b  great  horned 

horses  !     Ah,  madonna,  what  queer  things  we  see  on  term  firmn  !" 

Doubtless,  Up  tO>  this  day,   the    Castellano,  who   had   never  left 

his  lagoon?,  thought  that  mutton  chops  grew  on  trees*  and 

steaks  on  tmUices. 

I  o  lovers  soon  abandoned  their  travelling  companion  to 

his  simple  Furpri^o  and  wonder,  ami  yielded  to  the  necessity  of 
talking1  of  more  serious  matters.  Adriana,  in  reply  to  tho  ques- 
tions of  her  husband,  told  what  had  happened  from  the  day  of  her 
first  failing  to  appear  al  the  tiysting*placo. 

■'  During  the  day,"  said  Adriana,  "my  mother  requested  me  to 
come  to  her  room.  My  father-in-law  was  there.  As  well  as  I 
ran  remember,  my  mother  said  :  '  In  a  former  conversation  I  had 
with  you  on  my  return  from  Vienna,  I  showed  you  the  brilliant 
destiny  which  awaited  you,  and  was  satisfied  that  you  were].: 
with  your  prospects  of  marriage  and  promotion.'  I  permitted 
my  mother  to  speak  without  interruption,  but  I  secretly  prepared 
myself  for  the  imminent  crisis  which  these  words  foreshadowed. 
'Marquis  Durazzo,'  continued  my  mother,  'is  the  husband  we 
have  selected  for  you,  and  you  love  him.  The  lawyers  have  fin- 
ished their  work  as  to  the  fortune,  and  documents  arc  prepared 
fur  the  erection  of  our  estate  of  Cnmporealc  into  a  county,  and 
here  is  the  petition  all  ready,  in  which  you  dcclaro  to  his  majesty 
the  emperor  the  name  of  the  person  on  whom  you  wish  to  bestow 
your  own,  supplicating  him  that  he  will,  as  he  intimated  to  me  he 
would,  approve  of  your  choice  and  do  you  the  honor  to  sign  the 
contract.' 

"During  this  speech,  the  count  evinced  tho  greatest  anxiety, 
and  even  terror.  The  countess  had  already  spread  a  written  paper 
which  only  awaited  my  signature,  on  the  table  near  which  she  was 
seated.  She  took  a  pen  and  offered  it  to  me.  It  was  then  only, 
I  believe,  that,  hitherto  absorbed  by  her  own  projects,  she  noticed 
that  I  said  nothing.  Looking  at  me  fixedly,  as  she  presented  the 
pen,  she  added  :  '  Well,  Adriana,  what  are  you  thinking  of  1'  My 
father  rose,  hoping  to  reach  the  door  unnoticed.  '  Don't  yon  hear 
me,  miss  V  she  added,  turning  pale.  '  I  ask  your  pardon,  mother ; 
I  hear  you,'  I  replied,  in  a  resolute  voice,  but  making  even-  effort 
to  impress  respect  upon  the  grave  words  I  had  to  speak.  'I 
assure  you  it  was  not  my  fault  that  you  did  not  understand  me 
better  when  you  first  spoke  to  me  of  your  plans.  I  must  now 
speak  my  sentiments  clearly  and  seriously.  I  cannot  sign  this 
letter  to  the  emperor,  for  I  will  marry  no  one  but  the  man  of  my 
choice.'  My  father-in-law  profited  by  the  mute  stupefaction  into 
winch  my  words  threw  my  mother,  to  effect  his  retreat.  On  hear- 
ing this  declaration,  enunciated  in  a  firm  tone,  the  countess  be- 
came so  pale  that  I  was  truly  moved  to  see  what  a  terrible  effect 
my  refusal  to  realize  her  most  cherished  desires  must  produce. 
'  Pardon  me,  mother,'  I  cried,  throwing  myself  at  her  feet,  and 
trying  to  embrace  her  knees  ;  '  but  I  do  not  love  the  marquis,  and 
it  is  therefore  impossible  for  me  to  many  him.' — 'Am  I  awake?' 
she  exclaimed,  casting  on  me  a  furious  look  that  really  appalled 
me.  '  Is  it  ray  daughter — she  who  should  be  the  slave  of  my 
supreme  will,  who  has  dared  to  utter  such  words?' — 'Alas,  yes, 
mother!'  I  replied,  regaining  courage  in  the  midst  of  this  peril, 
and  saved  from  all  remorse  by  the  peril  itself.  '  It  is  your  daugh- 
ter, who  respects  and  venerates  you,  but  who  could  not  sacrifice 
her  whole  life  to  the  error  you  w^ould  commit  while  thinking  to 
secure  her  happiness.'  Then,  as  if  she  had  at  last  ceased  to  doubt 
the  reality  of  what  she  heard,  she  rose  abruptly  and  repulsed  me 
with  such  violence  that,  in  my  kneeling  position,  I  fell  backward, 
striking  my  head  against  the  marble  table  on  which  lay  the  letter. 
I  hurt  myself,  and  a  few  drops  of  blood  fell  on  the  leaf,  in  the 
very  place  left  for  my  signature.  Tho  countess,  still  furious, 
called  for  her  husband,  while  I,  taking  a  seat,  listened  patiently  to 
the  torrent  of  invectives  she  poured  forth  on  my  devoted  head." 

"Dearest  one '."cried  Otho,  pressing  his  brave  bride  to  his 
heart.     "And  it  was  for  me  you  suffered  thus." 

"It  was  not  for  you,  but  on  account  of  you  I  suffered  and  dis- 
played this  courage." 

She  resumed  her  narrative. 

"  When  the  crisis  of  my  mother's  anger  was  over,  I  supplicated 
her  to  postpone  any  further  communication  till  the  evening,  and 
summoning  her  women,  retired  to  my  room,  throwing  a  kerchief 
over  my  head  to  conceal  my  wound.  Various  reasons  pre- 
vented my  meeting  you;  my  hurt  rendered  it  imprudent  to  expose 
myself  to  the  night  air,  and  I  was,  moreover,  afraid  of  spies, 
after  what  had  happened.  In  the  evening,  my  father-in-law  re- 
quested an  interview,  which  I  granted  him.  Notwithstanding 
his  denial,  I  knew  that  he  had  been  sent  by  my  mother  to 
learn  the  details  of  my  confession.  Perfectly  at  case  with  him, 
I  concealed  nothing,  leaving  it  to  his  wishes  or  his  prndence  to 
report  what  he  saw  fit  to  the  countess.  I  confessed  to  him  that  I 
loved  you  and  detested  the  marquis,  and  that  if  the  emperor  was 
to  create  a  Count  Morosini,  on  my  demand,  it  must  be  yourself." 

"Adriana!"  interrupted  Otho,  with  an  expression  of  deep 
reproach  and  sadness. 

"  I  understand  you,"  replied  the  contcssina.  "Believe  me  that 
I  know  and  appreciate  the  high  nobility  of  your  soul.  But  could 
I  destroy  with  a  word  the  structure  of  my  mother's  dreams  with- 
out offering  her  at  least  some  means  of  arrangement.  Besides,  I 
told  Count  Bastiglia  everything.  I  avowed  that  from  the  day  I 
had  seen  you,  so  handsome,  so  courageous,  in  the  midst  of  the 
perils  of  that  adventure  in  the  Alps,  your  image  had  remained 
graven  on  my  heart.  A  proof  of  your  worthiness  came  in 
your  restitution  of  the  money  sent  you  by  my  mother.  But  then 
you  revealed  sentiments,  as  you  had  before  displayed  courage,  and 


I  fell  myself  in  a  fair  way  of  being  conquered.  Yon  will 
guess  how  the  conduct  of  my  mother,  stimulated  by  the  base  jcal- 
i  -.our  rival,  contributed  to  excite  me.  What  1  thought  a 
sentiment  of  justice,  a  desire  to  repair  an  offence  to  a  delicate 
mind,  WIS  donbttew ,  even  then,  lore  itself.  The  heart  has  im- 
penatrable  must  give  up  probing;  we  can  only 

submit.  You  know  what  I  did  to  attract  you  to  the  palace  ;  dating 
from  that  day,  I  have  nothing  to  teach  you.  The  count  heard  all 
those  avowal*.  But  he  already  knew  a  part  of  what  I  told  him, 
for  you  remember  it  was  after  the  ball  at  which  wc  danced  to  often 
lor,  that  he  carried  me  into  the  country  to  await  my  mother's 
return.     I  thought  1  the  part  which  Iiurazzo 

played  io  all  this  Intrigue  of  ambition  and  oppression.  Without 
ing  out  interviews  and  secret  understanding,  I  told  him 
ras  needful  to  paint  my  attachment  10  you,  and  to  demon- 
strate to  what  a  degree  the  projected  marriage  was  impossible.  I 
told  him  that  I  had  too  good  an  opinion  of  his  intellect  not  to  bo 
persuaded  that  he  had  known  for  a  long  time  what  was  going  ou 
in  my  heart,  and  that  he  must  certainly  have  guessed  thai  this 
marriage  would  not  be  accomplished  so  easily.  Tins  was  almost 
bringing  him  to  confess  himself  my  accomplice.  But  the  compli- 
ment pleased  him,  and  he  left  me  with  a  self-satisfied  air. 

"The  next  morning,  my  mother  eamo  to  my  room,  a  thing  she 
had  not  done  for  years,  always  sending  for  me.  When  she  bad 
seated  herself  at  my  respectful  request,  she  commenced.  She  con- 
fessed her  mistake  with  regard  to  me,  but  still  hoped  that  my  gen- 
tleness and  respect  would  second  her  views.  'Yon  know/  sho 
said,  '  what  a  great  name  you  bear,  and  what  a  misfortune  for  our 
house,  which  I  may  well  call  illustrious,  the  death  of  your  brother 
Count  Alviso  was.  The  emperor,  in  his  goodness,  will  remedy 
this  fatal  stroke  of  destiny.  He  gives  yon  a  position  which  will 
render  you  the  equal  of  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  court.'  1 
interrupted  her  to  tell  her  that  I  could  not  love  Marquis  Durazzo. 
But  she  smiled  and  told  me  that  I  should  learn  to  love  him.  After 
using  various  arguments,  entreaties  and  flatteries,  she  extended 
her  hand,  which  I  respectfully  kis.-ed.  Thinking,  doubtless,  I  was 
moved  by  her  tender  expressions,  she  produced  from  beneath  her 
mantle  the  letter  to  the  emperor.  On  opening  it,  to  present  it  a 
second  time  for  my  signature,  she  saw  the  blood-stains  on  tho 
blank  space.  '  What  is  that  ?'  she  cried,  with  a  sort  of  terror. 
'It  is  blood,  mother,' I  replied,  picking  up  the  letter  which  had 
fallen  from  her  hand.  'Heaven  wished  thus  to  stamp  its  disap- 
probation on  a  document  prepared  for  my  sorrow.' — '  But  whence 
comes  this  blood?'  asked  the  countess,  really  terrified.  'From  a 
wound.  /  hurt  myself  when  you  repulsed  me  from  your  knees, 
mother.' — '  Is  it  possible  V  she  cried,  the  mother  overpowering  the 
patrician.  'Ah,  I  am  ashamed — overwhelmed,  my  child!'  she 
added,  pressing  me  tenderly  in  her  arras.  '  But  yon  are  not  angry 
with  your  mother,  Adriana ;  you  know  that  she  loves  you,  and 
would  make  you  happy.  No,  you  are  not  angry,  and  to  prove  it, 
you  will  consent  to  what  I  ask.  We  will  go  together  to  Vienna, 
to  ask  an  audience  of  the  emperor.  You  shall  sec  Vienna,  the 
splendid  city,  and  you  will  be  the  fairest  of  the  ladies  there. 
Take  care  of  yourself,  my  dear  child  ;  I  will  see  you  again  this 
evening/ 

"It  required  all  my  mother's  excitement  to  prevent  her  seeing 
that  I  had  not  nttered  a  word  which  would  authorize  her  to  think 
I  acceded  to  this  new  plan.  She  had,  in  truth,  avoided  mention- 
ing Durazzo's  name,  as  if  she  wished  me  to  think  for  the  moment 
that  the  only  question  was  tho  investiture  of  my  title.  But  her 
resolution  was  certainly  unwavering  still.  After  all,  she  was,  per- 
haps, trying  to  deceive  herself.  I  confess,  dear  Otho,  that  this 
second  interview  left  me  in  a  reverie.  Without  feeling  weakened 
in  my  resolve  for  a  moment,  I  was  not  exactly  the  same  as  an 
hour  before.  As  she  exhibited  such  unwonted  tenderness,  my 
mother,  with  a  little  more  address,  might  have  obtained  some  con- 
cession from  me.  I  might  have  accepted  this  journey  to  Vienna, 
on  condition  that  the  marquis  should  be  set  aside  forever.  But 
she  lacked  ability,  because  her  patrician  pride  overrode  every  sen- 
timent, every  thought. 

"An  hour  after  she  left  me,  Connt  Bastiglia  came  to  see  and 
congratulate  me  on  having  consented  to  the  journey.  My  mother 
gave  orders  for  our  departure  in  three  days.  They  were  going  to 
write  to  Vienna  to  announce  onr  coming.  A3,  worn  out  with 
these  repetitions,  I  did  not  state  to  my  father-in-law  that  I  had  not 
changed  mv  resolution,  as  my  mother  seemed  to  suppose,  he  was 
indiscreet  enough  to  tell  me  that  if  I  had  again  formally  refused, 
the  countess  had  resolved  to  solicit  a  claustral  order  of  the  empo- 
ror,  that  is  to  say,  a  lettre  de  cachet,  to  shnt  me  up  in  a  convent 
till  I  should  yield.  On  learning  this,  I  came  to  an  immediate 
decision.  That  evening,  I  sent  you  the  injunction  to  depart  and 
this  casket,  which  contains  many  things  which  maybe  useful  tons 
hereafter.  It  is  my  property,  aud  I  can  dispose  of  it  as  I  please. 
I  hasten  to  close  ray  story.  I  sent  you  away.  It  was  indispen- 
sable for  the  execution  of  my  plan,  and,  moreover,  having  learned 
from  old  Timoteo  that  the  police  were  very  curious  with  regard 
to  you,  I  feared  some  machinations  of  the  marquis,  and  with  the 
more  reason  since  I  did  not  see  him  figuring  openly  in  all  these 
incidents  in  which  his  vital  interests  were  involved.  I  received 
yonr  billet  too  late  to  bid  you  adieu  from  my  dear  balcony.  That 
very  evening,  the  better  to  conceal  my  projects,  I  accompanied 
my  mother  to  tb,e  delegate's  party,  at  the  Cornaro  palace.  But  as, 
the  next  morning,  I  found  out  that  the  preparations  for  the  jour- 
ney to  Vienna  were  actively  progressing,  I  prepared  for  a  differ- 
ent one.  I  succeeded  in  meeting  old  Timoteo  several  times,  and 
assuring  mvself  of  his  boundless  devotion.  He  has  not  loved  my 
mother,  as  you  know,  since  his  first  dismissal  from  the  palace, 
after  a  certain  catastrophe  in  the  Fenicecanaletto.  All  this  helped 
me. 

"In  the  course  of  the  next  day,  all  my  preparations  were  ended, 
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find  by  evening  I  was  on  my  balcony,  palpitating,  joyous,  and 
resolved  to  win  my  happiness  at  all  hazards.  I  prepared  a  letter 
for  the  count,  that  ho  might,  in  his  apprehension  for  himself,  tell 
my  mother  only  what  was  just  needful.  I  implicated  him,  some- 
what maliciously,  in  my  letter,  by  reminding  him  that  he  had  long 
known  my  sentiments,  and  I  did  not  caro  that  the  maternal  storm 
might  fall  somewhat  on  him,  diminishing  in  the  countess's  eyes 
the  guilt  of  my  elopement.  This  letter  finished,  and  having 
arrangod  so  that  it  would  not  bo  delivered  till  the  next  day  in  tho 
morning,  I  waited  for  the  hour  to  put  my  schome  in  operation. 

"About  midnight,  all  were  asleep  in  the  palace.  Clad  in  this 
disguise,  I  went  down  a  private  stairway  to  the  canalctto  which 
flows  along  the  left  of  our  palace,  and  found  Timoteo  waiting  with 
his  gondola.  We  started  immediately.  My  imagination,  or 
rather  heart,  by  incessantly  invoking  your  image,  enabled  me  to 
'triumph  over  the  emotion  I  experienced  at  this  decisive  moment. 
"Wo  reached  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  and  thero  went  on  board  a  large 
bark  which  awaited  us,  and  which  immediately  set  sail  for  Chiog- 
gia,  for  I  thought  it  more  prudent  to  escape  by  the  lagoons  than 
by  the  continent.  In  five  hours  we  were  at  Chioggia ;  there  I 
found  a  peote,  which  carried  us  to  the  Fo.  Yesterday  afternoon  I 
reached  Francolino,  whence  another  bark  brought  us  to  Forrara, 
and  it  was  during  the  passage  that  I  won  over  the  monk  who  has 
just  united  us.  You  know  the  rest.  I  am  here.  I  love  you. 
Regret  nothing  ;  my  selfishness  and  your  love  will  dissipate  every 
shadow." 

The  reader  may  judge  with  what  gratitude  and  admiration  Otho 
listened  to  this  narrative  from  the  glowing  lips  of  the  heroic  girl. 
In  sweet  converse,  the  happy  couple  and  their  faithful  servant 
reached  Farma,  Timoteo  constantly  expressing  his  surprise  when- 
ever he  saw  any  object  or  any  animal  unknown  to  the  lagoons. 


CHAFTER  XVII. 

THE    CRYSTAL  DAGGER. 

Otho  found  a  suite  of  rooms  at  Parma,  in  the  square  at  the 
foot  of  the  curious  baptistery  which  the  thirteenth  century  has  left 
n  the  centre  of  this  ancient  Roman  colony.  Adriana,  accustomed 
to  the  splendid  apartments  adorned  with  stucco  and  frescoes  which 
made  the  interior  of  the  Bastiglia  palace  one  of  the  moit  elegant 
in  Venice,  still  joyously  welcomed  their  humble  rooms  as  a  home. 
She  would  willingly,  also,  have  continued  to  wear  her  student's 
dress,  had  not  the  beauty  of  her  person  showed  at  once  that  she 
was  a  lady  in  disguise.  Moreover,  she  would  not  sacrifice  those 
glorious  tresses,  which  alone  would  have  betrayed  her.  But  she 
was  gay  under  every  privation  and  embarrassment,  while  Otho. 
took  more  than  one  solitary  thoughtful  walk,  returning  home 
more  abstracted  than  when  he  left. 

If,  from  the  manner  in  which  he  had  connected  himself  with  the 
young  patrician,  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  law,  still  Otho 
had  too  much  delicacy  of  soul  not  to  be  anxious  on  other  points 
in  relation  to  the  future,  happy  as  he  was  in  the  present.  Though 
Adriana  made  light  of  the  rank  and  advantages  she  sacrificed,  the 
young  man  could  not  conceal  it  from  himself,  and  weighed  all  its 
importance.  With  his  love  and  the  nature  of  his  sentiments  gene- 
rally, he  was  sure  to  make  his  wife  morally  happy,  but  unfortu- 
nately life  is  made  up  of  other  than  moral  elements.  It  is  a  terri- 
ble thing,  but  physical,  vulgar,  prosaic  and  animal  life  has  its 
exigencies.  Otho  had  but  a  trifle  of  property  left  in  the  hands  of 
Brunall,  and  thought  of  writing  to  him  to  claim  the  slender 
remainder  of  his  little  fortune. 

One  evening,  when  the  two  lovers  were  returning  from  a  long 
walk,  Adriana,  who  noticed  the  trace  of  serious  thoughts  on  Otho's 
brow,  undertook,  by  dint  of  prayers  and  caresses,  to  make  him 
confess  a  part  of  the  truth.  He  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  employ- 
ment, of  turning  his  time  and  talents  to  some  use.  Adriana 
laughed  at  him,  treated  him  as  a  child,  and  summoned  Timoteo, 
the  factotum  of  their  establishment. 

"Master  steward/'  she  Baid,  to  the  good  man,  "go  and  get  that 
red  casket  which  is  in  the  drawer  without  a  lock  in  the  commode  of 
our  chamber,  and  bring  it  hither  very  carefully." 

The  casket  brought,  and  Timoteo  dismissed  to  the  kitchen, 
Adriana  took  a  little  key  from  her  bronzed  bracelet,  and  applied 
it  to  the  lock  of  the  Chinese  box. 

"  We  shall  wait  here  incognito  for  a  few  months,"  said  she, 
resting  her  hand  on  the  unopened  coffer,  "  till  the  noise  of  our 
adventure  has  subsided.  Then  to  know  what  my  mother  thinks. 
If  she  is  obstinately  rigorous,  we  shall  spend  a  few  years  in  travel- 
ling through  the  finest  countries  of  Europe.  Afterwards,  when  we 
shall  be  weary  of  that  sort  of  life,  he  will  have  here  a  delicious 
villa  to  shelter  us  either  under  the  orange  groves  of  Sorrento  or 
the  plane  trees  of  Sicily.  Why  do  you  speak  of  employing  your 
time  and  talents  ?" 

As  she  spoke,  the  charmer  opened  the  casket  and  took  out  a 
variety  of  articles. 

"I  would  not  for  all  the  world  have  lost  these  things,"  she  said, 
rummaging  in  the  coffer.  "  They  are  souvenirs  to  the  possession 
of  which  I  am  accustomed,  and  which  have  an  inestimable  value 
in  my  eyes  that  I  feel  better  than  I  can  express.  This,  for  instance, 
is  a  little  crucifix  carved  by  Brustolo,  a  famous  Venetian  sculptor, 
whose  admirable  arm-chairs  you  have  seen  in  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts.  It  is  to  this  ivory  that  I  confess  all  my  faults,  imploring 
pardon.  Here  is  an  onyx  comfit-box  long  carried  by  my  excellent 
father.  This  malachite  seal  is  a  present  from  a  friend  now  mar- 
ried to  a  Roman  prince.  As  for  this  enamel,  which  represents  a 
Madonna  in  her  glory,  my  poor  brother  Alviso  bought  it  for  me  a 
few  days  before  his  departure  on  that  fatal  journey  when  we  visited 
a  curiosity  shop  in  Venice  together." 

She  continued  to  enumerate  some  other  articles,  precious  either 
from  their  material,  or  workmanship,  or  from  some  memory 


attached  to  them,  and  then  came  to  a  case  of  red  velvet,  from 
which  she  half  drew  a  dagger. 

"This,"  said  sho,  "is  both  a  family  relic  and  a  curiosity.  It  is 
a  crystal  dagger,"  she  added,  wholly  drawing  the  singular 
weapon  from  its  sheath.  "During  tho  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  of  our  republic,  this  sort  of  poignard  was  much  in  use. 
It  is  a  terrible  arm,  a  production  of  tho  famous  glass  factories  of 
the  Mureno  islands.  See  !  its  form  is  strange.  It  is  cast  with  a 
single  jet  of  crystal,  green  as  an  emerald.  The  blade  is  short, 
broad  and  trenchant  as  tho  finest-tempered  steel.  At  the  place 
where  the  blade  joins  the  guard,  it  narrows  suddenly  and  loses  a 
portion  of  its  solidity.  That  is  because  tho  hand  which  strikes  a 
fair  blow  must  render  the  stroke  infallibly  mortal  by  breaking  the 
weapon  in  the  wound.  Observe  now  this  little  tube  in  the  hollow 
of  the  blade.  It  is  filled  with  a  subtle  poison  enclosed  in  tho  glass 
at  the  moment  of  casting,  and  which,  when  tho  arm  is  broken, 
mixes  instantly  with  the  splinters  of  glass,  poisoning  the  wound 
so  actively  and  irremediably,  that  the  victim  is  never  known  to 
have  survived  even  a  few  minutes.     He  falls,  lightning-struck!" 

The  poet  shuddered  at  the  recital.  Adriana,  like  a  true  Vene- 
tian, held  the  strange  poignard  in  her  open  hands,  brandishing  it  as 
she  spoke,  to  make  the  terrible  explanation  she  gave  more  com- 
prehensible. So  pale,  with  her  abundant  black  hair,  and  naked  arms 
and  shoulders,  sho  seemed  a  sorceress  fascinating  the  gazer  with 
her  flashing  eyes. 

"  How  is  it  that  a  young  girl  possesses  so  terrible  a  weapon  ?" 
said  Otho.     "And  how  comes  it  mixed  up  with  her  jewels?" 

"Because,"  she  replied,  "this  weapon  is  not  only  an  historical 
curiosity,  but  also  a  precious  family  relic.  There  is  a  tradition 
among  us,  that  this  same  dagger  was  worn  by  Francesco  Morosini 
during  all  his  contests  and  wars  witli  the  Turks.  In  his  private 
memoirs,  he  says  he  was  resolved  to  kill  himself  in  case  he  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Ottomans.  One  day  it  seems  that  this  point 
came  near  piercing  the  bosom  of  the  Feloponnesiac,  as  he  was 
called,  you  know,  from  his  conquest  of  the  Peloponnesus.  Tho 
fact  was  this  :  The  general  had  thought  it  his  duty  to  take  upon 
himself  the  restitution  of  Caudia  to  the  Orientals.  His  enemies 
in  the  senate  made  use  of  this  fact  to  summon  him  to  the  bar,  and 
attempted  to  degrade  him  from  his  office  of  procurator  of  St. 
Mark.  The  sentence  was  put  to  vote,  and  came  near  being  car- 
ried. At  this  moment,  the  general  held  the  dagger  under  his  robe, 
fiilly  resolved  to  stab  himself  in  the  open  senate,  if  this  unjust 
assembly  branded  him  with  its  decree.  But  the  majority,  though 
a  small  one,  unquestionably  saved  the  life  of  one  who  was  to  be 
doge  a  few  years  afterwards.  This  is  the  history  of  the  dagger, 
and  these  the  reasons  for  which  I  keep  it.  The  certain  death  it 
conceals  and  can  give,  its  cold  contact  to  the  hand  which  grasps 
it,  and  especially  the  part  it  has  played  in  two  centuries,  all  con- 
tribute to  impress  my  imagination,  and  I  would  rather,"  said  Adri- 
ana, taking  a  long  leather-covered  box  from  the  bottom  of  the 
casket,  "  lose  this  than  the  dagger,  which,  by  the  way,  Otho,  does 
not  seem  to  enlist  all  your  sympathies." 

"And  what  is  this  other  box  ?"  asked  Otho,  respectfully  replac- 
ing the  celebrated  crystal  dagger  in  the  bottom  of  the  coffer. 

"  This,  dear  Otho,  is  our  journey  through  Europe,  our  villa  at 
Sorrento  or  Palermo ;  it  is  the  tranquillity  of  our  future." 

As  she  thus  spoke,  she  opened  the  box,  which  contained  a  mag- 
nificent set  of  diamonds.  At  sight  of  them,  Otho  turned  lividly 
pale. 

"Adriana,  what  have  you  done?"  he  cried. 

"  These  diamonds  are  my  property,"  she  replied.  "  They  were 
left  me  in  her  will  by  my  great  aunt,  who  was  abbess  of  St.  The- 
resa, at  Goritz.  They  are  my  direct  and  legitimate  property,  and 
their  presence  here  has  nothing  alarming.  Just  now  they  com- 
prise our  entire  property." 

"  Unfortunate  girl !  You  are  ruining  me  !"  cried  Otho,  in  des- 
pair. "  What  a  weapon  this  casket  furnishes  against  me !  How 
Durazzo  will  seize  upon  it  to  avenge  himself  on  me !" 

Adriana  did  not  view  the  matter  in  this  light,  and  the  question 
gave  rise  to  a  long  discussion,  which  was  resumed  from  day  to 
day  without  leading  to  any  definite  course  of  action. 

At  last  Otho  wrote  to  his  old  friend  Brunall,  telling  him  the 
whole  story  of  his  love,  the  affair  of  the  jewels,  and  his  urgent 
necessity  for  money.  The  communication  was  eloquent,  kind 
and  supplicating  in  its  tone. 

On  the  day  fixed  upon  in  his  calculations,  onr  hero  received 
BrunaU's  answer.     It  was  as  follows : 

"  Innoprnctc,  — 

"  Sir, — Pursuant  to  your  request,  I  send,  enclosed,  a  draft  at 
sight  for  the  sum  of  — — ,  making  the  balance  of  the  deposit  you 
left  in  my  hands  when  you  went  to  Venice.  I  hope  your  affairs 
will  turn  out  well.    Your  servant,  Brunall." 

This  was  the  whole  of  tho  letter,  properly  so  called,  and  occu- 
pied the  centre  of  the  page.  But  there  was  a  postscript  beginning 
at  the  top  of  the  second  page,  which  ran  thus : 

"  P.  S. — I  open  my  letter  to  express  my  deep  dissatisfaction  at 
everything  which  has  happened,  and  of  which  I  knew  a  part  pre- 
vious to  the  receipt  of  your  letter  dated  from  Parma.  For,  I  too, 
Mr.  Otho,  have  been  to  Venice,  and  was  there  at  the  time  the 
heiress  of  the  Morosini  eloped.  I  must  have  reached  the  city  the 
very  day  you  left  it.  So  you  see  that  I  have  been  well  informed, 
notwithstanding  your  silence.  B." 

But  the  old  German,  having  made  up  his  mind  to  write,  had 
opened  his  letter  a  second  time,  and  made  the  following  additions  : 

"  Besides,  I  thought  you  in  Sardinia,  Sicily,  or  some  island  out 
of  reach.  To  think  of  your  being  so  near  at  hand  makes  me 
tremble  for  you.  Unhappy  Otho  !  into  what  an  abyss  have  your 
blindness  and  inexperience  dragged  you !  Have  you  thought  of 
the  terrible  consequences  of  your  conduct  if  the  emperor  conde- 
scends to  interfere?    On  the  petition  of  the  Morosini  family,  he 


will  easily  obtain  your  extradition  from  the  Italian  States;  your 
marriago  will  be  annulled,  and  you  will  be  sent  to  dream  of  con- 
traband conjugal  felicity  in  some  boudoir  of  Spielberg  orLeybach, 
while  your  ex-wife  will  be  surrendered  to  a  new  husband. 

"  Disturbed  at  your  inexplicable  silence,  I  came  to  Venice  on 
the  appointed  day,  as  announced  in  a  letter  which  you  must  cer- 
tninly  have  received.  I  stopped  by  chance  at  the  hotel  where  you 
lodged  ;  they  gave  me  your  next  address,  and  I  hurried  thither, 
when  a  gondolier  you  had  employed  told  me  you  had  started  for 
Fusino,  while  I  was  entering  Venice.  I  was  furious.  What !  not 
a  letter,  not  a  word  ?  Is  it  the  adopted  son  of  my  old  friend 
Tubingen  who  behaves  thus  ?  To  increase  my  ill-humor,  it  began 
to  rain.  And  I  had  crossed  the  Alps  for  this.  A  fine  city  your 
Venice  is  in  a  rain  storm  !  streets  narrower  than  your  umbrella ; 
and  as  for  your  gondolas,  grazie!  as  they  say.  But  this  was  nothing 
at  all.     I  was  far  from  anticipating  the  second  act  of  the  drama. 

"Briefly,  not  knowing  what  to  think,  I  thought  I  coirld  do 
nothing  better  than  look  up  Marquis  Durazzo,  to  whom  I  had 
recommended  you,  and  who  must  surely  be  able  to  give  me  some 
tidings  of  you.  The  marquis  appeared  very  little  pleased  with 
you,  the  reason  for  which  was  apparent  when  he  confided  to  me 
that  you  had  fallen  in  love  with  his  bride  elect,  and  that  you  had 
compromised  her  by  a  thousand  follies.  The  marquis  told  me 
heaps  of  things,  which  you  know  better  than  I,  and  which  it  is 
useless  for  me  to  mention  here.  He  seemed  to  be  somewhat  re- 
lieved, although,  by  your  abrupt  departure,  which,  on  reflection, 
however,  seemed  to  him  an  equivocal  thing.  I  saw  him  the  next 
day;  he  seemed  calmer;  his  affairs  at  the  Bastiglia  palace  were 
going  on  well.  It  seemed  that  the  young  person  had  consented  to 
a  family  journey  to  Vienna,  to  conclude  the  plans  projected  by 
her  mother.  Another  day  passed,  and  the  following  morning,  the 
marquis  burst  into  my  room  like  a  shell,  frantic  and  beside  him- 
self, and  told  me  that  during  the  night  the  beautiful  girl  had  fled 
from  the  maternal  palace,  leaving  a  very  clear  and  decisive  letter, 
declaring  that  she  would  not  go  to  Vienna,  because  she  was  going 
— somewhere  or  other — nobody  knew  whither.  fI  saw  very  clearly 
your  Otho's  departure  was  not  natural/  said  the  marquis,  at  last. 
'  Whither  do  you  think  the  damsel  has  gone  V  I  asked.  '  To  join 
him!'  he  exclaimed,  furiously.  'What!  does  she  love  him?'  I 
asked.     '  Yes,  yes — she  loves  him !    Ah,  what  a  business V 

"  I  saw  that  the  marquis  had  not  told  me  all  at  first,  and  that  he 
was  playing  a  strange  part  in  this  affair.  He  was  evidently  mad 
after  the  young  countess,  however,  and  driven  to  despair.  In  the 
course  of  the  day,  I  saw  him  again,  and  he  informed  me  that  tho 
mother  had  had  a  nervous  crisis,  in  consequence  of  which  sho 
struck  her  husband,  who  attempted  to  soothe  her.  It  had  been 
decided  that  they  should  start  that  very  evening  for  a  neighboring 
estate  at  Treviso,  in  order  to  hide  the  event  of  the  night  as  much 
as  possible  from  the  public,  by  giving  out  that  the  whole  family 
were  gone  to  the  country.  There  they  would  wait  and  take  coun- 
sel. That  evening,  then,  the  marquis  left  me.  I  passed  a  couple 
of  days  in  Venice,  to  judge  what  turn  matters  were  taking,  and 
seeing  that,  by  a  providential  chance,  nothing  had  transpired,  I 
came  back  to  Innspruck,  to  wait  till  it  should  please  you  to  inform 
me  what  you  had  been  doing  and  where  you  were. 

"Now  I  am  thoroughly  informed.  You  are  married.  Very 
well ;  what  will  you  do  ?  You  don't  know  yourself;  neither  do 
I.  I  think  it  is  a  little  too  late  to  read  you  a  lecture  on  morality. 
Where  would  be  the  use  ?  I  should  render  myself  too  like  La 
Fontaine's  pedant,  who,  instead  of  stretching  out  his  hand  to  the 
student  who  had  fallen  into  the  water,  preached  him  a  sermon. 
What  you  want  now  is  advice,  and  I  frankly  confess  that  I  hardly 
know  what  to  say  to  you.  The  best  thing  would  be  for  Madame 
Morosina  to  return  to  her  mother,  promising  not  to  do  so  again. 
Or  we  might,  under  certain  circumstances,  succeed  in  reconciling 
her  to  both  of  you. 

"As  for  an  occupation,  I  do  not  know  what  to  advise  you,  my 
dear  Otho.  Your  studies  at  Heidelberg  were  detestable,  my  dear 
friend.  Poetry — the  Kundschafter — that  wouldn't  furnish  food. 
Is  there  any  way  in  which  you  can  set  up  as  a  homoeopathic  phy- 
sician ?  It  would  be  enough  for  you  to  know  the  pathologic  symp- 
toms, and  they  hey  for  Lilliputian  globules  !  But  no ;  you  would 
compromise  Hahnemann  and  his  dogmas.  I  do  not  know  what 
to  suggest.  I  send  you  money  enough  to  live  on  for  a  year,  if 
your  lady  docs  not  prove  too  much  of  a  patrician.  Between  now 
and  then,  you  will  reflect,  and  I  too.  Ah,  poor  Otho,  how  you 
have  involved  yourself!  What  is  this  imp  or  god  called  Love 
which  prompts  men  to  so  many  follies  ?  I  have  heard  much  of 
him,  but  thank  Heaven,  have  never  made  his  acquaintance,  not- 
withstanding the  epigram  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  translated  into 

all  tongues. 

'  Whoe'er  thou  art,  thy  master  nee; 
He  is,  or  vras,  or  is  to  be.' 

"  For  my  part,  he  was  never  mine,  and  I  have  reason  firmly  to 
believe  that  henceforth  my  age  will  permit  me  to  escape  him.  I 
should  think  that  for  the  present  you  would  find  a  safer  shelter  in 
France  than  in  Italy.  But  rely,  in  every  emergency,  on  the  head 
and  heart  of  your  old  friend,  who  is  also  Madame  Ericson's  very 
humble  servant." 

[TO  BE   CONTINUE!).] 

[Back  numbers  of  Ballou'a  Pictorial  containing  the  previous  chapters  of  this 
story,  can  be  had  at  our  office  of  publication,  and  at  all  the  Periodical  Depots-1 

_ *  —»«■»■  > 

He  that  acts  towards  men,  as  if  God  saw  him,  and  prays  to 
God,  as  if  men  heard  him,  although  he  may  not  obtain  all  that  he 
asks,  or  succeed  in  all  that  he  undertakes,  will  most  probably  de- 
serve to  do  so.  For  with  respect  to  his  actions  to  men,  however 
much  he  may  fail  with  regard  to  others,  yet  if  pure  and  good,  with 
regard  to  himself  and  his  highest  interests,  they  cannot  fail ;  and 
with  respect  to  his  prayers  to  God,  although  they  cannot  make  the 
Deity  more  willing  to  give,  yet  they  will,  and  must,  make  the  sup- 
plicant more  worthy  to  receive. — IJacon. 
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THE  CITY  OF  JEDO,  THE  CAPITAL  OP  JAPAN. 

The  great  event*  now  transpiring  in  the  East  have  rirettod  the 
attontion  of  the  civilized  world  on  China  and  Japan,  both  of  which 
empires  will  honreforth  ho  brought  into  intimate  relationship  with 
the  wcit  of  Europe  and  this  country.  We  are  promised,  before 
long,  a  visit  from  Prince  T/,i-Kwzont  nephew  of  the  omperor  of 
Japan,  who,  aftor  travelling  through  Great  Britain,  Franco,  Russia 
and  Holland,  is  to  return  homo  by  way  of  America.  This  latter 
ovont,  so  auspicious  of  a  profitable  nnd  friendly  intercourse  with 
the  Japanese,  has  givon  a  fresh  impulse  to  public  curiosity  With 
regard  to  them  and  thuir  country,  and  we  hastmi  to  produce  an 
accunito  viow  of  their  capital  city.  A  main  feature  in  thin  view 
is  the  groat  bridge  called  Nipponbas,  crossing  the  river  which  in- 
tersects the  heart  of  Jodo,  from  which,  as  a  central  point,  every 
distance  in  tho  empire  is  measured.  It  in  shown  covered  with 
foot-passengers  in  tho  various  picturesque  costumes  of  tho  empiro, 
a*  it  appears  in  tho  busy  hours  of  tho  day.  There  arc  timos  when 
this  great  thoroughfare  is  even  more  densely  crowded.  To  the 
ioft,  a  (loot  of  trailing  junks  lie  at  anchor;  in  tho  middle  distance 
are  scon  tho  rogular  squares  of  the  city,  and  tho  distance  is  crowned 
by  a  lofty  rango  of  mountains.  Jodo,  or  more  properly  Japan, 
Stands  at  tho  head  of  a  bay  or  estuary,  round  which  it  extends  in 
a  croseont ;  but  as  tho  wator  is,  for  many  milos  below  Yodo,  too 
hIirIIow  to  admit  vossels  of  any  burthon,  it  has  nothing  of  tho 
character  of  a  soa-port.  In  fact,  the  harbor  is  reported  by  Dr. 
Parkor,  apparently  upon  tho  authority  of  tho  fishermen  upon  tho 


change  of  appearance,  except  in  expansion,  up  to  the  pre-ent  time. 
Wo  learn  from  them  that  Binagaira,  immediately  adjoining  Jodo, 

of  which  it  form*  a  sort  of  outer  suburb,  consisted  of  one  long 
Irregular  street,  with  tho  bay  on  the  right,  and  a  hill  on  the  left, 
on  which  stood  somo  temples.  Some  few  narrow  streets  and  lanes 
turned  off  from  the  groat  one  towards  these  temples,  some  of  which 
wore  very  spacious  buildings,  and  all  pleasantly  seated,  adorned 
within  with  gilt  idols,  ami  without  with  largo  carved  images,  cari- 
ous gates  and  staircases  of  stono  leading  up  to  them.  One  of 
them  was  remarkable  for  a  magnificent  tower,  four  stories  high. 
"Though  tho  Japanese,"  says  Kumpfer,  "  spare  no  trouble  nor 
expense  to  adorn  and  beautify  their  temples,  yet  the  host  fall  far 
short  of  that  loftiness,  symmetry  and  statolincss  which  is  observ- 
able in  somo  of  our  European  churches."  Hiving  ridden  upwards 
of  two  milos  through  Sinagawa,  they  stopped  at  a  smill  inn,  plea- 
santly situatod  on  tho  seaside,  from  which  they  had  a  full  view  ot 
tho  city  and  harbor  of  Jcdo,  crowded  with  many  hundred  ships 
and  boats  of  all  sizes  and  shapes.  The  smallest  bay  lay  nearest 
tho  town,  and  the  largest  one  or  two  leagues  off,  not  being  able  to 
go  higher,  by  reason  of  tho  shallowing  of  the  water.  "  We  trav- 
elled," says  Kampfer,  "  nearly  a  mile  to  the  cud  of  tho  suburb  of 
Siuagawa,  and  then  ontorcd  tho  suburbs  of  Jcdo,  which  uro  only 
a  continuation  of  the  former,  there  being  nothing  to  separate  them 
but  a  small  guard-house.  Tho  bay  comes  hero  so  close  to  tho  foot 
of  tho  hill  that  there  is  but  one  row  of  small  houses  between  it 
and  tho  road,  which,  for  some  tints,  runs  along  the  shore,  but  soon 


populous  a  city.  Having  rode  above  two  miles  along  this  great 
street,  and  passed  by  fifty  other  streets,  which  turned  off  on  both 
(tides,  we  at  last  turned  in  ourselves  j  and,  coming  to  our  inn, 
found  our  lodgings  ready  in  the  upper  story  of  a  back  house,  which 
had  no  other  access  but  through  a  bydaue*.  We  arrived  at  one  in 
tho  afternoon,  having  completed  our  journey  from  Nagasaki  in 
twenty-nine  days.  Jcdo,  tho  residence  of  the  empeior,  the  capita^ 
and  by  much  the  lorgcu  city  of  the  empire,  is  seated  in  the  pro- 
vince Musasi,  in  35°  32'  of  northern  latitude  (according  to  Kamp- 
for's  observations),  on  a  large  plain,  at  the  bead  of  a  gulf,  plenti- 
fully stored  with  Ash,  crabs,  and  other  shell-fish,  but  so  shallow, 
with  a  muddy  clay  at  the  bottom,  that  no  ships  of  bulk  ran  come 
up  to  the  city,  but  must  be  unladen  a  league  or  two  below  it 
Towards  the  sea,  the  city  hath  the  figure  of  a  half-moon,  and  the 
Japanese  will  have  it  to  be  seven  of  their  miles  (about  sixteen 
English  miles)  long,  five  (twelve  English)  broad,  and  twenty  (fifty 
English)  in  circumfercn <•'„■.  It  is  not  enclosed  with  a  wall,  no 
more  than  other  towns  in  Japan,  but  cut  through  by  many  broad 
canals,  with  ramparts  raised  on  both  sides,  and  planted  at  the  top 
with  rows  of  trees,  not  so  much  for  defence  as  to  prevent  the  fires 
— which  happen  hero  too  frequently — from  making  too  great  a 
havoc.  A  urge  river,  rising  westward  of  the  city,  runs  through 
it,  and  loses  itself  in  the  harbor.  It  sends  off  a  considerable  arm, 
which  encompasses  the  castle,  and  thence  falls  into  the  harbor,  in 
live  different  streams,  every  one  of  which  hath  its  particular  name, 
and  u  stately  bridge  over  it.     The  chief  and  most  famous  of  these 


VIEW    OF    JEDO,   THE   IMPERIAL    CITY    OF    JAPAN. 


coast,  to  bo  as  much  as  eighteen  or  twenty  leagues  from  the  capi- 
tal. In  building  and  appearance,  Yado  resembles  other  Japanese 
towns,  differing  from  them  principally  in  its  extraordinary  size  (it 
is  averred  to  be  from  fifty  to  sixty  miles  in  circumference) ;  and 
although  the  population  is  estimated  by  different  writers  at  from 
500,000  to  3,000,000  (and  even  8,000,000  by  Captain  Golownin), 
much  of  this  size  is  the  consequence  of  tho  extraordinary  extent 
of  rising  ground  occupied  in  its  centre  by  the  imperial  palace,  to 
walk  round  which,  is  said  by  some  late  writers  to  require  three 
hours,  whilst  Thunberg  gives  it  tho  still  greater  circumference  of 
fifteen  miles.  This  is  somewhat  explained  by  the  information  that 
the  palace  precincts  comprehend  not  only  the  residence  of  the 
ziogoon  himself,  with  his  numerous  household,  and  the  separate 
mansions  of  his  women,  but  also  the  mansion  of  his  eldest  son,  of 
several  adult  members  of  his  family,  and  of  some  high  function- 
aries, together  with  gardens,  pleasure-grounds,  and  woods  for  his 
disport — tbe  nominally  despotic  vicegerent  of  Japan  being,  by  the 
customs  of  his  court  and  government,  virtually,  pretty  much  im- 
prisoned within  these  same  spacious  palace-precincts.  This  real 
ras  in  urbe,  in  fact  a  eountrv  seat  upon  the  largest  scale  within  a 
city,  is  not  inclosed  by  walls,  but  encircled  by  a  wet  fosse,  supplied 
from  the  river  that  runs  through  the  middle  of  the  town  into  the 
estuary.  Our  descriptions  from  J98o  are  obtained  from  Dutch 
authorities,  the  Dutch,  from  an  early  period,  having  secured  a 
footing  iu  Japan,  and  for  many  years  monopolized  those  commer- 
cial advantages  which  are  in  future  to  be  shared  by  other  nations. 
Kampfjr,  and  the  Dutch  company  who  visited  it  in  1691,  furnished 
many  interesting  details  tof  the  "place,  which  has  undergone  no 


widens  into  several  irregular  streets  of  a  considerable  length,  which, 
after  moro  than  about  halt  an  hour's  riding,  became  broader,  more 
uniform,  handsome  and  regular ;  whence,  and  from  the  great 
throngs  of  people,  we  concluded  that  we  were  'now  got  into  the 
city.  We  kept  to  tho  great  middle  street,  which  runs  northward 
across  the  whole  city,  though  somewhat  irregularly,  passing  over 
several  stately  bridges  laid  across  small  rivers  and  muddy  canals, 
which  ran  on  our  left  towards  the  castle,  and  on  our  right  towards 
the  sea,  as  did  also  several  streets  turning  off  from  tbe  great  one. 
The  throng  of  people  along  this  chief  and  middle  street,  which  is 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  broad,  is  incredible.  We 
met,  as  we  rode  along,  many  numerous  trains  of  princes  of  the 
empire,  and  great  men  at  court,  and  ladies  richly  apparelled  car- 
ried in  norimons ;  and,  among  other  people,  a  company  of  fire- 
men on  foot,  about  one  hundred  iu  number,  walking  in  much  the 
same  military  order  as  ours  in  Europe.  They  were  clad  in  brown 
leather  coats,  to  defend  them  against  the  fire ;  and  some  carried 
long  pikes,  others  fire-hooks  upon  their  shoulders.  Their  captain 
rode  in  the  middle.  On  both  sides  of  the  street  were  multitudes 
of  well-furnished  shops  of  merchants  and  tradesmen,  drapers,  silk- 
merchants,  druggists,  idol-sellers,  booksellers,  glass-blowers,  apo- 
thecaries and  others.  A  black  cloth  hanging  down  covers  one 
half  of  the  shop,  of  which  the  front  projects  a  little  way  into  the  i 
street,  so  as  to  expose  to  view  curious  patterns  of  the  goods  offer- 
ed for  sale.  We  took  notice  that  scarce  anybody  here  had  curiosity 
enough  to  come  out  of  his  house  to  see  us  go  by,  as  they  had  done 
in  other  places,  probably  because  such  a  small  retinue  as  ours  had 
nothing  remarkable  or  uncommon  to  amuse  the  inhabitants  of  so 


bridges,  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  is  called  Nlpponbas, 
or  the  bridge  of  Japan.  Jedo  is  not  built  with  that  regularity 
which  is  observable  in  most  other  cities  of  Japan  (particularly 
Miako),  and  this  because  it  is  swelled  by  degrees  to  its  present 
bulk.  However,  in  some  parts  the  streets  run  regularly  enough, 
cutting  through  each  other  at  right  angles — a  regularity  entirely 
owing  to  accidents  of  fire,  whereby  some  hundred  houses  being 
laid  in  ashes  at  once,  as,  indeed,  very  frequently  happens,  the  new 
streets  may  be  laid  out  upon  what  plan  the  builders  please.  Tbe 
houses  are  small  and  low,  built  of  fir-wood,  with  thin  clayed  walls, 
divided  into  rooms  by  paper  screens  and  lattices,  the  floors  covered 
with  mats,  and  the  roofs  with  shavings  of  wood.  The  whole  ma- 
chine being  thus  but  a  composition  of  combustible  matter,  we  need 
not  wonder  at  the  great  havoc  fires  make  in  this  country.  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  almost  every  house  hath  a  place  under  the  roof,  where 
they  constantly  keep  a  tub  full  of  water,  with  a  couple  of  mats, 
which  may  be  easily  come  at,  even  from  without  the  house ;  by 
which  precaution  they  often  quench  a  fire  in  particular  houses  : 
but  it  is  far  from  being  sufficient  to  stop  the  fury  of  a  raging  flame 
which  has  got  ground  already,  against  which  they  know  no  better 
remedy  but  to  pull  down  some  of  the  neighboring  houses  that  have 
not  yet  been  reached,  for  which  purpose  whole  companies  of  fire- 
men patrol  about  the  streets  by  night  and  day.  The  city  of  Jedo 
is  the  nursery  of  artists,  handicraftsmen,  merchants  and  tradesmen, 
and  yet  everything  is  sold  dearer  than  anywhere  else  in  the  empire, 
by  reason  of*  the  great  concourse  of  people,  and  the  number  of 
idle  monks  and  courtiers,  as  also  the  difficulty  of  importing  pro- 
visions and  other  commodities." 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM    COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ration's  Pictorial.] 
THE  IJUKIAL  OF  CIIATTERTON. 

HY     JOHN     ROSS     DIX. 

[Ob.ittorton,  the  immortal  author  of  the  "  Rowloy  Poems."  committed  suicide 
In  1770,  and  was  buried  at  midnight  in  a  London  churchyard.] 

There  wis  heard  a  hurrying  tread 

Through  the  Btreets  in  tho  still  midnight; 
No  beams  from  tho  waning  moon  wore-  shed, 

And  tho  stars  withdrew  their  light. 
Park  were  tho  heavens  abovo; 

Dark  was  the  earth  beneath  ; 
Dark  as  the  latest  horn-  of  him 

TVbo  forced  tho  gates  of  Death  ! 
Hurriedly  and  carelessly  they  boro  bim  to  hia  rest, 
And  Laid  tho  wearied  child  of  song  on  Earth's  maternal  breast. 

No  prayers  wero  breathed — no  tear 

Bedewed  bis  pauper-gravo! 
No  mother  mourned  in  anguish  there 

For  bim  she  might  not  save  : 
But.  stranger-banda  consigned 

To  earth's  sepulchral  clod 
Tho  poet's  mortal  flesh,  to  wait 

The  trumpet-call  of  God! 
As  motcor-stars.  which  flash  and  fado,  and  then  are  lost  In  gloom, 
Hia  genius  only  blazed  to  light  his  ,;  pathway  to  tho  tomb." 

Where  that  young  poet  sleeps, 

Not  e'en  tho  rank  grass  grows  j 
No  cold  recording  marble  tells 

Tho  place  of  his  repose. 
Among  the  poor  ho  lived : 

Among  the  poor  bo  died ; 
And  witb  them  in  the  narrow  house* 
Lay  down  tho  suicide! 
But  0,  what  need  of  epitaph,  or  quaintly-sculptured  atone, 
As  monument  to  Chatterton? — He  proudly  built  hia  own! 

His  daring  hand  unstrung 

Hie  own  majestic  lyre; 
But  deathless  is  its  melody. 

And  quenchless  is  its  fire ! 
Its  wondrous  music  long 

Shall  loving  souls  entrance, 
And  o'er  Reality  shall  mourn 

Tho  genius  of  Romance '. 
Shrined  within  all  kindred  hearts  his  memory  long  should  be, 
Whose  life,  whose  death,  whose  nameless  grave,  ia  each  a  mystery.! 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

CATHERINE  PETROFF. 

BT    H.    C.    BOARDMAN. 

On  the  evening  of  the  twenty-fourth  of  August,  1847,  one  of 
the  many  booths  in  the  market  at  St.  Petersburg  -was  lighted 
splendidly,  displaying  to  the  eyes  of  the  passers-by  a  showy,  if 
not  particularly  rich,  assortment  of  light  goods,  a  collection  of 
trinkets,  not  costly  indeed,  but  sparkling  in  the  flashing  light 
like  veritable  gems  to  the  unpractised  beholders,  and  a  small  stock 
of  books. 

Under  the  heavy  chandelier  which  lighted  up  this  attractive 
looking  salesroom,  stood  the  pretty  shopwoman,  Catherine  Pe- 
troff,  a  young  and  peculiarly  interesting  girl,  whose  charming 
vivacity  of  manners,  perfect  modesty,  beauty  and  good  sense 
made  her  room  the  favorite  resort  of  all  the  elite  of  St.  Peters- 
burg. Catherine  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty-five,  but  her 
cheerfulness  and  innocent  gaiety  made  her  appear  much  younger. 
Many  were  the  suitors  she  had  attracted,  but  her  heart  seemed 
ever  to  remain  free.  The  young  Russian  officers  who  idled  away 
an  hour  or  two  every  evening  in  her  room,  paid  her  many  atten- 
tions, which  she  accepted  with  a  winning  grace  until  they  ap- 
proached the  subject  of  love.  Then  she  constantly  repulsed 
them  by  assuming  a  serious  and  displeased  air,  which  made  them 
glad  to  resort  only  to  their  posts  as  the  friends  and  protectors  of 
the  charming  Catherine.  And  friends  and  protectors  they  were 
proud  to  be ;  for  Catherine  Petroff's  father  had  been  as  hi°-h  in 
rank  and  as  beloved  and  respected  in  society  as  they  could  ever 
hope  to  be  ;  and  if  the  daughter  was  too  independent  to  owe  her 
subsistence  to  anything  but  her  own  exertions,  it  did  not  lessen, 
but  positively  enhanced  her  value  in  their  eyes,  as  indeed  it  should 
have  done. 

General  Petroff  was  a  highly  esteemed  officer  under  Alexan- 
der I.,  a  man  somewhat  stern  perhaps,  but  dignified  and  polite  ; 
in  the  family  circle  one  of  the  kindest,  gentlest,  most  playful  of 
human  beings.  Catherine's  mother  was  worthy  of  her  husband. 
She  was  a  very  lovely  woman,  capable  at  limes  of  great  firm- 
ness, yet  always  loving,  tender  and  affectionate.  Upon  this,  their 
only  child,  they  both  lavished  the  fondest  care  for  the  few  brief 
years  they  were  permitted  to  watch  over  her;  but  when  Catherine 
was  only  sixteen,  they  were  both  removed,  and  for  awhile  the 
agonized  mourner  wept  above  their  graves  with  a  grief  which 
they  only  know  who  stand  alone  and  comfortless  in  the  world. 

The  favorite  officer  of  Alexander  I.,  General  Petroff  had  never 
loved  nor  honored  his  successor,  and  when,  in  1825,  Nicholas  I. 
ascended  the  throne  of  all  tho  Russias,  and  watched  with  an  eagle 
eye  any  disapproving  glance  or  heard  any  bitter  word  inadver- 
tently dropped  and  reported  to  him  by  his  fawning  myrmidons, 
General  Petroff  threw  up  his  commission  and  retired  to  private 
life. 

But  the  old  soldier's  heart  was  sore  within  him.  The  profes- 
sion of  arms  was  his  delight,  as  well  as  his  necessity,  and  he  could 
3.9*  fcWftply  ?ft  down  and  behold  others  wearing  the  laurels  which 
should  have  adorned  iiis  own  brow.  His  nature  grew  irritable, 
unsocial,  cheerless,  and  when  his  wife  fell  a  victim  to  disease,  and 


he  realized  tho  loss  of  tho  companionship  which  alone  had  cheered 
him  under  his  sclf'-banishmcnt  from  society,  he  soon  drooped. 
For  his  beloved  and  noble,  self-sacrificing  Catherine  ho  would 
have  been  willing  to  endure  life ;  but  tho  iron  had  entered  into  his 
soul,  and  he  who  had  never  been  conquered  on  the  field  of  battle, 
fell  before  a  foe  which  none  are  mighty  to  resist. 

Distant  relatives,  for  Catherine  had  no  others,  coldly  asked  her 
to  their  homes ;  but  the  girl,  though  scarcely  more  than  a  child  in 
years,  had  her  father's  independent  spirit,  and  eho  preferred  to 
rely  wholly  on  herself.  Without  consulting  any  one,  she  con- 
verted her  small  house,  which  alone  remained  to  her,  and  which 
fortunately  stood  close  to  the  market-place,  into  rooms  for  the 
sale  of  her  light  haberdashery,  reserving  only  the  chambers  for  her 
household  use  ;  and  henceforth  she  was  known  as  the  pretty  shop- 
woman.  A  few  still  called  her  the  daughter  of  General  Petroff; 
but  the  grandeur  of  the  past,  as  it  regards  family  dignities,  soon 
passes  away,  and  Catherine  was  too  proud  to  recall  it  to  the  mem- 
ories of  those  who  were  sometimes  cold  and  proud  to  the  orphan. 
Sometimes  only,  for  few  could  long  withstand  the  fascinations  of 
that  hopeful  and  cheery  aspect  which  beamed  from  her  sparkling 
eyes,  and  illumined  her  whole  face  as  with  a  flood  of  sunshine, 
her  very  occupation  seeming  to  borrow  a  new  dignity  and  beauty 
from  her  graceful  manner  of  performing  its  duties. 

There  was  one  person  on  whom  Catherine  bestowed  the  full 
depths  of  affection — not  as  a  lover,  however,  but  as  a  brother. 
Alexis  Romanoff,  although  ho  could  have  boasted  royal  blood, 
was  yet  poor  and  friendless.  His  father  was  once  acknowledged 
as  the  chosen  leader  of  St.  Petersburg  aristocracy.  But  public 
favor  is  fluctuating  in  Russia  as  elsewhere,  and  the  claim  to  royal 
blood  is  no  plea  when  the  popularity  of  the  individual  is  waning. 
The  descendant  of  kings,  therefore,  filled  only  the  humble  office 
of  a  solicitor  at  St.  Petersburg ;  and,  drawn  together  by  the  sim- 
ilarity of  their  fortunes,  the  two  orphans  had  thought  more  of 
each  other  perhaps  than  under  other  circumstances  they  might 
have  done.  They  were  as  brother  and  sister ;  and  Catherine 
would  as  soon  have  thought  of  marrying  her  brother,  had  she  pos- 
sessed such  a  protector,  as  of  uniting  herself  by  any  different  tie 
than  the  one  which  bound  her  to  Alexis  Romanoff.  Indeed,  ten- 
der as  their  relations  stood,  it  would  not  have  seemed  at  all  right 
to  Catherine  to  marry  any  one.  She  had  chosen  her  path,  had 
bound  herself  to  gain  a  support  for  herself,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  she  would  not  have  deemed  it  an  encroachment  on  her 
independence  to  have  any  one,  even  a  husband,  deprive  her  of  the 
right  to  earn  her  own  bread  daily.  She  would  have  thought  it  no 
honor  to  be  allied  to  the  noble  blood  that  flowed  in  the  veins  of 
her  adopted  brother.  No  royal  stream  could  ever  rival  that  which 
came  to  her  through  the  noble  father,  who  was  higher  than  kings 
to  his  daughter's  mind.  The  name  of  Romanoff  she  never 
thought  of  believing  could  be  more  distinguished  than  that  of 
Petroff;  but  she  was  glad  and  proud  to  be  the  sister  of  Alexis, 
because  she  trusted  implicitly,  as  well  she  might,  in  his  goodness. 
On  his  part,  Alexis  entertained  the  same  sort  of  protecting  re- 
gard for  Catherine  that  lie  had  done  for  his  deceased  sister — a  love 
that  must  expend  itself  on  some  dear  object,  when  those  who 
have  once  awakened  it  are  seen  no  more  forever. 

No  day,  therefore,  passed  away  that  did  not  see  the  two  to- 
gether, unless  Alexis  was  called  away,  as  he  sometimes  was,  to 
attend  some  professional  business  in  the  suburbs  of  St.  Peters- 
burg. His  evening  meal,  which  he  took  late,  was  always  at  the 
house  of  Catherine,  after  her  cheerful  day  of  employment  had 
come  to  an  end  ;  for  Catherine  was  a  true  philosopher,  and  came 
to  her  task  with  an  air  that  never  whispered  of  martyrdom  ;  that 
did  not  even  try  to  look  like  resignation,  but  came  forth  out  of 
the  very  joy  fulness  of  her  heart,  that  she  had  been  permitted  to 
use  her  own  faculties. 

Close  to  tho  pretty  establishment  of  Catherine  was  the  more 
homely  but  not  less  useful  one  of  Peter  Hunz,  the  vegetable  and 
fruit  merchant.  Peter  was  a  rough  old  fellow,  it  is  true,  unpol- 
ished and  rude  in  speech,  but  with  a  heart  as  large  as  the  sun, 
and,  like  the  sun,  constantly  showering  down  light  and  blessing 
upon  all  around.  He  too  had  established  himself,  in  sonio  sort, 
as  Catherine's  protector;  at  any  rate,  he  shared  that  office  with 
Alexis.  When  he  knew  the  young  man  was  absent,  he  watched 
all  her  customers,  who  generally  flocked  in  at  the  very  time  when 
his  own  were  about  going  away ;  and  not  a  hat  or  coat,  especially 
if  it  belonged  to  a  Russian  officer,  went  inside  her  door  that  did 
not  attract  Peter's  watchful  attention,  and  subject  itself  to  his 
close  inspection,  together  with  the  actions  of  its  wearer.  If  the 
hat  and  coat  staid  a  moment  too  long,  Peter  was  sure  to  want 
some  cord  or  buttons,  or  a  new  cravat,  over  which  he  would  pon- 
der and  deliberate  and  ask  Catherine's  advice,  until  the  officer 
would  he  impatient  to  kick  the  "meddling  old  fool,"  as  they 
sometimes  called  him,  out  of  doors. 

It  was  no  matter,  Peter  would  hold  his  invariable  gravity  of 
manner,  asking  Catherine  all  sorts  of  ignorant-sounding  questions 
respecting  the  manufacture  of  her  goods,  and  trying  in  various 
ways  to  prolong  his  stay  as  far  as  possible. 

Catherine  blessed  the  old  man  often  in  her  heart  for  saving  her 
the  trouble  of  speaking  her  mind  freely  to  those  who  did  not  suf- 
ficiently appreciate  the  innate  dignity  of  her  manners.  There 
were  some  who  did  not  recognize  her  exaltation  of  spirit,  her  true 
heroism,  which  braved  the  world,  not  to  obtain  applause,  but  to 
maintain  what  is  right  for  a  woman,  however  tender  or  highly 
loved,  to  attempt  whenever  circumstances  render  it  a  matter  of 
duty. 

Peter  Hunz,  with  an  intuitive  perception  of  all  this,  although 
he  couched  it  in  homely  words  and  awkward  actions,  was  far 
more  truly  the  gentleman  than  young  Constantino  OrlofF,  who 
frequently  annoyed  Catherine  by  his  long  visits  and  too  evident 
admiration,  which  lie  exhibited  by  the  tone  of  exaggerated  flat- 


tery and  persiflage  so  trying  to  a  sensitive  and  delicate  woman. 
Added  to  this,  young  OrlofT  had  become  habitually  intemperate; 
and,  as  if  to  show  himself  at  his  worst  to  Catherine's  eyes,  he  in- 
variably took  her  rooms  in  his  way  to  his  hotel,  and  disturbed 
her  by  his  loud  and  incoherent  way  of  talking.  It  was  of  no  use 
to  attempt  to  frown  him  down.  He  was  insensible  to  her  anger 
or  contempt,  and  the  only  thing  it  effected  was  to  make  him  moro 
inclined  to  be  noisy.  No  one  dared  offend  or  remove  him,  as  ho 
had  powerful  friends,  against  whom  not  even  the  courage  ot  Peter 
Hunz  was  proof. 

It  was  observable  that  when  Constantino  OrlofT  was  in  liquor 
he  seldom  failed  of  doing  some  strange  or  absurd  thing  or  other. 
Hunz  was  on  the  look-out  for  something  of  this  kind,  and  unfor- 
tunately, had  an  opportunity  too  soon  for  his  own  good  or  that  of 
others.  OrlofF  saw  some  beautiful  handkerchiefs  of  a  very  pecu- 
liar and  costly  kind  at  Catherine's  rooms,  and  for  several  succes- 
sive evenings  Hunz  saw  him  appropriate  one  of  these,  until  Cath- 
erine's stock  became  so  sensibly  diminished  that  she  began  to  sus- 
pect that  they  were  dishonestly  taken.  She  mentioned  the  fact  to  - 
Hunz,  and  he  frankly  told  her  who  was  the  purloiner,  and  that 
she  would  be  obliged  to  make  it  known.  She  Bhrunk  from  this 
painfully,  but  Hunz  kept  insisting. 

"Look  now,  neighbor,"  he  would  say,  "if  this  were  a  poor 
man,  or  one  of  no  note,  you  would  have  him  arrested  at  once. 
Will  you  be  less  just  and  wise  now,  because  the  thief  happens  to 
be  a  nobleman  V 

Catherine  hesitated.  Hunz  had  only  stated  the  truth,  and  by  a 
temporary  confinement  in  prison,  OrlofT  might  be  induced  to  fore- 
go the  vile  habit  which  he  had  of  drinking  to  excess.  Alexis 
was  gone  away  for  some  weeks,  and  there  was  no  one  to  whom 
she  could  apply  for  advice  and  counsel  in  the  matter.  Hunz  de- 
clared that  he  alone  should  make  the  complaint,  for  he  it  was  who 
witnessed  it.  Catherine  should  not  even  be  called  as  a  witness, 
except  to  state  that  the  stolen  goods  were  her  property.  She  did 
not  consent,  but  she  had  no  more  objections  to  raise,  and  Hunz 
triumphed,  as  he  thought,  over  his  enemy.  He  little  knew  tho 
character  of  Nicholas  I.  He  did  not  know  that  justice  and  honor 
and  all  the  nobler  qualities  were  then  unknown  in  Russia,  that 
the  specious  tyrant  would  not  scruple  to  sacrifice  a  hundred  like 
Peter  Hunz  and  Catherine  PetrofT,  before  he  would  suffer  a  noble- 
man to  come  under  reproof,  however  severely  merited. 

From  the  night  that  followed  the  day  on  which  the  complaint 
was  made  Peter  Hunz  was  never  seen  again,  while  Constantino 
Orloff  walked  abroad  in  noonday,  his  character  unimpeached, 
save  by  the  tongue  that  was  now  cold  and  silent,  in  all  probability, 
in  the  grave  which  utters  no  secrets.  The  pretty  show-rooms 
were  shut  up,  and  no  one  knew  whither  Catherine  Petroff  was 
gone,  nor  why  she  was  absent.  Conjecture  followed  conjecture, 
the  most  reasonable  of  which  was  as  absurd  as  possible.  The 
fact  that  she  was  in  some  way  spirited  away  was  all  that  could  bo 
elicited.  The  frequenters  of  the  gay  little  saloon  where  Catherine 
had  dispensed  her  smiles  like  beams  of  sunlight,  were  in  despair 
until  a  new  one  was  opened,  the  fair  owner  of  which  consoled 
them  for  Catherine's  absence.  So  much  for  popularity.  Sic 
transit  1 

Peter  Hunz  had  been  designed  for  the  mines,  but  before  many 
hours  after  his  secret  arrest,  he  was  seized  with  brain  fever,  the 
result  of  his  anxiety  about  his  neighbor  Catherine,  and  the  result 
also  of  his  well-intentioned  efforts  to  free  her  from  her  annoyer, 
and  before  the  third  day  of  delirium  he  was  beyond  the  reach  of 
his  ^tormentors. 

It  was,  as  I  have  said,  the  twenty-fourth  of  August,  1847.  To 
all  appearance  Catherine  was  as  busy  and  cheerful  as  ever,  but  a 
little  anxiety  was  really  weighing  at  her  heart.  Alexis  had  not 
yet  come,  and  Peter  Hunz,  who  had  gone  up  late  in  the  afternoon 
to  make  complaint  to  the  proper  authorities,  had  stayed  away 
most  unaccountably.  Catherine  felt  a  sinking  and  oppression  of 
spirits  for  which  she  was  unable  to  account  except  by  these  two 
reasons. 

Her  neighbor  had  hitherto  mado  a  point  of  remaining  in  the 
vicinity  of  her  rooms  until  she  was  ready  to  close  the  door,  to  bar 
the  heavy  shutters  and  see  that  all  was  safe.  The  omission  to- 
night brought  all  these  things  especially  to  her  mind,  and  the  atti- 
tude of  her  soul  was  prayer  and  supplication.  She  went  from 
her  show-room  to  her  chamber,  took  the  lonely  meal  that  had 
been  so  often  made  cheerful  by  the  presence  of  him  whom  she 
loved  to  call  her  brother,  and  tried  to  sit  down  to  read.  The 
words  were  faint  and  indistinct  before  her  eyes,  and  she  became 
so  dizzy  that  she  could  not  see,  and  she  threw  herself  upon  the 
sofa  and  closed  her  lids  in  the  vain  attempt  to  shut  out  the  anx- 
iety that  came  upon  her  she  knew  not  why. 

Catherine's  rooms  were  as  neat  as  hands  could  make  them.  A 
small  kitchen,  in  which  everything  shone  bright  from  under  the 
hands  of  her  little  servant  girl,  Christine ;  a  bedroom  for  Cathe- 
rine, and  one  adjoining  for  Christine,  and  still  another  for  Alexis, 
whenever  he  chose  to  stay  there,  which  he  usually  did  when  in 
town,  taking  his  supper  always  with  Catherine,  and  other  meals 
at  a  hotel ;  a  cosy  little  parlor,  where  the  porcelain  stove  showed 
a  bright  fire  all  the  year  round,  were  all  the  apartments  that  be- 
longed to  the  house.  They  were  all-sufficient  for  Catherine's  pur- 
pose, and  as  many  as  little  Christine  could  manage,  unless  she 
had  rubbed  and  polished  less.  The  sun  shone  brightly  into  the 
little  parlor  all  day,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  neat  stove,  kept  a  fine 
stand  of  plants  perpetually  blooming.  The  portraits  of  General 
PetrofT  and  his  wife  looked  down  benignantly  from  the  walls,  and 
the  pretty,  warm-looking  caipet,  and  the  chairs  and  sofa  of  for- 
eign manufacture,  kept  brightly  rubbed,  made  this  room  the  very 
picture  of  comfort. 

Christine's  kitten  lay  snugly  coiled  upon  the  hearth-rug,  and 
near  her  a  large  dog  was  watching  her  with  a  very  benevolent 
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eye.  All  looked  very  choorful,  and  tlic  little  wai  ring-moid,  with 
her  dross  of  bright  minimi  woulen,  relieved  by  a  wInk-  jipr-.u, 
licr  red  morocco  boots,  fancifully  tvrpught  with  gold  and  silver 
flowers,  mid  her  gay  hair  riMioiH,  formed  a  contrtut  i'»  Catherine, 
who,  since  her  parents'  death)  had  worn  only  black. 

This  evening  Catborino  was  very  pair,  and  her  eyes,  which 
usually  spark lod  bo  brightly,  wore  drooping  under  a  Bensc  of  un- 
known danger,  too  painfully  hnpn  ..sud  upon  hor  mind,  ami  yet 
most  shadowy  and  uncertain. 

While  she  lay  upon  the  sofa  a  loud  knock  was  heard  at  llio 
door.  She  started  up,  thinking  that  Peter  Hun/,  having  been  tie" 
layed  at  tho  court,  had  come  to  tell  her  how  his  complaint  of  the 
Chevalier  OrlolT  hail  been  received.  She  opened  the  door,  and 
presently  I  wo  or  tli  rco  men  entered  the  apartment.  They  were 
evidently  surprised  to  see  one  so  ladylike  mid  prepossessing  in 
appearance  as  Catherine,  for  the  one  who  seemed  the  principal 
asked  if  sho  had  a  servant  called  Catherine  Potroff. 

"  What  is  your  business  with  her?     I  am  Catherine  PetrofF." 

Tho  man  stepped  back  a  pace  or  two. 

"  Impossible  !"  said  he.     "  There  is  some  mistake  bore." 

"  Why  do  you  think  60 1" 

"Because  I  was  sent  to  arrest  u  young  girl  of  that  name — a 
Bfirvant,  I  was  told." 

"For  what  offence,  and  by  what  authority  ?" 

"  For  unjustly  chargiug  crime  upon  the  Chevalier  Orloft",  and 
by  the  authority  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas." 

"  I  am  the  person  you  seek,  but  your  statement  is  not  correct. 
I  made  no  complaint — have  sanctioned  none.  1  will  myself  go 
to  tho  emporor.  If  he  is  the  father  of  his  people,  as  he  should  be, 
ho  will  not  suffer  nic  to  bo  treated  thus." 

"It  is  in  vain,  lady,"  said  tho  man,  evidently  softened  by  tho 
beauty  and  spirit  of  Catherine.  "  Once  decreed,  there  is  no  ap- 
peal from  the  emperor's  decision." 

"And  what  is  tho  decree  for  me?" 

"Alas,  lady  !  I  dare  not  tell  you.  I  have  my  orders,  and  must 
cxeeuto  them.     I'rcparo  yourself  to  go  with  me." 

"And  when,  and  under  what  circumstances,  may  I  return 
hither  ?" 

Tho  man  seemed  evidently  pained  to  tho  heart.  Ho  was  too 
new  to  bis  dreadful  office  to  be  unmoved  at  the  idea  that  this 
young  and  lovely  woman  was  to  bid  farewell  to  the  charming 
abode  which  her  taste  had  adorned.  He  looked  around  the  apart- 
ment, and  then  his  eyes  rested  again  on  its  lovely  occupant  with  a 
pitying  look. 

"  Once  again,  I  ask  you  what  is  my  sentence  3" 

"  Siberia  for  life  !"  gasped  the  man,  whose  mind  was  at  that 
moment  full  of  his  own  young  daughter  at  homo,  and  thinking 
how  he  might  leave  her  by  his  death  to  some  such  fate. 

Suddenly  his  eyes  rested  a  second  time  upon  the  wall,  where 
hung  the  portrait  of  General  PetrofF. 

"  Tell  me,  madam,  whose  is  that  picture  ?" 

"My  father's — General  Petroff's,"  answered  Catherine,  absent- 
ly, for  she  was  revolving  her  probable  fate,  and  mingling  with  it 
the  thought  of  Alexis. 

"  Good  heavens  !  General  PetrofF,  my'best  friend ;  and  you 
his  daughter  1" 

The  man  seemed  overcome  with  emotion  ;  but  hastily  glancing 
at  the  person  who  accompanied  him,  and  who  had  not  yet  spoken, 
he  directed  him  to  affix  the  seal  of  the  police  upon  the  contents 
of  the  room.  During  the  process,  the  principal  found  an  oppor- 
tunity to  -whisper  to  Catherine,  "  Do  not  fear.  I  will. protect  you 
at  the  risk  of  my  life!"  Then  with  an  expressive  gesture,  he 
left  her,  and  appeared  wholly  wrapt  up  in  assisting  and  directing 
his  companion. 

"  Do  you  wish  your  maid  to  accompany  you  V  ho  asked,  when 
it  was  over. 

Catherine  hesitated.  Of  course,  Christine's  companionship 
would  be  desirable,  and  the  little  tender-hearted  soul  was  crying 
her  eyes  out  at  her  mistress's  trouble ;  but  who  would  tell  Alexis  ? 
However,  she  resolved  to  take  her,  and  trust  to  chance  for  telling 
him  where  she  might  be;  and  bow  indeed  could  he  assist  her? 

"Ah,  did  I  not  warn  Peter  Hunz  not  to  make  this  complaint, 
Christine  V 

"Peter  Hunz?"  said  tho  man.  "He,  too,  has  his  sentence 
passed  and  carried  into  effect." 

"Where  is  he?"  asked  Catherine,  tremblingly. 
"  In  the  mines,  or  on  his  way  to  them,"  whispered  the  man. 
"  He  will  never  see  the  light  of  day  again." 

Catherine  wept  for  the  first  time.  She  had  not  wept  for  her- 
self; but  her  good  neighbor's  fate  awakened  her  deepest  sympa- 
thy, and  even  her  terrors ;  for  if  this  thing  was  done,  so  full  of 
injustice  to  an  innocent  man,  what  did  innocence  avail  in  Kussia? 
But  the  moment  arrived  for  her  to  depart  with  her  strange  com- 
panions ;  and  taking  only  a  small  package  with  her,  in  which 
was  the  miniature  of  Alexis  Romanoff,  she  descended  the  stairs, 
casting  a  look  of  inexpressible  grief  upon  her  little  home  and  tho 
objects  it  contained. 

"  0,  my  father  !"  she  exclaimed,  "hadst  thou  lived,  I  should 
have  been  protected  even  from  royal  enemies." 

This  allusion  to  General  PetrofF  seemed  to  rouse  her  captor 
once  more.     He  pressed  close  to  her  side,  and  said : 

"  You  are  safe,  for  your  father's  sake.  I  swear  it  to  you,  young 
lady." 

A  few  hours'  ride  brought  them  to  a  house  by  the  roadside, 
where  the  man  who  seemed  to  be  the  principal  dismissed  the  other 
for  a  fresh  pair  of  horses. 

"Now  is  your  time  to  escape,"  said  he,  quickly.     "This  house 

which  our  companion  thought  that  we  were  to  enter,  is  an  inn. 

Yonder,  whore  you  see  the  light  glancing  through  the  trees,  is  my 

home.    I  shall  be  very  zealous  in  searching  for  you,"  he  added, 


"  and  therefore  do  one  will  think  that  you  on  fa  my  hon  e.     J 
them  i"  pui  you  in  th     ocrol  closet  until  I  com;.    Meantime,  do 
not  be  alorxnod  if  you  hear  mc  loudly  exclaiming  to  Jan,  when  be 
returns  with  tho  bono*,  that  the  prisoner  tuu  fled,    it  will  take 

yon   I 'in  ll   iii"lil  ;    ti'T<:  in  tin-  p:ith,  and    it:     ""ii 

the  house  toll  them  to  put  out  the  light*" 

"  Hut  Christine — whi  re    hall    hi 

"  We  have  no  warrant  to  detain  hor.  Jan  ii  stupid,  and  will 
never  think  of  her  again  ;  so  take  her  too,  for  company." 

Even  now  they  heard  Jan  approaching,  whistling  loudly,  and 
the  nound  of  that,  with  the  nor  0  '  feet,  'I  wdened  all  others.  The 
two  girls  glided  swiftly  towards  the  light;  and  as  soon  as  the  old 
soldier  of  General  Potroff  saw  the  light  extinguished,  and  !  new 
by  that  token  that  tho  daughter  of  his  revered  commander  was 
safe,  he  raised  tho  cry  of  cheapo.  Jan  heard  it,  and  slightly 
quickened  his  pace.  As  he  came  up  with  Stormsky,  who  ran 
hither  and  thither,  as  if  distressed  by  the  occurrence,  .Jan  said, 
very  coolly : 

"  Let  thom  go,  captain.  That  bloody  old  emperor  has  had  vic- 
tims enough.  I  resigned  my  station  on  the  police  to-day,  and 
only  came  here  in  lieu  of  my  friend  Jacwitch,  who  is  going  to  bo 
married  this  very  evening." 

Stormsky  listened  almost  incredulously.  This  man,  whom  he 
hod  all  the  evening  thought  so  stupid,  seemed  fall  of  activity  now. 
But  what  could  have  effected  tho  change'?  lie  tried  him  by  ask- 
ing if  he  would  help  him  pursue  the  prisoners. 

"  No,  neither  BhulL  you,  if  I  kill  you  on  the  spot,"  said  Jan, 
resolutely.  "  Let  us  work  together,  Stormsky.  You  are  OS  glad 
us  I  am  that  your  old  commander's  daughter  has  escaped ;  and 
for  mc,  if  I  can  find  that  little  Christine  again  on  the  face  of  God's 
earth,  I  will  ask  her  to  marry  '  stupid  Jan.'  " 

It  was  love  then,  love  at  first  sight,  that  had  animated  the  cx- 
police  officer.  Stormsky  took  him  to  the  inn,  plied  him  with 
questions  until  he  was  sure  of  his  man,  and  then  assuring  him 
that  he  should  have  a  chance  to  try  his  fate  with  Christine  if  he 
could  find  her,  he  dismissed  hiin  to  tell  the  bridegroom  that  the 
prisoner,  Catherine  PetrofF,  had  deserted  the  house  beforo  they 
entered  it,  and  it  was  supposed  that  she  had  thrown  herself  into 
the  sea.  Tho  bridegroom,  on  whose  shoulders  the  matter  would 
fall,  reported  accordingly,  and  no  more  notice  was  taken  of  the 
matter. 

Catherine's  possessions  were  confiscated,  and  her  pretty  homo 
converted  into  a  storehouse.  One  of  Stormsky's  sons,  a  little  fel- 
low of  ten  years  old,  whom  his  father  brought  to  the  city  for  that 
purpose,  begged  the  two  portraits  of  the  commissary,  who  wil- 
lingly gave  them  away  to  get  rid  of  the  trouble  of  them,  sagely 
remarking  that  family  portraits  never  brought  anything.  The  lad 
carried,  them  home  in  triumph,  his  father  packing  them  securely 
with  other  matters  which  he  had  bought  for  the  two  girls,  to  re- 
place those  which  they  had  been  deprived  of. 


"  The  emperor  is  dead  !"  read  Christine  from  the  newspaper, 
which  had  been  handed  round  tho  little  village  until  it  was  creased 
so  badly  that  she  could  not  make  out  the  particulars. 

All  these  years  had  she  and  Catherine  lived  with  the  Stormsky 
family,  unsuspected.  Never  daring  to  make  known  her  retreat  to 
Alexis,  lest  his  indignation  should  get  the  better  of  his  judgment, 
Catherine  had  devoted  herself  to  the  family  of  her  preserver. 
She  and  Christine,  so  far  from  burdens,  had  been  positive  bless- 
ings in  the  household,  teaching  the  children,  nursing  them  when 
sick,  and  earning  more  than  four  times  their  maintenance. 

"  The  emperor  is  dead  !"  read  Christine  again  from  the  crum- 
pled paper,  on  seeing  the  wondering  countenances  around  her. 

Stormsky  himself  who  had  just  entered,  threw  up  his  hat,  and 
caught  the  youngest  boy  in  his  arms. 

"  Thank  God,  my  boy,  that  you  at  least  will  not  servo  under 
the  tyrant  Nicholas  !" 

"  We  can  go  home  now,  Christine,"  said  Jan,  whoso  time  for 
the  last  few  years  had  been  half  spent  in  looking  at  the  blooming- 
maiden,  whom  he  could  not  persuade  to  be  his  wife. 

"Wait  till  Catherine  PetrofF  is  free  and  happy,"  she  would 
say,  "  and  then  I  will  marry  you." 

The  time  had  now  come  then — for  the  new  emperor  was  already 
healing  the  wounds  which  Nicholas  had  inflicted.  Long  before 
this  they  hadUicard  of  Constantine  Orloffs  death,  and  Catherine 
kiiew  of  no  other  enemy  that  she  possessed  on  earth. 

While  the  great  heart  of  Russia  was  beating  with  joy  at  the 
tyrant's  death,  there  were  those  in  Stormsky's  humble  home  that 
trembled  with  their  own  burden  of  happiness,  and  one  of  these 
was  Catherine's.  As  she  unfastened  the  box  with  her  own  hands, 
and  brought  the  portraits  of  her  beloved  parents  to  the  light  of 
day,  which  for  years  she  had  not  dared  to  do,  and  as  Christine 
and  the  rest  of  them  crowded  around  her,  and  addressed  her  by 
her  own  name  instead  of  that  by  which  she  had  been  known  in 
her  concealment,  sho  burst  forth  into  joyful  tears,  such  as  had 
not  bedewed  her  eyes  for  a  long,  long  time. 

"  Must  we  lose  you  now  V  asked  Stormsky's  wife,  as  the  re- 
membrance of  Catherine's  patient,  unmurmuring  life  came  up 
to  her,  together  with  Christine's  active  industry  and  attention  to 
her  children. 

Catherine  did  not  know ;  the  new  emperor  might  not  forgive 
her.  A  thought  came  to  her  now,  and  clouded  her  brow.  Peter 
Hunz,  who  had  sacrificed  himself  for  her!  She"  gave  utterance 
to  the  thought,  and  then  Stormsky  told  her  what  he  had  forborne 
for  months  to  tell  her,  that  her  poor  friend  had  met  his  death 
before  he  entered  the  mines. 

"  It  is  not  all  sunshine  then,"  said  Catherine,  sadlv.  "  I  would 
have  so  liked  to  see  poor  Hunz  established  again  in  the  little  stall 
which  he  used  to  love  so  well  to  decorate.  Poor  soul !  it  was  for 
me  too  that  he  died." 


■  flitting  from  Storm  fore  many 

bad  elapsed.    There  bad  been  pardon-  extended,  and 
ii'-i-  rescinded,  and  the  new  emperor  woe  gaining  the  heart*  dial 
Nichols  m  and  uncompromising  rule,  had  reck: 

thrown  away. 

Time,  which  liad  wrougl  I  to  C  itfaerine  and 

her  friend*,  had   brought  wealth  and  popularity  to  Alexi 
manoff.     V.  cry  thing  nib  the  young  and 

talented  solicitor.     Dtuineu  poared  En  npon  him  until,  had  it  not 
dent  habits,  hi*  coflei  over- 

flowing. Alone  he  hail  passed  the  yearn  which  had  rolled  00 
lincc  the  Ittange  and  nnaccoantabla  disappearance  of  Catherine 
Petroff — hEa  adopted  sister,  ace  had  nearly  robbed  life 

of  ull  it-%  enjoyments.  Never  for  ^  moment  hud  he  ceased  to  think 
ol  hi  I  —never  hud  he  ceased  to  seek  for  some  trace  of  her.  Of  a 
hopeful  nature,  ho  had  hoped  beyond  bop  tidings  of  his 

lost  friend ;  and  tome  faint  whispering  ol  comfort  came  to  him 
in  Lh    thought  that  she  might  hare  fled  from  the  obtru-ive  atten- 

of  Orloflfj  and  that  she  would  yet  reappear.    But  tho 
nlier  was  dead,  and  no  Cain  and  lick  at  heart,  Alexi* 

gave  up  all  his  interests  in  St  Petersburg,  and  went  to  the  Cri- 
mea ;  not  to  join  CllO  unholy  war,  which  hi*  soul  detested,  nor  to 
ander  a  king  whom  he  hated,  but  as  a  looketvon,  an  I  when- 
ever he  could  be,  a  helper  to  those  who  suffered  from  its  terrible 
effects.  Life  only  loomed  precious  to  him,  because  he  could  re- 
lieve pain  and  distress;  and  while  he  wiped  the  death  d:unp«  from 
many  a  suffering  brow,  he  was  stilling  the  misery  at  U'n  own 
heart  by  softening  the  pangs  of  death  to  another.     Many  arere  die 

Widows  and  orphan-;  to  whom  he  carried    consolation    by  relating 

the  last  tender  words  of  the  husband  and  father,  and  told  of  their 
place  of  hallowed  burial  by  his  hands  ;  gave  them  the  lock  of  Iiair 
or  the  ring  from  theJingcr,  nnd  calmed  them  with  words  of 
only  peace,  from  the  source  of  all  peace.  He  returned  to  do 
this  when  the  war  was  over,  and  the  poor  shattered  remnants  of 
mortality  were  seeking  their  homes  once  more  ;  and  as  be  gazed 
upon  them,  be  felt  that  even  these  men  were  happier,  in  one  sense, 
than  himself,  for  they  had  kind  and  loving  hearts  to  receive  them, 
while  he  stood  alone — alone  with  his  wealth,  alone  with  his  great- 
er wealth  of  intellect,  alone  with  a  heart  that  yearned  wildly  for 
some  living  being  who  should  be  its  own  forever. 

Ko  idle  love  dreamer  was  Alexis  Romanoff,  but  n  true,  warm- 
hearted, generous  man,  burning  with  noble  ardor  to  do  good  to 
humanity,  and  only  asking  the  devotion  of  one  heart  in  return. 
And  as  if  Heaven  bad  ordained  that  his  self-sacrificing  spirit  should 
reap  its  own  reward  in  its  own  way,  almost  the  first  sight  which 
he  beheld  was  a  carriage  in  which  sat  what  at  first  seemed  the  vis- 
ion of  Catherine  Petroff,  watching  the  returning  troops.  He  was 
too  far  off  to  speak,  but  he  marked  the  shades  of  tender  pity  on 
her  face  as  the  maimed  and  feeble  figures  passed  on ;  and  as  sho 
threw  a  disappointed  look,  over  the  crowd,  he  felt  that  she  was 
looking  for  her  absent  brother,  and  pressing  through  the  dense 
mass,  he  stood  before  her  and  spoke  her  name. 

His  voice  thrilled  through  her  very  soul ;  her  speechless  delight 
was  more  eloquent  than  words,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  she 
sprang  from  the  carriage  into  his  arms  proved  how  joyful  was  the 
recognition.  Paler  than  he  was  wont  to  behold  her  face,  yet  with 
an  air  of  matured  and  chastened  dignity,  succeeding  her  former 
sparkling  gaiety,  and  which  added  years  had  brought  to  him  tho 
feeling  to  admire  and  appreciate,  he  dwelt  upon  her  countenance 
with  a  rapturous  joy  that  he  had  never  before  experienced. 

"  Never  more  to  be  parted  !"  were  the  first  words  that  he  conld 
bring  himself  to  utter ;  and  as  Catherine  heard  the  blessings  that 
greeted  bim  from  the  pallid  lips  of  hundreds  of  the  returned 
troops,  and  the  shout  that  went  up  from  their  hearts  as  he  bowed 
his  last  good-byto  them  all,  she  whispered  fondly,  "Xcvcrmore!" 


THE  SAND  IN  EGYPT. 

The  sand  has  played  a  preservative  part  in  Egypt,  and  has 
saved  for  future  investigators  much  that  would  otherwise  have 
disappeared.  Hiss  Martineau  says,  in  her  Eastern  Life  :  "  If  I 
were  to  have  the  choice  of  a  fairy  gift,  it  should  be  like  none'  of 
the  many  things  I  fixed  upon  in  my  childhood,  in  readiness  for 
such  occasions.  It  would  be  for  a  great  winnowing  fan,  such  as 
would,  without  injury  to  human  eyes  and  lungs,  blow  away  the 
sand  which  buries  the  monuments  of  Egypt.  What  a  scene  would 
be  laid  open  to  them  !  One  statue  and  sarcophagus,  brought  from 
Memphis,  was  buried  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  below  the  mound 
surface.  Who  knows  but  that  the  greater  part  of  old  Memphis, 
and  of  other  glorious  cities,  lies  almost  unharmed  under  the  sand  ! 
Who  can  say  what  armies  of  sphinxes,  what  sentinels  of  colossi 
might  start  up  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  or  come  forth  from  the 
hill-sides  of  the  interior,  when  the  clouds  of  sand  have  been  wafted 
away?"  All  will  be  discovered  in  good  time;  we  arc  not  yet 
ready  for  it;  it  is  desirable  we  should  be  farther  advanced  in  our 
power  of  interpretation  before  the  sand  be  wholly  blown  away. 
But,  in  truth,  it  will  need  a  high  wind  to  do  it,  begin  when  it 
may. — Scientific  American. 


•PRTJAIKU  THE  VINE. 

If  gardeners  would  consult  their  spade  as  well  as  pruning 
knife,  they  would  avoid  disasters.  To  prune  skilfully/ a  vine 
planted  unskilfully,  is  like  richly  furnishing  a  house  built  o:.  sand  ; 
the  foundations  give  way,  and  the  decorations  are  crushed  in  the 
general  ruin.  So  far  as  vines  are  concerned,  it  would  be  better  to 
leave  them  unpruned  than  to  plant  them  in  earth  they  cannot  feed 
upon,  or  in  places  where  their  roots  gangrene  at  the  extremities. 
The  vine  requires  a  strong,  dry,  warm  soil,  and  people  plant  it  in 
a  light,  wet,  or  cold  border. — Horticulturist. 
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FELLAH. 


THE  FELLAHS  OF  EGYPT. 


We  publish  on  this  page  engravings  representing  at  full  length 
the  lower  classes  of  Egypt— the  first  being  a  male  Fellah,  in  his 
rude  costume,  smoking  his  pipe,  and  the  second,  two  female  Fel- 
lahs, the  one  muffled  to  the  eyes,  with  her  hamper  of  fruit  resting 
on  the  curb-stone;  the  other,  unveiled,  and  bearing  a  water  jar 
upon  her  head.  We  shall  notice  their  costume  and  character 
more  particularly  in  the  course  of  the  present  article.  The  in- 
comparable fertility  of  the  valley  which  the  Nile  waters,  and  the 
marvellous  proceedings  employed  by  nature  to  enrich  it,  have,  in 
all  ages  of  the  world,  attracted  the  attention,  and  excited  the  de- 
sires, of  some  conqueror.  Still,  placed  themselves  in  the  centre 
of  wealth,  having  within  their  borders  all  the  beautiful  productions 
of  warm  countries,  an  abundance  of  food,  the  raw  material  for 
sumptuous  vestments,  the  miueralogical  treasures  whence  they 
derived  their  temples  and  palaces,  the  Egyptians  coveted  nothing 
of  their  neighbors ;  they  loved  their  hereditary  soil,  their  forests  of 
date-trees,  and  their  colossal  architecture,  their  Nile,  with  its  nour- 
ishing inundations,  their  canals  covered  with  the  azure  lotus,  and 
those  boundaries  of  rose-colored  granite,  porphyry  and  jasper, 
which  separated  them  from  the  desert.  Their  essentially  peaceful 
character  surrendered  them,  almost  without  defence,  to  adversa- 
ries whose  condition  of  existence  was  perpetual  war.  The  hardy 
shepherds  of  Arabia  (Hycksos),the  Persians,  Romans  and  Greeks 
by  turns  seized  upon  prolific  Egypt.  At  each  of  these  conquests, 
a  few  soldiers,  disgusted  with  fatigue  and  the  dangers  inseparable 
from  battle,  subjugated  the  land  of  Ktm(,  which  became  a  province 
of  the  Eastern  empire.  But  things  were  otherwise  when  Selim 
Ben  Bayazyd,  in  1517  (923  of  the  Hegira),  established  his  domin- 
ion on  the  Nile.  The  Ottomans  were  not  agriculturists ;  they 
were  not  active ;  they  treated  the  laborious  native  artificers  of  their 
fortune  with  the  most  sovereign  contempt,  the  extremest  rigor ;  and 
thence  the  caste  of  farmers — always  humble,  but  at  least  free  till 
that  moment — became  a  class  of  available  men  merely,  and  real- 
ised the  words  of  Amroo  to  Omar — they  were  "a  people,  who, 
like  the  bee,  did  not  labor  for  themselves."  We  may  therefore 
look  to  find  often  in  the  Fellah,  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
traces  of  the  successive  mixtures  to  which  alliances  with  the  no- 
madic tribes  of  Nubia  and  Abyssinia  added  new  elements,  the 
presence  of  which  is  particularly  manifested  in  places  near  the 
desert.  Still,  in  the  whole  length  of  the  river  valley,  the  con- 
tinuity of  sojourn  in  Europe  has  slowly  modified  the  lines  issued 
from  this  amalgamation  of  types,  so  as  to  impress  on  modem  gen- 
erations a  likeness,  sometimes  striking,  to  the  ancient  Egyptian 
type.  The  same  soil,  the  same  sky,  the  same  water,  the  same 
acts,  the  same  labors  at  certain  epochs,  the  same  alternations  of 
hope  and  fear,  the  same  sphere  of  thought — in  a  word,  circum- 
stances of  life  entirely  identical,  necessarily  had  an  energetic  influ- 
ence on  the  constitution  of  beings  who  were  subjected  to  it,  like 
their  predecessors ;  and,  in  obedience  to  the  Jaws  of  creation  pecu- 
liar to  each  natural  division  of  the  globe,  moulded  the  conforma- 
tion of  the  skull,  the  limbs,  and  the  expression  of  individuals. 
Thus,  although  the  true  descendants  of  the  celebrated  Egyptian 
race  are  rather  Copts,  who  have  mingled  little  with  the  invading 
races,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  features  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
ancient  Misraim  are  better  preserved  among  the  Fellahs  •  for  the 
Copts  have  varied  their  modes  of  existence — sometimes'farmers 
sometimes  artizans,  sometimes  merchants  or  officials,  they  have 
not  had,  from  generation  to  generation,  that  unity  of  'labor,  that 
immobility  of  intelligence  and  sensation,  whose  power  has  deter- 
mined the  continuity  of  the  same  physical  phenomena  among  their 
countrymen.  The  Egyptian  farmer  is  tall,  vigorous  and  well- 
proportioned,  his  features  are  regular  and  correct,  and  his  black 
eyes  are  deeply  set  in  their  orbits,  slightly  raised  towards  the 
temples,  and  full  of  fire ;  their  expression  would  even  be  fierce, 
but  for  the  long  lashes  which  veil  their  lustre.  His  lips  are  firm, 
his  teeth  fine,  and  his  long  oval  face  terminates  in  a  Hack  and 
curly,  though  not  veiy  thick  beard.  The  Fellahs  of  Upper  Egvpt 
have  a  copper  hue,  and  then-  temperament  is  dry  and  bilious ; 


thoso  of  tho  Delta  aro 
whiter,  and  their  temper- 
ament is  lymphatic.  It 
is  particularly  in  the 
form  and  physiognomy 
of  tho  Fellah  women, 
that  we  find  a  great  an- 
alogy between  the  pres- 
ent population  of  Egypt 
and  the  figures  sculptur- 
ed on  the  most  ancient 
monuments.  What  the 
statues  of  Isis  arc,  such 
are  the  modern  Egyp- 
tian women.  This  in- 
contestible  fact  would 
lead  us  to  two  interest- 
ing conclusions — one  re- 
lates to  art,  and  might 
serve  as  a  criterion  by 
which  to  judge  the  pro- 
ductions o  f  Egyptian 
art;  the  other  belongs  to 
science,  and  corroborates 
what  we  have  said  above 
respecting  the  influence 
of  climate  and  habit. 
We  mil  say,  therefore, 
as  to  sculpture,  that  the 
artists  of  the  days  of  the 
Pharaohs  drew  their  in- 
spiration from  -nature — 
and  were  truly  inspired, 
since  the  model  of  their 
divinities  is  still  met 
with  in  Egypt ;  and  we 
will  say  as  to  science, 
that  the  similar  confor- 
mation of  the  ancient 
and  modern  women, 
when  so  many  successive 
mixtures  must  h  a  v  e 
changed  the  primitive 
blood,  gives  a  new  force 
to  the  opinion  which  at- 
tributes the  apparition  of 
secondary  types',  or  ge- 
nuses  of  each  great  cate- 
gory to  the  external  cir- 
cumstances by  which  a 
race  is  surrounded.  We 
are  not  tracing  an  ideal 
picture ;  the  saddest  real- 
ity has  served  us  as  a 
model,  and  we  are  not 
surprised  at  finding  that 
wc  disagree  with  the  flattering  images  painted  by  optimist  travel- 
lers. As  we  wish  to  state  the  facts,  qualities  and  defects  of  the 
people  we  represent,  it  was  necessary  to  restrict  ourselves  to  tho 
class  of  Fellahs  which  continues  to  till  the  soil  and  live  in  the 
country;  we  are  only  looking  at  the  Egyptian  proper,  and  not  at 
the  Nubians,  or  any  other  people  tributary  to  the  Pacha.     Tho 


beauty  of  the  Fellah  woman  is  Icsb  delicate  and  less  marked  than 
that  of  the  man  ;  and  her  look  has  less  intelligence  and  penetra- 
tion, though  her  face  maybe  as  well  cut,  as  brilliant,  and  as  lively. 
The  true  charm  of  the  Fellah  woman  is,  in  the  first  place,  an  ex- 
pression of  graceful  mildness.     She  is  tall,  her  form  is  slender 
and  Eupplc,  her  step  is  light  and  active ;  but  as  she  is  commonly 
married  in  her  thirteenth  year,  at  twenty-five  she  is  withered  by 
tho  cares  of  maternity  and  the  sufferings  of  a  wretched  condition. 
Who  would  think  it?     The  children  of  these  clcgantly-formcd 
parents  are  puny,  ricketty,  with  ugly  faces,  attenuated  arms  and 
legs,  and  huge  stomachs— poor  little  creatures,  of  whom  a  large 
portion  die  in  the  first  year  of  their  existence.     Wc  must  look  for 
the  cause  of  this  strange  anomaly  in  (he  poverty,  uncleanness  and 
prejudices  of  the  Fellahs.     Nothing  is  more  hideous  than  to  see 
these  naked  children,  who  have  never  been  washed  in  their  lives, 
and  whose  heavy  eyelids  are  continually  assailed  with  flies.     If 
we  add  to  the  principal  causes  the  superstitious  practices  by  the 
aid  of  which  the  peasant  cures  his  children,  or  preserves  them 
from  all  evil,  we  have  a  key  to  the  frightful  mortality  which  rav- 
ages this  portion  of  the  agricultural  population.     The  survivors 
drag  along  a  sickly  existence  until  adolescence,  and  suddenly, 
almost  without  transition,  we  see  these  disgusting  little  monsters 
become  handsome  men  and  charming  young  girls.     One  of  the 
most  active  agents  that  affects  the  health  of  "the  children  is  un- 
doubtedly their  alimentary  regimen.     Ignorant  and  poor,  the  Fel- 
lahs could  not  have  a  strengthening  diet;  their  food  is  almost  en- 
tirely vegetable.     It  consists  of  doura  bread  unclean  and  badly 
eooked,  boiled  beans,  roots,  dates  and  young  clover  shoots  ;  the 
only  animal  substance  added  being  very  poor  cheese,  a  little  fish, 
and  very  rarely  a  piece  of  meat — always  tainted,  and  more  injuri- 
ous than  useful  to  health.     The  only  "drink  of  the  peasant,  even 
when  in  easy  circumstances,  is  the  water  of  the  Nile ;  and  in  vil- 
lages remote  from  the  river,  it  is  the  water  left  by  the  overflow 
stagnating  in  ditches,  and  no  less  unhealthy  than  disagreeable  to 
the  taste.     The  only  luxury  of  the  farmer's  family  is  the  use  of 
the  pipe  and  coffee.     The  Fellah  constantly  smokes  a  native  to- 
bacco, subjected  to  a  simple  drying  process,  whose  perfume  is 
very  agreeable ;  it  is  to  him,  as  to  most  people  in  Em-ope  and 
America,  at  once  a  stimulant  and  tonic.     His  coffee,  which  he 
drinks  very  strong  and  without  sweetening,  produces  effects  of 
the  same  nature,  and  gives  these  poor  people  a  strength  their  food 
does  not  supply.     Their  dress  is  no  more  splendid  than  their  ali- 
ment is  nourishing.     When  the  cultivator  is  not  in  the  extremest 
poverty — which  too  often  happens — be  wears  drawers  (Mas)  of 
cloth,  or  of  white  or  blue  cotton,  and  an  ample  and  long  robe, 
which  is  called  en  when  of  cotton,  and  zabout  when  of  brown 
wool.     This  robe  is  open  from  the  collar  to  the  waist ;  it  lias  large 
sleeves,  and  is  generally  secured  by  a  white  or  red  sash  around  the 
waist.     The  man  of  the  people  wears  on  his  head,  in  the  first 
place,  a  cap  of  white  cotton  (Jibdeh),  which  comes  a  little  way  be- 
low the  tarboosh — a  felt  cap  ornamented  with  a  silk  tassel.     Over 
the  tarboosh  is  folded,  with  more  or  less  taste  and  grace,  either  a 
checked  cotton  handkerchief,  or  a  scarf  of  coarse  muslin,  which 
takes  the  place  of  the  cashmere  worn  by  the  wealthy  class.     But 
many  of  the  Fellahs  arc  too  poor  to  have  a  turban,  and  only  wear 
the  libddi,  or  skull-cap — unless,  like  the  man  in  our  engraving, 
they  pick  up  a  scrap  of  netting,  or  some  other  rag,  to  roll  around 
the  cotton  cap.     These  last  have  neither  drawers,  nor  shoes,  nor 
blue  cotton  or  brown  woollen  robes,  but  only  a  few  rags,  which 
shield  them  imperfectly  from  the  suit's  rays  and  from  contact  with 
the  damp.     The  Fellah  woman  is  also  clad  in  a  large  blue  or 
brown  robe,  over  a  lihas  of  white  cloth,  or  a  c/iintyan  of  India  stuff. 
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ducat*.  This  singular  purchase  is  the  last  page  of  the  history  of 
Amalfi,  The  city  for  a  long  time  has  only  been  a  village  of  sec- 
ondary importance,  following  the  fortunes  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  Its  walls,  it-  shipyards,  its  arsenals,  its  basins  which  re- 
ceived its  own  galleys  and  the  vessels  of  all  nations,  its  industri- 
ous population — all  have  disappeared.  Its  ruined  houses  extend 
in  a  semi-circle  over  a  gentle  declivity  which  terminates  in  a  de- 
serted quay  and  a  bay — a  few  fishers'  barks  are  moored  to  the 
shore ;  the  flea  itself  has  invaded  the  place  where  rose  the  rival  of 
Pisa,  and  the  traveller,  as  he  goes  through  the  modern  hamlet, 
asks  where  the  fifty  thousand  inhabitant*  of  Amalfi  could  have 
lodged.  The  cathedral,  many  times  restored,  was  almost  entirely 
rebuilt  ut  the  clofC  of  the  lust  century.  Of  the  ancient  edifice 
there  only  remain*  the  fac;ub-,  which  is  in  the  Moorish  taste,  and 
the  bronze  gflte*,  which  bear  the  date  of  the  10th  century  and  were 
wrought  iti  Greece*  Near  it  i-  the  courtyard  of  the  campanile  of 
the  I3tfa  centnry.  Between  these  two  monuments  and  the  moun- 
tain stretches  the  Curnpo  Santo,  vulgarly  called  the  Paradise. 
This  cemetery,  now  abandoned,  and  in  which  were  buried  the 
most  illustrious  citizens  of  the  republic,  was  plundered  long  since 
of  iw  lorcophogj  and  tumulary  stones.  The  population  of 
Amalfi  consists  of  sailors  and  beggars.  But  there  are  some  paper 
works,  and  the  best  moccaroni  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  is  made 
here.  Every  year  it  is  visited  by  numerous  travellers,  who  come 
to  admire  one  of  the  most  varied  landscapes  in  Italy,  the  most 
remarkable  ('>r  the  purity  of  its  lines  and  the  brilliancy  of  its 
light.  The  ruin  of  this  unhappy  republic  seems  to  justify  these 
word-,  of  Montesquieu  :  "  Powers  established  by  commerce  may 
n  it  a  long  time  in  mediocrity,  but  their  grca'tncsB  is  of  brief 
duration.  They  rise  by  degrees,  unnoticed  by  any,  for  they  per- 
form no  special  act  which  makes  a  noise  and  denotes  their  pres- 
ence ;  but  when  matters  have  reached  a  point  where  they  cannot 
but  be  Keen,  every  one  seeks  to  deprive  this  nation  of  an  advan- 
tage which  they  have  obtained  only,  so  to  speak,  by  pore  surprise." 


THE   FOUNTAIN   AT   AMALFI. 


She  also  has  a  libdeh  on  her  head,  while  her  headdress  is  far  more 
complicated  than  the  man's.  A  silk  or  cotton  kerchief,  with 
stripes  of  scarlet,  is  placed  on  the  libdeh  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
let  one  of  the  points  fall  on  each  side  of  the  face,  and  a  third  on 
the  back  of  the  bead.  Over  this  kerchief  they  place  the  tarhah,  a 
great  piece  of  cotton  or  muslin,  which  starts  from  the  top  of  the 
head  and  falls  behind  like  a  veil  to  the  lower  part  of  the  robe. 
When  the  woman  wishes  to  go  out,  she  puts  on  the  boryo,  a  nar- 
row band  of  coarse  black  crape,  which  covers  the  face  with  the 
exception  of  the  eyes,  and  descends  as  far  as  the  knees.  The 
borgo  is  Siwed  on  a  strong  ribbon  and  attached  to  each  side  oi 
the  white  cotton  cap.  A  row  of  large  beads  of  metal  or  glass  "is 
attached  to  the  libdeh,  and  keeps  the  borgo  in  the  centre  of  the 
forehead,  while  it  leaves  the  nose  free  and  allows  the  air  to  circu- 
late over  the  face.  To  the  right  and  left  of  the  veil  hang  little 
chains  formed  also  of  false  pearls  or  small  pieces  of  gold.  Among 
their  ornaments  the  poorest  women  place  bracelets,  of  which  the 
value  varies  greatly,  but  which  are  commonly  rings  of  copper  or 
silver.  The  peasant  women  make  little  use  of  the  henneh  or  hernia 
dye  :  the  rude  labors  of  the  field  would  soon  remove  this  orange 
color  with  which  idle  women  adorn  tho  ends  of  their  fingers  and 
especially  the  nails  of  their  hands  and  feet ;  but  as  an  Eastern  wo- 
man cannot  dispense  with  some  sort  of  disfigurement  under  pre- 
tence of  embellishment,  the  Egyptian  peasant  women,  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  henneh  paste,  tattoo  themselves  indelibly  with  blue  or 
green,  covering  the  forehead,  the  chin,  the  breast,  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  hands  and  arms.  The  most  moderate  at  least  tattoo 
tho  forehead  and  chin,  and  this  refinement  of  savage  coquetry 
forms  a  strange  contrast  with  the  sad  catastrophe  of  their  exist- 
ence, and  the  wretched  occupations  to  which  they  are  condemned. 
As  soon  as  the  Arab  cultivator  thinks  he  has  secured  his  family 
ngainst  absolute  famine,  he  relapses  into  the  most  complete  care- 
lessness and  works  as  little  as  possible.  Thus  you  see  him  by 
turns  active,  indefatigable,  in  the  mud  and  the  water,  night  and 
day  to  securo  his  bread,  but,  tho  harvest  over,  ho  is  completely 
motionless  for  whole  days,  squatting  under  his  date-tree  and 
smoking  his  eternal  pipe.  The  cattle  are  in  the  mire,  the  house 
needs  repairs,  neither  himself  nor  his  wife  nor  his  children  have 
clothes ;  bread  even  is  insufficient,  since  they  are  haggard  and 
lean,  but  the  Fellah  only  works  when  threatened  or  even  beaten 
by  the  superior  authorities.  Notwithstanding  the  inertness  in 
which  he  voluntarily  passes  his  life,  the  man  of  the  fields  is  rather 
active  than  indolent,  rather  gay  than  serious.  When  he  speaks, 
his  language  is  rough  and  strongly  accentuated.  From  his  lips  the 
Arabic  is  a  rude  language,  with  harsh  sounds,  and  abrupt  con- 
structions, while  from  the  lips  of  his  helpmate,  this  idiom  is  sweet, 
melodious,  and  moulded  into  graceful  forms.  The  Fellah  wo- 
man, in  fact,  is  cordially  patient,  submissive  and  affectionate ;  her 
temper  is  more  equal,  her  activity  more  constant  than  that  of  the 
mau,  and  she  bears  with  tranquil  resignation  the  neglect  and  even 
bad  treatment  of  her  husband  (sidy).  A  great  inequality  reigns 
between  these  two  beings  united  in  a  common  poverty.  The  sidy 
is  harsh  and  imperious.  He  eats  his  scanty  repast  alone.  His 
wife  scarcely  ever  seats  herself  in  his  presence,  and  never  speaks 
till  she  has  leave,  though  he  calls  her  "  my  soul  (rhohi)"  or  "my 
eyes  (ayouni)."  It  is  she  who  grinds  the  doura,  when  the  estab- 
lishment has  no  ox  to  perform  this  fatiguing  labor ;  it  is  she  who 
makes  the  wretched  bread  from  this  Hour,  or  compounds  detes- 
table cakes  of  cotton-seed  when  the  doura  is  wanting,  or  has  been 
seized  by  the  tax-collector.  It  is  she  also  who  prepares  with 
chopped  straw  and  dung  the  fuel  which  heats  the  oven.  More- 
over she  helps  dig  the  ditches,  irrigate  the  fields  and  get  in  the 
harvest ;  in  a  word,  she  shares  the  labor  of  the  master,  after  hav- 
ing performed  her  own  household  tasks.  Her  obedience  and  con- 
jugal piety  are  no  less  exemplary.  If  it  chance  that  the  Fellah, 
refractory  to  some  demand,  must  submit  to  imprisonment,  the 
wife,  with  a  child  at  the  breast,  goes  to  the  prison  window  to  re- 
ceive his  orders,  which  she  always  faithfully  executes.  Unfortu- 
nately she  has  only  too  frequent  opportunities  to  give  proof  of 
her  devotion,  for  the  Egyptian  peasant,  overwhelmed  by  taxes,  is 
pressed  upon  unceasingly  by  tho  public  functionaries.  So  long 
as  he  possesses  a  few  paras,  one  or  another  of  his  tyrants  covets 
and  exacts  it,  and  as  the  Fellah  resists  with  energy,  he  is  every 
moment  subjected  to  the  koorbash,  or  thrown  iuto  prison.  No 
steps  can  exempt  him  from  corporeal  punishment,  since  that  is 
immediate,  and  at  best  he  can  only  obtain  a  diminution  of  the 
number  of  strokes  applied ;  but  as  to  imprisonment,  the  wife  may 
abridge  or  soften  it ;  hence  she  employs  all  her  tact  and  energy 
for  the  purpose.  To  gain  the  sheik  she  will  sell  her  jewels,  if  she 
has  any,  or  give  up  to  him  her  cow,  her  buffalo  or  her  ass. 


VIEW  OF  A  FOUNTAIN  AT  AMALFI,  ITALY. 

The  rustic  fountain  represented  in  the  engraving  on  this  page, 
with  its  circular  curb,  its  overhanging  willows,  its  carved  lions,  its 
peasant-girls  in  their  graceful  costumes,  is  a  pleasant  object  in  it- 
self, and  is  moreover  one  of  the  ancient  landmarks  of  a  celebrated 
place.  At  a  day's  journey  from  Naples,  Amalfi,  during  the  mid- 
dle ages,  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  cities  of  Italy,  shining 
with  a  brilliancy  not  inferior  to  the  splendor  of  Venice,  Genoa 
and  Pisa.  During  the  crusades  it  shared  with  those  cities  the 
profits  of  transporting  troops  and  provisions.  Its  naval  forces 
were  considerable,  and  it  had  sufficient  authority  to  give  its  name 
to  a  maritime  code  which  took  the  place  of  the  Rhodian  laws 
throughout  all  the  Mediterranean  and  even  at  Constantinople. 
But  in  the  10th  century  it  succumbed  in  naval  struggles  with 
Pisa;  frightful  tempests,  and  particularly  that  of  Nov. '24,  1343, 
completed  its  ruin.  Amalfi  belonged  successively  to  various 
princes.  In  1584,  the  whole  territory  of  Amalfi  was  sold  for 
216,000  florins  by  the  Ricolimini  to  the  prince  of  Stigliano. 
But  the  latter,  being  unable  to  make  immediate  payment,  the  peo- 
ple of  Amalfi  collected  the  requisite  sum  and  claimed  the  prefer- 
ence, which  was  allowed  them.  Commercial  genius,  which  had 
been  the  making  of  their  fathers,  was  not  extinct  among  them, 
j  for  they  made  an  excellent  speculation.  They  sold  in  detail,  to 
!  the  highest  bidder,  the  numerous  fiefs  of  the  country,  and  in  the 
|   space  of  six  months  realized  a  profit  of  more  than  a  million 


A  CHINESE  PUPPET-SHOW. 

The  Chinese  are  very  fond  of  out-door  amusements,  and  espec- 
ially puppet-shows,  and  the  group  of  Celestials  gathered  in  front 
of  the  gaily  decorated  booth  in  our  picture,  listening  to  the  rude 
music  of  the  flute,  drum  and  cymbal,  ingeniously  played  by  one 
man,  and  witnessing  the  capers  of  the  little  painted  figure  mani- 
pulated by  the  showman,  exhibit  an  infantile  delight.  On  holi- 
days in  China,  you  sec  nothing  but  itinerant  theatre.-,  Chinese 
shadows,  puppets,  magic  lanterns,  strange  machines,  Optical  exhi- 
bitions, leaned  beasts,  quacks  who  can  cure  every  disorder,  sor- 
cerers who  predict  good  and  ill  fortune,  singers,  musicians,  im- 
provisatores,  quail-fights,  skilful  rope-dancers,  prodigious  lcaper=, 
and  jugglers  of  all  sorts.  All  classes,  poor  and  rich,  take  plea- 
sure in  these  sports,  more  various  than  those  of  Europe.  Bar- 
row, who  describes  the  mechanical  theatre  or  show,  such  as  we 
have  depicted  it,  saw  it  for  the  first  time  among  the  different  shows 
exhibited  to  the  English  in  the  imperial  park  of  Zhe-hol,  at  the  re- 
ception of  the  embassy,  by  order  of  the  emperor  Kien-Long. 
These  puppets  differ  from  those  of  Seraphim,  or  the  Fantoccini 
in  the  strings  which  work  them,  which,  instead  of  coming  out  of 
their  heads,  are  arranged  under  their  feet.  The  orchestra  is  com- 
monly composed  of  a  single  musician,  whose  principal  instrument 
is  the  horizontal,  twelve-holed  flute,  called  Yo.  The  little  travel- 
ling puppet-show  common  in  Europe  has  existed  in  China  from 
time  immemorial.  It  differs  only  in  appearance,  and  is  more 
simple.  Mounted  on  a  case,  the  man  who  works  the  puppet  is 
enveloped  from  head  to  foot  in  a  blue  drapery,  which,  tight  at  the 
ankles,  grows  wider  as  it  ascends.  On  his  shoulders  is  a  large 
box  which  rises  above  his  head  and  forms  the  stage.  The  invisible 
hands  of  the  showman  hold  the  wooden  characters  and  manceuvre 
them  with  great  dexterity  and  activity.  When  he  has  finished  he 
shuts  up  the  figures  and  the  drapery  in  his  box  and  carries  it  away 
under  Iris  arms.  But  the  peculiar  ment  of  the  Chinese  puppets 
is  that  the  plays  they  represent  are  varied,  witty  and  moral.  In 
China,  even  the  poorest  classes  have  a  certain  degree  of  instruction, 
as  books  have  been  printed  there  for  many  centuries. 


A    CHINESE   PUPPET    SHOW. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM    COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Bullou's  Pictorial.] 
A  REVERIE. 

BY  WILLIE  E.  PAHOH. 

I  muse  upon  the  solemn  pnst : 
At  Memory's  touch  its  hinges  turn ; 
I  soo  that  on  the  altar  burn 

The  offerings  our  lovo  hath  cast 

How  many  hearts,  I  Pit  and  think, 
Arc  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of  tears, 
To  whom  arc  no  forgotten  years, 

And  who  no  cup  of  Lethe  driuk. 

And  yet,  perhaps  these  trials  prove 
The  fires  that  purify  life's  gold; 
That  make  divine  the  human  mould, 

And  yield  a  rich  return  of  lovo. 

The  daises  that  from  ashes  spring* 
Possess  a  richer  crimson  fringe; 
And  so  perhaps  on  sorrow  hinge 

The  sweetest  hopes  to  which  we  cling. 

Through  dark  and  gloomy  vales  we  go, 
Before  we  reach  the  promised  land; 
But  when  we  on  its  borders  stand, 

Wo  neither  doubt  nor  darkness  know. 

And  though  perchance  to  bear  its  part 
The  soul  is  tried  to  its  full  strength, 
The  victory  shall  be  won  at  length, 

And  sorrow  cease  to  wound  the  heart. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  PEASANT  MAID  OF  VERN. 

A  STORY  OF  TEE  SWISS  BOEDER. 

BT    GIDDINGS    H.    BALLOT/. 

It  wag  near  the  close  of  a  summer's  day  in  Vera,  near  the 
southern  limit  of  Switzerland,  that  a  band  of  village  lads  and 
maidens  were  disporting  themselves  on  the  velvet  green  which 
sloped,  with  the  gentlest  fall,  from  before  the  gray,  high  turreted 
church  which  is  said  to  he  coeval  with  the  age  of  William  Tell.  The 
air  was  redolent  with  music  and  gaiety,  when,  all  at  once,  there 
appeared  among  the  happy  company  a  limping,  one-eyed  man, 
dusty  and  stained  witli  travel.  Halting  a  little  way  off  from  a  ring 
of  merry  dancers,  he  fixed  his  gaze  intently  on  the  fairest  of  a  group 
of  girls  who  stood  imprisoned  within  the  ring.  So  very  marked 
was  the  manner  of  his  observation,  that  Josepha,  becoming  con- 
scious of  his  presence,  bore  his  rude  regard  with  evident  discom- 
posure. It  was  not  long  before  her  uneasiness  and  its  cause  be- 
came visible  to  Eodolf  Herman,  who,  by  reason  of  the  particular 
interest  which  he  felt  in  the  young  maiden,  deemed  himself  en- 
titled to  interfere.  He  walked  towards  the  stranger  and  peremp- 
torily required  him  to  cease  his  rude  regards.  The  stranger  burst 
into  a  laugh  on  hearing  the  youth's  commands. 

"  0,"  said  he,  with  a  malicious  intonation  of  voice,  "  you  surely 
will  not  prevent  me  from  merely  looking  at  an  old  acquaintance  V* 
"  It  is  false  I"  murmured  Josepha ;  "  I  know  him  not." 
"  May  be  so,  may  be  so,  good  friends  I"  exclaimed  the  stranger, 
leering  round  upon  the  dancers,  who,  ceasing  their  sport,  gathered 
near  him.  "But  really  she  looked  so  like  that  Maria  who  bore  a 
pretty  bad  name  in  our  town — he,  he  !  Surely  I  must  have  been 
mistaken  in  thinking  it  was  her.     Yet  she  looks  so  like." 

"  Take  that,  liar  1"  cried  tho  enraged  Eodolf,  striking  at  the 
stranger. 

"Help,  help  !"  exclaimed  the  stranger,  at  the  same  time  parry- 
ing the  blow  as  easily  as  though  it  were  the  attack  of  a  child. 
"  Really,  sir,  yon  are  violent ;  altogether  too  brave  for  a  disabled 
old  soldier  like  myself." 

"  Why  did  you  slander  her  ?"  said  Eodolf,  coloring  with  shame. 
"  What  have  I  said  ? — he,  he  !  I  have  said  nothing,  absolutely 
nothing.  This  youngster,  good  people,  because  I  look  at  a 
pretty  girl,  steps  up  to  me  with  an  air  like  a  lord,  and  issues  me 
his  commands.  I  reply  in  a  way  tolerably  civil  for  an  uncouth 
old  soldier  like  myself,  on  the  which  this  young  lord  would  per- 
chance have  poked  out  my  only  eye,  had  it  not  been  for  a  little 
knowledge  that  my  fencing-master  gave  me.  But  I  suppose  that 
my  company  is  not  wanted.  A  good  day  to  you,  my  friends,  and 
may  none  of  you  ever  have  the  luck  to  bo  blessed  with  one  eye 
and  a  lame  leg.  By  my  life,  though,  I  must  say  that  she  looks 
wonderfully  like !"  And  with  another  wondering  look  at  Josepha 
the  dusty  old  man  slowly  hobbled  on. 

"  Shame  !"  cried  red-haired  Fritz;  "let's  call  him  back.  By 
his  looks,  he  needs  a  drink  of  good  ale.  And  I  think  none  the 
less  of  him  for  a  little  roughness." 

At  this,  an  evil  spirit  rose  up  in  the  breasts  of  certain  maidens. 
"  Yes,  call  him  back,  good  Fritz  I"  they  exclaimed,  eagerly. 
"  He  will  tell  us  stories  of  the  wars.     So  interesting  as  they  are ; 
indeed  we  dote  upon  them  !" 

Meanwhile  Eodolf  reddened  with  anger,  while  Josepha  stood  by 
with  pallid  cheeks. 

"Hallo,  hallo  !"  cried  Fritz,  running  after  the  stranger.  "We 
have  here  some  good  ale ;  and  the  girls  desire  most  earnestly  to 
hear  you  tell  some  good  stories,  such  as  I  am  sure  that  you  possess 
by  the  headfull." 

"Ah,  that  I  can  do  right  well,"  replied  the  old  fellow,  turnino- 
round  and  hobbling  back.  "Many  an  old  tale  can  I  tell  of  love 
and  warlike  deeds ;  and  most  dearly  do  I  love  a  can  of  good  ale ; 
he,  he !  that  I  do,  pretty  ones,  almost  as  well  as  I  love  to  see 
those  handsome  faces  of  yours.     So  down  goes  the  brown  malt, 


ami  I  am  at  your  service,  fair  damsels.  Shall  it  be  of  tho  young 
warrior  knight,  or  of  the  beautiful  cottage  girl  ?" 

"  0,  the  knight,  by  all  moans  1"  exclaimed  tho  maidens,  glee- 
fully. 

"0,  the  cottage  girl!"  exclaimed  the  young  men  loudly.  "What 
have  we  to  do  with  these  tiresome  knights'?" 

"  Hem  I"  replied  tho  stranger,  with  a  grimace  which  he  intended 
for  a  smile,  drawing  back  at  the  same  time  his  thin  lips,  and  dis- 
playing a  row  of  stained,  ugly  teeth  ;  "I  must  own  that  I  myself 
prefer  a  pretty  cottage  maid  to  the  best  knight  that  ever  lived.  So 
for  once,  my  dears,  I  hope  you  will  generously  give  up  your  right, 
and  let  the  lads  have  their  way.  Such  a  beautiful  cottage  girl, 
too,  was  the  one  about  whom  I  am  going  to  speak.  Not  prettier 
than  some  of  you  here — he,  he  !  I  should  not  daro  to  say  which 
of  you  I  really  thought  the  handsomest.  But  I  must  tell  my  story. 
The  name  of  this  cottage  girl  was  Maria.  I  will  try  to  describe 
her,  though  I  am  not  sure  th  at  I  can  do  it  at  all  well.  Ah,  my  chil- 
dren, she  had  a  lovely  face,  full,  well-formed  limbs,  and  she  carried 
herself  so  nobly.  She  had  flowing  dark  brown  hair,  dark,  deep 
brown ;  but  when  the  sun  shone  on  it,  it  glistened  with  golden 
lustre.  A  clear  skin,  too,  but  not  red  and  white  like  yonder  little 
maiden's  ;  no,  it  was  warmed  with  a  tender  flush,  melting  slowly 
away  from  the  full  lips  and  blushing  cheek.  Such  eyes  !  You 
could  not  keep  your  own  from  watching  them.  Ah,  they  were 
rare  ones !" 

"  How  poetic  !"  exclaimed  Fritz,  puffing  out  Ins  checks  with 
mimic  astonishment.     "  She  must  have  been  a  wonder." 

"And  why  not,  master  of  the  fiery  head  V  retorted  the  soldier. 
"  You  would  have  fallen  head  and  ears  in  love,  if  you  had  but  seen 
her,  as  Count  Ippolito  did."     " 

"Ah,"  cried  the  maidens,  clapping  their  hands  ;  "  we  were  con- 
fident there  would  be  a  count  or  some  such  thing  in  the  story. 
Let  us  hear  then.     The  Count  Ippolito? — " 

"My  little  maidens,"  continued  the  story-teller,  leering  round 
with  a  hideous  grin,  which  made  his  yellow  face  appear  doubly 
repulsive;  "it  was  a  sad  affair.  What  could  you  expect?  The 
count  was  a  slashing  young  blade.  He  had  money,  and  all  that  ; 
and  Maria  had  scarcely  a  change  of  clothing.  She  lived  with  an 
old  hag  who  kept  her  on  a  crust  a  day.  The  girl  was  nobody's 
child  as  I  have  heard,  and  that  sort  is  not  apt  to  come  to  much 
good ;  and  Maria  turned  out  not  much  better  than  the  rest  of  them. 
Yet  you  might  have  thought  her  an  angel,  so  beautiful  she  looked. 
But  I  must  get  on.  Maria  and  the  young  count  kept  on  good 
terms,  till  one  day  we  heard  that  Ippolito  was  to  be  married  to 
the  daughter  of  a  neighboring  prince.  Then  the  storm  came,  as 
yon  shall  hear.  That  eve  Ippolito  went  down  to  the  dwelling  of 
the  fair  cottager;  but  from  thence  he  never  returned  alive.  As  for 
the  beautiful  Maria,  she  also  disappeared  from  the  village.  Some 
peasants  who  came  to  our  town  afterwards,  declared  that,  at  the 
dawn  following  Ippolito 's  death,  they  had  met  a  young  girl  seem- 
ingly in  much  agitation,  making  her  way  to  the  northward.  It 
was  clear  to  us  from  this,  that,  in  the  rage  of  jealousy,  she  had 
killed  him  and  fled.  Who  would  have  thought  it  ?  And  to-day, 
seeing  this  young  damsel  who  so  much  resembles  her- — Cospetti ! 
she  is  faint ;  let  me  lend  a  hand  !" 

"  Keep  him  away — keep  him  away !"  cried  Josepha,  shuddering, 
and  evincing  the  utmost  aversion.  "  Brigetta,  lend  me  your  arm, 
I  pray  you.  Nay,  Eodolf,  it  is  not  fitting  that  you  should  accom- 
pany me.  Many  thanks  for  your  offer,  but  I  shall  not  need  your 
assistance.  Leave  me,  Eodolf;  yet  think  no  more  of  me,  I  pray 
you,  till  I  have  told  you  the  truth." 

This  she  said  as  Eodolf,  with  a  cloudy  brow,  sought  to  accom- 
pany her  steps.  Firmly  she  motioned  him  back,  and  he  unwill- 
ingly returned,  only  to  find  fresh  matter  of  vexation. 

"It  is  the  very  girl  I"  cried  one.  "We  all  recollect  how  she 
came  among  us,  two  years  ago,  from  over  the  mountains,  saying 
that  she  had  fled  the  rude  hut  where  she,  an  orphan  child,  had 
been  hardly  treated.  We  remember  how  old  Gurno,  the  wine- 
seller,  and  his  wife,  having  no  children,  resolved  to  adopt  her. 
Yes,  we  know  all  about  it.  How  haughtily  she  held  up  her  head 
among  the  beaux  ;  and  how — " 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  exclaimed  another ;  "  and  a  murderess  !  Eeally, 
I  could  never  like  her  looks  ;  it  was  plain  to  me  that  they  showed 
a  bad  heart." 

All  that  afternoon  Eodolf  wandered  back  and  forth,  torn  by 
conflicting  emotions.  In  the  evening  he  sought  the  house  of 
Gurno.  In  the  garden  he  found  Josepha,  her  eyes  heavy  with 
weeping.     He  threw  himself  before  her. 

"  Dear  Josepha,  what  means  this  vile  story  ?" 

"And  do  you  also  believe  it?"  exclaimed  Josepha,  looking  at 
him  with  reproachful  sadness. 

"Not  so, indeed.  It  is  because  that  I  see  you  troubled, because 
that  I  would  assist  you,  if  possible,  to  put  to  shame  those  who  are 
so  eager  V>  do  you  discredit." 

"Ah,  that  is  not  so  easily  done,"  said  Josepha,  in  a  tone  of 
bitter  grief. 

"  How — why  not  ?" 

"Because  there  is  some  truth  in  the  story.  Do  not  shrink  from 
me,  Eodolf;  I  am  innocent ;  I  will  tell  you  all,  I  am  indeed  that 
Maria.  This  young  Count  Ippolito  professed  love  for  me.  I 
avoided  his  regards ;  but  this  only  made  him  more  earnest  to  pur- 
sue me.  He  protested  that  he  entertained  no  dishonorable  motive, 
and  that  he  sought  me  in  marriage.  He  Implored  my  consent  to 
his  suit ;  I  told  him  that  it  could  not  be ;  that  low  and  high  decree 
could  not  fitly  mate  ;  more  than  all,  though  I  felt  grateful  for  the 
honor  which  he  offered  to  me,  a  poor  cottage  maid,  yet  I  could  not 
give  him  love  in  return.  I  thought  thus  to  end  his  suit.  But  no ; 
he  poured  out  a  multitude  of  protestations,  and  declared  that  lie 
would  destroy  himself  before  me,  if  I  continued  obstinate  in  my 
rejection.     I  laughed  at  the  threat,  thinking  it  a  mere  fanfaronade, 


idle  words.  Ho  left  me  in  a  passion.  That  night  my  sleep  was 
disturbed  by  horrid  dreams.  The  next  morning,  just  as  the  light 
appeared,  I  arose  and  opened  the  door.  There,  without,  lay  tho 
Count  Ippolito,  stark  and  cold,  stabbed  through  the  heart  with  a 
dagger.  The  sight  took  from  me  my  reason ;  I  fled ;  and  for  two 
days  wandered  over  the  mountain,  until  I  found  myself  near  this 
village.  Taking  courage,  I  Bought  a  lodging  at  the  house  of 
Gurno,  where  I  have  ever  since  remained.  Why  should  I  have 
wished  to  return  to  Torma,  to  the  cottago  of  the  crabbed 
Ursula?    But  now  it  is  needful  that  I  return." 

"Do  not  go!"  cried  Eodolf,  in  alarm.  "Who  knows  what 
there  may  happen  to  thee  ?  They  will  judge  thee  ;  they  will  con- 
demn thee,  perhaps." 

"No,"  replied  Maria  (since  by  that  name  wc  now  must  call 
her) ;  "  I  have  faith  that  it  will  not  he  so  ;  the  truth  will  prevail. 
Besides,  I  cannot  remain  here ;  the  people  cvon  now  look  at  mo 
askance,  and  I  fancy  that  I  hear  them  saying,  each  to  the  other — 
'  There  she  goes,  the  evil  one.'  Yet  I  never  injured  one  of  them 
wittingly ;  I  have  not  behaved  myself  otherwise  than  might  become 
a  poor  and  honest  girl." 

"  Indeed  thou  hast  not,"  replied  Eodolf,  with  warmth.  "  Thou 
shalt  remain.  Let  us  sec  who  will  dare  to  flout  thee.  Only  say 
that  thou  wilt  be  mine,  mine  at  once ;  then  no  slanderous  tongue 
shall  dare  assail  thy  fame." 

"No,  Eodolf,"  said  Maria,  regarding  him  tenderly  through  her 
tears ;  "  that  must  not  be.  I  know  full  well  your  parents'  opposi- 
tion to  your  love  for  me.  I  shall  not  condescend  to  fly  from  per- 
ilous report  by  taking  advantage  of  your  regard  for  me.  My  will 
is  fixed ;  to-morrow's  sun  will  see  me  on  my  way  to  Torma ;  there 
in  its  birthplace  will  I  defy  the  slanderous  tale ;  I  will  not  rest  till 
I  gain  complete  proof  of  my  innocence.  That  done,  I  shall  be 
content,  and  trustfully  commit  myself  to  the  future." 

"  Can  nothing  move  you?"  said  Eodolf,  with  a  regretful  air; 
"then  I  also  will  take  my  way  to  Torma;  I  will  be  your  com- 
panion and  guide.  Hold — I  will  take  no  denial ;  it  is  useless  to 
dissuade  me." 

Maria  flushed  with  emotion,  and,  half  averting  her  face,  extended 
her  hands  towards  her  lover. 

"  K  you  will,"  said  she,  "  what  power  have  I  to  prevent  ?  Go ; 
I  must  bid  you  adieu." 

"  Till  to-morrow,"  replied  Eodolf,  following  her  with  his  eyes 
as  she  hastened  away. 

Three  days  had  come  and  gone,  and  another  already  appeared, 
when,  worn  and  dust-soiled,  our  two  youths  entered  Torma.  They 
sought  the  cottage  of  Ursula.  An  old  crone  answered  their  sum- 
mons, and  stared  aghast  at  the  inquiries  which  they  made  concern- 
ing the  dame.     Scarcely  could  she  reply : 

"  She  died,  the  Virgin  rest  her  soul,  a  year  ago." 

Silently  they  turned  away  and  wandered  on. 

"  I  will  seek  the  judge  !"  exclaimed  Maria,  at  length.  "  I  fear 
him  not,  since  I  am  innocent." 

"  We  will  accompany  you  thither,"  said  a  voice  on  either  side 
of  them. 

And  with  this  two  sturdy  men  in  Austrian  garb  presented  them- 
selves to  the  lovers,  who,  thus  guided  and  guarded,  were  followed 
by  a  crowd  which  increased  at  every  step  as  they  drew  near  to  a 
low  stone  house.  Here  dwelt  the  notary  and  magistrate,  Paolo 
Neri,  an  old  man,  smoke-dried,  and  hook-beaked  as  a  parrot ;  a 
man  who  had  read  musty  books  until  his  brains  had  become  ad- 
dled with  much  useless  learning.  In  his  own  estimation,  he  sat 
a  modern  sage,  and  the  simple  villagers,  scared  at  his  lofty  words 
and  curt  demeanor,  gave  him  credit  for  all  the  wisdom  that  he  as- 
sumed to  possess.  Into  the  residence  of  this  magistrate  entered 
Eodolf  and  Maria,  while  behind  them  passed  6uch  speeches  as  the 
following : 

"  It  is  she — she  who  killed  the  poor  Count  Ippolito  in  a  fit  of 
jealous  rage." 

"Ay,  ay,  goody,  you  are  right;  I  remember  well.  Let  us  hope 
that  she  will  meet  with  her  just  deserts.  But  hist ! — here  comes 
the  judge." 

A  dead  silence  fell  on  all — for  Messer  Paolo  now  moved  before 
them.  His  brow  lowered  with  conscious  authority ;  he  seized  his 
chair,  and  drew  his  pens  and  papers  near.  A  ponderous  volume 
lay  close  by,  between  whose  leaves,  ever  and  anon,  he  peered,  ques- 
tioning meanwhile  the  pale  Maria.  He  shook  his  head  on  hearing 
her  simple  talc. 

"We  have  seen  too  much  of  wickedness,"  he  said,  "to  be  thus 
turned  aside  by  idle  stories.  The  evidences  of  the  past  are  much 
too  strong  against  thee.  Carl  and  Matti,  I  give  the  prisoner  into 
your  charge.  She  must  be  confined  in  the  town  prison  until  I 
can  further  consult  concerning  the  law  and  evidence  on  either 
side." 

Maria  quivered  with  sudden  terror,  while  Eodolf  in  his  indig- 
nation forgot  both  time  and  place. 

"  0,  blind  and  unworthy  judgment !"  he  exclaimed. 

The  half-deaf  notary  scarce  heard  the  words ;  but  it  was  enough 
that  he  saw  the  angry  face  and  the  moving  lips. 

"What  does  this  babbler  hero?"  he  cried.  "Must  the  law's 
dignity  be  marred  by  such  as  ho  %  Eemove  him  from  the  hall 
forthwith." 

A  dozen  servile  hands  were  raised  in  obedience  to  the  mandate ; 
but  the  youth,  retreating,  with  a  warning  look  touched  the  knife 
within  his  belt.  Gaining  without  further  molestation  the  open 
air,  he  saw  Maria  led  forth,  the  people  crowding  near,  some  pity- 
ing, and  others  reviling. 

"How  charming  a  face  !"  cried  one.  "It  cannot  be  that  it 
conceals  a  malicious  soul." 

"Ah,"  replied  another;  "such  fair  outsides  are  but  too  often 
the  baits  with  which  Satan  undertakes  to  tempt  us." 

"  Ho,  young  sir !"  exclaimed  a  burly  butcher,  clapping  Eodolf  / 
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on  tho  shoulder.  "Never  givfl  up  to  a  faint  hcaVfcj  I  aoy.  All 
will  end  aright,  I  trust.  This  8Mne  Mc  or  Pnolo  is  a  more  don- 
key,  as  I  well  know.  Now  take  my  advice,  I  pray  you,  and  run 
at  once  to  the  great  duko'H  own  lawyer,  Baron  Vorola.  He  ro- 
miiiiiH  these  two  days  poflfrafr tho  country  housdof  his  friend,  Prince 
Andrea,  three  miles  away,  on  the  road  to  Florence.  I  guess  him 
to  be  ft  kindly  man.  In  tho  road  tho  other  day,  he  stopped,  oc^ 
costing  me,  not  like  one  of  your  ragged  lords,  with  noso  upturned 
to  tho  skicH,  but  us  though  I  also  was  a  man.  Enough — I  tire 
you ;  I  live  yonder,  in  that  little  house  ;  come  there  to-night,  and 
rest  yourself." 

Tho  prison  doors  clanged  to,  and  away  sped  Kodolf  on  bis  un- 
certain errand.  His  last  coin  passed  to  tho  grasp  of  tho  porter, 
beforo  tho  greedy  menial  deigned  to  afford  him  entrance.  But 
mollified  !>y  tho  bribe,  ho  then  grew  complacent,  and  led  tho  way. 
doing  through  a  narrow  passage,  they  emerged  at  tho  threshold 
of  a  long  and  lofty  hall.  Pointing  to  n  figure  at  tho  further  end 
of  tho  apartment,  the  porter  stopped. 

"Yonder,"  ho  said,  "  walks  the  Baron  Verola." 
Rodolf,  eagerly  advancing,  besought  the  great  lawyer's  atten- 
tion, and  related  his  story.     Tho  baron  smiled  at  tho  impetuosity 
of  tho  youth,  then  bethought  himself  awhile. 
"  The  magistrate,  you  say,  is  Messcr  Paolo  ?  ' 
"  The  same,  your  excellence." 

"A  learned  man,  but  somewhat  dogmatic.  I  will  call  that  way 
to-morrow." 

Tho  morrow  arrived.  Refreshed  by  tho  night's  rest,  Rodolf 
impatiently  watched  the  lagging  hours.  At  last  a  light  carriage 
drew  up  at  Messcr  Paolo's  dwelling;  and  quickly  afterward,  pro- 
ceeding to  the  little  prison,  it  there  received  Maria,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Messcr  Paolo's.  Hero  Maria  was  again  questioned  by 
tho  village  justice,  though  tho  latter  would  willingly  have  relin- 
quished tho  office  to  his  superior.  Witnesses  were  also  examined. 
Tho  baron  was  mostly  silent,  though  occasionally  putting  a  sug- 
gestion or  an  inquiry ;  but  it  was  observed  that  his  eyes  were  in- 
tently directed  towards  Maria ;  so  much  so,  that  at  times  ho  oven 
appeared  careless  of  the  course  of  examination.  • 

"  I  warrant  you,"  said  an  old  peasant  to  one  of  lus  companions, 
"  I  warrant  you  that  this  great  lawyer  can  read  by  the  face  whether 
the  prisoner  be  guilty  or  not.  Don't  you  sec  how  narrowly  his 
excellency  watches  the  girl  ?  In  faith,  I  believe  that  he  need  but 
ask  her  half  a  dozen  words  in  order  to  know  the  whole  truth  of 
the  matter.  Hark  !  he's  goiug  to  say  something  to  Messcr  Paolo  ; 
you'll  see  him  now  settle  tho  whole  affair  off-hand." 

The  examination  was  concluded.  Messer  Paolo  glanced  about 
him  with  an  authoritative  frown,  and,  rising  in  his  place,  said  : 

"  The  worthy  and  worshipful  Baron  Verola  agrees  with  nic  in 
thinking  that  it  will  bo  necessary  to  remand  tho  prisoner  to  cus- 
tody until  further  evidence  maybe  gathered.  Such  is  the  unfavor- 
able character  of  the  testimony,  that  we  shall  not  bo  justified  in 
giving  her  release." 

"  I  thought  as  much,"  said  the  old  peasant,  slapping  his  thigh 
as  ho  went  out.  "  The  great  lawyer  has  marked  her  out  guilty 
already.  "We  shall  have  a  bravo  time  of  it  in  the  village  now. 
There  will  bo  government  officers  coming,  and  there  will  be  go- 
ings in  among  the  people,  and  those  who  have  pretended  to  know 
anything  about  the  matter,  will  wish  themselves  well  out  of  the 
trouble,  I  fancy.' 
Rodolf  went  back  in  despair  to  the  house  of  the  worthy  butcher. 
"  What  can  I  do  V1  he  cried.  "They  will  murder  her  in  the 
end — she  who  is  as  innocent  as  a  lamb,  even  of  thinking  harm  to 
any  one ;  and  I — I  must  lay  here  idle !" 

"  Come,  friend,"  replied  the  honest  butcher,  "be  comforted.  I 
tell  you  that  tho  baron  will  see  everything  right  at  last." 

"  Tho  baron,  indeed !"  exclaimed  Rodolf,  in  a  voice  of  anguish. 
"I  do  not  like  the  look  of  that  man.  I  saw  his  eyes  fixed  on  her, 
like  those  of  a  wolf  ready  for  a  spring.  I  fear  this  great  lawyer 
whom  you  so  much  admire." 

"Nonsense !"  ejaculated  the  butcher,  clapping  his  companion 
between  tho  shoulders,  with  a  loud  laugh.  "Don't  be  so  chicken- 
hearted,  my  lad.  Why  this  baron  is  one  of  the  honestest  lawyers 
that  ever  lived.  He's  a  real  noble-hearted  gentleman,  and  ought 
to  be  a  prince.  I  wish  he  was  one  in  truth,  for  then,  perhaps, 
things  might  go  better  with  us  than  they  do  at  present." 

While  the  worthy  townsman  was  thus  endeavoring  to  console 
his  guest,  another  scene  was  enacting  at  the  prison,  in  the  cell 
where  Maria  was  confined. 

"My  lord,  I  pray  you  talk  no  moro  of  this  to  me — me,  a  poor 
peasant  girl,  by  common  report  a  criminal.  Do  not  add  insult  to 
my  sufferings." 

"Obstinate  Maria !"  replied  the  baron,  his  eyes  kindling  and 
the  blood  flashing  all  over  his  face.  "Maria,  know  that  every 
word  I  utter  comes  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  I  insult  you ! 
Maria,  say  that  you  will  be  my  wife  on  your  release,  and  wo  will 
be  wedded  in  half  an  hour  from  now,  in  tho  presence  of  the  whole 
village,  if  you  desire  it.     Can  I  say  more  V 

"  No,"  answered  Maria  ;  "  I  believe  you  now.  O,  my  lord,  my 
honored  sir,  I  can  hardly  say  what  I  would.  I  am  a  poor  girl ;  I 
already  love  one  who  is  also  poor — hut  so  kind,  so  beautiful  !  No, 
I  cannot  give  him  up,  not  even  for  you,  my  lord,  who  are  so  far 
above  rae  that  I  can  scarce  imagine  you  should  thus  seek  me." 

Tho  baron  did  not  immediately  reply,  but  stood  intently  gazing 
on  the  girl,  who,  a  little  way  off,  shrank  to  the  very  wall  in  her 
desire  to  avoid  his  regard, 

"Maria,"  he  said,  in  a  hollow  voice,  "you  must  be  mine;  your 
fate  wills  it.  Am  I  not  as  worthy  as  this  peasant  lover  ?  Have 
not  I  the  will,  the  power,  to  do  all  that  love  demands  of  lover  and 
protector.  Maria,  from  the  very  moment  that  I  saw  yon  my 
heart  was  fixed.  You  must  be  mine,  or  you  can  never  leave  these 
walls  alive." 


"  My  lord,  I  can  have  pity  for  you,  who  have  none  for 
I  cannot  chungc." 

"Die  tin u,  foolish  giri,  for  DOaght  can  nave  you." 
The  door  closed  behind  him,  jarring  heavily.    Maii.i,  overcomi 
with  despair,  throw  herself  on  the  (loot  in  utter  abandonment  of 
heart.    Doom  and  death  I    L'or  tho  first  time  thi   i     ordsofdn     I 
in!  import  struck  with  their  lull  force  on  lier  heart.    For  more 

limn  mi  Iinlli'  *ho  hiy  in  u  rh'fj,  i  wm.n,       lint  it  l.ri;_-!il   \\   iun  bioku 

hi  on  the  darkness  of  her  trance.  Hor  mother  appeared  to  her,  ra- 
diant with  smiles.  Marin,  also  tuniling,  bought  to  welcome  her  with 
ouutreti  bed  arms ;  bnt,  hi  the  endeavor,  again  awoke  to  con  cioa 

liens.  Verola  Htood  before  her,  pale  and  inotionh:.-.*.  I'i.-hiinl  him 
were  forms  scarce  distinguishable  in  the  twilight. 

"  All,  my  lord,"  she  said,  with  a  Had  gentleness,  "  come  you  BO 
noon  to  execute  your  threat  V 

"  No,  Maria,  fear  nothing,"  said  tho  baron,  stooping  to  lift  her 
up;  "I  am  once  more  myself.  Come,  Kodolf,  take  her;  bid  her 
forgive  my  harshness.  .She  is  innocent — blameless  OS  the  Sunlight 
itsolf;  and  all  the  world  shall  know  it.  Let  tho  marriage  bo  this 
Very  eve,  and  I  will  pay  down  five  hundred  crowns  for  the  bride's 
dowry." 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

WHICH    AVAS    CHOSEN? 

ny    ELLEN   ALICE    MORIARTY. 

The  sun  of  a  summer  afternoon  shod  its  beams  through  the 
open  window  of  the  little  kirk  of  Dunheath.  They  fell  like  a  halo 
on  the  bowed  head  of  Jessio  Burns.  So  thought  the  young  Laird 
Sandy  Graeme,  whose  eyes  had  scarcely  wandered  from  the  young 
girl  from  the  beginning  of  the  service.  So  thought  another,  though 
not  a  laird,  who  sat  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  kirk. 

"  Such  rare  loveliness  would  grace  a  palace,"  thought  young 
Sandy  Graeme. 

"Nae  queen  could  he  fairer,"  murmured  Robert  Armour. 

"lam  my  own  master;  I  can  wed  whom  I  please,"  thought 
Laird  Sandy.     "  Jessie  Burns  shall  be  my  bride." 

"And  she  will  soon  be  my  own,"  sighed  Robert  Armour. 

"Do  you  not  mind,  Jessie,  that  the  laird  is  watching  you?" 
whispered  a  young  companion  at  Jessie's  side.  "Folks  may  well 
say  to-day  that  his  prayers  were  for  Jessie  Bums." 

The  blush  deepened  on  Jessie's  cheek;  her  heart  beat  with  pride 
and  pleasure.  Thoughts  of  the  laird's  hall,  and  wide-spreading 
lauds,  intruded  upon  her  devotions,  and  beside  them  she  seemed 
to  see  the  humble  cottage  of  Robert  Armour.  When  the  congre- 
gation issued  from  the  door,  wondering  eyes  turned  on  the  young 
laird  who  waited,  hat  in  hand,  outside,  to  greet  and  walk  home 
with  Jessie  Burns.  A  murmur  of  pleasure  went  around  among 
the  people  as  they  saw  Jessie  move  away  attended  by  the  laird  ; 
they  rejoiced  in  the  young  girl's  conquest,  for  they  loved  her ;  yet 
it  was  not  without  real  pity  that  they  marked  Robert  Armour 
strike  oil  moodily  into  the  fields  to  pursue  his  way  home  alone. 
Robert  was  Jessie's  favored  lover,  and  though  no  vows  had  been 
exchanged  between  them,  each  felt  assured  of  the  affection  of  the 
other. 

"  One  week  ago,"  murmui'cd  Robert, "  I  was  happy ;  and  now — 
0,  I  wish  that  I  were  dead  !" 

He  felt  utterly  hopeless.  He  had  loved  Jessie  from  childhood  ; 
he  believed  "himself  loved  by  her.  But  when  that  sweet  belief 
dwelt  in  his  heart,  whispering  of  a  life  blessed  by  Jessie,  he  did 
not  dream  how  soon  it  would  bo  cast  out  from  its  resting-place. 
He  did  not  dream  that  a  handsome  young  laird  would  come  home 
and  turn  the  young  girl's  heart  from  her  lover — the  young  laird 
who  could  look  over  the  bonny  lands  of  Dunheath,  and  say — 
"These  are  mine,"  even  the  humble  farm  on  which  Robert  Armour 
depended  for  subsistence.  Despite  the  laird's  address,  Jessie 
might  remain  true  to  him,  but  her  father  and  mother  would  favor 
the  wealthy  suitor,  and  Jessie  was  a  dutiful  daughter.  Therefore 
he  was  hopeless. 

Robert  remained  sitting  at  the  porch  long  that  night,  dwelling 
over  his  misery.  Down  in  the  valley  below  he  saw  many  lights 
twinkling  in  the  home  of  Jessie  Burns,  and  knew  that  the  laird 
was  there.  Tho  sight  almost  maddened  him.  Two  hours  later  he 
was  on  the  road  to  Edinburgh. 

"Fare  ye  well,  Jessie !"  he  cried,  looking  back  to  where  the 
moonlight  revealed  her  home.  "Fare  ye  well,  lassie  !  May  the 
blessing  of  the  heart  ye  hae  slighted  rest  upon  ye  ;  and  0,  may 
the  laird  love  ye  as  fondly  as  I  do — as  faithfully  as  I  ever  would 
hae  done.    Fare  ye  well,  lassie !" 

At  the  same  time  Jessie  Burns  sat  at  her  window,  too  unhappy 
to  retire  to  rest,  reproaching  herself  for  her  neglect  of  Robert  Ar- 
mour. What  cared  she  for  the  laird's  attentions  1 — a  smile  from 
Robert  was  worth  them  all.  He  will  come  in  tho  morning,  she 
thought.  Morning  came  without  bringing  Robert — but  the  laird 
drove  up  to  the  door  in  his  carnage.  Her  vanity  was  aroused; 
ambition  stole  into  her  heart  and  for  a  while  threatened  to  displace 
Robert  Armour. 

News  came  to  Jessie  that  Robert  had  left  Dunheath.  She 
smilingly  discredited  it.  The  smile  became  tears,  when  on  the 
following  Sunday  she  saw  his  seat  in  the  kirk  vacant.  And  on 
passing  Mrs.  Armour,  the  old  woman  said  to  her : 

"  May  Heaven  forgie  ye,  Jessie  Bums  !— ye  hae  robbed  a  mither 
of  her  bairn !" 


him  tm  Armour.  Robert  Armour's  darkening  brow  told 
him  the  recognition  mi  mutual. 

"Ah,  hen;  approaches  your  lorely  lady,  Graeme,"  said  the  ma- 
jor, gallantly.  "  No  fairer  Sower  ever  bloomed  here  before.  You 
arc  a  fortunate  follow  !" 

Sand     ■  etted  on  the  face  of  Robert  Armour  ;  it 

d  athly  pale.    Mrs.  Egerton  advanced,  i  by  a 

lady.     I:  over  the  flower  he  was  tending;   his  lip  quiv- 

ered— his  hand  trembled. 

"  0,JcssiO,"fle  thought,  "how  fur  different  your  lot  with  Sandy 
Graeme  than  with  me  !" 

The  ladies  stood  beside  him.  Mrs.  Egerton  questioned  him 
regarding  his  work  ;  be  answered  her  in  low  tones.  Mm.  Graeme 
did  not    peal 

"She  recognizes  nui"  he  thought.  "She  will  not  give  me  pain 
■  iiig." 

It  pleaded  him  to  think  that  she  bad  thin  regard  for  bin  feelings. 
There  arose  in  his  heart  o  strange  longing  to  take  one  look  at 
Jessie,  if  it  were  only  to  see  how  well  she  became  her  station,  bow 
like  a  real  lady  she  Looked,  lie  lifted  his  ayes  to  the  face  of  Mrs. 
Graeme,  who  was  now  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  hue  band. 

Three  years  had  passed  away  since  he  last  beheld  Jessie  Burns. 
But  three  years  could  not  have  wrought  to  wondrous  a  change  in 
her.  Three  years  could  not  have  turned  her  flaxen  hair  into  a 
glossy  block,  nor  have  made  blue  eyes  dark  and  lustrous.  The 
wife  of  Sandy  Graeme  was  not  Jessie  Bums.  Agitated  by  mingled 
emotions,  he  saw  the  major  and  his  guests  depart.  Before  he  went, 
Sandy  Graeme  had  whispered  to  him: 

"Remain  here,  Armour;  I  will  join  you  presently." 

"  0,  Graeme,"  he  muttered  through  his  teeth,  "if  ye  hae  slighted 
Jessie  Bums  for  nnithcr,  woe  be  unto  ye  !  Ye  will  learn  that  there 
is  a  strong  arm  to  revenge  her  w*ongs  V 

Sandy  Graeme  soon  stood  beside  bira. 

"My  poor  fellow,"  said  the  laird,  stretching  out  his  hand, 
"  will  you  forgive  me  for  being  the  cause  of  your  unhappine^s  ?" 

Robert  Armour  disdained  to  notice  the  proffered  hand. 

"Sandy  Graeme,"  he  said,  Ins  voice  was  tremulous,  but  his  eye 
was  threatening ;  "another  fills  the  place  that  should  have  been 
Jessie  Burns's." 

"  That  would  have  been  Jessie  Burns's,"  replied  the  laird,  with 
a  smile,  "  but  for  one  thing." 

He  waited  as  if  to  be  questioned ;  but  Robert  Armour  did  not 
speak.     Sandy  Graeme  continued  : 

"Had  Jessie  accepted  me,  you  would  have  been  justly  pun- 
ished, Armour.  Rash,  doubting  fellow,  to  desert  and  leave  the 
field  to  your  rival !" 

"Had  Jessie  accepted  you?"  cried  Robert,  grasping  the  laird's 
hand.     "  Did  Jessie — " 

"She  rejected  my  suit,"  interrupted  the  laird.  "Like  the 
maiden  in  the  song,  she  would — 

1  Rather  hae  her  ain  lad 
Wi'  his  staff  In  hand, 
Than  to  hae  Sandy 

Wi'  his  houses  and  land.' 

"  "Why,  man,  one  would  think  I  told  you  bad  news,  yon  look  so 
pale.  Past  pain  will  be  forgotten  in  the  joy  of  your  re-union. 
Your  mysterious  absence  has  made  you  dearer  to  Jessie  than  be- 
fore. Ay,  Armour,"  he  continued,  wringing  Robert's  hand,  "  I 
hated  you  heartily  once,  jealously  hated  you;  most  of  all  when 
smarting  under  the  sting  of  her  dismissal.  She  told  me  that  it 
was  dishonorable  in  me  to  prosecute  my  suit ;  that  she  loved  you. 
She  bore  bravely  against  her  father's  entreaties  and  threats.  She 
appealed  to  me — she  implored  me  to  leave  Dunheath.  I  did  so  ; 
but  not  without  a  struggle,  for  I  loved  her  with  all  the  ardor  of 
first  love.  But  first  love  is  rarely  the  last,  they  say.  I  am  happily 
married  now." 

"  Your  first  love,  Sandy  Graeme,"  said  Robert  Armour,  "  Jessie 
Burns,  was  my  first  and  only  love." 

Three  days  after,  repentant  and  forgiven,  Robert  Armour  knelt 
at  the  feet  of  Jessie  Burns. 


Major  Egerton  led  his  guest,  Sand}r  Graeme,  into  the  conserva- 
tory at  Egerton  Hall.  The  head  gardener  was  there  trimming 
flowers.  Sandy  Graeme  wondered  where  he  had  seen  his  face  be- 
fore.    He  remembered  well,  however,  when  he  beard  the  major 


Always  suspect  a  man  who  affects  great  softness  of  manner,  an 
unruffled  evenness  of  temper,  and  an  enunciation  studied,  slow 
and  deliberate.  These  tilings  are  all  unnatural,  and  bespeak  a  de- 
gree of  mental  discipline  into  which  he  that  has  no  purposes  of  craft 
or  design  to  answer,  cannot  submit  to  drill  himself.  The  most  suc- 
cessful knaves  are  usually  of  this  description,  as  smooth  as  ra2ors 
dipped  in  oil,  and  as  sharp.  They  affect  the  innocence  of  a  dove, 
which  they  have  not,  to  hide  the  cunning  of  a  serpent,  which  they 
have. — Lacon. 


SIX    BRILLIANT    STORIES! 

Wo  have  just  issued  the  following  popular  Xovelettes,  in  bound  form,  each 
elegantly  illustrated  with  four  large  original  drawings,  lorming  the  cheapest 
hooks  ever  offered  in  this  country.  We  will  send  either  one  of  them,  pott 
paid,  by  return  of  mail,  on  the  receipt  of  twenty  cents,  or  we  will  send  the 
six  novels,  post  paid,  on  the  receipt  of  one  dollar.  We  are  resolved  upon 
small  profits  and  quick  sales : 

THE  KING'S  TALISMAN:  or.  The  Young  Liox  of  Modxt  Hob.  A  ro- 
mance of  the  East«rn  World.  The  best  story  the  author  has  ever  writter. 
By STLVANTJS  COBB,  Js. 

THE  DANCING  STAR :  or.  The  Smuggler  or  the  Chzsapsaee.  A  story 
of  the  sea  and  our  own  coast.  A  brilliant  nautical  tale  bv  a  favorite  author. 
By J-  H.   IN'GRAHAH. 

THE  STORM  CHILDREN:  or,  The  Light-Keeper  or  the  Chanel.  Thia 
is  ahiirhlv  interesting  story  of  sea  and  land  adventure.  full  of  vivid  incident. 
By...7... 7 SYLVANrS  UOBB,  Jb. 

THE  PIONEER:  or,  The  Adventurers  or  the  Border.  A  captivating 
and  vivid  American  storv — true  to  the  life  of  the  backwoods  and  frontier. 
By Dr.  J-  II.  ROBINSON. 

THE  HEART'S  SECRET:  or,  The  Fortunes  of  a  Soldieb.  A  story  of 
love  aud  tue  low  latitudes.  A  charming  tale  from  one  of  our  old  and  favor- 
ite authors     By LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

ORLANDO  CHESTER  :  or,  The  Young  ITuntee  of  Virginia.  A  beautiful 
domestic,  yet  niusc  thrilling,  tale  of  Virginia  in  the  colonial  times  of  her 

history.    By SYLYANUS  COBB,  Jb. 

Enclose  the  money  and  receive  either  or  all  by  return  of  mail. 
B3r*  For  sale  at  all  of  the  periodical  depots. 
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LOUIS  NAPOLEON,  EMPEROR  OF  TIIE  FRENCH. 

Tho  eyes  of  the  world  arc  fixed  raoro  than  ever  on 
the  hithorto  successful  adventurer,  who,  seizing  on  tho 
reins  of  empire  by  a  desperate  and  unprincipled  stroko, 
in  December,  1851,  has  since  maintained  his  authority, 
it  must  be  confessed,  with  extraordinary  skill  and 
ability ;  forced  tho  recognition  of  his  power  by  the 
legitimate  sovereigns  of  the  world;  and,  in  allianco 
with  England,  won,  through  his  devoted  troops,  a 
share  of  the  military  glory  that  has  revived  some  ot 
the  souvenirs  of  the  sanguinary  era  of  the  first  empire. 
His  recent  escape  from  the  most  formidable  attempt 
yet  made  upon  his  life,  reviving  all  tho  interest  ever 
felt  in  him,  has  induced  us  to  publish  tho  accompany- 
ing portrait,  a  faithful  representation  of  his  bust,  the 
only  authorized  copy  of  his  features  in  marble  extant. 
It  is  said  that  the  attempted  assassination  of  the  Rue 
Lopelletier  has  greatly  shaken  his  nerves,  and  that  ot 
late  he  is  much  changed,  appearing  haggard  and  old. 
And  well  ho  may — for  an  avenging  Nemesis  suspends 
the  sword  over  his  head.  It  is  said  that  Orsini  and 
Pierri  have  declared  that  he  is  a  doomed  man  ;  that  a 
secret,  oath-bound  association,  extending  its  ramifica- 
tions all  over  Europe,  have  sworn  to  take  his  life ;  and 
that  ho  cannot  enjoy  one  moment  of  security  until 
every  man  of  that  association  has  fallen,  since  they  are 
resolute  and  trustworthy.  It  is  not  thus  that  we  would 
have  Louis  Napoleon  fall,  much  as  we  detest  the  meas- 
ures by  which  his  usurpation  was  consummated.  At 
a  time  when  the  people  of  France  were  disposed  to 
effect  a  change  of  rulers  at  the  ballot-box,  Louis  Na- 
poleon, having  first  secretly  arrested  all  the  leaders 
whom  he  feared,  posted  a  proclamation  through  Paris, 
dissolving  tho  National  Assembly  and  proclaiming 
himself  dictator.  Secure  of  the  army,  he  determined 
to  inaugurate  a  new  Reign  of  Terror.  Bayle  St.  John, 
one  ot  the  most  brilliant,  intelligent  and  observant 
writers  of  tho  age,  was  in  Paris  at  the  time  of  the 
Coup  d'Etat,  and  is  a  perfectly  trustworthy  witness. 
"  It  was  evident  at  once,"  he  says,  "  by  the  tone  part- 
ly of  the  proclamation,  but  still  more  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  had  been  received,  what  was  to  be  the 
principle  of  the  new  order  of  things,  if  it  continued  to 
last.  Throwing  aside  all  ideas  of  right,  by  the  very 
manner  of  its  appearance,  it  could  only  exist  by  naked 
violence,  by  appealing  to  the  meanest  sentiments  ot 
our  nature — the  love  of  life,  merely  for  the  sake  of  life 
and  the  material  enjoyments  it  allows ;  the  fear  ot 
death,  as  the  only  evil  which  wo  arc  bound  to  shun. 
All  the  proclamations  which  covered  the  walls  that 
day  and  the  following  ones,  combined  to  produce  that 
state  of  mind.  The  object  of  the  dictator  was  to  stifle 
at  once  the  opposition  that  might  arise  from  what  vir- 
tue and  enthusiasm  was  still  left  in  France.  "We  all 
know  that  time  is  required  to  work  up  a  people  to  the 
defence  of  its  rights,  of  its  dignity,  or  even  of  its  preju- 
dices. It  was  resolved  that  this  time  should  not  be 
given.  The  slightest  attempt  at  discussion  was  to  be 
punished  at  once.  '  Kill !  kill !  kill !'— this  was  the 
panacea  adopted.  It  had  its  effect.  And  the  im- 
pression of  abject  fear  produced  on  the  minds  of  the 
vast  majority  of  that  gallant  nation  of  France  was  so  great,  that 
it  has  not  yet  disappeared.  I  know  individuals  who  still  continue 
physically  to  tremble  from  the  horror  produced  at  that  time." 
But  there  were  manifestations  of  a  reaction  of  feeling  some  hours 
afterwards,  which  convinced  the  usurper  that  blood}'  deeds,  as  well 
as  threatening  words,  were  necessary  to  cow  and  crush  the  free 
Bpirit  of  France.  "Then,"  says  St.  John, "was  formed  the  scheme 
of  that  bloody  massacre  by  which  on  the  next  day  but  one,  Paris 
was  frightened  into  a  submission  from  which  it  has  not  yet  es- 
caped. The  details  of  this  horrible  scene  have  been  so  often 
given,  that  I  shall  not  here  re-produce  them.  They  are  known  to 
every  one,  or  should  be  known.  I  make  this  proviso,  because  I 
meet  with  some  people  who  still  affect  to  disbelieve  in  the  fact  of  a  ! 
massacre,  and  who  pretend  that  the  whole  affair  was  an  ordinary  j 
€meute.     To  convince  these  skeptics  is  perhaps  impossible,    How-    I 


BUST  OF  NAPOLEON  HI. —  FROM  THE  AUTHORIZED  ORIGINAL. 


ever,  the  official  returns  ot  the  killed  on  the  army  side  are  elo- 
quent. They  state  that  only  twenty-four  soldiers  and  one  officer 
lost  their  lives  ;  while  the  lowest  estimate  on  the  side  of  the  sup- 
posed insurgents  is  a  thousand.  In  all  other  cases,  when  the  peo- 
ple have  fought  behind  barricades,  their  loss  has  been  less  than 
that  of  the  troops.  I  think  it  right  to  mention  one  or  two  curious 
circumstances  connected  with  this  tragical  event.  A  column  of 
infantry  and  cavalry,  several  thousand  in  number,  was  passing 
through  the  street  in  which  I  lived.  A  single  man,  half-intoxi- 
cated, came  out  of  a  cabaret  and  cried  'VivelaRfyublique!'  which 
expression,  by  the  way,  headed  every  proclamation  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  yet  was  esteemed  a  seditious  cry.  A  soldier  seized  the 
man  by  the  collar,  and  dragged  him  along.  An  officer  on  horse- 
back soon  afterwards  rode  up  and  said,  '  What  the  devil  do  we 
want  with  prisoners  ?     Shoot  him  at  once  !'     He  wrs  accordingly 


taken  into  the  Rue  Jacob  and  shot ;  and  before  the 
roll  of  the  wheels  of  the  artillery  that  followed  tho 
column  had  died  away  in  the  direction  of  tho  Ruo 
Tarannc,  tho  body  had  disappeared,  and  a  neighbor- 
ing butcher  had  strewed  sawdust  on  the  pool  of  blood 
loft  behind.  Tho  government  accounts  state,  that  tho 
victoiy,  which  gave  Lord  Normandy  so  much  pleasure, 
was  completely  gained  by  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. If  this  be  the  case,  how  does  it  happen,  that 
from  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  until  eleven,  I  stood 
at  my  window,  and  heard  platoons  firing  in  various 
directions — at  the  Carrousel  and  towards  the  Champ 
de  Mars '{  The  people  say — but  I  havo  never  yet 
been  able  to  ascertain  the  exact  truth — that  these 
sounds  indicated  the  execution  of  the  prisoners,  who 
were  brought  down  by  hundreds  to  the  two  places  I 
have  mentioned.  When  I  passed  through  the  Car- 
rousel the  next  day,  there  was  an  immense  space,  about 
a  hundred  feet  across,  covered  thick  with  ashes  and 
cinders,  which  everybody  avoided,  hastening  by  with- 
out looking  that  way.  The  popular  report,  therefore, 
may  have  been  true.  At  any  rate,  it  served  the  pur- 
pose, with  a  hundred  similar  ones,  of  bending  down 
the  public  mind  under  the  weight  of  fear.  The  object 
of  the  government  was  gained." — And  the  author  of 
these  bloody,  dark  and  damning  crimes,  kisses  and  is 
kissed  by  the  queen  of  England ;  is  admired  by  trav- 
elling ladies,  because  he  gives  "  such  nice  balls ;"  and 
tenderly  treated  by  tourists,  because  he  has  built  such 
handsome  streets  in  Paris ;  and  has  also  been  eulogized 
by  clergymen  as  a  very  nice  young  man !  But  Paris — 
France — cannot  forget.  "  It  is  customary,"  says  the 
author  we  have  so  largely  quoted  from,  "  to  praise 
Louis  Napoleon  for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he 
carried  out  the  plans  he  had  previously  laid  down. 
The  fact  is,  that  he  proceeded  in  a  totally  different 
manner  from  what  he  had  intended,  and  worked  with 
different  instruments  upon  different  elements.  He  be- 
lieved himself  to  be  more  popular  in  Paris  than  he 
really  was,  but  expected  a  more  vigorous  armed  re- 
sistance. He  anticipated  that  the  majority  of  tho 
country  would  vote  against  him,  and  therefore  began 
by  announcing  the  suppression  of  the  ballot,  and  by 
ordering  the  people  to  come  up  and  openly  say  '  Yes  ' 
or  '  No/ under  the  bayonets  ot  his  soldiers.  When, 
however,  he  saw  that  it  was  possible  to  frighten  the 
whole  nation  out  of  all  ideas  of  houor  and  liberty,  he 
determined  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  an  apparently  free 
election  j  and,  during  a  whole  fortnight,  directed  his 
efforts  solely  to  deepen  and  strengthen  the  feeling  ot 
terror  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  land."  Ot 
course,  he  claimed  the  result  as  the  expression  of  the 
free  vote  of  the  people  of  France.  Since  the  attempt- 
ed assassination  of  the  Rue  Lepelletier,  Louis  Napole- 
on's hand  has  weighed  more  heavily  than  ever  on  the 
liberties  of  France.  Ever  since  December,  1851,  no- 
thing like  free  discussion  has  been  permitted  to  tho 
press.  Newspaper  establishments  have  been  broken 
up,  suspended,  or  their  proprietors  fined,  for  the  most 
trifling  remarks  that  happened  to  offend  the  emperor. 
But  now  the  persecution  is  odiously  excessive.  One 
paper  was  lately  suppressed  for  a  bare  mention  of  a  fact — namely, 
that  the  Bourbons  were  very  rarely  attacked  in  the  streets  of  Paris. 
Count  de  Morny,  the  toady  and  half-brother  of  the  emperor,  pro- 
poses to  complete  the  suppression  of  all  newspapers. 


FENCING  SCHOOL  AT  ANNAPOLIS. 

The  picture  below  represents  an  "assault  at  arms,"  in  the  hall 
of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  at  Annapolis,  of  which  we  present- 
ed a  general  view  in  a  former  number.  This  excellent  institution 
is  intended  to  be,  and  is,  to  the  navy,  what  the  military  academy 
at  West  Point  is  to  the  army  of  the  United  States-.  The  educa- 
tion afforded  to  the  pupils  is  scientific  and  practical,  embracing 
every  detail  that  can  be  of  use  in  the  sea  service,  while  at  tho  same 
time  is  imparted  all  that  general  knowledge  which  makes  the 
thoroughly  informed  gentleman. 


FENCING    PRACTICE   AT   THE   NAVAL    ACADEMY,  ANNAPOLIS.   MARYLAND. 
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BALLOU'S    PICTORIAL. 

MATURIN  M.  BALLOU,  Editor  and  FnorniETOn. 

FRANCIS  A.  DUHTVAGE,  Assistant  Editor. 

TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

Farm**.— The  culture  of  tobacco  in  England  was  formerly  tolnrnbly  flnccess- 
ful,  hut  It  was  prohibited  In  1GT»2. 

Mrs.  It.  M-,  New  York.— The  principal  recommendation  of  the  turquoise  I-  It* 
•squint  t«  blue-  color;  but  it  ii  Impossible  to  impart  a  high  polish  to  It.  It 
haa  ft  fine  effort  when  contrasted  with  brilliant*  or  pearl*,  (teal  turquoises 
come  from  Persia  exclusively. 

11  Cipher.  " — It  would  require  upward*  of  two  month* — unual  working  hour* — 
for  a  dingle  individual  to  fount  and  envelop  properly  In  small  parkagen  one 
million  of  gold  dollar*.     Gold  is  not  counted  In  large  sum*.  It  l«  weighed. 

"  Lapt  Risadbr,"  Modford.— Oliver  Cromwell  ivar  married  at  St.  Gllc*'*,  Crlp- 
piegnte,  London. 

Inquinr.R. — The  munlcpal  expenses  ot  London  are,  of  course,  enormou*.  The 
city  banquet  to  Queen  Victoria,  in  1837,  ro*t  over  $30,000. 

IMDBI.— The  English  may  bo  plow  to  recognize  literary  merit  In  foreigner*, 
but  they  are  worm  in  their  eommendallons  when  once  thawed  out.  Wash- 
Ington  Irving  wa*  honored  by  the  University  of  Oxford  with  the  degree  of 
L.L.  D.  He  also  had  bestowed  upon  him  one  of  the  gold  medal*  provided 
by  George  IV.  for  eminence  in  historical  composition. 

0.  C.— The  millionaire  you  refer  to  laid  the  foundation  of  hi*  fortune  In  ped- 
dling hoot*  and  shoe*. 

"  ManutacturkR."  Providence,  R.  I.— The  lale  do  Rhe,  in  Franco,  In  a  small 
island  principally  devoted  to  the  culture  of  the  grape,  from  which  annually 
is  made  about  thirty  thousand  ton*  of  wine,  and  between  three  and  four 
thousand  pine*  of  brandy.  Also  salt  of  a  very  inferior  appearance  Is  manu- 
factured in  very  largo  quantities  from  sea-water  by  process  of  evaporation. 

COMUUMrxw. — It  will  bo  many  years  before  the  New  York  Central  Park  can 
be  flnlshod  according  to  the  designs  proposed;  but  when  completed,  It  will 
vie  with  any  of  the  London  park*. 

gxoDUHX. — What  arc  called  original  casts  of  the  antique  statues,  are  cant  from 
moulds  taken  from  the  original  statues  themselves,  and  not  from  copies. 
Thoso  in  the  Athciitcum  are  original  ensts,  and  are  as  good  a*  plaster  copies 
of  marble  over  can  bo. 

R.  M.— Tin*  order  of  the  Guolph*  was  Instituted  In  1815. 

H.  D.,  Essex  Street. — There  is  a  passngo  in  Lord  Mabon's  "  Life  of  Bcllsarius" 
which  answers  your  question.  He  says:— "Of  all  the  illustrious  men  who 
have  formed  tho  literature,  or  revived  tho  arts,  of  modern  Italy,  not  one 
has  been  a  nativo  of  Rome- — and  nearly  all  have  sprung  from  barbarian  an- 
cestry in  the  anciont  Cisalpine  Gaul.  Tho  soil,  once  so  fertile  of  heroes, 
seems  wcariod  and  exhausted  with  the  number." 

Porn,. — Wo  would  not  have  you  neglect  your  grammatical  studies,  but  then 
a  fluent  nnd  correct  stylo  is  produced  rather  by  imitation  than  by  applying 
tho  rules  of  grammar.  A  constant  criticol  study  of  good  English  authors 
will  effect  your  object. 

Trader,  Concord,  N.  H. — The  German  Zoll-verein,  or  Customs'  Union,  is  a 
union  of  smaller  States  with  Prussia  for  the  purpose  of  customs'  uniformity, 
first  commenced  In  1819,  by  tho  union  of  Schwarzburg-Sondcrshauscn,  and 
which  now  includes  Prussia,  Saxony,  Bavaria.  Wurtemburg,  Baden,  Hcsse- 
Cassel,  Brunswick,  Mccklenburg-Strclitz,  and  all  intermediate  principali- 
ties. For  the  purposes  of  trade  and  customs,  these  different  kingdoms  and 
price ipali tics  act  as  one  empire.  In  1865,  Austria  and  the  States  of  South- 
ern Germany  formed  a  quasi  connection  with  the  Zoll-verein,  giving  them 
many  of  its  advantages. 


European  Folly. — A  French  statistician  states  tho  land  and 
naval  forces  of  the  European  armies  to  be  2,800,000  sound,  picked 
men,  in  the  prime  of  their  strength ;  the  annual  outlay  required  to 
keep  up  the  armies  and  material  ot  war  is  over  $400,000,000,  not 
including  the  value  of  land  or  buildings  occupied  by  fortifications, 
hospitals,  foundries,  etc.,  moderately  estimated  at  $3,800,000,000, 
on  which,  at  4  per  cent,  interest,  tho  yearly  expense  is  more  than 
$150,000,000.  To  this  add  the  value  of  labor  these  men  might 
perform — more  than  $156,000,000 — and  we  have  an  annual  war 
expense  paid  by  European  producers  of  nearly  $800,000,000. 


Five  Cents  ! — Take  home  to  your  family  Ballou's  Picto- 
bial — the  cheapest  and  best  illustrated  journal  of  the  day.  Since 
the  price  has  been  reduced,  the  circulation  has  nearly  doubled  in 
New  England,  and  in  one  or  two  of  the  Western  cities  it  has 
trebled.  Ballou's  Pictorial,  unlike  the  imitations  of  it  which 
have  sprung  up,  is  not  lumbered  with  advertisements,  nor  stale, 
vnlgar  pictures — it  is  fresh  and  original. 


The  use  of  it. — Several  ladies  who  have  fallen  through  the 
ice,  while  skating  lately,  have  been   saved  by  their  crinoline. 

Hoop  1  hurrah ! 

—  -   —  «  — »^-  » 

SPLINTERS. 

....  A  Bloomington,  Blinois,  dentist  offers  a  beautiful  silver 
enp  to  the  person  having  the  largest  number  of  teeth  extracted. 

A  man  in  Schenectady,  New  York,  quaintly  advertises  a 

clock  for  sate,  "which  keeps  time  like  a  tax-gatherer." 

....  Miss  Adelaide  Phillips  lately  had  a  benefit  at  the  Havana 
opera,  which  netted  her  two  thousand  dollars. 

....  Is  there  anything  so  undignified  as  the  act  of  chasing 
your  hat  on  a  windy  day  1     It  is  a  mortal  humiliation. 

....  Tho  Great  West  is  the  last  place  on  earth  for  lazy  men ; 
indolence  digs  its  own  grave  there,  socially  and  morally. 

....  The  Baltimore  Corn  Exchange  is  in  favor  ot  selling  corn 
by  weight,  instead  of  the  measured  bushels. 

....  Seven  of  Mrs.  Kemble's  "  Shakspeare  Readings,"  in  New 
York,  yielded  her  $6000.     Profitable  reading ! 

....  Beecher  says,  when  men  laugh,  they  swim  in  one  common 
stream,  burying  all  distinctions  of  rank. 

....  It  is  a  singular  fact,  says  the  Post,  that  one  ot  the  heaviest 
firms  in  Pearl  Street  does  not  weigh  over  two  hundred  pounds. 

....  The  value  of  tho  smelts  caught  in  Bangor,  Me.,  and  its 
vicinity,  amounts  to  $20,000  a  year. 

....  The  largest  nugget  of  gold  ever  seen  was  taken  out  at 
Kingower,  Australia,  lately.    It  weighed  1743  ounces. 

....  Very  comfortable  winter-quarters  have  our  army  in  Utah. 
The  snow  is  only  about  six  feet  deep ! 

....  The  city  of  Paris  is  about  to  raise  a  loan  equal  to  twenty 
millions  of  dollars,  Federal  money. 

....  A  large  pond  for  skating  purposes  has  been  suggested  as 
one  ot  the  features  of  the  New  York  Central  Park.     A  good  idea. 

....  The  ladies  of  Sardinia  presented  tho  Empress  of  France 
with  an  enormous  bouquet,  and  congratulations  on  her  safety. 

Punch  the  Audacious  calls  Sir  Frederick  Peel  and  Sir 

Eobert  Peel,  the  "  Industrious  and  Idle  (political)  Apprentices." 

....  An  EngUsh  governess,  knocked  down  by  a  carriage,  in 
Paris,  recently  recovered  8000  francs  for  the  loss  of  her  teeth. 

By  the  recent  terrible  earthquakes  at  Naples,  30,000  per- 
sons perished,  and  250,000  were  rendered  houseless. 


POLITENESS,  FALSE  AND  TRL'E- 
If  there  is  one  p-pcric*  of  tho  genus  boro  more  detestable  than 
another,  it  is  the  polite  bore.  lie  forever  meets  you  with  a  smirk 
upon  hia  face,  and  pesters  you  to  death  with  his  rapid  questions 
about  your  health,  your  ancle*!  and  mint's,  your  great-grand- 
mother's, and  c very hody  else's  that  he  can  think  of.  He  annoys 
you  with  constant  offers  of  service  on  every  trivial  occasion,  and 
in  officiously  ready  to  do  everything  for  you  that  you  do  not  want 
him  to  do.  If  you  attempt  to  repel  him  with  n  sharp  answer,  ho 
takes  it  for  an  excellent  joke,  and  praises  your  wit ;  if  you  turn 
towards  a  stranger  to  avoid  him,  he  blandly  skips  up  and  proffers 
you  nn  introduction  ;  if  you  decline  the  honor,  ho  commends  your 
discernment  in  preferring  his  society,  and  favors  you  with  another 
dose  of  his  unmeaning  platitudes;  if  you  groan  out  your  agony 
of  feeling  at  the  torture  ho  inflicts,  he  charitably  concludes  that 
you  arc  ill,  and  insists  upon  seeing  you  to  your  home;  if  in  a  fit 
of  desperation  you  tell  him  to  go  to  a  place  unfit  to  mention  to 
cars  polite,  and  rush  from  his  presence,  he  springs  after  you,  holds 
you  fast,  and  calls  upon  the  passers-by  to  help  him  secure  a  mad- 
man, nnd  prevent  his  doing  violence  to  himself.  Now,  what  is  to 
bo  dono  with  such  a  boro  ?  Wo  answer,  nothing,  nothing,  in- 
tensely nothing!  Fly  from  him,  shun  him  as  you  would  tho 
plague.  Do  not  livo  in  the  same  town  with  him  ;  not  in  the  same 
State ;  not  in  tho  same  country,  nor  on  tho  same  continent.  Put 
leagues  between  you,  mountains,  oceans  ;  ho  his  antipode,  geo- 
graphically if  possible,  figuratively  by  all  means.  Yes,  gentle 
reader,  be  as  far  as  possible  from  a  polite  bore,  in  thought,  word 
and  deed,  if  you  would  escape  the  execrations — not  loud,  but 
deep — of  nil  your  acquaintances.  Such  a  bore  as  this  has  no 
good  quality  in  him.  He  is  a  perpetual  nuisance,  making  you 
hate  him,  yourself,  and  everybody  else.  His  infernal  scraping 
and  smirking  is  a  constant  demand  upon  you  to  grimace  and 
squirm  in  response  ;  you  feci  as  though  expected  to  proffer  ques- 
tion for  question,  assurance  for  assurance,  and  go  through  the 
whole  rigmarole  in  return,  which  he  is  playing  upon  you, — in 
short,  to  make  just  such  a  fool  of  yourself  as  he  is.  This  is 
abominable;  it  degrades  your  self-respect ;  you  feel  as  though  be- 
ing charmed  out  of  your  proper  manhood  by  a  noisome  basilisk. 
These  superfine,  extra-polite  men  are  always  hypocrites.  Whether 
they  know  it  or  not,  they  are  ever  passing  themselves  off  for  some- 
thing which  they  are  not.  They  are  counterfeit  coin,  made  of  the 
base  alloy  of  selfishness,  and  merely  washed  over  with  a  thin 
coating  of  good  nature ;  miserable,  worthless  brumagem,  instead 
of  genuine  mint-drops,  and  every  honest  man  should  nail  them  to 
the  counter.  This  soft-spoken,  counterfeit  politeness  is  the  ready 
mask  of  the  knave,  put  on  to  prevent  the  festering  treachery  of 
his  heart  from  breaking  out  in  hideous  lineaments  upon  his  face, 
and  startling  his  intended  victim  into  caution.  Away  then  with 
this  badge  of  fools  and  disguise  of  rogues  ;  let  us  have  none  of  it. 
Yet  there  is  a  true  politeness  in  the  world,  and  one  that  greatly 
ministers  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  man.  It  brightens  joy, 
softens  misfortune,  and  takes  the  sting  from  grief.  It  is  the  oil 
of  human  kindness,  which  smooths  the  troubled  waters  of  strife 
and  lubricates  the  grating  hinges  of  social  intercourse.  It  is  cur- 
rent coin  between  all  classes  and  ranks  of  life,  raising  the  lowly 
and  bringing  down  the  lofty  to  a  common  level  of  kindness  and 
respect.  It  tolerates  differences  of  opinion,  recognizes  peculiar- 
ities of  condition,  and  prompts  a  ready  concession  of  the  rights  of 
others,  while  it  inspires  a  confidence  in  the  recognition  of  our  own. 
This  true  politeness  is  not  confined  to  high  birth  or  station,  nor 
does  it  dwell  alone  with  genius  or  learning.  The  peasant  shares 
it  with  the  prince,  the  untutored  savage  with  the  brightest  scholar. 
It  is  characterized  by  ease  and  self-possession  on  the  part  of  its 
possessor,  whether  he  dwell  in  a  mud  cabin  or  in  marble  halls  ; 
be  his  lore  confined  to  the  simple  telling  of  his  wampum  strings, 
or  equal  to  weighing  and  measuring  the  planets  in  their  orbits. 
Politeness  such  as  this  is  a  blessing  and  a  virtue,  for,  though  it 
may  not  indicate  learning,  wealth,  or  station,  it  bespeaks  in  its 
possessor,  self-knowledge,  correct  judgment,  manly  independence, 
and  above  all,  a  good  heart. 


Student  Credit  System. — Mr.  Edward  Scratton,  a  student 
of  Oxford  University,  was  recently  before  the  insolvent  court  of 
London  with  debts  to  the  amount  of  £96,000  (480,000)  to  which 
extent  he  had  been  indulged  by  the  money  lenders,  in  a  brief  ca- 
reer of  folly  and  dissipation.  There  being  no  opposition,  he 
was  discharged ;  the  money  lenders,  if  not  the  young  man  him- 
self, having  doubtless  learned  therefrom,  a  lesson  of  wisdom. 


Akt  is  Long. — Hogarth,  in  his  "Annlysisof  Beauty,"  mentions 
the  circumstance  of  a  dancing-master's  observing  that,  though 
the  "minuet"  had  been  the  study  ot  his  whole  life,  he  could 
only  say  with  Socrates,  that  he  "knew  nothing."  And  yet  the 
stately  minuet  has  passed  away  long  ago,  and  now  we  stamp 
through  the  polka  and  side  and  circle  through  the  schottische ! 


A  Disappointment. — Tho  people  ot  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin, 
went  a  pearl-fishing  lately,  obtained  a  large  haul,  and  thought 
they  had  made  their  "tarnal  fortunes."  But  on  sending  the 
specimens  to  New  York,  tho  jewellers  told  them  they  were  a 
drug  in  the  market  and  would  sell  for  only  sixty  cents  a  bushel ! 


New  York  Savings  Banks. — The  aggregate  amount  of 
mouey  deposited  in  the  savings  bnnks  in  the  State  of  New  York 
is  $41,422,972,  and  the  number  of  depositors  203,804,  which 
makes  an  average  of  $202  24  for  each  depositor. 


Pleasure. — At  twenty-five  we  kill  pleasure,  at  thirty  we  enjoy 
it,  at  forty  we  husband  it,  at  fifty  we  hunt  after  it,  at  sixty  we 
regret  it. 


LAUNCH  OF  THE  LEVIATHA5. 

The  31st  of  January,  1858,  will  long  be  a  memorable  day  in  the 
annals  of  mechanical  science — for  on  that  day,  after  the  expendi- 
ture of  vast  sums  of  money,  after  the  loss  of  life  even,  and  the 
employment  of  every  appliance  that  skill  could  suggest,  the  mon- 
strous bulk  of  the  greatest  ship  ever  built  in  the  world  was  finally 
forced  into  the  water.  The  whole  of  our  last  page  is  occupied  by 
a  very  fine  engraving,  showing  the  ship  bows  on,  as  she  appeared 
when  the  tugs  got  headway.  It  will  be  remembered  that  we  hare, 
in  a  former  number,  depicted  the  Leviathan  as  she  will  appear 
under  canvass  and  steam  ;  but  the  present  representation  gives  a 
better  idea  of  her  enormous  bulk,  tho  view  being  taken  looking 
up  from  the  level  of  the  water.  A  broadside  view,  with  no  objects 
to  measure  her  by,  fails  to  convey  an  idea  of  her  enormous  siz«, 
since  she  is  so  gracefully  nnd  symmetrically  modelled.  On  the 
day  of  the  launch  the  tide  run  very  high,  and  the  floating  of  the 
huge  bulk  was  effected  almost  insensibly.  The  hydraulic  machine*, 
under  a  low  pressure,  moved  her  quietly,  and  about  half  past  one 
she  floated,  the  circumstance  not  being  known  to  the  assembled 
multitude,  until  the  stcamtogs  began  to  get  under  way.  Two 
tugs  were  fastened  ahead  and  two  astern,  and  these,  working  care- 
fully, cleared  her  of  the  cradles.  These  were  composed  of  im- 
mense beams  of  timber,  which  the  weight  of  the  ship  had  kept 
down  ;  and  when  they  were  relieved  from  the  pressure,  they  were 
plunged  under  water  by  the  onward  movement  of  the  ship,  rising 
after  a  while  and  rolling  about,  chamiog  the  water  into  foam 
around  them.  The  police  had  been  very  active  in  warning  all 
boats  and  small  craft  to  a  distance,  so  that,  fortunately,  no  acci- 
dents occurred  from  the  rising  and  whirling  of  these  vast  masses 
of  timber.  The  Leviathan  was  towed  down  to  Deptford,  and 
moored  where  there  is  plenty  of  water  to  float  her  in  any  state  ot 
the  tide.  The  fitting  up  of  the  vessel  with  her  engines,  etc.,  will 
now  go  on  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  completeness  of  work, 
and  she  will  be  prepared  to  commence  her  career  as  the  monarch 
of  the  deep.  For  ourselves,  we  very  much  doubt  whether  so  large 
a  ship  will  ever  be  built  again,  because  it  is  doubtful  whether  a 
vessel  of  that  size  can  ever  be  a  profitable  investment.  That  she 
can  be  handled  and  worked  well  at  sea,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever. 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  TERM  "QUAKERS." 

On  the  30th  of  October,  1650,  the  celebrated  George  Fox  being 
at  a  lecture  delivered  in  Derby,  England,  by  a  colonel  of  the  par- 
liamentary army,  after  the  service  was  over,  addressed  the  congre- 
gation, until  an  officer  appeared,  who  took  him  and  his  two  com- 
panions before  a  magistrate.  They  were  examined  for  a  long 
time,  and  then  George  Fox,  and  one  John  Fretwell,  of  Stanisby, 
were  committed  to  the  house  of  correction  for  six  months  on  pretence 
of  having  uttered  blasphemous  expressions.  Gervase  Bcnnet, 
one  of  the  justices  who  signed  their  mittimus,  hearing  George  Fox 
tell  his  auditor  to  "tremble  at  the  word  of  the  Lord,"  called  the 
sectary  and  his  followers  Quakers,  an  expression  readily  caught 
up  and  soon  circulated  all  over  England  and  foreign  countries.  It 
has  since  remained  their  distinctive  name,  and  they  are  so  termed 
in  acts  of  parliament.  But  the  community,  in  its  rules  and  min- 
utes for  government  and  discipline,  denominates  itself  "the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,"  a  title  which  no  one  will  cavil  at  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  their  uniform  pacific  and  neighborly  conduct. 


THE  LIFE  OF  A  PHYSICIAN. 

There  is  no  career  which  so  rapidly  wears  away  the  powers  of 
life,  because  there  is  no  other  which  requires  a  greater  activity  of 
mind  and  body,  than  that  of  a  physician.  The  medical  man  has 
to  bear  the  changes  of  weather,  continued  fatigue,  irregularity  in 
his  meals,  and  broken  rest — to  live  in  the  midst  of  miasma  and 
contagion.  If  in  the  country,  he  has  to  traverse  considerable 
distances  on  horseback,  exposed  to  wind  and  storm — to  brave 
dangers,  to  go  to  the  relief  of  suffering  humanity.  A  fearful  truth 
for  medical  men  has  been  established  by  the  table  of  mortality  of 
Dr.  Casper,  published  in  the  British  Review.  Of  1000  members 
of  the  medical  profession,  600  died  before  their  62d  year,  while  of 
persons  leading  a  quiet  life,  6uch  as  farmers  and  clergymen,  the 
mortality  is  only  347. 


A  Pair  of  Epitaphs. — The  following  is  from  the  German 

of  Weckherlin  : 

u  Here  lie?,  thank  God.  a  woman  who 
Quarrell'd  and  storm 'd  her  whole  life  through  ; 
Tread  gently  o'er  her  moulderiDg  form. 
Or  else  you'll  raise  another  storm." 

The  next,  from  Fleming  is  in  a  more  serious  vein : 

"  What  thoa  art  reading  o'er  my  bones, 
1'vh  often  read  on  other  p  tones ; 
And  others  soon  shall  read  of  thee 
What  thou  art  reading  now  of  me  '" 

PARTICULAR     NOTICE! 

In  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  with  the  purpose  of  placing 
our  popular  and  long-established  illustrated  journal.  "Bailout  Pictorial," 
within  the  reach  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  those  who  have  felt  unable 
to  afford  it  heretofore,  we  have  resolved  to  reduce  the  retail  price  henceforth 
to  Five  Cents  per  Copy.  In  order  to  insure  the  paper  to  the  purchasers  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  at  five  cents  por  copy,  the  wholesale  price  to  the  trade 
is  reduced  in  n  proportionate  ratio.  This  reduction  will  result  advantageously 
to  dealer  and  publisher  by  a  largely  increased  Pale,  and  redoubled  popularity 
for  "Ballou's  Pictorial."""  as  the  paper  will,  in  all  respects,  be  kept  up  to  its 
present  standard  of  excellence.  Without  the  increased  facilities  for  printing 
and  the  rapid  growth  of  the  country,  and  consequent  Lirgcly  increased  num- 
ber of  readers  and  purchasers,  it  would  be  impossible  to  afford  such  a  paper 
as  '■  Ballou's  Pictorial  "  at  this  price;  but  with  our  unequalled  and  growing 
edition,  the  smallest  fractional  profit  par  number  produces  a  handsome  aggre- 
gate to  the  publisher. 

XEW     CLUB     TERMS. 

One   copy,  one  year - £2  50 

One  copy,  two  years 4  00 

Five  copies,  one  year 9  00 

Twelve  copies,  one  year  (and  one  to  the  getter  up  of  the  club) 20  00 

0=*  Qua  copy  of  Ballou's  Pictorial,  and  one  copy  of  The  Flag  op  oue 
Union,  when  taken  together,  S3  60  per  annum. 

Address  M.  M.  BALLOU, 

No.  22  Winter  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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%  fart's  fanxr. 

[Written  for  Bailout  Pictorial.] 
GLOOM.— A  FRAGMENT. 

DT   JAMES   FRANKLIN    WITS. 


Now  tho  howling  North  "Wind  gathers— now  he  whistles  through  the  grove, 
And  in  swaying  undulations  moves  each  rattling  branch  above  ; 
Now  dark  clouds  eclipse  tho  sunlight— now  dank  vapors  shroud  the  earth, 
And  tho  swollen  streamlet  rushes  by,  and  laughs  in  dismal  mirth. 

Even  thus  I  laugh  in  bitterness  from  out  a  heart  full  sore, 
As  I  think  of  those  Utopian  days— "  the  days  that  are  uoinoro!" 
Who  hath  power  to  heal  a  heart  oppressed  .'—to  summon  back  the  past. 
Or  from  a  stricken  bosom  all  of  bitterness  to  cast? 

In  this  dreary,  chill  November,  I  am  sitting  hero  alono, 

Sighing  with  the  North  Wind's  sighing,  groaning  with  the  streamlet's  groan; 

Looking  upward,  towards  the  heavens,  for  the  light  I  cannot  sec: 

Looking  inward  for  the  heartsomo  soul  which  long  hath  gone  from  mo. 

For  tho  summer  hath  departed — for  tho  balmy  days  have  flown, 

And  I  bend  me  sadly  downward,  like  a  willow  overblown ; 

Then  I  rambled  by  the  brook-side  in  the  pleasant  afternoon : 

By  the  stream  which  leaped  and  gurgled  in  a  gay  and  gladsome  tune : 

Wandered  with  a  dear  companion,  and  drew  out  tho  lengthened  days, 
Breaming  never  of  tho  darkness  round  our  love's  translucent  haze; 
Now  the  hours  drag  onward  slowly  as  I  wander  all  alono 
O'er  tho  flinty  earth  which  hides  the  form  of  her  who  was  mine  own. 

FROST-WORKS  IN  THE  STREAMLET'S  BANKS. 

And  sco  where  it  has  hung  the  embroidered  banks 
With  forms  so  various,  that  no  powers  of  art, 
The  pencil  or  the  pen,  may  trace  the  scene ! 
Here  glittering  turrets  rise,  upbearing  high 
(Fantastic  Disarrangement!)  on  the  roof 
Large  growth  of  what  may  seem  the  sparkling  trees 
And  shrubs  of  fairy  land.     Tho  crystal  drops, 
That  trickle  down  the  branches,  fast  congealed. 
Shoot  into  pillars  of  pellucid  length, 
And  prop  the  pile  they  but  adorned  before. 
Here  grotto  within  grotto  safe  defies 
The  sunbeam ;  there,  embossed  and  fretted  wild, 
The  growing  wonder  takes  a  thousand  shapes 
Capricious,  in  which  fancy  seeks  in  vain 
Tho  likeness  of  some  object  seen  before. 

THOUGHTS. 
Retired  thoughts  enjoy  their  own  delights, 

As  beauty  doth  in  self-beholding  eye ; 
Alan's  mind  a  mirror  is  of  heavenly  sights, 

A  brief  wherein  all  miracles  summed  lie : 
Of  fairest  forms,  and  sweetest  shapes  the  store, 
Most  graceful  all,  yet  thought  may  grace  them  more. — Southwell. 

A  MOTHER'S  CARE. 
A  mother,  when  she,  like  a  star, 

Sets  into  heaven  before  us, 
From  that  bright  home  of  love  all  pure, 

Still  minds  and  watches  o'er  us. 

€biiax8  (fag  Cjjair, 

GOSSIP    WITH    THE    READER. 

We  didn't  get  through  winter  without  a  touch  of  snappishness  on  tho  part 
of  Old  Hyems,  though  the  old  fellow  smiled  with  Buch  benignity  for  many 
weeks,  that  we  thought  he  was  determined  to  lay  aside  his  "  grim-visaged  " 
aspect,  and  put  on  the  blandishments  of  spring  Last  month,  to  compensate 
for  the  smiles  of  early  winter,  we  had  nine  excessively  cold  days  in  succession, 
and  something  that  might  pass  for  a  regular  old-fashioned  snow-storm — drift- 
ing clouds  of  white  and  trees  mantled  in  ermine— and  this  while  our  editorial 

friends  at  the  South  were  feasting  on  green  peas  and  strawberries Our 

friend.  Matthew  J.  Whipple,  showed  us  at  his  artists'  furnishing-storo  in 
Cornhill,  the  other  day,  the  very  best  photographic  view  of  tho  ocean  and  sea- 
beach  our  eyes  ever  rested  on.  Everything  in  this  sea-scape  was  perfect — the 
waves  curving  over  on  the  beach,  the  throbbing  swell  of  the  tide,  and  the  hur- 
rying flight  of  vessels  under  canvass.  We  Bhould  call  it  a  Thought  of  the  Sea 
—for  the  photographic  art  is  like  thought  or  electricity  in  the  rapidity  of  its 

execution.    This  whole  picture  must  have  been  done  instantly An  earnest 

effort  is  making  to  popularize  lager  bier  as  a  beverage  in  this  city.  There  are 
numerous  saloons  devoted  exclusively  to  its  sale,  with  a  dash  of  music  thrown 
in  as  a  sweetener,  in  the  style  of  tho  New  York  Volks  Gartens Washing- 
ton's Birthday  was  very  generally  celebrated  this  year.  Wo  are  glad  to  add 
another  national  holiday  to  our  calendar,  and  to  have  it  graced  with  a  name 
so  august Mrs.  Barrow's  enterprise  at  the  Howard  AtbenEeum  com- 
mences its  career  with  flattering  prospects.  The  lady,  herself  an  admirable 
actress,  has  collected  a  powerful  aud  versatile  company,  fully  adequate  to  the 
performance  of  the  legitimate  drama,  and  to  those  lighter  pieces,  which  must 
be  largely  presented  to  please  miscellaneous  audiences Kimball's  Mu- 
seum is,  and  ever  will  be.  a  popular  resort  in  this  city.  It  has  become  a  fixed 
fact,  liko  the  Old  State  House — and  is  as  firmly  seated  in  the  affections  of  the 

people When  shall  we  see  the  Leviathan?    That  we  cannot  tell  as  yet — 

but  that  one  of  these  fine  days  she  will  loom  up  on  the  eastern  horizon,  we 
have  full  faith.  Her  launch,  costly  as  it  was,  wa3  ultimately  a  triumph.  At 
ono  time  it  appeared  that  her  huge  bulk,  with  its  gravitating  force,  was  fixed 
as  the  globe  itself.  But  Archimedes  could  have  moved  the  globe,  if  he  had  a 
point  of  support  for  his  lever.  Mr.  Brunei  had  a  point  of  support,  and  he 
moved  the  Leviathan— now  a  floating  world.    Perhaps  the  owners  have  ■'  drawn 

an  elephant,"  but  they  may  find  a  profitable  use  for  the  sea-monster So 

tho  little  princess  of  England  has  gone  home  with  her  German  bridegroom, 
and  is  probably  learning  to  like  sour  krout  and  lager.  Atfirst  she  will  feel  home- 

Bick,  a  little  blue— Prussian  Blue— but  she  will  soon  be  acclimated From 

Paris  we  learn  that  tho  balls  at  the  Porte  St  Martin  are  even  wilder  and  more 
frantic  orgies  than  those  of  the  opera  were  in  former  times.  Happily,  we  be- 
lieve, they  are  limited  to  a  certain  number.  Licentiousness  ever  flourishes 
where  liberty  is  denied  to  the  people.    The  permission  of  frantic  folly  is  a  means 

by  which  despotism  seeks  to  enervate  and  enslave  an  active  people There 

i3  a  lake  two  hundred  miles  long,  between  Corpus  Christi  and  Brazos  Santi- 
ago, so  salt  that  a  Bkiff  cannot  proceed  but  about  forty  miles  from  the  latter 
place,  because  of  large  solidified  cakes  extending  clear  across  the  passage— so 
eays  a  writer  in  tho  Plaquemine  Sentinel,  who  has  visited  it.  The  writer  adds 
that  on  the  side  of  the  main  land  crystallized  salt  is  to  be  seen,  piled  up  in 
blocks  ono  above  another,  and  shining  in  the  sun  like  glaciers.  Oaks  are 
found  not  far  from  this  lake Artists  are  grumbling  at  the  non-patron- 
izing disposition  of  the  wealthy  foreigners  passing  the  present  season  in  Rome, 
and  those  who  look  for  Russian  patronage  are  disappointed  at  the  inactivity 
of  the  grand  duchess  and  her  court  in  visiting  studios;  but  the  fact  is  that 
she  Buffers  greatly  from  tic  douloureux,  which  doubtless  takes  off  from  her 
appreciation  of  the  arts.    M.  Ivanhoff,  a  Russian  artist,  long  established  in 


Rome,  has  just  completed  a  meritorious  plcturo  of  largo  dimensions,  repre- 
senting St.  John  the  Baptist  preaching  in  the  desert — a  composition  upon 
which  he  has  worked  iudefatigably  for  no  less  a  period  than  five  and  twenty 

years A  country  gentleman  of  the  Cobbett  school  has  published  his 

strong  declarations  against  the  march  of  intellect — he  has  advertised  for  two 
servants  "  who  can  neither  read  nor  write."  He  complains  that  "  servants' 
duties  are  not  attended  to  in  consequence  of  their  impertinent  relish  for  cheap 
publications."  What  a  swarm  of  literary  locusts  would  he  have  upon  him.  if 
his  name  were  only  to  be  known!  Tho  penny  politicians  would  hunt  him  to 
death,  and  all  the  indignant  lady's  maids  and  valets  would  subscribe  half 

their  wuges  to  prosecute A  duel  was  some  years  since  fought  at  Stras- 

burgh  between  two  ladies — one  French  and  the  other  German — on  a  quarrel 
about  a  young  iniuiature-painter.  The  combatants  met,  pistol  in  hand,  and 
each  attended  by  a  female  second.  The  German  was  furious,  and  insisted  on 
fighting  muzzle  to  muzzle;  but  the  Frenchwoman,  regulating  her  conduct  by 
her  second,  stood  out  for  twenty-five  paces.  They  fired  together,  and  missed, 
The  German  then  insisted  on  their  approaching,  and  firing  until  either  fell. 
Tho  second,  however,  now  interposed,  and  declaring  that  the  laws  of  honor 
were  satisfied,  took  away  the  pistols,  and  the  affair  ended,  but  without  any 
apology.  Tho  fair  French  woman,  before  leaving  the  ground,  handsomely 
professed  herself  not  actuated  by  any  personal  hostility — ■'  she  had  thought 
it  duo  to  her  honor  to  take  a  shot  with  the  German,  but  now  that  the  affair 
was  at  an  end,  the  lady  was  welcome  to  tho  miniature-painter,  whom  she  had 
forbidden  her  presence  that  very  morning."    The  German  was  a  baroness, 

and  tho  French  woman  a  lady  of  rank Recent  statistics  show  that  the 

Baptists  in  Maine  have  276  churches,  173  ordained  ministers,  12  licentiates, 
and  19,470  members.    There  were  added  to  the  churches  by  baptism  the  past 

year,  757  members Miss  Heron  was  annoyed  while  playing  "  Camille,"  in 

Detroit,  not  long  since,  by  the  howling  of  a  dog  in  the  back  alley.  When  she 
dismissed  tho  count  by  calling  the  maid  to  her.  she  said,  ';  Tell  the  count  he 
need  not  wait.     lam  not  well,  and  cannot  go  out  to-night;  and  6tay — ono 

moment.     Find  somebody  to  hang  that  dog." A  young  lady  is  charged 

with  having  said,  that  if  a  cart-wheel  had  nine  felloes,  it's  a  pity  if  a  pretty 

girl  like  her  can't  have  one Nearly  a  hundred  years  ago  Voltaire  resided 

at  Geneva.  One  day  he  said  to  some  friends,  in  a  boastful,  sneering  tone. 
"  Before  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  Christianity  will  have  dis- 
appeared from  the  earth  !"  In  that  same  house — in  that  room — whore  these 
impious  words  were  spoken,  there  is  to-day  a  large  deposit  of  Bibles!  The 
sacred  books  fill  tho  house  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling !  So  much  for  Vol- 
taire 's  prediction! Fanny  Kemble  has  leased  the  Haggerty  mansion  at 

Lenox,  for  her  occupation  during  the  summer  months,  and  has  given  the  use 

of  her  own  cottage  to  an  artist There  was  a  melancholy  prophecy  in  the 

words  which  Rachel  wrote  down,  a  few  days  before  her  death,  to  pleaec  a  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  who  desired  her  autograph.  Here  are  the  words: — 
"  Dans  huit  jours  d'ici,  je  commenccrai  a  ctre  mangee  par  les  vers  et  par  les 
biographcs.r- — ':In  a  week  from  now  I  shall  begin  to  be  devoured  by  the 
worms  and  biographers!". ...,  .A  provincial  journal  in  France  ha3  been 
"warned,"  because,  in  giving  an  account  of  the  enthusiasm  caused  by  the 
emperor's  speech,  it  added  the  word,  "according  to  the  telegraph."  French- 
men have  no  occasion  to  ask  what  their  liberties  are  worth — indeed,  it  is 
doubtful  if  they  dare  to  use  the  word.  But  Louis  Napoleon  pursues  a  mis- 
taken policy  when  he  pushes  his  restrictive  measures  to  excess.  "  Persecu- 
tion makes  the  wise  man  mad." Pancho  Daniel,  as  notorious  a  despe- 
rado as  Joaquin,  has  at  last  been  arrested  in  California.  He  boasts  that  he 
has  killed  forty  people.    He  is  now  in  San  Jose  jail  with  twenty  pounds  of 

chains  hitched  to  him Marshal  Bosquet,  of  France,  and  a  general  officer 

have  fought  a  duel— all  about  a  lady,  of  course.    It  ia  not  stated  whether 

either  received  any  striking  satisfaction Tho  Universalists  of  this  State 

have  one  college,  five  periodicals,  three  annuals,  164  societies,  of  which  120 
have  Sunday  Schools,  containing  5636  pupils,  150  meeting-houses  and  120 

preachers A  man  in  this  city  advertises  his  goods  at  enormous  low  prices. 

Rather  ambiguous! The  New  England  Courant — Benjamin  Franklin's 

newspaper — in  1726,  contained  the  following  advertisement: — "Just  Publish- 
ed and  Sold  by  the  Printer  hereof — Hooped-Petticoats  Arraigned  and  Con- 
demned by  the  Light  of  Nature  and  Law  of  God.     Price,  3d." The  orange 

crop  of  Los  Angclos,  California,  is  coming  into  market.  The  crop  amounts  to 
about  170,000,  and  is  sold  on  the  ground  at  ©12  per  thousand.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  the  orange  is  destined  to  become  an  important  source  of  wealth  to  the 
State,  or  at  least  it  mil  occupy  many  persons,  and  hold  an  important  place  in 
our  trade.  The  trees  commence  bearing  when  eight  years  old,  and  will  pro- 
duce a  crop  worth  twenty-five  dollars  per  tree,  or  S1000  to  an  acre  containing 

forty  trees M  Fould  has  ordered  Rachel's  buet  for  the  Theatre  Francais. 

Figaro  revives  a  remark,  made  at  the  burial  of  Kean,  on  the  impossibility  of 
getting  into  Richmond  Church — "full  houses  to  the  last!"  with  reference  to 

the  crush  at  Pero  la  Chaise The  Boston  submarine  expedition  to  the 

Caribbean  Sea,  to  recover  the  specie  on  board  the  San  Pedro,  have  reached 

the  dollars.     The  workmen  have  found  several  rolls He  was  a  proud 

man.  who  being  attacked  by  a  highwayman  whom  he  fought  for  an  hour 
before  yielding,  and  then  only  yielded  eighteen  cents — and  then,  in  reply  to 
an  interrogatory  why  he  made  such  a  stout  resistance  for  so  small  a  sum, 

said  he  didn't  want  to  own  up  to  such  poverty A  correspondent  from 

Madeira  says  that  there  will  be  no  more  Madeira  wine,  as  the  vines  are  all  dead. 
It  will  make  no  particular  difference  with  us.     The  Yankees  have  always 

manufactured  a  very  fine  article,  and  will  now  have  the  monopoly The 

phrase  "  fighting  on  his  own  hook,"  is  now  more  elegantly  rendered,  "  waging 

war  upon  the  prudent  individuality  of  his  personal  curve." A  lady 

writer  in  the  Home  Journal  denounces  the  old  gentleman  with  the  scythe,  in 
a  very  hearty  manner.  Hear  her  talk: — "  Time  is  an  old  wrotch!  He  makes 
men  handsomer,  but  he  does  not  improve  women!" 


NEW     PUBLICATIONS. 

Poems.  By  Howard  H.  Caldwell.  Boston:  Whittemore,  Niles  &  Hall.  1858. 
Without  any  preliminary  flourish  of  trumpets,  this  volume  of  graceful  poe- 
try is  issued  from  the  press.  The  poems  are  the  productions  of  a  refined  and 
sympathetic  mind,  keenly  alive  to  tho  beauties  of  nature  and  art,  and  of  a 
heart  that  throbs  iu  unison  with  the  best  interests  of  humanity.  The  sub- 
jects are  varied,  and  the  song  alternates  from  high  and  serious  themes  to  the 
strains  of  alight  and  playful  fancy.  The  book  is  highly  creditable  to  the 
author.     For  sale  by  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co. 

New  Music— Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  277  Washington  Street,  have  just  pub- 
lished "  Air  Franqais,"  four  hands,  for  the  piano ;  "  Gloria  in  Excelsis,"  com- 
posed by  M.  W.  Hunehett;  "  Gentle  Words  and  Loving  Smiles,"  a  baliad,  by 
Ed.  0.  Eaton;  and  "Napoleon's  March."  arranged  by  O.  Czerny,  forming  No. 
7  of  "Les  Jeunes  Militaircs." — Russell  &  Richardson,  291  Washington  Street, 
have  just  published  '*  May  of  the  Valley,"  song  and  chorus ;  "  I  long  to  see 
thy  Smile,  Mother,"  ballad;  "The  Friends  my  Heart  holds  dear;"  "Poesy 
Schottisch ;"  and  "  La  Traviata,"  easy  and  brilliant  variations,  by  G.  B.  Ware. 
Also,  "  What  the  Spirits  did  in  a  Horn,"  words  by  Frank  Myrtle;  "Saw  ye 
not  my  Bonny  Lass?"  ■•  Good  Night  to  thee.  Dearest."  songs;  aud  "  Remem- 
brance of  the  Rhiuc,"  variations  on  a  iavorite  melody,  by  F.  W.  Smith ;  "  On 
the  Wing."  Polka  Brillante.  Also,  a  series  of  excellent  instruction  and  music 
books,  at  the  low  price  of  fifty  cents  each,  prepared  by  Elias  Howe,  consisting 
of  "Young  America's  Instructor  for  the  Violin,"  "Howe's  New  School  for 
the  German  Accordeon,"  '-'  Young  America's  Instructor  for  the  Flute,"  and 
"  Young  America's  Collection  of  Instrumental  Music."  All  these  works  con- 
tain a  tine  collection  of  standard  and  fashionable  tunes. 

Wayerlev  Novels — Household  Edition.     The  Pirate.     Boston:  Ticknor, 

Fields  &  Co.    2  vols.,  12mo. 

"The  Pirate"  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  facility  and  versatility  of  Scott's 
genius.  A  visit  to  the  Orkneys  gave  him  a  taste  of  sea-life,  and  he  introduced 
a  series  of  nautical  characters,  depicted  with  rare  skill  for  a  landscape  limner. 
The  painting  of  scenery  in  this  novel  is  so  exquisite,  that  a  Kirkwall  friend  at 
our  shoulder  says,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  great  magician  was  not 
born  within  tho  shadow  of  the  old  cathedral,  which  has  been  judiciously  re- 
stored to  its  pristine  state.     The  volumes  before  us  are  beautifully  illustrated. 


Jfnrajgit  Jtolelligtrax. 


Franco  and  England. 

It  is  a  little  amusing  to  mark  the  tone  of  some  of  the  French  writers.  One 
of  them  sayB  that  tho  British  government  will  certainly  do  what  the  emperor 
wishes  in  the  matter  of  tho  refugees  in  England,  because  tho  English  alliance 
is  necessary  to  both  countries,  because  the  emperor  has  been  polite  to  Queen 
Victoria,  and  because  the  empress  sent  the  Princess  Royal  some  very  magnifi- 
cent bridal  presents.  Does  Louis  Napoleon  really  suppose  that  such  circum- 
stances as  those  hist  mentioned  will  induce  tho  British  parliament  to  modify 
their  legislation  to  suit?  But  what  dreadful  results  will  follow  upon  English 
recusancy!  Listen.  "  Already  this  press  (the  French  ministerial  press)  ban 
ceased  to  speak  of  the  English  as  our  allies,  but  only  as  our  neighbors.  If 
they  get  to  quarrelling,  it  will  bo  no  longer  England,  but  Albion — then  per- 
Jidious  Albion;  and  this  epithet  might  ho  considered  as  a  final  warning." 
Prodigious!     Wo  really  hope  the  sturdy  Britons  will  survive  this  threat. 

A  French  Farce. 

They  are  now  playing  at  the  Fnlies-Nouvelles,  in  Paris,  a  very  funny  trifle, 
in  which  a  French  gentleman,  who  has  lost  hi6  way  in  Scotland,  goes  to  on 
inn,  procures  refreshments,  and  then  leaves  without  paying.  When  tho 
landlord  pursues  him,  and  insists  on  his  paying  his  hill,  the  Parisian  com- 
plains that  he  has  been  led  into  error  by  Mr.  Scribe,  tho  French  author,  who, 
in  all  his  operas,  represents  that  hospitality  is  everywhere  free  in  Scotland, 
and  that  no  man  pays  a  penny  for  his  entertainment.  The  other  evening,  in 
the  midst  of  the  excited  dialogue  between  the  innkeeper  and  his  guest,  Mr. 
Scribe  made  his  appearance  in  the  boxes,  was  immediately  recognized  and 
received  with  cheers  and  peals  of  laughter.  Mr.  Scribe  was  mystified  and 
astonished  at  this  queer  reception — but  as  soon  as  he  discovered  the  reason, 
joined  heartily  in  tho  laugh  at  his  own  expense. 

Lively  Times  in  Europe. 

A  glance  at  the  foreign  files  shows  us  that  the  present  are  stirring  times  in 
Europe.  At  the  north,  the  freeing  of  his  serfs  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  is  a 
matter  of  peculiar  import,  and  the  all-absorbing  topic.  England  is  busy  dis- 
cussing the  policy  to  be  pursued  as  it  regards  the  interests  of  the  East  India 
Company,  and  sending  one  thousand  troops  per  week  to  Calcutta.  France — 
or  rather  Paris,  which  is  France — has  not  yet  recovered  from  the  excitement 
of  the  lato  attempted  assassination,  which  seemed  to  have  been  an  affair  aa 
brutal  in  conception,  as  it  proved  craay  in  execution.  The  matter  is  said  to 
have  made  a  profound  impression  upon  the  emperor,  who  is  arranging  mat- 
ters eo  as  to  meet  the  contingency  of  his  death  at  any  moment.  The  stand- 
ing army  of  France  is  being  augmented  and  put  upon  the  moat  effective  foot- 
ing, which  look3  a  little  ominous. 

The  Past  "Winter  in  Europe. 

The  past  winter  in  Europe  has  been  as  extraordinary  as  our  own— remark- 
able for  warmth,  absence  of  snow,  and  drought.  Scarcely  a  drop  of  rain  fell 
in  Bordeaux,  which  is  famous  for  its  deluges  of  wintry  rains.  In  Paris,  tho 
Seine  was  lower  almost  than  ever  before.  At  Venice,  they  had  to  import 
drinking  water  from  the  main  land.  In  Transylvania,  the  grist-mills  stopped 
for  want  of  water.  On  the  other  hand,  they  had  snow  at  one  time  a  yard 
deep,  and  so  heavy  that  it  broke  down  roofs.  In  fact,  many  slight  buildings 
were  crushed.  This  gave  a  most  unusual  appearance  to  tho  Oriental  city 
and  filled  even  the  phlegmatic  Turks  with  astonishment. 

English  Princesses. 

English  princesses  have  not  hitherto  been  very  fortunate  in  their  matrimo- 
nial speculations.  More  particularly  is  this  true  of  princesses  of  the  houEe  of 
Hanover.  To  go  back  to  Sophia,  daughter  of  George  I.,  who  married  tho  first 
William  Frederick  of  Prussia,  was  almost  daily  beaten  by  her  husband,  whose 
brutality  amounted  almost  to  insanity.  Once  she  was  nearly  killed  by  him, 
with  her  daughter— and  often  was  in  imminent  fear  for  her  life.  She  used  to 
say,  sarcastically,  in  her  old  age,  that  the  only  kind  words  he  ever  addressed 
to  her  were,  "Sophia,  get  up  and  see  me  to  die." 

The  Princess  Belgiojoso. 

We  dare  say  our  readers  remember  a  dashing  young  lady  of  this  nomo,  who 
figured  in  the  year  of  Revolutions — 184S — as  an  active  Italian  patriot,  Sho 
armed  troops,  rode  with  pistols  in  her  holsters,  and  displayed  the  greatost 
spirit  on  several  occasions.  Well,  the  Augsburg  Gazette  having  said  that  this 
beautiful  and  high-spirited  woman  was  comprised  in  the  assassination  plot  of 
January  1J,  she  has  written  the  "  Constitutional "  an  energetic  protest 
against  the  calumnious  imputation.  Tho  Italian  patriot  denounces  assassina- 
tion in  her  own  name,  and  that  of  her  country. 

The  Sea  Serpent. 

Our  old  friend,  the  sea  serpent,  has  turned  up  again,  and  showed  himself 
this  time  to  great  advantage  off  Saint  Helena.  The  officers  and  crew  of  the 
ship  Castilian  testify  minutely  to  his  appearance,  and  the  captain  drew  up, 
and  forwarded  to  the  English  Board  of  Trade,  a  lengthy  and  detailed  account 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  meeting.  His  snakeship  will  doubtless  visit  Na- 
hant  the  coming  summer,  as  usual.  According  to  the  account  referred  to, 
the  "critter "has  grown  some,  as  he  appeared  to  be  about  thirty  feet  longer 
than  represented  by  any  former  dimensions. 

Neapolitan  Revolutionists, 

The  trial  of  the  parties  arrested  for  the  attempted  revolution  at  Naples,  last 
June,  is  going  on  at  Palermo.  Of  course,  the  government  have  it  all  their 
own  way — and  the  prisoners  when  brought  into  court  are  said  to  have  exhib- 
ited the  most  terrible  aspect  of  poverty,  hunger  and  disease.  The  correspon- 
dent of  a  London  paper  says: — "  Some  of  them  appeared  more  like  beasts  than 
men — pale,  dried  up,  shivering  and  shrinking  from  the  cold,  and  scarcely  able 
to  walk  upright,  from  the  effects  of  cold  aud  hunger.  Their  allowance  is 
three  half  pence  per  day." 

The  Garrison  of  Lucknow. 

Our  English  papers  are  filled  with  details  of  tho  trials  and  sufferings  of  the 
garrison  of  Lucknow.  Their  sense  of  danger  after  a  time  was  so  intense,  that 
even  tho  ladies  became  callous  to  death.  For  a  hundred  and  twenty  days 
they  were  under  fire.  Young  brides  of  a  few  weeks  are  grown  into  aged,  gray- 
haired  widows,  scarcely  recognizable  by  their  old  friends. 

The  Boyal  Bridal  Couple. 

Prince  Frederick  William  of  Prussia  arrived  home  with  his  young  bride  in 
regal  state,  and  was  received  with  brilliant  public  demonstrations.  It  is  a 
pleasant  feet  that,  notwithstanding  this  is  a  royal  marriage,  it  is  also  a  real 
love  match.  We  wish  them  as  much  happiness  as  though  they  were  not 
hampered  by  regal  forms  and  state  ceremonies. 

China. 

The  details  of  the  capture  of  Canton  engage  much  attention  in  England 
and  France.  No  one  doubted  the  result — but  the  slight  resistance  made  by 
the  Chinese,  after  all  their  boasting  and  threats,  was  a  little  surprising.  It 
was  fortunate  that  the  bombardment  did  so  little  damage  to  the  city. 
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Hamlt  Done.— There  In  not  a  village  or  town  In  the  country  no  nrnfill,  but 
that  a  club  or  twelve  Hobsoriben  might  be  OMUy  obtained  for  '*B»lIon,i 
Pictorial,"  hii'I  tho  work  Ijm  thus  procured  for  mod  it  nbool  SI  07  a  year, 
boi»i«io«  11  gratta  mpy  to  the  person  who  nond*  the  nanui  and  money.    Any 

ponon  dulrlng  to  form  a  club,  can  havii  HUnplOOOplM  sent  free  of  diarchy 
Bonding  uh  n  lino  to  that  effect. 

3StJitoxial  fttelangc. 

Tho  king  of  Dolhi  at  present  liven  in  great  stutc,  and  has  a 
largo  rotinuo.  He  appenm  to  hear  liin  captivity  remarkably  well ; 
for  when  eomo  English  officers  stood  in  his  presence  with  their 
hatrt  on,  ho  observed  that  their  heads  must  he  warm — a  remark 
which  showed  that  even  an  old  man  of  ninety  had  sufficient  vigor 
left  to  do  a  great  deal  of  harm,  if  ho  were  permitted  to  be  at 

lnrge. Young  ladies  educated  to  dospiso  mankind,  generally 

finish  their  studies  by  running  away  with  footmen. "A  hor- 

rihlo  ease  of  spontaneous  combustion  is  reported  as  having  recent- 
ly occurred  at  Cairo,  Illinois.  A  man  named  Faxon,  suffering 
under  delirium  tremens,  entered  a  saloon  and  called  for  a  glass  of 
brandy.  Immediately  after  drinking  it,  his  breath  enmo  in  con- 
tact with  a  lighted  mutch  in  the  hand  of  a  bystander,  nnd  instantly 
took  (iro  and  burned  for  nearly  two  minutes,  when  death  ended 
his  tortures."  That  is  very  horrible,  if  true;  but  scientific  men 
havo  declared  that  tho  spontaneous  combustion  of  human  beings 

is  simply  impossible Tho  St.  Louis  papers  record  the  death 

of  Jcsso  G.  Lindoll,  an  old  citizen,  who  loaves  a  fortune  of  about 

$1,500,000. Tho  selectmen  of  Chester,  N.  H.,  sold  a  Bible, 

recently,  to  John  Picket,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  which  was  printed  in 
tho  year  1611.  It  was  formerly  owned  by  a  family  by  tho  name 
of  Morse,  and  had  descended  down  from  father  to  son  for  over 
two  hundred  years,  till  not  an  heir  remained  to  claim  the  sacred 
work.  It  was  of  largo  type,  and  the  whole  was  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation.     It  was  a  great  curiosity,  but  went  for  the  small 

sum  of  fivo  dollars.. Man's  happiness  is  said  to  hang  on  a 

thread.     This  must  be  the  thread  that  is  never  on  hand  to  sew  on 

tho  shirt-button  that  is  always  off. It  is  stated  that  Colonel 

Rawlinson,  who  is  prosecuting  tho  discoveries  commenced  by 
Layard  and  Botta,  and  exhuming  from  tho  mounds  of  tho  long 
lost  rival  cities,  Niueveh  and  Babylon,  tho  remains  of  this  once 
gigantic  power,  has  discovered,  in  perfect  preservation,  what  is 
believed  to  be  tho  mummy  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  face  of  tho 
monarch  of  Babylon,  covered  by  one  of  those  gold  masks  usually 
found  in  Assyrian  tombs,  is  described  as  very  handsome — the 
forehead  high  and  commanding,  and  the  features  marked  and 

regular. "And  when  ho  had  agreed  with  tho  laborers  for  a 

penny  a  day,  he  sent  thorn  into  his  vineyard."  Small  wages  that 
— but  stay !  a  Roman  penny  is  an  eighth  of  an  ounce,  which,  at  tho 
rato  of  five  shillings  the  ounce,  is  seven  penco  half-penny  sterling, 
equal  to  12  1-2  cents. An  American  artist,  writing  from  Lon- 
don, takes  tho  liberty  to  disagree  with  Mr.  Buskin,  in  his  estimate 
of  tho  lattcr's  beau  ideal  of  a  landscape-painter.  He  says  : — "  To 
those  who  can  see  pictures  in  the  fire,  and  can  trace  profiles  in  tho 
cracks  of  ceilings,  Turner's  pictures  will  be  interesting.  But  to 
those  unreasonable  people,  who  insist  on  a  horso  looking  more 
like  a  horso  than  a  tree,  and  a  group  of  figures  being  more  than  a 
hap-hazard  blotch  of  bad  color,  they  will  appear  like  nothing  but 

daubs — and  one  of  these  I  humbly  confess  I  am." A  lecturer, 

in  Grass  Valley,  asserted  that  the  record  of  hopes  broken  in  Cali- 
fornia, of  expectation  defeated  and  ambition  crushed,  would  fur- 
nish reading  for  a  generation,  and  tears  for  a  thousand  tragedies. 
We  do  not  know  that  the  assumption  is  extravagant. Bar- 
tholomew, the  Hartford  sculptor,  now  in  Borne,  is  soon  to  send  to 
America  a  statue  of  Eve,  which  has  been  purchased  by  a  gentle- 
man of  Philadelphia.  Eve  is  seated  on  the  stump  of  a  tree, 
around  which  the  serpent  is  entwined.  Her  hands  arc  clasped, 
and  her  head  bent  down,  evidently  contemplating  the  sad  conse- 
quences of  her  disobedience.  Her  hair  hangs  dishevelled  almost 
to  her  feet,  and  forms  a  graceful  drapery.  The  pedestal  is  of 
marble,  with  its  reliefs,  representing  the  temptation,  fall  and  ex- 
pulsion of  Adam  and  Eve.  Evo  seated  on  a  stump  !  It  is  said 
to  bo  a  speaking  likeness — so  she  must  be  delivering  a  stump 

speech. In  St.  Louis,  recently,  an  ox  took  umbrage  at  a  red 

petticoat,  and  gave  chase  to  tho  wearer,  who  only  escaped  by 
running  into  a  house,  the  door  of  which  was  fortunately  open. 


Aristocratic  Help. — The  latest  instance  of  the  aristocratic 
notions  of  female  servants  that  the  Transcript  has  ever  heard,  re- 
cently occurred  not  a  hundred  miles  from  tho  Brookline  reservoir. 
Ono  girl  left  her  situation  as  soon  as  she  discovered  that  the  house 
was  not  supplied  with  water-pipes.  She  said  "she  could  not  re- 
main in  a  family  that  were  so  old-fashioned  ns  to  pttmp  the  water 
they  used."  In  another  instance  a  maid  left  a  good  place,  because 
she  said  "  she  had  always  been  accustomed  to  live  with  people 
who  used  their  silver  tea  set  every  day."  She  therefore  declined  a 
place  where  the  silver  tea  set  was  used  only  on  extra  occasions. 


Liberal  Bequest. — The  late  Chevalier  Francois  Andre  Mi- 
chaux,  the  distinguished  botanist,  who,  together  with  his  father, 
travelled  throughout  the  United  States,  has  bequeathed  to  the 
American  Philosophical  Society  the  sum  of  $14,000  for  special 
purposes  connected  with  his  constant  aspirations,  "  the  progress  of 
agriculture  with  reference  to  the  propagation  of  useful  forest  trees." 


Br.  Changing. — An  American  lady  lately  visited  the  distin- 
guished German  author  and  theologian,  Bunsen,  who  told  her  that 
he  believed  the  influence  of  Dr.  Channing's  works  was  greater  at 
this  time  in  France  and  Germany  than  that  of  any  other  man, 
either  living  or  dead. 


J5£ta?)8uie  ©attjet'mgs. 

MacUudq  Anna  Btobop  Ifl  concortfzlng  in  Cbill,  and 
Thierry  in  doing  the  dancing. 

The  London  Tiim.-n  mivk  it  will  coat  500,000,000  dollars  to  put 
down  tho  insurrection  in  India. 

Tbero  are  402  inmates  in  tho  Mai  achtuottfl  State  Prinon.  A 
larger  number  than  foi    ei  bi  al  3  oars. 

A  schooner  of  16  tons  burthen,  the  first  vessel  ever  built  at 
Nnlmut,  was  launched  recently. 

During  the  last  twelve  months,  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons 
died  in  New  York  of  delirium  tramen    ! 

Tho  bar  of  "lie  of  the  fashionable  "  marble  "  hotcln  in  Wnuli- 
ington  has  taken  §21,000  for  drinks  in  the  lust  fourteen  month*. 

Vermont  takes  the  palm  in  cold  weather.  At  St.  Jobiipbury, 
recently!  tho  thermometer  indicated  31  degree    below  zero. 

M.  Dccondolle,  of  Geneva,  mentions  that  there  is  n  ireo  in 
Scotland,  the  Fortingol  yew,  at  the  mouth  of  Glenlyon,  as  old  as 
the  birth  of  Christ. 

A  practical  man  suggests  that  stationers  should  perforate  tho 
margins  of  cheeks  and  notes  as  is  done  with  postage  Stamps.  Tins 
plan  is  adopted  in  England,  and  is  found  very  convenient. 

Father  Sawyer  of  Bangor,  tho  venerable  preacher,  who  has 
reached  his  1 02nd  year,  has  just  received  from  government  n  land 
wan-ant  of  100  acres,  for  military  services  in  the  Revolutionary 
war. 

How  much  lager  boor  will  got  a  man  drunk  is  now  ascertained. 
A  Chicago  German  testifies,  from  personal  experience,  that  it 
takes  three  gallons.  Most  men  can  drink  in  safety  then,  for  they 
do  not  hold  so  much. 

Brother  Edcs  of  the  Dover  Observer,  has  a  bull's-eyo  watch,  of 
London  make,  which  is  computed  to  be  over  160  years  old.  It 
has  been  running  in  his  family  more  than  seventy  years,  and  now 
keeps  good  time. 

A  large  ice  crop  is  being  gathered  on  the  Kennebec.  Hallow- 
ell,  Gardiner  and  Augusta  are  piling  up  the  solid  water  for  future 
shipment,  and  thus  giving  employment  to  many  who  would  other- 
wise have  nothing  to  do. 

In  the  burying  ground  in  Palmer  Centre,  Mass.,  are  nine  little 
graves,  side  by  side,  where  sleep  all  tho  children  of  one  family. 
The  age  of  the  oldest  child  was  but  fivo  years.  It  is  an  instance 
of  touching  singularity. 

Tho  expenditure  for  the  support  of  tho  military  academy  at 
"West  Point  Inst  year,  was  $94,505.  Under  tho  law  of  the  3d  of 
March,  1857,  increasing  the  pay  of  cadets,  tho  estimate  for  the 
current  year  amounts  to  $116,736. 

A  lady  eighty  years  old  arrived  recently  in  Yrcka,  Cal.,  having 
come  from  the  Eastern  States  with  her  daughter,  whose  husband 
lives  in  Siskiyou  county.  She  was  earned  across  the  mountains 
on  a  litter  by  four  Chinamen. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Socie- 
ty, at  Albany,  Robert  J.  Swan  of  Seneca  county,  was  awarded 
the  first  premium  of  the  society,  a  silver  pitcher  valued  at  $50, 
for  his  well  cultivated  and  well  managed  farm.  Mr,  Swan  has 
60  1-2  miles  of  tile  drain  upon  his  farm. 

Donald  G.  Mitchell  (Ik  Marvel)  has  been  engaged  some  time 
on  a  history  of  the  "  Republic  of  Venice,"  and  the  work  will  he 
quite  an  addition  to  modern  historical  literature.  Mr.  Mitchell 
was  United  States  Consul  at  Venice,  and  while  resident  abroad 
was  busy  in  collecting  materials  for  his  history. 

Tho  Herald,  in  referring  to  the  appearance  of  the  red  petti- 
coats in  Broadway,  New  York,  says  :  "  The  effect  was  neat, 
warm,  cheerful,  flashing  and  brilliant."  With  all  these  commen- 
datory qualities,  we  think  the  garment  must  soon  come  into  very 
general  use,  in  the  country  as  well  as  in  cities. 

California  papers  state  that  onions  growing  wild  have  been  dis- 
covered in  that  State,  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  covered 
with  a  thick  husk  like  the  soap-root.  They  are  palatable  and 
even  preferable  to  the  garden  onions,  and  it  is  thought  may  prove 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  cultivated  varieties. 

In  Philadelphia,  all  persons  who  are  arrested  by  the  police, 
must  have  a  hearing  before  an  alderman  previous  to  being  locked 
up  in  the  station-house  or  jail.  A  court  is  held  at  the  mayor's 
office  on  Sunday,  and  all  those  who  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
police  late  on  Saturday  night  are  not  obliged  to  remain  in  custody 
until  Monday  morning  before  they  have  a  hearing. 

The  Honolulu  Commercial  Advertiser,  in  announcing  the  re- 
turn of  President  Beckwith  from  the  United  States,  states  that  in 
consequence  of  the  financial  pressure  at  the  East,  the  project  for 
an  endowment  for  Oalm  College  has  been  postponed.  In  the 
meantime,  the  American  Board  will  sustain  the  institution.  The 
institution  will  be  re-opened  immediately. 

The  venerable  St.  Ann's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  which 
was  destroyed  by  fire  at  Annapolis,  Maryland,  recently,  would 
have  been  two  hundred  years  old  on  the  10th  of  April  next.  The 
large  boll,  which  was  rung  every  hour  in  that  city,  was  melted  ; 
it  was  the  gift  of  Queen  Anne.  The  bricks  of  which  the  edifice 
was  built  were  brought  from  England. 

The  organizations  of  the  Universalists  in  this  State  are  as  fol- 
lows :  One  State  Convention,  one  State  Sunday  School,  and 
ono  State  Missionary  Society,  six  associations  (two  of  which 
have  missionary  associations  connected)  a  college,  fivo  periodicals, 
besides  three  annuals,  164  societies,  of  which  150  have  Sunday 
schools,  tho  latter  containing  5636  pupils,  120  preachers,  and  150 
meeting  houses. 

The  citizens  of  Cambridge  are  subscribing  towards  a  block  to 
be  placed  in  the  great  national  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Washington.  On  the  block  will  be  wrought  in  bold  relief  an  elm 
tree,  and  underneath  the  following  inscription  : 
"  Cambridge,  1775. 
The  head-quarters  of  Washington ;  where  lie  first  drew  his 
sword  in  behalf  of  American  Independence." 

Hon.  Edward  Everett  has  just  been  elected  a  Foreign  Corre- 
sponding member  of  tho  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences 
in  the  Institute  of  France.  The  actual  foreign  associates  of  this 
academy,  which  is  the  fifth,  in  point  of  date,  of  the  divisions  of 
the  institute,  having  been  refouuded  by  Louis  Phillippc  in  1S32, 
are  fivo  in  number,  of  whom  two  are  Americans,  the  historians 
Prescott  and  Bancroft,  and  three  Englishmen,  Lord  Brougham, 
Mr.  Henry  Hallam,  and  Mr.  McCulloch. 

Readers  will  remember  the  horrible  story  of  the  mutilated  hu- 
man remains  found  in  a  sack  at  Waterloo  Bridge,  London.  Now 
the  Story  runs  that  it  is  "  beyond  a  doubt "  that  they  were  the  re- 
mains of  one  of  the  conspirators  to  assassinate  Napoleon  III.,  and 
that  the  others,  suspecting,  murdered  him.  Had  the  suggestions 
of  the  "Man  in  the  Streets  "  of  the  Morning  Star  been  acted  upon, 
the  murderers  would  have  been  discovered,  and  the  awful  sacrifice 
of  life  in  the  Rue  Lepelletier  thus  been  avoided. 


«aiuis  of  (Colo. 

Ttu  ruling  \Kt/»'.nn  —  !-•  It  what  it  will: 

'L'tif-  mi-,'  !  ~Popt. 

All  trntliH  arc  not  good  to  my,  but  they  arc  good  to  hear. 

Mmr.  de  Deffaut. 

....  Life  \t  an  outward  occupation,  an  actual  workt  in  all  ranks, 
and  all  situations. — Humhddt. 

Ivonomv  is  need  in  poverty,  wisdom  in  mediocrity,  vice 

in  opulence. — Mme.  da  Toudn. 

His  merit*  wanted  the  fine  tints  and  fluent  curves  which 

constitute  beauty  of  character. — Buheer. 

....  A  woman  would  be  in  despair,  if  nature  had  made  her 
what  fashion  dbpo  <  -  her. — Mdllc  de  t'fCapinasse. 

The  great  friend  of  Truth  \<*  Time,  her  irrcaiest  enemy  is 

Prejudice,  and  ber  -  on  tanl  1  ompanion  i->  Humility. — Loan. 

In  manly  hours  we  Feel  thsl  duty  U  our  place,  and  that  the 

mcrryrnen  of  circom  I  follow  u  they  may. — Knvrton. 

Ktll  Into  tho  mind  of  God  or  man 

May  conn*  (iTi'l  \;>>.  '••  DjUpJlMTttL  nnd  tcate 

No  *[>ot  or  blsau  behind. — Milton. 

....  Necessity  i*  cruel,  but  it  is  tho  only  test  of  inward 
strength,  livery  fool  may  live  according  to  his  own  likings. — 
Goethe. 

....  Toil,  feci,  think,  hope.  A  man  is  sure  to  dream  enough 
before  he  dies  without  making  arrangements  for  the  pnrpo*  — 
Sterling. 

Love  is  not  to  bo  reasoned  down,  or  loit 

In  high  ambition,  or  a  thlnt  of  grcutneM; 

"Hi  second  life— It  grown  into  the  soul, 

Warms  every  vein,  and  beats  in  every  pull*. — Addison. 

....  Tho  web  of  our  life  is  of  a  mingled  yarn,  good  and  ill  to- 
gether. Our  virtues  would  be  proud,  if  our  faults  whipped  them 
not ;  and  our  crimes  would  despair,  if  they  were  not  cherished  by 
our  virtues. — SHakspeare. 

Tho  wise  man  has  his  follies,  no  less  than  the  fool.     But 

it  has  been  said,  that  herein  lies  the  difference — the  follies  of  the 
fool  arc  known  to  the  world,  but  are  bidden  from  himself;  the  fol- 
lies of  the  wise  arc  known  to  himself,  but  hidden  from  the  world. 
— Laeon. 

Jofecr's  Uttogct. 

"John,  go  to  the  pump  and  bring  me  a  can  of  water — I  am  as 
dry  as  a  fish." — "  So  is  the  pump,  father." 

A  person,  who  has  been  travelling  "Down  East,"  says  that  he 
saw  plenty  of  pine-orchards,  but  no  pineapples. 

A  mouth  that  is  kissed  does  not  lose  its  capacity,  but  renews  it- 
self, like  the  moon.     An  experiment  will  prove  it ! 

"Did  you  pull  my  nose  in  earnest,  sir?" — "  Certainly,  I  did, 
sir." — "It  is  well  you  did,  for  I  don't  take  a  joke  in  that  way." 

In  what  does  the  American  Indian  differ  from  a  modern  lady? 
The  one  whoops  in  time  of  battle,  the  other  hoops  in  time  of  peace. 

"When  a  party  of  four  have  devoured  two  pints  of  strawberries, 
what  term  should  we  apply  to  them  ?  "Wc  should  say,  there's  a 
quart  eat  (quartette). 

It  is  singular  how  pious  new  clothes  make  people.  For  a 
whole  month  after  the  Misses  Flirt  get  new  mantillas,  they  are  at 
church  three  times  a  day. 

A  Western  paper  says  that  the  only  two  classes  of  travellers  on 
our  railroads  this  winter  arc  those  who  are  running  away,  and 
those  who  are  running  after  them. 

An  English  traveller,  who  happened  to  meet  the  brother  of 
Canova,  soon  after  tho  artist's  death,  asked  him,  "Whether  he 
intended  to  carry  on  his  brother's  business  ?" 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  a  political  acquaintance,  accosting  a  sturdy 
wag,  on  the  day  of  election,  "  I'm  very  glad  to  see  you." — "  You 
needn't  be — I've  voted,"  was  the  instant  rejoinder. 

A  paper  "  down  South  "  publishes  the  death  of  John  Smith,  a 
gentleman  well  known  all  over  the  Union — and  in  an  obituary 
notice  says,  "  Mr.  Smith,  we  believe,  was  the  last  surviving 
brother  of  tho  family." 

A  young  man  by  the  name  of  Johnson,  has  been  arrested  in 
Albany,  for  perpetrating  a  new  "dodge."  He  fastened  bristles 
on  the  tail  of  a  rat,  and  then  sold  him  for  a  squirrel.  The  pur- 
chaser was  a  gentleman  from  Germany. 

The  difference  of  understanding  between  a  young  lady  and  her 
admirer  was  simply  this  : — Byron  Collar  thought  Crinoline  took 
an  interest  in  his  welfare,  while  Crinoline  knew  she  took  an  inter- 
est in  his  farewell.     The  above  is  the  production  of  two  authors. 
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THE    FAVORITE    WEEKLY   MISCELLAIVEOVS     JOURNAL. 

DESIGNED  FOK  THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

This  long  established  and  well  known  weekly  paper,  after  Ucelve  ytars  of 
unequalled  prosperity  and  popularity,  has  become  a  ■■  household  word  ;'  from 
Maine  to  California,  gladdening  the  fireside  of  rich  and  poor,  in  town  and 
country,  all  over  the  wide  extent  of  the  United  States.  It  should  be  a  weekly 
visitor  to  every  American  home,  because 

HCr"  It.  is  just  such  a  paper  as  any  father,  brother,  or  friend  would  intro- 
duce to  the  family  circle. 

fty  It  is  printed  on  the  finest  satin-surfaced  paper,  with  new  type,  and  in 
a  neat  and  beautiful  style. 

[£7="  It  is  of  the  mammoth  size,  yet  contains  no  advertisements  in  its  eight 
super  royal  pages. 

[£7**  It  is  devoted  to  news,  tales,  poems,  stories  of  the  sea.  discoveries,  mis- 
cellany, wit  and  humor. 

\ry~  It  is  carefully  edited  by  M.  M.  Eallou,  who  has  seventeen  years  of  ed- 
itorial experience  iu  Boston. 

(E?""  It  contains  in  its  large,  well  Oiled  and  deeply  interesting  pages  not  one 
vulgar  word  or  line. 

G^"  It  numbers  among  its  regular  contributors  the  best  male  and  female 
writers  in  the  country. 

Sy  Its  tales,  while  they  absorb  the  reader,  cultivate  a  taste  for  all  that  is 
good  and  beautiful  in  humanity. 

K^*  It  is  acknowledged  that  the  good  influence  of  such  a  paper  in  the  homo 
circle  is  almost  incalculable. 

[£r*  Its  suggestive  pages  provoke  in  the  youug  an  inquiring  spirit,  and  add 
to  their  store  of  knowledge. 

O5"  Its  columns  are  free  from  politics  and  all  jarring  topics, its  object  being 
to  make  home  happy. 

tnT^*  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  it  has  for  years  been  so  popular  a  favorite 
throughout  the  country. 

TERMS:— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year 52  00 

4  subscribers,  "       "    7  00 

10  «  "        «    1500 
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thirteenth  copy  gratis. 

Any  postmaster  can  receive  a  copy  of  the  paper  to  his  own  address  at  the 
lowest  club  rate.     (CP*  Sample  copies  sent  when  desired. 

try  One  copy  of  The  Flag  0?  opb  Usios,  and  one  copy  of  Ballou's  Picto- 
eial,  to  one  address,  for  S3  50  a  year. 
Published  every  Saturday,  by  M.  M.  EALLOU. 

No.  23  Winter  Street.  Boston. 
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THE  COLD  TERM. 

The  clever  outline  picture  on  this  pago  \s  an  original  sketch 
mado  for  as  by  Mr.  Homer,  and  the  locality  will  he  readily  recog- 
nized. It  is  a  souvenir  of  tho  season  that  has  jaat  rloscd,  and  de- 
picts a  scene  during  the  "cold  term  "  which  succeeded  a  period 
of  unexampled  mildnoss,  and  was  followed  by  genial  sunshine 
and  a  high  temperature.  At  one  timo,  indeed,  wo  fancied  that 
the  reign  of  eternal  summer  had  been  inaugurated,  and  that  it  had 
been  decided  to  make  Now  England  a  rival  of  tho  tropics.  We 
thought  this  winter  would  pass  without  a  solitary  "snap/'  or  a 
solitary  sleigh-ride.  Coal-dealers  and  livery-stable  keepers  looked 
blue,  in  spite  of  tho  smiling  skies — and  wc  scarcely  envied  our 
friends  who  were  passing  the  winter  at  Pilatka,  or  St.  Augustine. 
But  the  mercury  suddenly  declined  in  the  early  part  of  this  month 
— we  did  have  our  sleigh-rides,  after  all,  and  coal-fires  were  agree- 


able and  neceasary.  When  returning  Winter  shows  his  teeth  in 
this  way,  like  a  g«unt  wolf,  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Milk 
Streets,  represented  in  our  engraving,  is  quite  a  noteworthy  place. 
Outside  Widdefield  &  Co.'s  hangs  a  thermometer,  which  is  con- 
sulted by  thousands  during  the  day,  and  which  records  the  weather 
as  accurately  as  tho  Old  South  clock  opposite — that  venerable 
chronometer — docs  the  flight  of  time.  An  anxious  group  is  de- 
picted as  consulting  this  magic  tube,  to  see  exactly  how  cold  they 
ought  to  feel.  But  even  without  this  standard  authority  for  dis- 
comfort, the  promenaders,  by  the  way  in  which  they  muffle  them- 
selves up  and  hurry  along,  evidently  appreciate  the  character  of 
he  weather.  The  ladies  seem  to  bear  the  cold  better  than  the 
gentlemen ;  and  the  belle,  who  trips  along  the  sidewalk  in  her 
neat  gaiter-boots,  seems  only  exhilarated  by  the  cold  kiss  of  the 
frost — though  thoso  same  kisses  are  apt  to  transfer  the  bloom  from 


the  cheeks  and  lips  to  another  feature  of  the  face,  which  is  not 
particularly  improved  by  such  a  tinge,  whether  its  profile  be  purest 
Grecian,  or  the  ner  retrousse,  which  has  such  peculiar  piquancy. 
Part  of  a  sleigh  gliding  out  of  the  frame  of  the  picture  completes 
our  artist's  March  scene.  We  really  had  a  very  agreeable  winter, 
and,  in  spite  of  its  warmth,  it  was  healthy.  The  old  croak  about 
"  a  green  yule  and  a  fat  churchyard  "  was  not  verified  ;  and  we  are 
glad  that  the  enjoyment  of  health  in  December  and  January  is 
not  to  be  purchased  at  the  expense  of  freezing  to  death.  We 
know  that  the  inveterate  grumbler  is  not  to  be  satisfied.  Shaking 
his  head — as  if  there  was  anything  in  that — he  mutters  an  old  saw 
about  "  winter  never  rotting  in  the  sky ;"  and  tells  you  oracularly 
that  we  shall  have  to  "take  it  by-and-by."  But  Bunsby  will  look 
ruefully  at  the  heavens,  smile  they  ever  so  brightly ;  and  read  fear- 
ful auguries  where  others  only  see  tokens  of  promise. 


THE   "  COLD    TERM,"    BOSTON — SCENE,  CORNER   OF   MILK   AND    WASHINGTON   STREETS. 
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Trauslatod  ami  adapted  from  tho  French  of  Jules  Locompto  expressly  for 
Ballou's  riotoriul." 
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OR, 

THE  MYSTERIES  OF  VENICE. 

A   LOVE  TALE  OF  THE   ADRIATIC. 

BY    FRANCIS    A.    DURIVAGE. 


[continued.] 
CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE    TOUNG     MOTHER. 

The  days  and  weeks  rolled  away,  and  the  repose  of  our  married 
lovers  was  not  disturbed  by  any  catastrophe  from  Venice  and 
Vienna.  In.  the  morning,  while  the  young  wife  was  busied  with 
the  cares  of  their  little  household,  aided  by  old  Timoteo,  Otho 
would  walk  on  the  ramparts  of  the  charming  ducal  city,  or  pass 
an  hour  or  two  in  the  library,  or  at  the  museum  where  graceful 
and  fresh  Corregio  sits  enthroned.  When  he  returned,  Adriana 
embraced  him  and  seated  him .  at  the  little  table  where  she  had 
arranged  his  books  and  papers.  In  the  evening,  the  young  couple 
would  take  a  long  walk  outside  the  city.  Otho  loved'to  sec  the 
sunset,  so  beautiful  at  this  brilliant  season,  casting  its  picturesque 
lights  on  tho  chain  of  the  Appenines.  While  Otho  looked  at  the 
Bky,  Adriana  looked  at  Otho,  who  was  her  heaven. 

Otho  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  noble  Parmesan,  who 
possessed  a  very  good  literary  and  scientific  library.  He  bad  thus 
at  his  command  serious  works  for  his  studies,  and  novels  for  Adri- 
ana. Count  A.,  knowing  the  lady's  taste  for  music,  even  sent  her 
a  piano.  -She  played  on  it  like  a  fairy,  and  Otho,  who  was  pas- 
sionately fond  of  music,  enjoyed  it  intensely. 

Some  months  passed  away,  and  Adriana,  now  a  mother,  would 
have  enjoyed  the  greatest  felicity  possible  on  this  earth,  but  for 
her  anxiety  for  Otho,  who  was  often  moody  and  absorbed  in 
thought,  though  always  kind  to  her.  He  took  long  and  solitary 
rambles,  and  his  young  wife,  who  caused  him  to  be  followed  and 
watched  by  the  ex-gondolier,  ascertained  that  he  repaired  to  the 
most  deserted  walks,  and  seating  himself  on  a  fragment  of  fallen 
wall,  remained  absorbed  in  silent  contemplation  and  reverie  for 
hours.  Count  A.  often  met  the  stranger,  anxious,  haggard,  un- 
knowing where  he  was  or  whither  he  was  going.  At  such  times 
he  would  bring  him  back  to  his  house,  like  a  child  without  a  will 
of  his  own.  There  music  commonly  restored  him  to  his  natural 
state. 

One  evening,  returning  from  a  long  walk  to  the  Apennine  crags 
which  overhang  Segalara,  he  gave  Adriana  a  little  extract  from  a 
newspaper  which  Count  A.  had  lent  him  a  few  days  before.  Adri- 
ana knew  that  this  paper  had  interested  her  husband  very  much, 
for  he  seemed  to  be  constantly  brooding  over  it.  She  had  looked 
over  it  secretly,  but  could  not  discover  what  point  had  so  specially 
excited.  Otho's  attention.     She  now  read  the  following  paragraph : 

"According  to  the  calculations  of  an  English  philologist,  the 
modern  English  language  is  composed  of  the  following  elemen- 
tary parts :  6621  Latin  words,  4361  French,  2060  Anglo-Saxon, 
660  Greek,  229  Italian,  117  German,  111  Gallic,  83  Spanish,  81 
Danish,  and  18  words  of  Arabic  origin,  more  or  less  modified, 
from  which  derivations  have  been  formed,  and  which  have  been 
subjected  to  a  multitude  of  transformations,  uniform  with  the 
genius  of  the  English  language.  Moreover,  some  of  the  expres- 
sions and  turns  of  this  language  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Gothic,  Hebraic,  Swedish,  Portuguese,  Flemish,  Punic,  Egyptian, 
Persian,  Cimbric,  Teutonic  and  Chinese  languages." 

"Well,"  said  Adriana,  not  understanding  how  these  lines  could 
have  prompted  the  meditations  of  her  husband. 

"Well,  my- angel,"  said  Otho,  "  in  this  note  there  is  the  element 
of  the  grandest  and  most  imperishable  glory  for  a  man  of  genius. 
His  fortune  would  be  equal  to  that  of  the  most  favored  of  earth, 
and  it  requires  only  a  long  meditation  to  reach  this  vast  result." 

Adriana  noticed  a  strange  fire  in  her  husband's  eyes  as  he  spoke, 
and  dared  not  question  him  further. 

"How,  by  the  aid  of  so  strange  a  mixture,"  resumed  Otho, 
"have 'they  been  able  to  form  so  compact,  so  positively  original  an 
idiom — a  language  endowed  with  the  finest  literature'?" 

Adriana  had  risen  and  was  looking  at  Otho  with  painful  anxie- 
ty. Still,  what  he  said  was  so  sensible,  so  well  deduced  from  the 
fact  mentioned  in  the  journal,  that  she  was  somewhat  encouraged. 

"  'Tis  true,"  said  she ;  "  but  why  busy  yourself  about  it  so 
much?"  she  ventured  to  add. 

"It  is  because  I  ask  myself,  if,  from  the  generality  of  actual 
living  languages,  we  might  not  succeed  in  forming  a  single  lan- 
guage for  the  use  of  the  wholo  world,  or  at  least  for  all  civilized 
nations." 

"  Otho,  what  arc  yoTTthinking  of,  my  friend  V  asked  the  young 
woman,  taking  her  husband's  hand  to  draw  him  towards  her. 

"Nothing  more  simple,"  he  said.  "The  Latin  for  a  basis — 
half  the  world  knows  Latin  ;  and  then  each  one  contributing  from 
his  national  idiom,  it  would  be  soon  done.  Those  who,  like  our- 
selves, speak  several  languages,  German,  French  and  Italian, 
would  easily  manage  the  fusion.  Then  there  woidd  be  one  litera- 
ture for  the  whole  world.  Do  you  understand  that,  Adriana*? 
Goethe  and  Shakspeare,  Calderon  and  Comeille,  Camoens  and 
Dante,  clothing  their  genius  in  a  form  accessible  to  all  nations ! 
You  could  read  the  charming  tales  of  the  Arabian  poets,  those 
passionate  lovers  of  small  hands  and  flowing  tresses,  charms  of 
your  own  they  would  have  sung.  I  should  understand  Konfutze'c, 
of  which  we  have  had  to  make  Confucius,  and  should  enjoy 
Mickiewiez's  Conrad.     Traddutore,  traditorc — he  who  translates, 


betrays — no  more  translations!  Wo  should  have  a  spoken  and 
written  language,  as  wo  have  a  general  music.  Ah,  what  glory 
for  him  who — " 

"  It  would  be  very  fine,"  interrupted  Adriana,  "but  unfortu- 
nately it  would  be  impossible.  Come,  my  dear,  and  let  me  play 
your  favorite  Hungarian  air.  Count  A.  lias  made  some  charming 
variations  on  it,  which  you  have  novcr  heard.  They  will  delight 
you." 

In  this  way,  Adriana  sought  to  divert  her  husband  from  his 
dangerous  hobby.  Tho  joys  of  a  father  also  tended  to  enliven 
him. 

Count  A.  was  present  when  the  charming  infant  was  baptized  ; 
but  the  health  of  the  young  mother  was  somewhat  delicate,  and 
the  physician  told  them  a  more  agreeable  climato  than  that  of 
Parma  was  necessary  to  restore  Adriana's  strength  and  to  develop 
her  infant. 

This  young  physician,  at  the  time  ho  attended  Adriana,  was 
engaged  on  a  serious  phrenological  work,  which  he  expected  to 
produce  at  the  approaching  scientific  Italian  congress  which  met 
that  year  at  Florence.  The  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  had  offered 
two  prizes  of  two  thousand  francesconi  (that  is,  about  two  thou- 
sand francs)  for  the  discovery  or  perfection  of  tilings  tho  most 
useful  to  humanity.  While  a  chemist  of  Milan  was  preparing  to 
compete  for  the  prize  by  offering  a  new  kind  of  potato  of  his 
invention,  and  a  physiologist  of  Verona  was  getting  up  two  vol- 
umes on  a  partial  study  of  the  habits  of  certain  mollusks,  Doctor 
Borili  thought  of  furnishing  a  laborious  memoir  on  the  possibility 
of  detecting  the  passional,  intellectual  and  instinctive  tendencies 
of  quite  young  children,  so  as  to  be  able  to  direct  their  education 
in  the  way  most  profitable  to  themselves  and  to  society  in  general. 
This  grave  phrenological  study,  resting  on  a  cloud  of  facts  and  of 
conclusive  experiments,  gave  its  ingenious  author  the  most  posi- 
tive chances  of  shining  at  the  trial  on  which  all  eyes  in  scientific 
and  intelligent  Europe  were  fixed. 

It  was  decided  that  the  little  family  should  go  to  Tuscany,  where 
Borili  promised  to  visit  them  at  the  period  of  the  scientific  con- 
gress. On  arriving  at  the  journey's  end,  Otho  looked  out  for  a 
residence.  He  had  a  secret  object  in  dwelling  within  reach  of 
Florence,  and  so  selected  Fiesole,  only  five  or  six  miles  from  the 
gate  of  San  Nicolo. 

Fiesole  is  in  fact  one  of  the  most  delicious  of  the  environs  of 
Florence,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  Italy.  It  was  the 
cradle  of  the  present  Florence,  and  its  antiquity  is  proved  by 
Polybius,  Livy,  Sallust,  and  even  Hesiod,  who  speaks  at  length  of 
Fesula.  The  Etruscans  have  left  traces  of  their  monuments  there, 
and  besides  the  famous  columns  of  marble  which  support  the 
reconstructed  nave  of  the  little  church  of  San  Alessandro.  You 
can  see,  in  a  field  near  the  square,  wrecks  of  Cyclopean  walls, 
steps  and  dens  destined  for  wild  beasts,  which  bear  witness  to  the 
vast  proportions  of  the  antique  circus,  now  overgrown  by  grasses 
and  wild  plants. 

The  view  from  the  heights  of  this  ancient  city,  now  a  village,  is 
marvellous  in  extent  and  richness.  The  whole  Val  d'Arno,  the 
city  of  Florence,  the  surrounding  hills  and  numerous  villas,  are 
stretched  out  in  the  variety  of  aspects  which  the  sun,  at  the  differ- 
ent hours  of  morning,  day  and  evening,  produces  in  these  smiling 
regions.  It  is  the  most  charming  place  for  day-dreaming  that 
could  bo  selected.  You  seem  to  inhale  poetry  with  the  brisk  air 
of  the  Tuscan  mountains.  At  the  extreme  point  of  the  moun- 
tain crowned  by  Fiesole,  is  the  Franciscan  monastery,  whence  you 
behold  Vallombrosa.  From  the  convent  terrace  the  sunsets  are 
enchanting.  The  effects  of  light  which  this  landscape  receives 
day  and  night,  have  a  majesty  which  lifts  the  soul  and  wafts  it 
into  Elysian  reveries.  Boccacio,  it  must  be  confessed,  fell  short 
of  the  lofty  amplitude  of  these  pictures  in  the  first  books  of  his  2V7n- 
fale  Fiesolano,  though  he  lived  long  in  the  Palmieri  villa,  which, 
midway  between  Florence  and  Fiesole,  enjoys  a  great  portion  of 
those  magic  perspectives  which  unfold  themselves  to  the  eye  of 
the  dreamer  as  he  sits  on  the  little  wall  of  the  convent  terrace,  or 
beside  some  path  on  the  mountain  side. 

Otho,  seduced  by  this  magic  site,  resolved  to  establish  himself 
there.  He  found  a  little  house  to  let  situated  at  the  limit  of  the 
new  road,  almost  at  the  entrance  of  the  village.  Adriana  took 
possession  of  it  with  the  joy  of  a  child.  There  was  a  little  gar- 
den, green  trcllices,  flowers,  everything  in  nature  to  gratify  a  re- 
fined taste.  Enjoying  pure  air,  happy  in  her  child,  and  the  socie- 
ty of  her  husband,  she  rapidly  regained  her  strength,  and  was 
lovelier  than  ever. 

As  for  Otho,  whatever  were  the  ideas  which  occupied  a  great 
portion  of  his  time,  he  was  still  passionately  in  love  with  his  wife.  . 
Then  the  charming  and  almost  infantile  grace  with  which  the 
amiable  woman  met  all  the  necessities  of  her  new  position,  dimin- 
ished the  remorse  the  poet  felt  when  he  thought  of  the  superior 
rank,  the  wealth  and  the  destiny  she  had  renounced  for  his  sake. 
There  remained  only  the  question  of  the  future.  But  whence  this 
new  security  which  rendered  Otho  indifferent  to  the  approaching 
exhaustion  of  the  little  sum  which  Brunall  had  sent  him  as  the 
remains  of  his  resources  1 

"  But  a  few  months  more  of  patience,  0  my  queen !"  he  some- 
times said  to  the  young  mother,  "  and  my  name  shall  make  you 
as  glorious  as  you  are  already  illustrious  through  your  ancestors. 
Your  name  will  live  through  centuries,  better  than  those  of  con- 
querors with  their  ensanguined  halo.  All  humanity  will  repeat  it 
at  every  hour  with  its  millions  of  mouths,  for  each  thought  that 
every  civilized  being  would  emit,  will  be  a  homage  rendered  to 
my  glory,  and  you  also  will  be  blessed,  my  gentle  angel,  for  it  is 
through  you  that  my  genius  will  have  drawn  from  chaos  that  snb- 
lime  inspiration  which  will  crown  me  the  King  of  Ideas!" 

At  such  times,  Adriana,  with  gentle  raillery,  would  draw  him  to 
the  cradle  and  bid  him  kiss  the  little  roseate  hands  of  his  child. 


"See,  Otho,"  she  would  say,  "if  you  are  not  ungrateful,  in 
thinking  only  of  tho  future.  Is  not  the  present  worth  all  the  glo- 
ries of  the  world  1  Tell  me,  dearest,  that  you  love  me  better  than 
glory,  and  I  am  happy." 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

■* 

WHAT    OTHO    SOUGHT. 

It  will  bo  remembered,  doubtless,  that  at  the  time  Otho  felt 
crushed  under  the  great  weight  of  the  responsibilities  he  had  taken 
on  himself,  and  when  his  strange  meditations  gave  his  friends  in 
Parma,  and  even  Adriana,  some  anxiety  as  to  the  tendency  of  his 
mental  condition,  tho  reading  of  a  newspaper  scrap,  which  spoke 
of  the  elements  of  which  the  English  language  was  formed,  bo- 
came  a  new  source  of  reflection  to  him,  and  that  he  betrayed  him- 
self by  a  few  words  which  met  with  little  encouragement  from 
Adriana,  who  was  alarmed  at  the  extravagance  of  the  ideas  ho 
entertained:  From  that  day,  like  all  determined  monomaniacs, 
Otho,  perhaps  from  self-esteem,  determined  to  speak  no  more  of 
the  new  subject  of  his  meditations,  which  his  friends  would  have 
attempted  to  contradict,  but  which  appeared  to  him  as  a  revelation 
that  was  to  save  and  illuminate  his  future. 

If,  before  telling  into  what  aberrations  the  excited  imagination 
of  Otho  had  wandered,  in  pursuit  of  the  theory  of  a  universal 
language,  we  give  a  necessary  glance  at  the  subject,  wo  hope  that 
the  reader  will  recognize  with  us  that,  nature  being  one  in  all  her 
intelligent  or  material  manifestations,  it  would  not  be  impossible 
to  apply  this  generative  principle  to  the  study  of  languages,  by 
connecting  them  all  with  a  common  source,  and  establishing  their 
conformity  of  origin  and  primordial  identity.  And,  in  fact,  is 
not  this  identity  a  corollary  of  the  unity  of  the  human  race,  which 
must  at  first  have  drawn  from  a  single  source  the  same  mode  of 
expressing  its  wants,  passions,  sentiments  and  thoughts,  and  that 
by  aid  of  the  same  organs  ? 

Man,  then,  at  first  spoke  to  his  like  who  understood  him  ;  other- 
wise, of  what  value  would  have  been  that  faculty  which  alone  con- 
stituted the  superiority  of  man  over  matter,  and  which  assigned 
him  his  rank  in  the  scale  of  beings?  Without  that,  what  would 
have  been  speech  even,  that  supreme  gift  of  God  to  the  creature  ? 

But  to  cut  short  here  all  considerations  which  would  fill  volumes, 
we  ask  if  one  of  the  most  seductive  ideas  to  intelligence  is  not 
that  which  would  permit  nations  the  most  disunited  by  their  idioms 
to  enjoy,  as  Otho,  said,  all  the  great  writers,  poets  and  moralists 
in  the  world,  as  they  may  now  intoxicate  themselves  with  the 
genius  of  Beethoven,  Cimarosa,  Rossini  and  He'rold  ?  Think  of 
the  traveller,  quitting  the  icy  forests  of  wintry  Norway,  and  tra- 
versing ten  nations  to  reach  the  burning  climate  of  India,  without 
having  changed  his  language  to  ask  his  way !—  A  single  pulpit  of 
morality  and  religion  for  all  civilized  nations  !  If  it  be  a  Utopia, 
what  a  seductive  one  it  is !  If  it  be  a  dream,  confess  it  is  a  lovely 
one! 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles,  perhaps  the  greatest  to  the  fusion 
of  ideas  among  generous  nations,  is  the  idiom.  But  for  this  im- 
mense barrier,  the  France  of  Charlemagne  would  extend  perhaps 
to  Gibraltar,  while  that  of  Napoleon  ends  at  the  Pyrenees.  St. 
Peters  of  Rome  w7ould  have  St.  Sophia  of  Constantinople  for  a 
chapel,  and  China  herself  would  be  enlightened  on  the  extrava- 
gances of  Buddhism  by  the  noble  teaching  of  Fenelon  and  Cha- 
teaubriand. But  let  us  return  to  the  principle  of  the  idea,  without 
seeking  to  pursue  its  consequences. 

Our  living  languages  have  mostly  a  striking  analogy  with  each 
other,  the  German,  English,  French,  Spanish  and  Italian  particu- 
larly. If  we  add  the  Latin  rather  than  the  Greek  as  a  type  of  the 
ancient  tongues  and  the  base  of  most  of  new  languages,  we  have 
already  a  group  of  a  sort  of  primordial  unity.  The  northern  lan- 
guages have  also  their  mutual  affinities,  no  less  than  the  Oriental 
idioms.  Three  great  divisions  therefore  mark  the  vast  collection 
of  different  formulas  of  human  speech,  as  the  north,  our  central 
nations  and  the  east  are  divided  by*their  climates,  their  manners 
and  religion. 

And,  proceeding  from  the  centre  for  what  concerns  the  Ger- 
manic tongues,  it  seems  sufficient  to  ascend  to  the  German,  which, 
with  the  Latin,  that  mother  language  of  ten  others,  would  present 
a  point  of  departure,  the  most  divergent  apparently,  though  as  a 
whole,  showing  relative  resemblances,  as  well  as  differences. 
These  languages  being  the  most  usual,  it  remains  to  establish  tho 
relation  they  present  to  the  Hebrew,  the  Sanscrit,  the  Celtic,  Sax- 
on and  Russian.  We  do  not  speak  of  the  Etruscan,  for  in  our 
day  we  have  only  the  alphabet  of  this  tongue,  which  was  written 
from  right  to  left,  like  all  the  Semitic  idioms.  As  for  the  Russian, 
it  is  a  harmonious  and  complete  language,  which  waits  only  for  a 
Dante  or  a  Comeille  to  take  the  first  rank  among  spoken  lan- 
guages ;  at  this  moment,  it  moves  to  the  East,  to  obtain  one  day 
its  preponderance,  as  the  Hebrew,  Sanscrit,  Greek,  Latin  and 
French  have  by  turns. 

Now,  what  language  would  the  East  furnish  in  this  sort  of  lin- 
guistic congress  ?  On  this  point,  we  first  determine  if  that  which 
the  human  race  spoke  first,  when  men,  few  in  numbers,  were 
placed  in  the  same  conditions  of  climate,  manners  and  wants,  was, 
as  Klaproth  and  Eich  Hoff  assert,  the  Sanscrit  and  not  the  Hebrew, 
in  favor  of  which  many  other  opinions  have  been  pronounced,  and 
which  has  the  proof  of  philology  for  its  primordiality,  which  desig- 
nates it  as  the  parent  of  all  languages,  living  and  dead. 

It  was  from  these  ideas,  less  abstract  and  infinitely  more  seduc- 
tive than  would  bo  thought  at  the  first  glance,  that  Otho  had  started 
in  his  attempt  to  construct  his  monument  of  a  single  language. 
Without  doubt,  he  should,  before  hoping  to  give  the  form  of  a 
proposition  to  the  extension  of  these  ideas,  have  possessed  himself 
of  tho  greater  part  of  the  languages,  whose  fusion  he  dreamed  of, 
as  they  did  formerly  with  Corinthian  brass,  throwing  into  the  fur- 
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naco  ton  kilidfl  of  motnl,  mora  or  less  precious.  Box  want  of  an 
entire  academy  of  liiij'iii: ■(.■;  to  [ucflont  innumerable  reports  on  each 
branch  or  spocifllity  of  the  question,  our  hero  should  have  pos- 
sessed the  VOfll    philological   H'iciiei:  of  (.'animal   Mez/ofunli,  who 

spoku,  comprising  dialects,  thiny-two  Idioms,  that  is,  ten  more 
than  Mithridatos  knew,  and  who  consequently  would  have  been 
tho  most  valuable  irmu  iu  the  world,  as  im  interpreter,  at  the  time 
of  tho  fumous  imbroglio  at  tho  lower  of  Babel,  jjut,  iu  [na  excite- 
ment, Otlio  did  not  luilt  for  no  petty  an  obstacle,  and  food  took 
an  infinitely  higher  flight.  A  little  book,  covered  with  red  Sheep- 
skin, which  had  often  disturbed  Adriana,  and  which  oho  Anally 
seized  at  Fiesole  one  night  while  her  husband  wan  slooping,  was  a 
typographical  curiosity  printed  in  tho  island  of  tho  KCekitaristes, 
or  Armenian  monks  of  tho  island  of  St.  Lazarus,  near  Venice. 
This  book  repeated,  in  twenty-four  Languages,  and  in  their  special 
characters,  a  prayer  of  twenty-four  versos.  These  Languages,  thus 
roprosentcd  with  the  special  physiognomies,  bnl  united  in  a  com- 
mon idea  of  adoration,  were  the  Armenian,  Arabic,  Ethiopian, 
Chaldean,  Hebrew,  Greek,  Persian,  Syriac,  Turkish,  Chinese, 
Rnssian,  Polish,  Illyrian,  German,  Italian,  Hungarian,  Gnl+h*, 
French,  FiiigMsh,  Spanish,  Dutch,  Swedish,  Celtic  and  Hindoo.* 

This  book  Otho  studied  thoroughly,  and  about  tho  time  ho  oc- 
cupied t!>e  little  house  at  Fiesole,  he  had  almost  succeeded  in 
building  completely,  in  his  imagination,  the  linguistic  monument 
on  which  he  thought  to  enthrone  bis  glory  and  his  fortune.  His 
confidence  in  hir.  work  was  such  that  his  intention  was  to  com- 
mence Ids  career  of  fortune  and  glory,  by  reading  to  the  approach- 
ing scientific  congress  of  Florence,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  midst  of 
tho  dtite  of  European  snvnns,  a  memoir  in  which  should  be  exhi- 
bited the  result  of  tho  revelations  of  his  genius,  and  the  first  and 
infallible  consequence  of  the  €clat  ho  was  going  to  produco,  would 
bo  the  winning  of  ono  of  the  prizes  which  tho  grand  duke  had  pro- 
posed as  a  reward  for  the  discovery  tho  most  useful  to  humanity. 
Tho  fact  is,  that  tho  learned  Milanese,  with  his  newly-invented 
potato,  and  the  learned  Veronese,  with  his  molluscas,  and  tho 
many  other  more  or  less  ingenious  competitors  for  the  grand  duke's 
two  thousand  franecsconi,  would  make  a  very  pitiful  figure  when 
Otho  should  produco  only  tho  title  of  his  book.  As  for  tho  othor 
prize,  ho  thought  it  belonged  of  right  to  Dr.  Borili  for  his  art  of 
measuring  and  preparing  tho  man  in  the  child.  Borili  and  him- 
self, tho  enthusiast,  were  to  bo  the  two  suns  of  this  congress,  com- 
manding, from  tho  immeasurable  height  of  the  planets,  all  the 
palo  and  tremulous  terrestrial  lights  represented  by  the  divers 
competitors  in  this  solemn  trial,  tho  arena  of  science,  tho  tilt  of 
genius,  the  humanitary  tournament  which  would  have  all  Europe 
for  an  audience. 

The  confidence  Otho  felt  in  his  success  had  restored  to  him  all 
his  aptitude  for  enjoying  his  position  as  a  husband  and  father. 
Partly  from  self-love,  or  because  he  believed  in  the  dignity  of 
genius  which  cannot  expose  itself  to  the  sarcasms  of  those  who  do 
not  understand  it,  partly  also  from  the  desire  of  producing  a  grand 
and  unexpected  theatrical  effect,  Otho  for  a  long  time  had  said 
nothing  of  the  incessant  object  of  his  meditations.  If  something 
at  times  fell  from  his  lips,  it  was  rather  to  give  a  glimpse  of  tho 
glorious  and  fruitful  results  which  were  to  be  produced,  than  to 
reveal  the  theory  itself.  The  sacrifices  tho  young  patrician  lady 
had  mado  to  their  love,  and  which,  in  the  emotion  of  Ms  first 
troubles,  had  occupied  him  as  intensely  as  his  anxiety  for  the 
future,  would  soon  be  so  compensated,  that  what  she  had  lost 
would  be  far  surpassed  by  what  Otho  would  bestow  on  her.  Their 
name,  now  obscure,  to-morrow  would  shine  gloriously  at  the  head 
of  tho  benefactors  of  humanity,  and  it  would  be  a  thousand  times 
better  to  be  called  Madame  Erics  on  than  Madame  Magellan,  or 
Madame  Columbus,  for  these  navigators  had  only  endowed  the 
world,  the  ono  with  a  new  passage  to  Oceania,  the  other  with  an 
unknown  continent,  while  ho,  Otho,  would  endow  tho  material 
world  with  a  moral  world.  Morosini,  the  Peloponesiac,  with  his 
Morea,  which  ho  had  not  even  discovered,  but  only  conquered, 
was  but  of  trifling  importance  compared  with  what  the  husband 
of  his  last  descendant  would.be.  As  for  glory,  it  was  a  settled 
thing.  Otho  said,  ono  evening,  that  all  humanity  would  constantly 
repeat  his  name  with  millions  of  voices,  for  each  thought  that 
every  civilized  being  would  desire  to  utter,  would  be,  in  his  formu- 
la, a  homage  paid  to  the  glory  of  him  who  had  united  the  whole 
great  human  family  in  one  community.  As  for  fortune,  that  was 
the  least  of  things.  England  has  promised  a  million  to  tho  man 
who  shall  send  to  her  admiralty  clear  and  positive  proofs  of  per- 
petual motion.  Otho  thought  that  in  comparison  to  what  he  medi- 
tated, perpetual  motion  and  the  quadrature  of  the  circle  even,  that 
dream  of  Archimedes,  were  only  trifling  discoveries  fit  to  rank 
with  the  inventions  of  rat-exterminators.  Each  nation  would  be 
in  for  its  million,  and  that  was  the  price  Otho  thought  ho  could 
fix  on  each  copy  of  the  grammar  he  expected  to  produce  after 
having  roused  civilized  nations  by  his  first  revelation  to  the  con- 
gress. On  the  very  spot  where  his  cottage  atFiesole  was  perched, 
he  would  raise  the  portico  of  a  fabulous  villa,  a  Pclasgian,  Cyclo- 
pean temple,  which  should  have  the  mountain  for  a  pedestal.  On 
the  marble  front,  in  colossal  letters  of  gold,  large  enough  to  bo 
read  from  Florence,  these  words  should  be  inscribed,  "Adrianian 
Villa,"  a  euphonic  name  of  the  new  tongue,  which  would  be 
cradled  on  the  very  soil  where  the  lost  idiom  of  the  Etruscans 
was  spoken,  that  is,  in  the  first  ancient  city  from  which  Florence 
issued,  descending  into  the  plain  on  the  shore  of  the  Arno.t    As 

*  Almost  all  travellers  who  visit  the  Armenian  convent  purchase  this  curious 
hook.  Uontloni,  tho  famous  printer  of  Parma,  a  protege  of  Napoleon,  pub- 
lished one  more  complete  still,  containing  a  hundred  and  twenty  idioms  or 
dialects.    It  is  a  very  expensive  work. 

fit  is  well  known  that  Fiesole,  founded  by  the  Etruscans,  is  the  ancient 
cradle  of  Florence.     Dante,  in  exile,  said : 

Di  q.ucll  'ingrato  populo  maliguo 
Che  discese  dn  Fiesole  ab  antiquo 
E  Men  aueor  del  uionte  e  del  macigno. 

Inftrno.    Cant.  XV. 


for  ill'*  nobility  which  Adriana  h  I,  who  over  tltonght 

of  a  kingffMosc   was  a  conntl    And  fu  for  (ho  BtoYry  i    o 

of  which  In  m  to  hm  !"  im  a  lady  or  chevaliere,  Instead 
of  a  decoration,  Otho  would  give  berahalo.  Very  modest  wai 
our  poet,  in  oar  opinion,  En  nol  thinking  of  dctAchlng  one  of  the 
most  glittering  stare  from  the  Armament  for  the  purpose. 

Matters  "ere  iu  this  mute,  and  the  young  wife  was  ignorant  of 
the  audacious  dreams  of  her  husband,  when  tho  period  foi  the 
meeting  of  that  congress  in  which  ho  expected  to  mako  his  pro- 
photic  appearance  in  tho  eyes' of  a  ton!  bed  Europe,  arrived.  For 
fifteen  days,  the  poet  hud  spent  long  hours  in  drawing  up  ;i  memo- 
rial which  ho  expected  to  read  to  die  learned  assembly.  The  fact 
i«,  that  the  grand  ducal  prize  of  two  thousand  franecsconi  would 
be  vri'y  welcome  in  tho  little  household,  for  Otho,  who  held 
the  purse,  bad  but  a  few  louis  left.  But  that  was  the  least  of  bis 
trouble*,  and  his  excitement  did  not  permit  his  mind  to  stoop  to 
Kuril  trivial  details.  A  few  days  mure,  and,  Ijke  the  little  dog  in 
La  Fontaine's  tftle,  who  dropped  pearls  when  ho  barked,  each  of 
his  words  would  be  worth  diamonds,  otho  wrote  accordingly 
from  morning  till  night,  and  Adriana,  alarmed  at  this  OSflfduity, 
vainly  sought  to  discover  the  reason,  for  her  intelligence  could  not 
penetrate  the  hidden  senso  of  this  mixture  of  languages,  and 
sometimes  even  of  signs  and  figures,  which  covered  the  sheets 
over  which  the  pale  forehead  of  her  husband  bowed. 

And  Florence  already  saw  its  hotels  invaded  by  the  crowd  of 
strangers  gathered  from  all  parts  of  Italy,  and  from  almost  all  the 
great  capitals  of  Europe,  either  to  take  part  in  tho  congress,  or 
only  to  bo  present.  In  the  midst  of  the  indolent  and  gentle  life 
led  by  the  Florentines  of  our  days,  contrasting  with  the  deep  and 
fierce  passions  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  meeting  of  this  scientific 
assembly  was  a  vital  event.  If  the  old  Tuscan  typo  of  tho  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  centuries  has  been  gradually  effaced  by  tho 
hand  of  tho  Medici s,  while,  moro  recently,  the  mildness  of  tho 
proscnt  grand  duke  has  completed  the  obliteration  of  all  lingering 
asperities,  it  is  still,  in  all  that  concerns  art  and  literature,  the  city 
of  Michael  Angelo  and  Dante.  Thus,  the  approaching  assembly 
of  the  congress,  a  new  victory  of  the  spirit  of  association  over  the 
terrors  of  certain  political  considerations,  was  the  subject  of  con- 
versation and  of  expectation  everywhere.  Tho  city  was  full  of 
learned  strangers  and  intelligent  travellers,  who  wandered  curi- 
ously through  those  streets  which  arc  frequently  darkened  by 
the  crenelated  masses  of  the  old  domestic  fortaliccs.  More  than 
ono  of  these  whitc-cravated  savants,  nurtured  by  the  prestige  of 
souvenirs,  perhaps  thought  ho  was  about,  at  some  turning,  to  jostlo 
against  Farinata,  Cellini,  Savanarola,  Calvacanti,  or  Alighieri 
himself.  The  picture  galleries,  the  Medici  chapel  and  tho  churches 
were  never  empty. 

Otho  mingled  with  this  crowd  of  distinguished  strangers  whom 
he  looked  upon  as  Ovid  may  have  regarded  the  Sarmatians.  Ho 
found  himself  ono  morning  in  company  with  Dr.  Borili,  who  had 
lately  arrived  from  Parma  for  the  congress,  in  the  celebrated 
church  of  Santa  Croce,  the  pantheon  of  Florentine  genius  and 
wo,  as  the  temple  of  San  Giovanni. e  Paolo  is  the  "Westminster  of 
Venetian  heroism.  There  repose  Dante,  Machiavelli,  Galileo, 
Michael  Angelo,  Alficri,  and  other  great  men.  Contemplating 
the  epitaphs,  some  simple  as  they  should  be,  where  a  name  is  suf- 
ficient, others  pompous  as  a  funeral  oration,  Otho  began  to  dis- 
course in  a  fashion  which  gave  his  companion  the  same  anxiety  he 
had  felt  in  the  latter  days  of  the  poet's  sojourn  at  Parma.  Doubt- 
less Otho  was  mentally  weighing  all  these  glories,  and  comparing 
them  to  that  of  which  he  dreamed. 

"After  all,"  he  said,  "  Dante  was  only  a  sublime  dreamer,  who 
provoked  his  fellow-citizens  to  civil  war.  Florence  banished  him, 
and  did  more,  according  to  Byron,  for  she  condemned  him  to  be 
burned.  Like  Scipio,  he  refused  his  ashes  to  the  country  which 
had  outraged  him,  and  now  we  behold  his  statue  on  an  empty 
sepulchre.  Dante  shines  here  by  his  absence,  as  Tacitus  said  of 
Cassius  ;  and,  after  all,  he  was  only  a  poet  whom  the  majority  of 
his  countrymen  do  not  understand  to-day  a  furiadi  commenti!  As 
for  Machiaveli,  whether  from  prejudice  or  not,  his  name  is  a 
synonym  for  duplicity,  trickery  and  bad  faith  in  politics,  and  that 
is  not  a  title  to  be  called  a  benefactor  of  humanity.  Galileo  Gali- 
lei recognized  tho  rotation  of  our  terrestrial  globe  and  tho  fixity  of 
the  sun.  Michael  Angelo  piled  up  stones,  and  shaped  marble  in 
a  certain  manner  which  pleases  the  eye.  And  Alfieri  was  only  an 
aristocrat  and  egotist,  whose  verses  have  not  even  the  merit  of 
charming  the  ear,  and  whose  thoughts  have  done  society  no  good. 
It  is  possible,  therefore,  by  rendering  a  signal  service  to  the  world, 
to  be  greater,  more  immortal  than  all  these  men,  whose  glory  and 
genius  arc  here  proclaimed  in  marble  and  in  letters  of  gold." 

And  as,  thus  speaking,  Otho  and  his  companion,  impelled  by 
the  mass  of  visitors,  had  reached  the  monument  of  the  friend  of 
the  poet-count,  the  Italian  Sophocles,  as  tho  Italians  call  him,  that 
is,  the  monument  of  the  Countess  of  Albany,  our  hero  paused. 

"This  woman,"  said  ho,  "is  ranked  among  the  celebrities  of 
the  century,  because  she  was  loved  by  Alfieri,  and  shared  his  exile 
and  the  sorrows  of  bis  pride.  One  day  a  monument  a  hundred 
times  more  sumptuous  shall  rise  under  the  arches  of  Sim  Giovanni 
c  Paolo,  at  Venice,  amidst  the  remains  of  republican  heroes  and 
doges,  and,  on  the  tumulary  marble  shall  be  read  the  name  of 
another  woman,  more  illustrious  than  this  iu  herself,  and  more 
celebrated  by  her  lover — " 

Borili  dragged  the  poet  out  of  the  church,  for  already  several 
strangers,  who  were  visiting  the  famous  monuments,  bad  testified 
their  astonishment  when  Otho,  in  his  excitement,  raised  his  voice 
higher  than  became  the  sanctity  and  repose  of  a  church.  Borili 
afterwards  did  his  best  to  obtain  from  Adriana's  husband  a  sight 
of  the  manuscript  he  proposed  reading  to  the  congress ;  but  Otho 
seemed  little  disposed  to  yield  to  this  manifestation  of  curiosity, 
interest  or  anxiety.     He  climbed  to  Fiesole,   and  by  a  strange 


anomaly  in  hi*  mental  condition  (doubden  in  consequence  of  his 

firm  resolution  and  the  hopes  he  built  on  it),  bo  appeared  so  calm 

throughout  the  evening,  thai  Adriana  forgot,  for  several  hour', 

ange  papers  her  husband  had  scrawled,  in  en  entire  aban- 

it  to  the  happiness  of  being  loved. 


CHAPTER  XX. 
T  II  i;     0  0  R  G  I  BBS. 

Tnr.  day  was  finally  fixed  for  the  solemn  opening  of  the  riuntone 
degli  tctenzUUi  Ualtaai.  Florence  wore  a  festival  aspect!  which 
recalled  the  ovation  of  hot  fairest  historical  days.    It  was  almost 

a  resurrection,  as  the  modern  regatta  is  for  Venice.  Everywhere 
you  encountered  elegant  carriages  filled  with  beautiful  ladies 
coqucttitihly  attired,  and  officers  in  brilliant  uniforms.  The  city 
Of  flowers,  which  owes  it*  name  to  the  odorous  harvest  of  itf  pro- 
digal gardens,  was  invaded  by  curious  visitors,  encumbering  tho 
hotels  and  levying  contributions  on  private  hospitality.  Adriana, 
notwithstanding  the  urgent  entreaties  of  her  husband,  would  not 
consent  to  go  down  to  the  city,  which  she  scarcely  knew  except 
by  what  she  saw  from  the  little  garden  where  she  tended  her 
child. 

Otho  had  enrolled  himself  in  the  fiction  of  technology.  Be 
joined  the  numerous  learned  men  assembled  at  the  Riccasdi 
palace,  the  asylum  of  the  celebrated  Delia  CntSCa  Academy,  the 
grammatical  tribunal  which  censored  Xosso,  as  the  French  acaon- 
my  censured  Corneille.  The  congress,  in  moss,  in  the  ranks  of 
which  shone  the  many-colored  ribbons  of  all  the  clnvalric  orders 
of  Europe,  repaired  to  tho  church  of  Santa  Croce,  where  they 
heard  a  mass  presided  over  the  highest  Florentine  authorities,  cele- 
brated amidst  the  tombs  of  the  illustrious  dead.  Thence  the 
scientific  procession  moved  to  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  the  sombre 
and  celebrated  edifice  built  by  Arnolfo  di  Lapo  for  the  scignory, 
and  inhabited  by  the  Medici.  The  great  hall  of  the  Five  Hun- 
dred, which  holds  six  thousand  persons,  a  hall  so  rapidly  built 
that  Savanarola  said  the  angels  were  the  masons,  had  been  arranged 
for  the  session,  presided  over  by  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  in 
person.  There  the  learned  men,  gli  scienziati,  listened  lo  an  ap- 
propriate discourse  from  the  president-general  of  the  congress. 
Confident  in  the  issue  of  his  participation  in  the  labors  of  this 
eession,  Otho,  indifferent  to  academic  phrases,  passed  the  whole 
time  the  address  occupied  in  examining  the  pictures  with  which 
Vasiri  has  covered  the  walls  of  this  hall,  the  statues  by  Michael 
Angelo  and  Bandinelli,  and  particularly  the  singular  picture  of 
James  Ligozzi,  which  represents  the  meeting  of  the  twelve  Flo- 
rentine ambassadors  at  the  court  of  Boniface  VIII.  Tho  inaugu- 
ral session  ended,  he  followed  the  scienziati,  who  accompanied  the 
grand  duke  to  the  Fitti  palace,  by  the  aerial  gallery  wfiich  unites 
the  two  palaces  of  tho  old  and  new  power,  crossing  the  Arno. 
Otho  went  home  as  tranquil  and  serious,  as  sure  of  himself,  as  if 
he  had  been  Brogniart  or  Gay-Lussac,  and  had  only  to  read  a 
report  on  the  quantity  of  saccharine  matter  contained  in  a  truss 
of  hay. 

The  next  morning,  each  section  of  the  congress  opened  its  soe- 
sions  under  the  direction  of  a  special  president.  The  technologi- 
cal section  was  addressed  by  a  foreign  professor,  who  gave  so  little 
satisfaction  that  it  led  to  the  application  of  a  statute  ot  the  society, 
requiring  every  orator,  who  did  not  speak  to  the  question,  to  de- 
posit beforehand  an  explicit  declaration  of  the  matter  he  proposed 
to  discuss  with  the  bureau  of  his  section,  when,  after  being  exam- 
ined by  the  committee  and  found  satisfactory-,  a  time  would  be 
assigned  him  to  speak. 

Otho  went  home  and  told  Adriana,  who  was  suffering  from 
vague  anxiety,  that  he  should  not  speak  for  some  days,  and  that 
the  next  day  he  should  make  a  deposit  of  his  manuscript.  The 
young  wife  was  secretly  delighted  with  this  determination,  which 
seemed  to  save  her  husband  from  the  notoriety  of  a  compromising 
scene,  in  case,  as  she  feared,  Otho's  labors  had  not  the  character 
his  excitement  and  enthusiasm  claimed  for  them.  In  the  evening, 
Borili  came  to  see  them.  He  had  been  very  successful  in  a  report 
to  the  medical  and  zoological  section,  and  the  president,  in  an 
impromptu  response,  had  praised  him  so  highly,  the  whole  audi- 
ence appeared  so  struck  with  the  ingenious  labor  he  had  submitted, 
that  there  was  every  probability  that  the  learned  phrenologist 
would  obtain  one  of  the  grand  ducal  prizes.  The  young  doctor 
entreated  Otho  once  more  to  show  him  his  manuscript,  but  in  vain. 
Adriana  herself,  who,  during  her  husband's  absences,  had  sought 
for  the  mysterious  palimpsest,  had  not  succeeded  in  finding  it. 
Otho  had  taken  care  to  lock  it  up  in  the  lacquered  box  which  held 
the  crystal  dagger  and  Adriana's  other  relics,  and  kept  the  key. 
The  following  night,  Otho  could  not  sleep.  Adriana  reposed  with 
one  hand  on  her  child's  cradle.  He  rose,  drew  the  manuscript 
from  its  place  of  concealment,  passed  into  another  room,  and 
began,  one  by  one,  to  turn  over  the  singular  pages  which  boro 
what  he  believe  1  to  be  the  impress  of  his  genius.  Wc  will  employ 
this  circumstance  to  give  a  glimpse  at  this  unknown  work  over 
the  author's  shoulder. 

Otho,  we  know,  had  started  from  a  Utopian  point  of  departure, 
perhaps,  as  Plato's  republic  would  be,  but  not  an  absolutely  un- 
reasonable one.  In  striking  against  the  material  obstacles  which 
the  poet  encountered  at  the  start,  in  the  practical  application  of 
his  idea,  his  imagination  had  immediately  rebounded  towards 
heaven.  What  he  could  not  accomplish  in  fact,  he  sought  to  ex- 
plain in  words,  as  mathematicians  do  with  the  perpetual  motion,  * 
contenting  themselves  to  express  by  figures  what  ought  to  be 
demonstrated  by  wheel-work.  But  Otho  had  foreseen  this.  He 
was  daunted  by  nothing,  and  becoming  blind  in  proportion  to  his 
enthusiasm,  in  order  to  pursue  the  theoretical  solution  of  his  pro- 
blem, ho  would  willingly  have  accompanied  Dante  and  Virgil 
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through  the  peven  circles  of  the  mngic  drenm,  or  Curtius  himself 
into  the  infernal  gulf  which  closed  over  him. 

His  manuscript,  therefore,  was  almost  like  that  of  Hchronhin 
which  father  Alexis  rends  with  the  clairvoyant  eyes  of  fnith  in 
Spiridion.  Having  to  express  ideas  which  his  excitement  would 
pursue  into  tlio  extravagant* zones  of  myslicifm,  Otho,  in  memory, 
perhaps,  of  Homer,  who  employed  all  the  dialects,  as  Bossuet  did 
all  tho  idioms,  had  made  use  of  the  different  languages  he  knew, 
when  his  thoughts  seemed  to  require  one  form  raiherthan  another. 
He  did  more ;  in  different  cases  he  had  called  numbers  to  his  aid, 
as  in  tho  book  of  Moses,  and  had  not  even  recoiled  before  tho 
creation  of  some  new  words  which,  as  specimens  of  the  projected 
work,  served  at  the  same  timo  to  clotho  certain  ideas  inexpressible 
with  the  actual  resources  of  philology.  It  was,  therefore,  as  may 
be  imagined,  a  strange  manuscript,  and  no  less  strange  in  form 
than  in  spirit.  Otho  started  with  this  proposition:  that  every' man 
bears  in  himself,  in  the  most  intimate  folds  of  his  being,  the  innate 
tradition  of  a  language,  doubtless  approaching  that  which  was 
spoken  in  the  days  of  Jacob,  and  which  is,  a  due  proportion  being 
kept,  between  the  divine  essence  of  man  and  the  abjection  of  tho 
beast,  what  cries,  murmurs,  lowings,  all  the  sonorous  symptoms 
which  betray  their  desires,  wants  and  passions,  are  to  the  latter. 
This  innate  language,  which  is  as  an  instrument  placed  in  our 
hands  at  the  same  timo  with  internal  music,  or  thought,  is  the 
only  one  which  can  render,  in  their  completeness,  our  most  subtle 
sensations.  It  embraces  names,  qualities  and  epithets  which  no 
other  language  offers.  To  speak  it,  it  is  sufficient  to  think,  and 
the  words  flow  from  the  breast  of  man  without  labor,  research  or 
error.  Each  of  these  words,  of  unheard-of  richness,  contains  in 
itself  the  expression  of  properties  and  the  value  of  things  spoken 
of.  The  names  it  bestows  on  persons  paints  their  nature.  Its 
characters  must  be  allied  to  numbers,  which  are  the  illumination 
of  a  complementary  sense  in  the 
depths  of  which  it  aids  us  to  pene- 
trate. In  this,  Otho  was  in  har- 
mony with  the  numerical  systems 
of  primitive  times,  those  sacred 
numbers  of  which  the  prophets 
made  use  in  their  combinations, 
and  Daniol,  among  others,  in  his 
mystic  era  of  seventy  weeks,  with- 
out mentioning  the  systems  ot 
Pythagoras  and  Plato,  the  latter 
of  whom  says :  "  The  soul  is  im- 
mortal ;  it  has  an  arithmetical 
principle,  as  the  body  hath  a  geo- 
metrical principle." 

Thus  Otho,  by  joining  numbers 
to  words,  augmented  their  force, 
while  submitting  to  that  great  law 
of  nature  which  imposes  order, 
symmetry  and  connection  on  all 
things.  He  had  attempted  to 
prove,  in  a  singular  form,  the  lost 
existence  of  the  original  language 
of  fallen  man,  powerful  to  trans- 
late the  sensations  of  the  interior 
being,  as  to  paint  with  brilliancy 
those  of  the  exterior  or  material 
world.  By  what  means  did  his 
poor  excited  brain  attempt  to  give 
a  palpable  form  to  this  wild  dream  ? 
Let  us  try  to  indicate  it.  Having 
abandoned,  from  notr being  able  to 
supply  from  his  own  knowledge 
the  means  of  execution,  the  primi- 
tive idea  of  the  fusion  of  the  lan- 
guages of  the  north,  the  centre  and 
the  east  into  three  synthetic  idioms, 
soon  cast  themselves  into  the  cru- 
cible of  a  linguistic  operation,  of 
which  the  precipitate  was  to  form 
one  language,  he  flew  on  the  wings 
of  imagination  to  those  dangerous 
zones  where  he  had  once  already 
lost  himself. 

It  was   the  unreasonable,  and 
oftener    unintelligible    exposition 
of  these  ideas,  these  projects,  or 
rather  reveries,  that  poor  Otho  had 
traced  in  his  manuscript,  strange 
in  its  very  form.     Such  was  the 
work  on  which  he  had,  in  his  fatal 
monomania,  in  the  excited  aberra- 
tion   of    his    laboring    thoughts, 
founded,  we  will  not  say  the  hope, 
but  the  certainty  of  his  future,  his 
fortune   and  his  glory.      It  was 
while  swept  away  by  the  current 
of  his  extravagant  ideas  that  he 
had  lost  sight  of  the  grave  respon- 
sibility devolved  on  him  by  Adri- 
ana's  step.     It  was  thus  that,  suf- 
fering from  a  sentiment  of  dignity,  perhaps  exaggerated,  from  the 
social  sacrifices  his  beloved  had  made  for  him,  he  had  dreamed  of 
winning  for  her  a  rank  a  hundred  times  more  illustrious  than  that 
of  the  mcdiseval  Lauras  and  Beatrices,  for  his  name  would  be 
more  imperishable  than  those  of  Petrarch  and  d'Alighieri.     His 
deep  love  for  Adriana,  and  his  keen  desire  to  sec  herplaccd  higher 
than  she  would  have  been  if  she  had  not  abdicated  her  rank,  had 
made  him  accomplish  dreams,  which  his  natural  inclination  to 
cerebral  excitement  had  finally  persuaded  him  to  bo  practicable, 
and  hence  this  fatal  work,  in  which  illuminism  was  only  the  mad- 
ness of  a  brain  subjected  by  pride  and  delicacy  to  all  the  cutting 
vertigos  of  despair  and  the  material  impotence  of  extrication. 

And  the  next  morning  Otho  carried  his  manuscript  to  the  com- 
mittee of  his  section,  thinking  that  he  had  only  a  day  or  two  to 
wait  to  become  immortal. 


spoken  four  words.  Following  the  direction  of  his  looks,  one 
would  have  said  that  he  was  accompanying  the  movement  of  some 
littlo  clouds  which  the  sun,  setting  in  all  the  pomp  of  purple  and 
gold,  still  colored  as  they  floated  in  the  passing  breeze.  A  car- 
riage slowly  climbed  the  new  road  to  Eiceolc,  which  the  garden 
completely  overlooked.  "When  Otho  saw  this  carriage,  he  rivet- 
ted  his  cyeB  upon  it.  When  it  had  disappeared  at  the  upper 
angle  of  the  road,  he  half  turned  and  fixed  his  gaze  on  the  gate- 
way of  tho  estate.  Adriana,  who  was  watching  her  husband  with 
a  beating  of  the  heart  which  she  could  not  suppress,  suddenly 
seized  his  hand. 

"  Otho,  what  is  the  matter  with  you*     You  frighten  me." 

"Leave  me,"  he  replied.     "We  shall  soon  know  all." 

And,  in  spite  of  herself,  the  young  wife  placed  herself  so  aa  to 
havo  a  view  of  the  gate,  father,  mother  and  child  forming  a  group 
together. 

The  silence  of  the  country  was  eo  great,  that  they  heard  the 
carriage  painfully  climbing  the  road,  the  stones  grating  nnder  the 
wheels  and  the  horses'  shoes.  The  noise  continued  to  draw  near; 
it  had  reached  the  point  nearest  the  house.  Would  it  pass  ?  No ; 
it  stopped. 

"Do  you  see?"  asked  Otho. 

A  moment  afterwards,  the  gate-bell  rang ;  Timoteo  hastened  to 
open  it,  and  Dr.  Borili  appeared. 

"Well?"  cried  Otho,  as  if  they  had  a  perfect  understanding 
together. 

"  Well,"  replied  the  latter,  bowing  to  the  lady. 

"Have  you  nothing  to  tell  me?"  asked  Otho. 

"Nothing,"  replied  Dr.  Borili,  with  a  disturbed  air,  and  casting 
an  anxious  look  on  Adriana.  "  I  think  the  secretaries  have  done 
nothing  yet,"  he  added,  without  knowing  the  exact  meaning  of  his 
words. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


THE     REVELATION. 


"  I  ahaU  never  get  anything  good  out  of  this  accursed  brain,  where,  natho- 
less,  I  am  sure  there  is  something  priceless.  It  is  the  destiny  of  the  pearl  in 
the  oyster  in  the  depths  of  ocean.  IIow  many,  and  the  most  beautiful  will 
never  be  brought  to  light!" 

Many  days  elapsed  without  Otho's  hearing  anything  from  his 
manuscript.  Adriana,  who  saw  the  state  of  agitation  her  husband 
was  in,  did  not  allow  him  to  go  down  to  Florence  to  pursue  the 
labors  of  the  congress.  Otho,"  we  have  seen,  had  concealed  his 
mad  conception  from  his  wife,  so  that  the  latter,  who  followed  him 
like  his  shadow,  was  the  more  painfully  situated,  since  she  could 
afford  him  no  encouragement  or  sympathy.  The  evening  of  the 
fifth  day,  they  were  in  their  little  garden,  Adriana  holding  her 
child  in  her  lap,  and  looking  anxiously  at  her  husband,  who,  dur- 
ing the  whole  day,  had  mechanically  "followed  her,  but  had  not 
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"Ah !"  said  Otho,  with  an  air  at  once  sad  and  mocking,  like 
Goldoni,  perhaps,  when  he  heard  that  the  king's  players  had 
refused  his  "  Beneficent  Execution,"  which  they  afterwards  solicit- 
ed with  prayers. 

The  poet  relapsed  into  the  silence  he  had  kept  all  day,  his  looks 
plunged  int6  the  vast  perspective  unfolded  at  his  feet,  which  grew 
darker  every  moment,  while  the  breeze  freshened,  shaking  the 
foliage  and  the  perfume  of  flowers  round  him.  In  his  contempla- 
tive immobility  and  deathly  pallor,  he  seemed  like  the  statue  of 
Isis,  all  alabaster  and  ivory. 

"  I  am  coming  back  directly,"  said  Adriana,  who  wished  to  put 
her  sleeping  infant  in  his  cradle. 

Otho  said  nothing  to  the  doctor  after  she  was  gone.  Who  can 
say  how  heavily  anxiety  weighed  on  that  fair  head,  as  the  wind 
sported  with  its  locks  ? 

"  Doctor,"  cried  the  young  wife,  "come  and  see  my  lotuses. 
Well,  tell  me  what  is  going  on.  Tell  me  all,"  she  added,  vehe- 
mently, when  Borili  had  joined  her  and  stood  before  the  vases  of 
flowers  on  the  window-sill. 

"  I  have  the  committee's  answer,"  said  the  good  Parmesan. 

"  Good  heavens !" 

"  I  dare  not  tell  you — " 
.    "  Speak,  speak !     I  am  strong.     I  must  hear  everything — yes, 
everything ! 

"Poor  Otho  is  wandering,  I  fear.  The  statutes  of  the  congress 
do  not  permit  answers  to  authors  respecting  the  works  they  have 
submitted  to  transpire ;  but  I  fear  that  I  can  guess — " 

"  Good  heavens,  it  will  kill  him  !" 

"  I  was  entrusted  with  this  packet  for  him,"  replied  Borili,  tak- 
ing from  his  pocket  a  thick  fold,  which  from  its  size  seemed  to 
contain  Otho's  manuscript.     "  But  what  shall  we  do?" 

"  Give  it  to  me !"  cried  the  young  wife,  impetuously ;  and  6he 
seized  the  fatal  packet,  and  hastened  to  hide  it  in  the  cradle  of  the 
sleeping  child. 


"And  now  what  shall  I  tell  him?"  asked  the  doctor. 
"Nothing,  nothing.     Leave  everything  to  me.     Come,  let  na 
speak  of  something  else.    Try  to  divert  his  mind,  doctor.    Heaven 
will  pity  me,  I  hope ;  it  will  inspire  me  to  save  our  good  Otho." 

Borili  was  deeply  afTected.  He  was  one  of  those  sensitive  fouls, 
too  much  oppressed  themselves  in  the  contracted  sphere  of  a  small 
city,  where  the  thinker  and  the  learned  man  have  to  struggle,  not 
to  be  greatly  touched  by  mental  sufferings.  The  sight  of  Otho 
made  him  sad,  and  he  suffered  none  the  less  in  thinking  of  the 
wretched  destiny  which,  perhaps,  overhung  this  beautiful  young 
woman,  enveloped  in  a  prestige  mysterious  and  touching  in  hia 
eyes,  for,  without  knowing  anything  of  the  secrets  of  the  young 
housekeepers,  like  Count  A.,  he  had  understood  that  the  past  of 
the  poet  and  his  lady  was  no  common  love-story. 

Borili  had  not  told  Adriana  all  he  knew  of  the  reply  of  tho 
committee,  for  whom  the  examination  of  Otho's  strange  manuscript 
had  been  a  serious  affair.  Not  daring  to  assume  the  responsibility 
of  rejection  on  a  question  so  grave  and  novel  aB  that  raised  by  the 
young  poet,  they  had  concluded  to  form  an  extraordinary  com- 
mission, composed  of  all  the  eminent  men  in  the  different  sections 
of  the  congress.  This  collection  of  learned  men,  belonging  to 
different  nations,  had  attempted  the  reading  of  the  manuscript, 
excited  thereto  by  a  special  attraction  which  is  often  attached  to 
the  most  formal  Utopias,  as,  for  instance,  those  of  Thomas  Morns 
and  Fourier. 

But,  notwithstanding  their  good  will,  they  found  in  this  factum 
nothing  but  a  chaos  of  thoughts,  here  and  there  crossed  by  some 
superior  flashes,  but  too  fugitive  in  their  effulgence  to  6hed  light 
enough  to  seize  the  inextricable  chain  of  ideas.  Otho's  polyglot 
manuscript  was  preceded  by  an  introdnction,  in  which  he  clearly 
and  strongly  set  forth  his  persuasion  that  he  had  accomplished  a 
work  of  such  importance  that  he  could  only  consider  it  himself  as 
a  superior  revelation,  for  which 
God  himself  had  condescended  to 
select  his  intellect.  The  poor  poet 
had  in  all  seriousness  imitated  the 
Spanish  canon,  who,  wishing  to 
build  the  cathedral  of  Seville, 
Gnmmed  up  the  plan  in  these 
words  :  "  Let  ns  raise  a  monument 
which  will  make  posterity  believe 
that  we  were  madmen." 

Persuaded  at  last  that  the  work 
before  them  was  only  the  fantastic 
dream  of  an  excited  imagination, 
the  members  of  the  examining 
committee  instructed  the  Parmesan 
doctor,  who  they  knew  was  in  re- 
lation with  the  stranger,  to  return 
the  manuscript,  which  was  accom- 
panied by  a  letter  unfortunately 
drawn  up  by  a  clerk.  We  havo 
seen  how  Borili  acquitted  himself 
of  the  painful  task  imposed  on  him, 
and  how  Adriana,  ever  loving, 
hastened  to  assume  the  responsibi- 
lity. The  doctor  got  into  the  car- 
riage which  Otho's  presentiments 
told  him  must  be  the  medium  of 
important  news,  and  the  young 
couple  remained  together.  Adriana 
returned  to  the  garden  to  watch 
her  husband,  but  finding  him  with 
his  eyes  still  fixed  on  some  vague 
point  in  the  darkened  landscape, 
she  returned  to  the  house.  Then 
she  took  the  packet  of  papers  hid 
in  the  cradle,  as  if  the  search  of 
despair  would  not  have  divined 
that  innocence  protected  the  fatal 
pages,  and  broke  the  red  seal  with 
the  same  convulsive  hand  with 
which  the  young  wife  of  Jacopo 
Foscari  must  have  opened  her 
husband's  death-sentence.  It  was 
indeed  Otho's  manuscript,  and  a 
letter  with  it.  The  poor  woman 
unfolded  the  sheet,  and  tried  to 
read,  not  perceiving,  in  her  trouble 
and  grief,  that  the  chamber  into 
which  the  last  faint  rays  of  twilight 
d  imly  shone,  was  hardly  light 
enough.  She  leaned  overthe  open 
letter  in  her  trembling  hands,  and 
only  saw  the  vague  whiteness  oi 
the  paper. 

"I  cannot,"  said  she;  "bnt 
doubtless  God  designedly  disturbs 
my  sight.  He  will  not  permit  me 
to  read  this  terrible  decree  which 
confirms  so  many  terrors." 

And  her  feverish  hands  crum- 
pled the  letter,  and  tore  it  into  a 
thousand  pieces,   as  if,  by  this  convulsive  action,  she  could  also 
have  annihilated  the  sentence  it  contained. 
[to  be  continued  ] 

SAMPAN  GIRL,  CANTON  RIVER. 

The  accompanying  sketch  of  a  Sampan  girl  on  the  Canton 
River  was  drawn  by  an  artist  from  the  life.  Many  of  these  girls 
are  quite  pretty,  though  their  features  are  decidedly  Asiatic.  They 
wear  their  hair  in  a  peculiar  fashion,  which  the  English  persist  in 
calling  a  fa  teapot,  and  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  in  arranging 
their  coiffitre.  In  rowing,  they  sit  sideways,  and  are  extremely 
dexterous  in  the  management  ot  their  boats.  All  travellers  unite 
in  representing  the  condition  of  women  in  China;  both  those  of 
the  upper  and  lower  classes,  as  v*ry  degraded.  The  former  are 
mere  slaves,  dolls  and  machines,  aud  the  latter  are  hardly  worked 
and  harshly  treated.  "  In  China,"  Hue  tells  us,  "  a  woman  counts 
for  nothing.  The  law  ignores  her  existence,  or  notices  her  merely 
to  load  her  with  fetters,  to  complete  her  servitude,  and  confirm 
her  legal  incapacity.  Her  husband,  or  rather  her  lord  and  master, 
can  strike  her  with  impunity,  or  do  what  he  will  with  her.  _  Poly- 
gamy, which  is  allowable  in  China,  aggravates  the  sufferings  of 
the  married  woman.  When  she  is  no  longer  young,  when  she  has 
no  children,  or  none  of  the  male  sex,  her  husband  takes  a  second 
wife,  of  whom  she  becomes  in  some  measure  the  servant.  The 
household  is  then  the  seat  of  continual  war,  full  of  jealousies,  ani- 
mosities, quarrels,  and  not  unfrcqucntly  of  battles.  When  they 
are  alone,  they  have  at  least  the  liberty  of  weeping  in  secret  over  . 
the  cureless  sorrows  of  their  destiny.  The  state  of  perpetual 
humiliation  and  wretchedness  to  which  the  women  of  China  are 
reduced  does  sometimes  drive  them  to  frightful  extremities ;  and 
the  judicial  annals  are  full  of  the  most  tragical  events  arising  from 
this  cause.  The  number  of  women  who  commit  suicide  is  con- 
siderable. When  this  occurs  in  a  family,  the  husband  usually 
shows  much  emotion,  for  he  will  be  compelled  to  buy  another  wife. ' 
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CHESTNUT  HILL, 

TIIE    LATE    BEBIDEXCE    OF    WILLIAM    ItUFUS    KING,  VIOE-PRKBI- 
DENT    Or    TIIE    UNITED    HTATEH. 

Chestnut  Hill,  delineated  in  the  accompanying  engraving,  in  an 
agrooahlo  sperimen  of  a  Southern  home.  It  in  nituutod  cost  of 
tho  Alabnma  Kivcr,  in  Dalian  county,  live  and  a  half  miles  from 
the  city  of  Cahawba,  in  a  healthy  noction  of  country,  on  a  hemiti- 
ful  elevation,  covered  with  chestnut  trees,  and  environed  hycxton- 
sivo  plantations  of  pino.  It  was  the  home  of  a  distinguished 
American  statesman,  and  here  ho  died,  soon  after  having  hcon 
honorod  with  tho  vico-prcflidenr.y  of  the  United  States,  A  brief 
rcviow  of  his  career  will  refresh  tho  memory  of  our  readers,  ond 
prove  ncco^tablo  matter  for  preservation.  Tho  lion.  William 
Rufus  King  was  born  in  North  Carolina  in  178G.  At  the  early 
ago  of  twenty  years,  ho  was  chosen  by  tho  people  of  Samson 
county  as  a  member  of  tho  legislature  of  his  native  State.  In 
1810,  whon  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  he  waselocted  to  tho  twelfth 
Congress,  which  sat  in  tho  autumn  of  1811.  This  was  tho  excit- 
ing period  whon  thoso  olomonts  were  in  commotion  which  after- 
wards broke  forth  in  war  with  Knglaud.  Young  King  took  his 
seat  in  tho  houso,  inspired  by  tho  »amc  patriotic  views  which  in- 
fluenced Calhoun  and  Clay,  who  were  then  ail  ardor  in  tho  cause 
ill*  an  intuited  country.  Our  commerce  was  at  that  time  entirely 
ruined  by  the  course  of  policy  which  had  for  years  been  pursued 
by  Bonaparte  and  George  tho  Third.  But  a  largo  majority  of  tho 
people,  despite  our  youth  and  consequent  weakness  as  a  nation, 
wore  resolved,  at  all  and  any  risk,  to  support  the  honor  of  our 
flag  and  the  rights  of  our  commerce.  And  when,  in  1812,  war 
wo*  finally  declared  by  the  United  States,  it  was  done  with  the 
fullest  concurrence  of  William  It,  King,  and  in  accordance  with 
tho  express  wish  of  his  constituents.  After  the  restoration  of 
peace,  no  resigned  his  seat  iu  the  house,  having  boon  appointed 


two  countries,  the  commercial  interest*  of  which  were  mutual  and 
continually  increasing,  and  finally  and  distinctly  declared  that  he 
would  do  nothing  hostile  to  the  United  States,  or  which  could 
give  her  just  cause  of  offence.  The  intention  of  England  in  this 
matter  was  not  to  act  alone,  but  to  make  a  cat's  paw  of  Franco. 
By  moans  ot  Mr.  King's  mission,  England  was  isolated,  and  the 

flan  of  a  protest  against  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  abandoned, 
n  November,  1816,  Mr.  King  resigned  his  ambassadorship,  and 
returned  to  the  United  States.  In  1818,  he  received  the  appoint- 
ment ot  senator  from  Alabama,  in  place  of  Arthur  Bagby,  who 
was  Bont  to  Russia.  Ho  was  subsequently,  in  1849,  elected  by 
tho  legislature  of  his  State  for  the  full  term  of  six  years.  When, 
on  the  death  of  President  Taylor,  in  1818,  Mr.  Fillmore  succeeded 
to  tho  executive  chair,  Mr.  King  was  chosen  by  tho  unanimous 
vote  of  tho  senate  as  its  president  pro.  tern.—  an  office  which  he 
had  already  held  in  former  years,  from  18.16  to  1841.  Mr,  King 
win  nominated  for  vico-prosidont  by  tho  Baltimore  convention  as 
peculiarly  adapted  to  All  with  credit  tho  second  highest  o(H:o  in 
the  gift  of  the  pooplo  and  in  tho  govornmont,  not  only  from  a  pre- 
vious familiarity  with  its  duties,  but  from  a  life-long  experience 
with  politics  and  diplomacy.  Ho  had  boon  a  disciple  of  the  civil 
chief  of  tho  Revolution — of  the  author  of  the  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky Resolution*  of  1798 — Thomas  Jofferson,  oneof  the  greatest 
and  most  original  among  tho  great  minds  of  America.  Mr.  King 
had  followed  Mr.  Jefferson  during  a  long  political  life,  and  like 
him,  stood  opposed  to  the  exercise  of  all  implied  powers,  and  was 
firmly  impressed  with  the  I j ls  1 1 ** f  that  the  security,  harmony  and  ex- 
istence of  the  federal  government  depended  upon  tho  strict  con- 
struction of  tho  Constitution.  At  tho  time  ot  tho  inauguration 
of  General  Pierce,  ho  was  absent  in  Cuba,  having  resignod  his 
seat  in  the  nenate  on  account  of  ill-health.  His  absence  from  the 
United  States  was  the  cause  ot  n  somewhat  curious  proceeding, 


COLD  SPARER  EDS. 

One  of  the  editors  of  The  Congregationalist  has  evidentlv  been 
on  a  visit  to  some  inclement  region  where  he  ha*  had  to  sleep  in 
a  freezing  bedroom.  We  make  the  following  cooling  extract  from 
an  editorial  article  on  "Arctic  ExperienccR:" — "  We  will  suppose 
you,  doar  reader,  to  bo  a  clergyman,  going  to  supply  a  pulpit  by 
exchange  or  otherwise.  You  reach  your  Ian  dMtnuttOB  by  the 
last  conveyance  on  Saturday  evening.  The  travel  and  other  ex- 
citements of  the  day  have  wearied  you  You  are  among  stran 
gers,  intelligent  and  social,  and  the  pleasant  excitement  of  their 
company  makes  another  draft  upon  yoar  vitality.  You  are 
fatigued,  but  you  chide  the  swift  flying  hours,  and  tremble  as  nine 
o'clock  sounds  the  note  for  retiring.  At  home,  your  sleeping 
apartments  are  warm,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  warmth,  or 
are  at  tout  kept  ventilated  by  constant  use,  and  they  are  occupied 
not  alone.  You  signify  a  wish  to  retire,  and  with  shawl  on  your 
arm — the  faithful  companion  of  yoar  travels;  you  go  forth,  quite 
unlike  tho  apostle  when  ho  went  to  Jerusalem,  not  knowing  the 
things  that  should  befall  him  there.  The  steam  from  the  kitchen, 
admitted  through  the  occasionally  opened  door,  covers  heavily  the 
window-panes,  and  glistens  on  the  walls  of  the  room,  and  leaves 
a  moitt  impress  upou  the  linen  of  your  bed.  There  is  no  time  to 
bo  lost.  You  spread  your  shawl  and  all  the  spare  blanket*  you 
can  find  upon  the  bed ;  tuck  up  the  sides  and  foot,  and  speedily 
disrobing  yourself,  ruih  m  idly  into  your  resting-place.  After  a 
severe  encountor  with  tho  surrounding  frost,  your  bodily  warmth 
partially  returns.  You  think  of  sailors  shipwrecked  on  inhospita- 
ble shores,  of  BluU  and  hi)  followers  amid  the  horrors  of  their 
Arctic  night,  and  an;  thankful  for  your  happier  lot.  It  is  not  well, 
just  then,  to  meditate  upon  pilgrims  on  the  scorching  saads,  or 
upon  mirtyrs  at  the  stake.  Such  themes  will  cause  the  mouth  to 
water,  rather  than  the  eyes.     Overcome  with  fatigue,  you  fall 
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secretary  of  legation  to  "William  Pinkney,  minister  to  Naples  and 
St.  Petersburg.  During  his  two  years'  residence  in  Europe  in 
this  official  capacity,  Mr,  King  amply  improved  himself  by  study 
and  observation.  In  the  year  1818,  he  removed  from  hLs.native 
State  of  North  Carolina  to  Alabama,  where  he  not  long  after  con- 
tributed his  aid  towards  founding  its  Stato  constitution  and  gov- 
ernment. He  was  one  of  the  first  senators  elected  from  that 
Stato.  He  was  re-elected  in  1823,  in  1828,  in  1834,  and  in  1840. 
In  the  spring  of  1844,  Mr.  King  accepted  the  mission  to  France, 
with  a  view,  it  is  said,  of  preventing-  tho  joint  protest  of  that  coun- 
try and  Great  Britain  against  tho  then  pending  annexation  of 
Texas.  He  was  the  earliest  and  most  decided  friend  of  that  mea- 
sure. Arriving  in  Franco,  Mr.  King  was  presented  to  tho  king 
of  the  French,  and  on  the  first  interview,  that  monarch,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  courtesies  usually  uttered  on  such  occasions,  is  report- 
ed to  have  said,  "  Mr.  King,  I  am  not  unacquainted  with  your 
eminence  in  the  American  republic ;  I  know  with  how  much  abil- 
ity you  have  filled  many  posts  of  honor,  and  I  am  now  really 
rejoiced  that  a  man  of  so  much  experience  and  so  much  fame  as 
a  statesman  represents  that  great  republic  of  yours  at  this  court. 
Be  assured  that  I  shall  lose  no  opportunity  of  extending  to  you 
my  confidence,  and  of  demonstrating  to  you  iny  respect.  Hap- 
pily, there  are  no  causes  of  difference  between  our  two  govern- 
ments, and  I  give  you  my  honest  assurance  that,  if  a  question  of 
embarrassment  should  arise  during  your  residence  here,  I  will 
endeavor,  the  moment  it  arises,  to  remove  every  occasion  of  diffi- 
culty. I  have  lived  in  the  United  States — 1  know  your  people  ; 
and  I  am  most  happy  to  greet  you  here,"  It  is  said  that  Louis 
Pliilippe  discussed  the  subject  of  Texan  annexation  at  different 
times,  and  in  an  unofficial  manner,  and  was  satisfied,  after  several 
conferences,  that  the  proposed  protest  would  not  avert  annexation. 
The  French  monarch  was  shrewd,  and  readily  perceived  that  it 
would  not  he  to  his  interest  to  compromise  the  relations  between 


which  we  believe  to  bo,  in  the  case  ot  a  vice-president,  without 
precedent.  We  refer  to  his  taking  the  oath  of  office  while  in 
another  country.  On  the  24th  of  February,  Mr.  Butler,  of  South 
Carolina,  introduced  a  bill  into  the  senate,  authorizing  William  L. 
Sharkey,  United  States  Consul  at  Havana,  "to  administer  the 
oath  of  office  to  William  R.  King,  vice-president  elect  of  tho 
United  States,  at  Havana,  on  the  4th  of  March,  or  any  day  there- 
after. Also  authorizing  and  empowering  any  judge  of  a  United 
States  court  to  administer  to  William  H.  King  the  oath  of  office 
at  any  place  in  the  United  States,  on  the  said  4th  of  March,  or 
any  day  thereafter."  The  bill  passed  unanimously.  Mr.  King 
unfortunately  did  not  live  to  assume  the  duties  of  tho  high  office 
to  which  he  had  been  elected.  .  He  came  to  the  United  States  in 
the  steamer  Fulton  from  ^Havana,  landing  at  Mobile,  whence  he 
was  conveyed  to  his  house' in  Alabama,  arriving  on  Sunday,  April 
17,  1853,  and  there,  surrounded  Tby  sorrowing  friends,  he  died  on 
the  ensuing  day,  at  the  age  of&ixty-<tj|ght.  ^ 


INTERESTING  GEOLOGICAL  FACT. 

The  most  prod  uctive  auriferous  quartz  veins  in  California  appear 
in  hills  of  what  is  called  "the  secondary  formation,"  and  run  from 
northwest  to  northeast.  Some  of  these  veins  have  a  diameter  va- 
rying from  four  to  ten  feet,  nnd  tho  vein  is  generally  a  solid  mass. 
The  smaller  veins,  which  run  in  various  other  directions,  and  con- 
nect with  the  main  leads,  furnish  the  most  of  the  gold  for  the  pla- 
cers. In  the  large  veins,  the  gold  is  found  in  small  scales,  closely 
connected  with  the  quartz  ;  and  in  the  small  veins  the  gold  appears 
iu  large  solid  masses  on  the  surface,  iu  the  interstices,  and  on  the 
outside  of  the  quartz  These  smaller  veins  ordinarily  contain  clay, 
accompanied  by  gravel,  iron  and  arsenic,  and  in  these  materials 
gold  is  found  free  from  quartz.  United  with  quartz,  the  gold  takes 
irregular  forms,  the  auriferous  pieces  usually  surrounded  with  clay ; 
this  quartz  is  generally  accompanied  by  oxyd  of  iron  and  pyrites. 


asleep  and  wake  in  an  hour  to  find  that  the  circulation  has  appa- 
rently ceased  below  your  knees.  You  commence  rubbing  your 
foot  vigorously  together,  but  the  bodily  exercise  profiteth  nothing. 
Then  you  rise,  find  your  stockings  and  drawers,  return,  hold  them 
against  your  breast  till  the  chill  is  partly  off,  then  draw  them  over 
your  feet.  It  is  of  no  use.  Then  winter  holds  your  prostrate  body 
in  his  grasp,  and  curling  yourself  up  like  a  scared  spider,  you  wait 
for  tho  day.  The  night  is  long,  and  the  hours  move  slowly  in 
their  courses,  but  after  much  waiting,  the  wished-for  morn  appears. 
Glad  sounds  of  life  are  heard  below.  You  rise,  hastily  arrange 
your  dross  heforc  your  benumbed  fingers  shall  refuse  their  aid, 
and  a  few  steps  conduct  you  from  arctic  to  equatorial  regions, 
where  one  long  summer  smiles.  You  are  kindly  asked  if  you  jiaYe 
had  a  good  night,  and.shiverout  a  'glittering generality,'  which  is 
understood  to  be  an  affirmative.  The  pleasant  hours  ot  the  Sab- 
hft^l}ay^-ierd~at  last- to  the  night,  when,  with  an  overwearied 
frameprhe  same  hid  ventures,  with  variations,  perhaps  additions, 
are  experienced.  When  open  fires  on  the  one  side,  and  open  walls 
on  the  other,  allowed,  at  best,  but  a  low  temperature,  when  through 
tho  capacious  chimney  the  moisture  of  the  house  was  carried  away, 
and  not,  as  now,  transferred  to  the  rooms  above,  a  warm  sleeping- 
room  was  quite  needless.  But  since  the  era  of  stoves  and  a  high 
temperature,  the  transition  of  a  man  to  a  fireless,  unoccupied 
room  occasions  a  shock  which  some  cannot  bear  with  safety,  and 
no  one  without  suffering.  To  the  kind-hearted  ones,  who  preside 
over  homes  where  angels  are  sometimes  entertained  unawares,  we 
would  say,  Be  not  careful  about  the  food  offered  to  your  guests. 
That  which  is  good  enough  for  you  is  good  enough  for  him.  But 
do  not  forget,  altogether,  his  outward  man.  When  an  exile,  for 
the  time  being,  from  his  friends  and  home,  you  dismiss  him  to  that 
"North  Chamber,"  think  of  Franklin  and  his  chosen  companions 
perishing  in  the  snow ;  think  of  the  dogs  of  St.  Bernard,  and 
■  give  him  a  little  fire  in  charity.'  " 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM    COMPANION. 


[Written  for  BoUou'fl  Pictorial.] 
*PLOI>  ON,  PLOD  ON,  O,  TOILING  THRONG!" 


BT   WILLIE  E.   PABOR. 


Plod  on,  plod  on,  0,  toiling  throng, 

The  bubble  chjuto  through  right  or  wrong, 

Cut  ye  shall  not  enjoy  it  long. 

Invest  it  with  the  brightest  huo 
That  Fancy's  pencil  over  drew, 
But  thus  'twill  never  bo  to  you. 

So  travellers,  with  weary  eyes, 
Beneath  Arabia's  scorching  skies, 
Ilavo  seen  tho' desert  mirage  rlso. 

And  when  they  sought  the  magic  lam!, 
O'er  weary  wastes  ot  burning  sand, 
A  wider  reach  of  space  it  spanned. 

And  visions  of  umbrageous  palms, 

And  water  that  the  spirit  calms, 

Slipped  far  beyond  their  outstretched  arms. 

Plod  on,  plod  on,  0.  coantleas  throng, 
The  way  in  which  ye  go  is  long, 
And  yet  ye  heed  not  sigh  nor  song! 

I  speak  a  truth— ye  are  of  those 
Who  seek  for  honor,  wealth,  repose, 
And  do  not  heed  yonr  brothers'  woes. 

"Who  act  up  to  the  human  rule — 
"Who  helps  himself  is  uot  a  fool ; 
Por  gain,  be  anybody's  tool. 

And  in  this  wisdom  ye  arc  wise : 

In  it  the  true  arcana  lies, 
And  so  all  others  ye  despise. 

I  have  no  faith  in  any  creed 

That  from  the  Golden  Rule  doth  load: 

All  othors  arc  a  broken  reed. 

So,  heart,  unto  yourself  be  true, 

And  ever  unto  others  do. 

As  you  would  have  them  do  to  you ! 


[Translated  from  the  Preach  for  Ballou;s  Pictorial.] 

THE  UNCLE  AND  THE  NEPHEW. 


BY  ANNE   T.   WILBUR. 

I  am  sure  that  you  have  passed  the  house  of  Doctor  Auvray 
twenty  times  without  divining  that  he  works  miracles  there.  It  is 
a  modest  dwelling,  half  concealed,  without  ostentation,  and  with- 
out a  sigja^Gite^does  not  even  read  on  the  door  this  inviting  in- 
'scrlpfion,  Maison  de  sante.  It  is  situated  towards  the  extremity 
of  the  avenue  Montaigne,  between  the  Gothic  palace  of  Prince 
Soltykoff  and  the  gymnasium  of  the  great  Triat,  who  regenerates 
man  by  the  trapezium.  A  gate  painted  in  bronze  opens  on  a  little 
garden  of  lilacs  and  roses.  The  porter's  lodge  is  on  the  left ;  the 
right  wing  contains  the  study  of  the  physician  and  the  apartments 
of  his  wife  and  daughter.  The  principal  part  of  the  house  is  at 
the  back ;  its  windows  open  towards  the  southeast  on  a  little  park, 
filled  with  chestnut  and  lime-trees.  It  is  there  that  the  doctor 
watches  over  and  often  cures  the  insane.  I  would  not  introduce 
you  into  this  asylum,  if  one  ran  the  risk  of  encountering  all  kinds 
of  insanity  ;  but  fear  nothing,  you  will  not  have  the  heart-rending 
spectacle  of  imbecility,  of  paralytic  madness,  of  even  of  perma- 
nent derangement. 

M.  Auvray  has  created,  it  is  said,  a  speciality;  he  treats  mono- 
mania. He  is  an  excellent  man,  full  of  knowledge  and  of  wit, 
half  physician,  half  philosopher,  a  pupil  of  Esquirol  and  of  Laro- 
miguiere.  If  you  should  ever  meet  him,  with  his  bald  head,  his 
well-shaved  chin,  his  black  suit  and  his  paternal  physiognomy, 
you  would  not  know  whether  to  think  him  physician,  professor  or 
priest.  When  he  opens  his  lips,  you  divine  that  he  is  about 
to  say,  "My  child."  His  eyes  are  not  ugly  for  projecting 
ones;  they" cast  around  them  a  limpid  and  serene  glance;  one 
perceives  in  their  depths  a  world  of  kind  thoughts.  Those  large 
eyes  are  as  windows  opening  into  a  beautiful  soul.  The  vocation 
of  M.  Auvray  was  decided  when  ho  was  a  surgeon  in  the  hospital 
of  the  Saltpetriere.  He  was  a  close  student  of  monomania,  that 
singular  affection  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  which  is  rarely  ex- 
plained by  a  physical  cause,  which  corresponds  with  no  visible 
lesion  of  the  nervous  system,  and  which  is  cured  by  moral  treat- 
ment. Ho  was  seconded  in  his  observation  by  a  young  nurse, 
pretty  and  well-educated.  He  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  when  he 
had  obtained  his  degree,  married  her.  This  was  a  modest  en- 
trance upon  life.  Meanwhile  he  had  a  little  property,  which  he 
employed  in  founding  the  establishment  I  have  described.  With 
a  little  quackeiy  he  might  have  made  his  fortune  ;  he  contented 
himself  with  making  his  expeuses.  He  avoided  publicity,  and 
when  he  had  performed  a  wonderful  cure,  did  not  proclaim  it 
upon  the  house-tops.  His  reputation  was  made  of  itself  almost 
without  his  knowledge.  Would  you  have  a  proof  1  His  treatise 
on  monomania,  which  was  published  by  Ballcre  in  1842,  is  in  its 
sixth  edition  without  the  author's  having  sent  a  single  copy  to  the 
journals.  Certainly  modesty  is  good  in  itself,  but  wc  should  not 
abuse  it.  MU'e.  Auvray  will  havo  but  twenty  thousand  francs  as 
a  dowry,  and  she  will  bo  twenty-two  on  the  30th  of  April. 

About  fifteen  years  since  (it  was,  I  think,  on  Friday,  the  13th 
of  December),  a  hired  coupe  stopped  before  the  gate  of  M.  Auv- 
ray. The  coachman  rang  the  bell  and  the  gate  opened.  The 
carriage  advanced  to  the  wing  inhabited  by  the  doctor,  and  two 
men  hastily  entered  his  study.     The  servant  invited  them  to  sit 


down,  and  wait  until  he  had  complclod  his  morning  visits,     It 
was  ton  o'clock. 

One  of  tho  two  strangers  was  a  man  of  fifty,  tall,  dark-com- 
plexioned, sanguine,  tolerably  ugly,  and  of  a  very  bad  form  ;  his 
cars  were  bored,  his  bands  thick,  the  thumbs  enormous.  Imagine 
n  laborer  dressed  in  the  clothes  of  his  employer;  such  was  M. 
Morlot.  His  nephew,  Francis  Thomas,  is  a  young  man  of  twen- 
ty-three, difficult  to  describe,  because  he  resembles  no  one.  He  is 
neither  tall  nor  short,  handsome  nor  ugly,  neither  formed  like  a 
Hercules  nor  like  a  dandy,  but  medium  in  everything,  modest 
from  head  to  foot,  in  his  auburn  hair,  mind  and  dress.  When  he 
entered  M.  Auvray's  dwelling  he  was  much  agitated  ;  he  walked 
about  almost  angrily,  looked  at  twenty  things  at  once,  and  would 
have  touched  them  all  if  his  hands  had  not  been  tied. 

"  Compose  yourself,"  said  his  uncle ;  "  you  know  that  I  am 
acting  for  your  good.  You  will  bo  happy  here,  and  tho  doctor 
will  cure  you." 

"  I  am  not  sick.  Why  have  you  tied  my  hands  V 
"  Because  you  threw  me  out  of  the  carriage.  You  have  lost 
your  reason,  my  poor  Franeis  ;  M.  Auvray  will  restore  it  to  you." 
"  I  have  my  reason  as  much  as  you,  uncle,  and  I  know  not  what 
you  mean.  My  mind  is  sound,  my  judgment  clear,  and  ray  mem- 
ory excellent.  Do  you  wish  me  to  write  you  some  verses?  Shall 
I  translate  some  Latin  ?  There  is  a  Tacitus  in  this  library.  If 
you  prefer  another  experiment,  I  will  solve  for  you  a  problem  in 
arithmetic  or  geometry.  You  will  not?  Well,  listen  to  the 
account  of  what  you  have  done  this  morning.  You  came  at 
eight  o'clock,  not  to  awaken  me,  for  I  was  not  asleep,  but  to  pull 
me  from  my  bed.  I  made  my  toilet  myself  without  the  assistance 
of  Germain.  You  requested  me  to  accompany  you  to  Doctor 
Auvray's,  I  refused  ;  }-ou  insisted,  I  grew  angry.  Germain  helped 
you  to  tie  my  hands.  I  will  dismiss  him  this  evening.  I  owe 
him  thirteen  days'  wages,  that  is  to  say,  thirteen  francs,  since  I 
hired  him  at  thirty  francs  per  month.  You  owe  him  an  indemnity, 
since  it  will  be  your  fault  if  he  loses  his  place.  Am  I  reasoning 
now  ?  and  do  you  think  to  make  me  pass  for  a  madman  ?  Ah, 
my  dear  uncle,  return  to  your  better  self!  Remember  that  my 
mother  was  your  sister.  What  would  my  poor  mother  say  to  see 
me  here?  I  will  not  submit  to  it,  and  all  maybe  amicably  ar- 
ranged.    You  have  a  daughter,  M'lle.  Claire  Morlot, — " 

"Ah,  I  have  caught  you !     You  see  cleaiTy  that  you  are  not  in 
your  right  mind.     I  have  a  daughter !     I  am  a  bachelor." 
"  You  have  a  daughter,"  replied  Francis,  mechanically. 
"  My  poor  nephew,  listen  to  me.     Have  you  a  cousin  ?" 
"A  cousin?   No,  I  have  no  cousin.   You  will  not  catch  me  so." 
"  Am  I  not  your  uncle  ?" 

"  Yes,  you  are  my  uncle,  though  you  have  forgotten  it  this 
morning." 

"  If  I  had  a  daughter,  she  would  be  your  cousin ;  now  you  have 
no  cousin,  therefore  I  have  no  daughter." 

"  You  are  right.     I  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  her  with  her 
mother  at  Eras  this  summer.     I  love  her ;  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  I  am  not  indifferent  to  her ;  and  I  have  the  honor  to 
ask  of  you  her  hand." 
"  Whose  hand  ?" 
"  The  hand  of  your  daughter." 

"  Come !"  thought  uncle  Morlot,  "  M.  Auvray  will  be  skilful  if 
he  cures  him.  I  will  pay  six  thousand  francs  for  board  out  of  my 
nephew's  income.  If  I  pay  six  out  of  thirty,  twenty-four*  will  re- 
main.    I  shall  be  rich.     Poor  Francis  1" 

He  seated  himself  and  opened  a  book  at  random. 
"  Sit  there,"  said  he  to  Francis  ;  "  I  will  read  you  something. 
Try  to  listen.     That  will  quiet  you." 
He  read : 

"Monomania  is  the  persistency  in  one  idea,  the  exclusive  em- 
pire of  one  passion.  Its  seat  is  in  the  heart ;  it  is  there  we  must 
seek  for  it  and  cure  it.  Its  causes  are  love,  fear,  vanity,  ambition, 
remorse.  It  betrays  itself  by  the  same  symptoms  as  passion ; 
sometimes  by  joy,  gaiety,  confidence  and  noise ;  sometimes  by 
timidity,  sadness  and  silence." 

During  the  reading  of  this  passage  Francis  appeared  to  become 
calm  and  drowsy ;  it  was  warm  in  the  study  of  the  doctor. 

"Bravo!"  thought  M.  Morlot;  "here  is  already  one  prodigy 
of  medicine ;  it  puts  to  sleep  a  man  who  is  neither  hungry  nor 
sleepy." 

Francis  was  not  asleep,  but  he  was  playing  sleep  to  perfection. 
He  nodded  his  head  in  time,  and  regulated  mathematically  the 
monotonous  sound  of  his  respiration.  Uncle  Morlot  was  deceived 
by  it.  He  pursued  his  reading  in  a  low  voice,  then  yawned,  then 
let  his  book  drop,  then  closed  his  eyes,  then  slept  in  earnest,  to- 
the  great  satisfaction  of  his  nephew,  who  was  watching  him 
maliciously  out  of  a  corner  of  his  eye. 

Francis  began  by  moving  his  chair ;  M.  Morlot  did  not  stir 
any  more  than  a  tree.  Francis  walked  about  and  made  his  boots 
creak  on  the  floor ;  M.  Morlot  began  to  snore.  Then  the  mad- 
man approached  the  desk,  found  a  knife,  and  succeeded  in  cutting 
the  cord  which  fastened  his  arms."  He  freed  himself,  and  recov- 
ered possession  of  his  hands ;  lie  suppressed  a  cry  of  joy,  and 
softly  approached  his  uncle.  In  two  minutes  M.  Morlot  was  se- 
curely bound,  but  with  so  much  delicacy  that  his  sleep  was  not 
even  disturbed.  Francis  admired  his  work,  and  picked  up  the 
book  which  bad  fallen  to  the  floor.  It  was  the  last  edition  of 
Monomania.  He  took  it  into  a  corner  and  began  to  read  like  a 
sage,  while  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  doctor. 


I  must  now  relate  to  you  the  previous  history  of  Francis  and  of 
his  uncle.  Francis  was  the  only  son  of  an  ancient  dealer  in  toys 
of  the  Passage  du  Saumon,  called  M.  Thomas.  The  selling  of 
toys  is  good  business  ;  the  profits  are  great  on  almost  all  articles. 
Since  the  death  of  his  father,  Francis  had  enjoyed  a  comfortable 


property  ;  he  had  an  income  of  thirty  thousand  francs.  His  tastes 
were  extremely  simple,  as  I  believe  I  have  told  you.  He  had  an 
innate  preference  for  that  which  makes  no  display,  and  he  nat- 
urally chose  his  gloves,  vests  and  coats  from  that  series  of  modest 
colors  which  lies  between  black  and  chestnut.  He  never  remem- 
bered to  have  dreamed  of  the  variegated,  even  in  his  most  tender 
infancy,  and  the  ribbons  which  wc  most  covet  had  never  disturbed 
his  sleep.  He  wore  no  quizzing-glass,  because,  he  said,  he  had 
good  eyes ;  no  pin  in  his  cravat,  because  his  cravat  was  fastened 
without  a  pin  ;  but  the  fact  is  he  was  afraid  of  attracting  notice. 
The  polish  of  his  boots  dazzled  him.  He  would  have  been  much 
troubled  if  chance  had  bestowed  upon  him  a  remarkable  name. 
If  his  godfather  had  called  him  Americas  or  Fernando,  he  would 
never  have  signed  his  name.  Fortunately  his  names  were  as 
modest  as  if  he  had  chosen  them  himself. 

His  timidity  prevented  him  from  studying  a  profession.  As  for 
the  army,  he  could  not  think  of  it ;  not  that  he  was  afraid  of  tho 
enemy,  but  he  trembled  at  the  idea  of  a  uniform.  He  therefore  lived 
on  his  income,  without  embarking  in  any  business.  As  he  had  not 
earned  his  money  himself,  he  willingly  lent  it ;  in  return  for  a  vir- 
tue so  rare,  Heaven  gave  him  many  friends.  He  loved  them  all 
sincerely,  and  obliged  them  with  a  good  grace.  When  he  encoun- 
tered one  on  the  boulevard,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  taken  by  tho 
arm,  turned  about,  and  conducted  wherever  his  friend  pleased. 
Observe  that  he  was  neither  a  fool  nor  an  ignoramus.  He  was 
acquainted  with  three  or  four  living  languages,  understood  Latin, 
Greek  and  all  that  is  learned  at  college  ;  he  had  some  notions  of 
commerce,  of  manufactures,  of  agriculture  and  of  literature,  and 
judged  correctly  of  a  new  book  when  no  one  was  present  to  listen 
to  him. 

But  it  was  towards  women  that  his  weakness  manifested  itself. 
It  was  always  necessary  that  he  should  love  some  one,  and  if  in 
the  morning  when  he  rubbed  his  eyes  no  gleam  of  love  had  ap- 
peared on  the  horizon,  he  would  have  risen  cross,  and  would  in- 
evitably have  got  on  his  stockings  wrong  side  out.  When  he  was 
present  at  a  concert  or  a  play,  lie  commenced  by  seeking  through- 
out the  assembly  a  face  that  pleased  him,  and  watched  it  all  tho 
evening.  You  will  readily  imagine  that  his  love  was  au  innocent 
one.  He  loved  all  women  without  telling  them  of  it,  because  he 
had  never  dared  to  speak  to  one.  He  was  the  most  sincere  and 
most  inoffensive  of  lovers. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  month  of  August  of  this  year,  four  months 
before  tying  his  uncle's  arms,  Francis  had  dared  to  love  openly. 
He  had  met  at  the  Baths  of  Ems  a  young  girl  almost  as  retiring 
as  himself,  and  whose  trembling  timidity  had  given  him  courage. 
She  was  a  fragile  and  delicate  Parisian,  pale  as  a  fruit  ripened  in 
the  shade,  transparent  as  those  beautiful  children  whose  blue  blood 
flows  next  to  tho  epidermis.  She  was  in  company  with  her 
mother,  whom  an  inveterate  malady  condemned  to  take  tho 
waters.  The  mother  and  daughter  must  have  lived  secluded,  for 
they  cast  on  the  noisy  crowd  of  bathers  an  astonished  look. 
Francis  was  unexpectedly  introduced  to  them  by  a  convalescent 
friend  who  was  on  his  way  to  Italy  through  Germany.  He  saw 
them  constantly  for  a  month,  and  was  during  this  time  their  only 
companion.  For  delicate  souls  there  is  no  solitude  like  a  crowd, 
and  the  more  noisy  the  world  around  them  the  more  closely  do 
they  cling  to  their  corner  to  whisper  to  each  other.  The  young 
Parisian  and  her  mother  entered  at  once  into  the  heart  of  Francis 
and  discovered  there  daily  new  treasures,  like  the  first  navigators 
who  set  foot  in  America ;  they  trod  with  delight  this  mysterious 
and  virgin  soil.  They  never  asked  whether  he  was  rich  or  poor ; 
it  sufficed  them  to  know  that  he  was  good,  and  no  treasure  could 
be  more  precious  to  them  than  that  of  this  noble  heart.  On  his 
side,  Francis  was  delighted  with  his  metamorphosis.  Have  you 
ever  heard  how  the  spring  blossoms  in  the  gardens  of  Russia  ? 
Yesterday  the  snow  covered  all ;  to-day  a  sunbeam  comes  which 
puts  winter  to  flight.  At  noon  the  trees  are  in  blossom,  at  night 
they  are  covered  with  leaves,  on  the  morrow  almost  with  fruit. 
So  blossomed  and  fructified  the  love  of  Francis.  His  coldness 
and  reserve  passed  away  like  the  ice  in  a  thaw;  the  timid  and 
fearful  boy  became  a  man  in  a  few  weeks.  I  do  not  know  who 
first  pronounced  the  name  of  marriage ;  but  what  matters  it  ?  it 
is  always  understood  when  two  honest  hearts  talk  of  love. 

Francis  was  a  major  and  master  of  his  person,  but  she  whom 
he  loved  depended  on  a  father  whose  consent  must  be  obtained. 
It  was  here  that  the  timidity  of  the  young  man  overcame  him.  It 
was  in  vain  that  Claire  said  to  him  :  "  Write  boldly ;  my  father 
has  been  informed.  You  will  receive  his  consent  by  return  of 
mail."  He  wrote  and  re-wrote  his  letter  a  hundred  times,  without 
having  resolution  to  send  it.  Meanwhile  the  task  was  an  easy 
one,  and  the  most  ordinary  mind  could  have  performed  it  credit- 
ably. Francis  knew  the  name,  the  position,  the  fortune  and  even 
the  disposition  of  his  intended  father-in-law.  He  had  been  initia- 
ted into  the  secrets  of  the  family ;  he  was  almost  one  of  them. 
What  remained  for  hira  to  do  ?  To  tell  in  a  few  words  what  lie 
was  and  what  he  had ;  the  reply  was  not  doubtful.  He  hesitated 
so  long,  that  at  the  expiration  of  a  month  Claire  and  her  mother 
began  to  doubt  him.  I  believe  they  would  have  waited  a  fort- 
night longer,  but  the  paternal  wisdom  would  not  permit  it.  If 
Claire  loved,  if  her  lover  could  not  resolve  to  declare  his  inten- 
tions formally,  it  was  necessary  without  loss  of  time  to  put  the 
young  girl  in  a  safe  place  at  Paris.  Perhaps  then  M.  Francis 
Thomas  would  come  to  demand  her  in  marriage;  he  knew  whero 
to  find  her. 

One  morning  when  Francis  was  about  to  take  the  ladies  to  the 
promenade,  the  waitre  d'hotel  announced  to  him  that  they  had  set 
out  for  Paris.  Their  apartments  were  already  occupied  by  an 
English  family.  So  rude  a  blow,  falling  on  a  head  so  weak,  be- 
wildered his  reason.  He  went  out  like  a  madman,  and  began  to 
seek  Claire  in  all  the  places  whither  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
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accompanying  her.  Ho  returned  home  witli  a  violent  hefulncho, 
canned  liinftclf  to  bo  bled,  bathed  in  ho(  water,  applied  strong 
sinapisms ;  he  avenged  on  liii  body  the  sufferings  of  his  sonl. 
When  bo  thought  himself  rated,  hi  deport-  Lfar]  olved 

to  demand  the  hand  of  Outre  before  changing  hi1*  drees.  He  has- 
tened to  Paris,  sprang  from  the  coach,  forgot  bis^mggago,  ont<  red 
a  /i  i  .>,  and  cried  oat  to  the  couchmun  ; 

"  To  her  house,  and  ut  a  gallop  1" 

"  Where,  sir?" 

"  Tn  Mum  dour — Hue — I  do  not  know." 

He  had  forgotten  the  name  and  address  of  her  whom  Ik-  loved. 

"I  will  go  homo,"  thought  ho.  "  I  shall  find  it."  IIo  gave  his 
card  to  the  coachman  who  carried  him  homo. 

His  concierge  was  a  childless  old  man  called  Emmanuel.  On 
arriving  in  his  presence,  Francis  saluted  him  profoundly  and  said 

t<>  him  : 

"Monsieur,  you  have  ft  daughter,  M'llc.  Claire  Emmanuel.  I 
wUhqd  to  write  you  to  ask  her  hand,  hut  I  thought  it  would  he 
more  suitable  to  take  this  step  in  person. " 

They  perceived  that  he  was  Insane,  and  hastened  to  6cek  his 
uncle  Morlot  at  the  Faubourg  St  Antoine. 

1  nele  Morlot  was  the  most  honest  man  in  the  Rue  do  Charounc, 
which  is  one  of  tho  longest  streets  in  Paris.  He  fabricated  an- 
cient furniture  with  ordinary  talent  and  an  extraordinary  con- 
scienco.  Ho  would  not  have  given  pear-wood  painted  black  for 
ebony  or  delivered  u  ehest  of  his  own  manufacture  for  a  relic  of 
the  middle  ages  ;  and  yet  he  possessed,  like  everybody  else,  the 
art  of  boring  new  wood  and  imitating  worm-holes,  of  which  the 
worms  were  innocent.  By  Q  moderation  almost  absurd  in  the 
trades  of  luxury,  ho  limited  his  profits  to  five  per  cent,  beyond 
the  generous  expenses  of  his  house  ;  so  ho  had  pained  more  es- 
teem than  money.  "When  he  had  made  out  a  bill  he  added  it  up 
three  times,  so  fearful  was  ho  of  making  a  mistake  to  his  own 
profit. 

After  thirty  years  of  this  business,  he  was  almost  as  rich  as 
when  ho  camo  out  of  his  apprenticeship  ;  he  had  earned  his  living 
liko  the  humblest  of  his  workmen,  and  asked  himself  with  n  little 
jealousy  how  M.  Thomas  could  have  amassed  so  much  property. 
If  his  brother-in-law  looked  down  upon  him  a  little,  with  the  van- 
ity of  parvenus,  ho  looked  down  upon  him  still  more,  with  tho 
pride  of  a  man  who  had  not  tried  to  succeed.  lie  draped  himself 
proudly  in  his  mediocrity,  and  said  with  plebeian  arrogance :  "At 
least  I  am  indebted  to  no  one !" 

Man  is  a  strange  animal ;  I  am  not  the  first  who  has  said  so. 
This  excellent  M.  Morlot,  whose  over-scrupulous  honesty  amused 
tho  whole  neighborhood,  felt  in  the  depths  of  his  heart  an  agree- 
able sensation  when  the  malady  of  his  nephew  was  announced  to 
him.  He  heard  a  little  insinuating  voice  which  whispered  to  him  : 
"If  Francis  is  insane,  you  will  become  his  guardian."  Probity 
hastened  to  reply,  "  "We  shall  bo  no  richer  for  that."  "  How  !" 
resumed  the  voice.  "But  the  board  of  an  insane  person  never 
costs  thirty  thousand  francs  per  year.  Besides,  we  shall  have 
much  trouble ;  we  shall  neglect  our  business  ;  wo  deserve  a  com- 
pensation ;  wo  shall  wrong  no  one."  "  But,"  replied  disinterest- 
edness, " one  owes  something  to  his  family."  "Indeed,"  mur- 
mured the  voice,  "  then  why  has  not  our  family  done  something 
for  us  ?  We  have  had  periods  of  embarrassment  and  difficulty; 
neither  nephew  Francis  nor  His  late  father  have  once  thought  of 
us."  "Bah"  exclaimed  goodness  of  heart,  "  that  will  be  noth- 
ing; it  is  a  false  alarm;  Francis  will  be  cured  in  two  days." 
"  Perhaps  also,"  pursued  the  obstinate  voice,  "  the  malady  will  kill 
him,  and  we  shall  inherit  the  property  without  wronging  any  one. 
We  have  labored  thirty  years  for  the  sovereign  who  reigns  at  Pots- 
dam ;  who  knows  whether  a  blow  on  the  head  of  a  deranged  man 
may  not  make  our  fortunes  V 

The  good  man  stopped  his  ear ;  but  his  ear  was  so  largo,  so 
ample,  so  nobly  open  in  form  of  a  sea-shell,  that  the  little  subtle 
and  persevering  voice  constantly  penetrated  it  in  spite  of  himself. 
The  house  iu  the  Rue  de  Charounc  was  confided  to  the  care  of  a 
steward ;  he  took  up  his  winter  quarters  in  the  fine  apartments  of 
his  nephew.  He  slept  in  a  good  bed  and  liked  it ;  ho  sat  down  to 
an  excellent  table,  and  the  cramps  iuhis  stomach,  of  which  he  had 
complained  for  a  number  of  years,  were  cured  by  enchantment. 
Ho  was  waited  upon,  shaved,  and  his  hah-  dressed  by  Germain, 
and  he  acquired  a  habit  of  it.  By  degrees  he  became  consoled 
for  tho  insanity  of  his  nephew ;  he  formed  the  idea  that  Francis 
would  perhaps  never  be  cured.  At  most  he  repeated  to  himself 
now  and  then,  to  quiet  his  conscience,  "  I  am  wronging  no  one." 

At  the  end  of  three  months  he  grew  wear}-  of  having  a  mad- 
man about  in  Ins  dwelling ;  for  he  began  to  feel  at  home.  The 
perpetual  childishness  of  Francis,  and  his  mania  for  asking  Claire 
in  marriage  appeared  to  him  an  intolerable  plague ;  he  resolved  to 
place  him  in  the  hospital  of  M.  Auvray.  "  After  all,"  said  he, 
"  my  nephew  will  bo  taken  better  care  of  and  I  shall  be  more 
tranquil.  Science  has  discovered  that  it  is  better  for  the  insane 
to  change  their  residence.  I  am  doing  my  duty."  It  was  with 
such  thoughts  that  he  had  fallen  asleep  when  Francis  thought  of 
tying  his  hands.     What  an  awakening  ! 


The  doctor  entered,  apologizing.  Francis  rose,  laid  his  book 
on  the  desk,  and  explained  his  business  with  extreme  volubility, 
taking  long  strides  about  the  room. 

"  Sir,"  said,  he,  "  this  is  my  maternal  uncle,  whom  I  wish  to 
confide  to  your  care.  You  see  a  man  of  between  forty-five  and 
fifty  years,  inured  to  manual  labor  and  to  the  privations  of  an  in- 
dustrious life ;  born  of  healthy  parents,  in  a  family  where  there 
has  never  been  a  case  of  mental  alienation.  You  will  not,  there- 
fore, have  to  contend  with  hereditary  madness.  His  disease  is 
one  of  the  most  singular  monomanias  that  you  have  ever  had  oc- 
casion to  observe  ;  he  passes  with  incredible  rapidity  from  ex- 


,,     ftdnc     ;  U  is  a  singular  combination  of 
i  mia  properly  so  called  and  of  melancholy." 
"  Ho  hn    nor  entire!  cm  '" 

II       ranged;  he  ifl  Mo  Only  in   one 

point,  and  in  therefore  aprODCD     ubject  for  your  establishment." 
"  Whnl  i    the  ehfti  acter  of  hi*  maladj  •" 
"Alas,  sir,  tho  character  of  our  age,  cupidity!    After  having 
toiled  from  infancy  he  finds  him  elf  without  fortune.    My  father, 
starting  from  the  name  point,  Left  mc  considerable  property.    My 
doar  uncle  began  by  being  envious;  then  be  though!  thai  being 
my  only  relative,  he  would  become  my  heir  in  case  of  nr 
and   in1  guardian  in  Cfl  c  of  my  derangement;  and  as  a  weak 

mind  easily  believes  what  it  de-in-,  tllO  unfortunate  man  lull  DOT- 

BoadocUliinuelf  that  1  am  deranged;  lie  has  told  ever,: 
so,  ho  will  tell  you  bo.    In  the  carriage,  though  Irii  hn 
tied,  be  thought  it  was  lie  who  was  bringing  mo  here." 
■■  When  did  this  derangement  nuke  its  first  appearance  1" 

"About  three  months  since.  Ho  descended  from  his  carriage 
at  my  porter's  lodge  and  said  to  him  with  a  terrified  air:  '  Mun- 
Bieur  Emmanuel,  you  Imve  a  daughter — leave  her  in  your  lodge, 
and  como  and  help  mo  tie  my  nephew."  » 

"  Is  he  aware  of  his  condition  7  Docs  he  know  that  ho  ia  de- 
ranged ?" 

"  No,  Bir,  and  I  think  that  is  a  good  Sign.  I  should  tell  you, 
besides,  that  he  is  Bnhjccl  to  derangement  of  the  functions  of  the 
digestive  organs.  lie  has  entirely  lost  his  appetite,  and  is  subject 
to  fits  of  sleeplessness." 

"  So  much  the  better ;  a  monomaniac  who  sleeps  and  eats  reg- 
ularly is  almost  incurable.     Permit  mc  to  awaken  him." 

M.  Auvray  gently  shook  the  shoulder  of  the  sleeper,  who 
started  up.  His  first  movement  was  to  rub  his  eyes.  When  he 
saw  his  hands  tied,  he  guessed  what  had  transpired  during  his 
sleep,  and  laughed  loudly. 

"A  good  joke,"  said  he. 

Francis  drew  the  doctor  aside. 

"  You  see  !     Well,  in  five  minutes  ho  will  be- furious." 

"  I  will  manage  him  ;  I  understand  it."  He  smiled  on  the  sick 
man  as  we  do  on  a  child  whom  wc  wish  to  amuse.  "My  friend," 
said  he  to  him,  "you  have  awakened  early.  Have  you  hud 
pleasant  dreams?"' 

"  Mc  !  I  have  not  been  dreaming.  I  was  laughing  to  sec  my- 
self tied  liko  a  fagot.  One  would  think  it  wus  I  who  was  de- 
ranged." 

"  There  I"  said  Francis. 

"Have  the  goodness  to  untie  me,  doctor.  I  can  explain  my- 
self better  when  more  at  my  ease." 

"  My  child,  I  will  untie  you;  but  you  must  promise  to  be  very 
good." 

"Do  you  indeed  take  me  for  a  madman,  sir?" 

"No,  my  friend,  but  you  are  ill.  We  will  take  care  of  you — 
wc  will  cure  you.  There,  your  hands  are  free  ;  do  not  abuse  your 
liberty."  * 

"  What  do  you  expect  I  shall  do  with  it  ?  I  have  brought  you 
my  nephew — " 

"  Indeed !"  said  M.  Auvray ;  "  we  will  talk  of  that  by-and-by. 
I  found  you  sleeping;  do  you  often  sleep  in  the  daytime  ?" 

"  Never !     It  was  that  stupid  book." 

"01"  thought  the  doctor,  "the  case  is  serious.  So  you  be- 
lieve your  nephew  to  be  deranged?" 

"  So  that  it  is  necessary  to  tie  him;  and  as  a  proof,  I  had  his 
hands  fastened  with  this  cord." 

"But  it  was  you  who  had  your  hands  fastened.  Do  you  not 
remember  that  I  have  just  freed  you?" 

"  It  was  I !    It  was  he.     Let  me  explain  the  affair  to  you." 

"  Hush  1  my  friend,  you  are  getting  excited,  you  are  very  red. 
I  do  not  wish,  you  to  fatigue  yourself.  Be  contented  with  replying 
to  my  questions.     You  say  that  your  nephew  is  rich  ?" 

"  Mad !  mad  !  mad !" 

"And  are  you  pleased  to  see  him  mad?" 

"  Me  ?" 
.  "  Answer  me  frankly.     You  do  not  wish  him  to  be  cured,  do 
you?" 

"Why  not?" 

"  Because  his  fortune  will  remain  in  your  hands.  Do  you  de- 
sire to  be  rich  ?  Are  you  angry  at  having  worked  so  long  with- 
out having  made  a  fortune  ?     Do  you  think  your  turn  is  come  ?" 

M.  Morlot  did  not  reply.  His  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  floor. 
Ho  asked  himself  if  he  was  uot  the  sport  of  an  unpleasant 
dream,  and  tried  to  discover  what  there  was  of  reality  in  this  story 
of  tho  hands  tied,  this  interrogatory,  and  the  questions  of  the 
unknown,  who  read  Ids  conscience  as  an  open  book. 

"  Does  he  hear  voices  *"  asked  M.  Auvray. 

The  poor  uncle  felt  his  hair  rise.  He  remembered  that  voice 
which  had  so  often  whispered  in  his  ear,  and  he  replied,  mechan- 
ically : 

"  Sometimes." 

"All,  he  is  laboring  under  hallucination!" 

"  No,  I  am  not.  Let  me  go ;  I  shall  lose  my  senses  here.  Ask 
all  my  friends ;  they  wrill  tell  you  that  I  am  in  my  right  mind. 
Feel  my  pulse  ;  you  will  see  that  I  am  not  feverish." 

"  Poor  uncle  !"  said  Francis  ;  "  he  docs  not  know  that  madness 
is  a  delirium  without  fever." 

"Sir,"  added  .the  doctor,  "if  we  could  give  fevers  to  our 
patients  we  could  cure  them." 

M.  Morlot  threw  himself  on  a  chair;  his  nephew  continued  to 
walk  about  the  doctor's  study. 

"Sir,"  said  Francis,  " I  am  profoundly  afiiictcd  at  the  misfor- 
tune of  my  uncle,  but  it  is  a  great  consolation  to  me  to  be  able  to 
confide  him  to  a  man  liko  yourself.  I  have  read  your  admirable 
work  on  monomania ;  it  is  the  most  remarkable  book  of  the  kind 
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few  days  ago  I  was  bteakfii  goanoVfaall  of  the  Solpe- 

Dt».     I  have  a  college  friend  there  whom  you 
may  perhaps  have  known,  M.  Ravin." 

"  I  have  heard  him  spoken  of  as  a  young  physician  of  great 
promise." 

"All  tho  ■•  ured  me  that  if  my  undo  could  be 

cuted  it  would  be  by  yourself.  Besides!  I  know  thai  you  are  a 
father  to  your  patients,  I  need  not  therefore  commend  M..  Morlot 
particularly  to  your  care.  A«  to  tho  price  of  hi*  board,  I  will 
leave  it  entirely  frith  you."  lie  drew  from  hil  pocket  a  bill  of  a 
thousand  fraii'-.t,  which  he  slowly  laid  on  the  m  "I 

will  have  the  honor  to  present  myself  here  during  the  approaching 
week.  At  what  hour  do  you  allow  your  patients  to  receive 
ri  it-.'" 

"  From  twelve  till  two.  As  for  me,  I  am  always  ot  home. 
Adieu,  sir." 

"  Stop  him  !"  cried  uncle  Morlot ;  "  do  not  let  him  go !  It  U 
he  who  is  insane  ;  I  will  explain  hid  insanity  to  you  I" 

"  Compose  yourself,  my  dear  uncle,"  said  Francis,  retiring. 
"  I  leave  you  in  the  hands  of  M.  Auvray  ;  he  will  take  good  cans 
of  you." 

M.  Morlot  would  liavc  ran  after  Ms  nephew,  but  the  doctor 
detained  him. 

"  What  a  fatality !"  cried  the  poor  uncle;  "he  will  not  say  a 
foolish  thing.  If  he  would  only  talk  a  little  nonsense,  yon  would 
sec  that  it  is  not  I  who  am  mad." 

Francis  already  held  the  knob  of  the  door.  He  retraced  his 
steps  as  if  he  had  forgotten  something,  walked  directly  to  tho 
doctor,  and  said : 

"  Sir,  my  uncle's  malady  is  not  tho  only  motive  wliieh  brought 
mc  here." 

"Ah,  ah  !"  murmured  M.  Morfot,  who  saw  a  ray  of  hope. 

The  young  man  continued  : 

"You  have  a  daughter." 

"There!"  exclaimed  the  poor  uncle,  "you  are  a  witness  that 
he  has  said  you  have  a  daughter." 

The  doctor  replied  to  Francis  : 

"  Yes,  sir.     Explain  to  me — " 

"You  have  a  daughter,  Mile.  Claire  d'  Auvray." 

"  There  it  is,  there  it  is  !     I  told  you  so !" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  doctor. 

"  She  was,  three  months  since,  at  the  Bftths  of  Ems,  with  her 
mother?" 

"  Bravo !  bravo !"  exclaimed  M.  Morlot. 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  M.  Auvray. 

M.  Morlot  ran  to  the  doctor,  and  said  to  him  : 

"  You  are  not  the  physician  ;  you  are  a  boarder  in  this  estab* 
ment !" 

"My  friend,"  replied  the  doctor,  "if  you  are  not  careful  wc 
shall  give  you  a  shower-bath." 

M.  Morlot  recoiled  in  terror.     His  nephew  continued  : 

"Sir,  I  love  your  daughter;  I  have  some  hope  of  being  bo- 
loved,  and  provided  her  sentiments  have  not  changed  since  the 
month  of  September,  I  have  the  honor  to  ask  of  you  her  hand." 

The  doctor  replied  : 

"  I  have  then  the  honor  of  speaking  to  Monsieur  Francis 
Thomas?" 

"  To  himself,  sir ;  and  I  should  have  commenced  by  informing 
you  of  my  name." 

"  Sir,  permit  me  to  say  that  you  have  waited,  a  long  time." 

At  this  moment  the  attention  of  the  doctor  was  attracted  to 
M.  Morlot,  who  was  rubbing  his  hands  with  a  sort  of  rage. 

"What  is  the  matter,  my  friend  ?"  asked  he,  in  his  gentle  and 
parental  voice. 

"  Nothing,  nothing ;  I  am  rubbing  my  hands." 

"And  for  what?" 

"  Something  adheres  to  them." 

"  Show  me ;  I  see  nothing." 

"  You  do  not  see  it  ?  There,  there,  between  the  fingers.  I  see 
it  plainly  myself." 

"  What  do  you  see  ?" 

"My  nephew's  fortune.  Take  it  away,  doctor!  I  am  an  hon- 
est man  ;  I  wish  the  property  of  no  one." 

While  the  doctor  was  listening  attentively  to  the  first  wander- 
ings of  M.  Morlot,  a  strange  revolution  took  place  in  the  person 
of  Francis.  He  turned  pale,  he  became  cold,  his  teetb  chattered 
violently.  M.  Auvray  turned  towards  him  to  ask  him  what  was 
the  matter. 

*r  Kothing,"  replied  he ;  "  she  is  coming,  I  hear  her.  It  is  joy, 
I  am  overwhelmed.  Happiness  is  falling  on  me  like  the  snow. 
Winter  will  be  rigorous  for  lovers.  Doctor,  see  what  is  the  mat- 
ter with  my  head!" 

M.  Morlot  ran  to  him,  crying  : 

"  Enough  !  do  not  say  any  more  strange  things.  I  do  not  wish 
to  have  you  mad.  They  will  say  I  stole  your  reason.  I  am  hon- 
est. Doctor,  look  at  my  hands,  search  my  pockets, ;  send  to  my 
house,  Rue  de  Charoune,  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  open  all  the 
drawers  ;  you  will  see  that  I  have  the  property  of  no  one !" 

The  doctor  was  much  embarrassed  between  his  two  patients, 
when  a  door  opened,  and  Claire  came  to  announce  to  her  father 
that  dinner  was  on  the  table. 

Francis  rose  as  if  moved  by  a  spring;  but  his  will  alone  has- 
tened to  meet  M'lle.  Auvray  ;  his  body  fell  heavily  on  the  chair. 
Scarcely  could  he  stammer  out  the  words  : 

"  Claire,  it  is  I.     I  love  you.     Will  you — " 

He  passed  his  hand  over  his  forehead  ;  his  pale  face  colored  a 
lively  red ;  his  temples  beat  violently ;  he  felt  a  heavy  pressure 
over  his  eyebrows. 

[concluded  on  page  203.] 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


BRIDGET,   THE   IRISH    ORANGE    GIRL. 


1T03KERS,  NEW  YORK. 

M.  M.  Ballou,  Esq. — My  dear  Sir: — I  arrived  at  Yonkers  in 
the  afternoon  without  the  occurrence  of  any  material  incident,  and 
proceeded  at  once  in  quest  of  the  residence  of  a  friend,  at  whose 
home  I  intended  to  take  up  my  quarters.  After  some  little  search 
on  Waiburton  Avenue,  I  recognized  the  well-known  tones  of 
familiar  voices  coming  from  a  point  far  above  my  head — seeming 
to  emanate  from  the  clouds — and  in  a  few  moments  I  was  the 
centre  of  an  anxious  group  of  questioners,  whose  warm  fcnd  hearty 
welcome  made  me  perfectly  at  home.  I  nestled  myself  into  the 
soothing  embraces  of  a  luxurious  arm-chair,  lit  a  fragrant  Havana, 
and,  with  my  feet  upon  the  rail  of  that  elevated  piazza,  enjoyed 
social  converse  with  those  I  loved ;  while  my  eyes  drank  in  the 
magnificent  landscape  before  me,  embracing  the  town  far  below, 
the  river  with  its  countloss  vessels  and  steamers,  the  palisades  be- 
yond, with  the  sun  just  sinking  to  rest  in  the  western  horizon  un- 
der one  of  those  charming  autumnal  landscapes  such  as  Cropsey 
delights  to  paint.  And  1  felt  that  I  had  seldom,  if  ever,  enjoyed. 
au  hour  of  such  pure,  unalloyed  enjoyment  outside  the  home 
circle.  The  situation  of  Yonkers,  its  natural  beauties  and  advan- 
tages, have  attracted  the  wealthier  business  men  of  New  York  to 
make  their  homes  within  its  borders;  and  what  within  my  own 
limited  recollection  of  a  few — say  ten — years  was  an  inconsiderable 
village,  with  its  country  tavern,  variety  stores,  and  other  adjuncts 
of  village  life,  is  now  a  thriving  town  of  considerable  importance. 
Its  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1850,  was  4160,  while 
it  is  estimated  now  at  from  10,000  to  12,000.  The  frequent  op- 
portunities of  transit  to  and  from  the  city,  its  splendid  building 
sites,  with  the  consequent  influx  of  wealthy  New  Yorkers,  have 
caused  the  erection  of  innumerable  country  seats,  villas  and  cot- 
tages ;  and  whun  the  town  shall  be  complete — if  that  day  should 
ever  arrive — it  will  be  without  question  the  handsomest  town  on 
the  river.  At  present,  it  is  in  a  transition  state ;  and  the  unfinished 
state  of  some  of  the  recently  graded  streets  detracts  from  the  oth- 
erwise beautiful  appearance  of  the  place  from  within.  Some  idea 
of  the  rapidity  of  this  transition  may  be  formed  by  your  readers 
on  comparing  the  view  given  iu  my  large  sketch  with  the  imagi- 
nary picture  which  he  wouid  form  on  reading  the  description  given 
of  it  by  Barber,  in  his  "  Historical  Collection  of  New  York,"  pub- 
lished in  1851,  in  which  ho  says,  "Yonkers  has  two  churches,  a 
female  seminary,  and  about  sixty  dtvelliyiys."  Of  course,  the  rise 
in  the  valuation  of  property  (real  es'tate)  has  outstripped  the  ratio 
of  population,  and  lots  and  sites,  which  a  few  years  since  could  be 
bought  for  hundreds,  have  been  sold  recently  for  twice  as  many 
thousands.  Nor  is  this  the  result  of  a  speculative  mania.  No 
place  within  twice  the  distance  of  the  city  possesses  the  peculiar 
beauties  and  advantages  of  Yonkers ;  and  to  the  wealthy  man, 
rioting  in  riches,  a  few  thousands  more  or  less,  when  otherwise 
suited,  is  a  merG  item  in  securing  an  attractive  location.  Hence, 
some  of  the  most  elevated  and  commanding  sites  have  brought 
almost  fabulous  prices — fabulous,  when  suburbanty  considered. 
The  distance  to  the  heart  of  the  business  portion  of  the  city  is  but 
seventeen  miles,  and  the  transit  is  made  in  an  hour  by  either  boat 
or  rail,  but  a  few  minutes  longer  than  is  necessary  to  reach  the 
upper  section  of  the  city.  In  the  summer  season  the  sail  on  the 
river  is  extremely  pleasant,  and  the  majority  of  those  whose  busi- 
ness calls  them  back  and  forth,  prefer  this  mode  to  the  more  dusty 
and  crowded  ride  in  the  cars.  Three  or  four  steamboats  ply  from 
a  stop  at  the  dock  in  front  of  the  depot,  and  thus,  whether  hurried 
or  deliberate,  the  business  man  may  guage  his  exit  to  suit  his  con- 
venience. Owing  to  the  change  from  the  iron  horse  to  the  more 
safe  perhaps,  but  less  rapid  quadruped,  necessary  at  Thirty-Second 
Street,  the  cars  reach  Chamber  Street  about  the  same  time  that 
the  boat  does  which  leaves  Yonkers  at  the  same  hour;  so  that 
there  is  no  choice  of  mode  on  the  score  of  speed.  The  town  was 
originally  located  about  the  present  depot,  extending  back  to  -the 
rising  ground;  but  with  the  advent  of  "  Young  America"  and 
improvement,  streets  have  stretched  right  and  left,  and  up  the 
hills  in  every  direction,  affording  access  to  the  various  charming 
sites  which  are  rapidly  being  occupied  by  every  variety  df  ornate 


cottage,  villa  and  mansion,  from 
the  plain  one  nnd  a  half  story  house, 
costing  £600  or  $700,  to  the  cas- 
tellated "  hall,"  which  has  required 
some  hundred  thousand  or  more 
to  build.  The  ground  commences 
to  rise  immediately  from  the  river, 
and  extending  back  until  it  reach- 
es an  elevation  of  nearly  one  hun- 
dred feet,  thus  affording  tier  on 
tier  of  commanding  locations.  I 
need  not  enlarge  upon  the  beauti- 
ful views  which  these  afford  of  the 
river,  the  palisades,  etc.,  as  it  will 
be  self-evident  to  all  who  will  but 
glance  at  the  large  view  given  of 
the  town.  Yonkers  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  proprietor,  or  patrcon, 
of  the  Phillipse  Manor,  which  ex- 
tended over  a  large  tract  of  vain- 
able  land  in  the  immediate  vicini- 
ty ;  and  here  on  his  rent  days,  in 
the  old  stone  manor-house,  of 
which  I  have  given  a  representa- 
tion, he  entertained  his  friends  in 
state,  and  received  rents  from  his 
tenants.  His  daughter,  Mary  Phil- 
lipse, was  bom  here  in  1 730.  "When 
on  his  way  to  Boston,  in  1756, 
"Washington  met  this  lady  at  the 
house  of  the  Hon.  Beverly  Robin- 
son, who  had  married  her  sister, 
and  with  whom  she  was  staying 
for  a  short  time.  He  was  arrested 
by  her  charms,  and  a  mutual  feel- 
ing, of  admiration  seems  to  have 
sprung  up  in  their  hearts.  With- 
out declaring  his  passion,  however, 
Washington  returned  to  his  duties 
in  camp  at  Winchester,  requesting 
a  mutual  friend  to  inform  him  if 
there  was  any  chance  of  an  es- 
trangement of  the  interest  which 
she  had  exhibited  for  him.  Some 
time  after  he  was  informed  that 
his  old  friend,  Capt.  Morris,  had 
laid  siege  to  the  lady,  and  there 
was  danger  that  he  would  bear  off 
the  prize.  Whether  his  passion  had 
cooled,  or  his  -time  was  too  much 
occupied  in  the  important  duties 
of  his  command,  Washington 
seems  to  have  taken  no  steps  to 
prevent  the  success  of  his  friend, 
and  she  thereby  lost  the  opportu- 
nity of  connecting  her  name  insep- 
arably with  that  of  the  Pater  Patriae. — The  Nepara,  or  Saw-Mill 
River,  rising  some  ten  or  fifteen  miles  above,  near  Tarry  town, 
runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  Hudson,  and,  taking  a  sudden  turn, 
empties  into  the  latter  river,  after  making  an  abrupt  descent  over 
the  rocky  cliffs,  and  affording  excellent  mill  sites,  which  probably 
first  attracted  attention  to  the  spot.  Yonkers  was  the  scene  of 
many  stirring  incidents  during  the  Revolution,  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  recapitulate  en  extenso.  Being  but  four  miles 
from  Kings-bridge,  where  the  enemy  were  established  in  force,  it 
was  not  often  occupied  by  American  forces;  Taut  many  of  its  in- 
habitants being  whigs,  and  devoted  to  the  cause  of  their  country, 
they  made  frequent  efforts  to  aid  that  cause  by  molesting  and  in- 
juring its  enemies.  In  my  last  I  gave  an  account  of  the  irruption 
of  the  Rose  and  Phoenix,  British  vessels,  up  the  river,  and  the 
burning  of  some  vessels  and  the  escape  of  the  American  gun- 
boats. The  battle  occurred  immediately  opposite  Yonkers,  and 
when  defeated,  the  gun-boats  run  into  Nepara  or  Saw-Mill  River, 
to  escape  from  the  enemy.  Upon  the  high  hill  back  of  the  village, 
called  .Locust  Hill,  the  American  forces  were  encamped  iu  1781  j 
and  in  1778,  Col.  Gist  was  stationed  at  the  base  of  Boar  Hill,  a 
little  south  of  the  former.  He  was  attacked  and  defeated  by  Col. 
Tarleton,  and  his  huts  burned  and  forage  destroyed. — In  the 
morning,  sketch-book  in  hand,  1  started  out  in  search  of  the  pic- 
turesque, and  was  soon  busy  sketching  the  Old  Manor  House, 
which  stands  at  the  corner  of  Waiburton  Avenue.  This  old- 
fashioned  mansion  is  built  substantially  of  stone ;  and  although  its 
exterior  is  comparatively  plain,  the  interior  is  elaborately  orna- 
mented with  the  quaint  and  highly-wrought  chimney-pieces,  wain- 
scotings,  cornices  and  balustrades 
seen  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy 
of  the  period.  A  short  walk 
brought  me  to  the  Getty  House, 
on  the  corner  of  Broadway  and 
Mechanic  Street.  This  tine  hotel 
was  erected  some  six  years  since, 
and  was  named  after  Robert  B. 
Getty,  Esq.  Its  proprietor  is  Rob- 
ert L.  Bucklin,  Esq.,  to  whom  I 
am  indebted  for  favors  shown  me, 
and  for  valuable  information.  I 
enjoyed  with  him  a  visit  to  the 
Library  Institution,  situated  in  a 
portion  of  his  house.  This  insti- 
tution was  organized  but  a  few- 
years  since,  by  the  energy  and  lib- 
erality of  some  of  the  public-spirit- 
ed citizens  of  the  place,  and  is  now 
in  a  very  flourishing  condition. 
Among  other  interesting  objects,  I 
noticed  some  of  the  original  de- 
signs by  Darley  for  Irving's  Wash- 
ington, loaned  to  the  Library  by 
Mr.  Putnam.  In  a  small  cabinet, 
off  the  large  room,  I  found  a  \nvy 
valuable  and  interesting  collection 
of  autograph  letters,  among  which 
was  one  from  Cotton  Mather.  I 
need  not  say  that  it  required  a 
strong  effort  to  tear  myself  from 
so  interesting  a  spot;  but  my  time 
being  limited,  I  was  compelled  to 
forego  the  pleasure  at  that  time  of 
the  least,  which  1  promise  myself 
at  a  future  opportunity,  in  looking 
over  the  objects  of  interest  in  this 
collection.  From  the  Library  I 
crossed  Broadway  to  sketch  St. 
John's  Episcopal  Church,  which  is 
represented  in  the  small  engraving 
on    the  opposite  page.      This   is 


interesting  as  being  one  of  the  early  churches  founded  and  built 
by  the  jiatroons.  The  congregation  was  organized  in  1700,  at 
which  time  the  population  of  the  manor  was  about  two  hundred 
souls.  The  first  church  edifice  was  erected  in  1752  and  '53,  at  a 
cost  of  £623  6b.  9d.,  by  Frederick  Phillipf-e,  who  demised  £400  to 
aid  in  its  erection,  and  gave  the  land.  When  the  amount  come 
to  be  paid,  his  widow  added  the  sum  of  £223.  He  died  in  New 
York,  July  26, 1751,  and  was  buried  in  the  family  vault,  in  the 
Dutch  Church  at  Sleepy  Hollow.  In  1776,  the  Rev.  Luke  Bab- 
cock  was  rector,  and,  tuking  sides  in  favor  of  the  king — as  almost 
all  the  Episcopal  ministers  did — he  was  persecuted  by  the  Ameri- 
cans. He  was  seized,  his  papers  searched,  and,  after  a  mock  cere- 
mony of  trial,  he  was  committed  to  confinement.  At  the  end  of 
six  months,  his  health  failing,  he  was  released,  but  ordered  to 
leave  for  New  York,  then  in  possession  of  the  British.  Sick  in 
body  and  soul,  he  reached  the  city,  but  only  lived  three  days  after 
his  arrival.  During  the  Revolution,  the  Hon.  Frederick  Phillipse, 
the  son  of  the  original  proprietor,  took  the  side  of  his  king,  and 
was,  in  consequence,  obliged  to  fly  to  New  York,  the  Americans 
having  threatened  his  life  if  he  remained.  His  immense  estates 
were  confiscated  by  the  state,  which  subsequently  granted  to  the 
congregation  of  the  church  the  land  on  which  it  stood,  together 
with  two  acres  adjoining  for  a  rectory,  as  well  as  the  cemetery  of 
the  Church.  I  called  upon  the  present  rector,  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Carter,  who  occupies  the  neat  and  tasty  rectory,  and  Epent  an 
hour  with  him  in  a  very  agreeable  manner.  He  very  kindly  gave 
me  items  of  information  regarding  the  church  and  the  adjacent 
village,  and  loaned  me  material  to  aid  me  in  gathering  the  neces- 
sary facts  to  accompany  my  sketches.  Prom  him  1  learned  that 
the  church  has  been  once  burned,  and  twice  enlarged  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  its  growing  congregation,  und  that  it  is  about  to 
he  enlarged  from  its  inadequate  accommodation.  The  long  shad- 
ows cast  by  the  tall  locusts  surrounding  the  church,  warned  me, 
as  we  issued  from  the  porch  after  inspecting  its  interior,  that  it 
was  time  for  me  to  return,  and  I  bade  Mr.  Carter  farewell,  and 
sought  my  quarters.  The  evening  was  spent  in  collating  infor- 
mation touching  the  town  and  vicinity,  and  in  the  morning,  after 
an  early  call  upon  Mr.  Carter,  to  return  him  some  books  borrowed 
from  his  library,  I  took  the  cars  for  home,  where  I  arrived  in  due 
time.  My  next  trip  being  taken  at  a  somewhat  later  and  more 
inclement  period,  1  was  compelled  to  omit  that  feature  from  which 
I  had  promised  myself  so  much  pleasure  and  convenience,  and 
the  "  M.  M.  Ballou  "  was  laid  up  in  ordinary  until  a  more  propi- 
tious season.     1  am,  very  respectfully, 

Your  artist,  Netjtbal  Tint. 


BRIDGET,  THE  IRISHTORAAGE  GIRL. 

Pew  of  our  city  readers  are  unfamiliar  with  the  honest  face  of 
Bridget,  the  Irish  orange  girl,  who  is  the  subject  of  our  accompa- 
nying sketch.  Always  neatly  and  cleanly  dressed,  with  her  bas- 
ket of  fruit  on  her  arm,  and  a  pleasant,  cheerful  smile  on  her  face, 
she  makes  her  daily  rounds  in  winter,  visiting  the  different  public 
offices  and  couuting-rooms,  always  welcome  to  clerks  perplexed 
with  figures,  and  traders  weary  with  speculations.  The  juvenile 
portion  of  the  population  are  familiar  with  her  face.  Never  im- 
portunate or  obtrusive,  she  obtains  customers  without  solicitation. 
In  the  summer  season  her  calling  is  not  a  very  onerous  one.  She 
may  then  be  seen  in  the  malls,  or  sitting  in  the  shade  of  the  lime- 
trees,  on  the  Common — generally  knitting  when  at  rest,  for  she  is 
a  great  economizer  of  time,  in  winter,  of  course,  her  life  is  hard- 
er, for  she  is  out  in  all  weathers — her  trade  being  rather  the  more 
profitable  when  people  are  obliged  to  keep  within  doors.  How 
many  weary  miles  arc  plodded  by  her  patient  feet !  We  know 
nothing  of  her  history.  Very  likely  she  is  not  alone  in  the  world, 
but  has  helpless  relatives  dependent  on  her  exertions  for  their 
daily  bread,  and  honestly  supported  by  her  labor.  If  the  secret 
history  of  many  of  these  peripatetic  traders  were  written,  we 
should  find  among  them  many  a  bright  example  of  heroic  devo- 
tion and  self-sacrifice.  The  true  heroines  of  life  are  often  found 
in  humble  garb,  unnoticed,  unchronicled.  It  is  a  pleasant  task  to 
rescue  even  one  from  oblivion,  and  preserve  her  features  iu  a 
record  of  the  times.  The  hard  times  of  last  winter  largely  in- 
creased the  number  of  street  pedlers,  and  wares  of  all  kinds  were 
offered  by  men  and  women  who,  probably  for  the  first  time,  were 
driven  to  such  a  mode  of  obtaining  a  livelihood.  With  the  return 
of  prosperous  times  they  have  gone  back  into  other  walks  of  life 
As  a  general  thing,  the  business  of  selling  fruit  in  the  streets  and 
offices  seems  legitimately  to  belong-  to  women.  We  dislike  to  see 
a  great  hulking  fellow,  who  is  able  to  earn  a  living  by  some  manly 
occupation,  competing  with  the  poor  women  and  crippled  and 
sickly  children,  to  whom  such  business  is  very  well  suited,  and 
who  can  scarcely  find,  in  a  large  and  crowded  city,  anything  else 
so  feasible  as  a  means  of  support. 
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ARTIST-LIFE  IN  NEW  YORK. 

How  few  persons,  as  they  pause  in  Broadway  to  gaze  at  the 
pictures  that  line  some  of  the  windows  in  that  crowded  street — 
how  few  hove  any  adequate  conception  of  the  inner  and  outer  life 
of  those  gifted  ones,  the  product  of  whose  taste  and  pencil  excites 
bo  much  admiration. 

"  Surely,"  exclaims  a  fair  reader,  "  these  artists,  golden-haired 
and  inspired,  with  nothing  to  think  about  but  the  poetic  ideas  they 
transfer  to  the  immortal  canvass,  are  truly  blest !  They  live  in  a 
radiant  world  of  their  own,  peopled  with  the  flashing  creations  of 
their  glorious  intellect !" 

Little  dreams  the  girlish  rhapsodist  that  artists,  after  all,  how- 
over  distinguished,  arc  composed  of  nothing  but  ordinary  flesh 
and  blood,  and  arc  consequently  subject  to  all  human  infirmities. 
The  baker  and  the  butcher,  the  grocer  and  the  milkman,  arc  as 
indispensable  to  the  artist's  comfort  as  to  that  of  mortals  much 
less  refined  in  their  mental  developments.  They  will  indulge  in 
the  vulgar  luxuries  of  a  wife  and  family,  just  as  though  they 
painted  tavern  signs  for  Boniface  instead  of  pictures  for  posterity. 
Hunger  and  thirst,  heat  and  cold,  the  unkindness  of  friends,  and 
the  "  pressure  of  the  money  market,"  afflict  them  precisely  as 
these  evils  do  Tom  Bobbin  the  stage-driver,  and  Billy  Bump  the 
perniquier ;  and,  what  is  worse,  as  men  of  highly  imaginative 
minds  are  seldom  shrewd  in  the  details  of  business,  they  are  ever 
the  victims  of  subtler  grapplers  with  thought  in  the  walks  of  trade. 

We  might  give  many  an  instance  in  point.  We  bad  a  friend 
once,  who  was  an  artist  of  the  highest  order  of  excellence.  He 
was  rich  in  the  stored-up  treasures  of  art,  but  poor  enough  as  re- 
gards those  grosser  elements  of  affluence  which  pass  more  cur- 
rent in  the  store  and  at  the  counting-house.  He  produced  three 
magnificent  realizations  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful.  In  color- 
ing they  were  perfect,  in  drawing  faultless,  in  execution  masterly. 
He  placed  them  in  a  Broadway  window  for  sale.  His  pride  would 
not  permit  him  to  exhibit  his  necessity  in  a  diminished  price,  and 
so  he  innocently  left  that  question  with  the  dealer,  as  contingent 
on  circumstances.  Everybody  admired  the  pictures.  They  were 
pronounced  inimitable.  The  art-critics  eulogized,  and  the  public 
gazed  at  them  with  delight,  everyday.  But,  in  the  meantime,  our 
friend  grew  penniless.  He  could  not  live  on  laudations.  In  two 
months  one  of  his  paintings  was  taken  for  a  bill  of  frames,  for 
storage,  for  charges  incurred  on  its  exhibition.  Another  picture 
our  friend  was  forced  to  pawn,  in  order  to  purchase  bread  for  his 
ehilflren.  The  third  he  removed  to  his  atelier  in  disgust,  because 
ofl'ered  but  seventy-five  dollars  for  it.  That  same  picture  he  has 
since  disposed  of  for  more  than  ten  times  the  amount  mentioned ; 
but,  until  he  effected  this  sale,  his  sufferings,  and  the  sufferings  of 
those  dependent  upon  him,  beggared  all  common  description. — 
New  York  Sunday  Times. 


CHARACTER  OF  CROMWELL. 

"  In  speaking,"  fluid  Milton,  "of  such  a 
man,  who  hut  merited  so  well  of  his  coun- 
try, I  should  do  nothing  if  I  only  exculpa- 
ted him  from  crimen  ;  since  it  bo  nearly  con- 
cerns the  country  and  mynelf,  who  am  so 
closely  implicated  in  the  same  disgrace,  to 
evince  to  all  nations,  and  so  far  as  I  can,  to 
all  ages,  the  excellence  of  his  character  and 
the  splendor  of  bin  renown."  After  Milton 
and  Macau  lay  and  Carlyle,  it  becomes  a  dif- 
ficult tank  to  speak  on  the  subject.  Let  us, 
however,  as  briefly  as  possible  review  the 
lifo  of  Cromwell.  In  its  first  obscure  period, 
including  two-thirds  of  his  life,  he  is  a  plain 
English  farmer,  distinguished  only  by  his 
homely  English  virtues,  his  strong  common 
senBO  and  independence,  his  earnest  piety, 
his  forwardness  in  all  good  works.  At 
homo,  ho  is  strict,  yet  tender,  full  of  soft 
sympathies  and  playful  kindness.  JIu  en- 
ters the  British  parliament,  re  com  mended 
by  little  political  skill  or  influence,  still  less 
by  any  oratorical  attainments,  hut  by  his 
thorough  practical  force  and  earnestness,  he 
approves  himself  as  a  man  "  to  sit  well  to 
the  mark."  In  the  next  stogc  of  his  life  he 
is  an  extempore  soldier,  who,  having  learned 
to  govern  himself,  proves  his  fitness  to  he  a 
leader  to  others.  lie  inspires  his  men  with 
his  own  spirit,  fights  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
one  who  believes,  and  passes  on  from  vic- 
tory to  victory.  When  justice  requires  it, 
he  can  bo  as  inexorable  as  death  ;  but  he  has 
an  nffectionate  pity  for  distress,  and  a  pa- 
tient tolerance  for  honest  doubt  or  misguided 
sincerity.  As  his  Bplierc  widens,  his  powers 
are  developed  ;  he  displays  a  faculty  equal  to  the  great- 
est affairs  and  the  darkest  emergencies,  till  all  men  rely 
on  the  strength  of  his  arm,  and  the  wisdom  of  his  coun- 
sel. With  a  soul-pervading  belief  in  things  unseen, 
even  alike  in  public  and  private,  in  the  shock  of  battle 
and  the  heat  of  debate,  speaking  and  feeling  as  a  man 
under  the  eye  of  God,  and  an  instrument  in  His  hands, 
he  unites  a  clear  and  prompt  intelligence  that  finds  dif- 
ficult vent  in  words,  but  cuts  decisively  through  the  sub- 
tlest entanglements,  and  a  vigor  of  will  that  takes  up 
the  most  appalling  difficulties  with  an  iron  grasp,  scat- 
ters doubt  and  opposition  to  the  winds,  and  establishes 
order  on  the  basis  of  fact.  He  has  no  theories  about 
government,  but  he  knows  in  all  circumstances  what 
suits  the  time,  and  he  dares  to  realize  it.  A  king  gov- 
erns ill  and  obstructs  the  growth  of  England's  true  life ; 
he  helps  to  dethrone  him,  and  sets  up  a  republic.  The 
republic  proves  itself  unfit  for  the  national  requirements, 
and  its  leaders  talk  when  they  ought  to  act ;  he  takes 
the  work  into  his  own  hands,  trampling  upon  law,  reso- 
lute only  that  England  shall  in  some  true  sense  acconi- 
fdish  her  destiny.  And  now  be  is  visibly,  as  he  had 
ong  been  virtually,  the  head  of  the  nation. 

He  had  disappointed  every  party,  not  by  deceiving 
them,  but  by  being  more  wise  to  recognize  the  true  state 
of  things,  and  the  true  condition  of  national  well-being. 
He  has  converted  into  enemies  many  sincere  and  able 
men  who  cannot  see  with  his  eyes,  and  think  their  duty 
consists  not  in  aiding  but  in  opposing  him.     He  has 
alienated  the  affections  of  old  comrades,  who  cling  to 
their  loved  theories,  while  he  is  striving  only  to  put 
whatever  was  good  in  these  theories  into  practice.     His 
superior  mind,  ever-growing,  has  opened  into  a  wider 
circle  of  thoughts  out  of  the  mist  and  storm  of  revolu- 
tion.    Experience  has  taught  him  many  things  which 
are  hard  to  communicate  in  words,  but  which  he  strug- 
gles to  convert  into  facts.     Elevated  into  supremacy, 
regal  save  only  in  name,  he  still  preserves  the  plain 
simplicity  of  his  former  life.    Armed  with  more  than 
regal  power,  he  limits  himself  within  the  strict  bounds 
of  necessity.     He  is  not  elated  by  power,  for  it  is  not 
strange  to  him.     At  home  upon  a  throne,  he  cares  little 
for  the  out  shows  of  royalty,  except  so  far  as  they  involve  the  na- 
tion's honor,  or  conduce  to  its  security.     Too  great  to  be  jealous 
or  vindictive  for  himself,  he  is  swift  and  stern  iu  crushing  the  ene- 
mies of  public  tranquillity.     He  is  truly  a  terror  to  evil-doers  a 
praise  and  protection  to  them  that  do  well.     He  fosters  learning, 
though  himself  not  learned,  and  a  companion  of  men  to  whom 


learning  is  profanity.  "  If  there  was  a  man  in  England  who  ex- 
celled in  any  faculty  or  science,  the  Protector  would  find  him  out, 
and  reword  him  according  to  bin  merit."  The  head  of  Puritan- 
EfXDj  of  o  cause  now  triumphant,  he  is  so  little  of  a  "fanatic," 
that  he  tolerates  all  sects,  so  long  as  they  meddle  not  to  disturb 
the  state — he  can  tolerate  everything  but'wilful  wrong-doing.  At 
an  era  when  toleration  is  still  looked  upon  as  foolish  in  politics  and 
criminal  in  religion,  he  stand*  out  in  glorious  prominence  as  the 
earnest  advocate  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  proclaims  all 
men  answerable  to  God  alone  for  their  (kith.  Popery  and  prelacy 
he  proscribes,  on  grounds  political  rattier  than  religions  ;  to  the 
adherents  of  both  he  shows  private  licences;  under  his  rnle  men 
no  longer  suffer  at  the  stake  or  the  pillory.  So  far  do  his  thoughts 
reach  beyond  his  age,  that  he  desires,  and  earnestly  attempt*,'  to 
extend  the  rights  of  citizenship  to  the  outcast  and  persecuted 
Jews.  Himself  the  greatest,  "  the  most  English  of  Englishmen," 
he  is  determined  thut  England  shall  bo  the  greatest  of  states. 
He  encourages  trade,  he  plants  colonies,  he  makes  wise  peace 
with  whom  he  wilJ,  or  wages  just  and  successful  war.  All  Ea- 
rope  trembles  at  his  voice,  and  the  flag  of  England  now  and 
henceforth  waves  triumphant  over  every  sea.  In  fine,  consider- 
ing the  comparative  position  of  Britain  in  the  times  that  preceded 
and  followed  him,  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  and  the  difficul- 
ties with  which  he  had  to  contend,  making  all  allowance  for  his 
errors  and  failings,  he  is  a  man  for  all  ages  to  admire,  for  all 
Britons  to  honor  in  proud  and  loving  remembranr-e.  No  royal 
name,  at  least  since  Alfred's,  is  more  worthy  of  our  veneration, 
than  that  of  the  "  Usurper,"  Oliver  Cromwell. — Encyclopedia 
Britannica. 


TIIK  VERDICT  OF  HISTORY. 

History,  besides  its  bad  men,  is  filled  with  debateablc  men. 
Historic  doubts  arise  to  disturb  the  verdict  of  ages  ;  judgments 
are  wholly  reversed.  A  shade  falls  on  the  great  name  of  Sydney. 
Wat  Tyler  and  Jack  Cade  are  rising  in  public  estimation.  'Queen 
Mary  finds  a  patron  in  one  party  in  the  church.  Crook-backed 
Richard  ha3  his  apologist.    Judas  Iscariot  himself  has  recently 


st.  John's  church,  yonkers,  n.  t. 


been  pronounced  by  learned,  and  even  Episcopal  critics,  to  have 
been  probably  not  so  black  as  for  eighteen  centuries  he  has  been 
believed  to  be.  After  all,  whose  opinions  are  to  govern  ?  Are  we 
to  have  the  Duke  of  Marlborough — an  angel  of  light,  says  Lord 
Stanhope — a  fallen  angel,  says  Lord  Macaulay — a  traitor,  a  mur- 
derer.— London  Athen&um. 
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[Written  for  B.iUou's  Pictorial.]    • 

THE  EVENTS  OF  A  NIGHT  : 

— OR, — 

THE  PROPHECY  AND  THE  PKOMISE. 

BY    AGNES    LESLIE. 

Three  of  us  arranged  to  "  wake  togcthor,"  ns  Bridget  says,  on 
the  1st  of  January,  IS — ,  until  the  new  year  came  in.  It  was  a 
wild  night,  and  in  that  weird  old  house  by  the  river  it  seemed 
wilder  still.  Every  gust  of  wind  seemed  charged  with  demon 
voices,  as  it  shrieked  and  howled  through  the  long  corridors  and 
passage-ways  ;  and  each  dash  of  fresh  hail  and  rain  against  the 
Mindless  windows  sent  a  shiver  over  mo,  even  in  the  first  of  the 
evening,  when  merriment  reigned  supremo.  As  the  night  deep- 
ened, however,  we  unconsciously  drew  nearer  to  each  other,  and 
dropped  our  voices  into  a  more  conversational  tone. 

I  have  spoken  of  its  being  a  weird  old  house.  It  was  an  old 
homestead,  gaunt  and  grim,  with  a  dozen  doors  and  windows  too 
many,  situated  just  above  the  banks  of  a  river — a  pathless  wood 
on  one  side,  and  a  dreary  stretch  of  common  on  the  other.  A 
pleasant  and  romantic  place  enough  in  the  summer  days,  but  on 
a  night  of  storm  it  was  absolutely  terrific.  Three  of  us  sat  to- 
.  gether  on  such  a  night ;  Ellen  Meyer,  my  young  hostess,  Cuthbert 
Gray,  and  myself. 

"Let's  tell  stories,"  said  Ellen— in  familiar,  pet  parlance,  Nell — 
as  the  distant  sound  of  the  town  clock  came  ringing  nine  across 
the  common. 

So  we  drew  closer  to  the  great  fireplace  with  its  roaring  fire  of 
logs — Ellen  leaning  her  pretty  head  against  the  iron  jamb,  Cuth- 
bert's handsome  person  stretched  lazily  out  in  a  leathern  arm-chair 
directly  before  the  blaze,  while  I  shared  a  similar  one  with  a  sleek 
Maltese  eat. 

"  Come  begin,  Master  Gray,"  said  Nell,  gaily.  "  Come — '  Once 
upon  a  time — '  " 

"You're  the  talker,  Nell, you  must  begin,"  he  replied,  smiling 
admiringly. 

But  Nell,  pretty,  arch  little  Nell,  only  leaned  forward,  resting 
her  arm  on  Cuthbert's  knee,  the  witch,  and  stroked  pussy's  head, 
sayiug,  in  her  sweet,  coaxing  voice  : 

"Pretty  kitty,  pretty  kitty,  dear  little  kitty." 

Neither  Nell  nor  I  would  begin,  so  Cuthbert,  the  finest  story- 
teller of  my  acquaintance,  despite  his  modest  assertions,  com- 
menced to  tell  us  a  story  of  his  navy  life — for  Cuthbert  wrote 
U.  S.  N.  after  his  name.  Nell  made  merry,  in  a  gentle,  half- 
deprecating  manner,  over  his  story ;  and  then  followed  conun- 
drums and  odd  riddles,  until  eleven  had  struck  slowly  from  the 
old  hall  clock. 

""We  shall  soon  say  'good  by'  to  the  dying  year,"  said  Cuth- 
bert, seriously. 

"'Good  byes' — how  sad  they  arc  1"  murmured  Ellen,  with  a 
little  weary  smile. 

"Not  always,  Nelly."  And  Cuthbert  turned  one  of  his  mean- 
ing glances  upon  her. 

"When  are  they  not,  pray  tell  V  she  asked  with  an  innocent 
air,  though  she  knew  well  enough  what  he  meant. 

"When  they  are  sweetened  with  a  kiss,  and  a  hope  of  speedy 
meeting,"  he  answered,  wickedly,  looking  straight  into  the  fire. 

Ellen's  cheek  flushed  scarlet,  and  I  knew  there  was  displeasure 
in  it  by  the  dilation  of  her  nostril ;  I  knew,  too,  that  Cuthbert 
Gray  had  kissed  her  sometimes  at  parting.  To  turn  the  subject, 
I  said : 

"  It  was  just  a  year  ago  to-night,  Nell,  that  you  and  I  had  our 
fortunes  told  over  at  the  gipscy's  tent  on  the  common." 

"And  what  did  they  predict?"  questioned  Cuthbert,  smiling ; 
"  plenty  of  money,  and  a  husband,  I  suppose." 

"  They  predicted  that  Nell  would  marry  a  man  who  saved  her 
life  ;  and  this  coming  year,  too,"  I  replied,  looking  at  the  same 
moment  into  her  face  across  the  hearth. 

What  was  the  matter1?  I  dared  not  ask  ;  but  quick  as  thought 
my  eyes  followed  hers — I  saw  a  man's  fierce  eyes  gleaming  from 
under  a  broad  slouched  hat  pressed  close  to  the  window  pane.  It 
disappeared  a  moment  after,  and  then  I  recovered  myself  suf- 
ficiently to  relate  the  occurrence  to  Cuthbert,  who  was  sitting  with 
his  back  to  the  window,  wholly  unconscious  of  our  fright.  I  was 
provoked  at  the  light  manner  he  displayed. 

"0,  that's  nothing  strange,"  lie  said;  "probably  some  of  the 
workmen  from  the  stone  quarry  going  home  from  a  new  year's 
frolic,  and  hearing  our  voices,  took  a  peep  at  us," 

"  Those  were  no  workman's  eyes,"  returned  Ellen,  with  a  pale 
face,  and  a  low,  scared  voice.  "  They  belonged  to  Pietro  Vas- 
sura !" 

Even  Cuthbert's  merry  disdain  sobered  down  a  little  at  this,  for 
Pietro  Vassura  had  twice  attempted  to  abduct  Ellen  Meyer  from 
her  home.  Just  one  year  ago  a  band  of  Italians  had  appeared  in 
the  village,  and  rented  an  old  house  with  some  pretension  to  decayed 
elegance,  on  the  outskirt.  They  called  themselves  the  last  of  a 
famous  tribe  of  gipscys, — a  race  as  proud  in  their  way  as  any 
Duke  of  Hamilton's.  Whether  this  was  a  true  statement  was 
never  ascertained,  but  strong  suspicions  wore  entertained  that 
these  strangers  were  at  best  but  a  band  of  thieves  ;  yet  as  it  was 
never  proved  to  a  certainty,  they  lived  unmolested  in  their  lone- 
some mansion.  Pietro  was  their  alleged  chief— a  really  fine, 
handsome  fellow  in  appearance;  and  on  one  of  Ellen's  visits  to  his 
mother,  he  had  conceived  a  violent  passion  for.  her,  and  in  a  most 
assured  manner  asked  her  to  become  his  wife.  So  enraged  was  he 
at  her  haughty  disdain,  that  he  had  twice,  as  I  have  mentioned, 
endeavored  to  abduct  her  by  force.     Legal  measures  had   been 


resorted  to,  but  he  evaded  the  law  and  its  officers  by  vanishing 
mysteriously  from  the  place.  It  was  now  three  months  since  we 
had  heard  or  socn  him,  and  it  was  little  wonder  that  his  sudden 
appearance  at  that  hour  blanched  our  cheeks  with  fear. 

I  looked  at  Ellen  again.  There  was  a  firm  resolve  of  somo 
kind  maturing  in  her  mind,  I  knew.  You  would  have  said  she  was 
ten  years  older  than  she  was  half  an  hour  ago,  had  you  seen  her 
now.  All  the  pretty  dimpled  archness  had  fled,  and  a  grave,  wo- 
manly dignity  took  its  place.  She  it  was  who  resumed  the  con- 
versation, just  as  the  clock  struck  for  midnight.  Twelve  slow 
strokes  sent  out  their  solemn  clang. 

"  There  goes  the  old  year,  '  tho  dear  old  year/  "  Baid  she, 
gravely,  but  yet  smiling. 

Cuthbert  looked  up  at  her  tone ;  he  felt  the  change  in  her 
mood ;  it  seemed  to  thrill  him  into  change,  for  there  was  no  long- 
er the  old  playful  air,  but  a  tender  earnestness,  when  he  asked,  in 
return  : 

"Are  you  sorry  it  has  gone,  Ellen1?" 

"  Yes,  I  am  sorry  it  has  gone,  Cuthbert ;  it  has  been  the  sweetest 
year  of  my  whole  life." 

"Why?"  he  eagerly  questioned. 

"Because  I  have  known  in  this  year  the  best  friends  I  ever 
met ;  because  I  have  awakened  to  better  aims  and  hopes  through 
these  friends,  and  so  have  lost  in  a  measure  my  old  unrest." 

She  had  known  Cuthbert  Gray  and  myself  in  this  year  for  the 
first  time,  and  I  could  not  mistake  the  fond  look  of  affection  be- 
stowed upon  me  as  she  spoke  ;  but  I  was  puzzled  by  the  mournful 
tender  smile  whieli  mot  Cuthbert's  seeking  eyes.  The  beautiful 
color  had  quite  gone  from  her  checks,  and  she  looked  tired  and 
drooping.     I  remarked  this  to  her. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  quietly,  "  I  am  very  weary ;  perhaps  we 
had  better  retire." 

Cuthbert  rose  instantly.  There  was  no  one  in  the  house  besides 
ourselves,  excepting  two  maid  servants,  and  Ellen's  old  grand- 
father, who  was  almost  blind.  Cuthbert  was  on  a  visit  here  with 
myself,  and  our  apartments  were  at  some  distance  from  the  before- 
mentioned  family.  Cuthbert's  ranged  side  by  side  with  mine,  while 
Ellen's  was  situated  across  the  passage  at  the  other  end.  We  all 
went  up  stairs  together,  and  remembering  our  fright,  I  said  : 

"Hadn't  you  bettor  share  my  room,  Ellen?" 

She  declined,  and  turning,  gave  me  a  good-night  kiss.  Cuth- 
bert stood  beside  me  waiting  for  his  candle,  which  he  had  just  lit 
by  mine,  to  bum.  Obeying  some  deep  hidden  impulse,  she  ap- 
proached him  and  lifted  her  face  to  kiss  him,  too.  His  dark  eyes 
lighted,  his  olive  cheek  flushed  a  warmer  hue  than  before,  as  ho 
bent  down,  0  so  gently  and  reverently,  and  pressed  his  lips  to 
hers.  I  noticed  that  when  he  lifted  his  head,  there  was  a  moisture 
in  his  eyes",  unknown  a  moment  before. 

Thus  we  said  good-night,  and  separated.  It  was  moonlight 
now ;  the  storm  had  gone  out  with  the  old  year,  and  the  deepest 
hush  had  succeeded.  After  extinguishing  my  candle,  I  went  to 
the  window  and  looked  out  upon  the  night.  How  peaceful  every- 
thing appeared  in  tho  silver  moonshine,  yet  I  could  not  divest  my- 
self of  a  feeling  of  dread.  Those  fiery  eyes  haunted  me.  I  sat 
up  moon-gazing  until  I  was  chilled  with  cold,  and  then  reluctantly 
went  to  bed.  How  long  I  slept  I  did  not  know,  but  when  I  awoke 
I  saw  with  a  shiver  of  terror  that  the  door,  which  I  had  carefully 
set  wide  open  with  a  heavy  book,  was  closed  and  fast. 

I  lay  breathless  and  listened.  Not  a  sound  broke  the  stillness  ; 
and  determining  to  ascertain  if  possible  tho  cause  of  the  closed 
door,  I  got  up  softly,  slipped  on  my  dressing-gown,  and  crept 
noiselessly  towards  it ;  then,  with  my  ear  close  to  the  crevice,  I 
again  held  my  breath  and  listened.  I  now  thought  that  I  heard  a 
footstep  moving  stealthily  along  the  matting.  It  soon  ceased, 
however ;  but  presently  I  heard  distinctly  a  hand  slipping  over  my 
door  as  if  to  guide  its  owner.  The  moon  had  gone  down,  and 
everything  was  enveloped  in  inky  darkness.  Almost  paralyzed 
with  fear  I  felt  my  way  to  the  door  which  communicated  with 
Cuthbert's  apartment,  and  cautiously  opened  it.  I  knew  by  his 
slow,  regular  breathing  that  he  was  asleep.  And,  good  heavens  ! 
from  the  same  direction  came  another  repressed  respiration. 

My  blood  curdled  in  my  veins,  and  I  felt  that  singular  sensa- 
tion, the  hair  rising  on  my  head.  A  moment  after  the  thought 
rushed  over  me,  that  it  rested  with  me  to  save  his  life — but  what 
to  do  ?  I  dared  not  light  a  lamp,  for  that  might  be  the  signal  of 
instant  action.  While  I  was  thus  debating,  I  heard  Ellen  Meyer's 
voice  in  the  lowest  whisper  (I  could  hear,  for  the  bod  was  very 
near  the  door)  say  : 

"  Cuthbert !     Cuthbert !" 

There  was  a  faint  gray  light  from  the  four  great  windows  in  his 
room,  and  my  eyes  had  now  become  so  accustomed  to  tho  dark 
that  I  could  discern  her  figure  bending  over  the  sleeper.  The 
young  fellow  awakened  out  of  his  sound  slumbers  without  a  start 
or  exclamation. 

"What  is  it,  Ellen?"  I  heard  him  ask,  in  the  same  controlled 
whisper. 

"Pietro  Vassura  is  in  the  house  armed;  others  of  his  band 
await  his  order  outside ;  it  is  of  no  use  to  resist  them.  Come  with 
me,  and  all  will  be  well." 

Cuthbert  saw  at  once  the  force  of  her  words,  for  ho  instantly 
answered,  as  she  turned  away  for  him  to  dress  : 
■    "  Wait — I  wilt  be  ready  soon." 

Scarcely  a  moment  elapsed  when  he  approached  her.  I  saw 
them  coining  towards  my  door,  and  met  them  with  a  whisper. 
With  an  aim  around  each  of  us,  and  Ellen  guiding,  we  carefully 
wended  our  way  where  she  led.  I  had  had  the  precaution  to  throw 
a  shawl  over  me  at  the  first  of  my  awakening,  and  slip  my  feet  in- 
to a  pair  of  velvet  shoes.  It  was  well  that  I  had  done  so,  for  we 
passed  through  a  long,  cold  entry,  and  down  a  flight  of  stairs,  where 
the  wind  came  blowing  through  each  crack  and  crevice.   At  last — 


0  it  seemed  an  age  that  wo  had  been  thus  moving  so  slowly — at 
last  I  felt  a  cold  hand  laid  softly  on  my  head,  as  if  in  groping 
through  the  dark  it  had  chanced  to  fall  there. 

Was  it  Cuthbert's  ?  It  seemed  strange  that  he  should  do  so — 
stranger  still,  when  the  hand  moved  quickly  down  to  my  face  and 
suddenly  left  it.  The  truth  flashed  upon  me ;  I  had  been  mistaken 
for  Ellen,  and  my  smooth  bandeaux  had  explained  the  mistake. 
Who  was  it — Pietro  Vassura?  The  next  moment  his  well  known 
voice  laughed  out : 

"Ah,  I've  caught  you,  my  beauty,  at  last !" 

Here  he  flung  his  dark  lantern  open,  and  revealed  us  all  at  tho 
extremity  of  the  lower  hall,  near  a  small  room  which  opened  out 
of  the  parlor,  the  only  one  which  boasted  of  separate  fastenings. 
Cuthbert  at  once  sprang  upon  the  midnight  marauder,  but  ere  ho 
could  grasp  him,  Ellen  flung  herself  between  them ;  Pietro  caught 
her  in  his  arms. 

"Back,  back,  on  your  life,  I  command  you  1"  she  cried  to  Cuth- 
bert, as  he  again  advanced. 

She  then  spoke  a  few  rapid  words  to  Pietro  in  Italian,  a  lan- 
guage, which  neither  Cuthbert  nor  I  understood.  It  had  the  effect 
of  immediately  releasing  her,  and  brought  forth  from  the  dark  in- 
truder's lips  such  a  passionate  flow  of  words  as  I  never  remember 
to  have  heard  before.  All  the  time  Ellen's  face  grew  whiter  and 
whiter,  until  it  assumed  a  gray  pallor,  not  unlike  a  dead  person's. 
Once  her  eyes  sought  Cuthbert's^with  a  curious  examining  gaze, 
which  I  did  not  then  comprehend.  Returning  to  Pietro,  a  look 
of  settled  despair,  or  perhaps  fierce  determination,  passed  over  her 
face;  and  she  answered  him  in  a  few  words  given  with  decided  em- 
phasis. They  contained  enough,  however,  to  send  a  mw  light  to 
the  eyes  that  were  watching  her,  and  to  banish  all  apprehension  of 
hostility.  Without  casting  a  single  look  at  Cuthbert  or  myself,  he 
bent  his  lips  to  Ellen's  hand  with  the  grace  of  a  courtier,  and  went 
out  of  the  house  in  the  same  manner. 

No  sooner  had  the  door  closed  upon  him,  than  Ellen's  bravo 
self-command  gave  way.  All  the  tenderness  of  Cuthbert's  nature 
showed  itself  here.  He  had  always  seemed  a  gay,  luxurious  man, 
with  more  lightness  than  tenderness ;  but  I  knew  that  he  loved 
Ellen  Meyer  with  a  depth  and  intensity  which  he  would  never  feel 
but  once  in  his  whole  reserved  life — for  notwithstanding  his  gay 
society  habits,  he  was  a  man  of  great  reticence.  As  she  gave  way 
to  a  paroxysm  of  tears,  he  went  to  her  side  and  spoke  the  gentlest 
words  of  comfort  to  her.  How  was  I  surprised  to  sec  Ellen  her- 
self— this  laughing,  sarcastic  Ellen,  whom  I  had  never  seen  sub- 
dued to  anything  more  than  archness — turn  and  fling  herself  upon 
his  bosom. 

I  think  that  Cuthbert  was  as  much  and  more  surprised  than  I 
was ;  but  it  was  a  surprise  so  delightful  in  its  sensation,  that  he 
lost  all  consciousness  of  my  presence,  and  lavished  upon  her  the 
tenderest  words.  One  proof  of  the  perfection  of  his  love  for  her" 
was,  that  ho  did  not  bestow  a  single  caress,  any  more  than  lay  in 
the  movement  of  holding  her  pressed  upon  his  breast.  I  noticed 
at  this  point  that  she  had  only  thrown  a  light  dressing-gown  over 
her  night-dress,  and  that  her  feet  were  bare ;  but  she  seemed  neither 
to  feel  cold  nor  heat,  only  the  most  abandoned  grief.  Cuthbert 
suddenly  aroused  to  this  fact,  and  gathering  her  up  in  his  arms, 
earned  her  into  his  own  room,  which  contained  a  stove.  Putting 
her  down  in  the  arm-chair,  he  turned  to  go,  saying : 

"  I  will  get  some  wood  and  make  a  fire ;  you  will  take  cold  so." 

Again  she  grasped  his  arm  and  bid  her  face  against  it. 

"Do  not  go — do  not  go,  dear  Cuthbert!"  she  cried. 

I  never  saw  a  man  so  bewildered  and  yet  so  gratified  as  he  was. 
He  yielded  to  her  lightest  touch,  and  kneeling  down  by  the  chair, 
with  his  arm  still  around  her,  went  on  in  the  tender  way  he  had 
before  used,  to  soothe  her  agitation.  I  knew  there  was  a  little 
pile  of  fagots  in  the  passage,  and  hastened  to  fetch  them.  We 
soon  had  a  cheerful  blaze,  and  within  its  genial  influence  Ellen 
became  more  composed.  With  the  greatest  delicacy  Cuthbert 
arose  from  his  position,  as  she  resumed  her  natural  manner.  El- 
len at  the  same  time  covered  her  face  with  her  hands  to  conceal 
the  scarlet  blush  which  rose  to  her  temples.  In  a  voice  which 
strove  in  vain  to  be  calm,  she  said : 

"  The  events  of  the  last  few  hours  must  alone  be  my  excuso  for 
perhaps  an  unrnaidenly  show  of  feeling." 

Cuthbert's  dark  face  lit  with  emotion,  and  his  words  did  honor 
to  his  manliness. 

"Ellen,  do  not  excuse  what  has  given  me  the  greatest  happi- 
ness, and  do  not  think  I  shall  draw  from  your  beautiful  confidence 
any  more  than  you  permit  me  to  do." 

We  sat  in  utter  silence  after  this,  until  the  dawn,  which  soon 
came.  It  was  judged  best  not  to  mention  the  events  of  the  night, 
and  thus  the  affair  was  a  secret  between  us.  Erom  this  night,  too, 
Ellen's  manner  underwent  a  great  change.  I  looked  to  see  tho 
fulfilment  of  my  expectations  in  the  acknowledgment  of  Cuthbert's 
and  Ellen's  attachment ;  but  to  my  astonishment  and  his  dismay 
she  had  resumed  her  old  manner,  with  ten  times  its  ordinary 
lightness  and  scorn.  She  filled  the  house  with  company,  and  from 
sunrise  to  sunset  was  occupied  with  all  the  gay  plans  of  the  sea- 
son. Her  manner  was  not  cold  nor  unladylike  to  Cuthbert ;  it 
was  simply  coquctish.  This,  after  her  plain  confession  in  word 
and  action  on  New  Year's  night,  was  not  only  inconsistent,  but  it 
was  unworthy  a  true  woman. 

Such  I  knew  Cuthbert  felt  it  to"  be ;  but  ho  revenged  himself 
summarily  upon  her  by  straightway  assuming  his  wonted  manner 
of  idle  pleasure.  He  did  not  hasten  his  going,  however,  a  day  nor 
an  hour ;  but  at  the  appointed  time  he  made  his  adieux  as  care- 
lessly and  gracefully  as  if  he  were  only  parting  from  a  ball-room 
companion.  The  surest  evidence  of  emotion  in  Ellen  was  an  ex- 
cited manner.  Her  cheeks  burned  frightfully,  and  she  rattled  on 
in  the  gayest  way  at  this  time.  How  slight  a  thing  may  serve  as 
a  cause  for  the  most  momentous  events  of  our  life  ?   As  he  turned 
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to  go,  the  fringe  of  Ellon's  Blmwl  caught  in  his  riding  whip,  for  bo 
v.  i  mi  horseback;  and  ho,  wholly  ancontcionfl  of  it,  Marled  on. 
The  whip  mis  yel  fastened  to  the  Raddle,  and  thfl  sadden  impctu 
dragged  her  from  the  daw-stop  where  (bo  Stood,  onl  upon  tho 
path.  Here  sho  lost  her  foothold  and  fell  trader  tho  very  foot  of 
tho  horse.  This  nil  passed  so  quickly  tlmt  nothing  conid  be  done 
to  avert  it.  Immediately,  however,  Cathbort  sprang  from  his  sent 
and  raised  her.  She  was  BUghtly  faint,  but  iiuliiirl.  A  little 
scratch  upon  her  teinph-,  though,  Started  the  blood   to  the  BUlfaoO. 

To  Cuthhcrt,  in  bis  alarm,  this  scorned  far  more  than  it  really 
was ;  ami  bin  manner  as  bo  held  her  beside  him  and  wiped  tho 
little  blood  stain  from  her  forehead,  was  the  minio  fond  manner  of 
a  week  ago.  Ellen,  mint  and  Beared,  felt  it,  and  yielding  to  tho 
charm,  let  her  arm  stool  gOntly  over  hi0  nock. 

"0,  Ellen/1  I  heard  him  say,  "  it  is  all  right  between  us,  isn't 
It?    You  do  love  me  as  I  do  you  V 

"Yob,  Cnthbort,  1  will  speak  the  truth  now — I  love  you  ;  some- 
time, perhaps,  tho  meaning  of  my  singular  and  seemingly  incon- 
sistent conduct  will  he  explained  ;  trust  me,  it  was  not  coquetry. 
And  now  good  by."     And  sho  lifted  her  lips  to  kiss  him. 

It  was  a  very  radiant  face  that  rode  away  now  ;  youth  had  again 
returned  to  his  heart.  We  had  a  pleasant  gathering  that  evening  at 
tho  homestead  ;  hut  Ellen  was  distrait  and  restless.  Tho  cause  was 
readily  guessed,  and  of  course  an  nhundanee  oi  raillery  followed. 
At  ten  o'clock  they  had  all  departed  except  Charley  Meyer,  El- 
leu's  cousin.  We  three  went  out  upon  the  piazza,  and  stood  in 
tho  starlight.  Suddenly  Ellen  turned  and  laid  her  hand  on  mine, 
with  these  words  : 
"Something  dreadful  has  happened,  I  know  I" 
"  "What  do  you  mean  V  I  inquired,  eagerly  ;  "  have  you  heard 
ill  news  !" 

"No,  I  feel  it  here  1"  And  sho  laid  her  hand  on  her  heart. 
"Something  has  happened  to  Cuthbcrt.  A  presentiment  has 
been  brooding  over  me  all  the  evening." 

I  told  Charley,  and  he  "  poohed  "  at  it,  as  I  expected  he  would. 
But  Ellon  was  too  decided  to  be  put  off. 

"Something  terrible  has  happened,  I  tell  you  I"  sho  answered, 
to  his  laughing  remark. 

lie  laughed  louder  than  ever,  and  she  arrested  it  by  laying  her 
hand  upon  his  arm  and  saying: 

"Charley,  listen  to  me  !  To-night,  as  the  clock  struck  ten,  I 
saw— yes,  don't  interrupt  me— I  saw,  I  tell  you,  Cuthbert  Gray 
lying  near  tho  stone  quarry,  inscusiblo  or  dead.  I  must  go  to 
him  ;  and,  Charley,  you  will  go  with  me." 

I  could  sec  that  Charley  was  awed  somewhat  by  her  tone  and 
her  strange  confession.  He  did  not  refuse  to  accompany  her  now, 
and  I  also  insisted  upon  forming  one  of  the  party.  We  took  tho 
old  family  carriage,  Charley  driving  on  the  front  scat,  and  Ellen 
beside  him.  It  was  a  beautiful  ride ;  the  moon  had  risen,  and 
shed  her  brightest  beams  over  the  landscape ;  even  with  my  dis- 
position to  magnify  terrors  and  believe  in  omens,  I  could  not  be- 
lieve in  any  ill  this  night.  At  last  the.  quarry  appeared  in  sight. 
Wo  approached  it  in  a  circuitous  manner,  keeping  it  in  view  all 
the  time. 

"  This  way,  Charley/'  said  Ellen,  in  a  controlled  voice. 
Everything  was  quiet  and  peaceful ;  no  human  form  was  visi- 
ble but  our  own.  Charley  laughed  lightly,  and  began  to  jest. 
"  Hush,  Charley — look  here  !"  Ellen  interrupted. 
We  followed  her.  Merciful  Heaven  !  there  lay  the  beautiful 
figure  of  Cuthbcrt  Gray,  his  face  upturned  to  the  moonlight,  still 
nud  stark.  Ellen  alone  was  calm,  and  gave  the  clearest  directions 
to  Charley,  even  assisting  him.  to  lift  him  from  the  ground  and 
place  him  in  the  carriage.  Thus  we  rode  home,  that  dark,  glori- 
ous head  pillowed  on  Ellen's  bosom,  insensible  to  her  loving 
touch.  We  called  for  a  surgeon  on  our  way  back,  and  not  until 
we  arrived  at  the  homestead  were  we  aware  of  the  cause  of  this 
woo.  He  was  the  victim  of  an  assassin.  Three  wounds  showed 
wide  and  ghastly  about  his  heart.  The  knife,  too,  that  wrought 
the  deed,  either  by  mishap  or  daring,  was  found  upon  his  person — 
a  long  Italian  blade,  with  P.  V.  marked  on  the  handle. 

Ellen  heeded  nothing  but  the  sole  thought — was  ho  dead?  For 
a  long  time  this  seemed  uncertain ;  but,  thank  God,  life  at  last 
began  to  flow  in  his  palsied  veins  ;  he  was  not  dead.  We  passed 
the  night  by  his  bedside,  a  happy  trio.  The  next  day  the  country 
was  all  alive  with  excitement,  and  in  less  thau  a  week  the  assassin 
was  lodged  in  the  county  jail.  The  trial  came  on,  and  ended  with 
tho  verdict — guilty.  But  when  the  jailer  opened  his  cell  tho  next 
morning,  the  prisoner  had  anticipated  his  fate.  A  handkerchief 
around  his  throat  had  terminated  his  existence. 

"  Thank  Heaven  1"  ejaculated  Ellen,  when  the  news  was 
brought  hex*. 

And  then  she  told  us  of  the  fearful  promise  which  Pietro  had 
exacted  from  her,  on  pain  of  instant  death  to  her  beloved  guest, 
as  we  stood  in  the  night  on  that  terrible  first  of  January — a  prom- 
ise never  to  marry  Cuthbcrt  Gray.  To  many,  this  promise  might 
have  been  considered  without  weight ;  but  Ellen  knew  with  what 
a  savage  nature  she  had  to  deal.  It  was  life  or  death  whenever 
she  broke  that  promise.  Hence  her  singular,  inconsistent  manner 
towards  Cuthbert. 

The  young  man  slowly  recovered  under  the  tender  care  of  El- 
len ;  and  when  the  winter  came  again,  her  name  was  Ellen  Gray. 
Wc  have  often  talked  of  the  strange  fulfilment  of  the  gipsey's 
prophecy,  but  Ellen  declares  that  her  life  was  in  no  danger  when 
she  fell  beneath  the  horse's  feet  that  day,  and  that  the  prophecy  is 
reversed.  We  talk,  too,  of  that  awful  first  of  January ;  of  how 
she  watched  and  waited  in  the  dark  until  she  heard  the  muffled 
footsteps  of  Pietro  Vassura  in  the  house,  and  hastened  to  her 
lover's  rescue.  Their  married  life,  which  had  commenced  upon 
so  ■solemn  a  groundwork,  had  need  to  be  fine.  The  future  proved 
it  so. 


[Tmoilated  (torn  ttu  French  tor  BtUou1!  i'i- 1 

THE  UNCLE  AND  THE  NEPHEW. 


nr  asm:  t.  wii.iu  k. 


[cOKTINM:I»    PBOH    PACK    109.) 

Claire,  more  dead  than  aliw,  seized  both  his  hands;  his  skin 

wan  dry  and  his  puUo  BO  hard  that  the  poor  j_'irl  WOS  terrified.      I: 

was  not  thus  b1i«  had  hoped  to   cc  him  again.    In  a  few  minutes 
11  yellowish  tint  spread  iwelf  around  his  nostrils;  he  becan 
and  M.  Auvray  recognized  all  the  symptoms  of  a  bilious  foTer. 
"  What  a  pity,"  said  he,  "this  fever  bad  not  attacked  the 

uncle;  it  would  have  cured  him." 

He  rang  the  hell;  the  servant  came,  then  Madame  Auvray, 
whom  Francis  scarcely  recognized,  po  ill  was  be.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  put  the  patient  to  bed,  and  without  delay.  Claire  offered 
her  chamber  and  bed.  It  was  a  charming  little  single  bed,  with 
white  curtains;  a  darling  little  room,  modestly  coquettish,  hung 
with  rose-colored  cambric,  arid  adorned  with  vases  of  bine  porce- 
lain filled  with  heath.  On  the  inaiiiel-piccc  was  a  large  cup  of 
onyx;  it  was  the  only  present  which  Claire  had  received  from  her 
lover.  If  you  are  seized  with  a  fever,  kind  reader,  I  wish  you  a 
like  infirmary. 

While  they  were  bestowing  the  necessary  attentions  on  Francis, 
his  exasperated  uncle  was  walking  about  the  room,  stopping  tho 
doctor,  embracing  tho  invalid,  seizing  the  hand  of  Madame  Auv- 
ray, and  crying  at  the  top  of  bis  voice  : 

"  Save  him  quick,  quick !  I  am  not  willing  that  he  should  die. 
I  will  oppose  his  death;  it  is  my  right ;  I  am  his  uncle  and  his 
guardian.  If  you  do  not  cure  him,  they  will  say  it  was  I  who 
killed  him.  You  arc  witnesses  that  I  do  not  wish  to  be  his  heir ! 
I  will  give  all  his  property  to  the  poor!  Some  water,  if  you 
please,  to  wash  my  hands  \" 

He  was  transferred  to  the  asylum ;  there  he  became  so  agitated 
that  they  were  obliged  to  put  a  straight  jacket  on  him.  The  at- 
tendants took  caro  of  him. 

Madame  Auvray  and  her  daughter  watched  over  Francis  lov- 
ingly, though  the  details  of  the  treatment  were  not  always  pleas- 
ant ;  but  the  most  delicate  sex  prides  itself  on  its  heroism.  You 
will  tell  me  that  these  two  women  saw  in  their  patient  a  son-in- 
law  and  a  husband ;  but  I  believe  that  if  he  had  been  a  stranger 
it  would  have  been  about  the  same.  St.  Vincent  dc  Paul  invented 
only  a  uniform,  for  there  is  in  woman  of  every  rank  and  age  the 
material  of  a  sister  of  charity. 

"Watching  night  and  day  in  this  chamber  of  fever,  the  mother 
and  daughter  employed  their  moments  of  repose  in  composing 
their  recollections  and  hopes.  They  could  explain  neither  the 
long  silence  of  Francis,  his  hasty  return,  nor  the  occasion  which 
had  conducted  liim  to  the  Avenue  Montaigne.  If  he  loved  Claire 
why  had  he  made  her  wait  three  months  ?  Did  he  need  his 
uncle's  malady  to  introduce  him  to  the  house  of  M.  Auvray  ?  If 
he  had  forgotten  his  love,  why  had  he  not  taken  his  uncle  to  the 
bouse  of  some  other  physician  1  There  were  enough  in  Paris. 
Perhaps  he  thought  his  passion  cured,  until  the  moment  when  the 
presence  of  Claire  had  undeceived  him.  But  no,  since  before 
seeing  her  he  had  demanded  her  in  marriage. 

To  all  these  questions,  Francis  replied  in  his  delirium.  Claire, 
bending  over  his  lips,  carefully  treasured  his  slightest  words  ;  she 
commented  on  them  with  her  mother  and  the  doctor,  who  soon 
divined  the  truth.  To  a  man  practised  in  disentangling  the  most 
confused  ideas  and  in  reading  the  souls  of  madmen,  as  in  a  book 
half  effaced,  the  vagaries  of  a  fever  patient  are  an  intelligible  lan- 
guage, and  the  wildest  delirium  is  not  without  clearness.  It  was 
soon  known  that  he  had  lost  his  reason  and  under  what  circum- 
stances ;  it  was  even  explained  how  he  had  become  the  innocent 
cause  of  his  uncle's  malady. 

Then  commenced  for  M'lle.  Auvray  a  new  series  of  fears. 
Francis  had  been  insane.  Would  the  terrible  crisis  which  she 
had  unintentionally  occasioned,  cure  the  patient  ?•  The  doctor 
assured  her  that  the  fever  would  terminate  the  madness  ;  never- 
theless, there  is  no  rule  without  an  exception,  especially  in  med- 
icine. Suffering  him  to  be  cured,  would  there  be  no  danger  of  a 
relapse  1  Would  M.  Auvray  consent  to  give  his  daughter  to  one 
of  his  patients  f 

"As  for  me,"  said  Claire,  smiling  sadly,  "I  fear  nothing;  I 
will  risk  myself.  It  is  I  who  have  been  the  cause  of  all  his  trou- 
bles ;  ought  I  not  to  console  him  1  After  all,  bis  insanity  con- 
sisted in  asking  my  hand  ;  he  will  have  nothing  more  to  ask  when 
I  shall  have  become  bis  wife ;  wc  shall  then  have  nothing  to  fear. 
The  poor  child  was  only  sick  from  excess  of  love;  make  him  well, 
dear  father,  but  not  too  well.  Let  him  remain  insane  enough  to 
love  me  as  I  love  him  !" 

"  Wc  will  see,"  replied  M.  Auvray.  "  Wait  until  the  fever  is 
passed.  If  he  is  ashamed  or  grieved  at  having  been  ill,  if  I  see 
him  sad  or  melancholy  after  his  recovery,  I  will  be  responsible  for 
nothing.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  remembers  his  illness  without 
mortification  and  without  regret,  if  he  speaks  of  it  with  resigna- 
tion, if  he  sees  without  i~epugnance  the  persons  who  have  taken 
care  of  him,  I  shall  fear  no  relapse." 

After  six  days  of  delirium,  an  abundant  perspiration  carried 
off*  the  fever,  and  the  patient  began  to  be  convalescent.  When 
he  saw  himself  in  a  strange  apartment,  between  Madame  and 
M'lle.  Auvray,  his  first  idea  was  that  he  was  in  tho  hotel  of  the 
Four  Scasous,  in  the  principal  street  of  Ems.  His  debility,  bis 
meagreuess,  and  the  presence  of  the  physician  revived  other 
thoughts  ;  he  remembered,  but  indistinctly.  The  doctor  came  to 
his  assistance ;  he  imparted  the  truth  gradually,  as  we  measure 
food  to  a  body  cufeebled  by  famine.  Francis  commenced  by  lis- 
tening to  his  own  story  as  a  romance  in  which  he  played  no  part ; 


he  was  another  man,  an  cm  'i,  and  ho  emerged  from 

rer  as  from  a  tomb.    By  degrees  the  hiatuses  in  bis  memory 

don  entirely.     This 
■ 
On  tlic  25ih  of  December,  Fnu  on  his  bed  eating 

Chicken  broth  and  half  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  related  without 
interruption,  di  tioo,  without  shame,  regret,  or 

any  other  emotion  but  a  quiet  joy,  the  history  of  the  liwt  three 
months.     Claire  and  HadomO  Al  'Hi' 

doctor  seemed  to  be  taking   notes  or  writing  from   uktuion,  but 
somothii  i  the  paper.     When  the  narra- 

tive was  finished,  duo  I  added,  by  way  of  conclusion  : 

"To-day,  the  25th  of  Deoomhcr,  ut  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, I  lay  to  tn  v  excellent  doctor,  to  my  beloved  father,  M.  Auv- 
ray, the  street  and  number  of  whose  residence  I  no  longer  for- 
get, '  Sir,  you  have  a  daughter,  M'lle.  Claire  Auvray.     I  -aw  her 
mmor  at  the  waters  of  Ems  with  her  mother.     I   love  her  ; 
proved  thai  she  loves  mc;  and  if  you  do  not  fear  I  shall 
,  [  hare  the  honor  to  ask  of  you  her  hand  !'  " 
i         doctor   made  only  a  little  sign  of  the  head,  but  Claire 
passed  her  arms  around  the  neck  of  the  invalid  and  kis«ed  hit 
forehead.    I  desire  no  Other  reply  when  I  shall  make  a  like  de- 
mand. 

On  the  same  day,  AL  Morlot,  more  calm  and  freed  from  tho 
straight  jacket,  rose  ut  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  On  leaving 
1,  he  took  bis  slippers,  turned  them  over,  re-turned  them, 
carefully  examined  them,  and  passed  them  to  the  attendant,  ask- 
ing him  to  sec  whether  they  did  not  contain  thirty  thon 
It  was  then  only  that  he  decided  to  put  them  on.  lie  combed  hU 
hair  for  half  an  hour,  repeating,  *'  I  do  not  wish  it  to  lw  said  that 
my  nephew's  fortune  has  got  into  my  head."  He  shook  every 
one  of  his  garments  out  of  the  window,  after  having  thoroughly 
searched  them.  After  dressing,  he  asked  for  a  pencil,  and  wrote 
on  the  walls  of  his  room: 

DO  NOT  DESIRE  THE  PROPERTY  OF  OTHERS. 

Then  he  began  to  rub  his  hands  with  vivacity,  to  convince  him- 
self that  the  fortune  of  Francis  had  not  adhered  to  them.  When 
M.  Auvray  made  bis  daily  visit,  he  thought  himself  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  judge  of  police,  and  instantly  asked  to  be  searched. 
The  doctor  made  himself  known,  and  informed  him  that  Francis 
was  cured.  The  poor  man  asked  if  the  money  had  been  re- 
covered. 

"  Since  my  nephew  is  about  to  leave  here,"  said  he,  "  he  will 
want  his  money.  Where  \s  it  1  I  have  it  not,  unless  it  be  in  my 
bed."  And  he  threw  off  the  bed-clothes  so  quickly  they  had  not 
time  to  prevent  him. 

The  doctor  went  out,  pressing  liis  hand.  He  rubbed  this  hand 
with  scrupulous  care.  His  breakfast  was  brought  him.  He  com- 
menced by  examining  his  napkin,  his  glass,  his  knife,  his  plate, 
repeating  that  he  did  not  wish  to  cat  his  nephew's  fortune.  The 
repast  finished,  he  washed  his  hands  carefully. 

"  The  fork  is  silver/'  said  he ;  "  some  of  it  might  adhere  to 
my  fingers." 

M.  Auvray  does  not  despair  of  curing  him  with  time.  It  is 
especially  in  summer  and  autumn  that  physicians  cure  insanity. 


GERMAN  TREE-FROGS. 

Returning  from  the  university  of  Giesscn,  I  brought  with  me 
about  a  dozen  green  tree-frogs,  which  I  had  caught  in  die  woods 
near  the  town.  They  are  most  difficult  things  to  find,  on  account 
of  their  color  so  much  resembling  the  leaves  on  which  they  live. 
I  have  frequently  heard  one  singing  in  a  smaU  bush,  and,  though 
I  have  searched  carefully,  have  not  been  able  to  find  him.  Tho 
only  way  is  to  remain  quite  quiet  till  he  again  begins  his  song. 
After  much  ambush  work,  at  length  I  collected  a  dozen  frogs  and 
put  them  in  a  bottle.  I  started  at  night  on  my  homeward  jour- 
ney by  the  diligence,  and  put  the  bottle  containing  the  frogs 
into  the  pocket  inside  the  diliigence.  My  fellow-passengers  were 
sleepy,  old,  smoke-dried  Germans ;  very  little  conversation  took 
place,  and  after  the  first  mile  every  one  settled  himself  to  sleep, 
but  soon  all  the  sleepers  had  been  roused  at  the  same  moment.  On 
their  sleepy  faces  were  depicted  fear  and  anger.-  What  had  woke 
us  all  up  so  suddenly?  The  morning  was  just  breaking,  and  my 
frogs,  though  in  the  dark  pocket  of  the  coach,  had  found  it  out ; 
and  with  one  accord  all  twelve  of  them  began  their  morning  song. 
As  if  at  a  given  signal,  they,  one  and  all  of  them,  began  to  croak 
as  loud  as  ever  they  could.  The  noise  their  united  concert  made, 
seemed,  in  the  close  compartment  of  the  coach,  quite  deafening. 
Well  might  the  Germans  look  angry;  they  wanted  to  throw  the 
frogs,  bottle  and  all,  out  of  the  window,  but  I  gave  the  bottle  a 
good  shaking,  and  made  the  frogs  keep  quiet.  The  Germans  all 
went  to  sleep  again,  but  I  was  obliged  to  remain  awake  to  shake 
the  frogs  when  they  began  to  croak. — BucklantPs  Natural  History. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM    COMPANION. 


FIELD-MARSHAL  RADETZKY. 

Although  wo  montionod  nt  tho  period  of  its  occur- 
rence, the  death  of  Field-Marshal  Radetzky,  noticing 
briofly  his  military  services,  we  cannot  permit  one  of 
the  most  renowned  warriors  of  his  ago,  a  soldier  ot 
the  oighteonth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  to  pass  away 
without  rocording  his  features  as  well  as  the  facts  of 
his  life.  Tho  likeness  herewith  presented  is  authen- 
tic— indeed  wc  have  delayed  publishing  a  portrait  of 
tho  marshal  until  wo  could  secure  a  roliablo  likeness. 
Our  picture  shows  him  as  he  was  in  latter  days — 
verging  on  a  century,  yet  exhibiting  fow  indications 
of  extreme  old  age  ;  rather  faded  and  blanched,  per- 
haps, but  stern,  inflexible  and  resolute,  tho  ever  faith- 
ful, unbent,  unbroken  tool  of  despotism.  His  eye  is 
dimmed  with  tho  mists  of  age — but  the  square  jaw, 
the  firm  lip — tho  lofty  forehead,  tho  vulture's  beak — 
these  he  carried  to  his  grave.  We  would  not  lightly 
speak  ill  of  the  dead,  but  impartial  history  must  re- 
cord of  the  subject  of  our  sketch  that  he  was  merciless 
and  unscrupulous.  Still,  let  us  do  him  the  justice  to 
suppose  that  ho  honestly  believed  in  the  necessity  ot 
despotic  government,  and  if  so,  his  harshness  was  the 
logical  consequence  of  his  theory.  He  possessed  in 
an  eminent  degree  the  honorable  distinction  of  fidelity. 
Enrolling  himself  in  his  early  youth  under  the  Aus- 
trian colors,  he  was  true  to  those  colors,  whether  they 
waved  over  a  field  of  victory,  or  were  trailed  in  the 
dust  and  gore  of  an  ignominious  defeat.  The  mili- 
tary glory  of  many  of  his  adversaries  in  the  French 
ranks  was  tarnished  by  political  tergiversation.  Many 
of  them  were  soldiers  of  fortune,  and  devoted  their 
swords  to  whatever  party  was  uppermost,  transferring 
their  allegiance  from  standard  to  standard  with  the 
tido  of  victory.  But  the  old  field-marshal  had  a  Ro- 
man's regard  for  the  sanctity  of  the  military  oath. 
Faithful  to  his  convictions  and  engagements,  he 
served  his  masters  with  unwavering-  loyalty.  A  satis- 
factory biography  of  Radetzky  would  fill  a  large  vol- 
ume, for  his  life  was  interwoven  with  political  and 
military  events  ot  the  highest  importance,  covering  a 
space  remarkable  for  the  most  stirring  events  of  mod- 
ern European  history,  embracing  the  era  of  the  French 
Revolution,  the  whole  startling  career  ot  Napoleon, 
and  all  the  subsequent  struggles  of  the  down-trodden 
peoples  of  Europe  to  win  their  rights,  which  have 
traced  back  to  the  successful  example  ot  our  Ameri- 
can revolutionists.  In  many  of  these  events  Radet- ■ 
zky  was  the  active  agent  of  despotism  in  crushing  out 
the  spirit  of  independence  among  the  people.  He  was 
born  in  1766,  at  Trebnitz,  in  Bohemia,  and  died  at 
Milan,  on  the  5th  of  January,  1858.  He  had  conse- 
quently attained  the  extraordinary  age  of  ninety-three 
years.  His  predilection  for  military  life  was  early  developed,  and 
he  commenced  his  military  career  on  the  1st  of  August,  1781,  as 
cadet  in  a  cavalry  regiment.  He  was  called  to  take  part  in  the 
long  struggle  with  Napoleon,  and  in  1786  became  an  ensign,  and 
twelve  months  afterwards  lieutenant.  In  1793  he  was  made  cop- 
tain,  and  in  1796  major.  In  1800  he  obtained  the  colonelcy  of  the 
regiment  ot  the  Albert  Cuirassiers,  and  in  1801  the  rank  of  major- 
general.  In  1809  he  fought  with  distinction  under  the  Archduke 
Charles,  at  Agram  and  Erlingen.  On  the  27th  of  May,  five  days 
after  the  battle  at  the  latter  place,  he  received  the  appointment  of 
field-marshal-lieutenant,  and  chief  of  a  regiment  of  hussars.  In 
the  battles  of  1813,  1814  and  1815,  he  gained  honorable  laurels, 


Austrians  in  Milan,  the  desperate  struggle  which  took 
place  between  the  Austrians  and  Milanese,  the  open 
revolt  of  the  surrounding  country,  ending  with  tho  re- 
tirement of  the  Austrian  columns  on  the  Verona  and 
Mantua,  need  not  bo  detailed.  Marshal  Radetzky 
then  returned  to  Cremona,  with  the  intention  of  fall- 
ing back  upon  Vorona,  there  to  await  the  arrival  of 
reinforcements.  On  tho  8th  of  April,  Charles  Albert, 
King  of  Sardinia,  who  had  now  taken  the  field,  forced 
the  Austrian  line  on  the  Mincio,  and  crossing  tho 
Adige,  took  up  a  position  north  of  Verona.  Radetzky 
was  thus  cut  off  from  the  valley  of  the  Trent;  and 
the  Picdmontese  army  lay  between  him  and  Nugent, 
who  was  marching  with  15,000  troops.  Charles  Al- 
bert assigned  to  the  Roman  troops  under  Durando, 
the  duty  of  opposing  this  junction ;  but  that  general, 
disaffected  to  the  patriotic  cause,  retired  before  the 
columns  of  Nugent,  which  joined  their  comrades  at 
Verona,  April  22d.  On  the  6th  of  May,  a  severe  en- 
gagement took  place  between  the  Piedmonteso  and 
Austrians  before  the  walls  of  Verona,  which  lasted  from 
nine  in  the  morning  until  five  in  the  evening,  without 
any  decisive  result.  On  the  18th  the  king  of  Sardinia 
attacked  the  fortress  of  Peschiera,  which  surrendered 
on  the  30th.  On  the  29th,  Radetzky  had  attacked  the 
Tuscan  and  Neapolitan  line,  and  driven  the  Pied- 
montese  General  Bava  to  Goito ;  but  the  next  day 
Charles  Albert  came  up,  and  repulsed  the  Austrians 
along  the  right  bank  ot  the  Mincio  to  tho  gates  ef 
Mantua.  The  king  now  took  Rivoli,  after  a  sharp 
engagement ;  but  while  he  was  staying  there,  the  old 
marshal  appeared  suddenly  before  Vicenza,  which 
capitualated,  and  turned  back  to  Verona  just  as 
Charles  Albert,  thinking  the  place  abandoned,  was 
proceeding  to  occupy  it.  By  the  end  of  June  the 
Austrians  had  taken  Padua  and  Palma  Nuova,  thus 
securing  three  communications  with  Vienna,  through 
the  Tyrol.  The  decisive  battle  of  Novara,  which  was 
so  fatal  to  the  Italian  cause,  and  brought  down  ruin  to 
the  king  of  Sardinia,  quickly  followed,  and  the  result, 
so  fatal  to  the  hope  of  the  liberal  party  in  Italy,  was 
unquestionably  due  to  the  superior  generalship  of  Mar- 
shal Radetzky.  Charles  Albert  immediately  abdicated, 
and  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  now  Victor  Emanuel,  King 
of  Sardinia,  concluded  tho  armistice  with  the  marshal, 
upon  the  terms  that  Sardinia  should  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  "war.  The  old  marshal  was  loaded  with 
honors  by  the  emperor,  and  retained,  until  1856,  tho 
command  of  the  army  in  Italy. 


FIELD-MARSHAL   RADETSKY. 


inasmuch  as  he  defended  the  independence  of  his  country ;  and 
at  Kulm,  Leipsic  and  Brienne,  exhibited  great  bravery.  Having 
been  successively  governor  of  Osen  (Hungary),  Olmutz,  (Mora- 
via), and  Lcmberg  (Poland),  he  was  next,  in  1822,  appointed 
general  of  tho  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  year  1847,  the  disaffection  at  Milan,  which  led  to  the  Italian 
rising  against  tho  Austrian  government  in  the  following  year, 
took  place,  being  heralded  by  quarrelling  between  the  solidiers 
and  tho  population  of  Milan.  On  the  15th  of  January,  1848, 
Radetzky  issued  a  general  order,  warning  them  to  prepare  for  a 
struggle.  The  events  which  followed  upon  the  announcement  of 
a  revolution  at  Vienna,  comprising  the  insurrection  against  the 


MUTUAL  DEPENDENCE. 

The  interesting  picture  on  this  page  is  designed  to 
illustrate  the  truth  that  "  we  require  assistance  from 
each  other  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave."  The  scene  lies  on  the 
outside  of  a  pretty  rural  cottage,  embowered  in  foliage.  The  ex- 
tremes of  life  are  prominent  features  in  the  design.  In  the  fore- 
ground the  infant,  taking  its  first  steps,  requires  the  aid  of  the 
young  mother  and  her  youngest  sister  to  gunrd  it  from  injury  in 
its  tremulous  attempt.  The  old  grandfather,  who  totters  out  tho 
door  on  crutches,  has  reached  that  period  when  age  is  nearly  as 
helpless  as  infancy,  when  manhood  is  no  longer  self-sustaining. 
The  necessity  and  duty  of  mutual  assistance  is  thus  shown  in  an 
agreeable  and  striking  form.  After  all,  the  passage  from  tho 
cradle  to  the  grave  is  but  the  fleeting  pageantry  of  a  span,  never 
without  the  necessity  of  mutual  fellow-sympathy. 


WE   REQUIRE    ASSISTANCE   FROM    ONE   ANOTHER,    FROM    THE   CRADLE   TO    THE    GEAVE. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

SnroRMT.— Our  American  wood-duck,  In  the  richness  nnd  variety  of  it«  plu- 
mngo  nppronchcH  nearest  to  the  fntncun  Mandarin  duck  of  China, 

BftTTi.iR,  Dubuque,  Iowa.— If  cut  and  wpllt  from  mid-immmor  to  mid-autumn, 
rall-limbcr,  wo  arc  informed  by  a  competent  authority,  will  lact  perhaps 
twice  an  long  an  when  rut  In  winter  or  tonardn  ■■  i ■ 

iNvKATiOATOn, — It  wan  found,  In  lnili'K  the nubmarfno  telegraph  In  the  Medi- 
terranean, that  that  nca  wait  in  lOJDA  placew  nearly  2  1-2  milen  deep. 

Enoikbbr.— Tho  Tip-Top  Summit  Station  on  tho  Erie  Hailroud  In  1783  feet 
abOTO  tide-water. 

'■  nnrLDKR."— It  ban  been  found  that  the  mont  thoroughly  seasoned  wood,  at 
common  temperature  retalon  about  one-tenth  water. 

A HATr.ru. — You  ran  obtiiin  pcarn  from  five  to  ten  years  earlier  by  dwarfing 
them  on  qnlncoH,  than  by  cultivating  them  on  standards. 

Ikqtjiiikr. — At  tho  lant  ccnuus,  Loudon  contalriod  2,302,236  Inhnbitantn.  In 
that  city,  Mr.  Mayhow  calculaten  that  169  people  die  dally,  and  a  baby  is 
born  every  live  minutes ;  that  In  288  babies  a  day. 

Rzapkr.— At  tho  Field  of  tho  Cloth  of  Gold  entire  estates  were  parted  with, 
or  mortgaged.  In  order  to  onable  their  owners  to  oufnlilno  their  competi- 
tors In  tho  splendor  of  their  dresses,  which  gavo  riso  to  the  namo  of  this 
famous  meeting  between  tho  kings  of  England  and  Franco.  It  was  hold  In 
an  open  plain  near  Calais. 

Am  a  i  i.i  n  Gardener. — It  Is  no  uso  to  apply  liquid  manure  to  plants  or  trees 
during  their  period  of  rest. 

C.  C. — The  total  numbor  of  overland  and  submarine  telegraphs  constructed. 
or  In  progress  of  construction,  in  tho  world,  Is  now  78,360  miles.  This  ag- 
gregate will  be  Increased  1700  miles  by  tbo  completion  of  the  Atlantic  Tclo- 

■    fraph. 
1  YOUNG  Ambrkia,"  Rochester,  N.  Y.— Shakspcnrc's  monument  at  Stratford- 
upon-Avou,   was  erected  by  his  wife,  and  his  epitaph  written  by  himself: 
tho  lines  are — 

li  Good  friend,  for  Jesus'  sako  forbear 
To  movo  the  dust  that  rcstcth  hero; 
Blest  be  the  man  that  spares  these  stones, 
And  cursed  be  ho  who  moves  those  bones.'' 
If  you  havo  Irving's  works,  turn  to  his  account  of  a  visit  to  Stratford-upon- 
Avon  iu  the  Sketch  Book. 

A.  A. — In  tho  English  manufacturing  districts  the  average  height  of  men  is 
considerably  lower  than  in  aglcullural  ones,  proving  how  much  more  con- 
ducive to  health  are  out-of-door  occupations. 

PtiiLOLOOiST. — The  Lord's  Prayer  contain?  sixty  words,  out  of  which  only  fix 
arc  of  Latin  birth  :  "  Trespasses,  temptation,  deliver,  trespass,  power,  glo- 
ry;" — the  rest  being  Saxon. 

T.  M.  D. — Bishop  Hcbcr,  In  his  Journal,  describes  the  ebony  tree  of  Ceylon 
as  a  magnificent  forest  tree,  with  a  tall,  black,  slender  stem,  spotted  with 
white.  A  great  deal  of  the  furniture  in  Ceylon  Is  mad©  of  ebony.  At  Font- 
hill  Abbey.  England,  there  were  some  splendid  ebony  chairs  carved  In  the 
most  elaborate  manner,  and  of  prodigious  weight,  which  were  said  to  havo 
belonged  to  Cardinal  Wolsey.  Formerly  there  were  some  similar  chairs  in 
the  Round  Tower  at  lVludeor  Castle. 


THE  SECRET  LEAGUE: 

— OR, — 

THE    MYSTERIES   OF  ALBURN    HALL. 

BY    MRS.    CAROLINE    ORNE. 

Wo  shall  commence  in  "The  Flag-  of  our  Union"  of  next 
week,  a  story  with  the  above  title,  from  the  pen  of  a  favorito  con- 
tributor. The  scenes  are  laid  in  Morrie  England,  and  are  fraught 
with  incidents  of  a  romantic  and  startling  character.  The  story- 
is  well  sustained  throughout,  and  will  hold  tho  reader's  attention 
from  beginning-  to  end. 


SPLINTERS. 


Three  thousand  school-houses  havo  been  built  in  Illinois, 

since  Jan.  1,  1856.     Young  ideas  have  a  chance  to  shoot  there. 

....  An  old  but  pretty  saying  is,  that  a  blush  is  like  a  little 
girl,  because  it  becomes  a  woman. 

....  Edward  Everett's  first  attempt  at  public  speaking  when  a 
child,  was  an  eulogy  on  the  death  of  General  Washington. 

....  "Carl  Benson  (Charles  Astor  Bristed)  "  has  denied  the 
authorship  of  that  popular  novel,  "  Guy  Livingstone." 

....  Taxes  in  New  York  city  now  amount  to  an  equal  figure 
with,  those  of  the  entire  State  of  Ohio. 

....  The  liabilities  of  suspended  houses  in  Great  Britain,  since 
October  last,  are  estimated  at  $250,000,000. 

....  Cincinnati  now  has  a  population  of  240,000  inhabitants. 
The  value  of  manufactures  and  industry  is  $80,000,000. 

....  Rabelais  rejoiced  when  dying  that  his  death  could  not 
make  his  friends  weep  halt  so  much  as  he  had  made  them  laugh. 

....  The  indulgence  of  children  in  America  is  no  trifling  mat- 
ter— it  is  sapping  the  virtue  and  self-control  of  the  whole  nation. 

The  San  Jose*  Tribune,  on  tho  basis  of  the  local  assessor's 

returns,  estimates  the  population  of  California  at  597,000. 

....  The  French,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson,  have  few  sentences, 
but  express  them  neatly;  and  little  meat,  but  dress  it  well. 

A  criminal  on  the  scaffold  confessed  that  his  first  6tep  in 

the  career  of  crime  was  not  paying  for  a  newspaper. 

The  total  population  of  Rochester,  New  York,  is  44,293. 

In  1845,  it  was  43,877 — increase,  in  two  years,  416. 

If  you  wish  to  make  money  by  farming,  take  and  read  the 

"New  England  Farmer"  and  the  "  Country  Gentleman." 

....  A  firm  in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  have  received  a  patent  for 
a  machine  for  blacking  boots  and  shoes.     What  next  ? 

If  a  man's  goods  and  chattels  are  his  effects,  is  that  man 

the  cause  of  hi6  silver  plate  and  furniture  ? 

Adam  Clarke  said  he  had  lived  to  know  that  the  secret  of 

happiness  was  never  to  allow  your  energies  to  stagnate 

....  Bayard  Taylor  pronounces  the  story  that  Tennyson,  the 
poet,  is  killing  himself  with  opium,  an  unmitigated  falsehood. 

....  Professor  Agassiz  recently  visited  Florida— a  noble  and 
fertile  field  for  the  exploration  of  a  naturalist, 

There  is  a  large  Scandanavian  population  in  Minnesota. 

The  Minnesota  Post  is  published  in  Swedish  at  Red  Wing. 

....  A  pine  large  enough  for  the  spars  of  a  first-rate  ship,  re- 
quires from  two  to  three  hundred  years  to  grow. 


TIIE  MISERIES  OF  MERRY  MEW. 

Tho  world  knows  little  of  tho  Buffering*  nnd  sacrifices  of  those 
who  devote  themselves  to  its  amusement — the  nnd  hearts  that 
often  throb  under  Harlequin"*!  jacket,  the  nerves  that  twitch  with 
agony  under  the  clown's  monk  of  whiting  and  vermilion.  What 
a  mournful  record  is  that  which  bears  the  names  of  those  who 
havo  devoted  their  lives  to  merry-making!  Pierre  Franco's  Bi- 
ancotelli,  whom  the  Htago  honors  under  the  name  of  Dominique, 
was  a  proy  to  overwhelming  sorrow;  nothing  could  dispel  the 
gloom  that  oppressed  his  mind.  He  consulted  a  physician.  The 
latter  exhausted  every  remedy  and  failed.  "Go  and  see  Domi- 
nique," said  ho  to  his  patient,  whom  he  knew  not.  The  patient 
promised  to  follow  tho  prescription;  ho  accompanied  tho  doctor 
to  tho  theatre,  then  left  him  on  some  pretext,  and  played  under 
the  mask  of  Harlequin.  Tho  physician  was  greatly  vexed  at  his 
paticnt'8  abfenco.  After  tho  play  Dominique  came  back,  when 
tho  doctor  angrily  exclaimed,  "  What  in  the  world  has  become  of 
you  ?  Never  was  Dominique  more  entertaining  ;  ho  would  have 
mado  you  laugh  and  saved  you  I"  "Alas  I"  6aid  the  patient,  in 
a  tone  thnt  would  have  frozen  a  dead  man  in  his  grave,  "it  is  I 
that  am  Dominiquo !"  The  doctor  fled  in  dismay,  and  Harlequin 
died  of  consumption.  This  anccdoto  has  often  been  related  of 
Grimaldi,  tho  famous  clown,  whoso  life  Dickens  has  written,  hut 
it  really  belongs  to  Dominique. 

Off  the  stage,  BoufTc",  the  groat  French  comic  actor,  is  (for  wo 
belicvo  he  is  not  yet  dead)  tho  living  picture  of  sorrow  and  sad- 
ness ;  his  whole  person  betrays  internal  pain,  and  his  aspect  touches 
ono  with  compassion.  He  that  makes  us  laugh  so  much  in  his 
thousand  transformations,  excites  pity*  in  thoBO  who  chance  to 
meet  him.  Bouffe*  seems  to  despair  of  everything,  of  himself  and 
others  ;  ono  would  say  that  fatality  and  sorrow  overwhelmed  him. 
At  times  he  seems  to  bear  in  his  drawn  and  withered  features  tho 
impress  of  all  those  infirm  and  wretched  characters  which  the 
whims  of  some  dramatic  writers  have  doomed  him  to  enact. 
Arnnl,  that  other  favorite  of  all  who  seek  mirth  and  laughter,  does 
not  pride  himself  upon  high  spirits  when  off  the  stage.  Anxious, 
agitated,  suspicious  even,  touchy,  and  almost  irascible,  everything 
excites  his  discontent,  uneasiness  and  anguish  ;  his  tastes  are  not 
in  harmony  with  his  stage  deportment.  He  shrinks  from  amuse- 
ment ;  pleasure  even  seems  often  to  frighten  him,  at  least  he  in- 
dulges it  only  with  a  calm  and  reserve  akin  to  ennui,  Arnal 
piques  himself  upon  his  gravity ;  his  occupations  and  tastes  are 
all  severe.  And  Molierc ! — what  an  end  ! — what  a  death  !  What 
mournful  and  funereal  gloom  cast  over  comedy  I  What  a  life,  and 
how  consistent  were  his  dying  moments  I 

Carlo  Antonio  Bertinazzi,  ho  whom  the  stage  knows  under  the 
namo  of  Carlin,  was  the  gayest  of  all  comedians  ;  he  knew  a  thou- 
sand  ways  of  amusing  his  audience,  and  would  make  it  die  with 
pleasure  and  laughter  by  his  affecting  performance  of  the  "  Twen- 
ty-six misfortunes  of  Harlequin."  The  entrainetnent  of  his  gaiety 
and  charmingfionAommic  were  everywhere  extolled.  Even  theatrical 
mishaps  and  bad  nights  could  not  sadden  him.  On  one  occasion 
he  was  ill-fated  enough  to  playbefore  oulytwo  spectators.  At  the 
moment  when  he  came  forward,  according  to  custom,  to  announce 
next  day's  performance,  he  addressed  himself  aloud  to  one  of  his 
two  hearers.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "if  you  should  meet  with  anybody 
as  you  leave  this  house,  do  me  the  pleasure  to  say  that  wo  shall 
give  to-morrow  another  performance  of  Harlequin."  And  yet 
when  the  mask  was  removed  from  this  actor,  his  grave  and  placid 
countenance  betrayed  the  deepest  melancholy.  Beneath  his  tran- 
quil looks  one  could  descry  real  sufferings  and  extreme  despon- 
dency. Who  does  not  recall  poor  Tom  Hood,  the  prince  of  Eng- 
lish comic  writers  ? — or  who  can  forget  that  John  Gilpin  was  writ- 
ten by  Cowper  in  one  of  his  blackest  fits  of  despondency  ?  Tho 
merriest  of  writers  and  actors  have  been  the  saddest  of  men.  What 
folly  it  is  to  judge  by  appearances. 


Between  Ourselves. — Will  the  readers  of  Ballou's  Pictorial, 
after  carefully  cutting  the  leaves  and  placing*  a  pin  neatly  in  the 
back,  turn  over  its  pages  and  observe  the  great  variety  of  its  con- 
tents, the  fineness  of  its  engravings,  tho  distinctness  and  perfection 
of  its  typographical  appearance,  note  the  vast  amount  of  informa- 
tion which  each  issue  contains,  and  then  realize  that  all  is  afforded 
for  but  Jive  cents  per  copy  ?  In  future  we  shall  give  more  atten- 
tion to  foreign  intelligence,  and  devote  a  column  to  the  latest 
news  each  week. 


Ahout  Geese. — A  writer  in  the  Boston  Transcript  discourses 
very  affectionately  about  geeso.  He  says  :  "  I  once  knew  a  cou- 
ple of  these  interesting  birds,  who  for  many  years  presented  a 
model  spectacle  of  connubial  bliss  ;  they  were  lovely  and  pleasant 
in  their  lives,  and  at  their  death  they  were  scarcely  to  be  divided 
— as  I  know  to  my  cost,  having  smashed  a  carving  knife  in  the 
attempt." 

«  —  »*  » 

"The  Lost  Heir." — Get  a  copy  of  The  Weekly  Novelette  at 
any  of  the  periodical  depots,  for  four  cents,  and  read  Sylvanus 
Cobb's  great  story  of  "  The  Lost  Heir  " — the  best  story  this  pop- 
ular writer  ever  produced.  This  beautiful  and  finely  illustrated 
paper  has  the  largest  circulation,  with  two  exceptions,  of  any 
weekly  journal  in  New  England. 


Ballou's  Pictorial  may  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  wife,  the  daughter, 
the  son,  or  any  'within  the  sacred  circle  of  home,  in  perfect  confidence  that 
its  effect  will  only  provo  salutary.  Of  how  few  publications  can  we  thus 
speak,  and  yet,  after  a  careful  examination  of  Mr.  Ballou's.  we  take  pleasure 
in  the  frank  and  free  expression  of  onr  approval. — Boston  Daily  Travellrr. 


ARAB  CUSTOMS. 

Among  tho  Bedouin  Arabs  of  Mesopotamia,  the  Vendetta  of  the 
Coraicans,  or  blood-fweoge,  exists  as  a  recognized  custom,  and 
has  prevailed  from  the  very  earliest  times.  By  this  law  of  the 
Desert,  the  relative  of  a  person  slain  has  a  right  to  take  the  life  or 
the  aggressor,  or  any  of  his  family  connexions  within  certain  de- 
grees of  consanguinity,  or  to  compound  for  the  injury  by  receiving 
a  specified  amount  of  property  in  satisfaction  therefor.  This  right 
applies  as  well  to  persona  killed  in  battle,  if  the  slayer  can  be 
identified,  aa  to  private  homicide.  Aa  a  consequence  of  this  singu- 
lar regulation,  life  is  held  very  sacred  among  those  wild  tribes  ; 
and  even  in  war  very  few  persons  are  slain — the  warfare  being 
mostly  directed  against  property,  and  carried  on  for  the  purpose 
of  plunder.  This  law  of  blood-rcvcngc  is  known  among  them  by 
the  name  of  "  Thav."  The  descendants  of  those  having  the  right 
to  revenge  at  the  moment  of  the  manslaughter,  inherit  the  right 
from  their  parents;  but  tho  claim  to  revenge,  and  the  liability  to 
vengeance,  arc  only  in  the  male  members  of  the  family.  The 
price  of  ransom  is  very  high — amounting  to  fifty  camels,  a  mare, 
a  black  slave,  a  coat  of  mail  and  a  gun.  Another  Arab  institu- 
tion of  equal  antiquity  is  the  "  Dakhccl,"  or  right  of  protection, 
equivalent,  in  some  respects,  to  the  Jewish  law  of  sanctuary.  By 
this  law  of  the  Desert,  if  a  person  in  any  actual  danger  from  an- 
other can  touch  a  third  Arab — though  he  be  the  aggressor's  near- 
est relative— or  even  anything  which  he  holda  in  his  hand,  or  with 
which  his  body  may  bo  in  contact,  or  if  he  can  bit  him  with  a 
stone  or  club,  or  by  spitting  on  him,  crying  out  at  the  same  time, 
"  I  am  thy  protected,"  the  person  thus  addressed  is  bound  to  de- 
fend the  suppliant.  The  inviolability  which  the  Arab  observes 
towards  the  guest  who  has  reposed  bcncaih  his  tent,  broken  bread 
with  him,  or  drank  of  his  cup  in  the  desert,  is  prompted  by  this 
law.  The  right  of  the  "  Dakheel  "  is  religiously  respected  by  an 
Arab ;  and  to  violate  it  by  betrayal  of  his  guest,  would  bring  dis- 
honor upon  him,  and  cause  his  expulsion  from  his  tribe.  In  some 
tribes  it  is  the  custom  for  an  Arab  to  cut  his  mark  upon  the  staff 
of  a  traveller  whom  he  desires  to  protect,  and  this  notch  passes 
the  bearer  safely  through  the  whole  tribe,  and  all  others  in  friendly 
relations  therewith.  It  is  not  unusual  for  this  token  to  be  bestow- 
ed on  a  wayfarer  by  one  who  has  just  robbed  him  in  the  desert. 


A  Hint  to  Teachers. — A  learned  writer  commends  books 
by  saying,  "If  you  blunder,  they  do  not  scold;  nor  do  they  lan^-h 
at  your  ignorance." 


THE  SERFS  OF  RUSSIA, 

Recent  movements  in  the  empire  of  Russia  indicate  a  gradual 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  servile  classes  among  the  people  of 
that  country,  looking  to  the  eventual  abolishing  of  6erfdom.  The 
serfs  of  Russia  are  of  the  same  race  and  complexion  as  their  mas- 
ters, and  their  condition  of  servitude  is  as  an  appendage  of  the 
soil.  They  are  attached  to  the  soil,  and  go  with  it  in  every  trans- 
fer as  part  and  parcel  of  tho  property.  Yet  when  removed  from 
the  soil,  the  state  of  serfdom  does  not  cease  with  them,  but  con- 
tinues in  whatever  other  capacity  besides  husbandry  they  may  bo 
employed.  This  state  subjects  them  to  certain  social  and  civil 
disabilities,  of  less  relative  importance  under  a  despotic  govern- 
ment like  that  of  Russia  than  under  ours,  but  still  placing  them 
in  marked  and  unfavorable  contrast  with  the  freemen  of  the  em- 
pire. There  are  many  instances  of  learned  and  of  wealthy  men 
in  Russia  who  are  of  the  serf  class  ;  and  yet  they  have  n#>thad  free 
scope  to  cultivate  their  minds,  or  improve  their  fortunes  by  trade. 
Doubtless  the  present  policy  of  the  Czar  Alexander  to  gradnallv 
abolish  serfdom,  is  a  wise  one,  looking  to  the  growth  and  extent 
ot  the  nation  as  one  among  the  powers  of  Europe  ;  for  this  will 
promote  a  national  spirit  of  patriotism  among  the  Russian  people, 
a  quality  in  which  they  are  apparently  deficient.  They  will  thus 
become  more  enterprising  in  peace,  and  more  formidable  in  war, 
Alexander  has  set  an  examples  for  his  nobles,  by  first  abolishing 
serfdom  on  his  own  personal  domains. 


Freeman  Hunt. — The  recent  death  of  Mr.  Hunt,  the  editor  of 
the  "Merchants' Magazine,"  at  his  residence  in  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  is  a  severe  loss  to  this  country.  The  thirty-seven  volumes 
of  the  invaluable  periodical  he  founded  and  conducted  form  his 
fittest  monument  and  epitaph.  He  was  a  man  of  great  ability  and 
untiring  industry.  He  was  the  author  of  a  work  in  two  volumes, 
entitled  "Lives  of  American  Merchants,"  published  in  1856,  of  a 
very  popular  book,  entitled  "  Worth  and  Wealth,"  and  of  another 
equally  popular,  compiled  many  years  ago,  under  the  title  of 
"  American  Anecdotes."  The  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
was  conferred  upon  hira  by  Harvard  College,  in  1852,-and  he  re- 
ceived a  like  degree  from  Union  College,  in  1856.  Mr.  Hunt  was 
twice  married ;  his  last  wife,  who  survives  him,  is  a  daughter  of 
the  Hon.  William  Parmenter,  of  Cambridge. 


Rich  Enough. — Mr.  Morrison,  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  of  the 
firm  of  Morrison  &  Cryder,  of  London,  who  died,  lately,  left 
S20,000,000.  We  wonder  if  the  poor  man  was  haunted  in  his 
latter  days  by  fears  of  the  alms-house,  as  rich  men  usually  are. 


Steam-Carkiages. — Tho  advocates  of  steam-carriages  in 
cities  have  not  given  np  hopes  of  obtaining  authority  to  use  them 
in  Broadway,  New  York.  If  they  succeed,  it  will  drive  alt  the 
horses  out  of  that  avenue,  we  should  think. 


Ball  Hughes. — This  well-known  artist  lately  delivered  a  very 
acceptable  lecture  on  sculpture.  His  model  for  a  statue  of  War- 
ren is  certainly  a  production  of  high  order,  and  a  work  of  truo 

inspiration. 

«  — »—  » 

Acknowledgment. — We  are  indebted  to  Hon.  O.  Warner, 
Secretary  of  State  for  Massachusetts,  for  various  valuable  pnblic 
documents  and  state  papers. 
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BALLOTJ'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


%\t  |1oct's  toner. 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
SONNE  T.-T  O     MOLLIE. 

EY   WAITER  WAI.DROX. 


Thou  art  another's!— still  this  heard  is  thine, 
And  it  can  worship  at  no  other  shrine. 
Too  lata  wo  met — too  soon  ira  now  must  part, 
And,  all  unconscious  of  a  breaking  heart. 
Thou  jouruoyest  on.    0,  may 'at  thou  never  feel 
Thy  pulses  heat,  as  mine  do  now.  in  time 
With  dirge  of  death,  that  breathes  but  of  despair- 
Despair,  that  in  its  fullness  seems  sublime! 
0, 1  am  thine  forever!— thine  my  heart,  and  soul, 
And  senses  all !     My  very  life  of  life 
la  ever  with  thee!     Sleep  brings  dreams  of  thee — 
Sweet  dreams — for  thrm'rt  not  then  "another's  wife!" 
0,  blame  me  not!     'Tw&S  my  accursed  fate 
To  meet  and  love  thec — but,  alas,  too  late! 

LIFE. 
This  mortal  life, 

Seeming  so  fair,  Is  like  a  feather  tossed. 
Borne  on  the  wind,  and  in  a  momeut  lost. 
Or.  if  with  sudden  wheel  it  flies 
Further  sometimes,  and  upward  springs, 
Aud  then  upon  its  wings 
Sustaiued  in  air.  as  if  self-balanced,  lies, 
The  lightness  of  its  nature  is  tho  cause — 
And  swiftly,  after  little  pause, 
With  thousand  turns,  and  thousand  idle  stops, 
Because  it  is  of  earth,  to  earth  it  drops. — Sakazzaro. 

THE   RAINBOW. 
Nor  ever  yet 
The  melting  rainbow's  vernal  tinctured  hues 
To  me  have  shone  so  pleasing,  as  when  first 
The  hand  of  science  pointed  out  the  path 
In  which  the  sunbeams,  gleaming  from  the  west, 
Fall  on  tho  watery  cloud,  whose  darksome  veil 
Involves  tho  orient. — Ake>-side. 

SUSPICION. 
Suspicion  is  a  heavy  armor,  and 
With  its  own  weight  impedes,  more  than  it  protects. — Btkon. 

GOSSIP    WITH    THE    SEADEK. 

"  Here  wo  are  again,  sirs!"  as  the  clown  of  the  ring  says,  when  he  exhibits 
his  painted  face  and  motley  attire  at  the  head  of  his  glittering  troupe  of  saltim 
bangties.  "Now,  what '11  you  have,  sirs?"  Shall  we  discourse  of  polities? 
Pshaw !  Are  not  seas  of  ink  elsewhere  devoted  to  affairs  of  state  and  nation  ? 
Shall  we  be  sad  as  night? — or  merry  as  maskers  at  a  carnival?  Let  us  rather 
play  the  part  of  pickers-up  of  unconsidered  trifles!  Let  us  blow  gilded 
bubbles,  and  watch  them  soar  and  sparkle  and  glow  with  rainbow  tints,  till  a 
breath  dissipates  them  into  mist.    They  wont  be  missed,  you  say.    Nevermind 

— if  they  catch  the  eye  for  a  moment  only,  our  purpose  is  served We 

have  a  venerable  acquaintance  about  town  whom  we  respect  very  highly,  be- 
cause we  think  that  avarice  is  a  "  good  old  gentlemanly  vice,"  and  that  is  our 
friend's  ruling  passion.  We  like  him  for  his  willingness  to  encourage  the 
young — it  is  always  pleasing  to  note  the  fraternization  of  December  and  May. 
"Bobby,"  sJRl  he,  to  his  juvenile  grandson,  the  other  day,  "be  a  good  boy, 
and  mind  your  parents  aud  your  teachers,  study  your  multiplication  table, 
and  see  how  fast  you  can  get  through  the  Rule  of  Three;  he  kind  to  your 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  never  miss  going  to  Sunday  school.  And  if  you  do 
these  things  as  I  bid  you,  then  perhaps  the  nest  or  some  future  Fourth  of 
July,  your  grandaddy  ;11  take  you  to  the  railing,  and  let  you  look  through  into 

the  Public  Garden,  and  see  the  gals  and  boys  eatin'  ice-creams." About 

the  time  tho  Cochituate  was  being  introduced  into  Boston,  wc  overheard  an 
old  lady,  who  must  have  been  akin  to  Mrs  Partington,  explaining  the  pur- 
pose of  the  iron  tubes  that  lay  upon  the  streets,  and  lecturing  on  hydraulics, 
to  a  country  friend,  in  a  highly  scientific  style.  "  These,"  said  she,  "  are  for 
the  anecdote  to  bring  water  from  Lake  Cochineal.  Tho  limping  aliment  will 
Leander  through  these  iron  cubes,  and  irritate  all  the  circumjacent  benefices. 
They'll  have  hydras  at  tho  corners  of  all  the  streets,  and  probably  a  jetty 
dough  on  tho  Common.  It  Is  a  law  of  hieroglyphics,  that  water  always  de- 
scends up  to  the  level  of  its  source,  so  that  this  here  fountain  must  rise  as 
high  as  that  'ere  lake.  I  shall  be  glad  when  the  water  gets  here,  for  I  am  as 
fond  of  absolutions  as  a  Mussulman — and  I  darn't  wash  my  feet  in  Jamaica 

Pond  .water  on  account  of  the  heels." A  friend  of  ours  writes  us  from 

Paris,  that  there  Is  as  much  dancing  there,  as  if  there  was  no  volcano  ahunJ 
bcriog  beneath  the  feet  of  polkers  andwaltzers.  He  says: — "Variety,  im- 
pulse, originality,  is  only  met  with  at  the  public  balls;  there,  faces,  forms 
nnd  expressions  of  pleasure  present  an  infinite  diversity.  In  the  aristocratic 
balls,  on  the  contrary,  the  same  style,  the  same  smile,  the  same  affectations, 
steps,  gestures,  even  words,  names  and  persons  prevail.  The  popular  world 
is  infinite — avast  ocean,  where  billows  rise,  fall,  disappear,  and  are  renewed 
incessantly.  What  is  called  the  world,  on  the  other  hand,  is  only  a  kind  of 
preserve,  -where  a  certain  set  of  occlusives  only  have  the  right  of  penetrating, 

which  gives  them  all  a  monotonous  family  resemblance." Flowers  have 

their  spells  and  their  perils.  A  young  lady,  endowed  with  the  most  delicate 
nerves,  mentioned  one  evening,  to  a  few  friends  assembled  in  her  drawing- 
room,  that  she  had  a  horror  of  the  rose.  "  The  perfume. of  this  flower,"  said 
she,  "  gives  me  the  vertigo."  The  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  visit 
of  a  fair  friend,  who  was  going  to  a  ball,  and  wore  a  rosebud  in  her  head- 
dress. Our  fair  heroine  turned  pale  directly,  tossed  her  arms,  and  fell  grace- 
fully in  a  syncope  upon  the  ottoman.  '■  What  a  strange  nervous  suscepti- 
bility!  What  a  delicate  and  impressible  organization!"  cried  the  spectators. 
"  For  Heaven's  sako,  madam,  go  away !  Don't  you  see  that  you  have  caused 
this  spasm?" — "I?" — "Tea, of  course — it  is  the  perfume  of  the  rosebud  in 
your  hair." — "  Really,  if  it  is  so,  I  will  sacrifice  the  guilty  flower!  But  judge 
before  you  sentence."  The  flower,  detached  from  tho  head-dress,  was  passed 
from  hand  to  hand  among  the  spectators,  but  their  solicitude  soon  gave  way 

to  a  different  emotion.    The' fatal  rosebud  was  an  artificial  one There 

have  been  several  fogs,  recently,  in  Paris.  Punch  understands  that  Palmer- 
ston  has  written  oil  to  the  French  government,  demanding  an  explanation  of 

these  repeated  attempts  on  the  English  climate! Anew  style  of  skirt, 

caUed  the  "  Leviathan  Crinoline,"  has  been  got  up "  Have  you  any  fish 

in  your  basket7"  asked  a  person  of  a  fisherman  who  was  returning  home. 

uYes,agood  eel,"  was  the  rather  slippery  reply Mr.  Mead,  the  young 

Vermont  sculptor,  who  has  recently  finished  the  statue  of  the  Recording 
Angel,  has  received  an  order  from  tho  legislature  of  his  native  State,  for  a. 
statue  to  he  placed  upon  the  new  State  House.     The  design  is  said  to  be  an 

exceedingly  appropriate  and  beautiful  one The  Havelocks  are  of  Danish 

descent,  and  were  for  many  generations  settled  in  Great  Grimsby,  Lincoln- 
shire. England.    The  ancient  seal  of  that  borough  hears  the  figure  of  its 


Danish  founder.  Grime,  holding  in  his  hands  the  figure  of  a  boy,  surmounted 
by  a  scroll,  on  which  is  written  the  word  '■  Ilavelock."  The  story  runs  that 
Jlnveloek,  or  "HallucK,"  was  the  lost  child  of  a  Norse  sea-king,  and  was 
brought  up  by  Grime,  and  beeamo  a  bravo  und  valiant  warrior  under  his 

rough  tutelage Tho  game  laws  of  Connecticut  wont  into  effect  on  the  1st 

of  February — and  tho  shooting,  trapping,  or  being  in  possession  of  any  part- 
ridge, quail,  and  other  game  designated  in  the  law,  is  punishable  by  a  heavy 

fine Among  the  rare  and  curious  books  aud  manuscripts  recently  sold 

by  auction,  in  London,  was  a  copy  of  "Cicero  do  Scnectute  et  Amicitia," 
printed  by  William  Caxtou,  in  14S1,  which  produced  tho  enormous  price  of 
$1325.  It  was  formerly  tho  Merly  copy,  purchased  at  that  sale  for  $1000,  by 
tho  Marquis  of  Blandford,  re-sold  at  White  Knights  for  S1000,  and  afterwards 
in  Trotter  Brockctt's  for  S2400.     The  London  papers  report  that  this  was   "  a 

remarkablo  fino  copy  of  a  most  raro  volume." It  requires  some  pluck  to 

beard  a  lion  in  his  don — but  the  Rev.  Samuel  Davies  had  this  sort  of  courage. 
When  president  of  Princeton  College,  he  visited  England  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  douations  to  the  institution.  The  king  (George  III.)  had  a  curios- 
ity to  hear  a  preacher  from  tho  wilds  of  America.  He  accordingly  attended, 
and  was  so  much  struck  with  his  commanding  eloquence,  that  he  expressed 
his  astonishment,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  half  way  over  the  house,  in  such 
terms  as  these: — "He  is  a  wonderful  man!  Why,  he  beats  my  bishops!" 
Davies.  seeing  that  the  king  was  attracting  more  attention  than  himself, 
paused,  and  looking  his  majesty  full  in  the  face,  gave  him,  in  an  emphatic 
tone,  the  following  beautiful  rebuke : — "  When  the  lion  roareth,  let  the  beasts 
of  the  forests  tremble ;  and  when  the  Lord  speakcth,  let  the  kings  of  the  earth 
keep  silence."  The  king  instantly  shrunk  back  in  his  seat,  like  a  schoolboy 
rapped  over  the  head  by  his  master,  and  remained  quiet  during  the  remain- 
der of  tho  sermon Ten  per  cent,  of  all  the  Revolutionary  pensioners  died 

last  year.  But  tho  hardy  old  soldiers  must  have  felt  themselves  endowed 
with  a  new  youth,  "when  they  came  home  from  the  wars,  and  took  to  them- 
selves young  wives;  for  there  arc  ten  widows  of  soldiers  living,  where  there 
is  one  soldier — or  four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  two,  to  three  hundred 

and  forty -six The  Western  people  aro  very  tenacious  on  the  subject  of 

extemporaneous  preaching.  "  How  does  your  new  minister  get  along?"  asked 
a  college  professor  of  a  merchant  from  a  new  settlement  at  the  We?t,  "  Not 
very  well,"  replied  the  trader;  "you  taught  him  dead  languages  at  college. 
He  knows  but  little,  however,  about  the  world  and  men;  our  people  would 
like  him  better  if  he  knew  how  to  spell." — "  He  docs  know  how  to  spell,"  re- 
torted the  college  professor.  "  He  does  it  very  badly,  then,"  replied  the  west- 
ern man,  "for  ho  spells  preach  with  four  letters,  making  it  begin  with  an  r 

and  end  with  a  d — in  fact,  he  spells  preach  read.:' From  some  statements 

published  by  an  English  contemporary  on  the  subject  of  ordnance,  it  appears 
that  the  cost  of  a  1-3  inch  shell,  as  it  fiie3  through  the  air,  is  two  pounds  ten 
shillings.     At  each  explosion  there  go  two  guineas,  bang !     The  estimated  cost 

of  firing  a  36-inch  bomb  is  nearly  thirty  pounds Signor  Lablache,  say 

his  friends  in  Naples,  left  behind  him  600,000  ducats,  and  in  his  house  in 

Paris  he  had  presents  worth  60,000  ducats Above  1400  troops  are  now 

under  orders  for  India.  Upwards  of  16.000  tons  of  shipping  are  required  for 
conveyance  of  troops  to  India.     This  is  exclusive  of  the  regiments  that  will 

proceed  via  Egypt A  most  touching  incident  of  canine  fidelity  occurred 

lately  in  this  city.  A  bright  and  interesting  child,  some  four  years  old,  the 
son  of  a  merchant,  was  much  attached  to  a  fine  Newfoundland  dog  about  a 
year  younger  than  himself,  and  the  attachment  was  fully  reciprocated.  They 
were  constant  companions,  and  the  little  fellow  was  scarce  ever  without  his 
shaggy  playfellow.  The  boy  was  taken  sick,  and  the  dog  watched  by  his  bed 
with  a  solicitude  that  was  most  affecting.  He  was  almost  constantly  in  tho 
room ;  and  when  the  physician  made  his  daily  calls,  he  would  look  from  him 
to  the  child  with  an  expression  that  could  not  be  mistaken,  and  which  plainly 
showed  that  he  understood  Both  the  object  of  the  visit  and  the  danger  of  his 
little  master.  The  child  died.  The  dog  never  tasted  food  afterward ;  he  refused 
every  attention  and  every  attempt  to  console  him,  and  in  about  three  days 
he  died.  Kind  hands  laid  the  noble  brute  by  the  side  of  the  boy  he  loved  so 
well,  and  tears  of  genuine  sorrow  moistened  the  turf  that  covered  his  noble 

heart Eighty-five  pardons  wore  granted  by  the  executive  of  Maryland 

during  the  two  years  past.  Thirteen  of  these  were  given  to  persons  convicted 
of  murder  or  manslaughter.  This  system  of  pardoning  out  criminals  is  a 
wrong  one.    Persons  who  commit  crimes  should  serve  out  the  term  for  which 

they  are  sent  to  prison .Fourteen  farmers  of  Stoekbridge.  Mass.,  within 

tho  past  five  years,  have  suffered  the  loss,  by  dogs,  of  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  sheep,  valued  at  SJ1025 A  Mrs.  Doctor  Barry  cowhided  a  man  by  the 

name  of  Myers  in  front  of  a  hotel,  in  Cincinnati,  lately.     She  claimed  that  he 

had  iusulted  her  in  her  office.    The  affair  caused  much  talk  in  the  city A 

poor  mechanic,  in  Chicago,  has  lately  become  heir  to  an  estate  in  England. 

valued  at  over  $200,000 The  amount  of  ice  consumed  in  New  York, 

yearly,  is  about  150,000  tons The  Penca  Indians  are  committing  depre- 
dations upon  the  settlers  in  Nebraska The  Virginia  State  Senate  passed 

a  bill,  lately,  prohibiting  the  emission  of  notes  of  a  less  denomination  than 
ten  dollars,  after  the  1st  of  August,  1858,  and  of  a  less  denomination  than 

twenty  dollars,  after  the  1st  of  August,  1859  The  taxable  property  in 

California  appears,  from  the  assessors'  report,  to  be  $131,S06,26S — an  increase 

of  $18,000,000  over  tho  assessment  of  1856 The  attention  of  the  people  of 

Wisconsin  is  likely  to  be  turned  to  tho  restoration  of  the  death  penalty  for 
murder  in  the  first  degree.  The  Milwaukie  News  is  informed  that  a  strenu- 
ous effort  will  be  made  to  accomplish  this  object  at  the  present  session  of  tho 
legislature,  and  that  several  members  of  both  houses,  hitherto  opposed  to 
capital  punishment,  are  now  fully  convinced  of  the  necessity  for  the  re- 
enactment  of  the  death  penalty,  as  the  only  fit  penalty  for  a  deliberate  mur- 
der. ....  .Why  is  a  lady  bathing  in  tho  sea  like  one  in  a  very  unpleasant  pre- 
dicament?   Because  she  is  in  a  great  pickle The  value  of  the  taxable 

property  in  the  city  of  New  York  is  $369,321,303,  being  an  increase  since  last 
year  of  $18,434,723.  The  corporate  property  of  the  city  is  valued  at  about 
$33,802,957,  and  is  exempt  from  taxation,  together  with  church  and  other 
property  of  a  public  character,  amounting  to  about  $25,000,000 A  West- 
ern editor,  in  noticing  a  new  and  splendid  hearse,  thinks  it  will  afford  much 

satisfaction  to  those  who  use  it The  following  "  good  one  "  has  obtained 

currency.  A  youngster,  for  a  couple  of  years,  has  regularly  attended  the 
afternoon  exhibitions  at  the  Boston  Theatre — and  so  well  was  this  understood, 
that  a  seat  was  always  reserved  for  him.  But  latterly  he  has  been  "among 
the  missing."  A  few  days  since,  however,  he  surprised  the  office-keeper  by 
re-appearing,  and  demanding  his  usual  seat.  Mr.  Fenno  at  once  recognized 
the  applicant  as  an  old  customer,  and  expressed  a  regret  that  he  had  not  seen 
him  for  several  weeks,  and  hoped  that  he  had  not  been  sick.  "  No."  replied 
Young  America.  "But  the  truth  is.  Mr.  Fenno.  financial  embarrassments 
have  kept  me  away.  I  can  assure  you,  sir,  this  is  the  first  quarter  I  have 
had  for  four  weeks.     The  fact  is,  Mr.  Fenno.  the  hard  times  have  knocked  mo 

higher  than  a  kite." "Many  passionate  men,"  says  Edgeworth,  "are 

extremely  good-natured,  and  make  amends  for  their  extravagancies  by  their 
candor  and  their  eagerness  to  please  those  whom  they  have  injured  during 
their  fits  of  anger.  It  is  said  that  the  servants  of  Dean  Swift  used  to  throw 
themselves  in  his  way  whenever  he  was  in  a  passion,  because  they  knew  that 
his  generosity  would  surely  recompense  them  for  standing  the  full  fire  of  his 

anger." An  advertisement  of  the  sale  of  the  stock  of  a  livery  stable  in  a 

country  town  mentions,  among  other  articles — such  as  hay-cutter,  carriages, 
hay,  harnesses,  etc.,  which  are  to  be  sold,  one  sausage  machine.'  The  last 
item  suggests  an  answer  to  the  oft-repeated  question,  "  What  becomes  of  old 

horses?" Tho  bridal  bed  and  the  grave  are  near  together.     Whilo  tho 

preparations  for  the  royal  marriage  in  St- James  Palace  were  going  on,  tho 
Marchioness  of  Westmeath,  who  occupied  apartments  in  the  palace  in  which 
the  ceremony  was  to  be  performed,  died,  and  the  signs  of  mourning  were  ex- 
hibited at  the  moment  that  the  nuptial  arrangements  were  making. 


Ifump  |nicl%enxe. 


Count  Orsini,  the  Italian  Conspirator. 

Felice  Orsini,  who  wus  the  leader  in  tho  plot  to  assassinate  Louis  Napoleon 
in  tho  Ruo  Lepelloticr,  recently,  awakened  tho  sympathies  of  the  English  by 
his  marvellous  escape  from  his  Austrian  jailers  at  Mantua,  and  by  his  subse- 
quent lectures  and  memoirs.  In  the  course  of  a  lecturing  tour,  ho  visited 
Edinburgh,  where  his  discourses  on  the  Italian  question,  as  well  as  an  eloquent 
narrative  of  his  personal  history,  brought  him  into  favorable  notice  with 
some  of  the  best  and  most  influential  citizens.  In  his  "  Memoirs,"  ho  says : 
"  I  must  speak  of  Edinburgh,  the  modern  Athens  of  tho  British  isles.  Tho 
ancient  city,  which,  with  its  severe  and  noble  architecture,  recalls  to  our 
minds  what  tho  Scotch  people  once  were— a  people  proud  and  generous,  and 
who  struggled  eo  heroically  for  their  independence.  From  them  I  received 
the  most  profound  marks  of  sympathy  and  respect.  I  found  myself  in  tho 
highest  as  well  as  among  other  classes  of  society  there,  and  I  met  everywhere 
with  the  same  cordiality,  and  I  might  almost  say  fraternity."  Proud  of  the 
kind  reception  given  him,  he  enumerates  several  of  the  persons  ho  met: — 
"The  family  of  Professor  Gregory  and  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Barbour  were  so  kind  as 
to  receive  me  into  their  house,  and  through  them  I  found  myself  in  closo 
contact  with  Sir  George  Sinclair;  General  Sir  Thomas  Macdougall  Brisbane 
(astronomer);  Mr.  George  Combe,  the  well-known  phrenologist;  Professor 
Simpson,  who  first  perfected  the  use  of  chloroform ;  Professor  Macdougall, 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  ;  Charles  Cow- 
an, M.  P.  for  Edinburgh:  Mr.  Paul;  Lord  Murray,  Lord  Advocate  of  Scot- 
land; Rev.  Dr.  Guthrie;  Miss  Catherine  Sinclair,  the  novelist;  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Grceme ;  Mr.  Haldano  "  Orsini  was  born  in  1819,  at  Mcldola,  a  small  town  in 
the  Roman  States.  His  father  was  an  officer  in  the  service  of  Napoleon  tho 
Great,  and  took  part  In  the  ill-starred  expedition  to  Russia,  in  1812. 


Ecclesiastical  Law, 

A  curious  point  of  ecclesiastical  law  has  just  been  raised  in  the  Exeter  Dio- 
cese, England.  The  Spectator  gives  us  some  particulars  and  comments 
thereon: — "An  English  clergyman,  at  the  instigation  of  his  curate  and  by 
the  order  of  his  bishop,  is  to  be  prosecuted  for  marrying  a  Turkish  gentleman 
professing  Christianity,  after  the  curate  of  the  parish  had  forbidden  both 
banns  and  baptism.  We  have  seen  the  East  India  Company  defending  itself 
against  the  charge  of  repelling  Christian  converts,  but  we  have  a  High  Church 
curate,  with  his  obedient  bishop,  shutting  the  church  against  the  neophyte. 
The  moral  of  the  simple  tale  seems  to  be,  that  a  man's  profession  of  Christi- 
anity is  not  to  be  accepted  if  there  is  any  conceivable  motive  for  his  profession. 
In  India,  it  is  assumed  that  his  conviction  must  be  the  appetite  for  place ;  in 
Devonshire,  a  suspicion  of  his  being  '  in  love,'  disqualifies  him  from  being  be- 
lieved on  his  word  that  he  adopts  the  true  religion.  The  test  might  be  ap- 
plied to  some  over-righteous  amongst  our  own  countrymen,  who  derive  no 
small  advantage  from  profession  of  overflowing  belief.  The  case  is  a  hint  to 
missionaries,  and  a  rebuke  to  their  statistics." 

France  and  England. 

We  do  not  woncflt  that  the  English  people  were  indignant  at  the  publica- 
tion, in  the  official  paper  of  the  Emperor  of  France,  of  the  congratulatory  ad- 
dresses of  the  different  regiments  on  the  occasion  of  his  escapo  from  assassina- 
tion. To*publish  them  in  the  Moniteur  was,  in  some  sort,  to  endorse  their 
sentiments.  Now  look  at  one  of  these  addresses,  and  see  if  the  English  people 
were  thin-skinned  in  taking  umbrage  at  it.  The  82d  regiment  said,  in  their 
address,  "Those  wild  beasts  who  at  periodical  epochs  quit  a  foreign  soil  to 
inundate  the  streets  of  your  capital  with  blood,  inspire  us  with  no  other  feel- 
ing than  that  of  disgust;  *nd  if  your  majesty  wants  soldiers  to  get  at  these 
men — even  in  the  recesses  of  their  den — we  humbly  beseech  you  to  choose  the 
82d  regiment  as  a  part  of  the  advanced  guard  of  that  army."  Louis  Napoleon 
has  found  it  necessary  to  apologize  to  the  British  government  for  these  ad- 
dresses; but  the  English  people  have  not  forgotten  their  menacing  tone,  and 
are  still,  though  weeks  have  elapsed,  chafing  over  it. 


Swedish  Bigotry. 

The  States  of  the  Swedish  Diet  have  once  more  before  them  a  project  to  re- 
lax the  law  against  apostacy  from  the  Lutheran,  which  is  tho  established 
religion  of  the  state.  As  the  law  at  present  stands,  every  Swede  abjuring  the 
state  religion  and  becoming  a  Roman  Catholic,  incurs  confiscation  of  his 
property  and  banishment  of  his  body.  Some  months  ago  a  bill  to  abolish 
these  penalties,  brought  in  by  the  minister,  was  thrown  out  of  the  Diet;  now 
the  order  of  nobles,  which  rejected  the  former,  has  presented  a  bill  of  its  own, 
abolishing  confiscation  and  banishment,  but  depriving  a  convert  of  all  civil 
and  political  rights,  and  inflicting  fine  and  imprisonment  on  persons  attempt- 
ing to  proselytise. 

The  Carbonari  and  Louis  Napoleon. 

.  A  curious  story  is  in  print,  to  the  effect  that  the  emperor,  when  a  Red-Re- 
publican insurrectionist  in  the  Roman  states,  became  also  a  member  of  tho 
famous  association  of  the  Carbonari ;  and  that  certain  Italians  haunt  him  to 
death,  because  he  has  betrayed  their  cause.  How  far  this  plausible  state- 
ment should  be  credited,  we  cannot  say  ;  but  we  sec  another  one  made  pub- 
lic, with  the  addition  of  circumstantial  evidence,  namely,  that  Mazzini  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  crime  of  the  Rue  Lepellebier. 


Sir  Colin  Campbell. 

This  gallant  soldier  is  doing  good  service  in  the  East  now,  as  he  did  many 
years  ago.  The  old  Scottish  claymore  in  his  hands  forever  leads  to  victory. 
His  progenitors,  we  learn,  belong  to  the  island  of  Mull,  and  his  real  name  is 
M'Liver— the  name  of  Campbell  having  been  adopted,  we  believe,  from  a 
maternal  uncle,  who  had  assisted  him  in  his  youth.  The  gallant  general's 
father — of  course,  a  very  aged  man— is  still  alive  in  Mull,  in  an  humble  but 
comfortable  position. 

The  Leviathan  Steamer. 

This  maritime  wonder  lies  quietly  at  her  moorings,  and  ia  rapidly  being 
furnished  with  her  machinery.  Nearly  a  thousand  mechanics  are  engaged 
upon  her,  some  gangs  working  night  and  day.  Nautical  men  express  un- 
bounded confidence  iu  the  complete  success  of  the  undertaking,  and  she  will 
doubtless  bring  a  full  freight  to  our  shores  late  next  summer.  There  will  be 
a  rush  to  Portland  when  she  does  come,  and  our  Eastern  neighbors  will  mako 
money  thereby. 

Population  of  Trance.  . 

According  to  tho  last  census  (1S56),  the  French  population  is  composed  of 
17  794  964  individuals  of  the  masculine  sex,  of  whom  9,972.232  are  bachelors, 
6  686,223  married  men,  and  836,509  widowers.  The  fair  sex  amount  to 
17,988,206  individuals,  of  whom  9,351,795  arc  unmarried,  6.943,825  married, 
and  1,687,583  widows.     The  number  of  farmers  is  set  down  at  20,351,628. 

If  Sir  Colin  Campbell  does  not  succeed  in  conquering  Oude  before  the  hot 
and  rainy  season,  that  is,  the  month  of  April-and  it  is  now  very  doubtful 
whether  he  will  succecd-the  general  pacification  of  India  will  be  adjousned 
for  a  year. 
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Rami.*  Done,— There  In  not  n  village  or  town   in  tho  country  no  nmall,  hat 

that  a  club  of  twelve  lobsorlben  [night  I naily  obtained  for  "Ballou's 

notorial,"  and  tho  work  be  bhui  procured  for  esob  at  about  $167  a  year, 

buftltloN  a  uritti.t  rv,»j  to  t.li<«  jmtwoh  who  mmihIh  Mm  imnica  iin.l  umney,  Any 
por«on  desiring  to  fonn  a  chili,  en  havo  mtmple  coplee  po nt  free  of  charge,  by 
Mending  un  a  linn  to  that  effect. 


IStrttotial  ittclanoe. 

Andrew  Jackson  Davis,  tho  spiritualist,  gavo  a  lecture  recently 
in  St.  Louis,  in  which  be  said  that  death  was  nothing — that  it  was 
abont  as  oasyto  die  us  \u  pass  from  one  room  t<>  another.  ( Vimi- 
nalfl  will  now  cry  fur  immediate  execution  an  tho  most  trivial  oc- 
casions, as  children  cry  for  Sherman's  lozonges. The  Sacra- 
mento Times  says',  in  the  course  of  a  roport  of  tho  proceedings  at 
u  public  dinner,  "  The  mayor  of  tho  city,  ladies,  etc.,  wero  appro- 
priately drunk,  and  tho  party  separated  in  line  cheer."  —  -  ■  The 
namfl  of  the  architect  who  builds  castles  in  the  air  in  To-morrow ; 

and   Hope  lays  the  foundation. The  Jacksonville  (Florida) 

Republican  records  the  death  of  Mrs.  "Winnie  Lanmste/,  nged  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years.  She  was  a  native  of  North  Carolina, 
and  was  married  in  the  colony  many  years  before  the  Revolution- 
ary war. Poreival,  the   poet  nnd   geologist,  left  a  valuable 

library,  which  Dr.  J.  L.  Jem-las,  his  administrator,  proposes  to  put 
in  possession  of  Wisconsin,  irthe  legislature  adopts  tho  necessary 

steps. Mr.  J.  P.  Groves,  a  Boston  hoy,  who  received  the  first 

prize  for  violin  playing  at  fho  Conservator}',  in  Brussels,  lately 
gave  a  concort  at  that  place,  to  which  Mr.  Litolff  came  on  pur- 
poso  from  Brunswick,  in  Germany,  in  order  to  conduct  it.  Mr. 
Groves  performed  a  violin-concerto  by  Litolff,  and  displayed  "a 
firm,  sure  bowing,  a  full  tone,  pure  intonation,  and  a  certain  noble 
calmness  of  manner,  which,  however,  did  not  prevent  him  from 
exhibiting  warmth  of  feeling."     Mr.  Groves  promises  well  for  the 

future. Tho  Knights  Templars  made  a  splendid  appearance 

at  the  inauguration  of  tho  Washington  statue  at  Kiehmond,  Vir- 
ginia. Thcro  were  a  hundred  knights,  each  one  on  admirable 
horseman,  well  mounted.     It  was  a  fine  sight  to  witness  their 

martial  evolutions. "Tho  Gaelic  and  Irish  dialects,"  says 

tho  Irish  Miscellany,  of  this  city,  "  arc  much  more  closely  allied 
to  each  other  than  cither  tho  Welsh  or  the  Manks.  Tho  words 
are  almost  the  samo,  the  structure  every  way  similar,  aud  the  in- 
habitants, in  many  instances,  conduct  their  little  shipping  connec- 
tions through  tho  medium  of  the  language  common  to  both  par- 
ties. There  is,  in  short,  much  greater  difference  between  the  ver- 
nacular dialects  of  two  counties  in  England;  and  they  have  greater 
difficulty  in  understanding  each  other,  than  an  Irishman  and  a 

Highlander. A  private  letter  from  Paris  says  that  the  public 

mind  is  beginning  to  settlo  down  into  the  conviction  that  Louis 
Napoleon  will,  sooner  or  later,  fall  by  tho  hands  of  some  assassin. 
The  emperor,  it  is  added,  has  thus  far  borne  himself  with  wonder- 
ful courage ;  but  the  attempt  wliich  was  made  on  tho  I4th  of  Jan- 
uary, was  of  such  a  desperate  and  diabolical  nature,  and  aimed  at 
such  wholesale  slaughter,  that  his  nervous  system  has  received  a 
shock,  aud  ho  himself  is  filled  with  gloomy  apprehensions.  So, 
nlso,  the  leading  ministers,  and  hence  the  decree  in  relation  to  the 

regency. "Many  men,"  says  Archbishop  Tillotson,  "pass 

fifty  or  sixty  years  in  the  world,  and  when  they  are  just  about 
going  out  of  it,  they  bethink  themselves,  and  step  back,  as  it  were, 
to  do  something  which  they  had  all  the  while  forgot,  viz.,  to  repent 
of  their  sins,  and  reform  their  lives,  aud  make  their  peace  with 

God,  and  in  time  prepare  for  eternity." Ottawa  City,  the  new 

Canadian  seat  of  government,  is  about  125  miles  west  of  Montreal, 
and  its  present  population  is  12,000.     In  1826,  where  the  place 

now  stands  was  a  wilderness. Dr.  Rae,  of  Hamilton,  Canada 

West,  the  celebrated  Arctic  traveller,  recently  accomplished  tho 
distance  between  Hamilton  and  Toronto,  more  than  forty  miles, 

on  snow  shoes,  in  about  ten  hours.    A  quick  passage. Bad 

luck  is  a  man  with  his  hands  in  his  breeches  pockets,  and  a  pipe 
in  his  mouth,  looking  to  sec  how  it  will  come  out.  Good  luck  is 
a  man  brave  to  meet  difficulties,  his  sleeves  rolled  up,  and  work- 
ing to  make  it  come  out  right. 


Otium  Smoking  in  EoKorE. — There  is  at  Paris  a  club  of 
opium  smokers,  whose  members  call  themselves  OpiophUs.  They 
have  a  journal — as  other  enlightened  societies — and  each  member 
is  (pound  by  rule  to  record  therein  a  statement  of  all  his  sensations 
and  reveries  experienced  during  tbc  intoxication.  It  has  been 
said  that  extremes  touch  each  other,  aud  that  the  end  of  civiliza- 
tion is — barbarism.  And  how  shall  wo  account  for  the  fact  that 
the  importation  of  opium  into  London  increased  from  103,718 
pounds,  in  1850,  to  118,915  pounds,  in  1851;  whilst  in  1852  it 
amounted  to  250,790  pounds'? 


HusnAXDS  and  Wives. — It  is  stated  as  a  significant  fact,  in 
the  experience  of  prison-keepers,  that  while  wives  constantly  visit 
and  condole  with  their  husbands  when  imprisoned,  husbands  sel- 
dom or  never  visit  their  erring  wives  in  prison,  but  almost  invari- 
ably desert  them  in  their  trouble.  And  yet  how  many  of  these 
poor  -women  have  suffered,  brutality  at  the  hands  of  their  criminal 

husbands ! 

<  —  •—  ► . 

Ckuel  Punishment. — The  Boston  Courier  says  that  "some 
adequate  punishment  should  be  inflicted  on  all  writers  who  use 
the  phrase  "  in  our  midst ;"  aud  thinks  that  perhaps  a  confinement 
of  a  few  days  in  one's  own  house,  with  a  permission  to  read  noth- 
ing but  congressional  speeches,  might  not  be  deemed  too  severe. 


Valuable  Stock.— It  is  asserted  that  the  stock  of  the  Cuuard 
line  of  European  steamships  is  at  over  200  per  cent,  premium. 
Vory  little  of  it  is  ever  sold.  A  gentleman  of  Glasgow  last  sum- 
mer offered  X3000  for  a  share  of  £1000,  but  could  not  get  it. 


ffliaagatoe  (Batljcringg. 

The  woighl  of  ili'-  gold  bold  by  tbo  New  York  banks  is  but  little 
:  horl  of  sixty  tons, 

A  monument  to  the  memory  of  General  Nathaniel  Gn  cue  is  to 
bo  eroded  in  North  <  larolino. 

The  [adianfl  of  Wwhington  Territory  are  again  at  their  old 
work  of  waylaying,  murdering  and  scalping  the  whiles. 

The  following  contains  the  whole  alphabet :— John  P.  Brady 
gave  me  a  black  walnut  box  of  quite  a  small  aize. 

The  observatory  of  Harvard  College  wni  established  In  I  '■'  ; 
and   ince  that  time  no  less  than  fifteen  cornel   have !-'  i  n  I    i  overcd. 

An  Evansvflle,  la.,  paper  recently  tatcd  that  the  granddaugh- 
ter of  a  revolutionary  hero  bad  died  of  starvation  in  thai  place, 

while  he  himself  was  MiU'cring  \\>r  want  of  bind. 

Four  miles  from  Bon  Jose,  Cab,  there  is  a  floating-mill,  owned 

by  a  Mr.  Liek,  the  wood-work  of  which  is  all  of  mahogany,  and 
the  entire  COSt  of  the  building  was  $400,000. 

In  the  California  list  of  marriages  by  the  Btat  of  the   W* 
the  following: — "  In  Sacramento, Jan. 9,  by  Hev.  Mr.  Shuck,  Paw 
Ah  Hung,  of  Sebastopol,  to  Won  ('bow,  of  San  Francisco/1 

Washington's  birthday  was  celebrated  in   Boston,  New  York, 

Kiehmond,  Albany  and  other  cities,  in  a  manner  befitting  the  Oc- 
casion. The  22d  of  February  will  soon  be  observed  as  a  national 
holiday. 

Tbc  northern  robin  has  again,  this  season,  made  its  appearance 
in  large  numbers  in  the.  extreme  west  and  southwest  of  Texas.  It 
is  said  this  is  tho  first  season  that  thev  have  been  scon  there  since 
184G. 

At  La  Salic,  Illinois,  an  Englishman  from  tho  Crimea,  with  a 
patch  over  his  eye,  is  advertised  as  having  run  away  recently  with 
a  young  girl  of  seventeen,  named  Emily  Hooper,  and  S700  in 
Illinois  currency. 

While  you  arc  passing  from  the  first  letter  to  the  last  of  the 
word  Mississippi,  says  Dr.  Liebuhr,  that  river  has  deposited  its 
thousands  of  tons  into  tho  ocean,  and  renewed  from  new  sources 
its  mighty  volume. 

Galignani  speaks  of  a  barytone  named  Winter,  who  appeared 
at  the  Italian  Opera,  in  Paris,  recently,  as  Figaro,  with  only  mod- 
erate success,  and  says  that  he  succeeded  in  America.  When 
and  where? 

The  Bath  Tribune  says  that  not  less  than  one  hundred  tons  of 
smelts  are  annually  sent  to  Boston  and  New  York,  from  that  im- 
mediate vicinity.  They  will  average  fifteen  to  tho  pound,  which 
gives  three  millions  of  smelts  in  number. 

The  editor  of  tbc  Palmer  Journal  has  a  volume  of  Poole's  An- 
notations, printed  some  two  hundred  years  since,  and  containing 
tho  record  of  the  family  in  which  it  had  been  owned  for  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years. 

Goss  Wright,  of  Ludlow,  over  eighty-six  years,  and  deaf  and 
dumb,  has  the  past  winter  walked  daily  to  the  woods,  over  a 
mile,  cut  his  running  cord  of  wood,  and  returned  home  before 
sundown. 

It  is  stated  that  excellent  salt  is  manufactured  at  tho  Salt 
Springs  in  Lancaster  county,  Nebraska,  quite  equal  to  the  best 
qualities  manufactured  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The  water 
from  which  the  salt  is  made,  yields  from  forty-five  to  fifty  pounds 
to  fifty  gallons. 

Timothy  Maynard,  ninety-four  years  of  age,  the  oldest  person 
in  Conway,  was  promised  an  annual  present  of  $10  a  year  for  the 
balance  of  his  life,  when  ninety  years  old,  and  remarked  -at  the 
time  that  the  operation  would  cost  the  generous  donor  $100.  The 
old  man  has  already  received  $40. 

In  Cincinnati,  a  few  days  ago,  a  man  named  Fisher  leaped  from 
the  roof  of  a  three-story  building  to  the  pavement,  to  escape  the 
pursuit  of  two  officers  who  were  endeavoring  to  arrest  him  for 
assault  and  battery.  The  Commercial  says  the  fall  broke  no 
bones,  but  blackened  both  his  eyes. 

One  day,  a  few  weeks  ago,  a  Tady  of  this  vicinity,  says  tho 
Johnston,  Pa.,  Echo,  attended  the  funeral  of  her  mother  at  three 
o'clock,  P.  M. ;  was  led  to  the  altar  a  blushing  bride  (we  presume 
she  blushed — if  she  didn't  she  ought)  at  six  o'clock,  just  three 
hours  afterwards  ;  and  is  now  making  application  for  a  divorce. 

It  is  stated  "  by  authority,"  that  a  new  fashion  is  about  to  be 
introduced  by  tho  ladies  of  Buffalo — no  less,  in  fact,  than  an  im- 
menso  calash,  which  is  to  be  attached  to  the  waists  of  the  dear 
creatures,  to  be  raised  and  lowered  like  the  top  of  a  buggy.  Buf- 
falo papers  frantically  ask  "what  next1?" 

The  Puritan  Recorder  says — "  We  remember  no  season  within 
tho  eighteen  years  that  we  have  been  connected  with  the  press, 
when  papers  of  various  denominations  exhibited  so  much  evidence 
of  the  reviving  presence  and  power  of  tho  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
churches,  as  at  the  present  time. 

From  a  half  acre  of  land  at  Fnrmington,  Henry  Mygatt  raised 
$100  worth  of  potatoes,  1500  cabbages,  which  sold  for  $60,  «nd 
turnips  enough  to  bring  the  whole  crop  up  to  $200.  The  cab- 
bages were  set  out  between  the  rows  of  potatoes  after  the  last  hoe- 
ing, and  the  turnips  were  sown  after  the  potatoes  were  dug. 

A  gentleman  just  returner!  from  a  recent  hunting  and  trouting 
expedition  to  Mooschcad  Lake,  says  a  most  extensive  and  un- 
justifiable destruction  of  moose  is  carried  on  in  that  region.  Five 
hundred  skins  were  recently  brought  out  of  the  woods,  taken  from 
carcases  which  were  left  on  the  ground.  Such  slaughter  will  soon 
exterminate  these  animals. 

A  Highland  piper  has  made  his  appearance  at  Washington,  in 
the  hotel  passages,  in  the  full  glory  of  kilt  and  philibegand  stream- 
ing tartan,  his  pipes  dressed  with  ribbons,  and  silver  buckles  in 
his  shoes.  He  plays  those  well  known  Scotch  airs  which  have 
ever  risen  above  the  din  of  conflict  when  the  "  Hielanders  "  have 
been  in  the  field. 

At  Madame  Gazzaniga's  benefit  in  Havana,  the  theatre  was  so 
full  that  the  further  sale  of  tickets  was  forbidden.  Her  appearance 
on  the  stage  was  the  signal  for  immense  cheering,  and  the  presen- 
tation of  a  gold  cup,  bouquets,  etc.  Some  barbarian,  however, 
threw  her  a  crown  of  garlic.  Great  efforts  were  made  to  ascertain 
tho  author  of  the  insult,  but  in  vain.  After  the  opera  was  over, 
the  stage  was  illuminated,  and  she  was  crowned  amidst  a  shower 
of  fireworks.  Tho  presents  she  received  and  the  tickets  sold, 
netted  the  sum  of  $0000. 

Iu  Russia,  the  czar  frequently  makes  presents,  chiefly  jewelry, 
to  the  actors  and  actresses  of  the  imperial  theatres.  For  instance, 
the  other  day  he  gave  Madame  Biscaccianti  a  necklace  worth 
$1200,  after  her  performance  of  "Lucia  di  Lammermoor."  These 
presents  are  little  valued,  the  custom  being  to  take  them  to  the 
crown  jeweller  the  (lay  afterwards  for  sale;  the  latter  gives  fifty  per 
cent,  of  their  value,  and  sells  them  again  to  the  emperor,  who 
gives  them  again  to  artists.  In  this  way  it  is  not  improbable  tnftt 
the  chain  which  Madame  Biscaccianti  received  has  been  given  to 
twenty  artists,  aud  will  be  given  to  as  many  more. 


irantos  of  ©oft. 


....  If  you  would  create  something,  vou  mast  be  something. — 

Every  woman   per  u:eb-«  herself   thut  she  profit*  by  the 

ruin  of  another.—  Madam  dt 

The  mora  we  JWheti-w;   virtue,  the  dearer  it   becomef — as 

bWO  friend-   love  eaeh   other   the   more,  the  more  they  know 
other. — Madame  t'otttn. 

H    mot  openly  tells  hit  Mends  all  that  he  thinks  of  them, 

mu-t  expect  thai  ihoy  will  secretly  tot)  his  enemice  much  that  they 

ink  of  him. — Ijl'-m. 

....  It  \«.  the  wayward  development  of  the  rations  dementi 
of  intelligence  which  determines  the  imperfections  and  rorictiei 

of  individual  cboract<  r—  //  a 

There  would  not  be  half  the  difficulty  in  doing  right,  but 

for  the  frequent  occurrena         i  er  rirtues  are 

on  the  hide-  ot  wrong. — (ruesses  vt  Truth. 

He  that  rings  only  one  boll,  will  bear  only  one  sound ; 

and  he  that  lives  only  with  one  class,  will  see  but  one  ICCOO  of  the 
great  drama  of  life. —  Jstcon. 

....   The  human  mind  cannot  with  impunity  surrender  tl 
thfl  COil  ition  <tf  any  clan*  of  motions,  even  of  th- 

eft and  purest  kind.     The  perpetuity  of  a  single  emotion 
sanity. —  Taylor. 

Whenever  we  feel  pain  or  alarm  at  our  opinions  being 

qui  luiicd,  it  is  a  sign  that  they  have  ■  n  taken  Up  without  ex- 
amination or  thai  the  reasons  which  once  determined  our  judg- 
ment have  vanished  away. — Sidney 

....  Tbc  charm  of  one  choracti  r  often  lies  in  n  trait  which  is 
wholly  undeveloped  in  another;  in  a  peculiar  refinement  or  full- 
ness of  one  part  of  the  nature.  Thus,  in  fruits,  (he  mere  husk  or 
film  becomes  the  luscious  peach  or  fragrant  mace. — RusLin. 

....  Beyond  the  river  of  time  walk  the  brave  men  and  the 
beautiful  women  of  our  ancestry,  grouped  in  twilight  upon  ibe 
shore.  Distance  smooths  away  defects,  and,  with  gentle  dark- 
ness, rounds  every  form  into  grace.  It  steals  the  hflnhnoH  from 
their  speech,  and  every  word  becomes  a  song. — G.  W.  Curtis. 


Sofecr's  13uijgct. 

To  make  writing  impervious  to  criticism — write  on  bank-notes. 

Beware  of  contracting  friendship  with  surgeons.  When  you 
most  require  their  services,  they  will  probably  cut  you. 

Why  arc  a  smoker's  writings  always  full  of  spuuk  and  spirit  1 
Because  where  there  is  smoke,  there  must  be  fire. 

There  is  a  rule  in  a  debating  society  that  we  have  heard  of, 
wdiich  is,  "  that  any  gentleman  wishing  to  speak  more  than  a  half 
hour,  shall  have  a  room  to  himself." 

"  The  present  scarcity  of  money,"  said  a  loving  husband  to  his 
wife,  "  is  owing  to — "  "You  are  right  my  dear;  it  is  becaose 
there  is  so  much  owing  to,  and  so  little  paying  to." 

Charles  Lamb  quaintly  remarked,  that  he  was  naturally  shy  of 
novelties — new  books,  new  faces,  new  years.  He  ascribed  this 
feeling  to  a  mental  twist,  which  made  it  difficult  in  liim  to  face 
the  prospective. 

Two  hunters  in  Vermont,  last  week,  on  a  wager  of  five  dollars, 
put  up  a  fifty  cent  piece  edgeways  in  a  shingle,  and  then,  with  a 
common  ritle,  shot  five  balls  each  a  distance  of  thirty-two  feet, 
and — didn't  hit  anything! 

Can  any  philosopher  explain  to  us  how  it  is  that  brokers,  and 
others  who  deal  in  notes,  mortgages,  etc.,  consider  these  articles  of 
merchandize  valueless  when  they  are  cancelled  ?  What  we  want 
to  know  is,  why  they  cannot  sell  that  which  they  can-eel  1 

"  I  say,  Sambo,  can  you  answer  dis  conundcrfum — Supposin'  I 
gib  you  a  bottle  ob  whiskey  shut  wid  a  cork,  how  would  you  get 
de  whiskey  out  widout  puliin'  dc  cork  or  brcakin'  do  bottle  V — 
"  I  gibs  dat  up." — "  Why,  push  de  cork  iu.     Yah,  yah  \" 

On  one  occasion,  at  a  rehearsal,  Weber  said  to  the  performer?, 
"I  am  very  sorry  you  take  so  much  trouble." — "No,  not  at  all," 
was  the  reply.  "Yes,"  he  added,  "  but  I  say  yes — dat  is,  lor  why 
you  take  de  trouble  to  sing  so  many  notes  dat  are  not  in  dc  book.'' 

An  old,  rough  clerg)Tnan  once  took  for  his  text  that  passage  of 
tho  Psalms,  "I  said,  in  my  haste,  all  men  are  liars."  Looking 
up,  apparently  as  if  he  saw  the  Psalmist  standing  immediately 
before  him,  he  said,  "  Yon  said  that  iu  your  haste,  David,  did. 
you  ?  Well,  if  you  had  been  here,  you  might  have  said  it  after 
mature  reflection." 
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ENGLISH  RESIDENTS  SLAUGHTERED  RY  SEPOYS. 

Tho  spirited  engraving  on  this  page  is  a  souvenir  of  tho  dark 
and  tragic  days  of  tho  Indian  mutiny — a  vivid  transcript  of  ono 
of  those  massacres  which  will  over  live  on  tho  blackest  page  of 
the  annals  of  Cawnpore.  Tho  assembly  room  at  Cawnpore  was 
crowded  with  women  and  children,  as  shown  in  our  engrav- 
ing, when  the  ferocious  Sepoys  made  their  appearance  at  the  win- 
dows and  deliberately  poured  m  a  destwHRve  firo,  murdering  the 
haploss  and  unoffending  inmates.  The  terrible  reality  of  such  a 
heart-rending  scene  almost  baffles  the  descriptive  powers  of  pen 
and  pencil.  In  July  last  a  column  of  British  troops,  under  the 
command  of  the  gallant  Havelock,  marched  upon  Cawnpore,  and 
after  defeating  tho  enemy  in  several  engagements,  compelled  the 
miscreant  Nana  Sahib,  the  Rajah  of  Bithoor,  and  the  butcher  of 
Cawnpore,  to  retreat.  An  officer  of  that  column,  after  giving  an 
account  of  the  military  operations,  writes  :  "  And  now,  alas ! 
came  intelligence  which  turned  the  joy  of  our  victory  into  mourn- 
ing. "Wo  learnt  on  the  march  up  that  about  a  hundred  of  our 
women  and  children  were  still  alive  at  Cawnpore.  The  thought 
of  releasing  them  from  their  cruel  bondage  had  been  a  matter  of 
happy  speculation  throughout  tho  camp.  "We  now  learnt  from 
the  people  who  came  in  that  Nana  Sahib  had  caused  every  soul 
of  them  to  be  murdered  in  cold  blood  the  day  before,  when  he 
found  the  fight  going  against  him.  Cawnpore,  formerly  the  larg- 
est, handsomest,  and  wealthiest  station  in  the  northwest,  was  now 
one  desolate  wil- 
derness of  roofless 
gutted  houses. 
Traces  of  the  most 
wanton  devasta- 
tion met  the  eye  at 
every  step — every 
door  and  gate  was 
pulled  off  its  hing- 
es. Some  officers 
of  the  force  visited 
the  place  wherein 
the  fearful  tragedy 
of  the  day  had 
been  enacted.  It 
was  a  native  house 
of  the  bettermost 
kind,  having  rooms 
on  either  side, 
round  an  inclosed 
courtyard,  where 
these  unfortunate 
ladies  and  soldiers' 
wives,  and  their 
children,  had  been 
confined ;  and  it 
was  told  to  me  as 
an  actual  and  lite- 
ral fact,  that  the 
floor  of  the  inner 
room  was  two  in- 
ches deep  in  blood 
all  over — it  came 
over  men's  shoes 
as  they  stepped. 
Tresses  of  wo- 
men's hair,  and 
children's  shoes, 
and  articles  of  fe- 
male wear,  broad 
hats,  and  bonnets, 
books,  and.  such 
like  things,  lay- 
scattered  all  about 
the  rooms.  There 
were  the  marks  of 
bullets  and  sword 
cuts  on  the  walls 
— not  high  up,  as 
if  men  had  fought, 
but  low  down  and 
about  the  corners, 
where  the  poor 
crouching  crea- 
tures had  been  cut 
to  pieces.  The 
bodies  of  the  vic- 
tims had  been 
thrown  indiscrimi- 
nately down  a  well 
just  behind  the 
house,  and  were 
there  to  be  seen  a 
mangled  -heap, 
with  an  arm  or  leg 
protruding  here 
and  there.  If  the 
Black  Hole  of  Cal- 
cutta brought 
down  such  retribu- 
tion on  its  perpe- 
trator, what  ven- 
geance can  be  me- 
ted out  for  this  ?" 
The  following  let- 
ter from  one  of  the  survivors  of  the  massacre,  dated  at  Cawnpore, 
July  18,  speaks  for  itself : 

"  My  own  dearest  brother, — God  Almighty  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  spare  my  poor  life.  I  am  the  only  individual  sa*ed 
among  all  the  European  and  Christian  community  that  inhabited 
this  station.  My  poor  dear  wife,  my  darling  sweet  child  Polly, 
poor  dear  Rebecca  and  her  children,  and  poor  innocent  children 
Emmelina  and  Martha,  as  also  old  Mrs.  Frost  and  poor  Mrs.  Os- 
borne, were  all  most  inhumanly  butchered  by  the  cruel  insurgents 
on  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  thrown  into  a  well,  together 
with  a  great  number  of  other  ladies  and  children,  reported  to  be 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  in  number.  I  am  distracted.  I  am 
most  miserable  and  wretched.  I  am  like  one  in  a  dream.  You 
could  not  recognize  me  if  you  saw  me.  My  life  has  been  spared 
by  a  miracle.  The  will  of  .the  Lord  be  done.  He  alone  can  give 
me  comfort,  for  I  am  in  a  terrible  state  of  distress  of  mind.  I 
will  write  you  a  detailed  account  of  all  our  sufferings  and  dis- 
tresses, such  suffering  and  distress  as  has  never  before  been  expe- 
rienced or  heard  of  on  the  face  of  this  earth.  At  present  I  can- 
not write,  I  cannot  eat  or  drink — I  am  perfectly  wretched.  I 
escaped  only  yesterday  from  my  miserable  prison,  where  I  had 
been  confined  with  heavy  fetters  on  my  legs  for  twenty-four 
days  by  the  rebels,  who  nearly  took  away  my  life,  but  God  alone 
prevented  them  and  spared  me.  They  gave  me  only  parched 
grain  to  eat  daily,  and  that  in  very  small  quantities.  The  Eng- 
lish troops  have  come  in  and  restored  peace.  They  have  retaken 
Cawnpore.     Their  arrival  here  yesterday  was  the  means  of  my 


release,  as  tho  term  of  my  imprisonment  was  three  years  with 
hard  labor.  Tho  onomy  had  from-  10,000  to  15,000  troops,  and 
have  done  great  destruction ;  but  the  British,  with  2400  Euro- 
peans and  700  Sikhs,  have  driven  them  awayvand  not  a  soul  of 
them  is  to  bo  seen  now  anywhere.  Every  officer  and  soldier,  and 
ovory  merchant,  writer,  .or  Christian  drummer,  etc.,  that  had  gone 
into  the  intrenchments  here  under  General  Wheeler,  on  the  4th  of 
June,  has  been  killed.  The  cannonading  of  the  onemy  was  vory, 
very  severe.  Twelve  guns,  taken  from  our  magazine,  were 
brought  to  play  upon  us.  They  had  a  vory  large  quantity  of 
powder  at  thoir  disposal,  for  the  magazine  was  not  blown  up,  and 
thirty  boats  of  ammunition  reached  tho  onemy  by  the  Ganges 
Canal  just  in  time  for  them  to  annoy  us.  The  artillery  barracks, 
where  we  were  intrenched,  have  been  scattered  to  atoms  by  tho 
twenty-four  pounder  balls  that  were  incessantly  fired  by  the  enemy, 
and  many  died  under  the  walls.  Day  and  night  the  guns  were 
kept  playing  upon  us  without  ceasing  for  a  moment,  and  the  mus- 
ketry of  the  enemy  poured  millions  of  balls  upon  us  up  to  the 
25th  of  June — that  is,  for  twenty  days.  The  enemy  made  seve- 
ral attempts  to  charge  upon  us ;  three  times  they  surrounded  us 
on  all  sides,  under  cover  of  the  compound  walls  of  bungalows  in 
our  vicinity,  and  sounded  their  bugles  to  charge,  but  were  driven 
back  by  our  artillery  firing  canister  upon  them.  We  had  only  six 
small  guns  with  us,  and,not  a  single  howitzer.  Had  we  even  had 
one  twenty-four  pounder  a  great  deal  could  have- been  done,  or 


but  tho  mon,  among  whom  was  our  poor  Daniel,  had  their  hands 
tied  hchind  them,  and  wore  killed  with  swords  and  muskets,  and 
thrown  into  a  ditch.  The  women  received  parched  grain  for  a  few 
days,  but>af tor  wards  they  got  dall  and  chupaties  in  small  quanti- 
ties. The  rascals  have  bad  motives  for  sparing  them  so  long. 
At  the  time  of  their  being  murdered  (on  the  16th  instant)  I  am 
told  that  a  number  jumped  alive  into  tho  well  that  was  intended 
to  receive  thoir  corpses  rather  than  bo  butchered  and  insulted  so 
unmercifully  as  the  hard-hearted  brutes  were  using  thcin.  O, 
when  I  think  of  it  how  my  heart  breaks !  I  get  beside  myself, 
and  wish  I  ha'd  not  been  spared  to  hear  such  dreadful  accounts. 
O,  my  poor,  dear  Polly,  how  must  they  have  killed  you!  So 
sweet  a  child  never  existed.  How  will  I  ever  forget  you !  Tho 
faces  of  all  I  have  lost  are  ever  before  me.  O,  how  dreadful  is 
my  state  of  mind  !  God  Almighty  have  mercy  on  me  !  O,  Gad, 
help  thou  me,  whom  thou  hast  spared  1 

Thine  affectionate,  but  miserable,  H.  J.  Shepherd." 

Tho  room  in  which  tho  massacre  of  tho  women  took  placo 
looked  like  what  it  was — a  slaughter  house.  The  English  general 
compelled  all  the.  high  caste  Brahmins  whom  he  could  capture 
among  the  Sepoys  to  collect  the  bloody  clothes  of  the  victims, 
and  wash  up  the  blood  from  tho  floor,  a  European  soldier  stand- 
ing over  each  man  with  a  "cat,"  and  administering  it  with  vigor 
whenever  he  relaxed  his  exertions.  The  wretches,  havin°-  been 
subjected  to  this  degradation,  which  included  loss  of  caste,  were 
,  then  hanged,  one 

after  another. 
General  Havelock, 
in  his  despatches, 
corrobated  these 
fearful  details. 
He  said :  "  By  the 
blessing  of  God,  I 
re-captured  this 
place,  and  totally 
defeated  Nana  Sa- 
hib in  person,  tak- 
ing more  than  six 
guns,  four  of  siege 
calibre.  The  ene- 
my was  strongly 
posted  behind  a 
succession  of  vil- 
lages, and  obsti- 
nately disputed  for 
140  minutes  eveiy 
inch  of  the  ground ; 
but  I  was  enabled 
by  a  flank  move- 
ment to  my  right 
to  turn  his  left,  and 
this  gave  us  the 
victory.  The  con- 
duct of  the  troops 
was  admirable. 
Nana  Sahib  had 
barbarously  mur- 
dered all  the  cap- 
tive women  and 
children  before  the 
engagement."  Let 
us  hope  that  this 
will  be  the  last  of 
such  tragedies  our 
pen  and  pencil  will 
be  called  upon  to 
record. 
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had  our  general  taken  up  his  position  in  the  magazine  we  might 
all  have  escaped  the  very  severe  calamity  that  has  befallen  this 
station,  for  without  guns  the  enemy  could  not  have  done  anything. 
On  the*  24th  of  June  I  was  sent  out  as  a  spy  on  certain  conditions, 
and  as  I  was  dressed  like  a  common  Chinaman  I  was  not  killed  ; 
for  I  was  taken  prisoner  almost  as  soon  as  I  came  out  of  the  in- 
trenchment,  particulars  of  which  I  shall  give  you  in  my  next,  but 
kept  in  confinement  until  the  day  of  my  trial,  when  fetters  were 
put  on  me,  as  stated  above.  After  I  came  out  on  the  24th  it  ap- 
pears the  rebel  Rajah  sent  a  letter  to  our  general  the  day  after, 
offering  to  let  him  and  all  his  people  go  to  Allahabad,  on  condi- 
tion that  he  would  give  up  all  his  treasure,  ammunition,  etc.,  and 
vacate  Cawnpore  within  three  days.  This  was  accepted  by  the 
general,  and  the  usual  oaths  were  taken  that  no  treachery  would 
be  used.  .  The  rajah  supplied  twenty-four  boats,  and  gave  carriage 
to  the  river  side.  On  the  morning  of  the  27th  our  people  went 
on  board  the  boats,  (O,  how  I  felt  when  in  confinement  I  heard 
that  the  English  were  going  in  safety !  I  could  not  keep  my  se- 
cret, and  told  the  Soubador  of  the  prison  guard  that  I  was  a 
Christian,  and  nearly  lost  my  life  by  this  exposure,  of  which  more 
hereafter),  but  had  not  time  to  let  the  boats  go  when  the  enemy 
fired  cannon  upon  them,  and  upset  some  ;  others  they  set  fire  to. 
Only  one  boat,  I  am  told,  managed  to  get  away,  but  was  after- 
wards picked  up  at  a  short  distance  and  brought  back.  About  a 
hundred  and  fifty  women  and  children,  and  about  a  hundred  Eu- 
ropean soldiers  and  officers  and  men  of  all  classes,  were  taken 
alive.     The  former  were  kept  as  prisoners  up  to  the  16th  of  July; 


ACTORS. 

From  the  period 
immediately  pre- 
ceding the  Shaks- 
pearian  epoch, 
down  to  our  own, 
time,  religious  ex- 
communi  cation 
and  social  ban 
have  rested  on  the 
theatrical  profes- 
sion. Occasional- 
ly there  have  been 
great  spirits,  like 
Garrick  and  the 
Kembles,  who,  to 
some  extent,  have 
thrown  off  the  gen- 
eral stigma  and 
risen  proudly 
above  it  by  the 
force  of  individual 
character ;  but,  as 
a  body,  actors  and 
actresses  have 
been,  down  to  a 
very  recent  period, 
and  are  still  to 
some  extent,  re- 
garded as  social 
pariahs.  With  the 
increase  of  intelli- 
gence and  liberality,  this  feeling  is  fast  passing  away,  and  actors 
and  actresses  are  beginning  to  be  judged,  like  the  members  of  all 
other  professions,  by  their  public  capacity  and  private  worth.  The 
profession  of  the  stage  is  perhaps  the  most  laborious  of  all  crafts, 
requiring  almost  unceasing  mental  and  physical  effort.  The  du- 
ties of  an  actor  comprise  a  study  of  new  parts,  and  recovery  of 
old  ones,  occupying  on  an  average,  from  two  to  four  hours  a  day; 
an  attendance  at  rehearsal  in  the  morning,  occupying  about  two 
hours  a  day ;  and  a  performance  each  evening,  occupying  in  win- 
ter four,  and  in  summer  about  three  hours.  Actors  and  actresses, 
as  the  records  of  the  stage  attest,  are  proverbially  long  lived,  and 
free  from  bodily  infirmity.  Performances  are  seldom  changed  by- 
illness  of  the  performers.  In  many  theatres  a  season  has  passed 
without  a  single  alteration,  even  of  a  part,  from  illness.  This 
healthiness  is  doubtless  owing  to  their  necessarily  active  life,  and 
regular  exercise,  not  only  of  the  limbs,  but  also  of  the  internal 
organs  of  the  throat  and  lungs,  thereby  fortifying  the  weakest 
portion  of  the  human  system.  When  not  addicted  to  intemper- 
ance, to  which  the  exciting  character  of  the  life  inclines  too  many 
of  the  male  portion  of  the  profession,  many  actors  have  reached 
the  very  longest  period  of  the  duration  of  human  life.  Of  all 
classes,  they  are  freest  from  crime.  This  is  owing  mainly  to  the 
constant  occupation  of  mind,  time  and  body  in  their  pursuit ; 
but  it  may  in  some  degree  also  be  attributable  to  their  softness 
of  feeling,  and  sympathy  of  character.  They  are  charitable 
almost  to  recklessness,  in  their  efforts  to  relieve  suffering. — 
Apphton's  "  Neva  American  Cyclopcedia." 
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81'.  JERilIAlN*S  HOTEL,  CHAZY  LAKE,  NEW-  YORK. 

The  peculiar  scene  engraved  below  was  drawn  expressly  for  us 
by  Mr.  Kilburn,  froifi  a  sketch  by  R.  P.  Mallory.  In  these  days 
of  railroads,  when  the  primeval  forests  disappear,  and  cities  rise 
ait  if  by  magic,  this  glimpse  of  the  backwoods  has  a  peculiar  fresh- 
ness. The  picture,  represents  the  residence  and.  house  of  enter- 
tainment of  an  old  squatter  in  the  backwoods,  a  French  Canadian, 
named  St.  Jcrmain.  This  primeval  residence  is  in  Clinton 
county,  Now  York,  on  the  bank  of  the  Chazy  Lake.  There  are 
several  lakes  in  the  county,  of  which  Chatagucay  Lake  and  Chazy 
Lake  arc  the  largest.  A  portion  of  the  Adirondack  range,  and 
the  celebrated  "  Chatagueay  woods"  are  in  this  county.  The 
house  of  M.  St.  Jermain  is  about  five  miles  from*  the  Clinton, 
N.  Y.,  State  prison,  which  is  his  nearest  neighbor.  This  portion 
of  the  county  abounds  in  game  of  all  kinds,  and  is  the  favorite 
resort  of  those  who  wish  to  hunt,  and  who  find  a  hospitable  host 
in  the  old  Frenchman.  A  portrait  of  the  proprietor  with  his  dogs 
is  seen  in  the  foreground  of  our  picture.  Chazy  Lake  is  a  beau- 
tiful and  picturesque  sheet  of  water,  surrounded  by  lofty  moun- 
tains, covered  with  the  original  forest,  and  the  haunts  of  the  wild 
beast  and  game  have  never  been  disturbed  by  the  woodman's  axe. 
The  lako  is  situated  in  the  northern  extremity  of  the  range  of  the 
Adirondack  Mountains,  and  is  about  twenty-two  miles  west  of 
Plattsburg.  The  scenery  in  this  region  is  magnificent,  and  will 
well  repay  a  visit  from  the  tourist  or  artist,  as  the  whole  country 
is  in  the  state  of  nature,  without  the  improving  (or  defaming)  hand 
of  man  being  visible.     M.  St.  Jermain  and  his  sons  live  by  hunt- 


ing and  fishing,  and  supply  quite  distant  places  with  venison  and 
trout.  His  house  is  also  used  as  a  "hotel  "  by  the  hunters  and 
parties  of  pleasure  who  frequent  this  part  of  the  country.  There 
is  a  certain  fascination  about  a  life  in  the  woods  which  sometimes 
masters  the  strongest  minds.  Indeed,  strong  minds  are  perhaps 
the  most  liable  to  acknowledge  the  empcry  of  the  associations 
connected  with  a  forest  life.  "We  say  nothing  of  men,  who,  in 
the  great  centres  of  civilization,  have  met  with  cruel  disappoint- 
ments, tortures  of  the  heart,  reverses  of  fortune,  or  who  are  sink- 
ing beneath  the  shame  of  tarnished  honor.  It  is  natural  for  such 
men  to  shun  society,  and  to  rush  forth  with  the  axe  and  the  rifle 
into  the  untrodden  wilderness.  But  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  those 
for  whom  life  has  worn  its  sunniest  smiles,  men  blessed  with  for- 
tune, surrounded  by  dear  friends,  with  the  glittering  prizes  of  am- 
bition within  their  reach,  voluntarily  go  forth  on  busy  hunting 
excursions,  enduring  every  hardship,  and  finding  pleasure  in  rough 
fare  and  hard  beds,  and  an  existence  that  calls  into  exercise  their 
mental  and  physical  energies.  There  are  certainly  rich  rewards 
in  store  for  the  forester.  The  chase  has  ever  been  a  favorite  amuse- 
ment with  bold  men  in  all  ages.  Monarchs  have  not  disdained  to 
study  and  practise  woodcraft,  and  there  is  certainly  a  keen  delight 
in  battling  with  the  elements  and  with  the  wilder  beasts  of  prey, 
that  amply  compensates  for  all  concomitant  hardships.  But  for 
the  lover  of  Nature  there  are  exhaustless  charms  in  this  unre- 
strained communion  with  her  in  her  freest  and  fullest  manifesta- 
tions. "  There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods,"  and  society, 
even  where  there  are  no  companions.     The  lonely  dweller  in  the 


forest  has  a  thousand  objects  to  interest  him  which  arc  scaled  from 
the  visions  of  the  inhabitants  of  cities.  To  him  every  change  in 
the  aspect  of  the  heavens  is  fraught  with  interest — from  the  bright 
radiance  of  the  sunrise  to  the  gentle  fall  of  dewy  eve — from  the 
azure  brightness  of  midday  to  the  fierce  tumult  of  the  midnight 
storm,  when  the  thunder  rolls  overhead,  and  the  arrows  of  the 
lightning  pierce  the  mailed  foliage  of  the  trees.  He  learns,  like 
the  Indian,  to  trace  his  pathway  unerringly  without  the  aid  of  road 
or  compass.  His  strong  arm  fells  the  trees  for  his  abode  ;  his 
unerring  rifle  supplies  the  food  for  his  table.  And  though  his  ears 
be  never  greeted  with  "Ausonian  airs,"  he  is  not  without  music 
in  his  leafy  solitude.  They  whisper  gentle  and  mysterious  har- 
monics when  the  breeze  touches  them  lightly ;  and  when  the  whirl- 
wind rends  the  coronal  from  the  oak,  then  the  voices  of  the  forest 
mingle  in  a  deep  diapason,  like  the  supremest  swell  of  a  church 
organ.  Nor  must  we  forget  the  feathered  choristers,  who  fear  not 
man  till  he  himself  teaches  them  to  dread  his  approach,  who  wake 
him  with  their  matin  songs,  and  lull  him  to  repose  with  their  sweet 
harmonies.  The  forest  is  never  silent — it  has  a  thousand  voices 
of  insect,  bird  and  bee,  many  of  them  vocal  even  through  the 
night.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  attractive  features  of  wood  life. 
And  if  they  have  a  charm  for  civilized  man,  what  must  it  be  to 
those  who  arc  nurtured  in  this  kind  of  existence  ?  There  is  a 
poetry  in  forest  and  frontier  life  which  is  irresistible  to  those  who 
once  yield  to  its  influence,  and  it  is  to  the  men  who  are  imbued 
with  the  poetic  spirit  of  a  life  in  the  woods,  that  western  civiliza- 
tion is  largely  indebted  for  its  almost  miraculous  development. 
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[Translated  find  adapted  from  tho  French  of  Jules  Lccompte  oxprowily  for 
Bullou'a  Pictorial.] 
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THE  MYSTERIES  £>F  VENICE. 

A    LOVE  TALE  OF  THE   ADRIATIC. 

BY    FRANCIS    A.    DUHIVAGE. 
[CONTINUED.] 

CHAPTER  XXL— [continued.] 
As  for  Otho's  manuscript,  it  burned  Adiiana's  fingers,  like  tho 
blood-colored  parchment  which  tho  Father  of  Evil,  in  the  old 
legends,  presents  to  those  whose  signature  is  required  to  the  sur- 
render of  their  souls.  She  threw  it  far  from  her,  and  fled  into  the 
garden,  where  Otho  was  still  seated,  motionless,  in  front  of  the 
vast  valley  of  tho  Arno,  in  the  midst  of  which  Florence  was  lighted 
up  by  degrees,  like  a  terrestrial  firmament.  The  poet  would  have 
resembled  a  statue,  but  for  the  nervous  trembling  of  his  legs,  aa 
his  feet  were  balanced  on  the  bars  of  a  rustic  scat.  Adriana 
dropped  into  the  same  seat,  but  opposite  him,  as  if  to  hide  the 
space  in  which  sight  and  thoughts  were  lost,  and  taking  both  his 
hands  she  pressed  them  together  in  hers,  and  gazed  upon  his  pale 
'  face;  looking  with  eyes  of  resolution  and  love  into  his,  which  re- 
flected the  crimson  hues  of  the  dying  day. 

"  Otho,"  said  she,  "what  are  you  thinking  of,  dearest?  Have 
you  ceased  to  love  me  ?     All  day  you  have  not  looked^at  me." 

"  Leave  me,  leave  me,"  said  the  young  man,  in  a  sad  and  gen- 
tle voice,  leaning  to  one  side,  as  if  to  watch  some  distant  sight 
which  the  presence  of  his  wife  concealed. 

"  Very  well,"  said  she,  letting  go  his  hands,  and  pushing  them 
away,  as  we  do  with  children  ;  "  I  see  you  don't  love  me." 

"  You  are  mad"  said  the  unfortunate  man.  "  You  see  clearly 
it  is  all  for  you." 

"  I  wish  nothing — only  your  love,  dearest,"  said  Adriana.  "  If 
you  offered  me  a  throne,  I  should  prefer  this  little  retreat,  where 
we  used  to  be  so  happy." 

"A  throne,  say  you?     Kings  and  queens  die;  we  shall  be  im- 
mortal.    You  shall  have  a  blazon  much  finer  than  the  Morosini's. 
Yours  shall  be  formed  from  those  of  all  the  nations  my  genius 
will  reunite." 
'     "Otho!" 

"But — good  Heaven!  Perhaps  they  will  not  understand  it. 
What  o'clock  is  it  ?     How  slow  they  are  !" 

"  Rise,  Otho,"  said  Adriana,  whose  large  black  eyes  were  mois- 
tened with  tears.  "  Come  and  smell  the  honeysuckles :  you  know 
how  penetrating  their  perfume  is  in  the  evening." 

The  young  man  suffered  himself  to  be  led  away.  It  was  night. 
A  broad  gauze  of  red  clouds  prevented  the  stars  from  shedding 
those  transparent  penumbras  tin- the  air  which  elevated  places 
almost  "always  enjoy.  The  poor  woman  did  not  know  where  she 
led  her  husband ;  the  honeysuckles  were  on  the  opposite  side. 
To  make  him  rise  seemed  to  her  as  if  she  left  his  trouble  in  the 
place  lie  had  quitted.  The  shrubs  barred  their  progress  in  the 
dark.     Otho  suddenly  grasped  the  soft  hand  that  guided  him. 

"  What  if  they  were  to  rob  me  !"  he  cried.  "How  imprudent 
I  have  been  1  I  should  have  confided  such  a  deposit  to  the  grand 
duke  only." 

"What  are  you  speaking  of,  Otho  ?" 

"  Of  the  fruit  of  my  meditations — of  the  treasure  which  has 
received  the  seal  of  inspiration." 

"Of  your  manuscript?"  the  wife  ventured  to  say,  though  the 
very  word  made  her  tremble. 

"  The  tablets  of  the  new  law,  rather!  What  have  they  done 
with  it  ?  If  they  were  to  fly — to  rob  me — to  pillage  my  glory. 
But  I  would  appeal  to  the  entire  universe — to  God  himself  who 
poured  this  light  upon  my  spirit.  You  arc  a  witness,  Adriana. 
It  is  mine — mine  !  Ah,  the  wretches,  they  are  silent!  I  am  sure 
they  have  robbed  me." 

And,  as  he  spoke  thus,  the  poor  maniac  became  more  excited, 
escaping  from  the  hands  of  his  wife,  and  running  along  the  alley, 
at  the  end  of  which  shone  the  chamber-window  where  Timotco 
had  taken  a  light.     Adriana  stopped  him. 

"No,  Otho;  calm  yourself.  They  have  taken  nothing  from 
you;  they  will  restore  your  work." 

"When?  I  want  it  now — immediately!"  he  cried,  turning 
towards  the  Arno,  with  a  gesture  of  defiance  to  Florence.  "  I 
will  seek  the  grand  duke  and  tell  him  all.  Ah,  my  manuscript!" 
added  the  poor  poet,  passing  suddenly  from  anger  to  tears,  and 
sinking  into  a  seat  which  stood  in  his  way. 

From  the  nature  of  her  organization,  Adriana  might  have  re- 
mained firm  and  resolute  before  the  excitement  and  even  the  fury 
of  her  husband ;  but  seeing  him  weep,  with  his  elbows  on  his 
knees,  his  head  in  his  hands,  in  the  attitude  of  true  grief,  she  felt 
herself  disturbed. 

"No,  Otho;  do  not  despair.  They  will  give  you  back  your 
work;  perhaps  it  is  already  here.     Wait." 

And  with  two  bounds  she  was  in  the  chamber,  picked  up  the 
manuscript  which  still  remained  on  tho  floor,  and  brought  it  to 
her  husband. 

"Ah !"  said  Otho,  seizing  the  fatal  leaves,  and  pressing  them  to 
his  heart.  Then  he  spoke  no  more.  These  two  bodies  were 
there,  one  near  the  other,  silent,  motionless,  presenting  two  som- 
bre masses  darker  than  the  night ;  the  soul  of  Adriana  was  per- 
haps pursuing  that  of  her  husband  through  space,  flown  to  the 
spheres  which  Milton  guards  by  the  fatal  genius  CErius.  They 
remained  thus  a  long  while. 


"I  am  cold!"  Otho  said  at  last. 

Adriana,  whoso  shoulders  and  arms  wcro  bare,  in  a  port  of  gar- 
ment she  had  made  herself,  and  which  resembled  the  laticlave  of 
the  Romans,  had  not  till  then  felt  tho  breeze,  which  had  singularly 
increased  since  nightfall.  She  went  into  the  house  with  Otho. 
Part  of  the  night  passed  without  their  thinking  of  sleep.  But 
finally,  nature  claimed  her  rights.  Adviana  drew  her  husband  to 
tho  couch,  after  having  seen  to  their  child,  who  slept  near  them. 
Either  from  fatigue  or  atmospheric  influence,  Adriana,  perhaps 
lulled  by  the  moaning  of  the  wind  through  tho  mountain  trees, 
finally  fell  asleep.  As  for  Otho,  he  could  no  moro  sleep  than 
Prometheus  on  his  rock.  The  vulture  was  at  his  heart.  A  storm 
was  gathering  without.  Tho  wind  no  longer  moaned — it  hissed. 
Weary  with  sleeplessness,  Otho  gently  disengaged  the  hand  which 
Adriana  had  clasped,  locked  in  hers,  to  her  bosom,  and  having 
thrown  on  a  few  garments,  opened  tho  door  of  the  chamber,  and 
went  out.  He  seated  himself  on  the  little  walk,  resting  against 
one  of  the  marble  vases. 

The  storm  was  increasing  every  moment.  The  whole  valley  of 
the  Arno  was  black  as  the  gardens  of  Pluto.  The  sky,  dark  and 
copper-colored,  had  ensanguined  reflections,  against  which  rose 
the  dark  and  undulating  lines  of  the  hills  beyond  Florence.  As 
for  the  city,  it  was  only  designated  by  a  few  red  lights  which  shone 
here  and  there  like  rubies.  It  was  with  difficulty,  in  resolutely 
examining  the  deep  shadow,  that  the  vague  profiles  of  the  belfry 
of  the  old  palace  and  the  campanile  of  Santa  Maria  could  be  dis- 
cerned. The  state  of  the  atmosphere  presented  a  strange  aspect 
more  common  in  the  Caribbean,  islands  than  in  the  heart  of  Tus-' 
can  nature.  By  turns,  there  were  moments  of  dead  calm  and 
then  furious  whirlwinds,  with  melting  and  freezing  alternatives  of 
heat  and  cold.  Thus,  for  a  few  moments,  the  motionless  air 
burned  Otho  as  if  he  had  thrown  the  incendiaiy  garment  of  Nes- 
sus  on  his  shoulders ;  he  breathed  igneous  molecules.  Again,  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  the  wind  drove  away  this  heat, 
shook  the  languishing  plants,  and  driving  a  thousand  shuddei-s 
through  the  air,  made  the  trees  sigh  and  groan,  rising  only  to  fall 
again  under  the  lash  of  the  tempest.  Then  the  broad  leaves  of 
the  plane-trees  whirled  in  the  air  like  swarms  of  frightened  birds, 
and  moro  than  once  Otho  thought  his  brow  was  brushed  by  that 
bat  which,  according  to  Scaliger,  irresistibly  sweeps  away  the  mind 
of  him  who  sees  it  into  terrific  and  fatal  realms. 

And  these  whirlwinds  and  eddies  went  on  thus  from  mountain 
to  mountain  and  hill  to  hill,  rousing  their  Polyphemus  and  bid- 
ding him  utter  lamentable  groans  through  the  voices  of  all  tho 
tortured  trees.  When  the  burning  calm  revived  round  Otho,  he 
heard  from  a  distance  all  these  plaints  from  tho  mountain  tops, 
and  waited  with  a  sort  of  feverish  impatience  for  the  wind  to  re- 
turn and  bend  the  bushes,  snap  the  flowers  and  rifle  the  foliage. 
He  thought,  like  the  Cimmerian  of  fable,  to  see  a  city  plunged  in 
eternal  shadows.  This  disorder  of  nature  had  a  fierce*and  bitter 
pleasure  for  him.  From  time  to  time,  broad  lightnings  burst  zig- 
zag from  the  dark  clouds,  fantastically  illuminated  tho  vast  land- 
scape, and  defined  the  thin  silver  ribbon  of  the  Arno  as  it  tra- 
versed the  city  of  the  Medici,  on  which  they  cast  strange  looks. 

In  a  moment  of  calm,  Otho  thought  he  heard  his  name  pro- 
nounced. This  cry — for  it  was  one — went  straight  to  his  heart. 
He  felt  it  like  an  electric  shock — a  flash  of  intuition,  love  and 
reason.  He  listened  :  his  name  was  again  pronounced.  Then  lie 
ran  to  the  chamber  where  Adriana  reposed,  and  which  was  feebly 
lighted  by  a  lamp.  He  found  Adriana  still  asleep.  Ho  lifted  one 
of  her  long  tresses  and  kissed  it. 

"  Otho,"  murmured  the  young  mother,  "burn  the  letter;  do 
not  read.     Glory  is  nothing ;  love  is  everything,  dearest." 

"  What  do  you  say  ?"  asked  Otho,  forgetting  that  the  young 
wife  was  dreaming  ;  and  he  came  near  waking  her,  as  he  seized 
one  of  her  hands  that  lay  on  his  pillow,  while  the  other  rested  on 
the  edge  of  the  cradle,  whence  rose  the  bird-like  breath  of  the  lit- 
tle sleeping  child. 

He  waited.  Adriana  murmured  two  or  threo  words  more, 
sighed  and  relapsed  into  the  deep  silence  of  heavy  slumber.  Otho 
wished  to  go  out;  his  heart  and  brow  were  burning;  he  wanted 
air,  and  the  wind  hissed  and  rattled  at  this  moment.  He  left  the 
bedside.  As  he  crossed  the  chamber  to  reach  the  door,  he  saw 
some  hits  of  paper  on  the  floor,  and  moved  by  some  fatal  instinct, 
stopped  and  picked  up  several.  Having  approached  the  little 
lamp,  he  tried  to  read  ;  but  the  fragments  were  torn  so  fine,  he 
could  only  discover  isolated  syllables.  He  was  going  to  pass  out, 
when  a  fragment  larger  than  the  rest  fell  under  his  eyes.  He  took 
it,  and  read  these  words,  the  fragment  of  a  mutilated  sentence : 
"  Non  ha  senso  (there  is  no  sense  in  it)."  Understanding  no  more, 
he  threw  aside  this  fragment,  and  went  out. 

Otho  walked  for  some  time  in  the  garden,  bare-headed  and  ex- 
periencing a  sort  of  pleasure  in  feeling  himself  bathed  in  those 
perfumes  which  the  wind  tore  from  the  plants  and  blended  with 
its  whirls.  Whcu  the  tempest,  capricious  in  its  freaks,  increased, 
ho  halted  to  receive  it  full  in  his  face,  listening  as  if  these  plaints 
of  the  martyred  trees  had  a  sense — as  if  this  torture  should  ex- 
tract a  confession.  And,  in  spite  of  himself,  while  seeking  these 
physical  impressions,  the  words  he  had  read  a  moment  before — ■ 
Non  ha  senso — returned  to  his  memory,  and  finally  took  possession 
of  him.  He  soon  saw  them,  as  if  traced  in  letters  of  flame,  in 
the  sombre  depths  of  the  landscapo,  and  it  seemed  as  if  these  ob- 
stinate letters  came  like  hot  irons  to  bum  his  forehead  and  pene- 
trate his  intelligence.  By  degrees  multiplying  and  dividing 
themselves,  the  fantastic  letters  blazed  everywhere ;  in  the  air  on 
the  wild  sky,  below  on  the  obscure  valley,  springing  like  birds  on 
the  foliage  of  the  neighboring  trees,  and  gathering  in  sonorous 
syllables  in  the  roaring  of  the  wind,  which  repeated  -to  the  appalled 
'.ears  of  the  poet :  Non  ha  senso !  at  the  same  time  that  his  fascinat- 
ed eyes  read  them  everywhere,  even  in  the  interior  of  his  eyelids, 


when  to  escape  this  fierce  phantasmagoria,  he  tried  to  close  his 
eyes. 

Suddenly,  Otho  uttered  a  great  cry  ;  a  desperate  effort  of  rea- 
son had iinally  allowed  him  to  seize  the  meaning  of  this  strango 
phrase.  A  moment  since,  in  her  disturbed  sleep,  Adriana  had 
spoken  of  a  letter  which  he  must  destroy  ;  his  manuscript  had 
been  brought  back  to  him,  of  course.  It  was  the  congress,  the 
elite  of  the  learned  men  of  Europe  who  said  this.  His  work  had 
been  sent  back  to  him  with  the  terrible  condemnation  contained 
in  the  member  of  a  sentence — Non  ha  senso — there  is  no  senso  in 
it.  His  dream  of  glory  and  fortune,  the  inspiration  of  his  genius, 
his  manuscript,  the  confidant  of  his  long  and  assured  medita- 
tions and  of  revelations  he  thought  divine,  is  destitute  of  common 
sense — Non  ha  senso ! 

At  this  moment  it  seemed  to  Otho  that  his  head  was  splitting — 
that  his  whole  brain  started  forth  at  a  jet,  and  that  his  ideas  escaped 
tumultuously  from  his  head,  like  the  leaves  rent  from  the  branch 
by  the  tempest.  He  thought  he  heard  around  him,  in  the  crack- 
ling of  the  trees,  a  thousand  peals  of  mocking  laughter,  and  tho 
eternal  Non  ha  senso  repeated  by  the  birds,  the  insects,  by  each 
leaf  whirling  in  the  air,  with  an  ironical  noise. 

"My  God,  my  God!"  cried  the  poor  young  man,  pressing  his 
head  between  his  hands,  in  tho  highest  paroxysm  of  despair, — 
"  my  God,  spare  me  for  her  sake !  Spare  her  for  our  child !  Ah, 
I  am  growing  mad — I  am  going  mad  !" 

The  shock  had  been  too  great;  the  unfortunate  man  fell  thun- 
derstruck to  the  ground,  in  a  deep  swoon. 

At  the  same  moment,  Adriana  appeared  on  the  threshold  ;  the 
despairing  cry  of  Otho  had  awakened  her.  Her  first  instinctive 
movement,  as  she  sat  up  in  bed,  had  been  to  glance  at  the  cradle 
of  her  child.  Satisfied  in  respect  to  the  first  source  of  alarm,  she 
looked  round  her.  Her  husband  had  disappeared  ;  his  place  in 
the  bed  was  cold.  Then  she  rose  frantically,  and  rushed  into  the 
dark  garden,  rending  her  little  naked  feet  on  the  branches  which 
the  tempest  had  torn  down. 

"  Otho — my  Otho  !"  she  cried. 

Then  a  vast'blaze  lighted  up  the  clouds,  and  showed  her  her 
husband  stretched  on  tho  earth,  stricken  down  by  the  appalling 
truth,  which,  like  a  last  flash  of  reason,  showed  him  the  deep 
abysses  which  had  engulphed  his  mind. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE    CHILD. 

And  soon  the  last  descendant  of  the  illustrious  Venetian  house 
of  Morosini  found  herself  alone,  without  a  friend,  or  even  acquain- 
tance, for  Borili  was  recalled  to  Parma  by  his  patients,  in  a  poor 
house  in  the  mountains,  with  a  child  in  the  crndle,  and  an  insane 
husband. 

Otho  was  mute.  He  passed  long  hours  seated  in  the  shade  of 
a  plane-tree,  near  a  low  wall,  and  there,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
Florence,  or  on  some  other  point  of  the  surrounding  hills,  he 
seemed  absorbed  in  studying  the  play  of  the  solar  lights  and 
shadows,  in  the  innumerable  irregularities  of  the  vast  landscapo, 
in  the  centre  of  which  lay  a  city,  the  grave  of  his  dreams,  tho 
sepulchre  of  his  hopes;  only  the  nervous  trembling  of  one  of  his 
legs  resting  on  another  seat,  or  against  the  wall  which  served  as  a 
rampart  to  this  terraced  part  of  the  garden,  contrasted  with  tho 
complete  immobility  of  the  rest  of  his  person. 

The  fatal  tendencies  which  Otho  had  exhibited  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances of  his  life,  had  finally  burst  out  afresh  by  the  action 
of  his  most  irritable  passions  or  sentiments.  But  the  inflamma- 
tory condition  which  produces  madness  being  subject  to  the  same 
incidents  as  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  body,'  Otho's  malady 
had  its  intermittent  phases,  its  aggravations  and  its  mitigations. 
His  most  painful  hours  were  in  the  morning;  then  the  malady 
and  the  excitement  lessened  as  the  sun  ascended.  At  evening,  at 
twilight,  and,  as  if  by  a  providential  reserve,  at  the  transitory 
phase  which  the  lovers,  when  at  Venice,  called  the  "  azure  hour," 
the  poor  poet  became  a  lover  again,  experienced  a  sort  of  vague 
and  painful  revelation  of  his  condition,  loved  to  caress  his  child, 
and  often  wept,  in  the  arms  of  his  wife,  over  the  terrible  calamity 
which  had  befallen  them.  His  affections  at  such  times  presented 
singular  idiosyncrasies;  for  instance,  he  conversed  with  Adriana 
of  the  mother  he  had  never  known,  and  spoke  of  her  with  the 
tenderness  of  a  personal  recollection ;  but  if  any  idea  brought  him 
back  to  the  immediate  cause  of  his  madness,  he  seemed  convinced 
that  envy  and  wickedness  alone  had  crushed  his  work,  and  as  if 
the  Florentine  congress  had  been  a  supreme  tribunal,  the  idea 
never  occurred  to  him  to  appeal  from  a  sentence  which  condemned 
his  genius  as  impotent  and  presumptuous.  He  complained  of 
this  condemnation  gently,  without  bitterness,  in  a  sad  and  touch- 
ing way,  and,  like  those  defendants  who  persist  in  the  affirmation 
of  their  innocence,  he  always  commented,  sometimes  at  length,  on 
the  excellence  of  bis  unappreciated  work  ;  it  was  almost  the  only 
hour,  when  he  spoke  of  it  voluntarily,  without  excitement.  Dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  day,  whether  he  remained  absorbed  in 
meditation  on  the  Armenians'  book  which  Adriana  could  not  de- 
prive him  of,  whether  seated  in  the  shade  of  his  plane-tree,  and 
remaining  long  hours  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  vacancy,  he  was 
motionless  and  silent.  Only  sometimes  he  called  Adriana,  if  she 
was  not  near  him,  and  begged  her  to  send  old  Timotco  to  efface 
the  terrible  Non  ha  sensos  which  he  pointed  out  at  a  distance  writ- 
ten on  a  hill,  in  the  hollow  of  a  valley,  or  among  the  outlines  of 
the  clouds.  Tiraoteo  pretended  to  go,  and  the  sick  man  would  bo 
satisfied  and  think  of  something  else. 

The  first  weeks  which  followed  the  catastrophe  brought  on  by 
the  night  of  the  tempest,  passed  away  in  this  manner.  One  even- 
ing, profiting  by  the  hour  which  generally  exerted  a  benign  influ- 
ence on  Otho,  the  young  wife  being  seated  beside  him,  and 
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according  to  her  caressing  habit,  holding  both  his  bands  in  her  , 
an  sho  pillowed  hie  head  upon  her  breo  i,  as  w  be  had  been  n  child, 
she  said : 

"  Otho>  where  is  our  i toy  I    I  do  not  find  any." 

It  whs  a  dangerous  question,  10  hIiu  hurt  put  it  off  as  long  as 
possible,  before  sin-  could  make  up  her  iniii'I  to  usk  it.  For  three 
or  four  day*  she  hud  searched  everywhere,  and  found  only  u  single 
louis  d'or  in  her  husband's  pocket. 

"Money?"  said  Otho,' after  remaining  some  minutes  without 
answering. 

Adrianaslartod ;  she  had  thought  he  find  not.  understood  bcr,nnd 
find  made  up  her  mind  to  wait  another  day  before  nsking  the  pain- 
ful question. 

"  Did  you  not  speak  of  money  '." 

"  Yes,  my  dear;  I  have  exhausted  what  little  I  found." 

"No  civilized  government  will  object  to  pay  a  million  for  a 
copy  of  my  manuscript,"  said  Otfio.  "  To-morrow  I  will  go 
down  to  Florence,  and  confer  with  the  ambassadors." 

Adrianu  looked  tit  her  husband  sadly  and  lovingly,  and  said 
nothing.  Otho  told  tier,  for  the  tenth  time,  how,  in  receiving  his 
mother's  picture,  when  he  was  fifteen  years  old,  fie  recognized  tho 
features  and  even  the  dross  of  her  he  had  lost  at  his  birth. 

The  next  morning,  the  young  wife  rummaged  in  all  her  draw- 
ers, and  having  satisfied  horsclf  that  (die  had  changed  her  last 
gold-picco,  as  she  had  sent  her  jewels  back  to  Venice,  she  collect- 
ed a  few  pioces  of  silver-plate  they  had  bought  at  Parma,  and 
sent  old  Tiinotco  into  the  city  to  sell  them.  But,  n  few  days 
afterwards,  their  landlord  came  to  collect  tho  quarter's  rent  duo 
and  tho  next  term  in  advance.  Adriann  was  therefore  obliged  to 
give  him  nearly  the  whole  sum  produced  by  tho  sale  of  the  silver. 
So,  seeing  that  she  must-do  something,  sho  dressed  herself  as  well 
as  sho  could,  partially  concealed  her  faco  with  a  littlo  old  black 
satin  bonnet  she  had  travelled  in,  and  directing  the  old  gondolier 
to  follow  hor,  went  down  to  Florence,  in  which  she  had  not  set 
foot  since  they  took  the  house  at  Ficsolc,  determined  to  find  work 
if  possible.  Otho,  absorbed  in  his  fatal  book,  did  not  notice  his 
wife's  absence. 

La  Morosini  waudorcd  from  street  to  street,  looking  for  some 
shop  whose  kind  of  business  seemed  to  be  suited  to  what  she 
could  do.  She  first  went  into  one,  at  the  window  of  which  she 
6aw  a  young  girl  making  minute  points,  with  an  imperceptible 
needle,  on  a  bit  of  muslin,  the  threads  of  which  she  counted  one 
by  one, — a  solemn  occupation,  in  which  tho  lives  of  half  the  wo- 
men of  our  progressive  nations  are  consumed. 

She  offered  her  services  to  the  person  who  appeared  to  be  the 
mistress  of  tho  establishment.  But  sho  had  her  apprenticed  work- 
women, though  she  told  tho  stranger  sho  might  leave  her  address, 
and  in  case  of  any  pressing  work,  she  might  find  her  something 
to  do. 

" I  thank  you,  madame,"  replied  the  young  patrician,  "but  I 
cannot  wait." 

And  she  went  out.  A  dandy,  who  had  been  trying  on  gloves 
in  the  store,  and  who  had  looked  fixedly  at  tho  lady,  left  directly 
after  her,  followed  her,  and  finally  accosted  her. 

"If  yon  want  ivork  immediately,  young  woman,"  said  the 
boarded  exquisite,  "  I  have  some  clothes  to  be  mended,  and — " 

Adriana  flashed  on  him  one  of  those  Venetian  looks  which  nail 
the  tongue  to  tho  palate  and  the  individual  to  the  spot. 

"  Too !"  sho  said,  in  a  tono  which  the  good  man  understood, 
for  he  advanced  between  bis  mistress  and  the  fop  in  such  a  way 
as  to  convince  the  latter  of  the  immensity  of  his  blunder. 

"At  your  commands,  signora  eontessa,"  said  the  ex-gondolier, 
with  sudden  excitement,  and  measuring  his  man  from  head  to 
foot,  as  he  would  have  done  a  Nicolotto  who  had  sought  to  take 
tho  right  of  him  in  a  narrow  Venetian  canal. 

The  dandy  turned  on  his  heels.  Adriana  made  another  fruit- 
leas  attempt,  but  still  she  was  not  discouraged.  In  passing  through 
a  street  near  the  Duomo,  she  saw  a  shop  of  oriental  wares,  at  the 
windows  of  which  were  displaj-ed  caps,  slippers,  portfolios  and 
scarfs  embroidered  in  gold  and  silver.  Adriana  possessed  afairy- 
liko  aptitude  in  blending  silks  and  rich  materials,  from  a  long 
apprenticeship  of  luxury  which  she  had  ample  time  to  accomplish, 
during  her  dreamy  and  solitary  youth  in  the  Bastiglia  palace. 

This  shop  was  kept  by  a  Leghorn  Turk,  irreproachably  got  up 
in  the  style  of  modern  Stamboul.  He  displayed  various  speci- 
mens of  his  merchandize  before  the  stranger,  and  asked  her  what 
she  could  do.  Adriana  designated  certain  embroideries  in  gold 
relief  on  velvet,  and  others  in  applique'.  The  pseudo-Turk  asked 
if  sho  could  embroider  the  ends  of  crape  shawls  like  a  model 
which  he  showed  her,  and  which  was  then  the  fashion  among  the 
beautiful  Florentine  ladies.  Adriana,  having  closely  examined 
the  specimen,  replied  that  she  could  do  it;  and  then  she  was  asked 
about  the  little  caps  which  the  ladies  then  wore  at  the  back  of  the 
head  to  contain  the  mass  of  their  hair,  letting  the  gold  tassels  fall 
on  thcic  bare  shoulders.  Adriana  accepted  these  different  kinds 
of  work,  the  price  to  be  fixed  after  she  had  shown  what  she  could 
do.  But,  at  the  moment  of  concluding  the  arrangement,  the 
young  woman  saw  that  the  Leghorn  Turk  hesitated  to  trust  her 
with  tho  velvet,  gauze  and  materials  necessary  for  this  costly 
work.  The  color  mounted  to  her  brow,  and  the  patrician  thrilled 
with  an  indignation,  but  she  summoned  up  all  her  firmness. 

"What  may  all  this  be  worth?"  she  asked. 

"  Eight  or  ten  francesconi,"  replied  the  merchant. 

"  Will  you  have  this  as  a  pledge  V  asked  Adriann,  taking  from 
her  bosom  a  miniature  in  a  heavy  setting  of  gold. 

The  Tuscan  Turk  examined  the  setting  first,  then  the  portrait, 
which  represented  Count  Alviso  in  the  uniform  of  a  knight  of  the 
order  of  Malta. 

"If  it  were  yours,  I  would  have  accepted  it  as  security?"  said 
ho.     "  But  I  will  not  deprive  you  of  such  a  portrait.     You  are  no 


ordinary  needlewoman.     Tal  C  everything  and  return  |00D.    Willi 
your  inanriiT',  you  cinimt  be  an  art vculu,  1 

Adriana  thanked  the  trader  with  an  eloquent  look]  tbon  mode  a 
sign  to  the  gondolier  t'>  take  ap  the  articles,  and  left,  | 
to  return  in  a  abort   time,      When   ihe    hart   gone   nut,    tl 
v.  no  wo     parlous  like  most  ol  bod  a  boy  to  fol- 

low hor.     Tho  'art   though)   be  wan  started  on  a  JournC 
tho  frontier  when  he  saw  himself  on  tho  highway  climbing  the  five 
miles  which  separated  the  mountain  summit  of  Pinsole  from  the 
;  i'.    of  Florence. 

J  n  the  evening,  at  tho  theatre  of  La  Pergola,  the  great  news 
which  spread  from  box  la  box  was,  that  there  was  a  foreign  conn- 
tcss  in  Florence,  beautiful  as  the  Venus  of  tie-  Tribune,  who  was 
seeking  fur  work  at  the  milliners.  The  dandy  who  had 
Adriana  in  the  morning,  found  in  tho  circumstance  a  sub]  et  o! 
conversation  in  tho  evening  to  strengthen  ihediiilygo-  ip  he  in- 
dulged in  at  the  Coscinos  and  in  the  Florentine  saloons. 

The  young  wife  set  herself  courageously  to  work.  She  had 
established  herself  near  a  window  in  the  lower  hall.  Through  the 
foliage  she  saw  Otho  obstinately  Bcated  under  his  plane-tree  j  the 
cradle  of  her  child  whs  neiir  her;  as  wife  and  mother,  she  found 
energy  for  work  in  contemplating  these  dear  beings.  From  Lime 
to  time,  when  weary  with  long  bending  over  herminnte  work, sho 
rose,  attended  to  her  household  duties,  and  then  went  and  kissed 
the  poor  poet,  still  motionless  in  the  contemplation  of  his  moun- 
tains and  the  heavens  where  his  eyes  read  things  he  did  nut  reveal. 
When  evening  came,  she  seated  herself  beside  Iter  husband,  trying 
to  make  him  talk  a  little  ut  the  hour  when  his  mind  appeared 
tranquillized.  Later  yet,  when,  by  a  phenomenon  peculiar  to  his 
condition,  he  had  fallen  into  a  deep  sleep,  she  rose,  and,  by  the 
help  of  a  little  lamp,  arranged  so  as  only  to  light  her  work,  she 
attempted  to  make  up  the  time  lost  during  tho  day  in  the  almost 
incessant  duties  of  maternity  and  tho  superintendence  of  tho  lit- 
tle household,  in  the  details  of  which  the  major-domo  Timotco 
did  not  display  an  aptitude  equal  to  his  zeal. 

Thus  she  sat  up  late  into  the  night,  When  the  clock  of  the  old 
church  of  Fiesolc  struck  four  or  five,  she  went  to  bed  for  a  fnw 
hours,  until,  awakened  by  the  cries  of  her  little  child,  she  fed  him, 
and  saw  Otho  seated  under  his  plane-tree,  while  waiting  for  the 
modest  repast  prepared  by  the  ex-gondolier.  It  required  several 
days  of  this  multiple  life  to  finish  some  work  to  take  to  the 
trader.  The  latter  was  satisfied  with  it,  for  he  was  sure  that  he 
could  sell  the  scarfs  which  came  from  Adriana's  fairy  hands,  as 
products  of  great  price  obtained  from  the  workshops  of  Scutari, 
or  the  faubourgs  of  Pera  or  Galata.  But  the  noble  needlewoman 
was  convinced,  from  the  moderate  sums  he  allowed  her,  that  it 
would  be  difficult  for  her  to  provido  in  this  way  for  the  modest 
expenses  of  the  household,  especially  when  the  winter  season, 
which  was  approaching,  should  multiply  their  wants. 

Adriana  had  never  thought  of  the  possibility  of  doing  anything 
at  Venice,  cither  to  change  this  painful  situation  over  which  love 
threw  a  prestige  like  that  which  faith  imparts  amidst  the  pangs  of 
martyrdom,  or  only  to  better  it  in  a  material  point.  As  the  only 
daughter  of  Count  Sevcrino  Morosini,  and  as  legatee  of  some 
other  member  of  the  family,  Adriann,  although  no  account  of  the 
trust  had  ever  been  rendered  her,  had  a  considerable  fortune  of 
her  own,  involved  in  the  vast  territory  of  Camporeale,  which  was 
to  have  been  erected  into  a  county  for  her  new  appanage.  Adri- 
ana, who  bad  willingly  taken  a  casket  of  jewels  which  bad  been 
in  her  hands  for  some  years,  would  not,  even  on  the  bed  of  death, 
have  asked  her  mother,  whom  she  had  forsaken  for  ji  lover,  for 
the  means  of  existence.     She  had  all  the  courage  of  her  fault. 

"  I  willed  it,"  she  said  to  herself.  "  I  regret  nothing  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned.  My  beloved  has  lost  his  reason  for  my  sake;  I 
will  wait  till  he  recovers,  without  complaining,  shielding  him  with 
my  tenderness,  which  has  increased  since  I  have  become  a  mother. 
If  it  must  be  so,  with  mj'  child  at  my  breast,  I  will  go  and  beg 
the  bread  my  vigils  cannot  procure.  I  shall  die,  perhaps,  but  I 
will  not  be  base  after  having  resolutely  taken  the  most  serious  step 
a  woman  can." 

It  often  chanced  that  the  midnight  workwoman  was  attacked 
by  an  invinciblo  weariness  ;  vainly  she  fought  against  the  somni- 
ferous force  which  seized  her  even  at  the  commencement  of  her 
labor.  She  was  forced  to  yield,  and  threw  herself  on  the  bed, 
when  she  did  not  fall  asleep  in  her  chair.  She  made  incredible 
efforts  to  resist  this  strange  power,  sometimes  even  pricking  her 
arms  with  her  needle,  to  produce  a  pain  which  should  impose 
wakefulness  on  her  subjugated  senses,  but  she  only  succeeded  in 
this  way  in  postponing  her  defeat ;  sleep,  victorious  over  all  her 
will  and  all  her  stratagems,  always  compelled  her  to  yield  before 
night  was  far  advanced.  But  this  sleep  was  agitated,  filled  with 
oppressive  dreams,  and  she  had  rapid  flashes  of  wakening,  during 
which  she  experienced  an  uneasy  desire  to  see  whether  her  child 
and  husband  were  near  her.  Often  she  thought  she  heard  the 
gravel  of  the  garden-walk  grating  under  a  heavy  step. 

Often,  rising  from  the  couch  to  which  this  leaden  sleep  traversed 
by  oppressive  nightmares  nailed  her,  she  vainly  summoned  Timo- 
tco, who  was  absent  from  the  house.  Only  at  a  later  hour,  the 
little  gate-bell  announced  tho  good  old  man's  return.  Then  she 
questioned  him,  and  he  always  found  some  excuse  for  his  noctur- 
nal excursions.  The  fact  is  that  the  poor  fellow  had  long  seen 
the  distress  of  the  little  household,  and  he  eked  out  the  last  louis 
in  a  manner  which  would  have  been  incredible  in  the  eyes  of  any 
person  moro  versed  in  domestic  expenses  than  Adriana  could  be, 
and  that  by  adding  the  little  savings  he  had  brought  from  Venice. 
Finally,  completely  enlightened  by  the  sale  of  the  silver,  he 
learned  to  what  desperate  resources  his  noble  mistress  was  con- 
demning herself,  by  her  visit  to  the  merchant  at  Florence.  Hav- 
ing watched  her  and  surprised  her  in  her  nightly  labors,  he  had 
procured  a  light  narcotic,  which  he  mixed  with  Adriana's  nightly 


draught*,  so  that  the  zealous  needlewoman,  vanquished  by  this 
:  -vocation  of  sleep,  tasted  En  spite  of  be  which 

her  imagination  disturbed,  but  which  old  Timotco  thought  iudis- 
ible  to  one  who  was  nursing  a  child,  and  led  such  a  strange 
life  by  day.  As  for  himself,  the  worthy  CuMellano,  convinced 
that  there  wan  no  oar  to  handle  in  the  neighborhood,  had  procured 
night-work  in  the  country,  consisting  ofteoesl  in  (•helling  com,  or 

some  other  labor  suited  to  the  declining  strength  of  his  age,  widen* 
from  a  peculiarity  of  his  temperament,  and  perhaps  inconsequence 
Of  bis  yean,  only  required  ■  very  moderate  amount  of  sleep.  In 
this  way,  earning  two  or  three  paule  every  night,  the  good  man 
thought  he  eould  sufficiently  prolong  the  lilllc  sums  Adriana  gave 
him  to  make  her  voluntarily  renounce  her  nocturnal  labors  in 
■  . 

Matters  were  in  this  state,  Otho's  situation  growing  neither 
worse  nor  better,  when  a  letter  came  from  Itmnall,  which  the 
young  wife  concluded  to  open,  not  having  succeeded  in  catling 
her  husband's  attention  to  it,  as  he  was  at  this  tirn<  -trough-  occu- 
pied by  a  new  lunar  plui  <-.  The  letter  opened,  Adriana  read 
what  foUo 

"  My  young  friend  : — Although  my  last  letter  has  remained  un- 
answered, intcrpreiing  things  in  the  seme  of  the  French  proverb  : 
Qui  ne  di't  mot,  consent  (he  who  says  nothing,  assents),  I  have  ob- 
tained a  few  crowns  in  advance  on  my  pension,  at  the  risk  of 
warming  myself  during  the  winter  more  at  the  coffee-bouse  than 
at  home,  and  set  out  a  second  time  for  the  marshy  city. 

"  1  thought  I  should  find  my  old  pupil  there,  but  he  had  returned 
to  Treviso,  that  is,  to  the  Bastiglias' country  scat,  which  they  have 
not  left  since  your  affair. 

"I  therefore  left  Venice,  which,  as  you  know,  I  am  not  very 
partial  to,  and  went  to  Camporeale,  in  order  to  take  the  proper 
steps  and  present  my  petitions  to  be  received  by  the  haughty 
countess.  Whether  rustic  fashions  reudcred  her  more  accessible 
than  city  etiquette,  or  whether  she  was  not  somewhat  curious  and 
interested  in  the  matter,  still  it  so  happened  that  I  procured  a  re- 
ception of  the  second  day  of  applying.  I  found  a  tall  old  woman, 
dried  up,  tanned,  wrinkled  and  mummified.  Nothing  encourag- 
ing at  first — the  reverse. 

"  '  Sir,'  said  she  to  me,  very  abruptly,  while  I  bowed  very  low 
to  propitiate  her,  'you  were  announced  as  having  something  very 
important  to  communicate.  Have  the  kindness  to  be  brief,  for  I 
have  made  a  rule  to  receive  no  one,  and  you  must  not  abuse  the 
exception.' 

"  'In  that  case,  madame  la  comtessc,  I  will  enter  on  my  busi- 
ness at  once,'  said  I,  seizing  an  arm-chair  and  rolling  it  close  to 
hers,  while  she  immediately  drew  hers  back,  like  prudes  on  the - 
stage.    Once  installed,  I  commenced  :  '  It  is  about  your  daughter.' 

"At  these  words,  the  countess  rose  abruptly,  and  said,  with  an 
expression  of  anger,  which  did  not  intimidate  me  in  the  least, 
'  Sir,  I  have  no  daughter.'  " 

At  this  passage  of  the  letter,  Adriana  was  so  much  affected, 
that  she  was  obliged  to  pause  a  moment.  It  was  the  first  time 
since  she  had  beard  directly  of  her  mother  since  her  flight  from 
Venice,  and  the  most  delicate  fibres  of  her  soul,  so  long  rendered 
sensitive  by  her  trials,  made  her  feel  more  keenly  what  she  had 
just  read,  than  she  should  have  been  at  a  period  of  her  joy  and 
excitement.  After  having  recovered  herself,  she  resumed  tho 
reading  of  the  letter : 

"'If  you  have  no  daughter,  madame  la  comtesse,  perhaps  you 
will  leant,  without  a  change  of  manner,  that  you  have  a  grandson.' 

"  '  What  do  you  say,  sir  ?  Whence  came  you.?  Where  could 
you  have  learned  ?     Is  it  possible  V 

"  The  countess's  emotion  was  so  great  and  sudden  that  I  ex- 
pected a  good  fainting-fit  from  satisfied  pride,  if  not  from  mater- 
nal love.  Still,  things  did  not  go  thus  far,  and  a  glass  of  sugared 
water  the  noble  lady  called  for  restored  her.  I  drew  my  chair  a 
little  nearer  ;  she  did  not  push  hers  back. 

'"Are  you  certain  of  what  you  tell  me,  sir?  Your  name,  if 
yon  please.' 

"  'Brunall,  countess.  Your  daughter  is  a  mother — I  am  sure 
of  it,  and  that  mother  and  child  are  doing  well.  I  am  the  friend 
of  a  person — I  beg  your  pardon,  madame,  but  the  faults  of  the 
person  in  your  eyes  may  render  it  very  difficult — ' 

" '  We  are  speaking  only  of  my  daughter  and  her  son,  sir.* 

"'Madame,  you  will  please  to  remark  that  the  gentleman  I 
allude  to  is  necessarily  interested  in  the  child.' 

"  '  Where  is  this  child,  sir  ?' 

"  '  With  his  father  and  mother,  in  a  place  whence  they  can  be 
brought  in  a  short  time,  if  you  will  authorize  me — ' 

"'What  is  that  yon  dare  suggest,  sir  V  said  the  lady,  pushing 
back  her  chair  from  mine.  'An  outraged  Morosini  knows  what  is 
due  her  honor.     To  doubt  it  were  an  insult.' 

"I  understood,  by  prolonging  the  conversation,  which  it  is  un- 
necessary to  repeat,  my  dear  Otho,  that  yon  were  the  great  obsta- 
cle which  would  frustrate  all  our  attempts.  After  having  talked 
and  discusaed  a  long  time,  I  learned  as  clearly  as  if  she  had  said 
so,  that  the  countess  would  receive  her  daughter,  with  a  son,  but 
that  your  obstinacy  in  making  a  third  party  at  the  presentation 
would  spoil  everything,  and  that  the  proud  patrician  would  rather, 
at  least  for  some  time,  give  up  seeing  her  grandson.  In  a  word, 
I  thought  the  best  advocate  yon  could  have  would  be  your  wife, 
and  that  if  she  were  once  restored  to  favor,  in  time  she  might  pro- 
cure your  pardon,  and  you  might  be  then  reunited  and  happy.  In 
a  year  or  so,  I  think  I  see  yon  Count  Otho  Morosini  Ericson, 
installed  at  Camporeale,  in  the  county  of  your  son,  the  seignior, 
and  I  bis  preceptor,  for  I  have  not  forgotten  my  Horace  : 

il  k  Donee  gratus  eram,- 
Nor  Virgil  making  the  bulls  ruminate  in  your  fields  : 
';  *  PalUntes  rttminet  herla*.1 
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And  I  remember,  as  if  I  was  but  twenty,  what  Plato  recommends 
in  his  'Banquet.'  For  this  reason,  I  shall  ask  a  seat  at  your 
table,  between  my  pupil  and  a  flask  of  Bordeaux  wine,  that  charm- 
ing liquor  which  Plato  unfortunately  was  unacquainted  with. 
Thus,  my  young  friend,  the  best  tiling  you  can  do  is  to  pack  your 
wife  and  child  into  a  good  carriago,  getting  in  with  them  yourself, 
of  course,  and  come  quietly  and  join  me  at  Trcviso,  where  I  ex- 
pect you.  I  reckon  to  see  the  countess  in  a  few  days,  to  get  her 
to  question  me,  for  I  see  plainly  that  she  is  anxious  to  do  so,  and 
that  her  Morosiman  pride,  as  a  descendant  of  the  Peloponnesiac 
prevents  her.  So  I  have  kept  myself  reserved  to  whet  her  curi- 
osity. When  I  told  her  I  should  call  again,  the  countess  said  that 
I  was  free  to  do  so,  provided  I  had  anything  to  say  about  her 
daughter  and  her  grandson.  It  is  evident  that  excludes  you,  but 
at  some  time  or  other,  she  will  receive  her  son-in-law — it  is  written, 
as  those  people  say  who  live  on  betel-nuts  and  the  Koran.  At 
my  next  visit,  I  will  insinuate  a  thousand  details  respecting  you. 
The  old  lady  knows  already  that  you  are  the  son  of  a  gallant  offi- 
cer, who  died  nobly,  sword  in  hand.  So  take  courage ;  be  hope- 
ful and  patient.  When  the  time  comes  for  opening  my  batteries 
on  this  Countess  Obstinacy,  I  will  be  as  eloquent  as  Polybius. 
Farewell,  then.  I  await  you  here.  I  kiss  most  respectfully  the 
hand  of  Madame  Ericson,  for  I  am  reconciled  to  her  since  she  has 
become  the  mother  of  a  little  Morosini.  I  assure  you,  my  dear 
friend,  that  Lazarus,  risen  from  the  tomb  after  four  days,  did  not 
show  a  more  radiant  face  to  the  people  of  Jerusalem  than  mine 
will  be  when,  holding  your  wife  by  one  hand  and  your  son  by  the 
other,  I  shall  make  my  solemn  entry  into  the  Bastiglia  saloon, 
pushing  them  into  the  arms  of  the  old  countess.  But  farewell! 
I  await  you,  while  continuing  to  besiege  the  Countess  Bastiglia  as 
skilfully  as  old  Vauban.     Yours,  Brdnall." 

This  letter  read,  Adriana  remained  a  long  time  pensive.  Then 
she  suddenly  ran  to  her  child's  cradle,  embraced  and  kissed  him 
with  delight ;  and  taking  her  writing  materials,  penned  the  follow- 
ing lines  to  Otho's  old  friend  : 

"  Sir, — My  husband  is  at  present  unwell,  and  cannot  reply  to 
you  to-day.  *  He  will  soon  be  able  to  write  you,  and  thank  you 
warmly,  as  I  do  for  your  exertions  in  our  behalf.  Believe  me  that 
I  am  deeply  grateful,  and  reciprocate  all  your  kind  wishes. 

"Adriana  Ericson." 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


Some  time  after  the  exchange  of  letters  mentioned  in  the  last 
chapter,  Otho's  condition  seemed  to  undergo  an  alarming  modifi- 
cation. It  has  long  been  observed  that  the  celestial  bodies  have  a 
formal  influence  on  the  manifestations  of  the  mind,  and  the  moon, 
particularly,  determines  periodical  crises  with  insane  persons,  to 
whom  the  vulgar  often  give  the  name  of  lunatics.  Otho  was  very 
sensitive  to  these  phases ;  and  Adriana,  who  perceived  it,  redoubled 
her  solicitude  and  attentions  to  him,  having  already  by  stratagem 
deprived  the  poor  poet  of  the  dangerous  book  in  twenty-four  lan- 
guages, which  she  had  buried  in  the  garden.  But  when  autumn 
came,  and  its  first  chills  were  felt  on  the  lofty  point  which  they 
inhabited,  the  condition  of  the  invalid  seemed  to  grow  much 
worse,  though  he  lost  nothing  of  his  peaceful  melancholy  and 
gentleness.  Just  as  the  sunshine  of  spring  rouses  the  sap  of 
plants,  excites  animals  and  sharpens  the  faculties  of  man,  so  did 
autumn  produce  a  reaction  in  Otho,  so  fatally  excited  during  the 
production  of  his  treatise  a  few  months  before.  By  degrees,  he 
seemed  to  exist  in  a  more  instinctive,  more  animal  way ;  his  eye 
no  longer  showed  that  dilation  of  the  pupil  which,  in  its  fixity, 
announced  at  least  the  perhaps  insensate,  but  still  active  labor  of 
intelligence.  He  sometimes  slept  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours  at  each 
return  of  night,  and  had  by  degrees  abandoned  his  contemplations 
of  the  Val  d'Arno.  He  passed  all  his  days  in  scrawling  strange 
petitions  to  all  the  kings  and  emperors,  in  relation  to  a  secret  he 
offered  them,  or  covered  pages  with  figures  according  to  all  the 
possible  combinations  of  arithmetic.  At  other  times  he  drew 
plans  of  palaces,  which  he  submitted  to  his  wife's  arrangement, 
designed  parks  and  English  gardens,  and  wrote  orders  to  London 
and  Paris  for  furniture  and  equipages,  which  he  gave  Timoteo  to 
take  to  the  post-office,  but  which,  of  course,  was  never  done.  Ho 
also  addressed  commissions  for  pictures  and  statues  to  celebrated 
artists  of  France,  Germany  and  Italy,  designating  carefully  how 
he  wished  them  to  be  executed,  and  not  higgling  about  the  price. 
In  his  mania,  all  this  was  to  decorate  a  fabulous  villa  he  was  to 
have  at  Palermo,  according  to  a  desire  manifested  by  Adriana  at 
the  time  she  thought  of  using  her  diamonds,  and  Otho  only 
seemed  waiting  for  the  last  steps,  till  he  should  hear  from  the 
sovereigns,  on  each  of  whom  he  levied  a  million. 

And  while  her  husband  was  going  astray  in  these  calculations 
of  Asiatic  riches,  Adriana,  who  had  discovered  the  old  gondolier's 
trick  to  force  her  to  take  rest,  passed  her  nights  in  painfully  em- 
broidering with  threads  of  that  precious  metal  of  which  Otho 
dreamed  he  had  whole  coffers  full  at  his  command.  In  a  few  days 
there  was  to  be  a  court  ball,  and  the  Turkish  merchant  had  prom- 
ised a  German  baroness  and  a  Florentine  marchesa  to  receive  in 
time  for  them  from  Constantinople,  two  crape  shawls,  marvellous- 
ly embroidered,  to  cover  their  meagre  shoulders.  Of  course  Con- 
stantinople was  at  Fiesole,  and  Adriana,  who  counted  on  increased 
pay,  if  the  work  was  done  in  time,  did  not  sleep.  Besides,  she 
needed  this  money  to  buy  some  cloth  to  make  a  few  new  garments 
for  Otho,  who  was  getting  even  ragged.  She  was  paid  for  the 
work,  but  the  pretended  Turk  took  that  occasion  to  insult  her  in 
such  away  that  she  did  not  dare  to  trust  herself  in  his  employ 
any  longer.  She  was  accordingly  driven  to  procure  some  coarse 
work,  which  paid  wretchedly. 


And  each  day,  as  it  yellowed  the  foliage  of  the  little  garden, 
seemed  to  bring,  with  .the  mourning  of  the  autumn  wind,  dark 
tbrcatcnings  of  winter.  Gray  skies  succeeded  skies  of  azure;  the 
favorite  hour  of  the  lovers  was  dull  and  frigid ;  to  the  sweet  odors 
of  the  flower-girt  villas  of  the  mountain  slopes,  succeeded  a  harsh, 
keen  air,  loaded  with  the  resinous  smell  of  the  inflorescent  cypress- 
es. Sicily  and  Naples  excepted,  Italy  enjoys  a  perpetual  spring 
only  in  books,  and  it  is  only  in  Virgil  that  we  meet  half-clad 
nymphs  running  in  water  through  the  woods  and  grottoes.  Now 
with  an  obstinacy,  the  reason  of  which  the  Italians  seem  to  derive 
from  the  exaggerated  writings  of  their  eulogists,  the  transalpine 
houses  are  constructed  as  if  the  perpetual  spring  of  which  Catul- 
lus speaks  were  as  real  at  Rome  and  Milan  as  it  is  in  the  Antilles, 
for  instance,  where  the  houses  have  no  glass  windows,  but  only 
transparent  blinds.  By  reason,  therefore,  of  so  much  prose  and 
verse  in  which  the  sun  of  Italy  is  vaunted,  the  Florentines,  like 
the  rest,  have  persuaded  themselves  that  they  were  Hyperboreans, 
and  have  acted  as  such.  Without  doubt,  when  winter  comes,  for 
want  of  chimneys  and  tight  doors,  they  warm  themselves,  while 
their  teeth  chatter,  by  reading  books  which  sing  of  this  fantastic 
perpetual  spring,  and  which  console  them  for  what  is,  because  they 
believe  in  what  is  not.  Now,  it  resulted  necessarily  from  this 
state  of  things  that  the  house  Otho  hired  for  a  year,  when  the 
spring  sun  was  shining  through  the  leaves,  was  nothing  but  a  bird- 
cage. Timoteo  vainly  attempted  to  tighten  the  windows  and 
doors ;  the  flame  of  the  candle  flickered,  the  curtains  waved,  and 
the  tenants  shivered. 

Adriana  thought  for  a  moment  of  going  to  live  in  the  city,  but 
many  considerations  induced  her  to  renounce  this  idea  immediate- 
ly. In  the  first  place  there  was  the  imperious  question  of  money, 
for  the  rent  of  their  house  was  paid  for  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
and  an  establishment  at  Florence,  however  modest,  would  have 
involved  expenses  it  was  impossible  just  then  to  meet.  Moreover, 
the  young  wife  cherished  her  isolation,  and  would  not,  without  an 
insurmountable  repugnance,  place  herself  in  the  heart  of  a  curi- 
ous and  prying  city,  surrounded  by  neighbors  spying  out  her  mis- 
fortunes. The  idea  that  she  lived  away  from  all  these  plagues, 
often  consoled  her  in  those  hours  of  depression,  which  formed 
interludes  between  her  maternal  joys  and  the  tender  solicitude  of 
a  wife.  Confident  in  a  certain  inexplicable  intuition  of  soul,  she 
had  not  even  dreamed  of  calling  the  modest  Fiesole  doctor  to 
attend  her  husband,  fearing  that  the  secrets  of  her  housekeeping 
would  transpire,  and  hoping  everything  from  Otho's  youth  and 
the  cares  which  she  bestowed  on  him.    Winter  thus  came  on  by 


But  while  Otho,  rendered  physically  very  sensitive  by  his  pecu- 
liar condition,  often  complained  of  cold  while  seated  beside  the 
brazier  of  hot  cinders  destined  to  take  the  place  of  a  chimney  in 
a  house  built  on  the  theory  of  an  eternal  spring,  Adriana,  some- 
times attending  to  her  child,  sometimes  bending  over  her  active 
but  yet  ill-paid  needle,  was  sensible  of  declining  health  and  im- 
paired sight-  For  economy's  sake  it  was  necessary  to  give  up 
meat,  and  to  make  a  meal  of  dry  bread,  vegetables  and  a  little 
milk.  Timoteo  continued  to  spend  as  much  time  as  he  could  in 
working  in  the  country,  which,  in  his  eyes,  had  the  double  advan- 
tage of  earning  a  few  paoli  and  of  saving  his  mistress  his  share  of 
food.  The  worthy  Castellano  ate  with  the  peasants,  even  from 
dishes  filled  with  strange  aliments,  such  as  the  sorceresses  of  Bara- 
hona  prepare  in  the  Spanish  pictures  of  Goya.  To  the  triple 
occupations  of  mother,  wife  and  needle-woman,  Adriana  had, 
therefore,  to  add  that  of  housekeeper,  and  the  noble  girl  met  all 
these  calls  courageously. 

"If  Otho  had  his  reason,"  she  would  say  sometimes,  as  her 
patrician  hand  awkwardly  stirred  the  coals  under  a  saucepan, 
"how  we  should  laugh !  How  this  crisis  of  wretchedness  would 
amuse  us  in  its  details,  and  how  much  better  we  should  love  each 
other !" 

The  winter  was  excessively  severe.  The  whole  Val  d'Arno 
was  enveloped  in  deep  shrouds  of  snow.  The  sun  only  shone  like 
one  of  those  literary  ironies  of  the  poets  singing  of  Italy  from 
their  well-warmed  studies.  Persisting  in  devoting  her  nights  to 
her  needle,  since  she  had  scarcely  any  time  for  it  during  the  day, 
Adriana  injured  her  health  more  and  more,  shaken  as  it  was  by 
her  trials  and  anxieties.  Her  blood  became  feverish;  she  had 
vertigoes,  during  which  she  twice  came  near  falling.  Her.  infant 
grew  thin,  and  finally  refused  nourishment,  showing  every  symp- 
tom of  fever.  The  next  night  the  poor  little  thing  had  two  periods 
of  alternate  shivering  and  flushing.  Otho,  seated  opposite  the 
mother,  who  bent  distractedly  over  the  cradle,  understood  the 
whole  bearing  of  this  painful  spectacle.  Adriana  was  more  insane 
than  he  was.  She  lavished  a  thousand  caresses  on  the  little  suf- 
ferer, with  a  vehemence  that  almost  rendered  them  dangerous,  and 
testified  to  the  extent  of  her  maternal  fears. 

The  physician  came,  and  was  retained  for  hours.  Adriana,  de- 
termined to  sacrifice  all  her  pride  to  her  mother  in  a  crisis  like 
this,  offered  a  fabulous  sum  to  the  physician,  if  he  would  Bave  the 
sufferer.  The  latter,  as  he  saw  the  wretchedness  of  the  house- 
hold, smiled  with  pity,  and  the  young  wife  noticing  it,  and  forget- 
ting all  her  prudence,  exclaimed,  haughtily : 

"  I  am  the  daughter  of  the  Count  Morosini,  sir,  and  I  can 
bestow  a  fortune  on  him  who  will  save  my  child !" 

"And  I  offer  him  a  million  payable  by  the  court  of  France," 
said  poor  Otho, — a  speech  which  would  have  provoked  a  smile  in 
less  sad  and  solemn  circumstances. 

The  poor  village  doctor  did  his  best,  and  for  hours  a  struggle 
between  life  and  death  went  on,  while  the  distracted  mother  prayed 
Heaven  to  wrest  from  her  this  last  dreaded  calamity.  Morning 
came,  bleak,  desolate  and  stormy ;  but  the  crisis  was  passed,  the 
child  lived,  and  from  that  hour  continued  to  grow  better. 
[concluded  next  week.]    . 


THE  HYENA. 

These  animals  are  so  numerous  in  South  Western  Africa,  that 
it  is  no  difficult  ihattcr  to  find  hundreds  of  their  holes  in  the  space 
of  half  an  hour ;  and  not  a  night  passes  without  their  proximity 
being  betrayed  by  their  disagreeable  howl.  By  dint  of  exertions, 
the  hyena  is  able,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  during  the  night, 
to  burrow  into  the  loamy  soil,  which  is  hardened  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  and  to  prepare  for  itself  a  subterranean  dwelling.  In  the 
most  busy  parts  of  the  town,  such  pits  or  burrows  are  often  found 
in  the  morning,  left  in  an  unfinished  state,  the  animal  having  been 
disturbed  by  the  noise  of  the  stirring  population.  The  aversion 
of  the  hyena  for  the  light  of  day  is  so  great,  that  you  may  tread 
upon  a  pit  or  den  in  which  it  is  reposing,  without  any  apprehen- 
sion ;  nay,  we  are  not  able  to  induce  it  to  leave  its  den,  either  by 
hallooing  or  throwing  stones,  while  four  or  five  of  us  stood  pre- 
pared to  receive  it,  with  our  pieces  ready  cocked.  The  mouths  of 
these  dens  are  three  or  four  times  as  large  as  a  fox'6  burrow,  and 
run  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  under  ground,  when  they  make  a  turn, 
so  that  it  is  impossible  to  reach  the  animal,  while  it  is  crouched  in 
its  lair,  either  by  stones  or  shot.  The  hyena  very  rarely  makes 
its  appearance  in  the  day;  but  during  our  Btay  in  Benguela,  one 
of  them  actually  laid  down  in  an  open  space  in  front  of  our  house, 
which  was  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  the  town,  and  was  shot  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  After  it  was  shot,  it  bit  the  iron 
lance  which  was  thrust  into  its  jaw  with  such  fury  that  it  broke 
three  of  the  strongest  grinders  to  pieces.  It  strikes  me  that  the 
hyena  is  unjustly  charged  with  great  cruelty.  I  made  many  in- 
quiries, but  nobody  could  adduce  a  proof  to  substantiate  the  accu- 
sation. From  the  conenrrent  testimony  of  the  inhabitants,  the 
hyena,  when  not  provoked  or  assailed,  never  attacks  a  living  man ; 
but  the  churchyards  are  its  favorite  resort,  and  corpses  itB  favorite 
food. — Travels  in  South  Africa. 


NAPOLEON'S  HONORS  TO  WASHINGTON. 

Bonaparte  rendered  unusual  honors  to  the  name  of  Washington 
not  long  after  the  event  of  his  death  was  made  known  in  France. 
By  what  motives  he  was  prompted  it  is  needless  to  inquire.  At 
any  rate,  both  the  act  itself  and  his  manner  of  performing;  it  are 
somewhat  remarkable,  when  regarded  in  connection  with  Tiis  sub- 
sequent career.  He  was  then  First  Consul.  On  the  9th  of  Feb- 
ruary he  issued  the  following  order  of  the  day  to  the  army : — 
"  Washington  is  dead  1  This  great  man  fought  against  tyranny ; 
he  established  the  liberty  of  his  country.  His  memory  will  always 
be  clear  to  the  French  people,  as  it  will  be  to  all  freemen  of  the 
two  worlds,  and  especially  to  French  soldiers,  who,  like  him  and 
the  American  soldiers,  have  combated  for  liberty  and  equality." 
The  First  Consul  likewise  ordered  that,  during  ten  days,  black 
crape  should  be  suspended  from  all  the  standards  and  flags 
throughout  the  republic.  On  the  same  day,  a  splendid  ceremony 
took  place  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  the  trophieB  brought  by  the 
army  from  Egypt  were  displayed  with  great  pomp.  Immediately 
after  the  ceremony  was  over,  a  funeral  oration  in  honor  of  Wash- 
ington (Eloge  Funebre  de  Washington)  was  pronounced  by  M. 
de  Fontanes,  in  the  Hotel  des  Invalids,  then  called  the  Temple  of 
Mara.  The  First  Consul  and  all  the  civil  and  military  authorities 
of  the  capital  were  present. — Life  of  Washington. 


LARGER  SHIP  THAN  THE  LEVIATHAN. 

Already  a  bigger  6hip  than  the  Leviathan  has  been  projected  in 
England — a  ship  to  which  the  monster  will,  herself,  appear  as  a 
minnow.  And  this  new  monster  is  of  special  importance  to  the 
citizens  of  New  York,  for,  although  it  is  proposed  to  make  her  8000 
tons  larger  than  the  Leviathan,  she  is  to  sail  faster  and  draw  less 
water.  An  engineer  of  Liverpool,  named  Clare,  has  come  for- 
ward with  propositions  for  building  an  iron  screw  and  paddle 
steamship,  by  way  of  testing  a  principle,  greatly  the  superior  of 
the  Leviathan.  His  experiment  is  to  oe  tried  on  a  scale  of  start- 
ling magnitude,  and  he  has  already  exhibited  his  models,  which 
are  attracting  the  attention  of  scientific  men  in  England.  He 
proposes  to  build  a  ship  1000  feet  in  length,  seventy  feet  beam, 
and  only  thirty  feet  from  deck  to  keel,  making  her  perfectly  flat- 
bottomed,  and  her  sides  nearly  square.  In  size  she  would  be 
30,000  tons,  and  yet  so  light  would  be  her  draxight  of  water  that 
she  could  easily  enter  our  harbor  by  way  of  Sandy  Hook.  It  is 
stated  that  Mr.  Clare's  proposals  have  received  encouraging  con- 
sideration from  the  English  government,  and,  if  the  first  voyage 
of  the  Leviathan  should  prove  successful,  there  will,  doubtless,  be 
an  attempt  made  at  once  to  build  another  monster  ship  according 
to  his  plans.— New  York  Times. 
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LIVING  WITHIN  THELR  MEANS. 

It  is  remarkable  that  China,  with  a  well-defined  nationality  of 
four  thousand  years,  and  a  population  for  two  thousand  years 
denser,  according  to  its  area,  than  that  of  France  or  Britain,  has 
never  had  cause  to  complain  of  the  misery  or  distress  of  her  peo- 
ple. Virtually  she  has  no  paupers — no  poor.  Her  infirm  or  un- 
fortunate have  been  generally  provided  for  by  the  state ;  while  her 
masses  have  been,  and  are,  the  happiest  and  most  independent 
people  on  earth.  The  reason  of  this  lies  in  the  habits  of  industry 
and  love  of  peace  of  the  Chinese.  They  till  the  earth  in  every 
available  spot ;  they  drain  marshes,  and  earth  over  waste  places ; 
they  turn  all  the  riches  of  the  earth  to  the  most  practicable  account ; 
and,  living  peacefully  and  simply,  they  have  comfort  and  plenty. 
No  people  on  earth  live  so  completely  within  their  own  means. 
They  have  never  sought  the  trade  of  any  country,  never  have  in- 
terfered with  any  other  country ;  but,  minding  their  own  business, 
have  grown  rich  and  been  wise,  when  more  boasting  nations  were 
steeped  in  poverty  and  ignorance.  Surely  the  nations  and  people 
of  Europe  and  pur  own  country  have  yet  to  learn  the  art  of  true 
living  and  well  governing.  If  we  would  not  become  like  the  Chi- 
nese, we  might  learn  much  from  them  that  would  diminish  the 
evils  under  which  we  now  suffer. — Philadelphia  Courier. 


A  LOCK  OF  QUEEN  ELIZABETH'S  HAIR. 

In  an  old  folio  copy  of  the  Arcadia,  preserved  at  Wilton,  have  been 
found  two  beautiful  and  interesting  relics — a  lock  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's hair,  and  an  original  poem  in  the  hand  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney. 
The  hair  was  given  by  the  queen  to  the  young  hero,  and  the  poet 
repaid  the  precious  gift  in  the  following  lines  : 

"  Her  inward  worth  all  outward  show  transcends, 
Envy  her  merit  with  regret  commends ; 
Like  sparkling  gems  her  virtues  draw  the  light, 
And  in  her  conduct  she  was  always  bright. 
When  she  imparts  her  thoughts  her  words  have  force, 
And  sense  and  wisdom  flow  in  sweet  discourse." 

The  date  of  this  exchange  of  gifts  was  1573,  when  the  queen  was 
forty  and  the  knight  twenty-nine.  Elizabeth's  hair  is  very  fine, 
soft  and  silky,  with  the  undulation  of  water,  its  color,  a  fair  au- 
burn or  golden  brown,  without  a  tinge  of  red,  as  her  detractors 
assert,  but  the  soft  lines  are  flecked  with  light,  and  shine  a8 
though  powdered  with  gold-dust.  In  every  country  under  the 
sun,  such  hair  would  be  pronounced  beautiful. — London  Athenaum. 
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A  GROUP  OF  SHAKERS  AT  PRAYER. 

The  second  engraving  on  this  page  delineates  a  group  of  Shak- 
ers engaged  in  the  exercise  of  prayer,  and  the  sketch  was  made 
by  an  artist  during  a  visit  to  Canterbury,  New  Hampshire,  where 
this  sect  has  a  large  and  flourishing  settlement,  of  which  we  pre- 
sented a  general  view  in  a  former  number  of  the  Pictorial.  What- 
ever may  bo  thought  of  the  peculiar  tenets  of  this  singular  people, 
no  unprejudiced  person  can  doubt  their  sincerity,  or  question  the 
purity  of  their  lives.  They  are  certainly  devout  and  earnest  in 
their  exercises,  strangely  as  their  dancing  may  affect  the  "  world's 
people,"  who  look  upon  it  from  an  outside  point  of  view.  The 
Shakier  settlement  at  Canterbury,  on  the  Merrimac  River,  is  the 
perfection  of  neatness,  both  outdoors  and  indoors ;  and  many  per- 
sons visit  it  during  the  summer  season.  Since  the  publication  of 
Hawthorne's  "  Canterbury  Tale,"  all  notices  of  the  Shaker  village 
commence  at  the  stone  tank,  with  its  bubbling  waters,  at  the  foot 
of  the  long  hill  upon  which  the  buildings  of  the  first  or  church 
family  are  located.  While  we  are  slowly  ascending,  let  us  tell 
yon  there  are  three  distinct  families  in  temporal  matters,  though 
one  in  spiritual  union.  All  novices  are  placed  with  the  third 
family,  a  half  mile  above  the  others,  and  slowly  progress  from  the 
second  to  the  first.  The  settlement  was  commenced  in  1792,  and 
has  prospered  till  they  now  number  about  400.  Over  the  door  of 
the  large  building  is  a  sign — "  Trustees'  Office  " — and  here  we 
alight,  and  are  ushered  into  a  model  Shaker  parlor.  Every  article 
of  furniture  wears  its  best  polish,  but  there  is  something  quaint 
and  stiff  about  everything.  Perhaps  yon  first  notice  a  large  trum- 
pet-mouthed tin  tube  hanging  from  the  ceiling  to  convey  away  the 
smoke  of  lamps  and  candles.  You  find  in  the  chair-legs  little 
rollers,  so  it  one  tips  back,  no  dent  is  left  in  the  stained,  uncarpeted 
floor.  Two  of  the  sisters  come  in  and  offer  to  show  you  round. 
The  rooms  are  much  alike,  save  that  some  hate  one,  some  two 
beds,  covored  with  blue  or  gray  linsey  woolsey.  The  kitchen  and 
cellars  in  the  basement  are  all  in  apple-pie  order.  Out-doors  you 
may  enter  any  building  that  is  open.  Hero  is  the  dairy-house, 
with  its  shelves  of  shining  pans,  festooned  with  oak-leaf  trimming 
—the  cheese-room,  where  some  of  the  sisters  are  rubbing  the 
cheeses  with  butter,  the  lighting  and  trimming  done  by  a  meek- 
looking  brother ;  the  churning  is  done  by  horse-power.  "  Do  the 
brothers  or  the  sisters  milk?" — "  The  sisters  certainly." — "  Why 
don't  you  make  the  brothers  milk?  We  do  at  our  house." — "And 
can't  thee  milk  ?  The  sister  quite  pities  you  poor  '  world's  people ' 
as  you  are."  The  hen-house  is  large  and  roomy;  the  food  is 
placed  in  long  troughs,  from  the  outside ;  above  are  the  boxes  for 
the  nests  ;  you  open  one,  but  tho  hen  only  stares  at  you  ;  inside, 
long  eleated  boards  form  stair-cases  up  to  second  story  roosts. 
The  garden  is  not  near  as  beautiful  as  formerly,  but  the  physician 
there  has  still  somo  odd  medicine  plants.  Possibly  we  may  catch 
the  sisters  picking  currants  witli  their  caps  hanging  on  the  bushes-, 
or  seo  a  group  in  the  herb-house  carefully  sorting  and  cleansing 
marjorem  or  mint,  and  in  the  dry-room  you  resolve  never  to  have 
any  but  Shaker  herbs  in  future.  There  is  a  pleasant  pond  in  the 
distance,  but  the  sun  is  high,  and  we  return  to  the  guest-parlor. 
The  office  door  opposite  is  open,  and  tempts  you  in ;  the  room 
back  is  the  shop.  Wooden  ware,  feather  brushes  and  pens,  whips, 
baskets  of  various  sizes,  seines,  hags,  boxes  formed  of  orange  rind, 
cakes  of  wax  and  maple  sugar,  buttles  of  perfumes,  essences  and 
medicines,  fancy  work,  and  the  coarser  articles  of  their  manufac- 
ture, whh  a  few  Shaker  publications,  are  offered  for  sale.  The 
ice  broken,  you  buy  till  you  have  pockets  and  hands  full,  and  be- 
gin to  find  change  scarce.  Dinner.  ITew  pause  to  read  the  Table 
Monitor  hanging  upon  the  walls,  so  copies  are  often  laid  upon  the 
table.  The  dinuer  is  so  nice,  and  yet  it  is  a  common  dinner;  you 
remember  only  a  rich  dish  of  codfish,  mixed  with  potatoes  and 
boiled  eggs;  hut  next  day  you  remark  what  good  bread  we  had 
there ;  next  day  what  nice  apple-sauce,  and  so  on,  till  you  have 
praised  even  "  the  good  pepper  and  the  good  salt."  You  regret 
lying  down  before  or  after  dinner,  for  the  rest  stroll  off,  and  each 
finds  something  new.  The  geutlemen  talk  of  the  extraordinary 
stock,  and  report  the  stable  and  barns  nicely  Uttered  with  sawdust, 
as  neat  as  is  the  parlor;  and  the  ladies  are  coveting  big  jars  of 
strawberry  and  raspberry  jam.  But  you  must  visit  the  school ; 
and  never  will  you  forgot  those  queer  children  in  their  antiquated 
garb.  They  recite  well,  answering  a  question  of  your  own 
promptly ;  but  if  you  try  to  quiz  the  rather  interesting  teacher, 
you  will   get  a  reply,  "  Sir,  ask  one  of  the  boys,  if  he  ever  gets  a 


whipping." — "  Nay,  they  don't  whip  here." 
It  ift  not  for  their  intcrost  to  retain  any 
hut  Drilling  follower*,  and  a  discontented 
hoy  is  loon  provided  with  a  home  else- 

H  in  i  Nor  in  it  an  unfrequent  tiling  for 
a  Shak«:r  youth  and  maiden  to  fall  in  love, 
leave,  and  marry.  The  carriage  is  at  the 
door,  and,  bidding  adieu  to  tin:  friends  ot 
a  day,  you  drive  on  to  the  little  square 
cemetery — (rod's  Acre.  Opening  thi 
we  tread  softly  among  the  grave* — the 
Htoncs  are  all  alike,  save  in  the  in  crip 
tions,  and  yet  we  should  not  like  to  slum- 
ber  there.  Again  in  the  carriage,  and  yon 
ure  homeward  bound.  You  talk  of  the 
Shakers  all  the  way.  You  with  you  could 
remain  to  the  usiml  evening  dance,  foil 
will  sometimes  attend  their  Sabbath  wor- 
ship. You  wonder  what  maybe  the  mys- 
teries of  the  upper  story  or  the  church 
building,  said  to  be  appropriated  to  those 
who  have  become  holy  hydancing eighteen 
years.  You  would  like  to  see  the  superior 
or  head  of  all  Shakers  in  the  United 
States,  who  lives,  one  of  the  brethren 
said,  at  Kiiticld.  You  did  not  know  that 
the  sister,  Susan  Whitcher,  was  a  poetess. 
Site  was  left  an  orphan,  with  a  small 
property,  and  voluntarily  united  herself 
to  the  Shaker  community.  Mary,  her 
cousin,  is  her  constant  partner,  two  always 
going  together.  Kecently  two  gentlemen 
from  town  went  over  to  survey  some  lands 
for  the  Shakers,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
ponds,  in  a  retired  spot,  they  found  a 
square  enclosure  of  about  half  an  acre, 
surrounding  another  octagonal  enclosure, 
with  a  low  fence  and  locked  gate  ;  within 
was  a  white  marble  stone  five  or  six  feet 
high,  bearing  an  inscription  from  Scrip- 
ture about  a  fountain,  and  denouncing  any 
who  should  pollute  the  water  or  deface 
the  stone.  Near  by  was  a  spring  of  water, 
covered  with  a  rock.  They  could  learn 
nothing  from  the  Shakers,  except  that  it 
was  consecrated  ground.  This  is  the 
latest  bit  of  gossip  from  Shakcrland. 
Tuere  is  a  Shaker  settlement  within  a  few 
miles  of  Boston,  and  one  or  two  iu  New 
York  State,  but  the  number  of  members 
altogether  is  quite  limited.  AVe  are  not 
aware  that  they  make  any  serious  attempts  at  proselytism.  Their 
unpublished  literature  is  very  curious.  We  have  seen  some  of 
their  songs  and  hymns  in  manuscript — some  of  them  in  an  un- 
known tongue.     Tney  are  claimed  as  inspired. 


PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH,  HARLEM,  N.  Y. 

Tho  visitor  to  the  very  pretty  town  of  Harlem,  on  Manhattan 
Island,  and  it  is  an  agreeable  drive  thither  of  a  fine  afternoon, 
cannot  fail  to  have  been  struck  with  the  neatness,  beauty  and  sym- 
metry of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  which  is  delineated  in 
the  first  engraving  on  this  page.  Its  style  is  pure  Gothic,  and 
its  numerous  buttresses  have  a  fine  effect.  The  Gothic  is  our 
favorite  style  of  church  architecture  whether  the  building  be  on  a 
large  or  small  scale.  The  model  of  the  Parthenon  has  been 
adopted  in  some  of  our  American  churches,  but  the  Greek  archi- 
tecture is  so  closely  associated  with  the  pagan  religion  in  cultiva- 
ted minds,  that  tins  circumstance  alone  is  enough  to  forbid  its 
employment  in  a  house  of  Christian  worship,  beautiful  as  it  is  in 
itself.  But  the  Gothic  church  is  the  offspring  of  Christianity 
alone.  Beneath  those  pointed  arches  the  rites  of  no  other  religion 
were  ever  tolerated.  We  like  those  many  pinnacles  and  points  all 
tending  skyward,  to  a  vanishing  point  far,  far  above.  Much 
has  been  done  for  church  architecture  in  New  York,  and  there  are 
very  fine  specimens  of  the  Gothic  there.  The  church  we  have 
selected  for  representation  strikes  us  as  very  pleasant  to  the  eye. 


iS^ 


THE  JMHOON  AT  BCHKBi 
Captain  Daysoa  had  gone  out  one  morning  to  see  the  sun  rise 
in  a  wry  beautiful   part  -«(f  the  1   heard   a 

hoarse  cough,  and,  on  turning,  hw  distinctly,  in  the  fog  ■  q 

Utile  old  man  standin:;  new  and  looking  at  me.     I   instinctively 
cocked    iiiy  gun,  01    tli1-    ii  mad  arrowi 

flamed  toon  my  mind.  The  old  man  instantly  dropped  on  his 
hands,  giving  another  hoarse  cou^h,  that  evidently  told  a  tale  of 
consumptive  lungs ;  he  snatched  up  something  b  aide  him,  which 
seemed  to  leap  on  his  shoulder*,  and  then  he  scampered  off  ap 
the  ravine  on  all  fours.  Before  half  ibis  performance  was  com- 
plated,  I  hod  discovered  my  mistake;  the  little  old  man  tamed 
into  uu  ursine  baboon,  with  an  Infant  ditto,  which  had  come  down 
the  kloof  to  drink.  A  large  party  oi  the  old  gentleman's  family 
were  witting  up  the  ravine,  and  were  evidently  in  a  debate  as  to 
the  cause  of  my  intrusion.  I  watched  them  through  my  gluts, 
ami  wat  much  unused  at  their  grotesque  and  utmost  ho 
movement*.  Someol  me  old  bullet  had  their  olive  branch  in 
their  laps,  and  appeared  to  be  '  doing  their  hair  ;'  while  a  patri- 
orchal-looking  old  fellow  p.ved  ba<  kwardsaiui  forwards  with  a 
fussy  sort  of  look ;  he  wan  evidently  on  sentry,  and  seemed  to 
think  himself  of  no  small  importance.  This  estimate  of  his  dig- 
nity did  not  appear  Ut  be  universally  acknowledged,  as  two  or 
three  young  baboons  sat  close  behind  him  watching  his  proceed- 
ing ;  sometimes,  with  the  mo-t  groteio.ti<-  m ,vemcuts  and  expres- 
sions, they  would  stand  directly  in  his  path,  and  bobble  away  only 
at  the  last  moment.  One  daring  youngster  followed  close  on  the 
heels  of  the  patriarch  during  the  whole  length  of  his  heat,  and 
gave  a  sharp  tug  at  bis  tail  as  he  nns  about  to  turn.  The  old  fel- 
low seemed  to  treat  it  with  the  greatest  indifference,  scarcely  turn- 
ing round  at  the  insult.  Boaster  Impudence  was  about  repeating 
the  performance,  when  the  pater,  showing  that  he  was  not  such  a 
fool  as  he  looked,  suddenly  sprang  round,  and  catching  the  young 
one  before  he  could  escape,  gave  him  two  or  three  sucb  cuffs  that 
1  could  hear  the  screams  that  resulted  therefrom.  The  venerable 
gentleman  then  chucked  the  delinquent  over  Ids  shoulder,  and 
contiuued  his  promenade  with  the  greatest  coolness  ;  this  old  ba- 
boon evidently  was  acquainted  with  the  practical  details  of  Solo- 
mon's proverb.  A  crowd  gathered  around  the  naughty  child, 
which,  childlike,  seeing  commiseration,  shrieked  all  the  louder. 
I  even  fancied  I  could  see  the  angry  glances  of  the  in;t:ua  as  she 
took  her  dear  little  pet  in  her  arms  and  removed  it  from  a  repeti- 
tion of  such  brutal  treatment." 

We  are  told  likewise  of  a  tame  baboon  whose  great  delight  was 
in  frightening  the  .Kaffir  women.  On  selecting  his  victim,  he 
would  rush  at  her  as  if  he  intended  to  devour  her,  and  awav  she 
would  fly  for  bare  life,  dropping  her  basket  or  hoe.  But  he  6O0n 
caught  hold  of  her,  and  seizing  her  by  one  leg,  stared  in  her  face, 
mowing  and  grinning,  and  moving  his  eyebrows  at  her  like  an  in- 
carnate fiend.  When  her  screams  at  length  brought  assistance, 
in  the  shape  of  a  Kaffir  cur,  Jacko  sprung  up  a  tree,  and  resting 
secure  on  an  upper  branch,  gazed  upwards  and  around  with  a 
quiet  and  cqutemplutive  air,  as  though  he  had  sought  this  eleva- 
ted position  for  the  sole  purpose  of  meditating  on  the  weakness 
of  baboon  and  animal  nature  generally,  but  more  particularly  on 
the  foibles  of  excited  Kaffir  curs. 

The  baboon,  when  tame,  however,  is  sometimes  ot  more  use 
than  to  frighten  women,  who  he  knows  will  throw  down  the  hoe 
instead  of  breaking  his  head  with  it.  He  is  made  use  of  to  dis- 
cover water  in  the  desert  when  his  master  would  perhaps  perish 
without  it.  A  little  salt  is  rubbed  on  his  tongue  to  irritate  his 
thirst,  and  he  is  then  let  go.  '  He  runs  along  a  bit,  scratches 
himself,  shows  his  teeth  at  me,  takes  a  smell  up  wind,  looks  all 
round,  picks  up  a  bit  of  grass,  smells  or  eats  it,  stands  up  for  an- 
other sniff,  canters  on,  and  so  on.  Wherever  the  nearest  water 
is,  there  he  is  sure  to  go.'  This  anecdote  was  corroborated  by 
others  present." — Drayson's  Sporting  Scenes  among  tJie  Kaffirs. 


Accustom  yourself  to  submit  on  all  and  every  occasion,  on  the 
most  minute,  no  less  than  on  the  most  important  circumstances 
of  life,  to  a  small  present  evil,  to  obtain  a  greater  distant  good. 
This  will  give  decision,  tone,  and  energy  to  the  mind,  which  thus 
disciplined,  will  often  reap  victory  from  defeat,  and  honor  from 
repulse.  Having  acquired  this  invaluable  habit  of  rational  pre- 
ference and  just  appreciation,  start  for  that  prize  that  eudurath 
forever;  you  will  have  little  left  to  learn. — Lacon. 


A  GROUP  OF  SHAKERS  AT  BRAYER. 
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BALLGTJS   PI0TO1UAL   DRAWING-ROOM    COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou'a  Pictorial.] 
THE    FORSAKEN    ROSEBUD. 


UT  MART  0.   0RANNI6S. 

Drooping:  Bud,  neglected,  lying 

On  the  public  walk, 
Fur  from  kindred  rosea  dying, 

Far  from  parent  stalk: 

Why,  nh,  why  art  hero  forsaken, 

Fading  cro  thy  prime, 
Ne'er  in  perfect  bloom  to  wakoo 

In  this  lower  clime? 

Trom  the  breast  of  Love  reposing, 

Didst  thou  sadly  full. 
Prone  to  earth,  thy  life's  brief  closing, 

Shunned,  alas!  by  all? 

Or,  by  ruthless  hand  wert  ravished 

5'rom  thy  native  bower? — 
All  thy  sweetness  vainly  lavished 

In  an  evil  hour? 

Then,  in  wanton  mood,  unheeding, 

Idly  thrown  away: 
Nor  thy  beauty,  mutely  pleading, 

Could  the  spoiler  stay  ? 

Drooping  Bud,  forsaken,  lying 

Where  the  dust  and  rain; 
In  this  sacrifleial  dying 

Doth  thy  petals  stain! 

Wo,  that  in  this  world  of  ours 

There  should  ever  be, 
'Mong  God's  beauteous  human  flowers, 

Counterpart  of  thee ! 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

MARIE    DE  LA  ROCHE. 

BT    GEORGE    C.    BATEMAN. 

No  part  of  the  Netherlands,  it  is  said,  is  so  beautiful  as  the 
little  city  of  Namnr.  Lying  in  a  vale  as  sweet  as  that  of  Avoca, 
enclosed  by  undulating  hills  that  overshadow  the  Sombre  and  the 
Meuse,  at  the  confluence  of  which  is  Namur,  its  every  foot  of 
ground  is  cultivated,  even  to  the  hilltops,  and  its  widely  spread- 
ing vineyards  and  broad  cornfields  are  sufficient  evidence  of  its 
fertility. 

Down  in  this  beautiful  spot,  that  seemed  like  a  gem  on  the 
bosom  of  the  Netherlands,  a  party  of  horsemen  were  making 
their  way  one  clear  and  beautiful  September  day,  in  the  year 
1577.  The  leader  of  this  party  had  something  kingly  in  tho 
noble  contour  of  his  figure,  and  all  eyes  seemed  to  turn  to  him  as 
to  one  born  to  command.  He  seemed  to  take  the  homage  as  his 
due,  and  vouchsafed  a  few  brief  words  from  time  to  time,  which 
were  received  with  a  respectful  deference,  like  the  words  of  roy- 
alty itself.  In  speaking,  the  mouth  assumed  a  sensual  and  un- 
pleasant look,  which  detracted  from  the  admiration  which  his 
noble  figure  inspired,  and  the  sinister  smile  that  his  face  habitually 
wore  more  than  balanced  the  regularity  of  his  features  and  the 
fineness  of  his  complexion.  In  short,  Don  John  of  Austria,  for 
it  was  he  who  rode  at  the  head  of  the  party,  seemed  like  a  cross 
between  a  monarch  and  the  lowest  type  of  humanity;  the  latter 
predominating  however  in  the  scale.  And  well  did  he  cany  out 
the  traits  of  both  parents,  and  unite  all  that  was  objectionable  in 
both  in  his  own  character.  Charles  V.  of  Germany  had  no  son 
so  nearly  resembling  himself ;  and  the  temper  and  disposition  of 
his  mother,  Barbara  Bromberg  the  washerwoman,  found  a  fit 
representative  in  this  her  son.  As  they  gained  the  spot  which 
nature  had  chosen  for  the  "meeting  of  the  waters,"  an  object 
was  seen  advancing  towards  them,  surrounded  with  so  much  glit- 
ter and  sheen  as  would  make  it  impossible  to  determine  its  char- 
acter, at  least  to  unexpectant  eyes. 

But  the  first  party  could  easily  solve  the  matter,  and  they  gal- 
lantly speeded  their  horses  at  their  utmost  to  meet  the  advancing 
splendor.  As  they  rode  on,  they  encountered  an  advance  guard, 
and  immediately  beyond  it  a  litter,  with  gilded  pillars  and  cur- 
tains of  almost  transparent  silk  of  a  deep  green  hue.  As  these 
were  drawn  aside  for  the  full  admission  of  the  air,  the  rich  velvet 
forming  the  lining  of  the  litter,  edged  with  a  heavy  gold  fringe, 
was  visible,  and  upon  cushions  of  the  same  reclined  a  figure 
which  might  well  vie  with  the  "statue  that  enchants  the  world." 

One  exquisite  white  hand  and  arm,  around  which  a  magnificent 
*  bracelet  was  clasped,  lay  half  imbedded  in  the  velvet,  a  head  was 
leaning  gracefully  forward,  tho  rich  curls  half  concealing  a  face 
whose  beauty,  as  Don  John  afterwards  averted,  was  "  fitter  to 
destroy  men's  souls  than  to  bless  them."  Too  true!  and  yet 
Don  John  had  come  purposely  on  this  day  to  meet  the  enchant- 
ress, Margaret  of  Valois,  Queen  of  Navarre,  who  was  flying  from 
a  husband  she  hated.  Among  her  train  were  the  Princess  de  la 
Roche  and  Madame  Tournou,  and  after  them  a  number  of  ladies 
dressed  superbly,  and  mounted  on  beautiful  palfreys.  A  guard 
followed,  and  closed  this  strange  cavalcade.  It  stopped  under 
the  shade  of  some  largo  trees  until  the  other  party  came  up  •  and 
then  Don  John  and  his  attendant  gentlemen,  raising  their  caps  to 
the  fair  equestrians,  gathered  around  the  litter  to  pay  their  deep- 
est reverence  to  Margaret  of 'Valois.  A  temporary  pavilion  had 
been  provided,  hung  with  cloth  of  gold,  in  which  a  banquet  was 
prepared,  and  where  Don  John  sat  at  the  queen's  right  hand, 
afterwards  attending  her  to  the  palace  where  were  her  sleeping 
apartments. 

The  next  morning  a  grand  mass  was  performed  at  the  cathe- 


dral, with  military  music.  A  party  upon  tho  Mcuso  completed 
the  day.  Tho  queen  was  conducted  to  a  gilded  barge,  to  which 
Cleopatra's  was  in  no  way  superior;  and  after  sailing  down  the 
river  and  enjoying  tho  fine  prospects  which  tho  shore  presented, 
the  party  landed  at  an  island  which,  in  its  grcon  beauty,  could 
only  he  likened  to  fairy  land. 

Here  again  they  were  surprised  with  a  banquet  even  more  pro- 
fuse and  recherche  than  the  former.  At  this  Don  John  sat  with 
the  queen,  throe  feet  apart  from  the  others,  and  where  they  could 
converse  uninterruptedly  and  unheard.  Seated  thus,  they  were 
served  with  wine  by  Ottavio  Gonzaga,  who  knelt  to  present  it. 
Meet  tribute  of  reverence  to  the  son  of  the  washerwoman  Brom- 
berg! Meet  tribute  to  the  beautiful  but  frail  queen  who  was  fly- 
ing from  her  lawful  husband,  to  receive  libations  presented  on 
bended  knees,  in  such  companionship! 

Tho  beauty  of  -Margaret  of  Valois  was  said  to  have  had  no 
equal  in  the  world,  and  her  genius  and  taste  were  reported  as  be- 
ing scarcely  inferior  to  her  personal  appearance.  Men  spoke  of 
her  "  divine  genius  "  as  well  as  of  her  "  divine  beauty,"  a  beauty 
that  ensnared  the  hearts  of  men,  and,  as  Don  John  had  signifi- 
cantly expressed,  destroyed  them  instead  of  blessing. 

This  day,  so  triumphant  to  others,* was  not  without  its  effect 
upon  the  destinies  and  happiness  of  two  individuals  who  bore 
prominent  parts  in  the  little  drama  which  was  being  enacted  in 
the  mimic  court,  got  up  for  the  occasion  by  the  queen  of  Navarre. 
These  were  Ottavio  Gonzara  and  the  young  Princess  Marie  de  la 
Roche.  Turning  from  the  servile  act  he  had  been  performing, 
just  at  the  moment  he  had  risen  from  his  knees,  his  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  her  face,  and  as  if  some  sympathetic  attachment  ex- 
isted between  them,  hers  at  the  same  instant  were  directed  to  him. 
He  had  watched  her  before,  unseen.  With  a  thrill  of  admiration 
at  her  courage,  he  had  seen  her  manage  her  fiery  horse  when  the" 
sound  of  martial  music  had  roused  his  spirit.  He  had  marked 
her  bravery  when,  upon  the  river,  a  sudden  flaw  of  wind  had 
nearly  upset  the  gay  barge,  and  every  other  face  was  white  with 
fear,  she  had  calmly  urged  her  frightened  companions  to  sit  quiet- 
ly down,  and  not  endanger  them  by  running  to  the  sides  of  the 
vessel ;  and  these  qualities  which  he  was  sure  she  possessed,  made 
him  give  her  credit  for  many  more,  especially  when  added  to  a 
beauty  of  person  which,  in  the  eyes  of  Ottavio,  was  far  beyond 
that  of  the  queen,  in  whose  train  she  appeared.  The  only  thing 
that  troubled  him  was  how  she  ever  came  to  follow  the  fortunes 
of  Margaret  de  Valois.  A  few  words  which  he  had  opportunity 
to  speak  to  her  as  they  were  passing  out  of  the  island  pavilion, 
where  the  banquet  was  served,  sufficed  to  assure  him  that,  what- 
ever was  the  real  character  of  tho  queen,  Mario  thought  her  as 
good  as  she  was  fair. 

Thankful  that  Don  John  was  so  occupied  with  Margaret  that 
her  attendant  ladies  would  not  be  apt  to  attract  his  notice,  he  felt 
that  now  was  the  time  to  press  his  suit;  but  he  scarcely  dared 
venture  upon  so  short  an  acquaintance.  Their  eyes  still  conversed 
eloquently;  and  modest  and  retiring  as  was  the  young  princess, 
she  did  not  shrink  from  homage  which"  was  neither  bold  nor  dis- 
respectful. , 

It  was  not  long  before  Gonzaga  found  an  opportunity  to  speak 
to  the  princess.  In  passing  from  tho  barge  to  the  shore,  her  foot 
slipped,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  watchful  care  of  Gonzaga, 
who  was  ever  near  her  like  her  shadow,  she  would  have  fallen 
into  the  river ;  but  his  ready  hand  was  near,  and  clasped  hers 
just  in  time  to  save  her.  The  gratitude  which  lighted  up  her 
speaking  face  was  mingled  with  an  expression  still  more  tender, 
and  Gonzaga  was  not  slow  in  perceiving  it.  While  placing  her 
afterwards  upon  her  palfrey,  he  whispered  a  few  words  that 
brought  up  a  bright  blush  to  her  cheek,  and  although  she  made 
no  reply,  she  was  certainly  not  offended  by  them. 

To  Liege  the  party  of  the  queen  was  escorted  by  Don  John 
and  his  suite,  and  Gonzaga  had  many  opportunities  of  a  whis- 
pered communication  with  the  princess,  although  somewhat  close- 
ly watched  by  Margaret,  who  liked  little  to  have  her  attendant 
receive  tho  homage  which  she  thought  exclusively  due  to  her  own 
magnificent  beauty. 

Ottavio  Gonzaga  was  a  shrewd  judge  of  character.  He  was 
not  long  in  weighing  that  of  Margaret  de  Valois.  Ho  saw  at 
once  her  narrow  and  selfish  nature,  divined  her  motives  in  the 
court  which  she  paid  to  Don  John  and  the  compliments  which 
she  showered  upon  him  for  subduing  the  Turkish  fleet,  six  years 
before.  There  were  other  traits  of  character  in  the  queen  too  ap- 
parent for  the  newly  made  lover  not  to  feel  intensely  anxious  to 
remove  the  woman  he  loved  from  its  baneful  influence.  Marga- 
ret de  Valois  was  surely  no  protectress  for  the  pure  and  innocent 
Marie,  and  as  his  interest  deepened  in  the  princess,  ho  became 
almost  maddened  with  apprehension  on  her  account.  To  devise 
some  scheme  to  separate  her  from  such  dangerous  protection 
filled  his  mind  from  the  time  that  the  cortege  crossed  the  frontier. 
The  reception  at  Cambray  was  gratifying  in  the  extreme  to 
Margaret.  Tho  curtains  of  her  litter  were  drawn  wholly  aside, 
that  the  populace  might  have  a  fair  gaze  at  her  peerless  beauty; 
yet  notwithstanding  the  admiration  it  commanded,  she  could  see 
tlvat  many  eyes  turned  from  her  to  rest  on  the  quiet  loveliness  of 
the  Princess  de  la  Roche.  Jealousy,  almost  for  the  first  time,  of 
another's  charms,  disturbed  hex-,  and  for  the  moment  she  could 
have  crushed  the  weak  fools,  as  she  thought  them,  who  could  pre- 
fer a  silly  girl  to  herself.  She  had  perceived  Gonzaga's  devotion, 
carefully  as  lie  had  disguised  it  as  he  thought  from  eveiy  eye ; 
and  her  heart  burned  within  her  as  she  feared  that  Don  John's 
preferences  might  also  be  turned  in  that  direction.  When,  there- 
fore, the  princess  rode  up  to  tho  litter  and  threw  in  a  spray  of 
.  beautiful  autumn  flowers  which  she  had  snatched  from  the  way- 
side, she  saw  that  the  queen's  brow  was  darkened  as  if  with  pain, 
and  she  entreated  her  to  allow  her  to  bring  her  some  remedy. 


Her  proposal  only  seemed  to  irritate  her  still  further,  and  casting 
a  glance  of  severity  upon  Marie,  she  answered  her  so  curtly  that 
the  wondering  princess  could  only  ride  forward  and  muse  upon 
the  strange  mood  of  the  queen. 

As  Marie  tinned  her  horse  from  tho  litter  she  again  encountered 
Gonzaga.  By  this  time  an  almost  confidential  communication 
was  established  between  them,  and  he  eagerly  asked  what  was  the 
matter.  A  tear  stood  in  the  eye  of  the  princess,  and  she  could 
only  murmur  out  that  the  queen  was  displeased,  she  knew  not  at 
what.  Gonzaga's  heart  leaped  for  joy.  Perhaps  lie  might  yet 
be  able  to  part  her  for  whom  he  had  so  suddenly  conceived  a  ten- 
der interest  from  those  whom  he  believed  unfit  companions  for 
her.  He  walked  his  own  horse  by  the  side  of  Marie's,  and  hold- 
ing her  bridle  rein,  lie  poured  forth  his  whole  heart. 

Surprised  at  this  early  avowal  of  an  attachment  which  as  yet 
she  had  barely  begun  to  suspect,  the  princess  burst  into  tears. 
Her  nerves  were  strangely  unstrung  by  the  queen's  manner,  so 
unusual  to  Marie,  who  had  hitherto  been  considered  as  Margaret's 
special  favorite. 

Distressed  at  this  exhibition  of  grief  which  he  could  not  soothe, 
Gonzaga  impatiently  awaited  the  arrival  at  Liege.  That  night, 
when  his  duty  to  Don  John  was  over,  he  sought  the  princess. 
She  was,  however,  in  the  queen's  apartment  listening  to  a  long 
lecture  upon  the  impropriety  of  receiving  so  much  attention  from 
a  strange  cavalier.  It  was  unmaidenly  and  bold,  she  said,  and 
merited  disapprobation.  She  did  not  consider  how  much  reason 
the  princess  had  to  turn  upon  her,  if  she  had  dared  ;  and  Mario 
could  not  help  flunking  that  there  was  at  least  the  force  of  the 
queen's  example  to  excuse  her  familiarity  with  one  comparatively 
a  stranger. 

"And  what  thinkest  thou  of  Don  John,  Marie  ?  Does  he  not 
realize  thy  picture  of  a  noble  knight  V 

"Nay,  my  queen,  if  thou  really  wishest  to  know  my  sentiments 
about  this  man,  I  will  speak  them  candidly,  otherwise,  I  would 
rather  keep  silent." 

"  All,  then  your  sentiments  towards  him  are  such  as  you  daro 
not  avow  !  So  you  seek  to  have  two  cavaliers  at  your  command ! 
Go  to,  you  are  grasping  too  much,  and  may  lose  all,"  rejoined 
the  queen  so  hastily  that  she  forgot  her  usual  smooth  speech.    ," 

"  Indeed  no,  my  queen.  Believe  me,  this  Don  John  is  very  far 
from  being  the  object  of  my  admiration.  He  is  too  bold  and  rude 
to  suit  either  yourself  or  me." 

"  What  are  you  talking  of,  Marie?"  asked  Margaret,  pettishly. 
"  You,  a  young  girl  still  in  your  teens,  judging  of  noble  men  and 
their  appearance  !'" 

"I  would  not  have  told  you,  my  queen,  had  you  not  command- 
ed me  to  do  so ;  but  I  obeyed  you,  however  unwillingly.  Do  not 
blame  me  for  my  involuntary  thoughts." 

"And  upon  what  do  you  base  yonr  involuntary  thoughts? 
Something  must  have  given  rise  to  so  bold  an  opinion.  Has  Don 
John  spoken  of  love  to  you,  that  you  call  him  bold  and  rude  ?" 

"  Nay,  he  would  not  have  dared  to  speak  of  love  to  Marie  de  la 
Roche  !  He,  your  highness,  he,  a  married  man,  dare  to  speak  of 
love  to  me !  Nay,  I  am  unwise  to  be  moved  at  this,  since  my 
queen  could  have  meant  nothing  but  a  jest.  But  indeed,  your 
highness  must  forgive  me  if  I  say  that  there  is  a, weight  upon  my 
heart  at  present  which  will  not  permit  mo  to  endure  jesting  or 
mirth." 

Margaret,  with  all  her  jealousy  and  selfishness,  really  loved  the 
fair  girl  who  had  left  all  to  follow  her;  and  finding  that  Don  John 
had  not  bestowed  any  measure  of  admiration  upon  Marie,  she  suf- 
fered her  to  kiss  her  hand  in  token  of  reconciliation,  and  then,  to 
Marie's  great  delight,  she  dismissed  her. 

As  the  princess  left  the  apartment,  sho  encountered  Don  John 
near  the  door.  She  passed  him  with  a  low  courtesy,  and  had  she 
looked  up  she  vfould  have  seen  a  look  which  said  very  plainly  that 
he  knew  she  was  beautiful.  She  however  kept  her  head  bent 
until  she  heard  him  admitted  to  the  queen's  presence.  She  was 
musing  upon  this  and  many  other  things  which  she  had  seen  and 
heard  for  the  last  two  days,  and  wondering  to  what  they  tended, 
when  she  almost  ran  against  Ottavio  Gonzaga. 

"  I  seek  Don  John,"  he  said.  "Have  you  seen  him  hereaway 
since  dinner?" 

She  told  him  where  he  might  be  found. 

"Ay,  I  thought  so!"  he  answered,  bitterly,  " Lady,  believe 
one  who  has  &  true  heart  for  you,  this  is  no  place,  and  these  are 
no  companions,  for  your  beauty  and  innocence.  Trust  me  when  I 
tell  you  they  are  corrupt  to  the  very  core ;  that  falsehood  and 
treachery  and  other  crimes  that  break  down  the  peaceful  barriers 
of  domestic  happiness  are  all  familiar  to  those  about  you.  You 
are  blinded,  I  know,  by  your  fancied  allegiance .  to  yonder  falso 
queen,  but  I  repeat  it,  these  surroundings  are  not  for  such  as 
you.  God  grant  that  I  may  be  able  to  deliver  you  from  them  all!" 

There  was  a  fervor  and  earnestness  in  the  tones  of  Gonzaga's 
voice,  'and  a  calm,  brotherly  look  upon  his  face,  that  made  Marie 
feel  almost  sure  that  she  might  trust  him.  She  had  been  vexed 
by  tho  queen's  words  ;  she  had  known  many  things  to  transpire 
since  they  started  on  this  expedition  which  struck  her  as  strange 
and  unwarrantable,  and  sho  felt  that  his  words  might  prove  too 
true. 

While  he  watched  her  face  and  knew,  from  the  shadows  that 
passed  over  it,  that  sho  was  weighing  his  testimony,  he  was  aware 
of  a  creaking  sound,  which,  however,  he  passed  by  as  a  mere  noth- 
in°\  He  began  in  a  low  voice,  and  some  little  caution,  to  describe 
to  her  the  character  of  Don  John.  She  shuddered  at  the  picture, 
and  made  some  indistinct  reply,  when  Don  John  himself  appeared 
from  a  small  alcove  which  hitherto  had  concealed  him,  and  sprang 
furiously  towards  him. 

"Liar!  slanderer!"  he  said,  in  a  voice  of  suppressed  rage, 
"  how  dare  you  malign  me  to  this  lady  ?     How  dare  you  hint 
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even  at  anything  wrong  in  my  life  or  actions  '  l  defy  you  thus." 
And  ho  drew  his  sword  and  flashed  the  diamond-hilted  weapon 
aero  1 1  the  face  of  I  ionzaga. 

Again  Don  John  attomptod  to  strike  nt  hira,  but  us  if  »  sadden 
thought  had  come  to  him,  ho  returned  the  sword  u<  ite  i  lioath,  and 
clapping  his  hand  i  lie  called  loudly  for  as  ifctanco,  Two  or  three 
of  his  own  men  were  lounging  about  tli('  broad  halls,  and  tin  y 
heard  him  just  in  time  to  see  Gonznga'ti  hand  upon  the  collar  of 
their  nmitcr,  apparently  with  some  dire  intent. 

Marie  stood  speechless  and  motionless  as  a  stntuo.  She  had 
neither  courage  nor  presence  of  mind  for  some  moments,  but  us 
tlio  men  approached  towards  Qonzaga  as  il'  to  take  him  away, 
she  sprang  towards  him  and  interposed  her  Blight  ficu/o  between 
them.  Don  John,  roloosod  from  Goozaga'a  graBpf  turned  with 
mocking  courtesy  towards  the  princess  and  offered  her  his  arm  to 
conduct  iior  to  the  queen. 

"  The i  princoss  must  be  aware,"  ho  said,  "that  ulic  porils  her 
character  in  mixing  herself  up  with  an  affVay.  Hor  best  protec- 
tion is  in  tho  queen's  presence." 

Mario's  groat  heart  swelled  with  indignation  at  tho  insulting 
look  which  accompanied  these  words.  She  saw  Gonzaga  borne 
oft"  between  two  men,  and  sho  began  almost  to  despair  ;  yet  some- 
thing even  then  whispered  that  .she  must  not  give  up,  nor  allow 
any  Orie  to  see  her  weep.  She  noted  the  situation  of  tho  room  at 
a  single  glance  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  then  turning  short 
upon  Don  John,  she  requested  him  calmly  to  unhand  her. 

"  I  go  to  the  queen,"  she  said,  majestically,  and  even  her  bold 
ho.it  did  not  dare  to  detain  her  longer. 

lie  watched  her  to  the  entrance  of  tlio  apartment.  Sho  went 
in,  but  the  queen  was  already  asleep.  As  she  closed  the  door, 
sho  heard  Don  John  utter  deadly  threats  of  revenge  upon  Gon- 
zaga, which  froze  her  very  blood.  She  sat  down  in  tho  little  ante- 
room, trembling  anil  pale.  A  goblet  of  wine  stood  in  the  edgo  of 
the  opon  window,  cooling  for  the  queen's  night  draught.  She  had 
fallen  asleep  without  it.  Marie  swallowed  it,  and  poured  it  full 
again  from  the  bottle  that  stood  on  the  table.  It  gave  her  life  and 
warmth.  She  took  off  the  rich  dress  which  sho  had  put  on  when 
she  doffed  her  riding-dress,  and  she  now  selected  a  plain  linen 
check  robe,  which  her  maid  had  brought,  and  a  dark  shawl  and 
bonnet,  also  belonging  to  her  maid,,  was  then  added ;  and  a  whis- 
pered word  to  Rosinc,  who  slept  in  a  closet  adjoining,  brought  the 
girl  to  her  feet  in  a  moment. 

"riosine,"  she  said,  soltly,  "in  yonder  room  there  is  a  poor 
young  man  confined,  and  in  peril  of  his  lifo  from  ruffian  hands. 
I  mean  this  night  to  deliver  him,  and  you  must  assist  me.  Tic 
up  my  jewels,  for  I  shall  not  return  hither  again." 

Kosino  opened  her  blue  eyes  in  amazement,  but  she  knew  what- 
ever the  princess  did  must  be  right,  and  she  hastened  to  obey  her. 

A  long  colonnade  extended  round  that  entire  side  of  the  build- 
ing. A  light  shono  iu  Don  John's  room,  and  she  knew  by  the 
heavy  breathing  that  he  was  there  and  asleep.  She  stepped  softly 
from  tho  window,  and  in  a  moment  was  at  the  outside  of  tho  room 
in  which  Gonzaga  was  confined. 

In  merely  shutting  him  up  until  morning,  Don  John  had  not 
counted  upon  any  effort  of  Gonzaga  to  escape.  His  hands  were 
confined,  it  is  true,  but  neither  watch  nor  guard  was  there,  or  if  a 
solitary  sentinel  watched  his  door  at  first,  the  watch  was  suspend- 
ed, and  the  man  was  sleeping. 

Not  so  Gonzaga.  He  waked  to  dwell  upon  the  events  of  tho 
day,  and  to  think  how  he  could  again  sec  the  princess.  To-mor- 
row the  queen  would  be  again  on  the  move,  a.id  he  would  per- 
haps be  ignominiously  left  behind.  It  was  a  painful  thought.  A 
slight  tap  at  the  window  attracted  his  attention,  and  a  dim  light 
from  a  small  lantern  showed  him  the  face  he  was  thinking  of  the 
moment  before.  •  The  window  had  been  barricaded  on  the  outside, 
and  he  heard  tho  undoing  of  the  bars  slight  as  the  noise  was.  A 
few  words  told  him  of  his  danger,  and  Don  John's  threats,  and 
the  next  minute  he  was  standing  upon  the  platform  without. 
There  were  iron  steps  leading  close  by  the  window  where  the  host 
slept,  but  their  feet  made  no  echo,  and  soon  they  stood  in  the 
street  below,  when  Marie  turned  to  bid  Gonzaga  farewell.  She 
gave  htm  her  most  precious  ring,  and  bogged  him  to  let  her  know 
where  he  went,  and  if  in  safety. 

Astonishment  and  grief  kept  him  silent  for  a  while,  and  then 
ho  broke  out  into  words'  as  passionate  as  they  were  sorrowful. 
Sho  convinced  him,  however,  that  it  was  right  for  her  to  do  as 
she  now  proposed,  namely,  to  throw  herself  upon  the  protection 
of  tho  French  minister,  who  would  restore  her  to  her  friends. 
Early  in  the  morning  she  would  do  this,  and  he  need  fear  nothing 
for  her.  Tho  only  danger  was  for  him,  and  sho  besought  him  to 
fleo  as  far  and  as  fast  as  possible,  and  to  conceal  himself  for  a 
short  time,  at  least  until  the  affair  should  have  been  forgotten. 


Years  afterwards,  two  persons  were  sitting  iu  a  vine-covered 
porch  which  projected  itself  from  a  large,  old- fashioned  dwelling, 
seated  at  the  very  heart  of  the  Netherlands.  It  was  September, 
and  the  clusters  of  purple  fruit  hung  in  profusion  over  the  heads 
of  tho  two  who  sat  there,  gazing  so  content,  and  with  such  an  ex- 
pression of  deep  happiness,  over  the  long  range  of  vine-covered 
trellises  that  seemed  hardly  ablo  to  support  the  weight  of  the 
grapes. 

Very  loving  and  tender  were  the  words  spoken  in  the  shady 
porch,  on  that  day  of  beauty,  words  that  may  well  be  spoken 
when  two  have  dwelt  together  for  years,  and  shared  every  thought 
of  each  other's  heart.  One  of  these  persons  was  a  man  past  the 
full  prime  of  life,  yet  fresh  and  unworn,  as  if  he  had  spent  his 
life  out  of  doors  with  nature,  and  nature,  like  a  kind  and  loving 
mother  as  she  is,  had  led  him  tenderly  over  her  gentlest  slopes, 
and  smoothed  the  way  for  his  feet,  and  hushed  him  to  rest  on  her 
green 'bosom.     The  other  was  a  noble  looking  woman,  whose  soft 


and  pensive  beauty  forty  yean  had  failed  to  mar  or  Might,  and 
tho  lu  tro  ol  w\ eyi    remained  stiil  andimmod  and  beautiful. 

The  life  whi-'h  lie    <    tWO  had     bfllttd  together  for  ft  KOTO  of  year.-; 

had  been  far  from  tho  excitements  of  court  or  camp 
ful  had  it  glided  on.     1  f\  im  th        adowi  of  llic  past  there  some- 
time  came  a  shape  that  never  troubled  thcii     erorn    life,  and  on 
this  day,  of  nil  others,  it  came  upon  thorn  with  such  a  p 
thai  each  spoke  the  name  thai   ■•>  ■-  to  their  Jipa  after  years  of 
Bilcnce. 

U'h)  is  it  thai  a  shadow  will  BoraetJauM  crow  our  pathway  and 
bring  Home,  prophetic  warning  to  us,  and  or<   m    foi   el   the  pa    - 
ing  fancy  it  will  turn  to  a  reality  I    So  on  tin-,  day,  whi  d 
hor  brought  in  a  Fivneh  paper,  two  weeks  old,  and  they  read  the 
death  of  -John  of  Austria,  there  wan  no  sarpri  ' ,  M  m    i  tarnation, 

but  a  feeling  a-*  if  liny  hud  all  along  known  of  it,  from  some  se- 
cret intuition.  They  sat  there  until  twilight  veiled  the  beautiful 
prospect,  talking  earnestly  over  the  past,  and  blessing  God  tlwl 
he  had  thus  early  removed  them  from  the  temptations  of  a  life 
which  in  their  early  youth  had  seemed  to  lie  marked  0111  for  tln-m. 
And  these  two  were  Gonzaga  and  Marie,  and  thin  beautiful 
abode  where  peace  dwelt  amidst  beauty,  was  close  to  Numur.  Re- 
membering the  loveliness  of  that  fair  spot,  they  had  chosen  their 
home  where  the  quiet  waters  of  the  Mouse  Sowed  softly  by,  and 
thenceforth  the  great  world  of  which  they  had  formed  a  part  was 
a  dead  letter,  scarcely  registered  even  iu  their  memory,  until  tho 
news  of  this  passing  away  of  an  enemy  reached  them. 


[Written  for  Ballou'a  Pictorial.] 

STREET    MUSIC. 

BY    EDGAR    L.    HAMMOND. 

Hand-organs  !  A  torment — a  nuisance — an  infliction  they 
are  voted,  I  know;  and  yet,  away  back  in  the  years  that  are  past, 
is  it  strange  that  there  should  be  a  beautiful  memory  that  causes 
mo,  as  I  sit  at  my  window  to-day,  listening  to  the  oft-repeated 
strain  on  the  sidewalk  below,  to  sigh  over  it  with  a  strange  sad- 
ness and  tenderness  of  feeling,  instead  of  ordering  the  man  to 
" move  on?" 

Yes,  sadly  and  tenderly  I  listen  to  tho  music,  and  it  scarcely 
sounds  harsh  to  me,  remembering  as  I  do  the  pretty  scene  set  to 
music  just  such  as  this  that  I  saw  one  bright  evening  years  ago, 
and  that  I  never  beheld  one  like  again.  It  was  just  before  the 
hall  door  of  our  great,  old  farmhouse,  outside  the  porch,  that  an 
itinerant  organ-grinder  took  his  station  that  evening  soon  after 
the  sotting  of  the  sun,  and  while  the  sky  in  the  west  was  yet  bright 
in  his  track.  We  were  all  sitting  in  the  old-fashioned  parlor, 
with  the  window  open — our  father  and  mother,  and  Tom,  and 
Milly,  and  little  Fairy  and  myself — and  the  moment  the  music 
struck  up  Fairy  sprang  to  her  feet  and  began  to  dance.  How 
beautiful  it  was. 

My  mother  had  looked  up  from  her  knitting,  about  to  speak  to 
one  of  us,  but  with  the  words  arrested  on'  her  lips  and  her  work 
suspended  she  sat  looking  at  the  child.  Hither  and  thither  she 
floated,  the  little  ten-year-old  Fairy,  glancing  through  the  dispers- 
ing twilight  gloom,  with  her  white  dress  and  her  light  shining 
curls,  like  some  noiseless  spirit — the  spirit  whose  namo  she  bore 
— and  I,  the  boy  of  seventeen,  who  loved  the  little  creature  with 
all  my  heart,  almost  held  my  breath  as  I  looked,  lest  any  move- 
ment should  dispel  the  vision  I  beheld. 

Tho  organ-grinder  without  moved  silently  nearer  the  window 
to  behold  her ;  I  could  sec  that  without  turning  my  eyes  from 
her  ;  and  she,  hardly  knowing  that  we  were  all  looking  so,  danced 
on,  softly  smiling  to  herself,  with  her  pretty  white  arms  crossed 
upon  her  breast  and  her  little  feet  keeping  graceful  time  with  the 
music.  And  we  all  sat  still  looking  at  her,  and  never  speaking 
for  delight,  till  at  last,  with  a  happy  laugh,  as  her  sport  ended, 
she  dropped  down,  tired  with  dancing,  at  my  mother's  feet. 

One  sorrowful  summer  after  that,  when  Fairy  had  grown  a 
beautiful  girl  of  seventeen,  she  went  away  from  us.  She  was 
not  our  Faiiy  after  all,  or  we  should  have  kept  her  longer;  but 
though  all  her  orphaned  childhood  had  been  passed  among  us, 
there  were  others  to  whom  the  tics  of  blood  gave  a  nearer  claim 
upon  our  darling,  and  she  went.  But  there  were  many  tears  shed 
at  that  sorrowful  parting,  many  a  loving  regret  and  promises  of 
unbroken  affection  through  tho  long  years  to  come ;  and  though 
she  left  us  then,  and  though  Fairy's  place  was  a  vacant  place  now 
beside  our  hearth,  we  had  many  a  pleasant  hope  in  the  future. 

But  if  ever  there  rose  in  our  fond  hearts  a  pleasant  dream  of 
Fairy's  happy  return  to  that  hearth,  it  was"  only  the  fleeting 
mirage  that  cheats  the  glad  sight  of  the  traveller  in  the  desert. 
Far  away  from  us,  within  the  palace  walls  of  her  uncle's  city 
home,  sho  stepped  across  the  threshold  of  an  existence  more 
proud  and  beautiful  than  any  she  had  ever  dreamed  of  within  the 
circling  bound  of  our  green  hills. 

Our  little  Fairy,  the  blossom  on  our  hearthstone,  was  never  our 
little  Fairy  except  in  name  again.  Henceforth  she  was  the  pride 
and  pet  of  wealthy  relatives,  who  led  her  girlish  steps  in  a  proud- 
er path  than  the  quiet  ouo  wo  would  have  chosen  for  her,  whose 
aim  was  to  place  her  in  a  position  to  be  envied  by  the  worldlings 
who  hovered  around  her,  and,  having  done  this,  were  satisfied  in 
the  consciousness  of  having  done  what  they  called  thoir  duty. 

A  simple  child  was  Fairy;  little  marvel  that  her  charmed  eyes 
were  easily  dazzled !  The  scones  that  opened  to  them  now  were 
more  wonderful,  more  beautiful  than  had  seemed  the  wonders  of 
the  Arabian  Nights  to  her  in  tho  years  far  past ;  and  with  eager 
delight  she  entered  this  bright  new  world  that  lay  before  her  with 
the  tears  that  she  had  shed  at  our  parting  scarcely  yet  dried  upon 
her  cheek. 


In  the  years  that  came  now  our  la*t  hope  of  Fairy  faded  sih-nt- 
\y  away,  and  mi  buried  forever  from  sight.  Before  she  had  yet 
learned  bow  fal  o  and  hollow  was  the  brilliant  life  she  led — while 
her  eyes  were  yet  dazzled  and  her  senses  charmed,  she  became  a 
wife;  and  iu  the  beautiful,  brilliant,  distinguished  woman,  the 
!         and  ornament  of  tin  world,  you  would  i 

again  have  kno  I  airy  who  left  our  country  borne, 

simple  as  one  of  the  mi  at  grew  there. 

If  she  married  unhappily  '  [met  her 

a  year  after,  and  we  two,  after  so  many  years  of  K-pararion, 

a  apon  old  hue    ,  and  talk     ■  that  had   happened, 

and  hoars  that  were  very  iwcel  to  remember,  f.ir  hack  in  the  post, 
pas  a  look  of  sorrow,  of  weariness,  of  trouble,  in  her  bril- 
■    eg  that  made  her,  beautiful  and  brilliant  as  she  was,  look 
almost  old  and  worn. 

"  Fairy/1  Said  I  (how  tenderly  and  naturally  the  old  pet  name 
dropped  from  my  lips),  "  Fairy,  don't  yon  remember  that  sum- 
mer evening,  thai    wcel  summer  evening,  when  you  were  only  ten 
old,  when  you  danced  so  prettily  in  atoned 

parlor  to  the  music  out  on  the  porch  '." 

"  Remember  it  ? — yes  !"  she  annwercd,  in  a  low  and  sorrowful 
roico.    "  Remember  it,  do  r     0,  can  I  ever  forget  any 

one  hour  that  I  pa  few  sweet  years  whe  i  I 

WOS  happy  ''.  There  \t>  a  long  life,  perhaps,  before  me,  tt  long  life  ; 
and  many  a  time  I  think — if  I  could  only  once  again  Ik:  the  little 
child  that  danced  mat  evening  to  the  music  of  the  hand* 

She  clasped  my  hand  once,  and  turned  aside-,  with  bilent  tcara 
trembling  in  her  dark  eye*.  It  was  the  last  time  1  saw  her.  The 
next  week  she  sailed  with  her  husband  for  Kurop?,  where  she  still 
remains,  and  where,  I  hear,  they  have  taken  up  their  residt 
I  hear  of  her  once  in  a  long  while.  I  know  she  thinks  of  mc 
sometimes,  tenderly  and  sorrowfully ;  but  I  do  not  think  Fairy 
and  I  will  ever  meet  again  in  this  world. 

And  this  is  why  I  listen  with  such  pad  and  gentle  emotion.*, 
with  such  sweet  memories,  to  the  music  of  the  passing  hand- 
organ. 

4    ~*m-   » 

CANNON  NOT  DISABLED  KY  SPIKING. 

The  silencing  of  a  battery  by  spiking  the  guns,  is  a  stroke  of 
daring  frequently  performed  in  military  operations.  The  opera- 
tion is  performed  by  driving  a  rat-tail  file  into  the  touch-hole  and 
then  breaking  it  short  oft".  In  some  instances  a  common  nail  is 
used.  In  cither  case  the  gun  is  disabled  for  the  time,  as  the  touch- 
hole  can  only  he  cleaned  by  drilling  out  the  spike  ;  and  this,  when 
it  consists  of  a  file,  is  generally  a  very  difficult  matter.  But  an 
invention  has  recently  been  produced  which  promises  to  render  a 
cannon  as  useful  without  a  touch-hole  as  with  it.  The  inventors 
are  Messrs.  Gomez  &  Mills — by  whom  it  was  tried  at  the  New 
York  State  Arsenal  a  fortnight  ago.  It  is  in  reality  a  safety-fuse, 
one  end  of  which  penetrates  the  cartridge,  and  extends  through 
the  entire  chamber  of  the  cannon  to  the  muzzle,  where  the  gunner 
can  discharge  the  cannon  as  readily  as  at  the  touch-hole.  The 
fuse  is  a  chemical  compound,  enveloped  in  a  flat  paper  ease,  wliich 
is  wrapped  with  cotton,  and  afterwards  dipped  in  rosin  to  prevent 
its  becoming  damp.  When  used  for  submarine  purposes,  it  is 
protected  by  a  jacket  of  gutta-percha.  The  fire  passes  through  it 
at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in  four  seconds,  thus  enabling  a  man  to  dis- 
charge a  broadside  of  any  number  of  guns  at  the  same  moment. 
For  ordinary  mining  purposes  it  is  equally  useful,  and  from  its 
composition  will  be  less  likely  to  flash  without  explosion,  as  ia 
very  often  the  case  with  ordinary  gunpowder  blasting.  It  has 
also  been  tried  at  Washington,  in  the  presence  of  the  secretary  of 
war  and  various  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  where  its  success 
is  said  to  have  been  very  decided. — Tribune. 


LOSS  OF  VOICE- 

It  is  stated  that  "  the  younger  Spurgeon,  a  minister  of  great 
promise,  has  lost  his  voice,  and  is  sinking  into  consumption." 
As  he  is  superior  in  some  respects  to  his  renowned  brother,  his 
early  death  will  be  regretted  by  multitudes.  Many  young  clergy- 
men of  great  promise  have  prematurely  died  in  consequence  bf 
their  own  mismanagement  in  one  or  two  particulars.  They  speak 
on  too  high  a  key  from  the  beginning,  not  giving  the  lungs  time 
to  warm  up,  to  bring  themselves  up  to  the  effort.  A  good  travel- 
ler does  not  start  on  a  trot,  when  he  wants  his  horse  to  make  a 
good  journey  that  day.  John  Xewland  Maflit  could  speak  with 
apparently  a  slight  effort  at  the  end  of  an  hour's  sermon,  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  by  thousands  ;  but  he  always  commenced  on 
a  low  key.  His  first  hymn  and  prayer  were  scarcely  audible. 
The  next  important  point  is  to  cool  off  very  gradually  before 
leaving  the  assembly,  when  the  discourse  is  ended — very  gradual- 
ly indeed — and  then,  even  in  summer  time,  bundle  up  well  before 
leaving  the  house,  and  walk  away  quickly.  Many  an  excellent 
minister  has  sacrificed  life  by  the  neglect  of  these  two  precau- 
tions.— Sail's  Journal  of  Health. 


An  inconsistent  character  is  treacherous  to  others.     'Tis  the 
first  point  of  loyalty  to  be  consistent. 


SIX    BRILLIANT    STORIES! 

We  have  just  issued  the  following  popular  Novelettes,  in  bound  form,  each 
elegantly  illustrated  with  four  large  original  drawings,  lonuiag  the  cheapest 
hooks  ever  offered  in  this  country.  We  will  send  either  one  of  them,  post 
paid,  by  return  of  mail,  on  the  receipt  of  twenty  cents,  or  -we  ■will  Fend  the 
six  novels,  post  paid,  on  tho  receipt  of  one  dollar.  We  are  resolved  upon 
small  profits  and  quick  sales : 

THE  LOST  HEIR  :  or.  The  Btee  AKD  toe  Lazzaeone.  A  story  of  tragic 
interest,  portraying  scones  iu  one  of  the  most  stirring  times  of  the  history 
of  Naples.    By SYLYANUS  COBB,  Jr. 

MARION'S  BRIGADE:  or,  The  Light  Dragooss.  Astirringand  roman- 
tic story  of  the  Revolution.    By Da.  J.  H.  ROBINSON. 

THE  DANCING  STAR  :  or.  The  Smuggler  of  the  Chesapeake.  A  story 
of  the  sea  and  our  own  coast.  A  brilliant  nautical  tale  by  a  favorite  author. 
By J-  H.    INGItAiLAM. 

THE  STORM  CHILDREN:  or.  The  I^ght-Rectes  or  the  Chanel.  Thia 
is  a  highly  interesting  story  of  sea  and  land  adventure,  full  of  vivid  JDci- 
ueut.     By. SYLYANUS  COBB,  Jr. 

THE  HEART'S  SECRET:  or.  The  Fortunes  of  a  Soldier.  A  story  of 
love  and  the  low  latitudes.  A  charming  tale  from  ore  of  our  old  and  favor- 
ite authors.     By LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

ORLANDO  CHESTER :  or.  The  Youxg  Hustle  of  Virginia.  A  beautiful 
domesiic.  yet  most  ttiriiling,  tale  of  Virginia  in  the  colonial  times  of  her 

history,    ny ■ SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 

Enclose  the  money  aud  receive  either  or  all  by  return  of  mail. 
0=-  For  sale  at  all  of  the  periodical  depots. 
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FRENCH    SCHOONER   LANDING  AT  THE  VILLAGE   OF   ABATA,   AFRICA. 


SCENES  IM  AFRICA. 
We  publish  od  this  and  the  next  page  a  series  of  very  fine  en- 
gravings illustrating  characters  and  scenes  in  Africa,  that  vast 
continent  of  the  old  world,  concerning  which  so  much  curiosity 
is  felt  and  so  little  known,  though  adventurous  modern  explorers 
are  adding  every  year  to  the  sum  of  our  information.  The  first 
engraving  represents  the  crew  of  a  French  schooner  landing  at 
the  village  of  Abata,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Ebrie",  the  source  of 
a  river  of  that  name  on  the  Gold  Coast.  The  houses  of  this  set- 
tlement are,  as  the  picture  shows,  of  superior  construction,  and 
pleasantly  surrounded  by  trees.  The  natives  are  collected  on  the 
shore,  and  preparing  to  launch  a  canoe  to  meet  their  foreign  visi- 
tors. The  object  of  the  visit  of  the  captain  is  supposed  to  be  to 
make  arrangements  with  the  chief  for  a  supply  of  laborers  for  the 
West  India  IslandE— a  French  speculation  which  has  elicited 
much  comment  in  England,  and  is  understood  to  receive  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  French  emperor.  Several  cargoes  of  these  African 
apprentices  have  already  been  shipped.  The  second  engraving 
shows  the  captain  of  the  French  vessel  holding  a  palaver  with  the 
Africans  on  the  deck  of  his  schooner  and  proposing  teims  for  a 
trade.  The  negroes  are  fine,  stout  fellows  ;  and  those  who  have 
added  European  hats  to  their  scanty  native  costume  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  chiefs  and  leading  men  among  them.  The  old 
man,  however,  who  sits  bareheaded  on  the  extremity  of  the  bench 
listening  earnestly  to  the  captain  (Bouet)  is  the  head  chief,  or' 
King  Moune\  He  came  on  board  accompanied  by  his  women, 
ministers,  and  fetish-men.  "  He  was,"  says  the  French  captain, 
In  a  brief  letter  to  a  French  paper,  in  which  he  describes  the  in- 
terview, "  a  vigorous  old  man  more  than  sixty  years  old,  with  an 


open  and  benevolent  face.  The  greater  part  of  the  women  who 
accompanied  him  (they  are  not  shown  in  the  engraving,  being  in 
a  different  part  of  the  vessel)  were  young  and  really  pretty.  Con- 
trary to  the  custom  of  the  country,  where  the  women  go  naked, 
they  were  dressed  in  brilliant  garments,  only  leaving  the  bosom 
uncovered.  Their  faces  were  painted  in  white,  yellow  and  red 
streaks.  We  remarked  particularly  Mound's  daughter,  a  young 
negress  about  fifteen  years  old,  with  almost  European  features, 
and  as  handsome  as  a  chocolate-colored  woman  can  be."  The 
captain,  however,  made  no  bargain  with  the  natives,  and  as  they 
became  more  familiar,  they  showed  demonstrations  of  hostility, 
and  he  was  finally  glad  to  make  sail  from  their  settlement.  On 
the  next  page  is  a  representation  of  a  couple  of  grown-up  chil- 
dren amusing  themselves,  like  monkeys,  with  a  »ee-saw  of  pecu- 
liar construction,  which  will  be  clearly  understood  by  examining 
the  engraving.  The  exercise  is  violent,  but  we  can  conceive  of 
its  affording  good  sport.  The  rest  of  our  article  must  be  devoted 
to  a  sketch  of  the  Muata  Cazcmbe  and  his  people,  the  interest  of 
which  will,  we  think,  amply  repay  the  attention  of  our  readers. 
Who  has  not  heard  of  Monomotopa,  whither  Cervantes  some- 
times sends  his  heroes  when  he  does  not  know  what  to  do  with 
them  1  Who  among  us  knows  anything  of  the  empire  of  Muata 
Cazembe,  situated  at  so  short  a  distance  from  this  half-fantastic 
region  ?  The  Portuguese,  who  possess  settlements  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Africa,  have  not  the  same  reasons  for  indifference  as 
other  European  nations,  and  accordingly,  during  the  last  century, 
fitted  out  several  expeditions  to  Monomotopa  and  its  adjacent 
territories,  whence  they  obtained  gold  enough  to  justify  the  stories 
told  three  hundred  years  ago  of  the  inexhaustible  riches  of  orien- 


tal Africa.  In  1798,  the  unfortunate  Dr.  Joze  de  Lacerda  was  to 
explore  this  vast  territory  scientifically,  when  he  meditated  pass- 
ing from  one  sea  to  another,  and  was  arrested  by  death.  For  the 
first  time,  perhaps,  the  name  of  Muata  Cazembe  rang  through 
Europe,  and,  for  the  benefit  of  commerce,  the  court  of  Lisbon 
determined  to  explore  this  vast  kingdom  which  occupies  a  space 
about  200  leagues  in  length  in  the  interior  of  the  African  conti- 
nent. About  twenty-eight  years  ago,  the  governor  ot  Sena,  the 
capital  of  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  the  country  of  Mozam- 
bique, was  ordered  to  renew  the  expedition  of  Jose  de  Lacerda. 
For  that  purpose  he  selected  a  few  resolute  men,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Major  Monteiro,  and  for  second  in  command  Captain 
Gamitto,  now  governor  ot  Tete,  and  who  then,  perhaps  from  his 
extreme  youth,  was  perfectly  habituated  to  the  murderous  climate 
of  the  country  he  was  to  explore.  On  the  1st  of  June,  1831,  the 
expedition  was  to  march,  crossing  the  river  Zambese.  It  was 
composed  of  twenty  soldiers,  among  whom  were  four,  all  told,  of 
the  white  race ;  but  there  were  twenty  Kaifir  slaves  to  transport 
goods.  To  the  caravan  were  added  a  drummer  and  two  militia 
officers,  taking  part  in  the  expedition  as  traders.  The  latter  were 
followed  by  fifty  Kaffir  porters,  so  that  in  this  country,  where  the 
broadest  roads  scarcely  allow  two  men  to  walk  abreast,  the  travel- 
lers formed  a  long  file  extending  over  a  space  of  half  a  league. 
On  the  second  of  June,  having  crossed  the  Zambese,  the  expedi- 
tion resolutely  commenced  its  march.  Up  to  Rio  Mucuzi,  the 
march  was  generally  through  agreeable  regions,  but  thence  to 
Cazembe,  properly  so  called,  the.  caravan  was  subject  to  such 
hardships  that  it  was  on  the  point  of  retrograding.  It  was  not 
against  the  independent  nations  of  Kaffirs  that  the  Portuguese 
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had  to  defend  themselves — tho  uninterrupted  relations  of  rentu- 
riea  between  the  most  warlike  tribes  and  the  European  govern- 
ment  of  Sena,  sheltered  them  from  nttaek  ;  it  was  against  tho 
most  terrible  scourge  that  a  caravan  ean  encounter  in  these  uncul- 
tivated regions  that  they  had  to  defend  themselves  ; — before  three 
months  of  incessant  travel,  famine  had  decimated  them.  The 
timo  of  tho  probable  march  had  been  miscalculated,  and  tho  trav- 
ellers were  soon  reduced  to  feed  on  fruits  gathered  by  chance  on 
tho  way,  and  whoso  deleterious  qualities  they  were  ignorant  of. 
Soon  their  black  porters  abandoned  them.  It  was  then  neeensary 
to  lond  themselves  with  tho  burdens  which  they  could  not  aban- 
don in  tho  desert,  since  tho  safety  of  the  expedition  depended  on 
tho  presents  they  carried.  The  Portuguese  were  often  obliged  to 
bury  their  dead  secretly  to  eseapo  tho  superstitious  laws  of  the 
country.  During  the  perilous  journey,  which  lasted  six  months, 
they  lost,  cither  by  flight  or  siekiiens,  about  72  men.  Even  at  their 
iourney'B  end,  they  were  attacked  with  tho  i-mall  pox  and  scurvy. 
They  were  then  at  Lunda,  tho  capital  of  Oazemno,  Ono  would 
be  led  to  imnginc  thnt,  having  reached  this  interior  city,  where 
provisions  were  abundant,  tho  distress  of  tho  travellers  would 
cease.  This  was  not  the  case,  however;  tho  African  monarch 
dispensed  provisions  to  the  strangers  with  calculated  parsimony  ; 
ho  doubtless  hoped  to  keep  them  in  dependence  on  him  by  cun- 
ningly subjecting  them  to  tho  most  imperious  of  wants.  Tho 
solemn  audience  duo  to  such  ambassadors  was  systematically 
postponed.  Tho  gattyas,  those  rtinnihnl  fortune-tellers  whoso 
mysterious  aseimblies  end  in  horriblo  feasts,  united  their  policy 
to  that  of  tho  chief  to  harrnss  the  Christians  and  defer  the  mo- 
ment when  it  would  be  poseiblo  for  them  to  regain  tho  seaside. 
These  delays,  which  ho  saw  nt  first,  without  divining  tho  eonse- 


fringe.  Simple  as  it  is  this  orna- 
ment is  reserved  (or  tho  reigning 
family,  and  the  sovereign  <>f  CV 
/i uili-  uluric  bus  tho  right  to  wear 
it.  He  concedes  the  some  favor 
to  bis  relatives.  From  the  elbow 
to  tho  wrist,  tho  arms  of  the  M li- 
nt a  were  adorned  with  translucent 
blue  stones,  but  from  the  girdle  to 
the  knees,  his  dress  presented  u 
variety  of  different  colors.  The 
lower  part  of  the  body  was  envel- 
oped in  yellow  cloth,  garnished  at 
the  two  extremities  with  blue  and 
carnation  stripes.  The  Muata  fas- 
tened this  drapery  around  his 
waist  by  means  of  a  little  ivory 
arrow.  From  tho  waist  tho  cloth 
is  disposed  in  such  a  manner  ns 
to  form  a  scries  of  very  delicate 
(lutings,  symmetrically  arranged. 
Folded  in  this  way  it  is  kept  up 
by  a  strap  of  untanucd  leather, 
while  the  folds  assumed  tho  form 
of  a  rosette.  This  garment  is 
called  mxtconzo  and-  the  belt  tho 
insipo.  The  strap  of  leather  is 
tho  whole  length  of  an  ox-hide, 
and  includes  tho  tail.  When  tho 
insipo  is  bound  round  the  rnueon- 
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quences,  affected  Captain  Gamitto,  who  had  been  the  first  to  reach 
Lunda,  hut  little ;  but  when  he  had  rejoined  his  chief,  he  felt,  like 
Major  Monteiro,  the  necessity  of  ending  them.  The  two  officers 
united  their  efforts  to  secure  a  speedy  audience.  It  was  finally 
agreed  that  the  solemn  reception  of  the  Portuguese  should  take 
place  in  the  square  of  Mossumba,  the  imperial  residence,  situated 
at  some  distance  from  tho  city,  properly  so  called.  That  the  cere- 
mony might  come  off  according  to  rigorous  etiquette,  the  march  of 
the  Europeans  was  to  last  not  less  than  a  day.  It  took  place  at 
the  appointed  time,  but  who  would  think  it  ?  the  eyes  of  the 
crowd  were  attracted  neither  by  the  almost  new  uniforms  of  the 
soldiers  of  Sena,  nor  their  glittering  muskets,  nor  the  gleaming 
swords  of  their  officers.  A  poor  donkey  one  of  Captain  Gamitto's 
comrades  had  brought  along  with  him  to  lighten  the  difficulties  of 
the  road,  captivated  the  attention  of  the  spectators  and  excited  a 
rapturous  enthusiasm.  It  is  true  that  he  wore  a  splendid  leopard- 
skin,  and  that  probably  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  men  of  Lunda, 
who  beheld  a  marvellous  animal,  with  which  the  strangers  pro- 
posed to  endow  their  country.  Since  the  ass  in  the  fable,  never 
was  donkey  more  successful.  On  the  square  of  Chipango,  for  so 
the  open  space  before  the  residence  oi  the  African  monarch  is 
designated,  all  the  military  the  Muata  had  collected  in  his  capital 
were  mustered.  These  troops  might  have  amounted  to  5000  or 
6000  men,  almost  all  of  lofty  stature,  and  armed,  either  with  the 
bow  or  zagaye,  or  the  poucoye,  a  formidable  cutlass  with  a  keen 
edge  which  the  Kaffirs  handle  with  infinite  dexterity.  All  their 
blacks  with  shining  skins  stood  erect,  but  without  any  appearance 
of  military  discipline.  The  eyes  of  the  Europeans  soughtforthe 
Muata  Cazembe  with  eager  curiosity.  They  discovered  him  seat- 
ed at  the  left  side  of  the  lasten  gate,  one  of  the  entrances  of  the 
Mossumba.  "We  present  a  full-length  portrait  of  Canhembo  IV. 
Numerous  tiger  skins  served  him  for  a  carpet.  They  were  ar- 
ranged in  such  a  way  that  the  projecting  tail  of  each  animal 
formed  a  sort  of  star.  The  skin  of  an  enormous  lion  was  thrown 
over  all,  and  in  the  centre  was  a  stool  covered  with  an  ample 
green  drapery.  On  this  kind  of  throne  the  Muata  figured  in  his 
pomp.  Ho  was  elegantly  attired.  He  wore  a  sort  of  mitre  wove 
of  brilliant  feathers.  His  brow  was  gilt  with  a  diadem  of  parti- 
colored stones.  Towards  the  back  part  of  his  head  was  a  band 
of  green  cloth  in  the  form  of  a  fan,  kept  up  by  two  little  ivory 
arrows.  His  breast  and  shoulders  were  covered  with  a  short  cloak 
bordered  with  pearl  shells,  and  succeeded  by  several  rows  ot  glit- 
tering mock  jewels.  An  ornament  consisting  of  alternate  square 
and  circular  mirrors,  symmetrically  ranged,  terminated  the  lower 
part  of  the  cloak,  the  whole  so  arranged  that  as  the  sun  shone  on 
it  its  splendor  was  intolerable.  The  rest  of  his  costume  was  com- 
paratively simple.  On  each  arm,  below  the  shoulder,  the  Muata 
had  a  baud  of  bluo  cloth,  about  four  fingers  wide,  trimmed  on 
each  side  with  very  fine  black  and  white  fur  that  looked  like  a 


za,  the  end  ot  the  tail  falls  in  front. 
The  Muata  wears  on  his  right  and 
left  side  a  string  of  false  jewels,  fas- 
tened to  the  insipo,  terminating  in  a 
ball,  which,  when  he  walks,  rings  in 
measured  cadence.  His  legs  are  cov- 
ered partly  with  a  series  of  circles  of 
stones,  similar  to  those  which  adorn 
the  arms.  Clad  in  this  manner  only 
the  face  and  extremities  of  the  Muata 
are  naked.  We  all  know  the  part 
that  parasols  play  in  the  etiquette  ot 
African  courts.  The  Muata  Cazembe 
was  sheltered  by  seven  huge  umbrel- 
las, covered  with  stuff  woven  at  Lun- 
da, their  long  bamboo  handles  stick- 
ing in  the  ground.  Around  these 
parasols  of  honor  were  ranged  twelve 


Kaffirs  clad  in  a  sort  of  muconzo,  but  very  simple.  Each  of  them 
had  the  tail  of  a  nhumbo  in  his  hand,  fastened  to  a  handle  orna- 
mented with  variegated  glass  beads  and  resembling  a  broom.  These 
fly-flappers  were  all  waved  together  when  the  Muata  made  a  signal 
with  an  instrument  of  the  same  kind  which  he  held  in  his  hand, 
only  of  smaller  size.  There  were  also  twelve  other  blacks  with 
fly-flappers,  going  about  softly  looking  on  the  guard,  and  sweep- 
ing away  the  smallest  objects  they  could  discern.  Before  the  Ca- 
zembe himself,  as  will  be  seen  by  consulting  our  last  engraving, 
were  too  rows  of  wooden  figures,  coarsely  carved,  armed  with 
animal's  horns,  and  stuck  in  the  ground.  Sweet-smelling  leaves 
were  burned  before  them,  and  they  may  have  been  tutelary  gods. 
The  Muata  Cazembe  who  received  the  Portuguese  was  not  a  just 
and  brave  sovereign,  like  his  father,  Muata-Laqueza,  whose  name 
is  still  renowned  through  all  Caffraria.  It  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  have  matched  him  for  duplicity  and  cruelty.  The 
Portuguese  found  out  to  their  cost  the  imprudence  they  had  com- 
mitted in  trusting  to  his  promises. 
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[Written  for  Bnllon'fl  Pictorial.] 
SPIRIT    OF    THE    PAST. 

BY   CHA1U.ES   STEWAIVT. 


Tlio  spirit  of  thd  frrvont  ilriYfl  of  old, 

When  thou^htH  wore  things  that  enmc  to  pitas, 

And  Hope  flashed  o'er  tho  future  — Paste. 

Awakening  spirit  of  primoval  joy, 

When  hope  was  brightest,  and  when  life  was  clear; 
When  Fancy  i-ovod,  a  wild  and  wayward  boy, 

To  paint  with  plcusuro  each  succcssivo  year! 

What  full  effusion  from  the  grateful  soxil 
Is  duo  from  man  indulged  in  such  a  view; 

Ilere  peace  i»  mingled  in  the  nectar  bowl — 
An  earthly  blessing,  but  eternal,  too. 

Tho  future  may.  indeed,  afford  delight. 

But  day  by  day  its  stars  go  down  in  death ; 
In  memory  comes  a  fountain's  flashing  light, 

That  brighter  beams  with  the  Destroyer's  breath. 

Tho  darkest  clouds  that  sadden  memory's  Bky 
Are  hope'3  dead  phantoms,  born  in  fairer  days ; 

But  shadows  vanish  with  the  flight  of  years. 
And  leavo  a  cloudless  hoavon  to  our  gaze. 

Then  let  thy  life  bo  one  of  truth  and  gladness, 
And  lend  a  helping  hand  to  those  who  weep : 

That  in  thy  autumn  days  no  memory's  sadness 
Shall  mar  thy  visions  as  thou  sink'st  to  sleep. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

LOST    AND    FOUND. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  PANIC. 

BY    JOHN    ROSS    DIX. 

The  little  French  clock  on  my  "mantelpiece  had  just  struck  the 
hour  of  six,  the  fire  was  blazing  briskly,  and  altogether  my  apart- 
ment looked  delightfully  comfortable,  so  what  signified  to  me  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather  without?  The  rain  was  pattering  on 
the  skylight  of  the  staircase,  the  sharp  east  wind  was  moaning 
angrily  in  the  chimney,  but  botii  wind  and  rain  only  served  to  en- 
hance, in  my  estimation,  the  comforts  of  my  home.  Ah,  there  is 
nothing  like  a  bachelor's  life,  after  all !  "What  solitude  is  so  en- 
tirely delightful  as  that  which  a  young  unmarried  man  possesses 
in  his  quiet  lodging,  with  his  easy  chair  and  his  dressing-gown,  his 
well-arranged  dinner,  and  after  it  his  cool  pint  of  wine  and  a  new 
book  ?  Married  men  may  talk  as  they  will  of  the  delights  of  their 
firesides  and  the  gay  cheerfulness  of  their  family  circles,  but  we 
in  our  state  of  single-blessedness,  possess  not  only  all  the  sweets 
of  our  condition,  but  derive  more  solid  advantages  than  matri- 
mony itself  brings  to  any  of  its  subjects. 

Such  were  the  reflections  that  hastily  passed  through  my  mind 
on  the  evening  of  Monday,  the  10th  of  November,  18 — ,  as  I  sat 
with  a  new  number  of  "Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly"  in  my  hand 
in  my  snug  apartment.  My  sense  of  contentment  became  more 
and  more  vigorous  and  confirmed,  as  I  cast  my  eye  around  and 
contemplated  the  well  filled  book-case  and  the  many  articles  of 
convenience  with  which  I  had  contrived  to  accommodate  my  nest, 
till  at  length  the  emotions  of  satisfaction  became  too  strong  to  be 
restrained  within  the  bounds  of  silence,  and  announced  themselves 
in  a  soliloquy  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  inflict  upon  the  reader. 
Having  concluded,  I  thrust  my  hands  into  the  pockets  of  my 
dressing-gown,  and  exclaimed  : 

"  There  never  was,  there  never  can  have  been,  so  happy  a  fellow 
as  myself !  What  on  earth  have  I  to  wish  for  more  ?  Mary  adores 
me,  I  adore  Maty.  To  be  sure  she's  detained  at  New  York,  but  I 
hear  from  her  regularly  every  morning  by  the  post,  and  we  are  to 
be  united  for  life  in  a  fortnight.  Who  was  ever  so  blest  in  his 
life  ?  Then  again,  Jack  Appleby,  my  old  school-fellow — I  don't 
believe  there's  anything  in  the  world  he  wouldn't  do  for  me ;  I 
don't  believe  there's  any  living  being  he  loves  half  so  much. 

"And  you,  too,"  said  I  to  my  dog,  as  he  lay  on  the  carpet  at 
my  feet — "old  Bo'son ;"  "aiht  you  the  best  and  handsomest 
Newfoundland  in  the  universe  ?"  "Bo'son,"  finding  himself  ad- 
dressed, awoke  leisurely  from  his  slumbers  and  fixed  his  eyes  up- 
on mine  with  an  affirmative  expression.  "Ay,  to  be  sure  you  are, 
and  a  capital  swimmer,  too  !"  Bo'son  raised  his  head  from  the 
carpet  and  beat  the  floor  with  his  tail,  first  to  the  right  and  then  to 
the  left.  "And  is  he  not  a  fine,  faithful  fellow,  and  does  he  not  love 
his  master1?"  Bo'son  rubbed  his  head  against  my  hand,  and 
concluded  the  conversation  by  sinking  into  repose. 

"  That  dog  is  a  philosopher,"  I  said;  "he  never  says  a  word 
more  than  is  necessary.  Then  again,  not  only  blest  in  love  and 
friendship  and  my  dog — but  what  luck  was  it  to  sell,  in  these 
times,  too,  those  old  lumbering  houses  of  my  father  for  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  to  have  the  money  paid  down  the  very  day 
the  bargain  was  concluded  !" 

By  the  way,  though,  I  had  forgot,  thought  I;  I  may  as  well 
write  to  Messrs.  Bang  &  Slamm  about  that  money,  and  order 
them  to  pay  into  my  hands.  They're  mighty  honest  people,  and 
all  that;  but  it's  as  well  to  be  cautious,  and  no  agent  should  be 
trusted  or  tempted  too  far.  It's  a  risky  thing  at  any  time  to  leave 
money  in  anybody's  hands,  and  I'll  write  about  it  at  once.  As  I 
said,  so  I  did.  I  wrote  my  commands  to  Messrs.  Bang  &  Slamm 
to  pay  the  banker  my  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  after  ordering 
that  it  should  be  sent  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  I  retired  with 
Bo'son,  who  always  kept  watch  at  my  chamber  door. 

Of  course  my  visions  were  delightful.  I  dreamed  that  it  was 
daybreak  on  my  wedding  morning;  that  I  was  dressed  in  white 
satin  and  silver  lace  to  go  and  be  married ;  that  Hymen  in  person 


joined  our  hands,  and  danced  a  pas  r/e  deaux  with  the  bride  down 
Washington  Street ;  and  that  on  returning  to  my  house,  which 
appeared  to  be  a  fairy  palace,  I  found  a  quantity  of  money-bags, 
each  marked  "5100,000,"  arranged  in  rows  on  a  marble  tabic; 
that  I  was  beginning  to  empty  these  at  tho  feet  of  my  bride,  with 
an  appropriate  compliment,  when  my  dream  was  suddenly  inter- 
rupted by  the  hasty  entrance  of  my  man  servant,  who,  with  a  pale 
face  and  agitated  manner,  stood  before  me. 

"  Gracious  Heaven,  Peter,  what  is  the  matter  ?"  I  exclaimed, 
sitting  upright  in  the  bed. 

"  O  Lor',  sar,  such  news  !     O  Lor',  O  Lor'  1" 

"  What  is  it  ?"  I  roared. 

"Why,  sar,  when  I  took  dat  ar  note  to  Bang  &  Slamm 's  office 
Bang  &  Slamm  warn't  dar  !  No,  sar;  Bang  &  Slamm  was  bus't 
up  ;  but  Slamm  was  dar,  and  Bang  had  clar'd  out !" 

" Cleared  out,  did  you  say?" 

"  Yes,  sar,  run'd  away  with  all  your  money,  and  three  thousand 
dollars  belongin'  to  Mr.  Slamm." 

I  was  horror-struck  ;  I  was  ruined  ;  what  was  to  be  done  ?  I 
rose  immediately,  dressed  in  a  hurry,  and  without  waiting  for 
breakfast,  was  in  less  than  half  an  hour  on  my  way  to  Court 
Street;  twenty  minutes  after,  I  stood  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Slamm.  He  appeared  before  me  almost  as  frightened  as  myself, 
■with  a  look  of  bewildered  paleness,  as  suddenly  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion where  his  respectability  became  doubtful,  his  calculations 
defeated,  and  his  arrangements  discomposed. 

"  O,  Mr.  Travers  !"  he  exclaimed,  "then  you've  received  infor- 
mation of  this  most  extraordinary  occurrence.  What  will  the 
world  think? — what  will  they  say? — the  house  of  Bang  &  Slamm 
— such  a  long  establishment,  such  a  respectable  house ! — and  one 
of  the  partn  rs — Mr.  Bang,  I  mean — to  abscond !" 

"All,  Mr.  Slamm  !"  I  exclaimed,  in  my  turn,  "but  think  of  my 
hundred  thousand  dollars  !" 

"  Sir,  when  they  told  me  that  Mr.  Bang  had  gone,  I  could  not 
believe  it  to  be  a  fact ;  it  seemed  a  circumstance  that  no  evidence 
could  establish.  Sir,  he  always  opened  that  door  precisely  at  ten 
o'clock  every  day,  Sundays  excepted,  for  these  last  five-and-twenty 
years,  and  I  felt  satisfied  that  when  ten  o'clock  came,  he  would 
certainly  arrive." 

"  Very  possible,  sir ;  but  you  were  deceived ;  and  what  am  I  to 
do  to  recover  my  money?" 

"  If  you'll  believe  me,  as  a  man  of  business,  Mr.  Travers,  I  could 
not  persuade  myself  to  give  him  up  as  lost,  till  the  Old  South  Church 
had  struck  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  back — " 

"But,  Mr.  Slamm,  my  hundred  thousand  dollars;  if  they  are 
not  regained,  I  am  ruined  forever  !" 

"  Went  away,  sir,  without  leaving  the  slightest  instruction  where 
he  might  be  met,  or  where  his  letters  might  be  sent  after  him — a 
most  extraordinary  proceeding !" 

"  You'll  drive  me  mad,  Mr.  Slamm  !  Let  me  implore  you  to 
inform  me  what  is  to  be  done  about  my  money?" 

"  Your  money,  Mr.  Travers  ?  Here  has  the -same  party  taken 
three  thousand  dollars  of  the  common  property  of  the  house ;  all 
the  loose  change  we  had  in  the  banker's  hands  ;  drew  a  draft  for 
the  whole  amount,  appropriated  it  to  himself,  and  never  took  the 
ordinary  measure  of  leaving  me  a  memorandum  of  the  transaction  ! 
Why,  sir,  I  might  have  drawn  a  bill  this  morning;  many  things 
less  impossible  occur ;  and  might  have  had  my  draft  refused 
acceptance." 

"  O,  Mr.  Slamm,  this  torture  will  be  the  death  of  me !  Sir,  sir, 
I  am  ruined,  and  I'm  going  to  be  married  !" 

"A  most  unfortunate  event.  But,  Mi1.  Travers,  you  gay  young 
men  of  fashion  cannot  possibly  enter  into  the  feelings  of  a  partner 
and  a  man  of  business — " 

"Yours?  0,  sir,  my  hundred  thousand  dollars!  my  wholo 
fortune  !     Think  what  my  condition  is !" 

"  Here  am  I  left  entirely  alone,  just  in  the  middle  of  term  time, 
and  with  such  an  accumulation  of  business  on  my  hands;  it's 
quite  perplexing  to  think  of.  Why,  Mr.  Travers,  there's  more  to 
be  got  through  than  any  two  ordinary  men  could  accomplish,  and 
how  is  it  possible  that  I  should  work  ray  way  through  it  by  my- 
self?    So  inconsiderate  of  Mr.  Bang  !" 

Tortured  beyond  bearing,  incapable  of  listening  any  longer  to 
the  lamentations  of  Mr.  Slamm,  and  perceiving  that  he  was  too 
much  engrossed  by  the  perplexities  of  his  own  affairs  to  yield  any 
attention  to  my  distresses,  I  seized  my  hat  and  hastily  departed  to 
seek  elsewhere  for  the  advice  and  consolation  I  required. 

"I'll  go  to  Jack  Appleby !"  I  exclaimed;  "he's  always  sensi- 
ble, always  right,  always  kind.  He'll  .feel  for  me,  at  all  events ; 
he'll  suggest  what  steps  are  best  to  be  taken  in  this  painful  emer- 
gency." 

Upon  this  determination  I  immediately  proceeded  to  act,  and 
hastened  towards  Roxbury  with  the  rapidity  of  one  who  feels  im- 
patient of  every  second  that  elapses  between  the  conception  and 
execution  of  his  purpose.  As  I  was  pressing  forward  on  my 
hurried  way,  my  thoughts  absorbed  in  the  anxiety  of  the  moment, 
and  my  sight  dazzled  by  the  rapidity  of  my  movement  and  tho 
confused  succession  of  passing  objects,  I  was  checked  in  my  course 
by  Tom  Duncombe. 

"Why  what  the  deuce  are  you  in  such  a  hurry  for?"  he  ex- 
claimed, stopping  me  in  my  headlong  career. 

"Don't  stop  me !"  I  cried.  "I've  just  heard  of  the  greatest 
imaginable  misfortune,  Duncombe.  My  lawyer,  Bang,  has  de- 
camped, Heaven  knows  to  what  place,  and  carried  off  the  whole 
of  my  fortune." 

"  0,  indeed ;  so  you're  one  of  the  innumerable  list  of  bank- 
rupts ?  A  failure,  a  complete  failure  !  Don't  be  angry,  Travers  ; 
I  always  said  you  were  rather  a  failure.  And  so  now  the  lawyer 
man,  what's-his-name,  has  absconded  and  ruined  you  for  life  by 
his  successful  speculation  in  hops?" 


Willi  this  miserable  pun  the  coxcomb  moved  off;  he  was  more 
than  indemnified  for  the  distresses  of  his  friend  by  the  opportunity 
of  hitching  a  joke  upon  them.  "It  will  not  bo  so  with  you,  Jack 
Appleby,"  I  muttered  to  myself;  and  in  a  few  moments  I  tapped 
at  the  door  of  my  friend's  bouse  in  Koxbury.  They  detained  me 
an  age  in  the  street.  I  rapped  and  rapped  again,  and  "then . I  kicked 
the  panel  of  the  door.  Presently  a  stupid,  yellow-haired,  steamy 
Irish  maid  servant  issued  from  the  basement,  in  a  dirty  cap  and 
with  her  crimson  arms  wrapped  in  a  filthy  apron. 

"  Is  Mr.  Appleby  at  home  ?"  I  inquired,  in  a  voice  of  somewhat 
angry  impatience. 

"  Mr.  Appleby  at  home  ?    No,  sir,  it's  out  he  is." 

"  Where  is  he  gone  to  ?" 

"  Where  is  the  masthcr  gone  to  ?  0,  bedad,  it's  not  mcself  can 
tell  anyhow." 

"Is  his  servant  in  the  way?" 

"Is  his  man  in  the  way?  Faith,  no,  sir;  the  other  jintleman's 
gone  too." 

"  His  servant  gone  with  him  ?     Why,  how  did  they  go  ?" 

"  How  did  they  go,  is  it  ?  Why,  in  a  coach  and  pair,  to  bo  sure ; 
he  was  sent  for  in  a  hurry." 

"Heavens,  how  provoking!     Did  they  start  early?" 

"Start  early?  No,  shure,  they  started  very  late ;  and  as  soon 
as  Mr.  Appleby  came  home  from  dining  in  Boston." 

"  Boston  ?  What  the  deuce  should  Jack  Appleby  do  dining  in 
Boston  ?     How  very  distressing  !" 

"  Masther  came  home  two  hours  before  his  servant  expected 
him,  and  ordered  the  horses  to  be  got  ready  directly." 

"Indeed,  what  can  possibly  have  happened?" 

"  What  has  happened  ?  0,  Mr.  Appleby's  man  told  ns  all  about 
what  had  happened,"  said  she.  "  My  raasther's  great  friend,  Mi*. 
Thravers,  is  clean  ruined  ;  his  lawyer  man  is  run  off  with  all  his 
money.  'Masther's  in  a  great  quandary  about  it,' says  the  ser- 
vant, 'and  so  I  suppose,'  says  he,  'that  masthcr  and  I  are  going 
out  of  town  a  little  to  keep  clear  of  the  muss.'  " 

"  Merciful  Heaven,  and  can  such  cold-hearted  treachery  really 
be?" 

"And  so,"  continued  the  girl,  perfectly  regardless  of  my  vehe- 
ment ejaculation,  "  and  so  I  told  the  man  I  hoped  luck  would  go 
with  them ;  for  you  know,  sir,  it's  all  very  well  to  have  friends 
and  such  like,  as  long  as  they  kept  everything  comfortable  about 
them ;  but  when  they're  broken  up,  why  then  it's  another  sort  of 
matter,  and  we've  no  rason  to  meddle  with  their  consarns — " 

She  was  going  to  add  more,  but  I  hurried  away  to  conceal  my 
sorrows  and  disappointments  in  the  privacy  of  those  apartments 
where  on  the  preceding  evening,  surrounded  by  so  many  comforts, 
I  had  so  warmly  congratulated  myself.  How  miserably  was  that 
stock  of  happiness  now  impaired  !  But  being  of  a  hopeful  nature, 
as  I  ascended  the  staircase,  Mary's  sweet  face  presented  itself  in 
smiles  to  my  imagination,  and  I  said  to  myself: 

"My  fortune  is  gone,  my  friend  has  deserted  me;  but  Mary, 
thou  dearest,  still  remainest  to  me  !  I'll  tranquillize  my  mind  by 
perusing  your  daily  letter,  and  then  proceed  to  deliberate  and  act 
for  myself." 

I  knew  that  the  post  must  by  this  time  have  arrived.  I  ap- 
proached the  table  where  my  cards  and  letters  were  constantly 
deposited,  but  no  letter  was  there.  I  'could  not  believe  my  eyes. 
But  it  was  too  true ;  even  Mary  had  shaken  me  off!  This  was  the 
severest  blow  of  all ;  this  I  could  not  have  anticipated.  My  heart 
was  full,  brimful  of  sorrow  before,  and  this  addition  of  disappoint- 
ment made  it  overflow.  The  cause  of  my  distrust  was  apparently 
slight,  possibly  accidental,  but  occurring  at  such  a  time,  it  fell 
with  all  the  weight  of  a  last  and  consummating  calamity  on  ono 
who  was  already  overthrown.  I  clenched  my  teeth;  I  stamped 
upon  the  floor;  I  tossed  about  my  arms  with  the  objectless  passion 
of  an  angry  child.  My  dog,  amazed  at  the  violence  of  lny  ges- 
ticulations, fixed  his  large  dark  eyes  upon  me,  and  stared,  as 
well  he  might,  at  the  agitated  passion  of  his  master.  Hinging 
myself  beside  him,  I  exclaimed  : 

"  Yes,  Bo'son,  everything  on  earth  has  forsaken  me  but  you  ; 
my  fortune,  my  friend,  my  love  with  my  fortune ;  and  you,  you 
alone,  my  good  old  faithful  dog,  are  constant  to  me  in  the  hour  of 
my  affliction !" 

I  started  up  and  paced  the  room,  perplexed  in  the  extreme. 
There  was  no  place  in  mythoughts  for  the  future;  Iwas  absorbed 
wholly  in  the  present ;  I  was  careless  of  the  loss  of  patrimony — it 
was  gone ;  and  I  willingly  resigned  it.  My  distracted  fancy  be- 
gan to  view  the  robbery  rather  as  a  benefit  than  an  injury.  It  had 
revealed  to  me  in  time  the  baseness  of  the  world,  the  fallacy  of 
human  attachments,  the  inconstancy  of  woman,  the  treachery  of 
man.  I  had  in  one  morning  learned  that  the  world  is  a  lie,  lovo 
a  name,  and  friendship  a  eheat. 

"Let  Bang,"  said  I,  "keep  my  money;  let  it  attract  towards 
him,  as  it  did  towards  myself,  lying  smiles  and  artificial  tender- 
ness ;  let  him,  as  I  have  done,  fix  his  heart  upon  the  beautiful  de- 
ceptions whicli  his  affluence  shall  conjure  up  around  him ;  let  him 
be  robbed  as  I  have  been,  and  then  let  him  curse  the  perfidious, 
tho  ungrateful  wretches  that  have  deceived  him,  as  I  do  now  curse 
those  who  have  injured  me !" 

Impelled  b*that  restlessness  of  body  which  results  from  agita- 
tion of  the  mind,  I  took  my  hat,  calling  Bo'son  to  follow  me,  and 
prepared  to  seek  abroad  that  distraction  from  my  grief  which  could 
not  be  found  in  tho  quiet  of  my  home.  .In  leaving  my  room  my 
eye  accidentally  glanced  towards  my  pistols.  My  hand  was  on 
the  lock  of  the  door ;  I  perceived  that  to  approach  the  place  where 
they  lay  was  like  tempting  fate  to  tempt  me ;  but  a  thought  flashed 
across  my  mind  that  to  die  were  to  punish  the  unworthy  authors 
of  my  sorrow;  were  to  strike  remorse  to  the  hearts  of  Mary  and 
Jack  Appleby ;  and  I  took  the  pistols  with  me,  muttering  as  I 
concealed  them  in  my  breast :  "Perhaps  I  may  yet  want  them  1" 
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Tn  this  frame  of  mind,  wandering  through  brick  and  retired 
KtrcotR,  I  at  length  found  myself  close  to  the  water  ide.  On  the 
water  I  should  be  delivered  from  all  apprehension  of  observing 
eyes.  Hastily  unmooring  a  boot,  1  jumped  into  it  and  rowed  off, 
with  Bo'son  lying  at  my  feet.  When  I  t J 1 1 ■  Found  myself  alone 
on  the  water,  with  none  to  know,  mark  or  overhear  mo,  my  grief, 
breaking  through  all  the  restraints  that  hud  confined  it  so  Ion  a 
I  was  exposed  to  the  inspection  of  my  fellow-creatures,  discharged 
itself  in  vehement  floods  of  indignation.  The  violence  of  my  ges- 
ture's,, ftCCOmpttHVing  tho  frantic  words  I  tittered,  interfered  With 
the  repose  of  Bo'son,  who  was  quietly  sleeping  at  tho  bottom 
of  tho  boat.  Tho  dog  vented  his  inipatieme  in  a  quirk  and 
angry  growl.  At  that  moment  my  irritation  amounted  almost  to 
madness. 

"Uight,  right  1"  I  exclaimed  ;  "my  very  dog  turns  against  me; 
ho  withdraws  tho  mercenary  attachment  which  toy  food  has  pro- 
duced, now  that  the  sources  which  supplied  it  have  become 
exhausted.'1 

I  imputed  to  my  dog  tho  frailties  of  man,  and  hastened,  on  tho 
wild  impulse  of  tho  moment,  to  take  summary  justice  on  his  in- 
gratimde.  I  tlrt-w  forth  a  pistol  from  my  brenst  and  ordered  him 
to  take  to  tho  water,  determining  to  shoot  him  as  lie  was  swim- 
ming, and  then  leave  him  there  to  die.  But  Bo'son  hesitated  in 
obeying  mo;  ho  was  scarcely  roused,  and  perhaps  ho  did  not 
comprehend  me. 

My  impatience  would  brook  no  delay ;  I  was  in  no  humor  to  bo 
thwarted.  Standing  up  in  tho  boat,  I  proceeded  with  a  sudden 
effort  of  strength  to  cast  tho  dog  into  tho  river.  My  purpose 
failed,  my  balance  was  lost,  nnd  in  a  moment  of  time  I  found  my- 
self engaged  in  a  desperato  struggle  for  cxistenco  with  the  waters 
of  tho  bay.  I  cannot  swim.  Death;  death,  in  all  its  horrors — 
instant,  inevitable  death,  was  the  idea  that  pressed  upon  my  mind, 
and  occupied  all  its  faculties.  But  poor  Bo'son  required- no  solici- 
tations ;  ho  no  sooner  witnessed  the  danger  of  Ins  master,  than  ho 
sprang  forward  to  my  rescue,  and  sustaining  my  head  above  the 
water,  swam  stoutly  away  with  mo  to  tho  boat. 

When  once  re-seated  there,  my  conscience  became  penetrated 
with  the  bitterest  feelings  of  remorse  and  shame.  I  felt  as  one 
who  bad  in  intention  committed  murder  on  bis  benefactor.  Mine 
was  now  the  spirit  of  ono.  in  sorrow,  not  in  anger.  As  soon  as  I 
reached  the  landing-place,  I  called  a  coach  which  chanced  to  be 
passing,  and  calling  tho  faithtul  dog  into  it,  drove  off  to  my 
lodgings. 

On  arriving  at  my  apartments,  the  first  object  that  met  my  cya 
was  a  note  from  Mary.  I  knew  tho  peculiar  colored  envelope  be- 
foro  I  was  near  enough  to  distinguish  tho  handwriting.  Who 
could  divine  the  nature  of  the  intelligence  that  note  contained  1 
I  held  tho  paper  some  minutes  in  my  hand  before  I  had  courage 
to  open  it.  At  length  with  a  sudden  but  a  desperate  effort  of 
resolution  I  burst  the  seal  and  read  : 

"Dearest  Charles, — I  did  not  write  yesterday  because  my 
aunt  had  most  unexpectedly  determined  to  return  to  Boston  to- 
day. Wo  left  New  York  yesterday  evening,  and  are  now  at  the 
Revere  House.  Come  to  us  directly;  or  if  this  wicked  theft  of 
Mr.  Bang's — which,  by  the  way,  will  compel  us  to  have  a  smaller, 
a  quieter,  and  therefore  a  happier  home,  than  we  otherwise  should 
have  had — compels  you  to  be  busy  among  law  people,  and  occu- 
pies all  your  time  this  morning,  pray  come  to  dinner  at  four,  or 
if  not  to  dinner,  at  all  events  you  must  contrive  to  be  with  us  this 
evening.     Believe,  dearest  Charles,  your  ever  affectionate 

"  Mary." 

And  she  was  really  true  !  This  was  by  far  the  kindest,  the 
tenderest  noto  I  had  yet  received.  Mary  was  constant,  and  my 
wicked  suspicions  only  were  at  fault.  How  much  was  I  to  blame  ! 
bow  sincerely  did  my  folly  deserve  punishment !  In  five  minutes 
after  the  first  reading  of  the  note,  I  was  descending  the  staircase, 
and  preparing  to  obey  her  summons.  The  servant  was  standing 
with  his  hand  on  the  lock  of  the  street-door  in  readiness  to  expe- 
dite my  departure,  when  the  noise  of  rapidly  approaching  wheels 
was  heard.  A,  carriage  stopped  suddenly  before  the  house ;  the 
knocker  was  hurriedly  handled ;  the  street-door  flew  open,  and 
.Tack  Appleby,  in  the  dinner  dress  of  last  evening,  pale  with  watch- 
ing and  fatigue,  and  travel  and  excitement,  burst  like  an  unex- 
pected apparition  before  my  eyes.  He  rushed  towards  me,  seized 
•  my  band,  and  shaking  it  violently,  exclaimed  : 

"  Well,  Charley,  I  was  just  in  timo  !  I  thought  I  should  be. 
The  fellows  drove  capitally ;  deuced  good  horses,  or  wo  never 
should  have  beat  them." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?     Beat  whom  ?" 

"  Tho  rascal  Bang,  to  be  sure.  Did  they  not  tell  you  I  had  got 
scent  of  his  starting,  and  was  off  after  him  within  an  hour  of  his 
departure  V 

"  No,  indeed,  Jack,  they  never  told  me  that." 

"Well,  never  mind,  I  overtook  him,  and  cowhided  him  within 
an  inch  of  his  life." 

"And — and — and  the  money  1" 

"  0,  I've  lodged  that  at  your  banker's.  I  thought  it  best  to  put 
that  out  of  danger ;  so  I  drove  to  the  bank  and  placed  your  money 
in  a  place  of  security  before  I  came  here  to  tell  you  it  was  safe." 

If  I  had  been  humbled  and  ashamed  of  myself  before  ;  if  I  had 
repented  my  disgusting  suspicion  on  seeing  Mary's  note,  this  ex- 
planation of  Jack  Appleby's  absence  was  little  calculated  to  restore 
me  to  my  former  happy  state  of  self-approbation.  Taking  my 
friend  by  tho  arm,  and  calling  Bo'son,  I  said: 

"By-and-by,  Jack,  you  shall  bo  thanked  as  you  ought  to  be  for 
all  your  kindness.  But  you  must  forgive  me;  I  have  been  cruelly 
unjust  to  Mary,  to  you,  and  to  old  Bo'son  here.  Come  with  me 
to  the  Revere  and  you  shall  hear  all.  The  world's  all  a  good 
world,  the  women  are  all  true,  the  friends  all  faithful,  and  the  dogs 
are  all  staunch;  and  if  any  individual,  under  any  possible  combi- 
nation of  circumstances,  is  ever  induced  to  conceive  an  opposite 


opinion,  depend  upon  it  that  unhappy  man  i*  deceived  by  ful-e 
appearances,  nnd  that  a  little  inquiry  iroald  co  rincohfm  of  St." 

■■  I  can't  under  land  whal  yon  are  driving  at,  Charley." 

"  Vim  win  presently,"  I  replied. 

And  in  the  course  of  half  an  hoar,  with  Wary  on  ono  side  of  me 
and  Jock  Appleby  on  tin-  other,  and   Bo'  o  my  feet,  l 

had  related  tho  whole  of  my  rever  c  '>!  course  I  am  married 
now,  and  with  Mary  for  a  wife,  Jack  Appleby  fur  a  fri< tnd,  and 
Bo'son  for  an  attached  companion,  I  am  superlatively  happy,  and 

lli-ViT  itli'lilicd   whi'II   trouble  ruJJUVi,  U,i  t'Uim;    it    MJlllCliillCH  will     to 

nil,  "  to  give  it  up  so." 


[Written  for  Jlullriu'H  Pictorial.] 

THE  SHADOW  ON  THE  LIKE  OF  ALBERT  DUREB. 
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Tin;  spring  blossoms  hod  juat  begun  to  gladded  (he orchards 
of  Nuremberg,  on  the  20ih  of  May,  1471,  and  tho  bird;;  were 
carolling  in  the  branches  of  the  trees,  when  the  homo  of  the  gold- 
smith, Durcr,  was  made  beautiful  by  the  birth  of  a  child.  Joy 
nnd  gladness  wero  in  the  hearts  of  the  goldsmith  and  hi*  pretty 
wife,  Barbara;  for  they  bad  both  coveted  the  treasure  that  had 
thus  fallen  to  them.  A  hundred  times  a  day  during  the  h'r?t  few 
weeks  of  the  child's  life  did  ttio  father  leave  the  pretty,  fanciful 
ornaments  ho  was  fashioning  so  delicately,  to  gaze  on  the  marvel- 
lous little  being  that  hud  thus  brightened  his  home.  He  delighted 
in  watching  his  slow  progress  towards  growth  and  intelligence, 
nnd  already  pleased  himself  with  imaginary  glimpses  into  the  in- 
fant's future.  And  for  Barbara,  the  child  came  like  an  angel  gift, 
filling  every  corner  of  her  tender  heart  as  with  a  divine  joy  and 
happiness.  He  grew  without  any  rival  in  her  affections,  for 
no  second  child  came  to  the  youthful  parents. 

His  father's  only  wish  -was  to  have  him  well  educated,  and  then 
to  learn  bis  own  art  of  fashioning  delicate  articles  of  jewelry  in 
which  he  so  much  excelled,  and  in  tho  pursuit  of  these  two  objects 
fifteen  year's  of  Albert  Durer's  life  passed  rapidly  away.  But  tho 
father  soon  found  that  his  son  was  aiming  at  another  life  than  that 
of  a  simple  goldsmith,  and  kindly  and  wisely  be  suffered  him  to 
choose  his  own  art.  He  permitted  him  to  enter  the  atelier  of 
Michael  Wohlgemuth,  where  he  stayed  for  three  years,  imbibing 
a  thorough  and  earnest  love  of  his  profession,  which  could  not 
fail  to  result  in  success.  The  timo  having  expired,  he  began  to 
travel  through  Germany,  Holland  and  Italy,  returning  home  in 
1494,  a  grave,  quiet',  thoughtful  man  ordinarily,  but  an  enthusiast 
in  his  profession. 

If  the  goldsmith  and  his  gentle  Barbara  were  proud  of  their 
child  in  his  cradle,  how  much  was  that  pride  increased  when  he 
came  home  an  artist,  indisputably,  and  with  a  reputation  that  older 
men  might  well  have  envied  !  And,  what  was  better  still,  not  a 
single  trait  of  his  pure  and  innocent  boyhood  stained  or  sullied 
by  his  contact  with  the  world.  Obedient  as  ever  to  their  will,  he 
did  not  oppose  when  they  talked  of  the  daughter  of  old  Hans 
Frey  as  his  wife,  although  it  was  certain  he  had  no  inclination 
for  the  match. 

Agnes  Frey  was  beautiful — that  is,  she  was  beautiful  as  any 
cold,  soulless  piece  of  sculpture  might  have  been,  but  not  beautiful 
as  if  a  warm,  loving  woman's  heart  had  beamed  out  from  those 
perfect  features.  Her  outward  beauty  charmed  the  painter's  eye, 
but  there  was  no  expression  in  the  face,  such  as  would  have  made 
his  human  heart  acknowledge  her  power,  independent  of  form  or 
feature.  But  the  goldsmith  saw  nothing  but  the  two  hundred 
florins  and  the  connection  with  his  old  friend,  Hans  Frey;  and 
perhaps  he  lost  sight,  for  once,  of  his  son's  happiness,  in  the  bril- 
liant scheme  he  fancied  he  was  bringing  to  pass.  And  Barbara — 
how  could  she  think  for  a  moment  that  every  one  would  not  love 
her  Albert  even  as  she  did  herself? 

The  restless,  dissatified  look  that  marred  all  the  beauty  of  Agnes 
Frey  came  but  seldom  during  the  scanty  wooing.  Albert  had  too 
much  pleasure  in  his  simple  studio  which  Barbara  had  so  neatly 
fitted  up  for  him,  to  spend  more  time  than  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary with  his  intended  bride,  so  that  he  seldom  saw  the  cloud  and 
tempest  of  which  her  .sisters  could  have  spoken.  They,  however, 
felt  too  glad  to  know  that  Agnes  was  going  to  be  married  and 
leave  them  in  peace,  to  become  marplots  to  any  scheme  for  ridding 
the  house  of  her, presence.  And  so,  on  all  sides,  Albert  had  but 
Ms  own  dim  perceptions  of  an  evil  future,  to  wan-ant  him  in  re- 
fusing the  hand  of  Agnes  Frey. 

The  bridal  morn  was  ushered  in  with  a  weeping  sky — too  pro- 
phetic, alas  !  of  future  storms  and  tempests.  The  bride,  too,  was 
in  tears,  for  something  at  home  had  vexed  her,  and  the  sisters 
would  not  affect  a  sympathy  they  did  not  feel.  And  'the  bride- 
groom did  not  console  her.  Indeed,  his  whole  appearance  was 
that  of  a  martyr,  rather  than  a  joyous  bridegroom. 

Barbara  watched  her  precious  son,  and  her  heart  throbbed  with 
a  feeling  she  could  not  control.  She  feared  they  had  been  wrong 
in  urging  this  on  ;  but  the  fear  came  all  too  late. 

There  was  a  crowd  in  leaving  the  wet  porch  of  the  church,  and 
Albert  was  separated  from  bis  bride,  so  that  another  hand  screened 
her  from  the  rain  drops.  The  friends  of  both  families  accompan- 
ied them  home  to  the  small  but  well -furnished  house;  but  some- 
how there  was  no  sunshine  anywhere.  Before  noon  Albert  was 
at  his  easel,  painting  away  vigorously,  and  forgetting  that  his 
bride  was  sitting  alono,  with  her  lips  compressed,  and  the  signs  of 
discontent  and  vexation  on  her  pretty  face.  She  called  him  to  the 
dinner  that  one  of  her  young  sisters  bad  brought,  for  they  did  not 
mean  the  bride  should  cook  on  her  wedding  day ;  and  after  that 
he  left  him  to  find  out  the  meal  times  by  his  own  hunger.  There 
was  thenceforth  no  warmth  or  cheerfulness  in  the  dreary  house. 


dies  and  discontented,  miffing  the  frequent  bicker- 
aad  envying  them  the  girlish  freedom  they  en- 
joyed.   They  added  to  her  ery  time  she  *aw  them,  by 
taunting  her  with  the  grow,  cold  husband  -in-  bad  chained  bcrvcV 
to  ;  and  the  soon  learned  to  curse  the  *1  tackle*. 

r,  on  ilit-  other   ban.!,  «rts  weary  of  a  home  whence 
the  angel  of  peace  tanlly  banished ; — where,  in 

of  the  gentle  and  peaceful  ■  ■:  <>f  his  mother,  be 

j.'^-«--M.-d  a  I'm  ''  X.iutippe. 

At  the  beginning  Of  the  sixteenth  century,  be  went  again  to 
Italy,  where  he  painted  those  pictures  that  best  immortalize  the 
name  of  Allien  Durcr.*     Apart  from  the  dhun  phcrc 

of  hid  home,  his  spirit  grew  loftier  nod  more  genial.  Here  he  met 
Ranaelle,  and  the  two  exchanged  portrait*.  He  retained  homo  in 
1507,  hi    fain  ■■  him,  the  greatest  painter  of  G< rrnany. 

There  was  little  perceptible  change  in  Agnes  Doner.  She  had 
the  same  feverish  frown  of  discontent,  the  tame  d  re  fed  of  poverty 
which  had  haunted  her  married  lift  always,  and  which  wan  iu- 
Cn  B  ed  by  the  fear  that  Albert  had  Spent  too  much  money  in  Italy. 

A  new  light  dawned  for  a  season,  even  upon  this  toTOjooi  homo. 
That  sweetest  of  all  sunshine  to  a  house,  a  child's  Miiih-,  Inclined 
across  the  dull  apartment.  was  moved  and  touched 

as  by  Ithnricl's  spear,  at  this  new  revelation  of  her  being,  this 
new  maternal  instinct.  Could  it  have  been  permanent,  their 
home  might  yet  have  been  happy.  But  alas !  even  over  that 
infant's  sweet  and  innocent  face  angry  words  came  to  Agnes'*  lips, 

"Thou  wilt  ruin  that  child's  temper,"  aid  Albert,  one 
ing,  when  his  own  voice  was  toned  down  almost  to  a  whisper,  lest 
it  should  startle  or  frighten  the  little  Gobrieile  ;  "  thou  wilt  make 
her  harsh  and  rudc-voiccd  like — "  lie  stopjicd  short,  for  latterly, 
since  Gabriellc's  birth,  be  had  avoided  speaking  unkindly  to 
Agnes,  even  in  her  most  aggravating  mooda, 

"Ay,  I  warrant  me,"  was  her  answer,  "thou  wouldcst  be  glad 
to  give  the  child  to  thy  mealy-mouthed  mother — she  who  taunted 
me  the  other  day  by  saying  a  child  made  people  happier  and  better." 

"And  so  it  does,  Agnes,  where  the  heart  does  not  close  itself  to 
all  sympathy  and  kindness,  and  where  the  nature  is  open  to  im- 
pressions of  beauty." 

"Like  some  painters  who  arc  forever  prating  of  beauty,  but 
rarely  see  it  in  their  own  house,  even  if  one  is  ever  so  beautiful." 

The  allusion  to  his  mother  had  vexed  and  annoyed  him.  Ilia 
mother  was  the  impersonation  of  all  things  lovely  in  woman,  and 
he  could  not  but  realize  how  different  was  the  influence  that  was 
over  his  infancy  from  that  which  was  with  his  own  child. 

""Would  to  God  that  she  was  with  my  mother!"  broke  from  his 
lips,  ere  he  was  aware  of  the  impassioned  words  he  was  spcakiog. 

It  was  an  unfortunate  speech,  forsullenncss  and  anger  prevailed 
for  weeks  after.  Durcr  retired  to  his  sanctum,  and  carried  hi* 
child  thither,  for  hours  studying  its  peaceful  and  serene  beauty — 
the  large,  soft  blue  eyes  and  the  gentle  look  so  like  his  mother's, 
so  wholly  unlike  his  wife. 

And  very  soon,  Gabrielle  began  to  weep  bitterly  when  her  mo- 
ther denied  her  access  to  the  door  of  her  father's  room.  She 
would  call  him  in  such  pathetic  tones,  that  he  would  take  her 
gently,  but  very  firmly,  from  her  mother's  arms," and  wiping  away 
her  teai*s,  he  would  set  her  in  the  midst  of  his  paintings  and  allow 
her  to  watch  beside  them  for  hours,  talking  to  them  in  her  pretty, 
childish  way. 

He  would  ask  Agnes,  too,  to  come  in,  but  she  always  turned 
away  with  disgust.  The  noblest  picture  that  came  from  his  hand* 
excited  in  her  no  pride,  no  gratification.  Once  she  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  strange  painting  which  he  had  named  "  Melanco- 
lia,"  and  her  jealous  nature  interpreted  it  into  a  burlesque  upon 
herself,  so  skilful  a  self-tormentor  had  she  become.  Possibly 
some  stray  expression  of  her  discontented  face  might  have  min- 
gled with  tbe  painter's  conception  of  his  subject,  but  otherwise  it 
was  unfounded. 

She  had  been  unusually  violent,  and  Gabrielle  had  been  con- 
stantly weeping,  unless  in  her  father's  room.  The  child  was  now 
five  years  old,  lovely  as  any  of  her  artist-father's  dreams  of  angels. 
He  drew  her  to  his  bosom  one  evening,  and  her  hot  cheek  terrified 
him.  She  slept  in  his  arms,  but  she  kept  starting,  and  the  veins 
in  licr  neck  throbbed  under  touch,  and  the  fevered  breath  came 
slowly  and  painfully.  He  called  Agnes,  but  she  was  in  a  sullen 
mood,  and  was  long  in  coming.  When  at  length  she  came,  she 
did  not  believe  tbe  child  ill,  and  was  loth  to  try  the  remedies  bo 
proposed.  There  was  little  time,  for  Gabrielle  grew  worse,  and 
after  a  long,  passionate  kiss  to  both,  and  an  ineffectual  trial  to 
put  their  arms  around  her  as  if  to  hold  her  to  life,she  passed  onward. 

We  will  not  say  that  the  mother's  heart  was  not  touched  ;  but 
she  covered  the  arrow,  if  indeed  it  pierced  her,  and  gave  no  heed 
to  the  deep  and  passionate  grief  of  Durer,  to  whom  the  death  of 
Gabrielle  had  shut  out  all  of  light  or  joy  from  the  world. 

There,  in  a  little  casket,  fashioned  after  his  own  thought,  quaint 
yet  simple  in  form,  lay  all  his  happiness.  He  was  crushed,  strick- 
en to  the  earth.  His  mother  came  and  laid  her  band  upon  his 
head,  and  dropped  soft  tears  upon  his  face,  and  the  strong  man 
melted  at  once ;  but  he  never  spoke  of  Gabrielle  again.  Nightly 
he  threw  a  green  wreath  or  fragrant  roses  or  violets  upon  the  little 
grave ;  but  her  name  was  a  sacred  and  holy  secret,  deep  in  his 
heart  of  hearts,  and  never  to  be  sounded  by  his  lips. 

The  temper  of  Agnes  Durcr  did  not  improve  by  advancing 
years.  Morose,  irritable  and  violent,  she  did  not  cease  to  torment 
the  gentle  painter,  until  at  last,  he  bad  the  joy  of  knowing  that  he 
should  soon  rest  beside  Gabrielle.  She  had  passed  away  on  the 
10th  of  April,  and  on  that  very  day  and  hour,  in  the  year  1528, 
with  words  of  forgiveness  on  his  lips,  to  her  who  should  have 
been  his  joy  in  life,  his  consoler  in  death,  he  died. 

»  The  Martyrdom  of  Saint  Bartholemeic  for  the  Church  of  Saint  Mark  in 
Venice,  and  A'/tun  and  Ece  for  the  German  Church,  also  in  Venice,  and 
others  of  the  same  stamp. 
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LOUIS  LABLACHE. 

Music  and  the  1  jric  stage  have  lost  one  of  thoir  most 
brilliant  illustrations  in  the  death  of  the  great  artiste 
whoso  portrait  wo  publish  herewith.  This  sad  event 
took  place  on  the  23d  of  January  last.  He  was  born 
in  Naples,  December  6,1795;  he  returned  thither 
last  year,  and  there  he  died.  His  story  is  well 
known,  but  wo  will  gather  together  its  dates  and 
incidents  for  preservation  in  a  continuous  sketch. 
Lablache's  father  was  a  merchant  of  Marseilles,  who 
left  his  nativo  country  in  1791,  to  escape  from  the 
threatened  revolution.  He  lost  his  life  in  that  of 
Naples  in  1799.  King  Joseph  was  desirous  of  com- 
pensating the  child  for  the  sufferings  of  the  father, 
and  Louis  Lablache,  as  a  favor,  was  permitted  to 
enter  the  Conservatory  of  Naples,  at  the  age  of 
twelve.  He  was  the  most  turbulent  but  distinguished 
pupil  of  that  celebrated  school.  He  was  twenty 
times  threatened  with  expulsion,  but  he  learned  the 
musical  grammar  in  two  days,  and  thorough  bass  in 
three  days,  to  supply  the  place  of  one  of  his  sick 
companions  in  a  concert  which  could  not  be  post- 
poned. This  violent  exertion  sent  him  to  bed  for 
two  days.  As  a  child,  he  sang  contralto  in  the 
school.  One  day  at  a  funeral,  while  singing  in  a 
choir  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  full  orchestra,  he 
exerted  himself  so  much  to  be  heard  above  the  in- 
strumentation which  was  too  heavy,  that  he  so  strain- 
ed his  voice  that  he  suddenly  lost  it.  The  physician 
who  was  summoned,  said  he  would  be  mute  all  his 
life.  Fifteen  days  afterwards,  one  fine  morning,  the 
young  mute  woke  up  with  a  splendid  bass  voice. 
He  was  then  fifteen  years  old.  From  this  day  he 
dreamed  of  nothing  bu  the  stage.  He  escaped  five 
times  from  the  Conservatorio  to  enlist  in  some  opera 
troupe ;  he  was  five  times  restored  to  his  musical 
prison,  and  persuaded  or  compelled  to  remain  there. 
To  compel  him  to  obedience,  the  following  law  was 
enacted: — "Every  director  of  the  theatres  of  our 
kingdom  who  shall  enroll  a  pupil  of  the  Conserva- 
torio, without  permission  of  the  government,  shall 
pay  a  fine  of  two  thousand  ducats,  and  his  theatre 
shall  be  closed  for  fifteen  days."  Graduating  finally 
from  the  Conservatorio  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  La- 
blache made  his  first  appearance  on  the  little  stage 
of  San  Carlino,  in  Fioravanti's  Bella  Molinara.  At 
San  Carlino,  our  artist  singer,  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
married  Teresa  Pinotti,  the  daughter  of  a  celebrated 
comedian.  She  was  a  woman  of  intelligence  and 
system,  a  practical  genius,  fitted  to  regulate  and  di- 
rect the  adventurous  life  of  an  artiste.  She  compelled 
Lablache  to  abandon  the  little  popular  theatre,  took  him  to  Mes- 
sina and  then  to  Palermo,  where  she  launched  him  in  the  grand 
music  of  Rossini,  thenceforth  his  deity.  She  bore  him  thirteen 
children,  seven  of  whom  are  living,  scattered  over  the  world  be- 
tween St.  Petersburg  and  Paris,  Algiers  and  London,  all  well  es- 
tablished and  honoring  the  name  they  bear.  His  daughter,  Chec- 
china  Lablache,  married  Thalberg.  For  forty  years  Teresa  fol- 
lowed her  husband  in  his  triumphal  career,  dying  eighteen  months 
before  him,  leaving  him  heart-stricken,  or  rather  death-stricken,  at 
her  loss.  From  Palermo,  Lablache  was  summoned  to  Milan  by 
his  increasing  celebrity.  He  made  his  first  appearance  at  La  Scala 
in  the  maestro's  Cenerentola — the  theatre  and  the  music  being  both 
worthy  of  him.  He  remained  six  years  in  Lombardy,  afterwards 
appeared  at  Turin,  in  Paer's  Agnese,  and  finally,  in  1824,  at  Vi- 
enna. There  he  appeared  on  four  consecutive  evenings,  in  four 
very  different  characters — Figaro,  Assur,  Ubertp,  Geronimo.  It 
was  his  German  campaign — his  sun  of  Austerlitz.  He  returned 
victorious  to  Naples.  At  Parma,  he  inaugurated  the  great  theatre 
by  Pacini's  opera  of  Zaire.  In  1830,  he  received  the  baptism  of 
Paris  and  the  consecration  of  Rossini,  and  thenceforth  belonged  to 
Europe.  He  only  re-appeared  once  at  Naples,  in  1833,  in  William 
Tell.  But  he  was  too  successful — the  piece  was  forbidden.  Need 
we  recall  that  voice,  ample,  powerful,  sure  of  itself,  of  unequalled 
soundness,  plenitude  and  sonority,  pealing  in  thunder-tones  with- 
out effort,  and  prolonged  in  vibrations  that  seemed  infinite  ?  What 
shall  we  say  of  his  proverbial  D  ;  of  his  E,  which  broke  window- 
panes,  and  yet  was  uttered  with  a  smile  %  Need  we  speak  of  the 
genial  face,  the  exuberant  humor  of  this  great  comedian  in  comic 
opera,  where  no  one  could  follow  him? — or  of  his  majesty  in  great 
tragic  characters,  in  which  his  commanding  talent  assumed  the 
weight  of  royalty  ?  Millions  have  celebrated  his  genius  in  eloquent 
phrases  and  in  frenzied  applause.  The  generosity  of  Lablache  is 
well  known.     His  houso  was  always  a  joyous  resort,  and  an  asy- 
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he  remarked.  The  very  last  evening  of  his  life,  he 
sang  "  Home,  Sweet  Homo  "  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 
He  loved  his  country  and  his  homo.  He  wae  at- 
tended on  his  death-bed  by  a  Dominican  whom  he 
met  by  chance  at  Naples,  and  who  had  become  a 
monk  from  excessive  grief  at  the  loss  of  his  wife  and 
children.  This  Dominican  was  Winter,  and  had 
formerly  sung  on  the  same  6tage  with  Lablache. 
The  artist's  end  was  that  of  a  Christian  and  a  sage — 
but  the  artist  was  prominent.  He  only  lived  in  his 
voice ;  it  declined  in  the  crisis  of  increasing  malady. 
When  he  felt  it  failing  and  vacillating  in  its  vibra- 
tions, he  became  sad.  In  his  last  moments,  he  called 
his  daughter  to  him,  and  said,  in  a  low  tone,  "Ch&:- 
ckinct.,  non  ho  piu  voce — moro,"  (Checchina,  I  have  lost 
my  voice — I  am  dying) — and  immediately  expired. 
His  funeral  was  solemn  and  touching.  In  the  house 
of  the  dead,  eloquent  words  were  spoken  by  M.  Tag- 
lionij  and  by  M.  Theodore  Cottrau,  one  of  the  dear- 
est and  most  djvoted  friends  of  Lablache.  No  ser- 
vant or  stranger  was  suffered  to  touch  the  body.  The 
bier  was  borne  from  the  chamber  to  the  funeral  car 
by  the  first  artists  of  Naples,  the  sculptor  Angelini, 
the  painters  Smargiassi  and  d'Auria,  the  singer 
Coletti,  and  Majoroni,  the  actor.  The  authorities 
having  interfered,  corporations  were  not  allowed  to 
join  the  procession,  but  there  was  a  dense  crowd  at 
the  cemetery  where  the  body,  which  wa3  to  be  buried 
in  Paris,  was  temporarily  placed  in  M.  Zir's  vault. 
The  bier  wa3  open,  the  shroud  raised,  and  the  funer- 
al hymns  chanted.  The  head  of  the  deceased  was 
found  to  be  thrown  backward,  and  by  a  strange, 
chance,  the  lips  suddenly  opened  as  it  to  respond  to 
the  sacred  song.  All  present  wept.  Mercadante 
took  a  crown  of  immortelles  and  placed  it  in  the  cof- 
fin. Another  good  man  thus  passed  away.  Poor 
Lablache  !  His  friends  said  that  his  artistic  talent 
was  the  least  of  his  attributes.  And  they  spoke  the 
truth. 
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lum  where  the  saddest  smiled  and  the  poorest  were  succored.  Pen 
and  pencil  have  a  thousand  times  celebrated  the  incident  of  the 
artist  playing  a  violin  for  a  blind  man  in  the  street ;  the  money 
collected  on  that  occasion  was  a  fortune  to  the  mendicant.  If  our 
space  permitted  we  might  relate  twenty  such  anecdotes.  If  his 
friends  had  suffered  him  to  have  his  own  way,  Lablache  would 
have  died  in  the  poor-house.  But  enough  has  not  been  said  of  the 
modesty  of  the  artiste  who  was  the  guest  of  kings,  and  in  whose 
honor  medals  were  struck.  An  eminent  singer,  the  first  after  him 
perhaps,  Galli,  a  Milanese,  was  a  very  popular  Assur  in  the 
Semiramide.  Lablache  would  not  interfere  with  the  success  of  his 
brother-singer,  and  stipulated,  in  all  his  contracts  at  Milan,  that  he 
should  not  be  required  to  play  the  part  of  Assur.  It  remains  for 
us  to  relate  the  close  of  his  life.  Last  summer  he  was  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  feeling  very  unwell,  begged  the  emperor  to  cancel 
his  engagement.  Through  a  charming  letter  from  General  Ad- 
lenburg,  the  czar  granted  his  demand,  and  gave  him  a  medal  set 
in  diamonds  and  suspended  by  the  cordon  of  St.  Andrew.  "It 
will  be  a  decoration  for  my  coffin,"  said  Lablache,  sadly.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  appointed  singer  to  the  czar.  More  than  twen- 
ty years  before  he  had  received  the  same  favor  from  Ferdinand, 
King  of  Naples,  and  in  addition  a  pension  for  his  father-in-law, 
Pinotti,  which  he  had  not  solicited.  During  his  last  sickness, 
Queen  Victoria  manifested  the  greatest  interest  in  him,  and  con- 
tinued her  friendship  to  the  last  day  of  his  life.  He  returned  to 
Naples  last  August.  He  suffered  terribly  without  losing  his  spir- 
its and  courage.  He  was  a  Neapolitan  in  heart ;  a  passionate  dev- 
otee, gay  even  to  folly.  His  daughter,  his  nephews,  his  friends 
adored  him,  and  did  not  leave  him  for  a  moment.  He  explained 
to  them  the  German  music,  Handel,  Beethoven,  Mozart,  and  con- 
verted them  to  the  religion  of  the  great  masters.  He  preserved  to 
the  last  his  lucidity,  his  fervor  and  even  his  voice.  "Quod  natura 
nemo  tollere  votest,"  (No  one  can  take  away  what  nature  bestows) 


*     GENERAL  VIEW  OF  MACAO. 

We  present  on  this  page  a  general  view  of  the 
beautiful  Portuguese  city  of  Macao,  which  is  situated 
on  an  island  of  the  same  name  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Canton  River,  China.  It  is  built,  as  our  engraving 
shows,  in  a  graceful  sweep,  while  beyond  it  rise  bold 
eminences,  crowned  with  churches  and  forts.  By 
many  who  have  seen  both  cities,  it  has  been  com- 
pared to  Cadiz.  The  harbor  of  Macao  is  not  gener- 
ally a  busy  one,  but  in  December  last  it  presented  an 
animated  spectacle,  being  the  rendezvous  of  all  na- 
tions. Never  had  it  welcomed  so  many  illustrious  guests.  At 
one  time  might  be  seen  within  its  old  ramparts,  Baron  Gros,  the 
French  ambassador,  Lord  Elgin,  the  English  ambassador,  Admiral 
Poutiatine,  the  Russian  plenipotentiary,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
Mr.  Readj  our  minister  to  China.  The  population  is  between 
twenty  and  thirty  thousand,  mostly  Chinese.  The  peninsula,  two 
and  a  half  miles  in  length  and  less  than  a  mile  in  breadth,  is  con- 
nected with  the  main  land  by  a  narrow,  low  and  sandy  isthmus. 
The  town  stands  on  declivities  around  a  semi-circular  harbor,  facing 
west  the  island  of  Patera,  the  shore  being  lined  by  an  embanked 
parade,  shown  in  the  foreground  of  our  engraving,  and  a  terrace 
of  white  houses,  above  which  Chinese  and  European  residences 
afford  a  striking  mixture  and  contrast  of  architecture.  The  princi- 
pal edifices  are  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Joseph,  eleven  other 
churches,  and  the  senate  house,  besides  some  curious  Chinese 
temples.  At  the  end  of  the  town  is  a  mansion,  where  Camoens, 
the  great  Portuguese  poet,  composed  his  Lusiad.  Six  forts  de- 
fend the  harbor  north  and  west  of  the  town,  which  is  fit  only  for 
small  vessels,  large  ships  anchoring  in  a  roadstead  east  of  the 
island.  The  trade  of  Macao  is  nominally  restricted  to  the  Portu- 
guese and  Spanish  shipping.  The  educational  establishments  of 
the  city  are  the  college  of  St.  Joseph,  a  royal  grammatical  school, 
and  a  female  orphan  asylum.  The  Portuguese  authorities  and 
others  form  a  senate,  but  the  government  is  substantially  vested 
in  a  Chinese  mandarin.  Macao  was  given  to  the  Portuguese  by 
the  Chinese  emperor  in  1586,  in  return  for  assistance  against 
pirates.  The  broadest  part  of  the  peninsula,  to  the  north  of  the 
town,  is  flat  and  of  a  light  sandy  soil ;  but  is  well  cultivated,  prin- 
cipally by  the  Chinese,  and  produces  all  sorts  of  Asiatic  and 
Europeau  culinary  vegetables.  Provisions  are  obtained  from  the 
Chinese  part  of  the  island,  or  from  the  main  land ;  and  whenever 
the  Portuguese  do  anything  to  offend  the  Chinese  authorities,  the 
provisions  are  cut  off  till  they  are  obliged  quietly  to  submit. 


GENERAL   VIEW    OF   MACAO. 
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TEKM8:— INVAAIAIILY  IN  ADVANCE. 

One  copy,  on©  year 82  GO 

One  copy,  two  years 4  00 

Five  copies,  one  year 9  00 

Twelve  copies,  one  year  (and  one  to  the  Better  up  of  tho  club) 20  00 

(£/-  One  copy  of  Ballou's  Pictorial,  and  one  copy  of  Tub  Flao  of  odr 
Union,  when  taken  together,  83  60  per  annum. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

"  Two  OF  Us."— An  Earl  In  a  British  noble  of  the  third  rank,  b«lnj[  tho  next 
below  a  Marquis,  arid  thn  next  above  a  Viscount.  The  title  corresponds 
with  that  of  Count  (  Complr)  In  France,  ttnd  Graf  of  Germany.  An  carl 
was  formerly  the  Governor  of  a  Shire,  and  wnn  called  Shiftman.  After  the 
conquest,  Earls  received  tho  Normrm  title  of  Count,  and  In  consequence 
Shires  were  called  CblHtflM.  Earl  Is  now  a  mere  title,  unconnected  with 
territorial  jurisdiction. 

8tudi.it,  Princeton,  N.  J.—  The  agents  of  tho  boat  ftro  the  parties  you  should 
address. 

Bella. — We  do  not  know  who  wrote  the  poem  you  refer  to- 
ll. II.— If  U  Is  not  In  Hoyle,  we  know  not  where  you  will  find  it.  We  plead 
guilty  to  not  knowing  the  gnmo  ourselves 

S.,  Cherry  Ulll. — As  a  general  average,  four  or  five  pounds  of  good  oak.  bark 
arc  required  to  niako  a  pound  of  leather.  Hklna,  when  completely  tanned, 
Increase  In  weight  about  one  third. 

0.  C. — Consult  a  physician— wo  cannot  advise  In  the  matter. 

R.  G.— If  you  will  consult  the  filosof  the  Boston  Post  about  twenty-five  yoare 
back,  you  will  find  some  light  poems  from  the  pen  of  N.  P.  Willis. 

Julia. — The  peculiar  odors  of  plants  depend  on  various  volntllo  matters, 
which  are  often  so  subtle  as  to  bo  Incapablo  of  detection  by  ordinary  chemi- 
cal means. 

g,  a. — Wo  do  not  mcddlo  with  questions  of  law  and  medicine.  Other  corre- 
spondents will  p  lease  make  a  noto  of  this. 

Rovrr. — Abd-el-Kador,  tho  great  emir  of  the  Arabs,  for  a  long  time  defied  the 
power  of  tho  French.  In  1840,  the  Duko  d'Orleans  and  tho  Duke  d'Aumalc 
beaded  an  expedition  to  take  part  In  the  war  against  him,  which  was  alto- 
gether unBUfccssful.  Great  cruelties  were  practised  by  tho  French  army 
before  this  brave  man  surrendered  himself  to  France,  which  was  in  the 
year  1843.     Ho  was  liberated  by  tho  Emperor  Napoleon,  in  1851. 

M.  D,  C— The  first  Fronch  king  who  received  the  Englinh  Ordor  of  the  Garter 
was  Louis  XVIII.  It  was  bestowed  by  the  Prince  Regent,  afterwards 
George  IV.    The  color  of  the  ribbon  of  the  order  is  dark  blue. 

Ctjios. — Moor©  the  poet  and  Jeffrey  the  roviewor  did  fight  a  duel. 

Roderick  R. — An  attempt  to  assaseiDnte  George  III.  was  mado  by  a  woman 
named  Margaret  Nicholson.  She  woa  found  to  bo  insane,  and  confined  for 
forty-two  years  in  Bethlehem  Asylum. 

Critic.— Tho  name  of  Belvior  Castle  Is  pronounced  by  English  pooplo  as  if 
spelled  Beavtr — Beauchamp,  they  call  £>eechanip. 

Serukakt  S. — The  uniform  is  light  bluo,  trimmed  with  gold,  hussar  pelisse, 
a  Hungarian  cloth  cap  of  the  same  color  with  tho  coat,  and  a  gold  tassel. 
Gold  tassels  to  the  boots.     General  Ebrinkski  is  colonel  of  the  regimont. 

*'  Anxiet  v,"  Syracuse,  Now  York. — L.  C  J .  U  not,  and  never  has  been,  to  our 
knowledge,  a  member  of  the  Boston  bar. — On  tho  receipt  of  your  note,  we 
forwarded  y  ou  a  paper  containing  a  view  of  Aurora. 

Exile. — The  river  Thames,  England,  was  frozen  over  for  an  entire  month  In 
1814.  At  that  time  printing-presses  were  set  upon  the  ice,  verses  recording 
tho  event  being  printed  at  them  and  sold.  The  watermen,  being  thus 
thrown  out  of  employment,  commenced  an  ice-toll,  by  which  they  realized 
a  considerable  profit. 


Thb  Boston  Gazette. — W.  W.  Clapp,  Jr.,  the  proprietor 
and  editor  of  tho  Boston  Weekly  Gazette,  has  removed  his  busi- 
ness and  publication  office  to  the  corner  of  Franklin  and  Hawley 
Streets.  Tho  Gazette  is  not  only  one  of  the  oldest  but  best  weekly 
papers  in  New  England,  being  now  in  its  forty-fourth  volume,  and 
presenting  a  strong  array  of  editorial  talent.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
of  our  exchanges  which  we  always  tako  time  to  peruse  carefully, 
and  never  without  profit  and  pleasure.  B.  P.  Shillaber  and  A. 
Wallace  Thaxter  arc  associated  with  Mr.  Clapp  in  tho  editorial 
department. 

i  ■*■*  > 

SPLINTERS. 


....  The  new  comedy  by  Alexander  Dumas,  Jr.,  will  realize 
tho  aathor  $11,000  before  its  run  in  France  is  finished. 

....  The  name  of  the  Fox  family  is  derived  thus :  Rainy  day, 
rain  a  little,  rain  much,  rain  hard,  Reinard — Fox. 

The  greatest  case  of  politeness  was  that  of  a  dying  man 

who  begged  his  friends  to  excuse  him  for  the  contortions  he  made. 

....  A  man's  so-called  friends  do  less  for  him  than  strangers. 
"  The  aid  of  friends  small  comfort  lends  " — so  says  Poor  Richard. 

A  London  paper  says  such  shows  as  they  made  of  the 

Princess  Royal  reduces  royalty  to  the  condition  of  a  menagerie  pet. 

....  A  law  to  sell  milk  by  dry  measure  is  before  the  legislature. 
Is  any  allusion  to  "  chalk  mixture  "  intended  thereby  1 

....  Charles  Mackay's  lectures  were  very  popular  at  the  South- 
west, and  the  press  spoke  very  kindly  of  him. 

....  Mr.  S.  G.  Goodrich,  the  veteran  author,  is  engaged  on  a 
popular  natural  history,  embracing  tho  recent  discoveries. 

....  Wm.  O.  Eaton,  tho  professional  author,  has  taken  up  his 
permanent  residence  at  103  Beekman  Street,  New  York. 

The  Misses  Fox,  spiritual  rappists,  have  lately  been  giv- 
ing exhibitions  in  Paris,  which  eclipsed  those  ot  Hume. 

....  John  Dean,  the  gallant  coachman,  who  ran  away  with  and 
married  Miss  Boker,  is  a  marker  in  the  New  York  Custom  House. 

....  Tho  Keller  Troupe,  so  well  remembered  hero  for  their 
beautiful  tableaux  vivants,  have  been  successful  South. 

....  Josiah  Bradleo,  Esq.,  is  the  oldest  established  merchant 
doing  business  in  Boston.     He  commenced  in  the  year  1800. 

....  Hon.  Jefferson  Davis  has  been  quite  ill.  He  still  suffers 
from  the  severe  wounds  he  received  in  the  Mexican  war. 

....  The  laying  of  the  Atlantic  cable  will  commence  in  mid- 
ocean,  the  U.  S.  steam  frigate  Niagara  taking  half  the  work. 

....  A  fine  watermelon  was  ripened  near  Pensacola,  in  the 
latter  part  of  February — an  unusual  occurrence. 

Mrs.  Julia  Dean  Hayne  is  said  to  have  cleared  $50,000 

by  her  performances  in  the  Golden  State. 

....  A  man  has  been  sentenced  to  18  months  imprisonment  and 
a  dollar  fine  for  counterfeiting  three-cent  pieces  in  Connecticut. 

....  It  is  said  that  the  prices  of  coal  next  season  will  be  no 
higher  than  those  we  are  paying  at  this  time. 

....  A  fire  occurred  lately  in  State  Street,  from  putting  hot 
ashes  in  a  wooden  barrel — a  caution  to  all  housekeepers. 

....  A  Parisian  belle,  who  Bet  fire  to  her  crinoline,  lately  died, 
after  three  days'  excruciating  suffering. 

An  illustrated  journal,  with  the  text  in  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage, appeared  at  Beyroot,  January  1 . 


THE  PURSUITS  OF  LIFE. 

Between  idle  men  and  industrious"  men,  the  first  broad,  general 
division  which  separates  men  in  society,  it  has  generally  been  sup- 
posed that  tho  length  of  life  was  in  favor  of  tho  former.  That 
tho  usefulness  of  life  is  in  favor  of  the  latter,  no  one  has  ever 
doubted.  In  fact  tho  use  of  idle  men  for  any  purpose  whatever, 
save  perhaps  the  continuation  of  tho  race,  is  a  very  serious  ques- 
tion. Everything  within  us  and  about  us  shows  that  it  never  was 
intended  that  man  should  be  idle.  Our  own  health  and  comfort, 
and  tho  wclfaro  and  happiness  of  those  around  us,  all  require  that 
man  should  labor.  Mind,  body,  soul,  all  alike,  suffer  and  rust 
out  by  idleness  ;  tho  idler  is  a  source  of  mental  and  moral  offence 
to  ovcrybody  around.  IIo  is  a  nuisanco  in  the  world,  and  needs 
abatement  for  the  public  good  like  any  other  source  of  pestilence. 
Tho  old  philosophers  used  to  say  that  nature  abhors  a  vacaum. 
With  much  greater  forco  may  it  be  said  that  sho  abhors  an  idler. 
Every  leaf  of  nature's  book  is  written  all  over  with  denunciations 
of  idleness.  It  appears,  howovcr,  that  tho  generally  received 
opinion  that  idlers  are  moro  long-lived  than  the  industrious,  is 
erroneous.  At  least  statistics  show  to  tho  contrary,  and  it  is  an 
old  saying  that  figures  will  not  lie.  Very  voluminous  statistics 
collected  by  the  benefit  societies  in  England,  show  that  in  that 
country  the  industrial  classes  enjoy  on  tho  average  a  greater 
length  of  days  than  the  privileged  or  idle  class.  This  seems  at 
first  sight  surprising,  when  we  consider  tho  easo  and  plenty  in 
which  the  latter  class  live,  as  contrasted  with  the  exposure,  depri- 
vations, casualties  and  hardships  to  which  a  large  portion  of  tho 
former  are  continually  subjected  from  the  day  of  birth  until  they 
closo  their  weary  eyes  in  death.  It  is  probably  to  be  accounted 
for  by  tho  consideration  that  luxuries,  usually  pernicious  to  life, 
are  always  costly,  and  therefore  the  banc  of  the  rich  and  idle  in- 
stead of  the  laborious  poor.  That  the  scanty  shelter  and  meagre 
fare  of  the  poor  man  are  less  of  an  evil  to  him,  while  mind  and 
body  arc  exercised  by  employment,  than  the  absolute  want  of  this 
physical  and  mental  exercise  are  to  the  rich,  is  also  a  considera- 
tion to  be  weighed  in  accounting  for  the  greater  longevity  of  the 
industrious  classes. 

In  Massachusetts  we  have  few  of  those  idle  geniuses  who  in 
default  of  any  more  applicable  term,  are  described  in  legal  docu- 
ments, census  returns,  etc.,  as  gentlemen.  Almost  every  man 
among  us  has  something  to  do,  some  business  calling  or  employ- 
ment for  mind  or  body,  by  which  he  can  be  designated.  Conse- 
quently we  find  that  the  few  select  nondescripts  in  this  State  who 
are  ticketed  as  gentlemen  in  legal  documents,  have  a  pretty  fair 
average  duration  of  life,  altogether  exceeding  that  of  their  con- 
geners in  England.  According  to  Massachusetts  records,  "a  gen- 
tleman "  lives  on  the  average,  sixty-three  years,  and  this  division 
of  men  is  only  exceeded  by  one  industrious  class,  viz.,  agricultu- 
ralists, who  average  sixty-four.  Clergymen  average  fifty-six 
years,  blacksmiths  fifty-one,  carpenters  forty-nine,  painters  thirty- 
nine,  and  printers  only  thirty-six.  We  have  always  6aid  the 
printers  were  a  hard-working  race,  and  here  is  the  proof  of  it,  as 
our  readers  may  see  for  themselves.  But,  if  we  work  hard,  we 
have  some  satisfaction  in  talking  with  the  types  to  so  many  of  the 
people,  and  in  the  generous  approbation  of  our  readers,  as  evinced 
by  their  liberal  patronage  ot  our  cheap  and  useful  publications. 
There  are,  by  the  way,  a  few  more  spaces  on  our  list  of  subscrib- 
ers, and  we  would  suggest  to  those  who  feel  disposed  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  printer  in  his  hard  work  and  short  life,  to  send  in 
their  names  in  accordance  with  our  terms,  and  fill  up  those  spaces. 


A  FEMALE  BUCCANEER. 

During  the  latter  part  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  while  the 
Spanish  war  was  in  progress,  a  certain  Lady  Jane  Killigrew  of 
Falmouth,  England,  with  an  armed  party,  boarded  two  Dutch 
vessels  laden  on  Spanish  account,  which  had  been  driven  into 
Falmouth  harbor  by  stress  of  weather,  killed  two  Spanish  mer- 
chants, and  captured  two  barrels  of  pieces  of  eight.  For  this 
daring  act  the  fair  buccaneer  and  her  associates  were  held  to  ac- 
count by  the  public  authorities.  By  the  intervention  of  powerful 
friends  and  family  connections,  the  noble  lady  was  saved  from 
execution,  though  her  more  ignoble  associates  were  hanged  for 
the  crime,  lamenting,  as  Hals,  a  Cornish  historian  tells  us,  "  that 
they  had  not  the  company  of  that  old  Jezebel  Killigrew  at -the 
place,  and  praying  for  a  judgment  on  her." 


The  old  Trick. — A  nice  young  lady  advertises  in  one  of  tho 
dailies  under  the  matrimonial  head,  that  she  has  been  left  heiress  to 
a  fortune  of  $25,000,  which  she  is  anxious  to  share  with  some  gen- 
tleman whose  attachment  is  entirely  disinterested.  All  who  an- 
swer the  advertisement,  however,  are  requested  to  enclose  a  post- 
age stamp  -as  an  evidence  of  sincerity.  We  dare  say  tho  nice 
young  lady  wears  bifurcated  garments,  drinks  lager,  and  shaves 
every  morning. 

"Ballou's  Pictorial  "  is  a  refined  and  elegant  sheet,  and  while  drawing  on 
the  whole  world  for  subjects  of  illustration,  has  ever  devoted  a  large  6paco  to 
our  own  scenery,  architecture  and  events,  adding  to  the  world-wide  renown 
of  Boston.  A  feet  that  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  Mr.  Ballou  is,  that  not 
one  objectionable  word  ever  emanated  from  his  press.  Hence  his  various 
publications  are  welcome  in  the  most  refined  and  high-toned  family  circles. 
Mr.  Ballou's  success  is  owing  to  his  literary  ability,  his  enterprise,  his  indom- 
itable perseverance  and  tact,  and  bis  strict  commercial  integrity. — Daily  Bee. 


A  Poet's  Whim. — Walter  Savage  Landor,  it  is  said,  in  a  let- 
ter to  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  declared  that  he  never  envied  any 
accomplishment  except  waltzing,  although  he  had  always  felt  sure 
that  the  attempt  to  learn  dancing  would  prove  a  failure. 


A  sad  Reflection. — Alas !  how  often  do  your  friends  follow 
the  custom  of  apothecaries,  who  give  advice  gratis,  provided  you 
swallow  their  medicines. 


GOLD  HUNTING. 

Kind  Providence,  to  keep  John  Boll  from  being  over  jealous  of 
Jonathan's  good  fortune  in  the  California  gold  fields,  appears  to 
have  opened  the  Australian  deposits  in  the  British  possessions, 
just  at  the  opportune  moment.  Jonathan  on  the  eastern  and  John 
on  the  western  shore  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  are  now  industriously 
at  work  supplying  the  world  with  the  medium  for  transacting  that 
commerce  of  which  their  own  productions  and  manufactures  form 
so  largo  a  part.  The  world  needs  more  gold  for  its  various  uses 
than  it  formerly  did,  and  thus  far  the  supply  just  about  keeps  pace 
with  the  demand,  and  preserves  the  equilibrium  between  gold  and 
other  kinds  of  property.  Of  this  increased  supply  John  Bull  pro- 
duces a  full  share  from  his  newly-opened  Australian  mines.  One 
of  his  subjects,  a  lucky  dog  as  the  world  goes,  has  recently  turned 
up  tho  largest  single  mass  of  native  gold,  which  has  ever  yet  been 
discovered.  This  great  lump  was  dug  up  at  Kingower,  from  ft 
sand-bed  only  thirteen  feet  below  the  surface,  and  disconnected 
from  any  other  deposits,  though  in  the  line  of  a  lead  which  has 
hitherto  proved  very  productive.  It  is  almost  entirely  pure,  con- 
tains very  little  quartz,  is  fan-shaped,  and  measures  twenty-six 
inches  long,  by  ten  broad  at  the  greatest  width,  and  about  one  and 
a  quarter  thick.  Its  weight  is  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
forty-three  ounces  troy,  that  is,  about  one  hundred  and  forty-five 
pounds,  and  its  money  value  is  estimated  at  $35,000. 

This  is  truly  a  snug  tittle  fortune  for  a  man  to  stumble  into  by 
throwing  up  a  few  shovels-full  of  sand,  and  the  recital  of  the  story 
might  almost  make  one  feel  envious.  If  any  of  our  readers  are 
thereby  moved  to  contrast  their  hard  lot  with  that  of  this  fortunate 
finder  of  the  big  lump,  let  them  also  reflect  that  this  one  mark  of 
fortune's  favor  is  doubtless  an  offset  to  many  a  case  of  weary  toil, 
privation,  hardship,  separation  from  home  and  friends,  sickness 
and  death,  which  have  been  charged  to  the  debit  side  of  gold-hunt- 
ing on  Dame  Fortune's  books — charged  amidst  the  groans  and 
tears  of  children,  wives  and  friends — against  this  single  instance 
of  good  luck,  upon  the  credit  side.  Gold-hunting  may  have  its 
charms  when  the  credit  page  is  read,  but  it  we  look  to  the  other 
page  as  well,  we  shall  sec  that  it  is  but  a  lottery,  with  few  capital 
prizes,  some  small  ones  that  cost  about  as  much  as  they  come  to, 
and  a  huge  disproportion  of  blanks,  physical,  mental,  moral  and 
spiritual.  Thus  far  in  the  world's  experience,  every  dollar  of  gold 
which  has  been  added  to  the  common  stock,  has  cost  the  commu- 
nity of  man  full  a  hundred  cents,  in  materia 
ing  and  life.  Fortunate,  too,  is  it,  that  such 
erwise  there  would  be  no  bridle  upon  man'  v  r 
gold,  its  fitness  as  a  measurer  of  value  wo 
usefulness  as  money  greatly  impaired. 


THE  HORSE  SHOE. 

Doubtless  our  readers  have  often  been  amused  by  the  importance 
attached  by  some  persons  to  the  accident  of  finding  a  horse-shoe.  It 
is  considered  a  mark  of  good  luck  by  superstitious  people,  and  very 
many  persons  even  among  the  enlightened  people  of  our  own  conn- 
try,  cannot  entirely  divest  themselves  of  the  idea  that  there  "is  some 
thing  in  it."  This  regard  for  the  horse-shoe  is  a  relic  of  superstition 
handed  to  us  from  very  remote  times,  and  is  apparently  of  Celtic 
origin.  The'reason  why  it  is  a  sign  of  good  luck  to  find  the  arti- 
cle, is,  because  the  horse-shoe  operates  as  a  charm  to  keep  off  evil 
spirits.  Hence  it  is  nailed  up  over  the  door  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  those  obnoxious  witches.  The  magi  tell  us  that  the  evil  one 
has  a  tendency  to  move  in  circles,  and  consequently  when  once 
enclosed  in  a  horse-shoe,  cannot  easily  get  out  at  the  heel.  Upon 
this  principle,  we  would  suggest  that  instead  of  a  horse-shoe,  a 
half-peck  measure  be  put  over  the  door,  for  the  purpose  of  preven- 
tion ;  for  that  presents  a  complete  instead  of  a  broken  circle. 
Moreover,  there  are  such  small  devils  about  in  these  latter  <icj*: 
that  one  of  them  could  trot  all  day  in  a;half-pcck  measure  without 
once  suspecting  that  he  was  imprisoned. 


Musard  coming. — M.  Musard  has  made  arrangements  with 
the  present  lessee  of  the  Academy  of  Music,  New  York,  for  the 
use  of  that  building,  and  will  shortly  give  some  of  those  monster 
concerts,  which  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  to  the  world  of  Lon- 
don and  Paris,  and  of  which  Julien  has  thus  far  been  hi*  only 
successful  imitator.  Now  we  shall  see  the  difference  between 
tweedle-dum  and  tweedle-dee. 


Slightly  Celtic. — An  Englishman,  says  the  X.  T.  Picayune, 

lately  purchased  a  small  John  of  whiskey.  Being  a  member  of  the 
"fourteen  years'  standing"  society,  he  undertook  to  disguise  the 
di6guiser  in  a  bag.  But  the  bag  not  being  long  enough  to  cover 
the  neck  of  the  bottle,  an  Irishman  who  happened  to  be  present, 
suggested  as  a  means  of  reducing  the  size  of  the  package,  to  "  take 
a  few  drinks  out  of  it." 


Vive  la  Chasse  ! — A  bear  hunt,  of  a  new  character,  took 
place  near  Freehold,  N.  J.,  a  few  days  since.  A  bear  was  reported 
in  the  woods  near  the  village — everybody  turned  out  on  a  grand 
hunt — he  was  shot  after  some  hours  tramping,  and  proved  to  be  a 
mock  bear,  made  by  some  quizzical  genius,  out  of  some  saw-benches 
and  a  buffalo  skin. 


Fighting  on  the  Ice. — Tho  Germans  are  always  doing  some- 
thing strange  and  startling.  A  skating  duel  took  place  at  Vienna, 
Austria,  lately,  the  parties  being  two  students.  They  fought  on 
the  ice,  with  small  swords,  skating  all  the  time,  and  one  of  them 
was  dangerouslv  wounded. 


Natural  History. — Conchologists  are  earnestly  advised  to 
visit  Sebastopol.  Any  quantity  of  shells  may  be  collected  in  that 
neighborhood. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


%ht  %)art'$  toiler. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
HOMEWARD     ROUND! 

hy  harms  stockton. 

Homo  ward  bound  !—  ay,  home-ward 

Across  tho  glistening  sea : 
How  many  a  day  I'vo  wandered 

From  happiness  and  thee. 
Hours  fllled  with  pain  and  saducsfl 

Ilnvo  been  my  lot  to  share, 
But,  now,  fond  dreams  of  gladness 

Dispel  oach  gvicf  and  care. 

Visions!— bright  visions 

Cast  up,  in  glorious  hue, 
From  every  wave  that  sparkles 

Upon  the  ocean's  blue, 
The  bliss  of  once  more  meeting 

Beneath  the  olden  sky  : 
Of  pure  ecstatic  greeting 

From  glowing  lip  and  eye. 

Fairly,  ay,  fairly 

The  homeward  breezes  blow ; 
I,  listless,  lounge  the  hours  away, 

And  watch  the  sails  of  snow: 
And  mark  the  sunlit  billows  play, 

As  onward  o'er  the  sea 
My  ship  in  freedom  dashes 

Each  nearer  wave  to  thee. 

CRITICS. 
Critics  are  like  a  kind  of  flies,  that  breed 
In  wild  fig-trees,  and  when  they  're  grown  up,  feed 
Upon  the  raw  fruit  of  the  nobler  kind. 
And,  by  their  nibbling  on  the  outer  rind, 
Open  the  pores,  and  make  way  for  the  sun 
To  ripen  it  sooner  than  he  would  have  done, — Butler. 

WOMAN. 
0  woman!  in  our  hours  of  ease, 
Uncertain,  coy  and  hard  to  please, 
And  variable  as  the  shade 
By  the  light,  quivering  aspen  made  : 
When  pain  and  anguish  wring  tho  brow, 
A  ministering  angel  thou! — SCOTT. 

IIOME. 
lie  entered  his  house — his  home  no  more, 

For  without  hearts  there  is  no  home— and  felt 
Tho  solitude  of  passing  his  own  door 

Without  a  welcome. — Byson. 


€ijxta%'$  (feg  Cjmir. 

GOSSIP    WITH     THE     HEADER. 

Ere  tho  date  of  our  next  paper,  wo  shall  have  welcomed  another  month  of 
spring — April — all  smiles  and  tears  like  a  gentle  bride.  Her  capricious 
charms  will  atone  for  the  boisterous  manners  of  her  predecessor.  Our  New 
England  spring  set  in  "  with  its  usual  severity. "  "VVe  had  capital  sleighing  in 
March,  and,  for  aught  we  kuow,  may  listen  again  to  the  chime  of  the  merry 
bells  before  April  be  spent — for  Winter,  in  retiring,  here  in  the  frozen  north, 
13  apt  to  fling  his  mantle  behind  him.  But  still,  let  us  trustfwe  shall  not  be 
cheated  out  of  our  modest  violet,  blossoming  on  the  skirts  of  the  woodland, 
and  our  pretty  snowdrops,  peeping  up  along  our  garden-path.     The  sun  rides 

warm  and  high,  and  assured  victory  lies  in  the  path  of  the  god  of  day He 

who  would  spend  a  pleasant  evening  cannot  do  better  than  visit  the  Howard 
Athenaeum,  with  its  excellent  pieces  and  its  star  company  of  actors.  Tho 
success  or  the  failure  of  this  establishment  will  settle  the  question  whether 
Boston  is  prepared  to  patronize  a  well-conducted  theatrical  establishment, 

embracing  a  strong  force  of  histrionic  talent Here  is  an  evidence  of  the 

strength  of  the  ruling  passion.  M.  de  Lany,  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence, was  passionately  fond  of  mathematics.  Having  fallen  sick,  he  grew 
worse  so  rapidly,  that  he  was  soon  at  the  point  of  death,  and  was  unable  even 
to  bid  adieu  to  the  weeping  friends  who  surrounded  him.  But  M.  do  Mau- 
pertiu3  came  in,  and  told  them  bo  would  make  him  speak,  "My  dear 
friend,"  said  ho.  addressing  the  dying  man,  "  what  is  the  square  of  twelve?"' 
"  One  hundred  and  forty-four,"  replied  the  academician,  in  a  feeble  voice, 

and  instantly  expired Voltaire  had  an  actor  named  Faiilin.  at  Ferney, 

who  played  the  Tyrant  in.  his  private  theatricals.  Voltaire  slept  very  little, 
and  passed  hall'  the  night  in  malting  changes  in  his  pieces.  About  three 
o'clock  one  morning,  having  thought  of  a  new  speech  for  Baulin,  he  woke  up 
his  servant,  and  ordered  him  to  carry  it  to  the  actor.  "  But,  sir,"  said  the 
servant,  "  the  poor  man  isn't  up  at  this  time!" — "  Go  to  him,'*  cried  the  poet, 

"'immediately — tyrants  never  sleep." "My  friend,"  says  the  Canon 

Fabricius,  to  his  faithful  Gil  Bias,  when  about  to  die,  "  I  feel  that  I  am  going. 
Yet  I  have  been  attended  by  the  greatest  physician  in  the  world — Br.  San- 
grado.  But  though  I  have  not  a  drop  of  blood  left  in  my  veins,  I  am  no  bet- 
ter— which  proves  that  when  God  has  resolved  to  call  us  to  him,  all  the  aids 
of  human  skill  are  useless."  Fabricius  deserved  well  of  the  medical  faculty, 
for  bis  entire  confidence  in  his  physician. ..  ...The  two  old  friends,  Sam  Jon- 
sing  and  Pete  Gumbo,  met  upon  the  steps  of  the  Commercial"  Bank.  The 
burthen  of  their  discourse  appeared  to  be  on  banking,  and  a  part  of  it  we 
publish,  as  throwing  a  new  light  upon  the  subject,  which  has  never  been 
touched  by  Gouge.  "  I  say,  Sam  Jonsiug.  wat  you  tint  of  de  bankin'  system 
in  general?  Don't  you  tink  he  is  subjee  to  many 'buses  and  other  'fringc- 
ments  upon  do  constitushum  generally?"— "Well,  he  is,  Pete,  dat's  a  fack. 
Among  Oder  tings  dat  is  democratically  wrong,  dar's  one  ting  dat  appears  to 
nab  been  oberlooked  from  de  fuss— an  ebil  ob  de  greatest  magnificence." 
'•  What's  dat.  Sam?"  said  Pete,  looking  as  wise  as  an  owl.  "  Why,  you'b 
often  noticed,  in  course,  dat  in  all  de  baukiu  'stutions  in  dis  place,  dat  one 
geniman  takes  in  all  de  money,  and  neber  pays  out  do  fuss  red  cent— dat's 
what  I  look  at.  Den,  agin,  dar's  anoder  gemman  what's  ollcr3  a  payin  de 
money  out,  and  neber  receives  nofBn,  not  neber.  Now  to  purtend  dat  dat's 
de  fair  and  'gitimate  way  to  carry  on  de  bizr.ess  ob  bankin,  to  say  dat  dat's  de 
way  to  regulate  de  exchanges,  is  what  any  oncandid  man,  widout  'stinction 

ob  party,  wiil  neber  disagree  to.     Doo'fc  you  tink  so  yourscf?" "Key 

West  is  a  very  healthy  place,"  observed  a  native,  the  other  day;  "people 
don't  die  there  as  fast  as  in  other  places." — "No,"  popped  in  Billy  ViUiams, 
who  was  waiting  for  a  chance,  -'it  is  because  they  are  constantly  on  the  qui 
vive." Louis  XIII.  coming  from  the  council  with  Richelieu,  whose  opin- 
ions had  just  overruled  those  of  the  king,  the  latter  stood  aside  to  let  the 
monarch  pass.  ';  Are  ye  not  the  master  here?"  said  the  king,  pushing  him 
angrily;  "  Go  before  me."'— "'I  can  only  do  so,"  replied  the  adroit  courtier, 
taking  a  torch  from  one  of  the  pages,  "  by  assuming  the  duties  of  the  hum- 
blest of  your  servants." Old  advertisements  afford  a  good  deal  of  amuEc- 


inent  and  interest.  Hero  Is  one  taken  from  the  London  News  of  Feb.  4,  1003, 
relating  to  uGlorimis  John,"  iis  Claude  Hulero  styles  him.  "  John  Dry  don, 
Esq.,  having  been  attacked  and  wounded  barbarously  Monday  evening,  tho 
18th,  in  Rose  Street,  by  several  unknown  Individuals,  it  is  hereby  declared, 
that  whoever  shall  identify  the  aforesaid  individuals,  shall  receive  fifty  pounds 
sterling,  placed  for  this  purpose  in  tho  hands  of  Mr.  Blanchard,  goldsmith, 
near  Temple  Bar;  and  moreover,  iiuxtse  this  person  shall  have  been  himself 

ono  of  tho  actors  Id  the  outrage,  his  majesty  promises  his  pardon." It  is 

said  that  a  gentleman,  who  was  formerly  one  of  the  proprietors  of  a  mercan- 
tile houso  in   Davenport.  Iowa,  which  lately  failed,  is  now  sawing  wood  for  a 

living "Six  feet  In  his  hoots!"  exclaimed  old  Mrs.  Beeswax.     "What 

will  tho  imporonce  of  this  world  come  to,  I  wonder?"     Why,  they  might  just 

as  reasonably  toll  mo  that  the  man  had  six  heads  in  his  hat." Letters 

recently  received  from  Funchal,  Madeira,  state  that  Ex-President  Pierce  and 
lady  wcro  enjoying  the  hospitalities  of  John  H.  March,  Esq.,  tho  old  and  es- 
teemed United  States  consul  at  that  port Tho  circus,  in  Paris,  has  a 

novelty,  in  the  shape  of  a  Mr.  Rousselle,  a  Belgian  Hercules,  who  holds  a  can- 
non ou  his  shoulder  while  it  is  fired,  and  moves  (with  some  mechanical  help, 

to  be  sure)  a  load  that  resists  the  efforts  of  four  horses A  blundering 

Euglish  newspaper  translates  Lc  Fruit  Defendu  (Forbidden  Fruit),  the  title  of 

a  new  French  comedy,  The  Fruit  Defender.' It  is  said  somo  babies  are  so 

small,  that  they  can  creep  into  quart  measures.     But  the  way  in  which  some 

adults  can  walk  into  such  a  measure  is  astonishing The  Albany  Journal 

Bays  that  a  boy,  who  has  had  his  leg  cut  off  by  a  locomotive,  and  is  now  in 
tho  hospital  in  that  city,  can  feel  his  toes  hitting  against  the  bed-post,  feel 
the  leg  moving  about  in  bed,  and  a  slight  pain  in  the  calf,  caused  by  over 
exertion  in  riding  down  hill.  He  had  a  corn  on  one  of  his  toes,  and  said  it 
pained  him  very  much Many  persons  utter  an  offensive  witticism  in  re- 
ply to  a  friend,  for  no  better  reason  than  the  hoy  gave  for  knocking  down  his 

father,  "He  stood  so  fair,  I -couldn't  help  it!" It  is  stated  that  of  eighty 

clergymen  who  died  in  the  year  18135,  more  than  one  half  had  passed  the  age 

of  threescore  and  ten The  number  of  letters  conveyed  between  Great 

Britain  and  Australia,  last  year,  was  1,467.000,  and  between  Great  Britain 
and  East  India  and  China,  1,532,000 Under  the  head  of  "  horrible  dis- 
closures," it  is  stated,  that  one  of  the  most  fashionable  dress-makers  iu  New 
York,  turns  out  to  be  a  man.  For  several  years  past  he  has  been  fitting 
dresses  to  the  charming  forms  of  tho  New  York  ladies,  and  fitting  the  ladies 

to  the  charming  forms  of  their  dresses "The  walled  lake,"  in  Iowa, 

turns  out  to  he  no  great  curiosity.  It  was  a  wall-eyed  man  that  Eaw  it — the 
wall  was  in  his  eye. . . . :  .When  General  Oglethorpe  was  in  Holland,  a  Prince 
of  Wurtemburg  filliped  some  wine  into  the  general's  face.  The  general  turn- 
ed his  eye  upon  him,  and  remarked,  "'  That  was  a  good  joke,  but  wo  do  it  . 
better  in  England,"  and  thereupon  threw  a  glassful  into  the  face  of  the 

prince At  a  "  fancy  dress  party,"  iu  Hartford,  Conn.,  recently,  one  lady 

appeared  in  a  dress  ornamented  with  hundreds  of  little  bells,  not  much  bigger 
than  rain-drops — affording  music  of  the  fairy  land  in  the  dance.  In  some  of 
the  eastern  countries,  dancing-women  wear  bells  on  their  ankles,  which  tinkle 
in  time  with  the  music  of  the  dance,  and  perhaps  this  custom  suggested  the 
more  conspicuous  display  of  this  musical  ornament The  man  who  court- 
ed an  investigation,  says  it  isn;t  half  so  good  as  an  affectionate  girl.  We  pre- 
sume not It  is  estimated  that  lottery  tickets  are  secretly  sold,  illegally, 

in  New  York  city,  to  the  amount  of  nearly  S750,000  a,  year "  Sally,  how 

do  you  like  your  new  place?    Is  it  a  religious  family?"-!-"  Well,  I  rather 

guess  it  is — they  always  have  beans  on  Sunday." A  witty  Hibernian, 

just  arrived  in  London,  perceived  a  blanket  at  a  shop  door  with  this  inscrip- 
tion on  it,  "  This  superior  blanket  for  half  price."  Pat  walked  in,  and  de- 
manded the  price.  "  Just  five  shillings,  sir,"  replied  the  smooth  and  polished 
shopkeeper.  "By  my  sowl.  and  that's  chape  enough!"  And  so,  folding  the 
blanket  up,  and  putting  it  under  his  arm,  he  laid  down  two  shiUings  and  six- 
pence, and  was  walking  off.  The  shopkeeper  intercepted  him,  and  demanded 
the  other  two  shillings  and  sixpence.  "  Didn't  you  say,  you  spalpeen,  that 
the  price  of  the  blanket  was  five  shillings,  and  havn't  I  given  you  the  half  of 
it?  By  this  and  by  that,  I  wont  give  up  my  bargain!"  A  scuffle  ensued,  and 
Pat  was  taken  to  Bow  Street;  but  when  there,  he  pleaded  his  cause  so  ably, 
that  the  magistrate  dismissed  the  complaint,  and  advised  the  shopkeeper  never 

again  to  ticket  his  goods  with  "  half-price.* An  immense  tooth,  perfect 

in  form,  hard  and  solid  as  a  rock,  and  as  large  as  a  man's  fist,  was  found,  re- 
cently, in  a  marl-pit,  near  Pembroke,  Burlington  county,  New  Jersey.  Not 
long  since,  the  skull,  part  of  a  tusk,  and  other  remains,  were  found  in  the 
saine  vicinity.  The  skull  measured  two  feet  between  the  eyes,  and  the  tusk 
was  over  two  feet  in  length.  They  are  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  a  mas- 
todon  "Look  out  for  paint,"  as  the  girl  said  when  the  fellow  went  to 

kiss  her Col.  Paran  Stevens  has  leased  his  new  and  magnificent  granite 

warehouses  in  the  State  Street  Block,  to  the  United  States.     The  buildings 

are  to  be  occupied  by  the  Appraisers  of  the  Customs Tho  citizens  of  New 

Orleans  recently  found  that  they  had  been  swindled  out  of  $20,000,  by  a  man 
who  got  up  a  tempting  lottery,  and,  after  disposing  of  the  tickets,  left  for 

parts  unknown  before  the  drawing The  neutral  territory,  so  long  in 

contest  for  jurisdiction  between  Florida  and  Alabama,  comprising  a  narrow 
strip  of  fractional  township  running  along  the  northern  boundary  line  of 
Florida  to  the  Chattahoochee  River,  has  at  length  been  decided  in  favor  of, 
and  annexed  to,  Alabama.  Florida  has  heretofore  claimed  and  exercised  ju- 
risdiction over  the  disputed  territory.    The  lands  thus  acquired  now  form 

part  of  the  Elba  land  district A  San  "Francisco  paper  says  : — "  Mrs,  Wood 

has  a  very  fair  capacity  to  please  our  theatre-goers,  if  she  will  exert  it,  as  she 
sings  aud  dances  well,  nnd  has  a  pleasing  Toice  and  articulation.  Her  repor- 
toirc  is  extensive,  aud  as  she  develops  new  phases  iu  style,  in  new  pieces  to 
our  locality,  may  cohio   up  fully   to   the  reputation  which  has   preceded 

her." Beauty  nipped  in  the  waist  is  like  a  rose  nipped  in  the  bud.     It  is 

the  shortest  lived,  and  falls  off  the  quickest A  revival  of  religion  Is  in 

progress  in  New  York  city,  where  eleven  churches  are  open  for  daily  public 
prayer  meetings.  The  religious  feeling  is  extending  among  the  firemen ;  the 
Bible  has  been  introduced  into  the  engine-houses,  and  is  attentively  read  in 

some  of  them It  is  said  that  Mr.  Thomas  AHibone,  the  financial  hero  of 

the  Pennsylvania  Bank,  is  likely  to  come  into  possession  of  a  fortune  of  two 
millions  of  dollars,  in  right  of  his  wife,  who  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  heirs  of 
the  great  Jennings  estates,  now  about  to  be  distributed,  in  England,  among 
those  legally  entitled  to  receive  it.  If  this  be  so,  Mr.  Allibonc  will  have  suffi- 
cient means  to  discharge  his  indebtedness  to  the  bauk,  and  permit  it  to  re- 
sume business,  while  retaining  enough  for  tho  supply  of  his  own  wants It 

appears  that  the  liquor  sold  in  Buffalo  is  perfectly  "  orful."  The  Advertiser 
of  that  city  gives  the  following  description  of  it: — "The  brandy  is  poison,  the 
whiskey  of  that  variety  known  as  '  hardware  ' — strychnine  would  improve  it — 
and  the  gin  is  kept  in  glass  bottles,  simply  because  it  would  eat  through  tJu 
staves  of  a  barrel  in  fifteen  minutes.'' The  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Gen- 
eral-in-Chief arc  diligently  engaged  in  arranging  the  spring  campaigns  against 
the  Mormons.  It  has  been  decided  not  to  wait  the  action  of  Congress  upon 
the  various  propositions  for  increasing  the  military  force,  but  to  withdraw 
troops  from  the  frontier  posts,  aud  concentrate  them  upon  Utah.     Orders,  in 

accordance  with  this  design,  have  been  already  issued A  boy  named 

Fuller,  seventeen  years  old,  is  preaching  to  crowded  audiences  in  the  Baptist 
Church  at  Lagrange,  in  Indiana.  So  wonderful  are  his  powers  as  a  speaker, 
that  people  from  all  the  country  round  about  flock  to  hear  him,  and  the 
oldest  veterans  declare  that  they  never  before  listened  to  such  thrilling  elo- 
quence  A  theological  professor,  speaking  of  Balaam's  ass,  says  it  is 

wrong  to  doubt  that  the  ass  spoke  like  a  man,  when  we  daily  hear  so  many 
men  speak  like  asses The  Palmer  Journal  says  that  John  Brown,  of  En- 
field, Mass.,  who  recently  died,  confessed  on  his  deathbed  to  the  poisoning  of 
two  children,  the  attempted  poisoning  of  biswifo,  aud  the  burning  of  a  bam. 
lie  was  suspected  of  the  barn  burning  at  the  time. 


Jfnrtip  $fntel%mre( 


English  Affairs. 

Tho  now  English  cabinet— about  the  duration  of  which  many  doubts  are 
expressed — is  composed  as  follows  : — First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Lord  Berby  ; 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli; Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Woodstock  (Sir  F.  Thesiger);  Lord  President, 
Marquis  of  Salisbury;  Lord  Privy  Seal,  Earl  of  Hardwicke;  Secretary  for  For- 
eign Affairs,  Earl  of  Malmesbury;  Secretary  of  Stato  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, Right  Hon.  S.  Walpole;  Secretary  for  the  Colonics,  Lord  Stanley;  Sec- 
retary for  War,  General  Peel;  President  of  tho  India  Board,  Earl  of  Ellen- 
borough  ;  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Itight  Hon.  J.  W.  Henley ;  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Works,  Lord  John  Manners ;  First  Lord  of  tho  Admiralty, 
Sir  John  Pakington.  The  Earl  of  Derby,  the  premier,  is  a  genuine,  ingraiucd 
tory — but  tho  ultra  views  of  the  leading  members  of  the  cabinet  must  bo 
greatly  modified,  if  they  expect  to  administer  the  government  successfully. 


Tne  Attempted  Assassination  of  the  French  Emperor. 

The  causes  of  the  attempt  of  January  last  are  variously  stated.  An  intelli- 
gent American,  long  resident  at  Paris,  writes : — "  All  manner  of  political  ru- 
mors and  stories  are  floating  about.  As  everybody  has  his  theory,  I  have 
mine — which  is.  that  the  explanation  of  the  conspirators'  motives  generally 
received,  namely,  a  desire  to  upset  the  whole  fabric  of  European  society,  is 
wide  of  the  mark — that  the  plot  was,  first,  a  private  vengeance  of  the  secret 
societies  against  the  emperor,  who,  in  his  less  palmy  days,  belonged  to  many 
of  them  ;  secondly,  a  national  vengeance  of  the  Italians,  and  particularly  the 
Romans,  against  the  French  for  their  eharcin  putting  down  the  revolutionary 
movement  in  Italy." 

The  English  at  Canton. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  tho  conduct  of  the  English  towards  the  Chi- 
nese has  been  very  considerate,  and  that  they  have  not  abused  their  power. 
The  demands  that  Lord  Elgin  insisted  on,  were — 1.  The  complete  execution 
at  Canton  of  all  treaty  engagements,  including  the  free  admission  of  British 
subjects  to  the  city.  2.  Compensation  to  British  subjects,  and  persons  en- 
titled to  British  protection,  for  losses  incurred  in  consequence  of  the  late  dis- 
turbances. 

Benjamin  D'Israeli. 

We  are. really  glad  to  see  this  brilliant  man  in  office  again — it  is  an  honor 
to  author-craft.  Few  persons,  out  of  political  life,  are  aware  that  D'lsraeli's 
novels  indicate  but  a  small  portion  of  his  mental  labors.  He  is  thoroughly 
versed  in  history  and  politics,  a  shrewd  manager,  and  a  brilliant  talker,  if  not 
orator.  Political  ambition  has  been  the  leading  impulse  of  his  life.  You  see 
it  shadowed  forth  in  Vivian,  where  the  boy-hero  comes  so  near  being  premier 
of  England. 

Robbing  a  Railway  Train. 

We  believe  we'  have  not  mentioned  that,  a  few  weeks  since,  the  railroad 
train  from  Rome  to  Frascati  was  robbed  by  brigands.  The  rascals  hoisted  a 
red  flag — the  signal  of  danger — and  when  the  train  was  broken  up,  seized  the 
engine-driver  and  conductor,  and  proceeded  to  plunder  the  passengers  of 
every  valuable  they  had.  In  common  with  all  the  world,  we  had  imagined 
that  railway  trains  would  defy  the  audacity  of  highwayman,  but  it  seems  we 
reckoned  without  our  host. 

Austria. 

It  is  said  that  France  has  demanded  of  the  Austrian  government  the  tight- 
ening of  the  screws  on  the  press,  promising  to  pay  for  the  concession,  by  sup- 
porting the  views  of  Austria  with  regard  to  the  Danubian  principalities.  This 
the  Austrian  government,,  at  the  last  advices,  had  refused  to  do.  Probably 
the  emperor  thiuks  the  reins  are  tightly  enough  drawn  over  the  backs  of  his 
liege  subjects,  and  they  may  kick  out  of  the  imperial  traces,  if  they  are 
curbed  too  sharply. 

Indian  Affairs. 

The  uews  from  India  continues  to  be  favorable  to  the  English.  Each  battle 
with  the  rebels  is  a  victory — and  of  this  immense  empire,  so  recently  the  prey 
to  a  formidable  insurrection,  there  only  remains  the  kingdom  of  Oude  to  be 
conquered.  There  the  fugitive  fragments  of  the  revolted  Sepoys  have  sought 
refuge ;  and  though  their  forces  are  still  very  considerable,  they  cannot  long 
resist  tho  manceuvreB  of  European  troops,  and  the  intelligent  bravery  of  Eng- 
lish arms. 

East  India  Princes, 

There  is  more  show  than  substance  about  these  shining  dignitaries — a  great 
deal  of  glitter  and  a  great  deal  of  dirt.  The  queen  of  Oude  and  her  suite  left 
the  rooms  she  first  occupied  in  Paris  in  a  filthy  condition.  They  ate  their 
meals,  cooked  and  slept  in  the  same  apartment,  and  threw  the  waste  of  their 
vegetables  and  their  broken  victuals  into  the  corners,  nearly  ruining  the 
rooms  they  occupied. 

A  Good  Plan. 

According  to  an  ancient  custom,  all  princes  of  the  royal  family  of  Berlin 
learn  some  trade.  Prince  Frederick  William,  who  has  just  married  tho 
princess  royal  of  England,  learned  the  trade  of  a  compositor  in  the  printing- 
office  of  Mr.  Hccnel,  at  Berlin.  So  that,  in  the  event  of  tho  present  political 
system  of  Europe  being  knocked  into  »i:  tho  prince  will  be  able  to  earn  his 
living  at  the  case. 

The  Weather  in  Europe. 

While  we  were  having  cold  weather  hero,  they  were  also  freezing  in  Europe. 
In  sunny  Italy — the  fabled  land  of  perpetual  summer — the  cold  was  exces- 
sively severe,  and  tho  more  keenly  felt  because  the  houses  are  built  with  ref- 
erence to  the  poetical  theory  of  an  endless  summer.  In  Constantinople  tho 
severity  of  the  season  was  unparalleled,  and  we  hear  of  70,000  sheep  being 
frozen  to  death  in  one  place. 

The  English  Princess. 

The  Prince  Frederick  William  of  Prussia  and  his  bride  continue  to  be  lion- 
ized at  Berlin  on  the  grandest  scale.  There  are  processions  balls,  receptions 
of  deputations,  students'  serenades,  torchlight  displays,  fireworks,  music, 
bonfires,  and  every  imaginable  kind  of  demonstration.  The  phlegmatic  Ger- 
mans-arc  thoroughly  waked  up,  and  even  burgomeisters  become  poetical. 


The  Carnival. 

There  were  some  brilliant  scenes  at  the  Carnival  in  Paris  this  year.  The 
last  grand  baU  at  the  Opera  was,  of  course,  intensely  brilliant  and  madly  gay. 
But  one  should  see  tho  revellers  on  Ash-Wednesday— haggard,  jaded,  ex- 
hausted and  penniless — to  appreciate  how  much  the  French  sacrifice  for  a 
brief  enjoyment,  and  how  false  are  their  transitory  pleasures. 

The  Duke  of  Montehello. 

The  Duko'of  MoutcbellO;  who  has  just  bceu  appointed  to  the  important 
post  of  French  ambassador  at  St.  Petcrsburgh,  is,  as  his  title  indicates,  the 
eldest  of  the  three  sons  of  Marshal  Lannes.  He  has  been  ambassador  to 
Naples,  then  minister  of  the  navy  under  Louis  Philippe;  and  his  brother. 
General  Mootebello,  is  aide-de-camp  to  the  emperor. 


BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL    DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 
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Easilt  Done.— There  la  not  a  village  or  town  In  the  country  no  enmll,  liut 
that  a  flub  of  bwolvo  labaorlbon  migM  be  mail;  obtained  for  "  Btlloa'a 
Pictorial,"  mid  tin- wnrlt  I)d  tlnii  im^im-l  fur  .-n-ii  at  utmiit  91  67  a  yenr, 
ii.  lido  i  a  gratU  copy  to  tho  pornon  who  sends  th«  Domes  and  money,  Any 
ponioii  duMlriiig  to  form  aclul),  cau  have  sample  copier!  mint  free  of  charge,  by 
landing  tu  ft  Line  to  Mint  effect. 


?£o1totial  4-Bclange. 

Tho  ftocioty  of  Park  Strcot  Church,  in  thin  city,  disbursed  lor 

chai'itabf6  object's,  last  year,  upward*  of  $10,000. The  Into 

Commodore  Matthew  C.  Perry  was  a  nativo  of  Smith  Kingston, 
It.  I.  Ho  entered  tho  United  Statos  navy  as  n  midshipman  on 
the  L6t1i  of  January,  f  809,  and  had  Borvcd  at  sea  twonty-flvo  yearn, 
nnd  on  shoro  more  than  seventeen  yearn,  and  had  only  been  un- 
employed ahout  six  yearn  during  tho  whole  lime  sini-u  his  entrance 
into  tho  navy,  lie  was  fj.'l  years  of  ago,  and  loaves  a  widow  and 
six  children — throe  sons  and  three  daughters.  One  of  tho  sons  is 
now  consul  at  Hong  Kong.  Of  tho  daugters,  two  are  married 
(Mrs.  John  Hone  and  Mrs.  Augusto  Belmont),  and   ono  romuins 

single. The  family,  consisting  of  live  children,  of  tho  late  Sir 

Henry  Bishop  are  in  a  shockingly  destitute  condition.  Tho  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  has  offered  to  tako  charge  of  subscriptions  for 

their  relief. To  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Beloochistun  thcro 

rtro  only  two  slight  drawbacks.  When  the  physician  gives  a  dose, 
ho  is  expected  to  partake  of  a  similar  ono  himself,  as  a  guaranty 
of  his  good  faith.  Should  the  patient  die  under  his  hands,  tho 
relatives — though  by  no  means  bound  to  exercise  it  in  nil  circum- 
stances— have  the  right  of  putting  him  to  death,  unless  special 
agreement  has  been  made  freeing  him  from  all  responsibilities  as 
to  tho  consequences  ;  while  he,  should  they  decide  on  immolating 
him,  has  no  reasonable  ground  for  complaint,  but  is  expected  to 
submit  to  his  fato  like  a  man  and  a  hakim.  In  other  respects,  the 
amateur  will  find  an  easy  field. The  journals  of  Moscow  con- 
tain a  list  of  501  landed  proprietors,  belonging  to  the  Order  of 
Noblesse,  who  have  given  in  their  adhesion  to  the  liberal  measures 

of  tho  omporor,  respecting  tho  emancipation  of  serfs. Tho 

Secretary  of  tho  Navy  has  awarded  the  contract  for  the  steam 
machinery  for  the  sloop-of-war  building  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy 
Yard,  to  Kcany,  Neafio  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  and  at  Boston,  to 
Harrison  Loring,  of  Boston — the  partios  above  mentioned  being 
tho  lowest  bidders,  and  their  plaDS  and  specifications  being  the 

best  adapted  for  sea-service. The  Artesian  well  of  the  Sutli- 

orlands  at  Paris,  Illinois,  has  been  bored  to  tho  depth  of  over 

seven  hundred  feet,  and  as  yet  no  water  has  been  found. Mr. 

John  Barry,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  was  fatally  wounded  by  his  son, 
recently,  whilo  fencing  with  foils,  the  point  of  the  foil  entering 
just  abovo  tho  eye.  After  lingering  a  few  days,  he  died.  His 
son,  quite  a  youth,  is  almost  frantic  with  grief  at  tho  painful  oc- 
currence.  Tho  remains  of  Lablaehe  will  shortly  be  removed 

from  Naples  to  Paris,  to  bo  interred  beside  those  of  his  wife,  when 
a  solemn  requiem  will  be  sung  in  tho  Church  of  La  Made- 
leine  The  Syracuse  (New  York)  Journal  tolls  tho  following: 

"A  man  not  a  thousand  miles  from  Syracuse,  having  mado  an 
assignment  some  years  since,  was  called  upon  by  a  New  York 
creditor,  to  whom  he  exhibited  his  books,  and  with  whom  he  pro- 
posed to  settle  at  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar.  Tho  New  York  man 
replied,  "  How  can  yon  pny  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar  1  Your  assets 
will  not  pay  over  forty  cents."- — "  Well,  never  mind  that,"  said 
tho  unfortunate  assignor ;  "  if  my  assets  will  not  pay  the  fifty  cents, 

I  will  make  up  tho  deficiency  out  of  my  own  pocket." Oliver 

Ditson  has  issued  during  the  last  five  years  no  less  than   529,700 

volumes  of  music. A  private  letter  to  a  musical  gentleman  in 

New  York,  states  that  OIc  Bull  had  been  received  with  great  en- 
thusiasm, not  only  at  Bergen,  the  city  of  his  birth,  but  in  Christi- 
ana, and  every  city  or  village  through  which  ho  passed.  Prom 
the  theatre  ho  was  followed  homo  by  thousands  of  persons,  ac- 
companied by  a  band  of  music,  and,  even  after  ho  had  entered  his 
hotel,  the  enthusiastic  multitude  continued  for  some  timo  to  pour 
forth  their  joyous  acclamations  at  his  safe  return  to  his  father- 
land.  Deposit  a  lump  of  salt  in  your  horse's  manger,  and 

allow  him  to  have  free  access  to  it. The  American  horse- 
tamer  is  still  astonishing  the  Londoners  by  his  feats.  He  has  de- 
termined to  open  a  subscription  list  at  ten  guineas  each  for  per- 
sons desirous  of  learning  the  new  method  ;  and  when  the  subscrib- 
ers amount  to  five  hundred,  classes  will  be  formed   to  receive  the 

necessary  instructions  under  certain  conditions. An  English 

lady  has  recently  left  by  will  to  T>.  D.  Hume,  the  celebrated 
American  medium,  a  life  annuity  of  $1200  a  year. 


Education  ix  Ohio. — The  report  of  the  Ohio  State  Commis- 
sioner of  common  schools  for  1857,  gives  tho  number  of  school 
districts  in  the  State  as  8091 ;  scholars  enrolled,  603,347 ;  average 
attendance,  350,867  ;  total  number  of  school  youth,  843,840  ;  num- 
ber of  male  teachers,  10,1  S9  ;  female  teachprs,  8684  ;  paid  to  male 
teachers,  S1,181,SI9;  to  female  teachers,  $598,157.  The  report 
embraces  returns,  also,  of  19  seminaries  and  11  colleges.  In  the 
colleges  there  arc  .1695  pupils  pursuing  a  full  course,  and  365  a 
partial  course;  and  there  arc  in  the  preparatory  department,  1525 
pupils.  The  value  of  college  property  is  ©675,000,  and  the  en- 
dowments amount  to  $700,000.  Their  libraries  contain,  alto- 
gether, 80,300  volumes. 


Tue  Florida  War. — George  Copway,  the  Ojibway  chief,  and 
eleven  other  red  men,  now  in  Washington,  have  recently  proposed 
to  tho  government  to  send  a  deputation  of  three  of  their  number 
to  Billy  Bowlegs,  for  the  purpose  of  convincing  him  of  the  folly 
of  resisting  the  United  States,  and  inducing  him  and  his  followers 
to  emigrate  peacefully  to  a  new  home  in  the  West. 


<EJMaj)*rtje  (Batfjerinp. 

i  pwii   i    ol  6000   ick  and  '    ol  licrs  will  iboi 

their  passage  to  England,  from  India. 

The  annual  consumption  ol  n  the  United 

nearly  three  pounds  to  every  Inhabitant. 

Matthew  II.  Smith  is  engaged  a*  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church,  in  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York,  or  at  least  he  in  preaching 
there  regularly. 

In  Pittsburgh,  N.  Y.,  the  other  day,  Susannah   E.  Chun  hill 

ohtai I  a  cord  ret  for     5000  damage    against  John  Horton,  for 

breach  of  promi  10  of  Dnrrlftgo. 

Mr.  B.  T.  Smiih,  losseoofthc  Drufy  Lane  Theatre,  has  opened 
the  Panopticon  in  Leicester  Square,  London,  for  on  entertainment 
of  u  religious  and  medical  character,  on  Sunday  evenings. 

Tho  government  receipts  are  in<Te;i.-ed,  h«-ing  now  lour  (inn* 
OS  mucb  per  day,  at  New  York,  OS  they  were  in  November.  They 
ore  now  sufficient  to  meet  the  current expfen  i    ol  '  rcrnmdpt. 

Cuss  Wright,  of  Ludlow,  over  86  years  of  ago,  mid  deaf  and 
dumb,  has  thus  far  this  winter  walked  daily  to  the  wood*,  over  a 
mile,  cut  his  running  cord  of  wood,  and  returned  before  SUfidoWn. 

Thorough  drainage  first,  deep  tillage  second,  frequent  stirring 
of  the  surface  third,  arc  the  true  means  for  securing  land  against 
the  effects  of  drought.  Flat  culture  of  hoed  crops  i.->  equally 
indispensable. 

A  warrant  has  been  issued  for  the  apprehension  of  Mr.  William 
Yuiing  Ceoeh,  of  London,  ihe  well-known  pto<-k  broker,  on  tin- 
charge  of  having  committed  forgeries  to  a  large  amount  in  his 
capacity  ns  broker. 

Tho  banks  arc  actually  burdened  with  the  amount  of  specie 
now  in  their  vaults.  In  Boston,  our  banking  institutions  hold  a 
sum  total  of  coin  that  readies  nearly  S8, 000,000,  a  larger  aggre- 
gate than  was  ever  before  in  their  possession. 

Although  tho  annual  slaughter  of  whales  in  the  North  Pacific 
amounts  to  between  three  and  four  thousand,  there  is  yet  no  dimi- 
nution in  tho  yield.  It  is  thought  they  have  a  secure  breeding 
ground  in  Dr.  Kane's  open  polar  sea. 

A  a  gentleman  "  whose  term  of  eight  months  in  the  Hudson, 
N.  J.,  jail  has  just  expired,  is  lecturing  on  the  "  fight  and  shades 
of  prison  life."  Tho  lecture  has  already  been  delivered  in  Jersey 
City  and  Hudson,  and  pronounced  able  and  interesting. 

Miss  Catharine  Beech,  who  was  run  over  by  rail  can?  at  Altoona, 
Pa.,  refused  to  have  her  limbs  amputated;  but  mortification  set  in 
and  caused  her  death  as  certainly,  if  not  as  speedily,  as  amputa- 
tion might  have  done. 

The  first  composer  who  set  an  opera  to  music  was  Francesco 
Barbarini,  an  Italian  artist;  and  the  piece  to  whicli  he  gave  the 
garb  of  harmony  was  "The  Conversion  of  St.  Paul."  It  was 
brought  out  in  Home  in  1460. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  New  York  legislature  ex- 
empting firemen  from  $500  taxation  on  their  real  estate  and  per- 
sonal property.  Tho  military  are  already  exempt  by  law,  and 
certainly  the  firemen  are  just  as  ranch  entitled  to  exemption. 

The  Newark  Advertiser  has  this  rare  notice  : — "Married,  in  the 
village  of  London,  England,  on  the  25th  ult.,  Frederick  W. 
Hohenzollern,  Esq.,  of  Berlin,  Prussia,  and  Victoria  Adelaide 
Guelph,  eldest  daughter  of  Albert  Saxccobourgandgotha,  Esq.,  of 
tho  former  place. 

Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  M.  P.,  has  tendered  his  resignation  of  the 
offices  he  held  under  tho  late  Duke  of  Devonshire,  to  the  present 
duke.  It  is  rumored  that  a  policy  of  assurance  for  £60,000  on 
the  late  duke's  life  was  effected  by  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  says  the 
Sheffield  Independent. 

The  following  is  an  advertisement  in  a  Philadelphia  paper  : — 
"A  middle-aged  gentleman,  of  strictly  moral  habits,  with  about 
$1400  as  the  result  of  his  industry,  desires  the  acquaintance  of  a 
Christian  lady,  in  similar  circumstances,  with  a  view  to  travelling 
the  balance  of  the  journey  in  double  harness." 

In  "Dodsley's  Register"  for  October,  1765,  it  is  stated  that  "a 
method  of  making  sugar  and  molasses  from  the  sap  of  a  certain 
tree  called  the  maple,  common  in  the  New  England  colonies,  has 
just  been  discovered  and  put  in  practice  at  several  portions  of  New 
England,  but  especially  at  Bernardston,  about  twenty  miles  from 
Athol." 

Beforo  the  Mormons  abandoned  Jackson  county,  Mo.,  a  chosen 
number  secretly  laid  the  foundation  of  the  future  temple,  and 
then,  carefully  covering  all  traces  of  their  work  with  dirt,  planted 
it  over.  Thelocation  of  this  spot  is  held  as  a  church  secret.  The 
idea  of  shortly  returning  to  build  this  temple  is  continually  fos- 
tered by  the  leading  saints  in  Utah,  according  to  a  letter  from 
California. 

Husband  murder  is  becoming  very  common  in  France.  French 
juries,  however,  seem, to  consider  it  as  justifiable  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent. A  woman  of  the  name  Janjc  was  tried  at  Monthlcry,  near 
Paris,  for  having  made  way  with  her  worse  half  in  order  to  marry 
her  paramour.  This  was  viewed  in  the  light  of  an  extenuating 
circumstance,  and  the  young  woman  was  only  sentenced  to  twelve 
years  hard  labor. 

The  San  Francisco  Times  says  a  purse  of  gold  was  left  with 
the  house  of  Bull,  Baker  &  Co.,  Shasta,  some  two  or  three  years 
since,  which  has  never  been  called  for.  It  was  deposited  in  the 
name  of  William  Lush.  The  owner  will  probably  never  call  for 
it,  having  passed  away,  as  have  thousands  of  others  in  this  land 
of  dark  fates,  through  the  agency  of  accident  or  disease,  of  whom 
there  is  neither  note  nor  record. 

A  correspondent  of  a  contemporary  says  that,  a  few  weeks  ago, 
he  was  importuned  by  certain  youths  in  a  seminary  not  a  thou- 
sand miles  from  Boston  to  prepare  and  read  a  lecture  on  a  given 
night.  The  promise  was  made  ;  but  when  the  ten  days  stipulated 
had  transpired,  and  tho  lecturer  announced  himself  ready  to  hold 
forth,  he  found  that  the  young  men  whose  minds  lie  was  solicited 
to  instruct,  had  each  and  all  started  as  lecturers  themselves. 

A  letter  from  Wiesbaden  states  that  ramifications  of  the  Pierri 
conspiracy  have  been  discovered  in  that  town.  It  is  added  that  a 
species  of  projectile,  such  as  that  used  in  the  Rue  LcpcUetier,  was 
fabricated  at  Wiesbaden  last  summer  by  an  operative  of  that 
town.  He  offered  it  for  sale  to  the  French  minister  at  Frankfort, 
who  refused  it.  He  then  sold  it  to  an  Englishman,  who  wasfiass- 
ing  the  season  at  the  baths.  The  police  are  collecting  evidence 
on  the  subject. 

The  English  government  has  agreed  to  grant  a  site  for  a  monu- 
ment to  the  late  General  Sir  Henry  Havclock.  The  monument 
will  be  erected  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Nelson  column  to  that 
of  Sir  Charles  Napier's  statue.  The  monument,  which  will  con- 
sist of  a  full-length  statue  of  the  late  General  Havclock,  will  be 
supported  by  a  handsome  base,  on  which  will  be  given  a  full 
notice  of  those  regiments  which  took  so  gallant  a  part  along  with 
the  deceased  general  in  tho  relief  of  Cawnpore  and  Lucknow. 


Srcuujfl  of  Colo. 

....  Melfl]  * — Mm-.  h«frfTtoy. 

^,...  Manias  great  bob  tan  is  his  poppet — Mnie. 

i  ■ 

....  A  woman  must  not  by  pretty  if  her  merit  U  to  bejud 
— Mutr.  (itojprin. 

....  The  true  poet  i-  always  great  if  rom  pared  with  others; 
not  always  if  compared  with  aimaetf. — haon. 

....  The  world  i-  (he  Ixmk  of  women.     Whatever  knov.  < 
they  may  possess  u  more  commonly  acquired  by  observation  than 
■  ■  ■ 

As  I  approve  of  a  youth,  that  has  something  of  the  old 

man  in  him,  so  I  am  no  fa  ith   an  old  man,  that  has 

something  of  the  youth. — Cicero. 

....  Make  the  doors  upon  n  woman's  wit, and  it  will  out  at  the 

IlUt    that,    and    'twill  out  at  the  Ley-hole ;   stop  that, 

'twill  fly  with  the  imokc  onl  at  the  chimney. — ohaktpeare, 

....  To  commit  the  execution  of  a   purpose  to  one  who  disjtjt- 
of  the  plan  of  it,  is  to  employ  bat  one-third  of  the  mas: 

hi:-,  heart  and  bit  head  are  against  yon,  you  have  commanded  only 

his  hands. — Colton. 

....  Moral  prejudices  are  the  stopgaps  of  virtue :  and,  a*  with 

other  .stopgaps,  ii  ii  often  more  difficult  to  get  either  out  or  in 

through  them,  than  through  any  other  part  of  the  fence. — Gueats 

at  Truth. 

. 
....  A  man  without  earnestness  is  a  mournful  and  pcrpb 
Spectacle.    But  it  in  a  consolation  to  believe,  as  we  must  ol 
a. one,  that  he  is  in  the  most  effectual  and  compulsive  of  all  £<  hi 

— SU  fling. 

....  If  wc  pretend  to  have  reached  either  perfection  or  satisfac- 
tion, we  have  degraded  ourselves  end  our  work.    God's  work  only 

may  express  that ;  but  ours  may  never  have  that  sentence  written 
upon  it, — "And  behold  it  wqg  very  good." — Ruthin. 

....  Jamshid  was  the  first  person  who  put  an  edging  round  his 
garment  and  a  ring  upon  his  finger.  They  a«kcd  him,  "  Why  did 
you  bestow  all  the  decoration  "and  ornament  on  the  left  hand, 
whilst  the  right  is  the  superior?"  He  answered,  "  Sufficient  for 
the  right  is  the  ornament  of  being  right." — 


Joker's  13uogct. 

It  is  generally  considered  that  a  man  has  a  right  to  steal  a  ki*3 
or  an  umbrella  whenever  he  has  a  chance. 

Funny — to  sec  a  milkman  looking  over  the  "prices  current," 
to  find  out  how  chalk  is  going. 

A  modern  enigma  runs  thus  :  "In  a  land  P 
honey,  why  should  there  be  thousands  starvii  ; 

"  Mr.  S.,  is  your  customer  B.  a  man  to  be  I 
of  no  one  more  so.     Ho  is  to  be  trusted  fore 

A  Maine  editor  says  that  a  pumpkin  in  that  State  grew  so  large 
that  eight  men  could  stand  round  it.  This  is  like  the  fellow  who 
saw  a  flock  of  blackbirds  so  low  that  he  could  shake  a  stick  at 
them. 

Wc  lately  heard  a  vulgar  politician  boast  upon  the  stump,  that 
he  and  Daniel  Webster  once  staid  over  night  at  the  same  public 
house.  It  must  have  been  a  house  of  "  entertainment  for  man 
and  beast." 

Definitions  from  a  new  school-book:  "John,  what's  a  bakery  V 
"A  place  where  they  bake,  sir."  "What's  a  brewery  V  "A 
place  where  they  brew."  "  What's  a  gallery  V  "  Ti  hi — a  place 
where  there  is  gals  !" 

"  Shame,"  shame  !"  cried  a  bumpkin  orator  at  a  parish  meet- 
ing in  the  country,  "our  clergyman  pays  no  rate."  "Yes ho 
does,"  rejoined  a  wag.  "  What  rate  docs  he  pay  V  inquired  the 
other.     "  Why,  the  cu-rate." 

A  housemaid  the  other  evening  slipped  from  a  chair  on  which 
she  was  temporarily  standing,  and  fell  head  foremost  into  a  barrel 
of  flour.  To  show  the  effect  of  mental  agony,  we  will  state  that 
"her  hair  became  white  in  a  single  night." 

The  N.  O.  Picayune  publishes  the  following  notice:  "Lost — 
Yesterday,  on  Magazine  Street,  a  small  blue  morocco  pocket-book, 
containing  a  variety  of  papers — among  the  rest  a  tailor's  bill, 
amounting  to  $135.*  Any  person  finding  the  same  will  please  to 
pay  the  bill,  and  nothing  more  shall  bo  said." 

A  captain,  one  of  the  old  school,  being  at  a  ball,  had  been  ac- 
cepted by  a  beautiful  partner,  a  lady  of  rank,  who  in  the  most 
delicate  manner  possible,  hinted  to  him  the  propriety  of  putting 
on  a  pair  of  gloves.  "0,"was  the  elegant  reply,  "  never  miud 
me,  ma'am  :  I  shall  wash  my  hands  when  I've  done  dancing." 


THE  FLAG  OF  OUR   UNION. 

THE    FAVORITE    MEEKLY   MISCELLANEOUS     JOURNAL. 

DESIGNED  FOR  THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

This  long  established  and  well  known  -weekly  paper,  after  firf/tv  goon  of 
unequalled  prosperity  and  popularity,  has  become  a  "household  word"  frcni 
Maiue  to  California,  gladdening  the  fireside  of  rich  and  poor,  in  town,  and 
country,  all  over  the  wide  extent  of  the  United  States.  It  should  be  a  weekly 
visitor  to  every  American  home,  because 

O3"  It  is  just  such  a  paper  as  any  father,  brother,  or  friend  would  intro- 
duce to  the  family  circle. 

(Cr*-  It  is  printed  on  the  finest  satin-surfaced  paper,  with  new  type,  and  in 
a  neat  and  beautiful  style.        • 

O*  It  is  of  the  mammoth  size,  yet  contains  no  advertisements  in  its  eight 
super  royal  pages. 

(£7=*  It  is  devoted  to  news,  tales,  poems,  stories  of  the  sea.  discoveries,  mis- 
cellany, wit  and  humor. 

(CT"  it  is  carefully  edited  by  M.  M.  Batlou,  who  has  seventeen  years  of  ed- 
itorial experience  in  Boston. 

[£/=*  It  contains  in  its  large,  well  filled  and  deeply  interesting  pages  Dot  one 
vulgar  word  or  line. 

[T^*  It  numbers  among  its  regular  contributors  the  best  male  and  female 
writers  in  the  country. 

0=  Its  tales,  while  they  absorb  the  reader,  cultivate  a  taste  for  all  that  is 
good  and  beautiful  in  humanity. 

\^y=~  It  is  acknowledged  that  the  good  influence  of  such  a  paper  in  the  home 
circle  is  almost  incalculable. 

(£7*  I  ts  suggestive  pages  provoke  in  the  young  an  inquiring  spirit,  and  add 
to  their  store  of  knowledge. 

0=*  Its  columns  are  free  from  politics  and  all  jarring  topics,  its  object  being 
to  make  home  happy. 

f£p-  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  it  has  for  years  been  so  popular  a  fiworite 
throughout  the  country. 

TERMS  :— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year £2  00 

4  subscribers,  '*        "    7  00 

10  "  "       ".    1500 

Any  person  sending  ue  twelve  subscribers  at  the  last  rate,  shall  receive  the 
thirteenth  copv  gratis. 

Any  postmaster  can  receive  a  copy  of  the  paper  to  his  own,  address  at  the 
lowest  club  rate.     O"  Sample  copies  sent  wheD  desired. 

%y  One  copy  of  The  Flag  of  our  TJsion,  and  one  copy  of  Ballou's  Picto- 
rial, to  one  address,  for  -=3  50  a  year. 

Published  every  Saturday,  by  M.  M.  BALLOT/, 

Kb.  22  "Winter  Street,  Boston. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM    COMPANION. 


MUSICIAN  OF  MOGADORE. 

The  old  follow  delineated  at  full 
length  in  the  picture  on  this  page, 
diligently  sawing  away  on  his  in- 
strument, is  a  type  of  a  large  class 
of  professional  performers,  who  cer- 
tainly would  be  prosecuted  as  nui- 
sances in  any  civilized  community. 
Their  music,  however,  is  greatly 
admired  in  Morocco,  where,  proba- 
bly, Thalberg  or  Jenny  Lind  would 
not  be  appreciated.  They  are  in 
great  request  at  merry-makings, 
and  particularly  at  weddings.  A 
recent  traveller  speaks  of  them,  par- 
ticularly on  the  occasion  of  a  wed- 
ding, at  which  he  was  on  invited 
guest.  He  tells  us  thot  he  found 
the  bride  in  her  best  apparel  seated 
on  a  bed  surrounded  by  her  com- 
panions and  frionds.  According 
to  the  custom,  she  kept  her  eyes 
closed,  and  appeared  to  take  no 
notice  of  the  festivities  going  on 
around  her  in  honor  of  the  nup- 
tials. "  While,"  says  ho,  "  she  is 
thus  crouched,  and  hidden,  as  it 
were,  on  the  huge  bed,  the  rest  ot 
the  room  is  occupied  by  a  very  long-' 
table,  around  which  are  seated  her 
relatives  and  friends,  busy  in  eating 
and  drinking.  In  the  courtyard  ot 
the  house  an  immense  crowd  is  as- 
sembled ;  the  upper  galleries,  the 
chambers,  the  staircases,  are  given 
up  to  the  guests,  who  compose  al- 
most a  whole  town.  At  one  ot  the 
marriages  to  which  I  went  with  all 
the  world,  I  found  the  passage  in 
the  street  and  the  interior  of  the 
courtyard  so  thronged,  that  it  was 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  I  could 
enter.  The  musicians  were  lean- 
ing against  one  of  the  walls,  and 
the  whole  courtyard  was  filled  with 
spectators.  On  one  side  were  the 
Jewish  women  in  full  dress,  with  a 

heavy  piece  of  cloth  on  their  heads,  worn  transversely  over  a  very 
high  and  graceful  turban  they  always  wear  at  weddings.  On  the 
opposite  side  were  several  Moors  of  distinction,  standing  or  sitting, 
who  were  thought  worthy  of  gracing  the  nuptials  with  their  pres- 
ence. It  is  difficult  to  form  an  idea  of  the  racket  the  musicians 
made  with  their  voices  and  instruments.  They  pitilessly,  scraped 
a  sort  of  two-stringed  violin,  peculiar  to  the  country,  which  gives 
forth  a  noise  rather  than  a  sound.  They  had  also  the  Moorish 
guitar,  which  is  an  instrument  of  graceful  form,  the  tones  resem- 
bling those  of  the  mandoline.  Add  to  this  the  tambourine,  which 
accompanies  all  the  songs.  But  these  songs,  or  rather  screams, 
are  the  stunning  part  of  the  concert ;  their  monotony  contributes 
to  render  them  wearisome.  The  dancers  who  move  to  such  music 
are  all  females,  the  gravity  of  the  men  forbidding  them  the  exer- 
cise. All  who  have  been  in  Algiers,  know  the  style  of  dancing 
common  to  all  Oriental  countries.  As  it  consists  in  postures  and 
contortions,  with  scarcely  any  change  of  feet,  it  is  easy  to  perform, 
even  in  so  crowded  a  space  as  this  courtyard  was.  When  each  of 
the  dancers  has  finished  her  short  performance,  the  persons  pres- 
ent seek  for  money,  to  testify  their  interest  and  gratification.  But 
it  is  customary,  before  placing  the  offering  in  the  plate  prepared 
for  this  purpose,  to  touch  the  coin  to  the  shoulder  of  the  favorite 


JEWISH    MUSICIAN   IN   THE    COSTUME    OP   MOGADORE,  AFRICA. 


dancer.  I  have  seen  spectators  giving  gold  with  an  air  of  osten- 
tation, and  doubtless  to  attract  the  notice  of  Christians.  The 
wedding-feast  lasts  several  days.  At  the  close  ot  the  last  day, 
when  the  bride  is  to  leave  her  parents*  house,  before  she  goes  to 
that  of  the  bridegroom,  they  dress  her,  place  on  her  head  a  sort  of 
mitre  made  of  a  quantity  of  handkerchiefs  piled  upon  each  other ; 
she  is  placed  upon  a  table  seated  against  a  wall,  and  as  motionless 
as  an  Egyptian  statue ;  candles  and  torches  are  held  near  her  face, 
so  that  the  spectators  can  enjoy  a  full  view  of  the  ceremony.  Old 
women  are  beside  her,  keeping  up  a  continuous  noise  by  beating 
on  little  drums  made  of  parchment  stretched  over  earthem  jars  of 
different  colors ;  other  old  women  paint  her  cheeks  and  forehead 
with  cinnibar  or  henna,  or  blacken  the  interior  of  her  lids  with 
kohl.  The  unfortunate  girl,  exposed  to  these  fatiguing  attentions, 
cannot  even  open  her  eyes  during  the  last  operation,  for  that 
would  be  unlucky.  A  little  instrument  of  wood  or  silver  is  insert- 
ed under  the  lids,  and  serves  to  dye  them.  In  a  word,  she  is  the 
patient  and  resigned  victim  offered  up  a  sacrifice  to  the  assembly. 
She  is  then  lifted  up  from  the  staging  as  a  statue  would  be,  and 
dragged  out  of  the  paternal  mansion,  half  resting  on  her  feet,  half 
lifted  under  .the  arms ;  she  is  followed  by  all  the  guests,  while  young 
men,  carrying  torches,  walk  backward  to  the  bridegroom's  house." 


BLUE  GROTTO  AT  CAPRI. 

The  engraving  below  embraces 
an  accurate  delineation  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  famous  Blue  Grotto  of 
Capri,  an  island  about  twenty-five 
miles  from  Naples.  The  low  en- 
trance is  seen  in  tho  distance.  The 
remarkable  transparency  of  the  sea, 
and  the  azure  brilliance  of  the  re- 
flected light  in  the  grotto,  constitute 
its  unique  charm.  A  poetical  trav- 
eller remarks  that  he  never  saw 
such  intense  translucence  as  the  sea 
possesses  round  the  rocks  of  Capri ; 
nor  such  beautiful  specimens  of  iris- 
hued  sands  lying  beneath,  greener 
than  emeralds  and  bright  as  sap- 
phires. The  cave  ha6  been  men- 
tioned as  one  of  tho  baths  of  Tibe- 
rius ;  but  this  statement  is  apocry- 
phal. The  deep  water,  floating  full 
and  wide  into  the  cave  from  its  nar- 
row entrance,  is  of  the  hue  and  tran- 
sparency of  the  lightest  and  bright- 
est sapphire.  One  author  tells  us 
that,  when  he  had  entered  into  the 
low-arching  vault,  and  looked  back 
to  where  the  light  streamed  through 
the  aperture,  it  appeared  of  a  ceru- 
lean blue,  so  fine  and  ethereal  that 
it  resembled  undulating  flames.  "  I 
should  say,"  continues  the  writer, 
"  the  very  Spirit  of  Light  had  de- 
scended here,  and  held  her  throne 
upon  those  waters,  veiling  her  ra- 
diancy with  its  robes  of  azure." 
"Just  where  the  waves  broke 
against  the  rocks,"  says  our  fair 
countrywoman,  Mrs.  Le  Vert,  in 
her  admirable  description  of  this 
scene,  "we  saw  a  small  opening  in 
them,  and  soon  after,  entering  a 
barcioh'na  (little  boat),  we  rowed  to- 
wards it.  As  we  approached  it, 
our  boatman  called  out,  '  Lie  down 
in  the  boat.'  Obeying  his  com- 
mand, we  soon  felt  ourselves  carried 
quickly  onward  upon  the  crest  of  a  great  wave.  For  an  instant 
the  darkness  was  intense,  and  a  sharp  pang  of  fear  assailed  me ; 
bnt  in  another  we  seemed  to  have  entered  a  fairy  land  of  mystery 
and  dazzling  light.  We  seemed  floating  in  the  air.  The  water 
was  deeply  blue,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  same  color.  A  vast 
arched  roof  rose  above  us ;  beneath  it,  stretched  far  away  long 
corridors  and  aisles,  whose  pavement  was  of  a  rich  turquoise  blue, 
as  smooth  and  calm  as  though  it  were  stone  aud  not  living  water. 
From  the  roof  hung  multitudes  of  stalactites,  around  which  was 
playing  a  clear  blue  flame,  like  burning  spirits  of  wine.  The  fish 
swimming  below  us  were  as  blue  as  the  jaybirds  of  our  forests, 
and  the  walls  and  broken  rocks  seemed  carved  from  a  quarry  of 
lapis  lazuli.  It  was  wonderful,  unique,  and  the  fit  abode  of  sea- 
nymphs,  which  the  people  of  Capri  say  still  inhabit  it;  while  the 
Neapolitans  call  it  the  '  Witches'  Cave.'  The  depth  of  the  water 
is  about  eight  fathoms.  Near  the  centre  of  the  grotto  is  a  landing- 
place,  leading  to  a  corridor  which,  after  a  few  feet,  is  found-closed 
up  by  a  great  stone.  In  the  time  of  Tiberius,  i:  no  donbt  served 
as  a  bath  for  the  luxurious  monarch ;  and  the  subterranean  pas- 
sage led  from  his  palace  on  the  cliff  far,  far  above  it."  If  the  reader 
will  refer  to  the  "  Improvisatore,"  by  Andersen,  the  Danish  writer, 
he  will  find  a  truthful  and  poetical  description  of  this  famous  scene. 
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LORD  DKRBY, 

PREMIER    OF    ENGLAND. 

The  peculiar  relations  between 
France  and  England,  and  tho  great 
questions  now  pressing  upon  tbo 
consideration  of  tho  statesmen  of 
tho  old  world,  render  a  change  in 
tho  British  ministry,  always  an  affair 
of  great  moment,  of  peculiar  impor- 
tance at  the  present  juncture.  Oar 
readers  will  therefore  bo  pleased  to 
have  an.  opportunity  of  preserving 
the  authentic  portrait  of  the  chief 
minister  of  tho  British  cabinet  pre- 
sented on  this  page.  They  will  not 
need  to  ho  reminded  that  the  office 
he  holds  was  vacated  by  the  resig- 
nation of  Lord  Palmerston,  on  ac- 
count of  the  defeat  of  the  conspiracy 
bill— it  being  customary  for  tho 
English  cabinet,  when  defeated  on 
a  leading  government  moasure,  to 
go  out  in  a  body.  It  is  not  yet 
known  whether  the  new  premier 
will  do  anything  to  conciliate  the 
emperor  of  tho  French,  in  the  way 
of  supporting  a  new  conspiracy  bill. 
In  regard  to  China,  he  courts  peace 
as  soon  as  consistent  with  British 
rights  and  honor;  and  on  the  great 
quostiou  of  reform,  he  is  non-com- 
mittal. But  let  us  briefly  sketch 
the  antecedents  of  tho  present  fore- 
most man  in  England.  Lord  Derby 
is  a  son  of  Lord  Stanley,  and  was 
born  March  29, 1799.  Mr.  Stanley, 
as  ho  was  then  called,  entered  par- 
liament, of  which  his  father  was  a 
member,  in  1824.  Ho  delivered  his 
6ecoud  speech  on  the  6th  of  May,  in 
that  year,  on  a  motion  of  Joseph 
Hume's  about  the  Irish  Church. 
This  speech  is  interesting,  because 
this  was  the  question  on  which  he 
ultimately  broke  with  the  whig  par- 
ty. He  was  willing  to  reform  tho 
church,  but  thought  it  unduly  abus- 
ed, and  was  not  prepared  to  meddle 
with  its  property.  This  speech 
rather  startled  the  more  advanced 
whigs,  but  it  was  a  very  decided 
success  in  the  oratorical  way,  and 
was  lauded  both  by  Burdett  and 
I'lunkctt.  Mi*.  Stanley  visited  this 
country.  Afterwards,  he  resided 
for  some  time  in  Ireland,  for  he  has 
estates  in  Tippcrary.  Mr.  Stanley 
fought  the  battle  of  the  reform  bill 
with  all  the  spirit  of  the  Lambtons 
and  the  Greys.  There  is  a  story 
of  his  jumping  on  the  table  at 
Brookes's,  and  stirring  up  whig 
zeal  to  fury.  When  tho  cause  was 
won,  he  became  for  some  time 
(1833-34)  tho  whig  colonial  secreta- 
ry ;  but  before  long  he  withdrew 
from  tho  party,  and  was  their  sturdy 
and  relentless  opponent  along  with 
Feel,  from  1835  to  1841.  This 
change,  which  occurred  simultane- 
ously with  that  of  Sir  James  Gra- 
ham, was  occasioned  by  the  whig1 
attitude  towards  tho  Irish  church, 
which  he  had  refused  to  sacrifice  ten 
years  before.  But  there  was  much 
disaffection  of  a  far  more  general 
character  towards  the  whigs  at  that 
time.  Moore,  as  his  diary  shows, 
was  disgusted  with  them.  The 
"  Times "  turned  against  them. 
Year  by  year  tho  grand  majority 
which  the  reform  bill  had  given 
them  fell  away — and  in  1841  they 
were  kicked  out  amidst  universal 
jubilee.  Now  came-  tho  reign  of  Sir 
Hubert  Peel ;  and  Lord  Stanley  (for 
such  after  1834  was  his  courtesy 
title)  was  colonial  secretary  in  his 
(Sir  Robert's)  government.  It  is 
said  that  ho  and  Sir  Robert  were 
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men  too  great  to  sit  com  for,  ably  on 
the  same  bench,  and  that  it  '^as  on 
this  account  that  Lord  Stantc  ■  went 
to  the  house  of  lords,  in  Novr-nbcr, 
1844,  in  his  father's  barony  of  Stan- 
ley, of  Bickcrstaffc.  Feci  fell,  as 
wc  all  know,  a  martyr  to  his  free- 
trade  measures.  Lord  Stanley  was 
one  of  those  who  adhered  to  protec- 
tion, and  was  naturally  the  beet 
man  under  whose  banner  the  shat- 
tered conservatives  could  rally. 
His  name  became  associated  with 
that  unpopular  cause  ;  but  when,  as 
Lord  Derby  (to  which  title  he  had 
succeeded  in  1851),  he  formed  the 
ministry  of  1852,  he  lost  no  time  in 
intimating  that  he  had  abandoned 
it  as  hopeless.  Less  than  a  year 
destroyed  his  government,  and  since 
that  time  his  career  of  desultory  op- 
position is  familiar  to  public  remem- 
brance. It  was  observed  that  after 
his  removal  to  the  house  of  lords  he 
became  less  active.  He  did  not 
show  the  same  readiness  for  a  set-to. 
But  occasionally  he  vindicated  his 
old  reputation  by  some  brilliant 
speech ;  and  he  kept  up  his  position 
by  frequent  criticisms  on  the  doings 
of  government.  For  more  than 
thirty-five  years  Lord  Derby  has 
been  thus  before  the  country,  "and  it 
seems  natural  that  we  should  say 
something  o(  his  character  and  elo- 
quence. The  Stanleys  have  gene- 
rally had.  character  of  some  kind, 
and  have  not  dozed  awav  their  lives 
in  ancestral  castles.  The  present 
peer  early  showed  not  only  brains, 
but  pluck,  and  especially  self-reli- 
ance. In  Ireland,  as  his  opp'onent 
Sheil,  in  his  "  Sketches,"  tells  us, 
he  did  not,  like  some  predecessors, 
allow  himself  to  be  made  a  tool  of 
by  those  sets  who  circumvent  new 
secretaries  and  prey  on  their  inexpe- 
rience. He  took  his  own  line,  and 
acted  on  it,  whether  the  line  was 
right  or  wrong.  He  went  with  spirit 
into  the  reform  bill ;  and  he  did  not 
leave  the  whigs  till  he  thought  the 
whigs  were  going  beyond  their  prin- 
ciples. All  tins  time  his  liveliness 
and  activity — his  dath,  to  use  a  fa- 
miliar word — were  unfailing.  Long 
after  that  middle  age,  when  wo  all 
begin  to  get  broken  in  to  a  quiet 
mediocrity  of  manners,  "  Stanley 
was  remarkable  (Lord  John  Russell 
spoke  of  it  to  Tom  Moore,  fide  the 
"Diary,")  for  his  boyishness  of 
character  and  conduct."  Whatever 
else  he  was  called,  nobody  ever  call- 
ed him  a  pedant  or  a  bore.  One 
public  man  nicknamed  him  "  Hot- 
spur," and  Bulwer  calls  him  "  Kn- 
pcrt,"  and  these  arc  significant  ex- 
pressions. It  was  observed  of  his 
speaking,  that  he  leaped  suddenly 
into  the  arena,  and  never  for  an  in- 
stant lost  his  self-possession.  Lord 
Derby  married  in  his  youth  into  the 
Cheshire  family  of  YVUbraham,  and 
has  three  children  by  the  marriage. 
As  we  have  remarked  elsewhere, 
the  French  emperor  and  liis  friends 
affect  to  be  gratified  at  the  selection 
of  Lord  Derliy  as  prime  minister, 
because  he  is  known  to  be  person- 
ally friendly  to  Napoleon.  But 
personal  friendship  is  one  thing, 
and  public  support  another.  Lord 
Derby,  the  premier  of  England,  is" 
quite  a  different  personage  from 
Lord  Derby  an  English  nobleman 
— and  he  will  hardly  venture  to  run 
counter  to  the  present  state  of  feel- 
ing in  his  own  country,  to  win  or 
retain  favor  at  the  Tui'.eries. 
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[Translated  and  fldnp tort  from  ttao  French  of  Juloo  Lccompto  expressly  for 
Bullou'a  Pictorial.) 


THE  MYSTERIES  OF  VENICE. 

A   LOVE  TALE  OF  THE   ADRIATIC. 

by  francis  a.  durivage. 

[concluded.] 
CHAPTER  XXIV. 

AN    INCIDENT. 

Nossnn  mftRgior  doloro 
Che  ricordarsi  del  tempo  fellco 
Nclla  miscria.  Daktb.     Inferno.  Cant.  T. 

During  tho  following  days,  all  Florence,  at  tlie  Cascincs,  at 
the  Pergola,  everywhere,  in  a  word,  was  busy  with  the  exciting 
news  that  there  was  a  Countess  Morosini  concealed  at  Fiesole. 
Our  readers  will  remember  Adriana's  imprudent  speech  to  the  vil- 
lage doctor,  which  was  necessarily  the  origin  of  this  revelation. 
The  news  was  carried  down  to  the  city  the  very  next  morning  by 
the  postman,  who  plied  his  trade  so  well  from  house  to  house,  that 
in  all  the  carriages  at  the  Cascincs,  and  in  all  the  boxes  at  the 
theatre,  nothing  else  was  spoken  of.  The  most  perspicacious  re- 
membered that  a  few  months  before  a  bearded  dandy  had  made 
mention  of  a  countess  seeking  for  work  at  the  milliners.  Various 
versions  of  the  story  circulated.  Some  said  the  countess  had  been 
carried  off  by  a  Venetian  gondolier,  of  whom  she  was  enamored, 
and  who  beat  her  from  morning  till  night,  after  having  sold  her 
diamonds  and  wasted  the  money;  elsewhere,  she  was  represented 
as  an  adventuress  who  had  retired  temporarily,  in  the  hope  that 
some  foreign  prince,  captivated  by  the  mystery,  would  offer  her 
his  diamonds  and  his  heart.  Others  affirmed  that  she  was  a  real 
countess,  a  Morosini,  who,  disappointed  in  an  affair  of  the  heart, 
had  sought  refuge  in  a  grotto,  where  she  lived  on  roots,  like  Gene- 
vieve of  Brabant,  or  the  Magdalen  painted  by  Correggio. 

The  most  annoying  result  of  these  suppositions,  inquisitions, 
versions  and  inventions  was,  that  after  a  certain  date,  the  drive  to 
Fiesole  became  fashionable,  and  for  a  whole  week  the  snowy  alleys 
of  the  Cascincs  were  forsaken,  while  all  the  brilliant  equipages 
climbed  to  the  antique  cradle  of  Florence.  The  fine  new  road 
which  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold  conceived  the  ingenious  idea  of 
building  by  those  disposed  to  purchase  their  admission  into  the 
nobility,  was  literally  crowded  with  carriages,  some  seeking  the 
grotto  of  the  modern  Magdalen,  others  filled  with  prying  individuals, 
who  levelled  their  glasses  at  the  windows  of  all  the  houses  along 
the  road.  In  the  space  of  a  week,  the  best- informed,  under  some 
pretext  or  other,  rang  the  gate-bell  of  Adriana's  house,  at  least 
fifty  times.  It  was  never  opened.  Then  a  beautiful  Russian  lady 
came  to  Florence,  with  national  equipages,  and  great  dashing 
attendants,  half  valet,  half  Cossack,  which  created  such  a.  furore 
that  people  soon  forgot  the  true  or  false  countess  of  Fiesole,  to  get 
presented  to  the  magnificent  Muscovite,  while  she  inaugurated  her 
establishment  at  Florence  by  a  splendid  ball,  which  caused  a  fer- 
ment through  the  whole  city. 

This  incident  was  a  happy  occurrence  for  poor  Adriana,  as  it 
turned  aside  from  her  and  her  retreat  a  curiosity  not  only  impor- 
tunate and  painful,  but  even  dangerous,  for  its  simplest  conse- 
quence might  be  the  transmission  to  Venice  of  a  revelation  which 
she  was  trebly  interested  from  dignity,  prudence  and  self-love  to 
stifle.  She,  therefore,  renewed  her  labors,  with  increased  hope  and 
resolution. 

One  morning,  Otho  looked  fixedly  at  his  wife,  and  said  : 

"Adriana,  I  am  mad — am  I  not?" 

"  Otho,"  replied  the  young  wife,  with  undefinable  accents  of  des- 
pair and  pity,  "  what  arc  you  saying  ?" 

"No;  answer  me.  I  am  mad — eh?  I  have  lost  my  reason. 
All  these  calculations  I  made  wcro  wild,  and  those-  millions;  we 
are  poor — are  we  not  V 

Adriana  took  his  hand  anil  raised  it  to  her  lips,  weeping,  and 
gazing  at  Otho  through  her  tears  with  a  heart-rending  expression. 

"  I  am  cold,"  said  the  maniac,  after  this  glimmering  of  lucidity. 
"It  is  cold  here  ;  we  shall  die  of  cold." 

The  poor  wife  stirred  up  the  coals  in  an  earthen,  pan  with  an 
old  knife,  and  dragging  this  mockery  of  a  fire  to  her  husband,  sat 
down  to  her  work. 

The  winter  was  intensely  rigorons,  the  cold  being  increased  by 
the  elevated  position  of  the  house.  The  only  room  which  had  a 
chimney  was  the  kitchen,  situated  beside  the  little  apartment  where 
they  commonly  lived,  and  which  served  the  purposes  of  a  bed- 
chamber, dining-room  and  work-room  for  Adriana.  The  latter, 
seeing  her  husband  suffer  from  cold  without  being  able  to  remedy 
it,  after  having  spent  all  she  possessed  to  clothe  him  warmly,  deter- 
mined to  take  up  her  quarters  in  the  kitchen,  which  could  be  more 
easily  warmed.  Timotco  spent  a  part  of  every  day  in  gathering 
sticks  of  wood  in  the  country,  increasing  the  stock  of  fuel  by  a 
lew  branches  surreptitiously  cut  from  the  trees  in  the  garden,  A 
few  days  after  making  this  change,  having  finished  some  articles 
she  had  been  working  on,  Adriana  went  down  to  the  city,  and 
having  obtained  from  the  milliner  the  address  of  one  of  tho  first 
physicians  in  Florence,  called  on  him. 

"  Sir,"  said  she,  "  for  seven  or  eight  months  my  husband  has 
been  insane.  I  have  vaguely  beard  that  a  strong  emotion  might 
restore  him  to  his  senses.     Can  that  be  possible?" 

The  celebrated  practitioner,  surprised,  propounded  a  number  of 
interrogatories  to  the  lady  who  consulted  him  on  so  singular  a 
question.     The  way  in  which  Adriana  replied,  her  manners,  her 


faro,  tho  singularity  of  tho  case,  all  inspired  the  physician  with  a 
lively  interest.  Having  questioned  her  at  length,  and  taken  notes 
of  her  answers,  ho  said  : 

"  I  dare  not,  madamc,  give  you  any  positive  answer  now ;  but  I 
am  struck  by  the  novelty  of  tho  case,  and  animated  by  the  desire 
of  serving  you.  I  will  make  it  the  subject  of  a  conference  with 
those  of  my  associates  best  fitted  to  reason  learnedly  on  the  data. 
I  will  also  consult  tho  director  of  the  Insane  Hospital.  I  will  do 
all  in  my  power  to  merit  your  confidence.  Be  kind  enough  to  call 
again  in  eight  days." 

Adriana  returned  to  Ficeolo,  animated  with  strange  courage. 
Otho,  since  his  establishment  in  the  new  apartment,  had  ceased  to 
complain  of  tho  cold.  He  had  resumed  his  strange  labors,  min- 
gling with  his  essays,  from  some  extravagant  association  of  ideas, 
crude  attempts  at  musical  composition.  He  ceased  to  talk.  Two 
or  three  times,  only,  when  his  wife  kissed  his  pale  brow,  he  said : 

"Patience,  patience  I  This  time  they  will  not  say,  Non  ha 
senso  t" 

Adriana  examined  the  sheets  her  husband  so  complacently 
piled  up,  and  which  cost  more  than  their  daily  bread.  She  only 
saw  a  formless  mass  of  musical  notes,  incoherent  words,  figures 
and  singular  characters. 

"  Yes,  my  dear, — patience  !"  she  answered,  pressing  his  hand  to 
her  heart. 

She  continued  to  labor  every  night  till  three  or  four  o'clock, 
embroidering  ciphers  and  coronets  in  the  corners  of  handkerchiefs 
for  aristocratic  customers.  The  house  contained  absolutely  no- 
thing on  which  money  could  be  raised.  Her  gold  thimble,  a  case 
garnished  with  turquoises,  and  some  other  fragments  of  former 
opulence  which  had  chanced  to  be  mixed  up  in  the  little  she 
brought  from  the  Bastiglia  palace,  had  been  sold  as  necessity  com- 
pelled. The  gold  setting  of  her  brother's  miniature  and  a  part  of 
her  linen  had  gone  the  same  way,  at  the  time  when  the  impudence 
of  the  Leghorn  Turk  had  compelled  her  to  give  up  her  oriental 
embroidery.  She  had  nothing  left  but  the  dress  she  wore,  a  black 
travelling  shawl  which  she  wrapped  herself  in  when  she  went  to 
the  city,  and  a  few  little  objects  of  no  marketable  value  ;  the  sou- 
venirs in  the  lacquered  casket,  that  is,  the  little  crucifix,  the  mala- 
chite seal,  the  enamelled  Madonna,  all  affectionate  tokens  of 
friends  and  relatives,  and  finally  the  crystal  dagger,  long  worn  by 
tho  doge,  Francesco  Morosini,  and  noted  in  his  memoirs  as  hav- 
ing been  destined  to  bear  to  his  heart  the  terriblo  poison  that  lurked 
in  its  blade  of  emerald  green. 

A  few  days  after  her  visit  to  the  celebrated  Florentine  physician, 
and  having  seen  Otho  installed  at  his  table  and  engaged  in  his 
fantastic  labors,  Adriana  was  about  to  begin  her  needle-work,  when 
the  gate-bell  rang  violently.  Timoteo  had  just  started  for  work 
on  a  neighboring  farm,  and  Adriana  was  accustomed  to  pay  no 
attention  to  these  attempts  at  invasion,  which  had  become  fre- 
quent after  her  imprudent  revelation  to  the  village  doctor.  She 
paid  no  attention  to  the  ringing,  therefore,  and  began  to  count  the 
threads  of  her  work ;  but  she  soon  thought  she  heard  voices,  and, 
a  moment  afterwards,  the  door  opened,  and  the  old  gondolier,  half 
showing  himself,  made  a  sign  to  his  mistress.  Surprised,  but 
seeing  that  Otho,  busied  in  his  work,  noticed  nothing,  she  rose, 
passed  into  the  next  room,  and  found  herself  face  to  face  with 
Marquis  Durazzo ! 

"  Tco  1"  said  she,  turning  to  the  gondolier  with  a  look  of  anger. 

"Do  not  be  angry  with  him,  mademoiselle,"  said  the  marquis. 
"  It  is  I  who,  having  an  importunate  communication  to  make, 
have  violated  his  orders." 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,"  said  Adriana,  turning  back  to  tho  door  by 
which  she  had  entered.     "  I  cannot  listen  to  you." 

"For  mercy's  sake,  mademoiselle,  if  you  knew  tho  motives 
that  brought  me  hither  !" 

"  I  am  not  mademoiselle,"  interrupted  Adriana,  with  dignity; 
"  I  am  Madame  Ericson." 

"  Well,  then,  madame,  I  ask  only  a  ten  minutes'  interview,  in 
the  presence  of  this  good  man,  even,  if  you  request  it." 

"Ten  minutes!  Be  it  so,"  replied  the  young  wife.  It  was  a 
concession  she  could  hardly  refuse  from  respect  to  her  mother, 
whose  ambassador  perhaps  he  was. 

The  marquis  brought  Adriana  a  chair,  which,  with  a  miserable 
couch,  and  Adriana's  little  work-table,  comprised  all  the  furniture 
of  the  shabby  room.  He  seated  himself  opposite  to  her,  but  at 
some  distance.  Timoteo  left  at  a  signal  from  his  mistress,  who 
did  not  wish  to  give  the  Dalmatian  the  pleasure  of  thinking  that 
she  feared  him. 

"Madame,"  said  the  marquis,  when  he  saw  the  3*0 ung  wife 
waiting  for  an  explanation,  "I  do  not  come  hither  on  a  mission 
from  your  mother,  the  Countess  Bastiglia.  I  am  thoroughly  per- 
suaded that  if  you  will  deign  to  listen  to  the  advice  I  shall  have 
the  honor  to  give  you,  you  will  soon  resume  a  position  it  caused 
her  the  greatest  pain  to  sec  you  abandon." 

"  I  promised  to  hear  you  for  ten  minutes,  sir." 

"Therefore  I  will  be  brief,  madame." 

The  Dalmatian  made  a  pause,  during  which,  profiting  by  Adri- 
ana's downcast  looks,  he  began  to  examine  her  with  eyes  that  kin- 
dled from  simple  observation  to  ardent  admiration,  for  Adriana,  in 
spite,  or  rather  in  consequence  of  her  sufferings,  was  graced  with 
the  hnlo  of  a  new  beauty.  If  alio  had  lost  something  of  her  for- 
mer freshness,  she  was  even  more  interesting  and  fascinating. 
After  a  brief  silence,  the  marquis  resumed : 

"  You  must  know  the  countess,  your  mother,  well  enough  to  be 
convinced  that  if  matters  remain  as  the}'  are,  you  have  no  pardon 
to  expect  from  her." 

"  Sir,"  said  the  young  wife,  "the  life  I  now  lead  proves  that  I 
expect  nothing  of  any  one — not  even  the  remission  of  a  fault 
which  I  would  not  hesitate  to  repeat,  were  I  to  learn  in  advance 
all  the  consequences.     This  sufficiently  explains  the  state  of  my 


mind.  I  beg  you  to  spare  mo  all  it  would  be  as  painful  to  hear 
as  useless  to  say." 

"  Yet,  madame,  in  conversation  with  your  father-in-law,  I 
thought  I  discovered  a  method  of  restoring  you  to  your  former 
position,  to  the  hopes  founded  on  you,  to  the  life  of  which  your 
rank  and  birth  rendered  you  worthy.  I  have  neither  the  time  nor 
the  will  to  deal  in  insinuations  or  circumlocutions;  besides,  with 
such  a  woman  as  yourself,  it  would  be  useless." 

"Make  an  end,  sir.  My  husband  is  there,  and  ho  might 
perceive — " 

"  Well,  madame,  to  the  point.  Tho  count  and  I  learned  in  an 
excursion  to  Venice — for  tho  countess  persists  in  passing  tho  win- 
ter at  Camporeale, — we  learned,  I  say,  not  only  the  place  of  your 
retreat,  but  a  portion  of  tho  misfortunes  that  have  befallen  you. 
This  intelligence,  brought  to  Florence  by  a  traveller,  immediately 
decided  me,  according  to  your  father-in-law's  advice,  to  attempt  a 
ncgociation  with  you.  I,  therefore,  came  hither.  On  tho  way  I 
questioned  the  village  physician,  and  ho  told  me  that  your  hus- 
band had  lost  his  reason." 

"Well,  sir!"  cried  Adriana,  oppressed  to  hear  this  repetition  of 
her  troubles. 

"Well,  madame,  if  it  be  true,  as  I  am  informed,  that  tho  con- 
dition of— him  who  is  with  you,  is  hopeless,"  continued  the  mar- 
quis, warmly,  "if  it  is  true  that  all  the  happiness  that  you  might 
have  promised  yourself  in  this  union  is  forever  wrecked  and  lost, 
can  you  not  profit  by  an  event,  cruel  without  doubt,  but  providen- 
tial, which  can  restore  you  to  liberty?" 

Adriana,  whose  paleness  and  emotion  had  increased  during  the 
turn  Durazzo's  discourse  had  taken,  seemed  struggling  to  rise, 
but  an  unknown  power  retained  her  in  her  scat.  Her  lips  trem- 
bled ;  her  bosom  heaved  convulsively. 

"  Can  you  not,"  continued  the  marquis,  with  animation,  "win 
back  your  mother's  favor,  by  separating  yourself  from  the  unfortu- 
nate person  whom  the  long  sacrifice  of  your  youth,  your  life  even, 
cannot  benefit  ?  This  marriage  is  open  to  attack  in  its  very  form. 
On  your  petition,  it  would  bo  extremely  easy  to  get  it  annulled. 
The  measures  which  humanity  suggests  would  be  taken  with  this 
man ;  but  you — you,  Adriana,  would  be  saved.  Your  mother 
would  bestow  all  the  affection  she  owes  you,  and  you  might  possi- 
bly obtain  the  lofty  position  the  emperor  promised  you ;  for  there 
is  a  man  who  cherished  the  warmest  and  yet  most  respectful  pas- 
sion for  you :  this  man  will  forget  the  insult  of  your  past  refusal 
and  disdain  ;  ho  will  consent  to  tear  from  the  book  of  his  existence 
and  your  owrn  those  cruel  pages  on  which  you  pitilessly  wrote  the 
condemnation  of  his  legitimate  and  dearest  hopes ;  for  this  man 
loved  you — loves  you  yet.  At  sight  of  you,  a  new  delirium  has 
seized  upon  the  heart  you  rent  so  cruelly;  well,  he  will  forget 
everything — abandonment,  shame,  scandal,  even  to  your  caresses 
for  his  rival — everything,  to  bestow  on  you  a  generous  love  rekin- 
dled in  his  heart  by  seeing  you.  Adriana,  will  you  bless  him  ? 
Countess  Morosini,  the  emperor  and  your  mother  will  pardon  you, 
and  I — I,"  cried  the  marquis,  half  kneeling  and  attempting  to 
seize  the  hands  of  the  young  wife,  who  was  mute  with  indignation, 
— "I  adore  you  still,  and  it  is  to  my  devotion  you  will  owo  your 
pardon  and  your  social  restoration." 

At  Durazzo's  last  gesture,  Adriana  bounded  from  her  seat  like 
a  wounded  serpent.  She  launched  at  the  man  who  had  almost 
fallen  at  her  feet  a  terrible  look,  one  of  those  looks  which,  like  a 
projectile,  shot  from  the  blazing  pupil,  strikes  and  wounds.  It 
was  thus  that  tho  Templar  in  history  looked  at  his  royal  execu- 
tioner, Philippe  le  Bel,  who,  unable  to  support  Iris  glance,  left  the 
square,  thunder-stricken. 

"Begone  !"  cried  the  patrician,  as  soon  as  her  lips  could  articu- 
late a  sound,  which  she  enforced  by  a  gesture  irresistibly  imperious 
and  noble. 

"  Madame,"  stammered  the  Dalmatian,  "  you  will  reflect ! 
Take  care !  hatred  is  sometimes  love — passion,  poisoned  in  tho 
heart." 

Timoteo,  doubtless  attentive  to  what  was  passing  in  this  cham- 
ber, had  heard  the  explosion  of  his  mistress's  anger,  and  appeared 
through  the  garden-gate. 

"  Show  this  man  out!"  said  Adriana,  to  the  gondolier,  and  dis- 
appeared through  the  door  into  tho  room  where  Otho,  absorbed  in 
his  strange  labors,  had  fortunately  heard  nothing. 

The  marquis  went  out,  furious.  When  he  came  to  the  garden- 
gate,  he  said  to  the  old  gondolier : 

"A  hundred  sovereigns  in  gold  for  you,  if  you  will  consent  to 
aid  me  in  my  projects.  I  am  acting  in  the  name  of  the  Countess 
Bastiglia,  for  her  daughter's  happiness." 

"  Doubtless  it  is  the  pleasure  of  my  mistress  to  do  what  she 
does.     I  shall  obey  her  orders." 

"  Two  hundred — three  hundred  louis  for  you — the  post  of  por- 
ter-general at  Camporeale." 

"  If  your  worship  offered  me  the  place  of  the  Scorpion  in  the 
Zodiac,  I  would  not  accept  it." 

"  Then  go  to  perdition !"  said  the  marquis,  as  he  rushed  through 
the  gate, 

"  Your  lordship  knows  the  road !"  said  the  gondolier,  by  way  of 
conclusion,  as  he  closed  tho  gate. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE    CRTSTAL    DAGGER   BROKEN! 

Tiie  morning  after  this  unexpected  scene,  tho  owner  of  the 
house,  who  had  met  Timoteo  at  Fiesole,  presented  himself,  intro- 
duced by  the  servant  and  followed  by  an  individual,  half  gentle- 
man, half  artizan.  In  the  commencement  of  the  winter,  Adriana 
had  often  complained  of  the  terrible  state  of  the  doors  and  win- 
dows, which  admitted  all  the  winds,  and  the  landlord  came  to  see 
about  repairs.     The  person  who  accompanied  him  visited  the  two 
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rooms,  carefully  examined  doors;  windows  and  lucks,  and  after 
having  taken  a  few  notes,  wont  away,  promising  to  begin  the  work 
tho  next  day.  Adriana  did  not  pay  particular  attention  to  thin 
incident,  urn!  being  anxious  respecting  the  answer  the  Florentine 
physician  was  to  give  her  next  day,  she  let  the  landlord  Report, 
without  Baying  anything  more  than  politeness  required. 

The  next  morning,  Timotco  remarked  that  no  workman  came. 
Tho  following  day,  there  was  no  means  of  knowing  whethei  ho 
c.'iiin'  <>r  nnt,  fur  tln<  \ ig  wifi*,  accompanied  by  her  faithful  ser- 
vant, passed  some  hours  in  the  city.  The  physician  hod  held  tho 
promised  consultation.  It  resulted  from  the  explanation  Adriana 
had  given  of  the  kind  of  cerebral  affection  her  husband  Buffered 
from,  of  tho  presumed  causes  of  this  alienation  and  tho  different 
Symptoms  its  moraj  and  physical  relations  presented,  that  there 
was  ti  strong  chance  that  a  very  great  excitement,  a  profound 
Bh6ck stirring  the  reflective  faculties  congealed  in  Ids  brain,  might 
instantly  restore  him  to  the  enjoyment  of  faculties  struck  with  Sus- 
pension rather  than  paralysis,  as  mutes  have  hecn  known  to  recov- 
er ppceeh  in  the  midst  of  uliro  which  threatened  some  cherished  life. 

Adriana  had  cited  two  ensos  in  winch  her  husband  exhibited 
glimmerings  of  returning  reason. 

"  My  husband,"  she  said,  "  loves  mo  passionately;  indeed  Ids 
love  was  the  first  cause  of  his  alienation;  and  if  he  saw  me  ex- 
posed to  some  great  danger,  do  you  think,  sir,  that  tho  shock 
would  produce  a  salutary  crisis?" 

"  I  am  convinced  of  it,  madame,"  replied  the  physician. 

Adriana  returned  lo  Fiesolo  in  singularly  high  spirits.  On 
entering  the  house,  she  embraced  her  husband,  and  said  : 

"Otho,  do  you  know  that  on  my  way  hack  from  Florence,  I 
came  near  being  trampled  on  by  n  mad  ox  ?  A  littlo  more,  dear- 
est, and  you  would  never  have  seen  your  littlo  wife  again." 

"Adriana!  what  do  you  mean?"  ho  exclaimed,  pressing  her 
convulsively  in  his  arms. 

"No;  calm  yourself,  ray  beloved.  Don't  you  sco  that  I  was 
jesting?" 

"Never  jest  so  again,"  said  the  madman,  whose  eyes  shone  with 
a  strange  lustre,  "Such  a  fright  might  make  me  mad.  Come, 
rather,  and  sco  how  I  expect  to  make  a  singlo  harmonious  lan- 
guage of  words  and  music.  Look!  what  an  ingenious  fusion!" 
ho  added,  showing  his  young  wife  sheets  covered  with  his  strange 
scrawls.  "  I  hope  this  time  they  will  not  say  of  my  work,  Xon  ha 
sense.  It  is  clear  as  the  sun,  against  which  you  vainly  closo  your 
eyes  ;  tbo  light  will  penetrate  the  lids." 

"  They 'are  right  1"  thought  Adriana,  as  she  seated  herself  at 
her  work-table,  beside  the  fire,  where  a  fagot  saved  from  the  day 
before  was  burning.  "  What  shall  I  do?"  was  her  thought,  tho 
wholo  dav  long. 


For  many  days  the  cold  had  been  so  severe  that  Otho  had  not 
gone  out.  The  morning  after  Adriana's  excursion  to  Florence, 
tho  air  was  somewhat  tempered  by  a  bright  sun,  whose  rays  bril- 
liantly lighted  the  snow  upon  the  hills  ;  the  invalid  spoke  of  going 
to  the  Franciscan  chapel  to  try  his  music  on  the  little  organ. 
Timoteo,  who  was  about  starting  for  his  daily  labor,  remained  to 
accompany  his  master,  as  usual.  When  Adriana  had  dressed  her 
husband  warmly,  she  allowed  him  to  depart,  charging  the  old 
gondolier,  as  she  always  did,  not  to  lose  sight  of  him  a  single  mo- 
ment, and  to  return  as  soon  as  possible.  They  embraced  each 
other;  Adriana  was  left  alone. 

She  finished  putting  her  house  in  order,  and  seated  herself  in 
the  first  room,  near  tho  curtainless  window,  penetrated  by  a  slen- 
der sunbeam.  She  tried  to  work,  but  could  not  succeed.  She 
felt  those  nervous  thrills  which  a  too  rapid  circulation  of  the  blood 
often  causes.  It  was  impossible  for  her  to  remain  seated  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour.  She  embroidered  a  few  points,  then  threw  aside 
her  needle,  and  after  having  taken  a  few  turns  in  the  room,  re- 
turned to  work,  to  throw  it  aside  again.  Her  ideas  were  as  unquiet 
ns  her  senses,  and  when  she  succeeded  in  remaining  quiet  a  mo- 
ment, she  miscounted  her  thread,  and  had  to  undo  her  stitches. 
She  thought  over  her  interview  with  the  man  of  science,  who  had 
given  a  hope,  and  how  to  test  its  reliability  was  now  the  source  of 
her  anxiety.  The  few  words  she  had  spoken  to  Otho  in  relation 
to  an  imaginary  danger  encountered  on  the  road,  had  sufficiently 
proved  the  profound  effect  tho  thought  of  seeing  her  tho  victim  of 
an  accident  had  produced  on  the  invalid's  imagination.  "  You 
trill  make  me  mad .'"  were  Otho's  words.  Did  the  poor  sufferer,  in 
his  mental  condition,  think  that  reason  was  madness  ? 

There  was  a  ring  at  the  garden  gate.  Though  it  was  an  inva- 
riable rule  with  Adrians  never  to  open  the  door  in  Timoteo's 
absence,  she  thought  it  might  be  the  workman  the  landlord  had 
promised  to  send,  and  so,  without  showing  herself,  she  looked  out 
through  a  window  of  the  first  story.  The  young  wife  saw  it  was 
the  baker,  to  whom  she  owed  some  money.  She  had  not  a  paul 
in  the  house.  The  little  she  bad  obtained  from  her  last  embroi- 
deries had  been  consumed  in  the  purchase  of  some  indispensable 
garments  for  her  husband,  to  protect  him  against  the  cold  when 
ho  went  out.  As  it  was  impossible  to  pay  her  creditor,  she  did 
not  obey  bis  summons,  but  returning  to  her  room,  she  made  a 
thorough  search  to  convince  herself  whether  no  article  was  left 
that  she  could  sell. 

She  was  resolute  in  touching  nothing  that  belonged  personally 
to  Otho,  so  that  the  inventory  and  tho  sacrifice  were  always  hers. 
She  had  sold  every  article  of  dress  she  could  spare,  and  had 
nothing  left  but  her  old  shawl,  a  miserable  little  bonnet,  and  a  lit- 
tle linen.  The  beautiful  patrician  wore  the  clumsy  shoes  of  a 
peasant  girl.  She  opened  the  lacquered  box,  and  arranged  on  her 
work-table  the  contents  so  often  enumerated.  But  she  again  saw 
that  there  was  nothing  which,  even  in  this  her  extremes  t  distress, 
could  yield  the  slightest  sum.  Those  nrt-trifl.es  which  bear  a  high 
price  when  they  go  out  of  the  merchant's  hands,  are  worth  nothing 


when  they  arc  ofl  And   for  object!  ram  till'   I 

;:!.<   ,  i  ■  ttor  die  of  hunger  than  sell  them.  ■ 

At  the  moment  when  Adriana  wa«  replacing  these  precious 
family  relics,  tho  door  which  gore  access  to  the  garden  was  sud- 
denly opened,  and  MCarquis  Durazzo  appc 

"  Yon  here  '"  ihc  cried.     "And  yet  the  door  was  locked  !" 

"Ay,"  said  the  marquis;  "but  gold  can  rorgc  a  key  to  a  king's 
chamber.  Behold  !"  itnd  ho  held  rip  menacingly  the  key  by  which 
be  gained  admission, 

"  Begone  I"  cried  the  countess,  fiercely. 

"  I  go,"  said  the  marquis,  "  but  not  alone.    Proud  beauty,  you 
afiatt  hear  mo.    J  comoto  give  yon  a  last  chance  for  liberty,  for 
rank  and  honor.    I  come  t"  repeat  any  vows — to  breathe 
feet  n  love  the  most  devoted,  the  most  generous." 

"Away!"  cried  Adriana, — "away,  false  and  base  man  !  Know 
that  were  I  free  as  air,  I  never  would  he  yours;  know  that  my 
hatred  for  you  would  be  measureless,  but  that  it  is  blended  with  a 
SCOrn  and  loathing  that  no  tongue  can  speak." 

"  I  warned  you  I"  cried  Durazzo,  stung  to  madness.  "I  told 
you  that  love  might  be  turned  to  tho  bitterest  hate.  I  come  lo 
offer  you  your  choice.  I  knew  you  were  alone,  and  must  listen  to 
me.  You  have  made  your  election  ;  but  hate  for  hate !  Ton 
h*vc  spurned  me  from  you ;  but  your  triumph  is  short.  You 
shall  not  live  to  boast  of  it !" 

"Not  live  !"  screamed  Adriana.  "  0,  spare  me — .spare  me  for 
Otho's  sake  1" 

"  Otho  ! — that  word  has  scaled  your  doom.  If  any  mercy  had 
lingered  in  my  soul,  that  word  would  have  strangled  it.  For  the 
sake  of  that  bated  rival,  you  should  die  if  a  thousand  swords  were 
drawn  in  your  defence!" 

He  seized  her  as  he  spoke,  and  a  bright  poignard  flashed  in  his 
right  hand. 

"Otho!"  shrieked  the  unfortunate  woman,  in  an  agony  of  terror 
and  despair, — "Otho!"  and  tho  cry  would  have  pierced  walls  of 
iron. 

The  assassin  dallied  with  her  terrors,  as  the  tiger  docs  some- 
times with  bis  prey.  But  at  that  moment  tho  door  burst  open, 
and  Otho  rushed  in.  As  Durazzo 's  arm  was  raised  to  strike,  tbo 
agonized  husband,  restored  instantly  to  reason  by  the  shock  of 
this  dreadful  scene,  caught  from  the  table  the  fatal  crystal  dagger, 
and  plunging  it  into  Durazzo 's  heart,  snapped  it  at  the  hilt.  The 
assassin  fell  heavily  to  the  gronnd.  The  weapon,  kept  for  centu- 
ries, had  accomplished  its  mission  in  a  rightful  cause. 

The  last  looks  of  tho  dying  man  glanced  hatred.  He  raised 
himself  on  his  elbow,  essayed  to  speak,  but  expired  with  a  broken 
curse  upon  his  lips. 

Adriana  had  fainted.  When  she  revived,  she  found  herself  on 
her  couch,  with  Otho  bending  over  her.  She  gazed  upon  liisface, 
bright  with  undoubted  intelligence,  and  then  burst  into  a  flood 
of  happy  tears. 

The  Florentine  authorities  took  cognizance  of  the  tragic  event 
that  had  occurred ;  but  the  evidence  of  Timoteo,  who  had  wit- 
nessed the  whole  occurrence,  completely  exonerated  his  master, 
who  was  not  subjected  even  to  a  temporary  arrest. 

The  most  important  results  flowed  from  this  event,  which  at  one 
time  threatened  fatal  consequences.  So  soon  as  the  Countess 
Bastiglia  heard  of  it — and  it  was  talked  of,  of  course,  all  over 
Italy, — her  maternal  feelings  entirely  conquered  her  patrician 
pride,  and  she  commissioned  old  Brunall  to  bring  back  her  daugh- 
ter, with  her  husband  and  their  child,  offering  an  unconditional 
pardon  and  a  warm  reception. 

Thus  was  the  dream  of  Otho's  faithful  friend  realized  in  its  full- 
est extent.  Timoteo  became  the  chief  gondolier  of  the  Venetian 
palace,  and  the  especial  pet  of  the  old  countess.  Moreover,  the 
old  patrician  did  not  rest  satisfied  until  she  had  ennobled  her  son- 
in-law,  who  soon  assumed  the  title  of  Otho  Ericson  Morosini, 
Count  of  Camporealc,  whilo  Adriana  was  Lady  of  the  Starry 
Cross. 

It  may  well  be  imagined  that  the  happy  conple  did  not  forget 
the  friends  of  their  adversity.  The  sufferings  through  which  they 
had  passed  had  not  been  fruitless.  Otho  became  a  practical  and 
useful  man,  and  Adriana,  in  spite  of  her  patrician  origin,  was 
oftener  found  in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  administering  her  cha- 
rities with  a  bounteous  and  gentle  hand,  than  in  the  gilded  saloons 
of  the  noble  and  the  opulent.  Dearer  than  ever  to  each  other, 
happy  in  the  promise  of  their  son,  who  was  the  idol  of  his  stately 
grand-mother,  their  lives  flowed  on  like  a  tranquil  river,  whose 
sources  have  known  the  turmoil  of  the  cataract. 

THE    END. 

[Back  numbers  of  Ballon -s  Pictorial  contnininp  the  prcvioxis  chapters  of  this 
story,  can  be  had  at  our  office  of  publication,  anil  ut  all  the  Periodical  Depots.] 


GEKERAL  IIAVELOCK  ON  FAMILY  DISCIPLINE. 

The  following,  from  one  who  enjoyed  much  personal  communion 
with  the  deceased  general,  will  be  regarded  as  an  illustration  of  the 
man's  character.  During  his  stay  in  England,  the  narrator  of  this 
anecdote  went  one  evening  to  the  house  of  the  colonel,  in  compli- 
ance with  an  invitation.  In  the  course  of  conversation,  Mrs.  Have- 
lock  turned  suddenly  to  her  husband,  and  said,  "  By  the  way,  my 
dear,  where  is  Harry?"  referring  to  her  son,  whom  she  had  not 
seen  during  the  whole  afternoon.  The  colonel  started  to  his  feet: 
"Well,  poor  fellow,  he's  standing  on  London-bridge,  and  in  this 
cold,  too.  I  told  him  to  wait  for  me  there  at  12  o'clock  to-day, 
and  in  the  pressure  of  business  at ,  I  quite  forgot  the  appoint- 
ment." They  were  to  have  met  at  12  at  noon,  and  it  was  now 
after  7  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Yet  the  father  seemed  to  have  no 
doubt  Harry  would  not  move  from  his  post  until  he  appeared. 
The  colonel  at  once  rose,  ordered  a  cab,  and,  as  he  went  forth  to 
deliver  his  son  from  his  weary  watch  on  London-bridge,  he  turned 
to  his  visitor,  saving,  "You  see,  sir,  that's  the  discipline  of  a  sol- 
dier's family."  In  the  course  of  au  hour,  the  colonel  returned  with 
poor  Hairy,  who,  although  he  appeared  somewhat  affected  by  the 
cold  watch,  and  glad  to  see  the  tire  in  the  comfortable  parlor  at 
home,  seemed  to  have  passed  through  the  little  afternoon's  expe- 
rience with  good  humor  and  the  fbling  that  all  was  right. 


AHECDOTE  OF  ROSSIS  L 

Some  t hi r;  being  then  at  Naples,  Bowini  made  a 

contract  with  the  m  ,  at  Venice,  form 

o/iera  tcria  to  bo  ready  at  ■  certain  specified  time.  The  manager 
fulfilled  his  part  of  the  arrangement,  and  lent  on  to  sTaj 
Uhr.it>,  entitled  "Odoardo  c  Christina."  Rossini  received  the 
text,  and  possibly  might  have  taken  the  trouble  to  read  it  and  to 
write  an  opera  thereupon!  had  he  not  just  then  happened  to  be 
desperately  in  love  with  a  certain  lludenioiieUe  C.  Hut  u.i  time 
went  by,  un<\  the  lettent  from  Venice  came  by  every  pott,  implor- 
ing, nrging,  entreating,  Bossini  roused  himself  io  bis  duty,  end 
despatched  a  vast  quantity  of  manuscript*  to  the  uneasy  manager. 
A  fortnight  before  the  opening  of  the  teason,  be  tore  himself 
away  from  the  siren  ol  Parthenone,  and  followed  his  scoree  to 
Venice.  The  rehearsals  went  off  ^^ry  well,  and  the  opening 
night  *aw  the  theatre  crowded  with  the  €Uf>.  of  VenOt 
i  be  manager  wni  enrapta  !.  and  u  were  the  audience,  till  tfie 
attention  or  tome  en<  wssetn  in  the  pit  was  distracted 

the  brilliant  music  of  the  new  opera,  by  the  proceeding*  of  a 
gentleman  in  their  neighborhood,  who  seemed  to  know  the  wholo 
score  by  heart,  and  regularly  hummed  out  every  air  before  it  was 
delivered  by  the  singers.  At  but  they  addressed  him.  "Pray, 
.sir,  how  doc  it  happen  that  you  are  so  familiar  with  this  mu 
"Happen?"  he  replied;  "  v.'hv,  very  naturally,  I  am  pure,  for  I 
am  it  Neapolitan  merchant,  and  we  have  been  enjoying  thifl  oj»cra 
for  the  last  three  months.  I  can't  understand,  though,  why  yon 
should  take  the  trouble  to  call  it  '  Odoardo  e  Christina,'  when  its 
real  name  is  '  Ricciardo  e  Zornida/  "  Of  course,  the  news  of  this 
high  treason  against  the  Venetian  theatre  ran  rapidly  all  orcr  tho 
house ;  but  Rossini  was  a  great  favorite  in  Venice,  and  the  opera, 
called  by  whatever  name,  was  charming  in  itself  and  new  to 
Venice;  and  so  everybody  took  the  affair  in  tbo  best  pot 
humor,  excepting  the  unhappy  manager,  who  dashed  off  in  pur- 
suit of  the  accomplished  deceiver.  Rossini  listened  io  all  hi* 
reproaches  with  great  sang  /raid,  and  pimply  answered,  "  Well, 
you  ought  to  have  known  that  the  music  was  old  music,  for  tho 
scores  were  yellow  and  thumbed  with  use,  and  1  must  say  that 
for  a  manager,  who  ought  to  be  three  parts  a  knave,  you  arc  the 
greatest  simpleton  I  ever  knew  !" — Xew  York  Albion. 


RACHEL'S  MEANNESS. 

She  was  full  of  the  strangest  contrasts  and  most  illogical  ac- 
tions. Passionately  fond  of  flaying  at  cards,  she  took  advantage 
of  every  occasion  to  play  with  her  family  ;  for  want  of  any  better 
game,  they  would  even  play  loto.  If  she  lost  twenty  or  thirty 
sous,  she  threw  the  cards  on  the  floor,  refused  to  play,  screamed, 
and  abused  everybody,  using  tho  coarsest  epithet*? !  Yet  a  mo- 
ment afterwards,  her  brother  Raphael  would  ask  her  for  2000f., 
and  she  would  give  them  to  him.  One  day  she  gave  a  grand  din- 
ner ;  the  Duke  of  Noailles,  the  Duke  dc  San  Teodoro.  Prince 
Waldercr,  M.  Scribe,  M.  Auber,  M.  Emile  Augier,  M.  Ponsard, 
etc.,  were  among  the  guests.  She  ordered  her  carriage,  drove  lo 
a  critic's  residence,  and  asked  him  to  go  to  Chevet's  with  her  to 
choose  her  dessert.  Chevct  showed  her  his  finest  forced  fruit. 
She  selected  what  suited  her.  Chcvet  suggested  that  she  had  bet- 
ter place  a  pine-apple  in  the  centre.  *'  What  is  the  price  V — 
"  Seventy  francs." — "  That  is  too  dear ! — but — can't — you — let  it?" 
Chcvet  laughed,  and  agreed  to  let  the  pine-apple,  to  appear  at  tho 
dessert.  The  dinner  was  superb  ;  she  spent  three  hundred  dollars 
on  it.  At  the  dessert,  the  pine-apple  made  a  splendid  appearance. 
The  critic,  who  knew  the  history  of  the  pine-apple,  maliciously 
said  to  the  Duke  de  San  Teodoro,  next  to  whom  he  sat:  "  We 
have  forgotten  the  pine-apple." — "  True  enough  !  Is  it  not  to  be 
cut?  Pass  it  this  way.  M  e'll  sec."  The  duke  rose,  took  nsharp 
knife,  and  cut  the  pine-apple  off  the  stalk.  M'lle  Rachel  saw  him 
cut  it  off.  She  gave  a  scream  which  would  not  have  been  more 
poignant  had  the  knife  been  plunged  into  her  own  bosom,  and  gave 
the  duke  one  of  her  terrible  llennione  looks.  "  M'llc  Rachel  has 
a  pine-apple  instead  of  a  heart,"  said  M.  Ponsard.  She  continued 
the  whole  of  the  evening  in  execrable  humor. — N.  Y.  Picayune. 


OUT-DOOR  SAFETY. 

The  fear  of  the  weather  has  sent  multitudes  to  the  grave,  who 
otherwise  might  have  lived  in  health  many  years  longer.  Tho 
fierce  north  wind  and  the  furious  snow-storm  kilt  comparatively 
few,  while  hot  winter  rooms  and  crisping  summer  suns  have  count- 
less hecatombs  of  human  victims  to  attest  their  power.  Except 
in  localities  where  miasms  prevail,  and  that  only  in  warm  weather, 
out-door  life  is  the  healthiest  and  happiest,  from  the  tropics  to  tho 
poles.  The  general  fact  speaks  for  itself,  that  persons  who  arc 
out  of  doors  most  take  cold  least.  In  Eome  parts  of  our  country, 
nearly  one-half  of  the  adult  deaths  are  from  disease  of  the  air  pas- 
sages. These  ailments  arise  from  taking  cold  in  some  way  or 
another;  and  surely  the  reader  will  take  some  interest  in  a  subject 
which,  by  at  least  one  chance  out  of  four,  his  own  life  maybe  lost. 
All  colds  arise  from  one  of  two  causes  :  1st,  by  getting  cool  too 
quick  after  exercise,  either  as  to  the  whole  body,  or  any  part  of  it ; 
2d,  by  being  chilled  and  remaining  so  for  a  long  time,  from  want 
of  exercise.  To  avoid  colds  from  the  former,  we  have  only  to  go 
to  a  fire  the  moment  the  exercises  cease  in  the  winter.  If  in  sum- 
mer, repair  at  once  to  a  closed  room,  and  there  remain  with  tbo 
same  clothing  on,  until  cooled  off.  To  avoid  colds  from  the  lat- 
ter cause,  and  these  engender  the  most  speedily  fatal  diseases, 
such  as  pleurisies,  croup  and  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  called 
pneumonia,  we  have  only  to  compel  ourselves  to  walk  with  suffi- 
cient vigor  to  keep  off  a  feeling  of  chilliness.  Attention  to  a  pre- 
cept contained  in  less  than  a  dozen  words,  would  add  twenty  years 
to  the  average  of  civilized  life.  Keep  away  chilliness  by  exercise; 
cool  off  slowly.  Then  vou  will  never  take  cold,  in  door  or  out. — 
Hall's  Journal  of  Health. 


CATAWBA  WINE— ITS  ORIGIN. 

This  fine  variety  of  the  grape  for  wine-making,  that  from  which 
the  sparkling  Catawba  is  made,  was  first  discovered  near  Ashe- 
ville.  Buncombe  county,  N.  C,  in  the  southwestern  corner  of  the 
State,  near  the  source  of  the  River  Catawba.  It  was  discovered 
in  ISO  I,  when  Mr.  Murray  found  grapes  in  the  woods  in  great 
abundance,  growing  indigenously.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  grape, 
and  the  reason  for  its  name.  General  Davy,  U.  S.  senator,  resid- 
ing then  at  Rocky  Mount,  near  the  River  Catawba,  transplanted 
some  of  the  vines  to  his  garden,  taking-  a  few  plants  to  Washing- 
ton. This  was  previous  to  1S10.  Major  Adlum  was  the  first  to 
make  wine  from  these  grapes — about  1822.  In  1S23,  he  sent  some 
cuttings  to  Mr.  Longwortu,  in  Cincinnati,  where  they  were  first 
introduced  into  the  West.  Wine  is  made  of  several  other  varie- 
ties of  indigenous  grapes,  but  generally  inferior  to  the  Catawba. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Cincinnati,  the  celebrated  sparkling  Catawba  is 
produced  at  the  rate  of  from  300  to  S50  gallons  per  acre.  For 
wine-making,  grapes  should  be  very  ripe,  in  order  that  they  shall 
contain  the  requisite  amount  of  saccharine,  to  preserve  the  wine 
by  its  conversion  into  alcohol  by  fermentation.  Grapes  ripe 
enonch  to  eat  arc  not  mature  enon^h  for  wine-making. — Boston  Bee. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial-] 
COMPAKIONIiESS. 

BY  B.  M.    QDE9NEL. 

Methonght  I  roamed  whew  flowers  bloomed, 

And  frngmnce  filled  the  nir: 
Whore  cooling  rcphyra  played  around — 

But  still  thou  vert  not  there. 

Tho  birds  were  gay  on  every  bough, 

The  sky  was  bright  and  fair, 
The  purling  broofc  fltrcved  softly  on, 

But  still  thou  wert  not  there. 

]  strayed  at  evo  beside  the  sea, 
Tho  salt  breeze  fanned  my  hair : 

Tho  sunset  glow  played  o'er  the  ware. 
But  still  thou  wert  not  there. 

I  roamed  again  a  dreary  waste — 

A  desert  wild  and  bare ; 
But  it  was  pleasant  in  my  sight, 

For  thou  wert  with  me  there. 

The  burning  soil  smote  sore  beneath. 

No  ripple  met  the  ear; 
But  what  was  burning  heat  or  thh-st, 

Since  thou  wert  with  me  there ! 

Thy  voice  was  sweeter  than  the  breeze. 

Thy  breath  than  incensed  air ; 
The  sands  I  trod  were  roses  then, 

For  thou  wert  with  me  there. 

Thus  as  I  journey  on  through  life, 

With  thee  beside  to  cheer, 
Each  wild  a  paradise  will  be, 

While  thou  art  ever  near. 


[Written  for  Ballon's  Pictorial.] 

THE  SPIRIT  BRIDE. 

BY   MART   A.    lOWEI/L. 

The  blue  sky  of  Florence  had  never  shone  clearer  nor  brighter; 
the  summer  air  had  never  been  sweeter,  and  nature  had  never 
seemed  to  repose  in  greater  tranquillity  and  beauty.  The  breath 
of  roses  was  in  tho  atmosphere,  and  mingled  with  a  thousand 
lesser  sweets,  rising  upon  the  senses  like  rich  perfume  from  the 
earth's  full  censer. 

But  all  this  wealth  of  beauty  and  odor  could  not  heal  the  two 
breaking  hearts  that,  at  this  sweet  hour  of  morning,  were  pouring 
out  the  sad  and  wild  farewell  of  those  who  are  parting  from  the 
dearest  and  best  beloved.  There  was  no  violent  sobbing,  there 
were  no  theatrical  gestures,  no  loud  demonstrations  of  grief.  The 
tearless  eyes  refused  to  weep,  and  the  stillness  of  death  was  in  the 
agony  that  looked  forth  from  their  two  young  faces. 

"It  is  all  in  vain,  Antonio!  I  have  wept  and  prayed  to  my 
father  to  spare  me  this  marriage,  even  if  he  does  separate  me  from 
you.  I  would  live  single  for  your  sake,  or  trust  to  time  to  soften 
his  heart ;  but  he  insists  on  giving  my  hand  to  Francisco  Ango- 
lanti,  because  he  is  of  a  noble  family.  Heaven  knows  I  have  no 
ambition  to  share  his  honors.  Why,  0  why  did  he  ever  look  at  a 
poor  maiden  like  me  %  "Why  did  he  not  marry  Rosalia  Ferrara, 
who  has  been  dying  for  his  love1?  You  are  silent,  Antonio.  Do 
you  not  feel  like  me  1     Ought  not  he  to  marry  in  his  own  rank  V 

"  If  I  am  silent,  Genevra,  it  is  not  from  lack  of  feeling.  I  have 
been  thinking,  for  the  last  half  hour,  of  a  little  home  among  the 
Appenincs,  a  simple  cottage  where  we  might  be  happy.  The 
goatherds  marry  the  mountain  maidens,  and  live  a  joyous,  cheer- 
ful life.  Is  not  love  more  to  us  than  riches  ?  What  care  we  for 
the  gay  world,  if  we  have  but  each  other?  Love  would  sweeten 
the  labor,  and  smooth  our  pathway  as  well  there  as  in  the  halls 
of  wealth." 

"Hope  it  not,  Antonio.  I  will  never  desert  my  father.  My 
mother's  deathbed  rises  before  me,  and  I  remember  the  solemn 
promise  which  I  gave  her  when  the  shadows  of  death  had  settled 
upon  her  face.  If  it  kills  me — as  I  almost  think  this  sad  parting 
will — I  will  be  true  to  my  promise." 

"  Then  why  prolong  these  agonizing  moments  ?  Genevra,  we 
part  forever !  When  I  hear  from  you  again,  it  will,  doubtless,  be 
as  the  wife  of  Angolanti.  If  sickness  or  sorrow  come  to  you, 
think  of  Antonio  Rondinelli.  He  will  be  near  you  then ;  but 
otherwise,  we  shall  not  meet." 

He  stooped  his  lips  to  her  hot  cheek,  and  then  the  bitter  tears 
rained  fast  from  their  eyes.  Woman  weeps — it  is  her  privilege  of 
pain  and  pleasure,  also ;  but  when  man  sheds  tears,  it  is  like  drain- 
ing water  from  the  rock.  Genevra  could  not  bear  to  see  him 
weep,  while  her  own  heart  was  made  calmer  by  the  kindly  flow. 
They  parted  then  and  there. 

It  was  a  gay  wedding,  when  Genevra  Arneri  was  married  to  the 
patrician,  Angolanti.  Her  father,  duly  appreciating  the  rank  of 
his  new  son-in-law,  spared  no  expense  to  make  the  occasion  of 
more  pomp  and  splendor  than  many  noble  families  would  have 
observed  at  the  marriage  of  one  of  their  children.  He  was  a 
pompous,  fussy  man,  and  he  walked  nervously  round  the  apart- 
ments, afraid  that  everything  was  not  quite  right,  and  wondering 
if  Signor  Angolanti  felt  the  same  pleasure  in  uniting  his  son  to 
Genevra  that  he  did  in  bestowing  her  upon  him.  He  could  not 
conceal  from  the  numerous  company  which  he  had  invited  how 
delighted  he  felt  at  seeing  his  daughter  in  the  fair  way  to  aristo- 
cracy. Poor  man  !  it  oozed  from  every  pore  the  satisfaction  and 
pleasure  it  gave  him  to  receive  such  distinguished  guests,  and  to 
know  he  was  envied  by  all  the- fathers  in  his  own  rank  of  life. 

The  door  opened,  and  Genevra  appeared,  supported  on  each 
side  by  her  bridesmaids.     Her  face  was  deathly  pale,  save  wliere 


a  hectic  flush  had  risen  to  tho  very  top  of  her  chook.  Her  father's 
pride  had  decked  her  in  rich  satin  and  jewels,  but  her  mournful 
eyes  saw  them  not.  Passively  she  had  submitted  to  iiave  her 
maidens  deck  her  for  tho  bridal.  Admiringly  they  had  bound  up 
her  shining  hair,  and  placed  the  costly  veil  and  the  wreath  of 
orango  blossoms  upon  her  head,  twined  tho  pearls  around  her 
graceful  neck  and  arms,  and  led  her,  an  unwilling  victim,  to  be 
wedded  to  a  patrician  bridegroom.  The  rite  was  performed  in  the 
church,  and  then  the  pale  lily  was  taken,  more  dead  than  alive, 
from  the  carriage,  and  this  was  her  first  entrance  into  the  aristo- 
cratic mansion  of  the  Angolanti.  As  she  passed  the  threshold, 
the  thought  of  the  Appcnine  cottage  rose  to  her  mind,  and  she 
felt  that  it  would  bo  far  more  desirable  than  tho  lordly  home  in 
which  she  henceforth  would  dwell. 

The  proud  sisters  of  Angolanti  deigned  to  touch  her  hand  with 
an  icy  pressure,  from  which  she  instinctively  recoiled ;  and  the 
stately  lady-mother  did  not  even  rise  from  her  seat  to  greet  her. 
Sho  did  not  even  care  for  all  this.  While  her  father  saw  it  only 
in  the  light  of  patrician  manner  and  etiquette,  as  he  ignorantly 
supposed,  Genevra  attributed  it  to  the  right  source — that  of  pique 
and  mortification  at  the  plebeian  bride  which  Francisco  had 
brought  to  their  home ;  and  knowing  this,  she  was  still  indifferent. 
As  time  went  on,  this  mournful  indifference  to  all  around  her 
was  mistaken  by  the  family  for  a  superb  stateliness,  which  they 
were  amazed  to  discover  in  one  of  inferior  birth ;  but  it  suited 
them  well,  and  they  began  to  respect  her  more.  Love  was  not 
their  forte — it  was  a  plebeian  sentiment  which  they  could  not  be 
supposed  for.  a  moment  to  indulge.  Towards  Francisco,  she  pre- 
served a  quiet  esteem  which  his  devotion  to  her  seemed  to  demand. 
His  attentions  to  her  were  marked  by  a  fervent  manner,  which  she 
could  not  mistake  for  less  than  love,  and  which  she  silently  ac- 
cepted, but  never  returned.  Had  she  been  a  pillar  of  ice,  she 
could  not  well  have  diffused  an  air  of  more  coldness  over  their  life. 
At  the  end  of  four  years  of  this  freezing  indifference,  Genevra 
grew  absolutely  ill.  She  had  been  fading  in  health  and  strength 
from  the  time  of  her  marriage,  but  her  beauty  was  as  perfect  as 
ever ;  it  was  the  beauty,  however,  of  a  marble  statue — not  the 
glowing,  brilliant  beauty  of  a  living  woman. 

She  had  been  seized  suddenly  with  an  alarming  swoon  while  at 
abrilliantyete,  given  by  a  foreign  prince  at  his  temporary  residence 
in  Florence.  Never  had  she  looked  more  beautiful,  not  even  on 
her  wedding-day.  There  was  even  a  faint  shade  of  rose-color  on 
her  cheek,  so  long  unvisited  by  its  natural  bloom,  and  the  crowd 
of  ambassadors  and  attache's  who  thronged  the  apartments  of  the 
prince  were  dying  to  be  introduced  to  the  beautiful  Florentine. 
Though  usually  unapproachable,  she  had  shown  more  cordiality 
in  her  manner  that  evening,  and  her  husband  began  almost  to 
hope  that  the  dark  cloud  was  passing  off  from  her  life.  Of  late, 
she  had  been  accustomed  to  faint  frequently ;  and  although  this 
swoon  was  of  longer  continuance,  he  was  unwilling  to  believe  that 
any  disastrous  event  would  follow.  But  hour  after  hour  passed, 
and  no  signs  of  life  returned.  The  pulse  was  still,  and  the  heart 
had  ceased  to  beat.  The  physicians,  of  whom  Francisco  gathered 
every  one  of  note  around  her  bedside,  pronounced  her  dead,  and 
he  was  at  last  forced  to  believe  the  afflicting  tale. 

Again  was  Genevra  robed  in  her  bridal  garments,  by  the  hands 
of  her  four  bridesmaids.  As  lovely  as  on  her  bridal  night,  and 
not  more  pale,  they  gathered  up  again  her  still  shining  hair,  and 
decked  it  with  the  wreath  of  orange  blossoms ;  for  was  she  not  still 
a  bride — the  bride  of  death  % 

Everything  which  pride  or  affection  could  suggest  to  the  be- 
reaved husband,  was  done  to  make  the  funeral  ceremony  impos- 
ing ;  and  even  his  mother  and  sisters  did  not  refuse  to  mourn  for 
her  whose  quiet  and  subdued  life  had  nover  clashed  with  their 
family  pride,  and  who  had  never,  as  they  once  feared,  brought  her 
low-born  relatives  to  disgrace  their  lordly  halls.  The  poor,  who 
loved  her,  followed  the  funeral  train  at  a  distance,  weeping  for 
their  benefactress ;  and,  concealed  by  a  pillar  in  the  church,  heavi- 
ly draped  with  black,  stood  Antonio  Rondinelli,  determined  to 
look  once  more  upon  the  face  of  his  early  and  unforgotten  love. 
He  had  come  out  from  his  almost  hermit  solitude,  to  drop  a  tear 
upon  that  pale  cheek,  on  which,  four  years  ago,  he  deemed  that 
he  had  shed  his  last.  When  the  crowd  turned  away,  and  the  sex- 
ton was  left  alone  with  the  body,  Antonio  went  up  to  the  aisle 
where  she  lay,  and  looked  upon  the  image,  lovely  even  in  death. 
As  he  gazed,  a  fierce  joy  seemed  to  seize  at  once  upon  his  soul. 
She  was  no  longer  Angolanti's  !  In  the  world  to  which  she  had 
gone,  would  not  her  spirit  be  united  to  her  early  love  1  Was  she 
not,  even  now,  his  own  ?  While  the  man  turned  towards  the 
chancel  to  gather  up  his  hat  and  gloves,  before  he  should  bear  the 
body  to  the  vault,  Antonio  pressed  his  lips  fervently  to  hers,  and 
in  that  kiss  he  felt  that  the  dead  and  the  living  were  hound 
together.  It  was  the  true  marriage  kiss  which  had  only  been 
delayed  until  now  by  an  irrevocable  destiny,  but  which  was  as 
binding  as  if  it  had  been  given  before.  With  a  solemn  peace, 
such  as  he  had  not  known  for  years,  he  saw  the  remains  of  the 
beloved  committed  to  the  tomb,  and  went  home  to  his  solitary 
house,  a  happier  man  than  he  had  left  it.  The  spirit  of  Genevra 
seemed  hovering  around  him.  He  retired  to  his  sleeping-room, 
but  it  was  still  there.  In  a  transport  of  mingled  joy  and  triumph- 
ant love,  he  called  her  by  her  name,  and  bestowed  upon  her  every 
fond  epithet  which,  in  days  gone  by,  had  been  so  sweet  to  her. 
He  sat  down  by  the  low  window,  and  the  moon  came  stealing 
through  the  branches  of  the  thick  vine,  which  mantled  the  whole 
front  of  the  picturesque  Italian  cottage  which  he  had  once  built 
for  Genevra,  and  which  he  had  never  left  for  a  single  night. 
Across  the  garden  which  surrounded  it,  he  had  a  glimpse  of  Fran- 
cisco Angolanti's  stately  abode,  and  beyond  that,  he  could  see  the 
street  of  the  Misericordia,  through  which  Genevra  had  been  car- 
ried from  the  house  to  the  chmxh  of  the  Duomo. 


All  was  still  in  the  streets  of  Florence.  It  was  long  past  mid- 
night, and  there  was  no  light  in  any  of  the  houses  in  that  neigh- 
borhood. The  moon  shone  out  fitfully,  and  then  veiled  itself  in 
large  white  clouds,  revealing  dimly  the  scene  which  lay  out-spread 
before  him.  Suddenly,  in  the  direction  of  Angolanti's  house,  he 
heard  something  like  a  soft  footstep.  Bis  jealousy  was  roused, 
for  he  thought  that  it  might  be  Francisco  himpclf,  going  to  weep 
at  tho  tomb  where  Genevra  was  lying.  Why  had  not  he  antici- 
pated him?  was  his  first  thought.  His  second  was  joy  at  having 
the  better  presence  of  the  beloved  in  his  own  room.  The  shadow 
that  had  comforted  him  had  not  gone  to  the  nobler  mansion,  and 
and  if  there,  in  his  lowly  room,  it  could  not  greet  FranciEco 
beside  the  tomb. 

He  sat  still,  and  watched  the  garden  and  vineyard  beyond.  The 
moon  veiled  itself,  but  he  heard  indistinct  sounds  from  the  Ango- 
lanti mansion,  and  again  from  the  houses  of  Alberto  and  Ber- 
nardo Arneri,  the  father  and  uncle  of  Genevra. 

Perhaps  Francisco  Angolanti,  frantic  with  grief  for  the  Iosb  ot 
Genevra,  had  gone  distracted,  and  the  father  and  uncle  of  his 
wife  had  been  called  up  to  attend  him.  Perhaps — he  had  no  time 
to  pursue  his  conjectures,  for  there,  in  the  dim  moonlight,  came  a 
gliding  shadow,  white  as  the  fleecy  clouds  overhead,  and,  stealing 
softly  along  the  leaf-strewn  path,  it  advanced  straight  towards 
him.  There  was  a  low  moan  issning  from  the  lips  of  the  figure, 
and  Antonio  was  certain  that  it  breathed  his  own  name.  He 
trembled,  but  not  with  fear,  for  he  had  been  talking  all  night  with 
the  spirit  of  Genevra,  and  why  should  he  fear  this  gliding  shadow  ? 
He  put  out  his  arms,  as  if  to  clasp  it,  as  he  had  done  twenty  times 
that  night  when  he  had  felt  her  presence  so  sensibly ;  and  lo  !  this 
time,  it  uttered  his  name  aloud,  and  sprang  towards  him.  Some- 
how, it  failed  of  reaching  him,  and  Antonio,  all  at  once,  seemed 
as  if  something  had  eluded  him — the  sensation  we  so  often  ex- 
perience in  dreams,  when  we  seem  so  near  the  object  of  our  pur- 
suit,— and  he  closed  his  eyes,  as  if  to  shut  out  some  illusion. 

When  he  opened  them,  the  white  figure  was  lying  on  the  ground, 
almost  beneath  his  window.  To  pass  out  of  the  low  window,  to 
turn  the  pale  face  upward  in  the  moonbeams  that  shone  out  with 
a  sudden  brightness,  to  bestow  passionate  caresses  upon  the  inani- 
mate form,  and  to  carry  it  into  the  house,  locking  and  double 
locking  every  egress,  and  then  to  bend  all  his  energies  towards  its 
restoration,  was  the  work  of  the  first  few  moments.  He  bore  it  in 
his  arms  to  an  upper  room,  laid  it  on  the  bed  in  its  shining  gar- 
ments, and,  taking  a  powerful  restorative  from  a  closet  near,  he 
administered  a  single  drop,  and  soon  after,  another.  His  reward 
was  a  slight  pulsation  at  the  heart,  and  a  quivering  of  the  eyelids. 
He  continued  his  exertions,  and  at  last  heard  his  name  pronounced 
by  the  lips  which  he  had  kissed  in  the  silver  casket,  at  the  chnrch, 
the  afternoon  before.  He  trembled  lest  one  should  have  tracked 
her  hither,  and  proceeded  to  curtain  the  windows  heavily,  so  that 
his  light  should  not  be  seen. 

In  a„shorter  time  than  he  expected,  Genevra  was  able  to  speak. 
She  told  him  that  she  awoke  in  the  tomb,  and,  to  her  horror,  found 
herself  bound  firmly  in  the  casket.  She  exerted  all  her  strength 
to  break  the  cords,  and  creeping  towards  the  door,  through  a  crev- 
ice of  which  the  moon  was  peeping,  she  pushed  it  open,  and  the 
cool  night  air  restored  her  to  a  better  consciousness  of  what  had 
happened.  Taking  the  way  which  led  through  the  street  of  the 
Misericordia,  she  had  gained  her  husband's  house,  and  claimed 
admittance.  He  had  hastily  refused  it,  thinking  her  a  ghost,  as 
she  supposed,  and  not  daring  to  rise.  She  had  heard  him  in  a 
frightened  voice  bid  her  begone.  At  the  houses  of  her  father  and 
uncle,  she  had  met  with  the  same  reception,  they  only  awaking, 
as  had  Francisco,  to  experience  terror  and  dismay. 

From  these  ineffectual  trials,  she  had  turned  to  bethink  herself 
ot  that  remembered  lover  so  dear  to  her  returning  consciousness, 
and  who  she  believed  would  receive  her  as  one  risen  from  the  dead. 
To  one  person  alone  did  Antonio  confide  his  secret.  This  was 
Father  Clementi,  his  own  confessor,  and  the  faithful  friend  of  both 
himself  and  Genevra,  from  their  childhood.  He  brought  restora- 
tives for  the  invalid,  and  garments  from  Genoa,  and  at  length  he 
yielded  to  the  united  solicitations  of  the  lovers  to  perform  the  mar- 
riage ceremony,  which  should  make  them  indeed  one.  The  roso 
again  visited  the  cheek  of  Genevra,  and  happiness  was  restored 
to  those  who  had  so  long  been  miserable. 

Subsequently,  the  family  vault  of  the  Angolanti  was  opened, 
and  the  silver  casket  was  found  without  an  occupant.  The  news 
was  communicated  to  Francisco,  and  also  the  description  of  Ron- 
dinelli's  behaviour  at  the  church  of  the  Duomo  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  burial.  Search  was  made  at  Antonio's  house,  and  Genevra, 
radiant  with  health  and  beauty,  appeared  before  the  eyes  of  her 
former  husband  and  the  magistrates. 

"  I  am  not  the  wife  of  Signor  Angolanti,"  she  said,  calmly, 
when  arraigned  before  a  legal  assembly  at  the  Florentine  court  of 
justice.  "  When  I  rose  from  the  dead,  he  refused  to  acknowledge 
me.  No  power  on  earth  shall  force  me  to  quit  the  noble  man  who 
received  me,  on  that  fearful  night,  to  his  home  and  heart.  I  am 
either  his  bride  or  the  bride  of  death." 

Struck  by  her  beauty,  her  resolution,  and  the  justice  of  her  sen- 
timents, the  court  unanimously  declared  in  her  favor,  as  sho  had 
been  rejected  by  all  her  family,  they  having  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge her  existence,  even  when  her  living  voice  had  demanded  ad- 
mittance. Ever  after  this  strange  circumstance,  the  street  of  the 
Misericordia  was  called  the  Via  del  Mortc  (the  Street  of  the  Dead). 
Rising  rapidly  in  wealth  and  prosperity,  growing  out  of  the  dis- 
tinction which  his  story  brought  him,  Antonio  Rondinelli  took  his 
place  among  the  most  distinguished  Florentines.  He  would  not, 
however,  remove  from  his  house,  nor  suffer  it  to  be  altered,  still 
keeping,  unobstructed,  the  view  of  the  pathway  by  which  the  be- 
loved shadow  came  to  his  arms,  on  the  night  in  which  he  talked 
with  Gencvra's  spirit. 
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■AUSTRALIAN   POLICE. 

The  first  picture  on  this 
page  represents  ft  wild  but 
pleasing  and  fertile  land- 
scape in  the  interior  of 
Australia.  On  the  left  a 
group  of  immemorial  trees 
forming  a  natural  archwny 
to  a  glade  in  tho  primeval 
forest ;  on  tho  right  a  mead- 
ow, diversified  with  clumps 
of  bushes,  extending  to  a 
range  of  hills  which  close 
the  distance  in  a  graceful 
sweep.  Tho  two  men  in 
tho  foreground  aro  mem- 
bers of  the  Australian 
mounted  police,  keen  and 
hardy  fellows,  Bclectcd  for 
their  boldness,  dexterity, 
and  athletic  strength.  They 
have  unsaddled  their  horses 
and  turned  them  out  to 
graze,  and  are  now  indulg- 
ing tho  luxury  of  ft  pipe 
and  a  quio.t  chat  after  hours 
of  hard  riding.  They  must 
have  some  moments  of  re- 
laxation. "Apollo  doos 
not  always  bend  his  bow." 
Yet  we  suspect  these  gen- 
tlemen aro  most  addicted 
to  drawing  the  long  bow 
when  off  duty.  But  they 
are  not  necessarily  obliged 
to  draw  on  their  imagina- 
tions for  thrilling  narra- 
tives to  interest  their  audi- 
tors. On  the  contrary,  the 
actual  experience  of  the 
Australian  police  must  be 
stranger  than  fiction.  They 
have  to  deal  often  with  des- 
peradoes as  savage  and 
reckless  as  the  buccaneers 
of  old,  and  if  Ainsworth  is 
at  a  loss  for  romantic  vil- 
lains wo  advise  him  to  visit 

Australia,  where  he  will  find  any  number  ready  made  to  his  hand. 
The  escaped  convicts  are  often  heroes  of  adventures  as  wild  and 
strange  as  any  to  be  met  with  in  the  pages  of  romance,  and  the 
ingenuity  of  the  officers  of  justice  in  tracking  and  arresting  them 
almost  surpasses  belief.  Often  they  are  engaged  in  desperate 
hand-to-hand  encounters,  and  often  fall  a  sacrifice  to  their  gallan- 
try and  devotion  to  duty,  a  duty  ill-paid  and  dangerous. 


WOOD-CHOPPERS  SURPRISED  BY  A  BEAR. 

The  spirited  sketch  on  this  page  depicts  a  logging  incident  in 
the  forests  of  Maine.  A  couple  of  wood-choppers  are  surprised 
by  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  black  bear  in  the  midst  of  their 
felled  trees,  and  the  formidable  appearance  of  the  animal  has  in- 
spired them  with  a  panic.  They  are  probably  green  hands,  and 
not  aware  that  the  black  bear  of  our  woods  rarely  attacks  man 
unless  in  self-defence.  However,  perhaps  the  invasion  of  his 
homo  has,  in  this  case,  decided  him  to  act  on  aggressive  or  retali- 
ating principles,  and  carry  the  war  into  Africa.     "We  are  willing 
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to  admit  that  at  close  quarters,  when  warmed  up  to  combat,  he  is 
an  ugly  customer,  and  his  hug  anything  but  fraternal.  The  black 
bear  is  very  abundant  in  the  wilder  parts  of  Maine,  and  a  great 
nuisance  to  settlers,  as,  although  subsisting  principally  on  berries 
and  vegetable  substances,  small  animals  and  insects,  which  he 
searches  for  industriously  by  turning  over  large  logs  of  decayed 
timber,  he  is  by  no  means  averse  to  mutton,  as  many  a  decimated 
flock  can  testify.  He  does  great  damage  to  cornfields  also. 
Hence  an  inveterate  warfare  is  waged  against  htm.  Spring-traps 
are  prepared  for  him  of  enormous  strength,  requiring  the  utmost 
exertions  of  a  powerful  man  to  set  them.  Yet  such  is  the  pro- 
digious strength  of  the  bears  that  they  often  run  thirty  miles,  drag- 
ing  one  of  these  traps  with  them,  and  at  times  taking  a  leap  of 
many  feet  clear  from  the  ground — a  fact  demonstrated  by  their 
trails.  Our  New  England  bear  is  a  sneaking,  thievish  animal,  not 
at  all  resembling  the  grizzly  bear  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  dis- 
position. An  encounter  with  a  grizzly  is  decidedly  unpleasant 
under  whatever  circumstances  it  occurs,  and  often  fatal. 


THE  MAELSTROM. 

Bayard  Tavlor,  in  a  late 
letter  from  the  north  at 
Europe,  thus  describes  this 
marvel  of  the  geographies  : 
On  iipproochingthe  islands 
we  hod  a  fair  view  of  the 
ontpotfal  of  the  group — the 
solid  barriers  against  which 
the  utmost  fun-  of  the  At- 
lantic dafthex  in  vain.  This 
side  of  Varroe  lay  the  large 
island  of  Hotkoe,  between 
which  and  a  large  solitary 
rock  in  the  middle  of  the 
strait  dividing  them  is  the 
locality  of  the  renowned 
Maelstrom — now,  alas  !  al- 
most as  mythical  as  the 
kraken  or  great  pea-snake 
of  the  Norwegian  fiords. 
It  is  a  pity  that  the  geo- 
graphical illusions  of  our 
boyish  days  cannot  remain. 
You  learn  that  the  noise  of 
Niagara  can  be  beard  120 
miles  off,  and  that  "  some 
Indians,  in  their  canoes, 
have  ventured  down  it  with 
safety."  Well,  one  could 
give  np  the  Indians  with- 
out much  difficulty,  but  it 
is  rather  discouraging  to 
step  out  of  the  Falls  Depot 
for  the  first  time  and  hear 
no  sound  except  "  Cab, 
sir?"  "  Hotel,  sir?"  80 
of  the  Maelstrom,  denoted 
on  my  school-boy  map  by  a 
great  spiral  twist,  which 
presented  to  me  a  tremen- 
dous whirl  of  the  ocean 
currents,  aided  by  the  infor- 
mation that  "  vessels  can- 
not approach  nearer  than 
seven  miles."  In  Olney, 
moreover,  there  was  a  pic- 
ture of  a  luckless  bark  naif 
way  down  the  vortex.  I  had  been  warming  my  imagination,  as 
we  came  up  the  coast,  with  Campbell's  sonorous  lines  : 

"  Round  t!ic  shores  where  runic  Odin 
Howls  hU  war-song  to  the  gale — 
Bound  the  isle3  where  load  Lofoden 
Whirls  to  death  the  roaring  whale." 

and  as  we  looked  over  the  smooth  water  towards  Moskoe,  felt  a 
renewed  desire  to  make  an  excursion  thither  on  our  return  to  the 
North.  But,  according  to  Capt.  Rus,  and  other  modern  authori- 
ties which  I  consulted,  the  Maelstrom  has  lost  all  its  terrors  and 
attractions.  Under  certain  conditions  of  wind  and  tide,  an  eddy 
is  formed  in  the  strait,  it  is  true,  which  may  be  dangerous  to  small 
boats,  but  the  place  is  by  no  means  so  much  dreaded  as  the  Salten 
Fiord,  where  the  tide,  rushing  in,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a 
bore,  is  frequently  destructive  to  the  fishing  craft.  It  is  the  general 
opinion  that  some  of  the  rocks  which  formerly  made  the  Maelstrom 
so  terrible  have  been  worn  away,  or  that  some  submarine  convul- 
sion has  taken  place,  that  has  changed  the  action  of  the  waters. 
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[Written  for  Billion's  Pictorial.] 
CONFUCIUS. 

DT  WILLIE  E.   PADOR. 

[The  Inst  public  net  of  tho  great  Chinese-  philosopher  was  a  journey  to  n 
mountain,  on  whoso  top  ho  erected  an  nltnr,  on  which  ho  placed  his  books 
of  philosophy.  Kneeling  to  each  Quarter  of  tho  eonipaos.  ho  thanked 
Heaven  for  Us  care  of  him,  and  with  devout  ceremony  consecrated  his 
writings  to  the  Great  Unseen.] 

Loitcath  tho  arch  of  heaven  he  knelt, 

With  hands  his  headabovo: 
ITo  who  for  seventy  years  had  spolt 

Tho  alphabet  of  lovo. 

He  looked  to  East,  and  from  his  Hp3 

A  long  thanksgiving  fell, 
Snch  as  might  conic  from  one  who  dips 

Cool  water  from  a  well. 

ne  looked  to  West,  and  still  ho  prayed 

A  prayer  to  tho  Unseen — 
Tho  "  Principle  of  Life,':  whose  aid 

His  own  had  ever  been. 

He  looked  to  North,  invoking  still 

The  care  of  the  Unknown, 
Who  every  human  heart  could  fill 

With  perfect  love  alone. 

Ho  looked  to  South,  and  still  his  hands 

Ho  clasped  in  solemn  prayer ; 
Ilia  though  ts  went  off  to  far-off  lands. 

And  tho  Unseen  was  there. 

And  North  and  South,  and  East  and  West, 

He  sought  the  heaven  of  love: 
Ent  in  his  spirit's  dire  unrest, 

He  did  not  look  above. 

Though  teacher  of  humanity, 
He  came  before  the  noon : 

He  lived  his  life  of  piety- 
Five  hundred  years  too  soon. 

Along  tho  shore  he  left  a  sign 

For  those  who  came  behind, 
That  he  had  sought  the  true  Divine — 

And,  seeking,  did  not  find. 

But  when  five  hundred  years  had  ran 

Their  changeful  race  below, 
Behold,  the  advent  of  the  Man 

Whom  kings  desired  to  kuow. 

The  Star  arose  on  Judab/s  plains, 

To  light  the  world,  and  then 
The  angels  sang  the  joyful  strain, 
"  Peace  and  good  will  to  men." 


[Written  for  Ballou>  Pictorial.] 

THE  HIGHLAND  HEATHBELL. 

BT    MRS.    J.    D.    BALDWIN. 

A  step  more  light,  a  heart  more  true, 

Ne'er  from  the  greensward  brushed  tho  dew. — Scott. 

Two  travellers,  ouo  considerably  past  the  prime  of  life,  the 
other  in  the  first  bloom  of  early  manhood,  had  passed  the  night 
in  the  small  wayside  inn,  in  the  village  of  Kcnmore.  At  early 
dawn  they  had  again  resumed  their  journey,  passing  along  the 
banks  of  the  Tay,  where  it  spreads  at  the  base  of  Ben  Lawyers, 
where  the  prospect  confined  by  tho  pine-covered  hills  in  which 
Taymouth  Castle  lies  embedded,  expands,  and  they  stood  in  the 
broad  grounds  before  it,  leisurely  admiring  this  noblest  of  Scot- 
tish piles — the  princely  homo  of  the  Campbells.  Although  they 
journeyed  on  foot,  yet  their  dress  bespoke  them  of  the  higher  class 
of  Highlanders.  They  were  both  uncommonly  fine  looking  men, 
and  apparently  connected  by  some  sort  of  relationship,  judging 
by  the  great  deference  and  respect  paid  by  the  younger  to  the 
older,  a  circumstance  that  had  not  escaped  the  notice  of  the  inn- 
keeper where  they  lodged,  Kenmore  being,  like  all  othor  seques- 
tered places,  proportionably  curious,  in  accordance  with  the  limit- 
ed means  of  observation  its  inhabitants  possessed.  Yet  was  not 
the  Reverend  MacAllan  Tyrie  and  his  gay  companion,  Morh 
MacTavish,  as  they  had  supposed,  father  and  son.  Tho  former 
being  minister  of  the  Highland  parish  of  Glcnorquhy,  while  the 
latter  was  its  clan's  youthful  chieftain,  the  son  of  the  late  redoubt- 
ed MacGregor  Tavish,  well  known  as  "  Morh  of  the  bloody 
hand." 

Like  all  of  their  clan,  the  chiefs  family  were  devout  Catholics, 
the  Black  Abbot  of  Inchafifray  directing  their  belief,  and  acting 
at  the  same  time  as  keeper  of  their  consciences.  Much,  therefore, 
did  it  grieve  the  aged  chieftaiuess  that  her  son  spent  so  much  of 
his  timo  at  tho  hawthorn-hedged  manse  of  Glcnorquhy.  Yet  did 
our  young  chief  trouble  his  head  very  little  about  theology  or 
tenets  while  rambling  about  with  the  good  man  through  the  neigh- 
borhood, his  only  care,  his  only  thought,  being  to  win  the  regard 
of  the  minister's  only  daughter,  the  fair  Magdalene  Tyrie,  bring- 
ing the  choicest  products  of  the  chase,  the  finest  salmon  caught  in 
the  Arve,  to  the  parsonage — her  smile  his  best  guerdon.  Veiy 
beautiful  was  tliis  uncultured  Highland  wild  flower,  with  her 
bright  eyes  and  sunny  curls.  Yet  though  gay  and  merry,  timid 
and  gentle,  still  did  as  heroic  a  spirit  animate  the  young  breast 
of  the  bright  Heathbell  of  Glenorquby,  as  she  was  called,  as  ever 
flawed  in.  th<e  yeins  of  its  proudest  chieftainess. 

The  great  Earl  of  Chatham  was  at  this  time  mustering  for  the 
defence  of  the  American  colonies  a  band  of  hardy  mountaineers 
— mon  who  until  he  projected  this  scheme  for  their  subjugation 
had  been  the  objects  of  fear,  doubt  and  suspicion  to  each  succes- 


sive ministry.  The  Highlanders,  accustomed  from  boyhood  to 
tho  use  of  arms,  were  however,  impatient  of  military  restraint, 
such  as  that  imposed  by  the  discipline  of  regular  troops.  Not  even 
their  chiefs,  whose  rule  on  all  other  occasions  was  absolutely  des- 
potic, could  prevent  their  clans  coming  and  going  at  their  plea- 
sure. It  followed,  therefore,  as  matter  of  course,  that  the  new 
levied  Highland  recruits  could  scarce  be  made  to  comprehend  the 
nature  of  a  military  engagement,  or  understand  how  it  could  com- 
pel a  man  to  serve  longer  in  tho  army  than  he  pleased.  Deser- 
tions from  the  newly  raised  regiment  stationed  at  Dunbarton  were 
numerous,  and  the  veteran  commander,  who  had  been  trained  in 
the  German  wars,  determined  upon  making  a  few  warning  exam- 
ples among  a  people  so  peculiarly  sensitive  of  personal  honor  as 
the  Highlanders. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Tyrie  and  the  young  chief  were  conversing  on 
this  subject  while  threading  their  mountain  path  along  the  base  of 
Ben  Lawyers,  when  they  were  joined  by  one  of  the  MacTavish 
clansmen,  Hamish  MacPhadraick,  whose  wayward,  wilful  son 
had  recently  enlisted  in  one  of  the  new  regiments,  and  already 
chafing  at  the  restraint  had  supplicated  his  father,  Hamish,  to  en- 
deavor to  buy  his  release  or  procure  a  substitute. 

Hamish  MacPhadraick  was  a  Highland  drover  of  some  impor- 
tance in  the  clan,  being  a  first  cousin  of  their  chief,  the  late  re- 
doubted MacGregor  Tavish  ;  a  cautious  man,  who  had  accumu- 
lated large  gains  by  encouraging  the  chiefs  practices  of  making 
occasional  descents  upon  lowland  cattle,  purchasing  every  raid, 
although  he  must  have  known  how  they  were  come  by,  yet  taking 
care  that  the  transaction  was  so  made  on  his  part  as  to  bo  not 
only  without  the  slightest  hazard,  but  also  accompanied  in  every 
instance  with  large  profits. 

The  chieftain's  widow,  so  far  from  discouraging  an  intimacy 
between  the  young  chief  and  his  drover  kinsman,  proudly  boast- 
ing that  it  would  have  shamed  his  father  to  have  wanted  anything 
ho  might  have  bad  for  the  taking,  showing  with  a  species  of  exulta- 
tion from  which  mothers  of  the  present  day  would  have  shrunk 
with  horror,  the  creach  into  which  he  and  his  associates  had  swept 
one  hundred  cows  in  one  drove  from  Monteith,  because  the  earl 
had  threatened  to  send  for  a  party  of  the  lowland  watch  to  pro- 
tect his  castle,  rather  than  submit  to  tho  chief's  insolent  demand 
of  protection  money. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  however,  that  Helen  MacTavish  had 
ever  been  in  weal  or  woe,  her  husband's  faithful  companion,  shar- 
ing his  prosperity  with  meekness  until  the  defeat  of  Prince  Charles 
Edward  at  Culloden  caused  the  sound  of  the  Saxon  drum  to 
resound  among  the  Highland  fastnesses,  where  a  red-coat  had 
never  been  seen  before.  Then  blazed  forth  in  all  its  fierce  bril- 
liancy the  heroic  devotion  of  the  still  youthful"  chieftainess,  when 
her  husband,  hard  beset  by  a  band  of  Cumberland's  lawless  sol- 
diery, fell  bravely  fighting  in  the  narrow  pass  that  skirts  Ben 
Crushaw.  She  had  heroically  assisted  the  wounded  chief,  charg- 
ing his  piece  from  timo  to  time,  so  long  as  his  ammunition  lasted, 
cutting  even  the  silver  buttons  from  bis  vest,  sending  death  by 
each,  with  her  unerring  aim,  until  the  last  was  gone,  when  the 
cowardly  assassins,  who  bad  shrunk  from  a  woman's  might,  rushed 
upon  the  wounded  man,  slaying  him  before  her  eyes.  Snatching 
up  the  infant  that  depended  upon  her  for  subsistence,  Helen  Mac- 
Tavish had  fled  far  beyond  their  pursuit  ere  Cumberland's  blood- 
hounds were  on  her  track,  throwing  them  off  the  scent  by  wading 
through  a  branch  of  the  Arve;  when  returning-  to  her  ancient 
fastness  among  the  mountains  she  had  lived  demanding  tribute  as 
the  widow  of  MacGreger  Tavish  rattier  than  requesting  alms. 

Associating  but  little  with  the  clan,  going  seldom  from  the  wild 
recesses  of  her  mountain  home,  except  on  the  occasional  pilgrim- 
ages to  the  monastery  of  Inchalfray — and  that  unwillingly — Helen 
MacTavish  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  change  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  country  around  her ;  living  among  her  dependants 
and  herds,  unconscious  that  civil  law  had  taken  the  place  of  force, 
and  wondering  that  the  lowland  fanners  dared  repel  her  demands 
for  meal  or  money.  Feeling  keenly  her  own  diminished  conse- 
quence and  straitened  circumstances,  she  yet  hopefully  looked 
forward  to  the  time  when  her  son  should  be  able  to  lend  his  clan 
to  the  foray,  wielding  the  arras  of  his  father.  But  the  young  see 
the  change  in  events  more  keenly  than  the  old.  The  young  chief- 
tain had  grown  up  with  a  light,  compact  frame,  a  ruddy  cheek, 
dark,  clustering  curls,  and  eyes  like  an  eagle's  in  its  brightness. 
The  youth  loved  his  mother,  but  mixing  more  in  tho  world  had 
learned  to  think  for  himself,  learned  to  look  upon  the  life  of  a  ca- 
terau  as  disreputable,  and  to  turn  with  abhorrence  from  the  tales 
of  border  prowess  with  which  she  loved  to  enshrine  his  father's 
memory,  in  the  hope  of  stimulating  his  mind  to  emulate  a  similar 
course  of  adventure.  And  when  wearied  with  her  upbraidings, 
lie  would  whistle  to  Ins  stag-hound,  Bruar,  to  follow,  as  taking 
down  his  gun  for  a  stroll  over  the  manse  of  Glcnorquhy,  he  would 
promise  to  emulate  his  father's  prowess  if  called  upon,  stipulating, 
however,  that  it  must  be  in  some  other  line  of  warfare,  more  con- 
sonant to  the  opinions  of  the  present  day  than  making  descents 
upon  defenceless  villages  and  driving  off"  cattle.  With  these 
views  of  things  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  young  chief  cared 
much  to  conciliate  the  acquaintance  forced  upon  him  of  the  dro- 
ver, MacPhadraick,  by  his  wily  mother. 

"  Throw  not  his  counsel  so  contemptuously  aside,  Morh,  for 
Hamish  is  the  craftiest  drover  in  the  broad  Highlands.  Prom  the 
wilds  of  Boss  to  the  deserts  round  Ben  Cruachan,  none  so  likely 
as  he  to  indicate  tho  glen  where  a  young  cateran  might  first  begin 
the  perilous  trade  of  his  fathers  with  the  greatest  prospect  of 
success." 

"Nor,  if  report  says  true,  mother,  to  convey  such  ill-gotten 
booty  into  money.  What  cares  such  as  he  to  see  me  rush  at  your 
bidding  into  the  same  path  wherein  my  father  perished  %" 

"  And  did  not  your  father  die'  a  chieftain's  death  7"  was  her 


proud  rejoinder.  "  0,  rather  far  would  I  sec  you  too  die  with 
your  hand  on  his  red  sword's  hilt,  and  hear  the  coronach  of  your 
tribe  cried  over  you,  as  you  lay  with  the  claymore  still  tightly 
grasped  in  death,  than  live  to  see  you  depart  from  life  in  this  old 
smoky,  timc-bhickencd  heap.  No,  Morh,  if  I  live  to  sec  you  die, 
let  it  not  be  on  a  straw  bed,  nor  a  bloodless  death,  but  as  a  bravo 
man  ought  to  pass  away — upon  the  hard-contested  field  ;  then  I 
could  look  with  exultant  pride  on  your  death-struggle,  and  mourn 
myself  blind  over  your  grave  sod." 

A  tyrant  even  in  her  affections,  the  fiercely  haughty  chieftainess 
would  often  drive  her  sou  from  before  her  cruel  scorn,  to  seek  for 
that  peace  and  sympathy  at  the  manse,  unknown  to  him  at  home. 
Very  dear  to  him  were  the  long  evenings  spent  with  Mr.  Tyrie, 
listening  to  his  pleasing,  varied  converse — listening  too  with  beat- 
ing heart  and  glowing  cheek  to  the  light  mirth  of  the  bright  Heath- 
bell  of  Glenorquby,  whose  merry  laugh  sounded  to  him  more  har- 
monious than  the  chime  of  silver  bells ;  and  glad  was  lie  when 
the  rich  drover's  son,  young  Hector  MacPhadraick,  offended  at 
some  light  badinage,  joined  the  recruits  at  Dunbarton,  for  the 
young  chief  was  poor,  while  his  cousin  was  a  rival  of  means  and 
pretensions  not  to  be  despised. 

Much  of  consternation  and  grief  was  now  traced  on  the  old 
drover's  brow  as  he  asked  the  minister  whether  it  was  likely  that 
the  general  would  enforce  the  extremo  of  military  punishment  if 
his  son  deserted. 

"  No  man  who  knows  him  can  doubt  that  he  will  keep  his  word 
rigorously  in  a  case  like  this,  where  be  would  deem  severity  re- 
quired as  an  example." 

"  He  did  wrong,  I  know,"  replied  the  drover,  sharply.  "  He 
entered  the  army  as  a  private,  while  I  had  means  enow  to  hao 
bought  him  a  commission,  with  half  a  dollar  a  day." 

"  Why  does  he  wish  to  leave  V  asked  Mr.  Tyrie.  "  Tho  Earl 
of  Breadalbane's  son  is  made  the  Highland  leader — enrolled  un- 
der his  banner,  Hector  has  nothing  to  fear,  while  almost  sure  of 
promotion." 

"  I  canna  just  say  why  he  so  desires  to  bo  back.  Some  fools 
tap-of-the-tow  made  him  enlist,  and  much  I  fear  he  will  desert, 
like  a  graceless  loon  as  he  is  !" 

The  minister  was  silent ;  he  remembered  that  while  the  Bread- 
albane  volunteers  were  being  raised  this  same  drover  MacPha- 
draick acted  for  the  earl  in  raising  the  men,  making  a  handsome 
percentage  on  ail  thus  enrolled.  Talking  moodily,  refusing  com- 
fort, the  old  man  entered  the  village  of  Glcnorquhy,  when  sepa- 
rating himself  from  the  others,  he  hastened  to  communicate  to  tho 
chieftainess  that  he  bad  seen  her  son  journeying  in  the  minister's 
company,  going  to  the  manse. 

That  her  son  should  be  guilty  of  tho  independence  of  going 
upon  an  excursion  as  far  as  Taymouth  Castle  without  consulting 
her,  affronted  the  chieftainess  ;  but  that  ho  should  go  to  the  manse 
before  paying  his  respects  to  herself,  disobliged  her  yet  more. 
"  Nursing  her  wrath  to  keep  it  warm,"  Helen  MacTavish  was 
more  than  usually  violent  on  her  son's  return,  persevering  in  her 
unreasonable  resentment  until  displeasure  settled  on  Morb's  knit 
brow  and  glowed  on  his  young  cheek,  although  respect  for  her 
forbade  the  words  expressive  of  impatience  at  her  control,  and 
seeing  there  was  to  be  no  peace  at  home,  ho  caught  down  his  gun 
and  started  for  tho  door. 

"  Ay,  cloud  your  brow,  and  look  fierce  at  your  mother ;  it  would 
be  long  ere  you  bend  sucli  look  upon  a  man.  This  comes  of  tak- 
ing counsel  with  the  minister  beyont.  Your  father  only  took 
counsel  of  his  sword." 

"  0,  mother,  why  repeat  the  oft-told  tale  ?  Times  are  changed. 
You  who  never  go  abroad  cannot  understand  this ;  but  pray,  for 
the  peace  of  both,  let  me  try  to  improve  my  very  slender  stock  of 
knowledge  by  going  to  the  manse  occasionally,  nor  again  destroy 
the  books  of  history  and  travels  that  Mr.  Tyrie  lends  me;  but  at- 
tend to  your  baking  and  brewing,  your  distaff  and  spindle,  and 
trust  to  my  future  exertions  to  better  our  condition." 

"  Ha !  and  rose  my  thoughts  no  further  than  baking  and  brewing, 
when  I  bore  your  helpless  infancy  for  six  miles  on  my  back,  when 
tracked  by  Cumberland's  bloodhounds'?  Now  go  back  at  your 
peril !  Or  if  in  disobedience  of  my  command  you  again  go  out 
this  night,  may  the  path  you  tread  lead  to  your  grave !" 

"  Mother,  why  shower  on  mo  such  maledictions  ?  You  cannot 
mean  them.  Or  how  ask  me  to  emulate  daring  exploits,  while 
you  hold  me  in  thraldom  only  becoming  a  child  ?  But  farewell ; 
I  will  be  back  soon.  We  are  both  too  angry  to  speak  pleasantly 
jitet  yet — and  I  would  never  speak  otherwise  to  you.  Farewell !" 
And  whistling  to  Bruar,  and  pulling  his  blue  bonnet  over  his 
brows,  the  young  chief  departed,  while  his  irate  mother  stood  like 
a  foiled  tigress  in  the  doorway,  her  eyeballs  glaring,  while  fierce 
denunciations  were  poured  on  his  young  head  from  the  vials  of 
her  surcharged  wrath. 

An  hour  had  elapsed  after  his  departure,  when  her  kinsman,  the 
crafty  drover,  MacPhadraick,  entered  the  ancient,  smoky  pile. 

"  I  have  just  seen  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane,  and  he  says  if  I 
can  find  a  substitute  for  Hector  he  will  procure  his  discharge,  see- 
ing that  I  represented  his  enlisting  as  being  all  of  a  wee  bit  tap- 
o-tbe-tow,  wi  that  young  loop-the-dyke,  Moggie  Tyrie." 

"  Mag  Tyrie !"  screamed  the  chieftainess,  who  when  speaking 
to  her  son  adopted  the  lowland  speech  he  preferred,  but  when 
talking  to  her  clansmen  or  inferiors  spoke  in  a  broader  dialect, 
and  with  a  deeper  tone.  "  Mag  Tyrie !  an'  wha  made  ye  spear 
about  that  young  heifer  ?  Sure  she  wad  na  touch  your  Hector 
wi'  the  tangs  !" 

"  An'  what  for  no  ?  asked  the  man  of  money  in  return.  "  Wad 
the  lassie  be  clean  daft,  a-the-gither  to  prefer  Morh,  without  a  pluck, 
or  baubee,  to  Hector,  wi'  gowd,  an'  cattle,  an'  lands  V 

Proudly  spoke  the  chieftainess,  as  drawing  her  superb  form  up 
to  its  towering  height,  she  exclaimed  : 
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"Compare  n  dockon  to  a  lanscyl  I  tell  ye  she  wad  no  touch 
your  Hon  wi'  the  tangfll" 

With  an  imprecation  rising  to  his  Ijps  that  respect  for  the  wid- 
ow of  his  chief  forbade  blra  to  utter,  MacPhadraick  Left  the  bon  10, 
vowing  vengeance-avowing  thai  liffl  son  should  wed  the  young 
tawpio  of  a  loop-tho-dyko,  Maggie  Tyrio — rowing  too  to  enroll 
his  young  chief  as  u  volunteer  under  Qreadatbano's  banner.  What 
eared  he  ihut  Magdalene  Tyrie  could  road,  write  and  piny  on  the 
spinnct,  or  that  her  snug  wan  sweeter  than  the  thrush's  woodnoi. , 
Wild,  while  his  uncouth,  uncultured  sun  was  unlettered,  stupid — a 
very  hour?  IIiul  he  not  gold  and  lauds  sufficient  to  counterbal- 
ance the-  difference  ? 

"This  young  lassie,"  cogitated  he,  "they  tell  mo  can  sew  with 
her  needle  us  export  as  the  Holy  Virgin  honiolf.  Now  that  is  just 
what  Hector  wants,  seeing  that  old  Elspeth  is  purblind,  and  Uoc- 
tor  and  I  hnvo  hud  to  mend  our  breeches  and  durn  our  hose  our- 
selves (or  many  a  day  gone.  This  sousie  young  heifer  will  just 
save  ua  the  cost  and  chargo  of  a  fresh  housekeeper — forbye  keep- 
ing Hector  more  at  home."  And  with  this  conclusion,  arrived  at 
in  broad  Scottish  phrase,  that  it  would  ho  distressing  to  follow, 
the  drover  waylaid  tho  unsuspecting  Morli,  took  him  to  tho  re- 
cruiting quarters,  plied  him  with  Scotch  whiskey,  to  which  the 
young  man  was  wholly  unused,  until  he  succeeded  in  forcing 
upon  him  the  money  that  hound  him  to  tho  service,  enrolling  him 
in  a  company  of  recruits  hound  for  the  colonics.  This  achieved, 
he  first  ohtaiued  his  son's  release,  applying  to  the  commandant  at 
Dunbarton.  This,  however,  was  not  so  readily  granted  as  he  had 
anticipated,  owing  to  tho  Highland  leader  being  then  absent. 
When  hy  n  mysterious  Providence  that  shapes  out  human  ends, 
lot  them  ho  rough-hewn  as  they  may,  on  the  very  day  that  Mac- 
riindruick  brought  to  tho  bereaved  chieftainess  the  few  pieces, 
amounting  to  about,  five  dollars,  for  which  ho  had  sold  her  son, 
his  own  had  fled  ignominiously  in  tho  night  and  darkness — a 
deserter ! 

Meantime  tho  youthful  chief  of  tho  elan  MacTavish  presenting 
himself  before  his  well-known  leader — tho  two  had  roamed  to- 
gether as  brothers  true  on  their  boyish  hunting  exercises  through 
the  deserts  of  Y  Mac  Y  Morh — together  swam  the  Arvc,  or  tracked 
tho  mountain  deer  over  Ben  Cruachan,  tho  wild  heath  many  a 
night  their  bed — what  feared  the  youthful  chief  in  approaching 
his  Highland  leader  then?  But  a  soul  like  Morh  MacTavish 
knows  no  fear.  No  crouching  sign  of  subjugation  was  his,  as 
gracefully  bending  his  plumed  head  with  true  military  precision,  ho 
stood  before  him  to  crave  permission  to  say  farewell  to  his  mother 
ere  departing  for  tho  colonies.  Glancing  at  the  proud  form  round 
which  tho  bolted  plaid  hung  in  graceful  folds,  and  the  plume  in 
His  bonnet  denoting  his  rank  and  gentle  birth,  tho  claymore  swing- 
ing by  his  6ide,  with  the  other  costly  mounted  appendages  of  dirk, 
and  pistols,  the  chief  of  Breadalbane  graciously  and  immediately 
granted  tho  request.  Much  did  his  unreasonable  mother  urge  that 
ho  should  follow  the  example  of  Hector  MacTavish,  saying  : 

"The  lowland  churls  dare  not  touch  a  descendant  of  Mac  Allan 
Morh,  one  who  wearing  the  cloud-berry  in  his  bonnet  shows  his 
kindred  with  the  great  Seaforth's  chief." 

"  Mother,  those  who  wear  the  brcacan  no  longer  hold  high 
places.  The  lights  of  Scotland  were  quenched  when  Lochiel,  aud 
Lewis,  and  Glengarry — when  Perth,  and  Elcho,  nncVMurray  were 
driven  into  exile.  You  live  too  secluded  here  to  know  that  bonnet 
and  broadsword,  strength  and  power,  the  sporom,  clanship,  free- 
dom, all  were  lost  on  Drunemoosic-rauir.  Grieve  not  for  me, 
mother ;  I  go  where  strong  arms  and  stout  hearts  are  wanted.  I 
go  as  a  private  gentleman — I  will  return  an  officer  of  rank,  so 
God  prosper  the  right  hand  of  MacTavish's  chief!"  And  press- 
ing her  in  a  long  embrace  to  his  young  manly  breast,  Morh  Mac- 
Tavish hastened  to  bid  a  long  farewell  to  one  worshipped  from 
boyhood,  sweet  Magdalene  Tyric,  the  Heathbell  of  Glcnorquhy. 

Yet  first,  as  in  strict  duty  bound,  went  the  Highland  soldier  to 
crave  a  blessing  from  the  Black  Monk  of  Inchaffray. 

"  You  cannot  return  to  Dunbarton  to-morrow,  my  son,"  said 
the  father.  "  MacPhadraick  has  got  his  wife's  clansmen  mustered 
on  both  sides  along  tho  Toy.  These  Elcho-men  will  gather  as 
strong  to  protect  young  Hector  as  ever  flocked  the  Douglas  at  the 
Bumraons  of  the  fiery  cross.  Look  out  yonder.  These  are  An- 
nandale  archers.  I  know  them  by  the  way  they  hold  their  weapons. 
Boware  of  them,  Morh." 

"  And  why  should  I  beware  of  them,  father"?" 

"  My  son,  those  Annandale  men  are  there  to  dog  your  steps. 
Seo  you  archer;  mark  how  ho  bears  his  spear  (the  Elcho  clan 
never  slope  their  points  backward) ;  he  and  that  other,  muffled  in 
his  plaid,  will  follow  you  like  your  shadow,  onco  you  quit  the 
sanctuary  of  Inchaffray." 

"Then  will  I  never  mend  my  pace  for  the  best  man  of  tho 
Elcho 's  clan  that  ever  set  foot  in  Glcnorquhy." 

11  But  he  is  armed,  my  son,"  expostulated  the  abbot. 

"And  so  am  I,  and  have  hands  aud  legs  as  well,"  answered 
Morh,  indignant  at  the  insinuation. 

"  Now  art  thou  as  wide  of  the  mark.  I  only  urged  caution.  I 
did  not  think  fear  had  a  place  with  one  whose  hasty  temper  hath 
no  middle  course.  But  hark !  the  muffled  man  speaks  to  the 
other.     Body  o'mc,  I  should  surely  know  that  voice  I" 

"  And  so  do  I.     It  is  my  kinsman,  Hamish  MacPhadraick." 

"  Then  of  him  especially  beware,  my  son.  And  now  fare  thco 
well.  I  will  pray  Saint  InehafTray  to  have  thee  in  his  holy  keep- 
ing." 

"  Your  caution,  father,  touches  me  too  nearly  to  bo  neglected. 
Thy  blessing.    Now  God  and  Saint  Inchaffray  be  my  speed !" 

So  saying,  he  quitted  the  door  of  the  sanctuary,  changing  tho 
loitering  step  -with  which  he  had  quitted  las  mother  for  one  with 
which  few  people  could  have  kept  up,  as  he  strode  on  toward  the 
manse  of  Glcnorquhy.     As  he  approached  its  ha-wthorn-trcllised 


porch,  two  men  started  forward  from  different  hid-  of  the  hoe  B, 
us  if  hy  conceit,  to  intorccpt  bin  approach  ;  the  imperfect  light 
only  permitting  him  to  see  that  they  wore  the  Higldond  mantle. 

"Cleave  down  the  young  catoranl"  shouted  the  deep,  tern 
voice  of  Humi-ili  M&cPhadrulck. 

Conjecturing  at  once  that  some  evil  was  on  foot  in<  n;<  iu_- 
Glenorquhy's  Heathbell,  Morh  olacTavuIi  determined  at  once  to 

make  hit  way  ihmugh  whatever  odd-*,  to  d<l'<:ml  or  die  at  her  feel. 

Costing  bin  cloak  over  bis  left  arm  a  a  buckler,  lie  advanced  upon 
them,  parrying  the  thrust  made  at  bim  by  one,  dashing  his  power- 
ful arm  in  the  man's  face  and  tripping  him  to  the  ground,  while 
shotting  to  the  drover,  "  Villain,  you  are  discovered,  and  shall 
surely  die  !"  dealing  him  BUCh  a  blow  with  his  claymore  OS  would 
have  made  his  word  goodj  had  not  Macl'hadrnick,  raising  bis 
arm  to  defend  himself,  received  its  weight  thereon,  falling  to  the 
ground  with  a  deep  rnonii  ;  Morh  at  the  name  moment  Springing 
forward  to  Magdalene's  window,  beneath  which  a  man  wa  I  plac- 
ing a  bidder,  and  hail  even  began  to  OSCCnd  the  rounds,  when  tho 
youthful  chief,  with  superhuman  force,  seized  it,  dashing  it  to  the 
ground,  and  placing  his  foot  on  tho  fallen  man  who  had  been  scal- 
ing it,  held  him  there,  while  he  called  aloud  on  Mr.  Tyric  to 
awake  and  come  to  tho  rescue ;  for  so  quiet  anil  sudden  had  all 
this  occurred,  that  neither  the  minister  nor  his  daughter  hud  awak- 
ened. And  well  stood  he  in  need  of  the  succor  brought  by  lus 
shout  of  "  Help,  help,  for  MacTavish  and  bonnic  Saint  Iuchaf- 
fray!"  since  a  tall,  athletic  man,  wearing  the  tartan  of  his  own 
clan,  and  its  cloud-berry  cognizance  in  his  cap,  sprang  forward, 
striking  fiercely  at  MacTavish  with  his  dirk,  endeavoring  to  ex- 
tricate his  accomplice.  Grappling  at  his  throat,  the  intrepid  chief 
held  him  there  as  a  greyhound  would  its  prey,  until  the  upper  lat- 
tice cautiously  opening,  tho  minister  stood  there  in  his  shirt,  wring- 
ing his  hands  piteously,  exclaiming  : 

"As  ye  arc  gentlemen,  depart  from  my  house,  aud  the  past 
shall  be  forgiven  1" 

Not  wailing,  or  timid,  or  helpless,  stood  his  young  daughter 
there,  as  with  intrepid  bearing  befitting  tho  future  ehieftnincss, 
she  spoke  but  once,  in  her  haughty  disdain  : 

"And  will  you  leave  our  brave  defender  to  manage  these  two 
men  alone  V  The  next  moment  she  stood  in  tho  upper  gable 
window,  her  father's  fowling-piece  in  her  hand.  "Now  God  for 
the  right  I"  Aud  tho  deep  groan  that  followed  the  report  told  that 
her  aim  had  been  unerring. 

The  hand  that  had  clutched  the  dirk  relapsed  its  grasp,  and 
staggering,  he  would  have  fallen  but  that  Morh,  weak  with  the 
struggle,  and  faint  from  loss  of  blood,  was  forced  to  quit  the  un- 
equal strife  with  the  sturdy  assailant  he  had  thrown  to  the  ground, 
who  springing  to  his  feet  assisted  the  wounded  man  to  hurry  from 
the  spot  ere  the  approach  of  the  minister  and  tho  aged  domestic 
having  a  lantern  would  discover  his  identity. 

The  next  morning  it  was  rumored  through  Glcnorquhy  tlint 
Hamish  MacPhadraick  the  drover  was  ill,  and  that  a  skilful  leech 
had  been  summoned  to  his  relief.  Humors  too  came  to  the  manse, 
where  Morh  MacTavish  lay  ill,  fevered  and  delirious,  that  his  kins- 
man, Hector  MacPhadraick  the  deserter  had  been  retaken,  found 
by  a  reconnoitering  party,  and  was  then  on  his  way  to  Dunbarton. 
A  comrade  was  trying  to  help  him  to  reach  the  postorn-gate  of  the 
Abbey  of  InehafTray  to  ring  the  sanctuary  bell,  when  overtaken. 

"  Let  me  escape,"  pleaded  the  rich  drover's  son,  "  and  I  will 
fill  thy  purses  with  gold  pieces  !" 

"  Unless  thou  holdest  thy  coward  tongue,"  replied  the  Saxon 
soldiers,  "  and  come  with  us  as  a  prisoner  without  further  ado,  we 
will  cleave  thy  dastard  crown,  for  all  that  ye  wear  the  scarlet 
cloud-berry  so  proudly."  Aud  off  they  bore  him,  his  pride  hum- 
bled, a  bullet  lodged  in  his  shoulder,  and  a  court-martial  before 
him. 

Childishly  elated  was  the  haughty  chieftainess  when  told  that  her 
son  could  not  possibly  be  back  at  Dunbarton  at  the  expiration  of 
the  time  that  had  been  granted  by  his  leader. 

"  Why  should  he  seek  to  follow  the  Saxon  standard  to  the  for- 
ests of  America  ?     Will  he  find  deer  like  Brcadalbanc's  there  V 

Still  the  young  soldier  lay  at  the  manse,  ill,  delirious,  hovering 
between  life  and  death.  On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  he 
awoke  to  consciousness,  and  a  sense  that  his  life  was  forfeited. 
With  a  deep  groan  he  fell  back  on  the  bed,  exclaiming  : 

"  Undone  !     Undone  !" 

Deeply  commiserating  the  young  man,  the  minister  redoubled 
his  attentions,  wondering  much  what  deterred  Magdalene  so  long 
from  his  bedside.  Alas,  for  his  knowledge  of  what  a  woman's 
heart  is  made  !  While  blaming  his  timidity,  that  refused  to  go  to 
Dunbarton  to  plead  the  cause  of  tho  wounded  MacTavish,  the 
minister's  daughter  determined  to  no  longer  listen  to  his  timid 
counsels,  fearful  of  risking  his  person,  but  to  apply  herself  to 
Breadalbane's  chief,  to  obtain  a  reprieve  at  least,  if  not  a  pardon, 
for  one  prevented  from  keeping  his  parole  through  the  kindly  gen- 
erosity of  his  disposition.  But  how  was  she  to  reach  Dunbarton 
in  time  1  Not  the  fleetest  stag  in  Breadalbane 's  broad  domains, 
with  greyhound  at  his  heels,  might  speed  so  fast  to  save  his  life, 
as  would  be  necessary  to  keep  young  Morh's  appointment,  should 
she  wait  for  tho  morrow. 

Without  consulting  her  timid  father,  the  high-souled,  heroic 
girl,  taking  up  her  plaid  and  hood,  sped  with  the  lance-fly's  fleet- 
ncss,  to  neither  kith  nor  kin,  but  to  him  she  felt  would  aid  her 
enterprise — the  Black  Abbot  of  InehafTray.  Before  the  morrow's 
sun  had  saluted  with  earliest  beams  the  dark  gray  turrets  of  the 
monastery,  the  two  were  miles  beyond  on  their  way — the  san- 
dalled abbot  and  the  intrepid  Heathbell  of  Glenorquhy.  Ush- 
ered into  the  prcsenco  of  Captain  MacAllan  at  the  barracks  with- 
in tho  garrison,  the  aged  abbot  spoke  with  eloquence  amounting 
to  inspiration  of  the  young  chief,  whose  docility  of  temper  and 
generosity  of  disposition  he  had  known  from  earliest  boyhood, 


and  in  whose  unhappy  fdtfl  he  now  felt  SO   unusually  intr  ■ 
There  ,:  on  the  captain's  brow  as  ho 

answered : 

"  Vou  cannot  toll  mc  more  favorably  of  your  young  chief  than 
I  am  di  posed  to  believe,  Bui  Colin  Campbell  bos  in  vain  repre- 
sented to  the  general,  who  is  an  Englishman,  that  in  patting 
Morh  MacTavish  to  death  lie  would  be  cutting  off  the  bi 
and  best  of  bis  Breadalbane  volunteers.  The  general  i*  inexo- 
rable. It  has  been  proved  that  personal  animosity  had  rah 
between  the  yonng  cbiei  and  a  clansman,  Hector  MacPhadraick, 
who  bad  deserted.  Hector  has  just  been  recaptured,  wounded  in 
an  affray  by  Morh  MacTavish,  who  had  already  outstayed  his 
time  ere  entering  into  the  broil.  The  genera]  has  but  little  sym- 
pathy fur  the  liigh  and  cnthushtftic  character  of  these  Higlllai 

where  the  most  exalted  honor  often  goes  hand  in  band  witfa  crime, 

being  less  un  error  of  the  heart  than  tin:  understanding." 

"  Alas  !  and  must  the  fair  young  chief  of  Y  Mae  V  Morh  die!" 
asked  the  sorrowing  priest,  for  dearly  be  lOTfid  the  bright  eyed 
noble  youth,  and  though  be  might  arraign  the  boh  that  would  cut 
him  low,  yet  must  he  mourn  the  full  of  the  young  oak   that  gave 

such  fair  promise  to  be  tin.-  nridc  of  Its  native  Highland*. 

Captain  MacAllan  informed  bim  that  MacTavwh  had  ken  sent 
for,  having  bren  tra<-cd  to  the  manse  of  Glcnorquhy,  who  though 
still  ill  and  feeble,  the  party  bent  by  orders  of  hii  leader,  Colin 
Campbell,  had  received  instructions  to  bring  him  at  once  to  tho 
court  martial  that  awaited  him,  adding: 

"  Remain  then,  reverend  father,  to  prepare  your  penitent  for  the 
great  and  sudden  change  that  awaits  him." 

"And  for  which,  as  yourself  would  be-  prepared,"  added  the 
priest,  solemnly,  "  I  charge  you  present  this  to  the  general.  Bay 
that  the  Black  Abbot  of  Inchatfray  sends  it,  and  that  the  damsel, 
Magdalene  Tyrio,  awaits  without." 

Captain  MacAllan  took  the  packet ;  but  the  general  was  in  no 
mood  to  he  approached  just  then  with  petitions.  The  packet  laid 
on  his  table;  he  continued  to  pace  his  room,  simply  saying  in  re- 
ply to  some  observation  of  Colin  Campbell's: 

"  I  tell  you  the  example  shall  be  made.  If  it  fell  only  on  such 
a  fellow  as  that  Hector  MacPhadraick,  it  would  be  of  but  little 
effect  upon  the  troops  in  comparison  with  a  recruit  of  such  prom- 
ise as  this  young  Highlander." 

Two  days  later,  at  early  dawn,  the  soldiers  of  the  new  High- 
land regiment  appeared  on  the  parade,  the  loud  wail  of  tho  pi- 
broch, loud  and  shrill,  mingling  with  the  fife  and  drum  that  beat 
tho  dead  march.  Had  the  young  Morh  MacTavish  been  sen- 
tenced to  death  only  for  desertion,  the  stern  General  Crawford 
(son  of  the  Earl  of  Crawford)  might  have  relented,  but  that  ho 
had  attempted  the  life  of  a  fellow-recruit  gave  a  different  coloring 
to  the  offence.  Nor  was  it  until  the  soldiers  were  on  their  march 
to  the  external  barrier  gate  that  he  so  far  relented  as  to  open  the 
scaled  package,  thinking  it  some  petition  from  the  "broken  clan," 
for  thus  were  clans  called  that  had  no  chief  to  lead  them  to  battle. 
But  no  sooner  had  he  opened  the  envelope  than  a  cold  sweat  start- 
ed to  his  brow.  He  started,  rang  the  bell  violently,  shouting  like 
frantic  to  an  officer  who  appeared  ; 

"  Mou nt,  Parrel,  for  the  love  of  God  ;  mount,  and  stay  Mac- 
Tavish's execution  !  Stay  not,  but  gallop  for  very  life,  aud  you 
leave  Dunbarton  a  colonel !" 

What  has  wrought  tho  change  ?  "What  spell  had  enwovc  its 
thrall  round  Lord  Crawford — the  stern  general,  the  morose  man — 
that  lie  now  trembled  like  an  aspen?  A  woman's  miniature  lay 
before  him — a  face  of  angelic  sweetness  looked  from  the  transcript 
ivory,  pleading  for  that  young  soldier's  life,  a  face  he  had  not 
seen  for  eighteen  long  years.  Tearing  open  the  letter  written  by 
the  Black  Abbot  of  Inchaffray,  the  haughty  peer  read  there  what 
he  would  now  have  gladly  given  his  broad  earldom  to  recall — tho 
death  of  Magdalene  Tyric,  to  whom  in  early  youth  he  had  plight- 
ed his  troth  in  the  Abbey  of  Inchaffray,  and  at  his  father's  com- 
mand abandoned.  She  had  died  of  a  broken  heart,  leaving  her 
infant  to  her  brodicr's  care,  whose  wife  dying  shortly  after  his  re- 
moval to  Glenorquhy,  the  good  man  had  reared  the  noble's  daugh- 
ter as  his  own,  nor  had  she  ever  known  of  other  parentage. 

It  had  been  found  difficult  to  draw  from  the  ranks  the  party 
necessary  for  the  execution  of  the  service  ;  nor  did  General  Craw- 
ford longer  marvel  at  this,  a3  he  read  the  Black  Abbot's  letter, 
showing  that  the  young  chief  suffered  death  for  having  saved  A  is 
daughter,  Lady  Magdalene  Crawford,  from  being  the  spoil  of  the 
drover's  son,  Hector  the  deserter.  "Walking  bareheaded,  disarmed, 
his  hands  bound,  came  the  youthful  victim  of  military  law,  at- 
tended by  the  Black  Abbot  of  Inchaffray  ;  by  his  side  walked  the 
deserter,  Hector  MacPhadraick,  the  coffins  of  the  unfortunate  men 
being  home  before  them.  Kneeling  upon  their  coffins,  the  few 
officers  had  withdrawn,  the  young  chief  whispered,  huskily : 

"  Break  it  gently  to  my  mother  and  poor  Magdalene." 

Suddenly  as  though  dropped  from  the  sky  at  his  feet,  clearing 
her  wild  way,  sped  the  young  Heathbell  of  Glenorquhy,  followed 
by  an  officer  swiftly  galloping,  shouting; 

"  A  reprieve  for  the  chief,  MacTavish!" 

"  A  reprieve  !"  shouted  the  Black  Abbot,  catching  up  the  faint- 
ing girl  in  one  arm  While  the  other  clasped  tho  wondering  Morh 
to  his  breast,  whispering,  "  Saved  !     Morh,  saved  1" 

The  fatal  word  was  given,  and  Dunbarton's  rock  reverberated 
to  the  sound  of  the  discharge  as  the  deserter  fell — it  may  bo  sup- 
posed unconscious  that  the  momentary  agony  was  death. 

A  year  from  that  time,  in  the  old  monastery  of  Inchaffray,  where 
he  had  wedded  her  mother,  the  Earl  of  Crawford  bestowed  his 
daughter,  Lady  Magdalene  Tyrie,  the  heiress  of  his  vast  estates, 
upon  Colonel  Morh  MacTavish,  the  chief  of  the  now  powerful 
clan  of  Morh.  A  proud  man  that  day  was  the  Black  Abbot  as  he 
blessed  the  youthful  chieftainess,  whom  none  remembered  save  to 
love  as  their  minister's  daughter,  the  Heathbell  of  Glenorquhy. 
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VIEWS  IS  PORTLAND,  MAINE. 

In  former  numbers  of  the  Pictorial  we  have  presented  many 
views  taken  expressly  for  our  paper,  by  Mr.  Waud,  and  represent- 
ing prominent  objects  of  interest  in  the  flourishing  city  of  Port- 
land. "We  continue  the  scries  on  this  and  the  next  page,  since, 
apart  from  the  beauty  of  the  architecture  delineated,  and  the  inter- 
est of  the  objects  themselves,  they  will  serve  to  fix  localities  in  the. 
minds  of  our  readers,  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  whom  will 
visit  Portland  next  summer  on  the  arrival  of  the  Leviathan  from 
Europe — an  event  which,  it  is  calculated,  will  attract  300,000 
strangers  to  the  city  to  behold  the  maritime  wonder  of  the  world. 
The  scenes  sketched  in  our  present  number  will  be  visited  by  all 
who  can  find  time  to  do  so  during  their  sojourn.  The  first  build- 
ing represented,  St.  Stephen's,  formerly  St.  Paul's  Episcopal 
Church,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  architecture,  and  one  of  the  promi- 
nent ornaments  of  the  city.  The  Refoim  School  is  an  edifice  well 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  excellent  institution  for  which  it 
was  erected,  and  is  also  a  bold,  symmetrical  and  striking  structure. 
The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Chestnut  Street,  is  another  ele- 
gant and  attractive  huilding,  reflecting  great  credit  on  Mr.  Charles 
A.  Alexander,  the  architect.  The  State  Street  Church  is  also  a 
fine  edifice.  The  Marine  Hospital,  built  on  the  site  of  the  old 
Verandah'  Hotel,  at  Martin's  Point,  without  making  any  preten- 
sion in  an  architectural  sense,  is  extensive  and  commodious,  strict 
reference  being  had  in  its  structure  to  the  wants  and  comforts  of 
the  patients.  It  occupies  a  chaiming  and  airy  situation.  As  in 
the  text  appended  to  our  former  illustrations  we  gave  pretty  full 
notices  of  the  business,  progress  and  prospects  of  the  city  at  the 
present  time,  we  shall  now  confine  ourselves  to  such  historical 
items  as  may  prove  of  interest  to  the  general  reader,  taking  out- 
data  from  Willis's  Summary  of  the  History  of  Portland,  contained 

in  his  valuable  edition  of  Smith  &  Deane's  journals.     Ancient 

Falmouth  originally  embraced  Cape  Elizabeth, 

Portland,  Ealmouth  and   Westbrook,   together 

with  a  number  of  large  islands  in  Casco  Bay. 

Richmond's  Island,  near  the  mouth  of  Spurwink 

River,  was  first  occupied  by  Europeans  in  1628. 

The  situation  of  this  spot  on  the  highway  of  the 

coasting  business,  having  the  sea,  with  its  ample 

stores  of  fish,  on  one  side,  and  the  forest  with 

its  timber,  free  from  savage  tenants  on  the  other, 

gave  it  great  advantages,  and  its  growth  was 

rapid.     It  became  a  great  resort  for  fishermen, 

considerable  foreign   commerce  was.  carried  on, 

and  an  Episcopal  church  was  established   there. 

Before  1648,  cargoes  for  Europe  were  laden  here. 

In  1639,  a  ship  of  three  hundred  tons  was  sent 

to  the  island  with  a  cargo  of  wine,  and  in'the 

same  year,  Mr.  Trelawny,  of  Plymouth,  Eng- 
land, the  proprietor,  employed  sixty  men  at  the 

island  in  fishing.     In    1639,  John   Winter,  his 

agent,  sent  home  a  cargo  of  6000  pipe-staves   in 

the  bark  Richmond.     But  its  prosperity  was  of 

brief  duration.     After  the  death  of  Winter,  about 

1648,  its  trade  declined,  its  population  dwindled, 

and   the  first  Indian  war  nearly  completed   its 

rain.  That  part  of  the  town  now  called  Port- 
land owes  its  settlement  to  a  contest  in  regard  to 

the  title  to  land  at  the  mouth  of  Spurwink  River, 

between  Winter,  Trelawny's  agent,  on  the  ono 

part,  and  George  Cleeves  and  Richard  Tucker, 

on  the  other.  VVinter  succeeded,  in  the  provin- 
cial court,  in  sustaining  the  title  of  Trelawny, 

and  the  ejected  parties  sought  refuge,  in  1632, 

upon  the  Neck,   now   Portland.      This  Neck, 

Cleeves  declared   "  was  first  known  by  the  name 

of  Machigonne,  being  a  neck  of  land  which  was 

in  no  man's  possession  or  occupation;  and  there- 
fore he  seized  upon  it  as  his  own  inheritauce,  by 

virtue  of  a  royal  proclamation  of  our  late  sove- 
reign lord,  King  James  of  blessed  memory,  by 

which  he  freely  gave  unto  every  subject  of  his 

which  should  transport  himself  over  into   this 

country,  upon  his  own  charge,  for  himself,  and 

for  every  person  that  he  should  so  transport,  150 
acres  of  laud."  He  farther  declared  that  he  con- 
tinued his  occupation  from  year  to  year  under 

this  possession,  without  interruption  or  demand 


of  any ;  nt  the  end  of  which  time,  being  "de- 
sirous to  enlarge  his  limits  in  a  lawful  way, 
addressed  himfelf  to  Sir  Ferdinnndo  Gor- 
ges, the  proprietor  of  this  province,  ard  ob- 
tained for  a  sum  of  money,  and  under  con- 
siderations, a  warrantable  lease  of  enlarge- 
ment, bounded,  fls  by  relation  thereunto 
had,  doth  and  may  appear."  This  Matc- 
ment  is  made  in  an  action  which  Winter 
brought  against  Cleeves,  in  1640,  to  recover 
possession  of  this  tract,  too,  claiming  the 
whole  under  a  giant  to  Trelawny;  in  this 
he  failed,  and  Cleeves  was  left  in  full  pos- 
session. This  is  the  origin  of  Portland, 
which  was  first  called  Clecvcs's  Neck,  then 
Munjoy's  Neck,  and  sometimes  Casco,  or 
Old  Casco,  from  its  position  on  Casco  River 
and  Bay.  Several  families  soon  settled 
there.  The  name  of  Ealmouth  was  given  to 
the  town  by  the  commissioners  of  Massachu- 
setts, in  July,  1658,  when  that  province  ex- 
tended her  jurisdiction  over  the  western 
part  of  Maine.  They  say  : — "  Those  places 
formerly  called  Spuiwink  and  Casco  Pay, 
from  the  cast  side  of  Spuiwink  River,  to 
the  Clapboaid  Islands,  in  Casco  Bay,  shall 
run  back  eight  miles  into  the  country,  and 
henceforth  shall  he  called  by  the  name  of 
Falmouth."  This  conventional  name  did 
not  supersede  the  familir.r  Indian  names, 
by  which  particular  spots  are  designated, 
such  as  Spuiwink,  Purpoodoc,  Capisic, 
Saccarappa  and  Casco.  The  name  by 
which  that  part  of  the  territory  now  called 
Portland  was  first  known,  after  the  re-set- 
tlement, until  its  separate  incorporation, 
was  the  "Neck,"  which  it  received  at  an 
early  day  from  its  peculiar  shape,  being  a 
projection,  or  tongue  of  land,  with  a  high 
promontory,  Munjoy's  Hill,  at  its  extremity, 
stretching  into  the  bay  from  the  mainland, 
and  nearly  surrounded  by  water;  its  length 
being  about  three  miles,  and  its  average 
width  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile.  Pre- 
vious to  the  first  Indian  war,  in  1675,  the 
settlements  increased  with  considerable  ra- 
pidity. At  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
there  were  over  fifty  families  in  the  whole 
town,  five  or  six  of  whom  were  upon  the  Neck.  In  1675,  the  town 
was  flourishing;  in  the  fisheries,  in  lumber  and  agriculture,  its  re- 
sources were  ample,  and  they  were  rapidly  improving.  The  sites 
most  favorable  to  these  pursuits  were  occupied,  and  there  was 
every  token  given  of  a  rising  and  populous  settlement;  but  in  the 
midst  of  these  bright  prospects,  the  Indian  war  let  loose  upon  the 
peaceful  inhabitants  the  untamed  ferocity  of  the  children  of  the 
forest,  who  overran  and  destroyed  every  vestige  of  improvement, 
sacrificing  the  lives  of  all  who  stood  in  their  way,  and  prostrating, 
by  the  firebrand  and  tomahawk,  the  whole  settlement  in  indis- 
criminate ruin.  In  the  sack  thirty-five  persons  were  killed  and 
taken  captive.  The  place  remained  desolate  during  the  remainder 
of  the  war.  On  the  conclusion  of  peace  by  a  treaty  made  at 
Casco,  April  12,  1678,  the  inhabitants  began  to  return  to  then- 
ruined  sites.  In  the  following  year  new  settlers  swelled  the  popu- 
lation. In  the  meantime,  Massachusetts  had  secured  her  title,  not 
only  to  the  jurisdiction,  but  the  soil,  by  a  purchase  of  the  territory 
from  the  heir  of  Sir  Feidinando  Gorges,  lying  between  the  Piscat- 
aqua  and  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec.  Ihe  deed  bears  date 
March  15,  1678;  they  established  a  government  over  it,  at  the 
head  of  which  Thomas  Danforth,  of  Boston,  was  appointed.  Port 
Loyal  was  erected  in  1 680,  at  the  foot  of  India  Street ;  and  in  Sep- 
tember of  that  year,  Gov.  Danforth  held  a  court  in  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  regulating  a  new  settlement,  and  arranging  the  inhabitants 
in  a  compact  manner,  with  a  view  to  protection  from  future  at- 
tacks of  the  Indians.  Edward  Tyng  commanded  Port  Loyal  in 
1680  and  1681.  He  was  subsequently  appointed  governor  of 
Annapolis,  and  on  his  passage  thither  was  captured  by  the  French, 
and  earned  to  Fiance,  where  he  died.  His  son  Edward  became 
distinguished  in  the  naval  service,  was  appointed  commodore  of 
the  squadi on  from  Massachusetts  in  the  attack  on  Louisburg,  in 
1745,  and  in  the  Provincial  brig  of  24  guns,  captured  the  French 


ship  Vigilant  of  64  puns.  He  died  in  Boston,  Sept.  8,  1755.  In 
ten  years,  between  the  two  wars,  the  population  hod  grown  to  be 
about  TOO.  Of  this  number,  about  twenty-five  families  lived  on 
the  Neck,  forty  at  Purpoodoc,  Spurwink  and  Stroudwoter;  the 
remainder  at  Bock  Cove,  Capisic  and  Presumpscbt.  These  were 
zealously  pursuing  their  various  occupations,  subduing  the  forest, 
bringing  the  lands  under  cultivation,  and  scouring  the  bay  in  pur- 
suit of  fish,  when  they  were  suddenly  aroused  by  distant  rumors 
of  Indian  aggressions.  In  August,  1688,  the  enemy  began  to 
make  depredations  upon  the  cattle  in  the  eastern  plantations,  and 
threatened  the  lives  of  the  planters.  Stimulated  by  the  French, 
they  became  bolder,  entering  the  houses  of  the  English  in  a  men- 
acing manner/and  giving  intimation  that,  assisted  by  the  French, 
they  should  commence  war  on  the  English.  In  September,  1688, 
Copt.  Tyng  endeavored  to  conciliate  the  Indians  in  the  neighbor- 
hood; but  his  efforts  were  rendered  ineffectual,  partly  by  a  hasty 
step  taken  in  Soco,  in  the  arrest  of  from  sixteen  to  twenty  of  the 
leading  Indians,  who  were  sent  under  guard  to  Falmouth.  Meas- 
ures, too,  token  by  Gov.  Andros,  in  strengthening  the  forts,  ond 
sending  recruits  of  troops  to  the  coast,  precipitated  the  enemy  in 
their  movements;  and  the  first  blood  was  spilled  inthiswarat 
North  Yarmouth,  in  September,  by  an  attack  of  a  party  of  seventy 
or  eighty  Indians  on  the  English  under  Captain  Gcndall,  while  he 
was  attempting  to  construct  stockades  there.  The  government 
used  vigorous  measures;  garrisons  were  established  at  different 
points  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  into  which  about  six  hundred  men 
were  distributed,  sixty  being  stationed  at  Fort  Loyal.  TheEC 
were,  however,  afterwards  withdrawn  on  the  subversion  of  the 
authority  of  Andros,  and  a  far  less  efficient  system  pursued.  In 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1689,  the  fort  was  nearly  abandoned  by 
government,  and  was  ofterwards  almost  wholly  sustained  from  the 
resources  of  individuals.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year,  the  authori- 
ties were  aroused  from  their  lethargy  by  the  pressing  colls  of  the 
inhabitants  for  protection,  and  sent  a  force  to  succor  the  eastern 
towns.  Major  Benjamin  Church,  of  Plymouth  colony,  the  cele- 
brated Indian  warrior,  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  on  ex- 
pedition to  the  eastward,  and  most  fortunately  arrived  in  Fal- 
mouth, almost  simultaneously  with  a  large  body  of  French  and 
Indians,  about  seven  hundred  strong,  who  hod  landed  on  Peak's 
Island.  A  severe  battle  was  fought  on  the  21st  of  September,  in 
which  the  savage  enemy  was  ignominiously  defeated.  The  people 
passed  an  anxious  winter.  In  the  spring  hostilities  were  renewed 
by  the  French  and  Indians,  and  in  May,  the  forces  which  had  de- 
stroyed Schenectady,  New  York,  uniting  with  the  eastern  Indians, 
appeared  in  Casco  Bay.  Capt.  Sylvanus  Davis  had  command  of 
Fort  Loyal,  and  gave  strict  orders  that  the  inhabitants  should 
keep  within  their  garrisons,  and  that  a  constant  watch  should  be 
maintained  to  prevent  surprise.  A  neglect  of  this  wise  precaution 
precipitated  the  destruction  of  the  town.  Lieut.  Clark  and  thirty 
men,  in  making  a  reconnoisance,  were  fired  upon  by  the  enemy, 
and  Clark  and  thirteen  more  killed  on  the  spot.  The  remainder 
hastily  retreated  to  the  garrison  house.  This  was  attacked,  and 
bravely  defended  till  nightfall,  when  the  besieged  abandoned  the 
house  and  sought  refuge  in  Fort  Loyal.  The  next  morning,  May 
16,  the  enemy  burned  the  house,  and  laid  siege  to  the  fort,  which 
was  situated  on  a  rocky  bluff,  demolished  in  1848,  to  make  room 
for  the  station  of  the  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence  Railroad.  Under 
this  bluff,  sheltered  from  the  guns  of  the  fort,  the  enemy  carried 
on  their  operations  in  security.  The  siege  lasted  five  days  and 
four  nights,  many  of  the  English  were  killed  and  wounded,  and 
at  last,  worn  out  by  fatigue  and  vigil,  they  capitulated  on  the  20th 
of  May.  Capt.  Davis  was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  to  Quebec. 
Thus  a  second  time  perished  the  rising  settlement  of  Falmouth. 
The  town  continued  wholly  unoccupied  during  the  war ;  and  al- 
though a  few  of  the  old  settlers,  with  that  yearning  which  haunts 
the  exile  unceasingly,  wandered  back  to  their  desolated  homes 
after  the  peace,  yet  so  unsettled  was  the  state  of  affairs  with  the 
savages,  that  we  have  no  evidence  that  the  settlement  was  renewed 
upon  the  Neck  until  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713.  No 
church  was  organized  until  1727,  although  there  was  occasional 
preaching.  Among  the  early  preachers  of  note,  though  not  set- 
tled, was  Rev.  George  Burroughs,  who  escaped  the  shafts  of  the 
Indian  foe  to  perish  by  a  delusion  more  fatal  and  unjustifiable 
than  the  ferocity  of  the  red  man.  He  was  tried  for  witchcraft  in 
Salem,  May  8,  1692,  and  executed  on  the  19th  of  August  follow- 
ing. "  He  was  a  man,"  says  Mr.  Willis,  "of  great  vigor  of  body, 
and  of  unexceptional!  e  character,  and  perished  in  the  prime  of 
life,  the  object  of  a  dtusion,  whose  wickedness  is  only  equalled 
by  its  stupidity  and  foily."  In  1821,  Portland  contained  8581 
persons.     It  was  separated  from  F'almouth  in  1786,  and  received 
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THE  RESOURCES  OF  JAPAN. 

Foremost  among  the  resources  of  Japan  are  its  fisheries.  The 
sea  and  its  productions,  we  believe,  contribute  fully  as  much  to 
the  sustenance  of  the  natives  as  do  the  fruits  of  the  earth — rice, 
perhaps,  excepted.  One  of  their  productions  has  a  value  which 
is  not  confined  to  the  spot,  but  extends  to  us — to  our  enterprise 
and  our  trade ;  we  mean  the  whale,  or  as  they  call  it,  kudsuri. 
There  is  nothing  ot  which  such  extensive  use  is  made,  both  for 
rich  and  poor.  It  is  found  all  around  Japan,  particularly  in  the 
sea  of  Keumano,  which  washes  the  southern  coast  of  the  island  of 
Niphon,  the  most  important  territory  of  the  empire ;  and  it  also 
prevails  in  the  islands  of  Tsussima  and  Goto,  and  upon  the  coast 
of  Omura  and  Noma.  These  whales  afford  oil  in  great  abundance, 
and  their  flesh,  which  is  considered  very  wholesome  and  nutritious, 
is  largely  consumed.  No  part 
of  them,  indeed,  is  thrown 
away;  all  is  made  available 
to  some  useful  purpose  or  oth- 
er, excepting  the  large  shouL-  .-■  . 
der  bone.  The  skin,  which  is 
generally  black;  the  flesh, 
which  is  red  and  looks  like 
beef;  the  intestines  and  all  the 
inward  parts,  besides  the  fat 
or  blubber,  which  is  boiled 
into  oil,  and  the  bone,  which 
is  converted  into  innumerable 
uses — all  is  made  available  to 
purposes  of  profit.  Japan 
abounds  in  natural  and  artifi- 
cial productions  of  great  value. 
Its  mineral  riches  are  enor- 
mous, and  include  metals  of 
various  kinds,  especially  gold, 
silver  and  copper.  Sulphur 
and  nitre  are  also  found  in 
large  quantities ;  there  is  no 
want  of  coal,  and  there  are 
precious  stones  of  almost  ev- 
ery variety — agates,  jaspers, 
sapphires,  cornelians,  and 
even  diamonds  ;  while  pearls 
are  found  in  great  plenty 
among  the  shells  upon  the 
coast.  Then  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  is  very  great.  The 
mulberry-tree  grows  veiy  ex- 
tensively, and  atfords  food  for 
countless  myriads  of  silk- 
worms. The  kadsi,  or  paper- 
tree  Bervea  innumerable  use- 
ful purposes,  including  the 
manufacture  of  cloths,  stuffs 
and  cordage.  The  cirusi,  or 
varnish-tree,  is  another  valu- 
able production  of  the  coun- 
try, yielding  large  quantities 
of  a  milky  juice,  which  the 
natives  employ  to  varnish,  or 


Japan,  as  wc  mil  it,  various  article*.  Then 
there  arc  the  hay-tree,  the  fig-tree,  the  cypress- 
fcree,  with  very  many  more,  all  more  or  less 
valuable,  and  from  which  a  great  variety  of 
useful  things  are  made;  and  last,  though  not 
least,  there  is  the  tea-shrub,  from  the  leSTOfl 
of  which  the  common  drink  of  the  people  is 
brewed,  and  which  in  capable  of  yielding  a 
valuable  article  of  commerce.  Trees  grow- 
ing nuts  of  various  kinds  arc  abundant ;  the 
maple  in  extensive  and  excellent;  bamboo! 
arc  very  plentiful  and  of  great  ukc,  a»  they 
arc  everywhere  in  the  Indies  ;  they  cultivate 
as  much  hemp  and  cotton  as  they  can  find 
room  for  in  their  fields,  and  as  to  rice,  which 
is  the  main  food  of  the  natives,  that  grows  in 
Japan  is  considered  the  best  in  all  Asia,  and 
it  can  be  produced  in  almost  any  quantity. 
Their  grains  are  of  several  sorts ;  besides  the 
komi  or  rice,  there  are  the  comuggi,  a  kind 
of  barley,  the  kromuwgi,  their  native  wheat, 
and  the  daidson,  a  species  of  bean,  all  of 
which  abound  with  superior  farina.  The 
manufactures  of  Japan  have  hitherto  been 
confined  almost  exclusively  to  their  own 
domestic  wants ;  but  many  of  them  are,  nev- 
ertheless, vuluublc  as  articles  of  export. 
Our  adoption  here  and  throughout  Europe  of 
the  term  Japan,  as  applied  to  certain  kinds 
of  varnished  ware,  indicates  how  well  known 
has  been  their  peculiar  excellence  in,  if  not 
their  invention  of,  that  useful  art.  They 
make  various  articles  from  the  paper-tree  re- 
sembling papier  madid,  which  they  paint  and 
varnish  on  paper  very 
highly;  and  these  might 
form  objects  of  consid- 
erable trade.  Their 
silks,  muslins  and  cot- 
ton goods  are  most  ot 
them  very  superior,  and 
some  of  them  are  calcu- 
lated to  become  highly 
recherche ;  and  their 
carvings  in  wood,  ivory, 
pearl  and  fishbone  are 
most  ingenious  and  ele- 
gant. These  are  but  a 
few  of  the  products  of  their  handicraft;  but 
they  are  sufficient  to  show,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  their  natural  productions,  how  va- 
ried and  how  valuable  are  the  resources  of 
the  Japanese.  Respecting  the  military  skill 
and  capacity  of  the  Japanese,  the  recent  in- 


A  WORD  TO  VOU.NU  LADIES. 
Wc  wish  to  say  a  word  to  you,  young  ladies,  about  your  influ- 
ence over  young  men.  Did  you  ever  think  of  it  ?  Did  you  ever 
realize  that  you  could  have  an  influence  at  all  over  them?  We 
believe  that  a  young  lady,  by  her  consistent,  Christian  example, 
may  exert  an  untold  power.  You  do  not  know  the  respect,  the 
almost  worship,  which  young  men,  no  matter  how  wicked  they 
may  be  themselves,  pay  to  a  consistent  Christian  lady,  be  ehe 
young  or  old.  A  gentleman  once  fiaid  to  a  lady  who  boarded  in 
the  same  house  with  him,  that  her  life  was  a  constant  proof  of  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  religion.  Often  the  simple  request  of  a 
lady  will  keep  a  young  man  from  doing  wrong.  We  have  known 
this  to  be  the  case  very  frequently ;  and  voung  men  have  l>ecn 
kept  from  breaking  the  Sabbftth,  from  drinking,  from  chewing, 
jnjl  becamH  a  lady  whom  they  respected,  and  for  whom  they  liad 
on  affection,  requested  it.  A  tract  given,  an  invitation  to  go  to 
church,  ,1  request  that  your  friend  will  read  the  Bible  daily,  will 
often  be  regarded,  when  more  powerful  appeals  from  other  sources 
would  fall  unheeded  upon  the  heart.  Many  of  the  gentlemen 
whom  you  meet  in  society  are  away  from  their  homes — away  from 
the  iiiHucncc  of  parents  and  sisters — and  they  will  respond  to  any 
interest  taken  in  their  welfare.  We  all  speak  of  a  young  man  s 
danger  from  ■  ,  and  the  very  bad  influence  which  dis- 

sipated gentleman  companions  have  over  him.  We  believe  it  is 
all  true,  but  we  believe  it  is  just  as  true  that  a  gentleman's  charac- 
ter is  formed,  to  a  great  extent,  by  the  ladies  that  he  associate* 
with,  before  he  becomes  a  complete  man  of  the  world.  We  think, 
in  other  words,  that  a  young  man  is  pretty  much  what  his  bisters 
and  lady  companions  choose  to  make  him.  We  know  a  family 
where  the  sisters  encouraged  their  younger  brother  to  smoke, 
thinking  it  was  manly,  and  to  mingle  with  gay,  dissipated  fellows, 
because  they  thought  it  was  "  smart ;"  and  he  did  mingle  with 
them,  body  and  soul,  and  abused  the  same  sisters  shamefully. 
The  influence  began  farther  back  than  his  gentleman  companions 


its  city  charter  in  1832.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  rapid 
sketch  that  Portland,  in  its  inception,  had  extraordinary  difficul- 
ties to  contend  against.  Twice  utterly  and  completely  ruined, 
nothing  but  iron  energy  could  have  established  a  stronghold  of 
civilization  there.  The  city  is  now  rapidly  developing  its  re- 
sources, and  with  the  elements  of  greatness  it  possesses,  it  will 

ere  long  be  a  place  of  great  magnitude  and  wealth.  No  city  on^.  vestigations  of  the  expedition  under  Commo 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  is  move  pleasantly  or  advantageously  situ- 
ated, either  for  purposes  of  business  or  residence.  "All  the 
world  "  will  be  able  to  judge  what  it  is  next  fall,  for  the  advent  of 
the  Leviathan  will  make  it,  for  a  time,  the  grand  centre  of  attrac- 
tion. According  to  present  calculations,  me  Leviathan  will  be 
fitted  up  by  the  last  of  July,  and  allowing  some  days  to  elapse  for 
lee-way,  we  may  expect  her  at  Portland  the  last  of  August,  or  the 
beginning  of  September,  the  pleasantest  season  of  the  year  for 
travelling.  We  congratulate  our  Portland  friends  on  enjoying 
the  honor  of  first  welcoming  the  gigantic  visitor  to  the  new  world. 


dore  Perry  do  not  give  so  favorable  an  ac- 
count. One  of  the  officers  says  : — "  We  ex- 
amined their  soldiers  and  weapons  thorough- 
ly, and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were 
anything  but  a  military  people,  and  were 
much  overrated  in  that  respect.  There  were 
two  companies  armed  with  matchlocks,  one 
company  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  and 
two  companies  of  lancers,  one  of  which  I 
took  to  be  the  royal  guard.  Their  spear  or 
lance  handles  were  inlaid  with  pearl  their  en- 
tire length  ;  but  they  looked  more  like  a  party 
of  women  armed  with  broomsticks  than  any- 
thing else  that  I  can  compare  them  to.  I 
have  not  seen  any  of  their  fortifications,  and 
doubt  very  much  if  they  possess  anything 
worthy  of  that  name."  Another  writer  in  the 
same  expedition,  says  : — "  The  dense  mass  of 
the.  lower  classes  are  servile  to  a  disgusting 
degree,  as  they  may  be  under  the  hand  of 
despotism — the  peculiar  despotism  of  Japan. 
The  upper  classes,  with  whom  our  intercourse 
has  been  mostly  confined,  possess  good  man- 
ners, and  a  breeding  not  unworthy  of  civil- 
ized life;  but  a  nearer  acquaintance  shows 
them  immoral  and  effeminate." — Tribune. 
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It  began  with  his  sisters,  and 
was  carried  on  through  the 
forming  years  of  his  charac- 
ter. On"  the  other  hand,  if 
sisters  are  watchful  and  affec- 
tionate, they  may,  in  various 
ways — by  entering  into  any 
little  plan  with  interest,  by 
introducing  their  younger 
brothers  into  good  ladies'  so- 
ciety— lead  them  along  until 
their  character  is  formed,  and 
then  a  high-toned  respect  for 
ladies  and  a  manly  self-re- 
spect will  keep  them  from 
mingling  with  low  society. 
If  a  young  man  sees  that  the 
religion  which  in  youth  he 
was  taught  to  venerate,  is 
lightly  thought  of,  and  per- 
haps sneered  at,  by  the  young 
ladies  with  whom  he  associ- 
ates, we  can  hardly  expect 
him  to  think  that  "it  is  the 
thing  for  him.  Let  none  say 
that  they  have  no  influence 
at  all.  This  is  not  possible. 
You  cannot  live  without  hav- 
ing some  sort  of  influence, 
any  more  than  you  can  live 
without  breathing.  One  is 
just  as  unavoidable  as  the 
other.  Beware,  then,  what 
kind  of  influence  it  is  that 
you  are  constantly  exerting. 
A.  word  even  at  the  expense 
of  religion,  a  light,  trifling 
manner  in  the  house  of  God, 
or  any  of  the  numerous  ways 
in  which  you  may  show  your 
disregard  for  the  souls  of 
others,  may  be  the  means  ot 
ruining  many  for  time  and 
eternity.  Remember,  then, 
your  power. — Home  Journal. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
MAN  WAS  NOT  MADE  TO  MOUKN. 

BY  ANDREW   I.   WOOD. 

I  wandered  at  the  close  of  day 

Beside  tho  rolling  main, 
Watching  tho  lingering  sunbeams  play 

O'er  ocean's  watery  plain; 
And  from  its  far  extended  bounds 

Unto  my  car  was  borne 
Tho  awcotest  of  all  earthly  sounds. 

Man  was  not  made  to  mourn. 

I  still  strayed  on— tho  soft  winds  blew 

And  stirred  the  forest's  leaves, 
Singiug  like  angels  as  they  flew 

Beyond  tho  foaming  seas; 
And  they,  too,  bad  a  voice  that  cried, 

As  from  mo  they  were  borne, 
That  man,  in  all  his  strength  and  pride, 

Was  never  made  to  mourn. 

Tho  setting  sun  his  swift  flight  stayed 

To  gaze  once  more  o'er  earth, 
And  bright  his  lingering  glances  played 

O'er  scenos  of  joyous  mirth. 
Yet  ere  behind  the  bill  he  passed, 

And  hid  his  shining  form, 
He  cried,  in  tones  that  ever  last, 

Man  was  not  made  to  mourn. 

And  then  tho  meek-eyed  moon  came  forth : 

Sweet  mistress  of  the  night — 
Shedding  her  melting  beams  o'er  earth 

With  a  transparent  light. 
And  soon  the  twinkling  stars  displayed 

Their  bright  forms  one  by  one, 
And  by  their  cheering  radiance  said, 

Man  was  not  made  to  mourn. 

No! — man  was  never  made  to  mourn! 

All  earth,  and  sea,  and  air 
Proclaim  it  o'er  the  raging  Btorm 

Oflife,  and  teach  it  there. 
In  every  clime,  in  every  land, 

'Neath  every  circling  zone, 
'lis  written  by  the  Almighty's  hand, 

Man  ne'er  was  made  to  mourn. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

A    WHALING    STORY. 

BY     II  .     HEWS.* 

The  luxurious  little  island  of  Johanna,  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Africa,  was  some  years  ago  the  principal  recruiting  station  for  whal- 
ing vessels  engaged  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Somewhere  ahout  the 
year  1 S44, 1  was  at  this  beautiful  place  in  the  whaling  barque  Lucy 
Blaney,  of  New  Bedford,  a  slow,  old  tub  of  a  craft,  ugly,  officered 
and  manned  by  as  hardy  a  crew  of  Yankee  boys  as  ever  chased  a 
whale.  There  happened  to  be  six  or  seven  other  whalers  lying 
there  at  tho  same  time,  all,  with  one  exception,  small  American 
barques ;  and  this  exception  was  a  large  English  whaleship,  the 
Wessex,  of  London. 

For  the  nino  or  ten  days  we  lay  there,  an  endless  round  of  visit- 
ing was  kept  up  between  the  Yankee  crews,  including  officers ;  but 
no  amount  of  hearty  invitation  could  persuade  the  John  Bulls  to 
take  a  cordial  part  iu  it.  Some  of  the  inferior  officers  of  the  Wes- 
sex did  condescend  to  dine  once  on  board  our  craft,  but  showed 
themselves  so  disagreeably  occupied  with  the  sense  of  their  su- 
periority in  being  Britons,  and  belonging  to  a  full-rigged  ship 
carrying  six  boats,  instead  of  a  barque  carrying  three,  and  withal 
took  such  pains  to  display  their  high  contempt  for  everything  of 
Yankee  make  or  origin,  that  our  officers  were  but  little  anxious  to 
extend  the  acquaintance.  But  although  the  Wessexers  were  so 
cautious  of  compromising  their  British  dignity  by  visiting  the  vul- 
gar Americans,  the  two  parties  unavoidably  met,  more  or  less,  every 
day,  either  on  shore  or  in  passing  between  the  vessel  and  the 
6horo,  and  on  all  such  occasions  the  Englishmen  bore  themselves 
towards  us  in  so  haughty  and  uncivil  a  style,  as  to  speedily  destroy 
all  the  good  feeling  with  which  we  first  met. 

The  ship  Wessex  and  her  contents  soon  became  the  current 
theme  of  all  manner  of  funny  sayings  and  jests,  with  us.  A  good 
joke,  verbal  or  practical,  against  them,  was  a  sure  means  of  popu- 
larity. Several  samples  of  their  own  crabbed  exclusiveness  were 
played  off  on  the  captain  and  officers  of  the  Wessex,  by  those  of 
the  Yankee  vessels,  much  to  the  apparent  dissatisfaction  of  the 
Britons.  In  a  word,  the  whole  American  fleet,  fore  and  aft,  were 
most  emphatically  "down  on"  the  Wessexers,  and  the  national 
superciliousness  and  surliness  of  the  latter  part  grew  into  unusual 
size  and  prominence,  from  being  laughed  at  by  the  Jonathans. 

On  one  occasion  this  spirit  came  near  resulting  in  a  fray  between 
a  boat's  crew  of  each  party,  that  could  scarcely  have  ended  with- 
out bloodshed.  One  of  the  American  captains  went  one  morning 
for  provisions,  and,  among  other  things,  purchased  half  a  dozen 
nice  young  goats,  of  a  darkey  dealer  in  such  stock,  with  whom  lie 
agreed  that  the  purchase  should  be  put  into  one  of  the  native 
canoes,  ready  for  the  captain  to  tow  off  to  his  vessel,  at  a  certain 
time  mentioned,  on  his  return  from  tho  littlo  village,  situated  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  beach,  where  he  was  going  to  make 
other  purchases.  But  on  the  captain's  return,  he  found  that  tho 
skipper  of  the  Wessex  had  come  ashore  with  a  boat's  crew  during 
his  absence,  and,  finding  the  goats  taken  down  to  the  beach  ready 
for  shipment,  had  offered  the  dark-colored  Johanna  butcher  a  larger 
price  than  the  Yankee  had  promised  him;  and  that  said  butcher, 

*  A  foremast  hand. 


ignorant  or  regardless  of  the  system  followed  in  such  cases  among 
white  folks,  had  rc-sold  his  stock  to  the  English  captain,  who  was 
bending  a  Hue  on  to  the  canoe  to  tow  oil'  his  purchase,  just  as  the 
Yankee  captain  arrived  at  tho  beach. 

The  American  explained  to  the  English  captain  that  he  had 
bought  the  goats,  and  considered  them  as  belonging  to  him.  John 
Bull  replied  in  a  very  English  style  of  crabbedncss,  that  he  "had 
bought  them  and  paid  for  them,  and  intended  to  keep  them."  And 
he  immediately  gave  orders  to  pull  away  for  his  ship  with  his  prize 
in  tow.  But  the  Yankee  captain,  determined  not  to  be  outdone  by 
an  Englishman,  hurried  his  crew  into  the  boat  and  gave  chase,  and 
in  less  time  than  is  required  to  write  it,  had  overhauled  the  Eng- 
lish, and  by  a  sudden  and  unexpected  sheer,  run  in  between  them 
and  the  canoe,  cut  their  tow-line  and  bent  on  the  prize  himself. 
The  English  skipper  immediately  yawed  his  boat  round,  with  the 
evident  determination  of  fighting  for  the  coveted  prize.  But  the 
Yankee  captain,  seeing  his  intention,  seized  a  harpoon,  and  jump- 
ing on  to  the  stern  sheets  of  his  boat,  with  the  deadly  instrument 
poised  as  if  ready  for  a  plunge,  very  significantly  announced  that 
"he'd  like  to  see  the  Englishman  that  would  lay  a  hand  on  his 
property!" — looking,  as  he  spoke,  so  very  like  actually  sticking 
the  captain  of  a  large  six-boat  English  whaleship,  that  the  Briton, 
bold  as  lie  was,  concluded  to  steer  for  his  ship,  without  the  goods 
he  had  "  bought  and  paid  for,  and  intended  to  keep,"  doubtless 
loving  the  Yankees  very  little  better  than  before,  as  he  did  so. 

We  lay  at  Johanna  about  twelve  days,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
and,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  hove  up  the  mud-hook  and  put  to 
sea,  standing  northward  for  a  cruise  on  the  well  known  whaling 
ground,  styled  among  whalemen  the  "Arab  Kitchen."  When  two 
or  three  days  out  from  Johanna,  as  one  of  our  boatsteerers  was 
going  aloft  at  sunrise  to  stand  his  "  masthead,"  he  reported  a  sail 
two  or  three  miles  astern,  standing  on  tho  same  course  as  our- 
selves. She  proved  to  be  tho  exclusive  Wessex,  and  in  a  couple 
of  hours  overhauled  our  lazy  old  box,  and  passed  us  a  mile  or  a 
mile  and  a  half  to  windward,  evidently  bound  for  the  same  ground 
that  we  were. 

It  is  customary  for  vessels  coming  so  near  each  other  in  these 
waters,  and  indeed  in  any  sparingly  frequented,  to  show  their 
colors,  at  least,  if  no  further  communication  is  held.  Our  skipper 
followed  the  custom,  and  run  the  stars  and  stripes  up  to  the  miz- 
zen  peak ;  but  not  an  inch  of  the  most  mighty  British  bunting 
would  the  aristocratic  Wessex  condescend  to  a  three-boat  Yankee 
barque,  but  obliviously  steered  by  us,  with  the  supreme  dignity 
and  sullenness  becoming  an  Englishman.  The  Wessex  had  not 
ranged  ahead  more  than  two  or  three  miles,  when  a  sudden  clap 
of  thunder  growled  out  from  our  maintop-gallant-crosstrees,  where 
our  old  grizzly-headed  second  mate  sat : 

"  There  she  blo-o-ows  !" 

The  sound  quickened  every  pulse  in  the  Lucy  Blaney ;  for  all 
knew  that  that  cry  from  the  mouth  of  "old  Iron-mug,"  as  we  had 
christened  him,  infallibly  signified  sperm  whales.  Capt.  Thompson 
was  below  at  the  moment,  but  before  old  Iron-mug's  voice  had 
died  away,  darted  up  the  companion-way,  hailing  the  masthead  : 

"Where  away?" 

"  On  the  lee  bow,  sir.     There  she  blows  1" 

"How  far  off?" 

"  Three  miles,  sir.     Blo-o-ows,  blows  1" 

"  What  does  it  look  like  V' 

"  Sperm — eighty  barrels,  sir.  Sho  blo-o-ows ! — eighty  barrels. 
There  she  breaches  !" 

"  More  than  one  1" 

"No,  sir,  only  one,  heading  dead  to  windward." 

We  had  a  nice  breeze  on  our  starboard  beam,  and  as  we  were 
standing,  the  whale  would  cross  our  bows.  Captain  Thompson 
ordered  the  yards  braced  up  and  her  head  brought  nearer  to  the 
wind.  Tho  men  sprang  to  the  braces  as  though  their  lives  de- 
pended on  their  haste. 

"  Well,  your  braces,  belay  all ;  keep  her  good  full  1" 

"Ay,  ay,  sir;  good  full." 

Again  it  thundered  at  the  masthead : 

"  Thero  she  blows — blo-o-ows  !  Making  to  wind'ard  fast,  sir. 
There  she  blows !" 

By  this  time  the  whale  and  vessel  had  ncared  to  within  a  mile 
of  each  other.  We  could  plainly  see  the  enormous  black  head,  as 
the  monster  ploughed  leisurely  through  the  waters.  The  sight 
fired  our  crew,  as  the  blast  of  the  trumpet  docs  the  veteran  soldier. 
The  most  stupid  was  trembling  with  eagerness.  The  eye  that 
watched  the  course  of  tho  mighty  game  flashed  fire.  The  old  salt 
at  the  wheel,  so  careless  a  minute  before,  became  as  watchful  and 
earnest  as  if  steering  among  breakers.  The  black  cook  forsook 
his  "duff"  kid  and  mounted  the  galley,  with  his  black  face  and 
arms  spotted  with  flour,  swinging  his  greasy  old  red  skull-cap  as 
furious  as  though  the  welfare  of  all  Africa  depended  on  its  gyra- 
tions. The  watch  were  ordered  down  from  aloft.  The  boatsteer- 
ers sprang  to  clear  away  the  boat  tackles,  and  stood  grasping  the 
falls,  eager  for  the  word  to  "  lower  away."  The  mates  stood  by 
their  boats,  all  superfluous  clothing  thrown  aside,  burning  with 
eagerness  to  commence  the  exciting  chase.  The  frenzy  had  seized 
the  captain,  too  ;  usually  so  calm  and  deliberate,  the  sight  of  tho 
whale  made  the  gray-haired  old  man  as  agile  and  eager  as  a  boy. 

The  rich  game  had  sounded  half  a  mile  to  leeward,  and  all  now 
stood  watching  for  his  next  rising  with  intense  anxiety.  Ho  might 
rise  within  ten  rods  of  our  vessel,  and  a  loud  word  would  so  alarm 
him  that  the  lightning  could  scarcely  outspeed  him;  or  he  might 
rise  a  mile  to  windward,  and  within  reach  of  our  English  rivals. 
A  minute  seemed  a  year.  Eager  eyes  watched  the  breaking  foam 
of  every  wave — it  might  be  spray  dashed  from  the  rising  monster's 
huge  head.  We  had  uot  long  to  wait.  The  experienced  eye  of  old 
Iron-mug  detected  the  first  thin  mist  of  spray  spouted  from  the 
monster's  throat.    Horror !  he  was  a  mile  and  a  half  to  windward  ; 


as  near  the  Englishman  as  to  us,  and  going  directly  towards  him. 
Our  only  chance  was  to  lower  away  and  after  him  at  once.  The 
captain's  orders  were  immediately  given  to  that  effect ;  he  shouted 
like  Stcntor;  the  men  flew  from  rope  to  rope  like  madmen. 

"  Hard  down  your  helm  ;  haul  up  the  mainsail;  main-sheet — 
main-tack,  let  go ;  lee  braces  ;  hard  down  your  helm,  hard  down  ; 
weather  braces  !  Quick,  lads,  quick  !  Belay  that !  Stand  by  the 
boats  !"  Everyman  rushed  pell  mell  for  his  boat.  "  Clear  away 
the  boats  ;  lower  away.     Hurrah,  boys,  hurrah,  lively  with  you  !" 

The  men  tumbled  and  scrambled  into  the  boats  as  if  lives  and 
limbs  were  nothing;  boats  were  let  down  almost  on  the  run,  and 
oars  shipped  with  the  intenscst  eagerness  and  excitement,  and 
with  rushing,  hurrying,  jumping  and  shouting  on  all  sides.  As 
the  first  mate  stepped  on  the  rail  to  jump  into  the  boat,  tho  cap- 
tain, who  was  his  uncle,  generously  clutched  him  by  the  aim  and 
said,  iu  a  husky,  eager  voice  that  showed  his  anxiety: 

"John,  don't  let  the  Englishman  take  that  whale." 

Half  a  minute  more,  and  the  three  boats  went  skimming  over 
the  water  like  birds.  I  was  after  oarsman  in  the  boat  of  the  first 
mate.  He  was  a  lion-hearted,  stalwart  young  fellow  of  twenty- 
five  or  six  ;  used  to  the  dangers  of  a  whaleman's  life  from  a  boy, 
full  of  vigor  and  spirit,  and  a  soul  as  noble  and  manly  as  ever  a 
sailor  had.  Memory  brings  vividly  before  me  now  the  picture  of 
him  as  he  looked  that  morning,  standing  in  the  stern  sheets  of  tho 
little  boat,  his  handsome  bronzed  face  flushed  with  eagerness,  hold- 
ing the  steering  oar  in  his  left  hand,  while  with  his  right  he  gave 
additional  efficacy  to  every  stroke  of  the  after  oar;  encouraging, 
urging  and  beseeching  his  eager  crew  to  renewed  exertions;  his 
eagle  eye  watching  for  the  first  sign  of  the  coveted  game  when  it 
should  rise  again,  and  turning  jealously,  from  time  to  time,  to 
observe  the  motions  of  the  rival  Wessex. 

The  Englishman  had  perceived  our  boats  before  they  got  a  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  vessel,  and  knowing  by  the  direction  we  took 
that  the  game,  if  we  had  discovered  any,  must  be  making  to  wind- 
ward, immediately  put  about,  bracing  sharp  up  ou  the  other  tack ; 
then  lowered  away  his  boats  and  sent  them  to  get  between  us  and 
the  wind,  which  would  give  them  a  position  seeming  them  every 
advantage  in  the  chase. 

We  had  pulled  but  a  short  distance  before  the  game  rose  to 
breathe  again,  but  still  too  far  ahead  of  us  to  leave  any  hope  of 
getting  on  to  him  at  this  rising.  In  our  three  boats  every  muscle 
was  strained  to  its  utmost.  If  the  whale  remained  down  longer 
than  the  usual  time,  the  English  boats,  which  were  rapidly  nearing 
his  track,  would  have  the  best  position  at  his  next  rising.  Tho 
first  mate's  boat  was  a  little  in  advance  of  our  other  two,  jumping 
her  length  at  every  stroke  of  ten  muscular  and  willing  arms,  the 
mate  urging  us  onward  by  every  incentive  he  could  think  of. 

" Hurrah,  boys,  hurrah — don't  flag!  He's  a  splendid  fellow. 
Pull  steady,  lads,  don't  break.  Hundred  barrels,  certain.  Feath- 
er your  oar  handsomely,  Bill ;  let  out  the  best  you  know,  boys  ; 
long  and  strong ;  don't  break.  I  wouldn't  have  the  Englishman 
take  that  fish  for  all  England.  Give  way,  my  hearties,  and  we'll 
have  him  !  ' 

Never  was  a  whalcboat  rowed  faster  than  ours  ;  every  man  was 
doing  his  utmost ;  three  minutes  more  would  bring  us  to  tho 
whale.  But  one  of  tho  English  boats  that  had  dropped  further 
down  to  leeward  than  the  rest,  was  already  nearer  to  him  than 
ourselves';  the  English  harpooner  was  already  standing  up  with 
his  iron  ready  for  the  plunge.  His  hopes  were  vain ;  the  mon- 
ster had  been  long  enough  at  tho  surface,  and  sounded  again,  ig- 
norant of  the  near  neighborhood  of  his  deadliest  enemies.  We 
made  not  a  minute's  pause,  but  kept  steadily  pulling  to  windward 
in  tho  whale's  course. 

Now  came  the  ordeal.  Five  English  boats  were  ahead  of  us, 
pulling  their  best  to  be  ready  for  the  game  at  his  next  rising ;  and 
there  was  almost  no  chance  for  us  to  get  fast,  unless  wo  could 
overhaul  and  pass  these  boats  with  their  fresh  crews ;  and  could 
we  hope  to  do  it,  tired  and  blown  as  we  were  ?  The  look  of  pain- 
fal  doubt  on  the  mate's  countenance,  told  us  that  ho  had  asked 
himself  tho  same  question. 

"  Now,  my  boys,  we're  in  for  it ;  wo  must  pass  these  rascals,  live 
or  die.     What  say  you,  my  lads,  can  you  do  it  ?" 

There  was  no  pause  in  the  pulling,  and  little  opportunity  for 
talk,  but  the  compressed  lips,  the  determined  air,  the  willing  and 
vigorous  exertions  of  his  little  crew,  showed  the  male  we  wero 
willing  to  contest  the  race,  even  against  tho  disheartening  odds. 
The  bow  oarsman  only  answered  in  words. 

"  Hard  looking  job,  sir ;  but  we  can  try,  at  any  rate.  ' 

The  mate's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  his  voice  choked  as  he 
replied : 

"  You're  the  lads ;  I'm  willing  to  trust  you.  We'll  beat  the 
rascals  yet !" 

A  few  minutes  sufficed  to  bring  us  alongside  of  the  nearest 
English  boat,  and  we  soon  passed  it  in  spite  of  all  their  puffing 
and  splashing.  In  our  boat  not  a  syllable  was  uttered,  save  an 
occasional  low  word  of  encouragement  from  the  mate,  but  every 
one  pulled  with  a  will. 

The  six  English  boats  had  ranged  themselves  so  as  to  form  a 
line  right  in  tho  whale's  track,  each  boat  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
further  to  windward  than  the  one  astern  of  it.  Oar  only  hope  lay 
in  passing  all  these  before  the  game  roso  again.  It  was  a  hard 
chance,  but  tho  rapidity  with  which  wo  distanced  the  two  already 
left  behind  encouraged  us.  The  third  we  soon  came  up  with  and 
passed,  almost  within  reach  of  the  oar  blades.  Pull,  pull,  pull — 
click,  click,  click,  go  the  bonding  oars,  and  we  overhaul  and  leave 
behind  the  fourth,  still  in  perfect  silence,  every  moment  more  and 
more  sanguine  and  more  eager. 

The  fifth  boat  in  the  English  line,  which  was  their  crack  boat, 
had  so  gained  on  the  sixth  since  the  chase  commenced,  that  tho 
two  were  now  nearly  abreast.     If  we  could  only  hold  out  to  pass 
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these  two  !  It  wan  plain  we  gained  on  thorn,  but  nut  bo  rapidl)  D 
wo  had  mi  the  Leeward  ones.  Wo  were  within  a  hundred  rods  of 
them — eighty  rods— sixty— Heavens  how  my  arum  ached  I— forty 
rods— O,  if  we  could  only  got  past  them  !— twenty  rods— the  mute 
cheering,  urging  and  encouraging  his  tired  and  fainting  crow;  ten 
rods — we  could  hear  their  ours  splashing  in  the  water.  We  pulled 
hopefully  on,  though  ready  to  drop  down  under  our  terrible  work  ; 
evory  weary  stroke  brought  us  an  inch  nearer;  wo  should  pass 
them  yet,  But  no — our  efforts  were  nil  useless;  we  heard  tllO 
monster  rise  and  spout  the  water  from  his  throat,  a  few  rods  ahead 
of  the  Englishman,  and  heard  the  knell  of  our  hopes  in  the  order 
for  the  harpooners  to  stand  up,  The  chase  was  over,  and  we  had 
lost.    Stop  !  u  gleam  of  light  passes  over  the  mute's  face;  u  new 

thought  strikes  him. 

"  Yell,  hoys,  nil  yoll,  and  balk  the  pirates!     Hurrah,  hurrah!" 

Wo  understood  in  an  instant  that  bis  plan  was  to  alarm  the 
whale  boforo  the  Englishman  could  get  fust,  and  joined  in  tho 
yelling  08  heartily  us  in  the  pulling,  sending  up  u  shout  that  might 
have  frightened  u  thousand  whales.  Jiut  it  produced  an  effect  not 
reckoned  on.  Instead  of  sounding,  as  whales  usually  do  at  tho 
hast  alarm,  this  ono,  a  courageous  old  fellow,  boldly  tacked  ship  so 
as  to  face  the  noise  and  the  boats,  and  taking  one  deliberate  look  at 
his  English  enemies,  who  threw  up  their  oars  as  the  savage  mon- 
ster faced  about,  began  thrashing  the  water  with  his  mighty  tail, 
and  snapping  and  erucking  his  terrible  jaws  together  with  a  rroiso 
like  tho  tiring  of  cannon,  and  with  a  force  enough  to  crush  a 
millstone. 

Wo  heard  the  Knglish  officers  shout  out,  "  Stern  all,  stem  all,  for 
your  lives  !"  with  un  energy  that  showed  them  terribly  frightened, 
and  the  order  was  obeyed  as  readily  as  given.  Those  yawning 
juws,  capacious  enough  to  engulf  a  small  barn,  wore  undeniably 
too  much  for  the  courage  of  tho  Wessexers,  They  began  to  back 
out  of  tho  neighborhood  with  even  greater  eagerness  than  they  had 
shown  to  get  into  it.  But  tho  ocean-monarch  was  not  yet  done 
with  them.  The  performance  with  bis  juws  and  the  flourish  of  his 
flukes  were  but  the  customary  preparations  for  serious  action.  A 
few  seconds  were  devoted  to  these  preliminary  exercises,  and  ho 
suddenly  made  for  the  ncarost  English  boat,  with  his  fearful  jaws 
extended  to  crush  it.  A  few  propelling  flourishes  of  his  powerful 
flukes,  and  tho  wide  jaws  were  threatening  the  Englishmen  within 
n  few  feet  of  their  boat.  They  seemed  petrified  with  fright ;  not  a 
man  moved  ;  certain  death  was  within  a  yard  of  them  ! 

But  by  some  miscalculation  on  the  whale's  part,  or  by  the  boat 
being  thrown  to  leeward  by  a  wave,  he  came  short  of  his  aim,  and 
his  deadly  teeth  came  crashing  and  cracking  together  a  foot  or  two 
from  tho  boat,  his  ponderous  square  head  striking  the  little  craft 
in  her  cutwater,  knocking  her  and  her  crew  in  a  confused  scatter- 
ing away  to  leeward ;  while  the  other  English  boat,  terrified  as 
much  as  the  one  attacked,  was  backing  water  with  the  greatest 
possible  diligence.  But  no  thought  of  backing  water  for  a  whale, 
merely  because  be  thought  proper  to  show  fight,  had  ever  entered 
tho  head  of  our  Yankee  mate.  Ho  immediately  determined  to  take 
advantage  of  the  fright  that  had  seized  tho  Englishmen,  and  attack 
tho  whale  they  were  flying  from. 

"  Pull,  my  lads,  pull  steady,  and  he's  ours!  Keep  cool,  my 
hearties.  Stand  up,  Harpoon,  stand  up;  aim  sure  and  send  it 
home;  now's  your  time.  Well  done,  my  boy,  well  aimed  !  Stern 
all,  stern  all,  lively  ;  keep  cool.  We've  got  him ;  pay  out  your 
line,  pay  out  lively !" 

Wo  had  got  on  to  the  whale  so  as  to  throw  our  iron  at  the  very 
instant  his  head  struck  tho  English  boat,  and  the  prick  of  the  fatal 
harpoon  had  sobered  his  pugnacity  at  once.  No  sooner  did  it 
strike  him  than  he  darted  away  at  railroad  speed,  whirling  us 
through  a  continual  cloud  of  spray  and  foam,  and  leaving  the  dis- 
appointed Britons  in  the  utmost  surprise  and  indignation  at  Yan- 
kee audacity  and  obtrusiveness.  Wc  could  look  back  while  en- 
joying our  tremendous  ride,  and  sec  the  five  English  boats  picking 
up  and  examining  the  injured  one  in  council,  somo  of  the  Britons 
pointing  towards  us  occasionally,  doubtless  with  many  expressions 
of  love  and  good  wishes.  But  they  held  only  a  short  consultation 
before  they  began  to  pull  back  to  the  Wessex  in  tho  most  exclu- 
sive and  dignified  style  imaginable,  and  very  shortly  after  the 
boats  were  hoisted  in,  tho  Wessex  squared  in  her  yards  and  stood 
away  before  the  wind,  out  of  her  course,  which  we  Yankees  looked 
upon  as  a  very  unhandsome  evidence  of  dislike  to  our  company. 
However,  as  tho  wind  was  light  and  we  soon  killed  our  whale,  they 
didn't  get  out  of  sight  till  they  had  had  tho  satisfaction  of  seeing 
oar  three  boats  towing  the  prize  to  tho  Lucy  Blauey. 
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Axir  wen;  sleeping  in  tho  Louvre.  One  room  only,  the  high 
windows  of  which  looked  ont  upon  the  river,  tnuj  lighted  ;  it  was 
that  of  tin!  young  Louis  Xll!.,  son  of  Henry  the  Great,  who  by 
tarns  governed  his  kingdom  and  played  with  some  talkative  birds 
which  his  favorite,  Albert  do  Gnyn1  bad  tamed  for  him  to  amo  e 
lii-,  leisure  hoars,  or  beguile  bis  w  .rinefls.  The  young  kin;*,  not- 
withstanding the  attention  he  bestowed  upon  the  hinls  which  were 
flying  over  his  table,  still  BCemcd  preoccupied  and  rcmlesH.  Pres- 
ently he  quickly  rose,  went  to  the  partly-opened  window,  and  in- 
clined his  ear  as  if  to  catch  the  sound  of  distant  fool  b >ps.  At 
length  a  slight  clanging  of  urmfl  ami  spurs  was  heard,  and  soon 
the  rich  curtain  of  gold  i,r0cadG  which  separated  the  guard-room 
from  the  king's  apartment  was  cautiously  drawn  aside,  and  two 
men  entered,  whose  magnificent  garments  were-  concealed  hy  long 
black  cloakB. 

"Ah,  is  it  you,  Albert?"  said  the  young  king,  making  a  sign  of 
pleasure.     "  I  believed  you  had  forgotten  your  promise." 

"  One  does  not  thus  forget  the  commands  of  your  majesty,"  re- 
plied Albert de  Luynes,  bowing  before  Louis.  "I  waiter!  until 
Monsieur  Vilry  had  completed  all  his  arrangements ;  that,  sire, 
was  the  only  reason  for  my  delay." 

"Ah,  well.  Vitry !"  exclaimed  the  king,  suddenly  turning  to 
tho  captain  of  the  guard  ;  "have  you  chosen  the  persons  that  you 
will  need  ?" 

"  Yes,  sire,"  answered  Vitry ;  "twelve  men  of  tried  courage, 
under  tho  command  of  two  intrepid  gentlemen,  Ilallier  and  Pe- 
nay,  will  he  to-morrow,  at  the  break  of  day,  beneath  the  porch  of 
Saint  Thomas  of  the  Louvre.  Following  the  advice  I  shall  give 
them,  they  will  enter  the  palace  by  different  doors,  and  hold  them- 
selves ready  upon  the  draw-bridge  to  execute  my  will." 

"  Luynes  should  have  explained  my  intentions  to  you,  Vitry/' 
replied  the  king,  "I  wish  to  arrest  and  conduct  to  the  Bastille 
Marshal  d'Ancre;  meanwhile,  if  ho  dares  to  make  any  resistance, 
utter  a  cry — " 

"  He  must  be  put  to  death  on  the  spot,"  added  Luynes. 

Louis  made  a  sign  of  assent. 

"  Sire,"  replied  Vitiy,  "I  will  not  conceal  from  your  majesty 
that  I  run  tho  risk  of  losing  my  head  in  this  affair.  If,  notwith- 
standing all  my  precautions  and  prudence,  Concini  should  escape 
from  my  bands,  he  will  make  the  faithful  subjects  of  your  majesty 
pay  dear  for  not  having  succeeded." 

"Am  I  not  the  master,  Vitry  1" 

"  Yes,  without  doubt,  sire,"  replied  Vitiy ;  "  but  your  mother  the 
queen  grants  unlimited  favors  to  Leonore  Galigai,  the  worthy  wife 
of  Concini ;  the  tears  of  this  woman  will  touch  your  august  moth- 
er, and  the  queen  perhaps  will  demand,  from  your  respect  and 
affection  for  her,  tho  death  sentence  of  thoso  who  have  rushed  to 
serve  you." 

"  I  know  that  my  mother  is  bewitched  by  these  two  miserable 
persons,"  answered  Louis,  in  a  voice  tremulous  with  anger ;  "  but 
I  shall  contrive  in  some  manner  to  break  the  charm.  However, 
Vitry,  the  truncheon  of  the  marshal  of  Prance  is  a  bait  grand 
enough  for  one  to  risk  any  tiling  to  obtain  it." 

"How,  sire?"  said  Vitry. 

"  The  arrest  or  death  of  Concini  is  a  victory  for  the  crown,  and 
ho  who  gains  this  victor)'  is  worthy  of  attaining  the  highest  digni- 
ty in  the  army.  Yes,  Vitry,  the  marshal's  truncheon  which  shall 
fall  from  the  hands  of  Concini,  shall  be  yours ;  you  can  pick  it 
up.  Besides,  I  intend  that  the  letters  patent,  which  will  confer 
upon  you  this  title,  shall  be  registered  in  parliament,  and  the 
action  by  which  you  have  merited  this  recompense  shall  bo  related 
with  details." 

"Marshal  of  France  !  Ah,  sire,  one  braves  a  thousand  deaths 
to  attain  that  distinguished  honor  !  Sire,  in  a  few  hours  there  will 
be  one  marshal  the  more — " 

"  I  depend  upon  it,  Vitry.  As  for  thee,  Luynes,  thou  kflowest 
what  I  have  promised  thee." 

"  Sire,"  replied  Luynes,  "  you  know  that  my  devotion  for  you 
has  no  need  of  transmission." 

"  I  well  know  it,  Albert ;  but  thou  also  shalt  give  a  blow  to  the 
colossus  which  weighs  upon  my  throne.  0,  my  friends,  if  you 
but  knew  how  odious  this  Concini  is  to  me  !  I  am  not  ignorant 
that  he  steeped  his  hands  in  the  murder  of  my  father,  and  that 
Ravillac  was  only  the  obscure  agent  of  a  plot  of  the  Concinis." 

"I  dare  not  affirm  that  your  majesty  cannot  be  mistaken,"  re- 
plied Albert,  with  hypocritical  moderation  ;  "meanwhile  it  is  to 
be  remarked  that  since  the  assassination  of  the  greatest  and  best 
of  kings,  the  fatal  couple  have  seen  honors  and  dignities  rain  upon 
them.  Madame  Galigai  has  become  supcrinteudent  of  tho  queen's 
household,  and  Concini  has  seen  himself  nearly  at  the  same  time 
invested  with  the  office  of  first  gentleman  of  the  chamber.  To-day 
ho  is  governor  of  Normandy,  first  minister,  marquis  of  Ancre,  and 
marshal  of  France.  Ho  is  so  elevated  that  ho  canuot  reach  a 
higher  rank." 

"He  is  so  elevated  that  be  must  fall !"  interrupted  Louis,  strik- 
ing his  hand  against  the  pommel  of  his  sword  ;  "  he  must  be 
brought  down.  The  insolent  being — not  satisfied  with  raising  an 
army  for  his  defence,  stronger  than  that  of  the  king,  my  father, 
when  he  was  obliged  to  conquer  his  kingdom — he  dares  to  defy 
mo  openly  iu  my  own  palace.  Yesterday,  while  playing  at  bil- 
liards with  me,  he  said,  '  Sire,  your  majesty  will  not  allow  me  to 
put  on  my  hat,'  and,  without  waiting  for  my  reply,  put  his  hat 
upon  his  head.  Ah,  how  joyfully  would  I  have  given  half  of  the 
treasure  that  my  father  has  stored  up  in  the  Bastille,  to  have  seen 
|  his  audacity  punished  on  the  spot !" 


"  Sire,"  said  Albert,  drawing  from  the  pocket  of  his  doublet  a 
little  note  mysteriously  folded ;  "i  (bigot  to  deliver  to  your  majes- 
ty u  despatch  that  Nicolas  de  Verdun,  lii-ht  president  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  I  >.<li  -1  tO  Hi'-." 

"  Ah,  give  it  to  mof  give  it  to  me,  Albert.  I  have  more  need 
than  ever  of  toe  support  and  advice  of  my  Paris  parliament." 

He  took  the  letter  and  read  the  following,  in  a  loud  roice  : 

"Siiti.. — After  the  information  which  has  come  to  me  from  dif- 
fcrenl  quarters,  I  believe  I  ought  to  inform  you  thut  M.  Concini, 
"l.u  I, ;d  d'Ancre,  has  fortified  the  city  of  Qnilleboenf,  ander  hi* 
government  of  Normandy.  The  parliament  has  alio  jn-t  been 
attacked  by  the  said  Concinij  requesting  the  purchase  of  the  earl- 
dom of  Montbeliard.  The  parliament,  sire,  will  repulse  as  much 
ible  for  the  interests  of  the  crown,  the  exorbitant  claims  of 
M.  Concini;  but  they  can  finally  make  use  of  violence  to  oblige 
u-  to  register  these  acts  which  will  compromise  the  integrity  of  the 
throne,  and  I  believe  thai  it  is  my  'buy  to  point  out  to  you  the 
dunger  of  it.  Deign,  sire,  to  accept  the  unlimited  devotion  of 
yoar  faithful  subject  and  servant,        Nicolas  de  Vebddv, 

"First  President  of  the  Parliament  of  Paru," 

*'  Well,  gentlemen,  yon  have  heard  it,"  said  the  king.  "Con- 
cini no  longer  gives  himself  the  trouble  to  conceal  his  plans;  ho 
walks  openly  to  the  throne.  Albert,  Albert!"  continued  Louie, 
convulsively  pressing  the  hand  of  his  favorite;  "  this  hateful  man 

must  perish." 

"  You  have  just  pronounced  his  death  sentence;  in  a  few  hours 
your  majesty  shall  be  forever  delivered  from  the  miserable  man 
who  dares  lay  a  rash  hand  upon  your  sceptro." 

"Albert,"  continued  the  king,  "  lo-morrow  at  the  break  of  day 
let  my  regiment  of  guards,  the  only  one  upon  which  I  can  to-day 
depend,  be  drawn  up  in  battle  array  in  the  court  of  the  Louvre  ; 
make  a  bunting  party  the  pretext  for  this,  so  as  not  to  awaken  tUS 
suspicions  of  the  queen;  also  secretly  inform  Nicolas  de  Verdun, 
the  first  president,  to  assemble  the  parliament;  and  finally,  take 
all  measures  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  scheme.  Think, 
gentlemen,"  added  Louis,  with  a  dignity  which  was  not  natural  to 
him,  "  that  the  independence  of  the  throne  and  the  glory  of  the 
nation  is  at  stake  !" 

The  monarch  made  a  sign  of  adieu,  and  the  two  conspirators 
retired,  both  hoping  to  gain  the  offices  of  the  state  by  the  murder 
of  Marshal  d'Ancre. 


Concini-Concino  was  the  son  of  a  poor  notary  of  Flanders*.  A 
gambler,  spendthrift  and  a  libertine,  spurned  by  his  family,  of  whom 
he  was  the  opprobrium,  young  Concini,  at  the  time  of  the  marriage 
of  Marie  de  Mendicis  with  Henri  IV.,  enlisted  among  the  footmen 
of  this  princess,  whom  she  brought  in  her  train  into  1'rance,  as 
Catherine,  wife  of  Henri  II.,  formerly  brought  all  the  swindlers 
and  cut-throats  from  Italy.  Concini  had  the  shrewdness  to  become 
attached  to  Leortore  Galigai,  foster  sister  of  Marie  ;  he  married  her 
and  this  alliance  became  a  source  of  boundless  favor  and  wealth, 
which  thus  far  had  had  no  equal.  Marie  loaded  them  with  pres- 
ents, with  donations  and  pensions,  not  only  out  of  her  own  private 
purse,  but  even  from  the  state  farms  and  the  public  treasure. 

The  pride  of  the  Concinis  could  no  longer  be  curbed.  Leonore, 
whose  haughty  disposition  and  singular  character  increased  with 
the  favors  bestowed  upon  her,  made  it  her  study  to  humiliate,  by 
her  luxury  and  superciliousness,  the  most  noble  ladies  of  the  court. 
Concini  ruled  despotically  in  the  Louvre  ;  he  dictated  the  decisions 
of  tho  cabinet  council,  of  which  he  was  the  president ;  affected  tho 
deepest  scorn  for  the  remonstrances  of  the  parliament,  and  treated 
the  noblest  lords  of  the  kingdom  with  an  insolence  that  neither  his 
knowledge  nor  his  talents  could  justify.  Thus  the  indignation 
against  these  detestable  foreigners  became  general. 

The  hour  of  vengeance  at  length  came.  On  the  morning  of  the 
24th  of  April,  Marshal  d'Ancre,  with  a  crowd  of  noblemen,  guards 
and  footmen,  proceeded  towards  the  draw-bridge,  where  the  con- 
spirators were  scattered.  Vitry,  in  grand  uniform,  as  captain  of 
the  guards,  stood  underneath  the  portico  ready  for  action.  Tho 
guards  were  ranged  in  battle  array  in  the  court.  The  marshal, 
superbly  dressed,  was  already  in  the  middle  of  the  draw-bridge 
with  his  royal  cortege,  when  Vitry  went  directly  up  to  him,  and, 
laying  his  hand  on  his  right  arm,  said  : 

"  The  king  has  commanded  me  to  seize  your  person." 

D'Ancre  quickly  turned  to  those  who  followed  him,  and  cried 
out  in  Italian,  "Me,  gentlemen  !" 

These  words  were  the  signal  for  his  death.  Vitry,  Hallier  and 
Penay  fired  upon  him.  The  marshal  fell,  and  immediately  tho 
regiment  of  guards  cleared  the  draw-bridge.  Vitry  then  drew  his 
sword  and  shouted,  "  Vive  le  roi !"  which  was  repeated  by  tho 
conspirators,  the  soldiers,  and  the  people.  At  this  moment  the 
window  of  the  royal  apartment  opened,  and  Louis  XIII.  appeared, 
surrounded  by  his  noblemen. 

"  Thanks,  my  friends,  thanks  !"  he  cried,  to  the  conspirators. 

Thus  expired  the  man  who  was,  said  Voltaire,  first  minister 
without  knowing  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  marshal  of  Franco 
without  ever  having  drawn  a  sword.  Concini  was  in  every  respect 
unworthy  the  wealth  a  queen's  friendship  had  lavished  on  him;  he 
did  not  know  how  to  adorn  his  greatness  by  brilliant  qualities,  or 
by  even  an  apparent  devotion  to  the  country  that  adopted  him. 

After  the  cruel  justice  of  the  king,  came  that  of  the  people.  To- 
wards midnight,  some  Swiss  guards  placed  the  corpse  of  the  mar- 
shal in  a  vault  of  St.  Germain  l'Auxcrois.  The  next  day  the 
people  of  Paris  hurried  to  the  church,  exhumed  the  body,  and  sus- 
pended it  to  a  gibbet  he  himself  had  ordered  to  be  erected  on  the 
Pont  Ncuf,  for  those  who  should  speak  ill  of  hiin.  At  the  end  of 
a  few  hours  the  vindictive  populace  took  the  body  from  the  gallows, 
dismembered  it,  and  sold  the  horrible  fragments  for  their  weight 
in  gold  !  Let  me  say,  not  to  justify  but  to  explain  these  cruelties, 
that  Concini  was  thought  by  the  people  of  Paris  to  have  been 
one  of  the  assassins  of  Henry  IV. 
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HINDOO  TEMPLES  AT  MAHADIA. 

The  first  engraving  on  this  page  represents  two  singular  Hin- 
doo temples  at  Mahadia,  in  the  Bengal  presidency,  India,  stand- 
ing in  the  centre  of  a  very  wild  and  romantic  landscape.  In 
form  they  resemble,  as  closely  as  possible,  a  bishop's  mitre.  They 
are  covered  with  fanciful  and  elaborate  carvings.  In  front  of  the 
temples  is  a  banian  tree  beneath  which  the  faithful  are  seated. 
The  ancient  temples  of  India,  those  which  preceded  the  age  of 
the  Mohammedan  conquerors  of  the  country,  are  of  two  kinds, 
excavated  or  constructed.  Of  the  former,  or  cave-temples,  the 
most  astonishing  are  those  at  Ellora,  about  two  hundred  and  forty 
miles  east  of  Bombay.  There  is  here  a  granite  mountain,  of  an 
amphitheatric  form,  almost  completely  honey-combed  with  exca- 
vated temples,  chambers,  galleries,  porticoes,  etc.  There  are 
twelve  distinct  temples  in  this  mountain,  of  which  one  is  a  hun- 
dred and  eleven  feet  in  length,  .while  others  are  ninety,  eighty, 
seventy,  and  sixty  feet  in  length.  They  are  all  supported  (or 
rather  the  roofs  are  supported)  by  ranges  of  columns,  of  which 


the  height  varies  from  eight  feet  to  fifty  feet.  One  of  these,  the 
temple  of  Kailasa,  or  Kailaca,  is  entered  under  a  sort  of  balcony, 
which  gives  admittance  to  an  ante-chamber  a  hundred  and  forty 
feet  wide  by  ninety  in  length,  the  roof  of  which  is  supported  by 
many  rows  of  pillars.  Then  a  portico  leads  into  an  enormous 
chamber,  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long  by  a  hundred  broad,  in 
the  middle  of  which  stands  the  chief  temple  in  one  mass  of  rock. 
This  temple  rises  in  a  pyramidal  form  to  the  height  of  a  hundred 
feet,  and  is  sculptured  all  over  the  exterior  surface  ;  the  interior, 
too,  has  been  excavated,  and  exhibits  colossal  elephants  support- 
ing the  huge  mass — all  being  hewn  and  sculptured  out  of  one 
single  rock.  There  is  a  stage  of  Hindoo  architecture  intermedi- 
ate between  the  excavated  cave  and  the  constructed  temples ;  viz., 
monolith  temples,  in  which  an  entire  building  is  carved  out  of  a 
rocky  mountain,  and  there  left  standing  isolated,  like  the  pagodas 
in  our  engraving.  Seven  large  pagodas  of  this  kind  have  been 
formed  at  Mavalipuram,  near  Madras.  There  appears  to  have 
been  here  in  former  times  a  town  whose  buildings  were  completely 


hewn  out  of  a  rocky  moun- 
tain ;  each  mass,  after  being 
isolated  from  the  rest,  being 
hollowed  within,  and  shaped 
and  sculptured  on  the  outside. 
Not  only  pagodas,  but  palaces 
and  houses  are  also  thuB 
formed.  The  rock  is  of  a 
very  hard  coarse  granite,  and 
yet  it  has  been  carved  with 
minute  ornaments  in  many 
parts.  There  is  on  the  south- 
eastern coast  of  India,  near 
Pondicherry,  a  temple  which 
seems  to  exceed  in  vastncss 
every  other  in  India.  The 
whole  temple  with  its  attached 
buildings  covers  an  area  of 
1332  feet  by  936  feet,  and  is 
surrounded  with  a  brick  wall 
thirty  feet  high  and  seven  feet 
thick,  round  which  there  is  an- 
other wall  furnished  with  bas- 
tions. The  four  entrances 
are  under  as  many  pyramids, 
which,  up  to  the  top  of  the 
portal,  thirty  feet  in  height, 
are  formed  of  freestone,  orna- 
mented with  sculptured  fig- 
ures. Above  the  portal  the 
pyramid  is  built  of  tiles  or 
bricks,  to  the  height  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet,  with  a 
coat  of  cement  upon  it,  cov- 
ered with  plates  of  copper 
and  ornaments  of  baked  clay. 
On  passing  through  the  chief 
portico  of  the  western  pro- 
pylaea  we  see  on  the  left  an 
enormous  hall  with  more  than 
one  thousand  pillars,  above 
thirty-six  feet  high,  and  cov- 
~"  ered  over  with  6labs  of  stone. 

In  the  midst  of  these  columns, 
and  surrounded  by  them,  is  a 
temple  called  that  of  eternity. 
On  the  right  or  south  side  we 
see    the    chief  temple,  with 
halls  of  several  hundred  pil- 
lars at  the  east  and  west  end, 
also  supporting  a  flat  root  of  stone .     The  pagoda  rests  on  a  basis 
three  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long  and  two  hundred  and  sixty  feet 
broad,  and  rises  to  a  surprising  height;  it  is  formed  of  blocks  of 
stone  forty  feet  long,  four  feet  wide,  and  five  feet  thick,  which 
must  have  been  brought  about  two  hundred  miles,  as  there  are  no 
stone-quarries  in  the  neighborhood.     These  Eastern  temples  are 
certainly  marvels  both  of  massiveness  and  architecture. 

AMERICAN  TROTTING-HORSE  "TACONEY"  EXERCISING. 

The  trotting-horse  is  an  American  speciality,  and  infinite  pains 
are  taken  in  bringing  him  to  perfection — the  art  of  training  him 
being  a  science.  The  exercising  of  a  trotter  tries  the  patience  of 
the  trainer,  for  though  occasionally  driven  at  speed,  as  in  our  en- 
graving, he  is  walked,  for  many  miles  daily,  that  his  limbs  and 
muscles  may  be  supple,  without  exhausting  his  strength.  The 
fruit  of  all  this  labor  and  skill  appears  on  tha  track,  when  the 
horse,  in  the  bloom  of  condition,  is  brought  up  to  the  starting- 
point  "  fit  to  run  for  a  man's  life." 


THE    FAMOUS   AMERICAN   TROTTING-HORSE,    TACONEY. 
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TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

"  Natctiaujit  in  rnoflprcTtr/' — Natural  hlntory  may  be  defined  to  bo  tho  his- 
tory and  doncrlptloii  of  tho  natural  products  ol  the  earth,  whether  mine- 
ral*, vcpcotablcH  or  animals,  together  with  n  Men  title  developinint  of  their 
cauncfl  and  effocta.  The.  term  la  often  limited  to  the  history  of  animated 
nature,  and  divided  into  the  branehen  of  soolopy,  orolthnlnfry,  Ichthyology, 
entomology,  etc.  To  obtuln  a  general  knowledge  of  theiio  branches,  wo 
recommend  you  to  obtain  a  work  in  two  volumes,  quarto,  with  hundreds 
Of  wood  cuts,  entitled  tho  "MUMUm  of  Animated  Nature."  You  can  pro- 
bably obtain  It  at  Ilnrnhnm's  Antique  and  Modern  llookfltoro,  nearly  oppo- 
site the  Old  South— or  they  will  obtain  it  for  you. 

AnMAND,  Boston.— Hev.  John  Harvard,  an  Kiigllnhmaii,  who  prearhed  a  short 
time  In  Charlcstown,  and  died  in  1G38.  Ho  bequeathed  nearly  £800  to  tho 
school  at  Newton,  or  ('umbridgo,  and  In  the  following  year  the  general 
court  constituted  a  college.  You  will  find  a  history  of  the  collego  In  the 
Public  Library. 

Mas-  O.  D.,  Manchester,  N.  H.— Tho  Emperor  flhnrles  Y.  was  tho  first  mon- 
arch to  whom  tho  title  of  "  Majesty  "  was  addressed.  Some  of  the  Gorman 
potentates  arc  styled  "  Most  Screuo  Transparencies." 

C.  C. — The  word  oblige  used  fomiorly  to  bo  universally  pronounced  oblrrge, 
but  it  Is  not  so  now.  Coleridge  mentions  a  case  lu  point  with  reference  to 
this  same  word,  that  Kemblo,  tho  great  tragedian,  corrected  tho  Prince  of 
Wales  for  pronouncing  this  word  as  if  it  were  spelled  obltege. 

Critic. — The  fifty  guinea  gold  medal  which  Wothington  Irving  obtained  In 
England  wua  for  historical  composition.  This  reward  was  Instituted  by 
George  IV. 

"  A  very  young  Ladt." — Wc  are  sorry  to  dissipate  your  preconceived  notions, 
but  Sir  Edward  Kulwcr  Lytton  is  by  no  means  a  handsome  nion.  An  im- 
pudent scribbler  denominates  his  physiognomy  a '■  horse-face."  Tho  por- 
traits published  about  the  dato  of  Pclham's  greatest  popularity  Hatter  him. 
Tho  name  Kulwer  is  pronounced  as  if  written  Buller,  the  u  being  short. 

"Amiiition." — With  the  time  at  your  disposal,  if  you  are  animated  by  tho 
energy  that  your  letter  indicates,  we  seo  no  reason  why  you  should  not 
makogreat  progress  in  yourstudies.  Think  of  Elihu  Ourritt  who.  although 
apprenticed  to  ono  of  the  roughest  of  occupations,  that  of  a  blacksmith, 
could  still  so  economi?^  time  as  to  become  master  of  several  languages— Latin, 
French,  Spanish,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Portuguese,  Flemish,  Danish,  Swedish, 
Wolsh,  Goelic,  Celtic,  as  well  as  many  of  tho  Oriental. 

Inquirer.— D 'Israeli  has  before  tilled  the  samo  poet  in  the  British  cabinet, 
viz.,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Mrs.  L.  A.,  Lansingburgh,  New  York.— Grcbo  trimming,  muffs,  etc.,  are 
formed  of  tho  feathers  of  an  aquatic  bird,  so  named  The  Grebe  is  a  genus 
of  Palmipedes,  or  web-footcd  birds,  belonging  to  Cuvicr's  family  of  divers, 
or  short-wiugtid  birds,  and  placed  as  the  iirst  of  that  family  in  his  arrange- 
ment. 

Sergeant  S. — We  do  not  believe  that  Russian  soldiers  arc  treated  with  any 
more  severity  than  British  poldiers.  Both  are  treated  like  dogs.  Ask  any 
poor  fellow  who  baa  ever  bad  the  misfortune  to  wear  a  red  coat. 

Gardener. — Tho  cucumber  wus  common  lu  England  in  the  time  of  Edword 
III.  Being  afterwards  neglected  and  disuBcd.  it  became  entirely  forgotten 
until  the  reign  of  Henry  V11I.  It  was  not  generally  cultivated  till  about 
the  middle  of  tho  seventeenth  century. 


The  Gold  Robbers:  or,  The  Australian  Adventurers. — This 
thrilling  and  powerfully  written  novelette,  from  the  pen  of  H.  E. 
Bennett,  author  of  the  "Diamond  Seekers,"  the  "Foresters  of 
Norway,"  and  other  romances,  will  bo  commenced  in  tho  next 
number  of  Ballou's  Pictorial.  Tho  plot  is  exceedingly  ingenious, 
and  abounds  in  unexpected  turns  and  complication*,  while  tho 
vividly-contrasted  pictures  ot  virtuous  domestic  life,  with  its  trials, 
sufferings  and  compensations,  and  tho  lawless  career  of  crime,  as 
developed  in  some  of  the  most  notorious  characters  of  the  land 
of  gold  where  the  scene  is  laid,  exhibit  a  powerful  pen  and  can- 
not fail  to  interest  the  reader  deeply.  Our  author  has  chosen  an 
entirely  now  field  with  new  social  phases,  and  produced  a  wonder- 
ful series  of  original  combinations  and  effects. 


SPLINTERS. 

It  will  take  600,000  dollars  and  until  the  end  of  July  to 

complete  the  equipment  of  the  great  steamship  Leviathan. 

....  M'lle.  Auguste  Brohan  succeeds  Rachel  as  professor  of 
declamation  at  the  Imperial  Conservatory  of  Music,  Paris. 

....  Bourcicault's  drama  founded  on  an  incident  at  tho  Relief 
of  Lucknow,  is  meeting  with  deserved  success. 

....  The  Ravels  will  soon  complete  their  New  York  engage- 
ment, and  then  the  brothers  will  retire  to  Toulouse,  Franco. 

....  "We  hope  before  a  great  many  weeks  to  bo  able  to  an- 
nounce the  successful  laying  of  tho  submarine  Atlantic  cahle. 

....  If  the  Mormons  are  driven  from  their  present  stronghold, 
there  is  a  safo  path  for  them  to  the  British  possessions. 

Tho  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company  in  London  have  agreed 

to  add  £750,000  to  their  capital.  The  cable  will  be  2500  miles  long. 

The  religious  revival  continues  to  go  on  in  all  our  Atlan- 
tic cities,  aud  is  spreading  through  tho  interior. 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton  and  Sir  Edward  Bulwcr  Lytton 

both  intend  to  avail  themselves  of  tho  new  Divorce  Bill. 

....  Miss  Charlotte  Cushman  has  lately  been  playing  very 
lucrative  engagements  in  the  West  and  Southwest. 

....  Rico  husks,  it  is  said,  arc  used  very  extensively  in  the 
adulteration  of  flour,  being  first  finely  ground. 

....  Jenny  Lind  Golilschmidt  will  probahly  sing  publicly  in 
England,  and  may  be  induced  to  visit  America  again. 

Rachel  has  bequeathed  to  Napoleon  III.  her  beautiful  bust 

of  Napoleon  I.  and  her  own  bust  to  Prince  Napoleon. 

The  lato  Thomas  W.  Ward  has  left  $5000  to  Harvard 

College,  and  $4000  to  the  Boston  Athcnamm  to  purchase  books. 

....  The  "Fifty  Associates"  contemplate  the  erection  of  a 
largo  hotel  in  a  central  location  in  this  city. 

There  is  a  sort  of  temperance  revival  going  on  in  this  city 

now.    Large  numbers  are  joining  the  cold  water  ranks. 

....  A  grand  national  show  of  roses  is  to  be  held  in  London 
on  the  1st  of  June.     It  will  be  a  brilliant  festival. 

N.  G.  Greene  (Flaneur)  has  resumed  his  spicy  letters  from 

abroad  in  the  columns  of  the  Boston  Post. 

Col.  Samuel  Cplt,  the  "revolver  man,"  has  purchased 

the  chair  made  of  the  old  Charter  Oak  for  S500. 

....  Memphis,  Tennessee,  is  infested  by  a  gang  ot  housebreak- 
ers, who  arc  constantly  making  burglarious  attempts. 


in. I, k. i*,\  AWD  SCIENCE. 

It  cannot  have  escaped  the  notice  of  our  render*  that  there  in  a 
most  uncommon  movement  going  OH  in  tin;  religious  world  at  the 
present  time,  an  well  in  England  and  in  tin:  Western  States  of  our 
own  country,  an  here  at  home.  This  movement  has  the  peeuliar 
charactcriHtic  that  it  is  largely  shared  by  burilMM  men ;  people 
whoso  everyday  pursuits  have  hitherto  almost  entirely  engrossed 
their  attention,  however  earnest  the  religious  revivals  which  have 
sprung  up  around  them.  Our  merchants,  traders,  bankers,  bro- 
kers nnd  stock-jobbers  have  taken  hold  of  the  spiritual  work,  and 
there  will  doubtless  bo  a  great  advance  ,-f  the  cause  of  religion,  if 
they  prosecute  it  with  the  same  zeal,  energy  and  system  with 
which  they  conduct  their  secular  pursuits.  A  speculative  dreamer 
is  not  by  any  means  the  best  helper  to  religion,  for  he  lacks  that 
well-directed  energy  and  knowledge  of  the  world  which  arc  neces- 
sary in  order  to  the  permanent  and  beneficial  advancement  of  any 
good  cause.  These  qualities  the  business  man  possesses,  and  can 
bring  to  tho  aid  of  religion,  not  only  with  benefit  to  himself,  but 
also  to  the  great  cause  in  which  he  engages.  There  is  a  science  in 
business  affairs  which  has  been  too  long  divorced  form  the  subject 
of  roligion,  nnd  it  is  quite  auspicious  of  good  to  see  that  they  arc 
now  likely  to  be  blended  together.  The  contribution  which  the 
merchant  or  tho  trader  brings  to  the  sacred  meeting  is  not  merely 
his  staid  demeanor  and  serious  countenance,  but  with  these,  that 
practical  knowledge  of  man's  nnturo  which  his  daily  experience 
has  taught  him,  that  experimental  valuation  of  religious  truth 
which  his  business  habits  prompts,  and  that  facile  adaptation  of 
religious  material  to  the  acceptance  of  tho  needy  which  his  busi- 
ness routine  suggests.  In  this  way  may  the  science  of  business 
bo  joined  to  religious  influence,  with  invigorating  and  lasting 
benefit. 

True  religion,  or  righteousness,  as  the  sacred  Scriptures  call  it, 
is  a  mattor  of  feeling,  which  prompts  to  just  and  virtuous  acts. 
It  has  however  been  made  to  depend  more  or  less  upon  certain 
physical  facts,  and  to  maintain  its, hold  upon  the  human  mind  by 
processes  of  reason  founded  upon  these  facts.  In  this  way  reli- 
gion has  become  to  some  extent  material  instead  of  spiritual ;  the 
outer  nnd  gross  import  of  the  fact  being  made  the  text  and  inter- 
preter of  the  religious  idea,  instead  of  the  spiritual  meaning  there- 
of. As  physical  science  has  progressed,  the  facts  themselves  have 
assumed  new  appearances,  contradictory  to  those  which  before 
sustained  the  religious  idea  ;  and  by  adhering  to  the  outward  in- 
dication instead  of  the  inner  and  higher  significance,  men  have 
been  appalled  to  sec,  what  they  believed  to  be  the  foundations  of 
their  religion,  falling  away  before  the  investigations  of  science. 
This  has  made  some  doubters  and  many  bigots  in  the  religious 
world.  Whereas,  had  men  regarded  the  spiritual  meaning  of 
every  fact  in  nature,  instead  of  its  variable  outward  aspect,  depen- 
dent solely  upon  the  progress  of  human  knowledge,  the  reason  of 
man  would  ever  have  proved  constant  in  its  support  of  the  reli- 
gious feeling. 

What  is  now  going  on,  therefore,  in  the  rallying  of  the  men  ot 
business  to  the  support  of  religion,  may  be  productive  of  much 
good  in  reclaiming  the  aid  of  human  reason  as  the  efficient  help- 
mate of  righteousness.  The  teachers  of  religion  will  thereby  re- 
ceive a  powerful  aid  in  their  important  work  ;  an  aid  which  they 
can  render  effective  by  strengthening  themselves  upon  the  worldly 
side  of  the  question.  To  meet  their  new  converts  in  a  hopeful 
and  satisfying  spirit,  they  must  be  able  to  gratify  their  desires  and 
expectations.  They  must  understand  the  world  around  and 
about  them  ;  be  masters  of  the  sciences  of  ever  recurring  inter- 
est ;  keep  up  with  the  progress  of  scientific  discovery;  and  be 
able  to  turn  every  new  fact  which  is  developed  to  an  argument 
upon  the  side  of  religion.  The  time  has  come  when  the  world  of 
matter  must  be  no  longer  a  sealed  book  to  the  religious  teacher  ; 
but  he  must  be  able  to  receive  every  new  revelation  of  science, 
and  use  it  in  his  holy  calling,  as  he  would  turn  over  a  new  leaf  in 
his  Bible  and  preach  from  the  texts  thereon  recorded.  A  minister 
of  the  gospel  in  the  time  to  come  must  be  not  only  a  religions 
man  but  also  a  learned  man  as  well ;  or  rather  his  religion  should 
inclnde  science  as  well  as  piety,  morality,  and  biblical  lore.  Thus 
can  the  relations  of  science  and  religion  be  made  harmonious  and 
beneficial,  and  caused  to  co-operate  with  tenfold  power  in  the 
great  work  of  human  redemption. 


The  Revival. — The  spiritual  revival  which  is  sweeping  over 
the  land  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  day. 
Classes  of  men  and  individuals  have  been  awakened  from  a  con- 
dition of  spiritual  lethargy  whose  associations  apparently  ren- 
dered their  states  hopeless. 


Young  America. — What  is  to  become  of  our  descendants,  if 
the  children  of  to-day  ape  the  vices  of  adults?  Out  of  thirty- 
five  scholars  in  a  school  in  Cuyahoga  county,  Ohio,  nine  of  tho 
boys  are  regular  chewers  of  tobacco,  and  five  of  the  girls  are 

smokers. 

«  —  »^-  i 

Very  proper. — It  is  chronicled  in  the  English  papers  that 
Queen  Victoria  personally  bore  the  expenses  of  her  daughter's 
wedding,  and  presented  the  young  couple  with  the  200,000  dollars 
voted  by  parliament  for  the  expenses. 


A  good  Mote. — The  members  of  the  Washington  Light  In- 
fantry Corps  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  are  making  arrangements  for 
the  erection  of  a  handsome  monument  to  the  memory  of  Colonel 
William  Washington,  the  hero  of  Cowpens  and  Eutaw. 


A  Statue  by  Crawford. — Crawford's  "Peri"  has  arrived 
at  Philadelphia,  consigned  to  the  purchaser,  Arthur  A.  Burt,  Esq., 
of  that  city. 


THOUGHTS  OB  BASKKSG. 

The  Bank  of  England  has  recently  reduced  the  rate  of  discount 
to  four  per  centum  per  annum.  A  little  while  ago  it  was  up  to 
seven  and  eight  per  centum.  This  remarkable  change  within  a 
few  months  shows  that  money  is  again  plenty  at  the  head  quarters 
of  monetary  affairs,  and  gives  token  that  money  will  be  cheap 
enough  and  plenty  enough  in  this  country  ere  long.  In  fact, 
money  is  already  more  plenty  in  our  market  than  it  has  been, — 
that  is  to  say,  with  the  banks,  though  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  have  not  begun  to  experience  any  change  as  yet.  But  all 
that  will  come  along  in  due  time.  Just  as  soon  as  the  banks  and 
capitalists  get  their  money  loaned  out  again,  and  trade,  manufac- 
tures and  building  begin  to  revive,  in  consequence,  money  will 
begin  to  flow  again  in  the  bmall  streams  of  trade  and  labor,  which 
fertilize  the  country  and  promote  its  prosperity. 

Tho  money  system  of  the  world  is  very  much  like  the  veins 
and  arteries  of  the  human  body.  The  Bank  of  England  is  the 
great  heart  in  the  centre,  the  expansions  and  contractions  of  which 
draw  in  the  vital  fluid  of  business  through  the  veins  of  trado,  and 
eject  it  through  the  arteries  of  commerce.  The  arteries  throw  oat 
the  strong,  invigorating  currents  of  capital,  which  perform  their 
destined  work  in  stimulating  enterprise,  and  the  veins  withdraw 
the  same,  laden  with  the  impurities  of  improvidence  and  unwtfe 
speculation,  to  be  purified  by  the  oxygen  of  public  confidence,  and 
again  restored  to  the  arterial  circulation.  The  chyme  of  which 
this  arterial  blood  is  made,  is  the  product  of  the  mines  of  precious 
metal  which  are  wrought  by  tho  labor  and  capital  of  the  world. 
As  a  general  thing,  this  system  would  work  with  regularity,  were 
it  not  for  the  unwise  stimulus  communicated  thereto  by  baseless 
paper  money,  which,  in  the  alternate  over-action  and  prostration 
it  produces,  much  resembles  the  effect  resulting  from  the" action  of 
alcohol  upon  the  human  system.  So  that  it  would  appear  that  a 
temperance  reform  is  needed  in  the  monetary  as  well  as  in  tho 
social  world  ;  perhaps  not  a  total  abstinence  from  paper  money 
stimulus,  but  at  least  a  moderated  and  more  restrained  use  there- 
of than  the  jubilant  spirit  of  traffic  in  Young  America  is  inclined 
to  submit  to.  Paper  may  very  well  represent  money,  and  paper 
may  very  well  represent  credit,  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow 
that  credit  is  money,  and  mischief  must  result  from  a  disregard  of 
the  distinction.  The  true  temperance  reform  of  banking  Bhouhl 
consist  in  marking  and  preserving  this  distinction. 


RUNNING  A  LINE- 

Some  years  ago,  a  proposition  was  before  the  Massachusetts 
legislature  for  changing  the  boundary  line  between  Hopkinton  and 
Framingham.  The  Hopkinton  member  was  a  prosy  old  squire, 
whoso  self-importance  was  estimated  rather  by  the  valuation  of 
his  townsmen  than  by  the  appreciation  of  his  fellow-members  of 
the  general  court.  He  was  opposed  to  the  new  line,  and  had  set 
himself  to  bore  the  idea  out  of  the  house  by  an  interminable  speech 
against  the  bill.  The  member  from  Framingham  was  in  favor  ot 
the  bill,  but  despaired  of  ever  worrying  the  house  into  his  views 
by  the  boring  process  of  the  Hopkinton  squire.  In  the  midst  of 
his  prosy  harangue,  he  of  Hopkinton  announced  to  the  house  that 
"  the  proposed  line  run  right  through  his  neighbor  Slocum's  harn." 
Upon  this,  the  member  from  Framingham  arose  and  desired  to 
ask  a  question,  if  the  speaker  would  give  way.  "  Does  lho  gentle- 
man yield  the  floor?"  asked  the  speaker.  The  squire  having  sig- 
nified his  assent,  and  sat  down,  the  member  from  Framingham 
said  he  desired  to  ask  the  gentleman  whether  the  new  line  made 
his  neighbor's  barn  leak?  This  timely  query  convulsed  the  house 
with  laughter,  shut  olT  the  squire's  speech,  brought  on  the  ques- 
tion, and  saved  the  bill. 


SEPOYS  IN  THEIR  NATIVE  COSTU3IE. 

We  publish  on  our  last  page  a  very  bright  and  spirited  engrav- 
ing showing  a  couple  of  Sepoys,  not  trussed  up  in  the  regulation 
uniform  of  the  British  service  in  India,  but  wearing  their  own 
graceful  and  flowing  native  dress.  Whenever  they  have  an  oppor- 
tunity, the  Sepoys  lay  aside  their  European  habits,  and  don  the 
robes  their  countrymen  have  worn  for  centuries.  The  most  annoy- 
ing feature  of  the  progress  of  European  civilization  to  the  artist 
and  poet,  is  its  obliteration  of  national  costumes  wherever  it 
spreads;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  if  British  arts  and  arms  prevail  all 
over  India,  they  will  not,  at  least,  inflict  stove-pipe  hats  and  swal- 
low-tailed coats  on  the  unhappy  natives,  that  the  Brahmin's  robes 
may  still  be  reflected  in  the  Ganges,  and  the  graceful  limbs  of  the 
Bayadere  never  be  imprisoned  within  a  circumvallation  of  crinoline. 


French  Steam  Lines. — An  imperial  decree  has  recently  con- 
firmed the  law  of  June  17,  1857,  which  authorizes  the  establish- 
ment of  three  lines  of  steamers  from  ports  in  France  to  America. 
The  two  lines  from  Havre  to  New  York,  and  from  St.  Nizaire  to 
the  Antilles  and  Aspinwall — the  latter  connecting  with  steamers 
for  Mexico,  Guadaloupe  and  Cayenne, — have  been  granted  to 
Marzion  &  Co.  and  the  New  Orleans  Railroad  Company  for  a 
period  of  twenty  years.  They  are  to  receive  a  government  sub- 
sidy of  9,300,000  francs  per  annum. 


TnE  Hindoos. — A  writer  in  the  last  Christian  Examiner  labors 
heartily  in  a  defence  of  the  Hindoo  character.  He  brings  a  power- 
ful array  of  authorities  to  show  that  they  have  many  excellent 
traits,  and  are  by  no  means  monsters  in  human  shape.  Thoy  have 
certainly  been  much  belied  by  late  English  writers. 


Be  particular. — In  writing  history,  always  go  into  the  minut- 
est details  ;  it  commands  attention.  Chevreau,  in  his  history  of 
the  world,  informs  us  that  it  was  created  on  the  sixth  of  Septem- 
ber, on  a  Friday,  a  little  after  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
EVENINGS    AT    HOME. 


BY     E1TTIB     EISO. 


When  tho  sad  and  dreamy  twilight 

Deepens  into  sterner  night. 
And  tho  playful,  shadowy  moonlight 

Makcth  all  things  fair  and  bright, 
Then  abroad  'tis  sweet  to  wander 

'Neath  tho  heavens'  gilded  dome: 
But  tho  heart  is  better,  fonder, 

Slid  the  joys  of  nappy  home. 

In  tho  warm,  bright  summer  season, 

When  tho  dewy  evening  air, 
Stealing  gently  through  the  casement, 

Fanning  from  the  brow  each  care, 
Then,  beside  tho  window  sitting, 

Visions  bright  before  mc  loom  : 
And  I  wait  a  loved  ono  coming 

To  share  the  bliss  of  joyous  home. 

When  the  chilling  blast  of  winter 

Moaneth  through  each  crevico  near, 
And  the  gathering  torapest  madly 

Bushes  on  with  sound  so  drear, 
Then,  upon  the  bright  firo  gazing, 

Think  I  of  tho  poor  who  roam, 
And  I  listen  for  the  tread  of 

Ono  I  love  to  welcome  homo. 

0,  theso  happy  evening  hours, 

Oft  we'd  fain  prolong  their  stay; 
But  they,  swiftly  passing  onward, 

Heed  us  not.  but  fly  away  ! 
So  may  we  live,  that  when  our  moments 

One  by  one  have  lightly  flown, 
We  may  pass  a  long,  bright  evening 

In  the  angels'  happy  home. 


HUMAN  EXPERIENCE. 
Alas,  there  is  no  chord  in  human  life, 
Whose  natural  tone  breathes  not  of  woo! — there  seems^ 
Even  in  boyhood,  when  the  world  is  rife 
With  buds  and  birds,  with  flowers  and  sunny  beams, 
Along  our  being's  course,  wherein  it  streams, 
Some  haunting  fever  of  decay — some  shade, 
From  whose  destructive  taint  no  aid  redeems. — C.  Swain. 

THE  TROUBLED  CHARACTER. 

He  sailed  in  tempests  down  the  stream  of  life. — Pope. 


Coiinr's  €k$%  Cjrar. 

GOSSIP    WITH    THE    HEADER. 

It  is  good  Yankee  advice,  "  never  to  elevate  your  voice  to  its  utmost  capaci- 
ty until  you  have  extricated  yourself  from  the  forests;1'  but  we  think  we  are 
fairly  out  of  the  woods — that  is.  out  of  the  reach  of  winter  now,  though  per- 
fectly aware  of  the  Parthian  way  in  which  the  inclement  season  effects  its 
retreat.  Wo  have  known  snow-storms  in  April,  and  may  have  a  touch  of  the 
frost-king  yet.  But  speaking  of  snow.  Let  us  pay  all  due  honor  to  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Peters,  United  States  consul  at  Constantinople,  and  Mr.  Brown,  another 
Amorican,  who,  during  the  cold  weather,  put  the  first  sleigh  ever  seen  in 
Constantinople  on  the  track.  "  During  the  last  war,"  Mr.  Peters  writes  hi3 
father,  "  some  one  imported  a  sleigh  made  in  Albany,  which  has  been  here 
ever  since  on  sale.  We  got  it  and  fixed  it  up,  put  two  spanking  black  horses 
before  it,  covered  jt  with  bells,  and  went  to  see  all  the  Grand  Turks  at  the 
Sublime  Porte.  Wo  had  two  guards  in  front  of  us  to  clear  the  street,  and  a 
crowd  of  I  don't  know  how  many  behind  to  look  at  us.  The  Turks  were  per- 
fectly delighted.    To  close"  the  performance,  we  passed  up  and  down  before 

the  Sultan's  palace,  and  finished  with  great  eclat." The  ladies  of  New 

Orleans  are  determined  to  be  more  billing  than  ever.  Not  content  with 
"  looking  daggers  " — notwithstanding  shooting  fiery  glances  from  starry  eyes 
— they  have  inaugurated  u  movement,  having  for  its  object  the  introduction 
of  the  custom  of  ladies  carrying  flre-arms — small  pistols,  such  as  are  known 
as  vest-pocket  pistols,  and  which  can  be  stowed,  without  incumbrance,  in  the 
pocket  of  the  fair  shooter's  dress.  So  that,  if  a  young  man  does  not  pop  tho 
question  when  he  ought  to,  the  injured  fair  one  will  take  a  pop  at  him  with  a 
pair  of  pistole,  and  a  ''  bullet  in  the  thorax  "  will  be  the  penalty  of  misbeha- 
viour.    "  What  a  peoples!"  as  the  Dutch  ambassador  said One  of  the 

country  members  of  the  General  Court  says,  that  the  Atlantic  Telegraph 
can't  be  made  to  work — and  why  ?  Plainly  because  that  the  despatches,  in 
"-coming  three  thousand  miles  underwater  will  git  soaked  threw  and  threw." 
Last  month  the  members  of  the  legislature  were  invited  behind  the  scenes  of 
the  Boston  Theatre,  to  learn  something  of  the  ropes,  apropos  of  a  bill  affect- 
ing the  establishment  before  the  house.  Night  after  night  these  outsiders 
wore  in  the  very  penetralia  of  the  mystic  laboratory  of  effects,  and  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  wire-pulling,  traps,  flics,  grooves  and  tormentors.  They 
have  learned  some  new  facts  respecting  clap-trap  and  the  manufacture  of 
thunder  and  lightning,  which  may  be  re-produced  in  the  political  arena  here- 
after  Messrs.  Griggs  Sc  Hunt,  two  very  promising  landscapists  of  this 

city,  lately  had  an  auction  sale  of  pictures,  which  were  exceedingly  creditable 
to  their  talent  and  industry.     Many  of  them  were  fine  specimens  of  color. 

and  evinced  a  careful  and  conscientious  study  of  nature Lord  Derby, 

the  present  premier  of  England,  is  now  59  years  old  ;  Lord  Ellcnborough  is 

03;  D'Israeli  is  but  53 A  Kansas  paper  states  that  it  is  the  intention  of  a 

gentleman  in  Virginia,  to  carry  to  Topeka,  early  in  the  coming  spring,  200,000 
grape-roots,  embracing  the  most  productive  and  hardy  varieties  cultivated  in 
this  country The  Knight  Templars  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  purpose  vis- 
iting Bunker  Hill,  in  June.     Their  masonic   brethren  will  give   them  a  warm 

welcome A  bill  has  passed  the  Iowa  legislature,  prohibiting  marriage 

within  certain  degrees  of  consanguinity.  Heretofore  there  has  been  no  law 
in  that  State  that  would  prevent  marriage  between  brother  and  sister,  or 
others  near  of  kin Dr.  Waring,  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  North- 
ampton, England,  has  resigned  his  see,  and  intends  spending  the  remainder 
of  his  days  in  a  monastery.     A  list  of  three  names  will  be  submitted  to  the 

pope,  from  which  his  successor  will  be  appointed Richard  Hildreth,  the 

historian,  has  been  recently  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Tennessee 

Historical  Society The  new  French  passport  regulations  are  putting  a 

stop  to  all  the  pleasure  passenger  traffic  from  England  to  France.  The 
French  government  now  insist  on  the  European  vice-consuls  at  the  English 
outports  fisc-ing  the  pass]  orts  from  abroad  on  their  way  to  France  via  Eng- 
laud,  before  Frtnch  passports  are  granted  to  such  persons.  Such  a  practice 
has  never  been  observed  before,  and  is  at  variance  with  all  consular  rule  and 


law On  the  third  of  April,  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  entered  upon  Its 

sixth  year  and  thirteenth  volume,  under  the  auspices,  as  business  managers 
and  publishers,  of  Messrs.  Oliver  Ditfon  &  Co.,  well  known  as  tho  most  ex- 
tensive- music  publishers  in  tho  United  States Ono  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  Revolutionary  soldiers,  and  seven  hundred  and  eighty-eight  widows  of 
Revolutionary  soldiers,  havo  died  during  the  past  year.  Total  number  of 
deaths  of  all  classes  of  pensioners.  1451.  The  wholo  number  of  pensioners  on 
the  rolls,  June  30,  ia  as  follows:— 346  soldiers,  yearly  amount,  $20,241  85 ; 
4702  widows  of  soldiers,  5385,582  63;  2851  half-pay  widows  and  orphans, 
$270.992  45;  5266  invalids,  ©408.017  37;  18  privatcersmen.    Total  amount, 

gU,13G,3S6  20 The  Aberdeen  Herald  says:— "Thoro  ia  at  present  on  a 

farm,  in  the  parish  of  Tarves.  a  droll  instance  of  tho  friendship  that  some- 
times takes  place  between  animals  of  the  most  different  natures.  An  old  gan- 
der has  fallen  in  lovo  with  a  ewe."    We  think  this  a  very  common  thing, 

with  all  due  submission  to  the  editor  of  that  paper It  is  stated  that 

there  are  (300,000,000  human  beings  who  use  tobacco,  aud  that  the  world  pro- 
duces annually  1,4SO,000,000  pounds  of  this  fascinating  poisonous  weed. 
Opium-caters  number  about  100,000.000;  Indian  hemp-caters,  150,000,000; 
butternut-eaters,  $100,000,000.     The  value  of  these  articles  consumed,  to  say 

nothing  of  coffee  and  tea.  ia  computed  at  £300,000,000  per  annum Tho 

chap  who  recently  converted  his  hat  into  a  brickyard,  has  plucked  the  feath- 
ers from  the  wing  of  a  house The  English  princess,  whoso  recent  mar- 
riage created  such  a  sensation,  does  not  appear  to  think  very  highly  of  her 
own  personal  charms.  The  London  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Express 
says,  "  that  just  before  her  marriage  her  portrait  was  photographed  by  order 
of  tho  queen.  If  ever  a  young  girl  looks  well,  it  is  in  her  wedding-dress.  The 
queen  approved  highly  of  the  portrait,  but  the  princess,  looking  over  her 
mother's  shoulder,  said,  'Ah,  well,  I  dare  say  it  is  very  like,  but  you  can 
never  make  anything  else  of  me  than  a  white  nigger.'    I  am  assured  by  a 

bystander,  that  these  were  the  very  words  used." It  is  stated,  that  Mr. 

Saunders,  tho  sculptor,  has  just  completed  a  fine  bust  of  Gen.  Cassimir  Pu- 
laski, in  Italian  marble.  It  has  been  executed  after  tho  best  and  most  au- 
thentic portraits  and  engravings,  and  represents  him  in  his  Polish  costume — 
his  fine  head  and  countenance  expressive  of  the  kindness  and  courage  which 
were  so  predominantly  his  characteristics.     The  bust  is  of  colossal  size,  and 

will  probably  be  placed  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington A 

pamphlet,  we  are  told,  is  about  to  be  published,  proving  the  descent  of  Louis 
Napoleon  from  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask.  It  would  seem  that  that  cele- 
brated vizor  i3  still  in  the  family,  and  that  the  descendant  wears  from  choice 

what  his  ancestor  wore  on  compulsion Should  a  stroke  of  misfortune 

come  upon  you  in  trade,  retrench,  work  harder,  but  never  fly  the  track. 
Confront  difficulties  with  unflinching  perseverance,  and  they  will  disappear 
at  last.     Though  you  should  even  fall  in  the  struggle,  you  will  be  honored; 

but  shrink  from  tho  task,  and  you  will  be  despised Tho  Shasta  Courier, 

California,  says  that  some  of  the  brandy  sold  in  that  State,  not  only  bills  at 
tho  counter,  but  occasionally ''fetches  "  a  fellow  fifty  feet  distant,  with  a 

stream  of  water  between The  Supremo  Court  of  the  United  States  has 

decided  that  Thomas  Green,  the  present  owner  of  the  Fauquier  (Va.)  White 
Sulphur  Springs  is  entitled  to  a  tract  of  land  in  the  State  of  Texas  of  93,000 

acres,  and  valued  at  more  than  ©2,000.000 Dean  Swift  says: — "It  is  with 

narrow-souled  people  as  it  is  with  narrow-necked  bottles — the  less  they  have 

in  them,  the  more  noise  they  make  in  pouring  it  out." The  report  of 

Schamyl's  defeat  and  submission  to  the  Russians  reduces  itself  to  the  simple 
fact  that  ho  has  cleared  a  certain  plain  and  retreated  to  the  mountains — an 
event  which  has  very  often  occurred  during  the  struggle  between  the  Circas- 
sians aud  tho  Russians "  Paris  is  France."    But  Louis  Napoleon  is  Paris. 

Consequently,  Louis  Napoleon  is  France.     Resume — There  is  but  one  man  in 

France,  and  Louis  Napoleon  is  his  name! At  a  hotel  at  Hastings,  Jerrold 

was  dining  with  two  friends,  one  of  whom  after  dinner  ordered,  among  other 
pleasant  things,  "a  bottle  of  old  port." — ;' Waiter,"  said  Douglas,  with  that 
twinkle*of  the  eye  which  was  always  a  promise  of  wit,  ;i  Mind,  now — a  bottle 

of  your  old  port,  not  your  elder  port." A  fellow  was  brought  to  King 

James  I.,  of  England,  and  it  was  said  he  could  eat  a  whole  sheep  at  a  meal. 
"  What  else  can  he  do,"  asked  the  king,  "more  than  other  men?" — "Noth- 
ing," was  the  reply.  ': Hang  him,  then,"  said  James,  "for 'tis  a  pity  a  man 
should  live  who  eats  the  share  of  twenty  men,  and  can  do  no  more  than 

one." .'The  Boston  correspondent  of  tho  Philadelphia  Ledger  says : — "  I 

saw  a  gentleman,  the  other  day,  who,  while  passing  a  three  dollar  bill  to  a 
wood-dealer,  said,  '  There,  sir,  that  is  all  the  money  I  have  in  the  world. 
Three  months  ago  I  was  worth  thirty  thousand  dollars,  but  it  is  all  gone  iu 
Bay  State  stock!"  Many  women  might  tell  a  similar  story,  who,  relying 
upon  the  character  of  those  at  the  bead  of  the  company,  invested  their 

savings  in  the  stock,  only  to  see  it  vanish  like  dew." The  Duchess  of 

Chandos  would  pertinaciously  insist  upon  calling  the  drawing-room  the 
drawling-room !  Perhaps,  as  she  was  a  judge,  it  is  the  best  mode  of  expres- 
sion  Sycophant  comes  from  the  sycophantes—a.  jig-skoioer.    This  is  the 

name  that  was  given  to  those  who  gave  information  against  persons  who  ex- 
ported figs  from  Attica,  or  who  plundered  sacred  fig-trees — hence  it  was  ap- 
plied to  a  common  informer,  false  accuser,  or  backbiter The  Rev.  R.  H. 

Seeley,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  has  accepted  the  appointment  of  tho  American 

Chapel  in  Paris,  and  sailed  for  his  field  of  labor One  of  our  exchanges 

speaks  of  a  "finished  scamp."    Wo  wish  they  were  all  finished The  most 

extreme  case  of  spiritualism  is  that  of  a  resident  of  Home.  Alleghany  county, 
Va.,  by  the  uame  of  Victor  Mix,  who,  iinder  tho  directions  of  tho  spirits,  has 
set  four  weeks  on  a  couple  of  dozen  of  eggs,  for  the  purpose  of  hatching 
them Rembrandt  Peale's  great  picture,  tho  "  Court  of  Death,"  has  re- 
cently been  exhibited  in  New  Orleans,  attracting  admiring  crowds The 

troubles  in  the  medical  society  of  Detroit  have  terminated,  as  tho  lives  of 

patients  often  do,  fatally — tho  association  has  been  dissolved There  is  a 

rule  in  a  debating  society  that  we  have  heard  of,  which  is,  "  that  any  gentle- 
man wishing  to  speak  more  than  half  an  hour,  shall  have  a  room  to  himself 
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The  Three  Beauties.     By  Mas.  E.  D.  E.  N.  Soutbworth.     Philadelphia:  T 

B.  Peterson  &  Co.    12nio.     pp.  523. 

This  story  is  written  in  Mrs.  Southworth's  customary  energetic  style,  and 
abounds  in  surprising  incidents.  Her  school  of  fiction  is  the  melodramatic, 
which  finds  favor  with  perhaps  a  majority  of  readers.  For  sale  by  Shepard, 
Clark  &  Brown. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Register  for  1858-     Boston:  Adams,  Sampson  & 

Co.,  91  Washington  Street. 

This  valuable  publication  embraces  a  largo  amount  of  useful  information 
rclatiog  to  the  government,  institutions  and  business  of  the  State.  It  is 
compiled  with  the  greatest  care,  and  from  authoritative  sources. 

New  Music— From  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  No.  277  Washington  Street,  we 
havo  received  "  Three  Little  Kittens  lost  their  Mittens,"  arrauged  for  song 
or  duct;  the  "  Remedy  against  Sleep,"  gallop;  "  Dans  les  Montagues,'"  Tyro- 
lieuue  theme  for  the  piano ;  •■  Peter  Gray ,':  a  favorite  Ethiopian  ballad ;  and 
"  I  dreamed  of  Dancing  in  a  Cloud,"  a  composition  for  the  piano. — Russell  & 
Richardson,  291  Washington  Street,  have  just  published  the  "  Leviathan  Col- 
lection of  Instrumental  Music,"  by  E.  Howe,  containing  five  hundred  pieces, 
set  for  the  flute,  violin,  etc.,  embracing  a  large  number  of  dancing  tunes,  the 
cotillons  with  figures.  Also,  "The  Woods,"  a  song;  "Jessie's  Song:  or,  The 
Relief  of  Lucknow,"  and  "  On  a  Thorn-bush  blooms  a  Rosebud." 

The  Pitts  Street  Chapel  Lectures.     Boston:  John  P.  Jcwett  &  Co.     8vo. 

pp.  356.     185S- 

This  elegant  volumo  contains  seven  lectures,  by  clergymen  of  six  different 
denominations,  at  the  Pitts  Street  Chapel,  during  the  past  winter.  Each 
Pastor  gives  the  reasons  for  his  denominational  belief.  These  discourses  are 
by  Rev.  '.I'm.  It.  Clark,  Rev.  T.  B.  Thayer.  Rev.  James  N.  Sykes,  Rev.  Nehc- 
niidh  Adams.  Rev.  George  M.  Randall.  Rev.  Orville  Dewey,  and  Rev.  Thomas 
Starr  King.  They  are  preceded  by  a  finely  written  preface,  by  Rev.  S.  H. 
Wiukley,  of  tho  Pitts  Street  Chapel.  This  work  will  circulate  largely  in  the 
Christian  world. 
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MatterB  in  General. 

An  examination  of  our  foreign  fileH — French,  English,  German  and  Spanish 
— received  since  our  last  issue,  shows  that  few  events  of  political  importanco 
have  transpired.  The  Derby  ministry  have  succeeded  Palmereton'a  adminis- 
tration in  England,  its  members  having  been  rc-elceted  to  Parliament  without 
much  opposition.  The  Italians  in  London  arc  stiUbusy  with  plans  for  tho 
regeneration  of  their  native  country.  Rumors  of  conspiracies  were  rife  in 
France,  and  numorous  arrests  have  been  made  in  Paris  and  in  the  provincial 
departments,  of  persons  suspected  of  complicity.  Tho  city  of  Corinth  has 
been  ruihed  by  an  earthquake.  One  of  those  disastrous  fires  so  common  in 
Constantinople,  where  every  house  is  a  tinder-box,  has  swept  away  a  great 
portion  of  the  city  of  the  Sultan.  Dr.  Livingstone  and  his  companions  are 
now  on  their  way  to  Africa,  full  of  energy  and  determination  to  accomplish 
great  things.  Money  is  abundant  in  Europe— in  some  places  being  a  perfect 
drug.  The  French  propose,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Chinese  war.  to  form 
an  establishment  in  the  kiugdom  of  Corea,  between  China  and  Japan.  Tho 
French  papers  claim  all  the  honor  of  capturing  Canton  for  their  troops ;  they 
say  the  English  did  little  more  than  occupy  the  positions  the  French  stormed. 
The  mind  of  the  king  of  Prussia  daily  becomes  more  feeble — his  health  is 
shattered,  and  we  shall  soon  probably  have  to  record  the  accession  of  another 
king  to  the  throne.  The  total  shipments  of  gold  from  Australia  to  England  in 
1857,  amounted  to  2,757,047  ounces,  representing  a  value  of  over  $44,000,000- 

Japan  Open. 

The  Japanese  authorities  havo  admitted,  in  principle,  that  all  the  ports  of 
Japan,  without  distinction,  shall  be  successively  opened  to  European  com- 
merce. The  ports  of  Nangasaki  and  Hakodadi,  where  the  Dutch  alone  were 
admitted  under  very  severe  restrictions,  will  henceforth  be  open  to  the  ships 
of  all  nations,  the  first  dating  from  October  last,  1857,  and  the  second  ten 
months  later.  An  exchange  and  bazaar  will  be  established  at  Hakodadi  to 
facilitate  transactions  between  natives  and  Europeans,  Professors  of  the  Jap- 
anese language  will  be  appointed  by  the  authorities,  with  the  permission  to 
receive  indiscriminately  all  strangers  who  wish  to  learn  the  idioms  of  tho 
country.  The  Dutch  resident  will  be  received  by  the  chiefs  of  the  govern- 
ment whenever  there  are  international  questions  to  bo  settled.  The  free  ex- 
ercise of  their  religion  is  granted  to  the  Dutch,  and  the  obligation  to  trample 
under  foot  the  cross  or  image  of  Jesus  Christ  will  be  forever  abolished.  They 
will  also  be  permitted  to  bring  their  wives  and  children  with  thenu  It  Is  en- 
couraging to  find  that  Japan  is  making  these  concessions  to  the  Dutch,  and 
testifying  a  desire  to  extend  them  to  all  the  nations  of  the  globe. 

France  and  England. 

Although  tho  late  English  cabinet  was  defeated  on  the  conspiracy  bill,  stiR 
the  French  papers  are  trying  to  persuade  their  readers  that  the  new  cabinet 
is  strongly  in  the  emperor's  interest.  One  of  them  says : — "  The  chief  of  tho 
cabinet,  Lord  Derby,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  emperor  in  England,  and 
has  always  Bbown  himself  favorable  to  the  policy  of  the  empire ;  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs.  Lord  Malmesbury,  is  the  emperor's  particular  friend — their 
relations  are  so  intimate,  that  on  every  visit  of  the  noble  lord  to  Paris,  he 
lodges  at  the  Tuileries.  Finally,  Lord  Egliuton  formerly  had  the  most  inti- 
mate relations  with  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  and  is,  we  are  assured,  still  in 
correspondence  with  tho  emperor.  It  will  be  remembered,  moreover,  that 
Lord  Malmesbury.  being  in  power  in  1851,  took  upon  himself  to  recognize  tho 
new  government  which  sprang  from  the  events  of  December,  without  oven 
consulting  his  colleagues." 

Accidents  in  Paris. 

Quite  a  chapter  of  accidents  has  happened  in  Paris,  lately.  Prince  Napo- 
leon's horse  fell  with  him,  and  crushed  his  foot;  Marshal  Bosquet  was  at- 
tacked, while  riding,  with  apoplexy;  the  Princess  Murat  was  upset  in  her 
carriage,  but  fortunately  escaped  with  trifling  injuries.  She  lost  a  necklace 
of  diamonds  worth  eight  thousand  dollars,  but  the  diamonds  were  found  next 
day  scattered  about  iu  the  dirt.  Then  Mrs.  Verly,  the  wife  of  the  command- 
ant of  the  Cent  Gardes,  was  upset  in  her  carriage  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  and 
her  leg  so  crushed,  that  amputation  was  necessary.  In  view  of  these  acci- 
dents of  opulence,  the  poor  feel  less  regret  for  the  necessity  of  going  a-foot. 

Alphonse  de  Lamartine. 

This  great  poet  and  prose  writer,  one  of  the  most  iUustrious  literary  mon  of 
the  age,  and  a  special  favorite  in  America,  from  his  democratic  principles  and 
the  purity  of  his  writings,  is  again  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  and  there  is  a  talk 
of  extricating  him  by  disposing  of  his  property  by  lottery.  His  "  Familiar 
Course  of  Literature  "  brings  him  a  vast  sum  yearly — his  vineyards  have  late- 
ly yielded  enormously,  but,  with  a  million  a  week,  Lamartiue  would  stiR  be 
poor.  Ho  is  generous  and  reckless,  and  knows  no  more  about  taking  care  of 
money  than  a  baby  does  of  Differential  Calculus.     "  A  pity  'tis,  :tis  truo." 

The  Past  Winter. 

Late  letters  from  Constantinople  assure  us  that  tho  past  winter  was  more 
severe  than  we  imagined  from  the  published  accounts  even.  Many  persons 
froze  to  death  in  their  houses;  and  the  wolves  in  the  country  were  so  fierce, 
that  they  attacked  and  killed  men  as  well  as  animals.  In  the  streets  of  Con- 
stantinople, no  sooner  was  the  snow  cleared  away,  and  the  sun  visible  for  a 
few  minutes,  than  tho  clouds  closed  over  the  sky,  and  the  storm  re-com- 
menced.   This  lasted  for  fifty  days! 

The  American  Horae-Tamer. 

Mr.  Rarey  has  succeeded  in  taming  completely  some  of  the  most  vicious 
animals  in  Louis  Napoleon's  stables.  Queen  Victoria's  veterinary  surgeon 
has  published  a  card,  endorsing  all  Mr.  Party's  claims,  and  declaring  that  he 
uses  no  chloroform,  drug,  or  any  mechanical  means,  for  producing  the  won- 
derful results  he  exhibits.  Mr.  Rarcy  has  communicated  his  method  to 
many  persons  of  distinction,  who  have  been  perfectly  successful  by  following 
out  his  instructions. 

Military  Preparations. 

The  camp  at  Chalons,  France,  is  to  be  largely  extended,  so  as  to  contain  at 
least  50,000  mon.  Still,  it  is  said  that  no  warlike  object  is  contemplated  by 
this  movement,  any  more  than  in  the  arming  of  Portsmouth,  and  other  Eng- 
lish ports,  where  batteries  are  established  with  guns  prepared  to  fire  red-hot 
balls.  But,  after  all,  we  should  not  be  surprised,  if,  before  the  close  of  1858, 
France  and  England  camo  to  blows. 

Lahlache's  Funeral. 

Even  the  fickle  French  are  not  likely  soon  to  forget  the  great  singer,  La- 
blache,  whose  portrait  and  biography  wo  lately  published.  There  was  an 
immense  crowd  at  the  Church  of  the  Madeleine,  in  Paris,  whore  funeral  ser- 
vice^ were  performed,  the  body  having  been  brought  from  Italy.  Mozart's 
Requiem  was  sung,  and  parts  of  the  "  Stabat  Mater,"  the  solos  by  Grisi, 
Alboci  and  Mario. 

A  "Wonderful  Street. 

Paris  will  have  a  street  more  marvellous  than  any  the  world  is  familiar  with 
-than  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  and  all  the  Boulevards  put  together.  This  is  the 
military  street  which  skirts  the  fortifications  of  tho  city.  It  is  ten  leagues 
long,  and  has  not  a  parallel  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
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BASILT  DONl.— There  In  not  a  village  or  town  In  the  country  no  rmnll,  but 
that  n  club  of  twelve  nibacrlben  might  be  eaally  obtained  for  "Ballou'i 

Pictorial,"  and  the  work  bo  tliufi  procured  fur  «wh  ut  about  #1  t;7  it  year, 
besides  a  gratis  copy  to  th«  pornon  who  hcihIk  the  oamefl  and  nionoy.  Any 
pttrwon  doMrlng  to  form  a  club,  can  have  sample  copies  pent  free  of  charge,  by 
Bunding  ii  ■.  a  lino  to  that  uffoct. 


ISoitotial  fttclangc. 

A  despatch  from  licrna  sayn  that  the  Fodoral  Council  1ms  de- 
cided that  tho  French  and  [taliun  refugees  who  rcsido  nt  Geneva, 
and  do  not  exercise  nuy  profouiOD  there,  or  who  carry  on  politi- 
cal intrigues,  shall  ho  Hunt  to  poiiio  fixed  residence.  A  federal 
dologate  has  been  charged  to  neo  to  tho  execution  of  this  resolu- 
tion.  Col.  Benton  is  preparing  a  life  of  Andrew  Jackson,  to 

bo  published  bytboAppletons. How  is  it  that  girls  can  always 

toll  n  married  man  from  »  single  one  ?  'flic  lad  is  imli ■j.inal.lc. 
11  lack  wood  says,  that  "the  facl  of  matrimony  or  bachelorship  is 
written  so  legibly  in  ft  man '8  appearance,  that  no  ingenuity  citn 
conceal  it.  Everywhere  there  is  some  inexplicable  instinct  thnt 
tells  US  whether  an  individual  (whose  name,  fortune  and  cimun- 
Btances  ore  totally  unknown)  be,  or  bo  not,  ft  married  man. 
Whether  it  is  a  certain  subdued  look,  such  as  that  which  charac- 
terizes tho  lions  in  a  menagerie,  and  distinguishes  them  from  tho 
lords  of  tho  desert,  wo  cannot  tell;  but  tho  truth  is  so,  wo  posi- 
tively affirm." Tho   Maino  legislature   is  offering  to  settle 

quarter  sections  of  land  in  Aroostook  county,  to  encourage  immi- 
gration.   Cyrus  Church,  of  Beekct,  Mass.,  a  descendant  of  tho 

Puritan  hero,  Cant.  Church,  has  in  his  possession  an  Indian  toma- 
hawk, which  was  picked  up  on  Tokanokct — now  Mount  Hope — 
near  tho  ruined  "palace  "of  Massasoit,  soon  after  tho  bloody 
fight  which  terminated  in  the  death  of  King  Philip.  It  is  in  good 
preservation,  nnd  is  really  a  savage  memento  of  the  early  trials  of 
our  pilgrim  fathers. Eleven  divorces  were  granted  by  the  Su- 
premo Court  at  its  recent  sossion  in  Rutland  county,  Vermont. 
In  two  of  tho  eases  the  causo  was  "intolerable  severity"  on  tho 
part  of  tho  wifo. Tho  arrival  of  tho  Leviathan,  the  sea-mon- 
ster, at  Portland,  is  already  anticipated  for  June  next.  Both  ex- 
tremes of  tho  Union  and  tho  Canadas  arc  making  arrangements 
for  summer  tours,  which  are  to  include  a  visit  to  Portland  and  a 

eight  at  tho  big  steamer. Tho  State  of  Ohio  has  established 

un  asylum  for  idiots  at  Columbus,  which  now  contains  sixteen 
pupils.  Their  progress  is  said  to  be  astonishing.— — -Tho  over- 
land emigration  to  California,  in  1S57,  that  passed  the  Devil's 
Gate,  as  kept  at  tho  Mormon  mail  station,  was  as  follows  : — Emi- 
grants, 12,500;  wagons,  950 ;  cattle,  67,000 ;  horses  and  mules, 
about  2500 ;  sheep,  20,000.  There  were  several  large  droves  of 
cattle  taken  on  speculation ;  but  as  a  general  thing,  the  emigrants 
took  only  what  they  thought  they  would  need  on   the  plains  as 

good  for  a  start  when  they  got  there. In  Woburn,  Mass., 

while  a  farmer  was  mourning  over  the  devastation  of  his  hen- 
roost, evidenced  by  scattered  feathers  and  missing  fowls,  he  spied 
on  the  floor  a  wallet  dropped  by  the  robbers.  He  felt  consoled  by 
the  SG0  it  contained. A  Finnish  woman  expressed  the  great- 
est astonishment  and  horror  at  hearing  that  it  was  a  very  common 
thing  in  England  for  a  husband  and  wife  to  kiss  each  other.  "  If 
my  husband  were  to  attempt  such  a  thing,"  said   she,   "I  would 

beat  him  about  the  cars  so  that  he  would  feel  it  for  a  week." A 

poor  fellow  begged  a  crust  of  bread  from  a  woman,  one  of  your 
rigid  exemplary  pattern  dames.  She  lectured  him  for  half  an 
hour  on  his  lazy,  shiftless  habits,  and  wound  up  by  giving  him  a 
curiously  diminutive  morsel.  "Madam,"  said  he,  "your  gene- 
rosity reminds  mo  of  Falstaff  's  tavern-bill — a  pennyworth  of  bread 
to  an  intolerable  amount  of  sock." — —Mrs.  Logan,  the  mother 

of  tho  actress,  died  recently  in  Savannah,  Georgia. Several 

Pari3  journals  ironically  congratulate  the  British  army  on  the 
very  easy  terms  with  which  it  achieves  its  victories  in  India. 
This  is  in  allusion  to  tho  accounts  from  Bengal  and  Oudc,  where 
Colonel  Scaton  kills  300  of  tho  enemy  with  the  loss  of  ono  man ; 
where  General  Outram  slays  at  Secundra  230  Sepoys,  also  with 
tho  loss  of  one  man  ;  where  Jung  Bahadoor  captures  Gorruckpoor, 

and  kills  200  foes,  with  the  loss  of  two  Ghoorkas,  etc. M. 

Dccondollo,  of  Geneva,  mentions  that  there  is  a  tree  in  Scotland 
— the  Fortingal  yew,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Glcnlyon — as  old  as  the 

birth  of  Christ. One  of  the  witnesses  in  a  recent  trial  in 

France  was  a  nun  who  had  been  in  a  convent  ever  since  181-i, 
without  going  outside  its  walls.  On  being  conveyed  from  Belle 
to  Bourg,  tho  assize  town,  she  was  astonished  at  everything  she 
saw,  especially  the  railway. A  Mr.  Stearns,  at  Newton  Cor- 
ner, broke  a  twig  from  an  apple-tree  not  long  since,  and  stuck  it 
in  a  flower-pot,  and  it  has  leaved  out,  and  the  biids  are  just  burst- 
ing into  blossom. 


Curious  Freak  of  Nature. — A  correspondent  of  the  Maino 
Farmer  describes  a  full-blown  rose  which  blossomed  on  an  apple- 
tree  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  "Winslow  of  Aroostook.  The  tree  blos- 
somed at  the  usual  time,  and  had  many  apples  on  it  when  the 
rose  appeared,  which  was  nearly  two  inches  across  tho  surface, 
perfectly  white,  and  resembling,  in  all  respects,  the  common  white 
ro.c,  having  as  many  leaves,  and  being  as  large  and  full. 


A  Hist  to  Belles. — Beware  of  falling  in  love  with  a  pair  of 
moustaches,  till  you  have  ascertained  whether  the  wearer  is  the 
original  proprietor. 


Novelty. — They  havo  been  having  balloon-races  in  New  Or- 
leans. As  in  the  race  of  life,  the  man  who  has  the  most  gas  wins 
the  day. 

Disgusting. — In  Paris  the  epicures  prefer  snails  to  oysters. 


The  hanks  in  Now  York  and  IWton  are  overflowing  with 
specie. 

Some  of  the  ladies  of  Sfow  York  are  adopting  the  profe    Eon  o\ 

dentistry. 

Upwards  of  twenty  medical  students  ore  about  to  graduate  from 
Harvard  <  iollege  this  term. 

Arrangements  ore  being  made  for  tho  establishing  of  a  cattle 
market  in  Lowell,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Lafayette  n  m  ■ 

In  Philadelphia  recently,  a  Mr.  Smart  paid  II 00  premium  for 
the  iii  '  choice  of  o  scat  at  the  delivery  of  Hon.  Edward  Bverett'i 
oration. 

Of  tho  coinage  of  the  Philadelphia  mint,  during  the  month  of 
February,  8330,000  was  in  silver,  $72,360  in  gold,  and  62-100  in 
cents. 

If  there  is  any  one  subject  more  than  another  which  it  in  tho 
duty  of  an  editor,  not  wholly  dcvoicd  to  politics  nnd  jn-i-  «■  <nr- 
rents,  to  set  forth,  it  in  that  of  joyousness. 

A  New  York  city  manager,  not  particularly  erudite,  refused  an 
original  play  recently,  on  the  ground  that  the  language  WOS  "too 
much  like  Shokspeore." 

Spirits  of  hartshorn  arc  strongly  recommended  for  tho  cure  of  a 
mad  dog's  bite.  Constant  external  application,  and  three  or  four 
diluted  doses  per  diem,  are  prescribed. 

The  finest  imitation  of  Champagne  is  said  to  he  made  of  equal 
parts  of  native  Catawba  and  prepared  cider,  with  a  little  water, 
lemon  juice,  sugar,  and  tartaric  acid.  It  is  also  extensively  imi- 
tated by  charging  low-priced,  still  wines  with  carbonic  acid. 

Miss  Blanche  Fane  died  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y,,  recently.  She 
was  the  adopted  daughter  of  Ranger,  and  was  the  original  Ger- 
trude of  the  "Little  Treasure."  Sho  come  to  America  last  au- 
tumn, but  never  acted  here. 

An  infant  child  of  Mrs.  Hanson  of  Palmyra,  Mo.,  was  smoth- 
ered recently,  while  its  mother  was  riding  a  distance  of  only  two 
miles.  Anxious  to  keep  the  child  from  taking  cold,  they  wrapped 
it  up  so  close  as  to  cause  its  death. 

Russian  diplomacy  has  sustained  another  loss  in  the  decease  of 
M.  do  Schroeder,  who  is  just  dead  at  Dresden.  He  had  repre- 
sented Russia  at  the  court  of  Saxony  since  1830  till  last  October, 
when  he  retired  from  aetivo  service,  but  still  continued  to  reside 
at  Dresden. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  a  Mr.  Parker  of  Manchester,  N.  H., 
was  called  out  of  a  s,aloon  one  night  in  1845,  and  murdered — a 
deed,  the  atrocity  of  which  caused  great  feeling  at  the  time.  It  is 
now  stated  that  steps  are  in  progress  for  apprehending  the  mur- 
derer, with  considerable  prospect  of  success. 

The  theatrical  eritic  of  the  Louisville  Courier,  in  speaking  of 
the  performance  of  "  Lucy  Ashton  "  by  Miss  Avonia  Jones,  says  : 
"  The  semi-cataleptic  rigidity  and  immobility  of  her  attitude  and 
fixedness  of  countenance,  during  the  last  scene,  was  a  perfect 
piece  of  acting." 

An  old  fox  made  its  appearance  upon  the  premises  of  Amariah 
Briggs  of  West  Deerfield.  Mr.  Briggs  and  his  boys  and  dogs 
gave  chase  to  the  fox,  and  after  dodging  about  in  a  piece  of  corn- 
stalks some  time,  the  dogs  being  unable  to  get  at  him,  Mr.  Briggs 
succeeded  in  catching  him  by  the  tail,  thus  securing  him  alive. 

An  old  diplomatist,  Baron  Krudener,  Russian  envoy  in  Switzer- 
land, has  just  died,  aged  70.  He  was  sou  of  the  famous  Madame 
Krudener,  whose  visions  and  mystical  ravings  in  1815  had  such 
disastrous  influence  on  the  mind  of  Alexander  I.,  and  were  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  "  Holy  Alliance,"  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
squibs  of  that  day. 

Rev.  Mr.  Williams,  the  reputed  Dauphin  of  France,  was  re- 
cently in  New  York.  He  is  an  exceedingly  companionable  old 
gentleman  of  G5  or  70,  with  an  open,  ingenuous  face,  and  pleas- 
ing manners,  the  Indian  profile  and  complexion,  and  is  as  full  of 
anecdote  and  incident  as  his  life  has  been  of  curious  western  ad- 
venture. Mr.  Williams  is  still  full  of  the  faith  that  he  is  "  Dau- 
phin of  France." 

Some  time  ago  a  boy  broke  into  a  vessel's  cabin  and  stole  $250. 
He  owned  the  crime,  and  restored  the  money,  S50  of  which  were 
kept  as  evidence  against  him  on  examination  before  the  grand  jury 
of  Bristol  county,  R.  I.,  who  found  no  bill  against  the  boy.  Tho 
quostion  now  arises,  "  Who  does  the  $50  belong  to,  the  captain 
of  the  ship  who  had  it  stolen  from  him,  or  tho  boy  V  Lyceums 
will  please  notice. 

People  will  make  an  express  office  of  the  mails.  In  three  days' 
time  the  postmaster  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  has  taken  from  news- 
papers mailed  at  that  office  the  following  articles  among  o there : 
Three  contained  dress  patterns  ;  three,  three  skeins  of  silk  each  ; 
three  letters  ;  two,  pieces  of  black  silk ;  one  landscape  drawing; 
ono  a  letter  and  a  three-dollar  bill ;  one  a  child's  apron  ;  one  a 
roll  of  ribbon  ;  one  a  ladies'  collar,  and  one  a  China  baby. 

The  late  John  Avery  Parker,  an  enterprising  and  successful 
merchant  of  New  Bedford,  who  died  worth  $1 ,300,000,  was  at  one 
time  in  his  life  warned  to  leave  Wcstport,  Mass.,  under  the  old 
law  or  custom  as  to  warning  strangers,  lest  he  should  become  a 
public  charge.  If  this  act  of  far-reaching  caution  induced  Mr. 
Parker  to  locate  himself  in  New  Bedford,  the  latter  city  has  been 
under  deep  obligations  to  the  selectmen  of  Wcstport  for  this  at 
that  time  common  but  absurd  act. 

The  historical  society  of  Addison  county,  Vt.,  is  engaged  in  a 
very  commendable  enterprise.  Several  years  ago  it  appointed  a 
historian  for  each  town  in  the  county.  The  result  is  that  six  or 
seven  town  histories,  with  a  general  introduction,  arc  now  nearly 
or  quite  completed.  These  will  probably  be  published  together,  as 
soon  as  circumstances  will  permit,  as  the  first  volume  of  the  pro- 
posed histories.  Would  it  not  be  well  for  other  county  societies 
to  go  and  do  likewise  1 

A  terrible  affair  occurred  at  Berlin,  Ohio,  a  short  time  since. 
A  Mr.  Wright  was  taking  his  maniac  brother  to  the  lock-up,  from 
which  he  had  broken  out  by  wrenching  an  iron  .bar  off  the  door. 
When  inside,  the  maniac  requested  his  brother  to  make  afire,  and 
as  he  stooped  down  to  Open  the  stove  door,  the  other  seized  tho 
bar  broken  from  the  door,  and  struck  him  a  tremendous  blow 
across  the  temple,  the  end  of  the  bar  sinking  an  inch  and  a  half 
into  his  brain.     He  lived  a  few  hours  only. 

A  convict  named  Brunton,  while  being  conveyed  from  Edin- 
burgh to  London,  was  placed  in  a  railway  car,  his  wrists  ironed, 
and  a  guard  each  side  of  hiin.  Suddenly,  while  the  train  was  fly- 
ing at  full  speed,  Brunton  dashed  open  the  carriage  door  and 
leaped  out.  Owing  to  the  darkness  the  officers  lost  sight  of  him  ; 
but  on  the  train  being  stopped,  proceeding  to  the  spot  where  the 
prisoner  had  taken  his  desperate  leap,  all  traces  of  him  had  disap- 
peared, except  some  spots  of  blood.  Two  days  afterwards  he  was 
found  at  his  house  at  Edinburgh,  having  travelled,  wounded  as  he 
was  and  manacled,  one  hundred  miles  without  food  or  rest.  He 
seemed  quite  cool  about  it,  and  considered  the  feat  nothing. 


granis  of  ©olii. 

We  a*k  advice,  but  Wt  mean  approbation. — Lacon. 

The  bett  judges  of  pleasure  are  the  best  judges  of  virtue. 

— GreaiBe. 

In  this  theatre  of  man'-  life,  God  nnd  BOgels  only  have  a 

right  U  Contemplation  and  action  ought  ever  to 

be  united. — fiucon. 

....    What  caUSOS  the  majority  of  women  to  he  so  little  touched 

by  friendship  is,  mat  it  i-  insipid*  when  they  have  once  tasted  of 
love. — La  /.'"/«  (bin  'Ki/'l. 

....  Youth  no  leas  becomes  the  light  and  careless  livery  that  it 
wears,  than  settled  age  his  sables,  and.  his  weeds,  importing  health, 

and  gni  peaTB. 

If  yon  have  performed  an  act  of  great  and  disinterested 

virtue,  conceal  it ;  if  you  publish  it,  you  will  neither  be  believed 
here,  nor  rewarded  hereafter. —  Lacm, 

....  Wit  in  brush-wood,  judgment  timber:  the  one  gives  the 
greatest  Same,  the  other  yields  the  durablesi  beat ;  and  both  meet- 
ing, make  the-  best  lire. —  Sir  ThootOM  Ortrhury. 

The  id.  a  thai  '  and  punishes  tbe  desire  of  fin  as 

itself  a  "in.  i  the  germ  of  all  spirituality.  Duty,  from  having 
been  finite,  becomci  an  in&nite  thing.  Sin  also  enlarges  its  dimen- 
sions proportionally. — Newman. 

Delusive  ideas  are  the  motive*  of  the  greatest  part  of  man- 
kind, and  a  heated  imagination  the  power  by  ■■■.  hit  b  their  actions 
are  incited:  the  world,  in  the  philosopher,  may  be  said 
to  be  a  large  madhouse. — Modem 

Thou  must  content  thyself  to  see  the  world  so  imperfect 

as  it  is.  Thou  wilt  never  have  any  qniet  if  thou  vexCVt  Inyself, 
because  thou  canst  not  bring  mankind  to  that  exact  notion  of 
things  and  rule  of  life  which  thou  ha.-t  formed  in  thy  own  mind. — 
FvUer. 

To  feel,  to  feel  exquisitely,  is  the  lot  of  very  many ;  it  is 

the  charm  that  lends  a  superstitious  joy  to  fear.  But  to  appre- 
ciate belongs  to  the  few;  to  one  or  two  alone,  here  and  there,  the 
blended  passion  and  understanding  that  constitute  in  its  essence 
worship. — Charles  AucketU  r. 


Joker's  ISu&gct. 

"  Gently  the  dews  arc  o'er  me  stealing,"  as  the  man  said  when 
he  had  five  bills  presented  to  him  at  one  time. 

Should  you  be  talking  to  a  thin  lady,  of  another  thin  lady,  vou 
needn't  describe  the  party  alluded  to  as  a  "  scraggy  old  maid.' 

What  is  the  height  of  imagination  ?  Having  dined  at  a  tavern, 
to  imagine  you  have  paid  the  waiter,  and  for  him  to  suppose  so 


"I  say,  printer,  do  you  take  Manhattan  moneys"  "No." 
"  What's  the  reason— ai'nt  it  good  V  "  Yes."  "  W  by  don't  you 
take  it,  then  V     "  Can't  get  it." 

A  Placervillc  loafer  mistook  a  globe  lamp  with  letters  on  it  for 
the  queen  of  night,  and  exclaimed  :  "Well,  I'm  blessed  if  some- 
body haint  stuck  an  advertisement  on  the  moon  !" 

"  You  are  very  handsome,"  said  a  gentleman  to  a  lady.  "Ah  !-' 
said  the  ladv,  "so  you  would  say  if  yon  did  not  think  so."  "And 
so  you  would  think,"  answered  he,  "  though  I  should  not  say  so." 

"Yon  labor  overmuch  on  your  compositions,  doctor,"  said  a 
flippant  clergyman  to  a  venerable  divine  ;  "  1  write  a  sermon  in 
three  hours,  and  make  nothing  of  it!"  "  So  your  congregation 
say,"  quoth  the  doctor. 

"  Jerome,  Jerome !"  screamed  Mrs.  Butterficld,  the  other  day,  to 
her  biggest  boy,  "what  are  you  throwin'  to  those  pigeons?" 
"  Gold  beads,  mother,  and  the  darned  fools  arc  catin'  em  ;  I  s'pect 
they  think  it's  corn  !" 

The  apothecaries  of  some  of  our  neighboring  cities  are  adver- 
tising a  new  perfumery  called  "  Kiss-me-quick."  Only  imagine  a 
pretty  girl  walking  up  to  the  counter  and  briefly  saying  to  ihe 
clerk,  "  Kiss-me-quick !"    Don't  you  think  he  would  ? 

A  good  deacon  making  an  official  visit  to  a  dying  neighbor, 
who  was  a  very  unpopular  man,  put  the  usual  question — "Are 
you  willing  to  go,  my  friend?"  "0,  yes,"  said  the  sick  man. 
"  I  am  glad  of  that,"  said  the  deacon,  "  for  all  the  neighbors  arc 
willing.  ' 

A  married  man  of  our  acquaintance  says  the  first  thing  that 
ever  turned  his  attention  to  matrimony  was  the  neat  and  skilful 
manner  in  which  a  pretty  girl  handled  a  broom.  He  may  sec  tho 
time  when  the  manner  in  which  that  broom  will  be  handled  will 
not  afford  him  quite  so  much  satisfaction. 

THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 

TILE    FAVORITE   MEEKLY   MISCELLANEOUS    JOIRXAL. 

DESIGNED  FOR   THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

This  long  established  and  well  known  weekly  paper,  after  twelve  ytart  of  on- 
equalled  prosperity  and  popularity,  has  become,  a  "household  word"frcm 
Maine  to  California,  gladdening  the  fireside  of  rich  and  poor,  in  town  atd 
country,  all  over  tbe  wide  extent  of  the  United  States.  It  should  be  a  weekly- 
visitor  to  every  American  home,  because 

\5y  It  is  just  such  a  paper  as  any  father,  brother,  or  friend  would  Intro- 
duce to  the  family  circle. 

0°"  It  is  printed  on  the  finest  satin-surfaced  paper,  with  new  type,  and  in 
a  neat  and  beautiful  style. 

r£~?=-  It  is  of  the  manimoth  size,  yet  contains  no  advertisements  in  its  eight 
super  royal  pages. 

fiy-  It  is  devoted  to  news,  tales,  poems,  stories  of  the  sea,  discoveries,  mis- 
cellany, wit  and  humor. 

E^=*  It  is  carefully  edited  by  SI.  SI.  Eallcu,  who  has  seventeen  years  edito- 
rial experience  In  Boston. 

[£7=-  It  contains  in  its  large,  wtll  filled  and  deeply  interesting  pages  not  one 
vulgar  word  or  line. 
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HOT  POTATO  VENDER,  LONDON. 

One  of  tho  earliest  and  moat  cherished  of  our  juvcnilo  works 
was  a  little  tractate  illustrated  with  cuts  (and  what  cuts  there  wore 
in  thoso  days !)  on  tho  "  Cries  of  London."  In  it  were  depicted 
in  simple  Ianguago  and  with  rude  illustrations  all  the  out-door 
venders  of  wares  in  the  great  metropolis — small  merchants  with 
their  capital  invested  in  apples,  or  buttermilk,  or  penny  rolls,  or 
cat-and-dog  meat,  costermongcrs  with  their  donkeys  and  vegeta- 
bles, and  the  liko.  We  could  imagine  what  those  "cries"  must 
have  been,  uttered  by  a  thou- 
sand throats.  Out-door  lifo 
in  London  now  occupies  moro 
skilful  pencils,  and  the  sketch 
of  the  hot  potato  vender  which. 
we  havo  placed  on  this  page 
is  from  an  "  ominent  hand," 
a  thorough  artist  with  a  quick 
eye  to  conceive  and  a  facile 
and  bold  band  to  execute. 
He  has  not  daguerrcotyped  a 
6cene,  but  torn  a  leaf  out  of 
tho  book  of  London  life,  and 
placed  it  before  your  eyes  with 
its  fresh  vitality  and  truth. 
"What  character  in  the  pro- 
prietor of  that  famous  itine- 
rant establishment  with  its 
escape-pipe  for  steam,  within 
which  the  "  murphies,"  packed 
side  by  side,  are  kept  "  'ot  and 
'ot,"  only  to  be  delivered  on 
the  payment  of  a  pecuniary 
ransom  !  There  is  character 
in  the  greasy  battered  hat,  as 
much  character  as  in  Robert 
Macaire's  or  Bertrand's.  The 
fustian  jacket  and  waistcoat, 
the  velveteen  smalls  the  an- 
kle-jacks, aro  all  in  keeping. 
Wistfully  tho  little  ragged 
slip-shud  girl  looks  up  to  the 
proprietor,  to  her  a  perfect 
Rothschild,  while  his  commo- 
dity is  what  turtle  and  oysters 
are*  to  an  alderman.  On  the 
other  side,  a  bare-headed  boy 
is  feeling  in  his  pockets  in  the 
forlorn  hope  of  discovering  a 
penny.  The  fortunate  pos- 
sessor of  a  "  brown  "  has  just 
parted  with  it  for  a  couple  of 
potatoes,  which  he  is  devour- 
ing with  an  appetite  kings 
might  envy.  And  this  little 
circle  is  a  homoeopathic  glo- 
bule in  the  ocean  of  London 
life,  with  its  million  existen- 
ces, its  tens  of  millions  of 
hopes  and  fears,  cares,  strug- 
gles, wants,  crimes,  glories. 
The  "  Great  Metropolis  l" 
it  is  more  than  a  city — it  is  a 
world.  Nothing  on  this  side 
of  the  water  gives  us  or  can 
give  us  an  idea  ot  London — 
not  even  New  York  in  the 
busiest  hour  of  its  busiest  day. 
And  yet  the  American,  and 
particularly  the  New  Eng- 
landcr,  though  lie  may  at  first 
bo  stunned  hy  tho  noise  and 
dazzled  by  the  magnitude  of 
London,  soon  loses  the  feel- 
ing of  strangeness  in  the  capi- 
tal of  old  England.  We  are 
in  such  constant  intercourse 
with  London,  our  minds  are 
fed  so  largely  on  its  literature, 
we  arc  so  constantly  met  by 
pictorial  illustrations  of  its 
animate  and  inanimate  fea- 
tures, its  men,  its  public  build- 
ings, its  dwellings,  its  festi- 
vals, processions  and  amuse- 
ments, that  we  recognize 
familiar  objects  at  every  turn. 
We  need  no  guide  to  point 


us  out  the  Tower,  the  Parliament  Houses,  Westminster  Abbey, 
Buckingham  Palaco,  tho  Museum,  Plyde  Park  corner,  the  thea- 
tres. They  seem  like  old  acquaintances,  whom  we  meet  again 
after  a  long  absence  Everyone  in  approaching  London  is  struck 
with  the  dun  canopy  of  cloud  that  overhangs  it.  Byron  bitterly 
compares  it  to  a  foolscap.  Prime,  in  a  graphic  general  sketch, 
says  : — "At  last  tho  cloud  appeared — of  smoke,  too  :  not  to  lead 
us,  but  to  assure  as  thru  under  its  gloomy  wings  the  groat  city  was 
lying.     Tho  cars  whirled  on  and  in,  over  tho  tops  of  houses,  while 
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thronged  street*  with  life  and  business  were  far  below  as.  A  few 
minutes  more,  and  we  were  at  the  station  in  the  heart  of  tt  e  town. 
No  long  delay  to  leave  the  engine  and  take  horses  to  draw  the 
cars  at  a  snail's  pace  ;  but  the  steam  takes  us  right  onward,  almost 
without  slacking,  until  we  arc  at  our  journey's  end.  In  I  ondon  I 
and  I  was  in  it  a  montli  before  I  was  fairly  able  to  get  an  idea  of 
the  greatness  of  the  place.  It  is  thirty  miles  in  circumference, 
and  has  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  houses,  and  two  millions  and  a 
quarter  of  people !  But  it  is  not  in  its  extent  and  population  that 
its  greatness  lies.  It  has  rela- 
tions to  the  whole  world,which 
make  it  the  centre  of  things, 
and  one  feels  this  tho  longer 
he  stays  here,  and  mingles 
with  men  of  business,  and 
adjusts  himself  to  the  new 
world  with  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded. Let  him  take  his 
stand  in  Cheapsidc,  at  Bow 
Church,  on  which  are  the 
celebrated  Bow  bells,  the 
sound  of  which  makes  every 
man  a  cockney  who  is  born 
within  hearing  of  them,  and 
he  will  see  more  than  seventy 
thousand  persons  pass  by  in 
one  single  day;  and  if  he 
could  stand  where  he  could 
survey  all  the  people  who  en- 
ter the  city  in  a  day,  he  would 
see  nearly  half  a  million. 
More  than  six  hundred  places 
of  worship,  and  more  than 
four  thousand  seminaries  ot 
education,  and  two  hundred 
asylums,  and  alms-houses  and 
hospitals,  are  so  distributed 
over  the  town  that  you  are 
seldom  out  of  sight  of  some 
of  them.  The  '  city '  proper 
takes  in  the  most  ancient  part 
of  the  metropolis,  where  the 
great  centres  of  business  are, 
as  the  Bank  and  the  Ex- 
change ;  it  begins  at  Aid  gate 
and  ends  at  Temple  Bar.  The 
lord  mayor  rules  in  this  part 
of  the  town  ;  and  the  queen 
herself,  by  an  old  custom  not 
yet  obsolete,  cannot  pass  the 
gate  at  the  Temple  without 
going  through  the  form  of 
getting  the  lord  mayor's  per- 
mission. The  magnificence 
of  the  London  parks  has  been 
celebrated  by  every  visitor; 
yet  no  one  apprehends  their 
extent  and  beauty  till  he  loses 
himself  in  a  wilderness  of  for- 
est, lake  and  stream,  with 
bubbling  fountains,  flocks  of 
she6p,  or  herds  of  deer ;  not 
a  house  in  sight,  not  a  sound 
to  be  heard ;  yet  millions  of 
people  all  around  him  !  And 
the  three  great  parks— Me 
parks  of  London — aro  far 
from  making  up  its  beauty. 
Whichever  way  you  go,  you 
are  constantly  coming  npon 
open  squares,  laid  out  with 
shaded  walks  and  fountains 
playing;  and  these  are  so 
near  to  each  other,  and  so 
spacious,  that  the  city  is  ven- 
tilated as  New  York  is  not, 
and  never  can  be.  And  the 
rows  of  palaces,  whole  streets 
of  splendid  dwellings  around 
these  innumerable  parks,  dis- 
play such  signs  of  material 
wealth  and  strength  that  the 
traveller  from  a  new  country, 
where-  cities  are  young  yet, 
and  riches  are  happily  less  con- 
centrated, than  here,  is  com- 
pelled to  look  and  admire." 
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THE  AUSTRALIAN  ADVENTURERS. 


BY  II.  E.  BENNETT, 

AUTHOR  OP  "TUB  DIAMOND   SF.KKEB9,"  "FORESTERS  OF  NORWAY." 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE   EMIGRANTS.      DR.  IRVING   AND   HIS   FAMILY. 

On  tlio  21st  of  December,  1852,  a  little  scene  occurred  in  one 
of  tho  houses  of  a  remote  part  of  London,  which  would  be  unin- 
teresting to  our  readers,  but  that  tho  characters  seated  round  a 
table,  in  a  small  apartment  on  tho  ground  floor,  will  be  often  en- 
countered in  the  course  of  this  narrative.  The  house  to  which  we 
thus  invito  attention  had  nothing  in  particular  to  distinguish  it. 
It  was  of  brick,  with  white  curtains  to  the  windows,  the  panes  of 
which  were  well  washed,  the  brass  knocker  shone  like  gold,  the 
doorstep  was  as  neat  as  a  marble  chimney-piece,  and  a  small  plate 
above  a  bell-handle  on  tho  right  was  inscribed,  "Dr.  James 
Irving." 

Four  persons  wero  in  tho  room,  doubtless  engaged  in  deep 
thought,  for  their  brimming  untouched  tea-cups  had  ceased  to  send 
up  an  odorous  stream.  Dr.  Irving  sat  with  an  elbow  on  the  table, 
gazing  at  the  lamp.  He  was  a  man  of  forty  or  forty-five.  His 
_air,  once  of  a  light  brown,  was  streaked  with  gray,  and  his  light 
whiskers  contrasted  with  his  ruddy  cheeks.  His  smooth  and  high 
whito  forehead  added  expression  to  blue  eyes  full  of  intelligence 
and  animation.  He  was  of  small  stature,  and  in  reasonably  good 
condition. 

Opposite  him  sat  a  woman  of  his  own  age,  tall,  dark-complex- 
ioned and  thin,  with  black  yet  gentle  eyes.  She  must  have  been 
pretty,  but  her  beauty  had  long  since  disappeared,  to  be  revived 
in  one  of  the  two  daughters  seated  beside  her.  Mrs.  Irving  held 
a  newspaper  in  her  hand,  but  did  not  look  at  it,  for,  like  her  hus- 
band, she  was  sunk"  in  reflection. 

Melida,  the  younger  of  the  girls,  was  twisting  a  little  enamelled 
box  in  her  hands,  which  did  credit  to  the  workman  by  its  solidity, 
since  it  resisted  her  unconscious  efforts  to  break  it.  At  eighteen, 
a  serious  thought  even  cannot  keep  us  still.  Melida  was  a  blonde. 
Her  hair  curling  round  her  beautifully-modelled  head,  gave  her  an 
infantile  air,  which  the  sweetness  and  delicacy  of  her  features  did 
not  contradict.     She  was  small  and  apparently  well-formed. 

Emerald,  her  sister,  was  twenty-two  years  old.  Her  black  hair, 
arranged  in  bands,  was  dark  as  the  unfolded  wings  of  a  raven. 
Her  large  eyes  assumed  at  will  an  expression  of  sweetness  or 
severity.  At  this  moment  she  was  looking  at  a  picture  on  tho 
wall,  representing  a  fire  at  sea.  In  the  foreground,  the  passengers 
were  escaping  in  boats,  and  the  vessel,  before  sinking,  was  pour- 
ing out  flames  that  seemed  to  reach  the  sky.  These  terrible 
torches  lit  up  tho  shipwrecked  wretches  who  were  struggling 
against  death  in  boats  too  small  to  hold  them  all.  Those  who 
thought  themselves  saved,  were  plunged  into  the  waves.  A  wo- 
man stretched  forth  her  arms  to  one  of  the  boats  with  a  supplicat- 
ing air;  a  man  was  raising  an  oar  to  strike  her,  and  prevent  her 
getting  on  board.  Emerald  gazed  at  the  picture,  and  her  imagi- 
nation doubtless  gavo  it  life  and  reality,  for  she  experienced  a  sort 
of  nervous  tremor. 

The  doctor  was  the  first  of  the  little  family  group  to  speak. 
"Ah,"  said  he,  "  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  "  it  is  a  great  step  to 
take.    If  I  were  alone,  I  should  not  hesitate ;  but  on  your  account, 
it  is  impossible.     How  can  I  think  of  taking  women  a  voyage  of 
five  thousand  miles  V 

The  two  sisters  looked  at  each  other.  Each  of  them  was  anx- 
ious to  reply,  but  they  waited  for  their  mother. 

"My  dear,"  replied  Mrs.  Irving,  "when  your  interest  is  at 
stake,  my  daughters  and  myself  are  only  your  shadows;  where 
you  rest,  we  will  rest ;  where  you  go,  we  will  go.  One  thing  only 
could  distress  us — a  separation  from  you.  You  are  the  head  of 
the  family.  Whatever  you  do  is  well.  Our  girls  can  only  admire 
you  for  your  courage,  for  at  your  age,  no  one  is  a  voluntary  exile. 
He  who  is  two-thirds  of  the  way  through  life,  likes  to  end  his  days 
where  he  was  born.  But  we  have  nothing ;  you  wish  ihcm  to  be 
rich,  and  what  would  become  of  them  if  God  should  call  you 
away  V 

Mrs.  Irving  was  silent,  but  the  trembling  of  her  voice  betrayed 
her  tears. 

"If  so  great  a  misfortune  should  befall  us,"  said  Emerald,  "noth- 
ing could  console  us.  Dear  mother,  don't  think  of  such  a  thing. 
Let  us  speak  rather  of  papa's  plans.  For  us  such  a  voyage  would 
be  a  pleasure-trip ;  but  on  your  account,  on  account  of  the  cares 
and  fatigues  you  would  undergo,  we  should  pause  and  reflect. 
You  have  given  us  a  good  education  and  talents,  which  ought  to 
provide  for  us ;  we  will  make  use  of  them,  if  you  will  let  us." 

The  doctor  shook  his  head,  and  after  a  few  moments'  reflection, 
answered : 

"It  is  too  late  now.  Human  nature  is  despotic;  I  know  the 
world  well,  and  I  have  seen  only  masters  and  slaves.  The  pau- 
per domineers  over  his  dog.  The  rich  man  lords  it  over  the  poor. 
The  laborer  is  less  to  be  pitied  than  the  teacher ;  for  to  be  happy 
with  those  who  give  you  your  bread,  you  must  only  see  them  at 
long  intervals.  I  have  known  many  governesses  ;  almost  all  were 
unhappy.  The  ignorant,  those  who  have  had  an  idle  youth,  or 
neglected  education,  envy  you  and  detest  you  for  the  talents  you 
have,  and  for  which  they  pay  you.  They  wish  to  degrade  you. 
Their  superiority  is  money.  Money! — it  is  the  most  insolent  of 
all  aristocracies.     Bitterly  they  make  you  earn  it.     What  would 


you  do  in  such  a  case,  you,  poor  girls,  whom  we  have  spoiled 
by  our  love,  from  whom  wo  have  concealed  our  cares  to  spare  you 
the  shadow  of  anxiety,  if  despotic  children  treated  you  with  inso- 
lence'? Ah  !  if  that  happened  to  you — to  you,  particularly,  with 
your  character,  my  poor  Emorald,you  would  end  your  sorrows  by 
throwing  yourself  info  tho  Thames." 

"What  an  idea  you  have  of  the  world,  father I"  said  Emerald, 
sadly.     "  Fortunately  there  arc  exceptions." 

"  Yes,  but  they  are  rare,  and  only  prove  tho  rale.  A  man  of 
my  profession,  in  tho  course  of  twenty-fivo  years,  sees  tho  vices  of 
tho  soul  as  well  as  tho  wounds  of  the  body.  Those  who  suffer, 
open  their  hearts,  and  are  careless  of  concealing  their  real  charac- 
ters. Defects  concealed  by  education  appear  like  serpents  driven. 
out  of  their  lurking-places  when  the  grass  is  on  fire.  After  they 
are  cured,  they  resume  tho  mask  in  vain  ;  they  cannot  decoivo  the 
doctor.  How  many  times  have  I  heard  it  said  of  a  wicked  wo- 
man, (  She  is  an  angel  of  goodness  !'  I  smiled  or  shrugged  my 
shoulders,  for  I  alono  knew  what  she  was  worth.  You  are  pretty 
and  virtuous,  young  and  talented ;  I  have  tho  reputation  of  an 
honest  man,  and  I  am  poor.  What  more?  Among  my  patients, 
I  see  ugly  and  ill-shaped  girls,  who  mispronounce  their  own  lan- 
guage, with  twenty  suitors  at  their  feet.  Why  so?  They  are 
rich.     That  tells  the  whole  story." 

"  Dear  papa,"  said  Melida,  "  you  are  jealous  of  everybody  on 
your  account ;  yet  we  do  not  complain.  You  know  that  I  have  a 
suitor,  and  am  engaged.  Though  as  poor  as  we  are,  William 
Nelson  would  not  enter  our  family,  if  he  did  not  know  it  to  be  an 
honored  one.  As  for  sister,  I  don't  think  she  can  complain,  for 
she  has  refused  several  offers." 

"  I  congratulate  her,"  replied  the  doctor,  laughing.  "A  captain 
older  than  myself,  who  smoked  a  pipe  from  morning  till  night,  and 
swore  like  a  trooper !  A  French  merchant,  who  wears  moustaches 
and  smokes  in  the  streets.  As  for  the  third,  there's  little  to  be 
said  about  him ;  he  is  a  good  fellow  enough,  but  a  mere  boy.  She 
is  as  tall  as  he  is  short,  and  might  pass  for  his  mother.  And  yet 
she  refuses  them.  I  don't  wish  to  inflict  a  husband  on  her;  and 
when  she  turns  off  a  person  I  don't  like,  I  can't  but  help  congrat- 
ulating her." 

"If  I  thought  I  displeased  you,  father,"  said  Emerald,  "I 
would  not  refuse  my  hand."  i 

"  I  know  it,"  replied  the  doctor ;  "  and  it  is  on  account  of  your 
good  qualities  that  I  have  made  up  my  mind.  Why  should  I 
hesitate  1  The  gold  discovery  in  Australia  is  taking  out  men  and 
women  by  thousands.  The  papers  are  daily  filled  with  marvel- 
lous accounts  of  the  treasure  found  in  that  country.  Physicians 
are  much  wanted,  and  they  say  those  who  have  the  courage  to  go 
there,  can  very  soon  realize  a  fortune,  I  have  the  credulity  of 
people  who  desire  and  hope.  Tito  Marco  Polo  sails  in  ten  days ; 
I  have  obtained  the  place  of  surgeon  on  board ;  but  I  can  resign, 
if  you  say  the  word.  But  before  deciding,  remember  that  by 
working  hard,  day  and  night,  for  twenty-four  years,  I  have  just 
earned  a  decent  living.  I  might  go  on  so  for  five  or  ten  years 
longer;  but  after  that,  I  shall  need  rest.  I  must  employ  these  ten 
years  of  strength  and  courage,  I  will  not  say  in  doing  better,  for 
I  have  always  given  away  time  and  medicines  to  the  poor,  but  in 
a  closer  reckoning  with  man  and  time." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  the  three  ladies.  "In  ten  days  we  shall 
be  ready." 

They  all  relapsed  into  a  silent  and  reflective  mood.  The  doc- 
tor saw  fortune  beckoning  him  forward.  Mrs.  Irving  thought 
with  terror  of  what  she  should  have  to  suffer  during  a  voyage  of 
three  or  four  months  at  least.  She,  who  could  not  look  on  the  water 
without  becoming  sea-sick.  Melida  thought  of  William,  whom 
she  was  going  to  leave  in  London.  Surely  he  would  wait  for  her, 
or  come  in  search  of  her.  If  she  were  rich,  she  would  gladly 
share  her  fortune  with  him.  Emerald  was  sad ;  she  looked  at  the 
picture  we  described,  and  could  not  repress  a  melancholypresenti- 
nient. 

Ten  days  afterwards,  the  house  was  empty,  and  the  four  per- 
sons to  whom  we  have  introduced  our  readers  were  at  Liverpool, 
in  travelling  dresses,  followed  by  porters  loaded  with  trunks,  box- 
es, carpet-bags  and  articles  of  every  description  such  as  a  family  is 
obliged  to  take  when  going  into  exile. 

The  Marco  Polo,  on  board  which  Dr.  Irving  embarked  with  his 
family,  was  a  large  emigrant  ship  of  fourteen  hundred  tons.  She 
was  crowded  with  passengers.  The  presenco  of  this  throng  added 
a  singular  feature  to  the  ever-touching  spectacle  of  the  departure 
of  a  vessel  on  a  long  voyage.  Melida  and  Emerald  gazed  with 
wonder  on  a  scene  entirely  new  to  them,  of  which  their  retired 
London  life  had  given  them  no  idoa. 

The  weather  was  so  fine,- the  sea  so  calm,  that  Mrs.  Irving  even 
experienced  no  uneasy  sensations.  Nothing  disturbed  tho  natu- 
ral emotion  the  travellers  felt  in  leaving  their  native  land,  a  min- 
gled emotion  of  joy  and  sadness,  fear  and  hope. 

To  English  people,  travelling  is  life,  motion,  poetry.  When 
they  embark  on  their  own  ships,  they  think  that  colonies 
are  awaiting  them  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  where  they  shall 
find  the  flag,  the  manners  and  the  customs  of  the  mother  country. 
Even  the  women  arc  not  strangers  to  impressions  of  this  nature. 
Those  thoughts,  or  similar  ones,  occupied  the  Irving  family  till 
the  moment  when  the  chalky  cliffs  of  Albion  disappeared  beneath 
the  horizon. 

When  only  sea  and  sky  were  visible,  Mrs.  Irving  thought  of 
establishing  herself  and  daughters  in  their  state-room,  a  little  box 
eight  feet  square,  like  a  wardrobe,  where  they  were  all  three  to 
sleep.  After  they  had  taken  possession  of  these  close  quartet's, 
they  went  on  deck.  On  seeing  the  mass  of  emigrants,  they  were 
frightened  to  think  that  the  doctor,  who  had  charge  of  the  whole 
mass,  would  not  have  a  minute's  rest. 

The  first  day,  all  the  passengers  were  very  orderly.     A  false  im- 


pression of  their  habits  and  character  was  thus  produced;  but  a 
few  days  later,  the  truth  was  disclosed.  It  would  have  required  a 
hand  of  iron  to  keep  such  a  multitude  of  men  and  women  of  dif- 
ferent conditions  and  character  in  order.  There  was  no  such 
hand.  No  discipline  was  obscrvod  on  board.  The  doctor's  fami- 
ly conld  not  walk  the  deck  without  seeing  women  intoxicated, 
and  men  fighting  a  dozen  times  a-day.  Mrs.  Irving  resolved  to 
keep  to  her  state-room. 

To  this  source  of  troublo  was  added  a  yet  more  serious  cause 
of  anxiety.  The  poor  doctor  had  no  time  to  cat  or  sleep.  Ho 
was  often  called  out  for  nothing.  He  did  not  complain,  but  hie 
color  began  to  fade.  As  for  the  young  ladies,  their  surroundings 
were  so  disagreeable  that  they  regretted  London,  and  the  golden 
dreams  that  every  young  heart  cherishes,  grew  fainter  rapidly. 

The  doctor  complained  of  the  conduct  of  the  passengers  to  tho 
captain,  but  obtained  no  redress.  Tho  captain  was  a  coarse  ill- 
bred  fellow,  exactly  suited  in  all  points  to  his  live  cargo.  He  dis- 
liked tho  doctor,  because  he  occupied  tho  post  to  which  he  had 
tried  to  get  one  of  his  own  companions  and  favorites  appointed. 
Dr.  Irving  declared  that  he  would  not  perform  his  duties  on  board 
if  his  family  was  not  treated  with  moro  respect. 

"  Well/"  said  the  captain,  "  then  you  can  top  your  boom,  that's 
all,  my  fine  fellur.  I  suppose  you  think  yourself  as  necessary  a 
part  of  the  ship  as  the  rudder,  old  sawbones— eh  ?  The  himpu- 
dence  of  people  is  hestonishing.  You  wont  do  duty?  then  just 
don't  you  do  it,  that's  all.  I've  got  a  chap  as  '11  sarvo  my  turn 
quite  as  well  as  you,  and  better,  mayhap.  So  put  that  in  your 
pipe  and  smoke  it — will  yer?" 

There  was  a  sort  of  quack  on  board  the  Marco  Polo,  half  doc- 
tor, half  dentist,  who  gave  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  got  drunk 
at  least  once  a  day  with  the  lowest  of  the  passengers.  This  wor- 
thy gentleman  was  the  successor  the  captain  had  long  before  in- 
tended to  put  in  Dr.  Irving's  place,  when  tho  latter,  driven  to 
desperation,  should  be  forced  to  resign. 

In  an  instant  the  news  ran  through  tho  ship.  The  doctor  had 
been  very  kind  and  attentive  to  his  patients,  but  the  efforts  he  had 
made  to  repress  intemperance  and  disorder  on  board  were  no 
secret.  This  was  an  unpardonable  crime  in  the  eyes  of  the  tur- 
bulent mob.  Everybody  sided  with  the  captain.  All  he  had 
served  were  his  enemies,  with  the  exception  of  one  woman,  tho 
mother  of  a  very  delicate  infant,  born  when  tho  ship  was  about  a 
month  out  of  port. 

This  was  the  only  patient  he  regretted  when  he  relinquished  his 
duties.  As  she  was  among  the  third  class  passengers,  in  the  for- 
ward part  of  the  ship,  he  could  not  visit  her  without  running  the 
gauntlet  of  the  ribald  mob  between  decks,  exposing  himself  to  in- 
sult and  perhaps  personal  violence.  Moreover,  he  saw  his  suc- 
cessor running  about  everywhere,  prodigally  offering  his  services 
and  doubted  not  he  would  take  good  care  of  the  "  little  mother  " 
as  he  called  her,  for  she  was  almost  a  child  herself.  Poor  Dr. 
Irving,  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  did  not  imagine  that  a  man 
completely  ignorant  of  the  healing  art,  could  have  assumed  the 
awful  responsibility  of  watching  over  so  many  lives.  He  there- 
fore shut  himself  up  with  his  family,  resting  all  his  hopes  of  hap- 
piness on  the  wished-for  moment  when  he  should  land  on  the 
shores  of  Australia. 

The  heat  became  intolerable.  This  oppressive  weather  changed 
the  face  of  things.  Fever  and  small-pox  broke  out  on  board. 
The  doctor's  pet  patient  was  the  first  to  complain  of  a  pain  in  the 
head.  The  dentist  prescribed  a  bath  for  her.  She  came  out  of 
the  water  in  so  sad  a  condition  that  everybody  saw  she  would 
soon  die. 

She  excited  a  general  interest.  Under  the  influence  of  fear  a 
complete  revolution  took  place  in  a  few  minutes.  The  quack  did 
did  not  conceal  his  embarrassment;  he  began  to  tremble  under 
the  responsibility  which  rested  on  his  shoulders.  By  a  natural 
reaction,  everybody  thought  of  Dr.  Irving,  who  appeared  like  a 
saviour  to  the  intimidated  crowd.  Two  chamber-maids,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  universal  sentiment,  came  and  begged  the  doctor  to 
go  to  the  sick  woman. 

He  obeyed  instantly.  Every  one  followed  him  in  silence ;  but 
it  was  too  late.  When  the  doctor  stood  by  the  invalid  she  did 
not  recognize  him ;  all  the  symptoms  of  death  were  legible  in  her 
face. 

He  turned  to  thoso  who  had  followed  him,  and  the  expression 
of  his  face,  more  eloquent  than  words,  said,  "Behold  your  work!" 

They  understood  him,  and  looked  at  each  other  with  an  air  of 
consternation. 

The  poor  woman  was  struggling  in  tho  last  agonies  of  ebbing 
life.  She  had  lost  feeling,  but  her  hand,  clutched  in  the  death- 
cramp,  groped  still  for.  her  child.  She  soon  ceased  to  breathe. 
The  doctor  raised  the  little  being  thus  left  to  a  cold  and  heartless 
world,  and  looked  about  him  to  see  to  whom  he  could  con6de  the 
child.  Not  a  hand  was  stretched  forth  to  assume  the  burthen. 
After  a  moment's  reflection,  he  was  convinced  that  not  one  of 
these  creatures  would  bestow  the  necessary  care  on  a  child  but 
eight  days  old.  He  asked  who  the  woman  was.  No  one  knew. 
She  had  confessed  to  having  inscribed  a  false  name  on  the  pas- 
senger list,  and  all  that  was  known  of  her  was,  that  she  said  she 
was  going  to  seek  her  husband.  Her  effects  were  searched.  Some 
letters  were  found  directed  to  the  London  post-office,  but  the 
writer  had  shrouded  himself  in  mystery. 

"  Well,"  said  the  doctox*,  as  he  took  charge  of  the  child's  effects, 
"poor  little  one,  I  must  befriend  you.  You  begin  early  to  en- 
counter the  troubles  of  this  world." 

He  went  to  his  wife  and  children.  Those  who  had  followed 
him  before,  still  followed  him  silently,  and  heard  him  say,  as  he 
drew  near  to  Mrs.  Irving,  who  had  come  to  meet  him  with  Melida 
and  Emerald : 

"  Here,  my  children,  I  bring  you  a  plaything  which  will  give 
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you  a  groat  deal  of  trouble.  See  how  if  struggles!  It  is  trying 
to  live,  mill  it  has  mi  mother,  poor  thing  1" 

Six  arms  wore  extended  to  receive  it,  but  Mrs.  Irving  carried 
the  davj  by  right  of  experience.  The  child  was  vcrj  good  ;  til  the 
nul  of  three,  days,  It  had  cried  but  once. 

Tt  was  wiili  great  difficulty  that  somo  of  tlio  paflsengoris  wero 
prevented  from  throwing  the  quack  Into  the  sea.  The  captain 
linmlily  apologized  to  the  doctor,  and  ported  up  several  regula- 
tions for  tho  conduct  of  the  passengers.  But  at  present  this  pre- 
caution was  nscloss.  Under  the  impression  of  tho  drama  which 
Inul  just  boon  acted,  the  entiro  ship's  company  changed  their 
behaviour. 

From  this  moment,  the  Life  of  Mrs.  [rving  and  her  daughters 
was  completely  changed!  Nu  more  ennui  or  repining.  The  little 
girl  ilmt  Molidu  and  Emerald  had  named  Bijou  was  tho  object  of 
their  constant  rare.  During  the  day,  the  three  ladies  walked  with 
it  on  dock.    Every  ono  treated  them  with  respect. 

Bijou's  property  was  slender,  but  the  female  passengorn  m:ido 
up  a  wardrohc  for  nor,  ovory  one  contributing  something,  and  in 
eight  days  Bijou  was  bedecked  with  laces  und  ribbons  like  a  little 
princess. 

The  doctor  had  displayed  intelligence  and  vigor.  He  had  for- 
bidden the  abuse  of  liquors,  and  established  cleanliness  on  board 
tho  ship.  He  bud,  if  not  entirely  vanquished,  nt  least  much 
diminished  tho  extension  of  maladies  on  board.  Dr.  Irvine's 
influence  was  boundless.  Ho  was  now  loved  us  much  as  be  bad 
been  before  detested.  In  tho  morning,  whoa  ho  left  his  cabin,  tho 
pa  ;  lenders  watched  for  his  coming  out  to  shako  hands  with  him. 
Ho  always  received  them  with  the  samo  kindness,  and  would  say 
to  himself:  "  How  strange  !  with  mon  of  tho  world,  tho  first  aspect 
seems  enchanting  and  rose -huod,  but  deception  soon  appears. 
"With  these  brutal  and  badly-trained  mon,  tho  first  view  is  terrible, 
and  yot  in  tho  end,  through  all  their  vices,  you  discover  good 
instincts."  Thus  tho  latter  part  of  tho  voyage  was  gayer  and 
moro  fortunate  to  tho  Irving  family  than  tho  commencement  pro- 
mised. The  young  girls  wero  delighted  with  Bijou,  and,  as  tho 
doctor  had  predicted,  made  a  plaything  of  her.  She  was  swung 
in  a  silken  hammock  in  thoir  state-room. 

Ono  night,  when  tho  child  was  sick,  the  three  ladies  wore  in  a 
fever  of  anxiety,  and  would  have  killed  it  with  kindness  but  for 
tho  interposition  of  tho  doctor's  authority.  The  infant  was  now 
two  months  old.  Each  of  tho  three  ladies  claimed  to  bo  her  favor- 
ite. The  fact  is,  that  Bijou  was  so  accustomed  to  tho  gentle  mu- 
sic of  their  voices,  that  whenever  one  of  them  spoke,  the  infant 
turned  its  head.  Its  uncertain,  vague  look  seemed  striving  to  fix 
itself  with  that  expression  of  tenderness  mothers  can  imagine,  and 
which  is  the  irresistible  charm  of  infancy. 

Tho  termination  of  tho  voyage  approached.  The  doctor  was 
almost  sorry  for  it.  By  dint  of  hoping  for  fortune,  not  for  him- 
self, but  for  his  children,  he  had  come  to  regard  his  dreams  as 
realities.  Ho  lived  on  illusions.  Ho  knew  that  the  moment  he 
landed,  he  should  find  himself  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  the 
necessities  of  life,  and  ho  feared  to  sec  his  dream  evaporate. 

The  eventful  day  came.  They  approached  tho  port,  the  light- 
house on  tho  coast  shining  in  tho  distance  like  a  lingering  sun- 
beam. Every  ono  prepared  to  leave  tho  ship  with  a  joy  easily 
understood  by  those  who  have  made  a  long  voyage. 

A  pilot  came  on  board.  Tho  shores  of  Australia  appeared, 
green  as  hope.  All  eyes  were  turned  to  them.  Annoyances  and 
griefs  were  forgotten.  The  doctor  yielded  to  the  sentiment  of 
general  satisfaction.  He  embraced  his  wife  and  children,  and 
when  he  got  into  the  boat  which  was  to  take  him  up  to  town,  ho 
had  the  light  heart  of  a  man  about  to  realize  all  his  honest  hopes. 
To  spare  his  wife  and  daughters  the  trouble  of  personally  making 
inquiries  and  explorations,  he  judged  it  proper  to  leave  his  family 
on  board,  and  reconnoitre  Melbourne  alone. 


CHAPTER  II.. 

LOST   ILLUSIONS.      THE   STOEY   OF   A  KING. 

The  entrance  of  Port  Philip  is  magnificent.  The  horizon 
expands  before  tho  eye  with  a  grandeur  which  gives  more  promise 
than  it  keeps,  for  Melbourne  is  badly  situated.  When  the  boat 
touched  the  land,  a  mob  of  porters  rushed  upon  tho  passengers, 
aud  forcibly  seized  the  baggage  they  had  with  them. 

The  doctor  had  only  taken  a  carpet-bag,  in  case  of  being 
obliged  to  sleep  on  shoro.  When  he  reached  tho  door  of  the 
hotel,  he  asked  the  fellow  who  had  taken  possession  of  his  bag 
how  much  ho  owed  him. 

"  One  pound,"  replied  the  porter,  with  tho  air  of  a  man  who 
"knows  his  rights,  and  knowing,  dares  maintain  them." 

Poor  Irving  was  appalled.  Por  an  opulent  tourist,  this  extor- 
tion would  have  been  only  an  annoyance,  but  for  an  emigrant  in 
the  doctor's  circumstances,  it  was  the  most  frightful  of  all  symp- 
toms— it  was  the  revelation  of  a  state  of  society  where  he  would 
bo  out  of  place,  and  where  his  slender  resources  would  soon  bo 
exhausted. 

Ho  philosophically  took  possession  of  his  carpet-bag,  resolved 
henceforth  to  carry  it  himself.  Not  daring  to  enter  tho  hotel,  to 
the  door  of  which  he  had  been  guided,  though  it  did  not  havo  a 
very  sumptuous  appearance,  he  set  himself  to  look  for  a  modest 
tavorn.  As  he  passed  through  the  streets,  he  read  on  almost  all 
the  doors,  "Doctor,"  "Surgeon,"  "Dentist/' "Veterinary  Sur- 
geon," "Night-bell,"  etc. 

"Ah,"  thought  he,  "there  must  he  more  doctors  than  patients 
here.     I  should  like  to  look  at  some  of  these  folks'  diplomas." 

After  having  travelled  extensively  through  the  town,  the  crav- 
ings of  appetite  reminded  him  that  he  was  not  in  need  of  a  phy- 
sician, but  a  restaurant.  He  came  to  a  place  which,  from  a  dis- 
tance, lucked  like  a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  outside  of  which 


hung  He 

read  in  largo  ]  ttor   o  Kakoaboo  Soup. 

"Ah,"  said  the  doctor  to  him  elf,  "thh  must  be  the  indl  * 
food  o    the*  countryi     [I  mu  I  bechenpoi  than  anything  else." 

Be  went  in  and  took  a  bowl  of  horrible  onp.  To  banish  the 
tuntc  and  lin Mi  bin  breakft  t,  ho  called  fbr  on  orui 

u  Now,  theny"  sold  the  ..  ■  er,  rot  yor  tipple  1  A.  nobbier  ox 
beer?" 

"  What  do  yon  coll  a  '  nobbier '"' 

"'All'  bottloof  brandy,  sir,  glass  of  water  and  sugar.     I 
w:inn  mi  the  atummJck,  sir." 

"Thank  you;  it  would  be  too  hot  for  my  head.     GlVC  mo 

beer." 

The  doctor  called  for  hifl  bill. 

"  Bill,  sir!  Don't  make  out  no  bills,  but, — paper  too  dear. 
Sum  total,  thirty-three  shillings,  sir." 

Irving  stared  wildly  at  the  waiter. 

"  Thirty-three  shillings !"  ho  echoed. 

"Yes,  sir;  kangaroo  soup,  omelette,  beer,  bread — thirty-three 
shilling?,  and  a  tip  foi  the  waiter,  sir." 

The  doctor  paid  without  a  word,  and  then  rc-urned  hifl  explora- 
tion of  the  city  in  seari  h  of  Lodgings.  Everything  in  Melbourne 
jarred  upon  bis  nerves — things  as  well  as  men.  In  the  shops  and 
stores,  everything  was  huddled  and  temporary — tho  first  effort  of 
an  incipient  society;  everywhere  wealth  und  poverty  wero  con- 
trasted. 

The  doctor  vainly  looked  for  placards  announcing  lodgings  to 
let.  There  was  such  a  rush  of  people  that  not  a  house  was  vacant. 
In  the  whole  town  there  were  but  two  offices  to  let.  What  thoy 
called  offices  were  just  largo  enough  for  a  table  and  two  chairs. 
Ho  inquired  the  rent,  rather  from  curiosity  than  from  any  hope  of 
obtaining  a  location  for  his  family. 

"Fifteen  pounds  a  week,  sir,"  replied  the  woman  who  had  the 
care  of  letting  the  rooms.  "  That's  nothing ;  we  have  had  twenty- 
five." 

"  Good  heavens,  ma'am  1  and  what  is  a  whole  house  worth  V 

"  Wc  rent  this  one  for  four  hundred  pounds  a  month." 

The  comedy  was  turning  to  tragedy.  The  buoyant  gaiety  of 
the  doctor's  heart  had  been  rapidly  giving  way  to  a  feeling  of  ter- 
ror; he  foresaw  misery  and  despair  for  bis  wife  and  daughters. 
Englishmen  do  not  know  how  to  struggle  against  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties ;  and  Irving,  whose  timidity  and  natural  pride  had  been 
the  stumbling-block  of  his  life,  was  in  this  respect  more  English 
than  most  of  his  countrymen  even. 

He  backed  out,  leaving  the  woman  astonished  at  his  abrupt 
departure.  Irving  had  need  of  being  in  tho  street,  the  only  place 
where  hospitality  did  not  bear  a  golden  ransom,  to  reflect  on  his 
position;  he  felt  that  it  was  becoming  more  and  more  critical, 
"With  what  bitterness  did  he  then  bewail  the  fatal  infatuation  which 
had  induced  him  to  expatriate  himself  aud  come  so  far  in  search 
of  fortune ! 

His  isolation  in  tho  heart  of  this  strange  city  frightened  him. 
Then  he  remembered  that  he  had  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  a 
person  who  had  lived  several  years  in  Melbourne.  He  knocked 
at  his  door.  His  countiyman  received  him  most  cordially.  The 
poor  doctor  was  in  a  fever.  He  described  his  situation  and  his 
embarrassment  with  a  freedom  of  which  at  any  other  time  ho 
would  have  been  incapable. 

"My  dear  sir,"  replied  the  Australian,  "you  are  not  the  first 
person  such  things  have  happened  to.  It  is  the  fate  of  all  emi- 
grants. When  I  first  came  here,  I  slept  in  a  tent  which  cost  me 
twenty-five  pounds  a  week.  You  must  give  up  the  idea  of  living 
in  town.  But  thero  are  a  dozen  villages  round  Melbourne,  where 
you  will  be  more  comfortably  situated,  and  can  hire  a  whole  house 
for  the  rent  of  one  of  the  offices  you  have  been  looking  at.  I  was 
looking  at  one  yesterday  for  a  friend  of  mine,  who  didn't  take  it, 
which  would  be  just  the  thing  for  you.  It  is  in  St.  Kilda,  six 
miles  off,  and  hero's  tho  address." 

He  gave  Irving  a  card.     The  doctor  felt  somewhat  relieved. 

"But,"  said  he,  "my  dear  sir,  at  the  rate  of  house-rents,  tho 
price  of  locomotion  must  be  boundless,  and  I  own  that  I  am  too 
tired  to  go  to  St.  Kilda  on  foot  with  my  carpet-bag." 

His  new  friend  laughed. 

"Don't  make  things  out  worse  than  they  arc.  We  are  civilized; 
wo  have  omnibuses.  And  you're  in  luck,"  be  added,  looking 
out  of  the  window.  "Here's  the  St.  Kilda  omnibus  just  tinning 
the  corner  of  tho  street.  It  will  cost  you  a  matter  of  ten  shillings. 
Quick,  or  you'll  lose  it!" 

The  doctor  hurried  away.  He  began  to  get  accustomed  to 
Australian  ways.  Ten  shillings  for  six  miles  !  He  tried  to  think 
it  was  a  bargain.  If  coaches  are  dear  at  Melbourne,  they  go  fast. 
The  omnibus  was  drawn  by  four  fine  horses,  and  in  half  an  hour 
after  he  had  taken  his  seat,  the  doctor  was  set  down  at  St.  Kilda, 
at  the  door  of  the  house  he  had  been  directed  to. 

St.  Kilda  is  built  close  to  tho  sea.  It  was  then  a  small  village, 
sparsely  inhabited  ;  but  the  rapid  glance  the  doctor  bestowed  on 
the  locality  convinced  him  that,  from  its  situation,  it  must  soon 
become  an  important  place.  The  bouse  suited  him  in  every 
respect.  The  price  asked  would  have  filled  him  with  astonish- 
ment in  the  mother  country;  but  he  hastened  to  accept  it,  from 
the  fear  of  losing  a  favorable  opportunity. 

This  important  affair  ended,  ho  hurried  to  rejoin  his  family. 
His  journeyiugs  to  and  fro  had  consumed  a  great  part  of  the  day, 
and  darkness  had  begun  to  shroud  the  waters  of  tho  harbor  when 
ho  got  on  board  the  Marco  Polo.  His  wife  and  daughters  were 
waiting  for  him  impatiently.  His  wearied  and  jaded  expression 
informed  them  what  a  trying  day  he  had  spent.  He  gave  them  a 
detailed  account  of  all  he  had  seen  and  felt,  though  he  concealed 
his  fears  for  the  future. 

"  Since  I  cannot  immediately  establish  myself  in  this  city,"  Iflid 


1 ' .  "I  wfll  We  know  ei  ough  about  the 

■ 
our  expenses  will  be  much  greater  than  wo  expected,    h 

But  then  our  receipts  will  doubtless  exceed 
our  hopes." 

doctor safd  this,  without   much  faith,  that  his  wife  and 
daughters  might  pa 

rd  for  the  lost  tim".    They  accordingly  separated,  promis- 
lyand  devote  tho   next  day  to  binding  and  taking 
pofiftcxffion  of  their  nt  ment  at  St,  K 

Of  CO  Bijou.    Mb  one  obj 

The  poor  little  thing,  a  motherless  orphan,  b  bdyto 

who  had  taken  caro  of  her.    The  captain  handed  tfae 

I    the  latter  had    tfgned  on  tho  day  of  tho  infant's 
birth. 

When  the  family  was  gathered  in  theeveningin  tho  little  parlor 
of  tho  small  house  at  St.  Kilda,  the  doctor  examining  hu  fin 
law  with  terror  that  a  quarter  of  tin;  Furn  he  had  brought  with 
him  hi  a  consumed.     Jin:  u*  we  ore  always  ingenious 

ha   ''        in|  that   in  new  countries  it  costs  a 

great  deal  to  move  about,  but  then,  once  settled,  it  is  es 
economize.     B  :i  turn  up.     The  products 

of  the  doctor's  labors  would  soon  fumi-h  means  for  all  household 
expenses.  It  was  so  necessary  to  admit  this  belief  that  they  re- 
ceived it  without  question,  and  thi  themselves  to  post- 
pone tho  moment  when  the  ghastly  spectre  Of  reality  should  force 
itself  npon  ilium. 

The  doctor  had  fortunately  brought  some  furnitnro  with  him, 
and,  among  other  things,  his  daughters'  piano.  They  were  good 
musicians,  and  the  instrument  would  be  invaluable  to  them  in 
this  dull  country  when  there  was  no  society.  Tho  general  aspect 
of  Australia  is  totally  different  from  thatof  Europe.  Tho  climate 
is  different;  for  three  months  of  the  year  the  fields  are  green  and 
flourishing;  for  nine  months,  parched  or  flooded.  Not  a  tree, 
not  a  blade  of  grass  that  does  not  seem  to  suffer.  Around  St. 
Kilda,  the  vegetation  was  wretched.  This  shore,  built  up  on 
account  of  the  vicinity  of  the  gold  mines,  is  the  poorest  situation 
in  the  colony  of  Victoria. 

The  doctor  set  to  work  courageously.  Ho  did  not  lack  for 
patients  ;  they  came  in  crowds,  but  they  were  poor  people,  who 
could  not  pay  for  tho  assistance  they  asked.  Now  and  then  some 
persons  in  more  easy  circumstances  employed  tho  doctor,  but 
paying  patients  came  in  slowly,  and  tho  money  went  rapidly. 
The  most  indispensable  articles  of  living'  commanded  an  exorbi- 
tant price.  Every  day  dispelled  a  hope — an  illusion.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  describe  the  doctor's  anxiety  and  anguish.  With 
a  heroic  resignation,  which  is  the  modesty  of  great  griefs,  he  did 
not  communicate  what  he  really  felt  to  his  wife.  But  every  one 
of  tho  family  foresaw  the  terrible  moment  when  their  last  re- 
sources would  be  exhausted. 

Ono  day,  Mrs.  Irving  shut  herself  in  her  chamber.  She  saw 
herself  on  the  eve  of  actual  want.  She  opened  a  little  box  and 
took  out  a  splendid  ring;  she  gazed  on  it  a  long  time,  kissed  it 
with  tears,  and  exclaimed:  "My  dear  emerald — my  beautiful 
emerald  !  must  I  part  with  you  1" 

Mrs.  Irving  had  but  one  jewel  of  value — this  emerald  ring,  and 
she  was  about  to  sell  it  secretly ;  but  before  doing  so,  she  com- 
muned with  herself,  and  recalled  the  days  of  her  joy  and  youth. 
In  her  whole  life,  she  had  indulged  in  only  one  fancy,  one  caprice. 
In  the  early  months  of  her  marriage  *she  had  stopped  before  a 
jeweller's  window,  and  saw  this  ring,  which  pleased  her  so  much 
that  she  dreamed  of  it  all  night.  She  did  not  dare  to  tell  her 
husband  of  this  strange  fancy  for  so  costly  an  article  ;  but  even- 
day  she  went  to  see  if  tho  emerald  was  still  there.  Once  the 
temptation  was  so  great  that  she  went  into  the  shop,  priced  it  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  trying  it  on;  then  drew  it  off,  with  a  sigh, 
remarking,  "It  is  too  dear."  The  next  morning,  she  came  back 
again,  but  the  emerald  was  gone.  "It  is  sold,"  she  thought,  with 
a  sigh.  "How  happy  the  possessor  must  be!"  and  she  went 
away,  almost  hating  the  unknown  owner. 

The  next  morning  was  that  of  her  nineteenth  birthday.  "When 
she  was  sitting  down  to  the  dinner-table,  her  husband  said  to  her  : 
"  Mclida,  you  look  sad,  yet  this  is  your  birthday.  Here,"  added 
he,  handing  her  a  box,  "is  my  little  present." 

She  hastily  opened  the  box.  Never  was  surprise  greater,  never 
did  joy  cause  so  many  smiles  and  tears.  It  was  no  dream;  her 
husband  bad  actually  given  her  the  emerald  ring  set  with  dia- 
monds. She  asked  him  how  he  could  have  guessed  her  fancy. 
After  having  mystified  her  a  little  while,  ho  confessed  that,  pass- 
ing the  jeweller's,  he  had  seen  her  enter  the  store, — that  he  had 
inquired,  out  of  curiosity,  what  she  had  purchased.  "Nothing," 
the  jeweller  replied;  and  he  told  how  much  the  lady  had  admired 
the  ring.  He  accordingly  purchased  it.  Mrs.  Irving  thanked  her 
husband,  and  assured  him  (hot  his  magnificent  present  should 
never  leave  her  hand,  nor  the  memory  of  his  generosity  her  heart. 
As  a  souvenir  of  this  incident,  hallowed  by  affection,  she  had  be- 
stowed the  fanciful  name  of  Emerald  on  her  daughter.  No  won- 
der that  she  shed  bitter  tears  at  tho  thought  of  parting  with  this 
priceless  token. 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  front  door.  Mrs.  Irving  locked  up 
her  ring,  saying :  "It  is  too  hire  to-day;  I  will  go  to-morrow." 
And  she  dried  her  eyes  at  the  thought  of  a  day's  reprieve. 

One  of  the  richest  men.  in  the  colony  had  sent  for  the  doctor. 
The  man  who  came  for  him  was  bathed  in  perspiration,  having 
come  from  a  distance  ;  and  when  Mrs.  Irving  made  her  appear- 
ance, he  was  saying  to  Melida,  who  asked  him  to  sit  down  : 

"  I  thank  you,  miss,  but  I  can't  wait.  You  don't  remember 
me,  but  I  was  one  of  the  Marco  Polo's  passengers ;  I  made  the 
voyage  with  you.  I  have  entered  Mr.  Fulton's  service.  I  could 
have  found  doctors  nearer,  but  I  wanted  to  help  Dr.  Irving  and 
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give  him  a  chance  of  making  money.     It  is  too  late  now  ;  I  must 
go.     Be  good  enough  to  give  him  my  respects." 

He  had  gone  to  the  door,  when  he  turned  back  again. 

"Is  little  Bijou  woll  V 

"Yes,"  said  Melida,  opening  a  door,  in  front  of  which  stood  a 
cradle,  in  which  the  child  lay  playing  with  coral  and  bells. 

"  "What  a  pretty  little  rogue  it  is  1"  said  the  man,  entering  the 
young  ladies'  room,  without  asking  their  leave.  He  took  the 
child  up  to  kiss  it.  The  infant  pushed  him  away  with  both 
hands. 

"  That's  because  she  don't  know  you,"  said  Melida,  laughing. 

At  this  moment  the  doctor  came  in.  Melida  uttered  a  joyous 
exclamation. 

"  Come  quick  !"  said  the  stranger.  "  There's  not  a  moment  to 
be  lost.  A  man  has  fallen  from  his  horse.  But  for  the  child,  I 
should  have  been  gone  ere  this." 

"  The  child  brings  me  good  luck,"  said  the  doctor.  "  Come ; 
we'll  make  up  for  lost  time." 

They  left  the  house  on  a  run.  They  had  to  traverse  the  whole 
of  St.  Kilda,  and  then  go  about  a  mile  through  the  woods  on  the 
seashore.  They  reached  a  sandy  mountain,  where  they  plunged 
mid-leg  deep  at  each  step  ;  behind  was  a  ravine  filled  with  green 
trees,  and  before  them  rose  a  fine  stone  house. 

On  the  way,  Tom — for  so  the  doctor's  guide  was  named — told 
him  that  his  master  had  purchased  this  property, — that  his  master 
was  very  rich  and  very  liberal ;  but  the  doctor  was  astonished  to 
find  so  beautiful  an  estate  in  such  a  deserted  and  wild  locality, 
and  his  surprise  was  increased  when  he  beheld  a  magnificent  gar- 
den filled  with  flowers. 

The  house  was  situated  on  the  flank  of  a  hill,  which  sloped 
down  to  the  seashore,  and  commanded  a  view  of  the  harbor  of 
Port  Philip. 

"  Wait  for  me,  doctor,"  said  Tom.  "  I  will  announce  you  to 
my  master,  and  ask  his  leave  to  introduce  you." 

Two  physicians  were  already  in  attendance  on  Mr.  Fulton. 
Tom  could  get  no  reply  from  his  master,  who  was  unconscious. 
Still  he  was  determined  that  Dr.  Irving  should  not  be  dismissed 
after  all  his  trouble. 

u  There  are  two  of  them,"  said  he,  "  staring  at  Mr.  Fulton  like 
a  couple  of  ninnies.  They  don't  know  what  to  do,  and  so  they're 
talking  over  their  own  affairs.  When  I  went  in,  one  of  them  was 
saying  to  the  other,  '  I  saw  one  of  your  patients,  who  sent  for  me. 
Tou  did  for  him  finely ;  he  died  three  days  afterwards.'  What 
do  you  think  the  other  answered  ?  '  If  he  is  dead,  you  killed 
him.*" 

Dr.  Irving  could  not  suppress  a  smile.  Tom  opened  the  door, 
and  announced  Dr.  Irving. 

CHAPTER  III. 

THE    MYSTERIOUS   PATIENT. 

The  two  physicians  looked  at  each  other.  The  sick  man 
appeared  to  suffer  terribly ;  he  coughed  ;  the  blood  issued  from 
his  mouth,  nose  and  ears,  but  in  a  limited  quantity.  Dr.  Irving 
examined  Mr.  Fulton's  condition  carefully;  then,  after  hesitating 
and  reflecting,  he  seemed  to  have  formed  a  resolution,  and  with- 
out consulting  his  fellow  practitioners,  called  out  to  the  servant 
for  a  bowl  and  linen. 

The  physicians  saw  that  he  intended  to  bleed,  and  exclaimed 
against  it. 

"  I  am  opposed  to  it,  as  a  general  thing,"  replied  Dr.  Irving, 
who  had  already  bandaged  the  patient's  arm,  "  but  desperate  cases 
demand  desperate  remedies.  I  defy  you  to  find  a  potion  active 
enough  to  keep  him  from  strangulation  two  hours  hence." 

"And  I  affirm,"  replied  one  of  the   physicians,    "  that  if  you 
bleed  him,  in  half  an  hour  he  will  be  a  dead  man." 
"  I  am  of  the  same  opinion,"  added  the  other. 
They  both  rose  and  took  their  places  by  the  bedside,  resolved 
to  oppose  the  bleeding. 
Dr.  Irving  retreated,  saying,  with  dignity : 
"  Tou  are  aware,  gentlemen,  that  I  cannot  engage  in  a  physical 
struggle  in  a  patient's  chamber.    I  have  pointed  out  what  I  con- 
sider the  only  way  to  soothe  and  perhaps  6ave  him ;  you  oppose 
it,  and  I  take  my  leave." 

"Not  so,"  said  Tom,  intercepting  him.  "I  stand  by  my 
master." 

Then  approaching  the  bed,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  invalid. 
"Sir,"  said  he,  "trust  yourself  to  Dr.  Irving.     He  was  the  sur- 
geon of  the  Marco  Polo,  and  I  have  seen  him  work  desperate 
cures.     What  you  want  is  to  be  relieved,  no  matter  how." 

Mr.  Fulton  hesitated  for  a  moment,  during  which  the  doctor's 
two  adversaries  thought  they  had  earned  the  day.  They  were 
just  assuming  a  triumphant  air,  when  the  patient  stretched  out  his 
arm,  and  said,  in  a  low  tone  :  "  Make  haste  ;  I  am  strangling — I 
am  dying !" 

The  two  physicians  immediately  took  their  departure  with  an 
air  of  comic  gravity. 

The  doctor  took  his  patient's  arm,  and  made  a  dexterous  inci- 
sion in  the  vein,  which  emitted  blood  as  black  as  ink.  He  then 
examined  the  arm,  and  saw  with  surprise  that  it  was  covered  with 
devices  pricked  into  the  skin  and  colored  blue  and  red.  There 
were  ciphers,  names  and  a  dagger.  The  figures  faded  as  the 
patient  lost  blood ;  his  respiration  grew  feeble ;  then  his  sight  was 
disturbed — he  was  about  to  faint.  Tom  deluged  him  with  vine- 
gar, and  the  doctor  stopped  the  bleeding.  Mr.  Fulton  made 
signs  that  he  was  better,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  asleep.  As 
the  doctor  had  himself  confessed,  he  employed  bleeding  as  a  vio- 
lent resort,  but  want  of  practice  and  confidence  in  this  remedy 
1  rendered  him  rather  anxious ;  and  when  he  saw  his  patient  asleep, 
he  was  unwilling  to  leave  him  till  he  awoke. 


"  I  had  rather  stay  here  than  go  homo,"  he  said  to  the  servant. 
"  It  is  so  far  to  my  house,  and  I  must  be  here  an  hour  hence." 

He  left  the  chamber  softly.  Tom  kept  him  company  in  the 
next  room.  They  talked  of  the  city,  of  business,  and  finally  of 
the  sufferer.  The  doctor  asked  who  he  was.  Tom  knew  no  more 
of  him  than  any  one  else — which  was  not  unnatural  in  a  country 
whither  people  came  from  every  corner  of  the  world,  and  where 
no  questions  were  asked,  because  no  reliable  answers  were  given. 
Few  people  told  the  story  of  their  past  lives,  because  they  would 
not  be  believed. 

Mr.  Fulton  was  supposed  to  be  an  American.  He  was  rich, 
and  lived  in  great  retirement.  He  seemed  uneasy  and  anxious, 
probably  on  account  of  business.  The  doctor  was  the  first  who 
had  visited  the  house  since  he  had  purchased  it. 

"  I  understand,"  said  Irving.  "  It  is  not  well  to  know  every- 
body here.  I  am  told  that  at  the  first  of  the  gold  discovery,  the 
confusion  was  so  great  that  all  the  convicts  at  Sydney,  who  had 
been  transported  for  theft  and  murder,  escaped,  and  that  they  are 
at  large  in  the  country,  where  they  are  sure  of  impunity,  for  the 
laws  cannot  be  enforced.  So  though  we  Englishmen  are  accus- 
tomed to  shake  hands  with  everybody,  I  have  often  shuddered  at 
the  idea  of  taking  the  hand  of  a  man  who,  perhaps,  had  killed  his 
own  father." 

"  I  think,"  said  Tom,  "  it  is  for  this  reason  my  master  is  unwil- 
ling to  see  any  one.  I  have  been  with  him  but  a  short  time,  but  I 
am  very  much  attached  to  him,  for  he  is  very  good  to  his 
dependents." 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  slight  noise  in  the  invalid's  room. 
"  He  is  awake,"  said  the  doctor,  rising  joyfully.     "  Will  you 
go  in  with  me  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  Tom ;  "I  will  stay  here.  You  can  call  me  in 
case  of  need ;  but  he  may  wish  to  speak  with  you  privately." 

So  the  doctor  entered  alone.  He  cast  a  rapid  glance  on  the 
sick  man's  surroundings.  The  chamber  was  large,  and  orna- 
mented with  rich  furniture  of  solid  mahogany.  The  curtains 
were  of  silk  damask  and  gray  wool ;  the  embroideries  gray  and 
red, — everything  rich  and  tasteful. 

Irving  was  accustomed  to  estimate  the  height  of  men  as  they 
reclined  in  bed.  He  measured  his  patient  at  a  glance.  He  seemed 
nearly  five  feet  six  inches  in  height;  his  breast  was  broad,  and  his 
slender  but  nervous  arms  announced  great  strength.  At  first 
view,  his  face,  though  handsome,  had  a  sinister  expression.  His 
eyes  were  deep  blue,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  pupil  there  were  red 
spots.  His  features  were  regular,  his  forehead  not  very  high,  but 
bis  hair  as  fine  as  silk,  while  his  black  whiskers  contrasted  with 
the  marble  pallor  of  his  skin. 

The  doctor  took  the  feverish  hand  which  his  patient  extended. 
He  formed  no  conjectures  as  to  the  character  of  the  stranger,  as 
the  time  was  inopportune ;  and  Mr.  Fulton's  condition,  his  pale- 
ness, his  eyes  injected  with  blood,  were  all  natural. 

" I  am  better,  thanks  to  your  skill,"  said  the  invalid.  "My 
lungs  are  free.     I  have  slept  since  you  left  the  house." 

"  I  did  not  leave  the  house,"  replied  the  doctor;  "it  would  have 
taken  me  too  long  to  return,  though  I  am  a  good  walker.     I  live 
some  distance  off." 
"Then  stay  here." 

"  There  is  no  need  of  it,"  replied  the  doctor.  "  I  will  return 
this  evening,  and  bring  you  a  potion  you  will  need  to-night.  I 
will  leave  now.  Keep  up  your  spirits.  Tou  are  getting  on 
bravely." 

When  Tom  had  showed  the  doctor  out,  he  entered  his  master's 
chamber. 

"Dr.  Irving  is  an  excellent  man,  sir,"  he  said,  "and  that's  the 
reason  he's  poor,  I  suppose.  If  he  suits  you,  I  hope  you'll  let 
me  go  in  a  carriage  for  him  when  you  want  him,  for  though  I'm 
younger  than  he  is,  I  was  nearly  exhausted  by  the  walk.  Your 
horses  are  doing  nothing ;  I  can  take  turns  with  them." 

"  Take  whatever  you  choose.  I  shall  want  him  four  times  a-day. 
I  am  worn  out ;  I  am  afraid  I  shall  die." 

"  Don't  have  6uch  notions,  sir.  In  eight  days  you'll  be  all 
right,  I  warrant  you.  The  doctor  will  come  as  often  as  he  can ; 
but  you  must  remember  that  he  has  other  patients." 

"  What's  that  to  me  ?"  said  Fulton,  with  an  impatience  that 
showed  that  his  character  brooked  no  obstacles.  "If  his  patients 
give  him  two  pounds  a  visit,  I  will  pay  him  four — six ;  but  I  will 
have  him  wait  on  me.  I  feel  worse  ;  I  am  stifling  again.  Go  for 
him  directly." 

"As  soon  as  I  can  harness,  sir." 

Tom  made  better  time  than  in  the  morning,  for  he  was  in  haste 
to  carry  good  news  to  the  family  for  which  he  had  conceived  a 
friendship. 

"  Is  he  worse  V  asked  the  doctor,  anxiously,  when  Tom  made 
his  appearance  directly  after  he  himself  had  reached  home. 

"  No ;  but  he  thinks  so,"  said  the  servant,  as  he  fastened  his 
horse  to  the  gate-post.  "  I  know  he  is  better ;  when  he  says  /  will, 
he  is  out  of  danger." 

Then  he  related  his  conversation  with  his  master.     The  doctor 
did  not  lay  much  6tress  upon  it,  for  he  was  used  to  patients  who 
promised  wonders  when  they  were  suffering,  and  who  paid  as  lit- 
tle as  they  could  when  they  were  restored  to  health. 
Tom  guessed  his  thoughts,  for  he  said  : 

"Don't  judge  him  by  other  people;  he  always  performs  what 
he  promises." 

The  doctor's  two  daughters,  who  were  seated  beside  him,  pressed 
his  hand,  and  Mrs.  Irving  looked  at  them  with  a  radiant  smile. 

"Come,"  said  the  doctor;  "let  us  go.  Night  will  overtake 
us  on  the  road." 

"  Don't  be  afraid,"  said  Tom ;  "  I  know  the  way.  Don't  be 
uneasy,  ladies,  if  the  doctor  doesn't  come  back.  Perhaps  we  shall 
keep  him." 


When  they  entered  the  invalid's  room,  he  was  asleep,  but  at 
the  noise  of  the  opening  door,  he  sprang  up  in  bed,  his  hair  stand- 
ing erect,  his  eye  haggard,  and  exclaimed  : 

"  Keep  off!     The  first  who  approaches  is  a  dead  man !" 
Then  reaching  out  his  aim,  he  seized  a  pistol  that  lay  on  a  table 
by  the  bedside,  cocked  it  and  levelled  at  the  doctor;  but  Tom, 
quicker  than  thought,  pulled  him  out  of  the  room,  and  shut  the 
door. 

"Ah !  is  he  mad  %     He  takes  us  for  robbers." 
"  He  is  delirious,"  replied  the  doctor,  in  a  whisper.     "  Hark  1 
he  is  talking  to  himself." 

At  the  same  time,  they  heard  an  explosion.    Irving  opened  the 
door  hastily,  exclaiming : 
"  He  has  killed  himself !" 

"Don't  you!"  said  Tom,  trying  to  keep  him  back.  "He  has 
other  pistols." 

But  the  doctor  was  already  at  the  bedside.  His  patient  had  lost 
consciousness,  and  in  his  struggles,  the  bleeding  had  begun  again. 
Tom  removed  the  pistols  from  the  table,  and  the  doctor  bandaged 
Mr.  Fulton's  arm.  The  latter  was  suffering  from  a  nervous  agita- 
tion that  showed  his  moral  system  was  even  more  affected  than 
his  body,  as  the  fever  was  not  sufficiently  high  to  explain  his  con- 
dition. Irving  resolved  to  pass  the  night  with  him  for  fear  of  new 
accidents. 

About  midnight,  Mr.  Fulton  had  another  attack.  He  sprang 
out  of  bed  and  ran  to  the  window,  crying  out  that  he  wanted  to 
save  himself.  Then  approaching  the  doctor,  he  said,  in  a  low 
tone :  "Do  not  denounce  me,  and  I  will  give  you  all  I  have." 

They  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  getting  him  to  bed  again. 
The  next  morning  he  was  calmer,  but  he  looked  at  the  doctor  with 
an  air  of  distrust,  which  seemed  to  say,  "  What  did  I  tell 
you  ?" 

Dr.  Fulton  understood  him,  and  said : 

"You  had  an  access  of  fever  last  night;  you  struggled  and 
muttered  inarticulate  cries,  but  you  could  not  speak." 

A  gleam  of  satisfaction  shone  in  the  sick  man's  eyes.     He  took 
the  doctor's  hand,  and  said : 
"Be  sure  to  come  hack  soon." 
"In  three  hours,  at  the  latest,  I  shall  be  here." 
As  he  went  away,  Dr.  Irving  looked  at  the  house.     Everything 
seemed  strange  to  him.     Though  Englishmen  are  not  apt  to  trou- 
ble their  heads  with  conjectures,  he  could  not  help  feeling  some- 
what uneasy.     There  was  a  mystery  about  this  man,  and  his  mid- 
night terrors  appeared  like  actual  fright. 

Where  Mr.  Fulton  was  alone,  he  rang  the  bell,  and  Tom  an- 
swered the  summons.  Fulton  hesitated,  then  with  a  powerful 
exertion  of  his  will,  he  asked : 

"  Did  you  watch  last  night  with  the  doctor  V 
"Yes,"  replied  Tom.     "He  could  not  have  got  you  into  bed 
alone.     You  resisted,  and  you  are  very  strong." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?"  said  the  invalid,  with  a  smile.  "  I  dreamed 
that  I  was  roving  the  fields." 

"  You  beat  me,  sir.    You  took  me  for  a  policeman." 
Fulton  became  paler,  and  half  sat  up  in  his  bed. 
"  Who  told  you  so  V 

"  You  did  yourself,  or  rather  the  demon  that  disturbed  your 
head." 

The  sick  man  passed  his  hand  over  his  brow,  and  then  asked, 
in  an  indifferent  tone : 

"  What  did  I  say  to  you  and  the  doctor  V 
"  You  talked  wildly,  sir,  but  at  times  you  made  me  shudder." 
"  Really,"  said  Fulton,  "I  should  like  to  have  heard  myself. 
And  what  did  the  doctor  do  to  calm  me?" 

"  He  sent  me  away,"  said  Tom,  "  because  the  sight  of  me  seemed 
to  irritate  you ;  then  he  gave  you  a  potion,  which  put  you  to 
sleep." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Fulton ;  "  leave  me ;  I  feel  sleepy." 
When  he  was  alono,  he  passed  his  fingers  through  his  hair,  and 
muttered,  between  his  clenched  teeth :  "Accursed  mare !  my  first 
act  when  I  leave  my  bed  shall  be  to  blow  your  brains  out.  The 
doctor  must  have  suspected  something,  since  he  lied  to  me  this 
morning.     I  must  make  a  confidant  of  him." 

The  doctor  came  in  at  that  moment.  There  was  an  uneasy 
silence  of  several  minutes.  The  two  men  felt  there  was  a  mys- 
tery between  them,  and  they  looked  at  each  other  like  two  wolves 
about  to  join  battle. 

[to  be  continued.] 


STRYCHNINE. 

This  poison,  which  has  of  late  become  so  notorious  in  its  abuse 
(we  cannot  say  use),  is  the  most  uncertain  in  its  action  on  the 
human  frame ;  in  some  producing  instant  death ;  the  same  dose  in 
others  only  biinging  on  tetanic  convulsions,  and  in  a  lucky  few  no 
effect  at  all ;  and  this  does  not  appear  to  have  any  relation  to  the 
physical  strength  of  the  patient.  It  is  a  whitish,  crystalline  sub- 
stance, and  is  extracted  from  the  nut  of  a  tree  called  strychnos 
nux  vomica.  This  tree  grows  in  Ceylon,  is  of  moderate  size,  and 
has  thick,  shining  leaves,  with  a  short,  crooked  stem.  In  the  fruit 
season,  it  is  readily  recognized  by  its  rich,  orange-colored  berries, 
about  as  large  as  golden  pippins.  The  rind  is  smooth  and  hard, 
and  contains  a  white  pulp,  of  which  many  varieties  of  birds  are 
very  fond ;  within  this  are  flat,  round  Seeds,  not  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter, covered  with  very  beautiful  silky  hairs,  and  of  an  ash  gray 
color.  The  nut  is  the  deadly  poison  which  was  well  known,  and 
its  medicinal  properties  well  understood  by  oriental  doctors,  long 
before  Europe  or  America  had  heard  its  name.  "Dog-killer 
and  "  fish-scale "  are  translations  of  two  of  its  Arabic  names. 
The  natives  of  Hindostan  often  eat  it  for  months,  and  it  becomes 
a  habit,  like  opium-eating,  with  the  same  disastrous  results.  They 
commence  with  taking  the  eighth  of  a  nut  a  day,  and  gradually 
increase  their  allowance  to  an  entire  nut,  which  would  be  about 
twenty  grains.  If  they  eat  directly  before  or  after  food,  no  un- 
pleasant effects  are  produced ;  but  if  they  neglect  this  precaution, 
spasms  result.  The  chemical  tests  of  it  are  numerous,  but  only- 
one  or  two  can  be  relied  upon  as  thoroughly  accurate. — Scientific 
American. 
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G.  C.  FLETCHER,  SCENIC  ARTIST. 

TIio  accompanying  portrait  of  Mr.  Fletcher,  the  scenic 
artist,  is  from  a  drawing  by  Barry,  and  engraved  expressly 
for  our  paper  by  Pierce.  Thousands  of  our  city  readers 
have  admired,  at  our  principal  theatres,  tho  productions  of 
Mr  Fletcher's  pencil.  His  later  achievements  have  been  two 
largo  panoramas  illustrative  of  Dr.  Kane's  adventures  in  tho 
Polar  regions,  tho  first  one  belonging  to  Mr.  Paul  of  London, 
and  tho  second  the  property  of  Messrs.  Hubbard  and  Bmfll- 
loy,  and  now  on  a  tour  of  exhibition  through  the  United 
States.  The  hold  and  accurate  drawing,  tho  splendid  com- 
binations of  color,  tlio  play  of  light  and  shade,  and  the  strik- 
ing olFucts,  oxhibitcd  in  tho  principal  scimic<  of  thin  series  of 
tableaux,  are  proofs  of  tho  genius  of  the  subject  of  our  sketch, 
but  are  probably  regarded  by  himself  merely  as  landmarks 
in  tho  progress  of  his  artistic  career.  They  exhibit  a  taste 
and  culture  which  show  the  conscientious  student  of  nrt  and 
an  earnest  of  brilliant  future  triumph.  Mr.  Fletcher's  efforts 
are  tho  more  creditable,  since  ho  is  a  self-made  man.  Ho 
was  born  in  this  city,  December  13,  1833,  and  is  consequent- 
ly in  his  twenty-fifth  year.  Early  in  his  life  he  was  thrown 
on  his  own  resources,  and,  confronting  fortune  with  indom- 
itable determination,  armed  with  energy,  industry  and  nn 
nndauntod  spirit,  he  pushed  boldly  forth  into  the  busy  world 
to  breast  its  opposition  nnd  huffet  its  contending  waves. 
From  an  early  period  he  evinced  a  lovo  of  art  and  indica- 
tions of  aptitude  in  its  pursuits,  and  as  soon  as  circumstan- 
ces permitted  he  devoted  himself  to  it  heart  and  hand.  Solf- 
roliant  and  energetic,  he  still  discarded  the  notion  that  genius 
is  self-sufficient  and  may  dispense  with  study.  On  tho  con- 
trary ho  acted  from  tho  outset  on  tho  conviction  that  severo 
labor  is  the  condition  ot  artistic  success.  While  carefully 
studying  the  works  of  his  predecessors,  and  listening  to  tho 
suggestions  of  exports,  he  went  to  nature  as  the  true  model 
and  tho  source  of  inspiration.  The  studont  of  scenic  art 
labors  under  a  disadvantage  not  felt  by  the  professors  of  other 
branches — the  absence  of  perfect  art-models.  While  oil 
paintings  endure  for  many  generations  and  arc  carefully  pre- 
served, the  pictures  that  produce  the  illusions  of  the  stage  are 
evanescent,  from  the  nature  of  the  materials  and  the  usage  to 
which  they  are  subject.  Of  the  acres  of  canvass  covered  by 
the  magic  colors  of  Worrall,  Coyle,  Jones,  Smith,  Bartholo- 
mew, Bayne,  Lehr,  Bengough — what  remains  to  us  but  the  tra- 
dition of  their  beauty  ?  Hence,  a  scenic  artist  must  possess  an 
eminently  creative  genius,  and  must  rely  almost  entirely  on  his 
study  of  nature.  Scenic  and  panoramic  painting  is  extremely 
difficult,  from  the  scale  on  which  it  is  produced.  The  landscape- 
painter  in  oils  can  view  his  work  during  its  progress,  from  the 
point  of  sight  which  the  future  spectator  will  occupy,  whereas 
the  scenic  artist  must  imagine  what  the  effect  of  his  broad  touches 
and  masses  of  color  will  be  when  seen  from,  a  point  far  beyond 
the  limit  of  his  painting-room.  Moreover  he  must  so  compro- 
mise matters  in  the  manner  of  his  execution  that  the  effect  shall 
be  on  the  whole  satisfactory  when  viewed  by  persons  placed  many 
feet  from  each  other.  Again,  his  pictures  are  painted  in  one  light 
and  viewed  by  another.  Peculiar  modifications  of  the  rules  of 
perspective  are  also  necessary,  and  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
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form  and  proportion  is  demanded  ot  the  scenic  than  of  any  other 
artist  except  a  sculptor.  A  figure  or  a  building  that  would  ap- 
pear accurately  drawn  on  a  small  scale,  would,  if  magnified  to  the 
dimensions  required  by  the  stage  or  the  exhibition  room,  be  found 
to  be  very  defective.  Wo  have  thus  cursorily  indicated  some  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  art,  to  surmount  which  is  a  true  triumph. 
In  just  recognition  of  the  talent  of  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  he 
has  been  called  to  fill  the  places  of  painters  acknowledged  to  be 
the  best  scenic  artists  of  America,  at  many  of  our  leading  theatres, 
and  has  recently  been  connected  with  the  National  Theatre  of  this 
city,  and,  as  principal  artist,  with  the  Bowery  Theatre,  New  York. 
Mr.  Fletcher  has  given  entire  satisfaction  to  managers  and  the 
public,  and  professed  judges  have  warmly  commended  his  handi- 
work. In  private  life,  Mr.  Fletcher  is  a  true  man,  a  warm  friend, 
a  courteous  gentleman  and  an  agreeable  companion. 


CUBAX  HOSPITALITY. 

The  second  engraving  on  this  page  represent*  the  depar- 
ture of  a  favorite  guest  from  the  house  of  a  Cuban  planter, 
and  illustrate*  the  warmth  of  Cuban  hospitality.     Toe  Cre- 
oles well  understand  how  to  "welcome  the  coming,  speed 
the  parting  guest,"  and  do  it  with  a  grace  peculiarly  their 
own.     The  scene  before  us  wu  sketched  at  Matanzas.     The 
volantc,  with  its  long  shafts,  is  ready  for  the  traveller.     An 
American  gentleman  is  taking  leave  of  his  host,  and  the  com- 
pany with  whom  he  has  been  dining  ore  gathered  on  the 
green  beneath  the  palm-trees  to  "see  him  off,"  several  of 
them  baring  mounted  their  horses  to  escort  him  on  his  way. 
Even  the  merry  negroes  of  the  plantation  have  caught  the 
spirit  of  the  thing  and  are  bidding  the  visitor  good-by  with 
laity  cheers.    We  know  how  warm-hearted  the  Cubanos  are, 
and  can  speak  of  their  hospitalities  from  personal  experience. 
Stronger!  are  always  well  received — Americans  particularly 
so.     Tho  true  Cubano  looks  to  the  United  States  with  rever- 
ence and  affection.     He  sends  his  children  hither  to  be  cdu- 
1    and  when  ho  thinks  of  this  country,  contrasts  with  a 
sigh  the  political  condition  of  his  beautiful  island,  the  Eden 
of  the  gulf,  with  our  own.     Throughout  the  Cuban  popula- 
tion there  is  a  deep-seated  love  of  liberty,  and  a  longing  to 
imitate  our  example.     This,  where  liberty  of  demonstration 
is  disallowed,  manifests  itself  in  warm  courtesies  to  Ameri- 
can visitors,  thereby  affording  a  strong  contrast  to  the  con- 
duct of  tho  Spanish  officials.     One  of  the  most  petty  and 
annoying  experiences  that  the  traveller  upon  the  island  is 
sure  to  meet  with  is  the  arbitrary  tax  of  time,  trouble  and 
money  to  which  he  is  sure  to  be  subjected  by  the  petty  offi- 
cials of  every  rank  in  the  employment  of  the  government; 
for,  by  a  regular  and  legalized  system  of  arbitrary  taxation 
upon  strangers,  a  large  revenue  is  realized.     Thus  the  visitor 
is  compelled  to  pay  five  dollars  for  a  landing  permit,  and  m 
larger  sum,  say  seven  dollars,  to  get  away  again.     If  he  de- 
sires to  pass  out  of  the  city  where  he  has  landed,  a  fresh  per- 
mit and  passport  are  required,  at  a  further  expense,  though 
you  bring  one  from  home  signed  by  the  Spanish  consul  of 
the  port  where  you  have  embarked,  and  have  already  been 
adjudged  by  the  local  authorities.     Besides  all  this,  you  are 
watched,  and  your  simplest  movements  noted  down  and  re- 
ported daily  to  the  captain  ot  police,  who  takes  the  liberty 
of  stopping  and  examining  all  your  newspapers,  few  ot  which  are 
ever  permitted  to  be  delivered  to  your  address ;  and,  if  you  are 
thought  to  be  a  suspicious  person,  your  letters,  like  vour  papers, 
are  unhesitatingly  confiscated  by  the  government.     It  is  surpris- 
ing  that  the  Cubans  have  so  long  endured  the  Spanish  yoke. 
They  are  certainly  the  most  heavily-burthened  people  on  the  face 
of  the  globe.     The  consuming  population  of  Cuba  amounts  to 
about  eight  hundred  thousand  souls,  and  the  total  amount  of  taxes 
and  contributions  of  various  forms  is  more  than  twenty-three  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  in  specie  per  annum  !     The  captain-general  and 
royal  stewards  of  the  island  invent  and  arrange  taxes  at  their 
pleasure  and  without  a  shadow  of  propriety  or  even  precedent. 
With  the  revenue  the  government  pays  and  supports  a  garrison 
of  over  20.000  peninsular  troops  in  "the  island,  and  also  a  rait 
number  of  employees  in  various  civil  capacities. 
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[Written  for  BMhm'.s  Pictorial.] 

ALONE. 

BT   JAMES   FRANKLIN    PITTS. 


Like  pail  strains  from  funeral  marches, 

Like  the  BOlcmil  organ's  tone. 
Pealing  through  cathedral  arches 

•With  a  melancholy  moan, 
Flit  before  mejoylese  phantoms 

Whilo  I'm  Bitting  hero — alone ! 

Sitting  in  this  twilight  chamber, 

With  the  embers  dying,  dead, 
Watching  shadows  as  they  clamber 

On  the  walls  whence  light  has  fled, 
Listening  to  tho  measured  rain-drops 

Tapping,  tapping  overhead. 

Thinking  of  tho  days  departed, 

Of  the  idols  overthrown, 
Of  the  weary,  hroken-hearted 

Lovers  who  from  earth  have  gone; 
Gone,  alas!  aud  in  the  parting 

Left  me  here  to  walk  alono. 

Of  the  noble  aspirations 

Lying  now  in  one  deep  grave, 
Of  the  beautiful  creations 

Whelmed  'neath  Time's  remorseless  -wave, 
Ox  the  efforts,  high  and  holy. 

Which  were  powerless  to  save. 

Stay,  ye  visions !     I  would  greet  ye ! 

I  would  grasp  ye  once  again ; 
Ope  I  thus  my  arms  to  meet  ye, 

Cast  I  thus  away  my  pain. 
What— and  are  ye  all  unreal, 

Meshless  spectres  that  remain? 

And  like  strains  from  funeral  marches, 

Like  the  solemn  organ's  tone, 
Pealing  through  cathedral  arches 

With  a  melancholy  moan, 
Flit  beforo  me  dreamland  phantoms 

While  I'm  sitting  here  alone. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

ZULETTE: 

—  on, — 

PHILIP   HINTON'S    PROTEGE. 

ET   FANNIE   STEVENS. 

"  There  !  take  that,  and  never  again  dare  to  tell  me  you  wont." 
It  "was  a  fearf ul  blow,  though  dealt  by  a  woman's  hand,  and 
fell  heavily  upon  the  unprotected  shoulders  of  the  child  Zulette, 
bringing  bitter  tears  into  those*  lustrous  eyes,  and  calling  forth 
from  those  young  lips  a  inoan  of  anguish.  Half  blinded, 
she  sank  slowly  to  the  floor,  covering  her  face  with  her  well- 
patched  apron,  while  her  lithe,  graceful  form  swayed  to  and  fro 
like  a  tender  sapling  of  the  forest  when  stormy  winds  pass  over 
it.  For  a  single  moment  she  gave  way  to  pain  and  terror,  then 
came  a  strange  wild  feeling  to 'her  heart,  tilling  it  with  dark,  wick- 
ed thoughts,  endowing  her  with  new  power  to  meet,  ay,  and  re- 
turn the  insults  of  the  tyrannical  mistress  who  stood  exulting  at 
her  misery. 

"  Old  hate !  old  hate  !"  she  exclaimed,  springing  hastily  to  her 
feet  and  confronting  her  persecutor  with  clenched  hand,  while  the 
hot  blood  receding  from  cheek  and  brow  left  them  pale  and  pure 
as  polished  marble.  "  I  do  dare  tell  you  I  wont  again  and  again, 
d'ye  hear.  You  have  taught  me  to  be  a  cheat,  a  liar,  have  torn 
from  my  heart  all  the  good  that  was  once  in  it,  and  made  it  bad 
like  yourself ;  have  taken  my  Bible  from  me  and  forbidden  my 
praying  to  the  great  God  so  long  that  now  I  am  so  wicked  I  dare 
not;  but  you  shall  never  make  me  a  thief,  never,  never.  You 
may  beat  me  just  as  hard,  just  as  much  as  you  like,  may  kill  me, 
but  I  will  not  mind  you  in  this  thing." 

All  this  time  the  bold,  bad  woman  was  silent,  awed  by  the  sim- 
ple words  of  a  mere  child  ;  but  wonder  soon  gave  place  to  wrath, 
and  then  came  such  fearful  curses  from  her  lips  as  none  but  a 
maddened  woman  can  utter,  and  again  fell  that  hard  sinewy  hand 
upon  the  now  unflinching  child.  But  ere  it  could  be  raised  for 
another  blow,  a  sturdy,  stout-built  man,  emerging  from  among 
three  boon  companions,  who  with  their  pipes  and  mugs  of  ale  oc- 
cupied a  table  in  a  distant  corner  of  the  room,  called  out,  lustily : 
"Now,  lookee,  Meg  Farnsworth,  just  stop  that.  I've  been 
quiet  and  seen  you  maul  that  child  about  as  long  as  I  calkerlate 
to.  She's  a  likely  piece,  or  would  be  under  a  decent  body's  care, 
and  don't  deserve  a  sixteenth  part  of  what  you're  giving  her;  so 
leave  her  alone,  or — " 

"  "What  d'ye  think  ye  can  do,  Jake  Coleman,  if  I  don't  choose 
to  let  her  be  ?"  was  the  fierce  interrogation. 

"  Take  her  away  from  you  and  this  miserable  hole  to  a  place 
where  she  would  be  cared  for,  and  not  bo  beaten  within  an  inch  of 
her  life  every  day." 

"  So  !  you  do  well  to  talk  of  taking  her  to  a  better  place,  you 
who  have  a  sick  wife  and  six  children  to  feed  and  clothe.  Better 
care  well  for  your  own  and  keep  them  from  want,  beforo  yc  look 
out  for  such  as  aint  worth  the  bread  they  eat.  You  little  wildcat, 
march  off  to  bed,"  she  continued,  turning  to  Zulette ;  "  you  don't 
need  any  supper,  leastways,  you  wont  have  any  to-night,  nor  a 
candle.  If  you  can't  see  you  may  find  the  way  as  best  you  can." 
And  she  bounced  angrily  out  of  the  room,  leaving  honest  Jack 
Coleman  to  join  his  companions  or  seek  his  humble  dwelling,  as 
best  pleased  him. 


"Fire!  Fire!  Help!  Fire!"  Such. was  tho  appalling  cry 
that  fell  upon  the  murky  air  of  an  autumnal  midnight. 

Fond  mothers,  roused  from  refreshing  slumber  by  the  fearful 
shouts,  sprang  from  their  couches  quivering  with  terror  lest  their 
own  homes  were  enveloped  by  tho  devastating  flames.  Stout- 
hearted fathers,  men  of  giant  frame  and  unflinching  determina- 
tion, heard  the  summons,  and,  making  themselves  ready  for  the 
earnest  labor  which  they  know  awaited  them,  hastened  to  an- 
swer it. 

"  Save  us !"  ejaculated  an  aged  citizen,  tottering  along  through 
one  of  the  streets.     "  Unless  Heaven  aid  us  wo  must  suffer,  for  it 

is  the  H Hotel." 

«  The  H Hotel !    It  is  the  H Hotel !"  vociferated  the 

throng,  noisely.     "  We  have  work  before  us,  and  such  work  as  wo 
have  not  known  for  many  a  month." 

0,  how  the  fire-fiend  swept  round  that  stately  edifice  !  Creep- 
ing remorselessly  over  the  noble  pillars  and  elaborate  carving, 
flinging  its  forked  tongue  to  the  very  sky,  darting  here  and  there, 
exultingly,  as  if,  had  it  had  a  voice,  it  would  have  said,  "  Who  on 
earth  is  mightier  than  1 1  Look  upon  the  ruin  that  I  can  cause." 
How  the  hardy  firemen  toiled,  unceasingly,  unmurmnringly, 
though  great  drops  of  perspiration  stood  upon  their  heated  brows, 
and  rolled  from  their  sun-browned  cheeks,  and  their  hardened 
hands  had  become  painfully  stiff  and  sore !  To  an  observer  their 
efforts  would  have  seemed  superhuman  ;  but  they  thought  not  for 
a  moment  of  themselves,  for  were  they  not  engaged  in  a  noble 
cause  ?  were  not  human  lives  at  stake  ? 

"  There  is  no  use  in  your  trying  to  save  it,  good  fellows,  no 
use,"  called  out  the  landlord,  hastily,  in  a  regretful  tone  of  voice. 
"  Yon  have  done  well — none  could  have  done  better.  But  give 
it  up  now,  for  see,  the  buildings  around  us  are  in  flames.  Heaven 
help  us  !  you  must  work  now  or  all  this  part  of  tho  city  will  be 
lost." 

"Make  way  there  I"  interrupted  a  powerfully-built  man  in  great 
excitement.  "  Turn  to,  and  help  put  this  ladder  to  the  light  hand 
corner  window  of  the  second  story,  there's  some  one  in  that  room 
that  wont  live  five  minutes  longer  without  help." 

"There  is,  indeed,  answered  the  landlord,  tremblingly.  "A 
young  man  who  has  been  for  three  days  too  ill  to  leave  his  bed. 
Save  him,  O,  some  of  you  save  him  !" 

"  And  who  will  make  such  a  fool-hardy  attempt  ?"  was  the 
dogged  interrogation,  quite  uuliko  the  usual  brisk,  cheerful  tone 
of  a  fireman. 

"  I  will,"  was  the  simple,  determined  reply ;  and  he  who  had 
placed  the  ladder  against  tho  burning  building  stepped  firmly  up- 
on it. 

A  deep  murmur  of  admiration  at  this  daring  act  agitated  the 
immense  throng,  and  as  he  proceeded  slowly  up  towards  the 
crumbling  mass,  cheer  after  cheer  fell  upon  the  heated  air.  He 
disappeared  among  the  flames,  and  then  the  loud  shouts  gave 
place  to  unbroken  silence.  Moments  passed,  hours  they  seemed 
to  the  anxious  multitude,  still  he  came  not.  Had  he  fallen  a  prey 
to  the  devouring  element  ?  Such  a  supposition  was  not  unlikely, 
but  it  was  false;  for,  struggling  with  the  dense  smoke  he  ap- 
peared, where  they  saw  him,  bearing  a  heavy  burden  such  as  su- 
perhuman strength  only  could  have  supported.  Very  carefully  he 
again  stepped  upon  the  ladder.  Would  it  not  fall?  It  tottered 
sadly.  But  no,  the  flames  had  not  yet  spent  their  wrath  upon  it, 
and  so  he  descended  very  slowly  yet  safely  to  the  ground,  bearing 
the  insensible  sick  man. 

"Thank  God,  I  have  saved  him!"  he  exclaimed,  feebly,  and 
sank  completely  exhausted  upon  the  hard  pavement. 

For  long  hours  the  conflagration  continued  to  rage  fiercely, 
tasking  to  the  utmost  each  nerve  and  sinew  of  those  who  so  reso- 
lutely battled  with  it,  laying  low  dwellings  of  princely  magnifi- 
cence as  well  as  the  miserable  abodes  of  the  hard-working  poor. 
Men,  who  had  walked  the  crowded  streets  but  the  day  before  in 
full  consciousness  of  then"  own  wealth  and  power,  were  now  re- 
duced to  a  level  with  the  very  beggars  to  whom  they  had  so  often 
denied  alms.  Their  pride  was  humbled,  their  assurance  departed, 
for  they  had  learned  in  a  comparatively  short  spaco  of  time  the 
fallacy  of  earthly  expectations. 

For  three  weeks  after  his  perilous  rescue  from  a  fearful  death, 
Philip  Hinton  tossed  upon  a  couch  of  pain,  delirious.  Then 
came  a  change  ;  the  light  of  reason  dawned  upon  his  mind,  and 
he  became  convalescent ;  but  it  was  very  many  long  tedious  days 
beforo  he  was  able  to  leave  his  room.  Even  then  he  was  so  pale 
and  attenuated,  so  completely  unlike  his  former  self  that  his  .dear- 
est friends,  had  they  met  him  unwarned,  would  hardly  have  re- 
cognized him.  His  first  visit  was  to  the  lowly  domicile  of  honest 
Jack  Coleman,  the  hardy  fireman  who  had  periled  his  life  aud 
health  to  save  him. 

"  It  is  nothing  I  want  for  myself,"  he  said,  bluntly,  in  answer 
to  Hinton's  proffers  of  remuneration  for  the  noble  deed.  "We 
are  all  commanded  to  do  our  duty,  and  it  was  mine  to  try  aud 
save  ye,  lad.  To  be  sure,  I  have  a  sick  wife  to  care  for,  and  six 
hearty  children ;  but  I  have  a  stout  heart  and  a  pair  of  strong 
hands  with  which  to  keep  want  from  our  door,  and,  please  God,  I 
will  do  it.  No,  it  is  not  for  me  or  mine  that  I  would  ask  aught 
of  you.  But  there  is  one  a  few  streets  below  here  who  needs 
your  charity,  one  of  whom  I  would  speak,  though  she  is  no  kin 
to  me." 

"  And  who  is  it  ?"  asked  Philip,  eagerly. 

"  Have  ye  a  mother  ?"  returned  Jake,  seemingly  unmindful  of 
the  question. 

"Neither  father  nor  mother,"  was  the  sad  reply. 
"  An  older  sister  V 

"  No,  sir,  no  relative  nearer  than  an  uncle." 
"  That  is  bad,"  was  the  kind  return.     "Poor  lad,  if  ye  have 
none  of  these,  with  all  your  gold,  I  pity  ye;  and  it  is  a  sorry 


tbing  fur  her  loo,  for  may  be  if  ye  had  a  mother  she  would  bo 
willing  to  take  the  poor  tbing  from  tho  miserable  place  whore  6ho 
now  is." 

"But  you  have  not  yet  told  me  who  this  unfortunate  is." 
"  True,  I  have  not,  but  you  shall  know,  and  then  I  doubt  not 
your  heart  will  sorrow  for  her  as  docs  mine.  She  belongs  as  far 
as  I  can  find  out  to  the  Italian  race,  leastwise,  there  is  Italian 
blood  in  her  veins  ;  and  a  handsomer  child — or  maiden  I  might 
say,  for  she  is  well  nigh  fifteen  years  old — I  promise  you,  you 
never  saw.  She  is  just  a  beauty,  aud  far  too  good — though  she 
has  got  an  awful  temper  when  it  is  roused — for  Meg  Farnsworth. 
to  beat  and  abuse  from  morning  to  night." 
"  But  is  she  indeed  ill-treated  ?" 

"  Ill-treated !  I  guess  you'd  think  so  if  you  knew  all.  Why, 
I've  seen  Meg  strike  her  to  the  floor  many  and  many  a  time,  and 
for  the  least  things  too." 

"  She  shall  not  remain  there  another  week  if  I  can  prevent  it," 
was  the  indignant  exclamation,  and  Philip  Hinton's  face  ex- 
pressed perhaps  more  than  did  his  words,  his  resolve.  His  nat- 
urally kind  feelings  were  excited ;  besides,  there  was  decided  ro- 
mance in  the  affair,  or  would  he  if  he  could  rescue  her  from  her 
present  situation — and  he  was  not  entirely  matter-of-fact.  "  I 
have  indeed  much  gold,"  he  said,  thoughtfully,  "far  more  than 
enough  to  supply  my  most  extravagant  desires.  This  child,  if 
she  be  what  you  represent,  shall  share  it,  for  a  time  at  least ;  she 
shall  be  to  me  as  a  younger  sister,  and  I  will  spare  no  expense  in 
educating  her  and  supplying  all  her  wants." 

Animated  by  this  generous  impulse,  he  at  once  adopted  means 
to  remove  the  child  Zulette  from  the  miserable  dwelling  that  had 
for  two  years  sheltered  her,  and  placed  her  directly  under  the  care 

of  Mrs.  E ,  principal  of  the  Seminary.     Shining  gold 

bought  her  of  her  cruel  mistress ;  but  it  was  freely  given,  for  in 
the  face  of  the  wondrously  beautiful  child  Philip  read  a  promise 
of  what  the  woman  would  be,  and  gloried  in  the  thought  that  ho 
should  be  the  instrument  of  giving  to  society  in  a  few  years  one 
who  would  be  in  every  way  fitted  to  adorn  it. 

Words  cannot  express  the  joy  of  Zulette  at  finding  herself  in 
so  agreeable  a  situation ;  no  laugh  sounded  half  so  merrily  as 
hers,  no  eye  was  half  so  bright.  She  had  suddenly  been  emanci- 
pated from  slavery,  comparatively  speaking,  to  freedom,  with 
such  advantages  within  her  reach  as  she  had  not  enjoyed  for 
years.  "I  will  be  all  he  would  have  me  be,"  she  niurmured  each 
night  as  she  sought  her  couch,  each  morning  as  she  rose  to  com- 
mence tho  labor  of  another  day. 


"Now,  Philip  Hinton,  what  have  you  done  ?  I  am  astonished 
at  you,  I  am,  really."  And  the  lady,  raising  her  rather  petito 
form  to  its  utmost  height,  proceeded  vigorously  with  her  bread 
and  butter. 

"Nothing  so  very  bad  after  all,  auntie  mine,"  returned  the  per- 
son addressed,  with  a  light  laugh ;  "  only  used  some  of  my  sur- 
plus funds  to  save  a  beautiful  child  from  a  fate  worse  than  you 
can  imagine,  to  rescue  her  from  a  fiend  in  human  shape,  who 
would  have  beaten  her  to  death  perhaps  before  another  year." 
And  then  followed  an  animated  recital  of  what  he  knew  concern- 
ing the  past  history  of  his  "protege,"  and  all  he  had  done  for  her 
comfort  and  happiness — of  his  future  plans  he  said  not  a  word. 

"  You  have  done  well,  my  boy,"  said  his  uncle,  earnestly,  after 
he  had  finished.  "  I  approve  of  the  course  you  have  taken,  and  so 
I  am  sure  docs  your  aunt,  although  her  words  seem  to  imply 
otherwise." 

"  Just  like  you,  cousin  Phil,  you  are  always  doing  something  to 
make  people  happy,"  echoed  his  cousin  Ella,  a  little  golden- 
haired  fairy  of  twelve  summers. 

"  Still  I  think  you  might  have  asked  advice,  nephew;  you  did 
wrong  not  to  speak  to  me  at  least,"  persisted  his  aunt,  assuming  a 
coolness  she  did  not  quite  feel. 

"Philip  never  does  wrong,  mama,"  retorted  the  adopted  daugh- 
ter, Isabel,  glancing  complaisautly  at  our  hero,  which  won  from 
him  a  gratified  look,  and  a  hearty  laugh  from  the  remainder  of 
the  company. 

O,  it  was  a  pleasant  room,  that  old  hall  in  which  they  were  as- 
sembled, and  grand  as  a  room  could  be,  with  its  quaintly  carved 
panels,  its  antique  cornice,  and  large,  heavily  draped  windows. 
There  was  cheer  in  the  huge  logs  that  blazed  in  the  old-fashioned 
fireplace — for  Squire  Arden  loved  this  olden  luxury  and  would 
not  displace  it — and  sent  bright,  ruddy  beams  a  dancing  over  the 
square-tiled  hearth  and  polished  oaken  floor,  cheer  in  the  bril- 
liantly-burning lights,  the  luxuriously  laden  board,  and  there  wa3 
perfect  peace  aud  content  depicted  on  each  face  of  those  who  had 
gathered  round  it.  And  why  should  they  display  aught  else  ? 
Wealth  and  happiuess  were  with  them  "household  words,"  and 
the  stinging  blight  of  sorrow  which  has  fallen  upon  and  seared  so 
many  joyous  hearts  was  to  them  a  thing  much  to  be  dreaded,  but 
'  as  yet  entirely  unknown. 

Squire  Arden  was  the  wealthiest  man  in  L ,  one  of  the 

daintiest  villages  of  which  old  England  can  boast,  respected  alike 
for  his  humanity  and  his  sound  common  sense;  ever  maintaining 
a  spirit  of  sociality  tempered  by  unassuming  dignity,  he  moved 
among  his  fellows,  winning  from  them  those  golden  opinions 
which  are  so  pleasant  to  have  if  deserved,  and  in  truth  he  was,  so 
far  as  imperfect  human  nature  can  be,  worthy  of  them,  worthy 
the  unlimited  confidence  of  tho  humble  yet  houest  hearts  that  so 
much  admired  him,  worthy  the  unfeigned  affection  of  those  his 
equals  in  wealth  and  power. 

His  wife  was  a  gay  little  lady,  extravagantly  fond  of  her  noble 
husband  and  beautiful  daughters,  and  very  much  in  favor  of  fash- 
ionable follies.  This  is  not  so  much  to  be  wondered  at,  as  she 
had  onco  owned  a  belle-ship,  and  still  preserved  traces  of  the 
beauty  which  had  entitled  her  to  it.    A  very  few  silver  threads 
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acd  in  and  i       u I    ir,  bat 

ible,  or  if  they  wore,  they  gave  her  n 
charming  matronly  appeal 

cil  h  iili  .in  i!i   in  ;   ihi'I  if  KatliPi'  Time    hud    imp!  Lotod 
wrinkle  hero  and  there  upon  hot  placid  brow,  and  taken    om< 
what  of  tho  fullnois  from  her  form,  ho  hod  left  unmolested  its 
perfeel      mm    ry,undimmod  the  Ugh!  of  her  deep  hazel  eyes. 
Her  character  was  a  mixture  of  haughtiness,  canning  and  afFeo 
linn.    Those  who  had  the  fortune  to  gain  her  good  grac 
Bare  of  having  found  an  Intere  ted  friend,  but  let  one  excite  her 
anger  and  he  (or  she)  hud  best  beware  of  her  forovcr. 

Kiln  Ardon  was  very  like  her  mother  in  personal  appearance, 
roiy  unlike  as  regarded  her  dispo  ition.    In  that  she  resembled 

her  lather,  so  said  every  one  who  had  ever  met  her. 

Isabel  May — Of  Ar.lru,  OS  she  was  always  COllod — had  for  thir- 

teen  yean  been  on  inmate  of  this  happy  home,  had  shored  all 
their  pleasures,  and  boon  in  fact  as  an  own  child  would  have  been 

to  them.  She  was  u  very  lovely  looking  yooog  lady  of  the  ro- 
mantic ago  of  "  sweet  sixteen.  In  her  heart  she  considered  her- 
self quite  a  model  of  perfection.  Those  who  were  most  intimate 
with  her,  unless  blinded  by  love  and  pride,  entertained  a  widely 
different  opinion.  Nothing  could  he  smoother  or  more  tastefully 
arranged  than  wan  her  pale  brown  hair,  nothing  brightor,  more 
persuasive  than  her  liquid  violet  eyes,  nothing  more  bewitching 
than  her  petite  mouth,  with  the  dainty  dimples  and  merry  smiles 
that  so  constantly  played  around  it. 

Very  proud  was  Mrs.  Arden  of  this  hor  adopted  daughter,  and 
quite  determined  that  her  future  husband  should  be  in  every  way 
fitted  for  hor.  With  this  end  in  view,  she  had  in  her  mind  select- 
ed Philip  Hinton,  her  nephew,  our  hero,  and,  judging  by  appear- 
ances, her  plans  were  likely  to  be  executed  without  trouhlo,  for 
she  was  sure  Isabel  entertained  somewhat  more  than  mere  liking 
for  Philip,  and  Philip  seemingly  had  the  same  regard  for  her. 

"  So  you  think  it  was  right  for  mo  to  do  what  I  have  done  for 
this  poor  unhappy  Zulctte,  you  approve  of  my  course,  do  you  V 

questioned  Philip  the  evening  of  his  arrival  at  L ,  after  all 

but  himself  and  Isabel  had  sought  the  family  sitting-room. 

"  Indeed  I  do,"  she  answered,  drawing  nearer  to  the  warm  firo 
hy  which  he  stood,  "  quite  right,  Philip,  and  I  hope  you  will  never 
have  cause  to  repent  the  deed." 

"I  hope  I  never  shall,"  he  said,  thoughtfully,  "and  in  fact  I 
do  not  imagino  there  is  much  danger  of  it,  for  she  already  dis- 
plays great  talents,  and  is  so  beautiful.  0,  Isabel  you  never  saw 
such  a  face  as  hers  !  But  then,  why  do  I  speak  of  that  ?  She  is 
a  mere  child,  and  will  be  kept  at  her  books  for  three  years."    - 

"Well  was  it  that  he  said  these  last  words,  for  his  praises  of  his 
protege  had  called  a  flush  to  the  usually  pale  face  of  his  compan- 
ion, and  a  light  to  her  eyes  that  had  never  gleamed  there  before. 
For  a  time  a  deadly  feeling  of  jealousy  thrilled  her  heart  and  she 
spoke  no  word,  then  conquering  it,  she  said,  winningly: 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  have  como  to  us  again,  dear  cousin  ;  it  has 
seemed  very  lonely  to  me,  all  these  long  weeks  that  you  have 
been  absent,  and  I'm  sure  papa,  mama  and  Ella  too  have  missed 
you,  though  not  so  much  as  I." 

"  Indeed,  how  kind  you  are  to  say  this  \"  he  exclaimed,  eagerly 
clasping  one  of  her  snowy  hands  in  his  own  very  tenderly,  and 
bending  the  light  of  his  bright,  glad  eyes  upon  her.  "I  would 
surely  have  come  before  had  I  known  this,  for  you  arc  very  dear 
to  mc,  sweet  Isabel." 

The  words,  "  dearer  than  any  other  can  ever  be,"  trembled  on 
Ids  tongue,  but  just  then  a  radiant,  childish  face  peered  out  from 
memory's  picture  gallery  and  stayed  the  loving  expression. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  a  declaration  of  love  from  him  was 
what  Miss  Isabel  particularly  desired,  what  she  intended  to  hear 
sooner  or  later,  so  when  sho  heard  the  first  of  his  little  speech  she 
imagined  that  her  wish  was  to  be  gratified,  and  turning  her  eyes 
from  him  with  well  affected  modesty  she  gazed  demurely  into  the 
fire,  whilo  her  heart  sang  very  softly,  "pit  pat,  pit  pat,"  and  a 
lovely  color  came  to  her  rouuded  cheek,  but  the  words  for  which 
she  sighed  he  spoke  not,  and  again  the  foul  demon  of  jealousy 
darkened  her  young  soul,  while  she  inwardly  resolved  "he  shall 
not  always  be  thus  indifferent  to  me." 

The  Italian  Zulette's  life  at  school  may  be  told  in  a  few  words. 
It  was  study,  study,  study,  from  early  morn  till  dewy  eve,  she 
had  so  much  to  learn,  so  short  a  time,  comparatively,  to  learn  in. 
Mathematics,  metaphysics,  light  accomplishments,  all  received  a 
share  of  her  attention,  that  her  generous  benefactor  might  see  she 
was  duly  grateful  for  the  advantages  he  had  bestowed  upon  her. 
She  entered  the  seminary  as  Philip  Hinton's  sister,  and  as  such 
received  universal  attention.  To  her  extreme  beauty  and  superior 
talents  she  united  an  affectionate  gayety  and  unaffected  ease  of  man- 
ner which  was  quite  charming,  gaiuing  for  her  the  friendship  of  all 
her  companions,  at  least  of  all  those  whoso  heads  were  not  turned 
and  hearts  soured  hy  envy.  During  all  her  school-life  she  did 
not  once  see  Philip ;,  but  some  way  he  knew  the  very  day  that 
would  free  her  from  the  arduous  duties,  and  wrote  to  her  that  he 
would  either  come  himself  or  send  some  one  to  accompany  her  to 
Oak  lands. 

"  I  long  very  much  to  meet  you,  my  little  sister,"  so  he  said  in 
his  last  letter,  and  Zulette,  glancing  at  her  mirror,  whispered  with 
an  arch  smile : 

"  So,  ho  !  mayhap  you  imagine  that  I  have  not  changed  in  all 
these  tliree  years ;  but  I  assure  you,  sir,  if  this  is  your  opinion, 
you  will  be  sadly  disappointed  when  you  sec  me." 

In  due  time  came  worthy  Mi's.  Noble,  Philip's  housekeeper,  a 
bustling,  good-natured  body,  to  take  charge  of  the  fair  Italian 
maidcu  and  take  care  of  her  during  the  long  journey  to  her  new 
home.  % 
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now  entirely  unmindful  <>i  them.    A  frown  of  iU-di  guh»  -1  impa- 
tience clouded  bbl  expansive  brow,  whUi  idly  with  bis 
favorite  spaniel's  eon.    The  sound  of  swinViolling  carriage  ■■. 
just  then  broke  upon  the  BtUlness  of  the  hummer  air. 

"  They  have   come    .it    lostl"  he  exclaimed,  eagerly,  am! 

hurriedly  he  traversed  the  whole  Length  of  the  apartment  with 

rapid  strides  and  placed  his  hand  upon  the  door,  seemingly  with 
the  intention  of  going  forth  to  meet  the  new  conn  .      i  there 

a  moment,  then  turning  quickly  i  u  ed  Beat,  bat  not  before 
the  door  ho  had  just  left  was  opened  sofficiently  to  admit  little 
bustling  Mrs.  Noble. 

"  So  ho,  master  Philip  !"  sho  exclaimed,  bluntly,  drawing  near 
him,  "you  couldn't  so  much  as  come  to  the  hall  door  to  meet  us 
when  we  are  half  dead  with  this  terrible  journey;  and  you  have 
been  doing  Doming  all  day  I'll  warrant."  And  the  good  lady 
proceeded  to  smooth  her  hair  and  arrange  her  snowy  cap.  "  What 
do  you  suppose  Bliss  Zulette  will  think  of  oil  this  Y*  she  continued 
seriously,  "and  you  pretending  to  be  u  brother  to  her?" 

"  Has  she  come  ?  has  she  come?"  the  interrogator's  face  more 
than  his  words  expressing  his  earnestness. 

"  Come  ?  to  be  sure  sho  has  ;  and  what  sort  of  a  welcome  has 
she  met  V 

"  Not  a  very  cordial  one,  I'll  admit ;  but  she  is  welcome,  never- 
theless ;  you  know  that,  she  shall  know  it,  if  you  will  send  her 
here." 

"  Not  yet ;  timo  enough  for  that  by-and-by,"  was  the  reply, 
in  a  half  mollified  tone.  "She  is  resting  herself;  for  what  with 
the  heat  and  her  headache  she  is  quite  tired  out,  and  I  aint  a  go- 
ing to  disturb  her  now  I  know."  And  having  delivered  this  little 
speech  the  good  woman  betook  herself  from  the  room  to  oversee 
somo  domestic  affair,  leaving  Philip  in  no  enviable  frame  of 
mind. 

Scarce  half  an  hour  had  passed  sinco  her  exit,  and  again  the 
drawing-room  door  unclosed,  though  very  quietly,  giving  entrance 
to  one  who,  judging  by  her  hesitating  step,  seemed  quite  unac- 
quainted with  the  precincts  which  she  invaded.  Philip  Hinton, 
orphaned  heir  of  Oaklands,  rising  abruptly  from  his  chair,  gazed 
upon  the  new  comer  half  a  moment  in  silence,  then  advanced  to 
meet  her,  with  the  joyous  exclamation  : 
"  Zulette,  sweet  sister !" 

"  Brother  Philip  !"  And  she  sprang  to  the  arms  which  had 
been  almost  involuntarily  extended  to  receive  her. 

For  one  brief,  happy  moment  she  stood  with  her  head  pillowed 
upon  that  wildly  beating  heart,  then  blushing  at  the  embrace  of 
one  almost  a  stranger,  though  she  had  called  him  brother,  shrank 
hastily  from  him. 

"  How  much  you  have  improved  ;  how  very,  very  beautiful  you 
have  grown  !"  he  said  frankly,  releasing  her,  gazing  meanwhile 
admiringly  upon  that  young  face — and  in  truth  she  was  a  peerles3 
creature. 

There  was  beauty  in  that  erect,  well-developed  form,  beauty  in 
the  perfect  contour  of  that  queenly  head  with  its  heavy  braids  of 
purple-black  hair,  beauty  in  the  regularly  moulded  features,  in  the 
roseate  hue  that  carno  and  went  upon  her  clear  olive  cheek,  in  the 
dainty  smiles  that  wreathed  her  voluptuous  lips,  but  there  was  in- 
describable glory  in  those  large,  dark,  soulful  eyes  with  their 
wealth  of  long  silken  lashes  and  the  jetty  brows  arching  so  grace- 
fully above  them.  No  marvel  that  Philip  Hinton  gazed  upon  her 
as  one  entranced,  asking  himself  again  and  again,  "  Can  this 
beautiful  vision  be  a  reality — can  sho  be  human?"  No  marvel 
that  from  that  moment  he  shrined  her  upon  his  heart's  altar  as  its 
idol,  giving  her,  though  unconsciously,  somewhat  more  than  a 
mere  brother's  love. 

From  that  summer  evening  when,  after  a  separation  of  three 
years,  Philip  Hinton  again  met  his  protege,  Isabel  Arden 's  influ- 
ence over  him  diminished,  feeling  which,  rather  than  seeing,  for 
he  was  still  exceedingly  mindful  of  her,  she  grew  to  regard  her 
with  jealous  eyes,  while  a  strange,  wild  feeling  of  bitterest  hate 
towards  this  her  rival,  filled  her  soul.  "What !  should  she  be  sup- 
planted by  an  unknown,  penniless  Italian,  she  the  acknowledged 
belle  and  beauty,  adopted  daughter  of  the  influential  Squire  Ar- 
den, heiress  to  half  a  million  ?  No,  the  thought  was  unendurable. 
She  loved,  ay,  worshipped  this  man,  sho  would  win  his  lore  in 
return,  cost  what  it  might.  Such  was  her  inward  resolve,  upon  it 
she  acted,  and  the  sequel  will  show  to  how  great  an  extent  she 
was  successful. 

Mrs.  Arden,  taking  her  cuo  from  Isabel,  disliked  Zulette  most 
heartily,  though  she  took  immense  pains  to  conceal  it.  Her  plan 
was  to  treat  this  invader,  for  as  such  she  regarded  her,  with  moth- 
erly kindness,  and  having  secured  her  confidence  use  it  as  should 
suit  her  best. 

0,  the  craft  and  cunning  !  It  was  as  is  the  love  of  the  spider 
for  the  fly.  But  the  evil  intenders  had  a  keen,  penetrating,  sound- 
minded  man  to  work  against.  That  man  was  Squire  Arden ;  let 
him.  discover  their  design  and  all  was  lost,  for  most  surely  would 
he  in  some  way  defeat  them.  Might  was  not  t«D  trample  upon 
right  iu  his  presence.  Besides,  he  had  taken  a  great  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  Zulette,  and  would  prove  an  invaluable  friend  to 
her. 
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Willi  the  first  days  of  winter  came  a  long  epi*tlc  from  an  old 
friend  of  hers  in  London,  soliciting  bet  to  ppend  the  season 
in  that  city.     Her  own  inclination  prompted  her  to  remain  ■ 
,  but  prudent  nil  as  Mrs.  Arden  and  1 

I  her  to  do  so,  although  they  intended  to  remain  in  L , 

she  concluded  to  go.     Her  const:  is  invitation  afford- 

ed them  more  pleasure  than  nhe  could  imagine.    With  her  out  of 
they  might  adopt  somo  n.  ate  tlnir  desires, 

which  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  them  to  do  with  her  near, 
and  so  they  said,  "  Yes,  surely,  go  and  enjoy  yourself,"  inwardly 
determining  to  do  that  in  her  absence  which  would  destroy  all  her 
future  happim 

By  tin-:  ride  of  n  deep  recessed  window  in  that  quaint  old  library 
they  sat  together,  Philip  Hinton  and  his  lovely  protege,  sorrow 
shading  the  brow  of  one,  moistening  the  eye  of  the  Other.  It  was 
the  night  previous  to  Zuletto's  departure  for  London.  Merrily 
through  the  half  parted  curtains  came  the  winter  moonbeams — 
cheerily  crackled  the  warm  wood-fire,  flooding  Qftl  b  comer  of  the 
apartment  with  its  brilliancy.  The  evening  lamps  had  not  as  yet 
been  lighted  ;  somehow  neither  thought  to  ring  for  them. 

"Zulctte,"  at  length  paid  Philip,  "Zulette,"  and  he  Ut>_ 
half  tenderly  upon  the  name,  "  I  am  sorry  you  arc  to  leave  mc, 
though  only  for  the  space  of  three  months.  It  wiil  Iks  very  lonely 
without  you;  and  I  am  not  sure  there  is  any  one  who  can  take 
better,  if  as  good,  care  of  my  sweet  sister  as  can  I.  You  will,  I 
have  no  doubt,  enjoy  a  brilliant  season,  and  the  pleasures  of  fash* 
ionable  life  in  London  are  quite  new  to  you.  Think  you  then 
that  among  them  you  will  ever  have  time  to  think  of  me !" 

"Philip,  can  I  ever  forget  you  V  was  the  low,  thrilling  reply, 
while  a  flush  of  intense  excitement  come  glowing  over  her  beauti- 
ful cheek. 

"  Xo,  no  ;  surely  you  will  not,"  he  exclaimed,  eagerly.  "  I 
have  confidence  to  believe  that ;  but  answer  mo  one  question, 
truly,  candidly — you  do  not  dislike  me  %" 

"  Dislike  you,  brother  ?     Indeed  I  do  not !" 

"  Nay,  not  brother,  darling !"  he  murmured,  passionately.  "Do 
not  call  me  brother  ;  it  sounds  unnatural  this  evening  to  hear  that 
name  from  your  lips,  though  once  it  seemed  very  sweet  to  mc. 
It  i3  not  the  love  with  which  I  would  cherish  a  sister  that  I  havo 
for  you,  but  far  deeper,  purer,  truer  than  any  other  earthly  love 
can  be.  Day  by  day,  hour  by  hour,  ever  since  the  time  when  first 
we  met,  has  it  been  increasing,  and  oft  have  I  been  tempted  to  re- 
veal my  feelings  to  you.  As  yet  a  dread  lest  you  might  not  re- 
turn them  has  deterred  me  from  so  doing ;  but  now  I  must  speak, 
for  to-morrow  you  go  from  me,  and  I  cannot  be  left  in  suspense. 
Will  you  tell  mo  then,  dear  one,  if  I  may  indulge  the  hope  of 
some  day  calling  you  my  wife  V 

"Philip,"  was  the  firm,  quiet  reply,  "  contrast  our  stations  in 
life,  and  then  ask  your  own  heart  if  it  is  meet  for  yon  to  ask  me 
such  a  question." 

"My  heart  would  answer  yes,  were  I  to  do  so,  sweet,"  ho  re- 
plied, earnestly.  "  Affection  oversteps  all  bounds,  throws  down 
the  barriers  which  pride  and  rank  and  wealth  see  fit  to  raise,  and 
places  the  loving  and  the  loved  upon  an  equality.  Again  I  tell 
you  my  love  is  all  your  own,  and  frankly  inquire,  will  you  accept 
of  it  V 

A  new  light  gleamed  in  the  dark,  soulful  eyes  of  the  maiden 
as  she  raised  them  to  her  lover's  noble  face,  whispering  the  whilo 
tremblingly  yet  very  solemnly  : 

"  I  receive  gladly  tho  precious  gift.  I  will  ever  cherish  it  care- 
fully, tenderly,  as  it  deserves  to  be  cherished,  for  I  feel  that  you 
are  sincere ;  and  you  may  believe  me  when  I  say  that  my  love  for 
you  is  boundless  as  the  mighty  ocean  of  eternity  which  has  no 
shore,  true  as  the  needle  to  the  pole,  which  changes  not,  though 
varying  seasons  come  and  go,  and  year  after  year  is  buried  in  the 
past.    Philip,  I  am  all  yours  !" 

"  Bless  you  for  those  words  !"  he  exclaimed,  rapturously, 
"  thev  have  made  me  very,  very  happy,  my  beautiful  Zulette,  my 
own  !"  And  drawing  her  closely  to  him,  he  pillowed  that  fan- 
young  head  upon  bis  heart.  Holy  resting-place !  would  it  ever  be 
hers? 

Evening  stars  witnessed  this  sweet  interview.  The  tall  ances- 
tral trees  that  swayed  their  leafless  branches  to  and  fro,  kissing 
the  frosty  wiudow-panes,  whispered  to  each  other  this  pleasant 
tale  of  love,  while  viewless  attendant  angels,  spreading  their 
snowv  pinions,  winged  their  flight  to  heaven  there  to  record  in  the 
clasped  book  these  vows  of  mutual  love. 


For  two  long  months — long  they  had  seemed  to  her — had  Zu- 
lette been  in  London,  mingling  in  its  fashionable  society,  sur- 
rounded by  boundless  wealth  and  luxury.  Her  wondrous  beauty 
and  gracefulness  had  won  for  her  the  attention  of  the  high-born 
and  gifted  of  all  the  laud,  and  suitors,  such  as  a  princess  might 
not  scorn,  had  knelt  at  her  feet  proffering  to  her  their  hearts  and 
hands,  seeking  her  acceptance  of  them ;  but  sweetly  yet  firmly 
she  refused  all.  To  say  that  she  was  not  dazzled,  her  pride  un- 
gratificd  by  the  power  she  had  gained,  would  be  untrue  ;  for  she 
was  a  woman,  possessing  many  of  woman's  frailties,  and  pride 
was  not  the  least  of  all.  Siie  gloried  in  her  own  rare  loveliness, 
in  the  charming  vivacity  of  her  manners,  the  might  of  her  intel- 
lect ;  but  vanity  never  triumphed  over  her  affections ;  still  in  her 
soul  was  shrined  tho  image  of  her  lover,  from  whom  she  was  now 
separated. 

[concluded  on  fage  251.] 
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[Written  for  Bailou'a  Plotorial.] 
ISOJLINE. 

BY   ANNA   M.   BATES. 

The  fair  Italian  moonlight 

Was  shining  soft  and  clear, 
And  o'er  the  Adriatic. 

Hang  tho  song  of  gondolier; 
While  lingering  by  her  lattice, 

As  tho  moon-beam's  saintly  shine 
Lit  un  tho  old  palazzo, 

Stood  Lady  Isolino. 

Sho  had  sent  away  her  maidens, 

She  paid  she  wished  to  rest; 
They  brought  hot  fragrant  flowers, 

And  the  lute  that  sho  loved  best. 
Ran  diamonds  blazed  in  splendor 

On  her  bosom — in  hor  hair; 
Hut  her  dark  eyes,  beaming  tender, 

Outshone  the  jewels  there. 

Hush!  how  sho  bonds  to  listen! 

She  heard  a  low  bird-note 
Up  from  the  Adriatic 

Through  the  still  moonlight  float; 
And  near  a  white  sail  hovers, 

A  dark  form  sho  can  see, 
A  dear  voice  says,  "  Thy  lover 

Is  waiting  here  for  thee." 

Sho  opened  wide  her  lattice, 

Around  were  all  at  rest. 
She  snatched  a  few  fair  flowers 

And  the  lute  that  she  loved  best ; 
Then  left  tho  grand  palazzo, 

No  more  its  star  to  be — 
"  0,  come,7'  tho  lover  whispered, 
4iTair  Isolinc,  with  mc." 

And  o'er  tho  Adriatio 

Doth  the  gay  gondola  glide, 
With  the  lady  and  her  lover 

In  their  beauty  side  by  side ; 
Sho  left  her  grand  palazzo, 

And  splendor's  hollow  shine, 
To  be  the  bride  of  true  love — 

Fair  Lady  Isoline ! 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

O  U  It     VILLAGE. 

BY   GEOBGE   H.   BDRMAS. 

A  notable  place  is  our  village.  It  has  its  history,  ancient  and 
modern,  to  which  your  humdrum  tales  of  Greece  and  Rome  are 
mere  nothings  in  comparison.  It  has  its  famous  men,  compared 
with  whom  Hannibal,  Julius  Caesar  and  Charles  the  Twelfth  are 
mere  puppet  shows,  wax  figures  without  any  real  flesh  and  blood, 
historical  chimeras,  one  might  almost  be  tempted  to  believe. 
Those  old  fogies  whom  we  read  of  in  our  school  books,  if  they 
ever  really  lived,  have  been  dust  and  ashes  for  centuries.  But 
here  in  our  village  we  still  behold,  actually  walking,  talking  and 
acting,  those  justly  notable  men  whom  we  recognize  by  the  names 
of  Old  Flamingo,  Gran'thcr  Steady,  Major  Bowles,  Doctor  Bed- 
doe  and  Squire  Peters ;  worthies  whom  we  cannot  too  much  prize 
in  this  degenerate  age,  when  men  are  manufactured,  every  one  af- 
ter the  same  model ;  when  everybody  does  like  everybody  else  ; 
and  when  the  world  would  certainly  go  into  convulsions  if  any 
poor  soul  should  happen  to  bolt  from  the  prescribed  dog-trot. 

But  in  our  village  we  have  too  many  venerable  originalities  to 
suffer  ourselves  yet  awhile  to  be  merged,  one  and  all,  into  the  hor- 
rible ocean  of  un distinguishable  sameness.  No,  my  dear  reader ; 
our  "place"  (as  we  sometimes  call  it)  is  ours,  and  nobody  else's. 
And  as  I  have  the  loan,  for  a  few  minutes,  of  Prospero's  magical 
girdle,  which  has  the  power  of  rendering  its  wearer  invisible,  I  will 
endow  whomsoever  may  choose  with  the  same,  and  bid  him  follow 
me  to  the  scenes  of  which  I  speak. 

Then,  presto  !  here  we  are  in  the  "square,"  which  is  to  the 
denizens  of  our  village  as  the  Porum  to  the  inhabitants  of  old 
Pvomc.  Standing  in  front  of  the  barber's  shop,  hither  comes  to- 
wards me  old  Plamiugo.  I  do  not  exactly  know  how  he  acquired 
the  appellation ;  probably  some  harum-scaruui,  sea-going  fellow 
bestowed  it  on  him,  by  reason  of  a  fancied  resemblance  to  the 
exotic  bird.  Old  Flamingo  stands  pretty  high  in  the  legs,  carries 
hitf  head  at  the  end  of  a  long,  crane-like  neck,  and,  leaning  over 
as  he  goes,  projects  his  elbows  in  a  very  wing-like  manner.  Nor 
does  his  massive  Roman  nose  look  very  unlike  the  beak  of  some 
huge  feathered  biped.  His  white  hair  streams  over  his  shoulders 
as  he  hobbles  on,  his  cane  is  brandished  nervously  in  his  thin  hand, 
and  his  eyes  shine  with  the  fire  of  undiminished  vitality. 

"  Sir  I"  he  cries,  as  soon  as  he  mounts  the  curbstone,  "  things 
arc  going  to  ruin  as  fast  as  they  can.  Here  are  taxes,  and  salaries, 
and  town  buildings,  and  roads,  and  what  not ;  and  now  they  tell 
me  that  the  railroad  house  here  isn't  large  enough,  and  they  are 
going  to  build  on  another  story.     Hum — here,  you  George  !" 

Ho  stops  with  a  touch  of  his  cane  a  spruce  young  fellow  who  is 
hurrying  past  on  his  way  to  the  railroad  depot.  There  are  at 
least  four  minutes  to  spare,  and  "old  Flam"  is  resolved  to  have  a 
chat  with  the  youngster. 

"Well,  my  deal'  sir?"  exclaims  George,  with  an  expectant  air. 

"No,  it  isn't  well,"  retorts  father  Flamingo,  with  a  warning 
shake  of  the  finger.  "Who  pays  for  all  these  fine  clothes  of  yours, 
I'd  like  to  know  1 — and  that  mustache,  too  ?  Mighty  fine  you 
are,  with  your  thingumbobs.  Why,  sir,  when  I  was  a  lad  like 
you,  I  had  to  wear  brogans  and  corduroys,  and  pretty  well  patched 


at  that.  .Six  hours  at  tho  hammer  and  handsaw,  or  at  ditch  dig- 
ging, was  tolerably  sure  to  give  mo  an  appctito  for  dinner;  none 
of  your  kickshaws,  either ;  but  good  honest  beef  and  salt  pork. 
But  now,  our  boys  can't  step  into  tho  streets  without  their  patent 
leathers,  and  their  stomachs  are  so  delicate  that  nothing  will  an- 
swer their  purpose  but  some  oyster  soup  and  just  a  hit  of  roast 
chicken.     Where  have  you  been  this  last  fortnight?" 

"  O,  I  just  ran  over  to  Havana,  on  a  pleasure  cruise." 

"On  a  what?"  cries  Flamingo,  his  eyes  flashing  and  his  cane 
raised  high  in  air.  "  Away  with  you,  you  spendthrift !  Off,  I 
say !" 

Away  goes  master  George,  laughing  as  if  it  wero  the  best  joke 
in  tiie  world,  while  Flamingo  follows,  quivering  with  indignation 
at  what  ho  calls  the  extravagance  of  the  ago.  And  here  approaches 
gran'thcr  Steady.  Wheresoever  father  Flamingo  appears,  you 
may  be  morally  certain  that  gran'thcr  is  close  at  hand.  There 
seems  to  be  no  designed  companionship,  but  merely  a  natural  se- 
quence, like  that  of  hot  and  cold ;  the  one  is  a  necessary  complement 
to  the  other.  Gran'thcr  Steady  has  few  words,  and  is  always  just 
so,  as  the  phrase  goes.  He  is  quito  conservative,  like  the  rest  of 
our  elderly  notables,  and  therefore  no  great  friend  to  the  ultra 
reforms  of  the  (lay. 

"  Good  day,  Mr.  Steady." 

"  A  fine  day,  sir.  Can  you  tell  m'o  who  lectured  in  tho  hall  last 
evening  V 

"Yes,  sir,  Doctor  WesselpumpofF,  on  the  water-cure.  Fino 
lecture,  sir;  great  applause." 

"Well" — a  faint  expression  of  disgust  crossing  the  old  man's 
face — "I  don't  see  what  good  so  much  slopping  does  people. 
Why,  some  folks,  now-a-days,  wash  all  over  seven  times  a  week. 
Don't  see  that  they  live  any  longer  for  it.  I  never  washed  myself 
all  over  but  once  in  my  life,  and  then  I  got  an  awful  cold  by  it. 
But  people  will  run  after  new-fangled  notions."  And  gran'thcr 
Steady  moves  on. 

Cling,  clang — the  depot  bell  begins  to  clatter ;  cling,  clang — 
two  or  three  buckram-like  clerks  hurry  up  the  steps ;  clang,  phiz, 
rumble,  and  off  go  the  cars  under  full  headway.  Ah,  too  late,  my 
dear  sir  !  The  unfortunate  last  comer  stares  disconsolately  after 
the  vanishing  train,  then,  slowly  turning,  descends  the  steps.  A 
low  chuckle  reaches  your  ear;  you  turn  your  head  and  perceive 
Joe  Gilbert,  the  superannuated  stage-driver. 

"  Guess  he'll  have  to  make  hisself  easy,"  Joe  says,  exultingly, 
"Aint  much  accommodation  to  be  got  out  of  them  things." 

"Rather  different  from  the  old  coaches,  Mr.  Gilbert." 

"Ay,  ay,  sir,  you  may  well  say  that."  And  here,  as  I  had  de- 
sired, the  old  stage-driver  launches  at  once  into  his  favorite  theme. 
"  There's  no  accommodation,  no  poetry,  nor  nothin'  of  the  kind, 
about  these  cars ;  smokin',  whizzin',  gruntin1,  and  all  the  time 
runnin'  off  the  track  and  killin'  poor  innocent  passengers.  Only 
think  of  it,  sir ;  to-day's  paper ;  fearful  railroad  accident  out  West ; 
forty  lives  lost !  I  rather  reckon  that  people  will  get  sick  of  these 
railroads,  one  of  these  days.  I  drove  stage  near  forty  years  over 
the  Green  Mountains,  and  never  made  but  one  overturn ;  no  lives 
lost,  neither.  One  gentleman  had  his  leg  broke,  but  told  me  after- 
wards it  was  the  luckiest  thing  that  ever  happened  to  him ;  got  a 
good  wife  by  it.  You  see  he  had  to  be  carried  into  Gen'ral  Mar- 
jorum's  house,  close  by,  and  the  gen'ral's  darter  tended  on  him, 
and  they  took  a  fancy  to  each  other  and  got  married.  She  was 
quite  a  pretty  gal,  and  had  tho  tin,  too.  So  you  see  it  was  quite 
a  jolly  accident  all  around.  Now  you  don't  hear  no  such  thing 
about  these  railroad  accidents." 

"  Things  have  changed  a  great  deal  within  the  past  fifty  years, 
Mr.  Gilbert." 

"Ay,  ay,  you  may  well  say  so.  Fifty  years  ago,  my  father 
kept  tavern  in  the  old  Merrival  House  yonder.  It  was  a  great 
stopping-place,  then,  for  travellers,  though  not  what  it  had  been 
when  my  grandfather  kept  there  before  Mm.  That  was  in  the  old 
Revolution  times,  All,  it  would  have  done  your  heart  good  to 
hear  the  stories  that  my  father  used  to  tell  about  them  times.  He 
was  near  fifteen  years  old  when  the  battle  was  fought  at  Bunker 
Hill,  and  recollected  'old  Put,'  and  Stark,  and  other  American 
generals  and  officers  that  he  had  seen  at  the  tavern.  My  father 
used  to  say  that  old  Putnam  had  the  biggest  heart  of  any  man  he 
ever  saw.  There  was  a  widow  woman  who  lived  about  half  a 
mile  from  here.  She  had  two  sons  ;  and  the  largest  of  them,  who 
was  a  little  older  than  my  father,  joined  the  troops  on  Bunker 
Hill.  While  they  were  fightin'  in  the  entrenchments,  old  Put  got 
a  sight  at  him,  and  ordered  him  to  the  rear. 

"  '  You  are  a  brave  little  chap/  said  he,  '  but  it  wont  do  to  put 
boys  like  you  to  this  work.' 

"  '  I  wont  go,'  said  the  boy,  firing  up.  '  I  can  aim  a  gun  as  well 
as  any  of  you,  and  I  didn't  come  all  the  way  over  Charles  town 
Neck  for  nothin'.     I  wont  go,  I  say,  without  you  drag  me  off.* 

"Old  Putnam  fairly  haw-hawed  right  out,  and  said  to  the  men 
around  him : 

"  '  Well,  I  rather  think  he'll  do,  wont  he  ?  Jupiter  !  I  wish  I 
had  a  few  dozen  of  such  young  cockerels  as  he.  We'd  clear  old 
Boston  of  every  rascally  red-coat  before  evening.' 

"  The  worst  of  the  story  is,  that  the  boy  never  came  off  the 
hill.  His  poor  mother  pretty  near  went  crazy ;  for  she  thought 
everything  of  the  boy.  Besides,  it  was  rather  hard  for  her  to  lose 
his  help  just  as  he  was  gettin'  big  enough  to  be  of  some  account. 
By-and-by  the  thing  came  to  old  Put's  ears,  and  he  rode  all  the 
way  over  from  Cambridge,  almost  on  purpose  to  see  tho  boy's 
mother.  The  old  fellow  fairly. cried  to  find  her  in  such  a  taking 
on,  and  made  her  take  all  the  money  he  had  in  Iris  purse. 

"  '  If  ever  you  want  a  friend/  he  said,  when  he  went  away,  'just 
call  on  old  Put,  and  if  he  has  but  a  dollar  in  his  pocket  you  shall 
have  half  of  it,  to  say  tho  least.' 

"  It  was  five  years  afterwards  that  a  young  man  came  to  Put- 


nam, to  see  if  ho  could  get  some  place  that  he  wanted  in  ouo  of 
tho  regiments.  It  was  something  about  which  old  Pulnam  had 
tho  say. 

"  'Who  aro  you,'  said  tho  general,  'and  how  do  I  know  that 
you  aro  fit  for  tho  duty  ?' 

"  'I  am  tho  son  of  widow  Morris,  of  Hilton/  said  the  young 
man.  '  Two  years  ago,  on  her  death-bed,  sho  told  mo  if  ever  I 
wanted  a  friond,  and  you  were  in  reach,  to  come  to  you.  To-day 
I  recollected  her  words." 

"  Old  Putnam  snatched  up  a  pen  and  wrote  about  half  a  dozen 
lines. 

"'Take  that  to  Colonel  Jay/ he  said.  'I  need  not  question 
any  further  your  being  fit  for  the  place.  Nobody  belonging  to 
your  family  would  ever  ask  of  mo  what  I  ought  not  to  give.  Wo 
shall  hear  more  of  you,  if  you  live.' 

"And  so  he  did.  That  young  fellow  was  colonel  of  a  regiment 
at  the  end  of  tho  war.  And  I  know  his  whole  history  well,  for  ho 
married  a  cousin  of  my  father." 

The  old  stage-driver  pauses  for  breath ;  but  a  bright-looking 
little  girl,  stealing  up  behind,  catches  him  by  the  coat. 

"  Gran'pa,  dinner's  ready,  and  mother  wants  you  to  come  right 
home." 

"Ah,  you  little  roguo !"  exclaims  the  veteran,  glancing  alter- 
nately at  me  and  the  child.  "I  must  go  then,  I  suppose.  Good 
day  to  you,  sir,  and  if  ever  you  want  another  talk  about  bygones, 
I  fancy  you  know  where  to  find  old  Gilbert.  Rather  an  old  house 
it  is,  but  pretty  snug,  after  all." 

He  is  gone.  But  my  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  ancient  building  op- 
posite, the  Merrival  tavern  that  was,  wherein  lies  his  home.  Tho 
thick  brick  walls,  the  recessed  windows,  are  beheld  with  increased 
interest.  What  tales  might  not  this  house  of  a  century  unfold,  if 
it  could  relate  the  scenes  which  it  has  witnessed  ?  Would  that  I 
could  read  the  various  records  of  its  existence.  Yes,  thanks  be  to 
worthy  Joe  Gilbert,  more  resolved  than  ever  am  I  to  forsake,  for 
a  space,  the  old  world  histories,  and  to  study  a  little  more  closely 
the  annals  of  our  village. 


SOUP  ON  THE  ANDES. 

Feeling  very  cold,  we  determined  to  make  some  soup  to  warm 
us ;  and  as  we  had  plenty  of  meat  and  onions,  we  cut  them  up,  put 
them  into  a  saucepan,  and  with  lots  of  cayenne  pepper,  set  them 
to  boil.  I  only  relate  this  for  the  information  of  those  who  have 
not  been  to  great  heights,  those  who  wish  to  go  there,  and  of  those 
also  who,  perchance,  may  believe  that  boiling  must  be  the  same 
boiling  all  over  the  world.  After  our  soup  had  bubbled  away  in 
the  most  orthodox  style  for  more  than  two  hours,  we  naturally 
concluded  that  our  "  bouillon  "  was  ready  and  the  meat  perfectly 
done,  especially  as  the  last  had  been  cut  into  rather  small  pieces ; 
but  to  our  great  surprise  wre  found  the  water  almost  colorless,  and 
the  meat  almost  as  raw  as  when  it  was  first  put  into  the  pot.  Ono 
of  the  miners  told  us  it  was  of  no  use  trying  to  boil  anything,  as 
nothing  could  be  cook  by  water  on  the  top  of  that  mountain ;  for 
although  the  water  bubbled  away  very  fast,  the  heat  was  not  great 
enough  to  boil  a  potato. 

At  great  altitudes  the  water  begins  to  boil  long  before  it  arrives 
at  the  heat  of  215°  Farenheit ;  and  as  the  water  cannot  get  hotter 
than  the  boiling  point  except  by  compression  of  the  steam,  nothing 
can  be  cooked  except  by  some  means  of  confining  (with  safety) 
the  steam.  I  saw  directly  how  the  matter  lay,  and  sticking  the 
lid  tight  on  the  pan,  made  it  fast  with  heavy  lumps  of  silver  ore 
that  were  lying  about,  attached  them  to  the  handle,  and  putting 
others  on  the  top  of  all.  In  a  very  short  time  the  steam  got  up, 
and  though  it  made  the  lid  jump  a  little,  I  managed  to  get  a  good 
broth,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  miners,  who  could  not  perceive 
what  I  was  about. — Bnnyan's  Chili  and  Peru. 


THEY  SAY. 

Of  all  the  words  in  the  several  hundreds  of  languages  that  aro 
spoken  in  the  world,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  there  are  no 
others  that  cause  so  much  trouble  as  those  two  little  monosylla- 
bles— "They  say."  If  a  person  has  a  particularly  mischievous 
bent,  and  is  desirous  of  setting  afloat  a  story  that  will  blacken 
character  and  destroy  peace,  it  is  always  begun  with  "they  say" 
thus  and  so.  "They  say"  begins  it,  and  whan  the  scan.  mag.  is 
in  everybody's  mouth,  then  "they  say"  becomes  the  fact,  If  an 
adroit  person  is  desirous  of  drawing  out  another  who  is  not  off 
soundings,  "  they  say  "  is  the  insidious  step  that  leads  the  dupe  to 
committal,  and  ho  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  pumper.  Whenever  you 
hear  the  words  "  they  say,"  stop  right  short  and  ask  "  who  say  ?" 
Demand  boldly  who  "  they  "  are,  and  nine  times  out  of  ten  you 
will  find  tho  "  they"  to  be  but  a  mere  man  or  woman  of  straw. 
Fearful  contingencies  may  depend  upon  the  use  of  the  words,  and 
"  they  say  "  should  never  be  used  by  well  meaning  people  at  all  in 
connection  with  anything  that  will  have  a  tendency  to  injure  any 
one.  Leave  the  fabulous  "they  says  "to  the  scandal-mongers, 
and  when  you  quote  authorities,  let  them  be  something  more  tan- 
gible than  these  people  in  buckram,  who  serve  in  the  train  of 
malignant  cowardice. — Saturday  Evening  Gazette. 


SIX    BRILLIANT    STOKIES! 

We  have  just  issued  the  following  popular  Novelettes,  in  bound  form,  each 
elegantly  illustrated  with  four  large  original  drawings,  iormiug  the  cheapest 
hooks  ever  offered  in  this  country.  We  will  send  either  ono  of  them,  post 
paid,  by  return  of  mail,  on  the  receipt  of  twenty  cents,  or  we  will  send  the 
six  novels,  post  paid,  on  the  receipt  of  one  dollar.  We  are  resolved  upon 
small  profits  and  quick  sales : 

THE  LOST  HEIR  :  or,  The  Dukb  and  toe  Lazzarone.  A  story  of  tragio 
interest,  portraying  scenes  in  one  of  the  most  stirring  times  of  the  history 
of  Naples.    By , SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 

THE  ARKANSAS  RANGER :  or,  Dingle  the  Backwoodsman.  A  vivid 
and  charming  story  of  Eusg  and  West,  unrivalled  in  plot  and  character. 
By LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

THE  DANCING  STAR :  or,  The  Smuggler  of  the  Chesapeake.  A  story 
of  the  sea  and  our  own  coast.  A  brilliant  nautical  tale  by  a  favorite  author. 
By J.  H.    IN  GRAHAM. 

THE  STORM  CHILDREN:  or,  The  Light-Keeper  oftheChannel.  This 
is  a  highly  interesting  story  of  sea  and  laud  adventure,  full  of  vivid  inci- 
dent.    By SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 

THE  HEART'S  SECRET;  or,  The  Fortunes  of  a  Soldier.  A  story  of 
love  and  the  low  latitudes.  A  charming  tale  from  ODe  of  our  old  and  favor- 
iteauthors.    By LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

ORLANDO  CHESTER  :  or,  The  Young  Hunter  of  Virginia.  A  beautiful 
domestic,  yet  most  thrilling,  tale  of  Virginia  in  the  colonial  times  of  her 

hidtory.    Jty SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jb. 

Enclose  the  money  aud  receive  either  or  all  by  return  of  mail. 
(E7"  For  sale  at  all  of  the  periodical  depots. 
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ZULETTE: 

—  on, — 

PHILIP   HINTON'S    PROTEGE. 
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For  a  month  after  Zulette  left  Oakland*  Philip  wrote  her  ifegcu 
larly  once  n  week,  then  ceased  altogether.  Tho Sorrow hl«  silence 
catiBod  hor  nunc  may  toll,  bul  &he  novor  thought  of  ascribing  it  to 
Mgloct;  nh,  no  !  she  was  too  Little  acquainted  with  the  world,  ha 
treachery,  its  deceit,  to  doubl  bimj  and  ho  »ho  wrote  him  again 
mid  again,  Idling  hor  lottora  with  mirthful  accounts  of  tho  sayings 
and  doings  of  tho  people  whom  she  had  t lie  furtuuo  to  meet  daily, 
and  referring  with  pleasure  tu  the  time  when  <die  should  again  ho 
with  him  at  Oaklands.  Tho  letters  never  reached  him.  Within 
Isabel  Ardon's  oscritoiro  they  lay,  secured  by  a  tiny  luck  and  key 
from  the  gaze  of  every  earthly  eye  save  hers.  She  had  obtained 
them  by  unfair  means.  She  was  conjecturing  now  how  she  might 
best  win  the  lover. 

Philip  lliuton,  meanwhilo,  was  as  unhappy  as  a  strong-minded 
man  can  bo.  Ho  had  lured  Zulette  with  all  tho  intensity  of  his 
naturo  ;  ho  loved  her  nuw,  but  her  strange  silence  and  tho  reports 
of  her  gayoty  and  numerous  suitors,  which  ho  received  from 
friends  who  were  spouding  the  season  in  London,  roused  unpleas- 
ant suspicions  in  lii;i  mind — doubts  of  her  fidelity  to  him  and  tlio 
vows  she  bod  made.  Now  was  the  time  for  Isabel  Ardcn  to  work, 
and  she  improved  it.  Once  convince  Philip  that  she  whom  ho 
had  befriended,  ay,  loved,  was  ungrateful,  and  her  way  to  his 
heart  was  sure  and  easy. 

Week  after  week  passed  slowly  away,  bringing  to  Zuletto,  amid 
the  bustle  and  coufusiou  of  a  great  city,  sorrow  such  as  tho  true 
and  good  alono  can  realize  Now  indeed  had  tho  bitter  belief 
forced  itself  upon  her  mind  that  ho  to  whom  she  had  given  all  her 
wealth  of  affection  was  inconstant;  wearied  of  her  without  doubt, 
it  might  be  paying  court  to  some  other  earthly  divinity.  The 
thought  was  madness  to  her,  rousing  all  the  pride  of  her  passion- 
ate Italian  nature  which  had  so  long  slumbered,  changing  her 
from  a  trusting,  pure-minded  maiden  into  an  enduring,  self-reliant 
woman.  Endowed  with  a  determination  of  purpose  which  no 
obstacle  could  overcome,  she  had  already,  by  the  influence  of  her 
numerous  friends,  procured  a  situation  as  music  teacher  in  tho 

flourishing  seminary  of  tho  Misses  E ,  which  promised  not 

only  to  bo  very  advantageous  but  also  very  picasant,  as  it  was  sit- 
uated upon  a  comparatively  quiet  street  and  patronized  exclusive- 
ly by  the  elite. 

Around  the  cheerful  fireside  in  the  family  sitting-room  of  the 
Ardeus,  a  party  of  four  had  assembled  one  disagreeable  evening 
in  early  spring.  Without,  the  wild  March  wind  raged  fearfully, 
and  heavy  drops  of  rain  pattered  fiercely  against  the  window- 
panes.  None  noted  the  storm  however,  for  the  rich  crimson  cur- 
tains folded  so  closely  together  excluded  the  cold  effectually,  and 
the  blazing  fire,  tho  clear-burning  lamps,  were  cheerful  as  anything 
could  be.  Sqnire  Ardeu  seemed  somewhat  graver  than  was  his 
wont,  while  on  the  contrary  the  face  of  his  wife  displayed  unusual 
placidity,  and  there  was  good  cause  for  it.  That  day  Philip  Hin- 
ton  had  declared  his  love  for  Isabel,  and  frankly  conferring  with 
her  father,  entreated  her  hand  in  marriage.  But  had  ho  so  soon 
forgotten  his  first  love?  Not  so,  his  affection  for  her  was  in  real- 
ity unchauged,  though  he,  blinded  by  a  feeling  part  sorrow  part 
anger  at  what  ho  imagined  her  perfidy,  chose  to  consider  other- 
wise. But  ah!  he  knew  not  himself ;  for  this  evening,  even  while 
sitting  by  the  side  of  his  betrothed  bride,  his  thoughts  reverted  to 
the  hours  when  ho  had  lingered  thus  by  her  in  the  time  past,  and 
involuntarily  a  sigh  of  pain  forced  itself  through  his  compressed 
lips. 

"Papa!"  called  out  a  childish  voice  just  then;  and  the  door 
opened  enough  to  afford  Ella  space  to  put  her  curly  head  into  tho 
room.     "Papa,  will  you  please  come  with  me  a  few  moments  V 

"  Certainly  I  will,"  he  replied,  heartily,  rising  to  gratify  the 
simple  request.  "  But  what  wise  idea  has  my  little  girl  now  to 
disclose  to  mo ;  anything  very  weighty  V 

"  I'll  tell  you  pretty  soon,"  she  replied,  closing  tho  door  upon 
them,  then  hastily  leading  the  way  to  the  library. 

Inwardly  wondering  what  next  was  coming,  Squire  Arden 
seated  himself  iu  a  huge  arm-chair  by  the  side  of  the  smouldering 
tire,  while  his  child,  going  to  a  tiny  table  which  stood  in  one  corner 
of  the  room,  hurriedly  unlocked  the  dainty  writing-desk,  her  own 
especial  property,  that  stood  upon  it,  and  taking  therefrom  a 
crumpled,  smoke-stained  paper,  returned  to  him  and  placed  it  in 
Ids  hands,  exclaiming,  excitedly  : 

"  There,  papa,  read  that,  and  tell  me  what  it  is !" 

'■  Good  Heavens  !"  he  exclaimed,  in  deep  agitation,  glancing 
hastily  over  the  contents.     "Ella,  how  came  you  by  this?" 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  all  I  know  about  it?"  she  asked,  pale  with 
fear. 

"  Yes,"  was  the  stern  reply,  "every  single  thing." 

"  This  morning,"  she  began,  tremblingly,  "just  before  cousin 
Philip  came,  I  was  up  hero  all  alone  looking  at  the  new  books 
which  were  sent  home  yesterday.  Ellis  was  hero  a  few  moments 
at  first  getting  the  firo  ready  to  kindle,  and  went  out  for  some  live 
coals — the  matches  wouldn't  burn.  I  sat  a  few  moments  by  my- 
self, hut  it  was  very  cold  and  I  was  just  thinking  of  going  down 
stairs  when  the  door  opened  and  who  should  come  in  but  Isabel  1 
She  had  this  paper  in  her  hand,  and  looked  very  much  provoked 
about  something.  I  was  sitting  on  one  of  the  window-seats  with 
the  curtains  drawn  almost  together.  I  knew  sho  did  not  notico 
me,  so  just  for  fun  I  kept  still  to  see  what  she  would  do.     She 


walked  straight  to  the  fireplace,  and  crumpling  this  paper  hard, 
put  ii  d   match  to  it,  then 
turned  and  loft  the  rooi 
what  oil  tho  groat  mj                  Bomehow  the  fire  did  not 

burn  iini'li  <m!y  the  Corners,  and  I  took  it  out  and   Looked   at  it, 

bul  unly  had  timo  to  wee  the  name  Zulette  down  al  the  bottom  of 
ono  page  when  mama  sent  for  me,  end  I  was  obliged  to  put  it 

away.     So  now,  papa,  I  have  told  you  ull  I  I  an  ejbout  it.     Did   I 

du  ri<,dit  in  showing  it  to  you?" 

"Quite  right,  my  love,"  he  answered,  tenderly,  then  bowing 
hi*  head  and  clenching  uia  bond  fii  rcelj  together,  he  exclaimed, 
Mcrnly:  "  0,  Godl  that  1  should  lire  to  ao  this  day  I  l 
I  abelj  yon  whom  1  have  ever  cherished  with  fondest  lore  and 
care,  why,  0,  why  have,  you  brought  this  sorrow,  this  disgrace, 
upon  me,  upon  yourself  '■"  and  for  a  moment  grief  triumphed  over 
manhood. 

"  Papa,  dear  darling  papa  !"  screamed  the  terrified  Ella,  "do 
not  talk  so,  do  not  act  so  strangely." 

"  Ah,  well,  sweet  child,  I  will  not,"  In:  replied,  calming  with  a 
mighty  effort  of  will  his  emotion,  and  drawing  her  closely  to  him 
he  imprinted  a  fond  kiss  upon  her  fair  brow,  .saying,  earn 
"Leave  mo  alone  now,  my  daughter ;  go  down  to  your  mama; 
but  sco  that  you  say  no  word  of  what  has  passed  between  us  this 
evening.     I  will  follow  you  soon." 

Tor  half  an  hour  after  she  left  him  ho  sat  with  bis  face  buried 
in  his  hands,  sorrowfully  silent.  He  had  just  discovered  in  one 
whom  ho  had  over  considered  perfectly  upright  and  single-minded, 
vile  treachery  and  deceit,  /alette's  last  letter  to  Philip — one  of 
the  many  intercepted  b}r  the  unprincipled  Isabel — had  come  into 
his  possession,  and  by  it  he  gleaned  tho  true  cause  of  tho  coldness 
between  them  to  be,  not  tho  faithlessness  of  either,  but  the  unjust 
interference  of  a  third  party. 

The  old  clock  in  the  hall  was  on  tho  stroke  of  nine  when  he 
left  the  library  and  sought  again  his  family.  They  were  all  to- 
gether in  tho  same  room  where  he  had  left  them.  Mrs.  Ardcn 
half  asleep  upon  the  soft  yielding  sofa,  Ella  snuggled  down  upon 
tho  hearth-rug  with  her  favorite  tabby-cat,  Isabel  occupying  a  low 
seat  at  tho  feet  of  her  betrothed,  reading  aload  from  a  newly  is- 
sued novel.  White  as  polished  marble  was  the  hue  of  his  coun- 
tenance, and  nothing  could  have  been  sterner  or  colder  than  tho 
expression  it  wore,  as  he  advanced  towards  the  guilty  one  who 
had  so  justly  excited  his  indignation. 

"  Isabel,"  he  said,  bitterly  yet  very  calmly,  extending  the  de- 
faced letter  which  he  held  towards  her,  "  Isabel,  will  you  tell  me 
how  you  came  by  this  V 

Tho  bright  smilo  which  had  gladdened  her  face  faded  slowly 
away  as  her  eyes  met  the  ohject  he  presented.  The  book  she 
held  fell  from  her  feeble  clasp,  and  hoarsely  murmuring,  "  dis- 
covered at  last !"  she  sank  insensible  to  the  floor,  while  the  crim- 
son life-blood  gushed  from  between  her  quivering  lips,  staining 
her  pallid  hands  and  the  delicate  robe  she  wore. 

"  My  husband !"  shrieked  Mrs.  Ardcn,  springing  from  her  rest- 
ing-place, trembling  with  terror,  "what  have  you  done?"  And 
she  would  have  clasped  her  adopted  child  to  her  heart,  had  not  her 
husband  prevented  her  by  calmly  raising  the  slight  form  and  bear- 
ing it  to  the  sofa,  where  he  placed  it,  while  he  left  the  room  in 
search  of  proper  restoratives. 

Philip,  meanwhile,  had  secured  tho  precious  letter,  and  pale 
with  excitement  was  perusing  its  contents,  now  pressing  it  tender- 
ly to  his  lips,  then  reproaching  himself  bitterly  for  his  credulity 
in  believing  his  first,  best  love,  faithless.  Ten  minutes  from  that 
time  Dr.  M ,  the  family  physician,  a  man  of  age  and  experi- 
ence, stood  by  the  side  of  the  still  inanimate  Isabel  applying  such 
remedies  as  medical  knowledge  advised. 

"  She  will  not  die,  my  beautiful  child ;  tell  me  sho  will  not  die, 
doctor !"  cried  Mrs.  Arden,  frantically. 

"  I  cannot  assure  you  of  that,  my  dear  madam,"  was  the  seri- 
ous reply.  "  She  is  regaining  her  senses,  but  her  life  hangs  as  it 
were  by  a  single  thread,  and  the  preservation  of  it  depends  alto- 
gether upon  anxious,  watchful  care  and  perfect  quiet.  It  will  not 
do  to  move  her  from  this  room  to-night,  a  change  of  position 
might  cause  instant  death ;  but  I  will  remain  with  her  for  a  few 
hours  at  least,  meanwhile  you  had  better  seek  tho  repose  you  so 
much  need." 

The  excited  woman's  inclination  urged  her  to  remain  where 
she  was,  reason  said  no,  and  following  its  counsels  sho  sought  her 
couch,  though  not  to  sleep. 

By  the  side  of  an  open  window  in  her  own  chamber  sat  Zulette 
one  sunny  morning  a  few  weeks  after  the  events  above  narrated, 
arranging  a  tiny  bouquet  of  bright-eyed  violets  which  she  had 
just  purchased,  chanting  the  while  a  soft,  dreamy  melody.  Rap, 
tap,  tap,  fell  a  hand  against  the  door,  which  opened  directly  and 
merry  Madeline  D'Orne,  teacher  of  French  and  Spanish,  came 
into  the  room,  her  gay  countenance  wonderfully  elongated,  her 
mischievous  eyes  brimful  of  some  great  mystery. 

"  There  is  a  gentleman  in  the  parlor  waiting  to  see  you,  madem- 
oiselle," she  said,  in  her  brisk,  cheerful  way. 

"A  gentleman  waiting  to  see  me,"  repeated  Zulette  in  a  trou- 
bled manner.     "And  pray  who  may  he  be  ?" 

"  O,  I  don't  know  that,  he  wasn't  willing  to  give  me  his  name ; 
but  I'm  pretty  sure  he  is  an  intimate  friend  of  yours — an  old  beau 
may  be."  And  tho  light-hearted  lady  shrugged  her  shoulders 
slightly  and  shook  her  wise  littlo  head. 

Her  last  words  roused  unpleasant  thoughts  in  tho  mind  of 
Zulette. 

"  Can  it  be  that  he  has  come  to  destroy  tho  little  peace  I  have 
gained  ?"  she  questioned  of  herself;  and  her  cheek  blanched  with 
dread. 

"  I  would  not  go  down  if  I  did  not  wish  to,"  said  mademoiselle, 


kindly.     "  Yoa  do  not  look  able  to  leave  the  room,  and  I  will 
deliver  mi 

hasty  reply.  "I  am  quite  well, 
and  will  go  myself  in  a  few  momenta."  And  turning  to  her  mir- 
ror she  carefully  Mnoothed  her  tflo**y  hair,  twining  among  lis 
heavy  braid  i  thi 

"II  "  she 

murijui,  a,  defiant  smile,  the  while  pressing  her 

death-cold  hand*  against  her  wildly  beating  heart  u*>  if  to  stay  its 

troublous  throbs ;  and  then  hastily  arranging  the  fold*  of  her 

bo   left   tho   room  with  faltering   ItepB   and  descended  the 

■tain. 

"  Poor  thing !"  sighed  mademoiselle;  "she  bears  about  with 
orrow  which  wc  can  none  of  us  comprehend/'    And  bar 
baart  wormed,  towards  the  poor  unfortu  she  so  much 

pitied. 

For  one  brief  moment  Zuletto  paused  before-  tire  parlor  door ;  a 
dim  mist  floated  before  her  eyes,  a  dead  fidnrneas  oppressed  her, 
and  she  to  lean  upon  a  chair  near  her  for  support. 

With  a  powerful  effort  she  conqoesed  her  weakness,  and  nerving 
bet  ii  for  the  .  Li  trial  which  awaited  her,  she  entered  the  room. 
I5y  tho  hide  of  an  autiquely-earvcd  table  stood  Philip  lliuton 
carelessly  turning  over  a  collection  of  rma  prints,  a  half  smile 
curved  the  corners  of  his  fine  mouth  and  the  light  of  expe  I 
gleamed  in  his  • 

"Found  at  last!"  he  exclaimed,  gladly,  when  he  beheld  Zu- 
lette, and  advancing  he  would  have  dumped  her  in  his  arm",  but 
Bhc  shrank  coldly  from  him.  "  Is  it  thus  you  turn  from  me  '."  he 
said,  very  mournfully,  noting  her  constrained  appearance.  "O, 
Zulette,  my  beautiful!  my  life!  and  I  have  Bought  for  ye 
long?" 

"Wherefore  sought  at  all?"  was  tho  scornful  interrogation. 
And  the  maiden  raised  her  queenly  form  to  its  proudest  height, 
while  a  haughty  smile  lighted  her  beautiful  face. 

"  That  I  may  assure  you  of  my  unchanged  love,  and  right  a 
great  wrong,"  was  the  earnest  reply.  "  Come  sit  by  me,  dear 
one,  listen  to  the  talo  I  have  to  tell,  and  then  you  will  not,  cannot 
doubt  me  longer." 

Briefly  he  related  the  events  which  had  occurred  since  their 
separation,  of  the  many  letters  he  had  sent  her,  supplicating  one 
line,  if  no  more,  in  reply,  of  her  long,  strange  silence,  tho  sor- 
rowful suspicions  which  it  awakened  in  his  mind,  and  finally  the 
discovery  of  Isabel's  treachery.  Long  before  he  had  finished,  the 
fair  Italian's  pride  gave  way,  the  oldeu  light  illumined  her  soft, 
lustrous  eye,  the  glowing  lip3  quivered  with  the  emotion  of 
returning  love. 

"Dear,  darling  Philip!"  she  murmured,  eagerly,  when  ho  had 
quite  ceased  his  narration,  "  and  you  have  loved  me  all  this  long 
time,  while  I  have  thought  you  faithless." 

"  I  have  indeed,  my  own !"  he  replied,  tenderly  folding  her  to 
his  heart. 

For  many  days  Isabel  Arden  lingered  upon  the  verge  of  tho 
grave ;  but  youth  and  a  sound  constitution  triumphed  over  dis- 
ease, and  she  gradually  became  convalescent.  That  period  of 
suffering  proved  an  invaluable  blessing  to  her,  softening  and  sub- 
duing the  proud,  defiant  spirit,  endowing  her  instead  with  that 
meekness  of  disposition,  that  winning  gentleness  of  manner, 
which  ever  belong  to  a  true  woman.  Even  her  mother  was 
forced  to  acknowledge  that  her  darling  was  changed  for  the  bet- 
ter, and  looked  upon  her  with  new  pride  and  affection,  which  par- 
took somewhat  of  reverence.  Her  adopted  father  spared  no 
pains  to  promote  her  pleasure,  thus  making  amends  for  the  suffer- 
ing which  he  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  bring  upon  her,  and  she,  regard- 
ing him  now  in  a  new  light,  forgot  the  dread  which  she  had  onco 
felt  for  him,  and  learned  to  admire  and  respect  his  frank,  straight- 
forward ways. 

In  our  own  free,  happy  America,  upon  the  banks  of  the  glori- 
ous Hudson,  rises  a  lofty,  snow-white  mansion.  Surrounded  by 
stately  forest  trees,  rare  flowers  of  even-  hne  and  clime,  musically 
murmuring  fountains,  and  exquisite  sculpture,  it  stands  glorying 
in  its  own  unparalleled  loveliness.  Fairy  children  troop  through 
the  shaded  garden-walks  all  the  long  summer  days,  rejoicing  in 
health,  merry  as  the  bright-hucd  butterflies  which  their  eager 
hands  seek  to  grasp,  or  the  wild  birds  that  flit  so  gaily  about  in 
the  scented  air.  And  this  sweet  retreat  is  the  home  of  Philip 
Hinton  and  his  peerless  Italian  bride  ;  here  amid  wealth  and  un- 
bounded luxury  they  dwell,  happy  in  each  other's  conipauionship, 
happy  in  their  beautiful  offspring,  happy  in  the  society  of  the 
warm-hearted,  highly-gifted  friends  the  Great  Father  has  so 
kindly  given  them. 

*  -»♦»■  » 

A  DINNER  m  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

I  joined  two  friends,  and  started  for  Fort  Beaufort,  a  day's  ride 
distant.  I  was  much  amused  at  the  cool  manner  in  which  onr 
dinner  was  provided  at  the  inn  on  the  road.  "  What  will  you 
have,  gentlemen  I"  was  asked,  "  beef,  a  turkey,  or — "  "  Tur- 
key roast,  I  vote,"  said  one,  in  answer  to  the  landlord's  question. 
"Piet!"  cried  the  landlord,  "  knock  over  that  turkey  in  the  cor- 
ner." "Jabas,"  answered  a  Hottentot  servant.  A  log  of  wood 
flew  at  the  turkey's  head  indicated,  and  with  unerring  aim,  he 
was  knocked  over,  plucked,  drawn,  and  roasted  in  about  an  hour 
and  a  half,  and  indeed  it  was  very  good  and  tender  eating. — 
Drayson's  Kajjirs. 


OiNE  DOLLAB  A  TEAR! 

By  enclosing  one  dollar  as  below,  yon  will  receive  Uallol  "s  Dollae  Monthly 
for  a  whole  year.  It  is  elegantly  illustrated,  and  eyh  number  contains  ono 
hundred  pagea  of  original  tales,  sketches,  adventures,  proee  aud  poetic 
a  housewife's  department,  floral  department,  curious  department,  and  Kffifcri- 
butioni  from  over  twenty  regular  contributors  in  each  number,  being  ab-o 
richly  illustrated.    The  cheapest  magawne  in  the  world! 

Any  person  sending  us  tho  names  of  five  subscribers  with  So.  shall  ha?e  the 
sixth  copr  gratis. 
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CHARLES  LOUIS  EUGENE,  PRINCE  ROYAL  OF  SWEDEN. 

The  good-looking  and  richly-attired  gentleman  whoso  portrait 
is  published  on  this  page,  is,  perhaps,  dostinod  to  play  a  some- 
what conspicuous  part  in  the  politics  of  Europe,  and  to  be  an 
actor  in  sconos  of  no  ordinary  importance  and  interest.  For  some 
years  past,  and  more  particularly  since  the  intorferonco  of  the 
German  powers  in  the  succession  to  the  Schleswig-Holstoin 
duchies,  the  idea  of  a  union  of  tho  Scandinavian  nations  has 
been  entertained,  in  order  to  present  a  powerful  and  steady  resis- 
tance to  tho  German  influence  which  pervades  the  duchies,  and 
has  many  supporters  in  Denmark.  At  the  head  of  this  Scandi- 
navian party  stands  the  Crown-Prince  Charles  Louis  Eugene,  the 
regent  of  Sweden.  He  is  now  in  tho  thirty-first  year  of  his  age. 
Till  he  was  appointed  regent  in  this  year,  during  tho  illness  of  his 
father,  he  was  Viceroy  of  Norway.  This  idea  of  Scandinavian 
nationality  is,  on  the  part  of  the  Swedish  dynasty,  by  no  means  a 
new  one ;  for  as  far  back  as  Charles  the  Tenth,  the  kings  of  Swe- 
den had  a  longing  for  tho  entire  possession  of  the  three  States 
which  compose  the  ancient  Scandinavia ;  and  Charles  tho  Twelfth, 
■when  he  had  reduced  Denmark,  called  himself  "  Imperator  Scan- 
dinavia. "  The  new  dynasty,  which  began  with  Bemadotte,  one 
of  Napoleon's  gonerals,  who  was  elected  crown-prince  upon  the 
demise  of  the  Duke  of  Holstein  Augustenburg  in  1810,  although 
of  foreign  origin,  is  imbued  with 
the  same  spirit,  and  the  present 
King  Oscar  has  been  laboring  to 
foster  this  national  feeling,  no 
doubt  with  a  view  to  the  union  of 
Denmark  to  the  Swedish  crown, 
upon  the  death  of  the  present 
king  of  Denmark.  So  marked  is 
this  conduct,  and  so  distasteful  is 
it  to  the  royal  party  in  Copen- 
hagen, that  when  the  crown-prince 
visited  that  city  last  year,  the  au- 
thorities forbade  a  torchlight  pro- 
cession, with  which  the  students 
had  intended  to  greet  him,  on  the 
grounds  that  it  might  cause  a  poli- 
tical disturbance,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Denmark  complained  bit- 
terly of  the  turn  the  Swedish 
government  wished  to  give  to  the 
union.  They  could  not  see  in 
the  speech  of  the  crown-prince 
the  mere  enunciation  of  a  poetical 
fancy,  or  a  display  of  his  powers 
of  oratory  and  the  desire  of  a 
laurel  crown,  but  rather  the  striv- 
ing after  a  crown  composed  ot 
much  more  precious  materials. 
This  caused  the  court  of  Stock- 
holm to  reply  that  the  visit  which 
had  called  forth  their  complaints 
had  purely  for  its  object  the  union 
of  the  Scandinavian  people  as  a 
nationality,  and  the  welfare  of  the 
royal  house  and  people  of  Den- 
mark. Since  then,  the  Swedish 
government,  it  is  said,  has  made 
an  otfer  to  guarantee  Schleswig 
to  Denmark.  In  the  present  state 
of  affairs,  this  was  perfectly  gra- 
tuitous, and  instead  of  the  exer- 
cise of  disinterested  friendship  on 
the  part  of  the  house  of  Bema- 
dotte, a  desire  is  evinced  of  med- 
dling in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Denmark,  and  with  the  offer  of 
protection  to  awaken  the  feeling 
of  dependence  on  the  part  of  the 
Danish  nation. 


PERILS  OF  SEA-DIVING. 

A  terrible  excitement  occurred  at  Sobastopol,  one  day,  on  board. 
One  of  the  divers,  Harris,  a  first-rate  fellow,  and  hold  as  a  lion, 
goes  down  examining  tho  outside  of  tho  ship  on  which  they  arc 
at  work.  He  had  boon  forward  and  was  going  aft,  along  tho  bot- 
tom, in  sixty  feot  of  water,  when  he  suddenly  signalled  for  moro 
air,  and  though  the  pressure  was  instantly  increased,  two  more 
signals  for  "air,"  and  "to  come  up,"  followed  in  rapid  succession, 
and  then  ceased  all  reply  to  signals  given.  Thinking  the  fault 
was  in  the  air-pump,  tho  speed  was  increased  until  a  pipe  bursting 
near  the  engine  showed  that  tho  house  was  foul.  Then  they 
shouted  to  tho  other  diving  party,  in  a  row-boat  at  a  little  distanco, 
to  come  to  the  rescue  That  diver  was  brought  up  by  his  tenders, 
and  they  recommenced  rowing  for  the  stoamer.  Meanwhile,  poor 
Harris  made  no  more  response  to  the  signalling  of  his  tenders, 
and  they  had  tried  in  vain  to  haul  him  up — tho  "  life-line  "  was 
also  foul.  The  pump  was  kept  slowly  in  motion,  but  no  bubbles 
came  up  from  the  water,  and  wo  knew  that  no  air  was  reaching 
him.  The  row-boat  was  coming  as  fast  as  possible,  but  I  thought 
it  never  would  arrive.  At  last  they  came  alongside.  The  diver's 
helmet  was  closed  ;  strong  hands  worked  rapidly  and  silently,  and 
in  an  instant  he  was  lowered  out  of  sight,  the  hose  of  his  suffo- 
cating companion  in  his  hand.     There  was  an  interval  of  two  or 


A  FAMOUS  MAN. 

Mr.  Raikes's  one  hero  is  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  His  notices 
of  the  duke  embrace  a  long  period 
— from  the  current  stories  of  his 
boyhood,  when  he  was  not  parti- 
cularly attentive  to  his  studies, 
and  was  constantly  occupied  with 
his  little  terrier  "Vick,"  to  his 
own  later  experience.  His  de- 
scription ot  the  duke's  habits  are 
in  pleasant  contrast  with  some  ot 
his  other  pictures  of  old  age.  He 
describes  his  indifference  to  his 
own  comfort  and  accommodation, 
carried  to  such  an  extent  that, 
when  his  house  was  once  full  of 
company,  he  contentedly  gave  up 
his  own  bedroom  to  his  sou 
Charles  (ignorant,  of  course,  of 
the  sacrifice),  and  had  a  bed  put 
up  for  himself  in  his  dressing- 
room.  Then  we  have  his  meals, 
and  see  him  at  breakfast,  "eating 
heartily  messes  of  rusks  and 
bread  sopped  in  his  tea,  but  never 
meat  or  eggs  ;"  and  at  dinner  the 
same  good  appetite  satisfying  it- 
self by  the  same  simple  diet — 
meat,  rice  and  vegetables,  mixed 

into  a  mess,  tilling  his  plate— and  drinking  very  little  wine.  We 
find  him  subject  to  fits  of  testiness,  but  soon  getting  over  them  ; 
very  jealous  of  interference  with  his  independent  personal  habits, 
but  attentive  to  those  of  his  guests,  and  especially  courteous  to 
ladies.  When  his  party  were  only  men,  he  dressed  in  boots ;  but 
the  presence  of  a  lady— if  only  Mr.  Raikes's  young  daughter- 
made  him  assume  the  full  state  of  shoes,  silk  stockings,  star  and 
garter;  when,  as  Mr.  Raikes  expresses  it,  he  was  la  vieille  cour 
■personnifiee.  He  was  full  of  anecdote,  told  well  but  simply,  with- 
out any  attempt,  it  should  seem,  at  point.  His  recollections  were 
more  varied  than  most  men,  and  his  opinions  formed  on  his  own 
observation,  not  on  the  judgment  of  others.  People  under  his 
hand  seem  to  have  assumed  rather  a  new  aspect  to  his  hearers, 
because  he  had  seen  them  under  peculiar  or  more  intimate  cir- 
cumstances. Thus  he  brings  George  IV.  before  us  as  a  sloven. 
This  dandy — so  fastidious  in  his  dress  that  every  coat  cost  him 
three  hundred  pounds  sterling  before  it  was  finished,  and  was 
then  too  tight  for  an  unrestrained  movement — indemnified  him- 
self in  private  by  dirt  and  disorder.  The  duke  found  him  in  bed, 
dressed  in  a  dirty  silk  jacket  and  a  turban  night-cap,  one  as  greasy 
as  the  other ;  for,  notwithstanding  his  coquetry  about  dress  in 
public,  he  was  extremely  dirty  and  slovenly  in  private.  On  the 
whole,  Mr.  Raikes  has  gathered  quite  an  entertaining  melange  of 
gossip  from  the  private  life  of  Wellington.— Home  Journal. 
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three  minutes  of  fearful  suspense,  in  which  no  word  was  spoken 
by  any  of  the  score  of  men  gathered  there,  save  one  whisper — "  It 
must  be  too  late."  Suddenly  a  second  column  of  rising  air-bub- 
bles appeared.  "  The  hose  is  cleared  ;  he  has  air,"  several  voices 
spoke  eagerly.  Then  followed  the  signal  for  rising,  and  up  they 
came,  poor  Harris  all  stark  and  motionless.  "  Stop  the  pump; 
he  is  dead  !"  said  one,  unscrewing  the  eye-glass  through  which  he 
saw  the  ghastly  countenance  and  frothy  lips.  But  the  cold  air 
striking  his  livid  face,  the  eyelids  half  opened  and  closed  again. 
"He  is  alive !"  they  all  cried  joyfully ;  and  removing  the  helmet, 
and  dashing  water  on  his  head  and  breast,  he  began  to  breathe 
perceptibly,  and  after  an  hour's  diligent  rubbing  from  as  many 
strong  hands  as  could  get  around  him,  he  began  to  come  to  con- 
sciousness. He  suffered  great  pain  for  hours  in  the  head  and 
breast,  but  is  now  altogether  recovered,  and  diving  as  usual.  The 
ten  minutes,  in  which  we  were  conscious  that  a  man  was  dying 
for  want  of  assistance  we  could  not  give,  I  cannot  think  ot  with- 
out a  shudder.  The  hose  had  got  so  fast  under  a  port-cover  as  to 
cut  off  the  air  suddenly  and  entirely.  The  life-line  was  fast  on 
some  old  rigging  down  in  the  mud  under  the  bottom  of  the  ship, 
where  he  had  crawled  in  search  after  holes  or  injuries.  He  owes 
his  life  to  the  coolness  and  dexterity  of  the  other  diver,  who  fol- 
lowed the  hose  and  cleared  it  before  descending  to  him,  thus  giv- 
ing him  air  two  minutes  sooner  than  he  could  otherwise  obtain  it. 


LAST  HOURS  OF  CHATHAM. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  had  given  notice  of  an  address  to  the 
throne,  against  the  further  prosecution  of  hostilities  with  America. 
Chatham  had,  during  some  time,  absented  himself  from  parlia- 
ment, in  consequence  of  his  growing  infirmities.  He  determined 
to  appear  in  his  place  on  tho  occasion,  and  to  declare  that  his 
opinions  wero  decidedly  at  variance  with  those  of  the  Rockingham 
party.  Ho  was  in  a  state  of  great  excitement.  His  medical  at- 
tendants were  uneasy,  and  strongly  advised  him  to  calm  himself, 
and  to  remain  at  home.  But  he  was  not  to  be  controlled.  His 
son  William,  and  his  son-in-law  Lord  Mahon,  accompanied  him 
to  Westminster.  He  rested  himself  in  the  chancellor's  room  till 
the  debate  commenced,  and  then,  leaning  on  his  two  young  rela- 
tions, limped  to  his  seat.  He  bowed,  it  was  remarked,  with  great 
courtliness  to  those  peers  who  rose  to  make  way  for  him  and  his 
supporters.  His  crutch  was  in  his  hand.  He  wore,  a3  was  his 
fashion,  a  rich  velvet  coat.  His  legs  were  swathed  in  flannel.  His 
wig  wa3  so  large,  and  his  face  so  emaciated,  that  none  of  his  fea- 
tures could  be  discerned,  except  the  high  curve  of  nose,  and  his 
eyes  still  retained  the  gleam  of  the  old  fire.  When  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  had  spoken,  Chatham  rose.  For  some  time  his  voice 
was  inaudible.  At  length  his  tones  became  distinct  and  his  action 
animated.  Here  and  there  his  hearers  caught  a  thought  or  an 
expression  which  reminded  them 
of  William  Pitt.  But  it  was  clear 
that  he  was  not  himself.  Ho  lost 
the  thread  of  his  discourse,  hesi- 
tated, repeated  the  same  words 
several  times,  and  was  so  confused 
that  in  speaking  of  the  Act  of  Set- 
tlement, he  could  not  recall  the 
name  of  the  Electress  Sophia. 
The  House  listened  in  solemn 
silence,  and  with  the  aspect  of 
profound  respect  and  compassion. 
The  stillness  so  deep  that  the 
dropping  of  a  handkerchief  would 
have  been  heard.  The  Duke  of 
Richmond  replied  with  great  ten- 
derness and  courtesy ;  but,  while 
he  spoke,  the  old  man  was  ob- 
served to  be  restless  and  irritable. 
The  duke  sat  down.  Chatham 
stood  up  again,  pressed  his  hand 
on  his  breast,  and  sank  down  in 
an  apoplectic  fit.  Three  or  four 
lords  who  sat  near  him  caught 
him  in  his  fall.  The  House  broke 
up  in  confusion.  The  dying  man 
was  carried  to  the  residence  ot 
one  of  the  officers  of  parliament, 
and  was  so  far  restored  as  to  bo 
able  to  bear  a  journey  to  Hayes. 
At  Hayes,  after  lingering  a  few 
weeks,  he  expired  in  his  seven- 
tieth year.  His  bed  was  watched 
to  the  last,  with  anxious  tender- 
ness, by  his  wife  and  children ; 
and  he  well  deserved  their  care. 
Too  often  haughty  and  wayward 
to  others,  to  them  he  had  been 
almost  effeminately  kind.  He 
had  through  life  been  dreaded  by 
his  political  opponents,  and  re- 
garded with  more  awe  than  love 
even  by  his  political  associates. 
But  no  fear  seems  to  have  mingled 
with  the  affection  which  his  fond- 
ness, constantly  overflowing  in  a 
thousand  endearing  forms,  had 
inspired  in  the  little  circle  at 
Hayes.  Chatham,  at  the  time  of 
his  decease,  had  not,  in  both 
houses  of  parliament,  ten  person- 
al adherents.  Half  the  public  men 
of  the  age  had  been  estranged 
from  him  by  his  errors,  and  the 
other  half  by  the  exertions  which 
he  had  made  to  repair  his  errors. 
His  last  speech  had  been  an  at- 
tack at  once  on  the  last  policy 
pursued  by  the  government,  and 
on  the  policy  recommended  by 
the  opposition.  But  death  at  once 
restored  him  to  his  old  place  in 
the  affection  of  Ins  country.  Who 
could  hear  unmoved  of  the  fall  ot 
that  which  had  been  so  great,  and 
which  had  stood  so  long?  A 
great  statesman,  full  of  years  and 
honors,  led  forth  to  the  senate- 
house  by  a  son  of  rare  hopes,  and 
stricken  down  in  full  council  while 
straining  his  feeble  voice  to  rouse 
\''\V  V' *\V\V  the  drooping  spirit  of  his  country, 

\-,\.    vi '  could  not  but  be  remembered  with 

"^  veneration  and  tenderness.     De- 

traction was  overawed ;  the  voice 
even  of  just  and  temperate  cen- 
sure was  mute.  Nothing  was  re- 
membered but  the  lofty  genius, 
the  unsullied  probity,  the  undis- 
puted services,  of  him  who  was 
no  more.  For  once,  all  parties  were  agreed.  A  public  funeral,  a 
public  monument,  were  eagerly  voted;  the  debts  ot  the  deceased 
were  paid;  a  provision  was  made  for  his  family.  I  he  city  ot 
London  requested  that  the  remains  of  the  great  man  whom  she 
had  so  long  loved  and  honored  might  rest  under  the  dome  ot  her 
magnificent  cathedral.  But  the  petition  came  too  late ;  everything 
was  already  prepared  for  the  interment  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Though  men  of  all  parties  had  concurred  in  decreeing  posthumous 
honorl  to  Chatham,  his  corpse  was  attended  to  the  grave  almost 
exclusively  by  opponents  of  the  government.  The  banner  ot  the 
lordship  of  Chatham  was  borne  by  Colonel  Barre,  a  tended  by 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Lord  Rockingham;  Burke,  Savilo 
and  Dunning  upheld  the  pall.  Lord  Camden  was  conspicuous  in 
the  procession.  The  chief  mourner  was  young  William  I  ltt. 
Chatham  sleeps  near  the  northern  door  of  the  church,  in  a  spot 
which  has  ever  since  been  appropriated  to  statesmen,  as  the  other 
end  of  the  same  transept  has  long  been  to  poets.  Mansfield  rests 
there,  and  the  second  William  Pitt,  and  Fox,  and  Grattau,  and 
Canning,  and  Wilberforce.  In  no  othor  cemetery  do  so  many  groat 
citizens  lie  within  so  narrow  a  space.  High  over  those  venerable 
graves  towers  the  stately  monument  of  Chatham,  and  from  above, 
his  own  effigy,  graven  by  a  cunning  hand,  seems  still,  with  eagle 
face  and  outstretched  arm,  to  bid  England  be  of  good  cheer,  and 
to  hurl  defiairce  at  her  foes. — Annate  of  Enyland. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  0.,  Albany. — You  ask  un  one  of  those  fjuoiitlone  wo  often  rooelTe,  which 
eon  hardly  bo  annwcrad  In  a  brlof  spaco.  You  wish  to  becomo  a  playwright. 
and  desire  to  know  how  to  go  to  work  to  accomplish  your  object  In  a  nhort 
time.  Supposing  a  peculiar  gpnlus  fnr  that  class  of  lltorattire  to  start  with, 
you  muflt  moko  yoursolf  familiar  with  tho  workn  of  the  beet  English  dra- 
matists, at  least;  and  It  would  be  well  If  you  studied  French,  German  and 
Spanish  authors.  Then  you  must  make  yoursolf  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  tho  stngo  ltsolf,  learn  what  points  and  effects  tako  with  audiences,  eto, 
You  will  see  that  no  cosy  task  lies  before  you 

Votaorub.— We  have  heiird  the  Oritl«h  lino  of  steamers  from  Portland  to 
Liverpool  well  spoken  of.     They  are  not  fast  boats,  but  safo. 

Victoria. — A  special  study  of  Milton's  uso  of  proper  names,  as  exemplified  In 
tho  "  Paradise  Lost,"  would  be  of  sorTice  to  you. 

Artist.— On  application  to  the  librarian  of  the  Boston  Athrcneum,  you  would 
probably  be  perm  it  tod  to  consult  an  Italian  work  on  ancient  and  modem 
costume,  which  la  illuBtrotod  with  numerouH  colored  plates.  Tho  text  U 
In  Italian. 

Connoisskur. — Wo  have  not  been  apprised  that  Rosa  Bonhour'B  "  Ilorso 
Fair  "  Is  to  be  exhibited  in  this  city. 

Bzadir. — The  only  roiiow  of  Buckle's  ,l  History  of  Civilization  "  that  wo  hare 
seen,  is  contained  In  tho  Christian  Examiner  for  March. 

Antiquary.— Tho  old  church  in  Gloucester.  West  Parish,  waB  pullod  down 
eomo  year?  ago. 

O.  de  L.,  Now  Orleans. — L.  C.  est  parti  pour  Constantinople. 

C.  C. — Address  a  note  to  "Sigma,"  Transcript  office  lie,  If  any  one,  can 
givo  you  tho  information. 

Spiritualist,  Concord.  Mass.— Tho  "  will-o'-the-wlsp"  Is  nothing  but  tho 
spontaneous  explosion  of  phosphuroted  hydrogon  gns,  which  is  generated 
In  tho  vicinity  of  swamps,  marshes  and  graveyards.  Its  appearance  in  the 
last-named  places  gave  rlso  to  tho  popular  superstitious  notions  about 
<» corpse-lights,"  You  will  find  by  a  study  of  scientific  phenomena,  that 
many  of  the  marvels  of  the  '*  Dark  Ages"  are  only  natural  appearances. 

J.  S. — Macroady  the  actor  was  born  in  London.  March  3,  1793.  He  has  now 
retired  from  the  stage.  He  is  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  a  true  gentle- 
man.— Edwin  Forrest  was  born  In  Philadelphia,  in  1806.  We  have  pub- 
lished a  portrait  and  biography  of  him,  besides  sketchos  of  him  by  Champ- 
ney,  in  different  characters. 

O-  C. — Edmund  Kcan's  last  appearance  on  the  stage  was  in  1833.  He  was 
completely  broken  down  at  that  time — it  was  the  last  glimmer  of  his 
genius,  and  he  died  soon  after. 

Experimenter. — The  diamond  is  the  only  pure  carbon  in  existence,  and  pure 
carbon  cannot  be  formed  by  art  It  Is  said  that  a  German  naturalist  re- 
duced a  valuable  diamond  to  a  particle  of  charcoal,  but  he  could  not  re- 
verse tho  process  and  restore  the  diamond. 

Pupil. — Degrees  of  longitude  are  to  each  other  In  length  as  tho  cosines  of 
their  latitude.  At  tho  equator  a  degree  of  longitude  is  60  geographical 
miles  in  length  ;  at  90  degrees  of  latitude  it  iB  0.  Consequently  a  degree  of 
longitude  at  40  dogrees  of  latitude  would  be  45.96  miles. 


"  CnARiTT." — The  beautiful  little  poem  with  this  title,  written 
by  Mrs.  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  has  been  wedded  to  simple  and 
eweet  music  by  Gabricllo  de  la  Motte,  the  young  and  successful 
piano-forte  teacher,  and  dedicated  by  her  to  the  accomplished 
authoress.  It  has  been  published  by  Russell  &  Richardson,  291 
Washington  Street,  in  elegant  style,  with  a  lithographic  vignette, 
representing  the  interior  of  the  Music  Hall  during  the  "Charity 
Fair." 

Quite  Likely. — A  swell  declares  that  he  danced  one  evening 
with  three  young  ladies,  the  united  circumference  of  whose  dresses 
amounted  to  a  hundred  yards. 


SPLINTERS. 


The  Trench  General  Changarnier,  now  in  exile,  has  re- 
fused to  avail  himself  of  the  emperor's  permission  to  live  in  Paris. 

The  French  claim  all  the  honors  of  the  capture  of  Canton. 

This  will  incite  John  Bull  to  a  furor  of  wrath. 

The  "  spotted  fever,"  so  fatal  in  New  England  some  forty- 
years  ago,  has  been  committing  ravages  in  Western  New  York. 

Politeness  has  been  very  happily  de6ned  by  a  modern 

writer  to  be  "  kindness  directed  by  good  taste." 

....  Mohammed  Pacha,  now  on  a  visit  to  this  country,  speaks 
the  English,  French  and  Italian  languages  with  fluency. 

The  fashion  of  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  is  to  drive  about 

the  city  with  a  dog  tied  under  the  wagon. 

The  first  successful  experiment  at  burning  anthracite  coal 

was  made  by  Judge  Fell,  at  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  Feb.  11,  1808. 

A  young  stock-broker  married  an  ugly  old  woman  worth 

$100,000,  "  not,"  as  he  said,  "  for  the  face,  but  the  figure." 

The  "  Cooper  Institute,"  New  York,  devoted  to  tho  diffu- 
sion of  "science  and  art,"  will  cost,  when  completed,  $300,000. 

....   Crinoline  and  fire  combined  caused  the  death  of  nineteen 
ladies  of  England  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year. 

The  French  government  patronizes  a  line  of  steamers  to 

this  country.     The  first  French  steam-line  was  unlucky. 

The  French  police  agents  in  London  are  causing  the 

greatest  annoyance,  by  dogging  people  they  suspect. 

....   In  tho  East  Indies,  the  English  cavalry  horses  are  over- 
weighted.    The  Indian  light  horses  easily  escape  them. 

....  A  subscription  is  getting  up  in  England,  government  aid, 
to  buy  the  late  Hugh  Miller's  valuable  museum. 

....  The  Cavalier  Buonarotti,  Tuscan  minister  of  education, 
a  lineal  descendant  of  Michael  Angelo,  is  dead. 

....  The  healthy  game  of  base-ball  is  very  popular  in  New 
York— several  clubs  are  formed  to  play  it. 

....  The  Invalide  Russe  calls  on  England  to  expel  those  refu- 
gees who  are  only  suspected  of  conspiring  against  the  emperor. 

....  The  United  States  and  Denmark  have  come  to  an  agree- 
ment about  the  Sound  dues.     We  are  to  pay  $393,011. 

....  The  Turkish  and  American  ambassadors  were  lately  re- 
ceived byQueen  Victoria.     Howmany ladies  did  tho  Turk  have? 

. .    .  Passengers  who  crossed  the  desert  from  Suez  to  Cairo, 
lately,  encountered  a  snow-storm — a  thing  never  before  heard  of. 

The  opening  of  the  railway  line  from  Lyons  to  Geneva, 

last  month,  was  the  occasion  of  a  brilliant  celebration. 


STATE  IDIOTIC  SCHOOL* 

Among  tho  most  interesting  of  the  benevolent  establishments  of 
Massachusetts,  is  the  School  for  Idiotic  and  J'eeMc-miiidcd  Youth, 
located  at  South  Boston.  This  institution  has  been  in  operation 
about  cloven  years,  and  is  nipportfld  chiefly  by  the  State  treasury. 
Its  object  is  to  train  and  cdin-nte  thoBC  youth  of  wenk  and  deficient 
intellect,  who  would  otherwise  grow  up  with  brutish  menial  and 
bodily  habits,  in  consequence  of  the  inefliciency  of  the  ordinary 
means  of  culture  to  act  upon  their  feeble  minds.  A  fostering  hand 
is  thus  stretched  forth  by  tho  BtfltO,  to  guido  and  support  a  class 
of  human  beings  hitherto  looked  upon  as  beyond  the  aid  of  physi- 
cal and  mental  training,  and  doomed  to  drag  out  a  listless  exis- 
tence, in  which  the  most  hoped-for  and  happiest  state  was  a  mere 
nogativo  of  physical  suffering.  Hope  has  thus  been  made  to  dawn 
upon  tho  dark  path  of  those  unfortunate  objects  of  pity  and  com- 
passion, whose  minds  have  appeared  as  a  blank,  and  their  very 
existence  a  misfortune  to  all  connected  with  them. 

Tho  school  at  South  Boston  is  under  tho  direction  of  a  board 
of  trustees,  of  which  Samuel  G.  Howe,  Esq.,  the  benefactor  of  the 
blind,  is  president.  Tho  immediate  superintendence  is  entrusted 
to  Alexander  McDonald  and  Mrs.  M.  McDonald.  Tho  annual 
expenses  of  tho  establishment,  as  appears  by  the  report  of  the 
treasurer,  Hon.  Stephen  Fairbanks,  are  somewhat  less  than  twelve 
thousand  dollars,  of  which  the  State  contributes  seventy-five  hun- 
dred, and  private  individuals  the  balance.  The  number  of  pu- 
pils supported  at  the  school,  according  to  tho  last  annual  report, 
was  sixty-three.  Of  this  number,  forty-four  were  at  tho  chnrgc  of 
the  State,  four  partially  so,  and  fifteen  at  the  charge  of  individuals, 
or  other  States. 

This  truly  praiseworthy  enterprise  of  Massachusetts  has  com- 
pletely proved  the  capacity  of  the  idiotic  for  physical  and  mental 
improvement,  and  demonstrated  that  all  can  be  improved  in  some 
respects,  while  some  of  these  unfortunate  subjects  can  be  so  far 
benefited  as  to  be  rendered  self-supporting,  instead  of  growing  up 
a  useless  burden  upon  their  friends  or  the  public.  It  was  before 
recognized  as  a  duty  to  take  care  of  tho  helpless  idiot,  and  it  has 
now  become  a  duty  to  train  and  educate  him.  An  alms-house 
was  before  the  measure  of  the  public  duty;  a  State  school  has 
now  become  the  measure.  It  is  thus,  to  the  honor  of  humanity, 
that  public  duty  grows  with  the  increased  capacity  of  usefulness  ; 
and  there  is  no  brighter  trait  in  the  character  of  Massachusetts 
than  the  alacrity  with  which  she  assumes  and  discharges  the  new 
duties  thus  imposed  upon  her  as  the  guardian  of  the  helpless. 

The  system  of  this  school  comprehends  the  training  of  the  body 
as  well  as  the  mind.  This  twofold  object  becomes  the  more 
necessary  in  the  case  of  idiots,  from  the  fact  that  the  mind,  which 
is  usually  the  schoolmaster  of  the  body,  is  in  them  entirely  dor- 
mant; and  therefore  the  body  must  be  trained  by  exterior  influ- 
ences until  the  mind  can  be  so  far  aroused  and  set  in  motion  as  to 
exercise  its  proper  control  over  the  body.  The  mysterious  con- 
nection between  body  and  mind,  which  wo  behold  in  the  perfect 
man,  is  to  some  extent  wanting  here  ;  and  the  task  of  the  teacher 
is  to  seek  for  the  disconnected  threads  and  join  them,  so  that  mind 
and  body  may  work  in  harmony.  This  difficult  and  delicate  task 
must  bo  accomplished,  if  at  all,  by  careful  and  patient  teaching, 
and  by  kindness.  The  first  step  of  the  teacher  is  to  awaken  a 
desire  for  something,  and  then  to  aid  the  pupil  in  gaining  the  de- 
sired thing.  The  teacher  has  to  assist  nature;  but,  owing  to  im- 
perfect organization,  he  has  to  reach  back  and  do  that  for  nature 
which  in  ordinary  cases  she  does  for  herself.  His  motto  is, 
"be  patient,  and  persevere,"  and  his  first  impression  upon  the 
vacant  mind  must  be  made  by  kindness. 

The  physical  education  is  followed  up  and  perfected  in  the 
gymnasium,  which  is  at  the  same  time  a  source  of  pleasure  and 
profit  to  the  pupils.  They  enjoy  the  exercises  so  well,  that  it  is 
a  serious  punishment  to  debar  them  from  the  pleasures  thereof, 
and  a  greater  degree  of  bodily  health  is  secured  to  them  by  these 
exercises,  than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  mental  imbeciles.  It  is 
a  pleasing  fact  that  music  presents  one  of  the  readiest  and  most 
available  approaches  to  the  idiotic  mind.  Another  tribute  is  here 
added  to  the  universality  of  that  power  which — 

11  Binds  man  to  man,  soothes  passion's  wildest  strife, 
And  through  the  mazy  labyrinth  of  life 
Affords  a  faithful  clue  to  lead  the  lone 
And  weary  wanderer  to  his  Father's  throne." 

Much  attention  is  therefore  paid  to  music  at  this  school,  and  with 

the  very  best  and  happiest  results  upon  the  pupils.    Some  of  them 

make  great  advancement,  and  all  give  a  pleased  attention  thereto  ; 

even  those  with  whom  other  things  pass  unnoticed.    It  is  a  happy 

thought  that  music  should  be  the  key  to  the  closed  portals  of  the 

idiotic  mind — inspiring  still  stronger  hopes  that  the  gratifying 

success  thus  far  attained  by  this  benevolent  work,  may  prove 

permanent,  and  lead  to  still  greater  results. 


Patent  Medicines. — Avoid  them  as  you  would  poison.  They 
are  got  up  to  make  money,  not  to  benefit  humanity,  and  arc  as 
fatal  almost  as  the  rum  and  whiskey  of  the  present  day,  which 
will  kill  a  man  at  ten  paces  ! 


Very  gat. — Amusements  were  never  more  plenty  or  success- 
ful than  at  present  in  Boston.  Four  theatres,  any  quantity  of 
nightly  concerts,  and  "side  shows"  without  number  are  in  full 
tide  of  success. 


Lager  Beer. — We  don't  know  whether  it  will  intoxicate  or 
not,  but  one  thing  is  certain,  your  pocket  and  stomach  are  both 
better  off  without  it. 


Howard  Athen^um. — Mrs.  Barrow's  beautiful  little  theatre 
is  becoming  a  great  favorite. 


PARIAN  MARBLE. 

The  species  of  marble  known  as  Parian,  is  of  very  fine  quality, 
and  much  prized  by  iculptors.  Phidias  and  Praxiteles,  celebra- 
ted sculptors  of  Ancient  Greece,  sought  it  for  their  finest  works. 
The  Mcdiccon  Venus,  the  Apollo  Belviderc,  the  Antinous,  and 
many  other  celebrated  relics  of  ancient  art,  arc  of  this  marble. 
Its  color  is  of  a  mild  white,  with  a  faint  bluish  tinge,  and  there 
arc  occasional  blue  veins.  It  works  so  completely  that  to  the  eye 
the  outlines  have  the  delicate  softness  of  wax.  It  polishes  with 
gentle  and  equable  lustre.  The  grain  is  very  fine  and  close,  and 
it  breaks  with  a  glittering,  sparry  fracture.  By  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere  it  becomes  hardened,  and  owing  to  the  purity  of  its 
composition,  it  resists  atmospheric  decay  and  preserves  its  exte- 
rior finish  for  ages.  To  this  latter  quality  is  the  world  indebted 
for  wonderful  legacies  of  ancient  art,  as  well  as  for  records  of  bis* 
torical  traditions  running  back  eomc  thirty-four  centuries.  The 
quarries  of  the  Parian  marble  arc  situated  in  the  Uland  of  Faroe, 
one  of  the  Greek  Archipelago.  They  appear  to  have  been  worked 
from  very  early  times,  and  with  a  nircty  and  exactness  which  give 
evidence  of  the  high  value  placed  upon  this  marble  by  the  an- 
cients. Had  the  stone  been  as  soft  as  potter's  clay,  and  cut  by 
wires,  it  could  not  have  been  separated  with  greater  evenness  and 
economy  than  the  present  lines  of  the  quarries  indicate. 

In  one  of  the  quarries  there  is  a  mo6t  curious  ancient  relic,  con- 
sisting of  a  boB-rclicf  representing  a  festival  of  Silenus,  a  demi- 
god of  antiquity,  of  a  jolly  and  convivial  character,  who  was  the 
preceptor  and  companion  of  Bacchus.  The  origin  of  this  eculp- 
turc  is  ascribed  to  the  splitting  off  of  a  block  of  marble  from  the 
wall  of  the  quarry  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  in  natural  boa- 
relief  a  rude  figure  of  Silenus.  Deeming  this  a  divine  manifes- 
tation, the  figure  was  preserved,  and  the  other  figures  in  the 
scene  wrought  by  the  hand  of  art,  and  the  whole  perpetuated  as  a 
miraculous  interposition  of  the  gods.  The  famous  Parian  Chron- 
icle, known  as  the  Arundelian  Marbles,  was  discovered  in  the 
island  of  Paros.  These  marbles  consist  of  statues,  buets  and 
tablets,  to  the  number  of  several  hundred,  containing  inscriptions 
in  the  old  Greek  character.  They  contain  the  chronology  of  an- 
cient history  from  1582  to  355  before  Christ,  and  are  said  to  have 
been  sculptured  264  B.  C.  The  series  is  incomplete,  the  marbles 
for  the  last  ninety  years  not  having  been  discovered.  The  dis- 
covery was  made  during  the  reign  of  James  I.,  about  1610,  and 
fhey  were  purchased  by  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  transported  to  Eng- 
land, and  presented  to  the  University  of  Oxford.  This  munifi- 
cent gift  has  ever  since  been  known  by  the  name  of  the  Arun- 
delian Marbles,  in  honor  to  their  donor.  They  constitute  an 
invaluable  addition  to  the  records  of  ancient  history,  bringing  to 
light  many  important  facts,  and  explaining  and  confirming  many 
disputed  points.  The  authenticity  of  this  marble  chronicle  has 
been  severely  scrutinized  by  archeologists,  and  has  6tood  tbe  test 
of  the  most  acnte  criticism  with  triumphant  vindication  of  their 
genuineness,  so  that  they  are  now  regarded  and  quoted  as  author- 
ity in  matters  to  which  they  pertain. 


THE  NEW  YORK  CUSTOM  HOUSE. 

We  have  devoted  the  whole  of  pages  248  and  249  of  the  pres- 
ent number  to  a  view  of  the  rotunda  of  the  New  York  Custom 
House,  one  of  the  finest  public  buildings  of  its  size  in  New  York, 
or  perhaps  the  United  States.  The  rotunda  is  60  feet  in  diame- 
ter, and  the  dome  is  supported  by  16  Corinthian  columns,  30  feet 
high.  These  columns  are  beautifully  wrought,  the  capitals  being 
of  Italian  workmanship.  The  remainder  of  the  interior  is  de- 
voted to  various  spacious  offices  for  the  transaction  of  business. 
The  Custom  House  is  situated  on  the  corner  of  Wall  and  Nassau 
Streets,  on  the  side  of  the  old  Federal  Hall,  the  scene  of  Wash- 
ington's inauguration.  The  building  is  in  the  form  of  a  parallel- 
ogram, modelled  after  the  Athenian  Parthenon,  200  feet  long  by 
90  wide,  and  80  feet  in  height,  built  of  brick,  granite  and  Massa- 
chusetts marble.  The  entire  exterior  is  of  marble.  On  the 
southern  end  on  Wall  Street,  is  a  portico  of  eight  Doric  columns 
32  feet  high,  a  corresponding  portico  on  Pine  Street,  and  pilasters 
on  the  other  sides.  The  roof  is  of  marble,  the  slabs  weighing 
over  300  pounds  each.  The  largest  blocks  of  marble  used  in  the 
building  weigh  33  tons.  The  architect  was  John  Frazee.  The 
building  was  commenced  May,  1834,  and  finished  May,  1841. 
The  cost,  ground  included,  was  SI, 195,000,  the  building  alone 
S950,000.  The  exquisite  ornamental  work  was  designed  and  ex- 
ecuted by  Horace  Kneeland,  since  famous  as  a  sculptor. 


Ye  antique  Bookstores. — The  old  establishment,  No.  58 
and  60  Cornbill,  is  now  kept  by  L.  Burnham,  formerly  junior 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Burnham  Bros.,  with  a  stock  of  50,000  vol- 
umes. The  senior  partner,  T.  O.  H.  Perry  Burnham,  has  opened 
a  similar  establishment  in  the  new  store  he  has  lately  erected,  143 
Washington  Street,  opposite  the  Old  South.  Ancient  and  mod- 
ern works  in  vast  quantities  are  for  sale  at  both  places. 


A  palpable  Hit. — At  the  carnival  at  Turin  this  year,  one  of 

the  most  palpable  hits  at  Crinoline  ever  attempted  was  made. 

A  figure  of  a  full-dres6ed  lady,  in  all  the  amplitude  of  hooped 

skirts,  and  sixty  feet  in  height,  was  set  up.     She  was  nearly  as 

large  as  a  church,  and  created  excessive  hilarity  among  the  mas- 

queraders. 

«  -»■  —  > 

A  Fact. — One  of  the  wise  men  of  "  Grease  "  recently  declared 

in  a  public  meeting  that  the  size  of  sausages  was  not  so  important 

as  the  material  of  which  they  were  manufactured. 


Steam  Fire  Engines. — They  have  full  faith  in  these  new 
"  masheens  "  at  St.  Louis,  the  city  corporation  owning  five  of  the 
monsters. 
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kct's  toner. 


[Written  lor  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
IN    MEMOKIAM. 


BY   CLARA   RlCUTEtl. 


Iu  a  fair  southern  town 

By  the  bluo  sea, 
Is  reared  a  flower-wreathed  cross, 

Marked  "Iole." 

And  underneath  tho  simplo  name, 
Quaintly  is  graven, 
11  Tho  maidon  was  on  earth  a  saint — 
What,  then,  in  heaven?" 

Tho  saintly  faeo  I  scorn  to  see 

In  twilight  gray  j 
Tho  shining,  handed  hair — the  eyes 

That  look  away. 

Tho  maiden's  grave  alone  I  know,  and  her 

Sweet  Indian  name ; 
Yet  through  the  wide  world  where  is  thore 

A  nobler  fame? 

O'er  her  closed  eyes,  dear  violets 

Draped  in  snow, 
Let  the  pale  lilies  wave  their  hells. 

Wild  roses  blow. 

When  tho  fair  sweet-brier's  clasping  arms 

Infold  my  name, 
I  know  not  will  there  bo  sad  words 

Of  praise  or  blame. 

I  am  content,  if  on  tho  stone 
Be  graven  sure, 
"  The  maiden,  though  her  sins  were  red, 
Christ's  blood  made  pure." 

A  WARM  DAT. 

The  plants  around 
Feel  the  too  potent  fervors ;  tho  tall  maize 
Rolls  up  its  long  green  leaves ;  the  clover  droops 
Its  tender  foliage,  and  declines  its  blooms. 
But  far  in  the  tierce  sunshino  tower  the  hills, 
With  all  their  growth  of  woods,  silent  and  stern, 
As  if  the  scorching  heat  and  dazzling  light 
Wero  but  an  element  they  loved. — Anon. 

RAPTURE. 

Light  bo  thy  heart ! — why  shouldst  thou  keep 

Sadness  within  its  secret  cells? 
Lot  not  thine  eye  one  tear-drop  weep. 

Unless  that  tear  of  rapture  tells. — Mrs.  A.  B.  Welbt. 


&im&  feg  dDfrair. 

GOSSIP    WITH    THE    READER. 

April  would  be  a  delightful  month,  but  for  its  inveterate  fickleness.  These 
suddeu  showers,  that  pour  down  without  a  minute's  warning,  seem  to  have 
an  especial  spite  against  new  hats  and  new  coats.  Ah,  there  is  nothing  like 
an  old  coat,  after  all!  A  man  in  a  new  coat  is  never  at  rest.  At  home  he  is 
uneasy,  for  fear  the  act  of  sitting  should  disarrange  its  primeval  smoothness; 
and  abroad  he  is  still  more  uncomfortable,  inasmuch  as  tho  transit  of  every 
passenger  fills  him  with  inexpressible  dread  of  an  unpropitious  contact. 
He  steers,  like  the  pilots  of  old,  an  uncertain  and  dangerous  course — a  baker 
hia  Scylla,  and  a  chimney-sweep  his  Charybdis.  Now,  an  old  coat  labors  un- 
der none  of  these  disadvantages.  If  a  new  coat  is  like  a  troublesome  stranger, 
an  old  coat  is  like  an  old  acquaintance.  However  restricted  your  familiarity 
may  have  been  at  first,  time  renders  yon  perfectly  at  ease  with  each  other, 
and  all  ceremony  is  forever  banished.  An  old  coat  is  equally  favorable  to  re- 
tirement and  to  learning,  for  when  your  coat  is  old,  you  lose  all  inclination 
for  gadding  out  elsewhere — it  acts  as  a  gentle  moralist,  recalling  your  mind 
from  external  pomps  and  vanities,  and  bidding  you  look  within  And  then 
again,  how  an  old  coat  enables  you  to  plunge  headlong  into  a  whole  train  of 
adventures,  regardless  of  what  place  or  company  chance  may  throw  yo  a  into. 
And  then  what  an  enviable  independence  of  tho  weather  is  felt  by  a  man  in 
an  old  coat!  What  a  Spartan  scorn  he  manifests  for  coaches  and  umbrellas! 
To  him  the  "pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm  "  brings  no  great  terrors—  his  is  no 

coat  to  bo  spoiled Talleyrand  was  one  of  the  most  adroit  and  ready  men 

that  ever  lived.  Tho  following  auecdote  of  him  will  perhaps  prove  new  to 
our  readers  : — A  man  of  the  world,  after  having  run  through  the  gaieties  of 
life,  solaced  the  autumn  of  his  existence  by  writing  a  book.  This  book  he 
presented  to  Prince  Talleyrand,  and  nothing  could  exceed  his  anxiety  to  ob- 
tain the  opinion  of  that  admirable  judge.  Ho  called  repeatedly  on  the  sly 
diplomatist,  who,  as  we  know,  not  only  thought  "  that  language  was  made  to 
conceal  one's  thoughts,"  but  •'  that  a  man  was  a  fool  who  published  a  book, 
because  everybody  knew  tho  extent  of  his  information."  Talleyrand,  who 
had  only  glanced  at  the  book  of  our  hero,  avoided  its  author;  but  such  was 
his  perseverance,  that  at  last  ho  was  admitted  into  his  cabinet.  "Ah"  ex- 
claimed the  new  votary  of  literature,  "  I  am  delighted  to  see  my  book  hon- 
ored with  a  place  in  your  study,  and  the  leaves  cut .'"—-"  Your  book,"  said 
Talleyrand,  in  bis  peculiar,  emphatic  manner,  "your  book  contains  both 
new  things  and  good  things."  My  reputation  is  made  as  a  writer,  thought 
the  overjoyed  author.  "Yes,  it  is  so,  indeed,"  added  the  prince;  "but  you 
must  confess  that  the  new  things  are  not  good,  and  the  good  things  arc  not 

new."    Here  was  a  fall ! One  of  the  best  things  that  we  have  seen  lately 

is  found  in  three  lines  of  a  scrap  furnished  by  Brougham,  the  pleasant  actor, 
for  the  New  Orleans  "  Pic."  Brougham,  speaking  of  an  ox,  a  "  bovine  patri- 
arch "killed  by  some  starving  Irishmen  in  "self-defence,"  says:— "  So  old 
and  powerless  was  he  (the  pai-riarch),  that  if  his  last  breath  had  not  been 
extracted,  he  certainly  could  not  have  drawn  it  himself!"'     That's  rich  A 

"  Hoosicr."  of  rather  scanty  means,  visited  New  York,  lately,  with  introduc- 
tory letters,  for  the  purpose  of  buying  a  considerable  amount  of  goods  upon 
credit.  The  jobbers  to  whom  he  applied  were  very  courteous,  but  didn't  ex- 
actly like  to  trade.  "  What's  the  matter?"  iuquircd  the  buyer.  "Nothing 
particular,  only  we  don't  much  like  this  credit  business." — "Well  but  I 
don't  ask  for  only  thirty  days."— "Very  true,  but  you  might  die    jou 

know." — "  Why.  who  ever  heard  of  anybody's  dying  iu  thirty  days.''' We 

hear  now  and  then  specimens  of  tall  talking  which  are  worth  recording— a 
kind  of  a  natural  transcendentalism,  that  would  do  honor  to  Emerson  or 
any  of  his  affected  school.  A  young  lawyer,  on  tho  look  out  for  a  client,  had 
one  present  himself,  who  stated  his  case  as  follows :— "  If  a  man  should  make 
me  the  lawless  tender  of  a  blank  note,  and  I  was  to  infuse  to  accept  it.  and 
then  sued  out  an  execution  agin  him,  and  levelled  a  detachment— ho  then 
turns  round  and  retains  a  rejection  agin  me,  wouldn't  the  law  authorize  me 


to  make  a  sacrifice  of  him?"  The  young  lawyer,  intent  on  his  fee,  made  out 
hia  statement  on  general  principles,  relying  upon  circumstances  for  a  transla- 
tion of  what  ho  had  heard;  and  his  client,  delighted  with  the  intelligence  of 
Ills  attorney,  pulls  out  hia  watch,  and  perceiving  that  the  "  long  pint  is  near 
loven,"  proposes  to  adjourn  to  tho  hotel  for  a  "  mull."  In  the  course  of  timo 
tho  trial  comes  on.  and  somebody  is  made  a  "  sacrifice  "  of,  sure  enough ;  and 
tho  lawyer  pockets  his  fee,  and  awaits  with  anxiety  for  another  profitable 

specimen  of  the  "  tall  talk." Examples  of  coolness  in  danger  are  always 

worth  recording.  At  the  time  of  tho  great  Western  earthquake,  in  1811, 
Major  K.  was  amusing  himsolf  at  a  game  of  Euchre— in  which  ho  delighted— 
with  some  of  his  frionds  The  shock  at  this  moment  was  so  severe  as  to  cause 
his  friends  to  spring  to  their  feet,  and  make  for  the  door.  "Play  out  tho 
hand— play  out  tho  hand,"  said  the  major.  "  Earthquake,  major! — earth- 
quake!" cried  somo  one.     "  Well,"  was  his  cool  advice,  "let  it  quake— you 

can't  stop  it." Verbal  warranties  are  not  to  be  depended  upon,  by  reason 

of  their  being  liable  to  misrepresentation  For  example— in  a  case  of  fraud, 
brought  some  years  back  before  the  magistrates  of  Bow  Street,  London,  it  ap- 
peared that  a  person  in  the  character  of  a  Quaker  was  asked  by  a  purchaser, 
if  bis  horse  would  draw.  "  Thou  wouldst  bless  thino  eyes,"  said  he,  "if  thou 
couldst  sec  him  draw."  On  this  implied  warranty,  tho  bargain  was  effected  ; 
but,  on  its  being  found  that  tho  horse  would  not  draw,  the  Quaker  was  re- 
monstrated with,  and  made  this  answer— "  I  told  thee,  friend,  it  would  do- 
light  thino   eyes  to  see  my  horse  draw.     I  am  sure  it  would  delight  mine,  for 

I  never  could  mako  him  draw  an  ounce  in  his  life." A  beggar-boy  made 

application  to  a  farmer's  wife  for  relief,  and  was  refused  on  tho  ground  that 
sho  "  had  no  copper."    To  which  the  urchin  very  accommodatingly  replied. 

"  I  take  silver,  ma'am."  The  declaration  of  war  with  Mexico  prompted 

a  vast  number  of  patriotic  speeches,  about  tho  best  of  which  was  that  made 
by  a  fricud  of  ours  in  Coon  Hollow,  when  a  company  was  raising  to  march  to 
the  scat  of  war.  Tho  orator's  rostrum  was  the  town  pump,  and  he  spoke  as 
follows:— "Feller  citizens  and  hosses— hurra,  there's  a  prospect  of  war!  Coon 
Holler  is  in  arms  and  on  its  feet,  and  the  earthquake  shout,  bustin'  from 
26,000,000  of  greased  lungs,  is  reverberated  over  all  this  tall  land.  Mean, 
sneakin',  toad-hoppin',  snake-crawlin',  sword-scared,  house-set tin'-on-6 re, 
barbarous,  David-Crockett-killin'  Mexico  has  dared  to  show  her  cat-teeth  to 
the  heavenrous,  lightnin'-defyin'  and  dcath-swallerin'  Uncle  Sam!  [Shouts.] 
Mcthinks,  and  0,  hosses,  I  spy  tho  spirits  of  '76 — godnesses  of  liberty,  soarin' 
on  its  turkey's  wings  around  you!  ["  Whar?"  says  one,  looking  up.]  You 
great  hoss,  I'm  speakin'  in  a  figgcr.  I  see  'em  flappin'  their  shiniu'  pinions, 
and  pipin'  tho  affectin'  war-cry  of  Yankee  Doodle !  [  Croicd— Yankee  Doodle ! 
Cock-a-doodle  do !]  Bring  out  the  Long  Tom  of  Bunker  Hill  and  the  Thou- 
sand Pounder  of  New  Orleans!  Let  them  roar  till  they  crack  the  welkin',  set 
tho  clouds  on  fire,  and  knock  the  Poles  over!  The  wrath-swung  cleaver  of 
Unclo  Sam  shall  split  the  numbskull  of  Sandy  Hannah  in  a  handy  manner, 
and  Coon  Holler  will  close  up  the  daylights  of  his  country!  Let  us  dig  a 
hole  with  the  pick-axe  of  vengeance,  scream  the  Mexicans  into  it,  and  sink 
'em  into  Chany!  Whar  is  the  coon  that  don't  ecky  them  sentiments?  He 
aint  no  whar— nor  never  was!  [T/iree  cheer*  and  a  whistle.]  The  country's 
safe !  [Shout.]  It's  great,  but  it's  safe !  [Shout.]  And  I  believe  I'll  take  a 
drink." Personal  courage  in  a  powerful  man  scarcely  commands  our  ad- 
miration—not only  from  its  being  so  common,  hut  because  it  seems  to  be  only 
a  natural  sense  of  bodily  superiority,  which  it  costs  little  to  exhibit,  because 
it  may  generally  be  displayed  with  safety.  But  where  it  is  unsupported  by 
physical  strength— where  it  is  the  triumph  of  a  gallant  spirit  over  a  feeble 
frame,  the  very  danger  that  accompanies  its  exertion  enhances  its  merit,  and 
increases  the  respect  with  which  we  contemplate  it.  Had  Grace  Darling's  in- 
trepidity in  saving  the  lives  of  the  shipwrecked  sailors  been  exhibited  by  an 

old  mariner,  it  would  have  excited  comparatively  but  little  attention Our 

great  writer,  Washington  Irving,  is  beloved  wherever  he  is  known  for  his 
amenity  of  manners  and  kindness  of  heart,  and  his  reputation  might  be 
termed  universal.  He  is  not  only  popular  and  admired  in  the  gorgeous  halls 
of  palaces,  but  his  writings  have  reached  the  heart  of  the  common  soldier  in 
his  barracks,  and  the  poor  man  in  his  cabin.  We  have  heard  an  anecdote 
which  illustrates  the  truth  of  the  latter  part  of  this  remark.  Upon  his  visit 
to  the  south  of  Spain.  Mr.  Irving  took  Gibraltar  in  his  way.  It  is  ono  of  the 
regulations  of  that  military  post,  that  no  one  shall  bo  admitted  within  the 
gates  after  a  particular  hour  in  the  evening  The  vessel  in  which  Mr.  Irving 
was  a  passenger  had  dropped  anchor  in  the  harbor  after  this  hour ;  but,  being 
wholly  unacquainted  with  the  above  mentioned  rule,  and  anxious  to  leave 
the  narrow  limits  in  which  he  had  been  so  long  pent  up,  and  tread  once  mora 
upon  the  glad  earth,  he  landed  and  asked  for  admittance  of  the  soldier  upon 
duty.  The  sentinel  politely  but  decidedly  refused— whereupon  Mr.  Irving 
handed  bim  his  card,  with  the  request  that  it  might  be  left  with  the  proper 
authorities,  so  that  in  the  morning  no  delay  might  occur  in  admitting  him. 
The  soldier  looked  upon  the  card,  and  then  raised  his  head.  "Sir,"  said  he, 
"are  you  Washington  Irving,  of  America?"  Are  you  the  author  of  the 
'Sketch  Book'  and  the  '  Tales  of  the  Alhambra?' "  Mr.  Irving  replied,  in 
somo  surprise,  "I  am." — "Then,"  said  the  sentinel,  "you  may  enter.    I 

know  I  shall  bo  pardoned  for  admitting  you." When  Adam  made  his 

first  vows,  they  were  of  an  .Ece-angelical  order.    Noah's  wife  was  at  one  period 

an  o;£-angel Tho  Sunday  Atlas  tells  a  story  of  a  green-horn  from  the 

interior  on  his  first  visit  to  New  York,  who  was  awakened  by  the  cry  of  "  Oyst 
— buy  any  oysters!"  in  the  mellifluous  tones  of  a  vender  of  shell-fish,  who 
was  passing  under  the  window  of  a  hotel.  A  noise  so  new  to  his  ear  startled 
him,  and  he  asked  his  room-mate  what  it  meant.  "  It  is  only  oysters,"  re- 
plied his  fcllow-lodgor,  pettishly.  "  Oysters !"  exclaimed  Jonathan,  in  aston- 
ishment.    "And  dn  oysters  holler  as  loud  as  that?" "  Where  is  Mr. 

F.  ?"  inquired  an  old  lady  of  us,  recently,  referring  to  our  mutual  friond.  now 
travelling  in  Europe.  "  0,  in  some  part  of  Austria,  I  believe,"  was  the  reply. 
"Well,  dear  me,"  exclaimed  the  blessed  old  woman,  "I'm  so  glad  ho  is  in 
Austria,  for  then  be  can  bring  me  home  an  ostrich  leather!" The  follow- 
ing compliments  were  paid  to  old  Sheridan,  in  Norfolk,  by  an  Irish  servant 
belonging  to  Mr.  Coke,  who  attended  him  on  his  shooting  excursion,  and 
which  Sherry  re-told  with  great  glee:— Shot  the  1st  (the  birds  all  getting 
away) — "More  power  to  your  honor!  Did  you  see  one  little  fellow  drop  his 
leg  as  he  went  off?  He'll  never  stand  on  his  tin  toes  again."  Shot  2d  (ditto) 
— "Tare  an'agres,  there  thoy  go!  But  didn't  your  honor  hear  the  shots 
rattle  among  them  like  pase  agin  a  windey?  They'll  pray  never  to  see  your 
honor  agin  on  this  sideof  the  country."  Shot  3d  (birds  all  off  again)— "  Blood 
an'ouus!  but  they've  cotched  it!  (After  watching  them  awhile.)  There's 
three  wounded,  anyhow,  for  they  had  hardly  stringth  to  fly  over  yonder 
hedge ;  the  devil  a  wink  of  sleep  they'll  get  this  blessed  night."  Shot  4th  (a 
pheasant  gets  away) — ,l  Well.  I  never  seen  a  poor  gentleman  taken  like  him ; 
he'll  remember  your  honor  many  a  long  day  for  that.  The  spalpeen  is  carry- 
ing away  more  shot  than  would  sit  up  an  ironmonger  at  Skibberecn."  Shot 
5th  (a  snipe  gets  off) — "  Bother!  you  may  cry  crake, my  fine  fellow — you  may 
take  your  long  bill  to  the  other  world.  You'll  wake  to-morrow  morning  with 
a  lumbago  in  your  soft  head."  Poor  Sheridan  could  Etand  this  no  longer, 
but  gave  his  countryman  a  fee  for  his  ingenuity,  and  proceeded  on  his  beat 

alone A  sportsman  in  Cincinnati,  recently,  went  into  a  bacon  store  in 

search  of  game,  and,  as  we  are  told,  "bagged"  over  two  hundred  hams!  It 
is  rumored  that  he  used  thunder-bolts — but  we  have  certain  evidence  that  all 

this  havoc  was  made  with  bolts  of  canvass.' A  man  with  a  red  face,  and 

looking  rather  shabby,  called  at  a  house  in  the  country  on  Sunday,  and  asked 
for  a  drink  of  cider.  The  good  lady  of  the  house  refused.  Ho  urged,  telling 
her  that  she  had  better — that  some  persons  had  entertained  angels  unawares. 
"  Yes,"  said  sho,  "  I  know  that,  but  angels  don't  go  about  drinking  cider  on 
Sundays!" The  State  of  Vermont  has  appropriated  §2000  for  the  monu- 
ment to  Ethan  Allen,  the  corner-stone  of  which  is  to  be  laid  May  16th,  the 
eighty-third  anniversary  of  tho  surprise  and  capture  of  Ticondcroga. 


Jfnreign  fitMligcnm 

Affairs  in  General. 

Business  abroad  is  gonornlly  active,  though  the  fluctuations  of  the  French 
stocks  exhibit  an  uneasy  political  feeling.  Our  private  advices  from  Paris  in- 
form us  that  little  confidence  is  felt  in  the  stability  of  Louis  Napoleon's  throne. 
The  truest  friends  of  the  emperor  admit,  when  they  have  an  opportunity  of 
utteriDg  their  sentiments,  that  ho  did  not  display  his  usual  sagacity  in  tho 
acts  prompted  by  tho  attempted  assassination  of  January  last.  Properly  man- 
aged, this  attempt  might  have  furnished  good  political  capital,  and  strength- 
ened tho  throne.  It  was  the  work  of  foreigners  alono ;  but  it  has  been  made 
tho  protest  of  depriving  Frenchmen  of  the  last  vestigo,  the  last  shadow  of  per- 
sonal liberty.  By  tho  now  edicts  of  tho  French  autocrat,  enacted  under  the 
impulse  of  rago  and  craven  fear,  Frenchmen  arc  now  placed  helpless  in  tho 
hands  of  power.  A  man's  liberty  is  forfeited  if  he  is  only  suspected  by  tho 
vilest  and  basest  of  the  imperial  spies,  who  are  cvorywhere  and  in  all  disguises ; 
and  there  is  no  tribunal  to  which  ho  can  appeal  for  redress.  This  is  putting 
on  the  additional  feather's  weight  on  the  back  of  a  gallant  and  glorious  nation 
—the  last  outrage,  which,  with  their  magnificent  historical  memories,  must 
rouse  them  to  revolt.  Various  conspiracies  have  been  formed  in  Paris  and  tho 
departments  since  the  attempted  assassination,  and  all  directly  traceable  to 
the  late  severity  of  the  government.  Tho  general  horror  at  the  crime  of  Jan- 
uary is  lost  in  gonoral  indignation  at  tho  repressive  measures  of  tho  despot. 
The  late  affair  at  ChaloDs,  where  forty  men  seized  the  infantry  post  and  its 
arms,  has  earned  dismay  into  the  heart  of  the  imperial  circle.  The  govern- 
ment relics  on  the  army  ;  but  the  army  is  composed  of  men  drawn  from  all 
classes  of  citizens,  and  they  cannot  forget  the  interest  and  honor  of  their 
country  when  they  put  on  tho  uniform.  Louis  Napoleon  has  found  it  expe- 
dient to  adopt  an  apologetic  tone  to  England,  in  place  of  the  dictatorial  man- 
ner lately  assumed  by  his  delegates.— Lord  Derby's  administration  docs  not 
seem  destined,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  judges,  to  a  long  life.— In  India  tho 
English  arms  continue  to  be  successful. 

Napoleon  III.  and  England. 

The  pamphlet  lately  published  in  Paris  under  tho  above  title,  and  supposed 
to  have  been  dictated  by  the  emperor  himself,  is  continuing  to  attract  much 
attention  in  England,  and  seems  to  have  been  received  there  with  less  favor 
than  in  France.  The  document  treats  of  Napoleon's  career  since  ho  was 
elected  president,  refers  in  glowing  terms  to  the  Anglo-French  alliance,  its  re- 
sults and  the  earnest  desire  of  the  emperor  for  its  continuance,  and  then  en- 
ters at  great  length  into  the  refugee  question,  and  shows  the  dangers  tho 
French  government  is  constantly  running  from  the  machinations  of  refugees 
in  London,  winding  up  with  an  appeal  to  the  English  government  and  people 
not  to  be  led  away  by  false  interpretations,  and  expressing  a  hope  that  the  al- 
liance will  firmly  stand  the  trial  which  it  is  undergoing. 

The  French  Emperor  a  Carbonaro. 

Thero  is  no  doubt  that  the  French  emperor  was  once  a  member  of  tho  Car- 
bonari, and  sworn  solemnly  to  protect  Italian  liberty.  His  failure  to  do  so, 
when  he  had  the  power,  procured  his  condemnation  to  death  by  that  formid- 
able secret  association.  Pianori's  attempt  upon  his  life  was  the  first  endeavor  • 
to  execute  the  sentence;  that  of  Orsini  and  his  associates,  the  second;  but  it 
will  not  be  tho  last.  The  obligations  of  the  Carbonari  are  of  the  most  binding 
character,  and  tho  false  brother  of  the  order  must  dio  if  poison,  steel  or  lead 
can  reach  him.  It  is  said  that  attempts  have  been  made  on  Napoleon's  life 
within  the  imperial  palace,  of  which  the  public  generally  know  nothing.  No 
wonder  that  ho  looks  aged  and  careworn. 


Matters  in  Spain. 

Spain,  too,  is  insulting  France  in  the  person  of  M.  Turgot,  the  French  min- 
ister at  Madrid.  The  honors  the  queen  has  heaped  upon  the  Duke  of  Mont- 
pensicr,  the  high  rank  which  she  has  just  bestowed  upon  him,  the  appoint- 
ment of  three  aids-de-camp  to  attend  on  him,  the  magnificent  preparations 
made  for  tho  departure  of  his  royal  highness  and  consort  for  Seville,  have 
filled  the  Marquis  de  Turgot  with  dudgeon,  and  the  queen  appears  to  take  a 
malicious  pleasure  in  devising  schemes  to  annoy  him. 

Switzerland. 

There  may  bo  serious  trouble  between  Switzerland  and  France.  The  re- 
moval from  the  frontiers  of  Italian  and  other  questionable  refugees  is  demand] 
ed  by  the  French  government  in  strong  and  menacing  terms,  and  tho  Swis3 
government  is  told  that  if  they  refuse  they  will  incur  grave  responsibility  and 
will  have  to  attribute  to  themselves  the  consequences  which  may  bo  entailed. 

The  Refugees  in  London, 

Messrs.  Felix  Pyatt,  Besson,  and  Taillandior.  French  refugees,  have  pub- 
lished in  London  a  "  Letter  to  Parliament  and  the  Press,"  in  the  name  of  tho 
"  Revolutionary  Commune  "  This  letter  is  a  bold  apology  for  the  attempt  of 
January  14,  and  a  glorification  of  its  authors.  The  writer  regrets  that,  unfor- 
tunately, they  themselves  can  tako  no  credit  for  participation  in  tho  attempt. 

Singers  in  Paris. 

How  much  misery  is  hidden  under  the  gay  costumes  and  brilliant  group- 
ings which  delight  the  eyo  in  a  theatre!  The  chorus  singers  at  the  grand 
opera,  Paris,  when  advanced  to  tho  highest  rank  in  that  class,  after  somo  years 
of  service,  receive  the  magnificent  remuneration  of  lOOOf.  per  aunum  (£QQ). 
They  commence  at  a  salary  of  £20  a  year. 

Napoleon  I. 

The  committeo  ordered  by  the  emperor  of  the  French  to  prepare  for  publica- 
tion the  correspondence  of  Napoleon  the  First,  is  about  to  issue  the  first  vol- 
ume of  its  interesting  labors.  The  emperor  himself  has  revised  the  press. 
This  first  volume  is  said  to  contain  a  great  number  of  hitherto  unknown 
documents. 

Navigation  of  the  Danube. 

Prince  Gortschakoff  issued  a  memorandum  on  the  question  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Danube  to  the  French  government,  and  it  is  directly  iu  opposition 
to  the  views  of  Austria.  Kussia  agrees  with  France  and  England  as  to  tuo  ab- 
solute right  of  tho  Taris  conference  to  deal  with  the  subject. 

Borne. 

The  Jourual  of  Borne  denies  that  the  pope  desires  the  prolongation  of  the 
stay  of  the  FreLch  troops  in  that  city.  Pius  IX.,  it  is  said,  would  like  to  have 
the  Freuch  evacuate,  though  ho  docs  not  care  to  be  dependent  for  his  protec- 
tion solely  on  the  Austrians. 

Theatres  coming  down. 

In  consequence  of  projected  alterations  in  the  Upper  Boulevard  du  Temple, 
Paris,  nearly  all  tho  theatres  on  it,  the  Lyrique,  Cirque,  Gaiete,  etc.,  arc  to  be 
pulled  down. 


Increase  of  Factories  in  Great  Britain, 

List  year  there  were  5117  cottou,  woollen,  worsted,  flax  and  silk  factories  in 
Great  Britain.     Since  1800  the  increase  has  been  at  tho  rate  of  S6  per  annum. 


BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL    DRAWING-ROOM    COMPANION. 
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Eamilt  Do»b.— There  in  not  a  Tillage  or  town  In  the  country  io  small,  bat 
that  11  club  of  twelve  Hi,  Bribe]  l  might  bo  onMly  obtained  f-r  "  Ballon'l 
Pictorial," and  the  wort  botha  procured  for  each  al  about  91 07  a  year, 
be  toe  a  gratia  f"/<>/  ff>  tho  ponton  who  flood*  tbo  namcn  find  monoy.  Any 
peri i'-  Irlng  to  fbrnx  a.  olab,  aan  have  Bumplecopli  b  ngbtlrj 

Bonding  uh  a  lino  to  that  effect. 


iSiritorial  fttelangc. 

At  Mobile,  Captain  do  Ucvoiro,  of  tho  French  Zouuvew,  and 
Captain  Maury,  Into  city  marshal,  fought  a  duel,  in  which  the  Lai 

tcr  received  two  shots,  but  won  not  much  hurt. At  St.  Cath- 

orino  Crco  Oharch,  Leadonhail  Stroot,  London,  says  Bewick,  in 
his  history  of  qundrapecU,  provision  is  made  under  tho  will  of  Sir 
John  Gagor,  who  was  lord  mayor  in  the  year  1646,  for  a  sermon 
to  1)0  annually  preached  on  tho  16th  of  November,  in  commemo- 
ration of  his  happy  dolivorauco  from  a  lion,  which  he  met  in  tho 
desert  as  he  was  travelling  in  tho  Turkish  dominions,  and  which 
suffered  him  t<>  pass  unmolested.   The  minister  is  to  havo  20s.  for 

tho  BOrmoO,  the  clerk  2s.  Gd.,  and  the  sexton  1*. Tho  Detroit 

Advertiser  says  that  Mrs.  Thomas,  a  wusheiMvimiun  in  that  city, 
has  recently  become  heir  to  a  fortune  of  a  million  of  dollars  in 

Europe, -A  Quaker  happily  closed  bis  courtship  by  an  assent 

given  in  consequence  of  a  mistaken  meaning.  In  offering  all  tho 
tempting  future  arragements  in  his  power,  he  said  to  his  darling, 
"Wilt  theo  have  a  shay,  and  a  cottago  or  nay  (ornec)  ?"    "Yea," 

sighed  tho  close-copped  fair. Francis  W.  Wolfe,  a  witness  in 

tho  Cancemi  COSO,  who  had  been  much  troubled  in  his  mind  since 
the  trial,  and  conld  not  bear  to  hear  Canccmi's  name  mentioned, 
died  suddenly  in  New  York,  a  few  days  ago,  of  nervous  prostra- 
tion and  congestion  of  tho  brain. Henry  Colbird,  a  colored 

man,  lias  been  arrested  in  Toronto,  C.  W.,  for  ill-treating  his 
child,  by  muzzling  her,  between  meal  times.  Her  head  and  faco 
wero  completely  covered  by  a  wire-work  cap  or  muzzle,  locked  be- 
hind with  a  small  brass  padlock.     By  means  of  this  instrument 

she  was  unable  to  cat  or  drink. Tho  convivial  Charles  tho 

Bold,  being  seated  at  a  dinner-table  opposite  the  learned  Scotus, 
asked  him  jceringly  what  was  the  difference  between  Scot  and  sot. 

"  They  are  only  divided  by  tho  table,"  was  tho  reply. The 

Baltimore  Patriot  warns  tho  gullible  buyers  of  lottery-tickets  that 
there  is  no  "national  consolidated  lottery"  in  that  city,  as  adver- 
tised at  tho  North  and  West,  and  that  those  who  buy  tickets  arc 
euro  to  draw  blanks.  Tho  lottery  business  is  now  worse  than 
gambling;  in  nine-tenths  of  the  cases  it  is  downright  and  whole- 
sale swindling. A  woman's  heart  is  "licensed  to  cany  not 

exceeding  one  inside." The  St.  Paul  Minnesotian  publishes  a 

list  of  eighty-four  of  the  lakes  of  Minnesota,  which  vary  in  size 
from  ono  to  thirty  miles  in  length.  There  are  many  more  lakes 
in  the  territory,  but  these  were  omitted  from  the  list  because  they 

had  no  names. The  latest  news  from  Europe  is,  that  "Old 

Holland  is  in  demi-johns,"  and  expected  daily  to  be  thrown  into 
the  (alimentary)  canal. Tho  president  has  received  an  auto- 
graph letter  from  Priuco  Albert,  accompanied  with  a  medal  con- 
taining the  likeness  of  the  princess  royal  and  Frederick  William. 
Tho  letter  is  a  friendly  one,  and  contains  sentiments  of  high  re- 
gard.  A  German  writer  observes,  in  a  late  volume  on  the 

social  condition  of  Great  Britain,  that  there  is  such  a  scarcity  of 
thioves  in  England,  they  arc  obliged  to  offer  a  reward  for  their 

discover}'. The  story  of  the  "  Bewitched  Clock,"  which  has 

been  lately  going  tho  rounds  of  the  English  papers,  is  "our  thun- 
der"— written  for  the  "Flag  of  our  Union,"  under  the  signature 

of  tho  "Old  'TJn." Idle  hours  are  sheets  of  paper  on  which  the 

angel  of  destiny  writes  our  fate  in  invisible  ink.  In  another  world 
only,  will  the  characters  come  to  light,  to  elevate  or  confound  us. 


Fallen  Greatness. — A  Duchess  do  Saint  Simon  is  now  a 
housekeeper  at  Bclville.  The  heir  to  the  last  dogo  of  Venice  is  a 
perfumer  at  St.  Denis;  the  keys  of  Venice,  gilt  with  care,  con- 
fided to  tho  heroditary  keeping  of  the  family,  repose  beneath  a 
glass  shade  on  tho  mantelpiece  in  his  back  shop.  Tho  Captal  do 
Buo,,,a  unique  title,  one  of  tho  noblest  in  Franco,  is  a  little  actor 
on  little  wages,  at  the  little  theatre  of  Beaumarchais ;  and  the 
grand-daughter  of  a  Duchess  de  San  Severino  works  by  the  day 
at  a  fashionable  milliner's.  Add  to  the  above  that  the  sole  de- 
scendant of  the  beautiful  Aisse,  who  was  asked  iu  marriago  by  tho 
Prince  de  Condi,  earns  a  pitiful  living  at  Chaillot. 


Old  Age. — After  passing  tho  halfway  house  of  life,  differences 
of  ago  are  scarcely  perceptible,  and  when  wo  read  that  a  Mrs. 
Mary  Parker,  of  Newburyport,  died  lately  at  the  advanced  age  of 
ninety-two,  leaving  twin  children  seventy-five  years  old,  it  seems 
as  if  the  daughters  were  as  old  as  the  mother.  Figures  are  of  no 
consequence  after  seventy. 


"Hail,  gentle  Spring!" — We  arc  really  enjoying  something 
like  spring  about  these  times.  There  is  something  in  the  spring 
air  inexpressibly  grateful  even  after  such  an  open  winter  as  we 
have  enjoyed,  and  we  always  welcome  a  vernal  gale,  though 
Kingsley  has  lately  taken  to  lauding  northeasters.  Every  one  to 
his  taste. 

!-■»•*-» 

Literary  Profits. — Charles  Reade,  the  London  novelist,  is 
reaping  a  rich  reward  from  his  pen.  He  is  in  sucli  easy  circum- 
stances, that  he  is  forming  a  gallery  of  costly  pictures.  Tho 
days  are  gone  by  when  authorship  consigned  a  man  to  a  Grub 

Street  garret. 

<  — «^  » 

Late  in  the  Day. — The  new  British  ministry  is  attending  in 

earnest  to  the  ease  of  the  British  engineers  arrested  at  Naples,  and 

so  long  neglected  by  Lord  Palmerston.     It  is  time,  indeed,  that  it 

should  "be  disposed  of.     One  of  the  poor  fellows  is  dead  ! 


JEZHagsifce  <BaHjerittg0. 

A  final  division  hoc 

.  :    I. 

i  Canadian 

"■■■  .'i   i  tely,  ■'■■<■■  plain ■ 

id  i  '.ilii'iirnia. 

The  press,  the  pulpit,  and  tii,L  petti  coal !    The  first  ipi 
news,  tho  second  spreads  religloD^and  the  I  —over  tho 

pavement 

Mrs.  Abigail  Seymour,  an  elderly  lo  a  tho  cellar  stairs 

in  Mrs.  Clark's  i irdinfi  bouse  in   Hartford,  Ct.,  fli  d    trildng  on 

her  head,  was  instantly  killed. 

Tho  pre  'in  number  of  Btorc    in  Now  Hampshire  is  twenty- 
soven   hundred,  or  one  to  i  ran  twenty  families  of  hall 
person  i  ach.    I  >oes  nol  thi  ■  exhibit  inane  ic  business 

of  trading  is  overdone  1 

A  yuting   Cuban   named    Charles  Fclk-y,  who  arrived    in   New 
York  a  short  time  since,  with  Bcvoral  thou  and  dollars,  squ 
the  money  in  riotous  living,  and  then  robbed  an  acquaintance  of 
ten  ounces  of  gold. 

Miss  Martha  French,  of  Pembroke,  N.  H.,  who  was  insane  and 
escaped  from  her  friends  in  April,  1856,  and  was  suppo  -<l  to 
have  been  drowned,  has  just  been  found  in  the  hospital  at  Wil- 
liamsburg, Va. 

There  is  some  talk  of  constructing  another  railroad  on  the  west 
hank  of  the  Hudson  River,  and  thus  bring  the  villages  as  far  as 
Piorraont  (20  miles)  within  half  an  hour  of  New  York,  thus  afford- 
ing facilities  for  bringing  marketable  commodities  to  the  city. 

Mr.  Thomas  Smith  brought  suit  against  the  city  of  New  York 
to  recover  $10,000  damages  for  the  loss  of  his  daughter  Sophia,  a 
child  nine  years  old,  who  slipped  through  a  hole  in  a  dilapidated 
pier  and  was  drowned,  some  time  sinco,  and  tho  jury  gave  him 
$750. 

A  sharp  and  wealthy  farmer  in  Macoupin  county,  111.,  has  on 
hand  fifteen  hundred  bushels  of  choice  wheat,  the  crop  of  1S56. 
Last  year  ho  refused  SI  75  per  bushel  for  it ;  he  held  on  for  $2. 
He  has  now  contracted  to  deliver  it  to  tho  railroad  at  seventy-five 
cents  per  bushel. 

The  descendants  of  William  Lcete,  of  Guilford,  the  last  gover- 
nor of  New  Haven  Colony,  and  afterwards  governor  of  the  Con- 
necticut Colony,  and  the  protector  of  the  three  regicides,  Goffe, 
Whalley  and  Dixwell,  have  erected  a  granite  monument  over  his 
grave  at  Hartford. 

Forty  years  since,  no  man  who  did  not  stand  five  feet  seven 
inches  in*  height,  in  his  stocking  soles,  was  eligible  to  the  rank 
of  full  private  in  the  East  India  Company's  service.  Now  every 
man  measuring  five  feet  is  admissible  as  a  candidate  to  fight 
against  the  Sepoys,  and  Canada  is  besought  for  aid  to  uphold 
British  rule  in  India. 

A  robbery  of  a  banker's  safe  in  Henry,  HI.,  showed  rather  a 
strange  deficiency  in  capital.  The  robbers  found  S150  in  gold, 
S150  in  currency,  and  810,000  in  bills  on  the  bank  of  Greensbor- 
ough,  Ga.  The  Peoria  Transcript,  which  tells  the  story,  says 
that  "three  hundred  dollars  in  money  with  which  to  redeem 
S10.000  in  shinplasters,  is  highly  suggestive." 

The  punishment  of  parricide,  to  which  Orsini,  Pierri  and  Rudio 
are  condemned,  consists  in  being  led  to  the  scaffold  to  be  guillo- 
tined, with  a  black  veil  over  the  face,  a  white  shirt  covering  tho 
clothes,  and  the  feet  naked,  being  previously  exposed  on  the 
scaffold,  to  the  view  of  the  people  while  the  officer  reads  the  sen- 
tence of  the  court. 

Miss  Addy  Phillips  was  highly  complimented  by  the  Charleston 
papers  on  her  late  appearance  there  in  opera.  One  of  them  says 
of  her  Rosina  in  the  Barber,  that  "  she  not  only  sung  sweetly  and 
artistically,  but  her  acting  was  graceful  and  spirited.  The  cele- 
brated rondo  from  Cenerentola  was  given  in  admirable  style,  and 
received  a  most  enthusiastic  encore." 

A  lady  84  years  of  age,  residing  in  Allentown,  Pa.,  was  alone 
in  a  room  with  several  small  children.  Going  to  the  stove  to  light 
her  pipe,  the  fire  was  communicated  to  her  clothing,  and  in  an  in- 
stant she  was  wrapped  in  a  sheet  of  flame.  Before  assistance  could 
be  rendered,  her  body  was  burned  to  a  crisp,  and  all  her  clothing 
burned  from  her  body.     She  lived  only  a  few  hours. 

The  bouse  in  which  Moore  was  bora,  is  now  a  whiskey  shop ; 
Burns'  native  cottage  is  a  public  house ;  Shelley's  house  at  Great 
Marlow,  a  beer  shop  ;  the  spot  where  Scott  was  born,  occupied 
by  a  building  used  for  a  similar  purpose;  and  even  Coleridge's 
residence  at  Nether  Stowey,  the  very  house  in  which  the  poet 
composed  the  sweet  "0 do  to  the  Nightingale,"  is  now  an  ordinary 
beer  house. 

"  Old  fools  are  the  worst  of  fools,"  says  the  old  proverb,  and  an 
instance  of  this  occurred  in  Cincinnati  lately.  An  old  man  fell  in 
love  with  a  girl  sixteen  years  old,  and  proposed  to  marry  her,  but 
she,  believing  that  May  and  December  could  never  agree,  refused 
him.  He  had  been  all  his  life  very  abstemious  ;  but  to  drown  his 
disappointment,  went  on  a  fearful  debauch,  and  was  not  sober 
again.     He  died  from  delirium  tremens  in  a  week. 

Two  impetuous  students  at  Oberlin  College,  Ohio,  having  be- 
come enamored  of  a  dashing  mulatto  woman,  and  consequently 
mutually  jealous  of  each  other,  they  resolved  to  settle  their  diffi- 
culties by  an  appeal  to  the  "  manly  art,"  both  having  conscien- 
tious scruples  against  duelling.  They  accordingly  repaired,  with 
their  seconds  and  bottle-holders,  to  a  lonely  cow  pasture,  where 
nine  rounds  were  fought,  when  the  weaker  gave  in,  and  victory 
perched  upon  the  banner  of  the  other  party. 

Wc  see  by  the  London  Athemeum,  that  the  project  of  a  second 
Crystal  Palace  Exhibition  of  all  nations,  to  take  place  in  1861,  is 
on  foot.  The  proposals  thus  far  considered,  contemplate  a  uni- 
versal collection  of  the  fine  arts;  but  the  Athenaeum  advocates  an 
extension  of  this  idea,  so  as  to  provide  for  an  exhibition  of  indus- 
trial art — "of  every  article, "it  says,  "fashioned  by  man's  fingers, 
from  the  'Transfiguration'  to  a  tin  kettle."  We  hope  the  grand 
design  will  meet  -with  geueral  favor. 

The  Methodists,  as  a  denomination,  appear  to  bo  making  open 
war  upon  the  habit  of  using  tobacco.  It  is  stated  that  one  of  the 
conferences  has  determined  to  license  no  candidate  tor  the  minis- 
try who  will  not  forego  its  use  in  every  form  of  personal  indul- 
gence. It  is  provided  in  the  by-laws  of  the  new  Methodist  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas,  that  no  professor  shall  be  employed  who  uses 
tobacco.  It  is  well  suggested  that  the  money  spent  uselessly  for 
this  filthy  weed  would  evangelize  the  world. 

"Music  hath  charms,"  it  hath  been  said,  "to  soothe  the  savage 
breast."  The  Kennebec  Journal  informs  us  that  Mr.  Thomas, 
the  veteran  messenger  of  the  Maine  Legislature,  has  recently  in- 
troduced the  practice  of  having  morning  concerts  before  calling 
the  house  to  order.  The  members  gather  around  the  centre  of 
the  hall,  and  join  their  voices  in  the  singing  of  familiar  tunes,  in 
true  congregational  style.  The  effect  of  this  arrangement  is  said 
to  be  "highly  satisfactory." 


Sranfcs  0(  (50nj. 


....  of  moments,  but  Genius  is  tho  god  of 

! 

Tin-  venom  bus  woman  poison  more 

deadly  than  a  mad  dog's  tooth. — 

When  you   have   nothing  nothing;   a  weak 

pponent,  and  irious 

than  a  bud  reply.— 'Za 

i  G  to  understand  Urns  mnch : 

"The  end  of  man  is  an  action  and  not  a  thought,  though  it  were 
of  the  noblest." — '  '<• 

....  •  arc  quit-  ni'  OTO  ihc  fa- 

■ 

tonies. — Zfowu 

....    Ho  that  CAI1  ■  '  n  no 

in  with  fomilii 
vility,  proves   that   lie   is:  u  by  nature,  a.«  his 

companions  arc  by  rank. — / 

....  Not  incn-iy  to  knov  ding  to  toy  knowled| 

do,  i*  the  destiny  of  man.    Nol   for  li  mplaiJon  of 

thyself,  not  to  brood  over  dc  Thine 

action  alone  determine*  thy  worth. — FiehU. 

....  'Tis  a  silly  conceit,  that  men  without  Languages  are  alxo 
without  understanding.  It'*  apparent, in  all  ages, thai  *omc  each 
have  been  even  prodi  ■   ed  that 

wisdom  speaks  to  her  disciples  only  in  Latin,  and  Greek,  and 
Hebrew. — .South, 

....  It  i*  no  ca«y  mntte,  to  carry  one  even  constant  tenor  of 
spirit  through  a  work  of  time.  Nor  if  it  more  easy  to  DOSS 
tied  invariable  judgment  concerning  iro  variable  a  subject;  when 
a  heart  that  may  seem  wholly  framed  and  set  for  God  one  hour, 
shall  look  so  quite  like  another  the  next,  and  change  figures  and 
postures  almost  as  often  as  it  doth  thoughts. — ./■ 

Every  man  inn  I  patiently  bide  his  time.     He  must  wait. 

Not  in  listless  idleness,  not  in  riBolt  e,  not  in  querulous 

dejection;  but  in  constant,  steady,  cheerful  endeavor;  always 
willing,  fulfilling  and  aceomplishint;  his  task,  that  when  the  occa- 
sion comes,  he  may  be  equal  to  the  occasion.  The  talent  of  suc- 
cess is  nothing  more  than  doing  what  you  can  do  well. — Buskin. 


Joker's  liungct. 

A  man  who  dislikes  mop-handles  should  be  careful  how  he 
tobacco  juice  on  a  red-headed  woman's  carpet. 

Who  arc  the  most  wicked  people  in  church  on  Sunday  1  The 
organist  and  bellows  boy  ;  for  one  plays,  and  the  other  blows  it. 

At  a  colored  ball  the  following  notice  was  posted  on  the  door 
post : — "  Tickets  50  cents.  No  gemman  admitted  unless  he  comes 
himself." 

The  oldest  piece  of  furniture  in  existence  is  the  multiplication 
table.  It  was  constructed  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago,  and 
is  yet  as  good  as  new. 

Mrs.  Speckles  says  the  best  vegetable  pill  yet  invented  is  an 
apple  dumpling ;  for  destroying  a  gnawing  at  the  stomach,  it  is  a 
pill  which  may  always  be  relied  on. 

"Father, how  many  davs  are  there  in  1858?" said  young  Hope- 
ful to  his  paternal  ancestor.  "Why,  365,  of  course,"  was  the 
reply.     "  No,  there  aint ;  forty  of  them  are  Lent." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Sniffkins  has  recorded  it  in  his  diary,  that  three 
conspicuous  low-necked  flocks  in  a  congregation,  will  neutralize 
the  effect  of  the  best  discourse  that  ever  was  preached. 

A  genius  out  West  has  just  patented  a  machine  for  making 
chestnuts  out  of  sweet  potatoes.  He  is  a  brother  of  the  old  gen- 
tleman who  put  handles  to  prickly  pears,  and  then  sold  them  for 
curry-combs. 

An  Irishman  writing  from  Ohio,  says  it  is  the  most  elegant 
place  in  the  world.  "  The  first  three  weeks,"  he  says,  "you  are 
boarded  gratis,  and  after  that  you  are  charged  nothing  at  all. 
Come  along  and  bring  the  children." 

A  writer  in  China,  speaking  of  the  aptitude  for  Christian  civili- 
zation of  the  celestial  juveniles,  at  Canton,  says  : — "  The  children 
are  intelligent  and  sharp  ;  they  pick  up  English  easily.  Almost 
all  the  young  blackguards  about  the  place  swear  in  good 
English  !" 

The  late  Eufus  Griswold,  in  whose  presence,  shortly  before  his 
death,  reference  was  made  to  a  temporary  author  with  whom  his 
relations  were  not  pleasant,  interrupted  the  speaker  with,  "  Stop  ! 

Don't  mention to  me.     He's  the  'booksellers' mumps;'  they 

never  have  him  but  once." 


THE  FLAG  OF  OUR    UNION. 

THE    FAVORITE    WEEKLY   IWISCELLASEOLS     JOURNAL. 

DESIGNED  FOR  THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

This  long  established  and  well  known  weekly  paper,  after  twelve  years  of 
unequalled  prosperity  and  popularity,  has  become  a  "household  word"  fnm 
Maine  to  California,  gladdening  the  fireside  of  rich  and  poor,  in  town  and 
country,  all  over  the  wide  extent  of  the  United  States.  It  should  be  a  weekly 
visitor  to  every  American  home,  because 

[Cr*  It  is  just  such  a  paper  as  any  father,  brother,  or  friend  would  intro- 
duce to  the  family  circle. 

\£f*  It  is  printed  on  the  finest  satin-surfaced  paper,  with  new  type,  and  in 
a  neat  and  beautiful  style. 

[£7=  It  is  of  the  mammoth  size,  yet  contains  no  advertisements  in  its  eight 
super  royal  pages. 

[T_7"  It  if  devoted  to  news,  tales,  roems,  stories  of  the  sea.  discoveries,  mis- 
cellany, wit  and  humor. 

07"  It  is  carefully  edited  by  M.  M.  Bailou,  who  has  seventeen  years  of  ed- 
itorial experience  in  Boston. 

{rjT3-  It  contains  in  its  large,  well  filled  and  deeply  interesting  pages  cot  one 
TUlgar  word  or  line. 

\£s=-  It  numbers  among  its  regular  contributors  the  best  male  and  female 
writers  in  tho  country. 

lET*  Its  tales,  while  they  absorb  the  reader,  cultivate  a  taste  for  all  that  is 
good  and  beautiful  in  humanity. 

ft^  It  is  acknowledged  that  the  good  influence  of  such  a  paper  in  the  home 
circle  is  almost  incalculable. 

\£J="  Its  suggestive  pages  provoke  in  the  young  an  inquiring  spirit,  and  add 
to  their  store  of  knowledge. 

fty~  Its  columns  are  free  from  politics  and  all  jarrir^  topics. its  object  beirg 
to  make  home  happy. 

vry  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  it  has  for  years  been  so  popular  &  favorite 
throughout  the  country. 

TER3IS  :— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1   subscriber,   one   year $2  00 

4  subscribers.    "        "    7  00 

10  "  «        "    1500 

Any  person  sending  us  twelve  subscribers  at  the  last  rate,  shall  reeene  the 
thirteenth  copy  gratis. 

Any  postmaster  can  receive  a  ccpy  cf  the  paper  to  his  own  address  at  the 
lowest  club  rate.     f£?"  Sample  copies  sent  vrben  d.sired. 

rr~?="  One  copy  of  Tnz  Flag  of  ou'ii  CMOS,  and  one  copy  of  Balloc's  Picto- 
BIAL,  to  one  address,  for  S3  50  a  vear. 
Tublished  every  Saturday,  by  M.  M.  BALLOU, 

No.  22  Winter  Street,  Eoi'.on. 
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VIEW  OF  BENARES,  FROM  THE  GANGES. 

The  scone  delineated  on  this  page  excites  the  imagination  from 
the  unadulterated  Orientalism  of  all  its  features.  The  strange 
boats  that  float  on  the  river,  the  naked  figures  laving  in  its  waters, 
the  ponderous  elephant  with  his  princely  burthen,  the  graceful  ar- 
chitecture of  the  buildings,  with  the  long  staircases,  the  slender 
towers,  the  arcades  and  galleries,  the  whole  graced  with  a  luxuriant 
foliage,  strange  and  captivating  to  western  eyes,  make  up  an  en- 
chanting vision.  Well  does  the  city  of  Benares  deserve  its  ancient 
name— Ifaramashi  or  Kasi — that  is,  the  Magnificent.  It  lies  on 
the  left  side  of  the  Ganges,  three  hundred  and  ninety  miles  north- 
cast  from  Calcutta.  In  ancient  times  it  was  the  seat  of  Brahmini- 
cal  learning,  the  Athens  of  India.  The  resident  population,  has 
been  variously  estimated  at  from  200,000  to  600,000,  but  the  re- 
ligious festivals  attract  thither  countless  multitudes  of  devotees. 
Its  external  appearance  is  highly  imposing,  as  it  stretches  for 
miles  along  the  river,  on  the  banks  of  which  are  several  (/hauls,  or 
flights  of  stone  steps,  such  as  those  represented  in  our  picture. 
The  streets,  however,  are  narrow  in  proportion  to  the  height  of 
the  buildings.  In  1801,  the  city  contained  some  1200  brick  or 
stone  buildings,  many  of  them  six  stories  high.  These  are  built 
around  courtyards,  and  highly  decorated  with  elaborate  carving, 
painting  and  gilding.  Many  of  the  largest  buildings  shelter  two 
hundred  inhabitants.  There  are  also,  contrasting  with  these  pala- 
tial splendors,  some  1600  mud  houses,  with  tiled  roofs.  The  prin- 
cipal edifices  are  the  great  mosque  of  Aurungzebe,  numerous  other 
mosques,  a  large  number  of  Hindoo  temples,  and  the  Hindoo  Sans- 
crit college,  a  famous  seat  of  learning.  Among  the  inhabitants  are 
many  wealthy  native  bankers  and  dealers  in  diamonds,  for  which 
gems  the  city  is  universally  renowned.  Benares  has  a  large  trade 
in  shawls,  muslins,  silks,  cottons,  and  fine  woolen,  of  its  own 
manufacture;  and  in  European  goods,  salt,  indigo  and  opium. 
The  town  is  also  crowded  with  mendicant  priests,  and  there  are 
said  to  be  eight  thousand  houses  occupied  by  Brahmins  who  live 
by  begging  or  the  voluntary  contributions  of  pilgrims.  The  city 
is  the  seat  of  a  British  court  of  circuit  and  appeals,  an  English 
college,  established  in  1832;  numerous  Christian  missions,  and 
Mohammedan  and  Hindoo  schools. 


THE  LEOPARD  AND  THE  DONKEY. 

We  were  seated  one  day  at  tiffin  in  the  mess-room,  when  a  trav- 
elling fakeer,  or  dervish,  entered  the  "compound,"  leading  a 
chetah,  or  leopard,  blinded  and  muzzled,  as  a  medium  of  procur- 
ing alms.  One  of  our  old  hands,  who  had  witnessed  many  wild 
beast  fights  and  similar  exhibitions  in  Mysore,  considered  this  a 
good  opportunity  for  attempting  a  very  cruel  experiment,  which 
he  had  practised  before ;  and,  accordingly,  the  fakeer  being  com- 
municated with,  and  paid  for  the  use  of  his  chetah,  the  animal  was 
fastened  by  a  long  chain  to  a  strong  post  in  the  centre  of  the 
ground.  A  donkey  was  then  procured,  and  the  greater  part  of  a 
bottle  of  brandy  was  poured,  or  rather  forced  down  its  throat. 
Neddy,  upon  feeling  the  effects  of  the  liquor,  began  to  make 
strange  capers,  and  utter  the  loudest  and  most  discordant  brayings 
that  ever  issued  from  asinine  lungs.  In  the  course  of  his  evolu- 
tions he  approached  the  chetah,  who  had  been  relieved  of  his  oc- 
ular encumbrances,  and  was  crouching  on  the  ground  in  a  very 
menacing  attitude,  his  head  between  his  paws.  No  sooner  had  this 
unusual  spectacle  struck  his  observation,  than  with  a  bray  of  defi- 
ance, and  turning  back  towards  him,  he  directed  a  kick  with  each 
hind  leg  full  in  the  face  of  the  "  leopard  couchant,"  which  had  not 
only  the  effect  of  arousing  him  from  any  dreamy  aberration  he 
might  have  been  indulging  in,  but  also  of  separating  the  ligaments 
that  fastened  it.  A  roar,  a  bound,  and  in  a  second  the  chetah  was 
on  the  donkey's  back,  his  claws  buried  in  the  shoulder  and  his 
fangs  in  the  neck  of  the  unfortunate  beast,  whose  horrible  cries  it 
was  dreadful  to  hear.  The  fakeer  had  lost  all  control  over  him ; 
and  terror  (and  drunkenness  as  well,  I  presume)  had  so  overpow- 
ered the  donkey,  that  he  did  not  attempt  to  escape  beyond  the  range 
of  the  chain  to  which  the  leopard  was  attached,  and  thus  drag  him- 
self away  from  the  terrific  embrace  of  his  enemy,  but  rolled  over 
on  the  ground,  the  chetah  still  retaining  his  hold  and  sucking  hia 
lifeblood.  This  scene  was  not  of  long  continuance ;  the  poor  don- 
key soon  fell  a  victim  to  his  temerity,  or  rather  the  cruel  experi- 
ment that  had  been  played  upon  him  ;  indeed,  every  one  was  sor- 
ry for  the  tragic  denouement,  but  could  in  no  way  assist  to  prevent 
it,  an  enraged  leopard  not  being  a  pleasant  animal  to  meddle  with. 
After  gorging  himself  with  blood,  he  again  slunk  away  into  a  re- 
cumbent position,  and  apparently  fell  into  a  siesta  after  his  dinner, 
during  which  time  his  master  managed,  much  to  our  astonishment, 
to  muzzle  and  blind  him,  without  any  opposition  on  his  part,  and 
lead  him  away,  the  animal  exhibiting  the  utmost  docility. — 
Sporting  in  India. 


MOHAMMEDANISM  DYING. 


The  signs  of  the  times  strongly  indicate  the  rapid  passing  away 
of  the  power  of  the  false  prophet.  The  uniform  testimony  of  dis- 
cerning tourists  confirms  the  impression  which  has  been  made  by 
the  political  events  of  late  years,  that  the  glory  of  Islamism  has 
departed.  A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Christian  Advocate, 
writing  from  Jerusalem,  speaks  as  follows: — "From  all  I  can 
learn,  Mohammedanism  is  as  effete  and  dead  here  as  in  other  por- 
tions of  Turkey  which  we  have  traversed.  Since  the  day  I  left 
Christian  soil  behind  at  Belgrade,  and  entered  upon  the  sultan's 
dominions,  I  have  not  seen,  so  far  as  I  remember,  one  new  mosque 
in  process  of  erection,  nor  one  lately  finished.  I  have  seen  un- 
finished churches,  unfinished  synagogues,  unfinished  convents,  but 
no  unfinished  mosques.  They  all  look  as  if  they  had  been  built 
by  a  departed  people,  and  passively  inherited  by  these  later  gener- 
ations. Although  most  of  tbem  enjoy  extensive  revenues  from 
their  great  landed  possessions,  they  are  allowed  to  grow  as  shabby 
as  the  elements  can  make  them;  very  seldom  is  a  piastre  expend- 
ed for  repairs.  Little  interest  is  manifested  in  their  religious  ex- 
ercises, except  the  ostentatious  and  fanatical.  See  a  Mohamme- 
dan saying  his  prayers  in  a  good  conspicuous  place,  and  he  is  ex- 
tremely heavenly-minded,  or  let  him  see  you  attempting  to  look 
into  the  gate  of  the  mosque  of  Omar,  and  you  would  think  him 
ready  to  die  for  the  sanctity  of  his  shrine ;  but  apart  from  these 
two  forms  of  exhibition,  the  interest  of  the  Moslems  in  religion  is 
almost  imperceptible.  Unless  Egypt  shall  present  some  religious 
phenomena  different  from  anything  I  have  yet  witnessed  in  the 
great  Mohammedan  empire,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the 
religion  as  dead  as  the  heathen  ones  of  the  Rornan  empire  were  in 
the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Thus  far  everything  is 
stagnant,  dead,  putrescent." 


Lady  Mary  Wortly  Montague  observed,  that  in  the  whole  course 
of  her  long  and  extensive  travels,  she  had  found  but  two  sorts  of 
people,  men  and  women.  This  simple  remark  was  founded  on  no 
small  knowledge  of  human  nature ;  but,  we  might  add,  that  even 
this  distinction,  narrow  as  it  is,  is  now  gradually  disappearing ;  for 
some  of  oar  beaux  are  imitating  the  women  in  everything  that  is 
little,  and  some  of  our  women  are  imitating  the  men  in  everything 
that  is  great. — Lacon. 
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JACKSON  SQUARE,  NEW  ORLEANS. 

Among  the  six  public  squares  in  New  Orleans,  Jackson  Square, 
or  the  Place  d'Armes,  as  it  was  formerly  called,  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  prominent.  Its  location  is  in  the  heart  of  the  business  por- 
tion of  the  city/with  the  Leveo  on  ono  side,  and  the  cathedral  and 
public  buildings  on  the  other.  The  Church  or  Cathedral  of  St. 
Louis — the  principal  building  in  our  picture,  drawn  expressly  for 
us  by  Mr.  Kilburn, — is  an  old  building,  and  formerly  attracted 
much  attention  by  its  picturesque  and  venerable  appearance  ;  but 
it  has  since  been  remodeled,  and  its  external  appearance  entirely 
changed.  The  original  building  was  commenced  in  1792,  and 
finished  in  1794,  at  the  expense  of  Don  Andre  Almonaster  and 
Alvarez  Real.  Following  the  requirements  of  the  will  of  its 
founder,  Don  Andre,  mass  is  offered  for  his  soul  every  Saturday 
evening,  and  at  the  close  of  each  week,  the  tolling  of  the  cathe- 
dral bell  at  sunset  recalls  the  memory  of  the  departed.  This 
building  is  almost  inseparably  connected  in  the  minds  of  the  old 
residents  with  the  memory  of  the  venerable  Pere  Antonio  de 
Sodella,  curate  of  the  parish  for  nearly  fifty  years.    This  excellent 


man  camo  to  Louisiana,  then  a  province,  in  1779,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  performed  nearly  half  the  marriage  and  funeral  ceremonies 
of  the  inhabitants  until  his  death,  in  1837.  His  remains  repose 
at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  In  the  centre  of  Jackson  Square  is  the 
bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Jackson.  It  stands  on  the  spot  where, 
in  1840,  General  Jackson  assisted  in  laying  the  corner  stone  of  a 
monument  commemorative  of  the  battle  of  New  Orleans.  This 
design  was  never  carried  out,  but  in  1851  an  association  was  or- 
ganized to  erect  a  monument  to  the  old  hero  himself,  as  well  as 
his  great  victory.  The  corner-stone  laid  by  Jackson  has  been 
removed,  and  the  pedestal  of  the  statue  occupies  its  place.  The 
statue  is  by  Clark  Mills,  and  is  a  duplicate  of  the  one  in  "Wash- 
ington. The  pedestal  bears  the  following  inscription  : — "Andrew 
Jackson,  born  in  "Waxhaw  Settlement,  S.  C,  March  15,  1767. 
Commander-in-chief  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  January  8, 
1815.  Elected  President  of  the  United  States  in  1828,  and  again 
in  1832.  Died  at  the  Hermitage,  Tennessee,  June  8,  1845."  The 
statue  was  placed  in  the  square  February  9,  1 856.  The  day  of  its 
inauguration  was  intended  to  be  on  the  8th  of  January,  the^anni- 


versary  of  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  bat  circumstances  prevented 
its  arrival.  The  inauguration  was  attended  by  much  pomp  and 
enthusiasm.  The  oration  was  delivered  by  Senator  Douglas. 
The  square  is  laid  oat  and  adorned  very  neatly  in  the  French  style. 
The  Pontalba  buildings  are  seen  on  the  sides  of  the  square. — 
Clark  Mills  was  utterly  unknown  to  fame  when  the  association  for 
the  erection  of  this  statue  was  formed ;  but  the  bronze  model  he 
submitted  was  adopted  at  once.  The  work  was  executed  under 
great  difficulties.  It  was  difficult  to  secure  workmen  skilled  in  the 
casting  of  bronze ;  and  previous  to  undertaking  this  statue,  the 
artist  had  himself  never  worked  in  metal.  His  success  was  a  tri- 
umph of  genius.  The  rearing  horse,  with  the  mounted  hero,  U 
entirely  self-supported.  In  the  statue  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  in 
that  of  Wellington  in  London,  the  horses  receive  extraneous  sup- 
port, which  mars  their  effect.  The  whole  statue  is  cast  from  can- 
non taken  by  Jackson  from  the  enemies  of  his  country,  and  be- 
stowed by  Congress  for  the  purpose.  It  was  cast  in  ten  pieces, 
the  horse  being  in  four,  and  the  hero  in  six  pieces,  so  rivetted  to- 
gether as  to  appear  as  if  cast  entirely  in  mass. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  GOLD  ROBBERS: 

— on, — 

THE  AUSTRALIAN  ADVENTURERS. 


BY  H.  E.  BENNETT, 

AUTflOa  OP  ';THE  DIAMOND  SBEKBRS,"  "FORESTERS  OF  NORWAY." 
[CONTINUED. | 

CHAPTER  III.— [continued.] 
Fulton  offered  his  hand  to  Irving.     Their  hands  met,  but  the 
grasp  was  cold. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  seo  yon,"  said  Fulton,  whoso  uncertain 
eyes  drooped  involuntarily  bcforo  tho  calm  gaze  of  the  doctor. 
"I  ara  better;  tho  fever  has  left  me.     I  owe  my  life  to  you." 
Irving  mado  no  reply. 

"  I  want  to  talk  to  yon,"  continued  Fulton.  "  Sit  down  there, 
near  my  bed." 

Tho  doctor  hesitated;  then  he  took- a  chair  and  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  bed,  so  that  he  could  hear  his  patient,  and  at 
the  same  time  watch  his  countenance.  This  mute  inquisition 
seemed  to  embarrass  Fulton,  but  he  could  not  escape  it. 

"  I  must  tell  you,  in  the  first  place,  my  dear  doctor,"  he  began, 
"that  apart  from  the  gratitude  I  owe  you,  and  which  another  per- 
son might  think  money  would  compensate,  you  have  inspired  me 
with  much  confidence.  I  feel  a  great  affection  for  you.  I  have 
neither  acquaintances  nor  friends  in  this  country;  but  for  an  acci- 
dent, no  stranger  would  have  entered- my  house.  You  will  proba- 
bly be  my  only  guest.  I  bestow  all  my  confidence  on  you,  for  I 
cannot  tell  an  untruth  ;  and  if,  as  I  hope,  our  relations  are  to  be 
amicable,  I  would  not  leave  you  in  ignorance  of  my  position.  I 
do  not  ask  secrecy  of  yon  ;  I  know  whom  I  have  to  deal  with. 

"I  was  born  in  America,  of  English  parents.  I  was  an  only 
eon,  and  wanted  to  be  a  sailor.  My  father  let  me  go,  but  it  was 
too  late  to  begin  such  a  career.  I  was  nineteen  when  I  shipped. 
There  must  be  an  apprenticeship  at  everything,  and  at  twenty- 
five  I  was  only  second  mate.  In  a  voyage  to  Batavia,  the  captain 
conceived  an  ill-will  against  mo.  He  was  a  brutal  man,  almost 
always  intoxicated.  He  beat  bis  crew,  right  or  wrong.  I  often 
curbed  my  anger,  though  I  was  tempted  to  avenge  the  poor 
wretches  he  maltreated.  One  day,  when  he  was  thrashing  one  of 
the  sailor's  with  a  rope's  end,  I  begged  him  to  desist,  unless  he 
wished  to  kill  the  lad  outright;  his  rage  turned  against  me,  and 
he  struck  me,  more  than  once.  I  became  mad  with  shame  and 
anger.  I  flew  at  his  throat,  hurled  him  to  the  deck,  and  kneeled 
upon  his  breast  until  he  begged  for  mercy.  The  ercw_did  not 
move  a  finger  in  his  defence  ;  they  hated  him.  Two  hours  after- 
wards, he  put  me  in  irons,  and  but  for  my  shipmates,  who  gave 
me  a  little  ship-bread  by  stealth,  he  would  have  let  me  starve  to 
death.  When  we  made  land,  he  declared  that  he  would  have  me 
put  in  prison.  He  had  hardly  left  the  ship  in  his  gig,  when  my 
friends  liberated  me.  I  got  ashore  with  a  passenger  as  his  ser- 
vant. I  had  no  resources,  and  I  could  not  remain  at  Batavia,  for 
the  captain  would  have  gone  all  lengths  to  secure  his  revenge.  I 
followed  the  line  of  coast  at  random,  preferring  captivity  among 
the  blacks  to  arrest.  I  cannot  describe  all  the  sufferings  I  en- 
dured, and  all  the  shifts  I  was  put  to,  to  hide  myself  and  to  live. 
At  last  I  came  to  Australia,  and  went  to  the  mines.  I  avoided 
men,  lived  like  a  savage,  and  dug  the  earth.  At  first  I  found 
nothing,  hut  I  toiled  and  toiled  on,  and  at  last  struck  on  an  inex- 
haustible vein  of  gold.  After  having  gathered  boundless  wealth, 
I  fled  hither,  concealing  myself  from  all  eyes,  afraid  of  all  around 
me,  for  I  am  a  deserter,  and  the  accusation  of  murder  hangs  over 
me ;  for  the  villain  whom  I  struck  in  self-defence  thus  dares  to 
brand  my  fair  name,  and  should  I  again  fall  into  his  hands,  just 
so  surely  would  my  ruin  be  accomplished." 

"I  understand  you,"  replied  Dr.  Irving,  with  a  deep  sigh  of 
relief.  He  took  his  patient's  hand,  and  pressed  it  in  token  of  cor- 
dial amity.    Fulton  returned  the  pressure  with  a  grateful  look. 

""Well,"  thought  the  doctor,  "I  would  not  have  asked  him  for 
his  secret,  but  I  am  glad  he  told  me,  for  his  crazy  ravings  about 
assassination,  gold  and  the  police,  had  inspired  me  with  the 
greatest  repugnance." 

When  he  reached  home,  the  doctor,  still  under  the  impression 
of  what  he  had  heard,  spoke  of  his  patient  all  the  evening,  and 
related  Mr.  Fulton's  history.  Instead  of  blaming  the  hitter's  con- 
duct, the  family  admired  the  courageous  manner  in  which  he  had 
taken  his  comrade's  part,  and  the  two  young  girls  pictured  him  a 
hero  of  romance. 

"  I  will  bring  him  here  one  of  these  days,"  said  the  doctor, 
"and  I  shall  do  so  with  pleasure  ;  for  it  must  be  very  sad  to  live 
alone." 

Bijou  was  seated  in  the  middle  of  the  table,  playing  with  the 
two  sisters,  who  gave  her  shells  they  had  gathered  by  the  seaside. 
Mrs.  living  looked  at  her  husband's  tired  face,  and  thought : 
"I  cannot  tell  him  that  we  owe  cverybody,"and  that  if  I  have  no 
money  to-morrow,  wc  must  go  without  breakfast.  I  ought  to  have 
sold  my  ring.  It  is  criminal  to  hesitate  ;  I  will  sell  it  to-morrow." 
And  tho  poor  lady  dried  a  tear. 

"What  is  the  matter,  mother'?"  asked  Melida. 
"Nothing,"  answered  Mrs.  Irving,  ashamed  at  having  been 
noticed, — "  nothing.     Wasn't  there  a  knock  at  the  door?" 

Emerald  shook  her  head  sadly.  She  guessed  that  her  mother 
^vas  trying  to  divert  the  current  of  her  thoughts.  But  now  there 
were  three  decided  knocks  at  the  door;  the  three  women  looked 
at  each  other,  while  the  doctorwent  to  open  it. 


"  Is  that  you,  Tom  V  they  heard  the  doctor  say.  "  You  fright 
cued  me.     Is  your  master  worse  V 

"Ah  !"  replied  Tom,  laughing,  "you  aro  tho  first  physician  I 
have  known  who  cared  for  anything  bosides  tho  number  of  his 
visits.  Mr.  Fulton  is  doing  very  well.  I  came  to  see  you  on  my 
own  account." 

"  You're  not  ill,  surely  ?" 
"Hearty  as  a  buffalo,  thank  you." 

"  Well,  walk  in,  my  good  fellow,"  said  tho  doctor,  opening  the 
door  of  the  little  parlor. 

"Good  evening,  ladies,"  said  Tom,  scraping  a  bow  in  reply  to 
the  affable  smile  of  the  girls.  He  took  a  scat  near  the  table,  and 
said  to  the  child :  "  Give  me  your  hand,  Bijou." 

The  child  stared  at  him  with  her  great  black  eyes,  but  when  his 
demand  was  repeated,  she  stretched  out  her  little  anus  to  Tom. 

"What  have  you  got  there?"  said  Tom,  to  the  child,  with  an 
important  air.  "  Shells  for  playthings ! — they  aro  not  good 
enough  for  you." 

He  took  a  handful  of  sovereigns  from  his  pocket,  and  dropped 
them  one  by  one  into  Bijou's  apron.  The  child  stared  and  lis- 
tened to  tho  sound  of  the  gold  pieces,  motionless  as  a  wax  doll. 
The  ladies  and  the  doctor  gazed  inquiringly  at  each  other,  for 
Tom  had  already  counted  out  forty  pounds.  Tom  enjoyed  the 
general  surprise,  and,  willing  to  increase  it,  pulled  another  hand- 
ful of  gold  from  his  pocket. 

"Aren't  you  afraid  to  go  out  in  the  night  with  so  much  money 
"  about  you  ?"  asked  the  doctor, 

"  I  might  have  waited  and  paid  it  over  to  you  to-morrow,  but  I 
had  an  idea  that  pleasure  never  comes  too  soon." 

"Paid  it  over  to  mo!"  exclaimed  the  doctor,  with  ill-dissembled 
eagerness.  "  I  do  not  understand  you."  And  he  hurriedly  glanced 
from  the  gold  to  his  wife  and  daughters. 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  Tom,  pulling  some  more  money  out  of 
his  pocket.  "  Here's  a  hundred  pounds  sterling  my  master  sends 
you  on  account  of  your  fees." 

"A  hundred  pounds  sterling  on  account !"  echoed  the  doctor 
and  his  family. 

They  leaned  towards  Bijou,  and  looked  at  the  gold,  as  if  they 
could  hardly  believe  it  to  be  real,  while  the  child,  recovered  from 
its  astonishment,  jingled  the  guineas  with  delight. 

"  It  is  no  dream,"  said  Mrs.  Irving.  "But  how  can  your  mas- 
ter think  of  giving  us  so  much  ?" 

"  It's  a  plain  matter,"  replied  Tom.  "  When  my  master  was 
alone,  I  went  in  to  talk  with  him.  We  spoke  of  you,  doctor,  and 
I  told  him  how  you  had  adopted  Bijou.  When  he  found  that  you 
had  daughters  and  a  wife,  and  only  your  profession  to  depend 
upon,  he  said  to  me :  '  Take  this  hundred  pounds  and  give  it  to 
him  when  he  comes  here  to-morrow,  for  I  don't  want  to  speak  to 
him  of  money  ;  I'm  afraid  of  hurting  his  feelings.'  Then  he  told 
me  to  go  to  bed,  and  so  I  came  here." 

Irving  extended  his  hand  to  Tom, — it  was  all  his  emotion  per- 
mitted him  to  do.  Mrs.  living,  the  treasurer  of  tho  household, 
picked  up  the  guineas.  Before  she  went  to  bed,  she  made  up  her 
accounts  and  locked  the  gold  up  in  the  same  box  with  her  precious 
ring.    The  doctor  was  liko  a  child  who  has  just  rccoived  a  present. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


'  SHELTIE.    — PRESENTIMENTS. 


When  ho  visited  his  patient  the  next  morning,  he  was  some- 
what embarrassed  about  thanking  him.  Fulton  guessed  at  his 
feelings,  and  asked  him  if  his  confession  had  lowered  him  in  the 
doctor's  eyes. 

"  No,"  said  Irving,  pressing  his  hand  ;  "but  I  am  confused  at 
your  generosity." 

"Is  that  alH"  said  the  invalid,  laughing.  "  You  will  be  more 
confused,  then,  by-and-by.  What  would  have  become  of  my 
riches  if  you  had  let  me  die?  You  have  seen  my  garden,  my 
flowers  ;  well,  all  that  is  at  your  service.  It  is  something  rare  in 
this  country.  Come  and  walk  here  Sunday  with  your  family. 
Children  like  flowers,  especially  when  they  gather  them.  By-and- 
by,  when  I  get  strong,  I  will  come  aud  see  you.  But  you  know 
what  precautions  I  have  to  observe." 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  doctor,  "and  you  may  rely  on  our  discre- 
tion." 

On  the  following  Sunday,  while  the  doctor  was  attending  to  his 
patient,  Mrs.  Irving,  Emerald  and  Melida,  escorted  by  Tom,  were 
walking  in  the  garden.  They  glanced  furtively  at  the  house. 
Who  can  say  that  curiosity  went  for  nothing  in  the  eagerness  they 
displayed  in  accompanying  the  doctor,  and  whether  all  three  did 
not  hope  to  see  Mr.  Fulton  ? 

On  his  part,  he  was  anxious  to  see  them.  He  had  risen  and 
approached  his  window,  leaning  on  tho  doctor's  arm.  At  this 
moment,  Melida  was  seated  under  a  spreading  tree.  She  had 
removed  her  straw  hat  to  fill  it  with  flowers.  The  wind  played 
with  her  blonde  curls,  but  she  was  making  a  bouquet,  and  thought 
not  of  the  disorder  of  her  hair.  Bijou,  seated  near  her,  persisted 
in  pulling  the  toscs  out  of  the  hat.  Emerald  looked  on  the  pic- 
ture with  a  smile. 

"Take  her  away,"  said  Melida,  impatiently.  "Don't  you  sec 
she  wont  let  me  alone." 

"Give  her  your  flowers,"  said  Emerald.  "It  is  the  first  time 
she  has  seen  any,  and  it  is  so  natural  to  lovo  them." 

"  Then  give  her  yours." 

Mrs.  Irving  gathered  a  branch  of  acacia  full  of  flowers,  and 
succeeded  in  diverting  Bijou's  attention. 

"  What  charming  faces  !"  said  Fulton,  turning  to  the  doctor. 
"  Your  blonde  is  particularly  beautiful." 

"  I  know  not  whether  they  are  beautiful,"  replied  the  doctor, 


modestly,  "  but  I  know  that  I  love  them  more  than  my  life,  and 
that  they  arc  as  good  as  angels." 

Fulton  followed  all  Mclida's  movements.     He  leaned  out  of  tho 
window  to  get  a  better  view  of  her.     Emerald  perceived  him,  but 
she  bent  her  head,  daring  neither  to  look  nor  to  warn  her  sister. 
When  she  was  going  home  with  her  father,  she  said  to  him  : 
"  I  have  seen  your  patient,  sir ;  he  seemed  very  pale." 
"  Yes,"  replied  the  doctor  ;  "  he  has  had  a  hard  time." 
"  You  have  seen  him !"  cried  Melida.     "  Why  didn't  you  show 
him  to  me?     What  sort  of  a  person  is  ho?" 

"As  far  as  I  could  judge  from  a  distance,"  replied  Emerald, 
"  he  has  very  handsome  black  hair,  very  bright  eyes,  and  very 
white  teeth." 

"  I  am  so  sorry  I  didn't  see  him  !" 

"No  matter,"  said  the  doctor;  "his  first  visit  will  be  to  us." 
And  indeed  eight  days  afterwards,  Tom  announced  that  his 
master  would  call  the  next  day. 

Everything  was  turned  topsy-turvy  in  the  house.  Each  of  tho 
women  thought  of  something  wanting ;  white  curtains  were 
bought,  and  an  American  rocking-chair  to  make  their  guest  com- 
fortable. Bijou  was  decked  out  for  the  occasion  in  a  long  white 
robe,  with  a  Scotch  plaid  sash.  Emerald  wore  her  favorite  dress 
of  black  barege,  and  Melida  a  blue  and  white  Tarltan,  which  suited 
her  wonderfully.  The  three  ladies  were  in  the  parlor  an  hour  be- 
forehand, waiting  for  the  call,  liko  actresses  in  the  green-room.  A 
carriage  stopped  before  the  door.  Every  ono  started,  but  only  the 
doctor  left  his  place.  He  hastened  to  offer  his  arm  to  his  patient. 
"Thank  you,  my  dear  doctor,"  said  Mr.  Fulton,  rejecting  his 
assistance ;  "  I  came  to  make  a  friendly  visit,  and  I  don't  want  to 
think  of  sickness  or  physician." 

"As  yon  please,"  said  Dr.  Irving.  And  ho  introduced  him  to 
his  wife  and  daughters. 

"Ladies,"  said  Fulton,  "I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  bring  you 
some  flowers,  since  you  wont  come  and  gather  them." 

And  Tom  appeared  at  the  door  with  a  heap  of  bouquets  larger 
than  himself. 

"  How  can  we  thank  you  for  so  much  attention  ?"  said  Emerald. 
"  If  they  are  agreeable  to  you,"  said  Fulton,  looking  at  Melida, 
"the  pleasure  is  mine." 

"  We  adore  flowers,"  said  Melida,  "  and  we  have  been  deprived 
of  them  a  long  while,  for  you  know  they  arc  very  dear  in  Austra- 
lia.   Yours  are  the  first  we  have  gathered." 

"  I  never  knew  till  to-day  the  pleasure  of  having  them,"  said 
Fulton. 

Various  topics  were  discussed,  and  among  other  things  the 
scenery  in  the  environs  was  spoken  of. 

"  You  must  not,"  said  Fulton,  "judge  of  this  country  by  the 
aspect  of  Melbourne  and  St.  Kilda.  Some  leagues  hence  there 
are  fine  forests,  curious  sites,  strange  landscapes,  as  yet  unspoiled 
by  civilization.     Do  you  ride  on  horseback,  ladies  ?" 

"We  rode  sometimes  in  England,"  said  Melida,  laughing; 
"but  here — my  sister  is  an  excellent  horsewoman." 

"  I  have  horses,"  replied  Fulton,  "  and  I  hope  you  will  make 
use  of  them.     This  morning  I  got  rid  .of  the  one  that  threw  me." 
"  Have  you  sold  him  ?"  asked  the  doctor. 
"No,"  replied  Fulton,  coldly.     "I  killed  him." 
Melida  made  a  gesture  of  surprise,  but  no  one  spoke. 
"What  severity!"  thought  Emerald.     She  involuntarily  ex- 
amined him  again.     His  features  still  appeared  handsome  and 
regular,  but  at  this  moment  they  seemed  veiled  by  a  fierce  expres- 
sion. 

Mr.  Fulton  did  not  prolong  his  first  visit,  but  asked  and  natu- 
rally obtained  permission  to  repeat  it.  By  degrees  his  visits  be- 
came more  frequent  and  prolonged.  Soon  he  came  every  day. 
The  perseverance  he  exhibited  in  what  ho  undertook  seemed  a 
distinctive  trait  of  his  character;  by  constantly  recurring  to  the 
subject  of  riding  on  horseback,  he  finally  obtained  the  consent  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving.  In  company  with  Melida  and  Emerald,  he 
took  long  rides  in  the  forest  and  on  the  seashore. 

Several  months  elapsed  in  this  way.  Fulton's  liberality  had 
rendered  the  family  comfortable,  and,  as  one  piece  of  good  for- 
tune always  produces  another,  a  profitable  practice  was  secured, 
and  Mrs.  Irving  would  have  been  delighted  had  she  not  perceived 
that  her  husband's  health  suffered  from  his  excessive  exertions, 
and  the  trying  nature  of  the  climate. 

Emerald,  too,  had  her  anxieties,  and  was  often  thoughtful.  She 
alone  had  suspected  that  Fulton  loved  her  sister,  and  began  to  be 
terrified  at  the  great  intimacy  established1*  between  them.  Her 
feminine  instinct  and  her  reason  told  her  that  Fulton's  love  could 
only  produce  wo  to  both,  and  might  bring  misfortune  on  the  whole 
family. 

Melida  did  not  love  Fulton.  She  could  not  love  him.  Sho 
spoke  daily  of  William  Nelson  in  terms  that  left  no  doubt  of  the 
state  of  her  affections.  She  had  not  even  perceived  that  Fulton 
loved  her;  only  when  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  her,  she  felt  as  if  a 
freezing  fluid  coursed  through  her  veins.  Making  an  effort,  she 
would  look  Fulton  in  the  face ;  but  instead  of  meeting  the  decided, 
imperious  look  with  which  he  confronted  every  one  else,  she  saw 
his  blue  eyes  grow  dim  and  clouded.  His  respiration  seemed  sud- 
denly checked.  What  could  he  bo  thinking  of?  Melida  knew 
not;  but  her  courage  failed  her;  sho  became  silent,  and  when 
Fulton  was  announced,  she  would  be  seized  with  a  nervous 
tremor.  , 

On  his  part,  Fulton  had  never  betrayed  himself  by  a  word.  He 
was  always  the  same  agitated,  pale,  uneasy  man,  looking  on  every 
one  with  distrust,  and  starting  at  every  knock  at  the  doctor's 
do'or.  His  conversation  was  as  strange  as  his  manners.  By  turns 
he  spoke  of  the  most  gloomy  and  the  most  frivolous  matters,  often 
assuming  an  air  of  indifference  when  speaking  of  death,  but  it 
was  easy  to  see  that  it  was  a  feint,  and  that  he  was  afraid  of  it. 
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lie  spoke  warmly  of  tin:  destinies  of  humanity,  but  it  woe  appa- 
rent that  lie  bjiuki;  insincerely,  nml  Unit  lie  bated  men.  Emerald 
know  tliat  lie  hated  licr,  because  she  was  always  present  [ike  Mi  li 
da's  shadow.    Ho  had  often  gazed  on  her  with  a  fierce  fire  lurking 

in  lii .H  eyi-s.      liill   Knid'ahl's  character  was  iml    yiili    li  ;    ;.Iil-  liad    i. 

will  of  iron,  and  from  the  'lay  she  had  perceived  a  dangor  for 
her  sister,  she  hud  placed  herself  between  him  ami  her,  infli  xible 
as  u  bronze  statue.  Melida  instinctively  felt  herself  protected  by 
her  sister's  presence,  and  with  the  confidence  that  feeble  beings 
have  in  energetic  natures,  she  believed  in  no  peril  while  Emerald 
was  beside  her. 

Fulton,  who  foresaw  «  formidable  hostility  to  his  plans,  what 
ever  they  might  bo,  in  this  quarter,  endeavored  by  every  possible 
method  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Irving.  Having 
heard  iho  doctor  say  thai  his  long  walks  began  t"  tell  upon  him, 
he  presented  him  with  a  little  mare,  which  might  have  been  of  no 
great  pecuniary  value,  but  was  u  marvel  of  courage  and  speed. 
She  bad  been  nicknamed  "  Lifo  Preserver."  When  lie  gave  her 
away,  Fulton  told  hor  history,  as  ho  had  it  from  the  man  lie 
bought  her  of. 

Our  readers  may  think  it  strange  that  we  should  interrupt  our 
narrative  to  relate  the  biography  of  a  horse  in  dotail,  but  we  bog 
them  to  suspend  their  judgment  to  tho  cud.  They  will  then  seo 
that  wo  have  good  reason  for  what  wo  do. 

"  Shell ie  " — for  such  was  the  name  Mr.  Fulton  has  givon  her — 
was  really  no  ordinary  beast.  In  civilized  lifo  wo  employ  animals, 
hut  we  do  not  know  them.  In  savage  life,  men  live  with  them 
more  intimately,  and  appreciate  their  intelligence  and  instinct 
bettor. 

A  miner  had  purchasod  this  mare  to  mako  the  journey  from 
Melbourne  to  Ballarat.  As  often  happens,  when  tho  digger  had 
reached  an  auriferous  placer,  he  wanted  to  sell  his  marc,  but  find- 
ing no  purchaser,  turned  hor  loose  in  the  woods  to  get  her  own 
living  and  go  where  she  pleased.  But  this  intelligent  beast  did 
not  follow  tho  example  of  others  who  gallop  off  fifteen  or  twenty 
leagues ;  she  ate  and  drank  in  tho  creeks.  She  came  hack  in  the 
night,  hunting  for  her  master's  tent  among  ten  thousand  others. 
Having  found  it,  she  thrust  her  head  in  first,  then  her  shoulders, 
and  finally  entered  as  noiselessly  as  a  young  girl  walking  on  tip- 
toe. She  approached  her  master's  bed,  and  passed  her  fresh  muz- 
zle over  his  face.  He  sprang  up,  and  feeling  the  warm  breath, 
fancied  he  was  attaeked  by  wolves  or  jackalls.  Seizing  his  knife 
from  under  his  pillow,  he  struck  out  nt  random.  The  poor  mare, 
wounded  in  three  places,  uttered  a  neigh  and  fell.  The  miner, 
thoroughly  awake  now,  asked,  "Is  that  you,  Shcltie?"  The  mare 
answered  without  doubt  in  her  language,  for  the  miner  rose  and 
struck  a  light.  He  reproached  her  for  having  broken  his  rest,  but 
the  offender  was  silent,  she  had  not  strength  to  whinny.  The 
miner  heard  only  a  bubbling  like  oil  flowing  from  a  flask.  He 
brought  tho  light  nearer.  Poor  Sheltie  was  losing  all  her  blood, 
and  if  it  might  be  said  that  animals  turned  pale,  she  was  very 
pale  indeed.  She  had  received  three  cuts — one  on  her  nose,  the 
other  near  her  car,  and  the  third  in  her  breast.  From  tho  last  the 
blood  was  oozing  in  great  drops. 

Tho  miner,  accustomed  to  a  wretched  life,  was  neither  a  senti- 
mental nor  a  rich  man.  Still,  ho  was  ready  to  cry,  and  he  took 
all  his  linen  to  bind  up  the  wounds  of  bis  mare.  Tho  blood 
staunched,  he  sat  down  by  her  head,  and  seemed  as  if  he  asked 
her  pardon.  Shcltie  turned  her  dying  eye  on  him.  She  seemed 
to  thank  him  and  to  say,  "I  am  not  angry." 

"When  day  broke,  the  laborers  helped  the  miner  to  carry  Shcltie 
out  cf  the  tent,  for  she  could  not  move.  She  remained  three  days 
in  this  condition.    Everybody  advised  him  to  kill  her. 

"It  would  be  a  mercy,  perhaps,"  said  the  miner.  "I  will  do 
it  to-morrow." 

But  whilo  he  worked  in  his  hole  at  some  distance  from  the  tent, 
the  children  played  with  the  mare.  One  put  a  handful  of  oats 
into  her  mouth  ;  another  made  her  drink  out  of  his  cup;  a  third 
stole  a  bottle  of  brandy  from  his  father,  and  having  inserted  the 
neck  between  Sheltie's  lips,  emptied  it,  to  the  great  delight  of  all 
the  children.  Shcltie  opened  her  eyes,  put  out  her  tongue,  made 
a  strugglo  or  two,  and  succeeded  in  sitting  up  like  a  dog.  She 
looked  wildly  round  her ;  and  when  her  master  came  back,  re- 
solved to  despatch  her,  he  was  astonished  to  find  his  mare  sitting 
by  his  tent,  motionless  as  a  statue. 

A  fortnight  afterwards,  Sheltie  was  trotting  about  with  three  or 
four  children  on  her  back.  As  they  say  a  good  deed  is  never  lost, 
tho  little  rascals  abused  poor  Sheltie's  kindness.  When  her  back 
was  completely  covered,  some  took  hold  of  her  tail,  while  others 
fastened  cords  to  her  legs,  and  were  thus  dragged  along.  The 
young  gentleman  who  had  furnished  the  brandy  asserted  especial 
claims  to  her  services.  In  tho  midst  of  these  despots,  bold  as 
imps,  the  mare  became  as  supple  and  active  as  a  deer.  She  never 
refused  to  take  a  leap,  whatever  it  was.  No  horse  could  pass  her 
in  a  trial  of  speed,  so  that  she  was  fed  and  taken  care  of  at  the 
expense  of  the  community.  Her  master  made  a  fortune.  When 
his  sack  was  full,  be  bid  farewell  to  his  companions,  put  a  fine 
new  saddle  on  Sheltie's  back,  and  left  the  diggings  at  nightfall. 
A  mile  from  the  inn  where  he  was  to  sleep,  he  was  attacked  by  a 
man  concealed  in  the  forest  and  waiting  for  him.  The  ruffian 
seized  the  bridle  of  his  horse,  and  the  miner  fired  on  him,  missing 
lum,  but  cutting  Sheltie's  ear  with  the  ball.  In  an  agony  of  pain 
and  teiTor,  the  marc  reared,  loosing  the  robber's  hold,  while  the 
shock  discharged  his  pistol  before  he  could  take  aim  at  the  miner. 
Six  shots  rang  on  the  night  air.  Shcltie  made  a  prodigious  leap, 
dashed  through,  the  trees,  and  hounded  over  the  ditches  with  a 
speed  that  would  have  put  to  shame  Dick  Turpin's  mare,  Black 
Bess.  Her  master  was  a  good  rider;  he  bent  over  her  neck,  pat- 
ted and  caressed  her;  but  she  suddenly  stopped  short.  "What 
is  the  matter  with  you  ?"  cried  tho  miner,  touching  her  with  the 


splint.  Sheltie  stirred  QOt.  "Fool!"  said  the  man  to  himself, 
"I  am  not  wounded.;  bat  she  most  be."    Ajif  the  poor  tx 

bad  only  wailed  for  li<  r  m  i  n:if,  be  had  DO     l  I 

fool  to  tho  ground,  than  she  rolled  over  into  a  ditch,  a  *ortof 
ravine  gullied  by  lh,o  rains  that  bordered  the  road.  "You  bare 
made  bin  a  Hirry  ending,  loss,"  Said  the  miner,  bending  ovlt  her. 
'■  I  owe  you  life,  and  fortune.  Good  by,  poor  Sheltie.  1  dare  not 
stay  with  you."  He  climbed1  tllO  side  of  tho  ditch,  and  ran  on, 
carrying  his  gold,  iill  he  found  an  inn. 

Tho  next  morning,  having  learned  a  lesion  by  his  imprudence, 
he  gave  his  gold  in  charge  to  the  government  OxpftMl,  travelling 
with  a  strong  armed  escort.  lie  bad  recognized  the  man  who  bad 
attacked  him,  having  seen  him  in  a  hole  near  bis  ;  but  be  did  not 
know  his  name,  and  be  was  glad  to  gel  oil  with  a  fright.  Two 
months  afterwards,  the  day  before  he  was  to  take  passage  to  Eng- 
land, he  saw  Sheltie  in  the  middle  of  a  string  of  horses  for  Sale  in 
the  market.  lie  bargained  for  her,  and,  as  she  was  lame,  got  her 
for  a  song.  She  had  two  scars  on  the  breast.  How  did  she  gel 
out  of  tho  ditch  ?  "Where  had  she  been  taken  care  of?  Who  had 
cured  her  this  time?  Tho  horse-dealer  knew  nothing  about  it ;  he 
said  he  had  bought  her  of  a  miner,  who  pretended  he  had  lout  his 
papers.    All  this  was  suspicious. 

In  the  English  colonies  they  are  very  severe  on  borcc-thicves. 
If  Sheltie's  master  had  had  time  to  take  the  necessary  steps,  he 
would  have  been  authorized  to  procure  the  arrest  of  the  dealer, 
who  would  probably  have  hcen  fined  heavily;  but  he  paid  him, 
and  thought  only  of  making  a  comfortable  arrangement  for  his 
horse,  the  companion  of  his  adventurous  life,  who,  in  rearing-,  had 
received  the  ball  designed  for  himself  full  in  the  breast.  He 
offered  her  to  Mr.  Fulton,  whom  he  had  known  at  the  mines, 
recommending  her  to  him,  after  having  told  her  history.  Sheltie's 
master  sailed  the  next  day,  and  tho  mare  remained  in  tho  stable 
until  the  day  when  she  was  given  to  the  doctor. 

Her  master,  in  taking  leave  of  fior,  had  said  :  "Farewell,  my 
poor  Life  Preserver  !"  And  by  that  name  she  was  known  in  Ful- 
ton's stables.  Tho  little  mare  had  her  caprices  ;.  she  liked  the 
doctor  and  his  daughters,  but  would  not  let  Mr.  Fulton  mount  her 
or  como  near  her.  Perhaps  ho  had  beaten  her,  or  neglected  to 
caress  her. 

Shcltie — for  we  shall  give  her  her  first  name — lived  in  the  rear 
of  the  house.  Her  stable  was  a  tent,  and  her  park  a  small  yard. 
When  the  window  of  the  dining-room  was  open,  she  would  put 
her  head  inside,  and  watch  all  the  motions  of  the  family  at  their 
meal ;  if  she  was  unnoticed,  she  would  stretch  her  neck  in  further. 
She  was  fond  of  bread,  potatoes  and  sugar,  and  never  retired  till 
she  had  bad  a  good  share  of  the  breakfast  or  dinner.  If  the  win- 
dow was  shut,  she  applied  her  nose  to  the  glass,  and  it  was  always 
opened  at  tho  summons. 

She  was  a  great  comfort  to  the  doctor,  who  frequently  had 
patients  at  a  great  distance.  He  and  his  wife  regarded  Mr.  Ful- 
ton as  their  providence.  A6  for  the  young  girls,  uncertain  of  each 
other's  thoughts,  they  had  not  communicated  their  impressions. 

One  evening,  Emerald  resolved  to  have  a  serious  explanation 
with  her  sister.  When  Mr.  Fulton,  who  nevor  let  a  day  pass 
without  a  visit,  had  gone,  and  the  doctor  and  bis  wife  had  retired 
to  their  room,  Emerald  beckoned  her  sister  to  remain,  and  sat 
down  beside  her,  holding  her  hand  affectionately. 

"  Dear  sister,"  she  began,  "  do  not  be  offended  with  me  if  I  ask 
yon  some  questions  which,  perhaps,  only  our  mother  has  the  right 
to  ask.  God  forbid  that  I  should  blame  her ;  only  it  seems  that 
she  does  not  pay  sufficient  heed  to  what  interests  you,  and  I  fear, 
my  dear  Melida,.  that  her  confidence  has  permitted  you  to  take  a 
path  from  which  it  will  be  hard  to  extricate  yourself.  Mr.  Fulton 
knows  that  you  are  engaged,  and  yet  he  seems  to  behave  as  if 
your  hand  were  free.  I  think  he  loves  yon,  and  if  so,  you  ought 
to  know  it." 

"  I  think  so,"  murmured  Melida. 

"Has  he  told  you  so  ?"  asked  Emerald,  who  was  not  disposed 
to  be  satisfied  with  suppositions. 

"Yes  and  no,"  replied  Melida.  "Once,  in  dismounting  from 
my  horse,  my  feet  caught  in  my  dress,  and  I  came  near  falling. 
He  caught  me  in  his  arms,  and  I  felt  his  heart  beat.  Another 
time,  when  he  took  leave  of  me,  he  pressed  my  hand  so  hard  that 
I  grew  pale  with  pain.  Tho  other  day,  when  I  was  speaking  of 
William,  he  clenched  his  hands  and  teeth,  looked  at  me  as  if  he 
would  have  killed  mc,  and  then  asked  me  so  fiercely  if  I  loved 
Mr.  Nelson,  that  I  was  atraid  to  answer  him.  He  has  often  spoken 
warmly  of  the  splendors  his  wife  would  enjoy.  If  I  say  that  I 
hope  to  return  to  London,  he  frowns  darkly,  and  says :  *  You 
would  be  happy  to  leave  me,  then  ?  You  know  I  cannot  return 
there.  If  yon  went,  I  should  kill  myself.  But  you  will  not  go.' 
His  smile  distresses  me ;  he  is  constantly  looking  at  me,  as  Wil- 
liam used  to.  And  the  same  attentions  which  rendered  me  happy 
in  London,  weigh  upon  me  here,  and  begin  to  frighten  me." 

"  I  suspected  this,"  replied  Emerald,  with  a  sigh,  "  and  it  gives 
me  a  fight  to  reproach  you.  You  have  been  coquettish,  agreeable, 
almost  free  in  your  manner,  and  this  man  thought  ho  might  love 
you.  Up  to  this  time,  he  is  only  to  be  pitied.  If  the  difference 
of  fortune  does  not  restrain  him,  he  is  only  waiting  till  you  recip- 
rocate his  love,  to  ask  your  baud." 

Melida  started  at  these  words. 

"I  can  never  love  him  !"  she  exclaimed,  energetically.  "He 
might  offer  me  ten  times  his  fortune,  and  I  should  refuse  him.  I 
love  William." 

Emerald  placed  her  finger  on  her  lips. 

"Speak  lower,"  she  said.  "Think  of  your  father;  remember 
that  this  man  is  his  sole-  support,  and  that,  up  to  this  time,  his 
conduct  has  been  that  of  a  loyal  and  generous  heart ;  to  treat  him 
ill  would  be  an  act  of  ingratitude.  We  cannot  make  a  crime  of 
hi3  loving  you.     Are  you  not  pretty  ?     Be  good.     We  must  cure 


the  evil  you  have  involuntarily  caused.     He  must  come  K-ldomer, 
: 

"  Wiiat  is  to  be  done  '."  oskod  Melida,  as  if  at  a  loss  for  a  plan. 

"1   do   not  know  yet,"   replied    Emerald.     "Bat  till  we  have 
found  out  a  Wflj,  yon  mu  I 
your  room  wbi 

Melida  pouted. 

"That  will  be  very  dull  for  mc,"  she  said;  "for  when  ho 
comes,  he  stays  a  long  time." 

"It  most  be  to"  said  Emerald,  seriously.'  "It  is  the  putii«h- 
ment  for  your  imprudence.  It  \n  ujtelcss  to  encourage  him  to 
make  proposals  you  are  resolved  to  reject.  It  would  giro  him  a 
right  to  despite,  to  hate  us.  It  would  afflict  my  father,  who  lias 
troubles  enough  without  his  daughters  adding  to  them.  < 
dear  sister/'  added  Emerald,  embracing  Melida;  "think  of  this 
to-night.  Good-night,  dearest.  To-morrow  your  duly  will  be 
made  clear  to  you." 

The  next  morning,  at  breakfast-time,  Melida  paid,  with  a  glance 
at  her  sinter  :  "lain  not  very  well  ;  my  head  ■■■■■ 

Emerald  understood  her,  and  thanked  her  by  a  grateful  glance. 
A  short  time  before  Mr,  Fulton  came,  Melida  retired  to  her  room, 
took  a  book  and  laid  down  on  her  bed. 

Fulton,  in  Melida's  absence,  was  not  the  same  man.  Hi*  ab- 
sence of  mind  was  evident;  he  scarcely  replied  to  what  was  Mid 
to  him.  His  visit  lasted  for  some  hour?.  His  suspicious  nature  con- 
ceived doubts.  Once  he  came  earlier  than  usual,  and  through  the 
window  saw  Melida  laughing  with  her  sister  and  Bijou. 

He  came  back  an.  hour  later,  and  Dr.  Irving,  who  wan  himeclf 
deceived,  informed  him  that  hU  daughter  was  no  better,  and  that 
he  began  to  be  disturbed  at  these  ill  turns. 

"  Is  she  not  up  ?"  asked  Fulton,  eagerly. 

The  doctor  and  his  wife  had  been  away  all  the  morning ;  they 
looked  at  Emerald,  and  she  answered  "  Xo  "  with  a  decision  tliat 
made  Fulton  start. 

"Do  you  take  me  for  a  fool7"  he  exclaimed ;  "or  what  is  the 
meaning  of  this  farce  you  are  all  playing  here  ?  Why  are  you 
taking  so  much  care  to  hide  her  from  me?  Because  I  love  her 
and  you  know  it  1  I  would  see  her  as  I  saw  her  here  an  hour 
since,  fresh  and  smiling." 

He  made  a  movement  towards  Melida's  door,  behind  which  she 
was  listening,  She  was  so  frightened  that  she  could  not  stand, 
while  the  doctor  and  Emerald  interposed  themselves  between  Ful- 
ton and  the  door. 

"  What  is  your  meaning,  sir?"  replied  Irving,  with  a  firm  dig- 
nity which  instantly  restored  Fulton  to  his  senses.  "I  never  de- 
ceive any  one.  If  anyone  is  playing  false  hero,  it  is  yourself; 
for  if  you  love  my  daughter,  you  should  have  addressed  yourself 
to  me  and  not  to  her." 

"  0,  I  am  mad  1"  cried  Fulton ;  "but  I  swear  that  I  have  never 
breathed  a  word  to  her." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  Emerald,  looking  down.  "But  we  have 
all  guessed  your  sentiments." 

"  What  have  I  said  ?"  cried  Fulton.  "  Can  I  offer  her  an  out- 
law's name  ?     Can  I  ever  hope  to  win  her  love  ?" 

"Tome  along,"  replied  the  doctor,  "  belongs  the  right  of  de- 
ciding whether  you  are  worthy  of  entering  my  family.  You  know 
that  my  daughter  is  engaged ;  but  it  is  for  her  to  decide  the  great 
qncstion  of  her  life.  Come,  my  friend,  yon  have  yielded  to  im- 
pulse.    I  am  not  angry  with  you,  and  I  pardon  your  suspicions." 

Fulton  bowed  and  left  without  a  word.  When  ho  reached 
home,  he  walked  in  his  garden,  writhing  like  a  man  bitten  by  a 
serpent.  Then  halting  by  the  seaside,  he  threw  himself  upon  tho 
sand,  and  pressed  his  clenched  bands  upon  his  head,  as  if  ho 
would  crush  the  very  bone  to  expel  his  mental  torture. 

"  0,"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  deep  groan,  "this  suffering  is  too 
great  to  enduro  I  What  1  I,  accustomed  to  make  others  tremble — 
I,  who  thought  there  was  but  one  passion  in  the  world — Gold  ! — 
I,  to  turn  pale  before  a  woman,  and  suffer  in  her  absence  !  Yet  I 
would  not  only  give  her  all  my  gold ;  but  for  her  sake,  I  would 
seek  it  through  seas  of  blood.  Tho  idea  that  she  is  lost  to  mc 
maddens  my  brain  !"  Then,  with  a  frightful  laugh,  he  exclaimed  : 
"  Can  I  marry  her?  Yet  if  she  loved  me,  would  she  not  follow 
me  to  the  ends  of  the  earth?  Ah,  Melida,  Melida!"  And  ho 
stretched  his  arms  over  the  waves  that  sported  at  his  feet,  and 
waited  fixed,  motionless,  as  if  he  expected  the  young  girl  to  de- 
scend from  the  clouds,  or  rise  from  the  parted  waters  of  the  mur- 
muring sea. 

Ho  stood  a  long  time,  as  if  entranced.  Then,  recovering  from 
his  reverie,  he  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height. 

"What  spell  is  over  you?"  he  said,  apostrophizing  himself. 
"What  is  gold  worth,  if  not  to  forge  a  magic  ring  ?  A  secret  pre- 
sentiment tells  me  this  love  will  work  me  wo.  Yet,  Melida,  you 
shall  love  me — wildly,  fervently,  madly,  as  I  love  you,  or  my  hate 
and  vengeance  shall  be  as  terrible  and  destructive,  as  mv  passion 
is  consuming." 


CHAPTER  V. 
the  Lirs  assent;  tiie  heart  says  "no."— tiie  new  patient. 

After  Fulton  had  gone,  Melida  came  and  threw  herself  into 
her  father's  arms.  Dr..  Irving  gently  reproached  both  his 
daughters. 

"You  were  wrong,"  he  said,  "not  to  warn  me;  and  then  I 
think  you  have  exaggerated.  Sir.  Fulton  has  done  nothing  amiss, 
and  I  can  only  praise  his  delicacy.  Hear  mc  out,  dear  Melida, 
before  you  answer  me.  I  came  to  this  country  for  your  sake.  I 
hoped — but  why  speak  of  hopes  which  have  only  proved  chimeri- 
cal ?  I  no  longer  rely  upon  myself,  and,  but  for  this  generous 
friend,  I  know  not  what  would  have  become  of  us.  Yon  have 
never  heard  ine  complain,  but  now  matters  have  come  to  such  a 
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point  that  I  must  tell  you  what  I  feci.  I  um  almost  constantly 
unwell,  and  my  strength  fails  because  I  am  discouraged.  You 
have  the  power,  Mclida,  to  command  a  brilliiint  future,  for  this 
man  loves  you.  Ho  is  too  generous  not  to  bo  good,  and  in  time 
your  gratitude  must  turn  to  love.  I  think  I  can  give  you  ray  ad- 
vico  without  failing  of  any  duty,  for  my  consont  to  your  marrying 
Nelson  was  limited  expressly  to  certain  contingencies.  When  ho 
asked  your  hand,  I  told  him  'when  yon  had  a  little  fortune.1  To 
hasten  that  moment,  I  came  to  Australia.  I  have  encountered 
misery;  and  ho  writes  us  that  business  is  bad,  and  he  is  growing 
poorer  every  day.  We  cannot  conquer  impossibilities,  and  I  am 
sure  that  ho  will  forgive  us.  This,  my  child,  is  what  my  reason 
dictates ;  but  my  heart  must  speak.  I  will  not  sacrifice  you ;  you 
are  free  to  accept  or  reject,  according  to  your  taste.  But  certrtinly 
the  alternative  is  worth  reflecting  on.  Take  your  own  time.  Poor 
Fulton  seemed  so  melancholy  that  his  sadness  was  infectious. 
Why  did  he  not  love  Emerald  instead  of  you  V 

The  doctor  retired,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  family  in  consternation. 

Melida  had  not  spoken  a  word.  She  raised  her  head,  and  large 
tear-drops  were  glistening  on  her  cheeks. 

"  If  he  had  loved  you,"  she  asked  her  sister,  "  would  you  have 
married  him  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Emerald,  in  a  deep  voice. 

"  I  foresee  misfortune,  my  children,"  said  Mrs.  Irving,  whose 
heart  was  overflowing  with  grief.  "  It  is  not  Emerald  he  seeks, 
and  if  you  refuse,  Melida,  you  will  bring  misery  upon  us,  for  I 
have  known  your  father's  condition  a  long  time.  If  he  should  die, 
I  should  soon  follow  him,  and  then  what  would  become  of  you?" 

She  paused,  weeping.  Melida  threw  her  arms  round  her  neck, 
saying:  "Don't  weep  so,  darling  mother,  and  don't  be  so  sad.  I 
have  not  said  I  would  refuse." 

"  Thanks,  dear  child,"  replied  the  mother,  caressing  her  daugh- 
ter's fair  tresses  ;  "  the  thought  of  leaving  you,  girls,  alone  in  the 
world  is  killing  me.  When  you  have  a  support,  a  protector,  we 
can  close  our  eyes  in  peace." 

"Do  not  talk  so,  mother,"  said  Melida;  "you  will  break  my 
heart.  Tell  me  that  you  will  be  happy — that  you  will  never  leave 
us,  or  I  shall  never  have  the  courage  to — " 

She  stopped  short,  for  she  was  sobbing  again. 

"You  are  right,"  said  Mrs.  Irving,  covering  her  cheek  and 
brow  with  kisses, — "you  are  right,  and  I  will  struggle  to  be 
strong." 

With  these  words,  she  retired  to  her  room.  Melida  threw  her- 
self into  her  sister's  arms,  hid  her  head  on  her  breast  to  stifle  her 
tears. 

"  Courage,  child,"  said  Emerald.  "  I  know  and  understand 
what  you  suffer,  and  if  the  griefs  of  others  can  alleviate  your  feel- 
ings, I  will  tell  you  mine.  Unhappily  my  woes  can  benefit  no 
one,  while  you  will  have  the  consolation  of  sacrificing  yourself  for 
the  good  of  others.  Conceal  your  tears ;  they  bum  the  heart 
when  they  are  kept  back,  but  the  wound  is  sooner  healed.  Look 
at  me,  sister,"  she  added,  in  a  lower  tone.  "  I  have  loved,  and  I 
nave  almost  forgotten." 

Melida  gazed  at  her,  thinking  she  had  misunderstood  her. 

"Not  this  evening,"  said  Melida.  "You  need  rest;  but  you 
shall  soon  know  all." 

Melida  was  too  much  distressed  to  urge  her  sister  to  explain 
herself.  Everything  was  soon  silent,  but  it  is  probable,  after  the 
emotions  of  the  evening,  that  no  one  slept  much  in  the  little  house 
of  St.  Kilda.  Towards  morning,  fatigue  overcame  the  doctor, 
and  his  wife  waited  till  he  woke,  to  tell  him  in  what  frame  of 
mind  she  had  left  Melida. 

In  the  doctor's  view  of  the  young  girl's  character,  he  thought 
that  if  she  had  not  said  "  yes  "  at  first,  she  would  finally  yield  to 
the  influence  of  the  family.  An  alliance  with  Mr.  Fulton  seemed 
to  present  unhoped-for  advantages  to  his  two  girls.  By  marrying 
Melida,  Pulton  would  become  Emerald's  protector.  He  had  the 
manners  of  a  gentleman.  If  his  antecedents  were  somewhat  in- 
volved in  mystery,  the  explanations  he  had  given  seemed  so  natu- 
ral that  they  carried  conviction  with  them. 

When  Melida  next  met  her  father,  she  was  still  pale ;  her  eyes 
were  red  with  weeping,  but  there  was  a  sweet  smile  upon  her  lips. 
The  doctor  thought  it  unwise  to  press  her  further ;  he  reckoned  on 
the  effect  of  time.  He  saddled  Sheltie,  and  mounted,  with  the 
view  of  calling  on  Eulton,  after  visiting  his  patients.  He  found 
him  in  his  garden. 

"Well,"  said  the  doctor,  accosting  him  cordially,  "I  talked 
with  Melida  yesterday,  and  I  am  not  without  hope6  that  she  will 
consent." 

Pulton  was  grave  and  thoughtful. 

"  I  thought  I  brought  you  good  news ;  you  receive  it  very 
coldly." 

"  Forgive  me,  and  do  not  doubt  that  it  gives  me  pleasure.  But 
my  heart  is  sensitive  and  jealous.  Melida  will  perhaps  consent  to 
marry  me,  but  she  loves  me  not," 

"  Come,  my  young  friend,"  said  the  doctor,  "  you  are  too  ex- 
acting.    Do  you  not  know  the  reserve  of  our  English  maidens  V 

"  I  do ;  but  I  know,  also,  the  power  of  memory,  and  I  would 
give  her  time  to  forget.  From  to-day  I  have  your  word.  Do  not 
huny  her,  but  let  me  hope,  by  constant  attention,  to  win  her 
aflection." 

The  doctor  faithfully  reported  this  speech. 

"  He  has  a  noble  heart,"  said  Mrs.  Irving. 

Melida  secretly  thanked-  him  for  giving  her  time  to  mourn  over 
her  lost  illusions. 

The  next  time  Pulton  called,  he  said  nothing  which  might 
remind  Melida  that  she  might  one  day  become  his  wife.  This 
was  certainly  the  best  course  he  could  pursue.  Melida  loved  him 
not,  but  she  feared  him  less. 

Melida  had  not  forgotten  Emerald's  word*..     Her  gentle  nature 


was  not  sufficiently  absorbed  by  hor  own  sufferings  to  permit  her 
to  remain  indifferent  to  her  sister's  half-confidence. 

"How  did  you  conceal  your  secret  from  rac?"  she  asked,  the 
first  time  she  was  alone  with  her. 

"  I  shut  it  up  in  my  heart  as  in  a  tomb.  You  foar  being  forced 
to  forget  the  man  you  lovo ;  I — I  have  been  misconstrued,  dis- 
dained by  him  I  loved.  Believe  me,  no  grief  can  compare  with 
this.  Still,  I  live,  and  have  a  right  to  say  to  you,  '  Courage  !  time 
heals  the  severest  wounds.'  You  remember  that  about  four  years 
ago,  father  attonded  Lady  Granville,  who  had  been  given  up  by 
all  the  physicians.  He  was  fortunate  enough  to  save  her;  she 
was  grateful,  and,  when  her  son  Edward,  who  was  travelling  in 
France,  returned,  sho  introduced  our  father  to  him  as  her  pre- 
server. You  remember  what  particular  attention  she  showed  us 
all — the  balls  and  the  soirees  at  which  wo  were  treated  with  so 
much  consideration.  Sir  Edward  was  my  constant  partner,  always 
the  first  to  claim  my  hand  for  the  quadrille,  and  to  lead  me  to  the 
piano  when  I  was  asked  to  play.  He  had  learned  French  man- 
ners abroad,  and  it  cost  him  nothing  to  tell  every  young  girl  she 
was  beautiful ;  I  alone  was  ignorant  of  that  custom.  I  thought 
when  a  young  man  pressed  the  hand  of  his  partner,  and  whispered 
that  she  was  enchanting,  that  it  was  equivalent  to  a  declaration 
of  love.  My  poor  heart  melted  in  the  light  of  the  faintest  hopes, 
for  I  loved  him." 

Melida  started  with  surprise. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Emerald, — "  I  loved  him.  My  life  became  one 
long  dream;  I  thought  only  of  him.  After  I  had  thus  surren- 
dered my  heart,  I  became  terrified.  My  thoughts  followed  him 
like  his  shadow.  When  he  was  laughing  or  dancing  with  any 
other,  I  experienced  the  bitterest  agony;  he  knew  it  not,  and 
therefore  spared  me  not.  He  appeared  to  be  very  fond  of  music. 
You  did  not  notice  it,  but  in  six  weeks  I  made  an  immense  pro- 
gress. Often  at  midnight,  seated  at  my  piano,  I  studied  an  air 
which  he  preferred.  If  he  thanked  me,  I  was  prouder  and  hap- 
pier than  the  queen;  if  he  did  not  listen,  the  sun  seemed  paler 
than  the  moon  to  me.  This  went  on  for  nearly  a  year.  I  asked 
nothing  more ;  I  was  jealous,  but  I  loved  my  sufferings,  for  he 
was  the  author  of  them.  Then  he  was  so  eager  to  amuse  me, 
when  he  saw  me  sad.  O,  could  I  think  that  his  heart  did  not 
understand  my  own!  Lady  Granville  departed  with  her  son. 
During  their  absence,  the  light  of  life  seemed  to  have  left  my 
eyes.  When  she  returned,  and  sent  word  that  she  expected  us,  I 
was  wild  with  joy." 

"  I  remember,"  replied  Melida ;  "  and  I  remember,  also,  that 
when  we  called  on  her,  she  introduced  her  niece  to  us." 

"Yes,"  said  Emerald,  with  a  bitter  smile;  "and  she  said,  'This 
is  my  niece,  soon  to  be  my  daughter,  for  she  is  to  many  my 
Edward.'" 

"Poor  sister!"  said  Melida,  pressing  Emerald's  hand. 

"Yes,"  continued  Emerald, — "poor  sister,  poor  girl,  poor 
maniac,  who  seemed  to  fall  from  light  to  darkness,  in  an  instant, 
and  most  undeservedly.  You  were  only  a  child,  and  I  could  not 
tell  you  what  I  suffered ;  you  would  not  have  understood  me.  It 
is  a  fearful  thing  to  lose  the  object  of  your  love.  All  my  thoughts 
turned  to  sadness.  A  word — a  look  tortured  my  soul.  I  dared 
not  refuse  to  accompany  my  father  to  Lady  Granville's ;  I  would 
rather  have  died  than  betray  my  secret.  Cecilia  was  gentle  and 
good ;  she  loved  me,  and  confided  all  her  thoughts  to  me.  It  is  a 
dreadful  thing  to  confess,  but  I  often  wished  to  strangle  her  when 
she  was  embracing  me.  I  do  not  think  there  are  words  in  any 
language  strong  enough  to  paint  what  I  experienced  up  to  the  day 
when,  after  being  a  guest  at  their  wedding-breakfast,  I  saw  them 
get  into  their  carriage  and  drive  off  on  their  nuptial  tour.  No  ! 
the  furious  sea  was  never  wilder  than  my  heart.  The  crash  of 
falling  thunder  would  have  seemed  bird-like  melody  to  the  noise 
of  those  carri age-wheels  as  they  rolled  away.  A  hungry  wolf 
rending  me  would  have  inflicted  less  pain  than  he  did  when  he 
wafted  me  a  kiss  in  token  of  adieu.  Ah  1  these  wounds  were  long 
in  healing,  even  with  all  my  courage  and  will." 

"But  you  saw  him  on  his  return?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Emerald.  "  His  mother  had  guessed  everything, 
and  had  hastened  his  marriage  by  a  year.  As  a  reward  for  the 
father's  care,  she  crushed  the  daughter's  heart — coldly,  pitilessly. 
Was  I  not  the  daughter  of  a  poor  penniless  physician  1  Sho 
afterwards  told  her  son  all,  and  he  thought  it  necessary  to  ask  my 
pardon.  '  I  do  not  understand  you/  said  I;  *I  never  loved  you 
otherwise  than  I  do  to-day — as  a  brother  and  friend.'  '  So  much 
the  better,'  said  he,  sadly;  'I  should  have  regretted  you  too 
much.'  I  have  never  seen  him  since.  I  have  shed  so  many  tears 
that  I  have  none  left.  Henceforth  I  will  love  only  you,  my  father 
and  my  mother." 

At  this  moment,  as  if  Bijou  had  heard  that  she  was  forgotten, 
Bhe  began  to  cry. 

"And  my  little  girl,"  added  Emerald,  hastening  to  the  child's 
bed.  Though  there  were  big  tear-drops  on  her  cheek,  she  stretched 
out  her  little  arms  to  Emerald,  and  began  to  laugh.  She  had 
been  dreaming,  doubtless,  for  she  sank  to  sleep  with  a  smile. 

The  doctor  had  recovered  his  energy  since  he  had  recognized 
the  possibility  of  Melida's  marriage  with  Pulton.  He  was  accus- 
tomed to  say  that  one  piece  of  good  fortune  always  brings  another. 
The  population  of  St,  Kilda  constantly  increased.  He  had  more 
patients  than  he  could  attend  to.  His  health  had  returned  with 
hope,  and  he  did  not  rest  a  moment.  He  was  unwilling  to  have 
Mr.  Pulton  believe  that  he  was  dependent  on  him,  or  to  have  his 
daughters  think  that  he  had  advised  them  from  selfish  interest. 
He  was  seen  at  all  hours  out  of  doors ;  and  when  people  saw 
Sheltie  tied  to  the  door  of  a  house,  they  said,  "  There's  Doctor 
Irving." 

One  day,  while  Sheltie,  the  doctor's  sign,  stood  at  a  door,  a 
man  came  up  panting,  and  seeing  the  horse,  rushed  into  the  house. 


"  Conic,  quick,  Dr.  Irving!"  he  stammered  out.  "There's  a 
young  man  at  the  Prince  Albert  Hotel,  who  arrived  two  days 
since,  nnd  who  has  fallen  suddenly  and  dangerously  sick.  Ho 
don't  sleep,  eat  or  speak." 

The  doctor  followed  the  waiter,  and  was  ushered  into  the  stran- 
ger's room.  The  latter  slightly  nodded  his  head,  and  baring  his 
breast,  pointed  out  the  scat  of  his  sufferings. 

"Ah  1"  said  Dr.  Irving,  as  he  perceived  a  large  cicatrised  wound, 
"you  were  badly  hurt  there." 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  sufferer,  with  an  effort,  "  and  for  three  years 
it  has  frequently  troubled  me.  I  shall  die  of  it,  and  I  think  the 
moment  is  at  hand,  Heaven  be  praised." 

"No,"  replied  the  doctor,  after  having  examined  the  wound, — 
"you  will  not  die  of  it;  and  I  will  perform  a  little  operation  which 
will  relieve  you." 

With  these  words  he  took  a  bistoury  out  of  his  case.  The 
young  man  exhibited  none  of  the  emotion  natural  to  those  who 
undergo  an  operation.  - 

"He  is  courageous,"  thought  Irving.  "I  should  not  have  be- 
lieved it,  for  he  is  as  slender,  pale  and  delicate  as  a  woman." 

"It  is  over,"  said  the  doctor,  wiping  his  instrument. 

He  looked  at  the  black  and  thick  blood  which  escaped  from  the 
incision  he  had  made. 

"  You  were  badly  cared  for  when  you  received  that  hurt." 

"  I  received  it  at  sea,  and  was  not  tended  at  all." 

"Thank  Heaven  for  your  preservation,  then,  for  ninety-nine 
ont  of  a  hundred  would  have  died  of  such  a  wound.  I  will  come 
and  see  you  to-morrow,"  added  the  doctor,  taking  his  hat.  "  You 
see  that  you  are  not  in  danger." 

The  young  man  shook  his  head  sadly.  As  he  went  away,  Dr. 
Irving  gave  some  cautions  and  instructions  to  the  waiter.  This 
precaution  was  not  useless,  for  the  hotels  in  Australia  aro  poor 
places  for  people  in  health,  and  purgatory  for  invalids. 

The  Prince  Albert  Hotel  was  one  of  the  best  in  St.  Kilda. 
Over  the  door  was  a  sign,  purporting  to  be  a  likeness  of  Queen 
Victoria's  husband,  but  which  strongly  resembled  Warren  made 
up  for  Billy  Lackaday.  The  exterior  of  the  establishment  prom- 
ised well,  but  the  inside  did  not  redeem  the  pledge.  A  poor  iron 
bedstead  with  a  straw  bed,  a  table  and  a  chair  composed  the  furni- 
ture of  the  best  rooms,  which  were  reserved  for  privileged  guests. 
The  majority  of  the  travellers  were  quartered  in  little  dens. 

Irving  told  the  waiter  to  carry  up  some  refreshment  to  his 
patient.  The  waiter,  who  was  interested  in  the  invalid,  carried 
him  np  some  tea,  as  they  make  it  in  Australia, — that  is,  by  boiling 
half  a  pound  of  tea  in  a  quart  of  water  for  several  hours.  It 
makes  a  liquor  you  can  write  with.  The  young  stranger  was  very 
thirst}7-,  and  attempted  to  drink  this  beverage,  but  repelled  it  with 
disgust.  He  threw  his  hsad  back,  and  closed  his  eyes,  not  to 
sleep,  but  to  forget  or  dream. 

He  had  made  a  profound  impression  on  Dr.  Irving.  His  blue 
eyes  had  an  expression  of  gentleness  and  melancholy.  It  was 
not  difficult  to  see  that,  apart  from  physical  sufferings,  he  had 
undergone  great  moral  griefs,  and  was,  in  fact,  broken-hearted. 
The  doctor  had  been  struck  with  the  courage  with  which  he  had 
borne  a  painful  operation.  He  spoke  of  this  to  his  family  when 
he  went  home. 

Perhaps — for  there  are  singular  presentiments  in  life — the  doc- 
tor had  instinctively  foreseen  that  this  unknown  stranger  would 
be  mixed  up  with  the  most  important  events  of  his  own  existence. 
[to  bk  continued.] 

[Back  numbers  of  Ballou's  Pictorial  containing  the  previous  chapters  of  this 
story,  can  be  had  at  our  office  of  publication,  and  at  all  the  Periodical  Depots.] 


REMORSE  AS  AN  EXECUTIONER. 

Mr.  De  Quincey,  in  one  of  the  volumes  of  his  literary  reminis- 
cences, thus  speaks  of  a  duel  between  Colonel  Montgomery  and 
Captain  Macnamara : — "  The  colonel,  as  is  well  known,  a  very 
elegant  and  generous  young  man,  fell ;  and  Captain  Macnamara 
had,  thenceforward,  a  worn  at  his  heart,  whose  gnawings  never 
died.  He  was  a  post-captain,  and  my  brother  afterwards  sailed 
with  him  in  quality  of  midshipman.  From  him  I  have  often 
heard  affecting  instances  of  the  degree  in  which  the  pangs  of  re- 
morse had  availed  to  make  one  of  the  bravest  men  in  the  service 
a  mere  panic-haunted,  and,  in  a  moral  sense,  almost  a  paralytic 
wreck.  He  that,  whilst  his  hand  was  unstained  with  blood,  would 
have  faced  an  army  of  fiends  in  discharge  of  his  duty,  now  fan- 
cied danger  in  every  common  rocking  of  a  boat;  he  made  himself, 
at  times,  the  subject  of  laughter  at  the  messes  of  the  junior  and 
more  thoughtless  officers ;  and  his  hand,  whenever  he  had  occa- 
sion to  handle  the  spy-glass,  shook  (to  use  the  common  image),  or 
rather  shivered,  like  an  aspen-tree."  We  find  a  still  more  strik- 
ing instance  in  a  treatise  by  M.  Gnillon  : — "The  Chevalier  de 

S had  been  engaged  in  seventeen  '  affairs  of  honor,'  in  each 

of  which  his  adversary  fell.  But  the  images  of  his  murdered 
rivals  began  to  haunt  him,  night  and  day ;  and  at  length  he  fan- 
cied he  heard  nothing  but  the  wailings  and  upbraidings  of  the 
seventeen  families — one  demanding  a  father,  another  a  son, 
another  a  brother,  another  a  husband,  etc.  Harassed  by  these 
imaginary  followers,  he  incarcerated  himself  in  the  monastery  of 
La  Trappe ;  but  the  French  revolution  threw  open  this  asylum, 
and  turned  the  chevalier  once  more  into  the  world.  He  was  now 
no  longer  able  to  bear  the  remorse  of  his  own  conscience,  or,  as 
he  imagined,  the  sight  of  seventeen  murdered  men,  and  therefore 
put  himself  to  death.  It  is  evident  that  the  insanity  was  the  con- 
sequence of  the  remorse,  and  the  cause  of  the  suicide." 


THE  ASS. 

We  all  talk  of  the  ass  as  the  stupidest  of  the  browsers  of  the 
field  ;  yet,  if  any  one  shuts  up  a  donkey  in  the  same  enclosure 
with  half  a  dozen  horses  of  the  finest  blood,  and  the  party  escape, 
it  is  infallibly  the  poor  donkey  that  has  led  the  way.  It  is  he 
alone  that  penetrates  the  secret  of  the  bolt  and  latch.  Often  have 
we  stood  at  the  other  side  of  a  hedge,  contemplating  a  whole 
troop  of  blood-mares  and  their  offspring,  patiently  waiting,  while 
the  donkey  was  snuffing  over  a  piece  of  work  to  which  all  but  he 
felt  themselves  incompetent,  Donkey  is  far  from  lacking  his  share 
of  natural  instinct. — Quarterly  Review. 
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PRESIDENT'S  LEVEE, 

PORTICO    OK    T1IK     WiriTK    nODRH,    WASfTIMOTOW,    D.    0. 

Tho  ongrnving  on  this  page  is  from  n  drawing  made  on  ilio 
spot,  and  illustrate.'!  a  familiar  scene  in  Washington  life,  tho  ar- 
rival of  guost*  at  the  Wnito  IIouso,  on  tho  occasion  of  President 
Buchanan's  loveos.  No  more  ceremony  is  olnorved  on  those  oc- 
casions than  at  any  private  gentleman's  party,  and  representatives 
of  all  classes  have  free  access  to  tho  presidential  mansion,  which, 
by  the  way,  is  eclipsed  by  many  private  rosidoncos.  The  sumptu- 
ous carriages  drawing  up,  with  thoir  liveried  attendants,  aro  those 
of  Lord  Napier  and  tho  French  ambassador.  None  of  the  foreign 
ambassador*,  howover,  affect  tho  stylo  which  they  would  bo  obliged 
to  keep  up  at  a  foreign  court.  On  arriving  at  tho  president'* 
house,  each  carriage  draws  up  in  turn  and  leaves  its  occupants, 
and  the  samo  courtesy  is  oxtondod  to  tho  m  >  I  ■  .■  ono-horso  vehicle 
a*  to  tho  dashing  turn-outs  of  somo  of  tho  foreign  diplomatists.  The 
residence  of  tho  President  of  tho  United  Statos  somewhat  resom- 
blos  tho  country  seats  of  soma  of  tho  English  noblonun.  It  is  a 
commodious  and  creditable  building,  with  a  good  external  ap- 
pearance, and  has  boon  much  improved  of  lato  years.  It  stands 
in  tho  contro  of  an  aroa  of  about  twjnty  acres,  occupying  an  olo- 
vatod  site,  about  fifty  foot  above  high-water  mirk,  aa  I  command- 
ing a  fine  viow  of  tho  Potomac.  From  its  balcony  is  witnessed 
one  of  tho  lovoliost  scones  in  this  country,  in  tho  junction  of  tho 
two  branches  of  tho  Potomac,  with  the  wild  shores  of  Miryland 
and  Virginia  in  tho  distance.  The  front  is  one  hundred  and  sov- 
onty  feet  long,  oighty-six  foot  deop,  and  is  built  of  white  freestone, 
with  Ionic  pilasters,  comprehending  two  lofty  stories,  with  a  stone 


TYRONE  POWER. 

Tho  loss  of  Tyrone  Pow^r,  the  fu-tor,  in  the  ilt-fafed  President, 
romovod  from  the  StOgC  <>'.>■■  of  the  in  ml  p  ipular  actors  of  tho  day, 
whoso  personal  traits  endeared  him  to  a  large  host  of  friends  in 
both  homhphercs.  Somo  incidents  in  his  life  arc  singular,  and 
his  meeting  with  the  present  Louis  Napoh:on  is  quite  interesting. 
He  wis  intended  for  the  army,  but  becoming  inoculated  with  a 
love  for  tho  stage,  would  not  be  turned  from  his  bent.  Oddly 
enough,  however,  it  was  in  my  years  after  he  had  acted,  before  lie 
wis  in  the  lent  sensible  of  the  peculiar  ability  he  possessed;  and 
his  biographer  states  that  oven  when  on  rare  occasions  ho  wis 
obliged  to  tako  the  part  of  an  Irishman,  ho  did  so  with  repugnanca. 
In  1817  he  married,  and  for  some  years  endure!  all  tho  vicissi- 
tude! of  theatrical  life,  having  ample  experience  of  the  wonderful 
science,  "  how  to  live  on  £50  a  yw."  Towards  tho  end  of  1818, 
coming  into  possession  of  his  wife's  small  fortune— a  very  small 
ono — !io  rosolvod  to  leave  tho  stage,  disgusted  with  his  trial  of  its 
its  roiourcos.  Hi  entered  into  a  speculation  with  an  offi:er  of 
rank  in  the  British  army,  for  tho  settlement  of  Algoa  Bay,  in  tho 
Capo  territory,  wliero  a  large  grant  had  been  recently  acquired 
from  tho  crowu.  Leaving  his  wife  and  child  to  the  care  of  his 
friends  at  home, ho  sailed  for  tho  Capo  of  G>od  Hope  in  1820, and 
on  arriving  thore,  set  off  on  nn  exploring  expedition.  Hiving 
brought  letters  of  introduction  to  tho  offi  Mrs  there  he  soon  became 
a  favorite  with  them.  An  anecdote  is  told  of  him  at  this  time, 
wliic'i  we  shall  pauso  to  relate. 

Wnilo  in  Table  Bay,  an  officer  of  one  of  the  ships,  who  could 
not  swim,  fell  overboard,  and  was  sinking  fast.     Power,  without 


;   presented  a  suit  of  many  hues,  the  remains  of  patched  and  faded 
broadcloth." 

He  lost  no  time  in  preparing  for  his  departure  for  England,  dis- 
appointed but  not  crushed.  A  curious  incident  happened  on  the 
voyage  homew.ird.  The  vessel,  in  her  ordinary  course,  pa^<  1  in 
sight  of  St.  Helena,  but  without  touching  at  that  island.  While 
the  passengers  in  the  cabin  w<:rc  drinking  a  glass  of  wine  to  the 
cx-emperor,  word  was  sent  down  to  them  that  an  eagle  was  seen 
from  the  deck,  cleaving  the  air  in  flight  from  the  frowning  rock. 
All  remarked  that  this  was  a  curious  incident,  and  some  said  it 
was  an  omen  of  something.  On  arriving  at  Falmouth,  they 
learned  that  on  that  very  day,  the  once  mighty  Napoleon  had 
expired  in  his  lonely  corner  of  exile. 

Passing  from  one  Napoleon  to  another,  the  following  will  bo 
read  with  the  interest  which  attaches  to  everything  connected  with 
the  extraordinary  personages  to  whom  it  refers.  Many  jean  later 
than  1821,  Tyrone  Power,  when  returning  from  his  "second  visit 
to  America,  happened  to  be  the  fellow-passenger  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon, now  Emperor  of  France.  During  the  whole  voyage  from 
Now  York  to  England,  Power  was  confined  to  his  berth,  in  conse- 
quence of  injuries  received  by  a  fall  from  his  hor.se,  just  before 
sailing.  Louis  Napoleon  evinced  a  marked  partiality  for  the  in- 
valid, whose  acquaintance  he  sedulously  cultivated,  and  passed 
much  of  his  time  in  conversing  with  an4  reading  to  him.  This 
intimacy  and  friendship  continued  after  their  arrival  in  England. 
An  entry  in  the  only  diary  now  remaining,  thus  speaks  of  this 
remarkable  personage,  at  a  dinner  party  of  distmgovhed  guests, 
comprising  amongst  other*,  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  Lord  C a 
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balustrade.  The  north  front  is  sustained  by  a  portico  supported 
by  four  Ionic  columns,  and  with  four  columns  of  projection.  The 
outer  range  of  columns  affords  the  shelter  for  carriages  to  drive 
under,  which  our  sketch  represents.  The  garden  front  on  the 
river  is  varied  by  what  is  called  a  rusticated  basement  story,  in 
the  Ionic  style,  and  by  a  semicircular,  projecting  colounado  of  six 
columns,  with  two  spacious  flights  of  steps  leading  to  a  balustrade 
on  a  level  with  the  principal  story.  The  interior  presents  one  re- 
ception-room, and  two  oval  drawing-rooms,  one  in  each  story,  of 
very  good  proportions.  The  oval  rooms  have  been  carpeted  with 
Gobelin  tapestry  carpets,  worked  with  national  emblems.  Though 
our  present  chief  magistrate  is  a  bachelor,  his  household  is  presided 
over  by  a  lady  well  fitted  to  grace  the  position  she  occupies.  Miss 
Harriet  Lane,  the  president's  niece,  is  universally  admired  for  her 
intelligence,  her  personal  attractions,  and  the  grace  and  gentleness 
of  her  manners.  Her  quiet  self-possession,  mode3ty  and  affability 
make  an  impression  on  all  visitors  at  the  White  House,  and  every 
one  feels  at  home  and  happy  within  the  sphere  of  her  influence. 
A  presidential  levee  always  assembles  a  brilliant  array  of  talent 
and  distinction,  while,  as  we  before  remarked,  almost  every  social 
type  is  to  be  found  on  such  occasions.  The  difference  between 
monarchical  and  republican  institutions  is  nowhere  more  striking- 
ly manifest,  than  in  the  contrast  presented  between  the  etiquette 
of  Washington  aud  that  of  St.  James  and  the  Tuileries.  In  one 
lose  tho  chief  magistrate  is  approached  with  no  more  ceremony 
than  that  observed  in  private  life  ;  in  the  other,  a  thousand  pre- 
liminary formalities  must  be  gone  through  with,  and  much  expense, 
before  the  subject  can  be  presented  to  his  sovereign. 


a  moment's  hesitation,  and  not  having  the  dread  ot  sharks  before 
his  eyes,  plunged  into  the  sea,  and  sustained  the  drowning  man 
until  a  boat  was  lowered,  which  rescued  both.  This  officer  had 
served  in  more  than  one  hard-fought  action.  On  a  particular  oc- 
casion, he,  with  a  party,  was  carrying  an  enemy's  vessel  by  board- 
ing, when  a  gallant  young  midshipman,  a  mere  stripling,  fighting 
by  his  side,  had  his  hand  pinned  to  the  gunwale  by  the  thrust  of 
an  enemy's  dirk.  The  officer,  at  the  risk  of  being  cut  down  him- 
self, when  nearly  defenceless  from  his  humanity,  sustained  the  lad 
while  he  was  extracting  the  dirk,  saving  him  at  the  same  time 
from  falling  between  the  two  contending  vessels.  After  the  ac- 
tion, the  young  midshipman  presented  his  preserver  with  the  dirk, 
requesting  that  he  would  keep  it  to  be  bestowed  on  any  one  who 
might  protect  his  life  in  an  equally  imminent  danger.  The  dag- 
ger thus  came  by  legitimate  inheritance  to  Tyrone  Power,  accom- 
panied by  a  similar  condition,  and  still  remains  in  the  possession 
of  his  eldest  son. 

During  Ids  expedition  into  the  interior,  into  which  he  penetrated 
further  than  any  white  man  had  gone  before  him,  he  was  believed 
by  his  friends,  who  had  heard  no  tidings  of  him,  to.be  dead. 
Finding  the  scheme  he  had  been  cherishing  was  futile,  he  re- 
turned, and  was  seen  one  morning,  nearly  a  year  after  his  depar- 
ture, "  riding  quietly  into  Cape  Town,  on  a  broken-down  horse, 
sun-bum t,  aud  with  matted  hair  and  beard  of  lengthened  growth, 
his  wardrobe  and  camp  equipage  consisting  of  the  scanty  covering 
on  his  back,  surmounted  by  a  Caffir  carossc ;  his  arms  and  legs 
protruding  from  Ins  threadbare  integuments,  and  not  unlike  Rob- 
inson Crnsoe,  except  that  his  external  case,  instead  of  goatskin. 


field,  Lord  Albert  Paget,  Count  D'Oreay,  and  the  French  prince  : 
"At  half-past  seven  all  the  party  arrived  punctually.  We  were 
very  merry — conversation  never  nagged.  At  eleven,  coffee.  After 
this  we  played  Russian  bagatelle  like  boys.  At  two  in  the  morn- 
ing all  drove  off,  having  enjoyed  a  delightful  evening.  Prince 
Louis  evidently  made  a  favorable  impression  on  the  English  noble- 
men. Indeed,  his  manners  are  so  gentle  and  unassuming,  that  it 
would  be  difficult  not  to  like  him.  As  a  matter  of  course  all  gave 
him  precedence  on  leaving  the  drawing-room  when  dinner  was  an- 
nounced. He  is  not  unlike  his  great  uncle  whose  portrait  hung 
opposite  to  him  where  he  sat.  I  observed  him  eye  it  attentively, 
and,  as  I  thought,  with  a  melancholy  expression.  What  blighted 
hopes  and  defeated  ambition  must  one  glance  have  conjured  up  !" 
In  another  place,  speaking  again  of  Louis  and  his  cousin  Lucien, 
he  says  : — "  They  appear  quite  confident  in  the  hope  of  another 
revolution  in  France,  and  the  return  of  their  family  to  supreme 
power.  They  have  persuaded  themselves  that  they  represent  a 
principle,  which,  though  held  back  for  a  time,  must  sooner  or  later 
inevitably  lead  to  the  race  of  Bonaparte  being  recalled  by  the 
united  voice  of  the  nation."  These  opinions  are  curious  and  in- 
teresting now,  having  been  uttered  with  confidence  so  long  before 
the  event,  and  when  their  fulfilment  would  have  been  pronounced 
nothing  short  of  miraculous. — Home  Journal. 


Infinite  as  are  the  varieties  of  life,  so  manifold  are  the  paths  to 
saintly  characters ;  and  he  who  lias  not  found  out  how,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  make  everything  converge  towards  the  soul's  aaneti 
fixation,  has  yet  missed  the  meaning  of  this  life. 
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[Written  for  uallou'a  Pictorial.] 
BETTER  MTV  THAN  CONDEMN. 

BY  WIILIE  E.  PABOR. 

TVlion  the  word  of  condemnation 

Rises  on  your  censor  lip, 
0,  liethiuk  you,  if  your  station 

Warrants  you  your  words  to  dip 
In  thut  pool  of  bittor  scoruing, 

Whoro  no  augol'8  feet  do  trip. 

When  the  footsteps  of  the  erring 

Linger  humbly  at  your  door: 
When  the  sinning  are  the  pleading, 

Promising  to  sin  no  more : 
Can  you — dare  you  say  unto  them. 
"  Go,  bo  as  ye  were  before?" 

Can  you  steel  your  heart,  whilo  pity, 
With  her  meek  eyes  bathed  in  tears, 

And  her  angel  pinions  saclty 
Drooping  'neath  so  many  fears, 

Pleads  so  sweetly  for  the  sinner, 
As  each  suppliant  appears?. 

0.  be  merciful! — have  mercy, 

As  the  Master  "had  of  old: 
When  he  taught  the  Jews  a  lesson, 

When  he  gave  a  rule  of  gold — 
And  perhaps  your  kindly  bearing 

Will  bring  lambs  back  to  the  fold. 

They,  the  erring — thoy,  the  wandoring, 
Who  regret  what  sin  has  cost, 

Deal  ye  very  kindly  with  them, 
Pity  those  who  sufTer  most : 

Or  their  fate  may  be  upon  you, 
If  they  are  forever  lost. 


[Written  for  Ballou'a  Pictorial.] 

WHAT     OF     ITP 

A  STOBY  FOE  TEE  LADIES. 

BY   MRS.   II.   MARION   STEPHENS. 

"What  of  it?  Why,  everything  of  it ;  scandal  of  it,  impru- 
dence of  it,  recklessness  to  public  opinion  of  it,  insult  to  her  hus- 
band's memory  of  it,  compromising  her  own  reputation  of  it ! 
What  of  it  indeed  !  I  am  surprised  to  hear  you  ask  such  a  ques- 
tion!" 

"  Well,  I'm  sure,  if  I  don't  find  any  fault,  no  one  else  need  do 
so.  It  strikes  me  I  am  about  as  much  interested  in  this  alarming 
flirtation  as  any  one  else  in  these  quarters." 

"  You!  you  are  blind,  I  believe.  You  don't  begin  to  see  the 
half  that  we  do  here  in  the  parlor.  They  don't  either  of  them 
take  any  more  notice  of  the  boarders  than  as  if  we  were  so  many 
dummies.  You  needn't  laugh,  it  is  as  true  as  the  gospel ;  and  if 
you  are  engaged  to  Lyman  Rowe,  and  really  expect  to  marry 
him,  the  sooner  you  put  a  stop  to  this  foolery  the  better.  For  my 
part,  I  don't  think  it  is  decent.  I  have  made  up  my  mind,  to 
speak  to  Mrs.  Warren  about  it,  and  if  she  don't  send  this  presum- 
ing widow  about  her  business  I  know  who  will  leave  her  house — 
mighty  quick  metre." 

"  Now,  really,  Miss  Bartlett,  what  offence  has  Mrs.  Prettiman 
ever  given  to  you  ?  I  have  found  her  a  pleasant,  harmless,  lady- 
like little  woman,  with  no  bit  of  malice  or  ill-temper  in  her  nature. 
Agreeable  she  certainly  is,  and  a  great  favorite  with  the  gentle- 
men, not  even  excepting  my  intended,  Lyman  Rowe;  but  beyond 
that,  I  am  sure  the  most  envious  and  censorious  can  find  no  cause 
to  condemn." 

"  It  is  no  use  talking  to  yon — that's  plain  enough  ;  but  lot  me 
tell  you  if  what  every  one  says  is  true — " 

"  Which  of  course  it  is." 

"  I  don't  vouch  for  that  J  but  if  it  is,  she  isn't  a  bit  better  than 
she  should  bo." 

"  And  who  is  better  than  they  should  be,  dear  Miss  Bartlett  ? 
Indeed,  for  my  part,  I  think  if  every  one  had  a  due  appreciation 
of  their  own  demerits  there  would  be  less  tittle-tattle  and  small 
talk  about  their  neighbors.  For  one,  I  am  sick  of  it.  If  you 
really  think  Mrs.  Prettiman  is  a  bad  woman,  a  woman  whose 
morals  are  corrupt,  or  whose  society  it  is  not  proper  to  cultivate, 
why  not  tell  her  so  at  once,  and  cut  her  acquaintance  altogether; 
but  this  meeting  friendly  and  sociable  day  after  day,  pretending 
to  be  pleased  with  her  company,  when  in  your  heart  you  detest 
her,  is  what  I  cannot  understand.  Excuse  me  if  I  speak  plain, 
but  there  has  been  so  much  of  it  of  late,  such  a  constant  flood  of 
petty  scandal  and  unwomanly  deceit,  that  I  should  feel  myself  con- 
demned if  I  did  not  check  it  as  far  as  in  my  power.  Mrs.  Pretti- 
man, though  a  widow,  is  young,  pretty,  frank  in  her  manners  and 
without  the  smallest  particle  of  affectation.  As  you  are  aware, 
she  had  the  misfortune,  in  accordance  with  the  desire  of  her  pa- 
rents, to  marry  a  man  three  times  her  own  age,  and  if  you  don't 
know  it  I  do,  that  for  the  three  years  he  lived,  a  more  patient,  self- 
sacrificing,  devoted  wife  than  herself  never  lived." 

"  You  think  she  loved  him  then  ?" 

"  No,  I'did  not  say  that.  I  think  she  respected  him,  and  felt  it 
her  duty  to  bo  patient  with  him  in  his  querulous  requirements  ; 
and  I  know,  that  having  taken  up  the  burthen  of  what  might  be 
£  life-time  of  trjaj,  sh@  determined  to  bear  up  under  it  bravely ; 
and  so  she  did,  ^itfc  a  pathmco  that  you  nor  I,  nor  any  woman  I 
over  saw  or  hear$  of,  could  hayo  exercised.  That  is  why  I  re- 
spect her  ;  that's  why  I  pity  her ;  and  that  is  why,  that  whenever 
I  hear  persons  speaking  lightly  and  wrongfully  .of  her,  I  invariably 

tivkft  lifi-  nnut  "  * 


take  her 


par 


"And  that's  why  you  allow  her  to  flirt  and  fool  with  your  hus- 
band that  is  to  be  ?  I  wouldn't  risk  it,  and  you'll  be  sorry  for  it, 
now  mind  if  you  don't." 

"If  she  marries  him  she  will  lose  all  her  property,  I  suppose 
you  know  that." 
"  How  so?" 

"  Why,  it  was  not  enough  that  she  should  be  the  slave  of  her 
husband  while  he  lived — he  must  needs  hamper  her  with  a  succes- 
sor, whom  even  to  this  day  she  does  not  know  by  sight.  If  she 
refuses  to  marry  this  appointed  one,  or  marries  any  one  else,  her 
money  all  goes  to  other  parties,  including  the  selected  bridegroom. 
Now  if  that  isn't  hard,  I  don't  know  what  is." 

"He  had  good  reasons  for  it,  you  may  bo  sure  of  that." 
"  Reason  or  no  reason,  he  couldn't  have  made  a  worse  mistake 
You  say  truly  that  Mrs.  Prettiman  is  rather  thoughtless  :  impul- 
sive and  lovable  I  know  her  to  be.  Her  heart  reaches  out  for  the 
affection  it  has  never  met.  There  could  be  no  sacrifice  too  great 
for  her  to  make  where  love  called  forit.  If  fortunately  she  should 
not  become  elsewhere  interested,  she  will  marry  Jasper  Welles 
and  lead  a  life  of  duty — perchance  for  once  in  the  world  love  may 
come  after  marriage — but,  if  on  the  contrary  her  warm  fresh  heart 
should  find  its  mate,  God  help  her  and  all  good  men  forgive  !  If 
she  could  not  be  his  wife,  so  certain  as  the  sun  is  to  rise  in  the 
morning,  so  certain  would  she  defy  all  forms  and  social  require- 
ments, and  make  a  code  of  her  own  whereby  she  might  enjoy  her 
love  and  still  keep  her  fortune." 
"And  you  would  uphold  her." 

"No  ;  I  should  pity  her,  and  despise  the  selfishness  which  even 
from  the  grave  encircled  her." 

"Well,  your  ideas  and  mine  don't  jibe.  I  don't  like  her  and 
shan't  liko  and — fine  morning,  isn't  it  ?" 

This  change  in  the  conversation  was  attributable  to  the  fact 
that  at  that  moment  Miss  Bartlett,  looking  in  the  glass,  discovered 
the  object  of  their  conversation  sitting  quietly  at  the  window, 
with  a  very  roguish  look  upon  her  pretty  face  and  a  volume  of 
Tennyson  in  her  dimpled  hand. 

And  she  was  pretty — pretty  as  a  pink  was  this  bewitching  "little 
widow  who  for  the  past  few  weeks  had  so  exercised  the  lady 
boarders  at  Mrs.  Warren's  fashiouable  domicile.  It  was  pleasant 
to  look  at  her,  sitting  there  in  the  shadow  of  those  rich  curtains, 
pleasant  to  note  the  clear  pure  blue  of  those  large  laughing  eyes, 
to  sec  the  dimples  chasing  each  other  all  rouud  the  pretty  childish 
mouth,  to  note  the  exquisite  white  upon  her  brow,  the  dainty  rose 
upon  her  cheek,  to  trace  the  little  blue  veins  running  here  and 
there  and  precipitating  themselves  into  those  little  pitfalls  of  dim- 
ples j  it  was  pleasant  as  a  May  day's  morn  to  have  her  there  in 
our  midst,  and  so  every  one  must  have  felt  except  sucli  soured 
old  maids  as  Miss  Bartlett  and  a  few  young  ladies  whose  charms 
were  on  the  wane,  and  a  married  lady  or  two  who  knew  just 
enough  to  know  that  it  wag  no  use  trying  to  shine  while  she  was 
in  their  circle. 

And  then  her  dress  ;  wavo  on  wave  of  white  Tarleton,  with  no 
single  ornament  on  body  or  head  save  the  profusfon  of  sunny 
curls  drifting  around  her  shoulders.  Why,  it  was  refreshing  to 
look  at  her,  sitting  there  so  pure  and  cool  in  her  hazy  dress.  And 
the  best  of  it  was,  she  was  as  good  as  she  was  pretty ;  good, 
"  real  right  down  good,"  as  old  Mrs.  Warren  would  persist  in 
saying  spite  of  the  cross  looks  of  some  of  her  boarders.  To  look 
at  her  in  her  young  freshness,  who  would  have  thought  that  years 
of  her  young  life  had  been  spent  pent  up  in  the  sick  room  of 
querulous  age  ?  that  her  soul  had  been  darkened  by  reproach  where 
reproach  was  not  deserved,  by  crimination  where  crimination 
was  the  bitterest  of  injustice,  by  sour  looks,  cross  words,  perpetual 
restrictions,  and  what  to  her  heart  seemed  interminable  injustice  ? 
It  came  to  an  end  at  last,  however — the  reproach,  the  crimina- 
tions and  the  querulous  repinings — and  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
sweet  Mattie  Piettiraan  looked  out  upon  an  untried  world,  young, 
rich,  handsome,  and  an  orphan.  I  will  not  say  that  she  grieved 
greatly  for  the  old  man  to  whom  her  best  years  had  been  sacrificed. 
A  few  natural  tears  she  might  have  shed,  a  few  melancholy 
thoughts  she  might  have  devoted  to  his  memory,  and  perhaps  an 
hour  or  two  of  loneliness  succeeded  the  perpetual  turmoil  of  the 
existence  left  behind  her,  and  that  -was  all.  He  had  taken  good 
care  that  she  should  never  forget  him.  As  I  have  before  premised, 
the  largo  property  recurring  to  her  at  his  decease  was  so  hampered 
by  unjust  restrictions,  that  to  obtain  the  one  it  was  necessary  that 
she  should  adhere  strictly  to  the  other — that  other  being  to  wed  a 
young  man  of  whose  existence,  until  the  reading  of  the  will,  she 
had  been  utterly  unaware. 

It  seems  that  Jasper  Welles,  the  person  designated  in  the  will, 
was  the  only  son  of  a  woman  whom  in  his  early  years  Richard 
Prettiman  had  honored  witli  his  preferences ;  in  fact  rumor  said 
was  engaged  to  many.  For  some  unexplained  cause  the  match 
was  broken  up,  and  an  estrangement  ensued  which  on  his  part 
was  to  be  cancelled  only  in  view  of  death.  Whether  he  had  some 
wrong  to  atone  for,  or  whether  in  that  moment  of  terror  the  mem- 
ory of  what  might  have  been  had  the  past  but  fulfilled  its  promises 
came  to  soften  bis  marble  heart,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Enough, 
that  in  his  last  moments  the  bright,  beautiful  child-wife  whom 
parental  authority  had  forced  into  his  withered  arms  was  forgotten 
or  neglected  to  make -restitution  to  one  who  had  long  ceased  to 
love  or  respect  him.  At  first  this  unnatural  exaction  created  but 
little  impression  upon  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Prettiman.  She  was 
young,  gay,  free  of  heart,  and  as  it  was  not  absolutely  necessary 
she  should  marry  Jasper  Welles  so  long  as  she  married  no  one 
else,  it  gave  her  but  little  thought  or  annoyance.  At  the  death  of 
her  husband,  having  lost  both  her  parents  during  her  married  life, 
and  being  now  quite  alone,  she  gave  up  her  spacious  mansion  and 
came  to  board  with  Mrs.  Warren,  where  she  still  remained  at  the 
time  of  the  commencomout  of  this  sketch. 


I  need  not  say  that  Mattio  Prettiman  was  the  life  and  soul  of 
the  whole  house.  A  few  discontented  persons,  Miss  Bartlett  for 
instance,  chose  to  consider  her  too  gay,  or  too  familiar  with  the 
opposite  fc'ex,  or  too  full  of  life,  spirit  and  excitement ;  but  if  she 
was  gay  and  giddy,  she  was  also  earnest  and  truthful  where  ear- 
nestness and  truth  were  appreciative  words.  There  were  no 
small  vices  in  her  temperament,  no  petty  jealousies  or  little  con- 
temptible thoughts  of  envy.  She  could  not,  nor  did  she  try  to, 
understand  the  discordant  elements  which  surrounded  her — true 
exponents  of  boarding-house  life.  If  any  one  offended  her, 
which  in  fact  was  seldom,  to  that  one  and  that  one  alone  she 
would  go  for  explanation  and  redress.  No  secret  sessions  so  far 
as  she  was  concerned,  no  corner  whisperings  or  confidential  reve- 
lations made  to  a  third  party  ;  her  daily  intercourse -was  as  clear 
and  open  as  her  own  pure  heart,  and  she  could  only  wonder  ut  the 
motive  which  instigated  tho  duplicity  which  so  often  came  under 
her  observation. 

Our  boarding  house  was,  like  all  other  boarding  houses,  full  of 
odds  and  ends  of  that  portion  of  city  population  who  eschew 
"  home  delights,"  and  do  not  quite  like  the  idea  of  hotel  publicity. 
Among  the  most  conspicuous  of  its  occupants,  and  almost  as 
popular  as  sweet  Mattie  Prettiman  herself,  was  Miss  May  War- 
ren, a  distant  relative  of  the  worthy  landlady,  and  a  sworn 
friend  of  our  pretty  widow.  It  was  she  who  defended  her  on  all 
sides  and  upon  all  points,  it  was  she  who  was  fighting  the  battle 
with  Miss  Bartlett,  if  you  remember,  at  the  opening  of  this  sketch, 
and  it  was  her  lover  whom  the  public  voice  had  dedicated  to  the 
services  of  Mrs.  Prettiman.  As  a  true  chronicler  of  events,  I 
dare  not  say  that  the  parties  in  question  did  not  give  the  public 
good  occasion  for  their  censorious  comments ;  but  then,  as  Miss 
Warren  said,  and  as  Miss  Warren  kept  perpetually  saying,  if 
she  didn't  mind  it,  certainly  no  one  else  need  feel  exercised  about 
it.  To  say  the  truth,  Miss  Warren  seemed  to  enjoy  this  new 
phase  in  her  lover's  character;  at  all  events  she  was  most  conve- 
niently blind  to  his  dereliction  as  far  as  her  own  rights  were  con- 
cerned, and  gave  him  the  largest  license  and  opportunity  to  pros- 
ecute his  suit,  if  such  was  his  desire,  in  another  quarter.  I  can- 
not help  thinking  it  was  lucky  he  was  not  my  lover,  or  yours,  dear 
lady  reader,  if  he  expected  to  be  dazzled  by  stray  lights  without 
raising  a  tempest  in  a  teapot  about  his  ears. 

The  largest  poetical  license  could  never  transform  Lyman 
Rowe  into  a  handsome  man,  or  a  man  at  all  likely  to  make  great 
headway  in  a  lady's  heart.  Plain  almost  to  ugliness  when  in  re- 
pose, yet  there  were.times  when  his  face  would  light  up  with  al- 
most superhuman  beauty — a  beauty  of  the  soul  so  seldom  recog- 
nized by  the  unthinking  crowd.  Strong,  manly  and  protecting 
ho  might  have  been,  but  for  elegance,  beauty  or  grace,  one  must 
have  looked  somewhere  else  than  upon  the  face  or  form  of  Lyman 
Rowe  for  it.  Added  to  his  personal  defects,  was  an  awkward 
bashfulness  when  among  strangers,  the  result  probably  of  his  self- 
consciousness  of  plainness,  which  rendered  him  anything  but 
agreeable  at  first  sight.  Only  with  May  Warren  and  Mattie  Pret- 
timan was  he  ever  quite'  himself.  With  them,  all  the  wild  wierd 
passion  of  an  exalted  nature  found  eloquent  outlet.  Ho  would 
sit  for  hours  in  some  shadowed  nook  in  that  old  rambling  board- 
ing house,  giving  vent  to  the  brilliant  dreams  which  colored  his 
nature,  and  enchanting  his  hearers  with  the  purity  and  beauty  of 
his  imaginings. 

To  Mattie  Prettiman  this  was  all  very  strange  and  new.  She 
had  lived  such  a  life  of  seclusion,  had  seen  so  little  of  the  world 
in  asy  form,  had  never  read  a  novel  in  her  life,  know  nothing  of 
poetic  inspiration  except  such  as  swelled  as  yet  unborn  iu  her  pure" 
heart,  how  could  it  be  otherwise  than  that  she  should  become  in- 
terested in  her  teacher?  that  she  should  forget  all  that  she  should 
have  remembered,  and  that  a  feeling  stronger  than  friendship 
should  usurp  the  heart  hitherto  devoted  to  duty  ?  May  Warren 
would  sit  with  them  until  both  were  absorbed  in  their  own  sweet 
reveries,  and  then  steal  cautiously  away  leaving  them  silent  and 
dreaming. 

"  I  have  been  thinking,"  said  Lyman  Rowe,  one  evening  after 
a  singularly  long  silence,  "  I  have  been  thinking  how  different 
my  life  has  been  since  I  came  here  and  had  the  good  fortune  to 
make  you  my  friend.  I  was  so  lonely  before,  so  eompanionless  ; 
the  world  seemed  so  desolate,  and  my  own  heart  so  tenantless. 
Yon  seem  to  comprehend  me  more  than  any  one  else  ever  did,  to 
understand  all  my  thoughts  and  make  allowances  for  all  my  weak- 
nesses. I  have  been  thinking  too  that  all  this  must  end  ;  that  the 
time  will  come  when  you  will  forget  me  in  other  pleasures  and 
other  scenes ;  when  another  heart  shall  be  the  recipient  of  your 
affection  and  I  shall  be  left  once  more  alone." 

For  the  first  time  in  their  happy  companionship,  Mattie  Pretti- 
man looked  up  into  his  dark  face  with  a  startled,  terrified  air,  and 
turned  deathly  pale.  The  time  when  she  could  cheat  her  heart 
no  longer  had  most  surely  come.  The  cloud  was  lifted  from  her 
spirit,  and,  disguise  it  as  she  might,  she  knew  that  with  all  tho 
depth  and  strength  of  her  nature,  with  a  wild,  daring,  frenzied 
passion,  she  loved  Lyman  Rowe ! 

"  May  has  told  mo  all,"  he  went  on,  apparently  without  notic- 
ing the  increasing  whiteness  of  her  face,  "  the  strange  betrothal, 
the  singular  will,  the  unknown  lover.  Under  other  circumstances 
I  might  perhaps  have  been  daring  enough  to  hope  in  time  you 
would  have  come  to  look  upon  me  as  something  more  than  a 
friend,  but  now — now — it  is  cruel  to  say  the  least  of  it." 

With  hands  clasped  and  eyes  burning  with  excitement,  Mattie 
still  looked  and  listened.  The  fatal  truth  seemed  scorching  and 
withering  every  faculty  of  her  nature.  She  could  not  think,  she 
could  only  feel.  It  was  too  truly  all  over.  She  would  listen  no 
more  to  the  eloquent  words  which  fell  so  freely  from  his  lips,  revel 
no  more  in  the  deep  gems  of  his  intellect,  dream  no  more  beneath 
the  sweet  influenco  of  his  genius.    It  was  over.     She  must  go 
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out  into  the  world  alone,  sn Soring,  yet  hiding  thai  Buffering  bo- 
noath  a  waiting  faco,  loving,  yet  smothering  that  love — that  one 
^roat  love  of  a  lifetime — beneath  the  mask  of  duty.  Hover  be- 
fore had  Lyman  Rowe  given  her  one  look,  breathed  into  her  ear 
one  word,  or  expnw  ed  one  sentiment  which  she  could  I 
into  a  partiality  evon.  Never  before  had  she  thut  oxen  q 
to  woman's  heart,  that  ho  had  won  her  designedly  to  love  him. 
Even  now  be  might  not  euro  for  her,  might  never  caro  for  If  r, 
while  she,  with  a  degraded  weakness,  with  n  blind  infatuation 
most  wicked  in  one  so  circumstanced,  hud  allowed  herself  to  drift 
away  upon  the  waves  of  passion,  with  the  full  knowledge  that  only 

tompOBt  and  Storm  was  before  her.     In  a  sort  of  maze   nhu   heard 

his  voice  calmly  and  serenely  Betting  forth  the  difficulties  of  their 

position;  slit*  heard  him  regret  that  they  had  ever  met,  or  else 
meeting,  had  been  bo  unfortunately  circumstanced  ;  she  heard  him 
allude  to  May  Warren  and  his  intended  marriage  at  an  early  day, 
and  then  she  heard  no  more.  Lyman  had  caught  her  just  in  time 
to  save  her  falling  to  the  floor. 

"  Mrs.  Warren — May — everybody  come  quick,  into  tlio  music 
room.  I  guess  you'll  believe  what  I  say  another  time.  Your 
beautiful  Mrs,  Prettiman,  your  good,  virtuous,  amiable  widow,  is 
laving  in  the  arms  of  Mr.  Rowe,  and  the  way  he  is  kissing  and 
dearing  and  fondling  her — ugh,  it  is  enough  to  make  one  sick." 

It  was  the  old  maid,  Miss  Bartlett,  who  was  the  speaker,  and 
from  the  indignation  which  sparkled  from  every  wrinkle  of  her 
withered  faeo  one  would  suppose  she  had  swallowed  an  extra 
pickle. 

"  Well,  what  of  it  V  asked  May,  when  she  had  sufficiently 
recovered  from  a  (it  of  laughter  caused  by  the  excitement  of  the 
old  maid. 

"  What  of  it  t  You  just  go  and  see  for  yourself,  and  go  60on 
too  or  she'll  be  eaten  up  alive.  Such  conductions  1"  And  the 
old  maid's  head  took  another  toss  in  the  air. 

Miss  Bartlett  had  told  the  truth.  "When  Lyman  Rowe  found 
the  pale,  senseless  face  resting  against  his  shoulder,  all  the  deep 
love  of  a  noble  heart  flowed  forth  in  eloquent  words.  He  drew 
her  to  his  bosom  and  pressed  kiss  after  kiss  upon  those  pale  lips, 
until  a  slight  tremor  betokened  returning  consciousness.  Paint 
as  she  was,  she  had  still  a  knowledge  of  whose  arms  were  around 
her,  of  whose  passionate  kisses  were  on  her  lips.  She  strove  to 
speak,  but  her  lips  refused  her  utterance.  She  felt  no  shame,  no 
terror,  she  only  knew  that  he  sheltered,  that  be  loved  her;  and  if 
she  could  only  die  then  and  there,  before  any  one  with  better 
claims  should  come  to  separate  them,  she  should  die  content. 
She  did  not  analyze  her  feelings,  she  did  not  attempt  to  control 
them.  He  loved  her.  Out  of  all  the  wide  world  there  could 
come  no  greater  joy,  no  deeper  triumph!  The  sudden  appear- 
anco  of  May  did  not  dissipate  the  deep  joy  of  her  heart,  and  it 
was  only  when  taking  her  from  Lyman's  arms  as  she  whispered 
"  private  property,  you  know,"  that  a  shade  of  dismay  passed 
over  her  face. 

"  I  hope  you  arc  satisfied  now,"  sneered  Miss  Bartlett,  whom 
May  had  prevented  almost  by  main  force  from  entering  the  room. 
"  I  hope  you  will  believe  your  own  eyes,  as  you  can't  trust  mine. 
You  found  it  just  as  I  told  you." 

"  "What  of  it  V  was  May's  laughing  rejoinder,  as  she  turned  to 
the  piano  and  commenced  an  air  from  Norma. 

Miss  Bartlett  subsided  into  a  sulk,  from  which'  she  did  not 
emerge  again  that  evening. 

"  Here  is  a  letter  for  you,  darling,"  said  May  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  one  just  written  of. 

Mattie  opened  it  almost  mechanically  and  read  it  calmly 
through.  It  was  from  the  man  whom  her  husband's  will  had 
destined  to  be  her  future  lord  and  master.  He  had  arrived  in 
town,  and  would  be  at  Le  Grange's  concert  at  the  Music  Hall  on 
the  following  evening.  It  was  an  awkward  piece  of  business,  but 
he  hoped  she  was  not  especially  averse  to  him.  He  would  do  the 
best  he  could  to  make  her  happy,  and  so  long  as  she  was  heart 
whole  he  would  not  despair  of  yet  winning  her  love  as  well  as  her 
hand.     Such  was  the  purport  of  the  letter. 

"  I  cannot,  O,  I  cannot !"  she  cried  out  in  sudden  anguish.  "I 
shall  die  !     I  wish  I  may,  O,  I  wish  I  may!" 

"  Courage,  darling,  courage.  "We  have  all  our  own  share  of 
sorrow  in  the  world.     Your's  is  no  worse  than  that  of  others." 

"  0,  but  to  wed  one  man  while  your  whole  heart  and  soul  is 
devoted  to  another !" 

"  You  forget,  dear,  who  that  other  is  !"  whispered  May,  put- 
ting back  the  soft  curls  and  looking  pityingly  into  her  tear-stained 
face.  "You  forget  it  is  my  husband  elect  who  stands  between 
you  and  duty." 

"  Forgive  me.  May.  I  forgot,  I  forget  everything  but  that  ter- 
rible duty  to  be  done." 

"  You  think  too  deeply  of  it,  dear.  It  wont  seem  so  bad  in 
reality  as  it  is  in  imagination.  You'll  see  the  time  that  you  will 
laugh  to  think  how  terrible  this  dreaded  duty  seemed." 

"  O,  never,  0,  never  !  Don't  think  of  it;  don't  beUevc  it !  I 
shall  live,  for  sorrow  never  kills  ;  but  O,  so  miserably  wretched, 
so  fearfully  alone  !  Such  visions  of  what  might  have  been  mock- 
ing me  perpetually ;  such  vain  longings  for  the  love  that  can 
never  be  mint; — never,  never  more  in  all  my  life  of  loneliness.  It 
is  easy  for  you  to  talk,  you  who  have  your  blessed  future  round- 
ing into  such  perfect  radiance.  0,  it  is  easy  to  talk,  easy,  easy, 
easy !"  And  poor  Mrs.  Prettiman  sank  down  in  a  perfect  stupor 
of  hopelessness. 

"  We  shall  see,  we  shall  see !"  replied  May,  humming  a  gay 
little  tunc,  which  in  Mattie's  ears  sounded  very  heartless.  "  We 
shall  all  live  to  see  you  in  love  with  your  husband  that  is  to  be, 
just  as  deeply  as  you  are  with  mine  uow." 

There  was  something  in  the  sarcastic  tone  of  May's  voice  which 
roused  all  the  pride  of  Mattie  Prettiman's  nature. 


"  'l  li.  ■,  dc  pi  c  raj  weal  i  U  iy  danced 

OUl    Ol    ilie    room.      "We'll    have    00    tOOTO    "1    it.      V 

done  can't  be  undone;  baj  tbey shall  see  no  mo  ■   Pity 

unmanned  mo,  she  law  that,  but  scorn,  no,  no,  I  am  not  proof 
against  that    I  will  have  no  more  of  it.    Lyman  shall  at 
see  that  1  nave  some  pride."    And  die  kepi  her  word. 

"  How  gay  Mattie  is  this  evening,"  -aid  Mr.  Warren  to  her 
ii    c  ii  fow  hours  after, 

"  Well,  what  of  it  '?     Her  lover  'm  coming  to-morrow." 

"0,1  thought  she  was  overacting  her  part!  That  accounts 
for  it  then." 

"  Your  intended,  Mr.  Howe,  looks  m  if  he  hud  made  a  supper 
off  of  pokers,"  whispered  Miss  Bartlett  a  short  time  after.  "I 
do  believe  ho  is  jeulous  of  that  deceitful  widow.  How  hhe  is 
going  on  to-night." 

"  What  of  it"?"  was  May's  Incessant  reply. 

"  O,  nothing,  only — "  A  toss  of  the  head  finished  the  ben- 
tencc. 

Mattie  kept  up  this  extravagant  seeming  of  high  spirits  until 
the  hour  came  on  which  she  was  expected  to  attend  the  party  to 
the  concert.  Then  she  was  observed  to  be  nervous  and  irritable. 
Her  face  was  flushed  and  her  eyes  shone  as  witii  the  flame  of  u 
fever.  May  began  to  get  anxious  and  wish  it  was  well  over. 
Lyman  Howe  looked  glad,  happy,  and  almost  exultant,  while 
others  of  the  party  not  in  the  secret  could  but  look  and  wonder 
at  the  singularity  of  each  of  the  three  most  interested  in  the 
denouement. 

It  was  but  little  Mattie  heard  of  the  brilliant  music  which 
flooded  the  Music  Hall  that  evening.  Her  eyes  wandered  from 
one  to  another,  seeking  for  some  sign  whereby  she  might  re- 
cognize the  one  she  so  longed  yet  dreaded  to  sec — longed,  because 
she  had  determined  to  lay  her  heart  open  before  him  with  all  its 
infirmities,  and  dreaded,  lest  even  that  inspection  might  further 
than  ever  estrange  them.  All  at  once  Lyman  laid  his  hand  upon 
her  arm  and  whispered,  "  he  is  here  ;"  and  following  the  direction 
of  his  eyes,  she  saw,  leaning  against  one  of  the  pillars,  a  young 
man  of  most  marvellous  beauty  and  symmetry,  with  dark,  curl- 
ing hair  pushed  back  from  a  massive  and  intellectual  forehead. 
A  pair  of  deep  dark  eyes  were  riveted  on  her  face  with  an  expres- 
sion half  mirth  half  sadness,  which  it  was  impossible  to  define. 
May,  for  a  forgetful  moment,  gave  noisy  utterance  to  her  surprise, 
which  soon  changed  to  embarrassment  under  tho  searching  eyes 
of  Mattie. 

"Do  you  know  him?"  she  whispered,  as  May  still  exhibited 
signs  of  excitement. 

"  Yes — no — that  is,  yes.  I  have  seen  him.  It  is  Mr.  Welles, 
your  intended.    I'll  introduce  you  soon  as  the  concert  is  over." 

Mattie  did  not  choose  to  wait  for  the  introduction,  however. 
She  accepted  Mr.  Rowe's  escort,  and  hurrying  home  sought  her 
chamber,  and  hooded  and  cloaked  as  she  saw,  gave  vent  to  a  pas- 
sionate flood  of  tears.  For  the  first  time  she  had  seen  her  be- 
trothed. He  was  handsome,  manly,  dignified  in  appearance,  just 
the  style  of  person  any  woman  might  have  been  proud  of,  where- 
as Lyman  Rowe  bad  not  a  single  personal  quality  to  recommend 
him  to  public  admiration ;  yet  there  and  then  she  would  have  re- 
signed all  claim  to  that  lofty  semblance  of  manhood  for  but  one 
thought  from  the  dark,  homely,  uninteresting  companion  of  her 
happiest  days.  She  was  still  weeping  bitterly,  when  a  strong  arm 
was  wound  around  her  waist  and  her  head  gathered  to  a  manly 
bosom. 

"  You  have  seen  him,  Mattie,"  murmured  Lyman,  in  a  voice 
nearly  as  tremulous  as  her  own. 

A  wild  sob  was  his  only  reply. 

"  He  is  handsome,  manly,  brilliant,  while  I — " 

"Don't,  don't!     What  is  beauty  to  the  heart  that  loves." 

It  was  well  Lyman's  face  was  in  the  shade,  or  Mattie  might 
have  seen  the  look  of  deep  exultation  which  flooded  it. 

"  You  say  the  heart  which  loves.  0,  Mattie,  I  have  sometimes 
thought,  I  have  sometimes  felt,  as  if  you  might  under  happier 
auspices  have  been  brought  to  love  me !" 

"  0,  I  do,  I  do !  I  have  loved  you  always,  all  my  life,  I  think, 
though  I  never  knew  it  till  of  late.  I  do  not  care  to  live  any 
longer  unless  I  can  live  with  you.  I  should  blush  to  say  it,  I 
know  that,  and  at  any  other  moment  than  this  I  could  not  find 
words  to  tell  you  how  much  I  love  you.  Other  women  have  loves 
and  fancies  and  infatuations  ;  in  all  my  lifetime  I  have  had  noth- 
ing but  you.  The  darkness  of  my  past  life,  the  life  I  lived  before 
I  knew  you,  made  the  few  months  of  our  companionship  immea- 
surably bright.  You  will  remember  me,  and  remember  what  I 
have  said,  and  remember  that  whatever  may  happen  to  me,  so 
long  as  there  is  consciousness  remaining,  so  long  will  you  bo  my 
first,  last,  and  only  love.  It  is  some  consolation  to  tell  you  that. 
I  shall  do  my  duty,  never  fear  but  I  shall  do  my  duty,  but  all  the 
love  I  ever  can  know  is  yours !" 

Again  that  exultant  expression  flitted  over  the  face  of  Lyman 
Rowe ;  but  at  that  moment  the  gay  laugh  of  Ma}'  prevented  any 
further  demonstration  on  his  part. 

"  Well,  upon  my  word!"  exclaimed  the  merry  little  maiden, 
"it  strikes  mc  you  are  rather  carrying  the  joke  too  far,  my  friend. 
I  foresee  I  shall  be  obliged  to  give  you  the  mitten  yet.  But  come, 
Mr.  Welles  is  in  the  parlor,  and  is  all  impatience  to  greet  his  un- 
known bride.  Why,  what  a  pair  of  eyes  !  Do  clear  out,  Lyman, 
and  let  me  bathe  them  with  Cologne.  It  is  disgraceful  to  appear 
before  him  with  such  a  pair  ot  eyes  as  these.  What  will  he 
think  ?" 

Before  Mattie  had  quite  recovered  her  self-possession  she  was  in 
tho  presence  of  her  betrothed,  and  her  cold  hand  resting  uncon- 
sciously in  his.  A  few  common  place  words  were  said,  a  few 
compliments  uttered,  and  be  was  about  to  resign  her;  but  some 
sudden  inspiration  seemed  to  have  seized  upon  her. 


"  Don't  leave  mo  yet,"  ihe  said,  in  a  low,  6m    ■   ice.    ' 
yon  to  .ii.     1  have  a  a 

that  you  arc  at  libci  rd  to 

our  future  union.    I  do  not  love  yon,  i  •  do  not  cx- 

I  v 

not  fear    but  what    I    ill*]]    DO   a    Irue   and  honorable  Wife  ll 

but  what  I  shall  do  my  duty  as  fur  a*  I  know  it;  beyond  that, 
yon  have  not!  ',  I  nothing  io  bestow:     You  will  for- 

the  wrong  in  o  i  ihame  and  suffer- 

ing.   My  hand  in  quite  ut  die 

"Of  Jasper  Welles,"  said  the  Strang  uod  in 

that  of  her  lover,  "  whom  you  have  known  a    .  -  ;  he 

will  explain  the 

"Pair   exchange  b  no   robbery,  Mattie,"    whispered    ' 
"Didn't  I  toll  yon  it  wouldn't  bo  90  terrible  after  all  1"    And 
the  stranger's  arm  she  hurried  away  on  purpose  to  give 
the  lovers  a  chance  bf  explain 

"  I  couldn't  help  it,  Mattie,"  pleaded  Mr.  Well--;.     "  I  knew 
the  clause  in  your  husband's  will,  and  what  was  more,  I  bad 
you.     I  couldn't  give  you  up  without  a  Struggle,  and  fortu; 
May  was  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine  who  promised  :•- 
mc.    Now,  answer  me  truly,  dear,  had   I,  with  my  unattractive 
appearance,  my  plain  face  and  awkward  person,  bad  I  been  intro- 
duced to  you  as  your  intended  <<r  destined  husband,  do  von  think 
you  would  have  given  me  a  thought  '" 

Of  course  Mattie  was  rare  it  wouldn't  have  made  the  least 
difference,  but  you  and  I,  dear  reader,  who  know  the  world  Letter, 
can  have  the  benefit  of  a  doubt. 

Need  I  tell  you  that  Mattie  is  as  happy  now  a*  she  was  trulv  mis- 
erable a  few  months  ago,  and  that  May  is  quite  satisfied  with  what 
she  calls  her  share  of  the  spoils  ?  There  was  a  great  commotion 
in  the  hoarding  house  when  matters  were  explained. 

"So,"  said  Miss  Bartlett,  "it  turns  out  after  all  that  your 
beau  belonged  to  Mrs.  Prettiman,  and  Mrs.  Prettiman's  beau  to 
you." 

"jWell,  what  of  it  V  laughed  the  incorrigible  May. 

"Nothing,  only  it  appears  to  me  there  was  a  great  fiun  fur 
nothing." 

What  do  you  think,  dear  reader? 


.UR.  BARCLAY  PEWNOCK. 

This  well  known  friend  and  fellow-traveller  of  Bayard  Tavlor, 
died  recently  at  his  residence  in  Kcnnett  Square,  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Pennock  travelled,  some  years  since,  through  the  north  of 
Europe  on  foot,  and  made  himself  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
character,  habits,  traditions,  and  language  of  the  people.  Ilia 
first  journey  abroad,  however,  was  in  company  with  Bayard  Tav- 
lor, on  that  tour  which  produced  Taylor's  tirst  book,  "Views 
Afoot."  He  also  assisted  Mr.  Taylor  on  "The  Cyclopaedia  of 
Modern  Travel,"  translating  the  French  and  German  portions  of 
that  work.  Mx.  Pennock  was  a  fine  scholar,  and  a  man  of  varied 
attainments.  His  speciaiite  was  the  languages  of  Northern  Eu- 
rope, in  which  he  was  a  profound  student ;  he  had  the  old  eddas 
and  sagas  by  heart.  He  contributed  to  our  literature  a  translation 
of  a  work  which  deserves  to  be  better  known  than  it  is,  "  Tho 
Religion  of  the  Northmen,"  by  Professor  Keyser  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Norway;  and  he  has  left  behind  him,  we  understand,  a 
manuscript  volume  of  the  tales  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation  among  the  Norsemen  around  their  firesides.  A  little. 
more  than  a  year  ago,  Mr.  Pennock  married  one  of  our  sweetest, 
but  most  unknown  poetesses,  Miss  Lydia  A.  Caldwell.  She  died 
of  consumption  a  few  weeks  after  marriage.  Mr.  Pennock  died 
of  consumption,  iu  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age. — Home 
Journal. 


ARGUMENTS  FOR  THE  BIBLE, 

There  are  four  grand  arguments  for  the  truth  of  the  Bible. 
The  first  is  the  miracles  on  record;  the  second  the  prophecies ; 
the  third  the  goodness  of  the  doctrine ;  the  fourth  the  moral  char- 
acter of  the  penmen  from  Divine  purity.  Thus  Christianity  is 
built  upon  these  four  immovable  pillars — the  power,  the  under- 
standing, the  goodness,  the  purity-  of  God.  The  Bible  must  bo 
one  of  these  tilings  :  cither  an  invention  of  good  men  or  good 
angels,  or  bad  men  or  bad  angels,  or  a  revelation  from  God.  But 
it  could  not  be  the  invention  of  good  men  or  angels ;  for  thev  neither 
would  nor  could  make  a  book  telling  lies  at  the  time,  saying,  "  Thus 
saith  the  Lord,"  when  they  knew  it  all  to  be  their  own  invention. 
It  could  not  be  the  invention  of  wicked  men  or  devils,  for  they 
could  not  make  a  book  which  commands  all  duty,  which  forbids 
all  sin,  and  which  condemns  their  souls  to  all  eternity.  The  con- 
clusion is  irresistible — the  Bible  must  be  given  by  Divine  inspira- 
tion.— Bishop  Simpson. 


In  character,  in  manners,  in  style,  in  all  things,  the  supreme 
excellence  is  simplicity. 


SIX    BRILLIAXT    STORIES! 

We  have  just  issued  the  foIlowiDg  popular  Novelettes,  iu  bound  form,  each 
tleganlly  illustrated  with  four  large  original  drawings,  forming  the  cheapest 
books  ever  offered  in  this  couutry.  We  will  send  either  one  of  them,  post 
paid,  by  return  of  mail,  on  the  receipt  of  tittnly  cans,  or  we  will  send  the 
six  novels,  post  paid,  on  the  receipt  of  otu  dollar.  We  are  resolved  upon 
small  profits  and  quick  sales : 

THE  ARKANSAS  RANGES:  or.  Dingle  the  Backwoodsman.  A  vivid 
and  charming  story  of  East  and  West,  unrivalled  in  plot  and  character. 
By ] JEUTKNANT  MLltttAY. 

THE  DANCING  STAR:  or.  The  Smuggles  op  the  Chesapeake.  A  story 
of  the  sea  and  our  own  coast.  A  brilliant  nautical  tale  by  a  favorite  anthor. 
By J.  H.  IXGRAHAM. 

THE  STORM  CHILDREN:  or.  The  Light-Keeper  op  the  Channel.  This 
Is  a  highly  interesting  story  of  sea  and  land  adventure,  full  of  vivid  inci- 
dent.   By S  YLVANTJ3  COBB,  Jr. 

THE  LOST  HEIR:  or,  The  Dose  and  the  Laxzaroub.  A  story  of  tragic 
ioterest.  portraying  scenes  in  one  of  the  most  stirring  times  in  the  history 
of  Naples.    By SYfcYAHOS  COBB.  Jr. 

THE  HEART'S  SECRET:  or.  The  Fortunes  op  a  Soldier.  A  story  of 
love  and  the  low  latitudes.  A  tale  from  one  of  our  old  and  favorite  authors. 
By LIEUTENANT  MDKRAY. 

ORLANDO  CHESTER  :  or,  The  Young  Hunter  op  Virginia. — A  beautiful 
domestic,  yet  most  thrilling,  tale  of  Virginia,  in  the  colonial  times  of  her 
history.    By SYLYANCS  COBB,  Jr. 

Enclose  the  money  and  receive  either  or  all  by  return  of  mail. 
(£/=■  For  sale  at  all  of  the  periodical  depots. 
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THE     CITY     OF    JERUSALEM. 

ot  a  long  residence  in  Jerusalem,  the-  zenl  of  a  missionary,  the 
skill  of  a  man  of  science,  and  those  wonderful  appliances  for  illus- 
tration which  the  photographic  art  supplies.  The  publishers  hare 
performed  their  part  by  producing  the  book  in  a  style  for  which 


CAVE    OF    ST.    MABY. 

the  Philadelphia  book-press  has  now  become  ramons.  The  paper 
and  typography  are  admirable.  The  illustrations,  of  which  there 
are  more  than  seventy,  with  numerous  maps  and  plans,  are  in  va- 
rions  styles  of  art — wood,  steel  and  lithographic  engraving  and 


TOMBS    OF    THE    KINGS. 

VIEWS  IN  JERUSALEM. 

The  illustrations  upon  this  and  the  succeeding  page,  apart  from 
the  interest  of  the  subjects  they  represent,  are  fine  specimens  ot 
pictorial  art.  They  are  from  a  work  of  extraordinary  beauty  and 
value — "  The  City  of  the  Great  King :  or,  Jerusalem  as  it  was,  as 


m 


TOMBS    OF    THE    PROPHETS. 

it  is,  and  as  it  is  to  be  "—an  octavo  of  six  hundred  and  twenty 
pages,  by  J.  T,  Barclay,  missionary  to  Jerusalem,  recently  issued 
by  James  Challen  &  Sons,  Bulletin  Buildings,  Philadelphia,  but 
already  crowned  with  success  and  adopted  as  a  standard.  As  a 
work  for  study  and  reference,  it  is  a  treasury  of  information  to 
the  Christian  reader ;  as  a  traveller's  guide  to  the  Holy  City,  it  is 
indispensable.  The  style  of  the  work  is  not  that  of  a  literary 
man — and  our  author  makes  no  pretension  to  fine  writing — but 
his  language  is  perfectly  intelligible,  and  his  meaning  never,  in 
any  instance,  doubtful.  We  do  not  think  that  any  but  an  Ameri- 
*can  could  have  accomplished,  in  the  space  of  time  Dr.  Barclay 
devoted  to  his  object,  so  great  an  amount  of  labor  as  he  has  accom- 
plished. It  required  the  zeal  of  an  American,  with  an  American's 
habit  of  undaunted  perseverance,  to  arrive  at  his  results.  A  large 
amount  of  toil  was  encountered,  and  obstacles  arising  from  the 
character  of  many  of  the  scenes  explored,  and  the  insolence  and 
indifference  of  native  assistance.  But  our  author  explored  eveiy 
foot  of  ground  almost  in  the  city  and  its  environs.  He  measured 
the  length  and  height  of  walls,  sounded  the  depths  of  fountains, 
crawled  through  underground  passages,  climbed  lofty  towers, 
investigated  traditions,  collated  authorities,  and  left  no  stone  un- 
turned, to  illustrate  and  explain  the  subject.  Hence,  it  is  all  that 
he  has  claimed  for  it — a  complete  and  thorough  work  in  all  its 
parts.  This  ancient  city  has  always  been  an  object  of  intense  in- 
terest, both  to  the  religions  and  secular  world,  ever  since  it's  estab- 
lishment as  the  capital  of  the  Jewish  nation,  by  David.  Its  varied 
localities  have  been  noted  by  travellers  with  great  minuteness, 
and  although  many  apocbryphal  legends  have  passed  current  as 
literal  facts,  yet  the  explorations  of  truthful  and  scientific  men 
have  fully  authenticated  the  main  points  of  biblical  history  be- 
yond all  reasonable  questioning.  As  to  the  present  work  of  Dr. 
Barclay,  an  able  and  candid  critic  says,  "  It  pours  a  concentrated 
light  from  the  past,  the  present  and  the  future,  which  has  never 
been  gathered  around  the  subject,  or  condensed  into  one  volume 
before."     Dr.  Barclay  brought  to  his  arduous  task  the  experience 
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CONVENT    Of    ST.    JAMES. 

the  beautiful  marble  ^Edicula,  or  Little  Church,  containing  the 
alleged  tomb  in  which  our  Saviour  lay. — The  next  engraving 
represents  a  "  Watering  Place  "  in  the  line  of  the  stone  aquedues 
between  Solomon's  Pool  and  Jerusalem,  said  by  tradition  to  be 


JEWISH     TOWER. 

ch nomographic  pictures — some  of  them  printed 
In  ten  colors.  It  is  notour  purpose  to  attempt 
a  review  or  synopsis  of  this  work,  but  we  shall 
proceed  to  point  out  the  scenes  illustrated  in  our 
present  number,  adopting  Dr.  Barclay's  text  as 
authority — and  there  can  be  none  better.  The 
first  engraving  represents  the  entrance  to  the 
"  Tombs  of  the  Kings,"  a  finely  constructed  cata- 
comb, situated  half  a  mile  north  of  the  Damas- 
cus Gate.  Dr.  Barclay  suggests  that  these  tombs 
may  be  the  place  of  interment  of  members  of 
the  Herodian  family.  They  are  certainly  not 
the  sepulchre  of  the  kings  of  Judah. — The 
"Tombs  of  the  Prophets,"  or  Apostles — for  they 
are  known  under  both  designations — are  on  the 
slope  of  Olivet ;  and  though  some  connect  them 
with  the  idolatrous  service  of  Baal,  they  may  be 
assigned  to  the  Jewish  hierarchy.  It  may  be 
mentioned  here  that  whenever  any  doubt  arises 
as  to  the  origin  or  character  of  any  of  the  ancient 
remains,  Dr.  Barclay  states  fairly  the  conflicting 
theories,  and  leaves  the  reader"  to  draw  his  in- 
ferences, after  publishing  all  the  necessary  data 
for  forming  his  own  judgment.  Lord  Nugent  sug- 
gests that  they  may  have  belonged  to  the  school 
of  the  prophets  in  Jerusalem. — The  "American 
Cemetery  "  is  adjacent  to  the  northwest  enclos- 
ures connected  with  the  mosque  and  tomb  ot 
David,  and  was  provided  by  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions, 
dying  at  Jerusalem  is  allowed  to  repose  within  its  walls  on  the 
payment  of  a  small  sum — and,  if  poor,  without  price.  It  is  upon 
Mount  Zi on. — The  third  engraving  depicts  the  "Rotunda  and 
Mausoleum  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre."  It  is  about 
thirty-three  yards  in  diameter,  surrounded  by  an  imposing  colon- 
nade supporting  the  galleries  and  a  lofty  dome.  On  a  slightly 
elevated  platform,  directly  beneath  the  skylight  of  the  dome,  is 


GOVERNOR  S  RESIDENCE. 

the  mouth  ot  the  "  Cave  of  St.  Mary." — The  remains  of  the 
"  Jewish  Tower,"  near  the  Seraglio,  the  subject  of  the  next  en- 
graving, show  the  strength  of  the  ancient  fortifications  of  Jerusa- 
lem.— The  "  Interior  of  a  House  at  Jerusalem  "  is  a  fair  specimen 


Any  Protestant 


INTKRrOR    0*1    HOUSE. 

of  the  style  of  domestic  architecture,  which  is  of  the  simplest  pos- 
sible character.     The  houses  are  all  constructed  of  the  common 
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AMERICAN    MISSION. 


SARAOBNIO    FOUNTAIN. 
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WAILINO  PLACE  OP  TUB  JEWS. 

limestone  of  the  country,  with  tho  oxcoption  of  a  few  public  edi- 
fices. There  heing  no  timber  in  Palestine,  this  mutcriul  bears  a 
high  price,  and  tho  doors  and  casements  of  the  windows  are  tho 
only  portions  of  tho  houses  made  of  wood.  Tho  windows  are 
few  and  small,  and  all  grated  with  iron,  and  it  is  only  within  a 
few  years  that  window-glass  has  been  introduced  amoug  houses 
of  the  better  classes.  Thoro  being  only  one  outer  door  to  tho 
largest  establishments,  no  windows  below,  and  those  above  gene- 
rally concealed  by  lattice  work,  tho  inmates  enjoy  as  much  seclu- 
sion as  could  woll  be  desired.  Tho  entire  absence  of  timber  com- 
pels the  most  extensive  use  of  crypts,  arches,  vaults  and  domes, 
in  tho  construction  of  buildings.  This  imparts  a  very  pleasing 
appearance  to  the  interior  of  the  rooms,  and  the  ceilings  are  gene- 
rally ornamented  with  mouldings  in  mortar.   Tho  stones  of  which 


THE  VIRGIN  S  FOUNT. 

private  houses  are  constructed  are  generally  quite  small  and 
roughly  Bquared;  but  those  used  in  the  construction  of  public 
edifices  are  very  nicoly  and  accurately  squared  into  large  blocks. — 
Perched  upon  a  bold  rocky  promontory  of  Mount  Zion,  at  an 
elevation  of  ninety-ono  feet  above  the  present  level  of  the  Tyro- 
pceon,  is  a  cluster  of  rudely-constructed  houses,  now  occupied  as 
the  premises  of  the  American  Christian  Mission,  of  which  we  pre- 
sent an  accurate  representation.  This  spot  is  one  of  the  most 
notable  localities  about  the  Holy  City.  It  is  the  northeasternmost 
projection  of  "the  Holy  Hill  Zion,"  and  is  distant  only  one  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  yards  from  the  western  wall  of  the  Havam  es- 
Sheriff.  This  lofty  cliff  was  the  great  bulwark  of  the  ancient  city 
of  the  Jebusites.  It  was  once  occupied  by  the  Crusaders,  who 
built  here  a  magnificent  church,  of  which  some  fragmentary  rains 
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THE  POOL  OP  SILOAM. 


yet  remain. — The  sketch  next  in  order  represents  the  Talacc  of 
tho  Armenian  patriarch  and  tin:  Conrenl  of  St.  James.  The  con- 
vent  is  one  of  the  largest  establishment*  in  tho  city,  occupying 
several  square  acres,  mid  capable  of  entertaining  about  eight  tbou- 
:  ;iinl  |iiljH  inih.  'flu  patriarchal  palace  is  a  new  and  elegant  build- 
ing.— The  residence  of  tho  militnry  governor,  accurately  deline- 
uh  d  in  one  of  our  engravings,  occupies  the  site  of  ffort  Antonio. 
— There  ure  several  beautiful  Saracenic  fuiuituins  in  the  nty,  one 
of  Uic  most  elegant  of  which  wo  have  illustrated. — The  ma*nive 
wall  in  another  engraving  in  designated  aH  the  "  wailing-plan;  " 
of  tho  Jcwh,  where  they  "  turned  their  faces  to  tbc  wall  and  wept." 
It  is  a  gloomy  SCCnO]  suggestive  of  sorrow  and  lamentution  — 
The  "  Virgin  fl  Fount"  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  theScriptures  or 
the  writings  of  Joscphus,  though  known  at  various  timew  by  the 

name  of  almost  every  piece  of  water  about  the  Holy  City'.  It 
makes  its  appearance  in  the  pierced  bide  of  Ophcl,  on  the  west  of 
the  valley  of  Kedruii,  ami  the  aeeonipanying  ilia  (ration  eonveyn 
a  correct  idea  of  it.  The  usuul  depth  of  water  in  this  receptacle 
is  only  about  three  feet  at  present,  on  account  of  loose  stones  and 
rubbish  within  ii.  Its  main  stream  issues  from  beneath  the  north 
end  of  the  lowest  step,  but  it  also  rises  about  midway  of  the  pool 
on  the  south  side,  boiling  up  with  considerable  force.  A  dropping 
and  trickling  may  also  bo  hoard,  showing  that  it  descends  con- 
siderably. This  stream  ebbs  and  flows  quite  iiTCgularly,  but  gene- 
rally three  or  four  times  a-day  in  autumn,  and  oftencr  in  spring, 
running  from  two  to  four  hours  in  the  twenty-four,  and  appearing 

fiorfoctly  quiescent  during  the  remainder  of  the  day,  although  a 
ittlo  water  always  runs.  In  general,  its  flow  is  not  perceptible 
thirty  minutes  after  tho  first  gusli,  and  sometimes  not  even  fifteen  ; 
but  this  depends  entirely  upon  the  amount  of  rain  that  has  fallen 
the  previous  season.  Its  temperature  is  very  uniformly  about  C5° 
Fahrenheit,  throughout  the  year. — Tho  "Pool  of  Siloam"  is 
shown  in  one  of  our  engravings,  as  seen  from  above,  exhibiting 
tho  site  of  the  lower  pool,  now  cultivated  as  a  garden,  the  "Tree 
of  Isaiah  "  on  the  dam.  It  receives  its  supply  of  water  entirely 
from  tho  Virgin's  Fount,  by  tho  tunnel  chiseled  through  Ophel — 
hence  its  name  of  Siloam,  "sent." 

The  "  Cistern  of  the  Temple"  forms  the  subject  of  another  of 
our  illustrations.     "  During  our  exploration  of  the  Harem  enclo- 
sure," says  Dr.  Barclay,  "  we  observed  on  removing  a  half-buried 
marble  capital  on  occasion,  a  rude  subterranean  passage,  leading 
to  a  long  flight  of  steps.     Tho  effendi  immediately  despatched 
some  of  the  workmen  for  flambeaux,  and  prepared  for  a  thorough 
exploration.     Descending  a  broad  flight  of  forty-four  steps  cut  in 
the  native  rock — but  so  worn  in  some  places  as  to  require  a  par- 
tial recutting  only  a  few  centuries  ago  to  all  appearance — we 
reached  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water.     The  effendi  mounted  the 
shoulders  of  a  Fellah  and  seemed  to  navigate  the  waters  very 
pleasantly ;  while  my  sons  and  self  spent  our  time  certainly  as 
pleasantly,  in  wading  through  its  rude  but  venerable  halls,  and 
making  an  accurate  ground  plan  of  it — finding  the  water  nowhere 
more  than  knee-deep.     This  sheet  of  water  is  without  doubt  the 
'  Sea '  of  which  the  son  of  Sirach  and  the  commissioner  of  King 
Ptolemy  speak  in  such  rapturous  terms.   It  is  now,  however,  quite 
a  rude  piece  of  work — the  massive  metal-collected  pillars  having 
given  place  to  ill-shaped  piers,  apparently  of  unhewn  rocks,  badly 
plastered ;  the  rapacity  of  some  of  the  various  spoilers  of  the  de- 
voted city — Syrian,   Roman,   Persian,   Saracenic,    Turkish,  or 
Frank — having  left  it  minus  the  lead  or  brass  with  which  it  was 
formerly  encased.     It  is  seven  hundred  and  thirty-six  feet  in  cir- 
cuit, and  forty-two  in  depth ;  and,  according  to  the  best  estimate  I 
could  make,  its  capacity  falls  but  little  short  of  two  millions  of  gal- 
lons.  The  rain  from  el-Aksa  is  conducted  into  it  by  a  small  trench, 
and  much  also  finds  its  way  through  small  superficial  channels 
leading  from  various  parts  of  the  temple  area  into  the  same  opening 
near  el-Aksa  porch.     We  discovered  no  fountain  in  connection 
with  it,  nor  did  wo  find  the  entrance  of  the  aqueduct  from  Solo- 
mon's Pools,  which  we  were  told  by  some  of  the  old  keepers  who 
had  formerly  visited  this  subterranean  lake,  enters  it  from  the 
west.     Yet  we  cannot  positively  aiffirm  that  there  is  none ;  nor 
did  we  discover  any  exit  from  it  into  the  neighboring  pool  under 
el-Aksa ;  yet,  as  that  pool,  which  is  said  to  be  very  capacious,  has 
no  visible  source  of  supply,  there  is  probably  a  communication 
between  them.     It  formerly  had  eight  apertures  above,  through 
which  the  water  was  darwn  up ;  but  only  one  remains  open  at 
this  time." — The  "Pool  of  Hezekiah,"  has  a  striking  effect  from 
the  structures  that  surround  it.     It  is  situated  between  Patriarch 
Street  and  the  Latin  patriarch's  residence,  and  though  entirely 
surrounded  by  houses,  can  at  all  times  be  seen  by  ascending  to 
the  top  of  the  Coptic  Convent,  or  any  of  the  shops  bordering 
upon  it.     Its  average  breadth  is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  feet,  and  its  present  length  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  feet,  but 
was  formerly  longer.     Its  depth  below  the  average  surface  of  the 
earth  may  be  eight  or  ten  feet,  bu£  is  considerably  deeper  at  the 
southern  than  at  the  northern  extremity.     It  derives  its  supply 
entirely  from  the  Mamilla  Pool,  and  usually  has  from  two  to  six 
feet  ot  water,  though  it  sometimes  becomes  entirely  exhausted 
late  in  autumn.     The  water  is  drawn  up  to  a  considerable  height 
ot  great  expense  of  labor  by  two  stout  FeUahin,  and  sent  across 
the  street  over  a  large  stone  arch  to  supply  a  bathing  establish- 
ment— which  being  lower  than  the  pool,  might  easily  be  supplied 
by  a  small  leaden  pipe,  acting  as  a  syphon.     But  such  a  device  as 
this,  emanating  from  the  Christians,  is  spurned  by  the  Moslem. 
We  close  our  series  of  illustrations  by  a  representation  of  Solo- 
mon's Pools,  which  are  three  in  number,  and  called  by  the  Arabs, 
"  El-Burah  " — the  pools.     They  are  about  eight  miles  from  Jeru- 
salem, at  the  head  of  a  long  valley,  called  Wady  Urtas,  supposed 
to  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  Etham.     The  upper  pool  is  380  feet 
long,  and  is  near  an  ancient  but  well-preserved  Saracenic  fortress, 
and  derives  its  supply  of  water  from  a  fountain  about  two  hun- 
dred yards  above  it.     This  fountain  is  about  thirty  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  accessible  only  through  a  rude,  roughly- 
walled,  declivitous  passage.     The  Arab  shepherds  keep  it  closed 
by  shutting  up  its  conical  mouth  with  a  heavy  round  stone.     The 
water  heing  collected  into  a  central  receptacle  from  various  sur- 
rounding nssures,  is  conducted  far  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
ground  to  the  upper  pool,  just  before  entering  which  it  is  again 
accessible  by  descending  a  rude  stairway  of  rocks.     This  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  very  fountain  which  the  "  king  who  was  a  preach- 
er in  Jerusalem,"  had  in  his  mind  when  he  speaks  of  "a  spring 
shut  up,  a  fountain  sealed"  {Cant.  iv.  12).     One  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  below  this  pool,  is  the  second  or  middle  pool,  423  feet 
in  length,  while  the  third  pool  is  582  feet  long.     The  walls  are 
built  of  large  hewn  stones,  well  lined  with  cement.     The  lower 
one,  at  the  present  day,  is  never  entirely  filled.  The  water  brought 
from  the  "  fountain  sealed,"  may  either  be  turned  into  the  pools, 
or  conducted  by  the  rapidly  descending  aqueduct  beside  it.  There 
must  necessarily  bo  an  eduet  as  well  as  an  induct  connected  with 
each  pool  for  regulating  its  supply  of  water,   though  the  exact 
modus  operandi  is  not  apparent.     The  lower  puol  receives  an  ad- 
ditional supply,  at  least  in  winter,  from  two  ^nperticial  channels 
running  round  the  hill  on  the  south;  and  the  main  aqueduct  hav- 
ing passed  a  short  distance  below  the  pools,  receives  a  consider- 
able accession  from  another  conduit  coming  from  the  south  ;  and 
having  crossed  the  valley  just  below  the  lowermost  pool,  enters 
The  aquedtiet  some  yards  lower  down,  having  received   two  tribu- 
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taries,  one  from  beneath  the  pool,  and  the  other  from  a  point  lower 
than  the  top  of  the  pool,  and  probably  lower  than  its  bottom, 
which  unite  in  a  room  under  the  lower  wall  and  dam  of  the  pool. 
The  style  of  architecture  in  this  room  very  closely  resembles  that 
of  the  "sealed  fountain."  The  atmosphere  being  subject  to  hut 
little  variation  in  humidity  or  temperature  in  these  deep  subter- 
ranean, partially  closed  recesses,  the  vaults  as  well  as  arches  are 
found  in  an  admirable  state  of  preservation.  The  aqueduct  is 
made  exclusively  of  cylinders  of  red  pottery  ware  twelve  or  fif- 
teen inches  long  and  eight  or  ten  in  diameter,  cemented  into  eaoh 
other  and  buried  usually  a  foot  or  two  in  the  ground,  but  having 
occasional  watering-places  of  Btone  with  open  mouths  through 
which  the  water  can  be  easily  obtained.  About  one  mile  below 
the  poolB,  the  aqueduct  passes  just  above  the  town  of  Artas,  where 
a  few  Americans  settled,  and  for  a  time  succeeded  in  the  culture 
of  the  most  valuable  esculents — vegetables,  fruit,  grains,  etc.,  but 
were  soon  compelled  to  desist  on  account  of  the  opposition  of  the 
natives.  A  powerful  fountain  bursts  from  the  side  of  the  hill  just 
below  the  ruined  village,  and,  being  received  into  a  reservoir,  now 
waters  the  rich  gardens  of  the  lovely  vale.  It  was  formerly  car- 
ried to  Herodium  or  Frank  Mountain,  to  adorn  the  paradise  of 
Herod  the  Great,  hence  called  to  this  day  by  the  Arabs  Jebl  Furi- 
dis — an  Arabic  corruption  of  that  term,  as  Artas  is  also  of  the 
name  assigned  to  it  by  the  monks,  and  not  altogether  nnwarrant- 
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ably,  i(  Bortus  clausus"  from  the  simile  used  by  Solomon,  "a 
garden  enclosed  is  my  sister,  my  spouse."  The  aqueduct  passes 
on  hence  to  Jerusalem,  reposing  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills,  slight- 
ly descending,  and  pursuing  the  tortuous  course  of  twelve  and  a 
quarter  miles,  but  not  as  sinuous  as  represented  by  travellers,  for, 
instead  of  passing  round  Bethlehem,  as  is  generally  maintained, 
it  goes  directly  through  the  centre  of  the  town  after  reaching  "the 
well,"  and  also  tunnels  another  hill  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  city.  Having  reached  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  it  passes  round 
the  lower  pool  of  that  valley,  about  seventy-five  yards  above  it, 
on  nine  or  ten  arches,  now  nearly  concealed  by  accumulated 
earth ;  but  before  doing  so  sends  off  a  short  branch  to  the  troughs 
of  a  monumental  fountain  situated  midway  on  the  lower  side  ot 
the  "great  pool."  The  inscription,  as  translated  by  Dr.  Schultz, 
reads  :  "  In  the  name  of  the  most  merciful  God,— our  lord  the 
Sultan  El-Melik-en  Nassir,  the  Lord  of  the  Faith  and  of  the 
faithfnl,  Mohammed,  son  of  the  Sultan  el-melik  el-mansue  Kel- 
aun,  ordered  this  blessed  aqueduct  to  be  built  (A.D.  1294 — 1340). 
The  work  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  our  engravings  is  for  sale 
by  Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co.,  of  this  city.  To  travellers  visiting 
the  East  it  will  be  found  an  invaluable  companion,  as  it  comprises 
a  summary  of  all  the  information  that  can  be  desired  by  an  ex- 
plorer of  the  Holy  City,  while  to  those  whose  opportunities  do  not 
permit  them  to  perform  the  pilgrimage,  the  numerous  and  splen- 
did engravings,  with  the  text  and  maps,  convey  an  accurate  and 
comprehensive  idea  of  every  locality. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
A   DREAM    OF   THE   DESERT. 

BY   AXNA   M.    HATES. 

I  hoar  the  ohill  wind's  wail  of  doom, 

Amid  those  hoary  Northern  pines; 
While  in  its  far  cerulean  homo 

The  star  of  eveuiug  shines. 
And,  turning  from  the  frost  ami  snow, 

Like  him  who  spake  with  honeyed  lips, 
Across  tho  solemn  sea  I  go 

In  tho  broad  whlto-wiuged  ships. 

Not  whero  tho  rich  maguolia's  bloom. 
And  the  soft  aloe's  breath  is  shed — 
Where  groves  of  citron  shed  their  gloom, 

My  wandering  feet  are  sped. 
I  8oo  the  Sphinx,  so  grand  and  vast, 
Rise  against  Egypt's  burning  sky  : 
A  mouument  of  greatness  past, 
Of  nations  now  gone  by. 

Not  to  the  relies  of  this  lund, 

Its  sepulchres  and  fanes,  I  turn; 
But  where  the  drifting  desert  sands 

Beneath  the  hot  suns  burn  : 
Where  the  wild,  swarthy  Beehuan 

Speeds  on  his  courser's  flying  fcot, 
Impatient  for  some  hostile  clan, 

Or  foreign  foe,  to  meet. 

And,  hush!  tho  tinkling  camel-bells 

Ring  o'er  the  desert  sands: 
:Ncath  banners  bright  the  echo  swells: 

They  come — the  pilgrim  bands! 
Wearied,  the  onward  way  they  trace — 

Was  it  the  scent  of  balms, 
That  came  from  some  lone,  breezy  placo 

Of  tamarisks  and  palms? 

Yea,  an  oasis  rises  there — ■ 

Its  cooling  fountains  gleam, 
And  tho  acacia's  yellow  hair 

Droops  over  shrubs  of  green. 
They  pitch  their  dark  tents  on  the  sands, 

And  linger  by  the  door; 
While  in  the  distant  heavenly  lands, 

The  stars  shine  out  once  more. 
They  toll  wierd  tales  of  Emir's  scars, 

And  in  low  tone  recite  them  over — 
Of  flight,  of  pillage,  and  of  wars, 

Or  maiden  and  her  lover. 

They  think  not  of  the  peril  past, 

Tho  danger  that  the  morrow  brings, 
While  now  the  palms  their  shadow  cast, 

And  the  cool  fountain  sings  : 
The  hot  and  weary  desert  way, 

Where  nought  but  bitter  melons  grow. 
And  lordly  lion3  lurk  to  slay, 

Along  the  path  they  go. 

O,  dwellers  from  the  rich  and  great, 

Ye  see  the  life  that  Abraham  saw; 
The  desert  ground  your  wide  estate, 

And  none  save  Nature's  law! 
While  He  of  the  unsleeping  eye 

Yet  watches  o'er  the  desert  dim, 
And  listens  to  the  imploring  ory 

The  faithful  raise  to  Him. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE    SISTERS. 

A  TRUTHFUL  STORY  OF  THE  SEPOY  REVOLT. 

BY  JOHN   BOSS   DIX. 

One  bright,  sunny  afternoon  in  August,  18 — ,  a  party  of  gen- 
tlemen were  seated  in  one  of  the  windows  of  the  United  Service 
Club  House,  in  Pall  Mall.  That  day  a  drawing-room  was  held 
in  St.  James's  Palace,  and  already  long  lines  of  carriages  contain- 
ing all  the  rank  and  beauty  of  the  aristocratic  circles  were  slowly 
passing.  The  scene  was  indeed  splendid — such  a  one  as  could 
only  be  witnessed  in  a  great  European  capital.  Duchesses  and 
countesses,  ladies  and  right  honorables,  marchionesses  and  mad- 
ames,  all  glittering  with  jewels,  and  splendid  with  velvets,  laces, 
satins  and  feathers — all  were  there  to  bo  seen.  Ancient  dowagers, 
rouged  and  ringletted,  with  low  dresses  and  girlish  affectation,  sat 
side  by  side  with  youthful  beauties  whose  charms  needed  not  the 
"  aid  of  foreign  ornament,"  although  jewels  and  diamonds  glit- 
tered on  head-dresses  and  stomachers.  In  company  with  these,  or 
else  alone,  were  officers  in  showy  and  brilliant  uniforms,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  different  diplomatic  corps  in  their  official  costumes,  the 
judges  in  their  scarlet,  ermiue-triinmed  robes,  and  the  civic  po- 
tentate and  his  retinue.  All  were  on  their  way  to  pay  court  to 
their  sovereign,-  many  for  tho  hundredth  time,  or  perhaps  more, 
and  many,  too,  whose  young  bosoms  panted  with  eager  delight  in 
tho  prospect  of  being  presented  for  the  first  time  to  the  highest 
lady  in  the  land. 

Many  and  various  were  the  remarks  which  were  made  on  the 
numerous  passers-by  by  the  knot  of  gentlemen  to  whom  we  have 
referred ;  most  of  them  seemed  to  know  everybody — that  is,  every- 
body worth  knowing.  If  many  of  those  smiling  folks  in  the  gor- 
geous carriages  could  have  heard  the  remarks  which  were  so  flip- 
pantly made  respecting  them,  the  expression  of  their  countenances 
might  have  been  marvellously  altered.  "With  these  gossipings, 
however,  we  have  at  present  little  to  do,  excepting  as  they  referred 
to  one  particular  group  of  travellers  to  St.  James's  Palace. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  halt  in  the  procession,  and  in  consequence 
thereof,  one  of  the  carriages  stopped  directly  opposite  the  club- 


house window.  It  contained  three  persons,  an  elderly  gentleman 
and  two  young  ladies  ;  tho  former  was  evidently,  from  a  certain 
family  likeness,  related  to  the  latter.  Ho  was  a  stern,  gray-haired 
man,  with  a  bronzed  face  and  thick  moustache.  His  dress  was  a 
mnjor-gcucral's  uniform,  and  tho  breast  of  his  scarlet  coat  was 
covered  with  orders.  Sternly  and  bolt  upright,  he  sat  in  his 
carriage,  only  recognizing  by  a  stiff  salute  the  greetings  of  some 
gentlemen  who  stood  on  the  steps  of  the  club  house. 

If  this  individual,  in  his  warlike  attire,  suggested  the  idea  of 
Mars,  his  beautiful  companions  no  less  strikingly  conveyed  the 
impression  of  a  hraco  of  Vcuuses.  Each  of  them  was  strikingly 
lovely,  but,  as  is  often  the  case  with  sisters,  were  highly  contrasted. 
The  elder  of  the  two  was  a  brunette,  with  large  dark  eyes  gleam- 
ing beneath  a  cloud  of  sable  hair,  that  half  showed  a  low,  broad 
forehead;  the  nose  was  purely  Grecian,  and  the  mouth  witli  its 
just  visible  pearl-like  teeth,  a  miniature  copy  of  Apollo's  bow. 
There  was  a  certain  majesty  in  her  ah*  which  well  became  her,  and 
enough  of  her  form  was  visible  through  the  carriage  window,  to 
show  that  so  matchless  a  face  was  combined  with  as  glorious  a 
figure. 

The  younger  girl  had  one  of  those  bright,  sunny,  blonde  faces, 
which,  framed  in  goldea  ringlets,  as  it  were,  made  captive  every 
heart  that  beheld  it.  Its  expression  was  ineffably  sweet.  The 
eyes  were  of  that  description  so  seldom  met  with,  except  in  Ire- 
land, their  color  being  a  deep  violet — so  deep,  that  in  some  light 
they  appeared  almost  black.  There  was  a  world  of  tenderness  in 
their  depths  when  they  were  lighted  up  with  joyous  excitement,  or 
moistened  by  tender  feeling.  The  other  features  were  charming, 
and  the  general  expression  was,  as  Tom  Moore  says — 

u  Like  any  fair  lake  that  the  breeze  is  upon, 
Whence  it  breaks  into  dimples  and  laughs  in  the  sun." 

Presently  the  obstruction,  whatever  it  had  been,  was  removed, 
and  the  carnage  with  the  old  officer  and  his  nieces — for  the  latter 
were  children  of  his  deceased  brother — moved  on  and  were  soon 
lost  to  sight. 

"  Verra  fine  creataws,  those  Eortescue  girls  !"  drawled  a  smooth- 
faced young  officer  of  the  guards,  a  sort  of  military  Mantalini ; 
"  pity  the  old  fellow  hadn't  shaken  the  pagoda  tree  for  their  benefit, 
before  he  kicked  the  bucket." 

"And  they're  going  away,  too,"  observed  another  of  the  loung- 
ers. "  By  Jove  !"  he  added,  "  we  can't  afford  to  lose  so  much 
beauty,  as  the  Old  Bailey  judge  said  to  the  pretty  girl  when  he 
sentenced  her  to  a  week's  imprisonment,  instead  of  to  seven  years 
transportation  !" 

"  Going — going  where  ?  Who  says  the  Miss  Fortescues  are 
going  to  quit  London?"  asked  a  gentleman,  whose  eyes  had  fol- 
lowed the  carriage  until  it  was  out  of  sight. 

"  I  did,  Tracy,"  replied  the  last  speaker.  "  I  was  told  last  night 
at  "White's,  that  the  girls  were  going  out  to  India  in  the  Seram- 
pore,  which  sails  next  month." 

"And  a  deuced  pretty  pair  for  the  India  matrimonial  market, 
too.  Gad  !  how  the  old  majors  will  snap  them  up  !  Such  goods 
as  those  wont  hang  long  on  hand,"  remarked  the  military  fop,  as 
he  carelessly  twirled  his  moustache. 

Lieutenant  Tracy  threw  a  glance  of  scorn  at  the  speaker,  and 
abruptly  quitted  tho  room.  His  departure  gave  rise  to  sundry 
remarks,  which  none  would  have  dared  to  make  in  his  presence. 
Erom  the  club  house  the  young  man  proceeded  to  the  War  Office, 
and  three  days  after  the  Gazette  announced  that  Lieutenant  Tracy, 
of  the  Tenth  Hussars,  had  exchanged  into  the  Twelfth  Regiment 
of  Dragoons,  which  were  ordered  for  immediate  service  in  tho 
East,  and  would  sail  in  the  next  Indiaman  for  Calcutta. 

The  father  of  the  Misses  Eortescue,  an  officer  of  great  merit,  but 
who,  for  want  of  opportunity  and  interest  in  high  quarters,  had 
missed  promotion,  unlike  his  more  fortunate  brother,  who  owed 
his  success  to  a  scries  of  lucky  accidents — had  died  in  India,  leav- 
ing a  widow  and  three  blooming  daughters.  Mrs.  Eortescue  soon 
followed  her  husband,  and  since  her  death  the  younger  daughters 
resided  with  their  uncle,  who,  though  as  affectionate  as  a  stiff 
martinet  could  be,  was  not  exactly  the  most  suitable  guardian  and 
companion  for  two  girls  just  entering  upon  life.  The  oldest 
daughter,  Mrs.  Bamfylde,  was  married  to  a  gentleman  in  the  East 
India  Company's  service,  and  held  a  high  civil  position  in  Calcut- 
ta. Not  having  any  children,  she  found  her  situation  somewhat 
lonely,  and  had  sent  for  her  sisters  to  join  her,  and  make  India 
their  home.  Mrs.  Bamfylde  herself  had  married  well,  as  it  is 
termed,  and  naturally  hoped  that  her  sisters  might  be  equally  for- 
tunate. They,  however,  had  no  ideas  of  that  nature,  and  only 
looked  forward  to  escape  from  a  grim  guardian,  and  to  a  more 
congenial  home  with  a  beloved  relative. 

It  was  a  glorous  evening  when,  under  a  full  press  of  canvass,  a 
splendid  East  Indiaman,  the  Serampore,  ran  down  tho  English 
Channel.  As  the  white  cliffs  of  the  Kentish  coast  were  fast  dying 
from  view  and  becoming  indistinct  in  the  gathering  darkness,  a 
little  groupJsat  near  the  taffrail,  long  after  the  other  cabin  passen- 
gers, who  already  began  to  feel  the  sickening  influence  of  the  sea, 
had  retired  to  their  respective  berths.  This  party  consisted  of  the 
two  Misses  Eortescue,  Esther  and  Gertrude,  and  Lieutenant  Tracy, 
who  was  the  accepted  suitor  of  the  former.  It  is  highly  probable  ■ 
that  their  conversation  was  of  that  sentimental  and  interesting 
sort  which  usually  takes  placo  on  such  occasions,  and  which, 
as  it  may  easily  be  imagined  by  our  readers,  we  forbear  to 
repeat.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  it  was  solely  on  Es- 
ther's account  that  tho  young  soldier  had  effected  an  exchange  of 
regiments ;  and  it  was  in  the  hope  that  fortune  would  soon  favor 
him,  and  so  put  it  in  bis  power  to~  many  Esther  and  give  Ger- 
trude a  home  with  them,  that  all  were  now  on  their  way  to  the 
gorgeous  East. 

Needless  would  it  be  to  describe  the  voyage ;  such  matters,  in 
these  days  of  travelling,  have  lost  their  novelty.    Enough  to  say 


that,  after  four  months'  sailing,  the  Serampore  entered  the  Hoog- 
*cy,  passed  Sangar  Island,  and  came  to  anchor  on  the  river,  full 
in  sight  of  the  "  City  of  Palaces."  How  novel  and  beautiful  every- 
thing looked  to  tho  eyes  of  the  ocean-tired  voyagers  !  The  clear, 
bright,  hot  sunshine,  tho  odd  buildings,  the  wonderful  temples,  tho 
many  singular  costumes,  the  hump-backed  cows,  were  all  go 
strange!  They  received  a  warm  welcome,  of  course,  from  Mrs. 
Bamfylde,  and  were  speedily  domesticated  in  her  house.  Lieu- 
tenant Tracy,  of  course,  immediately  went  to  his  quarters. 

So  far  as  Esther  and  Tracy  were  concerned,  "the  course  of  true 
love"  seemed  to  run  smoothly  enough,  despite  the  proverb  to  the 
contraiy.  Gertrude,  too,  had  attracted  the  attention  of  a  young 
native  officer,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  Bombay  merchant.  Monandur 
Tagore,  though  Indian  blood  ran  in  his  veins,  had  received  an 
European  education,  and  was  highly  accomplished.  His  com- 
plexion was  of  a  warm  olive,  and  a  more  graceful  figure  could  not 
be  sculptured  by  a  Phidias.  He  performed  to  admiration  the  part 
of  an  East  Indian  Othello  to  the  gentle  English  girl,  who  like 
Desdemoua,  "loved  him  for  the  dangers  he  had  passed."  In  short 
they  had  become,  though  secretly,  engaged. 

Lieutenant  Tracy,  Esther  Eortescue  and  Mrs.  Bamfylde  were 
one  day  seated  at  tiffin,  while  Monandur  Tagore  and  Gertrude 
idly  lounged  in  the  shade  of  tho  verandah  without,  when  Mr. 
Bamfylde  entered  hurriedly,  his  face  pale  and  his  manner  agitated 
in  the  extreme.  He  beckoned  Tracy  from  the  room.  The  young 
officer  immediately  aroso  and  followed  Bamfylde,  with  whom  he 
retired  to  a  small  summer-house  at  the  end  of  the  garden. 

"What  can  be  the  matter  ?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bamfylde.  "I 
never  saw  my  husband  so  excited  before ;  something  terrible  must 
have  happened !" 

Esther  also  was  greatly  alarmed,  and  beckoned  to  her  sister 
and  Tagore  to  approach. 

"Have  you  noticed  anything  remarkable  to-day  V  she  asked 
of  the  latter. 

The  young  Asiatic  looked  calmly  in  her  face  and  smiled,  as  ho 
answered  in  the  negative ;  but  Mrs.  Bamfylde  afterwards  remem- 
bered that  there  was  a  peculiar  expression  in  his  eye,  which  she 
did  not  like,  as  he  spoke.  The  gentlemen  remained  together  for 
a  few  minutes,  and  then  Mrs.  Bamfylde,  declaring  that  she  could 
endure  the  suspense  no  longer,  was  about  to  hurry  to  her  husband, 
when  the  latter,  with  Lieutenant  Tracy,  were  seen  approaching. 

"  It's  no  use  disguising  it,"  he  said ;  "  we  must  leave  Calcutta, 
and  without  delay.  I  have  just  received  an  order  to  depart  im- 
mediately for  Cawnporc — and  Tracy's  regiment  is  tinder  march- 
ing orders.  It  seems  that  some  apprehension  of  a  disturbance 
among  the  Sepoy  troops  is  anticipated.  We — that  is,  my  wife, 
Esther  and  Gertrude — shall  go  forward,  and  Tracy  will  rejoin  us 
at  Cawnpore.  /  must  be  on  the  spot  without  delay ;  and  so,  la- 
dies, while  I  give  orders  for  the  transportation  of  our  baggage  and 
ourselves,  I  beseech  you  to  lose  no  time  in  preparing  for  your 
departure.     We  must  start  at  sunset." 

That  night  the  Bamfyldes,  tho  Misses  Eortescue,  and  Monan- 
dur Tagore,  who  had  offered  to  escort  the  latter,  departed  from 
Calcutta.  Lieutenant  Tracy  was  to  follow  with  his  regiment  in  a 
few  days.  The  family  party  arrived  in  due  time  in  the  distant 
city,  and  found,  much  to  their  relief,  that  although  soino  symp- 
toms of  mutiny  had  appeared,  without  doubt  all  mutinous  feeling 
was  now  quite  subdued.  Esther  looked  forward  with  delight  to 
meeting  Tracy,  and  in  the  meantime  the  city  of  Cawnpore  and  its 
novelties  afforded  her  amusement  and  occupation. 

Three  weeks  had  elapsed  since  their  arrival  in  this  eastern  city, 
when  after  a  fearfully  hot  day,  the  European  inhabitants  were  pre- 
paring, some  to  enjoy  the  evening  drive,  and  others  to  attend 
church,  for  it  was  the  afternoon  of  the  Sabbath.  Suddenly,  as  if 
the  trump  of  doom  had  sounded,  a  terrible  shouting  was  heard. 
The  officers  at  the  heads  of  their  various  regiments  were  first 
startled  by  a  simultaneous  movement  of  rebellion  among  the  troops 
under  their  command,  and  those  who  could  not  escape,  were  in- 
stantly slaughtered.  The  scene  was  horrible!  But  a  few  mo- 
ments before  all  was  peaceful  and  calm,  and  now  Pandemonium 
itself  seemed  to  have  been  let  loose  ! 

Those  officers  who  fortunately  escaped  the  first  carnage,  instant- 
ly retreated  into  the  city,  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  those  troops 
which  seemed  to  hold  fast  to  their  allegiance,  and  hastily  attempted 
to  place  the  women  and  children  in  a  place  of  security.  That, 
however,  was  a  difficult  task  to  accomplish,  and  already  the  bru- 
tal mutineei's  were  committing  atrocities  of  which  only  fiends 
might  be  supposed  capable.  At  the  first  alarm,  Mrs.  Bamfylde, 
together  with  Esther,  Gertrude,  and  many  of  the  wives  and  daugh- 
ters of  other  officers  and  soldiers,  were  crammed  into  a  long,  low 
building,  where  it  was  hoped  they  might  remain  safely  concealed 
from  their  enemies  until  Tracy  and  his  comrades  should  arrive  to 
rescue  them. 

The  city  was  completely  in  possession  of  the  rebellions  Sepoys, 
and  the  streets  were  literally  flooded  with  blood.  Neither  age,  6ex 
nor  condition  was  spared,  and  it  was  only  by  using  the  most  ex- 
traordinary precautions,  that  the  unfortunate  subjects  of  our  nar- 
rative were  enabled  to  escape  detection  so  long  as  they  did.  They 
were,  some  fifty  or  more  trembling,  despairing  women,  huddled 
together  in  a  dark  apartment,  with  only  one  or  two  male  com- 
panions to  keep  watch,  guard  it  could  not  be  termed. 

Monandur  Tagore  had  not  been  seen  since  the  commencement 
of  the  outbreak,  and  Gertrude  added  to  her  troubles,  the  harassing 
fear  that  be  had  been  slaughtered  by  the  mutineers.  Never  for  a 
moment  had  she  doubted  his  lo}'alty,  and  with  almost  a  certainty 
that  it  would  be  so,  she  counted  on  his  delivering  her  and  her 
friends  for  her  sake,  from  their  present  captivity.  But  hour  aficr 
hour  passed  away,  and  only  the  rattle  of  fire-arms  and  the  boom- 
ing of  artillery,  or  the  piercing  shrieks  of  the  tortured  victims 
reached  her  ears. 
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Leaving  the  wretched  captives  for  tho  present,  let  iu  return  to 
Lieutenant  Tracy,  who,  ai  wo  hnvc  laid,  waj  marching  with  bu 
regiment  to  tliu  city,  the  capture  »>(  which  they  were  yet  to  learn. 

The  troop  which  Tracy  commanded  emerged   ( a  defile  on  a 

wide  sandy  plain,  when  a  speck  was  seen  in  the  far  distance.  I ta 
each  occasions  i!ic  smallest  unusual  objeel  1m  subjected  to  the  mo  I 
rigid  scrutiny,  and  having  proved  to  bo  a  man  who  was  approach- 
ing them  fast,  conjecture  became  busy  as  to  what  bis  mi  ton 
might  be.  They  were  not  long  left  in  doubt,  for  both  parties 
travelling  towards  one  centre,  speedily  met.  The  man  turned  oat 
to  bo  uu  Indian  runner,  one  of  those  lithe,  muscular  beings  who 
convey  messages  for  long  distances,  on  foot  and  over  roads  which 
neither  elephants,  horses  nor  mnles  could  travel  By  availing 
themselves  of  short  cuts,  these  men  often  proved  the  fastest  posoi- 
Lle  expresses  in  that  country. 

Although  not  altogether  unprepared  for  bud  news,  the  intelli- 
gence of  which  the  runner  was  the  bearer,  Btruck  Tracy  with  the 
utmost  alarm  ami  dismay.  ETo  bad  beard  since  his  arrival  hi  the 
country,  inn  many  tales  of  the  habits  of  tho  native  soldiery,  to 
hesitate  for  one  moment  to  believe  that  the  greatest  atrocities 
would  be  perpetrated.  And  Esther!  sAewas  at  the  mercy  of  those 
merciless  wretches.  Poor  Gertrude,  too  !  for  her  he  felt  no  less  ; 
but  he  remembered  with  satisfaction,  that  the  admirer  of  the  latter, 
Monandur  Togore,  was  with  them,  and  he  hoped  nnd  doubted  not 
that  bis  influence  with  his  countrymen  would  be  exerted  in  their 
behalf.  But  what  could  one  man  do  among  SO  many  infuriated 
thousands  1  These  thoughts  were  madness;  but  there  was  no 
time  for  delay  ;  patting  spurs  to  his  horse,  he  galloped  nt  onec  to 
the  commanding  officer  of  bis  regiment,  from  whom  ho  earnestly 
solicited  and  received  permission  to  pusli  forward  with  a  detach- 
ment, in  order,  if  possible,  to  afford  assistance  to  the  sufferers.  It 
was  also  hoped  that  the  appearance  of  reinforcements  would  have 
its  effect  on  the  mutinous  soldiery. 

At  last,  after  innumerable  hardships,  the  neighborhood  of  Cawn- 
poro  was  reached,  and  then,  from  spies  and  men  whom  he  captured, 
he  learned  the  whole  dreadful  truth.  Ncna  Sahib  was  in  complete 
possession  of  tho  city,  and  nearly  all  the  Europeans  had  been 
slaughtered  !  A  few  still  concealed  themselves,  and  it  was  sup- 
posed that  some  officers'  wives  and  daughters  were  secreted.  In 
his  extremity  of  agony,  Tracy  caught  eagerly  at  this  slight  hope 
that  the  young  English  girls  might  be  yet  safe;  and  he  deter- 
mined, mad  as  the  step  was,  to  endeavor  to  penetrate  by  himself 
into  the  city,  to  reach  and  save,  or  to  perish  with  them  ! 

The  resolution  was  no  sooner  formed  than  he  prepared  to  cany 
it  into  effect.  Fortunately  the  nights  were  dark,  and  on  the  third 
evening  after  his  arrival,  ho  succeeded  in  entering  unobserved  and 
disguised,  the  devoted  city.  But  that  part  of  his  adventure  achieved, 
the  greatest  difficulty  remained  to  be  surmounted.  How  was  he,  a 
perfect  stranger  in  a  strangely  built  city,  to  find  out  where  the  fu- 
gitives were  concealed,  if,  indeed,  they  were  not  already  destroyed, 
or,  worse  still,  in  the  harems  of  their  terrible  captors  ?  Horrible 
as  both  these  suppositions  were,  the  former  was  by  far  the  least 
dreadful  of  the  two.  Resolving,  however,  to  hope  even  against 
hope,  he  cautiously  and  silently  groped  his  way  through  the  de- 
serted streets,  for  the  Sepoys,  drunk  with  license  and  satiated  with 
lust  and  pleasure,  were  not  at  that  time  to  be  seen. 

For  several  hours  Tracy  had  been  engaged  in  a  search  in  which 
he  now  began  to  despair  of  succeeding,  when,  as  he  turned  the  an- 
glo  of  a  short,  narrow  street,  he  thought  he  caught  sight  of  a  retreat- 
ing figure,  and  the  faint  moonlight  enabled  his  quick  eye  to  per- 
ceive that  it  was  a  scarlet  coat,  and  not  only  this,  but  epaulettes 
glittered  in  the  moonbeams.  Not  daring  to  speak,  he  sprang  for- 
ward in  the  direction  of  the  retreating  stranger,  and  had  proceeded 
hut  a  little  way  when  he  heard  a  low  whistle  near  him.  Had  he 
been  recognized  1  The  hastily  put  question  was  speedily  an- 
swered, for  almost  immediately  a  man  came  forward,  laid  his  fin- 
gers on  his  own  lip  and  his  hand  on  Tracy's  wrist,  and  with  a 
gesture  of  caution,  led  him  through  a  narrow  passage  to  the  door 
of  a  long,  low  building,  into  which  both  entered. 

Strange  and  startling  was  the  spectacle  which  met  the  eye  of 
the  young  lieutenant.  AVomcn  of  all  ages  were  there,  hoping,  yet 
fearing  to  hope,  that  their  deliverance  was  at  hand.  Before  he 
had  time  to  look  well  about  him,  Esther  Fortescue  had  descried 
him,  and  in  all  the  energy  of  desperation,  she  with  her  sisters 
clung  to  him  as  to  their  last  chance  for  life.  Dreadful  as  their 
condition  assuredly  was,  the  young  man  learned  with  grateful  feel- 
ings that  they  had  as  yet  escaped  the  terrible  doom  which  had  be- 
fallen so  many  of  their  sex.  But  how  uncertain  was  the  future  ! 
It  was  all  but  certain  that  ere  loug  their  place  of  concealment 
must  be  discovered,  and  if  that  should  happen  before  the  arrival 
of  the  English  troops,  fearful  would  be  the  destiny  of  all  in  that 
wretched  place  ! 

Alas  !  their  fears  were  but  too  well  founded,  for  as  soon  as  day- 
light appeared,  small  gangs  of  Sepoys  passed  frequently  by  the 
house,  where  a  deathlike  silence  was  kept,  searching  for  any  stray 
treasure  which  might  be  found  on  the  bodies  of  the  many  murdered 
officers.  One  of  these  parties  of  marauders  had  just  departed,  af- 
ter narrowly  stumbling  on  their  hiding-place,  when  Esther,  mak- 
ing  a  sign  to  Tracy,  drew  him.  aside  to  an  unoccupied  corner  of 
tho  building. 

"  Charles,"  she  said,  looking  him  steadily  in  the  face ;  "  Charles, 
the  end  of  all  this  is  close  at  hand ;  I  know,  I  feel  it !  Iu  this 
awful  hour  I  will  not  insult  yon  by  asking  if  I  am  as  dear  to  you 
as  ever;  but  knowing  that  I  am  so,  I  am  going  to  ask  of  you  a 
precious  aud  last  favor." 

The  young  man  kissed  her  pale  cheek,  and  promised  compli- 
ance ;  "  for,"  said  he,  "  I  know  you  will  not  ask  me  to  do  any- 
thing inconsistent  with  my  power  and  duty." 

"  I  will  not ;  that  which  I  shall  require  of  you,  will  preservo  us 
both ;  aud  more  than  that — "  she  blushed  and  her  head  sank  on  his 


shoulder.    "G    tradi  I  ■■       a    le  to  the  conclusion  that  i  i 

is  at  an  cud;   nothing  remains  bat  death,  or 

les ;    but  you  can  nt  least  savo  us  from  the  clutches  of  tbc 
— and  you  most  !" 
"But  how  '  Tracy.    "God  only  known  how  gladly 

I  would  do  so ;  yet  I  fear  a  i-  be]  ond  my  power." 

"  Vuii  have  in  your  belt  a  revol 

"  Ye.f,and  every  barrel  is  Loaded  ;  the  fellows  tdiull  ut  least  have 
their  contents  before  they  touch  either  of  us." 

11  Hearken,  Charles  ! — should  they  surprise  us,  Gertrude  and 
Fanny  will  keep,  close  beside  you — poor  Penny  !  Barofylde,  her 
husband,  is  killed,  and  she  has  no  one  bat  as  to  live  for! — I  say, 
should  we  be  surprised,  you  must  solemnly  promise,  when  all  hope 
of  deliverance  is  past,  tO  prevent  our  falling  alive  into  the  handd  of 
the  Sepoys !" 

It  was  a  terrible  promise  to  make,  but  Tracy  knew  too  well  the 
alternative. 

"Docs  Gertrude  know  of  this,  and  Fanny  also?"  he  inquired. 

"Both,"  she  replied;  "our  destiny  is  in  your  hands  now — 
come !"  And  she  led  him  to  where  her  sisters  were  crouching  to- 
gether on  the  ground.  Not  a  word  was  spoken,  but  each  compre- 
hended the  other,  and  a  faint  smile  played  on  the  countenance*  of 
the  three  women. 

"But  where  was  Monandur  Tagore  V  asked  Tracy,  of  Ger- 
trude; the  only  reply  was,  that  he  had  not  been  seen  hincc  tho 
breaking  out  of  tho  revolt — doubtless  he  had  been  killed. 

A  long,  sad  half  hour  passed  away,  atul  then  u  wild  shouting 
was  heard ;  the  noise  frightened  one  of  the  poor  children,  who 
forthwith  commenced  crying,  and  at  that  moment  a  prowling  Se- 
poy happened  to  be  passing;  in  an  instant  he  gave  the  alarm,  and 
a  troop  of  the  mutineers  came  galloping  down  in  answer  to  tho 
signal. 

"All  is  lost  I"  cried  Tracy,  as  peeping  through  a  loop-hole,  ho 
saw  about  fifty  ferocious  soldiers  swooping  down  upon  them,  with 
Monandur  Togore  at  their  head  ! 

The  treacherous  Asiatic  gave  orders,  and  the  nest  instant  tho 
wretched  band  of  fugitives  stood  cowering  before  their  cruel  ene- 
mies !  Monandur's  keen  eye  quickly  discovered  Gertrude,  who 
cast  on  him  a  look  of  the  bitterest  scorn,  and  shrank  close  to  the 
side  of  Tracy,  as  the  Sepoy  chief  despatched  a  soldier  to  seize  her. 
At  the  same  moment  there  was  a  general  rush  made  upon  tho 
pent  up  crowd.  The  shrieks  and  cries,  blent  with  the  furious 
howling  of  the  Sepoys,  nearly  drove  the  young  lieutenant  mad. 

"A  thousand  gold  mohurs  to  whoever  shall  seize  those  English 
women  I"  shouted  the  leader,  and  at  the  same  moment  he  fired  at 
Lieutenant  Tracy,  who  escaped  the  ball,  which,  however,  laid 
Mrs.  Bamfylde  low. 

"  Now — Tracy — now  ! — or  it  will  be  too  late  !"  And  Gertrude 
echoed  the  cry. 

A  spasm  of  intense  agony  convulsed  the  countenance  of  the 
young  soldier,  but  it  lasted  ouly  for  a  moment.  Quickly  drawing 
his  pistol,  he  kissed  Gertrude  and  Esther,  placed  the  muzzle  of  the 
weapon  to  the  breasts  of  both,  and  then  fired  at  Monandur.  The 
rebel  fell.  Tracy  cast  one  look  on  the  sisters,  who  lay  at  his  feet 
quite  dead,  and  then  a  bullet  through  his  own  brain  ended  all.  He 
had  fulfilled  his  terrible  promise  !  To  the  horrible  indignities  to 
which  the  other  females  were,  and  perhaps  are,  subjected,  the 
bloody  records  of  recent  Indian  history  attest. 


SUN-LIGHT  SEALED  UP  IN  A  TSOTTLE. 

M.  Kiepce  de  St.  Victor,  in  France,  has  lately  made  some  ex- 
periments of  exceeding  interest,  in  order  to  determine  whether 
bodies  which  have  absorbed  light,  and  which  are  afterwards  kept 
in  darkness  for  any  length  of  time,  will  again  give  out  light.  He 
found  that  an  engraving  which  had  been  exposed  to  the  sun's 
rays,  and  afterwards  placed  in  a  dark  box,  would  affect  sensitive 
photographic  paper,  and  produce  a  dark  impression  of  the  light 
parts.  This  result  was  not  produced  unless  the  picture  had  been 
subjected  to  sun-light,  portions  covered  by  a  screen  having  no  ac- 
tion at  all.  The  object  seemed  to  be  saturated  with  light,  and  the 
longer  the  action  of  light  upon  it,  the  more  intense  was  the  repro- 
duction of  the  figure.  It  was  ascertained  that  actual  contact  of 
the  colored  surface  with  the  sensitive  paper  is  not  necessary,  and 
that  the  impression  could  be  taken  at  a  distance.  A  layer  of  any 
tissue,  however,  interposed  between  the  picture  and  the  sensitive 
paper  prevented  the  action.  Certain  English  inks  gave  the  best 
results.  The  impressions  differed  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
chemical  ingredients  of  the  color.  A  white  color  reproduced  the 
best.  M.  St.  Victor  exposed  an  engraving  to  the  light  for  an  hour 
and  then  applied  it  to  a  while  pasteboard  surface,  which  had  been 
kept  in  darkness  for  several  days,  and  allowed  them  to  remain  in 
contact  twenty-four  hours.  The  pasteboard  then  transferred  to 
sensitive  paper  an  impression  of  the  engraving,  less  clear  however 
than  in  the  previous  instance.  The  most  wonderfcil  experiment 
of  all  was  this — a  metallic  tube,  closed  at  one  extremity,  and  lined 
with  white  paper,  was  placed  so  that  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
might  enter  the  open  end  and  be  absorbed.  An  engraving  upon  In- 
dia paper  was  then  placed  over  a  sheet  of  sensitive  paper,  and  the 
opening  of  the  tube  so  applied  that  the  light  contained  in  it  might 
act  upon  the  engraving.  It  was  found  that  an  impression  could 
thus  be  taken  otf  by  means  of  the  light  absorbed  aud  confined  with- 
in the  tube.  If  the  tube  is  hermetically  scaled,  the  property  of 
radiation  of  the  light  from  its  internal  surface  is  indefinitely  pre- 
served— a  ray  of  sun-light  sealed  up  in  a  bottle. — Boston  Traveller. 


"We  know  the  effects  of  many  things,  but  the  causes  of  few ;  ex- 
perience, therefore,  is  a  surer  guide  than  imagination,  and  inquiry 
than  conjecture.  But  those  physical  difficulties  which  you  cannot 
account  for,  be  very  slow  to  arraign,  for  he  that  would  be  wiser 
than  nature,  would  be  wiser  than  (Jod. — Lacon. 


ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAKI 

By  enclosing  one  dollar  as  below,  you  will  receive  Ballou's  Dollaii  Mwnmr 
for  a  whole  year.  It  is  elegantly  illustrated,  and  each  number  contains  one 
hundred  pages  of  original  tales,  sketches,  adventures,  prose  and  poetic  geins, 
a  housewife's  department,  tloral  department,  curious  department,  aud  concri- 
butionsfrom  over  twenty  regular  contributors  in  each  number,  bticg  also 
richly  illustrated.     The  cheapest  magazine  in  the  world! 

Any  person  sending  113  the  names  of  five  subscribers  with  S5,  shall  have  the 
sixth  copy  gratis. 

No.  £1  "Winter  Street.  M.  M.  BALLOU  Boston.  Mass. 


[Written  for  Ballou'*  Pictorial.) 

0PRISG  l  LOWERS. 

n  KTa  WZSTOX. 

The  flpring  comes  rlovly  up  thi*  way.— CnturittL. 

Am  break*  the  m'/n-.-iv  o'er  the  »«•». 

Ar  •  teals  the  morning  on  the  night, 
■   'low  dawning  of  the  *; 

la  flooding  »U  the  earth  with  ll^ut. 
Or  upland*  brown,  and  dtukv  hilU. 

IU  "cloth  of  gold"  the  vunihioe  fling*, 
When  fragrant  w-uth  wind*,  hurrjing  by, 

Dr-<;.  blouotni  from  their  balmy  wlngc. 

Oo  Fonny  banks,  whose  grassy  slope* 

Are  pied  wfth  violets  blue  aud  white, 
rimraae,  with  its  gi.lden  eye*. 

Climbs  upward  to  the  mellow  light ; 
And.  noddlog  by  the  meadow-brook, 

The  knots  of  yellow  eowilffd  blow, 
And  tufu  of  crass  and  tender  leaves 

Sway  in  the  skepy  water's  flow 

Beneath  the  dark  and  ref  tlesj  pines, 

That  whisper  through  the  balmy  night, 
Tli"  arbutus,  mid  its  »btnlng  leaves', 

Is  trailing  blMsoms  pink  and  white ; 
And  purple  wood  •anemones, 

In  sheltered  nooks  and  valleys  grow, 
And  dairies,  mid  the  tawny  rocks, 

Gleam  out  like  flakes  of  winter's  snow. 

But  when  the  lalse  and  fickle  winds 

Shall  whi.-per  to  the  listening  trees 
Of  summer's  bright  and  beauteous  thing* — 

Her  gorgeous  bloom  and  scented  breeze : 
"When  earth  beneath  the  changing  skies 

Ilath  blushed  in  May-bloom,  wept  In  showers, 
The  spring  shall  fold  her  weary  wings, 

And  vanish  with  the  early  (lowers. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  LITTLE  BLACK  SATIN  BAG. 


BY    MAKGiEET    VEBXE. 

It  is  a  poor,  antiquated  looking  affair.  The  strings  arc  knotted, 
the  seams  are  frayed,  and  the  flowers  figured  on  the  shining  satin 
are  worn  and  faded.  Yet  a  fortune  could  not  tempt  me  to  part 
with  it.  A  plump  orange  could  hardly  be  squeezed  into  it — such 
a  wee,  diminutive,  old-fashioned  bit  of  a  thing  it  is ;  but  the  sea  is 
not  fuller  of  shells  than  that  of  memories — memories  that  will  not 
cease  to  make  music  in  my  heart,  until  its  last  pulse  throbs  faintly 
into  silence — memories  that  are  woven  about,  some  with  roses 
and  some  with  yew,  that  are  a  mingling  of  gall  and  honey  in  a 
jewelled  cup. 

0  how  the  past,  the  beautiful,  the  bitter,  the  precious  past,  drifts 
backward  like  a  ponderous  panorama,  as  I  gaze  upon  it !  I  see  a 
pleasant  home  iu  the  heart  of  a  populous  village.  There  are  morn- 
ing-glory vines  winding  greenly  upon  its  walls,  tossing  backwards 
and  forwards  their  running  wreaths  of  foliage,  as  die  coquettish 
wind  dallies  with  their  dark  leaves  and  bell-like  blossoms.  A 
river  trips  by  with  its  murmuring  music,  the  rippling  of  its  count- 
less waves  beating  like  pulses  of  liquid  silver  against  the  velvety 
shore.  I  see  the  rosy  faces  of  children  at  play— children  who  have 
parted  since,  some  to  wrestle  and  pant  in  the  world's  stormy  path- 
ways, and  some  to  be  shut  in  forever  from  mortal  sight  bv  the 
white  gates  of  the  celestial  city. 

1  see  the  smile  of  the  gentle,  true-hearted  mother;  hear  the  soft 
melody  of  her  voice,  and  feel  the  caressing  touch  of  her  hand  up- 
on my  forehead.  I  see  two  dark-eyed  sisters,  one  scarcely  more 
than  a  babe  in  her  winsome  helplessness,  and  the  other  standing 
in  the  rosy  portals  of  womanhood,  with  its  flush  upon  her  cheek, 
its  radiance  shining  through  the  soft  brownness  of  her  eyes. 

And  then,  Heaven  pity  me  !  I  see  the  trailing  shadow  of  death 
across  the  threshold.  I  see  two  coffins,  two  corpses,  two  still,  calm 
faces,  from  which  has  been  dashed  all  the  radiance  of  life.  I  sec 
hands  that  mine  have  clasped,  crossed  stiffly  over  icy  bosoms  ; 
lips  that  mine  have  clung  to,  closed  in  the  pallid  speechlessness  of 
death  ;  tresses  that  I  have  braided,  combed  straightly  backward  as 
they  never  were  combed  before,  with  snow-drops  wound  among 
them  like  clusters  of  milk-white  pearls;  eyes  that  mine  have  read, 
shut  closely  in  an  unbroken  slumber,  their  fringed  lids  outlined 
like  slender  threads  of  jet  against  cheeks  of  waxen  whiteness. 

I  see  two  long  processions  winding  slowly  through  the  village 
streets,  one  under  a  sky  gray  with  November's  rain,  and  the  other 
with  the  fresh  May  sunshine  dropping  over  it  like  a  golden  mist. 
I  see  the  two  slender  graves  mounded  in  the  churchyard,  with 
pausies  purpling  above  them,  and  honeysuckles  breaking  out  in 
clusters  of  crimson  bloom.  I  see  a  home  made  desolate,  a  house 
darkened  by  the  brooding  wings  of  a  great  bereavement ;  and 
then  I  see  what  it  were  not  well  to  tell — my  own  life  diverging 
from  the  threshold  of  that  saddened  home,  into  the  passionate, 
whirling  maelstrom  of  the  world. 

Yes,  it  is  worn  and  frayed  aud  faded,  my  little  satin  bag,  but 
for  the  sake  of  the  sweet  sister  whose  white  fingers  fashioned  it,  it 
is  infinitely  precious.  The  grave-mould  may  gather  upon  sunny 
tresses,  over  crimson  lips  the  dust  may  settle,  radiant  eyes  grow 
lustreless,  loving  hearts  be  hushed;  but  memory  and  hope,  thank 
God  !  are  faithful  ever  to  their  trust,  and  standing  in  the  threshold 
of  our  darkened  hearts,  they  point  smilingly,  one  backward  to  the 
joys  that  have  been,  the  other  forward  to  the  eternal  happiness 
that  is  to  be  ! 
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IiONDON  STREET  MUSICIANS. 

Among  tho  "  cries  "  of  London,  tho  great  me- 
tropolis, wo  may  class  tho  hideous  noises  made  by 
somo  of  tho  strcot  musicians  which  rises  above  tho 
din  of  carts  nnd  the  roll  of  carriages.  Thcro  are 
all  sorts  of  those  strolling  minstrels,  from  the  unac- 
companied ballad-singer  to  tho  organ-grinder,  with 
his  accompanying  cymbal  and  tambourine-players. 
Tho  graphic  sketch  on  this  page  represents  a  fam- 
ily group,  father,  mother  and  child — the  woman 
torturing  a  fiddle,  the  man  sawing  on  a  bass-viol, 
and  man,  woman  and  child  vocalizing  at  the  top  of 
their  lungs.  Yet  we  must  not  bo  too  severe  on 
these  itinerants.  Some  of  them  have  good  instru- 
ments, and  many  of  them  good  lungs.  They  are 
not  to  be  banished  unheard.  There  are  some  sil- 
ver voices  as  well  as  brazen  lungs  in  their  ranks. 
Rachel,  the  groat  tragic  actress,  was  once  a  ballad- 
singer  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  Many  of  the  choris- 
ters at  tho  Italian  opera,  London,  made  their  first 
debut  in  the  streets.  And  then  these  folks  afford 
many  of  the  people  the  only  chance  they  have  of 
hearing  music  cheaply,  except  when  a  military 
band  chances  to  perform  in  public.  Were  tho 
magistrates  to  undertake  to  suppress  them  they 
would  deprive  many  a  poor  woman  and  child  of 
their  only  harmless  amusement.  Many  of  the 
ballads  sung  in  the  streets  of  London  are  merito- 
rious, though  a  majority,  perhaps,  are  sad  trash. 
Of  old,  the  ballad-singers  of  London  were  a  fa- 
mous class,  and  even  such  poets  as  Gay  did  not 
disdain  to  write  for  them.  If  the  ballads  of  na- 
tions are  as  powerful  as  its  laws,  it  is  only  because 
they  can  be  comprehended  by  auditors  who  can 
neither  read  nor  write  through  the  medium  of  itin- 
erant vocalists.  On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  we 
cannot  certainly  complain  of  a  lack  of  street  mu- 
sic, for  Europe  annually  exports  hither  numerous 
specimens  of  her  street  melodists.  "  From  morn 
till  dewy  eve  "  we  hear  their  strains  "  in  linked 
Eweetness  long  drawn  out,  and  musical  as  is  Apol- 
lo's lute."  They  follow  their  vocation  with  a  per- 
severance worthy  of  a  better  cause.  Unhappily 
they  generally  all  hit  upon  the  same  tune,  and 
as  they  follow  each  other  in  rapid  succession,  the 
ear  is  sometimes  wearied  by  the  uncalled-for  repe- 
tition. Most  of  our  street  musicians  are  Italians, 
but  their  instrumentation  is  almost  always  mechan- 
ical. A  violin  is  a  rare  exception,  though  we  oc- 
casionally meet  with  a  performer  on  that  instru- 
ment, after  the  manner  of  Paganini  and  Vieux 
Temps — a  long  way  after,  of  course.  Some  un- 
charitable persons,  who  hate  these  strollers,  sug- 
gest that  they  may  ultimately  terminate  their  career 
by  an  involuntary  performance  on  a  single  string  ! 
Indeed,  our  late  legislature  was  petitio  i.d  to  pass 
a  law  prohibiting  street  music  under  ,  aius  and 


ponalties.  No  act,  however,  passed,  we  believe, 
for  our  ears  aro  regaled  as  usual  with  floods  of  im- 
ported melody,  in  every  street  and  court,  at  every 
hour  of  the  day  and  evening  There  is  such  im- 
mense competition  in  this  line  of  business  that 
individuals  cannot  certainly  make  much  at  it. 
During  the  hard  times,  which  are  now,  luckily, 
only  a  remembered  phantom,  the  organ-grinders 
and  accordcon  players  must  have  found  it  ox- 
tromely  difficult  to  keep  soul  and  body  together. 
In  a  financial  crisis,  the  fine  arts  aro  the  first  to 
suffer — -when  men  can't  meet  their  notes  of  hand 
of  course  they  wont  pay  for  notes  of  music — and 
the  poor  musicians  aro  forced  to  waste  their  sweet- 
ness on  the  desert  air. 


STREET    MUSICIANS,    LONDON. 


SWISS  VINTAGE  DANCE. 

The  gay  scene  depicted  on  this  pago  is  quite 
characteristic  of  the  genial  season  of  the  vintage 
in  Switzerland,  which  is  a  universal  holiday.  On- 
a  little  green,  embossed  in  vine-clad  hills,  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  large  vineyard  with  his  friends  and 
workpeople  are  gaily  dancing  to  tho  music  of  their 
own  merry  voices.  In  the  middle  distance  is  6een 
a  huge  press  where  the  juice  of  the  grapes  is  ex- 
tracted by  being  trodden  or  danced  upon,  no  other 
method  being  found  so  effectual.  The  men  and 
girls  as  they  come  in  from  the  hills  with  their  bur- 
thens of  grapes  empty  them  into  the  vat  and  then 
take  their  turn  in  the  dance.  In  the  distance  fig- 
ures of  men  and  women  are  discovered  gathering 
grapes.  In  the  European  vineyards  the  grapes 
are  trained  around  short  stakes  and  cut  quite  low, 
so  that  a  vineyard  does  not  present  near  so  pic- 
turesque an  appearance  as  an  English  hop-field. 
Still,  when  the  hills  are  purple  with  the  ripe  clus- 
ters in  harvest  time,  the  eye  and  heart  are  glad- 
dened at  tho  prospect.  The  grape  is  one  ot  the 
most  generous  gifts  of  Providence  to  man.  It 
flourishes  even  in  very  high  latitudes,  and  even  to 
our  cold  New  Englaud  region  the  Northmen  gave 
the  name  of  Vine-land  from  the  abundauco  ot 
this  fruit.  Tho  grape  also  accommodates  itself 
to  almost  every  variety  of  treatment.  It  may  be 
severely  pruned  and  it  may  also  be  suffered  com- 

Sletely  to  overrun  a  house.  In  some  part3  of 
Torthern  Italy,  the  vines  are  suffered  to  hang  in 
festoons  from  tree  to  tree,  and  form  in  that  case  a 
most  graceful  natural  decoration  to  the  landscape. 
In  the  countries  of  Europe  where  the  vine  is  grown, 
and  where  laud  is  high,  every  available  spot  is  em- 
ployed for  its  culture.  The  traveller  along  the 
Rhine  will  frequently  see  men  suspended  by  ropes 
along  the  face  of  a  rocky  cliff,  having  with  them 
baskets  of  earth,  which  they  till  into  crevices  for 
the  vines  to  root  in.  In  all  vine  countries  the 
leaves  and  prunings  are  carefully  saved  formanure. 


SWISS    VINTAGE   DANCE 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Dotmriiii. — Kossuth  novcr  rnlrt  -'Thoro  \n  no  fllfneiilty  with  him  who  wills." 
The  phrase  ho  quoted  npproTlngly— "  Nothing  In  lmp«wlbln  to  lilm  who 
wills  n — wan  used  by  a  Frenchman  of  Mnrnnlllrn,  who,  when  tho  authorities 
rofunnd  permission  to  tho  groat  Ilmigarlnn  to  land,  whllo  on  his  way  to  tho 
United  Stntes,  iwam  a  long  dManro  to  tlio  rossnl,  to  shuko  hands  with  him. 

T.  O.— "Luther  and  J^oyolrt,"  it  han  boon  «aid,  '■  represent  program  and 
check,  march  and  countermarch,  action  and  reaction  In  tho  same  epoch  of 
tho  ecclesiastic*]  world." 

0-  D.— Lord  Byron's  only  daughter,  Countess  of  LoTolaro,  died  in  18C2. 

Btudint. — IjOiiIr  XVI.  won  put  to  death,  not  for  any  orime  of  his  own.  Tho 
ferocious  Danfon  did  but  utter  the  ncntiment  of  the  French  National  As- 
sembly, when  ho  exclaimed,  "  The  coalesced  kings  Hires  ton  us— wo  hurl  at 
their  foot,  as  gsgo  of  battle,  tho  bond  of  a  king." 

Prjpn,. — Indigo  li  n  production  chiefly  of  seyeral  varieties  of  tho  plant  called 
Indtgoforn,  ft  natlTO  of  Amerlra  and  of  tho  East  and  West  Indies,     Tho 

f riant,  after  being  cut  a  little  whilo  boforo  flowering,  \a  stooped  with  wator 
n  largo  rata,  whore  It  undergoes  fermentation.  Burlng  this  process  a  flno 
pulvorulont  pulp  sepnratcs,  which  Is  at  flrat  green,  but  becomes  blue  by 
exposure  to  tho  stmosphcro. 

F.  0.  8.,  Andovor,  Mass. — In  tho  "  Congressional  ttlobo,'*  or  any  of  tho  largo 
daily  newspapers  of  tho  data.  Flics  are  kept  In  tho  Boston  Athrcncuni  and 
Public  Library,  or  In  tho  outrun  of  the  pnpors  themselves. 

Index. — Louis  Pnlllppo  was  mado  constitutional  king  of  the  French  mainly 
through  tho  instrumentality  of  Lafnyetto. 

Tjibbpis. — Conway,  tho  English  actor,  who  played  an  engagement  at  tho  Fed- 
eral Street  Theatre  some  thirty  years  ago,  committed  suicide. 

Mrs.  H.  M-",  Provldouco,  R.  I.— Plants  absorb  and  radiate  heat  under  varying 
olroumstancos.  A  flower  Is  not  Interesting  by  its  beauty  alone,  it  performs 
various  functions  in  tho  economy  of  nature.  "  It  decomposes  tho  rays  of 
Bolar  light,  and  sends  tho  rod  rays  only  to  our  eyes.  It  absorbs  or  radiates 
heat,  according  to  tho  temporaturo  of  the  aerial  mantle  that  wraps  alike  tho 

flower  and  tho  man.     It  dintllu  tho  gaseous  vapors, I  restores  to  man  tho 

vital  air  on  which  he  lives.  It  takes  Into  its  own  substance,  and  incorpo- 
rates with  its  own  frame,  the  carbon  and  tho  hydrogen  of  which  man  has  no 
tmmcdlato  need.  It  drinks  tho  daw-drop  or  tho  rain-drop,  and  gives  forth 
lis  sweat  odor  as  a  thanksgiving.  And  when  It  dies,  it  preaches  oloquontly 
to  beauty,  pointing  to  tho  ond  that  Is  to  come!" 

J.  C,  Troy,  New  York. — One  of  tho  Brothers  Burnham  has  removed  from 
Cornhill,  to  a  now  building  opposite  tho  Old  South  Church. 

Wutoir-Wise. — Tho  snow  line  is  the  estimated  altitude  in  all  countries 
where  snow  would  be  formed.  Even  at  the  equator,  at  an  altitude  of  15,000 
or  16,000  feot  from  the  level  of  the  sea,  snow  Is  found  upon  the  mountain 
summits,  whero  It  perpetually  lies.  As  we  proceed  north  or  south  of  tho 
equator,  the  snow  Hue  lessens  in  altitude. 

Inquirer. — "  Tho  Dream,"  performed  at  the  Boston  Museum,  was  written  by 
Steele,  tho  dramatist,  for  Mr.  Kimball,  and  first  played  at  tho  "  Old  Muse- 
um," corner  of  Bromfield  Street 

T.  M.  O.,  New  Bedford. — It  is  our  impression  that  Gen.  Jackson  visited  New 
York  and  Boston,  in  the  spring  of  1833. 


The  safest  Bank. — Tho  safest  bank  in  the  world  for  deposit- 
ors is  Davy  Jones's  lockor.  It  has  been  computed  that  there  are 
four  thousand  millions  of  dollars  in  gold  and  jewels  at  tho  bottom 
of  tho  sea,  on  the  route  between  England  and  India.  Still,  we 
should  not  wonder  if  some  cute  Yankee  invented  a  way  to  recover 
the  submerged  treasure. 

The  Coolies. — The  Coolies  don't  work  very  well  in  Cuba.  As 
nobody  understands  Chinese,  they  can  plot  revolts  safely — and  on 
more  than  one  occasion  have  risen  against  their  employers. 


SPLINTERS. 


....  Petrarch  fell  in  love  with  his  Laura,  at  Avignon,  in  the 
Church  oi  St.  Clare,  April  6,  1327,'  at  6  A.  M. 

....  The  legislature  have  prohibited  the  establishment  of  tho 
free  city  hospital  within  300  feet  of  any  Bchool-hcuse  or  church. 

....  Several  good  paintings  have  recently  been  sold  at  Cot- 
f  ton's,  in  this  city — one  landscape  brought  five  hundred  dollars. 

....  "We  believe  there  are  but  three  unmarried  editors  in  this 
city — those  of  tho  Transcript,  tho  Courier,  and  the  Advertiser. 

....  Bishop  Wilkins  says  Noah's  Ark  was  one  hundred  years  in 
building,  and  she  guaged  (carpenter's  measurement)  82,625  tons. 

....  Some  of  the  old  Puritans,  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
used  to  substitute  "thy  commonwealth,"  for  "thy  kingdom." 

....  The  Evening  Gazette  sayB : — "  There  was  once  a  king  in 
Denmark  named  Half,  and  that  is  the  whole." 

....  A  preacher  in  England  went  through  the  task  of  writing 
and  delivering  119  sermons  on  the  119th  Psalm. 

During  his  confinement  in  the  prison  at  Mazas,  Orsini's 

hair  changed,  in  a  short  time,  from  jet  black  to  silver  white. 

The  steamer  Tyre  from  Brazil  lately  arrived  in  Lisbon 

with  £300,000  in  gold  and  £29,000  in  diamonds — a  rich  cargo. 

....  A  director  of  the  British  Bubble  Bank,  brought  before  a 
court  for  fraud,  exclaimed,  "  We  must  all  have  our  trials  I" 

....  The  Dundee  Arctic  Fishing  Company  has  just  completed 
a  new  steam  screw  whaler,  for  service  in  the  northern  seas. 

....  The  gold  medal  voted  by  the  State  of  New  York  to  Com- 
mander Hartstein,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  presented  to  him. 

....  The  French  government  has  decided  to  increase  tho  force 
of  their  naval  squadron  on  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland. 

....  Donald  McKay's  ship,  the  "  Sovereign  of  the  Seas,"  origi- 
nally sold  for  $1 50,000,  recently  brought  only  $40,000,  in  England 

An  omnibus  cane  has  been  invented,  to  be  loaded  with 

three  cent  pieces,  discharged  at  the  driver  by  a  spring. 

....  Mayor  Tiemann,  of  New  York,  is  waging  a  terrific  war 
against  lottery  dealers,  as  well  as  gambling-houses. 

....  Several  French  spies  have  lately  been  very  roughly  handled 
by  tho  indignant  foreign  refugees  in  London. 

Ladies  don't  know  whether  they  like  smoking  or  not ;  they 

make  no  objections  when  the  smokers  are  favorite  beaux. 

....  The  value  of  early  rising  is  manifest  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives.    The  early  riser  catches  the  speaker's  eye. 

Direct  steam  communication  between  St.  Johns  and  Liv- 
erpool, is  much  talked  about  in  the  former  place. 

....  Ferukh  Khan,  tho  Persian  ambassador,  has  been  lionized 
at  Rome.    The  ladies  criticise  his  dress,  but  praise  his  diamonds. 


TIIK  FUTURE  OF  FRAKCE. 

There  is  a  long-rolling  wave  of  agitation  in  tho  public  mind  of 
Europe,  resultant  from  tho  recent  d'.'ipcrate  attempt  upon  the  life 
of  the  French  emperor.  It  is  looked  upon  that  the  next  attempt 
may  bo  effectual  in  destroying  Louis.  Napoleon.  Nor  is  it  improb- 
able that  another  attack  upon  hi*  life  will  be  mado,  and  another  and 
another  still,  should  thcro  be  farther  failure.  For  tho  revelations 
mndi!  by  tho  failure  of  tho  last  plot,  and  tlio  consequent  investiga- 
tion*;, show  that  thoro  ii  a  numerous  and  thoroughly  organized 
hand  of  Italian  conspirators,  composed  of  determined  men,  fanati- 
cal to  the  Ia*t  degree,  who  have  token  tho  secret  oath  of  the  Car- 
bonari, and  arc  sworn  to  compass  the  death  of  their  recreant  asso- 
ciate, Louis  Napoleon,  and  thus  avongo  his  treachery  to  Italian 
liberty.  These  desperadoes  arc  actuated  by  a  double  motive — 
viz.,  to  punish  the  emperor  for  his  recreancy  to  the  brotherhood, 
of  which  ho  is  a  sworn  member,  and  to  remove  the  chicfest  obstaclo 
to  tho  liberation  of  Italy.  ' 

In  this  critical  stato  of  affairs,  the  future  of  Franco  becomes  a 
subject  of  keen  and  earnest  speculation  to  all,  not  unmixed  with 
fearful  apprehensions  to  tho  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  and  others 
who  havo  all  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain  by  revolution.  The  em- 
peror, as  we  have  boforo  remarked,  has  drawn  the  cords  of  restraint 
hardor  and  harder,  sinco  tho  recent  bomb-shell  conspiracy,  until 
tho  muttering  tones  of  discontent  have  becomo  audible  even  in 
France,  lie  has  also  established  a  council  of  regency,  to  assume 
tho  government  in  case  of  his  sudden  death,  so  that  tho  empire 
may  bo  secured  to  his  infant  son.  Little  faith,  however,  is  enter- 
tained that  this  expedient  would  bo  successful  to  preserve  quiet 
and  perpetuate  his  dynasty,  should  the  emperor  be  assassinated. 
For  the  council  itself  is  composed  of  discordant  materials,  tho 
young  Napoleon  is  a  more  infant,  and  the  army,  which  would  be 
tho  sole  reliance  of  the  regency,  would  be  very  apt  to  turn  from 
their  headless  government,  and  give  its  adhesion  to  anyone  of  the 
Bourbon  or  Orleans  family  who  should  present  himself  before  the 
nation  with  ability  to  assert  his  claim  to  the  throne. 

The  severe  and  tyrannical  government  of  tho  present  emperor, 
which  makes  even  Frenchmen  scowl  and  gnash  their  teeth,  would 
greatly  facilitate  the  overthrow  of  bis  dynasty,  should  he  be  sud- 
denly taken  off  by  the  machinations  of  the  conspirators  who  seek 
his  life.  In  the  first  paralysis  that  would  shock  the  public  mind 
of  France  upon  such  an  event,  men  would  be  prepared  to  accept 
any  expedient  almost  which  might  bo  offered,  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
caping from  the  bloody  inundation  of  anarchy  which  would  impend. 
The  present  representative  of  tho  Bourbon  house,  the  Compte  do 
Chambord,  stands  ready  for  such  an  emergency,  should  it  happen, 
and  will  at  once  throw  himself  before  the  people  of  France,  claim 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  and  enforce  his  claim  with  such  prof- 
fers of  liberal  government,  that  he  will  be  at  once  taken  into  fa- 
vor. It  is  stated  upon  good  authority  that  preparations  are  even 
now  in  readiness  for  ensuring  his  immediate  presence  in  Paris,  at 
tho  earliest  desirable  moment,  to  take  advantage  of  the  crisis  which 
the  death  of  Louis  Napoleon  would  cause.  Ho  is  esteemed  to  bo 
a  moderate  and  chastened  representative  of  St.  Louis — one  who 
has  thrown  aside  the  Bourbon  maxim  of  never  forgetting  and 
never  learning  anything,  and  made  up  his  mind,  if  ho  is  ever 
called  to  tho  throne,  to  rule  as  a  constitutional  king,  and  not  as 
a  bigoted  and  senseless  despot. 

As  the  compte  has  no  heirs  of  his  body,  and  never  can  have,  by 
reason  ot  natural  causes,  the  Orleans  branch  of  the  Bourbon  fami- 
ly, and  their  partizans  and  friends,  would  doubtless  make  common 
cause  with  him,  as  the  easiest  method  of  winning  back  the  French 
crown  to  their  line.  The  old  families  of  France,  who  have  got  sick 
of  the  brumagem  royalty  of  the  present  emperor,  would  also  favor 
a  movement  of  this  kind,  in  the  desire  to  give  themselves  greater 
consequence ;  so  too  would  the  very  large  body  of  the  French  peo- 
ple who  love  regal  display ;  for  they  would  greatly  prefer  to  see 
the  genuine  article  of  the  antique  Bourbon  stamp,  to  tho  clumsy 
cot  r  vrfeit  which  is  enacted  at  the  parvenue  court  of  the  third  Na- 
poleon. As  the  people  of  that  country  have  demonstrated  more 
thoroughly  than  ever  before,  during  the  career  of  the  present  em- 
peror, that  they  are  unfit  for,  and  incapable  of,  a  republican  gov- 
ernment, it  would  probably  be  the  best  thing  that  could  happen  to 
them,  if  Louis  Napoleon  should  be  removed  by  violence  and  his 
"dynasty  overthrown,  that  the  legitimate  sovereigns  of  Franco 
should  again  assume  the  reins  of  government. 


Madame  Le  Vest. — "  Belle  Britain,"  in  writing  from  Mobile 
to  the  N.  O.  Picayune,  thus  speaks  of  this  accomplished  Southern 
lady : — "  Next  to  the  cotton  interest,  the  accomplished  Madame 
Le  Vert  is  the '  peculiar  institution,'  and  particular  attraction  of  the 
place — a  rare  and  radiant  woman,  who  embodies  and  expresses 
in  her  charming  person  the  richness,  sweetness,  brightness  and 
exuberance  of  the  sunny  South." 


"  The  Arkansas  Ranger  :  or,  Dingle  the  Backwoodsman." — 

So  great  has  been  the  demand  for  this  remarkable  story,  that  wo 

have  now  issued  it  in  bound  form,  fully  illustrated.     It  may  be 

found  at  all  the  periodical  depots — price,  sixteen  cents;  or  we  will 

send  it,  post  paid,  to  any  part  of  the  country  on  tho  receipt  of 

ticcnty  cents. 

1  »«i  » 

A  Partizan  gone. — Joachim  Haspinger,  the  renowned  cleri- 
cal leader  of  the  Tyrolese  in  1809,  has  lately  died  at  tho  imperial 
castle  of  Mirabel,  near  Salzburg,  in  Germany,  at  the  ripe  age  of 
eighty-three.  The  French  invaders  nicknamed  him  "  Capuchin 
Redbeard." 

Back  Numbers. — All  the  back  numbers  of  the  "Pictorial" 
can  be  supplied  from  the  commencement  of  the  paper,  either 
bound,  or  in  single  numbers. 


ANOTHER  EUROPEAN  QLARRKL. 

King  Victor  Emanuel  of  Sardinia,  and  King  Ferdinand  of 
Naples,  have  got  into  a  quarrel  about  the  seizure  by  the  Neapolitan 
government  of  a  Sardinian  passenger  steamer  called  tho  Cagliari, 
in  the  open  sea,  in  July  last,  and  the  imprisonment  of  her  crew. 
It  appears  that  tho  steamer  took  on  board  as  passengers  at  Genoa, 
upon  one  of  her  regular  trips  from  that  place  to  Sardinia,  between 
twenty  and  thirty  passengers,  who  when  at  sea,  overpowered  the 
officers  and  crow  and  compelled  them  to  take  the  vessel  to  Ponza, 
on  the  coast  of  Naples.  The  captors  of  the  vessel  landed  there 
and  liberated  several  hundred  state  prisoners.  These  they  con- 
veyed to  Sapri,  where  they  landed  with  them,  and  discharged  tho 
vessel.  Tho  captain  at  once  steered  his  vessel  for  Naples,  to  give 
information  to  tho  government  of  tho  outrage  which  the  banditti 
had  committed,  but  on  his  way  thither  was  captured  by  two  Nea- 
politan vessels  ot  war,  his  vessel  seized,  and  himseif  and  crew 
token  to  Naples  as  prisoners.  Tho  Cagliari  has  been  condemned 
by  the  courts  as  a  prize,  and  the  prisoners  arc  undergoing  a  crim- 
inal trial. 

Against  this  seizure  of  private  property  upon  tho  high  seas,  and 
tho  capture  of  tho  crew,  the  Sardinian  government  has  protested 
in  the  most  energetic  terms,  demanding  tho  release  of  the  prison- 
ers and  full  indemnity  to  the  owners  for  their  vessel.  Tho  inter- 
ference of  Sardinia  has  thus  far  been  disregarded  by  Naples,  and 
it  is  said  that  King  Victor  will  soon  resort  to  force,  if  compliance 
with  his  demands  be  longer  delayed.  This  state  of  affairs  ap- 
pears to  involve  a  war  between  tho  two  powers,  and  the  quarrel 
between  these  two  petty  sovereigns  of  Italy  is  still  farther  compli- 
cated by  the  circumstance  that  two  of  the  crew,  named  Watt  and 
Park,  were  British  subjects.  These  Englishmen  have  suffered 
severely  during  their  long  imprisonment,  so  much  so  that  Watt 
has  become  insane.  The  capture  of  a  vessel  sailing  under  a 
friendly  flag,  upon  the  open  sea,  being  a  violation  of  international 
law,  tho  detention  of  these  British  subjects  is  clearly  illegal,  and 
yet  the  lato  ministry  of  England  seem  to  have  taken  no  decided 
steps  to  procure  their  release.  For  this  the  Palmerston  adminis- 
tration has  been  greatly  blamed,  and  better  things  arc  looked  for 
at  the  hands  of  the  Derby  ministry.  "We  do  not  see  the  cloven 
foot  of  France  sticking  out  in  this  new  quarrel,  as  yet,  but  doubt 
not  that  Louis  Napoleon  will  give  his  attention  to  it  in  due  time, 
as  he  assumes  to  be  tho  Lord  Protector  of  tyranny  in  Italy.  It 
was  perhaps  an  apprehension  that  he  might  interfere  which  de- 
terred Palmerston  from  extending  the  sacred  segis  of  British  pro- 
tection over  his  suffering  fellow-countrymen,  immured  in  the 
loathsome  dungeons  of  Naples. 


THE  OLD  STORY. 

A  young  poet  lately  committed  suicide  in  St.  Louis — the  effects 
of  poverty  and  rum.  It  is  a  sad  case.  Poetry  does  not  lead 
necessarily  to  rum,  for  that  has  ceased  to  be  the  Helicon  of  rhyme- 
sters— but  that  poetry  and  poverty  arc  generally  wedded  is  an 
established  fact.  How  many  brilliant  young  men,  with  talents  to 
succeed  in  a  profession  or  in  business,  have  mistaken  admiration 
of  poetry,  and  a  facility  of  metrical  composition,  for  true  poet- 
ic genius,  which  is  rarer  than  the  diamond,  and  wasted  their 
lives  away  in  the  profitless  pursuit  of  verse-making.  Too  late 
these  poor  monomaniacs  discern  their  error — too  late  perceive 
that  the  world  requires  a  man  to  earn  his  living  by  a  legitimate 
calling  before  he  indulges  the  luxury  of  muse-worship.  It  is  a 
sad  truth  that  we  live  in  a  bread-and-butter,  beef-and-potato 
world. 


Lights  for  Vessels. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences,  M.  Reynaud,  director  of  tho  lighthouses  of 
France,  and  M.  Degrand,  civil  engineer,  presented  an  account  of 
a  series  of  experiments  undertaken  to  ascertain  tho  comparative 
distances  at  which  colored  lights  are  perceptible.  From  these  ex- 
periments it  appears  that  a  red  light  is  seen  from  a  greater  dis- 
tance than  a  white  or  any  other  light,  while  blue  and  green  are 
the  least  perceptible.  This  fact,  which  it  appears  had  not  pre- 
viously been  observed,  is  of  considerable  importance  to  naviga- 
tion, and  hereafter  any  shipmaster  must  be  very  blue  or  green,  and 
not  read,  who  doesn't  use  red  lights. 


General  Havelock. — A  ludicrous  instance,  in  reference  to 
this  most  deeply  lamented  hero,  has  been  given,  of  tho  manner 
and  the  justice  with  which  the  Calcutta  press  has  attacked  the 
government  of  India.  "When  General  Havelock  was  appointed 
to  a  command  in  Persia,  the  whole  press  ran  riot  with  frantic  de- 
nouncements of  the  act.  They  said  that  this  appointment  of  an 
old,  worn  out,  methodistic,  psalm-singing  imbecile  crowned  all 
other  acts  of  folly  and  incapacity  of  which  the  government  had 
been  guilty.    A  slight  mistake  in  prevision,  that ! 


The  Acme  of  Science. — A  very  skilful  operation  was  per- 
formed in  Wisconsin  recently.  A  little  girl  had  her  eye  pierced 
by  a  penknife.  Part  of  the  contents  of  the  eye  escaped,  and  the 
iris  protruded  from  the  eye,  and  was  strangulated.  After  being 
put  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  the  iris  was  restored  to  its 
normal  position,  and  the  wound  closed. 


The  Lord  Protector. — General  Cushing  possesses  an  orig- 
inal portrait  of  Oliver  Cromwell  sent-  him  from  England.  It 
cannot  be  a  flattered  likeness,  for  Cromwell's  "paint  me  as  I 
am  "  was  imperative. 


Edward  Everett. — This  gentleman  has  been  invited  by  tho 
mayor  and  many  of  the  most  influential  citizens  of  New  Orleans 
to  deliver  his  address  on  Washington  in  the  Crescent  City. 
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[Written  for  Bailout  Pictorial.] 
MOONLIGHT. 


BY   EDWARD    S.    EU.IS. 

On  (ho  crystal  occnn, 

Glistening:  on  the  Bight, 
With  a  trembling  motion, 

Rests  the  moon's  pale  light; 
Trembling  like  the  aspen 

Under  heaven's  eigh: 
Like  a  shadow's  footsteps, 

Dancing  softly  by. 

Dancing,  sparkling,  flashing, 

On  tho  sleeping  wave, 
Like  the  tiny  clashing 

Of  some  spirits  brave  ; 
Now  it's  brightly  gleaming, 

Darting  from  tho  sight: 
"Wondrous,  magic  motions 

Makes  tho  moon's  soft  light. 

On  the  frowning  tower, 

O'er  tho  silent  earth, 
"With  a  mystic  power. 

Fairy  forms  have  birth. 
Such  a  night  as  angels 

To  tho  earth  descend 
On  some  loving  mission, 

Or  some  hearts  to  mond. 

Like  the  crystal  lining 

Of  some  golden  cloud: 
Like  this  life's  declining, 

Veiled  with  spotless  shroud: 
Over  earth  is  reigning, 

On  this  silent  night, 
Light  and  dancing  shadows 

In  the  moon's  soft  light. 

THE  PRESENT. 
Seek  not  to  know  to-morrow's  doom — 
That  is  not  oura  which  is  to  corao. 
The  present  moment's  all  our  storo; 

The  next,  should  Heaven  allow, 
Then  this  will  be  no  more : 

So  all  our  life  is  but  one  instant  now. — Coni 

A  SECRET. 
When  two  know  it.  how  can  it  be  a  secret? 
And,  indeed,  with  what  justice  canyon 
Expect  secrecy  in  me.  that  cannot 
Be  private  to  yourself? — Marston. 


(liter's  €m$  €\mx. 

GOSSIP    WITH    THE     HEADER. 

Glimpses  of  sunshine,  dashes  of  rain,  songs  of  birds,  heard  among  the  trees 
upon  tho  common,  or  in  the  shadows  of  the  Granary  burying-ground,  but 
nbove  all,  a  genial  air — when  it  doesn't  take  it  into  its  head  to  blow  from  the 
cast — all  these  signs  and  tokens  tell  us  that  we  are  gliding  through  the  gate- 
way of  spring  into  the  floral  hall  of  summer;  and  ever  joyous  is  the  bright 
transition.  Tho  heart  that  docs  not  beat  higher  in  the  sunshiny  days  of 
spring  is  dead  to  the  dearest  blessings  of  the  world The  language  of  com- 
pliment may  be  insincere,  but  it  is  pleasant  music  to  the  ear.     The  French 

know  its  grammar  and  lexicon  more  thoroughly  than  any  other  people As 

a  nobleman  was  leading  a  very  lovely  lady  from  the  theatre,  after  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  tragedy  of  Zaire,  at  which  she  had  been  greatly  affected,  they 
met  Voltaire,  to  whom  the  nobleman  said.  "  You  have  much  to  answer  for — 
tho  crime  of  drawing  floods  of  tears  from  those  beautiful  eyes."  Voltaire  re- 
plied, "  Ah,  my  lord,  those  eyes  know  but  too  well  how  to  revenge  them- 
selves."  We  have-  just  heard  an  incident  related  which  throws  the  egg- 
hatching  machine  into  the  distance :  A  few  weeks  since  a  farmer  of  Marshfield, 
Mass.,  unconsciously  threw  a  load  of  hay  over  a  Best  of  new-laid  eggs  in  a 
farm-chamber.  The  location  was  near  the  roof  and  exceedingly  warm.  In 
three  weeks  the  farmer,  while  engaged  in  the  loft,  heard  a  chirping,  and  on 
removing  tho  boy  found  a  Sue  brood  of  chickens,  hatched  out  by  tho  heat. 
The  little  fellows  were  all  doing  well,  though  their  ■'  maternal  parent  was  not 
aware  of  their  eateriorcity." Dr.  Durbin,  in  his  "  Observations  in  Eu- 
rope," vol.  1,  page  93,  gives  a  literal  French  copy  of  a  curious  original  billet- 
ftoux  of  the  illustrious  philosopher  to  Madame  Helvetius,  which  he  met  with 
in  tho  Royal  Library  at  Paris.  The  French  has  been  pronounced  execrable. 
Tho  translation  is  as  follows:  liH.  Franklin  never  forgets  any  party  whero 
Madame  Helvetius  is  to  be.  He  even  believes  that  if  he  were  engaged  to  go  to 
Paradise  this  morning,  he  would  make  supplication  to  be  permitted  to  remain 
on  earth  until  half  past  one  o'clock,  to  receive  the  embrace  which  she  has 
been  pleased  to  promise  him  upon  meeting  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Turgot."  On- 
ly think  of  Poor  Richard  writing  in  sush  a  strain  as  that! The  following 

anecdote  has  not  the  merit  of  novelty,  yet  it  is  very  characteristic,  and  wo 
dare  say  many  of  our  readers  Dover  heard  it :  An  Indiana  man  was  travelling 
down  the  Ohio  on  a  steamer  with  a  marc  and  a  two-year-old  colt,  when,  by  a 
sudden  careen  of  the  boat,  all  three  were  tilted  into  the  river.  Tho  Hoosier, 
as  he  rose,  puffing  and  blowing  above  water,  caught  hold  of  the  tail  of  the 
colt,  not  having  a  doubt  that  the  natural  instinct  of  the  animal  would  carry 
him  safe  ashore.  The  old  mare  took  a  "  bee  lino"  for  the  shore,  but  the 
frightened  colt  swam  lustily  down  tho  current,  with  its  owner  still  hanging 
fast.  "  Let  go  of  the  colt  and  hang  on  to  the  old  mare,"  shouted  some  of  his 
friends.  "  Phree,  booh!"  exclaimed  tho  Hoosier,  spouting  tho  water  from  his 
mouth,  and  shaking  his  head  like  a  Ncwfoxindland  dog,  "  it's  all  mighty  fine, 
your  telling  rac  to  let  go  the  colt,  but  to  a  man  that  can't  swim,  this  aint  ex- 
actly the  time/or  swapping  horses." A  clergyman  once  illustrated  tho  as- 
sertion that  the  most  pious  men  are  tho  bravest,  by  the  following  story.  He 
said:  During  a  recent  visit  to  Vermont,  I  fell  in  with  an  old  Revolutionary 
soldier  who  was  in  Bennington  battle.  He  told  me  that  all  of  a  suitable  age  to 
bear  arms  rushed  at  once  to  the  field,  and  even  their  fathers  could  not  keep 
nway.  One  old  man,  on  whose  locks  eighty  winters  had  shed  their  snows, 
when  his  sons  had  left  for  the  battle,  felt  the  impulse  so  strong  upon  him, 
that,  turning  to  his  good  old  wife,  he  said,  "  Sukey.  I  must  go  and  have  a  shot 
or  two  myself.  Taking  a  potato,  he  halved  it  for  a  mould,  in  which  ho  ran 
his  bullets  ;  the  dinner  horn  was  easily  converted  into  a  powder-flask;  then 
taking  down  the  old  rusty  queen's  arm,  he  picked  its  fliut,  and  thus  accou. 
tred,  proceeded  to  the  field.  Posting  himself  behind  a  great  sound  maple 
stump  for  a  breastwork,  he  awaited  his  opportunity.  Pretty  soou  a  com- 
manding red  coat  came  drifting  about  in  that  quarter,  when,  laying  the 
queen's  arms  on  the  stump,  and  lifting  his  eyes  to  heaven,  he  ejaculated. 


"  The  Lord  have  mercy  on  your  soul!"  Then  levelling  his  long  rusty  gun 
with  a  deadly  nim.  down  dropped  the  red  coat.     Now,  anything,  said  Mr.  C, 

but  lighting  a  man  who  prays  before  he  shoots! Some  peoplo  have  queer 

ideas  of  happiness.  A  gentleman  walking  in  the  environs  of  London,  lately, 
overheard  tho  following  conversation  between  a.  man  and  a  woman,  who  ap- 
peared as  if  just  come  from  some  pleasure-trip  into  the  country  : — Woman — 
'•  Blow  cie,  Bill,  how  tired  I  do  feel !  I'm  us  miserable,  too,  as  a  starved  her- 
ring. What  a  miserable  world  this  is'  I  wish  I  had  never  been  born — that  I 
do;  and  now  lam  born,  I  wish  myself  dead  again!"  Man — "  Why,  Bet, 
what's  the  matter  with  you  now?  Whatareyou  grumblingabout?"  Woman 
— '■  Why,  don't  I  tell  yer,  I  am  as  miserable  as  a  rat?"  Man — "Miserable, 
indeed !  Why,  what  on  earth  would  yer  have?  You  was  drunk  Monday,  and 
you  was  drunk  again  Wednesday,  and  I'm  blessed  if  you  haven't  had  pretty 
near  enough  to-day.  If  that  aint  enough  pleasure  for  yer,  I  don't  know  what 
is!  I  suppose  you  wants  to  be  a  downright  hongel  'ere  on  earth." Plu- 
tarch speaks  of  the  long  white  beard  of  an  old  Laconiau,  who,  beiug  asked 
why  ho  let  it  grow  to  such  a  length,  he  replied,  "It  is.  that  having  my 
white  beard  continually  before  my  eyes,  I  may  do  nothing  unworthy  of  its 

whiteness." On  a  certain  occasion  the  counsel  took  some  exception  to 

tho  ruling  of  tho  court  on  a  certain  point,  and  a  dispute  arose.  "  If  the 
court  please,"  said  tho  counsel,  "  I  wish  to  refer  to  this  book  a  moment." 
and  at  tho  same  time  picked  up  a  law  volume.  "There's  no  use  of  your  re- 
ferring to  any  book,"  exclaimed  tho  court,  angrily.  "I  have  decided  the 
p'int." We  should  never  in  any  way  eonsent  to  the  ill  treatment  of  ani- 
mals, because  the  fear  of  ridicule,  or  some  other  fear,  prevents  our  interfer- 
ing. As  to  there  being  anything  really  trifling  iu  any  act  of  humanity,  how- 
ever slight,  it.is  moral  blindness  to  suppose  so The  Great  Shoshonee 

Falls,  on  the  Snake  River,  a  branch  of  the  Columbia,  formerly  called  Lewis's 
Fork,  in  Oregon,  arc  said  to  be  next  to  Niagara  in  grandeur.  They  are  situ- 
ated in  the  great  volcanic  desert  of  Oregon — a  region  of  appalling  sterility — 
and  lie  so  far  from  the  ordinary  route  across  tho  continent,  that  they  have 

been  comparatively  unknown Four  screw  steamers  are  building  in  the 

Clydo  for  tho  Montreal  Ocean  Steamship  Company.  They  are  named  the 
Nova  Scotian,  North  Britain,  Hungarian  and  Bohemian Of  all  apparent- 
ly innocent  habits,  lying  in  bed  is  perhaps  the  worst.  Amidst  all  the  differ- 
ent habits  through  which  people  have  attained  to  a  long  life,  it  is  said  that  in 
this  one  respect,  and  this  only,  they  have  all  agreed.     No  very  long  lived  man 

has  been  a  late  riser An  infant  child  of  Mrs.  Stephen  Monagan,  of  EUs- 

worth,  Maine,  was  left  in  the  cradle  while  tho  mother  went  after  a  pail  of 
water.     When  she  returned,  she  saw,  to  her  horror,  that  a  stray  pig  had 
forced  his  way  into  the  room,  and  eaten  off  two  fingers  from  one  hand  of  tho 
child,  and  badly  mangled  another. ....  .Actions  speak  more  forcibly  than 

words;  they  are  the  test  of  character.  Like  fruit  upon  the  tree,  .they  show 
tho  nature  of  the  man;  while  motives,  like  the  sap,  are  hidden  from  our 

view Agents  of  the  British  government  are  in  Baltimore  for  the  purpose 

of  purchasing  three  million  feet  of  ship  timber,  which  will  be  cut  from  the 
mountainous  regions  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. ,.  .There  is  one 
passage  in  the  Scriptures,  to  which  all  the  potentates  of  Europe  seem  to  have 
given  their  unanimous  assent  and  approbation : — "  There  went  out  a  decree, 

in  the  days  of  Augustus  Czesar,  that  all  the  world  should  be  taxed.1' Our 

innocence  is  gone — withered  with  the  busines3-h"ke  contact  with  the  great 
world.  It  is  one  of  the  things  behind.  Forget  it.  It  was  worth  very  little, 
and  now  for  something  of  a  texture  more  firm,  more  enduring.  We  will  not 
mourn  over  the  loss  of  simplicity,  if  we  have  got  instead  souls  indurated  by 
experience,  disciplined  even  by  fall  to  refuse  the  evil  and  to  choose  the 
good E.  T.  Smith  has  purchased  a  large  hall  in  Leicester  Square,  Lon- 
don, which  he  has  christened  "The  Alhambra  "  (its  architecture  being  Moor- 
ish), and  in  which  he  has  engaged  a  star  preacher,  to  deliver  homilies  on  Sun- 
days iu  the  morning  free,  and  in  the  evening  at  one  shilling  a  head,  when  a 

grand  concert  is  given  in  addition Tho  few  moments  in   the  course  of 

each  day  which  a  man,  absorbed  In  some  worldly  pursuit,  may  carelessly  ex- 
pend in  kind  words  or  trifling  charities  to  those  around  him — and  kindness 
to  an  animal  is  one  of  these — are,  perhaps,  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  the  only 

time  he  has  lived  to  any  purpose  worth  recording In  Lowell,  recently,  a 

carpenter,  engaged  in  shingling  a  roof,  was  somewhat  surprised  by  a  gust  of 
wind  that  lifted  the  house  from  its  foundation,  carried  it  several  feet,  and 
then  upset  it — in  a  shattered  condition.  '  At  the  same  time  the  roof  of  a  shop 

was  taken  off  by  the  force  of  the  wind Wit  sometimes  becomes  practical. 

The  Greek  sage,  in  a  company  of  very  bad  archers,  who  were  trying  their  skill, 

placed  himself  close  to  the  target,  saying,  "It's  the  only  safe  spot." A 

coiTCspondent  informs  us.  on  the  authority  of  the  Gorman  Tribune,  that  the 
oldest  of  actors  was  John  Noel,  who  died  in  Paris.  January  13. 1829,  at  the 
age  of  118  years — and  played  even  in  his  hundredth  }rear.  He  had  walked  the 
hoards  from  eight  years  of  age,  hut  for  ninety-two  years  without  much  distinc- 
tion. Still,  he  performed  "  useful "  parts,  and  had  played  2760  different  char- 
acters. He  bad  appeared  28,810  times,  3040  times  has*  died,  had  been  king 
130  times,  930  times  a  nobleman,  and  23,500  times  a  wretch  and  villain,  with- 
out ever  losiDg  his  good  nature  and  stout  heart. — A  parallel  to  him  may  be 
found  among  the  Romans.  The  actress  Lucia  was  still  playing  in  her  132th 
year;  and  Galeria,  a  dancer  and  actress,  appeared  ninety  years  after  com- 
mencing her  theatrical  career,  in  compliment  to  Pompey.     She  even  appeared 

once  under  Augustus Compliments  may  bo  offered  in  all  sincerity,  and 

yet  have  a  very  equivocal  sound,  as  in  tho  case  of  the  city  knight  unable  to 
aspirate  the  letter  H,  who,  being  deputed  to  address  William  the  Third,  ex- 
claimed, "  Futureages,  recording  your  majesty's  exploits,  will  pronounce  you 
to  have  been  a  Nero." 


NEW     PUBLICATIONS. 

Sartaroe.  A  Tale  of  Norway.  By  James  A.  Mattland,  author  of  "The 
Watchman."  "The  Wanderer,"  etc.  Philadelphia :  T.  B.  Peterson  & 
Brothers.    12mo.     pp.  443. 

The  scene  of  this  spirited  romance  lies  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  which  the 
author  visited  some  years  ago.  The  story  is  an  interesting  one,  and  the  de- 
scriptions of  Norwegian  scenery  and  manners  very  vivid  and  graphic.  For 
sale  by  A.  Williams  &  Co. 

New  Mdsic. — From  Russell  &  Richardson  we  have  received  "Parting,"  a 
song  by  Robert  Franz,  with  German  and  English  words;  "Summer"  and 
"Spring  of  Love,"  by  Robert  Franz,  German  and  English  words;  Fantasie  for 
the  piano,  on  the  theme  of  "  Mary's  Dream  ;"  and  "  Call  me  Sweet  Names," 
poetry  by  Mrs.  Osgood,  music  by  Giovanni  Scdncia;  "  Coronation  March,"  by 
Carl  Zerrahn;  "  Mother,  O,  sing  me  to  rest,"  "  Now  the  Shades  are  Falling," 
"  Hungarian  Song  " — the  last  three  by  Robert  Franz,  with  German  and  Eng- 
lish '.voids. 

Andromeda,  and  other  Poems.     By  Cdari.es  Kingsley.     Boston:  Ticknor, 

Fields  &  Co. 

Kingsley  is  better  known  as  a  prose-writer  than  as  a  poet — but  this  collec- 
tion will  win  him  a  high  rank  among  the  successful  wooers  of  the  muse.  Some 
of  the  minor  poems  are  exquisitely  polished  gems  of  tho  first  water,  without 
flaw  or-  epeck. 

Sermons  preached  at  Trinity  Chapel,  Brighton,  England,  by  the  late  Rev. 

Frederick  W.Robertson,  M.  A.,  the  Incumbent.     2d  Series.      Boston: 

Ticknor.  Fields  &  Co. 

These  fine  discourses,  which  have  been  exceedingly  popular  in  England,  arc 
the  productions  of  one  described  as  "a  courageous  Christian  soldier,  a  fear- 
less fighter  of  the  good  fight,  a  powerful  leader  strong  to  command,  to  exhort 
and  to  encourage;  whose  daily  life  was  war  to  the  death  with  every  base  and 
evil  thing,  and  whose  preaching  was  like  a  clarion  call  to  duty,  to  devoted- 
ncs3,  to  all  that  was  holy,  lovely,  noble,  and  of  good  report  " 

Waveri.fy  Novels — Household  Edition.  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel.  Illus- 
trated. Boston  :  Ticknor,  Fields  &  Co.  2  vols.,  12mo. 
The  "Fortunes  of  Nigel "  may  be  classed  among  the  best  of  Scott's  ro- 
mances. No  more  vivid  picture  of  London  iii  the  olden  time  was  ever  penned 
— and  some  of  the  characters,  as  King  James  and  the  old  miser.  Trapbois,  are 
masterpieces' of  art.  It  is  refreshing  to  renew  our  acquaintance  with  this 
work,  under  the  splendid  garb  in  which  it  is  now  presented. 


Jmcip  IntcIUgmtt. 


General  News. 

Our  foreign  files  and  private  letters  from  England  and  tho  continent  of  Eu- 
rope contain  many  items  of  interest,  but  record  no  events  of  mngnitudo.  An 
uneasy  feeling  with  regard  to  tho  future  of  France,  and  of  her  relations  with 
England,  prevails  in  the  latter  country. — The  work  on  the  Leviathan  is  pro- 
gressing as  rapidly  as  tho  union  of  capital  and  labor  can  drive. — The  utmost 
confidence  is  felt  in  tho  successful  laying  of  the  Atlantic  telegraph  early  in 
the  summer.  Every  precaution  to  avoid  tho  faults  and  dangers  of  last  year's 
trial  has  boon  taken. — Mr.  Wingrovo  Cooke,  the  correspondent  of  tho  London 
Times  in  China,  the  writer  of  the  graphic  letters,  has  returned  home. — It  is 
reported  that  Mr.  Dallas  is  the  contributor  of  some  of  tho  articles  on  America, 
in  tho  London  Morning  Star. — In  future  no  government  employee  in  Franco 
is  to  be  allowed  to  write  any  newspaper  article,  or  publish  a  book  or  pamph- 
let, without  the  permission  of  his  superior, — Thomas  Johnson,  an  American 
sailor,  who  endeavored  in  the  most  silly  manner  to  seduce  a  regiment  at  Sun- 
derland to  "  rise,  disarm  the  officers,  march  on  tho  town,  and  proclaim  the 
'  Republic,' "  was  tried  for  the  offence  at  Durham  assizes,  and  sentenced  to  a 
month's  imprisonment. — A  new  piano  forte  player  has  appeared  in  Berlin,  In 
the  person  of  Herr  Tausig,  a  pupil  of  Liszt.  The  critics  differ  in  their  estima- 
tion of  his  merits. — The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Brussols  has  conferred  tho 
"title  of  honorary  member  on  Reitschel,  the  celebrated  Dresden  sculptor. 


Nana  Sahib's  Treasures. 

A  young  officer,  who  assisted  at  the  recovery  of  some  of  tho  Nana's  treas- 
ures, writing  to  his  father,  says: — "I  wrote  in  the  beginning  of  the  month 
from  Cawnporc,  and  since  then  another  engineer  officer  and  myself,  with  a 
few  sappers,  have  been  fishing  treasure  out  of  one  of  Nana  Sahib's  wells  at 
his  palace  at  Bithoor,  about  ten  miles  from  Cawnporo.  The  well  contained 
about  twenty-five  feet  of  water,  but  by  getting  two  hundred  of  the  line  to 
work  half  a  dozen  buckets,  we  succeeded  in  getting  it  down  to  three  feet. 
Two  or  three  sappers  then  went  down,  and,  after  emptying  the  well  of  three 
feet  of  rubbish  which  the  fellows  had  thrown  on  the  top,  we  managed  to  get 
out  about  .£2000  worth  of  silver  plate,  and  about  £6000  worth  of  gold  vessels. 
Some  of  the  gold  plate  was  magnificent.  Two  large  plates  were  two  feet  nine 
inches  each  in  diameter,  and  of  solid  gold,  and  weighed. together  seventy 
pounds.  The  other  gold  articles  consisted  of  chalices,  cups,  etc.,  spurts  for 
throwing  rose  water,  massive  spoons  for  the  Ganges  water  when  worshipping, 
etc.  It  was  difficult  work,  for  we  had  no  implements  for  working  tho  well, 
and  the  water  came  in  at  the  rate  of  sixty  gallons  a  minute.  This  mine  is 
not  quite  worked  out  yet,  and  we  left  a  few  sappers  at  Bithoor  to  get  at  the 
rupees,  which  they  say  are  still  at  the  bottom.  The  Nana's  palace  is  in  com- 
plete ruins,  and  everything  belonging  to  him  in  the  village  we  have  burnt." 

Journalism  in  France. 

The  actual  condition  of  journalism  in  the  French  capital  is  dismal  enough. 
Thus,  the  Presso  has  indeed  been  allowed  to  re-appear  after  three  months 
suspension,  at  a  loss,  it  is  estimated,  of  200,000  francs ;  but  it  is  not  allowed 
to  be  sold  in  the  streets,  and  its  insecurity  has  reduced  it  to  the  lowest  stage 
of  mediocrity.  The  Siecle,  the  ablest  organ  of  republican  tendencies,  has 
also  just  been  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  being  sold  in  the  street.  The  De- 
bats  has  been  compelled  to  banish  its  ablest  writer  from  Its  columns,  simply 
on  the  ground  that  his  articles  were  not  "agreeable"  to  the  government. 
He  kept  strictly  within  the  letter  of  the  law,  but  the  journal  was  given  to 
understand  that  his  retention  would  do  it  no  good.  Even  religious  discus- 
sions are  forbidden,  the  proprietors  of  the  religious  journals  having  been  in- 
vited to  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  there  distinctly  so  informed. 

The  Imperial  Amulet. 

Louis  Napoleon  is  said  to  have  made  a  present  to  his  son  of  an  amulet, 
found  round  the  neck  of  Charlemagne,  when  the  tomb  of  that  monarch  was 
opened  in  997,  under  the  reign  of  Otho  III.  The  amulet  is  in  shape  like  a 
small  nut,  and  is  in  filagree  work.  It  was  presented  to  Napoleon  I.,  by  the 
Corporation  of  Antwerp,  on  his  entry  into  the  city ;  was  by  him  given  to  tho 
Queen  Hortense,  and  bequeathed  by  her  to  Louis  Napoleon.  It  is  believed 
that  Charlemagne  himself  had  it  from  an  Eastern  sago,  who  accompanied  to 
the  court  of  the  Emperor  of  the  West  the  ambassadors  of  the  Caliph  Haroun- 
al-Raschid. 

India. 

Ifc'is  reported  that  a  relation  of  the  old  king  had  proclaimed  himself  King 
of  India,  and  given  orders  to  the  insurgents  not  to  fight  the  English,  but  to 
disperse  into  bands  of  forty  or  fifty;  scour  the  roads  and  kill  them. — The  Ma- 
leva  contingent,  of  which  the  greater  part  has  mutinied,  is  to  be  formally  dis- 
banded.— The  Rajah  of  Amjhera,  one  of  tho  original  disturbers,  was  hanged 
on  tho  10th  of  February. — The  fort  of  Gurrakota  had  been  abandoned  by  the 
rebels,  and  demolished  by  the  English. — The  small  Madras  column,  sent  out 
from  Jubbalporo  on  the  great  Deccan  road,  had  destroyed  several  viUagcs. 

The  Fulminating  Bombs. 

A  letter  from  Stutgardt,  in  the  Hamburg  News,  says : — "  Tho  father  of  the 
man  who  first  invented  the  fulminating  bombs  employed  in  Paris,  who  is  a 
native  of  our  town,  was  lately  examined  before  our  police — hut  the  account 
he  gave  of  himself  was  so  satisfactory,  that  it  was  not  considered  necessary  to 
examine  the  inventor  himself,  who  is  a  gilder,  residing  in  another  town. 
These  bombs  were  sold  by  the  inventor  at  Carlsrube,  during  the  Crimean 
war,  to  a  foreigner,  who  represented  himself  to  be  a  gunsmith,  and  the  model 
was  given  to  him  in  turned  wood." 


Piedmont. 

The  Piedmonteae  Gazette  publishes  a  royal  decree, 
soldiers'  sous,  already  instituted  by  a  law  passed  by 
in  July  last.  The  battalion  is  to  be  composed  of  the 
other  persons  of  insufficient  pecuniary  meaus.  Thi 
are  to  receive  a  military  education,  enabling  them  to 
missioned  officers.  Admission  into  the  battalion  is 
didato  must  not  bo  under  14,  nor  above  10  years  of 
an  examination. 


organizing  a  battalion  of 
the  Sardinian  Chambers 
sons  of  military  men,  or 
members  of  this  corps 
become  good  non-com- 
gratuitous,  but  the  can- 
age,  and  must  undergo 


The  Caucasus. 

The  Caucaso  states  that  within  the  memory  of  man  so  much  snow  has  not 
fallen  in  the  mountains  of  the  Caucasus,  in  any  winter,  as  during  the  present 
year.  The  village  of  Sabakmia,  near  Kutais.  has  been  Completely  buried; 
twelve  houses  were  crushed  by  avalanches  from  the  mountains,  and  seven- 
teen persons  killed 

An  Italian  Improvisatrice. 

Giauniua  Mille,  a  young  Florentine  improvisatrice,  has  lately  elicited  the 
most  fervent  plaudits  of  the  Italian  literati,  by  her  efforts  iu  tho  poetic  art. 
A  volume  of  her  poems,  that  have  been  taken  down  by  short-hand  writers, 
will  be  published.     It  is  said  they  arc  most  beautiful. 

Spain. 

In  tho  Spanish  Congress,  Tnstmita  explainedthe  position  of  the  Mexican 
question,  and  thought  it  could  be  settled  without  recourse  to  arms. 
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Eauilt  Dojos.— There  In  not  a  village  or  town  In  tho  country  no  nnnll,  but 
that  u  dub  of  twilvn  BIlbBOrltwn  might  hn  cnMly  obtained  for  "DoUon'fl 
I'lctorlnl,"  and  ttii*  wurk   tm   Umim   pruruivd  for  cm-li   at  nl.'iiit  H  <:"  a  year, 

boaliluH  11  grattd  <■"/"/  to  tho  porsou  who  ssndi  the  nnmu  and  r ley,    Any 

p«r«on  doalrfng  to  form  a  club,  can  have  sample  copies  Bent  True  of  oharge,  by 

Bunding  Ufl  n.  lino  to  that  effect. 


?Sftitorial  Uttclangc. 

According  to  tho  cstlmntu,  "tho  United  StntcH  Iuih  mnviiM'il  in 
wealth  full  a  thousand  millions  of  dollars  by  railroads  I"  Thoy 
havo,  it  is  thought  by  ninny,  contributed  nioro  to  tho  prosperity 
of  tho  country  than  thoy  havo  proved  romunorntivo  to  their  own- 
ers,  Over  tho  door  of  a  vender  of  varieties,  in  n  country  vil- 
lage, in  "Licentious  Dealer  in  Baekey  and  Snuff/' Tho  Bur- 
lington (Iowa)  Hawkoye  reports  thnt  gold  1ms  heen  discovered  in 
Chirk  county,  in  that  State.  Several  Californians  lmvo  visited 
the  place,  and  pronounced  it  tho  genuine  article.  There  is  con- 
rideroblQ  excitement  in  that  section  of  the  State  relative  to  the 

discovery. "  This  is  too  serious  a  matter  to  nniko  light  of,"  as 

tho  whale  said  to  tho  man  who  was  dipping  tho  oil  out  of  his 

head. Mr.  Stephen  Salisbury,  of  Worcostcr,  pays,  it  is  said, 

probably  the  largest  ministerial  tax  in  tho  world — S1200pornn- 

nuin. Col.  C,  who  was  over  head  and  ears  in  debt,  was  told 

by  his  servant  that  a  person  wanted  to  see  him  on  particular  busi- 
ness. Requiring  a  description  of  his  visitor,  the  reply  was,  "A 
man  of  color." — "  O,  say  no  more,"  said  tho  colonel.     "  I  know 

what  color — it  is  a. dun" Tho  Bangor  Whig  states  thnt  a 

child  of  Mr.  II.  II.  Edwards,  of  that  city,  aged  about  two  years, 
died  recently  from  the  effects  of  11  kernel  of  coffee,  which  had  be- 
come lodged  in  its  throat. A  lively  Hibernian  exclaimed,  at 

n  party  where  Theodore  Hook  shone  as  tho  evening  star,  "  Och, 

Mas  tor  Theodore,  hut  you're  the  hook  that  nobody  enn  bate." An 

orphan  lad  named  Brown,  living  with  Elder  Doro,  of  Garland, 
had  his  arm  cut  off,  recently,  at  one  blow  of  an  nxc  in  the  hands 
of  another  boy,  who  was  chopping  wood.  The  lad  heedlessly 
thrust  his  arm  in  the  way.     Tho  limb  was  amputated,  and  the  boy 

is  doing  well. Tho  following  story  was  told  by  Bcazley  to 

Bunn,  as  illustrative  of  the  vain  boastings  of  tho  French  pcoplo  : 
"A  follow  was  vaunting  in  very  grandiloquent  style  of  himself, 
and  levelling  tho  pretensions  of  every  other  person  with  the  ut- 
most contempt,  when  a  listener  said,  "Pray,  sir,  what  may  your 
business  bo?" — "Of"  replied  gascon,  "I  am  but  a  cork-cutter; 
but  then  it  is  in  a  very  large  way." — "Indeed,"  replied  tho  other; 

"  then,  I  presume,  you  aro  a  cutter  of  bungs." Messrs.  Heckcr 

&  Brother,  the  well-known  and  extensive  flour  manufacturers,  of 
New  York,  have  given  away  to  tho  poor  of  that  city  during  tho 

winter,  $10,000  worth  of  bread. "May  it  please  your  honor," 

said  a  lawyer,  recently,  addressing  one  of  tho  city  judges,  "I 
brought  tho  prisoner  from  the  jail  on  a  habeas  corpus." — "  There's 
a.  good  one!"  said  a  fellow,  in  an  under  tone,  who  stood  in  the 
roar  of  the  court.    "I'm  blowed  if  I  haint  seen  him  come  here  in 

a  cab!" Dr.  Alfred  W.  Taliaferro  says  that  insanity  prevails 

to  an  alarming  extent  in  California,  and  the  statistics  show  that  it 
is  steadily  on  the  increase.  Some  attribute  this  melancholy  fact 
to  the  peculiarity  of  the  climate,  others  to  the  nature  of  the  popu- 
lation, aud  yet  others  to  tho  habits  of  the  people,  which  latter,  wo 

aro  inclined  to  think,  are  tho  nearest  right. If  an  army  were 

to  bo  divided  into  six  parts,  and  each  of  these  again  into  seven 
parts,  what  quality  would  the  army  possess?    Fortitude  (Forty- 

two'd). Tho  Louisville  Courier  says  of  tho  spire  of  Bishop 

Spaulding's  new  cathedral,  in  that  city,  that  it  is  the  tallest  in 
America,  being  twelve  and  a  half  feet  higher  than  the  celebrated 

Trinity,  of  New  York. A  patriotic  Frenchman  has  observed  : 

"I  regard  the  discovery  of  a  dish  as  a  far  more  interesting  event 
than  tho  discovery  of  a  star;  for  wo  have  always  stars  enough,  but 
can  never  have  too  many  dishes.  And  I  shonld  not  regard  the 
science  as  sufficiently  honored  or  represented  among  us,  until  I 

see  a  cook  in  the  first  class  of  tho  institute." About  a  half 

contury  ago,  Robert  Fulton  requested  of  Congress  the  use  of  the 
hall  of  tho  House  of  Representatives,  to  deliver  an  address  on  the 
use  of  steam  for  propelling  boats,  but  was  refused — the  "assem- 
bled-wisdom  of  the  nation"  deeming  the  idea  too  absurd  for  the 
consideration  of  reasonable  men. 


Dutch  Literature. — The  Dutch  are  by  no  means  as  slow  in 
literature  as  they  are  in  locomotion.  In  the  nine  years,  from  1848 
to  1856,  the  number  of  1799  printed  works,  on  an  average,  havo 
appeared  in  Holland— a  figure  which,  when  compared  with  a 
population  of  not  quite  three  millions,  is  by  no  means  unimpor- 
tant. Besides,  it  has  been  rapidly  increasing  ever  since  1851. 
Newspapers  appear  in  Holland  to  the  number  of  150,  not  includ- 
ing 60  monthly  or  bi-monthly  periodicals.  The  number  of  pub- 
lishers and  booksellers  amount  to  900;  thnt  of  printers  to  287, 
and  that  of  paper-factories  to  134. 


Rather  Good. — Bachelors  arc  not  quite  so  stupid  as  involun- 
tary maidens  would  havo  us  believe.  One  of  the  invcteratcs  being 
asked,  tho  other  day,  why  he  did  not  secure  some  fond  one's  com- 
pany in  his  voyage  on  the  ocean  of  life,  replied,  "I  would,  if  I 
was  sure  such  an  ocean  would  be  Pacific." 


Moijile  Mount  Vernon  Fund.— According  to  the  Mobile 
Register,  the  aid  to  the  Mount  Vernon  Fund  Association  received 
from  that  city  since  Madame  Le  Vert  took  the  lead  in  the  patriotic 
work,  has  been  over  five  thousand  dollars. 


Another  Burble. — A  company  of  Frenchmen  arc  forming 
in  New  York,  to  dig  for  Captain  Ividd's  treasure,  at  some  place 
which  they  refuse  to  specify. 


itiUajjsiDe  (ftaUjcrings. 

Late  advices  from  the  Dtah  camp  itnte  that  all  are  well.  No 
Dioi   ments  of  a  military  character  ore  repo      I 

Prof.  Jackson  oi  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Ct.,  has  accepted 
the  presidency  <>f  Hobarl  Froi   C0Q1  fe,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Tho  Bugar  crop  of  tho  Borbadoes  tin-  fin 
i'  ■  largest  ever  made  on  the  i  land,  yielding  GO  1 

BrUfol  Bill,  tho  famous  burglar,  is  Btill  in  the  Vermont  state: 
j'ii.  on,  and  condai  1 1  as  soberly  as  an  inmate  of  a  monastery. 

Tin*  Btoomship  Quaker  City,  built  at  Philadelphia  in  1853,  and 
cOHt  8325,000  was  wold  at  auction  in  New  York  lately  fot  167,220, 

The  legislature  of  Louisiana  has  passed  u  law  abolishing 
capital  punishment,  and  substituting  hard  labor  for  life  in  tho  place 
thereof. 

It  is  estimated  that  were  all  the  United  States  as  densely  inhab- 
ited OS  Massachusetts,  they  Would  havo  a  population  Of  about 
41G,UU0,000. 

At  the  annual  award  of  premiums  by  the  Cosmopolitan  Art 
Association,  the  Greek  Slave  was  awarded  to  Miss  A.  B.  I  1  Io- 
nian of  Cincinnati,  Uhio. 

The  report  of  the  Ohio  commissioners  of  the  common  schools 
for  1857,  gives  the  number  of  school  districts  iu  the  State  us  8091 ; 
scholars  enrolled  G0ii,347. 

An  eagle  thnt  was  caught  in  a  trap  at  Birmingham,  Mich.,  and 
flew  off  with  tho  trap  on  his  leg,  three  years  ago,  has  lately  been 
captured  with  the  trap  still  attached  to  dim. 

The  Ron/.ani  Ballet  Troupe  are  creating  a  great  sensation  in 
New  Orleans.  The  superior  attractiveness  which  was  noticed 
hero  is  apparent  everywhere  throughout  their  tour. 

Bungs 's  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  of  Portland,  Me., 
has  heen  sold  for  $GO00  to  a  Canadian  gentleman,  now  residing 
near  Montreal. 

An  Italian  in  Chicago,  worth  upwards  of  $20,000,  who  owns 
five  houses  on  Milwaukee  Avenue,  has  seven  or  eight  girls  in  his 
employ  begging  and  stealing. 

A  novel  suit  has  been  commenced  before  a  justice's  court  in 
Troy,  N.  Y.  One  party  has  sued  another  to  recover  £10  alleged 
to  have  been  promised  him  for  a  "valuable  consideration  "  in 
procuring  a  wife  for  the  defendant. 

The  New  Yorkers  who  attempted  to  "do  tho  honors"  to  the 
Turkish  admiral  offered  him  for  refreshments  ham-sandwiches 
and  brandy,  two  articles  especially  interdicted  by  the  Mohamme- 
dan creed ! 

There  is  a  woman  at  the  East  Cambridge  House  of  Correction, 
who  is  serving  out  a  life  sentence  for  setting  fire  to  a  dwelling- 
house  in  Framingham,  where  no  loss  of  life  took  place.  She  has 
already  been  six  or  seven  years  in  confinement. 

A  letter  to  the  Philadelphia  Journal,  written  on  board  the  U.  S. 
frigate  Minnesota,  says  that  six  or  seven  of  the  crew  have  been 
killed  or  crippled  for  life,  by  falling  through  the  hatchway  of  the 
tire-room  since  that  vessel  left  the  United  States. 

The  revival  of  business  in  the  Eastern  cities  has  been  followed 
by  the  same  activity  in  tho  Western  towns.  The  newspapers 
from  that  quarter  all  speak  of  the  improved  prospects  of  trade 
and  the  general  stir  in  business  circles. 

Mr.  Howard  J.  Piatt,  a  young  man  of  considerable  literary  at- 
tainments and  promise,  died  at  the  residence  of  his  father,  Judge 
Piatt,  in  Yonkcrs,  from  the  effects  of  an  over  dose  of  strychnine, 
which  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  in  minute  quantities  as 
an  opiate. 

Mr.  Clerc,  who  came  to  this  country  in  1816  with  Mr.  Gallnu- 
det,  and  who  has  been  for  forty-two  years  a  teacher  in  the  deaf 
and  dumb  asylum  at  Hartford,  has  retired  from  his  duties.  He 
is  now  73  years  of  age,  and  the  directors  have  granted  him  half 
pay  for  life. 

While  two  young  men,  Hadley  and  Tracy,  of  East  Eden,  Me., 
were  hunting  deer  recently,  they  came  upon  a  herd  of  tivo,  in 
opposite  directions,  and  both  fired  at  the  same  moment,  uncon- 
scious of  each  other's  presence.  Tracy's  shot  inflicted  a  severe  if 
not  dangerous  wound  in  the  shoulder  of  Hadley. 

Huldah  Morrison,  the  wretch  who  set  firo  to  the  Ashtabula 
County  Infirmary,  by  the  burning  of  which  seven  persons  lost 
their  lives,  plead  guilty  to  the  indictment,  and  was  sentenced  by 
Judge  Wilder  to  the  penitentiary  for  tweuty  years.  She  was  one 
of  the  most  depraved  of  her  sex,  and  affected  insanity  to  hide 
her  natural  wickedness. 

Providence,  R.  L,  is  justly  noted  for  the  longevity  of  its  inhab- 
itants. Of  the  deaths  in  that  city,  in  1857  (population  about 
50,000),  ninety-five  were  of  persons  over  seventy  years  of  age. 
Of  these,  one  was  aged  103;  one,  91  ;  four,  90;  seven,  85  to  90; 
twenty-three,  80  to  85 ;  twenty-three,  75  to  80 ;  and  thirty-six 
were  between  70  and  75. 

Rev.  Mr.  Whiting  charged  the  society  at  Mr.  Lamphear's  instal- 
lation in  Exeter,  N.  H.,  to  be  kind  to  their  minister,  and  pay  his 
salary  punctually,  and  to  remember  that  salary  originally  meant 
a  Roman  soldier's  stipend,  a  part  of  which  was  in  salt.  It,  should 
therefore  be  always  enough  to  buy  the  minister  his  salt,  which,  he 
thought,  was  sometimes  hardly  the  case. 

A  young  man  named  Gray  arrived  a  few  days  since  at  New 
Philadelphia,  Ohio,  from  Iowa,  with  his  sister,  who  was  deranged, 
and  whom  ho  was  taking  to  the  asylum  at  Columbus.  She  was 
placed  in  the  lock-up  for  safe  keeping,  and  during  the  night  the 
building  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  Miss  Gray,  two  women,  a  girl 
and  a  young  man  perished  in  the  flames. 

Tho  New  Bedford  Mercury  relates  that  a  day  of  two  since  a 
brisk  little  English  terrier,  while  seated  in  his  master's  wagon, 
was  playfully  threatened  by  a  .bystander,  who  defiantly  shook  his 
cane  at  him.  The  dog  instantly  sprang  upon  his  assailant,  and 
catching  his  hat  by  the  rim,  made  off  with  it  at  a  bounding  rate, 
past  recovery.  The  dog  was  licensed,  but  it  is  probable  that  he 
exceeded  the  limits  of  tho  license  in  this  ease. 

The  Turkish  admiral  and  suite  have  accepted  an  invitation  to 
visit  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  which  is  the  western  boundary 
of  Minnesota,  the  principal  object  being  to  see  the  valley  of  the 
river,  and  to  engage  iu  hunting  the  elk  and  buffaloes.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  make  the  trip  in  July.  It  is  said  the  Vice  President 
Breckinridge,  Senator  Fitch  ami  Rice,  Messrs.  Becker  and  Cav- 
anagh,  representatives  from  Minnesota,  aud  Ex-Governor  Med  way 
will  accompany  the  expedition. 

Quack  oculists  and  careless  handlers  of  fire  arms  are  not  tolera- 
ted in  all  parts  of  the  country.  John  King,  in  the  Logan  county, 
Ky.,  court,  at  the  last  term,  recovered  $3500  damages  from  Ste- 
phen Fisk,  for  mal-praelice  in  treating  his  sore  eyes,  which  caused 
him  to  lose  his  sight.  In  the  same  court,  Simon  Cavett  recovered 
damages  of  §2000  from  Peter  McClannagan,  for  shooting  him 
with  a  pistol,  which  he  was  negligently  aud  imprudently  handling. 
It  caused  permanent  injury. 


£anos  of  ffiolo. 


....  Witticinnfl  never  »r.;  agreeable,  which  are  injurious  to 

Latin. 
. . : .   Women  eon  leas  easily  Mirntount  their  coquetry  than  their 

•La  1 
....   You  have  too  much  respect  upon  the  world:  they  :■ 
that  do  buy  it  with  much  'are. — Shakrpeart. 

An  act,  by  which  we  make  one  friend  and  one  enemy,  in  a 

gome  ;  becau  t  revenge  i«  «  much  stronger  principle  than 

gratitude. — fMCon. 

....  0,  COn  cience,  into  Whfll  ftbyM  of  fears  and  horror*  linn 
thou  driven  me,  out  of  which  I  find  no  way,  from  deep  to  deeper 
plunged  ! — Milton. 

....  The  great  see  the  world  at  one  end  by  flatten*,  the  little  at 
the  other  end  by  neglect;  the  meanness  which  both  discover  is 
the  snmc  ;  bat  :  ',  alas,  ore  the  mediums  tbroogfa  which 

it  is  heen  ! — tin  rill'-, 

....  He  that  speaks  Bgainst  his  own  reason,  fpeakfi  agiiinn  his 
own  conscience  j  and,  therefore,  it  Is  certain  no  man  serves  God 
with  11  good  conscience,  who  serves  him  ugainu  his  reason. — 
Jeremy  Taylor. 

....  When  a  man  ib  fo  fugitive  and  unsettled,  that  he  will  not 
stand  to  the  verdict  of  bis  own  faculties,  one  can  no  more  fasten 
anything  upon  him,  than  he  can  write  in  the  water, or  tie  knots  of 
the  wind. — Henry  Moore. 

....  I  doubt  the  validity  of  any  omiiFcment  that  in  thought 
proper  for  the  people,  bat  impropi  r  for  ihc  minister.  Let  one  ofk 
himself,  "  What  is  there  in  this  mnuf-ement  which  makes  it  right 
for  me,  but  wrong  for  the  minister  '." — E.  II.  Chopin, 

Let  us  think  much  of  rest — the  rest  which  is  not  of  indo- 
lence, but  of  powers  in  perfect  equilibrium  ;  the  rest  v,  bit  h  in  deep 
as  summer  midnight,  yet  full  of  life  and  force  us  summer  tuiihhitie, 
the  Sabbath  of  eternity. — RoberUon'l  SermonM. 

There  arc  fomc  frauds  =0  well  conducted,  that  it  would  be 

stupidity  not  to  be  deceived  by  them.  A  wise  man,  therefore,  may 
be  duped  as  well  as  a  fool ;  but  the  fool  publishes  the  triumph  of 
his  deceiver;  the  wise  man  is  silent,  and  denies  that  triumph  to 
an  enemy  which  he  would  hardly  concede  to  a  friend  ;  a  triumph 
that  proclaims  his  own  defeat. — Lncoii. 


Jotter's  13uoget. 

Wiry  do  revolvers  go  off  quicker  than  any  other  fire-arms  ? 
Because  they  arc  sold  by  the  barrel. 

An  engraving  of  a  churchyard  is  a  grave  subject;  but  the  tool 
that  does  it  is  a  graver. 

Politicians  make  fools  of  themselves ;  pettifoggers  make  fools 
of  others  ;  and  pretty  girls  make  fools  of  both. 

"  They  pass  best  over  the  world,"  said  Queen  Elizabeth,  "  who 
trip  over  it  quickly;  for  it  is  bnt  a  hog  ;  if  we  stop,  wc  sink." 

A  grave-digger,  who  buried  a  Mr.  Button,  placed  the  following 
item  in  a  bill,  which  he  sent  to  tho  widow  of  the  deceased  :  "  To 
making  a  Button-hole,  fifty  cents." 

A  shoemaker,  intending  to  be  absent  a  few  days,  lampblacked  a 
shingle  with  the  following,  without  date,  and  nailed  it  upon  bis 
door :  "  Will  be  at  home  in  ten  days  from  the  time  you  sec  this 
shingle." 

"  John,  can  you  tell  me  the  difference  between  attraction  of 
gravitation  and  attraction  of  cohesion V  "Yes,  sir;  attraction 
of  gravitation  pulls  a  drunken  man  to  the  ground,  and  the  attrac- 
tion of  cohesion  prevents  his  getting  up  again." 

A  doctor  recently  constructed  a  porcelain  nose  for  a  young  lady 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  that  which  nature  provided  her. 
Sho  found  the  artificial  one  "very  like,"  only  she  couldn't  turn  it 
vp  at  her  poor  acquaintances. 

A  New  Bedford  paper,  in  6peaking  of  the  contemplated  addi- 
tions to  the  whaling  fleet,  says  that  "several  houses  (in  that  city) 
are  in  pursuit  of  ships  for  the  service."  Our  devil  says  that  he 
would  just  like  to  sec  a  house  in  pursuit  of  a  ship. 

Gribbins  is  a  neat  fellow.  He  says  he  can't  spare  time  to  take 
a  bath  ;  besides,  it  costs  like  thunder  for  soap  and  towels.  Wo 
asked  him  how  he  managed  to  keep  clean  (?)  "  O,"  said  he,  with 
a  highly  inventive  smirk,  "  I  sand-paper  myself  every  Christmas." 

Brown  met  Jones  in  State  Street,  and  said  :  "Ah,  Jones,  my 
boy,  you're  just  the  man  1  wanted  to  see.  There's  a  saddle  horse 
I  met  with  tne  other  day  that  I'll  pass  over  to  you,  if  you  like." 
"Thankyou.no,"  said  Jones,  "I  believe  not;  the  fact  is,  I've 
had  sad  losses  enough  of  my  own  this  fall  to  take  care  of.'* 
Exit  Brown. 
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THE  AMERICAN  HORSE-TAMER. 

The  illustrations  on  this  page  deline- 
ate an  episode  in  the  European,  career  of 
our  countryman,  Mr.  John  Rarey,  the 
horse-tamor,  who,  with  his  wonderful 
faculty  of  subduing  vicious  horses,  has 
been  lately  the  lion  of  London  and  Paris. 
In  tho  latter  city,  fully  to  test  his  powers, 
ho  was  assigned  tho  task  of  subduing 
the  fierce  stallion  Stafford,  the  horse  that 
figures  in  both  our  engravings,  tho  first 
of  which  represents  him,  like  Mazeppa's 
steed,  "  snorting,  with  erected  mane,  and 
fiercely  struggling  ;"  the  second,  perfect- 
ly subdued  and  quiet,  with  Mr.  Rarey 
seated  on  his  back,  beating  a  drum.  Be- 
fore experimenting  in  Paris,  Mr.  Rarey 
had  been  successful  in  London,  and  Sir 
Richard  Aircy,  Lord  Paget  and  Colonel 
Hood,  to  whom  our  American  horse- 
tamer  confided  his  secret,  gave  him  a 
certificate  fully  endorsing  his  system. 
The  honorable  judges  declare  that  Mr. 
Rarey's  method  contains  nothing  which 
cannot  be  approved  by  every  lover  of 
the  horse ;  that  it  requires  the  use  of  no 
drag,  nor  the  intervention  of  any  influ- 
ence, magnetic  or  otherwise, — nothing, 
in  fact,  but  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
horse ;  that  it  can  be  applied  with  cer- 
tainty of  success  without  any  great  spe- 
cial skill ;  that  it  is  perhaps  the  most 
humane  of  all  known  systems,  and  that 
it  involves  no  danger,  either  to  man  or 
horse.  This  testimony  is  fully  confirmed 
by  an  equally  explicit  declaration  on  the 
part  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
French  emperor  to  examine  and  report 
on  Mr.  Rarey's  experiments  in  Paris. 
This  committee  consisted  of  General 
Daumas,  General  Fleury,  Baron  de 
Pierre,  equerry  to  the  empress,  Olympe 
Aguado  and  MacKenzie  Grives.  To 
these  distinguished  persons,  Mr.  Rarey 
confided  his  method,  under  pledge  of 
secrecy,  and  they  add  to  the  London  tes- 
timonial the  opinion  that  the  method  is 
perfectly  rational,  and  this  judgment, 
emanating  from  experts,  leaves  no  doubt 
of  the  value  and  importance  of  our 
countryman's  system.  We  have  not 
space  to  follow  Mr.  Rarey  in  his  various 
experiments,  but  shall  confine  ourselves 
to  a  statement  of  his  success  in  the  case 
of  Stafford,  one  of  the  most  curious  and 
extraordinary  applications  of  his  ait. 
Stafford  is  a  half-bred  carriage-horse,  six 
years  old.  He  has  been  in  the  stud  at 
Cluny  six  years,  his  ferocity  causing  him 
to  be  dreaded  as  an  extremely  danger- 
ous animal.  In  fact,  his  intractable 
character  and  vice  rendered  him  worthless. 

groom  him,  and  he  was  subjected  to  strict  confinement,  chained, 
muzzled  and  fettered.  Nothing  could  conquer  his  cruel  propen- 
sities, and  the  managers  of  the  stables  had  decided  to  get  rid  of 
him,  when  Mr.  Rarey's  experiments  suggested  the  idea  of  submit- 
ting this  fierce  animal,  as  a  severe  test,  to  the  American  horse- 


It  was  impossible  to 


THE   HORSE   "STAFFORD,"    BEFORE   TRAINING. 

tamer's  method.  Stafford  was  ordered  to  Paris,  and  immediately 
after  his  arrival,  placed  in  Mr.  Rarey's  hands,  after  having  been 
examined  by  a  large  crowd,  composed  principally  of  members  of 
the  Jockey  Club  and  distinguished  persons,  that  they  might  see 
for  themselves  the  depraved  character  of  this  ferocious  brute. 
After  an  interview  of  an  hour  and  a  half  with  Stafford,  Mr.  Rarey 


rode  him  into  the  riding-school  with  a 
simple  bridoon.  The  appearance  of  the 
horse  was  completely  changed ;  ho  was 
quiet  and  perfectly  submissive.  Hi6 
tranquillity  did  not  seem  to  be  produced 
by  fear  or  constraint,  but  rather  inspired 
by  confidence.  So  great  and  sudden  a 
change  astonished  the  spectators,  and 
their  surprise  was  changed  to  admiration 
when  the  rider  took  off  his  bridle  and 
guided  him  as  easily  as  the  gentlest  and 
best-broken  horse,  changing  his  direction 
or  gait,  by  moving  his  body  or  waving 
his  hand,  putting  him  to  his  speed,  or 
stopping  him  short,  without  the  animal 
showing  the  least  hesitation  or  the  slight- 
est impatience.  Mr.  Rarey  afterwards 
beat  a  drum  on  his  back,  and  the  strange 
and  exciting  noise  did  not  in  any  sensi- 
ble degree  rouse  the  horse's  susceptibili- 
ty. Finally,  to  show  that  his  evil  incli- 
nations had.  been  completely  mastered, 
he  thrust  his  hand  and  even  his  face  into 
the  animal's  mouth,  and  Stafford,  who, 
a  short  time  before,  would  have  torn  a 
man  to  pieces  with  his  teeth,  if  his  head 
had  been  free,  remained  perfectly  quiet. 
This  first  experiment  led  to  the  suppo- 
sition that  he  was  perfectly  tamed.  But 
when  he  was  taken  back  to  his  box,  he 
exhibited  a  revival  of  his  natural  irasci- 
bility when  placed  in  the  hands  of  his 
groom.  Mr.  Rarey  explained  this  re- 
lapse by  the  memory  of  former  harsh 
treatment.  The  famous  horse-tamer  has 
since  had  several  interviews  with  Stafford . 
In  a  second  trial,  Stafford  was  ridden  by 
a  jockey  of  Tattersalls,  and  showed  fhe 
same  quiet  and  confidence  in  his  hands 
as  in  Mr.  Rarey's.  It  may  now  be  safe- 
ly said. that  the  horse  is  completely  sub- 
dued. Mr.  Rarey  also  succeeded,  the 
first  time  he  tried,  to  harness  Stafford 
beside  a  mare,  though  he  had  never  worn 
a  collar,  and  he  was  perfectly  tractable 
and  docile  in  harness.  He  completed 
the  series  of  experiments  by  firing  a  six- 
shooter  close  to  the  animal's  ear,  and  by 
subjecting  him  to  other  startling  tests, 
such  as  opening  an  umbrella  over  his 
head,  but  Stafford  gave  no  sign  of  ap- 
prehension or  emotion.  Mr.  Rarey  is 
the  son  of  a  horse-breeder  of  Franklin 
county,  Ohio,  and  has  been  in  the  same 
business  himself.  He  is  hardly  thirty 
years  old.  From  boyhood  he  has  been 
distinguished  for  a  love  of  horses  and  a 
rare  intrepidity  in  breaking  them.  A 
series  of  careful  observations  led  him  to 
the  system  he  now  employs,  -and  which 
he  has  employed  with  the  greatest  suc- 
cess in  breaking  in  wild  prairie  horses.  Unlike  his  predecessors, 
Mr.  Rarey  does  not  pretend  to  set  up  as  a  sorcerer,  or  transform 
his  art  into  an  occult  science.  He  practises,  demonstrates  and 
teaches  it.  He  asks  for  five  hundred  subscribers  in  France,  at  250 
francs  each,  to  impart  his  practical  method  to  them,  under  pledge 
of  inviolable  secrecy,  and  will  readily  obtain  them. 
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THE  RUSSIAN  TRANSPORT  STEAMER  MANJOOR. 

The  drawing  of  this  fine  vessel  was  made  expressly  for  us  by 
Mr.  Hill,  who  has  furnished  the  Pictorial  witli  man)-  of  our  best 
marine  designs.  It  is  an  effective  and  accurate  representation  of 
n  craft  which  reflects  great  credit  on  the  skill  of  the  modeller  and 
builder,  and  on  all  engaged  in  her  construction.  The  fame  of 
American  shipbuilders  has  extended  all  over  the  world,  hut  until 
within  a  few  years  their  capacity  to  construct  sea-going  steamers 
has  been  underrated.  It  is  now  admitted,  however,  that  American 
mechanics  can  turn  out  the  finest  steamships  in  the  world.  The 
steamer  before  us,  built  for  the  Russian  government,  is  designed 
for  the  navigation  of  the  Anioor  River,  but  is  equally  adapted  for 
sea-service.  Tim  Manjoor  was  modelled  by  Samuel  H.  Pook,  Esq., 
of  this  city,  and  was  built  at  East  Boston  by  Paul  Curtis,  Esq., 
well  known  ns  one  of  our  most  successful  shipbuilders,  in  the  most 
thorough  manner.  She  is  pronounced  by  competent  judges  to  be 
the-  strongest  ship  ever  built  in  Boston.  Her  length  is  nearly  200 
feet,  her  width  37  feet,  and  her  depth  of  hold  12  feet  8  inches. 
Sho  now  draws  9  1-2  feet  of  wator,  with  180  tons  of  coal  and  a 
large  quantity  of  freight  on  board.     Her  light  draft  will  be  8  1-2 


feet.  Her  machinery  was  designed  and  constructed  at  the  Atlan- 
tic "Works,  East  Boston,  and  consists  of  a  pair  of  oscillating  cyl- 
inders 42  inch  diameter  and  4  feet  stroke,  which  operate  a  screw 
12  feet  in  dinmetcrwith  four  blades.  She  has  the  common  return 
flue  boilers  8  1-2  feet  diameter  and  32  feet  shell,  double  riveted, 
and  tested  at  75  pounds  hydraulic  pressure.  In  addition  to  the 
usual  pumps  attached  to  the  engines  6hc  has  a  steam  donkey 
pump  and  boiler,  and  a  donkey  engine  for  hoisting  cargo.  She 
measures  about  800  tons.  Her  first  trial  trip  was  completely  suc- 
cessful. Qn  this  occasion  she  had  on  board  Capt.  A.  Crown  of 
the  Russian  navy  (who  contracted  for  the  building  of  her),  and  a 
number  of  gentlemen  who  were  invited  to  witness  her  trial  trip. 
The  steamer  left  the  Grand  Junction  "Wharf,  East  Boston,  about 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  went  down  the  harbor  as  far  as  the 
lower  light,  and  after  spending  an  hour  or  two  sailing  among  the 
islands,  and  making  the  circuit  of  the  wharves  as  far  as  the  Navy 
Yard,  returned  to  her  berth.  She  was  gaily  decorated  with  Amer- 
ican and  Russian  flags  and  streamers,  and  presented  a  fine  appear- 
ance. The  trial  was  very  satisfactory  to  all  parties  interested  in 
her.    The  engines  worked  beautifully,  and  without  the  least  acci- 


dent or  difficulty.  Her  sailing  time  from  the  wharf  to  the  lower 
light  was  fifty-two  minutes,  and  on  her  return  trip  she  logged 
eight  knots,  which  is  equal  to  nine  and  a  quarter  statute  miles  per 
hour,  against  an  ebb  tide  and  a  strong  wind.  This,  when  the 
model  of  the  vessel  and  the  shaft  is  taken  into  consideration,  is  a 
high  rate  of  speed.  This  resnlt  was  obtained  with  the  engines 
making  about  thirty-five  revolutions  per  minute,  and  a  pressure 
of  steam  of  eleven  pounds — while  her  average  rate  of  speed  will 
be  forty  revolutions  per  minute,  with  reserved  power  to  make  it 
nearly  fifty  if  required.  On  the  trial  the  propeller  was  ndt  entire- 
ly submerged  and  consequently  she  fell  far  short  of  her  highest 
rate  of  speed.  "We  have  felt  especial  interest  in  the  progress  and 
success  of  this  steamer,  because  she  is  entirely  the  work  of  Bos- 
ton mechanics,  and  vindicates  their  ingenuity  and  skill.  At  the 
same  time  that  she  was  building  here,  another  steamer  was  con- 
structing for  the  Russian  government  in  New  York,  and  a  spirit 
of  generous  rivalry  stimulated  all  parries  engaged  on  the  two 
vessels  to  do  their  best.  The  result,  as  we  have  said,  has  been 
completely  satisfactory.  More  recent  trials  than  thar  referred  to 
have  shown  the  "Manjoor  "  to  be  a  most  successful  vessel. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  GOLD  ROBBERS: 

— on, — 

THE  AUSTRALIAN  ADVENTURERS. 


BY  II.  E.  BENNETT, 
author  of  "tdb  iuam0sd  3eskf.r3,"  "  foresters  of  norway." 

[continued.] 
CHAPTER  VI, 

TUB    UTBTBRIOUS    ADTHNTUREE. 

Let  us  leave  tho  Irving  family  for  a  brief  space,  in  tho  period 
of  roposo  to  which  wo  have  conducted  them,  to  make  ourselvos 
acquainted  with  the  man  who  had  so  deeply  interested  the  good 
doctor.  This  narrative  will  give  us  an  opportunity  to  bring  new 
characters,  who  are  henceforth  to  occupy  our  attention,  on  the 
stage. 

What  makes  life  so  dramatic  in  new  countries  like  Australia  is, 
that  they  aro  the  rendezvous  of  individuals  coming  from  all  points 
of  the  world.  Nowhere  else  are  such  striking  contrasts  of  manner 
and  character  encountered. 

The  young  stranger  was  named  Hermann  Brand,  and  ho  was  a 
native  of  Belgium.  He  was  born  at  Ostend,  and  his  infancy  was 
passed  in  luxury,  for  his  father  kept  a  magnificent  hotel,  where  tho 
best  company  assembled  during  the  bathing-season.  Hotel-keep- 
ers lead  the  same  sort  of  life  as  opulent  noblemen.  They  havo 
twenty  servants  to  anticipate  their  wishes  ;  they  have  horse's,  car- 
riages, handsome  apartments,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  black 
coats  and  white  cravats. 

Hermann  had  been  brought  up  like  a  spoiled  child.  He  had 
lost  his  mother  while  quite  young,  and  from  the  apparent  delicacy 
of  his  health,  they  had  tended  him  like  a  young  girl.  He  ap- 
peared careless  and  indifferent  up  to  the  age  of  twenty ;  and  only 
one  thing  aroused  him,  that  was  to  make  fun  of  the  timid  bathers, 
and  to  swim  far  out  into  the  sea.  Ho  had  never  learned  riding 
and  swordsmanship ;  the  click  of  pistol-lock  would  make  him 
jump;  he  only  loved  the  water,  and  by  dint  of  constant  practice, 
became  an  extraordinary  swimmer.  He  had  raced  with  row-boats, 
and  had  always  beaten  them.  Hence  he  had  a  great  reputation ; 
women  and  children  pointed  him  out ;  but  it  was  from  taste  and 
not  from  vanity  that  he  laid  wagers  on  his  own  skill. 

His  father  was  old,  and  often  wished  him  to  busy  himself  with 
the  household  affairs  which  he  might  soon  be  called  to  direct. 
Hermann  loved  his  father,  but  avoided  him  to  avoid  contradiction. 
But  one  day  a- wager  was  laid  on  Hermann's  powers,  and  tho 
trial  came  off.  It  was  the  flush  of  the  season ;  tho  hotel  was  full, 
nearly  all  the  guests  were  present,  and  Hermann  was  victorious 
as  usual. 

That  evening,  at  the  table  d'hote,  every  one  complimented  him. 
He  was  accustomed  to  it.  Nearly  opposite  him  was  a  pretty  wo- 
man, dark  as  a  Spaniard.  The  young  man  saw  the  lovely  stran- 
ger's eyes  resting  on  him  several  times,  and  felt  as  if  he  was 
touched  by  tongues  of  flame.  In  a  very  few  moments  he  had  dis- 
covered that  she  was  a  young  widow,  who  travelled  with  an  aged 
female  relative,— that  she  was  a  South  American,  and  that  she 
lived  at  Lima.  As  Hermann  fell  in  love  with  her  at  first  sight,  he 
only  dared  look  at  her  by  stealth;  but  she  lived  in  the  same 
house,  and  he  was  happy.  His  happiness,  however,  was  of  brief 
duration.  When  she  announced  her  departure,  Herman  felt  a 
cold  chill  run  through  his  veins.  He  had  never  spoken  to  her, 
and  she  departed,  leaving  him  in  despair,  with  her  image  imprint- 
ed on  his  heart.  His  peace  of  mind  was  gone,  and  he  wandered 
about  in  solitary  places,  gaunt  as  a  wolf,  and  almost  as  fierce. 
•  His  father  died  a  few  months  afterwards — an  event  which  so 
disordered  the  household,  that  the  servants  pilfered  unchecked, 
.  and  Hermann  would  have  lost  everything,  if  he  had  not  made  up 
his  mind  to  sell  the  hotel  and  travel. 

This  business  ended,  he  sailed  for  Lima.  He  knew  the  name 
of  tho  city,  and  ho  thought  he  had  information  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  discover  at  once  the  lady  who  had  not  been  absent  a 
moment  from  his  mind  for  eighteen  months.  After  selling  the 
establishment,  he  had  a  little  fortune,  which  he  locked  up  in  his 
pocketbook,  and  departed  almost  joyfully,  convinced  that  when  he 
landed  ho  should  find  his  lady-love  upon  that  distant  shore. 

Lima  is  an  immense  city,  whore  luxury  is  carried  to  the  great- 
est extreme.  Hermann  was  disappointed  when  he  found  himself 
in  the  midst  of  its  populous  streets.  He  visited  the  walks,  tho 
concerts,  the  theatres,  every  public  place,  and  passed  months  in 
fruitless  search,  depressed,  discouraged  and  unhappy,  for  he  had 
spent  a  great  doal  of  money.     At  last  he  resolved  to  leave  the  city. 

The  California  gold  discovery  had  just  been  made,  and  think- 
ing the  placers  must  present  an  animated  spectacle,  he  embarked 
for  San  Francisco.  Tho  scenes  ho  there  beheld  interested  him, 
but  not  enough  to  induce  him  to  remain".  He  soon  mado  up  his 
mind  that  he  could  not  live  in  California,  and,  moreover,  the 
chances  of  making  money  were  rapidly  diminishing. 

He  had  becomo  acquainted  with  a  young  man  of  his  own  n^c, 
named  Max,  who  had  made  a  deep  impression  on  him.  In  pro- 
portion as  Hermann's  nature  was  calm  and  indolent,  that  of  Max 
was  ardent  and  energetic.  Max  was  handsome,  intelligent,  per- 
suasive, and  spoke  with  fire  and  vivacity.  If  he  had  taken  the 
trouble,  he  would  persuade  you  that  black  was  white.  He  said 
that  he  was  an  American,  and  came  to  seek  his  fortune  in  Califor- 
nia. But  finding  too  great  an  influx  of  adventurers,  he  was  mak- 
ing arrangements  to  start  for  New  Holland.  Australia  appeared 
the  land  of  promise  to  him. 


It  required  littlo  to  induce  Hermann  to  accompanyhim.  They 
engaged  a  state-room  together  on  hoard  the  Champion  of  the  Seas. 
Thoy  wore  constantly  together  during  the  voyage,  and  Hermann 
placed  the  most  implicit  confidence  in  his  new  friend.  He  told 
him  that  his  valise  contained  a  little  fortune,  which  he  was  anx- 
ious to  increase,  as  he  had  spent  a  large  portion  of  his  inheritance, 

"  How  much  have  you  left?" 

"Ten  thousand  florins." 

Max  lookod  at  him,  and  said  : 

"  With  that  we  can  gain  a  million,  if  you'll  follow  my  advice." 

"  I  ask  no  tiling  better,"  replied  Hermann.  "  Wo  will  aeok  for 
gold,  liko  the  rest,  but  I  wont  risk  a  single  florin  of  what  I 
have." 

Max  frowned.  His  character  was  an  absolute  one,  and  tho 
slightest  contradiction  mado  him  furious.  Hermann  appeared  so 
mild,  ho  had  thought  him  weak,  and  saw  with  anger  that  ho  had 
been  mistaken.  During  the  course  of  the  voyage,  he  several 
times  revived  the  subject,  but  found  his  friend  inflexible.  Ho 
changed  his  note,  and  made  a  last  trial. 

"  Will  you  lend  me  a  thousand  florins  to  undertake  my  plana  1" 

"No,"  replied  Hermann,  unhesitatingly. 

Max  bit  his  lips,  but  was  silent,  and  contented  himself  with 
assuming  a  frigid  demeanor. 

Tho  voyago  was  nearly  ended  ;  in  eight  days  more  they  would 
reach  Sydney,  their  place  of  destination.  Max  had  becomo  more 
amiable ;  Hermann  bore  him  no  ill  will. 

Ono  night,  Hermann  heard  a  noise  in  his  state-room,  as  of  some 
one  trying  keys  in  a  lock.  He  was  half  awake,  and  thought  of 
calling  out  "  Who  is  there  ?"  but'  he  might  be  mistaken,  and  was 
unwilling  to  disturb  Max  without  cause.  Still  the  noise  con- 
tinued ;  he  was  silent,  and  listened.  Two  turns  of  the  key  care- 
fully given  were  distinctly  heard  in  a  small  lock.  A  strap  was 
being  unbuckled. 

"  I  am  not  mistaken,"  thought  Hermann,  trying  to  penetrate 
the  darkness.  "Some  ono  is  opening  one  of  our  trunks."  He 
held  his  breath,  and  he  thought  he  heard  a  person  rummaging 
among  his  effects.  Stretching  out  his  arm  in  tho  dark,  he  called 
out  to  Max. 

"Don't  you  hear?     There's  somebody  in  our  state-room." 

No  one  replied.  A  man  reached  tho  door  on  his  knees,  and 
escaped  in  tho  darkness,  while  Hermann  sprang  from  his  berth. 
He  felt  of  tho  trunk  which  contained  his  money ;  it  was  open. 
He  felt  Max's  berth  ;  it  was  empty. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?"  he  exclaimed.  And  he  rushed 
on  deck. 

The  moon  was  shining  brilliantly,  defining  the  smallest  lines  of 
tho  rigging.  Max  was  on  the  deck,  his  hair  bristling,  his  features 
disordered,  and  looking  round  him  -with  a  wild  air. 

"  It  was  he !"  thought  Hermann,  as  he  showed  himself. 

Max  saw  him,  and  with  a  motion  quicker  than  thought,  took  a 
pocket-book  from  his  breast  and  flung  it  into  the  sea.  It  was 
Hermann's  whole  fortune. 

"  Villain  !"  ho  exclaimed,  seizing  Max  by  the  throat. 

Max  shook  himself  free,  and  rushing  upon  Hermann,  said : 

"  Silence  or  death  !" 

"  No !"  retorted  Hermann,  struggling  fiercely,  and  calling  for 
help, — "  no  ;  your  action  was  too  base,  and  I  am  pitiless." 

Then  commenced  an  appalling  struggle.  Max  drew  his  knife, 
and  struck  Hermann  twice,  but  so  slightly  that  the  unfortunate 
young  man  lost  neither  strength  nor  courage. 

"  You  will  be  hanged !"  he  said  to  Max.  •* 

"  Silence !"  cried  the  robber,  with  a  stifled  voice. 

The  roaring  of  sea  and  wind  drowned  their  voices.  Max 
thought  he  heard  footsteps ;  he  threw  himself  afresh  on  his  victim, 
struck  him  a  last  blow,  and,  lifting  him  in  his  arms  as  ho  would 
havo  done  a  child,  hurled  him  over  the  bulwarks,  saying,  with  a 
fierce  smile :  "  Since  you  set  so  much  store  by  your  money,  go 
and  find  it." 

Hermann,  however,  had  not  lost  consciousness.  He  began  to 
swim  with  the  vigor  of  a  man  struggling  against  death.  Fortu- 
nately for  him,  tho  steersman  saw  him,  and  called  out,  "Man 
overboard  !" 

Max,  who  was  forward,  did  not  hear  this  cry,  so  busy  was  he  in 
watqhing  the  movements  of  his  victim.  In  a  minute,  tho  whole 
crew  were  on  the  alert.  Hermann  had  seized  on  a  loose  rope, 
which  by  a  fortunate  chanco  was  towing  in  the  water,  and  was 
thus  dragged  along,  when  too  much  exhausted  by  loss  of  blood  to 
swim.  Max  was  beginning  to  cut  the  rope  with  his  knife,  when 
a  sailor,  who  watched  him  for  a  minute,  seized  him  from  behind, 
while  others  hoisted  the  unfortunate  Hermann  on  board.  As 
soon  as  his  feet  touched  the  deck,  he  fell  prostrate. 

Max  was  put  in  irons.  At  the  end  of  five  days,  Hermann's 
wounds  were  closed,  but  he  suffered  terribly  from  the  one  in  his 
side.  What  would  become  of  him?  Sick,  without  resources,  he 
wag  so  worn  out  that,  if  he  had  been  permitted  to  have  his  way, 
he  would  have  set  his  assassin  at  liberty ;  he  had  not  the  courage 
to  desire  vengeance. 

As  for  Max,  his  tiger's  heart  knew  no  rcpentanco ;  he  cherished 
but  one  thought,  that  of  escaping  as  soon  as  he  landed  ;  but  the 
day  they  cast  anchor,  the  authorities  were  informed  of  what  hap- 
pened, and  four  policemen  with  loaded  carbines  came  in  a  boat 
for  the  prisoner.  He  was  handcuffed,  and  if  he  made  the  slightest 
attempt  to  escape,  he  would  have  been  shot  like  a  dog. 

Hermann  was  on  the  deck ;  he  was  paler  than  the  criminal. 

"We  shall  meet  again  1"  cried  Max. 

"  Never  in  this  world !"  answered  Hermann. 

The  culprit  shook  his  manacled  hands  at  his  intended  victim, 
and  with  an  imprecation  on  his  lips,  was  hurried  away.  The 
rowers  bent  over  their  oars,  and  their  boat  flew  like  an  arrow 
through  the  water. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE   CONVICTS. — THE    "  SLASHED,." — MAX, 

Hermann  had  but  one  choice  for  getting  his  living.  Two  days 
after  his  arrival,  he  went  to  the  mines  of  Ballarut,  which  he  was 
(old  wero  tlxc  richest  in  the  colony. 

Delving  in  the  ground  for  six  months,  he  obtained  but  littlo 
profit,  and  yet  he  had  dug  so  deep  a  hole  that  daylight  hardly 
reached  him.  He  learned  from  tho  newspapers  that  Max  had  been 
condemned  to  hard  labor  for  life  on  tho  testimony  of  the  captain 
of  the  Champion  of  the  Seas..     Hermann  sighed  deeply. 

"  Poor  wretch  \"  he  thought ;  "what  did  I  do  to  him?" 

The  newspapers  enlarged  upon  the  consummate  skill  with  which 
Max  had  defended  himself.  He  had  denied,  the  accusation  of 
theft  with  great  energy.  He  affirmed  that  ho  had  fought  in  self- 
defence,  and  finding  himself  tho  weaker  party,  conceived  the  fatal 
thought  of  using  his  knife.  A  handsome  face  always  excites  a 
certain  amount  of  sympathy.  Max  was  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
tall,  well-shaped,  expressed  himself  fluently,  and  bad  an  ait  of 
contrition.  But  for  the  overwhelming  proof  of  a  second  attempt 
at  crime  in  cutting  the  rope,  his  punishment  would  have  been 
much  lighter. 

On  being  asked  what  country  lie  was  born  in,  and  of  what 
parents,  ho  hesitated,  and,  sinking  his  head,  replied,  "  I  think  I 
was  bom  in  America;  I  never  knew  my  family."  As  it  was 
thought  he  was  anxious  to  save  the  honor  of  his  friends,  his 
silence  was  respected.  Moreover,  the  proverbial  hatred  of  the 
people  of  Sydney  for  the  English  convicts  does  not  extend  to 
those  they  try  themselves.  Max's  sontenco  was  reluctantly  pro- 
nounced, and  he  was  given  to  understand  that  if  he  behaved  well, 
the  term  of  his  imprisonment  at  Sydney  might  be  abridged. 

Sydney  ^  which,  a  few  years  ago,  was  almost  unknown,  present- 
ed a  strange  spectacle  at  the  commencement  of  its  existence  The 
population  was"  divided  into  two  classes,  the  officials  and  the  crimi- 
nals. A  great  number  of  the  latter,  when  their  time  was  out, 
turned  their  attention  to  farming,  to  cattle-raising,  and  became 
immensely  rich.  A  sort  of  aristocracy  was  formed,  and  their 
place  of  exile  soon  became  a  city  of  luxury  and  pleasure.  When 
it  was  found  that  fortunes  were  being  made,  a  tide  of  voluntary 
emigration  set  in  by  degrees.  The  new-comers  sought  to  seize 
upon  tho  advantages  and  privileges  tho  free  convicts  enjoyed.  A 
struggle  commenced;  the  free  convicts  stood  their  ground,  for 
they  were  rich.  They  could  not  be  prevented  from  'displaying 
their  carnages  drawn  by  splendid  horses  in  the  streets.  It  was 
necessary  to  attack  them  morally.  To  punish  them,  parties  wero 
given  which  they  were  not  allowed  to  attend.  The  man  who  asso- 
ciated with  the  son  or  grandson  of  a  convict  was  excluded  from 
society ;  the  prejudice  became  so  great,  the  separation  so  absolute 
and  decided,  that  every  one's  life  was  scrutinized  severely,  and  a 
sort  of  social  inquisition  established. 

By  degrees  an  intermediate  class  was  formed,  composed  of 
those  condemned  to  slight  penalties,  who  had  tbe  right  of  return- 
ing to  England  at  the  expiration  of  their  time.  They  did  not 
profit  by  this  privilege,  preferring  to  remain  in  Australia  and  make 
fortunes.  These  were  called  emancipists.  They  flattered  them- 
selves that  in  time  a  fusion  would  take  place  between  them  and 
the  class  of  colonists.  They  were  mistaken.  They  were  spurned, 
exposed  to  affronts,  excluded  from  civil  functions,  notwithstand- 
ing which  their  numbers  increased  daily,  and  their  wealth  became 
immense.  Many  of  them  lived  in  aa  irreproachable  manner. 
The  governor,  a  man  of  intellect  and  courage,  distressed  at  seeing 
such  division  in  the  colony,  attempted  to  bring  them  together,  but 
in  vain ;  tbe  inhabitants  remained  separated.  At  the  end  of  some 
time,  matters  changed  a  little,  but  differently  from  what  was  anti- 
cipated. There  was  neither  peace  nor  truce  between  the  two  rival 
societies,  only  they  divided  in  hostile  groups  against  each  other. 
Tho  thieves  treated  the  assassins  as  honest  people  treated  them. 
The  ostentation  and  rivalry  of  these  three  classes  worked  won- 
ders. The  city  became  a  splendid  one,  but  the  suburban  villas 
and  parks  became  particularly  distinguished  for  their  luxury. 
Profiting  by  tho  indentations  of  the  shore,  tho  proprietors  have 
enclosed  little  bays  in  their  gardens,  and,  by  the  most  lavish  ex- 
penditure, have  adornod  them  with  the  rarest  fruits  and  plants  of 
all  climates. 

The  bay  is  as  fine  as  that  of  Eio  Janeiro,  and  there  are  always 
eighty  or  a  hundred  vessels  lying  at  anchor.  There  was  no  dry 
dock  for  repairing  vessels,  and,  as  an  immense  rock  was  found  in  tho 
most  favorable  place  for  one,  thpusands  of  criminals  were  set  to 
work  on  it,  and  in  a  short,  time  a  dock  was  excavated  capable  of 
holding  two  ships  of  the  lino. 

Towards  the  end  of  January,  1854,  ten  men  dressed  in  gray 
cloth,  marked  with  letters  and  figures  painted  black,  issued  from 
the  prison  at  Sydney.  Some  wero  bound  two  and  two,  others 
wore  handcuffs.  They  were  going  to  labor  at  Port  Jackson.  Not 
ono  of  them  looked  sad,  and  they  scarcely  attracted  any  attention. 
Kobbers  were  not  rare  in  that  locality,  and  many  people  among 
the  passers-by  remembered  having  made  life  march  themselves  in 
chains. 

Max  was  one  of  the  gang.  He  was  coupled  to  a  hideous,  short, 
strong-limbed  fellow,  with  shaggy,  fiery  red  hair  and  beard. 
When  he  spoke,  his  mouth  seemed  to  open  from  ear  to  ear,  and 
displayed  three  or  four  huge  teeth.  It  was  terrible  to  meet  such  a 
being  in  broad  daylight;  to  have  encountered  him  in  the  night, 
would  have  been  appalling  to  the  last  degree.  His  comrades 
called  him  the  "  Slasher."  As  Max  seemed  sorrowful,  the  ruffian 
poked  him  in  the  side,  and  growled  out : 

"If  you're  so  down  in  the  mouth  on  the  nuirch,  you  must  be  a 
precious  jolly  fellow  at  work.  Now  I  don't  like  long  faces,  my 
bosom  friend,  and  if  you  don't  make  yourself  sociable,  I  shall  be 
under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  punching  your  countenance." 
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"I  wouldn't  advise  you  to  try  it,"  replied  Max,  n*  ho  glanced 
at  tho  RtrcotH  and  houses,  "for  I  always  return  what  I  get  with 

usury." 

"I  understand,"  Bid  ti"p  Slasher,  with  ;i  brutal  laugh.  "  You 
give  back  what  you  got,  and  take  what  isn't  given." 

Mux  made  no  reply. 

"  Do  you  know/1  continued  the  Slasher,  "thnt  you  seem  to  mo 
bold  enough  for  n  green  'un1  My  Hoyesl  yon  bristle  up  to  mo, 
and  yet  I  was  called  the  hardest  hitter  in  tho  ring.v 

"  Perhaps,"  replied  Max,  with  an  indifference  that  wonmbd  hffl 
comrade's  pride  ;  "  but  to  judgo  l>y  your  broken  teeth,  yon  have 
occasionally  met  your  muster.  Well,  if  you  value  thoso  that  urn 
left,  you  wont  seek  in  pick  a  quarrel  with  me.  It  is  enough  Unit 
my  limbs  are.  cumbered  with  this  chain  ;  I  will  ut  least  enjoy  free- 
dom of  thought ;  when  I  don't  address  yOu,  let  mo  nlonut" 

"  He  talks  like  a  printed  book!"  muttered  the  Slasher  to  him- 
self. "  Wlmt  made  them  givo  mo  sueh  a  swoll  for  a  crony  1  Vet 
thero's  summnt  aliout  liiiu  I  likes,  artcr  all ;  perhaps  I'll  do  him 
a  good  turn,  ono  of  theso  hero  days,  for  all  ho  rides  so  rusty 
now." 

Mux  had  boon  a  month  among  the  convicts.  While  he  worked, 
ho  observed  what  was  going  on,  though  lie  apparently  gave  little 
hood  to  what  was  paid  by  his  companions  in  disgrace.  Each  one 
told  his  story  with  revolting  cynicism.  The  Slasher  was  the  most 
admired  of  tho  sot,  for  ho  had  many  popular  qualities ;  he  was 
very  strong,  and  had  plenty  of  pluck  and  spirits,  so  that  he  was 
rather  a  favorito  among  the  oonviets. 

Ono  evening,  after  their  tasks  were  ended,  Max  was  compelled 
to  hear  tho  Slasher's  story. 

"  You  must  know,"  said  ho,  "that  my  daddy  was  a  jeweller. 
By  dint  of  looking  at  his  pretty  fol-de-rots,  thinks  I  to  myself,  I 
should  liko  a  few  of  them  arc  playthings.  So,  ono  fino  day, 
I  had  a  necklace  to  cany  to  my  father  to  be  repaired.  I  was  only 
a  twelve-year  older  then.  I  took  a  stone  and  smashed  it  to  pieces, 
and  passed  the  day  in  tho  retail  business,  selling  the  jewels  to  the 
London  tradesmen." 

"  Only  twelve-year  old  !"  said  some  of  the  Slasher's  admirers. 

"Ay,  my  lads ;  you  see  I  was  rather  a  promising  shaver.  But 
the  rascals  cheated  ;  I  only  got  a  matter  of  ten  shillings.  In  tho 
innercencc  of  my  young  'art,  though,  I  thought  I  had  a  fortin — 
enough  to  live  on  comfortably  for  the  rest  of  my  days,  and  leave 
an  independent  fortin  to  each  of  my  children.  Bless  my  precious 
eyes,  how  worry  green  I  was,  to  be  sure  !  Eight  days  afterwards, 
I  hadn't  a  penny.  The  jeweller  had  arrested  my  father;  but  tho 
old  man  was  a  trump,  and  never  blew  tho  gaff  on  me.  Ho  was 
let  off  arter  an  examination  before  the  big  wigs.  But  I  know'd  it 
wouldn't  be  healthy  to  go  home  after  what  had  happened;  so  I 
joined  some  lads  of  spirit,  and  we  went  on  the  prigging  lay,  in  a 
worry  small  line  of  business.  We  took  fogies  (handkerchiefs), 
snuff-boxes,  and  such  gamo  as  that  'ere.  But  ambition  is  the 
ruination  of  a  man.  As  I  grew  up,  I  spurned  the  comparatively 
safe  occupation  of  a  foglc-huntcr,  and  haspircd  to  be  a  cracksman 
(burglar).  A  nocturnal  wisit  I  mado  to  a  rich  oldgent,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  wide  awake,  led  to  my  harrest.  I  was  put,on  trial. 
The  big  wigs  was  werry  kind  to  me — werry  kind  indeed.  They 
said  as  'ow  my  health  appeared  delicate,  and  mildly  prescribed  a 
6ea-voyago,  and  they  told  mo  I  shouldn't  want  for  work  arter  I'd 
landed.  But  I  took  Erench  leavo  when  I 'got  to  Botany  Bay. 
"When  a  fcllur  rambles  through  the  woods,  he's  apt  to  get  hungry. 
I  was  ;  I  could  have  eaten  a  horse  behind  the  saddle,  as  the  saying 
is.  I  went  to  a  farmer's  house,  who  had  ten  thousand  sheep.  He 
might  have  given  me  a  cold  shoulder  of  mutton,  but  he  only  turned 
the  cold  shoulder  on  me.  I  was  even  with  him,  though.  I  lurked 
about,  and  when  he'd  left  tho  house,  I  broke  open  his  desk  and 
tilled  my  pockets  with  goldfinches.  I  soon  spent  'em,  though, 
and  was  as  hard  up  as  ever. 

"I  soon  hitched  horses  with  a  chap  as  knew  what's  what.  He 
was  bravo  as  steel,  and  tho  beaks  had  never  got  hold  of  him. 
One  day  ho  robbed  a  cattle-dealer,  and  I  came  up  just  as  the  fel- 
low was  giving  tongue  like  a  stag-hound.  But  we  finished  him 
between  us.  The  noiso  that  rascal  made  was  a  lesson.  When- 
ever we  had  a  job  in  hand,  after  that,  I  urged  him  to  use  the  knife. 
Dead  men  tell  no  tales.  So  I  got  the  name  of  the  'Slasher.' 
My  comrade  was  imprudent,  though,  and  I  was  nabbed  at  last. 
This  time  I  thought  I  should  reach  the  greatest  height  a  man  can 
come  to.  I  had  the  trimbles  every  time  I  tied  my  cravat,  for  I 
was  thinking  of  a  hempen  one.  I  dreamed  every  night  that  I  had 
taken  a  drop  too  much,  and  was  dancing  on  nothing  at  all.  But 
the  hevidence  was  defective,  and  I  was  sentenced  only  for  ten 
years;  but  if  I  serve  my  time  out,  call  mo  an  ass,  that's  all." 

The  last  sentence  was  almost  the  only  one  that  attracted  Max's 
attention.  When  they  were  alone  together,  he  asked  the  ruffian 
if  he  expected  to  find  a  way  to  escape. 

"Humph!"  said  the  Slasher.  "Do  you  think  I  stay  here  for 
my  amusement?  I  have  a  hundred  plans  for  escape,  but  the 
question  is,  how  they'll  work." 

Max's  eyes  flashed  liko  coals  of  fire. 

"  I'll  put  you  up  to  a  thing  or  two,"  continued  the  Slasher,  "on 
one  condition,  that  is,  that,  once  free,  you'll  keep  me  company. 
I  know  how  to  get  along  in  the  world ;  but  I  must  be  captain; 
cause  why?  cause  I've  got  hexperience,  young  man." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  replied  Max,  eagerly. 

"  Well,"  said  the  Slasher,  "  I've  got  a  plan,  and  we'll  try  it  in 
five  days  hence.     But  mum's  the  word." 

"  You  know  I'm  no  gossip,"  replied  Max,  with  a  smile. 

"And  that's  true  enough,"  said  the  ruffian.  "AYe'll  be  ready 
for  a  start,  and  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it  in  good  time." 

#   .  #  #  *  * 

Meanwhile,  Hermann  was  at  the  Ballaratmines.  It  was  a  novel 
spectacle  for  him.     Thousands  of  tents  inhabited  by  men  of  all 


nations  and  color*  ;  the  immense  hole*  from  which  they  '-amo  out 
i.  ■  !  irlth  j'>y  or  gift  i  ;  Ion  bearded  men  in  red  shirt*,  with  un- 
kempt hair,  digging  the  earth  with  thai  I  tU<-  thirst  of 
gold  create  ;  here  and  there  <■;!,  ce 

on  th'  i    eeming  i"  dig  their  own  tombs  in  u  vast 

'■.  mot '    ;    iok  m  in    1 1  earning  with  ag< 

thejr  holes ;  mulcflicfo  prowling  about  nfghtmnd  day  ;  a  thousand 
.■•hot-'  find  every  night  to  show  the  minors  hit.-  armed ;  nightly 
crimes  and  robber!  : ;  great  fires  consuming  leagues  of  \  irgfn  for- 
est Such  woro  tho  sights  ana  sounds  that  astonished  Hermann 
Brand. 

"If  I  was  only  strong,"  thought  ho;   "but  1  am  ill,  and  CI 
live  long."    Then  he  would  think  of  his  father  and  his  country; 
his  eyes  would  fill   with  tears,  ami,  leaning  on  hia  pickoxOj  he 
prayed  for  death  to  end   his  sufferings, 

Then  came  a  little  change  in  his  mode  of  lifo.  Ho  had  an 
Irishman  and  his  wife  for  neighbors'.  The  woman  said  il 
bo  no  more  trouble  to  cook  for  two  than  for  ono,  and  invited  him 
to  board  with  them.  Hermann  gratefully  accepted  the  offer,  and 
felt  hifl  spirit  revive  somewhtit  in  tho  company  of  those  honest 
people 

In  the  evening,  seated  round  a  chest  which  served' them  OS  a 
table,  they  talked  of  one  thing  and  another.  Tho  offscourings  of 
sootety  Wore  coming  daily  to  tho  mines.  Thieves  and  deserters 
found  themselves  in  safety;  there  was  no  police;  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  emigrants  piled  up  together;  not  a  ship-arriving 
at  Port  Philip  without  losing  her  crew  ;  it  was  impossible  to  keep 
u  servant ;  women  themselves  flocked  to  the  mines,  and  many 
men  had  no  other  employment  than  stealing  the  gold  others  had 
dug. 

In  tho  midst  of  this  chaos,  an  indispensable  precaution  had 
been  adopted.  Covered  wagons,  accompanied  by  eight  mounted 
men,  armed  to  the  teeth,  were  employed  to  transport  tho  gold. 
Each  miner  gave  his  gold  to  the  escort,  taking  a  receipt,  convert- 
ible to  cash  at  the  bank.  Many  took  this  precaution  ;  others  re- 
lied on  themselves,  and  often  paid  for  their  credulity  with  their 
lives  and  fortunes. 

For  some  time,  a  young  and  well-educated  Englishman  had 
pitched  his  tent  near  Hermann's — that  is,  about  a  hundred  paocs 
off.  "When  he  had  left  his  work,  he  would  come  and  smoke  and 
talk  with  the  young  Belgian,  relating  his  trials  and  his  hopes. 
He  was  twenty-two  years  old  ;  his  parents  were  poor,  having  lost 
their  little  property.  He  was  in  lovo  with  a  young  lady,  and  their 
marriage  was  only  contingent  on  his  obtaining  a  littlo  fortune, 
and  so  ho  had  come  to  Anstralia,  not  doubting  his  success  for  a 
single  moment.  He  was  a  joyous  lad,  and  kept  up  his  courage 
under  every  trial. 

"You'll  see,  my  dear  fellow,"  he  would  say,  with  a  smile. 
"  Before  I  get  through,  I  shall  find  a  rock  of  gold.  When  I  do, 
I'll  let  you  know,  and  we'll  divide  it." 

Albert  had  made  a  hole  like  all  tho  minors,  with  six  or  eight 
feet  openiDg,  and  descending,  like  a  well,  to  a  depth  of  sixty  or 
eighty  feet.  At  that  depth  a  tunnel  is  dug  on  the  side,  from 
which  the  vein  of  gold  seems  to  lead.  Nothing  can  equal  the 
carelessness  with  which  these  excavations  are  mado.  Very  often 
subterranean  slides  take  place,  attended  with  fatal  results ;  but 
nothing  can  terrify  the  gold-seekers. 

Albert  Montford — that  was  the  name  of  Hermann's  new  friend, 
—following  out  an  auriferous  vein,  attained  his  aim.  In  less  than 
an  hour,  he  found  a  very  considerable  sum.  He  came  up  wild 
with  joy,  and  told  everybody  of  his  success. 

"  Send  your  money  by  the  escort,"  said  Hermann. 

"  No,"  replied  Albert ;  "  I  had  rather  have  it  in  my  belt."  And 
as  he  spoke,  he  struck  the  belt  which  encircled  his  waist.  "It  is 
safer  hero  than  in  the  midst  of  the  escort.  Don't  be  alarmed, 
Hermann ;  nobody  shall  get  it." 

Hermann  shook  his  head,  but  said  no  more.  Albert  was  so 
wild  that  he  could  not  remain  quiet.  He  went  to  a  tavern  which 
had  been  set  up  at  great  cost,  and  where  everything  was  sold  at 
an  exorbitant  rate.  Ho  smoked  ten  cigars  at  two  shillings  apiece, 
tried  his  hand  at  billiards;  and  felt  as  great  as  a  king.  Ho  was 
astonished  at  finding  he  attracted  so  little  attention.  Eeeling  tho 
necessity  of  company,  he  let  his  cigar  go  out,  which  gave  him  an 
excuse  to  ask  a  light  of  a  couple  of  men  seated  at  a  table.  Not- 
withstanding the  ill  grace  with  which  they  received  him,  he  per- 
sisted in  sitting  down  with  them.  The  ice  once  broken,  .and  after 
a  few  glasses  of  beer,  he  became  so  expansive  and  fraternized  so 
enthusiastically  with  the  strangers  that  he  insisted  on  conducting 
them  to  his  hole.  The  men  looked  at  each  other.  It  was  late; 
they  pressed  him  to  drink,  and  then,  arm  in  arm,  all  three  issued 
from  the  tavern.  The  walk  lasted  a  good  while.  Albert,  plied 
with  questions,  confessed  that  he  should  keep  his  gold  till  it  was 
too  heavy  to  cany.     Then  they  came  near  his  hole. 

"There  it  is,"  said  he  ;  "the  vein  turns  to  the  right,  and  thanks 
to  that,  I  shall  soon  go  to  Europe." 

Tho  smaller  of  the  two  men  began  to  laugh  ;  the  latter  looked 
at  him  in  a  strange  way,  and  silenced  him;  then  addressing  Al- 
bert, he  said : 

"  Good-night,  my  young  friend.  "We  have  all  work  to  do  to- 
morrow; and  wc  must  part  company  now,  and  get  a  little  sleep." 

Albert  had  no  wish  to  sleep  ;  but  the  reasoning  was  good,  and 
he  yielded.     He  left  his  new  friends  with  re'gret. 

"When  he  was  at  a  distance,  tho  shorter  of  the  two  strangers 
halted,  crossed  his  arms  on  his  breast,  and  said  to  his  companion, 
in  a  tone  of  reproach  : 

"  What  did  you  let  him  go  for?  Are  you  mad  ?  He  would 
have  followed  us  to  the  ends  of  the  earth." 

"  Hear  mc,"  replied  the  other.  "  When  you  broached  the  pro- 
ject of  escaping  yonder,  I  promised  to  follow  your  counsels  ;  but 
now  that  I  am  free,  I  warn  you  that  /  mu3t  be  obeyed.     It  is  well 


to  reflect  and  to  act  prudently  in  everything.  Wc  were  seen  to 
leave   in    his   company,   and    should    :,  compromised. 

Another  thin-:  don't  call  me  Ma,\  before  strangers,  anymore 
■ 

"  What  Fhall  wc  call  oupk" 

"  I  don't  know  yet ;  we'll  see  to  that  to-morrow.  In  the  mean- 
while, let  US  go  back  and  reconnoitre  the  hole." 

""Do  you  mean  to  grub  for  gold  in  the  earth?"  asked  the 
Sln«  her. 

"  No;  but  wc  mu*t  tako  his  belt  from  him  in  this  very  hole." 

"  In  tins  very  hole  !" 

"  Yes.  lie  told  ii«  tho  vein  led  to  the  right.  Others  must  have 
dug  U>r  ii,  but  abandoned  the  search.  Still,  these  holes  must  be 
mtS,     Lot  us  look  for  on"." 

After  a  few  second*,  Max  Mopped  and  pointed  downwards, 

"This  one  must  lead  straight  to  his.  We  must  go  down  into 
it  before  daybreak,  and  wait.  A  few  stroke*  of  the  pick,  and  we 
shall  be  near  him.     Do  you  understand  V 

"  Nearly.     But  arc  you  eurc  the  next  hole  is  abandoned  V 

"  Yes." 

Then  they  spoke  together  in  a  low  tone,  audible  only  to  each 
other. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


TUT,     GOLD     ROBDERII. 


Albkrt  rose  very  early,  went  to  his  friend  Hermann,  and  con- 
fessed with  shame  his  follies  of  the  preceding  night. 

"It  is  lucky  you  fell  in  with  honest  men.  I  wouldn't  advise 
you  to  try  it  again." 

"  I  promise  you  I  will  not,"  replied  Albert ;  and  taking  leavo 
of  his  friend,  he  went  singing  to  his  hole. 

He  went  down  tho  steps,  and  at  the  end  of  a  few  minutes,  heard 
heavy  strokes.  "Good  !"  said  he ;  "a  new  neighbor.  Hermann 
was  right;  I  talked  too  much.  Before  two  days  are  over,  the 
place  will  be  invaded."  He  loft  off  work  to  listen  to  the  approach- 
ing noise.  "  Ha  !"  said  he,  "  there  was  two  now— intruders,  with- 
out a  doubt." 

In  fact,  two  miners  were  working  their  way  underground. 

"Be  quick  !"  said  Max  ;  "don't  count  the  grains  of  sand,  and 
harkye !  no  blood,  if  possible." 

Tho  last  screen  of  earth  which  hid  them  fell.  Albert  started 
when  he  beheld  his  companions  of  "the  preceding  evening.  He 
was  on  the  point  of  smiling  and  saying,  "  I  tempted  you."  Max 
did  not  give  him  time  to  open  his  lips,  but  seized  him  bv  the 
throat,  hurled  htm  to  the  ground,  and  told  his  companion  to  bind 
his  hands.  The  Slasher  wrenched  Albert's  arms  to  bring  them 
behind  his  back,  and  bound  his  wrists  so  tight  that  his  nails 
became  black. 

"  Good  1"  said  Max,  kneeling  on  the  young  man's  breast, 
and  taking  a  cravat  from  his  pocket.     "Pass  it  round  his  neck." 

The  Slasher  obeyed.  Albert  struggled,  but  he  had  no  strength. 
Then  seeing  his  bright  hopes  pale  before  the  shadow  of  death,  ho 
had  recourse  to  prayer,  and  wept  like  a  child.   Max  was  inflexible. 

"  Where  is  your  gold  ?" 

"  There,  near  my  vest,"  replied  the  young  man,  turning  his 
eyes  in  the  direction  indicated.  "  Take  it;  all  I  have  found  shall 
be  yours ;  but  leave  me  life.  I  have  a  mother  and  father  who 
adore  me — one  dearer  still.  You  would  not  kill  four  persons  at 
once  ?" 

His  voice  was  cut  short.  Max  suddenly  pulled  the  kerchief 
with  such  violence  that  the  veins  of  Albert's  forehead  swelled. 

"Pull  on  your  side,"  said  Max,  to  the  Slasher,  who  seemed  to 
hesitate. 

He  obeyed  without  a  word.  Notwithstanding  the  darkness  of 
the  hole,  they  saw  the  face  of  their  victim  change.  Max  leaned 
over  him,  and  rivettcd  his  eyes  upon  him.  When  he  saw  no  fur- 
ther efforts  of  respiration  in  the  breast,  he  loosed  his  hands,  and 
pointing  to  a  place  where  the  earth  had  been  freshly  turned  up, 
"  Let  us  carry  him  there,"  he  said.  When  the  body  was  laid  in 
tho  pkicc  indicated,  Max  took  a  shovel  and  covered  itwith  earth. 

"  Take  up  his  gold,  and  we'll  start.  If  he  is  discovered,  it  will 
be  thought  he  was  smothered  by  an  earth-slide." 

The  Slasher  gazed  on  him  with  admiration. 

In  the  mines,  time  is  precious,  and  people  take  no  note  of  their 
neighbors.  They  came  out  as  they  had  game  in,  without  being 
perceived. 

"  You  are  a  greater  man  than  I,"  said  the  Slasher.  "  You  are 
worthy  of  being  my  master.  "What  shall  we  do  with  the  nuggets 
of  gold?" 

"  Sell  them,"  replied  Max. 

"And  with  the  money  ?"  asked  the  Slasher. 

"  We  will  give  it  to  the  escort,  to  make  a  deposit  at  the  bank," 
replied  Max,  with  a  fierce  laugh.  "Who  knows  what  may 
happen?" 

"And  what  name  shall  we  deposit  in  ? "  asked  the  Slasher,  timidly. 

"Neither. yours  nor  mine.  We'll  manage  that.  It  belongs  to 
both  of  us." 

■     "Good!"  replied  the  Slasher,  who  had  the  greatest  confidence 
in  his  partner. 

In  the  evening, -Hermann  was  surprised  at  not  seeing  Albert. 
After  his  modest  dinner,  he  imparted  his  anxiety  to  his  Irish 
friends. 

"  Money's  a.quare  thing,"  said  his  host.  "  He'll  be  after  dining 
at  the  tavern ;  who  but  he  ?  like  a  lord-lieutenant." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  replied  Hermann,  with  a  sigh. 

Once  asleep,  Hermann  had  extraordinary  dreams.  His  friend 
Albert  appeared  to  him  a  -hundred  times.  Hermann  was  not 
superstitions,  but  he  woke  up  more  anxious  than  ever. 

"  Come  with  me,"  said  he ;  "we'll  go  to  Albert's  tent." 
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When  they  came  to  it,  the  Irishman  burBt  out  laughing. 
"  Be  St.  Patrick  I"  said  ho,  "  the  boy's  at  tho  tavern,  suro.   His 
money  bums  his  pocket." 

"I  know  not  why,  but  my  heart  is  heavy,"  said  Hermann. 
"And  look,  Dennis  ;  his  tools  aro  gone." 
"  He's  left  'em  in  the  hole,  belike." 

"  That's  strango,  because  he  knows  how  many  pilferers  there 
aro  about.  Come,  let's  go  to  his  claim ;  I  shall  not  rest  easy  till 
I've  been  there." 

The  Irishman  made  no  reply,  but  lighted  his  pipe  and  took 
Hermann's  arm.  They  called  several  times  at  tho  mouth  of  the 
hole,  making  speaking-trumpets  of  their  hands. 

"  He  isn't  there,"  said  the  Irishman.  "  It's  time  thrown  away 
for  nothing  at  all.     Let's  go  to  worruk." 

"  'Tis  strange  !"  murmured  Hermann,  as  he  withdrew  with  his 
companion.  Then,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  he  halted  and 
said  :  "  Let's  go  down  and  look  at  his  hole." 

"Thank  ye,  for  nothing,"  replied  the  Irishman.  "I'd  rather 
go  to  me  own  diggings,  darlint." 

"Tours  I"  said  Hermann,  in  order  to  beguile  him.  ""Why,  yon 
only  get  a  little  gold  dust  there,  and  here  aro  huge  nuggets,  I'm 
told." 

"  Thrue  for  you,  Mr.  Hermann,"  replied  the  Irishman,  scratch- 
ing his  head.     "  Let's  take  a  luk  at  it." 

Ho  went  down  first  with  the  speed  ot  a  man  who  has  no  time 
to  lose,  and  looked  about  for  gold,  while  Hermann  was  seeking 
for  traces  of  his  friend.     Suddenly  he  stopped. 
"  Here  are  his  tools  and  vest !"  he  cried. 

"  Sure  enough,"  replied  the  Irishman  ;  "  and  his  shoes  !"  and 
he  pointed  out  Albert's  feat,  which  protruded  from  the  earth  that 
covered  him. 

Hermann  drew  near  to  scrutinize  the  place,  then  suddenly  rose 
and  started  back  with  a  piercing  cry  that  rang  through  the  dismal 
hollow. 

"What's  the  matter?"  exclaimed  his  companion. 
"Look  !"  cried  Hermann,  with  outstretched  and  quivering  arm. 
"There  is  a  dead  man— Albert,  perhaps." 

"It  can't  be,  anyhow,"  replied  the  Irishman.  But  taking  a 
shovel  which  lay  near  the  earth-mound,  he  went  to  work  vigor- 
ously, and  soon  uncovered  the  remains  ot  tho  unfortunate  young 
man. 

The  sight  of  his  friend  restored  all  Hermann's  courage,  and  he 
knelt  down  beside  him. 

"  The  earth  has  caved  in  and  kilt  him,"  said  the  Irishman,  with 
a  sigh. 

"  No,"  replied  Hermann,  placing  his  hand  upon  Albert's  heart, , 
— "no;  likelier  a  crime.  And  look  here;  his  belt  is  gone,  his 
gold  stolen." 

"Any  wounds  ?"  asked  the  Irishman. 

"Not  one,"  replied  Hermann,  who  had  passed  his  hands  over 
the  cravat;  "he  has  been  strangled." 

The  Irishman  uttered  a  deep  imprecation,  and  the  tears  stood 
in  Hermann's  eyes  as  he  rose  and  explored  the  hollow  in  every 
direction. 

"  Look  here,  Dennis,"  he  cried,  pointing  to  the  freshly-made 
opening  in  the  side ;  "the  robber  or  robbers  must  have  entered 
here." 

"  Poor  fellow  I"  said  the  Irishman^  drawing  his  rough  hand 
across  his  eyes ;  "  he  was  so  good  and  gentle.  Shall  we  lave  him 
here  ?" 

"  No  ;  we  will  get  him  out  of  here  and  bury  him,  and  will  try 
to  discover  the  criminals." 

"But  there's  no  trace  of  them,"  said  the  Irishman,  shaking  his 
head ;  "  it'll  be  a  waste  of  time." 

"Who  knows?  We  can  find  out  who  worked  the  hole  that 
leads  to  this." 

"It's  abandoned,"  said  the  Irishman.  "Thim  murderin' 
wretches  rarely  comes  to  justice  in  the  diggings.  I'll  be  bound 
the  villins  are  aisier  now  than  you  and  me.  Jist  think  of  it,  Mis- 
ther  Brand ;  at  this  blissid  moment  there's  more  nor  a  thousand 
emigrants  in  the  mountains  and  the  woods,  almost  all  vagabonds, 
deserters,  thieves  and  assassins.  They've  a  fair  field,  sure.  All 
you  can  say  is,  lookout  for  thim.  Take  a  fool's  advice,  and  don't 
be  afther  sarching  too  fiercely  for  the  villins.  If  you  discover  the 
murderer,  you'll  have  to  do  justice  yourself,  for  there'll  nobody  help 
you,  and  yon  might^et  into  a  scrape  that  you  couldn't  git  out  of 
aisily." 

Hermann  sighed,  without  replying,  for  he  knew  his  neighbor 
was  right.  This  portion  of  Australia  was  independent,  and  the 
wrong  side  was  too  often  uppermost. 

For  many  days  Hermann  was  very  sad ;  but,  accustomed  to  the 
miseries  of  life,  this  dark  memory  was  gradually  obliterated,  and 
in  the  end,  the  tragedy  forgotten.  Moreover,  the  man  who  leads 
this  wild  life  is  like  the  sailor,  who,  accustomed  to  danger  and 
fatigue,  becomes  insensible  to  his  own  sufferings  and  those  of 
others.  But  Hermann  did  not  regain  his  health  and  strength. 
One  morning,  he  suffered  so  severely  from  his  wound  that  he  fell 
back  on  his  bed  three  times,  murmuring  these  words,*  the  echo  of 
despair:  "It  is  all  over;  I  cannot  stand  it."  He  lay  in  bed  all_ 
day,  consumed  by  fever,  without  a  cup  of  water  to  quench  the  fire 
that  burned  him,  without  uttering  a  single  complaint.  He  waited 
for  his  end,  and  hoped  for  death  with  the  resignation  of  a  saint. 
His  neighbor  came  to  see  him  at  night,  and  was  frightened  at  the 
change  which  the  ravages  of  sickness  had  effected. 

"He's  a  lost  man,"  said  the  Irishman,  to  his  wife,  when  ho 
went  home. 

"  I  hope  he'll  pay  me  before  he  dies,"  said  the  woman,  to  whom 
Hermann  was  owing  a  week's  board. 

They  did  not  call  a  doctor,  because  physician's  fees  were  high, 
and  payable  in  advance.    A  young  man  some  days  before  had 


broken  his  leg ;  he  was  poor,  and  the  6urgeon  who  had  been  sent 
for,  insensible  to  his  sufferings,  had  pitilessly  refused  to  set  the 
limb.  Every  one  was  willing  to  help  the  poor  fellow,  and  a  col- 
lection was  taken  up,  but  the  doctor  would  not  move  a  finger  till 
he  had  the  money  in  hand.  Such  is  the  stony  indifference  engen- 
dered by  the  pursuit  of  gold! 

Hermann  passed  a  dreadful  night,  and  in  the  morning,  when 
tho  Irishwoman  came  to  bring  him  a  cup  of  tea,  she  found  him 
stretched  across  the  mouth  of  his  tent.  This  woman  helped  her 
husband  in  mining,  and  was  as  strong  as  a  man.  She  lifted  the 
sick  man,  and  laid  him  on  his  straw  bed ;  it  was  all  her  heart  and 
intelligence  could  do  for  him. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


AN   ANGEL    OF    MERCY. 


At  the  period  when  Hermann  arrived  at  the  mines  of  Ballarat, 
thousands  of  individuals  were  pursuing  the  same  course.  Sur- 
mounting incredible  fatigues,  impelled  by  the  hope  of  fortune, 
women,  children  and  old  men  were  drawn  on  by  the  golden  bait; 
poor  simpletons,  expecting  to  find  rivers  of  gold,  thinking  to  see 
the  earth  exude  the  precious  metal,  because  they  had  seen  the 
gold  sparkling  at  every  step  in  tho  cities  !  They  did  not  reflect 
that  this  accumulated  gold  was  the  result  of  the  labor  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  victims  to  the  gilded  folly.  No — they  only 
looked  at  the  result,  without  reckoning  the  struggles,  dangers  and 
toils  by  which  it  was  produced. 

Among  the  travellers,  who  thronged  the  road,  with  heavy  packs, 
generally  containing  tools,  strapped  to  their  backs  with  cords,  and 
thick  shoes  upon  their  feet, — among  these  travellers,  we  say,  a 
young  girl  was  toiling  on  her  way.  She  was  alone,  and  seemed 
to  avoid  her  fellow-travellers,  some  of  whom  occasionally  ap- 
proached her  to  converse,  or  offer  their  support,  for  she  seemed 
greatly  fatigued.  Youth  always  keeps  its  roses  in  spite  of  toil 
and  suffering.  The  girl  walked  with  difficulty,  and  often  halted 
on  the  brink  of  the  ravines  gullied  by  the  Australian  rains,  which, 
in  tho  wet  season,  resemble  torrents. 

Prom  time  to  time,  halting  under  a  tree,  she  looked  at  the  sky, 
and  seemed  to  proffer  a  mute  prayer.  Wagoners,  as  they  passed, 
had  offered  her  a  ride,  but  she  always  refused ;  and  when  they  in- 
sisted, fled  through  the  woods  like  a  frightened  fawn,  then  returned 
afterwards  to  the  route  traced  by  the  vehicles,  looking  round  in 
every  direction  to  avoid  being  surprised  in  the  place  where  she 
seated  herself.  Then  she  would  take  some  ship-bread  out  of  her 
basket,  and  make  her  humble  meal. 

One  day,  a  woman  of  about  forty  stopped  near,  and  began  to 
examine  her  at  her  ease,  for  the  girl  had  not  noticed  the  stranger. 

"  What  a  happy  period  ot  life  hers  is  !"  murmured  the  new- 
comer. "  She  eats  with  such  an  appetite  that  I  really  can't  help 
envying  her." 

She  looked  round,  and  seeing  no  one,  wondered  if  the  child 
was  travelling  alone.  She  was  indeed  a  child,  for  though  very 
strong  of  her  age,  still  the  delicacy  of  her  shape  showed  that  she 
was  hardly  out  of  her  teens.  Her  features  were  neither  delicate 
nor  perfectly  regular,  but  her  large  blue  eyes,  in  spite  of  the  little 
violet  circle  which  fatigue  had  stamped  upon  their  lids,  shone  with 
brilliancy.  Her  rather  large  mouth  showed  two  rows  of  fine  white 
teeth ;  her  fair  hair  was  thick,  and  clustering  in  curls.  None  of 
these -details  escaped  the  examination  of  the  new-comer. 

"  She's  a  nice  little  body !"  said  she.  This  phrase,  in  a  wo- 
man's mouth,  means,  "  This  person  pleases  me ;"  and  when  a 
woman  thinks  thus  of  another  woman,  she  almost  always  adds, 
"  I'll  have  a  chat  with  her." 

So  she  moved  nearer,  and  quietly  seated  herself  beside  the 
young  girl,  who,  with  a  piece  of  bread  suspended  in  her  hand, 
stared  at  the  new-comer,  and  wondered  where  this  very  plain 
woman,  with  a  face  pitted  with  the  small-pox,  grizzled  and  tan- 
gled hair,  and  short  and  stout  figure,  but  bright  and  kind  eyes, 
could  have  come  from. 

"  What  are  you  doing  there  ?"  asked  tho  new-comer. 

"  Yon  see,"  replied  the  girl.  "  Resting  myself  and  eating  my 
dinner." 

"  Have  you  far  to  go,  child  V 

"  No ;  my  journey  is  almost  ended.  I  am  on  my  way  from 
Melbourne  to  Ballarat." 

"  So  am  I,"  replied  the  stranger,  who  thought  to  render  her 
companion  more  communicative  by  telling  who  she  was.  "  I  am 
a  Frenchwoman — Madame  Joseph.  My  husband  is  a  nice  man, 
and  has  found  something  to  do  at  the  mines,  and  I'm  going  to 
meet  him.  A  man  who  works  as  hard  as  he  does  needs  somebody 
to  take  good  care  of  him.  I  could  earn  more  money  elsewhere, 
but  I  must  cook  and  wash  for  my  husband.  Are  your  relatives 
at  the  mines  V 

"No,"  replied  the  girl,  shaking  her  head,  and  added  with  a 
sigh, — "no ;  they  are  in  England." 

"All  V  exclaimed  Madame  Joseph,  in  astonishment.  "  Well, 
who  are  you  going  to  meet?" 

"Nobody,"  replied  the  young  girl,  as  she  stooped  to  pick  up 
her  shoes  which  she  removed  from  her  feet.  She  strove  to  put 
them  on,  but  her  feet  had  swollen,  and  it  was  impossible.  "  There," 
said  she,  speaking  to  herself;  "I  thought  so.  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  make  the  best  of  my  way  barefoot." 

"  Why  so  V  asked  Madame  Joseph.  "  Come,  child ;  you've 
excited  my  curiosity.  Tell  me  what  you  arc  going  to  do  at  the 
mines,  and  where  you  come  from  ?  Why  will  you  walk  barefoot 
when  you  have  new  shoes  ?" 

The  young  traveller  did  not  seem  much  inclined  to  talk  and  to 
relate  her  affairs  to  a  stranger ;  but  the  new-comer  seemed  so 
frank  and  kind,  that  she  did  not  hesitate  a  great  while. 

"Madame,"  said  she,  "my  name  is  Louisa  Davis.  lam  seven- 


teen years  old.  I  came  here  in  a  sailing-vessel  with  four  hundred 
emigrants.  My  parents  are  very  poor,  madame,  6o  poor  that  my 
father,  to  forget  his  troubles — "  She  lowered  her  voice  in  mak- 
ing this  confession,  and  with  eyes  cast  down  and  cheeks  red  as 
scarlet,  continued :  "  Yes — to  forget  his  misery,  took  to  drinking. 
His  intemperance  often  led  him  into  fights,  and  when  he  had 
received  a  beating,  he  revenged  himself  on  my  mother.  He  used 
to  beat  sister  and  me — that  was  nothing ;  but  poor  mother  was  so 
weak,  it  broke  her  down  completely.  She  begged  ns  to  go  away 
and  get  our  living.  '  Go  and  beg  in  the  streets,'  she  said,  *  for 
your  father  is  a  madman,  and  will  kill  you.  God,  who  sees  your 
misery,  will  have  mercy  on  you.  Go,  my  poor  children.'  My 
sister  was  thirteen,  and  I  sixteen.  We  were  too  young  for  service, 
and,"  she  added,  in  a  lower  tone,  "everybody  was  afraid  of  my 
father.  ■  We  were  innocent,  but  as  soon  as  people  saw/him,  they 
turned  us  away.  If  he  saw  a  loaf  of  bread  in  our  hands,  he 
would  snatch  it  away,  and  go  and  exchange  it  for  brandy.  He 
beat  ns  cruelly ;  my  mother's  tears,  my  sister's  cries,  made  him 
furious.  Then  I  went  to  a  good  lady  and  prayed  to  her,  as  we 
pray  to  God,  to  take  my  sister  with  her  into  the  country.  As  for 
myself,  I  was  no  longer  a  child,  and  I  decided  on  an  important 
step.  A  woman  I  had  known  wrote  that  at  Melbourne  women 
were  earning  a  pound  sterling  a-day,  and  that  if  girls  would  risk 
the  voyage,  she  would  employ  them.  My  mother  consented  to 
my  departure,  because  she  thought  I  should  be  less  unhappy  any- 
where than  at  home.  My  father  was  delighted  at  my  going,  be- 
cause I  promised  to  send  him  money.  The  sum  necessary  for  my 
voyage  was  advanced  to  me ;  I  shall  return  it  when  I  can.  I 
didn't  feel  the  slightest  fear  during  the  voyage,  and  I  may  say  I 
should  have  been  quite,happy  if  I  could  have  had  my  poormother 
and  my  little  sister  with  me. 

"When  I  reached  Melbourne,  I  inquired  for  the  residence  of 
the  laundress  who  had  written  the  letter,  but  she  had  left  the  city, 
and  had  gone  to  the  mines  to  open  an  establishment.  I  got  her 
address,  and  I  am  going  to  join  her." 

"Poor  child!"  said  Madame  Joseph. 

"Now,"  continued  Louisa,  laughing,  "I  was  sitting  down,  be- 
cause I  was  hungry,  and  as  I  can't  afford  to  spend  ten  shillings 
for  meat,  I've  got  ship-bread  enough  for  a  week  in  my  basket,  and 
you're  welcome  to  share  it,  if  you  like.  As  for  my  shoes,  that's 
the  saddest  part  ot  my  story.  The  lady  who  took  my  sister  was 
kind  enough  to  give  me  a  couple  of  pair.  One  pair  I  wore  out, 
and  kept  the  other.  I  don't  know  whether  my  feet  have  swelled 
or  grown  larger ;  but  my  shoes  have  been  hurting  me,  and  I've 
often  had  to  take  them  off,  and  now  I  can't  get  them  on  again." 

She  made  an  effort,  but  only  succeeded  in  jamming  her  fingers. 

"  What  shall  I  do  ?"  she  exclaimed.  "I  shall  have  to  walk 
barefoot.  How  unlucky!  for  you  see  they  are  nice  new  shoes." 
And  the  poor  girl  showed  them  to  her  neighbor. 

Louisa  had  not  a  Cinderilla  foot,  but  her  new  shoes  were  well 
made,  and  Madame  Joseph  really  pitied  her. 

"It- is  unlucky!"  said  the  sympathetic  Prenchwoman.  Then 
suddenly  she  burst  out  laughing.  "I  have  it!"  she  exclaimed, 
joyously.  "  In  my  travelling-bag  I've  got  a  pair  of  my  husband's 
light  shoes  that  he  sent  me  to  get  mended ;  they  wont  pinch  your 
feet,  and  it  is  better  to  have  loose  shoes  on  a  tramp." 

Louisa  shared  her  merriment,  nnd  gratefully  consented  to  the 
arrangement. 

"  Come,"  said  Madame  Joseph,  "  give  me  your  arm ;  I'll  help 
you  drag  along  my  good  man's  shoes,  and  since  we  are  going  to 
the  same  place,  we  can  have  many  a  good  gossip  together." 

Louisa  pressed  her  new  friend's    arm,  and  the  two  women, 
delighted  with  each  other,  joyfully  resumed  their  journey. 
[to  be  continued.] 

[Back  numbers  of  Ballou's  Pictorial  containing  the  previous  chapters  of  this 
story,  can  be  had  at  our  office  of  publication,  and  at  all  the  Periodical  Depots.] 


HOSPITALITY  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  GOD. 

Every  church,  says  an  exchange  paper,  that  would  prosper, 
must  show  proper  attention  to  strangers.  It  should  be  seen  that 
they  are  promptly  and  courteously  provided  with  seats,  and  made 
to  feel  that  they  have  a  cordial  welcome  there.  Kind  looks  should 
greet  them  as  they  come,  and  follow  them  as  they  go.  Should 
they  come  again,  let  them  meet  with  the  same  reception.  And 
should  they  become  constant  worshippers  there,  let  them  be  sought 
out  and  visited,  not  merely  by  the  pastor,  but  by  members  of  the 
church  and  society.  Whether  rich  or  poor,  they  should  not  be 
overlooked  or  neglected.  They  have  claims  as  strangers  irrespec- 
tive of  all  outward  distinction.  Let  us  see  that  they  have  prompt 
attention.  Let  a  man  bring  the  matter  home  to  himself.  Suppose 
you  arc  in  a  strange  place.  You  go  to  the  house  of  God  on  the 
Sabbath,  but  are  treated  as  a  stranger  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word.  Tou  are  not  spoken  to — you  are  not  seated.  We  venture 
the  assertion  that  when  you  go  home,  it  will  be  to  attend  some 
other  meeting,  if  there  is  one  near,  and  if  there  is  no  other,  you 
will  be  quite  inclined  to  stay  at  home. — Boston  Congregationcdist. 


LO!  THE  POOR  INDIAN. 

An  Albany  paper  relates  the  following  incident,  which  occurred 
at  a  recent  robbery  of  a  German  family  in  that  city : — "  They  stood 
in  a  group  on  the  pier,  the  women  wringing  their  hands  and  crying 
most  piteously,  the  old  man  and  his  sons  and  his  sons-in-law  stand- 
ing by  -with  agony  imprinted  on  their  faces  in  stern  lines.  They 
were  in  a  strange  land,  and  their  all  gone.  The  crowd  stood  gaz- 
ing at  the  group,  some  curious,  and  some,  shame  be  to  them ! 
merry.  The  law  was  by  its  agents  seeking  for  the  money  and  the 
robbers ;  but  sympathy  was  what  the  poor  Germans  needed.  No 
white  man  or  woman  conveyed  it  to  them,.  A  beautiful  squaw 
came  by,  and  looked  at  the  mournful  group  with  her  piercing 
black  eyes ;  her  face,  except  her  eyes,  was  as  stone ;  but  her  heart 
understood,  and  felt  for  the  distress  she  saw.  She  stole  noiselessly 
up  to  one  of  the  women  and  plucked  her  robe,  and  then,  with  a 
smile  like  an  angel  that  must  have  shot  deep  into  a  woman's  heart, 
she  offered  her  a  shilling.  It  was  refused  with  kindness,  and  with 
fresh  sobs,  but  we  know  the  act  was  registered  with  a. shout  of 
triumph  in  heaven." 
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DANIEL  WEBSTER'S  LIBRARY. 

Tho  engraving  on  this  page-  in  an  accurate  ropresontation  of 
Daniel  Webster's  library  at  Marshficld.  It  is  a  vaulted  Gothic 
apartment,  containing  six  bookcases  'filled  principally  with  theo- 
logical and  religious  works,  and  with  Latin,  Greek  and  English 
classics.  Tho  political  works  which  ho  daily  consulted,  wore  in  a 
small  business  otfico  near  his  houso,  and  his  law-hooks  in  another 
locality.  No  one  can  enter  the  apartmont,  this  shrine  of  thought, 
this  favorite  rotroat  of  tho  master-mind  of  his  day,  without  n  feel- 
ing of  roverential  awe.  Thore,  on  the  table,  lies  tho  Book  of  books 
which  ho  so  regularly  oponod,  and  tho  spirit  and  beauty  of  which 
so  thoroughly  imbuod  his  mind  and  so  often  tinctured  his  elo- 
quence with  its  noblo  Saxon  elements.  Bosido  it  is  his  portfolio. 
Tho  empty  chair,  so  often  filled  by  tho  massive  and  commanding 


THE  CITY  OF  ALBANY. 

I  think  Albany  in  one  of  tho  most  curious  places  I  ever  visited. 
It  seems  to  mo  I  novcr  saw  such  a  dogged,  invincible  conserva- 
tism as  socnn  to  have  prevailed  throughout  its  history.  Hero  is 
the  oldost  town  but  one  (.Jamestown)  in  tho  United  States,  founded 
by  representatives  of  one  of  the  most  enterprising  and  successful 
of  commercial  nations;  wealthy  from  tho  very  first;  possessing  as 
groat  advantages  as  Philadelphia,  if  not  greater ;  lying  in  the  very 
lap  of  one  of  tho  richest  region*  of  country  on  the  globe,  and 
situated  upon  a  Bite  that  is  scarcely  equalled  in  the  land.  Yet, 
willi  this  wonderful  array  of  advantages,  hero  it  is,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  old,  with  only  sixty  thousand  inhabitant!  ;  not 
moro  than  Cleveland  has  reached  in  one  tenth  of  the  time.  What 
do  you  think  of  that  in  a  country  that  could  sprout  such  an  off- 


portion  of  them  immigrants,  passing  under  her  now  annually  to 
the  West,  Albany  should  be  the  smallest  city  of  her  agg  and  ad- 
vantages in  the  Union.  A  number  of  capitalist*  came  here  some 
years  ago,  bnt  meeting  such  a  determined  opposition  to  enterprise, 
they  went  six  miles  op  the  river,  and  the  ciir  of  Troy  is  the  result. 
This  spirit  of  not  only  "  how  not  to  do  it,"  but  "  how  not  to  let  it 
be  done,"  prevails  in  all  matters  of  internal  improvement.  Al- 
though it  is  the  capital  of  a  State,  the  extent  and  excellence  of 
whose  common  school  provisions  are  proverbial,  there  is  hardly  a 
place  to  be  found  where  they  are  so  illiberally  carried  out.  I  am 
ena&j  disappointed  in  finding  here  so  little  trace  of  the  ancient 
Dutch  inhabitants.  I  had  expected  to  see  among  the  buildings  a 
pictomqiie  intermingling  of  the  modern  ornamental  architecture 
with  thy  solid,  broad-based,  quaint,  gable-ended  structures  of  the 


LIBRARY  ROOM,   AS   LEFT   BY   DANIEL   WEBSTER,   AT   MARSHFIELD. 


form  of  the  genius  of  the  place,  reminds  us  of  a  loss,  the  sense  of 
which  grows  deeper  as  the  world  rolls  on.  How  many  hours — 
yet  too  few,  alas  I — did  the  great  American  statesman  spend  in 
this  room — laying  aside  the  care3  of  state,  forgetting  the  base  en- 
mities and  calumnies  of  the  world,  the,  petty  intrigues  of  the  po- 
litical arena,  and  rising  into  the  transcendental  sphere  of  intellect, 
in  common  with  the  great  minds  of  the  past.  There  is  always 
something  imposing  in  the  aspect  of  a  well-selected  library.  The 
atmosphere  is  rife  with  immortality.  We  have  before  us  the  bet- 
ter, the  undying  portion  of  humanity.  Thoughts,  viewless  and 
uncorporeal,  are  here  garnered,  and  preach  in  eloquent  language 
the  doctrine  of  immortality.  But  standing  in  the  library  of  a 
truly  great  man,  all  these  impressions  and  thoughts  are  intensified. 
As  the  armory  to  the  warrior,  so  is  the  library  to  the  man  of  genius. 
Webster's  name  is  inscribed  on  the  roll  of  America's  noblest  sons. 


shoot  as  California  in  a  single  decade?  Yet  oven  this  phenome- 
non has  its  explanation.  In  the  first  place,  until  with  a  very  few 
years,  tho  balance  of  power  here  has  been  held  by  the  Dutch,  who, 
besides  inheriting  from  their  imported  ancestors  a  natural  predi- 
lection for  that  branch  of  feudalism  called -tho  Patroon  system — 
which  those  same  ancostora  transplanted  with  themselves,  and 
which  led  to  those  anti-rent  wars  that  raged  so  violently  a  few 
years  ago — have  managed  to  retain  also,  unabated  and  unmodified, 
all  of  that  double-distilled  essence  of  exclusiveness  which  belongs 
to  the  Dutch  character;  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  have  lost  the 
simplicity,  honesty  and  thrift  which  have  always  given  dignity  to 
that  character.  Of  course,  with  such  negative  forces  as  these  pre- 
dominating, it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  spirit  of  expansion  which 
seems  to  be  the  manifest  destiny  of  this  country,  should  have  been 
kept  at  bay  here ;  and  that  with  a  million  of  people,  a  large  pro- 


old  mynheers.  But  the  same  spirit  of  vandalism  which  has  de- 
stroyed the  landmarks  of  history  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  has 
also  crept  in  here,  and  raged  rampant.  I  look  in  vain  for  that  Al- 
bany which  one  of  our  school  geographies  used  to  describe  as 
"  containing  fifteen  thousand  houses  and  five  thousand  Dutch- 
men with  their  gable-ends  to  the  street."  Still  there  are  many 
beautiful  and  costly  dwellings  scattered  over  the  city,  chief  of 
which,  I  think,  is  the  old  Patroon  House,  occupied  by  the  head  of 
the  Van  Rensselaer  family,  which  is  said  to  have  borne  date  of 
1610,  and  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  Dutch  style  of  architecture 
upon  an  extensive  scale,  until  about  twenty  years  since,  when  the 
demon  of  improvement  seized  the  then  occupant,  and  now  there  is 
nothing  left  to  distinguish  its  age,  or  origin,  unless  it  be  its  brown 
Holland  color.  In  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  city  there 
are  some  very  fine  country  residences. — Grace  Grernivcol. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  notorial.] 
DREAM    OF    THE    WANDERER. 

BY  ANNA  M.   DATES. 

On  tho  shores  of  tho  Pficiflo, 

In  a  gloomy  mountain  glen, 
A  pallid  youth  was  toiling 

Mid  a  band  of  hardy  men ; 
Roil  grandeur  of  the  sunsot 

Lit  tho  dark  Nevada  peaks, 
When  his  frame  grow  weak  and  weary. 

And  tho  color  loft  bin  cheeks. 

IIo  was  lonely — 0,  how  lonely  ' 

Dpon  that  distant  shore; 
Ho  had  come  from  fur  New  England, 

To  heap  a  golden  store. 
And  now  a  dream  stole  o'er  him — 
"Very  beautiful,"  he  said, 
For  backward  to  tho  dwelling 

Of  his  early  youth  h©  sped. 

He  saw  the  applo-orchard, 

Where  robin3  shook  the  bloom ; 
He  saw  the  green  ferns  waving, 

Wboro  the  lambs  fed  round  hia  home ; 
And  the  dear  old  granite  mountains, 

Hemming  in  a  summer  lake  : 
0,  joy,  joy  to  tho  dreamer  l 

Alas,  that  be  must  wako! 

Thus,  while  the  camp-fire  embers 

Are  burning  red  and  low, 
As  through  those  mountain  gorges 

The  solemn  torrents  flow : 
While  aoft  the  stars  are  shining 
•  O'er  far  Pacific's  shore, 
Tho  wanderer  is  dreaming 

Of  home  and  friends  onco  more. 

And  his  mother — O.  he  meets*  her. 

With  her  eye  so  calm  and  blue : 
Long  since  that  dear  form  faded 

From  the  poor  wanderer's  view. 
But  now  once  more  he  clasps  her: 

Her  tears  fall  thick  and  fast — 
uMy  boy,  my  only  darling, 

O,  welcome  back  at  last!" 

And  yet  while  fondly  round  him 

Were  Bung  those  clinging  arms, 
He  wakenod  from  his  slumber 

Mid  the  mountain  midnight  calms; 
His  comrades  round  were  sleeping : 

They  did  not  heed  or  know 
The  exiled  youth  was  weeping 

for  a  fleeting  vision  so. 

What  recked  he  of  the  treasure 

Hid  in  the  golden  sands, 
As  memories  of  his  mother — 

His  dear,  deserted  land — 
Came  rushing  wildly  o'er  him? 

Alas,  that  it  must  be : 
The  riches  of  affection 

Bartered,  0  gold,  for  thee ! 
. «   ->»«»■  > 

[Written  for  Baliou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  BRAVE  HEART. 

—  OR, — 

WHAT  WOMAN  HAS  DONE,  WOMAN  CAN  DO.  . 

BY    MTEA    C.    GKEENLEAl?. 

A  bright  spring  day  had  come  upon  tho  hills  and  valleys  of 
Now  England,  and  nowhere  was  the  sunlight  fairer  or  the  south 
wind  softer  than  in  the  little  valley  of  Pompa.  The  name  is  a 
contraction,  from  Ompampanoosac,  tho  Indian  name  for  the  lake 
and  stream  which  gave  a  peculiar  charm  to  this  little  secluded 
hamlet.  The  delicate  white  spire  of  the  village  church  rose  in 
beautiful  relief  against  the  unbroken  blue  of  .the  sky ;  the  little 
red  school  house  was  filled  for  the  first  time  after  the  long  vacation 
between  summer  and  winter  schools  ;  on  every  hillside  sturdy  far- 
mers and  farmer-boys  were  turning  the  sod  or  scattering  the  pre- 
cious seed,  while  farmers'  wives  and  daughters  were  deep  in  the 
mysteries  of  washing-day. 

Yet  in  one  house,  a  little  brown  house  somewhat  away  from  the 
village,  yet  near  the  sparkling  lake,  there  was  idleness  ;  no  wash- 
ing in  the  house,  no  ploughing  on  the  farm,  no  children  had  gone 
thence  to  join  the  little  school.  Farmer  Clinton  sat  leaning  both 
elbows  upon  the  old  white  pino  tabic,  and  covering  with  his  hard 
hands  a  bronzed  and  weather-worn  face,  and  now  and  then  a  laro-e 
tear  pattered  down  upon  the  well-worn  and  well-scoured  board. 
A  stout  baby  of  six  or  eight  months  crowed  and  kicked  in  the 
arms  of  a  girl  of  ten  year^,  and  seemed  the  only  happy  one  in 
the  circle  of  father  and  eight  children.  •  An  inner  door  opened 
and  Mrs.  Clinton  entered,  followed  by  her  first-born — her  daugh- 
ter Mary,  in  readiness  for  some  journey.  With  a  voice  not  quite 
steady  she  said  : 

"  Father,  Mary  is  ready ;  but  we  will  read  and  pray  once  more 
before  she  goes." 

The  farmer  raised  his  head,  and  took  tho  Bible  that  was  offered 
him  by  tho  oldest  son,  a  fine  boy  of  twelve.  As  he  turned  the 
well-worn  leaves,  the  trouble  seemed  to  pass  from  his  face.  He 
read  in  an  unfaltering  voice  a  psalm,  and  then  all  knelt  while  ho 
offered  a  few  fervent  petitions  for  her  who  was  that  day  to  go 
forth  from  the  family  circle  for  the  first  time.  No  tear  fell  as 
]^!ary,  the  beloved  of  all,  was  pressed  to  the  heart  of  father,  mother, 
f>rp,thers  and  sisters,  and  then  took  her  seat  in  tho  old  wagon, 
which  was  to,  convey  her  to  the  stage  office  at  the  other  side  of 


tho  village.  Tho  whole  family  wero  strong  of  henrt  and  will,  and 
though  their  hearts  were  wrung  at  sending  their  best  beloved 
away  from  them,  thoy  would  not  sadden  her  departure  by  their 
tears.     And  why  must  she  go  ?  why  did  she  wish  to  leave  home? 

Like  many  other  New  England  men,  Luther  Clinton  had  begun 
life  at  twenty-one  with  only  his  own  labor  as  capital,  which  at  tho 
end  of  twenty  years  had  just  sufficed  to  pay  for  his  small  farm 
and  support  his  large  family.  Mary,  the  oldest  daughter,  had  an 
unconqucrablo  desire' to  educate  herself.  Perhaps  unacknowledged 
to  herself  even,  the  hard  drudgery  of  a  farmer's  life  was  very  dis- 
tasteful, and  her  vivid  imagination  brought  before  her  scenes  of 
leisure,  at  least  from  manual  labor.  Perhaps  sho  saw  her  young 
brothers  at  the  bar,  in  tho  pulpit,  or  as  successful  physicians,  while 
her  darling  little  sisters  should  grow  up  graceful  and  accom- 
plished, as  the  few  ladies  sho  had  seen  from  New  England's  me- 
tropolis, or  the  more  numerous  circle  she  had  read  of  in  books. 
All  this  was  to  bo  accomplished  through  her  efforts.  Sniilo  not 
at  the  visions  of  a  girl  of  seventeen.  She  had  strength,  courage, 
energy  and  talent  abo'vo  the  common  order. 

So  on  this  bright  spring  morning  Mary  Clinton  took  her  seat  in 
the  stage-coach,  afterward  in  the  cars,  and  ere  the  shades  of  even- 
ing closed  around  her,  reached  her  destination — Lowell,  tho  city 
of  spindles,  to  take  her  place  in  a  few  days  among  its  thousands 
of  factory  girls.  Mrs.  Green,  formerly  of  Pompa,  had  removed 
to  Lowell  several  years  previous  to  the  opening  of  our  story,  and 
had  taken  a  boarding  house  upon  one  of  the  corporations.  Thith- 
er Mary  directed  the  cabman  to  drive. 

"Lawrence,  No.  II,  Miss,"  were  the  words  which  fell  strangely 
upon  Mary's  ears  as  the  cab  backed  up  to  one  of  a  long  block  of 
buildings  so  exactly  alike  that  she  wondered  how  any  ono  could 
ever  tell  tho  difference  between  them. 

A  pull  at  the  door-bell,  and  Jehu  unceremoniously  shoved 
Mary's  small  wooden  trunk  through  the  open  door  into  a  large 
ompty  hall,  received  his  fare,  and  wras  gone.  Presently  Mrs. 
Green,  with  cap  awry,  as  if  hastily  put  on  without  a  mirror,  and 
tying  a  clean  apron  over  a  dirty  gown,  made  her  appearance,  and 
stared  at  the  new  arrival,  evidently  not  recognizing  her,  then  half 
aloud  said  slowly,  "  too  young  and  too  purty." 

"  Mrs.  Green,  don't  you  remember  Mary  Clinton  %" 

"  Bless  mo  !  You  don't  say  you're  Mary  Clinton  1  Why,  I've 
trotted  you  on  my  knee  many  an  hour  before  now.  Come  in, 
come  in,  and  I'll  take  just  as  good  care  of  you  as  if  you  was  my 
own  girl.  I'm  glad  you  aint  in  mourning,  because  that  shows 
that  your  father  and  mother  are  alive,  and  I  hope  they  aro  well." 

"  They  are  very  well,  I  thank  you,  Mrs.  Green." 

"  But  what  on  earth  sent  you  to  the  factory  ?  I  hope  there  aint 
no  misfortune  happened  to  your*  folks." 

"  No,  only  father  could  not  afford  to  send  mo  to  school — " 

"  School !  You  haint  come  here  to  go  to  school  I  hope  ?  I 
thought  you'd  come  to  earn  your  wedding  gear !" 

"I  have  not  thought  of  'wedding  gear'  yet,  but  have  como 
hoping  to  earn  money  to  educate  myself  so  that  I  can  help  the 
children  by-and^by." 

"  Well,  I  don't  want  to  discourage  you,  but  yon  may  just  as 
well  give  up  that  notion  first  as  last.  I  tell  you,  with  that  face  of 
yourn,  and  I  don't  mean  to  flatter  you,  you  will  want  all  the  little 
you  can  earn  to  buy  your  finery  with.  What  with  the  flattery  of 
the  young  fellows  and  the  envy  of  the  girls,  you'll  forgot  all  about 
your  books  and  your  education  before  you've  been  here  many 
months." 

"  I  hope  I  shall  have  more  steadiness,  Mrs.  Greon.  But  can 
you  take  me  aa  a  boarder,  and  tell  me  what  I  must  do  to  get 
work  1" 

"  Indeed  I  can  and  will.  I've  been  wanting  a  good  girl  to 
room  with  me,  and  I  know  you  will  like  it  better  than  going  into 
one  of  the  large  rooms  with  half  a  dozen  wild  things.  Then  as 
soon  as  breakfast  is  over  to-morrow  morning  I'll  go  out  and  we'll 
find  some  work  for  you." 

It  was  well  that  Mary  fell  in  with  this  really  kind  and  sensible 
though  rough  woman.  True  to  her  word,  as  Boon  as  breakfast 
was  finished  the  next  morning,  she  left  work  that  demanded  her 
immediate  presence  and  spent  several  hours  in  search  of  a  place 
for  Mary.  One  was  found  at  length,  and  Mary  was  to  commence 
learning  the  mysteries  of  weaving  the  next  morning. 

Work  was  commenced  at  five  o'clock,  but  this  was  no  hardship 
to  ono  who  had  been  accustomed  to  rise  with  the  sun ;  but  the 
close  air,  the  deafening  noise,  were  almost  intolerable  to  ono  who 
had  always  breathed  the  pure,  free  air  of  heaven,  and  listened  to 
the  melodies  of  nature  alone.  Weary  and  deaf  (for  the  clack  of 
the  looms  always  produces  a  partial  deafness  for  several  weeks), 
Mary  was  glad  to  throw  herself  upon  Mrs.  Green's  bed  as  soon 
as  released  from  her  work,  and  when  the  distant  sounds  of  loud 
and  boisterous  and  sometimes  vulgar  talk  and  laughter  reached 
her  from  the  crowded  rooms  above,  she  fully  appreciated  Mrs. 
Green's  kindness  in  taking  her  into  her  own  room. 

At  the  end  of  her  first  month  Mary  received  one  dollar  less 
than  enough  to  pay  her  board,  being  the  established  pay  for  new 
hands.  She  had  become  familiar  with  her  work,  and  was  no 
longer  too  weary  to  sit  up  for  an  hour  or  two  after  the  day's  labor 
was  done.  At  the  end  of  the  second  month  6he  was  surprised  by 
receiving  eight  dollars  besides  her  board,  and  being  told  by  her 
overseer  that  she  had  learned  much  faster  than  was  customary, 
and  for  the  future  might  work  by  the  job,  which  would  pay  her 
better  than  working  by  the  week.  A  letter  more  full  than  usual 
of  bright  anticipations  and  cheering  recitals  found  its  way,  two 
days  afterwards,  to  Earmer  Clinton's  kitchen,  and  ere  it  had  been 
read  by  all  the  household  there  were  many  suspicious  blisters  upon 
it,  There  are  natures  that  weep  not  for  their  own  sorrows,  whose 
hearts  overflow  at  the  griefs  or  joys  of  loved  ones. 

The  year  rolled  on,    Mrs.  Green's  predictions  were  not  ful- 


filled. Mary  Canton  seemed  unconscious  of  the  presence  of 
young  men  in  the  goodly  city,  and  equally  so  of  the  gay  dressca 
of  those  around  her.  A  few  friends  she  found  among  her  fellow 
boarders  whoso  society  sho  prized;  but  they  were  mostly  of  that 
class  called  old  maids,  even  if  they  had  not  counted  the  prescribed 
thirty  years.  Beside  these  were  her  pastor  and  his  family  with  a 
few  persons  whom  she  had  met  at  his  house.  The  second  sum- 
mer of  her  stay  had  nearly  passed  when  Mr.  Lancy,  Mary's  over-  • 
seer,  came  to  her  as  she  was  tying  on  her  bonnet  at  night  prepar- 
atory to  leaving  the  mill,  and  said  : 

"Miss  Clinton,  you  look  tired." 

"I  am  so,  and. think  of  leaving  Lowell  for  my  homo  soon.*' 

"  How  soon  do  you  intend  to  go  V  he  continued,  with  a  slight 
flush  upon  his  face. 

"I  intended  to  givo  my  notice  to-morrow  night,  and  of  course 
lcavo  in  two  weeks." 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  going  home  to  rest,  for  you  are  wearing 
out;  but  I  shall  miss  you  sadly." 

"  You  have  no  spare  help  now,  I  know,  and  will  miss  one  hand, 
but  I  am  no  better  than  many  of  your  weavers." 

"  You  arc  the  best  in  the  room.  But  you  will  como  back  again 
in  the  autumn  ?"    - 

Had  Mary  looked  up  in  the  honest  faco  close  beside  her  (they 
were  walking  toward  Mrs.  Green's)  she  would  have  seen  expressed 
there  a  stronger  interest  than  an  overseer  generally  feels  on  losing 
even  a  good  hand.     She  did  not  raise  her  eyes,  as  she  answered : 

"I  intend  to  return  to  Lowell,  but  riot  to  work  in  the  mill." 

Mr.  Lancy  gave  a  quick  start,  and  after  a  moment  said,  in  a 
low  tone : 

"  May  I  ask  with  what  intentions  you  do  return  *" 

"  0,  yea  ;  I  am  going  to  work  for  my  board  at  Mrs.  Green's  and 
attend  the  high  school.  I  have  saved  money  enough  this  year  to 
keep  myself  at  school  two  years,  I  hope.  I  shall  have  little  to 
spare  for  ribbons  and  feathers  though." 

They  had  now  reached  the  door  and  parted  with  a  quiet  good- 
evening. 

Tho  visit  home  was  made,  nor  need  we  dwell  upon  its  plea- 
sures, Two  years  only  could  Mary  remain  in  school,  and  several 
hours  each  day  must  be  devoted  to  hard  work,  yet  at  the  end  of 
that  time  she  stood  at  the  head  of  the  school,  and  graduated  with 
the  highest  honors.  She  had  hoped  to  secure  a  situation  in  a 
grammar  school,  and  thought  that  would  be  achieved  with  diffi- 
culty. To  her  great  surprise,  on  leaving  the  school  room  as  she 
thought  for  the  last  time,  her  pastor  accosted  her,  and  after  saying 
that  Miss  Chandler,  the  present  preceptress,  had  resigned  her  situ- 
ation, begged  of  Miss  Clinton  to  accept  it. 

"Every  member  of  the  committee  is  very  anxious  to  see  you  at 
the  head  of  the  school,  and  the  teachers  equally  so  to  count  you 
among  their  number." 

Conscious  of  the  ability  to  teach  the  school  she  did  not  hesitate. 
Another  visit  home,  and  at  its  close  Ellen,  the  next  younger  sis- 
ter, accompanied  Mary  on  her  return  to  Lowell,  took  her  place  at 
Mrs.  Green's,  and  in  school,  while  Luther  was  sent  to  a  neighbor- 
ing town  to  commence  his  studies  preparatory  to  entering  college. 

For  seven  years  Mary  Clinton  had  taught  in  the  same  school. 
Who  shall  tell  how  many  times  her  heart  fainted  or  brain  grew 
weary  as  one  after  another  of  the  dearly  loved  brothers  and  sis- 
ter's put  in  their  silent  claim  to  her  care,  already  sufficiently  taxed  ? 
She  never  gave  sign,  whatever  may  have  been  in  her  heart.  When 
the  strictest  economy  would  not  suffice,  some  new  employment 
she  was  sure  to  devise  to  increase  her  income,  and  not  disappoint 
the  hopes  that  had  rested  upon  her. 

Then  Luther  left  college,  and  Mary  gave  up  to  him  the  care  of 
that  younger  brother,  the  babe  of  six  or  eight  months  that  was, 
the  strong,  active  Charlie  of  tenjears  now;  and  looking  round 
upon  the  work  of  her  hands,  was  content.  Two  sisters  whom  she 
had  educated  were  married,  James  and  Edwin,  twin  brothers,  next 
younger  than  Luther,  had  nearly  finished  their  collegiate  course; 
two  other  sisters  were  with  her  iu  her  own  school,  while  Charlie 
alone  remained  at  home. 

Occasionally  Farmer  Clinton  had  given  a  little  help,  alwaya  as 
much  as  he  could  spare,  and  for  which  many  privations  wero  en- 
dured in  the  little  brown  cottage  without  a  murmur.  The  sons 
spent  no  idle  hours.  They  taught  each  winter  while  in  college, 
and  often  gave  private  lessons  in  term  time,  so  that  their  expenses 
were  slight;  yet  one  woman's  earnings  must  supply  the  deficiency, 
and  they  did.  The  old  homestead  was  not  mortgaged,  no  debts 
had  accumulated. 

Was  it  strange  that  Mary  Clinton  looked  with  satisfaction  upon 
the  work  of  ton  years  1  Was  it  strange  that  at  twenty-seven  sho 
felt  as  if  hers  had  already  been  a  long  life  t  Was  it  strange  that 
sometimes  a  sigh  would  escape  her  scarcely  opened  lips  as  sho 
entered  her  solitary  room  after  havmg  passed  a  pleasant  evening 
with  one  or  the  other  of  her  sisters,  surrounded  as  they  were  with 
loving  and  loved  ones  ?  She  was  loved,  almost  idolized,  by  every 
member  of  her  family;  but  some  of  them  had  already  found 
dearer  ones  than  she,  and  the  remaining  ones  would  follow  in  their 
steps,  then  she  would  be  left  alone.  That  "alone"  'is  a  dreadful 
word  to  a  woman.  Perhaps  each  day  of  her  life  may  escape  pos- 
itive unhappiness,  but  the  want  of  one  to  lovo-  through  life,  ona 
to  be  first  and  dearest,  prevents  happiness.  It  was  not  possible 
that  Mary's  warm,  unselfish  heart  had  never  dreamed  of  lovo. 
The  time  had  been  when,  she  had  read  in  a  pair  of  dark  eyes  as 
pure  and  strong  a  lovo  as  woman  need  crave,  and  her  heart  was 
ready  to  respond.  But  then  hopes,  plans,  duties  must  be  neglect- 
ed or  crushed,  and  her  heart  should  suffer  rather. 

Seven  years  Mary  had  taught.  A  bright  Sabbath  morning  in 
June  dawned.  As  the  sun  rose  she  greeted  his  coming  from  hor 
favorite  promenade  by  tho  Pawtueket  Falls.  Wrapt  in  he*  own 
thoughts,  she  had  not  noticed  the  approach  of  another.,  till  a  hand 
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>viis  laid  lightly  and  Cur  an  instant  upon  her  shoulder.  Sh<:  looked 
into  tho  dark  eyes  winch  had  often  gazed  upon  her  bofbxo,  and 
parting  out  her  liniiil,  said  : 

"  Mr,  Lancy  I" 

IIu  took  tlio  hand,  which  ho  was  not  tnclinod  quickly  to  relcoi 
hut  at  length  yielded  i"  ttiO  owner  ugftin.  How  strange  it  ifl  that 
wo  arc  always  silent  when  wo  have  most  to  Bay.  So  now  some 
moments  passed  and  oo  word  was  npukcn  save  tho  surprised  "Mr, 
Lancy"  which  \a  recorded  above.  Tho  rising  sua  was  glorious, 
yet,  though  two  pairs  of  eyes  gazed  intently  upon  it,  I  doubt 
whether  the  owner  of  oither  hooded  tho  spTaudor.  A  brighter 
light  was  glowing  in  tho  ono  heart,  unci  u  (Ire  whiclfitud  for  yearn 
been  buried  deep  win  shooting  up  bright  jota  of  flame  in  tho  other. 
At  length  Mr.  Lancy  broke  the  silence,  Baying  : 

"I  came  bore  to  moot  you,  Alius  Clintou,  no  was  not  surprised 
at  tho  meeting  as  you  were." 

"  Who  told  you  I  hud  walked  this  way?  I  thought  my  habit  of 
walking  early  in  the  morning  war;  known  to  hut  few." 

"  l'oHmps  so  ;  yet  ia  it  impossible  that  I  may  bo  of  that  fow  V 

"  You  have  been  so  long  away  from  Lowell  that  you  must  havo 
forgo ttop  BO  trilling  a  circumstance,  if  you  happened  to  know  it." 

"I  havo  not  forgotten,  Miss  Clinton,  though  it  was  by  no  mcro 
chance  I  know  of  this  habit." 

Again  both  were  silent.  Mary  felt  that  Mr.  Lancy  had  long 
loved  her  ;  yet  BinCO  she  left  her  loomu,  nine  years  beforo,  she  had 
not  seen  him.  A  few  months  after  their  last  meeting  she  had  heard 
of  \\U  (k'parttiro  for  hU  home  in  Western  New  York.  From  that 
time  till  tho  present  moment  sho  had  heard  no  tidings  of  him. 
Ho  might  havo  married  in  tho  meantime,  probably  had,  she  would 
talk  no  more  with  him,  wcro  somo  of  tho  thoughts  that  passed 
through  Mary's  mind,  Drawing  her  shawl  closer  about  her,  and 
hastily  saying  "good  morning,"  sho  turned  away.  The  flush 
that  crimsoned  her  brow  when  first  she  glanced  at  tho'  intruder 
had  passed,  and  now  her  pallid  face  bore  the  traco  of  trouble  and 
sadness,  with  perhaps  a  touch  of  pride. 

Mr.  Laucy's  looks  followed  the  retreating  figuro,  while  his  faco 
betrayed  mingled  emotions,  lovo,  fear,  irresolution.  While  ho 
hesitated  whethor  or  no  to  follow  her  and  learn  his  fato  at  once, 
Mary  was  walking  with  rapid  hut  uncertain  steps  along  the  rocky 
margin  of  the  river  just  ahove  the  falls.  At  one  point,  which  sho 
was  now  approaching,  tho  only  path  was  by  two  or  three  rocks 
standing  out  of  tho  water,  which  was  deep  at  their  base.  A  clear 
head  and  a  firm  step  were  necessary  to  pass  in  safety.  These 
.  Mary  had  not  now.  She  stepped  upon  the  first  rock  ;  her  head 
felt  dizzy;  sho  sprang  as  usual  to  the  second,  but  missed  her  foot- 
hold, and  was  swept  by  tho  swift  current  out  among  other  rocks, 
and  Bcemingly  no  power  could  save  her  from  being  carried  over 
the  falls. 

As  sho  stepped  upon  tho  first  perilous  rock  Mr.  Lancy  saw  her 
danger,  sprang  forward,  and  but  an  instant  after  her  fall  ho 
plunged  from  another  rock  a  little  further  down  stream,  and  with 
almost  no  cflbrt  reached  her  apparently  lifeless  form  as  it  floated 
upon  tho  current.  Clasping  her  firmly  with  ono  arm  he  turned  to 
tho  shore,  but  his  efforts  to  reach  it  were  unavailing.  Thus  bur- 
dened, his  strength  was  insufficient  to  advance  against  the  waters. 
Ho  glahcod  around ;  but  one  chance  of  escape  appeared,  and  that 
desporation  alone  would  havo  considered  anything  but  certain  de- 
struction. Ho  might  possibly  so  direct  his  course  as  to  reach  one 
of  the  piers  of  tho  bridge,  and  against  that  sustain  his  burthen  till 
some  help  should  arrive.  Suffice  it  to  say  ho  was  successful,  and 
beyond  his  hope,  found  that  a  little  below  the  surface  of  the  water 
the  artificial  stonework  rested  upon  a  rocky  ledge  sufficiently 
broad  to  allow  a  firm  foothold  for  himself.  After  much  effort  ho 
gained  it,  and  looking  almost  for  the  first  time  upon  tho  apparent- 
ly lifeless  form  of  the  woman  he  loved,  what  was  his  dismay  at 
seeing  a  long  gash  from  tho  forehead  across  the  temple  and  ex- 
tending upon  the  cheek.  Hurriedly  he  pressed  his  fingers  upon 
her  pulse — no  motion  was  there  ;  thon  laying,  his  hand  upon  her 
heart  was  gladdened  by  a  slight  pulsation.  At  this  moment  he 
heard  voices  above  his  head,  and  shouting  with  all  his  force,  they 
heard  and  answered.  They  were  two  firemen,  and  they  no  sooner 
saw  the  circumstances  of  the  caso  than  the  readiest  means  of  help 
suggested  itself  to  them.  In  an  incredibly  short  time,  ropes  and 
more  men  were  on  tho  ground,  and  a  surgeon  upon  the  way. 
Both  were  raised  safely  to  the  bridge.  For  some  minutes  the  sur- 
geon's efforts  to  revivo  Mary  were  fruitless.  Unable  longer  to 
control  himself,  Mp.  Lancy  seized  her  hands  and  frantically  be- 
sought his  Mary  to  speak  to  him. 

Did  the  fierce  pressuro  upon  hor  hands,  or  the  piercing  cry  of 
her  lover's  voice,  or  both  combined,  reach  the  fountain  of  life  ?  It 
is  sufficient  to  know  that  itagain  flowed.  A  faint  flush  spread  over 
the  pallid  face,  tho  eyelids  and  lips  quivered,  and  then  drawing  a 
long,  gasping  breath  she  opened  her  eyes.  Sho  was  soon  suffi- 
ciently recovered  to  be  placed  in  a  carriage  and  conveyed  to  her 
home.  Arrived,  the  wound  was  examined  more  carefully,  and 
pronounced  not  dangerous.  Then  Mr.  Lancy  left  Mary  in  the 
care  of  kind  friends,  but  his  anxiety  would  not  let  him  remain 
long  away.  Calling  to  inquire  about  her  in  a  few  hours,  he  was 
told  that  sho  wished  to  sec  him.  With  joyful  heart  he  entered 
her  room,  where  she  reclined  upon  a  couch,  rather  paler  than 
usual,  and  with  a  bandago  upon  her  head.  Ho  advanced  to  take 
her  proffered  hand. 

"  This  is  very  kind  of  you,"  he  wished  not  to  say  "  Miss  Clin- 
ton," and  dared  not  6ay  "  Mary." 

"  I  am  so  grateful  to  you  that  I  could  not  do  otherwise  than 
express  to  you  my  gratitude  at  the  earliest  moment.  You  perilled 
your  own  life  I  fear  to  save  mine,  though  I  can  hear  no  satisfac- 
tory account  from  any  one." 

"  It  was  but  little  I  could  do. '  It  is  a  pleasure  to  know  I  have 
been  of  service  to  you."     And  taking  her  hand,  he  continued : 


"  Are  yoa  etroog  enough  to  lUton  to  a  f  n  word     from   me1     It' 
what  I  have  ufaaypflfi    ■■■>        what  I  may  hove  hinted   iefo 
thin  accident  occurred  seemed  to,  I  will  trouble  you  no  more." 

The  mill  cold  hand  won  nol  withdrawn,  and  Mr,  Lancy  went  on. 

"  Wiini  you  first  came  to  EfOWi  II  I  ■■■  much  i  i  od  in  you. 
Soon  Mrs.  i  \n    n  came  to  i  ing  that  J  wo 

work  light  ni  possible,  as  she  feared  your  health  would  fail  under 
your  daily  labors  and  evening  studies.  I  dron  (roni  her  your  his- 
tory, your  ph>ns,  and  as  much  of  your  daily  life  as  she  could  toll 
mo.  I  had  funeJcd  you  before;  but  my  love  could  never  bo  given  (A 
one  whoso  character  and  aims  1  could  not  respect,  ay,  almont  rc*- 
erenCO;  now  I  loved  you.  Jiut  willj  tliii  knowlt  I:  rmn<;  i\i>  <■■. 
tainty  that  in  u  fow  years  you  would  be  far  beyond  me  in  intel- 
lectual attainments,  as  you  were  already  iti  tho  higher  moral  ami 
religious  development.  1  was  too  proud  to  ask  the  lovo  of  ono 
who  could  look  down  upon  inc.  I  thought  tOO  your  Strength  of 
purpose  was  so  great  that  you  would  not  turn  awidc  from  your 
path  for  tho  lovo  of  any  man.  Perhaps  you  will  think  I  pre- 
sumed too  much  in  thinking  you  could  lovo  mo  at  all  ;  but  1  felt 
that  I  was  worthy  even  of  your  love,  if  circumstances  did  not 
soparato  us.  I  resolved  to  make  myself  your  equal  in  culture, 
und  position.  1  had  already  a  small  sum  laid  by,  after  supporting 
my  aged  parents  till  they  rested  in  the  grave,  and  with  thu  I  left 
Lowell  for  my  western  home.  I  could  not  lose  nil  traco  of  you, 
and  before  I  went  I  begged  of  Mr.  Uaul'orth,  whom  you  will  re- 
member as  one  of  my  assistants  in  tho  factory,  to  write  me  con- 
cerning yourself  every  month.  I  have  known  of  your  sisters' 
stay  with  you,  of  your  brothers'  collegiate  life,  of  your  present 
quiet  little  home,  at  least  as  far  as  the  exterior  is  concerned.  I 
need  not  tell  you  how  I  havo  been  inspired  by  you  to  attempt 
what  was  difficult,  to  persevere  when  discouraged,  until  I  am  now 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  my  native  Stato,  and  have  como  to  ask  you 
if  you  will  be  my  wife.  I  have  not  now  much  to  offer  you.  If  I 
did  not  know  you  were  above  tho  foolish  pride  of  having  a  fine 
house  and  equipago,  I  would  not  havo  come  to  you.  But  I  know 
wo  can  be  companions,  friends,  that  wo  shall  be  happier  with  each 
other  than  alone." 

Mary  clasped  tho  hand  which  still  held  hers,  warmly,  and  said  : 

"  I  will  be  your  wife  gladly,  with  all  the  pride  and  joy  a  woman 
should  feel  when  she  has  won  the  heart  of  a  true  man." 

We  will  leave  Walter  Lancy  and  Mary  Clinton  with  their  well- 
tried  lovo.  A  third  person  would  be  out  of  place.  Soon  Walter 
returned  to  Syracuse,  and  still  went  on,  winning  influence  and 
eminence  in  his  profession  ;  but  engrossed  ever  so  deeply  in  law 
papers,  he  always  had  time  to  peruse  at  once  and  repeatedly  a 
missive  which  never  failed  to  arrive  weekly. 

Two  years  longer  Mary  remained  in  school,  then  having  seen 
her  youngest  sister  graduate,  with  heart  as  warm  and  untainted  as 
at  seventeen,  with  still  unfurrowed  brow  and  blooming  cheek,  sho 
became  the  bride  of  Walter  Lancy.  No  happier  or  more  tasteful 
home  cau  be  found  than  that  where  sho  presides,  and  year  by  year 
a  brightor  smile  rests  upon  her  lips,  as  she  greets  her  husband  on 
his  return  from  daily  toil. 


A  RAILROAD  TRAIN  AT  NIGHT. 

Would  you  like  the  luxury  of  a  new  sensation?  Take  your 
stand  six  feet  from  a  railroad  track,  in  the  night,  and  await  tho 
passage  of  the  express  train.  There  is  no  wind  stirring.  Clouds 
close  in  the  light  of  the  stars.  The  hum  of  life  has  ceased. 
Blackness  and  silence  brood  together  upon  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  Afar  off  the  listening  ear  catches  a  dawning  roar.  Half 
heard  and  half  felt,  it  grows  into  more  distinctness,  partly  revealed 
by  the  trembling  of  the  solid  earth,  and  partly  felt  as  a  shapeless 
horror  filling  the  air.  Every  second  swells  its  awful  volume  and 
deepens  its  terror.  The  earth  now  quakes  under  its  tread — a  blaz- 
ing glare  flashes  livid  horror  into  tho  surrounding  air — and  you 
see  crawling  along  the  snaky  track,  with  fiery  head  crouched  to 
the  ground,  and  its  long  train  swinging  from  side  to  side  with  a 
wavy  motion,  a  gigantic  and  terror-breathing  monster,  instinct 
with  life  and  powers,  crushing  the  earth  with  its  tread,  and  creat- 
ing a  whirlwind  with  its  blasting  breath  as  it  sweeps  along.  Is 
there  anything  in  the  world  which  impresses  the  mind  with  a  pro- 
founder  sense  of  resistless  power  than  that  enormous  mass,  with 
its  blazing  eyes  and  smoking  breath,  rushing  with  the  speed  of  a 
cannon-ball,  and  startling  the  air  and  earth  with  the  overwhelming 
horror  of  its  flight?  What  would  tho  savage  think,  seeing  it  for 
the  first  time  1  Imagine  such  a  flight  across  the  country  fifty 
years  ago,  unheralded  by  any  rumor  of  its  coming,  revealing  its 
existence  by  its  presence,  and  rushing  suddenly  into  oblivion — as 
it  now  rushes  into  the  darkness,  while  you  gaze  upon  the  spot 
where  it  disappeared,  and  hear  only  the  faint  echo  of  its  distant 
roar.  What  rumors  of  it  would  fill  the  world  1  What  tales  of 
its  speed  and  power  would  startle  tho  credulity  of  the  remotest 
village  gossip  ! — New  York  Times, 


THE  SHOE  NAIL. 

Ohncrast,  an  industrious  nailer,  used  to  stand  the  whole  day  in 
his  workshop,  and  hammer  away  till  sparks  flew  in  showers  all 
around.  The  son  of  his  rich  neighbor,  Mr.  Von  Berg,  used  to 
come  every  day,  and  often  watched  him  for  hours  together. 

"  Come,  young  gentleman,"  said  tho  nailer  one  day,  "learn  to 
mako  a  nail  for  your  amusement,  for  who  knows  what  good  it 
may  sometime  do  you!" 

The  young  gentleman,  who  had  nothing  else  to  do,  accepted 
tho  offer.  He  sat  down,  laughing,  at  the  anvil,  and  soon  acquired 
enough  of  the  art  to  turn  out  a  good  servicable  shoe  nail.  In  tho 
course  of  time  old  Mr.  Von  Berg  died.  The  son,  soon  after,  lost 
all  his  property  through  war,  and  went  as  a  poor  emigrant  to  a 
far  distant  village.  In  this  village  there  lived  a  great  many  shoe- 
makers, who  used  to  spend  a  good  deal  of  money  on  shoe  nails  in 
the  town,  and  often  were  unable  to  procure  them  at  a  high  price  ; 
for  throughout  the  whole  district  many  thousand  shoes  were  made 
for  the  soldiers.  Young  Von  Berg,  who  was  in  poor  circumstan- 
ces, now  recollected  he  understood  the  art  of  making  shoe  nails. 
He  offered  to  supply  the  shoemakers  with  nails  if  they  would  as- 
sist him  to  set  up  a  workshop,  which  they  did,  and  he  now  main- 
tained himself  abundantly.  "  Well,"  he  would  often  say,  "it  is  a 
good  thing  for  a  man  to  make  even  a  shoo  nail.  This  does  rae 
more  service  now  than  all  my  landed  possessions,  which  would  not 
have  sold  for  a  hundred  thousand  francs.'' — Record  of  the  Times, 


[Written  for  Ballon'*  Pictorial.] 

U  0  i)  E  R  N    1  U  I*  K  0  V  E  H  E  H  T  s  - 


bt  trii'iiXTC  noi.nu.  IB. 

Improvement!  Improvement!  the  watchword  Is  sped: 
On  all  avocations  lu-r  tight  tit*  beta  »hrd. 
Innovation!  up<iu  Innovations  arise, 
And  0**u  on  I'elious  reach  to  the  •kit*. 
•Tis  theatre  of  progression— th"  ■  , 
Whrti  ijii-n  •how  their  mettle  and  babies  their  breed: 
V,  hen  "team  and  chain-lightning,  though  once  pretty  I  ut. 
An-  getting  too  llow  for  the-  poopld  at  hut. 
Though  t'lcgrajihi  now  are  perhaps  hurl  to  beat, 
In  a  y«ir  or  two  more  they  will  1*  obooUte ; 
And  the  inb-oeeaolo— If  ever  'tis  laid— 
51'ir  answer  awhile  f°r  *a«  purpose  'two*  made: 
And  then  thrown  aside,  griin  and  tilcut  'twill  lie, 
Or  bt  need  bj  the  u,<  nnaid*  to  telegraph  bjr. 

What  noral  Imprormoant  nil]  xutit  gn^et  our  een! 

I " r j ] ■  ■  - •  lomo  ssgv  Vaulcuo  shall  ttnrriru  the  •  jihvrei, 

Put  saddk-  mid  bridle  upon  a  suit-beam. 

And  drive  round  the  world  on  hU  lingular  team; 

Or  catch  a  wild  comet,  and  mount  on  Its  back, 

Chasing  Jupiter  round  on  bia orbital  track; 

Or  banter  the  pcoplo  of  Mara  for  a  race, 

For  a  pur««  of  ten  thoucand  through  infinite  ■pace; 

Take  a  horn  with  tho  Moon— light  hit  pipe  at  the  Sun, 

Then  gallop  away  ofT  to  Neptune  for  fan  : 

Or  perhaps  get  a  contract  to  carry  the  mail 

Twist  the  M"'<u  ami  the  Earth  on  hU  eomctibips  tell; 

Or  make  an  arrangement  to  furnish  each  day 

Fresh  butter  and  cheese  from  the  famed  milky  way, 

And  milk  undiluted  (sworn  to  or  00  pay), 

With  a  train  of  balloon-ears  In  which  U-  embark  it, 

And  tho  Pleiads  for  hauling  hit  maple  to  market. 

Tie  the  age  of  remarkable  platters  and  pill*. 
Guaranteed  to  relieve  all  humanity's  illi; 
Of  medical  almanacs,  making  quite  plain 
The  fact  that  an  infinitesimal  grain 
Of  Dr.  It.  Bugg's  hydro-rynktum  compound 
Extract  of  tbo  super-qunckoribus  ground 
"Will  heal  all  your  sores,  and  besides,  free  and  clear, 
Will  furnish  a  suit  of  new  clothes  once  a  year. 
In  proof  of  which  read  all  the  recommendations 
From  intelligent  chiefs  of  the  far-away  nations — 
From  the  learned  Hottentots,  tho  Chinese  and  Choctaw, 
And  Kamtschatkan  nabobs  relieved  of  the  lockjaw. 

Thoro  arc  lawyers,  and  lovers,  and  tailors,  who  press 

Thoir  various  suits  with  unequal  success. 

There  ore  merchants  and  banters,  who  spend  all  their  cash 

On  horses  and  julep!*,  and  then  go  to  smash. 

New  methods  of  raising  mustaches  and.  masses ; 

Improvements  in  bell(c)s,  and  a  new  Btyle  of  'busses ; 

In  all  branches  of  iudustry,  male  and  female, 

Prom  the  picking  of  pockets  to  robbing  the  mail. 

Improvements  in  lawyers — improvements  in  law, 

By  which  all  depends  on.  the  length  of  the  jaw: 

Which  contracts  or  expands  very  much,  In  its  socket, 

To  accord  with  the  number  of  '■  rocks  "  in  your  pocket. 

In  stocks  and  in  stockings,  and  new  styles  to  darn  'em, 

Improvements  in  babies  (thanks  be  unto  Barnum), 

In  all  kinds  of  machinery  under  the  sun, 

In  getting  in  debt,  and  iu  dodging  a  dun. 

(The  latest  is  that  of  a  down-east  schoolmaster, 

Who,  findiDg  his -urchins  were  increasing  faster, 

And  tho  physical  labor  becoming  too  great 

Of  thrashing  them  all  tho  old  way,  so,  they  state, 

lie  invented  an  engine  of  forty  horse-power, 

With  convenience  for  pounding  an  hundred  an  hour, 

Called  the  ''Rogues'  Non-Escapement  Cylindrical  Beam:*' 

So  he  ties  up  delinquents,  and  "  licks  'em  by  steam.") 

Improvements  in  science  and  counterfeit  notes, 

In  art,  and  improvements  in  cutting  men's  throats. 

Let  people  cry  panic !— let  all  the  banks  break ; 
Let  Wall  Street  cry  murder,  and  stock-jobbers  quake; 
Let  houses,  not  founded  on  ■'rocks,-'  tumble  down, 
B«  the  poor-houses  crammed  with  the  first  men  of  town. 
If  you've  money  or  credit,  then  give  a  grand  ball, 
Give  your  wife  a  five  hundred  doliar-ous  shawl ; 
Spend  a  fortune  a  day,  and  make  a  display : 
Borrow  money,  and  pay — with  a  promise  to  pay, 
Of  those  of  your  friends  who  have  it,  and  kick 
All  those  who  have  nothing — 'twill  be  a  smart  trick. 
He  a  treasurer,  president,  clerk,  or  cashier, 
Of  something  or  other — five  thousand  a  year 
Will  beep  you  from  starving,  until  you  can  turn 
Defaulter,  and  thoroughly  rob  the  concern. 
Then  from  business  retire  to  enjoy  private  life, 
Or  to  Europe  abscond  with  another  man's  wife; 
Or,  if.  by  the  way,  you  should  play  yourself  out, 
And  the  sheriff  should  catch  you,  there  isn't  a  doubt 
But  that,  if  you  give  three  smart  lawyers  a  fee, 
You'll  get  clear  on  the  ''moral-insanity  "  plea. 
Such  a  course  will  gain  you  celebrity — fame ! 
"  Smart  fellow!"  the  men  everywhere  will  exclaim; 
And  tho  ladies  will  bold  up  their  hands,  and  cry  "  Shame!'' 
Yet  admire  too  much  to  have  conscience  to  blame. 
You'll  be  called  a  "  fast  man  " — and  for  those  there's  a  rage — 
And  so  'twill  accord  very  well  with  the  age. 
0,  'tis  a  wonderful  thing  I — is  this  age  of  progression, 
The  merits  of  which  aro  beyond  my  expression. 


TRAVELLING  ON  THE  PLAINS. 

A  recent  traveller  across  the  plains  says  one  of  the  most  curi- 
ous objects  that  attract  attention  is  the  bleached  buffalo  skulls, 
whitening  the  wayside.  Many  are  the  names  and  bulletins  pen- 
cilled on  them  ;  and  br  continually  reading,  one  begins  to  learn 
the  biogiflphy  of  those"  in  front,  and  feel  an  interest  and  a  com- 
panionship  in  their  progress.  Perhaps  we  catch  another  train, 
we  all  chat  together,  names  drop  out.  "  Q,"  one  answers,  "I 
know  vour  name,  I  read  it  on  a  buffalo  head  three  weeks  ago  ; 

you're"  from  ,  arc  you  nc-t  V     Sometimes  one  reads  short 

camp  anecdotes  or  incidents,  such,  as  "  Woman  shot  to-day  by  her 
husband  taking  his  gun  loaded  into  the  wagon— not  expected  to 
recover;"  then,  *'  Woman  sh,ct  en  Thursday  doing  well." 
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COTTAGE  ARCHITECTURE. 

We  have  placed  on  the  two  pages  now  open 
before  the  reader  a  series  of  very  pretty  designs 
for  cottages,  which  may  prove  of  practical  value 
to  those  about  to  build,  and  be  adopted  either 
entire,  or  modified  to  suit  individual  tastes. 
None  of  these  dwellings  need  be  on  a  large  scale 
— and,  indeed,  they  are  designed  to  unite  beauty 
and  economy.  The  cost  of  them  would  vary,  of 
course,  with  the  materials,  whether  wood,  stone 
or  brick,  and  style  of  finish.  American  ingenuity 
is  never  at  fault  in  the  interior  arrangements  of 
dwellings,  but  a  false  taste  is  too  often  exhibited 
in  the  exteriors.  Another  fault  in  our  cottage- 
building  strikes  us  as  being  uniformity.  If  one 
man  in  a  neighborhood  erects  a  tasteful  dwelling, 
straightway  half  a  dozen  neighbors  go  to  work, 
and  copy  it,  and  in  every  settlement  it  is  not  un- 
usual to  see  a  sameness  of  aspect  pervade  an  en- 
tire village.  In  the  sketches  now  published  we 
have  sought  to  present  a  variety  of  styles,  from 
which  a  selection  may  be  made.  Most  of  our 
designs  for  suburban  houses  are  borrowed  from 
the  English,  and  with  great  propriety,  for  with 
them  cottage  architecture  has  been  brought  to  a 
high  degree  of  excellence.     No  one  who  has  trav- 


territory  has  been  so  subdivided,  that  its  rural 
possessors,  in  many  cases,  find  it  difficult  to  live, 
and  their  homes  are  the  abodes  of  squalid  pover- 
ty. But  the  rural  districts  of  England  are  cov- 
ered with  beautiful  models ;  and  many  a  porter's 
lodge,  because  attached  to  a  magnificent  estate, 
is  a  dwelling,  externally  at  least,  that  would  suit 
an  American  gentleman  of  taste  and  means.  Of 
course  we  allude  to  the  cottages  which  form  part 
of  the  great  estates — for  there  are  hamlets  of 
hovels  in  England  as  squalid  as  any  to  be  met 
with  in  France.  In  this  country,  of  late  years, 
a  great  advance  has  certainly  been  made  in  rural 
architecture ;  building,  as  well  as  landscape-gar- 
dening, has  engaged  the  attention  of  men  of  cul- 
ture, and  the  suburbs  of  our  city,  Brookline, 
Cambridge,  Brighton,  "West  Cambridge,  Rox- 
bmy,  Dorchester,  etc.,  abound  with  evidences  of 
awakened  zeal  and  taste.  The  first  design  we 
present  is  commendable  for  its  quaintness  and 
picturesqueness,  and  will  be  relished  by  those 
whose  fancies  love  to  resort  to  the  olden  time. 
Some  of  the  houses  erected  by  the  "  old  settlers  " 
were  in  this  style.  The  overhanging  roofs  and 
floors  afford  great  play  of  light  and  shadow — 
those  material  agents  in  the  picturesque  feature 


Tudor  and  Elizabethan  periods,  this  style  has 
not  been  adopted,  but  it  is  well  worthy  of  occa- 
sional use.  Straw  thatching  (the  least  expen- 
sive mode)  is  a  covering  easily  provided,  and  is 
capable  of  being  repaired  from  time  to  time  at 
trifling  cost;  but  it  is  easily  accessible  to  vermin, 
and  therefore  objectionable  for  the  bettermost 
class  of  cottages  on  this  account.  Reed,  as  more 
impervious  to  their  attacks,  is  the  material  to  be 
recommended,  with  its  closeness  of  texture  and 
harmony  of  hue,  aided  by  the  neatness  of  effect 
which  can  be  given  to  it.  Creeping  plants 
spreading  over  the  surface  of  the  roof  contribute 
greatly  to  the  general  effect;  and  a  cottage  in 
this  style  derives  great  assistance  in  its  pictur- 
esque character  from  the  judicious  aid  of  the 
landscape  gardener. 

The  third  design  represents  a  highly  orna- 
mented cottage  with  slated  roof.  It  might  be 
improved  by  piercing  a  number  of  additional 
windows.  The  next  design  is  a  plain  English 
cottage,  well  proportioned  and  producing  a  fine 
effect.     In  erecting  a  cottage,  due  regard  should 


THATCHED  ROOF  COTTAGE. 


elled  in  England,  can  have  failed  to  note  how 
much  the  cottages  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  land- 
scape— and  to  have  contrasted  this  feature  with 
the  rural  aspect  of  France,  where  you  see  hovels 
instead  of  cottages,  and  where  the  stately  chateau 
is  the  neighbor  to  what  we  should  call  a  "  shan- 
ty." The  reason  of  the  difference  is  a  plain  one. 
In  England,  the  land  is  divided  among  a  few 
wealthy  proprietors,  each  of  whom  owns  a  large 
tract.  These  estates  are  beautifully  laid  out  in 
the  finest  style  of  landscape-gardening,  and  the 
houses  of  the  tenants,  the  farm-laborers,  garden- 
ers, etc.,  built  by  the  proprietors,  are  rendered 
ornamental  to  the  estates,  as  well  as  comfortable 
to  the  occupants.  The  exterior,  at  least,  is  al- 
ways attractive,  and  cost  is  frequently  disregard- 
ed in  erecting  these  appanages  to  a  beautiful  do- 
main. Landscape-gardening,  in  England,  is 
earned  to  perfection,  and  all  the  features,  walks, 
lawns,  trees,  hedges,  buildings,  are  contrived  to 
contribute  to  the  general  effect.  The  vast  wealth 
of  the  landed  proprietors  enables  them  to  indulge 
in  these  rural  luxuries.  In  France,  on  the  con- 
trary, since  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  system, 
and  the  revolutionary  convulsion  of  society,  the 


of  building.  Houses  of  this  description  dato 
back  to  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  of 
England,  which  produced  a  new  era  in  domestic 
architecture ;  and  from  the  mansion  to  the  cot- 
tage, all  trace  of  the  Tudor  period  became  over- 
laid with  the  grotesque  extravagances  of  the 
new  fashion.  Bound  apparently  by  no  law  but 
that  of  caprice,  the  classic  architecture  strangely 
intermixed  with  the  lingering  recollections  of 
Gothic  forms,  and  superadded  to  these  ideas  of 
Flemish  origin,"  the  result  was  singular  and 
whimsical  in  the  extreme,  yet  not  without  many 
points  of  picturesque  beauty.  The  artistic  skill 
of  the  Decorated  and  Medieval  periods  seemed 
to  have  disappeared,  and  structures  became  over- 
loaded with  sculpture  and  carving,  executed  ap- 
parently without  the  slightest  fear  or  idea  of  vio- 
lating the  tenth  commandment. 

The  second  design  represents  an  ornamental 
cottage,  with  a  pillared  portico  and  thatched 
roof,  a  style  uncommon  in  this  country.  In  ma- 
ny countries  thatched  cottages  form  a  distin- 
guished feature  in  the  landscape.,  and  they  com- 
bine essentially  with  the  scenery  of  the  country. 
Owing  to  the  prevalent  feeling  in  favor  of  the 


The  next  design  in  order  is  for  a  double  cottage. 
The  style  admits  of  some  degree  of  decoration, 
and  the  bay  window  would  occasion  a  little  ad- 
ditional expense,  but  much  accommodation  is 
gained  by  it  internally,  and  the  picturesque  ef- 
fect of  the  building  most  materially  improved. 
Stone  is  the  material  contemplated  in  this  de- 
sign ;  but  the  whole  (with  the  exception  of  the 
ornamental  details)  might  be  executed  in  brick- 
work, and  the  expense,  by  this  means,  much 
lessened.  Another  of  the  designs  is  for  a  large 
stone  house,  and  the  effect  of  it  would  be  en- 
hanced if  it  were  erected  on  a  commanding  em- 
inence and  backed  by  heavy  woods.  The  next 
design  is  for  a  plain  villa  in  the  Italian  style.  It 
was  made  for  a  position  visible  from  a  consider- 
able distance,  and  commanding  from  its  site  an 
extensive  view.  The  Italian  6tyle  having  been 
selected,  it  becomes  desirable  to  make  the  square 
tower  useful,  as  well  as  an  ornamental  append- 
age, and  it  is  therefore  adapted  aB  an  entrance 
porch,  the  upper  part  forming  a  bedroom.  It 
might  be  eight  feet  six  inches  square,  and  a  door 
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be  had  to  the  site.  A  well-selected  site,  a  well- 
arranged  plan,  a  well-warmed  and  ventilated 
dwelling,  a  plentiful  supply  of  good  water,  and, 
above  all,  efficient  drainage,  seem  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal desiderata ;  and  when  to  these  are  added 
pleasing  forms  and  a  consistent  style  of  build- 
ing, the  cottage,  provided  with  so  many  essen- 
tials for  comfort,  becomes  an  object  of  cheerful 
contemplation  to  the  mind  as  well  as  to  the  eye. 
The  requisites  for  a  desirable  site  are  a  dry  and 
gravelly  toil,  sufficiently  elevated  to  be  clear  of 
exhalations  from  various  causes,  and  at  the  same 
time  protected  from  bleak  winds  and  severity  of 
atmosphere.  The  aspect  should  be  south  and 
west,  where  it  can  be  obtained.  Groupings  of 
trees,  although  exceedingly  beautiful  adjuncts  of 
the  landscape,  too  frequently,  from  their  close 
proximity  to  the  cottage,  prevent  the  free  escape 
of  smoke,  and,  consequently,  become  a  consid- 
erable source  of  annoyance  in  its  internal  econo- 
my. Contiguity  to  a  good  road  and  footpaths  is 
unquestionably  necessary,  and  also  the  oppor- 
tunity of  garden  cultivation. 


in  its  side  opening  into  the  parlor.  The  door  is 
thus  placed  to  avoid  a  direct  draught  into  the 
room,  and  the  space  between  it  and  the  back 
wall  of  the  porch  would  be  occupied  by  a  bench 
offering  a  pleasant  seat  for  the  family  of  the  oc- 
cupant during  fine  weather.  The  parlor  would 
be  fourteen  feet  by  twelve  feet,  having  on  one 
side  a  narrow  staircase  affording  access  to  the 
bedrooms.  Connected  with  this  room  would  be 
the  kitchen  or  wash-house,  twelve  feet  square, 
fitted  up  with  a  cottage  range,  oven,  copper  sink, 
and  pump.  Attached  as  a  lean-to,  would  be  the 
pantry,  with  the  usual  outer  offices.  The  drain- 
age would  be  taken  from  the  kitchen  outer  door- 
way, to  the  nearest  point  at  which  it  could  be 
emptied  with  a  good  fall ;  and  proper  and  effi- 
cient ventilation  would  in  all  cases  be  ensured  by 
leaving  an  aperture  nine  inches  by  four  and  a 
half  inches  in  the  side  of  each  chimney-jaumb 
(the  top  being  about  six  inches  below  the  ceil- 
ing), and  building  in  this  jaumb  a  small  shaft 
inclining  upwards,  terminating  with  an  open- 
ing into  the  side  of  the  flue.     The  impure  air 
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would  thus  ho  discharged,  owl  (lie  opening  in 
the  room  might  bo  filled  with  a  wooden  slide  to 
bo  cloned  or  opened  at  pleasure.  The  la«t  de- 
sign is  for  ft  working-man's  eottngo  and  it  might 
easily  bo  erected  at  low  cost.  There  is  no  rea- 
son whatever  why  beauty  should  not  ho  concil- 
iated with  economy  In  tho  erection  of  the-  hum- 
blest dwellings.  Tiiis  is  a  point,  however,  which 
hns  been  overlooked  by  men  of  moderate  means 
in  bQilding  houses  for  themselves,  or  landlords 
erecting  them  for  the  poorer  class  of  tenants. 
Even  a  little  additional  expenso  might  well  be 
incurred,  sinco  "a  thing  of  oeauty  is  u  joy  for- 
ever," In  laying  out  tho  surroundings  of  a 
house  the  exercise  of  a  little  taste  and  judgment 
will  ho  rewarded  tenfold.  In  forming  a  path,  or 
building  a  walk,  it  is  just  as  cheap  to  adopt  a 
curve  as  a  straight  lino,  and  so  simple  a  matter 
as  tins  contributes  essentially  to  the  attractive- 
ness of  a  dwelling.  No  pains  are  thrown  away 
which  tend  to  make  homo  dearer  or  more  agree- 
able A  grape  vino  or  a  honeysuckle  trained 
over  a  cheap  rustic  porch  has  a  moral  influence 
not  to  bo  despised.  So  with  simple  architectu- 
ral ornaments.  An  unsightly  cottage,  too,  may 
by  tho  addition  of  a  few  cheap  ornaments  be- 
come a  pleasing  feature  to  tho  eye,  imparting  a 
legitimate  pride  and  pleasure  to  tho  owner.  It 
is  not  always  tho  costliest  dwelling  that  iB  most 
agreeable.     Tasto  is   a  mighty  magician,   and 


ful  operation  Orsini  remained  calm  ;  and,  thongh 
!  -■■<  not  so  loud  or  contradictory  a*  during 
his  trial,  Pierri  was  somewhat  excited.  The 
strait  waistcoat  interfered  with  his  gesticulation*, 
but  he  hardly  ceased  talking  (or  a  moment. 
When  tho  executioner  was  pinioning  him,  he 
asked  that  the  fastenings  should  not  ho  drawn 
too  tight,  as  ho  had  no  intention  of  escaping. 
The  cold  touch  of  the  steel  on  his  neck  when 
tho  scissors  cut  off  his  hair,  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  guillotine,  for  an  instant  appeared  to 
thrill  through  him;  but  be  recovered  himsclt 
when  he  found  his  heard  was  untouched.  Ho 
thanked  tho  executioner  for  letting  him  die  with 
his  face  as  became  a  man.  When  tho  hood  to 
which  the  veil  which  covers  tho  features  of  the 
parrieido  is  suspended,  was  put  over  Ins  head,  ho 
is  said  to  have  laughed,  and  attempted  a  joke 
about  tho  figure  ho  must  cat.  At  this  moment 
ho  turned  his  head  and  percoived  Orsini ;  he  sa- 
luted him  gaily,  and  asked  how  ho  was  getting 
on.  IIo  was  interrupted  by  Orsini,  who  was- 
himself  undergoing  the  samo  operation  with  tho 
same  sangfroid  as  if  ho  were  under  the  bands  of 
a  valet  dressing  for  a  party,  with  tho  words, 
"  Bo  calm,  bo  calm,  my  friend."  Piorri's  tongue 
ran  on,  however.  The  assistants  proceeded  to 
strip  him  of  his  shoes,  for  in  pursuance  of  the 
sentence  they  were  to  proceed  to  the  scaffold 
barofootcd.     The  man  appeared  to  hesitate,  but 
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makes  np  for  the  want  of  means.  "We  shall  be 
happy  if  we  have  contributed  a  single  idea  of 
value  to  the  stock  of  knowledge  in  architectural 
matters.  Of  course  our  sketches  are  not  de- 
signed for  professional  architects,  but  for  those 
who  intend  setting  about  creating  a  home,  and 
are  glad  of  any  practical  hint  to  guide  them  in 
their  plans. 

EXECUTION  OF  ORSINI  AND  PIERRI. 

Precisely  at  6  o'clock,  Orsini  and  Pierri  were 
awoke  from  their  sleep  by  the  governor  of  the 
prison,  who  announced  that  their  last  hour  was 
come.  The  Abbe  Hugon,  chaplain  of  the  Ro- 
quette,  and  the  chaplain  of  the  Conciergerie, 
were  present.  When  the  convicts  entered  the 
chambre  dc  la  toilette  they  were  placed  at  different 
extremities  of  it,  with  their  backs  turned  to  each 
other.  There  were  two  assistant  executioners — 
one  from  Rouen,  the  other  from  Caen — besides 
him  of  Paris.  These  lost  no  time  in  preparing 
the  convicts  for  the  scaffold.     During  the  dread- 


Pierri  encouraged  him  to  proceed,  and  assisted 
him  as  much  as  he  could,  still  talking.  The  op- 
eration being  over,  and  the  toilet  complete,  he 
turned  toward  the  turnkey,  and  asked  to  be  al- 
lowed to  embrace  him.  The  request  was  com- 
plied with.  The  moment  of  moving  now  came, 
and  the  Abbe  Hugon  cried  out,  "  courage  !" 
"  0,  I  am  not  afraid — I  am  not  afraid  !"  he  said, 
"we  are  going  to  Calvary,"  and  in  a  sort  of 
feverish  excitement  he  repeated  to  himself, 
"  Calvary,  Calvary !" 

Orsini  was,  on  the  other  hand,  as  calm  and 
tranquil  as  his  fellow  convict  -as  excited.  He 
spoke  little  ;  but  when  the  governor  of  the  pris- 
on and  some  of  the  officers  approached  him  he 
bade  them  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  farewell.  The 
turnkey  of  his  cell  announced  to  him  in  a  tone 
of  regret  that  his  last  moment  was  come.  Orsi- 
ni thanked  him  for  his  sympathy.  His  hair  was 
also  cut  away  from  his  neck,  but  he  underwent 
the  operation  without  flinching.  At  the  moment 
when  the  hood  was  put  on  his  head,  his  face, 


which  up  to  that  moment  was  calm  and 
impassable,  became  flushed  for  a  moment, 
and  his  eye  lighted  up.  The  prison  clock 
struck  seven ;  before  the  last  sound  died 
away  the  door  leading  to  the  scaffold 
opened  as  of  itself.  The  Abbe  Hugon 
entreated  Pierri  to  profit  by  the  few  mo- 
ments still  left  to  collect  his  thoughts,  and 
assume  a  calmer  attitude-.  He  promised 
to  be  calm,  and  said  he  should  chant  a 
patriotic  hymn  ;  and  it  is.  said  he  actually 
began  to  sing  th6  well-known  "  Movrir 
pour  la  Patrie.  Leaning  on  the  Abbe 
Hugon,  he  mounted  fifteen  steps  of  the 
scaffold,  still  repeating  the  verses  of  the 
Bong. 

Orsini  was  supported  by  the  chaplain 
of  the  Conciergerie,  and  his  calmness 
never  abandoned  him  for  a  moment. 
When  he  appeared  on  the  platform  it 
could  be  seen,  from  the  movement  of  his 
body  and  his  head,  though  covered  with 
the  veil,  that  he  was  looking  out  for  the 
crowd,  and  probably  intended  addressing 
them.  But  they  were  too  far  off.  The 
grefHer  then  directed  the  usher  to  read 
the  sentence  of  the  court,  condemning 
the  prisoners  to  the  death  of  parricides. 


fell  into  the  basket.  A  cold  shudder  ran  among 
those  whose  attention  was  fixed  upon  what  was 
passing  on  the  scaffold  and  for  an  instant  there 
was  deep  silence.  It  passed  off,  however,  very 
soon.  When  all  was  over,  men  went  to  their 
work,  and  parties  who  had  gone  together  to  the 
spot  from  distant  quarters  of  the  town,  hastened 
home  to  breakfast.  The  morning  was  becoming 
clearer  every  moment.  The  troop  began  to 
move  as  if  "about  to  leave  the  ground.  The 
guillotine  was  lowered  and  taken  off.  The 
crowds  gradually  thinned  ;  some  few  groups  still 
lingered  about  the  spot ;  but  the  cold  was  bitter, 
and  the  snow  began  to  fall,  and  in  a  few  hours 
the  place  was  deserted. — Correspondent  London 
Times. 


THE  CHINESE  NAVY. 

The  vessels  of  the  Chinese  navy  are  divided 
into  those  of  the  inner  and  outer  waters.  Many 
of  their  numerous  denominations  are  untranslat- 
able, save  by  persons  locally  informed.  The 
number  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Works  as  the 
complement  of  the  ten  provinces  possessing  a 
navy  is  2172.  For  the  supply  and  repair  of  these 
vessels,  dockyards  are  established,  one  in  Kan- 
sung,  five  in  Kiang-nang,  three  in  Che-kiangf 
four  in  Tukhein,  and  five  in  Kwansong.     The 


WORKINGMAN  S    COTTAGE. 


STONE    HOUSE. 


The  usher,  who  was  an  old  man,  over 
sixty,  was  evidently  much  moved  at  hav- 
ing to  perform  this  duty,  and  he  trembled 
as  much  from  emotion  as  from  cold  as  he 
read  the  document,  which  no  one  listened 
to.  After  this  formality  was  terminated, 
Orsini  and  Pierri  embraced  their  spiritual 
attendants,  and  pressed  their  lips  on  the 
crucifix  offered  to  them.  They  then  gave 
themselves  up  to  the  headsman.  Pierri 
was  attached  to  the  plank  in  an  instant. 
He  was  executed  first.  The  moment  his 
veil  was  raised,  and  before  his  head  was 
laid  on  the  block,  it  is  affirmed  that  he 
cried,  "  Vive  I' Italic — Vive  la  Republique." 
Orsini  was  then  taken  in  hand.  His  veil 
was  raised,  and  his  countenance  still  be- 
trayed no  emotion.  Before  he  was  fas- 
tened to  the  plank  he  turned  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  distant  crowd,  and,  it  is  said, 
cried,  "  Vive  la  France."  It  was  but  five 
minutes  past  seven  when  the  second  head 


shipping  of  the  outer  waters  is  slightly  repaired 
at  the  end  of  three  years,  thoroughly  at  the  end 
of  six,  and  condemned  at  the  end  of  nine  years, 
unless  found  to  be  still  seaworthy,  in  which  case 
government  undertakes  another  thorough  repair. 
The  shipping  of  the  inner  waters  undergoes  a 
slight  repair  three  years  after  it  is  built,  a  thor- 
ough repair  in  five  years,  and  another  slight  re- 
pair three  years  later.  In  Che-Kiang,  Tukhein, 
and  Kwansung7the  sails  and  rigging  of  the  outer 
marine  are  repaired  annually.  In  other  provin- 
ces once  in  three  years.  That  of  the  river  craft 
once  in  five  years.  The  navy  has  charge  to  pre- 
vent the  islands  becoming  the  resort  of  pirates 
and  bad  characters,  and  the  people  from  emi- 
grating thither  or  from  the  main  in  any  large 
number.  Special  annual  reports  are  made  to  the 
emperor  from  the  cruising  squadrons,  regarding 
the  increase  of  the  island  population.  To  pre- 
vent smuggling  and  piracy,  strict  regulations  are 
given  to  merchant  vessels,  in  their  sailing  letters 
or  registration  tickets. — Boston  Journal. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM    COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou'fl  Pictorial.] 
A   PSALM    OF    LAMENTATION. 

DY   WILLIE   E.    PAHOR. 

The  days  are  not 
"Tho  saddest  of  the  year;"  and  yot  for  me 
Tho  "melancholy  days  bnve  come."    My  heart 
3a  sero  and  withered,  like  a  loaf  the  wind 
IIrh  tossed  and  dallied  with,  until 
TUo  hours  have  lengthened  into  days,  and  they 
llavo  lost  themselves  in  weeks— poor,  hapless  heart! 
As  in  my  loneliness  I  sit  and  frame 
Pictures  that  might  have  hung  ou  Memory's  wall, 
And  shed  such  radiance  ovor  all  my  thoughts, 
As  a  rich  sunset  scene  spreads  over  earth  : 
I  say,  0  Heart!  thy  heritage  is  ono 
As  joyless  as  Tantalus— with  tho  waves 
Of  bliss  around  thee,  thou  may'st  never  drink  ; 
As  hopeless  as  the  task  tho  gods  imposed 
On  Sysyphus— for  up  Contentment's  hill 
Thou  roll'st  the  stone,  yet  cannot  reach  its  top. 

I  saw 
A  picture  once — a  cormorant  above 
A  corpse  that  floated  in  the  sea,  and  in 
Its  beak  it  held  a  bracelet  set  with  gemsj 
While  down  beneath  the  bird,  and  through  the  waves, 
The  drowned  corpse  glanced,  from  one  fair  arm  of  which 
The  jewel  had  been  rudely  torn.     I  thought 
How  Memory  to  mo  was  like  "that  bird — 
Plucking  a  worthless  token  from  the  wrist 
Of  a  sweet  Hope,  drowned  in  the  bitter  Past. 
Tho  token  seemed,  in  Memory's  grasp,  to  bo 
The  gyves  of  Melancholy — and  about  my  heart 
She  bound  them,  careless  of  the  pangs  they  gave, 
As  slowly  sank  before  my  aching  eyes 
The  imago  I  had  shaped  with  pliant  hands 
And  bent  tho  knee  to  at  Love's  holy  shrine. 

If  I  could  take  my  heart 
From  out  my  breast  and  hold  it  to  the  light. 
Those  skilled  in  life's  experience  would  trace 
The  uncompleted  lines,  and  rare  designs, 
And  images  commenced,  hut  finished  not. 
And  they  would  think  of  that  Egyptian  tomb, 
In  which  the  sculptor's  work  unended  lies ; 
The  chisel  in  the  stiffened  hand — the  red  lines  plain, 
As  when,  three  thousand  years  ago,  the  chalk 
Ran  the  stone's  surface  o'er.     And  they  would  say, 
Behold! — a  record  incomplete! 

I  am  like  one 
Who,  in  his  youth,  has  all  the  signs  of  age  — 
The  wrinkled  brow,  the  pale  and  shrunken  cheeks, 
The  eyes  lack-lustred,  and  tho  shrivelled  lips, 
The  withered  heart  and  sluggish  blood,  and  all 
Tho  sad  surroundings  of  a  failing  life. 
I  planted  seeds  ol  flowers,  and  when  they  turned 
The  sod  aside,  the  thorns  sprung  up  and  pierced 
My  heart.     I  gathered  fruits ;  they  touched  my  lips, 
And  were  as  Dead  Sea  apples — ashes  all. 
I  walk  in  shadow  at  the  noon  of  day ! 
My  years  are  epitaphs  of  buried  hopes! 
My  life  a  memory  of  bitter  things! 
Alas,  'twere  better  that  I  had  not  been ! 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

STEIGEL'S  TOWER. 

BY   W.    H.    BENNETT. 

About  two  miles  from  Shaefferstown,  on  the  road  to  Lancaster, 
in  Pennsylvania,  there  are  still  the  ruins  of  a  fort  or  castle,  stand- 
ing on  the  very  summit  of  a  lofty  hill.  Previous  to  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  celebrated  German,  Baron  Steigel,  built  two  of  these 
towers,  in  the  height  of  that  remarkable  prosperity  that  attended 
him  while  having  charge  of  the  Elizabeth  furnaces,  near  Phila- 
delphia. 

Baron  Steigel  was  a  man  of  great  wealth,  was  possessed  of 
uncommon  skill  and  business  tact,  and  no  small  share  of  vanity. 
Residing  in  Philadelphia,  it  was  his  passion  to  maintain  the  state 
of  a  country  residence,  also ;  but  as  his  wife  and  family  preferred 
living  in  town  the  year  round,  he  erected  these  towers,  or  castles, 
as  they  were  called.  They  could  be  seen  from  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, as  they  were  of  great  height ;  and  as  they  were  mounted 
■with  cannon,  the  baron  had  only  to  order  them  to  be  fired,  and  that 
gave  the  signal  for  his  friends  to  join  him. 

As  the  signal  was  given,  on  one  fine  September  morning,  about 
twenty  of  his  friends  repaired  to  the  spot  from  whence  it  pro- 
ceeded. An  immense  room,  or  rather  hall,  was  set  out  with  a 
long  table,  on  which  was  loaded  every  delicacy  which  the  country 
afforded — fish,  game,  poultry,  venison,  accompanied  with  delicious 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and  the  whole  crowned  with  the  choicest 
and  most  expensive  wines. 

To  give  as  much  pleasure  as  possible  to  his  friends,  all  tho  work- 
men from  the  furnaces  were  called  off  from  their  labor,  water  and 
clean  frocks  provided  for  the  "  great  unwashed,"  and  they  were 
then  ordered  to  take  their  musical  instruments,  of  which  every 
German  plays  on,  at  least,  one,  and  place  themselves  in  a  sort  of 
gallery  which  ran  around  the  hall,  and  served  the  purpose  of  an 
orchestra. 

The  baron  had  long  promised  his  friends  that  he  would  intro- 
duce his  wife  and  daughter  at  one  of  these  entertainments ;  and, 
on  this  day,  he  kept  his  word.  Everything,  therefore,  was  to  be 
done  in  a  more  recherche  style  even  than  usual,  and  the  company 
abstained  from  the  deep  libations  in  which  they  sometimes 
indulged. 

"When  the  dessert  was  placed,  the  baroness  entered  the  hall, 
attended  by  Carl  Steigel,  the  baron's  nephew,  and  the  only  daugh- 


ter of  tho  family,  the  young  and  beautiful  Bertha.  It  was  tho 
first  time  that  either  of  the  guests  had  seen  her,  and,  perhaps  from 
tho  fact  that  she  was  tho  only  lady  present,  excepting  the  baron- 
ess, her  appearance  excited  a  perfect  furor  of  admiration.  She 
was  richly  dressed,  as  far  as  material  was  couccrnod,  for  tho 
baron's  vanity  would  not  permit  her  to  do  otherwise  ;  but  her  own 
good  taste  had  prevented  anything  like  gaudincss,  and  it  was  sim- 
ply rich. 

To  one  person  there,  sho  seemed  tho  embodiment  of  everything 
fair  and  boautiful.  He  did  not  stop  to  analyze  her  features,  else 
ho  might  havo  discovered  that  her  face  was  far  from  being  formed 
on  a  classic  style  ;  that  her  mouth  was  too  large,  her  noso  slightly 
retrousse,  and  her  color  somewhat  too  brilliant.  Hitherto  ho  had 
been  fastidious  in  the  extreme  respecting  a  lady's  figure,  maintain- 
ing that  a  waist  more  than  four  fingers  round  was  a  great  blemish, 
whereas  Bertha's  was  full  five,  if  it  was  an  inch. 

This  was  a  young  Englishman,  Reginald  Hennessy,  highly  born  ■ 
and  bred,  and  possessing  ample  wealth.  His  own  person  was 
eminently  handsome.  A  peculiar  repose  and  dignity  rendered  his 
countenance  extremely  striking.  It  was  like  that  of  a  Greek 
statue,  so  finely  cut  were  the  almost  perfect  features.  Everywhere 
his  company  was  sought ;  for  despite  tho  severity  of  his  face,  ho 
was  eminently  social — the  prince  of  pleasant  companions,  tho  very 
soul  of  generosity;  but  still  excessively  proud  of  his  wealth. 

Bertha  Steigel  would  have  been  surprised  to  know  that  she  had 
made  such  an  impression  upon  the  fastidious  bachelor.  She  had 
heard  of  him,  and  her  quick  eye  recognized  him  by  the  descrip- 
tion which  her  father  had  given  her,  even  before  he  was  intro- 
duced. 

A  ball  succeeded  tho  dinner,  more  ladies  having  arrived ;  and 
the  night  was  far  spent  when  Reginald  Hennessy  parted  from  the 
Stcigels,  as  their  carriage  stopped  before  tho  magnificent  town 
residence  in  Philadelphia.  Long  before  that  moment  his  heart 
was  gone  from  him  ;  but  the  lady  herself  did  not  seem  so  deeply 
touched,  as  perhaps  she  ought  to  have  been,  with  so  distinguished 
a  lover.  Permission  to  call  on  her  had  been  given,  and  before 
many  weeks  his  mornings  were  spent  exclusively  at  the  baron's, 
while  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  latter  could  induce  the  de- 
voted lover  to  join  the  pleasure-loving  crew  who  feasted  so  often 
at  the  castle  revels. 

Both  the  baron  and  his  wife  were  well  pleased  with  their  pro- 
spective son-in-law,  and  attributed  their  daughter's  manner  to- 
wards him  more  to  the  effect  of  shyness  than  of  indifference. 
They  did  not  doubt  that  an  interest  would  be  awakened  for  him 
ere  long,  and,  in  the  meantime,  they  showered  upon  him  every 
possible  attention. 

There  was  another  heart  at  the  castle  on  that  feast  day  that  beat 
faster  at  the  entrance  of  Bertha  Steigel  than  even  that  which  beat 
under  the  aristocratic  vest  of  Reginald  Hennessy,  and  which, 
though  covered  by  a  workman's  frock,  was  full  of*nobleand  man- 
ly feeling.  An  orphan  boy,  friendless  and  alone,  he  had  won  for 
himself  an  education  which  would  not  shame  the  son  of  the  proud- 
est man  in  England ;  yet  circumstances  had  made  him  glad  to 
obtain  work  at  the  furnaces  of  Baron  Steigel.  But  while  no  ono 
worked  harder  or  with  more  perseverance  than  he  did,  his  mind 
was  perpetually  wandering  afar  off  toward  some  imaginary  place, 
i  where  wealth  and  fame  were  to  dawn  upon  him,  and  with  somo 
fair  being  to  be  his  bride.  Such  dreams  were  broken  by  the  sight 
of  the  smoky  furnaces  which  he  was  always  feeding ;  the  burning, 
fiery,  molten  iron  that  he  brought  out  from  the  hot  kettles,  or  the 
hard  horny  hands  that  attested  to  his  industry. 

"What  have  I  to  do,"  he"  then  impatiently  asked  himself,  "but 
to  sit  down  contentedly  with  such  a  life  "?  A  life  which  must  be 
always  a  battle,  a  struggle,  because  there  is  a  lack  of  the  yellow 
gold  that  fools  are  scattering  to  the  winds  !  So  must  it  be,  so 
long  as  the  purse  is  so  much  mightier  than  the  man  1" 

Such  was  Percy  Lansfeldt  at  the  period  we  are  speaking  of; 
feeling  within  himself  that  he  had  something  in  his  soul  that  did 
not  conform  to  tho  fate  which  he  bore.  But  never  had  he  felt  the 
weight  press  so  heavily  as  when  Bertha  Steigel  entered  the  hall, 
where  he,  a  dependant  on  her  father,  a  workman  in  the  furnaces 
that  brought  her  wealth  and  riches,  but  which  only  left  him  with 
means  of  a  mere  subsistence  and  the  horny  hands  of  labor,  was 
amusing  her  father's  guests  by  the  only  talent  which  he  dared  dis- 
play— his  musical  abilities.  For  Percy,  while  at  tho  school  which 
he  had  worked  hard  for  the  privilege  of  entering,  had  received 
ample  instruction  in  several  accomplishments,  of  which  this  was 
not  the  least.  He  had  tried  to  make  them  available  in  procuring 
bis  daily  bread ;  but  having  no  powerful  friend  whose  influence 
could  pilot  him  into  the  higher  walks,  where  alone  they  could 
avail,  ho  had  given  up  the  idea,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  me- 
chanical labor  which  he  loathed. 

From  the  moment  that  Percy  saw  the  daughter  of  his  employer 
all  the  old  pride  and  ambition  came  back  to  him.  The  pomp  and 
glitter  of  life  he  despised,  but  its  real  riches,  the  ability  of  draw- 
ing all  that  is  truly  noble  and  beautiful  around  a  beloved  object, 
seemed  worthy  of  his  strongest  effort,  and  for  a  moment  the  dream 
seemed  all  too  powerful  for  his  senses.  He  gazed  upon  her  long, 
and  every  moment  the  spell  grew  stronger.  Music  was  forgotten, 
and  the  flute  he  was  playing  upon  lay  motionless  in  his  hand, 
until  he  was. gently  touched  on  the  shoulder  byafellow-workman. 
As  if  to  complete  his  confusion,  he  saw  plainly  that  the  whole 
scene  had  caught  the  eye  of  the  young  lady,  and  that  she  often 
glanced  that  way  before  sho  left  the  hall. 

Once  after  this  day  he  had  seen  her  again.  The  furnaces  had 
been  visited  by  a  large  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  Lans- 
feldt was  deputed  to  explain  certain  parts  of  the  processes.  His 
superior  language  and  manners  did  not  escape  any  of  the'  party; 
and  Bertha,  who  had  not  forgotten  him,  was  bewildered  with  the 
questions  they  poured  upon  her.     She  could  only  refer  them  to 


her  father;  and  tho  baron,  full  of  hjs  own  importance,  it  may  bo 
supposed  had  not  troubled  himself  about  his  inferiors,  and  could 
say  nothing  except  that  ho  was  a  good  workman.  Reginald  Hen- 
nessy was  present,  and  tho  appearance  of  confusion  that  Bertha 
vainly  endeavored  to  hide,  excited  the  strongest  wonder.  Tho 
thought  that  she  was  interested  in  any  of  these  people  of  her 
father's  never  entered  his  mind,  or  if  so,  was  instantly  dismissed. 

The  war  of  the  Revolution  shortly  after  broke  out.  At  the  first 
call  of  the  trumpet  Percy  Landsfeldt  felt  it  echo  in  his  inmost 
soul,  and  he  laid  down  the  implements  of  labor  and  took  up  those 
of  warfare.  A  brave  and  fearless  spirit  was  his,  and  through  the 
whole  of  that  trying  period  he  was  ono  of  the  foremost.  Wher- 
ever was  danger  he  was  sure  to  be  found,  and  his  skill  and  mili- 
tary tact  were  often  in  requisition.  Washington  knew  and  ad- 
mired the  noble  youth  who,  friendless  and  unaided,  had  thrown 
himself  into  situations  of  difficulty  and  danger,  and  who  had 
more  than  once  risked  his  own  life  to  save  ono  he  considered  more 
valuable. 

The  cannon  of  the  Revolution  had  scarcely  ceased  to  thunder, 
and  its  glorious  results  made  known,  when  Percy  Lansfeldt  mado 
his  way  to  Philadelphia,  to  find  if  possible  the  family  of  his  old 
master.  He  went  to  the  house  in  which  they  had  formerly  lived, 
but  a  stranger's  voice  told  him  that  they  had  long  ago  removed. 
No  one  could  tell  him  where  they  wore.  He  turned  6adly  from 
the  door  and  took  his  way  to  Shaeiferston.  Near  the  iron  works 
he  met  an  old  charcoal  burner  who  used  to  supply  the  furnaces. 
He  learned  from  him  that  when  the  Revolutionary  war  commenced 
the  baron's  resources  from  Europe  were  wholly  cut  off,  and  his 
business  was  irretrievably  ruined.  He  had  heard  that  the  baron 
had  accepted  a  situation,  temporarily,  as  a  superintentant  of  some 
new  works,  but  that  he  was  so  broken  down  by  his  disappoint- 
ments and  mortifications  that  it  was  not  probable  that  he  could  go 
on  with  any  business  whatever. 

"  Are  all  the  family  living  ?"  he  asked. 
Yes,  sir ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  they  havo  no  better  homo 
than  the  old  tower.  We  did  hear  that  Miss  Bertha  was  going  to 
be  married  to  the  handsome  young  man  who  used  to  wait  on  her, 
but — excuse  me,  sir,"  said  the  man,  looking  at  Percy's  uniform; 
"you  have  been  in  the  war.  Did  you  see  anything  of  a  young 
man  who  used  to  work  with  them  yonder,  ono  Lansfeldt  ?  Ah,  he 
was  a  brave  boy,  I  am  thinking !" 

"  I  did,  friend ;  but  go  on  with  what  you  were  saying  of  Miss 
Bertha.    Is  she  married,  did  you  say?" 

"No,  sir.  Mr.  Hennessy,  that  was  the  name,  was  greatly  took 
up  with  her  while  they  were  rich,  but  when  the  baron  failed,  he 
just  went  and  married  the  English  governor's  daughter." 

"  Thank  God  !"  burst  from  the  lips  of  Lansfeldt. 

The  man  looked  up,  astonished. 

"  Are  you  a  relation  of  the  Steigels,  sir  V  he  asked. 

"  No,  my  good  man,  but  I  have  seen  them."  And  thanking 
the  charcoal  burner  for'his  information,  he  sought  the  tower. 

The  baron  was  at  home,  and  probably  the  name  of  Lieutenant 
Lansfeldt,  which  116  sent  up  to  him,  was  a  passport  to  the  baron's 
blandest  smile.  Percy  was  sorry  to  see  bis  old  master  cast  down. 
The  wife  and  daughter  appeared,  and  Bertha  blushed  as  she 
recognized  him ;  and  as  for  Percy  himself,  he  was  more  in  love 
than  ever.  The  result  may  be  inferred  from  this  record  of  the 
Lansfeldt  family : 

"Percy. Lansfeldt  married  Bertha,  daughter  of  Erederic  Stei- 
gel, October  20,  1778.  He  was  afterwards  largely  engaged  in 
the  iron  business,  near  Shaefferstown,  in  connection  with  his 
father-in-law.  The  (  Steigel  Stoves '  are  still  in  use  among  tho 
old  families  of  Lebanon  and  Lancaster." 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  baron's  aristocratic  notions  must 
have  given  away  before  the  reputation  and  talents  of  the  young 
soldier  of  tho  Revolution.  As  we  said  before,  there  are  still  the 
ruins  of  one  of  tho  old  towers,  although  probably  all  who  once 
revelled  there  have  fallen  into  the  grave. 


WHAT  PRAYER  IS. 

It  is  not,  as  we  learn  from  the  success  of  Jacob's  prayer,  the 
place  that  gives  efficacy  to  the  prayer  that  makes  the  place  holy. 
It  is  not  the  oratory  that  makes  prayer,  but  prayer  that  makes  the 
oratory — in  a  coalpit,  or  with  the  Alpine  herdsmen,  or  on  the  deck 
of  the  ship  tossed  by  the  gale,  or  on  the  eve  of  battle.  The  heart 
alone  makes  prayer  and  prayer  makes  holy  any  place,  and  conse- 
crates anywhere  a  church,  a  true  church  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Bowed  knees  and  beautiful  words  cannot  make  prayer;  but  earn- 
est desires  from  a  heart  bowed  by  love,  inspired  by  God's  Holy 
Spirit,  and  thirsting  for  the  living  God,  will  do  it  anywhere,  in 
any  place^  at  any  time. — Last  of  the  Patriarchs. 

SIX    BRILLIANT    STORIES! 

TVe  have  just  issued  the  following  popular  Novelettes,  in  bound  form,  each 
elegantly  illustrated  with  four  large  original  drawings,  lonning  the  cheapest 
books  ever  offered  in  this  country.  We  will  send  either  ooe  of  them,  post 
paid,  by  return  of  mail,  on  the  receipt  of  twenty  ce7tts,  or  we  will  send  the 
six  novels,  post  paid,  on  tho  receipt  of  one  dollar.  Wo  are  resolved  upon 
small  profits  and  quick  sales  : 

THE  LOST  HEIR  ;  or,  The  Duke  and  the  Lazzarone.  A  story  of  tragic 
interest,  portraying  scenes  in  one  of  the  most  stirring  times  of  the  history 
of  Naples.     By 3YLVANUS  COBB,  J  rt. 

THE  ARKANSAS  RANGER:  or,  Dingle  the  Backwoodsman.  A  vivid 
and  charming  story  of  Exst  and  West,  unrivalled  in  plot  and  character. 
By LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

THE  DANCING  STAR  :  or.  The  Smuggler  op  the  Chesapeake.  A  story 
of  the  sea  and  our  own  coast.  A  brilliant  nautical  tale  by  a  favorite  author. 
By J.  H.   INGRAHAM. 

THE  STORM  CHILDEEN:  or,  The  Light-Keeper  of  the  Channel.  This 
is  a  highly  interesting  story  of  sea  and  land  adventure,  full  of  vivid  inci- 
dent.   By SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jk. 

THE  HEART'S  SECRET;  or,  The  Fortunes  of  a  Soldier.  A  story  of 
love  and  the  low  latitudes.  A  charming  tale  from  one  of  our  old  and  favor- 
ite authors.    By LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

ORLANDO  CHESTER :  or,  The  Young  Hunter  of  Virginja.  A  beautiful 
domestic,  yet  most  thrilling,  tale -of  Virginia  in  the  colonial  times  of  her 

history.    By SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 

Enclose  the  money  and  receive  either  or  all  by  return  of  mail. 
K7-  For  sale  at  all  of  the  periodical  depots. 
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[Written  fur  Unllou'n  Pictorial.] 

KATE  DINSMOIIFS  VALENTINES. 

IlV    MAItr    W.    JANVUIN. 

Who,  looking  bark  upon  tin--  halcyon    dayn   nf  her  girlhood— 

singling  out  from  Lite  rapidly  revolving  eyeing  of  time  that  bogirt 
hor  "teonfi"  thoso  particular  eras, all  coUurdti  rw«,  when  the  good 
patron  (mint  whose  special  employment  is  supposed  to  Ijo  that  of 
cosily  arranging  all  the  little  love  affairs  of,  not  only  pairing  birdfl 
and  cooing  turtle  doves,  but  of  us  poor  mortals — does  not  let 
memory  fondly  pause  at  those  days  of  valentines  ?  Who  of  us, 
city  or  country  bred,  did  not  impatiently  wait  the  magic  "four- 
teenth," which  liiought  ue  sundry  dainty  billet  doux  that  quito  set 
our  youthful  hearts  in  a  flutter,  and  made  us,  incipient  coquettes, 
imagine  ourselves  fairly  launched  on  tho  golden  sea  of  love  and 
romanco.our  hands  outstretched  to  pluck  tho  lotus  flowers  swaying 
to  and  fro  on  tho  waters  1 

The  post-office  was  a  great  institution  with  us  in  those  days  ; 
every  official  connected  therewith,  from  the  gray-haired,  spectacled 
man  who  presided  at  tho  general  delivery,  to  tho  penny-post  whoso 
quick,  well   known   ring  brought  US  within  earshot,  with  crimson 

cheeks,  if  wo  heard  the  cry,  "For  Miss  Fanny  C ,"  or  "  Clara 

p "  as  tho  case  might  be,  and  inwardly  wondering  if  it  camo 

from  Will  D or  Ned  A ,  our  favored  beaux  at  school. 

And  afterwards,  when  valentines  wcro  no  strangers,  because  we 
were  older,  grown-up  misses,  how  triumphantly  wo  displayed  our 
valentine  gifts— perhaps  a  ring  or  bracelet  or  delicate  ivory  fan — 
to  our  admiring  associates  1 

1  It  was  by  no  moans  strango  that  Kato  Dinsmoro  stood  tho  ac- 
knowledged bollo  and  beauty,  par  excellence,  of  Valley  Brook. 
What  her  arch,  winning,  fascinating  brunette  beauty  failed  to  ac- 
complish, was  aided  mightily  (in  tho  eyes  of  fortune-hunters)  by 
old  Judgo  Dinsmore 's  wealth  and  position,  and  vice  versa;  the 
latter  class,  I  am  happy  to  record,  predominated.  Certainly,  in 
making  up  Miss  Kate,  Darao  Nature  had  used  her  finest  porce- 
lain. Glossy  curls,  a  pale,  transparent  complexion,  with  a  peach- 
like  bloom  breaking  over  dimpled  cheeks  ;  a  mouth  of  coral  and 
pearls,  the  gateway  of  delicious,  gusty  laughter;  dainty  hands  and 
rounded  form — all  these  attributes  have,  from  time  immemorial, 
been  so  bestowed  by  romancers  upon  heroines  ad  infinitum,  that  we 
run  the  risk  of  plagiarism  in  appropriating  the  same  for  our  Katie ; 
therefore  tho  reader  will  please  consider,  as  in  duty  bound,  that  we 
have  summed  up  the  rarest  personal  charms,  the  merriest  disposi- 
tion, tho  archest  coquette,  and  tho  veriest  tease,  one  and  all  com- 
bined, in  tho  belle  of  Valley  Brook. 

Now,  as  wo  have  before  stated,  Kato  rejoiced  in  many  lovers  ; 
and,  as  the  practico  of  sending  valentines  flourished  greatly  in  tho 
precincts  of  her  native  town,  never  an  anniversary  passed  without 
bestowing  upon  tho  girl  innumerable  tokens,  from  the  commonest 
amatory  quotation  from  Tom  Moore,  "done  up  in  lavender"  on 
embossed  Paris  papor,  to  the  rich  and  dainty  gifts  which  her 
wealthy  admirers  laid  at  her  feet.  Yet  Kate  seemed  free  as  the 
wind.  Love,  nor  love-messages,  nor  tokens,  ever  troubled  her,  I 
ween.  Sho  only  twisted  Tom  Moore's  lines  into  curl  papers  for 
her  hair,  lavished  her  daintiest  valentines  among  her  little  nephews 
and  nieces  as  "  pretty  pictures,"  and  generously  divided  fans,  rings 
and  jewelry-boxes  among  her  less  fortunate  girl  companions. 

What  mattered  it  if  Herman  Leroy,  the  young  village  doctor, 
sent  delicately-scented  notes,  couched  in  elegant  diction,  and  es- 
tablished himself  as  her  regular  escort  to  concert,  ball  or  party,  till 
lie  began  to  congratulate  himself  as  the  future  husband  of  Judgo 
Dinsmore's  daughter?  Never  a  moment  would  the  gay  girl  listen, 
when,  on  several  occasions,  he  sought  to  bring  their  acquaintance 
and  friendship  into  a  more  serious  relation  ;  and  once,  at  ah  even- 
ing party  at  her  own  house,  she  seriously  offended  her  persevering 
lover  by  declining  his  invitation  to  join  the  dancers,  and  after- 
wards bestowing  her  sweetest  smiles  and  attentions  upon  plain, 
self-centred,  reserved,  but  manly  Hathaway  Benson,  "  nobody  but 
her  father's  law-student  and  tho  son  of  a  poor  widow,"  much  to 
the  discomfort  of  her  more  pretentious 'lover. 

But  alas  for  the  widow's  son,  if  his  eye  learned  to  grow  brighter 
or  his  breath  come  thicker  when  his  young  hostess  stood  beside 
him !  People  voted  Kato  Dinsmoro  proud  ;  they  said  she  would 
never  mate  save  with  wealth  and  position  ;  everybody  called  her 
capricious  and  a  flirt,  and  surely  everybody  ought  to  know. 

Then  there  was  the  portly  wine  merchant,  John  Stanwood, 
whoso  name  in  Boston,  on  'Change,  was  good  as  written  bond, 
and  who  especially  coveted  the  lawyer's  beautiful  daughter  ;  and 
handsome  Dick  Aubrey,  the  son  of  the  great  cotton  financier 
whose  clattering  mills  on  the  roaring  Merrimac  brought  in  a  mil- 
lionaire's fortune,  which  the  dashing  young  collegian  did  not  hesi- 
tato  to  "  dip  into,"  whether  for  his  own  gratification  or  that  of  a 
Bet  of  "  good  fellows  "  at  old  Harvard.  And  what  mattered  it  if 
Kate  did  demurely  devote  long  winter  evenings  to  whist  or  chess 
with  tho  former,  or  did  go  on  fishing  and  horseback  excursions 
during  Dick's  long  summer  vacations,  or  "  keep  up  "  her  share  of 
a  gay,  rattling  correspondence  with  the  fun-loving  student  ? — till, 
what  with  the  discomfiture  of  the  wine  merchant  at  finding  him- 
self, one  evening,  after  an  unusually  protracted  game  of  chess, 
not  only  check-mated  in  the  game  question,  but  for  life;  what 
with  Dick  Aubrey's  delight  when  Kate  next  day  recounted  tho 
"ridiculous  affair"  during  along  drive  with  him,  and  also  his  own 
unsettled  state  of 'mind  when  she  bade  him  go  about  his  business 
a3  he  endeavored  to  persuade  her  to  accept  a  diamond  ring,  as  the 
pledge  of  eternal  fidelity ;  what  with  these,  and  the  reports  of  vari- 
ous sewing-circles,  antique  spinsters  and  village  gossips  generally, 
descanting  upon  Kato  Dinsmoro's  doings,  sayings,  and  lovers  in 
particular — it  became  quite  evident  that  she  must  be  set  down 


what  everybody  voted  her— a  flirt.  And  still  tho  vivacious  girl 
kept  the  even  tenor  of  hoi  w&y,  kindling  the  [Urnes  of  Cupid  by 
borflashirj  ■  ;.-  .  and  fanning  them  into  a  blaze  by  tbj  breath  of 
her  laughter ;  then  coolly  turning  and  leaving  thorn,  incendiary- 

like,  to  their  fate.     Wicked  Knte  I 

Now  it  so  full  out  that,  about  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  the 
young  law-student,  Hathaway  Berifioii,  "  might  have  bCOT  BCOn" 
often  at  an  early  evening  hour,  turning  his  steps  towards  the  man- 
sion of  Judge  Dinsmore  ;  and  also,  had  one  followed  him  into  tho 
presence  of  hu  young  boitOM,  it  would  have  been  the  merest  deed 
of  charity  to  warn  him  loudly  concerning  the  pitfalll  and  inOHt 
concealed  beneath  a  coquette's  smiles.  But  neither  friendly 
warning  nor  helping  band  turned  the  youth's  steps  uway ;  till 
it  fell  out  that,  on  St.  Valentine's  eve,  when  he  presented  him* 
pelf  at  tho  accustomed  hour,  and  with  all  the  at  home  air  of  an 
accepted  lover,  in  Kate's  drawing-room,  ready  to  act  as  hor  escort 
to  a  ball  held  in  honor  of  the  eve — in  a  lrtlle  fit  of  pique  brought 
on  by  tornu  remark  of  the  young  man,  and  not  at  all  healed  by  a 
proud,  defiant  toss  of  Kate's  curls,  followed  by  the  inopportune 
entrance  of  Doctor  Herman  Leroy,  arrayed  in  primrose  tide,  and 
quite  sure  of  his  partner — the  law-student  haughtily  exclaimed — 
"  I  see  I  am  dc  trop,  Miss  Dinsmore  I"  and  actually  bade  her  good 
evening,  walking  away  with  the  air  of  a  millionaire. 

So  it  fell  out  that  Kate  attended  tho  ball  with  Doctor  Leroy; 
and  Valentino's  morning  found  her  pale,  languid  and  restless, 
lounging  in  the  great  reception-chair  before  the  grate,  nervously 
trifling  with  a  late  breakfast  on  the  table  at  her  side.  An  hour  or 
more  had  sho  sat  there,  and  once  or  twice  had  the  rosy  Bridget 
looked  in  at  tho  door,  till  at  last  Kato  bid  her,  in  a  tone  of  un- 
wonted asperity,  take  tho  things  away ;  then  sinking  back  into 
her  chair,  fell  into  a  fit  of  musing.  Hardly  had  she  got  fairly 
settled  in  her  reverie— the  character  of  which,  by  the  way,  could 
not  have  been  particularly  agrccablo,  judging  from  the  uneasy  ex- 
pression of  her  eye  and  the  restless  tremor  of  her  lips— ere  her 
father's  office-boy  made  his  appearance  in  the  doorway  with  a 
handful  of  letters. 

"Ah,  valentines — for  me,  Patrick?"  exclaimed  tho  young  girl, 
starting  up. 

"  Yis,  miss  ;  and  sure  tho  box  at  the  post-office  was  jist  crowded 
wid  them  same  1"  And  laying  the  pile  upon  the  table,  with  a  pro- 
found pull  at  his  foretop,  Patrick  Maloney  made  his  exit  from  tho 
elegant  drawing-room. 

A  faint  curve  of  scorn  deepened  about  Kate's  crimson  lips  as 
sho  read  the  contents  of  a  highly-scented,  exquisite  note,  whoso 
embossed  envelope  she  first  tore  open. 

"Fairest  and  Dearest, — This  letter  brings  to  you,  enveloped 
in  its  folds,  a  smile,  a  sigh,  a  kiss.  Accept  the  smile,  receive  tho 
sigh,  and  keep  the  kiss,  until  you  can  return  it  safely  to  the  lips 
of  your  own  -  Valentine." 

"Pah  !"  exclaimed  the  girl,  impatiently  and  contemptuously; 
"  ( smiles,  sighs  and  kisses  1'  I'd  rather  take  a  doso  of  calomel, 
any  day.  Herman  Leroy,  you're  getting  to  be  a  bore ;  presuming 
on  my  kindness  ;  you'd  better  stick  to  the  legitimate  profession. 
'  Smiles,  sighs  and  kisses — a  funny  dose  to  send ;  wonder  if  all 
your  patients  get  served  in  this  way?  Shouldn't  be  surprised  if 
old  John  Stanwood  sent  me  up  a  dozen  or  two  of  old  Rhenish. 
But  ah,  here's  one  of  Dick's  letters  ;  wonder  if  it's  a  valentine  *" 
And  sho  singled  a  plain,  white  enveloped  letter  from  the  pile  on 
the  table.     It  ran  thus  : 

"Dear  Kate, — You  should  sco  tho  effusions,  yclept 'valen- 
tines' by  courtesy,  that  a  chum  (a  moonstruck  sort  of  fellow, 
who,  setting  himself  up  for  a  poet,  expects  to  reach  Parnassus' 
very  peak  with  a  sorrier  Pegasus  than  was  ever  Don  Quixote's 
nag  Rosinante),  is  *  doing  up  '  for  his  distant  dulcinea.  Here  goes 
a  brace  or  two,  just  to  keep  your  darling  little  self  in  laughing 
material.  In  the  first  place,  however,  fancy  the  poet,  his  eyes  ( in 
fine  frenzy  rolling,  fingers  thrust  through  neglected  locks,  feet  at 
angle  of  forty-five  degrees  with  the  ceiling,  and  'ready  and  wait- 
ing,' as  my  friend  Dean  Swift  has  it,  '  to  intercept  some  thought 
which  Heaven  intended  for  another  man.'  Then,  Kate,  'if  you 
have  tears  preparo  to  shed  them  now,1  while  you  read  the  follow- 
ing affecting 

'INVOCATION  No.  1. 
'  0  muse  I  0  muse !  why  wont  you  como 

And  kindly  aid  my  weary  dreams — 
Nor  stay,  like  Greenland  cowa.  at  homo, 
With  milk  congealed  to  good  ice-creams.' 

"Pine  simile  in  the  last  two  lines,  doubtless,  Kato  ;  but  all  to 
no  purpose  ;  the  'sacred  nine  '  seemed  to  be  afraid  of  my  chum  ; 
till  at  last  he  resolved  to  plume  his  wings  for  a  higher  flight : 

'INVOCATION  NO.  2. 
'  0  thou  whe  livest  there  away  up  high 
In  the  blue,  boundless  and  ethereal  sky. 
Or  dwelling  on  Parnassus'  sublime  height, 
Come  down  and  a  poor  pripple  help  to  write ; 
And  thou,  too,  Muse  of  Love,  I  pray  descend, 
■While  lowly  at  thine  altar-shrinc,  1  bcnd!; 

"Kate,  that  'brought  'em.'  Completely  overcome  by  this  stir- 
ring appeal  to  their  better  feelings,  the  '  nine '  drew  near,  and  not 
only  thrilled  my  chum  to  his  very  finger  tips  with  the  '  divine  af- 
flatus,' but  I,  too,  Dick  Aubrey,  '  came  in  at  the  death,'  and  abso- 
lutely perpetrated  what  I  never  did  before,  a  valentine 

'TO  KATE  (!!!). 
'  Katie !  thou  art  a  very  handsome  girl. 
Yea,  thou  art  very  beautiful,  I  ween — 
The  very  prettiest  girl  that  1  have  seen 

This  great  while!     Maiden  of  the  waving  curl, 

Thou  art  as  playtul  as  a  little  squirrl ; 
■Thou  art  as  lively  as  freshly -brewed  beer — 
And  yet.  at  Sorrow's  doleful  tale,  a  tear 

Doth  start  unbidden  from  thine  aye.  and  pearl- 
Y  drops  do  run  down  both  thy  beauteous  checka 

Wetting  thy  gown,  or  apron,  if  so  be 

Thou  hast  ono  on.     Ah !  yes  indeed,  for  me 
Thourt  just  the  one.    Tvc  thought  so  for  some  wceka, 

And  yet  I  don"t  Know  really  what  to  do— 

Pray  tell  me  now,  my  dearest  girl,  do  you?' 

"  So,  Kate,  this  is  my  valentine;  and,  darling  Kate,  one  little 
word  of  three  letters  will  make  me  far  happier  than  college  honors 
or  any  poetic  fame  (?)  I  may  attain  in  the  future.  Be  not  cruel, 
but  write  that  word  to  vour  devoted  Dick  Aubrey." 


"  Sol  10  fafit,  Dick  !"  murmured  Kate,  while  -he  wiped  the  tears 
of  laughter  from  her  cheek**  "  You're  a  good  fellow,  and  will  do 
to  flirt  with;  but  beigbo  !  I  WOOder  if  I  ever  shall  see  anybody  I 
should  love  well  enough  to  marry?  Now  I've  quarrelled  with — 
but  ah,  here's  something  that  looks  lite  his  handwriting  !"  And 
hastily  she  tore  open  a  little  note,  superscribed  in  a  firm,  legible 
hand,  "  Miss  Katharine  Dinsmore."  "  Katharine  !" — and  the  red 
blood  ilu-hed  the  girl's  check  an  ehe  read  the  following  line*,  while 
a  withered  geranium-flower  and  a'  little  cloie  curl  of  dark  hair  that 
looked  strangely  akin  to  her  own  short  tresxes,  fell  out  in  her  lap  : 

"Tftk«  bark  the  jrlft '    1  would  do4  dare 
To  keop  wbm  had  beeo  tfabuf 
Y{it  Other*,  ladle*'  tni'tr*  ere— 
They  unrCU  be  niino, 

"I  would  not  touch  a  liogli  flow 

Th»t  ib  ii  hsirf 

The  hand  thou  duped  in  lo»*fl  brUf  hour 
Thou  ipUTMdit  oth^rwherw! 

"The  rcriwt  (wrfamtd  fop  ih*fi  born 

^ommattdi  thy  (aroring  Mr.ilra: 
Vttr  nn;,  thy  xlftTv,  thou  kecp'it  thy  *ccm 
And  hollow  004]  a 

u  Tljtin  tako  ajraln  the  withered  lekf— 
And  take  the  ebon  curl ! 
I  Uke  no'glfu  of  fickle  troth 
From  thee,  patrician  girl! 

V  And  klnco  Dame  Nature  me  denied 
Thy  guerxloiu — wealth  and  name — 
I'll  wraj.  rue  in  my  manhood'*  pride, 
And  ici*k  a  niUtreei — Ftnie! 

,:  And  if  in  lift  our  feet  should  turn 
Unto  the  actf-«ame  itulne, 
Utthiuk  thee  then  when  thou  did»t  ipurn 


Thy  once  true 


VlUWUfl.' 


"It's  shameful,  shameful,  I  declare  !"  And  the  girl's  face  was 
ablaze  with  the  crimson  of  excitement,  though  a  quiver  of  the  lips 
quite  belied  the  bravery  of  the  words  that  burst  forth  rapidly  when 
she  had  finished  the  reading  of  the  valentine.  "  Shameful,  for 
Hath.  Benson  to  send  me  this  cruel,  cruel  letter,  when  he  knew  I 
didn't  mean  anything  by  going  to  the  ball  with  Doctor  Leroy  (I 
wish  he'd  been  in  the  Red  Sea  first,  or  at  home  with  his  pills  and 
powders).  He'd  no  right  to  treat  me  so— no,  he  hadn't,  even  if  I 
did  provoke  and  tease  him  a  little.  'Tisn't  that  I  care  for  Hath. 
one  bit — no,  not  if  I  did  give  him  the  curl  and  flower  (I'm  sure  he 
begged  for  it) ;  and  if  I  did  promise  to  be  his  wife  when  I  got 
older  and  soberer,  and  he  took  papa's  place  in  the  office  and  tho 
court ! — no,  I  don't  love  him  one  bit,  and  he'd  no  right  to  send 
this  proud,  cruel  valentine  !  And  he'd  no  right  to  be  so  proud, 
cither ;  I'll  learn  him  ;  when  he  does  come  here  again,  I'll  he  cold 
and  haughty  as  he — I'll  make  him  sorry — " 

"No,  you  wont,  either,  my  little  Kate  I"  And  a  band  was  laid 
on  the  girl's  curly  head,  and  she  turned  in  confusion  to  behold 
her  father.  "No,  you  wont,  for  Hath.  Benson  has  taken  himself 
off,  bag  and  baggage,  before  I  got  down  to  the  office  this  morning, 
leaving  a  note  that  he  has  concluded  to  enter  the  ofifiee  of  Bri&f  & 
Co.,  in  his  native  town,  in  order  to  be  near  his  mother ;  so  what  ' 
do  you  say  to  that,  Miss  Kate  ?  But  then  you  know  you  '  don't 
love  him  at  all — no,  not  one  bit/  so  his  departure  will  save  you 
the  trouble  of.  being  'cold  and  haughty' in  his  presence.  But 
eh — what — crying  like  a  baby  ?  Here's  a  pretty  muss  !  You'va 
been  playing  the  jilt  right  here  under  my  very  eyes,  and  now 
you've  gof  to  suffer  for  it.  Poor  and  proud,  with  all  the  spirit  of 
an  carl  in  his  veins,  if  he  was  '  nobody  but  a  poor  widow's  son  ' — 
'tisn't  likely  the  lad  would  stand  such  treatment.  Arid  you  to  get 
miffed  with  Hath.,  and  go  to  the  ball  with  that  young  popinjay, 
Leroy  ! — bah  !  you  must  like  sugar-coated  pills,  girl.  Don't  pity 
you  one  bit;  overheard  the  whole  of  your  quarrel  last  night.  But 
what's  this,  a  valentine?"  Aaid  the  old  judge  adjusted  his  spec- 
tacles to  read  Hathaway  Benson's  verses.  "  Good ! — there's  pride 
of  the  right*  sort  thero  ;  brave  lad,  that  Hath.  is.  Couldn't  you 
treat  him  better,  when  you  knew  I'd  set  my  heart  on  the  match, 
else  what  do  you  suppose  I'd  let  him  come  so  much  to  the  house 
for?  Thought  me  blind,  did  you,  eh?  No,  no;  always  keep  a 
sharp  look  out  for  minors — but  there,  there,  daaghter,  wipe  your 
eyes;  can't  have  you  spoiling  your  good  looks  and  turning  old 
maid  on  my  hands  ;  must  send  a  sheriff  with  a  writ,  or  something, 
after  the  lad,  and  get  bail  for  his  appearance  at  the  court  of  Hy- 
men. Come  now,  no  more  tears,  Kate,  or  111  forbid  the  young 
rascal  the  house,  if  he  ever  shows  his  head  here  again.  Here,  burn 
all  this  precious  stuff— poctiy,  folderol,  dried  flowers  and  curls  !" 
And  ho  turned  them  over  ou  the  table.  "  Never  let  mc  see  another 
valentine  in  the  house,  d'ye  hear  ?  That  old  Saint  Valentine — 
pretty  saint,  he !  Wonder  if  he'll  stand  'damages'  for  all  the 
mischief  he's  kicked  up  in  one  silly  little  heart  in  Valley  Brook 
to-day?"  And  with  a  merry  twinkle  of  suppressed  laughter  in 
his  genial  eyes,  and  a  fatherly  kiss  upon  the  cheeks  of  the  now 
fairly  sobbing  Kate,  Judge  Dinsmore  turned  away  and  left  tho 
apartment  for  a  walk  to  his  office  again. 

Reader,  of  course  you  have,  ere  this,  imagined  the  finale  of  this 
story.  As  the  postscript  of  a  letter  sometimes  contains  the  sweetest 
morsel,  the  kernel  of  the  nut,  so  perhaps  the  words  that  Hathaway 
Benson  read  two  days  after  in  the  law-oftiee  of  Brief  &  Co.,  where 
he  had  been  installed  just  six  hours  as  law-student,  were  of  more 
interest  than  any  he  had  ever  read  before,  and  may  prove  quite  as 
agreeable  to  the  reader.  We  record  them  here  for  the  benefit  of 
all  parties  interested,  merely  premising  that  neither  sheriff  nor 
writ  was  despatched  to  bring  the  proud  lover  back  to  Valley 
Brook,  but  instead,  the  words  referred  to,  written  in  a  very  lawyer- 
like hand,  which  emanated  from  Judge  Dinsmore'a  office. 

"  Hath.,  my  boy,  your  case  came  up  today.  Judge  Dinsmore 
for  plaintiff.  "  Habeas  corpus  served  on  Miss  Katharine  Dinsmore. 
Jury  couldn't  agree.  Case  laid  over  till  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Hymen." 

And  now,  reader,  which  of  Kate  Dinsmore's  valentines  do  yon 
like  beat  ? 
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THE   UNION   SCHOOL,   AT   NILES,   MICHIGAN. 


UNION  SCHOOL  HOUSE,  NILES,  MICHIGAN. 

Wo  are. indebted  to  Mr.  C.  M.  Alward  of  Niles,  Michigan,  for 
a  view  of  the  handsome  building  from  which  our  artists  have  pre- 
pared the  accompanying  engraving  and  for  the  facts  which  we 
herewith  append  by  way  of  description.  The  school  system  of 
the  State  of  Michigan,  though  in  its  infancy,  is  exerting  a  power- 
ful influence  in  moulding  the  social  and  moral  character  of  its 
people,  and  in  developing  the  vast  resources  of  the  country.  In 
the  extent  and  thoroughness  of  its  course  of  instruction,  and  the 
liberality  with  which  teachers  are  paid  and  school  houses  erected, 
Michigan  may  justly  claim  to  stand  foremost  among  the  States  of 
the  Union,  as  she  unquestionably  does  stand  in  the  van  of  her 
western  rivals  in  these  respects.  Union  School  Houses,  on  a  scale 
that  would  astonish  the  most  ardent  New  England  advocates  of 
the  "  Common  School/'  are  springing  up  as  if  by  magic  in  every 
thriving  village  all  over  the  State.  In  this  enterprise  the  people 
of  Niles  claim,  and  are  confessedly  entitled  to,  a  portion  of  the 
credit  due  those  who  engaged  in  it  while  it  was  yet  but  an  experi- 
ment. The  decided  success  of  Union  Schools  throughout  the 
State  leaves  no  longer  any  room  to  doubt  their  practicability  or 
usefulness.  The  village  of  Niles  is  situated  in  the  western  part  of 
the  State  of  Michigan,  in  the  valley  ot  the  St,  Joseph  River,  one 
of  the  finest  streams  in  the  whole  West,  and  contains  at  present 
about  four  thousand  inhabitants,  and  the  number  is  constantly  in- 
creasing. The  streets  are  considerably  elevated  from  the  river, 
and  well  adorned  with  native  forest  trees,  rendering  the  locality- 
one  of  the  most  healthy  and  attractive.  The  surrounding  coun- 
try is  very  fertile,  well  timbered  and  well  watered.  The  school 
building,  of  which  our  artist  has  furnished  an  admirable  engrav- 
ing, is  100  feet  long,  48  feet  wide,  and  three  stories  high.  It  is 
furnished  throughout  with  Boston  furniture,  and  warmed  by  two 
large  furnaces,  which  work  charmingly.  The  whole  cost  of  build- 
ing and  grounds  is  but  a  trifle  less  than  $30,000.  The  building 
occupies  a  commanding  view  of  the  town  and  country,  in  the  cen- 
tre of  a  lot  containing  four  acres.  The  lot  is  divided  into  three 
yards,  two  in  the  rear  for  play-grounds,  and  one 
in  front,  all  of  which  are  thickly  shaded  with 
large,  beautiful  forest  trees — nature's  own  plant- 
ing. The  school,  now  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Silas  Betts,  late  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  is 
largely  attended  and  well  organized,  being  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  the  most  approved 
method  of  the  best  educators  in  the  country.  It 
is  thoroughly  classified  in  every  department,  of 
which  there  are  four,  viz.,  primary,  junior,  sen- 
ior and  academic.  An  appropriate  course  ot 
study  has  been' devised  and  adopted  in  each  de- 
partment, and  the  student  may  there  enjoy  all 
the  advantages  of  instruction  in  the  modern  and 
ancient  languages,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  Eng- 
ligh  course.  This- is  a  fair  specimen  of  what 
the  Western  people  are  doing  for  their  posterity 
and  their  country.  May  the  success  that  such 
enterprise  merits  be  their  reward. 


square  miles,  and  its  population  upwards  of  2,000,000.  It  is 
reckoned  that  about  four-fifths  of  this  country  is  covered  with 
rocks  and  mountains.  From  the  table  land  in  the  north  arise 
many  mountain  ranges,  which  proceed  in  various  directions,  south, 
east  and  west,  varying  in  elevation  from  15,000  to  20,000  feet,  the 
Hindoo  Koosh  being  20,500  feet  high.  '  Among  these  mountain 
ranges  are  enclosed  numerous  valleys  and  plains,  some  of  which 
are  fertile  and  well  watered.  This  country  was  very  little  known 
to  the  ancients.  Under  various  names,  such  as  Arachosia,  Paro- 
pomisus,  Drangiana,  and  Gedrosia,  it  was  regarded  as  a  rude, 
barbarous,  and  impracticable  region.  It  was  chiefly  known  by 
the  celebrated  expedition  of  Alexander,  who  entered  India  from 
the  sides  of  Bactria,  penetrated  the  defiles  of  Cabul,  and  retraced 
his  steps  through  the  southern  deserts  of  Gedrosia,  encountering 
obstacles  of  the  most  formidable  character.  In  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, Mahmood  made  Ghizni  the  capital  of  an  empire,  which  ex- 
tended to  the  extremities  of  Persia  and  India.  His  dynasty  was 
overthrown  by  the  victorious  invasions  of  Zingis  and  Timur;  and 
Cabul  was  included  under  Hindostan  under  the  Mogul  empire. 
The  city  of  Cabul  became  a  Mogul  capital  and  the  favorite  resi- 
dence of  Baber,  one  of  the  greatest  monarchs  of  the  race.  When 
this  empire  fell  to  pieces,  the  inhabitants  of  Cabul  asserted  their 
independence,  and  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  they 
became  the  conquerors  of  Persia.  Nadir  Shah,  in  his  turn,  drove 
out  the  Afghans,  overthrew  their  power,  and  carried  his  arms  to 
Hindostan.  On  the  death  of  this  conqueror,  Ahmed  Shah,  a 
brave  Afghan  chief,  rendered  his  country  again  independent,  and 
became  its  king.  He  invaded  India,_and  broke  the  power  of  the 
Mahrattas  at  the  battle  of  Pauiput,  who  had  endeavored  to.  seize 
the  fallen  sceptre  of  the  Great  Mogul.  He  then  appropriated  the 
finest  provinces  of  western  India — Lahore,  Moultan,  and  Cash- 
mere—with Balkh.  Thus  the  kingdom  of  Cabul  became  one  of 
the  most  powerful  in  Asia.  The  death  of  Ahmed  Shah,  and  the 
dissensions  among  his  descendants,  broke  up  the  kingdom,  and 
Runjeet  Sing  occupied  some  of  its  finest  provinces.    It  is  now 


limited  to  Afghanistan  proper.  The  soath-weat- 
crn  part  of  the  country  of  the  Afghans  is  a  des- 
ert, rising  to  the  elevation  of  from  3000  to  5000 
feet.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Cabul,  the  Hel- 
mund,  the  Gomul,  the  Lora,  etc.  The  vegeta- 
tion in  the  valleys  is  like  that  of  India,  consist- 
ing of  rice,  cotton,  sugar-cane,  millet,  maize, 
and  tumeric.  In  the  highlands,  there  are  timber 
trees,  and  the  herbs  and  fruits  of  Europe  are 
found  growing  wild ;  but  wheat,  barley,  beans, 
turnips,  mustard  and  grasses  are  cultivated. 
Cabul  is  considered  to  surpass  other  places  in  the 
variety  and  excellence  of  its  fruits.  The  coun- 
try produces  gold,  silver,  mercury,  iron,  lead, 
copper,  antimony,  coal,  sulphur,  and  naphtha. 
But  the  arts  and  agriculture  are  in  a  low  con- 
dition ;  though  there  are  manufactures  of  cotton, 
woolen,  and  silk  stuffs,  saddlery,  harness  and 
cattle  trappings,  for  home  use.  There  are  nu- 
merous sheep  and  goats,  which  produce  a  fine 
species  of  wool  for  the  manufacture  of  shawls. 
The  imports  of  the  country,  which  ore  said  to 
amount  to  half  a  million  a  year,  consist  of  coarse 
cottons,  indigo,  muslins,  silks,  brocade,  ivory, 
wax,  sandal  wood,  sugar  and  spices  from  India; 
horses,  gold,  silver,  cochineal,  and  broadcloth 
from  Turkestan ;  cutlery,  hardware,  and  other 
European  goods,  from  Russia,  by  the  way  of 
Bokhara;  silks,  teas,  porcelain,  dyes,  and  pre- 
cious metals  from  China ;  and  dates  and  cocoa- 
nuts  from  Beloochistan.  Afghanistan  exports 
madder,  assafoetida,  tobacco,  fruits,  horses,  furs, 
shawls,  and  chintz,  to  India ;  indigo,  shawls  and 
turbans,  to  Turkestan  and  Persia.  A  consider- 
able transit  trade  is  conducted  by  means  of 
camels  and  horses ;  and  the  demand  for  British 
manufactures  has  been  so  great  as  to  supersede 
importation  from  Russia.  The  population  is 
composed  of  Belooches,  Uzbeks,  Huzarehs, 
Elmauks,  Persians,  Hindoos,  and  Afghans,  the 
latter  forming  the  greatest  number.  The  Af- 
ghans, who  are  Mohammedans  of  the  Sunnite 
sect,  are  divided  into  numerous  tribes,  or  clanSj 
of  which  the  most  noted  are  the  Doornunces, 
Ghiljies,  Eusfozyees,  and  Lahonees.  The  prin- 
cipal traders  are  of  the  last  named  tribe,  and  the  hereditary  mon- 
archy, of  the  first  named.  The  country  is  divided  into  three  prin- 
cipalities, Cabul,  Candahar,  and  Herat;  and  the  chief  cities  are 
Cabul,  Candahar,  Herat,  Peshawer,  Jelalabad,  and  Ghizni.  Cabul 
is  the  capital  of  North  Afghanistan,  Candahar  of  Central  Afghan- 
istan, and  Herat  of  Western  Afghanistan ;  the  other  cities  have 
been  garrisoned  by  the  British,  and  are  famous  for  the  actions 
which  have  taken  place  before  their  walls. 

t  — ■—  > 

MODERN  INVENTIONS. 
The  strongest  witness  the  present  age  has  to  superiority  over 
the  past,  is  the  numbor  and  quality  of  its  inventions.  The  classic 
Greek,  surrounded  by  muse-haunted  groves  and  monuments  ot 
incomparable  art,  had  not  the  simple  convenience  of  a  cooking- 
stove  ;  and  the  luxurious  Roman,  lounging  on  the  silks  of  Persia, 
amid  marble  baths  and  orange-scented  villas,  was  compelled  to 
burn  a  floating  wick  in  an  open  censer  of  oil,  to  light  and  defile 
with  smoke  his  splendid  palaces.  The  spirit  lamp,  safety  lamp, 
rotary  stove,  kitchen  range,  and  ten  thousand  appliances  that  go  to 
make  up  our  labor-saving  machine  system,  and  in  which  there  are 
more  usefulness  and  luxury  than  in  all  the  purple  of  Tyre  or  gold 
of  Ophir,  the  haughty  conquerors  of  old  knew  nothing  about.  Wo 
may  not  have  chiselled  the  marble  equal  to  Phidias,  nor  touched 
the  canvass  so  tenderly  as  Apellc3 ;  but  we  have  moulded  marble 
granite  into  far  more  useful  shapes  for  the  time  being,  and  turned 
our  brushes  to  protect  and  beautify  our  houses  as  the  ancients 
never  thought.  We  may  not  have  developed  the  arts  so  sublime- 
ly, but  we  have  turned  them  to  more  universal,  practical  account. 
The  mystery  ot  Etruscan  vases  we  unriddle  in  our  commonest  pot- 
tery, and  the  poorest  farmer  in  the  land  has  more  means  of  domes- 
tic comfort  and  independence  than  Greek  philosopher  or  Roman 
senator  enjoyed.  It  U  hardly  possible  in  these  days  to  keep  pace 
with  scientific  discovery.  Wonderful  are  modern  art  and  invention 
— framing  iron  horses  for  steam  spirits,  and  cross-wiring  the  earth 
that  man  may  send  the  lightning  of  heaven  on  his  errands. 


CITY  OF  CANDAHAR,  AFGHANISTAN. 

We  present  herewith  a  fine  view  of  the  city  of 
Candahar,  in  Central  Afghanistan,  one  of  the 
oldest  places  in  Asia,  and  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  founded  by  Alexander  the  Great. 
This  city  stands  in  a  fertile  plain,  about  3484 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  at  a  distance  of 
200  miles  southwest  of  Cabul,  in  latitude  32  de- 
grees 30  minutes  north,  and  longitude  66  degrees 
20  minutes  cast,  The  population  is  supposed 
by  some  to  be  100,000,  consisting  of  Afghans, 
Persians,  Jews,  Hindoos,  Uzbeks  and  Belooches. 
It  is  well  watered  in  the  vicinity  by  canals  from 
the  river  Urghundaub.  This  city  was  taken  by 
Tamerlane,  in  1384,  by  Shah  Abbas,  in  1620, 
and  by  the  British  in  1839,  having  been  evacua- 
ted in  1842.  Afghanistan,  our  readers  need 
hardly  be  reminded,  is  an  extensive  country  in 
the  interior  of  Asia  and  bordering  on  India.  It 
is  situated  between  26  degrees  50  minutes,  and 
36  degrees  30  minutes  north  latitude,  and  be- 
tween 60  degrees  and  72  degrees  30  minutes  east 
longitude.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
Punjaub  in  India,  and  on  the  west  by  Persia,  on 
the  north  by  Turkestan,  and  on  the  south  by 
B.loochistan.      Its    surface    is    about    225,0Uu 
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TO   CORRKBl'ONDKNTS. 

W.  W-,  Man ohtfl ter,  N.  II.— Llnftnrd  IDJI  Hint  the  nnmo  Tory  come  from  tor- 
incham—to  purnuo  for  the  *ako  of  plunder.  Tho  name  wnn  given  to  cer- 
tain partlc*  In  Ireland,  who,  ref lining  tonubmlt  to  Cromwell,  retired  Into 
bog«  and  fnntnoiMos,  formed  bodied  of  armed  men,  dupportlng  themnolvcB 
and  their  followerd  by  the  doprcdntlnnd  which  they  committed  on  the  occu- 
plord  of  their  eetatoa.     They  were  called  BaptrtU  and  Tories. 

Mahia  O..  Lancaster  — The  Idea,  "There'd  but  one  dtcp  from  the  nubllme  to 
tho  rldleuloud."  wnn  not  an  orlglnnl  thought  with  Napoleon  I.  Ho  bor- 
rowed It  from  Thomnd  Paine,  Paine  from  Hugh  Blair,  and  Blair  from  Lon- 
glmifl.     "  Tliere'd  nothing  new  under  the  «in." 

Mns.  h.  F.— Tho  oudtom  of  exchanging  kidded,  ad  an  ordinary  English  mode 
of  nalutatlon,  oven  between  gentlemen,  continued  pome  jcarH  into  tho  reign 
of  William  and  Mary. 

R.  R.,  Montreal,  C.  E'— The  author  of  the  monody  on  the  burial  of  Sir  John 
Moore  waa  Rev.  Charloi  Wolfo,  curato  of  Donoughmoro,  Ireland,  who  died 
In  1823,  in  the  thlrty-iecond  year  of  Ills  ago. 

QuKRiflT,—  Cutty  In  a  Scotch  word,  signifying  littlo  or  short.  A  cutty  plpo  la, 
therefore,  a  short  plpo. 

M.  P. — Lcdyard  naya  that  tho  Tartars  havo  smoked  tobacco  from  a  remote 
antiquity. 

Spiritualist. — In  Olanvlll'd  "  Blow  at  Modern  Sadducism,"  In  hln  account  of 
the  "  iin-miin  of  Tamworth,"  who  was  supposed  to  haunt  the  house  of  Mr. 
Mompesson,  and  who  was  the  original  of  Addison's  "Drummer,"  It  Is 
ntntcd  that,  on  tho  6th  of  November,  1662,  *•  in  tho  sight  and  presence  of 
tho  company,  tho  chairs  walked  about  the  room." 

Rkadkr—  Tho  Reformation  in  considered  by  Ilceren,  tho  chief  event  which 
markn  tho  commencement  of  modern  history,  so  called. 

R,  M. — Tho  allusion  ia  to  a  saying  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  When  tho 
Duke  of  Alva  advised  tho  emperor  to  raze  tho  city  of  Ghent  to  the  ground, 
Id  retribution  for  tho  treachery  and  rebellion  of  its  inhabitants,  Charles 
took  him  to  tho  summit  of  the  belfry,  and,  showing  him  tho  vast  and  beau- 
tiful city  spread  out  before  him.  and  tho  homes  of  its  176,000  souls,  asked, 
"  Comtrtm  it  failait  de  peaux  (PEspagnc  pour  Jaire  vn  gant  de  eette  gran~ 
deurf'' — "  How  many  skins  of  Spanish  leather  would  it  take  to  make  such 
a  glove?" 

Junius.— Tho  representative  population  of  tho  United  States,  In  I860,  will  bo 
about  31,000,000. 

L.  G.,  Concord,  N.  II. — Tho  number  of  troops  furnished  by  your  State  during 
tho  Revolutionary  war  was  14,6b9,  of  whom  2093  were  militia. 

M.  H.,"Wrontham. — Your  prejudice  against  agricultural  publications  strikes 
os  as  irrational.  If  you  profit  by  the  experience  of  a  brother  farmer,  as 
he  relates  it,  why  should  you  givo  less  heed  to  his  statements  when  ho 
communicates  them  deliberately  to  an  agricultural  magazine  or  newspaper? 
Do  you  suppose  a  verbal  promise  to  pay  is  better  than  a  noto  of  hand? 

C.  D. — The  territories  are  larger  in  extent  than  tho  States  of  the  Union  by 
7946  square  miles. 

L,  D  ,  Winchester,  Moss. — There  aro  two  agricultural  papers  which  we  con- 
sider indispensable — tho  "  New  England  Fanner,"  published  in  this  city, 
and  tho  "  Country  Gentleman,"  Albany,  New  York. 


Floral. — Wo  did  not  attend  tho  last  horticultural  exhibition, 
but  wo  understand  tho  show,  of  flowers  was  very  fine.  The  finest 
Bhow  we  have  seen  lately,  was  in  tho  window  of  an  apothecary 
store,  where  we  noticed  sorao  camomile  flowers  in  great  perfec- 
tion, and  in  a  considerable  quantity. 


Lite  Stock. — Wild  animals  are  at  a  discount  in  New  York. 
Two  young  African  leopards  were  sold,  recently,  at  twenty-five 
dollars  each ;  the  Turkish  lion  was  sold  very  cheap,  lately,  and 
young  bucks  are  to  be  had  for  the  asking — out  to  dine. 


SPLINTERS. 

....  The  grasshoppers  in  Texas  are  very  considerate.  They 
feed  on  weeds  and  herbs,  and  leave  the  prairie  grass  untouched. 

The  immigration  from  Europe  to  New  York  this  year, 

thus  far,  is  only  about  half  that  of  the  year  1857. 

Tho  Lancers  intend  to  visit  Portland  during  the  stay  of 

the  Leviathan  in  that  port.     AH  the  world  will  be  there. 

....  Next  month  Max  Marctzek  produces  the  opera  in  New 
York,  with  Gazzaniga  as  the  prima  donna. 

....  When  the  emperor  of  China  has  dined,  proclamation  is 
mode  that  other  earthly  potentates  may  eat  their  dinners  I 

Walter  M.  Brackett,  of  this  city,  has  lately  finished  a  very 

fine  portrait  of  Booth,  tho  tragedian,  as  Sir  Edward  Mortimer. 

....  Mr.  S.A.Bradbury  has  sold  out  his  interest  in  the  "Bee," 
to  Z.  K,  Pangborn,  and  will  retire  from  newspaper  life. 

....  Thackeray,  the  novelist,  it  is  said,  has  been  recently  added 
to  the  editorial  staff  of  the  London  Times. 

....  The  cannon  taken  by  the  French  at  Canton,  were  cast  at 
Nankin,  in  1768,  at  a  foundry  directed  by  Father  Raval,  a  Jesuit. 

Clairvoyance  and  mesmerism  are  thriving  in  France  now, 

and  have  been  since  Hume  astonished  the  emperor's  court. 

An  effort  is  making  to  get  up  a  grand  metropolitan  hotel, 

on  the  American  plan,  in  tho  Strand,  London. 

....  They  have  commenced  a  railway  in  Turkey,  to  run  from 
Turkey  to  Smyrna.     Really,  the  Orientals  are  waking  up. 

Great  preparations  are  making  in  England,  in  anticipation 

of  possible  hostilities  on  the  part  of  her  dear  ally,  France. 

Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  the  novelist's  brother,  is  to  be  sent  to 

Constantinople.     He  is  rather  a  rash  diplomatist. 

....  Madame  Lagrange  will  not  return  to  Europo  this  year. 
She  ia  a  splendid  artiste,  and  never  "indisposed." 

....  Last  month,  Marietta  Zanfrctta  was  very  severely  injured 
by  a  fall  from  the  tight-rope,  at  Niblo's. 

....  The  Howard  Athenaeum  is  liberally  patronized,  as  it  de- 
serves to  bo.     Good  pieces  and  good  acting  every  night. 

....  The  Millerites  feel  sure  of  "  going  up  "  this  season.  The 
women  are  making  "  ascension  robes  "  with  hoops,  of  course. 

....  We  h'ave  lost  sight  of  Gen.  Walker,  lately — and  the  history 
of  the  Nicaraguan  campaign  is  almost  forgotten.    Eheul 

....  The  scheme  of  a  railway  in  Broadway,  New  York  city,  has 
been  knocked  in  the  head  by  the  "assembled  wisdom"  at  Albany. 

Walter  Savage  Landor  has  written  to  the  London  Times, 

denying  that  he  ever  countenanced  the  great  crime  of  assassination. 

....  The  vessels  sunk  at  Sebastopol  are  said  to  be  worthless, 
worm-eaten,  and  embedded  beyond  possibility  of  redemption. 


s  \  vi  v;s  JiAJSKB. 

Our  readers  will  probably  be  surprised  to  learn  how  largo  an 
amount  of  money  is  placed  on  deposit  in  Savings  Banks  in  this 
State.  By  the  lust  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  tho  Com- 
monwealth, it  appears  that  the  amount  on  deposit  on  the  26th  day 
of  September  lust,  was  over  thirty-three  millions  of  dollars.  This 
very  large  amount  is  tho  uggregato  savings  of  poor  people,  who 
placo  their  little  surplus  in  savings  banks,  in  tho  first  place  for  safe 
keeping,  ond  secondly  for  safe  and  profitable  investment.  It 
amounts  to  more  than  half  as  much  as  the  hanking  capital  of  tho 
State  ;  and,  being  loaned  out  for  business  purposes,  it  docs  full  as 
much  good  as  the  sumo  amount  of  bank  capital,  without  tho  at- 
tendant evil  of  deranging  tho  currency  by  over-issues  of  paper. 
The  capital  of  the  banks  of  issue  and  circulation  belongs  in  gen- 
eral to  the  wealthy  classes,  while  the  deposits  of  the  savings  banks 
belong  to  the  poor.  Tho  latter  receive  about  as  good  a  return  of 
interest  on  their  deposits  as  the  former  do  of  dividends  upon 
their  stocks.  And  yet  how  great  is  the  difference  in  the  opera- 
tions of  these  two  kinds  of  hanks  !  The  paper  money  banks  con- 
vulse tho  whole  business  community  with  their  expansions  and 
contractions, ;  fill  the  newspapers  with  the  discussion  of  their  do- 
ings, and  engross  the  attention  of  legislators  in  making  or  repeal- 
ing laws  for  their  benefit.  While  tho  savings  banks  quietly  pur- 
sue the  even  tenor  of  their  way,  receiving  and  loaning  half  as 
mnch  money  every  year  as  the  capital  of  the  paper  money  banks, 
making  no  commotion  in  the  business  world,  no  interminable 
newspaper  controversy,  no  standing  dish  for  perpetual  legislation. 

There  are  in  the  State  at  the  present  time  cighty-6ix  savings 
banks,  located  in  sixty-nino  different  cities  and  towns  of  tho  Com- 
monwealth. This  includes  seventeen  new  banks,  known  as  Five 
Cent  Savings  Banks.  By  a  law  of  the  State  they  are  all  required 
to  make  annual  returns  to  the  governor,  that  the  public  may  know 
how  their  affairs  are  conducted,  or  whether  the  money  of  deposi- 
tors is  securely  invested.  From  the  last  returns  we  learn  that  the 
whole  number  of  depositors  in  all  these  banks  is  177,375,  and  that 
the  total  amount  on  deposit  is  $33,015,756.  This  gives  an  average 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  dollars  to  each  depositor,  showing 
clearly  that  the  vast  amount  held  by  these  banks  is  the  accumula- 
ted mites  of  the  humble  poor.  Of  this  amount  about  one-fifth  is 
invested  in  bank  stock,  and  the  other  four-fifths  loaned  to  individ- 
uals on  mortgage  of  real  estate  or  personal  security,  or  to  banks, 
counties  or  towns.  A  sufficient  sum  is  kept  on  hand  at  all  times 
to  meet  the  calls  of  depositors,  and  the  securities  held  for  loans 
are  generally  of  such  a  character  that  they  could  be  converted 
into  cash  at  short  notice,  should  the  calls  of  depositors  at  any 
time  be  unusually  large.  The  average  annual  dividend  for  the 
last  five  years,  has  been  six  and  three  quarters  per  cent,  on  the 
amount  on  deposit,  showing  that  the  affairs  of  these  institutions 
must  have  been  carefully  and  prudently  managed.  This  percent, 
of  dividend  compares  favorably  with  that  of  the  stock  banks, 
which  amount  to  only  seven  and  a  half  per  cent.,  or  three-quar- 
ters per  cent.  more.  It  also  suggests  a  query  of  some  importance 
to  bank  stock-holders,  as  to  what  becomes  of  all  the  extra  profit 
of  the  paper  circulation,  which  stock  banks  enjoy  and  savings 
banks  do  not  * 

Within  the  last  three  or  four  years  a  new  kind  of  savings  banks 
has  been  started  in  the  State,  known  as  "  Five  Cent  Savings 
Banks."  They  are  conducted  essentially  on  tho  same  principles 
as  the  other  savings  banks,  and  appear  to  have  been  designed  for 
the  accommodation  of  a  still  humbler  and  poorer  class- than  those 
who  employ  the  older  institutions.  There  are  at  tho  present  time 
seventeen  of  these  five  cent  banks  in  the  State,  viz.,  two  in  Bos- 
ton and  fifteen  in  other  cities  and  towns.  The  number  of  deposi- 
tors in  the  two  Boston  banks  is  15,765,  and  the  amount  on  deposit 
is  $1,173,558,  showing  an  average  of  about  seventy-five  dollars  to 
each  depositor.  In  tho  fifteen  out  of  town  five  cent  banks,  there 
are  about  seventeen  thousand  depositors,  and  the  average  is  sixty- 
four  dollars  to  each  depositor.  The  money  in  these  new  institu- 
tions is  invested  in  the  same  manner  as  the  others,  and  there  ap- 
pears to  be  an  equally  prudent  system  of  management.  It  is 
truly  remarkable  that  such  a  largo  aggregate  result  should  have 
been  produced  within  so  short  a  period  as  four  years,  from  the 
establishment  of  five  cent  savings  banks.  Here  we  find  an  accu- 
mulation already  of  two  millions  and  a  quarter  of  dollars,  belong- 
ing to  over  thirty-two  thousand  poor  people,  and  all  well  invested 
as  so  much  active  business  capital,  instead  of  being  squandered 
in  trivial  expenses,  as  it  probably  would  have  been  were  it  not  for 
tho  opportunity  thus  presented  for  saving  these  small  items  of 
daily  surplus.  These  accumulated  mites  are  now  doing  a  great 
good  in  the  business  of  the  State,  and  in  the  day  of  trouble  will 
afford  a  welcome  and  reliable  resource  for  those  to  whom  they  be- 
long. There  is  besides  an  incidental  benefit  which  these  savings 
banks  confer,  in  the  habits  of  prudence  and  economy  which  they 
encourage  in  depositors,  that  cannot  be  disregarded  by  the  phi- 
lanthropist. In  every  point  of  view  they  aro  a  great  public  bene- 
fit, and  well  worthy  of  the  vigilant  guardianship  of  the  State 
authorities. 

■    '  «  -^»  —  * 

Munificent  Bequest. — The  Cincinnati  Gazette  mentions  a 
report  that  Mr.  McMickcry,  recently  deceased  in  that  city,  be- 
queathed $300,000  to  form  a  first  class  university  in  that  city. 
Also  $10,000  for  the  Farmer's  College  in  that  county. 


The  Ice  Crop. — It  is  estimated  that  double  the  quantity  of  ice 
has  been  cut  this  year  than  during  any  former  season.  At  least 
550,000  tons  have  been  cut  in  this  vicinity. 


Concealed  Weapons. — A  man  was  sentenced  in  St.  Louis,  a 
tew  days  ago,  to  the  workhouse  for  six  months  for  carrying  a  con- 
cealed bowie-knife. 


THE  RAJLR(MJ). 

Never  can  we  over-estimate  the  value  of  the  railroad  invention. 
It  has  done  and  will  do  more  to  promote  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion than  any  other  physical  cause.  What  printing  is  to  the  world 
of  intellect,  the  railroad  is  to  the  world  of  manor.  The  former 
opens  up  the  vast  fields  of  human  mind  to  beneficial  culture,  while 
the  latter  develops  in  an  equal  ratio  the  resources  of  the  earth.  U 
printing  has  made  millions  of  minds  alive  with  active  thought,  the 
railroad  has  opened  a  corresponding  area  for  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  that  thought  to  the  pursuits  of  human  happiness.  What 
would  have  been  the  value  of  tho  vast,  fertile  fields  of  our  western 
country, but  for  the  railroad? — and  what  the  clement  to  settle  and 
build  up  our  empire  of  States  1  A  boundless  region  of  earth's  best 
patrimony  called  man  to  settle  and  improve  it,  but  the  human 
power  was  wanting.  Lo,  the  railroad  gave  to  tho  race  strength 
and  speed,  and  made  reality  of  the  fable  of  giants.  The  needed 
power  was  supplied,  and  the  wilderness  has  been  made  to  flourish 
like  a  garden. 

The  Railroad  Record  informs  us  that  a  billion  of  dollars  has 
been  added  to  the  wealth  of  our  country  by  railroads  alone,  within 
a  period  of  twenty-five  years.  Nor  in  this  all.  The  increase  is  still 
going  on  in  the  same  ratio,  and  for  the  twenty-five  years  to  come  a 
thousand  millions  will  be  but  a  moiety  of  the  increase.  The  prompt 
and  zealous  devotion  of  capital  to  the  construction  of  railroads, 
indicates  clearly  that  the  general  character  of  the  investment  is 
productive.  There  are  now  at  least  twenty-five  thousand  miles  of 
railroad  in  operation  in  tho  United  States,  and  probably  five  thou- 
sand more  under  construction.  In  a  few  years  we  shall  see  at 
least  fifty  thousand  miles  of  these  highways,  traversed  by  the  "  iron 
horse,"  and  binding  our  Union  together  in  a  net-work  strong  as 
adamantine  bonds,  and  healthful  and  invigorating  as  the  arterial 
and  venous  system  of  the  human  body. 


MAY. 

Ere  another  issue  of  our  journal  our  many  readers  will  be 
quoting  from  the  poet — 

"  The  spring  hath  come — the  delicate-footed  May 
With  her  light  fingers  full  of  grass  and  Qowera  " 

Tes,  Nature  has  been  kind  to  us  this  year — her  genial  smile  has 
warmed  away  tho  snow  from  the  mountains,  the  ice  from  tho 
rivers,  the  frost  from  the  valleys.  Here,  in  the  north,  long  before 
the  usual  period,  the  fields  and  pastures  have  been  green  as  emer- 
ald, the  violets  have  been  gemming  the  wayside,  and  the  plough 
has  ripped  open  the  deep  furrow  that  is  to  receive  the  seed  of  fu- 
ture golden  harvests.  From  the  line  of  the  great  lakes  to  the 
shores  of  the  great  gulf,  from  the  rim  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  marge 
of  the  Pacific,  great  has  been  the  rejoicing  thereat. 

Coincident  with  the  revival  of  business,  coincident  with  the 
revival  of  lofty  aspirations  in  millions  of  hearts,  has  been  this  re- 
vival, this  re-awakening  of  nature.  Those  who  have  made  tho 
deepest  study  of  nature,  and  are  most  skilled  to  read  her  token  in 
the  sky  and  on  the  earth,  bid  us  look  forward  to  the  coming  fall 
and  autumn  as  of  the  most  generous  productiveness.  Food  will 
be  plenty — and  fruits  abundant.  The  insect  pests  of  the  orchard, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  from  present  indications,  will  be  fewer 
than  ever.  In  a  word,  a  bright  future  is  before  us,  heralded  by  a 
genuine,  old-fashioned,  blossoming  spring.  Have  we  not  reason 
to  be  deeply,  devoutly  grateful  1 


Set  out  Trees. — The  spring  has  come,  and  with  it  the  labors 
of  the  farmer  and  the  arboriculturist.  Even  the  man  who  owns 
but  a  few  feet  ot  land  is  busy  now.  Let  all  who  are  so  fortunate 
remember  that  a  tree  is  a  "joy  forever."  To  those  who  have 
small  patches  we  advise  setting  out  dwarf  pear  trees ;  trained 
pyramidally  they  form  a  beautiful  ornament, when  onlyin  foliage, 
but  when  covered  with  blossoms  or  with  fruit,  they  are  exceeding- 
ly ornamental.  Well  grown  and  climated  pear  trees  may  now  be 
purchased  at  a  very  moderate  rate,  and  we  advise  onr  friends  to 
call,  or  send  orders  to  Mr.  George  Wilson,  of  Maiden,  Mass.,  who 
has  one  of  the  largest  and  most  flourishing  nurseries  with  which 
we  are  acquainted. 


Progress  of  Refinement. — We  noticed  an  advertisement  of 
Riddle's  the  other  day,  announcing  "  Ten  well-bred  colts,  and  fil- 
lies." This  is  very  gratifying  information,  and  we  may  next  hear 
of  several  polite  pigs,  deferential  donkeys,  obliging  oxen,  genteel 
geese,  courteous  cows,  and  swine  of  insinuating  manners,  elegant 
habits  and  refined  tastes.     What  an  age  we  live  in  ! 


O  dear  ! — We  heard  a  young  gentleman  who,  while  affecting 
to  be  excessively  refined,  murders  Queen  Victoria's  English  most 
cruelly,  exclaim  at  the  Athenieum  exhibition,  the  other  day,  while 
contemplating  an  ideal  portrait — "  What  a  beautiful  burst !  What 
a  calm,  beautiful  forward  1" 


An  old  Singer. — Think  of  a  tenor,  103  years  old  \  That 
was  the  age  of  M.  Darius,  who  died  a  few  weeks  Eince  in  Ronen. 
He  sang  the  De  Prqfimdis  at  the  funeral  of  Louis  XV*.  A  tenor  ! 
he  was  a  ten  times  tenor,  and  three  over.  The  "  even  tenor  of  his 
way"  certainly  ran  a  long  distance. 


The  Howard  Athen^um. — Mra.  Barrow  is  reaping  the  re- 
ward of  a  strong  company  and  liberal  and  enlightened  manage- 
ment, in  full  houses  and  delighted  audiences.  The  best  plays  in 
the  English  language  have  been  put  on  the  stage  in  the  best 
manner. 

An  old  Saw. — Considering  how  heedless  and  feeble  some 
wiso  men  are,  the  statement  that  "Knowledge  is  power"  was  a 
rash  saying  of  Bacon— but  we've  heard  of  a  rasher  of  bacon. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


&Ijc  fjtfct's  teucr. 

[Written  for  Bailout  -Pictorial.] 

THE    ROSE    OF    SHARON. 

FOR   JENNIE'S    ALBUM. 

BT  W.   FELIX   TIMI1ER. 


When  Jirst  I  viewed  our  lovoly  Jean, 

Her  cheeks  wore  aa  the  roses  ; 
Their  blushing  thoughts  were  lilce  the  clouds, 

Where  morn's  soft  tint  reposes. 
Ami  I  almost  believed  I  saw, 

On  thoir  warm  hue?  engrafted, 
That  bud,  whoso  balm  o'or  Ziou  hill 

Tho  Son  of  man  hath  wafted. 

When  last  I  viewed  our  lovely  Jean, 

ITor  cheeks  were  like  tho  lilies, 
When  on  the  sad,  palo,  liugering  morn, 

The  dew  of  night  there  still  is. 
But  I  could  traco  through  every  tear 

That  bright  and  holy  blossom. 
Whose  glowing  hues— alas!  too  boou — 

Will  warm  her  Saviour's  bosom. 


YOUNG  SPRING.   . 
Lavinia  sat  within  a  leafless  bower, 

•And  viewed  old  Winter  to  the  north  retreating; 
All  sad  and  silent  in  tho  twilight  hour, 

She  heard  the  nuns  their  matin  hymns  repeating. 

Sore  sick  at  heart,  and  pulses  wildly  beating, 
She  wandered  forth  upon  a  dreary  moor, 

Whore  the  loud  hum  of  sea  and  river  meeting, 
Ke-echoed  faintly  :long  the  rocky  shore. 

From  the  pale  east  the  sun  shone  on  the  billows, 
As  through  the  morning  mist  young  Spring  descended. 
And  round  old  Nature's  faco  her  arms  extended, 

When  all  tho  brooks  wont  laughing  'neath  the  willows; 
Down  a  green  valley,  by  a  murmuring  stream. 
Rose  np  the  primrose  to  the  genial  beam. — Thomas  Cox. 

THE  SOUL  DISCIPLINED. 
Bold  is  the  life,  and  deep  and  vast  in  man — 

A  flood  of  being  poured  unchecked  from  Thee ! 
To  Theo  returned  by  thy  unfailing  plan, 

When  tried  and  trained  thy  will  unveiled  to  see. 

The  spirit  leaves  the  body's  wondrous  frame — 
That  frame  itself  a  world  of  strength  and  skill; 

The  nobler  inmate  new  abodes  will  claim, 
In  every  change  to  Thee  aspiring  still. 

Although  from  darkness  born  to  darkness  fled, 
Wo  know  that  light  beyond  surrounds  the  whole; 

Tho  man  survives,  though  the  wierd  corpse  bo  dead, 
And  he  who  dooms  tho  flesh,  redeems  the  soul. — Sterling. 

LOTELTNESS. 
Her  loveliness  with  shame  and  with  surprise 

Froze  my  swift  speech ;  she,  turning  on  my  face 
The  star-like  sorrows  of  immortal  eyes, 

Spoke  slowly  in  her  place. — Tensysow. 


GOSSIP    WITH    THE    READER. 

If  there  wero  no  other  signs  of  spring,  we  should  know  that  it  had  arrived 
by  the  unhappy  suburban  gentlemen,  who,  at  certain  hours,  are  seen  rush- 
ing for  the  steam  or  horse  cars.  These  unfortunates  are  loaded  down  with 
rose-bushes  and  pots  of  violet-3.  or  are  lacorating  their  hands  in  frantic  en- 
counters with  bunches  of  gooseberries  or  raspberries.  The  old  stagers  are 
known  by  the  mechanical  look  and  manner  in  which  they  go  through  this 
spring  work;  the  fresh  victims,  by  their  furious  zeal  and  Herculean  efforts. 
We  saw,  the  other  day,  poor  little  Pips,  who  has  bought  a  "willa"  at  Au- 
burndalo,  bearing  home  another  "  wilier.'1  to  set  out  in  his  front  yard,  a  good 
deal  heavier  than  himself.  His  little  pipe-stem  leg3  and  narrow  shoulders 
cracked  audibly — he  was  belated — but  he  reached  the  cars  in  time.  Conduc- 
tors look  on  these  unfortunates  with.pity— and  experts,  who  have  paid  their 

money  for    their  whistle,  with  deep  commiseration Mrs.  Brougham 

mother  of  the  ex-chancellor,  was  a  most  excellent  and  thrifty  housewife.  On 
one  occasion  she  was  much  troubled  with  a  servant  addicted  to  dish -breaking 
and  who  used  to  allege,  in  extenuation  of  her  fault,  "  it  was  erachit  before." 
One  morning  little  Henry  tumbled  down  stairs,  when  the  fond  mother,  run- 
ning after  him,  exclaimed.  "  0.  my  boy.have  you  broken  your  head?"— "  No 

ma,"  exclaimed  the  future  chancellor,    "it  was  erachit  before.'" It  takes 

French  women  to  tend  tables  at  fairs.  At  a  charity  fair  at  Paris,  lately  a 
gentleman  sauntered  up  to  a  table,  behind  which  was  the  beautiful  Duchess 
de  L.j  and  finding  nothing  but  pocket-handkerchiefs  upon  the  table,  the  gen- 
tleman eoemed  disappointed.  "  Ah.  madame,"  said  he,  "  if  you  «ould  only 
sell  me  one  of  your  beautiful  curls"'  The  duchess,  taking  up  her  scissors, 
cutoff  a  prominent  one,  and  wrapping  it  up.,  handed  it  to  tho  gentleman' 
saying.  ''Five  hundred  francs,  if  you  please',  sir."  The  gentleman  handed 
the  lady  one  thousand  francs,  saying,    "Five  hundred  francs  for  the  curl 

madame,  and  five  hundred  for  tho  sacrifice/' Judge  P.,  of  Indiana,  has 

his  eccentricities,  but  an  abler  jurist  can  scarcely  be  found  in  the  West.  A 
young  windy  lawyer  was  once  nuking  a  plea  in  a  manslaughter  case  before 
tho  judge.  The  lawyer  talked  beautifully,  but  did  not  touch  the  points  in 
tho  case.     As  he  was  about  closing,  the  judge  quietly  demolished  tho  lawyer, 

by  asking  him  which  side  he  was  retained  on The  New  York  city  horse 

railroad*  are  very  profitable.  The  Eighth  Avenue  road,  which  docs  the  most 
business,  is  said  to-have  realized  a  profit  of  40  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  the 
old  stockholders  have  received  stock  for  cash,  three  shares  of  $100  each  bein- 
given  for  each  share  held  by  them ;  so  that  be  has  ©400  in  stock  for  every  one 

paid.     Good  investment,  that ! The  Buffalo  Commercial  Advertiser  says 

that  over  700  dogs  have  perished  under  the  terrors  of  the  law,  in  that  city 
during  a  few  weeks The  Church  of  St.  Alexander  Neskoi,  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  is  named  after  the  canonized  Grand  Duke  Alexander,  whose  remains 
were  brought  there  in  a  silver  coffin!  It  was  in  this  same  church  Kohl  the 
traveller  was  told  by  the  guide,  pointing  to  a  corner  of  tho  building,  '•  There 
lies  a  Cannibal."  The  inscription  announced  it  to  be  the  Russian  general 
Hannibal.  But  as  the  Russians  have  no  H,  they  change  that  letter  almost 
always  into  K;  and  hence  the  extraordinary,  aud  not  very  flattering,  misno- 
mer given  to  tho  deceased  warrior Mr.  H.,  a  zealous  disciple  of  Mesmcr 

having  declared  positively  that  during  the  magnetic  sleep  tho  patients  saw 
clearly  inside  themselves,  a  noble  British  peer  begged  to  be  submitted  to  an 
experiment.  He  only  required  this,  he  said,  to  convince  himself  completely. 
Once  asleep,  his  lordship  then  examined  the  interior  of  his  brain-but  ho  has 

since  declared  that  he  saw  nothing  there A  postmaster  somewhere  writes 

to  the  editors  of  a  paper  printed  somewhere  as  follows:— "  Dear  Sirs- The 
Courier,  addressed  to  N.  O.  Moore,  of  this  place,  is  no  more  wanted.  N.  O. 
Moore  being  no  more,  his  executors  decline  taking  it  any  more.->.     .     The 


compliment,"  of  children  are  often  as  pleasing  as  they  are  artless.  Washing- 
ton, visiting  n  lady  In  his  neighborhood,  on  his  leaving  the  house,  a  little  girl 
wjis  directed  to  open  the  door  He  turned  to  tho  child,  and  said,  "  I  am  sor- 
ry, my  dear,  to  give  yon  so  much  trouble.'"— "  I  wish,  air."  Fhe  replied,  "it 

was  to  let  you  in." An  old  ignoramus  in  tho  country  was  always  eking 

out  his  meaning  by  three  or  four  familiar  Latin  terms,  which  he  almost  inva- 
riably misapplied.  Ho  observed  one  day  to  a  neighbor,  who  was  speaking  dis- 
respectfully of  a  deceased  townsman,    "Well,  he's  gono  to  bo  judged.     32  plu- 

ribus  imiim— '  Speak  no  ovil  of  the  dead  '—as  the  Latin  proverb  says." A 

few  days  since  a  gentleman— as  is  wont,  for  lack  of  other  conversation— re- 
marked to  or.o  or  his  laborers  that  the  weather  was  most  propitious  for  plant- 
ing—"  that  it  was  uncommonly  fine  'weather;"  when  Paddy  replied,  "In 
troth,  yer  honor,  it  is      And  if  you  had  tho  waterin'-pot  in  one  hand,  and  the 

sun  in  tho  other,  you  could  not  make  it  better  for  us  nor  it  is.*' A  lato 

London  paper  tells  a  curious  story  of  tho  boldness  of  a  hawk.  It  seems  that 
recently,  as  the  hind  of  Mr.  Tindal,  Broom-house,  near  Wooler,  was  hanging 
out  his  canaries,  they  were  attacked  in  the  fiercest  manner  by  a  merlin  fa-Icon. 
The  lad,  being  afraid  of  his  little  songsters,  ran  for  a  stick,  and,  to  use  bis 
own  expression,  "felled  tho  hawk;"'  but  it  being  only  stunned,  flow  up  to  tho 
top  of  the  house.  After  a  brief  space,  it  re-commenced  the  attack  upon  tho 
caged  canaries;  and  so  eager  was  it  for  their  destruction,  that  it  suffered  itself 

to  be  captured,  aud  is  now  hearty  and  well  at  Broom-house A  great 

many  good  jokes  have  been  cracked  at  the  expense  of  homcoopathists;  but  wo 
do  not  recollect  one  more  telling  than  the  following  recipe  for  makiDg  homoe- 
opathic soup,  attributed  by  the  Brooklyn  Advertiser  to  the  late  Dr.  Post,  of 
Now  York :—"  Take  two  starved  pigeons,  hang  them  by  a  string  in  the  kitchen 
window,  so  that  the  sun  will  cast  the  shadow  of  the  pigeons  into  an  iron  pot 
already  on  tho  fire,  and  which  will  hold  ton  gallons  of  water— boil  the  shad- 
ows over  a  slow  fire  for  ten  hours,  and  then  givo  tho  patient  One  drop  in  a 

glass  of  water  every  ten  days." The  mania  for  single  combat  is  happily 

hit  off  in  the  following  burlesque.  Two  mosquitoes  one  morning  met  on  a 
leaf,  in  a  garden.  Both  wore  filled  with  the  blood  drawn  from  their  lost  noc- 
turnal depredations.  They  were  silent  and  "  dumpy,"  cross  and  savage.  Ono 
of  them  rau  out  his  sting,  and  wiped  it  on  his  fore  leg.  The  other  thrust  out 
his  sting,  and  pointed  it  towards  the  first  mosquito.  This  was  considered  an 
insult,  and  so  the  offended  mosquito  steps  up  to  the  other,  and  says:— "Did 
you  turn  up  your  sting  at  me?'' — "  I  ran  out  my  sting— yon  can  apply  it  as 
you  choose,"  was  the  answer.  "Sir,  your  remark  savors  of  rascality,"  said 
the  first.  "Ah,"  exclaimed  the  other,  "a  downright  insult!  No  gentleman- 
ly mosquito  will  submit  to  such  treatment  without  demanding  satis/action.' 
Draw,  villain,  and  defend  yourself!"     They  rushed  together,  and  running 

one  another  through  the  body,  died  honorable  deaths The  well  known 

and  facetious  Mr.  Corbet,  of  Yhys-y-maingynn.  in  North  Wales— then  Mr. 
Maurice,  of  Pctton  Hall,  Shropshire— was  a  captain  in  tho  Shropshire  militia, 
quartered  at  Cox  Heath,  where  Major  Williams  was  in  command.  It  hap- 
pened that  on  the  major  being  called  to  town  to  attend  his  parliamentary 
duties,  Captain  Maurice,  as  senior  captain,  took  his  place.  The  day  after  the 
major's  departure  he  met  the  captain  in  Bond  Street,  when  the  following  was 
the  substance  of  their  discourse  :— The  major— "  Hey  day,  Maurice !— what 
has  brought  you  to  London?  You  know  I  left  you  in  command  of  the  regi- 
ment."   The  captain—"  To  be  sure  you  did ;  and  the  first  thing  I  did  was  to 

givo  myself  leave  to  come  to  London. :! Egypt  comprehended  anciently, 

within  limits  of  no  very  great  extent,  no  fewer  than  twenty  thousand  inhabited 
cities!  This  is  stated  to  have  been  the  case  under  Amasis,  when  tho  number 
of  inhabitants  in  them,  according  to  the  same  account,  was  almost  incredible. 
Its  ancient  kings  are  said  to  havo  kept  armies  of  300,000  men  in  their' ser- 
vice  ..An  old  bachelor  says  that  if  a  young  lady  has  a  purse  with  two 

ends — silver  in  ono,  and  gold  in  the  other — she  is  sure  to  open  the  gold  end 

first Tho  most  remarkable  shooting  we  ever  heard  of.  occurred  not 

many  years  since  in  the  vicinity  of  a  military  post  on  the  seaboard.  At  the 
post  in  question,  there  happened  to  be  stationed  one  of  the  most  gallant  offi- 
cers of  the  army,  whose  skill  as  a  marksman  had' become  almost  a  proverb— 
and  one  of  those  unhappy  creatures,  who,  by  some  misfortune,  occasionally 
get  into  the  service,  much  to  their  own  discomfort,  and  that  of  everybody 
else.  This  latter  hero  longed  for  some  opportunity  to  signalize  himself,  and. 
as  tho  easiest  mode  of  obtaining  the  notoriety  he  coveted,  picked  a  quarrel 
with,  and  challenged,  the  first  mentioned  officer.  The  challenge  was  refused, 
but  the  refusal  was  accompanied  with  an  intimation  that  if  the  challenger 
was  so  chock  full  of  fight  that  he  must  have  a  crack  at  somebody,  tho  chal- 
lenged party  had  no  objection  to  stand  up,  or  present  himself  in  any  other 
convenient  attitude,  and  be  shot  at  as  many  times  as  he  desired.  The  propo- 
sition was  accepted.  Cap't.  - —  assumed  the  attitude  of  a  bear  on  tho  retreat, 
and  at  the  distance  of  ten  paces  the  bloody-minded  challenger  blazed  away 
three  several  times,  but  could  not  hit  tho  mark.  The  whole  scene  was  so 
supremely  ridiculous,  that  the  fellow  was  forthwith  actually  laughed  out  of 

the  service Cook  the  tragedian  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  orders  to  a 

widow  lady,  who  was  once  sitting  in  the  pit  with  her  little  girl,  when  their 
friend  the  performer  was  about  to  be  stabbed  by  his  stage  rival.  Roused  by 
tho  supposed  imminence  of  his  danger,  the  girl  started  up,  exclaiming,  "O, 
don't  kill  him,  sir! — don't  kill  him  ! — for  if  you  do,  he  wont  give  U3  any  more 
pit  orders!"     Her  disinterested  grief,  like  the  gratitude  of  some  people,  was 

a  lively  senso  of  benefits  to  conio An  Indian  being  at  an  Englishman's 

tabic  at  Surat,  expressed  his  surprise  on  seeing  a  vast  quantity  of  froth  ooze 
out  of  a  bottle  of  porter  as  soon  as  the  cork  was  drawn.  "  I  don't  wonder  at 
all,"'  he  exclaimed,  "that  the  froth  came  out  of  the  bottle — but  how  the 
deuco  did  you  ever  contrive  to  squeeze  it  all  in?" 


NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 


Edna  :  or.  An  Antique  Tale.    By  Emi^a  Carra.      Boston :  James  French  &  Co. 

1807.     12mo.     pp.  348. 

Tho  scene  of  this  story  is  laid  in  New  England,  and  the  time  at  a  distant 
date.  It  is  a  domestic  story,  and  little  effort  is  made  to  produce  startling 
sensations;  but  the  scenes  and  dialogues  are  natural,  and  the  authoress  has 
succeeded  in  imparting  a  great  degree  of  interest  to  the  pages.  We  have 
learned,  since  writing  the  above,  that  the  book  is,  in  a  great  measure,  au  au- 
tobiography, which  accounts  for  its  repressiveness  and  naturalness.  It  must 
not  he  classed  with  the  trashy  novels  of  the  day,  for  it  has  a  high  aim,  and 
displays  no  ordinary  intellectual  power. 

ThS  Magician's  Own  Boos.     New  York  :  Dick  &  Fitzgerald.     12mo.     pp.  362. 

This  book  is  truly  styled  "the  whole  art  of  conjuring."  and  is  a  complete 
hand-book  of  parlor  magic,  containing  over  a  thousand  tricks,  delusions  and 
experiments,  proper  to  amuse  tho  social  circle,  and  'illustrated  by  diagrams. 
It  is  the  most  complete  work  of  the  kind  ever  issued.  For  Eale  bv  G  YV'  Cot- 
trell  &  Co.,  36  C.ornhill.  *»».'!>  ^U6" 

The  same  booksellers  have  for  sale,  from  the  same  New  York  press.  "Prince 
Charles  :  or,  The  Young  Pretender,"  an  historical  novel,  by  J.  F.  Smith  -  and 
"The  Young  Housewife's  Book:  or,  How  to  eke  out  a  small  Income."  "How 
to  detect  Adulteration  in  our  daily  Drink  and  Food,"  and  "How  to  be 
Healthy,  and  preserve  the  Mental  and  Bodily  Powers;"  throo  very  valuable 
little  hand-books. 

Life  op  George  Stephenson  RaiwXt  Engineer.     By  Samuel  Smiles.     Bos- 
ton :  Ticknor,  Fields  &  Co.     12mo.     pp.  4b'G. 

The  invention  of  railroads  has  revolutionized  society,  and  given  to  the  civ- 
ilization of  the  19th  century  its  strongest  physical  power.  It  is  interesting 
then,  to  trace  the  career  of  one  who  rose  from  the  humblest  station,  to  bo 
tho  creator  and  director  of  this  great  system.  The  life  of  Stephenson  is  in- 
structive also,  and  full  of  moral  suggestions.  Self-reliance,  diligence,  self- 
culture  and  energy  were  his  means;  and  to  trace  their  practical  application 
and  success  cannot  foil  to  benefit  the  world.  The  biography  before  us  is  woll- 
written,  and  tho  book  is  embellished  by  a  finely  engraved  head. 

New  Music— Russell  &  Richardson,  291  Washington  Street,  have  just  issued 

Loaves  from  my  Album ;"  two  easy  pieces  of  piano  forte  music,  by  John 

iru tag,   "Forth  from  the  Depths  of  Sadness  "  and  "O,  Welcome  me,  Fair 

Wood;"  and  "The  Churchyard,"  by  Robert  Franz,  with  German  and  English 


Jfnmcjit  !nteI%cnT£. 

General  ITews. 

Our  foreign  files  present  ua  many  Interesting  items  of  intelligence,  but  no 
event  of  striking  importance.  Tho  two  governments  of  France  and  England 
aro  doing  their  best  to  strengthen  the  alliance ;  and  the  appointment  of  Gon. 
Pelissier,  Duke  of  Malakoff,  as  ambaFBador  to  England,  in  the  place  of  Per- 
signy,  resigned,  is  looked  upon  as  incontrovertible  evidence  of  tho  sincere 
wish  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  maintain  tho  most  amicable-  relations  between  tbo 
two  countries.  Pelissier,  at  the  time  when  matters  looked  darkest,  and  Eng- 
land was  in  the  worst  odor  in  France,  most  energetically  defended  her  In  tho 
imperial  council.  Still,  tho  liberal  party  in  the  English  parliament  is  (sup- 
posed to  look -on  Franco  with  a  wary  and  jealous  eye.  Quito  recently,  tho 
Daily  News  used  language  to  this  effect— we  quote  from  memory— "H  tbo 
emperor  of  the  French  perseveres  in  certain  tendencies— too  clearly  indicated 
in  the  last  despatch  of  Count  Wale wski— tho  result  may  be  to  push  England 
towards  an  alliance,  however  tacit  and  disavowed,  with  the  irritated  democ- 
racy of  Europe.  This  was  Mr.  Canning's  position  thirty  years  ago.  It  is  a 
terrible  alternative ;  but  if  it  were  imposed  on  England  by  gratuitous  enmity 
and  gratuitous  attacks,  the  responsibility  and  blame  will  not  rest  upon  us, 
but  upon  thoso  who  have  provoked  it."  It  would  be  strange  if  England, 
who,  during  so  many  years,  lavished  seas  of  blood  and  millions  of  treasure  to 
force  a  hated  dynasty  on  France,  should,  to  thwart  the  same  power,  bleed  gold 
and  blood  to  sustain  the  opposite  cause  in  continental  Europe.  But  Louis 
Napoleon  is  too  cunning  to  provoke  this  issue.  He' has  enough  to  do  to  keep 
his  subjects  in  chock,  for  almost  universal  discontent  reigns  in  Franco.  Busi- 
ness is  very  bad,  notwithstanding  the  government  journals  try  to  put  a  bettor 
face  on  matters :  and  when  the  pockets  of  a  people  are  empty,  they  are  rip© 
for  rebellion.— The  Swiss  federal  government  is  rather  hacking  down  in  the 
matter  of  the  refugees,  and  several  Frenchmen  have  been  surrendered  to  their 
own  government.— The  English  arms  in  India  aro  still  triumphant.— Canton 
has  just  boon  discovered  by  the  British  gun-boats  to  be  an  island,  a  fact 
which  speaks  volumes  for  the  secretiveness  of  the  Chinese,  and  shows  how 
successful  they  have  been  in  hiding  even  their  topography  from  Europeans. — 
At  Milan,  Italy,  there  have  been  arrests  of  a  political  character.  It  is  said 
they  were  almost  all  of  persons  embraced  in  the  amnesty  of  Francis  Joseph, 
in  the  month  of  February,  1857.  Very  likely  they  have  committed  no  new 
offences.  Despotism  treats  its  subjects  aB  cats  do  mice — letting  them  go  for  a 
moment,  only  to  pounce  on  them  again. 

The  Siamese  Ambassadors. 

The  three  Siamese  ambassadors,  the  portrait  of  the  chief  of  whom  we  have 
published  in  tho  Pictorial,  have  been  making  a  great  sensation  in  Paris,  where 
every  novelty  is  eagerly  caught  up.  The  money  they  bring  with  them  is  in 
the  shape  of  square  nuggets  of  pure  gold.  When  they  are  short  of  funds, 
they  go  to  a  broker  and  sell  anngget  for  French  coin.  One  of  these  brought 
one  thousand  francs,  tho  other  day.  The  Parisians  do  not  call  the  ambassa- 
dors handsome  men;  they  say  they  have  copper  complexions,  like  our  north- 
west Indians.  This  is  the  second  time  that  a  Siamese  mission  has  been  sent 
to  the  Western  powers.  Tho  first  which  came  to  Europe  was  received  by 
Louis  XIV.  Voltaire,  in  his  history  of  tho  reign  of  this  monarch,  relates,  in 
detail,  the  astonishment  created  iu  Paris  by  the  Oriental  costumes.  They 
lately  attended  the  opera,  and  were  introduced  behind  the  scenes.  Great,  of 
course,  was  tho  sensation  of  tho  young  ladies  of  the  corps  do  ballet.  They 
expected  to  be  presented  with  a  vast  quantity  of  necklaces,  bracelets,  dia- 
monds and  nick-nacks.  But  the  principal  ambassador,  Mr.  Phya  Mantri 
Suriywanse,  contented  himself  by  expressing  his  satisfaction  to  his  colleague, 
Mr.  Chan  Mun  Sarbedh  Backty,  in  a  series  of  grunts,  and  the  threo  fat  am- 
bassadors trundled  back  to  their  box,  without  leaving  s"o  much  as  a  bouquet 
as  a  souvenir.  Then  the  tongues  of  those  young  ladies  in  gauze  skirts  and 
pink  tights  wore  unloosed,  and  the  way  the  Siamese  were  critisized  and  picked 
to  pieces  was  perfectly  appalling.  The  satire  of  the  coulisses  is  as  bitter  as 
that  of  the  holies. 

A  French.  Joke. 

It  is  a  truism  to  repeat  that  the  French  will  make  a  joke  of  everything. 
There  was  a  story  started  in  reference  to  Pierri's  arrest,  which  is  so  good,  that 
it  ought  to  be  true.  It  is  this.  He  was  seized,  it  will  bo  remembered,  only  a 
few  minutes  before  the  attempt.  They  had  hardly  done  searching  him  when 
the  explosions  were  heard  in  rapid  succession,  upon  which  tho  prisoner 
turned  round  triumphantly  on  the  policeman,  who  was  interrogating  him, 
and  exclaimed,  •'  There,  your  emperor  has  eeased  to  exist — you  needn't 
trouble  yourself  about  me!"  Whereupon  one  of  the  sergeants,  struck  with 
the  idea  that,  in  that  case,  Pierri  might  form  part  of  the^  next  provisional 
government,  addressed  him  with  "  Well,  sir,  whatever  happens,  remember 
that  /treated  you  like  a  gentleman." 

The  Diplomatic  Service. 

Lord  Malmesbury  has  inaugurated  his  reign  at  the  foreign  offico  by  the  fol- 
lowing important  changes  : — Lord  A.  Loftus,  secretary  of  legation  at  Berlin, 
succeeds  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  at  Vienna.  Sir  J.  Crampton,  minister  at 
Hanover,  and  late  minister  to  the  United  States,  succeeds  Lord  Wodehouse, 
at  St.  Pctersburgh.  Mr.  Buchanan,  minister  at  Copenhagen,  succeeds  Lord 
Howden  at  Madrid.  Mr.  Elliott,  secretary  of  legation  at  Vienna,  succeeds  Mr. 
Buchanan  at  Copenhagen.  Mr.  Howard,  secretary  of  tho  embassy  at  Paris, 
succeeds  Lord  Normanby  as  minister  to  Florence.  Lord  Chelsea  succeeds  Mr. 
Howard,  as  secretary  of  the  embassy  at  Paris. 

Russia. 

Great  agitation  exists  in  Russia,  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  of  the 
nobility  to  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs.  Many  great  proprietors  have  fled 
to  St.  Petersburgh,  in  fear  of  their  lives. — A  letter  from  Warsaw  states  that  a 
camp  of  100,000  men  will  be  formed  towards  tho  middle  of  May.  This  is  con- 
sidered a  manifestation  against  Austria 

The  Geneva  Railroad. 

The  opening  of  the  Geneva  Railroad  is  quite  an  event.  You  can  now  go 
from  Paris  to  Geneva,  by  Macon  and  Bourg,  without  passing  through  Lyons- 
There  are  some  noble  specimens  of  engineering  on  thi3  route,  which  posses 
through  magnificent  and  romantic  scenery. 

The  Leviathan. 

Hundred  of  workmen  are  busy  on  this  marine  monster,  and  she  will  un- 
doubtedly be  ready  for  sea  in  June.  Captain  Harrison  superintends  the 
work,  and  seems  to  be  at  all  points  at  once.  He  is  certainly  the  right  man  in 
the  right  place. 

Government  of  British  India, 

Mr.  D'Israeli's  bill  abolishes  entirely  the  East  India  Company  and  Board  of 
Control,  and  substitutes  in  their  place  a  council  composed  of  president,  vice 
president,  and  eighteen  members — the  president  to  be  the  secretary  of  state. 

The  Niagara. 

This  noble  steamer  will  soon  be  engaged  in  laying  down  the  bond  that  is  to 
complete  the  alliance  of  England  and  America.  During  her  late  trip  to  Eng- 
land, she  ran  over  300  miles  in  twenty-four  hours. 
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flAMLT  I)O.HK. — Thorn  In  oot  a  vIUfiRi'  or  town   In   tlm  r-mntry  H  Bninll,  hut 
that  a  club  of  twolvo   BubKrlb«r«    i.il^ht   hn  na^ty  obhiliiiid  for  "Iliillou'a 

Pictorial,"  iiuil    the  Work  !■»  Ujim    |.. -.■<!■<  -i    |.,r  «.|tch   lit    n bruit  l?l  fl7  ft  yoar, 

bolides  a  frafu  copy  to  the  penon  who  sondi  the  d I  ey.    Any 

ponoa  deflrtng  to  form  a  olab,  can  havo  itaniplo  copied  sunt  free  of  olmrgo,by 
Bonding  tin  o  lino  to  that  odeot. 


?Soitottal  Jttelangc. 

Tho  Now  York  Post  stnto.H  tlmt  Captain  Renders  has  pn.iiiivil 
tho  contract  with  government  for  Burtou'n  old  theatre,  fur  tho 

Unitod  States  courts,  at  Sifi.oon  a  year. Tho  Uat  of  victimi 

of  iliu  tnvstorioTui  National  Elotol  mnlody  Has  reaotied  twenty* 
sovun,  mid  it  is  Baid  that  at  least  one  hundred  anil  lifty  utlivra  arc 
permanent  sufferers  in  broken  and  enfeebled  constitutions.  Tho 
Journal  of  Commerce  mentions  tho  case  of  a  gentleman,  who, 
after  having  boon  doctored  for  a  year  as  if  the  disease  were  caused 
by  malaria,  and  gradually  becoming  more  and  moro  an  invalid, 
lias  recently  been  troatod  with  antidotes  to  arsenic,  and  is  improv- 
ing.  Tho  wife  of  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Brooklyn,  New  York, 

has  boon  arrostod  for  shoplifting.  When  taken,  several  pairs  of 
cheap  gaitors,  which  had  been  stolon  from  different  stores,  wore 
found  upon  her. Mr.  Hittman,  the  telegraph  Operator  in  Fre- 
mont, Ohio,  during  a  storm  was  stooping  under  tho  instrument, 
when  he  roceived  a  stroko,  and  upon  recovering  from  tho  shock, 
found  himself  on  tho  outside  of  tho  counter  on  tho  floor,  with  a 
lame  foot  anil  leg.  Tho  stroko  was  so  sovcrc  as  to  confmo  him  to 
his  room  for  soveral  days. Tho  suit  of  Rradflcld's  administra- 
tors vs.  tho  Groat  Western  Railway  Company,  has  been  compro- 
mised by  tho  company  agreeing  to  pay  £3000.  Mr.  IJmdlielil 
was  killed  by  the  Desjard'inos  accident,  and.  tho  suit  was  brought 

for  tho  benefit  of  bis  children. A  sharp  and  wealthy  fanner 

of  Macoupin  county,  Illinois,  not  many  miles  from  Brighton  and 
Miles's  Station,  has  on  hand  fifteen  hundred  bushels  of  choice 
wheat,  tho  crop  of  185G.  Last  year  ho  refused  ono  dollar  and 
scYcnty-nvo  conts  per  bushel  for  it;  bo  hold  on  for  two  dollars. 
Ho  has  now  contracted  to  delivor  it  at  tho  railroad  at  seventy- 

throo  cents. Tho  vigilanco  committee  of  fifty-four  citizens,  who 

broko  up  a  low  groggcry  near  Cartervillc,  North  Carolina,  a  short 
time  since,  and  in  the  melee  killed  Windham,  tho  keeper,  and 
another  man,  for  which  they  wore  arrested,  were  tried  on  the  charge 

of  murder,  and  acquitted.  Tho  trial  excited  great  interest. Mr. 

Samuel  Wright,  a  farmer  who  resides  in  Washington  county,  Pa., 
has  18  children,  118  grandchildren,  and  174  great  grandchildren. 

His  wife,  too, is  still  living. Eight  fire  companies  in  St. Louis 

havo  declared  themselves  in  favor  of  steam  fire-engines,  as  the  one 

thing  needful. The  great  Lablachc's  collection  is  coming  un- 

dor  tho  hammer.  It  is  ono  of  snufY-boxcs ;  they  amount  to  hun- 
dreds. They  bear  imperial,  royal,  princely,  ducal,  literary  and 
lady  fair  effigies,  brilliant  in  diamond,  pearl,  malachite,  lapis  la- 

znli,  or  humblo  horn. Cromwell,  though  regarded  as  a  fanatic, 

■was,  as  moderns  say, "  down  on  "  that  class.  One  came  to  rebuke 
him  onco  for  sending  a  fleet  on  a  secret  expedition,  saying  that 
tho  Lord  wautcd  to  know  its  destination.  "  The  Lord  shall  know," 

said  Cromwell,  "for  thou  sbalt  go  with  the  fleet." The  Elm 

Street  Methodist  Society  of  New  Bedford  have  commenced  tho 
erection  of  a  now  church,  which  will  cost  about  $25,000. Mil- 
lions of  pins  are  manufactured  daily — what  becomes  of  them  nil  ? 
Some  wag  starts  the  question,  and  answers  it  thus — "Why,  they 
fall  to  tho  earth,  and  bocome  terrapins." Tho  ancient  farthin- 
gale, wo  learn,  was  a  kind  of  petticoat,  extended  by  hoops,  which 
grew  larger  and  larger  towards  the  bottom,  so  that  the  form  of  a 
woman,  from  the  waist  to  tho  feet,  resembled  a  bee-hive.  In  1560, 
Charles  IX.  was  obliged,  by  an  edict,  to  fix  a  standard  for  them 
— as  the*  fashion  grew  to  such  an  enormous  width,  that  ho  feared 

his  kingdom  would  become  entirely  submerged  by  it. Prof. 

E.  A.  Andrews,  LL.D.,  died  at  New  Britain,  Ct.,  lately,  aged  71. 
Up  to  tho  week  previous  to  his  death  his  mental  and  physical  fac- 
ulties remained  entirely  unimpaired.  He  was  actively  engaged 
upon  a  work — a  revision  of  his  large  Latin  Lexicon — which  would 
have  fully  occupied  his  time  for  two  years. 


HOWARD  ATHENAEUM. 

The  rare  excellence  of .  the  performances  at  this  house,  under 
the  management  of  Jacob  Barrow,  Esq.  and  his  accomplished 
lady,  is  the  theme  of  general  remark ;  never  have  we  witnessed 
plays  better  put  upon  the  stage,  or  more  admirably  performed. 
The  company  form  an  unusual  combination  of  strength,  whilo  the 
refined  taste  of  the  directress,  Mrs.  Barrow,  and  the  experience  of 
the  unequalled  stage  manager,  Henry  Wallack,  Esq.,  insures  the 
most  faultless  production  of  every  detail  of  the  profession.  The 
Howard  is  just  the  right  size  for  a  theatre — the  actors  can  be  dis- 
tinctly heard  and*  seen  from  every  scat,  and  the  features  of  a  friend 
recognized  from  the  extrcmest  points.  To  insure  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  those  objects  for  which  we  visit  tho  theatre,  none  should 
ever  bo  built  larger  than  this  house.  The  scenery  is  entirely  new, 
and  tho  wardrobe  astonishes  us  by  its  richness  and  variety. 


A  veteran  Animal." — A  man  in  Illinois  owns  a  horse  thirty- 
seven  years  old,  which  performs  as  much  work  as  a  young  ono, 
and  his  owner  thinks  he  might  even  now  be  driven  seventy  miles 
in  a  day  on  the  road.  Some  time  since  his  teeth  gave  out,  but 
his  owner  procured  an  artificial  set,  and  ho  now  eats  whole  corn 
as  oasily  as  a  four  year  old  colt. 


A  strong  Expression. — Mountains  arc  considerably  up  and 
down  in  Vermont.  It  is  related  that  a  coachman,  driving  up  one, 
was  asked  if  it  was  as  steep  on  the  other  side.  "  Steep,"  said  he, 
"  chain  lightning  couldn't  go  dowu  it  without  brccchin'  on  !" 


SSHagatoc  <8ati)mng0* 

Several  valuable  hones  have  :<  0       within  a  few 

weeks,  by  eating  ansonnd  corn. 
A  Turkish  toy-m 

al  i!i'  age  ol  one  hundred  and  thirteen  yean  ;  and  a  lady  d  ■ 
Smyrna,  aged  one  hundred  and  seventeen  yearn. 

Theoffecl  of  the  revival  in  Connect!  n  nearly  every 

town  in  the  State.  In  some  of  the  country  towns  daily  prayer 
meetings  am  hold,  after  the  manner  of  tboso  to  some  of  the 
churches  in  New  York. 

At  West  Point,  (ia.,  Mr.  Browner,  a  teacher,  woe  fatally  stabbed 
by  one  of  bis  pupils,  only  twelve  years  old,  whom  ho  wo  correct- 
ing with  o  switch  for  profanity.  Ono  of  tho  boy's  play-fcllowa 
advised  him  to  commit  tho  crime. 

At  the  Kingston  Assizcfl,  in  Canada,  Mr.  Gld fai  iron  bat 

recovered  n  verdict  of  S2uoo  damages  again  I  Edward  lIniFrnan, 
for  the  betrayal  of  his  daughter,  <  lathering  <  lai  ri  on,  under  prom- 
ise of  marriage.  The  British  Whig  says  this  is  the  largest  verdict 
ever  obtained  from  a  Kingston  jury  in  a  similar  cane. 

At  the  lust  annual  town  meeting  in  Salisbury,  the  right  to  ferry 
passengers  across  tho  Merrimaefrom  Ring's  Island  to  Perry  wharf 
was  bid  off  for  the  sum  of  fifty  cents.  Newburyport  receives  a 
like  Bum  from  the  purchaser.  This  is  tho  lowest  sum  it  has  ever 
sold  for.     It  has  brought  as  high  us  8600. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Louisiana  senate,  licensing 
gambling  houses.  It  fixes  tho  tax  (it  860,000  on  each  gamirfg 
house  in  the  State,  and  appropriates  one  half  of  tho  total  revenue 
to  bo  raised  under  it  to  the  Charity  Hospital,  and  the  other  half  to 
tho  various  eleemosynary  institutions  in  the  State. 

The  young  German  who  lately  shot  his  affianced  bride  at  Ther- 
esa, Wis.,  by  arrangement  between  them,  in  consequence  of  the 
refusal  of  her  parents  to  permit  tho  union,  intending  afterwards  to 
kill  himself,  but  railing  to  do  so,  has  bad  bis  trial,  confessed  tho 
docd,  and  has  heen  sentenced  to  State  prison  for  life. 

The  city  of  AVheeliug  is  up  in  arms  against  the  gas  company, 
on  account  of  exorbitant  charges,  and  large  numbers  of  citizens 
havo  inaugurated  the  use  of  candles,  carbon  oil,  mid  other  illu- 
minators, at  a  saving.  They  refuso  to  pay  over  S2  per  1000  feet, 
for  gas. 

Mr.  James  Bennett,  of  the  Howard  Athenaeum,  lately  received 
intelligence  of  the  death  of  his  only  brother,  the  Rov.  Thomas 
Bennett,  M.  A.,  many  years  incumbent  of  St.  Stephens,  Wal- 
brook,  in  the  diocese  of  the  Bishop  of  London.  Mr.  Bennett 
comes  in  for  a  handsome  legacy,  besides  some  landed  property. 

According  to  the  Cincinnati  Price  Current,  tho  number  of  hogs 
packed  in  the  entire  West  this  season  is  2,130,776  head  against 
1,852,479  last  season,  being  an  increase  of  278,000.  The  incrcaso 
in  weight  this  season  is  estimated  at  8,874,758  pounds,  equal  to 
101,211  hogs. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Manchester  Mirror,  who  has  been  visit- 
ing the  gravo  of  Thomas  Paine,  at  New  Rochellc,  N.  Y.,  says  that 
the  monument  at  the  grave  is  A  mark  for  sportsmen  as  they  pass 
by — the  engraven  profile  of  tho  deceased  and  inscription,  bearing 
the  marks  of  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  bullets. 

A  locomotive  and  six  cars  go  out  nightly  over  tho  New  Jersey 
Railroad  to  Philadelphia,  lighted  by  gas,  "and  the  difference  be- 
tween the  gas-lighted  and  the  candle-lighted  cars  gives  to  the  for- 
mer the  appearance  of  an  illuminated  train  shooting  oif  through 
Jersey  on  some  gala  occasion. 

Mr.  James  Parker,  well  known  to  the  community,  is  now  com- 
pleting the  nineteenth  year  of  his  conductorship  upon  the  Western 
Railroad,  being  the  oldest  conductor  upon  the  road,  his  term  of 
service  dating  back  to  the  commencement  of  its  operations.  Dur- 
ing this  long  period  he  has  travelled  about  one  million  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-nine  thousand  miles.  • 

Orsini,  in  conversation  with  Jules  Favre,  said; — "I  do  not  die 
for  nothing;  I  have  shown  all  Europe  by  what  a  thread  hangs 
Louis  Napoleon;  I  have  shaken  the  Anglo-French  alliance ;  I 
have  made  the  word  Italy  a  worse  threat  than  ever  ;  and  I  have, 
above  all,  forced  the  emperor's  mind  out  of  its  equilibrium — this 
is  worth  one  man's  life — a  man's  life  is  no  small  thing." 

The  riot  between  the  college  students  and  the  police  of  Dublin, 
on  tho  occasion  of  the  public  entree  of  the  new  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  attracted  great  attention,  and  has  become  the  subject  of 
an  official  investigation.  Some  of  the  students  were  seriously  in- 
jured by  the  police,  against  whom  a  bitter  feeling  has  sprung  up, 
and  a  disposition  evinced  to  renew  the  riot. 

The  Indianapolis  Journal  says  that  on  opening  a  safe,  the  other 
day,  belonging  to  tho  office -of  the  Treasurer  of  State,  which  had 
not  been  opened  for  years,  there  were  found  within  $52,000  in 
bills  on  the  Commercial  Bank,  of  Millington,  Maryland,  and  the 
Binghampton  Bank,  New  York.  This  batch  of  bills,  as  it  appears 
from  a  memorandum  found  with  them,  was  "  deposited  for  safe 
keeping/' 

A  new-comer  at  tho  State  almshouse,  at  Titicut,  who  had  been 
forwarded  by  the  mayor  of  Fall  River,  was  sent  to  the  bath,  when 
upon  undressing  him,  a  package  of  bank-bills,  amounting  to  £1500, 
with  a  land-warrant  for  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  were  found 
concealed  in  a  cloth  between  bis  handkerchief  and  bis  neck  !  This 
money,  ho  stated,  was  his  own,  saved  from  his  earnings  as  a  seiv 
captain. 

John  Travers,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  the  man  who  proposed  shoot- 
ing an  orange  from  the  head  of  a  boy  stationed  at  a  distance  of  ten 
paces,  is  highly  indignant  at  the  interference  of  Mayor  Pi'lehcr.  He 
says  he  has  made  the  pistol  his  study  for  twenty  years,  and  conse- 
quently, a  miss  is  not  possible  ;  but,  even  yielding  to  doubt,  that 
he  so  loads  his  pistol  that  tho  boy  could  not  have  been  hurt  if  he 
had  hit  him. 

Four  or  fivejemales  were  arrested  and  tried  recently  at  Mount 
Vernon,  Ind.,  for  assaulting  and  egging  a  German  Methodist 
clergyman.  They  waylaid  him  as  he  was  leaving  the  church  after 
an  evening  meeting,  and  pelted  him  with  eggs.  A  brother  of  the 
church,  who  attempted  to  shield  the  preacher,  was  knocked  down 
and  roughly  handled.  A  fine  of  52  and  costs  was  imposed  on  the 
female  assailants,  and  a  S10  fine  on  a  male  abetter. 

A  case  affecting  beneficial  societies  was  tried  several  days  since 
before  a  Baltimore  justice.  Charjes  Widener,  a  member  of  tho 
Herman  Beneficial  Society,  brought  suit  against  that  association 
for  the  recovery  of  six  weeks'  benefits,  claimed  on  account  of  sick- 
ness, but  which  the  society  refused  to  pay,  inasmuch  as  his  al- 
leged sickness  did  not  unfit  him  for  labor.  The  magistrate  gave  a 
decision  in  favor  of  the  complainant  for  the  full  amount  claimed. 

The  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  tragedian,  J.  B.  Booth, 
preparing  in  Boston,  is  an  obelisk  nine  feet  high,  upon  a  pedestal 
five  feet  six  inches  high,  and  is  rapidly  advancing  to  completion. 
The  profile  head,  surrounded  with  lairrcls,  with  which  the  front  of 
tho  obelisk  is  to  bo  embellished,  is  completed  in,  plaster.  The 
monument  is  to  be  ready  for  delivery  next  month,  and  will  be 
placed  in  the  cemetery  at  Baltimore. 


Jranos  of  GoHr. 

—  The  worst  men  often  glre  the  beet  advice. — BaaUtf. 

—  He  wanes  wit,  that  wants  reoplred  will. — Slml-. 

rag  when  he  lias  only  ono  species 

of  wit. — ta  /' 

As  a  countenance  is  made  beautiful  by  .the  soul's  shining 

through  it,  so  the  world  i«  beautiful  by  the  shining  through  it  of  u 
God. — Ja 

Tteath  i*  Of  iiriillcfre  <A  human  nitur*: 

Ami  life  without  it  wen*  not  worth  our  laklnff. 

Tbllhcr  the  poor,  tbt  ]>tiv>n*r.  ami  t 

Fly  for  relief,  and  lay  their  bu  plena  don. —  Starr* 

Write  your  name  by  kindness,  love  and  mercy,  on  the 

hearts  of  the  n  contact  with  year  by  year,  and 

you  will  never  be  forgotten, — Dr,  Ckalmen. 

....  Tho  greatest  charm  of  a  booh  i-,  perhaps,  that  we  see  in 
them  that  oiIkt  men  have-  mflbnJfl  wbal  we  have.  Some  souls  wo 
ever  fin  I  who  could  have  responded  to  all  our  agony,  be  it  whm  it 
may.    This,  at  least*  robs  misery  of  it*,  loneliness. — Author  Bdp§. 

....  If  we  would  become  heavenly-minded,  we  must  let  the 
Imamnatjon  realize  the  Mi  which  we  arc  moving  on. 

Let  it  Cfllm  von  and  ennoble  you,  and  give  you  cheerfulneis  to  en- 
dure.— Leigaton.. 

The  hand  that  hath  made  you  fair,  hath  mad?  you  good  ; 

the  goodness,  that  i*.  cheap  in  beauty,  makes  beauty  bi 

ii      ;  bat  grace,  being  the  soul  of  your  •  omplexion,  should   - 

the  body  of  it  ever  fiir. — Slurfapcare. 

....  Kvery  day  is  full  of  a  most  impressive  exj»crience.  Every 
temptation  to  evil  temper  which  can  assail  tis  to-day  will  be  en 
opportunity  to  decide  tho  question  whether  we  shall  gain  the  calm- 
ness and  the  rest  of  Christ,  or  whether  wo  shnll  be  tossed  by  the 
restlessness  and  agitation  of  tho  world. — Rdtrlton. 

....  In  all  government*,  there  must  of  necessity  be  both  the 
law  and  the  sword  ;  laws  without  arms  would  give  us  not  liberty, 
but  licentiousness;  and  arms  without  laws,  would  produce  not 
subjection  but  "slavery.  Tho  law,  therefore,  should  be  unto  the 
sword  what  the  handle  is  to  the  hatchet;  it  should  direct  tho 
stroke,  and  tompcr  the  force. — Lacon. 


Joftct'g  $3u&gct. 

In  what  ship  have  tho  greatest  number  of  men  been  wrecked  ? 
Courtship  1 

When  does  mortification  ensue  1  When  you  pop  the  question 
and  are  answered  no. 

Avoid  entering  into  an  argument  with  a  deaf  man  in  a  railway 
car,  as  it  is  sure  to  lead  to  high  words. 

The  reason  yEneas  carried  his  father  with  such  ease  was  because 
he  had  Troy  weight  upon  his  back  instead  of  avoirdupois. 

What  is  the  difference  between  an  attempted  homicide  and  a 
Cincinnati  hog  butchery?  One  is  an  assault  with  intent  to  kill, 
and  the  other  is  a  kill  with  intent  to  salt. 

A  gentleman  presented  a  lace  collar  to  the  object  of  his  adora- 
tion, and  in  a  jocular  way,  said — "  Do  not  let  any  ono  elso  rum- 
ple it."     "No,  dear,"  said  the  lady,  "  I  will  take  it  off." 

Talking  the  other  night  of  a  mutual  Irieud,  whose  love  of  beer 
had  accelerated  his  death,  Titmarsh  said,  "Ah  !  sir,  he  was  a 
man,  take  him  for  half-and-half,  we  shall  not  look  upon  his  like 
again." 

Reader,  did  yon  over  take  up  a  newspaper  that  was  two-thirds 
full  of  advertisements  without  finding  a  long  and  spirited  editorial 
urging  everybody  to  advertise  1  These  articles  aro  of  course  in- 
tended lor  the  benefit  of— the  writer. 

A  gentleman  in  Richmond  writes  that,  in  the  beautiful  village 
of  Lexington,  a  young  man,  having  devoted  himself  to  the  special 
entertainment  of  a  company  of  pretty  girls  for  a  whole  evening, 
demanded  payment  in  kisses,  when  one  of  them  instantly  replied, 
"  Certainly,  sir;  present  your  bill." 

A  man  residing  in  Indiana  announced  himself  as  a  candidate 
for  a  seat  in  the  legislature,  and  in  his  address  to  the  public  sums 
up  his  qualifications  as  follows  :  "  I  believe  I  was  the  first  civi- 
lized man  who  skinned  a  coon,  chased  a  deer,  caught  a  bear,  or 
treed  a  wild  cat,  on  the  west  side  of  White  River." 

An  assembled  family,  as  the  legacy  to  each  was  read  aloud, 
sobbed  and  wished  that  the  father  had  lived  to  enjoy  his  own  for- 
tune. At  last  came  the  bequest  to  his  heir — "  I  give  my  eldest 
son,  Tom,  a  Shilling  to  buy  him  a  rope  to  hang  himself  with." 
"  God  grant,"  said  Tom:  sobbing  like  the  rest,  "  that  my  poor 
father  had  lived  to  enjoy  it  himself." 


THE  FLAG-  OF   OUR   UNION. 

THE    FAVORITE    WEEKLY   3I3SCELLAISEOVS     JOVRAAL. 

DESIGNED  FOR  THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

Thla  long  established  and  well  known  weekly  paper,  after  txcetvf  years  of 
unequalled  prosperity  and  popularity,  has  become  a  "household  word"  from 
Maine  to  California,  gladdening  the  fireside  of  rich  and  poor,  in  town  and 
country,  all  over  the  wide  extent  of  the  United  States.  It  should  be  a  weekly 
visitor  to  every  American  home,  because 

\£J^  It  is  just  such  a  paper  as  any  father,  brother,  or  friend  would  intro- 
duce to  the  family  circle. 

{£J*~  It  ia  printed  on  the  finest  satin-surfaced  paper,  with  new  type,  and  in 
a  neat  and  beautiful  style. 

0=-  It  is  of  the  mammoth  site,  yet  contains  no  advertisements  in  its  eight 
super  royal  pages. 

O1*  It  is  devoted  to  news,  tales,  poems,  stories  of  the  sea.  diFCOTeries.  mis- 
cellany, wit  and  humor. 

Q^^  It  is  carefully  edited  by  M.  M.  Eullou,  who  has  seventeen  years  of  ed- 
itorial experience  *n  Boston. 

[0="  It  contains  in  its  large,  well  filled  and  deeply  interesting  pages  not  one 
vulgar  word  or  line. 

E^=~  It  numbers  among  its  regular  contributors  the  fceet  male  and  female 
writers  in  the  country. 

O"  Its  tales,  while  they  absorb  the  reader,  cultivate  a  taste  for  all  that  is 
good  and  beautiful  in  humanity. 

KJ*-  It  is  acknowledged  that  the  good  influence  of  such  a  paper  in  the  home 
circle  is  almost  incalculable. 

(£?=■  Its  suggestive  pages  provoke  in  the  young  an  inquiring  spirit,  and  add 
to  their  store  of  knowledge. 

O3"  Its  columns  are  free  from  politics  and  all  jarricg  topics,  its  object  being 
to  make  home  happy. 

(£7=  It  is  for  these  reasona  that  it  has  for  years  been  so  popular  a  favorite 
throughout  the  country. 

TERMS:— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one   year 62  00 

4  subscribers,   "        "    7  00 

10  "  "        "    1500 

Any  person  sending  us  twelve  subscribers  at  the  last  rate,  shall  receive  the 
thirttentft  copy  gratis. 

Any  postmaster  can  receive  a  copy  of  the  paper  to  bis  own  address  at  the 
lowest  club  rate.     IT*  Sample  copit?  pent  when  desired. 

[Cr*  One  copy  of  The  Flag  of  or/R  Usios,  and  one  copy  of  Balloc's  Picto- 
rial, to  one  nddress,  for  S3  50  a  year. 
Published  every  Saturday,  by  M.  ST.  BALLOT/, 

No.  22  Winter  Street,  Boston. 
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ENGLISH   WAR   STEAMER   AT   CANTON. CREW   AT   PRAYERS. 


SCENES  IN  THE  EAST. 
The  pictures  on  this  page  have  a  timely  interest.  They  illus- 
trate striking  features  in  the  great  drama  now  enacting  in  the 
East,  and  which  threatens  to  revolutionize  the  fortunes  of  the  old- 
est empire  in  the  world.  The  first  engraving  represents  the  crew 
of  an  English  war  steamer  at  prayer  on  the  eve  of  action  with  the 


Chinese  at  Canton.  Men  are  peculiarly  sensitive  to  religious  im- 
pression in  the  awful  moments  which  precede  an  engagement. 
In  the  second  picture  the  scene  is  changed — the  prayer  and  blessing 
have  been  made,  and  "  England  expects  each  man  to  do  his  duty." 
The  most  striking  features  in  the  second  picture  is  the  terrible 
ten  inch  gun  trained  to  bear  upon  the  foe,  and  the  innocent  sheep 


huddled  together  unconscious  of  the  fatal  storm  of  missiles  about 
to  buret  over  their  heads.  Thus  emblems  of  war  and  peace  are 
blended  in  the  same  scenes  with  striking  skill  and  effect.  The 
sturdy  tars  are  a  study  of  character,  particularly  the  genuine  old 
salt  who  stands  on  the  hither  side  of  the  gun,  careless  and  non 
chalant,  and  ready  to  fight  her  in  the  action,  to  the  last  gasp. 


ENGLISH    WAR    STEAMER    GOING    INTO    ACTION. 


M.  M.  BALLOU, 
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FTHAN  ALLEN'S  GRAVE  AND  MONUMENT. 

The  grave  of  Ethan  Allen,  the  representation  of  which  was 
drawn  expressly  for  us  by  Kilhurn  from  a  sketch  bv  R.  P.  Mal- 
lory,  is  in  the  Green  Mount  Cemetery,  about  a  mile  northeast 
from  Burlington,  Vermont.  The  cemetery  is  beautifully  situated 
on  tho  brow  of  a  hill,  from  which  there  is  a  fine  view.  In  the 
background  of  our  picture  is  seen  tho  Mansfield  Mountain,  the 
highest  of  the  Green  Mountain  range.  The  lovely  Winooski 
Bitot  is  also  seen  winding  along  tho  valley.  The  village  of  Win- 
ooski Fatls,  a  factory  village,  is  on  the  left  of  our  view,  but  is 
hidden  by  tho  foliage.  The  grave  enclosed  by  rough  stone  near 
the  centre  of  the  picture  is  that  of  Ethan  Allen.  The  other 
graves  in  the  enclosure,  shown  by  the  posts  and  chains,  belong 
also  to  the  Allen  family.  The  monument  to  the  right  of  that  of 
Ethan  Allen  is  that  of  Capt.  Hcman  Allen  ;  the  next  one  is  that 
of  Gen.  Ira  Allen,  "  the  foremost  of  the  founders  of  the  Univer- 
sity oi  Vermont,  and  one  of  the  band  of  worthies  who  by  their 
exertions  secured  the  independence  of  this  and  the  United  States." 
The  cemetery  is  a  romantic  spot,  and  shaded  by  fine  old  trees. 
The  new  monument  (shown  in  our  small  upper  view)  soon  to  be 
erected,  is  a  plain  Tuscan  column,  44  feet  in  height,  and  is  to 
stand  on  the  site  of  the  hero's  grave.  It  is  the  intention  to  have 
a  statue  upon  the  summit  of  the  column.  An  effort  is  being  made 
to  procure  this  statue  by  subscriptions  of  one  dollar  each  from 
residents  of  the  State  of"  Vermont,  ahout  five  hundred  dollars  be- 
ing already  subscribed,  and  the  completion  of  the  statue  depends 
upon  the  patriotism  of  the  sons  of  Vermont.  The  design  for  the 
monument  was  furnished  by  the  Hon.  George  P.  Marsh,  late 
United  States  minister  to  Constantinople,  and  a  distinguished  son 
of  the  Green  Mountain  State.  The  legislature  of  Vermont  ap- 
propriated two  thousand  dollars  toward  building  the  monument. 
A  portion  of  the  stone  used  formerly  composed  the  columns  of 
the  State  House  at  Montpelicr,  recently  destroyed.  The  work  is 
being  carried  forward  under  the  direction  of  John  N  Pomeroy 
and  Charles  Allen,  Esqs.  Sturdy  old  Ethan  Allen  well  deserves 
a  monument  and  statue.  From  the  broad  canvass  of  the  Revo- 
lution, crowded  as  it  is  with  heroic  figures,  he  stands  forth  promi- 
nent and  strongly  individualized.  While  the  Green  Mountains 
endure,  his  fame  will  be  perennial.  Ethan  Allen  was  born  in 
Salisbury,  Connecticut,  but  his  glory  is  identified  with  Vermont, 
whither  his  parents  emigrated  while  "he  was  quite  young.    He  was 


ethan  Allen's  monument. 


almost  entirely  a  self-made  man,  owing  very  little,  if  anything,  to 
school  or  teacher.  The  world  and  experience  were  his  "academy 
and  instructor.  He  very  early  distinguished  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  "  Green  Mountain  Boys,"  as  they  were  called,  in  resistance 
to  the  tyrannical  edicts  of  royal  authority,  and,  in  1 775,  soon  after 
the  battle  of  Lexington,  at  the  request  of  the  legislature  of  Con- 
necticut, marched  at  the  head  of  a  hand  of  230  mountaineers  o! 
Vermont,  to  the  storm  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point.  Arnold 
joined  him  at  Castlcton,  though  he  had  failed  to  raise  a  command 
as  directed  by  the  Massachusetts  Committee  of  Safety  Arriving 
at  the  lake  opposite  Ticonderoga  on  the  evening  of  the  9th  of 
May,  Allen  sent  83  men  across  in  boats.  At  day  dawn  he  crossed 
himself,  but  was  compelled  to  make  the  attack  before  his  rear  had 
joined  him.  It  was  a  desperate  enterprise,  but  all  his  men  volun- 
teered on  the  service.  He  led  them  to  the  wicket,  where  the  sen- 
try snapped  his  musket  and  retreated,  Allen  following  him  through 
the  covered  way  and  forming  his  men  on  the  parade.  Rushing 
into  the  apartments  of  the  commandant,  Captain  De  Laplace, 
who  was  undressed,  Allen  waved  his  sword  aloft,  and  demanded 
the  surrender  of  the  fortress.  "  In  whose  name  V  asked  the  as- 
tonished officer.  "  In  the  name  of  the  Great  Jehovah  and  the 
Continental  Congress  !"  thundered  Allen.  The  fort  was  imme- 
diately surrendered.  The  same  day  Allen  obtained  possession  of 
Crown  Point,  and  soon  afterwards  captured  the  only  armed  ves- 
sel on  Champlain,  and  thus  made  himself  master  of  the  lake. 
These  brilliant  exploits  gave  him  immediate  renown.  Did  our 
limits  permit  we  might  give  many  incidents  of  remarkable  bravery 
and  heroism  with  which  his  military  life  was  illustrated.  General 
Allen  was  a  man  of  strong  mind,  but  its  operations  were  ham- 
pered by  liis  imperfect  education.  His  intellectual  ambition  was 
not  bome  up  by  his  stock  of  information.  His  narrative  of  his 
captivity  and  some  political  pamphlets  exhibit  vigor  and  strong 
reasoning,  while  many  of  his  psychological  doctrines  were  fantas- 
tic and  absurd.  A  better  training  would  have  preserved  his 
strong  mind  from  many  of  the  errors  into  which  he  fell.  But 
when  we  regard  him  in  the  light  of  a  soldier,  a  patriot  and  a  citi- 
zen, there  is  everything  to  commend  in  him.  He  was  bravest 
among  the  brave,  and  as  sagacious  as  he  was  courageous.  By  a 
long  captivity  in  England,  the  suffering  colonies  were  deprived  of 
one  of  their  very  best  soldiers.  He  died  suddenly  at  his  estate  in 
Colchester,  February  13,  1789. 


GRAVE   OF   ETHAN   ALLEN,   AT   BURLINGTON,   VERMONT. 
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[Writton    or  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  GOLD  ROBBERS: 

—OR, — 

THE  AUSTRALIAN  ADVENTURERS. 


BY  II.  E.  BENNETT, 
author  op  "tub  diamond  asBKEns,"  ''fobrstgrs  of  horwat." 

[CONTINUED.  | 
CHAPTER    IX. — [CONTINUED.] 

"If  you  don't  find  your  laundress,"  said  Mrs.  Joseph,  "you 
shall  stay  with  us.  Where  there  is  enough  for  one,  there  is 
enough  for  two.  You  sec  wo  should  have  had  a  daughter  older 
than  you,  but  I  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  her  whon  she  was  but 
eight  years  old.     My  old  man  dotes  on  children." 

"But,"  said  Louisa,  who,  when  she  stood  erect,  was  a  full  head 
taller  than  her  companion,  "  I  am  not  a  child." 

"  It's  all  tho  same,  my  dear,"  replied  Madame  Joseph,  pressing 
her  arm. 

Tho  remainder  of  their  journey  seemed  very  short  to  them. 
Madame  Joseph  soon  found  her  husband,  who  was  overjoyed  to 
sco  her.  lie  was  a  little  fellow,  with  a  brisk,  bright  open  counte- 
nance. 

A  corner  of  tho  miner's  tent  was  prepared  for  the  young  girl, 
whom  these  good  pcoplo  already  loved  as  their  own  child.  There 
was  an  irresistible  charm  about  Louisa  that  won  everybody's  favor. 
There  are  some  privileged  beings  it  is  impossible  to  see  without 
loving  at  first  sight.  Her  eyes  were  the  reflection  of  a  pure  soul. 
On  board  ship,  the  captain's  wife  had  conceived  an  affection  for 
her,  and  always  kept  her  beside  her  to  spare  her  from  contact  with 
the  passengers.  Louisa  was  gentle  and  gay,  and  always  ready  to 
lend  a  helping  hand.  Good  Madame  Joseph,  who  could  not  do 
without  her,  exclaimed,  twenty  times  a  day,  "Mon  Dieul  how  hor 
mother  must  miss  her!" 

Louisa  found  the  person  she  sought— Miss  Nixon — at  the  mines. 
Miss  Nixon  told  Louisa  that  times  had  changed,  and  that,  instead 
of  a  pound  a  day,  she  paid  three  pounds  a  week ;  but  what  of 
that;  1— that  was  sixty  dollars  a  month.  Louisa  summed  up  what 
that  would  come  to  in  two  years,  and  the  poor  child  worked  with 
a  zeal  that  endangered  her  health.  Self-interest  was  Miss  Nixon's 
governing  principle ;  but  sho  became  attached  to  Louisa,  and 
would  not  allow  her  to  do  tho  heaviest  work.  Her  duty  was  to 
arrange  the  linen  and  deliver  it  twice  a  week,  assisted  by  another 
woman  when  the  clothes-basket  was  too  heavy. 

Now,  on  the  day  when  Hermann  was  so  sick,  Louisa  was  mak- 
ing her  rounds,  going  into  every  tent  to  receive  and  deliver  clothes. 
She  had  just  left  a  parcel  in  the  tent  of  an  absent  miner.  Youth 
is  gaVj  and  she  was  amusing  herself  with  her  companion  in  taking 
an  inventory  of  the  furniture,  which  consisted  of  a  pair  of  shoes, 
a  comforter,  and  a  candlestick  made  of  the  neck  of  a  junk-bottle, 
when  sho  heard  a  very  low  groan,  followed  by  another,  weaker 
still. 

"  What  is  that  V  she  asked. 
"  I'm  sure  I  can't  tell,"  replied  her  companion. 
Louisa  went  out  and  raised  tho  curtain  of  several  tents ;  the 
other  woman  did  the  same. 

"  It  was  nothing,"  they  said,  as  they  went  from  one  tent  to 
another. 

At  this  moment  another  moan  was  heard. 
"  Here  it  is !"  said  Louisa,  hastening  into  Hermann's  tent. 
Sho  was  close  to  the  young  man's  bed  before  he  saw  her.     Ho 
must  have  been  suffering  severely,  for  he  was  writhing  convul- 
sively, and  big  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks. 

"Poor  man  I"  said  she,  drawing  near  him.  "Do  you  want 
anything?" 

"Drink,  drink!"  cried  the  sick  man. 

Louisa  took  a  pitcher  and  held  it  to  his  lips.  Hermann  was 
young ;  his  sufferings  rendered  him  interesting,  and  nothing  binds 
two  hearts  like  exile.  He  gazed  on  his  visitor  without  intelli- 
gence, but  ho  felt  relieved,  and  when  she  went  away,  he  sought 
for  her,  without  knowing  what  he  wanted. 

Poor  people  are  not  ceremonious  ;  unlike  persons  of  higher 
rank,  they  do  not  see  evil  in  every  impulse  of  sympathy  evinced 
by  a  young  girl.  Among  Louisa's  customers  was  a  Dr.  Steven- 
son, one  of  the  physicians  of  Ballarat.  She  had  some  linen  for 
him  at  this  very  time. 

"Do  you  know,  sir,"  said  she,  "  that  there's  a  young  man  hero 
lying  very  ill?" 

"No,"  replied  the  physician.     "I  haven't  been  sent  for." 
"Poor  young  gentleman  !    Perhaps  he  had  no  money,  and  was 
afraid  to  call,  thinking  you  were  like  all  the  rest." 

"  Where  is  he  ?"  asked  Dr.  Stevenson,  flattered  by  the  girl's 
implied  compliment. 

"I will  go  with  you,  sir,"  sho  replied,  joyfully.  "He  looks 
honest,  and  I'm  sure  when  he's  able  to  work  he  will  not  suffer 
you  to  be  a  loser  by  him." 

They  started  accordingly.  Dr.  Stevenson  went  into  the  tent, 
and  Louisa  remained  outside,  seated  on  her  basket.  The  phy- 
sician, after  an  interview,  told  hor  that  he  was  suffering  from  un- 
healed wounds,  and  that  ho  could  not  help  himsolf,  but  would 
require  assistance. 

"  0,"  said  Louisa,  "  tell  mo  what  is  to  bo  done !  I  will  como 
to  see  him  sometimes,  and  Madame  Joseph,  too." 

"  She's  a  good-hearted  creature,"  said  the  surgeon,  "  and  I  know 
she'll  keep  her  word." 

Louisa  took  his  directions  and  went  to  her  friend,  who  had 


various  old  womon's  remedies,  which  are  often  by  no  means  dos- 
picablo.     Together  thoy  took  charge  of  tho  invalid. 

For  certain  natures  abandonment  and  solitudo  arc  more  dan- 
gerous than  suffering  itself.  Hermann  was  so  happy  in  the  inter- 
est these  two  women  evinced  for  him,  that  he  felt  relieved  in  body 
and  soul.  Whon  Louisa  made  her  appearance  at  nightfall,  and 
asked  from  without,  "  Can  I  come  in,  Mr.  Hormann  V  tho  young 
man  experienced  a  gentle  sensation  of  pleasuro  which  was  better 
than  all  the  balms  of  science. 

When  he  had  recovered,  he  said  to  Madame  Joseph,  ono  day : 

"I  know  not  how  to  testify  my  gratitude  to  you.  I  owo  you 
my  life." 

"  You  owo  nothing  to  mo,"  replied  the  good  woman,  "  but 
Louisa  has  tended  you  like  a  sister.  Poor  girl !  sho  has  pinched 
herself  for  your  sake.  Go  to  work  and  pay  her  what  she  has  ex- 
pended, for  sho  is  not  rich,  and  her  mother  stands  in  need  of 
help." 

"I  did  not  know  that,"  said  Hermann,  confused  and  happy  at 
the  samo  time.  "  She  did  not  tell  mo  ;  I  would  not  have  accepted 
such  sacrifices." 

"  No  danger  of  hor  telling  you.  But  I  will  say  for  hor  that 
she's  as  generous  as  any  fine  lady.  True  wealth,  my  son,  lies  in 
the  heart,  and  Louisa's  heart  is  worth  all  tho  treasures  in  tho 
world." 

Before  sho  left,  Madame  Joseph  also  said  something  which 
Hermann  did  not  exactly  understand.  Ho  walked  about,  ab- 
sorbed in  thought,  and  then  stopped  and  said  to  himself,  "I  am 
strong  enough  ;  to-morrow — yes,  to-morrow  I  will  dig  tho  earth, 
and  pray  God  to  protect  mo.     Dear  Louisa  1" 


CHAPTER  X. 

A  DEBT  OF  GRATITUDE.   LOVERS'  PARTING. 

■  Terror  reigned  in  the  mines  after  the  murder  of  tho  English- 
man. Max  and  his  comrade,  after  consulting  together,  determined, 
to  take  claims  in  their  name,  to  mask  their  horrible  trade  by  an 
honest  exterior. 

"  That's  the  ticket !"  said  the  Slasher.  "Nobody '11  suspect  ns  ; 
we'll  pretend  to  work  in  tho  daytime,  and  at  night  we'll  fill  our 
pockets  in  short  order." 

This  plan  proved  perfectly  successful.  They  knew  what  miners 
were  the  luckiest,  and  made  a  sure  thing  of  every  infamous  stroke 
they  attempted.  All  was  terror  in  the  camp  of  the  diggers.  Men 
spoke  with  fright  of  a  band  of  malefactors  whose  cruelty  equalled 
their  audacity.  Precautions  were  taken  ;  a  watch  was  kept.  But 
crime  has  imitators ;  the  plague-spot  spread,  and  often  the  very 
men  to  whom  measures  of  security  were  entrusted  were  themselves 
interested  in  rendering  them  null. 

Max  was  insatiable.  He  would  have  cut  a  man  to  pieces  to 
obtain  an  ounce  of  gold.  One  night  he  entered  a  miner's  tent, 
who  was  broad  awake,  contrary  to  Max's  expectation.  He  not 
only  refused  to  surrender  his  treasure  to  the  robber,  but  put  him- 
solf on  the  defensive.  Max  sprang  upon  him  like  a  panther,  and 
winding  his  arms  about  him,  tried  to  throw  him;  but  the  man 
held  his  own.  It  was  a  match — equal  strength,  equal  courage, 
neither  armed,  for  their  exploded  pistols  had  fallen  to  tho  ground. 
Max  tore  his  enemy  with  teeth  and  nails,  like  a  wild  beast;  the 
unfortunate  man  retaliated  in  the  same  manner,  and  neither  utter- 
ed a  groan.  In  the  crisis  of  this  desperate  struggle,  the  Slasher 
made  his  appearance. 

"  Free  mo  from  this  madman  1"  said  Max.  "  But  look  out  for 
me.  Ho  is  crushing  me  in  his  arms.  Wo  are  but  one.  Take 
heed  how  you  strike !" 

The  Slasher  took  a  match  from  his  pocket,  and  the  sudden 
blaze  was  reflected  from  the  broad  blade  of  his  knife.  The  un- 
fortunate miner  saw  that  ho  was  lost,  and  clung  to  Max  with  des- 
perate strength.  At  tho  moment  he  felt  the  keen  steel  in  his  flesh, 
he  uttered  no  groan ;  it  was  the  voice  of  Max  that  rang  upon  the 
night  air. 

"Hush  !"  said  the  Slasher,  stooping  down. 
"  Look !"  cried  Max,  with  haggard  eyes.    "  Take  his  head  from 
my  shoulder ;  he  is  rending  it  with  his  teeth." 

"He  wont  do  so  any  more,"  said  the  Slasher,  in  a  low  tone, 
trying  to  unlock  the  jaws  of  the  poor  miner,  now  set  in  the  rigidity 
of  death. 

Max  made  an  effort,  and  succeeded  in  extricating  his  bleeding 
shoulder.  Ho  put  his  hand  on  it.  The  agony  he  suffered  made 
him  wild.  In  his  rage,  he  spurned  tho  fallen  miner  with  his  foot, 
and  kneeling  down,  drove  his  poignard  up  to  the  guard  in  his 
heart.  Like  a  vampire,  he  saw  tho  steel  disappear  in  the  wound 
with  an  infernal  joy. 

Meanwhile  the  Slasher  had  collected  the  gold-dust  which  was 
contained  in  little  leather  bags. 

"  Come,"  said  he,  striking  Max  on  tho  shoulder.  "What  d'ye 
want  to  stay  gazing  flt  him  as  if  you  was  ogoing  to  paint  his 
pictur  ?" 

"  I  come  I"  said  Max.  "  Wonld  that  he  would  revive ;  then  I 
might  stab  him  again !" 

"It's  hall  your  fault,"  said  tho  Slasher  j  "you're  always  in 
sich  an  infernal  hurry.  Why  didn't  ye  wait  an  hour  later?  Are 
you  much  hurt?" 

"  Do  you  seo  how  he  has  bitten  me  V* 

"  That's  nothing.   I've  got  bandages  that'll  make  you  all  right." 
He  handed  Max  the  booty.     Tho  robber  weighed  tho  bags  in 
his  hand,  and  then  said : 

"  This  hardly  pays  for  risking  life.  Trust  me;  we  must  try  a 
grand  stroke." 

"Agreed  ;  but  I  wont  give  up  the  job  we've  arranged  for  day 
after  to-morrow.  Two  thousand  pounds  sterling  isn't  to  be 
sneezed  at — eh?" 


The  plan  alluded  to  was  stopping  a  man  on  tho  highway.  Max 
was  ill.  Tho  Slasher  undertook  the  affair  alone,  and  our  readers 
arc  acquainted  with  the  result,  for  the  man  attacked  was  no  other 
than  Shcltio's  owner.  We  know  how  the  mare  saved  both  her 
master's  life  and  the  gold  lie  earned.  It  was  the  first  business  tho 
Slasher  had  undertaken  alone  since  his  partnership  with  Max. 

Humiliated  at  being  baffled,  and  losing  all  prudence,  he  ran  like 
a  madman  through  the  woods  ;  but  it  will  be  remembered  that  tho 
mare,  beforo  her  fall,  seemed  to  have  wings.  Her  rider  was  there- 
fore far  away  in  safety  when  tho  Slasher  came  up  to  Sheltie  in  the 
ditch,  into  which  she  had  rolled. 

"Perdition  I"  he  exclaimed.  "If  I  can't  havo  tho  rider,  at 
least  I'll  hare  tho  horse." 

He  examined  Sheltic's  wounds,  and,  having  satisfied  himself 
that  they  were  not  dangerous,  washed  them  carefully,  and  dragged 
her — for  she  could  hardly  keep  her  feet — into  a  lonely  and  thickly- 
wooded  spot.  He  left  her  thoro,  very  suro  that  she  would  not 
wander  off.  The  Slasher  was  veiy  much  confused  as  he  told 
Max  of  the  ill  success  of  his  enterprise.  Max  shrugged  his 
shoulders  contemptuously. 

"You're  a  poor  hand,"  ho  said.  "And  what  was  your  bright 
idea  is  bringing  the  horse  back?  To  get  us  into  trouble,  I 
suppose." 

"  We'll  leavo  her  where  she  is,"  said  the  Slasher,  timidly,  for 
ho  felt  his  immeasurable  inferiority  to  his  comrade. 

While  these  two  worthy  associates  were  plotting  and  executing 
fresh  villanies,  Hermann  was  recovering  his  strength  by  degrees. 
He  worked  gaily  from  morning  till  night.  When  Louisa  brought 
her  clothes,  she  always  paid  a  visit  to  Hermann.  He  would  come 
up  from  his  diggings ;  they  would  chat  for  a  minute,  and  both 
would  be  happy  for  tho  rest  of  tho  day.  One  day — it  was  that 
following  the  night  of  Max's  desperate  encounter  with  his  victim, 
Louisa  came  with  her  companion,  and  an  enormous  basket  of 
linen.  She  called  her  friend,  but  her  voice  was  sad.  He  came 
up,  and  read  in  her  eyes  the  sorrows  of  her  heart. 

"lam  going  to  leave  you,  Mr.  Hermann,"  sho  said.  "My 
mistress  has  made  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  is  going  to  tho 
city." 

Hermann  turned  pale.  The  idea  of  losing  Louisa's  society  had 
never  occurred  to  him.  Ho  looked  down,  and  after  a  few  minutes' 
reflection,  said  to  the  woman  who  accompanied  Louisa : 

"  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  Madame  Joseph  that  I  wish 
to  see  her  immediately  ?" 
She  left,  without  a  word. 

Louisa's  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  ground ;  she  had  no  strong th  to 
speak,  and  straggled  to  repress  her  tears.  Hermann  looked  at 
her,  and  read  tho  heart  he  knew  was  his,  but  did  not  try  to  con- 
sole her.     He  had  never  said,  "Louisa,  I  love  you." 

They  were  both  silent  till  Madame  Joseph  made  her  appearance. 
"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  she  cried,  all  out  of  breath. 
"My  good  friend,"  said  Hermann,  "  Louisa  is  going  to  leave 
us." 

"That's  likely,"  replied  the  good  woman;  "who  says  so? 
Why,  Louisa,  since  you've  been  here,  haven't  I  served  you  as  a  mo- 
ther and  loved  you  with  all  my  heart  ?  And  doesn't  my  husband 
tell  the  rough  rascals  that  live  here  that  if  they  don't  treat  you  with 
proper  respect,  they  must  settle  with  him  ?  I'm  sure  my  poor 
Joseph  would  pine  away  to  a  skeleton  if  you  were  to  go,  and 
there's  other  folks  that  would  break  their  hearts  about  it." 

It  was  superfluous  to  look  at  Hermann  to  confirm  this  last 
assertion. 

"  My  mistress  is  going  to  leave  the  mines,"  said  Louisa,  with  a 
sigh. 

"  Well,  what  if  she  is  V  replied  Madame  Joseph,  laughing. 
"Let  her  go,  and  good  luck  to  her !  You  shall  come  to  me,  and 
I  flatter  myself  you'll  be  just  as  well  cared  for.  You  can  always 
earn  your  living,  and  if  you  can't,  my  good  man  isn't  afraid  of 
work ;  he'll  work  for  both  of  us." 

Louisa's  face  brightened  with  a  sudden  joy.  She  waited  for 
Hermann's  answer,  who  took  Madarao  Joseph's  hand  and  pressed 
it  warmly. 

"You  are  goodness  itself,"  said  he.  "You  havo  guessed  my 
secret  wishes.  Now,  dear  Louisa,  let  me  tell  you,  in  the  presence 
of  our  mutual  friend,  that  your  departure  would  distress  me  un- 
speakably ;  for  I  love  you." 

Louisa  could  not  conceal  her  emotion,  for  her  heart  was  brim- 
ming with  joy. 

"I  have  long  loved  you,"  ho  continued,  "and  I  should  lose  the 
life  you  saved  if  I  were  to  lose  you.  But  for  this  circumstance,  I 
should  havo  concealed  the  state  of  my  feelings ;  for  I  respect  and 
love  you,  and  6he  deserves  to  be  loved  whom  a  man  chooses  as 
his  partner  for  life." 

Louisa  felt  herself  sinking,  and  leaned  on  Madame  Joseph's 
arm,  who  said  to  her : 

"  Docs  this  surprise  you  ?  I  knew  he  loved  you,  and  I  wouldn't 
check  him,  for  I  knew  he  was  a  noble  young  man,  and  meant  well 
by  you." 

Louisa  cast  down  her  eyes.  Hermann  resumed : 
"  But  I  am  not  one  of  those  egotists  who  thinks  only  of  his 
own  happiness,  without  troubling  himself  as  to  the  position  ho 
can  offer  a  wife.  My  health  is  poor,  and  I  daro  not  wish  to  ex- 
pose you,  Louisa,  to  the  risk  of  having  to  work  for  me  day  and 
night.  You  arc  the  good  angel  God  has  sent  mo  on  this  earth. 
Everything  has  gone  well  with  mo  since  I  have  known  you.  I 
am  beginning  to  find  gold ;  I  am  recovering  strength,  courage  and 
hope.  Pray  Heaven  to  protect  mc,  Louisa,  if  you  consent  to  be 
my  wife." 

Louisa  pressed  her  friend's  hand. 

"  She  consents !"  cried  Madame  Joseph.  "  You  needn't  have 
asked  her.    I  think  the  prospect  of  poverty  with  you  wouldn't 
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alarm  her.    Rut  I  approve  of  your  sentiments.    Louisa  is  young, 
and  at  her  ago,  girls  don't  took  ahead.    You  must  think  for  both. 
It  takes  very  little  i"  produce  happiness,  bat  then  you  musf  have 
that  little.    Only,  my  dear  girl,  you  mat  I  lee  thai  if  you  go 
you'll  taRo  Hermann's  courage  with  yon,  and  that  will  set  tl 
back  terribly." 

"  I  Mm  ii'. i  anxious  to  go,"  said  Louisa,  hurriedly,  "  if  I  could 
only  emu  money  hero." 

Hermann  thanked  her  with  n  look, 

"  ( 'mill1,"  fiuid  Madamo  Jo.icpli,  to  the  two  young  women,  point- 
ing to  the  basket ;  "  to  work !" 

Hermann's  eyes  rested  for  n  moment  on  the  basket.  Ho  Rtnrtcd 
suddenly  and  tamed  pale  as  death.  Ho  saw  a  wash-leather  bolt 
thut  ho  thought  ho  recognized  OS  Albert's. 

"Who  gave  you  thai  '"  In-  cried. 

"I  took  it  by  mistake  with  the  linen  of  a  miner  named  Mux," 
replied  Louisa.    "  Wo  are  going  to  return  it,  as  wo  pass." 

"Mux!  Max !"  repeated  Hermann,  taking  up  the  bolt.  '"Tis 
strange!"  Thou  he  shouted:  "'Tisthc  same!  Albert! — here 
is  his  namOj  written  With  his  own  hand." 

A  (lend  silence  ensued.  Hermann's  features  wore  convulsed 
with  emotion. 

"  What  is  tho  matter?"  asked  Louisa,  who  was  very  much 
frightened. 

"Nothing,"  replied  Hermann,  who  had  timo  to  recover  hitn- 
self,  and  who,  to  spare  Louisa's  feelings,  now  affected  as  much 
ttidlflbrencO  as  ho  had  lately  displayed  emotion.  "I  thought  I 
recognized — hut  no.  I  am  mistaken.  Where  is  tho  man's  tent 
whoro  you  got  this  bolt?" 

Louisa  gave  him  tho  direction. 

"  Leave  it  with  mo ;  I  know  tho  owner,  and  will  take  it  to  him 
myself." 

Louisa  left,  radiant  and  happy,  thinking  of  tho  bright  futnro 
which  should  seo  her  Hermann's  wife.  Still,  tho  incident  of  tho 
belt  worried  her  a  little ;  but  Madame  Joseph  laughed  away  her 
anxiety. 

When  she  was  out  of  sight,  Hermann  walked  to  and  fro  in  tho 
greatest  agitation,  communing  with  himself. 

"  Good  Heaven  1  can  it  be  possible  ?  Can  Max,  the  man  who 
ruined  me — horror !  I  cannot  think  it ;  it  is  a  strange  coincidence 
of  name.     In  any  case,  the  mystery  shall  be  cleared  up." 

Ho  laid  away  his  tools,  and  started  with  a  firm,  deliberate  step. 
Tho  place  to  which  lie  bad  been  directed  was  far  distant.  On 
reaching  the  door  of  the  tent,  he  hesitated  ;  a  secret  shudder  run- 
ning through  his  frame  told  him  that  the  worst  he  feared  was  true. 
He  was  soon  to  meet  his  enemy  face  to  face. 

Max,  in  consequence  of  his  wounds,  had  not  gone  out  for  seve- 
ral days.  His  right  arm  was  swollen,  so  that  ho  could  hardly 
bend  it  to  put  it  in  a  scarf.  He  was  uneasy,  like  all  who  have 
siiiB  upon  their  conscience  ;  a  falling  leaf  frightened  him.  Ho 
heard  footsteps ;  it  was  Hermann,  who  had  walked  round  bis  tent 
twice,  without  daring  to  enter.  Max  then  rushed  out,  with  tho 
troubled  and  wild  air  of  a  man  who  thinks  himself  pursued  and 
wishes  to  defend  himself. 

He  stopped  as  if  thunderstruck  at  Hermann's  fixed  and  menac- 
ing look.  His  face  became  lividly  pale,  and  for  a  moment  he  cast 
a  haggard  and  wavering  glance  about  him.  Ho  would  have  liked 
to  shed  his  enemy's  blood  drop  by  drop  :  but  he  was  wounded; 
Hermann  did  not  appear  alarmed,  and  must  have  weapons  ready 
for  defence  or  aggression.  What  was  to  bo  done?  The  serpent 
swallowed  his  venom,  though  it  nearly  strangled  him.  He  did 
not  despair  of  deceiving  Hermann's  mild  and  loyal  nature  by 
omploying  consummate  hypocrisy. 

"  Hermann,"  said  he,  softening  his  voice,  "I  seo  that  you  want 
to  destroy  me,  to  arrest  me.  It  will  cost  you  small  trouble,  for  I 
am  in  no  condition  to  defend  myself.  I  have  wronged  you  too 
deeply  to  hope  for  an}r  mercy  at  your  hands." 

"  It  was  not  on  my  own  account  I  came  hither,  wretch !  but  for 
a  crime  of  darker  dye." 

"  I  have  but  one  crime  to  reproach  myself  with,"  replied  Max, 
haughtily,  "  and  that  concerns  yourself." 

"  Tell  me,  then,  how  a  woman  chanced  to  find  this  among  your 
effects  ?"  said  Hermann,  showing  Montfort's  belt. 

Max  bit  his  lips,  bnt  the  action  was  almost  imperceptible.  He 
was  not  a  man  to  lose  bis  self-command  twice  in  succession,  in  so 
short  a  time. 

"  I  think  not  among  my  effects,"  ho  replied,  calmly.  "Possi- 
bly in  my  tent.  There  are  several  of  us,  and  I  do  not  know  my 
companions.  I  came  hither  dying  of  hunger,  not  knowing  whom 
to  appeal  to,  for  I  could  only  travel  in  the  night,  and  through  the 
woods.  I  worked  till  fatigue  broke  mo  down.  I  had  not  a  shil- 
ling, and  but  that  my  companions  gave  me  food,  I  shoald  have 
died." 

Hermann  was  unmoved  by  this  tale ;  yet  Max  might  be  speak- 
ing the  truth.  Against  such  coolness  he  fett  that  he  was  power- 
less. To  attempt  the  arrest  of  Max  alone  would  have  been  an 
act  of  madness.  Tho  opening  of  the  tent  displayed  a  perfect 
arsenal  of  weapons. 

"I have  acted  liko  a  boy,"  thought  Hermann.  "My  impa- 
tience to  discover  Albert's  assassin  has  misled  mo.  But  one  thing 
remains — to  apprize  tho  police.  Heaven  grant  they  may  get  here 
in  time !" 

Hermann  had  no  sooner  gone  than  Max  ran  for  the  Slasher. 

"Quick — quick!"  said  Max.  "We  must  fly  instantly.  The 
belt  has  betrayed  us,  and  I  have  seen  tho  man  for  whom  I  was 
sentenced  as  a  felon.  In  one  hour,  perhaps,  the  blood-hounds 
will  be  laid  upon  our  track.     Is  your  horse  fast?" 

"Aha  !"  said  the  Slasher,  with  a  smile  of  satisfaction,  "  I  didn't 
do  amiss  when  I  kept  the  marc." 

"No  words,  man, — action,  action!     Take  your  pistols." 


Five  minutes  after,  the  two  accomplices  were  in  the  woods. 
M.i .  looked  111  Shelti<  '■■  Bcarcely  healed  wounds. 

ig,"  Bald  he.     "  If  who  falls,  I  will  go  on  on  foot 
You  must  take  unothor  road.    Try  to  (Ind  a  horse.    1  m 
ground,  ut  any  rate.     He  hasn't  seen  you,  doesn't  know  you,  and 
yon  have  nothing  to  fear  on  your  account.    Forcwelll     We  meet 
at  Bondigo." 

According  to  his  wont,  the  Slasher  nodded  in  token  ol 
and  they  parted. 

Hermann  had  gone  to  tho  police-office,  lb;  did  not  find  tins 
principal  employe's,  who  were  off  on  hor-i.-bacl;  ^oing  their  rounds 
in  the  neighborhood.  His  declaration  was  received]  but  us  tho 
pursuit  could  not  commence  till  tho  return  of  the  officer,  Max  had 
a  fair  start. 

Hermann, was  not  surprised  when  he  was  informed  at  night  that 
when  the  officers  had  gone  to  arrest  Mux,  they  found  that  his  tent 
had  been  abandoned  for  several  hours.  He  experienced  the  sad- 
dest  presentiments,  and  reproached  himself  severely. 

"This  man  is  guilty,"  he  thought.  "I  should  bnvo  caught 
him  by  tho  throat  and  dragged  him  to  tho  police  station.  Now  ho 
is  awaro  thnt  I  know  his  new  crime;  htB  hatred  will  pursue  me 
everywhere.  Who  knows  but  bo  will  seek  to  avenge  himself  on 
Louisa,  who  put  mo  on  his  track?  His  accomplices,  if  ho  havo 
any,  have  remained  behind.  I  havo  everything  to  fear  from  those 
wretches." 

Ho  could  not  endure  this  thought,  no  was  willing  to  remain 
himself  exposed  to  peril,  but  at  no  price  would  be  permit  Louisa 
to  share  the  danger,  lie  resolved  to  feign'  a  pretext  to  get  her 
away,  and  for  that  purpose  went  to  Madame  Joseph's  tho  next 
morning. 

"  I  am  soon  going  to  start  for  Melbourne,"  said  he,  "but  I 
think  Louisa  ought  to  got  there  a  few  days  beforo  me.  It  is  well 
known  that  I  love  her.  Wo  cannot  avoid  seeing  each  other  con- 
stantly, and  I  am  afraid  that  evil  tongues  may  tarnish  her 
reputation." 

Madame  Joseph  thought  ho  was  right,  and  made  no  objection  ; 
but  it  was  difficult  to  persuade  Louisa.  The  instinct  of  her  affec- 
tion revealed  to  her  that  there  was  something  mysterions  in  all 
this  which  Hermann  was  anxious  to  conceal  from  her.  She  wept 
and  prayed,  but  Herman  was  inflexible.  A  delay  of  three  days 
was  all  sho  could  obtain.  At  the  expiration  of  the  time,  the  poor 
girl  departed,  promising  to  write  every  day,  and  receiving  the 
same  pledge  from  her  lover. 

Hermann  felt  as  if  a  weight  had  been  lifted  from  his  heart.  But 
his  disturbed  imagination  foresaw  evil,  and  at  night,  in  his  agita- 
ted dreams,  ho  constantly  saw  Max  standing,  knife  in  hand,  at  his 
bedside. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Max  had  journeyed  a  day  and  night  almost 
without  stopping.  In  the  fear  of  pursuit,  ho  turned  every  moment 
and  listened,  thinking  ho  heard  the  gallop  of  a  horse.  In  vain 
did  poor  Shettio  try  to  get  breath  ;  she  was  hardly  allowed  time  to 
crop  a  little  grass  by  the  wayside,  and  was  completely  exhausted 
when  the  robber  finally  drew  bridle  and  dismounted.  Tho  good 
beast  waited,  with  drooping  head,  for  a  caross.  Tho  bridle  was 
tossed  on  her  neck,  and  a  touch  of  tho  hand  and  "begone I"  were 
all  her  recompense. 

Max  laid  down  to  sleep  a  few  honrs  at  the  foot  of  a  tree.  With 
at  least  twenty-four  hours'  start  of  those  who  might  have  attempted 
to  pursue  him,  ho  felt  completely  safo.  He  knew  that  at  this 
period  tho  police  bad  neither  the  means  nor  inclination  for  so  long 
an  expedition.  Still,  he  did  not  delay  remounting,  but  ho  con- 
tinued his  flight,  at  a  more  moderate  pace,  saving  Sheltie,  so  that 
she  might  be  able  to  finish  the  journey. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  day,  ho  had  reached  the  point  settled  on 
as  the  place  of  meeting  with  tho  Slasher.  The  latter  had  not 
made  his  appearance. 

"Strange!"  thought  Max.  "I  took  the  longest  road.  He 
should  have  been  here." 

He  advanced  on  the  road  by  which  the  Slasher  was  to  join  him, 
and  on  the  way  meditated  deeply  on  the*  execution  of  a  project 
which  completely  absorbed  him.  Ho  stopped  before  one  of  the 
deepest  places  in  the  road,  looked  round  him,  and  said,  with  a 
strange  smile: 

"This  is  the  only  road.  Eight  days  more  of  rain,  and  here  we 
must  attack.  With  the  horses  and  wagons  sunk  in  the  mud,  our 
strength  will  be  trebled." 

At  this  moment  a  cart  loaded  with  flour  for  the  mines  appeared. 
The  driver  was  tall  and  stout,  and  notwithstanding  his  rough 
dress  and  coarse  boots  spattered  with  mud,  had  an  air  of  refine- 
ment and  good  breeding.  Who  could  he  be  ?  Doubtless  one  of 
those  poor  young  men  of  good  family,  so  many  of  wdiom  arc  seen 
in  Australia,  who  come  full  of  the  wildest  hopes,  and  are  reduced 
to  driving  carts  or  breaking  stones  for  a  living. 

The  cart  continued  to  advance.  Max  seemed  more  interested 
in  it  than  the  driver  himself;  his  gaze  was  obstinately  fixed  on 
the  wheels  as  they  sank  deeper  in  the  clay  soaked  by  the  heavy 
rains.  The  driver  stopped  his  horses,  and  advanced  to  try  the 
depth  of  the  mud  with  his  whip;  but  lie  plunged  in  up  to  his 
knees,  and  that  was  only  tho  beginning  of  tho  rut.  He  passed 
his  band  over  his  forehead  despairingly,  hesitated,  and  then,  thiuk- 
ing  ho  could  not  sleep  there,  went  back  to  his  horses.  He  patted 
the  neck  of  the  wheeler,  and  shouted  to  the  team.  The  three 
horses  tugged  with  all  their  might,  and  the  cart  advanced  slowly. 
Max,  with  folded  arms  and  anxious  eye,  watched  the  proceeding, 
leaning  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree  beside  this  chance-made  road, 
as  if  his  fortune  depended  on  the  motion  of  the  vehicle.  The 
driver  encouraged  his  horses  with  his  voice,  and  cracked  bis  whip 
in  the  air.  The  noble  animals  sprang  into  the  slough,  but  when 
the  cart  was  once  fairly  in  the  middle,  the  wheels  sank  up  to  the 
hubs,  and  were  motionless.     The  body  of  the  cart  was  all  that 


kept  them  from  sinking  deeper.     Max  seemed  delighted;  he  had 

. 

I        driver  did  not  ^tri!;.;  his  horses;  he  knew  they  could  do 
off  his  frock,  and  seeing  Max,  asked  him  to 
help  him. 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  replied  Max.  "But  what  are  you  going 
to  do  ?" 

"  What  I've  been  obliged  to  do  twenty  times  since  I  left  Mel- 
bourne," said  the  cartman.  "  Tako  ofl"  my  load  and  try  to  get 
my  cart  out." 

"  Voti  have  a  troublesome  trade/'  said  Max. 

"I  could  do  no  better,"  replied  tho  cartman.  "The  miners 
pay  mo  fifty  pounds  sterling  a  Ion  for  carting  provisions,  I  was 
astonished  to  And  oiiur  men  refusing  the  job  ;  but  I  see  why  lliey 
did  now,  for  a  man  is  often  obliged  to  leave  his  load  to  save  his 
wagon  and  horses." 

"  How  does  the  gold  train  get  along?"  asked  Max,  with  an  air 
of  indifference.     "  They  pay  it  goes  through  in  three  days." 

"  What  they  say  i«n't  always  gospel,"  replied  the  cartman. 
"  Though  the  wagon  is  built  for  bad  roads,  and  they  sometimes 
havo  eight  horses,  they  ore  often  one  or  two  days  behindhand." 

"  You  don't  look  as  if  you'd  been  brought  up  to  this  business, 
my  friend." 

"No,"  replied  the  stranger.  "My  father  is  one  of  the  richest 
bankers  in  London." 

For  a  full  hour  Max  helped  the  yonng  man  to  unload  his  cart. 
When  it  was  empty,  the  horses  started  the  cart  with  difficulty. 

"Is  this  the  worst  spot  of  road  you've  come  to?"  asked  Max, 
as  ho  lent  a  hand  to  replace  the  load. 

"No,"  replied  the  young  man.     "  There's  a  worse  one  half  a' 
mile  from  here.     I  only  got  through  by  borrowing  the  horses  from 
another  wagon." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Max. 

"Thank  me!  No,  my  friend  ;  I'm  under  obligation  to  you," 
said  the  stranger,  raising  his  hat  politely. 

The  cart  went  on  its  way.  Max  started  to  examine  tho  place 
the  cartman  had  spoken  of.  His  ardent  eye  measured  tho  depth 
of  the  slough,  and  he  exclaimed  to  himself: 

"  Good— excellent !  This  place  is  better  yet.  The  road  is 
narrow,  and  the  wood  thick." 

A  gleam  of  joy,  like  an  infernal  ray,  traversed  his  countenance. 
He  resumed  the  road  which  led  to  Bcndigo.  The  Slasher  was 
waiting  for  him  at  the  appointed  place.  Max  rushed  up  to  him, 
seized  his  arm,  and  led  him  to  a  solitary  spot. 

"  It  is  time,"  said  he,  "to  confide  my  plans  to  you.  We  must 
operate  on  a  grander  scale ;  strike  where  there  aro  millions  to  be 
won." 

The  Slasher  looked  at  him  in  silence. 

"  We  shall  soon  be  dangling  in  a  brace  of  hempen  cravats," 
added  Max,  "  if  we  continue  to  attack  the  miners.  They  cling  to 
their  gold  as  to  their  lives  ;  wo  must  kill  them  to  rob  them,  and 
that's  often  troublesome,  like  our  last  affair." 

The  eyes  of  the  Slasher  expressed  assent. 

"  I  have  resolved,"  continued  Max,  "  to  plunder  the  gold  train." 

The  Slasher  started  back. 

"To  attack  the  hescort!"  he  cried.  "Then  you've  found 
friends  to  lend  an  'elping  'and." 

"No,"  replied  Max.     "  Two  are  enough  in  the  proper  place." 

Tho  Slashor  had  halted,  and  seemed  unwilling  to  go  further. 
Max  pressed  him  forward  roughly. 

"  Come  on,  coward  !"  said  he.  "I  don't  mean  to  try  it  to-day. 
I'll  explain  my  plan." 

The  Slasher  made  a  gesture,  which  said  plainly,  "  You  are 
wasting  your  time  and  words ;  you  cau  never  persuade  me  that 
two  men  can  attack  ten  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  always  ready  to 
defend  themselves." 

Max  troubled  himself  little  about  his  comrade's  opinion;  he 
looked  on  him  merely  as  a  useful  instrument  to  be  sharpened  for 
his  work. 

"A  short  distance  from  here,"  he  said,  "there  is  a  road  so  low 
and  muddy  that  wagons  often  stick  there  half  a  day;  that  is 
worth  four  men  to  us.  The  men  of  the  escort  guard  wealth  that 
is  not  theirs  ;  they  will  defend  it  as  soldiers ;  we  wilt  attack  it  as 
traitors  :  that  will  double  our  force.  If  the  attempt  fail,  or  if  it 
be  too  difficult,  wc  have  thick  woods  on  each  side;  they  will  guard 
their  gold,  and  will  not  think  of  pursuing  us." 

"But  if  there  aro  people  on  the  road  ? — if  the  wagon  doesn't 
stick  fast?" 

"  Then,"  said  Max,  impatiently,  "wo  shall  not  attack,  that's 
all.  Do  you  think  I'm  a  blockhead,  or  set  less  store  by  mv  life 
than  you  do  by  yours  ?  I  should  think  more  of  it,  for  I  am  fif- 
teen years  younger.  Once  for  all,  will  you  hear  what  I  say,  with- 
out making  remarks  which  arc  nothing  to  the  point  ?  I  warned 
you  that  I  was  ambitious,  and  would  not  live  like  a  wild  beast, 
hid  all  my  life  in  the  woods.  The  dame  I  woo  is  Fortune,  not 
the  coy  prude  who  gives  me  her  finger-tips  to  kiss,  but  a  generous, 
prodigal  patroness.  Gold,  Gold  !"  he  exclaimed,  warming  as  ho 
spoke.  "  With  gold  a  man  can  forge  a  key  to  paradise.  Nothing 
ean  make  gold,  but  gold  can  make  everything;  and  for  my  part, 
I  should  feel  safer  behind  a  wall  of  blazing  diamonds  than  in  the 
heart  of  a  stone  fortress." 

The  Slasher  "  grinned  horribly  a  ghastly  smile."  Max  shrugged 
his  shoulders  almost  imperceptibly.  "Brute!"  he  muttered  to 
himself;  then  added  aloud,  with  an  ironical  smile  which  showed 
his  hatred  to  the  world : 

"  You're  horribly  ugly,  my  dear  Slasher,  yet  the  loveliest  wo- 
man in  the  world  would  fall  in  love  with  you,  if  you  could  bid  a 
golden  river  bathe  her  feet." 

The  Slasher  hesitated  no  longer.  The  scheme  seemed  feasible, 
and  he  asked,  impatiently  :  ""When  shall  we  begin?" 
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"  To-morrow,"  6aid  Max,  "  we  will  place  onrselves  in  ambus- 
cade,  mako  all  ready,  and  wait  for  the  chance.  Wo  must  have 
several  pairs  of  pistols  well  loaded.  Of  courso  you  understand 
that  we  are  not  to  risk  a  hand-to-hand  encounter.  Kill  a  horse, 
and  when  tho  horse  ia  down,  the  rider.  Give  heed  to  what  I  say : 
I  will  havo  no  wounded — only  killed.  No  bravado  ;  be  cool  and 
self-possessed,  and  I  will  answer  for  the  result." 

As  they  spoke,  they  reached  the  door  of  an  inn,  whero  Max 
resolved  to  establish  his  head-quarters. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  ATTACK  ON  THE  ESCOBT. 

In  tho  evening,  after  tea,  they  repaired  to  the  sitting-room. 
Nothing  is  so  curious  as  these  Australian  public  houses.  Their 
frequenters  have  a  peculiar  stamp  not  to  be  found  in  any  other 
quarter  of  tho  world.  All  are  ill-clad,  but  are  not  covered  with 
rags.  They  wear  red  or  blue  woolen  shirts  and  broad-leafed  gray 
hats;  many  of  them,  like  the  Californians,  let  their  beards  and 
mustachios  grow  untrimmed,  and  many  of  them  drink  to  excess 
a  dozen  times  a-day.  The  honest  man  who  stumbles  into  one  of 
these  places,  goes  to  bed  with  his  clothes  on,  and  sleeps  with  his 
watch  and  purse  uuder  his  head.  The  eternal  subject  of  conver- 
sation is  gold.  That  evening  they  were  telling  of  attempts  made 
at  differenti  times  on  the  escort. 

"There  have  been  several  attacks,"  said  one  ot  the  loafers, 
"but  the  fellows  have  defended  themselves  bravely.  "What  hard 
boys  they  are,  and  what  shots  !  But  it's  not  surprising ;  with 
their  rifle  carbines  they  can  bore  a  shilling  piece  at  two  hundred 
yards." 

"  That  isn't  it,"  said  another.  "  The  escort  is  made  up  of  young 
men  of  good  families  ;  no  man  is  enlisted  without  the  very  best 
of  recommendations.  It's  useless  to  deny  it — gentlemen  always 
fight  gallantly.  All  men  are  brave,  but  it  takes  education  to  de- 
velop courage.  I  know  how  tho  last  affair  turned  out.  There 
were  only  three  of  them  against  ten ;  but  they  fought  like  lions, 
and  saved  their  gold.  They  don't  take  the  trouble  to  make  pris- 
oners ;  but  it  would  be  all  the  same — those  that  were  not  killed 
would  be  hung." 

Max's  countenance  grew  dark,  and  a  shudder  ran  through  the 
Slasher's  frame. 

"  That's  true,"  said  the  first  spokesman.  "  They  came  off 
handsomely,  but  they  owed  their  safety  to  an  ox-cart,  which 
frightened  the  robbers." 

"  No  matter,"  said  a  third ;  "  twenty  men  wouldn't  alarm  them, 
and  I  should  like  to  be  in  such  a  scrape." 

The  Slasher  went  to  bed,  resolved  not  to  run  the  risk  of  an  at- 
tempt.    Max  woke  him  up  the  next  morning  early. 

"Come,"  said  he. 

"Go  yourself,"  replied  the  Slasher,  yawning.  "Iaintmad 
enough  to  hexpose  my  life  in  such  a  vay.  I  don't  care  what's 
said  of  me  when  I'm  hung,  and  a  live  dog  is  better  than  a  dead 
man,  hany  day." 

"As  you  please,"  replied  Max.   "  I'll  go  alone,  or  find  another." 

The  Slasher  had  never  been  so  embarrassed  in  his  life ;  the 
dread  of  death,  the  thirst  of  gold,  the  fear  of  seeming  a  coward — 
all  struggled  in  his  brain. 

"Look  ahere,  Max,"  said  he ;  "you  know  I'll  never  leave  you, 
and  that  I'll  go  to  the  dogs  with  you.    Give  up  this  plan." 

"  Give  up  a  plan  that  may  put  a  million  in  my  hands  %  You 
are  mad." 

The  idea  of  a  million  produced  its  effect.  The  robber's  sense 
vanished ;  the  golden  bait  bewitched  him.  He  dressed  himself 
reluctantly,  but  followed  Max. 

They  repaired  to  their  post.  Max  designedly  left  the  Slasher 
in  uncertainty  as  to  the  time  of  the  attempt,  but  was  fullyresolved 
in  his  own  mind  to  postpone  it  for  a  few  days.  He  did  not  think 
the  ground  soaked  enough;  he  wished  to  study  all  the  inequalities 
of  the  road,  and  then  his  comrade  did  not  seem  fully  up  to  the 
■work.  Max  imitated  the  example  of  generals,  who  show  the  ene- 
my to  the  soldiers  for  some  days  before  giving  him  battle.  Seve- 
ral days  passed  in  this  way. 

One  night  there  was  an  unusually  furious  storm. 

"  I  think  we  shall  do  the  trick  to-morrow,"  said  Max,  carelessly, 
as  he  went  to  bed.  In  fact,  at  daybreak  on  the  next  day,  the  two 
villains  were  in  the  wood,  lying  on  the  ground  like  poachers,  and 
and.  watching  for  the  approach  of  the  escort.  The  rains  had 
lasted  for  a  month,  and  rendered  the  roads  completely  impracti- 
cable. The  miners  were  provisioned,  and  the  roads  were  deserted. 
Only  the  gold  and  mails  were  canned  with  great  difficulty,  and 
even  they  were  often  three  or  four  days  behind-hand. 

"  Hark  1"  said  Max,  raising  his  head ;  "  do  you  hear  nothing  V 

" Yes,"  replied  the  Slasher ;  "  I  'ears  the  tempest  rising,  and  I 
know  it  wont  spare  my  bones,  for  I'm  cold  as  death  already." 

"  True,"  said  Max,  looking  at  the  angry  sky ;  "  but  what  mat- 
ter if  we  are  wet,  so  that  our  arms  are  dry  ?" 

"I  think,"  said  the  Slasher,  "they'll  have  time  to  rust  before 
we  use  them." 

"Perhaps,"  said  Max,  listening  more  attentively. 

The  rain  fell  in  torrents.  No  one  who  has  not  been  in  Austra- 
lia can  form  an  idea  of  these  deluges.  They  are  avalanches, 
sweeping  away  trees  and  rocks,  changing  plains  into  lakes,  and 
leaving,  when  they  subside,  ravines  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  deep. 
The  sky  is  like  a  river,  whose  opening  bed  discharges  all  its 
waters. 

The  Slasher  climbed  into  a  tree,  mentally  cursing  himself  for 
yielding  to  a  young  madman,  and  resolving  to  leave  him  at  the 
earliest  opportunity.  Max,  bareheaded,  his  face  turned  to  the 
storm,  suffered  the  water  to  fall  on  his  face,  motionless  as  a  marble 
statue.     One  thing  only  engaged  his  attention  from  time  to  time 


— the  stato  of  his  pistols,  which  he  carefully  hid  in  the  breast  of 
his  coat. 

"  I'm  cudgelling  my  brains  to  no  purpose,"  said  the  Slasher. 
"  I  can  make  nothing  of  it.  Even  if  there  was  no  escort  to  tho 
wagon,  what  would  you  do  with  it  ?  You  can't  pocket  it,  like  a 
watch." 

Max  shrugged  his  shoulders,  but  made  no  reply.  Suddenly 
springing  forward,  he  exclaimed :  "  Hark !  hark  I" 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  during  which  the  eyes  of  Max 
shone  like  burning  coals.  He  took  a  bottle,  which  was  hidden 
with  some  provisions  in  a  hollow  tree,  swallowed  half  its  contents 
at  a  gulp,  and  then  passed  it  to  his  comrade,  saying :  "  Here ;  take 
a  dose  of  courage." 

The  Slasher  finished  the  bottle. 

"  That's  good  brandy,"  said  he,  smacking  his  lips.  "  It  warms 
the  cockles  of  my  'eart." 

"  Hark !"  said  Max,  speaking  in  a  lower  tone.  "  The  escort  is 
making  its  way  slowly.  Several  millions  will  soon  be  passing  us. 
Shall  we  let  the  chance  slip  by  like  a  couple  of  fools'?" 

"No,"  replied  the  Slasher,  now  brimful  of  courage  and  brandy. 
"  If  the  wagon  gets  stuck,  it's  a  good  time  to  attack  it.  I'll 
climb  this  here  tree,  and  I  promise  I'll  drop  six  of  'em  before 
they  see  me." 

Max  approved  his  plan,  and  signed  to  him  to  be  silent.  The 
convoy  soon  made  its  appearance,  accompanied  by  six  mounted 
men  and  the  drivers.  Notwithstanding  their  water-proof  cloaks, 
the  wind  and  the  motion  of  the  horses  often  exposed  them,  and 
the  men  were  drenched  to  the  skin. 

"  What  infernal  going !"  growled  the  driver,  as  he  looked  at 
the  sea  of  mud  and  water  his  horses  were  plunging  into,  while  the 
horsemen  opened  to  the  right  and  left  to  pick  out  a  better  path 
among  the  trees.  The  wagon  had  not  reached  the  deepest  part  of 
the  slough,  when  a  shot  was  fired. 

Max  bounded  like  a  deer  stricken  by  an  arrow. 

"  Too  soon  !"  he  muttered,  in  a  hoarse  voice. 

A  man  hit  in  the  head  tumbled  from  his  horse.  The  driver 
bent  forward  to  see  what  had  happened,  and  received  a  ball  in  his 
breast.  "He  dropped  the  reins  and  called  for  help.  The  five  re- 
maining horsemen  closed  up  to  the  wagon,  threw  back  their 
cloaks  and  prepared  for  battle.  One  of  them  aimed  his  carbine 
at  the  place  from  which  he  thought  he  had  seen  the  second  flash 
come,  and  fired,  but  the  ball  was  lost  in  the  foliage.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Slasher  sent  a  slug  through  his  arm. 

"Whip  up  your  horses  !"  cried  the  riders  to  the  driver.  "  We 
will  defend  you.     Save  the  gold  1" 

The  driver  did  not  move,  and  the  horses,  sunk  in  the  mire, 
made  no  effort  to  extricate  themselves.  Max  and  his  accomplice 
still  remained  hidden,  the  rain  and  the  leaves  making  a  shelter 
for  them  from  which  they  took  aim,  while  the  escort  dared  not 
leave  the  wagon  to  pursue  malefactors  whose  object  would  be  to 
separate  them  or  mislead  them  in  the  wood.  The  fire  of  the 
assassins  was  so  regularly  sustained,  that  one  would  have  thought 
there  were  twenty  men  discharging  their  pieces  in  succession. 
Yet  an  attempt  at  defence  must  be  made.  Two  horsemen  de- 
tached themselves  from  the  group,  and  were  instantly  shot  down 
from  their  saddles. 

"  Now,"  cried  Max,  "  they  are  not  too  many.    Forward  I" 

The  Slasher  slid  to  the  ground  like  a  jackall,  and  both  sprang 
to  the  horses'  heads.  Then  a  fearful  struggle  commenced.  One 
attacked  his  enemy  in  front,  the  other  glided  behind  like  a  reptile. 
Men  and  horses  rolled  in  the  mud.     Max  sprang  up. 

"Are  you  wounded  ?"  he  asked  of  his  companion. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  Slasher;  "in  the  shoulder;  but  it's 
nothing." 

"Avenge  yourself!"  cried  Max.  "Despatch  them  with  the 
knife.  Let  them  describe  us  and  denounce  us  in  the  other  world 
— not  this  1" 

Then'  bending  over  the  wounded  men,  to  see  if  they  gave  any 
signs  of  life,  he  stabbed  them  to  the  heart,  and  springing  to  the 
team,  the  whip  in  one  hand,  the  bridle  in  the  other,  up  to  his 
waist,  he  lashed  the  horses,  artd,  with  a  frantic  effort,  they  pulled 
the  wagon  through  the  slough. 

"Are  you  in  pain  V  he  asked  the  Slasher,  who  was  now  very 
pale.  "  You'll  soon  have  time  to  rest.  Help  me  turn  the  wagon 
to  the  right.  There's  a  broad  path  through  the  woods.  When 
we  get  to  a  good  spot,  we'll  empty  the  wagon  and  bury  the  gold, 
and  let  the  horses  loose  through  the  woods." 

The  wagon  finally  reached  a  suitable  place  for  hiding'  its  price- 
less contents.  The  Slasher  was  not  only  wounded  and  losing 
blood,  but  was  so  frightened  he  could  not  speak,  and  every  drop 
of  water  falling  on  the  leaves  made  him  tremble.  Max,  on  the 
contrary,  seemed  to  fear  neither  God  nor  man,  and  set  to  work 
digging  with  an  energy  which  astonished  his  comrade. 

"I  don't  know  why,"  murmured  the  Slasher,  "a  fear  comes 
over  me,  and  I'm  afraid  of  him." 

At  this  moment,  Max  pried  off  the  covers  of  the  treasnre-chests. 
He  took  out  the  sacks  and  nuggets  of  gold  with  the  calm  joy  of 
an  honest  man  counting  his  earnings.  The  hole  he  had  dug  was 
deep  as  a  ditch,  and  it  was  full. 

"  Cover  that  with  earth,"  said  Max,  to  the  Slasher,  "  while  I 
bring  branches  and  leaves  together  to  hide  the  spot." 

The  Slasher  heaped  the  earth  upon  the  treasure. 

"  Here's  what  made  me  a  rascal!"  said  he  to  himself.  "For 
that  I've  sacrificed  my  father,  my  fellow-men,  my  happiness  in 
the  next  world.  Here's  gold  enough  to  make  a  hundred  men 
rich,  and  yet,  if  the  job  was  to  do  over  again — " 

At  this  moment,  the  Slasher  felt  something  icy  against  the  back 
of  his  head,  and  was  about  to  turn'  round.  Max  did  not  give  him 
time.  He  pulled  the  trigger  of  a  pistol,  saying  :  "  I  want  you  no 
more.     Go  to  sleep." 


The  Slasher  fell  forward  on  his  face  without  a  struggle.  Max 
rolled  him  over  with  his  foot. 

"  He  died  easy,"  he  said,  coldly,  "without  a  pang  I"  Ho  then 
placed  the  body  in  tho  wagon,  saying :  "  The  rain  will  wash  away 
these  stains."  And  then  he  retired  from  the  place,  compelled  to 
abandon  his  blood-stained  treasure  for  a  while. 

This  event,  of  course,  caused  a  great  excitement.  Rewards 
were  offered  for  the  discovery  of  the  criminals.  It  was  6aid  there 
were  twenty,  then  forty,  and  finally  a  hundred.  After  a  time  the 
talk  ceased ;  the  escort  was  doubled,  and  there  was  an  end  of  it. 


We  left  Hermann  just  as  Louisa  had  gone  to  Melbourne.  The 
anxiety  which  had  caused  this  step  by  degrees  subsided.  Seeing 
that  his  terrors  were  vain,  he  recovered  his  confidence,  and  his 
heart  experienced  but  one  sentiment — regret  at  having  parted  with 
his  affianced  bride.  He  had  never  understood  the  depth  of  his 
affection  for  her  till  he  mourned  her  absence.  He  worked,  how- 
ever, with  redoubled  energy ;  chance  favored  him,  and  he  struck 
a  vein  which  richly  rewarded  his  toils.  In  a  few  days  he  found 
more  gold  than  he  had  collected  in  all  tho  time  he  had  been  at  the 
mines.  When  not  working  in  the  diggings,  he  wrote  to  Louisa. 
He  awaited  her  answers  with  feverish  impatience.  When  a  letter 
came,  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  tent,  and  devoured  it  with  his 
eyes,  as  a  miser  does  his  treasure. 

"My  dear  Hermann,"  Louisa  wrote,  " I  cannot  longer  resist 
the  desire  of  opening  my  heart  to  you.  Perhaps  a  young  girl 
should  not  say  all  she  thinks,  but  you  will  pardon,  me,  for  I  am 
not  accustomed  to  worldly  forms  ;  I  have  only  my  conscience  to 
guide  me,  and  with  me  truth  is  duty.  Since  you  pitilessly  ban- 
ished me  from  your  presence,  I  have  felt  only  depression  and  sad- 
ness, and  yet  no  one  has  afflicted  me ;  nothing  has  changed  in 
my  manner  of  life.  But  you  are  not  with  me,  and  the  days  are 
endless.  I  thought  I  was  very  strong ;  I  feel  very  weak.  I 
thought  I  was  heedless  ;  I  am  always  anxious.  Is  it  not  a  pre- 
sentiment ?  Are  you  not  sick  ?  Has  no  misfortune  happened  to 
you  *  I  think  you  must  have  a  secret  you  were  unwilling  to  con- 
fide to  me.  I  cannot  sleep,  or  if  by  chance  overcome  by  fatigue, 
I  lose  myself,  terrible  dreams  crowd  my  slumbers.  I  hear  voices 
telling  me  that  I  shall  never  see  you  again.  Then  I  wake  in 
despair,  thinking  I  will  never  close  my  eyes  again.  For  consola- 
tion I  make  every  excuse  to  go  out ;  I  walk,  I  look  at  the  shop- 
windows,  I  select  the  white  bonnet  I  shall  wear  on  my  wedding- 
day,  a  shawl  to  match  it,  and  I  come  home,  proud  of  my  happiness, 
fancying  I  am  leaning  on  your  arm.  I  hear  myself  called  by  your 
name,  and  I  am  happy.  As  soon  as  I  close  my  eyes,  all  these 
dreams  of  happiness  vanish.  My  bridal  wreath  is  changed  to  a 
funeral  garland  ;  my  bed  becomes  a  tomb,  my  lips  are  marble.  I 
feel  your  first  kiss,  but  I  cannot  return  it.  If  I  was  sick,  I  should 
think  I  was  going  to  die ;  but  I  am  well,  and  must  not  worry  you 
with  my  follies.  I  tell  you  all  this,  because  it  will  show  you  that 
I  am  thinking  constantly  of  you.  Come  quiekly;  do  not  be  am- 
bitious. I  am  young;  I  have  hands  and  courage,  and  a  heart 
that  will  love  you  ever.  Wealth  does  not  make  happiness.  Her- 
mann, do  not  delay  profiting  by  that  which  God  sends  us,  for  fear 
he  will  remove  it.  I  have  just  written  to  my  poor  mother;  she 
will  be  happy  to  hear  of  my  happiness.  She  is  so  good  !  You 
will  love  her  if  you  ever  see  her.  What  is  our  friend  Madame 
Joseph  doing  ?  I  miss  her  much.  She  must  not  fail  to  be  pres- 
ent at  our  wedding." 

At  this  passage  of  her  letter,  Louisa  had  stopped.  Hermann 
saw  that  it  had  required  an  effort  for  her  to  add  the  following 
lines,  which  were  separated  from  the  rest,  and  in  more  hesitating 
characters : 

"You  tell  me  you  have  found  gold.  Well,  come,  and  wo  will 
return  together  to  the  mines." 

[to  be  continued.] 

[Back  numbers  of  Ballou's  Pictorial  containing  the  previous  chapter*  of  this 
story,  can  be  had  at  our  office  of  publication,  and  at  all  the  Periodical  Depots.] 


THE  BOY'S  TOOL-CHEST. 

We  have  known  many  an  excellent  mechanic  made  just  from 
the  fact  that  in  boyhood  he  learned  the  use  of  a  few  joiner's 
tools.  A  boy,  if  he  be  not  utterly  stupid,  takes  to  using  a  ham- 
mer and  driving  a  nail  as  soon  as  his  right  hand  can  lift  the  one, 
or  the  left  hand  hold  the  other.  And  as  boys  grow  older,  nothing 
engages  their  attention,  or  fixe6  their  thoughts,  when  wanting  re- 
creation, like  a  puttering  about  something  or  other,  with  a  saw,  a 
hammer,  some  nails,  and  a  gimlet.  No  matter  what  they  make — 
whether  it  be  a  martin  or  a  wren  box,  a  rat-trap  or  a  hen-coop ;  it 
is  all  the  same,  so  that  they  make  something,  amuse  themselves, 
and  learn  the  use  of  tools.  In  fact,  we  consider  a  well-furnished 
tool-chest  for  boys  of  as  much  consequence  and  as  profitable  an 
investment  as  we  do  a  set  of  school-books ;  and  a  boy  who,  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  years,  cannot  make  a  good,  substantial  dry  goods 
box  to  pack  his  traps  in,  why,  that  boy's  education  has  been  neg- 
lected. We  do  not  confine  these  remarks  to  farmers'  boys  alone ; 
they  apply  to  everybody's  boys — city,  village  and  country.  Nor 
where  there  is  a  gardener,  or  farmer,  should  the  little  garden  tools 
be  omitted.  The  boys  should  have  the  best  of  tools,  and  fitted  to 
then-  own  size  and  strength.  We  have  seen  many  a  bright,  am- 
bitious boy  driven  out  of  the  garden,  the  field,  and  the  meadow, 
because  he  could  make  no  headway  with  a  miserable  cast-off  tool 
given  him,  which  no  one  else,  would  use,  but  "it  was  good  enough 
for  a  boy !"  We  consider  it  an  outrage,  as  well  as  an  injustice  of 
the  grossest  kind,  to  turn  a  boy  out  to  labor  with  a  poor  tool.  If 
you  hire  a  man,  and  expect  him  to  do  anything,  he  has  got  to 
have  good  tools,  and  if  a  man  of  any  spirit,  he  will  not  work  with- 
out them.  And  so  with  boys;  they  should  be  taught  that  (fteir 
labor  is  worth  something,  and  nothing  will  so  readily  convince 
them  of  the  fact,  as  to  furnish  them  with  the  best  of  tools,  such 
as  they  are. — American  Agriculturist. 


I  think  half  the  troubles  for  which  men  go  slouching  in  prayer 
to  God  are  caused  by  their  intolerable  pride.  Many  of  our  careB 
are  but  a  morbid  way  of  looking  at  our  privileges.  We  let  our 
blessings  get  mouldy,  and  then  call  them  curses. — Beecher. 
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HIGHLANDERS  DANCING. 

The  first  picture  on  this  page  repre- 
sents a  croup  of  Highlanders  in  their 
picturesque  costumo,  dancing  a  fling  to 
the  music  of  the  bagpipes.  The  gay 
national  dress,  which  is  so  offoctivo  on 
a  woll  formed  man,  the*  plaid,  kilt, 
spleuchan,  and  bonnet  with  a  single 
feather,  now  survives  only  in  the  cos- 
tume of  certain  Highland  societies,  and, 
much  modified,  in  tho  uniform  of  cer- 
tain British  regiments.  Tho  military 
Highland  dress  of  tho  prosont  day  is  an 
infelicitous  modification  of  the  "  garb  of 
old  Gaol,"  Tho  cap  worn  hy  toe  offl- 
cors  in  loadod  with   a  mass  of  black 

Jdumos,  instead  of  tho  singlo  heron 
eather  which  formerly  distinguished  a 

chieftain  or  a  dmnh€-waxsal.  So  tho 
character  of  tho  Highlanders  is  changod 
in  many  respects,  though  many  striking 
characteristics  still  distinguish  the  Gael. 

Tho  modern  Highlander  is  still  devot- 
edly attached  to  his  wild  misty  hills  and 
lochs,  his  upland  pastures  and  his  pur- 
ple heather,  and  when  far  away  from  his 
own  blue  mountains,  iu  distant  military 
service,  the  strain  of  "  Lochabcr  no 
more,"  wilt  bring  tears  into  his  eyes, 
"albeit  unused  to  the  molting  mood." 

Still,  as  of  old,  ho  is  bravo  as  his  clay- 
more. In  tho  bloody  campaign  of  the 
Crimea,  Sir  Colin  Campbell's  High- 
landers more  than  redeemed  the  prom- 
ise ot  their  ancestral  fame,  and  in  tho 
far  East,  tho  Scottish  claymores  have 
shono  in  the  foro-front  of  battle.  Only 
tho  wild  character  of  their  native  coun- 
try could  have  enabled  the  Highlanders 
to  maintain  their  traditional  usages  so 
near  to  the  present  time  as  thoy  did. 
It  was  only  iu  the  latter  halt  of  the  last 
century  that  they  becamo  peaceable  subjects  of  the  British  crown. — 
The  second  picture  will  bo  recognized  as  true  to  nature  by  those 
who  have  travelled  in  tho  Emerald  Isle.  It  represents  some  Irish 
peasants  going  to  market.  The  good-humored  fellow  driving,  his 
wife  and  "  babby,"  the  two-wheeled  tax-cart,  the  sorry  nag  that 
would  find  a  slow  sale  even  at  Brighton,  tho  sturdy  friend  with 
whom  the  party  are  halting  to  have  a  gpssip,  tho  ruinous  cottages 
that  skirt  the  road,  these  are  objects  that  present  themselves  a 
hundred  times  a  day  to  tho  wayfarer  in  Ireland.  The  rollicking 
good-humor  of  the  Irish  is  one  of  the  leading  traits  that  impresses 
a  stranger.  "What  terrible  privations,  what  bitter  wrongs  are  re- 
quired to  goad  them  to  that  desperation,  the  fruits  of  which  are 
sanguinary  outrages  1  The  history  of  Ireland  is  one  ot  the  sad- 
dest chapters  in  tho  book  of  time.  But  tho  history  of  Ireland  has 
never  been  written  out.  It  has  been  depicted  in  the  breadth  of 
light  and  shade,  but  those  minor  details,  the  records  of  the  woes 
and  trials  ot  tho  poor  and  humble,  are  only  glanced  at  in  general 
terms.  To  the  Irish  novelists,  a  gifted  race  of  writers,  we  are  in- 
debted for  our  most  reliable  information  respecting  the  Irish  peo- 
ple. Maria  Edgeworth  has  done  more  than  any  other  writer  to 
put  the  character  of  the  Irish  in  its  true  light  before  the  world,  and 
it  will  be  remembered  that  all  that  Scott  expected  to  accomplish 
in  his  novels,  was  to  do  for  his  own  country  and  her  people,  what 
Miss  Edgeworth  has  done  for  hers.  How  faithful  her  portraitures 
aro  we  have  some  opportunity  of  judging,  for  we  have  numerous 
specimens  of  tho  Irish  peasantry  on  our  shores.  But  the  Irish 
peasant  should  be  seen  and  studied  "on  the  sod."  There  his  pecu- 
liar traits  make  him  a  curious  study  for  tho  philosopher. 


SCOTCH   HIGHLAND    SOLDIERS    IN   THEIR   MILITARY    DANCE. 


WHAT  IS  MADE  OF  DEAD  HORSES. 

First,  we  have  tho  hair,  which  may  weigh  about  a  pound  and  a 
half,  and  which  sells  for  8d.  to  Is.  Horse  hair,  we  know,  is  ap- 
plied to  many  purposes ;  it  is  made  into  haircloth  for  seatings, 
colored  hair  damasks,  bags  for  crushing  seed  for  the  use  of  the 
oil-crusher,  cider-makors,  and  others.  A  consumption  of  eight 
hundred  tons  of  horse  hair  a  year,  of  home  and  foreign  produc- 
tion, valued  at  about  .£30,000,  shows  the  value  of  this  one  item. 
Next  we  have  tho  hide,  weighing  say  thirty  pounds,  and  worth 
possibly  8s.,  for  converting,  when  split,  into  the  finest  Cordova 
leather ;  or,  in  its  full  thickness,  for  covering  the  large  board-room 
tables  of  offices,  etc.  The  tendons  weigh  probably  six  pounds, 
and  are  converted,  like  other  animal  tissues,  into  fine  glue  or  gela- 
tine. The  flesh  will  weigh  about  two  hundred  and  twenty-four 
pounds  when  boiled,  and  may  be  used  as  meat  for  men,  dogs, 
poultry,  etc. 

Smile  not,  gentle  reader,  at  the  banquet  offered — of  viand3 
which  aro  just  now  in-  high  repute  on  the  continent.  A  society  of 
economists,  naturalists  and  hardy  gourmands  in  Paris,  aim  at  the 
introduction  of  horseflesh  into  the  category  of  butcher's  meat. 
They  set  the  example  themselves,  and  this  example  is  spreading. 
It  is  added  that  the  horse  ought  to  contribute  to  the  nourishment 
of  the  human  race,  as  well  as  the  ox,  the  sheep,  and  the  pig.  It 
does  so  already  in  our  own  metropolis,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the 
shape  of  nominal  "smoked  tongues"  from  Russia,  and  chopped 
(so  called)  beef  sausage  meat,  in  Westminster,  Whitechapol,  and 
other  suburban  localities.  But  the  penchant  for  roast  and  boiletj 
horseflesh  has  found  adherents  even  here,  and  onr  esteemed  con- 


temporary, the  Journal  of  Agriculture, 
of  Edinburgh,  has  come  out  strong  in 
it*  favor. 

The  blood,  heart  and  tongue  weigh 
about  eixtv  pounds.  The  former  is 
used,  like  the  blood  of  other  animals,  as 
a  dccoloriwr,  for  manure,  and  for  mak- 
ing, with  other  animal  substances,  tho 
well  known  salt,  pnis-iate  of  potash. 
The  disposal  of  the  heart  and  tongue 
wc  will  say  nothing  about,  as  there  is 
somewhat  of  a  mystery  resting  upon 
their  appropriation. 

There  is  seldom  much  fat  to  be  got 
from  the  horse  ;  probably  aliout  twenty 
pounds  may  M  obtained;  and  this  is 
used,  after  being  distilled,  to  bum  in 
lamps.  We  import  horse  grease  large- 
ly from  the  River  Plate,  hut  we  get  bet- 
ter at  home.  The  grease  is  also  worked 
up  by  the  soap  and  candle  makers  in 
common  with  other  fats,  while  the  en- 
trails and  remnants  are  given  to  hogs 
to  make  food  for  home  consumption — 
at  least  IfaSfl  is  ho  in  the  United  States, 
where  the  porcine  race  are  less  daintily 
fed  than  our  own  store-fed  pigs. 

The    bones  come    next ;    and  these 
weigh   about   one    hundred   and  sixty 
pounds,  and  are  sold  at  the  rate  of  4s. 
6d.  per  one  hundred  pounds,  cither  to 
convert  into  knife  handles,  or  for  mak- 
ing phosphorus  and   superphosphate  ot 
lime.     1  hey  will    not   do   for  animal 
charcoal,  because  horses  being  usually 
killed  when  aged,  the  bones  contain  too 
great  a  proportion  of  phosphate  of  lime 
and  too  little  animal  matter.     Ground 
into  dust,  or  crushed  into  half-inch  bone, 
they  make  excellent  manure  ;  while  oth- 
er special  manures  for  turnips,  etc.,  are 
mode  from  the  blood,  flesh  and  bones 
combined.     The  Kensington   Museum    Catalogue,  compiled   by 
Mr.  P.  L.  Simmonds,  lets  us  into  the  secret  of  a  ready  way  of 
cleaning  the  bones  and  divesting  them  of  the  putrid  flesh,  etc.,  so 
as  to  fit  them  for  use  in  manufactures.     To  take  off"  the  flesh  by 
hand  is  a  tedious  and  difficult  operation.     An  ingenious  French- 
man solved  the  difficulty.     He  noticed  that  rats  were  very  fond  of 
horseflesh,  and  so  are  fowls — other  arguments  in  favor  of  M.  St. 
Hilaire's  reasoning  of  the  wholesomeness  of  the  food.    Our  French- 
man advised  the  authorities  to  colonize  the  dead  horse  pound  with 
rats.    This  common  pound  is  an  enclosed  area  of  about  ten  acres, 
surrounded  by  a  stone  wall,  to  which  ail  carcases,  etc.,  are  taken, 
and  among  the  rest  the  four  hundred  horses  which  die  or  aro 
killed  in  a  week  in  Paris.     The  catacombs  furnished  rats  by  thou- 
sands, and  now  a  dead  horse  put  in  over  night,  is  picked  beauti- 
fully clean  by  the  morning,  and  the  bone3  ready  for  the  bone- 
dealer.     A  grand  battue  is  also  periodically  made  to  keep  the  rats 
under,  and  they  are  utilized  by  making  their  skins  into  gloves,  and 
possibly  their  flesh  into  pies  or  ragouts. 

We  have  nearly  done  with  the  economic  uses  of  our  worn  out 
hack;  there  remain  but  his  pedal  extremities  to  deal  with.  The 
hoofs,  weighing  about  six  pounds,  are  worth  8s.  to  10s.  per  one 
hundred  pounds,  for  gelatine,  or  for  making  prussiates.  They  are 
not  adapted  to  pressing  into  the  so  called  horn  buttons,  which  are 
made  from  ox  hoofs,  but  possibly  may  turn  up  polished  in  the 
shape  of  a  snutF-box,  capped  with  silver.  The  shoes  probably 
will  be  worked  up  into  shoes  again,  or  sold  for  old  iron ;  and  the 
nails  are  much  esteeraod  in  the  manufacture  of  gun-barrels. — 
Mark  Lane  Express. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM    COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Bn lion's  Pictorial.] 
FAITHFUL. 

DT   0IIA1U.ES   STEWART. 

Yon  hare  taken  back  the  promise — 

Yon  have  deigned  to  disavow; 
But  you  cannot  take  tho  bitterness 

That  burns  upon  my  brow. 
TVhcre  lovo  hath  breathed,  pride  dk-th: 

I  have  straggled,  but  In  vain — 
First,  to  keep  tho  links  together, 

Thou  to  picco  tho  broken  chain. 

But  It  may  not  be — 'tis  over, 

And  I  wear  joy's  smiling  mask; 
Yes,  "  the  golden  bowl  is  broken," 

The  bright  dream  is  o'or  at  last. 
Still,  no  shade  of  blame  shall  cloud  you  : 

Fear  no  mom  a  claim  from  me; 
But  I  would  not  have  you  fancy 

That  I  count  myself  as  free. 

No,  I'm  bound  with  the  old  promise — 

What  cau  break  the  mighty  chain? 
Not  the  words  that  you  have  spoken. 

Nor  the  sharpness  of  my  pain. 
Do  you  think,  because-  you  falter — 

Led  by  fickle  youth  to-day : 
That  from  out  the-  heart  I  gave  you, 

My  itrong  lovo  can  fade  away? 

It  liYea  on — no  eye  doth  see  It; 

In  my  heart  it  shall  lie  deep, 
Hid  from  all — yet  oft  I  feel  it 

Stirring  up  my  soul  in  Bleep. 
Then,  remember,  that  the  spirit, 

"Which  you  care  not  now  to  claim, 
"Will  endure  in  hope  and  patience, 

Till  you  seek  for  it  again. 

And,  perchance,  within  the  future — 

As  the  past  hath  often  proved — 
Present  friends  may  grow  unfaithful, 

And  may  see  thee  sigh  unmoved. 
You  may  then,  perhaps,  remember 

One  true  heart  you  paused  to  try  : 
Until  then  I'll  keep  it  for  you, 

Bo  that  time  beyond  the  sky ! 

. , 1     Oo«»     > 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

ANGELA    SUTHERLAND. 

BY  MBS.  AGNES   L.    CRUIKSHANK. 


"  Such  good  luck  as  attends  some  people  !  Such  stars  as  they 
are  born  under !  0,  Maria,  why  could  not  this  piece  of  good  for- 
tune have  fallen  to  your  lot  V  And  Lady  Dashley  flung  down 
the  delicate  cards,  and  threw  herself  back  ou  the  lounge  with  a 
deep  sigh  of  vexation. 

"  Why  not  ?  Indeed,  mama,  surely  not  for  tho  want  of  man- 
agement on  either  of  our  parts.  But  never  mind,  if  we  cannot 
have  him  ourselves,  we  can  at  least  go  to  the  wedding ;  and  a 
magnificent  affair  it  will  be  no  doubt,  what  with  Mrs.  Suther- 
land's splendor,  and  tho  bridegroom's  wealth  and  taste." 

"  That's  very  little  consolation  to  me,  child.  It  almost  sets  me 
crazy  when  I  think  of  those  proud  Sutherlands  adding  all  his  dia- 
monds and  rupees  to  their  magnificent  fortune — only  think  of  it ! 
— while  I  have  to  struggle  along  with  my  little  income,  and  all 
you  four  girls  on  my  hands,  and  no  prospect  of  getting  husbands 
for  you." 

Lady  Dashley  was  the  widow  of  an  officer  who  had  been 
knighted  for  some  gallant  exploit  in  India.  She  had  very  little 
beside  her  pension,  and  some  trifling  fortune  settled  on  her  at  the 
time  of  her  marriage,  and  though  she  owned  her  house  and 
grounds,  it  required  no  small  tact  and  good  management  to  en- 
able her  and  her  four  daughters  to  live  in  a  style  so  as  to  associate 
with  the  best  families  in  their  neighborhood.  For  several  years 
it  had  been  the  sole  aim  of  Lady  Dashley's  life  to  get  her  daugh- 
ters married.  Hitherto  all  her  efferts  had  proved  vain,  and  at  the 
time  my  story  commences  her  feelings  were  cruelly  wounded  and 
her  hopes  crushed  by  tho  announcement  of  the  approaching  mar- 
riage of  the  "greatest  catch  in  the  country,"  and  that  to  a  young 
lady  she  had  never  thought  of  as  any  other  than  a  mere  child. 
But  it  seemed  that  this  mere  child  had  not  only  supplanted  Maria 
(her  eldest),  but  had  "fast  fettered  and  bound  "  the  rich  nabob, 

the  man  that  all  the  marriageable  ladies  in  the  county  of wero 

ready  to  sell  themselves  to. 

Lady  Dashley's  disappointment  was  peculiarly  aggravating,  as 
she  said  to  a  confidential  friend,  "  Had  he  not  come  to  Chetwode 
Lodge  immediately  on  his  arrival  in  England ;  had  ho  not  been 
so  friendly  and  pleasant  with  herself,  and  so  kind  to  the  girls,  par- 
ticularly Maria ;  and  then  after  all  the  kindnesses  they  had  shown 
him,  and  the  claim  they  seemed  to  have  on  him,  to  go  and  many 
Miss  Sutherland — it  was  too  bad."  And  poor  Lady  Dashley  shed 
tears  of  vexation  as  she  finished  the  recital.  It  was  only  now  she 
began  to  understand  that  the  rich  Mr.  Crouyer  had  made  Ins 
home  at  her  pleasant  house  solely  to  gratify  his  own  selfishness ; 
that  he  had  rested  there  in  quiet  comfort  until  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  his  voyage,  and  instead  of  selecting  either  of  her  hand- 
some and  accomplished  girls  for  a  wife,  had  merely  raised  hope 
enough  to  ensure  his  own  good  treatment  at  their  hands. 


Bora  and  reared  in  one  of  those  "  stately  homes  of  England," 
in  all  the  pride  and  seclusion  of  the  aristocracy  of  her  native 
land,  ami  with  not  a  little  of  the  luxurious  splendor  of  the  East, 
Angela  Sft^Brland  at  sixteen  was  the  most  perfectly  beautiful 


being  I  ever  beheld.  Her  father,  Colonel  Sutherland,  had  spent 
the  best  part  of  his  life  in  India ;  had  grown  wealthy,  returned  to 
his  native  land,  taken  possession  of  the  home  of  his  forefathers, 
married  late  in  lifo  a  maiden  lady  ns  haughty  and  highborn  as 
himself,  and  Angela  was  their  only  child. 

To  say  that  Colonel  Sutherland  was  disappointed  on  learning 
that  his  child  was  a  daughter  would  very  faintly  express  his  feel- 
ings— lie  was  indignant.  However,  as  this  was  a  case  in  which 
all  display  of  temper  would  be  quite  useless,  he  very  wisely  kept 
quiet;  but  he  said  he  should  not  lovo  her,  and  ho  did  not.  Mrs. 
Sutherland  felt  tho  disappointment  deeply,  for  sho  too  knew  the 
old  tradition  that  tho  "  lands  of  Donnithorno  should  never  have 
three  masters  of  the  same  name."  Her  husband  was  the  second 
Sutherland  who  had  held  it,  and  as  Angela  grew  up  and  no  more 
children  camo  to  bless  them,  she  knew  that  the  prophecy  was  true. 
The  disappointment  in  his  hopes  of  an  heir  had  in  no  wise  im- 
proved the  colonel's  temper,  naturally  none  of  the  best,  and  ren- 
dered stern  and  overbearing  by  a  long  residence  among  the  down- 
trodden natives  of  British  India.  His  lady  was  far  from  amiable 
or  lovely  in  disposition,  and  many  who  looked  on  the  wonderful 
beauty  of  their  child,  marvelled  how  she  came  by  her  fair  face 
and  fascinating  manner.  I  think  she  inherited  both  from  the  long 
line  of  fair  and  lovely  ladies  who  had  successively  graced  the 
halls  of  Donnithorne.  Her  father  in  youth  must  have  been  very 
handsome,  for  hia  erect  figure,  fine  eyes,  lofty  brow,  and  well- 
shaped  if  stern  mouth,  had  outlived  the  vicissitudes  and  trials 
which  had  destroyed  more  delicate  lineaments,  and  it  was  well 
known  that  Lady  Sarah's  high  value  for  her  good  looks  had  well 
nigh  doomed  her  to  single  blessedness.  A  more  cold-hearted  cou- 
ple than  Colonel  Sutherland  and  lus  wife  it  would  be  hard  to  find, 
and  few  and  far  between  were  tho  caresses  bestowed  on  their  child, 
who  grew  up  like  some  fair  lily  under  tho  shadow  of  two  over- 
hanging trees. 

My  first  acquaintance  with  Angela  Sutherland  was  under  pecu- 
liarly pleasant  circumstances.  For  three  years  I  had  dwelt  in  tho 
quiet  home  of  my  widowed  aunt  and  adopted  mother,  and  though 
every  want  had  been  supplied  in  childhood,  my  sixteenth  birthday 
had  brought  with  it  an  irrepressible  longing  for  society,  for  some 
one  nearer  my  own  age  than  my  revered  relative  and  her  faithful 
domestics.  I  think  my  aunt  understood  my  feelings,  though  un- 
spoken, for  it  was  with  evident  pleasure  that  she  announced  the 
speedy  arrival  of  a  dear  girl  to  spend  a  year  with  us,  the  daughter 
of  her  best  friend.  I  did  not  know  at  that  time  that  it  was 
through  Colonel  Sutherland's  assistance  my  aunt  had  made  good 
her  claim  to  her  very  handsome  pension ;  but  I  afterwards  learned 
that  he  had,  as  she  truly  said,  been  her  best  earthly  friend,  and 
solely  for  the  friendship  he  bore  her  dead  husband. 

Colonel  Sutherland  and  his  lady  were  going  abroad  for  a  few 
months  (some  trouble  about  property  he  held  in  Barbadoes  I 
think  it  was  which  called  him  away).  Angela's  education  had 
progressed  well  under  tho  excellent  teachers  she  had  had,  but  in 
French  and  German  it  was  their  wish  she  should  excel.  Aunt 
Ulmstein,  although  English  bora,  had  spent  two-thirds  of  her  lifo 
on  the  continent,  and  was  besides  a  thoroughly  accomplished  lady. 
Under  her  roof  the  young  Angela  would  not  only  find  a  home 
daring  her  parents'  absence,  but  be  able  to  study  in  the  most  ad- 
vantageous manner  under  her  hostess's  constant  instruction. 
Thus  it  was  that  Angela  and  I  became  acquainted.  Neither  pos- 
sessed a  sister — I  was  an  orphan,  and  so  far  as  affection  was  dis- 
played by  her  parents  Angela  was  little  better — and  no  wonder  we 
learned  to  love  each  other. 

"  Have  you  any  particular  wish  in  respect  to  Angela's  forming 
acquaintances  V  Aunt  Ulmstein  asked,  when  all  other  prelimina- 
ries had  been  adjusted,  "  or  are  you  willing  that  she  should  visit 
and  receive  the  same  friends  with  Olive  and  myself?" 

"  Perfectly  willing,"  Lady  Sarah  replied  ;  while  her  husband, 
with  his  stateliest  bow,  assured  aunt  that  "  Miss  Olive's  manner 
was  sufficient  evidence  of  tho  excellence  of  the  society  she  had 
mingled  in." 

And  I  have  no  doubt  it  was ;  for  from  childhood  my  friends 
had  been  persons  advanced  in  life,  distant,  cold,  and  stately,  and 
I  know  that  I  must  havo  caught  much  of  the  dull  infection.  I 
have  learned  different  things  since  then,  have  enjoyed  years  of 
unrestrained  liberty,  with  no  stern  rebuke  to  check  tho  cheerful 
laugh,  no  warning  frowns  to  steady  the  flying  steps  into  the  de- 
mure pace  alone  considered  proper  in  our  "society."  But  the 
years  in  which  such  liberty  would  have,  been  bliss  had  passed 
away,  and  I  havo  no  recollections  of  my  childhood,  save  one  dull 
routine  of  duties,  one  straight  and  rigid  path  of  propriety.  An- 
gela's training  had  been  similar;  but  there  was  born  in  her  grace 
and  case  that  no  drilling  could  ovei-come,  no  system  destroy. 
There  was  no  jealousy  mingled  with  the  admiration  I  felt  on  first 
beholding  her,  no  feeling  but  simple  wonder  at  her  beauty,  and 
joy  at  the  good  fortune  which  had  given  me  such  a  companion  in 
my  loneliness. 

For  some  weeks  after  Angela's  arrival  there  was  little  change 
in  our  manner  of  living.  We  rose  and  studied,  and  dined,  and 
walked  in  our  long-accustomed  ways,  only  that  to  me  the  compan- 
ionship was  most  precious,  and  I  could  see  that  Aunt  Ulmstein 
had  unbent  sensibly  from  her  habitual  reserve.  At  the  end  of  a 
month  a  great  addition  was  made  to  my  wardrobe,  a  very  gratify- 
ing change  to  me,  for  the  contrast  in  our  attire  could  not  but  be 
painful  to  both-  My  formal,  old-fashioned  dresses  were  replaced 
by  others  similar  to  Angela's  graceful  garments,  the  rich  and 
costly  attire  in  which  it  was  Lady  Sarah's  will  to  array  her  child. 
Angela  and  I  made  very  satisfactory  progress  in  our  studies, 
but  sho  far  outstripped  me  in  many  things.  It  was  a  joy  to  her 
to  conquer  a  difficulty,  to  solve  a  seeming  mystery,  to  grasp  at 
knowledge;  appalling  to  me  in  the  unavoidable  necessity  for 
application. 


For  a  time  there  was  still  something  more  in  her  character  that 
pnzzlod  mo,  a  moving  power  I  could  not  understand.  I  had  al- 
ways been  taught  to  do  things  because  they  wero  right.  I  soon 
discovered  that  Angela's  duties  were  performed  with  a  loving,  ear- 
nest spirit,  toially  the  reverse  of  mine ;  it  was  shown  in  the  veriest 
trifles.  Her  promises  were  kept  with  strictest  exactitude;  aunt's 
orders  wero  obeyed  to  tho  last  letter.  Her  ideas  of  right  and 
wroug  struck  mo  very  forcibly  one  day.  I  never  forgot  the  les- 
son. Aunt  had  not  been  well  for  several  days,  and  for  the  first 
timo  since  Angela's  arrival  was  not  able  to  accompany  us  to  the 
old-fashioned,  ivy-covcrcd,  moss-grown  sanctuary,  where  for  cen- 
turies the  pious  inhabitants  of  the  parish  had  worshipped.  Strict 
attendance  on  tho  Sabbath  had  always  been  burdensome  to  me, 
and  only  endured  as  a  relief  to  my  otherwise  monotonous  exist- 
ence. But  it  was  not  so  with  Angela  ;  to  her  the  Sabbath  was  a 
delight. 

On  this  particular  day  I  felt  more  than  ordinarily  unwilling  to 
attend,  and  when  there  less  attentive  than  usual.  As  all  the  faces 
in  the  parish  were  familiar  to  me,  I  was  not  long  in  detecting  a 
stranger  in  a  pew  I  had  never  before  seen  occupied,  a  pew  which 
belonged  to  a  family  aunt  had  told  me  no  longer  dwelt  in  Eng- 
land, whose  lands  had  passed  away,  and  whoso  last  descendants 
were  dwellers  in  a  foreign  country.  There  was  something  myste- 
rious about  this  tall,  stern-looking  occupant  of  a  not  less  mysteri- 
ous pew  (in  my  sight)  ;  for  how  did  he  get  there  1  How  did  he 
unlock  it  t  Who  was  he  *  were  questions  I  anxiously  asked  my- 
self, and  took  the  opportunity  of  our  again  kneeling  under  the 
shadow  of  four  high  oak  walls  to  ask  Angela.  She  made  no  an- 
swer, and  put  away  my  hand  with  an  impatience  very  unusual  to 
her;  but  I  felt  sufficiently  rebuked,  and  joined  in  tho  remaining 
services  with  unusual  attention  for  me.  On  our  way  home  An- 
gela asked  me  to  forgive  her  for  treating  me  so  rudely,  and  my 
conscience  smote  me  severely  when  I  saw  the  tears  in  her  beauti- 
ful eyes  and  understood  instinctively  her  true  feelings.  She  was 
grieved  that  I  could  take  no  more  interest  in  what  she  knew  to  bo 
a  sacred  and  delightful  duty ;  was  distressed  at  having  shown  a 
hasty  temper,  and  yet  could  not  help  showing  the  abhorrence  she 
felt  at  so  flagrant  a  display  of  indifference,  or  worse.  Simple  as 
the  incident  was,  it  made  rae  think,  and  gradually  I  came  to  un- 
derstand all  that  had  hitherto  been  mysterious  in  her  conduct. 
All  Lady  Sarah's  worldly  lessons  had  fallen  harmless ;  all 
Colonel  Sutherland'6  daring  unbelief  had  proved  futile,  and  fair 
and  pure  their  beautiful  child  had  grown  up,  a  humble,  earnest 
Christian. 

My  curiosity  concerning  the  strange  occupant  of  the  "  Strans- 
ham  pew  "  was  soon  gratified  ;  for  I  learned  that  he  was  the  last 
of  his  race,  the  sole  representative  of  an  ancient  name,  comeback 
to  the  desolate  house  of  his  fathers  to  restore  if  possible  somo 
part  of  their  fallen  fortunes.  Aunt  Ulmstein  had  known  his 
parents,  and  she  told  Angela  and  me  many  sad  stories  of  tho  wild 
career  of  Leicester  Stransham,  a  career  which  had  left  his  young 
wife  a  broken-hearted  widow  and  his  boy  a  penniless  orphan. 

I  think  Wilford  Stransham  was  very  much  astonished  at  meet- 
ing such  a  vision  of  beauty  as  our  darling  Angela  must  have  ap- 
peared to  him  in  that  dull  old  country  village.  Perhaps  there 
never  met  in  this  world  two  people  more  unlike  each  other  in 
every  respect  than  those  two,  not  only  in  personal  appearance  but 
in  all  their  feelings  and  opinions.  Angela's  fair  face  and  golden 
curls  were  not  more  unlike  Wilford's  dark  locks  and  sun-browned 
countenance,  than  was  her  trusting,  hopeful  temperament  to  his 
unsettled,  gloomy  and  dissatisfied  one.  The  love  of  a  father 
he  had  never  known,  brothers  and  sisters  he  had  none,  and  the 
whole  strength  of  his  affections  had  been  settled  on  his  mother. 
Her  death,  at  the  very  time  when  his  efforts  in  her  behalf  had 
been  crowned  with  success,  appeared  to  him  like  a  cruel  wrong  ; 
he  had  no  hope,  no  patience,  no  comfort,  and  tfie  gloom  which  at 
times  overshadowed  him  was  distressing.  I  watched  him  narrow- 
ly, and  soon  saw  that  Angela's  sweet  voice  was  a  powerful  charm 
to  drive  away  those  shadows  ;  the  dark  clouds  would  quickly  dis- 
perse before  the  sunshine  of  her  smiles,  and  not  even  his  worst  fit 
of  ill-humor  could  withstand  the  influence  of  music.  It  was  early 
spring  when  Wilford  first  came  home,  and  all  through  that  pleas- 
ant summer  we  enjoyed  ourselves  as  neither  of  us  had  ever  done 
before. 

I  havo  before  said  that  Angela  was  an  earnest  Christian ;  for 
one  so  young  she  had  uncommon  faith,  and  her  piety  was  truly 
humble.  I  cannot  say  as  much  for  Wilford  ;  he  was  at  all  times 
a  doubter,  occasionally  even  worse.  I  frequently  saw  Angela's 
cheek  grow  pale  and  her  lip  tremble  with  suppressed  emotion 
while  he  expressed,  some  of  the  pernicious  opinions  then  prevail- 
ing in  the  French  and  German  society  where  his  life  had  been 
chiefly  passed.  At  such  times  she  never  spoke ;  she  did  not  feel 
able  to  combat  his  sophistry,  and  I  know  she  suffered  much  in 
silence.  Once  only,  when  in  speaking  of  the  loss  of  his  mother 
he  called  in  question  the  mercy  of  his  Creator  in  thus  afflicting 
his  creatures,  our  gentle  Angela  was  moved  beyond  endurance. 

"  You  must  not  say  that ;  never,  never  while  you  live,  speak 
such  words  again  !  He  is  merciful  and  good,  0,  so  good !  We 
could  not  praise  him  enough  if  we  tried ;  and  will  you,  dare  you, 
speak  so  V 

Never  had  I  seen  Angela  look  so-  beautiful.  I  think  she  was 
inspired,  and  Wilford  felt  something  of  the  same  kind ;  his  self- 
possession  was  completely  gone,  and  he  actually  trembled  be- 
neath the  touch  of  the  little  hand  so  earnestly  laid  on  his  arm. 
The  next  Sabbath- Wilford 's  proud  head  was  for  the  first  time 
bent  lowly  in  prayer,  and  then  I  knew  that  Angela's  rebuke  had 
not  been  without  its  effect. 

Another  incident  is  before  me.  We  had  passed  a  sultry,  un- 
pleasant day.  Oppressed  by  the  heat  and  suffering  with  headache, 
aunt  had  gone  to  her  room  in  tho  afternoon,  leaving  Angela  and 
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me  to  onuue  ourselves  watching  the  storm-clouds  gathering,  and 
nil  the  signs  of  an  approaching  change  in  tho  weather.  At  sun- 
sct  it  commenced  to  thunder,  and  soon  after  I  saw  Wilford's  tnll 
figure  crQisLng  tin:  lawn.    Angola  did  not  see  bim  at  first,  bai  I 

fell  l In:  Mi'l'lni  start  :  In.:  ^:iv»:  whet!  Ii«'  emir  opposite  tllC  Window. 

J  wolcomed  him  warmly,  for  my  terror  of  thunder  and  lightning 
whs  chronic.  Angola,  said  nothing,  she  always  enjoyon"  tho  storm. 
Wo  nil  Btood  noar  the  grout  window,  Vvilford  and  I  a  little  behind 
our  shorter  companion;  and  watched  tin;  lightning  flash  over  the 
distant  hills,  mid  play  around  tin:  old  Stone  church,  and  dart  down 
into  the  valley  in  its  vivid,  blinding  streaks.  Tho  thunder  was 
gradually  growing  more  distant,  the  rain  had  almost  ceased,  and 
wearied  with  Standing  I  had  retreated  to  the  sola,  when  there 
came  u  flash  which  seemed  to  fill  tho  room,  followed  by  a  fearful 
burnt  of  thunder  directly  over  our  hauls.  With  a  terrified  shriek, 
Angela  sprang  back \  I  saw  Wilford,  on  the  impulse  of  the  mo- 
ment, clasp  her  to  hi*  heart,  while  her  white  arms  were  thrown 
wildly  around  him ;  but  ere  I  could  reach  her  she  had  fainted, 
from  her  sudden  terror,  and  her  hands  fell  helpless  as  I  tried  to 
raise  thorn.  On  recovering  she  had  no  remembrance  of  tho  cir- 
cumstance ;  but  ho  never  forgot  it.  It  was  then  for  the  first  lime, 
when  wdiito  and  insensible  she  laid  before  us,  that  he  knew  how 
ho  loved  her.  He  littlo  thought  at  that  hour  that  the  day  would 
come  when  he  should  wisli  that  she  had  died  then  in  his  arms. 

At  tho  same  iiour  tho  following  day,  Colonel  Sutherland,  his 
lady,  and  Mr.  Crouycr  were  with  us.  The  latter,  a  small,  yellow, 
shrivolled-up  specimen  of  un  Anglo  East  Indian,  was  officiously 
attentive  to  Miss  Sutherland,  paying  her  extravagant  compliments 
on  her  proficiency  in  music,  her  studies,  and  her  beauty.  Wilford 
come  to  seo  us  once  while  our  visitors  were  there.  They  evident- 
ly thought  that  I  was  tho  attraction,  and  were  very  courteous  to 
him.  Colonel  Sutherland  particularly,  unbent  from  his  stateli- 
ncss,  and  jested  with  mo  on  my  conquest  of  "that  remn.ik.ubly 
well-bred  young  gentleman." 

They  staid  but  a  k\\  days,  to  my  great  joy,  and  being  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  progress  their  child  had  made,  willingly  left  her 
with  us  while  they  made  a  long  tulked  of  visit  to  Lady  Sarah's 
friends  in  Scotland.  Angela's  proficiency  in  German  was  highly 
praised.  It  might  not  havo  given  quite  so  much  satisfaction  had 
they  known  where  my  thirling  had  acquired  her  pure  accent.  But 
we  had  no  more  pleasant  lessons  after  their  visit.  There  had 
been  a  great  constraint  between  Angela  and  Wilford  since  tho 
night  of  the  storm.  I  think  he  was  afraid  of  himself,  and  fully 
awakened  to  tho  great  difference  in  their  positions..  She  staid 
with  us  nearly  a  mouth  over  the  year,  and  then  I  was  once  move 
alono  with  aunt  in  our  quiet  old  home. 

I  had  letters  regularly  from  my  friend  for  a  few  weeks  after  her 
return  home,  and  Wilford  never  failed  to  come  and  inquire  in  an 
assumed  careless  manner  about  her  welfare.  At  last  I  missed  the 
usual  day.  What  could  it  mean  ;  was  Angela  ill  %  I  knew  she 
was  the  soul  of  punctuality,  and  her  time  was  almost  wholly  her 
own.     The  end  of  the  week  brought  a  solution  to  tho  mystery. 

"  Como  out  here  and  read  them,"  Wilford  exclaimed,  holding 
up  two  letters  ho  had  brought  from  the  village  office  for  me. 

I  wont  out  into  tho  garden  as  ho  wished,  but  even  then  ho  would 
not  give  them  to  me. 

"  Come  into  the  arbor,  Olivo  ;  I  have  something  to  say  to  you 
before  you  read  these." 

I  should  have  been  half  angry  with  him,  for  I  saw  Angela's 
writing  on  one  of  the  delicate  envelopes,  but  his  manner  was  so 
strange  that  my  curiosity  was  powerfully  excited. 

"  Olive,  do  you  guess  what  I  havo  done?"  He  saw  by  my  face 
that  I  could  not.  "  Well,  I  havo  risked  everything,  and  written 
to  Colonel  Sutherland.  I  could  not  bear  it,  this  wretched  sus- 
pense ;  it  is  driving  me  mad.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  love  An- 
gela ;  I  saw  that  you  read  my  secret  long  ago.  I  havo  striven, 
God  only  knows  how  hard  I  have  striven,  to  overcome  this  hope- 
less passion ;  for  it  is  hopeless,  Olive,  you  know  as  well  as  I  do 
that  it  is  so.  But  I  have  told  Colonel  Sutherland  all,  howl  loved 
her,  how  carefully  I  had  kept  the  knowledge  from  her,  how  hope- 
less I  was ;  aud  yet — will  you  believe  I  could  be  so  mad  1 — I  told 
him  that  one  word  of  hope  aud  I  would  leave  England  to-morrow, 
that  there  was  a  bright  future  oponcd  to  me  lately,  and  in  a  few 
years  at  the  farthest  I  should  return,  if  not  wealthy,  at  least  able 
to  restore  the  homo  of  my  fathers  to  what  it  onto  was.  In  fact  I 
cannot  tell  exactly  what  I  did  write,  only  I  know  I  have  not  tho 
slightest  chance  of  a  favorable  reply.  But  I  am  taking  up  too 
much  of  your  time,  and  keeping  you  in  suspense  about  your  let- 
ters. Here,  take  and  read  them  while  I  walk  round  tho  garden 
and  have  a  chat  with  old  Thomas." 

I  perfectly  recollect  how  I  pitied  him  as  he  turned  away.  Noble 
in  thought  and  deed,  well  educated,  talented,  and — poor;  what 
chance  had  ho  for  Colonel  Sutherland's  favor?  Wbat  chance  in- 
deed !     Angela's  letter  was  tho  answer  to  my  question. 

"I  am  going  to  be  married,  dear  Olive — I  should  say  going  to 
bo  sold,  but  it  is  a  cruel  word  for  a  daughter  to  write.  Como  to 
mo  at  once  ;  I  need  some  one  now,  some  one  to  strengthen  mo  in 
my  duty.     I  know  what  it  is,  but  I  shrink  in  terror  from  it." 

I  lost  not  an  instant  in  complying  with  her  request,  and  aunt 
was  perfectly  willing  that  I  should  go.  She  had  received  a  fow 
lines  from  Lady  Sarah,  announcing  her  daughter's  approaching 
marriage  with  Mr.  Crouyer,  and  begging  the  favor  of  my  com- 
pany on  the  "  happy  occasion."  I  knew  that  aunt  had  strict  ideas 
on  the  subject  of  children  choosing  for  themselves.  She  had 
been  educated  in  France,  and  of  course  had  been  taught  that  the 
prevailing  custom  there  was  right,  but  on  reading  Angela's  note 
she  wept,  and  she  wept  still  more  when  I  told  her  what  Wilford 
had  done. 

"Poor  fellow,  poor  Wilford;  his  whole  life  has  been  a  disap- 
pointment, and  I  fear  this  will  be  tho  hardest  one  to  bear !" 


'■  li  is  n  cruel,  nnnatural  thing  for  Colonel  Bothorland  to  give 
his  daughter  to  that  wretched  old  miserl"  I  exclaimed,  indig- 
nantly. 

Aunt  mode  no  reply, and  feeling  that  she  was  goffering ns  mocfa 

in;.  ■  If  l  'I  no  more.  In  two  hour*  I  was  on  my  way  to  my 
friend;  bnl  long  before  that  Wilford  hod  rend  Angela's  letter, 
and  with  all  biff  old  outward  icy  calmness  bo  L  bid 

Wo  watched  hi My  as  bo  went  over  the  distant  hill,  turning 

once  as  if  to  take  a  but  look  at  our  borne,  where  he  had  spent  so 
many  happy  hours,  and  dreamed  such  bright  dreams. 


"But  surely,  if  you  were  to  spoak  plainly  to  your  father,  dear 
Angela,  he  would  not  compel  you  to  marry  this  man.  Tell  him 
how  horrible  it  is  to  you." 

"1  have  told  him,  Olive  ;  I  have  knelt  at  his  feet  pleading  with 
him,  beseeching  him  to  do  anything  with  me  rather  than  make  mo 
take  a  false  vow.  But  it  Is  all  useless.  You  do  not  know  my 
father,  Olive;  when  ho  once  determines  on  anything,  no  earthly 
power  would  turn  him  from  his  purpose." 

"But  your  mother,  would  not  she  intercede  for  you  V 

"No  hope,  dour  Olive;  mama  thinkn  it  is  ft  most  excellent 
match,  and  all  her  friends  are  dying  with  envy  that  their  daugh- 
ters have  not  such  a  chance." 

"Well,  why  not  try  to  movo  Mr.  Crouyer's  compassion?  I 
would  make  every  effort,  before  yielding  to  so  wretched  a  fate." 

A  faint  smile  passed  over  her  pale  features,  as  she  replied  : 

"  Have  I  not  made  every  effort?  havo  I  not  told  him  that  I  do 
not  love  him,  that  I  would  sooner  die  than  marry  him  ?  and  by 
doing  so  have  I  not  incurred  his  hatred,  aud  stored  up  for  myself 
additional  misery  ?  Mr.  Crouycr  is  not  one  to  forget  such  things. 
But  it  is  all  settled  now ;  I  know  my  fate,  and  shall  do  my  best  to 
meet  it.  I  have  never  disobeyed  my  parents  in  my  life,  and  I 
will  not  now.  But  0,  it  is  so  hard,  so  hard  !"  And  she  shud- 
dered and  shrunk  away  as  if  from  some  cruel  pain. 

Words  cannot  tell  how  I  sympathized  with  her,  how  keenly  I 
felt  for  her  sufferings  ;  it  gave  me  strength  to  face  even  Colonel 
Sutherland's  anger.    But  he  was  not  angry,  only  polite  and  cool. 

"  My  daughter  is  too  young  to  know  her  own  mind,"  ho  said. 
"  She  needs  an  experienced  bead  to  guide  her,  and  such  her  hus- 
band will  prove.  My  word  is  pledged,  and  when  Miss  Olive 
knows  me  better  she  will  fiud  that  whatever  I  say  I  do.  By  tho 
way,"  he  added,  "  I  have  received  a  letter  from  that  somewhat 
remarkable  young  Stransham,  whom  we  met  at  your  house,  and 
that  letter  has  surprised  me.  I  was  almost  certain  that  you,  Miss 
Olive,  were  the  object  of  his  attentions,  and  not  my  daughter. 
Being  convinced  that  he  is  a  most  excellent  and  exemplary  young 
man,  it  would  havo  given  me  much  pleasure  to  congratulate  you 
on  such  a  conquest."  And  tho  formal  old  soldier  bowed  low  be- 
fore me.  "  May  I  ask  if  you  were  aware  of  his  partiality  for 
Miss  Sutherland  ?" 

"I was,"  I  answered,  shortly. 

"And  you  never  mentioned  it  to  her — never  talked  it  over 
together?" 

"  Never." 

"  Miss  Olive,  I  always  said  that  you  were  the  most  sensible 
young  lady  I  ever  knew,  and  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  that 
I  was  right." 

I  was  perfectly  disgusted  with  Mr.  Crouyer  after  seeing  him 
twice.  Above  all  things  in  heaven  or  on  earth  he  loved  money ; 
next  to  his  gold  I  think  he  cherished  the  idea  of  winning  fair 
Angela  Sutherland.  It  was  dreadful  to  seo  them  together ;  the 
contrast  made  me  shiver.  I  used  to  wonder  how  Lady  Sarah 
could  behold  it  unmoved.  Perhaps  the  brilliancy  of  the  enor- 
mous diamond  he  wore  on  his  hand  blinded  her. 

Angela's  dresses  did  not  arrive  from  London  until  the  day  bo- 
fore  the  wedding.  They  were  magnificent ;  no  expense  had  been 
spared,  and  the  display  of  lace  and  satin  would  have  satisfied  the 
most  fastidious  bride.  My  darling  turned  pale  and  drew  me 
away  from  where  they  were  unpacking  the  great  trunks.  That 
evening  she  told  me  the  secret  which  I  half  suspected  had  been 
on  her  mind.  She  loved  Wilford.  She  had  not  known  it  before, 
but  the  last  few  weeks  had  made  her  so  old,  had  shown  her  so 
much  of  her  own  heart.  I  pitied  her  more  than  ever ;  but  she 
did  not  waver  in  her  determination  to  obey  her  parents'  com- 
mands. Of  course  I  never  hinted  to  her  his  feelings,  it  would' 
have  only  added  to  her  unhappincss,  and  she  had  as  much  now  as 
she  could  bear.  Later  that  night  a  hasty  messenger  came  for  Mr. 
Crouyer ;  a  house  in  Paris  with  which  ho  had  somo  business  re- 
lations had  failed,  and  he  bad  lost  several  thousands  I  thought 
it  must  be  millions,  from  the  agony  he  endured  and  tho  frantic 
manner  in  which  he  ordered  post-horses  to  be  got.  Colonel  Suth- 
erland in  vain  reminded  him  of  what  was  to  take  place  ou  tho 
morrow ;  the  idea  of  his  bride  was  a  trifle  compared  to  his  mouey. 
He  could  not  listen  to  any  words  of  advice  or  remonstrance,  and 
as  he  dashed  out  of  the  house  and  jumped  into  tho  waiting  chaise 
I  saw  a  frown  settle  on  tho  old  soldier's  face  that  boded  little 
good  to  him  at  all  events.    Lady  Sarah  was  in  despair. 

"  Tho  invitations  must  all  be  recoiled.  Our  friends  will  think 
it  6o  strange — " 

Her  husband  interrupted  her  sternly. 

"  I  said  my  daughter  should  be  married  to-morrow,  and  it  will 
be  so.  Let  mo  hear  no  more  words,  and  lot  everything  go  on  as 
if  Mr.  Crouyer  were  here." 

Lady  Sarah's  astonishment  dried  her  tears. 

"Will  he  be  hero  in  time  then1?"  she  asked,  eagerly.  "I 
thought  he  had  gone  to  Paris." 

"Miss  Sutherland  will  bo  married  to-morrow;  do  you  doubt 
my  words  V  was  all  the  reply  the  indignant  colonel  vouchsafed. 

Five  minutes  after  I  hoard  the  order : 

"  Let  the  carriage  he  at  tho  door  in  ten  minutes." 


When  be  was  gone,  Angela  and  I  Fat  in  her  room  vainly 
nlflting  over  the  event',  of  the  evening.  Of  coarse  we  jo 
that  be  had  gone  10  bring  back  the  recreant  lover,  and 

liked  .Mr.  Cronycr,  I  COUld  not  but  pity  him  in  view  of  hU 

i  return.     All  that  night  we  sat 

and  ta  ted.     Soon  after  da;  i'i  old  nurse 

Came    tO    OS  Wltfa    bot    Chocolate,  and   reported    thai    her  lady  was 

asleep.    J  mode  the  poor  anient;  hat 

she  had  scarce  lifted  the  cop  to  her  lips  when  the  Found  of  a  car- 
riagc  dashing  up  the  avenue  almost  caused  Uer  to  drop  it.  Al  I 
took  the  cup  from  her  hand,  she  whispctttd  : 

"  Go  and  see  who  has  come,  dear  Olive.  I  cannot  stand  this 
suspense  much  longer." 

I  saw  the  look  of  horror  she  cost  on  the  pile  of  snowy  lace  and 
satin  lying  on  the  bed,  and  hastened  out  in  hopes  to  pco  Col 
Sutherland  enter  alone.     Just  as  I  reached  the  head   of  the  great 
staircase  two  p  ed  the  hall  and  entered  die  library;  one 

was  the  colonel,  but  the  other,  that    tall,  graceful   figure,  wrapped 

in  the  folds  of  a  dark  travelling-cloak,  was  decidedly  not  Mr. 

Crouyer.     It  might  be  the  lawyer  come  lo  6ni«h  the  ■ 

although  I  could  not  but  acknowledge  to  myself  that  ho  had  a 

very  nnlawyerlike  look. 

Another  hour  passed  in  a  weary  state  of  suspense  to  An  rela 
and  myself,  and  then  Lady  Sarah  came  for  u»  to  go  to  the  library. 
She  looked  very  much  mystified,  and  her  nerves  had  evidently 
Buffered  considerably.  I  had  to  support  my  friend,  who  trembled 
bo  violently  as  scarce  to  be  able  to  move.  On  reaching  the  door, 
her  mother  drew  back,  and  we  went  in  alone-  In  the  middle  of 
the  room  stood  Wilford  Stransham,  and  before  I  had  time  to 
speak  or  even  to  think,  my  beautiful  Angclu  was  in  his  arms, 
weak,  faiut,  and  overcome  with  the  sudden  shock,  but  rearing  se- 
curely on  the  brave  heart  which  beat  so  faithfully  for  her.  There 
was  no  time  to  ask  questions,  for  Colonel  Sutherland  and  his 
lady  soon  entered.  She  had  not  seen  Wilford  until  then,  and  her 
amazement  at  beholding  her  daughter  in  the  embrace  of  that  tall 
stranger  would  be  impossible  to  describe.  I  think  the  colonel  en- 
joyed it,  for  the  smile  on  his  hard  face  was  the  Bweetcst  I  had  ever 
seen.  After  formally  introducing  bis  wife  to  her  intended  son-in- 
law,  he  desired  us  to  hurry  our  preparations,  for  already  the 
guests  were  on  their  way. 

With  very  different  feelings  from  what  I  had  anticipated  did  I 
attire  my  beautiful  friend  for  her  bridal.  She  would  allow  no  one 
but  myself  to  enter  the  room,  and  I  had  just  pronounced  hor 
toilet  perfect,  when  Wilford  craved  admittance.  Never  had  two 
persons  passed  from  despair  into  more  perfect  happiness  than 
those  two  during  the  lew  minutes  they  were  allowed  to  spend  to- 
gether. Fifteen  minutes  after  they  stood  before  the  minister  and 
in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  guests,  not  even  whose  high 
breeding  and  natural  indifference  could  banish  their  astonishment. 

Colonel  Sutherland  himself  condescended  to  explain  all  that 
wa3  mysterious  about  the  affair.  It  was  simply  that  in  his  indig- 
nation at  the  insult  put  on  his  daughter  he  had  suddenly  remem- 
bered Wilford's  letter  and  its  earnest  avowal  of  love  for  Angela. 
He  had  as  suddenly  resolved  that  the  disgrace  of  a  disappoint- 
ment should  be  averted,  had  travelled  all  night  to  and  from 
Stransham,  bearing  back  with  him  the  almost  bewildered  young 
master  of  the  house.  The  rest  we  know,  and  the  old  gentleman's 
exultation  over  tho  success  of  his  plan  was  unbounded.  Now 
that  Wilford  was  his  son,  ho  took  a  very  different  place  from  what 
Angela  had  ever  occupied  in  her  parents'  hearts,  for  even  Lady 
Sarah  could  not  but  acknowledge  his  superiority  over  her  East 
Indian  favorite,  even  if  he  could  not  boast  quite  so  many  lacs  of 
rupees. 

And  now  a  word  about  Jtr.  Crouyer,  who  to  gratify  his  revenue 
married  Lady  Dashley's  favorite  young  daughter,  Lizzie,  and 
found  to  his  cost  that  youthful,  gay,  and  yielding  as  she  had  ap- 
peared, she  had  a  will  of  her  own  and  would  exercise  it  in  spite  of 
him.  Almost  in  despair  because  she  chose  to  let  her  mother  and 
sisters  share  some  of  the  magnificence  with  which  fortune  had 
blessed  her,  ho  tried  to  soothe  his  sorrows  with  good  eating  and 
drinking  all  the  highly  spiced  and  favorite  dishes  of  the  East 
washed  down  with  liberal  potations  of  fine  old  brandy,  until  one 
day,  after  partaking  more  liberally  than  usual  of  one  of  his  favor- 
ite curries,  he  was  found  some  hours  after  sitting  dead  in  his  chair. 
His  young  widow,  now  the  owner  of  his  immense  fortune,  dis- 
played more  good  qualities  than  she  bad  ever  got  credit  forbefore. 
She  soon  got  her  three  sisters  well  married,  made  a  splendid 
home  for  her  mother,  spends  her  income  wisely  and  charitably, 
but  carefully  eschews  all  approaches  to  matrimony. 

SIX    BRILLIANT    STORIES! 

We  havo  just  issued  the  fallowing  popular  Novelettes,  in  bound  form,  each 
eUgantltf  illustrated  with  four  largo  original  drawings,  forming  the  cheapest 
books  ever  offered  in  this  country.  We  will  send  either  one  of  them,  post 
paut^  by  return  of  mail,  ou  the  recaipt  of  ticenty  cents,  or  wo  will  send  the 
six  novels,  post  paid,  ou  the  receipt  of  otu  dollar.  We  are  resolved  upon 
small  profits  aud  quick  sales : 

THE  ARKANSAS  BANGER:  or.  Dtxglb  the  Baczwoodsuatt.  A  vivid 
aud  charming  story  of  East  and  West,  Horivalled  in  plot  and  character. 
By 1 JEUTKNAST  MURRAY 

THE  DANCING  STAR:  or,  The  Smdgglek.  of  the  Chesapeake.  A  story 
of  the  sea  and  our  own  coast.    A  brilliant  nautical  tale  by  a  favorite  author. 

By J.  H.  TN'ftRAHAM 

THE  STOEM  CHILDREN :  o^TheLiqht-Kexpes  op  the  CnAysn..  This 

Is  a  highly  interesting  story  of  sea  and  laud  adventure,  fall  of  vivid  inci- 
dent.   By ETLYAXUS  COBB,  Je. 

THE  CABIN  BOY:  or,  Lipe  o.v  the  Wrso.  A  Tale  of  Fortone'j  Freaks 
and  Fancies.  A  fine  story  of  life  In  its  various  phases  and  uudersome  of 
its  most  romantic  incidents     By LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

THE  LOST  HEIR  :  or,  The  Duke  axd  ths  Lazearone.  A  story  of  tragic 
Interest,  portraving  scenes  in  one  of  the  most  stirring  times  in  the  history 
of  Naples.    By SYLVANU3  COBB,  Jb. 

THE  HEART' S  SECRET :  or-  tsk  Foril-s-es  or  a  Soijoer..  A  story  of 
love  aud  the  low  latitudes.  A  tale  from  one  of  our  old  and  favorite  authors. 
By LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

Enclose  the  money  and  receive  either  or  all  by  return  of  mail. 
(£?-  Foe  sale  at  all  of  the  periodical  depota. 
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DOKHS'  FERRY,  NEW  YORK. 
M.  M.  Ballou  : — Dear  Sir, — The  locality  of  my 
present  series  of  sketches  was  visited  on  a  bright,  clear 
day  in  December  last,  when  there  was  just  frostincss 
enough  in  the  atmosphere  to  require  some,  little  activity 
to  keep  the  lilood  moving.  There  is  nothing  at  Dobbs' 
Ferry  of  sufficient  interest  to  induce  the  mere  traveller 
for  pleasure  to  pause  hero,  and  had  it  not  been  for  its 
historical  associations,  I  should  myself  have  given  it  the 
cold  shoulder.  It  was  a  place  of  some  importance, 
however,  during  the  Revolution,  and  as  such  I  have 
deemed  it  worthy  of  notice  in  my  scries  of  historical 
points  on  the  river.  It  derives  its  name  from  a  family 
named  Dobbs  who  settled  here  about  the  year  1698,  and 
established  a  ferry  to  Sneeden's  Landing  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river.  This  is  the  first  point  north  ol 
Fort  Lee  where  a  crossing  can  be  effected.  The  pali- 
sades extend,  an  unbroken,  perpendicular  wall,  of  from 
300  to  500  feet  in  height,  for  ten  miles,  shutting  off  all 
communication  except  at  cither  Fort  Lee  or  Sneeden's 
Landing,  to  the  rich  agricultural  country  which  lies 
sloping  from  the  brow  of  the  bluff  backward  to  the 
Hackensaekiiiver.  It  was  here  that  Cornwallis  crossed 
to  the  attack  of  Fort  Lee  soon  after  the  fall  of  Fort 
Washington,  as  described  in  a  previous  article.  The 
landing  on  the  other  side  is  there  called  "Paramus,"  by 
which  name  it  was  then  known.  A  fortification  was 
erected  at  Dobbs'  Ferry  by  the  Americans,  in  1776,  to 
command  the  communication,  and  its  site  is  still  strong- 
ly marked,  on  the  brow  of  the  elevation  just  above  the 
depot,  although  the  hand  of  improvement  has  terraced 
its  face,  levelled  its  embankments,  and  filled  up  its  ine- 
qualities. Two  or  three  other  redoubts  or  earthworks 
were  thrown  up  iu  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  it  was  at 
one  time  quite  a  strong  post,  although  not  being  defen- 
sible in  the  rear,  it  was  not  calculated  to  resist  an  attack 
from  that  quarter.  These  fortifications  often  annoyed  * 
British  vessels  in  their  passage  up  and  down  the  river; 
yet  there  is  no  stirring  incident  which  calls  for  description  from 
the  historian's  pen  as  having  occurred  in  the  vicinity.  It  is  only 
from  its  relative  position  as  regarded  the  two  opposing  armies  that 
Dobbs'  Ferry  derives  its  importance.  It  was  the  lowest  post  held 
by  the  Americans  during  that  long  period  of  seven  years  during 
which  the  British  army  held  possession  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  year  1776,  the  forts  were  garrisoned,  by  a 
regiment  of  continental  infantry,  consisting  of  five  hundred  men, 
under  Col.  Sargent,  together  with  some  light  horse,  and  two  com- 
panies of  artillery  with  two  guns  and  a  howitzer,  under  Captains 
Horton  and  Crafts.  In  October,  1776,  before  the  forts  were  gar- 
risoned, the  British  troops  rendezvoused  iu  this  vicinity,  and  pre- 
pared to  march  to  the  attack  of  Fort  Washington.  Three  months 
after,  Gen.  Lincoln,  with  a  division  of  the  American  army,  also 
encamped  here  for  a  time.  In  1780,  when  the  plans  of  Arnold  to 
surrender  West  Point  and  its  dependencies  to  the  British  com- 
mander-in-chief had  so  far  matured  as  to  require  a  personal  inter- 
view between  the  contracting  parties,  it  was  proposed  that  a  meet- 
ing should  take  place  at  Dobbs'  Ferry.  The  place  had  been 
named  by  Andre  in  an  open  communication  to  Col.  Sheldon,  who 
was  in  command  of  a  body  of  light  horse  at  Salem.  Arnold  had 
intimated  to  Sheldon  that  he  expected  a  person  from  New  York 
who  could  give  valuable  information,  and  requested,  should  such 
■a  person  arrive  at  his  post,  that  information  should  be  immediate- 
ly sent  to  him  at  Robinson's  House,  where  he  had  his  quarters. 
Not  liking  to  assume  the  character  of  a  spy,  Andre  was  not  dis- 
posed to  enter  the  American  lines.  He  therefore  addressed  the 
following  note  to  Col.  Sheldon,  knowing  that  it  would  be  for- 
warded to  Arnold :  "  I  am  told  that  my  name  is  made  known  to 
you,  and  that  I  may  hope  for  your  indulgence  permitting  me  to 
meet  a  friend  near  your  outposts.  I  will  endeavor  to  obtain  per- 
mission to  go  out  with  a  flag,  which  will  be  sent  to  Dobbs'  Ferry 
on  Monday  next,  the  11th  instant,  at  twelve  o'clock,  when  I  shall 

be  happy  to  meet  Mr.  G .*     Should  I  not  be  permitted  to  go, 

the  officer  who  is  to  command  the  escort — between  whom  and 
myself  no  distinction  need  be  made — can  speak  in  the  affair.  Let 
me  entreat  you,  sir,  to  favor  a  matter  so  interesting  to  the  parties 
concerned,  and  which  is  of  so  private  a  nature  that  the  public  on 
neither  side  can  be  injured  by  it."    This  note  was  forwarded,  as 

*  Gustavus  was  the  name  assumed  by  Arnold  in  the  correspondence  be- 
tween liim  and  Andre,  while  that  of  the  tatter  was  Jainee  Anderson. 
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anticipated  by  Andre,  to  Arnold,  who  made  arrangements  to  con- 
summate the  meeting.  On  the  10th,  he  proceeded  in  his  barge 
from  West  Point  to  Haverstraw,  where  he  staid  over  night  at  the 
house  of  Joshua  H.  Smith,  who  afterwards  played  so  conspicuous 
a  part  in  the  work  of  treason,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  11th 
proceeded  down  the  river  toward  Dobbs'  Ferry,  where  Andre  had 
already  arrived  in  company  with  Beverly  Robinson.  As  his 
barge  approached  the  place  of  its  destination,  however,  it  was 
flred  upon  by  some  British  guard  boats  stationed  near,  and  com- 
pelled to  steer  for  the  opposite  shore,  closely  pursued.  Thus  the 
conference  for  that  time  was  broken  off,  and  one  link  forged  of 
that  chain  of  circumstances  which  led  to  the  prevention  of  the 
treason,  and  the  capture  and  death  of  one  of  the  conspirators. 
In  July,  1781,  General  Washington  had  his  head-quarters  at  the 
Livingston  Mansion,  and  here  he  held  a  conference  with  Rocham- 
beau,  in  which  the  feasibility  of  an  attack  upon  the  British  in  the 
city  of  New  York  was  earnestly  discussed.  Being  informed,  how- 
ever, of  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  for  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  the 
attack  was  given  over,  and  the  capture  of  Cornwallis  at  York- 
town  suggested.  Judge  Peters,  secretary  of  the  board  of  war, 
and  Robert  Morris,  the  financier  of  the  Revolution,  were  present 
at  this  interview,  as  commissioners  from  Congress  to  confer  with 
Washington  regarding  the  plans  of  the  campaign.  After  con- 
ceiving the  plan  of  attack  upon  Cornwallis,  Washington  turned 
to  Judge  Peters  and  asked,  "  What  can  you  do  for  me  V  "  With 
money,  everything,  without  it,  nothing,"  was  the  brief  reply,  and 
his  eye  was  turned  inquiringly  upon  the  face  of  Morris.  "  Let 
me  know  the  sum  you  want,"  said  the  latter.  The  estimates 
were  made  out,  $20,U00  borrowed  from  Count  dc  Rochambeau, 
and  the  American  army  was  soon  on  its  way  to  close  the  war  by 
the  capture  of  the  Karl  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown.  A  slight  skir- 
mish which  occurred  here,  while  the  army  lay  awaiting  the  decision 
of  its  commander-in-chief,  between  some  of  the  troops  and  the 
crews  of  some  British  guard  boats,  is  the  only  fighting  which  is 
recorded  as  having  taken  place  at  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Dobbs'  Ferry.  After  the  close  of  the  war,  and  the  treaty  of 
peace  had  been  signed,  Washington  was  again  ihe  inmate  of  the 
Livingston  Mansion,  where  he  met  Sir  Guy  Carleton  to  negotiate 
regarding  the  evacuation  of  the  city  of  New  York  by  the  British 
troops.  In  company  with  Gov.  George  Clinton  ai  d  his  own  and 
the  governor's  suites,  Washington  came  down  iu  a  barge  from 
West  Point,  Carleton  came  up  from  the  city  in  a  frigate.     Mutual 


arrangements  were  made  for  the  preservation  of  order, 
and  to  prevent  disturbances,  and  the  twenty-fifth  was 
settled  upon  as  the  day  when  the  last  remnant  of  Brit- 
ain's oppressive  soldiery  were  to  leave  our  soil.     Four 
companies  of  continental  infantry  did  guard  duty  on 
this  occasion,  and  while  the  high  contracting  parties- 
were  engaged  within  the  mansion  in  settling  upon  the 
preliminaries  of  this,  the  closing  act  of  the  war,  the 
soldiers  were  grouped  around  the  gardens  and  upon  the 
lawns  in  front  and  rear,  lazily  speculating  upon  the  cir- 
cumstances which  had  called  them  there.     My  experi- 
ence at  Dobbs'  Ferry  was  somewhat  limited,  and  I  shall 
not  have  much  to  say  regarding  it.     On  my  arrival,  I 
immediately  found  my  way  to  the  stone  bridge  which 
spans  the  railroad,  and  from  this  point  sketched  the 
view  of  the  old   fort  which  is  given  below,  and  also 
Sneeden's  Landing  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.     I 
could  but  pause  and  admire  the  beauty  of  the  scene 
which  presented  itself  from  my  elevated   stand-point. 
Looking  up,  Tappaan  Sea  stretches  its  wide  expanse 
away  to  Long  Clove   Mountain,  and   Teller's  Point, 
both  scenes  of  historical  interest.     Across,  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Nyack,  nestling  at  the  foot  and  running  up  the 
sides  of  the  distant  hills,  sparkled  in  the  sunlight  of  a 
frosty  day;  the  long  pier  of  Piermont,  with  its  bustling 
activity,  and  the  village  behind,  the  collection  of  houses 
at  Sneeden's  Landing,  and  the  long  range  of  the  pali- 
sades, made  up  a  charming  landscape  even  in  winter. 
Applying  at  the  little  hotel  at  the  depot  for  directions 
to  find  the  Livingston  Mansion,  the  proprietor  thereof 
kindly  took  me  in  his  carriage  and  drove  me  to  the  lo- 
cality.    The  mansion  stands  on  the  hill  back  from  the 
river,  and  by  the  road  is  about  half  a  mile  from  the  de- 
pot.    I  was  quite  disappointed  in  the  appearance  of  the 
edifice,  for  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Stephen  Archer,  has,  in 
exceeding  bad  taste,  to  my  eye,  painted  it  a  dark  stone 
color,  which  gives  it  an  exceedingly  gloomy  and  unat- 
tractive appearance.     A  little  to  the  southwest  of  Mr. 
Archer's  residence  is  the  remains  of  a  strong  redoubt,  which  I  did 
not  visit,  it  being  on  private  property  and  so  surrounded  by  trees 
as  to  preclude  a  good  sketch.     After  sketching  the  Livingston 
Mansion  House,  1  turned  my  face  northward,  and  sketched  the 
view  of  "Fort  Hill,"  which  was  the  location  of  a  third  strong 
work  erected  here  during  the  war.     The  parapet  is  plainly  visible, 
although  the  ditch,  etc.  has  been  filled  up.     Having  but  little  time 
to  spare,  I  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  forego  a  more  close  in- 
spection of  these  relics  of  by-gone  days,  and  hurrying  back  to  the 
depot,  reached  it  in  time  to  take  the  cars  for  Tarrytown,  where 
I  intended  to  stop  for  a  day  or  two,  and  whence  my  next  will  be 
dated.  I  am  respectfully,  your  artist, 

Neutbal  Tint. 


SUICIDES— AND  WHO  COMMIT  THEM. 

The  frequency  of  suicides  in  our  day  has  led  to  an  inquiry  into 
their  causes,  and  who,  as  a  general  thing,  commit  them.  One 
thing  is  most  apparent  at  the  outset,  viz.,  they  occur  among  classes 
in  which  the  intellect  predominates.  By  this  itis  not  to  be  under- 
stood those  who  are  educated  the  best,  for  education  does  not  con- 
sist altogether  in  culture  of  the  intellect,  since  that  as  often  un- 
balances as  builds  up  men;  but  rather  that  class  of  persons,  grow- 
ing more  frequent  every  day,  who  have  naturally  a  large  brain  in 
connection  with  impressible  physical  organizations ;  in  other 
words,  those  of  a  highly  sensitive  organization.  Of  this  nature 
are  men  and  women  who  cannot  easily  undergo  the  rough  and 
tumble,  the  push  and  thrust,  the  kick  and  cuff  of  the  world.  They 
easily  get  discouraged,  and  have  no  stamina,  physical  or  moral, 
to  fall  back  upon.  It  is  among  this  class  that  we  find  the  largest 
number  of  suicides.  The  next  arc  those  who  are  partially  insane, 
and  whose  insanity  has  been  brought  on  either  by  physical  trans- 
gressions, poverty,  loss  of  friends,  or  some  other  misfortune. 
They  are  quite  numerous.  Females  abound  in  this  class;  ills  of 
this  nature  prey  more  intently  upon  women  than  men ;  and  nei- 
ther the  intellect,  the  passions,  nor  the  emotions  are  so  strong  in 
the  former  as  in  the  latter.  It  is  true  that  a  majority  of  the  sui- 
cides are  males ;  but  the  majority  in  some  forms  is  the  other  way ; 
and  this  is  the  class  under  consideration.  A  woman  disappointed 
in  love  at  once  becomes  more  or  less  aberrated,  mentally.  She 
either  dies  by  inches,  or  her  ailment  takes  on  a  form  of  insanity, 
when  the  tendencies  to  self-murder  pass  eventually.  Men  and 
women,  however,  are  sometimes  very  nearly  alike.  Temperament, 
organization,  and  social  position 
sometimes  weaken  down  the  bar- 
riers and  peculiarities  of  6ex. 
Thus  we  often  6ee  men  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  tell  which 
was  the  more  womanly,  they  or 
the  women  about  them ;  and  so 
of  women.  Like  causes  in  such 
have  like  effect.  We  know  men 
upon  whom  the  weather,  a  weak 
word,  the  loss  of  a  trifle,  any 
little  disappointment,  will  have 
the  effect  to  make  unhappy  for 
whole  days.  Women  frequently 
go  into  hysterics  from  the  same 
slight  causes.  But  whatever  the 
absolute  cause  of  suicide,  it  is 
quite  apparent  that  they  are  on 
the  increase.  The  main  point 
is,  how  shall  they  be  lessened  1 
This,  too,  is  one  of  those  diffi- 
culties not  easily  grappled.  Man- 
ifestly wo  must  have  stronger 
heads  and  stouter  wills.  If  men 
and  women  had  really  well  bal- 
anced constitutions,  iu  other 
words,  if  they  were  healthy,  in 
the  best  sense,  suicides  would  be 
rare,  hardly  possible.  No  man 
or  woman  commits  a  suicide  who 
is  not,  for  the  time  at  least,  more 
or  less  out  of  mind.  The  point 
is  so  to  guard  the  intellect  and 
passions  that  they  shall  not  get 
out  of  their  true  orbits  and  places. 
— Boston  Mirror. 
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Perspective  is  not  enough  in 
our  lives ;  we  must  have  tone 
also.  Some  people  have  only  one, 
others  the  other ;  but  both  are 
needed.  We  must  not  only  have 
the  things  which  pertain  to  earth 
rightly  graduated,  but  these  must 
bear  an  infinitely  small  propor- 
tion to  eternal  things. 
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THE  TORPEDO. 

AmoTig  tho  living  wonders  of  tho  deep,  wo 
may  reckon  tlio  torpedo.  Long  before  our  scien- 
tific men  knew  anything  about  electricity,  thin 
marvellous  finh  kept  up  an  electric  battery,  ready 
charged,  on  his  own.  account,  making  tho  very 
boBt  possible  use  of  it  for  hie  own  particular  pur- 
poses. Witb  a  circular  body,  a  soft,  smooth, 
yellowish-Colored  skin,  liberally  spotted  with 
diirk  marks,  with  small  eyes  and  a  tapering  tail, 

tho  torpedo,  to  all  appearances,  wru  as  quiet  ami 
inoffensive — nay,  defenceless — a  Hub  as  any  that 
over  floated  in  the  water.  But  appearances  ore 
not  always  to  bo  relied  upon  ;  for,  supposing  that 
some  pearl-diver  happened  to  touch  it, — suppos- 
ing that  some  brother  fish  approached  too  near, 
tho  passive  swimmer  exhibited  his  power  at  once, 
and  gave  them  both  a  shock — a  shock  that 
stunned  the  fish  completely)  and  tlio  pearl-diver 
experienced  n  sensation  easier  imagined  than 
described — ii  sort  of  internal  trembling,  followed 
by  a  painful  numbness.*  When  wo  touch  with 
tho  hand  a  living  torpodo,  upon  certain  parts 
and  in  peculiar  states,  wo  receive  a  shock  similar 
to  that  produced  by  tho  hoyden  jar — in  propor- 
tion to  tho  vitality  of  tho  fish,  tho  shock  is  more 
or  less  violent;  it  is  felt  in  tho  joints  of  the  fin- 
ger, tho  wrist,  tho  elbow,  and  in  the  shoulder. 
If  the  creature  is  full  of  life,  and  has  just  been 
taken  from  tho  sea,  tho  succeeding  discharges  of 
eloetrieity  are  vory  strong  and  rapid,  and  arc  re- 
ceived, whatever  part  of  the  body  may  bo  touched. 
It  is  affirmed  that  those  who  touch  it  with  tho 
foot  arc  aoized  with  as  strong  a  palpitation  as 
those  who  touch  it  with  tho  hand.  Tho  numb- 
ness produced  bears  no  resemblance  to  that 
which  wo  fool  when  a  nerve  is  a  long  time 
pressed,  and  tho  foot  is  said  to  bo  asleep ;  tho 
pain  is  real,  and  the  person  Btruck  imagines  that 
tho  bones  of  tho  limb  receiving  tho  blow  are 
driven  out  of  joint.  This  is  accompanied  by 
tremor  and  sickness.  The  powers  of  the  animal, 
however,  dcclino  with  its  vigor;  for  us  its 
strength  decreases,  the  force  of  the  shock  dimin- 
ishes, till  at  last,  when  the  fish  is  dead,  the  wholo 
power  is  destroyed,  and  it  may  be  handled  with 
perfect  security.  It  is  evident  from  the  researches  ot  scientific  men, 
that  the  torpedo,  the  gymnotus,  and  other  fishes  of  the  sumo  kind, 
possess  the  power  of  generating  electricity,  and  employing  that 
electric  fluid  at  their  will,  either  for  offence  or  defence.  There  is 
found  to  exist  in  the  torpedo,  at  each  side  of  the  mouth  and  respi- 
ratory channels,  an  organ,  half-moon  shaped,  composed  of  a  num- 
ber of  prisms,  arranged  parallel  with  each  other,  and  perpendicu- 
lar to  tho  ground.  More  than  eleven  hundred  of  these  prisms 
havo  been  counted  in  a  single  organ  of  a  torpedo  not  more  than  a 
yard  long.  These  prisms,  which  are  longer  in  the  middle  than 
they  are  at  tho  extremities,  give  to  this  organ  a  thickness  greater 
in  the  middle  than  at  the  sides.  Careful  anatomical  investigation 
of  this  most  curious  and  interesting  organ  has  been  made,  and 
from  this  it  appears  that  the  electricity  is  produced  in  the  brain, 
under  tho  guidance  of  the  will ;  that  it  is  conveyed  from  thence 
to  tho  nerves  in  the  principal  organ,  where  it  charges  the  small 
pile,  and  the  effect  is  analogous  to  the  result  of  any  part  of  the 
body  being  brought  into  contact  with  a  good  conductor,  strongly 
charged  with  electricity,  for  which  it  is  sufficient  to  touch  only  one 
of  the  surfaces  of  the  electrical  organ  to  receive  a  shock ;  it  would 
not  be  thus  if  the  little  piles  whien  compose  the  electric  organ  re- 
sembled the  voltaic  pile ;  in  that  case  it  would  be  necessary  to 
touch  two  surfaces  in  order  to  receive  a  shock.  "Various  causes 
considerably  modify  the  electrical  properties  of  the  torpedo.  Their 
power  depends  very  materially  on  the  temperature  of  the  ocean 
and  on  that  of  the  atmosphere.  When  the  torpedo  has  been  ex- 
cited for  any  length  of  time,  the  skin  of  the  head  and  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  hody  loses  its  yellowish  white  color,  and  turns  to  a 
very  marked  red.  Torpedoes  are  found  abundantly  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  but  they  suffer  very 
much  in  being  transported  from  one  place  to  another,  and  are 
thereby  rendered  unfit  for  experiment. —  Wonders  of  Natural  History. 

i   —■-•>■  t 

THE  TARANTULA  AMD  ITS  FOE. 

In  the  kingdom  of  nature,  the  enemies  of  man  are  generally  the 
enemies  of  each  other,  and  that  numbers  of  noxious  reptiles  is 
reduced  by  their  mutual  warfare.  All  have  heard  of  the  fated 
bite  of  the  tarantula,  but  probably  many  others  are  as  ignorant  as 
we  were,  till  we  saw  the  following  article  in  the  Mariposa  Demo- 
crat, of  the  wasp  which  is  a  sure  executioner  of  the  deadly  spider : 
— "  Some  of  our  readers  may  have  heard  of  the  tenacity  with 
which  the  venomous  tarantula  is  pursued  by  an  inveterate  enemy, 
in  the  form  of  a  huge  wasp— invariably  resulting  in  the  defeat  and 
death  of  the  former.  We  were  an  eye-witness  to  one  of  these 
conflicts,  last  week,  while  on  a  ramble  among  the  adjacent  hills. 
This  was  the  season  when  the  poisonous  tarantula  leaves  his  well- 
fashioned  abode  to  perambulate  the  dusty  roads  and  the  smooth 
paths  so  often  trod  by  the  industrious  miners,  and  about  their 
haunts  a  dozen  or  so  may  be  seen  any  day  of 
this  hideous  enlargement  of  the  spider-race,  with- 
in a  circuit  of  a  few  yards,  leisurely  wending 
their  way  along  tho  roads  and  by-ways.  Often 
have  we  marked  with  attentive  curiosity,  his 
awakened  gait  while  lifting  his  loug,  unwieldy 
legs  above  tho  short  blades  of  grass,  and  won- 
dered for  what  uses  and  purposes  this  ugly  little 
monster  was  placed  upon  this  beautiful  globe. 
While  attentively  watching  the  motions  of  one 
of  these  insects  during  our  walk,  we  were  much 
surprised  to  see  the  object  of  our  attraction  sud- 
denly stop  short  in  his  wanderings,  and  raise 
itself  up  to  its  full  height,  as  though  watching 
tho  coming  of  some  unwelcome  visitor.  We  at 
first  supposed  that  it  just  espied  us,  and  was  ex- 
pecting danger  from  our  bauds ;  but  upon  our 
retreating  a  few  steps,  he  quickly  crouched  be- 
hind a  tuft  of  dried  grass,  and  remaining  very 
quiet,  seemed  to  make  himself  as  small  as  possi- 
ble. A  slight  buzzing  was  heard  in  the  air,  and 
in  a  moment  a  wasp  passed  quickly  near,  hover- 
ing on  the  wing  over  his  trembling  victim,  the 
much-dreaded  tarantula.  Like  some  bird  ot 
proy,  the  wasp  remained  thus  poised  a  moment, 
and  then  quick  as  thought,  darted  down  upon 
his  enemy,  and  stung  him  many  times  with  great 
rapidity.  The  tarantula,  smarting  under  the 
pain,  began  a  retreat  with  all  the  speed  of  which 
ho  was  capable,  but  the  wasp  hung  over  hiin 
with  revengeful  tenacity,  and  again  and  again 
struck  him  with  his  venomous  sting.     Gradually 
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the  flight  of  the  tarantula  became  slower  and  more  irregular,  and 
at  length,  under  the  repeated  thrusts  of  the  conqueror,  he  died, 
biting  tho  grass  with  his  terrible  fangs.  The  wasp  now  seized  his 
enemy,  and  commenced  dragging  him  away,  with  what  intent  we 
could  not,  as  bushwss  called  us  thence,  at  that  time  discover. 
The  wasp,  whose  attacks  upon  the  tarantula  are  so  fatal,  has  a 
long,  slim,  glossy,  black  body,  yellow  wings,  and  is  armed  with  a 
very  sharp,  long,  thorn-like  sting,  which  may  be  seen  protruding 
as  it  flies.  It  fears  not  the  presence  of  man  or  beast  when  in 
pursuit  of  his  enemy." 

<  — ■—  » 

MODERN  JERUSALEM;  A  PAINFUL  PICTURE. 
A  French  gentleman,  who  delights  to  frequent  the  spots  on 
which  celebrated  poets  have  "dwelt,  or  whence  they  derived  their 
inspiration,  has  published  in  the  Moniteur  on  account  of  his  visit 
to  the  "Gardens  of  Solomon."  He  visited  the  "sealed  foun- 
tains " — large  subterranean  reservoirs,  wherein  the  waters  spring- 
ing from  the  mountains  are  collected,  and  whence  the  water  is 
conducted  to  Jerusalem  by  pipes.  The  writer's  guide  was  a  well- 
educated  Italian,  who  informed  him  that  the  Gardens  of  Solomon 
are  now  let  to  an  Englishman.  (( '  The  present  tenant,'  he  said, 
'  is  Mr.  Goldsmith,  of  the  house  of  Goldsmith  &  Son.  He  is 
nnderdraining  the  Garden  of  Solomon  on  the  Yorkshire  system. 
You  will  be  astonished  to  see  how  successful  he  has  been.  Here 
is  the  house.5  I  perceived  a  bright  brass  knob  shining  in  the  cen- 
tre of  a  small  square  of  porcelain  let  into  a  white  wall.  Over 
this  knob  was  the  following  superscription  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, '  Ring  the  bell.'  This  bell  seemed  to  my  imagination 
rather  an  anomaly  in  the  gardens  of  Solomon,  but  that  is  a  trifle. 
We  did  ring  the  bell,  and  we  went  in.  The  first  thing  that  struck 
my  eyes  were  red  draining  pipes  lying  about,  and  bearing  the 
mark  of  the  manufacturers,  Samuel  &  Co.,  No.  128  Strand.  Mr. 
Goldsmith  was  draining  that  biblical  valley,  the  dew  of  which  was 
so  often  brushed  away  by  the  naked  feet  of  the  Shulamite.  _  It 
was  in  the  month  of  September.  An  American  mowing  machine 
was  cutting  a  second  crop  of  artificial  grass  on  the  very  spot  where 
the  daughters  of  Jerusalem  gathered  those  lilies  of  the  field  which 
were  more  beautiful  than  Solomon  in  all  his  glory.  A  patent 
reaping  machine  was  rapidly  garnering  the  crop  of  that  glebe  in 
which  the  sisters  of  Ruth  and  the  daughters  of  Naomi  were  wont 
to  glean.  I  asked  to  see  Solomon's  pavilion,  but  alas !  the  cypress 
timbers  and  the  cedar  wainscoting  had  been  taken  down,  and  in 
their  place  there  is  a  brick-built  cottage  with  a  roof  of  red  and 
green  tiles.  The  entrance  hall  is  whitewashed  ;  there  is  a  little 
parlor  with  a  Birmingham  carpet,  and  a  drawing-room  papered 
with  a  red-bordered  yellow  paper,  purchased  in  Paris,  Rue  des 
-Ioineaux.  The  chimney  is  Prussian,  and  the  curtains  are  of 
Swiss  muslin.     Instead  of  the  servants  of  the  spouse,  I  found  two 


nursery-maids,  one  from  Paris  and  the  other  from  Florence. 
slave  who  prepares  the  tents  of  cedar  is  now  called  'John.' 
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The 
prepares  the  tents  ot  cedar  is  now  canca  •  jonn.'  He 
has  red  whiskers,  blacks  his  master's  shoes,  scrubs  the  floor  every 
day,  and  varnishes  it  on  Sundays  ;  and  if  some  romantic  person 
should  inquire,  as  I  had  the  naivete'  to  do,  about  the  dark  Shula- 
mite, he  will  be  shown  five  sweet  little  English  children,  redolent  of 
cold  cream  and  Windsor  soap,  as  fair  as  floss  silk,  with  their  hair 
in  corkscrew  curls,  and  wearing  prunella  boots,  blue  capea,  and 
green  parasols.  The  cinnamon  trees  have  been  cut  down  for  fire- 
wood, and  the  aromatic  canes  grubbed  up,  but  the  five  little  misses 
do  crochet-work  under  the  shades  of  a  Ion  Chr&itn  pear-tree. 
Since  the  Eastern  war,  Mr.  Goldsmith  has  obtained  the  custom  of 
the  pacha  ot  Jerusalem  for  vegetables.  Last  year  he  had  seven 
crops  of  potatoes,  thanks  to  his  wonderful  drainage." 

THE  GRLAT  SHOSHONEE  FALLS. 

Mr.  George  Gibbs  contributes  to  the  New  Y'ork  Evening  Post 
the  following  account  of  a  visit  to  the  great  Shoshonee  Falls,  on 
the  Snake  River,  or  Lewis's  Fork  of  the  Columbia,  made  in  the 
year  1849.  We  do  not  recollect  having  ever  before  seen  a  descrip- 
tion of  these  falls,  which  are  located  in  a  desert  region  of  country 
of  great  extent,  and  not  likely  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  ex- 
plorer:— "  The  next  morning,  Lieut.  A.  J.  Lindsay  of  the  rifles, 
Mr.  E.  D.  Denny  of  the  navy,  and  myself,  accompanied  by  Oli- 
ver Brisbors,  a  Canadian,  started  for  the  falls,  our  route  lying 
towards  the  Snake,  some  eight  miles  buck  from  the  camp,  where 
we  struck  the  river ;  it  runs  between  palisades  seven  or  eight  hun- 
dred feet  in  height,  the  width  from  edge  to  edge  being,  perhaps, 
three  quarters  of  a  mile.  The  sun  slanting  across  the  plain 
marked  the  windings  of  the  canon  till  they  vanished  in  the  dis- 
tance. Here  and  there,  in  its  bends,  the  rays,  reaching  to  the  bot- 
tom, tinged  the  surface  of  the  swift  waters,  and  lighted  the  narrow 
margin  of  green  which  bordered  them.  We  followed  the  bluff, 
riding  sometimes  through  sand,  sometimes  over  naked  black 
basalt,  towards  the  fall.  Its  vicinity  was  unheralded  even  by  the 
sound  which  lost  itself  in  the  depth  of  the  chasm,  and  as  we  rose, 
the  edge  of  the  gulf  facing  it,  and  the  view  broke  suddenly  upon 
us,  a  shout  burst  involuntarily  from  the  party.  It  needed  no 
second  glance  to  tell  us  that,  after  Niagara,  none  upon  the  conti- 
nent equalled  it.  The  Snake  River,  a  majestic  stream  both  in 
width  and  volume,  enclosed  within  walls  of  columnar  basalt,  here 
sweeps  round  an  enormous  pile  of  rock  jutting  from  its  southern 
bank,  and  falls  by  several  cascades  into  a  broad,  smooth  basin. 
From  thence,  broken  just  enough  to  add  grace  to  the  majesty  ot 
its  descent,  it  thunders  down  a  precipice  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  perpendicular.  The  smaller  falls  above  add,  perhaps, 
fifty  feet  to  the  total  descent  within  a  few  hundred  yards.  We  led 
our  horses  down  a  steep  and  difficult  trail,  to  a  little  cove  in  the 
rear  of  the  basin,  where  we  picketed  them  on  a 
patch  of  grass,  while  we  took  our  own  dinner  of 
*  hard  bread '  and  bacon,  and  then,  as  represent- 
ing the  sovereignty  of  Uncle  Sam,  for  the  first 
time  present  at  this  point  of  his  dominions,  bap- 
tized the  cataract  by  the  name  of  the  Shoshonee 
Falls.  Lieut.  Lindsay  succeeded,  at  no  little 
danger,  in  descending  to  the  very  foot  of  the  fall, 
where  he  fired  a  pile  of  driftwood  in  commemo- 
ration of  his  feat.  I  followed  the  bank  down  for 
a  short  distance,  and  found  a  narrow  ravine, 
leading  to  near  the  bottom,  which  I  finally  gained. 
A  superb  rainbow  spanned  the  base  ot  the  cata- 
ract, aud  an  eagle,  which  had  its  nest  on  a  de- 
tached column  of  rock,  was  wheeling  through 
the  sprav  that  rose  from  the  abyss.  Below,  the 
water  rolled  swiftly,  but  uninterruptedly.  Its 
color,  a  pure  beryl  green,  added  greatly  to  its 
beauty.  The  dark  walls  of  the  canon  were  en- 
livened, too,  by  a  multitude  of  small  cedars  which 
sprang  from  the  crevices.  By  far  the  finest  point 
of  view  is,  however,  that  from  the  top  ot  the 
cliff",  taking  in,  as  it  does,  a  multitude  of  features 
which  cannot  elsewhere  be  seen  at  once.  We 
agreed  in  estimating  the  width  of  the  main  cata- 
ract at  about  200  yards,  and  its  height,  as  before 
stated,  at  ISO  feet.  The  marks  of  freshets  were 
visible  in  the  rock,  much  above  the  then  level, 
and  though  the  volume  of  water  falling  was  im- 
mense, the  spectacle  must  be  still  more  sublime 
when  the  accumulated  snows  of  this  region  roll 
in  spring-time  through  the  canon." 
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CHAPTER  I. 


THE      r  A.  X  T  O  M  I  M  E  . 


Kings  and  queens,  and  other  such  great  people,  keep  their 
birthdays,  or  others  do  for  thorn,  sometimes  years  and  years  even 
after  their  death-days,  that  is  if  they  evor  did  any  great  deeds  dur- 
ing their  lives.  I  don't  sec,  for  my  part,  why  poor  peoplo  should 
not  now  and  then  pauso  in  life's  race,  and  lean  pleasantly  and 
rcstingly  (to  coin  a  word)  against  these  mile-stones  or  year-inarks 
on  the  groat  course.  I  am  about  to  tell  a  story  of  ono  of  these 
humble  birthday  festivals,  and  as  it  will  embrace  a  moral,  not  a 
long,  prosy  one,  why — but  suppose  I  avoid  giving  reasons  or  of- 
fering excuses,  and  tell  all  about  it  at  once. 

There  was  a  little  chap  in  our  village  named  Charles  Twigg,  one 
of  the  merriest  fellows  you  ever  met  with.  Nothing  depressed 
him,  for  the  troubles  of  life,  which  half  killed  other  people,  rolled 
off  his  shoulders  as  water  runs  off  a  duck's  back.  If  anything 
came  amiss  to  him,  he  looked  grave  for  a  few  minutes,  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  and  then  commenced  a  cheerful  song  or  whistled 
"  Begone  dull  care  " — that's  why  every  one  called  him  "  Chirrup- 
ing Charley,"  and  by  that  lie  was  universally  known.  If  you  had 
asked  where  Mr.  Twigg  lived,  people  would  have  stared  in  your 
face  with  open  mouths ;  but  inquire  for  Chirruping  Charley,  and 
you  got  the  required  information  iu  a  minute. 

A  very  industrious  little  fellow  was  Charley  at  present,  which 
is  as  much  to  say  that  he  had  not  always  heen  so.  He  now,  how- 
ever, worked  hard  to  support  his  family,  and  only  allowed  himself 
one  holiday  (except  Sundays  and  the  Fourth  of  July)  during  the 
year.  That  was  his  birthday,  on  the  evening  prior  to  which  our 
story  commences. 

Chirruping  Charley  and  his  wife,  or  as  he  better  liked  to  call 
her,  his  "old  'oman,"  have  got  home  after  their  marketing,  which 
has  made  tbe  basket  pretty  heavy,  you  may  bo  sure ;  for  as  it 
happened  that  he  was  born  on  the  25th  of  December,  he  makes  a 
double  holiday  of  Christmas  day,  and  no  one  has  greater  right  than 
ho  to  a  day  of  domestic  jollity.  You  should  have  seen  Mrs.  Twigg 
when  she  came  iu  from  marketing.  The  juvenile  Twiggs — all  ex- 
cept a  red  baby  which  a  maiden  aunt  had  seduced  into  a  sleep  by 
pleasant  fictions  of  a  cow,  who  being  given  to  astronomical  pursuits, 
jumped  over  the  moon,  and  of  a  race  between  two  articles  of  do- 
mestic utility — became  wild  with  excitement  when  their  parent 
dropped  as  if  she  had  been  shot  into  her  nursing-chair,  with  a  goose; 
wrapped  up  like  another  precious  baby,  in  her  lap. 

"  It  is  a  beauty,"  remarked  Charley,  chirruping  to  the  goose; 
"  so  you  are  a  beauty,  too,  Betsy  Twigg,  and  nobody  could  bo 
happier  than  Charley  Twigg  is  at  this  blessed  minute.  If  the  em- 
peror of  Eooshy  was  to  come  in  at  that  door  and  say,  *  Charles 
Twigg,  here  take  my  crown  and  sceptre,  my  gold  chain  and  dia- 
monds, a}',  and  my  queen  into  the  bargain,'  what  would  I  answer  ?" 

The  idea  was  so  vast  that  Mrs.  Twigg  could  only  look  up  in 
wonderment. 

"What  would  I  answer?"  went  on  Charley.  "  Why,  Charles 
Twigg  would  refuse  the  offer.  Would  he  change  Betsy  Twigg 
for  any  queen  living  % — no.  Would  he  give  up  these  children  for 
all  the  crown  jewels  in  the  world  ? — no."  And  then  Charley  chir- 
ruped away,  and  boldy  invited  the  emperor  of  Rooshy  to  "  come 
on  "  and  see  if  he  could  disturb  his,  Charley  Twigg's,  domestic 
relations. 

"  Almost  time  for  Margy  to  be  here,"  remarked  Mrs.  Twigg,  as 
the  clock  struck  five. 

"  She  wont  forget,  she  never  does,"  said  Charley.  "  There 
never  was  such  a  child  as  Margy;  it's  my  belief  that  that  child 
does  more  good  in  the  parish  than  the  minister  himself." 

Even  almost  while  he  was  speaking,  a  little  girl  ten  years  of  age 
entered  the  house.  She  came  in  like  a  sunbeam,  making  the 
brightness  of  that  home  brighter  still.  Lightly  she  tripped  to  the 
sleeping  baby,  kissed  it,  then  kissed  all  the  other  children,  and 
then  the  mother,  and  finally,  putting  her  tiny  hand  in  the  great, 
hard,  homy  palm  of  Chirruping  Charley,  wished  him  "  a  happy 
birthday  and  a  merry  Christmas." 

"Same  to  you,  Miss  Margy,  and  many  of  'cm.  And  so  your 
mother  has  trusted  you  to  me  to-night  ? — well,  well,  she  wouldn't 
have  done  that  once.  You  wouldn't  trusted  mc  with  my  own 
baby,  Betsy,  at  one  time." 

^No,  Charley;  but  forget  that,"  said  Mrs.  Twigg;  "that's  all 
over  and  gone  long  ago." 

"  I  can't  forget  it,  and  what's  more,  I  don't  wish  to  forget  it ; 
but  you've  forgiven  it,  I  know.     I  was  a  worthless  brute  then." 

"  No,  Charley,  not  worthless,  O  no.  Some  said  you  were,  but 
I  knew  better ;  I  knew  that  you  had  a  good  heart,  though  drink 
disguised  it ;  but  you  quitted  it,  and  I  know  what  you're  worth  to 
me  and  the  children." 

Charley  kissed  his  good,  hopeful  wife  as  he  should  have  done, 
and  then  tea  was  quickly  despatched,  for  that  night  the  family 
were  to  enjoy  a  wonderful  treat.  A  strolling  company  of  players 
had  visited  the  village,  and  were  to  perform  a  pantomime.  Little 
Margy's  mother  had  consented  to  her  going  with  the  Twiggs,  and 
the  children  having  been  -warmly  wrapped  up,  all  set  out  for  the 
barn  where  the  play  was  to  be  performed. 

What  a  time  they  had  1  Mrs.  Twigg  had  never  visited  a  thea- 
tre before,  and  so  fell  into  a  perfect  paroxysm  of  delight  on  be- 
holding the  paintod  drop  scene,  which,  wretched  daub  as  it  was, 
became  iu  her  eyes  a  perfect  miracle  of  high  art.  But  when  that 
curtain  drew  up,  and  Harlequin  and  Columbine,  Pantaloon  and 


Clown  made  their  appearance,  and  the  latter  wagging  his  head 
and  exclaiming,  "Here  wo  arc!" — Mrs.  Twigg,  and  Charley 
Twigg  and  all  the  little  Twiggs  went  into  convulsions  of  dolight ; 
as  for  Charley,  his  state  of  mind  when  the  clown  stirred  up  Pan- 
taloon with  an  imaginary  red  hot  poker,  was  perfectly  maniacal. 
There  were  lucid  intervals  while  Columbine  danced,  but  the  mere 
twist  of  the  crown's  countenance  caused  him  to  relapse  instantly 
into  a  raving  state.  Margy  enjoyed  it,  too,  especially  the  gorge- 
ous gold  and  silver  fairy  temple  with  its  revolving  star  lighted  up 
by  blue  and  crimson  fire,  at  the  conclusion,  and  all  shared  in  tho 
bliss  of  Harlequin  and  Columbine,  who  were  to  be  married  and 
live  in  that  beautiful  palace,  and  of  conrsc  bo  very  happy  all  their 
lives  afterwards. 

"It's  veiy  odd,"  remarked  Charley,  that  night;  "but  if  I  didn't 
see  a  faco  that  I've  seen  som6where  or  other.beforo  on  that  6tngc, 
then  my  name's  not  Twigg,  that's  all." 

"Whose  face?"  inquired  his  wife. 

Charley  put  his  mouth  close  to  her  ear  and  whispered,  and  Mrs. 
Twigg  glanced  at  Margy  mysteriously.  The  moon  all  tho  time 
had  been  brightly  shining  through  the  uncurtained  window,  throw- 
ing a  belt  of  light  on  the  floor.  Suddenly  a  shadow  was  cast  on 
that  bright  space,  as  if  of  a  head  with  a  hat  thereon.  It  rested 
there  but  for  an  instant.  Charley  Twigg  ran  to  tho  door  and 
looked  out.  No  one,  however,  was  to  be  seen,  and  the  circum- 
stance was  not  further  noticed. 

It  was  time  now  for  Margy  to  go  home,  and  refusing  Charley's 
proffered  escort,  away  she  tripped,  taking  in  her  way  the  village 
churchyard.  No  fear  had  the  child  in  that  quiet  place ;  indeed 
the  place  was  frequently  her  chosen  resort,  for  in  one  corner  lay 
her  dear  old  grandfather,  and  over  his  grave  she  had  planted 
flowers  which,  she  tended  with  pious  care.  The  moon  shone  so 
brilliantly  that  almost  every  object  around  was  visible.  The  old 
man's  grave,  however,  lay  in  the  shade  of  a  great  yew  tree,  so  that 
it  was  not  until  she  came  close  upon  it  that  she  saw  a  man  stand- 
ing with  folded  arms  and  eyes  fixed  on  the  carved  head-stone.  Ho 
moved  a  little  and  staggered ;  evidently  he  was  in  liquor ;  his 
face  was  smeared  with  paint,  his  hair  matted,  and  his  dress  was 
grotesque,  for  under  an  old  cloak,  and  but  partially  concealed  by 
it,  was  a  dress  like  one  she  had  that  evening  seen  on  the  stage. 

"  So  he's  gone,"  he  muttered ;  "  they  told  mo  so,  but  I  didn't 
believe  it.  Did  you  know  old  Michael  Fostdf?"  he  asked  Margy, 
now  beholding  her  for  the  first  time. 

"  Yes,  I  knew  the  old  man  who  lies  hero,"  she  replied ;  "  did 
you,  6ir?" 

"Let's  drink  his  jolly  good  health,"  said  the  man,  "  his  jolly 
good  health."  And  taking  a  bottle  from  his  pocket,  he  took  a 
draught,  laid  down  on  the  grass,  and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 
Presently  a  gurgling  sound  excited  his  attention,  and  looking  up 
he  saw  Margy  calmly  spilling  the  contents  of  the  bottle. 

"It's  better  on  God's  earth  than  in  God's  image,"  she  said,  and 
then  sent  the  empty  bottle  spinning  over  the  lpw  stone  boundary 
wall. 

At  first  he  was  angry,  but  a  better  feeling  seemed  to  prevail,  and 
Margy  observing  this,  endeavored  to  lead  him  away.  In  taking 
his  hand,  she  observed  a  ring  of  golden  hair  on  his  finger.  It  was 
of  a  peculiar  plait,  and  she  felt  sure  she  had  seen  something  like  it 
before  ;  where  could  it  have  been  %  Margy  was  an  enthusiastic 
child,  and  belonged  to  a  temperance  society,  and  therefore  she 
ventured  to  ask  the  stranger  to  sign  the  pledge.  He  at  first  stoutly 
refused ;  but  at  length  did  so,  won  by  her  6weet  and  earnest  en- 
treaties. She  furnished  pencil  and  paper,  and  then  putting  the 
signed  document  into  her  pocket,  she  bade  adieu  to  the  new  con- 
vert and  hastened  home,  where  she  told  the  strange  story  to  her 
mother. 

"This  makes  just  a  dozen  names  that  I've  got  down  on  my 
card,"  said  the  child,  joyfully ;  "  and  how  glad  Chirruping  Char- 
ley will  be  !■" 

"  And,  Margy,  what  may  the  name  of  your  new  convert  be  V 

Margy  opened  the  paper,  but  vainly  tried  to  decypher  the  blurred 
and  twisted  signature. 

"  Here,  child,  let  me  see."  And  Margy's  mother  took  up  the 
document. 

But  no  sooner  had  she  gazed  on  it  than  she  turned  fearfully  pale 
and  fell  forward  in  her  chair,  and  from  thence  to  the  floor,  whero 
sho  lay  until  tho  piercing  screams  of  Margaret  brought  assistance. 


CHAPTER  II. 

AN   OLD   ACQUAINTANCE    TURNS   UP. 

Chirruping  Charley's  wife  and  children  having  retired  for  tho 
night,  that  worthy  individual,  being  all  alone,  refilled  his  pipe,  and 
fell  into  what  he  called  one  of  his  "  brown  studies."  Not  that  his 
cogitations  were  profound ;  far  from  it.  He  rather  sat  dreamily 
thinking  of  the  past,  contrasting  his  present  position  with  what  it 
had  been ;  and  as  honest  Charley  kept  gazing  into  the  fire,  fancy- 
ing golden  caves  and  wonderful  castles  and  enchanted  grottoes 
between  the  bars,  he  presented  quite  a  happy  domestic  picture. 
Leaning  back  in  his  chair,  he  withdrew  at  intervals  his  pipe  from 
his  mouth,  and  as  he  gazed  with  half  closed  eyes  at  the  thin, 
blue,  circling  rings  of  smoke  as  they  ascended  from  tho  bowl 
towards  the  ceiling,  they  seemed  to  shajjc  themselves  into  littlo 
vapory  frames,  each  enclosing  a  picture  of  some  scene  of  bygone 
days.  Chirruping  Charley  was  not  a  man  who  possessed  much 
imagination  or  fancy,  but  he  had  a  great,  glowing  heart,  and  now, 
on  Christmas  eve,  it  was  brimming  over  with  happiness  and  good 
will  to  all  mankind. 

Charley  had  been  for  sometime  in  that  happy  state  of  mind 
which  maybe  described  as  thinking  of  nothing  in  particular,  when 
happening  to  turn  his  head,  his  eye  fell  on  the  goose,  which  on  an 
upper  shelf  reposed  in  all  its  plump  and  pinguid  beatitude.    Now 


the  most  brilliantly  plumed  of  tropic  birds  could  not  havo  been  so 
suggestive,  at  that  particular  moment,  as  this  plucked  and"  trussed 
fowl.  Puff,  puff,  puff,  went  Charley  at  his  pipe,  and  as  the  thin, 
blue,  circling  rings  ascended,  the  pictures  therein  framed  became 
as  distinct  as  those  in  "Bnllou's  Pictorial."  The  pipe  was  to  him 
as  veritable  a  pipe  of  thought  ns  over  was  smoked  by  dreaming 
artist  or  speculative  professor.     Puff,  puff,  puff. 

"Bless  my  heart,"  muttered  Charley,  "it  is  curious  that  it 
should  come  like  this.  If  I  don't  sco  myself  in  tho  smoke,  and 
with  no  goose  on  the  shelf,  as  I  was  but  five  years  agone.  And 
there's  Betsy  Twigg  sitting  in  an  old  gown,  her  face  pale  and  thin, 
on  a  blanketless  bed,  while  I'm  swearing  at  her.  And  there's  little 
Bill  looking  like  a  living  skeleton,  and  the  other  children  crying 
for  bread.  That's  how  'twas,  sure  enough.  God  forgivo  mc  !" 
Puff,  puff,  puff.  "Another  picture  1  Yes,  that's  mo  when  I  gavo 
myself  up,  when  all  had  given  me  up  but  Betsy;  she  never  did. 
There  I  am  with  her  arms  around  my  neck,  begging  me  to  leave 
off  drink ;  but  I  fling  her  from  me — and— I've  knocked  her  down. 
What  does  she  do  ? — gets  up  and  kisses  me ;  a  kiss  for  a  blow  1 
Charley  Twigg,  you  was  a  brute  1"  And  Charley  shakes  his  fist 
fiercely  at  his  shadow  on  the  wall. 

Puff,  puff,  puff — and  again  the  smoke  wreaths  form  a  group. 
It  is  a  pleasant  scene  this  time.  Charley  Twigg  sees  himself  well 
clothed,  and  in  his  right  mind,  his  wife  smiling  beside  him,  and 
now  and  then  giving  his  children  kisses  instead  of  kicks  ;  and  then 
Charley  sees  himself  in  his  humble  but  happy  home,  with  friends 
and  books  ;  and  finally  there's  a  grand  tableau,  for  Charley  be- 
holds the  goose,  surrounded  by  odoriferous  onions  fuming  and 
sputtering  in  a  flood  of  brown  gravy,  and  a  golden  swamp  of  ap- 
ple "  sass."  He  was  now  interrupted  by  a  tap  at  the  door,  and 
when  he  opened  it,  there  stood  before  him  a  tall,  strange  man, 
upon  whose  face  and  figure  the  light  of  the  lamp  played. 

"  Charley  Twigg?"  asked  the  stranger. 

"  That's  my  name ;  and  if  it  aint  asking  too  much,  what  may 
yours  be,  and  what  d'ye  want  at  this  time  of  night  ?" 

"  Who  am  I  ?  why,  I'm  one  of  your  old  chums,  Charley,  a  pot 
companion." 

"I've  done  with  pot  companions,"  said  Charley,  " done  with 
'em  these  five  years,  and  if  I  hadn't  I  shouldn't  have  been  here 
this  blessed  night." 

"But  we  were,  Charley,  seven  or  eight  years  since,  and  I  wb'n- 
der  that  you  forget  me." 

"  That  voice,"  remarked  Twigg ;  "  surely  I've  heard  it  before." 

"Many  a  time,  Charley.  Who  was  it  that  used  to  sing  'Tho 
Nut  Brown  Maid'  at  the  'Ping  of  Bells,'  when  Nelly,  the  pretty 
bar-maid,  lived  there  ?" 

"  Come  in,  come  in,  man  !"  cried  Twigg,  quickly;  "come  in, 
Nicky  Poster.  Why,"  went  on  Charley,  after  a  long  stare,  "we 
all  thought  you  were  dead  and  gone  long  since ;  'twas  in  the  pa- 
pers that  you  pitched  yourself  into  the  river  when  mad  drunk." 

"And  so  I  did,  Charles  Twigg,  so  I  did,"  said  the  man,  in  a 
hollow  tone ;  "  but  I  was  saved.  Yet  I  was  as  good  or  as  bad  as 
dead ;  dead  to  hope,  dead  to  love,  dead  to  self-respect,  and  every- 
thing good  and  pure.  Charley,  Charley,  God  and  the  angels  only 
know  what  I've  gone  through  since  I  last  saw  your  face !" 

"Well,  well,  Poster,  you  shall  tell  all  about  that  another  time. 
But  come  have  some  supper,  and  here's  some  tea  left  in  the  pot  ; 
I  don't  ask  you  to  take  anything  stronger;  you've  had  too  much 
already,  I  can  smell  that;  and  besides  I've  left  off  drinking  strong 
liquor  forever." 

"And  so  havo  I,"  groaned  Nicholas  Foster. 

"What?"  cried  Charley;  "since  when?" 

"Half  an  hour  ago."  And  then  he  related  the  sceno  in  the 
churchyard. 

"  That's  right ;  stick,  to  it !"  said  Charley,  and  he  actually  chir- 
ruped with  joy.  "  We'll  have  you  all  right  once  more,  you  see  if 
we  don't;  you  shall  stay  here  and  be  a  man  again." 

"  Come  back  here  again,  where  I  was  known  in  better  days  ?  O 
never,  never !     That  cannot  he." 

"But  it  can  and  shall ;  so  now,  Nick  Foster,  eat  that  supper  ; 
I've  got  a  spare  bed,  and  here  you  stay.  I've  planned  it  all,  for 
my  head  isn't  as  muddled  as  it  used  to  be.  You  must  leave  play- 
ing the  clown  in  bams  (I  thought  I  knew  the  voice  to-night  when 
you  said  'Here  we  are'), and  you  must  join  our  society; 'tis  just 
such  men  as  you  that  we  arc  on  the  look  out  for."  And  Charley's 
honest  face  glowed  with  a  huge  delight. 

Before  quitting  his  guest,  he  secretly  went  to  his  wife  and  softly 
told  her  what  had  happened,  for  Charley  knew  well  enough  the  value 
of  a  woman's  tact  at  such  a  time. 

"  You  know,"  he  said,  "  how  she  has  been  suffering  these  years, 
and  you  can  speak  to  him  to-morrow  as  only  a  woman  can. 
Please  God,  we'll  savo  him,  and  make  poor  Mary  Foster  happy 
again." 

It  need  not  be  told  how,  Mrs.  Twigg  laid  her  hand  on  the  shoul- 
der of  Nicholas  Foster;  how  her  kind  words  made  the  tears  rain 
from  his  eyes ;  how  she  delicately  alluded  to  his  deserted  wife,  and 
how  touehingly  described  her  desolation ;  but  as  yet  she  kept  him 
in  ignorance  that  the  child  he  had  encountered  in  the  churchyard 
was  his  own  daughter.  She  and  her  husband,  however,  before 
they  slept,  arranged  that  Mrs.  Twigg  should  next  morning  step 
over  to  Mrs.  Foster's  and  prepare  her  for  a  surprise.  Before  tho 
good  woman  arose,  there  came  a  loud  knocking  at  the  door;  a 
messenger  came  with  a  request  that  she  would  visit  Mrs.  Foster 
immediately,  that  lady  having  been  seized  with  a  fit.  Hurrying 
on  her  dress,  she  departed  on  her  mission  to  render  that  service 
which  no  neighbor  in  time  of  need  ever  asked  from  Betsey  Twigg 
in  vain.  ****** 

You  may  be  sure  it  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  sec  Chirruping 
Charley  and  his  family  enjoying  that  birthday  dinner.  At  tho 
first  cut  into  the  goose  a  great  smacking  of  lips,  the  example  being 
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set  by  Charley  himself,  weni  round  the  labia.  The  goose  ill 
Fpatchcd,  in  ciime  the  padding;  snob  d  padding)  studded  with 
raisins,  specked  with  currants,  and  fragrant  with  spice.  At  length, 
to  tho  satisfaction  of  all  present,  Chirruping  Cborloy'a  birthday 
dinner  came  to  a  close  with  a  tremendous  blowing  out  of  tiio 
cheeka  of  thai  now  penpiring  worthy,  who  gave  a  :i;'li  of  deep 
satisfaction  and  rose  from  the  table. 


CHATTER  III. 

THE      RKCONCILUTIDN. 

Pinner  lias  long  been  digested,  and  the  ten  also  been  discussed, 
and  now  the  family  circle  form  a  semicircle  around  the  fire.  Nich- 
olas Foster  has  marly  sent  the.  children,  and  Charley  and  his  wife, 
too,  for  that  matter,  into  convulsions  by  making  odd  faces,  for 
which  accomplishment  he  has  a  pcculiiir  talent.  lie  is  also  a  bit 
of  a  ventriloquist,  and  holds  a  dialogue  with  an  imaginary  person, 
who,  in  a  cellar  underground,  is  drawing  an  impossible  cork.  All 
ut  once  there  is  a  cry  among  tho  young  Twiggs  for  n  story,  and 
one  they  seem  determined  to  have.  Chirruping  Charley  tries  bis 
hand  at  one,  but  he  makes  a  sad  botch  of  it,  and  to  relieve  him, 
Betsey  Twigg  begs  Nick  Foster  to  entertain  them  a  little  in  that 
way,  for  she  is  sure  in  his  travels  ho  must  have  picked  up  some 
odd  matters.  There  was  a  general  shuffling  of  chairs,  Chirruping 
Charley  Gllcd  a  fresh  pipe,  and  Nick  Foster  related  tho 

STORY   OF   A   VAOAHOSI). 

"  You  don't  know  who  the  vagabond  was  ;  his  name  might  havo 
been  Smith,  or  Brown,  or  Jones,  or  Robinson,  but  as  it  happened, 
'twas  neither.  I  knew  him  many  years  ago;  in  fact  we  were  boys 
together,  went  to  tho  same  school,  and  played  at  the  same  games. 
He  was  a  likely  youth,  fond  of  books,  and  possessed  of  some  quali- 
ties that  made  him  a  favorite  with  most  people;  so,  of  course,  he 
was  welcomed  into  all  societies,  for  every  one,  young  and  old, 
courted  his  company.  Ho  wrote  verses  to  and  for  the  pretty  girls, 
and  played  at  all  sorts  of  games  with  the  young  fellows.  At  length, 
however.it  got  to  be  whispered  about  that  he  was  becoming  a  little 
wild,  and  in  fact  he  could  toss  off  his  tumbler  of  brandy  and  water 
with  the  best  of  them.  By-and-by  he  was  notiecd  to  be  occasion- 
ally 'high,'  and  before  long  it  was  said  of  him,  'Ah,  he  has  only 
one  enemy— himself.'  The  vagabond,  for  such  he  had  now  become, 
now  speedily  lost  ground  in  people's  good  opinion,  and  he  went 
faster  and  further  in  his  evil  courses  than  ever;  so,  abandoning 
his  family,  he  fled  to  a  great  city,  and  there,  skulking  from  one  part 
of  it  to  another,  lived  by  his  wits,  and  poor  enough  living  it  was. 
If  he  could  have  kept  from  driuk,  all  might  still  have  been  well ; 
but  down  ho  went,  lower  and  lower  still,  often  wearily  threading 
tho  lonely  streets  for  want  of  a  lodging,  sharing  with  poverty  its 
crust,  and  at  other  times,  when  he  could  procure  it,  seeking  in  gin 
the  Lethe  of  intoxication.  Once  he  leaped  madly  from  a  bridge 
into  the  dark  stream,  but  was  saved  by  a  miracle.  Indeed,  ho  was 
reported  as  dead,  his  deserted  wife  wore  weeds  for  him,  and  his 
old  father  died  of  a  broken  heart.  Then  he  became  more  reckless 
than  ever.  At  last  be  joined  a  company  of  strolling  players  ;  Ms 
humor  recommended  him  to  the  manager.  So  he  played  all  sorts 
of  characters,  tragic  aud  comic.  Now  he  was  Richard  III.,  now 
Harlequin,  now  Hamlet,  and  now  tho  clown ;  but  he  drank  so 
hard  that  the  manager  had  to  lock  him  up  when  he  particularly 
required  him.  At  last,  years  after  he  had  left  his  homo,  the  play- 
ers made  arrangements  to  visit  th a t particular  place,  and  he,  hop- 
ing time  had  so  changed  him  that  he  should  not  bo  recognized, 
consented  to  go,  for  he  longed  to  look  once  more  on  old  scenes 
and  to  visit  his  old  father's  grave ;  so  he  went  and  played  clown, 
and  who  should  he  see  among  the  audience  but  an  old  pot  com- 
panion1? But  that  wasn't  all.  After  the  play  was  over,  without 
stopping  to  take  off  his  clown's  dress,  he  threw  an  old  cloak  over 
him  and  went  to  the  grave  with  a  bottle  of  brandy  in  his  pocket, 
for  he  always  carried  it  now  ;  and  while  there  a  child  visited  him, 
and  so  stirred  the  dark  depths  of  his  soul  by  her  angel  touch,  that 
a  blessed  and  healing  influence  descended  upon  him.  Who  that 
child  was,  God  only  knows,  but  to  me  she  came  as  a  messenger 
of  mercy—" 

"  Why,  Nicholas  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Twigg;  "why  it  was  you, 
then  ? — and  the  child  was — was — "  and  sho  looked  at  her  husband 
inquiringly. 

"  Yes,  Betsey,  say  it  out ;  tell  him  all,"  said  Charley. 

"  The  child  was  Margaret  Foster,  your  daughter,  Nicholas ;  she 
was  born  a  month  or  two  after  you  left." 

"And  Mary  V  gasped  Nicholas. 

"  Mary  knows  you  are  here  ;  she  will  receive  you  again  and  for- 
give all ;  Margy  will  find  a  father,  and  you  will  all  be  happy 
again  !"  almost  cried  honest  Charley. 

"  My  God,  I  thank  thee — but  this  is  too  much,  too  much !"  ex- 
claimed Foster,  and  the  young  man  bowed  his  head  and  wept. 

Of  course  Foster  and  his  wife  were  once  more  united,  and  the 
former  soon  recovered  his  lost  ground.  Margy  grew  up  to  be  the 
pride  and  ornament  of  her  house,  and  in  due  time  married  BUI 
Twigg,  who  became  a  thriving  farmer.  As  for  Charley  and  Bet^ 
sey,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  they  still  live,  aud  that  on  every  birth- 
day of  the  former,  all  his  family,  children  and  grand-children,  cat 
their  roast  goose  with  Chirruping  Charley. 

OKE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR! 

By  enclosing  one  dollar  as  below,  you  will  receive  Balloo's  Dollar  Moxtult 
for  a.  whole  year.  It  la  elegantly  illustrated,  and  each  number  contains  one 
hundred  pagus  of  original  tales,  sketches,  adventures,  prose  and  poetic  gems, 
a  housewife's  department,  floral  department,  curious  department,  and  contri- 
butions from  over  twenty  regular  contributors.  Tho  cheapest  magazine  in 
the  world ! 

Any  person  sending  us  the  names  of  flvo  subscribers  with  S5,  shall  havo  the 
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Is  a  magnificent  apartment,  mar  a  tabic,  <>n  which  in 
that  WOttld  purchase  a  kingdom,  fiat  a  lady,  whose  dress  mid  com* 
maading  presence  migbl   be  tuppo  ed  to  belong  only  to  a  queen. 
Sho irora  a  robe  of  canarj'colored  hatin,  under*  ricb  loco  upper 
dress,  with  slippers  of  the  wwne  color  as  tin-  former,  embroidered 

thickly  with  Med  pearls.  Dcr  neck,  arms  and  waist  were  loaded 
with  diamonds,  and  a  tiara  of  those  precious  gems  adorned  her 
long  black  hair.  The  dress  was  cut  very  low,  displaying  the 
handsome,    neck    and    shoulder*,    even    more    than  a  mode  I    tOfte 

would  deem  becoming.  One  white  hand  was  nervously  taming 
over  the  rich  gauds  upon  the  tabic;  tho  other  wag  pressed  tightly 
upon  tho  flushed  brow,  as  if  it  ached  beneuth  the  weight  of  the 
glittering  tiara. 

A  boy  was  seated  on  a  footstool  near  her,  whose  features  be- 
spoke his  Moorish  descent,  lie,  also,  whs  dud  superbly  in  cloth 
of  gold,  formed  into  a  short  tunic  or  blouse,  belted  around  bin 
waist  by  a  rich,  flexible  band  of  pure  gold,  that  needed  no  clasp 
to  keep  it  in  place.  His  small  feet  were  nuked,  and  looked  like 
those  of  a  bronze  statue.  Tho  large  black  eyes  rivalled  those  of 
the  lady,  in  depth  and  brightness,  yet  they  showed  not  half  the 
passionate  pride  and  boldness  of  hers,  Moor  though  ho  was. 

The  room  was  deeply  shadowed  by  heavy  curtains  of  carnation 
velvet,  with  gold  fringe  and  tassels.  They  were  lined  with  thick 
rose-colored  satin.  A  pile  of  velvet  cushions  supported  the  lady's 
form,  and  the  small  but  richly-embroidered  carpet  gave  its  yield- 
ing softness  to  her  feet.  Besides  the  small  table,  there  was  another, 
on  which  were  piled  quantities  of  fruit  and  confectionary,  and  a 
little  silver  bottle-stand,  in  which  were  several  kinds  of  rare  wine. 
A  small  glass,  enclosed  in  gold  fillagrcc,  was  half  filled  with  the 
precious  liquid. 

All  this  magnificence  was  lavished  on  Gabrielle  d'Entrc'es,  whom 
Henry  IV.  of  France  had  created  Duchess  of  Beaufort,  and  who, 
at  that  period,  appeared  likely  to  become  his  qneen.  The  sus- 
pense of  awaiting  the  decision  of  Pope  Clement,  who  had  been 
petitioned  by  the  king  to  divorce  him  from  Margaret  of  Valois, 
had  brought  a  shade  of  discontent  on  the  haughty  countenance  of 
Gabrielle ;  and  as  she  meditated  on  the  subject,  she  moved  her 
little  foot  impatiently  upon  the  embroidered  carpet.  The  little 
Moor  looked  up  wondcriogly,  to  see  what  coidd  so  disturb  his 
beautiful  mistress. 

She  changed  her  mood,  and,  looking  down  with  a  smile,  she 
patted  his  short  crisp  curls  with  her  jewelled  hand. 

"  I  am  weary,  not  angry,  Fiesco,"  she  said  to  the  boy,  whom 
sho  had  caused  to  be  instructed  in  French, — "  weary  of  watching 
for  one  who  docs  not  come." 

"Madame  will  need  to  watch  no  more/'  answered  tho  child. 
"I  hear  his  step  in  the  corridor." 

And,  as  he  spoke,  Henry  softly  opened  tho  door  of  a  curtained 
recess  at  the  further  end  of  the  room,  and,  parting  the  rich  hang- 
ings, he  stood  before  the  lady.  Her  salutation  was  brief,  as  she 
hastily  rose,  and  asked  what  news  from  Rome.  The  king  made 
an  impatient  gesture. 

"Another  delay.  Clement  has  again  deferred  the  matter  to  an 
indefinite  time ;  and  I  hear  that  my  very  loving  and  affectionate, 
not  to  say  virtuous  queen,  has  absolutely  refused  her  consent  to  a 
divorce,  if  you  are  to  be  her  successor.  Do  you  appreciate  the 
compliment,  ma  belle  Gabrielle  ?  By  the  way,  Chiverny  is  very 
grateful  to  you  for  the  bishopric  of  Chartres.  A  famous  bishop, 
truly !     Your  gift  docs  honor  to  your  penetration." 

"  Nay,  your  majesty  must  not  jest  with  me  to-day.  I  have  had. 
such  heavy  thoughts !  Poor  little  Fiesco  thought  I  was  angry 
with  him." 

"Nay,  you  shall  not  give  way  to  apprehension.  All  will  yet  be 
well,  depend  on  it.  I  have  sent  Silleny  to  Rome,  to  press  the 
pope's  immediate  decision.  If  any  one  can  do  it,  Silleny  will ; 
he  is  wily,  firm,  persuasive,  and  can  wind  Clement  round  his  fin- 
ger. I  doubt  if  his  holiness  will  be  able  to  compete  with  such  an 
accomplished  diplomatist." 

"  Does  your  majesty  believe  this,  or  do  you  flatter  me  nt  the 
expense  of  the  truth  1" 

"  Can  you  ask  it  ?  Am  I  not  bending  every  energy  towards 
our  union?  and  should  I  appear  so  gay  did  I  not  see  its  final  ac- 
complishment 1  Meanwhile,  it  is  rare  sport  to  see  the  Duchess  of 
Mcrcoeur,  who  boasts  of  her  descent  from  the  ancient  dukes  of 
Brittany,  entering  the  same  litter  with  my  beautiful  Gabrielle." 

"And  why  not  ?  Am  I  not  the  affianced  wife  of  her  king  ? 
See  this  toilet  which  I  have  just  ordered.  I  assure  your  majesty 
that  the  Duchess  of  Nemours  and  the  Duchess  of  Montpensier 
both  assisted  at  its  adjustment,  and  placed  these  jewels  upon  me 
with  their  own  bauds." 

"  Bravo  1  you  are  growing  in  favor.  Let  me  see  you  in  high 
health  and  spirits  at  the  saloon  this  evening.  The  Princess  of 
Navarre  will  be  present.  Do  not  alter  that  perfect  toilet.  Let 
Fiesco  go  with  you.     Aa  revoir!" 

The  king  went  his  way,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  sight, 
Gabrielle  sent  Fiesco  for  her  litter,  to  be  brought  to  the  private 
entrance  of  tho  almost  regal  palace  which  she  inhabited,  and 
which,  since  her  residence  in  it,  had  been  called  the  Hotel 
d'Beaufort. 

Hastily  throwing  on  a  light  cloak  which  concealed  her  rich 
dress,  and  drawing  its  hood  over  her  jewelled  tresses,  she  entered 
the  litter,  and  taking  Fiesco  with  her,  she  directed  the  bearers  to 
carry  her  to  a  certain  street,  of  which  she  designated  the  number. 
She  drew  the  curtains  of  tho  litter  closely  around  her,  and  gave 


;  up  to  anxious  meditation,  which  was  ended  only  by  the 
stopping  of  t'r 

"  Inquire  for  M.  I, a  Brosse,"  flic  said  to  Fiesco,  "and  tell  him 
that  a  lady  wishes  t'  mediately." 

The  boy  K>on  returned  with  at  -act,  and  Gabrielle 

left  the  litter  and  followed  Fiesco  up  a  long  flight  of  stair*,  through 
a  dim    hall,  to   a  door  on   which  were  the  word-,   "  La  li 

iger" 

II   r  slight  tap  VOI  v  a  summons  to  enter,  and  mill 

holding  the  boy  by  the  baud,  she  opened  the  door,  and  fouud  her- 
self in  the  preHence  of  a  tall,  majestic-looking  man,  whose  long, 
flowing  beard  gave  bint  a  venerable  appearance.    He  wore  a  robe 

of  dark  velvet,  reaching  to  bis,  feet,  and  a  higb,  pointed  cap  of  the 
same  muteritd.  Both  were  embroidered  with  a  profu«ionof  silver 
stars.  He  was  sitting  at  a  large  tabic*  covered  with  black  cloth, 
on  which  were  ippmcnsc  folios,  roll"  of  parchment,  a  large  g 
and  numerous  charts.  He  bowed  profoundly  as  Gubricllc  entered 
his  room,  but  did  not  rise. 

A  few  questions  were  asked  and  answered,  and  then  the  astrol- 
oger read  to  her  what  sounded  to  her  impatient  ear  more  like  die 
sentence  of  death  than  any  sanction  of  her  long-ch.-iMti.-d  aspira* 
tions  to  the  throne  of  From 

"It  \b  not  boI"  she  exclaimed,  violently.  "Fool — impostor! 
what  do  you  know  of  OStVplogyl" 

"Madame,"  returned  La  Brosse,  gently,  without  noticing  her 
insulting  language,  "your  fate  U  written  here  immutably.  Of  all 
science.-*,  this  is  the  most  painful  lo  divulge  the  result--,  since,  in 
so  doing,  we  must  wound  hearts  to  which  we  would  gladly  pro- 
mise nothing  but  happiness.  But  us  we  cannot  alter,  *o  it  would 
be  folly  in  us  to  deceive.  It  remains  with  you  to  decide  whether 
I  shall  go  on  with  your  horoscope,  or  whether  you  will  meet  your 
destiny  in  the  dark,  as,  perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  best  for  you  to  do." 

His  calm,  temperate  reply  softened  her.  She  even  made  some 
concession  for  her  impetuous  words,  and  bade  him  go  on  casting 
her  nativity.  He  did  so,  Gabrielle,  in  her  brilliant  dres=  and  flash- 
ing jewels,  sitting  there  with  her  white  face,  immovable  as  if 
turned  to  stone,  yet  watching  him  all  the  while  with  her  large 
black,  glittering  eyes,  like  one  watching  the  sentence  that  con- 
demns to  death. 

How  La  Brosse  looked  at  her  with  his  pitying  eyes  !  A  wo- 
man no  less  frail  than  she  was  fair,  of  deep,  strong  passions,  of 
which  her  ambition  was  the  deepest  and  strongest,  was  an  olject 
on  which  he  must  have  been  more  or  le?s  than  man,  bad  he  not 
regarded  her  with  sympathy.  He  shortened  the  painful  visit  as 
much  as  possible,  and  putting  into  her  hands  the  roll  of  parch- 
ment, he  led  her  gently  to  the  door.  Sad,  sick  and  sorrowful,  she 
entered  the  Utter,  and  returned  to  the  Hotel  d'Beaufort,  now  blaz- 
ing with  light,  as  if  its  mistress  were  hopeful  and  happy. 

Superstitious  to  a  degree  that  would  almost  surprise  modern 
spiritualists,  Gabrielle  never  doubted  that  the  predictions  of  La 
Brosse  were  true.  But  as  if  determined  to  bid  defiance  to  fate, 
she  resumed  her  composure,  after  a  few  bitter  hours,  and  the  next 
day  was  as  gay  and  fascinating  as  ever,  accompanying  the  king  to 
a  christening  at  the  church  of  St.  Germain  de  rAuxerrois.  On 
this  occasion  she  was  loaded  with  pearls  and  diamonds,  until  she 
was  scarcely  able  to  stand  ;  and  soon  after,  at  a  ball,  she  wore  a 
handkerchief  of  Parisian  embroidery,  which  cost  nine  hundred 
and  fifty  crowns ;  while  Henry  himself  assisted  at  her  toilet,  ar- 
ranged her  head-dress,  and  placed  the  brilliants  in  her  hair  with 
his  own  hands. 

These  fits  of  gaiety  were  followed  by  corresponding  ones  of 
deep  depression  on  the  part  of  Gabrielle  d'Entre'es.  A  slow  but 
sure  poison  was  acting  upon  her  heart,  and  wearing  out  her  health 
and  spirits.  A  prey  to  disappointed  ambition,  she  wandered 
around  the  regal  home  which  she  inhabited,  whenever  she  was  left 
alone.  Even  her  little  pet,  Fiesco,  could  not  coax  a  smile  from 
the  mistress  whom  he  almost  worshipped,  during  her  dark  hours ; 
but  when  there  was  a  transition,  as  frequently  there  was,  she  ex- 
hibited the  same  fondness  for  him  as  ever. 

Continually  referring  to  the  parchment  which  was  given  her  by 
La  Brosse,  she  tried  in  vain  to  find  some  passage  which  might 
throw  a  brighter  light  upon  her  future.  No ;  the  prediction  still 
wore  to  her  eyes  the  same  unvarying  sentence.  Had  she  loved 
the  king,  she  might  have  found  some  solace  in  his  affections ;  but 
it  is  probable  that  she  was  cold  and  heartless.  It  was  evident  that 
the  throne  itself  was  the  chief  attraction.  Her  ambition-sick  heart 
was  doomed  to  experience  the  fate  which  the  astrologer  had 
pointed  out.  She  saw  it,  after  a  brief  period,  fast  approaching, 
and  unable  to  endure,  she  sunk  beneath  its  pressure. 

In  a  magnificent  chamber,  of  which  the  regal  appointments 
were  the  gifts  of  the  infatuated  monarch,  lay  Gabrielle  d'Entrees, 
ill  and  dying.  The  beauty  which  had  been  so  fatal  to  her,  was 
rapidly  disappearing,  and  a  film  was  dimming  those  large,  lus- 
trous eyes,  while  the  pallor  of  death  was  on  her  cheek. 

She  had  been  a  kind  mistress  to  her  servants,  as  their  tears  now- 
attested,  and  they  who  witnessed  her  agony  now  forgot  that  sho 
had  forfeited  her  claim  to  their  respect.  They  were  thankful  when 
the  bitterness  of  death  was  past.  A  few  more  weary  breaths,  a 
closing  of  the  dim  eyes,  a  fluttering  of  the  heart,  faint  as  that  of 
a  wounded  bird,  and  all  is  over,  and  the  clay-cold  image  is  all  that 
remains  of  la  belle  Gabrielle. 

It  was  on  the  10th  of  April,  1509,  that  Gabrielle  died.  The 
whole  court  assisted  at  her  funeral,  according  to  Chiverny's  ac- 
count. The  service  was  performed  at  the  church  of  St.  Germain 
de  l'Auxerrois,  Henry  wearing  even  deeper  mourning  than  had 
been  customary  for  the  kings  of  France  to  wear  for  their  queens, 
substituting  black  for  violet.  Although  he  suffered  apparent  grief 
for  her  death,  he  soon  forgot  her  for  a  new  favorite  ;  and  shortly 
after,  Mary  do  Medieis  ascended  the  throne  so  covstcd  by  the  err- 
ing and  unfortunate  Gabrielle. 
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CHARLES  KEAN. 

Wo  presont  on  this  page  an  oxcellont  likeness  of  Charles  Kean, 
the  groat  English  actor,  so  woll-known  and  so  popular  throughout 
the  United  States,  whore  ho  has  performed  numerous  engago- 
monts.  Mr.  Koan  is  an  example  of  what  may  bo  accomplished 
by  porsovoranco  and  good  conduct,  for  ho  had  many  defects  to 
contend  against  in  the  profession  he  adopted — a  not  very  com- 
manding figure,  a  bad  stage  face,  and  a  bad  voice.  At  tho  time 
of  his  first  appearance,  his  father  had  ceased  to  be  the  idol  of  tho 
English  public ;  and  the  family  name  was  rather  an  obstacle  than 
an  aid  to  him  who  bore  it.  In  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  however, 
Mr.  Kean  has  attained  an  elevated  rank  upon  the  stage.  Charles 
Kean  was  born  at  Waterford,  January  18,  1811.  After  prepara- 
tory training,  ho  entered  Eton  College,  previous  to  which  ho  had 
greatly  distinguished  himself  as  a  Latin  versifier.  The  pedantry 
of  routine  was,  however,  distasteful,  and  the  distinction  which  he 
held  as  second  captain  of  the  "Long  Boats  " — a  distinction  earned 
by  his  aquatic  skill — was,  probably,  more  important  in  his  eyes, 
than  any  honor  to  be  derived  from  tutor  or  head  master.  In  the 
early  part  of  1827,  the  bright  prospects  of  the  young  "  oppidan  " 
were  suddenly  dark- 
ened. The  notori- 
ously reckless  hab- 
its of  his  father  had 
resulted  in  embar- 
rassment, and  he 
was  now  not  only 
compelled  to  sup- 
port himself,  but  the 
sacred  duty  of  main- 
taining his  mother 
was  imposed  upon 
him.  In  a  biography 
of  Charles  Kean, 
published  in  "  Bent- 
ley's  Miscellany," 
August,  1857,  we 
find  the  following 
passage: — "At  the 
time  when  Charles 
Kean  was  leaving 
Eton,  the  offer  of  an 
appointment  in  the 
army  serving  in  In- 
dia had  been  obtain- 
ed for  him  by  his 
father.  He  was  in- 
duced, however,  to 
pause  in  accepting 
the  same.  Edmund 
Kean  was  then  es- 
tranged from  Ms 
wife,  who  was  in  ill 
health,  and  threat- 
ened with  the  dis- 
continuance of  the 
annuity  received 
from  him.  Perceiv- 
ing the  probability 
of  her  being  left 
without  the  least 
protection,  Charles 
Kean,  was  bewilder- 
ed how  to  act.  Mon- 
ey he  had  none,  and 
but  few  friends.  He 
sought  the  best  ad- 
vice he  could,  clung 
to  his  mother,  and 
threw  himself  upon 
the  stage  for  their 
double  support.  We 
know  not  what  the 
proffered  cadetship 
might  have  produc- 
ed; but  we  know 
that  the  affectionate 
schoolboy,  upon 
launching  his  argo- 
sy on  the  waves  of 
the  drama,  found 
them  at  first  more 
wild  and  troublous 
than  those  which 
would  have  borne 
him  to  India."  At 
this  juncture,  Mr. 
Stephen  Price,  the 
manager  of  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,  of- 
fered Charles  Kean 
a  n  engagement, 
with  a  salary  of  £10 
a  week.  On  Mon- 
day, the  1st  of  Oc- 
tober, 1827,  Mr. 
Kean,  Junior,  as  ho 
was  called,  made 
his  first  appearance 
at  Drury  Lane  The- 
atre, as  Young  Ner- 
val, in  the  tragedy 
of  "  Douglas."  In 
the  course  of  his 
season  at  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,  Mr. 

Kean  went  through  a  course  of  what  are  called  juvenile  tragic 
parts,  comprising  Selim,  in  "  Barbarossa,"  and  Frederick,  in 
"Lovers'  Vows."  Quitting  London  for  the  provinces,  he  played 
at  Glasgow,  in  the  course  of  a  professional  tour;  and,  while  en- 
gaged in  that  city,  took,  the  opportunity  of  visiting  his  father, 
whom  he  had  not  seen  for  some  time,  who  was  then  residing  at 
tho  Isle  of  Bute.  On  the  occasion  of  his  benefit,  in  October,  1828 
(the  anniversary  of  his  debut),  father  and  son  appeared  together  at 
the  Glasgow  Theatre,  as  Brutus  and  Titus,  in  the  tragedy  of 
"  Brutus."  The  receipts  of  the  house  on  this  occasion  amounted 
to  £500.  At  the  commencement  of  1829,  he  re-appeared  in  Lon- 
don, but  without  signal  success,  and  ho  again  visited  the  pro- 
vinces, acting,  in  conjunction  with  his  father,  at  the  principal  Irish 
cities.  In  October,  1829,  he  accepted  an  offer  from  Mr.  Morris, 
to  play  six  nights  at  the  Haymarket,  and  as  Sir  Edward  Mortimer, 
in  the  "  Iron  Chest,"  he  achieved  a  decided  success.  For  the  first 
time,  he  felt  confidence  in  his  own  powers,  and  after  a  short  visit 
to  the  Hague  and  Amsterdam,  he  resolved  to  try  his  fortune  in 
America.  In  September,  1830,  being  yet  under  twenty  years  of 
age,  ho  appeared  at  the  Park  Theatre,  New  York,  in  the  character 


of  "Richard  III.,"  and  was  received  with  cordiality  in  all  the 
chief  citios  of  tho  Union.  At  a  public  dinner  givon  to  him  at  his 
native  town  of  Waterford  about  sixteen  years  afterwards,  on 
which  occasion  ho  was  presented  with  a  silver  vase,  he  thus  re- 
ferred to  this  important  epoch  in  his  life: — " Thrown  before  the 
public  by  untoward  circumstances  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen  and 
a  half,  oncompassed  by  every  difficulty,  friendless  and  untutored, 
the  efforts  of  my  boyhood  were  criticised  in  so  severe  and  spirit- 
crushing  a  strain  as  almost  to  unnerve  my  energies,  and  drive  me 
despairingly  from  tho  stage.  Tho  indulgence  usually  extended 
to  novices  was  denied  to  me.  I  was  not  permitted  to  believe  that 
time  and  study  would  even  correct  in  me  the  faults  of  youthful 
inexperience.  Tho  very  resemblance  I  bore  to  my  late  father  was 
condemned  in  me,  as  being  'strange  and  unnatural.'  Sick  at 
heart,  I  left  my  home,  and  sought  the  shores  of  America.  To  its 
generous  inhabitants  am  I  indebted  for  the  first  ray  of  success 
that  illuminated  my  clouded  course."  After  remaining  in  Ameri- 
ca for  two  years  a  half,  Kean  returned  to  England,  where  he  ar- 
rived on  the  11th  of  February,  1833.  M.  Laporte,  who  at  this 
time  was  manager  of  Covcnt  Garden  Theatre,  engaged  the  young 
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tragedian,  who  made  his  first  appearance  on  the  21st  of  February, 
as  Sir  Edward  Mortimer,  and  after  he  had  performed  for  a  few 
nights,  his  father  was  engaged  by  M*.  Laporte,  who  naturally 
thought  that  if  lie  could  combine  the  two  Keans  in  one  piece,  a 
furore  might  be  caused.  The  play  in  which  this  combination  was 
effected,  for  the  first  and  only  time  in  London,  was  Shakspeare's 
"  Othello,"  the  Moor  being  represented  by  the  elder  Kean,  lago, 
by  the  younger,  and  Desdemona,  by  Miss  Ellen  Tree.  The  pro- 
vincial engagements  of  Mr.  Kean,  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
Hamburgh  company,  lasted  nearly  five  years,  in  the  course  of 
which  time  he  played  at  the  principal  towns  of  the  United  King- 
dom, increasing  his  reputation  wherever  he  went,  and  realizing  a 
larger  income  than  any  other  actor.  In  one  season,  1837,  the 
amount  received  by  him  for  his  professional  services  amounted  to 
the  enormous  sum  of  £8000.  The  fame  of  his  provincial  suc- 
cesses at  last  reached  London,  and  Mr.  Macready,  who,  in  1837, 
entered  upon  the  management  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  offered 
him  an  engagement.  As  he  considered  himself  in  some  measure 
bound  to  Mr.  Bunn,  then  manager  of  Drury  Lane,  and  also  feel- 
ing that  he  could  hardly  hope  for  the  position  of  first  tragedian  at 


a  house  under  Mr.  Macready's  rule,  ho  courteously  declined  the 
offer,  and  subsequently  agreed  with  Mr.  Bunn  to  act  for  twenty 
nights  at  Drury  Lane,  with  a  salary  of  £50  a  night.  With  his 
appearance  at  Drury  Lane,  on  the  8th  of  January,  1838,  in  the 
character  of  HamUt,  commenced  that  solid  reputation,  which  has 
steadily  increased  to  tho  present  day.  Great  enthusiasm  was  pro- 
duced by  his  performance  of  Hamlet,  on  the  night  of  his  debut  at 
Drury  Lane.  The  twenty  nights  of  his  engagement  were  extend- 
ed to  forty-three,  in  tho  course  of  which,  by  his  performance  of 
Richard  III.  and.  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  he  increased  the  fame  al- 
ready acquired  by  his  Hamlet.  For  this  engagement  of  forty-three 
nights  Mr.  Kean  received  tho  sum  of  £2500.  A  public  dinner 
was  given  to  him  in  the  saloon  of  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  over 
which  the  Marquis  of  Clanricarde  presided,  in  consequence  of  the 
unavoidable  detention  of  Lord  Morpeth,  now  Earl  of  Carlisle,  in 
the  House  of  Commons;  and  at  which  a  silver  vase,  £250  in 
value,  was  presented  to  the  young  tragedian.  It  was  held  on  the 
30th  of  March,  and  was  attended  by  nearly  two  hundred  persons, 
eminent  by  their  rank  and  literary  reputation.  In  June,  1839,  ■ 
Mr.  Kean  commenced  a  series  of  performances  at  the  Haymarket, 

which  engagement 
was  renewed  every 
summer  for  five 
years,  the  salary  be- 
ing, as  at  Drury 
Lane,  £50  a  night. 
In  June,  1840  {hav- 
ing returned  to  Eng- 
land from  a  second 
visit  to  the  United 
States),  Mr.  Kean 
resumed  his  per- 
formances at  the 
Haymarket,  and  for 
the  first  time  played 
Macbeth,  which  has 
since  stood  as  one 
of  the  highest  of  his 
Shaksperian  imper- 
sonations. Every 
year  was  now  mark- 
ed by  an  increase  in 
fortune  and  reputa- 
tion, for  the  London 
recesses  were  fol- 
lowed up  by  profes- 
sional engagements, 
and  domestic  felici- 
ty was  soon  super- 
added to  worldly 
prosperity.  On  tho 
29th  of  January, 
1842,  Mr.  Charles 
Kean  and  Miss  El- 
len Tree  were  unit- 
ed at  the  Church  of 
St.  Thomas,  Dub- 
lin. In  reference  to 
this  event,  we  quote 
the  words  of  a  writer 
in  the  "Dublin  Uni- 
versity Magazine :" 
"  By  his  marriage, 
Charles  Kean  not 
only  ensured  his  do- 
mestic happiness, 
but  obtained  a  large 
addition  to  his 
worldly  means,  and 
an  inestimable  co- 
operator  in  his  the- 
atrical career.  By 
a  rare  combination 
of  private  and  pro- 
fessional excellence, 
Miss  Ellen  Tree  had 
already  acquired  a 
handsome  indepen- 
dence, and  placed 
herself  in  the  fore- 
most rank  of  the 
distinguished  fe- 
males whose  names 
shed  lustre  on  the 
history  of  the  Brit- 
ish drama.  In  ver- 
satility, in  natural 
pathos,  in  elegant 
vivacity,  she  was, 
and  is,  without  a  su- 
perior on  the  mod- 
ern stage."  Their 
first  appearance  as 
man  and  wife  was 
at  Glasgow,  on  the 
27th  of  February, 
when  by  five  per- 
formances in  one 
week,  the  receipts 
amounted  to  the 
sum  of  £1100.  In 
the  summer  of  the 
same  year  they  were 
both  engaged  at  the 
Haymarket,  and 
played  together  in 
"As  You  Like  It,"  " Tho  Gamester,"  "  The  Lady  of  Lyons," 
and  a  new  play,  by  Mr.  Sheridan  Knowles,  called  the  Kose  of 
Arragon."  In  the  winter  Mr.  Kean  appeared  once  more  at  Drury 
Lane,  and  "Richard  III.,"  with  new  and  magnificent  decorations, 
,was  revived  for  the  occasion.  Mrs.  Charles  Kean,  as  well  as  her 
husband,  has  many  kind  friends  in  the  United  States;  and  though 
they  had  several  excellent  engagements  in  England,  they  crossed 
the  Atlantic  in  the  autumn  of  1 845,  and  so  wonderful  was  then- 
success,  that  they  received  £10,000  in  ten  months.  In ^the  sum- 
mer of  1847,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kean  returned  to  England;  and  in 
January,  1848,  after  a  series  of  provincial  engagements,  appeared 
at  tho  Haymarket,  in  the  "  Wife's  Secret,"  a  play  then  new  to  the 
London  public,  though  it  had  been  acted  with  great  eclat  at  the 
various  theatres  of  the  United  States.  In  1850,  having  terminated 
his  engagement  -at  the  Haymarket,  he  became  manager  of  the 
Princess's  Theatre.  The  records  of  this  theatre  during  his  direc- 
tion have  exhibited  a  splendid  series  of  gorgeous  pictures  and  his- 
trionic marvels,  combined  with  many  wondrous  works  of  the  actor's 
art ;  and  the  period  of  his  rule  will  remain  engraven  on  the  mem- 
ory, as  one  of  the  brightest  in  the  annals  of  the  British  stage. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Travhi.BR. — Tho  vlgilanr*  and  peroererawo  of  tho  French  ncllrt  hare  long 
boon  celebrated.  An  a  proof.  It  Is  recorded  that  some  jearn  ngoa  gentleman 
lout  hi*  wntch ;  having  loft  It*  number  and  description  wlfli  the  police.  It 
«u  restored  to  him  ftftcr  a  lapao  of  eight  months,  ft  Imflng  been  traced  to 
Rome. 

D.  T.,  Waltham.— We  bellore  thot  .lenny  Und  wan  tho  dn lighter  of  n  school- 
mistroM  at  Stockholm. 

Spkctator.— Tho  first  tolesropo  was  made  In  1590,  hy  Zarhnry  Jaiifon,  ft 
maker  of  spectacle  In  MhUllcnurgh.  Uolland.  The  inferowopc  wan  Invent- 
ed noon  after,  by  Jonscn  anil  bin  won. 

"Kbadrr/'— Wo  fhculd  be  glad  to  investigate  tho  pedigree  of  Lord  Derby, 
hut  it  would  occupy  moro  timo  than  wo  ran  dcroto  to  the  mbject.  We 
vbould  think  tho  editor  of  tho  Now  York  Albion  might  answer  jour  ouos- 
tlonn  at  oner,  Pr.  K.  BhdtOD  Mnekenzio,  of  tho  '■  tress,"  Philadelphia,  is 
also  well  posted  up  lu  the  history  of  tho  peerage 

Rxaber,  Mtlford,— Coats  of  anus  wore  flrst  used  about  tbo  year  1199.  Tho 
custom  adopting  thuui  originated  with  tbo  crusaders,  who  had  devices  pic* 
turod  on  thulr  shields.  These  devices  Tforo  afterwards  used  by  their  fami- 
lies and  posterity. 

D.  C.— Quintiliun  alludes  to  tho  well-known  fact,  that  we  can  repeat  a  task 
mora  perfectly  on  tho  following  morning  than  on  the  night  wo  learn  it,  and 
observes  that  things  digest  and  scttlo  in  tho  mind  during  sleep. 

R.  If.,  New  York.— We  can  learn  nothing  of  tho  party  you  inquire  after.  You 
pay  tho  money  at  your  own  risk.  If  there  be  no  show  for  it,  why,  you  will 
have  purchased  another  littlo  parcel  of  experience.     We  cannot  advise 

Tanspia,  Rochester,  New  York. — Very  good  photographic  likenesses  of  Edwin 
Booth  can  bo  purchased  hero.  His  portrait  was  painted,  lately,  by  Walter 
M.  Brackott,  who  was  very  happy  in  his  treatment  of  the  head. 

0-  M,,  Lowell.  Mass. — Your  orders  will  be  filled  by  Parker,  Whito  &  Gannett, 
Blackstouo  Street. 

R.  C,  Baltimore. — Wo  cannot  give  an  opinion  in  the  case,  as  wo  aro  not  suffi- 
ciently versed  In  tho  science.    You  should  consult  a  professional  man. 

J.  C. — Pronounce  all  Latin  words  in  the  same  manner  as  English  words  spelt 
tho  same  way. 

"  Cioklt  IIoutsPOM." — The  composition  for  picture-frames  Is  generally  made 
of  pl&ster  of  Paris ;  but  it  is  an  art  by  it.- Hi  to  mould  and  lay  it  on. 

North  Exd. — The  inventor  of  the  barometer  was  Evangclisle  Torricelii,  and 
of  the  thermometer,  Cornelius  Drebbel,  or  Sauctorino. — The  Pope's  library 
at  Rome  is  called  the  Vatican,  because  it  is  built  on  a  hill  of  Rome,  ancient- 
ly called  Vaticantu. 

Emma  P. — There  is  no  work  that  gives  such  elaborate  instructions  on  the  sub- 
ject. You  cannot  make  yourself  a  poet  by  6tudy.  Porta  nascitur,  nonjit — 
"The  poet  is  born,  not  made."  If  you  cannot  spontaneously  compose 
verses  with  readiness,  then  rest  assured  that  you  have  not  the  pootic  ge- 
nius. If  you  have,  it  may  be  cultivated;  but  it  cannot  be  engendered,  or 
Initiated,  by  study. 

"Bryan,'"  Roxbury. — The  proflx  Mac  signifies  the  son  o/,  and  tho  prefix  O 
signifies  tbo  gratuison  of,  in  both  Scotch  and  Irish  names,  for  tho  race  from 
which  their  owners  are  descended  is  ono  and  the  same. 


"The  Unknown,  or,  The  Secret  Helper." — In  the  "Flag  of 
our  Union  "  for  next  week,  we  shall  commenco  a  thrilling  story  of 
wrong  and  retribution,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Robinson,  one  of 
our  favorite  contributors.  It  is  replete  with  interest  from  com- 
mencement to  close,  and  will  challenge  the  reader's  attention  by 
the  ingenuity  and  graphic  derail  of  its  plot. 


Governor's  Aids. — Gov.  Banks's  aids  are  E.  G.  Parker,  of 
Brookline,  John  H.  Reed,  of  Boston,  George  "Walker,  of  Spring- 
field, and  J.  H.  D.  Blake,  of  Braintree. 


SPLINTERS. 


....  The  best  way  to  treat  scandal  is  to  believe  all  stories  false 
which  are  so  bad  they  ought  not  to  be  true. 

....  It  is  after  all  much  better  for  a  woman  to  redden  her  own 
cheeks  than  to  blacken  her  neighbor's  character. 

....  Lamartine  has  published  a  letter  denying  the  charge  of 
plagiarism  brought  against  his  novel  called  "  Graziella." 

It  is  better  to  be  bitten  by  envy  than  by  a  mad  dog, 

though  either  event  is  an  unpleasant  ono. 

....  Theodore  Parker  said,  in  the  pulpit,  you  could  not  carry 
flour  to  Havana,  or  ladies  to  New  York,  without  starting  a  hoop. 

....  The  man  who  courted  an  investigation,  has  since  been 
wedded  to  an  illusion,  and  divorced  from  his  senses. 

....  Among  the  most  demoralizing  of  popular  fallacies,  is  the 
belief  that  money  makes  the  gentleman,  not  worth. 

....  It  is  reported  that  the  good  old  frigate  Congress  is  to  be 
hauled  up,  and  repaired  at  the  Philadelphia  navy  yard. 

....   Why  is  a  lean  dog  like  a  man  engaged  in  profound  medi- 
tation?    Because  ho  is  a  fAin  cur,  of  course. 

....  A  shoemaker  has  an  advantago  over  all  his  fellow  me- 
chanics— when  his  goods  are  finished,  they  are  sol'd. 

....  Santa  Anna  has  lately  sold  off  all  his  game-cocks,  and  is 
thought  to  be  buckling  on  his  spurs  for  Mexico. 

Mr.  Layard  writes  in  good  spirits  from  India.     He  has 

been  exploring  the  cave-temples  of  Ellora  and  Ajunta, 

....   On  tho  marriage  of  a  Miss  Wheat,  an  editor  hoped  that 
her  path  would  be  flowery,  and  she  might  never  be  thrashed. 

....  One  of  tho  two  cones  of  Mt.  Vesuvius,  so  often  described 
by  travellers,  was  blown  completely  away  in  a  late  eruption. 

....  Short  rents  make  long  friends — it  holds  equally  good  with 
your  landlord  and  with  your  clothes. 

....  A  full  heart  is  as  difficult  to  carry  as  a  full  cup — the  least 
thing  overflows  it  or  upsets  it. 

Foolish  mothers  teach  the  first  lesson  of  ill-doing,  when 

they  say  to  children,  "  Don't  tell  your  father !" 

....  The  practical  character  of  a  country  must  depend  princi- 
pally, not  on  accumulation,  but  diffusion  of  knowledge. 

- A  Scotch  laird  said  of  the  contents  of  Johnson's  Diction- 
ary— "  They're  braw  stories,  but  unco  short." 

....  When  Montaigne  was  ill,  he  begged  his  friends  to  wait 
till  he  was  stronger  before  they  called  a  doctor. 

....  Professor  Agassiz,  being  asked  what  sort  of  a  pie  an 
electrical  eel  would  make,  replied,  "  a  shocking  one." 

....  Tho  infant  mind  should  be  imbued  with  devotional  feel- 
ings as  soon  as  its  first  movements  are  perceptible. 


FEMALE  REFORM  SCHOOL. 

Tho  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls  at  Lancaster,  has  now 
been  in  operation  rntlicr  moro  than  one  year,  and  the  beneficent 
effects  thereof  begin  to  sppear.  The  design  of  thin  institution  is 
the  reformation  of  depraved  and  vicious  girls,  during  the  period 
fur  which  they  arc  sent  there  bv  the  proper  authorities.  It  is  sup- 
purled  ut  the  expense  of  the  State;  but  itH  cost  is  not  altogether 
an  additional  public  burden,  because  it  diminishes  to  a  consider- 
able  extent  the  expense  of  jail*  and  houses  of  correction,  wbcro 
such  as  become  the  subjects  of  this  Institution  have  l>ccn  hereto- 
fore confined.  In  a  mural  point  of  view,  there  is  a  punitive  ^ain  ; 
becauso  reformation  can  bo  effected  at  this  school,  which  was  on 
impossibility  in  jail*  and  houses  of  correction,  and  very  doubtful 
in  the  homes  of  these  unfortunates.  It  was  not  to  bo  expected 
that  so  short  a  trial  of  the  experiment  as  one  year  would  produce 
any  very  satisfactory  results,  and  yet  the  Inst  report  of  the  super- 
intendent shows  that  even  in  that  brief  spaco  of  timo  the  happiest 
reformation  has  been  commenced  among  tho  abandoned  class 
committed  to  his  care. 

Tho  number  of  inmates  of  tho  school  at  the  timo  the  last  re- 
port was  made  up,  was  nearly  ono  hundred.  Of  these  about  ono 
half  were  girls  between  twelve  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  one  quar- 
ter over  fifteen,  and  one  quarter  between  seven  and  twelve.  The 
percentage  of  two-thirds  of  these  girls  is  American,  and  of  the 
balaneo,  foreign,  principally  Irish.  The  school  is  divided  into 
families  of  about  thirty  each,  a  competent  and  discreet  matron 
having  charge  of  each,  and  tho  whole  being  under  the  immediate 
management  of  tho  Rev.  Bradford  K.  Pierce,  superintendent. 
The  supervisory  power  is  exorcised  by  a  hoard  of  trustees,  con- 
sisting of  five  gentlemen  from  different  parts  of  the  State.  The 
school  is  now  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity,  and  yet  there  are  large 
numbers  for  whom  parents  and  friends  are  now  seeking  admis- 
sion. The  trustees  have  called  for  more  ample  accommodations, 
which  can  readily  be  provided  by  the  erection  of  additional  build- 
ings upon  the  extensive  grounds.  It  is  probable  that  as  many 
more  as  arc  now  within  the  institution,  could  bo  sent  there  at  once, 
were  there  room  for  them.  These  increased  accommodations  will 
soon  bo  provided,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  money 
which  the  State  expends  in  this  truly  noble  work  of  saving  both 
body  and  soul,  will  return  to  tho  public  an  hundred  fold  in  the 
restraint  of  poverty,  vice  and  crime  which  it  will  effect.  In  no 
branch  of  public  action  is  the  truth  more  vital,  that  prevention  is 
better  than  cure,  than  in  these  reformatory  institutions  for  the  care 
and  training  of  erring  youth  ;  nor  will  any  judicious  citizen  re- 
gret the  necessary  expenditure  of  public  money  in  such  a  blessed 

work. 

1  — •—  > 

CAPTURE  OF  A  FLAG  IN  IKDIA. 

The  whole  of  our  last  page  is  occupied  by  a  large  and  spirited 
engraving  illustrating  an  episode  which  occurred  during  the  siege 
of  the  fort  at  Ncemuch,  in  India,  by  tho#  Mundisore  rebels.  Em- 
boldened by  the  weakness  of  the  European  force,  the  rebels  in- 
creased in  audacity  day  by  day,  and  at  length  determined  upon 
an  escalade.  Shouting,  they  came  with  huge  ladders  calculated 
to  carry  four  men  abreast,  with  a  guard  for  musket  shots  on  the 
top  to  defend  the  carriers,  and  drawn  along  upon  wheels.  Every 
man  of  the  brave  garrison  stood  to  his  post,  and  reserved  his  fire 
until  the  ladders  had  come  within  about  fifty  yards  of  the  walls, 
when  such  a  volley  of  musketry,  and  two  such  well-directed 
charges  of  grape,  assailed  them  that  they  dropped  their  ladders 
and  went  back  faster  than  they  came,  leaving  a  splendid  Mussul- 
man green  flag  on  the  ground.  A  brave  Bcloochee,  Mussul- 
man, of  the  12th  Native  Infantry,  requested  to  bo  allowed  to  cap- 
ture this  flag ;  and,  under  cover  of  a  tremendous  fire  of  musketry, 
he  and  a  havildar  were  let  down  by  a  rope  from  ono  of  the  embra- 
sures, and  quick  as  lightning  the  flag  was  secured  and  waved  upon 
the  walls  of  Neemuch.  The  havildar  received  intimation  that  he 
should  be  made  a  Jemadar ;  and  the  privato  was  made  a  havildar 
on  the  spot.  On  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  siege  the  rebels  heard  of 
the  approach  of  the  Mhow  column,  and  moved  off;  and  thus  the 
garrison  of  Ncemuch  was  relieved.  The  Mhow  force  subsequent- 
ly defeated  the  Mundisore  rebels  with  a  loss  of  1200  men  killed, 
and  all  their  guns. 


The  Captivated  Turk. — It  is  reported  that,  since  his  arrival 
in  this  country,  on  a  recent  occasion,  a  lady  was  admiring  an  ele- 
gant Cashmere  shawl  worn  by  the  Turkish  admiral.  He  gallantly 
took  it  from  his  shoulders,  and  laid  it  upon  her  own  to  witness  its 
effect,  or,  perhaps,  momentarily  to  gratify  her  vanity.  The  shawl 
was  a  magnificent  one,  costing  four  or  five  thousand  dollars.  Im- 
agine the  surprise  of  the  admiral,  when  she  blushingly  courtesicd 
to  him,  and  moved  gracefully  off  with  the  coveted  shawl  as — a 
present!  Poor  pasha!  "We  are  afraid  he'll  have  to  work  his 
passage  home  in  rags. 


An  ill-used  Editor. — M.  Victor  Halloux,  editor  ot  the 
"  Crocodile,"  has  just  been  condemned,  par  contumace,  to  fifteen 
months'  imprisonment,  and  one  thousand  francs  fine,  by  the 
Court  of  Assizes  of  Brabant,  for  insults  to  the  emperor  of  the 
Erench.     "Wonder  if  he  shed  "  crocodile  tears '"  when  he  heard 

Ills  sentence. 

■  '  ■  «  — *—  * 

An  Indian  Burial. — "  Tuck-a-lix-tah,"  or  the  "  owner  of 
many  horses,"  a  Pawnee  chief,  lately  died  at  Washington.  But 
only  think !  ho  was  buried  in  citizen's  dress  and  enclosed  in  a 
coffin — no  romance  at  all.  His  fame  rested  on  his  large  stud,  so 
we  must  say — peace  to  his  manes! 

....  «    m*^    » 

"  Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly  "  has  the  largest  circulation,  with  one  exception, 
of  any  magazine  In  the  world.  It  is  a  significant  token  of  the  times,  that  such 
an  admirably  gottcn-up  work  can  be  furnished  for  one  dollar  a  year. — New 
York  Examiner. 


THE  BOSTON  POST-OFFICE. 

The  Boston  people  are  soon  to  have  a  new  post-office  in  Sum- 
mer Street/- on  the  corner  of  Chauncey,  and  very  near  to  Wash- 
ington, oar  great  thoroughfare.  The  change  of  location  from 
State  Street  was  a  measure  of  imperative  necessity,  owing  to  the 
dark,  damp,  unhealthy  and  inaccessible  quarters  there  occupied, 
and  the  impossibility  of  procuring  a  better  situation  on  that  street, 
within  any  reasonable  range  of  expense.  The  State  Street  site  u 
doubtless  very  convenient  to  the  merchants  and  bankers  of  that 
vicinity,  by  reason  of  its  immediate  proximity  to  their  places  ot 
bujjUM  and  the  Exchange  ;  but  for  the  great  mass  of  the  post- 
office  public,  comprising  some  eighty  thousand,  old  and  young, 
male  and  female,  who  hare  occasion  to  visit  the  office,  the  obscu- 
rity of  the  place,  its  darkness,  difficult  approach,  and  the  throngs 
of  men  surrounding  it  and  blocking  up  its  avenues,  render  it  ex- 
tremely inconvenient.  This  vast  majority  of  post-office  frequent- 
ers, and  especially  those  of  womankind,  have  long  desired  such  a 
change  as  Postmaster  Capcn  now  purposes  to  make.  The  Sum- 
mer Street  office  is  to  be  constructed  with  especial  reference  to  the 
convenience  of  the  public.  It  will  be  spacious,  of  easy  approach, 
light,  airy  and  healthy,  and  capable  of  accommodating  all  callers, 
without  subjecting  them  to  pushing  and  crowding.  The  spot 
chosen  is  more  central  than  the  present  location,  and  easily  ap- 
proachable from  every  quarter.  In  a  business  point  of  view,  it  will 
shorten  the  carriage  of  a  majority  of  the  mailable  matter,  both  to 
and  from  the  office ;  and,  owing  to  this  and  the  superior  facilities 
which  the  new  quarters  will  afford,  for  receiving,  distributing  and 
delivering  the  great  mails,  our  business  men  will  get  their  daily 
letters  some  half  an  hour  sooner  than  they  now  do.  As  to  cost, 
we  understand  that  all  these  important  advantages  will  not  entail 
upon  the  government  one  cent  more  expense  than  the  inferior  ac- 
commodations of  the  present  office  do.  This  is  a  great  considera- 
tion in  these  economical  times,  and  speaks  well  for  the  business 
capacity  of  Postmaster  Capen. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  ALL  I 

We  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  every  parent  to  the  charac- 
ter of  Ballou's  Pictorial,  a  work  which  will  bring  into  your 
family  circle,  each  successive  week,  more  valuable  information,  and 
incite  more  inquiry,  intelligence  and  love  of  all  that  is  worth 
knowing  and  remembering,  than  a  month  of  attendance  can  do  in 
tho  best  of  schools.  Conducted  with  a  strict  regard  for  morals 
(though  free  from  all  sectarian  or  sectional  matter),  it  educates 
the  eye  by  its  beautiful  illustrations,  while  its  sixteen  super  royal 
pages  induce  a  love  for  reading  and  an  inquiring  mind,  even  in 
the  youngest.  Its  engravings  are  not  foolish  caricatures,  but  em- 
brace admirable  delineations  of  eminent  men  and  women  all  over 
the  world,  presenting  accurate  scenes  in  every  part  of  the  globe, 
especially  through  the  United  States,  portraying  all  new  enter- 
prises, remarkable  buildings,  ships  and  steamers,  and,  in  short, 
forming  a  brilliant  illustrated  record  oj  just  what  everybody  desires 
to  know.  In  its  foreign  and  domestic  news  it  embraces  all  that  is 
noteworthy  and  presentable  to  the  home  circle,  while  all  vulgar 
and  revolting  matters  are  scrupulously  excluded.  No  mother 
need  fear  to  read  its  every  line  to  her  young  and  pure-minded 
daughters.  The  family  where  Ballou's  Pictorial  is  a  regular 
visitor  cannot  fail  to  realize  and  exhibit  a  much  larger  degree  of 
intelligence,  than  those  who  are  deprived  of  so  valuable  a  means 
of  pleasure  and  improvement.  Procure  a  copy,  examine  it  care- 
fully, and  you  will  realize  not  only  its  great  excellence,  but  its 
wonderful  cheapness.  For  sale  everywhere  for  Five  Cents  per 
copy,  or  sent  regularly  to  any  part  of  the  country  for  S2  50  a  year. 
M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor. 

No.  22  Winter  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Duke  and  the  Jailbird. — The  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
passing  the  gate  of  the  Tower,  after  having  inspected  that  fortress, 
was  accosted  by  an  ill-looking  fellow,  thus :  "  How  do  you  do,  my 
lord  duke  1  I  believe  your  grace  and  I  have  been  in  every  jail  in 
the  kingdom."  "I  believe,  friend,"  replied  tho  duke,  with  sur- 
prise, "this  is  the  only  jail  I  have  ever  visited."  "Very  like," 
replied  the  fellow,  "but  I  have  been  in  all  the  rest."  So  saying, 
he  touched  his  hat  to  the  duke  and  walked  off  with  the  greatest 
sang  froid  imaginable.     Marlborough  stared,  as  well  he  might. 


Power  of  Steam. — It  is  on  the  rivers,  and  the  boatman  may 
repose  on  his  oars  ;  it  is  on  the  highways,  and  exerts  itself  along  the 
courses  of  land  conveyance ;  it  is  at  the  bottom  of  mines,  a  thou- 
sand feet  below  the  earth's  surface ;  it  is  in  the  mills  and  work- 
shops of  the  traders.  It  rows,  it  pumps,  it  excavates,  it  carries,  it 
draws,  it  lifts,  it  hammers,  it  spins,  it  weaves,  it  prints. 


A  Wife's  Sorrow. — "  Such  a  misfortune !  he  took  a  carving- 
knife  and  cut  his  throat  yesterday  !"  "  That  is  shocking  ;  but  he 
was  such  a  bad  husband,  you  must  look  on  it  as  a  release,  after  all." 
"  O,  but,  sir,"  cried  the  woman,  bursting  into  a  roar  of  genuine 
regret,  "  they  te — took  him  to  the  hospital  and  sewed  it  up  again, 
and  he's  now  doing  as  well  as  ever !     O,  my  'art  will  break  !'* 


The  Flag  o?  ocr  tsws.-We  haYe  been  in  the  regular  receipt  of  this  favor- 
ite weekly  journal  for  over  ten  ytars,  but  never  was  it  bo  Taluable  and  inter- 
esting as  nt  the  present  time.  There  is  great  labor,  much  tact,  and  avast 
amount  of  talent  expended  opon  its  columns.  One  of  its  characteristics  u>, 
that  the  paper  may  be  read  aloud  in  the  family  circle,  from  beginning  to  end. 
It  never  contains'an  objectionable  line;  and  every  father  and  mother  knows 
how  ranly  this  i;  tin;  caso  with  popular  publications. —  CkiUnvSk  Times. 


A  foolish  Wager. — Conrad  Pleistcr,  a  brewer  at  St.  Louis, 
made  a  wager  that  he  could  lift  a  half  barrel  of  beer  by  his  teeth  ; 
and  while  endeavoring  to  do  so,  he  had  his  upper  jaw  broken,  and 
it  is  expected  that  he  will  die  of  his  injuries. 
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[Writtou  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
TO    LIZZIE. 


1)Y   BEATRICE. 

I  would  not  ask  that  sorrow  ne'er 

Should  throw  its  darkened  shades  around  thee : 
I  know  how  vain  such  wishes  are, 

When  earth  with  her  dark  spell  has  bound  thec ! 

What  I  would  ask  is  from  my  heart — " 
That  holiest,  purest  fount  of  feeling — 

That  lovo  and  joy  may  blend  their  rays, 
To  thee  life's  brightest  side  roveah'ng. 

That  sunny  hours,  with  sunny  friends, 
Blend  their  rich  blessedness  together: 

Making  thy  youthful  breast  a  place 
Where  sunuy  thoughts  can  dwell  foreTcr. 

Norbe  the  friendships  thou  mayst  form, 
Like  rose-leaves  in  the  bright  hours,  dying; 

But  may  thoy  e'er  survive  each  storm, 
Each  blast  of  slander's  breath  defying! 

And  may  each  morning's  sun  ronow 
The  freshness  which  the  by-gone  wasted; 

Joy  hover  o'er  thee  as  the  dew — 
More  prized  oach  sweet  for  being  tasted. 

And  wheresoo'or  thou  art,  or  where 
Thy  steps  may  roam  in  search  of  pleasure, 

Forget  not — 'tis  my  earnest  prayer — 
The  one  who  sang  this  rambling  measure! 


COURAGE  AND  PATIENCE. 
Courage  and  patience — elements  whereby 

My  soul  shall  yet  her  citadel  maintain, 
Baffled,  porplexcd,  and  struggling  oft  to  fly 

Far,  far  above  this  realm  of  wasting  pain — 
Corae  with  your  still  and  banded  vigor  now. 

Fill  my  sad  breast  with  energy  divine, 
Stamp  a  firm  thought  upon  my  aching  brow. 

Make  my  impulsive  visions  wholly  thine, 
Freeze  my  pent  tears,  chill  all  my  tender  dreams, 

Brace  my  weak  heart  in  panoply  sublime; 
Till,  dwelling  only  on  my  martyr  themes. 

And  turning  from  the  richest  lures  of  time, 
Love.  like  an  iceberg  of  the  polar  deep, 

In  adamantine  rest  is  laid  asleep. — H.  T.  Tdckbrman. 

THE  LOVERS. 
So  these  two  lovers  in  one  long  embrace, 
An  agony  of  reconcilement,  hung 
Blinded  in  tears  and  kisses,  lip  to  lip. 
And  trancod  from  past  and  future,  time  and  space. — Meredith. 


dE&iioo  (tag  Cljair. 

GOSSIP    WITH    THE    READER. 

Among  the  present  attractions  of  the  season,  in  our  city,  is  the  exhibition 
of  British  art  at  the  Athenaeum  Gallery,  which  embraces  a  largo  Dumber  of 
pictures,  many  of  them  fine  ones.  It  is  particularly  rich  in  water-color  draw- 
ings, of  which,  hitherto,  wo  have  seen  but  few  specimens  in  Boston.  Some  of 
these  possess  singular  vigor  and  effect.  Among  these  we  noticed,  in  our  first 
hurried  visit,  an  interior  of  the  Church  of  St.  Eustacho,  Paris,  and  "Faust 
and  Margaret  in  the  Garden,"  which  struck  us  as  very  fine.  Among  the  oil 
paintings  are  many  of  great  merit.  This  exhibition  will  soon  be  closed,  and 
be  succeeded  by  the  regular  annual  exhibition  in  June Miss  Agnes  Rob- 
ertson has  added  to  her  lauroh)  by  her  personification  of  "Jessie  Brown,"  in 
Mr.  Bourcicault:s  play  of  that  name.  Her  acting  in  the  .last  scene,  which 
embraces  the  incident  that  furnished  tho  hint  for  the  drama,  is  truly  admir- 
able. In  the  dialect  she  is  perfect;  and  the  "  bonnie  Scotch  lassie  "  stands 
before  us  in  all  her  beauty,  heroism  and  simplicity.  The  part  in  Miss  Rob- 
ertson's hands  is  a  perfect  gem High  in  favor  stands  the  Howard  Athe- 

nrcum  Pieces  are  mounted  and  played  hero  ih  a  style  of  perfection  which 
reminds  us  of  the  Parisian  stage.     The  best  English  comedies  hare  been  given 

in  a  style  hitherto  unequalled  in  this  city Mr.  Barry  has  catered  well 

for  our  people  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  and  tho  Museum  Is  continuing  its  vic- 
torious career.     What  with  the  National,  concerts,  fairs,  etc.,  we  villagers 

have  no  reason  to  complain  of  lack  of  amusement Mr.  Walter  31.  Brack- 

ett,  No.  24  Tremont  Row.  lately  completed  one  of  his  best  portraits — a  head  of 
Edwin  Booth,  In  the  character  of  Sir  Edward  ilortimcr.  Throngs  of  visitors 
have  admired  its  fidelity,  vigor,  spirit  and  rich  color.     In  the  opinion  of 

connoisseurs,  Mr.  Bracket t  is  one  of  our  first. portrait-painters Some 

of  tho  bishops  of  the  olden  time  were  "jolly  good  fellows. :!  Sir  N.  L 'Estrange 
relates  that  Hon  Jonson  was  once  at  a  tavern,  when  Bishop  Corbet  (but  not 
then  a  bishop)  came  into  the  next  room.  Beu  called  for  a  quart  of  raw  wine 
(sack),  and.  giving  it  to  tho  tapster,  said,  "Sirrah,  carry  this  to  the  gentle- 
man in  tho  next  chamber,  and  tell  him  I  sack-Ti&co  my  service  to  him."  The 
tipster  did  so.  "Friend."  said  Dr.  Corbet,  "  I  thank  him  for  his  love;  but 
prithee,  tell  him  from  me.  he  is  mistaken,  for  saefc-rifiecs  are  always  burnt.'' 
This  anecdote,  illustrative  of  the  bishop's  love  of  good  liquor  in  general,  and 
burnt  sack  in  particular,  is  confirmed  by  Aubrey  who  adds,  "  nis  chaplain, 
Dr.  Lushington,  was  a  very  learned  and  ingenious  man;  and  they  loved  one 
another.  Tho  bishop  would  sometimes  take  the  key  of  the  wine-cellar,  and 
ho  and  his  chaplain  would  go  and  lock  themselves  in  and  bo  merry.  First, 
the  bishop  would  lay  down  his  Episcopal  hat,  saying,  '  There  lies  the  doctor;' 
then  putting  off  his  gown,  "  There  lies  the  bishop.'  Then  it  was  '  Here's  to 
thee,  Corbet.'  and  'Here's  to  thee,  Lushington.'  " May  is  an  unfortu- 
nate marrying  month.  An  editor  says  that  a  girl  was  asked,  not  long  since, 
to  unite  herself  in  the  silken  tie  to  a  brisk  chap,  who  named  May  in  his  pro- 
posals. The  lady  very  tenderly  hinted  that  May  was  an  unlucky  month  for 
marrying.  ■'  Well,  make  it  June,  then,"  honestly  replied  the  swain,  anxious 
to  accommodate.     The  damsel  paused  a  moment,  hesitated,  cast  down  her 

eyes,  and  said  with  a  blush,    "Wouldn't   April  do  as  well?". A  divorce 

case  has  been  commenced  at  Rochester,  New1  York.  Tao  difficulty  as  set 
forth  in  the  complaint,  which  is  very  long,  originated  in  a  dispute  between 
Mr.  B.  and  his  wife,  as  to  whether  thoy  would  have  beefsteak  broiled,  or  some 
oysters  fried,  for  breakfas  t— the  lady,  whose  tastes  are  excellent,  contending 

for  the  latter Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barney  Williams,  the  American  performers, 

have  been  prodigiously  successful  in  London.  Even  the  fastidious  Athe- 
naeum says  of  Mrs.  Barney  Williams,  in  "An  Hour  of  Seville,"—"  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams displays  in  this  series  of  characters  qualities  to  which  she  has  not  hith- 
erto accustomed  us— a  finished  elocution  and  a  tragic  grandeur,  which  took 
the  audience  by  surprise." The  following  is  no  bad  illustration  of  cock- 
ney dialect.  It  occurred  in  one  of  the  London  police  offices.  Witness— 
"  This  here  feller  broke  our  winder  with  a  tater.  and  hit  Isaboller  on  the  elbcr 


as  she  was  playing  on  the  planer."  Magistrate— "The  conduct  of  the  prisna 
and  his  gonoral  characta  render  it  propa  that  ho  should  no  looga  be  a  iiiemba 
of  society."    Tho  witness  is  too  prodigal  of  his  r's— the  magistrate  too  chary 

of  his Tho  classic  Frenchman,  who  translated  Byrou  into  Biron,  is  now 

engaged  in  rendering  Milton.  His  intimate  acquaintance  with  our  most  ab- 
struse idioms  is  beautifully  illustrated  by  his  elegant  rendering  of  tho  lino 
"Sweetest  Shakspearo,  Nature's  child,"  which  is  mado  to  run  thus— "  Billy 

doux.  enfant  natural" A  wolf  was  lately  taken  by  one  of  the  paws,  in  a 

snare  set  near  Imphy,  in  tho  department  of  tho  Loire,  France,  but  it  had 
sufficient  strength  to  drag  the  enaro  after  it.  and  swim  iuto  the  river.  Being 
seeu.  it  was  pursued,  and  its  followers  gaining  on  it  rapidly,  it  suddenly 
stopped  and  bit  off  tho  paw,  thereby  getting  rid  of  tho  object  which  impeded 

its  flight,  and  then  escaped A  patient,  having  been  recommended  by  his 

physician  to  drink  the  Sutton  (Spa)  water,  was  asked,  on  the  next  visit, 
"how  ho  found  himself.'"—"  Why,  doctor,"  said  he,  "I  can't  say  that  I  feel 
much  better,  although  I  have  followod  your  advice— but  it  is  bo  black." 
"  Black,"  said  the  physician,  "  why,  what  have  you  been  taking?" — "  Exact- 
ly what  you  ordered  me— soot-and-water—  for  ray  wife  raked  it  down  tho  chim- 

noy  and  mixed  it." Mr.  Gough,  the  sweet  Demosthenes  of  temperance, 

could  not  refrain  from  shedding  a  tear  on  the  day  of  the  eclipse,  as  tho 
thought  struck  him,  with  all  the  force  of  a  shower-bath,  that  so  many  thou- 
sands of  hia  fellow-countrymen  were  at  that  moment  enjoying  themselves 

with  a  glass  in  their  hands The  philosopher  Anaximander  effcctuaUy 

provided  for  his  not  being  forgotten,  when,  being  asked  by  tho  magistrates  at 
Lampsacum,  where  he  had  resided,  what  they  should  do  to  honor  his  memo- 
ry, he  mado  the  seemingly  small  and  simple  request,  that  the  hoys  might 

have  leave  to  play  on  tho  anniversary  of  his  death A  schoolmaster,  in  a 

town  in  Herefordshire,  England,  not  having  sufficient  employment  as  a  peda- 
gogue, engaged  to  collect  a  lamp  or  lighting  rate.  His  success  was  not  such 
as  the  parish  could  wish  ;  and  on  the  overseers  looking  over  the  books,  they 
found  several  names  to  which  tho  letters  "  0.  P."  had  been  attached.  In- 
quiry being  made  of  the  collector,  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  cabalistic  letter?, 

his  answer  was  "  on't  pay." The  Nowark  {N.  J.)  Advertiser  says  some  of 

tho  leading  Second  Adventists,  in  that  city,  have  again  set  a  period  for  the 
destruction  of  tho  world— professing  to  have  discovered  the  errors  of  their 
previous  calculations,  and  to  have  finally  ascertained  tho  exact  truth. 
They  regard  the  recent  financial  depression  and  the  prevailing  religious  ex- 
citement as  signs  of  the  last  days.  By  the  next  arrival  from  Europe,  they 
expeot  to  hear  of  tho  destruction  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and  this  will  portend 

tho  conflagration  of  the  world  next  summer The  following  is  a  verbatim 

copy  of  a  far-western  sign  oyer  the  door  of  a  miscellaneous  store : — "No  credit 
for  shaving  here  By  industry  we  liv  and  by  shaven  we  thrive  Cakes  spruce 
bier  mince  pyes  fur  sail  here  N  B  No  credit  also  James  Kirk  barber  and  hare 

Dresser  to  his  honner  the  mare  of  Fort  Smyth  N  B  No  Credit." An  old 

farmer  visited  this  city,  and,  among  other  things,  desired  to  purchase  some 
tumblers.  After  looking  through  one  of  our  glassware  establishments,  and 
fining  none  to  suit  him,  he  was  about  to  depart,  when  the  merchant  picked 
up  a  very  thick  glass,  and  threw  it  up  to  the  ceiling.  As  good  luck  would 
have  it,  tho  glass  did  not  break  when  it  fell.  This  pleased  the  farmer,  and  he 
bought  a  dozen  of  the  tumblers  and  carried  them  home.  One  of  his  neigh- 
bors called  to  see  him  on  his  return,  and  he  was  loud  in  praise  of  his  tum- 
blers. "  You  can't  break  them,  sir."  said  he ;  "  throw  one  up  and  try."  The 
neighbor  threw  one  up— down  it  came  to  tho  floor,  and  broke  all  to  pieces. 
"  See  here,"  said  the  farmer.  ;t  if  you  want  to  break  tumblers,  go  and  buy 

them,  as  I  did." Here's  an  authentic  anecdote  of  General  Jackson:— 

After  the  termination  of  the  Seminole  campaign,  General  Jackson  visited 
Washington  City,  and  during  his  stay  there,  having  occasion  to  supply  him- 
self with  a  nether  garment,  employed  a  fashionable  tailor  named  Ballard  to 
make  it.  Ballard,  who  was  a  very  pompous  little  fellow,  and  very  fond  of 
being  recognized  by  great  men  who  had  been  his  customers,  a  few  days  after 
ho  had  finished  the  unmentionables,  seeing  the  general  in  front  ofTennison's 
Hotel,  in  conversation  with  some  gentlemen,  stepped  up  and  spoke  to  him. 
Tho  general,  thinking  him  some  distinguished  individual,  very  cordially  gave 
him  his  hand— but  not  remembering  him,  in  a  whisper  inquired  his  name, 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  him  to  the  company.  To  which  Ballard  re- 
plied, "  I  made  your  breeches."  The  general,  deceived  by  the  sound,  imme- 
diately turned  to  the  company,  and  introduced  him  as  Major  Breeches— a  title 

poor  Ballard  ever  afterwards  wore Garriek  had  a  brother  named  George, 

who  was  affectionately  attached  to  him.  and  held  him  in  great  awe.  Garriek, 
when  acting,  was  extremely  nervous  about  any  noise  made  behind  the  scenes, 
as  it  destroyed  his  effect;  accordingly,  George  was  accustomed  to  parade 
up  and  down  the  stage,  and,  if  any  persons  were  talking,  to  exclaim.  '-Hush! 
hush!"  This  was  his  constant  habit.  The  salary  of  George  was  considerable 
in  the  theatre— and  it  was  more  than  once  inquired  why,  or  for  what,  George 
Garriek  was  paid  that  amount?  George  Bannister  solved  the  question  in  a 
moment—"  It  is  hush  money."'  said  he.  «  . .  .A  Paris  correspondent  sends  us 
the  following  amusing  story.  A  gay  youth  of  that  gay  capital  haying,  by  his 
extravagance,  worn  out  the  liberality  of  his  parents,  and  exhausted  his  credit 
even  with  the  usurers,  was  on  the  point  of  "  yielding  to  his  fate."  when  the 
following  bright  idea*  struck  him  :— He  went  to  a  cunning  little  Isaac,  and 
proposed  to  give  him  a  bill  of  ©10.000,  upon  which  the  Jew,  without  advanc- 
ing a  single  sous,  was  to  arrest  and  place  him  in  tho  debtors'-  prison,  young 
Hopeful  being  convinced  that  his  father  would  immediately  pay  the  money 
and  release  him.  Upon  this,  Isaac  was  to  retain  all  his  costs,  with  a  hand- 
some premium  for  his  agency,  and  hand  over  the  rest  to  his  principal.  Tho 
first  part  of  the  plan  was  executed  quickly,  but  the  second  failed ;  for  the 
young  man's  friends,  determined  to  punish  him  for  hie  follies,  resolved  to 
leave  him  in  hia  new  lodgings— and  Isaac  was  obliged  to  let  him  out,  or  con- 
tinue to  pay  the  monthly  allowance  of  thirty  francs  ordered  by  law  to  be  paid 

by  every  creditor  for  the  support  of  his  incarcerated  debtor Ducrow  had 

an  effective,  though  very  peculiar,  manner  of  instructing  the  supernumeraries 
in  stage  business.  At  one  of  the  rehearsals  of  "  St.  George  and  tho  Dragon  " 
he  told  them,  that  when  the  announcement  of  the  re-appearanco  of  the 
scourge  of  Egypt  (the  dragon)  was  made,  they  should  rush  to  the  feet  of  then- 
monarch  for  advice — then  to  the  chancellor,  to  whom  the  monarch  was  to  re- 
fer them— and  from  him  to  tho  altar  of  their  gods,  then  burning  on  the  sta^c, 
as  advised  by  said  chancellor  Having  trotted  from  one  party  to  the  other, 
without  betraying  the  least  indication  of  alarm,  Ducrow,  in  a  positive  fever 
exclaimed,  "Look  here,  you  fools!  You  should  rush  up  to  the  king— that 
chap  there— and  say,  '  Old  fellow,  tho  dragon  has  come,  and  we're  in  a  mess, 
and  you  must  get  us  out  of  it!'  The  king  says,  '  Go  to  Brougham;"  then 
you  all  go  up  to  Brougham,  and  he  says,  :  What  do  I  know  about  a  dragon  ? 
Go  to"  your  gods !'— and  your  gods  is  that  bit  of  tow  burning  on  that  bit  of 
timber  there."    He  accompanied  all  this  with  splendid  pantomimic  action, 

and  the  effect  was  altogether  perfect "  The  Grumbler  •'■  is  tho  name  of  a 

small  serial  just  published  in  Toronto,  Canada. . . .  A  notice,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  copy,  was  recently  posted  in  the  window  of  the  Cherry  Trco  public 
house  at  Bromley,  Middlesex,  England :— "  A  coffin  to  be  raffled  on  to-morrow 
evening,  March  5.  185S."  The  raffle  came  off  on  the  evening  appointed,  and 
tho  winner  took  home  the  coffin— which  had  been  made  for  another  person, 
and  turned  out  a  misfit— for  the  double  purpose  of  making  a  cupboard  of  it 
during  his  lifetime,  and  a  repository  for  his  remains  after  death A  law- 
yer, who  was  recently  testifying  in  one  of  the  courts  in  New  York,  in  relation 
to  a  man's  sanity,  said,  "  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  old  gentleman  being  perfect- 
ly sane  at  the  time  referred  to.     I  recollect  he  refused  to  pay  me  my  costs,  or 

at  least  he  made  me  strike  several  items  off  my  bill." The  London  Review, 

in  commenting  on  the  effect  of  weight  on  tho  action  and  endurance  of  the 
horse,  says,  in  illustration  :—"  Three  hundred  miles  in  seventeen  days  ruined 
the  cavalry  horses  of  Lord  Cardigan  during  the  Crimean  war.  Whilst  our  (too) 
heavy  horses  and  men  were  used  up,  the  Turkish  cavalry  were  quite  fresh. '•' 
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Matters  and  Things  in  Goneral. 

Our  foreign  files  are  not  very  prolific  in  matters  of  startling  Importance— 
and,  indeed,  every  steamer  cannot  ho  expected  to  bring  food  for  excitement. 
There  is  enough,  however,  to  engage  our  attention,  and  to  furnish  matter  for 
reflection.  In  England,  though  Marshal  Pclissicr  is  very  acceptable  as  min- 
ister, still  tho  feeling  of  the  English  peoplo  towards  France  is  far  from  cordial. 
Owing  to  the  severity  of  the  passport  system,  there  is  a  terrible  falling  off  in 
tho  number  of  travellers  to  Franco,  only  those  going  thither  who  aro  abso- 
lutely compelled  to  do  so  by  business.— Tho  relations  of  Switzerland  and 
Franco  aro  very  ominous.— The  French  emperor  is  reducing  the  Imperial 
Guard. — The  municipality  of  Paris  are  commencing  a  series  of  public  works, 
which  will  cost  nearly  100,000.000  francs,  the  government  giving  60,000  000. 
A  new  secret  society  called  the  "  Icarians  "  has  been  detected  in  France  and 
many  of  its  members  arrested.  France  is  said  to  be  mined  by  secret  societies. 
— A  vessel  arrived  at  Liverpool,  lately,  with  the  first  cargo  of  produce  from 
the  river  Niger,  thus  inaugurating  a  new  trade.— Tho  Spanish  government  is 
now  reinforcing  the  squadron  in  tho  Gulf  of  Mexico.— At  Naples,  severe  meas- 
ures have  been  adopted  in  the  hope  of  frustrating  any  attempt  at  revolution. 
%-Thc  emperor  of  Austria  has  taken  offence  at  some  parts  of  the  correspon- 
dence of  Napoleon  I,,  published  in  the  Mouiteur,  the  French  government  or- 
gan. Wo  can  conceive  of  some  letters  relating  to  Austria  as  being  unpalate- 
able. — In  Russia,  the  movements  abolishing  serfdom  are  going  on— not,  how- 
ever, without  opposition  from  some  of  the  nobles,  and  from  many  of  tho  serfs 
themselves.— The  Turkish  government  will  not.  it  is  said,  allow  the  Fronch 
to  cut  a  canal  through  tho  isthmus  of  Suez. 

Prince  Poniatowski. 

This  distinguished  amateur  has  recently  brought  out  a  successful  opera  in 
Paris,  called  "Don  Desidcrio."  The  plot,  taken  verbatim  from  Giraud'fl 
comedy,  is  amusing  enough-  DoQ  Desiderio  is  a  benevolent  old  gentleman, 
who  gets  everybody  into  trouble  by  his  awkward  attempts  to  do  them  good, 
and  particularly  by  being  in  too  great  a  hurry  about  everything  (not  a  com- 
mon I  tahan  fault,  be  it  observed).  He  frightens  a  whole  household  by  break- 
ing in  upon  them  at  an  impossible  hour  in  the  morning,  announces  his 
friend's  death  prematurely,  reduces  the  family  to  beggary  by  opening  the  will 
too  soon,  and  then  tries  to  repair  his  blunder  by  offering  his  hand  and  for- 
tune to  the  supposed  widow  just  as  her  resuscitated  spouse  appears  on  tho 
scene. 

The  Fine  Arts  in  France. 

Dr.  Veron  has  sold  out  his  collection  of  pictures,  or  rather  the  collection 
belonging  jointly  to  him  and  M.  Didier.  Some  of  De  Camp's  works  fetched 
very  high  prices.  "Joseph  and  his  Brethren,"  originally  painted  for  S?900, 
fetched  nearly  $7000,  hut  it  had  cost  Yeron  even  more.  "  Crossing  the  Ford," 
a  water-color,  sold  at  first  to  a  dealer  for  §80,  and  bought  by  Yeron  for  £220, 
was  run  up  to  nearly  $3000  j  The  Marquis  of  Hertford  was  said  to  be  the 
purchaser,  but  he  has  contradicted  the  report.  The  collection  numbered 
eighty-four  paintings,  which  altogether  fetched  ©49,000— quite  as  much  as 
they  wero  worth,  to  say  the  least. 

The  American  Horse-Tamer. 

We  hear  that  "  Stafford,"  the  vicious  horse  tamed  by  Mr.  Rarcy,  in  Paris, 
has  relapsed  into  his  old  ferocious  habits ;  but  that  is  said  to  be  owing  to  the 
brutal  treatment  of  the  French  grooms  who  have  had  charge  of  him.  Of 
course,  the  best-tempered  horse  may  he  ruined  by  rough  handling.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  been  informed  that  the*  cream-colored  horse  iu  her  maj- 
esty's stud,  operated  on  by  Mr.  Rarey  before  Prince  Albert,  continues  so 
tractable,  that  he  can  now  bo  driven  in  harness  by  any  one,  although  previ- 
ously he  was  entirely  unmanageable. 

Alexandre  Bum  as. 

This  man  is  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  workers  in  the  whole  fraternity 
of  authors.  He  is  about  to  bring  out  his  new  piece,  "  Lea  Gardes-Forestiere," 
at  Marseilles.  This  play,  in  five  acts,  was  written  on  the  Epot  in  four  days— 
and  during  a  few  weeks  spent  in  that  city,  he  has  composed,  besides  a  piece 
in  one  act  for  a  charity,  a  historical  novel  in  collaboration  with  another  au- 
thor, and  is  commencing  a  libretto  for  an  opera  by  a  Marsellais  composer,  M. 
Xavicr  Boissolot. 

The  Hundred  Guards. 

The  Cent  Gardes,  tho  Praetorian  band  of  the  emperor  of  France,  has  just 
been  re-organized.  It  is  now  composed  of  two  companies,  of  two  platoons 
each.  It  will  be  commanded  by  a  colonel,  a  lieutenant  colonel,  two  chefs  d'es- 
cadron,  and  a  proportional  number  of  officers  of  tho  rank  of  captain,  lieuten- 
ant and  sub-lieutenant.  The  force  will  consist  of  208  sub-officers,  brigadiers 
aud  guards,  and  that  of  the  horse  of  179. 

India, 

The  English  bid  fair  to  sweep  everything  before  thero  in  the  revolted  presi- 
dencies. Taking  the  British  troops  and  their  native  allies  together,  the  force 
in  the  field  at  Lucknow  amounts  to  60,000  men  and  120  pieces  of  artillery. 
"We  aro  probably  approaching  the  last  scenes  of  tho  drama,  and  the  definite 
annexation  of  Oude,  before  only  nominal,  will  be  an  important  finis  to  the 
war. 

China. 

Incendiary  handbills  have  been  circulated  in  the  outskirts  of  Canton,  call- 
ing on  the  Celestials  tore-take  the  heights  from  the  outside  barbarians.  This 
induced  the  French  and  English  to  disarm  the  city.  But  if  tho  Celestials 
could  not  defend  their  forts  when  they  were  inside  of  them,  thero  is  little  like- 
lihood of  their  mustering  pluck  enough  to  re-take  them. 

A  Real  Tragedy. 

At  Swinemundi  (Prussia),  not  long  since,  a  deplorable  accident  occurred  at 
the  theatre  during  the  representation  of  Schiller's  "Robbers."  Franz  Moor 
was  shot  dead  with  a  pistol.  The  actor  who  had  to  fire  the  pistol  used  a  cork 
for  a  wad  to  increase  the  detonation.  The  other  actor  received  the  charge 
full  in  his  face,  and  fell  dead  instantly. 

Spain. 

A  clandestine  publication  has  been  circulated  at  Madrid,  attributing,  with- 
out any  shadow  of  reason  or  justice,  to  General  O'Donncll  the  project  of 
working  in  favor  of  the  regency  of  the  Duke  do  Montpensicr,  after  tho  abdi- 
cation of  the  queen.     Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  and  false  than  these  stories. 

Mazzini. 

The  court  of  Genoa  has  just  sentenced  Mazzini,  by  default,  on  account  of 
the  insurrection  of  June  last.  This  is  the  tenth  sentence  of  death  fulminated 
on  the  head  of  this  famous  conspirator,  who  has  already  been  seutcuced  seven 
times  in  Austria,  once  in  Rome,  and  once  in  Franco. 

Young  Dumas. 

There  is  a  rumor  that  Alexandre  Dumas,  fUs,  is  to  marry  a  Russian  prin- 
cess. She  is  said  to  be  a  young  widow,  twenty-seven  years  old,  pretty  and 
rich,  and  the  daughter  of  the  Russian  General  Knoring.  She  is  named  the 
Princess  Baraschin. 

Turkey  and  Russia. 

The  Russian  ambassador  at  Constantinople  is  understood  to  have  notified 
his  government  that  Turkey  refuses  to  submit  to  a  treaty  for  the  navigation 
of  the  Danube. 
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Easilt  Dowx.— There  In  not  a  Ttllftjtfi  or  town  In  thn  country  »">  small,  but 
that  a  club  of  twulvo  subitcrlbonJ  n-lv'ht  l,o  ■n.-lly  oMjilimd  for  "  Bftllou'n 
Pictorial, "  ami  tlio  work  bu  Uiuh  procured  for  ouch  at  about  ?1  (17  a  year, 
bonldcH  a  grofil  "'/'»/  to  the  person  who  Mndfl  thfl  UmM  and  money.  Any 
person  dulrlsg  to  form  a  club,  can  hate  sumplo  copies  sent  free  of  charge, 
by  ;n rr-ll -i ir  us  a  lln«  to  that  ctTcct. 


iSUitorial  jrWclansc 

A  monster  concert  has  lately  taken  place  at  Cologne.  There 
were  over  1700  singers  from  more  than  eighty  German  towns,  482 
from  twenty  towns  in  Belgium,  and  BOVerol  hundreds  from  other 

places,  with  an  orchestra  of  ninety  inslrumcutulistN. "Mljfl 

Jopcphina,"  euid  a  thick,  ehcrry-lonkin^  lipped  negro,  to  one  of 
Afric'ft  daughters;  "  Miss  JoSQphina,  will  you  does  dis  nigger  do 
anticipation  oh  dancin'  a  Wergranyrcel  wid  'ira?" — "Idown't 
asstint  to  dance  wulgarocioua  dunces  oh  tint  sort,  Mr.  Casus,"  said 
Alius  JoBOphina,  turning  up  still  higher  hor  well-rounded  upper  lip 
— turning  it  up  till  it  fairly  tickled  her  nose — "  I  dunces  only  do 
porkor!" The  present  composing-room  of  an  Elgin  newspa- 
per office  was  the  bedroom  of  Prineo  Charles,  in  passing  through 

Elgin,  in  1746. Pope  says,  "A  man  should  never  he  ashamed 

to  own  that  ho  has  been  in  the  wrong — which  is  but  saying,  in  oth- 
er words,  that  he  is  wiser  to-day  than  ho  was  yesterday." It 

is  recorded  that  a  certain  gentleman  in  the  island  of  Martinique 
was  the  fnthor  of  thirty  sons  by  one  wife,  and  that  during  the  at- 
tack on  the  island  by  the  English,  ho  was  the  colonel  of  a  regi- 
ment of  volunteer  militia,  in  the  front  rank  of  winch  the  whole 

thirty  wore  stationed. Napoleon,  when  ho  conquered  Italy, 

curried  away  all  tho  statues.  London,  in  the  event  of  an  invasion, 
is  at  all  CYcnts  protected  from  a  similar  spoliation — for  all  its 
statues  nro  so  bad,  that  not  tho  greatest  barbarian  would  do  a 

friendly  turn  to  carry  away  ono  of  them. What  do  actors  and 

actrcssos  mean  by  saying,  "  skce-yi,"  "  blcc-ycw,"  "  kcc-ylnd  "  and 
" dis-gyco-isc,"  for  sky,  blue,  kind  nnd  disguise?  Are  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  in  question  aware  that  all  those  words  are  words 
of  ono  syllable,  except  tho  last,  which  is  two,  and  of  which  they 

mako  throe  1 Judge  R.,  of  Kentucky,  was  somo  years  since 

engaged  in  the  defonce  of  a  suit  against  old  Parson  C.  In  the 
courso  of  the  trial  ono  or  two  witnesses  testified  to  one  or  two 
facts  concerning  tho  worthy  parson,  which  were  rather  derogatory 
to  his  character  as  a  parson.  Judge  R.  handled  tho  poor  witness 
without  gloves,  and  declared  "that  he  had  known  tho  old  parson 
from  his  boyhood ;  had  gamboled  with  him  many  a  summer's  day 

in  tho  shady  hills  of  old  M county." — "  0  judge,"  says  the 

parson,  "  stop,  I  pray  you !  If  the  truth  will  not  clear  me,  my 
causo  must  bo  bad.  If  it  please  the  court,  I  declare  I  never  gam- 
bled in  my  life. An  inhabitant  of  Corfu,  who  recently  returned 

from  Spitzbcrgcn,  after  an  absence  of  twenty-eight  years,  found 

his  wife  in  good  health,  but  the  widow  of  three  husbands! They 

lately  celebrated  tho  seventy-first  anniversary  of  the  first  settle- 
ment of  white  inhabitants  in  Ohio,  and  now  that  State  has  a  pop- 
ulation of  2,500,000,  and  taxable  property  of  8850,000,000. A 

schoolmaster  received  the  following  notice  from  tho  father  of  one 
of  his  pupils: — "This  is  to  givo  you  noatice  that  if  you  thump 
Georges  head  agano  i  shallo  cum  and  do  tho  same  by  you :  givo 
something  he  ot  to  be  teached,  not  drawing  maps  and  a  gative 

things  that  belong  to  a  fust-rate  skollcr." -An  attorney  brought 

an  immense  bill  to  a  lady  for  business  done.  The  lady  (to  whom 
he  had  once  paid  his  addresses)  murmured  at  the  charges.  "  Mad- 
am/' replied  the  lirab  of  the  law,  "I  had  a  mind  to  convince  yon 
that  my  profession  is  lucrative,  and  that  I  should  not  have  been  a 

bad  match." A  lady  of  tho  haut  ton,  residing  in  the  vicinity  of 

Now  York,  has  testified  her  interest  in  the  revival  movement,  by 
converting  the  elegant  billiard-room  attached  to  her  house  into  a 
place  for  prayor-mcetings,  in  which  her  neighbors  are  invited  to 

participate  daily. It  is  stated  upon  the  authority  of  those  who 

havo  heard,  that  a  cat, -when  her  tail  is  pinched  between  a  door 
and  post,  utters  the  vowels  a,  e,  i,  o,  «,  with  great  distinctness.  If 
the  injury  is  prolonged,  she  gives  w  and  y  also. A  sturdy- 
looking  man  in  Clevoland,  Ohio,  a  short  time  since,  while  busily 
engaged  in  cowhiding  a  dandy  who  had  insulted  his  daughter, 
when  asked  what  he  was  doing,  replied,  "Cutting  a  swell!"  and 
continued  his  amusement  without  further  interruption. 


WoitTn  thinking  of. — Many  of  our  readers  and  subscribers 
havo  quite  a  collection  of  magazines,  sheet  music,  pamphlets,  and 
the  liko,  lying  about  their  rooms  in  most  unavailable  form.  Now 
to  double  their  valuo,  to  preserve  them,  and  to  make  them  con- 
venient for  use  and  ornamental  to  your  apartments,  you  have 
only  to  place  them  together,  send  to  our  office  by  express,  or  hand 
them  in  personally,  and  they  will  be  bound  up  in  any  desired 
style,  at  the  lowest  rates,  and  returned  to  you  in  ono  week.  A 
valuable  collection  of  books  is  accumulated  in  a  little  while  by 
this  means,  at  an  extremely  trifling  cost. 


"The  Arkansas  Ranger:  or,  Dingle  the  Backwoodsman." 

So  great  has  been  the  demand  for  this  remarkable  story,  wo  have 
now  issued  it  in  bound  form,  fully  illustrated.  It  may  bo  found  at 
all  of  tho  periodical  depots — price, sixteen  cents ;  or  we  will  send  it 
post-paid,  to  any  part  of  the  country  on  tho  receipt  of  twenty  cents. 


Naval  Discipline. — The  new  mode  of  discipline  without 
flogging  is  said  to  be  producing  a  rapid  and  decided  change  in  the 
character  of  seamen  in  the  navy;  and  in  almost  every  particular 
the  change  is  of  tho  most  desirable  nature. 


Tne  Difference. — "Christopher  Columbus,"  says  Victor 
Hugo,  "  cannot  attach  his  name  to  his  discovery;  Guillotin  cau- 
not  detach  his  from  his  invention." 


JUEtapifcc  (Batterings. 

There  arc  upwaedl  of  five  thoujand  more  females  than 
the  dry  of  Bi 

There  ore  on  the  earth  1,000,000,000  inhabitants;  - 
138  die  erery  year. 

Zobnlon  Penflold,  93  yean  of  ago,  voted  for  tin-  scrontyfint 
time  annually  in  Portland,  Ct.,  at  the  recent  State  election. 

That  agreeable  little  fiah,  the  lardtt  d,  manu/bi  hind  in 

large  quantities,  in  Scotland,  of  sprati  and  little  herringi.    What 
wont  the  fdinrpern  do  ? 

It  is  the.  opinion  of  many  who  profess  to  bo  well  infoi 
such  matters,  that  the  prospect  lor  peaches  and  other  fruit  boa  not 

been  better  for  many  yeai 

Dr.  Stuart  Robinson,  at  present  a  professor  in  the  Theological 
Seminary,  at  Danville,  has  received  and  accepted  a  call  to  I  ocome 
the  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church, ofLouisrille,  Ky. 

The  N.  Y.  Herald  says  that  crinio  is  lamentably  upon  tho  in- 
crease in  that  city,  and  in  proof  thereof,  gives  a  li-t  of  offences 
during  four  weeks,  which  includes  no  less  than  seven  murders. 

Rev.  Mr.  Lorriaux,  a  French  Protestant  minister,  ha*  Fccnrcd 
the  refusal  of  eighteen  hundred  acres  of  land  in  Illinois,  for  a  set- 
tlement of  tho  Waldenscs,  who  propose  to  seek  a  home  in  this 
country. 

Tho  Richmond  Enquirer  announces  that  tho  transfer  of  Mount 
Vemon  to  the  Ladies'  Mount  Vernon  Association  is  now  a  fixed 
fact.  Tho  evidence  of  this  will  he  laid  before  the  public  as  soon 
ns  certain  necessary  legal  preliminaries  can  be  arranged. 

Mr.  Thompson,  of  Washington  county,  Ohio,  has  a  little  daugh- 
ter, who,  at  the  age  of  four  years,  weighed  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds.  She  is  now  four  years  and  live  months  old,  and  weighs, 
as  her  parents  suppose,  one  hundred  and  seventy  pounds  ! 

Tho  wife  of  Mr.  John  Logan,  of  Bloomington,  N.  J.,  met  with 
a  very  sudden  death  a  fw  days  since.  Mr.  Logan  left  the  house 
for  a  few  momonts,  and  upon  his  return  found  her  standing  on  tho 
outside  of  tho  house,  with  her  head  in  the  window,  and  the  sash 
resting  on  the  back  of  her  neck.     She  was  dead. 

A  company  of  Washington  ruffians  who  went  to  Alexandria 
recently,  with  the  remains  of  one  of  their  comrades,  on  leaving  the 
latter  city,  discharged  twelve  or  fifteen  pistol  shots  from  the  cars, 
shooting  a  negro  woman  in  the  mouth ,  and  severely  wounding  her. 
Other  persons  narrowly  escaped  the  balls  of  the  outlaws. 

Miss  Sarah  Pellet,  the  reformer,  has  turned  up  again  ;  she  pro- 
poses to  forward  to  California  a  consignment  of  five  thousand 
marriageable  girls  from  the  New  England  States.  They  are  to 
be  consigned  to  the  various  divisions  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance, 
who  are  to  provide  for  their  wants — husbands  included. 

In  old  times,  superstitious  persons,  when  about  to  choose  a 
name  for  a  child,  lighted  a  number  of  torches  of  an  equal  length 
and  thickness,  to  each  of  which  they  gave  a  name,  and  the  name 
of  the  torch  which  burned  the  longest  was  that  which  they  choso 
for  the  child,  imagining  by  this  means  to  assure  it  a  long  life. 

The  last  censns  of  France,  that  of  1856,  shows  the  male  popu- 
lation to  be  17,788,964,  of  whom  9,972,233  are  single,  6,687,233 
arc  married,  and  836,509  widowers.  The  fairer  portion  of  the  hu- 
man race  is  represented  by  17,9SS,206,  of  whom  9,351,795  are 
single,  6.948,825  married,  and  1,667,583  widows. 

The  shad  are  ascending  the  Connecticut  River  in  shoals,  and 
tho  Springfield  Republican  describes  them  as  "  broad,  thick,  fat, 
hard ;  then  brown,  buttery  and  crisp  on  the  outside,  and  rich, 
white  and  delicate  on  the  inside ;  then  luscious  and  eminently 
satisfactory." 

The  Children's  Aid  Society,  of  New  York,  report  that  there  arc 
10,000  vagrant  children  in  that  city;  that  in  eleven  wards  over 
3000  children,  of  whom  2000  are  girls,  between  eight  and  sixteen 
years  old,  aro  regularly  trained  to  theft;  and  that  out  of  16,000 
criminals  arrested  during  the  year,  4000  were  under  21,  and  800 
under  15  years  of  age. 

A  London  letter  says  that  the  accounts  from  New  York  men- 
tioning the  tribute  paid  to  the  memory  of  General  Havclock  by 
the  ships  in  the  harbor,  on  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  his  death, 
produced  in  England  a  great  effect.  It  was  universally  regarded 
as  a  most  admirable  testimony  of  the  sympathy  felt  for  the  great 
hero  wdio  belonged  to  our  common  race. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Country  Gentleman,  writing  from  Illi- 
nois, says  they  cure  that  scourge  of  the  pear  tree,  "  fire  blight,"  as 
it  is  called,  by  carefully  raising  the  bark  on  the  body  of  the  tree, 
inserting  a  small  portion  of  calomel,  and  binding  the  bark  in  its 
place ;  a  double  dose  to  a  man  to  be  given  to  a  good  sized  tree. 
He  has  never  known  it  to  fail  when  applied  before  more  than  half 
of  the  tree  has  been  atfectcd. 

It  is  said  that  the  New  York  and  Hamburg  line  of  steamships 
will  shortly  be  increased  to  four  vessels,  by  the  addition  of  two 
new  screw  steamships,  which  will  enable  them  to  make  semi- 
monthly trips  the  coming  summer,  instead  of  monthly,  as  at  pres- 
ent. The  New  York,  Southampton  and  Bremen  steamship  fine, 
it  is  also  said,  is  to  be  increased  to  eight  steamships,  which,  during 
the  summer,  will  make  weekly  trips. 

Mr.  Prior  P.  Lee,  the  engineer  of  the  Cincinnati  type  foundry, 
while  cleaning  out  somo  rubbish  from  the  machinery  room,  was 
very  seriously  injured  by  the  explosion  of  a  torpedo,  which  had 
undoubtedly  been  placed  there  for  murderous  purposes,  and  was 
accidentally  disturbed  by  the  hand.  His  left  hand  was  blown  otf, 
his  abdomen  was  badly  eut,  and  his  face  and  clothes  were  much 
burned. 

The  Pine  Street  religious  society,  of  Boston,  have  obtained 
permission  from  the  Legislature  to  sell  their  church  estate.  The 
Puritan  Recorder  says  : — "  Tl  ere  is,  we  understand,  n  heavy  debt 
upon  the  church,  and  the  design  is  to  cancel  the  debt  by  the  sale 
of  the  building,  and  with  the  surplus  to  build  a  house  on  a  less 
expensive  site,  of  larger  dimensions,  but  in  cheaper  form,  which 
shall  be  free  from  the  burden  of  a  debt." 

The  Novelty  Iron  Works,  of  Now  York,  is  filling  orders  from 
the  Russian,  Austrian,  Egyptian  and  Spanish  governments.  For 
Russia,  one  iron  vessel  has  been  built,  and  a  steam  frigate  is  in 
process  of  construction  ;  also  another  ship  said  to  be  modelled  for 
seven  thousand  tons.  For  Egypt,  a  great  pump  is  being  made, 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  water  from  the  Nile  for  irrigating.  For 
Austria,  apparatus  for  a  dry  dock  at  Trieste ;  and  for  Spain,  lathes 
for  the  arsenal  at  Havana. 

Some  German  papers  have  lately  been  endeavoring  to  prove 
that  the  distance  between  the  earth  and  the  sun  is  increasing  an- 
nually, arguing  from  it  the  increasing  humidity  of  some  summers, 
and  the  loss  of  fertility  by  the  earth,  ore  to  be  attributed  to  this 
circumstance.  In  the  course  of  six  thousand  years  from  this 
time,  they  absurdly  assume,  the  distance  will  he  so  great  that  on- 
ly an  eighth  part  of  the  warmth  we  now  enjoy  from  the  sun  will 
be  communicated  to  the  earth,  and  it  will  then  be  covered  with 
eternal  ice  ! 


£anfcs  of  Goto. 


....  Every  human  feeling  ii  greater  and  larger  than  the  excit- 

;■ 

—  The  superflui  on  a  fruit  tree  are  meant  to  sym- 
bolize the  large  way  God  loves  to  do  plea-ant  things.- 

All  lives  have  their  prose  translation  as  well  as  their  ideal 

meaning. — Churlt*  Aui 

I  ree  has  borne  blossoms  inspring,  you  will  vainly 

look  for  fruit  on  it  in  autumn. — Hare. 

—  Whatever,  below  God,  Is  the  object  of  oar  love,  will,  at 
some  lime  or  other,  Ih:  the  matter  of  our  sorrow. — Cecil. 

....  To  have  the  tongue  cut  out,  and  to  be  seated  deaf  and 
dumb  in  0  comer,  were  preferable  to  his  condition  who  cannot 
govern  bis  tongue. — Sadi. 

In  old  timed,  men  used  their  powers  of  painting  to  show 

tli'>  objects  of  faith ;  in  later  times,  they  used  the  objects  of  faith 
mat  tin  v  might  show  th<-ir  power-  of  painting. — Station. 

There   to     two  thing*  that  epenk  a*  with  .1  voice  from 

heaven,  that  He  who  Alls  the  eternal  throne  muM  be  on  the  side 
Of  virtue,  and  what  He  befriends  mu«t  finally  prosper  and  pre- 
vail.— Jjacon. 

....  HnppincM  ia  a  road-side  flower  growing  on  the  highways 
of  usefulness  :  plucked,  it  shall  wither  in  thy  band  ;  passed  by,  it 
is  fragrance  to  thy  spirit.  Trample  the  thyme  beneath  thy  feet ; 
be  useful,  be  happy. — T upper. 

....  Ambition  makes  the  same  mistake  concerning  power,  th.it 
avarice  makes  concerning  wealth  :  she  begins  by  accumulating 
power;  as  a  means  to  happiness,  and  she  finishes  by  continuing  to 
accumulate  it  as  an  end. — £acoh. 

....  Let  him  who  gropes  painfully  in  darkness  or  uncertain 
light,  and  prays  rehemently  that  the  dawn  may  ripen  into  day,  lav 
this   precept  well  to  heart:  "  Do  the  duty  which  lie*  nearest  fJ 
which  thou  knowest  to  be  a  duty.     Thy  second  duty  will  already 
have  become  clearer. — Carlyle. 

Man  has  only  himself  to  blame,  if  his  life  appears  to  him 

at  any  time  void  of  interest  and  of  pleasure.  Man  may  make  life 
what  he  pleases,  and  give  it  as  much  worth,  both  for  himself  and 
others,  as  he  has  energy  for.  Over  his  moral  and  intellectual 
being,  his  sway  is  complete. —  William  \'on  Ilwnf.otdt. 


Joker's  13utigct. 

"Why  would  Lavater  make  a  good  soldier?  Because  he  was  a 
capital  fellow  to  "  write  about  face." 

What  is  the  distinction  between  a  dog's  bark  and  Ids  whine  ? 
The  first  peals,  nnd  the  last  appeals. 

Some  of  the  Chinese  in  California  have  silver  watches  eo  large 
that  they  use  the  outside  to  fry  potatoes  in. 

A  negro  being  caught  stealing  from  a  hen-roost,  excused  him- 
self by  saying,  "  Dat  he  only  came  dar  to  see  if  de  chickens  sleep 
wid  dar  eyes  open." 

In  Siberia,  the  greatest  luxuries  are  raw  cats  served  up  in  bear's 
oil ;  while  in  Japan,  a  stewed  crocodile  flanked  with  monkeys'  feet 
is  the  height  of  epicureanism. 

A  gentleman,  having  failed  in  business,  was  asked  what  he  in- 
tended to  do,  and  replied,  "  I  shall  stay  at  home  awhile,  and  get 
acquainted  with  my  family." 

A  Western  editor,  in  puffing  a  village  hotel,  says  that  a  new 
tooth-brush  has  been  supplied  for  the  wash-room,  attached  to  a 
strong  iron  chain,  so  that  the  publiewill  always  be  accommodated 
in  that  respect. 

"  It  is  impossible,"  said  one  politician  to  another,  "to  say  where 
your  party  ends,  and  the  opposition  party  begins."  "  Well,  sir," 
replied  the  other,  "  if  yon  were  riding  a  jackass,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  say  where  the  roan  ended  and  the  donkey  began." 

"Wherever  I  go,"  said  a  gentleman,  remarkable  for  his  State 
pride,  "  I  am  sure  to  find  sensible  men  from  my  own  State." 
"  No  wonder,"  said  the  gentleman  he  was  addressing,  "  for  every 
man  of  that  State  who  has  any  sense,  leaves  it  as  fast  as  he  can." 

After  asking  your  name  in  the  State  of  Arkansas,  the  natives 
are  in  the  habit  of  saying,  in  a  confidential  tone:  "  Well,  now 
what  wcr  yer  name  before  yer  moved  to  these  pans  ?"  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  inhabitants,  be  it  known,  go  into  that  State  under  an 
alias. 

"What  are  they  talking  about  V  said  a  member  in  the  lobby, 
during  a  debate  lately  on  the  money  question.  "  Theology,"  was 
the  reply.  "  Theology  1  Why,  I  thought  it  was  the  money  ques- 
tion." "  Well,  money  is  their  god,  and  they  arc  discoursing 
about  him." 


THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 

THE    1'AVORITE    WEEKLY    MISCELLAAEOIS    JOIRAAL. 

DESIGNED  FOR  THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

This  long  established  and  well  known  weekly  paper,  after  twelve  years  of  on- 
equalled  prosperity  and  popularity,  has  become  a  "household  word '"from 
Maine  to  California,  gladdening  the  fireside  of  rich  and  poor,  in  town  and 
country,  all  over  the  wide  extent  of  the  United  States.  It  should  be  a  weekly 
visitor  to  every  American  home,  because 

0=-  It  is  just  such  a  paper  as  any  father,  brother,  or  friend  would  intro- 
duce to  the  family  circle. 

Ky^  It  is  printed  on  the  finest  satin-surfaced  paper,  with  new  type,  and  in 
a  neat  and  beautiful  style. 

O**  It  is  of  tho  mammoth  size,  yet  contains  no  advertisements  in  its  eight 
super  royal  pages. 

Uy  It  is  devoted  to  news,  tales,  poems,  stories  of  the  sea,  discoveries,  mis- 
cellany, wit  and  humor. 

[£/=  it  is  carefully  edited  by  M.  M.  Ballou,  who  has  seventeen  years  edito- 
rial experience  in  Boston. 

0=*  it  contains  in  its  large,  well  filled  and  deeply  interesting  pages  not  one 
vulgar  word  or  line. 

{r3=*  It  numbers  among  its  regular  contributors  the  best  male  and  female 
writers  in  the  country. 

fflr"  Its  talcs,  while  they  absorb  the  reader,  cultivate  a  taste  for  all  that  is 
good  and  beautiful  in  humanity. 

0=*  It  is  acknowledged  that  the  good  influence  of  snch  a  paper  in  the  home 
cirrlo  is  almoft  incalculable. 

E/=*  Its  suggestive  pages  provoke  in  the  yoong  an  inquiring  spirit,  and  add 
to  their  store  of  knowledge. 

[Cr~  Its  columns  are  free  from  politics  and  all  jarring  topics.its  object  being 
to  make  home  happy. 

{CT"  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  it  has  for  years  been  so  popular  a  favorite 
throughout  the  country. 

TERMS  :— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1   subscriber,   one  year S2  00 

4  subscribers,   "       "     7  00 

10  4;  "      "     1500 

Any  person  sending  us  twelve,  subscribers  at  the  last  rate,  shall  receive  tho 
thirteenth  copy  gratis. 

O-  One  copy  of  The  Flag  of  otto  TJsios,  and  one  copy  of  Ballot's  Picto- 
rial, to  one  address,  for  53  &0  a  year. 

Any  postmaster  can  receive  a  copy  of  the  paper  to  his  own  address  at  the 
lowest  club  rates.    O5"  Fnuople  copies  sent  when  desired. 

Published  every  Saturday,  by  SI.  M.  BALLOU. 

No.  22  Winter  fatreet,  Boston. 
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}   Vol.  XIV.,  No.  20.— Whole  No.  360. 


WOMEN  OF  THE  EAST  INDIES  IN  FULL  DRESS. 

Tho  fino  engraving  on  this  page  is  from  an  authentic  drawing 
from  life,  and  represents  a  group  of  East  Indian  women  as  thoy 
appear  in  tho  sacred  interior  of  their  dwellings.  Their  rich  and 
poculiar  attire,  their  bare  feet  with  jewelled  ankles,  tho  strange 
ornaments  upon  their  heads  and  in  their  nostrils,  their  massive 
pipes  and  indolent  attitudes,  contrast  strongly  with  tho  fashions  of 
tho  West,  and  show  us  that  we  are  lookiug  upon  pooplo  of  an- 
other hemisphere  An  atmosphere  of  romance  surrounds  these 
eastern  women,  and  distance  lends  them  its  poetical  enchantment, 
but  travellers  most  familiar  with  their  habits,  with  few  exceptions, 
dissipate  our  cherished  conceptions  of  these  famous  houris. 
Among  Iato  travellers,  the  Countess  Bolgiojoso  gives  us  a  far  dif- 


ferent picture  of  Oriental  women  from  that  traced  by  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montague.  "We  have  read,"  says  the  countess,  "de- 
scriptions in  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights  a  i  .  other  Oriental 
tales,  we  have  been  told  that  these  places  (the  harems)  arc  the 
abode  of  beauty  and  love ;  wc  arc  authorized  to  believe  that  the 
written  descriptions,  although  exaggerated  and  embellished,  arc 
still  founded  in  truth,  and  that  in  these  mysterious  retreats' we 
must  find  all  the  marvels  of  luxury  and  art,  magnificence  and 
pleasure  united.  How  far  from  the  truth !  Imagine  seamed  and 
blackened  wails,  wooden  ceiling  cracked  and  covered  with  dust 
and  spiders'  wehs,  hangings  in  tatters,  oil  and  candle-grease 
everywhere.  Mirrors  being  very  rare,  the  women  huddle  on  at 
hap-hazard  frippery  of  which  they  cannot  appreciate  the  strange 


effect.  They  stick  pins  adorned  with  diamonds  and  other  precious 
stones  in  printed  cotton  handkerchiefs  which  they  twist  atiout  their 
heads.  Nothing  is  more  untidy  than  their  hair,  and  only  a  few  of 
them  use  combs.  As  for  the  various  colored  lard  which  they  cm- 
ploy  to  excess,  they  can  only  regulate  its  use  by  taking  each  oth- 
er's advice,  and  as  the  women  who  live  in  the  same  hou?c  are  so 
many  rivals,  they  voluntarily  encourage  each  other  in  the  most 
grotesque  ornamentation.  They  put  vermilion  on  their  lip*,  red 
on  their  cheeks,  noses,  foreheads  and  chins,  white  at  random,  and 
to  finish  the  daubing,  blue  round  the  eyes  and  on  the  npper  lip." 
"What  is  most  deplorable  is,  that  as  water  injures  this  style  of  point- 
ing, and  it  takes  so  long  to  lay  it  on  artistically,  the  Eastern  wo- 
men have  as  great  dread  of  the  pure  element  as  mad  dogs. 


FEMALES    OF   HINDOSTAN,    IN    FULL    COSTUME. 
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THE  GOLD  ROBBEBS: 

— on, — 

THE  AUSTRALIAN  ADVENTURERS. 


BY  II.  E.  BENNETT, 

;lTCE   DIAMOND   SEEKERS,"   "F0RE3TKR3   OF   KOUTVAY." 


[continued.] 

CHAPTER  XL — [continued.] 

Hermann  kissed  his  dear  Louisa's  letter  a  thousand  times,  read 
it  and  re-read  it  to  Madame  Joseph,  who  said  to  him  : 

"  She  is  right.     Go  for  her,  and  come  back  together." 

"No,"  replied  Hermann.  "I  lovo  her  too  well  to  be  so  weak 
as  to  yield." 

Ho  sat  down  at  Madame  Joseph's  table,  and  wrote  a  letter  to 
Louisa  to  tranquillize  her, — a  letter  which  ho  began  two  or  three 
times,  never  finding  it  tender  and  persuasive  enough. 

"My  Louisa,  my  dear  wife,"  ho  said,  "let  mc  give  you  that 
sweet  name  which  only  my  death  can  deprive  you  of.  I  cannot 
find  words  to  tell  you  how  much  I  love  you  and  how  happy  your 
letter  makes  mo.  I  thank  you  on  my  bended  knees  for  having 
put  aside  the  cold  forms  of  the  world  and  raised  the  veil  that  con- 
cealed the  inner  sanctuary  of  your  pure  heart.  What  can  your 
impatience  be  to  mine?  Yourheartis  that  of  a  simple  child — mine 
at  the  mere  thought  of  you  beats  as  if  it  would  leap  from  my 
bosom.  Hours  with  mo  aro  ages  while  I  strugglo  with  the  desire 
to  hasten  to  you;  do  not,  by  entreating  me  to  come,  deprive  mc 
of  the  conrage  which  has  cost  me  so  much  effort.  Fortune  smiles 
on  me ;  let  me  pursue  her.  You  say  yourself  we  should  not  repel 
the  happiness  that  Providence  sends  us.  If  I  left  my  place  in  the 
mines  to-day,  another  would  take  it  to-morrow,  and,  should  I  con- 
sent to  leave,  fortune  would  perhaps  never  favor  me  again.  If 
you  insist  upon  my  going,  I  will  start ;  but  the  happiest  day  of 
my  life  will  have  a  cloud,  anxiety  for  your  future.  I  should  always 
reproach  myself  for  not  having  resisted  you.  Yet  a  month's 
patience !  Whatever  happens,  my  courage  cannot  extend  the 
trial  further;  you  cannot  demand  more  of  a  man  than  he  can  do. 

"Sleep,  sleep  in  peace,  my  dearest;  if  your  happiness  depends 
on  mc,  never  will  woman  have  been  happier.  I  have  neither 
parents  nor  friends,  and  love  you  only  in  the  world.  To  mc  you 
are  tho  past,  the  present  and  the  future.  In  a  month  you  will  see 
mc  with  your  friend,  who  has  made  up  her  mind  to  leave  the 
mines  entirely,  and  seek  some  business  in  the  city.  If  fortune 
does  not  forsake  me,  I  shall  have  enough  to  go  back  to  Europe, 
where  we  will  live  quietly  and  respectably.  If  I  do  not  increase 
what  I  have,  I  shall  take  an  establishment  at  Melbourne ;  but  I 
do  not  wish  my  wife  to  work  for  others  ;  the  cares  of  our  house- 
hold will  be  sufficiently  laborious.  Good-by !  Wc  shall  soon  see 
each  other.  I  love  you;  your  lovo  is  my  joy,  my  life.  Good-by. 
Write  me  daily.     I  love  you.  Hermann. 

"P.  S. — Madame  Joseph  sends  her  bost  love." 

"  Til  bet  you  have  forgotten  me,"  said  Madame  Joseph,  as  Her- 
mann was  folding  his  letter.     "  Lovers  only  think  of  themselves." 

"  There  you're  mistaken,"  replied  Hermann,  showing  her  the 
postscript. 

Many  days  passed,  during  which  Hermann  continued  to  have 
an  extraordinary  ran  of  luck  in  his  mining  operations.  He 
frequently  took  three  or  four  ounces  of  gold  at  a  time. 

"  Dear  Louisa,"  he  would  say  to  himself,  as  he  vigorously  plied 
his  pick-axe,  "we  shall  be  rich.  Two  weeks  more,  and  I  shall  be 
with  you." 

He  received  no  more  letters,  and  began  to  be  anxious,  every 
day  seeking  a  new  argument  to  calm  his  impatience. 

"  She  is  expecting  mo  daily ;  a  letter  may  be  lost ;  I  shall  hear 
to-morrow."     The  morrow  came,  but  brought  no  news. 

At  tho  end  of  a  week  passed  in  this  way,  with  hopo  daily  de- 
ferred, Hermann  could  hold  out  no  longer,  and  called  on  his 
friends. 

"  I  have  determined  to  go,"  said  he.  "  I  yield  my  place  to  you, 
my  dear  Joseph,  and  hope  you  will  be  as  lucky  as  I  have  been. 
As  for  your  wife,  she  promised  Louisa  to  be  at  the  wedding,  and 
I  take  her  with  me." 

"  Louisa  was  sharper  than  you,"  said  Madame  Joseph.  "  She 
saw  that  the  best  way  of  bringing  you  was  to  stop  writing." 

"If  I  thought  so,  I  wouldn't  go,"  said  Hermann.  And  he 
packed  his  trunk  as  joyfully  as  a  schoolboy  at  the  beginning  of 
vacation.  ^ 

"All  this  is  very  well,"  replied  Madame  Joseph ;  "  but  the 
weather  is  shocking,  the  roads  arc  impassable,  and  we  shall  stick 
fast  in  tho  mud." 

"  That's  nothing ;  I'll  climb  over  the  tree-tops." 

"  I  shall  never  be  able  to  follow  you,  then.  I'd  rather  go  by 
the  cart  than  the  trees." 

Madame  Joseph,  took  her  best  attire  to  do  honor  to  the  wed- 
ding, especially  did  she  lay  hands  on  a  certain  green  silk  dress 
which  had  not  seen  the  light  for  the  three  years  she  had  lived  in 
the  colony.  They  engaged  seats  with  a  wagoner  who  was  return- 
ing to  the  city,  but  they  had  to  go  on  foot  the  greater  part  of  tho 
way,  and  Hermann  was  very  lucky  when  he  did  not  have  to  lift 
the  wheels.  If  the  young  man  had  been  alone,  he  would  have 
gone  on  in  advance  of  the  wagon,  but  he  made  a  virtue  of  pa- 
tience, and  at  the  end  of  three  days,  which  seemed  as  many  ages 
to  him,  thev  reached  Melbourne. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

UNEXPECTED    EVENTS. 

Hermann  stopped,  pressed  Madamo  Joseph's  hand,  and  said 
to  her : 

"We'll  dino  by-and-by.  First  to  her.  O,  Heaven,  what  a 
strange  person  I  am!  On  tho  cvo  of  happiness,  I  am  sad;  my 
heart  is  heavy;  tho  day  is  gloomy,  and  I  fear  some  evil  threatens 
us." 

His  voice  trembled,  and  his  eyes  glistened  through  tho  tears 
that  veiled  them.  Madamo  Joseph  was  not  very  jovial ;  sho  was 
tired  and  hungry,  and  exclaimed  : 

"How  impatient  young  folks  are,  I  declaro  !  I  was  so  myself 
once ;  and  I'll  bo  bound  that  Louisa  hasn't  slept  a  wink  for  a 
week." 

"Do  you  think  so  ?"  roplied  Hermann,  with  a  smile  that  soon 
faded  away.     "  If  sho  still  loved  me,  she  mnst  have  written  me." 

"Make  yourself  easy,  my  lad,"  said  Madame  Joseph,  interrupt- 
ing him.  "  There  arc  probably  two  or  three  letters  for  you  at  tho 
mines.  Could  the  poor  child  hurry  the  mails  through  ?  Why 
should  you  think  harshly  of  her  ?  You  men,  because  you  are  so 
fickle  yourselves,  think  the  moment  a  woman  is  out  of  your  sight, 
her  mind  whiffles  round  liko  a  weather-cock.  Women  arc  like 
metals,  my  boy, — there's  gold  and  there's  copper;  both  shine 
alike,  but  one  grows  black,  and  the  other  never  tarnishes.  Louisa 
among  women  is  what  gold  is  among  metals.  I  tell  you  she  loves 
you,  and  her  heart  will  never  change." 

Hermann  could  have  kissed  his  kind  comforter,  but  to  reward 
her,  he  hurried  her  along. 

"  I'm  as  impatient  as  you  are,"  said  tho  good  woman,  who  was 
almost  running.  "  I  would  go  faster  if  I  could,  but  you've  taken 
all  my  breath  away." 

But  Hermann  slackened  his  pace  when  he  came  near  the  house 
where  Louisa  lived. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  asked  Madame  Joseph. 

"I  know  not,"  said  Hermann,  passing  his  hand  over  his  brow; 
"  but  I  cannot  go  in  first." 

They  turned  the  corner  of  a  street,  and  saw,  opposite  Miss 
Nixon's  house,  a  cart  full  of  furniture.  Hermann  stopped,  unable 
to  explain  this  circumstance,  when  tho  laundress,  Louisa's  em- 
ployer, came  out  to  speak  to  the  cartman. 

"Aro  you  moving  ?"  cried  Madame  Joseph,  without  bidding  her 
good-day,  and  frightened  at  the  thought  of  not  finding  a  place  to 
rest  in. 

"Is  that  you,  Madamo  Joseph?"  exclaimed^  Miss  Nixon. 
"  What  are  you  doing  here  ?  How  is  your  husband  getting  on  ? 
You  ought  to  have  taken  my  customers  up  there ;  you'd  havo 
made  money." 

"Are  yon  moving?"  repeated  Madame  Joseph,  while  Hermann 
gazed  at  the  house  as  if  his  eyes  could  have  pierced  the  walls. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  laundress,  with  an  affected  air.  "  One  of 
my  workwomen  is  dead,  and  I  have  a  horror  of  staying  in  a  house 
with  a  corpse." 

At  this  reply,  Hermann's  heart  sank  within  him.  He  dared 
ask  no  question,  and  the  laundress  continued  : 

"By  the  way,  yon  know  her,  Madame  Joseph ;  you  went  to  the 
mines  with  her.     Poor  Louisa!  it's  a  pity,  she  was  so  young!" 

Hermann  felt  his  limbs  giving  way  under  him ;  the  blood  welled 
up  to  his  heart ;  he  was  stifling.  Madame  Joseph  looked  at  him, 
drew  near  him  and  took  his  arm.  "  My  poor  boy !"  was  all  she 
said.  Then  suddenly  springing  back,  she  dashed  into  the  house, 
exclaiming:  "You  are  mad!  it  is  impossible!" 

"  I  tell  you  it  is  true,"  said  the  laundress,  who  had  followed  her. 
"  See— the  house  is  empty.  ,  Louisa  was  buried  day  before  yester- 
day." 

Hermann  had  rested  his  head  against  the  wall ;  he  was  waiting 
for  a  certainty  to  dash  his  brains  out. 

"  Is  she  dead  ?"  he  asked  Madame  Joseph,  in  a  low  tone,  when 
she  came  out  of  the  house. 

" She  was  sick  only  ten  days,"  said  Miss  Nixon.  "For  eight 
days  she  made  no  complaint.  Sho  had  a  fever  and  pains  in  the 
head.  When  the  doctor  came,  it  was  too  lato.  That  kind  of 
sickness  takes  off  many  children  and  young  people  in  this 
country." 

"  Poor  child !"  said  Madame  Joseph,  weeping.  "  I  should  have 
kept  her  with  me.  And  she  didn't  speak  about  mc  and  this  poor 
yonng  man  ?     Didn't  she  give  you  any  message  for  him  ?" 

"No,"  replied  Miss  Nixon.  "You  know  sho  never  talked 
abont  her  own  affairs.  But  an  hour  before  her  deatli  she  gave  mo 
a  letter,  which  I  should  have  sent  to  the  mines  but  for  the  bother 
of  moving." 

" Give  it  here,"  said  Madamo  Joseph,  impatiently.  "It  is  for 
him,  and  he'll  go  mad." 

Miss  Nixon,  after  having  hunted  in  many  places,  found  the  box 
which  contained  Louisa's  letter  on  the  cart.  Madame  Joseph 
seized  it,  ran  to  Hermann,  took  his  arm,  and  led  him  away,  say- 
ing, gently : 

"Here  is  her  last  farewell.  Courage,  my  dear  boy;  it  is  often 
harder  to  live  than  to  die." 

Hermann  tried  to  break  the  seal,  but  he  could  see  nothing;  his 
eyes  were  blinded  with  tears.  Madamo  Joseph  gently  forced  him 
into  a  hotel,  asked  for  a  room,  and  when  they  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  it,  seated  herself  beside  him. 

"Weep,  my  poor  boy,"  said  sho;  "wo  will  weep  together. 
Tears  comfort  the  soul.  It  is  the  will  of  God  who  giveth  and 
takcth  away." 

"Let  him  take  mo,  too,"  said  Hermann.  "  I  cannot  live  with- 
out her.     Lord,  Lord,  take  pity  on  me.     I  pray  for  death !" 

Madame  Joseph  did  not  attempt  to  check  these  first  transports 
of  Hermann's  despair  ;  she  let  his  tears  flow  freely,  knowing  they 


would  relieve  his  heart.  But  soon  a  fearful  calmness  succeeded 
tho  delirium  of  despair.  Hermann  was  plunged  in  a  sort  of 
stupor.  Madame  Joseph  seized  the  moment  when  ho  appeared  to 
be  himself  again,  to  tender  him  Louisa's  letter.  Hermann  made 
a  fruitless  effort  to  look  on  it. 

"  I  cannot,"  said  he.     "  You  read." 

Madame  Joseph  took  tho  letter  and  began  the  reading,  which 
was  often  interrupted  by  her  sobs. 

"  My  dear  Hekmann  : — I  wrote  you  yesterday ;  I  begin  another 
letter  to-day,  meaning  to  send  it  when  I  am  better,  for  I  would 
not  worry  you  with  complaints  and  recitals  of  suffering  which 
might  sadden  you  or  mako  you  think  I  had  less  courage  than 
yourself,  and  that  I  was  deceiving  you  to  make  you  hasten  to  my 
side.  My  heart  loves  too  dearly  not  to  feel  the  greatness  of  your 
own.  To-night,  about  two  oclock,  I  was  awakened  by  pains  in 
the  side,  as  if  I  had  been  struck  by  some  sharp  weapon,  and  cried 
out.  Tho  woman  who  slept  in  my  chamber  got  up ;  no  one  had 
touched  me.  Still,  I  was  not  dreaming;  a  circle  of  iron  seemed 
to  encircle  my  head,  and  to  crush  the  bones  as  it  contracted. 
What  can  one  do  against  an  unknown  malady?  Summon  cou- 
rage and  resignation  ?  I  did  so,  thinking  of  you.  When  day 
appeared,  I  was  calmer,  but  with  a  high  fever.  My  head  feels 
better,  thank  Heaven.  I  hope  to  send  you  my  letter  to-morrow. 
This  is  the  10th  of  June,  and  in  ten  days  you  will  be  here.  0, 
dear  Hermann,  if  I  am  still  sick,  your  presence  will  cure  me  ! 

"Juno  11th, — My  letter  cannot  go.  I  have  passed  a  dreadful 
night,  groaning  for  eight  honrs,  dreaming  fearful  dreams.  I  saw 
things  I  never  heard  of,  which  can  have  no  existence,  and  they 
frightened  me.  If  yon  had  appeared  in  my  dreams,  it  would  havo 
calmed  me.  This  morning  they  asked  me  if  they  should  send  for 
a  physician.  I  told  them  no  ;  it  was  nothing,  and  tried  to  put  a 
good  face  on  it.  Will  you  not  be  here  in  nine  days  ?  I  am  very 
cold;  though  I  sit  near  a  fire  and  drink  hot  tea,  the  chill  will  not 
leave  me.  The  other  girls  are  working,  and  don't  trouble  them- 
selves about  me ;  but  I  am  not  a  spoiled  child,  and  I  do  not  com- 
plain, for  I  shall  soon  be  richly  rewarded.  I  stayed  all  day  sit- 
ting in  the  chimney-corner,  listening  to  the  crackling  of  the  wood, 
and  watching  the  flames.  I  was  only  strong  enough  to  think  of 
you. 

"June  12th, — I  passed  the  night  like  the  rest.  'Tis  strange  ! 
I  fancied  myself  in  a  long  and  deep  hole,  to  which  the  light  camo 
not ;  the  earth  was  damp,  and  I  was  cold.  This  morning  I 
received  a  letter  from  you.  I  have  placed  it  on  my  heart ;  it  has 
warmed  me.  I  feel  better,  but  I  am  bowed  down.  My  limbs  arc 
heavy;  I  must  lie  in  bed  all  day.  What  shall  I  do  ?  I  will  read 
your  darling  letter  as  long  as  my  eyes  will  let  me,  and  afterwards 
I'll  think  of  you.  0,  if  my  poor  mother  wero  with  me,  eight 
days  hence,  how  proud  she  would  be  to  call  you  her  son  !  We 
shall  go  back  to  Europe — sha'n't  we  ?  When  I  shall  have  em- 
braced my  mother  and  sister,  wo  will  go  to  your  country,  to 
Ostend,  and  live  by  the  seashore.  You  shall  go  in  swimming 
sometimes,  but  not  too  far,  for  I  should  die  of  anxiety.  I  am 
handy ;  I  can  do  whatever  I  please,  and  I  will  labor  hard  to  pleaso 
you.  O,  if  I  dared,  I  would  send  you  my  letter,  and  say,  '  Como 
directly !'  But  I  shall  havo  to  wait  so  short  a  time,  by  those  who 
reckon  days  by  the  calendar,  that  they  would  jeer  at  me.  And 
then  it  might  frighten.     To-morrow,  perhaps,  I  cannot  write  you. 

13th,  A.  M., — The  same  night,  the  same  fever,  the  same  pains/ 
I  prevented  my  companions  from  sleeping.  My  mistress  has  had 
their  bed  moved  into  another  room,  so  that  I  am  alone.  Tho 
physician  has  just  come,  and  has  ordered  me  two  wretched  potions, 
and  bran dy-and- water  to  drink.  My  friends  placed  these  within 
reach,  and  then  went  to  their  work.  I  have  not  strength  to  rise, 
and  am  obliged  to  drink  this  mixture  which  affects  my  head  with- 
out improving  my  health. 

"  Hermann,  Hermann,  I  am  afraid !  If  I  were  to  die  ?  Why 
did  you  send  me  away  ?  Why  don't  you  come  ?  Are  you  insen- 
sible to  tho  terrible  pain  I  suffer  ?  When  yon  were  ill,  I  expe- 
rienced all  your  pangs.  0  how  dreadful  it  would  be,  after  a 
wretched  life,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  happiness  and  die!  And 
what  shall  I  leavo  you  to  keep  my  memory  alive  with  you  ?  My 
head  swims ;  I  am  almost  mad  ;  I  want  to  rise,  to  go  out ;  I  want 
to  have  my  likeness  taken  for  you.    I  shall  never  see  you  again. 

"  7  o'clock,  P.  M., — I  was  too  much  excited  by  fever  not  to  put 
my  project  in  execution,  though  I  ran  the  risk  of  dying  on  tho 
way.  I  went  to  the  dagucrreo typist  in  Collins  Street;  I  dragged 
myself  up  to  his  room  on  my  hands  and  knees.  I  believe  I 
frightened  him.  He  made  me  sit  in  an  arm-chair,  and  I  was  mo- 
tionless as  a  statue.  He  tried  three  times,  gave  me  what  ho  con- 
sidered the  best  picture,  and  brought  me  back  here.  He  is  a  good 
man.  We'll  go  together  and  thank  him,  when  I  get  better.  After 
this  effort,  I  remained  six  hours  without  motion.  When  I  came 
to,  I  looked  at  tho  portrait  I  intended  for  you ;  it  frightened  me, 
and  I  destroyed  it.  It  was  not  myself,  such  as  you  have  known 
mc.  You  would  not  have  loved  me  so,  and  I  will  not  risk  dis- 
pleasing you.  I  have  been  imprudent  to  no  purpose  ;  1  feel  moro 
ill.     0  how  slowly  time  drags  along !" 

Madame  Joseph  stopped  here  to  wipe  her  eyes.  She  looked  at 
Hermann  :  he  was  motionless,  his  breathing  hardly  perceptible, 
as  if  ho,  too,  had  ceased  to  belong  to  the  land  of  tho  living.  But 
he  was  still  listening  intently,  and  so  Madame  Joseph  went  on  : 

"  14th,  A.  M., — I  can  scarcely  write ;  my  sight  is  confused ;  I 
hear  nothing,  I  feci  only  the  beating  of  my  heart.  Yon  will  come 
too  late,  and  I  see  that  I  must  prepare  for  death.  The  physician 
has  said  nothing ;  but  everybody  leaves  mc,  to  avoid  the  last  sad 
moments  of  a  being  passing  from  life  to  darkness.  Farewell  to 
suffering  !  I  shall  die  alone  within  these  walls,  which  will  stifle 
my  prayers  and  tears,  for  my  voice  is  weak.     Lord,  perhaps  thou 
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cnllost  mc  to  bestow  on  mo  bliss  yet  more  inofluhlr.  Let  me  nol 
bo  unworthy  of  it  by  lacking  resignation.  Forgive  ma  if  I  shore 
my  lust  thought  with  Hermann,  for  thou  didst  place  this  love,  too, 
iu, ray  heart.  I  pray  thee,  with  churned  bands,  to  sparo  my  life ; 
I  inn  so  young  ;  I  am  unprepared  to  die.    <  >  God,  pardon  mo  I 

*■  in  o'clock,  P.  M.,~ I  have  slept ;  I  am  calmer  than  this  morn* 
(rig;  litti  1  urn  weaker;  my  breath  is  shorter.  It  requires  a  super- 
human effort  to  hold  my  pan.  I  have  so  many  things  to  say,  and 
l  fool  tlmt  timo  in  wanting.  Poor  Btermannl  if  teats  ware  not 
tlonjod  my  burning  oyes,  I  should  weep  for  you  who  will  bu  left 
alono.  Livo;  I  wish  it,  for  1  have  never  offended  God,  and,  if 
you  do  not  exhibit  resignation,  wo  may  bo  separated  for  eternity. 
When  I  wu.i  very  young,  I  witnessed  the  death  of  an  old  lady. 
A  clergyman  prayed  with  her  to  her  lust  hour.  How  beautiful 
this  religion !  In  tho  ends  of  the  onrth,  you  find  afriondwho 
helps  you  make  the  torriblo  passago,  who  noes  your  soul  escape, 
mill  who  prays  for  you,  wlien  it  bus  takon  wing.  0,  my  courage 
fails,  Hormann !  My  bridal  robe  will  bo  a  shroud.  Change  your 
words  of  lovo  to  prayorfl,  your  smiles  to  tears.  Leave  this  coun- 
try, but  (lo  not  forgot  me.  Go  to  the  man  who  tool;  my  pictures  ; 
bo  must  have  tho  others.  Alas  !  they  were  liko,  but  I  am  only 
tho  shadow  of  my  former  self.  If  ho  has  kept  two,  give  ono  to 
my  mother.  O  God  I  my  fingers  grow  rigid ;  I  write  without 
seeing..  Never  kill  tho  birds  that  flutter  round  you ;  if  my  soul 
can  outer  ono  of  them,  I  will  always  hover  near  you.  A  cold 
hand  presses  on  my  heart;  clouds  descend  from  heaven.  My  last 
thought,  my  last  regret,  my  first  kiss  of  lovo,  are  for  you  1" 

"There  is  nothing  more,"  said  Madame  Joseph,  dropping  tho 
letter. 

Hermann  picked  it  up,  cast  a  look  of  despair  on  it,  and  kissed 
it;  then,  pressing  his  hand  to  his  heart,  ho  breathed  liko  a  man 
who  Buffers  intense  pain.  Madame  Joseph  would  have  given  free 
course  to  her  tears,  but  she  mado  an  effort  to  suppress  them,  for 
the  mute  despair  of  Hermann  frightened  her.  Her  kind  heart 
told  her  that  words  of  consolation  were  vain,  and  she  thought  she 
might  divert  his  feelings  by  means  even  of  his  affliction. 

"  Will  yon  not,"  she  asked,  "  go  for  hor  picture,  and  find  out 
whore  they  have  buried  her?" 

Tho  young  man  suffered  himsolf  to  be  led  like  a  child.  The 
artist  had  kept  the  first  two  proofs  ho  had  made  of  Louisa's  pic- 
ture. It  was  terribly  liko,  and  she  could  havo  changed  but  little 
more  beforo  dying. 

Hermann  burst  into  tears.  It  was  for  his  sake  that  the  poor 
girl  had  mado  the  heroic  effort  to  drag  herself  to  tho  daguerrc- 
otypist's.  The  artist  understood  his  grief;  he  had  seen  Louisa, 
and  ho,  too,  had  been  in  love.  He  accompanied  Hermann  to  tho 
cemetery.  Tho  young  man  kneeled  down,  and  then  sinking  by 
degrees,  fell  with  his  face  to  the  earth,  and  kissed  the  sod  that 
covered  the  remains  of  the  loved  and  losU 

Madame  Joseph  and  the  artist  raised  him.  Ho  was  unconscious. 
Nothing  could  rouse  him  from  his  immobility. 

"  You  will  make  yourself  sick,"  said  tho  kind-hearted  woman. 
Ho  only  answered,  "I  wish  to  die." 

Great  grief  in  the  end  produces  the  effect  of  isolation.  A  little 
sooner  or  later,  the  people  who  surround  you  resume  their  wonted 
course.  You  remain  alono  with  the  memory  of  those  you  mourn. 
Madame  Joseph  was  very  much  attached  to  Hermann,  and  pitied 
him  deeply,  but  she  could  not  leave  her  family  to  stay  with  an 
invalid  who  did  not  wish  to  recover,  a  mourner  who  refused  to  be 
comforted.  She  had  written  her  husband  to  apprize  him  of 
Louisa's  death,  and  to  inform  him  that  she  should  remain  several 
days  with  Hermann.  But  her  absence  could  not  be  prolonged 
indefinitely.  Ono  morning  she  told  Hermann  that  she  was 
obliged  to  leave  him  and  return  to  the  mines.  Ho  did  not  make 
a  movement  or  a  remark ;  his  insensibility  rendered  him  ungrateful. 
"  Hermann,"  said  Madame  Joseph,  embracing  him,  as  she  left 
him,  "you  must  not  remain  in  Australia;  you  must  return  to 
Europe.  You  havo  more  than  twenty  thousand  dollars;  it  is  a 
fortune.     "With  time  and  courage,  you  may  still  be  happy." 

"No,"  replied  he.  "Here  she  died,  and  here,  too,  I  would  die 
myself." 

"When  ho  was  left  alone,  ho  never  went  out  except  to  visit  the 
cemetery.  His  constant  absorption  in  his  grief  made  him  more 
and  more  unwell.  His  nervous  irritability  was  so  great  that  ho 
could  not  endure  any  contact  with  the  world.  He  was  the  subject 
of  much  curiosity  in  the  house  where  he  lodged,  and,  unable  to 
endure  this,  ho  sought  refuge  at  St.  ICilda,  where  he  took  to  his 
bed,  and  where  the  waiter  of  the  hotel  went  for  Dr.  Irving. 

So  long  as  he  could  move  about,  Hermann  had  refused  to  con- 
sult a  physician.  Now  that  his  strength  failed  him,  ho  ardently 
desired  to  recover,  that  ho  might  resume  his  visits  to  the  cemetery. 
Ho  only  lived  there,  on  that  freshly-moved  earth  which  covered 
tho  mortal  remains  of  his  dear  Louisa,  or  in  the  night,  when  ho 
saw  her  in  his  dreams,  when  he  addressed  her,  when  he  thought 
she  heard  him  and  answered  him.  He  still  wished  to  die,  but  to 
die  near  her. 

Wc  have  said  that  Dr.  Irving  took  a  warm  interest  in  Hermann. 
Ho  came  to  see  him  daily,  and  each  timo  his  visit  was  prolonged. 
Hermann's  heart  expanded  in  response  to  this  benevolence.  He 
told  Dr.  Irving  the  story  of  his  life  and  sorrows.  The  latter  lis- 
tened with  respectful  sympathy,  and  allowed  him  to  begin  the 
same  narrative  twenty  times,  for  he  saw  that  Hermann's  true  ma- 
lady was  his  despair,  and  that  the  best  way  of  restoring  his  health 
was  to  restore  his  courage. 

For  a  month  Hermann  had  not  left  his  bed.  The  doctor  find- 
ing him  better,  induced  him  to  walk  a  few  steps  about  his  room. 
Hermann  consented,  and  approached  the  window,  leaning  on  tho 
physician's  arm.  They  seated  themselves.  Any  ono  wdio  had 
seen  them  together,  the  doctor  holding  his  patient's  hand,  would 
have  taken  them  for  old  friends. 


"  DOM  doctor,"  void    Hermann,  "  if  I  hud  known  you  earlier, 

she  would  not  bnve  died." 

Then  resting  his  elbow  on  the  fill  of  tho  open  window, with  his 
hood  loaning  on  bis  hand,  he  was  silent  for  a  moment,  lo 
the  sky,  while  Irving,  contemplating  him,  thought :  "  His  grief  is 
calmer;  I  do  not  despair  of  his  recovoiyi" 

At  this  moment,  a  man  was  passing  in  the  Street.  Hi"  Step  WW 
slow,  as  if  he  was  counting  even-  grain  of  land  bent  nth  his  feet. 

When  he  came  uppn   i r <-    tin:    I'liine    Albert    Motel,    lie    rai  led  nil 

head  mechanically ;  but  seeing  Hermann  and  the  doctor,  ho 
stopped  and  remained  for  a  fow  moments  mute  and  motionless, 
tis  if  a  gulf  had  opened  before  him.  Then,  bounding  backward, 
bo  took  refuge  in  the  angle  of  u  wall,  without  removing  bifl  eyes 
from  tho  two  men  who  SCOmcd  to  havo  fascinated  him. 

"That  man  with  tho  doctor  1"  ho  muttered,  in  a  deep  tone.  "I 
am  lost!" 

Hut  his  movement  to  conceal  himself  had  not  been  soffit  iently 
rapid.    At  tho  moment  his  eyes  had  fastened  on  Hermann,  (he 

hitter,  who  had  dropped  his  head,  and  was  gazing  vacantly  about, 
perceived  him.  On  recognizing  tho  man,  Hermann  appeared 
thunderstruck, and  sinking  bnckward,  exclaimed  twice:  "Max! 
Max  !" 

The  doctor  hastened  to  assist  him. 

"  Did  you  sec  him  ?"  asked  Hermann,  recovering  from  his  faint 
turn. 

"Who?" 

"Max." 

"  I  saw  no  one." 

"O  Heaven!"  cried  Hermann,  wringing  his  hands  in  despair; 
"ho  was  there;  I  saw  him  ! — the  wretch  who  assassinated  Albert, 
who  caused  Louisa's  death,  and  I  not  strong  enough  to  pursue 
him  !  I  am  weak  as  a  woman.  Accursed  debility  !  I  have  not 
the  power  to  avenge  myself.  Give  mc  your  arm,  doctor ;  I  must 
go  forth.  I  must  find  him  and  givo  him  up  to  that  justice  ho  has 
too  long  baffled." 

He  attempted  to  rise,  but  fell  back,  exhausted.  The  doctor 
calmed  him,  and  compelled  him  to  go  to  bed. 

"  Begin  by  recovering  your  strength,"  said  he.  "  You  will 
need  it  for  your  vengeance." 

Hermann  obeyed  him  liko  a  child  conscious  of  his  weakness. 
The  doctor  remained  some  time  with  him,  for  he  was  afraid  to 
leave  him  alone  in  that  nervous  state. 

The  events  of  life  arc  often  connected  by  the  slightest  tlrrcad. 
If  tho  doctor,  at  the  moment  when  ho  sat  with  Hermann  at  the 
window,  had  but  turned  his  head  in  the  same  direction,  he  would 
havo  known  that  tho  man  who  had  introduced  himself  into  his 
family  by  the  name  of  Fulton,  was  no  other  than  Max — Max  tho 
gold  robber,  Max  the  assassin  I  Unfortunately  for  him,  ho  was 
still  ignorant  of  tho  fact. 

Meanwhile,  Max  had  vanished.  Convinced  that  ho  had  been 
recognized,  he  had  retired,  skulking  along  the  wall.  As  soon  as 
he  reached  the  corner  of  the  street,  he  hastened  his  steps.  What 
tortured  him  the  most  was  not  the  fear  of  being  unable  to  escape, 
it  was  the  thought  of  renouncing  Mclida. 

"Rather  death!"  ho  thought.  "Melida,  Melida!  I  will  not 
fly  without  thee." 

Suddenly  an  idea  flashed  across  the  darkness  of  his  mind. 

"I  have  it!"  said  he,  mentally  arranging  the  plan  he  had  con- 
ceived.   And  he  diroctcd  his  steps  to  the  doctor's  house. 


CHAPTER  XIH. 

IMPORTANT    EVENTS. 

Melida  was  seated  in  the  little  parlor  by  the  open  window. 

"Melida,"  said  Max,  with  a  trembling  voice. 

"  Mr.  Fulton,"  replied  the  young  girl,  who  could  novcr  avoid  a 
painful  impression  when  she  saw  him. 

"Hush!"  said  Max,  with  increased  emotion.  "An  accident 
has  happened.     I  wish  to  impart  it  to  you  alone." 

Melida  looked  at  him ;  he  was  so  pale  that  she  approached  him, 
trembling. 

"  Your  father,"  continued  Max,  "  has  fallen  from  his  horso  and 
hurt  himself." 

"  O  Heaven !"  cried  the  young  girl,  turning  deadly  pale. 

"  Speak  lower.  It  is  useless  to  terrify  your  mother  and  sister. 
Come  with  me  ;  we  will  bring  him  home  in  a  carriage." 

Mclida  went  out  cautiously. 

"  This  way,"  said  Max,  pointing  out  a  different  direction  from 
that  the  doctor  would  take  on  his  way  home.  "  I  left  my  carriage 
a  few  steps  from  here,  at  the  harness-maker's,  to  get  a  traco 
mended.  I  told  Tom  to  come  for  me ;  but.  we'll  meet  him  to  save 
timo." 

Tom  was  getting  on  the  box  to  start,  when  he  saw  his  master 
and  Melida  approaching.  He  did  not  understand  his  master's 
emotion,  or  the  paleness  of  the  young  girl,  who  was  looking  about 
her  with  an  anxious  air.  Tom,  who  was  naturally  quite  familiar, 
was  about  to  ask  a  question,  when  Max  cut  him  short. 

"  Tom,  my  lad,"  said  he,  in  a  coaxing  tone,  quite  uncommon 
for  him,  "run  to  Melbourne,  and  bring  mo  the  best  surgeon  in  the 
place." 

Tom  did  not  answer  with  a  very  ready  "yes."  Melbourne  was 
two  leagues  off,  and  night  would  surprise  him  on  the  road.  Mclida 
read  his  thoughts  in  his  looks,  for  she  said,  with  a  supplicating 
voice : 

"  It  is  for  my  father,  who  has  fallen  from  his  horse.  We  are 
going  after  him." 

Tom  started  like  a  flash. 

"  Come,"  said  Max,  banding  Melida  into  tho  carryall,  "let  us 
hasten." 

Night  was  beginning  to  throw  her  veil  over  the  earth.     The 


horse  started  at  a  gallop,  and  Melida  did  not  have  rime  to  ques- 
tion her  companion.     Her  fair  hair  floated  on  the  wind,  while  she 
clung  with  both  band«  to  the  carriage,  which  seemed  as  if  it  would 
for  tho  bone  was  on  tho  full  run. 

"  Where  are  we  going?"  she  uked,  fini 

"  To  my  house,"  rcpKed  Max,  Mill  urging  the  horse. 

Melida  then  reflected  for  a  moment,  as  is  always  the  cn«c  nficr 
a  great  event.  She  looked  at  Max's  profile  against  the  bronzed 
sky;  be  seemed  gazing  into  space  with  fierce,  excited  eye*.  A 
shudder  run  through  MclioVs  frame;  the  cold  sca-breczo  chilled 
Iter.  She  made  an  effort  to  a«k  a  few  questions,  but  Max  answered 
not,  and  seemed  counting  the  raj. id  beats  of  his  horse's  feet. 

"Do  yon  think/' asked  MeUds,  "that  my  father  is  in  great 
danger  1  Why  don't  you  answer  me?  Do  you  doubt  my  oonr* 
age  ?    Would  yon  kill  me  with  anxiety  t" 

"Fear  nothing  while  I  am  ,"  replied  her  companion. 

"My  love  will  shield  you  from  all  evil." 

"  Wbcro  is  my  fatli-r7"  cried  Melida,  little  satisfied  with  this 
reply.    "Stop,  stop!     I  will  go  no  further." 

"  Here  we  arc,"  said  Max. 

And  indeed  the  house  loomed  up  behind  the  trees  like  a  giant. 
Melida's  character  was  not  energetic;  to  tremble,  to  weep,  was 
her  usual  resource  in  any  trial.  She  sought  to  encourage  herself 
by  thinking:  "  We  have  reached  our  journey's  end.  Tom  and 
the  surgeon  will  come;  my  father  will  be  seen  to." 

The  gateway  passed,  the  carriage  rolled  along  the  scmi-cirrular 
alley  which  led  to  tho  house.  Max  reined  up  at  tho  back  door. 
He  handed  out  Melida  ;  they  entered  a  room  on  the  grand  floor, 
ond  he  lighted  a  candle. 

"  Where  is  my  father  V  asked  Mclida. 

Max  kneeled  before  a  bureau,  took  out  a  box  of  black  wood, 
and  answered  : 

"Excuse  mo  for  a  minute.  These  nrc  remedies  that  I  must 
prepare,  and  wo  will  then  go  to  your  father  immediately." 

As  he  retired,  be  turned  the  key  in  the  lock,  without  Melida's 
noticing  it — a  useless  precaution,  if  she  had  thought  of  escaping, 
for  the  casement  was  half  open. 

On  leaving  the  room,  Max  pat  his  box  into  the  carringe,  led  the 
horse  towards  the  stable,  and  called  a  servant  named  Jack. 

"Put  another  horse  to  the  carryall,"  said  he  ;  "get  in  and  wait 
for  me  in  the  little  wood  on  the  seashore  opposite  the  Corsair's 
Rock.  A  hundred  pounds  sterling  for  you  if  no  one  sees  you  or 
discovers  the  road. yon  take." 

The  horse  was  harnessed,  and  Jack  had  started,  when  Max 
re-entered  the  room  where  he  had  left  Melida. 

"This  suspense  will  kill  me!"  said  Melida,  advancing  to  meet 
him.     "Am  I  to  see  my  poor  father?" 

"Not  very  soon,  I  fancy,"  replied  Max,  with  the  air  of  a  man 
willing  to  unmask  himself.  "  If  you  arc  anxious  for  your  father's 
sake,  know  that  he  is  well  and  unharmed ;  he  has  your  sister  and 
mother  to  console  him  for  your  loss,  for  you  must  go  with  me." 

"Go  with  you!"  repeated  Melida,  recoiling  from  him  as  sho 
spoke.  "I  do  not  understand  you.  Am  I  awake,  or  are  you 
mad  V 

"  I  am  not  mad,  and  you  are  not  asleep,"  replied  Max,  calmly, 
looking  at  the  caps  of  his  revolvers.  "  I  have  sabdacd  men,  I 
have  vanquished  fortune ;  I  shall  know  how  to  master  a  woman." 

"Forgive  mc,  sir,"  said  Melida,  "if  I  do  not  understand  you. 
Have  you  not  obtained  my  consent  and  my  parents'  ?  Is  not  the 
moment  of  our  union  near  at  hand  ?" 

"Ay,  mistress,  but  a  fatal  obstacle  rises  between  us.  I  brought 
you  here  to  test  the  sincerity  of  your  affection,  to  offer  you  my 
love  or  my  hate.  If  you  love  me  for  myself  and  not  for  my  gold, 
well;  if  you  have  deceived  me,  wo  to  you!  For  know  that  he 
who  has  wooed  yon  is  a  proscribed  convict,  that  an  ignominious 
death  hangs  over  his  head." 

"An  ignominious  death  !  and  for  what  ?"  cried  Mclida,  but  half 
comprehending  him. 

"For  robbery  and  for  assassination,"  answered  Max. 

Melida  uttered  a  wild  cry  of  despair. 

"But  if  you  love  me,  maiden,"  said  Max,  sinking  his  voice, 
"we  may  yet  be  happy  ;  for  I  am  rich,  and  in  my  flight  I  carry 
gold  enough  to  drive  a  miser  wild." 

"Away  I"  cried  Melida,  as  he  approached  her, — "  away !  Tou 
inspire  mc  with  dread." 

"  Others  have  dreaded  mc  before,"  said  Max;  "for  my  single 
hand  has  committed  deeds  attributed  to  banded  assassinations. 
The  murders  at  the  mines,  the  robbery  of  the  gold  train — these 
were  my  deeds." 

"And  you  glory  in  them  ?  And  Heaven  lets  such  a  monster 
live  ?  Back,  villain  !  there  is  blood  on  your  garments.  I  hate,  I 
despise,  I  loathe  you.  Were  I  to  die  this  moment,  I  should  be  a 
thousand  times  happier  than  if  I  were  your  wife..' 

An  expression  of  frantic  rage,  and  of  the  deadliest  hate,  con- 
vulsed the  features  of  the  assassin. 

"  Yet  I  did  love  this  woman  once  !"  be  muttered.  "  One  word 
more  :  will  you  share  my  fate  and  my  flight  V 

"Never!"  cried  Melida,  finding  courage  in  her  despair, — 
"  never !     Death  first !" 

"  So  be  it,"  answered  Max.  "  If  not  mine,  you  shall  never  be 
another's.  Wc  will  die  together!"  And  he  cocked  one  of  his 
revolvers. 

"You  fear  death  more  than  I  do,"  said  Mclida.  "But  if  you 
execute  3'our  threat  of  vengeance,  though  our  bodies  lie  together, 
God  will  separate  our  souls." 

Even  as  he  raised  his  deadly  weapon,  with  hate  boiling  in  his 
heart,  he  could  not  repress  admiration  of  this  rare  courage  in  a 
helpless  woman.  

When  Tom  had  started  in  search  of  a  surgeon,  instead  of 
following  the  seashore  to  the  high  road,  he  turned  to  his  right, 
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hoping  to  find  an  omnibus  at  tho  St.  Kilda  station.  Ho  passed 
close  to  tho  doctor's  house.  Emerald  was  at  the  window,  leaning 
out  and  looking  to  right  and  left,  as  if  she  was  expecting  some  one. 

"  Good  evening,  miss,"  said  Tom,  as  he  pnssed.  "  Don't  worry 
yourself  about  it ;  I'm  going  for  a  doctor.' 

"What  for?"  asked  Emerald,  making  a  sign  to  him  to  stop, 
and  coming  to  the  door  to  speak  with  him. 

"Why,  bless  me,  Miss  Emerald!"  said. the  poor  fellow,  who 
thought  lie  had  said  too  much,  "  didn't  you  know  that  your  father 
had  had  a  fall  from  his  horse  and  hurt  himself?" 

"My  father !"  exclaimed  Emerald,  laughing;  and  she  pointed 
to  the  parlor.  "  There  he  is  in  bis  arm-chair,  toking  a  nap,  as  he 
docs  when  he  comes  in  after  a  fatiguing  day." 

Tom  thrust  half  his  body  into  the  open  door  of  the  parlor. 

"True  enough!  there  he  is  safe  and  sound,  and  fast  asleep. 
But  then,"  he  continued,  as  he  drew  back,  "what  was  it  my  mas- 
ter told  me  and  Miss  Mclida?" 

"My  6ister?"  exclaimed  Emerald,  eagerly.  "I  have  been  wait- 
ing for  her  for  more  than  nn  hour.  She  left  no  word  where  she 
was  going,  and  she  went  out  without  her  bonnet  or  shawl." 

"  She  was  in  a  very  excited  stale  when  I  saw  her,"  said  Tom. 
And  he  related,  word  by  word,  what  he  had  heard  and  seen. 

Emerald  knitted  her  brows;  her  lips  became  pale.  She  ques- 
tioned Tom  closely.  Dark  presentiments  agitated  her  mind.  She 
asked  what  this  could  mean,  and  then,  as  if  a  voice  from  her  heart 
commanded  her,  she  said  to  Tom : 

"I  will  go  and  meet  her.  Have  the  goodness  to  go  into  the 
court-yard  and  saddle  Sheltie ;  I  shall  return  before  my  father 
wakes  and  my  mother  comes  back.*' 

Eive  minutes  afterwards,  Tom  and  Emerald  were  on  the  road. 
She  wanted  the  mare  to  walk,  but  as  if  she  guessed  the  impatience 
of  her  mistres6,  she  started  at  a  round  trot. 


But  Max,  quick  as  lightning,  held  hor  back,  and  aimed  his  pis- 
tol at  the  window.  Tho  shot  took  effect  before  Emerald  thought 
of  avoiding  it. 

"Help!  murder!"  she  cried.  But  her  voice  censed,  and  the 
fall  of  her  body  on  the  leaves  and  grass  was  heard. 

Mclida,  too,  uttered  a  despairing  cry.  Did  Eulton  relent  in  his 
deadly  purpose?  Was  the  death  of  ono  sister  enough?  What 
did  he  now  meditate? 

He  caught  up  Melida  in  his  arms,  as  if  she  were  a  sleeping  child, 
extinguished  the  light  and  left  the  house.  He  glanced  at  Eme- 
rald's body,  without  stopping,  and  took  his  way  through  the 
shrubbery  to  the  seashore.  Though  the  burden  he  bore  was  light, 
the  deep  sand  in  which  he  plunged  mid-leg  deep  impeded  his  mo- 
tions. Ho  reflected  a  moment,  then  turned  to  tho  left,  exclaiming, 
"  This  way,  I  shall  reach  it  sooner  !" 

While  he  disappeared  on  one  side,  Tom  came  up  on  the  other, 
tired  and  out  of  breath.  At  this  moment,  the  neighing  of  a  horse 
was  heard.     He  stopped  to  listen. 

"  It  conies  from  this  direction,"  he  thought,  and  took  the  car- 
riage-way that  led  behind  the  house. 

The  moonlight  was  superb,  and  everything  was  bright  as  day. 
Tom  distinctly  saw  Sheltie  putting  her  nose  to  the  ground  and 
then  lifting  her  head  to  neigh. 

"  Foor  Sheltie  !"  said  Tom,  approaching  her.  "  You  want  to 
go  to  your  stall.     Come  along,  old  girl." 

Sheltie  let  him  tug  at  the  bridle,  but  would  not  stir  an  inch. 
Then  Tom  saw  something  on  the  ground  in  the  shadow,  which 
the  faithful  animal  refused  to  leave. 

"Aha  !"  cried  Tom,  dropping  the  bridle.  "  You  have  thrown 
Miss  Emerald,  have  you?  I  ve  half  a  mind  to  give  yon  a 
thrashing." 

Sheltie  did  not  stir.     Tom  bent  down  to  raise  np  Emerald,  but 


CITY  OF  BUENOS  AYRES,  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Tho  view  we  present  herewith  of  tho  famous  city  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  South  America,  was  drawn  upon  the  spot,  and  is  an  accu- 
rate representation.  The  figures  in  the  foreground  represent  par- 
ties bathing — a  healthy  luxury  in  a  hot  climate.  The  frowning 
walls  and  towera  convey  a  good  idea  of  portions  of  tho  architec- 
ture of  the  city.  The  trade  between  this  port  and  Buenos  Ayrea 
is  considerable,  our  chief  imports  being  hides,  tallow  and  copper 
from  Chili.  This  city  is  the  capital  of  the  immense  province 
which  hears  that  name,  and  is  situated  on  a  spot  called  Capo 
Blanco,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  South  America, 
adjoining  a  small  river,  from  which  the  plain  on  which  it  stands 
rises  gently.  Buenos  Ayres  was  founded  by  Don  Pedro  de  Mcn- 
doza,  in  1535,  who  was  at  that  time  governor  of  the  colony.  Soon 
after  its  first  establishment  it  was  abandoned,  but  rebuilt  in  1582, 
and  erected  into  a  bishopric  in  1620.  The  population  of  the  city 
at  the  present  day  is  estimated  at  120,000,  and  that  of  the  whole 
province  about  200,000,  having  trebled  within  the  last  twenty-five 
■••ears.  The  city  is  well  fortified,  and  defended  by  a  numerous 
artillery.  Although  the  breadth  of  this  city,  like  other  towns 
situated  on  rivers,  is  not  proportional  to  its  length ;  its  streets  are 
straight,  and  of  a  proper  width.  The  principal  square  is  very 
large,  and  built  near  the  6mall  river;  and  in  the  front  of  it  is  a 
castle,  where  the  governor  constantly  resides.  The  houses,  which 
were  formerly  constructed  with  mud  walls,  thatched  with  straw, 
and  very  low,  are  now  much  improved,  some  being  built  with 
chalk,  and  others  with  brick,  most  of  them  tiled,  and  having  ono 
story  besides  the  ground  floor.  The  cathedral,  which  is  the  parish 
church  for  the  greater  number  of  inhabitants,  is  a  spacious  and 
elegant  structure,  and  the  chapter  is  composed  of  the  bishop,  dean, 
archdeacon  and  two  canons.  At  the  further  end  of  the  city  is 
another  church,  appropriated  to  the  Indians.    Here  are  also  seve- 
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"  I  will  go  on  before,"  said  Emerald,  to  poor  Tom,  who  was 
running  beside  her,  and  she  had  hardly  received  his  answer,  when 
Bhe  disappeared  at  full  gallop.  As  she  flew  along  the  road,  she 
said  to  herself :  "  Tom  must  be  mistaken ;  my  father  could  not 
have  been  mentioned ;  but  if  he  was  not  concerned,  in  whom  else 
would  Melida  have  taken  such  an  interest  ?  I  am  sure  there  must 
be  a  mistake.     She  must  be  home  by  this  time." 

Sheltie,  seconding  the  impatience  of  her  mistress,  flew  along 
the  road  at  a  dead  run.  When  Emerald  reached  the  park  gates, 
instead  of  taking  the  road  to  the  rear  of  the  house,  she  followed 
the  sanded  alley  which  led  to  the  great  ball  door.  She  brought 
her  mare  to  a  walk,  for  she  wanted  to  see  before  she  knocked. 

"What  shall  I  say,"  she  thought,  "it  Tom  is  mistaken  and 
Melida  is  not  here  ?  It  don't  look  well  to  be  running  after  my  sister." 

As  she  advanced  hurriedly,  the  great  watch-dog  tied  in  the 
court-yard,  began  to  bark.  This  dog  was  always  chained  up,  and 
would  let  only  Tom  handle  him.  Max  never  approached  him, 
and  the  servants  never  went  near  him.  So  when  Emerald  ap- 
proached, he  shook  his  chain,  and  howled  so  that  his  master  must 
have  been  alarmed  if  be  had  been  less  absorbed. 

"All  is  still  as  death  here,"  thought  Emerald.  "  There  is  no 
light  anywhere.  I  am  sure  my  sister  must  be  at  home.  I  have 
been  too  precipitate ;  I'll  get  away  without  being  seen ;  but  I 
wont  go  past  the  dog." 

Then,  to  avoid  turning  back,  she  continued  round  the  house, 
and  so  came  to  the  lighted  room  in  which  were  Melida  and  Max. 
She  stopped ;  the  horse  and  her  rider  seemed  to  hold  their  breaths. 
Emerald,  having  a  foreboding  that  some  strange  event  was  pass- 
ing, sprang  to  the  ground,  light  as  a  bird,  and  approached  the 
window  just  as  Eulton  was  cocking  his  pistol.  She  uttered  a  cry, 
and  raising  the  sash,  called  Melida  twice. 

"  O,  sister  !"  cried  the  young  girl,  springing  forward,  thinking 
she  was  saved. 


his  touch  extorted  such  a  groan  of  anguish  from  her,  that  he  re- 
leased his  hold. 

"Miss  Emerald!"  he  called.  But  seeing  that  she  did  not  an- 
swer, he  went  to  the  door  and  gave  two  knocks ;  then  he  returned 
to  her,  and  lifted  her  very  gently  into  the  moonlight. 

Emerald  stirred  and  opened  her  eyes. 

"  O,"  said  she,  "  you  came  too  late  !  I'm  in  great  pain,  but 
that's  nothing ;  I  can  bear  it  for  hours;  but  Melida!  he  is  going 
to  murder  her!" 

Tom  made  a  sign  of  assent,  and  kneeled  down  beside  the  poor 
girl,  that  he  might  hear  her  more  distinctly. 

"Eulton  has  carried  off  my  sister,  and  means  to  murder  her. 
Pursue  him ;  he  cannot  be  far  off",  and  save  our  darling.  Go,  and 
Heaven  guard  and  bless  you!  My  shoulder  is  broken,  but  I  can 
wait.  Don't  come  back  to  me  till  you  have  saved  her;  if  you  are 
too  late,  let  me  die,  too." 

"  Yes,  yes,  miss,"  replied  poor  Tom,  who  was  weeping  copious- 
ly,— "yes ;  I'll  bring  her  back  to  you.  But  I  don't  want  to  leave 
you  here ;  let  me  carry  you  into  the  house." 

"Not  for  the  world,"  replied  Emerald,  who  was  almost  ex- 
hausted by  pain. 

"  I  am  going  to  take  you  to  the  gardener's"  said  Tom,  raising 
her  in  his  arms. 

Emerald  bad  no  strength  to  resist  or  reply. 

"  Come,  poor  Sheltie,"  said  Tom  ;  "  1  want  you,  girl." 

She  followed  him  like  a  dog. 

[to  be  continued.] 

[Back  numbers  of  Ballon's  Pictorial  containing  the  previous  chapters  of  this 
story,  can  be  had  at  our  office  of  publication,  and  at  all  the  Periodical  Depots.] 

■■....  «  —  »»■  » 

You  are  to  accept  as  a  Christian  every  one  whose  life  and  dis- 
position are  Christ-like,  no  matter  how  heretical  the  denomination 
may  be  to  which  he  belongs. — Bcecker. 


ral  convents,  and  a  royal  chapel  in  the  castle  where  the  governor 
resides.  This  is  the  great  resort  of  the  merchants  of  Europe  and 
Peru,  who  traverse  the  country  from  hence,  by  Cordova  and  Tu- 
cuman,  to  Potosi;  and,  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers,  there 
is  an  uninterrupted  post-road,  with  post-horses  and  proper  relays 
of  horses  and  carriages  across  the  continent  to  Peru.  No  regular 
fleet  comes  to  this  place,  the  whole  intercourse  with  Europe  being 
carried  on  by  two  or  three  register  ships.  The  returns  are  chiefly 
gold  and  silver,  of  Chili  and  Peru,  sugar  and  hides.  The  contra- 
band trade,  however,  has  been  found  the  most  advantageous,  and 
this  has  been  principally  carried  on  by  the  Portuguese,  who  keep 
magazines  for  that  purpose  in  those  parts  of  Brazil  which  lie  near- 
est to  this  country.  The  most  valuable  commodities  are  brought 
here  to  be  exchanged  for  European  goods — such  as  the  "Vicugna 
wool  from  Peru,  copper  from  Coquimbo,  gold  from  Chili,  and  sil- 
ver from  Potosi.  Erom  Corrientes  and  Paraguay  are  conveyed 
hither  tobacco,  sugar,  cotton,  thread,  yellow  wax,  and  cotton 
cloth  ;  and  from  Paraguay  the  herb  so  called,  and  so  highly  valued 
for  tea.,  which  is  drunk  everywhere  in  South  America  by  the  high- 
er classes,  and  which  supplies  a  branch  of  trade  amounting,  it  is 
said,  to  a  million  of  pieces  of  eight  annually,  wholly  paid  in  goods, 
as  no  money  is  allowed  to  pass  here.  The  commerce  between 
Peru  and  Buenos  AyreB  is  chiefly  for  cattle  and  mules,  to  an  im- 
mense value.  This  city  is  situated  about  seventy-seven  leagues 
from  Cape  Santa  Maria,  which  lies  on  the  north  coast  near  the 
entrance  of  the  river  de  la  Plata;  and  its  little  river  not  having 
water  sufficient  lor  ships  of  burden  to  come  up  to  it,  they  anchor 
in  one  of  the  two  bays  on  the  same  coast.  That  farthest  to  the 
eastward  is  called  Maldonado,  nine  leaguee  from  the  above  capo; 
and  the  other  named  Monte  Video,  trom  a  mountain  near  it,  and 
distant  twenty  leagues  from  the  said  cape.  The  navigation  to  the 
city  is  dangerous  from  want  of  depth  of  water,  and  on  account  ot 
shoals  and  rocks  in  the  river,  and  the  frequent  recurrence  of  storms. 
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VIEW  IN  THE  CENTRE  OF  CONCORD,  N.  II. 

The  view  on  this  page  is  token  from  the  centre  of  Main  Street  > 
Concord,  New  Hampshire,  and  embrace*  some  of  the  principfl 
building*.  The  largo  building  on  the  right  is  tho  StatO  Home1 
which  in  surrounded  by  grounds  tastefully  laid  OUt,  and  planted 
with  troo.i,  and  enclosed  within  an  iron  fence.  The  most  promi- 
nent building  on  tho  left  hand  side,  is  the  Eagle  Hotel,  a  largo  es- 
tablishment which  went  into  operation  after  the  disastrous  confla- 
gration of  1851,  which  destroyed  so  much  property  in  Concord. 
Next  beyond  tho  Eagle  Hotel  is  a  now  brick  edifice  called  tho 
Morchants'  Exchange.  Tho  wooden  fratno  two-story  stores  %still 
farther  down,  arc  called  tho  Central  Buildings.  Next  follows 
Low's  Rum  ford  Hall  (named  after  Count  Kttmford),  who  long  re- 
sided in  Concord  ;  noxt  is  Low's  Brick  Block.  Then  comes  tho 
Athonmum  Hall,  which  was  placed  upon  its  present  location,  and 
for  several  years  ownod  and  occupied  by  tho  late  Gov.  Isaac  Hill. 
Tho  next,  a  two-story  woodoh  budding,  is  tho  samo  in  which  Mr. 
Hill  established  the  Now  Hampshire  Patriot  in  1809,  and  which 
he  occupied  until  1828,  for  a  printing-office  and  tho  Franklin 
Bookstore.  The  last  two  in  tho  view  aro  Hutchins  and  Co/a 
block  and  tho  Phoenix  Hotel — tho  latter  one  of  tho  oldest  and  best 
conducted  public  houses  in  tho  Stato.  Tho  stand  is  well  known 
to  travollors  In  Now  Hampshire  for  the  last  fifty  years. 

Concord,  Merrimack  county,  the  capital  of  tho  Stato  of  New 
Hampshire,  is  bounded  north  by  Canterbury  and  Boseawon,  oast 
by  Loudon  and  Pembroke,  south  by  Bow  and  Hopkinton,  and 
west  by  Hopkinton  and  Boscawen.  Latitude,  42°  12'  north. 
Area,  40,919  acres,  about  1800  of  which  aro  covered  with  water. 


Main  Street.  In  one  of  the  last  conflicts  between  these  two  tribes, 
one  division  of  the  Mohawks  advanced  down  along  the  west  side 
of  the  river  ;  and  as  the  Pcnnaoooks  hud  lied  to  their  fort  on  tho 
east  bluff,  the  former  made  a  show  of  attack,  as  if  about  to  cross 
the  stream  and  take  the  fortress  by  storm.  Meanwhile  their  main 
body  had  erossed  tho  river  some  distance  above,  and  coming  down 
on  tho  oast  side,  rushed  across  the  narrow  strip  of  plain  land  lead- 
ing to  the  bluff,  which  was  protected  on  the  west  by  the  river,  and 
on  tho  north  and  south  by  deep  ravines.  The  hostile  parties  meet- 
ing on  this  narrow  plain,  a  bloody  battle  ensued  ;  and  though  the 
Ponnacooks  kept  possession  of  their  stronghold,  yet  it  was  at  an 
immense  sacrifice  of  life.  Tho  Mohawks,  sadly  reduced  in  num- 
bers, retired  to  thoirown  country — New  York.  Could  tho  details 
of  that  bloody  scene  bo  accurately  traced,  we  doubtless  might  re- 
cord instances  of  valor  and  intrepidity  which  would  equal,  or  even 
surpass,  the  noblest  efforts  of  the  pule  tribes  in  their  more  scien- 
tific and  civilized  modes  of  warfare.  Hon.  J.  C.  Potter,  whose 
birthplace  was  on  this  battle  ground,  says  that  bo  has  found  un- 
doubted relies  of  this  well-fought  field.  At  tho  time  of  the  first 
English  sottloment,  a  small  number  of  Ponnacooks  remained  of 
all  the  multitude  who  once  found  ample  subsistence  on  this  their 
favorite  planting,  hunting,  and  fishing  ground.  Rapidly  they 
dwindled  away,  until  a  few  years  witnessed  the  end  of  the  last  of 
tho  Ponnacooks. 

This  place  was  first  visited  by  the  whites  in  1G39.  It  was  grant- 
ed in  1725,  under  tho  namo  of  the  "  Plantation  of  Pcnnacook," 
to  Benjamin  Stevens,  Ebenczer  Stevens,  and  others,  by  Massa- 
chusetts, who  claimed  Jurisdiction  of  the  territory  by  virtue  of  the 


some  time  after,  and  returned  to  them.  No  serious  attacks,  how- 
ever, wove  mode  by  the  Indians  until  tho  commencement  of  the 
war  of  1744.  On  the  Bill  of  August,  174G,  about  100  Indians 
from  Canada  stationed  themselves  near  the  settlement,  with  the 
design  of  destroying  it.  The  same  day  a  company  of  40  men 
from  Bxeter  came  to  the  rescue  ;  making,  with  the  two  companies 
already  stationed  here,  a  very  respectable  force.  The  Ravages 
bop'.-d  by  waiting  until  the  Sabbath  to  surprise  the  inhabitant! 
while  at  worship.  But  the  people  wont  armed,  and  having  dis 
covered  tho  enemy,  marched  against  them  and  put  them  to  flight. 
Despairing  of  success  in  their  original  plan,  the  Indians  withdrew 
and  lay  in  ambush,  determined  to  kilt  or  capture  all  who  might 
fall  within  their  reach.  On  Monday,  August  lltb,  seven  of  the 
inhabitants,  all  armed,  set  out  for  Hopkinton.  One  of  the  |>;irtv, 
baring  proceeded  farther  than  the  rest,  sat  down,  altout  a  mile 
from  toe  village,  to  await  the  approach  of  his  friends.  Tho  In 
dians  rose  from  their  place  of  concealment  and  killed  hirn.  Ills 
companion*,  among  whom  was  Jonathan  Bradley,  had  just  gained 
the  summit  of  the  hill  when  the  firing  took  place  ;  and  being  de- 
ceived a<  to  the  number  of  the  enemy,  Bradley,  who  wa*  the 
leader  of  the  party,  ordered  hia  men  to  fire  aud  rush  upon  them. 
The  whole  body  of  Indians  then  arose,  and,  being  about  100  in 
number,  completely  surrounded  Bradley  and  bis  handful  of  men. 
Bradley  now  urged  his  men  to  save  themselves  if  possible,  Flight 
was  out  of  the  question  Samuel  Bradley  was  shot  through  tho 
body,  stripped  of  his  clothing,  and  scalped.  To  Jonathan  they 
offered  quarter,  as  some  of  their  number  were  acquainted  with 
him  ;  but,  scorning  their  offer,  he  fought  hij  overpowering  foe 


CENTRE  OF  THE  TOWN  OF  CONCORD,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


There  aro  five  ponds  in  Concord,  the  largest  of  which  ave  Turkey 
Pond,  in  the  south-west,  and  Long  Pond,  in  the  north-west,  part 
of  the  town.  The  streams  flowing  from  these  afford  several  val- 
uable mill  scats  and  privileges.  The  Contocook  enters  the  west 
corner  of  the  town,  and,  uniting  with  the  Merrimack  on  the  north- 
west line,  forms  at  the  confluence  the  island  celebrated  as  the  spot 
where  Mrs.  Dustan  effected  her  escape,  after  slaying  a  party  of 
Indians  who  had  captured  her.  The  Merrimack  is  the  principal 
stream  in  this  region,  and,  running  nearly  through  the  centre  of 
the  town,  its  borders  are  beautiful  and  adorned  by  rich  and  highly 
cultivated  intervals.  Concord  is  very  rapidly  increasing  in  busi- 
ness, population  and  wealth,  by  the  extension  of  numerous  rail- 
roads in  various  directions,  and  its  favorable  location  for  securing 
the  trade  of  the  surrounding  towns,  as  well  as  by  reason  of  the 
almost  infinite  variety  of  manufacturing  and  mechanical  work  car- 
ried on  within  its  limits. 

Concord  is  built  upon  the  sandy  diluvium  of  the  Merrimack, 
through  which  a  fine-grained  white  granite  is  occasionally  seen, 
forming  low  ridges  of  hills.  In  the  west  parish  is  a  large  quarry 
of  this  rock,  which  has  been  worked  for  many  years.  Large  quan- 
tities have  been  used  in  this  vicinity  and  also  in  Boston.  This 
town  was  the  favorite  resort  and  home  of  a  considerable  tribe  of 
Indians  called  the  Pennacooks.  At  the  time  of  the  settlement  of 
eastern  New  Hampshire  they  had  been  much  reduced  in  numbers 
and  strength  by  their  frequent  wars,  especially  with  their  formida- 
ble enemies  the  Mohawks.  Tradition,  authenticated  by  several 
circumstances,  says  that  their  principal  stronghold  was  a  fortified 
bluff  on  the  east  side  of  the  Merrimack,  opposite  the  north  end  of 


grant  in  the  royal  charter  of  the  county,  extending  northerly  to 
"three  miles  north  of  the  Merrimack  River."  In  1726,  103  house 
lots  were  laid  out  on  the  river,  and  about  50  persons  were  em- 
ployed during  the  warm  season  in  buildiug  aud  agriculture.  The 
erection  of  a  meeting  house  and  works  of  defence  was  commenced 
this  year,  and  finished  in  1727.  The  dwelling  house  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Walker  was  built  at  the  same  time,  and,  though  somewhat 
modernized,  is  yet  standing,  and  occupied  by  J.  B.  Walker,  one 
of  his  descendants.  It  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  two-story  house  be- 
tween Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  and  Canada.  Another,  built  in 
1727  by  Edward  Abbott,  is  yet  standing,  though  degraded  to  the 
station  of  a  barn.  It  stands  on  Montgomery  Street,  near  Dr.  T. 
Chadbourne's.  In  this  house  was  born,  February,  1728,  the  first 
child  of  English  parents — Dorcas,  daughter  of  E.  Abbott,  who 
died  in  1797.  The  first  male  child  was  born  of  the  same  parents 
in  1730.  He  died  in  1801.  The  first  town  meeting  was  held 
January  11,  1732,  and  Captain  Ebenezer  Eastman  was  chosen 
moderator.  In  1733  an  act  of  incorporation,  including  a  space 
about  seven  miles  square,  was  passed  by  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  under  which  the  territory  received  the  name  of 
Rumtbrd,  from  a  parish  of  that  name  in  England.  In  1782,  by 
an  order  of  the  king  in  council,  Rumford  was  declared  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  New  Hampshire.  In  1765  this  town  was  incorpor- 
ated by  New  Hampshire  under  the  name  of  Concord. 

In  1739,  in  apprehension  of  an  attack  from  the  Indians,  the 
town  built  a  garrison,  enclosing  the  house  of  Rev.  Mr.  Walker. 
In  1742  the  wife  of  Jonathan  Eastman  was  captured  by  the  In- 
dians and  taken  to  Canada.     She  was  redeemed  by  her  friends 


with  desperation  until  he  was  struck  down,  and,  with  the  knives 
and  tomahawks  of  tho  Indians,  horribly  mangled  and  scalped. 
Two  others,  John  Bean  and  John  Lufkin  were  killed.  Alexander 
Roberts  and  William  Stickney  were  made  prisoners  and  taken  to 
Canada.  As  soon  as  the  alarm  was  given,  the  soldiers  in  the  gar- 
rison and  several  of  the  inhabitants  hastened  to  the  place  of  con- 
flict. At  their  approach  the  savages  fled,  leaving  behind  their 
dead  and  wounded.  The  bodies  of  Bradley  and  his  companions 
were  brought  in  and  interred  on  the  following  day.  Six  of  the 
Indians  were  killed  and  several  wounded.  A  granite  monument 
was  erected  on  the  spot  where  Bradley  and  his  associates  fell,  by 
Richard  Bradley,  Esq.,  a  grandson  of  Samuel  Bradley.  It  is, 
perhaps,  somewhat  remarkable  that  many  of  the  descendants  of 
the  first  settlers  arc  residents  in  Concord,  and  occupy  the  same 
homesteads  where  their  ancestors  settled  ;  and  few  of  the  ancient 
estates  have  been  squandered  or  lost  by  prodigality.  Concord  be- 
came the  permanent  seat  of  government  in  New  Hampshire  in 
1805.  In  1816  the  building  of  the  State  House  was  commenced. 
It  was  first  occupied  in  1S19.  The  centre  of  the  building  is  50 
feet  in  front  by  57  in  depth.  The  wings  are  each  33  feet  in  front 
by  49  in  depth— the  whole  126  feet  front.  The  outside  walls  are 
hammered  granite.  The  grounds  extend  from  Main  Street  to 
State  Street,  and  are  beautifully  laid  out.  The  entire  cost  of  the 
building  and  grounds  was  S82,O00.  In  this  building  is  the  Repre- 
sentatives Hall,  with  an  arched  or  dome  shaped  ceiling  rising  30 
feet  from  the  floor,  the  Senate  and  Council  Chambers,  offices  for 
secretary,  treasurer,  adjutant  general,  the  State  Library  and  rooms 
for  committees.     It  is  a  commodious  and  neat  structure. 
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[Written  for  Hallou's  Pictorial.] 
THE    DYING    B11IDJ2. 


I»T   CLARA    SIMS. 

Now,  husband,  raise  me  in  your  arms, 

And  press  me  to  your  beart; 
For  pillowed  thas,  mctbluks  I  can 

With  fortitude  depart. 
Yet,  0.  press  mo  closer,  closer  still, 

I'or  weaker  do  I  gTow  ; 
E'on  now  I  feci  the  dews  of  death 

Past  gnthering  on  ray  brow. 

Last  night,  all  decked  in  bridal  robes, 

This  hand  to  you  I  gave, 
And  fondly  dreamed  a  dream  of  bliss, 

Which  ends  now  in  my  grave. 
My  pnowy  robo,  so  Boffc  and  light, 

Must  to  my  shrond  giro  place ; 
While  these  flowing  tresses  bright. 

You  11  gather  off  my  faco. 

My  wreath  of  orange-blossoms  sweet, 

And  roil  of  fleecy  lace, 
Must  both  alike  abandoned  bo, 

For  soon  I'm  through  life's  race. 
In  heaven  I  fondly  hope  to  wear 

A  brilliant,  shining  crown: 
For  angels  whisper  thero  I'll  go. 

When  hence  my  spirit's  flown. 

Yes,  call  me  wife,  my  husband  dear, 

And  call  it  softly,  too: 
For  soon  the  found  no  more  shall  thrill 

Thia  sinking  heart  so  true; 
For.  Walter,  though  but  last  eve  your  bride, 

To-night  a  rival's  come, 
Who  sternly  bids  me  follow  him, 

And  seek  a  fairer  homo. 

To  husband,  home  and  mother — all, 

So  fondly  clings  my  heart, 
Scarce  can  I  my  God  invoke 

For  peace  ere  I  depart. 
Come,  sweet  mother,  kneel  beside  tho  conch. 

And  breathe  a  prayer  for  mo 
Unto  our  heavenly  Father, 

"When  this  captive  spirit's  free. 

Now  give  me,  mother,  a  last  sweet  kiss, 

Then  bless  your  dying  child ; 
For  hovering  angels  round  me  wait, 

With  lovely  features  mild. 
Now,  Walter,  let  me  feel  yonr  breath 

Warm  on  my  fading  cheek, 
And  strive  the  while,  my  husband  dear( 

To  feel  submission  meek. 

A  moment  hence  I  leave  yon  both — 

You  whom  I  love  so  well  j 
Yea,  now — my  spirit  flies — 

Husband — mother — fare-thee-well ! 
. i  —  ■«■  > — 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

PHILIP    KUBLEE 


M.     FOS8. 

I  went  into  the  great  city  a  child  in  experience,  yet  a  woman 
in  cares  ;  I  went  with  the  damp  and  coldness  of  a  new-made  grave 
resting  upon  my  heart — with  a  sobbing  wail  rising  up  from  my 
soul  for  the  mother  who  had  been  so  lately  laid  away  to  sleep  in 
the  quiet  graveyard.  I  left  the  country  when  the  hills  were  green 
and  the  roses  were  beginning  to  open  beneath  the  warmth  of  a 
June  sun ;  when  the  summer  vines  had  climbed  half  their  way 
up  my  old  brown  home,  and  the  robins  were  singing  their  songs 
amid  the  fresh,  new  leaves. 

Hitherto  my  duties  had  been  as  limited  as  my  knowledge  of  tho 
world,  not  extending  beyond  our  cottage  walls.  I  had  great  faith 
in  all  that  I  saw  and  heard.  I  believed  eveiy  heart  was  as  warm 
as  my  mother's  had  been,  and  as  pure  and  clear  as  the  sunshine 
that  came  every  morning  into  my  little  chamber  to  awaken  me. 
And  so  I  went  into  the  city,  sad,  trusting,  and  wondering ;  sad 
that  I  must  leave  my  olden  home  and  my  mother's  grave ;  trust- 
ing that  every  one  would  at  once  know  and  understand  my  grief, 
and  so  treat  me  kindly ;  and  wondering,  strangely  wondering,  at 
the  great  town  with  its  dim  rows  of  buildings,  its  dusky  avenues 
and  squares,  and  its  far-reaching,  far-seeing  spires.  There  was  a 
bevy  of  curious  faces  gleaming  out  from  the  windows  of  my  un- 
cle's comfortable  home  when  I  alighted  from  the  plain  coach  that 
conveyed  mc  thither,  and  followed  the  red-faced  coachman  up  a 
long  row  of  steps  in  quest  of  a  door-plate  bearing  the  name  of 
"D.  Caldwell." 

"  This  is  the  place,"  I  said,  as  tho  bearer  of  my  plain  wooden 
trunk  looked  at  me  inquiringly. 

At  that  moment  the  door  opened  and  a  lady  appeared,  followed 
by  half  a  score  of  inquisitive-looking  beings  from  tho  respective 
ages  of  seventeen  down  to  five  years. 

"  This  is  Sarah's  child,"  said  my  aunt,  in  a  kind  tone,  which 
sent  the  warm  blood  through  ray  heart  with  a  sudden  leap. 

She  knew  then  that  I  was  Sarah's  child  !  a  poor,  homeless  or- 
phan ;  she  knew  it  for  she  had  spoken  the  very  words  to  me ;  and 
so  I  followed  her  through  the  neat  hall  and  up  the  softly-carpeted 
staircase  with  thankful,  unshed  tears  shining  in  my  eyes.  Sarah's 
child !  During  that  long  day  and  evening — the  tiresome  ordeal  I 
was  obliged  to  pass  through,  as  my  thoughtless  cousins  comment- 
ed upon  mc,  and  my  cheap,  slender  wardrobe,  my  country  ways 
And  uncitififid  airs — I  hugged  these  two  words  closely  to  me.  I 
was  Sarah's  child,  and  my  aunt  knew  it. 


I  soon  found  that  T  must  not  remain  an  inactive  member  of  this 
well- ordered,  thrifty  household,  that  my  hands,  unused  to  all 
kinds  of  labor  save  the  very  lightest,  must  pay  for  me  a  home, 
and  clear  mo  a  way  in  the  busy,  bustling  world.  A  situation  was 
found  mo  with  little  trouble,  where,  by  working  from  morning  till 
night,  I  could  earn  an  amount  sufficient  to  pay  for  my  board  and 
a  scanty  allowance  of  clothing.  I  went  to  my  workshop  with  a 
strange  mixture-  of  feelings  flitting  over  inc.  It  seemed  unac- 
countable to  me,  with  my  one-sided,  whole-souled,  childish  view 
of  things,  that  I  should  be  sent  away  from  the  bright,  cheery 
home  in  Dell  Place  every  day,  through  shower,  shine  and  storm, 
to  earn  in  so  bard  a  way  what  they  would  never  miss  if  they  gavo 
me.  Yet  I  strove  to  bear  my  hardships  without  murmuring.  I 
strove  to  make  tho  world  of  rosy,  happy  womanhood,  which  lay 
but  a  few  steps  beyond  me,  near  the  verge  of  which  I  was  fast  ap- 
proaching, glad  and  teeming  with  everything  joyous  and  happy. 
I  did  not  communicate  to  my  cousins  what  I  prayed  for  and 
hoped ;  they  did  not  know,  or  knowing  could  not  have  under- 
stood, how  the  light  from  beyond  trailed  upon  my  pathway.  I 
had  no  confidants,  although  without  opening  my  lips  to  disclose 
anything  of  my  own  private  affairs  I  found  they  were  known  and 
discussed  by  every  member  of  tho  family.  If  I  made  a  secret 
purchase  and  guarded  it  with  a  lock  and  key  in  never  so  trusty  a 
manner,  I  was  sure  to  hear  the  fact  mentioned  by  my  cousins. 
They  were  very  strange  people  to  me,  this  family  of  Caldwells. 
I  was  inclined  to  believe  that  they  were  endowed  with  some  super- 
natural power, — assisted  may  be  by  some  dark  spirits  that  they  so 
defied  the  power  of  distance,  thick  walls,  and  strong  locks.  In 
all  the  Caldwells,  from  the  tall  proprietor  of  the  family  dwelling 
down  to  the  veriest  specimen  of  humanity  that  bore  the  name,  I 
found  guardians,  and  for  the  lack  of  watching  I  had  little  need  of 
going  astray 

"  "What's  the  matter  now  ?"  inquired  my  eldest  cousin,  Miss 
Mary,  as  she  entered  my  room  one  evening  and  surprised  mc  with 
my  head  laid  upon  a  pillow,  sobbing  bitterly. 

"  I  am  very  tired  and  homesick,"  I  replied,  making  an  attempt 
to  wipe  away  my  tears. 

"  Tired  ?"  repeated  Mary,  wonderingly.  "  What  in  this  world 
should  tire  you  ?  Mother  was  speaking  this  morning  of  your 
pleasant,  easy  situation,  and  your  comfortable  home,  with  nothing 
to  fret  or  trouble  you  ;  and  I'm  sure,  I  think  you  fare  better  than 
most  orphans  in  this  city." 

"  I  never  went  away  from  my  mother  before,  and  am  not  used 
to  working,"  I  answered,  in  an  apologetical  tone,  quite  ashamed 
of  my  ungratefulness. 

"Never  went  away  from  your  mother!  Why,  child,  your 
mother  died  and  went  away  from  you,  and  you've  got  to  tako  care 
and  look  out  for  yourself  now." 

I  did  not  reply.  I  felt  the  truth  of  Mary's  assertion.  My 
mother  had  gone  away  from  me,  and  the  great  world  where  I  had 
hoped  to  find  so  much  sympathy  and  love,  was  a  dreary  waste. 
That  I  was  Sarah's  child  proved  of  but  little  value  in  shutting  out 
the  rude  blasts  of  unkindness  and  selfishness  from  my  heart. 
The  world  cared  little  for  Sarah  in  heaven  or  Sarah's  child  on 
earth. 

"But  what  have  you  here  ?"  continued  Mary,  grasping  eagerly 
at  a  half  opened  rosebud  that  stood  in  a  vase  beside  me. 

I  caught  the  yase  eagerly  from  her  hand,  fearing  that  she  would 
read  the  secret  of  its  possession  in  its  fresh,  sweet  heart,  and  re- 
plied in  a  trembling  voice : 

"  It  is  a  rose,  Mary — only  a  rose  !" 

"  But  where  did  you  get  it  ? — that's  the  question,"  said  Mary, 
resting  her  keen  eyes  upon  my  flushed  face. 

"  It  was  given  to  me,"  I  replied,  looking  down  upon  the  carpet. 
"A  lover,  eh?"  said  my  cousin,  seating  herself  resolutely  in 
a  chair  opposite  me.     "  Now  tell  me,"  she  continued,  in  an  au- 
thoritative tone,  "  who  gave  you  that  rose." 

All  the  fire  in  my  quick,  impulsive  nature  was  stirred.  I  was 
unused  to  such  impertinence,  and  knew  not  how  to  cope  with  it. 
Now,  if  placed  in  such  a  position,  I  could  say,  "  Excuse  me," 
with  such  a  voice  and  manner  as  would  chill  and  silence  the  most 
persistent  interrogator ;  but  then,  I  was  little  more  than  a  child, 
yet  felt  with  all  a  woman's  sensitiveness  that  I  had  a  right  to  keep 
my  secret  if  I  chose.  I  rose  quickly  to  my  feet,  my  eyes  flashing 
with  indignant  anger,  and  replied,  hurriedly : 

"  Mary,  it  is  none  of  your  business  who  gave  me  the  rose,  and 
I  will  not  not,  and  shall  not  tell  you." 

I  had  said  too  much.  Mary  was  angered,  and  with  a  stately, 
steady  step,  which  I  could  not  fail  to  observe  even  in  my  great 
perturbation  of  feeling,  she  left  tho  room.  Something  would  be 
done,  I  was  sure  of  that.  I  had  told  the  eldest  and  fairest  repre- 
sentative of  the  Caldwells  that  it  was  none  of  her  business  who 
gave  me  a  red  rose — a  simple,  beautiful  flower.  I  had  not  acted 
exactly  right  about  it,  and  more  than  all  I  realized  it.  I  did  not 
wonder  at  all  on  hearing  the  tread  of  feet  in  the  parlor  below,  as 
if  the  family  was  suddenly  and  hurriedly  called  to  council.  I  pre- 
pared myself  for  the  coming  contest,  fearing  only  that  the  rose 
itself  would  betray  the  secret  I  most  wished  to  keep  to  these  far- 
seeing,  weird -like  people ;  so  I  upset  the  vase  of  water,  and  thrust 
the  rose  between  the  leaves  of  a  book. 

"  Mabel !— Mabel  Bryant !"  called  Miss  Mary's  voice  from  the 
hall  at  that  moment,  and  I  felt  assured  that  my  time  for  judgment 
had  come. 

My  surprise  was  great  on  entering  the  parlor  to  find  the  family 
assembled  and  scaled  for  prayers.  The  big  Caldwells  and  the 
little  Caldwells  all  had  their  open  Bibles  upon  their  laps  awaiting, 
I  thought,  to  read  my  judgment  from  the  holy  word  of  God. 
The  twelfth  chapter  of  Proverbs  wa3  read,  and  then,  without  ad- 
dressing a  word  to  me,  my  uncle  knelt  to  pray.  I  was  remem- 
bered in  that  prayer,  although  every  word  of  it  made  my  heart 


colder  and  heavier.  It  was  so  unlike  the  prayers  that  I  had  been 
accustomed  to  listen  to  at  home — so  unlike  the  pure  outgushings 
of  my  mo tlier's  heart  to  the  dear  Father  and  protector  of  us  all  1 
Her  prayers  always  infused  a  gentleness  into  my  spirit,  and 
brought  the  angels  close  to  mc  ;  they  drew  the  blinding  influence 
of  anger  and  revenge  from  my  soul's  sight,  so  that  I  could  see 
clearly  the  beauty  and  glory  of  God.  Her  prayers  always  made 
the  sunshine  seem  brighter,  the  flowers  sweeter,  and  humanity 
mor«  nearly  allied  to  the  divine.  But  this  prayer  of  Uncle  Cald- 
well's, vain  though  it  was,  called  on  God  to  condemn  without 
pity,  ns  he  condemned  me.  When  the  family  arose  from  their 
knees,  my  uncle  motioned  mc  to  him,  pointing  to  a  low  ottoman 
at  his  feet. 

"  You  have  acted  very  wrongly,  Mabel,"  ho  commenced,  in  a 
measured  tone,  "  in  refusing  in  so  unkind  a  manner  to  tell  your 
cousin  what  she  had  a  right  to  ask  and  know.  It  is  a  foolish 
thing  to  have  so  much  trouble  about,"  he  added,  "yet  7  wish  to 
know  where  you  obtained  that  rose." 

I  grew  to  be  a  strong  woman  in  a  moment.  I  was  satisfied 
that  he  cared  only  to  gratify  an  idle  curiosity,  which  my  refusing 
to  answer  Mary's  question  had  excited.  I  had  always  answered 
their  queries  meekly,  believing  it  my  duty  to  do  so ;  but  now,  I 
wished  to  keep  the  rose  and  its  history  a  secret,  and  at  all  hazards 
was  determined  to  do  so.  I  sat  silent  and  stubborn  before  my 
uncle,  while  the  council  of  Caldwells  looked  on  with  mingled 
wonder  and  amazement. 
"Will  you  tell  me  where  you  got  it?"  he  again  asked,  in  a 
"No,  sir,  I  shall  not,"  I  replied,  raising  my  eyes  firmly  to  his 
face.  "  The  rose  was  given  to  me — I  neither  begged  nor  stole  it. 
I  wish  to  keep  it,  and  with  it,  unmolested,  its  secret." 

I  rose  from  my  scat  as  I  finished  speaking,  and  tnrned  quietly 
to  leave  the  room. 

"  I  shall  not  forget  this  soon,  Mabel,"  said  my  uncle,  in  a  tono 
of  suppressed  anger. 

I  did  not  turn  my  head  to  look  at  him,  or  to  make  any  reply — 
my  rose  was  safe  with  its  secret,  and  I  was  content.  I  had  not 
told  them  how,  as  I  sat  that  morning  in  my  sewing-room  with  my 
one,  silent  companion,  striving  to  choke  down  the  tears  that 
would  come  as  I  thought  of  my  lost  mother  and  home,  that  roso 
came  to  me.  I  had  not  told  them  that  as  I  paused  a  moment  to 
rest  my  face  upon  my  hands  and  gave  way  to  my  grief,  the  rose 
came  in  at  the  open  window,  and  nestled  and  lay  its  soft,  cool 
leaves  against  my  burning  cheek.  They  did  not  know  that  a  pair 
of  blue  eyes  looked  wonderingly  in  upon  me  at  the  same  time, 
and  that  a  fine,  expresssive  face  bent  for  a  moment  out  of  the 
window  opposite  mine,  to  watch  the  reception  that  the  rose  met 
with.  O,  no,  this  was  my  6ecret,  and  with  it  all  the  pure  thoughts 
and  sweet  recollections  that  rose  brought  me !  Like  the  roses 
that  blossomed  in  the  garden  at  home,  was  this  one  little  messen- 
ger. It  came  all  the  way  alone  into  the  city,  I  thought,  to  tell 
me  that  God  still  loved  and  cared  for  me — to  tell  me  that  I  must 
live  a  pure,  unstained  life,  keeping  very  near  me  all  the  time  the 
sweet  example  of  my  mother.  Dear  rose!  it  lay  very  near  my 
heart,  and  I  could  not  bear  to  have  rude  hands  tear  it  away. 


Philip  Eublee — that  was  the  name  on  the  6ign  opposite,  and  I 
used  to  wonder  about  it  every  day ;  wonder  if  the  person  whose 
name  was  painted  over  the  big  store  so  boldly  was  not  a  very 
proud  man,  with  haughty  eyes  and  mouth — if  he  did  not  live  in 
one  of  the  great  houses  on  the  hill,  where  the  flowers  came  early 
in  the  spring,  and  staid  until  late  in  the  fall — if  he  had  daughters, 
and  if  they  were  cruel  and  cold  like  my  cousins,  or  kind  and  gen- 
tle, like  my  one  ideal  type  of  sweet  womanhood.  I  used  to  won- 
der too  if  Mr.  Kublee  knew  that  his  clerk  tossed  roses  through  the 
open  window  to  me,  and,  in  case  he  knew  it,  if  he  would  not  be 
very  angry,  and  think  like  everybody  else  in  the  world,  excepting 
the  clerk,  that  it  was  bold  and  stubborn.  Simple  I!  I  did  not 
heed  that  Philip  Rublee  had  weightier  affairs  to  attend  to  than  the 
giving  and  receiving  of  roses  ;  so  I  continued  day  by  day  to  make 
the  huge  sign  with  its  gilt  letters  my  study.  I  once  ventured  to 
ask  my  employer  who  Philip  Rublee  was,  hoping  to  gain  thereby 
a  clue  to  the  mystery  with  which  I  clothed  the  block  that  belonged 
to  the  sign. 

"He's  a  dealer  in  carpets,  to  be  sure.  What  did  you  imagine 
he  was  ?"  was  the  gruff  answer. 

"  But  is  he  a  nice  man  ?"  I  continued,  persistently. 

"  I  never  have  seen  any  certificate  of  his  character  j  but  I  guess 
he's  like  all  business  men,  cunning  and  sharp,  for  he's  worth  a 
great  deal  of  money." 

The  answer  did  not  satisfy  me.  I  wished  Mr.  Philip  Rublee  to 
be  a  very  nice  man  or  a  decidedly  bad  one.  I  wished  to  learn 
something  conclusive  about  him — I  did  not  care  if  even  startling, 
so  that  that  something  would  correspond  with  the  grandness  of 
the  name.  I  thoughtlessly  continued  my  inquiries  at  home  one 
evening,  and  was  silenced  at  once  by  the  many  inquisitive  glances 
levelled  at  me. 

"  Philip  Kublee,"  said  Miss  Mary's  intended  husband,  taking 
upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  answering,  "  is  a  wealthy  car- 
pet dealer ;  owns  a  splendid  establishment  out  of  town,  and  is  a 
fine  looking  man — don't  you  think  so,  Mabel?" 

"  I  am  not  certain  that  I  ever  saw  him ;  but  I  am  sure  I  would 
like  to  very  much,"  I  replied. 

"Like  to  see  him  !  and  pray,  Miss  Mabel,  what  would  you  like 
to  see  him  for  ?  Has  he  been  sending  you  flowers  ?  did  he  give 
you  that  beautiful  copy  of  Evangeline,  that  you  guard  so  sacredly 
up  staii'S  ?"  asked  Mary  in  an  alarmed  tone.  "  Why,  child,  I  do 
believe  you  are  insane  !  Who  ever  heard  of  such  imprudence  ?" 
And  her  face  assumed  in  reality  a  horrified  expression, 

"  I  do  not  think  ho  gave  me  the  book ;  but  if  he  had,  what 
would  have  been  the  harm  in  it  ?" 
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"  Iliirm  ?  why  lie's  married  I"  almost  screamed  Mary. 

"  And  is  it  a  crime  for  a  married  gojitlomnn  to  present  a  lady 
with  a  book  '" 

"0,  you  little  infldcl  1"  exclaimed  Mary,  with  a  frightened 
look  ;  "  what  will  become  of  you  V 

I  woe  very  sure  I  did  not  know,  and  therefore  did  not  reply • 

"  You  iiro  progressing  very  finely  in  city  life,  oint  you!"  snid 
Mr.  Colbnrt,  drawing  his  chair  near  mine,  and  looking  at  me  mis- 
trustfully, "  You  are  not  quite  bo  homesick  as  you  were — are 
forming  some  pleasant  acquaintances  ?" 

"Home,  quite  pleasant/'  I  answered. 

Mr,  Colbnrt  laughed,  a  quiet,  cunning  laugh,  which  betokened 
ho  was  not  well  ploasod. 

"  Don't  you  admire  me,  Miss  Mabel  I"  he  asked. 

"Not  at  all,  air,"  I  said,  turning  my  head  from  him  an  I  spoke. 

"  You  arc  a  very  truthful  young  lady — somewhat  confiding  in 
your  nature,  I  should  judge  ;  therefore  let  mo  warn  you  to  be- 
ware at  this  same  Philip  Rubleo.  If  you  have  any  good  sense, 
you  will  yourself  nee  that  a  wealthy,  married  gentleman  cannot 
havo  a  very  high  ohjeet  in  view  when  he  striven  to  gain  the  confi- 
dence of  ft  pretty,  unexperienced  girl.   Have  a  care,  Miss  Mabel." 

"  Do  not  Icar,  Mr.  Colburt ;  I  am  not  in,  imminent  peril,"  I 
replied,  in  the  same  sareastic  tone  in  which  he  had  been  speaking. 

There  was  nothing  farther  said  on  the  subject  uutill  after  the 
uhove  named  gentleman  took  his  leave  ;  then,  a  long  lecturo  was 
road  mo  on  the  ignoranco  of  young  girls  and  the  duplicity  of  city 
brttd  gentlemen.  My  uncle  said  that  lie  should  send  mo  away 
from  his  houso  if  ho  over  learned  of  my  nllowing  a  6trangcr  to 
address  mo  again. 

"  Marked  books,  red  roses,  smooth  words,  and  pretty  faces 
don't  do  well  in  one  chapter,  Mabel,"  ho  said,  looking  at  mo 
keenly. 

"  Of  all  tho  world  I"  thought  I,  "  how  did  ho  over  learn  that 
there  were  any  marked  passages  in  that  book!" 

Here  was  a  study  !  I  had  kept  tho  book  in  my  trunk,  which 
was  securely  fastened.  Once,  tis  truo,  Mary  had  seen  me  reading 
it ;  but  sho  only  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  title  and  cover — nothing 
further.  A  few  weeks  previous  to  this  conversation,  as  I  was  sit- 
ting alono  in  my  sewing-room  waiting  for  work,  my  unknown 
friend  across  the  way  sent  mo  a  book.  Ho  sent  it  without  expla- 
nation, save  the  verbal  one  the  errand-boy  gave  when  ho  handed 
it  to  mo.  "  This  is  for  you,"  ho  said,  and  left  the  room  without 
giving  mo  an  opportunity  to  express  my  acknowledgments.  It 
was  a  prettily  bound  copy  of  Evaugoline,  with  several  rare  and 
exquisite  passages  marked.  I  eagerly  commenced  its  perusal, 
unconscious  of  everything  save  the  sweet  beauty  of  the  poem  and 
tho  one  fact,  that  ray  noble-looking,  blue-eyed  friend  had  sent  it 
to  mo. 

Daring  the  remainder  of  that  day  my  thoughts  were  upon  tho 
book  and  its  giver.  More  than  once  I  found  my  eyes  striding 
from  my  work  over  to  the  window  of  my  friend.  He  seemed  ab- 
sorbed iu  his  own  thoughts,  as  he  sat  there  with  one  arm  resting 
upon  tho  desk  before  him,  and  his  head  half  bowed  upon  his 
hands.  It  seemed  very  odd  for  an  accountant  to  have  so  much 
leisure  from  his  books,  and  a  half  vague  suspicion  crossed  my 
mind  that  he  was  other  than  a  poor  clerk.  I  thought  his  dress 
much  too  elegant  for  a  person  that  labored ;  his  linen  was  too 
nicely  kept,  and  too  free  from  soil  and  wrinkle.  H13  hands  did 
not  look  as  if  they  were  accustomed  to  toil.  Flattering  as  the 
thought  might  have  been,  that  a  wealthy  nnd  handsome  gentleman 
had  noticed  me,  it  was  not  at  all  pleasing,  and  I  did  not  harbor  it 
with  a  great  degree  of  relish.  I  wa3  a  poor,  simple  girl — why 
should  such  a  man  care  to  cultivate  my  acquaintance  1  I  thought 
I  would  never  look  at  him  or  notice  him  again,  and  with  this  re- 
solve burning  in  my  heart  I  bent  studiously  over  my  work.  I 
might  havo  kept  my  resolution  an  hour,  when  a  sudden  desiro 
seized  me  to  look  just  once  more  to  the  window  over  the  way.  I 
did  so,  and  the  warm  blood  dashed  through  my  cheeks  in  a  mo- 
ment. My  friend  was  Iookiug  at  me ;  a  half-smile  parted  his 
well-formed  lips  and  lit  up  his  earnest,  speaking  eyes.  Evidently 
he  never  made  any  half  way  work  of  a  matter,  for  he  sat  without 
book  or  paper,  without  any  employment,  looking  in  at  my  win- 
dow. I  could  not  be  angry,  for  he  did  not  stare  at  me  boldly  or 
unmannerly — ho  only  looked  at  me  quietly  and  smiled.  So  I  sat 
and  sowed,  my  thoughts  gliding  the  while  away  out  into  tho  fu- 
ture, and  my  wild,  yearning  heart  picturing  au  idol  that  I  mi«-ht 
sometime  dare  to  worship.  0,  that  long,  long  aftci-noou,  when  I 
tried  to  keep  my  heart  within  its  own  bounds — when  I  tried  to 
believe  that  the  gentleman  ovor  tho  way  was  very  grand,  and  I 
must  not  care  for  him  if  he  did  notice  me — when  I  tried  to 
school  myself  to  think  that  there  was  never  any  disinterested,  un- 
selfish kindness,  and  I  had  lost  the  right  even  to  expect  any,  now 
that  my  mother  was  dead. 

I  succeeded  in  convincing  myself  that  I  was  quite  imprudent 
in  accepting  a  book  from,  and  bowing  to  a  person  that  I  knew 
nothing  of;  but  I  could  not  conquer  my  own  wishes,  and  when 
the  time  come  for  me  to  leave  my  work  fur  tho  night,  and  a  light 
raiu  surprised  me  without  an  umbrella,  and  my  friend  came  for- 
ward as  I  stepped  upon  the  sidewalk  and  offered  to  sharo  his  with 
mo,  I  could  not  draw  myself  up  haughtily  and  refuse  his  proffered 
kindness.  And  so  ho  walked  towards  home  with  me,  overcoming 
my  fears  of  him  by  his  kind,  respectful  attention  and  pleasant  con- 
versation. He  called  me  to  notice  several  fine  pictures  in  a  win- 
dow, and  remarked  upon  their  beauty  and  exquisite  finish,  re- 
marking at  the  same  time,  he  thought  he  should  order  one  framed 
and  sent  home.  Sent  home!  how  coldly  the  words  crept  over 
me,  chilling  my  heart  as  I  did  not  dare  to  acknowledge  even  to 
myself.  He  had  a  home  then — a  wife — maybe  sweet,  laughing 
children,  and  I,  I  wa3  almost,  nay,  quite,  learning  to  love  him  ! 
"We  walked  sonic  distance  without  speaking  after  the  unhappy 


remark  of  tho  picture,  and  then  I  broke  tho  silence  by  saying: 

1    will    not   trouble  you  lo 

g0  farther," 

"  It  in  more  a  pleasure  than  a  trouble  to  i-ervc  you,"  he  replied, 
bowing  bis  head  slightly  a    hi    ji<>ke. 

"  Thank  yon,  nir,  but  I  think  1  would  rather  go  alone,"  I  said, 
thinking  at  tho  same  time  of  the  ridicule  and  censure  I  fdiould  bo 
obliged  i"  cope  with  if  he  wore  icon  with  me. 

"  You  go  as  far  a  1  Dell  Place,  1  believe  '"  he  remarks  I. 

"  Xes,  Mr;    1  board  with  my  uncfo,  and  In:  ii  very— par — " 

"  Particular,  and  would  not  like  to  sec  you  in  my  company/' 

he  added,  quickly.     "  1^  that  it?" 

"  Yes,  fir,"  J  nimvcrcd,  blushing  deeply. 

My  friend  smiled,  and  slackened  his  pace  a  little. 

"  I  have  known  you  u  long  time,"  he  snid,  "over  since  the  firnt 
summer  you  commenced  working  so  steadily  in  the  little  scwing- 
room.  I  havo  watched  you  with  a  great  deal  of  plenum  i.ud  in- 
terest, and  all  tho  while  have  called  you  it  great  many  sweet  names 
to  myself,  nnd  in  my  heart — but  your  truo  name  I  have  never 
learned.     Will  you  tell  it  to  mo  now?" 

I  hesitated  a  moment,  my  face  flushing  to  a  deep  scarlet,  then  I 
answered  : 

"  Mabel  Bryant." 

"Mabel — Mabel,"  he  repeated  after  me.  "lam  pleased  with 
tho  namo,  and  shall  love  to  call  you  by  it.  Good  night."  And 
bowing  again,  he  turned  away,  while  with  a  full  heart  I  walked 
towards  homo. 


"I  sco  through  it  all!"  I  exclaimed,  passionately,  to  myself, 
one  morning  several  weeks  after  the  events  just  related  had  trans- 
pired. 

I  had  found  tho  name  of  "Philip  Rubleo  "  written  in  a  turned 
down  corner  of  a  fly-leaf  of  the  book  which  he  had  given  me; 
and  of  a  sudden  the  truth  of  what  my  friends  had  said  concerning 
him  seemed  a  reality.  I  had  never  before  felt  sure  that  the  grand 
proprietor  of  the  wholesale  carpet  store  was  the  gentleman  who 
had  appeared  so  interested  in  me. 

"I  sco  through  it  all!"  I  repeated,  tossing  the  book  from  mo, 
and  smiling  as  its  white  leaves  lay  folded  and  crushed  upon  the 
carpet.  "  He  placed  his  name  there  to  let  me  know  tho  length  I 
was  going  with  my  stylish,  wedded  lov — " 

I  could  not  say  lover.  His  manner  had  always  been  friendly 
and  kind  to  me.  I,  it  is  true,  had  thought  of  him  in  a  different 
light  than  circumstances  would  license.  I,  with  all  the  free,  wild 
fancy  of  girlhood,  had  built  up  a  future,  and  set  my  heart  as  firm- 
ly upon  it  as  though  it  had  been  a  reality.  I  had  found  it  a  very 
easy  matter  to  lovo  one  who  was  kind  and  gentle  to  me,  when  all 
that  I  knew  besides  wrere  cold,  selfish  and  hard-hearted.  But  now 
the  tables  were  turned,  and  against  me.  It  was  quite  evident  that 
my  uncle  was  right,  and  that  Mr.  Rubleo  wished  to  deceive  me. 

I  became  heartily  ashamed  of  my  foolishness,  and  felt  the  hot 
blushes  creep  over  ray  face  every  time  I  thought  of  my  morning 
bows  and  evening  adieux  to  the  grand  gentleman  over  the  way. 
I  hoped  he  would  send  me  another  bouquet  before  the  autumn 
was  gone,  so  that  I  could  have  an  opportunity  of  showing  him  in 
what  high  estimation  I  held  Ids  gifts.  I  walked  my  chamber  floor 
rapidly;  as  these  thoughts  flew  through  my  brain.  At  every  turn 
I  took  across  the  room,  I  scornfully  trod  upon  the  once  carefully- 
kept  copy  of  Evangeline ;  iu  vain  tho  marked  passages  looked  up 
to  me  beseechingly — I  had  no  mercy.  I  began  to  believe  that  it 
•was  right  for  every  one  to  look  out  exclusively  for  her  own  grat- 
ification and  pleasure,  and  that  I  should  be  happier  when  I  learned 
to  do  so.  All  the  pure,  sweet  influences  of  my  life  crept  away 
from  me  for  the  time,  and  left  me  cold,  unforgiving  and  proud. 
My  cousins  were  models — Mr.  Rublee  the  only  standard  of  man- 
hood ;  my  cousins  would  understand  Mr*  Rublee,  I  thought,  and 
Mr.  Rublee  could  not  cheat  my  cousins.  I  wished  they  were 
obliged  to  livo  together  in  Africa,  or  some  place  where  I  should 
never  see  them  again. 

I  wondered  if  my  life  was  of  use  to  any  one,  now  that  my 
mother  was  dead.  I  had  to  work  hard  to  sustain  tho  life  which 
long  before  would  havo  been  an  irksome  burden  to  me  but  for  the 
hope  I  had  of  the  coming  time.  Now,  why  should  I  live  to  hear 
ray  cousins'  reproving  words,  to  meet  my  uncle's  cold  frowns,  and 
to  toil  wearily  day  after  day  ?  What  would  it  all  amount  to  in 
the  end  but  d*ath  3  and  why  could  not  that  dark  period,  that  clos- 
ing point  to  my  existence,  be  set  then,  when  I  loathed  everything, 
as  well  as  to  be  carried  to  years  beyond  ?  But  God  was  merciful, 
and  held  my  destiny  just  as  tenderly  and  safely  iu  His  hand  as 
when  in  humility  and  sweetness  of  spirit  I  acknowledged  his 
goodness.  The  blue  sky  was  still  tented  as  lovingly  above  me, 
the  sunshine  swept  as  lightly  across  my  way,  as  when  tears  of 
thankfulness  wet  my  eyes  at  the  sight  of  the  great  day. 

I  was  not  obliged  to  wait  long  for  a  bouquet  from  Mr.  Rublee. 
Before  tho  week  had  half  expired,  one  was  brought  me  by  his 
office-boy.  My  first  impulse  was  to  return  it,  but  glancing  over 
to  the  opposite  window,  I  saw  that  he  was  observing  mcr  so  I 
carelessly  threw  the  flowers  down  beside  me,  trembling  with  tho 
angry  resolve  that  was  forming  itself  in  ray  mind.  My  heart  soft- 
ened to  the  pansies  and  evergreens,  but  remained  hard  toward  the 
one  whose  hands  had  arranged  them  so  carefully  and  tastefully. 
I  laid  the  flowers  upon  my  lap,  and  raised  my  eyes  firmly  to  the 
face  of  the  giver,  who  acknowledged  ray  glance  by  a  smile  and  a 
bow,  which  I  did  not  deign  to  notice.  I  only  kept  my  eyes  upon 
his  face,  while  I  commenced  tearing  tho  bouquet  in  pieces.  By 
degrees  I  became  interested  in  my  employment,  and  took  my  eyes 
from  his  face  that  I  might  watch  the  progress  of  my  fingers. 
Leaf  after  leaf,  flower  after  flower,  was  crushed  and  thrown  into 
the  street,  until  none  remained ;  then  I  looked  up  again,  bowed 
mockingly,  and  tamed  to  my  work.    During  this  time,  Philip 


r  moved  his  eyes  from  my  face,  but 

watched   me  eagerly,  as  if  he  would  learn  what  so  sudden  a 

change  m  ant,     My  an;:<T  was  not  at  nil  softened  towards  my 

iotanee  on  bearing  n  r--m^rk  from  one  of  hi?  clerks, 

a  hotel  OH  W Street  on  my  wuy  home  that 

evening. 

"See,]  id  the  clerk  to  his  companion,  "there  goes 

Babli  o*s  favorite. " 

"Anal  bull  thought  he  was  the  pink  of  perfection.     What 

be  mean  T" 
I  did  1:0;  hear  the  answer.     Nothing  but  a  sneering,  deri  ivc 

■  my  ears  ai  I  hurried  by. 
"It  has  become  a  common  conversation  among  his   clerks,  and 
in  hi-!  store,"  I  snid  to  myself,  as  I  strove  to  keep  back  the  tears 
that  gmhed  to  my  eyes*     "But  he  will  find   that  hll   'favorite' 
has  learned,  and  wdl,  too,  his  meaning." 

I  wm  joked  at  homo  upon  my  dejected  appearance,  and  qnes* 
tioncd  about  leaving  my  precious  book  in  such  a  rumpled 
diHon   upon  the  carpet.     I  answered  their  questions  in  as  few 
word,*  ns  possible,  leaving  them  to  speculate  and  conjecture  to  the 
best  of  their  abilities  upon  what  they  had  seen. 

Time  passed  on,  and  I  still  went  regularly  to  the  sowing-room. 
The  light  of  ever}- day  found  me  at  my  window  steadily  plving 
my  needle  ;  not,  as  heretofore,  with  a  hope  in  my  soul  that  . 
me  forget  my  hardships  and  lightened  my  toil,  but  with  a  weigfft 
resting  upon  me — a  weight  thut  for  a  time  almost  deadened  my 
senses,  and  banished  from  my  mind  everything  but  my  wrong! 
and  the  necessity  for  me  to  lubor.  A  high,  womanly  purj^ose  at 
last  took  the  place  of  my  first  wild  anger  and  grief,  and  I  Bl 
to  raUe  an  insurmountable  barrier  liy.wjcn  the  past  and  prcSJOE. 
As  the  weeks  and  days  went  by,  I  did  not  show  by  word,  look  or 
sign  that  I  had  once  known  and  cared  for  the  gentleman  who  still 
occupied  the  seat  by  the  window  opposite  mine.  If  I  looked  upon 
him,  I  looked  as  upon  a  stranger,  and  turned  indifferently  away 
from  his  now  stern,  searching  glances.  I  had  learned  my  lesson 
well,  and  by  it  profited. 

One  day  I  had  been  unusually  busy.  It  was  a  warm,  bright 
day  in  tho  late  autumn,  a  day  which  like  a  fresh,  summer  rose, 
had  escaped  from  its  place  in  the  garland  of  the  year  and  nestled 
among  tho  sere  and  dying  Ieavc3.  It  brought  back  all  the  sights 
and  sounds  of  summer.  The  sky  was  soft  and  the  clouds  lay 
upon  it  white  and  feathery.  Men  walked  slowly  along  the  streets, 
and  the  rumbling  of  carriages  rushed  in  through  the  newly  opened 
windows.  I  had  been  conscious  all  day  of  being  watched  keenly 
and  narrowly,  yet  the  consciousness  did  not  bring  with  it  a  de-sire 
to  change  my  resolve.  I  worked  on,  steadily.  The  day  waned 
into  the  afternoon,  and  the  afternoon  had  almost  given  place  to 
night,  before  I  paused  to  take  note  of  time.  Then  my  silent  com- 
panion reminded  me  that  a  heavy  shower  was  coming,  and  I  should 
not  have  time  to  reach  home  before  the  rain  began  to  fall  if  I  was 
not  expeditious.  Her  warning  came  too  late  ;  the  shower  arose 
rapidly,  and  by  the  time  I  was  ready  to  set  out  for  home  the  rain 
poured  in  torrents,  and  incessant  flashes  of  lightning  played 
across  the  sky.  I  was  alone.  My  employer  was  away  on  busi- 
ness, and  the  shop-boy  had  gone  home  for  his  supper,  saying  that 
he  would  return  soon.  Xothing  remained  for  me  but  to  wait  until 
the  tempest  should  be  over,  and  trembUng  with  fear,  as  peal  after 
peal  of  thunder  followed  the  lightning  flashes,  I  seated  myself  in 
a  corner  of  the  room,  covering  my  face  with  my  hands  and  not 
daring  to  look  up.  How  long  I  sat  there  I  know  not,  but  I  was 
aroused  by  a  light  touch  upon  my  shoulder.  I  looked  np,  Philip 
Rublee  stood  before  me. 

"  Excuse  me,"  he  said,  with  the  same  tone  and  manner  in 
which  he  had  always  addressed  me,  '''after  what  has  passed,  my 
services,  even  in  this  exigency,  may  not  be  acceptable ;  but  I 
knew  you  were  alone  here,  and  probably  waiting  for  the  storm  to 
abate,  My  carriage  is  at  the  door — will  you  ride  home  in  it  V 
"  I  thank  you,  but  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  walk,"  I  replied, 
"  Have  you  an  umbrella  ?"  he  asked. 

"No,  sir;  but  the  shop-boy  promised  to  bring  me  one  when  he 
returned." 

"Very  well,"  he  said,  proudly,  and  turned  towards  tho  door; 
then  he  hesitatingly  paused,  and  with  a  mystified  look  upon  bis 
face  came  back  to  the  spot  where  he  had  been  standing.  "  Four 
weeks  since,"  he  said,"  you  would  not  have  treated  my  desiro  to 
aid  you  as  an  unkinduess  ;  why  do  you  now  V 

"The  past  four  weeks  have  been  rife  with  experience.  I  can- 
not now  distinguish  a  kindness  from  an  injury,"  I  replied. 

"What  do  you  mean  7  How  have  I  offended  you?"  he  in- 
quired, hurriedly. 

His  coolness  angered  me,  seeming  but  another  proof  of  his 
duplicity. 

"I  do  not  care  to  waste  words  with  you,"  I  replied,  standing 
up  haughtily  before  him,  and  looking  firmly  into  his  wonder- 
speaking  eyes.  "  The  reputation  and  honor  of  a  poor,  friendless 
girl  can  be  of  but  little  matter  to  you,  so  long  as  the  world  deems 
your  character  pure  and  unapproachable.  I  thought  you  noble 
and  good,  but  I  have  found  that  you  have  tampered  with  my 
name  and  subjected  me  to  scorn  from  those  who  could  have  known 
nothing  of  me  save  through  yon." 

"  You  wrong  me,  Miss  Bryant.  How  have  I  tampered  with 
your  name,  or  forfeited  a  right  to  your  esteem  V 

"  You  have  lost  my  esteem  by  bestowing  attentions  where  you 
had  little  right  to  bestow  them ;  by  boasting  or  repeating  to  those 
in  your  emplov  the  story  of  the  confidence  you  had  gained^ 
Philip  Rublee,  the  wealthy  and  respected  gentleman,  holds,  with- 
out doubt,  bis  honor  sacred  ;  but  none  the  more  so  than  does  the 
simple  shop-girl,  who  has  not  one  true,  kind  friend  to  boast  of  in 
the  whole  wido  world ; — do  you  understand  me  V 
[concluded  ok  page  315.] 
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SKETCHES  IN  ALEXANDRIA,  VA. 

Wo  publish  on  this  ami  tho  next  pago  a  series  of 
sketches  of  Alexandria,  Virginia,  drawn  for  us  on  tho 
spot  by  Mr.  Kilburn.  One  of  these  views,  on  tho  next 
page,  represents  tho  "  Christ  Church,"  a  venerable  and 
picturesque  building,  delineated  as  seen  from  Wash- 
ington Street,  near  the  comer  of  Cameron.  This 
church  possesses  a  peculiar  interest  from  tho  fact  of 
(ion.  George  Washington  having  worshipped  hero.  Ho 
was  one  of  tho  vestrymen,  and  also  one  of  the  build- 
ing committee,  we  believe.  His  family  pew  remains 
unaltered  to  tho  present  day,  and  the  Bible  used  by 
Mrs.  Washington  is  kept  "in  it.  It  is  built  of  brick, 
and  tho  material  was  imported  from  Europe.  The 
building  is  much  covered  by  vines,  which,  with  the 
surrounding  trees  and  antique  stylo  of  architecture, 
gives  it  a  very  picturesque  aspect. 

Within  the  enclosure  around  the  church  is  a  venera- 
ble looking  Gravo  Yard,  and  a  new  brick  edifice,  used 
as  a  Chapel,  but  which  is  hidden  from  sight  in  our  pic- 
ture. In  the  Cemetery  is  a  largo  marble  monument  to 
Charles  Bennett,  "  a  public  benefactor,"  as  the  inscrip- 
tion says.  A  little  interest  is  connected  with  this  mon- 
ument, from  circumstances  connected  with  its  erection. 
Mr.  Bennott,  a  man  of  wealth,  died,  leaving  by  will  all 
his  large  property  to  the  city  of  Alexandria,  who,  to 
testify  their  appreciation  of  tho  gift,  and  honor  the 
generous  donor,  built  at  considerable  expense  the  mon- 
ument to  his  memory.  But,  such  is  the  uncertainty  ot 
human  affairs,  especially  where  connected  in  any  man- 
ner with  courts  of  law,  that  after  building  the  monu- 
ment, the  city  lost  the  bequest,  the  heirs  of  Mr.  Ben- 
nett succeeding  in  breaking  the  will  and  getting  the 
property  themselves. 

The  Alexandria  Lyceum,  of  which  we  present  a 
view,  is  a  pleasing  building  with  fine  grounds,  well 
shaded  as  will  bo  seen  with  trees.  It  stands  on  the 
corner  of  Prince  and  Washington  Streets.  Our  view 
shows  it  as  seen  from  Washington  Street.  This  build- 
ing contains  the  Alexandria  Library,  and  also  a  School. 
The  Church  shown  in  our  first  view  is  the  new  Cath- 
olic Church,  on  Royal  Street,  near  the  corner  of  Duke. 
It  is  a  fine  Gothic  building,  and  has  the  only  spire  in 
the  city,  with  the  exception  of  that  on  the  Market,  all 
the  other  churches  having  towers.  Alexandria  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Potomac  River,  and  has  a  fine  harbor,  the 
river  being  deep  enough  to  float  the  largest  ships.  At 
one  time  it  was  a  port  of  great  importance,  but  its  business 
nearly  died  out,  though  at  present  its  commercial  prospects  are 
rapidly  reviving.  The  city  is  regularly  laid  out  with  wide,  well- 
paved  streets,  and  finely  shaded  with  trees.  Among  the  public 
buildings  which  we  have  not  space  to  illustrate,  may  be  mentioned 
the  Widow's  Home,  a  fine  structure,  and  very  unique  in  its  archi- 
tecture, and  also  quite  near  it  the  Orphan  Asylum.  Our  second 
picture  represents  the  Railroad  Station  at  Washington  City. 
The  building  is  not  large,  but  has  every  desirable  convenience 
for  passengers,  freight  accommodation  not  being  required  to  any 
extent.  It  is  a  brick  building,  cemented,  and  has  an  iron  roof 
supported  with  granite  columns.  As  will  be  seen  from  our  pic- 
ture, it  is  a  very  pleasing  building  in  an  architectural  point  of  view, 
and  its  appointments  throughout  are  of  the  most  perfect  charac- 
ter. Alexandria  being  but  seven  miles  from  the  Federal  city,  the 
intercourse  between  the  two  is  of  course  constant.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  site  of  the  Federal  city  was  selected  by  Wash- 
ington himself.  The  ground  on  which  it  stands  was  ceded  to  the 
United  States  by  the  State  of  Maryland,  Dec.  23,  1788.  The 
city  of  Washington  comprises  over  eight  square  miles  and  can  read- 
ily accommodate  amillion  of  inhabitants.  The  extent  of  this  place 
has  caused  it  to  be  styled  the  "  city  of  magnificent  distances,"  but 
the  rapidity  with  which  building  has  been  pursued  affords  room 
to  hope  that  the  expectations  of  the  founders  may  be  in  a  measure 
realized.  The  ground  on  which  Washington  stands  has  a  general 
elevation  of  about  forty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  some 
parts  being  still  higher.  The  streets  run  north  and  south,  east 
and  west,  and  are  crossed  diagonally  by  a  series  of  broad  avenues, 
designed  to  facilitate  communication  between  different  parts  of 
the  city.  Five  of  them  radiate  from  the  Capitol,  and  five  from 
the  President's  House.  The  avenues  and  principal  streets  are 
from  130  to  160  feet  wide,  and  their  points  of  meeting  are  selected 
as  sites  for  the  public  buildings.  The  avenues  are  named  from 
different  States  ;  the  streets,  beginning  at  the  Capitol,  are  desig- 
nated, those  north  and  south 
of  it,  as  A  north,  A  south,  B 
north,  B  south,  etc.,  and  those 
east  and  west  of  it,  First  east, 
First  west.  Second  ea6t,  Sec- 
ond west,  etc.  Pennsylvania. 
Avenue,  extending  about  a 
mile  from  the  Capitol  to  the 
President's  house,  is  the  most 
compactly  built,  and  forms 
the  principal  thoroughfare. 
The  Capitol,  standing  on 
Capitol  hill,  is  the  most  strik- 
ing building  in  the  city.  In 
a  former  volume  of  the  Picto- 
rial we  published  a  large  pic- 
ture of  this  structure,  with  the 
new  additions  and  extensions, 
drawn  expressly  for  us.  The 
Capitol,  commenced  in  1793, 
was  planned  by  one  of  our 
townsmen,  Charles  Bulfinch, 
Esq.  The  President's  house, 
the  General  Post-office,  and 
the  Patent  office,  are  fine 
buildings.  No  one  goes  to 
Washington  without  visiting 
the  Smithsonian  Institute, 
which  stands  on  an  area  of 
nineteen  acres,  granted  by 
Government,  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  city,  between  Sev- 
enth and  12th  Streets.  It  is 
built  of  sandstone,  iu  the  an- 
cient Norman  style  ot  archi- 
tecture. The  Smithsonian 
Institute  derives  its  name  and 
endowment  from  James 
Smithson,  Esq.,  of  England, 
a  son  of  the  first  duke  of 
Northumberland.  He  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his 
scientific  attainments.  He 
was  an  associate  of  most  of 
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the  eminent  men  of  science  of  the  last  generation  in  England. 
He  had  no  fixed  residence,  and  formed  no  family  ties.  He  died 
in  Genoa,  June  27,  1829.  From  the  property  he  received  from 
his  mother,  and  the  ample  annuity  allowed  him  by  his  father,  he 
was  enabled,  by  good  management,  to  accumulate  a  fortune  of 
600,000  dollars.  By  his  will  he  directed  that  the  income  of  the 
property  should  be  paid  to  a  nephew  during  his  lifetime,  and  that 
the  property  itself  should  descend  to  his  children,  if  he  had  any, 
absolutely  and  forever.  "  In  case  of  the  death  of  my  said  nephew 
without  leaving  a  child  or  children,  or  of  the  death  of  the  child  or 
children  he  may  have  had  under  the  age  of  21  years,  or  intestate, 
I  then  bequeath  the  whole  of  my  property  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  to  found  at  Washington,  under  the  name  of  Smithso- 
nian Institution,  an  establishment  for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge  among  men."  Such  are  the  words  of  the  will,  and 
the  only  ones  which  Smithson  ever  uttered  on  the  subject.  Of 
the  reasons  which  led  him  to  make  this  disposition  of  his  fortune, 
we  can  only  judge  by  inference.  He  was  never  in  America,  had 
no  friends  or  acquaintances  here,  and  is  supposed  to  have  had  no 
particular  fondness  for  republican  institutions.  The  contingency 
having  occurred  in  which  the  claim  of  the  United  States  attached, 
the  particulars  of  the  bequest  were  communicated  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  both  Houses  of  Congress  passed  a  bill,  which  was  ap- 
proved July  1,  1836,  authorizing  the  president  to  appoint  an  agent 
to  prosecute  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  the  bequest  in  the 
English  Court  of  Chancery,  and  pledging  the  faith  of  the  United 
States  to  the  application  of  the  fund  to  the  purposes  designated 
by  the  donor.  It  was  paid  into  the  United  States'  treasury  in 
sovereigns,  during  the  month  of  September,  1838.  The  amount 
of  the  fund  at  this  time  was  $515,169.  It  was  not  till  eight  years 
after  this  period  that  the  act  establishing  the  Smithsonian  Institute 
was  finally  passed.  Such  is  a  brief  history  of  this  extraordinary 
bequest  to  the  United  States.  It  has  been  sonic  years  in  full  ope- 
ration, and  has  issued  several  costly  and  important  works. 
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STATISTICS  OF  CONSUMPTION. 

The  popular  impression,  that  this  fell  disease  prevails 
moro  extensively  in  cold  climates  than  in  warm,  ap- 
pears to  be  contradicted  by  modern  medical  statistics. 
Consumption  is  comparatively  rare  in  tho  Orkneys,  is 
still  more  rare  in  Iceland,  and  is  almost  unknown  in 
the  Arctic  regions.  In  northern  Europe,  under  the 
same  latitude,  it  prevails  most  at  the  level  of  the  sea, 
decreasing  as  the  lands  rises  into  hills  and  mountains. 
At  Hamburg,  for  example,  forty-eight  feet  above  tho 
ocean,  the  mortality  from  consumption  is  twenty-threo 
per  cent.,  while  at  Eschwege,  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
six  feet  above  the  ocean,  it  is  only  twelve  per  cent.  It 
is  more  fatal  at  Naples  than  at  Berlin,  at  Marseilles 
than  at  Oldenburg.  What  is  true  of  Europe  is  true  al- 
so of  America.  The  array  statistics  of  the  United 
States  show  that  the  disease  is  more  frequent  among 
soldiers,  when  stationed  in  East  Florida,  than  when  lo- 
cated at  more  northern  posts.  The  British  army  re- 
turns establish  the  same  fact.  Twelve  and  a  half  per 
cent.,  of  the  troops  in  Jamaica  are  attacked,  to  only 
six  and  a  half  per  cent.,  in  Canada.  A  city  «iife  is 
more  conducive  to  consumption  than  a  rural  one.  All 
the  statistics,  both  here  and  abroad,  establish  this  point. 
In  England,  indeed,  the  excess  in  cities  is  enormous, 
being  not  less  than  twenty-five  per  cent.  Above  all 
other  diseases,  it  is  the  scourge  of  civilized  man,  for  it 
has  been  estimated  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  temper- 
ate zone  (in  which  the  mass  of  civilized  men  reside) 
not  less  than  one-tenth  perish  by  consumption.  In 
early  childhood,  it  is  more  fatal  among  males  than  fe- 
males, the  proportion  among  children  under  five  years, 
being  about  eighty-five  of  the  latter  to  one  hundred  of 
the  former.  The  period  of  life  most  liable  to  the  dis- 
ease appears  to  be  between  tho  fifteenth  and  thirtieth 
years  of  age.  Among  persons  of  sedentary  habits  it 
is  more  prevalent  than  among  those  who  lead  an  ac- 
tive, out-of-door  life.  Sudden  changes  of  temperature, 
though  they  may  aggravate  the  disease,  when  it  has  be- 
come established,  do  not  seem  to  have  as  much  influ- 
ence in  producing  it  as  is  generally  supposed.  It  seiz- 
es its  victim  under  the  equator,  where  the  temperature 
varies  but  little,  as  well  as  on  tho  seaboard  of  Massa- 
chusetts, where  the  thermometer  often  fallB  thirty  de- 
grees in  half  a  day.  These  facts  are  full  of  instruction. 
They  demonstrate  that  the  modern  notion  in  regard  to 
the  treatment  of  consumption  is  the  true  one  ;  and  that 
fresh  air,  exercise  and  nutritious  food  are  its  surest  preventives 
and  its  best  palliatives.  We  say  preventives  and  palliatives,  for 
tuberculous  consumption  is  rarely  if  ever  cured,  though  there  are 
cases  of  alleged  recoveries  from  it  on  record.  But  be  the  latter 
as  it  may,  enough  is  known  to  make  it  certain  that  there  is  less 
danger  of  consumption  to  a  person  who  exercises  daily  in  tho 
open  air,  if  clothing  suitable  to  the  season  is  worn,  than  to  one 
who  remains  entombed  in  the  house,  afraid  of  wind,  rain,  heat,  or 
exposure  in  any  shape,  Many  a  favorite  daughter,  with  weak 
lungs,  has  been  hurried  to  her  grave  by  being  kept  in  warm 
rooms,  and  guarded  lest  "  the  winds  of  heaven  should  blow  on 
her  too  roughly,"  when  her  life  might  have  been  prolonged  for 
years,  perhaps  even  to  a  good  old  age,  if  she  had  walked,  driven, 
rode  on  horseback,  or  worked  in  the  garden  for  two  or  three  hours 
daily.  As  a  people,  we  Americans  take  too  little  exercise  in  the 
open  air  ;  less,  indeed,  than  other  civilized  nations  ;  and  all  civi- 
lized people  take  too  little.  Hence,  we  are  even  more  subject  to 
consumption  than  other  civilized  nations,  as  civilized  nations  gen- 
erally are  more  subject  to  it  than  barbarous  ones. — Philadelphia 
Ledger. 

CLEOPATRA'S  BANQUETS  TO  ANTONY. 

On  her  landing  [from  the  Oydnus]  she  invited  Antony  and  his 
generals  to  a  dinner,  at  which  the  whole  of  the  dishes  placed  be- 
fore him  were  of  gold,  set  with  precious  stones,  and  the  room  and 
the  twelve  couches  were  ornamented  with  purple  and  gold.  On 
Antony's  praising  the  splendor  of  the  sight,  as  passing  anything 
he  had  before  seen,  she  said  it  was  a  trifle,  and  begged  he  would 
take  the  whole  of  it  as  a  gift  from  her.  The  next  day  he  again 
dined  with  her,  and  brought  a  large  number  of  friends  and  gener- 
als, and  was  of  course  startled  to  sec  a  costliness  which  made 
that  of  tho  day  before  seem  nothing  ;  and  6he  again  gave  him  the 
whole  of  the  gold  upon  the  table,  and  gave  to  each  ot  his  friends 
the  couch  on  which  he  sat.  These  costly  dinners  were  continued 
every  day  ;  and  one  evening, 
when  Antony  playfully 
blamed  her  wastefulness,  and 
said  it  was  not  possible  to 
fare  in  a  more  costly  manner, 
she  told  him  the  dinner  of  the 
next  day  should  cost  ten  thou- 
sand sestertia,  or  sixty  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling.  This 
he  would  not  believe,  and  laid 
her  a  wager  she  would  fail  in 
her  promise.  When  the  day 
came,  the  dinner  was  as  grand 
and  dainty  as  those  of  the  for- 
mer days ;  but,  when  Antony 
called  on  her  to  count  up  the 
cost  of  the  meats  and  wines, 
she  said  she  did  not  reckon 
them  ;  but  she  would  herself 
banquet  on  the  ten  thousand 
sestertia.  She  wore  in  her 
ears  two  pearls,  the  largest  in 
the  world,  which,  like  the  di- 
amonds of  European  kings, 
had  come  to  her  with  the 
crown  and  kingdom,  and 
were  together  valued  at  that 
large  sum.  On  the  servants 
removing  the  meats,  they  set 
before  her  a  glass  of  vinegar, 
and  she  took  one  of  these 
pearls  from  her  ear,  and  drop- 
ped it  into  the  glass,  and 
when  dissolved  drank  it  off. 
Placus,  one  of  the  guests  who 
had  been  made  a  judge  of  the 
wager,  snatched  the  other 
from  the  queen's  ear,  and 
saved  it  from  being  drunk  up 
like  the  first,  and  then  declar- 
ed that  Antony  had  lost  Mb 
bet.  The  pearl  that  was 
saved  was  cut  in  two  and 
made  into  earrings  for  the 
statue  of  Venus  at  Rome. 
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EXPEDITION  TO  THE  NIGER. 

The  Manchester  (England)  Guardian 

fiublishcs  several  despatches  from  Wil- 
iam  Balfour  Baikie,  M.  I).,  in  charge 
of  the  expedition  which  ascended  the 
Niger  in  the  steamer  Dayspring  lu^t 
autumn,  piving  a  partial  dcHcription  ot 
the  country,  nnd  speaking  of  the  lou  of 
tho  whip.  The  ascent  of  tho  river  was 
commenced  on  the  10th  of  July,  taking 
in  tow  a  henvy  schooner.  In  the  delta, 
and  at  various  points  above,  communi- 
ration  wan  had  with  the  chiefs  of  nu- 
merous tribes,  to  announco  the  objects 
of  the  visitors,  and  show  their  friendly 
dispositions.  They  were  invariably  well 
received,  and  readiness  was  shown  to 
open  trade  on  u  large  scale,  where  the 
facilities  for  conveyance  should  bo  pro- 
vided. A  trading  nnd  missionary  sta- 
tion was  first  formed  in  the  Igho  coun- 
try, ISO  miles  from  the  sen;  also  tho 
nucleus  for  a  colony  whither  liberated 
Africans  might  emigrate  from  Sierra 
Leone.  The  principal  productions  of 
Ijjjbo  are  palm  oil  nnd  rosewood;  cotton 
is  grown  for  domestic  use,  and  might,  if 
duo  encouragement  was  offered,  be 
largely  produced.  On  the  10th  of  Au- 
gust the  steamer  landed  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  tho  Biennc  and  Kwora,  where 
ground  was  promptly  given  for  a  factory 
and  mission  house.  The  people  are  de- 
scribed as  a  very  much  more  civilized 
cust  than  any  met  nearer  the  sea ;  they 
were  quite  devoted  to  trade,  and  under 
proper  instruction  and  influence  might 
soon  be  greatly  improved.  On  entering 
tho  main  streams  of  the  Kwora,  an 
abundance  of  water  was  found,  and  no 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  visiting  all 
tho  neighboring  towns.  The  river  was 
ascended  a  considerable  distance  against 
a  rapid  current,  when  tho  party  landed 
nnd   rode  inland   about    fifteen    miles 

through  a  fine  but  wild  country,  to  a  place  containing  not  less 
than  60,000  inhabitants — a  finely  chosen  spot.  The  king  was  a 
very  intelligent  person,  and  being  very  powerful,  every  effort  was 
made  to  eoment  a  permanent  friendship.  During  their  stay — 
about  two  days — the  members  of  the  expedition  feasted  on  milk, 
butter  and  honey.  The  ascent  of  the  river  was  continued  to  Rabba 
(a  point  never  passed  by  any  previous  expedition),  which  was 
reached  September  18th.  A  messenger  was  there  kindly  placed 
at  their  disposal  by  tho  king,  to  carry  despatches  to  Ilorin.  Capt. 
Baikio  believed  that  with  the  help  which  might  be  obtained,  there 
would  be  little  if  any  difficulty  in  opening  a  safe  road  from  Logos, 
on  the  seacoast,  through  the  Yoruba  county,  to  Rabba,  and  estab- 
lishing, where  requisite,  a  regular  postal  communication.  Rabba 
is  on  the  regalar  caravan  route.  At  this  point  the  letter  from 
which  these  facts  aro  taken  is  dated.  It  was  intended  to  continue 
the  ascent  of  the  river,  but  a  subsequent  letter  mentions  that  after 
advancing  fifteen  miles  further  the  steamer  was  driven  on  the  rocks 
and  sunk.  A  second  steamer  would  soon  arrive  for  her  relief. 
Though  the  expedition  had  been  eighty-seven  days  in  the  river, 
their  health  continued  good.  Accurate  charts  had  been  laid  down, 
and  numerous  soundings  taken.  The  existence  of  six  or  seven 
tributary  streams,  previously  unknown,  had  also  been  ascertained. 


STRENGTH  OF  METAL. 

In  some  experiments  made  for  testing  the  comparative  strength 
of  plain  and  corrugated  metal,  tho  superiority  of  the  latter  was 
significantly  demonstrated.  Two  pieces  of  copper,  of  equal  sur- 
face and  thickness,  were  formed  into  arches  of  about  fifteen  inches 
in  length,  the  one  having  a  flat  surface  and  the  other  two  corru- 
gated arches.  The  arch  with  the  flat  surface  gave  way  under  the 
weight  of  a  few  pounds,  while  the  corrugated  arch  withstood  the 
weight  of  two  men,  who  violently  surged,  upon  it  without  making 
the  least  impression.  In  another  experiment,  made  on  a  large 
scale,  and  under  equal  conditions,  tho  plain  arch  gave  way  with 
3126  pounds  of  pig  iron  upon  its  crown,  while  the  corrugated  arch 
bore  the  weight  of  16,994  pounds  of  tho  same  metal  for  forty-eight 
hours,  without  the  least  perceptible  deflection.  This  was  after- 
wards increased  to  27,000  pounds,  which  also  remained  forty- 
eight  hours  with  no  visible  deflection. — Scientific  Record. 
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THE  GRANITE  STATE  PINE. 

Some  time  previous  to  the  Revolution,  a  gentleman  by  the 
name  of  Chamberlain,  purporting  to  be  an  agent  for  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  came  into  this  section  of  the  country  in  pursuit  of 
trees  suitable  for  masts  for  the  royal  navy.  He  found  one  in  the 
westerly  part  of  Concord,  and  another  in  Hopkinton,  of  enormous 
Bize.  The  one  in  Hopkinton  was  a  white  pine.  It  grew  on  the 
farm  now  owued  by  Mr.  Isaiah  Webber,  about  one  mile  north  of 
the  east  village.  The  roots  and  a  part  of  the  stump  may  now  be 
seen  a  few  rods  west  of  Mr.  Webber's  buildings.  The  king's 
agent  employed  Capt.  Jonathan  Chase,  the  grandfather  of  Bishop 
Chase,  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  the  town,  with  several  other  per- 
sons, to  cut  the  tree  and  draw  it  to  Se wall's  Fall,  in  the  Merrimac 
River,  a  distance  of  eight  or  ten  miles.  When  the  tree  was  fallen, 
it  was  cut  off  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  in  length,  and  then  meas- 
ured three  feet  in  diameter  at  the  top.  The  exact  dimensions  of 
the  stump  we  cannot  ascertain  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  Dr.  John  Web- 
ber, father  of  Samuel  Webber,  the  president  of  Harvard  College, 
who  lived  near  by,  drove  a  yoke  of  large  oxen  upon  the  stump 
and  turned  them  about  upon  it  with  ease.  Fifty-five  yokes  of 
oxen  were  employed  to  draw  the  mast  to  the  river,  and  a  road 
was  cut  the  whole  distance  through  the  forest  for  that  purpose ; 
and  it  is  said  to  have  often  happened,  while  passing  over  the 
rough  country,  that  several  yokes  of  oxen  were  suspended  by 
their  necks  from  the  ground,  by  the  draught  of  those  forward  of 
them.  In  passing  down  a  steep  hill  in  the  west  parish  of  Con- 
cord, the  team  was  divided,  and  a  portion  of  it  put  in  the  rear  ; 
but  the  hold-back  chains  broke,  and  the  immense  burden  slid  for- 
ward with  fearful  velocity,  crashing  off  the  horns  of  the  oxen  upon 
the  tongue,  and  stopping  finally  against  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree. 
That  place  to  this  day  goes  by  the  name  of  "tail-down  hill." 
The  mast  was  floated  down  the  Merrimac  at  high  water ;  but  in 
passing  over  Amoskeag  Falls,  about  twenty  miles  below  the  place 
where  it  was  put  into  the  river,  it  broke  in  the  middle.  The  butt 
end  floated  out  of  the  current  into  a  small  cove  in  Andover,  Mass., 
where  it  remained  until  it  decayed.  When  the  mast  broke,  the 
king's  agent,  Chamberlain,  was  sitting  on  his  horse  on  the  bank  of 
the  river;  he  exclaimed,  "  I  am  ruined  !"  and  putting  spurs  to  his 
horse,  he  rode  off,  and  was  never  seen  or  heard  from  afterwards. 


BLESSIJfG  THE  RIVER  XETA. 

On  the  1 8th  of  January  of  every  year, 
at  which  time  the  Neva  u  frozen,  a  re- 
markable ceremony  takes  place  on  the 
ice  immediately  in  front  of  the  Winter 
Palace  at  St.  Petersburg.  It  is  per- 
formed in  commemoration  of  the  bap- 
tism of  Christ  in  the  river  Jordan. 
Throughout  the  whole  empire  of  Rus- 
sia it  is  customary  at  this  period  to  bless 
the  streams  and  rivers.  In  St.  Peters- 
burg i!n;  ommony  i"  conducted  with 
ere**  magnificence.  The  dignitaries  ot 
the  Russian  church  assemble  earlr  in 
the  morning  in  the  chapel  of  the  palace, 
and  hear  rna>tt  jHrrformed  by  the  Metro- 
politan of  St.  Petersburg  and  Novgorod.  * 
At  its  conclusion  the  clergy,  piecedcd 
by  their  banners,  and  wiring  their 
richest  robes,  proceed  through  the  vari- 
ous apartments  of  the  palace  to  the 
courtvard,  followed  in  order  of  proces- 
sion by  the  nobles  and  members  of  the 
imperial  family  and  court.  Notwith- 
standing the  intense  cold,  even*  head  is 
uncovered,  and  remains  so  throughout 
".jC^*  ■"    *  ■>-   j*',- '>  the  ceremony,  which  is  conducted  in 

the  most  solemn  and  imposing  manner. 
Leaving  the  palace,  the  procession, 
which  haa  been  joined  by  the  emperor, 
now  proceeds  toward*  the  Neva,  on 
which  a  temporary  building  has  been 
erected.  Tho  Metropolitan  having  tak- 
en up  his  position  under  the  dome  of 
this  building,  he  is  surrounded  by  the 
clergy  und  choristers,  who  commence 
chanting  hymns.  At  this  moment  the 
scene  is  very  imposing;  thousands  ot 
people  crowd  the  quays,  and  masses  of 
troops  drawn  up  here  and  there,  with 
their  arras  glittering  in  a  brilliant  sun, 
all  tend  to  impress  those  present  with 
the  importance  and  solemnity  of  tho 
ceremony.  The  chanting  concluded, 
1  the  cannons  on  the  Vasiu-Ostroff  an- 
nounce to  the  faithful  that  the  benediction  is  about  to  be  given. 
The  people  fall  on  their  knees,  and  the  Metropolitan,  taking  the 
crucifix,  plunges  it  into  the  river,  from  which  a  large  space  of  ice 
has  been  removed  for  the  occasion.  The  clergy  now  sprinkle  the 
crowd  with  the  water,  which  terminates  the  ceremony.  The  em- 
peror then,  according  to  custom,  kisses  the  hand  of  the  Metropol- 
itan, who  in  return  kisses  that  of  the  emperor.  His  majesty 
then  mounts  his  horse,  and  rides  over  to  the  principal  entrance  of 
the  palace,  while  the  troops  defile  before  him,  rending  the  air  with 
loyal  acclamations. 


RAISING  THE  STATUE  OF  PETER  THE  GREAT. 

The  mechanical  arrangements  for  raising  this  statue  were  made 
with  consummate  skill.  In  the  centre  of  the  immense  space  ot 
Isaac's  Place  stands,  in  its  simple  grandeur,  the  equestrian  statue 
of  the  czar,  on  the  summit  of  an  enormous  block  of  granite,  bear- 
ing an  appropriate  inscription,  "PetroPrimo,  Catharina  Secunda," 
— a  reminiscence  from  the  great  czarina  of  the  illustrious  founder 
of  the  Russian  capital.  The  undertaking  at  the  time  was  looked 
upon  as  a  great  engineering  feat,  and  it  excited  among  scientific 
men  as  much  interest  as  the  launching  of  the  monster  ship  at  the 
present  time.  Crowds  attended  to  ■witness  the  proceedings.  The 
end  to  be  attained  was  to  drag  the  rock  from  the  river  to  the  place 
where  it  now  stands — a  marvel  to  those  who  look  upon  it.  The 
only  mechanical  power  used  was  the  capstan,  worked  by  men 
with  handspikes,  just  as  the  anchor  of  a  ship  is  lifted.  But  the 
peculiar  feature  of  the  arrangements,  and  which  insured  their  suc- 
cess, was  the  multiplication  of  the  lines  of  traction.  To  put  the 
rock  in  motion,  its  weight  and  friction,  relieved  by  rollers,  together 
with  the  increased  resistance  caused  by  the  ascent  up  the  inclined 
plane,  were  calculated,  and  the  motive  force  required  was  ascer- 
tained. To  obtain  an  amount  of  power  in  excess  of  that  force, 
fifty  powerful  capstans,  each  worked  by  twenty  men  and  hauling 
on  its  own  cable,  were  employed.  The  whole  operations  were  un- 
der the  orders  of  the  English  admiral  Greig,  then  in  the  service  of 
the  Russian  empress.  By  beat  of  drum  the  working  of  the  cap- 
stans was  regulated,  and  at  every  roll  the  granite  block,  put  in 
motion  by  the  strain  on  the  fifty  cables,  attached  to  as  manv  points 
of  traction,  was  gradually  moved  up  to  its  foundation. — Reynolds, 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Plctorinl.] 
THE    MOTHER'S    GRIEFS. 

Dr  A.  M.  DATES. 

You  will  waken  tho  violots,  Wind, 

And  the  cowslips  steeped  in  dew, 
With  the  crimson  honey-bollR  thnt  biud 

Our  cottage  the  cummer  through. 
Tho  strawberry  will  blush  In  the  graffi, 

Down  by  tho  whisperins'edge, 
Wlicro  flocks  of  the  rosiest  sunbeams  pass 

Over  tho  alder  hedgo. 

You  will  como  to  our  dwelling,  Sun — 

Our  home  by  tho  sycamore ; 
But,  alas!  the  feot  of  our  little  one 

Ilavo  passed  to  the  thither  shore. 
Tho  robins  may  flutter  nnd  build, 

With  tho  oriole  and  tho  wren, 
But  his  little  heart  will  ne'er  bo  filled 

With  joy  at  the  sight  again 

For  cold  as  the  moonbeam  mild. 

That  falls  in  a  silver}'  rift, 
Are  the  dimpled  hands  of  my  little  child — 

White  as  tho  new  snow-drift. 
Tho  rings  of  his  golden  hair 

Arc  smoothed  from  his  pale  pure  brow : 
Js  it  death,  I  cry,  iu  my  wild  despair, 

That  must  take  him  from  me  now? 

Blow  softly,  ye  winter  winds, 

Over  his  last  low  bed ; 
He  has  always  lain  on  his  mother's  breast, 

But  now  in  tho  dust  instead. 
I  give  him,  0  angel  band. 

To  your  holy  care  above ; 
Then  tenderly  hold  the  little  hand 

Of  my  hcaveu-a wakened  love ! 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE   BAND    MASTER. 

ET   MRS.   MARY   A.   DENI90H". 

"  Tickets  for  us,  tickets  for  us  ! — and  they  say  it  will  be  such 
a  concert !" 

These  words  sainted  mine  ear  one  fair  morning  as  I  stood  in 
the  consulate  of  a  foreign  port,  intently  scanning  an  American 
map.  The  voice  was  unmistakeably  that  of  my  rosy-cheeked  sis- 
ter, and  as  I  turned,  she  held  out  a  number  of  daintily  enamelled 
cords  that  were  to  insure  us  places  for  the  evening.  Several 
young  men  of  the  colony  had  organized  themselves  into  an  ama- 
teur band,  and  judging  by  the  commendation  of  the  Colonial  Ga- 
zette, which  distinguished  journal  devoted  nearly  a  dozen  lines  to 
their  praise — and  the  rapturous  admiration  of  several  of  our 
friends,  had  acquitted  themselves  very  creditably  on  former 
occasions. 

It  was  through  the  politeness  of  the  band-master  that  we  had 
received  this  complimentary  token.  We  had  met  him  several 
times  on  the  parade-ground,  had  been  much  pleased  with  his  re- 
fined and  handsome  though  somewhat  melancholy  face,  and  at 
last  on  making  his  acquaintance,  had  found  him  a  most  valuable 
acquisition  to  our  society.  We  learned  that  he  was  band-master 
from  choice,  not  necessity ;  that  he  was  very  wealthy,  lived  in  fine 
style,  and  frequented  the  best  society.  That  he  was  somewhat 
eccentric  we  judged  from  more  intimate  companionship. 

My  sister  was  a  wild,  merry,  wee  thing,  her  cheeks  dimpled,  her 
hair  hanging  in  curls  that  grew  golden  in  the  sun,  and  on  her  lips 
the  language  of  fun  and  mischief  sat  enthroned. 

"  They  do  say  that  Avondel  plays  the  violin  divinely !"  ex- 
claimed my  sister,  dancing  down  the  long  room ;  "and  he  is  going 
to  give  us  some  of  those  grand  airs  that  we  heard  in  the  English 
opera  house.  0,  I  do  long  to  hear  '  Tatti  Batti '  from  '  Don  Gio- 
vanni/ don't  you?"  And  away  she  went  dancing  and  humming 
"  Chide  me,  chide  me." 

I  was  very  well  pleased  with  the  idea  of  going,  for  I  had  become 
weary  of  the  monotony  of  rides  and  visits,  and  I  had  heard  of  the 
band-master's  superior  excellence  as  a  violinist ;  also  that  it  was 
very  seldom  he  would  play  on  that  instrument  for  even  his  friends, 
but  that  ho  actually  sat  alone,  at  the  hour  when  twilight  should  be, 
and  performed  so  ravisliingly  that  those  who  managed  by  stealth 
to  hear  him,  declared  that  Ole  Bull  himself  could  not  be  greater. 

There  is  no  twilight  in  the  tropics.  With  a  steady  step  the  sun 
marches  down  behind  the  palm  trees,  throwing  great  shafts  of  gold 
upon  their  broad  leaves ;  the  heavens  burn  with  a  lurid  glare ;  the 
intense  red  gradually  changes  to  pale  yellow  and  to  purple,  then 
to  gray ;  the  great  orb  sinks  out  of  sight,  the  shadows  die  along 
the  earth  and  the  heavens,  and  the  darkness  falls  with  the  swift 
motion  of  a  passing  cloud.  The  moon  that  evening,  however, 
seemed  like  a  pale  sun.  We  walked  to  the  concert  room,  a  rude 
hall  shaded  by  majestic  palms,  and  on  every  hand  the  scented 
flowers  threw  us  their  sweets.  The  canal  upon  whoso  borders  we 
lingered,  shone  with  a  dark,  bright  gleam,  and  we  could  sec  the 
pink  cactus  flowers  upon  their  high,  thick  stems,  rising  from 
garden  hedges,  and  growing  wildly  by  the  road-side. 

We  were  ushered  into  the  hall  with  great  ceremony.  It  was  a 
very  mean  and  poorly  furnished  place,  lighted  by  dripping  candles 
and  a  few  globe  lamps.  The  benches  were  uncushioned,  the  floor 
uncarpeted,  and  the  room  looked  almost  wretched.  Upon  the 
platform  stood  a  spider-legged  piano,  about  which  a  very  small 
man  with  tremendous  whiskers  was  hopping  and  frisking  with  tho 
most  important  air  imaginable  ;  arranging  music,  moving  the  little 
box  of  an  instrument  into  a  more  favorable  position,  changing 
candles,  and  making  himself  laughably  conspicuous.    A  green 


baize  curtain  bid  tho  rest  of  the  performers,  and  numerous  twangs, 
tweaks  and  squeaks  gave  assurance  of  what  was  to  come.  Tho 
whole  thing  looked  ?o  much  like  a  little  school  exhibition  of  very 
small  scholars,  that  I  wanted  to  laugh,  but  restraining  myself  by 
an  effort,  I  watched  tho  preliminaries,  occasionally  giving  a  jog 
and  a  "hush  "to  Lilly,  who  could  not  so  easily  conquer  her  risible 
faculties. 

But  when  tho  band-master  came  forward,  I  felt  no  longer  any 
inclination  for  mirth.  That  sad  and  seriously  sweet  face  had  al- 
ways excited  in  me  emotions  of  pity,  I  knew  not  why,  only  I  felt 
as  if  he  must  have  suffered.  His  features  were  beautiful,  but  in 
the  large  gray  eye  that  dropped  so  quickly,  and  in  the  delicate 
lips  that  always  seemed  ready  to  quiver,  lay  the  oxeceding  charm 
of  his  countenance.  I  could  think  of  nothing  cheerful  while  he 
drew  the  plaintive  how  across  the  strings  of  his  violin,  although  I 
bad  just  been  laughing  very  heartily  at  the  short,  obsequious  man 
of  the  piano,  who  sung,  very  grotesquely,  about  a  blacksmith,  and 
whose  complacency  in  his  own  funny  powers,  as  he  puffed  and 
spluttered  over  a  huge  white  collar,  was  much  more  comical  than 
the  very  comic  song.  One  glance  at  the  hand-master's  face 
dispelled  all,  everything  but  thought  of  his  emotion  and"  apparent 
unhappiness. 

"  He  looks  as  if  he  could  hardly  finish  that  aria,"  I  whispered 
to  my  husband,  who  replied  : 

"I  thought  the  same  tiling. " 

I  turned  to  Lilly's  merry  face ;  there  was  a  shadow  on  it,  and 
she  gazed  as  if  fascinated  at  the  sorrowful  countenance  bending 
above  the  violin.  I  fancied  I  saw  a  tear  drop  from  his  eyes  upon 
the  polished  instrument,  but  it  might  have  been  only  fancy.  He 
looked  like  a  man  who  had  sufficient  self-control  to  command  his 
feelings  whatever  they  might  be. 

"  I  am  sure  that  man  has  seen  deep  trouble,"  said  a  voice  be- 
hind us. 

"Shouldn't  wonder,"  replied  her  escort,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  said  it  convinced  me  that  ho  at  least  knew  something  of 
the  band-master's  history. 

It  was  Lieutenant  Haulison  who  spoke,  and  I  mentally  deter- 
mined the  next  time  I  should  sec  him  to  put  the  question  point 
blank,  whether  he  knew  aught  of  any  trouble  that  had  ruffled  the 
calm  of  this  man's  life.  Only  once  again  the  band-master  ap- 
peared before  the  audience,  in  a  solo  from  "  Lucia  di  Lammer- 
moor,"  and  I  noticed  that  though  the  listeners  applauded  with 
great  spirit,  ho  never  smiled  or  looked  particularly  pleased  as  the 
others  did,  but  only  bent  forward  with  a  dignified  bow,  and  van- 
ished with  that  same  fixed  sorrow  on  his  face  and  in  his  eye. 

"  I  don't  want  to  hear  that  man  again,"  said  my  volatile  sister, 
with  a  pout,  as  we  emerged  into  tho  open  air. 

"  Why  not,  pray  ?"  asked  my  husband. 

"  0,  ho  looks  so  gloomy  that  he  gives  me  the  horrors,"  she  re- 
plied, with  a  laugh.  "  He  might  be  passably  handsome  if  it  wasn't 
for  that  fixed  melancholy,  always  making  one  think  of  death,  or 
some  dreadful  disappointment.  I  declare  the  next  time  he  calls, 
I'll  ask  him  if  he  ever  laughed  in  his  life,  see  if  I  don't." 

Lieutenant  Haulison  came  to  the  consulate  the  next  day,  and 
to  him  our  Lilly  declared  the  same  determination ;  that  she  meant, 
most  surely  and  solemnly,  to  ask  the  band-master  if  ho  ever 
laughed  in  his  life. 

"  He  might  answer  you  perhaps  with  a  sigh,  and  declare  that 
he  was  once  the  gayest  of  gay  fellows,"  replied  the  lieutenant. 

"  What  can  have  altered  him  so  ?  I  declare  I  actually  thought 
he  cried  last  night !"  exclaimed  Lilly. 

" I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  did,"  rejoined  the  lieutenant;  "he 
was  dreadfully  shaken,  I  saw  myself.  Did  you  notice  that  he 
frequently  looked  towards  you?" 

Lilly  blushed.  "  I  hope  not,"  she  said,  smartly ;  "  I  don't  want 
to  be  noticed  by  a  man  that  hasn't  any  more  spirit  than  to  cry 
over  his  music.     He  must  be  a  ninny." 

"  By  no  means,"  said  the  lieutenant,  gravely ;  "  but  one  of  the 
purest,  noblest  souls  that  ever  lived ;  a  constant  rebuke  to  us  wild 
fellows  of  the  army.  And  as  you  have  felt  some  sympathy  for 
him,  thinking  that  he  has  seen  trouble,  I  will  tell  y-ou  that  he  has 
had  very  deep  and  peculiar  trouble.  If  ^you  wish  to  hear,  and  will 
promise — " 

"  O,  sister,  come  in  here !"  cried  Lilly,  her  face  all  aglow,  as  sho 
called  me  from  my  cosy  seat  by  the  window  under  the  shade  of  a 
lime  tree ;  "  here's  a  story  for  you.  This  dear,  good,  clever  man 
is  going  to  tell  us  something  about  the  band-master.  If  you  con- 
fide it  to  us  two,"  she  added,  laughing,  as  she  led  mo  forward,  "  I 
promise  that  it  shall  never  go  any  further ;  but  if  you  told  it  to 
me  alone,  I  should  feel  inclined  to  get  at  least  one  person  to  sharo 
it  with  me." 

"  It  is  not  much  of  a  story,"  said  the  lieutenant,  laughing  in 
Lilly's  glowing  face  ;  "  not  a  long  story,  I  mean ;  as  to  its  inter- 
est, I  leave  you  to  judge  of  that.  The  first  time  I  saw  the  band- 
master, I  thought  as  you  do,  that  he  must  be  a  gloomy,  unsocial 
fellow;  a  misantlrrope,  in  fact;  and  when  I  came  to  know  him 
more  intimately,  I  could  not  but  wonder  that  a  man  so  rich  in  re- 
sources, with  the  means  of  enjoyment  lavishly  within  his  reach, 
should  yet  conduct  himself  with  so  much  decorum  and  decision  of 
character.  If  a  band-master  is  tolerably  gentlemanly  and  agree- 
able, the  officers  generally  treat  him  with  some  attention,  though 
not  exactly  like  one  of  themselves.  But  we  soon  found  that 
Avondel  was  not  only  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  but  a  man  of 
immense  wealth,  ond  we  Englishmen,  you  know,  like  to  get  hold 
of  the  golden  finger." 

"Disinterested  nation,"  pouted  Lilly,  at  which  tho  lieutenant 
laughed  a  little,  and  went  on. 

"  There  was  some  attraction  between  us  two  ;  what  made  it  I 
could  never  tell,  for  we  are  as  opposite  as  light  and  darkness ;  but 
we  were  soon  strolling  arm  in  arm  together,  or  sitting  in  his  al- 


most royally  furnished  rooms,  telling  over  stories  of  our  early  life. 
I — now  don't  discard  me,  Miss  Lilly — have  had  some  famous  love 
adventures,  and  sometimes  I  would  get  talking  of  them.  How- 
ever, his  mood  always  checked  me  ;  he  took  his  violin,  went  away 
by  himself,  and  improvised  mournful  airs,  till,  wild  fellow  as  I 
am,  they  brought  tears  to  my  eyes; — don't  despise  me,  Miss  Lilly. 
One  night  I  asked  him  for  a  certain  air.  I  never  saw  a  man  so 
terribly  agitated  as  he  was  at  my  request.  He  almost  threw  lus 
violin  from  him  and  walked  the  floor,  striving  to  command  him- 
self. As  for  me,  I  was  thoroughly  alarmed  and  on  the  point  of 
taking  my  leave,  when  he  entreated  mo  to  stay,  and  saying  that 
he  believed  he  could  bear  his  burden  better  by  confiding  his  story 
to  me,  ond  he  told  me  what  great  sorrow  was  consuming  his  life. 
Briefly,  then,  he  is  in  the  first  place  a  widower." 

"  Poor  fellow !"  said  Lilly,  pityingly. 

"  It  seems  he  was  a  poor  German  boy,  left  fatherless  and  moth- 
erless in  the  city  of  New  York,  ond  educotcd  by  a  rich,  benevolent 
man,  who  died  suddenly  before  he  hod  mode  ony  will.  Ho  was 
then  nineteen  years  old,  and  had  of  course  to  depend  upon  his 
own  resources.  He  chose  the  profession  of  music,  and  soon  had 
a  full  ond  paying  class,  and  became  quite  popular  as  a  teacher. 
One  of  his  scholars  was  the  beautiful  daughter  of  an  old  New 
York  aristocrat." 

"  Here  comes  the  romance,"  whispered  Lilly. 

"  Yes,  here  comes  the  romance,  for  if  tho  miniature  which  tho 
bond-master  has  in  his  possession  bo  like  her,  she  must  have  had 
one  of  the  very  sweetest  faces  that  ever  was  seen.  He  was  a  poor, 
penniless  music-teacher,  she  the  daughter  of  a  millionaire.  Ho 
loved  her  well  nigh  to  distraction,  but  for  a  time  secretly  and 
hopelessly,  till  the  day  came  when  he  found  he  did  not  love  alone. 
Even  then,  though  almost  wild  with  his  great  joy,  he  was  too 
honorable  to  breathe  of  his  passion,  and  for  months  studied  his 
looks,  words  and  actions  in  her  presence,  striving  with  all  his 
might  to  be  calm  and  tranquil.  But  when  did  such  struggles 
ever  prevail?  Not  in  his  case,  most  assuredly — for  in  some  mo- 
ment of  overmastering  affection,  he  told  her  all ;  and  she  listened 
— not  unwillingly,  of  course.  It  would  never  do  to  think  of  mar- 
riage then  ;  but  both  were  young  and  could  wait  potiently — woit 
till  he  could  conquer  fame  and  win  fortune.  Three  years  passed 
away,  and  suitor  after  suitor  was  rejected  by  the  sweet  Alice.  An 
old  man  of  sixty,  who  was  determined  to  bide  his  time,  waited 
patiently  for  her  favor.  O,  how  rich  he  was  !  They  said  his  wife 
might  live  like  a  countess,  for  his  wealth  was  almost  fabulous ; 
and  the  father  of  Alice  seconded  his  suit — he  wished  Alice  to 
marry  Graybeard.  One  day,  after  being  importuned  till  sho 
could  bear  it  no  longer,  Alice  told,  first  the  old  man,  then  her 
father,  of  her  love.  The  former  turned  red  and  laughed ;  the  lat- 
ter grew  pole,  and  swore — swore  the  most  fearful  oaths  that  sho 
should  die  before  she  should  marry  this  adventurer,  this  poverty- 
stricken,  blue-eyed,  yellow-haired  German ;  and  that  if  he  ever 
met  him,  he  would  kick  him  in  the  street,  for  daring  to  como  to 
that  great  house,  and  steal  tho  jewel  they  had  guarded  with  so 
much  caro. 

She  prayed  and  wept,  as  loving  woman  does  when  she  is  cross- 
ed in  her  dearest  wishes  ;  then  sho  grew  pale  and  stern,  gathered 
up  her  jewels  like  a  brave  heroine  that  she  was,  and  went  one 
stormy  night  to  the  home  of  her  lover,  told  him  the  whole  story, 
and,  of  course,  threw  herself  upon  his  protection.  In  an  hour 
they  were  man  and  wife ;  in  less  than  two  they  were  torn  asunder, 
and,  poor  fellow,  I  don't  wonder  he  mourns !" 

"But  how  did  she  die?"  asked  Lilly,  who  with  myself  was  in- 
tensely interested. 

"For  three  months,"  resumed  the  lieutenant,  "he  searched  for 
her  distractedly.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  received  a  letter 
from  his  native  Germany.  An  uncle  of  his  mother  had  died,  be- 
queathing him  a  splendid  property,  and  he  was  urged  to  sail  im- 
mediately for  that  country.  Had  this  only  occurred  but  a  few 
months  sooner !  Ho  determined  to  set  sail  for  his  native  land, 
return  with  his  wealth,  and  search  for  his  wife  till  he  found  her, 
or  die  in  the  attempt.  His  was  no  ordinary  love.  He  had  known 
neither  mother  nor  fother  since  his  earliest  years ;  ho  had  never 
had  a  sister  or  brother.  The  gentleman  who  educated  him  was, 
strange  to  say,  of  ,a  cold,  unsocial  turn,  yet  a  man  of  admirable 
generosity.  In  that  stately  home,  although  surrounded  with  every 
luxury,  and  books  and  music  in  abundance,  he  had  found  no 
heart-love  such  as  his  soul  yearned  for.  And  when  it  was  given 
him,  it  became  the  very  element  of  his  life — o  great  and  grand 
passion,  into  which  all  other  feelings  were  merged.  He  loved  as 
only  such  an  intense,  refined  nature  is  capable  of  loving.  Thus, 
when  at  the  very  moment  of  his  departure  two  letters  were  placed 
in  his  hands,  one  ominously  edged  with  black,  every  nerve  was 
shaken  with  apprehension.  The  other  was  in  the  dear  familiar 
hand  of  Alice,  and  he  has  read  it  to  me  so  often,  that  I  think  I 
can  repeat  it.     It  ran  thus : 

" '  My  dearest  Hdsband  • — They  hold  me  up  while  I  address 
you.  My  hand  feels  the  cold  clasp  of  death — I  am  dying.  May 
the  cruel  hearts  that  have  separated  us  never  know  the  pangs  that 
at  this  moment  strike  through  mine.  Could  I  only  lay  my  head 
on  your  dear  bosom — O,  I  could  die  contented  !  But  that  cannot 
be ;  they  have  taken  me  away,  and  I  know  not  where  I  am.  God 
forever  bless  you,  my  best  beloved — how  you  will  mourn  for  me  ! 
Dearest,  dearest  husband,  farewell !  It  may  not  bo  a  long  while 
before  we  meet  again.  They  measure  no  time  in  heaven — fare- 
well !  Alice,  tour  Wife.' 

"  The  other  letter,  I  need  not  say,  announced  her  death.  That 
voyage  must  have  been  fraught  with  terrible  sadness  to  him." 

"  0,  terrible  !  terrible  !"  we  all  murmured. 

" I  don't  believe  she  did  die!"  exclaimed  Lilly,  snapping  her 
eyes,  that  their  moisture  might  not  be  seen. 

"  Yes ;  the  nows  was  confirmed  by  one  of  the  New  York  papers. 
It  was  sent  out  to  him  after  he  arrived  in  Germany.    He  has  never 
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Ginco  visited  the  United  States.  Hi*  health  foiling,  lio  waa  ad- 
vised to  sock  Homo  wanner  climato,and  that  is  wbyho  come  here, 
Hut  I  think  ho  will  DOVOr  recover  from  that  blonr.  It  in  a  pity. 
He  is  yet  very  young,  and  would  make  somebody  saeh  a  kind, 
devoted  husband." 

His  ejus  wandered  to  Lilly.  She  did  not  see  thai  be  regarded 
her,  and  I  alone  know  of  whom  the  yoong  girl  was  thinking, 
No;  the  band-master,  were  !iin  heart  ever  so  free,  would  find  no 
encouragement  in  that  direction  ;  the  key  uf  her  heart  was  held 
in  the  keeping  of  another. 

One  sultry  day,  I  waked  up  smitten  with  the  fever  of  the  climate. 
Tb'Oy  say  I  was  very  ill ;  I  only  rcmenihcr  that  I  longed  for  homo 
and  the  lluwcrs  and  fruits  of  my  native  clime  ;  and  when  the  dread 
sentence  was  averted,  and  I  could  lift  my  hand,  cool  hut  nerveless, 
10  my  hrow,  they  took  me  on  hoard  of  a  steamer,  and  my  face 
was  turned  homeward.  I  shall  never  forget  that  voyage;  though 
lasting  hut  a  few  weeks,  it  seemed  months  long  to  me.  Cribbed 
up  in  scarcely  sufficient  space  to  move,  alternately  chilling  and 
flashing,  the  vessel  laboring  with  unwieldy  motion,  and  shaken 
from  stem  to  stem  with  the  steady  vibration  of  the  machinery, 
many  times  I  thought,  amid  all  these  discomforts,  that  tbo  sea 
would  surely  receive  mo  in  its  dreadful  depths.  And  then  would 
come  vividly  hoforo  mo  the  scene  of  n  burial  which  I  bad  wit- 
nessed on  our  voyage  out, — fir.-Jt  the  rapid  sickening  of  a  stcrn- 
looking  man  ;  then  the  whisper  of  his  death,  then  the  station  at 
thojBido  of  the  vessel,  the  chaplain's  solemn  prayer,  the  lifting  of 
the  board,  the  dull,  heavy  plash  over  into  tho  yielding  waters  ;  and 
I  did  pray  that  I  might  he  buried  among  my  kindred. 

From  one  of  these  reveries  I  was  awakened,  late  one  day,  by 
my  husband's  voico,  saying: 

"Hero  is  somebody  who  wishes  in  person  to  ask  after  your 
health." 

I  looked  up,  and  novcr  was  I  so  much  surprised  as  when  I  saw 
the  plaintive  eyes  and  sorrowful  face  of  the  band-master  gazing 
down  upon  mc. 

"  You  aro  better,  I  hope,"  ho  said,  in  a  soft  voice. 

I  shook  my  head  ;  my  eyes  filled  with  tears.  Illness  had  weak- 
ened mo,  and  the  sudden  recollection  of  his  sad  fate  overcame  mo. 

"  If  you  could  bear  it,"  ho  said,  gently,  a  moment  after,  "  I 
■would  play  on  my  violin.  A  few  of  your  favorite  airs  might  be 
grateful  to  you." 

"Above  all  things,"  I  whispered,  "  I  want  music." 

So  he  sent  for  the  beautiful  instrument,  and  seating  himself  by 
the  small  casement,  he  played  like  an  angel.  It  soothed  me;  it 
chased  away  all  my  melancholy  forebodings.  "We  were  passing  a 
beautiful  island.  I  could  sco  the  hills  all  clad  in  vines, — the  blue 
sky  above  ;  I  could  inbalo  the  fragrance-breathing  air,  and  I  grew 
intensely  happy.  And  still  whenever  I  looked  at  that  profoundly 
melancholy  face  and  absent  eye,  pity  took  the  placo  of  every  other 
feeling. 

He  left  us,  promising  to  come  again  the  next  day.  My  hus- 
band told  mo  that  on  learning  that  we  were  going  home,  he  was 
seized  with  a  saddon  desire  to  return  to  America,,  and  that  when 
wo  had  stopped  for  two  days  at  Barbadoes,  he  had  been  surprised 
at  bis  appearance  in  a  small  steam  vessel  that  had  sailed  in  hope3 
to  overtake  us.  So  he  had  come  on  board  early  that  morning, 
and  had  been  with  Lilly  nearly  all  day.  He  further  added  that 
he  had  spoken  of  my  sister's  resemblance  to  one  he  had  loved, 
with  much  agitation,  and  asked  me  if  I  thought  it  possible  he  was 
getting  fond  of  Lilly.  I  advised  him  to  take  the  first  opportunity 
to  tell  him  of  Lilly's  engagement,  and  he  assured  mo  he  would. 

Every  day,  after  that,  our  stateroom  was  tilled  with  sweet  mu- 
sic. I  fancied  that  the  band-master's  eye  lost  something  of  its 
sadness,  and  as  we  neared  New  York  I  actually  saw  a  smile  on 
his  lips  for  tho  first  time.  He  said  then  that  he  had  had  a  beauti- 
ful dream,  that  was  why  ho  smiled. 

It  was  some  months  after  we  arrived  in  tho  great  city  before  I 
was  sufficiently  recovered  to  enjoy  again  the  common  pursuits  of 
life.  The  first  time  that  I  attended  at  any  public  place  was  on 
the  occasion  of  Jenny  Lind's  concert.  "We  had  arranged  it  that 
my  husband  and  myself,  tho  band-master  and  Lilly  should  go  to- 
gether. Let  us  here  mention  en  passant  that  Lilly's  betrothed  was 
a  young  sea  captain,  and  ho  had  not  returned  from  his  voyage. 
Let  mc  add  also  that  the  band-master  knew  of  this  engagement, 
and  considered  Lilly  only  in  tho  light  of  a  friend,  although  ho 
saw  an  evident  likeness  to  his  dead  brido.  I  shall  never  forget 
bow  bewilderingly  beautiful  seemed  the  great  audience  on  that 
occasion.  I  had  been  so  long  denied  the  sight  of  a  well-dressed 
throug,  so  long  confined  to  my  home  and  my  chamber,  that  I  felt 
as  gleeful  as  a  child,  and  tho  prospect  of  hearing  this  great  and 
sweet  singer  whose  praise  was  in  the  mouth  of  all,  from  the 
babo  to  the  patriarch,  gave  mc  a  sereno  joy  that  was  quite 
indescribable. 

Well,  Jenny  Lind  came,  and  rapture  came  too  ;  but  just  as  she 
was  in  the  midst  of  one  of  her  most  brilliant  strains,  there  was  a 
great  commotion  near,  and  presently  I  saw  the  crowd  pressing 
back  and  swaying  on  all  sides,  as  a  tall,  grandly-featured,  white- 
haired  man  came,  bearing  in  his  arms  a  pale,  lifeless  form.  I 
caught  but  a  glimpse;  the  features  were  very  like  my  sister's.  I 
turned  round  in  a  bewildered  way  to  make  sure  that  she  was  be- 
side me,  and  saw  the  band-master,  half  risen,  his  nostrils  dilated, 
bis  eyes  unnaturally  strained  and  bright,  his  cheek  whiter  thau  his 
snowy  brow,  his  locks  thrown  wildly  back,  while  his  hand  had 
clutched  tho  forward  seat,  and  was  holding  a  costly  veil  belonging 
to  tho  lady  in  front,  prisoned  in  its  convulsive  grasp.  I  felt  as  if 
I  should  faint  too.  The  band-master's  agitated  look  and  strange 
manner  had  attracted  all  the  gazers  within  our  circle.  A  gentle- 
man rather  unceremoniously  rescued  the  rumpled  lace  from  his 
hand,  but  he  appeared  no  more  to  mind  it  than  if  it  had  been  tho 
lightest  touch  of  the  wing  of  a  fly. 


"  How  shall  tget  out?"  he  whispered.    "I  most  go— cannol 
room  be  mode  '    Good  God  !  to  dunk  they  maj  can 
1  ibnl]  lose  box  n 

I  understood  somewhat  m  tha-wholc  affair  stood 

now.    Tho  band-master  had  been   ■■  o    Ij  doceired:  that  beauti- 
ful woman  was  his  wife  ;  she  had  seen  him.     Ye$t  it  v.. 
I:   io  ■  importance  that  he  should  follow,  and  though  th 
had  closed  again,  we  made  room  lor  htm,  ai.'l  :i    1  <   :     ;  -d  like  a 
polo  roadman,  all  stood  aside  with  not  a  £sw  block  looks  and  re- 
fined oaths,  to  lei  him  pass. 

I  will  not  lengthen  the  story.  He  found  the  sweet  Alice  in  the 
vestibule,  resisting  tho  entreaties  of  both  stem  father  an 
beard  lover,  to  go  from  thence.  I  need  not  tell  how  ibc  Sprang 
into  his  arms  at  sight  of  him,  us  still  pale  and  panting  he  sank  on 
his  knees  before  her,  nor  how  the  band-master  and  his  beautiful 
wife  live  on  a  line  estate  on  Staten  Island,  the  happiest  couple  I 
ever  BOW,  Lilly  and  I  go  there  very  frequently,  and  Alice  often 
tells  us  of  the  dark  days  when  she  was  kept  secluded  against  her 
will.  She  says  that  among  her  writings  they  found  u  romantic 
story  she  had  once  written,  in  which  was  the  identical  letter  re- 
ceived by  the  hand-muster.  The  plot  was  skilfully  planned,  hut 
it  was  a  failure,  for  Alice,  though  they  would  fain  have  persuaded 
her  that  her  husband  was  dead,  persisted  in  calling  herself  by  his 
name,  and  felt  that  God  would  once  more  unite  them.  And  so 
Ho  did. 
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"I  do  understand  you,"  he  answered;  "hear  me  now,"  he 
added,  quickly,  seeing  I  was  about  to  interrupt  him,  "  You  have 
listened  to  some  one  who  has  almost  poisoned  your  own  pnrc  in- 
stincts. With  me  your  honor  is  very  sacred  and  holy.  It  has 
been  a  long  time  since  I  was  first  interested  in  you  and  learned  to 
watch  you  day  by  day.  You  remember,  I  doubt  not,  the  first 
time  I  ventured  to  address  you.  I  wished  to  speak,  but  it  seemed 
as  I  looked  upon  you  that  I  could  not  frame  a  sentence  that  would 
not  fall  harshly  upon  your  cars.  You  looked  to  be  what  I  had 
long  waited  to  see — a  woman  whose  fresh,  unstained  soul  colored 
her  whole  being — a  woman  who  trusted  everything  as  good  and 
true,  because  she  herself  was  so  free  from  deceit.  I  sent  you  flow- 
ers, because  they  could  breathe  delicately  to  you  what  I  felt  and 
longed  to  say.  That  I  am  wealthy  is  not  my  fault.  I  look  upon 
and  prize  wealth  as  a  means,  not  an  aim.  I  have  been  so  taught 
by  a  high-minded,  noble  mother,  that  I  have  looked  beyond  the 
gilded  trappings  of  the  rich  and  proud,  and  ferreted  out  the  heart 
that  beat  beneath  them.  I  am  proud  only  of  the  honor,  of  which 
you  so  sarcastically  speak,  and  respected,  I  trust,  by  all  I  know, 
save  her  whose  respect  I  most  care  to  gain." 

"  Innocence  and  ignorance  sometimes  instinctively  reason,"  I 
replied,  in  a  hoarse  voice,  leaning  against  the  window-casing  for 
support,  as  I  spoke.  "  There  is  one  who  has  a  higher  and  holier 
right  to  your  kindness,  as  you  are  pleased  to  call  it,  than  I  can 
possibly  have.  So  long  as  you  forget  her  to  gain  tho  confidence 
of  those  who  may  appear  pure  and  innocent,  I  fear  your  honor 
will  be  greatly  at  stake." 

He  paused  a  moment,  then  said,  in  a  strange,  puzzled  tone : 

"  Do  you  mean  my  mother  V 

"  Not  your  mother,  sir,"  I  answered  sternly.  "  I  mean  your 
wife !" 

A  smile  broke  over  his  features  as  tho  import  of  my  answer 
became  plain  to  him.  He  came  to  mc  and  took  both  my  hands 
in  bis,  saying : 

"I  have  no  wife,  Mabel.  I  never  saw  a  woman  to  whom  I 
could  promiso  a  life-time  devotion  until  I  saw  you.  Do  you  un- 
derstand me  now  ? — shall  I  have  a  wife  V 

Before  I  could  answer  him  or  quiet  my  emotion,  the  shop-boy 
entered,  bringing  with  him  an  umbrella.  He  started  with  surprise 
on  seeing  my  companion,  and  when  I  thanked  him  for  remember- 
ing me,  and  told  him  I  was  going  to  ride  home,  a  mischievous, 
comical  smile  parted  his  lips  and  displayed  his  big,  white  teeth. 

In  spite  of  the  dashing  rain,  the  coachman  was  ordered  to  drive 
a  roundabout  way  to  Dell  Place,  and  the  street  lamps  were  lighted 
before  I  reached  home.  It  was  arranged  that  Philip  should  call 
at  my  uncle's  house  on  the  following  evening ;  and  without  anv 
fear  of  what  I  should  be  obliged  to  encounter,  I  saw  him,  and  felt 
sure  that  the  Caldwells  saw  him  too,  enter  the  carriage  and  drive 
away.  Mr.  Colburt,  Mary's  lover,  had  either  recognized  Mr. 
Rub lec  by  tho  street  lamp,  or  guessed  who  it  might  be,  for  on 
entering  the  parlor  he  asked  after  his  health,  followed  by  a  query 
from  Mary  as  to  whether  I  had  yet  made  his  wife's  acquaintance. 

"  I  have  not,"  I  replied,  "but  anticipate  doing  so  soon." 

A  laugh  at  my  expense  went  around  the  circle,  which  I  was  by 
far  too  contented  to  resent. 

"Are  you  personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Rublee— and  have 
you  ever  met  his  wife  V  I  inquired,  turning  to  Mr.  Colburt. 

"  I  have  friends  who  know  him  very  well,"  he  answered,  par- 
tially evading  my  question. 

I  smiled  a  reply. 

When  my  uncle  returned  from  his  office,  late  in  the  evening, 
and  learned  that  a  gentleman  had  accompanied  me  home,  and 
assisted  mc  from  a  carriage,  he  was  very  angry,  and  told  me 
harshly  that  I  must  go  away  from  bis  house.  I  informed  him 
that  I  intended  to  do  so,  and  was  pleased  to  gain  his  consent  so 
readily.  My  aunt  dropped  a  tear  for  Sarah's  poor,  misguided 
child  !    She  was  sure  she  had  tried  to  do  her  best  for  mo ;  she 


had  always  adrised  me  for  my  good — she  hud  given  me  a  muslin 
gown — she  had  tried  to  treat  and  feel  towards  me  just  as  she  did 
toward-*  her  own  children.  She  hoped  I  would  do  well  for  my 
poor  dead  mother's  sake,  and  that  I  should  take  a  wise  step  when 
i  ■  the  threshold  of  her  borne,    sir.  Colburt  smiled  a 

little;  my  comrinj  remaioi  and  I — I  with  the  : 

lime  o4  tld  not  be  otherwise  than  happy. 

I  stood  in  the  open;:.  ifo,  and  Eu  light  and  glory  were 

upon  all  that  I  saw. 

When  my  uncle  learned  that  I  re-ally  intended  to  go  away,  be 
urged  me  to  remain  with  him,  fearing,  pcrh&p*,  for  bU  own  good 
name  in  the  opinion  of  omen.  He  ■  that  I  had  some  object  in 
riew,  and  waj  confident  of  euoeeea whatever  it  might  in.-.    The 

following  evening  Mr.  RubleC  called,  and  there  was  not  a  small 
degree  of  chagrin  and  curiosity  risible  upon  the  face*  of  my  rela- 
tives as  I  introduced  hint,  lie  converged  in  an  cosy  manner  with 
my  uncle  and  aunt  upon  misoellaneoiU  subject.*,  very  seldom  ad- 
dressing mc.  A  pause  occurred  in  the  conversation,  as  Mr.  Hublce 
turned  to  my  uncle. 

"  Mr.  Caldwell,"  he  commenced,  "  there  ha.i  been  considerable 
uneasiness  manifested  by  you  and  your  family  a-*  to  my  honor  and 
respectability.  There  have  been,  aUo,  many  unpleasant  quest 
asked  Mabel  about  my  wife  and  family.  I  can  give  you  references 
as  to  my  character,  trusting  you  will  believe  me  when  I  most  sin- 
cerely avow  that  I  am  not  a  married  man  ;  and  whether  I  shall  be 
one  or  no,  it  remains  with  my  little  Mabel  to  decide.  When  she 
leaves  your  house,  as  you  have  advised  her  to  do,  the  will  find  a 
true  home  with  mc  and  rny  mother.  J)u  not  fear  that  the  will 
not  be  well  cared  for.  All  the  luxuries  that  wealth  can  bestow  or 
love  and  affection  devise  shall  be  here.*' 

My  uncle  stammered  forth  a  few  words  of  apology,  and  my 
aunt's  face  turned  very  red  ;  cousin  Mary  was  seized  with  a  vio- 
lent fit  of  coughing  and  left  the  room ;  and  I  turned  to  the  win- 
dow to  hide  the  grateful,  happy  tears  that  shone  in  my  eyes. 
Philip  was  evidently  pleased  at  the  turn  affairs  were  taking,  and 
smiling,  he  followed  mc  to  the  window.  My  uncle  said  some- 
thing about  "  Mr.  Rublec's  wishing  to  see  Mabel  alone,"  and 
moved  to  leave  the  room,  followed  by  the  remainder  of  his  hope- 
ful family.  Another  smile  broke  over  Mr.  Rublec's  face,  which 
he  did  not  strive  to  conceal,  as  he  bowed  to  the  last  form  that  dis- 
appeared through  the  door. 

"  Forget  them,  Mabel,"  he  said,  "  they  are  not  worthy  of  your 
remembrance.  My  mother  will  be  more  to  you  than  they  could 
ever  have  been,  even  had  they  anticipated  that  your  station  in  life 
would  some  day  be  better  than  theirs." 

"  Am  I  fitted  for  that  station,  Philip  !"  I  asked.  "Am  I  noble 
enough  to  be  your  wife  ?" 

He  did  not  answer  me,  he  only  came  nearer  to  me,  and  drew 
me  so  closely  to  him  that  my  head  rested  against  his  shoulder. 

"  God  keep  you,  Mabel,  and  help  me  to  watch  over  and  faith- 
fully guard  you !" 

The  words  came  earnestly  from  his  lips,  like  a  low,  out-gushing 
prayer — the  overflow  of  a  heart  full  of  pure  thoughts  and  high 
aspirations.  His  presence  was  holy  and  ennobling.  A  fear  came 
over  me  that  in  my  youthful  waywardness  I  should  cast  a  dark 
spot  upon  his  peacefully  flowing  life.  And  yet  I  was  happy,  and 
during  tho  five  swift  years  I  have  been  the  wife  of  Philip  Rublec 
I  have  not  tasted  sorrow.     God  bles3  you,  my  husband! 


THE  JASMINE. 

"We  are  told  that  a  duke  of  Tuscany  was  the  first  possessor  of 
this  pretty  shrub  in  Europe ;  and  he  was  so  jealously  fearful  lest 
others  should  enjoy  what  he  alone  wished  to  possess,  that  strict  in- 
junctions were  given  to  his  gardener  not  to  give  a  slip,  not  60 
much  as  a  single  flower,  to  any  person.  To  this  command  the 
gardener  would  have  been  faithful,  had  not  love  wounded  him  by 
the  sparkling  eye  of  a  fair  but  portionless  peasant,  whose  want  of 
a  little  dowry,  and  his  poverty,  alone  kept  them  from  the  hyme- 
nial  altar.  On  the  birthday  of  his  mistress  he  presented  her  with 
a  nosegay,  and  to  render  the  bouquet  more  acceptable,  ornament- 
ed it  with  a  branch  of  jasmine.  The  poveraJigUa,  wishing  to  pre- 
serve the  bloom  of  this  new  flower,  put  it  into  fresh  earth,  and  tho 
branch  remained  green  all  the  year.  In  the  following  spring  it 
grew,  and  was  covered  with  flowers.  It  flourished  and  multiplied 
so  much  under  the  fair  nymph's  cultivation,  that  she  was  able  to 
amass  a  little  fortune  from  the  sale  of  the  precious  gift  which  love 
had  made  her;  when,  with  a  sprig  of  jasmine  in  her  breast,  she 
bestowed  her  hand  and  wealth  on  the  happy  gardener  of  her  heart. 
And  the  Tuscan  girls,  to  this  day,  preserve  the  remembrance  of 
this  adventure,  by  invariably  wearing  a  nosegay  of  jasmine  on 
their  wedding  day  ;  and  they  have  a  proverb  which  says,  a  young 
girl  worthy  of  wearing  this  nosegay  is  rich  enough  to  make  the 
fortune  of  a  good  husband. — Notes  and  Queries. 


SIX    BRILLIANT    STORIES! 

Wo  have  just  issued  the  following  popular  Novelettes,  in  bound  form,  each 
elegantly  illusUaUd  with  four  large  original  drawings,  lomiing  the  cheapest 
books  ever  offered  in  this  country.  We  will  send  either  one  of  them,  pott 
paid,  bj  retarn  of  mail,  on  the  receipt  of  ticcniy  «nti,  or  we  will  send  the 
six  novels,  post  paid,  on  the  receipt  of  one  dollar.  We  are  resolved  upon 
small  profits  and  quick  sales : 

THE  PHANTOM  OF  THE  SEA :  or.  The  Red  Csoss  axd  the  Cmscxst. 
A  story  of  ifoston  Bay  and  the  Mediterranean.  A  nautical  romance  of 
vivid  interest,  and  great  ingenuity  of  plot..  ..by  PRANCIS  A.  DURIVAGK. 

THE  CABIN  BOY",  or,  Life  os  the  Wiso.  A  Tale  of  Fortune's  Freaks 
and  Fancies.  A  fine  sfory  of* life  in  its  various  phases  and  uuder  pome  of 
its  most  romantic  incidents.    By LIEUTEN AST  MURRAY. 

THK  LOST  TTETR, ;  or,  The  Duke  and  the  Lazzaroxe.  A  story  of  tragic 
interest,  portraying  scenes  in  one  of  the  most  stirring  times  of  the  history 
of  Naples.     By .SYLVANXS  COBB,  Jb. 

THE  ARKANSAS  RANGER:  or,  Dingle  the  Backwoodsman.  A  vivid 
and  charming  story  of  East  and  West,  unrivalled  in  plot  and  character. 
By LIEUTENANT   MURRAY. 

THE  DANCING  STAR:  or.  The  Smuggler  op  the  Chesapeake.  A  story 
of  the  sea  and  our  own  coast.  A  brilliant  nautical  tale  by  a  favorite  author. 
By J-  H.  INGRAHAM. 

THE  HEART'S  SECRET:  or,  The  Foetuses  op  a  Soldier.  A  story  of 
love  and  cne  low  httuudes.  A  charming  tale  from  one  of  our  old  and  fevo?  - 
iteauthors.    By LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

Enclose  the  money  and  receive  either  or  ail  by  return  of  mall. 
[£7=*  For  sale  at  all  of  the  periodical  depots. 
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encc  from  the  little  lot  of  ground  they  occupy.  Any  of  the  ordi- 
nary calamities  of  life  is  sufficient  to  ruin  them,  and  only  a  fortu- 
nate combination  of  circumstances  can  enable  them  to  lay  up 
anything  against  old  ago,  though  to  secure  an  avenir — a  future — 
is  the  untiring  effort  of  every  Frenchman  and  Frenchwoman. 
Failing  of  this  thoy  must  of  course  resort  to  public  charity  or  to 
mendicancy,  or  as  Burns  philosophically  says, 
"  The  laat  o't,  the  warat  o't 
la  only  just  to  beg." 


THE  OLD  SOLDIER  AND  THE  YOUNG  SOLDIER — PARISIAN  SCENE. 


TYPES  OP  FRENCH  CHARACTER. 

"We  present  on  this  page  a  couple  of  very  characteristic  sketch- 
es—one representing  a  retired  French  soldier,  aged  and  war-worn, 
resting  on  the  shoulder  of  a  bright  young  conscript — the  contrast 
between  the  two  faces  and  figures  being  as  great  as  can  be  imag- 
ined. The  friend  who  sent  us  the  sketches  from  Paris  adds  quite 
an  interesting  story  to  the  first  picture,  from  which  it  would  ap- 
pear that  it  is  a  sketch  from  actual  life.  He  writes  : — "  The  vete- 
ran advanced  slowly,  one  hand  resting  on  the  young  soldier.  His 
eyes,  forever  closed,  saw  not  the  sun  shining  through  the  blossoms 
of  the  horse-chestnut  trees.  In  the  place  of  his  right  arm  hung 
an  empty  sleeve,  and  one  of  his  thighs  rested  on  a  wooden  leg, 
the  ringing  of  which  on  the  pavement  made  the  passengers  turn 
to  look.  On  seeing  this  old  wreck  of  patriotic  struggles,  the 
greater  part  shook  their  heads  pitifully,  and  uttered  a  complaint 
or  a  malediction  against  war.  '  That  s  the  worth  of  glory !'  said 
a  fat  merchant,  turning  away  his  eyes  with  a  sort  of  horror.  '  A 
sad  employment  for  human  life !'  chimed  in  a  young  man  who 
carried  a  volume  of  philosophy  under  his  arm.  '  The  trooper 
would  have  done  better  not  to  leave  his  plough/  said  a  peasant. 
'Poor  old  man !'  murmured  a  woman,  almost  bursting  into  tears. 
The  veteran  had  heard  these  remarks,  and  his  brow  contracted, 
for  he  thought  his  young  guide  was  growing  pensive.  Struck 
with  the  remarks,  he  scarcely  answered  the  old  man's  questions, 
and  his  look,  vaguely  lost  in  space,  seemed  seeking  the  solution 
of  some  problem.  The  gray  moustaches  of  the  veteran  shook, 
and  checking  his  youthful  guide  with  the  single  arm  that  remain- 
ed to  him,  he  stopped  suddenly.  '  They  all  pity  me/  said  he,  '  be- 
cause they  don't  understand.  But  if  I  should  answer  them." 
'What  would  you  say,  father?'  asked  the  young  lad,  curiously. 
'  In  the  first  place  I  would  tell  the  woman  who  pities  me  as  she 
looks  at  me,  to  bestow  her  tears  on  other  misfortunes,  for  each  of 
my  wounds  recalls  an  effort  in  honor  of  the  flag.  The  devotion 
of  some  men  may  be  doubted  ;  mine  is  visible ;  I  bear  in  my  per- 
son proofs  of  service  written  with  the  enemy's  steel  and  lead  ;  to 
pity  me  for  having  done  my  duty,  would  be  to  suppose  it  would 
have  been  better  to  have  been  false  to  it.'  '  And  what  would  you 
reply  to  the  peasant,  father  V  1 1  would  answer  that  to  guide  the 
plough  in  peace,  the  frontier  must  be  first  guarded,  and  while  in- 
vaders stand  ready  to  devour  our  harvest,  we  must  have  arms  to 
defend  it  V  '  But  the  young  philosopher  shook  his  head,  deploring 
such  a  use  of  life.'  '  Because  he  knows  not  what  sacrifice  and 
suffering  teach.  We  have  put  in  practice,  without  knowing  them, 
the  books  he  studies' — we  have  defended  the  principles  he  applauds 
with  powder  and  bayonet.'  ■  And  at  the  price  of  your  limbs  and 
your  blood,  father — for  the  citizen  said,  that's  the  worth  of  glory.' 
'  Do  not  believe  it,  my  son — glory  is  the  bread  of  the  heart ;  it  is 
that  which  nourishes  devotion,  patience,  courage.  The  master  of 
all  has  bestowed  it  as  an  additional  bond  between  men.  To  de- 
sire to  be  noticed  by  one's  brothers,  is  it  not  to  prove  to  them  our 
esteem  and  our  sympathy  ?  The  necessity  of  admiration  is  one  of 
the  sides  of  love.  No,  no — true  glory  is  never  too  dearly  paid 
for  What  we  are  to  mourn,  child,  are  not  the  infirmities  which 
prove  the  performance  of  duty,  but  those  produced  by  our  vices 
or  imprudence.  Ah !  if  I  could  talk  to  those  who  cast  me  a  look 
of  pity  as  they  pass,  I  would  cry  out  to  the  young  man  whose  in- 
temperance lias  prematurely  injured  his  eye-sight — what  have  you 
.  done  with  your  eyes  ?  To  the  sluggard  who  crawls  along  the 
sidewalk — what  have  you  done  with  your  feet?  To  the  old  man, 
punished  by  the  gout  for  a  life  of  hard  drinking — what  have  you 
done  with  yonr  hands  ?  To  all — what  have  you  done  with  the 
days  that  God  has  given  you,  with  the  faculties  you  should  have 
employed  to  the  profit  of  your  brethren  ?  If  you  cannot  answer, 
do  not  pity  the  old  soldier  mutilated  in  the  service  of  his  country 
— for  he  can  show  his  scars  without  a  blush."  This  is  a  fair  speci- 
men of  the  reasoning  of  the  French  soldier,  and  may  be  taken 
not  as  the  view  of  an  individual  but  as  national.  The  French  are 
enthusiastic  admirers  of  military  glory.  It  has  characterized  them 
from  the  earliest  periods  of  their  history.  The  ancient  Gauls 
were  the  most  determined  enemies  that  Ctesar  and  his  legionB  had 
to  encounter,  and  the  Franks  were  equally  renowned  in  arms. 
War  is  a  passion  with  the  Frenchman  now  as  of  old. 


THE  BEGGAR  AND  HIS  BOY. 

The  second  sketch  represents  a  rustic  mendicant  and  his  boy. 
Trie  old  man  is  not  one  of  those  idle  and  knavish  impostors,  able, 
but  too  lazy,  to  work,  who  swarm  in  the  great  cities  of  the  conti- 
nent. He  is  an  aged  peasant  whose  time  for  labor  has  gone  by, 
and  who  has  no  resource  but  the  charity  of  the  rich  and  benevo- 
lent. There  is  no  deception  in  his  withered  hands,  his  sunken 
chest,  his  attenuated  frame ;  and  misery  has  stamped  its  signet  on 
the  prematurely  aged  countenance  of  the  boy  soliciting  alms. 
The  condition  of  the  French  peasant  is  very  unenviable  one. 
Land  in  France  is  high,  and  is  so  subdivided,  its  population  so 
dense  that  a  family  of  peasants  can  only  obtain  the  barest  subsist- 


KAFF1R  WOMEN. 

Her  face  was  thin  and  wrinkled,  while  her  whole  body  looked 
as  though  it  were  covered  with  a  skin  that  had  been  originally  in- 
tended for  a  very  much  larger  person.  She  had  also  suffered  from 
sickness,  as  was  shown  by  the  scars  all  over  her  body, — signs  of 
the  cupping  and  bleeding  that  had  been  performed  on  her  by  some 
Kaffir  doctor,  with  an  assagy  in  lieu  of  a  lancet.  Still  she  did 
not  seem  to  be  much  displeased  with  herself — a  circumstance  for 
which  I  can  only  account  by  the  absence  of  looking-glasses  in 
this  village.  I  did  not  feel  much  inclined  to  move  after  my  long 
walk  this  day,  so  I  took  a  seat  near  the  door  of  the  hut,  and 
watched  the  old  lady  turn  my  tobacco  into  snuff.  She  first  cut 
it  up  into  little  bits,  with  an  assagy,  and  brought  two  large  stones 
to  the  hut ;  into  the  lower  stone,  which  had  a  well-worn  hollow, 
she  put  all  the  bits  of  tobacco,  and  with  the  other,  which  was 
nearly  circular,  and  about  the  size  of  an  ostrich-egg,  she  com- 
menced grinding  the  tobacco  ;  it  seemed  very  hard  work,  as  she 
pressed  heavily  on  the  stone  during  the  operation.  After  a  time 
she  added  some  water,  which  made  the  mess  into  a  sort  of  paste, 
something  like  a  child's  dirt-pie.  After  a  great  deal  of  grinding 
and  scraping,  the  composition  began  really  to  look  ike  snuff- 
powder.  She  then  got  a  wooden  spoon  nearly  full  of  white  wood- 
ashes,  and  mixed  them  with  the  tobacco.  More  grinding  seemed 
to  amalgamate  the  two  compositions,  when  6he  tried  a  pinch  her- 
self, and  pronounced  that  it  wanted  drying  in  the  sun,  and  would 
then  be  good.  During  the  whole  time  that  she  was  at  work  she 
was  uttering  disjointed  remarks  to  me,  and  at  length  proposed,  in 
the  most  shameless  and  barefaced  manner,  that  I  should  marry 
her  daughter.  I  requested  to  know  which  of  the  damsels  then 
present  was  the  proposed  bride,  and  was  shown  a  young  lady 
about  twelve  years  old,  who  had  very  much  the  appearance  of  a 
picked  Cochin-China  fowl.  I  concealed  my  laughter,  and  told  the 
old  lady  that  when  this  lassy. became  taller,  and  very  fat,  I  might 
then  think  more  seriously  of  her  proposition;  but  as  at  present, 
I  had  not  six  cows  (the  required  price)  handy,  I  could  not  enter- 
tain the  subject.  The  old  lady  told  me  she  would  get  the  skin 
and  bone  adorned  with  fat  by  the  time  I  came  on  another  visit ; 
and,  for  all  I  know,  this  black  charmer  may  be  now  waiting  in 
disappointed  plumpness.  I  stayed  seven  days  at  this  krael ;  after 
the  third  day  I  had  no  bread  or  biscuit,  but  merely  roasted  Indian 
corn  and  meat,  with  the  amasi  and  ubisi  (sour  and  sweet  milk). 
I  therefore  felt  the  want  of  bread,  butter,  and  a  bed,  and  bidding 
my  shooting  companion  farewell,  I  distributed  beads  and  tobacco 
to  the  women,  and  some  lucifers  to  the  men,  and  then  took  my 
departure.  I  should  wish  to  testify  to  the  manner  in  which  I,  a 
perfect  stranger,  unknown  by  name  or  reputation  to  the  savages, 
was  treated  during  this  visit.  They  were  kind,  civil,  and  really 
hospitable.  It  was  pleasing  to  see  a  young  Kaffir  girl  come  each 
evening  with  a  bowl  of  milk  and  some  corn,  putting  them  down 
quietly  beside  me,  look  with  her  wild  black  eyes  into  my  face,  and 
say,  ' At  ko  inkosi  *  (Yours,  chief). — Scenes  amongst  the  Kaffirs. 


The  sense  of  responsibility  without  willingness  to  fulfil  it,  leads 
to  ill  humor.  The  savage  and  the  mere  man  of  the  world  are 
without  it,  and  may  be  perfectly  free  from  this  kind  of  irritability, 
but  who  would  thus  purchase  good  humor  ? 


THE  OLD  PEASANT  AND  THE  YOUNG  PEASANT — SOUTH  OF  FRANCE  SCENE. 
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TBRM8:— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

One  ropy,  one  year 82M) 

Ono  copy,  two  yearn 4  00 

Flvo  coplon,  ono  yonr 9  00 

Twelve  copliMi,  ono  year  (and  one  to  tho  (jotter  up  of  tho  flub) 20  00 

E7"  One  copy  of  I1am.ou's  Pictorial,  and  ono  ropy  of  Tni  Flao  of  oui 
Onion,  whtn  tnfccn  together,  99  CO  per  annum. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Volunte in. —Direct  your  letter  to  your  friend,  "  U.  8.  Army,  Utah  Expedi- 
tion.''    It  ■■ill  reach  him  nhnrcYor  lie  In  cUtlontd. 

It.  0.— Ah  pcrnonfl  ha?c  been  struck  blind  by  intense  light,  so  others  hnTO 
been  deafened  by  Intense  sounds.  In  England,  In  KiW,  a  butcher'*  dog 
waa  killed  liy  tho  noise  of  tho  firing  to  celehrnte  the  proclamation  of  peace. 
Two  troops  of  horse  were  dismounted,  and  drawn  up  In  n  Mno  to  flrr  vol- 
leys. At  the  niomout  of  the  first  volley,  a  large  and  courageous  mastiff, 
belonging  to  a  butcher,  wns  lying  asleep  befors  the  fire.  At  Hie  noiso  of 
the  first  volley  tho  dog  started  up  and  ran  Into  another  room,  where  it  hid 
Itself  behind  a  bed;  on  the  firing  of  tho  second  volley,  It  ran  several  times 
about  tho  room,  trembling  violently  ;  and  when  the  third  vol  toy  was  fired, 
It  ran  around  once  or  twice  with  great  violence,  aud  then  dropped  down 
dead,  with  blood  Mowing  from  Its  mouth  and  nose. 

T.  D.  J.,  Washington,  D.  0. — Qua.  Ilonry  I,ro  was  the  author  of  the  phrase, 
"  First  In  war,  first  in  ponce,  first  In  the  heart*  <>f  his  fcllow'cltizens."  It 
wan  used  In  a  scrictt  of  resolutions  presented  to  the  oatioual  IIougo  of  Uep- 
reseu  tat  Ives,  December,  1799. 

0.  C. — It  in  supposed  that  guilds  or  companies  wero  introduced  Into  London 
by  Richard  I. 

Skiigiiant  S. — Tho  phrase,  •'  (riving  quarter,"  originated  In  an  agreement  be- 
tween tho  Dutch  and  Spaniard*,  that  the  ransom  of  an  officer  or  soldier 
should  bo  a  quarter  of  hi.t  pay  Ileuco,  to  beg  quarter,  was  to  offer  a  quar- 
ter of  their  pay  for  their  safety ;  to  refuse  quarter,  was  not  to  accept  that 
composition  an  a  ransom. 

Jcvkkis.— Tho  fire  of  London  consumed  eighty-nine  churches,  thirteen  thou- 
sand houses,  four  of  the  city  gates,  besides  hospitals,  schools,  libraries,  and 
numerous  other  public  buildings.  The  loss  of  property  was  computed  at 
nearly  ten  millions  sterling. 

"8TAR-<UZisn." — The  situation  of  the  horns  In  the  crescent  will  Inform  you 
whether  tho  moon  is  now  or  on  the  wane.  When  the  horns  are  directed 
onntwurd,  or  on  tho  toft  hand,  n«  we  look  at  tho  moon,  then  it  is  on  tho  in- 
crease, or  It  Is  n  now  moon.  When  tho  horns  appear  westward,  or  on  tho 
right  hand,  the  moon  is  decreasing,  or  on  tho  wane. 

"  Farm br,"  Billerica,  Mass.— It  is  the  opinion  of  some  agriculturists,  that  if 
the  cultivation  of  potatoes  wero  rc-commonccd  from  the  seed,  tho  prevalent 
diseano  would  be  eradicated. 

C.  C, — The  best  remedy  we  know  of  to  allay  the  local  pain  produced  by  the 
stings  of  insects,  is  a  lotion  of  five  ounces  of  distilled  water  and  one  ounce 
of  tincturo  of  opium. 

Amateur,  Cambridge. — A  dry,  light  soil  is  best  adapted  to  the  use  of  bone- 
manure.  The  effects  of  bones  used  as  manure  arc  frequently  perceptible 
for  several  years. 

T.  N.,  Cincinnati. — To  become  a  great  actor,  a  man  should  possess  varied 
knowledge.  A  beginner  should  carefully  study  theatrical  performances, 
losing  no  opportunity  of  seeing  the  beet  models,  and  should  also  put  him- 
self under  the  tuition  of  a  good  and  experienced  actor.  The  advice  of  such 
a  person  as  to  the  character  to  make  a  first  appearance  in,  should  decide 
tho  choice  of  an  aspirant.  The  profession  offers  few  inducements  except  to 
the  possessors  of  undoubted  genius,  and  of  inflexible  moral  principle. 


Mr.  John  E.  Owens. — This  gentleman,  attached  to  the  stock 
company  of  the  Howard  Athenreum,  is  doubtloss  the  first  comic 
actor  in  the  country;  and  if  wo  except  one  individual,  who  is  per- 
haps as  great  a  favorito  in  Boston,  he  is  tho  best  comic  delineator 
of  character  it  has  ever  been  our  lot  to  sec.  His  style  is  a  re6ned 
one,  and  yet  broad  enough  in  scope,  and  remarkably  original.  Ho 
individualizes  every  character  he  assumes,  and  shows  tho  audience 
at  once  that  his  model  is  self- constructed,  after  studying  the  author. 
Mr.  Owens  has  many  stage  advantages — an  agreeable  figure,  a 
rich  and  powerful  voice,  and  a  face  capable  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary variety  of  expression.  In  this  connection  we  cannot  refrain 
from  saying,  that  the  present  company  of  tho  Howard  is  one  em- 
bracing great  ability  and  power  in  its  individual  departments. 


SPLINTERS. 


At  Hong  Kong,  recently,  a  seaman  fell  from  tho  royal- 
mast  head  of  a  vessel,  and,  strange  to  say,  received  no  injury.   . 

....  A  gang  of  Hungarian  robbers  was  lately  taken  at  Stuthl- 
Weissenburg — as  hard  a  set  of  fellows  as  the  name  of  the  place 

....  The  president  has  hired  for  the  summer  Gen.  "Wallbridge's 
villa  of  Inglesido,  a  mile  from  the  city  of  "Washington,  D.  C. 

The  horses  presented  to  Gen.  Pierce,  at  tho  time  of  his 

inauguration,  Bold,  lately,  in  New  York,  for  $445 ;  they  cost  $1 200. 

....  The  king  of  Delhi  beguiled  the  cares  of  state  by  writing 
poetry ;  but  like  most  royal  poetry,  it  was  very  poor  stuff. 

....  Mrs.  Brown,  of  Chicago,  apparently  died,  lately,  and  was 
placed  in  a  coffin,  bnt  came  to,  and  is  now  getting  well. 

....  M.  Chevalier  declares  that  forty  cases  of  criminal  poison- 
ing by  means  of  phosphorus  have  occurred  in  France,  lately, 

....  Late  accounts  state  that  1750  mechanics  are  at  work  on 
the  Leviathan.     There's  room  for  as  many  more. 

....  The  actual  mitro  of  St.  Thomas,  of  Canterbury,  is  said  to 
bo  in  the  possession  of  Cardinal  Wiseman. 

....  Washington  City  is  represented  as  being  very  rowdy ish 
and  dangerous — but  the  wisdom  of  Congress  will  provide  checks. 

An  immense  hotel,  on  the  American  plan,  is  to  be  erected 

in  London  near  tho  houses  of  parliament. 

....  If  Russia,  France,  England  and  the  United  States  are 
really  united,  tho  Chinese  emperor  must  come  to  terms. 

The  Ionian  islanders  arc  strangely  disaffected  towards  tho 

British.     They  lately  refused  land  for  British  fortifications. 

....  Pulverized  alum  and  salt  are  recommended  as  a  cure  for 
the  toothache.     It  is  sometimes  efficacious. 

....  A  man  of  sense  docs  but  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  resolves 
to  excel  in  it — for  what 's  worth  doing  must  be  done  well. 

....  Sir  Edward  Bulwcr  Lytton  says  that  "  authors  are  the 
only  men  we  really  know,"  which  is  about  correct. 

....  Jules  Gerard,  tho  famous  French  lion-killer,  is  described 
as  a  small,  slim  man,  with  a  mild,  but  bright  face. 

....  Politics  is  the  art  of  being  wise  for  others  ;  policy,  of  being 
wise  for  one's  self.     Many  statesmen  confound  the  two. 

....  Sir  Edward  Landseer,  the  great  English  animal  painter, 
is  out  of  health,  and  not  expected  to  live  long. 

....  Sivori  has  lately  returned  to  Paris  from  a  profitable  pro- 
fessional tour  in  Holland,  Germany,  and  various  cities  in  France. 


A  RAILROAD  IN  TURKEY. 

Tho  first  railroad  in  the  Turkish  empire  has  been  commenced. 
The  route  is  from  Smyrna  to  Aiden,  tho  ancient  GuzcUIitsar, 
and  is  about  seventy  miles  in  length.  Tho  work  has  been  begun 
under  very  favorable  auspices;  and  the  peculiar  difficulties  and 
obstacles  incident  to  tho  introduction  of  such  a  radical  innovation 
into  a  country  as  benighted  as  Asia  Minor,  have  thus  far  been  suc- 
cessfully overcome.  Tho  local  government  has  shown  a  very  lib- 
eral spirit  in  eneourngement  of  tho  enterprise,  and  has  exerted  it- 
self actively  and  successfully,  in  restraining  the  extortionary  dis- 
position of  the  land  owners.  The  passive  Asiatics  look  on  the 
novel  work  with  solemn  interest,  exclaiming  nt  every  fresh  move- 
ment, "  Mashalltt  I" — "  God  is  great  I" — and  the  middling  and  up- 
per closscs  have  actually  subscribed  to,  and  paid  in,  stock  in  tho 
concern.  It  is  found  that  the  heavy,  plodding  Turks  moke  excel- 
lent railroad  laborers,  rivalling  the  Celtic  operatives  of  our  own 
country  in  tho  capacity  for  heavy  work,  and  far  less  liable  to 
strikes  and  riots  than  tho  excitable  Milesians,  whom  our  contract 
tors  nro  obliged  to  employ. 

Smyrna  is  situated  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  a  port  possess- 
ing a  very  extensive  commerce.  The  English,  French  and 
American  merchants  thcro  have  a  strong  foothold,  and  exercise 
an  extensive  influence,  socially  as  well  as  commercially.  Aidcn 
is  a  flourishing  interior  city,  situated  about  sixty  miles  southeast 
of  Smyrna,  on  the  river  Mender.  It  is  in  tho  midst  of  a  fertile 
and  populous  region  of  country,  is  tho  scat  of  a  pacha,  and  enjoys 
a  very  extensive  trade ;  in  fact,  second  only  in  importance  to  that 
of  Smyrna  itself. 

Our  readers  will  pcrccivo  from  this,  that  tho  railroad  enterprise 
has  been  inaugurated  in  the  old  Bible  lands  under  very  promising 
prospects  for  its  pormanent  success.  The  revolutions  and  changes 
which  tho  system  will  produce  in  that  country  of  stereotyped  hab- 
its, manners  and  customs,  it  is  hardly  possiblo  to  over-estimate. 
Moderation  will  give  place  to  speed,  dilatorincss  to  promptitude, 
idleness  to  industry,  and  long  robes  to  short.  Tho  "  sick  man  " 
of  tho  late  Czar  Nicholas  will  recover,  rise  up  with  renewed 
strength,  gird  up  his  loins,  and  run  tho  race  of  Turkey  redeemed, 
regenerated  and  disenthralled. 


TROUBLES  ABROAD. 

The  signs  of  the  times  in  Europe  indicate  a  great  political  con- 
vulsion at  hand.  That  Louis  Napoleon  cannot  much  longer  hold 
the  reins  of  power  is  the  opinion  of  men  tho  best  informed  in  Eu- 
ropean politics.  Ho  has  lost  hie  prestige,  and  with  tho  troopB  his 
popularity  is  much  diminished.  Ho  is  really  afraid  of  the  army 
whose  power  ho  has  built  up.  That  array  cannot  be  depended 
npon  to  act  against  the  people  in  an  outbreak — for  the  French 
army  is  not  a  body  of  hirelings,  but  represents  all  classes  of  tho 
people,  much  as  our  volunteer  militia  does.  With  business  bad, 
finances  deranged,  taxes  heavy  and  increasing,  all  shadow  of  lib- 
erty torn  away,  and  that  after  promises  from  Louis  that  tho  em- 
pire should  be  liberalized,  we  should  not  be  surprised  at  any  mo- 
ment to  hear  of  a  revolution  in  Paris,  and  every  ono  knows  that 
a  revolution  in  Paris  means  a  revolution  in  Europe.  A  gun  fired 
on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  is  echoed  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 
In  the  event  of  a  French  revelution,  there  would  certainly  be  an 
Italian,  and  perhaps  a  German  revolution.  Other  powers  would 
take  sides,  and  war  wonld  again  rage  over  the  continent.  Terri- 
ble scenes  w*ould  be  enacted  in  that  day  of  reckoning  with  per- 
jured despots,  and  petty  tyrants,  and  what  tho  remote  end  would 
be  no  one  can  foresee.  Ono  thing  is  certain,  the  French  have  en- 
dured more  at  the  hands  of  Louis  Napoleon  than  at  the  hands  of 
any  other  ruler  of  modern  times.  He  has,  we  think,  sealed  his 
own  fato.  In  the  words  of  Orsini  (Cest  un  homme  perdu) — he  is 
a  lost  man!" 

Btron  and  Landor. — There  is  a  story  that  Lord  Byron  was 
once  told  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Walter  Savage  Landor  to 
introdnce  him  satirically  into  a  new  "Imaginary  Conversation." 
"  If  he  docs,"  said  Byron,  "  I'll  certainly  call  him  out."  When 
Landor  heard  this,  he  replied,  "  Well,  I  did  not  really  mean  to 
show  up  his  lordship  in  a  'conversation,'  but  now  I  will.  You 
may  tell  him  that  though  he  prides  himself  upon  being  a  good 
shot,  I  am  a  better.  Byron's  hand  trembles ;  mine  is  steady.  I 
would  undertake  to  strike  off  his  nose  with  a  pistol-shot  without 
grazing  another  feature  of  his  face."  This  is  said  to  have  silenced 
the  handsome  nobleman,  who,  though  he  did  not  fear  death,  had 
a  horror  of  mutilation  and  deformity. 


Unfair  Treatment. — When  the  learned  pig  was  in  the  zenith 
of  his  popularity,  a  wag  who  attended  tho  performance  malicious- 
ly set  before  him  some  peas — a  temptation  which  immediately 
caused  the  animal  to  lose  his  cue.  The  pig-exhibitor  remonstrat- 
ed with  the  author  of  the  mischief  upon  the  unfairness  of  tho 
proceeding,  when  the  lntter  replied  that  he  "merely  wished  to 
sco  whether  tho  pig  knew  his  P's  from  his  Q's." 


Cure  for  Intemperance. — If  a  man  could  sec  and  hear  him- 
self when  he  is  drunk,  as  others  who  arc  not  drunk  see  and  hear 
him,  he  would  be  cured  forever.  Seeing  others  in  the  state  makes 
no  impression,  because  every  man  believes  that  he  is  different  from 
tho  rest  of  his  species. 


A  queer  Customer. — "Let  me  have  a  pound  of  oysters,  my 
good  man,  will  you?"  "Pound,  sir  I  we  don't  sell  them  by  weight, 
we  sell  them  bv  measure."     "  Then  let  mc  have  a  vard." 


Difficulties. — Every  man  meets  with  difficulties — butitonly 
stimulates  the  true  man  to  overcome  them.  Bulwer  Lytton  says, 
"  There  is  nothing  worth  having  that  is  not  difficult." 


MOUNT  VERNON. 

The  public  mind  has  been  occupied  more  or  less,  for  many 
years,  with  the  subject  of  establishing  the  Mount  Vernon  estate 
in  Virginia  as  a  national  memento  of  the  illustrious  Washington. 
The  labors  of  Everett,  the  most  accomplished  scholar  and  eloquent 
orator  of  the  day,  have  been  patriotically  devoted  to  the  accumu- 
lation of  a  fund  for  the  purchase  of  the  estate.  Mr.  Everett  hu 
spoken  with  brilliant  success  in  every  section  of  the  Union,  in  the 
prosecution  of  bis  noble  enterprise,  and  has  not  only  realized  his 
own  worthy  aim  of  adding  largely  to  tho  Mount  Vernon  fund,  bat 
has  charmed  and  delighted  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  people 
by  his  eloquent  panegyric  upon  Washington,  and  won  for  himself 
a  just  and  enviable  famo  by  tho  honorable  association  of  his  own 
name  with  tho  popular  reverence  for  tho  Father  of  our  Country. 

The  State  of  Virginia  has  left  to  tho  Mount  Vernon  Associa- 
tion tho  honorable  task  of  acquiring  the  estate,  and  preparing  it 
as  the  consecrated  memorial  of  the  hero  and  patriot.  A  person 
bearing  tho  name  of  John  A.  Washington  is  the  present  owner  of 
the  property,  and  he  seem*  to  be  fully  alive  to  the  value  which  the 
fame  of  Washington  confers  upon  it.  With  a  sagacity  equal  to 
that  of  any  modern  nutmeg  pcdler,  he  has  resolved  to  coin  the 
fame  of  hu  distinguished  ancestor  into  solid  dollars,  and  there- 
fore asks  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  for  a  place  the 
intrinsic  value  of  which,  aside  from  tho  associations  connected 
with  Washington's  name,  is  not  probably  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
lie  has  hitherto  held  out  for  a  big  price  ot  the  hands  of  the  gene- 
ral government,  or  the  State  of  Virginia;  but  as  neither  of  these 
powers  is  willing  to  purchase,  he  has  recently  expressed  bis  wil- 
lingness to  receive  proposals  for  purchase  from  the  association 
before  alluded  to.  This  association  is  composed  of  Southern 
ladies,  and  they  arc  compelled  to  treat  with  this  huckster  in  the 
fame  of  Washington,  if  they  would  rescue  the  place  from  ruin, 
and  preserve  it  as  a  monument  to  his  memory.  Wc  hope  the 
ladies  will  be  ablo  to  command  money  enough  to  meet  his  de- 
mands, and  that  a  tablet  will  be  erected  upon  the  estate,  recording 
the  fact  of  the  purchase,  the  nome  ot  the  vender,  and  tho  price 
paid. 

THE  VATICAN. 

To  the  people  of  the  present  day,  the  word  Vatican  brings  to 
mind  the  bead  of  the  Catholic  Church,  it  being  the  name  which  is 
given  to  the  palace  of  the  Pope  of  Borne.  Hence  the  "  thunders 
ot  the  Vatican,"  as  applied  to  the  denunciations  of  the  church,  by 
bulls  and  otherwise;  though  the  religious  atmosphere  is  troubled 
but  little  with  that  species  of  thunder  now-a-days.  Professor 
Gajani,  an  Italian  scholar,  has  recently  delivered  a  scries  of  lec- 
tures on  Rome,  at  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  in  Washington,  in 
ono  of  which  he  gave  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  word  Vatican,  tracing  it  to  Mount  Vatican!,  a  hill  used  by  the 
ancient  Etruscans  as  a  place  of  worship,  long  before  Bomc  was 
built,  or  the  Roman  nation  existed.  The  mount  was  the  reputed 
abiding  place  of  one  of  the  Etruscan  gods,  who  bore  the  form  of  a 
yonng  child ;  hence  its  name,  which  comes  from  vattica,  the  cry 
of  a  child. 

The  pagan  priests  of  this  god  enjoyed  a  very  great  reputation 
on  account  of  the  accuracy  of  their  predictions,  which  they  pro- 
fessed to  receive  from  him,  at  his  oracle  on  the  hill.  No  temple 
was  used  by  them  for  their  sacerdotal  rites,  nor  other  place  of 
concealment,  the  business  ot  tho  deity  being  conducted  upon  tho 
open  hill  beneath  the  shade  of  a  spreading  tree.  This  tree  was 
distinguished  by  certain  plates  of  metal  nailed  thereon.  When 
the  Romans  succeeded  to  the  primitive  occupants  they  perpetuated 
the  use  of  the  hill  for  sacred  purposes,  building  temples  and  other 
religious  structures  there,  and  interring  the  dead  within  its  pre- 
cincts. From  the  Roman  emperors  the  hill  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Christian  Church,  and  the  sacred  uses  were  continued  by 
the  Catholic  successors  of  Jupiter  and  Apollo,  even  as  the  ancient 
Romans  followed  after  the  Etruscans.  Thus  ever  does  the  spirit 
of  worship  survive  the  ontward  forms,  even  as  the  soul  of  man 
survives  the  body,  indicating  the  immortality  of  his  nature. 


Another  splendid  Work  on  the  Holt  Land. — No  section 
of  the  world  is  attracting  so  much  attention  at  the  present  time  as 
Palestine.  Messrs.  James  Challen  &  Sons,  who  recently  issued 
"  The  City  of  the  Great  King  "  in  such  superb  style,  announce 
another  work,  similar  in  size,  style  and  illustrations,  entitled, 
"Palestine,  Past  and  Present."  Rev.  Mr.  Osborn,  the  author, 
during  a  sojourn  in  different  portions  of  Palestine  and  Syria,  made 
many  valuable  discoveries  and  developed  many  striking  facts  never 
before  presented  to  the  public.  As  Dr.  Barclay's  work  treats  of 
Jerusalem  only,  this  work  will  be  a  valuable  companion  to  it,  as 
it  will  embrace  the  leading  features  of  interest  of  the  entire  coun- 
try.    The  engravings  will  all  be  from  original  designs. 


Exhibition  of  British  Art. — There  are  some  fine  pictures 
in  this  collection  at  the  Athenaeum  gallery,  particularly  in  tho 
water-color  department,  but  a3  a  whole  we  were  rather  disappoint- 
ed. Among  the  landscapes,  there  arc  none  equal  to  some  wo 
have  seen  from  the  pencil  of  our  American  Church  and  Kenscit. 
We  regret  very  much  that  the  French  pictures,  lately  exhibited  in 
New  York,  conld  not  have  been  brought  to  Boston  ;  it  would  have 
been  interesting  to  contrast  them  with  the  efforts  of  the  English 
artists. 

Married  Men  of  Genius. — There  i*6  no  more  fatal  mistake 
than  the  idea  that  a  man  of  genius  should  not  be  married.  Wie- 
land,  whose  conjugal  felicity  ha*  been  almost  as  celebrated  as  him- 
self, says,  in  a  letter  written  after  his  wife's  death,  that  if  he  but 
knew  that  she  was  in  the  room,  or  if  at  times  she  bnt  stepped  in 
and  said  a  word  or  two,  that  was  enough  to  gladden  him. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


%\t  fact's  fancr. 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
Mil  AT  IS  POETRY? 


BY  CHARLES  STEWART. 

What  is  it?    Ask  the  choral  chant 

That  risoa  from  earth  and  sea — 
The  strains  of  harmony  that  haunt 

Tho  realm  of  Deity. 
'Tia  tho  angel  voico  that  calloth  away 

From  falsehood's  specious  wraith : 
That  loadeth  from  darkness  unto  day— 

'Tie  the  puro  whito  hand  of  Faith ! 

What  is  it?     :Tis  the  mighty  throb 

That  breaks  from  tho  world's  groat  heart, 
As,  swelling  with  a  secret  sob. 

It  mourncth  o'er  sinful  art. 
It  Is  the  spirit  that  cricth  aloud 

For  tho  bread  of  life — for  truth; 
'Tis  the  eye  that  catclieth,  behind  the  cloud, 

A  glimpse  of  eternal  youth. 

What  is  it?     'Tis  a  Book  sublime 

That  tells  of  a  better  world, 
Where  hope  will  be  truth,  and  old  Father  Time 

Will  sleep  with  his  pinions  furled; 
'Tis  the  psalm  that  soundeth  so  beautiful 

Mid  the  chords  of  creation's  choir; 
'Tis  tho  lovely  hymn  of  the  dutiful — 

:Tis  the  ■'  soul  of  tho  golden  lyre !" 

BREATH  OF  SPUING. 
O'er  the  garden  hear  the  voices, 

Birds  of  passage  on  their  flight! 
Spring  is  coming,  earth  rejoices. 

Grass  is  springing  all  the  night. 

Shouting  now,  and  now  nigh  weeping, 

Feel  I  that  it  cannot  be! 
Wonders  of  the  past  come  creeping 

With  the  moonlight  in  to  me. 

And  the  moon,  the  stars,  they  tell  it, 

Dreamy  forests  lisp  the  sign. 
Nightingales  in  sweet  notes  swell  it — 
"  She  is  thine — is  only  thino!" — Eichendorf, 

SPRING. 
ITow  awful  is  the  thought  of  tho  wonders  underground : 
Of  the  mystic  changes  wrought  in  the  silent,  dark  profound ; 
How  each  thing  upwards  tends  by  necessity  decreed, 
And  a  world's  support  depends  on  tho  shooting  of  a  seed ! 

The  summer  's  in  her  ark,  and  this  sunny-pinioned  day 

Is  commissioned  to  remark  whether  winter  holds  her  sway  : 

Go  back,  thou  dove  of  peace,  with  the  myrtle  on  thy  wing, 

Say  that  floods  and  tempests  cease,  and  tho  world  is  ripe  for  spring. — Smith. 

A  BEAUTY. 
The  brightness  of  her  cheek  would  shame  those  stars 
As  daylight  does  a  lamp ;  her  eyes,  in  heaven, 
Would  through  the  airy  region  6tream  so  bright. 
That  birds  would  sing,  and  think  it  were  not  night. — Shakspeaee. 

GOSSIP    WITH    THE     READER. 

A  blessing  on  the  May  sunshine!  We  have  escaped  from  the  city  to  sit 
and  write  where,  when  we  raife  our  eyes  from  the  white  paper,  they  arc  re- 
freshed by  the  bright  green  of  broad  fields,  over  which  tho  hords,  that  give 
such  milk  as  money  cannot  buy  in  Boston,  are  straying,  leisurely  cropping 
the  tender  herbage.  Blossoms  are  whitening  the  trees,  the  robins  are  singiDg 
in  the  fallows,  light  clouds  here  and  there  dapple  the  blue  sky.  and  the 
golden  light  pours  down  in  generous  floods.  What  a  picture!  What  a  com- 
bination! What  promise  of  future  blessings — of  a  summer  perfected  and  glo- 
rious!    The  veriest  misanthrope  must  rejoice  on  such  a  day  as  this The 

uses  of  photography,  dear  readers,  are  as  various  as  the  "  uses  of  adversity." 
Tho  progress  of  a  new  railroad  bridge  building  in  India  is  reported  in  Eng- 
land by  a  photograph  of  the  works,  which  allows  of  none  of  the  deceptions  of 

verbal  palaver  in  written  reports Our  foreign  papers  tell  us  of  a  singular 

sacrilege  lately  perpetrated  in  France.  The  Phare  de  la  Rochclle  states  that, 
recently,  the  inhabitants  of  Maraos,  on  entering  the  church,  were  surprised 
to  see  tho  statue  of  the  Virgin,  which  stands  near  the  altar,  covered  with  a 
thick  veil.  Tho  cure,  -who  was  present,  explained  that  some  sacrilegious  per- 
BOn  had  entered  tho  church  during  the  night,  broken  oil  one  of  the  arms  of 

the  statue,  and  plunged  a  knifo  into  its  breast Money,  like  rank,  is  a 

great  bcautifier,  as  the  following  dialogue  between  a  marriageable  young  lady 
and  her  mama  shows : — "  Fanny,  don't  3-ou  think  that  Mr.  Snob  is  a  hand- 
some man?" — '*0,  no,  I  can't  endaro  his  look.  He  is  homely  enough!" — ■ 
'*  Well,  he's  fortunate,  at  all  events,  for  an  old  aunt  has  just  died  and  left 
him  fifty' thousand  dollars." — "  Indeed!  Is  it  true?  Well,  now.  since  I  come 
to  recollect,  there  is  a  certain  noble  air  about  him,  and  he  has  a  fine  eye — 

that  can't  bo  denied!" Lord  Lyndhurst  tells  a  good  story  apropos  of  his 

surrender  of  the  Great  Seal,  in  1846.  '■  When  I  went  to  the  palace,"  says  his 
lordship,  'LI  alighted  at  the  grand  staircase.  I  was  received  by  the  Sticks 
(Gold  and  Silver),  and  other  officers  of  the  household,  who  called  in  sonorous 
tones  from  landing  to  landing,  and  apartment  to  apartment,  '  Room  for  the 
Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England!'  I  entered  the  presence  chamber;  I  gave 
tho  seals  to  her  majesty;  I  had  the  honor  of  kissing  her  hand;  I  left  tho 
apirtinent  by  another  door,  and  found  myself  on  a  back  staircase,  down 
which  I  descended  without  any  one  taking  notice  of  me,  until,  as  I  was  look- 
ing for  my  carriage  at  the  outer  door,  a  lackey  bustled  up,  and  with  a  pat- 
ronizing air,  said,  '  Lord  Lyndhurst,  can  I  do  anything  for  you?' '« An 

anecdote  is  going  the  rounds,  of  a  pedantic  fellow,  who  complained  to  Lord 
Erskine,  that  he  had  fallen  over  his  brother's  park  gate,  and  "  extensively 
abraded  the  epidermis  on  the  facial  portion  of  his  person. r'  Hi3  lordship  re- 
marked that  it  was  a  most  fortunate  circumstance  his  brother's  '-gate"  was 

not  as  high  as  his  "style," or  he  would  surely  have  broken  his  neck On 

the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Royal  with  Prince  Frederick  of 
Prussia,  a  conversation  occurred  which  it  has  been  reserved  for  tho  Gates- 
head Observer  to  record  for  the  benefit  of  some  future  Sliss  Strickland.  Two 
of  the  younger  children  of  her  majesty — we  believe  the  youngest— were  taken 
to  the  Chapel  Royal  in  good  time  to  see  their  eldest  sister  married.  They 
found  the  affair  rather  tedious  for  a  time ;  but  gradually  they  grew  more  and 
more  interested  as  the  scene  increased  in  animation  and  excitement — and 
doubtless  they  were  informed  by  their  attendant  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
queen's  marriage  in  the  same  place.  At  length,  when  they  had  become  thor- 
oughly fascinated  and  delighted  by  the  spectacle  before  them,  one  of  the  dear 
little  darlings  naively  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  reproach,  "  I  wonder  mama  did 


not  bring  ua  to  sco  hn  wedding!'1 An  officer,  who  served  in  the  first  war 

between  England  ar;d  China,  pays  of  the  Chiucsc  : — "  They  are  curious  beings 
— with  an  outward  placidity  of  temper,  and  the  good  humor  of  amiable 
people,  they  possess  tho  hardness  of  heart  and  unforgiving  nature  of  tho 
Moor.  From  all  that  I  hear,  Uf  a  nation  they  are  without  virtue,  deep  feel- 
ing, or  dignity  of  character.  Sir  Thomas  Herbert  told  me  that,  after  batter- 
ing down  forts  and  bouses  and  killing  hundreds  at  Amoy,  the  boats  of  tho 
Chineso  were  alongside  the  ship  with  supplies  before  the  guns  were  secured, 
to  obtain  what  they  prize  before  any  good  sentiment  or  moral  obligation — 

profit  and  gain  " '■  The  amateurs  of  pictures  in  Paris."  says  the  Dcbats, 

"are  nt  present  in  somo  excitement  in  consequence  of  the  appearance  in  tho 
capital  of  a  small  picture  by  Itaphaol,  the  originality  of  which  is  considered 
indisputable.  It  represents  Apollo  standing  with  his  lyre,  and  listening  at- 
tentively to  Marsyas,  who  is  seated  near,  playing  on  a  flute.  The  two  figures 
arc  naked  to  the  waist,  tho  rest  of  the  composition  being  a  landscape  sur- 
rounded by  a  serene  sky.     This  picture  belongs  to  the  period  when  the  great 

artist  painted  the  'Marriage  of  the  Virgin.'" A  friend  of  ours  showed 

us,  the  other  day,  an  authentic  miniature  of  Teh,  late  governor  of  Kwang- 
tung  province  Ho  looks,  wo  are  sorry  tc  say,  exactly  like  an  over-fatted 
swine,  with  bristles  for  mustachios,  and  little  fierce,  cunning  pig-eyea.    His 

head  is  very  characteristic Tho  following  story  may  bo  classed  among 

the  curiosities  of  literature  :— As  Mr.  Murray,  the  publisher,  was  paciug  the 
deck  of  a  Mediterranean  steamer,  he  fell  into  conversation  with  a  stranger, 
who  told  him  that  he  had  been  exploring  and  travelling  in  Africa,  and  in- 
tended, on  his  return  to  England,  to  write  an  account  of  his  travels.  Tho 
stranger  was  Dr.  Livingstone;  and  Mr.  Murray  was  so  charmed  with  bis  con- 
versation, that  he  then  and  there  agreed  to  give  him  two  thousand  guineas 
for  his  projected  book.  We  believe  that  Mr.  Murray,  with  his  usual  liberali- 
ty, has  presented  Dr.  Livingstone  with  a  considerable  sum  in  addition  since 

the  great  success  of  the  work Madame  D..  a  distinguished  French  lady, 

had  a  magnificent  cat;  M.  do  C.  arausod  himself  one  day  by  killing  it.  for 
want  of  something  else  to  shoot.  Madame  D.  caused  to  be  set  in  her  own 
house,  and  in  the  houses  of  her  friends,  all  sorts  of  mouse  traps ;  and  when 
three  or  four  hundred  mice  were  caught,  she  had  them  put  into  a  box,  which 
was  forwarded  to  Madame  do  C.  at  her  country  house.  The  lady  eagerly 
opened  the  box  herself,  expecting  to  fiod  in  it  some  new  modes — the  mice 
jumped  out,  and  presently  filled  the  house,  while  at  tho  bottom  of  the  box 
was  found  a  note  directed   to  Madame  de  0. : — "  Madame,  your  husband  has 

killed  my  cat — I  send  you  my  mice." The  Buddhist  belief  in  the  future 

is,  that  emancipation  from  all  existence  is  the  fullness  of  felicity,  and  that 
■'a  sentient  being  in  tho  repetition  of  birth  and  death  is  like  a  worm  in  the 
midst  of  a  nest  of  ants — like  a  lizard  in  the  boUow  of  a  bamboo  that  is  burn- 
ing at  both  ends." Though  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Rome  is 

now  seldom  infected  by  brigands,  yet  three  or  four  years  ago  a  small  band  of 
desperadoes  for  a  long  time  successfully  baffled  the  vigilance  of  the  police, 
changing  their  quarters  from  one  part  of  the  campagna  to  another,  but  espe- 
cially frequenting  the  heights  about  Baccano.  Some  of  tho  ringleaders  were 
betrayed  into  the  hands  of  justice  by  the  following  simple  stratagem.  A 
man,  who  had  been  taken  up  and  imprisoned  for  a  mere  quarrel,  was  brought 
before  the  judge,  who  asked  him  the  usual  question,  :'  Do  you  know  why  you 
are  here?"  Tho  prisoner  {who,  though  the  judge  had  no  suspicion  of  the 
fact,  was  a  bona  fide  brigand)  turned  pale,  and  stammered  out,  ';  I  swear  I 
had  no  hand  in  the  robbery  on  such  a  night,"  (mentioning  the  date. )  "  Who 
had,  then?"  said  the  judge,  without  changing  countenance.  The  man,  not 
seeing  his  error,  reiterated  his  protestations  of  innocence,  and  (being  cleverly 
drawu  out  by  the  judge)  concluded  by  giving  a  list  of  his  accomplices,  in 
number  upwards  of  thirty,  many  of  whom  in  consequence  of  his  information, 

were  eventually  taken Hope  is  like  a  poplar  beside  a  river,  undermined 

by  that  which  feeds  it ;  or  like  a  butterfly,  crushed  by  being  caught ;  or  like 
a  fox-chase,  of  which  the  pleasure  is  in  the  pursuit;  or  like  revenge,  which  is 
generally  converted  into  disappointment  or  remorse  as  soon  as  it  is  accom- 
plished; or  like  a  will-o'-the-wisp,  in  running  after  which,  through  pools  and 

puddles,  you  are  not  likely  to  catch  anything — but  a  cold There  existed 

some  curious  old  customs  in  Abbeville,  A  man  condemned  to  bo  hung  might 
be  saved,  if  a  woman  offered,  of  her  own  accord,  to  marry  him  This  piece  of 
good  fortune  happened  to  a  robber  in  Ilautvillicrs.  in  1400 ;  but  the  girl  was 
lame,  and  he  actually  refused  her,  saying  to  the  hangman,  "  Alle  cloque,  je 
n'on  veux  mie;  attaqu'  me!" — "She  limps,  I  do  not  at  all  like  her  for  a  wife; 

tie  me  up!'' The  New  York  Times  heads  an  account  of  a  ball  at  the 

Crystal  Palace,  "Three  acres  of  laces,  hoops  and  crinolines." The  Sta- 
tistical Society  have  offered  a  prize  medal  for  the  most  accurate  report  of  the 
number  of  persons  in  Franco  who  have  not  got  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.    The  result  of  this  laborious  inquiry  is  looked  forward  to  with  great 

curiosity Mahogany  sawdust,  flavored  with  coffee  (says  a  London  paper), 

is  extensively  sold  as  a  cheap  breakfast  powder!  One  of  the  consumers  died 
tho  other  day,  and  a  mahogany  music  stool  was  made  from  the  indurated 

contents  of  his  stomach  ! Nack.  the  deaf  mute  and  poet:  being  asked  the 

definition  of  the  word  "friend "  in  the  German  tongue,  replied,  "  In  all  lan- 
guages it  means  a  person  who  borrows  your  money,  and  insults  you  when 

you  ask  it  back." Oue  wishing  to  condole  with  another  on  the  loss  of  a 

relative,  Paid,  "  The  blessedness  of  your  dear  relative  is  handkerchief  enough 

to  dry  your  eyes." The  Metropolitan  Railroad  intend  shortly  to  relay 

their  track,  substituting  a  longer  rail  for  the  present  short  one,  which  will 

obviate  the  unpleasant  unevenness  of  the  present  road La  Rochefoucauld 

wrote.  "The  extreme  pleasure  we  take  in  talking  of  ourselves,  should  make 

us  fear  that  wo  give  very  little  to  those  who  listen  to  us." The  boats  on 

the  North  River  are  doing  a  large  business,  and  quite  a  strong  competition 
exists  botween  the  boats  and  the  railroad. 


NEW     PUBLICATIONS. 

A  Woman's  Thoughts  adout  Women.  By  the  author  of  ''  John  Halifax," 
"  Olive,"  etc.  New  York  :  Rudd  &  Carleton.  1858.  12mo.  pp.  309. 
Though  the  authoress  of  t;  John  Halifax  '■<  is  best  known  as  a  novelist,  yet 
no  one  familiar  with  her  stories  can  but  be  aware  that  she  possesses  a  vigor- 
ous and  sound  mind,  of  which  all  the  qualities  are  duly  balanced.  In  tho 
present  volume  she  appears  as  an  essayist,  and  her  thoughts  arc  deep  and 
suggestive.  On  many  topics  connected  with  her  subject  she  displays  a  rare 
liberality — for  women  have  ever  been  the  severest  ceusors  of  woman  just 
where  charity  was  most  needed.  This  single  volume  is  worth  all  that  Mrs. 
Ellis  ever  wrote  about  her  sex.     For  sale  by  Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co. 

Life  Thoughts.     By  Henry  Ward  Bekcheh.     Boston:  Phillips,  Sampson  & 

Co.     185S.     12mo.     pp.  299. 

This  volume  is  made  up  of  striking  passages  in  Mr.  Beccher's  sermons  and 
religious  lectures,  noted  down  by  a  lady  of  his  congregation.  Many  of  tho 
thoughts  and  expressions  are  striking,  and  many  will  be  engrafted  into  the 
proverbial  language  of  our  country. 

Rax  Away  to  Sea.    By  Capt.  Mayse  Reid.    (Hlustrated.)    Boston:  Ticknor, 

Fields  &  Co.     185S.     ISmo.     pp.  359. 

All  Captain  Rcid's  stories  arc  spirited  and  interesting,  and  this,  especially 
designed  lor  young  readers,  is  one  of  his  best.  No  one  can  complain  of  a  lack 
of  thrilling  in.ident.  or  of  sustained  iuterest  in  the  narrative.  The  illustra- 
tions add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  book. 

New  Music. — Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  Washington  Street,  have  published 
u  Euterpe,  Grand  Valse  Brilliaute."  by  F.  W.  Smith,  "Sappho  Schottisch," 
by  R.  Fitzgerald,  "Homage  to  Terpsichore,"  dance,  by  V.  Busch,  •'  Tantaliz- 
ing Polka, "'  by  R.  Herzog,  and  y  Waverley  Schottisch,"  by  G.  Gustave  Fitze. 
Alto,  "Anna  Lisle,"  song  and  chorus,  "My  Native  Land 's  my  Home,"  by 
Dr.  J.  Haynos,  ■•Blue  Bells  of  Scotland,"  for  the  piano,  and  the  "Lancers' 
Polka,"  by  A.  Scard. — Russell  &  Richardson,  291  Washington  Street,  have 
published  three  more  numbers  of  "  Leaves  from  my  Album,"  by  John  Frei- 
tag,  for  young  performers  on  the  piauo. 

The  IvrEiu'RETER.    By  G.  J.  White  Melville.    Boston  :  A.  Williams  &  Co. 

A  very  (lever  romance  of  the  Crimean  war,  written  with  great  vividness 
and  power.  It  abounds  in  incidents  and  sketches  of  character,  and  the  story 
is  deeply  interesting. 
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Matters  in  General, 

Success  continues  to  attend  the  British  arms  in  India.  In  England,  they 
are  still  rejoicing  over  and  glorifying  the  capture  of  Lucknow,  which  fell  into 
the  hands  of  tho  Euglish  after  hard  fighting,  though  the  loss  on  the  side  of 
the  troops,  when  compared  with  the  destruction  of  tho  natives,  was  small. — 
There  was  a  panic  in  Calcutta,  lately — a  rising  of  tho  Barrackporo  Sepoys 
being  feared.  The  president  in  council  called  out  the  volunteers,  and  caunon 
were  planted  on  tho  bridges,  but  the  alarm  was  unfounded.  Tho  British, 
however,  showed  great  spirit  and  vigilance. — Tho  Arabs  in  tho  vicinity  of 
Aden  have  been  troublesome,  lately — stopping  the  roads,  and  intercepting 
supplies  to  tho  fort.  The  commander  of  tho  garrison,  however,  defeated 
them  in  a  sharp  action,  and  it  is  supposed  this  will  quiet  them. — At  last  dates 
from  Canton,  the  Chineso  "  braves"  were  assembling  in  groat  numbers,  and 
threatening  to  attack  the  city  — The  Swiss  papers  deny  that  the  French  gov- 
ernment have  threatened  to  withdraw  the  cxequator  from  the  Swiss  consuls 
in  France. — Despatches  are  said  to  have  reached  Paris  from  Canton,  demand- 
ing reinforcements,  as  the  Chinese  showed  no  disposition  to  negotiate  for 
peace. — The  Turks  have  sent  a  heavy  force  to  Albania,  to  put  a  stop  to  tho 
depredations  committed  on  the  Turkish  frontier  in  the  Adriatic,  and  to  pro- 
tect it  from  the  Montenegrins. — The  French  government  ha*  abandoned  its 
claim  on  Sardinia  for  the  extradition  of  Mr.  Hodge,  the  Englishman  arrested 
for  complicity  in  the  attack  upon  the  emperor's  life,  and  Hodge  was  set  at 
liberty. — The  trial  of  Parke,  the  remaining  English  engineer,  in  the  Cagiiari 
affair,  resulted  in  his  acquittal,  and  the  king  of  Naples  had  issued  a  decree, 
allowing  him  to  return  to  England. 

Marshal  Peliasier. 

Marshal  Pelissier  bids  fair  to  be  popular  in  England.  His  very  bluffhcss, 
which  unfitted  him  to  shine  in  the  Parisian  salons,  will  not  injure  him  in  the 
plainer  society  of  the  people  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel.  He  will  live  in 
grand  Btyle  in  a  splendid  house  in  Belgrave  Square;  and  he  may  welt  display 
a  good  deal  of  magnificence,  for  ho  has  300,000  francs  a  year  as  ambassador, 
100,000  as  the  revenue  of  his  duchy,  40,000  as  marshal,  and  30,000  as  senator. 
Shortly  before  leaving  Paris  he  gave  a  dinner  to  the  English  officers,  in  Paris, 
who  had  been  his  companions-in-arms  in  tho  Crimea,  in  which  he  drank 
bumpers  in  honor  of  tho  cordial  understanding  between  the  two  countries. 

English  Fillibustering. 

More  English  fillibustering  is  reported  among  the  Spice  Islands.  Accounts 
from  Eatavia  state  that  some  English  flllibustcrs,  after  being  driven  out  from 
Sumatra,  established  themselves  on  the  island  of  Bankalis,  fortified  a  viUage, 
hoisted  an  English  flag,  and  levied  contributions  on  the  native  fishermen  for 
the  support  of  their  Malay  and  Chinese  soldiers.  A  Dutch  war  steamer  was 
sent  against  them,  when  the  governor  of  tho  fort,  an  Englishman,  declared 
himself  under  tho  protection  of  tho  British  flag.  The  adventurers  refusing 
to  quit  the  place,  hostile  preparations  were  made.  When  the  troops  landed, 
however,  they  found  tho  placo  abandoned. 

The  English  Gun. 

The  cannon  presented  by  Queen  Victoria  to  Louis  Napoleon  has  been  much 
admired  in  Paris.  It  is  of  a  new  model,  and  on  its  arrival,  the  emperor,  ac- 
companied by  Lord  Cowley  and  the  minister  of  war,  examined  it  in  the 
courtyard  of  the  Tuileries,  the  mechanism  being  explained  by  Major  Andrews. 
The  gun  is  of  nine  inch  calibre,  and  has  a  shield  bearing  the  arms  of  Franco, 
with  this  inscription : — ;t  To  Napoleon  HI.,  from  Queen  Victoria."  Does  this 
gift  signify  that  tho  Euglish  know  how  to  mako  weapons  and  use  them?  Tho 
present  of  a  knife  is  said  to  sever  friendship — is  that  of  a  cannon  moro  lucky? 

Fatal  Curiosity. 

Brigadier  Venot,  of  tho  Garde  de  Paris,  wishing  to  see  tho  execution  of 
Orsiui  and  Pierri,  repaired  very  early  to  tho  Place  de  la  Roquettc,  on  the  day 
of  the  execution,  and  obtained  a  place  near  the  scaffold.  But  ho  paid  dearly 
for  his  curiosity.  At  the  moment  of  the  execution,  he  was  seized  with  moral 
tremors,  was  taken  to  tho  hospital— and  after  lingering  a  few  days,  actually 
died  of  horror. 

Movement  in  Italy. 

A  letter  from  Turin  speaks  of  symptoms  of  agitation  manifesting  themselves 
in  some  cities  of  the  Lombardo-Yenetjan  provinces.  At  Padua,  the  students 
of  the  University  repaired  to  the  Church  of  St.  Anthony,  to  ask  a  mass  for 
the  soul  of  Orsini.  A  priest  having  acceded  to  their  desire,  chanted  a  De 
Pro/undis  in  the  choir,  and  then  withdrew  peaceably,  but  the  police  arrested 
some  of  them. 

France  and  England. 

The  subjects  which  threaten  to  keep  up  and  envenom  the  antagonism  be- 
tween France  and  England  are,  the  piercing  of  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  the  occu- 
pation of  the  island  of  Perim,  and  the  organization  of  the  TJanubian  provinces. 
Lord  Derby's  cabinet  is  prepared  to  follow,  in  these  matters,  the  policy  of 
Lord  Palmerston.  Men  may  change  in  England,  but  interests  and  prejudices 
are  immutable. 

Fictitious  Return  of  Profits. 

One  of  the  owners  of  the  French  line  of  steamers,  including  tho  Lyonnaia 
(which  was  sunk  by  the  bark  Adriatic),  is  now  in  prison  at  Lyons,  on  a 
charge  of  what  is  a  seriouB  crime  in  France.  It  was  fouud  that,  in  order  to 
sell  more  rapidly  the  stock  in  their  line  of  steamers,  they  made  false  entries 
in  their  boobs,  to  show  a  much  higher  and  fictitious  return  of  profits. 

Austria  and  Italy. 

The  Austrian  journals  express  serious  fears  as  to  the  maintenance  of  public 
tranquillity  in  the  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom.  The  Austrian  garrison  at 
Bologna  is  increased,  and  forts  are  to  be  constructed  at  Forli,  in  order  to  have 
a  communication  by  Tuscany  and  Aucona,  and  to  overawe  the  inhabitants  of 
the  legation. 

New  Opera. 

M.  do  Berlioz  recently  read,  before  a  coterie  of  distinguished  and  literary 
celebrities,  a  poem  which  he  proposes  to  set  to  music,  to  be  played  on  tho 
stage  of  tho  Grand  Opera.  The  five  acts  of  this  poem  are  in  reality  the  Eneid 
of  Virgil,  and  comprise  all  the  incidents  contained  in  the  twelve  books  of  that 
masterpiece. 

Lord  Derby's  Administration. 

Lord  Derby  has  made  many  changes  in  the  diplomatic  representatives  of 
England  in  foreign  countries.  At  one  time  the  recall  of  Lord  Napier  from 
Washington  was  talked  of,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  will  remain 
undisturbed  at  his  post. 

Conspirators  in  England. 

We  think  the  empe'ror  of  the  French  must  be  satisfied,  now  that  tho  grand 
jury  of  London  havo  brought  in  bills  against  Bernard,  Alsop,  Orsini  and  oth- 
ers, for  feloniously  attempting  to  kill  the  immaculate  Louis  N. 

The  Wounded  of  January  14th. 

In  France,  a  bill  granting  pensions  to  those  wounded  at  the  attempt  on  the 
life  of  the  emperor  is  to  be  presented  by  his  order  to  the  legislative  bodies. 

Carriages  in  Paris. 

The  number  of  vehicles  of  all  kinds  circulating  in  Paris  amounts  to  82,000, 
and  they  employ  60,000  horses. 
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EAfluvr  Do.ve.-~ There  I*  not  a.  vlllag<i  or  town  In  the  country  lONn&H,  but 

that  a  club  of  twolTe  «uijHuriborn  might  be  easily  obtained  r*>p  u  QaUou'a 

Pictorial,"  ami  tho  work  be  than  proauMfl  for  0MH  at  nlK.ut  ffl  07  a  year, 
boridod  a fratffl  copy  to  the  person  who  nonda  tho  nninefl  and  moriny.  Any 
ponton  dunlrlng  to  form  aolnh,  can  have  sample  coplott  Hont  free  of  charge,  by 
minding  uh  a  line  to  tlint.olTuot. 


iS^jitovial  Melange. 


Wo  I  earn  from  a  Paris  letter,  that  a  grand  universal  Inn-iiml- 
taral  exhibition  ia  announced  to  take  placo  in  tbe  month  of  May, 
at  tbo  I'ultu'o  of  Industry,  in  tbu  Champs  ElyBues.  Wo  flluill  not 
bo  »t  all  surprised  to  heir  of  the  lily  boing  prominent  in  a  grand 

exhibition  in  France  before  many  months  have  possod. This 

is  tho  way  in  which  a  cortain  Gorman  nowspapor  on  our  exchange 
list  corrects  its  statements: — "Wo  mentioned,  lately,  that  tho 
town  of  Messina,  in  Sicily,  had  been  destroyed  by  an  earthipmke. 
Wo  feel  called  upon  to  correct  this  account,  by  stating  that  tho 
town  is  not  in  Sicily,  but  on  the  Danubo;  and  is  not  called  Mes- 
sina, but  Bolgrade ;  and  that  it  was  not  destroyed  by  an  onrth- 

quak'o,  but  a  dreadful  conflagration  bud  occurred  in  it." U  is 

mentioned  in  history  to  tho  honor  of  tho  Emperor  Alexander  Sov- 
orus,  that  ho  would,  in  no  ease,  permit  offices  to  bo  sold.  "  For," 
Huid  ho,  "  bo  who  buys  must  sell*  I  will  not  endure  any  mer- 
chandize of  authority  which,  if  I  tolerate,  I  cannot  afterwards  con- 
demn; and  I  shall  be  ashamed  to  punish  him  who  sold  what  I 

permitted  him  to  buy." Lord  Stowell  used  to  boast  that  thcro 

was  not  a  sight  in  London  bo  had  not  scon,  and,  according  to  a 
current  story,  he  had  scon  some  moro  than  onco.  He  was  paying 
his  shilling  to  see  a  new  mermaid,  when  tho  man  at  the  door,  ap- 
parently ashamed  to  cheat  so  good  a  customer,  refused  to  take  tho 
monoy,  saying,  "No,  no,  my  lord — it's  only  tho  ould  say-sar- 

pont." Young  Booth,  in  a  note  to  tho  Now  York.  Evening 

Post,  corrects  the  current  report  of  the  recent  death  of  his  mother. 
Ho  says: — "My  father  was  married  but  once,  and  then  to  my 

mother,  who,  thank  God,  still  lives." Tho  German  papers 

report  tho  death  of  Moister  Burgschmict,  at  Nurnbcrg,  tho  cele- 
brated bronze  founder,  and  friend  of  Raucb  the  sculptor.     His 

last  important  work  was  the  monument  to  Radetzky. "  Ned, 

thcro  go  tho  '  dilettanti.' " — "  Where  1     I  don't  sco  him !     Who  is 

he?" It  would  seem  that  tho  apothecaries  were  formerly  a 

very  sober  class  of  men,  for  according  to  the  old  standard  they  had 
three  scruples  to  a  dram;  but  whatever  those  scruples  originally 
may  have  been,  some  of  tho  apothecaries  of  our  own  day  have  got 

over  them. Says   Lavatcr,   "Actions,   looks,  words,   steps, 

form  tho  alphabet  by  which  you  spell  characters." The  fol- 
lowing notico  was  lately  affixed  at  ft  church-door  in  Hertfordshire, 
and  read  in  tho  church : — "  This  is  to  give  notice,  that  no  person 
is  to  bo  buried  in  this  churchyard  but  those  living  in  tho  parish; 
and  those  who  wish  to  bo  buried  are  desired  to  apply  to  tho  parish 

clerk." Canada  has  just  adopted  a  decimal  currency.     The 

now  coins  have  beon  prepared  at  tho  English  mint ;  tho  silver 
coinago  consists  of  five,  ten  and  twenty  cent  pieces.  Cents  have 
also  been  struck.  As  yet  no  quarters  have  been  coined  ;  but  tho 
couveuienco  attending  their  use  will  soon  add  them  to  tho 
list. True  honor,  as  defined  by  Cicero,  is  the  concurrent  ap- 
probation of  good  men ;  such  only  being  fit  to  give  true  praise, 

who  are  themselves  praiseworthy. Boileau,  being  frequently 

called  upon  by  an  idle,  ignorant  person,  who  complained  to  him 
that  ho  did  not  return  his  visits,  "  Sir,"  said  the  French  satirist, 
"we  are  not  upon  equal  terms.     You  call  upon  mo  merely  to  get 

rid  of  your  time;  when  I  call  upon  you,  I  lose  mine." Tho 

uncultivated  moors  and  "  landcs  "  in  France,  exclusive  of  marsh- 
es, amount  to  20,000,000  acres. The  Young  Men's  Christian 

Association,  of  Philadelphia,  are  now  constructing  a  large  tent, 
capable  of  holding  four  thousand  persons,  to  bo  used  by  them 
during  tho  summer,  for  preaching  in  destitute  and  isolated  locali- 
ties.  A  statuo  is  about  to  be  erected  to  Oliver  Goldsmith  on 

tho  land  where  he  was  born.  It  is  to  be  erected  by  subscrip- 
tion.  A  Kansas  correspondent  says  money  commands  from 

four  to  seven  per  cent,  a  month  in  that  territory,  well  secured  on 
real  estate.  ___  

A  delicate  Question. — A  legal  question  is  now  exciting 
extraordinary  interest  in  Westphalia,  namely,  whether  a  husband 
lias  a  right  to  open  his  wife's  loiters.  The  question  arose  out  of 
a  suit  for  divorce,  instituted  by  the  husband,  in  which  he  obtained 
a  decree  ;  but  the  conclusive  piece  of  evidence  was  a  letter  from 
the  lover  to  the  wife,  the  contents  of  which  lcttor  would  never 
have  been  known  had  not  the  husband  broken  the  seal.  Tho  di- 
vorced wife  at  once  prosecuted  him  for  opening  the  letter,  and  tho 
tribunal  of  Unuo  decided  that  he  was  wrong,  and  sentenced  him 
to  a  fine  of  ten  thalers.    The  husband  appealed. 


Fashionable  Gloves. — Letters  from  Paris  mention  that  the 
latest  fashion  of  gloves  in  that  city  are  of  Spanish  leather,  em- 
broidered, and  with  a  cuff  to  protect  the  wrist  from  cold  or  the 
sun.  Those  of  the  finest  peau  de  chevreau  arc  cut  so  as  to  fit  per- 
fectly tho  hand,  and  sewed  with  extreme  neatness — a  rare  and 
precious  quality,  and  necessary  for  their  beauty  and  durability. 


Novel  Legacy. — Tho  following  was  an  item  in  the  will  of 
William  Blake,  made  in  1663:— "I  givo  and  bequeath  unto  the 
town  of  Dorchester  twenty  shillings,  to  be  bestowed  for  tho  repair- 
ing of  the  burying-placc,  so  that  the  swine  and  other  vermin  may 
not  annoy  the  graves  of  the  saints — provided  it  bo  repaired  within 

one  year  after  my  decease." 

1  ^«  — » 

Cure  for  Unhafpiness. — When  you  are  unhappy  from  any 

cause,  look  around  you,  and  see  some  poor  person  to  whom  you 

may  do  good.    Evcrytcar  you  wipe  away  from  a  widow's,  or  asiek 

man's  face,  will  be  a  drop  of  balm  to  your  own  wounded  -heart. 


fflSMagauie  (Batterings. 

Thorclipi""''  '-/fitfuii-nt.  iii  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  Vu.,  is 
iiMiv.i  in,.-  daily,  and  numbers  iin-  prof     ing  conversion. 

A  new  di.ii  for  <  pi  ore  ira  pn  ontcd  at  a  dinner  tabic  in  Phil- 
adelphia, n.  few  days  Bincc— oggfl  fried  in  batter  with  their  iholk 
on.    The  dish  woi  invented  by  a  young  lady  ftom  Ireland. 

A  mrniorml  luis  been  prv-Mitcd  to  Con^n  tho   right 

of  way  to  construct  n  railroad  bridge  aero      th<   Poton 
roimucting  with  tho  Washington  and  Alexandria  railroad. 

Ex-Governor  Ford  of"  Ohio,  lung  known  ii.h  »  powerful  \.<.\'\<\<\.\ 

speaker,  is  one  of  the  converts  of  tho  present  revival.  At  a  re- 
cent prayer  meeting  at  Columbia,  Mr.  1'oid  made  a  powerful 
address. 

Tho  Philadelphia  North  American  states  that  in  tlmt  city  mid 
neighborhood,  there  arc  over  ten  thousand  persons  engaged  in  iron 
manufactures*,  whose  products  of  industry  amount  to  Si ^,^7,000 
annually. 

Six  harks  aro  now  preparing  at  Chicago  to  make  voyage  to 
Liverpool.  Last  year  one — and  the  first — mode  thi"  voyage,  and 
seemingly  with  succesB,  or  others  would  not  hu  induced  to  follow 
the  example  this  year. 

Mr.  Miles  Kndf'oc,  of  Christian  County,  Ky.,  killed  a  cow,  n. 
few  days  since,  in  whose  Htomaeh  wen;  found  several  ten  and  BIX 
penny  nails,  a  hook  from  a  hat  rack,  a  large  brass  ring,  a  hair  pin, 
a  breastpin,  and  a  quantity  of  hooks  und  eyes. 

A  distressing  case  of  hydrophobia  is  reported  in  Philadelphia. 
Four  members  in  one  family  were  bitten,  two  months  ago,  by  a 
pet  dog.  Ono  son  died  Sunday  morning,  and  on  the  next  morn- 
ing a  sister  of  tho  duccased  was  also  attacked  with  the  disease. 

Tho  Baltimore  Patriot  mentions  the  fact  that  an  insurance  com- 
pany in  that  city  now  takes  risks  on  rents.  Owners  of  property, 
therefore,  in  addition  to  the  facilities  of  insurance  against  loss  by 
tiro  and  flood,  can  insure  against  a  want  of  tenantry. 

A  young  Wisconsin  lad  was  recently  attacked  by  a  largo  grey 
eagle,  at  ion  du  Lac.  The  eagle  made  a  "  break  for  him,  at- 
tempting to  reach  his  face.  The  boy  nobly  defended  himself,  and 
brought  the  eagle  to  the  ground. 

Thcro  aro  sixty  seaports  in  Cuba,  and  last  year  there  were  3680 
coastwiso  arrivals,  and  2659  clearances.  This  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  trade  of  this  beautiful  island,  which  is  not  more  than  half 
cultivated,  under  the  present  regime. 

The  starch  manufacturers  are  in  trouble,  and  despond  of  busi- 
ness success.  Where,  in  times  past,  they  found  a  ready  sale  for 
their  manufacture,  the  article  is  now  a  drug.  This  change  is  at- 
tributed to  the  general  use  of  crinoline  and  tho  hoops — starch  bo- 
ing no  longer  necessary  to  produce  cxpausion. 

In  Oregon  men  get  from  $40  to  $120  per  month  in  lumbering 
establishments,  and  from  $40  to  $50  on  farms.  Carpenters  get 
from  $4  to  $6  per  day.  Flour  from  $12  to  $1G  per  bbl.  Beef 
from  38  to  $15  per  hundred  lbs.  Fork  $10  per  hundred.  Pota- 
toes $1  25  per  bushel. 

Official  documents  have  been  discovered  in  Canton,  in  which  it 
appears  that  Ych,  during  the  short  period  of  three  months,  put  to 
death  no  less  than  the  enormous  number  of  20,000  human  beings. 
This  is  a  fact  beyond  doubt,  the  documents  taken  showing  the 
name  of  every  man  and  woman,  and  also  for  what  they  were 
executed. 

A  Spanish  journal  states  that,  in  consequence  of  the  abundance 
of  tho  growth  of  oranges  of  an  excellent  quality,  in  tho  south  of 
Spain,  and  the  difficulty  of  disposing  of  them  for  exportation  at 
a  good  price,  several  of  the  growers  convert  them  into  wine, 
which  is  said  to  be  of  a  delicious  quality,  and  resembling  much 
in  flavor  tho  wine  of  Maderia. 

A  largo  number  of  original — and  in  some  instances,  unpub- 
lished— letters  addressed  to  David  Garrick  were  lately  sold  in 
London,  by  Messrs.  Puttick  and  Simpson.  The  leading  feature 
of  the  sale  was  a  letter,  and  an  interesting  one,  from  Bosciad 
Churchill  to  the  English  Roscius.  Churchill's  autograph  i3  very 
rare. 

A  farm  of  700  acres,  of  great  variety  of  soil,  well  wooded  and 
watered,  has  been  purchased  in  the  town  of  Ovid,  Seneca  County, 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  Seneca  Lake,  on  which  the  State  Agricul- 
tural College  Buildings  arc  to.  be  erected.  There  is  every  reason 
in  hope  that  during  the  present  year  tho  central  building  and 
south  wing  will  be  completed. 

The  Missouri  River  is  now  alive  with  steamboats,  and  the  spring 
trade  has  commenced  in  earnest.  A  number  of  new  and  commo- 
dious steamers  have  been  added  to  tho  different  lines.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  tho  Missouri  river  trade,  this  year,  will  be  a  third 
heavier  than  last;  indeed,  if  the  increase  of  Kansas  trade  can  be 
taken  as  a  criterion,  it  will  sum  up  even  more. 

There  is  now  at  Constantinople  an  American  missionary  of  a 
highly  scientific  character  (Dr.  HamblinJ,  who  has  obtained  great 
influence  at  the  Court  of  the  Sultan,  by  introducing  to  his  notico 
our  railway  system  and  telegraph  lines.  When  tho  British  and 
French  armies  were  in  the  East,  he  constructed  two  steam  flour 
mills,  and  thus  supplied  the  Sultan  with  the  means  of  providing 
for  that  army. 

The  London  Times  has  a  description  of  a  splendid  new  hall — 
the  St.  James  Hall — opened  for  the  first  time;  and,  after  chron- 
icling the  brilliancy  of  the  first  night — the  effect  on  the  red,  blue 
and  gold  ceiling  of  the  star  burners — tho  arch,  etc , — winds  up  by 
saying:  "  A  most  curious  American  circular  piano,  in  which  all 
the  hammers  are  made  to  play  round  a  perfect  cylinder,  is  exhib- 
ited in  the  concert  room." 

The  Natchez  Courier  tells  us  of  a  rough  boatman  passing  along 
tbc  streets  of  that  city,  who  had  drifted  far  away  from  homo,  and 
stopping  at  tbc  door  of  a  music  store,  where  a  geutieman  was 
evoking  a  sweet  strain  from  the  chords  of  a  fine  piano,  for  the 
amusement  of  some  lady  friends.  He  listened  very  intently,  un- 
til the  hot  scalding  fears  coursed  down  his  rough,  sun-burnt  cheeks, 
in  spito  of  all  his  endeavors  to  restrain  them. 

The  custom  of  females  sitting  sideways  upon  their  horses  when 
riding  is  not  universal,  though  generally  adopted  by  most  civi- 
lized nations.  In  Wales,  in  the  remote  provinces  of  France,  in 
Spain,  and  other  countries,  tho  women  ride  like  the  men.  Tho 
manner  of  riding  sideways  was  introduced  into  England  by  Anne 
of  Luxembourg,  consort  to  Richard  II.,  whose  example  had 
caused  it  to  bo  adopted  as  tho  most  becoming  manner  of  riding 
for  women. 

A  Prussian  named  Edward  Dealing  was  arrested  at  Paducah, 
Ky.,  a  few  days  ago,  under  the  extradition  treaty  with  Prussia, 
under  a  charge  of  forgery  and  fraud.  Desling  has  been  travelling 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Leroy.  His  countrymen,  who  are 
much  incensed  at  his  arrest,  assert  that  the  affidavits  on  which  he 
is  arrested  are'false;  that  he  is  no  forger,  but  a  political  refugee, 
who  formerly  belonged  to  a  Republican  club,  and  was  compelled 
to  flee  to  save  his  head. 


jranos  of  ffioltr. 

....  They  who  presumo  most  En  prosperity,  are  soonest  snl 
to  '    pair  in  adversity. — J/««m. 

—  A  man's  nature  rises  cither  to  berbs  or  weeds  ;  therefore 
let  him  seasonably  water  the  one  and  destroy  the  other. — Ba 

—  Only  when  the  roiceofduty  is  silent,  or  when  it  has 
already  ipoaen,  may  we  allowably  think  of  the  consequences  of  a 
i  articular  action. — Ifare. 

—  Cod  will  excuse  our  prayers  for  ourselves,  whenever  we 
rented  from  them  by  being  occupied  by  such  good  works 

OS  will  entitle  us  to  the  prayers  of  Others. — Cacon, 

—  Am  it  has  been  finely  expressed,  " Principle  is  a  passion 
for  truth."  And  as  mi  earlier  und  homelier  writer  bath  it,  "Tbc 
truth1*  we  believe  in  ore  the  pillars  of  we*  world." — Ualwer. 

As  they  who  (or  every  slight  sickness  take  phytic,  to  re- 
pair their  health  do  rather  impair  it,  so  they  who  for  every  trifle 
ore  eager  to  vindicate  their  character,  do  raiherwesJcen  it. — Siavm. 

The  Bible  i*  the  in  I  book  in  the  world.    Com- 
ing to  it  through  commentaries  U  much  like  looking  at  a  laml 
through  garret  windows,  over  which   generations  of  unmolested 
spiders  have  spun  their  webs. — //.  It'.  iSetxher. 

....  There  arc  some  benefits  which  may  he  so  conferred  a*  to 
become  the  wry  refinement  of  revenge  ;  and  there  arc  romo  evila 
which  we  had  rather  bear  in  Millcn  silence  than  be  relieved  from 
at  the  expense  of  our  pride. — fjicm. 

....  Be  very  loth  to  encourage  expectations  in  a  suitor,  which 
you  have  not  the  power  of  fulfilling  or  of  putting  in  course  of 
fulfilment;  for  hope,  an  architect  above  rules,  can  build,  in  re- 
verse, a  pyramid  upon  a  point. — Author  Helps. 

To  Socrates  and  Plato,  as  to  the  old  Jewish  pages,  man  is 

most  important  when  regarded  not  merely  OS  a  soul,  tut  as  n  man, 
a  social  being  of  flesh  and  blood.  Aristotle  declares  the  family 
and  social  relations  to  be  the  mastcr-fadi  of  humanity. — Kiwjttty. 

....  You  have  seen  a  ship  out  in  the  bay,  swinging  with  tho 
tide,  and  seeming  as  if  it  would  follow  it ;  and  ycl  it  cannot,  for 
down  there  beneath  the  water  it  is  anchored.  So  many  a  soul 
sways  towards  heaven,  but  cannot  ascend  thither,  because  it  is 
anchored  to  some  secret  sin. — Beccher. 


Jofcet's  i3uoget. 

Time  flics  fast,  but  ever}-  musician  of  any  note  can  beat  time. 

The  individual  who  "  stood  upon  his  own  responsibility,"  is  to 
be  indicted  for  infanticide. 

"A  coffin,"  said  an  Irishman,  "  is  the  house  a  man  lives  in  after 
ho  is  dead." 

The  musician  who  composed  the  "march  of  intellect "  is  en- 
gaged on  a  new  opera. 

In  Mexico,  everybody  is  supposed  to  be  an  ex-prcsident  who 
wears  a  clear  shirt  and  keeps  bis  hands  washed. 

An  Irishman,  in  speaking  of  a  relative  who  was  hanged,  says 
he  died  during  a  tight-rope  performance. 

A  drop  in  the  eye  causes  blindness,  and  a  drop  in  the  head  putt 
out  the  eyes  of  the  understanding. 

Sims  says  that  if  it  wasn't  for  the  hole  in  the  hoop,  you  couldn't 
put  it  on  the  barrel,  and  then  the  barrel  would  burst. 

Some  one  asks,  "  Is  it  lawful  to  hang  clothes  on  Mason  and 
Dixon's  fine  1"  Just  as  lawful  as  planting  beans  around  tho 
North  Pole. 

An  eminent  spirit-merchant  in  Dublin  announces,  in  an  Irish 
paper,  that  he  has  still  a  small  quantity  of  the  whiskey  on  hand 
which  was  drunk  by  his  majesty  when  in  Dublin. 

A  gentleman  meeting  John  Savage,  one  day,  looking  very 
dolorous,  said  :  "  Why,  John,  what  ails  you  ?  Is  not  your  fiddle 
in  tunc  V     "  No,  sir,"  replied  Jack  ;  "  it's  in  paten." 

There  is  a  young  man  at  the  North  End  of  tbis  city  so  bright 
that  his  mother  can  only  look  at  him  through  smoked  glass,  for 
fear  of  his  hurting  her  eyes ! 

The  same  stupid  Frenchman  who  translated  Byron  into  prose, 
upon  being  told  that  "  Brown  Stout "  was  made  from  malt,  ex- 
claimed, quite  rejoiced  at  the  cleverness  of  his  discovery  :  "  O,  I 
see,  you  speak  of  Matte  Brun." 

An  impetuous  volunteer,  while  practising  the  military  science 
alone  in  his  garden,  tumbled  backwards  into  a  ditch.  His  wife 
hurried  to  his  assistance,  and  implored  him  to  say  whether  or  not 
he  was  hurt.  The  reply  was,  "  Go  away,  woman ;  what  do  you 
know  about  war  3" 
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CANTON,  CHINA. 

"Wo  take  great  pleasure  in 
laying  before  our  readers  a 
correct  engraving  of  the  city 
of  Canton,  now  engaging  so 
much  attention  throughout  the 
civilized  world,  from  a  draw- 
ing recently  made  on  the  spot 
and  exhibiting  the  place  as  it 
now  appears.  .  The  picture 
prosents  a  curious  maze  of 
many  storied  pagodas,  of  hills 
crowned  with  shrubbery  and 
houses,  of  dwellings  with  pic- 
turesque verandahs,  queer- 
looking  arches  and  gateways, 
and  narrow  streets,  while  the 
frowning  forts  on  the  broad 
river,  and  the  mass  of  quaint 
shipping,  give  it  a  peculiar  and 
individual  character.  Among 
the  recently  published  accounts 
of  the  capture  of  the  celestial 
city  by  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish, an  event  which  will  be 
apt  to  excite  some  emotion  in 
the  bosom  of  the  "Brother 
of  the  Sun  and  Moon,"  wo 
find  the  following  passage : — 
"  Some  of  us  pass  the  rest  of 
the  day  on  the  angular  roof  ot 
the  highest  pack-house,  and 
look  down  on  the  river  and 
city.  There  is  nothing  pic- 
turesque about  the  view  of 
Canton.  No  domes  and  min- 
arets rise  from  the  mass  ot 
habitations.  No  lofty  tem- 
ples, no  high  monuments,  rep- 
resent historic  memories  and 
immortal  aspirations.  The 
far-stretching,  dull  level  ot 
great  roofs  is  broken  only  by 
the  square  pawnbrokers*  ware- 
houses, by  the  little  watch- 
boxes  erected  upon  high  scaf- 
foldings, by  a  few  Mandarin 
poles,  and  by  the  mountains 
and  forts  behind  the  city. 
Away  to  the  left  this  plain  ot 
roofs  stretches  to  the  horizon. 
In  the  foreground,  almost  at 
our  feet,  lie  the  water-side 
houses,  almost  hovels,  andgen- 
erally  built  on  piles.  Masked 
by  these,  and  only  risible  on 
close  inspection,  are  the  outer 
walls  of  the  city.  Now  and 
then  you  can  sec  an  embrasure, 
and  the  march  of  a  Chinese 
sentry  shows  the  continuity  ot 
the  wall." — Travellers  speak 
of  Canton  as  a  labyrinth,  and 
on  some  it  produces  the  im- 
pression of  one  great  ambus- 
cade. Its  streets  arc  narrow, 
tortuous  and  winding,  like  a 
corkscrew.  One  might  sup- 
pose from  the  accounts  given, 
that  it  was  not  true  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Canton  that  the  shortest 
line  between  any  two  given 
points  is  a  straight  one.  The 
following  description  of  Can- 
ton and  the  river,  as  seen  by 
lamplight,  is  from  the  well 
known  work,  "The  Chineso 
Empire,"  by  M.  Hue: — "Now 
if  to  these  capricious  looking 
streets,  with  the  fronts  of  the 
houses  nil  whimsically  carved, 
you  throw  in  a  profusion  ot 
little  lanterns,  big  lanterns, 
lanterns  of  all  shapes  and  sizes, 
ornamented  with  Chinese  char- 
acters of  all  colors,  yon  havo 
an  idea  of  Canton  seen  hastily 
by  lamplight.  Amidst  all  the 
immense  population  by  which 
the  streets  were  thronged,  our 
grand  business  was  not  to  lose 
sight  of  each  other,  or  break 
the  chain  that  our  party 
formed.  But  alas  !  presently 
we  found  it  was  broken.  At 
the  corner  of  a  dark  street,  tho 
courier  who  formed  the  next 
link  to  me  lost  sight  of  tho 
Chinese  who  preceded  him, 
and  who  alone  knew  the  way. 
The  street  we  were  in  was  no 
thoroughfare,  and  we  did  not 
know  which  of  the  turnings  he 
had  taken.  Our  perplexity 
was  great,  so  we  cried  aloud 
for  our  guide  in  all  directions, 
and  fortunately  at  last  he  made 
his  appearance.  Having  no- 
ticed that  no  one  was  follow- 
ing him,  he  had  retraced  his 
steps,  and  picked  us  up  again 
just  where  he  had  dropped  us. 
We  then  resumed  our  march 
gaily,  and  soon  found  our- 
selves, with  thankful  hearts, 
on  board  our  junk.  The  river 
of  Canton  during  the  night  pre- 
sented really  the  most  fantas- 
tical spectacle  I  had  ever  wit- 
nessed, covered  by  a  great 
quantity  of  vessels  of  all  sizes, 
and  indescribable  forms  of  fish- 
es and  various  extraordinary 
figures,  many  of  them  resplen- 
dent with  gilding  and  hung 
round  with  pretty  lanterns." 
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HON.  AARON  V.  BROWN, 

POSTMASTER-GENERAL   OF    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

The  finely-cxocuted  portrait  on  this  page  was  drawn  and  en- 
graved expressly  for  us,  from  a  very  fine  photograph  taken  by 
Mr.  S.  Masury,  of  this  city,  who  has  recently  established  himself 
in  a  fine  gallery,  No.  289  Washington  Street,  over  Messrs.  Russell 
&  Richardson's  music  store.  Mr.  Masury  has  had  long  experience 
as  a  photographer  and  dagucrreotyjtist,  and  his  pictures  are  exe- 
cuted in  every  and  in  the  highest  style  of  art,  both  plain  and 
colored.  He  has  already  taken  a  large  number  of  national  and 
local  celebrities,  whose  portraits  render  his  rooms  very  attractive. 
The  subject  of  our  present  illustration,  Hon.  A.  V.  Brown,  post- 
master-general, was  born  in  Brunswick  county,  Virginia,  August 
15,  1795.  His  father,  a  clergyman  of  tho  Methodist  persuasion, 
during  early  life  served  in  the  revo- 
lutionary army,  and  took  part  in  the 
capture  of  Trenton  and  other  ac- 
tions of  tho  war  of  independence. 
His  mother  was  Elizabeth  Melton, 
a  lady  of  a  time-honored  family  of 
North  Carolina,  in  which  State  the 
son  was  principally  educated,  re- 
ceiving his  preparatory  education 
at  Westrayville  Academy,  and  gra- 
duating with  the  highest  honors  of 
Chapel  Hill  University.  His  vale- 
dictory oration  contained  evidence 
of  that  genius  which  has  illustrated 
his  subsequent  career.  Previous  to 
his  graduation,  his  parents  had  re- 
moved to  Tennessee,  and  thither 
young  Brown  followed  them,  enter- 
ing the  law  office  of  Judge  Trimble, 
at Nashville,intheyearl815.  Soon 
after  his  admission  to  the  bar,  he 
removed  to  Giles  county,  where  his 
parents  had  established  themselves. 
Soon  after  this,  he  formed  a  business 
connection  with  James  K.  Polk, 
destined  afterwards  to  become  pre- 
sident of  the  United  States,  and 
though  their  partnership  was  severed 
by  Mr.  Polk's  entrance  in  the  arena 
of  politics,  their  friendship  was  con- 
tinued until  the  death  of  the  presi- 
dent. During  Mr.  Polk's  adminis- 
tration, he  freely  consulted  Mr. 
Brown,  and  placed  the  completcst 
reliance  on  his  judgment  and  dis- 
cretion. "While  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a  large  practice  at  the  bar,  Mr. 
Brovijwasan  actual  and  influen- 
tial member  of  the  State  legislature, 
distinguishing  himself  by  his  knowl- 
edge, his  aptitude  for  business,  his 
foresight,  cool  fearlessness  and  elo- 
quence. On  the  18th  of  October, 
1827,  he  introduced  and  eloquently 
advocated  a  series  of  resolutions, 
giving  the  election  of  president  to 
the  people,  and  re-nominating  Gene- 
ral Jackson,  after  his  defeat  by  Mi*. 
Adams,  to  that  office.  In  1832, 
which  closed  the  period  of  his  legis- 
lative services  in  tho  State,  Gov. 
Brown  devoted  himself  to  profes- 
sional practice  and  to  agriculture, 
of  which  latter  occupation  he  was 
very  fond,  and  which  he  has  eulo- 
gized in  some  of  his  best  addresses. 
In  1839,  he  first  became  a  candidate 
for  Congress.  In  1841,  he  was 
elected  without  a  competitor,  and 
in  1843,  re-elected  triumphantly, 
though  an  alteration  in  the  district 
increased  the  hazards  of  a  contest. 
On  the  broader  field  of  action  open- 
ed by  the  halls  of  the  national  legis- 
lature, he  at  once  assumed  a  com- 
manding position,  and  took  a  lead- 
ing part  in  the  debates  on  the  tariff", 
the  fiscal  bank  bill,  and  other  im- 
portant measures  then  before  Con- 
gress, defending  democratic  doc- 
trines with  signal  ability.  His 
speeches  were  equally  distinguished 
by  sound   logic,   a  strong  array  of 


facts,  and  by  a  strain  of  impassioned  eloquence.  In  1845,  lie  was 
elected  governor  of  Tennessee,  though  even  Mr.  Polk  had  just 
been  defeated  as  a  candidate  for  that  office,  so  strong  and  well- 
organized  was  the  whig  opposition.  In  a  speech  he  made  during 
the  canvass,  after  handling  the  questions  of  bank  and  tariff,  lie 
passed  on  to  tho  exciting  questions  of  Texas  and  Oregon,  then 
agitating  the  country,  and  uttered  the  following  national  senti- 
ments, which,  though  often  quoted,  we  cannot  refrain  from  repro- 
ducing here: — "It  becomes  the  American  people  to  be  ready  at 
all  times  to  assert  and  defend  their  rights.  America  may  become 
the  last  asylum  of  human  liberty.  In  almost  every  other  country, 
the  just  and  equal  rights  of  man  have  been  cloven  down  by  the 
sword,  or  usurped  by  the  kings,  princes  and  potentates  of  the 
earth.     Here  Liberty  has  reared  her  favorite  temple.     She  has 
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laid  its  foundations  deep  and  wide.  Her  bulwarks  are  massy,  ex- 
tensive and  strong  ;  and  the  ministers  who  attend  her  altars,  and 
the  worshippers  who  come  within  her  gate*,  should  never  surren- 
der it,  but  with  their  lives.  Never  was  there  a  people  who  pos- 
sessed a  more  delightful  country.  Go  up  with  me  in  imagination 
and  stand  for  a  while  on  some  lofty  summit  of  the  Rocky  Moan- 
tains.  Let  us  take  one  ravishing  view  of  this  chosen  land  of  lib- 
erty. Turn  your  face  towards  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  What  do 
you  behold  ?  Instead  of  one  lone  star  faintly  shining  in  the  far 
distant  South,  a  mighty  galaxy  of  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  are 
bursting  on  your  view,  all  shining  with  bright  and  glorious  efful- 
gence. Now  turn  with  me  to  the  West — the  mighty  West — where 
the  setting  sun  dips  his  broad  disk  in  the  western  ocean.  Look 
away  down  through  the  misty  distance  to  the  shore  of  the  Pacrtc, 
with  all  its  bays,  rivers  and  harbors. 
Cast  your  eyes  towards  the  Russian 
possessions,  in  latitude  fifty-four 
degrees  and  forty  minutes.  What 
a  new  world  lies  before  yon !  How 
many  magnificent  States  to  be  the 
fiitnre  homes  of  the  sons  and.  daugh- 
ters of  freedom  !  But  yon  have  not 
yet  gazed  on  half  this  glorious  coun- 
try. Tarn  now  your  face  to  the 
East,  where  the,  morning  sun  first 
shines  on  our  noble  land-  Away 
yonder,  you  see  the  immortal  old 
thirteen,  who  achieved  onr  indepen- 
dence. Nearer  to  us  lie  the  twelve 
or  fifteen  States  of  the  great  Valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  stretching  and 
reposing  like  so  many  giants  in  their 
slanabers.  O,  now  I  see  your  hearts 
are  full ;  they  can  take  in  no  more. 
Who  now  feels  that  he  is  a  party 
man,  or  a  Southern  man,  or  a  North- 
ern man  ?  Who  does  not  feel  that 
he  is  an  American,  and  thankful  to 
Heaven  that  his  lot  was  cast  in  such 
a  goodly  land  ?  When  did  mental 
vision  ever  rest  on  sach  a  scene  *? 
Moses,  when  standing  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Moant  Pisgah,  looking  over 
on  the  promised  land,  viewed  not  a 
scene  half  so  lovely.  O  let  us  this 
day  vow  that  whatever  else  we  may 
do,  by  whatever  name  we  may  be 
called",  we  will  never  surrender  an 
acre  of  this  goodly  heritage  to  any 
king  or  potentate  on  earth.  Swear 
it,  swear  it,  my  countrymen,  and 
Heaven  will  record  the  sacred  vow 
for  ever  \"  We  should  like  to  quote 
from  other  speeches  of  Gov_Brown, 
had  we  the  space,  particularly  from 
that  in  defence  of  Mr.  Polk's  ad- 
ministration, delivered  in  1847,  and 
that  in  the  subsequent  year,  advo- 
cating the  election  of  Gen.  Cass. 
In  1852,  we  find  him  vigorously 
advocating  the  election  of  General 
Pierce,  and  in  1855  speaking  with 
great  energy  against  the  doctrines 
of  the  American  or  Know-Nothing 
party.  Indeed,  from  his  entrance 
into  politics,  we  find  him  the  able 
and  untiring  champion  of  democra- 
tic doctrines  and  measures,  per- 
forming a  vast  amount  of  work  in 
the  halls  of  legislation,  in  conven- 
tions and  on  the  stump.  His  un- 
wavering loyalty,  his  great  talents, 
his  broad  national  views,  and  his 
large  experience  induced  President 
Buchanan,  when  forming  his  cabi- 
net, to  invite  him  to  take  charge  of 
the  post-office,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant departments  of  the  state, 
and  one  of  the  most  laborious  aswell 
as  honorable.  He  has  discharged 
the  duties  of  this  office,  the  burthens 
of  which  are  constantly  increasing, 
to  the  entire  acceptance  of  the  pub- 
lic, receiving  the  compliments  and 
commendations  of  the  press  without 
distinction  of  party.  The  people 
have  ratified  the  President's  choice. 
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[ Written  for  Ballou'a  Pictorial.] 

THE  GOLD  ROBBERS 


THE  AUSTRALIAN  ADVENTURERS. 


BY  H.  E.  BENNETT, 

AOTOOR   07   ''TOE  DIAMOND   SEEKEItS,"   "  FORESTERS   OF   NORWAY.' 


ICONTIHUBD.| 

CHAPTER  XIII.— [continued.] 

Tho  gardener's  lodgo  was  ot  a  distance  from  the  house.  Tho 
man  was  an  Irishman,  and  honest  as  a  clock.  Tom  laid  Emerald 
on  a  bed,  recommended  the  greatest  silence,  and  as  he  went  away, 
said  : 

"  Go  for  Dr.  Irving.  Yon  shall  hare  ten  pounds  if  you  bring 
him  hero  directly." 

The  gardener  opened  his  eyes,  emitted  a  volume  of  smoke  from 
his  pipe,  and  thon  started  on  his  errand.     Tom  mounted  Sheltie. 

"Let's  see,"  said  he;  "what  road  shall  I  take?"  He  hesitated  ; 
then  striking  his  forehead,  said :  "  I  have  it !  I  hare  no  armB, 
but  I  have  a  dog." 

Ho  went  to  tho  court-yard,  and  unchained  Actcon. 

"  Seek  him !  seek  him,  boy !"  said  Tom,  while  the  dog,  delight- 
ed to  be  at  liberty,  wagged  his  tail,  and  swept  the  ground  with  his 
muzzle.  Whether  from  chanco  or  instinct,  Acteon  darted  like  an 
arrow  in  the  direction  Max  had  taken.  Tom  followed  on  Sheltio. 
On  reaching  the  moist  sand  of  the  seashore,  tho  dog  stopped. 

"  You're  at  fault,"  said  Tom,  as  if  the  dog  could  understand 
and  answer  him.     "  You've  lost  the  scent,  but  I  can  sec." 

He  dismounted,  and  looked  sharply  for  a  track. 

"This  way!"  he  suddenly  exclaimed;  "they  have  gone  this 
way."  Turning  an  angle,  he  saw  two  shadows  on  the  shore.  "I 
see  them !"  cried  Tom ;  and  springing  on  Sheltie,  he  pushed  her 
sharply  forward. 

The  cool  sea-breeze  had  restored  Melida  to  her  senses.  She 
sprang  to  her  feet  and  attempted  to  fly.  Max  caught  her  by  the 
arm.    It  was  at  this  moment  that  Tom  had  discovered  them. 

""Wretch!"  cried  Melida.  "Have  you  no  dread  of  justice? 
But  if  you  escape  the  vengeance  of  man,  you  cannot  baffle  that 
of  God." 

At  this  moment  the  gallop  of  a  horse  was  heard. 

"Behold,"  said  she,  extending  her  arm,  "Providence  send3  an 
avenger !" 

Max  dropped  on  one  knee,  drew  a  pistol,  and  fearlessly  awaited 
tho  event. 

"Another  crime !"  exclaimed  Melida.  "But  you  shall  not  ac- 
complish it.     My  -soicc  will  be  heard  ;  my  life  will  bo  saved." 

Then  turning  to  the  as  yet  unknown  horseman,  she  cried  out : 

"  Take  care !  if  you  are  armed,  defend  yourself  and  save  me !" 

Max  tried  to  close  her  mouth  and  drag  her  into  the  bushes ;  but 
hope  gave  her  strength;  she  struggled  and  bit  the  hand  with  which 
he  attempted  to  gag  her.  Pain  and  rage  rendered  him  frantic, 
and  her  fate  would  have  been  scaled,  had  not  Tom  joined  them  at 
this  moment. 

"  What  do  you  seek  ?"  asked  Max,  aiming  at  him. 

"  You  and  the  lady,"  replied  Tom.  "  Her  father  is  at  your 
house  with  the  officers." 

"  The  officers  1"  cried  Max. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Tom  ;  "they're  not  far  off,  and  they'd  bo  sure 
to  hear  fire-arms." 

Max  dropped  the  muzzle  of  his  pistol. 

"  Tom,"  cried  Melida,  "  help  mo  !  Shout ;  call  for  help.  This 
man  is  an  assassin ;  he  has  killed  my  sister  I" 

"  She  is  crazy !"  said  Max.  "  Help  me  to  stifle  her  cries  and 
carry  her  off,  for  I've  changed  my  purpose  with  regard  to  her,  and 
I'll  give  you  a  thousand  pounds — two  thousand  pounds  sterling." 

"  Two  thousand  pounds  sterling !"  replied  Tom,  like  a  man 
who  is  hesitating  and  giving  way  to  temptation.  "If  you  want 
to  Btop  her  cries,  you  must  tie  a  handkerchief  over  her  mouth.  As 
you  are*  going  to  marry  her,  you  have  a  right  to  carry  her  off. 
What  if  the  police  are  after  you,  you're  rich  and  good  enough 
match  for  her." 

"  Monsters  !"  murmurod  Melida,  nearly  exhausted  and  despair- 
ing.    "I  am  lost!" 

"  Quick,  then  !"  said  Max,  with  a  victorious  smile.  He  put  his 
pistol  in  his  pocket,  and  took  out  a  handkorchief  to  make  a  gag 
of  it. 

The  poor  girl  was  too  much  exhausted  to  offer  further  resis- 
tance. But  Tom  had  stepped  back,  and  was  caressing  the  dog ; 
and  the  moment  Pulton  stepped  forward,  the  man  dealt  him  a  ter- 
rible and  unexpected  blow  in  the  pit  of  his  stomach,  which,  with 
the  force  of  a  projectile,  hurled  him  backwards  into  the  sea. 

"Now,  then,"  said  Tom,  to  the  dog,  "fotch  him  out,  boy! 
Take  him !  shake  him  1" 

The  dog  dashed  into  the- water. 

"  My  dear,  good  man,"  murmured  Melida,  "  he'll  kill  us  both !" 

"  Pear  nothing  for  me,  Miss  Melida,"  replied  the  faithful  fellow. 
"Actcon  will  keep  him  in  the  water  till  his  pistols  are  wet,  and 
against  an  unarmed  man  I  have  the  weapons  nature  gave  me. 
But  quick !  improve  your  time  ;  spring  into  the  saddle,  and  ride 
to  tho  house  as  fast  as  Sheltie  can  travel  with  you.  Your  father  and 
sister  are  there,  and  Pulton  dare  not  cross  his  own  threshold." 

Melida  was  already  on  horseback,  and  heard  the  last  words  as 
she  rode  off. 

"  Heaven  protect  you  !"  said  she;  and,  wanting  words  to  ex- 
press her  gratitude,  she  wafted  him  a  kiss,  with  the  grace  and 
simplicity  of  a  child. 


When  she-  was  out  of  reach,  Tom  turned  to  Actcon  and  Max, 
who  were  struggling  in  tho  water.  Tho  tide  had  fallen,  and  Max 
could  have  extricated  himself  but  for  the  dog  springing  at  his 
throat.  Tom  whistled.  Actcon  camo  to  his  side.  "That  will 
do,"  said  Tom,  carossing  him. 

Max,  relieved  from  Actcon,  rushed  out  of  the  water  like  a  mad- 
man, and  sprang  upon  his  adversary,  who  awaited  for  him  in  an 
attitude  that  would  have  done  honor  to  Tom  Cribb  or  the  Tipton 
Slasher. 

"Now  your  powder's  wot,"  said  ho,  "I'm  ready  for  you,  mas- 
ter of  mine.  Hero  wo  stand,  man  to  man,  and  the  weapons  of 
tho  assassin  are  of  no  avail." 

Max  foamed  with  rage,  but  the  thirst  of  vengeance  led  him  to 
nccopt  the  challenge  and  attempt  the  chastisement  of  his  revolted 
servant.  But  he  was  no  match  for  the  trained  athlete  who  defied 
him,  and  against  whose  pecrloss  guard  his  strength  was  wasted 
like  a  wave  on  a  rock.  Tom,  while  he  punished  his  man,  forbore- 
to  strike  with  tho  full  weight  of  his  arm,  otherwise  Max  might 
not  have  survived  tho  encounter.  At  last  Max  fell,  and  Actcon, 
thinking  his  time  had  come,  sprang  forward  to  tear  him. 

"  Down,  sir !"  cried  Tom  ;  "  down !" 

Approaching  Max,  he  pushed  him  with  his  foot;  he  was 
motionless. 

•    "  Como  away,"  said  Tom,  to  tho  dog ;  "  he  can't  Btir;  he  has 
had  enough."  *  *  *  * 

As  soon  as  Melida  had  mounted,  she  bont  over  Sheltie's  neck, 
and  said,  softly,  as  if  confiding  a  secret  to  her :  "  Quick,  Sheltie ; 
I'm  afraid!" 

Whether  she  understood  this  caressing  appeal,  or  was  impatient 
to  get  home,  the  mare  flew  like  the  wind.  Melida  dared  not  turn 
her  head.  On  reaching  the  house,  her  courage  failed  her ;  she 
hesitated  to  enter.  It  seemed  as  if  she  was  about  to  meet  Pulton. 
She  was  seized  with  a  shuddering,  but  remembered  Emerald,  and 
in  two  bounds  Sheltie  was  at  the  door.  The  doctor  had  arrived 
with  the  gardener,  and  was  standing  by  the  bed  on  which  Eme- 
rald lay.  He  was  pale,  trembling  and  weeping.  There  was  a 
straggle  between  the  father  and  the  physician  in  his  heart.  He 
wept  for  the  pain  he  was  about  to  cause  his  child. 

Emerald  had  her  left  arm  broken  near  the  shoulder.  Twenty 
times  the  doctor  had  approached  ;  twenty  times  the  father  had 
recoiled,  saying,  "  I  cannot ;  I  tremble,  I  am  afraid.  Send  for 
another  doctor." 

"  Go  for  my  sister,"  said  Emerald.     "I  can  wait." 

At  this  moment  Melida  entered.  Emerald  uttered  a  cry  of  joy, 
raised  herself  a  little,  and  then  fell  back ;  pain  and  emotion  had 
deprived  her  of  consciousness. 

"  0  Heaven  1"  cried  Irving,  extending  his  arms  ;  "  I  was  accus- 
ing Providence  ;  I  was  unjust.    My  daughter — my  children  !" 

He  pressed  Melida  to  his  heart ;  then,  bending  over  Emerald, 
said  to  Melida :  "  Como,  I  shall  have  courage  now ;  help  me." 

Melida  cut  her  sister's  dress,  while  the  doctor  prepared  the  ban- 
dages. He  was  soon  ready,  and  mastering  his  -parental  emotions, 
set  the  limb,  and  bound  it  firmly  in  its  place.  Emerald  turned 
towards  her  dear  father,  and  thanked  him  with  a  look.  Melida 
approached  him,  and  confided  to  him  Max's  attempt  upon  her 
life  when  she  had  refused  to  share  his  infamous  fortunes. 

"The  black-hearted  villain!"  cried  the  doctor.  "I  am  not  too 
old  for  revenge.  But  above  all,  let  us  leave  this  accursed  house. 
But  what  shall  we  do  ?"  he  added,  glanciug  at  Emerald.  "  You 
cannot  walk." 

"  I  will  drag  myself  along  rather  than  stay  here,"  she  replied. 

"  What  if  we  put  her  on  Sheltie  ?"  asked  Melida. 

"No,"  replied  the  doctor;  "she  could  no*  bear  tho  motion  of 
the  horse." 

The  gardener,  who  had  been  a  silent  spectator  of  this  scene, 
now  omerged  from  a  corner,  and  offered  a  mattress  and  cart, 
which  were  eagerly  accepted.  While  the  man  was  getting  the 
conveyance  ready,  Tom  rushed  in,  out  of  breath,  his  face  covered 
with  blood. 

" Don't  be  alarmed,"  said  he.  "Pulton  wont  come  back.  If 
he  isn't  dead,  he's  so  near  it  there's  no  fun  in  it.  But  I  wont  stay 
here  a  minute  longer.  You  must  shelter  me  and  my  dog;  a  cor- 
ner of  the  stable  will  do  for  us." 

The  doctor  pressed  his  hand.  They  commenced  their  journey 
silently.  Emerald  suffered  tortures,  and  Melida  was  sinking  from 
reaction  after  so  much  excitement. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


DOMESTIC    SCENES. 


Mrs.  Irving,  who  had  remained  alone  at  home,  and  who  could 
not  conjecture  what  the  absence  of  her  daughters  meant,  was 
walking  up  and  down  before  the  door  in  a  state  of  great  agitation. 
When  she  descried  the  wagon,  and  saw  Emerald  stretched  upon 
the  mattress,  she  uttered  a  piercing  cry. 

"  Calm  yourself,"  said  tlie  doctor ;  "  this  will  be  nothing  serious ; 
but  she  wants  rest,  and  I  beg  you  will  not  make  her  talk.  She  is 
feverish,  and,  I  fear,  a  little  delirious." 

Indeed  the  countenance  of  Emerald  appeared  much  changed, 
and  her  eyes  had  a  haggard  expression. 

"  Good  Heaven !"  cried  the  poor  mothor,  clasping  her  hands, 
''  is  she  insane  ?     What  has  happened  V 

"  Dreadful  things,"  replied  Melida. 

Mrs.  Irving  was  naturally  anxious  to  know  more,  but  the  ex- 
haustion and  distress  of  her  family  put  an  end  to  her  questions. 
She  followed  her  husband  in  tears,  as,  aided  by  Tom,  he  laid 
Emerald  on  her  bed.  As  tho  doctor  had  announced,  Emerald 
was  suffering  from  fever  and  delirium.  The  doctor  charged  the 
tevo  women  not  to  leave  her.  He  made  a  sign  to  Tom,  and  went 
down  stairs  with  him. 


"  Will  you  come  with  me,  Tom  ?" 

"Where  to?" 

"To  track  that  villain." 

"No  use,  doctor.  Didn't  yon  hear  what  I  told  you?  We 
fought  on  the  sea-shore,  and  I  left  him  motionless  on  the  sand 
If  he  was  not  dead,  tho  tide  was  rising,  and  Heaven  will  be  your 
avenger." 

"I  wish  to  satisfy  myself,"  said  the  doctor, moving  towards  tho 
door.     "  You  may  bo  mistaken." 

"Don't  think  of  it,  sir.  You  wouldn't  quit  Miss  Emerald  in 
her  present  condition.     Stay  hero,  Bir,  and  I'll  go." 

"I  don't  want  you  to  go  alone;  that  would  bo  exposing  your- 
self too  much." 

"Butltell  you  he's  drowned,"  said  Tom;  "and,  moreover 
dead  or  alive,  I'm  not  afraid  of  him." 

Tom,  whoso  devotion  to  the  doctor  and  his  family  was  bound- 
loss,  strode  off  at  a  tremendous  pace,  though  certain  he  was  mak 
ing  tho  journey  for  nothing.    The  doctor  went  to.  his  daughter. 

When  Tom  returned  at  daybreak  the  next  morning,  tho  doctor 
who  had  been  watching  all  night,  hurried  down^tho  stairs. 

"  Woll,  Tom,  what  news  V 

"  I  was  right,"  said  Tom,  sinking,  exhausted,  into  a  chair.  "  I 
saw  nothing;  the  currents  must  have  6wept  his  body  away,  for  the 
tide  was  far  up  on  the  place  where  wo  fought." 

Por  ten  days  Emerald  hovered  between  life  and  death.  At  the 
expiration  of  this  time,  her  youth  rallied  to  her  rescue,  and  tho 
doctor's  anxiety  ceased.  During  these  ten  days,  Dr.  Irving  had 
hardly  quitted  his  daughter's  bedside.  One  idea  alone  was  power- 
ful enough  to  divert  him  from  his  parental  anxiety — the  desire  of 
making  sure  of  Fulton's  death. 

In  pursuance  of  his  request,  the  morning  after  the  combat,  Torn 
had  repaired  to  Pulton's  house.  He  had  not  returned.  The 
various  circumstances  of  the  affair — a  subject  of  daily  discussion 
between  the  doctor  and  Tom — seemed  to  sustain  the  latter'a 
opinion. 

Still,  the  doctor  was  not  thoroughly  convinced,  and  among  the 
numerous  proofs  cited  by  the  servant  to  sustain  his  position,  some 
were  defective.  The  man  who  had  gone  out  with  Pulton  was 
missing  as  well  as  his  master.  The  carriage  was  found  in  the 
woods,  unharnessed,  but  the  horse  was  missing.  Ho  would  natu- 
rally have  come  back  to  the  stable  of  his  own  accord. 

"  You  see,"  said  the  doctor,  "  he  must  have  escaped." 

"I  see  nothing  of  the  kind,"- replied  Tom,  who  was  fixed  in, 
his  idea.  "Pulton  was  not  the  man  to  go  off  without  his  money. 
He  left  his  pocket-book  in  the  carriage,  and  that  rascal  Jack  has 
gone  off  with  the  prize." 

These  reasons  finally  convinced  the  doctor.  By  degrees  the 
memory  of  these  events  grew  dim,  and  Dr.  Irving  thought  of  Ful- 
ton only  as  we  recall  an  unpleasant  dream.  But  under  the  influ- 
ence of  his  emotions,  his  health  was  shaken  and  his  gaiety  gone. 

Three  months  had  passed  away  since  the  eventful  evening. 
Emerald  was  convalescent,  but  Melida  greatly  dejected. 

Hermann,  who  had  slowly  recovered  his  strength,  informed  the 
doctor  that  he  would  call  on  him  on  his  return  from  the  cemetery, 
for  his  first  thoughts  were  naturally  for  the  "  lost  on  earth."  One 
evening,  when  the  whole  family  were  together,  he  rang  at  Dr. 
Irving's  door.  The  doctor  introduced  him  to  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ters.    Mrs.  Irving  took  Hermann's  hand. 

"You  are  welcome,  sir,"  said  she,  kindly.  "We  knew  you 
before  we  saw  you ;  my  husband  has  spoken  of  you  so  often." 

"  Your  husband  has  been  very  kind  to  me ;  but  for  his  care,  I 
should  not  be  here  to-day." 

The  doctor  wheeled  up  an  arm-chair. 

"Sit  down  there,  my  dear  Hermann,"  said  ho,  "and  toll  mo 
how  you  feel." 

"Better  in  body,  thanks  to  you,  doctor;  bat  the  visit  I  have 
just  made' to  Louisa's  tomb  has  re-opened  all  the  wounds  of  my 
heart.  You,  at  least,  doctor,  have  one  consolation  :  a  friend  has 
avenged  you ;  but  I  shall  have  the  eternal  regret  of  having  let 
Max  escape  on  the  day  when,  seated  beside  you,  I  saw  him  pass- 
ing in  the  street.  I  ought  to  have  leaped  from  the  window,  and 
crushed  him  in  my  fall." 

"Max  did  yon  say?"  cried  Tom,  joining  in  the  conversation. 
"  Max ! — that  was  Pulton's  name  also.  Letters  sometimes  came 
to  the  house  with  that  address.  Can  I  have  made  a  double  stroke  ? 
What  if  I  have  avenged  you  both  at  once  ?  See  here ;  what  sort 
of  a  looking  man  was  your  Max  ?" 

"  Tall,  with  black  hair  and  blue  eyes." 

"The  same." 

"  Thin  lips,  restless  look." 

"Right  again.  Did  he  have  any  private  marks  upon  his 
person  *" 

"No — yes  ;  that  is,  his  arms  were  tattooed  to  tho  wrist." 

"It  is  the  same  man,"  interrupted  the  doctor.  "These  marks 
on  tho  arms  attracted  my  notice  when  I  bled  Mr.  Fulton  tho  first 
time  you  came  for  me,  Tom.     You  must  recollect  it." 

"Ah,  Miss  Melida,"  said  the  good  fellow,  "you  had  a  narrow 
escape.    I  and  Aeteon  did  you  good  service." 

***** 

Various  reasons  induced  the  doctor  to  removo  to  Melbourne. 
He  found  a  house  which  suited  him  in  every  respect.  It  had  a 
narrow  front,  with  two  rooms  on  the  lower  floor,  one  looking  on 
the  street,  the  other  into  a  narrow  court-yard.  On  the  secor.d 
story  there  were  two  largo  rooms.  The  doctor  was  only  afraid 
that  the  rent  was  too  high.  To  his  great  surprise,  the  terms  were 
very  reasonable,  tho  moderate  price  being  probably  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  house  looked  out  on  a  square  where  the  supreme 
court-house  stood. 

The  court-house  is  a  hastily  constructed  building,  half  stone 
and  half  wood,  which  serves  both  for  a  tribunal  and  a  prison.    A 
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yard/enclosed  by  n  high  board  fence,  occupies  the  left  of  the 
building,  which  bun  a  gloomy  appearance.  However,  tho  doctor 
thought  tho  house  would  do  well  enough,  and  look  possession  of 
it.  He  thought  a  change- of  scene  would  have  a  good  affect  on 
Mo II da,  who  was  evidently  tifthoppy"  and  Buffering.  The  fact  is, 
that  she  thought  day  and  night  of  Williani  Nblson,  and  bitterly 
reproached  herself  with  tho  promise  she  had  made  to  another*  It 
wan  no  consolation  to  her  now  that  her  hand  was  free  ;  hut  she 
could  not  rest  till  sho  had  written  him,  detailing  the  circumstances 
of  her  Australian  engagement  and  its  result,  begging  that  ho  would 
BtUI  remomhor  her  as  a  friend,  restoring  his  troth-plight,  and  hid- 
ding  him  farewell  forever.  This  letter  coat  her  a  great  effort  and 
many  hitter  tears.     Sho  signed  it,  and  sealed  it  with  a  block  seal. 

She  resolved  to  entrust  it  to  Hermann  to  carry  to  tho  post-office. 
Molidu  had  known  him  but  a  short  time,  but  she  did  not  hesitnto 
to  ask  this  favor  of  him. 

One  ovoning,  when  she  found  herself  alone  wit*h  him  after  din- 
ner, she  gave  him  her  thin  hand,  and  looking  at  herself  in  tho 
glass,  said : 

"  I  think,  Mr.  Brand,  that  I  have  not  a  great  whilo  to  live." 

Ilormann  looked  at  her  ;  his  lips  moved,  hut  ho  wanted  courage 
to  reply. 

"I  am  not  frightened,"  said  Molida,  calmly,  "rathcrglad  at  tho 
prospect  of  release,  for  I  havo  little  left  to  live  for.  I  havo  6aid 
this,  because  I  have  a  favor  to  ask  of  you.  I  have  written  a  loi- 
ter to  England,  and  I  wish  no  ono  to  suspect  it." 

A  warm  blush  colored  her  chocks,  and  sho  stooped  her  head  to 
hide  tho  tears  that  started  from  her  eyes.  A  livid  pallor  followed 
this  emotion.  After  a  few  moments  sho  regained  courage,  and 
added : 

"  I  havo  written  to  ono  who  loved  mo — lovos  mo. yet — an  eternal 
adieu.  Promise  mo  to  put  this  letter  in  tho  post-offico  yourself. 
It  is  tho  first  tirao  I  havo  deceived  my  fathor;  it  will  bo  the  last." 

Hermann  promised  to  grant  tho  poor  girl's  request,  and  took 
tho  letter.  Melida  pressed  his  hand,  and  then  retired  to  her  cham- 
ber, where  she  now  passed  many  solitary  and  unhappy  hours. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE    rOST-OPFIOH. 

As  Tom  had  foreseen,  tho  rising  tide  soon  reached  Max,  who 
had  remained  stretched  upon  the  sand.  He  had  only  fainted. 
Tho  freshness  of  the  water  recalled  him  to  himself.  After  having 
writhed  like  a  serpent,  aud  having  struggled  against  waves  about 
to  engulph  htm,  ho  dragged  himself  upon  his  hands  and  knees, 
and,  making  a  superhuman  effort,  stood  erect.  The  instinct  of 
self-preservation  quickly  restored  his  memory.  Casting  a  startled 
look  round  him,  he  assured  himself  that  the  shore  was  deserted. 

"  Come,"  said  he,  to  himself;  "  shall  I  wait  like  a  fool  till  I  am 
arrested  ?     I  havo  a  fortune  in  my  carriage." 

Gliding  like  a  phantom,  ho  left  the  seashore,  and  plunged  into 
the  thicket,  tho  wind,  which  shook  the  leaves,  terrifying  him  at 
every  step.  His  servant  was  waiting  with  the  carriage  at  the  ap- 
pointed spot.  He  gave  him  a  large  sum  on  condition  of  leaving 
the  country  forever.  He  was  in  haste  to  be  alone.  Taking  the 
coffer  which  enclosed  his  money,  ho  plunged  into  the  woods, 
which  here  cncirclo  Australia  like  a  belt. 

His  first  object  was  to  get  off  as  quick  as  possible,  and  never  to 
return  to  a  town  bristling  with  terror,  but  he  was  stopped  by  that 
invisible  hand  which  conducts  man,  and  which  is  often  in  contra- 
diction with  his  will.  His  passion  for  Melida — for,  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  his  former  tenderness  for  his  intended  victim  revived 
tho  desire  of  remaining  near  tho  place  of  her  abode, — blinded  him 
to  tho  point  of  making  him  forget  his  safety.  He  forged  illusions 
and  reasons  to  disguise  tho  weakness  of  his  heart.  This  formi- 
dable and  implacable  man  had  become  a  child. 

"What  shall  I  do?"  he  thought.  ""Where  shall  I  go  ?  Are 
not  the  most  frequented  places  generally  the  safest?  By  disguis- 
ing myself  a  little,  I  shall  be  safer  in  Melbourne  than  anywhere 
else." 

An  interior  voice  murmured:  "Bewaro  of  adopting  this  idea! 
it  will  destroy  you."    But  he  did  not  listen  to  the  low  warning. 

He  wandered  all  day  in  the  woods,  and  when  night  had  fallen, 
directed  his  steps  to  Melbourne,  which  he  entered  through  Rich- 
mond. He  hired  a  little  room  in  a  house  of  modest  appearance, 
cut  off  his  beard,  trimmed  his  hair,  dressed  himself  like  a  laborer, 
and  determined  to  go  out  as  little  as  possible. 

Ho  remained  thus  for  several  days,  hidden  from  all  eyes,  avoid- 
ing every  one,  a  prey  to  every  sort  of  terror  and  anxiety,  alono 
with  his  thoughts.  His  mental  punishment  then  begun.  Some- 
times he  sunk  into  the  deepest  dejection ;  ho  would  see  Melida,  bo 
arrested,  and  die.  At  other  times,  the  memory  of  his  humiliation 
in  the  fight  with  Tom  gnawed  at  his  heart-strings,  and  he  wished 
to  kill  Melida,  and  avenge  himself  on  Tom,  who  had  saved  his 
victim.  Solitude  soon  became  insupportable  to  him.  Somewhat 
encouraged  by  the  tranquillity  that  reigned  about  him,  and  the 
lapse  of  time,  he  ventured  to  go  out  in  tho  night-time,  and  went 
as  far  as  St.  Kilda. 

Often,  concealed  in  the  angles  of  a  house,  shrouded  in  obscuri- 
ty, he  passed  whole  hours  in  looking  at  Mellda's  windows.  One 
evening,  there  was  no  light  in  tho  windows ;  tho  house  was  de- 
serted. He  rushed  home,  furious ;  if  he  dared,  he  would  have 
instituted  a  search,  and  set  inquiry  on  foot,  but  fear  retained  him. 
As  ho  came  back  in  the  evening,  he  fancied  he  was  followed,  and 
tho  next  morning,  as  he  lurked  behind  his  window-curtains, 
he  thought  a  policeman  was  looking  towards  his  room  with  par- 
ticular attention.  He  was,  therefore,  forced  to  shut  himself 
closely. 

Deprived  of  the  only  distraction  which  could  divert  him  from 
his  thoughts,  the  springs  of  his  soul  relaxed.     A  revolution  took 


place  within  him.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  envied  the  hap- 
piness of  hone  i  men.  Two  children  wen?  playhig  in  tho 
He  watched  thorn  fora  few  moments,  and  was  surprised  to  find 
himself  melted  to  tenderness.  Ho  began  to  think  of  his  infancy, 
and  felt  the  breath  of  remembered  impressions  bo  had  doomed 
long  since  obliterated. 

Mux  wan  hum  at  Lima.  lie  was  a  foundling,  bill  had  been 
kindly  token  core  of  by  a  woman  named  Martha,  whom  i 
repaid  by  ingratitude.  At  thin  moment  the  memory  of  bin  heno- 
factress  returned  with  irresistible  power.  Alone,  fearing  death, 
with  passions  exhausted,  satiated  with  crime,  lie  went  back  men- 
tally, urid  almost  involuntarily,  to  the  starting-point  of  bin  lifo, 
and,  snatching  a  pen,  traced  tho  following  lines  to  bis  fur-distant 
friend : 

"Forgive  me — forgiro  mo,  you  who  wrapped  tho  ragged  orphan 
in  your  silken  mantilla,  you  who  warmed  him  in  your  bosom,  and 
did  not  loi^ke  him  till  he  became  unworthy  of  your  goudnem. 
How  well  I  remember  your  tears,  your  agony,  the  day  your  hus- 
band wan  compelled  to  turn  me  out  of  doors  !  Why  did  not  my 
unknown  parents  strangle  mo  ere  they  left  mo  on  your  door-step  * 
I  was  doubtless  the  child  of  guilt.  I  have  trod  tho  path  of  fatali- 
ty marked  out  for  mo.  Were  I  to  relate  to  you  tho  horrors  of  my 
vagabond,  abandoned  existence,  I  should  revolt  you.  I  have 
riches — I  havo  more  than  a  million,  but  a  price  i»  set  upon  my 
head.  I  havo  sought  the  lifo  of  a  woman  who  may  deliver  me  to 
tho  executioner  ;  judge  what  I  must  suffer. 

"In  long  and  sleepless  nights,  I  havo  thought  of  you ;  your 
memory  has  cooled  my  burning  brain.  I  rememher  tho  timo 
when,  seated  at  your  side,  you  spoke  to  mo  of  tho  future,— when 
you  told  your  daughter  Blanche  to  love  me  like  a  brother,  for  I 
had  no  friends  but  you  and  her  in  tho  world.  And  now  I  am 
utterly  alono  and  forsaken,  and  death  stares  me  in  the  face.  If  I 
escape  tho  vengeanco  of  man,  my  own  hand  shall  end  my  days ; 
but  I  cannot  die  without  bidding  farewell  to  you,  the  angel  of  my 
childhood.  Farewell,  then.  Would  that  I  could  hear  your  lips 
pronounce  my  pardon  1     I  should  then  die  easy." 

The  post-office  in  Melbourne  is  a  large,  low  iron  building. 
When  a  mail-packet  arrives,  it  is  literally  thronged.  As  no  emi- 
grant, when  he  leaves  home,  knows  ^here  he  shall  dwell,  all  let- 
ters are  addressed  to  the  post-office ;  hence  the  immense  street  in 
which  it  is  situated  is  crowded.  Tho  rush,  confusion  and  noise 
baffle  all  attempt  at  description.  There  are  always  a  large  num- 
ber of  policemen  at  the  doors  and  in  the  passage-ways,  to  preserve 
order  j  but  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts,  and  in  spite  of  the  precau- 
tion used  in  establishing  an  iron  turn-stile  at  the  window,  there 
are  great  crowding  and  disturbance. 

Never  did  Hermann  witness  such -a  throng  at  the  post-office  as 
on  the  day  when  he  went  to  mail  Melida's  letter.  He  allowed  the 
most  eager  to  pass  before  him.  As  he  glanced  vaguely  over  tho 
immense  mass  of  human  beings,  he  perceived  a  man  whose  figure 
he  thought  was  familiar,  but  it  was  one  of  those  transitory  gleams 
of  intelligence  winch  hardly  arrests  the  mind  for  a  moment. 
Moreover,  his  attention  was  diverted  by  the  arrival  of  a  young 
man  and  a  young  woman.  The  young  woman  wore  a  bridal  bon- 
net, with  orange  blossoms  in  her  hair.  Sho  was  leaning  on  her 
husband's  arm  in  all  the  confidence  of  affection.  They  were  read- 
ing a  letter  together,  and  their  pleasant  faces  almost  met. 

Hermann  looked  on  them  enviously.  All  his  lost  happiness 
came  back  to  him  ;  he  thought  of  poor  Louisa,  who  would  have 
been  about  the  age  of  his  bride.  "I  might  havo  been  as  happy 
as  they  arc,"  he  thought,  and  all  his  blood  crowded  to  his  heart. 
A  sigh  escaped  his  breast;  he  bowed  his  head,  like  a  man  over- 
whelmed with  misery;  and  when  he  looked  about  him  again,  the 
young  couple  had  disappeared. 

"  God  did  not  will  it,"  he  said,  passing  his  hand  across  his  eyes. 
"Yet  no — it  was  not  Providence,  but  man's  cruelty  that  worked 
me  wo.     It  was — " 

He  was  opposite  tho  letter-bos,  and  mechanically  dropped 
Melida's  letter  into  it;  but  at  the  same  instant  he  bounded  back, 
and  gazed  fixedly  on  a  group  of  men  assembled  at  the  wicket. 
One  of  these  men  had  stooped  to  speak  to  the  clerk.  Hermann 
could  not  get  a  full  view  of  him,  so  he  drew  nearer  and  listened, 
while  he  held  his  breath.  The  voice  of  the  spokesman  was  low, 
for  the  clerk  requested  him  to  repeat  what  he  said. 

"  I  ask,"  said  the  man,  raising  his  voice,  "  if  there  is  a  letter 
here  directed  '  Max.' " 

A  cry  like  that  of  some  wild  animal,  rather  than  a  human  voice, 
escaped  from  Hermann's  lips.  Tearing  a  passago  through  the 
crowd,  he  stood  face  to  face  with  Max,  as  the  latter  raised  his 
head. 

"At  last,"  said  ho,  with  a  sinister  smile,— "at  last  we  meet 
again.     The  hour  has  come,  and  the  man." 

Max  gazed  about  him,  bewildered ;  a  convulsive  tremor  shook 
his  limbs  ;  he  rested  against  the  wall. 

"  Well,"  said  Hermann,  disdainfully,  "  arc  you  going  to  faint  ? 
and  must  these  men  have  the  task  of  carrying  you?" 

He  pointed,  as  he  spoke,  to  two  policemen  who  were  approach- 
ing the  spot.  These  words  reminded  Max  of  tho  danger  he 
incurred. 

"  Hear  me,  Hermann,"  he  murmured,  in  a  low  voice ;  "  another 
word  from  you  is  my  death-sentence." 

"I  know  it,"  nqywered  Hermann;  "but  the  sufferings  yon 
have  inflicted  on  me  have  hardened  my  heart.  I  shall  see  you 
hung  without  a  thrill.  Help,  officers  !"  he  shouted,  pointing  to 
Max.  "  Secure  this  man  ;  he  is  an  escaped  convict,  a  robber  and 
assassin  I" 

One  of  tho  policemen  touched  Max  on  the  shoulder  with  the 
royal  baton.     He  was  a  prisoner. 

Tor  an  instant  the  love  of  liberty  gnawed  at  Ins  heart-strings ; 


for  an  instant  his  features  assumed  their  old  expn  ion  of  ft-rocity. 
If  be  could  haw:  cot  his  way  out,  even  over  heaps  of  bodies,  he 
would  not  have  l-  -  \x  policemen  approached  him 

with  an  instinctive  movement,  ■  ;  bJm  in  a  circle  it 

would  have  toen  i  ■•  mpt  to  break.    The  accuser  and 

k  used  walked  do  to  the  gates  of  the  prison,  escorted 

by  an  excited  and  curious  crowd. 

rtyhing  is  so  violent  as  a  gentle  nature  when,  after  long  repres- 
sion, it  finally  revolts.  Hermann  was  like  a  tiger  who,  at  the 
moment  of  devouring  a  man,  find*  a  steel  CoIrBSS  under  his  teeth. 

"  I  Hhould  havo  killed  you  myself,"  he  said  to  Max ;  "  I  should 
have  been  better  avenged." 

"  You  would  have  been  too  much  terrified  at  my  defence,"  re- 
torted Mux,  whose  pride  rnllied   in    this  crifl'w  of  his  fate.     "  Von 
have  taken  n  surer  and  safer  way.     You  arc  prudent,  and  wit. 
certain  men,  prudence  is  another  word  for  cowardice.1' 

"Wretch!"  cried  Hermann,  maddened  with  rage.  "  I  would 
give  half  my  blood  if  you  had  let  me  prove  the  contrary." 

"Keep  cool,  my  friend  ;  yon  most  be  cool  when  you  go  to  the 
magistrate  to  get  your  reward.  You  know  very  well  there  is  a 
prico  set  on  my  head." 

"Stop  his  insults,"  cried  Hermann,  in  a  paroxysm  of  fury,  "or 
I  shall  do  justice  on  him  myself!" 

"That  would  please  me,"  said  Max;  "  for  if  you  only  half 
killed  me,  you  would  be  hung  on  the  same  gallows  beside  me." 

Hermann  was  exhausted.  He  had  not  strength  to  contend  with 
this  man's  terrible  energy.   * 

"What  I"  he  cried,  after  a  moment's  silence.  "  Docs  not  a 
shadow  of  repentance  cross  your  soul  ?  Will  you  die  without 
asking  pardon  of  God  ?  Yonder,  opposite  your  prison,  is  Melida, 
her  health  broken  by  the  horrible  trial  to  which  you  subjected  her. 
Should  you  see  her  coffin  borne  out  of  that  house,  would  you  shed 
no  tear?" 

They  were  about  to  cross  the  threshold  of  the  prison  when  Her- 
mann uttered  these  last  words.  Max  stopped,  with  his  eyes  fixed 
in  the  direction  indicated  by  Hermann. 

"There — there?"  he  echoed,  as  if  stricken  to  the  heart.  "la 
she  there?" 

At  this  moment,  as  if  in  answer  to  his  question,  Bijou  appeared 
on  the  balcony.  Max  uttered  a  cry,  stretched  out  his  arms, 
murmuring  the  name  of  Melida,  and  then  sank  to  the  ground, 
and  they  were  obliged  to  lift  him  into  the  prison. 

"You  must  follow  us,  sir,"  said  one  of  the  policemen  to  Her- 
mann, "and  make  your  affidavit  to  the  magistrate." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE    SUPREME    COUHT. 

Hermans  was  requested  by  the  magistrate  to  confront  tho 
prisoner.  Max,  pale  and  trembling,  bowed  respectfully  to  tho 
judge,  and  then,  turning  to  Hermann,  said : 

"  I  will  spare  you  the  pain  of  accusing  me  ;  I  will  not  seek  to 
defend  a  life  which  has  become  insupportable.  All  is  over  for  me 
on  this  earth.  Never  reproach  yourself,  Hermann,  with  my  arrest. 
A  little  sooner,  a  little  later,  I  had  a  terrible  account  to  render  to 
justice.  If  I  had  properly  employed  my  strength  and  intellect,  I 
should  have  been  a  remarkable  man.  I  havo  achieved,  alone, 
almost  impossibilities.  There  were  bat  two  of  us  engaged  in  tho 
robbery  of  the  escort — a  deed  attributed  to  a  band  of  twenty.  It 
is  true,  I  killed  my  accomplice,  fearing  his  indiscretion." 

At  this  revelation  with  regard  to  the  great  gold  robbery,  one  of 
tho  most  astounding  events  in  tho  history  of  the  colony,  the  judge 
could  not  conceal  an  expression  of  surprise,  almost  of  satisfaction. 
Tho  impunity  and  mystery  of  this  crime  had  been  a  source  of 
regret  to  the  entire  bench. 

Max  continued,  without  appearing  to  perceive  the  impression 
he  had  produced. 

"I  know  that  I  deserve  no  pity.  I  had  a  mind  and  an  educa- 
tion which  should  have  shielded  me  against  my  evil  instincts,  but 
I  did  not  even  attempt  to  combat  them.  Pity  was  an  emotion 
unknown  to  me.  I  committed  useless  crimes;  my  heart  must 
have  been  different  from  other  men's.  I  robbed  my  benefactors  ; 
well  might  I  murder  strangers.  Hermann  knows  but  a  part  of 
the  deeds  of  which  I  have  been  guilty.  I  will  confess  all,  for  if 
any  other  man  were  to  tell  the  tale,  you  would  not  believe  it. 
The  band  of  gold  robbers  which  ravaged  the  Ballarat  diggings 
consisted  only  of  myself  and  my  accomplice,  the  Slasher,  an 
escaped  convict  like  myself,  and  a  remarkable  man  in  his  way." 

Max  then  enumerated  his  various  thefts  and  murders,  while  the 
audience  could  scarcely  conceal  their  horror.  But  ho  was  silent 
as  to  his  attempt  on  the  life  of  Melida  ;  he  did  not  wish  to  drag 
the  doctor's  family  into  a  criminal  trial. 

"  That  is  all,"  said  Max,  with  a  sigh,  as  he  closed  a  voluntary 
confession. 

"  Remove  the  prisoner,"  said  the  magistrate. 

Max  was  conducted  to  a  cell.  There  was  only  an  iron  bedstead 
with  a  coarse  covering  thrown  over  the  sacking,  in  the  room.  On 
this  conch  he  threw  himself,  and  hiding  his  face  in  his  hands,  re- 
mained a  prey  to  the  dark  despair  of  the  man  who,  left  alone  with 
the  spectre  conscience,  after  a  life  of  guilt,  waits  for  the  dread 
penalty  which  the  justice  of  man  has  affixed  to  its  perpetration. 

Hermann  left  the  place  in  a  state  of  great  agitation.  He  both 
desired  and  feared  to  see  the  Irving  family.  He  crossed  tho 
square.  At  tho  moment  of  entering  the  doctor's  house,  he  hesi- 
tated; then  knocking,  and  looking  back  at  the  prison  with  terror, 
he  muttered  :  "  0  Heaven,  how  caii  it  be  concealed  from  her !" 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Hermann?"  asked  the  doctor, 
as  he  opened  the  door.     "  You  seem  ill." 

"  No,  doctor,"  replied?  Hermann ;  "  I  assure  yon  I  feel  quite 
well." 
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Approaching  a  chair,  howovor,  ho  had  only  just  tirao  to  sink 
into  it,  exhausted. 

"I  tell  you,"  insisted  the  doctor,  "that  you  tiro  sick," 

"It  is  nothing;  perhaps  I'm  a  little  tired — that's  all." 

In  a  fow  moments  he  rose,  and  went  to  tho  window. 

"From  here,"  ho  thought,  "they  can  sco  nothing.     But  the 
upper  rooms  look  into  tho  prison-yard." 

"You  must  leavo  this  house,  doctor,"  ho  said,  alond.     "You 
may  see  very  sad  sights  from  here." 

"  I  never  look  out,"  snid  the  doctor,  "  and  I  holievo  my  daugh- 
ters follow  my  example." 

"Alas!"  murmured   Hermann,   "  they  may  see  terrible  sights 
unawares." 

"Besides,"  said  the  doctor,  who  did  not  understand  the  reason 
of  Hermann's  earnestness,  "  you  know  we  are  soon  going  to 
England.  The  air  of  Aus- 
tralia is  fatal,  and  on  reflec- 
tion, it  is  better  to  bo  poor 
at  home  than  rich  abroad. 
You  shall  go  with  us,  my 
dear  fellow.  Wesha'n't  be 
a  very  gay  party,  perhaps, 
but  we  shall  see  England  in 
company." 

Hermann  did  not  answer. 
He  could  not  detach  his 
eyes  from  the  prison.  He 
fancied  the  gallows  rising 
like  a  black  giant  in  the 
prison-yard.  He  counted 
the  regular  steps  of  the  sen- 
tinel who  paced  his  beat  at 
the  foot  of  the  wall,  in  his 
scarlet  uniform,  and  he  re- 
flected that  this  place  would 
be  the  stage  of  the  denoue- 
ment of  the  terrible  tragedy, 
in  which  the  principal  actor 
had  been  so  nearly  con- 
nected with  the  doctor's 
family. 

At  this  moment  tho  two 
young  ladies  entered  the 
room,  Melida  resting  on  her 
sister's  arm. 

"  How  do  you  feel  to- 
day?" asked  Hermann,  ris- 
ing to  salute  them. 

"Much  better,"  replied 
Melida ;  but  the  words  con- 
trasted with  her  care-worn 
look. 

"  Courage,"  said  Eme- 
rald; "we  shall  soon  leave 
a  place  where  we  have  en- 
countered so  many  trou- 
bles." 

"  I  shall  never  have  the 
courage  to  warn  them," 
thought  Hermann.  There 
were  chances  that  the  agita- 
ting news  might  not  reach 
them.  He  knew  it  would 
terribly  affect  the  nerves  of 
the  ladies,  and  he  clung  to 
the  hope  that  they  would  be 
spared  the  trial. 


They  came  now  to  tho  board  fence  which  enclosed  the  prison- 
yard. 

"  We  sha'n't  get  a  sight  of  him,"  said  one. 

"  Yes,  we  shall,  when  ho  rises,"  replied  another. 

A  thousand  groups  gossipped  in  this  heartloss  manner  while 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  criminal, 

Two  men  wero  leaning  against  the  fence,  smoking  short  black 
pipes  with  a  keen  relish.  They  spoke  together  in  tones  audiblo 
only  to  themselves. 

"Ah,  my  lad,"  said  one,  "he  was  a  reg'Iar  brick!  They'd 
oughtcr  have  allowed  him  to  hedicate  a  few  young  cracksmen 
afore  they  vorked  him  off.  Sich  a  wallable  life !  It's  a  horful  sacri- 
fice 1  But  I  tells  you  vun  thing,  my'earty:  he  very  time  I  sees 
vun  of  the  boys  'ung,  I  says  to  myself,  '  Blow  me  if  I  don't  quit 
the  porfession !' " 


without  recognizing  a  single  face.  Tho  executioner  pointed  out 
the  place  where  he  was  to  stand,  and  the  criminal  assumed  the 
position  without  once  removing  his  eycB  from  the  doctor's  house. 
"  0,"  thought  he,  "  that  my  will  was  strong  enough  to  be  gifted 
with  occult  power!  Then  would  I  summon  forth  her  whom  I 
have  so  loved,  so  hated,  and  look  upon  her  once  before  I  take  the 
fatal  leap  into  eternity." 

The  thought  had  hardly  passed  through  his  mind,  when  a  win- 
dow of  the  second  story  of  Dr.  Irving's  house  opened,  and  Meli- 
da, in  a  white  robe,  appeared  like  a  phantom  on  the  balcony.  She 
gazed  upon  the  crowd,  without  knowing  why  it  was  gathered ; 
then,  following  the  direction  of  all  eyes,  she  distinguished  three 
men  elevated  above  the  rest,  and  was  about  to  turn  away  her  head, 
when  she  thought  one  of  tho  men  made  signs  to  her. 

Max,  on  seeing  her,  had  approached  the  edge  of  the  platform, 
and,  pointing  to  tho  two 
men  beside  him,  made  signs 
that  he  was  about  to  die. 
He  clasped  his  hands  as  if 
to  ask  pardon,  then  placed 
one  hand  upon  his  heart, 
and  bowed  nis  head  upon 
his  breast. 

A  piercing  cry  of  honor, 
uttered  by  a  female  voice, 
rent  the  air.  Tho  crowd 
turned  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated by  the  culprit's  ges- 
tures, but  saw  nothing ; 
Melida  had  disappeared. 

Max  now  turned  almost 
fiercely  on  the  officers  ol 
justice . 

"Why  wait  ye?"  he 
asked.  "Make  an  end  of 
this.  See  you  not  the  im- 
patience of  the  crowd? 
Quick !  the  cap — the  cord  ! 
I  am  ready  to  die.  Fare- 
well 1" 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to 
describe  the  terrible  details 
of  a  criminal  execution. 
Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  the 
ends  of  justice  were  accom- 
plished. When  Hermann 
came  upon  the  square,  all 
was  over,  and  a  thrill  of 
horror  convulsed  his  frame, 
as,  lifting  his  eyes,  he  be- 
held the  dark  form  of  his 
enemy  suspended  against 
the  sky. 


The  forms  of  justice  in 
the  English  colonies  do  not 
drag  along.  Max's  con- 
fession, moreover,  rendered 
the  catastrophe  inevitable. 
Ten  days  after  his  arrest, 
he  was  brought  before  the 
judges  and  jurors,  in  the 
presence  of  an  immense 
crowd.  He  listened  to  his 
death-sentence  with  perfect 
coolness.  When  the  words 
"Dead,  dead,  dead  !"  echo- 
ed through  the  hushed  court- 
room, he  bowed  his  head 
and  murmured,  "At  last !" 
The  execution  was  to  take 
place  the  very  next  day. 

At  five  o'clock,  on  that 
fatal  morning,  a  mass  of 
men  and  women  poured  into 
the  square  from  all  the 
neighboring  streets.  The 
sky  was  gray  and  overspread 
with  clouds.  The  people 
moved  about  noiselessly, 
and  spoke  below  their 
breaths.  They  had  come 
to  the  execution,  as  if  to 
a  theatrical  entertainment; 
but  whatever  insensibility 
may  be  assumed  on  such  an 
occasion,  the  deadly  prepa- 
rations always  send  a  shud- 
der through  the  most  reck- 
less assemblage.  The  con- 
fused noise  became  more 
distinct,  and  there  was  a 
buzzing  of  voices  among 
the  gathered  thousands.  " 

"When is  the  hanging  to 
come  off?"  one  woman  asked  another,  as  they  crowded  their  way 
towards  the  prison. 

<t  <       i  S6t  f°r  01"^*lt  0'clock/'-  replied  the  other,  in  a  hoarse  voice ; 
but  they  moat  always  get  'through  an  hour  earlier,  so's  to  cheat 
us,  if  they  can." 

«  ™,0U'vc>8ecn,  a  hangi"g."  Paid  a  voice.     "  This  is  my  first." 
I  here  hasn't  been  a  hanging  for  a  long  while.     I  saw  six 
hung  pretty  nearly  one  after  another,   but  all  -their  crimes  put 
together  didn't  amount  to  this  man's." 

"  Is  lie  old  ?"  asked  a  third  gossip,  as  she  drew  near. 

No  ;  he  is  young." 
"Good  looking?" 
"They  say  so  ;  we  shall  see." 

"  Stop,"  said  the  first  woman  who  had  spoken;  "I  don't  feel 
very  wdl :  l've  half  a  mind  to  go  homc.V 

Baby!"  retorted  one  of  the  other  women,  disdainfully;  "if 
your  heart  fails  you,  you  wont  see  anything." 


HOPE  ! 

We  have  said  that  Max's  face  was  handsome,  notwithstanding 
certain  signs  of  harshness,  which  were  but  transitory;  so  when  he 
appeared  on  the  scaffold,  between  two  executioners,  a  murmur  of 
admiration  or  of  sadness  ran  through  the  crowd  who  had  come  to 
witness  his  punishment. 

"  Who  would  have  thought  it!"  was  the  exclamation  on  every 
side.     "  Such  a  handsome  face,  and  such  a  wicked  heart !" 

The  door  of  the  corridor  which  opened  oiP  the  scaffold  had  no 
sooner  been  thrown  back,  than  Max's  eyes  were  directed  to  Dr. 
Irving's  house. 

"  They  are  asleep,"  he  thought,  "  and  I  am  going  to  die." 

His  face  was  veiled  with  a  sadness  very  unlike  fear.  He  ascend- 
ed the' rounds  of  the  fatal  ladder  with  a  regular  step,  and  it  was 
then  the  crowd  had  a  fair  view  of  him.  His  shirt-collar  was  un- 
buttoned, showing  his  bare  neck ;  his  blue  eyes  seemed  to  assume 
a  deeper  tint,  while  his  marble  pallor  set  forth  his  masculine 
beauty.     He  cast  his  eyes  over  the  moving  mass  of  his  fellow-men, 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

HOMEWAED    BOUND. 

The  spectacle  which  Me- 
lida beheld  in  the  prison- 
yard  of  Melbourne  so  affec- 
ted her  nerves  that  it  threw 
her  into  a  fever,  which 
threatened  to  baffle  the  ut- 
most skill  of  her  father. 
Two  months  passed  away 
in  the  alternatives  of  hope 
and  fear,  but  at  last  the  for- 
mer predominated.  Melida, 
though  a  sad  invalid,  was 
saved.  Her  reason,  which 
had  forsaken  her  during  the 
crisis  of  her  malady,  now 
returned,  clear  and  un- 
clouded. 

It  will  be  remembered 
that  Melida  had  written  a 
farewell  letter  to  William 
Nelson ;  but  Dr.  Irving  had 
also  at  the  same  time  writ- 
ten, after  the  projected  crime 
and  flight  of  Fulton,  detail- 
ing all  the  circumstances  oi 
his  daughter's  nnhnppy  en- 
gagement,and  blaming  him- 
self for  influencing  the  step 
she  had  taken.  He  received 
a  reply  just  about  the  time 
when  Melida  was  strong 
enough  to  sit  up  in  bed  and 
converse  a  little.  So  he 
hastened  to  her  room  with 
the  welcome  news. 

"My  dear  father,"  so  ran 
the  letter, — "  it  was  thus  I 
called  you  before  you  un- 
dertook your  unlucky  voy- 
age to  Australia,  and  so  I 
hope  I  may  be  allowed  to 
call  you  still.  Sorely  as  my 
heart  has  been  tried,  I  have 
forgiven  all.  Melida  is  still 
tho  beloved  of  my  heart, 
and  only  one  fear  arises— 
does  she  love  me  still?  If  so, 
we  may  still  be  happy-  I 
have  succeeded  my  former 
employer  in  business,  on 
terms  which  assure  me  a 
fortune.  Could  I  leave 
England,  I  would  hasten  instantly  to  join  you.  You  wrote  to  tell 
me  that  I  was  free ;  dear  Melida  had  also  written  to  release  me. 
To  release  me!  From  what ?— from  happiness  ?  Come  back,  I 
implore  you,  with  your  daughter— with  my  wife.  In  merry  England 
she  will  learn  to  look  on  all  that  has  chanced  in  Australia  as  an 
evil  dream.  I  shall  count  the  moments  impatiently,  till  I  see  you  n 
all  once  more."  , 

Melida  could  not  speak ;  her  heart  was  too  full ;  bnt  she  pressed 
the  letter  to  her  lips,  and  a  gush  of  soothing  tears  relieved  her 
crowding  emotions. 

Some  days  afterwards,  two  gentlemen  were  returning  arm-in- 
arm from  the  harbor,  to  Melbourne.  It  was  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember, and  suffocatingly  warm.  These  two  gentlemen  wero  Dr. 
Irving  and  Hermann,  who  had  just  engaged  their  passage  on  the 
Sea-Star,  a  fine  clipper  ship,  which  was  to  sail  for  Europe  in  eight 
days. 
"  I  shall  not  call  very  early  to-morrow,"  said  Hermann,  as  he 
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took  leave  of  the  ladies  ;  "  I  must  moke  my  loat  visit  to  Louisa'* 
toml>." 

"You  ahull  not  go  alone,"  said  Emerald;  "we  will  go  with 
you." 

"  It  will  be  the  first  time  of  my  going  out,"  «aid  Melida,  giving 
him  her  hand  ;  "  I  owe  you  thin  mark  of  friendship. " 

Tom  came  to  hid  the  doctor's  family  farewell.  Ho  had  set  up 
a  little  shop,  and  wan  ahout  to  ho  united  to  a  nice  young  woman, 
whose  good  looks  and  cheerful  tamper  had  induced  him  to  venture 
on  the  sea  of  matrimony. 

"  You  arc  lucky,  my  lad,"  said  the  doctor,  "  and  no  one  dc- 
ncrves  good  luck  better  than  you  do.  I  should  like  to  leave  you 
a  keepsake,  hut  I'm  poorly  off.  If  I  thought  Sheltir  wouldn't  ho 
h  burthen  to  you,  I'd  give  you  the  little  mare.  Rather  than  sell 
her,  and  run  "the  risk  of  her  being  badly  treated,  I'd  put  a  bullet 
through  her  head." 

"Ah  I"  replied  Tom,  al- 
most jumping  with  joy,  "  I 
should  like  nothing  better. 
I  want  a  horse  for  my  busi- 
ness ;  tho  work  will  ho  light, 
and  I'll  take  the  very  best 
caro  of  her.  She  shall  be 
welt  fed  and  well  littered,  as 
you  shall  see." 

"  I  sha'n't  he  hero  to  sec 
it,  my  good  fellow,"  said 
the  doctor,  with  a  smile, 
"  but  I'll  tako  your  word 
for  it." 

"Look  at  Actcon,"  said 
Tom,  pointing  to  his  dog, 
who  acknowledged  tho  allu- 
sion by  wagging  his  tail; 
"  he's  fatter  than  I  am." 

Actoon  corroborated  the 
assertion  by  agitating  his 
caudal  appendage  in  the 
most  frantic  and  satisfac- 
tory manner. 

Sheltie  was  not  allowed 
to  depart  without  an  affec- 
tionate leave-taking  on  tho 
part  of  tho  doctor's  family. 
During  Melida's  long  ill- 
ness, Sholtio  had  not  left  her 
stable,  and  of  course  be- 
haved with  great  "indiscre- 
tion when  she  was  taken 
out.  Twice  she  unhorsed 
her  happy  owner,  without 
hurting  him.  "It  wasn't 
far  to  fall,"  he  said.  Ho 
remonstrated  with  her  in 
the  most  affectionate  terms, 
but  the  little  thing  was  so 
full  of  frolic,  that  he  was 
finally  compelled  to  lead 
her  away  by  the  bridle.  On 
his  way  home,  the  good  fel- 
low stopped  at  least  twenty 
times  to  caress  his  mare. 
No  Arab  could  have  been 
fonder  of  his  desert  steed. 

All  was  ready  for  depar- 
ture. The  day  had  come. 
They  walked  to  the  pier, — 
Melida  leaning  on  the  doc- 
tor's arm,  and  Hermann 
walking  with  Emerald,  while 
Mrs.  Irving  was  struggling 
with  little  Bijou,  who,  like 
all  children,  rejoiced  at  the 
idea  of  a  change,  and  was 
wilder  and  more  mutinous 
than  ever. 

"  Courage,  my  dear  child,' ' 
said  the  doctor  to  Melida, 
as  he  aided  her  steps.  "  In 
three  months  you  will  see 
England  and  William." 

The  Sea-Star  was  anchor- 
ed about  a  mile  from  the 
pier,  and  our  friends  were 
taken  on  board  in  a  boat. 
The  day  was  magnificent, 
the  airdeliciously  pure ;  the 
boat  glided  smoothly  over 
the  water,  and,  but  for  the 
dash  of  the  oars,  you  might 
have  heard  the  sharp  notes 
of  the  birds  as  they  swept 
with  their  white  wings  the 
polished  surface  of  the  sea. 
Bijou  was  delighted,  and 
plunged  her  shining  arms 
in  the  water,  spattering  first 
one  and  then  another. 

As  they  approached  the 
ship,  the  shouts  and  laugh- 
ter of  the  passengers  began 
to  be  audible.  Some  were 
singing  "  Home,  sweet 
Home  1"  Imagine  four 
hundred  emigrants  return- 
ing to  their  native  land,  and 
you  can  fancy  the  cheering 
huzzas  that  rang  out  as  the 
Irving   family  stepped  on 

board.  Dr.  Irving  promised  himself  a  pleasanter  passage  than 
the  outward  bound  one ;  he  was  no  longer  a  physician,  but  merely 
a  traveller,  and  would  be  able  to  give  his  whole  time  and  attention 
^o  his  own  family. 

The  noise  on  board  ceased  as  if  by  magic,  for  the  captain  gave 
orders  to  weigh  anchor.  The  sailors  hove  at  the  capstan,  and  the 
anchors  were  soon  secured  at  the  bows.  In  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time,  the  white  wings  of  the  ship  expanded  ;  her  masts 
and  yards  were  covere*d  with  a  cloud  of  canvass  .md  as  the  peal 
of  the  starboard  and  port  guns  rent  the  air,  eh  oowed  gracefully 
to  the  breeze,  aud  began  to  cleave  the  blue  waters  like  a  dolphin. 
Tho  voyage  commenced  prosperously,  and  soon  little  coteries 
began  to  be  found  among  the  passengers.  One  of  the  gentlemen 
sought  every  occasion  to  join  the  Irvings,  and  paid  them  a  great 
deal  of  attention.     He  was  a  young  man  of  thirty,  who  took  no 

fiart  in  the  ordinary  amusements  of  the  passengers.     He  did  not, 
ike  many  of  them,  pass  whole  days  in  playing  cards.     His  face 


had  n  remarkable  expression  of  frankness.  He  had  an  easy,  man- 
ly bearing,  which  showed  a  man  on  good  tCTOU  with  his  con- 
science. His  features  were  regular  and  hand  •mi'-,  lie  un- 
dressed in  deep  mourning,  and  a  certain  air  of  melancholy  n<l<lc<l 
to  tho  interest  of  his  gentleniAnly  bearing.  He  was  polite,  hut 
not  obtrusive  to  the  lutes  of  the  Irving  family,  hut  he  made  home 
advances  to  tho  doctor,  which  were  received  with  great  rwerro. 

In  fact,  Dr.  Irving  had  become  lOfpEciOUS,  though  once  the 
most  confiding  of  men.  The  discovery  of  Fulton's  character  bad 
effected  this  change.  His  heart  and  hand  no  longer  opened  spon- 
taneously to  those  who  approached.  And  herein  lies  the  ^roat 
guilt  of  those  who  impose  upon  our  confidence  They  destroy 
our  illusions,  and,  with  gentle  natures,  to  live  without  illusions,  ts 
almost  to  cease  to  live. 

Kcpulsod  in  this  quarter,  tho  gentlemanly  stranger  bent  himself 


HOPE  ANli  niSUM'OJVIMK.NT. 
Two  exceedingly  pretty  and  Uggettivfl  designs  are  the  com- 
panion-pictures we  publish  on  (fall  and  the  preceding  page.  The 
same  individual — a  fair  young  (Hrl — i*  represented  in  both;  hut 
changed  in  the  »econd  from  the  first  picture  I  In  the  first, 
we  have  all  the  brightness  of  sunshine  of  the  heart  and  sunshine 
of  the  iky.  The  beautiful  girl,  the  personification  of  hope,  stands 
at  her  open  casement,  iratching  for  the  coming  of  her  lover.  Her 
uplifted  fcaiherl'aii  shields  her  brilliant  eyes  from  the  dazzling 
sutibeatn  ;  her  neglected  work-basket  lies  on  the  window-sill  ;  her 
pet-bird  sings  in  hi*  cage  unheeded,  for  there  is  a  music  in  her  heart 
sweeter  and  more  thrilling  than  ever  gunned  from  the  throat  of 
forest  warbler.  She  stands  in  a  framework  of  luxuriant  vines 
that  trail  their  green  leaves  over  the  fretted  stonework  of  the  case- 
ment in  all  their  lavish  luxuriance.     Look  at  the  maiden  on  the 

second  picture.  The  scene 
is  tho  same,  hut  ho w  changed 
its  bright  presiding  spirit! 
She  has  learned  ill  news : 
the  expected  lover  comes 
not;  be  is  not  dead,  but 
irorso — false-wedded  to  an- 
other. What  to  her  now 
the  bright  sunshine,  drop- 
ping iu  flake*  of  gold 
through  the  broad  emerald 
leaves  of  the  trailing  vine? 
The  fan  has  dropped  upon 
the  window  sill,  for  her  SOnl 
is  so  dark  there  is  no  splen- 
dor in  the  sun-bright  sky. 
Her  bird  may  hing  now,  or 
be  mute;  there  is  no  echo 
to  his  mu-ie  in  her  heart, 
and  it  matters  not  whether 
ho  sings  or  is  silent.  None, 
save  that  heart-stricken 
mourner,  can  tell  when  if 
ever  her  deft  and  nimble 
fingers  will  resume  her  ne- 
glected work.  Long,  long 
will  it  be  ere  there  is  bright- 
ness in  the  sky,  or  glory  in 
the  green  leaves,  or  music 
in  the  song  of  birds  to  her. 
She  is  undergoing  the  bit- 
terest trial  to  which  human 
nature  is  subject.  She  has 
acquired  herfirst  experience 
of  the  world's  sorrow  and 
the  world's  falsity.  Not 
death-stricken  nor  utterly 
hopeless  is  she,  for  all  she 
seems  bo  now.  "  Hope 
springs  eternal  in  the  hu- 
man breast."  These  heart- 
wounds  cicatrize.  There  is 
balm  even  for  the  deepest 
of  them  all.  From  the  sor- 
rows and  trials  of  this 
world,  she  will  raise  her 
eyes  to  a  brighter  and  a  bet- 
ter. Chastened,  improved, 
elevated,  henceforth  she  will 
tread  the  thorny  path  of 
life,  with  a  more  resolute  it 
not  a  gayer  spirit,  leaning 
for  support  on  a  trustier 
staff  than  the  brittle  wand 
that  human  passion  and 
human  faith  supply.  All  is 
not  utterly  dark  with  her. 
The  brightest  rainbow  arch- 
es the  heaviest  cloud,  and 
is  itself  but  the  faint  shadow 
of  the  ineffable  brightness 
that  lies  beyond  the  veil. 


DISAPPOINTMENT 


to  make  a  conquest  of  little  Bijou.  The  child  indemnified  him 
largely  for  the  pains  he  took  to  please,  and  conceived  such  a  fancy 
that  in  the  outset,  Emerald  was  quite  jealous.  But  she  soon  re- 
proached herself  for  such  a  feeling ;  there  was  something  so  natu- 
ral in  the  stranger's  manners,  he  was  at  once  so  affable  and  so 
respectful,  that  it  was  impossible  to  take  offence  at  his  sympathy. 
Hermann  had  been  requested  to  make  inquiries  about  him  of  the 
captain,  and  the  result  only  served  to  confirm  the  good  opinion 
which  his  appearance  had  created  at  first. 

[concluded  next  week.] 

[Back  numbera  of  Batlou's  Pictorial  containing  the  prerious  chapters  of  this 

story,  can  be  had  at  our  office  of  publication,  and  at  ail  the  Periodical  Depots.] 

«    —  »—   4 

A  lie  always  needs  a  truth  for  a  handle  to  it,  else  the  hand 
would  cut  itsebS  which  sought  to  drive  it  home  upon  another. 
The  worst  lies,  therefore,  are  those  whose  blade  is  false,  but  whose 
handle  is  true. — Bt>erhw. 


THE  STREET  SCHOOL. 
There  are  many  things 
learned  out  of  school ;  and 
nowhere  is  there  more  learn- 
ed than  in  the  streets.  Bad 
boys  almost  always  live  in 
the  streets.  There  they  are 
out  of  the  way  of  parents, 
teachers  and  masters.  There 
they  meet  with  many  play- 
mates, especially  with  those 
that  are  older  and  worse. 
There  they  can  halloo  and 
shout,  laugh  and  sing,  with- 
out restraint.  Especially  at 
night,  all  these  things  are 
worso,  and  then  they  learn 
very  fast.  The  street  school 
is  very  much  a  night  school. 
When  boys  are  sent  on  er- 
rands, they  sometimes  6top 
by  tho  way  and  take  street 
lessons.  They  go  out  of 
their  course,  stand  at  cor- 
ners, and  gape  at  new  sights. 
There  are  classes  of  the 
street  school  at  the  doors  of 
the  theatre  and  circus,  and 
whenever  there  is  a  fire,  a 
procession,  or  a  training,  or 
whenever  a  crowd  follows 
the  constable  a.id  his  prisoners.  The  street  lessons  are  various. 
Idleness  is  the  first  and  the  chief.  Curiosity  about  evil  is  the  next. 
Boldness  and  impudence  are  also  taught.  Then  come  profane 
and  filthy  words,  vile  jests,  unclean  songs,  quarrelling,  fighting 
and  even  drinking.  After  a  while,  the  pupils  in  the  street  school 
are  far  enough  advanced  to  go  to  the  upper  institutions,  such  as 
the  jail  and  the  alms-house.  Thousands  of  parents  favor  this 
school,  and  some  who  pass  for  good  people.  It  is  less  trouble- 
some than  any  other.  If  you  wish  your  boy  to  be  entered  as  a 
street  scholar,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  let  him  alone.  Take  no 
care  about  his  company.  Never  rebuke  him  for  coming  late  from 
school  or  an  errand.  t>o  not  trouble  yourself  about  the  way  he 
passes  his  evenings.  Never  mind  what  time  be  comes  home  at 
night.  Especially,  do  not  trouble  yourself  in  sending  him  to  Sun- 
day school.  The  street  school  is  very  expensive.  The  price  is 
sure  to  be  demanded  with  heavy  interest.  The  payment  is  loss  pf 
conscience,  character,  often  loss  of  health,  and  always  happineBS. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
DEATH     OF     MARQUETTE. 

BY  JAMBS  FRANKLIN  FITIS. 

[Tho  name  of  this  pious  Fronch  priest  nod  missionary  occupies  .1  conspicuous 
place  among  those  of  the  early  oxplorers  of  our  western  territory.  With 
but  ouc  companion  he  floated  down  the  great  "  Father  of  Waters,"  being 
the  first  northern  explorer  of  that  stream— thus  connecting  his  name  as  in- 
separably with  the  Mississippi  as  did  Do  Soto  his  before  him  His  death  is 
thus  chronicled  by  the  historian  : — (i  On  tho  banks  of  the  little  stream  now 
.ailed  bv  his  name.  Marquette  retired  for  devotion  from  tho  company  with 
which  he  was  journeying— to  pray  by  a  rude  altar  of  stones  beneath  tho 
flilent  shade.  There,  half  au  hour  afterwards,  his  dead  body  wad  found. 
Ho  was  buried  on  tho  shores  of  tho  lake,  and  the  Indian  fancies  that  his 
spirit  si  ill  controls  tho  storm.''] 

To  western  wilds,  in  days  of  old, 

A  pious  pilgrim  journeyed  on  ; 

And  many  a  weary  league  be  won, 
By  holy  faith  and  prayer  upheld. 

His  was  a  faith  that  judged  as  loss 

All  thoughts  which  tended  not  above; 

All  Ioyc  which  was  not  Christ-like  loire, 
Each  burden  which  \^as  not  the  cross. 

And  over  prairie,  over  lake, 

Adown  tho  mighty  western  flood 

He  passed,  esteeming  it  but  good 
To  suffer  for  his  Master's  sake. 

The  dusky  children  of  the  wood 

Pressed,  awe-struck,  round  to  hear  his  voice, 
The  while  he  bade  their  hearts  rejolco 

In  language  little  understood : 

For  when  he  spoke  of  love  and  peace, 

Related  wondrous  tales  to  them 

Of  Calvary  and  Bethlehem, 
And  bade  their  thoughts  of  God  increase, 

Their  untaught  spirits  rather  made 

A  god  of  him,  whose  priestly  guise 

Seemed  marvellous  unto  their  eyes, 
With  rosary  and  shaven  head. 

Long  time  he  labored  thus  and  prayed: 

Repenting  not  that  he  had  cast 

Tho  world  behind  him,  and  at  last 
His  life  a  sacrifice  had  made. 

Alone  beneath  the  vaulted  sky, 

Beside  an  altar  rude  he  knelt ; 

And  with  the  pains  of  death  scarce  felt, 
He  laid  him  down  in  peace  to  die. 

Ah,  fitting  'twas  that  his  pure  soul 

Should  pass  thus  peacefully  away: 

That  in  the  light  and  calm  of  day, 
The  pilgrim  should  attain  his  goal! 

And  where  to-day  his  ashes  rest, 

The  Indian  gazes  on  the  lake, 

Believing  that  its  waters  break, 
Or  calmly  lio,  at  his  behest. 

[Written  for  Ballou'a  Pictorial.] 

MATTIE  MAY,  THE  POOR  COUSIN. 

BT   MBS.   H.   MARION    STEPHENS. 


"  You've  brought  your  pigs  to  a  fine  market,  miss  or  madam, 
or  whatever  you  expect  to  be  called.  You've  made  a  nice  pickle 
for  your  pork  1  Come,  off  with  your  bonnet  and  go  to  work  ; 
there  are  no  drones  in  this  hive  !  If  you  live  with  me,  you've  got 
to  earn  your  bread  and  butter.  The  idea  of  such  a  thing ;  I  told 
your  mother  so  at  the  time.  I  told  her  Solomon  May  wasn't 
worth  a  copper,  what  with  his  speculations  and  risks  and  lendings 
of  money  where  there  was  no  chance  of  return.  Educated  you, 
didn't  he  t  An  old  man  like  him  ought  to  have  been  reading  his 
Bible  instead.  Educated  you,  and  then  left  you  without  a  penny 
to  bless  yourself.     He  ought  to  have  been  ashamed  of  himself!" 

"Don't — he  was  kind  to  mother — if  yoifc,  knew  how  kind,  you 
would  never  reproach  him  for  what  he  couldn't  help." 

"  Couldn't  help,  indeed !  Didn't  he  know  he  had  a  young 
wife  that  he  had  tried  to  make  a  lady  of — I  wout  say  he  succeed- 
ed, but  ho  tried  hard  enough — and  then  when  he  had  spoiled  her 
for  anything  useful,  he  ups  and  dies,  and  leaves  her  penniless — 
worse  than  that — leaves  her  dependent  upon  them  that's  got 
enough  to  do  to  take  care  of  themselves." 

"  It  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  you  think,  aunt.     He — " 

"  Don't  tell  me  I  Didn't  I  get  it  right  direct  from  his  banker — 
his  bunker  indeed !  Didn't  I  get  it  right  direct  that  his  fortune 
was  all  gone  ? — lost  in  an  unsuccessful  speculation,  them  was  the 
words — and  for  me  to  send  and  bring  you  home  up  here  in  the 
country ;  and  now  you  are  here,  what  good  you  are  goin'  to  bo  I 
can't  possibly  imagine.  Them's  great  hands  to  do  washin'  and 
ironin'  and  help  at  hog-killin' !  O,  you  may  laugh  ! — you'll  laugh 
out  of  the  other  side  of  your  mouth  before  you've  been  up  here  a 
year." 

"But,  aunt,  if  you  will  only  listen  a  moment — " 

"  Well,  what  have  you  got  to  say  that  I  don't  know1?" 

"  When  my — when  Mr.  May  died,  his  affairs  were  certainly  in  a 
very  confused  state ;  but  out  of  the  chaos  there  was  still  enough 
to  give  me  in  my  own  right  one  thousand  dollars." 

"  0,  one  thousand  dollars,  when  every  one  Baid  he  was  worth  a 
million  I" 

"  I  have  that  sum  with  me  now.  What  I  desire  to  say  is,  I 
will  pay  you  a  reasonable  amount  for  board." 

"  Yes,  and  have  every  one  talking  about  my  cruelty  to  my  only 
sister's  child.  No,  I  thank  you ;  you  have  made  your  bed  and 
you  must  lay  upon  it." 

"But  I  am  not  strong  enough  for  hard  work.  Look  at  my 
arms  and  wrists." 


"  More  shame  to  those  who  brought  you  up  to  indolence  and 
laziness/' 

11  What's  done  can't  be  undone.  If  I  must  tako  a  decided 
stand,  which  under  present  circumstances  I  have  no  right  to,  let 
mo  tell  you  this— I  wont  work  while  I  have  n  cent  of  money  left. 
I  wont ;  I  never  did,  I  don't  know  how,  and  I  wont  learn  till  I 
am  positively  obliged  to.  As  for  sewing,  plain  or  fancy,  making 
shirts  or  embroidering  petticoats,  cutting  dresses  or  crotcheting 
collars,  I  am  at  your  disposal.  I  am  willing  to  pay  a  small  sum 
for  board  and  still  assist  as  far  as  lies  in  my  power  with  my  nee- 
dle. If  that  is  satisfactory  say  so  ;  if  not  to  you  it  must  bo  to 
some  ono  else." 

"  Well,  as  Malinda  is  going  to  be  married,  and  as  there  is  a 
proper  sight  of  sewing  to  be  done,  I  suppose  I  must  tako  you  on 
your  own  terms.  Say  two  dollars  a  week  for  board  and  the  rest 
taken  out  in  fancy  sewing." 

During  all  this  time  little  Mattie  May  stood  in  the  presence  of 
her  formidable  aunt,  her  bonnet  hanging  from  her  shoulder  by  its 
strings,  her  black  mantle  wreathing  her  graceful  form  and  lending 
additional  brightness  to  a  complexion  of  the  purest  blond,  while 
her  small  hands,  so  white  and  pretty,  toyed  with  the  long  curls 
hanging  nearly  to  the  waist  of  her  nice  fitting  barage  dress. 

Mattie  May  was  young,  pretty,  and  a  widow.  She  had  led  the 
fashion  at  New  York,  small  and  timid  and  retiring  as  she  natural- 
ly was,  had  been  fe'tcd  and  petted  at  Newport,  and  rung  all  the 
changes  of  upper-ten  follies  at  the  more  exclusive,  yet  as  eagerly 
sought  for,  healing  waters  of  Saratoga. 

I  remember  wondering  what  there  could  be  in  that  little,  quaint 
dimpled  bit  of  a  woman  to  attract  such  general  homage  and  elicit 
so  much  respect.  I  need  not  have  wondered — she  was  the  wife  of 
a  reputed  millionaire.  It  was  said  too  that  her  marriage  had  been 
one  of  convenience,  that  the  old  man  who  called  her  wife — the 
old  man  who  looked  so  much  older  in  juxtaposition  with  her, 
bright,  young  freshness — had  outbid  his  younger  rivals,  that  there 
was  a  romance  attached  to  her  life,  and  that  her  heart  was  with 
the  happy  dream  of  her  youth — a  dream  which  when  it  ought  to 
have  been  most  real  faded  into  the  morning  of  reality.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  there  was  no  evidence  in  her  manner  to  prove  that  Ger- 
ald May  was  not  the  real  possessor  of  her  love.  He  was  too 
much  in  love  with  her  to  deny  her  anything  his  wealth  could  pur- 
chase, and  she  in  turn  was  as  the  world  goes  a  tender  and  devoted 
wife. 

On  ono  occasion,  one  of  those  dissipated,  self-conceited,  sen- 
sual looking  men  who  are  to  be  found  lounging  around  at  all 
fashionable  places  where  money  is  the  passport,  undertook  to  play 
tho  tender  to  her  in  a  most  unmistakable  way.  At  first  her  wo- 
manly modesty  forbade  her  recognizing  the  insulting  attempt  at 
intimacy,  but  when  taking  her  silence  for  consent,  his  insinuations 
were  too  palpable  to  be  mistaken,  she  turned  upon  him,  and  with 
a  look  of  scorn  which  yon  would  scarcely  expect  to  find  in  those 
tender  blue  eyes,  forbade  his  even  attempting  to  speak  with  her  or 
to  mingle  in  any  society  wherein  she  happened  to  be  engaged. 
Of  course  the  story  got  about  among  the  fashionable  habitues  of 
the  place,  and  while  many  of  them  pronounced  her  prude,  there 
were  a  few  who  respected  her  all  the  more  for  the  self-respect 
which  was  sufficient  for  the  protection  of  her  own  honor  and  her 
husband's  name. 

Mattie  May  had  been  a  widow  ten  months,  the  prey  to  dissipa- 
ted fortune-hunters,  to  younger  sons  of  unimpeachable  high  birth 
and  slender  means,  to  merchants  who  thought  what  a  benefit  the 
million  dollars  would  bo  to  their  business,  to  lawyers  who  had  an 
eye  to  the  nice  establishment  and  substantial  fare  of  Widow  May's 
home,  to  fast  young  men,  who  would  want  no  better  fun  than  to 
make  fly  the  dollars  and  dimes  which  it  had  taken  the  labor  of  a 
lifetime  to  accumulate,  and  let  us  hope  for  humanity's  sako  to  a 
select  few  who  really  loved  her  for  her  own  sweet  beauty's  sake. 
Among  her  visitors  was  a  young  artist  of  some  note  and  a  vast 
deal  of  inherent  talent.  Of  course  Charles  Lawton  was  poor, 
poor  as  a  church  mouse.  Who  ever  heard  of  an  artist  that  was 
not  poor?  More  is  the  pity,  for  but  that  dragging  of  heart  and 
brain  necessary  to  gain  the  essentials  of  life,  many  a  genius  of  the 
first  water  would  be  recognized  that  now  slumbers  in  0  blivion,  or  at 
best  passes  at  less  than  half  its  value.  The  need  of  labor  may  be 
an  incentive  to  some,  but  it  is  a  most  essential  crusher  to  a  great 
many  more.  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  Charles  Lawton  was  among 
her  most  privileged  friends.  Any  one  but  himself  could  see  with 
half  an  eye  that  he  was  the  most  favored  of  her  favorites,  that  she 
deferred  to  ki3  opinion  in  all  matters  of  importance,  that  she 
looked  for  his  coming  with  more  than  passing  interest,  and  if  the 
truth  must  be  told,  that  she  felt  any  tiling  but  too  well  pleased  if 
his  attentions  were  engrossed  by  any  other  woman.  Everybody 
saw  and  felt  this  partiality,  everybody  but  the  one  most  concerned ; 
he  rebelled  against  it,  felt  annoyed  and  humiliated  at  her  patron- 
age of  him,  and  determined  in  his  own  mind  to  shake  off  the 
growing  fondness  which  but  too  6urely  he  knew  was  enchaining 
his  senses.  What  had  he  to  do  with  her,  he,  the  poor  struggling 
artist  ?  Why,  she  would  laugh  at  the  very  thought  of  his  pre- 
sumption did  she  know  he  ever  gave  her  a  thought.  0,  if  she 
had  only  been  poor  like  himself !  If  he  could  only  see  those  clear 
eyes  so  full  of  strange  tenderness  beaming  for  him  alone,  if  he 
could  only  feel  that  for  them  both  earth  held  nothing  apart,  every- 
thing together — but  this  was  madness,  worse  than  madness.  It 
was  something  which  must  be  put  away  from  him,  forgotten,  if 
such  a  thing  could  be. 

About  that  time,  Mattie's  cousin,  Malinda  Seargent,  came  to 
pay  her  a  visit.  She  was  in  tho  rough  what  Mattie  was  in  her  re- 
finement. The  same  pure,  clear  complexion,  the  same  deep  azure 
ej'es,  the  same  luxurious  golden  curls,  the  samo  delicate,  petite, 
yet  beautiful  form ;  but  here  tho  likeness  ended.  Mattie  was 
frank  and  honest,  Malinda  shrewd  and  treacherous ;  Mattie  open 


and  clear  as  her  own  bright  eyes,  Malinda  deceitful  and  cunning 
as  a  tiger-cat ;  Mattie  lovable  nnd  trusting,  Malinda  selfish  and 
exacting,  yet  cunning  enough  to  hide  her  infirmities  from  the  eyes 
of  those  about  her.  Hero  was  an  escape  for  Charles  Lawton;  if 
not  Mattie,  here  was  Mattie's  counterpart,  and  he  would  try  and 
bo  content  with  that.  Malinda  had  no  great  fortune  to  stand  in 
her  way.  A  daughter  of  a  well-to-do  country  farmer,  and  that 
was  all.  It  was  her  first  visit  to  the  city,  her  first  initiation  into 
tho  mazes  of  fashionable  life.  It  might  have  astonished  but  it  did 
not  bewilder  her.  Her  plans  were  formed  before  leaving  home. 
The  country  was  distasteful  to  her ;  she  hud  seen  just  enough  of 
city  life  to  be  in  love  with  its  novelties.  Almost  any  person  in 
good  standing  in  society  would  have  been  acceptable  to  her  for  a 
husband,  so  when  the  young  and  brilliiint  artist,  the  hondsomo, 
popular  Charles  Lawton,  with  whom  half  tho  young  ladies  in  her 
cousin's  circle  were  in  love,  began  to  pay  her  particular  attention 
her  head  was  completely  turned. 

Many  wero  the  expressions  of  wonder,  perplexity  and  disgust 
when  it  was  known  that  the  countrified  Malinda  Seargent  was 
really  engaged  to  Charles  Lawton ;  but  Mattie  May  only  smiled 
and  bit  her  roguish  little  lip  with  vexation. 

"  I'll  outwit  him ;  I'll  make  him  happy  in  spite  oi  himself," 
she  murmured  to  herself  as  she  sat  alone  among  tho  shadows  of 
her  damask  window  curtains.  "  Proud  and  poor,  proud  and  poor. 
I  do  wish  men  were  more  like  women  in  some  things.  We  don't 
find  a  thumping  fortune  hard  to  take,  especially  if  it  comes  with 
the  hand  of  one  we  love.  I  don't  care,  I'll — "  A  smile  finished 
the  threat  whatever  it  was. 

Malinda  went  home  with  sails  full  set,  congratulating  herself 
upon  the  conquest  she  had  made.  No  thought  of  love  lent  a 
deeper  glow  to  her  cheek  or  purer  light  to  her  eye.  Position,  that 
was  the  dream  in  the  perspective,  with  the  hope  of  eternal  eman- 
cipation from  a  country  life,  which  had  become  so  much  more  de- 
testable to  her  since  she  had  seen  the  difference  between  that  and 
the  city  excitement. 

Charlie  Lawton  was  not  long  in  following  his  betrothed  to  her 
country  home.  His  haste  was  accelerated  by  the  inordinate  flirta- 
tions into  which  Mattie  May  had  broken  out.  He  was  surprised, 
astonished,  disgusted.  It  was  a  new  phase  in  her  character,  and 
a  very  ridiculous  one.  He  was  glad  to  have  seen  it,  glad  to  know 
she  was  only  a  woman  like  other  women  after  all.  He  should  be 
able  to  forget  her  now;  yes,  he  was  very,  very  glad  that  he  had 
found  her  out  as  she  was.  Poor  Charlie !  he  really  believed  he 
positively  disliked  her.  Malinda  went  home  to  prepare  for  her 
wedding,  Charlie  Lawton  followed  her  to  escape  Mattie  May's 
flirtation,  while  she,  the  pretty  cause  of  his  annoyances,  sat  down 
and — thought. 

Then  came  the  greatest  financial  crash  of  the  season.  Before 
his  death,  Gerald  May  had  speculated  largely  in  fancy  stocks,  tho 
speculations  had  failed,  and  his  widow  was  ruined.  One  thousand 
dollars  alone  could  be  saved  from  the  wreck.  House,  horses,  fine 
furniture,  everything  must  go  by  the  board  to  satisfy  the  remorse- 
less creditors.  Mattie  remained  just  long  enough  to  settle  up  her 
affairs,  and  then,  with  her  poor  paltry  thousand  dollars,  made  the 
best  of  her  way  to  her  aunt's  in  the  country.  Little  enough  did 
she  expect  tho  reception  she  had  met  with ;  for  in  the  days  of  her 
affluence  many  and  many  a  superb  present,  both  in  money  and 
dress,  had  found  its  way  from  the  city  to  Aunt  Patty's  residence 
in  the  country. 

Patty  Seargent  was,  as  are  many  of  the  interior  women  of  this 
day,  one  of  the  thrifty,  saving,  hard-working  sort,  who  think 
every  minute  wasted  that  is  not  devoted  to  some  manual  employ- 
ment. Beyond  her  pigs,  her  cows,  her  turkeys,  her  hens,  her 
dairy,  and  her  "  garding  sass,"  she  had  but  one  idea  in  the  world, 
and  that  was  Malinda.  Malinda  was  her  only  child;  Malinda 
was  her  pride  and  glory ;  Malinda  was  all  she  had  on  earth  to 
care  for  or  to  labor  for,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  Malinda 
was  as  completely  spoiled  as  it  is  possible  for  any  only  child  in 
her  circumstances  to  be.  There  was  an  Uncle  Patty  Seargent 
somewhere,  but  as  he  was  only  his  wife's  husband,  and  of  no  es- 
pecial consequence  anyhow,  he  was  seldom  named  in  connection 
with  the  family.  Aunt  Patty  shared  all  Malinda's  pride  in  tho 
approaching  union  with  a  city  husband.  Old  stocking  legs  of 
money  were  forthcoming  from  all  sorts  of  unexpected  places,  and 
all  that  a  doting  mother  could  do  for  her  daughter's  happiness 
was  done  by  this  hard-working  mother. 

There  was  one  thing  Charlie  Lawton  found  it  hard  to  reconcile 
himself  to,  and  that  was  Malinda's  evident  contempt  for  this  hard- 
working and  devoted  mother.  Oftentimes  he  had  heard  the  sharp 
retort,  the  stinging  sarcasm,  the  unloving  rebuke,  and  once  he  saw 
the  tears  starting  in  those  aged  eyes  after  an  unsuccessful  effort  to 
please  her  wayward  daughter.  Ever  after  there  was  a  ringing  in 
his  ears — "  Beware !  A  bad  daughter,  a  worse  wife  !  Beware  !'* 
But  he  had  gone  too  far  in  honor  to  retract  his  word,  so  ho  had 
nothing  to  do  but  hope  for  a  better  futuw. 

Mattie  May  had  been  nearly  a  fortnight  with  her  aunt  before 
Charlie  Lawton  made  his  expected  appearance.  He  had  heard  of 
her  misfortune  in  the  city,  and  to  the  sorrow  of  his  unhappy  and 
reckless  entanglement  was  the  knowledge  that  the  sweet  face 
which  forever  haunted  his  lonely  hours  might  have  been  his  to 
gaze  in  forever,  with  no  long  step  of  pride  and  poverty  to  separ- 
ate them.  Malinda  did  not  fail  to  notice  the  sudden  flushing  and 
paling  of  her  lover's  face  when  he  first  encountered  her  cousin, 
nor  the  dimming  of  those  soft,  tender  eyes,  which  were  only  for  a 
moment  raised  to  his  face.  And  veiy  sweet  and  pure  she  looked 
in  her  cool  muslin  dress,  the  short  sleeves  of  which  just  revealed 
a  tiny  edging  of  the  richest  lace.  Very  sweet  and  pure  she  looked, 
her  soft  white  arms  gleaming  like  polished  marble,  her  long,  gold- 
en curls  rippling  over  her  shoulders,  her  clear,  honest  eyes  beam- 
ing with  youth  and  freshness;    Charlie  Lawton  thought  that  never, 
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in  hor  most  clahornlo  costume,  biul  nbe  I-.-.I.-m]  •  >  .  w< ■< -t  mnl  pun:. 
He  was  never  done  admiring  ber  or  blaming  himself  tliut  lie  had 
thrown  ft  way  hie"  only  chance  of  ever  pOMOMtag  such  a  vision  of 
graco  nnd  beauty. 

Many  stormy  iconea  wore  enacted  In  tin:  old  fannhonja  of  Btt- 
fllB  Soargent  during  the  ensuing  throe  weeks.  Malinila'a  temper, 
never  tho  awectest,  had  grown  almost  unbearable    Eren  Aunt 

Fatty  SOmotimoa  rebelled,  and  insisted  upon  more  respect  and 
obedience.  Only  Mottle  had  no  word  to  eny.  She  wan  only  a 
dependent,  as  Malinda  took  the  occasion  to  tell  her  twenty  limes 
u  day,  nnd  it  wan  bar  duty  to  be  lobquSBlvo.  Muliuda  would 
have  kept  her  from  the  parlor  altogether,  but  thoru  she  wm  reso- 
lute; slio  was  poor  bat  no  menial.  She  paid  her  board,  nnd  nho 
would  have  that  much  lieenso  accorded  her. 

The  wedding  day  was  approaching,  and  preparations  woro 
nearly  all  complete  for  the  auspicious  ceremony.  Mattie'a  taste 
flhono  conspicuous  in  everything  ;  even  the  disgusting  faultfinding 
of  the  brido  elect  could  not  drive  her  from  her  duty.  Ono  day 
Charlie  came  in  unexpectedly,  and  having  his  hat  on  a  table  in 
the  entry,  wo*  proceeding  to  the  back  sitting-room,  when  voices 
in  loud  altercation  met  his  car.  I  lis  first  impulse  was  to  leave  the 
way  ho  enrao  and  Bay  nothing  about  it,  hut  just  tbon  his  own 
name  attracted  his  attention. 

"  You  can't  do  it — you  can't,  you  can't !"  screamed  out  ono 
voico  high  above  the  rest.  "  You've  tried  your  best  to  eut  mo  out, 
but  you  can't  do  it.  You  tried  to  get  him  before  I  ever  saw  him, 
tried  your  very  best,  Charlie  told  mo  so  himself;  said  you  as  good 
as  threw  yourself  into  his  arms,  you  disgusting  trollope  you.  As 
good  aa  asked  him  to  havo  you ;  nnd  that  wasn't  enough,  you 
must  como  here,  hero  right  in  my  lace  and  eyes,  and  play  off 
your  pranks.  You  can't  get  him,  I  toll  you,"  now  fairly  screamea 
the  speaker.  "  Take  that  for  your  impudence,  you — you — 0,  I've 
no  words  to  tell  you  what  you  are  I" 

Charlio  Lawton  heard  a  quick  concussion  as  of  the  hand  com- 
ing in  contact  with  a  cheek,  and  advancing  to  the  sitting-room 
door,  saw  Malinda  with  hor  faco  livid  and  swollen  by  passion, 
her  hair  hanging  wildly  and  disordered  over  her  shoulders,  and 
her  whole  appearance  indicative  of  frantic  and  ungovernable  rage. 
Mattio  stood  calmly  looking  at  her,  her  grave  eyes  a  trifle  wider 
than  their  wont,  a  trace  of  pain  on  her  sweet  forehead,  and  an  un- 
natural flush  on  ono  of  her  cheeks. 

"  Did  Charlie  Lawton  say  that  V 

"  Yes,  and  more  too — ten  times  more.  Don't  you  supposo 
mon  have  eyes  V* 

Mattio  had  sauk  down  now  by  the  table,  and  was  loaning  her 
head  in  a  distressed  way  upon  her  hand. 

"  Charlio  said  that !     How  could  ho,  how  could  ho  !" 

"Ho  couldn't,  ho  didn't,  Mattio.  It  is  all  false,  false  as  her 
own  vile  heart.  Heaven  forgive  me  for  speaking  so  disrespect- 
fully of  a  woman  ;  but  I  loved  you  always,  only  you  were  so  rich 
and  I  was  so  poor ;  but  now  '  the  last  link  is  broken  !'  God  for- 
bid I  should  over  marry  such  a  fiend  !  And  O,  Mattie,  if  you 
only  could  think  of  me — if  you  could  only  love  me,  there  is  not 
that  on  eartb  I  would  not  do  to  make  you  happy  !" 

Mattie  did  not  speak,  but  placed  her  little  dimpled  hands  in  his 
with  a  confidence  which  was  not  to  be  mistaken.  Malinda  had 
fled  screaming  to  her  room  on  tbe  discovery  that  her  lover  had 
heard  all  her  baseness.  The  next  day  she  received  a  note  from 
Charlio  Lawton,  saying  that  explanation  was  unnecessary,  that 
she  must  be  aware  after  what  had  occurred  an  alliance  was  impos- 
sible. That  if  mouoy  could  repay  her  for  the  loss  of  a  lover  who 
at  best  would  have  been  an  unloved  husband,  she  was  welcomo  to 
any  amount  of  means  in  his  possession. 


In  another  week  both  Charlie  Lawton  and  Mattie  May  were  in 
New  York,  and  before  the  end  of  the  summer  there  was  a  great 
and  gorgeous  wedding,  although  both  of  the  parties  would  sooner 
havo  had  it  more  privately  arranged  ;  but  unlike  the  generality  of 
fashionablo  people,  the  friends  of  Matty  were  not  disposed  to  lose 
her  even  if  she  was  poor,  so  among  those  most  intimate  it  was 
gotten  up  and  consummated. 

"  Suppose,  Charlie,"  said  Mattie,  a  week  or  so  after  the  wed- 
ding, "  suppose — I  only  say  suppose — I  was  rich  after  all,  sup- 
pose it  had  been  only  a  ruse  and  I  had  never  lost  my  fortune, 
would  you  love  me  any  tho  loss  for  being  a  rich  instead  of  a  poor 
wife  %" 

Charlie  kissed  tho  beaming  oyes  looking  so  lovingly  into  his 
own,  and  answered : 

"  Of  coarse  not  now." 

"  Well,  then,  Charlie,  I  confess  that  I  was  'kinder  arter  you/ 
as  Aunt  Patty  used  to  say,  and  I  did  not  believe  but  what  if  you 
acted  out  your  own  mind  you  liked  me." 

"  Loved  you — loved  you  all  the  while." 

""Well,  then,  I  confess  that  finding  you  wouldn't  have  me  with 
a  fortune,  I  tried  what  effect  losing  one  would  havo." 

"  I'm  glad  it's  gone,  anyway." 

"  And  I  confess  with  great  humiliation  and  shame  that  I  did 
inveigle  my  banker  and  my  agents,  and  such  of  my  friends  as 
could  keep  a  secret,  to  help  mo  carry  out  a  plot,  and  I  confess  that 
I  did  deceive  you  in  this  wise  ;  that  finding  a  fortune  in  tho  way 
of  my  happiness,  I  did  dispense  with  its  gifts  for  the  long  term  of 
three  months,  that  it  is  again  at  my  disposal,  and  that  'with  my 
goods  I  do  thee  endow,'  and  not  with  them  alone,  but  with  heart, 
soul  and  spirit  of  little  Mattie  Lawton." 

"Was  the  gift  accepted  ?  There  is  a  celebrated  studio  in  New 
York  where  the  incidents  of  this  story  form  a  series  of  pictures. 
Among  these  pictures  flits  a  tiny,  curly-headed,  tender-eyed  little 
wife,  whoso  every  feature  is  redolent  of  happiness.  That  studio 
is#Charlio  Lawton's,  that  wifo  the  ono  bright  blessing  of  the 
artist's  life.    Don't  that  answer  the  question  for  you  ? 


[Wrttfajp  for  Ballou'i  PletorULJ 
DAUNTED. 

.  *\LJ  R.  vxat. 
Tho  *«>ft  eye*  of  ft  little  child— 

Qolffhailow  Rti<i  half  ihlna— 
Thnt  tranblf  with  the  llgfal  thoy  hold, 

Look  lirtntiiiiiyly  In  min- 
J  ki  -  thfl  fUlllljr  brow,  nnd  put 

Tile  baby  from  my  knee, 
>'ur    omethfog  in  lu  mournful  cyc» 

I  mnii'it  bvax  to  nee. 

I  himii  tlie  little  TOlfit,  and  ilt 

Av.litV  «ith  book  outaprcad, 
And  try  to  road — but  only  we 

Tho  haunting  6yM  Instead  ; 
They  look  up  from  each  new  turned  l»*of, 

And  every  thought  engage  : 
They  lit  among  tho  words,  and  fltftal 

The  meaning  from  the  r^™1'- 

Shading  my  hand  above  my  eyftf, 

I  look  nuAgvhorc  the  nan 
Drift*  through  tbe  valleys,  and  tho  shade* 

Aro  lengthening  Into  ono. 
Hut  ■(ill  thOHo  eyes,  bo  large  and  tud, 

Are  In  the  sunshine,  too — 
And  where  the  uhadowg,  tripping,  come 

With  nandals  tipped  with  dew. 

Tbe  yellow  May  moon,  waxen  full, 

Is  up  above  the  hill, 
And  Eve  goes  gathering  In  the  stars, 

Her  horn  of  light  to  fill. 
I  gaze — and  yet  I  heed  not  aught. 

For  everywhere  I  eeo 
The  soft  eyes  of  that  little  child 

Between  theaiight  and  me. 

Thoy  'mind  me  of  the  buried  light 

That  faded  long  ago, 
Just  a3  the  suaset  blushing  lay 

Along  tho  Mils  of  snow; 
And  so  I  take  the  baby  form 

Again  upon  my  knee, 
And  weep  to  see  the  vanished  light 

They  mirror  back  to  me. 

...  4     »■—     I 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

ENGAGED. 

Br    JIABGARET    VERNE. 


Dear  reader,  were  you  ever  engaged  ? — I  mean  in  the  nicest 
sense  of  tho  term.  If  so,  you  know  how  to  sympathize  with — I 
shan't  tell  who.  There  is  something  decidedly  agreeable  in  it, 
isn't  there  ?  Though  you  may  have  been  a  girl  before,  you  are  a 
woman  ever  after — a  woman  with  a  woman's  hopes,  aims,  and 
fears,  with  woman's  commonest  ambition  gratified  and  woman's 
commonest  destiny  before  you.  An  engagement  is  a  sort  of 
initiating  process  into  the  mysteries  of  love's  paradise  ;  a  gradu- 
ting  fee  paid  before  you  take  that  great  diploma  of  a  woman's 
life — marriage  ;  a  nucleus  about  which  all  the  inherent  romance 
and  hope  and  tenderness  of  your  nature  have  a  lawful  right  to 
gather. 

Engaged  I  You  have  taken  pity  on  one  of  tho  forlorn  lords  of 
creation.  You  havo  given  a  promise  that  is  but  a  forerunner  of 
one  you  will  sometime  speak  before  the  altar;  a  promise  that 
reaches  out  and  embraces  with  its  intangible  arms  all  your  future. 
Did  you  ever  try  to  swallow  a  pill  and  have  it  adhere  provokingly 
to  your  tongue  in  spite  of  all  your  endeavors  to  gulp  it  down  ? 
And  didn't  that  promise,  when  you  made  it,  stick  in  your  throat 
much  after  the  same  fashion  1  "Wasn't  it  composed  of  the  most 
unpronounceable  words,  and  didn't  your  faco  flush  up  red  as  a 
lobster-shell  as  you  stammered  it  through  your  obstinate  lips  ? 
Didn't  your  heart  thump,  thump  against  your  bodice,  till  you 
could  have  imagined  ono  half  of  it  a  trip-hammer  and  the  other 
half  an  alarm  clock  ?  And  didn't  you,  for  just  a  minute  or  two, 
wish  yourself  in  the  midst  of  a  pitch-dark  wilderness,  with  your 
ears  stopped  up,  and  eyes  shut,  and  your  head  covered,  with  every 
living  soul  in  the  universe  millions  of  miles  away  ? 

Engaged  J  There  is  a  fascination  about  the  word.  Life  that 
may  have  seemed  little  more  than  a  dream  to  you,  dawns  all  at 
once  upon  your  startled  vision  as  a  true,  actual,  beautiful  reality. 
You  go  about  your  accustomed  duties  smiling  and  bewildered. 
There  is  a  new  dignity  in  your  mauner,  a  new  light  in  your  eye, 
a  new  ring  on  your  finger.  You  aro  absent-minded,  answer 
everybody's  questions  with  a  blushing  "yes,"  as  if  the  heart- 
leap  with  which  you  pronounced  it  once,  stereotyped  that  reply 
forever  upon  your  lips  and  made  any  other  impossible  to  speak. 
You  sit  down  to  your  sewing,  perhaps,  but  you  make  very  doubt- 
ful progress.  Likely  as  not,  your  first  attempt  will  be  to  thread 
tho  point  of  a  cambric  needle  with  a  piece  of  twine.  Looking 
about  you  to  seo  if  anybody  has  noticed  you,  you  remedy  your 
carelessness  and  proceed.  The  next  discovery  will  probably  be 
that  your  thimble  is  on  the  little  finger  of  your  left  hand,  or  that 
the  garment  you  are  making  is  sewed  up  at  the  wrong  end.  With 
an  inward  consciousness  that  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  your- 
self, you  push  your  work  away  and  take  up  a  book.  You  read  (?) 
two  or  three  pages  before  you  discover  that  the  volume  is  bottom- 
side  up  ;  and  together  with  that  discovery  comes  the  knowledge, 
that  instead  of  following  the  author's  meaning  you  have  been  ex- 
perimenting on  your  name  to  see  how  it  would  sound  with  a 
"Mrs."  before  it,  or  wondering  how  many  loaves  of  wedding- 
cake  it  would  take  to  go  round  among  your  friends.  You  go  out 
to  walk,  and  if  the  ground  be  damp  yon  will  be  very  apt  to  find 


thai  you  hare  on  only  ono  rubber,  or,  possibly,  that  instead  of 

your  own  Ji--.it  bODOOl  you  have  worn  ofl  dilapidated 

oar,  with  red  fdec-flower*  nnd  greased  ribbon*, 

which  thai  ehacBCteristfc  daughter  of  Erin  is  pleased  to  denomi- 

"skooter." 

And  thtfn,  too,  bow  intuitively  every  one  teems  to  gooes  your 
Your  father  winks  at  you  inner-table  when  he 

loos  you  altera  -  irh  a  fork  ;  your  mother  smiles 

benevolently  whenever  your  gtatu  ;  your  little  bn 

teaatogly  caQl  you  "Old  .'■!  o  ;  and  your  Bisters  ques- 

tion each  other  roguishly  in  yoor  presence  regarding  the  price  of 
white  kid  glove*  and  Swim  muslin. 

Engaged  !  What  a  world  of  anticipation  opens  before  yon 
upon  the  golden  hinge  Of  that  little  word  !  You  think  of  the 
true  heart  that  i*  all  your  own,  the  new  home  over  which  you  arc 
sometime  to  preside,  tho  joys,  trial*,  the  duties  which  await  yon 
in  that  home.  Von  wonder,  with  a  sadden  heart-thrill  of  fear,  if 
estrangement  will  ever  come  like  a-  cloud  over  the  sunshine  of 
domestic  peace,  if  your  home  will  eror  be  darkened,  your  heart 
ever  saddened  by  change  and  neglect,  a,«  you  have  seen  so  many 
others;  if  you  will  over  falter  in  wifely  dalles,  as  to  many  wo- 
men of  your  acquaintance  do ;  if  the  manly  love  which  i.i  now 
the  glory  and  strength  of  your  existence,  will  outlive  change  and 
time,  and  faded  beauty;  if  in  all  the  future  it  will  be  a  strong 
utay  on  which  your  heart  can  lean  in  in  weariness  ;  a  guido  that 
will  never  lead  you  wrongly ;  afire  that  will  burn  brighter  and 
brighter  tlirouglt  all  time  and  through  all  eternity. 

Dear  reader,  were  you  ever,  do  yon  ever  expect  to  be,  or  arc 
you  engaged  t  If  yon  will  be  very,  very  good,  and  never  speak 
of  it,  I'll  tell  you  something.     I  am — not! 


KE1THER  GIVE  M>R  TAKE  ADVICE. 

No,  not  from  any  ono.  Hear  what  your  friends  may  6ay,  con- 
sider the  opinions  of  as  many  as  you  think  advisable,  and  after 
having  weighed  all  in  the  balance  of  your  own  judgment,  take 
your  own  course.  Your  own  brains  were  made  to  guide  you,  and 
you  should  not  be  governed  or  guided  by  those  of  uny  oL- 
Then  if  you  fail,  you  have  at  least  the*  satisfaction-  of  knowing 
that  you  fail  independently,  on  your  own  hook,  and  that  no  one 
else  is  accountable  for  your  loss.  All  our  successful  men  arc 
those  who  build  their  own  fortunes  on  their  own  brains,  and  but 
few  ever  succeed  in  any  undertaking  who  depend  on  the  brains  of 
others.  Therefore  do  not  take  advice,  nor  adopt  any  other  opin- 
ion oe  your  own,  until  you  have  well  and  patiently  considered  it. 
To  be  led  on  thoughtlessly,  following  the  direction  of  another 
mind,  is  to  become  a  mere  puppet  or  tool,  tha:  drops  and  falls  as 
soon. as  the  sustaining  power  is  withheld;  to  be  a  slave  to  the 
mind  and  caprice  of  another.  Therefore,  we  say,  be  free,  be  in- 
dependent, guided  by  your  own  mind,  be  a  man." 

Jb'or  these  reasons,  there  is  no  greater  presumption  than  to  give 
advice,  a  presumption  that  savors  much  of  the  nature  of  insult, 
that  presumes  an  imbecility  in  another,  incompatible  with  true 
manliness  or  success.  Yet  even-  day  we  hear  advice  tendered 
gratis,  and  people  are  offended  because  it  is  not  taken.  If  a  man 
fail  in  an  enterprise  we  hear  it  often  said,  "  well,  it  served  him 
right,  for  I  advised  him  differently,"  as  though  a  man  was  bound 
to  take  every  advice  that  is  thrust  upon  him,  and  to  be  censured 
when  it  happens  to  deceive  his  expectations.  From  what  source 
does  your  advice,  even  when  solicited,  derive  the  authority  of  a 
command,  that  you  take  airs  when  it  is  disregarded  ?  Is  not 
every  man  his  own  master?  To  his  own  judgment  he  should 
stand  or  fall.  Such  ridiculous  presumption  should  be  frowned 
out  of  practice,  and  the  man  who  would  otter  his  advice  should 
be  looked  upon  with  the  contempt  which  presumptuous  vanity 
always  excites. — National  Merchant. 


EXPENSIVE  PRACTICAL  JOKE. 

A  costly  joke  came  off  in  one  of  the  Berlin  coffee-houses  re- 
cently. A  young  man  was  playing  billiards.  One  of  his  com- 
panions, with  an  understanding  with  some  of  the  bystanders, 
stealthily  drew  a  pocket-book  which  contained  four  hundred  tha- 
lers  in  paper  money  from  his  pocket.  When  the  game  was  fin- 
ished, and  the  player  wished  to  pay  his  share  of  the  expenses,  the 
pocket-book  was  gone.  .For  some  time  the  company  amused 
themselves  with  the  perplexity  of  the  young  man ;  at  length  hi3 
friend  concluded  to  return  the  book,  and  relieve  the  poor  fellow's 
feelings.  But  now  it  was  his  turn  to  be  frightened  ;  for  a  real  thief 
had  relieved  him  of  the  pocket-book,  without  joke,  and  taken  him- 
self olf.  Tho  joker  was,  therefore,  forced  to  replace  tho  money. 
London  Journal. 


Of  method,  this  may  be  said,  if  we  make  it  our  slave,  it  is  well, 
but  it  is  bad  if  we  are  slaves  to  method.  A  gentleman  once  told 
me,  that  he  made  it  a  regular  rule  to  read  fifty  pages  every  dav  of 
some  author  or  other,  and  on  no  account  to  fall  short  of  that  num- 
ber or  to  exceed  it.  1  silently  set  him  down  for  a  man  who  might 
have  teste  to  read  something  worth  writing,  but  who  never  could 
have  genius  himself  to  write  anything  worth  reading. — CoUou. 

SIX    BKILHA.VT    STORIES! 

We  have  just  issued  the  following  popular  Novelettes,  la  bound  form,  each 
elegantly  illuslrattd  with  four  large  original  drawings,  forming  the  cheapest 
books  ever  offered  in  this  country.  We  will  send  either  one  of  them,  pott 
paid,  by  return  of  mail,  on  the  receipt  of  rirouy  cenit.  or  we^Tll  send  the 
six  novels,  post  paid,  on  the  receipt  of  oas  dollar.  We  are  resolved  upon 
small  profits  and  quick  sales : 
THE  PHANTOM  OF  THE  SEA:  or,  The  Red  Cross  in  toe  Crescext. 

A  story  of  Boston  Bay  and  the  Mediterranean.     A  nautical  romance  of  vivid 
interest  and  great  ingenuity  of  plot.     By FRANCIS  A.  DURIVAGE. 

THE  ARKANSAS  BANGER:  or.  Dutsuz  tee  Bacewoodsmas.  a  vivid 
and  charming  story  of  East  and  West,  unrivalled  in  plot  aod  character. 
By J JEUTENANT  MURRAY 

THE  DANCING  STAB:  or,  The  Smuggles  of  the  Chesapeaez.  A  story 
of  the  sea  and  our  own  coast.  A  brilliant  nautical  tale  by  a  favorite  author. 
By J-  H.  INGRAITAH. 

THE  CABIN  BOY  I  or,  Lite  ox  the  Wlsg.  A  Tale  of  Fortunes  Freaks 
and  Fancier.  A  fine  story  of  life  in  its  various  phases  and  under  some  of 
its  most  romantic  incidents.    By LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

THE  LOST  HEIB :  or,  The  Dpee  axd  the  Lazzaboxe.  A  story  of  tragic 
interest  portraying  scenes  in  one  of  the  most  stirring  times  in  the  history 
of  Naples      By? SYLT ANUS  COBB,  Jb. 

THE  HEART'S  SECRET:  or.  Tse  Fobtcses  op  a  Soldeeb.    A  story  of 

'  love  and  the  low  latitudes.  A  tale  from  one  of  oorold  andfavoriteauthoK, 
By LIEUTENANT  MURE*'' 

Bnclose  the  money  and  receive  either  or  all  by  return  of  roaU. 
Uy^  For  sale  at  all  of  the  periodical  depots. 
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STREET    BALLAD    SINGER. 


STREET  CHARACTERS  OF  PARIS. 

The  subjects  of  the  pictorial  sketches  on  this  and  the  nest  page 
are  taken  from  the  streets  of  Paris.  The  streets  of  Paris  !  what 
a  field  for  the  artist,  the  historian,  the  philosopher,  and  the  student 
of  human  nature.  As  Paris  is  France,  so  the  streets  of  Paris  are 
its  soul.  In  many  other  cities  the  streets  only  afford  you  glimpses 
and  hints  of  the  character  and  habits  of  the  dwellers  therein — but 
in  Paris,  the  people  may  be  said  to  live  out  of  doors.  You  see 
them  dining  through  the  plate-glass  windows  of  the  restaurants  ; 
in  fine  weather  they  occupy  chairs  alfresco  on  the  sidewalks  and 
in  the  gardens,  and  all  Paris  loves  to  fianer  in  the  streets  at  the 
fashionable  hour.  The  history  of  the  streets  of  Paris  is  the  his- 
tory of  the  French.  And  what  changes  in  the  people  and  in  their 
wonderful  city !  If  we  seek  to  review  its  fortunes,  memory  takes 
us  back  to  the  muddy  marshes  of  the  primitive  Lutetia — we  pause 
before  the  threshold  of  the  poor  houses  of  the  French  kings— we 
walk  in  the  mud  and  smoke  of  the  streets  of  Paris  in  the  11th 
century— we  tread  the  first  pavements  of  the  city  of  Philip  Au- 
gustus— we  venture  trembling  through  the  terrible  mediaeval  Paris 
—we  smile  on  the  Paris  of  Francis  the  First,  the  Paris  of  the 
renaissance — we  elbow  the  Parisians  of  the  age  of  the  "  Grand 
Monarque,"  of  the  Regency,  of  the  Revolution,  of  the  former 
and  the.  latter  empire,  and  we  can  but  marvel  at  the  progress  of 
the  city,  even  now  incomplete,  but  growing  daily  more  magnifi- 
cent under  the  forming  hand  of  Louis  Napoleon.  The  antiqua- 
rian may  regret  that  many  of  the  old  landmarks  and  even  entire 
memorial  streets  have  been  swept  away,  but  the  philanthropist 
must  rejoice  at  the  sanitary  improvement  that  has  opened  broad 
channels  in  the  densest  part  of  the  city  to  the  admission  of  light 
and  the  circulation  of  air.  But  enough  remains  of  old  Paris  to  re- 
call the  past.  Yet  stands  the  old  church  whose  dismal  bell  gave 
the  signal  for  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  the  Sicilian  ves- 
pers of  France.  Beneath  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame,  mingling 
with  our  historical  souvenirs,  arise  the  images  of  Esmeralda,  of 
Claude  Frollo  and  of  Phebus— the  creations  of  Victor  Hugo.  In 
a  word,  the  streets  of  Paris  are  equally  dear  to  the  literary  dream- 
er, to  the  student  of  the  past  and  to  the  man  of  the  world.  But 
if  you  wish  to  encounter  the  greatest  variety  of  characters  in 
Paris  you  will  find  them  on  the  boulevards.  "  The  boulevards  of 
Paris,"  says  James  Jackson  Jarves,  "  may  be  compared  to  the 
beautiful  setting  of  a  valuable  gem.  Along  their  circuitous  route 
circulates  the  gay  and  brilliant  life  of  this  sparkling  metropolis. 
Not  that  these  celebrated  avenues  are  uniformly  fashionable,  al- 
though uniformly  broad  and' spacious,  shaded  by  trees  and  bound- 
ed on  either  side  by  buildings  whose  architectural  beauty  might 
well  excite  the  envy  of  less  favored  capitals.  Commencing  at 
the  central  point  of  attraction,  the  Madeleine,  they  stretch  away 
on  their  winding  course  around  what  constituted  the  city  of  the 
*  well-beloved '  Louis,  at  every  turn  baptized  anew  with  names 
that  have  «ow  grown  classical,  sweeping  over  the  site  of  the  Bas- 
tile  southerly,  the  westerly,  encircling  the  Latin  Quarter,  the 
Luxembourg  and  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  sidling  by  the  In- 
valides  until  they  are  arrested  by  the  Seine  and  Champs  Elysees, 
which  separated  them  from  the  spot  whence  we  started.  Con- 
densed within  this  circuit  are  the  extremes  of  all  that  makes  life 
desirable  or  burdensome :  wealth  that  would  astonish  Crcesus, 
luxury  that  would  have  driven  Lucullus  to  despair,  and  misery 
sufficient  to  people  Hades  with  woe."  But  let  us  see  what  char- 
acters the  artist  has  selected  for  us  from  the  busy  thousands  that 
throng  the  streets  of  Paris.  And  first  we  have  the  street  ballad- 
singer.  There  is  nothing  low  in  this  youthful  face.  Its  oval  is 
graceful,  the  eye  pure,  the  mouth  almost  infantile ;  there  is  at  once 
something  gentle  and  firm  in  the  whole  expression  and  attitude. 
The  dominant  character,  however,  is  a  careless  sadness,  a  sort  of 
self-abandonment.  Penury  has  crashed  all  the  pride  and  hopes 
of  the  young  girl.  Clad  in  chance  garments,  her  hair  in  disorder, 
and  become  iadifferent  even  to  her  beauty,  she  sings  without 
thought  or  pleasure,  as  she  would  turn  the  wheel  of  a  machine,  or 
move  the  shuttle  of  a  loom.  There  only  is  the  character  of  her 
lowliness  ;  she  is  evidently  performing  a  task  she  does  not  like, 
and  consequently  does  it  ill.     Man  has  need  of  a  certain  interest 


in  whatever  he  docs — he  must  feci  the  activity  of  free  will.  Now 
the  appearance  of  tho  poor  girl  speaks  too  eloquently  of  con- 
straint; oppressed  by  misery,  she  does  not  sing  like  tho  bird,  for 
the  sake  of  singing,  but  to  get  bread.  The  air  you  hear  beneath 
your  window  is  but  tho  cry  of  hunger — it  expresses  neither  joy 
nor  sadness,  it  asks  for  bread!  In  primitive  societies  things  were 
othenvise.  The  classifications  which  we  have  established  in  art, 
and  which  assign  the  streets  for  the  stage  of  its  lowest  interpreters, 
did  not  exist  at  first.  Homer,  if  we  may  believe  the  tradition, 
went  through  Greece  Binging  his  poems  ;  Pindar  recited  his  odes 
to  the  multitude  ;  Sophocles  and  Euripides  themselves  performed 
their  tragedies  before  the  people  of  Athens.  Afterwards  the 
church  paid  the  most  gifted  vocalists  of  the  day  to  sing  to  the  peo- 
ple of  tho  miracles  of  the  saints  or  the  virtues  of  the  virgin.  The 
troubadours  visited  villages  and  castles  paying  for  their  hospital- 
ity by  a  fabliau.  Among  the  people  of  the  North,  besides  the 
bards  attached  to  noble  houses,  there  were  some  belonging  to  the 
nation,  who,  in  the  public  assemblies,  sang  to  the  people  of  the 
lofty  deeds  of  their  ancestors,  exciting  their  sons  to  imitate  them. 
The  art  was  then  in  its  truly  popular  period ;  its  place  was  wher- 
ever there  were  men  to  understand  and  listen ;  not  yet  were  mag- 
nificent edifices  built  devoted  to  its  most  refined  development,  and 
accessible  to  but  a  favored  few.  Street-singers  are  therefore  the 
last  representatives  of  an  institution  which  had  its  historical  im- 
portance. Like  every  expiring  class,  they  have  lost  the  memory 
of  their  origin,  and  after  having  been  an.  instrument  of  civiliza- 
tion, they  now  appear  as  the  relics  of  a  Barbarous  epoch.  From 
decadence  to  decadence,  those  who  were  once  proudly  styled 
bards,  have  become  mendicants.  Still  it  may  chance  that  popu- 
larized art  may  take  a  place  in  common  life.  Its  generalized  influ- 
ence might  become  a  means  of  public  education  of  which  we  do 
not  at  present  appreciate  the  full  value. — The  second  picture  is 
that  of  a  knife-grinder,  whose  costume  is  a  reminiscence  of  a  past 
century,  the  design  being  from  the  graceful  pencil  of  Watteau. 
His  machine  is  of  very  primitive  construction,  but  his  contrivance 
for  moistening  his  wheel  by  setting  up  a  wooden  shoe  filled  with 
water  that  drips  through  a  gimlet-hole  in  the  toe  is  certainly  very 
ingenious,  and  exhibits  great  mechanical  aptitude.  The  knife- 
grinders  of  to-day,  however,  employ  much  better  machinery. — 
The  young  peasant  with  his  little  puppet-show  is  another  charac- 
teristic figure.  Who  that  has  visited  Paris  has  not  encountered 
at  some  street-comer  a  young  Piedmontese,  in  rags,  with  his  high 
Italian  cap,  his  board  and  puppets,  and  his  bright,  wide-awake 
eye  ?  He  is  one  of  the  members  of  the  great  Bohemian  fraternity 
who  know  not  at  night  what  they  shall  eat  the  next  day — a  flight 
of  foreign  birds,  drenched  by  the  rain,  dried  by  the  wind,  warmed 
by  the  sun.  Poor  vagabond  children  !  See  you  not  behind  you 
a  sinister  figure  that  ever  bids  you  "  move  on  ?"  It  is  Famine ; 
and  on  they  go,  urged  by  her  resistless  power;  but  in  vain  they 
hurry  onwards ;  still  the  dark  hag  is  there,  ever  pointing  to  the  dis- 
tance. Why  have  they  not  room  for  a  nest  in  the  great  tree  God 
has  created  for  all  ?  What  do  they,  in  the  midst  of  our  civiliza- 
tion, these  demi-savages,  without  family,  without  country,  without 
aim,  whom  society  tosses  on  its  waves,  like  the  fragments  of  a 
wreck  ?  Are  they  here  to  teach  us  foresight,  or  the  lesson  of  con- 
tent, or  to  keep  open  the  sources  of  compassion  ?  The  child  who 
crumbles  his  cake  for  the  sparrow  at  his  window  asks  not  why 
God  sends  him.  Imitate  the  child.  Cast  some  crumbs  of  your 
abundance  before  this  exile  from  the  land  of  the  sun,  if  not  for 
humanity's  sake,  at  least  from  gratitude.  Remember  the  time 
when,  with  your  satchel  on  your  shoulder,  you  forgot  the  charges 
of  a  careful  mother,  and  the  hour  for  school,  before  the  narrow 
plank  on  which  the  mimic  men  and  women  were  dancing  to  fife 
and  drum.  What  delight,  when  the  proprietor  of  the  show,  in- 
spired by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  spectators,  imparted  bolder  move- 
ments to  the  dancers,  and  the  little  ladies  and  gentlemen  were 
jerked  into  the  street  s 
and  narrowly  escaped 
drowning  in  the  gutter. 
Happy  days  when  you 
searched  for  the  mystery 
of  these  silly  sarabands. 
How  many  times  since 
have  you  seen  more  il- 
lustrious actors  on  a  vast- 
er stage  without  feeling 
the  joyous  excitement 
of  your  childhood  1  Be- 
cause, in  infancy  you 
perceived  the  wire  with- 
outunders landing  it,  and 
now  you  understand  the 
wire  without  seeing  it 
pulled.  Alas  !  you  know 
now  that  the  puppet- 
show  is  but  a  parody  of 
the  world !  How  many 
men  are  only  puppets, 
moved  by  the  wire  of 
self-interest  and  vanity, 
and  danced  by  an  invis- 
ible hand  beside  the  gut- 
ter ! — The  stout,  sham- 
b  1  i  n  g ,  down-looking, 
bearded  individual,  in 
shabby  clothes,  with  a 
broad-brimmed  felt  hat, 
proudly  decorated  with 
a  feather,  like  the  bon- 
net of  a  Spanish  gran- 
dee, with  his  staff  on  hia 
shoulder,  and  his  wallet 
slung  by  a  strap,  is  a 
vender  of  rat-poison.  He 
guarantees  the  deadly 
efficacy  of  his  poison. 
City  and  village  know 
him  well,  for  he  tramps 
from  one  end  of  France 
to  the  other ;  now  by  the 
banks  of  the  Seine,  in 
the  streets  of  the  splen- 
did capital  reflected  in 
its  waters,  now  in  the 
country,  with  its  level 
fields  and  scattered  farm- 
houses. Tramp,  tramp ! 
he  moves  on  ever  rest- 
less, like  the  wandering 
Jew.  Hail  or  rain,  fog 
or  sunshine  are  the  same 
to  the  veteran  rat-catcher. 
Habit  has  rendered  him 
watchful  and  attentive. 
At  the  slightest  noise  he 
is  on  the  qui  vive, — his 


face  assumes  the  fixed,  suspicions  and  sharp  expression  of  the 
animal  he  watches.  He  fears  neither  the  hazards  of  street  or  road, 
nor  the  snares  of  the  wicked.  Two  invisible  protectors,  reflection 
and  experience,  are  with  him.  March  on,  poor  old  rat-catcher  \ 
Those  you  will  meet  upon  your  way  will  not  care  for  you  ;  when 
you  reach  the  door  of  a  farmhouse  in  the  country,  no  one  will 
come  forth  to  bid  yon  welcome,  and  if  the  housekeepers  offer  you 
a  dinner,  it  will  be  at  the  end  of  the  kitchen  table  on  the  stalest 
bread  and  the  dregs  of  the  beer-butt ;  for  you  possess  neither 
name,  nor  land,  nor  chateau,  you  have  no  other  mission  bnt  to  do 
good  service,  and  in  this  world,  poor  old  boy,  the  useless  rats  of 
society  are  oftenest  most  honored.  March  on,  poor  old  rat-catch- 
er 1  Yet  tell  those  who  despise  you  that  your  humble  calling  has 
its  lesson  ;  warn  them  that  besides  the  horde  of  rats  that  devour 
the  corn  in  their  granaries  and  the  lard  in  their  pantries,  there  are 
others,  better  hidden,  gnawing-  in  their  hearts  at  love,  purity  and 
devotion.  March  on,  old  rat-catcher!  Their  internal  enemies, 
like  yours,  are  active  and  cunning;  their  teeth  attack  all  the  pro- 
visions garnered  for  the  nourishment  of  the  soul ;  while  they  live, 
the  voracity  is  ruin,  and  when  they  arc  dead,  they  are  detected  by 
the  infection  of  their  carcasses.  If  you  are  asked  their  names, 
you  may  answer — Evil  passions.  March  on,  old  rat-catcher  !  But 
add,  for  the  consolation  of  the  man  who  feels  them  within,  that 
they  have  an  enemy,  as  well  as  yourself,  to  kill  them.  It  is  an 
invisible  and  ever-present  angel,  whose  voice  is  uplifted  every 
time  we  are  willing  to  hear  it,  and  who  guards  the  soul,  as  you 
guard  the  cellars  of  Paris  and  the  bams  of  the  country,  some- 
times sad,  sometimes  joyous,  ever  faithful  and  true.  That  angel 
is  conscience.  So  go  thy  ways,  old  rat-catcher.  In  the  city  oi 
Paris  the  vender  of  "  death  to  the  rats  "  belongs  to  an  expiring 
race.  Long  have  the  cats  looked  with  envy  on  his  spoils,  hung 
upon  a  pole,  with  which  he  walks  the  streets,  typical  of  his  profes- 
sion. But  they  who  have  longest  known  his  countenance  will 
now  know  him  no  longer.  Whether  any  of  the  "dinners  for 
seventy-five  centimes  "  restaurants  will  raise  their  bill  of  fare  on 
account  of  his  exit  remains  to  be  seen.  A  company  has  been 
formed  with  a  capital  of  three  hundred  thousand  francs  for  the 
<textirpation  of  the  rats  of  Paris.  If  a  cordon  of  cats  is  to  be  es- 
tablished around  the  city  to  keep  out  the  country  rats,  rabbit  will 
become  a  rare  dish  in  more  than  one  cheap  eating-house.  But 
have  the  rats  no  value  after  their  lives  have  been  sacrificed  ? 
Trust  a  Parisian  for  putting  everything  to  use,  and  for  giving  it  a 
new  name  if  its  legitimate  appellation  is  offensive.  It  is  no  se- 
cret to  the  initiated  that  the  delicate  hid  glove  which  the  beauty 
fits  to  her  taper  fingers  at  the  opera,  which  the  dandy  draws  on 
his  scarcely  less  delicate  hands,  while  his  cane  is  tucked  under  his 
arm,  preparatory  to  a  stroll  on  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens  or  the 
Rue  de  Rivoli,  once  clothed  the  body  of  the  disgusting  vermin 
against  which  our  friend  in  the  picture  wages  such  warfare. 

WHAT  AN  INDUSTRIOUS  MAN  CAN  DO. 

What  an  industrious  man  can  do  in  a  single  year  as  a  f  aimer  on 
our  soil,  is  sufficiently  explained  by  what  Mr.  S.  P.  Scofield,  oi 
the  town  of  Russ,  in  this  county,  has  done  since  last  March.  He 
commenced  by  splitting  rails  enough  to  make  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  offence,  all  of  which  fence  was  in  due  time  made.  He  gath- 
ered last  harvest  295  bushels  of  wheat;  150  bushels  of  corn; 
140  bushels  of  oats ;  90  bushels  of  buckwheat;  85  bushels  oi 
potatoes ;  50  bushels  of  turnips.  Mrs.  Scofield,  in  the  meantime, 
made  250  pounds  of  butter  from  the  milk  of  four  cows,  from 
which  we  infer  that  she  is  not  herself  afraid  of  work.  Mr.  Sco- 
field has  labored  the  whole  season  under  the  great  disadvantage 
of  having  no- team  of  hi6  own.  This  deficiency  he  has  supplied 
by  "changing  work"  with  one  of  his  neighbors — he  himself 
working  one  day  for  the  use  of  the  team  another  day. —  Galena 
Advertiser. 
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is  a  wonder,  scttinp;  the  laws  of  projection  at 
defiance.  In  the  hands  of  a  European,  even, 
it  is  ns  dangerous  to  the  thrower  a*  the  object 
aimed  at,  fur  it  may  return  and  strike  himself, 
whilst  in  the  hands  of  a  native  it  is  a  roost 
formidable  weapon,  which  striken  without 
giving  the  slightest  idea  where  the  blow  comes 
from  ;  bij  ashailunt  may  be  behind  a  thicket 
which  flcpnrates  the  two,  and  thtU  the  weapon 
is  literally  like  the  Irishman's  gun— one  which 
shoots  round  acorncr.  The  weapon  no  doubt 
originated  in  kangaroo-hunting,  it  t*eing  ne- 
cessary that  the  unirnal  hhoubl  not  sec  his  as- 
sailant. He  is  nevertheless  ntru<-k  down  with 
unerring  certainty,  even  though  a  copse  inter- 
vene ;  the  boomerang  comes  round  the  corner 
and  breaks  his  legs. — The  waddie  is  also  for- 
midable, from  its  size  and  weight.  This,  like 
Manton's  pistols,  is  the  weapon  of  honor — for 
the  black  fellow  of  New  South  Wales,  like 
his  brother  savage  of  the  Guards  of  the  Line, 
has  his  ownpccuHar  notion  of  demanding  sat- 
isfaction. The  combatants  being  placed,  the 
party  challenged  holds  down  his  head,  so  as 
to  presont  the  top  portion  of  it  to  his  challeng- 
er; when  down  comes  the  waddie,  with  a  blow 
that  would  crush  in  tho  skull  of  an  ox,  but 
has  very  little  effect  on  that  of  the  person 
struck,  from  the  extraordinary  thickness  of 
his  cranium.  The  challenger  now  holds  down 
his  block  in  return,  and  receives  tho  same 
compliment,  and  so  on  alternately,  till  one 
has  his  head  really  broken,  or  has  had  enough  ; 
when  honor  is  pronounced  by  the  bystanders 
to  ho  satisfied.  English  gentlemen,  whose 
seconds  take  care  that  they  fight  with  leadlcss 
pistols,  might  adopt  the  method  of  the  Aus- 
tralian savage  with  manifest  advantage.  There 
is,  at  any  rate,  fun  in  it  for  the  lookers-on, 
and  some  "trifle  of  danger;  hut  it  is  much  to 
be  doubted  whether  mock  English  honor 
would  endanger  its  skull  by  the  application  of 
the  honest  waddie  of  the  savage,  which  would 
speedily  solve  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
combatants  of  civilization  had,  or  had  not, 
any  brains. — From  Butler  Earp's  "  Gold  Colo- 
nies of  Australia." 


THE   PUPPET   SHOW. 


THE  POISON  OAK  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

We  find  in  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin  an  interesting  essay 
upon  the  "  Poison  Oak  "  (Rhus  toxicodendron)  of  California,  which 
was  recently  read  by  Dr.  F.  P.  Wierzbickl,  before  the  California 
State  Medical  Society.  There  are  two  species  of  the  poison  oak 
in  California,  one  of  which — that  abovenamed — infests  the  whole 
country  from  San  Diego  northward.  Where  nothing  else  would 
grow  it  flourishes  ;  and  in  rich  soil  it  frequently  attains  the  height 
of  ten  feet,  and  the  dimensions  of  a  large  bush.  A  person  can 
hardly  walk  in  the  fields  without  treading  upon  or  brushing  its 
evergreen  branches  at  every  step,  so  widely  spread  is  the  noxious 
shrub.  There  is  another  species  in  tho  latitude  of  San  Diego  and 
southwards,  which  grows  veiy  luxuriously,  and  is  evergreen  and 
attractive  looking,  like  its  congener  of  the  north.  It  emits,  how- 
ever, an  extremely  offensive  stench,  as  a  warning,  as  it  were,  to 
the  passer-by  not  to  approach — for  it  is  the  most  virulent  of  its 
class  in  its  influence  upon  the  human  system.  The  nature  and 
effects  of  the  poison  oak  are  thus  described : — "  The  poisonous 
oak  at  night,  or  when  it  grows  in  a  shade,  emits,  according  to 
some,  hydrocarburetted  gas  with  some  acid  vapor ;  and  it  is  this 
which  is  supposed  to  be  so  noxious.  Whatever  may  be  the  na- 
ture of  tills  exhalation,  it  is  certain  that  it  is  not  confined  to  night 
or  shade  alone,  as  it  is  equally  pernicious  even,  when  it  grows  in 
broad  sunlight.  These  exhalations  seem  to  float  in  the  air,  and 
are  absorbed  into  the  system  either  through  the  lungs  or  the  skin, 
or  through  both  at  the  same  time.  They  are  the  most  noxious, 
the  most  virulent,  when  they  come  in  the  shape  of  fumes  arising 
from  burning  the  shrub.  The  poisonous  effects  of  the  Rhus  toxi- 
codendron are  manifested  first  upon  the  skin  by  a  slight  eruption, 
preceded  by  itching.  This  eruption  may  be  considered  as  erysip- 
elatous inflammation.  Though  the  eruption  is  always  character- 
ized in  the  incipient  stage  by  the  erysipelatous  blush,  it  changes 
its  form  according  to  the  part  affected.  Sometimes  it  presents  it- 
self in  vesicles  scattered  without  any  regularity  over  the  surface 
of  a  part  affected.  Sometimes  it  forms  only  an  inflamed  line,  not 
unlike  a  scratch.  Sometimes,  as  when  on  ankles  or  wrists,  it  ap- 
pears like  a  bracelet  encircling  the  part,  and  on  feeling  it,  gives 
the  idea  of  small  shot  lodged  under  the  skin.  These  vesicles 
maturate,  if  not  interfered  with,  early ;  they  become  inflamed,  and. 
the  part  increases  in  swelling  till  the  skin  breaks  and  matter  is- 
sues. No  part  of  the  body  is  exempt  from  being  affected  by  this 
eruption,  and  any  slight  circumstance  determines  its  location.  A 
scratch,  a  part  in  perspiration  while  exposed  to  the  air,  a  sprain 
like  that  of  the  wrist,  is  sufficient  to  locate  the  affection,  when  a 
person  is  exposed  to  the  exhalation  of  the  shrub."  The  degrees 
of  susceptibility  of  different  persons  to  the  exhalations  of  this 
shrub  are  various.  Some  are  not  at  all  affected  by  them,  or  by 
the  touch  of  the  shrub,  while  others  are  infected  by  merely  riding 
through  a  field  where  it  grows,  handling  it,  or  touching  clothes 
that  have  been  in  contact  with  it.  The  degree  of  intensity  of 
the  affection,  too,  is  various,  and  in  some  cases  produces  death  ; 
but  if  properly  treated,  a  fatal  result  is  not  to  be  apprehended. 
Simple  remedies  are  sufficient  to  counteract  its"  effects,  if  resorted 
to  at  once. 

«-^»—  » 

THE  BOOMERANG  AND  WADDIE. 

The  boomerang  is  a  puzzle,  and  even  mathematicians  cannot 
comprehend  the  law  of  its  action.  It  is  a  piece  of  curved  wood, 
in  the  form  nearly  of  a  parabola;  it  is  from  thirty  to  forty  inches 
long,  about  three  inches  broad,  pointed  at  both  ends,  the  concave 
part  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  the  convex  edge  quite  sharp. 
The  mode  of  using  it  is  as  singular  as  is  the  weapon.  Ask  a 
black  to  throw  it  so  that  it  may  fall  at  his  feet,  and  away  goes  the 
boomerang  for  forty  yards  before  him,  skimming  along  the  surface 
at  three  or  four  feet  from  the  ground,  when  it  will  suddenly  rise 
into  the  air  for  forty  or  sixty  feet,  describing  a  curve,  and  finally 
drop  at  the  feet  of  the  thrower.  During  its  course  it  revolves 
with  great  rapidity,  as  on  a  pivot,  with  a  whizzing  sound.  That 
so  barbarous  a  people  Bhould  have  invented  a  weapon  of  this  de- 
scription, which  civilization  never  contemplated,  nor  can  explain, 


THE  COW-FISH  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

One  day  the  fishermen  brought  us  in  a  fine 
Poixe  boi,  or  cow-fish  {a  species  of  manatus), 
which  inhabits  the  Amazon,  and  is  particu- 
larly abundant  in  the  lakes  in  this  part  of  the 
river.  It  was  a  female,  about  six  feet  long, 
and  about  five  feet  in  circumference  in  the  thickest  part.  The 
body  is  perfectly  smooth,  and  without  any  projections  or  inequali- 
ties, gradually  changing  into  a  horizontal  6emi-circular  flat  tail, 
with  no  appearance  whatever  of  hind  limbs.  There  is  no  distinct 
neck  ;  the  head  is  not  very  large,  and  is  terminated  by  a  large 
mouth  and  fleshy  lips,  somewhat  resembling  those  of  a  cow. 
There  are  stiff  briBtles  on  the  lips,  and  a  few  distantly  scattered 
hairs  over  the  body.  Behind  the  head  are  two  powerful  oval  fins, 
and  just  beneath  them  are  the  breasts,  from  which,  on  pressure 
being  applied,  flows  a  stream  of  beautiful  white  milk.  The  ears 
are  minute  holes,  and  the  eyes  very  small.  The  dung  resembles 
that  of  a  horse.  The  color  is  a  dusky  lead,  with  some  large  pink- 
ish white  marbled  blotches  on  the  belly.  Beneath  the  skin  is  a 
layer  of  fat  about 
an  inch  in  thick- 
ness,-which  is  boil- 
ed down  to  make 
an  oil  used  for 
light  and  cooking. 
The  intestines  are 
voluminous,  the 
heart  about  the 
size  of  a  sheep's, 
and  the  lungs  two 
feet  long  and  six 
or  seven  inches  in 
width,  very  cellu- 
lar and  spongy, 
and  can  be  blown 
out  like  a  bladder. 
The  skull  is  large 
and  solid,  with  no 
front  teeth ;  the 
fore  limbs  are  very 
highly  developed, 
the  bones  exactly 
corresponding  to 
those  of  the  hu- 
man arm,  having 
the  five  fingers, 
with  every  joint 
distinct,  yet  en- 
closed in  an  inflex- 
ible skin,  where 
not  a  joint  can 
have  any  motion. 
The  cow-fish  feeds 
on  grass  at  the 
borders  of  the  riv- 
ers and  lakes,  and 
swims  very  fast 
with  the  tail  and 
paddles ;  and  al- 
though the  exter- 
nal organs  of  sight 
and  hearing  are  so 
imperfect,  these 
senses  are  remark- 
ably acute.  They 
bring  forth  one,  or 
rarely  two,  young 
ones,  which  they 
clasp  in  their  arms 
or  paddles  while 
giving  suck.  They 
are  harpooned,  or 
caught  in  a  strong 
net;  the  flesh  is 
very  good  and  pal- 
ateable.  —  Travels 
on  the  Amazon. 


CALCUTTA. 

Calcutta,  the  capital  citv  of  Bengal,  wu,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  but  a  email  village,  peopled  by  native  husband* 
men  ;  and  the  greater  portion  of  Chowringbee,  the  fashionable 
European  quarter,  was  then  completely  covered  hv  a  dense 
jungle.  The  town  now  extends  along  the  banks  of  the  river  for 
ad  is  at  this  day  the  mott  important  city  ot 
British  India.  From  the  river  the  town  presents  a  fine  appear- 
ance. The  Ntrceu  are  wide,  and  the  houses  in  the  European 
quarter  are  built  of  brick  stuccoed.  The  churches  and  temple* 
are  numerous,  and  the  ghauts,  or  landing-placet,  of  which  there 
are  several  handsome  structures,  having  broad  flights  of  iteps  as* 
CWidhlg  from  the  water.  Morning  and  evening  these  ghauts  are 
crowded  with  men,  women  and  children,  who  come  down  to  per- 
form  the  frequent  ablutions  prescribed  by  their  religion.  The 
principal  public  buildings,  besides  the  government  house— a  noble 
edifice  built  by  the  Marquis  Wellcsley — are  the  town-hall,  the 
mint,  the  court*  of  justice,  numerous  Protestant  churches,  a  cathe- 
dral, Roman  Catholic  chapels,  Greek  and  Armenian  churches, 
several  Hindoo  colleges  and  pagodas,  Mahometan  mosques,  Bish- 
op's College,  a  library,  the  hospital  and  jail.  The  principal 
square  measures  1500  feet  on  each  side,  and  in  the  centre  has  a 
largo  tank,  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  This  tank,  which  is 
sixty  feet  deep,  is  surrounded  by  a  handsome  wall  and  balustrade, 
and  has  steps  in  the  interior  leading  to  the  bottom.  During  the 
administration  of  Lord  Hastings,  large  sums  were  spent  in  im- 
proving the  thoroughfares  ;  several  squares  were  made,  each  hav- 
ing a  tank  in  the  centre  with  planted  walks.  The  citadel,  to 
which  the  name  of  Fort  William  was  given,  was  constructed  by 
CHvc  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Flossy.  This  fort  stands  on  the 
bank  of  the  Hoogly,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  city. 
The  works,  which  are  low,  mount  C19  guns,  and  arc  so  extensive 
that  10,000  men  would  be  required  to  defend  it  against  an  attack. 
Its  construction  cost  two  millions,  one  half  of  which  was  paid  by 
Mcer  Jaffir.  The  native  quarter  of  the  town  consists  principally 
of  narrow  streets,  with  lofty  houses,  whose  lower  apartments  are 
usually  let  out  as  shops  or  stores.  This  quarter  is  densely  popu- 
lated, and  at  all  time3  presents  an  animated  scene.  The  stranger 
is  astonished  at  the  immense  number  of  vultures,  kites  and  crows, 
and  a  species  of  crane,  which,  from  its  stately  walk,  has  received 
the  name  of  adjutant.  These  birds  clear  away,  in  the  manner 
most  agreeable  and  profitable  to  themselves,  all  tne  refuse  thrown 
into  the  streets  at  night,  and  thus  perform  the  duties  of  scaven- 
gers. Ships  from  all  nations  crowd  the  port — those  from  Eng- 
land are,  of  course,  the  most  numerous ;  and  from  this  point  of 
view  the  city  always  presents  a  most  busy  and  thriving  aspect. — 
London  Times. 


SCOTLAND'S  PLACE  AMONG  INDUSTRIAL  NATIONS. 

The  Attica  of  the  north,  with  its  naked  mountains,  its  frozen 
uplan'ds,  and  its  sky  of  iron — Scotland — sends  to  the  different 
nations  more  productions  of  its  soil  and  its  arts  than  the  vast 
country  of  Mexico,  with  its  silver  mines,  worked  by  hundreds, 
its  eternal  spring,  its  sunshine  like  that  of  Egypt,  and  its  vegeta- 
tion, in  the  presence  of  which  even  that  of  the  ancient  promised 
land  and  the  wonderful  East  is  weak.  Scotland,  with  her  nu- 
merous flocks,  helps  to  feed  London,  the  city  of  2,500,000  souls. 
By  the  works  of  two  of  her  sons,  Adam  Smith  and  James  Watt, 
she  has  anticipated  England  in  the  study  of  riches  ;  uniting  prac- 
tice with  theory,  she  has  drawn  from  the  vapors  of  water  the 
most  powerful  and  most  obedient  of  moving  forces,  in  order  to 
apply  it  to  an  infinite  variety  of  arts.  At  this  day  Great  Britain 
builds  a  larger  number  of  iron  steamships  than  are  built  by  all 
the  nations  of  Europe  put  together;  and  of  this  wonderful  work 
of  Great  Britain,  little  Scotland  does  more  than  the  half. — Baron 
Duvin. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM    COMPANION. 


[Written,  for  Ballou'a  notorial.] 
LINES.* 

BY   MRS.   CAROLINK  LKE   IIENTZ. 

I  stood  in  spirit  mid  a  gathering  band, 
Wheru  I,  ia  other  hour.-,  was  wont  to  ptnnd — 

'Twiis  near  a  consecrated  household  shrine. 
Autumn's  soft  gloom  was  melting  in  tho  light 
Of  friendship's  meeting  smile,     0,  warm  and  bright 

I  felt  tliouo  kindling  beams  around  me  shhio! 

I  asked  the  moonlight  through  tho  easomont  stealing, 
To  mako  for  inc  tho  soul  of  kindly  feeling — 

Tho  moonbeams  faded  on  my  unseen  gazo; 
Their  pale,  doparting  radiance  soemed  to  say, 
Like  as  the  star  of  memory  fades  away, 

The  clouds  of  time  roll  o'er  its  brightest  rays. 

And  Is  it  thus  ?    Is  there  no  trace  eo  deep, 
O'or  whioh  tho  tide  that  never  ebbs  may  swuop, 

Yet  leave  the  lines  of  memory  uumarred? 

Arc,  thou,  tho  ocean's  foam,  the  sunset  hues, 

Tho  ovancscent  flowers,  tho  ni«*li t-born.  dews. 

Emblems  of  human  friendship  and  regard? 

Tho  winds  that  move  the  unleafed  branches  own 

No  voice  that  breathos  my  name — their  murmuring  tone 

Tells  of  tho  fleetness  of  the  joys  of  earth. 
Tho  winds  of  autumn — melancholy  strain. 
They  seem  to  whisper,  •'  Vanishing  and  vain 

Arc  all  the  pleasures  of  the  sons  of  mirth." 

My  spirit  darkened!     ;' Am  I  then  forgot? 
Is  thoro  not  yet  arane  green,  unwithering  spot 

In  tho  soul's  clime  from  cold  oblivion  free, 
Where  flowers  unchillcd  by  Lethe's  wave  survive, 
And,  touched  by  recollection's  angel,  give 

Undying  fragranco  forth  for  mine  and  me?" 

And  echo  whispered,  "Ask  not  night's  pale  beam, 
Nor  ask  the  galo,  tho  blossom,  or  the  stream ; 

But  ask  the  deep  voice  of  tho  human  heart. 
That  voice  will  tell  of  characters  engraved 
On  tablets  by  Time's  waters  yet  uulavcd — 

Lines  like  the  traces  of  the  sculptor's  art." 

Then,  here  her  wings  tho  unwearied  spirit  stays, 
The  star  of  memory  has  some  deathless  rays! 

1  Written  some  time  before  her  death,  and  now  first  published. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  FATE  OF  A  QUEEN: 

OR, — ■ 

THE  BEAUTIFUL  LOUISA  D'ORLEANS. 

BY   HERBERT   UNTOS. 

It  was  an  apartment  in  the  palace  of  Charles  II.,  king  of 
Spain.  The  magnificence  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  visible 
throughout  all  its  arrangements,  and  the  gorgeous  taste,  distin- 
guishing the  Spanish  ladies  of  that  period,  was  conspicuous  in  al- 
most a  ludicrous  degree,  in  the  person  occupying  the  apartment. 
Arrayed  in  costly  robes,  such  as  a  queen  might  wear  on  presenta- 
tion days,  sat  a  woman,  old,  wrinkled  and  savage  looking,  her 
lips  contracted  into  a  pinched,  malicious  expression,  her  little 
black  eyes  sparkling  with  hate,  and  her  long,  thin,  bony  fingers 
eagerly  held  out  to  receive  something  from  tho  hands  of  one  of 
the  royal  household. 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  my  lady  duchess,"  pleaded  the  man  who 
stood  at  the  door  of  the  room,  as  if  loth  to  come  farther;  "I  can- 
not leave  them  here  without  orders  from  the  queen.  You  know 
what  a  special  charge  she  gave  mo  on  the  very  morning  she  left 
the  palace,  and  it  is  aB  much  as  my  place  is  worth  to  have  them 
out  of  my  sight,  at  all." 

"Bring  them  here,  fellow!"  said  the  lady,  enraged  to  find  her 
authority  questioned.  "  Bring  them  here,'  and  I  will  let  you  find 
that /have  something  to  order.  Nay,"  she  continued,  springing 
across  the  room  as  nimbly  as  her  age  permitted,  closing  the  door 
and  locking  it,  "  you  sJiali  obey  me.  Take  the  creatures  out  of 
tho  basket,  instantly." 

The  man  reluctantly  opened  the  basket,  carefully  releasing  from 
it  two  beautiful  parrots  of  a  very  rare  plumage.  They  perched 
on  his  hand  and  shoulder,  apparently  delighted  at  their  escape  from 
the  basket,  and  began  chattering  in  French.  Reaching  out  her 
hands,  the  old  woman  caught  them,  and,  in  a  moment,  she  had 
wrung  the  necks  of  both  with  her  lank,  skinny  ringers,  and  thrust 
them  hastily  back.  A  spot  of  blood  fell  to  the  floor ;  for  so  vio- 
lently had  she  twisted  the  delicate  throat  of  the  smallest,  that  the 
skin  was  wholly  ruptured. 

She  startod,  and  blenched  for  an  instant,  as  she  saw  it  staining 
the  pure  white  of  the  finely  plastered  floor,  pure  and  smooth  as 
marble;  but  recovering  herself,  she  turned  to  tho  man  and  told 
him  to  take  them  away.  He  stood,  clasping  his  hands  together, 
and  exclaiming  in  a  confused  jumble  of  French  and  Spanish, 
over  the  poor  dead  birds. 

Unlocking  the  door,  she  applied  her  satin  slipper  to  the  bagket, 
and  would  probably  have  done  the  same  to  the  man,  had  ho  not 
hastened  out  of  the  room  to  remove  the  birds  to  a  place  whore 
they  could  be  immediately  stuffed  and  mounted,  so  as  to  resemble 
life  as  much  as  possible,  before  the  queen  should  return. 

Thi3  idea  getting  possession  of  his  head,  he  went  away,  for- 
bearing to  give  utterance  to  the  bitter  oaths  which  had  nearly  es- 
caped his  lips.  Closing  the  door,  the  panting  old  woman  threw 
herself  down  upon  a  pile  of  cushions  covered  with  gold  brocade, 
sprinkling  her  hands,  as  she  lay,  with  some  odorous  perfume  from 
a  richly  cut  bottle, 

"  No  more  Fr  n  ch  chattering  from  them.    I  would  ,1  co  uld  rid 


tho  palace  of  her  as  easily  !  I  would  like  to  do  it  myself,  if  it 
were  only  that  I  should  hoar  no  more  of  the  queen's  sweet  temper 
and  amiability.    Faugh  !  I  hate  her  I" 

It  did  not  keep  hor  awake,  however,  for  in  a  short  time  she 
slept  as  soundly  as  if  sho  had  taken  a  draught  from  Lctho,  in- 
stead of  tho  richly  spiced  cordial  which  accompanied  her  noon 
meal,  and  which  nono  but  a  head  as  strong  as  the  Duchess  of 
Terranueva,  could  have  withstood  tho  effects.  For  tho  lady  who 
had  just  executed  this  piece  of  spiteful  malice,  was  none  other 
than  the  first  lady  of  honor  (Camarncra  Mayor)  to  Louisa  d'Or- 
lcans,  the  Queen  of  Spain  and  consort  of  Charles  II.  Descended 
by  her  father,  from  the  royal  house  of  Arragou,  and  by  her  moth- 
er from  Fernando  Cortez,  who  left  her  mines  of  gold,  and  a  prin- 
cipality, tho  duchess  was  haughty,  proud  and  arrogant,  even  more 
than  her  Spanish  blood  entitled  her  to  bo.  Unscrupulous  sho 
certainly  was  in  regard  to  the  means  of  destroying  anything  that 
offended  her ;  as  in  the  case  of  her  cousin,  Don  Carlos  of  Arra- 
gon,  whom  she  actually  hired  bravos  to  despatch,  because  he  as- 
pired  to  Terranueva,  which  she  inherited  in  her  own  right.  Frjm 
her  husband,  she  hold  the  title  also,  of  Duchess  of  .Monteleomc. 
Previous  to  her  being  called  to  the  queen's  household,  sho  had 
resided  in  magnificence  with  her  daughter-in-law,  the  second  duch- 
ess of  Monteleomc ;  but  wherever  she  wa3,  she  claimed  rule,  as  a 
right  which  her  rank  and  talents  gave  her. 

"When  Charles — himself  a  mere  boy,  bashful,  inexperienced  and 
ignorant,  brought  to  his  throne  the  young  and  lovely  Louisa 
d'Orleans,  and  summoned  the  duchess  to  his  household  as  lady  of 
honor  to  the  queen,  a  fierce  hatred  seemed  to  possess  the  soul  of 
one  who  could  not  bear  to  witness  youth  and  beauty  in  another, 
now  that  her  own  was  gone  forever.  Confident  of  her  superiority 
to  the  "married  babies,"  as  she  contemptuously  termed  them,  sho 
claimed  and  exerted  a  sway,  which,  at  any  other  court,  would 
have  utterly  ruined  her.  But  Charles  was  careless  and  inconsid- 
erate, and  the  queen  was  all  sweetness  ;  and  so  both  tacitly  ac- 
knowledged her  influence.  *  #  *  * 

Louisa  d'Orleans,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  brother  to 
the  French  king  by  Henrietta  of  England,  was  about  eighteen 
years  of  ago  when  proposals  were  made  to  her  from  the  youthful 
king  of  Spain.  She  shrunk  with  horror  from  the  formality  and 
gloom  of  the  Spanish  court,  so  different  as  she  apprehended  from 
the  light  and  joyous  character  of  that  of  her  uncle,  the  French 
king. 

And,  indeed,  had  Charles  welcomed  her  to  a  fairy  bower,  with 
sunshine  smiling  down  upon  it  all  the  year  through,  it  would  not 
have  tempted  her;  for,  alas,  the  noble  maiden's  heart  was  no 
longer  hers  to  bestow.  Long  since,  even  from  her  childhood,  it 
had  clung  tenderly  to  that  of  her  cousin,  tho  Dauphin  of  Franco. 
When,  therefore,  her  kingly  uncle  accepted  the  offer  of  Charles 
for  Louisa,  and  she  remonstrated  against  it,  Louis  told  hor  that  he 
could  have  asked  no  better  for  his  own  daughter.  "Ah,  sire," 
she  replied,  "  but  you  could,  if  you  pleased,  have  done,  so  much 
better  for  your  niece  I" 

But  the  laws  of  courts  over  hearts  is  despotic,  and  the  fair  and 
noble  Louisa,  stifling  the  emotions  she  dared  not  discover,  hid  her 
bleeding  heart  under  the  bridal  flowers,  and  becamo  tho  queen  of 
Spain. 

From  the  moment  of  the  bridal,  she  had  hidden  from  every  eye 
the  sight  of  her  sufferings ;  and  so  sweetly  and  amiably  had  she 
performed  every  duty  of  her  blameless  and  innocent  life,  in  a 
court  where  pride,  craftiness  and  intrigue  abounded,  that  Charles, 
ignorant,  bashful,  and  a  woman-hater  generally,  gave  her  the  ad- 
miration and  consideration  which  she  truly  deserved. 

To  tho  last  of  her  brief  existence,  he  greeted  her  as  when  he 
met  her  on  tho  bridge  leading  to  the  Isle  of  Pheasants,  he  received 
her  from  the  hand  of  the  Marques  of  Astorga,  exclaiming,  "  my 
queen !  my  queen  1"  Not  all  tho  dreary  discomforts  of  that 
tedious  and  stormy  travel  by  which  she  arrived  at  Madrid, 
could  disturb  the  sweetness  and  equanimity  of  that  temper 
which  won  every  heart,  6avo  that  of  the  vindictive  Duchess  of 
Terranueva ;  nor,  although  mortified  by  the  ignorance  of  the  king, 
who  did  not  even  know  the  names  of  several  important  towns  in 
his  own  dominion,  did  she  ever  show,  by  a  single  look  or  expres- 
sion, that  sho  was  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  wisdom  and  at- 
tainments. Still,  had  she  truly  loved  him,  his  indifferent  manner 
at  times,  would  have  caused  her  the  most  excruciating  grief;  as, 
for  instanco,  when  sho  wished  to  repeat  a  summer  excursion 
which  had  once  given  her  great  pleasure,  sho  was  coolly  denied 
on  the  plea  of  expense ;  yet,  almost  immediately,  he  set  off  for 
the  Escurial,  attended  by  two  or  three  of  his  courtiers. 

Still  amiable,  Louisa  sent  thither  an  affectionate  letter,  accom- 
panied by  tho  gift  of  a  splendid  diamond  ring.  In  return,  tho 
king  sent  her  a  casket  of  gold  fillagree,  containing  some  heads  of 
precious  wood,  sot  with  diamonds.  A  little  noto  was  therein, 
which  she  eagerly  opened.     It  contained  these  words — 

"Madam,  there  is  a  great  storm  of  wind  here.  I  have  killed  six 
wolves."       • 

Probably  this  was  tho  only  letter  which  he  over  wrote  her. 
Whatever  was  developed  in  Charles,  of  a  high  or  manly  nature, 
was  indisputably  owing  to  Louisa.     For  his   sake,   she  learned, 
privately,  tho  Spanish  dances ;  and  received  for  this  his  delighted 
exclamation  of  "Myrcna!" 

The  sway  of  the  Duchess  of  Terranueva  now  became  insup- 
portable. Not  a  day  passed  that  did  not  witness  some  demonstra- 
tion of  her  intolerable  pride  and  haughtiness  of  demeanor,  not 
only  to  the  whole  court  which  she  kept  in  incessant  broils,  but  to- 
wards the  king  and  queen. 

These  repeated  instances  called  forth  the  fiery  temper  of  the 
king,  whose  wide  mouth,  and  thick  Austrian  lips,  sometimes  gave 
the  lie  to  his  fair  hair,  delicate  complexion  and  tho  remarkable 
sweetness  of  Ins  eyes  : — showing  that  he  could,  on  provocation, 


become  terrible.  lie  sworo  big  oaths  that  she  should  be  displac- 
ed, and  was  already  on  the  watch  for  a  suitable  porson  to  fill  her 
situation.  The  Duchess  d'  Albugurquo,  tho  Duchoss  d'  Infantado, 
and  the  Marchioness  do  Los  Velcz  were  tho  principal  aspirants. 
Don  Pedro  of  Arrngon  asked  an  audience  of  her,  one  morning, 
and  gave  her  the  unexpected  advice  to  remove  herself  from  court, 
as  quietly  as  possible,  lest  a  public  dismissal  might  ensue. 

Stung  with  rage,  she  refused  to  believe  that  ho  had  any  authori- 
ty for  thus  advising  her.  Rushing  unannounced  into  the  king's 
presence,  she  related  the  insult,  and  asked  his  majesty's  permis- 
sion to  leave  a  situation  in  which  eho  was  allowed  to  meet  with 
such  affronts. 

"  Certainly  I"  answered  Charles,  "  you  aro  at  perfect  liberty  to 
leave  the  palace  whenever  you  choose." 

Sho  was  petrified  with  rage  and  amazement.  Not  even  royalty 
had  over  dared  to  speak  thus  to  tho  duchess.  Sho  sprang  from 
his  presence,  and  as  the  queen  was  not  yet  risen,  sho  entered  her 
chamber  without  tho  usual  ceremonies. 

With  her  usual  sweetness,  Louisa  6aid,  "  I  regret,  madam,  that 
any  thing  so  unpleasant  should  have  occurred — " 

Before  sho  could  speak  further,  the  duchoss  struck  her  hand 
violently  upon  a  small  table,  and  caught  up  a  splendid  Chinese 
fan,  much  valued  by  her  majesty,  breaking  it  in  pieces,  and 
throwing  the  glittering  fragments  around  the  chamber. 

"  It  is  quite  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  consort  of  Spain  to  lament 
the  dismission  of  her  Camarncra  Mayor,"  she  said  haughtily. 

Her  departure  occasioned  the  most  lively  satisfaction,  and*  her 
situation  was  soon  filled  more  acceptably  by  tho  Duchess  of  Al- 
bugurque,  who  adopted    an   entirely  different  policy;    being  as 
good,  gentlo  and  obliging,  as  her  predecessor  had  been  the  reverse. 
*  *  #  *'#■-".#-# 

As  if  tho  fate  of  Henrietta  of  England  descended  to  her  fair 
and  beautiful  daughter,  consigning  her,  after  a  few  brief  years  of 
life,  to  an  early  grave,  Louisa  began  to  exhibit  the  same  symptoms 
as  her  mother  had  done.  Returning  from  riding  on  horseback, 
an  exercise  which  was  admirably  adapted  to  her  figure,  and  in 
which  she  excelled,  she  complained  of  violent  and  distressing 
pain.  More  than  at  any  other  time,  the  king  had  been  struck 
with  the  wondrous  beauty  of  "  My  rena  "  on  this  occasion.  Sho 
rode  a  spirited  jennet  of  his  own  choosing,  and  was  attired  mag- 
nificently, in  a  riding  dress  of  black  cloth,  with  rich  gold  buttons 
fastening  the  habit  and  sleeves.  A  Spanish  hat  and  feathers 
adorned  her  head,  and  her  little  fairy-like  gloves  were  closed  by 
diamond  buttons.  As  sho  took  these  buttons  from  the  splendid 
casket,  which  no  hands  save  her  own  ever  opened,  the  superb 
pearl,  called  Peregrina,  as  largo  as  a  small  pear,  hanging  to  a 
diamond  clasp,  which  formed  her  present  from  Charles,  when 
they  first  met,  caught  her  eye.  She  held  it  up  playfully,  as  if  to 
remind  him  of  that  meeting,  and  caught  his  admiring  gaze.  It 
brought  forth  her  blushc3  like  a  girl's.  Perhaps  there  was  anoth- 
er remembrance  mingled  with  his,  that  she  blushed  to  recall. 
That,  too,  was  the  hour  in  which  she  felt  imperatively  called  upon 
to  shut  out  from  her  loving  heart  tho  image  of  her  cousin. 

A  momentary  faintness,  in  which  the  blush  was  supplanted  by 
deathly  paleness,  alarmed  the  king.  He  sprang  towards  her,  but 
already  she  had  recovered,  and  almost  shrunk  from  his  clasping 
arms.  Sho  attributed  it  to  tho  close  perfume  of  the  orange  and 
jasmine  trees  which  were  standing  in  silver  cases,  about  the  room  ; 
and  with  this  first  prevarication  on  her  lips  (a  rare  instance  in  a 
French  woman  !)  she  buttoned  on  the  diminutive  gloves,  and  went 
slowly  down  the  grand  staircase,  to  the  court  yard  of  the  palace, 
where  grooms  were  walking  the  superb  animals  up  and  down, 
whilo  awaiting  the  royal  pair.  As  the  groom  held  out  his  hand 
for  the  little  foot  which  the  queen  was  about  to  place  in  it,  Charles, 
impelled  by  a  sudden  gallantry,  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  did 
not  often  possess  him,  sprang  forward,  and  received  it  in  his  own. 
"  Quite  recovered,  my  rena?"  he  asked,  tenderly. 
"  Quite,"  she  answered,  but  even  as  she  spoke,  a  sudden  pang 
shot  through  her  frame.  She  pressed  her  hand  upon  her  heart,  as 
if  absolutely  to  crush  out  the  pain,  and  the  paleness  returned  to 
her  cheek  ;  but  this  time,  Charles  was  mounting  hia  horse  and  did 
not  perceive  it. 

She  rode  superbly  that  day — her  gay  jennet  distancing  tho 
other  animals — and  then,  when  carried  almost  out  of  sight,  she 
would  return  with  a  bright  smile  on  her  cheek,  and  an  apparent 
elasticity  of  spirits  that  did  not  seem  approachable  by  sickness  or 
sorrow. 

It  was  after  this  rido  that  she  began  entirely  to  droop  ;  and  in 
February,  1689,  the  flower  of  Spanish  Queens  closed  the  beautiful 
eyes  that  never  beamed  but  in  sweetness  upon  all.  Whether  the 
fatal  poison,  of  which  she  was  supposed  to  be  the  victim,  was  in- 
troduced into  her  food,  or  into  the  flowers  she  so  loved  to  inhale, 
is  one  of  the  mysteries  that  cannot  be  divulged  until  the  earth 
gives  up  its  dead.  The  dull,  heavy  formalities  of  the  Spanish 
court,  which  the  light  and  airy  graces  of  Louisa  d'Orleans  had 
softened  into  something  more  elastic,  resumed  their  sway  after  her 
death,  never,  perhaps,  to  be  again  touched  into  beauty  by  so 
sweet  a  spirit  as  hers.  All  tender  and  delicate  memories  cluster 
around  her  name ;  and  even  the  proud  and  haughty  Spaniards 
cherish  the  records  of  her  gentle  and  unstained  life  with  tendor- 
ness  and  respect,  as  the  best  and  most  beloved  by  her  subjects  of 
all  the  queens  of  Spain. 
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[Written  for  Bftllou'n  Plctftrinl.) 

THE   MISTAKE. 


UT    FKANK    FOBTEtt. 

"  Conptancp,  mj  l»vo, 
My  nwn  tweet  dovr, 

Bay,  iti  it  well  wii.h  time?" 
Thus  I  sang  us  I  paced  tlic  deck  of  the  Soa  Lion,  tho  ship  that 
was  rapidly  bearing  mo  awaj  from  my  native;  shores-  I  had 
parted  from  Constance  Everett  with  d  neart  full  of  brave  hopes 
for  ttio  future,  yet  melting  into  almost  womanish  tQndcmosfl  when 
I  thought  that  years  might  iulurvono  before  I  again  could  behold 
her.  But  I  was  young  and  ambitious,  and  ruther  than  ho  depen- 
dent on  tho  bounty  of  a  wealthy  uncle,  who  wisluid  me  to  marry 
his  daughter  whom  I  did  not  like,  I  chose  to  curve  out  my  own 
destiny.  So  I  demanded  from  my  uncle,  who  had  been  my  guar- 
dian, tho  email  and  scanty  patrimony  which  my  poor  father  had 
left  me,  ami  taking  with  me  my  little  brother  Freddy,  1  embarked 
for  tho  Sandwich  Inlands  in  tho  ship  Sea  Lion. 

Freddy  and  I  were  all  that  remained  of  our  family.  Sickness 
uud  sorrow  had  been  our  bitter  portion  through  many  years.  I 
could  remember  my  mother,  who  died  when  Freddy  was  two 
mouths  old.  I  was  then  nine  years  old,  and  my  brother  was  now 
twelve.  But  I  could  not  remember  tho  littlo  brothers  and  sisters 
whoso  ages  were  between  ours,  and  who  had  all  been  taken  away. 
Last  of  all  my  father,  worn  down  by  repeated  griefs,  by  loss  of 
property,  and  by  tho  cold  indifference  of  his  brother,  who,  then  ob 
now,  was  rolling  in  wealth  that  seemed  to  harden  his  nature — 
died  of  a  broken  heart.  When  I  grow  up,  my  uncle,  as  if  to  atone 
for  this,  conceived  a  groat  fancy  to  mo,  offered  me  wealth  and  sta- 
tion and  his  daughter's  hand,  if  I  would  come  and  live  with  him 
and  smooth  his  declining  years.  Selfish  and  calculating  to  tho 
last,  Mr.  Forrest  believed  that  I  could  be  bought  to  do  his  bidding. 
His  health  was  failing,  and  ho  wished  to  bind  somo  one  to  him, 
soul  and  body,  and  as  my  cousin  Cornelia  had  dono  me  the  honor 
to  signify  her  approbation  of  mo,  her  father  really  thought  that  I 
could  be  caught  in  tho  gilded  not  which  they  threw  out  to  tho 
poor  nephew. 

They  had  not  rightly  weighed  Philip  Forrest  if  they  thought  he 
could  bo  thus  enslaved.  I  spurned  the  offer,  and  left  Cornelia 
weakly  mourning  over  my  rejection  of  her  hand.  I  would  not 
have  married  Cornelia  Forrest,  even  if  the  image  of  my  beloved 
Constance  had  not  mado  me  blind  to  all  other  charms.  Cornelia 
was  handsome — that  is,  as  far  as  features,  complexion  and  figure 
go;  but  she  was  vain,  weak  and  egotistical,  a  perfect  contrast  to 
my  noblo  Constance,  whoso  mental  superiority  and  fino,  generous, 
self-sacrificing  spirit  were  such  as  Cornelia  could  not  even  appre- 
ciate in  another. 

Constance  was  the  daughter  of  a  poor  artist,  a  man  in  whom 
genius  had  always  struggled  with  poverty,  and  whose  talents  had 
failed  to  secure  hira  that  position  in  artistic  life  which  they  fully 
merited.  This  was  owing  partly  to  his  own  excessive  sensitive- 
ness and  modesty,  and  partly  to  the  unimaginative  and  matter-of- 
fact  people  among  whom  his  lot  seemed  to  be  always  cast.  It 
hurt  his  sensitive  pride  when  he  was  not  recognized  in  the  highest 
circles,  and  still  more  that  his  beloved  Constance  should  not  take 
that  rank  in  society  which  he  felt  her  beauty  and  goodness  would 
so  fully  adorn.  In  vain  Constance  pleaded  with  him,  that  she  did 
not  wish  to  become  one  of  the  gilded  throng,  that  her  happiness 
lay  widely  apart  from  theirs,  and  that  neither  sho  nor  the  gay 
world  would  ever  understand  each  other.  He  would  have  thought 
the  station  of  a  queen  none  too  elevated  for  her. 

"But,  dearest  father,"  she  would  persist,  "I  am  far  happier 
than  a  queen.  Queens  have  no  such  loyal  subjects  as  you  and 
Philip  are  to  me ;  certainly  none  who  love  them  so  well.  Do  not 
covet  such  giddy  heights  for  your  child.  I  am  contented  to  walk 
in  tho  valley,  and  perhaps  when  the  storm  comes  it  may  overlook 
one  so  lowly  as  myself." 

Mr.  Everett  loved  me,  I  do  believe,  for  he  never  seemed  con- 
tented except  when  I  was  near  him ;  but  yet  I  sometimes  fancied 
that  ho  was  but  half  satisfied  with  the  prospect  of  my  future  life. 
This  thought  excited  me  to  stronger  action,  and  I  resolved  never 
to  bind  Constance  to  any  irrevocable  promise,  until  fortune  should 
smilo  upon  my  efforts,  and  I  could  place  her  in  ease  and  affluence. 
It  was  then  that  I  conceived  the  idea  of  going  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  and  acceptiug  a  place  of  groat  trust  there,  requiring  tho 
very  qualities  which  my  experience  of  mercantile  life  thus  far  had 
given  mo.  I  had  high  health,  good  spirits,  courage  and  an  apti- 
tude for  business.  With  these,  it  would  be  hardly  possible  for  me 
to  fail ;  and  with  tho  single  drawback  of  leaving  Constance  for  an 
indefinite  number  of  years,  I  counted  upon  my  new  life  with 
something  like  a  prophecy  of  coming  happiness. 

Freddy  would  not  he  left  behind,  not  even  with  Constance.  He 
came  from  tho  boarding-school  where  my  uncle  had  placed  him, 
and  wept  upon  my  shoulder  until  I  consented  that  he  should  go 
with  me.  He  was  the  only  natural  tie  which  I  possessed,  and  why 
should  I  part  with  him  '?  If  something  troubled  my  mind  as  to 
how  I  should  dispose  of  him,  I  banished  it  at  ouce,  wisely  con- 
cluding that  the  evil  of  to-day  is  sufficient  for  to-day,  and  believing 
that  the  fatherless  and  motherless  child  would  find  friends  even  if 
I  were  taken  away. 

And  certainly  Freddy  was  one  whom  no  human  being  could  see 
and  not  love.  Gentle,  patient,  and  delicate  as  a  girl,  there  was  still 
no  lack  of  physical  or  mental  courage.  Generous  to  a  fault,  yet 
just  in  all  hia  doings,  possessing  an  ardent  and  inquiring  mind, 
with  a  face  that  bore  the  impress  of  truth  and  feeling  upon  its  sin- 
gularly beautiful  features,  Fred  was  noticed  and  beloved  by  all 
who  came  within  his  sphere. 
From  the  moment  I  bade  adieu  to  Constance,  I  rejoiced  that  I 


had  taken  him  with  me,  for  I  foil  that  iny  courage  would  bore 
failed  had!  borne  the  separation  alono.  The  child's  intelli 
conversation,  so  far  beyond  his  years,  his  Intense  affection  for  me, 
and  bis  loving  remembrance*  of  Constance  and  her  kiadm 
him,  wire  very  precious  to  inc.  I  would  wrup  hira  in  my  clou!:, 
an  wc  Bflt  evening  after  evening  upon  deck,  and  listen  to  his  sweet 
voice  ns  it  pound  oat  tin;  songs  of  our  native  country,  or  talked 
t<»  mO  Of  the  dear  ones  behind. 

As  I  had  anticipated,  Fred  had  become  a  special  favorite  of 
Captain  Lawrence  and  his  men.  With  all  the  boy's  thoughtral- 
ness  and  intelligence,  he  possessed  a  fund  of  humor  and  mirthful- 
ncss  that  touched  the  right  spring  in  the  hearts  of  these  children 
of  the  ocean  ;  and  when  weary  of  seeing  me  ply  my  busy  pen  at 
the  journal  which  I  was  writing  for  the  eye  of  Constance,  he  would 
steal  off  to  where  the  sailors  wero  ut  work,  and  keep  them  laugh- 
ing for  hours  ut  his  quaint  talk. 

Our  voyage  passed  with  tho  usual  alternations  of  storm  and 
calm.  It  was  not  until  tho  latter  part  that  we  experienced  any- 
thing like  a  thunder-storm,  hut  when  it  did  come  it  was  terrific. 
No  ono  on  shore  can  in  any  degree  conceive  of  n  thunder-storm  ut 
sea.  Tho  vast  expanse  of  sky  and  ocean,  lighted  up  at  once  by 
sheets  of  fire  which  seem  interminable  in  extent  and  long  in  dura- 
tion ;  tho  heavy  roll  of  the  thunder,  made  still  more  impressive  by 
tho  peculiarity  which  the  waves  impart  to  Bound ;  the  conscious- 
ness that  in  a  single  instant  a  llamc  may  bo  kindled  around  you, 
which  no  mortal  strength  could  control  or  extinguish ;  that  you 
may  become  blind  for  life,  or  behold  the  same  calamity  in  another; 
tho  sensation  of  utter  helplessness,  comparable  only  to  that  which 
ono  might  experience  while  standing  defenceless  on  a  field  of 
battle,  with  tho  bullets  flying  thick  and  fast  around — all  tend  to 
muko  a  thunder-storm  remembered  through  life  by  those  who  havo 
witnessed  it. 

It  was  beautiful  to  me  to  see  my  little  brother's  perfect  calmness 
during  tho  storm.  It  was  not  indifferenco,  for  his  small  hand 
clasped  mine  continually.  One  of  the  hardiest  seamen  was  struck 
down,  apparently  lifeless.  Confusion  and  bustle  ensued  among 
tho  rest,  whoso  horror-stricken  countenances  bespoke  their  feel- 
ings. Fred  ran  forward,  and  grasping  a  pail  of  water,  threw  it 
over  the  prostrate  form  and  restored  it  almost  immediately  to  life. 
Tho  boy  had  read  of  this  simple  way,  and  his  presence  of  mind 
had  put  it  in  practice  the  moment  it  was  needed.  After  this,  I 
need  not  say  that  Tom  Gilbert,  tho  sailor  whom  he  restored,  be- 
came a  perfect  worshipper  of  tho  child,  and  showed  his  gratitude 
upon  every  occasion. 

But  the  storm  which  had  so  tested  Fred's  courago,  was  not 
without  its  effect  upon  hia  frame.  The  next  day  opened  bright 
and  sunny  as  one  could  wish.  A  clear,  bracing  air  dried  the  wet 
sails  and  flooded  deck,  and  the  vexed  waves  lifted  their  foamy 
crests  to  the  bright  sun,  and  sparkled  like  mountains  of  diamonds 
in  his  broad  and  unobstructed  rays.  But  Fred  saw  nothing  of  all 
this  beauty,  and  felt  not  the  freshened  air.  Ho  was  lying  in  his 
little  hammock,  unable  to  lift  a  finger  or  turn  his  weary  limbs.  Jso 
sickness  seemed  upou  him — no  pain — only  utter,  entire  weakness, 
the  withering  effect  of  the  thunder  and  lightning  which  had  sapped 
tho  child's  strength,  and  wo  feared  his  life  also. 

Captain  Lawrence  opened  his  medicine  chest,  and  begged  mo  to 
use  some  restorative  for  the  little  fellow;  and  Tom  Gilbert  lin- 
gered around  the  hammock  every  moment  in  which  he  was  off 
duty.  For  myself,  I  was  nearly  distracted.  This  child  had  wov- 
en himself  so  closely  about  my  heart  that  the  thought  of  parting 
with  him  was  productive  of  the  most  exquisite  suffering.  For 
twelve  days  and  nights  this  languor  continued,  and  the  weary  littlo 
limbs  were  still  unable  to  turn.  Captain  Lawrence  now  strenu- 
ously demanded  that  he  should  have  stimulants — a  course  which 
in  my  ignorance  I  had  utterly  rejected.  The  long,  bright  days 
seemed  to  have  no  end  to  me.  There  lay  the  child  in  the  over- 
powering weakness  that  we  could  not  understand  nor  relieve. 

"Do  as  you  think  best,"  I  said,  reluctantly,  as  tho  captain 
brought  out  a  bottle  of  rare  old  wine,  each  drop  of  which,  he  said, 
was  worth  the  ruby  its  rich  color  emulated. 

He  turned  out  a  single  teaspoonful,  and  let  it  flow  slowly  over 
the  boy's  tongue.  A  perceptible  change  in  the  slow,  faint  pulse 
at  once  testified  to  its  potency,  and  the  first  sweet  sleep  for  the 
fortnight  soon  ensued.  He  awoke  feeble  and  scarcely  able  to 
speak  even  in  a  whisper,  but  manifestly  strengthened  a  little. 
"May  I  repeat  my  dose,  Mr.  Forrest?"  asked  the  captain. 
"  Certainly  ;  Freddy  is  better." 

Every  spoonful  seemed  to  invigorate  him,  and  the  next  day  hq 
wanted  to  be  taken  up.  Tom  Gilbert's  strong  arms  raised  him 
like  a  feather,  and  he  paced  tho  deck  with  Fred's  head  lying  on 
his  shoulder,  as  long  as  we  deemed  it  prudent.  Fred's  debility 
gave  way  under  the  captain's  judicious  treatment,  without  any 
other  medicine,  except  the  addition  of  a  little  bark.  After  that,  I 
studied  medicine  through  tho  rest  of  tho  passage. 

It  was  joy  to  me  to  see  my  little  brother  able  to  be  on  deck 
again,  and  to  hear  the  joyous  laugh  which  had  been  silent  so  long. 
The  captain  and  Tom  Gilbert  both  threatened  to  rival  me  in 
Freddy's  heart,  for  both  seemed  almost  to  worship  him.  How  in- 
deed could  one  help  it,  with  his  lovely  face  and  still  more  lovely 
disposition  !  I  needed  scarcely  to  fear  anything  for  Fred ;  he  would 
find  friends  everywhere.  By  tho  time  we  arrived,  every  ono  on 
board,  captain,  officers,  crew  and  passengers,  were  perfectly  de- 
voted to  the  handsome  boy  whose  varied  talents  and  winning  ways 
endeared  him  to  all. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  describe  my  life  while  at  the  islands. 
My  post  was  one  of  honor  and  emolument,  but  it  was  one  also  of 
intense  thought  and  labor;  and  I  grew  old  under  its  wearying  in- 
fluence. Fred  expanded  and  flourished.  Two  years  were  spent 
under  a  course  of  teaching  that  prepared  Mm  to  become  my  assis- 
tant.   He  received  a  situation  under  me,  which  brought  him  a 


handsome  nalary,  but  in  lightening  his  duties  I  only  increased  my 

own.     I  waa  growing  rich  and  pro*pcrociA,  but  it  was  at  the  ex- 

t  health  and  strength  ;  and  my  fallow  face  proclaimed  that 

I  could  not  long  stand  the  constant  wear  and  tear  of  body  and 

mind. 

Well,  I  contd  go  home,  bearing  a  figure  to  ihc  eyes  of  my  Con- 
stance so  different  to  dial  which  she  bud  ported  wiih  nine  veers 
before  !  I  looked  at  Fred,  and  thought  be  WM  the  beautiful  im- 
personation of  what  I  wus  at  bu  OgO,  when  I  went  on  board  the 
Sea  Lion;  and  Fr*d  was  now  twenty-one.  gd  twifily  passes 
time,  that  I  started  to  think  that  the  child  whom  I  had  brought 
away  with  mo  and  tended  like  an  infant,  was  now  a  man.  1  would 
not  LOOVC  him  behind  ;  nor  indeed  could  I  if  I  would.  lie  would 
not  have  lived  bad  not  the  sumo  *pot  held  us  both,  for  his  Ycry 
being  wai  entwined  in  mine.  I  wan  at  once  father  and  brother, 
and  bis  attachment  seemed  to  go  even  beyond  either  of  these. 

We  emburked  for  home.  That  was  truly  home  where  Con- 
stance waa  waiting  for  me.  The  meanest  cottage  would  lia?e 
been  n  homo  with  her;  but  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  m;ik<j  it  into  ft 
palace  if  I  chose.  Ju«t  as  we  were  on  the  point  of  embarking,  a 
letur  was  put  into  my  hands,  scaled  with  black.  It  was  from 
Constance,  and  her  father  was  dead.  He  had  died  just  as  his  am- 
bitious schemes  for  his  daughter  were  about  to  be  realized.  Con- 
stance, then,  stood  alone  and  unprotected.  "  Why  am  I  not  al- 
ready there,"  I  often  exclaimed,  "to  shield  that  helpless  anddeso- 
lute  child  in  my  arms  !"  I  had  forgotten  that  Constance  too  was 
growing  older.  To  mo  she  had  ever  been  only  the  bright  and 
beautiful  girl  of  sixteen  from  whom  I  had  parted.  I  was  forced  to 
admit  that  she  was  a  grown  woman  of  twenty-fire,  and  lliat  I  was 
five  years  her  senior. 

We  arrived  in  that  sweet  season  when  roses  perfume  the  air  like- 
the  breath  of  Paradise.  Wc  proceeded  straight  to  Mr.  Everett's 
late  residence  It  wore  a  gloomy  look  outside,  but  I  thought  as  I 
looked  up  at  the  darkened  windows,  that  it  should  not  bo  long  be- 
fore my  bird  should  inhabit  a  brighter  cage  than  this.  Wc  en- 
tered, and  I  sent  up  my  name  to  Constance  on  a  card,  and  added 
a  request  for  her  to  come  down,  as  the  girl  said  she  had  visitors, 
and  I  thought  no  eye  but  my  brother's  should  witness  the  sacred- 
ness  of  our  meeting.  But  I  longed  to  show  Fred  to  her,  to  hear 
her  praise  his  growth,  and  witness  her  surprise  at  his  beauty. 

She  entered  tho  room  with  a  startled  nnd  uncertain  look,  as  if 
the  news  had  been  too  much  to  believe.  In  the  dim,  6hadowy 
room,  I  could  perceive  that  she  was  altered.  She  was  now  a  wo- 
man past  the  first  bloom  of  youth,  and  with  an  eye  that,  having 
looked  on  sorrow,  can  never  recover  its  light  fully  again.  Strange 
to  say,  I  was  speechless  and  motionless,  and  before  I  could  recov- 
er myself,  sho  was  throwing  herself  into  the  arms  of  my  brother, 
and  passionately  calling  him  Philip! 

What  wonder  that  she  did  not  recognize  her  Philip  in  the  care- 
worn man  who  looked  so  old  besido  tho  fair,  young,  handsome 
boy,  who  in  her  eyes  was  the  counterpart  of  him  from  whom  sho 
had  parted  ?  What  wonder  if  toil-worn  and  travel-worn,  and  tho 
seeds  of  incipient  fever  at  my  vitals,  I  should  faint  and  fall  upon 
the  floor  before  her  very  feet  1  It  was  long  before  I  recovered 
from  that  terrible  fever.  For  weeks  I  lay  insensible  to  everything 
except  to  the  constant  flitting  of  two  angels  who  were  continually 
about  my  bed.  Night  and  day  I  seemed  to  feel  the  cool  waving 
of  their  wings,  and  drink  the  crystalline  draughts  which  they  gave 
to  my  lips.  Sometimes  their  cool  hands  were  pressed  upon  my 
brow,  and  then  again  they  would  sing  to  me  such  strains  as  only 
seraphs  and  glorified  beings  could  utter. 

These  vagaries  came  suddenly  to  an  end  one  day  after  I  woko 
from  a  most  refreshing  sleep,  and  my  returning  senses  took  in  the 
images  of  two  living  and  mortal  beings,  whose  sight  at  that  mo- 
ment was  more  welcome  than  a  host  of  angels.  I  opened  my 
feeble  eyes  and  saw  my  brother  and  Constance,  ono  on  each  side 
of  my  bed.  I  looked  at  my  wasted  hand,  now  thin  and  white  as 
snow.  Both  Constance  and  Fred  looked  as  though  watching  had 
done  a  work  upon  each.  I  closed  my  eyes,  for  they  were  both 
reading,  and  had  not  observed  my  waking.  Presently  I  heard 
Constance  say : 

"Look,  Fred,  how  sweetly  Philip  is  sleeping.  What  a  blessed 
thiug  it  would  be,  if  tins  beautiful  sleep  should  bring  him  to  himself. 
0,  Fred,  how  can  I  ever  forgive  myself  for  involuntarilv  giving 
him  pain  at  the  very  moment  of  his  long  expected  return !" 

"  You  must  not  blame  yourself  so  much,"  answered  my  brother. 
"  It  was  not  your  fault,  surely.  Philip  was  worn  down,  and  did 
not  look  like  himself.  When  he  recovers,  you  will  sec  how  littlo 
he  will  have  changed  from  the  days  when  you  first  knew  him." 

"  Change  !  Do  you  think  I  shall  mind  change,  Fred?  If  Philip 
recovers,  and  can  forgive  my  foolish  mistake,  I  shall  care  little  for 
any  outside  change.  Hark,  Fred,  hear  what  I  have  just  been 
reading  from  one  of  Mrs.  B  run  ton's  books  : — '  When  the  lustre  of 
thy  melting  eye  is  quenched — when  thy  auburn  locks  shall  fade  to 
silver  gray — dearer  shaft  thou  be  to  mo  than  when  in  all  the  pride 
of  beauty.'     Fred,  do  you  think  ho  will  recover?" 

I  could  bear  no  more.  A  sigh  that  came  from  the  depths  of  my 
overcharged  heart  reached  the  ears  of  ruy  watchers,  and  in  an  in- 
stant they  were  by  my  side.  There  was  a  serene  feeling  of  almost 
perfect  happiness  in  that  new  waking  to  life.  Weak  as  I  was,  un- 
able scarcely  to  return  their  caresses,  I  yet  thrilled  with  an  inex- 
pressible sense  of  delight  at  the  consciousness  of  Btill  possessing 
the  love  of  Constance.  Not  even  to  Fred,  for  whom  I  would  havo 
gladly  laid  down  my  life,  could  I  resign  her  for  whom  I  had  waited 
as  Jacob  of  old  did  for  Rachel. 
i  I  have  little  more  to  tell.  Sorrow  has  its  moans,  its  tears  and 
its  complaints ;  but  true  happiness  is  speechless ;  it  lies  all  too 
deep  for  words.  Constanco  and  I  are  one  in  the  holiest  of  bonds, 
and  Fred  makes  up  tho  trio  of  happy  hearts  that  believe  oar  home 
to  be  the  most  blessed  spot  on  earth. 
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LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  SIRCOLIN  CAMPBELL,  K.  C.  B. 

The  accompanying  engraving  is  nn  authentic  full-longth  por- 
trait of  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  ono  of  tho  finost  officers  in  the  British 
army,  bravo  as  his  own  claymore,  and  wise  and  prudent  as  he  is 
brave.  Sir  Colin  is  now  in  India,  winning  new  laurels  there  upon 
his  old  fighting-ground,  and  distinguishing  himself  as  greatly  as 
ho  did  in  the  Crimea,  in  that  "war  of  giants"  which  will  live  till 
history  is  no  more.  He  wears  that  Highland  garb  which  has  been 
conspicuous  in  tho  hottest  firo  and  the  fiercest  charge  of  many  a 
stricken  field.  We  know  that  our  readers  will  bo  gratified  at  hav- 
ing his  portrait  placed  on  record,  for  our  countrymen  sympathize 
generously  with  valor  wherever  found,  and  particularly  with  those 
of  our  English  brothers  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
arms.  We  forget  not  that  we  derive  our  blood  from  the  same 
fountain  that  supplios  their  veins.  We  append  a  brief  sketch  of 
Sir  Colin  Campbell's  military  career.  We  need  not  expatiate  on 
the  clan  to  which  Sir  Colin  'belongs.  Sufficient  on  the  present 
occasion,  it  is  to  say,  that  the  Campbells  were  of  importance  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  that  long  and  arduous  struggle,  which 
Caledonian  patriots  term  their  "  War  of  Independence ;  that  their 
power  gradually  increased  till  the  seven- 
teenth century ;  and  that  at  the  latter  period 
the  great  Marquis  of  Argyll,  well  known  to 
the  readers  of  Scott's  "Legend  of  Mont- 
rose," made  his  by  far  the  most  powerful 
clan  in  Scotland.  One  branch  of  the  Camp- 
bells was  designated  "of  Ardnahor,"  in  the 
Isle  of  Islay.  The  last  male  of  the  line  died 
in  tho  latter  half  of  the  last  century.  Hav- 
ing left  little  to  his  family,  but  reminiscen- 
ces of  the  past,  his  two  sons  entered  the  ar- 
my, and  died  in  the  service  of  their  country; 
while  his  three  daughters  repaired  to  Glas- 
gow, as  a  place  where  they  might  turn  their 
great  industry  and  small  capital  to  account. 
One  of  these  Highland  damsels  gave  her 
heart  and  haud  to  Mr.  Campbell,  a  citizen 
of  the  great  emporium  of  Scottish  com- 
merce, who  appears  to  have  been  objection- 
able to  the  others,  as  the  son  of  a  tradesman ; 
and  in  due  time  she  became  the  mother  of  a 
son,  who  received  the  name  of  Colin.  While 
the  boy  was  still  in  his  childhood,  both  pa- 
rents died  ;  but  being  left  to  the  tender  care 
of  his  two  maiden  aunts,  he  was  in  due  timo 
sent  to  the  grammar  school  and  college ;  and 
when  he  reached  his  seventeenth  year,  the 
worthy  spinsters  obtained  for  him  a  com- 
mission in  the  army,  and  defrayed  the  cost  . 
of  his  uniform.  Thus  it  came  to  pass,  that 
in  the  summer  of  1808,  the  Caledonian  strip- 
ling found  himself  gazetted  as  an  ensign  in 
the  sixth  regiment  of  foot,  and  sharing  in 
the  hardships  and  glories  of  the  British  ar- 
my. Sir  Colin  first  saw  service  in  the  Pen- 
insula. He  fought  at  Vimiera ;  was  with 
Sir  John  Moore  throughout  his  advance  and 
retreat ;  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle 
of  Corunna  ;  and  after  that  engagement, 
which  secured  for  the  remnant  of  the  army 
a  retreat  to  their  ships,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land. He  next  went  out  with  the  Walcher- 
en  expedition,  and  having  borne  his  share 
of  misery,  served  in  the  Peninsula  from  1 809 
to  1814,  including  the  battle  of  Barrosa,  the 
defence  of  Tarifa,  the  relief  of  Tarragona, 
and  the  actions  at  Malagar  and  Osma. 
When,  in  July,  1813,  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton issued  a  general  order,  inviting  volun- 
teers to  lead  the  assault  on  Sau  Sebastian, 
which  was  then  besieged,  Lieut.  Campbell's 
services  were  accepted.  He  was  one  of  those 
who  led  the  British  troops  to  the  attack  on 
the  enemy's  outworks ;  he  headed  a  column 
of  the  forlorn  hope  against  the  fortress  itself; 
he  received  two  severe  wounds,  and  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  captain.  He  fought, 
moreover,  at  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  at  the 
passage  of  the  Bidassoa,  and  was  there  shot 
through  the  right  thigh.  In  1825,  he  rose 
to  the  rank  of  major ;  seven  years  later  he 
obtained  a  lieutenant-colonelcy;  and  in  1842 
he  became  colonel,  with  the  nominal  rank  of 
aid-de-camp  to  her  majesty.  When  the  oc- 
currences of  the  year  1848  rendered  it  neces- 
sary for  Lord  Gough  to  assemble  the  British 
forces  at  Seharun,  in  India,  the  command  of 
a  division  was  immediately  given  to  Colonel 
Campbell,  and  at  the  battle  of  Chillianwal- 
lah,  in  January,  1849,  his  men  formed  the 
left  of  the  position.  In  this  disastrous  action 
Campbell  was  slightly  wounded,  and  elicited 
high  praise  for  his  dauntless  bearing.  At 
the  brilliant  and  decisive  victory  of  Goojer- 
at,  he  commanded  the  same  division,  fought 
with  the  utmost  courage,  and  pursued  tho 
flying  enemy  for  fifteen  miles ;  and,  in  re- 
cognition of  his  services,  was  distinguished 
with  the  rank  of  K.  C.  B.  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell acted  under  Sir  Charles  Napier,  in  1851, 
as  brigadier-general,  and  performed  many 
honorable  exploits.  He  however  resigned 
the  lucrative  appointment  which  he  held,  be- 
cause ho  would  not  allow  the  governor-gen- 
eral's political  agents  to  dictate  to  him  how  he  should  fight ;  and 
the  governor-general  preferred  losing  his  service,  which  he  ac- 
knowledged in  the  most  flattering  terms,  rather  than  have  an  in- 
dependent man  fighting  the  battles  of  England  with  an  energy  and 
skill  equalled  by  none  except  Sir  Charles  Napier.  He,  therefore, 
returned  to  England,  having  fought,  not  without  glory,  for  his 
leading  the  61st  regiment  at  the  battle  of  Chi llian wallah,  decided 
the  action,  and  saved  the  British  army.  Indeed,  the  feat  of  this 
regiment  on  that  day,  under  Sir  Colin's  leadership,  was  pronounced 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
exploits  ever  performed  by  the  English  army.  Sir  Colin  now  re- 
mained unattached  up  to  February,  1854,  when  he  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  Highland  Brigade,  in  the  army  destined 
for  the  Crimea ;  and  when  the  allied  armies  attacked  the  Russians 
on  the  heights  of  the  Alma,  Sir  Colin  cut  a  conspicuous  figure. 
He  flew  with  his  Highlanders  to  the  aid  of  the  light  division ;  he 
had  his  horse  shot  under  him  ;  and  for  his  dashing  conduct  at  the 
critical  moment  in  that  battle,  when  he  used  the  memorable  words, 
"Highlanders  never  retire,"  he  was  personally  thanked  by  the  late 
Lord  Baglan  at  the  close  of  the  engagement.  When  the  army 
commenced  the  siege  of  Sebastopol,  the  defence  of  Balaclava  was 
-^trusted  to  Sir  Colin  Campbell.     This  being  the  basis  of  the 


British  operations,  the  responsibility  was  groat,  and  fortunately 
it  was  in  good  hands.  On  the  25th  of  October,  the  Turks,  after 
being  driven  in,  left  the  whole  brunt  of  the  attack  of  the  enemy's 
heavy  cavalry  on  the  93d  Highlanders,  who  had  been  drawn  up 
by  Sir  Colin,  two  deep,  in  front  of  tho  approach  to  Balaclava. 
Some  1500  Russian  cavalry  observed  this  regiment  by  its  "thin 
red  streak,  topped  with  a  line  of  steel,"  and  dashed  down  on  it 
in  the  hope  of  cutting  the  brave  Scots  to  pieces.  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell, undismayed,  coolly  gave  orders  for  the  front  line  to  "prepare 
to  receive  tho  cavalry,"  and  when  the  latter  came  within  ono 
hundred  and  fifty  yards,  a  rattle  of  Minie  musketry  from  tho 
93d  sent  death  and  terror  into  the  czar's  soldiers,  who  wheeled 
about  and  fled  in  the  greatest  disorder.  After  the  battle,  when 
complimented  in  flattering  terms  by  Lord  Raglan  for  having 
achieved  so  much  with  infantry  in  line  against  cavalry,  the  veter- 
an replied,  "  I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  form  them  four 
deep."  After  this  important  affair,  Sir  Colin  Campbell  was  not 
called  into  close  conflict  with  the  enemy,  their  demonstration 
against  his  position  on  the  5th  of  the  following  month  being  but  a 
mere  diversion  to  their  murderous  affair  at  Iukcrmann.    However, 


LIEUTENANT   COLONEL    SIR    COLIN    CAMPBELL,  E.  C.  B. 

on  the  8th  of  September,  1855,  after  the  unsuccessful  attack  on 
the  Redan,  General  Simpson  sent  word  to  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
that  he  must  take  it  before  morning  with  his  division  of  High- 
landers. It  was  all  settled  that  the  assault  should  be  made.  At 
a  late  hour  in  the  evening  he  went  round  the  trenches,  and  saw 
the  commanding  officers  of  regiments.  His  announcement  of  the 
intended  attack  was  characteristic : — "  General  Simpson  says  we 
are  to  take  the  Redan  to-night,  so  be  prepared ;  recollect,  I  shall 
lead  you  on  myself."  Subsequently  the  desertion  of  the  works 
by  the  Russians  rendered  another  assault  unnecessary.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Indian  mutiny,  the  veteran  Campbell  was  sent 
as  commander-in-chief  to  the  East,  where,  as  we  have  said,  his 
Highland  bonnet,  like  the  "white  plume  of  Navarre,"  has  been 
the  rallying  point  in  more  than  one  desperate  engagement. 

<  ♦  ■  —  » 

If  none  were  to  reprove  the  vicious,  excepting  those  who  sin- 
cerely hate  vice,  there  would  be  much  less  censoriousness  in  the 
world.  Our  Master  could  love  the  criminal  while  be  hated  the 
crime,  but  we  his  disciples,  too  often  love  the  crime  but  hate  the 
criminal.  A  perfect  knowledge  of  the  depravity  of  the  human 
heart,  with  perfect  pity  for  the  infirmities  of  it,  never  co-existed 
but  in  one  breast,  and  never  will. — Lacon. 


ASSASSINATION  OF  KLEBER  IN  EGYPT. 

A  young  man,  a  native  of  Aleppo,  named  Suleiman,  who  was  a 
prey  to  extravagant  fanaticism,  who  had  performed  the  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca  and  Medina,  who  had  studied  at  the  mosque  El  Azhar, 
ono  of  the  most  celebrated  and  wealthiest  in  Cairo,  that  where  the 
Koran  and  the  Turkish  law  are  taught,  who  finally  proposed  to 
obtain  admission  into  the  body  of  the  doctors  of  the  faith,  chanced 
to  be  wandering  in  Palestine,  when  the  wrecks  of  the  vizier's  army 
passed  through  tho  country.  He  witnessed  the  sufferings,  the 
despair  of  his  co-religionists,  which  violently  affected  his  morbid 
imagination.  The  aga  of  tho  janissaries,  who  had  chanced  to  see 
him,  inflamed  his  imagination  still  more  by  his  own  suggestions. 
This  young  man  offered'to  assassinate  "  the  sultan  of  the  French," 
General  Kleber.  Furnished  with  a  dromedary  and  a  sum  of  money, 
he  repaired  to  Gaza,  crossed  the  desert,  proceeded  to  Cairo,  and 
shut  himself  up  for  several  weeks  in  the  great  mosque,  into  which 
students  and  poor  travellers  were  admitted,  at  the  cost  of  that 
pious  foundation.  The  rich  mosques  are  in  the  East  what  con- 
vents formerly  were  in  Europe ;  there  are  found  prayer,  religious 
instruction,  and  hospitality.  The  young  fanatic  intimated  his 
design  to  the  four  principal  sheiks  of  the 
mosque,  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  instruction.  They  were  alarmed  at 
his  resolution,  and  at  the  consequence  to 
which  it  was  likely  to  lead ;  they  told  him  it 
would  not  succeed,  and  that  it  would  bring 
great  disasters  upon  Egypt ;  but  still  they 
refrained  from  apprising  the  French  authori- 
ties. When  this  wretched  man  was  suf- 
ficiently confirmed  in  his  resolution,  he 
armed  himself  with  a  dagger,  followed  Kle- 
ber for  several  days,  but  finding  no  oppor- 
tunity to  approach  him,  he  resolved  to  pen- 
etrate into  the  garden  of  the  headquarters, 
and  to  hide  himself  there  in  an  abandoned 
cistern.  On  the  14th  of  June  he  appeared 
before  Kleber,  who  was  walking  with  Por- 
tain,  the  architect  of  the  army,  and  showing 
him  what  repairs  would  require  to  be  done 
in  the  house,  to  obliterate  the  traces  of  the 
bombs  and  balls.  Suleiman  approached 
him,  as  if  to  beg  alms,  and,  as  Kleber  was 
preparing  to  listen  to  him,  he  rushed  upon 
him,  and  plunged  the  dagger  several  times 
into  his  breast.  Kleber  fell  under  the  vio- 
lence of  this  attack.  Pro  tain,  having  a  stick 
in  his  hand,  fell  upon  the  assassin,  struck 
him  violently  on  the  head,  but  was  thrown 
down  in  his  turn  by  a  stab  with  the  dagger. 
At  the  cries  of  the  two  victims,  the  soldiors 
ran  to  the  spot,  raised  their  expiring  general, 
sought  and  seized  the  murderer,  whom  they 
found  skulking  behind  a  heap  of  rubbish. 
A  few  minutes  after  this  tragic  scene  Kleber 
expired.  The  army  shed  bitter  tears  over 
him.  Tho  Arabs  themselves,  who  had  ad- 
mired his  clemency  after  their  revolt,  united 
their  regrets  to  those  of  the  soldiers.  A 
military  commission  assembled  immediately 
to  try  the  assassin,  who  confessed  every- 
thing. He  was  condemned,  according  to 
the  law  of  the  country,  and  impaled.  The 
four  sheiks  to  whom  he  had  communicated 
his  intention,  were  beheaded.  These  bloody 
sacrifices  were  deemed  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  the  chiefs  of  the  army.  Vain  pre- 
caution !  With  Kleber  the  army  had  lost  a 
general,  and  the  colony  a  founder,  for  whom 
none  of  the  officers  left  in  Egypt  was  quali- 
fied to  make  amends.  With  kleber  Egypt 
was  lost  to  Erance.  Menon,  who  succeeded 
him  by  right  of  superiority,  was  a  warm  par- 
tizan  of  the  expedition ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing his  zeal,  he  was  very  far  beneath  such  a 
task.  One  man  alone  could  have  equalled 
Kleber,  nay,  surpassed  him,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Egypt ;  this  was  he  who,  three 
months  before,  embarked  in  the  harbor  of 
Alexandria  for  Italy,  and  who  fell  at  Maren- 
go, on  the  same  day,  and  nearly  at  tho  same 
moment,  that  Kleber  was  murdered  at  Cairo ; 
this  was  Desaix.  Both  died  on  the  14th  of 
June,  1800,  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
vast  designs  of  General  Bonaparte.  How 
singular  the  destiny  of  these  two  men,  con- 
stantly placed  side  by  side  during  life,  un- 
divided in  death,  yet  withal  so  very  differ- 
ent in  every  quality,  whether  of  mind  or 
body !— M.  Thiers. 

LIGHTING  TOWNS  WITH  GAS. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  town  of  Long- 
ford, which  is  now  lighted  with  gas,  Mr. 
William  Daniel,  of  Dublin,  mentioned  tho 
following  circumstances  of  interest: — "In 
1802,  Golden  Lane,  in  London,  was  lighted 
as  an  experiment,  that  being  the  first  street 
lighted  with  gas  in  the  world.  Gas  was  in- 
troduced into  Dublin  in  1818,  but  the  city 
was  not  generally  lighted  until  1825.  In 
the  year  1825,  his  late  father  undertook  the 
first  and  largest  contract  given  in  Ireland — 
viz.,  the  erection  of  all  the  lamp  posts,  brack- 
ets, lanterns  and  gas  pipes  for  the  city  of 
Dublin.  In  the  same  year,  Edinburgh,  and  several  large  towns 
in  England  were  lighted  with  gas ;  the  continent  followed  imme- 
diately after,  and  now  it  had  spread  all  over  the  world.  In  Lou- 
don alone  the  gas  piping  was  not  less  than  two  thousand  miles, 
and  in  the  United  Kingdom  the  capital  expended  in  the  formation 
of  gas  companies  amounted  to  £26,000,000,  the  average  dividend 
paid  on  that  capital  being  6  1-2  per  cent.  In  some  instances  gas 
companies  paid  as  much  as  15  per  cent."  Notes  and  Queries 
says  : — "  It  was  in  1807  that  Alderman  Wood  attempted  to  light 
with  the  Golden  Lane  brewery,  a  part  of  Beech  Street  and  White- 
cross  Street.  Mr.  Murdoch,  of  Soho,  near  Birmingham,  wo  be- 
lieve, has  the  merit  of  being  the  person  who  first  applied  gas  to 
the  usual  purposes  of  artificial  lighting.  Even  as  early  as  1792,  it 
was  used  in  his  house  and  offices  at  Redruth  and  Cornwall.  But 
the  illumination  of  his  Soho  works  at  the  peace,  which  took  place 
in  the  spring  of  1802,  was  the  first  splendid  public  exhibition.  In 
1803,  Mr.  Winsor  publicly  exhibited  his  plan  of  illumination  by 
coal  gas  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  in  London.  Afterwards,  Mr. 
Winsor  removed  his  exhibition  to  Pall  Mall,  where,  early  in  1807, 
he  lighted  up  a  part  of  ono  side  of  the  street,  which  was  the  first 
instance  of  this  kind  of  light  being  applied  to  such  a  purpose  in 
London.*' — London  Journal. 
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TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  BuDdCRiUBii,  Pnttoroon,  New  Jprncy.— You  ran  Rot  "  Brazil  and  too  Brazil- 
Ian*  ''  at  any  Now  York  hookfitnr*.    Tho  rolnll  prlro  li«  &3. 

PniNTf.ii,  I'hUrulolphin  — IIui-Ma  flnlvo  l«  an  Rood  an  anytlilng  wo  know  of, 

YOUNO  Amkiiioa.— The  Lord  Privy  Seal  of  KnKland  in  tho  fifth  Rroat  ofllror  of 
state.  He  han  the  custody  of  the  privy  spa)  of  tho  flovctvlfcn  used  to  all 
Rranta,  rhartcrn,  etc.,  before  thoy  come  to  the  great  real. 

"Minnie  D."— Paper  hanjHrifiM,  as  a  substitute  for  hangings  of  tapcutry  or 
cloth,  came  Into  una  about  two  hundred  yearn  ago. 

Q,  p.— Wo  are  not  aware  that  prepared  nennitlzfld  paper  for  photographing 
can  he  purchased  here.  Can  any  of  our  correspondent*  Inform  us  whether 
11  In  for  nale  In  Now  York? 

"Timricrkpf.r."— Watchoa  wore  Introduced  Into  England  from  Germany  In 
the  vra,rlo77.  .    .  ... 

LrniA  ¥..  Roxbury. — There  appear  to  be  sufficient  grounds  for  supposing  that 
tho  use  of  gloves  dates  back  to  a  very  remote  period.  Tho  oarlicHt  mentbn 
of  a  coyerlrjg  for  the  hands  occurs  In  the  history  of  Jacob.  In  the  27th 
chapter  of  Uenesls  (10th  vorse),  it  Is  stated  that  llcbocca  "  put  the  skins  of 
the  kldi  of  the  goats  upon  his  hands."  Probably,  at  a  subsequent  period, 
tho  use  of  warlike  weapons  may  have  suggested  the  necessity  of  protecting 
tho  hnnds.  - 

iNQUimtu.— Tho  name  of  "Yeh,"  the  governor-general  of  the  Kwang-tung 
provinco  is  pronounced  by  the  Chinese  as  If  written  Ytrp, 

Mrs.  J.  D.,  Iiowoll,  Mass.— Buffon  rolatcB  nn  Instanco  of  a  nightingale  that 
lived  to  the  ago  of  sovontccu.  It  began  to  turn  gray  at  tho  age  of  seven. 
At  fiftcon  tho  (mill  feathers  of  tho  winga  and  toll  were  entirely  white,  and 
"  his  legs  and  feet  had  Increased  much  in  ,«lxo.  and  it  was  oftcu  necessary  to 
clean  and  Hharpon  the  upper  half  of  his  bill.  Tho  bird  showed  no  othor 
signs  of  ngo,  for  he  was  lively,  and  pang  to  tho  lost. 

Floiia  0.,  Fitoliburg. — Tho  common  mode  of  preparing  lavonder  wator  is  to 
put  three  drachms  of  tho  ossontial  oil  of  lavender  and  one  drachm  of  tho 
cssonce  of  ambergris  into  one  pint  of  tho  spirits  of  wine. 

Inquirer. — The  society  called  the  "  Family  of  Lovo,"  woro  alno  called  Phila- 
delphlans.  Thoy  aiscuiblod  at  Brewhouse  Yard,  Nottingham,  England; 
tlieir  founder  was  a  funatic  named  David  George,  an  Anabaptist,  of  Hol- 
land, who  propagated  his  doctrines  in  Switzerland,  where  ho  died  In  165G. 
Aftor  this  event  the  tenets  of  the  society  woro  declared  to  bo  impious,  and 
George's  body  and  bookB  were  ordered  to  bo  burned  by  tho  common  hang- 
man. 

Header.— Fioschl'a  attempt  on  the  life  of  Louis  Philippe,  king  of  tho  French, 
was  made  July  28, 1835.  The  king  and  his  sods  escaped ;  but  Marshal  Mor- 
tier  (Duko  of  Treviso)  was  shot  dead,  many  officers  were  dangerously 
wounded,  and  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  was  made  among  the  spectators, 
there  being  upwards  of  forty  persons  killed  or  injured. 

Student. — Plato  taught  that  all  human  felicity  would  find  abundant  in- 
crease, if  men  cultivated  the  god-like  intellectual  faculties,  ruther  than 
pursued  material  and  sensual  pleasures.  He  held  that  there  was  n  divine 
spark  in  every  man,  which  was  always  cherished  by  the  divine  power,  and 
which  would  not  bo  extinguished  in  tho  soul,  if  man  himself  would  but 
protect  it  from  tho  blasts  of  a  sensual  and  passion- driven  world. 


"The  Arkansas  Ranger:  or,  Dingle  the  Backwoodsman." — 
So  great  has  been  tho  demand  for  this  remarkable  border  story, 
which  wo  havo  just  issued  in  bound  form,  illustrated,  that  we  re- 
ceived one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  letters  in  one  day  this  week,  en- 
closing postage  stamps  and  money,  for  copies  to  bo  forwarded  by 
mail.  Wo  send  the  book,  post-paid,  on  tho  receipt  of  twenty  cents. 
For  sale  at  all  of  the  periodical  depots,  in  town  or  country. 


British  Post-Office. — Last  year's  revenue  of  the  British 
post-office  was  $15,886,150,  the  number  of  post-offices  in  the 
United  Kingdom  being  11,101. 


SPLINTERS. 

....  A  man  who  recently  escaped  from  Salt  Lake  City,  Bays 
Brigham  Young's  force  is  weak,  and  thinks  they  wont  fight. 

....  Tho  suppression  of  the  Sepoy  rebellion  displays,  in  a 
striking  manner,  tho  energy  and  valor  of  Great  Britain. 

....  Mile.  Louis  do  Corneille,  great-granddaughter  of  the  great 
French  dramatist,  Corneille,  lately  died  at  Aignes-Mortos. 

....  It  is  proposed  by  the  Pine  Street  parish  to  sell  their 
church,  and  build  a  large  new  one  at  the  foot  of  Dover  Street. 

(Jen.  William  Walker's  trial  at  New  Orleans  for  filibus- 
tering, takes  place  the  last  part  of  this  month. 

K.  Heinzen,  editor  of  tho  Pioneer,  a   German  paper,  of 

New  York,  denies  that  he  agreed  to  assassinate  Louis  Napoleon. 

....  Scott's  Qucntin  Durward  forms  the  story  of  a  new  opera 
which  has  been  represented  at  Paris  with  brilliant  success. 

Tho  London  Athenaeum  says  that  Charles  Matthews  and 

his  wife  go  to  Australia  to  play,  after  closing  here. 

Tho  Lyceum  Theatre — tho  home  of  the  English  opera  in 

London — is  to  be  torn  down,  and  give  place  to  a  large  hotel. 

The  popular  air  of  "  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  was  composed 

by  the  late  Sir  Henry  Bishop,  it  appears. 

....  Russia  is  talking  of  establishing  a  telegraph  line  from  Si- 
beria via  Behring's  Straits,  to  this  continent. 

....  Two  new  metal,  called  homasor  or  gold,  and  argentine  or 
silver,  have  been  introduced  into  New  York  as  spoons,  etc. 

....  The  lovely  girls  this  spring  wear  "  whiskercttcs,"  made 
by  bringing  down  their  trosses  on  cither  cheek, 

....  A  New  York  paper  says  any  kind  of  liquor  may  be  coun- 
terfeited so  as  to  defy  chemical  analysis. 

A  child  of  Mr.  Jerod,  of  Norfolk  county,  Va.,  was  lately 

poisoned  by  sacking  the  flower  of  the  yellow  jessamine. 

...  Tho  Howard  Athenaeum  continues  to  flourish,  blow  high 
or  low,  sunshine  or  rain,  and  the  manager  makes  money. 

...  R.  S.  Woolsoy  has  sued  tho  Cincinnati  Gas  Company 
•  for  personal  inj  uries  in  the  gas  explosion  in  the  Methodist  Church. 

....  The  authorities  of  Pittsburg  have  been  making  onslaughts 
on  tho  lottery  dealers.     Other  cities  are  doing  the  same  thing. 

The  population  of  Mexico  is  about  eight  millions,  and  the 

debt  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  dollars. 

....  The  number  of  marriages  in  the  little  State  of  New  Jersey 
during  1857,  was  8540;  deaths,  10,206;  births,  13,883. 

....  Since  the  religious  revival  in  Cincinnati,  it  is  stated  that 
the  number  of  drinking-shops  has  been  materially  lessened. 

....  A  niece  oi  Lord  Rosse  is  engaged  in  preparing  for  publi- 
cation an  elaborate  descriptive  table  of  the  planetary  system. 


KNULA.ND  AND  FRANCE. 

Tho  subject  of  England's  occupation  of  the  little  island  of 
Purim,  at  the  outlet  of  the  Red  Sea,  to  which  wo  alluded  in  a  re- 
cent article  upon  the  Suez  Canal,  in  creating  considerable  excite- 
ment between  that  power  and  France.  The  French  journals  are 
very  severe  and  decided  in  their  denunciations  of  Kngland,  and 
are  endeavoring  to  enlist  tho  othor  continental  powers  upon  the 
Fronch  side.  Thoy  denounce  tho  act  as  an  usurpation,  and  pro- 
claim that  thoy  aro  compelled  to  make  it  a  subject  of  irritating 
discussion.  It  is  objected,  that  it  violates  the  righu  of  the  Otto- 
man Kmpirc ;  that  it  is  an  invasion  of  the  liberty  of  the  seas  ; 
and,  finally,  that  it  is  a  direct  infraction  of  the  lato  Treaty  of  Paris. 
Thoy  accuse  England  of  a  design  to  fortify  tho  island  of  Fcrim, 
for  tho  purposo  of  insuring  to  herself  the  dominion  of  the  Red 
Sea,  and  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  to  India.  They  further  say 
that  Franco  will  not  allow  her  flag  to  submit  to  an  English  pro- 
tectorate upon  that  island,  in  the  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea  hy 
French  vessels.  To  make  out  their  case,  the  French  papers, 
which  hy  tho  way  cannot  speak  without  the  approval  of  tho  em- 
peror, pretend  that  Turkey  objects  to  the  act  of  England,  and  re- 
fuses to  permit  tho  construction  of  the  Suez  Canal  until  that 
power  shall  abandon  its  designs  upon  Pcrim.  This,  however,  is 
not  clearly  mado  out ;  for  it  docs  not  yet  appear  that  Turkey  has 
made  any  objection  to  tho  occupation  of  tho  island.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  ground  for  tho  belief  that  she  has  accepted  a  val- 
uable consideration  from  England,  for  a  quitclaim  of  all  right 
and  titlo  to  it. 

On  the  English  sido  of  tho  question,  the  warfare  of  words  is 
carried  on  with  full  as  much  plainness  of  speech  and  bitterness  of 
spirit.  Tho  stilted  tone  of  lordly  reserve  which  hitherto  has 
marked  English  journalism,  has  given  way  before  tho  fiery  im- 
petuosity which  tho  Napoleonic  dynasty  has  infused  into  French 
nowspapor  controversy,  and  tho  English  papers  now  rival  tho 
French  in  their  short,  sharp,  direct,  and  savage  attacks.  To  the 
French  assaults  they  reply,  by  reminding  France  that  her  destiny 
is  only  European,  and  that  she  has  nothing  to  do  with  an  Asiatic 
question;  that  sho  had  better,  therefore,  mind  her  own  business, 
and  let  England  alone.  They  say  it  is  perfectly  idle  for  her  to 
pretend  to  havo  any  interest*  in  the  Red  Sea,  or  in  India,  and 
that  the  French  project  of  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  is 
all  a  humbug  ;  that  she  knows  it  is  not  feasible,  and  only  seeks 
permission  from  Turkey  for  the  sake  of  intermeddling  with  the 
English  interests  in  that  quarter.  They  say  that  the  English  now 
have  the  sole  navigation  of  tho  Red  Sea,  and  neither  France, 
Russia  nor  Austria  has  any  concern  there ;  that  it  is  in  the  ex- 
clusive occupation  of  England,  and  must  remain  so,  so  long  as 
she  has  vast  possessions  beyond  it,  and  those  powers  have  none 
at  all. 

According  to  these  English  accounts,  Pcrim  is  a  very  casual, 
insignificant  affair,  a  mere  barren,  uninhabited  rock,  which,  hap- 
pening to  be  situated  at  a  point  where  the  navigation  of  tho  Red 
Sea  is  difficult,  would  be  a  convenient  spot  for  establishing  a  set- 
tlement, aa  a  halting-place  for  tho  British  mail  and  transport 
steamers.  This  very  modest  and  deprecatory  valuation  of  their 
new  acquisition,  hardly  comports  with  the  design  of  strong  and 
extensive  fortifications  which  England  is  about  to  execute  there, 
and  probably  will  not  blind  the  fiery  Frenchmen.  The  English 
journals  neither  admit  nor  deny  that  Perim  belongs  to  Turkey, 
but  are  rather  disposed  to  view  it  as  unclaimed  property,  upon 
which  they  have  the  best  right  to  squat,  because  they  have  squat- 
ted first.  They  say  it  can  only  possibly  belong  to  Turkey  or  Mus- 
cat, and  if  either  of  these  powers  feels  aggrieved,  let  them  make 
their  complaint ;  it  is  no  business  of  France.  As  to  the  charge  of 
violating  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  they  blink  it  out  of  sight,  but  pro- 
test that  England  will  never  submit  to  be  called  in  question  upon 
this  subject  by  parties  to  that  treaty.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
John  Bull  is  ready  to  defy  Europe  in  arms,  in  defence  of  his  oc- 
cupation of  Perim, — at  least,  on  paper.  But  the  strife  thus  far 
is  with  France  alone,  and  before  it  comes  to  blows,  the  struggle 
between  these  two  powers  will  bo  to  get  the  other  powers  of  Eu- 
rope upon  their  respective  6ides.  Upon  which  side  soever  Russia, 
Austria,  Spain  and  Prussia  lean,  that  will  decide  the  question. 
Perhaps  our  Yankee  flag  may  take  a  fancy  to  push  its  trade  into 
the  Red  Sea,  and  if  so,  Jonathan  would  have  a  word  to  say  as  to 
tho  absurd  pretensions  of  England  to  exclusive  navigation  of 
those  waters. 

N.  P.  Willis. — We  are  glad  to  learn  that  this  gentleman  is  re- 
covering from  his  late  severo  illness,  a  bilious  attack,  accompanied 
by  a  recurrence  of  his  pulmonary  troubles.  That  this  genial  sun 
and  breath  of  May  may  restore  bloom  to  his  cheek  and  vigor  to 
his  frame  is  the  earnest  prayer  of  the  friends  he  counts  by  thou- 
sands ;  for  his  literary  admirers  all  have  a  personal  interest  in  this 
gifted  and  brilliant  man. 


The  River  Amoor. — The  possessions  of  the  Russian  crown 
on  the  river  Amoor  are  very  extensive,  and  at  its  mouth  formida- 
ble batteries  for  defence  have  been  erected.  The  steamer  Man- 
joor,  of  which  we  recently  gave  a  representation,  was  intended 
for  the  navigation  of  this  river. 


Longevity.— In  England  the  average  of  life  exceeds  that  of 
France  by  eleven  years,  though  tho  French  climate  is  far  better 
than  the  English.  The  mortality  in  France  is  owing  to  the  fast- 
ness of  the  living.     "  It  isn't  the  distance  that  kills  ;  it's  the  fall." 


Serfs  in  Russia. — The  total  number  of  peasant  serfs  of  the 
nobility  amounts  to  1 1 ,760,000  and  those  of  the  crown  to  9,000,000. 
There  are,  therefore,  20,760,000  affected  by  the  plans  of  emanci- 
pation. 


LORD  BYROK. 

That  "  no  man  is  a  hero  to  bis  valet  "  is  an  adage  so  trite  that 
wo  must  apologize  for  quoting  it — and  very  few  men  are  heroes 
to  thetr  intimate  acquaintances.  Trelawncy,  in  his  lately  pub- 
lished "Recollections  of  tho  last  days  of  Shelley  and  Byron/' 
shows  us  the  latter  in  all  his  petty  weaknesses,  the  frivolity  of  his 
gossip,  the  puerility  of  his  vanity.  He  was  surprised  at  first  at 
this,  forgetting  that  "  great  actors  when  off  the  stage  are  dull 
dogs  ;  and  that  even  the  mighty  Prospcro,  without  his  book  and 
magic  mantle,  was  but  an  ordinary  mortal."  But  he  was  not  dis- 
appointed in  the  noble  poet's  personal  appearance  at  the  ago  oi 
thirty-five.  In  external  appearance  Byron  realized  that  ideal 
standard  with  which  imagination  adorns  genius.  He  was  in  the 
prime  of  life,  thirty-five  ;  of  middle  height,  fire  feet  eight  and  a 
half  inches;  regular  features,  without  a  stain  or  furrow  on  his 
pallid  skin  ;  his  shoulders  broad,  chest  open,  body  and  limbs  fine- 
ly proportioned.  His  small,  highly  finished  head  and  early  hair, 
had  an  airy  and  graceful  appearance  from  the  massivencss  and 
length  of  his  throat;  you  saw  his  genius  in  his  eyes  and  lips.  In 
Bhort,  nature  could  do  little  more  than  she  had  done  for  him,  both 
in  outward  form  and  in  the  inward  spirit  she  had  given  to  animate 
it.  But  all  these  rare  gifts,  to  his  jaundiced  imagination,  only 
served  to  make  his  one  personal  defect  (lameness)  the  more  ap- 
parent, as  a  flaw  is  magnified  in  a  diamond  when  polished  ;  and 
ho  brooded  over  that  blemish  as  sensitive  minds  will  brood  until 
they  magnify  a  wart  into  a  wen.  His  lameness  certainly  helped 
to  make  him  skeptical,  cynical,  and  savage.  There  was  no  pecu- 
liarity in  his  dress— it  was  adapted  to  the  climate  ;  a  tartan  jacket 
braided  :  he  said  it  was  the  Gordon  pattern,  and  that  his  mother 
was  of  that  ilk.  A  blue  velvet  cap  with  a  gold  band,  and  very 
loose  nankeen  trousers,  strapped  down  so  as  to  cover  his  feet ;  his 
throat  was  not  bare,  as  represented  in  drawings." 


STEAM  TO  EUROPE. 

We  should  judge  it  was  about  timo  seriously  to  think  of  the  pro- 
ject started  a  year  or  more  since  to  establish  a  line  of  American 
steamships  from  this  city  to  some  port  of  Great  Britain.  We 
have  capital  enough  for  such  a  purpose,  mechanics  skilful  enough 
to  build  a  noble  line  of  ships,  and  a  commercial  position  and  im- 
portance that  would  justify  such  an  undertaking.  Boston  capital, 
Boston  skill  and  Boston  business  tact  combined  would  certainly 
command  success.  Our  harbor  can  be  kept  open  in  the  severest 
winters,  and  in  all  but  phenomenal  winters  is  so  naturally.  Then 
our  lines  of  railroad,  radiating  in  every  direction,  and  communi- 
cating with  all  the  great  artificial  lines  of  transportation  open, 
give  our  city  peculiar  advantages.  We  trust  that  our  old  reputa- 
tion for  enterprise  will  not  be  lost  to  our  time-honored  city  by 
backwardness  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  we  look  for  energy 
and  activity.  It  is  true  that  some  cities  of  larger  growth  taunt  us 
with  being  only  "  villagers,"  but  that  is  no  reason  why  wo  should 
adopt  or  sanction  the  appellation.  If  we  do  not  occupy  so  large 
a  territorial  area  as  some  of  our  neighbors,  in  wealth  and  shrewd- 
ness we  need  not  yield  the  precedence  to  any.  We  are  well  aware 
that  Boston  capital  is  largely  invested  in  all  the  great  enterprises 
of  the  day,  but  we  should  like  to  see  some  of  it  in  so  noble  an 
undertaking  as  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  direct  Boston  steam- 
ships. 

A  Novelty  in  Dancing. — On  the  occasion  of  the  arrival  of 
the  princess  royal  of  England  at  Berlin,  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
were  treated  to  the  spectacle  of  a  set  of  equestrian  quadrilles 
danced  in  the  great  riding-school  by  hussars  on  horseback.  The 
third  quadrille  was  executed  by  officers  of  the  Hussars  of  tho 
Guard.  Here  the  red  uniform  braided  with  gold,  the  Hungarian 
beots  and  close-fitting  pantaloons,  the  red  attilas  hanging  from 
the  shoulder,  the  jaunty  calpacs,  and  the  plumes  of  heron  feathers 
waving  with  the  rapid  motion,  must  have  been  really  a  brilliant 
sight.  The  arrangement  of  having  every  couple  of  dancing  horses 
composed  of  a  dark  and  of  a  lighter  partner,  added  to  the  effect. 


The  Leviathan. — This  monster  steamer,  the  first  visit  of 
which  will  be  to  this  country,  is  intended  to  carry  800  first  class 
passengers,  2000  second  class,  and  1200  third  class.  The  saloons 
are  nine;  the  largest  is  100  feet  long,  36  feet  wide,  and  13  feet 
high.  Above,  are  two  others,  one  above  60  feet  long,  and  another 
24 ;  both  aro  25  feet  wide  and  12  high.  The  smaller  of  these  lat- 
ter is  used  as  a  ladies'  cabin.  There  are  whole  streets  and  squares 
of  sleeping-rooms  about  14  feet  long,  by  seven  or  eight  feet  wide, 
and  above  seven  feet  high — really  large  rooms.  The  unusual 
spaciousness  of  the  saloons  and  state-rooms  will  tempt  a  vast  num- 
ber of  passengers  to  embark  for  her  first  trip. 


Leoal  Eloquence. — "  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  said  a  West- 
ern lawyer,  "  would  you  set  a  rat  trap  to  catch  a  bear  ?  Would 
you  make  fools  of  yourselves  by  endeavoring  to  spear  a  buffalo 
with  a  knitting-needle  ?  Or  would  von  attempt  to  empty  out  the 
Mississippi  with  a  gourd  ?  No,  gentlemen,  I  know  you  would  not. 
Then  how  can  you  be  guilty  of  the  absurdity  of  finding  my  client 
guilty  of  man-slaughter  for  taking  the  life  of  a  woman  1" 

The  Trials  of  Life. — "Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity/' 
says  the  poet.  So  they  nrc  in  fact,  though  trials  are  bitter  pills  to 
swallova^Troublc,  like  cayenne,  is  not  very  Agreeable  jn  itself, 
but  it  inTmirts  a  relish  and  a  zest  to  other  things. 

Puospects  of  Fruit.- — The  fruit-trees  just  now  promise  well. 
We  hope  they  wont  turn  out  as  many  promising  young  men  do, 
and  disappoint  our  expectations  after  all. 


Crinoline. — The  last  excuse  for  crinoline  is  that  "  weaker 
vessels  "  need  much  hooping. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


&Ijc  fact's  Canter. 


[Written  for  Bnllou's  Pictorial.] 
LADY  CLARE. 

DT   ELIZA   T.    MOIUAItTT. 

Sat  in  her  bower  tho  Lady  Clare — 

0,  beautiful  and  proud  was  she! 
Young  Hubert  limned  ber  portrait  fair — 

A  painter  humble,  poor  was  ho  : 
Ho  worshipped  her  in  every  look, 
While  peace  his  aching  heart  forsook. 

IIo  thought  of  all  her  suitors  great. 

Most  valiant  knights  of  high  degree; 
His  heart  grew  dark  with  jealous  hate, 

Felt  he  his  state  most  bitterly  ; 
Forgetful  of  nil  clso  besido, 
With  passion's  thrilling  voice  ho  cried: 

"0,  once  I  thought  no  word  of  miuc 

Could  prove  the  love  I  feel  for  thee ; 
As  my  last  hope  I  now  resign, 

My  heart  pours  forth  its  misery; 
And  in  this  hour  of  wild  despair, 
My  deathless  love  for  thee  declare. 

"  I  leave  thee,  now — if  e'er  we  meet. 

I'll  know  thee  as  another's  bride." 
She  sank  down  trembling  at  his  feet — 

Love  ever  conquers  woman's  pride  j 
Her  weeping  eyes  and  changing  check 
Breathed  more  than  lips  could  fondly  speak. 

SORROW'S  SMILE. 
You  'vc  seen  the  lightning's  flash  at  night 

Play  brightly  o'er  a  cloudy  pile ; 
The  mooushinc  tremble  on  tho  height, 
When  winter  glances  cold  and  bright ; 
And  like  that  flash,  and  like  that  light,  ^ 

Is  sorrow's  vain  and  heartless  smile. — J.  G.  Whittier. 

TASTE. 
Good  men.  like  the  sea,  should  still  maintain 
Their  noblo  taste  in  midst  of  all  fresh  humors" 
That  flow  about  them  to  corrupt  their  streams, 
Searing  no  season,  much  less  salt  or  goodness. — Jonsok. 

SORROW. 
He  who  has  most  of  heart,  knows  most  of  sorrow. — Bailet. 

(ftbitor's  feg  Cjrair. 

GOSSIP    WITH    THE    HEADER. 

As  spring  opens,  music  seems  to  revive,  or  rather  the  open  windows  betray 
its  secret  to  the  multitude.  The  very  air  is  full  of  melody.  Sentimental  sor- 
rows are  howled  through  thousands  of  German  flutes,  by  pensive  young  gen- 
tlemen with  long  hair  and  mild  lungs.  Very  vicious  and  unruly  trombones 
are  blown  at  midnight  by  plethoric  people  with  apoplectic  visages;  hand- 
.  organs  aro  plural,  and  tamborines  are  manifold.  Why  cannot  people  learn 
that  a  peacock  cannot  emulate  a  nightingale? — or  a  cat  hold  a  candle  to  a 
canary  bird?  Boston  Common  (great  institution!)  has  put  on  its  brightest 
garb  of  emerald.  We  are  gliding  into  summer.  Pots  of  flowers  have  made 
their  appearance  in  verandahs  and  balconies  overhanging  the  streets,  to  the 
delight  of  the  pedestrians  who  walk  beneath  them,  and  who  get  an  occasional 
sprinkling  from  the  watering-pots  above,  to  say  nothing  of  the  streams  that 
filter  through  the  brown  and  green  flower-pots,  copious  and  coffee-colored, 
which  sometimes  descend. ...  v  When  Sheridan  was  in  distress  in  early  life, 
one  of  his  resources  was  writing  for  the  fugitive  publications  of  the  day,  in 
which  he  was  materially  assisted  by  his  wife ;  and  many  years  after  his  en- 
trance into  the  sphere  of  politics  he  was  heard  to  say,  that  "  if  he  had  stuck 
to  the  law,  he  believed  he  should  have  done  as  much  as  his  friend  Tom  Ers- 
kine;  but,"  continued  he,  "  I  had  no  time  for  such  studies.  Mrs.  Sheridan 
and  myself  were  often  obliged  to  keep  writing  for  our  daily  leg  or  should«r  oT 
mutton."    One  of  his  friends,  to  whom  he  confessed  this,  wittily  replied, 

"  Then  I  perceive  it  was  a  Joint  concern." We  have  seldom  heard  of  an 

Instance  of  more  beautiful  simplicity  than  waB  evinced  by  a  matter  of  fact 
witness  on  a  riot  trial  case  "  down  east."  "What  were  the  mob  doing  when 
you  first  saw  them?"  was  one  of  the  questions  asked  by  the  district  attorney. 
''They  was  a-singin',"  replied  the  witness.  ''Singing!"  exclaimed  the  public 
prosecutor.  "  What  were  they  singing  about?" — "I.don't  know,  I'm  sure, 
but  they  was  asingin\  anyhow." — "  Well,  what  tvas  it?  What  were  they 
faying?  What  did  they  seem  to  be  talking  about?''' — "  Wall,  as  fur  as  I  re- 
collect," replied  the  witness,  "  they  was  a  talkin'  abeout  a  man  o'  tho  name 
of  Mr.  Tucker,  who  refused  to  come  home  to-hia  tea!"  This  supreme  speci- 
men of  ignorance  and  simplicity  convulsed  the  court  with  laughter A 

gentleman,  in  reduced  circumstances,  wrote  to  a  friend  in  the  following 
terms : — *'  I  am  now  reduced  (o  a  single  penny,  a  single  shirt,  a  single  coat,  a 
tingle  glass  of  beer,  a  single  sheet  to  ray  bed.  a  single  rap  at  the  door — oven  of 
an  old  acquaintance;  and  I  have  only  one  consolation,  that  I  am  a  single 
man,  and  that  I  have  a  single  friend  in  you."  In  these  times  this  may  un- 
fortunately be  said  to  be  not  a  "singular"  case Jumes  I.  preferred 

hunting  to  hawking  or  shooting.  Once  when  on  a  hunting  party,  near  Bury 
St.  Edmund's,  he  saw  an  opulent  townsman,  who  had  joined  the  chase, 
"  very  brave  in  his  apparel,  and  so  glittering  and  radiant  that  he  eclipsed  all 
the  court."  The  king  was  desirous  of  knowing  the  name  of  this  gay  gentle- 
man; and  being  informed  by  one  of  his  suite  that  it  was  Lamme,  he  face- 
tiously replied,   "  Lamb,  call  you  him?    I  know  not  what  kind  of  a  lamb  he 

is,  but  I  am  sure  he  has  got  a  good  fleece  upon  his  back." The  following 

"card,"  published  in  Punch,  is  godu  enough  to  be  genuine: — "John  Bull, 
portrait  painter  in  ordinary  to  any  person  who  may  bo  disposed  to  favor  him 
with  an  order,  begs  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  expected  Chinese  ambassador 
to  his  peculiar  method  of  drawing  from  life.  J.  B.  pledges  himself  to  take 
(off)  the  head  of  any  Chinaman  at  the  shortest  notice ;  or,  if  he  prefers  it,  he 
may  be  framed  and  glazed  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  at  the  small  cost  of 
twonty  millions  of  dollars." One  day,  lately,  a  merchant  in  Milk  Street. 
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counting-room,  to  take  off  an  account  from  the  books  with  aHJBIspatch 
Soon  after,  hearing  him  scratching  out  something  from  the  ledger,  the  mer- 
chant inquired  what  he  was  doing— to  which  ho  replied,  that  he  "  was  taking 
off  the  account,  but  his  knife  was  so  darned  dull  that  it  would  take  all  the 

afternoon  to  get  it  off .'» Monckton  Milncs  recently  bought  a  full  length 

portrait  of  Charles  Lamb  at  auction,  in  London,  for  a  hundred  dollars A 

gentleman  .writes  the  following  from  Amherst,  N.  H.,  respecting  a  case  re- 
ferred to  by  Dr.  Holmes: — "Some  years  ago,  a  worthy  resident  of  Francis- 
town,  on  being  announced  by  the  presiding  officer  as  elected  town  clerk,  said, 


'  Gentlemen,  I  cannot  serve  you,'  instantly  fell,  and  expired  heforo  ho  could 
be  removed  from  tho  meeting.  But  here  tho  fatal  emotion  was  probably 
widnly  different  from  that  which  destroyed  the  exultant  father  in  Olympic 
times.  It  was  that  annihilating  feeling  which  some  very  modest  men  experi- 
ence on  being  compelled  for  tho  first  time  In  their  life  to  open  their  lips  in 
public ;  and  when  it  is  added  that  this  man  who.  for  a  wonder  in  these  days, 
declined  official  distinction,  had  long  been  troubled  by  some  derangement  of 

the  heart,  the  result  will  not  appear  surprisiug." When  you  read  in  tho 

pap«rs  that  a  person  died  "  universally  regretted,"  it  means  that  he  died  very 
rich.  If  a  persou  is  reported  in  the  papers  to  have  gone  to  Europe  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health.it  means  that  his  disbursements  have  for  some  time 
been  exceeding  his  receipts.     If  a  theatre  has  "  crowded  houses  "  every  night, 

it  moans  that  there  arc  more  places  vacant  than  occupied John  Jacob 

Astor  was  one  of  the  shrewdest  of  business  men,  and  honestly  earned  his  vast 
fortune.  Mr.  S.,  one  of  his  favorite  fur  company  agents,  met  him  one  day  in 
the  atreots,  carrying  home  a  fish  he  had  bought  in  mafket.  "  Why  do  you 
lug  that  thing  through  tho  streets?"  said  S.  "Can't  you  get  somebody  to 
carry  it?" — "  Here,  do  you  carry  it." — "  No,  not  I — I  hate  fish." — "No  you 
don't,"  said  Astor,  "you  are  too  proud.  You  and  I  would  bo  very  differ- 
ently situated  should  we  over  become  poor.  You  would  not  know  what  to 
turn  your  hand  to,  whilst  I  would  just  take  a  bundle  of  muskrats  and  begin 

tho  world  again." Somebody  hft3  well  hit  off  the  tendency  to  high-flown 

language,  which  is  often  mentionod  as  a  characteristic  of  a  certain  class  of 
onr  '."free  and  enlightened  people."  Water,  with  such  persons,  is  the  "ele- 
mental fluid;"  a  mad  dog  is  a  "rabid  animal;"  a  mad  bull,  "an  over-driven 
ox;"  a  pair  of  trowsors  is  "  the  rest"  of  a  person's  dress;  and  a  murderer 
making  his  exit  under  a  gallows  is  not  hanged — 0,  no ;  ho  is  "  launched  into 
eternity  "  It  was  doubtless  this  love  of  words  that  led  a  Western  editor  to 
donounco  a^coundrel,  who  had  scuttled  and  sunk  a  steamer  in  one  of  the 
harbors  of  Lako  Erie,  as  "  a  black-hearted  and  vile  incendiary  ! — a  most  mag- 
niloquent blundor The  following  story  is  told  of  a  Yankee  captain  and 

bis  mate :— Whenever  there  was  a  plum-pudding  made,  by  tho  captain's  or- 
ders all  tho  plums  were  put  into  one  end  of  it,  and  that  end  placed  next  to 
the  captain,  who,  after  helping  himself,  passed  it  to  tho  mate,  who  never 
found  any  plums  in  his  part  of  it.  Weil,  after  this  gamo  had  been  played  for 
some  time,  the  mate  prevailed  on  the  steward  to  place  the  end  which  had  no 
plums  in  it  uoxt  to  the  captain.  The  captain  no  sooner  saw  the  pudding, 
than  he  discovered  ho  had  the  wroDg  end  of  it.  Ticking  up  the  dish  and 
turning  it  in  his  hand,  as  if  merely  examining  the  china,  he  said.  "This  dish 
coat  mo  two  shillings  in  Liverpool."  and  put  it  down  again,  as  though  with- 
out design,  with  the  plum  end  next  to  himself.  "Is  it  possible?"  said  the 
mate,  taking  up  the  dish.  "  I  should  suppose  it  was  not  worth  more  than  a 
shilling."  and.  as  in  perfect  innocence,  he  put  down  tho  dish  with  the  plum 
end  next  to  himself.  The  captain  looked  at  the  mate,  and  the  mate  looked 
at  the  captain;  the  captain  laughed.  "I  tell  you  what,  young  one,"  said 
the  captain,  "  you  'vo  found  mo  out;  so  we  '11  just  cut  the  pudding  length- 
wise this  time,  and  have  the  plums  fairly  uistributed  hereafter." Hero 

is  a  sharp  thrust  at  "fashionable  boarding  schools:" — "  A  modern  boarding 
school  is  a  place  where  everything  is  taught,  and  nothing  understood ;  where 
airs,  graces,  mouth -primming,  shoulder-setting  and  elbow-holding  are  stud- 
ied, and  affectation,  formality,  hypocrisy  are  acquired;  and  where  children 
the  most  promising  are  presently  transformed  into  vain,  pert  misses,  who 
imagine  that  to  jerk  up  their  heads,  turn  out  their  toes,  and  dance  and  waltz 

well,  is  the  summit  of  human  perfection," Bid  you  ever  read  a  better 

description  of  an  exhibition  of  fireworks  than  the  following? — "  First  of  all, 
the  rockets  go  up.  Then  something  is  lighted,  and  turns  slowly  round  with 
a  whisk!  ish  ish  ish;  this  increases  its  time,  and  Changes  to  oosh-sksh ;  gives  a 
bang,  and  goes  round  another  way,  with  an  ash-sh-sh !  till  squibs  open  all 
round  it  in  a  prolonged  phiz-iz-iz-iz  '.  and  then  it  concludes  with  a  phitf 
crack .'  bang-bang .'  bang .'  and  the  incandescent  centre  of  the  wheel  is  all  that 
remains,  revolving  in  a  dull  circle  of  light  upon  its  axis."    If  this  be  not  a 

"  speaking  description,"  we  know  not  what  is The  Boston  Journal  gives 

the  following  recipe  to  stop  a  runaway  horse  : — "One  way  to  stop  a  frighten- 
ed horse  when  he  is  running  away  is.  for  the  crowd  on  all  sides  to  sing  out, 
at  the  top  of  their  lungs,  '  Whoa!  whoa!'  and  give  him  a  general  broadside  of 
hats  and  canes,  and  to  poke  umbrellas  at  him  ;  hut  this  is  not  the  right  way  " 
No ;  but  any  one  might  think  this  was  the  right  way,  if  they  were  to  judge 
from  its  almost  unanimous  adoption.  "  Boz's  "  advice  to  a  man  in  chase  of 
his  hat  might,  mutatis  mutandis,  prove  of  essential  service  to  a  man  in  pur- 
suit of  his  horse.  The  caterwauling  generally  made  on  these  occasions  is  as 
prejudicial  to  its  purpose,  as  it  is  annoying  to  all  rational  men.  Let  all  our 
readers  take  these  two  hints  from  our  experience: — Never  to  frighten  any 
animal  which  they  desire  to  stop;  and  never  to  jump  out  of  any  vehicle 

which  may  be  going  a  little  faster  than  they  like The  veteran  R.  was 

ensign  of  a  rifle  regiment  during  the  war  of  1812.  On  one  occasion  he  was  on 
an  outpost  in  Canada,  with  a  party  of  his  men — he  dressed  in  something  like 
uniform,  but  his  men  in  nondescript  citizen's  dress.  The  men,  having  lain 
down  their  arms  in  a  house  by  the  roadside,  were  lounging  at  leisure,  when 
along  came  a  British  official  of  high  rank,  and  a  few  attendants,  with  the  bit 
of  white  rag  denoting  a  flag  of  truce.  U.  approached  to  salute  him,  when  he 
of  the  red  coat  asked  his  name — "  Ensign  It.,  of  the  United  States  Rifles;" 
upon  which  red  coat  hauled  down  his  flag,  and  said,  "  Sir,  you  are  my  pris- 
oner!" and  ordered  his  escort  to  capture  him.  "0, by  Jove!  if  that's  your 
game.  Mr.  John  Bull,  I'm  up  to  your  flag  of  truce !  Hallo,  boys,  to  arms  !— 
turn  out  here!"  Scarce  had  the  stentorian  voice  resounded  from  the  road, 
when  out  sallied  some  twenty  American  riflemen,  and  the  British  officer  and 

suite  were  conducted  into  camp  as  prisoners  of  war "Is  it  stame?"  said 

an  Irishman  "  By  the  saintly  St.  Pathrick,  but  it's  a  mighty  great  thing, 
intirely,  for  drivin' things !  It  put  me  through  nine  States  in  a  day ! — devil 
a  word  o'  lie  in  it!" — "Nine  States?"  exclaimed  a  dozen,  in  astonishment. 
"  Yes,  nine  of  them,  be  jabers,  as  aisy  as  a  cat  'ud  lick  her  ear.  D'ye  see, 
now — I  got  married  in  New  York  in  the  mornin:,  and  wint  wid  my  wife  Biddy 
to  Baltimore  the  same  day — hould  yer  whist  now  and  count  the  States 
There  was.  the  state  of  matrimony,  which  I  entered  from  a  siDgle  state,  in  a 
sober  state,  in  the  State  of  New  York ;  and  I  wint  through  New  Jarsey,  Pin- 
sylvany  and  Dilawur  into  Maryland,  where  I  arrived  in  a  most  beautiful  state 
of  jollification  !  There  is  nine,  by  the  rod  of  Moses — count  :em,  if  yez  like! 
Och,  but  stame 's  a  scrouger!". . ._. .  .The  following  list  is  copied  from  the 
librarian's  record  of  the  work3  in  Sandy  Creek  Library,  in  the  spelling  of  the 
official: — Hyssop's  Fabblcs,  Wats  Sams  and  hims,  Duncans  Kickkors,  Rober- 
son  Cruso,  Plessurs  of  Hop,  Moner  Kumferted,  Pol  and  Yerginy.  Pixe  Rcth- 
metik,  Joolus  Sceser.  Life  of  Murl  (Murrell),  Skotch  Lessens  {Scott's  Lessons). 

etc..  etc During  an  examination  of  the  class  in  "Moral  Philosophy  "  at 

Harvard,  once  upon  a  time,  one  Jones  was  called  on  by  Dr.  W.,  to  give  "  Pa- 
ley's  opinion  of  duelling."  "What  does  Dr.  P-p-paley  say  of  duelling?"  an- 
swered Jones,  giving  his  neighbor  a  hint  to  prompt  him.  "Yes,  sir.  that  is 
the  question," — "  P-p-prompt  me!  What's  Paley  say  about  duelling?" — 
"  Yes,  sir,  go  on.  if  you  please." — "  He  says  it's  a  very  dangerous  practice ,  sir!" 

That  was  certainly  a  safe  answer There  were  fighting  meu  in  India  long 

before  Havelock  and  Sir  Colin  Campbell.  Alexander  the  Great  laid  siege,  in 
person,  to  the  anciebt  capital  south  of  Lahore.  2170  years  ago.  He  led  on  the 
storming  party,  and  was  the  first  to  reach  the  top  of  the  ramparts — when, 
finding  that  he  was  a  mark  for  the  enemy's  arrows,  he  jumped  down  in  the 
midst  of  them,  followed  by  his  soldiers.  Although  scverely'wounded,  the 
bold  act  secured  to  him  the  victory.  Alexander  entered  the  Punjauh  by 
crossing  the  Indus  at  Attock,  and  subsequently  reached,  but  never  crossed, 

the  Sutlej,  which  formed  the  boundary  of  his  conquest A  damsel  in 

Ayrshire.  Scotland,  having  two  lovers,  and  not  knowing  which  to  prefer, 
settled  the  matter  by  marryiug  one.  and  immediately  eloping  with  the  other. 
That  was  one  way  of  getting  out  of  a  dilemma. 
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General  News  Items, 

In  the  British  House  of  Commons,  lately,  tho  subject  of  French  passports 
was  warmly  discussed.  Lords  Clarendon  and  Grey  strongly  condemnedfeo 
whole  system  of  passports.  Tho  fact  is,  that  while  it  is  a  serious  source  of 
vexation,  inconvenience,  delay  and  expense  to  honest  travellers,  no  unprin- 
cipled man  ever  found  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  one.— Queen  Victoria 
talks  of  visiting  her  married  daughter  in  Prussia  the  coming  summer. — Mar- 
shal Pelissier,  Duke  of  MalakoiT,  and  ambassador  to  England,  is  receiving 
every  attention  from  the  British  court  and  nobility.  The  manners  of  tho 
bluff  old  soldier  have  become  somewhat  softened  since  he  smoked  tho  Arabs 
to  death  in  the  caves  of  Algeria. — The  advocate  of  Simon  Bernard,  tried  In 
London  for  complicity  with  Orsini  and  others,  made  a  most  powerful  speech, 
appealing  to  the  anti-Napoleon  prejudices  of  his  auditors,  which  will  be  hard- 
ly relished  at  tho  Tuilerie8;  if  it  ever  reaches  thero. — Just  previous  to  the 
election  of  members  of  the  corps  legislatif,  in  Paris,  the  four  opposition  can- 
didates were  invited  to  dine  with  the  emperor,  but  respectfully  declined. 
Rather  a  significant  fact. — Something  is  doing,  or  about  to  bo  done,  in  Sar- 
dinia. Tho  army  officers  on  leave  have  all  been  recalled  home.  France  and 
England  have  agreed  not  to  support  Sardinia  in  any  act  of  aggression  which 
the  Neapolitan  quarrel  may  lead  her  to  attempt. — In  Austria  much  suffering 
prevails  in  the  manufacturing  districts. — The  gallant  Sir  Colin  Canipboll  U 
working  hard  in  India,  organizing  and  drilling  troops. — Commissioner  Yen, 
at  last  advices,  was  at  Calcutta  under  close  surveillance.  The  brutal  ruffian 
was  chafing  at  his  confinement,  and  losing  flesh  rapidly. — Nana  Sahib's 
brother  has  a  large  rebel  force  under  his  command  at  Bundelcund. — The  em- 
peror of  China  has  been  allowed  the  benefit  of  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  to 
givo  him  time  to  consider  what  he  will  do.  It  is  said  that  the  arming  of  tho 
people  around  Canton  was  only  a  precautionary  measure  against  anticipated 
attacks  of  tho  Chinese  rebels,  and  not  preparatory  to  an  attempt  to  regain 
possession  of  Canton. 

Meat  in  Paris. 

A  communication  from  Paris,  in  the  Journal  de  Rouen,  states  that  a  com- 
pany, under  the  the  title  of  "  Compagnie  de  la  Bouchcrie  Parisienne,"  is  now 
being  organized,  with  a  capital  of  one  million  of  francB,  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  twenty  shops  in  Paris  for  the  sale  of  meat  at  a  cheap  rate.  The  idea 
which  gave  rise  to  this  company  is  the  suppression  of  intermediate  agents, 
and  the  direct  purchase  at  the  place  of  production,  and  for  ready  money. 
Experience  appears  to  have  shown,  it  asserts,  that  by  proceeding  in  that  man- 
ner, it  wiU  bo  easy  to  arrive  at  an  immediate  reduction  of  about  twenty  per 
cent,  on  the  prices  now  paid  in  Paris. 

Melancholy  Accident. 

A  melancholy  accidcut  occurred,  recently,  at  Soreze  (Tarn).  A  fencing- 
master  was  standing  at  the  door  of  bis  house  examining  a  pistol,  when  he  saw 
a  boy  passing  along  tho  street  who  was  deaf  and  dumb.  By  way  of  jest  the 
professor  presented  the  pistol  at  him.  and  made  a  sign  that  ho  was  going  to 
fire.  The  lad  smiled  at  the  joke,  stood  still  opposite,  and  made  a  sign  signify- 
ing "  Fire,  I  will  not  move !"  The  professor,  not  being  aware  that  the  pistol 
was  loaded,  pulled  the  trigger,  and  the  lad  fell  dead  on  the  spot,  the  ball 
having  passed  through  his  head.  Tho  author  of  this  dreadful  accident  gave 
himself  up  to  justice. 

A  Belie  of  Battle. 

A  curious  circumstance  is  related  in  a  Lyons  journal :— An  old  gentleman 
of  some  property,  in  that  city,  M.  Martin  by  name,  was  wounded  in  the  side 
by  a  musket-bnll  at  the  battle  of  Jena,  and  he  had  to  be  carried  off  the  field. 
He  was  cured  in  about  two  months,  but  the  ball  could  not  be  extracted.  It, 
however,  caused  him  no  seriouB  inconvenience,  though  at  times  ho  felt  it 
move.  Recently  a  large  boil  arose  on  the  side,  and  ho  at  last  applied  to  it  a 
poultice.  On  removing  the  poultice,  the  ball,  to  his  astonishment,  fell  out, 
after  having  been  in  his  body  for  fifty-two  years  1 

The  Leviathan. 

The  violence  of  the  wind,  lately,  caused  the  Leviathan  to  part  from  her  port 
bow-chains  twenty  feet  below  the  hawsef-hole.  A  second  stem-chain  broke, 
and  allowed  her  bows  to  swing  in  towards  the  Deptford  shore.  The  chief  offi- 
cer soon  repaired  the  mishap  by  making  fast  hawsers  to  the  stern  moorings  of 
tho  hospital  ship,  which  kept  her  from  further  drifting;  and  with  the  aid  of 
three  tugs  she  was  hauled  back  to  her  position,  strengthened  by  additional 
chains.  The  reports  that  have  been  circulated  that  she  injured  herself  or 
anything  else  are  untrue. 

Algeria. 

The  Akhbar,  of  Algiers,  says:— "The  troops  of  the  garrison  have  taken 
their,  departure  for  tho  plain,  and  their  place  has  been  supplied  by  national 
guards.  The  object  of  this  departure  is  to  employ  the  troops  in  repairing  the 
old  roads  and  establishing  new  ones.  Some,  besides,  are  to  be  shortly  set  to 
work  on  the  railway  which  is  to  be  constructed  between  Algiers  and  Blidali. 
The  country  is  perfectly  tranquil,  and  Kybalia  gives  no  occasion  for  any  seri- 
ous complaint." 

University  of  Oxford. 

The  University  of  Oxford  has  decided  on  publishing  the  Psalter  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  collated  from  the  various  manuscripts  existing  of  the  work. 
The  task  of  superintendence  is  to  be  entrusted,  by  permission  of  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction,  to  M.  Francisque  Michel,  Professor  of  tho  Faculty  of 
Letters  at  Bordeaux,  who  is  about  to  proceed  to  England.  He  will  visit,  in 
succession,  London,  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  each  of  those  places  containing 
manuscripts  of  the  work  in  question. 

Vegetables  from  Hercnlaneum. 

The  last  report  published  by  the  Historical  Society  of  the  Seine-Inferieuro 
states  that  some  vegetables,  which  were  growing  at  Herculaneum  at  tho  time 
when  that  city  was  buried  beneath  tho  lava  of  Vesuvius,  A.  D.,  79.  and  only 
recently  dug  up,  acquired  renewed  vegetation  on  coming  into  contact  with 
air  and  light.  This  statement  seems  difficult  to  be  believed,  as  the  natural 
question  arises,  how  did  they  escape  the  effects  of  the  burning  lava  ? 

The  English  Princess. 

A  letter  from  Berlin,  in  tho  Nord  of  Brussels,  says : — "  For  some  time  past 
the  ladies  of  this  capital  were  in  the  habit  of  assembling  about  noon  in  the 
alleys  of  Thiergarten ,  where  the  Princess  Frederick  William  takes  her  ride  on 
horseback.  For  some  days  past  the  ladies  have,  however,  been  doomed  to 
disappointment,  as  the  equestrian  exercises  of  the  princess  have  been  inter- 
dicted by  her  physicians  for  some  months  to  come." 

Gas  in  Australia. 

Gas  is  all  the  rage  at  present.  Companies  are  being  formed  on  tho  Geelong, 
and  in  the  towns  on  the  diggings,  for  the  supply  of  this  illuminator.  A  gen- 
tleman named  Prangs  has  invented  a  process  for  extracting  gas  from  the 
leaves  of  gum  trees — a  raw  material  to  be  had  in  endless  quantities,  tho  only 
question  being  whether  it  be  really  available  for  tho  purposes  of  illumination. 
The  inventor,  at  any  rate,  is  sanguine  of  success. 

Circassia. 

Preparations  are  being  made  in  Russia  for  a  campaign  against  the  Circas- 
sians on  a  grander  scale  than  any  hitherto  undertaken.  These  brave  moun- 
taineers have  dofied  the  power  of  the  czar  for  many  years,  and  may  still  be 
able  to  maintaiu  their  independence. 
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BA8ILT  Done.— There  In  not  a  village  or  town  In  the  country  *o  onmll,  but 
that  a  olubof  twelve  fuurturlbon  might  bo  ew>Jly  obtnlued  for  "BbHoh'I 
Pictorial,"  and  the  work  b»  bhtu  procured  for  each  at  about  SI  07  a  year, 
boaldoH  a  gratis  r.npij  to  tho  nosfOH  who  feudfl  tho  nam<*  and  nionuy.  Any 
portion  desiring  to  form  n  club,  can  liavo  itamplu  copies  uent  free  of  charge, 
by  sending  um  a  line  to  that  effect. 


3BTiitorial  Jttdangc. 

On  tho  1 7th  of  Juno,  llio  Iniloponrlont  Compiiny  of  Ciulotn,  of 
thin  city,  will  pnrndc  for  tho  first  tinio  in  n  now  uniform,  consist' 
in^r.  of  n  suit  of  gray,  West  Point  color,  siaglo-brcosted  dress  coat 
without  rriminings,  trowscrs  sumo,  with  a  red  stripe,  and  enpo 
similar  to  that  worn  by  tho  sovonth  regiment  of  New  York.  They 
havo  also  In  manufacture  an  overcoat  of  the  same  color,  and  will 

retain  thoir  chaponux  in  a  modified  form. There  is  a  man  out 

West  who  labors  under  tho  delusion  that  "  Hon."  before  a  man's 

nnmo  stands  for*on«*. Among  the  "  curiosities  of  literature  " 

of  tho  prosont  time,  is  tho  "Polylingual  Journal,"  a  magazine 
published  in  five  different  languagos,  and  all  in  tho  samo  number. 
Tho  languagos  aro  tho  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  German  and 
English.    It  is  published  weekly,  in  Now  York,  and  is  intended 

to  fiicilitato  tho  acquisition  of  theso  various  "tongues." A 

Frenchman  ono  day  made  his  appearance  at  Horald's  Collogo, 
and  told  tho  gontloman  in  wailing,  that  he  wanted  to  look  at  a 
shall,     "A  shall  1     O,  a  wift,  you  mean."— "  Eh  hen,  it  is  all  do 

samo ;  a  will,  or  a  shall." "  Thanks  to  Almighty  God  I"  was 

tho  first  oxclamation  of  tho  lamented  Gen.  Havolock,  after  every 

victory  of  tho  English  arms  in  India. Ono  half  of  mankind 

pass  thoir  livos  in  thinking  how  thoy  shall  got  a  dinnor,  and  tho 
othor  in  thinking  what  dinnor  they  shall  got;  and  tho  first  aro 
much  loss  injured  by  occasional  fasts,  than  arc  tho  latter  by  con- 
stant foasts. Dr.  Goldsborough,  of  Denton,  Maryland,  was 

stabbed,  lately,  and  died  soon  afterwards,  in  a  quarrol  about  tho 
pronunciation  of  a  word.    A  "word  and  a  blow"  was  fatal,  in 

h j3  case. There  is  a  youth  by  tho  name  of  Empire  Stiles,  in 

Ayrosville,  Ohio,  who  is  said  to  bo  a  musical  prodigy.  His  spe- 
ciality is  tho'violin,  and  his  ago  eight  years. Tho  second  ad- 
vent pcoplo  of  Now  York  aro  holding  meotings  to  prepare  for  tho 
end  of  the  world,  which  they  give  out  is  to  take  placo  the  present 

year, England's  trade  with  tho  United  States  represents  an 

annual  total  of  ono  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  or 
forty  million  pounds. Wo  never  aro  satisfied  with  our  opin- 
ions, whatever  wo  may  protond,  till  they  are  gratified  and  con- 
firmed by  the  suffrages  of  tho  rest  of  mankind.  We  dispute  and 
wrangle  forever ;  wo  endeavor  to  get  men  to  come  to  us,  when  we 

do  not  go  to  them. Tho  dispute  as  to  whether  Mrs.  Fremont's 

namo  is  Jessie  or  Ann,  haa  been  decided  by  the  publication  of  her 

father's  (Col.  Benton)  will.    Her  name  is  Jessie  Ann. A 

novel  idea  for  ladies'  morniug  dresses  is  the  old  Roman  blouse, 
which  is  composed  of  fine  cambric  muslin,  with  a  red  narrow 

band  as  a  zone,  fastened  with  silver  clasps. Barney  Williams 

and  wife  are  having  a  great  run  in  Europe.  Miss  Charlotte  Wy- 
otte,  an  indifferent  stock  actress  from  Chicago,  is  prodigiously 
puffed  by  the  Times  and  tho  London  journals ;  and  the  Dublin  pa- 
pors  are  half  crazy  over  some  young  American  actor  playing  there 
under  the  nomme  du  theatre  of  "  Leland  Ravenswood." Vacci- 
nation with  magnetized  needles  is  strongly  recommended  in  Eu- 
rope now,  and  adopted  by  many  practitioners. The  Third 

Parish  of  Portland  has  tho  last  year  paid  a  debt  of  $4000 ;  and 
their  pastor,  Roy.  Dr.  Dwight,  who  has  labored  with  them  faith- 
fully upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  recently  sent  a  letter  to 
tho  parish,  declining  to  receive  over  $1200  salary. 


Orange  Flowbb  Lotion. — Our  neighbor,  Orlando  Tomp- 
kins, druggist  and  apothecary,  has  an  established  reputation  for 
producing  the  bost  cosmetics  now  before  tho  public ;  but  tho  Or- 
ange Flower  Lotion  prepared  by  him  is,  beyond  a  doubt,  ono  of  the 
choicest  articles  of  the  kind  yet  discovered,  as  a  6afe,  agreeable 
and  certain  remedy  for  the  cure  or  prevention  of  pimples,  freckles, 
blotches,  morphew,  sallowness,  tan,  for  redness  from  exposure  to 
the  Bun,  for  chapped  hands,  and  for  rendering  the  complexion 
clear  and  beautiful.  It  is  particularly  recommended  to  gentlemen 
to  prevont  soreness  nftor  shaving,  and  for  preventing  eruptions 
which  so  often  follow.  Wo  unhositatingly  recommend  this  lotion, 
from  a  personal  knowledge  of  its  excellence. 


'Old  England  and  Young  England. — Who  can  fail  to  be 
struck  with  tho  alternations  in  the  fashions  since  the  days  of  chiv- 
alry ?  Then,  steel  turned  up  with  leather  was  the  prevailing  ma- 
terial, and  a  delicate  trimming  of  spikes  gave  a  finish  and  fullness 
to  the  shoulder.  Gloves,  instead  of  being  formed  of  the  flimsy 
kid,  wero  regular  Birmingham  manufacture  ;  and  a  grasp  of  tho 
hand  of  a  friendly  knight  was  not  a  thing  to  joke  about.  The 
falchion  has  been  superseded  by  the  cane  ;  the  crested  saucepan 
for  the  head,  by  the  velvet-napped  gossamer. 


The  Gospels  in  Greek. — It  is  stated  in  an  Athens  journal, 
that  a  manuscript  copy  on  parchment  of  the  Gospels  in  Greek, 
and  bearing  the  date  480,  has  recently  been  found  in  the  garret  of 
a  house  in  that  city.  It  is  said  to  be  in  good  preservation,  and 
has  been  deposited  in  the  public  library  of  Athens. 


Ames's  Lotion. — Simeon  S.  Ames  dispenses  the  best  reme- 
dial agent  in  "  Ames's  Lotion,"  that  wo  know  of,  for  tho  cure  of 
cuts,  wounds,  bruises  and  soros.     It  is  getting  a  place  in  ovcry 

household. 

«  ■■•»  > 

The  Reason  why. — What  did  Goldsmith  mean  by  "  nicely- 
sanded  floor  V1     The  grocery  floor,  sprinkled  with  sugar. 


2LSStaj)5sibe  ©altering*. 

The  national  debt  of  Mexico  figure*  nn  S 1 29,000,000,  without 
the  floating  dobt. 

Xho  Ami" .  t  ExprcBH  Htiitcii  that  all  but  seventeen  of  the  stu- 
dents of  Amherst  College  have  been  converted. 

A  boy  named  Green,  a  ro  Ident  of  UK  noil,  fifteen  yeai 
and  perfectly  formed,  is  much  smaller  than  Tom  Thumb. 

The  Gi  nn iin  citizens  of  St.  Paul  have  organized  tho  "  German 
Association  of  Minnesota,"  the  objeel  of  which  is  to  influence 
emigrants  from  Germany  to  seek  a  Minnesota  homo. 

Mr.  Theodore  Fisko  of  WnlthiiiiiJiiiH  »  roll  of  the  Frem  h  M-.r- 
l'um  breed,  which  in  22  months  old,  Mauds  19  bands  and  one  inch 
high,  and  weighs  yso  pounds,    The  colt  won  raised  in  Waltham. 

The  legislature  Of  Ohio  have  repealed  a  law  which  koto  to  trun- 
tees  the  possession  <>f  church  property.  Archbishop  l'urecll  thin 
becomes  tho  sole  owner  of  all  the  Catholic  church  property  of  Ohio. 

The  introduction  of  CottOjO  manufactures  into  the  Texas  State 
Penitentiary  bus  proved  very  satisfactory.  The  mills:  turn  out 
from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  yards  per  week. 

Mr.  Frederick  Kainmarher  of  Indiana,  Pent).,  was  shot  recently 
by  a  tenant  of  his,  named  Baker,  from  whom  he  demanded  jus 
Arrears  of  rent.  Baker  settled  the  case  hy  killing  tho  landlord, 
whose  age  was  about  sixty. 

A  shipment  of  eighteen  thousand  coon  skins  was  made  in  asin- 
gle  lot  from  Chicago,  for  London,  by  way  of  the  Michigan  Cen- 
tral Kuilroud  and  New  York.  The  average  value  of  tho  skins  is 
about  fifty  cents  each. 

A  son-ant  girl  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  lias  been  detected  in  robbing 
various  employers  of  some  S3000  worth  of  goods,  Her  plan  was 
to  convey  goods  away,  and  then  arrange  matters  in  the  house 
where  she  lived  as  if  "burglars  had  entered. 

Rev.  John  Lyon,  about  S3  years  old,  and  of  good  attainments, 
being  a  teacher  in  the  high  school  at  Kirkwood,  Missouri,  has  be- 
come insane  from  intense  religious  excitement,  fasting  and  prayer, 
and  is  now  an  inmate  of  the  asylum  at  Fulton. 

Mr.  Hill,  owner  of.  the  lato  "  Vermont  Black  Hawk,"  has  sold 
recently  two  promising  sons  of  this  horse,  as  follows  :  "  Osceola," 
dark  chestnut  in  color,  to  G.  A.  Austin,  Esq.,  of  Orwell,  Vt.,  for 
$2000;  "Kossuth,"  black  in  color,  to  L.  L.  Church,  Esq.,  of 
West  Eairlec,  Vt.,  for  $1740. 

Charles  V.,  who  conversed  with  easo  in  Spanish,  French,  Ital- 
ian and  German,  was  accustomed  to  say,  that  to  make  use  of 
these  languages  in  such  a  manner  as  to  suit  the  genius  of  each,  ho 
addressed  God  in  Spanish,  men  in  French,  ladies  in  Italian,  and 
horses  in  German. 

For  the  greater  accommodation  of  the  telegraphing  public,  tho 
American  Telegraph  Company  have  established  sub-offices,  in 
which  instruments  have  been  placed,  at  the  Revere  and  Tremont 
Houses,  connecting  with  their  lines  to  New  York,  the  South,  and 
also  with  thoir  Eastern  lines  direct. 

The  Indianapolis  Journal  tells  a  funny  story  of  the  sheriff  of 
that  county.  The  day  before  the  escape  of  Shears  and  the  other 
prisoners,  they  wero  complaining  of  the  jail  fare,  whereupon  the 
sheriff  facetiously  advised  them  if  they  didn't  like  the  board  to 
leave.     They  left. 

Brigham  Young  and  his  Mormon  followers  continue  to  exhibit 
their  belligerent  and  braggadocia  spirit,  and  are  throwing  out  all 
manner  of  threats  evidently  for-  the  purpose  of  intimidating  the 
United  States  troops.  It  is  again  asserted  that  the  Mormons  are 
suffering  for  lack  of  supplies. 

The  first  tube  upon  the  south  side  of  the  Victory  Bridge,  at 
Montreal,  has  been  placed  in  position,  and  the  scaffolding  will  bo 
shortly  removed.  Coffer  dams  for  additional  piers  were  put  down 
through  the  ice  during  winter ;  but  it  is  feared  that  they  have  sus- 
tained considerable  injury  by  the  shoving  of  the  ice. 

Samuel  Lord,  an  Englishman,  resident  in  tbe  United  States, 
has  recently  revisited  his  native  town  of  Saddleworth  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  to  himself  a  wife,  and  signalized  the  happy  occa- 
sion by  giving  .£500  towards  the  erection  of  the  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tution in  that  place,  with  £25  a  year  towards  defraying  the  ex- 
pense of  lectures,  etc. 

The  Greek  papers  contain  a  paragraph  which  shows  how  they 
settle  breaches  of  promise  of  marriage  in  King  Otho's  civilized 
realms.  The  jilted  maiden  took  tho  matter  in  her  own  hands, 
and  having  watched  her  opportunity,  pounced  upon  her  rival  and 
cut  her  head  clean  off.  Both  parties  were  shepherdesses,  and  this 
little  pastoral  drama  took  place  at  Cyparissis,  a  very  few  Btadia 
from  Atheus. 

Po6ten,  the  jailor  of  Newport,  Ky.,  imprisoned  on  the  charge 
of  assaulting  a  soldier  of  the  garrison  with,  a  slung  shot,  has  been 
under  the  surveUlance  of  his  own  wife,  she  performing  the  duties 
of  jailor  during  nis  incarceration  within  the  walls  of  the  jail,  of 
*  which  he  is  the  lawful  custodian.  She  is,  no  doubt,  very  attentive 
in  her  particular  charge,  cheering  him  by  her  presence,  although 
it  docs  seem  doubly  hard  that  one's  own  wife  should  be  his  jailor. 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  tho  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
states  that  although  Col.  Benton  went  through  the  usual  formali- 
ties of  making  a  will,  he  nevertheless  died  very  poor.  The  cred- 
itors of  his  estate,  however,  are  not  likely  to  press  their  claims 
unpleasantly,  and,  if  a  project  on  foot  in  reference  to  a  certain 
disposition  of  his  latest  literary  labors  is  successfully  carried  out, 
his  debts  will  probably  be  paid  in  full. 

Two  names  have  been  suggested  for  the  new  Stato  to  be  erccfed 
from  parts  of  Michigan  and  Northern  Wisconsin — Superior  and 
Ontonagon.  The  latter  is  the  more  popular,  and  has  the  advan- 
tage of  being  aboriginal.  Superior  is  a  name  that  might  be  ap- 
plied to  a  new  colony  in  New  South  Wales,  as  well  as  a  new 
American  State.  Ontonagon  is  an  Indian  word,  and  is  pro- 
nounced as  if  written  On-ton-aw-gon. 

A  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Bravo,  observing  that  a  largo  rock  had 
fallen  upon  the  track  of  tho  Pittsburg  and  Connellsvilie  Railroad, 
at  a  point  where  there  is  a  sharp  curve,  she  rowed  across  the  river 
to  the  railroad  in  her  father's  skiff',  and  then  running  along  the 
track  waving  a  red  handkerchief,  succeeded  in  attracting  the  at- 
tention of  the  engineer  of  an  approaching  train  just  in  season,  in 
tho  opinion  of  the  officers  on  board,  to  save  the  lives  of  all  on  the 
cars.  Had  they  not  received  timely  warning,  they  probably  would 
have  been  pitched  into  the  river. 

At  the  Mission  Church  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y".,  one  Sunday  even- 
ing, a  young  mau  named  Josiah  Newman  entered  tho  gallery,  and 
approaching  a  young  lady  named  Fflances  J.  Bennett,  drew  a 
small  dagger  and  attempted  to  plunge  it  into  her  breast.  The 
young  lady  screamed,  when  some  gentlemen  interfered,  and  se- 
cured Newman  as  he  was  about  to  make  a  second  thrust  at  the 
young  woman.  It  appears  that  Newman  has  been  paying  his  ad- 
dresses to  Miss  Bennett  for  some  time,  but  she  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  him.  He  says  he  wanted  to  kill  her  out  of  love,  so 
that  no  one  else  could  have  her. 


iran&s  of  ©olo. 

Be  cheerful,  but  not  li^-ht ;  *oIid,  but  not  sad. — Sftuon. 

Success  is  full  of  promise  till  men  get  it ;  and  then  it  is  a 

last  yes  .  •   >m  which  the  bird  bas  flown. — Beaker. 

....  Improve  tbe  wit  you  have  bought  at  a  Air.w  tate,  and  the 
wisdom  you  linve  gained  by 

He  (bat  Studies  books  alone,  will  know  how  things  ought 

to  he  ;  and  he  that  Studies  men,  will  know  how  things  an.'. — / 

....    I  do  not  inquire  how  much  you  have  rc-ud  and  studied  on 

the  human  powers;  but  I  uk  how  you  exert  tho^e  powers. — 
Chapin. 

A  helping  hand  to  one  in  trouble  is  often  like  a  switch  on 

fi  railroad  track— but  one  inch  between  wreck  and  smooth-rolling 
pro  perUyv—  B  teha 

....  Those  who  depend  on  tho  merits  of  their  ancestors  may 
be  said  to  search  in  the  room  of  die  tree  for  those  fruits  which  tbe 
branches  ought  to  produce. — fiurrow. 

Wc  should  art  with  as  mncfa  energy  as  those  who  expect 

everything  from  themselves;  and  wc  should  pray  with  as  much 
earnestness  us  those  who  expect  even-thing  from  God. — Loam* 

Induction  being  the  right  path  to  knowledge,  even-  man, 

whether  he  knows  it  or  not,  uses  induction,  more  or  less,  by  tho 
mere  fact  of  his  Imving  a  human  renson,  and  knowing  anything 
at  all. — Kingslcy. 

....  What  a  strange  desperate  notion  it  is  of  men,  when  they 
have  erred,  that  tilings  arc  at  the  word,  that  nothing  can  be  done 
to  rescue  them  !  whereas  Judas  Iscariol  might  buvc  done  some- 
thing better  than  hang  himself. — Author  Bdpi. 

....  The  manner  in  which  a  youth  encounters  his  first  trouble 
gives  often  a  character  to  his  life  ;  for  it  deride*  whether,  besides 
his  property,  fortune  shall  have  his  spirit  at  her  disposal,  to  exalt, 
depress,  and  play  with,  nt  caprice. — Mountford. 

....  The  heart  must  be  divorced  from  its  idols.  Age  does  a 
great  deal  in  curing  the  man  of  his  frenzy ;  but,  if  God  has  a 
special  work  for  a  man,  he  takes'  a  shorter  and  sharper  course  with 
him.  This  grievous  loss  is  only  a  further  and  more  expensive 
education  for  the  work  of  the  ministry;  it  is  but  saying  more 
closely,  "  Will  you  pay  the  price?" — Cecil. 


Joker's  13uoget. 

What  bar  is  that  which  often  opens,  but  never  shuts  ? — Crowbar. 

"  I'm  transported  to  see  you,"  as  the  thief  said  to  the  kanga- 
roos. 

Some  one  says  "the  lobster  is  a  posthumous  work  of  creation, 
for  it  is  only  red  after  its  death." 

Wanted,  for  the  ornithological  department  of  our  museum,  im- 
mediately, the  beak  and  claws  of  a  toma-hawk. 

A  person  asked  Chapman  if  the  tolling  of  a  bell  did  not  pnt 
him  in  mind  ot  his  latter  end.  He  replied,  "No,  sir;  but  the 
rope  puts  me  in  mind  of  yours." 

We  understand  that  the  fertile  brain  of  Monsieur  Jullien  bas 
been  employed  on  devising  some  new  quadrilles,  and  that  he  in- 
tends bringing  out  a  splendid  arrangement  of  St.  Vitus's  dance. 

"  If  you  children  quarrel  so  about  that  doll,  I'll  break  it ;  there's 
no  peace  where  you  are."  "  O,  do,  mama !"  screamed  the  young 
hopefuls  ;  "  then  we  shall  all  have  a  little  piece." 

Tbe  chaplain  of  the  Edinburgh  gaol  has  resigned  his  situation, 
having  gone  over  to  the  "Free  Church."  His  congregation  had  a 
conscientious  desire  to  follow  their  pastor,  but  the  intolerant 
gaoler  wouldn't  allow  them. 

"  I  wish  to  know,  sir,  if  you  called  me  an  ass  V  "  Yes,  sir,  but 
I  qualified  it."  "Aha,  sir  1  you  qualified  it,  did  you  ?  The  bet- 
ter for  you,  sir;  and  pray  how  did  you  qualify  it  ?"  "I  said  you 
wero  an  ass — all  but  the  ears." 

Fair  and  equal. — Sister — "  Not  givo  a  ball,  Charles  1  Fiddle  I 
Why  not?  1  tell  you  what,  if  you  will  find  the  room,  and  the 
music,  and  the  supper,  and  the  champagne,  and  tbe  ices,  I'll  find 
tbe  ladies.     Come,  now !" 

In  fishing,  we  have  occasionally  seen  a  big  pike  watching  a  bait, 
and  evidently  weighing  tho  chances  between  getting  a  good  din- 
ner and  being  a  good  dinner.  He  should  have  been  able  to  weigh 
very  accurately — he  had  so  many  scales. 

A  gentleman  in  New  Orleans  was  agreeably  surprised,  the  other 
day,  to  find  a  plump  turkey  served  up  for  his  dinner,  and  inquired 
of  his  servant  how  it  was  obtained.  "  Why,  sa,"  replied  Blackee, 
"dat  ar  turkey  is  been  roostin'  on  our  fence  tree  nites ;  eo  dis 
mornin'  I  seize  him  for  de  rent  ob  de  fence." 


THE  FLAGr  OF  OUR  UNION. 

THE    FAVORITE   WEEKLY   MISCELLANEOUS    JOIRKAL. 

DESIGNED  FOR   THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

This  long  established  and  well  known  weekly  paper,  after  ttcelvt  years  of  un- 
equalled prosperity  and  popularity,  has  become  a  "household  word  "  from 
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THE  EAST  AND  WEST. 

Tho  two  picturos  on  this  pago 
represent  tho  antipodos — one  of 
them  dolinonting  a  scene  in  Can- 
ton, China,  tho  other  a  scene  on 
a  prairio  of  the  far  west  of  North 
America.  Tho  subject  of  tho  first 
Bkctch  is  a  group  of  Celestials  on- 
gagod  in  roading  tho  proclama- 
tions posted  up  in  Chinese  about 
tho  walls  of  Canton  by  tho  Eng- 
lish authorities  now  in  possession 
of  that  city,  for  thoir  instruction 
and  government.  Wedded  as 
these  people  aro  to  routine  and  to 
antiquated  notions,  they  cannot 
but  contrast  the  good  order  main- 
tained by  their  conquerors  with 
the  oppression,  disorder  and  li- 
cense practised  or  tolerated  by 
their  late  Governor  Ych,  who  is 
now  happily  in  "durance  vile," 
and  whose  faco  is  enough  to  hang 
him.  For  tho  Chinese  are  certain- 
ly a  bright  and  intelligent  people 
— perhaps  little  understood  by  the 
people  of  the  West.  They  have 
many  virtues  mingled  with  many 
vices.  At  a  very  remote  period, 
they  appear  to  have  reached  a  con- 
siderable state  of  civilization, 
while  the  western  nations  were 
plunged  in  barbarism  to  a  much 
later  date.  They  practised  at  an 
early  age  the  arts  of  domestic  life, 
especially  the  art  of  printing,  and 
the  manufacture  of  silk  and  por- 
celain, while  they  are  said  to  have 
discovered  gunpowder  and  tho 
mariner's  compass.  But  here  they 
have  halted.  The  fine  arts  have 
made  no  great  progress,  and 
though  education  in  reading  and 
writing  is  common,  still  the  masses 
cannot  be  said  to  be  cultivated. 
The  religion  of  Confucius  is  that 
adopted  by  the  court  and  upper 
classes,  and  consists  of  a  refined 
deism,  with  a  great  reverence  for 
ancestors,  and  for  the  moral  pre- 
cepts of  Confucius.  Buddhism  is 
the  religion  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  in  China  Proper,  Mon- 
golia and  Thibet,  which  last  coun- 
try is  its  head-quarters,  being  the 
seat  of  its  most  sacred  llamas.  A 
sort  of  Protestant  Christianity  is 
said  to  have  made  a  pretty  large 
number  of  converts,  the  leaders  of 
the  rebels  who  for  the  past  few 
years  have  won  such  great  victo- 
ries over  the  imperial  arms  being 
said  to  have  embraced  its  tenets. 
The  political  influence  of  China 
extends  considerably  beyond  the 
territorial  limits  of  her  empire,  and 

it  is  customary  for  embassies  to  be  sent  at  stated  times,  generally 
from  two  to  five  years,  from  many  surrounding  countries,  with 
present*  to  the  emperor ;  other  presents  of  at  least  an  equal  value 
being  given  back,  in  return.  The  Chinese  government  affects  to 
consider  the  complimentary  gifts  from  foreign  states  as  so  much 
tribute,  and  in  this  sense  they  enumerate  Anam,  Siam,  the  Laos, 
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Sooloo,  and  even  Great  Britain  as  tributary  nations.  The  native 
records  of  China  extend  as  far  back  as  B.  C.  2204,  and  however 
fabulous  their  early  portion  may  be  considered,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  China  is  the  oldest  existing  dominion  on  the  globe.  Some 
scattered  notices  of  this  empire  appear  in  the  works  of  mediaeval 
travellers,  but  Marco  Polo  was  the  first  among  the  moderns  to  give 


a  detailed  account  of  China,  the 
commencement  of  direct  European 
commerce  with  which  dates  only 
from  the  discovery  of  the  passage 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
first  attempt  of  the  English  to 
open  a  trade  with  China  was  made 
in  1G37,  but  through  the  intrigues 
of  the  Portuguese  established  there, 
the  enterprise  failed.  Afterwards 
the  East  India  Company  carried 
on  traffic  at  the  different  maritime 
ports,  and  chiefly  at  Canton.  In 
1834,  trade  was  permitted  without 
regard  to  neutrality.  In  1839, 
the  Chinese  government  forcibly 
obliged  the  English  merchants  at 
Canton  to  deliver  up  20,233  chests 
of  opium  (a  prohibited  article,  by 
the  way),  which  having  been  de- 
stroyed, and  compensation  refused, 
war  was  declared  by  England,  and 
the  coasts  of  China  were  blockaded 
by  a  British  naval  force.  After  a 
series  of  successes  a  peace  was  con- 
cluded at  Nankin,  Aug.  29,  1842, 
by  which  European  merchants  and 
a  British  consul  were  allowed  to 
reside  at  five  ports — viz.,  Canton, 
Amoy,  Eoo-chow,  Ning-po  and 
Shang-hai.  The  island  or  Hong- 
Kong  was  ceded  to  the  English  in 
perpetuity.  The  present  war  grows 
out  of  repeated  violations  of  treaty 
stipulations  on  the  part  of  the  Chi- 
nese government,  and  of  outrages 
on  the  French  and  English  flags 
and  citizens.  The  relations  be- 
tween this  country  and  China  have 
always  been  amicable,  and  our 
minister  has  been  instructed  by  our 
government  not  to  allow  any  war- 
like demonstrations  on  the  part  of 
our  ships  of  war. — Our  second  pic- 
ture on  this  page  is  an  American 
scene,  and  represents  a  group  of 
Pawnees  on  a  far  western  prairie, 
looking  out  for  their  enemies.  One 
brave  is  standing  on  his  saddle  and 
pointing  towards  the  far  horizon, 
where  the  dim  forms  of  the  foe  are 
supposed  to  be  looming  up.  The 
squaws  and  pappooses,  mounted, 
are  in  the  rear.  One  of  the  red- 
skins is  indulging  in  the  luxury  of 
a  pipe,  but  he  smokes  very  care- 
fully and  undemon  strati  vely  under 
the  lee  of  a  comrade's  horse.  The 
Pawnees  are  adventurous,  wicked 
fellows,  and  probably  the  most  ac- 
complished horse  thieves  in  the 
world.  Splendid  horsemen,  like 
the  Camanches,  the  back  of  a  fly- 
ing steed  is  as  natural  to  them  as 
a  rocking-chair  to  us.  They  are 
well  skilled  in  the  wild  sports  of 
the  West,  and  tho  wild  war  of  the  prairies.  Yet  they  will  not 
long  cumber  the  earth.  Every  year  their  hunting  and  fighting 
grounds  are  narrowed  in  area,  and  with  civilization  pressing  upon 
them  both  from  the  east  and  the  west,  the  red  men,  who  will  not 
settle  down  to  the  peaceable  occupations  of  life,  must  soon  be  num- 
bered with  the  many  nations  and  tribes  that  have  passed  away. 
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SMUTTY  BEAR,  A  CHIEF  OF  THE  SIOUX. 

Tho  accompanying  portrait  of  an  Indian  chief  of  distinction, 
who  lately  paid  a  visit  to  President  Buchanan,  was  drawn  ex- 
pressly for  our  paper  from  an  excellent  photograph  by  Mr.  S. 
Masury.  The  original,  "  Smutty  Bear"  (neither  a  very  poetical 
nor  euphonious  appellation,  by  tho  way),  is  a  chief  of  the  Lower 
Yankton  Sioux  Indians,  about  fifty-six  years  of  age,  and  enjoys  a 
high  reputation  as  a  warrior  and  huntsman.  He  is  also  known  as 
a  steadfast  and  devoted  friend  of  the  whites ;  and  while  at  Wash- 
ington, declared  that  neither  himself,  nor  any  of  his  braves,  had 
ever  shod  the  blood  of  a  pale-faced  brother.  It  is  rarely  that  we 
at  tho  East  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  vigorous,  fine  speci- 
men of  tho  Indian  race.  Tho  Indians  of  the  East  were  never 
comparable  to  those  of  tho  West  in  stature  and  beauty ;  and  the 
few  wo  occasionally  meet  with 
are  "fallen  from  their  high  es- 
tate." The  Indian  who  peddles 
baskets  and  moccasins,  and  who 
shoots  at  a  mark  for  the  lowest 
current  coin  of  the  country,  is 
no  more  to  be  compared  to'  the 
Indian  of  the  prairie,  whoso 
vigorous  arm  sends  an  arrow 
through  and  through  a  buffalo, 
than  one  of  the  "  Borneo  chil- 
dren "  is  to  the  Apollo  Belvi- 
dero.  To  know  the  Indian  as 
he  is,  he  should  be  seen  on  tho 
hunting  trail,  or  the  war-path, 
in  all  tho  glory  of  his  war-paint 
and  plumes,  and  inspired  with 
the  ardor  of  the  battle  and  the 
chase.  Somo  twenty  years  ago, 
however,  our  citizens  had  a  fair 
opportunity  of  judging  of  tho 
Indian  raco  during  the  visit  of 
a  deputations  of  Sauks  and 
Foxes  to  Boston.  There  were 
some  fine-looking  men,  who  re- 
alized the  description  of  poets 
and  romancers.  The  rapid 
fading  away  of  tho  red  race 
from  the  continent  they  onco 
occupied  exclusively,  if  not  a 
mattor  of  serious  regret,  at  least 
appeals  to  our  sensibilities  ;  for 
the  Indians  are  at  least  men, 
and  certainly  possess,  in  spite 
of  natural  and  acquired  vices, 
many  traits  which  command 
consideration.  They  are  brave 
as  steel ;  they  exhibit  the  same 
fortitude  under  cruel  suffering 
which  distinguished  the  Chris- 
tian martyrs  ;  an  eloquence  em- 
bodying the  essentials  of  true 
poetry ;  a  sagacity  which  shames 
the  cultivated  instincts  of  civil- 
ized men.  On  tho^ther  hand, 
they  are  cruel,  sensual,  proud, 
idle,  harsh  in  their  treatment  of 
women,  and  treacherous.  They 
readily  assume  the  vices  of  civ- 
ilization, and  reject  its  teach- 
ings. It  is  quite  evident  that  it 
is  impossible  to  civilize  them, 
or  at  least  to  perpetuate  and 
preserve  them  in  a  state  of  civ- 
ilization. Where  the  experi- 
ment has  been  fully  and  fairly 
tried,  it  has  failed.  That  the 
red  race  and  the  white  cannot 
exist  together  is  a  fixed  fact, 
however  unpleasant  to  the  gen- 
ial philanthropist,  whoso  loving- 
kindness  is  universal.  Of  course 
this  fact  does  not  absolve  us 
from  the  duty  of  continuing  our 
efforts  to  ameliorate  their  con- 
dition, and  to  teach  them  and 
assist  them  as  far  as  possible. 
"  Although  the  continent  or 
America,"  says  Edward  Ever- 
ett (address  delivered  at  Bloody 
Broolcjj  "when  discovered  by 
the  Europeans,  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  native  tribes,  it 
was  obviousiy  the  purpose  of 


Providence  that  it  should  become  the  abode  ot  civilization,  the 
arts  and  Christianity.  How  shall  -these  blessings  be  intro- 
duced ?  Obviously  by  no  other  process — none  other  is  practicable 
— than  an  emigration  to  tho  new-found  continent  from  tho  civil- 
ized communities  of  Europe.  This  is  doubly  necessary,  not  only 
as  being  the  only  process  adequato  to  produce  the  desired  end, 
but  in  order  to  effect  another  great  purpose  in  the  order  of  Provi- 
dence, namely,  the  establishment  of  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  vic- 
tims of  persecution,  and  the  opening  of  a  new  field  of  action,  where 
principles  of  liberty  and  improvement  could  he  developed,  with- 
out the  restraints  imposed  on  the  work  of  reform  by  long  estab- 
lished and  inveterate  abuses.  Thero  was,  thercf  j'  c,  a  moral  ne- 
cessity that  the  two  races  should  be  brought  into  contact  in  the 
newly-discovered  region ;  the  one,  ignorant,  weak  in  everything 
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that  belongs  to  intellectual  strength,  ieebly  redeeming  tho  imper- 
fection of  the  savage  by  the  stern  and  cheerless  virtues  of  the  wil- 
derness ;  the  other,  strong  in  his  powerful  arts,  in  his  weapons  of 
destruction,  in  his  capacity  of  combination ;  strong  in  the  intellec- 
tual and  moral  elevation  of  his  character  and  purposes — the  two 
thus  separated  by  a  chasm  which  seems  all  but  impassable!  A 
fearful  approach — a  perilous  contiguity!  But  how  shall  it  be 
avoided  ?  Shall  this  fair  continent,  adequate  to  the  sopport  of 
civilized  millions,  on  which  nature  has  bestowed  her  richest 
bounties,  lie  wa3te,  the  exclusive  domain  of  the  savage  and  wild 
beast  1  If  not,  how  shall  it  be  settled?  The  age  of  miracles  is 
past ;  the  emigrants  must  be  brought  hither,  and  sustained  here, 
by  the  usual  motives  and  impulses  which  operate  on  the  minds  of 
men.  If  things  are  left  to  second  causes,  the  passion  for  adven- 
ture, the  thirst  for  gold,  will 
spur  on  tho  remorseless  bands 
of  Pizarro  and  Cortes.  Pros- 
pects of  political  aggrandize- 
ment and  commercial  profit 
must  actuate  the  planters  of  Vir- 
ginia. The  arm  of  5  pi  ritual 
persecution  must  drive  out  the 
suffering  Puritan  in  search  of  a 
place  of  rest.  In  correspon- 
dence with  the  motives  which 
prompt  the  separate  expedi- 
tions, or  the  individual  leaders, 
will  be  the  relations  established 
with  the  natives.  In  Spanish 
America,  a  wild  and  merciless 
crusade  will  be  established 
against  them  ;  they  will  be  hunt- 
ed by  the  war-horse  and  the 
bloodhound,  vast  multitudes 
will  perish,  the  residue  will  be 
enslaved,  their  labor  made  a 
source  of  profit,  and  they  will 
thereby  be  preserved  from  anni- 
hilation. In  the  Anglo-Saxon 
settlements,  treaties  will  be  en- 
tered into,  mutual  rights  ac- 
knowledged, the  artificial  rela- 
tions of  independent  and  allied 
states  will  be  established,  and, 
as  the  civilized  race  rapidlv 
multiplies,  the  native  tribes  will 
recede,  sink  into  the  wilderness, 
and  disappear.  Mil  lions  of 
Mexicans,  escaping  the  exter- 
minating sword  of  the  conquer- 
ors, subsist  in  a  miserable  vas- 
salage to  the  present  day ;  ot 
the  tribes  that  inhabited  New 
England,  not  on  individual  of 
unmixed  blood,  and  speaking 
the  language  of  his  fathers,  re- 
mains. Was  this  an  unavoid- 
able consequence  ?  However 
deplorable,  there  is  too  much 
reason  to  think  it  was."  The 
Indians  of  our  northwest  occu- 
py still  a  vast  tract  of  territory 
as  their  hunting  and  fishing 
grounds,  for  they  cannot  exist 
by  the  chase  without  a  wide 
range.  Yet,  instead  of  increas-  . 
ing,  their  numbers  are  dimin- 
ishing. They  are  decimated  by 
the  tierce  wars  they  persist  in 
waging  against  each  other,  by 
the  hardships  of  a  nomadic  life, 
by  epidemic  diseases,  which 
they  have  no  skill  in  combat- 
ing, and  by  their  excessive  use 
of  ardent  spirits.  The  game  on 
which  they  subsist  yearly  di-* 
minishes,  and  they  will  not  re- 
sort to  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  as  a  substitute.  They  can- 
not now  go,  further  west,  for 
civilization  meets  them  in  a 
long  stretch  on  the  Pacific 
shore,  as  impassable  to  them  as 
a  wall  of  circurrvvallation.  They 
are  fading  away,  and  very  soon 
the  places  that  knew  them  shall 
know  them  no  more  forever.  It 
is  the  gruat  law  of  nature. 
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TILE  GOLD  BOBBEBS: 

— on, — 

THE  AUSTRALIAN  ADVENTURERS. 


BY  II.  E.  BENNETT, 

AUTHOR   OP   "IDE   DIAMOND   9EF.KER9,"   "FORESTERS   OP   NORWAT." 

[concluded.] 

CHAPTER  XVII.— [continued.] 

This  gentleman  was  named  Sir  Edward  Stanley,  and  tho  death 
of  his  father  had  summoned  him  to  England,  where  a  great  name 
and  a  largo  inheritance  awaited  him. 

Ono  day,  Mrs.  Irving  wont  in  quest  of  Bijou,  who  was  playing 
on  deck  with  her  friend. 

"Madame,"  said  Sir  Edward,  "  I'm  afraid  I  shall  steal  away 
your  little  daughter." 

"She  is. not  my  daughter,"  replied  Mrs.  Irving;  "but  if  she 
were  so,  I  could  not  love  her  more  than  I  do." 

"Af  loast,"  said  tho  young  man,  "she  is  nearly  related  to  you." 

"Not  in  tho  least,"  replied  Mrs.  Irving.  "  Sho  is  an  orphan 
wo  bare  adopted." 

"  Sho  loves  you  dearly,  I  dare  say,"  said  the  young  man,  kiss- 
ing the  child  and  placing  her  in  the  arms  of  her  adopted  mother, 
whilo  she  struggled  to  get  back  to  her  friend. 

A  month  had  glided  away  since  the  departure  of  the  good  ship 
from  Melbourne. 

"  In  two  months,"  said  the  doctor,  as  they  were  all  on  deck, — 
"in  two  months  we  shall  see  England." 

"  Two  months  !"  cried  Emerald.     "  Two  centuries!" 

"We  have  had  fine  weather,"  said  the  doctor;  "a  bright  sky 
and  a  smooth  sea ;  but  we  haven't  made  much  progress." 

"  We  shall  make  too  much  before  to-morrow,  I'm  afraid,"  said 
tho  captain,  who  was  passing  at  that  moment,  and  he  pointed  to 
the  northwest.  "  We  shall  spread  precious  little  canvass  to-night, 
and  yet  we  shall  make  fifteen  knots." 

"So  much  the  better,"  replied  the  doctor;  "we  shall  reach 
port  sooner." 

The  captain  was  not  mistaken  in  his  predictions.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night  a  general  cracking  was  heard.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  tempest  burst  forth  with  fury.  Every  ono  was  awakened  at 
tho  same  time.  Nothing  is  more  terrifying  to  a  landsman  than  to 
be  started  in  the  night-time  by  the  noise  of  an  unchained  tempest. 
To  hear  the  wind  hissing  like  a  thousand  serpents  in  the  dead  of 
night,  to  feel  the  successive  shocks  of  the  ship  now  rising  to  the 
summit  of  a  mountainous  swell,  then  plunging  down,  down,  down 
into  an  abyss,  to  suffer  helplessly  from  that  terrible  rolling  which 
seems  to  displace  your  heart  and  dislocate  your  joints ;  these  are 
impressions  that  no  one  can  forget  who  has  navigated  the  southern 
seas,  where  these  blows  are  as  furious  as  they  are  unexpected. 

Dr.  Irving,  who,  a  few  hours  before,  had  sighed  for  a  gale,  was 
now  terrified  at  its  violence.  Like  most  Englishmen,  he  was  ac- 
customed to  the  sea,  and  he  had  sailed  in  his  youth,  but  he  had 
never  seen  such  a  commotion  of  the  elements  before.  He  dressed 
himself  hastily,  and  went  on  deck  to  ascertain  personally  the 
extent  of  the  danger. 

The  sea  was  furious ;  the  waves  rose  like  immense  mountains, 
dashing  themselves  against  the  sides  of  the  ship,  and  sometimes 
threatening  to  overtop  the  bulwarks.  Still  admiration  mingled 
with  his  terror.  The  gale  lasted  for  several  hours,  but  the  good 
ship  weathered  it,  and  the  next  evening  the  storm  had  sensibly 
abated.  Tho  next  day  tho  sun  rose  in  an  unclouded  sky,  and 
though  the  sea  was  still  turbulent  and  covered  with  foam,  the 
wind  was  steady,  the  good  ship  covered  with  a  cloud  of  canvass, 
and  swiftly  ploughing  her  way  towards  tho  welcome  shores  of 
England.  v 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 
sir  Edward's  narrative. 

Sir  Edward  Stanley  had  been  constant  in  his  attentions  to 
the  Irvings.  Bijou  was  almost  always  with  him,  and  perceiving, 
with  a  child's  keenness,  his  affection  for  her,  sometimes  imposed 
upon  his  indulgence.  A  warm  attachment  had  also  sprung  up 
between  Sir  Edward  and  Hermann.  When  tho  two  young  men 
did  not  form  a  part  of  the  family  group,  they  walked  tho  deck 
arm-in-arm,  engaged  in  earnest  conversation.  Sir  Edward's 
melancholy  was  invariable.  Tho  doctor  had  been  struck  by  it. 
The  coolness  with  which  he  had  at  first  met  Sir  Edward's  ad- 
vances had  completely  disappeared  before  the  unaffected  kindness 
he  had  shown  to,  and  the  interest  he  had  manifested  in  his  family. 
He  even  sought  opportunities  of  engaging  him  in  conversation 
and  obtaining  his  confidence. 

One  morning,  when  he  was  alone  with  him,  he  said : 

"  Well,  my  young  friend,  we  shall  soon  reach  port,  and  you 
must  bo  happy  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  your  family  again. 

"Ah,"  replied  the  young  man,  after  a  moment's  silence,  "I 
have  no  reason  to  rejoice,  for  I  shall  have  sad  duties  to  perform, 
perhaps — "     He  stopped  abruptly,  as  if  he  had  said  too  much. 

"  Don't  be  afraid  to  confide  your  troubles  to  me,"  said  the  doc- 
tor. "I  have  had  trials  enough  myself  to  give  me  the  right  of 
consoling  others." 

Sir  Edward  pressed  the  doctor's  hand  gratefully  and  warmly. 

" I  thank  you,  doctor,"  said  he,  "for  the  interest  you  take  in 
me.  Erom  the  first  day  I  saw  you,  I  felt  attracted  to  you  by  a 
sympathy  I  could  not  control ;  and  yet  I  am  a  true  Englishman. 
I  am  no  prodigal  of  my  friendship  or  of  my  secrets.     You  have 


guessed  rightly  thnt  I  suffer  secretly.  You  aro  tho  first  man  to 
wh«u  I  have  confessed  it.  But  this  confidence  costs  mo  no  pang, 
for  in  spito  of  my  grief  and  anxiety,  I  have  nothing  to  reproach 
myself  with. 

"  I  am  tho  eldest  son  of  Sir  Edward  Stanley,  and  I  have  two 
sisters.  We  lost  our  mother  when  wo  were  quite  young.  My 
father  brought  us  up  with  a  sovere  kindness,  which  mado  us  fear 
him  while  wo  loved  him.  He  tlestined  a  marriago  in  high  life  for 
mo,  an  affair  which  ho  had  settled  on  with  one  of  his  friends  for  a 
long  time,  nnd  of  which  ho  sometimes  spoko  to  mo  without  my 
attaching  much  importance  to  tho  matter.  My  intended  brido 
was  still  a  child,  and  would  be  but  seventeen  when  I  was  thirty. 
I  waited  patiently,  and  in  the  meantime  employed  in  the  pleasures 
of  youth,  tho  liberty  and  the  large  sums  of  money  my  father'B 
generosity  allowed  mo.  My  thirtieth  birthday  was  approaching, 
and  found  mo  desperatoly  in  love  with  a  young  girl  of  humble 
life — a  shop-girl ;  but  0  how  beautiful  and  virtuous  my  Mary  was  I 
To  cut  short  a  painful  story,  wo  resorted  to  the  dangerous  expe- 
dient of  a  clandestine  marriage.  In  the  midst  of  my  stolen 
happiness,  tho  imperious  mandate  of  my  father  commanded 
an  immediate  fulfilment  of  the  matrimonial  contract  he  had 
mado  for  me.  But  for  Mary's  entreaties,  I  would  then  have 
confessed  the  whole ;  but  my  confession  was  only  partial.  I 
avowed  that  I  loved  another — a  girl  in  humble  circumstances. 
A?t  this  his  passion  burst  forth,  terrible  and  uncontrolled.  But  I 
.was  firm  in  my  refusal  to  marry  the  lady  he  had  destined  for  me. 
My  father  drove  me  from  his  presence,  commanding  me  to  leave 
London,  and  never  return  except  as  a  penitent  and  ready  to  obey 
his  behests.  Eight  days  passed  without  his  consenting  to  seo  me. 
Maiy  advised  me  to  leave  England,  and  wait  until  my  father's 
anger  had  subsided. 

"  I  then  realized  how  sad  a  thing  a  dependent's  life  is  for  a  man 
of  heart  and  intellect.  I  resolved  to  try  my  fortune,  and  sailed 
for  Australia,  after  promising  to  send  for  my  wife  as  soon  as  I 
was  able.  You  have  a  feeling  heart,  and  can  guess  how  much  I 
suffered.     Yet  I  parted  from  her  who  was  dearer  than  life  to  me." 

Sir  Edward  was  compelled  by  his  emotions  to  pause  here,  and 
did  not  resume  his  story  for  some  moments. 

"I  sailed,"  he  added,  at  last,  "with  less  chance  of  success  than 
energy  and  good  will.  I  hardly  arrived  at  Port  Philip,  when  I 
received  a  letter  from  Mary,  in  which  she  said  :  '  It  is  absolutely 
imperative  that  I  should  leave  my  situation.  If  I  had  the  means, 
I  would  join  you  immediately.  But  alas  1  we  are  so  poor.  I 
hardly  know  what  to  do.  There  is  one  resource :  I  have  an  old 
aunt  who  is  quite  rich,  but  whom  I  have  not  seen  for  some  years. 
I  am  going  to  her  to  implore  her  assistance.  The  moment  I  can 
get  money  enough  for  my  passage,  I  shall  sail.  I  will  soon  write 
you  the  result  of  my  application.'  Since  then  I  have  not  heard  a 
word.  I  have  written  a  hundred  letters,  but  received  no  answer. 
I  have  waited  and  hoped.  Perhaps  her  wealthy  relative  has  re- 
fused to  let  her  go ;  perhaps  her  letters  have  been  lost  upon  the 
way.  A  thousand  times  I  have  been  on  tho  point  of  returning ; 
but  I  did  not  wish  to  go  back  destitute,  and  my  father  did  not 
recall  me.  I  have  been  punished  for  my  foolish  pride  and  hesita- 
tion, for  my  father  is  dead,  and  my  place  was  beside  him  in  his 
last  moments.  My  sisters  wrote  me  that  my  presence  was  neces- 
sary in  London,  and  I  am  returning  with  a  heavy  heart.  Did  my 
father  pardon  me  at  last ?  Shall  I  see  Mary?  Whilo  I  was  in 
Australia,  I  thought  only  of  her.  At  the  moment  of  arriving, 
doubt  seizes  on  my  mind,  and  I  am  afraid." 

"  Cherish  hope,"  said  the  doctor,  pressing  his  hand.  "Each 
ono  bears  his  cross  in  this  world,  only  it  is  more  or  less  heavy." 

At  last  the  long  and  tedious  voyage  was  nearly  ended,  to  the 
general  joy  of  the  passengers. 

" To-morrow,"  said  the  captain,  "we  shall  doubtless  be  in  the 
Mersey." 

Sir  Edward  approached  Emerald. 

"Pardon  me,  Miss  Irving,"  said  he;  "  perhaps  this  is  an  un- 
timely moment  to  make  a  request,  but  wo  are  nearing  the  shore, 
and  who  knows  if  we  shall  ever  meet  again  ?  Your  father's  plans 
are  undecided ;  he  knows  not  where  he  shall  settle,  and  is  unable 
to  give  me  his  address.  He  has  mine,  but  if  he  forgets  it,  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  resume  an  agreeable  intimacy.  I  trust,  however, 
that  our  acquaintance  will  be  kept  up.  I  have  two  sisters,  who 
would  be  most  happy  to  make  your  acquaintance." 

Emerald  said  she  should  be  delighted  to  know  them,  and  Mcli- 
da,  who  had  now  recovered  her  health  and  spirits,  expressed  the 
same  sentiment, 

"  Then,  ladies,"  said  Sir  Edward,  "  you  give  me  the  flattering 
hope  that  you  will  not  let  your  father  forget  mc." 

"  He  never  forgets  his  friends,"  said  Melida. 

"  Well,  Sir  Edward,"  said  the  doctor,  approaching,  "you  seem 
sadder,  than  usual.     Do  you  regret  leaving  the  ship  ?" 

"  I  regret  parting  from  you  and  your  family,  sir." 

"  Give  us  your  hand,"  said  the  doctor;  "you  wont  get  rid  of 
us  so  easily.  Why,  man,  friends  are  not  so  plenty  in  this  world, 
that  we  can  afford  to  neglect  trusty  ones.  I  shall  certainly  call 
on  you.  You  are  going  to  meet  your  sisters,  and  to  take  posses- 
sion of  a  fortune  and  a  wife,  perhaps." 

Sir  Edward  sighed. 

The  next  morning  two  cannon  shots  saluted  the  sunrise.  The 
Sea-Star  was  entering  the  Liverpool  docks.  The  greatest  confu- 
sion reigned  aboard  ;  some  wcro  uttering  frenzied  hurrahs,  others 
singing.  In  such  a  moment  the  passengers  havo  but  a  single 
thought,  a  single  occupation,  to  secure  their  trunks  and  boxes. 
They  come  and  go,  forget  each  other,  and  sometimes  separate 
without  saying  good-by. 

The  doctor  and  his  family  drove  to  the  Waterloo  Hotel.  Sir 
Edward  started  immediately  for  London,  charging  the  doctor  to 
send  him  his  address,  or  rather  to  call  and  see  him  as  soon  as  he 


came  up  to  town.     Ho  begged  Hermann  not  to  forget  him,  and 
they  parted. 

Soon  after  breakfast,  Dr.  Irving  despatched  a  letter  to  William 
Nelson,  announcing  that  Jlicy  should  bo  in  London  the  next  day 
by  tho  first  train.  The  Irving  family  accordingly  reached  London 
without  accident,  and  tho  first  to  welcome  them  was  Nelson. 
Melida  nearly  fainted  at  the  sight  of  him,  but  he  clasped  her  in 
his  arms,  and  pressed  her  to  his  heart.  All  tiic  woes  of  the  past 
wcro  forgotten  in  that  meeting.  After  a  day  of  unajloycd  happi- 
ness, plans  for  the  futuro  were  decided  on.  Tho  doctor  the  next 
day  hired  a  small  house,  put  up  his  sign  again,  and  was  prepared 
for  business.  The  marriago  of  Melida  and  Nelson  was  fixed  for 
an  early  date. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


A  mtstery  unravelled. 


One  day,  whilo  arranging  his  papers,  the  doctor  found  Sir 
Edward's  card. 

"Ah !"  thought  he,  "  I  ought  to  havo  called  on  him  before  this. 
I  will  go  to-morrow." 

So  the  next  day,  when  he  went  to  vjsit  his  patients,  ho  called. 
Tho  house  was  a  magnificent  ono,  containing  every  indication  of 
comfort  and  opulence. 

"Pshaw!"  said  he,  to  himself,  dismissing  a  feeling  of  embar- 
rassment, "I  don't  come  hero  to  ask  a  favor."  And  ho  handed 
his  card  to  a  servant. 

Ho  was  ushered  into  a  drawing-room,  furnished  richly  and  lux- 
uriously. He  was  looking  about  him  with  surprise,  mingled  with 
curiosity,  when  two  fair-haired  young  ladies  tripped  lightly  into 
the  room. 

"  Good-morning,  doctor,"  said  one  of  them. 

"  Good-morning,  doctor,"  said  the  other,  offering  her  hand. 

Dr.  Irving  could  hardly  conceal  his  surprise.  One  of  tho  ladies 
then  said : 

"  Sit  down  between  us,  doctor  ;  we  havo  a  great  deal  to  talk 
about.  And  in  the  first  place,  how  is  Bijou,  and  how  is  Miss 
Emerald  ?  My  brother  will  soon  be  back ;  but  you  mustn't  run 
away,  for  he'd  be  so  sorry  if  you  didn't  wait  for  him.  He  ex- 
pected you  before  this ;  and  sister  and  I  wero  very  anxious  to 
make  your  acquaintance." 

"I  thank  you,  ladies,"  said  the  doctor, somewhat  confused;  "if 
I  had  known — if  I  had  thought,  that  is — " 

"My  brother  is  very  much  attached  to  yon,  sir,"  said  tho  taller 
of  the  girls,  who  must  have  been  the  eldest.  "Not  a  day  has 
passed  that  he  hasn't  spoken  of  you,  your  wife  and  daughters, 
and  the  beautiful  little  girl  you  have  adopted.  We  are  quite 
anxious  to  see  them." 

"Mary  is  right,"  said  the  other  sister;  "and  if  we  had  known 
where  you  lived,  we  should  certainly  have  called." 

"Really,  ladies,"  said  the  doctor,  who  had  never  seen  so  much 
grace  and  habitude  du  monde  in  young  girls,  "I  cannot  tell  you 
how  delighted  I  am  at  your  brother's  remembrance  of  us." 

"  You  need  not  be  surprised,"  said  the  younger  sister.  "  When 
my  brother  says  to  any  one,  - 1  love  you,'  it  means  forever.  He 
is  so  good,  so  generous;  isn't  he,  sister?" 

"It  is  not  for  us  to  eulogize  him, Marietta,"  replied  Mary;  "ho 
is  our  brother," 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened. 

"  My  dear  doctor,"  said  Sir  Edward,  hurrying  forward  and 
seizing  his  hand ;  "  hero  you  are  at  last  I  You  can't  think  how 
much  your  neglect  has  affected  me." 

"  We  have  been  telling  the  doctor  so,"  said  Marietta,  with  an 
impatient  air. 

"  But  he  means  to  make  hit%teace  by  coming  very  often,"  said 
Mary. 

"Ah,  doctor,"  said  Edward,  smiling,  "  you  wont  get  off  too 
cheaply,  I  assure  you.  These  girls  are  the  veriest  little  tyrants  in 
the  world ;  I  surrender  yon  to  them  for  your  punishment.  I  hope 
tho  ladies  are  well.  What  has  become  of  Mr.  Brand  ?  Ho 
promised  to  bring  me  tidings  of  you." 

"  They  are  quite  well,  I  thank  you,"  replied  the  doctor.  "But 
how  is  it  with  you?     You  must  have  much  to  tell  .me." 

"Dear  sisters,"  said  Sir  Edward,  "will  you  deprive  us  of  vour 
society  for  a  little  while?  You  shall  seo  Bijou  by-and-by,  if  you 
aro  good  girls." 

The  two  young  ladies  rose,  and  curtesied  deeply;  then,  with  a 
smile  on  their  lips,  they  pressed  the  doctor's  hand. 

"  Good-by,  doctor,"  said  both  of  them.  "  We  shall  see  you 
again  shortly.  Give  our  best  respects  to  Mrs.  Irving  and  the 
young  ladies." 

"I  will,  most  certainly,"  replied  the  doctor,  "for  I  must  make 
my  peace  with  you." 

"  Well,  Sir  Edward,"  he  said,  when  they  were  alone,  "  what 
have  you  learned  in  relation  to  your  young  wife  ?" 

"  Very  sad  news,"  replied  Sir  Edward,  with  a  deep  sigh.  "  I 
shall  never  forgive  myself  for  having  injured  her  by  a  single  doubt. 
I  have  seen  her  aunt,  the  only  person  who  could  give  me  tidings 
of  her.  This  is  what  I  learned.  Mary  came  to  her  aunt,  and 
confessed  tho  secret  marriage.  Her  aunt  reproached  here  severely 
for  having  contracted  such  an  alliance,  for  she  feared  that  I  should 
be  induced  by  my  aristocratic  friends  to  repudiate  it.  But  poor 
Mary  insisted  that  I  was  true  to  her,  and  urged  her  to  advance 
the  means  to  enable  her  to  join  me.  In  the  condition  of  her 
health,  it  was  certainly  a  hazardous  "undertaking;  but  nothing 
could  shake  her  resolution.  Einally  the  aunt  advanced  the  neces- 
sary funds,  and  threo  days  afterwards,  she  had  engaged  a  passage 
on  board  an  Australian  ship.  Her  aunt  found  out  afterwards  that, 
fearful  of  a  refusal  in  case  of  asking  for  too  much  money,  she  had 
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only  taken  enough  to  procure  a  steerage  passage.  She  must  hflVQ 
Mill',  red  terribly." 

•'  Poor  young  woman  !"  said  the  doctor. 

"Yea.  poor  woman  I"  replied  Sir  Edward.  "What  can  have 
hocomo  of  her*1     With  an  infant,  without  money  I    She  must 

Imvc  thought  that  Melbourne  was  a  village  of  about  ton  1 

and  that  she  had  only  to  ask  for  me  to  find  mo.  Ah,  doctor  !  nt 
the  thought  of  her  dying  of  want  in  some  obscure  place,  my  heart 
Braka  within  mo,  and  I  think  of  going  hark  to  Australia,  in  the 
hope  that  she  may  huvo  reached  it,  and  maybe  alivo  there  still. 
Without  means,  supposing  her  to  get  there,  how  could  she  have 
made  her  way  back  !"  • 

"Hovo  v'ju  obtained  no  other  information  respecting  her?" 
asked  the  doctor,  mechanically. 

"  yes,1'  replied  Sir  Edward,  with  a  distracted  air.  "  Her  aunt 
told  me  she  must  have  sailed  on  the  tenth  or  twentieth  of  Decem- 
ber, 1852,  in  an  emigrant  ship  called  the  Marco  Polo." 

"  The  Marco  Polo  !"  cried  tho  doctor,  suddenly  rising1.  "  It  fa 
the"  vassal  on  which  I  myself  took  passage.  Can  it  he?"  Then 
lie  paused,  as  if  terrified  at  what  ho  was  ahout  to  say. 

"Whfltia  tho  matter  with  you?"  asked  Sir  Edward,  involun- 
tary turning  pale. 

"  Nothing,"  replied  Irving,  who  had  mastered  his  emotions. 
"  I  was  struck  by  tho  name  of  tho  vessel.  If  I  were  at  home,  I 
might  give  you  some  facts  which  might  assist  you.  Wdl  you 
como  with  me,  or  shall  I  send  them  to  you  1" 

"  With  you,"  replied  Sir  Edward,  rising. 

On  their  way,  the  doctor  questioned  tho  young  man  closely, 
and  every  reply  seemed  to  strengthen  his  own  convictions. 

"  'Tis  extraordinary — incredible,"  thought  he. 

"Yes,"  said  Sir  Edward;  "I  must  return  to  Australia;  it  is 
my  duty." 

They  had  now  reached  Dr.  Irving's  house,  and  the  doctor  hur- 
ried Sir  Edward  into  his  study,  scarcely  giving  him  time  to  pay 
his  respects  to  Mrs.  Irving  and  Emerald,  who  were  surprised  and 
delighted  to  see  him.  Tho  doctor  opened  a  desk,  and  appeared 
to  he  searching  for  something. 

"  There  it  is,"  said  ho,  handing  two  letters  to  Sir  Edward. 
"Do  you  recognize  that  hand-writing?" 

"It  is  my  own,"  replied  the  young  man,  greatly  excited.  "I 
wrote  these  two  letters  to  Mary  on  the  eve  of  my  departure.  How 
comes  it — " 

"Ask  of  God,  who  givoth  life  and  death  to  man, — of  destiny, 
which  forces  you  to  rush  towards  misfortune  instead  of  remaining 
and  being  happy.  Scat  yourself  beside  mo.  I  am  going  to  im- 
part a  distressing  secret,  but,  however  sad,  certainly  is  preferablo 
to  doubt." 

Tho  doctor  then  detailed  to  Sir  Edward  his  first  voyage,  the 
death  of  poor  Mary,  and  the  adoption  of  Bijou.  Sir  Edward  did 
not  utter  a  word,  but  tho  tears  that  coursed  down  his  cheeks  elo- 
quently told  the  depth  and  sincerity  of  his  sorrow* 

"  Courage !"  said  the  doctor.  "At  least  you  have  a  child  left — 
our  dear  little  Bijou." 

At  this  word,  Sir  Edward  lifted  his  head,  and  a  smile  played 
over  his  lips.  He  rose,  opened  the  door,  and  went  towards  the 
parlor  where  he  had  seen  the  ladies  and  the  child  when  he  camo 
in.  Ho  caught  Bijou  from  Emerald's  arms,  and  covered  the  half- 
frightened  child  with  kisses,  muttering  such  strange  words  that 
Emerald  recoiled,  thinking  he  was  mad. 

"  It  is  her  father !"  said  the  doctor,  to  the  ladies  ;  "  that  explains 
his  ecstacy." 

"Hor  father  !"  cried  Emerald  ;  and  she  turned  pale,  and  sunk 
into  an  arm-chair,  pressing  her  hand  to  her  heart. 

Edward  almost  stifled  Bijou  with  caresses,  so  that  the  child, 
though  very  fond  of  him,  began  to  shrink  at  his  demonstrations. 
It  was  worse  yet  when  he  asked  to  tako  her  away. 

"  You  arc  mine,"  said  Sir  Edward.  "  You  shall  sec  how  fond 
of  you  my  sisters  will  be." 

The  doctor  touched  his  arm,  and  pointed  to  Emerald,  who  hid 
her  face  in  her  hands  to  conceal  her  tears. 

"A  little  patience,"  ho  said.  "  She  is  devotedly  attached  to 
this  child.  In  recompense  for  her  care  of  it,  you  must  give  her  a 
little  time  to  prepare  for  a  separation  which  will  bo  painful  to  all 
of  us." 

Sir  Edward  blushed  with  shame ;  then  approaching  Emerald, 
he  placed  the  little  girl  in  her  lap. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Irving,"  said  he.  "I  obeyed  an  im- 
pulse of  solfishness  and  ingratitudo,  of  which  I  repent.  Forgive 
me." 

Emerald  gave  him  hor  hand  frankly,  and  he  raised  it  respect- 
fully to  his  lips. 

"Bijou  is  yours,"  said  ho.  "  She  is  tho  child  of  your  heart;  I 
have  no  right  over  her.  Keep  her,  only  let  mo  come  and  see  her 
every  day." 

Not  a  voice  was  raised  to  bid  him  take  her.  but  the  permission 
he  asked  was  unanimously  granted.  He  made  good  use  of  it, 
for,  two  months  afterwards,  he  said  totVe  doctor : 

"  I  must  either  live  with  you,  or  you  must  come  and  live  with 
me,  for  I  spend  all  my  time  here." 

"  Take  away  Bijou,"  said  the  good  ttoctor,  with  a  sigh. 

"  I  should  come  back  all  the  same,"  said  Sir  Edward,  with  a 
sigh;  "for  I  love  your  daughter  Emerald,  and  I  am  this  morning 
to  ask  you  for  her  hand." 

"Here  is  mine,"  said  the  doctor.  "As  for  Emerald's,  yon 
must  ask  her.  Come  back  and  dine  with  us.  She  will  give  you 
an  answer  herself.  You  will  be  Orestes  and  Pylades,"  he  added, 
alluding  to  Hermann  and  "William  Nelson,  who  were  inseparable 
friends. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Sir  Edward  was  punctual  to  the  ap- 
pointment.    He  was  received  by  the  doctor. 


"Doe.-*  she  consent  to  wife  V  asked  Sir  Edward,  in 

ibling  voice, 
"J  think  she  does,"  replied  the  doctor,  ushering  him  in£o  the 
■  torn. 
no    '  asked  Sir  Edward,  with  an  eager  look  at  Emerald. 
"  1  think  it  must  be  Bmorald,  dropping  her  even, 

"since  I  can't  part  with  my  little  girl." 

"And  becno  i    hi  loves  you,  Sir  Edward/'  whispered  Hermann^ 

"  I  found  that  out  long 

Sir  Edward  pressed  Hermann's  hand,  and  thanked  him  with  a 
warm  glai 

The  union  of  Sir  Edward  and  Emerald  was  fr 
day  with  that  of  MaUda  and  Nelson.    Nelson  und  Hermann  left 
the  doctor's  in  company. 

"  You  and  Sir  1'Mwnrd  will  soon  be  h'ippy,"  thought  Hermann, 
"  while  I — there  is  no  happiness  for  mo  on  this  side  o!  the 
grave." 

lie  went  to  bed  that  night  in  a  fit  of  heavy  despondency,  and 
his  Bleep  was  troubled.  Louisa  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream, 
sometimes  fresh  and  smiling  as  he  had  seen  her  at  Ballurnt,  some- 
times disfigured  by  Sickness,  like  her  portrait.  His  grief  awoke 
him ;  then  he  fell  asleep  to  encounter  tho  same  visions.  The  next 
morning  he  rose  unrefreshed.  Hoping  that  air  and  exercise  would 
calm  his  feverish  agitation,  ho  went  out  at  an  early  hour.  Nel- 
son's house,  where  he  lodged,  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hyde 
Park.  lie  crossed  it,  and  thenco  repaired  to  the  shady  walks  of 
Kensington  Garden.  He  sauntered  along  in  a  dreamy  mood, 
when,  at  the  turn  of  an  alley,  ho  saw  a  young  girl  approaching, 
with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  as  if  6he  were  looking  for 
something  she  had  lost. 

As  soon  as  he  saw  her,  Hermann  uttered  a  cry,  and  stepped 
back.  The  stranger  looked  at  him  with  astonishment,  and  then 
continued  her  search.  Hermann  felt  so  weak  that  he  was  obliged 
to  support  himself  against  a  trco.  He  thought  he  must  be  tho 
victim  of  some  hallucination. 

"  The  same  age,"  said  he,  "the  same  shape,  the  same  expres- 
sion !    Am  I  going  mad  ?     Louisa !"  he  called,  in  a  low  voice. 

Tho  young  girl  stopped,  looked  at  him,  and  then  went  towards 
him. 

"  You  called  me,  sir,"  she  said,  in  a  gentle  voice  that  thrilled 
his  heart-strings. 

"  In  the  name  of  Heaven !"  said  Hermann,  clasping  his  hands, 
"  tell  me  if  yon  are  a  spirit." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  sir,"  said  the  young  girl,  moving  a 
step  back  in  alarm. 

"  Do  not  leave  me  thus,"  said  Hermann,  in  a  supplicating  tone. 
"  Pear  not ;  I  am  an  honest  man,  incapable  of  uttering  a  single 
word  that  could  wound  your  cars.  But  I  must  look  at  you — 
must  hear  your  voice.  You  are  the  living  picture  of  one  I  loved, 
who  died  in  Australia." 

"In  Australia?"  murmured  the  young  girl,  drawing  a  little 
nearer.  "  That  is  a  wretched  country,  far,  far  away.  I  know  it 
only  by  name ;  but  my  poor  sister  went  there,  and  she  never 
came  back." 

"  Your  sister,"  cried  Hermann,  "  must  have  been  my  poor 
Louisa  I     Only  two  sisters  could  be  so  much  alike." 

"Are  you  Mr.  Hermann  Brand  ?"  cried  tho  young  girl.  "She 
spoke  of  you  to  us  in  all  her  letters." 

"  You  are  my  sister  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,"  replied  the  young 
man,  in  a  tone  of  deep  sadness.  "  You  must  let  me  accompany 
you  home,  for  I  wish  to  see  your  mother.  Are  you,  too,  named 
Louisa?" 

"  My  name  is  Fanny,  but  after  sister  went,  my  mother  always 
called  me  by  her  name." 

Hermann  turned  away  his  face  to  hide  his  tears. 

"  My  mother  is  not  here,"  said  Fanny,  as  she  walked  beside 
him.  "I  am  living  with  an  old  aunt,  with  whom  Louisa  plaecd 
me  before  she  went  away.  Five  minutes  sooner  you  would  have 
seen  her  here ;  we  tako  a  walk  every  morning.  She  dropped  a 
letter,  and  I  camo  back  to  look  for  it.  She  is  very  kind  to  me, 
educates  and  treats  rue  like  a  daughter,  and  although  she  is  not 
rich,  she  supports  my  mother  and  myself.  My  father  has  been 
dead  these  two  years." 

"I  was  so  much  agitated  at  seeing  you,"  said  Hermann,  "and 
am  still  so  much  disturbed,  that  I  cannot  tell  you  how  happy  I 
am  to  see  you  and  speak  with  you." 

Fanny  stopped  before  a  house  of  modest  aspect. 

"  We  live  here,"  said  she,  knocking  at  the  door.     "  I  will  intro- 
duce you  to  my  aunt." 
*     The  old  lady  gave  Hermann  a  very  friendly  welcome. 

"  This  was  a  providential  meeting,"  said  she.  "  You  will  sup- 
port and  protect  this  poor  child  when  I  am  gone." 

And  both  Fanny  and  her  aunt  begged  Hermann  to  come  and 
see  them  as  often  as  he  could. 

When  Hermann  called  in  the  evening  on  Dr.  Irving's  family, 
they  saw  in  a  moment,  by  the  change  in  his  countenance,  that 
something  extraordinary  had  happened  to  him.  He  related  his 
meeting  with  Louisa's  sister. 

From  this  time  his  melancholy  gradually  disappeared.  It  was 
evident  that  he  was  once  more  reconciled  to  life.  A  few  days 
afterwards,  Hermann  and  Nelson  were  at  Sir  Edward's  house. 

"  Well;  my  dear  Hermann,"  said  William,  with  a  smile,  "  do 
you  remember  what  you  said,  *I  shall  die  a  bachelor.?'  Yet  you 
are  to  be  married  in  a  fortnight.  You  must  be  careful  in  future 
how  you  make  assertions." 

"  I  will  many  my  poor  Louisa's  sister,"  replied  Hermann. 
"  Thus  I  shall  discharge  a  sacred  debt ;  for  when  I  was  siek,  poor 
aud  forsaken,  Louisa  labored  to  pay  my  physician.  Her  sister 
now  has  no  support  but  an  old  aunt;  as  her  husband,  they  will 
have  the  benefit  of  all  I  possess.     But  were  not  Fanny  the  image 


of  the  lost   on*-,  my   bear!  would  sii!l    have  remained   dead  to 
human  affections,1* 

"Iti  moryof  her  you  have   loved  and 

lost/'eaid  Sir  Edward.  "Her  spirit,  from  the  realms  of  blis»t 
mile  upon  yoni  onion  and  bless  it.  I,  too,  forget  not  her  I 
loved  and  lived  for;  for  when  I  was  ready  to  sacrifice  ronk,  posi- 
tion, home —  If  I  have  loved  ■gain,  it  WW  bccuuM:  my  heart 
opened  to  one  who  had  been  a  mother  to  my  child,  whose  noble 
nature   will  never  be  jealous  of  any  tender  memory  of  my  first 

wife." 

The  three  weddings  took  place  on  the  same  day ;  and  between 
the  three  household!,  iobi  ;,  DotviduMmding  a  dis- 

parjty  of  rank,  the  almost  cordiality  and  intun 
for  true  hearts  recognise  each  other'*  worth,  and  disdain  the  arti- 
ficial barriers  that  Leaving  them  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  domestic  peace,  all  the  dearer  became  preceded  by 
Storm  and  peril,  W€  bid  them  adieu! 

IHB    EXD. 


THE  TROUT. 

'  In  some  remarks  made  before  the  Farmers'  Club  in  Hew  York, 
by  Bobcrt  L.  Pell,  Est}-,  we  find  the  following  interesting  infor- 
mation concerning  this  bighly-esti  emed  fish  : — "  The  trout  i-  the 
only  fish  thai  comes  in  and  goes  out  of  season  with  the  deer;  he 
grows  rapidly,  and  dies  early  after  reaching  his  full  growth.  The 
female  spawn,-,  in  October—at  a  djflereru  tune  from  nearly  all 
other  fish  ;  after  which  both  male  and  female  become  li  an,  weak, 
and  unwholesome  eating,  and,  if  examined  closely,  will  be  I 
covered  with  a  speciee  of  clove-shaped  insects,  which  anpes 
suck  their  substance  from  them ;  and  they  continue  tick  until 
warm  weather,  when  they  rub  the  insect*  off  on  the  gravel,  and 
immediately  grow  strong.  The  female  i.s  the  best  for  the  table. 
She  may  be  known  by  her  small  head  and  deep  body.  Fish  are 
always  in  season  when  their  heads  arc  so  small  as  to  be  dispro- 
portioncd  to  the  size  of  their  body.  The  trout  is  less  oily  and 
rich  than  the  salmon  ;  the  female  is  much  brighter  and  more  "beau- 
tiful than  the  male;  they  swim  rapidly,  and  often  leap,  like  the 
salmon,  to  a  great  height  when  ascending  streams.  "When  I  first 
stocked  my  trout-pond,  I  placed  1500  in  it,  and  was  accustomed 
to  feed  them  with  angle-worms,  rose-bugs,  crickets,  grasshoppers, 
etc.,  which  they  attacked  with  great  voracity,  to  the  amusement  of 
those  looking  on.  They  grow  much  more  rapidly  in  ponds  than 
in  their  native  streams,  from  the  fact  that  they  are  better  fed  and 
not  compelled  to  exercise.  Trout  are  the  only  fi?h  known  to  me 
that  possess  a  voice,  which  is  perceived  by  pressing  them,  when 
they  emit  a  murmuring  sound,  and  tremble  all  over." 


NAPOLEON  AND  CIVILIZATION". 

Never  was  symbol  better  chosen  by  a  monarch  than  the  eagle 
was  by  Napoleon.  Eagle  in  his  eye,  eagle  in  his  soar,  eagle  in 
his  strength  of  wing  when  balanced  above  his  aim,  and  in  swift- 
ness when  darting  on  it,  eagle  in  his  grip ;  yet  eagle  in  all  that 
distinguishes  the  king  of  birds  from  vulture,  hawk,  or  gentle  fal- 
con. A  warrior  by  nature  and  a  conqueror  by  instinct,  with  all 
the  roughness  of  the  one  and  all  the  haughtiness  of  the  other,  yet 
fitting  a  throne  as  if  he  had  been  nursed -upon  it,  surrounding  it 
with  tho  splendor  of  future  monarchies,  and  filling  it  with  the 
grace  of  ancient  kings,  he  seemed  to  have  learnt  intuitively,  in 
the  stern  occupations  of  war,  the  tastes,  the  tact,  the  amenities, 
and  what  is  still  more,  the  duties  and  exigencies  of  an  imperial 
royalty.  Art  and  science,  almost  shamed  and  even  scared  by 
cruel  example  from  society,  raised  their  heads,  and  threw  their 
grateful  homage  at  the  feet  of  their  reviver;  an  Augustan  age  of 
literature  broke  forth  from  the  chaos  of  revolutionary  barbarism, 
and  its  brilliant  authors  hrfng  their  thanks,  in  verse  and  pi 
upon  his  armor  or  his  ermine;  manufactures  sprung  up  with  a 
taste  and  profusion  which  not  only  shed  a  new  lustre  round  his 
halls  from  Sevres  and  Gobelin,  but  made  France  more  than  ever 
the  arbiter  of  elegancies  and  dictatress  of  fashion. — Cardinal 
Wiseman's  Recollections  of  the  Four  Last  Popes. 
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[Written  for  Eallou'a  Pictorial.] 

THE    MOCKER. 


BT    EMILY    It.    TAGE. 

Dear  render,  believe  mo  when  I  tell  you  that  I  am  not  one  of 
those  self-wise,  conceited  persons  who  are  continually  taxing  peo- 
ple— better,  perhaps,  than  themselves, — with  troublesome  or  im- 
pertinent precepts.  I  liko  to  look  at  human  nature  on  its  fairest 
side  ;  but  alas  !  wherever  in  human  character  there  is  sunshine, 
there  is  sure  to  be  shadow  also.  I  was,  not  long  since,  painfully 
re-assured  of  this  truth.  It  so  chanced  that  I  was  paying  a  visit 
to  a  dear  and  valued  friend,  who  resides  in  one  of  the  prettiest  of 
the  pleasant  Vermont  villages,  and  she  (who,  in  a  quiet  way,  I 
observed,  was  tho  Sister  of  Charity  and  Lady  Bountiful  of  the 
place,)  had  not  long  before  been  called  to  visit  a  sick  gentleman 
at  the  little  hotel  of  the  town.  Let  me  tell  the  story  as  she  told 
it  to  me.     I  use  her  own  words  : 

"  He  was  weeping  violently  when  I  entered  his  room,  but  soon 
becoming  calmer,  he  thanked  me  gratefully  for  my  attention  and 
sympathy,  and  after  a  time,  taking  my  hand,  said,  with  mournful 
impressiveness :  'My  dear  madam,  I  feel  impelled  to  speak,  and 
your  kindness  inspires  me  with  confidence.  Devote  ten  minutes 
to  me,  and  I  will  impart  a  lesson  worth  ten  years'  experience  to 
any  young  man  you  may  fall  in  with,  who  is  taking  the  first  step 
downwards. 

" '  Wine  is  said  in  Scripture  to  "  mako  glad  the  heart  of  man." 
Wine  is  said  by  the  poets  to  be  the  balm  of  grief,  the  dew  of  beau- 
ty, the  philter  of  love.  What  that  is  gracious  and  graceful  is  it 
not  said  to  be?  Clustering  grapes  entwine  the  brow  of  its  divini- 
ty, and  wine  is  said  to  be  a  libation  worthy  of  the  gods.  Fools, 
fools,  fools  !  They  need  to  have  poured  forth  their  blood  and 
tears  like  me,  to  know  that  it  is  a  fountain  of  eternal  damnation. 
Do  not,  dear  madam,  fancy  that  I  allude  to  drunkenness  ;  do  not 
class  me  in  your  imagination  with  the  sensual  brute  who  degrades 
himself  to  the  filthiness  of  intoxication.  Against  a  vice  so  fla- 
grant, how  easy  to  arm  one's  virtue !  No ;  the  true  danger  lies 
many  degrees  within  that  fearful  limit,  and  the  Spartans  who 
warned  their  sons  against  wine  by  the  exhibition  of  their  drunken 
Helots,  fulfilled  their  duty  blindly.  Drunkenness  implies,  in  fact, 
an  extinction  of  the  very  faculties  of  evil.  The  enfeebled  arm 
can  deal  no  mortal  blow ;  the  staggering  step  retards  the  perpetra- 
tion of  sin.  The  drunkard  is  an  idiot,  a  thing  which  children 
mock  at,  and  women  chastise.  It  is  the  man  whose  temperament 
is  excited,  not  overpowered,  by  wine,  to  whom  the  snare  is  fatal. 
Do  not  suppose  me  the  apostle  of  a  temperance  society,  when  I 
assert  on  my  life,  on  my  soul,  on  my  honor,  that,  after  three  glass- 
es of  wine,  I  am  no  longer  master  of  my  actions.  Without 
being  at  the  moment  conscious  of  the  change,  I  begin  to  see,  feel, 
hear  and  reason  differently.  The  minor  transitions  between  good, 
and  evil  are  forgotten ;  as  some  one  says,  "  The  lava  boils  in  my 
bosom."     Three  more,  and  I  become  a  madman.' 

" ( But  this  constitutes  a  positive  physical  infirmity,'  said  I. 
*  You  must,  of  course,  regard  yourself  as  an  exception.' 

"  '  No.  I  am  convinced  the  case  is  common.  Among  my  own 
acquaintance,  I  know  fifty  men  who  are  pleasant  companions  in 
the  morning,  but  intolerable  after  dinner, — men  who  neither  like 
wine  nor  indulge  in  it,  but  who,  while  6imply  fulfilling  the  forms 
and  ceremonies  of  society,  frequently  become  odious  to  others, 
and  a  burden  to  themselves.' 

"I  expressed  my  belief  that  he  was  correct. 

" '  I  know  that  I  am  correct,'  he  answered.    '  Listen :    At  D 

College,  I  enjoyed  the  position  of  "  first  man,"  as  the  acknowl- 
edged best  student  is  called.  My  tost  term  over,  all  that  remained 
for  me  was  to  preside  over  a  farewell  oyster-supper.  I  was  unac- 
customed to  wine,  for  my  parents  had  probably  taken  silent  note 
of  the  infirmity  of  my  nature,  and  wisely  guarded  me  from  any 
early  intimacy  with  the  maddening  cup ;  but  now  a  very  small 
allowance  of  the  fiery  tavern  liquid  which  forme  the  nectar  of  all 
similar  festivities,  sufficed  to  elevate  my  spirits  to  frenzy.  A  row 
ensued,  and  I  lost  caste. 

"  '  I  was  "  the  only  son  of  my  mother,  and  she  was  a  widow." 
Glad  at  length  to  escape  from  her  pale  face  and  gloomy  weeds,  I 

entered  the  United  States  army.     At  D ,  I  was  known  as  the 

"  peace-maker ;"  I  never  had  a  quarrel — I  never  had  an  enemy. 
Tet,  twelve  months  after  joining  the  army,  I  was  considered  a 
troublesome  fellow.  I  had  fought  one  of  my  brother  officers,  and 
was  on  the  most  uncomfortable  terms  with  four  others.  I  fancied 
I  hated  my  profession,  when  in  fact  I  only  hated  myself.  I  left 
the  army,  and  went  home  to  my  mother.  Here  my  peace  of  mind 
came  back  to  me  at  once.  There  was  no  one  to  bear  me  company 
over  the  bottle.  I  was  my  mother's  constant  companion.  I  be- 
came healthy,  happy,  beloved.' 

" '  Beloved  in  a  lover's  sense  V 

"A  pained  expression  overspread  his  face  ;  but  he  continued, 
gTavely : 

"  'A  young  and  very  beautiful  girl  deigned  to  encourage  the 
veneration  with  which  I  regarded  her.  My  mother  assured  her  I 
was  the  best  of  sons ;  I  readily  promised  to  be  the  best  of  hus- 
bands. She  believed  in  both,  accepted  mo,  married  me,  and  in 
welcoming  home  my  gentle,  lovely  Mary,  all  remembrance  of 
past  unhappiness  seemed  obliterated.  Our  position  in  the  world, 
if  not  brilliant,  was  honorable.  My  mother's  table  renewed  those 
hospitalities  over  which  my  father  loved  to  preside.  Mary's  three 
brothers  were ,  our  constant  guests,  and  in  entertaining  them,  I 
once  more  became  fractious  and  ill  at  ease.  My  mother,  who 
could  conceive  no  fault  in  my  disposition,  ascribed  to  poor  Mary 
all  the  discredit  of  the  charge.  She  took  a  dislike  to  her  daugh- 
ter-in-law— nay,  even  to  Mrs.  Wargrave's  family,  friends  and 
acquaintance.     She  saw,  after  they  had  been  dining  with  me,  that 


I  <xvevr  morose  and  irritable,  and  attributed  tho  fault  to  my  guests, 
rather  than  to  tho  cursed  wine  their  company  compelled  me  to 
swallow.' 

"  '  Your  wife  was  probably  moro  discerning.' 

"'No.  On  such  subjects,  women  are  not  enlightened  by  ex- 
perience. Mary,  perhaps,  ascribed  my  fractiousness  to  infirmity 
of  temper.  Sho  found  me  perhaps  less  good-humored  than  she 
had  expected,  and  moi*e  easily  moved  by  trifles.  The  morning  is 
the  portion  of  the  day  in  which  married  people  live  least  in  each 
others'  society,  and  my  evenings  seldom  passed  without  a  politi- 
cal squabble,  or  a  storm  with  the  servants.  The  tea  was  cold  ; 
the  newspaper  did  not  arrive  in  time,  or  Mr.  Pierce  had  been 
guilty  of  some  grave  mistake  in  the  administration.  /  was  in 
fault. 

"  'Fortunately,  poor  Mary's  time  was  engrossed  by  prepara- 
tions for  the  arrival  of  her  first  child — a  pledge  of  domestic  hap- 
piness calculated  to  reconcile  a  woman  to  even  greater  vexations 
than  those  arising  from  her  husband's  irritability.  Mary  palliated 
all  my  bursts  of  temper  b-y  declaring  that  any  man  might  possess 
the  insipid  quality  of  good-humor;  but  that  Wargrave,  if  some- 
times hasty,  had  the  best  heart  and  the  best  principles  in  the 
world.  As  soon  as  our  little  boy  made  his  appearance,  she  ex- 
cited the  contempt  of  her  lady  acquaintances  by  trusting  that 
Harry  would  in  all  respects  resemble  his  father.  Heaven  bless 
her  for  her  blindness ! 

"  'Among  my  wife's  female  friends,  was  a  certain  Marion  Cav- 
endish, her  cousin,  young,  handsome,  rich,  richer  and  almost  as 
handsome  as  herself,  but  gifted  with  that  intemperate  vivacity 
which  health  and  prosperity  inspired.  Marion  was  a  gay,  fearless 
creature — the  only  person  who  did  not  shrink  from  my  fits  of  ill- 
temper.  When  I  scolded,  she  bantered ;  when  I  appeared  sullen, 
she  laughed  me  into  cheerfulness.  We  usually  met  in  morning 
visits,  when  I  was  in  a  mood  to  receive  her  railleries  graciously. 
To  this  playful  girl  it  unluckily  occurred  to  suggest  to  her  cousin, 
"Why  don't  you  manage  Wargrave  as  I  do?  Why  don't  you 
laugh  and  tease  him  out  of  his  perversity  V  And  Mary,  to  whose 
disposition  and  manner  all  these  tricks  were  foreign,  soon  began 
to  assume  a  most  provoking  sportiveness  in  our  domestic  disputes ; 
would  seize  me  by  the  hair,  the  sleeve;  point  her  fingers  at  me 
when  I  was  sullen,  and  laugh  heartily  when  I  indulged  in  a  re- 
proof. I  vow  to  Heaven  there  were  moments  when  this  innocent 
folly  made  me  hate  her.  "  It  does  not  become  you  to  ape  the 
monkey  tricks  of  your  cousin !"  cried  I,  one  night,  when  she  had 
amused  herself  by  filliping  water  at  me  across  the  table  while  I 
was  engaged  in  an  intemperate  political  debate  with  an  old  brother 
officer.  "  In  trying  to  make  me  look  like  a  fool,  you  only  make 
a  fool  of  yourself!" — "Don't  be  intimidated  by  a  few  words," 
laughed  Miss  Cavendish,  when  this  ebullition  was  reported  to  her. 
"  Men  and  nettles  must  be  bullied  into  tameness.  Thsy  have  a 
sting  only  for  those  who  are  afraid  of  them.     Persevere." 

"'She  did  persevere;  and  on  another  occasion,  equally  ill- 
timed,  again  the  angry  husband  retorted  severely  upon  the  wife 
he  loved.  "  You  must  not  banter  him  in  company,"  said  Marion. 
"  He  is  one  of  those  men  who  hate  being  shown  up  before  others. 
But  when  you  are  alone,  take  your  revenge.  Treat  his  anger  as 
a  jest.  Prove  to  him  you  are  not  afraid  of  him ;  and  since  he 
chooses  to  behave  like  a  child,  argue  with  him  as  children  are 
argued  with." 

" '  It  was  on  my  return  from  a  dinner  at  my  club,  that  Mary 
attempted  to  put  these  mischievous  precepts  into  practice.  I  was 
late,  too  late,  for,  against  my  will,  I  had  been  detained  by  the 
jovial  party;  but  instead  of  encouraging  the  apologies  I  was  in- 
clined to  offer,  for  having  kept  her  watching,  Mary,  who  had  been 
beguiling  the  time  of  my  absence  in  her  dressing-room,  with  an 
entertaining  book,  by  which  her  spirits  were  considerably  exhila- 
rated, began  to  laugh  at  my  excuses,  to  banter,  to  mock  me.  I 
begged  her  to  desist.  She  persisted.  I  grew  angry.  She  replied 
to  my  invectives  by  a  thousand  absurd  accusations  invented  to 
justify  her  mirth.  I  bade  her  be  silent.  She  only  laughed  more 
loudly.  I  stamped,  swore,  raved.  She  approached  me  in  mimic- 
ry of  my  violence.     /  struck  her  t 

"  '  I  know  not  what  followed  this  act  of  brutality.  I  have  a 
faint  impression  of  kneeling,  and  imploring,  and  offering  the 
sacrifice  of  my  life  in  atonement.  But  I  have  a  vivid  one  of  the 
manner  which,  from  that  moment,  poor  Mary  assumed  in  my 
presence.  She  jested  no  more;  she  never  laughed  again.  I  fan- 
cied that  she  sometimes  betrayed  an  apprehension  of  leaving  our 
child  alone  in  the  room  with  me.  Perhaps  she  thought  me  mad. 
She  was  right.  The  brief  insanity  inspired  by  wine  had  alone 
caused  me  to  raise  my  hand  against  her.  I  knew  the  secret  had 
been  kept  from  her  brothers ;  but  there  was  a  person  whose  inter- 
ference between  me  and  my  wife  I  dreaded  more  than  theirs.  A 
brother  of  Marion  Cavendish,  who  had  loved  Mary  from  her 
childhood,  wooed  her,  and  been  refused,  shortly  after  her 
acquaintance  with  myself.  This  fellow  I  never  could  en- 
dure. 

" '  Horace  Cavendish  was  the  reverse  of  his  sister — grave,  even  to 
dejection,  and  cold  and  dignified  in  his  demeanor.  Mary  had  a 
high  opinion  of  him,  although  she  had  preferred  the  vivacity  of 
my  manner  and  the  impetuosity  of  my  character.  I  began  to  hate 
.him,  for  I  felt  little  in  his  presence.  I  saw  that  he  was  my  supe- 
rior in  temper  and  breeding, — that  he  would  have  made  a  happier 
woman  of  my  wife.  Yet  I  had  no  pretext  for  dismissing  him 
from  my  house.  He  came,  and  came,  and  was  constantly  there, 
day  after  day.  He  could  not  but  have  seen  that  he  was  odious  to 
me,  yet  he  had  not  the  delicacy  to  withdraw  from  our  society. 
Perhaps  he  thought  his  presence  necessary  to  protect  his  cousin. 
Perhaps  he  thought  I  was  not  to  be  trusted  with  the  deposit  of 
her  happiness.  I  now  became  guarded.  My  temperance  was 
that  of  an  anchorite.     On  tho  pretext  of  health,  I  refrained  for 


mnny  months  from  wine,  and  became  my3elf  again.  I  wanted  to 
win  back  the  confidence  of  my  wife. 

"  'At  this  period,  there  occurred  a  family  festival,  from  which  I 
could  not  absent  myself — the  wedding  of  Marion  Cavendish.  We 
met  to  eat,  jest,  and  be  merry.  It  was  settled  that  I  should  drink 
the  bride's  health,  and  Mrs.  Wargrave  extended  her  glass  towards 
me,  as  if  to  make  a  pledge  of  reconciliation.  How  eagerly  I 
grasped  it!  Of  my  free  will,  I  took  a  second  glass.  The  bride- 
groom was  to  be  toasted ;  then  the  family  into  which  Marion  was 
marrying.  At  length  the  health  of  Mrs.  Wargrave  was  proposed. 
Could  I  do  otherwise  than  honor  it  in  a  bumper1?  I  looked 
towards  her  for  further  kindness;  but  instead  of  tho  expected 
smile,  I  saw  her  pale,  trembling,  anxious.  My  kindling  glances 
and  heated  countenance  perhaps  reminded  her  of  the  fatal  night 
which  had  been  the  origin  of  our  misunderstanding. 

"  '  Yes,  she  trembled,  and  I  saw,  or  fancied  I  saw,  a  look  of 
sympathy  and  intelligence  pass  between  her  and  Horace  Caven- 
dish. I  turned  fiercely  towards  him.  He  regarded  me  with  con- 
tempt ;  that  look,  at  least,  I  did  not  misinterpret,  but  I  revengeTd 
it.  In  the  mood  that  then  had  possession  of  me,  it  was  easy  to 
give  offence.  We  quarrelled.  I  saw  that  he  regarded  me  as  a 
venomous  reptile  to  be  crushed,  and  I  looked  upon  him  as  the 
lover  of  Mary.  We  met  at  sunrise.  Both  were  sober  then.  I 
shot  him  through  the  heart.  I  was  arrested,  tried  for  murder,  and 
acquitted. 

"  '  On  the  plea  of  severe  indisposition,  Mary  had  refrained 
from  visiting  me  in  prison.  Soon  after  my  liberation,  I  received 
a  letter.  From  mj  wife  ?  No ;  it  was  a  lawyer's  letter,  inform- 
ing me  with  technical  precision  that  his  client,  Mrs.  Wargrave, 
had  withdrawn  herself  from  my  roof,  and  proposed  to  reside  with 
her  brothers.  I  sought  out  her  place  of  refuge,  and  forced  myself 
into  her  presence.  A  terrible  scene  ensued,  in  tho  course  of  which 
I  tore  our  child  rudely  from  her  arms,  and  in  the  struggle  it  fell 
violently  to  the  floor,  and  became  a  cripple  for  life. 

"  'For  fourteen  months  I  was  confined  in  a  madhouse,  a  raving 
maniac.  The  influence  of  wine,  passion,  horror,  had  induced 
epilepsy,  from  which  I  was  only  roused  to  a  state  of  the  wildest 
frenzy.  Careful  treatment  and  solitude  gradually  restored  me. 
For  some  time  after  my  recovery,  I  became  a  wanderer  in  Europe, 
with  the  intention  of  wasting  the  remnant  of  my  blighted  exis- 
tence in  restless  obscurity.  I  at  length  returned,  however,  to 
America ;  and  in  the  course  of  my  aimless  travels,  arrived  at  this 
place,  where  the  illness  under  which  I  am  now  suffering  seized  me.' 
*  #  #  #  # 

"  I  quitted  this  unfortunate  man,  after  tendering  him  every  con- 
solation that  lay  in  my  power.  That  night  the  report  of  a  pistol 
was  heard  in  Iris  room,  and  the  poor  sufferer  was  discovered  dead 
upon  the  floor!" 

Verily,  "wine  is  a  mocker." 


•  EDUCATION. 

In  reference  to  the  whole  science  of  education,  nothing  is  of 
greater  importance  than  the  principle  of  association,  which  exerts 
a  most  extensive  influence,  not  in  the  remembrance  of  facts  alone, 
but  in  perpetuating  and  recalling  mental  emotions.  We  take  a 
very  limited  view,  indeed,  of  this  great  subject,  if  we  confine  edu- 
cation entirely  or  chiefly  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  or  even 
to  the  culture  of  the  intellectual  powers.  That  system  is  deficient 
in  its  most  essential  part,  which  does  not  carry  on,  along  with 
these,  a  careful  and  habitual  culture  and  regulation  of  the  pas- 
sions and  emotions  of  the  young,  their  attachments  and  antipa- 
thies, their  hopes  and  fears,  their  joys  and  sorrows ;  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  social  and  benevolent  affections ;  the  habit  of  repressing 
selfishness,  and  bearing  inconveniences  and  disappointments  with- 
out murmuring  ;  a  disposition  to  candor  and  ingenuousness,  and 
a  sacred  regard  to  truth.  Their  future  character,  as  social  and 
moral  beings,  will  be  greatly  influenced  by  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  taught  from  an  early  period  to  regelate  their  emotions, 
by  directing  them  to  adequate  and  worthy  objects,  and  controlling 
them  by  the  great  principle  of  wisdom  and  virtue.  In  this  im- 
portant process,  the  principle  of  association  exerts  a  most  exten- 
sive influence.  The  stern  lessons  of  morality,  and  even  the 
sublime  truths  of  religion,  may  be  rigidly  impressed  upon  the 
minds  of  the  young,  and  may  in  after-life  recur  from  time  to  time 
as  a  mere  matter  of  remembrance  ;  but  many  must  have  expe- 
rienced how  different  is  the  impression  when  they  recur  in  close 
association  with  a  father's  affection  and  a  mother's  tenderness, 
with  the  lively  recollection  of  a  home,  where  the  kindest  sympa- 
thies of  the  human  heart  6hed  around  the  domestic  circle  all  that 
is  lovely  in  life,  while  a  mild  and  consistent  piety  habitually 
pointed  out  the  way  of  life  to  come. — Dr.  Abercrombie  on  tke 
Intellectual  Powers. 


DISCOVERY  OF  ANCIENT  RELICS  IN  ORKNEY. 

A  very  important  discovery  of  ancient  silver  relics  has  been 
made  at  Sandwick, — perhaps  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  im- 
portant discoveries,  in  an  archaeological  point  of  view,  that  has 
ever  been  made  in  Scotland.  The  relics  were  discovered  in  a 
rabbit  hole.  Some  time  ago  a  boy  happened  to  pick  up  some  sil- 
ver coins  which  the  rabbits  had  thrown  out  in  the  formation  of 
their  hole,  and  earned  them  home.  Tho  circumstance  became 
known,  and,  one  day  lately,  as  some  people  were  waiting  for  tho 
ebb  of  the  tide,  before  proceeding  with  the  work  of  gathering  ware, 
one  of  their  number  proposed  that  they  Ehould  visit  the  place 
where  the  boy'had  lately  d^overe'd  the  money.  They  according- 
ly went  in  a  body  to  the  spR,  and,  at  the  first  or  second  stroke  of 
a  ware-hook,  one  of  them  drew  out  a  large  heap  of  silver.  At  the 
sight  of  the  bright,  metal,  there  was  instantly  a  scramble  among 
those  present,  and  by  one  or  other  of  them  all  was  carried  away. 
The  circumstance  coming  afterwards  to  the  ears  of  the  authorities 
in  Kirkwall,  an  investigation  was  made,  and  we  are  glad  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  treasure  has  been  recovered ;  Sheriff  Robertson 
and  others,  who  interested  themselves  in  recovering  the  property, 
having  remunerated  the  finders  according  to  its  weight  and  value. 
In  the  meantime,  communication  has  been  made  to  the  crown  and 
the  custodians  of  the  Edinburgh  Museum.  The  relics  are  alto- 
gether several  pounds  in  weight,  and  consist  of  massive  pins, 
brooches,  bracelets,  necklaces,  and  other  ornaments,  besides  some 
number  of  silver  coins.  The  dates  of  the  latter,  and  the  supposed 
age  of  the  ornaments,  we  have  not  ascertained,  but  we  believe  that 
both  have  been  contemporaneous  with  theTeign  of  the  earliest  kings 
in  Scottish  or  Scandinavian  history. — John  o' Groat  Journal. 
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THE  IHll'EROU  AND  EUFRES8  OF  FRANC!  , 
The  engraving  on  this  page  is  from  n  drawing  by  Wintcrhaltcr, 
tho  celebrated  court  painter,  and  represent!   C/Onifl  Napoleon,  em- 
peror of  Franco,  and  the  Empress  Eugenie,  the  latter  said  to  bo 

the  handsomest  woman  in  Europe,  not  even  excepting  tho  Coun- 
tess Costfglione  and  tho  Russian  Princess  Trubetskoi.  Wo  are 
aware  that,  in  the  language  of  Claude  .Mclnottc,  "rank  is  a  great 
bcautifior,"  hut  the  lady  wlio  now  fills  the  throne  of  Frnnco  be- 
wildered all  heads  by  her  charms  when  only  Countess  dc  Montijo, 
a  Spanish  belle.  She  is  indeed  a  type  of  true  feminino  beauty, 
with  delicate  and  exquisitely  moulded  features,  and  a  figure  cor- 
responding in  grace  to  the  beauty  of  her  countenance.  And  these 
rare  personal  gifts  arc  but  symbols  of  a  noble  nature.     The  cm- 

fn-oss  is  universally  respected  for  her  generosity,  kindliness  of 
icurt,  and  elevation  of  character.  Deeply  as  Louis  Napoleon  is 
hated  by  the  liberals  of  Europe,  she  is  exonerated  from  complicity 
in  his  tyrannical  policy,  and  blowing!  ore  invoked  upon  her  head 
in  the  same  breath  with  curses  on  that  of  tlic  perjured  usurper. 
How  b!io  came-  to  share  the  fortunes  of  so  notorious  an  adventurer 
iuj  Louis  Napoleon,  is  one 
of  those  mysteries  of  tho 
human  heart  we  arc  not 
inclined  to  probe.  Such 
is  the  purity  of  her  char- 
acter, that  we  would  rath- 
er think  it  was  in  tho  hope 
of  changing  his  heart  than 
of  sharing  that  throne  ho 
holds  by  a  tenure  so  un- 
certain. With  the  dan- 
gers that  beset  that  throne, 
eho  is  more  to  bo  pitied 
than  envied.  It  was  only 
a  few  davs  after  the  at- 
tempt at  tlie  assassination 
of  last  January  a  cour- 
tier at  a  ball  compliment- 
ed her  on  her  high  spirit. 
"I  make  an  effort  to  bo 
gay,"  she  said;  "but  I 
know  that  I  am  standing 
over  a  volcano  that  may 
explode  at  any  moment 
beneath  our  feet.  I  am 
aware  of  the  danger,  but 
I  try  to  shut  my  eyes  to 
it."  And  wo  believe  that 
if  Louis  Napoleon  escapes 
from  France  with  his  life, 
in  the  event  of  a  revolu- 
tion, that  womnu  will 
share  his  exile  as  cheer- 
fully as  if  he  had  still  ft 
throne  to  offer,  Wc  have 
hinted  at  the  approaching 
downfall  of  Napoleon,  for 
we  think  we  see  indica- 
tions of  a  crisis  in  the 
affairs  of  France.  The 
French  people  will  endure 
up  to  a  certain  point,  but 
always,  when  tyranny  has 
passed  that  point,  they 
have  revolted.  Now  let 
us  glance  at  what  a  recent 
and  reliable  letter-writer 
6tates  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  people  of  Paris  at 
this  moment.  "  Every 
precaution  which  can  be 
made  available  is  made 
use  of  to  insure  against 
surprise  ;  the  city  is  being 
gradually  emptied,  not 
only  of  all  malcontents, 
but  of  all  those  who,  from 
their  known  politics, 
might  be  supposed  likely 
to  become  so  in  case  of  a 
rising.  '  Louis  Napoleon 
is  much  better  prepared 
for  an  event  than  even 
Louis  Philippe.'  '  True ; 
the  catastrophe  will  be 
much  more  prompt  and 
decisive  in  consequence/ 
Such  was  the  observation, 
and  such  the  answer,  I 
overheard  on  the  Boule- 
vard, the  other  day, 
amongst  a  group  of  work- 
men assembled  to  see  the 
troops  pass  by  from  tho 
review  in  the  Place  do 
Carrousel.  The  batch  of 
prisoners  released  from 
Belleisle,  whose  time  of 
penal  servitude  being  out 
had  procured  for  them  the 
right  of  liberation,  and 
the  hope  of  return  into 
the  bosom  of  their  fami- 
lies, have  found  that  right 
overruled,  aud  that  hope 
deceived.  They  have  all 
been,  without  one  single 

exception,  trans-ferred  to  Toulon,  where  they  are  detained  without 
any  explanation  of  the  reason  wherefore,  Without  any  promise  of 
the  speedy  cessation  of  their  captivity.  Their  families  besiege  the 
prefecture  with  cries  aud  lamentations;  but  they  are  told  that 
patience  is  required — that  a  new  law  is  about  to  be  enacted  which 
especially  concerns  these  nitre's,  and  that  they  must  wait  and  see 
what  will  be  the  result.  The  aged  mother  of  one  of  them  has 
appealed  against  the  delay  in  most  piteous  terms,  and  bids  autho- 
rity '  beware  of  tempting  Time  to  the  vengeance  which  he  has 
deferred  '  (sic.)  Many  people  refuse  their  belief  to  the  record  of 
the  hunyiug  away  and  imprisonmeut  of  individuals  without  ex- 
amination, and  without  forme  de  proces.  To  these  it  would  be  well 
to  communicate  a  fact,  to  which  I  myself  am  witness  at  this  mo- 
ment. Even' incident  in  the  story  may  be  reliGd  on.  A  lock- 
smith in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  having  lost  one  of  his  best 
workmen  through  one  of  these  nightly  rajits  of  the  police  (which 
have  now  become  so  common  that  they  scarcely  form  matter  for 
an  event  in  that  once-turbulent  quarter  of  the  town),  went  to  seek 
a  friend  of  his,  a  great  philanthropist  and  protector  of  the  poor, 
whose  name,  being  held  in  high  esteem  at  t!ie  prefecture,  obtains 


admission  for  any  party  using  it.  The  locksmith,  in  pitcons  ease, 
explained  the  tale  to  Motnintr  C.J  (old  hi  in  that  the  workman 
who  had  been  carried  off  was  an  excellent  lujet,  a  good  father,  an 
industrious  follow,  and  a  model  of  a  husband  ;  that  it  might  be 
tpxe  enough  thai  he  hod  hoen  led  into  association  with  secret  soeie- 
ti'  ;  that  tho  whole  Hobottrg  was  sworn  to  some  society  or  an- 
other; but  that,  so  great  w;i-  hi  attachment  in  the  man,  and  so 
unshaken  his  confidence,  that  he  would  consent  to  become  respon- 
sible for  Ins  behaviour,  if  the  police  would  but  allow  him  to  go  free. 
No  allusion  whatever  was  made  to  the  destitute  condition  of  his 
wife  and  family,  should  he  be  detained  prisoner;  thai  plea  would 
li:tv.-  hc.Ti  considered  too  btivil  to  Ik:  listened  to.  This  happened 
on  Thursday  night  last.  No  sooner  had  tin-  locksmith  l'-ft  Mon- 
sieur C,  than  the  latter,  alt  zeal  and  enthusiasm  for  the  righteous 
cause,  although  the  hour  was  late,  set  about  performing  Friday's 
work  in  the  way  of  casting  accounts  and  writing  letter*,  in  order 
to  let  no  occupation  interfere  with  this  ono  duty  of  the  morrow. 
Although  his  weak  health  hut  ill  supports  Sttch  labor,  he  worked 
the  whole  night  in  order  to  accomplish  the  task,  and  so  was  ready, 


eordingtj  insisted  on  seeing  the  director,  who  presently  cntl 
with  the  written  Older  from  the  pnfoctorc  open  in  bis  bond.     He 

ilc  with  emotion  ;  he  was  very  sorry ;  he  was  dt^A/;  be  was 
confoad'i ;  he  was  au  desetpo'r,  and,  obore  all,  he  was  mot  indig- 
nant that  Monsieur  C.  should  have  been  sent  to  him.  As  toon  H 
the  order  hod  been  delivered,  he  had  immediately  dispatched  a 
messenger  thither  to  know  what  the  order  could  po"ih)y  mean. 
Tho  officials  there  had,  in  their  turn,  beei  d£ta4t '  aid 

uncs,'  bin  they  should  have  been  aware  of  the  case,  and  not 
have  troubled  Monsieur  C.  to  have  come  all  the  way  to  the  prison  ; 
in  short,  better  say  at  once,  '  The  man  hid  Ijeen  carried  Off  m  the 
night.'  '  Good  God  !'  exclaimed  Monsieur  C,  '  where  bee  bi 
taken  to  V  'That  is  more  than  is  confided  to  ns,'  replied  the 
director,  in  a  tone  of  pique;  '  we  are  not  in  Dae  K  ■-*•:  of  eel  m*s* 
titan  of  the  poUee.  They  come  here  with  their  warrants,  and 
carry  off  a  certain  number  of  prisoners,  whose  names  they  read  us 
from  their  li*t,  and  all  is  said  and  done  in  a  very  short  time.' 
'  What!' again  exclaimed  the  astounded  rifttor,  'without  trial, 
without  examination,  are  these  unhappy  individuals  to  Ik-  thus 
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as  soon  as  the  doors  of  the  prefecture  were  opened  the  next  morn- 
ing, to  present  his  petition  for  the  prisoner's  release  in  person, 
feeling  quite  convinced  that  not  the  smollest  obstacle  could  exist 
to  his  being  set  at  liberty  the  moment  the  real  state  of  the  case 
should  be  known,  and  two  respectable  citizens  become  answerable 
for  the  peaceable  conduct  of  the  prisoner.  Monsieur  C.  was  re- 
ceived with  nil  due  politeness  at  the  prefecture  ;  his  story  was  lis- 
tened to  with  patience,  and  no  objection  whatever  offered  to  the 
fulfilment  of  his  request.  The  responsibility  assumed  by  the  mas- 
ter was  quite  sufficient,  and  the  official  consulted  had  a  real  plea- 
sure in  handing  over  the  order  of  release  to  Monsieur  C,  and  in 
wishing  him  a  good  morning.  Armed  with  the  order,  Monsieur 
C.  drove  joyously  away  in  a  cab  to  the  prison  to  which  the  culprit 
had  been  assigned.  He  handed,  in  the  order,  and  was  told  to 
wait :  this  he  did  for  some  time  ;  but  still  making  allowance  for 
the  tedious  habits  <>f  French  officials,  he  murmured  not  until  he 
beheld  so  much  hurrying  to  and  fro,  so  much  whispering  and 
peeping,  through  the  guichtt  which  looks  into  the  little  parhir, 
where  he  sat  waiting,  that  he  began  to  imagine  that  his  business 
was  being  neglected   to  give  attention  to  that  of  others.     He  ae- 


torn  from  their  families,  and  transported  out  of  France?'  'Ah 
dame!'  returned  the  director,  'that  part  of  the  sentence  is  inevita- 
ble ;  even*  now  and  then,  a  batch  of  two  or  three  hundred  is  thus 
despatched,  suddenly,  and  without  the  slightest  warning.  "Where 
would  be  the  time  for  trial,  where  the  time  for  evidence?  Your 
man  was  unlucky,  inasmuch  as  his  time  came  rather  too  quickly; 
but  there  is  no  remedy  now.'  They  tell  me  this  is  no  isolated 
case ;  that  the  empty  homes  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Marceau  and  the 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine  bear  testimony  to  this  wholesale  system  of 
proscription." 

He  that  from  small  beginnings  has  deservedly  raised  himself  to 
the  highest  stations,  may  not  always  fiod  that  full  satisfaction  in 
the  possession  of  his  object  that  he  anticipated  in  the  pursuit  of  it. 
Although  the  individual  may  be  disappointed,  the  community  are 
benefited,  first  by  his  exertions,  and  secondly  by  his  example ;  for 
it  has  been  well  observed,  that  the  public  are  served,  not  by  what 
the  lord  mayor  feels  who  rides  in  his  coach,  but  by  what  tho 
apprentice  boy  feels,  who  looks  at  him. — Many  Things  in  few 
Words. 
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[Written  for  BiUlnu's  Pictorial.] 
TO    J  E  ANN  IE. 

DY    II.   T>.   ATWOOD. 

It  was  a  night — a  summer's  night — 

When,  trailing  through  the  sfey, 
The  llcecy  clouds  half  hid  from  sight 

Tho  pale,  fair  stars  on  high  : 
The  palo,  fiilr  stars,  whoso  gontle  glow, 

With  mild  and  mellow  sheen, 
Fell  lightly  on  thy  breast  of  snow, 

Tho  green-leaved  boughs  between, 
Which  high,  and  wide,  and  far  above, 

O'ershadowed  nil  the  ground 
Where  long  we  sat  and  spoke  of  love. 

The  while  no  other  sound 
Upon  the  silence  harshly  crept, 

And  all  of  earth  was  still, 
Save  where  tho  winds'  wild  murmur  swept 

Along  tho  pine-clad  hill. 

Thy  ringlets'  dark,  descending  fold 

Fell  loosely  to  tby  zone, 
Which  clasped  thy  waist  with  circling  gold, 

And  'ncath  tho  starlight  shone. 
Thy  rosebud  lips,  whose  tempting  dews 

So  vie  with  sweets  divine 
Not  e'en  the  gods  between  could  choose, 

Were  softly  pressed  to  mine. 
Thy  arms  of  snow  around  me  thrown, 

An  instant  there  they  clung — 
"  'Tis  thee  I  love — 'tis  thee  alone !" 

Thy  sweet,  sweet  accents  rung. 
0,  joy  supreme! — O,  height  of  bliss, 

To  reign  in  woman's  love  \ 
No  earthly  joy  can  equal  thi3, 

No  greater  is  above. 

If  lovo  is  pure,  if  love  is  true, 

I  thought  thine  sure  must  be, 
And  little  dreamed  I  e'er  should  rue 

Its  dark  and  troubled  sea. 
But  as  the  breeze  doth  fickly  rove, 

And  wander  far  and  wide — 
Doth  kiss  the  seas  and  woo  the  grove, 

Then  careless  turn  aside — ■ 
So,  in  thine  eyes'  translucent  deop 

Of  heaven's  own  azure  hue. 
The  wanton  glances  ne'er  do  sleep, 

But  pierce  each  bosom  through. 
IIow  deep  the  wound  which  rankles  still, 

Thi3  aching  heart  doth  know ; 
And,  sighing,  prays  that  soon  it  will 

Be  freed  from  all  its  vroe. 

And  though  each  breast  now  feel  tho  spell, 

And  every  lip  confess, 
That  on  thy  features  there  doth  dwell 

Entrancing  loveliness — 
Yet  learn  that  she  who  favors  all, 

But  constant  is  to  none, 
Ere  long  will  find  her  syren  call 

Each  modes*  ear  doth  shun. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

ROVING    CECILE: 

—  OK, — 

THE  CROSS   OF   THE    DESERT. 

A  TAEE  OF  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  SAHARA. 

BT  MRS.    C.   P.   GERRY. 

"Ho,  there!  Haiti  Halt!  We  shan't  find  a  better  camp- 
ing-ground than  this  to-night." 

As  the  voice  of  Dan  Gates,  the  weather-beaten  old  mountaineer, 
rang  shrilly  along  the  lonesome  wastes  of  the  vast  American  Desert, 
the  little  caballada,  of  which  he  was  the  leader,  came  to  a  sudden 
stop.  Tired,  thirsty,  footsore,  they  had  reached  a  spot  which 
seemed  to  them  "  like  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary 
land."  It  was  no  Eden,  but  a  spring  of  pure  water,  grass  grow- 
ing in  thin  tufts  here  and  there,  and  a  few  stinted  willow  bushes, 
rendered  it  the  most  desirable  camping-place  tho  travellers  had 
seen  that  day.  One  after  another  they  alighted  from  their  mules, 
glad  enough  to  rest  on  their  long  and  toilsome  march ;  but  a 
young  man  who  had  rode  near  Gates  for  the  last  week  soon  vault- 
ed into  the  saddle  again,  and  sat  straining  his  gaze  over  tboso 
desolate  reaches  of  sand. 

"  What  now  V1  said  the  mountaineer.  "  Is  there  any  new  sight 
in  the  desert,  Barton  V 

"  No,  nothing  but  tliis  eternal  sameness,"  was  the  rather  sad 
reply.     "  Sand,  sand ;  rock,  rock." 

"  We've  come  a  pretty  good  stretch  of  it  since  we  struck  our 
tent  at  midnight,"  continued  Gates ;  "  crossed  what  the  Spanish 
may  well  call  '  The  Journey  of  Death/  'tis  such  a  dry  region.  I 
s'pose  you're  tired  enough  to  halt  now." 

"Tired?  no,  indeed.  I  could  ride  on,  on,  till  daybreak,  and 
feel  no  weariness." 

Tho  speaker  was  a  man  of  a  tall  and  supple  form,  and  as  he 
lifted  his  slouched  hat  and  bared  his  flashing  forehead,  Dan  Gates, 
for  the  twentieth  time  since  they  left  the  South  Pass  in  company, 
admired  the  graceful  carnage  of  his  head,  with  its  waving  black 
hair,  the  spirited  cast  of  his  features,  and  the  large,  dark,  restless 
eyes  flashing  under  his  massive  brow. 

"  Zounds  !"  cried  the  mountaineer.  "  They  call  old  Dan  as 
tough  as  they'll  average,  but  you'll  beat  me  out." 

"  Gates,"  replied  Knowles  Barton,  "  perhaps  the  secret  of  my 
enduranco  lies  in  the  wild,  all-absorbing  purpose  which  has  led  me 
hither."     His  tones  were  mournfully  earnest,  and  after  a  slight 


hesitancy  lio  added  ;  "  I  sometimes  think  I  might  as  reasonably 
follow  a  will-o-thc-wisp  as  tho  hopo  which  has  lured  me  into  these 
perils.  No  martyr  on  the  rack  ever  suffered  moro  than  I  suffer, 
as  clay  after  day  drags  by  and  this  fearful  suspenso  of  mine 
deepens." 

The  mountaineer  did  not  speak  ;  ho  wrung  tho  hot  hand  of  the 
young  man,  and  was  about  to  turn  away,  when  Barton  continued : 
"I  can't  sleep  to-night,  Gates.    I  must  go  out  a  little  farther 
and  reconnoitre." 

"  Not  alone,  comrado !  It  aint  safe ;  the  Indians  are  on  our 
trail,  and  they're  fierce  as  wolves  lately.  I'll  bear  you  company." 
And  remounting,  he  rode  off  with  Kuowles  Barton. 

For  a  time  they  kept  on  in  silence,  while  the  shadows  of  even- 
tide thickened  over  the  desert,  and  the  moon  sailed  up  into  the 
sky,  and  on  the  rocks  in  tho  dusky  distance  burned  tho  signal 
fires  of  the  red  man.  Suddenly  Barton  drew  rein. 
"  What  is't?"  whispered  Gates,  drawing  a  revolver. 
"  See,  see  there !"  and  tho  young  man  pointed  at  a  human 
skeleton  bleaching  on  the  sands.  "  God  help  me  1"  he  continued, 
springing  to  the  ground.  "  What  if  these  should  be  her  bones  j 
her's,  Mary's  ?" 

A  bitter  groan  broke  from  his  lips,  and  for  some  moments  he 
stood  gazing  at  them,  in  that  still  but  intense  anguish  which 
hushes  even  the  heart's  dull  throbs  when  any  terrible  fear  forces 
itself  upon  us. 

"  Look  here,  comrade,"  interposed  Gates,  "it  aint  uncommon, 
as  you  know,  to  meet  with  sich  sights  in  this  lonely  place.  We've 
passed  more  than  a  dozen  sence  we  started." 

"True,"  responded  the  young  man;  "but  tho  sight  always 
thrills  me  through  and  through.  I  think  that  perhaps  some  one 
dear  to  me  may  have  died  in  the  desert."  And  as  he  spoke  his 
whole  form  shook,  and  the  face  upturned  to  Gates,  grew  ghastly  in 
its  paleness.  Again  he  leaped  into  the  saddle,  and  the  two  moved 
forward,  all  eye  and  car. 

Now  and  then  a  rabbit  bounded  away,  scared  at  their  approach, 
or  a  lizard  went  sliding  over  the  sand,  or  a  rattlesnake,  coiled  in 
the  crevice  of  some  rock,  showed  the  glitter  of  its  burning  eye; 
and  still  the  Indian  watch-fires  blazed  redly  through  the  gloom. 
But  no  caravan,  no  solitary  traveller  was  to  be  seen ;  and  at  length 
they  slowly  rode  back  to  tho  camping-ground.  The  fire  was  dy- 
ing out ;  the  saddles  were  piled  up  for  pillows,  and  leaning  against 
them,  the  drowsy  men  sat  smoking  their  cigars.  Old  Dan  Gates 
flung  himself  down  among  the  rest,  stirred  the  embers  into  a 
blaze,  and  lighted  his  short  black  pipe ;  but  Barton  paced  to 
and  fro,  pale,  mute,  restless.  Suddenly  a  female  figure  came  fly- 
ing toward  the  group.  Shaking  a  rude  castanot,  and  humming  a 
wild,  yet  sweet  melody,  she  began  to  dance  like  a  second  Terpsi- 
chore. Round  and  round  and  round  she  circled,  her  graceful 
brown  arms  wreathing  aloft,  her  head  drooping  slightly,  her  dark, 
melting  eyes  wandering  from  one  to  another  of  the  band.  Her 
picturesque  costume  heightened  the  effect  of  her  strange  beauty. 
She  wore  a  blue  bodice,  a  gay,  scarlet  skirt,  short  enough  to  reveal 
her  dainty  moccasined  feet  and  tapering  ankles;  an  Indian  blan- 
ket, gaudily  trimmed,  was  draped  over  her  shoulders,  and  the 
lengths  of  black  hair  floating  around  her  were  knotted  with  strings 
of  pearl  and  coral. 

"That's  Roving  Cecile,"  whispered  Gates  to  Knowles  Barton. 
"Who?" 

"  Roving  Cecile  they  call  her,  because  she  strolls  about  so  much. 
She's  a  cross  of  the  French  and  Indian  blood ;  and  by  my  faith, 
she's  the  handsomest  woman  I  ever  saw." 

"  I  know  but  one  more  beautiful,"  replied  Barton.  And  turn- 
ing, he  watched  the  movements  of  the  dancer  with  considerable 
interest.  She  had  the  ethereal  grace  of  France  in  her  form,  with 
the  Indian  fire  and  passion  in  her  eye,  its  pride  on  her  red  lip. 

"  There's  a  deal  of  mystery  about  her,"  continued  Gates. 
"  What  makes  her  lead  sich  a  roving  life,  I  can't  gue3S." 

"  That  is  accounted  for  easily  enough,  I  am  sure,"  said  Barton. 
"  The  savage  element  predominates  in  her  nature." 

"'Praps  so,"  resumed  the  mountaineer;  "  but  I  didn't  think  it 

would.    It  seemed  to  me  some  traveller  would  fall  in  love  with, 

and  carry  her  off  to  his  home.     No  man  could  ask  a  fairer  wife." 

"  It  may  be  that  the  beauty  of  the  desert  is  hard  to  suit,"  said 

Barton,  with  a  faint  smile. 

"  There  was  a  story  that  a  rich  New  Mexican  merchant  had 
married  Cecile ;  but  here  she  is  back  again  in  her  old  haunts,  and 
at  her  old  trade." 

"  She  seems  perfectly  fearless." 

"  0,  yes  !  Some  say  she  bears  a  charmed  life,  and  nobody 
would  dare  harm  a  hair  of  Roving  Ceeile's  head." 

He  paused,  for  the  dancing-girl  had  ceased  her  evolutions,  and 
stood  looking  at  Barton. 

"Such  an  entertainment  in  this  desolate  part  of  the  country 
ought  to  be  liberally  paid  for,"  said  one  of  the  hand,  and  draw- 
ing forth  his  purse,  be  flung  a  golden  coin  toward  Cecile ;  but  she 
haughtily  spurned  it  with  her  foot,  and  still  shaking  the  Castanet, 
turned  to  go. 

As  she  passed  Barton,  by  some  dexterous  movement  of  her  own 
she  managed  to  entangle  the  fringe  of  her  blanket  with  the  bright 
buttons  of  his  hunting-frock.     Tho  young  man  stooped  to  disen- 
gage it,  when  she  whispered: 
"  Are  you  Knowles  Barton  ?" 
"  Yes,"  was  the  low  reply. 

"  I  knew  it  must  be  so,  from  tho  description  that  had  been  given 
me  before  I  set  out  on  my  errand,"  continued  Cecile.  "  I  have 
come  leagues  and  leagues  in  search  of  you.  If  you  would  hear 
fiom  Mary  West,  meet  me  by  the  great  rock  yonder  as  soon  as 
you  can." 

"  Mary,  my  Mary ;  what  of  her  ?"  queried  Barton,  a  wild  tre- 
mor running  through  every  nerve. 


"  I  cannot  tell  you  now  !"  And  Cecile  impressively  laid  her 
finger  on  her  lip. 

The  next  moment  sho  was  gone,  and  Barton  stood  where  she 
had  left  him,  half  bewildered  by  this  strango  incident. 

"Ha,  ha!  I  believe  tho  dancing-girl  was  smitten  with  you, 
Barton,"  said  a  corarade,jocosely. 

"But  she's  fairly  bewitched  him,"  said  another.  "Don't  you 
see  he's  spell-bound'?" 

Knowles  Barton  made  no  reply,  but  soon  afterward,  to  tho 
infinite  amusement  of  his  companions,  he  hurried  from  tho  camp- 
ing-ground. Ere  he  had  reached  tho  trysting-placc  he  saw  tho 
form  of  Cecile  clearly  revealed  by  the  light  of  tho  full  moon.  But 
she  was  no  longer  the  gay,  piquant  daitscusc;  tho  Castanet  lay 
idle  near,  her  song  had  died  away,  her  attitude  was  despondent, 
and  there  was  a  wildly  sorrowful  look  in  her  dark  eyes. 

"You  have  come,  monsieur,"  she  said, as  he  approached.  "It 
is  well ;  I  have  much  to  say  to  you." 

"Speak  on/'  cried  tho  young  man;  "I  am  in  an  agony  of 
suspense !" 

"You  are  no  stranger  to  Roving  Cecile,"  she  continued.  "I 
have  heard  your  history  from  lips  as  bright  as  the  wet  coral.  I 
know  that  while  you  were  fitting  up  a  prairie  home  for  Mary 
West,  her  father  played  you  false,  and  sent  her  over  the  desert  to 
meet  the  man  he  had  chosen  for  her  husband — a  man  sho  can 
never  love,  because  her  heart  is  yours." 
"  She  is  alive  then  ?"  exclaimed  Barton. 

"  Yes,  monsieur ;  that  is,  I  left  her  alive  a  few  days  ago.  How 
I  came  across  her  in  my  wanderings,  I  need  not  tell  you  now. 
But  she  understands  that  I  will  gladly  lend  my  aid  to  thwart  tho 
purposes*of  Antonio  Camilla."  And  here  her  eyes  blazed  with  a 
sudden  fierceness,  and  it  was  some  time  before  she  could  subdue 
her  emotion  sufficiently  to  speak.  "  Mary  West  has  learned  to 
trust  me  as  a  friend,"'  she  at  last  resumed,  "  and  has  sent  mo  on 
this  mission.  She  had  such  faith  in  you,  that  she  believed  you 
would  follow  her,  and  she  yearned  to  give  you  some  tidings  of 
her  fate." 

"  Sho  is  with  a  caravan  of  New  Mexican  traders,"  said  Barton. 
"  Yes ;  the  captain  is  a  villain  after  Camilla's  own  heart,  and 
in  consideration  of  a  bag  of  Spanish  doubloons,  has  agreed  to 
convey  tho  girl  safely  to  the  waiting  bridegroom." 
"And  he  is  faithful  to  his  charge,  I  dare  say." 
"  0,  yes,  monsieur ;  he  keeps  a  strict  watch  over  Mary,  and 
there  would  seem  to  be  but  a  slight  chance  for  flight;  but  unless 
she  escapes,  she  will  be  forced  to  marry  Antonio  Camilla  before 
another  moon.    The  caravan  is  far  in  advance  of  your  party,  and 
Camilla  is  to  join  her  as  soon  as  she  reaches  tho  little  town  of 
Los  Angeles." 

"  I  must  save  her !"  cried  Barton.  "  I  will  ride  on,  night  and 
day,  till  I  find  Mary !" 

"Do  not  be  rash,  Knowles  Barton.  To  me  the  desert  is  a 
familiar  place ;  I  can  guide  you,  and  list — my  mother's  tribe,  a 
remnant  of  the  Dacotahs,  are  on  the  trail  of  the  caravan.  They 
are  friendly  to  her ;  before  I  can  get  back  they  may  find  means 
for  her  flight.  If  so,  they  know  the  route  I  shall  take — they  will 
leave  a  Cross  in  the  Desert." 

Barton  started;  a  new  light  flashed  into  his  eyes. 
"  Ten  thousand  thanks  for  the  ray  of  hope  you  have  shed  into 
my  soul !"  he  said,  earnestly.     "  I.  will  put  myself  under  your 
guidance,  and  together  we  will  traverse  the  desert  till  wo  learn 
something  more  of  Mary's  fate.     Let  us  sot  out  at  once." 

"As  you  wish.  Not  far  from  here  I  left  my  hardy  and  swift- 
footed  Indian  courser ;  I  will  go  for  him,  while  you  make  a  few 
hasty  preparations.     Then  we  will  meet  on  this  spot." 

Barton  bowed  assent,  the  dancing-girl  bounded  away,  and  ho 
hastened  back  to  the  camping-ground.  Dan  Gates,  the  moun- 
taineer, was  the  only  one  who  had  kept  awake  during  his  absence, 
and  drawing  him  aside,  he  briefly  told  his  story.  The  muscles  of 
the  old  man's  scarred  face  quivered  as  he  listened,  and  looking 
kindly  into  Barton's  restless  eyes,  he  muttered : 
"  Go,  and  God  speed  ye,  my  boy !" 

Then  Barton  examined  his  weapons,  packed  a  Mexican  blan- 
ket, a  small  quantity  of  food,  and  a  leathern  bottle  of  water  upon 
his  mule,  and  sprang  into  tho  saddle.  Five  minutes  later,  he  had 
met  Roving  Cecile  and  was  speeding  with  her  over  the  desert. 

The  flush  of  dawn  was  just  beginning  to  redden  the  east  as 
Barton  and  the  dancing-girl  descried  one  of  those  green  spots  so 
grateful  to  the  traveller  in  tho  desert.  For  three  days  and  three 
nights  they  had  rode  on,  only  pausing  now  and  then  to  refresh 
themselves  and  their  tired  beasts.  Now,  as  this  oasis  burst  upon 
their  view,  Barton  urged  his  mule  forward,  while  Cecile  followed 
more  leisurely.  When  she  overtook  him,  ho  had  dismounted,  his 
mule  was  grazing  on  the  scant  grass,  and  he  had  bent  down  to 
examine  some  object  hard  by  the  spring.  The  dancing-girl  drew 
nearer,  and  saw  the  long-looked-for  Cross  of  tho  Desert  !  For  a 
time,  with  true  delicacy,  she  forbore  to  break  the  spell  which  had 
bound  his  senses,  then  she  said,  softly : 
"  Monsieur,  the  glad  hour  has  como  I" 

The  young  man  raised  his  head  and  glanced  at  her,  his  fine  face 
all  aglow ;  but  he  could  not  speak,  such  emotion  as  his  was  too  deep 
for  words.     Roving  Cecile  felt  it,  and  the  keen  Indian  eye  soft- 
ened, the  proud  lip  grew  tremulous.   Meanwhile,  in  that  profound 
hush,  amid  the  vast  solitudes  of  tho  great  Sahara,  a  prayer  of 
thanksgiving  went  up  from  Knowles  Barton's  heart  to  Him  who 
feedeth  the  ravens,  and  guideth  the  sparrow's  flight.     Half  an 
hour  passed  thus,  and  then,  rising,  the  young  man  said,  in  tones 
that  were  not  quite  steady : 
"  Sho  has  fled,  Cecile  ;  thank  God,  she  has  fled  !" 
"  And  with  my  people/'  she  replied,  somewhat  proudly. 
"  Yes,  with  your  people — blessings  on  you  and  them !    And 
now  whither  have  they  gone  ?" 
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"I  know.    Wo  must  tarn  to  the  eastward,  monsieur." 
"With  aU  mylioartj  and  when  wo  reach  the  lodgoa  of  tlio 

triljo  wc  ran  rest." 

"Rest  I"  echoed  li<-r  compAnion,  solemnly,  "who  talk-*  ofroatl 
Not  I,  not  I;  there  is  no  rc«t  for  Roving  Cecilo;  and  yel  the 

(iiT-ut  Spirit  SCOS  that  sho  is  very  wcury." 

She  had  sunk  down  bosida  tin:  spring,  and  was  dipping  up  the 
water  and  dashing  it  ovur  hor  brow  ;  hut  Barton  could  not  com- 
prehend tho  Oppression  of  her  darkly  beautiful  countenance,  and 
ho  went  on  in  a  playful  strain  : 

"  Hut  Homo  of  tho  moat  gallant  of  tho  braves  will  welcome  your 
return,  und  ono,  perhaps,  will  urge  you  to  luistcn  tho  day  when 
you  shall  grace  hU  lodge" 

"  Hush  I"  said  Coeilo,  tho  shadow  deepening  on  hor  faco. 
*'  Thoro  was  a  titno  when  I  uaud  to  hraid  my  thick  hair  with  heads 
and  llowors,  beside  such  springs  as  this,  and  blush  when  I  heard 
tho  praises  of  my  own  beauty  ;  but  now  that  has  gone," — and  a 
momentary  spasm  of  pain  contracted  her  features.  "  Love  is  not 
for  me.  It  is  my  fritu  to  wander  up  and  down  tho  earth,  seeking 
rest  and  finding  none." 

Surprised  and  pained  at  tlio  Bad  tone  the  Conversation  had  taken, 
Barton  hurriedly  changed  tho  subject ;  hut  Cecilo  was  strangely 
Bilont,  and  more  than  once  during  their  stay  by  the  spring,  her 
eyes  wore  that  wild  look  which  now  and  then  seemed  to  transform 
her  from  tho  graceful  woman  into  the  fierce,  relentless  ravage. 

It  was  Into  tho  following  night,  when  Barton 'a  eager  gazo  dis- 
covered tho  conical  huts  of  an  Indian  encampment  dotting  tho 
moonlit  sands.  Trembling  all  over  with  expectancy,  tho  young 
man  bounded  from  tho  saddle,  and  followed  Cecilo  to  a  lodgo 
somewhat  apart  from  tho  rest,  which  sho  designated  qa  her 
mother's. 

"Stay  hero  a  moment,"  said  his  companion,  and  he  paused 
just  outside  the  curtain  of  deer-skin,  which  formed  the  lodgo  door. 

"Mary,  Mary,  are  you  there?"  ho  called,  wildly. 

Thoro  was  a  flying  step  within,  the  deer-skin  drapery  was  flung 
aside,  he  caught  the  glanco  of  a  pair  of  clear,  earnest,  brown  eyes, 
the  gleam  of  a  cloud  of  golden  hair,  and  then  Mary  West  WA3 
folded  to  his  heart.  That  meeting  I  have  no  power  to  describe 
but  when  the  first  delirious  joy  was  over,  Mary  led  her  lover  into 
the  lodge,  and  sitting  together  on  a  heap  of  skin3  which  might 
have  been  a  fitting  cushion  for  a  chair  of  state,  they  told  their  ad- 
ventures since  their  separation.  In  the  course  of  their  talk,  Bar- 
ton learned  that  it  had  been  impossible  even  for  tho  Indians  to 
outwit  the  captain  of  tho  caravan  and  bear  off  his  prize,  till  a 
fearful  malaria  prevailing  in  tho  desert,  sent  a  panic  through  tho 
•whole  party.  Ono  after  another  sickened,  died,  and  was  left  to 
moulder  back  to  dust  on  the  hot  sauds  ;  and  when  At  length  the 
diseASO  fastened  upon  the  cAptain's  iron  frame,  tho  ever-watchful 
Docotahs  succeeded  in  rescuing  Mary  West. 

Early  tho  next  morning,  tho  re-united  lovers  held  a  council  with 
Roving  Cecilo,  and  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  remain  in  their 
prosont  quarters  till  the  caravan  should  have  given  up  tho  search, 
and  then  prococd  homeward  with  some  caballada,  bound  for  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

A  week  had  gone  by  since  Barton  reached  the  Indian  encamp- 
ment. A  pArt  of  the  tribe  bad  gone  away  on  the  war-path,  and  tho 
few  they  had  left  behind  had  been  smitten  down  with  the  epidem- 
ic which  had  made  such  havoc  In  tho  caravan  of  New  Mexican 
traders.  Knowles  Barton  had  been  seized  with  the  same  malaria, 
bnt  Mary  West  and  some  of  the  Dacotah  children  had  thus  far 
escaped.  Mary  watched  with  untiring  zeal  by  the  rude  couch 
where  her  lover,  with  flushed  cheek  and  parched  lips,  raving  in 
the  wildest  delirium,  and  often  stole  AWAy  to  tho  spot  where  poor 
Cecilo  was  tossing  to  and  fro,  also  frantic.  Sho  brought  water 
from  the  spring  to  cool  the  fever  in  their  blood ;  sho  fanned  them 
with  bunches  of  rare  feathers ;  she  Administered  tho  reviving  cor- 
dials mixed  by  tho  medicine  man ;  6ho  soothed  them  with  low, 
fond  words. 

It  was  At  the  dead  of  night  tliAt  sho  sat  keeping  her  lonely 
vigil  beside  Barton.  All  was  still  around,  so  still  that  tho  throb- 
bing of  her  own  heart  sounded  like  the  beat,  beat,  beat,  of  a  muf- 
fled drum ;  not  a  spray  of  the  willow  bushes  trembled,  not  a  blade 
of  grass  stirred  in  the  breezeless  air.  Suddenly  sho  thought  she 
heard  a  sound,  a  step  outside  the  lodge.  She  moved  to  the  door 
and  looked  forth,  hoping  that  somo  of  the  braves  might  have 
come  homo  to  CAro  for  tlio  stricken  onos.  Above  her  the  stArs 
burned  in  palo  splendor,  around  stretched  tho  great  desert,  with 
here  and  there  the  camp-fire  of  some  traveller  sending  up  a  lurid 
light  in  the  distance. 

"  There  is  nobody  here,"  6he  said  half  Aloud  ;  "  I  must  hAvo 
fancied  it  all.     I  will  hurry  back  to  Knowles  1" 

"No,  no  you  wont,  my  little  lady,"  hissed  a  voice  in  hor  oar, 
And  a  heavy  lmud  grasped  her  arm. 

Mary  West  gave  one  wild,  wailing  cry,  stretched  out  her  hands 
imploringly  toward  the  corner  where  Knowles  Barton  was  lying 
so  helpless,  made  a  desperate  effort  to  leap  from  tho  grasp  which 
held  her  so  closely,  And  then,  as  sho  gazed  into  her  captor's  faco 
and  realized  that  she  was  at  tho  mercy  of  Antonio  Camilla,  sank 
back  uuconscious.  The  next  day  she  awoke  from  her  death-like 
lethargy  to  find  herself  once  more  in  the  New  Mexican  caravan, 
watched  and  attended  by  Camilla  in  person. 

Time  went  on,  and  every  hour  Mary  Wost  grew  more  despair- 
iug.  Her  lover  lying  ill,  perhAps  dead  at  tho  Dacotah  encamp- 
ment, Cecile  and  her  other  Indian  friends  powerless  to  help  her, 
Camilla  and  the  various  members  of  the  caravan  maintaining 
such  surveillance  over  her  actions,  what  could  she  do  but  submit  to 
her  fate  ?  Ere  long  the  lonely  sands  and  rocks  of  tho  desert  and 
tho  Great  Pass  leading  into  it,  were  left  far  behind,  and  the  cara- 
van wound  along  the  banks  of  clear  streams,  an*  through  broad 


plains  green  with  wild  oatl,  und  under  trees  which 

shade.    The  spirits  of  the  party  rose,  bat  MaryWeat  felt  ben 

perceptibly  M-ikiii;',  an  every  «icp  of  their  progress  brought   them 
nearer  the  villa-  hero  her  marriage  n  . 

■■'     i 

.  look,  my  beautiful  Maryl"  exclaimed 
Camilla,  as  from  an  eminence  they  caught  n  glimpse  of  the  white- 
walled  dwellings  of  the  place.     "  To-morrow  at  this  time  weshaU 
be  at  my  homo;  then  my  firm  btuioesfl  will  be  toeammon  a  padre 
and  have  tho  wedding  rites  solemnized." 

Mary  made  no  reply,  but  her  cheek,  which  had  grown  thin  of 
late,  was  paler  than  its  wont,  and  tears  gathered  in  her  large,  cad 
eyes. 

"  Ha  !"  sneered  Camilla,  "I  suppose  your  heart  yet  clingfl  to 
that  penniless  young  pioneer  wo  left  siek  at  the  JtMi;ui  comping- 
grouud.  He's  dead  by  this  timo,  I'vo  no  doubt,  and  if  he 
isn't,  ho 's  no  match  fur  you.  Why,  such  beauty  as  your's  would 
graeo  a  palace,  and  1  have  more  than  one,  as  you  shall  see.  This 
houso  of  mino  at  Los  Angeles  is  only  a  cottage,  the  simplest  of 
my  dwellings ;  I  bought  it  merely  for  convenience.  Do  you  know, 
Mary  West,  that  it  is  no  mean  thing  to  bo  the  wife  of  the  richest 
man  in  Now  Mexico  V 

Still  Mary  did  not  speak,  and  ho  went  on: 
"  Tears  again  !  It  maddens  me  to  sco  a  woman  weep,  And  be- 
cause she's  crossed  in  love  too.  Love  !  nonsense,  there's  nosach 
thing.  I  don't  profess  any  love  for  you.  I  admiro  your  beauty, 
and  I'vo  sworn  that  it  shall  bo  tlio  pride  of  my  home.  Mary 
West,  if  you  were  better  acquainted  with  me,  you  would  know  at 
what  fearful  cost  people  thwart  my  wishes." 

His  tone3  wcro  hoarse  with  suppressed  passion,  and  there  was 
something  terrible  in  his  glance.  The  next  moment  a  flag-staff 
was  thrust  through  tho  window  of  a  house  near,  a  blue  flag  shook 
itself  to  the  breeze,  and  Camilla  gave  a  sudden  start,  muttering  : 
"Santa  Maria!  A  signal!  Good-night,  my  pretty  Mary. 
Wo  shall  be  on  our  way  again  long  beforo  daylight,  so  sleep  as 
well  as  you  can.  I  would  faia  have  your  bcAuty  in  its  full  lustre 
on  our  bridal  eve."  He  bowed  with  mock  gravity,  and  left  her  to 
her  own  bittor  musings. 

Meanwhile,  Camilla  took  his  way  to  the  rancho,  or  farmhouse, 
from  which  tho  signal  banner  was  still  waving.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments he  had  entered  a  long,  low  room,  in  ono  corner  of  which 
several  dark-browed  men  sat  plAying  at  a  faro-table.  They  had 
crossed  the  route  of  the  caravan  that  day,  and  after  some  slight 
conversation,  challenged  him  to  join  them  in  a  gamo  of  chanco 
at  tho  first  rAncho  beyond  the  plains. 

"Mako  room  for  Camilla/'  said  one;  and  sitting  down  in  their 
midst  ho  began  to  play. 

It  was  late  at  night,  when  with  a  brain  confused  by  tho  draughts 
of  wine  he  had  taken,  Antonio  Camilla  re-entered  the  camp  of  the 
Mexican  caravan.  He  cast  a  glance  toward  tho  spot  where  Mary 
sat,  propped  up  by  pillows,  and  then  turning  to  tho  obsequious 
servant  who  had  risen  to  obey  his  orders,  bade  him  bring  a  cup  of 
wine.  Tho  boy  obeyed,  and  moving  to  Mary's  side,  Camilla  said, 
with  a  coarse  laugh : 

"  Come,  mia  bella,  let  us  drink  to  onr  future  hanpiness." 
Tho  words  had  scarcely  passed  his  lips  when  a  lithe  form  sprang 
into  the  camp,  a  quick  blow  struck  down  the  wine-cup,  and  Ro- 
ving Cecilo  stood  before  the  astonished  man,  her  wild  eyes  flash- 
ing fire,  her  lips  half  parted,  her  chest  heaving  with  tho  strong 
and  stormy  throbs  of  the  young  heart  beneath. 
"  Cecile,"  gasped  Camilla. 

"Yes,  Cecile,  your  wife  !"  cried  the  woman,  her  voico  ringing 
out  like  a  sudden  bugle  blast.  "  Once  I  was  a  weak  and  loving 
bride,  but  you  wronged  me,  you  deserted  me,  and  I  went  back  to 
my  mother's  lodge  in  the  wilderness  and  tho  desert.  You  shall 
not  make  this  girl  wretched.  Mary,  you  are  sAfe.  Lead  on, 
brave  friends,  to  the  rescue  !" 

At  her  call  thoy  came  pouring  in,  the  Dacotah  tribe,  Dan  Gates's 
party,  and  another  sturdy  band,  with  Barton  at  their  head.  For 
a  time  there  wero  the  clash  of  steel,  tho  report  of  musketry,  and 
the  savage  war-whoop  of  the  Indians,  and  wherever  they  moved 
the  invading  company  carried  victory  in  their  train.  Koving  Cc- 
cile's  brother  stood  faco  to  faco  with  Camilla,  his  tomahawk  wav- 
ing above  his  head,  when  a  shrill  voice  cried  : 

"  Hold,  there  ;  Antonio  Camilla  belongs  to  me !  Don't  cheat 
the  law  of  its  prey,  after  it  has  so  long  sought  him  in  vain  !"  And 
an  officer  of  commanding  presence  stepped  forward  and  arrested 
him  for  an  immense  fraud,  by  which  he  had  gained  his  vast 
fortune. 

Before  the  day  dawned,  Camilla  had  been  taken  off  under  a 
strong  guard  to  Los  Angeles,  the  Indians  had  secured  their  pris- 
oners, and  Mary,  Cecile  and  Barton  had  found  refuge  in  a  hospit- 
able rancho.  There  tho  lovers  were  married  that  "night,  and  con- 
spicuous among  the  wedding  guests  wero  Cecile  and  several  of  the 
handsomest  young  braves.  Knowles  Barton  and  his  bride  imme- 
diately set  out  for  their  homo  in  the  West,  and  Roving  Cecile 
•accompanied  them  on  their  journey.  But  no  persuasions  could 
induce  her  to  tarry  long  under  their  roof— she  liked  bettor  the 
wild,  free  life  of  the  wanderer. 

Years  later,  the  Bartons  learned  that  Antonio  Camilla  bad  died 
in  tho  prison,  to  which  he  had  been  condemned  when  tried  and 
convicted  of  tho  crime  that  had  made  him  the  wealtliiest  man  in 
New  Mexico. 

Knowles  and  Mary  Barton  aro  now  verging  toward  the  me- 
ridian of  life.  They  havo  had  their  share  of  its  sunshine  and 
seen  some  of  its  shadows  fall ;  but  when  they  have  shrunk  from 
any  new  trial,  the  recollection  of  what  they  suffered  in  the  Great 
American  Sahara  makes  every  subsequent  sorrow  seem  light,  and 
their  hearts  beat  fast  with  tumultuous  emotions  when  amid  their 
olden  memories  rises  the  Cross  of  the  Desert. 


[Written  tat  Bailou '•  Pictorial] 

THE  CAP39VE  M  wjjlvs  ViMO.v- 


•    tr  r:,WAitD  «.  xlli«. 

Oo  GaDget'  »had*d  tank*.  wherr  punbeacui  Uojer 

And  "port  fiiitiittc  nitli  the  coming  night : 
Wlwn  tititi-  Dngotl  to  paaca  hi*  izoa  finger 

Oq  beaut;'*  bio*,  or  nature'*  Rtovlug  light : 
Wrier*  night  In  joy.  yet  half  reluctant,  tllugi  taw 

Light  veil  before  the  day  hath  taken  flight : 
-  tpfl  a  captive  in  hi -J.  wuo*«  fan'/  roved 
Through  realm*  of  pleuttra  In  the  land  the  loved. 

And  nature  boshed  tha  evening  hymn,  lot  sighing 
Perchane*  mi/ht  break  the  ftlecp.    The  monster*  playM 

Around  barJamllMl  SMt      O'crlimd  the  fljfnjr. 
Of  warblers  ccam-d.  acid  each  In  ftllrncc  mado 

111*  hymn  of  love  to  heaven;  then  slowly  nibbing, 
K=fh  east  a  look  of  awe  upon  the  maid. 

Then  turned  their  flashing  heads  beside  their  br»**t. 

And  blushed  in  enry,  and  then  sank  to  rest. 

And  fancy  painted  now  a  wondrous  vision — 

A  dazzling  angel  wandering  afar. 
And  India's  valleys  glowed  like  fields  Hyslan 

Where'er  bis  wings  of  merry  cleft  the  air; 
And  neath  his  garraeot's  golden,  bright  division, 

Tli--  Worl  of  Ufi  IhorjB  like  the  vTpnlng  star. 
A  smile  of  holy  happiness  cow.  played 
Upon  the  features  of  the  captive  maid. 

Tlio  vision  faded— and  white  dL-appearing. 

Another  one  now  east  iu  shades  before ; 
'Twos  clothed  in  robes  of  death,  and  swiftly  Bearing 

The  fields  which  mercy's  angel  bad  passed  o'er; 
And  while  the  burning  form  of  terror  wearing. 

It  r.iised  a  vial  dark  with  wrath  to  poor; 
And  evil  shrieked,  and  died  the  reigning  good, 
And  India's  vales  aud  mountains  ran  with  blood. 

And  o'er  the  smiling  plains,  where  nature  lavished 

Her  gems  of  unknown  worth  to  form  a  shrine : 
Where  nature's  incense  might  as  she  had  e'er  wished 

Ascend  to  Heaven  as  thanksgiving^  sign: 
Sho  saw  these  plains  by  maddened  vengeance  ravished, 

And  the  glorious  reign  of  light  decline. 
The  burning  heart-throbs  now  by  fear  were  stayed, 
And  pale  and  bloodless  grew  the  captive  maid. 

Soon  vanishes  the  vision — slowly  fading : 

Another  comes  qpth  rays  and  hopes  more  bright, 
Whose  brow  of  love  the  God  above  is  shading 

With  his  wondrous,  heavenly  crown  of  light 
And  glory,  soch  as  comes  from  heaven,  aiding 

To  chase  and  drive  away  the  reign  of  night. 
And  ere  this  picture  fancy  had  half  made, 
The  smile  of  pleasure  came  unto  the  maid. 

And  where  reigned  terror  once,  though  transitory, 
Heaved  now  the  mountains,  and  the  earth  did  move, 

And  o'er  the  plains,  by  murdered  saints  made  gory, 
Again  the  joyous  angel  flew  with  love; 

And  they  were  lightened  up  with  tenfold  glory, 
And  smiling  earth  reflected  heaven  above. 

And  as  the  burning  waves  of  sin  were  stayed. 

Her  happy  prayers  of  thanks  to  God  were  made. 

The  maid  awoke.    The  wild  and  fearful  thnnder 

Was  heard  upon  the  bosom  of  the  air, 
And  shouts,  as  though  the  earth  were  rent  asunder, 

Came  mingled  with  the  wailings  of  despair — 
The  stifled  voice  of  murdered  ones,  swept  nnder 

By  the  tramping  of  the  demons  from  afar. 
The  captive  maid  gazed  up.  and  through  her  tears 
She  murmured,  ■■  0  God.  behold  the  dream  appears!" 

*  Perhaps  some  of  the  above  verses  need  explanation.  There  are  three 
visions  referred  to — the  first,  in  the  third  stanza,  represents  the  spread  of 
Christianity  in  India  before  the  present  time;  the  second,  in  the  fourth  stan- 
za, the  present  reign  of  terror;  and  the  last,  in  the  sixth  stanza,  refers  to 
tho  reign  of  light  and  truth  when  the  present  troubles  shall  have  ceased. 


LENGTH  OF  THE  GREAT  WAIX  OF  CHINA. 

Hnc  ("  Christianity  in  China")  represents  the  great  wall,  Wan- 
Li-Tchang-Tehing,  as  10,000  leagues  in  length.  Instead  of 
leagues  it  should  be  li,  a  Chinese  measure  of  1750  feet.  Ten 
thousand  leagues  aro  more  than  the  earjh's  circumference  ;  whilst 
10,000  li  are  equal  to  3314  miles,  more  than  twice  the  real  length 
of  the  wall,  an  extension  of  masonry,  however,  sufficiently  mar- 
vellous without  supposing  it  in  fact,  which  it  i3  not,  continuously 
of  the  same  dimensions  and  material  throughout.  "Were  the  wall 
double  for  its  whole  length — it  is  partly  so — the  10,000  li  of  the 
Chinese  would  be  a  sufficient  approximation  to  the  truth.  Nine 
li  are  nearly  equal  to  one  league.  Fifteen  hundred  English  miles 
is  very  nearly  the  actual  length  of  the  great  wall. 


SIX    BRILLIANT    STORIES! 

We  have  just  issued  the  following  popular  Novelettes,  in  bound  form,  each 
eltgantly  illustrated  with  four  large  original  drawings,  forming  the  cheapest 
boobs  ever  offered  in  this  country.  We  will  send  either  one  of  them,  post 
paid,  by  return  of  mail,  on  the  receipt  of  ticenty  cents,  or  we  will  send  the 
six  novels,  post  paid,  on  the  receipt  of  one  dollar.  We  are  resolved  upon 
small  profits  and  quick  sales : 

THE  PHANTOM  OF  THE  SEA :  or.  The  Rid  Ceoss  axe-  the  Cexscest. 
A  story  of  .Boston  Bay  and  the  Mediterranean.  A  nautical  romance  of 
vivid  interest,  and  great  ingenuity  of  plot. ...By  FRANCIS  A.  DCRIYAGE. 

THE  CABIN  BOY ;  or.  Life  os  the  Wing.  A  Tale  of  Fortune's  Freaks 
and  Fancies.  A  tine  story  of  life  in  its  various  phases  and  under  tome  of 
its  most  romantic  incidents.    By LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

THE  LOST  HEIR  :  or,  Toe  Duke  asd  the  Laxzaroxe.  A  story  of  tragic 
interest,  portrayine  scenes  in  one  of  the  most  stirring  rimes  of  the  history 
of  Naples.     By. . .  7. SYLVAN C3  COBB,  Jr. 

THE  ARKANSAS  SANGER:  or.  Dccix  the  Backwoodsman.  A  vivid 
und  cbiirmiue  storv  of  East  and  \Vest.  unrivalled  in  plot  and  character. 
By LIEUTENANT   MURRAY. 

THE  DANCING  STAR:  or.  The  Smuggler  o?  the  Chesapeake.  A  story 
of  the  sea  and  our  own  coast.  A  brilliant  nautical  tale  by  a  favorite  author. 
By J-  H.   INGRAHAM. 

THE  HEARTS  SECRET:  or.  The  Fortunes  of  a  Satan*.  A  story  of 
love  aud  the  low  latitudes.  A  charming  tale  from  one  of  onr  old  and  favor- 
ite authors.    By LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

Enclose  the  money  and  receive  either  or  all  by  return  of  mail. 
O3-  For  sale  at  ail  of  the  periodical  depots. 
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COUNT  DE  PERSIGNY, 

LATE   MINISTER   FROM   FRANCE   TO   ENGLAND. 

The  Connt  do  Persigny,  whoso  portrait  accompa- 
nies this  article,  was  tho  immediate  predecessor  of 
Marshal  Pelissier,  Duko  do  Malakoff,  as  minister  to 
the  court  of  St.  James,  and,  ns  ono  of  tho  most  inti- 
mate friends  of  Louis  Napoleon,  and  a  man  whoso 
name  and  acts  are  constantly  mentioned  in  connection 
with  tho  politics  of  Europe,  our  readers  will  bo  glad 
to  peruio  and  to  preserve  a  skotch  of  his  career.  M. 
de  Persigny  has  risen  as  rapidly  as  his  imperial  mas- 
ter, and  apparently  places  the  samo  superstitious 
reliance  in  his  "  star."  Tho  vicissitudes  of  tho  em- 
peror's career — the  buffetings  of  fortune,  that  at  one 
moment  brought  him  prominently  forward,  and  at 
another  rudely  hurled  him  back  into  poverty  and  ob- 
scurity— were  all  shared  by  his  friend  Persigny.  Wo 
have  no  exact  record  of  M.  do  Persigny's  birth ;  but 
his  age  is  about  fifty.  Ho  is  of  humble  origin,  and 
in  early  life  was  clerk  to  a  public  notary  at  Strasbourg 
— the  place  where  he  first  knew  and  cultivated  the 
acquaintance  of  Louis  Napoleon.  The  family  name 
of  the  late  French  ambassador  in  England  is  Fialin, 
and  although  assuming  the  aristocratic  prefix  of  "  de  " 
to  his  surname,  there  is  a  question  whether  he  really 
be  entitled  to  this  distinction  of  nobility,  or  even  to 
the  name  itself  of  Persigny.  In  the  year  1831-32, 
when  the  throne  of  Louis  Philippe  was  yet  unsteady, 
the  Bonapartist  party  in  France  turned  an  expectant 
eye  towards  Vienna,  tho  residence  of  Bonaparte's 
son,  known  as  the  Due  de  Reiehstadt.  According  to 
some  public  writers,  a  great  portion  of  the  French 
army  was  then  waiting  for  the  opportunity  of  acknowl- 
edging Napoleon  the  Second  the  moment  he  crossed 
the  frontier  of  France.  A  whole  corps,  we  are  told — 
colonels  and  generals  included — expected  him,  and 
had  resolved,  if  the  duke  did  not  come  himself,  to 
receive  his  cousin,  the  present  emperor,  in  his  stead. 
The  death  of  the  Due  de  Reiehstadt,  in  1832,  frus- 
trated their  plans,  and  Louis  Napoleon  became  the 
legal  heir  of  the  imperial  family  of  Bonaparte.  His 
designs  upon  the  throne  of  France  became  evident  in 
1835,  and  the  following  year  it  was  determined  to 
make  an  attempt  upon  the  garrison  at  Strasbourg,  the 
place  where  M.  de  Persigny  resided.  Whether  he 
served  as  a  medium  between  Louis  Napoleon  and 
that  portion  of  the  troops  which  hailed  him  as  em- 
peror, it  is  impossible  to  say;  but  certain  it  is,  that 
immediately  upon  the  attempt,  M.  de  Persigny  avow- 
edly became  a  devoted  and  enthusiastic  Bonapartist, 
as  well  as  the  most  intimate  and  confidential  friend  of 
Loui3  Napoleon.  The  Strasbourg  affair  was  a  de- 
cided failure,  notwithstanding  that  an  entire  regiment  of  artillery, 
and  portions  of  other  corps,  declared  for  the  empire  j  and  that  the 
prefect,  as  well  as  the  general  commanding  the  town,  were  both 
made  prisoners.  The  tables  were  soon  turned,  and  Louis  Napo- 
leon and  his  followers  arrested.  They  were  tried  by  the  Court  of 
Peers,  and  whilst  the. principal  was  banished  to  America,  the 
others  suffered  certain  terms  of  imprisonment.  M.  de  Persigny 
followed  the  fortunes  of  Louis  Napoleon,  and  on  the  latter's  re- 
turn from  the  United  States,  and  during  his  subsequent  sojourn 
in  London,  became  his  confidential  adviser  and  private  secretary. 
Years  passed  on,  and  Louis  Napoleon  was  almost  forgotten  by 
the  world.  He  and  his  friend  De  Persigny  were  only  heard  of  as 
visitors  at  the  houses  of  tho  second-rate  English  nobility.  Occa- 
sionally a  political  letter  appeared  as  emanating  from  Louis  Napo- 
leon, and  countersigned  by  "Fialin  de  Persigny,"  but  people 


COUNT    DE   PERSIGNY,  LATE   FRENCH   MINISTER   TO    ENGLAND. 


believed  the  Strasbourg  failure  had  completely  damped  the  courage 
and  destroyed  the  anticipations  entertained  by  the  nephew  of  the 
Great  Napoleon,  that  he  would  re-establish  the  empire  in  France. 
Not  so,  however.  There  was  always  one  at  hand  to  cheer  the 
spirits  and  rouse  the  drooping  energies  of  the  exile.  No  occasion 
was  lost  for  encouraging  the  belief  that  some  day,  sooner  or  later, 
the  star  of  the  Bonapartes  would  culminate  to  its  former  gran- 
deur, and  the  imperial  sceptre  of  France  would  pass  into  the 
hands  of  him  who  now  wears  the  purple.  This  apt  and  ready 
monitor  of  Louis  Napoleon  was  M.  de  Persigny,  a  man  with  a 
will  and  resolve  as  dogged,  if  not  more  so,  than  his  own  ;  with  a 
soul  equally  ambitious  and  aspiring  as  that  which  raised  his  mas- 
ter to  the  throne  of  France.  M.  de  Persigny  entered  heart  and 
hand  into  the  Boulogne  expedition.  He  it  was  who  arranged  its 
preliminaries,  and  made  the  most  of  those  scanty  funds  then  at 


the  disposal  of  him  whose  pecuniary  resources  are 
now  almost  illimitable.  The  expedition  sailed  from 
the  Thames,  in  tho  City  of  Edinburgh  steamer,  land- 
ed at  Boulogne,  attempted  to  storm  a  guard-house, 
failed,  retreated  to  the  seaside,  when  Louis  Napoleon 
and  tho  majority  of  his  followers  were  captured.  The 
former  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  lifo  in  the 
fortress  of  Ham  ;  the  latter  to  lesser  penalties.  When 
questioned  by  the  Court  of  Peers,  M.  Persigny  boldly 
declared  he  had  fired  at  the  soldiers  for  the  purpose; 
of  taking  their  lives,  and  justified  himself  by  arguing 
that  those  who  opposed  Louis  Napoleon  were  traitors 
to  France.  When  Louis  Napoleon  escaped  from 
Ham,  he  returned  to  England,  where  the  faithful  Per- 
signy awaited  him,  and  continued  his  bosom  friend 
and  adviser  until  the  moment  arrived  when  the  for- 
tunes of  the  house  of  Bonaparte  were  once  more  in 
the  ascendant.  The  revolution  of  1848  came;  tho 
throne  of  Louis  Philippe  was  swept  away  by  the  hur- 
ricane of  revolution,  and  the  republic  rose  upon  its 
s  ashes,  in  turn  to  be  overthrown  by  another  yet  moro 
I  violent  and  yet  more  sanguinary  shock.  During  the 
5;  period  Louis  Napoleon  was  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic, M.  de  Persigny  successively  held  the  appointments 
|  of  ambassador  to  Berlin  and  minister  of  the  interior. 
;  He,  in  the  empire,  became  minister  of  foreign  affairs ; 
and,  on  being  succeeded  in  that  post  by  M.  Walewski, 
returned  as  ambassador  from  France  to  the  country 
wherein  so  many  years  of  gloomy  and  apparently 
hopeless  exile  had  been  passed.  M.  de  Persigny  is 
an  able  diplomatist,  being  naturally  shrewd,  suspicious 
and  cautious,  and  of  a  cool,  observant  nature.  He  is 
said  to  be  well  read,  and  exceedingly  fond  of  study. 
As  heretofore,  he  remains  the  steady  friend  and  cher- 
ished counsellor  of  Louis  Napoleon ;  and  when  any 
state  difficulty  of  more  than  ordinary  perplexity  arises, 
he  is  invariably  summoned  to  the  Tuileries,  and  his 
counsel  and  advice  sought  for. 

THE  NEAPOLITAN  DILIGENCE. 

Among  the  vehicles  that  circulate  in  the  vicinity  of 
Naples,  no  one  appears  stranger  to  the  eyes  of  Ameri- 
can travellers,  accustomed  to  neat  and  light  turnouts, 
than  the  heavy  diligence  of  which  we  publish  below  a 
spirited  and  faithful  representation.  It  is  drawn  by 
four  horses,  harnessed  abreast,  and  decked  with 
plumes  in  their  heads  and  little  towers  on  their  sad- 
dles. It  carries  a  large  number  of  passengers,  inBide 
and  out,  and  indeed  the  capacity  of  an  Italian  dili- 
gence seems  to  be  unlimited.  The  armed  men  on  the 
roof  and  in  front  are  guards  employed  to  protect  the 
diligence  against  brigands.  It  is  not  always,  how- 
ever, that  these  gallant  fellows  accomplish  much  in  cases  of  a  de- 
termined attack,  and  are  suspected  by  the  uncharitable  of  some- 
times being  in  league  themselves  with  the  brigands,  who  have,  by 
the  way,  from  the  remotest  times,  been  tho  traditional  and  often 
exaggerated  terror  of  the  country.  The  diligences  will  not  long 
remain  as  relics  of  the  past.  Let  painters  and  romance-writers 
hasten  to  seek  poetical  inspiration  and  dramatic  stories  ere  it  be 
too  late,  for,  as  civilization  advances,  and  in  a  few  years,  doubt- 
less, the  Neapolitan  government  will  think  of  attaching  Italy  to 
Sicily,  by  prolonging  a  railroad  to  a  point  opposite  to  its  shores, 
and  in  the  whole  of  this  part  of  Southern  Italy,  now  almost  in- 
terdicted to  tourists,  by  the  danger  and  inconvenience  of  the 
modes  of  locomotion,  will  become,  thanks  to  cars  and  steam,  tho 
usual  end  of  pleasure  journeyings,  and  railroad  travelling  be  as 
common  there  as  elsewhere  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 


A    C0RRICOL0,   OR   NEAPOLITAN   DILIGENCE. 
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THE   FANTASIE   YACHT,   BUILT    FOR   THE   ARCHDUKE  MAXIMILIAN    OF   AUSTRIA. 


THE  YACHT  "  FANTASIE." 

The  beautiful  steam  yacht  Eantasie,  depicted  on  this  page,  has 
juBt  made  her  uppearance  on  the  River  Thames,  England,  excit- 
ing admiration  by  the  beauty  of  her  model,  and  the  splendor  of 
her  fitting  up.  She  was  ordered  by  the  emperor  of  Austria  for 
the  archduke  Maximilian.  Wc  present  occasionally  the  drawings 
of  foreign  vessels,  to  show  what  the  builders  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water  are  doing,  and  thus  to  assist  the  spirit  of  generous  rival- 
ry between  the  two  countries.  Giving  the  same  opportunities,  we 
are  not  afraid  to  back  our  American  mechanics  against  those  of 
England,  even  in  the  difficult  art  of  ship-building.  That  we  are 
unsurpassed  in  yacht-building  was 
triumphantly  shown  in  the  case  of 
the  America,  and  had  the  emperor 
of  Austria  sent  his  order  to  this 
country,  we  are  quite  sure  that  as 
beautiful  a  vessel  as  the  Fantasie 
would  have  been  returned  to  him. 
This  yacht  is  minutely  described 
in  the  foreign  journals,  for  just 
now  she  is  making  quite  a  sensa- 
tion abroad.  She  was  built  and 
fitted  with  engines  and  machinery 
by  Messrs.  G.  Rennie  and  Sons, 
the  eminent  engineers.  Her  lines 
are  remarkably  light  and  graceful, 
and  the  only  drawback  on  her  ca- 
pacities for  speed  is  to  be  found  in 
the  limits  ruthlessly  set  by  those 
who  ordered  her  in  respect  of 
length,  breadth,  and  depth;  so 
long,  so  broad,  and  so  deep  must 
she  be,  not  an  inch  less  or  more 
either  way ;  and  so  the  genius  and 
energies  of  her  constructors  havo 
been  somewhat  cramped,  leaving 
it,  however,  matter  of  no  small 
astonishment  howunder  such  Pro- 
crustean rule  they  have  succeeded 
in  effecting  so  much.  The  inter- 
nal accommodations  are  a  marvel 
of  economy  of  space  quite  as  much 
as  of  beauty  of  arrangement  and 
decoration,  and  saloons,  and  sleep- 
ing cabins,  and  pantries,  and  gang- 
ways are  dove-tailed  into  each 
other  with  the  ingenuity  of  a  Chi- 
nese puzzle.  Descending  the  after- 
cabin  stairs,  we  find  the  whole 
after  part  of  the  vessel  appropri- 
ated to  attendants,  with  a  vast 
acreage  of  leather  mattresses,  ex- 
tending horse-shoe  fashion  all 
round  the  stern  and  both  quarters, 
and  all  sorts  of  accommodation 
for  washing,  sleeping,  or  living. 
A  passage  leads  forward,  having 
on  the  left,  or  port  side,  a  beauti- 
ful set  of  cabins,  fitted  up  with 
great  taste  and  magnificence  for 
the  archduchess  and  ladies  ;  whilst 
on  the  opposite  side  are  similar 
cabins  for  the  ladies  of  the  suite, 
and  for  that  important  functionary 
the  steward.  The  passage  opens 
on  the  grand  saloon,  a  handsome 
apartment  sixteen  feet  square,  well 
lighted  by  a  large  skylight  as  well 
as  by  ports  in  the  side,  the  sides 
and  ceiling  colored  in  white  and 
gold— the  prevalent  decoration  of 
the  whole  yacht ;  on  one  side  is  a 
bronze  stove,  on  the  other  a  buffet 
to  correspond,  both  surmounted 
with    marble    slabs ;     four    large 


couches,  handsomely  carved,  and  fitted  with  crimson  silk  cushions, 
line  the  sides ;  mirrors  and  girandoles  occupy  the  ends;  and  the 
softest  of  velvet  pile  carpets  cover  the  floor.  Beyond,  on  the  star- 
board side,  is  the  archduke's  library,  a  snug  cabin,  with  bookcase, 
writing-table,  etc.;  and  on  the  port  side  his  sleeping  cabin,  fitted 
with  comfortable  sleeping-place,  wardrobe,  washing  apparatus,  and 
so  forth.  The  yacht  is  a  paddle  steamer,  her  length  180  feet, 
breadth  18,  and  her  depth  11  feet.  She  is  290  tons  burthen. 
She  has  two  slender  tapering  masts,  raking  very  much  aft.  She 
is  fitted  with  a  splendid  pair  of  engines  of  120  horsepower,  which 
give  an  average  of  35  revolutions  per  minute. 


COSTUME    OF    THE    ABYSSINIAN    SOLDIEK. 


AS  ABYSSINIAN  SOLDIER. 

Abyssinia,  a  land  of  great  fertility,  with  a  mild  climate  and 
rich  fields,  and  a  lively  and  intelligent  population,  is  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  barbarianB,  who  are  daily  crowding  upon  it,  and 
compel  the  inhabitants  to  live  with  arms  in  their  hand?.  Since 
the  emperors  have  suffered  the  power  to  fali  into  the  hands  of 
their  lieutenants,  the  governors  of  provinces,  civil  war  has  become 
permanent,  the  savages  have  shown  themselves  more  and  more 
threatening,  society  is  disorganized,  the  country  has  become  a 
camp,  every  inhabitant  is  a  soldier,  and  the  military  costume 
everywhere  prevails.  Our  illustration  shows  a  soldier  in  his  sim- 
ple dress.  Over  a  pair  of  drawers 
of  cotton  cloth  descending  halt 
way  down  the  leg,  the  Abyssinian 
warrior  drapes  a  piece  of  white 
cloth  of  the  same  tissue,  suspend- 
ed by  a  strip  of  sheepskin  with  the 
wool  on.  If  he  is  a  Christian,  he 
wears  his  hair,  and  round  his  neck. 
the  silk  cord  fmatab)  which  dis- 
tinguishes him.  If  he  is  a  Mus- 
sulman, he  borrows  from  his  co- 
religionist a  small  turban  and  en- 
riches his  head  with  amulets.  His 
shield  is  covered  with  rhinoceros 
hide,  and  ornamented  with  a  long 
strip  of  sheepskin  ending  in  & 
point,  and  by  its  side  he  displays 
a  narrow  strap  studded  with  nails, 
large  buttons,  and  pieces  of  metal. 
Two  lances  with  very  sharp  heads 
serve  him  for  weapons  when  he  is 
not  armed  with  a  match-lock. 
This  wild  costume  is  very  strik- 
ing when  worn  by  a  large  body  of 
troops.  Some  of  them  march  on 
foot,  others  on  horseback,  and 
some  are  mounted  on  mules.  The 
chiefs  are  distinguished  by  some 
additional  ornaments,  and  partic- 
ularly a  red  fillet  round  the  head. 
They  are  followed  by  numerous 
sonants.  When  the  empire  was 
in  its  glory,  there  was  a  sort  of 
regular  army  in  Abyssinia.  It 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  forces 
of  the  negous  (emperor? )  which 
were  composed  in  a  great  part  of 
irregular  troops.  \Vhen  these 
troops  marched,  they  moved  in 
great  style  for  barbarian  warriors, 
being  accompanied  by  large  bands 
of  musicians,  blowing  flutes  and 
bonis  and  heating  drums.  The 
horses  richly  caparisoned,  galloped 
in  the  van  or  the  Hank,  presuming 
a  lively  picture  of  barbarian  chiv- 
alry. The  main  body  of  the  col- 
umn was  composed  of  infantry 
armed  with  glittering  spears  that 
flashed  in  the  African  sunlight, 
while  their  huge-orbed  shields  and 
fantastic  ornament  made  up  such 
a  mass  as  the  eye  of  ihe  painter 
loves  to  look  upon,  however  dis- 
dainfully the  military  man  might 
regard  such  a  display.  Of  course 
such  troops  were  only  fitted  to 
cope  with  bodies  similarly  organ- 
ized and  armed — a  regiment  of 
European  regulars  wuuld  have 
scattered  them  to  the  winds.  Pro- 
bably the  material  of  all  the  Afri- 
can and  Asiatic  people  is  of  hardly 
anv  more  efficient  character. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  rictorial.] 
I  CAN'T  MAKE  UP  MY  Mlft'D. 

BY  JOnS   BOSS  BES. 

0,  would  I  were  a  married  man, 

My  house  all  full  of  glee; 
A  smiling  partner  by  my  sido, 

And  children  round  my  kueo. 
The  cause  why  I'm  a  bachelor 

Not  bard  it  is  to  find ; 
Tbo  fact  Is,  that  I  really  can't — 

I  can't  make  up  my  mind! 

There  'a  Juliana  Lily  white— 

I  know  that  alio  would  drop 
Into  my  loving  arms,  if  I 

Would  but  the  question  ''pop;" 
With  Carry  Cowslip,  too,  I  should 

No  difficulty  find; 
She  would  not  hesitate,  but  J — 

I  can't  ni&ko  up  my  mind! 

There 's  Angolina  Marigold, 

Who  would  with  mo  elopo, 
If  to  her  window  I  would  fix 

A  ladder  made  of  ropo ! 
Sho  's  gentle  and  she  's  beautiful, 

ller  purso  is  richly  lined ; 
And  she'd  have  mo  spite  of  "  pa,"  but  I — 

I  can't  make  up  my  mind ! 

Now,  when  I  walk  along  the  street, 

Girla:  roguish  looks  I  catch, 
Ab  with  a  sneer  they  say  u  There  goea 

A  rusty-fusty  bach!" 
Well,  I'll  resolve  this  very  day 

Sotnt  sort  of  wife  to  find ; 
I  '11  wed— I  think  I  will— 0,  dear, 

I  can't  make  up  my  mind ! 
-■■  ■  i  ^»  —  » 

[Written  for  BaUou'a  Pictorial.] 

SOMETHING   TO    DO. 


BY  3JABGAKET   VERNE. 

"  What  can  I  do  %" 

Lizzio  Griggs  pressed  her  forehead  close  ngainBt  the  window- 
pane  as  she  asked  herself  the  question.  "What  can  I  do?"  she 
repeated,  brushing  with  her  hand  tlio  heavy  folds  of  brown  hair 
from  her  cheeks.  "Father  White  says  we  may  all  of  us  do  some- 
thing to  benefit  the  world,  all  make  some  little  sacrifices  that  would 
not  only  bless  others,  but  bless  ourselves.  I  don't  see  anything 
to  do — no  real,  tangible  work  for  my  hands  ;  if  I  could,  I  believe 
I  should  be  better  and  happier." 

For  a  long  while  Lizzie  stood  by  the  window,  silently  watching 
the  throng  of  pedestrians  that  passed  to  and  fro,  to  and  fro,  along 
the  busy  street. 

"  There  is  a  little  boy,  a  seller  of  apples,"  she  again  com- 
menced ;  "he  is  lean,  ragged  and  dirty-looking.  I  wonder  if  it  is 
my  duty  to  go  out  after  him,  and  fill  his  hands  with  money  and 
food  ?  I  should  make  a  queer  appearance,  certainly  !  And  there 
is  a  woman  with  a  big  sack  of  something — I  don't  know  what — 
upon  her  shoulders.  She  looks  weary  and  down-hearted ;  I  should 
say  that  there  had  never  been  a  smile  upon  herwrinkJted  and  care- 
stamped  face.  Her  feet  are  nearly  bare  upon  the  sidewalk.  How 
she  stoops  forward  under  the  heavy  weight,  almost  staggering  at 
every  step  1  Ought  I  to  go  out  and  assist  her  in  carrying  her 
burden  ?  If  I  was  in  the  country  I  should  not  hesitate  a  moment ; 
but  here,  how  I  should  bo  laughed  at  for  doing  such  a  thing  here ! 
I  do  not  believe  Father  White  would  want  me  to  make  myself 
ridiculous  for  the  sake  of  being  of  service  to  any  one.  There  is 
an  old  man,  a  wood-sawyer,  tottering  along,  hardly  able  to  stand 
up  under  the  weight  of  his  saw-horse  and  saw.  How  white  his  hair 
is — now  wrinkled  his  face  !  He  must  be  very  old,  indeed — old 
and  obliged  to  work  so  hard  !     If  I  could  I  would — " 

But  just  at  that  moment  Lizzie  espied  some  one  coming  up  the 
street,  and  the  poor  old  wood-sawer,  trembling  from  fatigue  and 
age,  was  forgotten.  The  quick  blood  went  up  to  her  cheeks,  and 
an  eager,  expectant  look  lay  about  her  lips  and  stole  into  tho 
blue  depths  of  her  eyes.  As  the  form  neared  the  house,  Lizzie 
did  not  move  from  the  window,  but  still  gazed  with  apparent  in- 
difference into  the  street,  seemingly  unconscious  that  she  was  ob- 
served by  any  one.  In  a  few  moments  the  hall  door  was  thrown 
open,  and  a  quick,  firm  step  neared  the  parlor  door.  Still  she  did 
not  look  up,  until,  with  a  pretty  show  of  surprise,  sho  started  at 
the  sound  of  a  well  known  voice. 

"I  have  succeeded  in  getting  the  tickets  for  Monday  night's 
opera,  Lizzie.  I  bought  them  of  Sam  Rivers,  though  he  reluc- 
tantly parted  with  them.  They  have  a  great  bill  out,  and  I  was 
anxious  that  you  should  go." 

"  This  is  very  kind  of  you,  Frank,"  said  Lizzie,  coming  for- 
ward. "  I  was  sadly  disappointed  because  I  was  not  able  to  go 
when  the  troup  was  here  last  season,  perhaps  yon  remember  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  how  gallantly  I  shared  your  disappointment,  and 
what  a  long  timo  passed  before  I  could  be  made  to-  believe  that 
you  did  not  intend  to  cut  me  1" 

"But  I  had  such  a  headache,  indeed  you  would  have  been  cruel 
to  have  insisted  on  taking  me  thon." 

"Lizzie,  I  don't  think  you  would  tell  a  falsehood,  but,  between 
you  and  I,  the  ladies  sham  a  great  deal,  when  a  few  honest,  plain- 
spoken  words  would  be  much  better." 

Lizzie  smiled  and  shook  her  head ;  smiled,  she  wished  him  to 
think,  at  his  opinion  of  the  ladies,  but  in  reality,  because  Frank 
Bowman  had  faith  in  her  truthfulness. 

"But  you  are  not  charitable,  Frank.    Between  you  and  I,  as 


you  said  a  few  moments  ago,  wo  women  arc  just  as  truthful  as  you 
mon,"  said  lyizzio. 

"  Yon  aro  mistaken,  You  are  moro  given  to  flirting,  are  more 
artful  than  wo  arc.  If  you  like  us  ever  so  well,  you  wear  just  the 
same  your  pretty  show-dress  of  coquetry  and  indifference  For 
instance — shall  I  give  you  an  instance  ?" 

"  If  you  please." 

"Well — don't  bo  angry — as  I  was  coming  up  the  street  a  few 
moments  ago,  I  saw  you  at  tho  window.  You  saw  me,  too,  but 
instead  of  showing  by  a  sign  or  look  that  you  observed  me,  you 
turned  your  faco  in  another  direction,  and  when  I  came  into  tho 
parlor,  started  iu  just  the  nicest  theatrical  way  imaginable.  I  do 
not  like  you  the  less  for  it,  and  shouldn't  if  I  didn't  see  through 
it  all ;  for  if  I  did  not  understand  you,  I  should  be  coquetted  into 
loving  you ;  and  as  I  do,  I  am  very  well  contented,  knowing  that 
you  would  nover  put  yourself  to  so  much  trouble  if  you  didn't 
care  something  for  me." 

Lizzie's  faco  crimsoned.  "But,  Frank,  Frank,  you  aro  con- 
ceited, dangerously  conceited — "  she  began. 

"No,  no,  not  a  bit,"  he  interrupted,  putting  a  period  to  her  sen- 
tence in  the  shape  of  a  kiss.  "  Now  be  honest  once,  and  look  mo 
in  the  face  and  say  in  so  many  plain,  honest  words  that  you  love 
me." 

"  Indeed,  I  shall  not  tell  a  lie,"  said  Lizzie,  looking  down  upon 
the  carpet. 

"I  know  yon  will  not ;  now  commence." 

"But  wait, Frank.  Did  you  bring  homo  this  evening's  paper?" 

"No — but  what  has  that  to  do  with  the  subject?" 

"  Well,  I  want  to  tell  you ;  there  is  an  account  of  a  dreadful 
murder  in — " 

"But  I  want  to  tell  you  that — " 

"  Yes,  there  was  a  dreadful  murdor  committed  down  on  S 

Street,  last  night;  be  patient,  and  I'll  tell  you  about  it.  You 
see — " 

"  I  don't  want  to  hear  it ;  I  want  yon  to  tell  me  that — " 

"  That  the  supper-bell  is  ringing.  I'm  clear  of  you !"  she  added, 
bounding  out  into  tho  hall  beforo  Frank,  who  very  leisurely  fol- 
lowed her  into  the  supper-room. 

T-he  following  day,  which  was  Saturday,  thoughts  of  Monday 
evening's  opera  were  uppermost  in  Lizzie's  mind.  What  should 
she  wear?  Her  hat  would  not  do  at  all,  she  thought;  it  was  too 
much  soiled. 

"With  this  week's  wages  I  shall  have  money  enough  to  pur- 
chase a  hat  and  a  pair  of  white  kid  gloves,"  she  said  to  herself,  as 
she  bent  over  her  work.  "  I  always  like  to  look  well  when  I  go 
out  with  Frank,  he  is  so  fastidious  about  his  dress.  Yes,  after  I 
am  paid  to-night,  I'll  make  my  purchases,  and  carry  them  home 
and  show  them  to  him.  He  will  not  think  any  the  less  of  me,  I 
am  sure,  for  wishing  to  make  a  good  appearance — no."  And  she 
worked  rapidly  as  she  thought  of  her  coming  enjoyment. 

Not  once  during  the  whole  day  did  Lizzie  think  of  Father 
White's  earnestly  spoken  words — "  You  must  do  some  good — 
something  every  day  of  your  life ;  no  matter  if  you  have  to  make 
little  sacrifices ;  you  will  be  all  the  better  for  it."  Her  heart  was 
never  more  warm  and  loving,  but  all  its  richness,  strength  and 
affection  were  lavishly  poured  in  one  direction ;  sho  was  dream- 
ing, deliciously  dreaming,  but  her  golden  visions  circled  only  self 
and  self's  idol. 

So  she  smiled  all  the  day ;  smiled  over  her  work ;  answered 
every  one  who  addressed  her,  with  a  smile ;  and  received  at  night 
her  week's  wages  with  the  same  joyous  light  playing  upon  her  fea- 
tures. With  a  buoyant  step  Lizzie  took  her  way  down  Hanover 
Street  to  make  her  purchases.  Every  one  looked  happy  to  her ; 
in  all  the  vast  throng  of  people  that  she  met  she  could  not  see  one 
unhappy  face.  It  seemed  as  if  her  joy  was  the  sun  of  the  world, 
so  great  was  it,  and  all  were  warming  themselves  in  its  kindly 
rays.  So  it  is,  that  within  our  own  hearts  we  carry  our  sunshine 
and  our  shadows. 

As  she  paused  before  a  large  millinery  establishment,  looking 
admiringly  at  tho  rich  display  of  hats,  flowers  and  ribbons  in  the 
window,  a  low,  stifled  sob  fell  upon  her  ear.  She  looked  quickly 
about  her,  but  could  see  none  but  glad,  cheery  faces  in  the  passing 
throng,  and  with  an  expression  of  wonder  upon  her  face  she 
turned  and  was  about  entering  the  store,  when  again  sho  heard 
the  passionate  sobbing  and  weeping  of  some  one  near  by.  Going 
around  the  corner  of  the  building  into  a  narrow  street,  she  saw  a 
little  boy  crouched  down  upon  tho  sidewalk,  with  both  hands 
clasped  over  his  face,  and  swaying  himself  backward  and  forward 
in  his  grief. 

"What  is  tho  matter,  my  little  follow?"  asked  Lizzie,  placing 
her  hand  kindly  upon  the  head  of  the  boy ;  "  what  is  the  matter  ?" 

"'Taint  no  use,  'taint  no  use  !"  was  the  answer;  "the  store  is 
shut  up." 

"  What's  of  no  use  ?  Will  you  not  tell  mo  what  tho  troublo  is  ? 
What  makes  you  cry  so  ?" 

Wiping  his  eyes  with  the  sleeve  of  his  patched  but  clean  jacket, 
he  looked  up  shyly  into  Lizzie's  face,  and  seeing  only  kindness 
and  good  nature  there,  stammered  forth  :  "  Ho  wont  pay  mo." 

"  Who  wont  pay  you  ?" 

"  Why,  the  man  I  work  for ;  he  said  he  couldn't,  and  I  don't 
know  what  to  do." 

"What  were  you  intending  to  do  with  your  money?  did  you 
need  it  very  much?" 

"  O,  O,  miss,  (sob)  I  was  (sob)  going  to  carry  it  homo  to  my  (a 
long  sob)  mother." 

"  Is  your  mother  poor  ?" 

"  Yes,  she  hasn't  anything  to  pay  last  week's  rent  with,  nor 
nothing  to  buy  victuals  with ;  what  shall  I  do  !" 

"  How  much  did  the  man  owe  you  ?" 

"Three  dollars,  three  whole  dollars  ;  he  owed  me  half  a  dollar 


on  last  week's  wages,  but  he  said  it  wasn't  handy  for  him, to  pay 
mo  to-night." 

Lizzie's  right  hand  involuntarily  sought  her  pnrsc.  In  it  was 
just  enough  money  to  purchase  her  outfit  for  tho  opera.  If  sho 
gave  the  boy  thrco  dollars  sho  could  not  go,  and  if  she  did  not, 
Frank  would  be  very  angry  with  her.  Which  should  she  do  ? 
She  thought  for  a  moment  that  she  wonld  pass  courageously 
along  and  leave  the  child  to  sob  over  his  grief  alono.  But  his  sor- 
rowful eyes  bound  her  as  if  by  fascination,  and  sho  could  not  leave 
the  spot.  Suddenly  the  words  of  Father  White  came  to  her,  and  with- 
out hesitation  she  opened  her  purse  and  took  out  a  three  dollar  now. 

"  Here,"  sho  said,  her  lips  quivering,  "  here  is  three  dollars  that 
you  can  take  home  to  your  mother." 

"Three  dollars,  that  I  can  tako  homo  to  my  mother?"  repeated, 
the  boy,  a  look  of  wonder  passing  over  his  palo,  anxious  faco. 

"  Yes,  take  it ;  tell  your  mother  a  lady  gave  it  to  you." 

"  I  am  so  glad,  ma'am,  I  am  so  glad  1"  exclaimed  the  child, 
leaping  to  Lizzie's  side. 

Lizzie's  eyes  filled  with  tears  at  the  sight  of  the  little  fellow's  joy. 

"  I  think  you  must  be  a  very  kind  lady,  a  very  great  angel-lady. 
Will  you  come  into  the  light,  so  that  I  can  look  into  your  faco 
plain  and  know  you  when  I  want  to  give  you  back  the  money  ?" 

Lizzie  stepped  out  upon  the  sidewalk  of  the  full,  brilliantly 
lighted  street,  and  the  child  scanned  her  faco  long  and  eagerly. 

"No,  I'll  never  forget  you  !"  he  exclaimed,  drawing  his  sleeve 
over  his  swollen  eyes.  "  I  shall  always  remember  how  you  look." 
And  glancing  into  Lizzie's  face  again,  he  bounded  down  the  street. 

Two  hours  later,  Lizzie  Griggs  was  in  her  chamber,  sobbing 
bitterly.  She  had  told  Frank  that  she  could  not  accompany  him 
Monday  evening,  but  could  not  give  him  a  satisfactory  reason  for 
changing  her  mind  ;  and  so  he  treated  her  coldly  and  indifferent- 
ly, saying,  with  a  proud  curving  of  his  lips,  that  ho  was  not  sur- 
prised at  her  decision,  and  that  he  should  have  but  little  trouble 
in  engaging  some  one  to  take  her  place. 

"  How  could  he  be  so  cruel !"  she  said,  between  her  sobs,  "  when 
he  knew  I  cared  so  very  much  for  him  !  And  to  think  ho'll  tako 
that  handsome,  disagreeable  Irene  Perkins  on  Monday  night,  and 
leave  me  here  to  he  laughed  at  by  the  whole  house ;  dear,  dear 
me  1  I  don't  care  though,  I  am  glad  I  gave  away  the  three  dol- 
lars. How  happy  the  little  boy  was,  and  how  miserable  he  would 
have  been  all  the  week  if  I  hadn't  given  it  to  him  !  I  wouldn't  take 
back  the  money  for  anything  in  the  world,  not  even  for  Frank's 
confidence.   There  was  a  sacrifice  for  me  to  make,  and  I  made  it." 


"Here's  the  three  dollars,  Len.  Did  yon  need  the  money  much 
Saturday  evening  ?  I  intended  to  have  given  it  to  you  Monday 
morning,  but  it  slipped  my  mind." 

"  I  did  need  it  very  much,"  answered  the  boy,  reluctantly,  " but 
a  lady  gave  me  three  dollars,  and  I  got  along  just  as  well." 

"  A  lady  ?  You  must  havo  met  with  a  rare  exception,  to  havo 
been  so  favored.    Did  you  ask  her  for  it  V 

"No,  sir;  she  gave  it  to  me  without  asking." 

"  How  did  she  know  you  wanted  it  V 

"  I — I — I  cried,  sir." 

"  Cried  because  you  wanted  money  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Whew  I    Do  yon  ever  expect  to  see  tho  lady  again  1" 

"  O,  yes,  sir;  I  saw  her  this  morning,  and  sho  is  a  great  beauty, 
with  just  tho  smilingest  eyes  and  mouth  you  ever  saw;  she  passes 
here  every  morning,  I  guess." 

"Did -you  ever  see  her  before?" 

"No,  sir.  I  haven't  been  here  only  two  weeks,  you  know,  and 
I  have  not  noticed  any  of  the  folks  much  yet." 

"  Will  you  let  me  know  when  she  passes  this  way  again  ?  I'd 
admire  to  look  upon  such  a  woman." 

"Yes,  sir,  I'll  watch  her.  It  is  almost  noon,  and  sho  may  bo 
along  by  dinner-time," 

The  young  man,  who  was  no  other  than  Frank  Bowman,  walked 
leisurely  up  and  down  the  store,  pausing  now  and  then  to  look 
out  into  the  busy  street,  and  to  survey  the  jewelry  in  his  neatly 
arranged  show-case.  Just  as  he  was  wearying  of  his  restless  walk 
and  meagre  range  of  vision,  Len,  who  had  been  intently  gazing 
up  the  street,  bounded  into  the  store,  exclaiming : 

"  She's  coming — coming  down  the  street !  Come  right  out 
hero,  where  you  can  look  straight  at  her.  0,  she's  a  beauty,  sir  ! 
There,  there  she  is,  the  one  with  the  plaid  shawl  on  I"  he  con- 
tinued, eagerly,  as  he  preceded  Frank  to  the  door. 

Frank  looked  in  the  direction  indicated,  and  gave  a  start  of 
surprise.  Could  he  trust  his  senses  ?  That  plaid  shawl  looked 
very  familiar  to  him,  and  the  face  and  form — ho  thought  for  a 
moment  that  he  should  sink  through  the  sidewalk — were  those  of 
Lizzie  Griggs  !  She,  then,  was  his  shop-boy's  benefactress  ?  In 
an  instant  the  whole  truth  flashed  over  him,  and  as  the  boy  Len 
leaped  to  the  side  of  the  blushing  girl  and  thrust  the  three  dollar 
note  into  her  gloved  hand,  he  raised  his  hat  involuntarily,  so  great 
was  the  reverence  that  he  felt  at  his  heart  for  her. 

That  evening,  after  a  long  conversation  in  the  parlor  with  Liz- 
zie, Frank  Bowman  was  heard  to  ask  his  aunt  to  rent  him  an  oc- 
cupied suite  of  rooms  on  the  second  floor  of  her  house.  And  a 
short  time  afterwards,  when  some  one  asked  Lizzie  what  it  meant, 
the  now  arrangement  of  Frank  Bowman's,  sho  made  a  very  con- 
fused and  blundering  answer. 

Many  years  have  passed  since  the  above  episode  of  Lizzie's  life, 
and  Frank  Bowman  is  now  a  wealthy  man,  honored  by  all  who 
know  him ;  and  he  often  says,  while  an  expression  of  tenderness 
lights  up  his  features : 

"  I  never  should  have  been  the  man  I  now  am,  if  my  little  Liz 
zic  had  not  been  led  to  look  around  for  'something  to  do.'  Fa- 
ther White'3  little  exhortations  have  moulded,  through  us,  I  may 
not  say  how  many  destinies.    Peace  to  him  !" 
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"Tino-A-LIKO,  ting-a-ling  !"  cried  old  I  Jetty  Morris,  Doctor 
Nelson's  housekeeper,  us  for  tho  twentieth  time  that  evening  she 
hud  hecn  culled  to  the  dour.  "  I  wonder  if  everybody  is  sick  thin 
stormy  night  1  I 'declare  no  sooner  do  I  pet  one  bout  knit,  thun 
that  hell  goeB  ting-u-liug,  and  makes  me  drop  all  my  BtitcheB. 
Well,  what  now  ?"  she  asked,  in  a  querulous  tono,  ns  u  poor-look- 
ing boy  enmo  to  the  hulf-opened  door  and  asked  for  tho  doctor. 
11  lie  isn't  in," she  answered, shortly,  just  discovering  that  she  had 
dragged  her  knitting-work  through  tho  entry,  needles,  hull  and 
stocking  each  parting  company  with  tho  rest,  and  running  into 
dark  corners  beneath  the  stairs. 

"  When  will  ho  corao  V  sojd  tho  meek,  patient  voice,  that  had 
a  thrill  of  Badness  in  it,  which  at  any  other  tiino  would  huvo  ap- 
pealed to  old  Butty's  heart ;  now  she  was  sleepy  und  weary,  and 
perhaps  had  a  right  to  bo  a  little  cross. 

"Dear  knows!"  she  responded,  testily;  "when  ho  gets  through 
with  all  tho  siek  folks,  I  s'posc.  I  think  half  the  peoplo  of  Sund- 
wich  arc  sick  to-night." 

Tho  boy  cast  a  wistful  look  back  into  the  stormy  darkness,  as 
if  hoping  to  hear  tho  sound  of  his  coming  wheels.  "When  ho 
turned  his  face  into  tho  light  again,  he  looked  so  sorrowful  that 
the  old  woman's  hoart  smoto  her,  and  she  asked  him  kindly  who 
was  wanting  tho  doctor.  . 

"My  mother  is  very  sick,  ma'am;  do  send  tho  doctor  to  John 
Dalton's  houso,  Willow  Street,  as  soon  as  he  comes  *" 

"I  will,  my  poor  lad,"  returned  Botty,  now  thoroughly  inter- 
ested ;  and  tho  boy  ran  off  again  into  the  blinding  storm. 

In  loss  than  ten  minutes,  tho  doctor  returned ;  and  wet,  weary 
and  hungry  as  ho  was,  ho  staid  not  to  warm  himself  by  the  bright 
firo,  nor  to  touch  the  nice  hot  supper  which  stood  roady  for  him, 
but  hastened  to  tho  place  designated  as  tho  sick  woman's  residence. 

Doctor  Robert  Nelson  was  a  widower.  Years  beforo,  when  he 
■was  just  commencing  practice,  ho  married  tho  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  man,  who  surrounded  his  child  with  every  luxury  that 
nmplo  riches  could  purchase.  Every  whim  was  gratified,  every 
wish  indulged.  She  proved  a  poor  wife  for  the  doctor,  however, 
for  her  selfishness,  indolence  and  pride  repelled  those  who  would 
have  been  fifm  friends  and  patrons  to  him.  Disliking  her  haughty 
airs  and  wayward  temper,  the  people  of  Sandwich  avoided  her 
acquaintance,  and  as  in  such  towns  it  is  a  fixed  rule  to  be  intimate 
with  one's  minister  and  physician  and  their  families,  it  was  found 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  citizens  favored  Doctor  Blaisdell,  whose 
abilities  and  experience  were  nothing  to  boast  of;  but  then  he  had 
a  pleasant  and  sweet-tempered  wife,  who  visited  all  his  patients. 

Mrs.  Nelson  had  two  children,  who  died  young.  There  was 
another  who  lived,  a  sweet  and  lovely  little  boy,  on  whom  the 
doctor  lavished  the  full  measure  of  his  love ;  for  the  poor,  weak 
Mrs.  Nelson  needed  it  no  longer ;  she  had  died  when  little  Her- 
bert was  only  a  few  days  old.  Old  Betty  Morris,  who  had  been 
a  servant  to  the  doctor's  mother,  was  retained  in  his  service  as 
housekeeper,  in  spite  of  the  assurances  of  Mrs.  Nelson's  family 
that  she  was  not  a  proper  person  take  care  of  Arabella's  child. 
Robert  Nelson  was  a  little  obstinate  on  some  points;  and  be  knew 
that  Betty's  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health,  which  she  derived 
from  his  own  mother,  would  be  invaluable  to  his  boy,  in  his  own 
unavoidable  absence  from.  home.  Under  Betty's  careful  surveil- 
lance, he  knew  that  Bwcotmcats  and  confectionary  would  be  a 
sealed  book  to  the  delicate  little  child,  who  needed  the  plainest 
food,  the  most  constant  bathing  and  habitual  out-of-door  exercise. 

Arabella's  two  sisters  hinted  in  vain  that  they  would  be  de- 
lighted to  have  Herbert  under  then:  charge.  The  doctor  assured 
them  of  Betty's  competency,  and  they  sighed  to  think  that  the 
handsome  widower  could  not  be  won,  even  through  his  child ;  he 
was  proof  against  falling  into  the  trap  by  which  so  many  fall  an 
easy  prey — the  idea  that  tho  sisters  of  a  deceased  wife  make  the 
best  step-mothers  for  the  children.  Herbert,  therefore,  although  a 
jich  heir  in  oxpectancy,  escaped  the  usual  penalties  of  that  situa- 
tion ;  and  was  duly  fed  on  good,  wholesomo  beef,  mutton,  brown 
bread  and  vegetables,  and  in  consequenco  became  a  stout,  hearty 
and  pleasant  boy,  apparently  inheriting  neither  his  mother's 
nervousness  nor  her  temper. 

It  was  now  eight  years  since  the  doctor  had  become  a  widower. 
"  What  a  tender,  faithful  husband  !"  said  many.  "  How  devoted 
to  the  memory  of  his  wifo  1"  Often  he  heard  these  sayings,  as  the 
fair  speakers  intended  ho  should,  but  with  little  effect ;  as  yet  he 
had  remained  to  all  appearance  heart  whole, 

"  It  was  a  dreadful  poor-looking  boy !"  screamed  Botty,  as  her 
master  opened  the  door  and  she  felt  tho  rush  of  the  tempest  in 
lighting  him  out. 

"  The  more  need  of  my  going,  then,"  said  he,  as  he  thought  of 
liia  own  little  Herbert,  and  pictured,  him  out  on  such  a  night. 

Willow  Street  was  at  tho  lower  part  of  Sandwich,  down  among 
the  wharves,  instead  of  being,  as  its  name  would  denote,  a  green 
spot  by  a  running  brook ;  and  hero  in  the  upper  loft  of  au  old 
warehouse  the  doctor  found  his  patient.  The  stairs  wore  of  rough 
boards,  black  and  uneven ;  from  beneath  these  came  a  powerful 
odor  of  fish  and  various  other  articles  that  were  probably  stored 
there  for  transportation. 

Turning  to  the  left,  where  he  saw  a  light  beneath  the  door, 
Doctor  Nelson  tapped  gently.  It  was  opened  by  a  young  girl, 
who  led  1dm  towards  a  chair,  where,  supported  by  pillows,  a  wo- 
man in  the  last  stage  of  emaciation,  drawing  her  breath  painfully, 
and  apparently  near  death.     It  seemed  such  a  hopeless  case  that 


tho  doctor   scarcely  knew  how  to   approach    it   I 

modes  of  relief;  but  at  hut,  without  sinking  any  $neation 

mil  i  ttfed   a   few  dropl  of  come  liquid  which   ho  carried   in  bu 

pockot.    It  revived  her ;  the  glassy  eyes,  so  soon  to  close  upon 

everything  belov  I  op,  and      i  ipoko.  • 

"I  sent  for  you,  Doctor  Nelson,"  she  said,  brokenly,  "becnuso 
Chavi  heard  thai  you  are  B  good,  kind  man.  I  am  dying, as  you 
must  see,  and  my  boy,  my  poor  little  James  here,  is  fmlicrlcss,  us 
he  will  soon  he  motherlcsi.  Will  you  tukc  him  as  your  servant, 
and  uiuke  him  grow  up  to  be  a  good  man  V 

The  doctor  looked  at  the  poor  bid.  Be  seemed  about  twelve 
years  old,  but  hud  a  sort  of  starved  look  that  made  it  difficult  to 
jndge  of  his  exact  age,  so  cruelly  had  it  worn  into  the  r-hildish 
faco.  There  was  an  honest  look  there,  too,  that  the  doctor  liked, 
a  look  that  spoke  of  truth  and  sincerity;  and  he  felt  that  such  a 
boy  must  he  a  good  servant.  I  say  bo  thought  of  this — but  had 
the  appeal  been  made  for  the  most  ruffianly,  desperate  child  in  tho 
world,  at  such  a  moment,  he  would  not  have  refused  to  hear  it 
and  respond  to  it. 

"God  helping  me,  I  will  do  all  that  I  can  to  make  your  son  a 
good  and  useful  man,"  he  answered,  his  great,  broad  chest  heaving 
with  emotion  ;  for  there  was  something  about  this  woman  and  her 
child  that  seemed  fur  beyond  what  ho  might  have  expected  to  find 
in  this  miserable  place. 

Sho  closed  her  eyes,  moving  her  pale  lips  as  if  in  prayer  for  a 
few  minutes ;  then  calling  the  boy  to  her  side,  she  made  him 
promise  to  obey  all  that  his  kind  patron  should  6ay  to  him.  He 
promised,  with  his  eyes  full  of  tears,  and  with  a  passionate  kiss 
upon  tho  poor  feehlo  hand  that  hung  down  almost  powerless; 
then  he  turned  half  shyly  to  the  doctor,  and  thanked  him  for  his 
kindness. 

"  But  you  have  another  child  V  he  said ;  "  the  young  girl  who 
opened  the  door  to  me?" 

He  looked  out  into  tho  dim  light  that  shone  upon  tho  rest  of  the 
room,  and  saw  tho  girl's  figure  as  she  leaned  sadly  against  the 
poor  apology  for  a  mantelpiece. 

"  She  is  not  mine,"  said  the  woman.  "  I  wish  she  were,  for  she 
is  a  good  girl  to  me  now.  Sho  will  go  ont  into  tho  world,  and 
make  her  own  path,  and  every  one  will  love  her ;  but  my  poor  littlo 
James  would  find  it  hard  indeed." 

"Not  your  own?     Is  sho  a  relative?" 

"No,  sir.  I  have. not  breath  to  tell  you,  but  she  will.  Come 
here,  Lillie,"  she  said,  holding  out  her  hand  to  the  girl.  "Tell 
the  doctor  all  about  yoursolf." 

Tho  child  looked  up  into  the  doctor's  face,  and  turned  red  and 
then  white.  Twice  she  tried  to  speak,  but  broke  down  each  time. 
It  was  of  no  use,  she  could  not  say  a  word,  and  she  retreated  to 
her  dim  corner  again.  Upspoke  little  James  then,  his  pale  face 
drenched  in  tears  : 

"  She  is  the  best,  the  dearest — 0,  sir,  you  don't  know  how  good 
Lillie  has  been  tons;  how  well  she  has  taken  care  of  mother;  how 
she  has  worked  sometimes  all  night,  when  sho  could  get  it;  and 
when  she  had  it  no  more,  she  starved,  sir,  she  did  indeed.  Poor 
Lillie  1"  And  the  boy  ran  up  to  her,  and  leaned  his  face  against 
her  arm,  as  if  ashamed  of  his  emotion. 

The  wind  rattled  the  loose  windows,  and  the  rain  heat  in  through 
great  cracks  in  the  walls.  Doctor  Nelson  watched  the  patient  a3 
she  lay  now,  exhausted  and  weary,  but  with  a  calm,  placid  look,  as 
if  all  that  she  had  asked  on  earth  had  been  freely  bestowed.  He 
believed  she  would  sleep ;  and  he  asked  Lillie  if  she  would  get 
her  to  her  bed. 

"  She  cannot  sleep  in  a  bed,  sir;  she  is  obliged  to  sit  up,  or  she 
cannot  breathe." 

As  she  came  forward  and  said  this,  Doctor  Nelson  could  not 
but  remark  her  beauty.  That  pale,  hungry-looking  face  was 
lighted  up  by  two  dazzling  eyes,  and  was  overshadowed  by  hair 
that  was  evidently  long  am!  abundant,  but  was  put  back  simply  in 
a  great  knot  behind.  Her  arms  were  bare ;  very  thin  they  were — 
so  thin  that  the  wrist  bone  looked  as  if  it  would  break  of  itself ; 
but  they  were  white  and  beautifully  shaped.  Her  neck  was  cov- 
ered to  the  throat,  her  dress  being  of  the  very  coarsest  calico,  and" 
well  patched,  but  clean  and  whole.  She  was  apparently  sixteen 
or  seventeen,  and  the  expression  of  her  face  denoted  that  she  had 
passed  through  trials  enough  for  five  times  that  age. 

"  Come  then,  my  good  girl,"  said  Doctor  Nelson,  kindly,  "  take 
my  place  by  her  chair,  and  let  me  go  homo.  I  can  do  nothing 
more  to  relieve  her,  but  I  will  come  in  again  in  an  hour." 

She  obeyed,  first  making  Jamie  lie  down  on  tho  bed.  The  poor 
woman  was  falling  into  a  heavy  slumber.  True  to  his  word,  the 
doctor  returned,  and  on  his  arm  he  brought  a  basket.  He  had 
filled  it  with  bread  and  a  couple  bottles  of  wine,  without  waking 
old  Betty,  who  sat  sleeping  in  her  chair.  The  woman,  Mrs.  Rave- 
lin, as  he  found  was  her  name,  was  still  sleeping.  He  turned  out 
a  cup  of  wine  and  gave  it  to  the  girl,  bidding  her  drink  it  up  ;  then 
breaking  off  a  piece  of  bread,  he  made  her  cat  it.  Shy  as  she  was, 
she  took  it  with  an  eagerness  that  could  only  come  from  long 
privation.  Jamie  had  forgotten  his  sorrows  and  hunger  in  "that 
peaceful  sleep  which  only  childhood  knows." 

Slowly  passed  the  night  to  the  two  watchers  ;  but  before  morn- 
ing, tho  young  girl,  by  dint  of  questioning,  had  related  her  story 
to  tho  doctor.  Sho  was  found  on  the  beach  after  a  ship  had  been 
wTecked,  and  taken  home  by  Mr.  Ravelin.  He  became  very  poor 
afterwards,  and  came  to  Sandwich  where  he  was  unknown,  to  hide 
his  poverty.  Hero  he  died,  after  struggling  with  want  for  a  year. 
Afterwards  the  wife  took  in  work,  but  was  soon  attacked  with  tho 
symptoms  of  consumption.  In  brief,  want  and  sorrow  had  brought 
her  to  the  brink  of  the  grave.  When  the  morning  dawned,  her 
eyes  were  closed  forever  ;  she  had  passed  away. 

There  was  no  wild  cry  of  grief  in  that  room,  hut  a  calm,  settled 
sorrow.     Doctor  Nelson  called  in  neighbors  and  bade  them  care 


fur  the  dead,  and  then  took  the  two  young,  desolate  creatures  to 
his  home.  Old  Betty  was  used  to  his  queer  notions,  as  she  called 
them ;  so  that  she  wafl  not  put  out  at  all  by  bis  request  that  she 
would  prepare  the  two  little  bed-rooms,  and  find  a  woman  who 
could  tit   ome  drea    ■  Be  look  little  Jamie  to  a  store 

where  he  was  completely  t.  (fast  Herbert  might  not  see 

the  l»oy  before  he  was  decently  clothed.  Last  of  all,  he  had  the 
coffin  brought  up  to  his  home  in  the  dusk  of  night,  to  he  buried 
from  thence. 


"  Timo  for  me  to  be  doing  something/'  said  little  Jamie  to  the 
doctor,  one  morning  in  early  spring.  "May  I  go  and  trim  tho 
currant  btuhof,  sir*"  he  asked. 

"I  will  give  you  these  flower  weds,  Jamie,"  said  the  doctor. 
"  Go  and  plant  them  on  your  mother's  grave." 

A  good  boy  Jamie  was  proving  himself.  The  doctor's  horse 
was  kept  nicely,  the  yard  and  garden  free  from  anything  unsight- 
ly. His  master  was  proud  of  the  hoy;  but  towards  tbe  girl  his 
feelings  were  not  so  well  defined.  She  came  timidly  to  his  office 
door  on  the  first  evening  in  May,  und  told  him  that  *hc  was  going 
the  next  morning  to  the  nearest  town,  and  should  probably  find  a 
place  to  live  in  a  family.  He  offered  no  remonstrance,  and  the 
next  morning  before  he  was  stirring,  she  was  preparing  to  go 
away,  and  Betty  was  fairly  crying.  She  had  become  attached  to 
the  gentle  young  girl,  and  hated  to  part  with  her ;  but  Betty  pru- 
dently thought  that  her  master  could  not  afford  so  many  servants 
in  the  house. 

Doctor  Nelson  was  dressing  himself  when  he  caught  sight  of 
poor  Lillie,  who  had  been  waiting  an  hour  for  him.  She  was 
walking  slowly  and  thoughtfully  along,  with  her  head  bent 
down.  Jamie  was  with  her,  but  at  a  turn  in  the  road  ho  appeared 
to  take  leave  of  her  and  tum  towards  home ;  like  Betty,  ho,  too, 
was  weeping. 

"Jamie  I"  cried  the  doctor,  from  the  window ;  "  tackle  the  horse 
into  the  chaise,  quick !     I  am  going  out  early." 

It  was  short  work  ;  and  forgetting  that  he  had  had  no  breakfast, 
ho  stepped  in  and  drove  away.  Not  long  did  he  urge  on  the  spir- 
ited horse  before  he  overtook  the  girl,  and  told  her  to  tako  a  seat 
beside  him.  Mechanically  she  obeyed,  for  she  was  overcome  al- 
ready with  weariness,  although  she  had  lately  grown  stronger  and 
healthier. 

"  You  are  not  to  go  away  at  all,  Lillie,"  he  said  ;  "  we  cannot 
do  without  you ;  stay  and  be  my  little  daughter." 

"Do  you  want  mo  to?" 

"Well — I  think  so.  I  want  to  give  you  an  education.  You 
must  read  a  great  deal,  too.  You  shall  not  go  to  any  of  those. 
places  where  you  were  going  to.    You  shall  never  go  !" 

It  was  strange  to  see  how  that  voice  controlled  her.  He  turned 
homeward  and  carried  her  in  triumph  to  old  Betty. 

Tho  next  year  was  one  of  moment  to  Lillie's  destinies.  Doctor 
Nelson  procured  for  her  the  best  masters,  and  she  went  bravely 
through,  and  stood  before  him  at  the  end  of  the  year,  a  woman,  a 
scholar,  an  accomplished,  intelligent  being,  fit  for  any  Elation  in 
life.  It  was  Doctor  Nelson's  work,  and  ho  wanted  to  reap  tho 
fruit  of  his  labor. 

"Betty,"  he  said  to  his  faithful  old  servant,  "I  am  going  to 
marry  soon." 

Betty  was  aghast  at  the  news,  but  found  breath  to  ask  to  whom. 

"  To  Lillie." 

Betty  screamed  with  delight,  called  Jamie  to  hear  the  news,  and 
executed  several  fantastic  evolutions  in  honor  of  the  approaching 
nuptials.  Lillie  had  accepted  him,  smiling  through  her  tears,  that 
very  evening. 

They  set  off  for  Europe  as  soon  as  they  were  married,  taking 
Jamie  and  Herbert,  and  leaving  Betty  to  re-arrange  the  houso  in 
their  absence,  Doctor  Nelson  being  determined,  if  possible,  to  as- 
certain Lillie's  relatives.  A  vague  thought  haunted  him  that  he 
'had  once  seen  an  advertisement  respecting  a  child  who  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  saved  from  the  brig  Mermaid.  He  had  paid 
largely  since  Mrs.  Ravelin's  death,  for  searching  old  files  of  news- 
papers, and  had  given  up  the  thought  of  ever  finding  it,  when  the 
identical  advertisement  was  brought  to  him  just  after  the  ceremony 
was  performed ;  and  ho  lost  not  a  moment  in  going  on  board  the 
steamer  with  his  bride. 

Success  followed  his  efforts.  He  found  tho  grandfather  of  Lil- 
lie, who  received  and  owned  her  at  once;  and  instead  of  a  portion- 
less bride,  Doctor  Nelson  found  that  his  little  Lillie  would  be,  in  her 
turn,  the  bestower  of  wealth.  Jamie,  the  son  of  her  benefactress, 
was  munificently  provided  for,  and  old  Betty,  no  longer  a  house- 
hold drudge,  but  the  honored  housekeeper  of  the  pretty,  graceful 
bride  and  her  noble  husband. 

The  day  of  Lillie's  poverty  was  ever  before  her,  inciting  her  to 
good  and  benevolent  deeds.  Happy  in  her  new  ties,  she  knows 
no  law  but  kindness,  and  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  ore  her  es- 
pecial charge ;  thus  paying  back,  to  others  the  debt  which  her 
childhood  owed  to  that  poor,  suffering  woman  who  shared  her  last 
crust  with  tho  orphan. 


ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

It  is  known  to  all  those  who  have  compared  the  photograph  pic- 
tures token  in  England  with  those  taken  in  our  own  country,  that 
the  latter  exhibit  a  decided  superiority.  The  chemicals  used  be- 
ing the  same,  and  the  plates  or  paper  being  prepared  in  the  same 
manner  for  both,  the  cause  of  the  difference  has  been  attributed  to 
the  greater  brightness  of  the  American  sun  and  the  drier  character 
of  our  atmosphere.  But  this,  it  would  seem,  is  not  the  reason.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Photographic  Society,  one  of  the  artists 
stated  that  early  in  the  morning  he  was*  enabled  to  obtain  as  beau- 
tiful and  distinct  pictures  as  could  he  produced  in  any  country; 
but  when  the  factories  and  the  busy  life  of  the  city  sent  up  thou- 
sands of  columns  of  smoke  and  heated  air,  it  caused  such  a  vibra- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  as  affected  the  rays  of  light  passing  through 
it,  and  thus  blurred  and  indistinct  pictures  were  produced. — Bee. 
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COSTUMES  AND  PEOPLE  OF  THE  BLACK  FOREST  AND  BAVARIAN  SWABIA. 


GERMAN  NATIONAL  COSTUMES. 

It  is  pleasant  to  find  some  quarters  of  the  globe  where  the  in- 
habitants cling  to  their  national  costumes,  and  refuse  to  bow  their 
necks  to  the  almost  universally  imposed  yoke  of  Parisian  fash- 
ions.    The  first  of  the  engravings  on  this  page  represents  the  pe- 
culiar dresses  of  the  Black  Forest  and  of  Bavarian  Swabia.    Ba- 
varia is  one  of  the  German  States  where  the  most  numerous  ves- 
tiges of  the  costumes  of  old  times  are  to  be  met  with.     Those 
who  have  only  seen  the  principal  cities  of  Germany  during  a  rapid 
transit,  can  hardly  credit  this  fact.     The  primitive  physiognomy 
of   Ratisbon,  Augsburg,  of  Nuremberg  even,  that  marvellous 
medireval  museum,  has  been  already  greatly  modified — by  the 
industrial  movement  of  modern  times,  by  the  action  of  steam- 
ships and  railroads.     Munich,  in  the  space  of  twenty  years,  has 
been  nearly  transformed  by  the  exertions  of  King  Louis,  by  the 
palaces  and  artistic  monuments  he  built  in  the  capitals,  by  the 
crowd  of  strangers  and  learned  men  who  throng  the  streets  of  the 
city  every  year  and  visit  its  pictures,  statues  and  engravings.   But 
on  the  frontiers  of  this  kingdom,  beside  the  picturesque  shores  of 
the  Tegernsee,  on  the  limits  of  Tyrol,  on  the  slopes  of  the  Algau, 
the  travellers  who  step  aside  from  the  highways,  and  who  pene- 
trate by  cross  roads  into  obscure  villages,  will  find  the  Bavarian 
people  such  as  they  are  depicted  in  the  popular  legends  and  an- 
cient chronicles  ;  a  manly  and  vigorous  race,  faithful  to  the  na-  . 
tional  creeds  and  modest  habits  of  their  fathers,  and  humbly  pur- 
suing their  patient  labors.     There,  on  holidays,  the  people  proud- 
ly don  an  antique  costume  which  a  young  dandy  of  Munich  could 
not  behold  without  the  most  profound  astonishment.     The  men 
wear  a  surtout  which  reaches  to  their  heels,  a  scarlet,  vest  adorned 
with  shining  metal  buttons,  breeches  and  stockings  on  which  the 
needle  of  a  daughter  or  betrothed  maiden  has  wrought  fanciful 
arabesques.     The  women  wear  a  light  head-dress,  spread  out  like 
a  fan,  and  round  as  a  wheel,  covered  with  delicate  embroidery. 
There,  on  winter  evenings,  they  repeat  legends  of  the  saints,  or 
stories  of  fairies  and  kobolds,  which  delight  their  simple  auditors-. 
There  are  perpetrated  primitive  games  and  dances  which  would 
delight  our  ballet  troupes.     There  also  is  preserved  a  peculiar  dia- 
lect, so  different  from  the  German,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Bavarian  cities  can  hardly  understand  it.     The  Algau,  which  af- 
fords a  fine  study  for  the  stranger,  is  a  branch  of  the  Alps  which 
extends  from  east  to  west,  from  Lake  Constance  to  Lech,  and 
from  south  to  north  from  the  Inn  to  the  Danube.    Its  name  is 
composed  of  two  words,  M  (alps)  and  gau,  a  derivation  from  the 
old  dothic  word,  garni  (country)  which  is  frequently  met  with  in 
the  geographical  nomenclature  of  Germany,  as  Rheingau,  Bris- 
gau,  etc.    The  highest  crest  of  the  Algau,  is  the  Arlberg,  whose 
peak  rises  to  a  height  of  9400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  Hochrogel  is  7950  feet  high.     The  principal  Bavarian  city  of 
this  district  is  Kempten,  a  pretty,  active  and  busy  place,  elegantly 
built  on  the  shores  of  the  Iller.    It  contains  8000  inhabitants,  en- 
gaged m  the  lumber  trade  and  in  making  linen  and  cheese.     It 
was  anciently  Cambodunum.     In  the  8th  century,  it  had  a  nunnery 
of  Benedictines,  founded  by  Hildegarde,  the  wife  of  Charlemagne. 
In  the  year  1150,  the  superior  of  this  monastery  bore  the  title  of 
prmce  of  the  empire.    In  the  year  1633,  during  the  terrible  thirty 
years  war,  the  honest  little  city  was  sacked  by  the  Swedes.     In 
1703,  during  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  it  was  taken  by 
the  French.     In  1803,  it  was  united  to  Bavaria.     Its  abbey  was 
suppressed,  and  a  gymnasium  substituted.     The  Black  Forest  ex- 
tends over  a  space  thirty-six  leagues  long  by  ten  or  fifteen  wide 
on  a  line  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  lthiue,  partly  in  the  grand 
duchy  of  Baden  and  partly  in  the  kingdom  of  Wurtemberg 
Those  who  have  seen  it  only  from  a  distance,  can  hardly  imagine 
the  charm  of  its  sweet  attractive  valleys  and  houses  inhabited  by' 
an  honest  population.     Many  tourists,  fatigued  with  the  tumult  of 
Baden,  with  its   balls  and  conversation-house,  with  the  fearful 
passions  of  its  roulette-tables,  finish  their  summer  season  under 
the  majestic  pines  of  the  Black  Forest,  and  leave  it  with  a  strong 
desire  to  return.     What  calm  and  smiling  villages  !     What  excel- 
lent people ;  so  kind  to  the  stranger,  so  simple  in  their  good  old 
customs,  and  their  ingenious  labors  as  mechanics,  wateh-makers 
and  embroiderers  !     What  nice  little  inns,  where,  for  a  florin  the 
epicure  can  enjoy  mountain  game  and  fresh  brook  trout !     No' one 
can  possibly  visit  this  region  without  being  delighted  with  the 
scenery  and  the  people.— Our  second  picture  represents  the  cos- 
tumes of  two  different  countries  of  Germany,  Badon   aaa  one  of 


the  southern  districts  of  Bavaria.  Are  not  these  yonng  Baden 
girls  charming  with  their  tight  jackets  and  their  rustic  straw  hats  ? 
Yet  they  are  only  two  simple  peasant  girls,  who  after  the  day's 
labor  are  indulging  in  a  little  rest  and  looking  out  on  the  green 
meadows  celebrated  in  such  sweet  strains  by  the  gentle  poet  Hebel. 
Opposite  to  them  the  artist  has  placed  a  Bavarian  woman  who  is 
returning  from  a  fair,  and  walking  slowly.  Beside  her  is  her  hus- 
band, his  head  shaded  by  the  broad  brim  of  a  hat,  Which  protects 
him  against  either  sun  or  rain,  his  breeches  suspended  by  large  blue 
or  red  braces  fancifully  embroidered,  a  wonder  of  female  needlework. 
On  his  shoulder  he  bears  the  purchases  he  has  just  been  making. 
In  his  right  hand  he  carries  the  heavy  boots  he  wears  when  turn- 
ing the  deep  furrows  in  his  moist  fields.  But,  like  a  good  father, 
he  has  not  been  exclusively  occupied  by  his  own  wants ;  he  has 
remembered  his  children.  From  one  of  his  boots  rises,  as  from  a 
magic  box,  a  whole  treasure  of  delights— a  doll,  Punchinello,  and 
a  wind-mill.  His  children,  who  in  the  morning  hung  to  his  long 
surtout,  unwilling  to  let  him  go,  and  who  called  out  to  him  from 
a  distance  to  come  back  soon— his  children  know  very  well  that 
they  are  not  forgotten.  They  have  already  more  than  once  gone 
out  of  the  house,  impatient  for  his  return,  They  walk  back,  sit 
down  pensively  on  the  door-step,  then  go  forth  again,  gaze  down 
the  great  road  which  seems  endless,  grow  anxious,  and  look  and 
look  again.  At  last  they  espy  him.  What  joy  !  what  shrill  ex- 
clamations !  what  gambols  !  what  kisses  to  pav  for  all  the  wealth 
he  brings  them  back.  How  happy  the  good  fellow  feels.  It  is  a 
picture  of  humble  life,  it  is  true,  but  it  wakens  a  thousand  pleas- 
ant associations  in  the  mind  when  looking  at  it. 


A  TAME  RAT. 

The  driver  of  a  Bow  and  Stratford  omnibus  was  moving  some 
trusses  of  hay  in  his  hayloft,  when,  snugly  coiled  up  in  a  corner, 
ho  found  a  little  miserable-looking  rat,  whose  mama,  having  care- 
fully tucked  him  up  in  bed,  had  gone  out  on  a  foraging  expedi- 
tion to  find  something  for  her  darling's  supper.     The  little  fellow 
being  of  a  remarkably  piebald  color,  excited  the  pity  of  the  om- 
nibus man,  who  took  him  up,  and  brought  him  home  to  his  fami- 
ly.    The  little  children  soon  took  to  their  new  pet,  and  named 
him  Ikoy,  after  their  eldest  brother,  whoso  name  was  Isaac.     The 
little  creature  soon  grew  up,  and  reciprocated  the  kindness  he  had 
received  by  excessive  tameness  towards  every  member  of  the  fam- 
ily.   Ho  was  therefore  allowed  to  roam  about  the  house  at  perfect 
liberty.    His  favorite  seat  was  inside  the  fender,  or  on  the  clean 
white  hearth,  but,  strange  to  say,  he  would  never  get  on  it  unless 
it  was  perfectly  clean.    On  one  occasion  when  the  good  wife  was 
cleaning  the  hearth,  she  gavo  Master  Rat  a  push ;  up  he  jumped 
on  the  hob,  and  finding  it  an  agreeable  resting-place  there  ho 
stayed.     As  the  fire  grew  brighter  and  brighter,  so  the  hob  be- 
came warmer  and  warmer,  till  at  last  it  became  unpleasantly  hot  • 
but  he  would  not  move  from  his  perch  till  the  hair  on  his  legs  and 
body  became  quite  singed  with  the  heat.    His  master  had  a  per- 
fect control  over  him,  and  made  for  his  special  benefit  a  little 
whip,  with  which  he  taught  him  to  sit  upon  his  hind  legs  in  a  beg- 
ging posture,  jump  through  a  whalebone  hoop,  drag  a  small  cart 
to  which  he  was  harnessed,  carry  sticks,  money,  etc.,  in  his  mouth 
and  perform  many  other  amusing  tricks.     The  rat  perfectly  un- 
derstood the  meaning  of  the  whip,  for,  whenever  it  was  produced, 
and  his  master's  countenance  betrayed  coming  wrath,  in  fear  and 
trembling  he  would  scamper  up  the  sides  of  the  room  or  up  the 
curtains,  and  perch  himself  on  the  cornice,  waiting  there  till  a 
kind  word  from  his  master  brought  him  down  again    hopping 
about,  and  squeaking  with  delight.    In  these  gambols  of  mirth 
he  would  run  so  fast  round  after  his  tail  that  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  distinguish  what  the  whirling  object  was.    At  night  he 
would  exhibit  another  cat-like  habit,  for  he  would  stretch  himself 
out  at  full  length  before  the  fire  on  the  rug,  seeming  to  enjoy  this 
luxurious  way  of  warming  himself.     This  love  of  warmth  made 
mm  sometimes  a  troublesome  creature ;  for  when  ho  found  the 
fire  going  out  and  the  room  becoming  cold,  he  would  creep  up 
into  his  master's  bed  and  try  to  insert  his  little  body  under  the 
clothes.    He  was  never  allowed  to  remain  here  long  but  was 
made  to  decamp  as  soon  as  his  presence  was  discovered     He 
then  took  up  his  refuge  in  his  master's  clothes,  which  were  placed 
on  a  chair,  and  of  these  he  was  allowed  to  retain  quiet  possession 
till  the  morning.     The  master  became  so  fond  of  his  rat  that  he 
taught  him  at  the  word  of  command   "  Come  along,  Ikey,"  to 
jump  into  his  great-coat  pocket  in  the  morning  when  he  went  out 
to  his  daily  occupation  of  driving  the  'bus.    He  did  not,  however 
carry  him  all  day  in  his  pocket,  but  put  him  in  the  boot  of  his 
bus  to  act  as  guide  to  his  dinner.     But  why  did  not  the  rat  eat 
np  his  master's  dinner  ?     "  Because,"  as  said  the  man,  "I  always 
gives  him  his  bellyfull  when  I  lias  my  own  breakfast  before  start- 
ing.      The  dinner  was  never  touched,  except  when  it  happened 
to  consist  of  plum-pudding."   This   Ikey  could  not  resist;  his 
greediness  overcame  his  sense  of  right,  and  he  invariably  devoured 
the  plums,  leaving  the  less  dainty  parts  for  his  master.     The  rat 
acted  as  a  famous  guard  to  the  provisions,  for-  whenever  any  of 
the  idle  fellows  who  are  always  seen  lounging  about  the  public 
houses  where  the  omnibuses  bait  attempted  to  commit  a  theft 
and  run  off  with  the  bundle  out  of  the  boot,  Ikey  would  fly  out  at 
them  from  under  the  straw,  effectually  putting  to  flight  the 
robbers.  ° 

At  night  he  was  taken  home  in  his  master's  pocket,  and  partook 
of  the  family  supper;  but  if  any  strangers  happened  to  be  present 
he  was  taken  with  a  shy  fit,  and  in  spite  of  his  hunger,  secreted 
himself  till  they  had  gone.  His  teeth,  after  a  time,  became  bad 
and  worn  out,  and  the  children  finding  this  out,  delighted  to  give 
him  a  sort  of  hard  cake  made  of  treacle,  called,  in  infant  par- 
lance, jumbles,  or  brandy-snacks.  Of  these  Ikey,  in  his  vounger 
days,  was  very  fond ;  but  now,  on  the  contrary,  they  gave  him 
much  trouble  to  masticate,  and  his  perseverance  and  ra»o  when 
attacking  the  said  brandy-snacks  caused  the  young  folks  "many  a 
hearty  laugh.  This  rat  is,  I  believe,  still  alive,  and  enjoys  good 
health,  though  the  weight  of  age  pressing  on  his  hoary  head,  ho 
requires  many  little  attentions  from  his  kind  and  tender-heartod 
protectors.— Buck/and's  Curiosities  of  Natural  History. 
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TKRMS:— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

Ono  copy,  one  ycnr U2  GO 

Ono  copy ,  two  year* 4  00 

F1t«  cnplon.  onn  ynrvr 0  00 

Twolvo  fioplwi,  onn  yrfir  (nnd  ono  to  the  ptltor  up  of  the  club),.. 20  00 

%•  One  copy  of"  HAi.i.nii'.i    PlOTOBlAL,  und  oiio  copy  of  The  FtAQ  OF  Oua 
UNION,  Uikoa  tflfttither,  «3  60  per  annum. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

L  M.  0.,  New  York.— Wo  arc  not  sufficiently  nro,un!ntcil  with  the  gentleman 
to  give  you  nn  Introductory  letter  to  him. 

M.  K.— O.  write*  for  hnth  tho  '■  Rplrlt  of  the  Tlincn  '*  and  '*  Portor'H  Spirit  of 
tho  TlmeH."  hut  prlbclp&ll)  In  the  former. 

p  I,, — Tho  elder  Blsttbefffl  «ns  what  H  termed  a  low  comedian;  ChKtlcn 
MnUlicnvn  linn  nnd  fartt  nro  light  eouiody. 

MAIIU  »..  Mnlf.ird.  — Vnn  n*k  01  for  tho  origin  of  the  flrur-tir-lix  nn  the  rm- 
blem  of  the  French.  It  I*  Averted  in  the  old  legend,  that  It  wiw  ient  to 
tho  Frond)  people  from  heaven  by  an  nngel,  whofo  com  minion  mi»  nd- 
dresned  to  OloTM,  tlldr  flrct  Christian  king.  CJovlf ,  It  ll  related,  made,  a 
Tow  that  If  he  proved  Tletorlou*  [n  a  peuding  battle  with  tho  AiomanK,  ho 
would  omhrneo  Chrlntlanlty  ;  and  his  arms  haying  been  triumphant,  in  this 
battlo,  which  trai  fought  near  Cologne,  A.  D.,  406,  ho  adopted  tho  Illy,  nnd 
It  1 1. 1.'.  been  the  national  emblem  ever  Bines, 

':  Maunus.'"— The  Fleet  Prleon,  London,  wnn  burned  down  by  the  prisonora, 
June  7,  1780.  It  was  ho  called  because  it  wan  built  over  the  Flota,  a  small 
rlvor,  now  arched  orcr,  and  used  as  a  common  sewer. 

CD..  II  Ingham,  Moss. — What  is  called  tho  Great  Fire  of  London,  con)menccd 
September  2,  166G,  and  continued  three  days  and  three  nights,  and  was  at 
last  only  extinguished  by  blowing  up  homes.  It  began  at  a  baker's  house 
in  Pudding  Linn-,  behind  Monument  Yard,  and  destroyed,  in  the  space  of 
four  <l;i\.'.  eighty-nine  churches,  Including  St,  Paul's;  the  city  gate.*,  the 
Royal  Kxchnnge,  tho  Custom  IIoufc,  Guildhall,  Sion  College,  and  many 
other  public  buildings,  besides  13,2(10  houses,  and  laying  waste  400  streets. 

C.  C. — According  to  Dr.  Drake,  Queou  Elizaboth  principally  supported  her 
jewel-client,  and  her  enormous  wardrobe,  by  levying  New  Year*1  contribu- 
tions on  her  subjects.  Even  the  household  servants  contributed ;  and  it  is 
on  record  that  the  dustman  presented  her  with  two  bolts  of  cambric. 

Skkoe a st  S. — The  orlllommo,  or auriflamme — the  old  royal  stnudurd  of  France 
— wftB  a  piece  of  red  taflbto,  fastened  on  a  golden  spear,  in  tho  form  of  a 
banner,  and  cut  into  three  points,  each  of  which  was  adorned  with,  a  tassel 
of  greon  silk. 

Amateur. — Tho  colors,  powdered  finely,  aro  ground  up  with  gum-water.  Tho 
groat  defect  of  cr.iyon-painting  is  its  want  of  durability. 

ItiQCiRBft. — Tho  base  of  all  artificial  stones  is  a  compound  of  silez,  potash, 
borax,  red  oxide  of  lead,  and  sometimes  arsenic. 

Pbpil. — Tho  panther  of  the  United  States  in  properly  the  cougar  or  puma. 

J.  S. — The  expedition  will  not  start  till  July. 

"  Spun-LEAnnm." — Write  either  to  tho  "Spirit  of  tho  Times."  or '*  Portor'a 
Spirit  of  the  Times,"  New  York.  They  will  bo  happy  to  furnish  the  infor- 
mation you  rcquiro,  which  is  quite  out  of  our  line. 

II.  C. — Cousult  a  lawyer — wo  do  not  car©  to  venture  an  opinion. 

Planter.— Tho  oak  aud  tho  chestnut,  undor  favorable  circumstances,  will  live 
a  thousand  years.  Tho  beeeb,  tho  ash,  and  tho  sycamore,  do  not  lire  half 
that  time. 

Adventurbr. — Ton  thousand  United  States  troops,  supported  by  a  small 
naval  squadron,  would  be  amply  sufilcient  to  take  Cuba.  With  such  a 
force  to  ral^y  on,  the  Creoles  would  certainly  rise. 


"Tiie  "Wife's  Secret:  or,  The  Struggles  of  the  Heart  " — In 
our  next  number  wc  shall  commence  a  story  with  the  above  title 
—a  romance  of  real  life — depicting  scenes  of  unique  plot  and 
much  boldness  of  conception.  Tho  tale  is  written  by  James 
Franklin  Fitts,  a  name  well-known  to  our  readers,  as  the 
author  of  many  fine  productions  in  our  columns;  and  we  think 
the  reader  will  agree  with  us,  that  for  truthfulness  and  interest,  it 
is  fully  equal  to  any  story  wc  have  for  a  long  time  published. 


To  Tea-Drinkers. — The  Chinese  assert  that  the  man  who 
drinks  tea  in  sufficient  quantities  may  live  to  a  hundred  years. 
The  Celestials  take  it  very  hot. 


SPLINTERS. 


....  The  young  men  of  Dcdham  celebrated  May  Day  this  year 
vory  appropriately,  by  setting  out  a  number  of  shade-trees. 

....  In  California  they  are  paying  great  attention  to  making 
whiskey,  to  the  tune  of  "  I  love  the  still,*3 

....  Rev.  Dr.  Putnam,  of  Koxbury,  is  now  on  a  visit  to  the 
West,  where  he  has  a  son  established  at  Cincinnati. 

In  England  a  new  dramatic  star,  Miss  Amy  Sedgwick, 

has  emerged  at  once  from  obscurity  to  high  renown. 

....  A  splendid  portrait  of  Gen.  John  S.  Tyler  has  lately  boon 
presented  to  the  City  Guards  by  his  daughter. 

....  The  Mormon  women  aro  anxiously  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  the  United  States  troops,  to  desert  their  lords. 

Great  has  been  the  rejoicing  at  Charlestown  at  tho  free- 
dom of  the  bridges  connecting  that  city  with  Boston. 

....  Dr.  J.  S.  Jones  has  written  a-new  play  for  tho  Boston 
Musoum.     The  doctor  is  an  experienced  and  successful  dramatist. 

A  late  French  writer  said,  "Adam  was  the  first  ridiculous 

man,  for  tho  reason  ho  was  the  first  married  man." 

....  The  Princess  Stcphania,  of  Hohcnzollcrn,  brido  of  the 
king  of  Portugal,  has  a  trousseau  worth  700,000  francs. 

....  The  Catholic  Cathedral  will  be  pulled  down,  probably, 
and  a  new  and  splendid  ono  erected,  in  this  city. 

....  In  Northern  Guinea  the  negroes  believe  that  when  a  man 
dies  his  soul  animates  a  crocodile  or  a  monkey. 

....  Rolla,  the  fascinating  danscuse,  has  returned  to  Europe 
with  her  husband,  a  member  of  Maretzek's  troupe. 

....  The  Massachusetts  infantry  are  to  be  armed  with  the  new 
rifle  musket  at  the  expense  of  the  government. 

....  Victoria  has  authorized  the  raising  of  a  regiment,  1000 
strong,  in  Canada,  to  be  called  the  "Prince  of  Wales's  Regiment." 

The  acquittal  of  Bernard,  Orsim's  friend  in  England,  dis- 
pleases Louis  Napoleon,  but  he  is  wise  enough' to  keep  quiet. 

....  Tho  eighteen  distinct  languages  of  China,  besides  the 
court  dialect,  present  a  bar  to  successful  foreign  diplomacy. 

....  Miss  Matilda  Heron  the  actress  is  expected  to  visit  Cali- 
fornia this  summer,  together  with  Edwin  Booth  the  tragedian. 

The  fortifications  of  Vienna,  commenced  330  years  ago 

under  Maximilian  I.,  arc  in  the  process  of  demolition. 

The  removal  of  the  famous  Temple  Bar,  London,  being 

in  contemplation,  it  is  proposed  to  rebuild  it  in  one  of  the  parks. 

The  Rev.  S.  H.  Weston,  of  Trinity  Church,  has  been 

elected  bishop  of  Texas.     Ho  is  a  talented  man. 


TIIE  PURPOSE  OF  LIFE. 

For  what  purpose  do  I  live?  This  is  a  question  that  every  man 
would  dowel]  to  a«k  bllSUOlf,  and  every  woman  and  child,  as  well. 
There  is  an  object,  an  aim,  a  denire  in  life,  to  every  reflecting  be- 
ing ;  something  which  iuflaencei  die  thought,  the  Action,  tho  men- 
tal and  bodily  Mate,  eithor  consciously  or  unconsciously.  This 
something  should  he  brought  heforo  tho  mind  DJ  the  qneftiOD 
above  proposed,  that  it  may  lie  tested  as  to  it*  worthiness  or  un- 
WOtthineflS,  with  reference  to  its  capability  10  produce  happiness 
or  not.  Happiness,  wc  take  it,  i«  the  object  which  every  ono  has 
in  view.     As  tho  poet  has  well  expressed  it — 

"  O  hapi'lnrsfl,  our  bnlng'i  end  and  aim, 
flood,  pleasure,  casfl,  content,  wharoVr  thy  nam*; 
A  lomethiiiK  "till  wblch  prompt*  tin-  cir-runl  sigh, 
For  which  wo  bear  to  Hie,  nor  dare  to  die." 

Wccat  anel  drink,  and  dress,  and  tuil  and  rest,  and  sleep  and  wake, 

to  ho  happy  ;   and  to  that  end  arc  ail  our  efforts.     What,  then,  is 

thatsomcthingwhich  everyone  has  in  view?    What  is  the  purpose 

of  his  or  her  life  ?    Much  good  would  it  do  to  every  one,  were  this 

self-searching  question  asked. 

Men  go  on,  day  after  day,  toiling  for  wealth,  or  fame,  or  pleas- 
ure, and  whether  successful  or  not,  they  are  wretched,  and  feci 
that  they  arc  so,  but  seldom  suspect  the  reason  why.  Seldom 
questioning  whether  their  aim  is  one  that  can  produce  happiness, 
they  seek  that  happiness  in  the  pursuit  of  this  aim,  and  arc  there- 
fore disappointed  and  miserable,  even  if  they  arc  successful,  and 
more  so  when  they  fail.  Take  the  devotee  of  fashion,  for  instance. 
Her  life  is  a  constant  struggle  to  conform  to  the  absurd  requisi- 
tions of  a  certain  circle  which  to  her  is  the  world  of  fashion,  and 
tho  heaven  of  her  idolatry.  She  must  live  entirely  with  reference 
to  this  circle,  and  know  nothing  outside  of  it.  Her  dress,  her  vis- 
its, tho  disposal  of  her  time,  her  intercourse  with  her  fcllow-bcings, 
and  her  worship  of  her  Creator,  must  all  be  ordered  in  conformity 
to  tho  dictates  of  fashion,  to  the  end  that  she  may  be  counted  as 
an  equal  among  the  votaries  of  this  capricious  but  all-powerful 
ruler.  In  this  case,  the  aim  is  the  approbation  of  the  fashionable 
world,  and  she  foolishly  thinks  that  success  will  give  her  happi- 
ness. In  the  paroxysms  of  misery  that  assail  her,  she  redoubles 
her  efforts  in  the  same  direction,  but  still  is  miserable,  and  won- 
ders why  she  is  so.  Let  her  pause  in  her  career,  and  ask  herself 
whether  the  purpose  of  her  life  is  one  that  can  bring  happiness, 
however  successful  she  may  be  therein  ?  The  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion will  show  her  the  folly  of  her  pursuit,  and  may  lead  her  to 
adopt  a  worthier  aim. 

So,  too,  the  devotee  of  wealth  would  be  wise  to  ask  himself,  in 
tho  midst  of  his  cares  and  anxieties,  whether  wealth,  if  attained, 
can  make  him  happy;  and  tho  aspirant  for  fame,  if  its  cold  and 
isolated  distinction  can  present  aught  to  satisfy  the  yearnings  of 
the  heart  ?  The  votary  of  sensual  pleasure  knows  full  well  by 
every  day's  experience,  that  his  aim  cannot  give  him  happiness, 
and  yet  of  all  men  he  is  the  last  to  see  his  grand  mistake,  and  cor- 
rect it,  so  powerful  is  the  force  of  evil  habit.  The  pains  of  an 
abused  system,  the  ruins  of  wasted  means,  and  the  dreary  ghosts 
of  neglected  opportunities,  are  ever  present  to  him  as  a  downright 
lie  to  his  inquest  for  pleasure,  but  he  has  no  clearness  of  percep- 
tion to  detect  his  mistake,  no  strength  of  mind  to  correct  it.  Yet 
even  he  can  ask  himself— "For  what  pnrpose  do  I  live?" — and 
profit  by  the  scrutiny.  He  as  well  as  tho  rest  of  us,  is  capable  of 
comprehending  that  as  rational  and  immortal  beings,  intelligence 
and  virtue  should  be  our  aim  of  life ;  that  we  should  cultivate  the 
intollect  and  the  affections,  expand  the  mind  and  improvo  the 
heart,  as  the  chief  purpose  of  existence,  to  which  all  other  pursuits, 
whether  of  choice  or  necessity,  should  be  subordinate.  Then,  to 
tho  question — "  What  do  I  live  for  V — the  fitting  answer  could  bo 
given — to  minister  to  the  wants  of  an  immortal  nature,  the  only 
pursuit  elevated  enough  to  insure  happiness.    * 


A  PERFECT  BRICK. 

In  modern  parlance,  a  man  who  is  quite  up  to  the  mark,  "point 
device,"  is  styled  a  "perfect  brick."  How  did  the  phrase  origi- 
nate ?  According  to  "Notes  and  Queries,"  at  a  duel  which  took 
place  in  Scotland,  a  person  who  was  charged  with  its  preliminary 
arrangements,  carried  with  him  to  the  ground  two  bricks,  which 
ho  placed  so  as  to  mark  the  distance  between  the  combatants. 
Several  shots  having  taken  place  without  effect,  the  parties  be- 
came reconciled,  and  returned  to  Glasgow  together.  One  of  the 
seconds  being  asked  how  his  principal  had  behaved,  answered — 
"  Like  a  regular  brick  " — meaning  that  he  had  been  as  immovable 
as  that  which  was  at  his  feet  at  the  time  when  tho  shots  were  ex- 
changed.    Hence  the  origin  of  the  phrase,  and  the  meaning  of  its 

application. 

«  — ■*  » 

Appreciative. — Professor  James  Hall,  the  geologist,  has  been 
awarded  the  Wollaston  medal  by  the  Royal  Geological  Society, 
the  first  instance  of  the  award  of  that  honor  to  an  American. 
Since  1856,  this  medal  has  been  struck  in  Palladium,  in  commem- 
oration of  the  discovery  of  that  metal  by  Dr.  Wollaston. 


Educational. — Horace  Mann,  President  of  tho  Antioch  Col- 
lege, and  Professor  Daniel  Reed,  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Univer- 
sity, have  been  elected  as  the  Western  lecturers  before  the  National 
Teachers'  Association,  which  meets  in  Cincinnati  in  August. 


Sound. — One  Simpson  has  sent  the  editor  of  the  Louisville 
Journal  a  goose  egg,  eleven  inches  long,  and  nine  and  a  half  in- 
ches in  circumference.  Whereupon  Prentice  concludes  that 
"Simpson  is  sound  on  the  goose." 


Personal. — George  Bancroft,  and  Professor  Felton,  of  Cam- 
bridge,-have  been  elected  honorary  members  of  the  Chicago  His- 
torical Society. 


THE  FOX  SURPRISED. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  wood  engraving  being  the  immense 
number  of  copies  which  can  be  printed  from  the  tame  block,  ad- 
mirably fits  it  for  disseminating  copies  of  works  of  art  not  acces- 
sible to  the  masses  in  any  other  way.  We  have  occasionally 
availed  ourselves  of  these  facilities  in  giving  fac-similes  of  cele- 
brated paintings  of  general  interest,  as  in  the  case  of  Wilkie's 
Village  School,  which  wc  first  had  photographed  and  then  care- 
fully drawn  for  us  by  a  first-rate  artist.  The  picture  of  the  "  Fox 
Surprised,"  which  occupies  the  whole  of  our  last  page,  belongs  to 
this  class  of  works,  and  the  original  design  is  from  the  pencil  of 
.fv.iii  Baptintc  Oudry,  one  of  the  most  famous  painters  of  animals. 
Sly  Reynard  has  just  carried  off  Chanticleer,  the  pride  of  tho 
farmyard,  hut  at  the  very  moment  when  he  is  about  to  enjoy  his 
stolen  dainty,  when  ho  has  scarce  broken  a  feather  of  the  bright 
plumage,  his  quick  car  detects  the  sound  of  pursuit.  What  a  pre- 
dicament for  II* .ynard  !  and  how  admirably  has  the  artist  por- 
trayed the  expression  of  cunning,  alarm  and  disappointment  1 
Jean  ISaptistc  Oudry,  tho  author  of  this  fine  composition,  waa 
born  at  Paris  in  1686,  and  died  at  Bcouvais  in  1755.  He  became 
director  of  the  tapestry  manufacture  of  that  city  and  raised  it 
from  the  condition  of  decay  into  which  it  had  fallen.  He  made  a 
large  number  of  designs  which  served  as  models  by  which  to  exe- 
cute hangings,  Notwithstanding  the  care  required  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  manufacture  of  Bcauvais  and  that  of  the  Gobelins, 
Oudry  produced  many  sporting  and  animal  pictures  and  draw- 
ings. Among  the  latter  we  may  mention  his  illustrations  of  an 
edition  of  La  Fontaine's  Fables,  in  four  volumes,  folio.  An  ex- 
pression of  his  master,  Largillierc,  which  might  have  been  taken 
ill  and  discouraged  him,  served,  on  the  contrary,  to  decide  his  vo- 
cation. He  was  one  day  painting  the  portrait  of  a  hunter,  and 
succeeded  less  in  the  human  figure  than  in  that  of  the  dog  at  his 
feet.  "  You  will  never  be  anything  more  than  a  painter  of  dogs," 
said  Largillierc.  What  of  that?  In  the  style  adopted  by  him, 
he  acquired  a  just  celebrity.  The  museum  of  the  Louvre  pos- 
sesses eight  pictures  from  his  pencil,  and  they  are  distributed 
among  all  the  royal  residences  of  France.  Oudry  engraved 
Eomc  of  bis  own  works,  and  the  best  engravers  of  the  day  also 
helped  to  reproduce  them. 


THE  USE  OF  PAIN. 

It  is  very  consoling  to  reflect  that  the  most  disagreeable  things 
in  life  have  their  uses,  and  to  be  assured  that  even  pain  itseli  was 
ordained  with  a  beneficent  purpose.  This  subject  is  admirably 
treated  by  Mr.  Rowcll,  in  a  late  number  of  the  London  Quarterly. 
He  shows  us  hew  Pain  is  a  watchful  sentinel  on  the  outposts  of 
Life,  without  whose  vigilant  warning  Death  would  reap  a  vastly 
wider  harvest  than  he  now  swings  his  scythe  over.  The  preserva- 
tion of  infancy  in  its  unguarded  moments  is  often  due  to  the 
promptings  of  pain  which  causes  the  child  to  desist  from  fatal 
acts,  as  crawling  into  a  fire,  etc.  To  show  that  pain  has  a  pur- 
pose, and  is  not  a  needlessly-inflicted  torture,  it  is  sufficient  to 
point  to  the  fact  of  its  entire  absence  at  the  moment  of  death. 
The  spirit  frequently  parts  from  the  body  without  agony.  Tho 
suffering  is  apparent,  not  real.  Persons  who  have  been  resuscita- 
ted, after  apparent  drowning,  testify  that  their  sensations  on  the 
eve  of  losing  consciousness  were  even  agreeable.  Upon  this 
point  the  reviewer  says .  "  In  fact,  though  disease  is  often  painful, 
the  act  of  dying  is  not.  Bodily  suffering  would  be  no  protection 
then,  and,  consistently  with  the  invariable  method  of  Providence, 
we  arc  spared  a  useless  anguish."  Every  day  science  is  accumu- 
lating new  facts  illustrative  of  the  goodness  as  well  as  the  wisdom 
of  the  Creator. 


A  new  Plat. — The  new  play  announced  to  be  performed  in  a 
few  days  at  the  Howard  Athenaeum,  written  expressly  for  that  es- 
tablishment, is  from  the  pen  of  M.  M.  Ballon,  the  well-known 
publisher,  of  this  city.  The  plot  is  entirely  original,  and  the  scene 
is  laid  in  the  city  of  Havana  and  its  environs,  the  whole  piece 
being  designed  especially  to  bring  forward  Mrs.  Barrow,  Mr. 
Wallack,  Mr.  Owens,  Mr".  Jordan,  Air.  Norton,  and  others  of  this 
remarkable  company,  in  parts  adapted  to  their  several  styles.  Mr. 
Owens,  I  understand,  has  an  excessively  funny  part  in  the  piece, 
as  tSeth  Swap,  a  returned  Yankee  on  his  way  home  to  Jonesville, 
State  of  Maine,  from  the  silver  mines  of  Mexico.  The  play  will 
be  brought  out  with  new  scenery  and  costumes. — Boston  'Corre- 
spondent N.  Y.  Times. 


Orsini. — A  letter  from  Turin  says :  "  The  sacrifice  which  the 
unfortunate  Orsini  has  made  of  himself  for  the  redemption  of  his 
country  has  raised  an  intense  excitement.  A  handsome  monu- 
ment will  bo  raised  to  his  memory ;  a  medal  will  also  be  struck  in 
his  honor,  and  his  two  children  will  be  fully  provided  for.  It  was 
reported  at  Turin  that  the  empress  of  the  French  had  offered  to 
take  them  under  her  especial  protection,  but  that  the  uncle  of  Or- 
sini, who  enjoys  both  wealth  and  position  in  the  Roman  States, 
had  treated  the  proposal  with  indignation." 


Vanity. — Let  a  beauty  in  an  opera  box  but  raiso  her  glass  to 
her  eyes,  and  instantly  you  will  see  fifty  brainless  young  fellows 
in  the  pit  all  planting  their  glass  upon  her,  every  one  of  them 
imagining,  in  the  supremacy  of  his  conceit,  that  he  is  the  favored 
object  of  her  lengthened  inspection. 


A  PniLANTiiROriST. — Jerrold  hated  the  cant  of  philanthropy, 
and  writhed  whenever  he  was  called  a  philanthropist  in  print.  On 
one  occasion,  whenJie  found  himself  so  described,  he  exclaimed  : 
"  Zounds,  it  tempts  a  man  to  kill  a  child  to  get  rid  of  the  name !" 


Better  Halves. — There  is  a  purple  half  to  the  grape,  a  mel- 
low and  crimson  half  to  the  peach,  a  sunny  half  to  the  globe,  and 
a  better  half  to  man. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


CIjc  foef  s  toner. 

[Written  for  Bailout  Pictorial.] 
LINES    TO    A    LOVED    ONE. 


DY   WTiUB   WARE. 

Tlio  day  Ifl  declining, 

Tho  moon  now  is  shining. 
I'm  thinking — I'm  thinking  of  thee! 

Tho  stars  now  arc  pcopiDg, 

And  shadows  nre  creeping 
O'er  flower,  and  shrub,  and  green  treo. 

The  bell  I  hear  pealing, 

The  echo  is  stealing 
Down  tho  hroad  mountain's  breast; 

As  the  daylight  now  closes, 

And  tho  world  all  reposes 
In  this,  the  swcot  hour  of  rest. 

In  tho  calm  oventidc, 

I  fain  would  abide 
In  tho  land  for,  far  o'er  tho  eca ; 

And  Switzerland's  grove 

With  thco  I  would  roTo, 
And  listen  to  sweet  minstrelsy. 

LOVE  OF  NATURE. 
There  Is  a  gontlor  clement,  and  mau 
May  breathe  it  with  a  calm,  unruffled  soul. 
And  drink  its  living  waters  till  tbo  heart 
Is  pure — and  this  is  human  happiness! 
Its  secret  and  its  evidence  are  writ 
In  the  broad  book  of  nature.     'Tis  to  have 
Attentive  and  believing  faculties; 
To  go  abroad  rejoicing  in  the  joy 
Of  beautiful  and  well-created  things; 
To  love  the  voice  of  waters,  and  the  sheen 
Of  silver  fountains  leaping  to  the  sea; 
To  thrill  with  the  rich  melody  of  birds 
Living  their  life  of  music;  to  be  glad 
In  the  gay  sunshine,  reverent  in  the  storm ; 
To  see  a  beauty  in  the  stirring  leaf, 
And  find  calm  thoughts  beneath  the  whispering  trees; 
To  sec,  and  hear,  and  breathe  the  evidence 
Of  God's  deep  wisdom  in  the  natural  world!—  N.  P.  Waua. 

MERCY. 
How  would  yon  be, 
If  He,  which  is  the  top  of  judgment,  should 
But  judge  you  as  you  are?    0,  think  on  that, 
And  mercy  then  vriU  breathe  within  your  lips, 
Like  man  new  made! — Shaespeakb. 


Glories,  like  glow-worms,  afar  off  shino  bright, 

But  looked  to  near,  have  neither  hoat  nor  light. — Webster. 


liter's  €m%  Cjjak 

GOSSIP  WITH  THE  READER.  • 

Wo  are  gliding  now  from  the  season  of  flowers  to  the  season  of  foliage— 
from  blushing  May  to  leafy  June— and  the  coldest  heart  must  beat  a  glad 
response  to  the  broad  and  liberal  smile  of  nature.  Spring  and  summer  are 
more  keenly  enjoyed  in  theso  high  latitudes,  than  where  either  are  eternal. 
What  would  a  picture  be,  painted  all  in  high  lights?— even  music  without  an 
occasional  discord?  Our  long  winters  give  a  zest  to  the  glorious  season  that 
follows  them,  evon  if  it  has  some  strange  vicissitudes,  and  the  strange  aspect 
of  white  snow  falling  on  emerald  grass  be  sometimes  presented,  as  it  was  the 

past  month Wo  neglected  to  notice  at  the  time  a  demonstration  of  red 

republicanism  that  took  place  in  this  city,  in  honor  of  tho  memory  of  Orainl 
and  Pierri.  Tho  orators,  French.  Germans  and  Italians,  spoke  with  much 
ability,  justifying  the  assassination  of  Louis  Napoleon.  Of  course,  such 
opinions  can  never  bo  ochoed  by  the  American  people;  but  when  we  seo  such 
men  as  Victor  Hugo  advocating  such  doctrines,  our  indignation  is  excited 
loss  against  them,  than  against  the  odious  despotism  that  can  eo  warp  noble 
minds  as  to  make  them  believe  that  one  gigantic  wrong  can  authorize  another 
Louis  Napoleon,  for  his  crimes  against  liberty,  deserves  death;  but  death  at 
the  hand  of  a  nation,  not  of  an  individual.     And  his  downfall  and  exile  would 

ho  better  for  the  causo  of  liberty,  than  his  death An  editor  in  Arkansas. 

says  some  one,  whose  sign  swings  from  a  pine-tree,  in  advertising  for  an  ap- 
prentice, says  that  "one  from  the  country  would  be  preferred.'1  This  editor 
being  recently  laid  out  with  a  severe  attack  of  the  "  ager"  the  editorial  du- 
ties devolved  on  his  ■' better  half."  The  following  was  her  first  leader:— 
4 '  The  colored  brother,  Ben  Dawson,  commonly  called  '  Nigger  Ben,'  will  preach 
at  the  big  church  over  the  run  next  Sunday,  Providence  permitting.    After 

service  a  possum  hunt  will  come  off.     Fine  sport  is  anticipated." Here's 

how  they  manage  things  in  Paris.  In  February  last,  an  English  coachman 
namod  Pye,  in  the  service  of  Mrs.  Maxwell,  having,  in  the  Eois  de  Boulogne 
unbridled  his  horse,  and  the  animal  being  suddenly  frightened  by  tbo  snap- 
ping of  a  carter's  whip,  it  became  restive,  and  struck  an  old  man  named 
Bourgounioux,  with  such  violence,  that  he  died.  Pye  was  tried  for  his  neg- 
ligence, and  sentenced  to  six  days  imprisonment,  and  to  pay  three  hundred 
francs  a  year  to  tho  Widow  Bourgounioux  for  life.  Mre.  Maxwell  was  declar- 
ed by  tho  tribunal  to  be  responsible  for  this  payment An  English  writer 

Bhows  that  war  has  cost  his  countrymen  a  pretty  penny.  He  says  :— "  in  the 
war  of  16S8,  we  spent  36  millions  sterling ;  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succes- 
sion, 63  millions ;  in  tho  Spanish  war,  04  millions;  in  tho  seven  years' war 
112  millions ;  in  the  American  war.  135  millions ;  in  the  war  of  the  French 
revolution,  464  millions;  and  in  the  war  against  Bonaparte,  1159  nriUions— 
thus  forming  a  total  expenditure  for  war,  in  127  years  (from  the  revolution  in 
1688,  to  tho  downfall  of  Napoleon,  in  1816),  of  2023  millious  of  pounds  ster- 

lmE-!) The  famous  and  mysterious  affair  of  the  diamond  necklace  of  tho 

empress  of  Louis  Sixteenth,  which  made  such  a  noise  in  1789.  is  again  before 
the  world.  The  heirs  of  Bcehmer  and  Bassangc  have  sued  the  representatives 
of  Cardinal  de  Roban,  who  live  in  Bohemia,  for  tho  value  and  interest.  In 
the  action  the  evidence  must  bo  mostly  historical.  At  the  time,  the  owner- 
ship of  tho  necklace  was  disputed.  The  story  may  be  found  in  any  history 
of  the  French  revolution  of  the  last  part  of  the  last  century,  and  a  very  curi- 
ous ono  it  is  "If  people  were  not  hsDged  for  murder."  said  a  young 

lady,  some  time  ago,  "  we  should  not  be  safe  in  our  beds.1'  A  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  who  heard  this  argument  for  capital  punishment,  drew  up 
his  chair  to  tho  lady,  and  said,  '•  I  want  to  ask  thee  a  question  or  two.  Dost 
thou  think  that  a  man  ought  to  be  hung  before  ho  has  repented?'— ',  0,  no- 
certainly  not.  No  one  ought  to  be  sent  into  eternity  until  he  is  prepared  for 
the  kingdom  of  heaven."— '  Good,'  eaid  the  friend,  "  but  now  I  have  anoth- 
er question  to  ask  thee.  Dost  thou  think  that  any  man  ought  to  be  hung 
after  he  has  repented,  and  is  fitted  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ?»    The  lady 

was  speechless The  Spaniards  have  a  story  that  when  Ferdinand  in. 

after  his  death  was  brought  into  communion  with  St.  Jago,  he  proceeded  to 


ask  favors  for  Spain.  "  Fine  climate,"  says  the  king.  "  Granted,"  says  tho 
saint,  "fertile  soil,  corn.  wine,  oil,  etc." — "Granted." — "Brave  sous  and 
beautiful  daughters."— "  Granted."— "  Good  government."— "  No,  no,  no. 
Give  Spain  a  good  government,  and  every  ono  of  the  angels  would  leave 

heaven  to  live  in  it." Here's  an  amuting  anecdote  of  Chancellor  Thur- 

low,  of  England :— Lord  Thurlow  survived  his  lucky  rival,  Bosslyn,  more 
than  a  twelvomonth,  and  on  hearing  of  his  death  at  Bath,  said  candidly, 
"  Well,  I  hated  the  fcllow,  ho  could  parUz-vous  better  than  I  could;  but  he 
was  a  gentleman!"  His  dislike  afterwards  vented  itself  in  a  bitter  gibo. 
Being  informed,  wo  know  not  how  truly,  that  George  tho  Third,  who  had 
been  laboring  under  mental  hallucination,  exclaimed  on  Lord  Rosslyn's 
death,  "I  havo  lost,  then,  tho  greatest  scoundrel  in  my  dominions:"    "Said 

he  so?"  exclaimed  Lord  Thurlow.     "Then,  by  Jove,  he  is  sane!" Hero 

ia  our  lost  commercial  report: — Cotton— flat,  except  round  bogs;  Candles — 
stock  light,  and  "  holdors  "  firm  ;  Iron — continues  heavy ;  Coffee— very  little 
in  market,  and  that  chiefly  Rye-o,  for  tavern  consumption ;  Sugar — tho  arti- 
cle on  sale,  at  most  places,  is  hardly  better  than  N  0  sugar ;  Liquors— for  a 
day  or  two  past  have  been  going  down.    Still  the  grocers  do  not  seem  to  bo 

alarmed Now  for  a  soldier's  story.     Gen.  B..  who  afterwards  commanded 

tho  army,  was  a  brigadier  of  militia  in  the  war  of  1812.  and  when  the  British 
landed  at  Sackctt's  Harbor,  the  militia  forces  fled.  B..  seeing  that  all  hopes 
of  further  stand  was  gone,  mounted  a  fence,  and  roared  ont  to  his  men,  "  If 
you  wirt  run.  take  tho  right-hand  road!"  This  road  forked  a  little  back  of 
the  town— ouo  went  to  the  right  along  the  lake  shore,  near  tho  British  boats, 
the  other  led  to  the  back  country.  The  flying  troops  obeyed  the  prompting; 
and  tho  enemy  seeing  them  rushing  to  the  lake  shore,  thought  thoy  must  bo 
attempting  to  cut  off  their  access  to  the  boats,  whereupon  they  took  to  their 

boats,  and  relieved  tho  place Did  you  over  hear,  reader,  how  some  of 

tho  New  Hampshire  boys  contrived  to  "  see  the  elephant,"  once  upon  a  time  ? 
Our  friend  Gale  is  sponsor  for  the  narrative.  One  of  those  enormous  speci- 
mens of  animated  India  rubbor  was  travelling  in  New  Humpshiro,  and  token 
from  village  to  village  in  the  dead  of  night.  A  littlo  bevy  of  Gilmanton 
"  b'hoys  "  hovered  about  tho  enemy.  and>  marked  "  the  march  he  took,  then 
hastened  to  their  friends."  Procuring  about  a  peck  of  apples,  they  strewed 
the  fruit  that  caused  the  fall  of  woman  on  a  certain  section  of  the  road,  and 
then  posted  themselves  in  ambuscade  on  either  flank  of  the  defile.  About 
midnight- the  "ferocious  animal"  appeared,  moving  along  in  hiB  peculiarly 
graceful  manner,  swinging  hi3  "  portmanteau,"  waving  his  ears,  and  describ- 
ing geometrical  figures  with  his  tail.  At  this  moment  the  blaze  of  a  dozen 
bonfires  suddenly  kindled,  and  lit  up  the  road.  The  elephant  paused  to  pick 
up  the  apple,  leisurely  munched  it.  and  then  nosed  round  for  another.  The 
woods  were  vocal  with  the  applause  of  the  '••  dead  heads,"  or  "free  list,"  and 
sonorous  with  the  curses  of  the  showmen  and  the  blows  they  lavished  on  tho 
impregnable  hide  of  the  majestic  brute  of  India.  The  "show"  lasted  about 
fifteen  minutes,  and  the  "b'hoys  "were  satisfied.  It  "  takes  Yankees"  to 
do  these  things "  Your  name  is  Taylor,  is  it  not?"  said  a  sheriff's  depu- 
ty to  a  gentleman  whom  he  saw  enter  a  restaurant  in  Chartres  Street,  Now 
Orleans,  whom  ho  followed  in.  "Very  near  it.  sir,"  said  the  gentleman; 
"very  near  it.  Indeed,  I  may  say  you  have  hit  it  to  a  T.  My  name  is  Naylor, 
sir— Nay  lor. "—"  I  have  nn  attachment  for  you,  Mr.  Naylor."  said  the  sheriff's 
officer.  "Bless  my  soul!"  said  Mr.  Naylor.  "My  wife— perhaps  you  did 
not  know  my  wife — angelic  woman !  That  is  the  very  language  of  my  dear 
departed  wife  I     'Naylor,  love,'  she  used  to  say  to  mo,  '  Naylor,  love,  you 

don't  know— you  never' can  know — what  an  attachment  I  have  for  you '" 

"  0,  as  for  that,"  said  Latitat,  "  I  shan't  leave  you  long  in  suspense — my  at- 
tachment is  for  S500,  which  you  owe  Messrs. ,  in  Camp  Street." "  Ah 

ask  your  pardon!"  said  Mr.  Naylor;  "  but  that  is  at  once  striking  the  nail  on 
the  head.  Sit  down,  if  you  please,  till  I  take  my  soup."—"  Certainly,"  said 
the  officer  of  the  law,  "but  you  will  have  to  take  it  Scott  fashion.1'  It 
wouldn't  be  correct  to  say  that  Naylor  swallowed  his  soup  In  haste— he  gulp- 
ed it  down,  and  was  so  taken  by  the  officer,  that  he  left  tho  house  arm-in-arm 

with  him A^nian  may  os  well  expect  to  grow  stronger  by  always  eating, 

as  wiser  by  always  reading.  Too  much  overcharges  nature,  and  turns  more 
into  disease  than  nourishment.  It  is  thought  and  digestion  which  make 
books  serviceable,  and  givo  health  and  vigor  to  the  mind.  Books  well  chosen 
neither  dull  the  appetite  nor  strain  the  memory,  hut  refresh  the  inclinations, 
strengthen  the  powers,  and  improve  under  experiments.  By  reading,  a  man. 
as  it  were,  antedates  his  life,  and  makes  himself  contemporary  with  past 

ages There  is  a  high  perpendicular  old  rock  raising  itself  sternly  in  the 

middle  of  Lake  Champlain.  near  Pittsburgh.  It  is  called  "Little  Indepen- 
dence "  One  misty  morning,  during  the  last  war,  the  British  squadron 
passed  close  to  the  old  rock.  Mistaking  it  for  a  vessel,  tho  commander  hailed 
it,  but  received  no  reply.  He  hailed  again,  louder  than  before,  but  atUl  the 
old  rock  was  silent.  "  Hang  the  Yankoe,"  muttered  the  commander,  "  give 
him  a  broadside."  The  broadside  was  fired,  but  the  shot  poured  back  from 
its  hard  gray  sides  among  his  own  men.  "  That's  your  game,  is  it."  said  the 
commander;  "give  them  another."  And  eo  they  did:  and  again  without  a 
flash  from  its  sides  did  ihe  old  rock  hurl  back  the  British  shot.  And  it  was 
not  till  ho  was  severely  crippled,  and  the  light  grew  stronger,  that  ho  discov- 
ered what  sort  of  an  adversary  he  had  encountered.  He  wisely  drew  off  to 
St.  John's  to  refit,  determined  to  be  certain  of  the  enemy  before  ho  gave 
battle  again When  our  flag  was  unfurled  from  its  staff,  in  Tampico,  dur- 
ing the  Mexican  war.  an  aged  Spaniard  was  heard  inveighing,  with  lugubrious 
earnestness,  against  the  pertinacity  with  which  that  flog  had  pursued  his  for- 
tunes. In  broken  English  he  exclaimed:— "I  was  de  Spanish  council  in  de 
Louisiane,  when  dat  flag  ho  was  raise,  and  I  go  to  Pensacola.  but  soon  dat 
flag  ho  was  over  me  der.  I  live  den  in  de  Texes.  but  dat  flag  follow  me  dere. 
Says  I,  I  go  whore  dat  flag  never  come.  I  come  to  Tampico,  but  horo  is  dat 
flag  again.  I  believe  if  I  go  to  de  devil,  dat  same  flag  will  follow  mo  dere." 
And  the  old  man  wept  as  he  turned  away  his  eyes  from  that  flag,  which  like 
his  ovil  genius,  has  haunted  Mm  through  life,  and  was  now  mocking  his 

heartfelt  misery A  gentleman  sot  down  to  write  a  deed,  and  began 

"Know  one  woman  by  these  presents."—1'  You  are  wrong,"  said  a  bystander 
"it  should  be,  '  Enow  all  men.'"— "Very  well,"  answered  the  other,  "if  one 
woman  knows  it.  all  men  will  soon  know  it,  too." 


NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 

Recollbctions  of  the  Last  Days  of  Sbellkt  and  Eyron.     By  J.  E.  Thblaw- 

hey.    Boston :  Ticknor,  Fields  &  Co.     lb5S.    pp.  304. 

A  deeply  interesting  work.  Every  fact  relating  to  the  two  poet3  is  caught 
up  with  avidity,  and  here  are  many  fresh  anecdotes,  unpublished  letters  of 
Byron  and  original  descriptions.  It  is  written  in  ajaold,  nervous  Etyle,  char- 
acteristic of  the  author. 

New  Music— Russell  &  Richardson.  291  Washington  Street,  have  published 
the  "  Breakfast  Bell  Polka,"  composed  by  P.  S.  Gilmore,  as  performed  bv 
Giimore's  Salem  Brass  Band;  "Air  do  Brctagne,"  for  the  piano,  by  A.  Croi- 
soz ;  "  LTEtoile,"  grunde  vaJsc  brilliante.  by  Auguste  Mortier ;  another  melody 
from  "Leaves  from  my  Album."  by  John  Freitag;  "Hungarian  Mask  Gal- 
lop," by  CarlZerrabu;  and  "Old  Norwich  University  Quickstep."  by  E.  Par- 
ker, dedicated  to  tho  Cadets  of  Norwich  University,  Vermont.  Also  "Polka 
des  Landers,  par  Maxime  Alkan,"  "Tetit  Morceau  de  Salon,"  for  the  piano 
by  A.  Croisez,  "  Ossian  Polka,"  introducing  Ossian  E.  Dodge's  Melodies,  and 
tho  "  Matadore  Chorus,"  from  the  Traviatia. 

W.\.vf,rt,£y  Novels- Household  Edition.    Peveril  of  the  Phak.     Boston: 

Ticknor,  Fields  &  Co-     2  vols..  12mo. 

With  the  appearance  of  two  more  volumes  of  the  Household  Edition  of 
the  Wavcriey,  containing  the  romance  of  '■  Peveril  of  the  Peak,"  we  cannot 
but  congratulate  the  publishers  on  the  brilliant  success  of  their  undertaking 
We  know  that  it  was  rather  as  a  labor  of  love,  than  with  the  hope  of  profit. 
that  they  resolved  to  present  the  American  public  with  a  perfect  edition  of 
Scott's  novels ;  that  it  has  proved  largely  remunerative  was,  we  believe,  unex- 
pected to  them— and  it  is  a  gratifying  fact,  as  showing  that  the  good  taste  of 
our  people  has  not  been  drowned  in  the  flood  of  trash  which  the  prevs  has 
poured  forth  since  the  days  of  the  great  and  good  Sir  Walter. 


JfffreiffiT  |nk{%cita. 

Matters  and  Thing's  in  General. 

In  France  the  sensation  produced  by  tho  acquittal  of  Bernard,  charged 
with  being  implicated  in  the  Orsini  tragedy,  by  a  London  jury,  has  not  yet  " 
subsided.  Some  of  the  French  journals  have  published  inflammatory  articlcB 
on  tho  subject;  but  though  they  havo  been  publicly  discountenanced  by  tbo 
emporor,  ho  Is  supposed  privately  to  favor  them.  Tho  truth  is,  that  while 
wishing  to  foment  the  Fronch  hatred  of  England,  ho  is  not  yet  prepared  to 
make  an  open  rupture  with  the  latter.  The  Sicclo  accuses  the  Univcrs  of 
wishing  to  exasperate  France  against  England,  and  asks  If  tho  honor  of  tho 
French  can  bo  stained  by  tho  verdict  of  twelve  jurymen.  The  Moniteur  de- 
nies that  France  is  increasing  the  effective  force  of  its  navy. — The  Neapolitan 
government  refuses  to  grant  the  demands  of  Sardinia  based  on  tho  Cagliari 
affair.— It  i3  denied  that  leave  of  absence  to  the  Sardinian  officers  has  been 
re-called. — At  Turin  the  new  laws  relating  to  tho  press  and  tbo  jury  havo 
bcorT  adopted  by  the  chambers.— Tho  Duke  de  Malakoff  is  still  lionized  and 
feted  excessively  in  London.  The  Niagara  has  lately  engaged  in  a  trial  trip, 
to  test  the  machinery  for  paying  out  the  Atlantic  telegraph  cable.— In  India. 
Nana  Sahib  has  given  tho  English  the  slip.  A  heavy  price  is  set  upon  hia 
head.  The  kingdom  of  Oude  is  returning  to  a  state  of  quiet.  No  civil  au- 
thority has  been  yet  established  at  Lucknow.— The  Spanish  government  has 
announced,  officially,  that  there  was  no  reason  to  apprehend  a  war  with  the 
United  States. — It  is  rumored  that  England  has  asked  the  court  of  Vienna  to 
become  the  medium  of  a  reconciliation  between  the  court  of  St.  James  and 
the  court  of  Naples.  The  old  story  of  a  visit  to  Canada  by  Queen  Victoria 
has  been  rovived.  The  Leviathan  is  to  make  several  trips  to  this  country  be- 
fore commencing  her  regular  service  to  Australia. 

France  and  England. 

The  best  informed  persons  really  think  there  is  danger  of  war  between 
France  and  England.  War  is  rarely  unpopular  in  France.  After  eighteen 
years  reign,  and  notwithstanding  tho  support  of  a  powerful  army,  Louis 
Philippe  and  his  system  fell  like  a  card-house  before  the  popular  breath,  be- 
cause his  eighteen  years'  reign  were  eighteen  years  of  peace.  The  people 
were  weary  of  inaction — weary  of  commercial  and  manufacturing  leisure. 
Certainly,  the  citizen-king  was  no  tyrant ;  and  yet  his  pacific  reign,  before  It 
cost  him  his  crown,  cost  him  eight  attempts  at  assassination,  from  Ficschi'e 
infernal  machine  to  Lecomte's  musket -shot.  Loui3  Napoleon  is  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  French  character  to  be  ignorant  of  these  things,  and  if  he 
cries  "havoc!  let  loose  the  dogs  of  war"  against  England,  it  will  be  to 
strengthen  his  power,  which  has  been  menaced  by  peace,  and  to  regain  his 
popularity,  which  his  domestic  policy  has  seriously  damaged. 

Dr.  Bernard's  Advocate. 

Mr.  James,  in  addressing  the  English  jury  on  behalf  of  his  client,  Bernard, 
used  tho  following  strong  language  in  speaking  of  Louis  Napoleon  : — "  Tell 
him  that  nnder  every  difficulty  and  danger  your  predecessors  have  secured 
the  political  liberties  of  the  people.  Teli  him  that  tho  verdicts  of  English 
juries  are  founded  on  the  eternal  and  immutable  principles  of  justice.  Tell 
him  that,  panoplied  in  that  armor,  no  threat  of  armament  or*nvasion  can 
awe  you.  Tell  him  that,  though  600,000  French  bayonets  glittered  before, 
you,  though  the  roar  of  French  cannon  thundered  in  your  ears,  you  will  re- 
turn a  verdict  which  your  own  breast  and  conscience  will  sanctify  and  ap- 
prove, careless  whether  that  verdict  pleases  or  displeases  a  foreign  despot,  or 
secures,  or  shakes  and  destroys  forever  the  throne  which  a  tyrant  has  built 
upon  the  ruins  of  tho  liberty  of  a  once  free  and  mighty  people  I" 

The  Empress  Eugenie, 

Tho  Empress  Eugenie  ia  very  fond  of  going  to  masquerade  balls  in  a  domi- 
no, mystifying  various  people.  It  is  etiquette  not  to  know  her,  though  tho 
mystification  is  very  transparent.  The  other  evening  she  assailed  a  young 
Spanish  duke,  and,  in  allusion  to  a  visit  from  London  to  him  of  a  very  disa- 
greeable person,  said,  "That  was  a  nice  little  projectile  fbomba)  that  came  to 
you  from  London  the  other  day." — "  On  the  contrary,"  replied  the  Spaniard, 
off  his  guard,  "you  are  the  party  that  they  send  projectiles  to  from  London." 
Several  persons  were  near  at  tho  time,  and  they  aU  stood  aghast,  as  only 
court  flunkies  can  be  aghast,  at  this  breaeh  of  decorum. 

Trotting  at  Paris. 

A  new  trotting-course  is  to  be  established  in  Paris.  It  will  bo  under  the 
patronage  of  M.  Mocquart,  the  emperor's  private  secretary.  M.  Mocquart, 
though  on  the  shady  side  of  fifty,  is  a  most  active  and  industrious  character. 
All  the  morning  be  works  at  his  post,  which  you  may  suppose  is  no  sinecure ; 
every  fine  afternoon  he  drives  a  trotter  in  the  wood,  and  during  tho  evening 
he  amuses  himself  with  writing  plays,  though  they  do  not  appear  under  his 
name. 

The  Eajah  of  Sarawak. 

The  citizens  of  Manchester  have  given  a  banquet  to  Sir  James  Brooke,  the 
rajah  of  Sarawak,  the  incentive  being  the  development  of  a  trade  with  China 
by  way  of  Borneo.  Sir  James  Brooke,  in  a  lengthy  speech,  called  upon  the 
government  to  assume  the  sovereignty  he  had  obtained  over  the  northwest 
coast  of  Borneo,  and  the  London  Times  endorses  hia  views. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  enlistment  of  Kaffirs  for  service  in  India  was  progressing  slowly.  Con- 
flicts between  natives  had  again  commenced.  Late  dates  from  tho  West 
Coast  of  Africa  report  that  Dr.  Livingstone  had  left  Sierra  Leone  for  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  The  coast  trade  was  dull,  and  the  natives  holding  out  for 
higher  prices. 
St.  Helena. 

M.  Gautier  de  Ilougemont  has  gone  to  St.  Helena,  in  tho  capacity  of  guar- 
dian of  the  tomb  of  Napoleon  I.  The  French  government  proposes  to  erect  a 
magnificent  monument  on  the  spot  where  the  first  French  emperor  was 
buried,  and  to  put  the  house  where  he  lived  in  complete  repair. 

Queen  Victoria. 

Queen  Victoria  has  been  reviewing  15,000  troops  at  the  camp  at  Aldershott. 
The  littlo  queen  rode  down  the  line  on  her  favorite  charger,  which  she  man- 
ages very  gracefully  T  and  wore  a  scarlet  jacket  faced  with  gold,  and  a  gene- 
ral's plume  in  her  jaunty  hat. 

Distress  at  Canton. 

The  distress  in  and  around  Canton  among  the  poorer  class  of  Chinamen  is 
shocking— many  of  them  arc  dying  of  hunger.  The  chaplain  of  the  English 
army  has  made  an  appeal  to  the  army  and  others  in  their  behalf. 

Denmark. 

The  semi-official  journal  of  Copenhagen  announces  that  if  the  German  Diet 
does  not  accept  the  last  proposition  of  the  Danish  cabinet,  Denmark  will  not 
make  further  concessions  in  the  question  of  tho  duchies. 

The  French  Navy.  • 

An  imperial  return  assorts  that  next  year  France  will  have  fifteen  iron 
paddle  and  screw  steamers,  independent  of  sailing-ships  fitted  with  screws 
and  gun-boats,  steam  transports  and  floating  batteries. 

Turkey. 

Trieste  advices  state  that  the  Porte  has  censured  the -Viceroy  of  Egypt,  for 
giving  his  authority  for  the  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  command- 
ing him  not  to  support  the  scheme. 
China. 

The  imperial  government  has  thrown  Teh  overboard,  and  appointed  a 
successor. 
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Easilt  Dosi.— There  Is  not  a  village  or  town  in  the  country  wo  rmall,  bat 
that  n  club  of  twelvo  subscribers  might  bo  easily  obtained  for  "  Halloa's 
Pictorial,"  ami  tlm  work  l»n  Hun  procured  fur  i-vh  nt  about  ffl  67  a  year, 
bosldca  a  frnlij  eo/iy  to  the  person  who  iwiidfl  tlio  name"  and  money.  Any 
porxon  desiring  to  form  a  club,  can  hare  aamplo  copies  sent  free  of  charge,  by 
Mending  uit  a  line  to  that  edkot. 


ISlritorial  melange. 

Tho  New  York  Evening  Poet  B0J8  tlmt  ihc  production  lately 
pnbluhod  m  Orsim'i*  conclmfin^  letter  to  Louis  Napoleon  bear* 
internal  murks  of  having  been  written  l>y  the  man  to  whom  it  was 
directed.  If  this  bo  truo,  it  is  one.  of  the  dirtiest  things  Lonlfl  Na- 
poleon hrw  yet  done. Tho  mnjesty  of  tho  law  must  bo  kept 

intact  I  Yesterday  tho  bundle  of  nn  old  bucket  enmo  off,  and  bit 
tho  bead  of  a  passer-by,  yet  no  attempts  have  been  mudo  to  arrest 
it,  nor  has  tho  offender  even  bcon  held  to  bail!  It  is  said  the  cul- 
prit has  been  troubled  with  the  hoop-inp  cough,  and  thereby  would 
waive  ft  trial.     Wo  repeat  that  the  majesty  of  the  law  must  bo 

upheld. Tho  growth  of  grace  is  like  the  polishing  of  metals. 

There  is  first  an  opaqnc  surface  ;  hy-nnd-by  you  see  a  spark  dart- 
ing out,  then  a  strong  light,  till  at  length  it  sends  back  a  perfect 

imago  of  tho  sun  that  shines  upon  it.- "This  most  bo  a  very 

inconvenient  town  to  live  in,"  Paid  a  cockney  to  nn  inhabitant  of 
Rydo,  " for  I  understand  yon  have  to  get  all  your  milk  from 
CowOfl." — "  Not  so  bad  as  London,"  replied  tho  Isle  of  Wight  wag, 

"for  they  tell  mo  you  get  all  your  milk  from  Wells !" Pat 

says  that  "nothing  can  bo  aisier  than  to  repalo  the  nnion  of  tho 
united  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary," says  he,  "  to  transpose  two  letters,  and  they  will  becomo 

untied  kingdoms  at  once!" One  great  secret  of  domestic  cn- 

joymont  has  been  too  much  overlooked — that  of  bringing  ortr 
wants  down  to  our  circumstances,  instead  of  toiling  to  bring  our 
circumstances  up  to  our  wants.  Secret!  Well,  it  is;  for  few 
know  it,  and  fewer  still  practiso  it.     The  ballot-box  of  political 

economy  is  located  on  tho  hearth. Why  is  the  Ohio  River 

like  an  unfortunate  drunkard?  Because  it  takes  so  much  Monon- 
gahela,  that  it  passes  along  Wheeling,  receives  Licking  at  Cincin- 
nati, and  Falls  at  Louisville. A  young  lady  asked  a  clerk  in 

a  dry  goods  store,  in  St.  Louis,  if  he  had  "any  subdued  mouse 
color  silk." — "No,"  ho  replied,  " but  wc  have  some  enraged  rat 
color." Benton's  "Thirty  Years' View"  is  said  to  have  al- 
ready attained  tbo  sale  of  seventy  thousand  volumes ! "  I'll 

bo  hanged  if  I  patronize  that  line !"  said  a  traveller  to  a  steam- 
boat-runner.    "Then,  sir,"  replied  the  runner,  "patronize  some 

other  line,  and  be  hanged!" Wo  were  asked,  lately,  why  a  sea 

voyage  to  California  was  like  a  toper's  second  forenoon  glass? — 

and  wo  said,  because  it  was  doubling  the  horn! "It's  very 

wjtfj/'says  Mrs.  Dobbs,  "for  tho  moral  papers  to  keep  saying, 
don't  get  in  a  passion  ;  for  my  part,  when  the  nasty  creature,  Mr 
D.,  goes  to  bed  with  his  boots  on,  I  kind  o'  bile  over." Hus- 
band and  wife  should  run  together  on  an  equality;  it  is  dangerous 
for  cither  to  take  the  lead.     The  most  difficult  driving  is  that  of  a 

tandem. What  animal  would  you  like  to  be  ou  a  very  cold 

day  ?  A  littlo  'otter. Some  genius,  to  us  unknown,  has  perpe- 
trated tbo  following : — "  Courting  is  an  irregular  transitive  verb, 
indicative  mood,  present  tense,  third  person,  singular  number,  and 

agrees  with  all  the  young  girls  in  town — don't  it?" How 

many  eggs  can  a  Frenchman  eat  *     Only  one,  because. one  egg  is 

un  ecu/!  (enough.) Some  light  has  lately  been  thrown  upon 

the  question  "  Where  docs  the  uncurrent  money  go  V  A  man 
has  been  arrested  at  Chicago,  having  in  his  possession  uncurrent 
bank-notes,  representing  over  $100,000,  which  he  said  he  had  pur- 
chased of  a  Boston  broker  at  ten  cents  on  tho  dollar,  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  selling  it  at  a  large  advance  to  Santa  Fe  traders, 
who  would,  in  turn,  realize  still  further  by  selling  it  to  tho  "  Greas- 
ers," in  New  Mexico. In  Longmeadow,  Mass.,  lately,  Henry 

Coomes,  a  lad  of  fifteen,  was  at  the  house  of  a  neighbor  named 
Converse ;  a  son  of  the  latter  took  up  a  gun,  and  supposing  it  to 
be  unloaded,  pointed  it  towards  bis  companion,  when  an  explo- 
sion occurred,  causing  the  death  of  young  Coomes.  The  gun  was 
loaded  with  buckshot,  and  the  whole  chargo  penetrated  Coomes's 
bowels,  boring  a  hole  entirely  through  tho  body. 


Woktii  thiskino,  op. — Many  of  our  readers  and  subscribers 
bavo  quito  a  collection  of  magaRines,  sheet  music,  pamphlets,  and 
tho  like,  lying  about  their  rooms  in  most  unavailable  form.  Now 
to  double  their  value,  to  preserve  them,  and  to  make  them  con- 
venient for  uso  and  ornamental  to  your  apartments,  you  have 
only  to  place  them  together,  send  to  our  office  by  express,  or  hand 
them  in  personally,  and  they  will  be  bound  up  in  any  desired 
style,  at  the  lowest  rates,  and  returned  to  yon  in  one  week.  A 
valuable  collection  of  books  is  accumulated  in  a  little  while  by 
this  means,  at  an  extremely  trifling  cost. 


Lamartixe. — We  see  that  tbo  project  of  raising  a  fund  to  pay 
our  friend  Lamartine's  debts,  which  amount  to  S3, 750,000,  has 
failed,  tho  subscriptions  being  few  and  far  between.  Napoleon 
subscribed  $2000,  and  Lord  Normandy  sent  $200  from  Florence. 
Somo  of  Lord  N.'s  English  creditors  aro  not  very  well  satisfied 
with-tbis  display  of  liberality.  . 


Pride  of  Ancestry. — There  was  much  sound  truth  in  the 
speech  of  a  country  lad  to  an  idler,  who  boasted  his  descent  from 
an  ancient  family.  "  So  much  the  worse  for  you,"  said  the  peasant ; 
"  as  wo  ploughmen  say — the  older  the  seed,  the  -worse  tbo  crop." 


D^-  The  movement  of  Jaekman  &  Merrill,  fashionable  cloth- 
iers, 30  Dock  Square,  in  putting  down  prices  for  a  suit  of  clothes, 
has  caused  a  panic  among  the  dealers,  and  drawn  to  them  the 
cream  of  the  trade  in  New  England. 


Mr.  Barnes  of  WIlfOD,  N.  C,  bat  oil  ■<  nt  for  a  one- 

triggcred  double-barrelled  gun,  and  Im  I    $15,000  for 

the  patent  right. 

i  he  Hon,  RuAu  Cboate  will  address  Ihc  Alumni,  and  the  Itcv. 
Dr.  Choovcrthe  Theological  Society  of  Dartmouth  at  the  com- 
mencement in  August  next. 

Teresa  Esmonde,  the  authored  pad  lootmer,  i<  "  pitching  into/1 
Dr.  Chariot  Mackay,  for  the  indifference  ton!  gentleman  ha* 
shown  in  bis  lectures  in  the  recognition  of  toe  merits  of  the  Irish 
poets. 

Tho  California  papers  tell  of  a  Mr.  Leith,  who  in  a  tingle  year 
has  taken  S10.000  clear  profits  out  of  the  Nevada  diggings,  and 
is  now  coming  home  to  the  United  State*  to  enjoy  it  h  neb.  com* 
aro  raro  in  California  now-u-days. 

The  obituary  of  a  late  London  paper  contained  tho  following: 
"  Died  on  thy  5th  of  April,  at  Lvmington,  Elantt,  aged  82,  Mrs. 
Mora  Story,  last  surviving  reprejentatiTe  in  England  of  that  Earn* 
Hy— joint  founders  with  YVm.  l'unn  of  tho  republic  of  the  United 
States." 

A  Portuguese  girl,  fourteen  years  of  age,  fell  overboard  from  a 
ship  in  the  harbor  of  Havana  u  short  time  since,  and  before  she 
could  bo  rescued,  a  shark  bit  her  body  in  two  ;  and  throwing  up 
her  arms  with  a  terriblo  shriek,  sho  sank  beneath  tho  blood-stained 
waters. 

Tbo  population  of  somo  of  the  principal  cities  of  Ohio  is  as 
follows :  Cincinnati  200,000 ;  Cleveland  GO.000 ;  Columbus 
25,000;  Dayton  16,000;  Toledo  14,000;  Zunesville  12,000;  Stu- 
bcnvillo  10,000;  Chillicothe  10,000;  Sandusky  10,000;  Spring- 
field 8000.     No  other  city  has  more  than  5000. 

A  short  time  since,  as  Mr.  William  C.  Uced  was  repairing  the 
road  at  IS  quantum,  near  Squam  Rock,  he  dug  up  a  very  large  In- 
dian skeleton.  Tho  body  had  been  buried  in  a  sitting  posture, 
facing  the  rising  sun.  With  the  skeleton  was  found  an  iron  tom- 
ahawk and  some  utensils  of  stone  and  clay. 

Somo  thirty  thousand  volumes  of  books,  many  of  them  valu- 
able and  expensive  works,  have  recently  been  discovered  in  the 
vaults  under  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  the  boxes  in  which  they 
were  packed  being  buried  under  heaps  of  coal  and  ashes.  Many 
of  them  have  been  ruined  by  the  rats  and  coal  ashes  together. 

The  whiskey  war  at  Maquokctta,  Iowa,  has  become  serious, 
and  the  whiskey  party,  indignant  at  the  summary*  suppression  of 
the  traffic  by  the  temperance  men,  threaten  to  burn  the  city.  The 
Germans  have  released  several  of  their  countrymen  from  jail, 
where  they  were  held  for  selling  liquor  illegally,  and  the  mayor 
has  enrolled  a  special  force  of  200  police. 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  states  that  the  bones  and  clothes  of  a 
man  which  were  found  in  the  woods  sixteen  miles  from  that  city, 
a  short  time  since,  have  been  ascertained  to  be  the  remains  of  John 
Hickcy,  a  railroad  conductor,  who  was  murdered  and  robbed  of  a 
large  sum  of  money  in  August  last,  and  thepolico  are  on  the  track 
of  the  man  who  probably  mnrdered  him. 

A  man  who  does  not  take  the  papers  walked  into  the  Citizens* 
Bank,  Cincinnati,  lately,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  ft  sum  of 
money  which  he  had  deposited  there  several  years  ago.  Imagine 
his  feelings  on  learning  that  the  bank  had  failed  six  months  ago  ! 
He  had  not  even  heard  of  tbo  extraordinary  financial  panic  which 
recently  swept  over  the  country. 

Capital  punishment  is  not  inflicted  in  Wisconsin,  and  a  move- 
ment to  reinstate  it  has  called  forth  in  the  Milwaukee  Wisconsin, 
an  article  arguing  in  favor  of  the  present  and  milder  mode  of  pun- 
ishment by  imprisonment.  The  writer  insists  that  the  crime  of 
murder  has  not  increased  since  the  abolition  of  tho  gallows,  and 
challenges  the  proof  to  the  contrary. 

Col.  Arago,  brother  of  the  late  famed  astronomer,  who  has 
been  thirty  years  in  the  Mexican  service,  has  been  conveyed  to 
Vera  Cruz  a  prisoner,  and  thrown  into  San  Juan  de  Ulloa"  His 
offence  has  been  that  be  was  defected  in  treaty  with  Echeagaray, 
in  the  interests  of  Zuloga,  to  deliver  over  the  castle  of  Penote,  of 
which  he  (Arago)  has  been  the  governor  for  many  years. 

The  New  York  Herald  gives  the  following  snms  as  the  amount 
received  per  vear  by  the  several  army  officers  named  :  Gen.  Scott, 
$18,292;  Ge'n.  Wool,  S88,54 ;  Gen.  Persifer  F.  Smith,  $8189; 
Adjt.  Gen.  Cooper,  $5093  ;  Maj,  McDowell,  S4020  ;  Col.  Tottcn, 
S4648;  Gen.  Harney,  $5031  ;  Col.  May,  $3519  ;  and  says  the  gen- 
eral average  of  receipts  is,  colonels,  $4800  ;  lieut.  colonels,  $4000; 
majors,  $3000  ;  captains,  $2500 ;  lieutenants,  2000. 

Mr.  Rarey,  the  horse  tamer,  has  just  achieved  a  great  success 
in  England.  Lord  Dorchester  has  a  stallion,  called  "  Cruizer," 
said  to  be  the  most  vicious  beast  in  existence,  and  too  dangerous 
for  man  to  approach.  He  was  always  kept  muzzled.  Mr.  Rarey 
has  not  only  subdued  him,  but  brought  him  a  distance  behind  a 
dog-cart,  as  docile  as  a  donkey.  This  is  considered  a  test  which 
nothing  can  surpass. 

A  Sir.  Stewart  of  Parker  county,  Indiana,  is  tho  victim  of  a 
very  strange  delusion,  caused  by  excitement  in  religious  matters. 
He  conceived  the  idea  that  the  Scripture  required  him  to  sacrifice 
his  right  hand  and  other  members  of  his  body,  under  pain  of  eter- 
nal punishment.  He  took  an  axe  and  proceeded  to  chop  off  bis 
arm,  striking  five  blows  before  accomplishing  bis  object.  The 
wound  was  dressed,  and  Jin,  S.  will  probably  survive  the  fanatical 
amputation. 

A  few  days  ago  one  of  the  visitors  of  the  Provident  Associa- 
tion at  the  West  End,  in  Boston,  was  applied  to,  says  the  Travel- 
ler, to  assist  a  man  found  in  abject  poverty  in  a  miserable  garret, 
without  food  or  decent  clothing.  Food  was  provided  forhim  and 
n  change  of  clothing,  by  the  benevolent  "visitor.  Only  a  few  years 
ago  this  same  man  was  a  New  York  merchant,  with  at  least 
$100,000,  living  in  a  splendid  residence,  and  riding  in  a  princely 
carriage. 

A  Sir.  Baker  of  Cantstco,  N .  Y.,  on  pulling  up  a  pino  stump, 
lately,  found  beneath  it  a  human  skeleton,  or  rather  tho  remains 
of  one,  consisting  of  the  skull,  part  of  the  spinal  process,  tlie  prin- 
cipal bones  of  the  legs  and  arms,  and  a  number  of  teeth.  The 
tree  must  have  been  at  least  three  hundred  years  old.  The  body 
bad  lain  face  downward,  and  the  roots  bad  grown  around  the 
skull,  forming  a  perfect  mould,  showing  that  the  mammoth  pine 
had  grown  since  it  was  placed  there.  A  quantity  of  charcoal  was 
also  found  beneath  the  stump. 

Michigan  is  great  on  fish.  Her  fisheries  extend  from  Lake 
Eric  to  Lako  Superior,  and  immense  quantities  of  white  fish, 
Mackinaw  trout  and  herring,  arc  captured  every  season.  A  late 
number  of  the  Detroit  Advertiser  estimates  that  the  annual  catch 
of  fish  upon  Lakes  Erie,  Huron,  Michigan  and  Superior,  and  the 
rivers  and  boys  tributary,  is  between  80,000  and  100,000  barrels, 
and  estimating  the  price  realized  to  the  producer  at  SS  per  barrel, 
and  the  snug  sum  of  $640,000  is  paid  annually  to  the  fishermen. 
The  catch  of  white  fish  in  the  Detroit  River  alone,  is  about 
7000  barrels  anuually. 


jraims  of  Goto. 


They  that  drive  awn)-  time  *pur  a  free  horse, — Mason. 

The  :i  gin  the  world  U  that  of  a 

man  in  the  court  of  hi*  own  con*     n      — /.  acker. 

Speak  ofpeople*!  rirtoee,  conceal  their  infirmities ;  if  yon 

can  flay  no  good,  Speak  no  ill  of  them. — Mason. 

Great  power.-*  and  natural  rifii  do  not  bring  yiririlcgcs  to 

essor,  so  mu<  ingdntief. — /-' 

A  conceit  of  knowledge  is  the  greatest  enemy  of  know- 
ledge, and  the  greatest  argument  of  ignorance. — ifnwm, 

....  Nothing  i*  farther  than  earth  from  heaven;  nothing  is 
nearer  than  heaven  to  earth. — Hart. 

No  one  except  God  cam  for  more  than  a  imull  particle 

of  the  universe. — Cues***  at  Truth. 

....  Then  arc  two  temple*  of  God  ;  the  one  tho  universe,  the 
other  tho  rational  soul. — hr.  Batrjf  M on . 

....  It  is  one  main  point  of  harmineag  that  be  that  is  happy 
doth  know  and  judge  himself  t"  be  BO.  The  knowledge  and  con- 
sideration of  it  is  toe  fruition  of  it. — Coleridge. 

....  There  are  many  trouble*  which  you  cannot  cure  by  the 
Bible  and  the  hymn-l>o<jk,  but  which  you  can  cure  by  a  good  pcr- 
Bpiration  and  u  breath  of  fresh  air. — Ltesrhrr. 

....  There  is  this  difference  I.  I   and  pity:  pity  is 

a  thing  often  avowed,  seldom  felt;  hatred  b  a  thing  often  felt, 
seldom  avowed. — Lacon. 

....  Cruel  men  are  the  greatest  lover*  of  merry,  avaricious 
men  of  generosity,  and  proud  men  of  humility  ;  that  is  to  say,  in 
others,  not  in  themselves. —  Cotton. 

....  Ho  that  will  often  put  eternity  and  the  world  lie  fore  him, 
and  who  will  dare  to  look  steadfastly;  at  both  of  them,  will  find 
that  as  he  contemplates  them,  the  former  will  grow  greater  and  tho 
latter  less. — Lacon. 

"Were  we  to  strip  our  sufferings  of  all  the  aggravations 

which  our  ovcrbusy  imaginations  heap  upon  them,  of  all  that  our 
impatience  and  wilfulness  embitters  in  them,  of  all  that  a  morbid 
craving  for  sympathy  induces  us  to  display  to  others,  they  would 
shrink  to  less  than  half  their  hulk  ;  and  what  remained  would  be 
comparatively  easy  to  support. — Guesses  at  Truth. 


Joker's  ftuogct. 

The  man  who  "  saw  the  joke,"  it  is  said,  used  a  spy-glass. 

What  light  could  not  possibly  be  seen  in  a  dark  room  1  An 
Israe/ite. 

"When  is  an  author  most  like  a  puppy  1  When  he  carries  his 
tale  with  him. 

A  paper  out  West  has  for  its  motto,  "  Good  will  to  all  men 
who  pay  promptly ;  devoted  to  news,  fun  and  making  money." 

What  is  the  difference  between  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  a 
certain  breakfast  utensil  ?  One  is  a  despot  and  the  other  is  a 
tea-pot. 

Washing  shirts,  says  an  exchange  paper,  wears  them  out. 
When  they  get  dirty,  rub  them  over  with  chalk.  "  Economy  is 
wealth." 

A  house-painter  painted  a  door  so  exactly  in  imitation  of  oak 
that  last  year  it  put  forth  a  quantity  of  leaves,  and  grew  an  excel- 
lent crop  of  acorns. 

Hibernian,  when  knocked  down,  exclaimed,  "Do  you  strike  a 
man  when  he  is  down  V  "  O,  no,"  said  his  antagonist.  "  Then, 
faith,  and  I'll  lay  here,"  replied  Pat. 

"  Sambo,  you  black  tief,  Sambo,  why  you  betray  da t  secret  I 
told  you  de  oder  day  V  "  I  batray  de  secret  ?  I  scorns  de  'pu- 
tation.  I  found  I  couldn't  keep  am,  so  I  told,  um  to  somebody 
dat  could !" 

"  Why  did  you  not  pocket  some  of  those  pears  V  eaid  one  boy 
to  another ;  "  nobody  was  there  to  see  you."  "  Yes  there  was,  I 
was  there  to  see  myself,  and  I  don't  ever  want  to  see  myself  do  a 
mean  thing." 

"  My  dear,"  said  a  smiling  spouse  to  her  other  half,  "  I'm  go-  . 
ing  a  shopping  to-day,  and  want  a  little  change."     "  Pooh  !"  re- 
sponded the  savage,  "  that  would  be  no  change  at  all ;  you  go  a 
shopping  every  day." 

Mr.  P.'s  little  daughter  came  running  to  her  aunt  one  day,  say- 
ing, "  Aunt  Kate,  little  Mattic  has  swallowed  a  button!"  See- 
ing her  terror,  her  aunt  calmly  replied,  "  Well,  what  good  will 
that  do  her  ?"  Said  the  child  very  seriously,  "  Not  any  good,  as 
I  can  see,  unless  she  swallows  a  button  hole  !" 
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THE    FAVORITE    WEEKLY   MISCELLANEOUS     JOURNAL. 

DESIGNED  FOR  THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

This  lODg  established  and  well  known  weekly  paper,  after  Hccltt  ytars  o 
unequalled  prosperity  and  popularity,  has  become  a  •■  household  word  "  from 
Maine  to  California,  gladdening  the  fireside  of  rich  and  poor,  in  town  aiid 
country,  all  over  tbe  wide  extent  of  the  I'm  ted  States.  It  should  be  a  weekly 
visitor  to  every  American  home,  because 

[C7*  It  is  just  such  a  paper  as  any  either,  brother,  or  friend  would  intro- 
duce to  tbe  family  circle. 

(E7**  It  is  printed  ou  the  finest  Batin-flurfaced  paper,  with  new  type,  and  in 
a  neat  and  beautiful  style. 

[£7**  It  i*  of  the  mammoth  size,  yet  contains  no  advertisements  In  its  eight 
super  royal  pages. 

Cr"  It  is  devoted  to  news,  tales,  poems,  stories  of  the  s«a.  discoveries.  miE- 
cellany,  wit  and  humor. 

E7**  It  is  carefully  edited  by  M.  M.  Ballon,  who  has  seventeen  years  of  ed- 
itorial experience  in  Boston. 

(£7°*  It  contains  in  its  large,  well  filled  and  deeply  Interesting  pages  not  one 
vulgar  word  or  line. 

(£/=■  It  numbers  amoDg  its  regular  contributors  the  best  male  and  female 
writer?  in  the  country. 

0=*  Its  tales,  while  they  absorb  the  reader,  cultivate  a  taste  for  all  that  is 
good  and  beautiful  in  humanity. 

Z5^~  It  is  acknowledged  that  the  good  influence  of  such  a  paper  in  the  home 
circle  is  almost  incalculable. 

O**  Its  suggestive  pages  provoke  in  the  young  an  inquiring  spirit,  and  add 
to  theirstorc  of  knowledge. 

C^**  Its  columns  are  free  from  politics  and  all  jarring  topics,  its  object  being 
to  make  home  happy. 

[Cr*  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  it  has  for  years  bc-an  so  popular  a  faTorite 
throughout  tbe  country.  *> 

TERMS :— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year £2  00 

4  subscribers,  "       "    7  00 

10  M  "        "    1500 

Any  person  sending  us  tirtivc  subscribers  at  the  last  rate,  shall  receive  the 
thirteenth  copy  gratis. 

Any  postmaster  can  receive  a  copy  of  the  paper  to  his  own  address  at  tbe 
lowest  club  rate.     DIT^*  Sample  copies  sent  when  desired. 

[Cr*  One  copy  of  The  Flag,  op  och  Thiox,  and  one  copy  of  Ballod's  Picto- 
ttiai.,  to  one  address,  for  ?3  oO  a  year. 

Published  every  Saturday,  by  "  M.  M.  BALLOT. 

Nc.  22  Winter  Street,  Boston. 
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THE  CREVASSE  AT  BUI.  BELL'S  PLANTATION. 

Tho  accompanying  engraving  is  from  a  spirited  sketch  made 
for  us  by  an  artist  of  New  Orleans,  and  represents  tho  famous 
crevasse  at  Mr.  Bell's  plantation  on  the  right  bank  of  tho  Missis- 
sippi about  four  miles  above  the  city,  as  it  recently  appeared. 
The  flood  is  pouring  through  the  breach  in  a  tide  eighty-four  feet 
wide  and  twenty-three  fcot  deep,  submerging  all  the  foreground. 
On  each  ride  of  the  crevasse,  are  seen  numerous  pile-driving  ma- 
chines constantly  adding  to  the  defences  with  which  the  skill  of 
man  is  striving  to  contend  with  the  might  of  the  waters.  A  house 
partially  submerged  indicates  the  depth  of  the  flood.  In  the  mid- 
dle distance  tho  river  steamers  arc  seen  pursuing  the  even  tenor  of 
their  way.  The  artist  sends  us  the  following  description  of  this 
striking  scene  :  *'  Tho  spectator  of  this  curiosity,  for  curiosity  it 
may  truly  bo  called,  has  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  juster  view 
of  the  magnitude  of  our  great  river  than  he  could  otherwise  ever 
hope  to  acquire.  To  look  upon  the  expanse  of  the  waters  in  the 
bed  of  the  river  and*  see  its  ceaseless  currents  roll  on  to  the  sea 
(the  gathered  floods  of  half  a  continent),  affords  little  conception 
of  tho  vastness,  tho  power,  or  even  the  volume  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  crevasse  offers  a  contrast  to  the  river  which  aids  in  compre- 
hending its  majesty.  Here  pouring  through  the  levee  some  twen- 
ty feet  in  depth,  and  suddenly  expanding  over  an  area  vaster  than 
that  of  our  vision,  affording  the  miniature  resemblance  of  angry 
rapids  near  some  great  fall ;  even  the  small  portion  diverted  from 
its  natural  bed  impresses  the  mind  with  the  idea  of  power,  and 


surprises  it  with  the  amount  of  tho  discharge.  But  when  after 
looking  upon  the  current  rushing  back  to  the  swamps,  the  specta- 
tor turns  and  looks  upon  the  river  itself,  and  finds  that  it  moves 
rcsistlcssly  on,  undisturbed  by  the  crevasse,  the  latter  not  making 
even  an  eddy  or  ripple  more  than  forty  feet  from  the  brink,  the 
greatness  of  our  mighty  river  begins  to  be  faintly  apprehended. 
There  was  a  general  rush  of  visitors  to  the  crevasse  for  the  pre- 
ceding twelve  days,  and  every  mode  of  locomotion  employed 
— omnibuses,  steam  cars  to  the  stock  landing,  ferry  boats,  plea- 
sure trips,  etc.  A  bar-room  was  established  on  the  spot,  also 
"  reservoirs,"  where  fresh  fish  is  constantly  on  hand  for  the  ama- 
teurs." From  the  extent  of  country  drained  by  the  Mississippi,  its 
spring  floods  are  very  great  and  of  long  duration.  In  a  mean  of 
ten  years  it  appears  that  the  swell  commences  on  the  Delta  about 
the  end  of  February,  and  continues  rising  to  the  middle  of  June, 
when  the  waters  abate.-  This  long  and.  gradual  discbarge  is  occa- 
sioned by  three  causes,  depending  on  the  vast  extent  of  re- 
gion from  which  the  floods  descend :  first,  varieties  of  tempera- 
ture from  a  difference  of  latitude  and  an  increase  of  elevation  ; 
second,  contrariety  of  direction  in  some  of  tbo  streams  which  con- 
stitute the  source  of  the  river;  third,  the  time  required  for  the 
waters  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  of  the  Missouri,  and  of  other 
distant  regions,  to  traverse  the  long  distance,  from  the  sources  to 
the  mouths  of  this  mighty  river,  well  named  the  "Father  of  Wa- 
ters." The  difference  of  latitude  from  the  mouths  to  the  remotest 
sources  ot  the  Mississippi  is  about  20°,  and  the  relative  elevation 


not  less  than  5000  feet.  These  elements  combined  would  give  a 
winter  climate  to  the  sources  of  the  Missouri  or  Mississippi,  equal 
to  that  of  Labrador,  in  latitude  61°,  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Per- 
manent snows  cover  the  earth  in  winter  over  the  Atlantic  slope 
and  the  Mississippi  basin  as  low  as  latitude  31  °,  the  waters  from 
which,  it  is  obvious,  cannot  be  simultaneously  discharged.  The 
general  course  of  the  flood  being  south,  the  spring  advances  in  a 
reverse  direction,  and  releases  in  succession  the  waters  of  the  lower 
valley,  then  those  of  the  Ohio,  and  last  those  of  the  Mississippi 
proper  and  the  Missouri.  Rising  in  latitude  42°  to  50°  north,  and 
at  an  elevation  of  from  1200  to  5000  feet,  the  higher  sources  of 
the  Mississippi  are  locked  in  ice  and  snow  long  after  summer 
reigns  on  the  Delta.  Then  the  course  of  the  Missouri  and  Yel- 
lowstone Rivers  is  to  the  northeast  at  first,  for  500  or  600  miles, 
from  which  circumstances,  together  with  the  slow  movement  of 
the  waters,  it  results  that  the  waters  of  the  upper  sources  of  tho 
Mississippi  do  not  reach  the  Delta  before  the  beginning  of  Au- 
gust, about  one  hundred  days  after  the  breaking  up  of  winter, 
and  more  than  a  month  after  the  inundation  has  been  abating. 
The  average  height  of  the  flood,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri, 
is  15  feet.  From  the  Missouri  to  the  Ohio  it  rises  25  feet,  and  for 
a  great  distance  below  the  month  of  the  Ohio  it  rises  50  feet. 
Before  reaching  Natchez  the  height  of  the  flood  begins  to  decline. 
At  Baton  Rouge  it  6eldom  exceeds  thirty  feet,  and  at  New  Or- 
leans twelve.  This  year  the  flood  was  unusually  high  and  early 
all  along  the  river,  causing  great  destruction  at  many  points. 
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STRUGGLES  OF  THE  HEART. 

A    ROMANCE    OF    REAL    LIFE. 

BT   JAMES   FRANKLIN   FITTS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

TUB     OUTCABT. 

The  sombre  and  uncertain  light  of  a  cold  and  dismal  December 
day,  wliich  only  faintly  revealed  tho  more  obscure  alleys  and  lanea 
of  the  great  city,  had  at  length  given  place  to  an  almost  impene- 
trable darkness.  New  York — for  it  is  in  the  great  metropolis  of 
America  that  the  introductory  scenes  of  our  life-drama  open — was 
shrouded  by  the  heavy  pall  of  gloom  which  had  descended  with 
tho  night,  and  its  streets  were  nearly  deserted.  The  gas-lamps 
enst  a  flickering  and  fitful  light  over  the  drifting  and  whirling 
6now,  rendering  but  littlo  assistance  to  the  occasional  passer  who 
groped  his  way  wearily  along  the  obstructed  pavement. 

Such  passers  were  rare.  At  intervals,  in  the  early  evening,  the 
lengthened  shadow  of  some  home-returning  merchant  fell  across 
^hc  way,  disappearing  with  the  quickened  steps  of  its  owner  as  his 
eet  trod  nearer  the  door-stone  of  bis  dwelling,  and  his  eye,  per- 
haps, caught  the  gleam  through  the  closed  shutters  of  the  welcome 
"  ground-star/'  where  an  expectant  group  of  smiling  faces  awaited 
his  coming.  With  the  later  hours  of  the  night  these  journeyings 
became  less  and  less  frequent,  and  as  midnight  wore  on,  the  streets 
were  abandoned  to  the  wild  fury  of  the  storm,  which  now  and  then 
bore  faintly  to  the  car  the  bacchanal  chorus  of  a  party  of  patrol- 
ling revellers. 

It  was  a  bitter,  bitter  night.  The  keen,  cutting  blast  swept 
shrieking  round  tho  corners  and  over  the  roofs,  driving  the  deep 
snow  in  great  masses  before  it,  or  whirling  it  in  blinding  flakes 
against  the  window-pane.  Happy  circles  around  blazing  and 
cheerful  fires  suspended  the  joyous  laugh,  and  drew  closer  yet 
together  when  the  wind  shook  tho  casements  and  howled  down 
the  chimneys  with  unwonted  fury ;  while  from  many  a  charitable 
heart  went  up  the  fervent  prayer,  "  God  befriend  and  succor  the 
poor  and  friendless  !" 

Without  and  within — the  street  and  tho  fireside — in  this  world 
of  contrasts  there  is  none  more  painful  than  this.  The  happy 
tones  of  lovo  and  joy  are  succeeded,  it  may  be,  by  the  despairing 
groan  of  the  homeless  wanderer  as  he  falls  and  breathes  his  last 
amid  the  snow  of  the  desolate  street. 

The  clock  of  a  distent  church  had  just  tolled  the  hour  of  eleven, 
its  heavy  tones  scarcely  rousing  the  chilled  and  weary  watchmen 
who  here  and  there  leaned  against  the  lamp-posts,  shielding  their 
faces  from  the  severity  of  the  cold,  when  a  man  turned  down  a 
dark  and  obscure  alley,  opening  from  the  street  up  which  he  had 
been  wearily  and  with  great  effort  dragging  his  steps.  He  seemed 
to  be  in  the  last  stage  of  physical  exhaustion.  At  every  few  steps 
of  his  slow  progress,  he  leaned  heavily  against  the  wall  of  the 
low  buildings  which  lined  the  narrow  and  crooked  alley,  and  raised 
his  hands  to  brush  away  the  snow-flakes  from  his  uncovered  face, 
and  to  shield  his  head  from  the  wind  which  fluttered  the  rags 
about  his  person.  His  torn  and  broken  shoes  but  poorly  protected 
his  feet,  and  his  emaciated  face  and  half-bare  arms  were  wasted 
with  hunger  and  pinched  with  cold.  Gaining  his  way  little  by 
little,  now  resting  against  the  wall,  and  now  moving  with  evident 
pain,  he  had  staggered  perhaps  half  the  length  of  the  alley,  when 
ho  fell  helplessly  upon  the  piled-up  drifts  of  snow.  With  the  sud- 
den strength  of  despair,  he  essayed  to  rise  from  his  cold  resting- 
place,  and  even  half  raised  himself  to  an  upright  position  ;  but  as 
he  attempted  to  place  his  foot  firmly,  his  strength  failed  him,  and 
with  a  half-uttered  cry  of  despair  he  fell  backward,  half  stunned 
for  a  moment  with  the  violence  of  the  shock. 

Slowly  his  faculties  returned  to  him,  and  again  and  again  he 
struggled  in  the  vain  attempt  to  rise.  And  when  at  last  the  hor- 
rible conviction  was  forced  upon  his  mind,  that  he  was  doomed  to 
die  where  he  lay,  solitary  and  alone,  such  a  look  of  frenzied  agonj' 
passed  over  his  wan  and  hunger-sharped  features  as  is  rarely  seen 
upon  mortal  face. 

"God  have  mercy!"  he  moaned,  in  heart-breaking  tones. 
"Must  I  perish  here  in  the  snow,  without  a  band  to  help  me  ?" 
Then  suddenly  raising  his  voice  to  a  shrill  and  piercing  shriek,  he 
called  aloud :  "  Help ! — ho,  help  !  I'm  dying  here  in  the  street ! 
Quick,  quick !    For  Heaven's  sake,  help  mo  !" 

Tho  merry  jingling  of  sleigh-bells  smote  upon  the  poor  outcast's 
ear,  and  he  raised  himself  upon  his  elbow  with  newly-excited 
hopes,  but  the  vivid  fire  of  his  sunken  eyes  faded  and  went  out  as 
the  sound  grew  fainter  and  fainter  in  the  distance,  and  again  ho 
fell  back,  to  die. 

"No  hope — no  hope!"  he  whispered,  in  the  bitterness  of  his 
heart.  "But,"  ho  continued,  shuddering  fearfully,  "'tis just — 
'tis  just ;  I  own  the  justico  of  this  retribution.  Remorse,  remorse ! 
O  how  it  wrings  my  heart !" 

But  scarcely  had  he  uttered  the  words,  when  his  features 
cbangod  to  an  expression  of  intense  sadness,  and  his  eyes,  which 
had  hitherto  been  dry,  filled  with  tears. 

"  Poor  Alice !  poor  Roland  !"  he  murmured,  in  a  voice  choked 
with  emotion  ;  "I  must  leave  you  both.  Dear,  loved  ones,  what 
will  be  your  fate,  thus  left  in  this  great  city  without  me?  Havo 
pity  on  them,  0  Heaven,  and  pity  me,  who — " 

Here  his  voice  was  lost  in  a  gust  of  wind  which  swept  by,  scat- 
tering the  snow  over  his  defenceless  form. 


For  some  moments  longer  be  lay,  almost  without  motion,  mut- 
tering incoherent  scntonces,  in  which  the  words  "Alice,"  "Roland" 
and  "remorse"  occurred  most  frequently,  and  had  evidently  en- 
tered that  fatal  stupor  which  precedes  the  death  by  freezing,  when 
a  tall  figure,  wrapped  closely  in  tho  folds  of  a  furred  cloak,  ap- 
peared from  tho  darkness  of  tho  alley,  and  had  stumbled  and 
almost  fallen  over  tho  body  of  tho  dying  outcast,  before  bo  waB 
aware  of  his  presence.     f 

Rising  with  a  smothered  curse  upon  tho  "miserable vagabond," 
he  was  nbout  to  proceed  on  his  way,  when  his  eyes  rested  upon 
the  ghastly  faco  which  was  now  almost  covered  by  the  snow-flakes. 
Bending  over,  he  scrutinized  it  long  and  carefully,  and  then,  with 
an  ejaculation  of  delight,  tempered  somewhat  with  fear  lest  tho 
man  might  already  bo  dead,  ho  partially  wised  him  from  the  snow, 
and  shook  him  by  the  shoulders,  exclaiming  at  tho  samo  time : 

"  George — Georgo  Hunter !  Rouso  up — wake  up !  Look  at 
me  !" 

The  man  addressed  slowly  opened  his  eyes,  and  regarded  tho 
stranger  with  a  vacant  gaze,  and  then  drowsily  shaking  his  head, 
relapsed  into  unconsciousness. 

"  George  Hunter !"  exclaimed  the  other,  louder  and  more  ex- 
citedly than  at  first;  "get  up;  you'll  die  here  I  Look,  at  me. 
Don't  you  know  me?     I  am  Paul  Oswald." 

The  mention  of  this  name  seemed  to  act  as  a  talisman  upon 
George  Hunter;  he  gazed  wildly  round  with  an  expression  of  ter- 
ror, and  whispered  thrillingly : 

"  Who  spoke  Paul  Oswald's  name  ?  I  heard  it  spoken.  Who 
spoke  it?" 

His  gaze  rested  upon  Oswald,  who  bent  over  him  with  eager 
interest,  and  he  cried  aloud : 

"  Trouble  me  no  more,  thou  evil  one !  I'm  dying  now.  Haunt 
me  no  more !" 

"But  I've  come  to  help  you,  George.     Tell  me  now,  where  are 
your  sister  and  Roland  ?  where  are  Alice  Forester  and  her  son  ?" 
The  speaker  bent  still  lower  over  the  prostrate  man,  and  breath- 
lessly awaited  his  answer.    A  smile  of  satisfaction  broke  over 
Hunter's  face,  and  in  the  same  thrilling  whisper,  he  said  : 

"  Safe,  safe,  thank  God !  Beyond  your  power  ta  harm  or  do 
them  evil,  I  trust." 

An  expression  of  baffled  malico  overspread  the  features  of  Paul 
Oswald,  and  grasping  Hunter  firmly  by  the  arm,  he  breathed 
through  his  shut  teeth  the  following  words  : 

"  Hear  me,  George  Hunter, — yes,  and  mark  me  well !  You 
escaped  mo  once,  but  I've  hunted  you  out,  and  have  you  now  to 
dispose  of  as  best  suits  me.  Shall  I  call  to  your  mind  that  scene 
that  I  witnessed  years  ago,  in  which  you —  Ah,  you  understand 
me,  I  sec.  You're  in  my  power  ;  I  hold  a  terror  over  you  that 
makes  you  bend  to  my  will.  Do  you  think  I've  searched  you  out, 
to  relax  my  hold  upon  you  now  ?  You  know  me  better.  Then 
hear  me.  I  give  you  this  chance :  reveal'  to  me  the  retreat  of 
Alice  and  Roland  Forester,  and  I  will  care  for  you — yes,  reward 
you  well ;  refuse,  and  you  know  tho  penalty.     Speak  quickly!" 

Notwithstanding  the  air  of  mastery  and  bravado  which  Oswald 
wore,  an  observer  would  have  noticed  in  him  an  anxiety  almost 
terrible  to  contemplate  as  to  the  tenor  of  Hunter's  answer.  It 
came,  and  came  quickly. 

"  Paul  Oswald,"  be  gasped,  speaking  with  difficulty,  and  in  a 
husky  tone,  "  I'm  in  the  hands  of  a  more  terrible  master  than 
you,  wicked  as  you  are,  and  ho  holds  me  with  a  power  stronger 
than  you  could  ever  command.  Death  is  that  master.  I'm  called 
at  last,  and  must  go,  with  the  sins  of  a  lifetime  upon  my  head. 
The  remembrance  of  that  guilt  haunts  me  now,  but  God  knows  I 
repented  it — yes,  even  when  X  saw  his — but  no  matter;  'twas 
done,  and  the  hour  of  retribution  is  come.  But  as  for  betraying 
those  whom  I  have  loved,  bad  as  I  am,  through  sorrow,  hardship 
and  poverty,  I  tell  thee,  Paul  Oswald,  I  am  not  base  enough  to 
do  it.  I  will  not  go  to  my  last  account  with  a  fresh  load  of  guilt 
upon  my  soul.  Poor  Alice  !  poor  Roland  !  Heaven  grant  that 
their  future  may  not  be,  as  of  old,  darkened  by  thy  shadow!" 

The  dying  man  finished  his  reply,  and  again  sank  back  upon 
the  snow.  His  eye,  already  closing  with  the  film  of  death,  still 
met,  with  an  expression  of  firm  resolve,  the  eye  of  Oswald,  who, 
his  countenance  inflamed  with  rage,  had  started  to  his  feet,  and 
now  stood  glaring  on  the  man  who  had  so  strangely  baffled  him. 

"Beware!"  he  whispered,  hoarsely;  "tempt  me  not,  George 
Hunter,  or  I'll  make  good  my  word,  though  it  were  to  go  through 
fire  and  water  to  accomplish  it !  Knowing  my  power  over  you, 
will  you  dare  to  thwart  me  thus  ?  Once  again  :  will  you  tell  mo 
where  you  have  concealed  thom  ?" 

Hunter,  too  weak  to  use  his  voice  in  answer,  firmly  shook  his 
head,  and  still  kept  his  eye  fixed  upon  the  face  of  his  inter- 
rogator. 

The  latter  warily  changed  bis  plan,  and  in  a  softer  voice  and 
more  persuasive  accents,  again  accosted  Hunter,  bending  almost 
to  his  car  as  he  perceived  how  rapidly  he  was  sinking. 

"Pardon  me,  Hunter,"  be  said,  in  a  softened  whisper ;  "per- 
haps I  was  wrong  in  threatening  you,  but  this  is  a  matter  of  some 
interest  to  me,  and  you  arc  the  only  one  to  whom  I  can  look  for 
aid.  Let  us  work  together,  George;  I  have  hunted  the  city  all 
over  to  find  you,  and  tell  mo  you  must.  Now  listen  :  favor  me  in 
this,  and  I'll  make  you  rich  ;  I'll  reward  you  nobly.  Join  me  in 
this ;  help  me  to  get  this  woman  and  her  boy  into  my  power. 
Your  interest  demands  it;  it  will  make  you  wealthy,  George. 
Do  you  hear  ?  I  say  it  will  make  you  rich.  Now  what  do  you 
say  ?" 

The  outcast  turned  away  his  head  from  the  tempter  as  if  in  dis- 
gust. Oswald  saw  and  understood  tho  movement,  and  dropped 
his  mask  of  hypocrisy. 

"For  the  last  time,"  he  almost  howled,  in  his  fury,  "will  yon 
do  this  thing  ?" 


Tho  flame  bad  almost  expired ;  it  quivered  in  its  expiring 
strength.  Hunter's  cyo  kindled  with  an  uuwontcd  fire,  and, 
gathering  all  his  energies,  half  raised  himself  from  his  snowy  bed, 
and  said,  in  a  tone  of  almost  life-like  distinctness. 

"And  I  say  for  tho  last  time,  never,  never,  as  I  hope  my  sins  to 
bo  forgiven  !" 

"  Then  die — dio  where  you  lay !"  muttered  Oswald ;  and  draw- 
ing his  cloak  about  him,  ho  strode  off  into  tho  darknoss  from 
which  he  had  emerged. 


CHAPTER  II. 


A   HOME   OP   BORROW. 


At  the  time  of  which  wo  write,  a  dark  and  obscure  lane  found 
a  connection  between  two  equally  dark  and  obscure  streets  in  a 
remote  part  of  the  city.  With  the  improvements  of  the  present 
day,  the  place  is  unrecognizable;  splendid  structures  of  brick  and 
stone  now  occupy  the  ground  formerly  encumbered  by  the  squalid 
and  tottering  tenements  of  poverty,  and  the  locality  as  it  then  was 
exists  only  upon  tho  old  maps  and  records  of  the  city,  or  in  tho 
memory  of  some  aged  inhabitant  who  has  outlived  his  generation. 

Among  the  unsightly  wooden  structures  which  lined  the 
lane  of  which  we  have  mado  mention,  was  one  whose  exterior 
might  well  have  forbidden  the  thought  of  its  being  inha- 
bited. Surrounded  as  it  was  by  antiquated  and  time-worn 
buildings,  its  appearance  was  forlorn  abovo  all  others.  Its  roof 
was  broken,  its  timbers  loose,  its  doors  and  windows  missing,  and 
the  whole  fabric  seemed  endangered  by  every  gust  of  wind  that 
assailed  it. 

Through  the  wide  seams  in  tho  wall  of  one  of  the  rooms  of 
this  unpromising  dwelling,  upon  the  evening  in  which  our  story 
opens,  came  the  faint  rays  of  a  miserable  taper  which  hardly  dis- 
closed the  forms  of  the  occupants.  Fire  there  was  none — none 
save  a  few  dying  embers,  over  which  a  young  lad  had  crouched,  in 
the  hope  of  restoring  warmth  to  his  benumbed  fingers.  This  boy 
was  perhaps  fifteen  years  of  age,  although  his  features  wore  a  look 
of  premature  manhood.  It  may  have  been  the  result  of  sorrow, 
or  rather  of  deep  suffering,  for  the  effects  which  appeared  upon  his 
countenance  must  have  been  placed  there  by  long-continued  en- 
durance. But  the  traces  of  suffering  cannot  mar  the  noble  linea- 
ments of  a  noble  visage.  The  high,  palo  forehead  of  the  boy 
could  not  be  changed  by  exposure  to  the  rigor  of  winter;  hunger 
might  sink  his  cheeks  and  render  attenuated  his  form ;  but  when 
he  stood  before  you,  his  soul  looking  out  from  his  bright,  shining 
eyes,  you  felt  assured  that  that  soul  was  truly  a  noble  and  a  manly 
one. 

Thero  was  one  other  in  this  apartment:  a  female  was  seated 
upon  the  edge  of  a  bed  whose  tattered  covering  told  in  itself  a 
tale  of  poverty.  Her  hands  were  clasped  tightly,  almost  convul- 
sively upon  her  lap,  as  she  fixed  her  gaze  of  agony  upon  the  boy 
before  the  embers.  There  was  a  striking  similarity  in  the  faces  of 
the  two,  which  instantly  revealed  them  as  mother  and  son.  The 
same  dark  hair  and  eyes  were  common  to  both,  and  the  general 
expression  and  cast  of  features  the  same  in  both ;  but  npon  the 
brow  of  the  female  there  rested  a  shadow  which  had  surely  sprung 
from  deep-seated  sorrow  in  the  heart.  Perhaps  it  was  not  tho 
traces  of  sorrow ;  perhaps  it  might  be  designated  by  a  harsher 
name ;  it  might  be  that  guilt  of  by-gone  years,  repented  and  wept 
for  though  it  might  be,  had  impressed  that  mournful  look  upon 
the  face  of  Alice  Forester — a  face  which  the  beholder  felt  must 
once  have  been  one  of  rare  beauty ;  and  now,  though  more  than 
thirty  sunmiers  had  passed  her  by,  was  certainly  beautiful,  chas- 
tened and  mournful  beauty  though  it  might  be.  Certain  it  is  that 
a  palpable  mystery  hung  over  her,  and  was  apparent  almost  in 
her  every  look  and  motion. 

Tho  wind  still  blew  fiercely  around  the  lonely  and  ruinous  habi- 
tation, driving  the  snow  in  at  the  gaping  crevices,  and  rendering 
still  moro  gloomy  and  desolate  the  miserable  apartment  of  the 
Foresters.  The  boy  arose  from  his  knees,  and  listened  for  a  mo- 
ment to  the  sound,  and  then  turning  to  his  mother,  remarked: 

"  How  fiercely  the  wind  blows,  mother  !  It  makes  me  sad  to 
listen  to  it.  Talk  with  me,  dear  mother;  let  me  hear  your  voice, 
and  it  will  drive  away  half  of  the  gloom^  fancies  that  have  haunt- 
ed me  for  the  last  hour." 

Alice  Forester  started  from  tho  reverie  into  which  she  had 
fallen,  and  gazed  half  wildly  into  the  face  of  the  boy  before  an- 
swering. Then,  drawing  her  hand  across  her  brow,  she  replied, 
in  a  sweet,  musical  tone : 

"I  hear  it,  Roland,  and  I  have  listened  to  it  all  tho  evening. 
You  are  right,  my  son  ;  it  may  well  make  you  sad  to  listen  to  it. 
It  recalled  to  my  mind  one  other  gloomy  night  long,  long  ago;  it 
was  as  stormy  then  as  now,  and  the  wind — " 

She  stopped  abruptly  as  she  saw  the  eyes  of  her  6on  fixed  on 
her  with  intense  interest. 

"  What  is  it,  mother  ?     Pray  go  on.     I  am  listening." 

Alice  Forester  gazed  still  longer  at  her  son.  He  had  6eated 
himself  upon  the  broken  chair,  the  only  furniture  which  the  room 
contained,  when  the  first  words  of  his  mother  came  to  his  ear,  and 
bent  forward  in  an  attitude  of  expectation ;  and  now  that  she  had 
paused,  his  quick,  eager  question  revealed  a  certain  suspicion  or 
half-formed  presentiment  which  his  mother  would  have  fain  had 
unformed  in  his  mind.  . 

"  It  is  nothing,  Roland, — nothing  but  a  fancy,  merely  a  passing 
thought  which  your  remark  called  to  mind.  Is  the  fire  out, 
Roland  ?  for  it  is^old,  very  cold  here."  And  she  drew  the  scanty 
shawl  more  closely  around  her  shoulders. 

The  boy  looked  at  the  expiring  embers  upon  the  hearth,  and 
then,  with  a  gesture  that  spoke  more  plainly  than  words,  pointed 
to  a  solitary  stick  at  his  feet.  The  mother  strovo  hard  to  keep 
back  her  tears,  but  they  flowed  forth,  despite  her  efforts,  and  even 
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Roland,  stout-hearted  as  ho  was,  WM  forced  to  join  hi*  grief  with 
hers. 

For  a  jime  neither  spoke.  In  the  silence  of  their  own  hearts 
they  communed  with  their  inner  selves,  thinking  of  the  dreary, 
sunless  days  which  had  long  ago  closed  about  (heir  life-path,  and 
left  them  sorrowing  and  forsaken:  sorrowing,  save  in  the  nn- 
bounded  fullness  of  thoir  mutual  love;  forsaken,  save  as  they 
recognized  tho  steadfast  friendship:  of '  >no  above. 

Koland  ut  length  raised  his  Head,  and  again  gazed  upon  his 
mother.  Hor  head  was  bent  upon  her  bosom,  her  hands  clasped 
still  more  convulsively  together,  and  tho  quickly-drawn  inspira- 
tions attested  the  natnro  of  her  thoughts.  Her  mind  was  evident- 
ly still  in  the  past;  its  scenes  nnd  actors  had  risen  op  before  her 
upon  tins  night  with  unwonted  distinctness.  The  wind  raved 
violently  without,  but  sho  heard  it  not;  tho  throbbing*  of  her 
heart  drowned  all  other  sounds.  Tho  varying  changes  of  soma 
fearful  scene  WOTC  vividly  portrayed  upon  her  face;  tho  stern 
resolve,  the  fearful  purpose  accomplished,  tho  horror,  tho  repen- 
tance and  Buffering  of  later  days  were  all  there,  following  each 
other  like  the  shifting  scenes  of  a  panorama  ;  nnd  as  the  melan- 
choly look  of  Suffering  nnd  meek  resignation  settled  round  her 
tear-wet  eyes,  forgetful  of  the  presence  of  Roland,  forgetful  of 
aught  save  tho  one  idea,  the  repentance  of  a  contrite  spirit,  sho 
raised  her  hands  to  Heaven,  and  murmured,  in  a  voice  choked 
with  Bobfl  : 

"  Grant  it,  0  my  Father  !  Forgiveness,  pardon  for  that  erimo 
which  has  given  mo  this  heritage  of  woe!" 

Kolnnd  heard,  and  hearing,  grew  bewildered  with  nmazement, 
Doubt,  anxiety,  fear — all  took  possession  of  his  heart,  nnd  ho  lost 
himself  in  conjectures.  Then  seating  himself  by  tho  side  of  bis 
mother,  ho  spoke  her  name. 

"Mother!" 

She  returned  no  answer. 

"Mother,  hear  mo  1"  he  continued,  with  a  vehemence  which 
surprised  himself,  at  tho  same  time  laying  his  hand  upon  her 
shoulder. 

Schooling  herself  to  meet  his  look  with  firmness,  sho  raised  her 
eyes  to  his. 

"  Speak  to  me,  mother,"  said  tho  son  ;  "talk  to  mo  of  the  past, 
of  myself,  of  the  misfortune  that  entailed  upon  us  this  dreary  state 
of  suffering.  "What  fearful  mystery  hangs  over  us?  Confide  in 
mo,  mother,  you  who  are  my  only  friend  ;  keep  from  me  no  longer 
tho  history  of  the  woe  that  is  surely  wearing  out  your  life.  It  is 
strange,"  continued  tho  youth,  half  soliloquizing, — "strange  how 
I  can  rotall  past  occurrences  which  live  in  my  mind  as  realities, 
nnd  still  how  our  wretchedness  to-day  contradicts  them  all.  I 
remember  a  stately  bouse  with  beautiful  grounds  and  fountains, 
■where  I  played  from  morning  till  night,  happy  and  free, — a  house 
of  which  you,  dear  mother,  was  the  mistress;  yes,  I  remember 
tho  smile  which  gladdened  your  face  from.day  to  day,  and  which 
spread  a  genial  sunshino  around  my  path.  It  is  faint  and  dim  in 
ray  memory,  but  I  feel  assured  that  it  is  true ;  and  then  tbero  is 
the  imago  of  a  dark,  stern  man,  who  seemed  to  bring  darkness 
and  gloom  around  us,  and — but  'tis  confused,  'tis  mingled  with 
all  these  weary  years  of  pain  and  suffering,  and  I — " 

"  Hold,  Roland,  hold  1  Torture  me  no  more  ;  each  word  wounds 
me  to  the  heart." 

" Forgive  mo,  dear  mother,  forgive  me!"  exclaimed  Roland, 
sustaining  tenderly  the  sinking  form  of  his  mother,  who,  shaken 
with  tho  intensity  of  her  emotion,  had  almost  fallen  to  tho  floor. 

"There,  Roland,  there,"  uttered  sho,  as  sho  rested  herself 
against  the  pillows ;  "  I  am  better  now,  much  better.  Nay,  ask 
mo  no  more.  I  know  how  bravely  you  have  borne  up  against 
your  fate,  and  how  anxiously  you  wait  its  explanation ;  but  God 
forbid  that  I  should  ever  live  to  have  my  heart  wrung  as  it  has 
been  to-night!  Roland,  you  love  me,  you  have  always  loved  and 
cherished  me,  even  when  withholding  from  you,  whom  it  most 
concerns,  the  secret  of  the  mystery  which  weighs  us  down  so 
heavily.  My  son,"  she  continued,  raising  her  voice,  "  tell  mo  that 
you  have  faith  in  me, — that  you  believe  me  true  to  you,  faithful  in 
sunshino  or  storm,  always  the  same,  ever  your  devoted  parent, 
your  cherishing  mother?" 

1 '  I  do,  I  do ;  most  truly  do  I  believe  it." 

"Then  promise  mo  this,"  whispered  Alice  Forester,  in  a  lower 
tone,  as  if  fearful  of  the  effect  of  her  words  :  "  promise  me  that 
henceforth  this  subject  shall  be  as  a  sealed  book  between  us;  that 
you  will  still  bear  up,  content  to  know,  at  present,  nothing  of  the 
past,  but  looking  to  the  future  for  tho  solution  of  all  that  is 
doubtful." 

Great  drops  of  perspiration  stood  on  Roland  Forester's  brow  ; 
his  hands  worked  convulsively,  and  his  heart  alrTTost  suspended  its 
throbbings  beneath  the  icy  weight  that  lay  upon  it.  The  struggle 
was  fierce,  but  only  for  a  moment.  It  needed  but  the  sight  of  that 
pale,  mournful  face  to  confirm  his  resolution,  and  in  a  clear,  man- 
ly voice,  unbroken  by  a  single  sob  or  quiver,  he  gave  the  required 
promise. 

A  joyous  smile  flashed  liko  a  sunbeam  across  the  face  of  Alice 
Forester,  and  drawing  her  boy  towards  her,  she  kissed  him  fondly 
on  the  forehead. 

"  Bless  thee,  bless  thee  for  this,  my  boy !  I,  too,  believed  that 
thou  wort  faithful  aud  truo ;  my  heart  beats  proudly  for  thee. 
And  now,  Roland,  bring  me  the  small  box  from  beneath  the  rub- 
bidh  in  the  corner." 

The  son  left  her  side,  and  in  a  moment  returned  with  a  small, 
square  box,  which  he  placdR  in  his  mother's  hands.  Sho  received 
it,  and  opening  it,  took  from  it  a  small  leather  case,  to  which  was 
attached  a  cord. 

"  It  may  be,  Roland,"  she  said,  "  that  I  shall  be  taken  from  you 
ere  long,  nnd  called  away  from  earth — " 

"  Mother,  mother,  do  not  talk  thus  !    How  can  I  think  calmly 


of  such  an  event'  You  will  live  long  yearn,  I  hope  and  trust, 
and  if  sorrow  shull  still  pun-no  uj*,  at  lca*t  I  will  stand  by  your 

hide  nnd  share  it  u  itli  \  i.u." 

Tho  mother  gazed  proudly  <<:i  her  son,  and  then  continued  ; 
"I  doabl  ii  not,  Roland,  I  donbt  it  not.    Bui  I 

event  of  my  death    01    pO  Slblo,  for  I  would  not  have  it  Otbi 

Life  still  holds  out  a  hope  to  me,  feeble  and  faint  as  the  I 
may  he,     And  there  may  yet  come  a  day  when   that  which  I 

don  shall  be  explained,  "when  tho  mystery  of  our  Urea  b 
solved,  and  happiness  sliall  again  be  ours." 

"  It  coraei  to  mo  with  the  force  of  a  prophecy,"  returned  the 
son.     "  I  can  sec  it  plainly." 

"But    until    that  day  arrives,  if  arrive  it  will,  I    wish  you  10  be 

prepared  for  any  event,  and  especially  for  the  event  of  my  death, 
which,  as  1  said  before,  is  possible.  Here,  Roland,  in  this  leather 
case  is  tlte  history  of  what  is  now  hidden  from  your  knowledge. 
I  havo  written  it  by  the  painful  labor  of  many  nights  ;  it  is  stained 
with  my  tears  ;  there  is  not  a  word  contained  in  it  that  is  not 
wrung  from  my  heart.  Take  it,  Roland  ;  wear  it  next  your  heart ; 
keep  it  always  with  you  ;  hut  never,  as  you  love  me,  never  think 
to  open  it,  or  examine  the  record  which  I  have  there  written. 
Consider  it  as  a  solemn  trust,  as  a  thing  sacred  and  precious;  and 
should  it  so  happen  that  I  should  be  called  away  before  yon,  then, 
nnd  not  till  then,  unlock  the  mystery.  Promise  it,  Roland  ;  I  hold 
your  protniso  sacred  as  an  oath." 

The  youth  gazed  with  trembling  wonderment  upon  the  leathern 
enso  which  his  mother  placed  in  his  hands,  and  which  held  from 
him  that  which  he  so  ardently  wished  to  know,  and  then,  with  tho 
words  of  his  promise  still  upon  his  lips,  he  placed  tho  cord  care- 
fully around  his  neck,  and  deposited  the  precious  treasure  next  his 
heart. 

"And  now  there  is  yet  ono  thing  more  which  I  must  say  to 
thee.  There  is  something  weighing  upon  ray  heart,  a  strange 
prescntimont  of  impending  evil.  I  know  not  whence  it  comes, 
but  so  fearfully  distinct  is  it  to  my  mind  that  it  already  seems  as 
if  the  evil  were  now  at  the  door.  The  future  is  blind,  Roland  ; 
and  though  I  prayerfully  hopo  'swill  not  bo  so,  yet  I  fear  that  'tis 
more  thau  possible  that  you  may  he  separated  from  me,  and  ex- 
posed to  other  influences,  perhaps  to  the  wiles  of  bod  and  design- 
ing men." 

Tho  sobs  that  rose  in  her  breast  at  the  thought,  could  not  be 
suppressed,  and  her  tears  again  fell  fast  with  tho  accumulation  of 
her  overcharged  heart. 

Roland  drew  still  closer  to  her  side,  and  she  continued : 

"And  O,  my  boy,  if  this  should  indeed  happen,  if  this  dark 
hour  of  misery  cannot  yet  bo  terminated,  if  you,  with  whom  and 
■for  whom  I  have  suffered  and  endured,  should  be  torn  from  me, 
though  you  may  be  surrounded  by  evil  counsels  and  tho  snares  of 
the  wicked,  strive  earnestly,  nobly,  to  keep  your  soul  unspotted 
and  free  from  the  wickedness  of  tho  world.  Separated  from  me, 
you  may  henceforth  be  compelled  to  rely  upon  the  dictates  of 
your  own  heart;  obey  them,  Roland,  for  they  must  be  pnre  and 
good ;  wrell  do  I  know  that  yours  is  not  that  passionate  nature 
which — " 

Again  sho  stopped  abruptly,  for  her  thoughts  were  leading  her 
speech  toward  the  disclosure  of  that  which  she  had  so  long  Ehut 
up  in  her  bosom. 

Roland  received  her  words  in  silence,  for  his  heart  was  too  full 
for  speech.  Again  there  was  a  short  season  of  thought,  the  boy 
pondering  deeply  upon  the  strange  conversation  of  the  evening, 
while  Alice  Forester  bent  her  gaze  npon  him  to  mark  the  effect  of 
her  words. 

The  mother  first  broke  the  silence. 

"  Say  not  a  word  of  this,  Roland,  to  your  uncle ;  I  would  have 
him  ignorant  of  your  knowledge  of  -what  you  havo  learned  to- 
night.    "Where  is  he  to-night?" 

"I  know  not,  mother.     He  went  out  at  noon,  I  think." 

Alice  Forester  rose  and  walked  nervously  across  the  room,  and 
stood  for  a  moment  by  the  opeu  door,  looking  across  a  dreamy, 
deserted  apartment  into  which  the  snow  was  furiously  drifting 
through  the  broken  panels  of  the  door  opening  from  the  street. 
Her  heart  sank  as  tho  increased  howling  of  tho  storm  struck  her  ear. 

"How  it  storms,  mother,"  said  Rolaud,  who  had  followed  her, 
" and  how  bitter  cold  it  is!  Is  it  not  strange  that  ho  stays  so 
late  V 

"Hark!" 

"  What  is  it,  mother  ?     I  hear  nothing  but  tho  wind." 

Both  listened  intently,  and  after  a  moment,  a  shuffling  of  feet 
in  the  snow  was  heard,  and  the  shattered  door  was  hastily  thrown 
open.  The  blinding  drift  of  snow  and  sleet  that  entered  at  first 
blinded  them,  and  they  retreated  into  their  own  ruora  for  shelter, 
where  they  were  followed  by  the  two  watchmen  who  had  opened 
the  door,  bearing  in  their  arms  a  heavy  burden. 

"Madam,"  said  the  first,  shaking  the  snow  from  his  garments, 
"we  are  sorry  to  trouble  you  this  stormy  night,  but  we  must  bring 
the  poor  fellow  somewhere  until  morning.     He  died  in  the  snow." 

It  was  the  body  of  a  man,  stiff  and  stark  in  death,  that  the 
watchmen  laid  upon  the  bed.  As  the  faint  light  of  the  candle 
revealed  the  ghastly  face,  Alice  Forester  sprang  forward,  and  with 
a  cry  of  horror,  threw  her  arms  around  tho  lifeless  form,  and  fell 
senseless  by  tho  side  of  her  brother! 


CHAPTER  IH. 

THE     FUGITIVES. 

"We  will  pass  over  the  lonely  night-watch  of  the  grief-stricken 
mother  and  son  in  their  desolate  dwelling  by  the  corpse  of  their 
relative.  The  weary  hours  of  the  longest  night  of  woe  must  pass 
away,  slowly  though  it  be,  and  morning  came  at  last  to  the 
mourners. 


The  storm  its  furyduri:  though  now 

aud  then  a  breath  of  wind  whirled  the  light  snow  which  lay  in 
huge  and  aneren  piles.    The  air  was  ptill  intensely  cold,  but  it 

:  that  bitlOg  rigorwhieh  accompanies  the  winter  wind.  The 
son  could  not  break  through  the  heavy  gray  ma^fcs  of  cloud 
which  shut  almost  every  vestige  of  tho  blue  sky  from  the  view. 
It  wa-*  a  innless,  dreary  wintcr'H  day. 

But  anything  that  brought  change  to  I  was  a  relief. 

The  light  came  slowly  into  their  apartment,  for  the  piles  of  wood 
and  projecting  angle*  of  the  neighboring  building*  darkened  the 
building  of  which  we  *]K.ak,  in  a  i  noonday.     As 

tli'-  darknt  -  gradually  disappeared,  and  the  face  of  the  dead  man 
was  disclosed,  the  mother  1  together  by  the  bed,  and 

gazed    long  and    silently  into  the  pallid  face.     Their  a  fleet  km  ate 
hand-  had  brushed  away  the  matted   hair  which  had  fallen  in  tnn- 
ind  bis  eyelids  had  been  pressed  down,  so  that 
now  a  softer  and  '-aimer  look  seemed  to  dwell  about  hip  features. 
The  silonce of  grief  i-  clone  plainly  man  words 

could  have  interpreted  their  meaning,  did  the  two  commune filcnt- 
ly  together  by  that  bed  of  death.  Grief,  deep  <^nf,  it  is  true,  was 
upon  the  countenance  of  each,  but  to  the  heart  of  each  in  that 
hour  came  the  assurance  that  he  whose  loos  they  wept  wos  re- 
moved from  the  suffering  which  he  had  eo  long  shared  with  them, 
and  from  the  peril  which  perhaps  even  then  encompassed  tl.' 

"  He  is  resting — resting,  at  la>t!"  murmured  Alice  ForcMer. 
"  When  shall  I  follow  ?  when  shall  I,  too,  be  free  V 

Insensibly  the  morning  wore  on.  Seven,  eight,  nine,  had 
sounded  from  the  clock  in  a  neighboring  church-tower,  bal 
heeded  not  the  lap.-e  of  time.  Another  hour  passed  on,  and  the 
door  of  their  room  opened,  giving  ingress  to  a  man  who  carried 
in  his  arms  a  coffin,  constructed  of  rough  pine  boards,  which  he 
placed  across  tho  foot  of  the  bed.  A  clergyman  next  made  hi* 
appearance,  and  seated  himself  with  apparent  ill-grace  upon  tho 
solitary  chair.  Then  the  two  kind-hearted  watchmen  who  had 
brought  home  tho  body  upon  the  previous  evening,  and  had  de- 
parted after  using  all  the  means  in  their  power  to  restore  the  faint- 
ing sister  to  consciousness,  entered,  and  the  funeral  procession 
was  complete.  The  body  was  enclosed  in  the  coffin,  which  was 
borne  ont  of  the  building  to  a  sleigh,  rhe  remaining  room  in  which 
was  filled  by  the  clergyman  and  the  driver.  Alice  Forener,  lean- 
ing on  the  arm  of  her  6on,  followed  behind,  and  tho  watchmen 
brought  up  the  renr. 

Slowly,  and  with  great  labor,  the  little  cortege  wound  through 
the  blocked-up  streets,  now  ascending  some  huge  mound  of  snow, 
and  now  wading  nnd  plunging  over  the  lesser  drifts  which  the 
violence  of  the  wind  had  accumulated.  The  Potter's  Field,  the 
pauper's  burying-ground,  was  at  length  reached,  and  the  coffin 
was  placed  beside  an  open  grave  which  had  with  difficulty  been 
hollowed  from  the  frozen  gronnd. 

The  funeral  rites  hnd  been  performed,  the  coffin  was  lowered  to 
its  final  resting-place,  and  the  first  earth  had  rattlell  upon  its  lid. 
Alice  Forester  raised  her  eyes  as  it  was  covered  from  her  sight, 
and  looked  around  her.  Roland  stood  by  her  side;  beyond  were 
tho  kind  watchmen  who  were  assisting  in  the  last  offices  of  respect 
to  the  dead.  This  was  all — all,  save  the  clergyman  and  the  man 
who  had  dug  the  grave  and  brought  the  coffin  to  the  house.  All  ? 
Her  thoughts  went  instinctively  back  to  the  days  when  George 
Hunter  moved  among  men,  himself  the  noblest,  the  most  respect- 
ed, when  friends  surrounded  him  on  every  side.  And  now,  the 
last  scene  of  his  life-drama  about  to  close,  not  one  of  those  old- 
time  friends  was  there  to  drop  a  tear  into  his  desolate  grave  ;  not 
one.  Her  own  tears  fell  faster  at  the  thought,  and  she  wept 
anew. 

But  one  other  was  there  whom  at  first  she  did  not  perceive. 
"When  the  coffin  first  moved  from  her  miserable  dwelling,  a  tall 
man,  wrapped  to  the  eyes  in  a  cloak,  had  scrutinized  from  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  lane  the  appearance  of  each  actor  in  the  solemn 
scene,  and  had  particularly  and  with  minute  attention  observed 
the  mother  and  son.  Following  at  a  pace  sufficiently  slow  to 
keep  bis  eye  upon  Alice  and  Roland  Forester,  he  had  tarried  at 
the  graveyard  gate  until  the  ceremonies  were  nearly  completed, 
and  then  entered  the  enclosure  and  stood  near  the  grave. 

Clearing  her  eyes  from  tho  tears  which  had  gathered  there, 
Alice  Forester  raised  her  head,  and  encountered  at  the  first  glance 
the  form  of  the  stranger,  who  leaned  upon  a  tombstone  at  the 
distance  of  a  few  yards.  The  former  became  deathly  pale,  and 
without  power  to  move  or  utter  a  word,  could  only  gaze  into  the 
face  of  the  man  who  stood  before  her.  He  had  permitted  the 
cloak  to  drop  from  his  face,  and  his  cold,  sinister  grav  eyes  held 
her  attention  as  with  a  charm.  His  almost  bloodless  lips  were 
drawn  into  a  sardonic  expression  of  satisfaction  ;  his  thin  nostrils 
were  dilated,  and  altogether  his  face  formed  a  perfect  representa- 
tion of  gratified  malice.  It  was  a  countenance  whereon  an  atten- 
tive observer  would  have  failed  to  have  found  the  impress  of  a 
single  good  motive  ;  hut,  on  the  contrary,  could  not  fail  to  see  the 
stamp  of  evil  passions — passions  whose  mark  had  not  been  set  in 
a  day  or  a  year;  too  plainly  could  it  be  seen  that  this  man  was 
one  whose  whole  lifetime  had  been  dedicated  to  evil. 

The  last  earth  was  thrown  upon  the  grave,  and  Alice  Forester, 
pale  and  trembling  beneath  the  gaze  of  the  stranger,  if  stranger 
he  could  bo  called,  turned  away,  and  with  her  son  hastened  toward 
the  gateway. 

"  What  is  it,  mother  I"  inquired  Poland,  in  a  low  tone.  "  Tour 
arm  trembles  violently,  and  you  walk  so  fast  that  I  can  hardly 
keep  by  your  side." 

There  was  no  answer,  for  a  heavy  hand  was  laid  upon  Alice 
Forester's  shoulder,  and  she  almost  sank  to  the  ground  as  she 
turned  and  again  met  the  gaze  of  the  stranger. 
"Paul  Oswald  !"  she  gasped. 
"  Eight,  Alice  Forester ;  it  is  Paul  Oswald.    I  am  glad  you 
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reniemhcr  mo.     It  must  be  nearly  ten  years   since  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you." 

This  was  tittered  in  :\  cold,  sneering  tone,  that  roused  Roland 
at  once. 

"  Who  are  you,  sir,"  ho  asked,  placing  himself  between  Oswald 
and  his  mother,  "that  you  interfere  with  us  in  tins  manner  and  in 
this  place  ?" 

Oswald  noticed  tho  spirit  of  the  lad,  and  laughed  in  a  eonrso, 
hard  tone,  whilo  tho  mother  turned  and  whispered  to  her  son  : 

"  Leavo  ns  for  a  little  time,  Eoland ;  I  will  explain  it  aftor- 
ward." 

The  boy  moved  away  a  few  steps,  regarding  the  stranger  with 
an  angry  look,  which  gradually  gave  place  to  one  of  thoughtful 
anxiety  as  he  soliloquized  thus  : 

"  Where  can  I  have  seen  that  man  before  ?  There  is  some 
gloomy  remembrance  connected  with  his  face, — something  that 
happened  long,  long  ago,  but  I  havo  lost  it  from  my  mind  ;  I  can- 
not recall  it." 

His  mother,  when  left  alone  with  Oswald,  raised  her  hands  in 
an  attitude  of  supplication,  and  exclaimed,  in  piteous  tones  : 

"  Kill  me,  Paul  Oswald,  kill  me,  but  spare  him  !  Release  my 
child  from  your  wicked  power !  O,  why  have  you  followed  me 
here  1  why  could  you  not  leave  me  to  finish  my  miserable  life  in 
peace?" 

"  Why?"  repeated  Oswald,  in  a  tone  of  forbidding  harshness. 
"  Can  you  ask  me  ichy  I  do  this  ?  Shall  I  call  to  your  mind  that 
night,  fifteen  years  ago — " 

"No.no!"  gasped  the  wretched  woman.  "  Spare  me  the  re- 
cital; do  not  mention  it  to  me." 

"Ah,  it  touches  yon,  I  see.  Then  if  you  would  not  hear  what 
is  more  unpleasant,  listen  to  me.  For  ten  years  I  have  tracked 
you,  slowly,  step  by  step,  never  losing  sight  of  the  end  which  I 
mean  to  gain.  How  you've  eluded  me  I  know  not;  I  care  not 
now ;  but  now  that  you  are  again  in  my  power,  you  must  comply 
with  my  demands.  You  escaped  me  once;  I  shall  be  careful, 
and  guard  against  that  in  future.  And  now  answer  me  briefly; 
will  you  surrender  to  me  what  I  require  ?" 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Alice,  faintly. 

"  What  is  it  ?  The  boy,  ot  course.  He's  mine  by  the  power 
which  I  hold  over  you,  and  deny  it  you  dare  not." 

A  low  groan  was  the  only  answer  to  his  angry  words. 

Oswald*  cast  a  quick  glance  of  triumph  upon  his  victim.  She 
noticed  his  look,  and  casting  herself  with  a  frenzied  movement  at 
his  feet,  she  cried  aloud : 

"  Man,  man,  have  you  no  pity?  Leave  me  ;  do  not  rob  me  of 
my  boy.     Let  me  live  in  peace,  and  I  will  forever  bless  yon !" 

He  gave  her  no  answer,  unless  the  almost  ferocious  look  of  tri- 
umph which  deepened  on  his  pitiless  face  could  so  be  called. 

The  unhappy  suppliant  rose  to  her  feet,  strengthened  by  tho 
cruelty  of  the  man  before  her,  and,  in  a  low  voice,  said: 

"  Then  if  you  are  merciless — if  you  are  still  resolved  upon  your 
purpose,  at  least  give  me  time.  Before  you  crossed  my  path,  I 
was  overborne  with  sorrow,  and  now  I  am  weaker,  much  weaker. 
I  am  bewildered ;  I  feel  as  it  in  a  trance ;  I  cannot  talk  with  you 
now.  Give  me  time ;  let  me  go  and  prepare  myself  for  this  dread- 
ful separation." 

"  Well ;  I  have  the  power,  and  of  course  the  right,  to  tftke  the 
boy  from  you  now ;  but  I  wont  be  hard  on  you.  I'll  give  you  till 
to-night,  and  you  may  well  thank  me  for  the  indulgence.  Try 
and  prepare  the  boy  for  it,  for  I  see  he's  a  fellow  of  some  spirit, 
and  perhaps  may  make  some  Bhow  of  resistance ;  however,  /shall 
come  prepared.  And  now  remember  1  Early  this  evening  I  shall 
be  at  your  house,  and  the  boy  must  then  be  given  up  without  fur- 
ther parley.  If  not,"  and  he  approached  nearer  to  his  listener, 
"  rejnem&er  the  penalty  !'*■ 

The  latter  stood  like  a  statue,  watching  the  retreating  form  of 
Oswald  as  he  disappeared  in  the  distance,  and  it  was  with  some 
difficulty  that  Roland  roused  her  with  his  anxious  questions. 
Slowly  a  change  came  over  her  face.  The  agonized  look  of  sor- 
row which'she  had  worn  during  her  conversation  with  Oswald 
passed  away,  and  a  stem  determination  assumed  the  place. 

"Question  me  not,  Roland,"  she  said;  "wait  until  we  have 
reached  our  home,  and  I  will  explain  it  all.  Let  me  lean  on  your 
arm  again,  and  perhaps  I  may  acquire  new  strength ;  Heaven 
knows  I  need  it  I" 

The  old  house  in  the  lane  was  reached,  and  mother  and  son 
again  entered.  The  former  cast  a  sorrowful  glance  around  the 
cold,  cheerless  room,  and  raising  her  hands  to  her  forehead,  burst 
into  tears. 

"  I  am  weak,  R,oland,  very  weak,  even  in  this  hour,  when  I 
thought  I  had  become  strong.    Let  me  become  calm  again." 

"  In  mercy  to  me,  mother,  tell  me  what  this  means  ?"  exclaimed 
Roland,  rising  in  his  agitation ;  "  and  who  is  that  man  with  whom 
you  talked,  whose  words  have  so  affected  you?" 

"Do  you  remember  him?  Does  his  face  seem  familiar ?"  she 
anxiously  inquired. 

"His  face  is  pictured  distinctly  in  my  mind.  I  seem  to  ieel  that 
I  have  seen  him  long  ago.  Strange,  strango!  Let  me  reflect  a 
moment." 

Bending  his  head  upon  his  hands,  he  sat,  lost  in  deep  thought. 
Rising  in  a  moment,  he  paced  nervously  back  and  forth  across  the 
room.  Suddenly,  with  an  exclamation  of  amazement,  he  stopped 
before  his  mother. 

"Do  you  remember,"  he  said,  "  the  words  that  I  used  last  night 
when  I  talked  of  those  memories  of  the  past  which  at  times  haunt 
and  perplex  me?  And  particularly  that  I  spoke  of  a  dark,  stern 
man,  who  had  brought  gloom  and  desolation  into  that  happy 
household,  our  pleasant  home?" 
She  motioned  in  the  affirmative. 
"  Then  toll  me,  was  Paul  Oswald  thai  man  ?" 


"  You  are  right,  Roland  ;  ho  was." 

"And  how  will  Ibis  affect  us  now?  Must  we  fear  him  still? 
Can  he  drive  us  from  here?  What  is  it  in  his  power  to  accom- 
plish ?" ' 

"  Good  Heaven  !"  burst  from  tho  unhappy  woman's  lips,  "what 
is  not  in  his  power?" 

Roland  seated  himself,  and  covered  his  face  with  his  bands. 
His  body  swayed  to  and  fro  like  a  reed  in  a  tempest,  as  the  fearful 
yet  mysterious  import  of  his  mother's  words  fastened  itself  upon 
his  mind. 

Alice  Forester  rose  from  her  seat,  and  moved  noiselessly  around 
tho  apartment.  She  collected  a  few  necessary  articles  from  their 
scanty  household  stock,  and  secured  them  in  two  bundles,  which 
she  laid  upon  her  bed.  Then,  after  putting  her  well-worn  bonnet 
upon  her  head,  and  drawing  the  thread-bare  shawl  about  her 
shoulders,  she  hesitated  a  moment  to  dash  the  tears  from  her  eyes 
and  to  calm  the  loud  beatings  of  her  heart. 

"  Roland !" 

The  hoy  returned  no  answer. 

"  Roland,  look  up !" 

He  did  so.  His  mother's  hand  was  upon  his  shoulder,  and  she 
stood  before  him,  apparently  equipped  for  a  walk. 

"  What  is  it  ?  Where  are  you  going  ?"  he  asked,  in  tones  of 
surprise,  which  were  still  tremulous  with  grief. 

"We  must  leave  this  house,  this  city,  Roland.  Even  now  Paul 
Oswald  is  upon  our  track." 

"  But  whither  do  we  go  ?" 

"I  know  not.  We  must  leave  the  city  far  behind  us  ere  night. 
We  must  endure  everything,  so  long  as  there  is  hope  of  escape 
from  this  man." 

"And  must  this  be  ?"  cried  the  youth,  in  an  agony  of  spirit. 
"  For  myself,  I  could  bear  it ;  but  how  can  you  endure  to  wander 
in  the  snow,  exposed  to  the  cold  and  storm  ?  Can  I  not  prevent 
it?    Is  there  no  escape  other  than  this?" 

Tho  mother  turned  aside  to  hide  the  coming  tears.  Murmuring 
to  herself,  "For  him,  one  more  Effort,"  she  replied: 

"Roland,  we  are  in  the  handsrf)f  One  who  will  surely  protect 
us.     Let  us  bear  up  bravely,  hopeful,  always,  of  the  future." 

A  few  moments  later,  the  fugitives  stood  in  front  of  the  now 
deserted  house.  Stealthily,  as  if  fearing  to  encounter  the  man 
whose  presence  had  thus  driven  them  forth,  they  threaded  the 
narrow  streets  adjacent,  hastening  on  as  if  impelled  by  some  dark 
dread,  and  bending  their  steps  in  the  direction  of  the  ferry. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

SHADOWS   ON   THE   HEART. 

Another  day  and  night  had  passed  since  the  incidents  of  the 
last  chapter,  and  a  cold,  starlight  night  was  coming  on.  The 
snow  lay  deep  around  the  quaint,  old-fashioned  New  Jersey  farm- 
house to  which  we  would  now  conduct  the  reader,  and  the  tall 
poplars  in  the  yard  were  sheeted  with  white,  wearing  an  almost 
phantom-like  aspect  in  the  faint  starlight. 

The  farm-house  to  which  we  refer  was  an  ample  square-shaped 
building,  with  projecting  eaves  and  gables,  and  large  dormer-win- 
dows. The  date  of  its  construction  was  probably  many  years 
anterior  to  the  Revolution ;  and  authentic  legends  were  once  re- 
lated of  strange  sights  and  occurrences  within  the  walls  of  the 
old  wooden  mansion  at  the  time  of  Washington's  retreat  through 
the  Jerseys. 

It  was  now  the  property  of  Philip  Waldron,  a  substantial 
farmer,  who  had  inherited  it,  together  with  the  lands  adjacent, 
from  his  father.  The  spacious  apartments,  which  had  formerly 
echoed  with  the  clang  of  arms,  knew  no  harsher  sounds  than  those 
which  rose  from  the  industrial  pursuits  of  its  peaceful  inhabitants. 

Upon  the  evening  of  which  we  write,  a  blazing  fire  was  kindled 
in  the  ample  fire-place  of  the  great  sitting-room  in  the  old  man- 
sion, and  the  ruddy  blaze  cast  a  broad  and  cheerful  glare  over  the 
floor  and  upon  the  walls.  The  master  of  the  house  was  seated 
before  the  fire,  his  features  well  defined  by  its  light.  Philip  Wal- 
dron was  a  man  who  had  known,  perhaps,  five-and-forty  years  of 
life.  In  him  was  a  true  exemplification  of  the  term  "  nature's 
nobleman."  You  felt  it  instinctively  as  you  looked  upon  his 
manly  brow,  his  genial  blue  eye,  and  his  mouth,  expressing  so 
much  of  benevolence,  while  yet  an  expression  of  firmness  lurked- 
in  its  corners. 

Near  to  him  was  his  wife,  her  busy  fingers  swiftly  plying  her 
knitting-needles ;  her  attention  was  given  partly  to  her  husband, 
upon  whose  face  her  eyes  rested  with  a  look  of  pride  and  affec- 
tion, and  partly  to  a  young  girl  of  not  less  than  twelve  summers, 
who  was  seated  by  a  window,  gazing  out  over  the  snow-covered 
ground.  Her  thoughts  must  have  been  pure  and  holy  ones,  for 
an  expression  of  surpassing  sweetness  was  on  her  face,  which  was 
one  of  rare  beauty.  Her  hair  was  of  a  dark  auburn,  and  shaded, 
though  not  concealed,  her  brow  of  singular  whiteness.  She  was 
still  a  child,  in  thought,  perhaps,  as  well  as  in  outward  appear- 
ance ;  but  as  we  behold  her  now,  we  feel  that  if  the  promise  of 
her  girlhood  shall  be  fulfilled,  a  few  short  years  will  find  her  a 
true  and  lovely  woman.  Such  was  Helen  Waldron,  the  orphaned 
niece  of  Philip  Waldron,  who  is  destined  to  bear  an  important 
part  in  the  unfolding  events  of  our  tale. 

The  evening  wore  rapidly  on,  enlivened  at  times  by  cheerful 
conversation,  the  pauses  in  which  were  filled  up  with  the  pleasant 
thoughts  of  this  happy  circle.  Winter  reigned  without,  with  all 
his  cold  and  desolation ;  but  the  "  summer  in  the  heart "  was  as 
surely  a  dweller  in  the  home  of  Philip  Waldron. 

An  uninterrupted  silence  had  for  some  moments  reigned  in  the 
apartment.  The  farmer  rose  from  his  chair,  and,  walking  to  the 
window,  looked  thoughtfully  down  the  road,  which  was  visible  in 
its  windings  for  half  a  mile.     Something  evidently  arrested  his 


attention,  for  his  face  lost  its  thoughtful  expression,  and  he  gaze*? 
steadfastly  in  the  samo  direction. 

"  What  is  it,  Philip?"  asked  Mrs.  Waldron.  who  had  observed 
his  movements. 

"A  bad  night  to  wander  abroad,"  returned  the  farmer,  turning 
from  the  window  and  seating  himself  again  before  the  fire.  "I 
pity  them,  whoover  they  are,"  he  added. 

"  Whom  do  you  speak  of,  father?"  asked  Helen  Waldron  ;  for 
thus  she  always  addressed  her  uncle, — indeed  she  had  never  known 
and  had  no  remembrance  of  another  father. 

"A  man  and  woman,  I  think.  They  are  coming  slowly  up  the 
road,  and  I  thought  it  mnst  bo  a  hard  necessity  which  could  drive 
them  out  into  the  cold  air  of  such  a  night  as  this." 

"Let  me  see,"  said  the  girl,  hastening  to  the  window,  the  panes 
of  which  were  already  partially  frosted  over,  in  spite  of  the  com- 
fortable warmth  of  the  room.  "O,  yes,  I  see  them;  they  are 
almost  here;  but  they  do  walk  slowly,  just  as  if  they  were  very 
cold." 

She  watched  them  until  the  projecting  angle  of  the  house  hid 
them  from  her  sight,  and  then  leaned  on  her  father's  shoulder, 
watching  the  leaping  flame  as  it  wreathed  around  the  great  logs, 
in  fantastic  shapes. 

A  faint  knock  at  the  door  was  heard,  so  faint  that  they  listened 
for  a  moment  to  hear  it  repeated.  But  nothing  was  heard,  save 
the  crackling  of  the  flames. 

"Run  to  the  door,  Helen,"  said  Mrs.  Waldron;  "perhaps  some 
one  may  be  there." 

As  Helen  opened  the  door,  her  father  rose  and  stepped  forward, 
as  if  expecting  the  presence  of  some  wayfarer,  seeking  shelter. 
His  movement  was  timely,  for  the  fainting,  almost  lifeless  form  of 
Alice  Forester  fell  into  his  arms,  and  he  bore  her  tenderly,  as 
though  she  had  been  an  infant,  to  the  low  conch  which  his  wife 
wheeled  up  before  the  fire.  Regardless  of  the  presence  of  stran- 
gers, regardless  of  his  benumbed  and  stiffened  limbs  which  with 
difficulty  bore  him  to  her  side,  Roland  bent  over  the  insensible 
form,  calling  repeatedly  the  name  of  his  mother,  and  watching 
with  agonizing  suspense  for  the  first  symptom  of  returning 
consciousness. 

"  Stand  aside  a  little,  my  boy,"  said  the  kind  voice  ot  Mrs. 
Waldron.  "  Your  mother  is  only  overcome  with  the  cold,  and  no 
wonder,  poor  lady !  Give  mo  room,  and  I  will  speedily  restore 
her." 

Roland,  with  a  grateful  look,  did  as  she  requested,  and  then, 
for  the  first  time,  he  noticed  the  presence  of  Helen  Waldron. 
Their  eyes  met,  and  coming  nearer,  6he  said,  in  her  sweet  tone : 

"  Yon  had  better  warm  yourself.  My  mother  will  take  care  of 
yours." 

"Thank  you,"  replied  the  boy,  gratefully;  "but  I  must  first 
see  my  mother  restored." 

He  bent  again  over  the  conch,  but  at  intervals  his  quick  glance 
rested  on  the  face  of  the  lovely  girl  who  was  chafing  the  cold 
hands  of  his  mother. 

Long,  very  long  they  watched  to  see  the  kindling  of  the  flame 
which  had  so  nearly  gone  out,  and  it  was  long  ere  the  affectionate 
offices  of  the  new-found  friends  could  win  back  the  wavering  spi- 
rit. But  at  length  a  faint  color  appeared  on  the  pale  cheek ;  the 
eyes  slowly  unclosed,  and  with  an  ineffectual  effort  to  rise  and 
comprehend  the  faces  of  those  who  surrounded  her,  she  whispered 
faintly :  "  Roland,  Roland,  are  you  safe  ?" 

"  Here,  mother,  here  ;  we  are  both  safe,  and  among  friends," 
said  the  boy,  taking  her  band. 

"  Thank  God !"  was  the  low,  but  heart-felt  exclamation  of 
Alice  Forester ;  and  sinking  back,  she  closed  her  eyes  again  in 
unconsciousness. 

"She  needs  rest,"  observed  Mrs.  Waldron,  "rest  and  quiet, 
which  she  shall  have.  And  now  that  your  mother  is  safe,  my 
boy,  sit  here  before  the  fire  and  warm  yourself.  How  far  have 
you  walked  ?" 

Roland  started  at  this  question,  hut  the  kind  faces  of  Philip 
Waldron  and  his  wife  re-assured  him,  and  he  answered: 

"From  New  York." 

"From  New  York !"  repeated  Waldron,  in  amazement ;  "fifty 
miles  or  more,  in  this  inclement  weather!  No  wonder,"  he  added, 
going  to  the  couch  and  listening  to  the  breathing  of  the  mother, 
which  had  now  become  quite  audible. 

"She  is  better,  much  better,"  said  Mrs.  Waldron.  "A  few 
hours  will  certainly  restore  her  strength." 

Helen  had  meanwhile  drawn  her  chair  closer  to  Roland,  and 
with  a  tone  of  pity,  which  was  not  unmixed  with  interest,  6he 
said : 

"  How  could  3(§n  have  strength  to  come  so  far  through  the  deep 
snow  and  bitter  cold  ?  It  is  wonderful  that  yon  did  not  perish 
long  before  you  had  got  so  far.  I  saw  you  from  the  window,  and 
pitied  you,  although  I  did  not  know  what  a  fearful  state  you 
were  in." 

The  deep,  dark  eyes  of  the  boy  sparkled  with  a  light  that  was 
almost  an  expression  of  perfect  happiness,  and  with  a  tremulous 
voice  he  answered : 

"  0,  it  is  pleasant  to  hear  such  words !  I  am  not  used  to  it ; 
it  makes  me  weak  with  joy." 

"  Have  you,  then,  no  friends  ?" 

"None — not  one,  except  my  mother,  and  we  are  alone  in  the 
world,  homeless  and  friendless." 

"  Then  I  will  be  your  friend,  and  here  Bhall  be  your  home !" 
exclaimed  the  fair  girl,  in  a  tone  of  thjplling  affection ;  and  obey- 
ing a  sudden  impulse,  she  laid  her  hand  in  his. 

A  blush  overspread  her  cheek  as  she  met  the  earnest,  soul-lit 
eyes  of  the  boy.  His  hand  closed  gently  upon  hers,  and  the  con- 
tract ot  friendship  wa6  consummated. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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RUSSIAN  SERFS. 

The  great  movement  now  going  on  in  Russia,  having  for  its 
aim  the  abrogation  of  the  system  of  serfdom  tliroiigliout  that  vast 
empire,  in  now  engaging  a  large  share  of  popular  attention  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  A  few  rcmnrkt,  therefore,  on  this  class  ot 
pontons  will  not  ho  untimely,  and  will  form  an  appropriate  com- 
mentary on  the  picture  on  this  page,  which  represents  a  group  of 
stalwort  fellow-;,  the  vassals  of  some  Russian  uoMc.  About  one 
half  of  the  Russian  peasantry  arc  serfs  or  bondmen,  attached  to 
tho  soil  rather  than  the  person  of  the  nobleman.  The  power  of 
the  master  is  not  wholly  arbitrary  or  unlimited,  but  the  servitude 
is  reduced  to  a  certain  method,  regulated  as  follows  by  the  civil 
law:  By  usage,  tho  serfs  arc  of  two  kinds — agriculturist  and  house 
serf* — hut  the  law  docs  not  recognize  those  distinctions.  A  ukase, 
published  by  Catherine  II.,  in  1781,  prohibited,  for  the  future,  the 
enslaving  of  the  peasantry.  The  ownership  of  a  serf  or  serfs  is 
proved  by  the  census.  The  first  census  was  made  by  Peter  the 
Groat  in  1714  ;  tho  next  in  174-1.  In  tho  present  century,  tho  cen- 
sus i*  mido  every  ten  years,  as  with  us.  In  the  government  of 
Bessamhia,  neither  Russian  nor  Moldavian  nobility  can  own  serfs 
from  among  tho  Russian  peasantry,  and  other  races  cannot  be  en- 
slaved. Tho  children  of  a  male  sort  remain  in  the  condition  of 
tho  father,  even  if  the  mother  be- 
long* to  a  hotter  class.  If  any  no- 
ble sends  his  serf  to  Siberia  for 
punishment,  and  tho  serf  there  re- 
ceives lands  from  the  crown  as  a 
colonist,  his  children,  the  males 
under  seven  years  of  age,  and  the 
girls  under  ten,  follow  the  father  to 
the  new  condition.  A  woman  from 
the  free  class,  marrying  a  serf,  be- 
comes free  again  as  a  widow;  a 
woman  from  bondage,  marrying  a 
free  peasant,  becomes  likewise  free. 
"When  the  husband  becomes  free 
by  law,  by  manumission  or  by  con- 
tract, the  wife  shares  his  freedom 
ipso  facto,  but  not  the  children; 
they  must  bo  manumitted  by  a 
special  act.  It  a  master  demands 
from  his  serfs  anything  contrary  to 
law,  as  revolt,  murder  or  robbery, 
and  they  accomplish  it,  they  are 
punished  as  bis  accomplices.  The 
serfs  pay  tho  expenses  of  the  ad- 
ministration in  each  district.  This 
is  tho  only  direct  tax  levied  on  the 
property  of  the  nobility.  In  crim- 
inal matters,  the  serfs  are  judged 
by  common  criminal  tribunals,  be- 
fore whom  they  likewise  can  ap- 
pear in  the  character  of  accusers 
and  witnesses.  The  owner  cannot 
force  his  serfs  to  marry  against 
their  will,  or  point  out  whom  they 
shall  marry,  but  this  provision  of 
the  law  is  very  generally  evaded. 
If  a  serf  makes  an  unjust  com- 
plaint against  his  master,  or  if  he 
dares  to  present  such  a  petition  to 
the  omperor,  the  petitioner  and  the 
writer  of  the  petition,  are  both  se- 
verely punished.  In  case  of  in- 
subordination, disobedience  to  the 
master  or  the  overseer,  the  serfs 
are  punished  by  a  military  com- 
mission, and  pay  the  expenses 
thereof.  Alt  civil  or  police  and 
military  functionaries  are  prohib- 
ited receiving  any  denunciation 
made  by  the  serf  against  his  mas- 
ter, with  the  exception  of  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  person  of  the 
sovereign ;  or  when  the  master  at- 
tempts to  make  any  misrepresenta- 
tion to  the  census-takers  ;  or  when, 
if  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  tries  to 
make  proselytes  from  the  Greek 
church  among  his  serfs.  A  serf 
cannot  change  his  master,  leave 
him,  or  enter  any  corporation.  For 
all  these,  the  consent  of  the  master 
is  necessary.  Without  such  aeon- 
sent  the  serfs  cannot  be  received  as 
volunteers  into  the  army.  Runa- 
way serfs  are  returned  to  their  own- 
ers, at  the  cost  of  those  who  have 
kept  or  secreted  them.  After  ten 
years,  the  master  forfeits  the  right 
to  reclaim  a  runaway;  such  claims 
supported  by  proofs,  must  be  made 
during  the  first  year  after  the  es- 
cape it"  the  master  is  in  Russia,  and 
in  the  course  of  two  years  if  the 
master  is  abroad.  If  a  servant  is 
killed  by  accident,  the  master  re- 
ceives from  the  pereon  who  has  oc- 
casioned his  death,  the  sum  of 
three  hundred  and  thirty  dollars, 
but  if  it  is  a  murder,  then  the 
murderer  suffers  the  same  as  if  he 

had  slain  a  freeman.  In  such  a  case,  that  of  deliberate  assassina- 
tion, the  owner  of  Jhe  murdered  man  receives  no  compensation. 
A  serf,  who  is  not  a  house  servant,  must  work  for  his  master  three 
days  a  week.  He  cannot  be  forced  to  do  any  work  on  Sundays 
or  any  church  or  parish  holidays,  or  on  the  day  of  the  patron 
saint  of  the  reigning  sovereign.  The  master  can  at  his  pleasure 
transform  the  house  serf  (dworotcoi),  into  a  tiller  of  the  soil,  and 
vice  vetsa.  Ho  can  hire  his  serfs  to  mechanics,  manufacturers,  etc. 
He  is  the  supreme  judge  in  all  civil  contests  between  the  serfs, 
and  can  punish  them  corporeally,  but  not  put  lile  or  limb  in  jeop- 
ardy. He  can  require  the  assistance  of  the  government  for  the 
coercion  of  his  serfs.  In  case  of  a  criminal  offence,  the  master 
must  abstain  from  any  punishment,  but  deliver  the  offender  into 
the  hands  of  the  law.  He  can  send  serfs  to  Siberia,  or  to  any 
other  penal  establishment.  No  serf  can  live  in  any  city,  or  serve 
any  person  whatever,  without  the  consent  of  tho  master,  and  the 
authorities  arc  required  to  see  that  this  provision  is  not  transgress- 
ed, and  are  responsible  for  its  rigid  enforcement.  The  master 
gives  his  serf  a  passport,  and  furnished  with  this,  he  can  circulate 
freely  throughout  the  whole  empire.  The  master  has  the  power 
to  transfer  the  serfs  individually  or  by  whole  communities,  from 
one  village,  district  or  circle  into  another.  Any  nobleman  owning 
serfs  of  any  kind,  must  have  for  every  one  at  least  twenty  acres 
of  land.     Only  a  nobleman  can  receive  a  power  of  attorney  for 


bnying  and  selling  serfs.  The  master  cannot  hire  his  serfs  to  in- 
dividuals whom  the  law  prohibits  from  owning  serfs,  nor  let  them 
learn  any  profession  any  where  el  M  than  from  masters  inscribed  in 
a  guild.  Serfs,  either  servants  or  agricultorUtS,  held  bv  those 
who  have  no  right  to  own  them,  become  free ;  that  is,  they  become 
incorporated  into  tho  crown-pfiiuantry,  and  the  unlawful  owners 
p»y  a  fin-;  into  the  treasury.  Families  cannot  be  separate  I 
The  family  consists  of  tho  parents  and  the  unmarried  children, 
even  n  of  ago.  Tho  children  form  a  family  after  the  death  of  tin 
parents.  Serfs  cannot  bo  brought  to  m  irket,  but  arc  to  be  sold 
only  together  with  tho  estate.  If  sold  separately,  the  crown  takes 
them  as  its  peasants,  and  tho  transgressors  of  tho  law  arc  fined. 
Sjrfs  liberated  in  this  way  can  D  ike  choice  of  a  mode  of  life,  or 
a  corporation  of  artisans  which  they  may  irisfa  to  join.  Toe 
owner  cannot  send  away  hi«  serfs  in  catea  of  scarcity,  bat  is  bound 
to  provide  for  their  wants,  and  must  also  take  can;  of  the  aged 
and  invalid.  If  there  he  any  abase  of  power  by  tho  muter,  tho 
law  takci  from  the  owner  ths  odmiiusttation  of  the  estate,  and 
puts  it  in  tho  handl  of  a  guardian,  or  ol  a  b  » I  I 
among  tho  nobility  ot  each  district  for  the  pnrpose.  Such  me- 
ters arc  not  allowed  to  purchase  now  estates,  and  in  aggravated 
cases  may  be  given  up  to  the  criminal  courts,  but  for  this  a  spc- 
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cial  decision  ot  the  czar  is  requisite.  Owners  cannot  live  on  the 
estates  the  administration  ot  which  has  been  taken  out  of  their 
hands.  The  villages  or  estates  are  responsible  for  governmental 
taxes.  If  a  serf  has  a  law-suit,  his  master  must  prosecute  it,  and 
the  master  is  answerable  for  the  results,  whenever  he  has  given 
the  serf  permission  to  enter  into  a  civil  liability.  In  criminal  mat- 
ters concerning  a  serf,  the  interference  of  the  master  is  optional. 
Serfs  cannot  be  sold  separately  from  the  soil,  or  in  any  public 
auction  in  execution  ot  the  debts  of  the  master.  If  one  or  more 
serfs  sue  their  master  on  emancipation  or  legal  grounds,  having 
been  brought  into  serfdom  in  violation  of  legal  provisions — while 
the  legal  proceedings  are  pending,  the  master  cannot  inflict  any 
corporeal  punishment  on  them  under  penalty  of  a  criminal  pros- 
ecution ;  nor  can  he  mortgage  or  let  them  out  by  lease  ;  and  it 
the  first  court  decide  in  their  favor,  and  the  affair  goes  to  the  court 
of  appeal,  the  master  cannot  give  them  to  the  military  service 
pending  the  first  decision.  Serfs  carrying  on  a  legal  trade,  with 
the  consent  of  their  master,  cannot  be  given  up  by  him  as  recruits, . 
or  for  the  colonization  of  Siberia.  Serfs  cannot  own  immoveable 
property  ;  all  houses  and  lands  prepared  by  them  are  the  proper- 
ty of  the  master.  Should  a  serf  inherit  such  property,  it  must  be 
sold,  and  the  money  handed  over  to  him.  Serfs  erecting  shops 
and  manufactories,  must  have  a  special  permission  of  the  master, 
likewise  for  entering  the  guild  of  artisans,  and  for  selling  the  pro- 


duce of  their  industry  in  cities  and  markets.     For  taking  public- 
jobs,  or  keeping  post  horses  on  public  roads,  they  muJrt  have  the 
consent  and  guaranty  of  the   master.     The  serf  can   lend  out 
money  on  legal  term*,  but  not  take  mortgages  on  land  in  villages 
or  estate*.     Oulv  with   the   consent  of  the  master  can  they  buy 
good*  on  credit  for  tr.iffi  — otherwise  they  cannot  be  prosecuted, 
and  any  bargain  or  stipulation  is  void  of  itself.     The  master  has 
the  right  to  rniriumit  hi*  serfs  individually,  or  by  whole   hamlets 
or  villages,  with  or  without  giving  them  lauds.     A  permission 
given  by  the  master  to  his  ten  to  marry  a  girl  who  is  a  pupil,  and 
educated  in  a  public  establishment  for  the  children  of  burghers,  is 
equivalent  to  manumission.     A  manumitted  serf  cannot  again  be 
brought  into  serfdom,     A  serf  can  obtain  his  liberty  by  a  legal 
juridical  decision,  if  hfl   proves  an   antecedent   right  to  liberty  ;  if 
nil    mister  does   not  belong  to  any  Christian  confession ;  if  the  " 
master  has  committed  any  gross  impropriety  towards  his  family  ; 
if  the  serf  was  mode  prisoner  by  the  cnemy^   and  carried  beyond 
the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  on  returning  lie  docs  not  return  into 
serfdom,  if  he  is  surrendered  by  the  master  to  the  disposition  ol 
tin-  government.  The  serf  obtains  his  liberty  if  he  prove*  u 
his  matter  the  crim  •  of  tre  won,  or  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of 
the  sovereign.     A  serf  condemned  legally  to  exile  to  Siberia, 
ceases  to  be  owned  by  the  master; 
his  wife,  following  him  into  exile, 
I  free.   A  serf  also  becomes 
U<:*;  if  sold  without  lands,  or  if  the 
buyer  docs  not  ponse-t  the  quanti- 
ty of  land  required    by  law,  or   if 
his  family   is  separated  from  him 
by  sale.    The  agricultural  serfs  art- 
settled  in  hamlets  and  rillag 
their  own    soil   and    that  ot    the 
manor-farm,  fulfilling  there  all  the 
labors    of  husbandry.      In    more 
populous  villages,  and  particularly 
in  huge  estates,  they  are  organized 
in  communes,  on  nearly  the  same 
principle  as  the  free  peasants.   But 
such  an  organization   depends   ab- 
solutely on  the  will  of  the  owner. 
It  is  mostly  the  case,  where  the  ar- 
able land  is  not  extensive  enough, 
or  for  some  other  reason  is  wholly 
abandoned   to  the  peasants,    and 
they  pay  for  its  use  to  the  landlord 
a  redevance  or  obrok,   and  in  such 
care   they  are    called    abroUchnye 
duschy  (renting  souls);  or  the  mas- 
ter receives  from  his  farm-lands  a 
certain  quantity  of  the  produce  ot 
the  soil ;  but  all  such  arrangements 
depend  absolutely  on  the  master. 
The  house  serfs  live  in  the  manor 
and  its  immediate   dependencies. 
They  are  often  ^qtj  numerous,  and 
thus  a  heavy  burthen  to  the  owner, 
sometimes   even  his   ruin.     They 
generally  refuse  to  be  settled  as  ag- 
riculturists, looking  upon  it  as  al- 
together   below    their    condition. 
They  constitute  the  male  and  fe- 
male servants  of  the. household, 
stewards,  private  overseers,  house- 
hold artizans,  mechanics  and  work- 
men,  sometimes    even  attorneys, 
when  the  affection  or  caprice  of  the 
master  has  given  them  a  profes- 
sional education.      Generally  the 
master    takes  care    to  make  the 
males  learn  some  handicraft,  and 
when  they  are  able  to  earn  their 
living,  he  gives  them  a  permission 
or  passport,  and  they  go  over  the 
country  in  search  of  employment. 
Theyj  as  well  as  all  other  serfs  who 
are  furnished  with  such  a  passport, 
can  be  called  home  by  the  master 
at  any  time.      These  wandering 
serfs  are  obliged  to   report  their 
whereabouts     to    him,    and  tbey 
pay  him   a  rent  proportioned  to 
their  earnings,  or  the  cost  of  their 
education.     Others  establish  them- 
selves as    tradesmen,    etc.      The 
serfs  comprise,  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent, the  floating  population  of  cit- 
ies.    In  the  largest  of  them,  as  at 
St.  Petersburg,  Moscow  and  Nijnei 
Novgorod,  serfs  can  be  found  who 
are  wealthy  tradesmen.    The  obrok 
paid  by  them  to  their  master  bears 
no  proportion  to  their  fortune.  But 
they  are  completely  dependent  on. 
the* will  of  their  master,  who  can 
recall  and  transplant  them   to  any 
of  his  villages  or  hamlets.     There 
are  cases  where  the  masters  are 
poorer  than  their  serfs,  and  still  re- 
fuse to  sell  them  their  liberty.     To 
a  certain  degree  the  law  watches, 
in  a  more  or  less   tutelary  manner, 
over  the  fate  of  the   serfs.     But 
abuse  or  evasion  ot  the  law  cannot  well  be  prevented.     Only  yen 
tyrannical  abuses  of  power  are  brought  to  light.     They  are  cor- 
rected either  bv  the  law  or  by  the  interference  of  the  sovereign. 
The  owners  of  "large  estates  do  not  live  on  them,   and  sometimes 
do  not  visit  many  of  them  at  all.     The  task  of  ruling  the  serfs  is 
given  up  totally  to  overseers,  who  are  generally  severe,  whatever 
may  be  the  nationality,   German  or  native.     The  small  nobility 
commonly  want  more"  than  their  property  yields,  and,  to  obtain  it, 
squeeze  as  much  as  possible  from  the  laboring  serfs  ;  and,  without 
being  inhuman,  they  will  not  sacrifice  their  own  luxury,  and  the 
comfort  of  their  peasantrv.     The  Russian  peasants  are  generally 
of  a  sound  constitution,  s'tout  and  firmly  built,  and  mostly  of  a 
middle  stature.     Thev  live  in  cottages,  formed  of  lugs  piled  upon 
each  other,  and  built  singly  or  in  villages,  widi  the  gable  ends  to 
the  road.     Sometimes  thev  consist  ot  two  stories,  hut  more  fre- 
quently ot  one.     Thev  are  heated  by  stoves,  and  though  dirty,  are 
comfortable.     The  furniture  consists  generally  of  wooden  articles 
and  a  few  pans.     Beds  are  little  used,  the  family  generally  sleep- 
ing on  the  ground,  on  benches,  or  on  the  stove.     The  dress  of  the 
peasant  consists  of  a  long  coarse  drugget  coat,  fastened  by  a  belt 
round  the  waist;  in  the  winter,  a  coarse  sheepskin,  with  the  wool 
inside.     Their  trowsers  are  of  coarse  linen,  instead  of  stockings, 
when  not  barefoot,  woolen  cloth  is  wrapped  round  the  legs,  and 
shoes  of  matted  linden-bark  are  frequently  substituted  for  leather 
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[Written  for  Bullnu's  Pictorial. ] 

THE  COMEDY  OF  THE  VEILED  LADY. 

UT    01DDINCS    H.    UALLOU. 

"A  fixe  picture,  signor  !" 

Tlio  person  thus  addressed  glanced  suddenly  around  nt  tho 
pcaker,  then  drawing  his  cloak  around  Mm  moved  hurriedly 
way. 
"  Capital  1"  exclaimed  the  intruder  to  himself.  "  Here  has  this 
fellow  stood  in  a  brown  study  for  near  half  an  hour  without  mov- 
ng  a  limb.  Here  is  matter  for  comedy,  truly.  But  tho  face  is 
beautiful,  nevertheless." 

It  was  in  the  Pitti  Gallery  at  Florence.  The  picture  hung  on 
tho  left  of  the  tenth  apartment.  A  female  head;  nothing  more. 
Hair,  knotted  behind,  flowed  gracefully  about  a  brown,  tinted  face 
of  pleasing  expression.  It  was  not  such  a  face  as  would  in  an  in- 
stant seize  the  attention  of  the  common  beholder  and  carry  away 
his  senses  with  sudden  intoxication.  But  to  such  an  one  as 
might  be  haply  attracted  thereby,  the  longer  looking  still  revealed 
a  greater  charm.     Every  line  and  feature  grew  instinct  with  life. 

" JTis  well  dono,  indeed,"  muttered  Marco  Santi  to  himself. 
"  It  looks  like — but  I  care  not  so  much  for  that.  I  would  that  I 
could  handle  the  brush  as  well ;  but  I  shall  never  do  it.  There's 
too  much  study  in  it  for  me." 

"  Right,  cousin  mine,"  said  a  pleasant  voice  near  at  hand. 
"  But  I  can  prescribe  the  means." 

"  Lida  !"  cried  Marco,  gaily,  at  the  same  time  making  an  obei- 
sance to  his  fair  cousin.  "  Will  your  highness  then  please  to  ex- 
plain the  method  by  which  your  humble  and  unworthy  servant 
may  arrive  to  be  one  of  the  great  masters  V 

"  Certainly,  sir,"  replied  his  companion,  with  mock  solemnity. 
"Starvation;  six  brushes  of  various  size;  six  paint  pots;  a  can- 
vass, and  an  easel  on  which  to  place  your  picture." 

"Ah,  you  are  too  violent  with  your  remedies!"  cried  Marco, 
making  a  wry  face.  "  My  constitution,  naturally  delicate,  would 
be  absolutely  ruined  by  such  treatment.  But  observe  me  now. 
Please  to  draw  that  veil  a  little  more  closely  over  your  features, 
and  walk  with  me.     I  have  some  amusement  in  view." 

"As  if  it  were  not  amusement  enough  to  gaze  at  my  pretty  face 
in  the  picture.  Let  us  move  then.  But  why  conceal  my  face? 
Think  you  I  came  hither  merely  to  see,  and  not  to  be  seen  ?  Fie 
on  you  1" 

"  Do  as  I  tell  yon,"  rejoined  Marco,  authoritatively.  "  You 
shall  find  the  reward  of  your  obedience  in  due  time.  "I  pray 
you  let  us  examine  the  pictures  as  we  pass  along." 

"  Positively,  I  am  not  going  to  submit  to  such  absurdity.  Do 
you  not  see  my  Lady  Paranoia,  yonder,  putting  on  all  her  smiles, 
and  absolutely  shining  through  the  hall  with  that  yellow  hair  of 
bei's,  of  which  she  is  so  proud?  Positively,  I  am  not  going  to 
play  dummy  in  a  mask.     I  shall  remove  this  odious  veil." 

"  Patience,  patience  !  Don't  you  perceive  that  I  am  going  to 
contrive  a  bit  of  romance,  with  yourself  for  tho  prime  character  ? 
What  say  you  to  the  '  Veiled  Lady  V  " 

"Delightful!  The  title  is  so  suggestive.  Meeting  by  moon- 
light. Three  cavaliers  devoured  by  constant  affection  and  mortal 
jealousy.  Dreadful  combat,  in  which  two  of  the  knights  are 
killed,  and  tho  lady  is  thereupon  happily  married  to  the  third, 
who  turns  out  to  be  Prince  -of  Naples  in  disguise.  Charming ! 
Most  positively,  I  shall  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  this." 
"  Pshaw  !  How  you  rattle  on.  Pause  here  a  moment.  Is  not 
that  a  splendid  Salvator  Rosa  ?  Wild  and  stormy  as  tho  Appe- 
nines  themselves  on  a  driving  winter  night.  And  those  vagabonds 
cowering  over  the  fire  which  burns  beneath  yon  miserable  shelter ! 
Doe3  it  not  reek  with  the  very  spirit  of  lawlessness  3  I  would 
like  to  copy  it,  were  I  not  so — " 
"Lazy,"  interrupted  the  lady. 

"  Very  good,  madam ;  please  to  have  it  as  you  will.  But  I 
suspect,  by  what  I  just  now  observed,  that  yonder  student  has 
some  idea  of  saving  me  the  trouble.  I  can  buy  the  copy  of  him, 
and  in  consideration  of  a  small  additional  sum,  my  initials  will 
be  inserted  in  the  corner." 

His  fair  companion  turned  her  attention  toward  the  artist  whom 
he  had  indicated. 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  she  replied  in  an  indignant  tone.  "What- 
ever you  might  choose  to  do,  he  would  never  descend  to  such  a 
meanness." 

"  Nonsense,  cousin ;  we  artists  cannot  afford  to  be  so  scrupu- 
lous about  trifles.  Beside,  do  you  not  see  the  fellow  is  miserably 
poor?  His  face  is  as  thin  as  a  hatchet,  and  that  coat  of  his  looks 
as  though  it  had  been  in  wear  for  a  hundred  years  ;  so  you  per- 
ceive that  the  thing  is  easily  settled.  He  shall  make  the  copy, 
and  I  will  take  the  credit.  The  arrangement  will  be  mutually 
beneficial ;  and  it  will  be  the  same  as  though  I  had  executed  it 
mysejf,  seeing  that  I  could  do  it  if  I  chose.  What  harm  can  there 
be  in  it,  if  he  be  well  satisfied  with  his  pay  ?" 

Lida  made  no  rejoinder,  but  passed  on  with  her  cousin,  until 
they  had  nearly  completed  the  round  of  the  apartment.  At 
length : 

"  Should  we  not  hasten  our  steps  alittle,  Marco  ?"  she  inquired. 
"  Remember  that  there  are  other  rooms  to  be  examined." 

"Presently,  presently.  Let  us  take  a  second  look  at  your  por- 
trait. Corpo  di  Bacco !  if  there  be  not  our  threadbare  artist 
again  installed  before  it.  Would  you  believe  it,  the  fellow  had 
been  standing  motionless  before  it  for  at  least  half  an  hour  before 
you  met  me.     What  can  he  find  in  it  so  very  wonderful,  pray  V 

"  There,  Marco,  J  shall  remain  here  no  longer.  You  may  ac- 
company me  or  not,  as  you  choose.  What  are  the  poor  man's 
oddities  to  me,  that  I  should  puzzle  myself  about  him  ?  Let  us  go." 


■  Marco  obeyed  ;  but  ns  they  departed,  Lida  cast  a  single  glance 
behind.  Marco  chuckled  audibly.  They  gained  tho  entrance  of 
the  next  apartmont. 

"  Enough,"  ho  cried.  "  You  can  now  cast  aside  your  veil  if 
you  desire." 

Lida  turned  toward  him  a  look  of  mingled  curiosity  and  re- 
proach. 

"  Will  you  not  tell  mc  tho  design  of  all  this  mummery  7" 

"  Be  kind  enough  to  excuse  mc  for  tho  present,"  replied  Marco, 
with  a  mocking  laugh.  "  I  can  only  inform  you  that  this  is  tho 
comedy  of  tho  '  Veiled  Lady  ;'  act  the  first  just  finished." 

"  Provoking  trifler,  that  you  are  !" 


"  Good  news,  Harry  1"  cried  Charles  Morrison,  rushing  into 
the  studio  of  his  friend,  Harry  Wendall ;  "good  news!  I  have 
fallen  in  with  such  a  tip-top  model,  just  the  thing  for  your  Sybil, 
that  you  have  been  so  long  pottering  about.  Come  on,  man  ; 
snatch  up  a  canvass,  and  away  you  go.  She  is  down  at  my  room, 
with  her  granny,  or  whatever  you  may  call  the  old  hag,  by  way  of 
attendant.  I  have  been  dashing  in  a  sketch  on  my  own  account, 
and  in  order  to  rest  myself,  have  just  run  up  here  for  you.  Come 
on,  I  say ;  I  know  the  model  will  suit  you  to  a  T." 

Wendall  smiled  quietly  at  his  friend's  boisterous  greeting,  and 
taking  his  canvass  in  hand,  they  went  out  together  to  Morrison's 
painting  room.  Quite  a  difference  was  manifest  between  this 
studio  and  the  comfortless  apartment  which  Wendall  occupied. 
Morrison's  studio  was  well  furnished,  even  to  a  degree  of  luxury. 
As  the  two  artists  entered,  there  was  visible  at  the  farther  part,  on 
a  slightly  raised  and  carpeted  platform,  a  young  woman  in  peas- 
ant dress,  with  a  wrinkled  beldame  close  by,  whose  blear  eyes 
were  intently  fixed  on  a  nondescript  piece  of  knitting  which  she 
had  in  her  hand.  Morrison  seized  a  palette  and  pencils,  which  he 
threw  before  his  friend. 

"  There  you  are,  Harry  ;  now  dab  away  as  fast  as  you  choose. 
Why,  what  ails  thee,  man  ?" 

"  Nothing,  nothing,"  replied  Wendall,  passing  his  hand  across 
his  forehead  as  though  suddenly  aroused  from  a  stupor.  "  The 
headache  will  be  gone  in  a  moment." 

Face  to  face  before  him  was  without  doubt  the  original  of  the 
picture  which  in  the  Pitti  Gallery  had  so  fixed  his  attention.  For 
a  few  moments  he  struck  at  random  on  the  canvass ;  then  all  at 
once  bis  bewilderment  disappeared  before  the  enthusiasm  of  art. 
Laying  aside  all  preconceived  intentions,  he  at  once  outlined  a 
head  of  totally  new  character — a  head  of  exuberant  life,  revelling 
in  mischievous  mirth  restrained,  which  was  but  the  over-current 
of  a  true  and  earnest  nature.  This  was  the  story  which  the  ar- 
tist produced  as  he  filled  in  the  fast  flowing  color.  Mind  and 
body  absorbed  in  the  task,  he  labored,  unconscious  of  the  passing 
hours,  until  the  light  began  to  fail,  and,  by  consequence,  his  hand 
to  weary.  He  pushed  the  easel  away,  with  a  sigh  and  gesture  of 
fatigue,  returning,  as  it  were,  to  himself  and  to  actual  cognizance 
of  his  companions. 

"  Will  the  signor  release  us  now  ?" 

A  sudden  flush  overspread  his  face.  A  moment's  glance  around, 
Morrison  bad  left  the  room.     The  grandame  had  fallen  asleep  in 
her  chair.     Without  answering  the  question  asked,  he  moved  to- 
ward his  model,  his  hand  extended  with  a  gesture  of  entreaty. 
"  Signora,  your  name." 
The  Italian  looked  at  him  narrowly. 

"You  forget,"  she  said,  "I  am  but  a  poor  peasant  girl,  not 
entitled  to  be  called  signora.     They  call  me  Nella." 

"  You  have  answered  rightly!  Dut  tue  mere  title  matters  noth- 
ing.    Nella,  I -love  you !" 

His  hearer  crimsoned,  paled,  and  half'  rose  from  her  seat  as 
though  to  arouse  the  old  dame,  who  still  slumbered  soundly. 
Wendall  raised  his  head  with  a  beseeching  look. 

"  Signor,  I  tell  you  again  that  I  am  but  a  poor  peasant  girl ; 
nevertheless,  think  not  that  I  am  to  be  tampered  with." 

She  turned  aside  with  a  haughty  dignity,  and  drew  her  rude 
mantle  around  her  shoulders  in  prepai'ation  for  departure. 

"  Hold,  I  beseech  you  !"  cried  Wendall.  "  Hear  me,  if  it  be 
but  for  an  instant.  My  heart  is  honorable  and  true ;  surely,  I 
should  be  a  wretch  indeed  to  seek  one  like  yourself  with  other 
than  innocent  intention.  Listen.  I  am  poor,  moneyless  as  your- 
self, almost.  But  let  me  know  that  I  may  be  able  to  earn  you 
for  my  wife,  and  I  will  try  all  that  can  be  tried  to  make  you  mine. 
Have  I  net  then  spoken  honestly  and  openly  ?" 

"  Signor,  this  is  very  strange.  You  know  neither  me  nor  my 
kindred.  The  signor  will  understand  that  between  him  and  my- 
self there  is  a  great  space  to  be  descended." 

"  True,  Nella ;  but  it  is  you  that  are  above  me,  not  I  above 
you.  My  art  cannot  deceive  me ;  I  have  studied  you  without  in- 
tending it ;  believe  me,  I  have  read  yourself  better  than  you  can 
tell  me.  What  are  your  kindred  to  me  ?  You  it  is  whom  I  seek. 
Nay,  you  will  not  repulse  me  till  you  have  had  time  for  thought. 
Forgive  me  that  I  have  so  long  detained  you  ;  for  I  scarce  knew 
it  myself.  I  would  once  more  behold  you.  Will  you  not  tell  me 
when  that  may  be  ?" 

"  Not  now,  not  now,"  was  the  reply,  made  with  visible  agita- 
tion, "  If  I  think  fit,  you  shall  in  due  season  know.  Ursula, 
rouse  thee ;  it  is  time  that  we  go  !" 

"  Signora,  for  such  I  must  call  you,  we  meet  again." 
Descending  tho  flight  of  stairs  which  led  upward  to  the  studio, 
Nella  and  her  companion  were  met  by  the  returning  Morrison. 
Marco  followed  close  behind. 

"  How  moves  the  picture  ?"  cried  the  latter.  "  I  wagered  with 
Signor  Charles,  here,  that  his  friend  would  produce  a  picture 
equal  to  that  other  of  yours,  although  entirely  different.  But  on 
my  word,  I  should  say  that  you  had  been  indulging  in  a  fit  of 
tears,  were  I  to  judge  by  your  looks." 


"  Come  with  mc,  Marco.  I  fear  that  we  have  all  been  indis- 
creet.    I  have  something  to  tell  you." 

Marco  readily  obeyed.  Before  gnining  the  street,  amid"  many 
blushes  of  Lida,  who  had  thus  played  the  part  of  the  peasant  girl, 
and  some  inculpations  of  herself  and  her  cousin,  Marco  had  be- 
come aware  of  what  had  happened  in  the  studio.  The  informa- 
tion caused  him  to  reflect.  Soon,  however,  laughing  cheerily,  ho 
exclaimed : 

"  We  must  need  play  out  the  comedy,  my  dear  cousin.  I  will 
see  that  no  harm  come  to  any  one  by  it,  not  even  to  this  poor  fel- 
low of  an  artist.  Ha,  ha!  really,  the  whole  affair  is  so  ridiculous  ! 
Understand,  Lida,  that  I  am  merely  trying  a  metaphysical  experi- 
ment, suggested  by  certain  studies  in  which  I  have  been  dabbling. 
At  the  same  time,  I  wished  to  give  the  poor  fellow  a  chance  to 
make  a  good  hit.  Trust  me,  all  will  end  aright.  This,  then,  is 
act  the  second.     Let  the  comedy  proceed." 


"  So  I  have  found  thee,  notwithstanding  thou  didst  not  give  the  ■ 
promised  information.     Didst  think  to  evade  my  search  V* 

The  maiden  blushed  at  Wendall's  abrupt  greeting,  though  plain- 
ly not  altogether  in  displeasure.  .  After  a  slight  pause  : 

"Signor,"  she  said,  frankly,  "I  considered  your  words  to  be 
rather  those  of  a  day's  fancy,  whose  caprice  might  easily  die, 
when  left  to  itself." 

"  Not  so,  fair  one.  Observe  then  the  glance  of  my  eyes,  see  if 
they  show  an  unsteadfast  mind.  Surely,  you  cannot  but  believe 
my  truth  and  earnestness." 

"Why  should  you  seek  me  thus?  You  are  of  gentle  birth, 
unused  to  consort  with  such  as  me  and  mine.  Were  I  to  mate 
with  you,  I  must  quit  all  that  I  before  held  dear,  and  be  daily  put 
to  shame  by  the  people  among  whom  I  go  to  live,  I,  that  am  so 
ignorant  and  untrained.  Even  though  you  had  wealth,  it  could 
not  cover  my  defects." 

"  Nella,  do  not  talk  to  me  so  idly.  I  am  poor,  and  have  to  earn 
my  livelihood  from  day  to  day.  But  observe,  I  am  young,  not 
unskilful ;  if  I  can  gain  you,  or  even  if  you  will  but  declare  that 
I  may  gain  you,  all  else  will  follow  rightly." 

The  speaker  and  his  companion  stood  at  the  head  of  a  stair 
flight  in  one  of  those  decayed  mansions  which,  in  the  Italian 
cities  once  the  heritage  of  the  proudest  names,  have  now  fallen  to 
be  the  dwelling  places  of  the  humble  and  poverty-stricken.  Wen- 
dall had  barely  finished,  when  a  door  opened  near  him  and  an  old 
man  hobbled  hastily  toward  him. 

"  Yours  are  fair  words,  signor,"  he  said,  "  and  doubtless  you 
think  yourself  very  cunning  with  your  tongue ;  but  I  am  too  old 
to  be  fed  with  chaff.  Go  your  ways,  signor;  you  are  not  one  of 
us.  The  eagle  can  never  mate  with  the  crow.  Go  your  way 
then,  and  beware  how  you  would  bring  evil  on  an  honest  man's 
house." 

"  You  wrong  me,  old  man,"  replied  Wendall,  passionately. 
"  Will  none  of  you  then  believe  me  ?  Is  my  look  that  of  a  das- 
tard and  traitor  ?  Am  I  not  flesh  and  blood  like  yourselves  ? 
Ah,  I  too  will  become  a  peasant,  if  that  will  gain  the  prize  the 
sooner." 

"  Good  !  go  then  with  me  this  moment,"  rejoined  the  old  man, 
with  an  ironical  pleasure  in  his  countenance.  "  Hero  is  a  ragged 
frock  which  you  shall  wear.  Messer  Lucci,  in  the  square  yonder, 
delivers  to  us  at  this  hour  the  maccaroni  which  we  are  to  hawk 
about  the  city.  Come,  let  us  put  your  fine  speeches  to  the  proof. 
Much  sooner  would  I  have  a  good  maccaroni-seller  for  my  son-in- 
law  than  a  poor,  proud,  starving  painter." 

"Do  you  not  see  that  I  have  put  on  the  frock  ?  I  am  ready  to 
follow  you." 

"Eh,  very  good  indeed.  But  how  will  it  please  you  to  meet 
your  old  friends  while  you  are  hawking  the  maccaroni  ?  for  meet 
them  we  certainly  shall.  I  have  met  you  and  your  companions 
almost  every  day  by  the  river  side.  Don't  you  know  old  Pietro, 
now  that  his  big  cap  and  his  maccaroni  pail  are  removed  ?" 


"  What  a  lark !"  exclaimed  young  Bull,  the  Englishman,  burst- 
ing in  on  a  knot  of  his  friends  who  were  dining  together  at  one  of 
the  coffee-houses.  "  Here  is  that  young  slab  of  an  American  who 
is  so  short  of  tin,  and  has  so  much  talent — Harry  Wendall,  you 
know — selling  maccaroni  in  the  street  in  company  with  an  old 
beggar.  Wendall  is  dressed  like  any  dirty  lazzaroni ;  and  the  best 
of  it  is,  that  he  declares  on  his  honor,  that  there  is  no  humbug 
about  it,  but  that  he  has  really  changed  his  business,  and  is  going 
into  the  cheap  maccaroni  line.  Ha,  ha,  ha;  such  a  lark!  And 
he  wanted  to  have  my  custom,  and  that  of  my  friends.  Come, 
fellows,  any  of  you  who  are  ready  to  go  in  for  a  little  fun." 

The  company  rushed  out  in  hot  haste,  following  the  guidance 
of  Bull,  who  soon  brought  them  to  the  object  of  their  quest.  Old 
Pietro  was  hawking  his  wares  with  his  accustomed  energy,  while 
Wendall  seconded  his  efforts  in  the  best  manner  that  he  could. 
The  company  of  artists  stared  awhile  in  mute  amazement,  and 
then  burst  into  loud  applause. 

"  Come,  Wendall,"  cried  one,  "  some  maccaroni,  if  you  please. 
How  long  since  you  took  up  the  trade?  and  what  are  the  profits  ? 
Can't  you  take  a  'prentice  ?" 

"  I  say,  fellows,"  chimed  in  a  second,  "  don't  you  perceive 
that  this  maccaroni  has  a  peculiarly  artistic  look  about  it?  There's 
genius  in  the  thing,  you  may  depend.  Pietro  and  Co.  are  sure  to 
win.     Maccaroni  and  high  art  forever  !" 

"  Out  upon  you,  blockheads,"  exclaimed  a  third ;  "  you  are 
not  yet  able  to  see  more  than  half  through  a  millstone.  Don't 
"you  perceive  then  that  Master  Pietro,  captivated  by  the  genius  of 
our  brother,  has  given  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  half  of 
his  maccaroni  business  by  way  of  dowry  ?" 

This  sally  was  received  with  a  fresh  round  of  applause.  But 
Pietro,  setting  down  his  maccaroni-pail,  bowed  low,  and  replied  : 
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"Tho  signor  i*  witty,  I  ntn  turn.    But  nftor  nil  ho  haa  only 

told  the  truth.  This  young  friend  of  yours  has  joined  mo  in 
business,  because  ho  in  going  to  marry  my  daughter.  The  witty 
signer  has  hit  the  mark  this  time." 

"  i';i|.-i  tii.1 !"  shrieked  I'ldl,  in  an  ccstacy  of  mirth.  "Go  it, 
Wendy,  wliilo  your  hand  in  in.  Many  the  Princess  Maccaroni, 
and  we'll  all  come  l"  fch'O  wedding." 

"  Set  up  a  cook  shop,  aini  we'll  patronize  you." 

"Get  trusted  for 4wo  dinnors  apiece  every  day/'  cried  still  an- 
other voice. 

"Juke  on,  gentlemen,"  said  Wendall,  calmly,  although  a  bright 
spot  glowed  in  either  cheek  ;  "  you  have  your  laugh,  but  I  care 
little,  if  I  CAD  make  Q  ready  sale*" 

"That  you  may  soon  do,  if  you  will  follow  mc  to  yonder  pal- 
ace," said  a  tawuy-cheeked  girl,  who  hail  just  approached.  "  You 
are  desired  to  bring  your  maccaroni  yonder,  for  there  is  to  he  a 
great  party  there.  1  warrant  you  will  get  a  good  price,  if  your 
mtfecaroni  bo  of  the  best." 

"  Ah,  we're  in  lurk  I"  cried  old  Pietro.  "  Come  oh,  then,  eon- 
in-law  that  is  to  he  I" 

The  pair  followed  tlio  direction  given  by  the  girl,  while  the  jibes 
of  tlio  artist  company  pursued  them.  Entering  the  palace,  and 
passing  up  a  broad  marble  stairway,  Pietro  and  Ids  companion 
found  themselves  in  a  lofty  hall,  hung  on  cither  side  with  valuable 
paintings  of  the  Venetian  and  other  schools.  Over  these  pictures 
Wondall's  eyes  wandered  with  a  momentary  feeling  of  depression, 
when  a  lady  in  street  costume,  with  a  veil  thrown  lightly  over  her 
face,  approached  from  the  farther  end  of  the  apartment. 

"  Will  tho  noble  lady,"  said  Pietro,  addressing  her,  "please  to 
observe  how  beautiful  is  this  maccaroni  ?  There  is  not  its  liko  in 
all  Florence." 

"Ah,  Pietro!"  replied  tho  lady,  "that  is  what  they  all  say; 
cvory  one  has  tho  very  best.  But  I  fancy  that  I  can  judge  pretty 
nearly  by  examiu'mg  your  merchandise." 

So  saying,  she  reached  forth  hor  hand  to  examine  tho  contents 
of  a  basket  which  Wendall  bore  on  his  arm,  and  in  the  act  par- 
tially displaced  her  veil.  A  sitiglo  glanco  filled  Wendall  with 
amazement  and  bewilderment.  That  voice,  those  eyes,  how  won- 
derfully like.  Ho  was  not  able  to  repress  the  exclamation  which 
roso  to  his  lips. 

"It  is  Nulla  herself." 

The  signora  regarded  him  with  a  look  of  amazed  surprise,  but 
made  no  reply.     Turning  to  Pietro,  she  said  : 

"  Wait  you  hero  nn  instant,  till  I  can  send  a  servant  with  a  dish 
and  the  mouey." 

In  a  short  timo  a  servant  appeared  with  a  huge  silver  dish  in 
his  hand. 

"  Come  this  way,"  he  said,  pointing  to  an  apartment  opposite. 

Obeying,  they  entered.  An  unexpected  clamor^  saluted  their 
ear3,  and  they  found  themselves  face  to  face  with  a  company  of 
guosts,  many  of  whom  were  artists  well  know  to  Wendall,  seated 
at  a  table  richly  furnished  with  wines  and  eatables.  Marco  Santi 
was  presiding.     He  roso  with  a  smiling  air,  and  came  forward. 

"Sir,"  he  said  to  the  astonished  Wendall,  "I  beg  that  you  will 
not  take  this  little  comedy  amiss,  notwithstanding  our  contrivance 
toward  your  temporary  mystification.  The  fact  is,  that  some  of 
us  knowing  your  serious  character,  aud  your  devotion  to  the 
noble  claims  of  art,  laid  a  wager  that  nothing  would  be  sufficient 
to  draw  you  to  any  other  pursuit,  or  even  to  divide  your  affec- 
tions. I,  however,  on  the  contrary,  declared  that  you  should  vol- 
untarily do  all  this,  and  more,  within  three  days  at  the  farthest. 
My  sister,  the  Countess  Carrina,  after  great  persuasion,  agreed  to 
personate  the  peasant  girl  with  whom  you  were  to  fall  in  love. 
She  begs  that  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  forgive  the  part  which 
she  has  played.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  will 
be  able  to  pardon  our  littlo  deception,  in  recollecting  which  you 
will  presently  be  as  much  amused  as  ourselves.  So  just  strip  off 
that  dirty  frock,  and  join  us  at  the  table." 

Wendall  regarded  the  speaker  with  a  stern  countenance. 

"  No,"  he  replied,  in  a  voice  hollow  with  shame  and  chagrin, 
"  I  have  had  enough  for  the  present  of  your  good  entertainment. 
The  sport  which  you  have  plotted  has  found  the  success  which  its 
conception  merited.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  you  will  care 
for  the  wounds  which  your  amusement  has  so  deeply  inflicted 
upon  me." 

As  he  hastened  from  the  room,  a  fresh  burst  of  laughter  grated 
on  his  oars.  Closing  tho  door  behind  him,  he  entered  the  hall. 
Lida,  in  her  peasant  costume,  stood  smiling  before  him.  Darting 
at  her  a  look  flashing  with  contempt,  ho  sought  to  pass. 

"  Signor 1" 

Tho  tone  in  which  the  word  was  uttered  irresistibly  arrested 
him.  A  white  hand  was  laid  gently  on  his  arm;  a  fair  young 
face  looked  tenderly  and  pleadingly  in  his  own. 

"  Signor,  whither  go  you  1  Countess  or  peasant  girl,  if  you 
will  take  mo,  I  am  yours.  Would  you  break  tho  promiso  which 
you  have  made  to  me  1" 

As  WendaU,  overcome  with  joy,  held  her  in  his  arms,  Marco 
softly  opened  the  door  and  peeped  out. 

*  "Hold  her  fast,  my  boy,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "or  she 
may  escape  you  yet.  'Tis  not  every  painter  that  catches  a 
countess  so  easily.  And  now,  gentlemen,"  he  continued,  again 
closing  the  door  and  turning  to  his  guests,  "I  am  happy  to  in- 
form you  that  all  ends  well,  and  that,  therefore,  all  is  well.  Here 
ends  the  last  act  of  the  comedy  of  the  Veiled  Lady.  Those  of 
you  who  have  been  knowing  to  the  whole  play,  will,  I  trust,  give 
me  good  applause  in  view  of  its  successful  conclusion.  To  those 
not  conversant  with  the  plot  and  its  termination,  the  same  shall 
be  explained  in  due  season.  And  now  join  me,  one  and  all,  in 
wishing  long  life  and  happiness  to  Signor  Harry  Wendall  and  to 
the  Countess  Carrina,  his  bride  that  is  to  be." 
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Tin;  long  Italian  summer  day  was  in  its  glowing  noontide. 
Thcio  was  not  the  slightest  breeze  to  fan  tin  raffb- 

cuting  atmosphere,  and  tho  sun  seemed  to  hang  fr-.Mii  the  sky  Like 
an  immense  globe  of  actual  fire,  scorching  all  it  looked  upon. 

Within  the  wall-;  of  tho  Sistinc  <  Hiapel  at  Rome,  a  boy  of  thir- 
teen yean  was  standing  before  an  easel, on  which  be  was  anxious- 
ly endeavoring  to  imitate  the  perfections  of  the  Madonna  of 
Michael  Angelo.  A  loaf  of  brown  bread  and  a  j.ir  of  water 
stood  beside  him,  from  which  ho  was  evidently  about  to  make  bin 
noontide  meal ;  and  from  time  to  timo  he  cut  a  look  Upon  it  that 
told  of  the  healthy  appetite  of  a  hungry  lad  which  such  meagre 
fare  could  hardly  satisfy. 

"  I  wonder  if  my  father  thinks  I  Ahull  become  a  better  painter 
by  starving  upon  bread  and  water,"  said  the  boy,  musingly,  as 
his  distaste  fur  tho  dinner  seemed  to  increase.  "  I  would  like  to 
be  in  Dresden  now,  this  hot,  stilling  day,  instead  of  among  these 
musty  arches,  and  partake  of  such  u  dinner  as  only  my  own  dear 
mother  can  cook." 

At  this  moment  a  deep  and  somewhat  harsh  voice  called  to  him 
from  one  of  the  distant  aisles  to  make  haste  and  finish  his  dinner, 
and  not  he  dreaming  ult  day. 

"  Dreaming,"  said  the  boy,  softly.  "  I  sleep  too  hard  at  night, 
and  work  too  hard  by  day,  to  leave  much  room  for  dreaming." 

He  turned  to  the  unsatisfying  lunch,  however,  and  then  con- 
tinued his  work,  although  the  heads  of  perspiration  stood  thickly 
upon  his  fair,  white  forehead,  aud  almost  dripped  from  the  long, 
shining  curls  of  his  auburn  hair.  Ho  worked  silently  and  with- 
out intermission  until  the  dim  light  of  the  chapel  was  fading  into 
darkness;  but  oven  then,  the  harsh  voice  asked  if  be  could  not 
sec  a  little  longer. 

"  No,  father,"  answered  tho  boy,  "  my  eyes  are  aching  now, 
and  these  last  touches  will  have  to  bo  educed  to-morrow.  Let  me 
go  now,  for  my  head  is  dizzy." 

At  the  door  of  the  chapel  the  father  joined  him,  and  seeing  that 
the  boy  looked  really  ill,  he  began  to  be  alarmed.  He  had  not  no- 
ticed before  that  his  son  was  so  emaciated,  nor  had  the  thought 
occurred  to  him  that  the  mouldering  walls  and  damp,  humid  air 
of  tho  chapel  were  sapping  the  life  from  which  he  had  hoped  so 
much. 

"  You  shall  have  a  change,  Antonio,  indeed  you  shall,"  said 
tho  father,  in  a  softer  tone  than  he  bad  used  before.  "  Next  week 
— nay,  to-morrow,  perhaps — "  The  child's  large,  melancholy 
looking  eyes  sparkled ;  he  thought  that  his  father  was  going  to 
propose  going  home  for  a  season,  until  this  terrible  weather  was 
over.  The  next  words  struck  a  chill  to  his  homesick  heart.  "  To- 
morrow, perhaps,  you  will  commence  your  studies  at  the  Vatican. 
I  am  impatient  to  have  you  begin  to  follow  Raphael." 

"  Dearest  father,"  said  the  boy,  sadly,  "I  am  afraid  I  shall 
never  realize  your  hopes  of  my  becoming  a  great  painter.  I  lovo 
the  art  sometimes,  but  at  others  I  do  so  weary  of  tho  details.  If 
I  could  but  become  a  painter  without  this  wearisome  study  1  But 
father  do  not  frown  so.  I  am  not  thinking  of  giving  it  up,  but 
only  warning  you  that  I  shall  after  all  do  no  great  things  in  my 
profession." 

"  You  will  not  disappoint  me,  Antonio,  if  you  are  only  true  to 
yourself.  I  will  give  you  time  to  recruit  a  little  before  you  com- 
mence at  the  Vatican.  You  shall  not  study  there  to-morrow,  but 
only  go  there  as  a  visitor.     Does  that  suit  you  V 

A  faint  smile  and  nod  were  the  boy's  answer.  "  A  fresh  breeze 
on  my  forehead,  a  good  run  in  the  open  air,  and  my  mother's  nice 
food,  would  do  me  more  good,"  he  said  to  himself.  But  he  knew 
that  his  father  would  call  him  childish  for  thinking  of  food  or 
play ;  and  so  the  weary  lad  reached  his  home  in  one  of  the  hum- 
blest quarters  of  Rome,  and  threw  himself  on  the  bed,  where  he 
slept  heavily,  until  his  father  roused  him  at  early  dawn.  Then  a 
hasty  and  scanty  repast,  and  he  followed  his  lather  along  the 
streets  in  his  way  to  the  Vatican.  Here  the  boy's  real  and  innate, 
love  of  art  made  him  forget  himself  and  his  weariness  before  the 
inimitable  paintings  of  the  divine  Raphael.  His  father  saw  his 
entranced  look  as  he  stood  before  these  beautiful  creations,  and 
whispered  to  himself:     "  The  boy  will  be  a  painter  yet." 

Antonio  Raphael  Mengo  was  born  in  Bohemia  in  1728.  His 
father,  a  Danish  artist,  settled  in  Dresden  after  the  birth  of  this 
child.  When  tho  boy  was  a  mere  infant,  the  father  decided  that 
he  should  be  a  distinguisned  painter,  laying  his  plans  to  that  effect 
even  before  he  knew  he  would  possess  an  ordinary  capacity.  His 
joy  was  unbounded  when  the  little  creature  began  to  exhibit  the 
most  lively  sense  of  the  beautiful ;  and  at  the  age  of  six  years  he 
began  to  instruct  him  in  oil,  miniature  and  enamel  painting. 

The  father's  grand  error  was  in  not  allowing  Antonio  to  boa 
child.  In  his  zeal  for  his  favorite  art,  ho  forgot  that  the  physical  na- 
ture needs  culture  and  relaxation,  and  that  to  bo  truly  intellectual 
as  a  man,  the  child  must  first  become  a  healthy  animal.  But  like 
most  enthusiasts,  he  rode  his  hobby  too  far ;  and  although  An- 
tonio readily  became  all  that  his  father  wished,  yet  the  memory  of 
his  overtasked  youth  embittered  his  life,  and  the  privations  which 
he  endured  in  pursuit  of  art,  naturally  lessened  his  enjoyment  of  it. 

Three  years  passed  away,  however,  and  Antonio  returned  to 
Dresden.  Soon  after  his  return,  when  ho  was  not  quite  seventeen, 
Augustus  appointed  him  court  painter.  He  had  now  become  en- 
thusiastically attached  to  his  art.  At  tho  age  of  twenty  he  exe- 
cuted a  painting  of  the  Holy  Pamily,  which  elicited  great  admira- 
tion. This  was  the  crowning  excellence  of  his  youthful  compo- 
sitions, and  he  was  appointed  as  principal  court  painter,  probably 


upon  the  strength  of  this  piece.    Itwu<  for  he 

now  began  to  feel  thai  be  could  paint  better  ander  the  Uupirruion 
of  Italian  scenes  than  on  tbebsu  Elbe;  forgetting  the 

bome-sicknoes  and  heart-stckneM  that  deepened  the  sombre  twi- 
light of  the  Sistine  Chapel. 

In  one  of  hi  Itlrta  of  Rome,  he  6aw  a  beauti- 

ful peasant  girl,  whom  be  wished  much  to  secure  as  u  model  for 
one  of  bin  figure*  in  the  Holy  Family,  which  painting  be  was 
about  to  commence.  She  was  surrounded  by  a  troop  of  boys 
and  girls,  evidently,  from  r  ,t\\:i    brother*  nnd 

Hitters.  They  were  teasing  her  to  slog  for  them  to  dance,  and  tho 
Sweet,  loving  look  which  she  bent  upon  them  tm  she  complied  with 
their  request,  was  too  charming  for  Antonio  to  resist  Her 
— *uch  a  voice  as  U  only  heard  in  Italy — completed  the  charm. 
It  need  not  be  added  that  Antonio  found  his  way  again  and  again 
to  the  spot,  in  order  to  impress  bis  mind  fully  with  her  image,  hop- 
ing to  be  able  to  transfer  it  to  the  canvass  without  troubling  her  to 
hit  to  him.  lie  found  it  difficult,  however,  to  do  justice  to  her  tuev, 
and  he  set  off  one  moming  to  ask  her  to  come  onro  at  least  to  his 
studio,  to  enable  him  to  male  the  alterations  which  it  needed,  to 
satisfy  bis  sense  of  bcr  beauty. 

It  was  a  sylvan  place,  that  of  Allegra's  abode.  Her  father,  a 
riiiG-dresscr,  but  above  the  common  peasantry  by  habits,  princi- 
ples and  education,  had  stimulated  bis  children  to  more  than  ordi- 
nary attainments,  while  they  still  kept  il  :.d  graceful 
Simplicity  of  their  rank.  It  was  to  him  that  the  painter  applied 
for  permission  to  introduce  bis  daughter's  figure  into  bifl  work,  and 
Minetti  thought  that  so  honest  a  face  as  Ant.!.  :  might 
surely  be  trusted.  Still  his  fatherly  care  induced  him  to  wait  for 
her  in  the  ante-room  of  the  studio,  at  several  successive  sittings, 
till  he  was  assured  hi*  child  was  as  safe  in  the  care  of  the  painter 
n^  in  his  own.  Had  she  descended  from  a  line  of  kings,  Anto- 
nio could  not  have  been  more  deeply  respectful  than  he  was  to 
the  peasant  girl. 

One  more  sitting,  and  then  Allegra  might  be  Io«t  to  him  forever. 
This  was  the  thought  which  revealed  to  the  painter  the  state  of 
his  own  heart.  Young,  inexperienced  and  unambitious,  save  in 
the  single  matter  of  his  profession,  Antonio  would  not  have 
blushed  to  exhibit  the  Italian  peasant  girl  to  the  whole  world  as 
his  chosen  wife.  His  father,  he  knew,  had  higher  hopes  for  him  ; 
but  bis  gentle  mother  would  smile  aud  be  so  content  with  his 
choice.  He  thought  of  all  these  things  while  she  was  sitting  there 
with  her  calm,  serene  and  deeply  religious  face,  her  soft,  liquid 
eyes  turned  upward  as  if  in  prayer,  and  her  lung  hair  lying  in 
thick  fiutings  of  jet  upon  her  cheek  and  neck.  There  were  tears, 
too,  in  those  beautiful  eyes ;  and  Antonio  was  not  blind  to  the 
belief  that  it  was  for  him  she  wept — for  the  breaking  of  those 
tender  ties  which  their  short  intercourse  had  established  between 
them. 

"Allegra!"  he  said,  in  the  lowest  tones  of  that  voice  which 
had  been  such  sweet  music  to  her  ear,  "  could  you  leave  your 
home  and  kindred,  to  follow  the  uncertain  fortunes  of  an  artist  V; 

She  did  not,  could  not  comprehend  his  meaning  at  once,  and 
her  wondering  look  made  him  repeat  his  words.  When  at  length 
she  understood  him,  her  face  lighted  up  like  the  sunshine  on  an 
April  day.  That  night  there  were  both  sorrow  and  happiness  in 
the  vine-drcsser*s  home  ;  for  Allegra  was  the  light  of  that  home, 
and  although  they  rejoiced  in  her  new  hopes,  still  it  would  be  very 
desolate  without  her  presence. 

It  was  summer  when  the  young  bridegroom  carried  his  beauti- 
ful bride  to  the  pleasant  home  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe;  and  the 
father  and  mother  welcomed  with  kindness  the  chosen  of  their  son. 

Daily,  almost  hourly,  Antonio's  reputation  increased,  and  with 
it  came  troops  of  friends,  powerful  ones  too,  and  each  and  all 
paid  the  homage  of  the  heart  to  the  beauty  and  virtues  of  the  ar- 
tist's peasant-wife.  At  twenty-six,  Antonio  was  appointed  direc- 
tor of  the  new  academy  in  the  capitol.  Invited  to  Spain  by 
Charles  III.,  he  executed  the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  and  other 
paintings  ;  and  returning  to  Rome,  where  he  was  now  induced  to 
take  up  his  residence,  he  was  employed  by  the  pope  on  a  largo 
allegorical  painting  in  fresco.  Here  he  collected  a  vast  number 
of  drawings,  vases,  engravings,  aud  all  the  expensive  parapherna- 
lia of  his  art ;  and  everything  which  a  refined  taste  and  the  am- 
ple compensation  of  his  labors  could  command,  was  bestowed  upon 
Allegra  and  his  children.  Beautiful  as  seraphs,  these  children 
were  not  destined  to  a  long  life,  but  most  ot  them  passed  away  in 
early  childhood.  But  they  lived  upon  then-  father's  canvass, 
some  with  the  dark  eyes  and  raven  hair  of  then-  mother,  and 
some  with  golden  locks,  and  orbs  "  soft  as  tho  blue  eyes  of  a 
poet's  child,"  the  true  German  complexion. 


Another  summer  day  in  Rome.  The  setting  sun  sheds  its  last 
gleam  over  a  long  procession,  the  slow  passing  on  of  which  indi- 
cates that  no  festal  nor  triumphant  occasion  has  called  out  the 
thronging  multitude.  There  are  the  great,  the  gifted,  and  the 
mighty.  Princes  and  nobles  aud  poets,  the  flower  of  Roman  sta- 
tion and  Roman  genius,  thought  it  no  degradation  to  follow  him 
to  the  grave,  who  was  deemed  worthy  to  lie  beside  the  divine 
Raphael.  And  lo  !  there  cometh  the  peasant  girl  of  the  Tiber, 
with  her  fair  children,  to  gaze  once  more  upon  that  coble  face 
which  for  twenty-eight  years  she  has  never  looked  on  save  in  joy, 
until  now. 

A  noble  monument  marks  the  resting-placo  of  the  artist,  be- 
side him  who  was  his  model  upon  earth.  It  was  erected  to  Ids 
memory  by  his  friend,  the  Cavalier  d'  Azara.  Another  erected 
by  the  empress  of  Russia,  stands  in  St,  Peters  ;  so  that  the  mighty 
of  earth  may  well  be  said  to  bear  deep  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
tho  lonely  and  unknown  child,  who  brooded  through  the  silent 
hours  at  the  Sistine  Chapel  over  the  thought  that  genius  would 
never  come  to  him. 
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VIEWS  IN  RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA. 

Our  friends  will  remember  that  in  n 
former  number  of  tho  Pictorial  wo  pub- 
lished a  scries  of  sketches  from  the  pen- 
cil of  our  artist,  Mr.  Kilburn,  represent- 
ing various  striking  localities  in  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  and  then  promised  at  some 
future  time  to  continue  our  illustrations, 
a  pledge  we  now  redeem.  These  draw- 
ings are  all  reliable  and  made  expressly 
for  us  during  an  extensive  tour  under- 
taken for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  views 
of  our  noted  southern,  western,  north- 
western and  south-western  cities,  exhib- 
iting them  as  they  appear  at  the  present 
time,  a  very  important  point  in  record- 
ing their  features,  as  most  of  these  places 
change  materially  from  year  to  year. 
We  shall  not  repeat  here  what  wo  said 
formerly  of  Richmond.  It  is  a  desir- 
able place  of  residence,  both  from  its 
healthiness  and  beauty.  Built  upon 
elevated  ground,  on  cither  side  of  the 
valley  of  the  Shockoe  Creek,  it  is  spared 
those  fevers  which  visit  the  low  and 
moist  lands  of  the  low  latitudes.  The 
city  is  beautifully  laid  out  with  spacious 
streets,  and  much  has  been  done,  as  we 
have  shown,  towards  its  architectural 
embellishment.  The  first  view  in  our 
present  series  is  of  ibe  old  stone  house 
which  served  as  the  head-quarters  of 
Gen.  Lafayette  duringthe  Revolutionary 
war.  It  stands  on  the  northwest  corner 
of  Main  and  20th  Streets,  and  is  said  to 
be  the  first  dwelling  erected  in  Rich- 
mond, and  was  among  those  spared  by 
the  incendiary  fire  of  1781.  Our  second 
picture  delineates  the  celebrated  Monu- 
ment Church,  erected  in  1S13,  and  dedi- 
cated May  4,  1814.  It  stands  on  the 
site  of  the  Richmond  Theatre.  On  the 
north-westerly  side,  within  the  porch,  is 
the  monument  upon  which  is  the  follow- 
ing inscription  :     "  In  memory  of  the 

awful  calamity  that,  by  the  providence  of  God,  fell  on  the  city  on 
the  night  of  the  26th  of  December,  in  the  year  of  Christ  1811, 
whereby,  in  the  sudden  and  dreadful  conflagration  of  the  Rich- 
mond Theatre,  many  citizens  of  different  ages  and  both  sexes, 
distinguished  for  talents  and  for  virtues,  respected  and  beloved, 
perished  in  the  flames,  and  in  one  short  moment  public  joy  and 
private  happiness  were  changed  into  universal  lamentation,  this 
monument  is  erected  and  the  adjoining  church  dedicated  to  the 
worship  of  Almighty  God,  that,  in  all  future  times,  the  remem- 
brance of  this  mournful  event,  on  the  spot  where  it  happened,  and 
where  the  remains  of  the  sufferers  are  deposited  in  one  urn,  may 
be  united  with  acts  of  penitence  and  devotion."  On  Thursday, 
the  26th  of  December,  1811,  the  theatre  on  Shockoe  Hill  was  at- 
tended by  an  immense  number  of  people.  The  pantomime  en- 
titled, "Raymond  and  Agnes,  or  the  Bleeding  Nun/'  was  to 
have  closed  the  amusements  of  the  evening.  In  the  first  act  of 
this  play  one  of  the  scenes  exhibited  a  robber's  cave,  which  was 
illuminated  by  a  chandelier.  Between  the  acts  this  was  raised 
without  being  extinguished,  setting  on  fire  a  portion  of  the  scenery, 
and  in  a  very  few  minutes  the  whole  of  the  combustible  material 
was  in  a  blaze.  Egress  being  very  difficult,  owing  to  the  real  dan- 
ger and  the  panic  that  existed,  nearly  a  hundred  persons  perished 
in  the  flames,  among  whom  were  his  Excellency  George  William 
Smith,  governor  of  the  State,  and  several  members  of  Congress, 
and  many  other  persons  of  distinction.  Many  who  escaped  with 
their  lives  were  much  burned,  and  some  were  killed  by  throwing 
themselves  from  the  windows,  or  were  trampled  to  death  by  the 
rush  of  the  multitude.  The  church  stands  on  Broad  Street,  and 
is  of  the  Episcopal  denomination.     The  following  account  of  this 
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awful  catastrophe  is  from  the  Richmond  Standard  of  December 
27,1811:  "Last  night  the  play-house  in  this  city  was  crowded 
with  an  unue-ual  audience.  There  could  not  have  been  less  than 
600  persons  in  the  house.-  Just  before  the  conclusion  of  the  play, 
the  scenery  caught  fire,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  whole  building 
was  wrapt  in  flames.  It  is  already  ascertained  that  sixty-one  per- 
sons were  devoured  by  the  most  terrific  element.  The  editor  of 
this  paper  was  in  the  house  when  the  ever-to-be- remembered  de- 
plorable accident  occurred.  He  is  informed  that  the  scenery  took 
fire  in  the  back  part  of  the  house,  by  raising  a  chandelier  ;  that 
the  boy  who  was  ordered  by  some  of  the  players  to  raise  it,  stated 
that  if  he  did  so  the  scenery  would  take  fire,  when  he  was  com- 
manded in  a  peremptory  manner  to  hoist  it.  The  boy  obeyed, 
and  the  fire  was  instantly  communicated  to  the  scenery.  He  gave 
the  alarm  in  the  rear  of  the  stage,  and  requested  some  of  the  at- 
tendants to  cut  the  cords  by  which  the  combustible  materials  were 
suspended.  The  person  whose  duty  it  was  to  perform  this  busi- 
ness, became  panic  struck,  and  sought  his  own  safety.  This  un- 
fortunately happened  at  a  time  when  one  of  the  performers  was 
playing  near  the  orchestra,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  stage,  with 
its  horrid  danger,  was  obscured  from  the  audience  by  a  curtain. 
The  flames  spread  with  almost  the  rapidity  of  lightning ;  and  the 
fire  falling  from  the  ceiling  upon  the  performer,  was  the  first  no- 
tice which  the  people  had  of  their  danger.  Even  then  many  sup- 
posed it  to  he  part  of  the  play,  and  were  for  a  little  time  restrained 
from  flight  by  a  cry  from  the  stage  that  there  was  no  danger. 
Tho  performers  and  their  attendants  in  vain  endeavored  to  tear 
down  the  scenery.  The  fire  flashed  in  every  part  of  the  house 
with  a  rapidity  horrible  and  astonishing.     No  person,  who  was 


not  present,  can  form  any  idea  of  this 
unexampled  scene  of  human  distress. 
The  editor  being  not  far  from  the  door, 
was  among  the  first  to  escape.  No 
words  can  express  his  horror,  when,  on 
turning  round,  he  discovered  the  whole 
building  to  be  in  flames.  There  was 
but  one  door  for  the  greatest  part  of  the 
audience  to  pass.  Men,  women  and 
children,  were  pressing  upon  each  other, 
while  tho  flames  were  seizing  upon  those 
behind.  The  editor  went  tp  the  differ- 
ent windows,  which  were  very  high,  and 
implored  his  fellow-creatures  to  save 
their  lives  by  jumping  out  of  them. 
Those  nearest  the  windows,  ignorant  of 
their  danger,  were  afraid  to  leap  down, 
whilst  those  behind  them  were  seen 
catching  on  fire  and  writhing  in  the 
greatest  agonies  of  pain  and  distress. 
At  length,  those  behind,  urged  by  the 
pressing  flames,  pushed  those  who  were 
nearest  to  the  windows,  and  people  of 
every  description  began  to  fall  one  upon 
another;  some  with  their  clothes  on  fire, 
others  half  roasted.  The  editor,  with 
the  assistance  of  others,  caught  several 
of  those  whom  he  had  begged  to  leap 
from  the  windows.  Fathers  and  moth- 
ers were  deploring  the  loss  of  their 
children  ;  children  the  loss  of  their  pa- 
rents. Husbands  were  heard  to  lament 
their  lost  companions.  The  people  were 
seen  wringing  their  hands  and  beating 
their  breasts ;  and  those  that  had  se- 
cured themselves,  seemed  to  suffer  great- 
er torments  than  those  who  were  envel- 
oped in  flames.  A  sad  gloom  pervades 
this  place,  and  every  countenance  is 
cast  down  to  the  earth.  Imagine  what 
cannot  be  described.  The  most  distant 
and  implacable  enemy,  and  the  most 
savage  barbarians,  will  condole  our  un- 
happy lot.  All  those  who  were  in  the 
pit  escaped,  and  had  cleared  themselves 
from  the  house  before  those  in  the  boxes  could  get  down.  Those 
from  above  were  pushing  each  other  down  the  steps,  when  the 
hindermost  might  have  got  out  by  leaping  into  the  pit.  A  gen- 
tleman and  lady,  who  otherwise  would  have  perished,  had  their 
lives  saved  by  being  providentially  thrown  from  the  second  boxes. 
There  would  not  have  been  the  least  difficulty  in  descending  from 
the  first  boxes  into  the  pit."  The  next  sketch  represents  the  mar- 
ble statue  of  Washington,  by  Houdon,  which  was  erected  in  1788, 
during  the  lifetime  of  Washington.  This  statue  has  great  celeb- 
rity, the  head  being  remarkably  fine,  and  pronounced  an  admira- 
ble likeness.  It  is  the  standard  authority  for  sculptors  in  model- 
ling the  head.  An  original  cast  of  this  statue  is  in  the  possession 
of  the  Boston  Afhenxum,  and  stands,  or  did  recently,  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  building.  The  following  inscription  on  the  pe- 
destal at  Richmond  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Madison :  "  The 
General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  have  caused 
this  statue  to1>e  erected,  as  a  monument  of  affection  and  gratitude 
to  George  Washington,  who,  uniting  to  the  endowments  of  a  hero 
the  virtues  of  the  patriot,  and  exerting  both  in  establishing  the 
liberties  of  his  country,  has  rendered  his  name  dear  to  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and  given  the  world  an  example  of  true  glory."  The 
Henrico  county  court  house  and  jails,  represented  in  the  last  pic- 
ture, form  a  picturesque  group  of  buildiugs  on  Main  Street,  with- 
out any  pretensions  to  architectural  elegance.  The  James  River 
is  seen  in  the  distance. 


THE   MONUMENTAL   CHURCH,   RICHMOND,  VA. 


SNAKES  IN  ABYSSINIA. 

What  was  the  spiral  thing  that  rolled  and  unrolled  itself  at  the 
end  of  a  branch,  some  inches  from  my  face'?  A  slender  serpent 
some  two  feet  in  length,  yel- 
low as  a  dead  leaf,  with  a  black 
ribbon  on  the  spine.  Let  it 
bite  the  most  robust  man,  and 
he  is  dead  in  a  few  hours.  I 
bounded  back.  But  how  shall 
I  describe  my  terror  on  seeing 
the  ground  at  my  feet,  the 
branches  over  my  head,  the 
trunks  at  my  side,  alive  with 
hundreds  upon  hundreds  of 
these  reptiles,  some  motion- 
less as  a  corpse,  others  slowly 
wavering  in  the  sunbeams  that 
filtered  through  the  leaves  !  I 
felt  the  fascination  of  Medusa ; 
overcome  with  fear,  I  would 
have  given  the  world  for  a  free 
passage,  and  the  power  to  fly. 
Yet  1  seemed  rooted  to  this 
perilous  ground,  not  daring  to 
make  a  step  for  fear  of  contact 
with  some  of  these  horrible 
animals.  ^My  legs,  feet,  chest 
aud  arms  were  bare,  which 
made  my  position  yet  more 
dangerous.  Nevertheless, 
something  must  be  done. 
Making  myself  as  small  as 
possible,  that  the  least  twig 
might  not  be  touched;  gath- 
ering the  folds  of  my  mantle 
around  me,  and  shuddering 
lest  they  might  inclose  a  ser- 
pent; measuring  every  space 
with  my  eye ;  now  on  all  fours ; 
now  striking  down  an  erected 
head  with  the  butt  of  my  rifle ; 
now  bounding  over  fallen 
trunks,  whose  cavities  seemed 
alive  with  snakes — I  struggled 
on  for  some  five  minutes, 
which  seemed  an  age.  At 
length,  the  ground  becoming 
clearer,  I  began  running  like 
a  madman  through  the  brakes 
in  which  I  had  just  found  it  so 
difficult  to  walk.  A  few  bounds 
brought  me  on  tho  dry  bed  of 
the  torrent,  ten  steps  from  our 
tent. — A.  Vassyieres's  Travels. 
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olth.  I  \  OF  THE  PICKWICK  PAPERS. 

Mr.  Dickons  linn  lately  been  issuing  what  in  called  a 
popular  edition  (wlmt  edition  is  not  popular?)  of  hie 
works,  in  which  he  treats  us  to  this  little  account  ol 
tho  origin  of  Pickwick,  and  how  eagerly  we  rush  he- 
hind  the  econcR  to  sec  how  they  contrived  the  thunder. 
"I  was  a  young  man  of  thrcennd-twenty  when  the 
present  publishers,  attracted  by  some  pieces  I  was  nt 
that  time  writing  in  tho  Morning  Chronicle  newspaper 
(of  which  ono  series  had  lately  been  collected  and  pub- 
lished in  two  volumes,  illustrated  by  my  esteemed 
friend  Mr.  George  Oruikshunk,}  waited  upon,  mo  to 
propose  a  something  that  should  ho  published  in  shil- 
ling numbers — then  only  known  to  me,  or  I  believe  to 
anybody  else,  by  a  dim  recollection  of  certain  Intermi- 
nable novel*  in  that  form  which  used  to  be  curried 
about  tho  country  by  peddlers,  and  over  some  of  which 
I  remember  to  have  shed  innumerable  tears  before  I 
had  served  my  apprenticeship  to  Life.  When  I  open- 
ed my  door  in  Furnival's  Inn  to  tho  managing  partner 
who  represented  the  firm,  I  recognized  in  him  tho  per- 
son from  whose  hands  I  had  bought  two  or  three  years 
previously,  and  whom  I  had  never  seen  before  or  since, 
my  first  copy  of  the  magazine  in  which  mv  first  effu- 
sion— dropped  stealthily  one  evening  at  twilight,  with 
fear  and  trembling,  into  a  dark  letter-box,  in  n  dark 
office,  up  a  dark  court  in  Fleet  street — appeared  in  all 
tho  glory  of  print ;  on  which  memorable  occasion — 
how  well  I  recollect  it ! — I  walked  down  to  Westmin- 
ster Hull  and  turned  into  it  for  hulf  an  hour,  because 
my  eyes  were  so  dimmed  with  joy  and  pride  that  they 
could  not  bear  the  street,  and  were  not  fit  to  bo  seen 
there.  I  told  my  visitor  of  tho  coincidence,  which  we 
both  hailed  as  a  good  omen,  and  so  fell  to  business. 
Tho  idea  propounded  to  me  was  that  the  monthly  some- 
thing should  be  a  vehicle  for  certain  plates  to  bo  exe- 
cuted by  Mr.  Seymour;  and  there  was  a  notion,  either 
on  the  part  of  the  admirable  humorous  artist  or  of  my 
visitor  (I  forgot  which),  that  a  '  Nirarod  Club,'  tho 
members  of  which  were  to  go  out  shooting,  fishing, 
and  so  forth,  and  getting  themselves  into  difficulties, 
through  their  want  of  dexterity,  would  be  the  best 
moans  of  introducing  these.  I  objected,  on  considera- 
tion, that,  although  born  and  apparently  bred  in  the 
country,  I  was  no  groat  sportsman,  except  in  regard  to 
all  kinds  of  locomotion  ;  that  the  idea  was  not  novel, 
and  had  been  already  much  used  ;  that  it  would  be  in- 
finitely better  for  tho  plates  to  arise  naturally  out  of  the 
text ;  and  that  I  should  like  to  take  my  own  way,  with 
a  freer  range  of  English  scenes  and  people,  and  was 
afraid  I  should  ultimately  do  so  in  any  case,  whatever 
course  I  might  prescribe  to  myself  at  starting.  My 
views  being  deforced  to,  I  thought  of  Mr.  Pickwick, 
and  wrote  the  first  number — from  the  proof-sheets  of 
which  Mr.  Seymour  made  his  drawing  of  tho  Club, 
and  that  happy  portrait  of  its  founder  by  which  he  is 
always  recognized,  and  which  may  be  said  to  have 
made  him  a  reality.  I  connected  Mr.  Pickwick  with  a 
club  because  of  the  original  suggestion,  and  I  put  in 
Mr.  Winkle  expressly  for  the  use  of  Mr.  Seymour. 
We  started  with  a  number  of  twenty-four  pages  in- 
stead of  thirty-two,  and  four  illustrations  in  lieu  of  a  couple.  Mr. 
Seymour's  sudden  and  lamented  death  before  the  second  number 
was  published  brought  about  a  quick  decision  upon  a  point  already 
in  agitation  ;  the  number  became  one  of  thirty-two  pages,  with 
two  illustrations,  and  remained  so  to  the  end.  My  friends  told 
me  it  was  a  low,  cheap  form  of  publication,  by  which  1  should 
ruin  my  rising  hopes  ;  and  how  right  my  friends  turned  out  to  be, 
every  body  now  knows.  '  Boz,'  my  signature  in  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  appended  to  the  monthly  cover  of  this  book,  and  re- 
tained long  afterward,  was  the  nickname  of  a  pet  child,  a  younger 
brother,  whom  I  had  dubbed  Moses,  in  honor  of  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,  which,  being  facetiously  pronounced  through  the  nose, 
became  Boses,  and  being  shortened,  became  Boz.  'Boz'  was  a 
very  familiar  household  word  to  me  long  before  I  was  an  author, 
and  so  I  come  to  adopt  it."  $ 


COUNTRY  SCHOOLS  FIFTY  YEARS  AGO. 

The  following  amusing  sketch  is  extracted  from  the  Glasgow 
Mail : — "  After  leaving  old  Nanny's,  I  went  for  a  quarter  to  Mr. 
Strap,  who  practised  the  trade  of  a  weaver,  while  he  exercised  the 
profession  of  a  school-master.  The  cost  of  my  board  was  one- 
half  boll  of  oatmeal,  and  my  school  fees  amounted  to  the  sum  of 


Washington's  statue,  Richmond,  va. 


eighteen  pence.  It  was  expected  that  my  aunt,  who  had  long  re- 
sided 1n  the  city,  would  see  to  the  improvement  of  my  manners, 
while  Mr.  Strap  superintended  my  education.  She  instructed  me 
to  be  sure  and  take  off  my  bonnet  when  I  went  in,  and  not  to  say 
fat  (Anglice  what)  when  1  did  not  hear,  but  what's  yer  wull,  and 
not  to  call  the  master  Jamie  Strap,  but  Maister  Strap.  The 
school-room  was  in  an  old-fashioned  two-storyed  house,  in  the 
gable  of  which  was  the  school-door.  On  approaching  I  could  not 
help  admiring  it,  and  thinking  to  myself  what  a  difference  there 
was  between  this  grand  stone  building  and  old  Nanny's  turf  hut. 
We  entered  without  ceremony,  and  I  was  introduced  as  a  new 
scholar  from  the  country.  In  the  farther  end  of  the  room  sat  the 
master  at  his  loom,  and  in  front  of  him  sat  the  scholars  on  forms, 
arranged  the  one  behind  the  other.  In  another  corner  was  his 
daughter,  a  stout  red-haired  girl,  hearing  lessons  and  filling  pirns 
at  the  same  time.  The  master  was  a  little  wiry  body,  with  a 
broad  blue  bonnet  which  he  always  wore.  He  did  not  wear  a 
coat,  but  had  a  6leeved  vest,  long  in  the  body,  and  striped  across. 
His  knee-breeks  were  of  good  corduroy,  and  beautiful  rig-and-fur 
blue  stockings  adorned  his  legs.     At  his  right  hand  were  two  nails 

J>rojecting  from  the  wall,  on  which  hung  two  whips,  called  the 
ang  whups  and  the  short  whups.  When  he  wished  to  punish  those 
that  were  on  the  nearest  form  he  used  the  short  whurts ;  those  on 


the  other  torms  were  corrected  with  the  long  u-hups. 
On  a  shelf  were  a  number  of  dried  rhubarb  stalks — 
these  were  the  school  prizes,  and  very  proud  was  the 
boy,  who,  for  diligence  or  good  conduct,  got  one  of 
these  to  make  a  toot  in  horn.  A*  soon  as  my  aunt  left 
me,  he  called  me  up  to  the  side  of  the  loom  to  let  him 
hear  what  I  could  do.  »*h*-u  I  had  read  a  few  verses 
he  sutd,  '  Vcrra  weel,  my  man ;  ye're  no  that  ill  a 
nad'-r,  but  v<  r  pronovaaAtaaaun'j  no  very  guid.'  I  was 
tit  to  my  seal  to  make  room  for  another  All 
the  lessons  were  given  individually  in  the  same  man- 
ner. The  fear  of  the  u:hup$  kept  us  bu*y  in  our  teats. 
Correct  pronunciation  was  what  he  most  prided  him- 
self in.  His  leading  principle  was  that  all  words 
should  be  pronounced  a*  they  an:  » pel  led.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  ffh n,  uf  the  Old  Kirk,  came  one  day  to  ex- 
amine the  ichoolj  and  corrected  one  of  the  toys  for 
mispronouncing  the  word  through.  '  The  laddie's 
richt,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Strap,  '  throo  may  do,  but  thnxh's 
the  tiling  ;  it  spells  that,  at  any  rate.'  He  was  quite 
disgusted  with  the  new-fangled  mode  of  pronouncing 
Israel  and  Capernaum.  '  It's  a  great  sin,'  he  said, 
'  to  chip  the  words  of  Scripture,  ftrralc  and  Capimtim 
dinna  sound  near  sac  wcel  as  Izzraicl  and  Cupirnatcm.'  " 


THK  THOUSAND  ISLANDS. 


Nothing  can  possibly  exceed  in  singularity  the  scene 
which  presents  itself  to  the  traveller,  on  entering  that 
vast  expanse  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  known,  on  account 
of  its  innumerable  channels  amongst  the  granite  rocki, 
as  the  Thousand  Inlands.  Here  Nature  appears  to 
have  used  her  utmost  fancy  in  preparing  a  grand  pro- 
scenium to  feast  the  wanderer's  eve,  ere  it  reaches  the 
vast  open  Bene  of  fresh  water  which  he  is  about  to 
launch  out  upon.  Of  immense  width,  the  St.  Law- 
rence winds  in  arms  of  every  dimension,  through  a 
rocky  country,  which  is  singularly  contracted  with  the 
comparatively  fiat  and  tame  scene  we  had  just  left  be- 
hind. Here,  in  fact,  in  ages  long  gone  by,  the  mighty 
stream,  probably  pent  up  in  the  vast  inland  basin  of 
North  America,  urged  its  vexed  waters  against  that 
portion  of  the  primitive  barrier  which  visibly  extends 
from  the  granite  mountains  of  the  east,  over  to  the 
dividing  ridge  between  the  wild  regions  of  Hudson's 
Bay  and  the  tributary  waters  of  the  Ottawa  and  tho 
St.  Lawrence.  Here,  by  some  tremendous  effort,  which 
has  evidently  shaken  the  whole  country,  from  Kings- 
ton, at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Lake  Ontario,  to  the 
other  side  of  the  region  through  which  the  granite 
ridge  pursues  its  north-westerly  course,  the  river  has 
once  rushed  over  a  sheet  of  cascades  and  rapids  many 
miles  in  breadth,  which  now  have  disappeared,  and, 
amid  the  torn  and  denuded  masses  of  electric  granite, 
the  mighty  Iroquois,  silently,  but  swiftly  wends  its  un- 
disturbed way  to  the  rapids  many  leagues  below.  Most 
of  the  Thousand  Islands  are  covered  with  dense  masses 
of  forest  trees ;  and  some  of  these  woody  isles,  low 
and  flat,  give  the  idea  of  the  tranquil  scenes  of  an 
Italian  lagoon,  as  seen  in  the  heated,  but  pure  atmos- 
phere and  sky  of  a  Canadian  autumn  ;  others  are  split 
and  rent  into  a  variety  of  fantastic  forms,  and  present  views  ot 
singular  wildness  ;  again,  at  another  turn  of  the  labyrinthine  chan- 
nel, we  pass  under  a  frowning  wall  of  precipitous  rock,  covered 
with  the  moss  and  lichens  of  ages,  and  on  whose  bare  tops,  where 
never  yet  has  man  set  bis  foot,  the  hoary  pine  or  fir  lifts  its  proud 
dark  head,  supported  only  by  the  finger-like  fibres  of  which  its 
few  but  firmly- clasping  bare  roots  are  formed.  Then,  again, 
another  fairy  picture  presents  itself,  in  groves  growing,  as  it  were, 
out  of  the  water,  and  apparently  stopping  all  further  progress  ; 
whilst,  in  a  single  second,  the  verdant  curtain  is  drawn,  and  tho 
eye  wanders  over  a  vast  tract  of  rippling  water,  broken,  here  and 
there,  only  by  a  few  6mall  rocks  projecting  above  its  surface,  and 
bounded  by  the  ancient  and  interminable  forests  of  the  main  land. 
But  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  descriptions  of  scenery  having  no 
parallel  as  a  whole,  and  through  which  even  a  steamboat  requires 
a  day  to  traverse ;  and  which,  to  be  truly  felt  in  all  its  varied 
grandeur,  should  be  observed  at  leisure. — Canadian  Scenery. 


A  lifo  in  which  happiness  is  sought  supremely  is  at  best  a  robe 
which  has  a  wrong  as  well  as  a  right  side,  a  vessel  in  which  the 
figures  so  pleasantly  raised  on  one  surface  are  sank  and  hollow 
on  the  other. 
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[Written  for  BaUou'n  Pictorial.] 
TO  CLARA  RICH  TER. 

UT   UUUQ   GRAY. 

Never  in  vain  true  souls  to  heaven  aspire; 
Never  in  vain  truo  poet  waked  the  lyre; 
Nor  shall  the  soul  which  soars  with  noble  song, 
Faint  in  its  flight,  but  evermore  grow  strong. 

Llfo's  undellgbt  may  not  onslavo  the  soul; 
Ever  within  the  heart  the  ceaseless  roll 
Of  noblo  thought  may  break  away  tho  bond 
Of  sin,  and  bear  us  to  truo  life  beyond. 

When  noblo  thoughts  inspire  tho  unquiet  soul, 
How  calm  It  grows,  and  Low  tLo  dread  control 
Of  earth  is  weakened  by  tLo  breath  of  peaco, 
As  all  tho  spirit's  wild  unrest  doth  cease! 

Through  all  the  empyrean,  rising  fast, 
Joyful  and  light,  aside  all  cares  are  cast, 
And.  shedding  gladness  on  the  human  race, 
How  wings  tho  soul  to  heaven — its  resting-place! 

Then,  if  within  thou  hear'st  the  angel-call, 
To  thee  'tis  given  in  the  hearts  of  ail 
To  live  in  song  forover.  and  to  make 
TLyself  a  name  beloved  for  beauty's  sate. 

Ambrosial  melodies  may  wake  thy  soul, 
As  winds  ambrosial  o'er  the  harp-strings  roll ; 
And  clear  revealings  of  tho  future  come 
TJnto  thy  Bpirit,  no  longer  vainly  dumb. 

There  may  be  in  thyself  an  unknown  power 
To  rise  and  sing,  and  at  the  fitting  hour 
Give  to  thy  life  a  glorious  fruition. 
By  Heaven  granted,  a  divine  commission. 

0,  listen  to  the  voice  within,  and  rise 
Above  tbine  earthly  self,  to  fill  the  skies 
With  sacred  voices  from  tho  inner  shrine, 
Whose  glimpsings  are  of  glories  all  divine. 

Fear  not  to  givo  thy  inspiration  forth 
TJnto  the  world,  until  from  south,  and  north, 
And  east,  and  west,  all  men  shall  feel  within 
The  eternal  loveliness  which  hatcth  sin. 

And  from  earth's  lowliness  shall  turn  to  rise, 
And  seek  the  land  of  life  beyond  the  skies. 
And  what  matter  if  thy  name  shall  perish? 
The  thoughts  thou  wakest  tho  world  shall  cherish, 

Life  of  its  life,  breath  of  its  breath,  and  be 

By  them  led  onward  to  the  majesty, 

And  the  glory  of  God's  secret  place, 

To  see,  with  hearts  made  pure.  His  holy  face. 

Then,  lady,  nover  doubt  that  power  is  given 
To  teach  somo  human  heart  the  way  to  heaven ; 
Faint  not,  but  ever  true  and  earnest  be : 
"As  is  thy  faith,  so  shall  it  be  to  thee." 

Rise,  rise,  and  shun  the  grovelling  earth, 
Where  noble  thought  is  aye  opprest  by  dearth! 
Thy  native  place  was  heaven — to  that  aspire ; 
"  Spirit  thy  source,  he  spirit  thy  desire." 

i   —■—   » 
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"Hallo,  old  fellow,  I  say,  what  are  you  thinking  of,  to  sit 
here  so  luxuriously,  when  the  whole  place  is  astir  with  that  picnic 
affair?" 

The  speaker,  a  young  man  of  five-and-twenty,  with  animated 
countenance  and  wide-awake  manner,  stood  in  the  door-way,  rest- 
less to  be  off,  and  scarce  able  to  stay  for  answer.  The  person 
thus  addressed,  an  aristocratic,  elegant  gentleman,  slightly  older, 
merely  condescended  to  turn  hi3  head  very  indolently,  and  calmly 
reply : 

"Precisely  the  reason  why  I  am  sitting  here  so  quietly.  I  never 
mix  with  these  crowds  of  rustics,  to  be  bored  by  somo  little  coun- 
try belle ;  it's  hard  enough  to  play  the  agreeable  to  a  fine  woman — 
but  rural  misses !"  And  with  a  significant  shrug  ho  resumed  his 
Havana. 

"  Well,"  gaily  returned  Harry  Hazel,  "  ckacun  a  sou  gout.  I  like 
the  gipsies,  and  have  amused  myself  very  well  with  them  before 
now.  But  I'll  start  on,  and  dash  all  hopefal  curiosity  by  the  an- 
nouncement that  you're  not  coming." 

"Pray  do  so,  and  success  a  la  bonne  hettre,"  was  the  rejoinder 
that  issued  from  the  blue  wreaths  of  enveloping  smoke,  as  the 
light,  quick  ring  of  Harry's  boot-heels  on  tho  stairs  announced  his 
departure. 

Edgar  Thornton  and  Hairy  Hazel  were  firm  friends,  notwith- 
standing their  great  dissimilarity  in  thought,  mind  and  habit,  find 
a  few  days  previous  to  the  opening  of  this  story,  had  come  down 
to  the  secluded  village  of  Glendale  for  a  fortnight's  gunning  and 
fishing.  "With  his  usual  off-hand  familiarity,  the  latter  had  already 
made  the  acquaintance  of  most  all  the  resident  celebrities,  and  se- 
cured the  "post  of  cavalier  to  the  prettiest  girl  in  town,  for  the  oc- 
casion of  tho  said  picnic. 

"Foolish  boy!"  said  Thornton,  to  himself,  as  he  saw  Harry 
spring  into  his  phaeton  and  dash  off  in  the  direction  of  a  certain 
■white  cottage  ;  "  how  little  is  requisite  for  his  happiness ;  a  fine 
horse,  a  pretty  new  face,  and  a  spirited  flirtation.  Yet  I  envy 
him  sometimes ;  he  enjoys  more  than  I,  with  my  fastidious  tastes 
and  Epicurean  exclusiveness.  Well,  twenty-eight  is  young  to 
tire  of  the  world,  and  Dame  Fortune's  favors." 


At  this  juncture  his  meditations  wore  interrupted  by  his  land- 
lady, who  apologized  for  her  intrusion  by  saying  that  Mrs. Bolton 
was  below  stairs,  and  wished  to  sec  him.  Thornton's  mental 
ejaculation  would  hardly  have  been  considered  flattering,  had  it 
been  hoard  by  tho  lady;  sho  had  pertinaciously  captured  him  for 
her  parties  as  the  chief  bill  of  attraction,  and  unhesitatingly  availed 
herself  of  his  servicos  (which,  by  the  way,  she  had  a  peculiar  facul- 
ty to  call  out),  ever  since  his  advent  in  Glendale ;  and  as  she  was 
wealthy,  gossiping,  and  the  leader  of  tou  in  the  littlo  place,  no  one 
presumed  to  rebel  against  or  comment  on  her  wholesale  appro- 
priation of  the  elegant  stranger. 

Every  time  Thornton  had  been  pressed  into  the  service,  he  had 
resolved  to  remain  steeled  to  all  artifices  in  future ;  but  on  each 
succeeding  occasion  was  as  helplessly  drawn  into  tho  current 
again,  till  at  last  he  prepared  to  resign  himself  to  the  lady's  com- 
mands without.useless  resistance.  He  descended  to  the  parlor, 
wondering  why  Ills  visitor  was  not  away  to  the  party  with  the  rest 
of  Glendale.     A  few  words  sufficed  to  explain. 

"Ah,  Mr.  Thornton  !"  exclaimed  the  noisy,  dashing  woman, 
seizing  him  by  the  hand;  "I've  absolutely  come  to  carry  you  off! 
Not  a  word  of  excuse — I  must  have  you  accompany  me  on  this 
occasion ;  so  take  your  hat,  and  put  on  your  best  behaviour." 

Notwithstanding  his  dread  of  this  Amazon,  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  he  would  not  for  once  have  asserted  his  independence, 
but  Mrs.  Belton  added  : 

"  You  see,  my  dear  sir,  I  lent  my  carriage  to  a  friend,  relying 
on  you  to  carry  me  to  tho  grounds." 

There  was  no  help  for  it ;  every  avenue  of  escape  was  closed, 
and  Thornton  groaned  inwardly  at  the  prospect  of  a  drive  with  his 
boisterous  companion,  tete-a-tete,  two  miles,  and  beiug  bored  to 
death  the  remainder  of  the  day.  With  the  best  grace  he  could  as- 
sume, he  handed  Mrs.  Belton  into  the  carriage,  and,  determined 
to  cut  short  his  misery,  put  his  horso  to  the  utmost  speed  consis- 
tent with  propriety,  thus  reaching  the  scene  of  action  in  about  half 
the  time  the  trip  was  usually  accomplished.  Their  appearance 
was  eagerly  welcomed,  but  Hazel  mischievously  whispered  : 

"  0  Edgar,  how  shockingly  you  have  deteriorated  in  taste  ! — 
refuse  your  dearest  chum,  and  listen  to  this  dulcinea !  If  you  had 
applied  in  season,  I  could  have  helped  you  to  a  daintier  bit  of 
femininity  than  that."  And  he  glanced  mirthfully  at  the  full- 
blown, very  expanded  Mrs.  B.,  who  was  vigorously  addressing 
everybody  in  roach,  and  fanning  herself  with  as  much  action  as 
would  amply  have  sufficed  to  set  a  windmill  in  motion. 

"Don't  mention  it,  Hazel.  I'm  worthy  to  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  list  of  martyrs." 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  Thornton  wandered  away  from 
the  revellers,  and  stood  awhile  leaning  over  a  rustic  bridge,  gazing 
listlessly  into  the  water ;  a  rustle  of  silk  caused  him  to  look  up, 
and  he  saw  a  female  figure  of  unparalleled  elegance,  habited  in  a 
lilac  dress,  with  a  veil  thrown  over  her  luxuriant  dark  hatr,  pass 
rapidly  by.  There  was  an  airy  grace  and  lightnass  in  every  step, 
while  the  face,  of  which  he  merely  caught  a  glimpse,  was  fit  to  have 
served  an  artist  as  a  model  for  Zenobia.  Scarcely  had  sho  disap- 
peared, than  he  slowly  followed  in  the  same  direction,  and  arrived 
at  the  picnic  grounds  just  in  time  to  find  her  seated  among  a  group 
of  eager  listeners,  whom  she  was  amusing  with  a  wittingly  told 
incident.  At  this  moment  Hazel  passed  along,  and  seizing  him 
by  the  arm,  Thornton  exclaimed  : 

"  Harry,  who  is  that  beautiful  woman  V 

"  0  ho  !  a  rustic  party  is  not  so  devoid  of  beauty  after  all  ? 
That  is  Miss  Clara  Endicott,  the  belle  of .  Come,  I'll  intro- 
duce you  to  her." 

Admiration  was  stronger  than  the  fear  of  ridicule,  so  Thornton 
was  presented  to  the  lady,  who  merely  nodded  to  him  politely, 
and  immediately  proceeded  with  her  story.  Her  new  acquain- 
tance was  astonished  at  the  coolness  of  his  reception ;  and  greatly 
piqued,  resolved  to  teach  her  his  importance,  which  had  never 
before  been  questioned.  But  when  at  the  conclusion  of  the  anec- 
dote she  turned  to  him,  and  in  a  most  bewitching  manner  com- 
menced an  animated  conversation,  quite  won  over  by  such  frank 
simplicity,  he  concluded  to  pocket  his  offended  dignity  for  the 
present,  watching  instead  the  various  changes  of  her  beautiful 
countenance,  and  the  sparkle  of  the  finest  pair  of  dark  eyes  he 
ever  remembered  to  have  seen. 

-  Edgar  Thornton  had  been  fortune's  favorite,  until  her  favors, 
dispensed  with  too  liberal  hand,  had  ceased  to  bo  regarded  as 
such.  Highly  gifted  by  nature  in  mind  and  body,  left  master  of 
himself  and  property  at  an  early  age,  he  had  been  flattered  by  all 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  till  wearied  by  this  unceasing 
round,  he  had  sought  a  stimulus  in  travel,  and  finally  settling 
down  in  London  and  Paris  alternately,  for  five  years,  until  Hazel, 
his  volatile  cousin,  and  companion  for  the  latter  part  of  the  term, 
persuaded  him  to  return  to  America  for  a  visit.  After  a  very  lit- 
tle while,  however,  even  the  most  fashionable  watering-places 
seemed  stupid,  compared  with  the  brilliant  gaiety  of  similar  Eu- 
ropean resorts,  and  wishing  to  remain  a  few  weeks  in  some  quiet 
spot  remote  from  such  society  as  repays  nothing  for  its  exactions, 
the  secluded  village  of  Glendale  had  been  chosen  ;  but,  being  in- 
stantly seized  upon  by  Mrs.  Belton,  Thornton  had  determined  to 
leave  speedily,  when  the  appearance  of  Miss  Endicott  unsettled 
his  plans. 

Now  it  must  bo  confessed  that  the  lady  in  question  was  sadly 
given  to  coquetry,  and  the  afternoon  was  not  ended  before  sho 
perceived  the  decided  effect  of  her  wit  and  beauty ;  so  just  as 
Thornton  flattered  himself  on  having  made  an  exceedingly  pleas- 
ant impression  on  the  lady's  miud,  the  easy,  lively  tone  of  con- 
versation hitherto  sustained,  was  suddenly  cut  short  by  her 
exclaiming : 

"  What  flat  affairs  these  country  parties  are  !  I  hope  you  are 
not  so  wearied  as  I  am  with  this  one." 


"  You  seemed  to  enjoy  yourself  very  much  a  short  time  ago,  in 
rolating  that  story,"  Thornton  replied,  with  a  shade  of  pique. 

"  0,  one  must  support  tho  reputation  of  being  agreeable,  you 
know;  beside,  it  amused  mo  to  see  the  simple  wonder  displayed 
by  these  good  people.  But  I  sec  they  arc  laying  the  tables;  let 
us  go  and  watch  the  process  ;  anything  to  relieve  this  emiui!"  And 
gracefully  gathering  up  the  folds  of  her  rich  mantle,  the  lady  care- 
lessly accepted  the  escort  of  her  secretly  irritated  cavalier. 

Never  had  Thornton  met  with  so  decidedly  provoking  a  case. 
He  who  had  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  set  the  stamp  on  beauty 
before  it  passed  current — who  had  been  a  shining  mark  for  tho 
fairest  to  exercise  their  arts  upon,  and  who  had  always  been 
greeted  by  sweeter  smiles  and  increased  display  of  fascination, 
until  he  had  somewhat  naturally  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  he 
had  only  to  propose  to  be  accepted  by  any  woman — was  now 
treated  like  a  mere  youth — actually  patronized  by  the  most  bril- 
liant lady  of  his  acquaintance,  many  though  the  foreign  belles  ho 
had  met  and  admired ;  treated  with  condescension  by  the  very 
woman  whom  of  all  others  he  most  wished  to  impress  favorably. 
And  yet,  such  is  the  inconsistency  of  man's  nature,  her  sang  froid 
but  made  him  more  determined  to  awake  an  interest  in  her  heart. 

Perhaps  Miss  Endicott  perceived  this  ;  for  while  she  continued 
to  treat  him  with  gay  indifference,  she  quietly  exhibited  the  most 
sparkling  wit  and  charming  grace,  until  Thornton  was  roused  to 
a  state  of  animation  such  as  he  had  not  known  since  his  return  to 
America.  Hazel  happened  to  be  opposite  at  tho  table,  and  once 
met  his  friend's  eye  with  a  glance  so  roguishly  provoking,  that 
Edgar  colored,  and  turned  with  increased  attention  to  his  fair 
companion. 

When  Mr3.  Belton  came  to  claim  her  escort,  at  the  close  of  the 
afternoon,  she  found  he  had  engaged  to  carry  her  guest  home, 
consigning  her  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  gouty  old  widower.  The 
moon  was  at  its  full,  and  the  scenery  most  romantic ;  both  fur- 
nished ample  subjects  for  conversation,  and  Thornton  quoted  ev- 
ery scrap  of  sentimental  poetry  from  every  author  he  could  think 
of,  in  the  most  impassioned  stylo,  until,  with  a  thrill  of  gratified 
vanity,  ho  fancied  he  heard  a  sigh  from  Miss  Endicott.  Delighted 
beyond  measure  at  this  flattering  tribute  to  his  elocutionary  pow- 
ers, he  turned  to  his  companion,  intending  to  make  a  romantic 
speech,  when  the  handkerchief  was  withdrawn,  and  a  merry  laugh 
that  could  no  longer  be  repressed,  rang  out  clear  and  sweet,  while 
a  pair  of  roguish  eyes  met  his  with  quizzing  mirthfulncss.  Per- 
haps a  more  violent  and  unexpected  shock  could  not  have  been 
aimed  at  our  hero's  head  than  this ;  his  feelings  were  certainly  not 
enviable.     Instantly  collecting  herself.  Miss  Endicott  exclaimed  : 

"  Pray  excuse  me  ! — but  the  impulse  was  irresistible.  You  are 
yet  young,  inexperienced,  and  therefore  enthusiastic.  No  doubt 
you  believe  all  the  poets  say,  and  think  it  very  fine ;  but  when  one 
comes  to  see  the  actual  world,  to  converse  with  these  mythical 
authors,  and  find  them  precisely  like  common  mortals,  and  perceive 
that  'lords  and  dames  of  high  degree'  have  their  little  weaknesses 
the  same  as  ourselves,  one  acquires  a  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing of  human  nature,  infinitely  less  charming,  I  grant ;  but  it  is  so 
amusing  to  witness  tills  unchecked  enthusiasm  in  unsophisticated 
minds  1  Thus  we  all  serve  in  turn  to  divert  those  in  the  rank 
before  us." 

Edgar  Thornton  who  had  travelled  for  years — been  intimate 
with  poets,  artists  and  authors — made  love  to  English  duchesses, 
French  marquises,  German  graefinnen  and  Italian  contessas,  till 
he  flattered  himself  he  knew  every  fibre  of  the  female  heart,  and 
could  keenly  discriminate  the  most  hidden  motives  of  his  own  sex, 
however  covered  by  habitual  gloss  and  the  self-command  of  high 
life — and  who  particularly  prided  himself  upon  his  nonchalant 
ease  and  man-of- the- world  manner — patronized  and  condoled  with 
on  account  of  his  charming  simplicity  and  boyish  enthusiasm !  By 
so  young  a  lady,  too,  who  notwithstanding,  could  appreciate  tho 
extremes  of  fashionable  high  breeding.  But  words  fail  to  express 
his  indignation  and  mortified  despair.  Could  he  have  looked  into 
the  heart  of  this  tormenting  beauty,  he  would  never  have  forgiven 
her;  but  supposing  her  quite  sincere, he  wondered  that  his  superi- 
ority had  not  betrayed  itself,  and  hastened  to  bring  in,  casually 
but  eagerly,  his  long  residence  abroad,  and  sundry  creditable  ad- 
ventures, to  which  she  listened  with  the  most  maddening  air  of 
surprise. 

That  night  when  Thornton  regained  his  lodgings,  he  certainly 
experienced  what  he  had  long  been  sighing  for — a  decidedly 
piquant  sensation.  When  Hazel  put  his  head  into  the  room,  ask- 
ing, in  the  innocence  of  his  heart, "  how  ho  liked  Miss  Endicott  V 
intending  to  come  in  and  discuss  her  merits  over  a  social  cigar,  tho 
answer  was  so  ferociously  savage,  so  unlike  Thornton's  habitual 
unruffled  calmness,  that  Hazel,  with  the  most  comical  grimaces  of 
extreme  fear,  extinguished  himself  behind  the  hastily  closed  door, 
and  exclaiming,  "  Hallo  ! — grizzly  bears — I'm  off!"  rattled  down 
the  stairs  and  departed,  whistling  most  emphatically  "Love's 
Young  Dream." 

Recalled  to  himself  by  the  absurd  misapplication  of  this  air,  and 
realizing  the  foolishness  of  venting  his  vexation  on  his  friend, 
whose  proverbial  good  nature  always  disarmed  any  attempt  of  tho 
sort,  Thornton  recovered  his  equanimity,  and  laughing  at  himself, 
sauntered  off  to  join  Hazel.  He  even  related  the  afternoon's  ex- 
perience, and  was  rewarded  by  learning  that  Miss  Endicott,  hav- 
ing heard  that  he  considered  European  ladies  only  capable  of  sus- 
taining a  spirited  conversation,  had  resolved  to  enlighten  him  a 
little  on  the  ability  of  American  women  generally. 

"  So  she  was  only  quizzing  me  ?"  thought  Edgar,  with  soothed 
vanity,  but  determined  to  reliato.  "How  she  must  have  enjoyed 
my  evident  discomfiture!  Certainly  sho  is  a  splendid  woman, 
and  I  was  never  so  outwitted  before.  But  we  will  be  even  ere 
long,  my  lady." 
'    The  next  time  they  met,  Thornton  displayed  all  the  easy  dig- 
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nity  which  won  his  natural  characteristic;  and,  satisfied  with  the 
revenge  flhe  had  already  laken,  Miits  Kndicott  wsi  at  no  jmins  to 
affect  anything  different  from  her  usual  elegant  ropoto,  which  bad 
bo  deservedly  won  her  the  reputation  nf  »  hi-lh\  Thornton 
ceased  to  wonder  »t  her  charming  wit  and  freedom  from  stiff  re- 
nerve,  when  he  discovered  that  the  bad  lived  in  Paris,  bij  ideal  of 
perfect  society,  for  the  lost  five  years  ■  indeed,  he  remembered  to 
liuve  heard  of  "/a&eWe  Endicott M  during  bis  stay  there,  but  in 
consequence  of  his  associating  with  the  London  f-et  almost  exclu- 
sively, they  hud  never  met.  Together  they  now  exchanged  renii- 
nincenees,  and  this  time  the  lady  did  not  complain  of  ennui. 

Thus  several  WCCfca  passed,  and  Thornton's  proposed  stay  of  a 
fortnight  lengthened  into  two  months!  How  much  longer  the 
village  would  have  been  honored  with  his  presence  is  problemati- 
cal ;  for  at  this  period  Mlflfl  Endicott  left  Glendale  for  New  York, 
where  she  intended  tO  paSS  the  ensuing  winter;  and  the  loadstar 
being  removed,  he  had  no  longer  any  attraction  in  the  place,  but 
went  wandering  off,  leaving  Hazel  to  settle,  a  certain  ajfaire  du 
cam-  to  his  satisfaction.  By  some  unexplained  mystery,  a  few 
days  afterwards  found  Edgar  Thornton's  name  registered  on  the 
books  at  the  St.  Nicholas,  and  himself  most  luxuriously  installed 
in  bachelor  state.  The  next  morning  when  he  <  ailed  upon  Miss 
Endicott,  he  was  graciously  received  and  introduced  to  her  mint, 
Mrs.  llartwell,  whose  futttttitr  was  not  exceeded  by  that  of  any 
foreign  dame  it  had  ever  been  his  fortune  to  meet. 

The  gay  season  was  now  commencing,  and  as  usual,  Miss  En- 
dicott  was  surrounded  by  admirers,  until  Thornton  was  rendered 
actuary  jealous.  This  he  certainly  had  no  right  to  be,  as  not  a 
word  beyond  the  limits  of  friendship  had  ever  passed  his  lips,  al- 
though ho  was  a  privileged  visitor  at  Mrs.  HortwclVs,  and  might 
have  found  plenty  of  opportunities  to  declare  his  preference  ;  hut 
the  fact  was  he  could  scarcely  determine  to  relinquish  his  bachelor 
state,  and  yet  the  thought  of  seeing  the  only  woman  he  ever  loved 
the  wife  of  another  was  unendurable.  True  love,  morever,  had  by 
producing  its  invariable  effect,  rendered  him  quite  modest  in  his 
estimation  of  self,  and  distrustful  of  the  lady's  acceptance.  Miss 
Kndicott  perceived  this,  and  being,  as  we  have  hinted,  somewhat 
of  a  coquette,  took  a  perverse  pleasure  in  alternately  raising  and 
lowering  his  hopes,  at  the  same  lime  entertaining  not  the  remotest 
intention  of  refusing  him  when  she  should  finally  permit  him  to 
make  his  declaration. 

That  period  at  length  arrived.  Declining  to  accompany  her 
aunt  to  drive  oue  morning  when  she  was  sure  Thornton  would 
call,  Miss  Kndicott  bestowed  unusual  pains  on  her  toilet,  and 
seated  herself  in  the  drawing-room,  with  an  annual  in  her  hand,  at 
tho  window  which  commanded  a  full  view  of  the  street;  but  the 
book  could  not  have  been  Tery  attractive,  it  would  seem, 
from  the  fact  that  her  eyes  were  oftener  fixed  on  the  passers-by 
than  on  its  page3.  Presently  a  familiar  figure  appeared,  and 
drawing  back  behind  the  curtains,  our  heroine  escapes  observa- 
tion. The  well  known  ring  at  the  door  follows,  and  in  another 
moment  Mr.  Thornton  is  shown  into  the  apartment. 

"Good  morning,  Miss  Kndicott,"  was  his  salutation,  and  he 
glanced  around  the  room  in  evident  delight  to  find  her  alone.  "I 
trust  you  are  not  fatigued  from  attending  the  opera  last  evening  V 

A  few  minutes  were  spent  discussing  Mario  and  Grisi,  and  then 
Thornton  produced  a  piece  of  music,  saying : 

"  I  have  brought  that  song  we  were  speaking  of  the  other  day. 
It  is,  I  think,  the  only  capy  to  be  procured,  as  I  purchased  it  in 
Germany,  aud  it  has  not  been  published  hero  yet.  May  I  beg 
your  acceptance  of  such  a  trifle  1" 

"  I  am  delighted  to  possess  it ;  I  am  sure  you — it  will  be  such  a 
rarity  in  the  musical  line." 

She  glanced  over  the  notes  with  kindling,  eyes,  for  her  musical 
talents  were  only  equalled  by  the  appreciation  of  choice  selections 
like  the  present. 

"  Dear,  dear,  I'm  tempted  to  do  a  horribly  rude  thing  \"  she 
cried,  with  her  bewitching  lawlessness;  "but  you  must  thank 
yourself  for  putting  the  temptation  in  my  way.  Do  you  know  I 
cannot  think  comfortably  of  anything  else  until  I  have  tried  this 
piece  %  What  do  you  say — will  you  indulge  me  now,  and  thus 
enable  me  to  sustain  a  rational  conversation  afterwards  5" 

"  I  should  have  requested  the  favor  of  hearing  it,  had  I  dared," 
replied  Thornton,  gazing  with  undisguised  admiration  on  the 
animated  speaker,  whose  eyes  talked  during  tho  silence  of  her 
tongue.  . 

The  song  was  tried,  and  being  in  the  mood  for  practisiug,  she 
brought  out  several  duets  which  they  were  iu  the  habit  of  singing, 
and  challenged  Thornton  to  play  Mario  to  her  Grisi.  Thus  ad- 
monished, the  gentleman  mingled  his  rich  notes  with  his  com- 
panion's brilliant  tones,  forming  perfect  and  full  harmony,  till  at 
last  Miss  Endicott's  voice,  powerful  as  it  was,  began  to  show 
symptoms  of  fatigue. 

"What  a  delightful  hour's  practice  !"  she  exclaimed,  sinking 
on  a  lounge ;  "  one  is  carried  away  beyond  bounds  when  so  finely- 
seconded." 

"  Why  can  we  not  get  up  some  private  operatics  instead  of 
theatricals?"  inquired  Thornton. 

"  Charming — how  stupid  never  to  have  thought  of  that  before  ! 
To  be  sure  we  will ;  I  know  half  a  dozen  people  who  could  fill 
very  respectable  roles,  and  at  least  it  would  possess  the  charm  of 
novelty.     What  can  we  have  that  is  feasiblo  V 

A  number  of  operas  were  suggested,  and  one  was  finally  agreed 
upon.  Conversation  now  flagged  slightly ;  the  gentleman  was 
debating  how  best  to  say  what  bo  had  resolved  to  utter  on  that 
day,  and  the  lady  was  conscious  of  it.  In  a  few  minutes  more  the 
silence  would  have  become  embarrassing,  when  taking  the  delicate 
jewelled  hand*  which  hung  listlessly  over  tho  carved  arm  of  the 
lounge,  Thornton  said,  low  but  earnestly : 

"Miss  Endicott,  you  cannot  have  been  ignorant  of  my  feelings 
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from  the  first  time  I  beheld  you  ;  bat  now  my  most  devoted  love 
i*  yours,  and  with  you  rests  the  decision  of  my  future  bappin 
1  dine  not  think  it  will  he  unfavorable  ;  I  may  hope  otherwise,  may 
I    nut'"     And    he  ndscd    her  band   tenderly  to  bia  lips,  as  s»hc 
covered  her  face  and  turned  away. 

Hut  the  spoilt  fair  one  was  not  at  all  in  the  mood  to  be  wooed 
and  won  BO  oumnmrily,  and  there  win  a  Ipicc  too  much  of  taking 
for  grunted  in  the  last  part  of  the  speech  ;  bo  yielding  to  the  npirit 
of  mischief  which  unluckily  sprang  up  ju>t  then  within  her  mind, 
tdie  withdrew  her  hand,  and  glancing  roguishly  up  in  bis  fai  6,  for 
the  second  time  since  their  acquaintance,  burnt  into  that  peculiarly 
m  <  i,  but  provoking  laugh.  Thornton  started  to  his  feet,  while  a 
hot  flush  mounted  to  his  forehead,  ru  be  exclaimed  : 

"Am  I  to  understand,  MlSS  Endicott)  that  after  the  encourage- 
ment I  have  received,  I  am  rejected  in  this  scornful  manner?" 

"  Why,  really,  I  was  not  aware  of  having  given  you  any  par- 
ticular encouragement,"  replied  the  lady,  in  a  languid,  nonchalant 
manner;  "that  is  to  say,  no  more  than  nil  receive  from  inc.  I 
bear  what  everybody  has  to  Bay,  if  it  id  amusing,  aud  express  my 
warni  thanke  to  the  entertaining  individual,  trusting  that  his  good 
Benee  and  penetration  will  prevent  him  from  construing  that 
gratitude  into  fondness  for  himself.  Really,  this  is  quite 
entertaining !" 

"  Very,  madam  I  It  must  afford  noblu  amusement  to  trifle 
with  the  best  feelings  of  one's  nature  ;  but  excuse  me  if  I  am  too 
stupid  to  understand  it;  neither  do  I  perceive' that  the  humblest 
offer,  if  sincere,  merits  the  cpntempt  you  appear  to  entertain  for 
mine." 

"  If  I  could  have  imagined  your  intention  was  to  address  me  as 
a  lover,  I  would  have  given  a  timely  hint  to  discourage  the  lauda- 
ble, but  it  strikes  me,  unjustifiable  confidence  you  displayed  in 
your  proposal.  But  my  thoughts  were  too  much  occupied  to  notice 
the  various  operations  of  your  mind." 

"  It  makes  no  material  difference,"  said  Thornton,  rising  and 
assuming  his  habitual  sang  froid,  a  sudden  light  breaking  in  upon 
him  concerning  the  true  state  of  Miss  Eudicott's  heart.  "I  trust 
this  little  comedy  will  not  in  the  least  affect  our  good  understand- 
ing, and  as  the  most  effective  things  lose  by  repetition,  be  assured 
I  shall  never  betray  such  bad  taste  as  to  enact  a  part  in  '  Twice 
Told  Talcs.'  Let  us  continue  friends,  and  congratulate  ourselves 
on  having  mutually  gained  something  by  this  short  burletta  ;  you, 
a  few  moments'  amusement,  when  time  might  otherwise  have  hung 
heavily ;  and  I,  a  pleasant  reminiscence  of  America,  when  I  shall 
be  again  a  resident  of  Europe.  I  shall  probably  see  you  at  Mrs. 
Parker's  soire'e  to-morrow  evening!" 

Now  Miss  Endicott  did  not  at  all  fancy  the  turn  matters  were 
taking.  She  had  expected  pleadings  and  heart-broken  despair, 
intending  to  bestow  herself  finally  upon  her  overjoyed  suitor,  aud 
she  was  slightly  dismayed  to  witness  the  apparent  content  with 
which  the  pursuit  was  relinquished,  and  the  probability  of  her  first 
"no"  being  perforce  a  final  one;  so  she  observed,  with  a  depre- 
cating air : 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  for  receiving  your  flattering  acknowledge- 
ment so  rudely,  but  I  was  impelled  to  laugh  by  my  evil  genius  ;  I 
was  very  naughty ;  will  you  forgive  me  *" 

But  thi3  graceful  concession,  instead  of  bringing  him  to  her  feet 
as  she  hoped,  merely  eUcited  a  smile  and  bow,  as,  advancing  to 
the  door,  he  rejoined : 

"Don't  mention  such  a  trifle,  I  beg  you.  We  are  not  children 
to  resent  a  harmless  jest  in  earnest.  Hemember  me  to  your  aunt ; 
good  morning."  And  he  placed  his  hand  on  the  handle  of  the 
door. 

But  Miss  Endicott  had  no  idea  of  losing  him  thus,  and  uncer- 
tain what  method  to  pursue,  impulsively  called  him  by  name.  He 
paused  and  awaited  further  communications  with  affected  indiffer- 
ence, not  quitting  his  post,  however,  and  remaining  hat  in  hand. 

"I  beg  pardon  for  detaining  you — but — Mr.  Thornton,  I  should 
like  you  to  remain  a  few  moments." 

Thornton  seated  himself,  and  assumed  an  air  of  cool  but  atten- 
tive expectation. 

"  I  am  so  sorry — indeed  you  are — I  am  not  indifferent  to  you." 

A  beautiful  rosy  blush  at  this  confession  overspread  the  speak- 
er's lovely  face. 

"Do  not, I  beg,  compel  yourself  to  soften  your  refusal  by  asser- 
tions which  you  cannot  conscientiously  make.  I  regret  that  I 
should  have  rendered  such  a  course  necessary,"  was  the  reply. 

"  You  have  not — it  is  my  own  choice  !"  And  the  words  came 
quickly  and  freely,  for  a  tinge  of  despair  subdued  all  other  feel- 
ings. "  I  will  answer  your  question  truly.  I  do  return  your 
affection." 

"How  unexpectedly  happy  these  words  would  have  made  me  a 
few  moments  ago,  but  now,  alas !  I  can  only  believe  you  are 
actuated  by  a  kind  compassion." 

"But  I  love  you  !"  she  vehemently  exclaimed,  surprised  and 
half  resenting  his  obstinate  unbelief. 

"  You  are  too  good,"  Thornton  replied,  with  a  graceful  bow. 
"Pardon  me,  if  I  still  retain  my  opinion  to  the  contrary." 

"Ah,  what  can  I  say  or  do  to  convince  you  ?" 

The  despairing  tones  had  nearly  overthrown  his  determination 
to  persevere.  Seeing  him  retain  his  immovable  expression,  she 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands  and  burst  into  tears.  •  Suddenly 
withdrawing  them,  she  gazed  a  moment  at  him,  and  said: 

"  What  possible  motive  should  I  have  to  inflict  the  mortification 
of  declaring  my  affection,  if  I  were  not  in  earnest?" 

"  I  cannot  tell ;  of  the  reasons  you  are  undoubtedly  the  best 
judge ;  perhaps  to  induce  me  again  to  urge  my  suit,  that  you  may 
find  fresh  delight  in  repelling  me." 

"And  these  tears — perhaps  you  doubt  their  genuineness V  she 
retorted,  bitterly. 


u  I  i  no,  I  did  not  deny  thai  Miff  Kndicott  is  an  incomparable 
actreat." 

i*  <r  Clara  !  she  glanced  at  him,  and  f*w  the  quiet  smile  of  an 
Incredulous  but  admiring  i  clasping  her  hands,  she 

started  up  and  in  anguish  ■  ' 

■•  I  cannot  bear  thie — 0  what  hhail  I  do  >" 

"  I  will  tell  yun,"  said  Thornton,  quickly. 

She  gazed  honejetflv  at  him,  expecting  something  more  severe 
than  before. 

•.hat  you  will  become  my  wife  in  three  weeks." 

But  the  firm,  decided  tones  brought  no  change  to  bcr  pale  face, 
as  ihe  m» id  : 

"  Inhuman  man  !— do  you  then  carry  your  revenge  so  far?" 

"  What  can  you  mean  ?"  inquired  Thornton,  in  utouixhment. 

"You  do  not  love  me;  you  dwpise  me,  and  yet  you  would 
marry  me  that  I  may  bo  rendered  miserable  by  coldness  and 
neglect !" 

"  Clara  1"  exclaimed  Thornton,  with  a  soft,  inexpressible  ten- 
derness. 

With  an   instantaneous  start  and  rosy  flash  of  surprise,  the 
turned  to  hint ;  and  seeing  the  expression  of  nil  dark*  beaming 
eyef  and  extended  arms,  with  a  cry  of  delight  ska  bid  her  fuco  on 
mlder,  while,  as  he  clasped  her  to  his  heart,  he  felt  with  a 
thrill  of  joy  and  thankfulness  that  hi*  pc  vas sufficient* 

ly  cured  of  the  terrible  trait  of  coquetry.  When  Thornton  con- 
fessed the  rose  he  had  played  to  secure  her  acceptance,  Clara 
loudly  protested  that  the  would  never  forgive  such  an  unfair 
measure  ;  but  I  rather  think  .she  did,  for  a  few  days  since  I  re- 
ceived an  invitation  to  attend  a  certain  wedding,  the  principals 
in  which  shall  be  nameless ;  but  perhaps  the  reader  may  be 
ingenious  enough  to  guess. 


PUBLIC  WORSHIP  IN  HOSTO.V 

From  an  interesting  aniclc  in  the  Evening  Transcript,  we  gath- 
er the  following  facts  : — It  is  estimated  that  the  aggregate  coat  of 
the  churches  in  Boston  is  upward*  of  four  millions,  and  that  the 
annual  expense  of  public  worship  is  about  three  hundred  and  fifiv 
thousand  dollars  a  year.  In  many  of  the  Congregational  churches, 
both  Trinitarian  and  Unitarian,  the  current  expenses  of  public 
worship  will  average  about  one  hundred  dollars  each  Sundav —  in 
one  of  the  Episcopal  churches  they  average  two  hundred  dollars  a 
Sunday.  The  price  of  pews  in  many  of  the  city  churches  places 
them  beyond  the  means  of  a  large  portion  of  the  people,  and  as  a 
consequence,  multitudes  flock  to  those  places  open  for  public  wor- 
ship where  all  the  seats  are  free.  The  regularly  established  par- 
ishes are  almost  wholly  abandoned  by  several  classes  of  our  popu- 
lation, who  are  most  in  need  of  the  influences  that  result  from  a 
permanent  connection  with  some  religious  society.  There  arc 
very  few  churches  in  the  city  in  which  pews  bring  their  original 
valuation.  In  many  strong  societies,  pews  can  readily  be  obtained 
at  one-third  the  original  cost.  The  taxes  on  the  pews  range  from 
seven  to  twelve  per  cent,  on  the  valuation.  In  Trinity  Church, 
the  best  pews  are  subject  to  an  annual  tax  of  S75  ;  in  Hollis  Street 
Church,  the  highest  tax  is  S5S;  in  St.  Paul's,  $70 ;  in  Rev.  Dr. 
Dewey's  Church,  S52 ;  Park  Street,  $4$  ;  Bowdoin  Street,  S65; 
Mount  Vernon  Church,  S67 ;  Winter  Street,  $64;  and  Essex 
Street,  872. 
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THE  BRITISH  DETECTIYE  FORCE. 

The  detective  officer  knows  the  thief,  not  only  individually  but 
generally.  On  a  moment's  inspection,  though  he  has  never  seen 
the  specimen  before,  he  will  at  once  distinguish  bim  from  the  de- 
cent workmen,  and  even  from  tho  half-honest  vagahond,  as  cer- 
tainly as  Linnaeus  could  recognize  a  cryptogamic  plant,  or  Cuvier 
separate  the  organic  remains  of  vertebrate  and  crustaceons  ani- 
mals. After  hearing  a  cursory  description  in  the  "  Hue  and  Cry," 
of  some  depredator  from  Liverpool  or  Glasgow,  the  accomplished 
detective  will  mark  his  man  among  the  thousands  of  faces  in  a 
full  night  in  Covent  Garden,  with  such  precision  that  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  run  the  risk  of  apprehending  bim  without  a  warrant. 
When  we  remember  the  serious  consequences  to  an  officer  of  thus 
seizing  an  innocent  person,  the  frequency  of  such  captures  and  the 
rarity  of  mistakes  are  a  singular  testimony  to  the  generic  charac- 
ter of  criminality.  The  person  seized  is  very  often  not  the  actual 
offender;  but  he  is  always  a  member  of  the  great  criminal  corpo- 
ration, and  as  such,  will  have  so  many  little  secrets  from  which  it 
is  desirable  to  avert  attention,  that  he  is  glad  to  get  out  of  imme- 
diate trouble,  and  reluctant  to  raise  actions  for  damages,  or  to  be 
in  any  shape  very  clamorous  about  his  legal  rights. — Blackwood's 
Magazine. 

Civil  and  religious  freedom  go  hand  in  band,  and  in  no  country 
can  much  of  the  one  long  exist,  without  producing  a  correspond- 
ing portion  of  the  other.  No  despotism,  therefore  is  so  complete, 
as  that  which  imposes  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  political  restric- 
tions ;  and  those  tyrants  in  Christendom,  who  discourage  poperv, 
have  learned  but  half  their  lesson.  Provided  tyrants  will  assist 
her  in  fettering  the  mind,  she  will  most  readily  assist  them  in  en- 
slaving the  body. — Colton. 

SIX    BRILLIANT    STORIES! 

We  have  just  issued  the  following  popular  Novelettes,  in  bound  form,  each 
elegantly  illustrated  with  four  large  original  drawings,  forming  the  cheapest 
boots  ever  offered  in  this  country.  We  will  send  either  one  of  them,  post 
paid,  by  return  of  mail,  on  the  receipt  of  twenty  cents,  or  we  will  send  the 
six  novels,  post-  paid,  on  the  receipt  of  one  dollar.  We  are  resolved  upon 
small  profits  and  quick,  sales : 

RED  HAND ;  or,  Tqe  CaciSER  of  the  Exglish  Chanel.  A  graphic  nau- 
tical and  land  story  of  the  Commonwealth  times  of  Cromwell  in  England 
By F.  CLINTON  BARRTNGTON. 

THE  PHANTOM  OF  THE  SEA:  or.  The  Red  Cross  am  the  Cezscekt. 
A  story  of  Boston  Bay  and  tne  Mediterranean.  A  nautical  romance  of  vivid 
interest  and  great  ingenuity  of  plot.     By FRANCIS  A.  BURIYAGE. 

THR  ARKANSAS  BANGEB :  or.  Dingle  the  Backwoodsman,  a  vivid 
and  charming  story  of  Ease  and  West,  a  mi  vailed  in  plot  and  character. 
By -..-..  I JECTEXANT  MURRAY 

THft  CABIN  BOY:  or.  Life  ox-  the  Wixg.  A  Tale  of  Fortune's  Freaks 
and  Fancies.  A  fine  story  of  life  in  its  various  phases  and  uns&r  some  of 
its  most  romantic  incidents.    By LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

THE  LOST  HEIE :  or,  The  Dcke  axd  the  Lazzaboxb.  A  story  of  tragic 
interest,  portraying  scenes  in  one  of  the  most  stirring  times  in  the  history 
of  Naples.     By SYLYANUS  COBB,  Jr. 

THE  HEABT'S  SECRET:  or.  The  Foetuxes  of  a  Soldisr.  A  story  of 
love  and  the  low  latitudes.  A  tale  from  one  of  our  old  and  favorite  authors. 
By LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

Enclose  the  money  and  receive  either  or  all  by  return  of  mall. 
[£r*  For  sale  at  ail  of  the  periodical  depots. 
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SCENES  IN  ALGIERS. 

Tho  first  ongraving  on  this  page  depicts  n 
Moorish  lady  of  Algiers,  a  dark-eyed  beauty 
of  well-developed  charms,  though  with  pro- 
bably not  enough  of  plumptitude  to  satisfy 
tho  tasto  of  an  oriental.  Her  dress  is  peculiar, 
and  not  ungraceful,  with  its  low-necked  jacket 
and  laced  sleeves,  short  tunic,  and  wide  trou- 
sers gathered  below  the  kneo.  When  the  ma- 
tonal  is  of  brilliant  color,  and  pearls  and  gold 
are  used  unsparingly,  the  effect  must  be  fine. — 
Tho  second  picture  represents  the  courtyard 
of  a  Moorish  house,  with  its  fantastic  pillars 
and  doorways,  its  high  walls,  and  the  luxu- 
riant verdure  ot  the  ever-grateful  palm.  The 
veiled  women  in  the  archway,  and  the  figures 
of  the  Arabs  lounging  about,  complete  the 
oriental  character  of  the  design. — The  Moors 
of  Algiers  do  not  occupy  a  vory  high  rank  in 
the  social  scale.  Tho  Moorish  citizen,  de- 
graded by  despotism,  hardened  in  wretched 
prejudices,  is  a  being  completely  deprived  ot 
moral  energy  and  character.  The  name  ot 
Moor,  taken  from  maghreb  (western)  is  of 
great  antiquity,  since  the  ancients  designated 
by  tho  name  of  Mauritania  all  the  western 
part  ot  Northern  Africa  from  Numidia  to  the 
ocean.  The  Moors  live  a  very  secluded  life, 
though  they  generally  engage  in  commerce 
and  small  manufactures.  Under  the  Turkish 
deys,  they  held  some  public  offices,  which 
they  have  retained.  The  Moors  are  distin- 
guished by  the  beauty  of  their  features,  the 
dignity  of  their  movements,  the  elegance  of 
their  manners,  and  the  richness  of  their  cos- 
tume. They  are  particularly  skilled  in  the 
arts  of  embroidery,  and  a  Moorish  tailor  is 
the  most  dexterous  of  men.  The  life  of  the 
Moorish  women  is  much  easier  than  that  ot 
the  Arab  females.  Instead  of  being  ill-treated 
at  home,  they  are  imperious  and  exacting, 
and  hold  their  lords  and  masters  in  subjection. 
Their  expensive  coquetry  perhaps  exceeds 
that  of  any  other  race  ot  women.  The  Moors, 
as  we  have  said,  do  not  enjoy  a  very  high 
reputation  for  morality. 


BADEN. 


The  springs  of  Baden  have  seen  better 
days,  and  deserve  a  better  fate  than  that  which 
has  befallen  them  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they 
deserve  little  pity  at  the  hands  ot  the  philan- 
thropist ;   they  have  wantonly  drawn   upon 
themselves  their  ruin,  and  given  themselves 
up  to  habits  of  dissipation,  dress   and  paint, 
and  coquetting,  gambling  and  feasting,  and 
leaving  their  native  rocks  for  a  gaudy  saloon ; 
seeking  after  gold,  instead  of,  as  in  former 
times,  contenting  themselves  with  their  native 
warmth,  their  salt,  and  their  iron,  at  home. 
It  is  hardly  credible,  but  nevertheless  true,  that  these  humblest  ot 
the  mineral  waters  ot  the  earth,  holding  their  medicine  by  the  ten- 
dercst  thread,  should  have  dared  to  put  in  an  appearance,  as  the 
lawyers  have  it,  in  the  drinking  saloon  on  the  other  side  of  the 
valley ;  that,   ashamed,  of  their  humble  station   at  home,   they 
should  have  clad  themselves  in  a  dress  of  iron  pipe  and  putty,  and 
grubbed  themselves  a  way,  mole-like,  in  the  earth,  until  they  ar- 
rive, cold,  and  vapid,  and  spent,  and  useless,  among  the  fashion- 
able drinkers  of  the  aristocratic  bank  of  the  Oosbach.     Yet  such 
is  the  very  truth,  and  a  stinging  commentary  on  fashion  and  fash- 
ionable existenoe.     It  is  not  the  fashion  to  drink  the  mineral  wa- 


among  Balneologists,  i«  a  Bain  de  luxe;  in 
other  words,  a  bathing-placo  where  there  is 
amusement,  gaiety,  music,  dancing,  gambling, 
even  hunting,  in  a  delicious  valley,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  most  beautiful  and  charming 
scenery;  and  those  who  visit  Baden  go  for 
these,  and  not  for  its  mineral  waters.  There 
arc  some  delightful  excursions  practicable 
from  Baden  to  the  summits  of  the  hills,  to  tho 
neighboring  castles  or  points  of  view;  such 
as  the  Castle  of  Eberstein,  and  the  romantic 
Murgthal,  the  Valley  of  the  Murg.  Baden, 
as  wo  have  6een,  was  known  to  those  inquir- 
ing old  fellows,  the  Romans ;  and  here,  among 
other  places,  they  managed  to  make  their  pot 
boil  at  the  expense  of  their  neighbors,  and 
without  any  trouble  to  themselves.  For 
them,  Baden  was  the  ctvitas  Aurelu  aquensis, 
the  water -yielding  city  of  Aurelius.  We  aro 
told  that  they  had  a  station  here,  and  they 
have  left  behind  them  traces  of  their  habita- 
tion. There  was  a  temple  to  Mercury,  a  god 
they  were  rather  too  fond  of  propitiating ;  and 
one  of  the  hills  in  the  neighborhood  is  called, 
in  his  honor,  Mercuriusbcrg ;  and  there  is  a 
tower  on  that  hill,  probably  serving  as  a  point 
of  observation  for  the  gentleman  in  wings, 
when  oblations  were  being  offered  up  to  him 
below.  Of  this  temple  of  Mercury,  many 
remains  are  preserved  in  a  kind  of  roofed  ter- 
race placed  opposite  the  bath-house ;  and 
there  are  said  to  have  been  discovered  vapor 
baths  in  its  basement. — London  Herald. 
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ters  of  the  earth  where  God  calls  them  up  to  the  surface,  where 
they  possess  certain  medical  virtues ;  but  it  is  the  fashion  to  drink 
them  in  a  magnificent  hall,  issuing  from  a  tap  fixed  in  the  side  of 
a  splendid  marble  column,  where  they  have  lost  both  temperature 
and  saline  constituents,  and  where  they  are  medically  worthless. 
And  so,  reader,  if  your  friend  says  to  you,  "  promiscuously,"  that 
he  is  going  to  the  waters  of  Baden,  you  may  answer,  with  Liston, 
when  he  felt  puzzled  by  a  French  quotation  that  he  could  not  un- 
derstand, "I  shouldn't  wonder;"  or  you  may,  if  you  prefer  it, 
reply  with  the  query,  "Roulette  or  rouc/c  et  noir?"  or  you  may  ad- 
vise him,  with   lago,  to  "  put  money "  in  his  purse.     Baden, 


FACTS  ABOUT  PHOSPHORUS. 

It  is  now  just  two  hundred  years   since 
phosphorus  was  first  obtained  by  Brand,  of 
Hamburg.     So  wondeiful  was  the  discovery 
then  considered,  that  Kraft,  an  eminent  phi- 
losopher of  the  day,  gave  Brand  $300  for  the 
secret  of  its  preparation.  Kraft  then  travelled, 
and  visited  nearly  all  the  courts  of  Europe, 
exhibiting.    Phosphorus  resembles  bees-wax ; 
but  it  is  more  transparent,  approaching  to  the 
color  of  amber.     Its  name,  which  is  derived 
from  the  Greek,  signifies  "  light-bearer,"  and 
is  indicative  of  its  most  distinguishing  quality, 
being  self-luminous.     Phosphorus,  when  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  shines  like  a  star,  giving  out 
a  beautiful,  lambent,  greenish  light.     Phos- 
phorus dissolves  in  warm  sweet  oil.     If  this 
phosphorized  oil  be  rubbed  over  the  face  in 
the  dark,  the  features  assume  a  ghastly  ap- 
pearance, and  the  experimentalist  looks  like 
a  veritable  living  Will- o'-the- Wisp.     The  ori- 
gin of  phosphorus  is  the  most  singular  fact 
concerning  it.     Every  other  substance  with 
which  we  are  acquainted   can  be  traced  to 
either  earth  or  air ;  but  phosphorus  seems  to 
be  of  animal  origin.     Of  all   animals,  man 
yields  the  most ;  and  of  the  various  parts  ot 
the  body,  the  brain  yields,  by  analysis,  more  phosphorus  than  any 
other.     This  fact  is  of  no  little  moment.     Every  thought  has,  per- 
haps, a  phosphoric  source.     It  is  certain  that  the  most  intellectual 
being3  contain  the  most  phosphorus.     It  generally  happens  that 
when  a  singular  discovery  is  made,  many  years  elapse  before  any 
application  of  it  is  made  to  the  welfare  'and  happinofs  of  man. 
This  remark  applies  to  phosphorus. — Johnston's  Chemistry. 

It  is  said  all  martyrdoms  looked  mean  when  they  were  suffered. 
Every  ship  is  a  romantic  object,  except  that  we  sail  in.  Embark, 
and  the  romance  quits  our  vessel. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Invalid.  Lcwinton,  HI.— We  neTcr  examined  into  the  throry  of  tho  remrdiM 
MfDtiyou  refer  to.  Perhaps  jou  had  belter  add  re**  a  letter  to  Dr.  J.  S. 
Jones  of  thin  city. 

Mama  8.,  Lowell,  Mas*. — You  can  procure  the  fclass  trnelnjt  paper  by  writing 
to  ,M.  J,  Whipple,  ronihlll.     It  mmes  to  nbout  fifty  rents  a  sheet. 

YociNfl  Norval.  Cinetnnatl.— The  business  of  dresses  belong"  to  professional 
theatrical  rostumers,  of  which  there  la  one  attnehrrt  to  erery  principal  the- 
atre, IV o  know  nothing  of  the  work  jou  speak  of,  and  hftTo  little  faith  In 
the  ofTlraey  of  theoretiml  Instruction  In  the  histrionic  art.  Rend  good 
playa,  see  them  arted,  and  If  you  arc  determined  to  be  nn  actor,  commence 
with  the  lowest  round  of  the  ladder  and  work  yourself  up.  Hut  the  pro- 
fession lf<  a  most  arduous  one  ;  the  pathway  strewn  with  wrecks,  and  Tcry 
few  Individual*  successful  In  proportion  to  tho  numbers  embarking. 

Landscape,  Rockland,  Me. — Tho  best  work  we  know  of  1b  tho  '■  Handbook  of 
Young  Artists  and  Amateurs  In  Oil  Pnlntiog.  By  an  American  Artist, 
Now  York:  Wiley  k  Putnam.  1846."  You  can  prohnbly  procure  It  of  any 
New  York  bookseller— say  D.  Applelon  tc  Co.     It  cost*  a  dollar,  wo  believe. 

MRS.  R.  M..  Manchester,  N.  H.— To  remove  greafespots  from  chintz, or  print- 
ed furniture,  take  a  small  quantity  of  French  chalk,  in  powder,  and  mix 
irlth  it  as  much  lavender  water  as  will  mnkr  it  into  n  pnste  of  the  consist- 
ency of  table  mustard,  Spread  a  little  of  this  paste  over  the  prenM*  Bpot] 
lay  a  piece  of  blotting  paper  upon  the  paste,  and  pns«  a  hot  iron  over  the 
paper.  The  bent  will  melt  the  grenne,  which  will  be  absorbed  by  the  paste. 
As  soon  as  the  latter  Is  dry,  brush  It  off. 

J.  M  .  St.  Pauls,  Minnesota. — The  snlpo  Is  to  be  found  in  more  parts  of  tho 
world  than  almost  any  other  bird. 

Tourist.  Portland,  Me. — Madame  Tussaud's  collection  of  wax  figures  wnsflrst 
exhlMtod  in  Paris,  in  1780,  afterwards  brought  to  London,  and  opened 
as  an  exhibition  In  St.  James's  Street  In  1802.  Tho  family  are  celebrated 
for  longevity.  Madame  Tussnud  died  nt  the  age  of  ninety,  at  which  ngo 
her  mother  died ;  her  grandmother  at  one  hundred  and  four,  and  her  great 
grandmother  at  one  hundred  and  eleven. 

M.  R.  S. — Mrs.  K.'inny  Kemble,  Mrs.  Jenny  Lind  Ooldschmidt,  Mrs.  Ellen 
Tree  Rean,  and  Mrs.  Julia  Dean  Unyne,  are  all  regular  com  mUD  icon  tB  of 
tho  Episcopal  Church. 

Thispis. — Sheridan  Knowles,  tho  dramatist,  author  of '' Tirgirjius,"  "Tho 
Hunchback, "  "  Williitm  Tell,1"  etc.,  is  now  a  Baptist  preacher. 

Inqutrkr.— Tho  Princo  of  Wales,  the  future  King  of  England,  is  now  sixteen 
years  of  ago. 

Teuton. — There  aro  ten  times  as  many  newspapers  in  the  German  language, 
printed  in  the  United  States.  «r  there  arc  in  all  Germany. 

Agriculturist. — A  remedy  for  the  smut  in  wheat  is  to  wnsh  the  Feed  in  Eome 
caustic  v,  ;i.-li ,  ns  blue  vitriol  (ono  pound  to  a  gallon  of  water  for  a  pack  of 
wheat. )     Some  wheats  are  more  delicate  aDd  liable  to  ft  than  others. 

D.  C,  Lowell,  Mass. — We  are  afraid  that  premature  interments  often  take 
place.  A  case  has  recently  been  discovered  at  Rcichenbcrg,  in  Bohemia. 
On  the  third  ultimo,  the  widow  of  a  merchant,  who  died  about  ten  years 
ago,  expired.  On  opening  tho  tomb  of  her  husband  to  place  her  coffin  be- 
side him,  that  of  the  former  was  found  turned  over  on  its  side,  and  the  body 
lying  face  downwards.  No  doubt,  therefore,  exists  that  he  was  buried  alive. 

Engineer. — The  express  trains  from  London  to  Brighton  perform  the  journey 
of  fifty  miles  In  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes. 


Specific  for  the  Hair. — Among  the  specifics  advertised  in 
the  daily  papers  is  a  preparation  by  which  it  is  alleged  people  may 
have  their  "  Gray  hair  entirely  removed."  "We  don't  doubt  it; 
we  dare  say  the  parties  trying  the  experiment  would  find  they 
had  not  a  hair  of  any  description  left  upon  their  heads  in  a 
twelvemonth. 

Disconsolate. — A  St.  Louis  paper  tells  a  story  of  a  discon- 
solate widower,  who  on  seeing  the  remains  of  his  late  wife  low- 
ered into  the  grave,  exclaimed,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  "Well, 
I've  lost  cows,  but  I  never  had  anything  cut  me  like  this  I" 
4   ■■»    | 

SPLINTERS. 


....  An  exchange  notices  tho  marriage  of  a  Miss  Story  as  a 
marriage  in  high  life.     Only  one  6tory  high,  though. 

....  The  American  flag  with  thirteen  stripes  was  hoisted  at 
Prospect  Hill  in  January,  1776,  with  a  salute  of  thirteen  guns. 

Rachel's  effects  were  lately  sold  in  Paris.  In  her  bedroom 

hung  the  guitar  she  played  on  when  she  was  a  street  ballad-singer. 

....  Some  of  the  Illinois  railroads  have  reduced  their  tariff  on 
grain  20  per  cent.     They  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  public. 

I.  E.  Owsley  has  a  field  of  winter  wheat  about  twenty 

miles  from  Springfield,  Illinois,  containing  2400  acres. 

....  The  hens  of  Mt.  Carol,  Illinois,  since  eggs  have  fallen  to 
three  cents  a  dozen,  have  resolved  to  carol  no  more  lays. 

....  One  Thomas  Clark,  of  London,  England,  it  appears  has 
lain  in  prison  more  than  40  years  for  contempt  of  court. 

....  Hermann,  tho  counterfeiter,  escaped  from  the  Baltimore 
penitentiary  lately,  being  carried  out  in  a  tool  chest 

....  Nobody,  says  the  Post,  has  any  sympathy  with  poverty 
unless  it  be  extreme.    Adversity  is  unpopular. 

Mormons  keep  arriving  from  Europe.      They  will  of 

course  be  prevented  from  joining  the  rebels  in  Utah. 

....  New  York  city  now  expends  more  than  516,000,000.  The 
taxes  have  been  increased  three  millions  in  four  years. 

Miss  Sneyd,  the  famous  English  beauty,  who  at  one  time 

captivated  the  French  emperor,  is  now  Mrs.  Petre. 

Mr.  Jules  Favre,  the  advocate  who  defended  Orsini,  has 

been  elected  as  an  opposition  member  to  the  French  chamber. 

....  Jules  Gerard,  the  famous  lion-killer,  is  now  in  Algeria 
with  a  large  hunting  party  of  English  gentlemen. 

....  The  shah  of  Persia  is  said  to  have  expended  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  on  an  illustrated  edition  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 

....  Dr.  Hayes  of  the  Kane  Arctic  Expedition  is  very  urgent 
for  the  fitting  out  of  another  expedition  to  the  frozen  north. 

....  Mankind  generally  act,  not  according  to  right,  but  more 
from  present  interest,  and  most  from  present  passion. 

■ "  •  •  A  new  cricket  club  has  been  established  in  Chelsea,  and 
every  fine  morning  the  members  engage  in  the  sport. 

....  If  Wm.  S.  Tuckerman,  the  mail  robber,  serves  out  his 
time  in  prison,  he  will  bo  55  years  old  when  restored  to  the  world. 

....  The  Konzani  ballet-troupe  has  been  re-organized  since 
their  temporary  dispersion  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 

....  John  Brougham  has  been  giving  our  people  a  taste  of  his 
quality  at  the  Athenaeum.     He  is,  as  ever,  a  trump  card. 


RELIGIOUS  IMPOSTERS. 

Tho  appetite  for  the  marvellous  is  very  great  in  the  human 
mind.  Nor  in  thin  trait  to  be  laughed  at.  It  i*  nn  clement  of  that 
spirit  of  reverence  for  the  unknown,  which  dcmorjftntCi  alike  the 
immortality  of  man  and  (he  existence  of  hi*  Creator.  The  per- 
version of  this  Appetite  leads  to  innumerable  follies  among  m'-n, 
and  open  is  vast  resources*  for  the  plunder  of  knaves.  In  its  mod- 
erate perversion,  the  gentle  spirit  of  religion  becomes  fanaticism 
and  bigotry.  Still  more  widely  perverted,  it  makes  the  insane,  or 
the  semi-imbecile  dupes  of  miimal  magnetism,  mesmerism,  and  tho 
like.  In  its  utter  departure  from  the  line  of  decency  and  common 
sense,  it  raises  up  the  sensual  devotees  of  Mormonism,  whose  dis- 
gusting  follies  now  insult  our  sense  of  decency  and  defy  the  opin- 
ion of  all  Christendom.  Joe  Smith  pretended  to  he  an  inspired 
prophet,  in  the  Stato  of  New  York,  in  1835,  and  to  have  received 
a  revelation  from  heaven  of  tho  Mormon  scriptures.  Ho  gathered 
thousands  of  dupes  about  him,  who  believed  his  silly  lies  down  to 
the  day  of  his  death,  and  then  transferred  their  faith  to  the  forty- 
wife  prophet,  Brigham  Young.  Prior  to  Smith  was  Matthias,  also 
of  New  York,  who,  in  18.30,  professed  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  gath- 
ered many  followers  about  him.  These  three  arc"  the  most  cele- 
brated examples  of  imposture  in  this  country.  Young  still  carries 
on  his  barefaced  humbug,  and  hundreds  of  new  converts  arc  flock- 
ing to  his  stnndard,  from  all  parts  of  this  country,  as  well  as  from 
Europe 

Joanna  Southcoto  flourished  in  England,  some  fifty  to  seventy- 
five  years  ago.  She  was  of  humble  origin,  and  from  self-delusions 
of  visionary  feeling,  she  advanced  to  the  more  extensive  enterprise 
of  deluding  others.  In  this  exploit  she  was  abundantly  successful, 
and  by  her  senseless  rhapsodies  made  a  great  many  dupes.  Being 
taken  sick,  Joanna  announced  to  her  deluded  followers  that  she 
was  the  destined  mother  of  tho  promised  Shiloh.  Splendid 
preparations  were  made  for  the  expected  birth.  But  the  malady, 
meanwhile,  took  its  course,  and  terminated  the  prophetess'  life, 
though  not  her  sect ;  for  some  believers  exist  even  at  this  day,  in 
England.  In  the  year  1656,  James  Naylor,  of  England,  person- 
ated the  Saviour,  during  the  reign  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  He  was 
tried  for  blasphemy,  and  sentenced  by  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
be  scourged,  and  his  tongue  pierced  with  a  hot  iron.  In  1591, 
William  Hackett  proclaimed  himself  to  be  the  Saviour,  and  was  ex- 
ecuted for  blasphemy.  During  tho  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  of  Eng- 
land, Elizabeth  Barton, the  Holy  Maid  of  Kent,  set  herself  up  to  op- 
pose the  Reformation,  by  pretending  inspirations  from  heaven,  fore- 
telling the'early  death  of  the  king,  if  he  divorced  Catharine  of  Spain 
and  married  Anne  Boleyn.  For  her  imposture  she,  with  her  con- 
federates, was  executed  on  Tyburn  Hill,  in  1534.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  IH.,  A.  D.  1221,  two  men  were  crucified  for  pretending  to 
be  the  Messiah,  and  two  women  were  executed  for  assuming  to  be 
the  Virgin  Mary  and  Mary  Magdalen.  In  all  these  cases,  the 
knavery  of  the  imposters  found  its  ready  co-operation  in  the  love 
of  the  marvellous,  which  drew  thousands  after  them ;  and  doubt- 
less the  pretenders  themselves  were  more  or  less  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  their  own  professions,  by  this  very  credulity  of  the  multi- 
tude. The  propriety  of  hanging  or  burning,  as  a  preventive  of 
these  impostures,  may  well  be  doubted  at  the  present  day.  The 
better  way  is  to  push  on  the  public  schools,  circulate  the  Bible, 
keep  the  printing-press  at  work,  and  thus  illuminate  the  dark 
nooks  and  corners  of  the  human  mind  by  the  light  of  truth. 


Personal. — Professor  Felton,  of  Cambridge,  is  to  remain  at 
Athens  till  the  hot  weather  sets  in,  and  then  pass  the  remainder  of 
the  summer  in  England.  He  is  one  of  the  sufferers  from  the  Na- 
tional Hotel  disease. — N.  P.  "Willis  was  recently  thrown  from  a 
runaway  horse  and  dragged  by  the  stirrups  some  distance,  receiv- 
ing severe  bruises,  but  fortunately  escaping  without  a  fractured 
limb.  He  had  just  risen  from  a  sick  bed  when  the  contre-temps 
occurred. — Colonel  Arago,  brother  of  the  late  famed  astronomer, 
who  has  been  thirty  years  in  the  Mexican  service,  has  been  con- 
veyed to  Vera  Cruz  a  prisoner,  and  thrown  into  San  Juan  de  Ul- 
loa.  His  offence  has  been,  that  he  was  detected  in  treaty  with 
Ecbeagaray,  in  the  interests  of  Zuloaga,  to  deliver  over  the  castle 
of  Perote,^f  which  he  (Arago)  has  been  the  governor  for  many 

years. 

1  »-».  t 

New  Park  in  New  York. — Mr.  Calvert  Vaux  recently  re- 
ceived the  premium  of  $2000  for  the  best  plan  of  the  new  park — 
drawn  jointly  by  him  and  Mr.  Olmstead.  Willis,  for  whom  he 
drew  the  plan  of  "  Idlewild,"  says  he  is  in  luck,  for  only  a  few 
months  ago  he  received  the  complimentary  present  of  a  bonus  of 
Si 500,  made  to  him  by  the  "Bank  of  New  York,"  in  acknowl- 
edgment of  his  successful  completion  of  their  new  building  on 
Wall  Street. 


Ontonagon. — This  name,  which  it  is  proposed  to  call  the  ter- 
ritory to  be  formed  out  of  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan,  is  the 
Indian  word  for  "  a  wooden  bowl,"  and  was  attached  to  the  river 
now  bearing  that  title,  in  honor  of  the  achievement  of  a  trader  in 
saving  the  wooden  bowl  of  an  Indian  squaw  from  being  carried 
down  to  the  lake. 


A  quaint  Title. — A  book  was  published  in  England  during 
the  protectorate  of  Cromwell,  with  the  following  title : — "Eggs 
of  Charity,  laid  by  the  Chickens  of  the  Covenant,  and  boiled  by 
the  waters  of  Divine  Grace ;  take  ye  and  eat." 


A  noble  Comfoser.— Talent  is  rare  among  the  titled  ones  of 
earth — but  there  are  exceptions.  The  reigning  Duke  of  Saxe  Co- 
burg  Gotha  has  just  terminated  a  new  opera,  "Diane  de  Sdange." 


JUOTL 

By  the  time  this  paper  is  in  the  hands  of  all  our  readers,  they 
will  have  glided  into  another  month,  leafy  June,  ihe  bowery  por- 
tal to  the  golden  hall  of  rummer.  Well  dots  it  inspire  Wilson 
f  bjgg  in  that  pet  book  of  onn,  "  Studies  in  the  Field  and  For- 
est," to  discourse  as  follows  :  "  Already  do  we  feel  the  influence 
of  a  more  genial  sky  ;  a  maturcr  verdure  pboms  from  every  part 
of  the  landscape,  and  a  prouder  assemblage  of  wild  flowers  re- 
minds us  of  the  arrival  of  summer.  Tho  balmy  southwest  reigns 
the  undisturbed  monarch  of  the  weather ;  the  chill  breezes  rest 
quietly  upon  tho  scrcno  bosom  of  the  deep,  and  the  ocean,  as 
tranquil  as  the  blue  canopy  of  heaven,  yields  Itself  to  the  warm 
influences  of  the  summer  sun,  as  if  it  were  conscious  of  the  bleat- 
ing of  his  beams.  *  *  *  The  little  modest  spring  flowers  are 
half  hidden  beneath  the  prouder  foliage  of  the  flowers  of  summer ; 
the  violets  can  hardly  look  upon  you  from  under  the  broad  leaves 
of  the  fern  ;  and  the  anemones,  like  some  little  unpretending 
bcau'.y  in  tho  midst  of  o  glittering  crowd,  are  scarcely  observed  as 
they  aro  fast  fading  beneath  the  shade  of  the  tall  shrubbery.  The 
voico  of  the  early  song  sparrow  and  the  tender  warbling  of  the 
blue-bird  arc  but  faintly  audible  amidst  the  chorus  of  louder  war- 
blers ;  the  myriads  of  piping  creatures  aro  silent  in  the  wet  places, 
and  the  tree-frogs,  having  taken  up  their  song,  make  a  constant 
melodious  croaking,  after  nightfall,  from  the  wooded  swamp/." 

The  city  now  begins  to  be  an  uncomfortable  residence — streets 
hot  and  dusty,  brick  houses  radiating  heat,  respiration  arduous  and 
locomotion  difficult  to  persons  of  more  than  ordinary  plumptitudo. 
There-  is  a  sort  of  general  recognition  of  the  truth,  "God  mado 
the  country,  but  man  made  the  town."  The  pride  of  citizens 
lowers  its  crest  before  the  delight  of  rustics.  Projects  of  immi- 
gration arc  mooted  and  purses  weighed  in  the  balance  against  de- 
sire. If  wishes  were  railroad  cars  and  steamboats,  there  would 
be  a  general  exodus,  and  business  would  be  left  to  take  care  of 
itself — ledgers  would  he  curtained  with  cobwebs,  ond  only  burg- 
lars remain  to  profit  by  the  city  solitude.  Luckily  necessity  and 
habit  save  our  towns  and  cities  from  depopulation,  and  keep  the 
wheels  of  commerce  in  constant  revolution.  Though  Jane  woo 
ever  so  fondly  to  truancy,  necessity  has  a  louder  call. 


AMERICAN  ARTISTS  ABROAD. 

A  clever  artist  correspondent  of  the  Home  Journal,  writing 
from  Florence,  in  a  well-reasoned  argument,  shows  how  much  this 
country  is  indebted  to  her  artists  residing  and  working  abroad  for 
extending  the  fame  of  her  greatness.  He  says  that  while  Eng- 
land and  France,  from  constant  commercial  intercourse  with  us, 
have  become  well  acquainted  with  our  institutions  and  our  public 
men,  the  interior  States  of  Europe  know  them  and  us  only  through 
the  medium  of  our  painters  and  sculptors  pursuing  their  studies 
and  professions  abroad.  Thus  Powers's  statue  of  Daniel  Web- 
ster, and  Hart's  of  Henry  Clay  were  revelations  to  even  many 
gifted  foreigners,  and  first  made  them  acquainted  with  orators  and 
statesmen  whose  fame  should  not  be  American  but  universal. 
This  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  cavillers  who  object 
to  artists  expatriating  themselves  to  study  or  practise  art.  Not 
only  do  they  acquire  abroad  that  skill  which  the  absence  of  great 
galleries  and  models  prevents  them  from  obtaining  here,  but  they 
accomplish  a  great  and  praiseworthy  mission,  showing  the  world 
that  the  model  republic,  in  its  political  and  national  progress,  has 
not  neglected  the  culture  of  the  finer  qualities  of  mind  and  taste, 
and  proving  that  freedom  is  compatible  with  the  highest  efforts  of 
genius — with  the  cultivation  of  sculpture,  painting,  music.  The 
remote  consequences  of  having  such  representatives  in  Europe 
are  almost  too  great  to  be  properly  estimated. 


A  Novelist's  Widow. — The  lawsuit  between  the  widow  of 
Blazac  and  his  publisher  recently  came  before  the  civil  court  at 
Paris.  It  appears  from  the  pamphlet,  "  Blazac  en  Pantoufles," 
that  he  was  always  in  difficulties,  and  it  was  thought  a  great  hit  of 
luck,  his  marriage  with  a  "  Russian  Princess."  The  luck  was  all 
on  the  lady's  side,  as  it  is  only  since  he  died  that  his  pen  has 
turned  out  profitable.  The  last  five  years  have  produced  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  thousand  francs.  The  cheap  edition,  in  forty 
volumes,  at  one  franc,  brought  ono  thousand  francs  per  volume 
to  the  widow. 

Starr  King  in  Illinois. — The  Rev.  T.  S.  King  of  this  city, 
was  unexpectedly  introduced  to  a  jury  at  Rockford,  Illinois,  re- 
cently. He  went  into  the  conn  room  on  Monday,  and  Mr.  Cor- 
win,  who  was  making  an  argument,  furnished  him  with  a  scat, 
and  then  turning  to  the  jury,  said  :  "  Gentlemen,  you  know  that, 
like  God-fearing  men,  we  all  went  to  church  yesterday,  and  heard 
our  young  friend  here  lay  down  certain  propositions.  Let  us  now 
look  at  the  evidence  in  the  light  of  those  divine  principles." 


Valuable  Drawing. — The  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Inquirer 
was  lately  shown  a  pencil  sketch  of  General  Washington,  taken 
from  life  by  Charles  Wilson  Peale,  in  the  year  1777.  It  was 
framed  from  a  part  of  an  elm  tree  then  standing  in  front  of 
Chew's  house,  on  the  Germantown  battle-ground,  and  the  frame 
was  made  by  a  son  of  Dr.  Fralcy,  of  Revolutionary  fame. 


Sheet  Music. — Ladies,  send  in  your  sheet  music  and  have  it 
bound  at  this  office  in  the  neatest  manner  and  returned  to  you  in 
one  week.  It  thus  becomes  ornamental  to  your  rooms,  is  hand- 
somely preserved,  and  rendered  convenient  for  constant  use. 


Back  Numbers. — We  can  supply  all  the  back  numbers  or  any 
one  of  them  that  may  be  desired  by  our  readers,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Pictorial. 
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s  Cornxr. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
FOR  THEE,  MARY. 


DT   WALTER   TTALTHIOS. 

As  constant  os  the  neodlo  to  the  polo, 
As  ceaseless  as  time's  stream  doth  onward  roll, 
So  bcatoth  all  the  pulses  of  my  soul 
For  thee.  Mnry 

Though  fate  hath  willed  thou  can'st  not  bless  my  homo, 
Yet,  whoresoo'er  my  weary  footsteps  roam, 
No  other  imago  can  my  sad  heart  own. 
But  thine,  Mary. 

Could  I  but  hope  for  such  a  heaven  of  bliss, 
As  yet  to  call  thee  mine — but  this! 
0,  deep  is  plunged  into  despair's  abyss, 
My  soul,  Mary ! 

Hearts  are  but  merely  playthings  oft.  of  fate, 
Lovo  ofttimes  comes  a  day,  an  hour  too  late, 
Despair  stands  sentinel  before  the  gate 
Of  bliss,  Mary. 

In  all  the  dreary  pilgrimage  of  lifo, 
Its  changes,  weary,  toil  and  sickening  strife, 
My  "  heart  of  hearts '-  can  own  no  other  wifa, 
But  thee,  Mary. 

A  prayer  shall  hourly  wing  Its  silent  way 
To  Him  who  lis  tone  th  when  the  hopeless  pray, 
That  lifo  may  bo  a  cloudless  summer  day 
To  thee,  Mary. 

A  WOMAN'S  LOVE. 

I  would  distil 
Each  flower  that  lavish  happiness  produced 
Through  the  world's  paradise,  ere  disobedience 
Scattered  the  seeds  of  care ;  then  mingle  each 
Iu  one  huge  cup  of  comfort  for  thee,  lore. 
To  chase  away  thy  dulness.     Thou  should'st  wanton 
Upon  the  wings  of  Time,  and  mock  bis  flight, 
As  he  sailed  with  thee  toward  eternity. 
I'd  hove  each  hour,  each  minute,  of  thy  lifo 
A  golden  holiday  ;  and  should  a  cloud 
O'ercast  thee,  be  it  light  as  gossamer. 
That  Helen  might  disperse  it  with  her  breath. 
And  talk  thee  into  sunshine. — Colnan. 


SORROW. 
Hear  me,  for  I  will  speak,  and  build  up  all 
My  sorrow  with  my  song,  as  yonder  walls 
Rose  slowly  to  a  music  slowly  breathed. 
A  cloud  that  gathered  shape ;  for  it  may  be 
That  while  I  speak  of  it,  a  little  while 
My  heart  may  wander  from  its  deeper  woe.— TenntsoN- 

THE  MYSTIC  ART. 
Whence  did  the  wondrous  mystic  art  arise 
Of  painting  speech,  and  speaking  to  the  eyes? 
That  we  by  magic  lines  are  taught 
How  both  to  color  and  embody  thought? 


GOSSIP    WITH     THE     READER. 

Another  weok  has  flown  by,  dear  reader,  since  last  wo  met.  What  a  differ- 
ence there  is  in  different  people's  estimate  of  the  speed  of  time.  With  one, 
he  loiters  like  a  cripple ;  with  another,  he  speeds  like  a  shooting-star.  But  as 
life  advances,  the  '■  pace  "  is  good  enough  for  any  of  us— beating  Flyiug  Child- 

ers  (who  nover  did  run  a  mile  a  minute,  by  the  way),  or  Eclipse Billy 

Ross,  a  noted  advocate  of  temperance,  recently  lectured  in  Newark,  Knox 
county.  Tenn.,  and  took  the  place  by  storm.  Over  two  hundred  joined  the 
temperance  society,  and  ninety  signed  the  pledge  never  to  permit  liquor  to 
no  sold  in  the  town,  except  for  medicinal  purposes.  All  the  liquor  iu  the 
place  was  bought  and  burned,  and  those  who  had  been  ongaged  iu  the  traffic 

abandoned  it Somewhere  in  our  harbor,  there  is  lying  a  yacht  called 

the  "  Wild  Pigeon."  which  is  intended  to  be  the  fastest  iu  creation.  She  is  a 
beautiful  model,  and  is  expected  to  sail  like  a  witch.     What  if  another 

"America11  has  turned  up? Queen  Victoria  has  received  a  present  of 

eighty  Arabian  horses  from  the  Sultan.  We  doubt  much,  however,  whether 
they  are  pure  blood At  and  near  Lexington,  Kentucky,  a  marriage  epi- 
demic is  sweeping  off  numerous  victims.    On  one  day  there  were  no  less  than 

seven  weddings  and  three  runaway  matches The  late  John  Palmer,  the 

comedian,  whose  father  was  a  bill-sticker,  and  who  had  occasionally  practised 
In  tho  same  humble  occupation  himself,  strutting  one  flvening  in  the  green 
room  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  in  a  pair  of  glittering  buckles,  a  gentleman 
present  remarked  that  they  greatly  resembled  diamonds.  "  Sir,"  said  Palm- 
er, with  warmth,  '■  I  would  have  you  to  know  that  I  never  wear  anything 
but  diamonds!" — "  I  ask  your  pardon,"  replied  the  gentleman,  ;*I  remember 
the  time  when  you  wore  nothing  but  paste."  This  produced  a  loud  laugh, 
which  was  heightened  by  Parsons  jogging  him  on  the  elbow,  and  drily  say- 
ing, "Jack,  why  don't  you  stick  him  against  the  wall?" A  gentleman  in 

Northallerton  has  had  for  some  time  in  his  possession  a  tame  lion,  which  has 
always  been  considered  perfectly  harmless.  One  night  not  long  since  he 
broke-  his  chain,  and,  while  perambulating  the  town,  came  in  contact  with  a 
ferocious  bull  mastiff,  the  property  of  a  late  knight  of  the  cleaver.  A  battle 
instantly  commenced,  when  the  roaring  of  the  Hon  and  the  howling  of  the 
dog  called  forth  a  large  party  of  all  sorts,  and,  as  customary,  backers  on  both 
sides.  "Well  done,  lion,"  '"Hey  at  him,  Simple,"  the  name  of  the  dog. 
For  some  time  victory  was  doubtful,  but  at  length  the  dog.  by  a  singular 
manoeuvre,  threw  the  lion  on  his  back,  and  commenced  a  furious  grasp  at  the 
poor  animal's  throat,  and  would  soon  have  despatched  him.  but  he  was  res- 

oued  by  the  bystanders Tho  obituary  and  the  epitaph  form  species  of 

advertisement.  Tho  latter,  like  signs,  are  rarely  to  be  depended  on;  their 
falsity  has  passed  into  a  proverb  ;  and  "  Hie  jacet  "  is  generally  with  correct- 
ness spelled  in  translation.  •'  Here  lies."  The  shorter  the  epitaph  the  better. 
tl  My  griefs  cry  louder  than  advertisement,"  says  Shakspeare;  and  hence  we 
were  always  favorably  struck  with  the  oue  on  the  tomb  of  an  actor  once  well 
known — "  Exit,  Burbage." Jones  asked  one  of  his  pupils  why  the  rain- 
bow was  round.  lie  answered,  because  the  sun  was  round.  Jones  then 
asked  him  what  the  figure  of  tho  bow  would  be  if  the  sun  was  square ;  and 

he  immediately  replied,   "Square,  to  be  sure,  Bir  ".. A  gentleman  sat 

down  to  write  a  deed,  and  began,  "Know  one  woman  by  these  presents." 
"You  arc  wrong,"  said  a  bystander;  "it  should  be,  'Know  all  men."' 
"  Very  well."  answered  the  other,  "  If  one  woman  knows  it,  all  men  will  soon 

know  it  too  " Two  natives  of  tho  Marquesas  (cannibal)  Island?  have  been 

carried  to  France.     The  story  runs,  that  on  the  voyage  one  of  their  fellow- 


passcngcr*  asked  which  they  liked  best,  tho  French  or  the  English?    "The 

English,"  answered  the  man,  smacking  his  lips,  "  they  are  tho.  fattest.''' A 

few  evenings  sinco  one  of  tho  Baptist  meeting-houses  in  Cincinnati  was 
crowded  to  hear  a  Cherokee  Indian,  named  Mondicier,  who  related  his  reli- 
gious experience  and  told  of  tho  saving  power  of  tho  gospol  of  Christ  among 
the  people  of  his  nation,  three  hundred  and  fifty  of  whom  had  benn  converted 
aud  baptized  since  January "  Jommy,  get  some  kindling,  »nd  be  mak- 
ing a  flro."  "  Please,  Bir,  I  can't;  Mr.  O'Brien  used  tho  last  banister  yes- 
terday." "  The  banisters  gone!  Then  get  on  tho  roof  and  try  if  there  is 
any  virtue  In  them  shingles  "  Exit  Jimmy.  In  a  weok  afterwards,  Mr.  Mur- 
phy wants  a  reduction  of  rint — cause  why?  "the  floors  loko" When 

Bishop  Lclghton  was  one  day  lost  in  meditation  in  his  own  sequestered  walk 
In  Dunblane,  a  woman  came  up  to  him  and  said  that  it  was  ordered  that  ho 
should  marry  her— for  she  had  dreamed  three  times  that  she  was  married  to 
him.  Tho  bishop  answered,  ' '  Very  woll !  Whenever  ho  should  dream  thrico 
that  ho  wos  married  to  her  he  would  let  her  know,  and  then  the  union  will 

tako  place  " Paley  having  been  out  fishing  for  a  whole  day,  was  asked 

on  his  return  if  ho  had  met  with  good  sport.     "0,  yes,"  said  he:  "I  have 

canght  no  fish,  to  be  sure;  but  I  have  made  a  sermon." Tho  learned 

traveller,  Baron  von  Wcimanns,  of  Bayrcult,  who  intended  to  make  a  journey 
into  the  interior  of  Africa,  in  order  to  ascertain  tho  fato  of  Dr.  Vogel,  died  at 
Cairo  on  the  loth  of  March,  of  lockjaw,  occasioned  by  an  unsuccessful  den- 

tistric  operation John  Turnal,  indicted  for  the  murder  of  his  sister  at 

Wilmington,  Delaware,  was  placed  on  trial,  and  found  to  be  three  feet  seven 
and  a  half  inches  in  height.  He  looked  in  the  criminal  dock  mere  like  a  little 
monkey  than  a  human  being — was  evidently  an  idiot,  and  the  attorney  gen- 
eral abandoned  the  prosecution The  San  Antonio  papers  notice  tho  re- 
ceipt of  some  10.000  pounds  of  lead  by  a  house  in  that  city  from  Monclova, 
Mexico,  on  consignment  for  New  York.  The  lead  mines  of  Monclova  are  said 
to  be  far  moro  extensive  than  those  of  Galena,  Illinois,  and  there  is  a  small 

amount  of  silver  mixed  with  the  lead Mr.  Scott,  the  landscape  painter, 

lately  had  a  sale  of  pictures  in  this  city.    He  has  been  a  very  diligent  student 

of  nature  recently,  and  produced  some  really  excellent  landscapes Lord 

Byron  onco  said:  "  You  never  know  a  man's  temper  until  you  have  been 
imprisoned  on  board  of  a  ship  with  him,  or  a  woman's  until  you  have  married 

her." Belle  Brit  tan,  apropos  of  "woman's  rights,"  writes:  "I  know 

women  have  transcended,  occasionally,  the  "  spheres  "  ordinarily  assigned 
them  in  the  social  economy.  They  have  written  books.  Fpoken  in  the  forum, 
painted  pictures,  carved  statues,  sailed  ships,  commanded  armies,  and  wielded 
the  sceptre  of  empires.  But  these  are  exceptional  cases.  Genius,  like  tho 
angels,  knows  no  sex,  The  truest,  the  best,  and  the  sweetest  women  I  know, 
sigh  for  nothing  liko  this.  To  be  loved,  truly,  honorably,  nobly,  is  tho  life- 
long cry  of  their  souls.  And,  to  be  loved,  they  are  ever  stirring  to  make 
themselves  lovely.  A  happy  home  Is  the  heaven  of  their  heavenly  ambition  ; 
and  when  the  rougher  half  of  creation  will  secure  them  this,  the  world  will 

hear  little  clamor  from  female  lips  about  woman's  rights  or  wrongs." The 

old  Stnyvesant  pear  tree,  corner  of  Third  Avenue  and  Thirteenth  Street,  New 
York,  blossomed  again  this  year.    It  was  planted  in  1647 — two  hundred  and 

eleven  years  ago Whatever  may  be  the  reputation  of  a  man  while  alive, 

when  dead  he  is  generally  allowed  to  he  a  finished  gentleman The  United 

States  Post  Office  Directory  of  the  present  year  contains  many  oddities  in  the 
way  of  names  of  post-offices.  We  copy  a  few  of  the  more  whimsical:  Bad 
Track,  Ball  Ground,  Ball  Play,  Basin  Knob,  Blue  Black.  Yellow  Red,  Benevo- 
lence, Broken  Road.  Coffin  Grove,  Convenience,  Cowskin,  Cut-off,  Good  In- 
tent, Happy  Home,  Horse  Shoe,  Long  Tom,  Lucky  Hit,  Marrowbone,  Pigeon 
Mouth,  Wolf  Mouth,  Non  Intervention,  Number  One,  Old  Hickory,  Onion 
Grove,   Oyster,  Romance,  Sabbath,  Rest,  Sorrel  Horse.  Three  Tuns,  Veto, 

Wild  Cat,  and  Dead  Man's  Hollow All  the  ideas  of  King  William  III. 

wore  military.  Being  told  that  Dean  Swift  was  a  very  clever  fellow,  and  had 
done  great  service  to  his  majesty,  tho  king  replied.  "  Very  well,  then,  I'll  give 

him  a  troop   of  light  dragoons A  law  has  been  passed  by  tho  British 

parliament  imposing  a  tax  of  one  penny  on  every  check  drawn  by  a  banker. 
It  is  expected  to  yield  an  aggregate  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  to  the 
national  treasury— the  estimated  number  of  checks  drawn  in  Great  Britain 

in  a  year  being  upwards  of  seventy-two  millions The  elder  Matthews 

could  effect  so  extraordinary  a  change  iu  the  appearance  and  expression  of 
his  face,  by  simply  tying  up  the  tip  of  his  nose  with  a  piece  of  catgut,  that 
he  has  frequently  taken  leave,  as  if  for  the  evening,  of  a  company,  amongst 
whom  wore  some  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  and  returned  to  them  some 
time  afterwards,  so  transformed,  that  not  one  of  them  has  recognized  him. 
He  once  indulged  in  this  frolic  in  a  manner  as  whimsical  as  it  was  remarkable. 
Ho  was  dining  with  an  acquaintance,  Mr.  A — ,  a  respectable  pawnbroker  in 
the  Strand.  In  the  course  of  the  dinner,  Mr.  A —  was  summoned  to  the  shop 
below,  upon  some  business  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  his  personal 
attention.  Presently  Matthews  snatched  a  couple  of  spoons  from  the  table, 
quitted  tho  room,  disguised  his  face  in  the  manner  described,  put  on  his  bat, 
left  the  house  by  the  private  door,  and  entering  the  shop,  offered  to  his  friend 
himself  the  two  spoons  in  pledge ;  having  received  the  sum  he  demanded,  and 
a  duplicate,  he  re-entered  the  house  and  quietly  resumed  his  seat  amongst 
tho  company.  Upon  the  return  of  Mr.  A,  to  his  utter  amazement,  Matthews 
placed  before  him  the  duplicate  and  money  which,  but  a  few  minutes  before, 
his  entertainer  had  given  him  for  his  own  property A  green  looking  fel- 
low hailed  a  Roxbury  omnibus  driver,  the  other  day,  as  he  was  dashing  up 
Washington  Street  rapidly,  with — "  Goin;  to  Roxbury?"  "  Yes,"  said  Jehu, 
halting.     "Wal.  so  I  thought,'"  responded  the  gawk,  and  he  passed  quietly 

on An  attorney  applied,  recently,  to  have  his  namo  struck  off  the  rolls, 

In  order  to  enable  him  to  practise  the  very  opposite  profession  Ctf  a  philan- 
thropist. The  case  was  so  new,  that  the  books  afforded  no  precodent  to  guide 
the  judgo,  who  observed,  that  "  as  a  lawyer  was  never  yet  known  to  have  a 
turn  for  philanthropy,  there  would  be  some  difficulty  in  striking  him  off  the 
roll  for  such  a  very  strange  purpose."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  violence  of 
the  shock  caused  by  the  extreme  suddenness  of  the  change,  will  not  prove 
too  much  for  the  constitution  of  the  individual  alluded  to.  Upon  inquiry  at 
his  residence,  the  answer  to  inquiries  was,  that  he  was  "  going  on  as  well  as 
could  be  expected." An  editor  out  West  advertised  for  an  assistant,  ca- 
pable of  writing  on  grave  subjects.  A  person  made  application  for  the  office, 
to  whom  he  put  the  question,  "  Havo  you  any  editorial  experience?"  "  No," 
was  the  reply  of  the  applicant,  "  but  I  have  for  four  years  kept  the  books  of 

an  undertaker.'1' The  bachelor,  for  the  most  part,  resides  in  lodgings. 

The  dusty  mantel-piece,  tho  patched  carpet,  the  scanty  window  curtains,  the 
tremulous  table,  the  ricketty  chair,  arc  all  so  many  sources  of  discomfort  and 
annoyance      With  what  bitter  disappointment  does  the  Single  occupant  of 
the  two-pair  back  discover  that  the  tea-pot  has  been  filled,  for  bis  morning's 
breakfast,  with  lukewarm  water  by  the  maid-of-all-work!     And  with  what 
yet  more  painful  feelings  does  he  observe  the  marks  of  her  fingers  on  the 
sugar  bwin!     How  indignantly,  too.  does  he  remark  that  his  tea-caddy  has 
been  invaded! — his  bottle  of  whiskey  subtracted  from!. ....  .Some  time  ago  a 

sailor,  who  formerly  belonged  to  her  majesty's  navy,  went  one  Sunday  to  the 
kirk,  in  his  native  town  of  Kirkcalday,  where  he  behaved  with  great  pro- 
priety, until  tho  minister  read  his  text,  which  was  as  follows  :  "  Who  will  go 
up  with  us  to  the  battle  of  Kamoth  Gilead?"  The  sailor,  having  first  cram- 
med a  quid  of  tobacco  into  his  cheek,  rose  up,  put  on  his  hat;  then  looking 
about  him,  and  seeing  nobody  moving,  exclaimed:  "You  cowardly  lubbers, 
will  none  of  you  go?     Shiver  my  topsails!  I'll  go  for  one!"    So  out  he  went, 

giving  three  cheers  at  the  door,  to  the  amazement  of  all  present Tho 

Mexican  mules  do  not  understand  English.  It  is  useless  to  swear  at  them  in 
Anglo-Saxon — not  a  foot  will  they  budge;  although  no  sooner  do  they  hear 
tho  "mulas  vamos,  est!  sst!"  of  the  Mexican  donkey  driver,  than  they  dart 
off  at  a  gallop.  A  California  pilgrim  writes  that  he  has  been  compelled,  "  at 
great  expense,"  to  hire  an  interpreter  between  himself  and  his  mule. 


Matters  in  General. 

The  Conference  at  Paris  is  engaged  in  the  discussion  of  the  followiug  sub- 
jects: Tho  settlement  of  the  Turco-Russlan  boundary.  The  definite  regula- 
tion of  the  Moldo-Wallachian  question.  The  ratification  of  tho  regulations 
for  the  navigation  of  the  Danube. — Tho  British  Public  Department  has* 
adopted  a  practice  from  tho  example  of  America,  by  addressing  to  the  Trea- 
sury an  account  of  their  doings  in  tho  course  of  tho  year,  and  these  impor- 
tant documents  are  not  slow  in  finding  their  way  into  print. — Tho  Derby  ad- 
ministration exists  by  sufference.  A  list  of  a  now  and  probable  cabinet  ha3 
been  talked  over  in  the  clubs,  embracing  tho  names  of  Lord  John  Russell, 
Lord  Palmerston,  Mr.  Gladstone.  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  M.  Gibson.— Tho  flro  in 
St.  Catherine's  docks,  Londoo.  is  now  ascertained  to  have  destroyed  property 
to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds.  It  is  tho  first  fire  of  any 
magnitude  that  has  occurred  in  one  of  the  Loudon  docks. — The  Paris  corres- 
pondent of  the  London  Times  writes  that  it  is  stated,  by  persons  who  occa- 
sionally havo  access  to  official  quarters,  that  a  considerable  relaxation  in  the 
present  system  of  administration  is  not  merely  probable,  but  certain. — The 
correspondent  of  tho  Globe  says  it  is  stated  in  Paris  that  Bernard's  trial  cost 
the  British  government  £32,000. — The  Paris  Presse  says  that  tho  falling  off 
in  American  commissions  since  the  month  of  November  is  estimated  at  ono 
hundred  millions. 

Morse,  the  Inventor  of  the  Telegraph. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Monitcur.  the  official  organ  of  Louis  Napoleon's 
government,  we  find  the  following  gratifying  announcement  Injeference  to 
our  distinguished  countryman,  the  inventor  of  tho  electric  telegraph: — 
"  Tho  Emperor's  government,  thinking  that  such  a  request  had  a  right  to 
sympathetic  reception,  has  not  hesitated  to  support  it  with  the  other  govern- 
ments which  make  use,  as  it  does  itself,  of  the  Morse  system.  This  measuro 
has  been  received  with  the  same  feeling  as  that  with  which  it  was  made.  In 
Austria,  in  Belgium,  in  the  Netherlands,  in  Piedmont,  in  Russia,  iu  tho 
States  of  tho  Holy  See,  in  Sweden,  in  Tuscany  and  in  Turkey,  this  apparatus 
is  employed  as  it  is  in  France;  tho  governments  of  these  different  countries 
have  adhered,  then,  to  the  proposal  of  the  Emperor's  government,  to  exam- 
ine in  what  manner  they  could  evince  their  gratitude  to  Mr.  MorBc;  and  it 
was  in  consequence  of  this  generous  determination  that  their  representatives 
met  together  at  the  Foreign  Office  yesterday.  The  firstsitting  gives  us  reason 
to  believe  that  they  will  easily  be  enabled  to  agree  upon  a  measuro  of  remu- 
neration, the  honor  of  bestowing  which  will  be  shared  by  all  tho  governments 
in  whose  generosity  Mr.  Morse  has  placed  his  confidence." 

A  Chinese  City  as  large  as  London. 

The  commissioners  sent  from  the  European  forces  ot  Canton  to  Pekin, 
placed  themselves  in  communication  with  the  governor  of  Sou-tchou-fou.  a 
place  which  they  represent  to  be  as  large  as  London,  and  quite  as  populous. 
"  The  governor's  palace,"  says  one  of  the  accounts,  "  stands  in  the  centre  of 
the  city,  and  to  this  spot  they  were  conducted  along  streets  crowded  with 
spectators  for  the  length  of  two  miles.  Much  interest,  and  something  of 
wonder,  might  be  descried  on  the  faces  of  this  mighty  crowd,  but  thero  was 
perfect  silence  and  orderly  behaviour.  The  governor  received  the  emissaries 
with  salutes,  placed  them  in  seats  of  honor,  and  feasted  them  with  Chinese 
delicacies.  The  next  day  he  returned  their  visit,  when  they  pliod  him  with 
champagne  and  other  good  things." 

The  American  Horse  Tamer. 

Mr.  Rarey  is  still  pursuing  a  triumphant  career  in  England  with  lords  and 
ladies,  knights  and  squires  for  his  pupils  and  admirers.  It  was  a  good  day 
for  the  English  horse  when  Mr.  Rarcy  took  ship.  Tho  best  of  the  case  is  the 
utter  absence  of  all  quackery,  and  the  plain  common-sense  principle  on 
which  the  treatment  is  founded.  Hitherto  wo  have  given,  tirn  most  delicate 
animal  organization  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  very  pick  of  stupid  and  ruffianly 
instructors.    Now  let  us  leavo  off  '*  breaking  "  horses,  and  teach  them  instead. 

A  great  Pianist  dead. 

Jean  Baptiste  Cramer,  the  oldest  of  contemporary  pianists  and  composers 
for  the  piano,  died  recently  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-eight.  He  was  a 
German,  hut  camo  to  England  at  a  very  early  age,  and  accomplished  tho 
greater  part  of  his  artistic  career  in  London,  where  his  lessons  were  more  in 
request  than  those  of  any  other  professor.  Joseph  Haydn  was  among  his 
early  friends.  No  composer  has  written  more  copiously  for  the  piano  forte 
than  Cramer. 

The  French  Navy. 

The  levy  of  French  seamen  from  twenty-one  to  forty  years  is  going  on  in 
the  most  complete  and  steady  manner.  The  instructions  state  that  this 
measure  is  adopted  with  the  object  of  giving  the  fleet  seamen  completely 
formed  and  experienced,  and  who  are  in  the  full  force  of  age  and  activity.  A 
commission  has  been  appointed  to  examine  and  report  on  the  best  system  for 
placing  the  French  commercial  ports  in  a  state  of  defence,  a  question  in 
which  the  Government  takes  great  interest. 

Strength  of  Parties  in  France. 

The  Patrie.  in  an  article  on  the  Paris  elections,  states  that  the  Opposition 
havo  lost  more  than  8000  votes  since  the  return  of  Ca^ignac,  Carnot  and 
Goudchaux.  in  June  last.  The  fact  seems  to  he  that  the  Republicans  havo 
lost  7763  votes  since  last  year,  whilst  tho  Bonapartists  have  gained  53;  but 
the  difference  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in  the  interval  no  fewer  than 
12.460  electors  were  struck  off  the  lists. 

British  Eoyal  Marriages. 

By  the  Royal  Marriage  Act  tho  childron  of  the  sovereign  can  only  marry 
members  of  Royal  families  and  Protestants.  The  marriage  act  was  passed  in 
consequence  of  tho  union  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  George  III.'s  brother, 
with  Lady  Waldegrave,  and  that  of  the  Dnke  of  Cumberland  with  the  widow 
of  Colonel  Horton. 

China. 

A  reply  has  been  received  from  Pekin,  in  answer  to  Peh-kwei's  dispatch  an- 
nouncing the  capture  of  Canton.  Yeh  has  been  degraded,  and  Hwang- 
Tsung-han  nominated  Imperial  Commissioner.  Till  the  latter  arrives,  Teh- 
kwei  has  been  appointed  to  discharge  temporarily  the  duties  of  the  office, 
and  has  been  acknowledged  by  the  allies  as  holding  that  position. 

Anstria. 

The  total  amount  of  the  subscription  collected  in  Austria  In  favor  of  tho 
sufferers  of  the  powder  magazine  at  Maycnco  exceeds  600,000f.  The  Emperor 
of  Austria  has  presented  three  thousand  florins  to  the  sufferers  by  the  recent 
earthquake  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

Germany. 

A  correspondence  had  been  opened  at  Hamburg  for  the  settlement  of  a 
"maritime  code  for  all  tho  States  of  the  Germanic  Confederation.  The  delibe- 
rations were  expected  to  continue  for  several  months. 

The  (Jueen'B  Name, 

The  Queen's  family  name  is  D'Este.  The  namo  Gnelph,  commonly  sup- 
posed to  bo  that  of  the  Royal  Family  of  England,  is  only  the  name  of  a  re- 
ligious faction,  of  which  the  Electors  of  Hanover  represented  the  head. 

Fire  at  Christiana,  Norway, 

The  central  part  of  the  city  has  been  destroyed  by  fire.  The  Norwegian 
Credit  Bank  is  burned.    The  hooks  and  valuables  are,  however,  saved. 
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Easily  Dom.— Thnro  1«  not  a  Tiling*  or  town  In  the  country  §o  small,  but 
ttmt  a  club  of  twelve  nubscrlbom  might  be  easily  obtatund  for  "Ballott'l 
Pictorial,"  arid  the  work  be  thus  procured  for  each  at  about  SI  07  ft  year, 
boMdon  a  grOtti  f>i'}>  to  the  person  who  sends  the  names  and  moriry.  Any 
person  desiring  to  form  a  club,  can  have-  daniplo  copies  fl«nt  free  of  charge, 
by  sondlug  us  a  line  to  that  effect. 


gfitritotial  jWelange. 

Tho  Pittaflcld  Eaglo  «ays  that  thr«c  men  lay  dead  in  that  town, 
recently,  from  intemperance,  and  speaks  of  tlit)  deadly  quality  of 

the  liquor  illegally  dispensed  in  tho  place. The  New  York 

Pout  Bays— "Bishop  Potior  hold  a  confirmation  recently  in  thin 
city,  at  which  a  lady  presented  herself,  to  whom  he  was  quite  ran 
he  had  administered  tho  rito  before.  Ah  she  ftJJproached,  he  asked 
her  if  aho  had  nevor  been  confirmed.  '  O,  law,  yi's,  doctor!'  sho 
replied,  'you  have  confirmed  me  twice,  and  I  want  you  to  con- 
firm  mo  again 5   it  is  so  pood   for  my  rheumatism.'" Tho 

Nashvillo  Banner  loams  that  Major  A.  J.  Donolson  is  on  the  point 

of  moving  with  his  family  to  Memphis. The  BrtCkenridgO 

(Kentucky)  Coal  Company,  it  is  stated,  will  soon  resume  opera- 

tjons. Tho  Charleston  Mercury  says  tho  religious  meetings  in 

that  city  continue  with  unabated  interest. Much  amusement 

waa  croated  at  tho  Liverpool,  England,  annual  vestry,  by  Mr. 
Churchwarden  Woodrufl'o  announcing,  in  tho  most  grave  and  sol- 
emn tone,  that  "tho  ground  at  the  Walton  cemetery  was  in  such 
a  bad  condition  that  no  person  who  could  help  it  would  go  to  bo 

buried  m  it." American  newspapers  aro  a  luxury  in  Russia, 

the  postago  from  tho  United  States  being  forty-five  cents  on  aBin- 

glo  paper. Tho  St.  Paul  Advertiser  says  there  is  a  great  rush 

of  emigrants  into  Minnesota.  "  Tho  hotels  are  crowded,  lovco 
thronged,  streets  jammed,  river  rising,  people  coming,  goods  ar- 
riving, stores  lined  with  new  goods  and  filled  to  the  brim  with  fe- 

malo  women,  shaken  up,  pressed  down,  and  running  over. A 

grand  annual  convention  of  tho  German  musical  societies  of  tho 
Western  States,  will  take  placo  in  Pittsburg  this  month.     The 

assemblage  will  compose  over  1000  singers. It  is  said  that  tho 

queen  mother  of  Spain,  bidding  adieu  to  intrigues,  whether  mat- 
rimonial or  political,  has  now  made  up  her  mind  to  end  her  days 
in  Koine.  With  this  view,  she  has  purchased  for  575,000  the 
Palazzo  Albani,  last  fragment  of  tho  immenso  property  a  pope  of 
that  name  had  lavished  on  his  nephews,  who  are  now  lapsed  into 

their  original  poverty. Armed  men  aro  being  regularly  drilled 

at  Yorktown,  DeWitt  county,  Texas,  preparatory  to  an  irruption 

into  Northern  Mexico. Carpets  were  in  use  among  the  Greeks 

and  Komans  ;  but  perfection  in  carpet-making  has  been  attained 
only  by  the  moderns.  Francis  I.,  king  of  France,  paid  22,000 
francs  for  a  carpet  of  silk  and  gold,  the  pattern  on  which  was  a 
representation  of  tho  triumphal  honors  paid  to  Scipio.  Another 
carpet,  on  which  were  depicted  tho  principal  events  in  the  life  of 
St.  Paul,  cost  the  same  monarch  18,000  francs.  The  finest  car- 
pets in  Europe  have  been  made  at  tho  French  manufactory,  known 
as  tho  Gobelins,  which  was  established  in  the  reign  of  Louis 

XIV. The  editor  of  Robinson  Crusoe  wrote  two   hundred 

books  and  ten  pamphlets,  and  then  died  insolvent.  That  shows 
how  just  is  the  definition  of  an  author,  as  a  benevolent  being,  who, 
having  nothing  in  his  pockets,  gives  away  brains. For  a  rheu- 
matic lameness  in  a  horse,  a  handful  of  sunflower  seed  in  his 
feed,  two  or  three  times  a  week,  will  mako  him  as  limber  as 

ever. Tho  St.  Paul  (Minnesota)  Advertiser  says.  Edmund 

Rice  has  completed  negotiations  for  the  construction  of  fifty  miles 
of  tho  Minnesota  and  Pacific  road,  to  commence  immediately, 
and  to  be  completed  beforo  the  first  of  December ;  1500  hands 

are  already  engaged. Counterfeit  twenties    (double  eagles) 

arc  in  circulation  in  this  city. Bishop  Kip  of  California  has 

just  administered  tho  rite  of  confirmation  to  Mrs.  Julia  Dean 
llayne,  the  well-known  actress ;  and  Fanny  Kemblo  Butler  is  a 

regular  communicant  of  the  Episcopal  church The  McCor- 

mick  and  Manny  reaper  contest  has  been  decided  in  favor  of  the 
former.  A  million  dollars  is  supposed  to  be  contingently  in- 
volved.  Tho  Canal  Board  of  New  York  has  resolved  to  re- 
dace  tho  tolls  from  four  to  two  mills  on  the  merchandise,  and 
from  three  to  two  mills  on  one  thousand  pounds,  per  mile,  on  the 
New  York  canals. 


New  York  Quarantine. — Experience  having  shown  the  im- 
possibility of  establishing  quarantine  buildings  at  Seguino's  Point, 
some  of  the  New  York  papers  aro  suggesting  Coney  Island  as  a 
suitable  locality.  That  would  bo  unpopular  with  many  thousands 
with  whom  it  is  a  favorito  summer  resort  for  bathing.  The 
island  is  nothing  but  a  strip  of  sand,  but  the  beaches  arc  hard* 
and  delightful,  and  the  tide  that  pours  down  upon  them,  ham- 
mering them  to  a  perfect  level,  is  cold  as  ice,  and  pure  as  crystal. 
Must  Coney  Island  be  abandoned  to  quarantine  purposes  '? 


Tfiat  great  Hunt. — Some  of  our  national  dignitaries,  with 
Mohammed  Pacha  as  a  guest,  start  in  July  for  a  grand  hunting 
excursion  in  the  valley  of  the  Red  River  of  tho  north,  Minnesota. 
A  gentleman  of  St.  Cloud  invites  editors  to  join,  and  will  givo 
them  a  free  passage  from  and  back  to  St.  Cloud.  Numbers  of 
buffaloes  and  elks  will  be  the  victims. 


A  Pedestrian. — In  Bangor,  Maine,  a  French  lad  named 
Richards  has  been  engaged  in  walking  106  hours  without  sleep  or 
rest.  A  person  who  ha3  physical  powers  capable  of  such  a  per- 
formance should  put  them  to  a  better  use. 


Warlike. — It  is  stated  that  the  French  riflemen  are  to  be 
armed  "with  double-barrelled  guns.  Poor  little  fellows  !  what  can 
they  do  with  such  a  load  of  iron  on  their  shoulders  ? 


ffiiHapioe  (RatJjetmg*. 

Andrew  Flick,  100  yean  old,  died  in  Giles  county,  Ve.,  lately. 
The  bachelori  of  New  V-»rk  recently  gave  a  grand  boll,  to  keep 
thctnuolve*  from  growing  rusty. 

Tin-  Cleveland  Plain  deal  or  leanu  that  the  President  will  take  a 

trip  to  lb''  West  during  the  approa*  till  "f  Congress. 

it  is  estimated  thai  £50,000  go  into  New  York  every  wo 

gullible  penoiU  in  the  country,  to  whom  lottery  and  gift  circulars 
are  sent. 

It  in  reported  that  George  Sand,  the  celebrated  Vrencfa  author- 
BSS  and  Socialist,  hiiii  retired  to  Spend  the  remainder  of  her  days  in 

u  convent. 

The  DeaJflBrdinm  Bridge  disaster  has  nlrcody  co*t  tho  Croat 
Western  Railway  over  one  hundred  and  sixtV*one  thousand  doU 
lars,  and  there  aro  Mill  three  or  four  unsettled  cases. 

The  <  'alifornia  paper*  have  adopted  the  BngU  lh  COStOrfl  <<f  pub- 
lishing the  births,  aw  well  as  marriages,  and  also  add  a  truly  Aitie- 

rican,  or  rather  "  Yankee "  peculiarity,  by  giving  the  weight  of 
the  new-born  citizens. 

Early  this  month,  a  race  is  to  be  run  at  Detroit  between  a  horse 
belonging  t<>  Kdgar  Betden,  of  that  city,  and  George  Efncr's  horse 
of  r.ullalo,  fur  $500  a  side — a  strait  race  of  fifty  miles  round  the 
Ilanitnimck  course.     Nothing  in  it  to  be  commended. 

Nebraska  is  our  largest  territory.  It  will  make  about  eighty 
States  as  large  as  New  Hampshire.  Nebraska  is  about  one-sixth 
tlitj  size  iif  lOin-ope.  If  Great  ilritain  were  plaeed  in  Nebraska,  it 
would  occupy  so  small  a  corner  that  you  could  not  see  it  with  tho 
naked  oyo. 

There  is  avaguo  rumor  that,  by  the  assistance  of  a  wealthy  gen- 
tleman, Barnum  will  be  enabled  soon  to  erect  a  line  amphitheatre 
on  the  plan  of  Astley's  London  establishment,  on  Broadway,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Union  Square.  It  would  pay  right  well,  if  pro- 
perly conducted. 

An  old  man  named  Decker,  near  Fort  Jennings,  Ohio,  being 
nearly  blind,  was  beaten  to  death  by  his  wife,  lately,  with  an  iron 
wedge.  She  smashed  his  skull  terribly,  and,  afraid  that  ho  might 
still  be  alive,  she  poured  over  him  boiling  water,  to  ascertain  if 
there  was  any  sensation  left. 

The  hoops,  at  last,  are  really  going  out  of  fashion  !  Already, 
in  New  York,  several  leading  fashionables  have  appeared  on 
Broadway  without  them;  and  there  is  a  general  tendency  to  con- 
tract their  dimensions.  Probably  by  next  fall  no  fashionable  lady 
"would  be  seen  wearing  such  a  thing  1" 

George  Renick,  now  living  in  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  in  1804-5,  fed 
and  drove  the  first  lot  of  cattle  that  ever  crossed  the  mountains  to 
an  eastern  market.  From  that  time  to  this,  the  business  has 
steadily  increased  in  the  valley.  Now,  Ohio  sends  across  the 
Alleghanics  a  yearly  average  of  70,000  head. 

The  recently  married  editor  of  tho  Rutland  Herald  says  that  a 
pair  of  sweet  lips,  a  pressure  or  two  of  delicate  hands,  and  a  pink 
waist-ribbon,  will  do  as  much  to  unhinge  a  man  as  three  fevers, 
the  measles,  a  large-sized  whooping-cough,  a  pair  of  lock-jaws, 
several  hydrophobias,  and  the  doctor's  bill. 

In  boring  an  artesian  well,  in  Stockton,  California,  the  borer 
struck  a  red  wood  stump,  350  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  more  than  250  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The 
earth  above  and  below  was  of  stratified  clay  and  sand,  which  had 
apparently  not  been  disturbed  since  its  original  deposition. 

A  Washington  letter  to  the  New  York  Times  says : — "  The 
Senate  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  have  in  contemplation  a 
project  for  building  a  new  executive  mansion  somewhere  a  little 
out  of  town,  and  abandoning  the  present  building  to  the  State 
Department,  retaining  several  rooms  as  an  office  for  the  Presi- 
dent." 

At  a  ball  given  on  board  the  national  ship,  Isabel  II.,  at  Hava- 
na, a  short  time  since,  eight  ladies  in  the  party  had  on  their  per- 
sons two  and  a  half  millions  value  in  diamonds.  The  Countess 
of  Santovenia  had  a  magnificent  tiara  of  diamonds  covering  her 
head,  and  a  necklace  of  much  richness,  with  other  ornaments,  said 
to  be  a  very  expensive  rig,  worth  £240,000. 

A  jonr  printer,  in  a  state  of  "  strap,"  at  Lafayette,  Ind.,  made 
an  old  fellow  believe  he  had  done  something  contrary  to  the  city 
ordinances,  and  took  from  him  a  fine  of  25  cents,  but  before  he 
had  a  chance  to  exchange  it  for  liquor,  a  constable  nabbed  him, 
and  the  cute  fellow  was  sent  to  jail  for  obtaining  money  under 
false  pretences. 

The  red  petticoat  don't  seem  to  get  on.  Unlike  the  crinoline, 
it  had  not  an  imperial  origin.  Queen  Victoria  may  afford  to 
adopt  the  sensible  fashions  of  the  poor,  but  our  republican  ladies 
can't.  As  soon  as  they  observed  that  the  red  petticoat  was  worn 
by  the  poor  emigrant  women,  they  dropped  it  like  a  hot  potato. 
Alas  for  the  jupon  roiuje! 

The  gold  watch  that  Charles  II.  gave  Jane  Lane,  and  which  he 
requested  might  descend  as  an  heirloom  to  the  eldest  daughter  of 
the  house  of  Lane  for  the  time  being,  has  met  with  a  sad  fate,  it 
seems.  It  was,  till  lately,  at  Charlecote  House,  near  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  from  whence  it  was  sjolen,  and  melted  down  in  some  Bir- 
mingham receiving-house. 

A  summer's  day  in  the  United  States  surpasses  anything  to  bo 
found  under  the  tropics,  and  Australia  surpasses  us  considerably. 
At  Adelaide,  last  February,  they  had  ten  days  and  nights  in  which 
the  thermometer  touched  136  to  146  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  out  of 
doors,  and  94  to  104  within  the  house.  The  apples,  a  private  let- 
ter states,  actually  "roasted  on  the  trees." 

The  confession  of  a  sailor,  who  died  recently  in  Texas,  identi- 
fies him  as  the  murderer  of  Mrs.  Alston,  the  fUhghter  of  Aaron 
Burr,  in  South  Carolina,  forty  years  ago.  Sailing  from  Charles- 
ton to  New  York,  the  crew  of  the  brig  mutinied,  and  murdered 
the  passengers  and  officers.  Mrs.  Alston  was  the  last  to  walk  the 
plank,  and  the  look  of  despair  which  she  cast  upon  her  murderer 
haunted  him  for  forty  years. 

A  Lancaster  (Pa.)  paper  tells  a  story  about  curiosity,  which  is 
rather  tough.  A  man  named  Mann,  who  had  committed  several 
robberies,  but  escaped  detection,  confessed  his  guilt,  and  volunta- 
rily gave  himself  up  a  day  or  two  preceding  the  execution  of 
Richards.  He  said  his  reason  for  doing  so  was,  that  he  was  anx- 
ious to  sec  the  execution,  and  knew  of  no  better  plan  to  do  so 
than  by  getting  into  prison.  He  was  .cojnmitted,  but  was  not 
allowed  to  see  the  execution  after  all. 

A  writer  in  tho  National  Intelligencer  suggests  as  a  protection 
against  the  Paul  Pry  curiosity  which  prompts  some  people  to  open 
tho  self-sealed  envelopes  now  in  use,  and  read  what  is  intended  for 
other  eyes  than  their  own,  that  letter- writers  use  the  stamp  as  a 
seal.  This  would  be  effectual,  if  the  postmasters  would  stamp 
their  mail-mark  over  it,  which  doubtless  they  would  do  ;  and,  be- 
sides this  security,  the  deb'cacy  of  the  postage-stamp  itself  would 
prevent  any  attempt  to  remove  it,  without  the  certainty  of  deface- 
ment and  detection. 


£ant>s  of  ©ola. 


The   duty  of  religion  flows  from  a  epirit  of  religion. — 

Maw*. 

K  necessitons  man,  who  give*  costly  dinners,  pays  large 

Mini-  to  be  IflVgbed  at. — /. 

If  we  would  not  full  into  thing*  unlawful,  we  must  some' 

times  deny  ourselves  in  things  that  arc  lawful. — Siavm. 

....  He  who  is  false  to  present  duty  breaks  a  thread  in  the 
loom  and  will  find  the  flaw  when  he  may  have  forgotten  its  cause. 
— Iktrhtr. 

....  Vanity,  after  pride,  is  the  mo«t  universal,  perhaps  the 
most  fatal  of  all  sin«,  fretting  tht;  whole  depth  of  our  humanity 
into  Storm,  "  to  wait  a  feather  or  to  drown  a  fly." — Itmkin. 

....  Our  bcM  actions  are  often  those  of  which  we  are  uncon- 
scious ;  but  this  can  never  he  unless  wc  are  always  yearning  to  do 
good. — LUfchfT, 

....  Examinations  arc  formidable,  even  to  the  best  prepared, 
for  the  greatest  fool  may  ask  more  than  the  wisest  man  can  an- 
swer.—  Colton. 

....  We  sleep,  but  tho  loom  of  life  never  stops  ;  and  the  pat- 
tern which  was  weaving  when  the  sun  went  down  is  weaving  when 
it  comes%p  to-morrow. — B'-echrr. 

....  Desire  ofttimes  makes  us  unthankful ;  for  whoao  hopes  for 
that  he  hath  not,  usually  forget*  that  which  he  hath.  I  will  not 
suffer  my  heart  to  rove  alter  high  or  impossible  bopee,  lest  I 
should  in  the  meantime  contemn  ,  ii-itt. 

We   make  too  little  of  the  subject  of  providence.     My 

mind  is  by  nature  m  intrepid  and  sanguine,  and  it  has  so  often 
led  me  to  anticipate  God  in  hit  guidings,  to  rny  severe  loos,  that 
perhaps  I  am  now  too  suspicious  and  dilatory  in  following  him. 
— CtciL 

....  You  might  as  well  go  to  the  rataromh<  of  Egypt,  and 
scrape  np  the  dust  of  the  mummies,  and  knead  it  into  forms,  and 
bake  them  in  your  oven,  and  call  such  things  men,  and  present 
them  as  citizens  and  teachers,  for  our  regard,  as  to  bring  old, 
time-worn  institutions  to  serve  the  growth  und  the  living  wants  of 
to-day. — Belcher. 


Joker's  Uuogct. 

Wc  wonder  if  anybody  ever  picked  up  a  tear  that  was  dropped. 
When  is  a  tired  man  like  a  thief?     When  he  needs  a  rttting. 
Why  are  gloves  generally  unsaleable  ?     Because  they  are  kept 
on  hand. 

"  I  sec  through  it,"  as  the  washerwoman  Eoid  when  the  bottom  of 
the  tub  fell  out. 

Foote  expressed  a  belief  that  a  certain  miser  would  take  the 
beam  out  of  his  own  eye  if  he  knew  he  could  sell  the  timber. 

"  Sir,  you  are  just  like  the  motions  of  a  dog's  tail."  "How 
so  V     "  Because  you  are  a  wag." 

Why  is  it  easy  to  break  into  an  old  man's  house !  Because  his 
gait  is  broken  and  his  locks  are  few. 

The  more  a  woman's  waist  is  shaped  like  an  honr-glass,  the 
more  it  shows  us  that  her  sands  of  life  are  running  out. 

Why  should  crinoline  be  abolished  ?  Because  it  admits  all  fe- 
males, without  distinction,  into  the  most  fashionable  circles. 

A  navy  surgeon  loved  to  prescribe  salt  water.  He  fell  over- 
board one  day.  "  Zounds,  Bill !"  said  a  sailor,  "  there's  the  doc- 
tor tumbled  into  his  own  medicine-chest." 

Whis-key  is  the  key  by  which  many  gain  an  entrance  in  our 
prisons  and  almshouses  ;  and  don-key'is  the  key  by  which  many 
people  get  out  merely  by  the  ass-king. 

The  man  who  plays  at  once  on  the  trump  of  fame  and  the  horn 
of  a  dilemma,  got  his  first  idea  of  music  on  hearing  a  hay-cock 
crow,  while  he  was  tying  a  knot  in  a  cord  of  wood. 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  a  friend  to  Jerrold,  "  that  Jones  has  left 
the  stage  and  turned  wine-merchant  V  O,  yes,"  Jerrold  replied, 
"  and  I'm  told  that  his  wine  off  the  stage  is  better  than  his  whine 
on  it." 

"  Why  aro  there  so  few  convicts  in  the  Michigan  penitentiary 
this  year?"  asked  Sam's  fipend  a  day  or  two  since.  "  Why," 
said  Sam,  "  they  send  them  by  the  Pontiac  Railroad,  and  their 
time  expires  beforo  they  get  there." 

"  Henry,  love,  I  wish  yon  would  throw  away  that  tyok  and  talk 
to  me,  1  feel  so  dull."  (A  long  silence,  and  no  reply.)  "  O, 
Henry,  my  foot's  asleep !"  "Is  it  ?  Well,  don't  talk, "dear,  you 
might  wake  it." 
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THE  NEW  BRITISH  CABINET. 

As  interesting'  matter  for  historical  record  wo  have  plnccd  on 
this  page  a  group  of  portraits  representing  the  members  of  the 
British  cabinet,  on  whom  as  the  arbiters  of  some  of  the  most  mo- 
mentous questions  that  have  engaged  the  attention  of  politicians 
for  many  years,  the  eyes  of  Europe  are  now  fixed.  The  portraits 
aro  numbered,  and  the  members  may  be  identified  by  reference 
to  the  following  key  : — 1,  Earl  of  Derby;  2,  Lord  Malmesbury; 
3,  Mr.  Disraeli ;  4,  Mr.  Walpole  ;  5,  Mr.  Henley;  6,  Sir  John 
Pakington;  7,  Earl  of  EUenborough  ;  8,  Sir  F.  Thcsiger;  9,  Lord 
John  Manners ;  10,  Lord  Stanley ;  11,  Marquis  of  Salisbury ;  12, 
Earl  of  Hardwicke;  in,  General  Peel.  Of  the  first  of  these  we 
recently  published  a  portrait  and  biography.  Lord  Malmesbury, 
the  present  foreign  secretary,  was  born  in  1807,  and  married  a 
daughter  of  Lord  Tankcrville.  Ho  is  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
emperor  of  the  French,  who,  when  an  exile  in  England,  was  al- 


origin,  but  tho  jot  black,  corkscrew  ringlets  that  once  graced  his 
brow,  aro  now  grayed  by  the  remorseless  hand  of  timo.  The  Right 
Honorable  Spencer  Horatio  Walpole,  homo  secretary,  was  born 
in  1806,  antl  married  a  daughter  of  the  late  prime  minister,  Spen- 
cer Pcrcival,  who  fell  by  the  assassin  hand  of  Bellingham.  Mr. 
Walpole  was  called  to  tho  bar  in  1831,  and  became  a  queen's 
counsel  in  1846.  Ho  was  homo  secretary  in  Lord  Derby's  first 
administration,  and  both  within  and  without  the  walls  of  parlia- 
ment obtained  much  credit  and  popularity  for  the  able  and  impar- 
tial manner  he  administered  tho  affairs  of  his  department.  Mr, 
Walpole  is  a  fluent  and  graceful  speaker,  and  commands  the  ear 
of  parliament.  He  was  elected  for  Midhurst  in  1846.  The  Right 
Honorable  Joseph  Henley,  president  of  tho  board  of  trade,  was 
born  in  1792,  and  has  ever  been  a  consistent  conservative.  He 
was  first  returned  for  Oxfordshire  in  1841,  and  filled  the  same  post 
in  Lord  Derby's  first  ministry,  that  he  now  occupies.    Mr.  Henley 


of  a  million  dollars  and  a  sinecure  of  chief  clerk  of  tho  Queen's 
Bench,  valued  at  $15,000  a  year.  .He  has  changed  his  political 
creed  pretty  often,  and  used  to  be  a  famous  tory.  Lord  Chelms- 
ford, the  lord  chancellor,  formerly  Sir  F.  Thesiger,  was  born  in 
London  in  1794.  In  early  life  he  served  in  the  navy,  but  soon 
abandoned  it  for  the  law  in  which  he  earned  fame  and  money. 
The  chief  commissioner  of  works,  Lord  J.  Manners,  was  born  in 
1818,  and  is  brother  to  the  present  Duke  of  Rutland.  Lord  Stan- 
ley, the  colonial  secretary,  is  tho  eldest  son  of  Lord  Derby,  and 
was  born  in  1826.  The  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  lord  prcsidont  of 
the  council,  was  born  in  179^1.  Ho  formerly  held  offico  as  lord 
privy  seal ;  and  although  his  lordship  seldom  or  ever  speaks  in 
the  house  of  peers,  his  vast  estates  in  Middlesex  and  Hertfordshire 
give  him  considerable  political  influence.  He  is  now  lieutenant 
of  the  former  county.  Lord  Hardwicke,  lord  privy  seal,  was  born 
in  1799,  and  at  an  early  ago  entered  the  navy.     He  is  a  rear-ad- 


THE   NEW    BRITISH    CABINET. 


ways  a  welcome  guest  at  his  lordship's  residence  in  Whitehall 
Gardens.  Mr.  Disraeli,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  was  born 
in  1805,  and  is  the  son  of  a  gentleman  who  obtained  much  literary 
celebrity  as  the  author  of  "  Curiosities  of  Literature."  While  yet 
a  minor,  the  subject  of  our  memoir  published  his  first  work,  "  Viv- 
ian Gray."  Mr.  Disraeli  sat  some  years  for  the  boroughs  of  Maid- 
stone and  Shrewsbury,  and  on  the  death  of  his  colleague  in  the 
representation  of  the  former  place,  Mr.  Wyndham  Lewis,  married 
that  gentleman's  widow.  By  this  union  he  at  once  became  inde- 
pendent in  his  pecuniary  circumstances,  and  possessor  of  Hughen- 
den  Manor,  a  handsome  estate  in  Buckinghamshire,  for  which 
county  Mr.  Disraeli  is  a  magistrate,  and  has  represented  since 
1847.  In  1852  he  was  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  Lord  Der- 
by's cabinet,  and  since  then,  until  recently  recalled  to  office, 
has  led  the  conservative  opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Mr.  Disraeli  carries  in  his  countenance  every  trace  of  hi6  Hebrew 


is  a  prosy  speaker,  but  the  house  listens  to  him  with  deferential 
attention.  The  new  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  Sir  John  Paking- 
ton,  was  born  in  1799,  and  has  been  thrice  mai-ried.  In  1834  Sir 
John  became  chairman  of  the  Worcestershire  quarter  sessions, 
and  no  one  ever  imagined  his  ambition  would  take  a  higher  flight 
than  that  which  obtained  for  him  the  privilege  of  gruelling  paupers 
and  treadmilling  poachers.  Until  Lord  Derby's  first  government 
was  formed,  Sir  J.  Pakington  was  utterly  unknown  to  fame.  He 
has  sat  for  Droi  twitch  since  1837,  but  seldom  spoke  in  the  house 
previous  to  1852,  when  he  became  secretary  for  the  colonies.  Sir 
John  displayed  considerable  tact  and  talent  in  this  responsible 
post,  and  has  since  become  an  authority  in  the  house  of  commons 
on  educational  matters.  In  person  he  is  rather  tall,  thin,  and 
dresses  with  great  neatness  and  care.  Lord  EUenborough,  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  control,  was  born  in  1790.  He  succeeded  to 
his  title  in  1818,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  who  left  him  a  fortune 


miral,  but  has  never  seen  much  active  service.  General  Peel,  the 
minister  of  war,  was  born  in  1799,  and  was  brother  to  the  late,  and 
is  uncle  to  the  present,  Sir  Robert  Feel.  He  entered  in  June, 
1815,  but  has  never  seen  active  service. 

CONSTANT1NE  THE  EMPEROR. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  Constantine,  the  emperor,  was 
born  in  London.  Stowe  says  (Survey  lib.  1.,  c.  30,  p.  260) — 
"  The  City  of  London  hath  bred  6ome  which  have  subdued  many 
kingdoms,  and  also  the  Roman  Empire.  It  hath  also  brought 
forth  many  others  whom  virtue  and  valor  hath  highly  advanced, 
according  to  Apollo  in  his  oracle  to  Corute  sub  occasu  solis,  etc.  In 
the  time  of  Christianity  it  brought  forth  that  noble  Emperor  Con- 
stantine, which  gave  the  City  of  Rome  and  all  the  imperial'tensigns 
to  God,  St.  Peter,  and  Pope  Sylvester,  to  whom  he  performed  the 
office  of  a  soldier." — Notes  and  Queries 
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YEH,  LATE  GOVERNOR  OF  CANTON,  CHINA. 

Wo  proscnt  our  readers  on  this  pago  with  a  very  interesting 
portrait  in  the  shape  of  an  authentic  full  length  likeness  of  the 
notorious  Yeh,  late  governor  of  the  Kwang-tung  province,  China, 
and  now  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  British.  Wo  have  in  our 
possession  a  miniature  taken  on  hoard  the  Inflexible,  by  a  Chi- 
nese painter,  and  it  agrees  in  every  particular  with  the  engraving 
now  published,  the  fidelity  of  which  is  thus  guaranteed.  In  the 
picture  wo  have,  the  turned-up  border  of  the  cap  is  black,  the  but- 
ton and  top  of  tho  cap  of  a  vivid  scarlet,  the  plume  a  gaudy  pea- 
cock's feather,  the  collar  of  the  robe  light  blue,  and  the  robe  itself 
of  tho  richest  mazarine  blue.  In  short,  tho  sanguinary  official's 
costume  is  got  up  with  a  total  disregard  of  expense.  A  single 
glance  at  Yen's  head,  which  is  a  unique  one, 
shows  the  prodigious  want  of  balance  which 
exists  between  the  different  organs.  The  in- 
stincts of  the  brute,  the  sentiments  of  egot- 
ism have  an  undue  share,  but  the  fine  facul- 
ties of  intelligence  and  logic  arc  in  a  rudi- 
mentary state.  The  observer  cannot  help  re- 
marking a  total  want  of  benevolence,  in  keep- 
ing with  the  well  known  character  and  acts 
of  a  man  who  has  attained  an  unhappy  fame 
as  a  true  scourge  of  humanity.  We  yet 
shudder  at  the  recital  of  the  unheard-of  exe- 
cutions ordered  during  the  four  years  of  this 
wretch's  administration  as  imperial  commis- 
sioner. By  his  own  confession  they  amount- 
ed to  not  less  than  60,000  heads,  without 
counting  that  at  least  an  equal  number  of 
unfortunate  beings  succumbed  to  torture  and 
the  privations  of  their  filthy  dungeons.  It 
may  create  surprise  to  learn  that  such  seas  ot 
human  blood  could  have  flowed  in  a  country 
endowed  with  a  code  of  laws,  the  wisdom  ot 
which  has  been  so  greatly  lauded.  But  such 
is  not  the  regular  normal  course  of  Chinese 
justice.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  the 
governors  general  of  the  provinces  are  stran- 
gers to  alt  trials  and  to  all  judicial  acts.  The 
criminal  judges  alone  are  entrusted  with  the 
official  prosecution  of  infractions  of  the  laws 
regarding  crime ;  and  when  a  criminal  has 
been  condemned  to  death,  the  sentence  can- 
not be  executed  till  it  has  received  the  ap- 
proval of  the  emperor  himself.  Hence,  a 
sufficient  delay  precedes  the  execution  of 
capital  punishment ;  and  before  the  imperial 
sanction  can  return  from  Pekin,  the  relatives 
of  the  culprit  have  time  enough  to  procure  a 
revision  of  the  seutence  by  a  superior  tribunal, 
and  sometimes  to  obtain  a  reprieve  or  par- 
don. But  there  are  exceptional  cases,  in 
which  the  death-penalty  may  be  pronounced 
outside  of  the  legal  course,  and  executed 
without  recourse  to  the  emperor — this  is  when 
a  rebellion  against  the  imperial  authority 
breaks  out.  Then  a  special  commissioner  is 
sent  into  the  insurgent  district  with  plenary 
powers.  The  jurisdiction  of  all  tribunals 
ceases  entirely,  and  his  sentences  are  execut- 
ed immediately,  without  any  previous  trial, 
and  in  the  most  summary  way  possible.  It 
is  the  concentration  in  a  single  hand  of  tho 
unlimited  powers  which  a  state  of  siege,  in 
civilized  countries,  confers  on  several  distinc- 
tive functionaries,  or  on  a  council  of  war. 
In  such  unhappy  circumstances,  Yeh  was 
able  to  slake  with  impunity  his  thirst  ot 
blood.  He  made  his  first  appearance  in  the 
higher  administrative  spheres,  succeeding,  as 
lieutenant-governor  of  Canton,  the  famous 
Houang-NTgan-Toung,  tho  skilful  and  cour- 
teous diplomatist,  who  negociatcd,  under  the 
orders  of  Ki-In,  all  the  treaties  concluded 
with  foreign  powers.  The  vice-regal  func- 
tions were  discharged  by  Sin,  a  person  noted 
in  the  annals  of  the  Chinese  insurrection  at 
Kwang-Si.  Placed  in  such  a  good  school, 
Yeh  readily  learned  to  use  unscrupulously 
the  uncontrolled  authority  which  the  terrified 
emperor  vested  in  his  representatives  in  the 
revolted  provinces.  But  it  was  not  till  seven 
years  after,  on  the  death  of  Sin,  that,  as  imperial 
commissioner,  entrusted  with  the  suppression 
of  the  insurrection  in  the  southern  provinces, 
he  had  full  scope  for  his  ferocity.  Then  his 
zeal  became  boundless ;  he  organized  forays 
into  all  the  districts  suspected  of  connivance 


with  the  rebels,  and  entire  populations,  including  old  men,  women 
and  children,  were  driven  en  masse  towards  the  provincial  city, 
when  a  cruel  punishment  was  inflicted  for  their  alleged  crime  of 
high  treason.  The  emperor,  judging  of  his  merits  by  the  number 
of  victims  he  immolated,  thought  it  necessary  to  bestow  an  extra- 
ordinary recompense  on  him,  and  madechim  nantsio,  a  title  of  no- 
bility which  tho  Tartar  dynasty  rarely  confers  on  subjects  of 
purely  Chinese  origin.  The  European  papers  have  erroneously 
classed  Yeh  among  the  Tartars.  Yeh  also  revels  in  the  surname 
of  Mingin-Chin,  or  "  brilliant  jasper."  But  injustice  to  him,  we 
must  lot  him  tell  his  own  story  in  his  own  words.  While  on 
board  the  Inflexible,  just  before  ho  was  taken  from  Hong-Kong  to 
Calcutta,  an  English  officer  elicited  from  him  tho  following  his- 
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tory : — "  I  was  born  in  the  village  of  Kao  h-Tih,  in  the  province  o 
Ho-Nan.  My  father  was  a  basket-master,  and  eked  out  his  in- 
come by  trading  in  rice.  We  were  fourteen  children.  At  an 
early  age  I  acquired  a  taste  for  reading,  and  whenever  I  had  any 
money  I  expended  it  in  the  purchase  of  books.  After  a  few  years 
I  was  considered  as  a  man  of  learning  among  the  boys  of  my  age, 
and  when  the  inspector-general  of  public  instruction,  who  visited 
our  province  every  five  years,  came,  I  asked  to  be  allowed  to  un- 
dergo an  examination.  My  request  was  granted.  I  came  into 
the  schools  with  an  elaborate  commentary  on  the  Ta-Hio,  the 
great  book  of  science  of  Confucius,  and  after  three  days'  succes- 
sive examination,  I  was  appointed  a  'literate'  of  the  third  class, 
and  attached  as  tutor  to  the  college  of  Khai-Fang,  the  chief  town 
in  the  province.  The  mandarin  governor  of 
Ho-Nan's  attention  was  directed  to  me,  and 
he  chose  me  as  his  secretary.  Two  years 
later  he  was  summoned  to  the  capital,  and 
took  me  with  him.  During  my  sojourn  at 
Pekin,  I  acquired  the  degree  of  literate  of  the 
second  and  of  the  first  class.  My  patron 
died,  but  I  had  been  noticed  by  the  head  of 
the  Nuyko,  in  whose  hands  also  rested  the 
direction  of  the  emperor's  '  cabinet,' and  at- 
tained the  post  of  vice-president  of  the  Hing- 
Pou,  or  tribunal  of  punishments.  I  won  no 
small  distinction  in  the  discharge  of  the  du- 
ties of  this  office,  and  in  two  missions  which 
I  was  subsequently  entrusted  with,  I  had  the 
honor  of  being  noticed  by  the  sublime  sove- 
reign who  rules  over  us.  Finally,  in  1847,  I 
was  associated  with  the  very  worthy  and 
much-regretted  Houang-Nyang-Toung,  who 
was  invested  with  the  government  of  Can- 
ton. The  country  was  then  a  prey  to  a  ter- 
rible insurrection,  which  it  was  necessary  to 
suppress.  The  insurgents  burnt  towns  and 
villages,  and  slaughtered  the  inhabitants  by 
thousands.  It  was  necessary  to  stop  them. 
The  viceroy  Sin,  with  whom  we  were,  gave 
no  quarter  to  the  rebels,  and  was  thus  enabled 
to  keep  the  insurrection  within  due  bounds. 
He  died  in  1853,  and  I  succeeded  to  him.  I 
followed  his  example,  and  the  rebellion  grad- 
ually gave  way."  Polite  exception  being 
taken  to  the  cruelties  which  he  practised 
against  the  rebels,  he  said : — "  Hear  me.  One 
of  the  rebel  chiefs  was  in  the  habit  of  having 
all  the  prisoners  he  took  from  us  sawn  be- 
tween two  planks.  I  informed  him  that  I 
would  use  reprisals,  and  have  his  people  put 
to  death  in  the  same  way ;  hut  he  had  previ- 
ously had  not  less  than  6000  men,  many  of 
them  officers,  sawn  between  two  planks." 
English  officer — "  How  many  prisoners  do 
you  think  yon  have  executed  ?"  Yeh — 
"About  60,000  ;  but  the  rebels  have  slaugh- 
tered more  than  300,000." — "  You  had  many 
people  put  to  death  who  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  insurrection  V — "  Why,  fancy.  The 
province  of  Canton  is  a  kind  of  refuge  for 
all  thieves  and  murderers  in  the  empire  who 
escape  from  justice.  I  saw  that  crimes  were 
frequent,  and  therefore  ordered  frequent  exe- 
cutions ;  but  the  people  thus  put  to  death 
were  always  thieves  and  murderers,  who  al- 
most invariably  confessed  their  crimes." 
"  You  don't  seem  to  have  been  popular  in  the 
city?" — "I  never  discovered  that  I  was  un- 
popular. I  know  the  people  feared  me,  and 
kept  quiet.  The  public  peace  in  the  city 
was  never  disturbed,  trade  prospered,  and 
people  grew  rich.  The  emperor,  my  immor- 
tal master,  to  reward  me,  had  conferred  upon 
me  the  title  Wan-tzio,  the  highest  of  all,  and 
had  authorized  me  to  take  the  surname  of 
Mingin-Chin." 

Yeh  prays  regularly  twice  a  day,  with  his 
head  eastwards ;  sleeps  a  good  deal,  smokes 
a  good  deal,  talks  little,  appears  much  es- 
teemed by  his  attendants  and  the  higher  class 
of  Chinese,  and,  of  course,  is  as  obstinate  as 
a  pig,  and  hates  the  English  cordially.  His 
food  is  chiefly  rice,  ducks,  pork,  salted  eggs, 
and  some  other  curious  Chinese  delicacies — 
of  course,  he  wont  eat  beef.  His  drink  is 
chiefly  hot  weak  tea;  he  has  never  tasted 
cold  water  in  his  life,  and  declares  a  drink  of 
it  would  kill  him.  Altogether  he  is  a  char- 
acteristic specimen  of  Chinese  high  life. 
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STRUGGLES  OF  THE  HEART. 

A    ROMANCE    OF    REAL    LIFE. 

BY  JAMES   FRANKLIN   jrlTTS. 


[continued.] 

CHAPTER  IV.— [continued.] 

"Wo  have  never  felt  inclined  to  join  in  the  laugh  which  is  some- 
times indulged  in  by  those  of  older  years  at  tlio  expense  of  the 
friendships  of  youth.  Wo  believe  that  in  such  thcro  often  exists 
an  ardent,  a  soulful  tenderness,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  which 
might  well  put  to  shame  the  traitorous  friendships  of  a  riper  age. 

That  night  passed  away,  and  Roland,  almost  happy  in  the  grow- 
ing love  of  those  witli  whom  he  had  found  refuge,  had  come  to 
regard  the  events  of  the  past  few  days  almost  as  a  troubled  dream. 
The  open-hearted  kindness  of  the  Waldrons  had  banished  much 
of  the  gloomy  despondency  which  had  oppressed  him,  though  in 
the  demeanor  of  the  farmer  was  something  which  ho  could  hardly 
explain ;  a  puzzled  expression  of  doubt  which  stole  over  his  coun- 
tenance whenever  his  eyes  rested  on  the  boy's  face. 

Through  the  whole  night-time,  the  slumbers  of  Alice  Forester 
had  been  disturbed,  and  at  times  she  raved  incoherently ;  but  on 
the  day  succeeding  that  of  her  arrival  at  the  farm-house,  she  was 
much  better,  though  still  weak  in  body. 

Philip  Waldron  and  his  wife  had  studiously  refrained  from 
mentioning  in  her  presence  the  subject  of  her  strange  and  almost 
fearful  journey  from  New  York,  but  in  private  they  speculated 
freely  upon  it. 

"  It  puzzles  me,  wife, — it  puzzles  me,"  said  the  farmer.  "  The 
faces  of  both  the  lady  and  her  son  seem  familiar  to  me,  but  be- 
yond that,  I  can  discover  nothing.     Do  you  know  her  name  ?" 

"No;  she  has  hardly  had  an  opportunity  to  speak  with  us  yet, 
but  you  can  easily  tell  by  her  grateful  looks  all  that  she  feels." 

Night  had  again  come,  and  the  "Waldrons  were  seated  around 
the  cheerful  fire-place.  Roland  Forester  and  Helen  had  drawn  a 
little  aside,  and  were  earnestly  conversing,  a  subdued  smile  on  the 
girl's  face  now  and  then  attesting  her  interest  in  her  companion's 
words.  Alice  Forester  was  seated  upon  the  couch,  partially  sup- 
ported by  pillows,  But  little  conversation  had  passed  between  her 
and  her  hospitable  entertainers,  by  reason  of  her  weakness ;  hut 
now  as  her  eyes  rested  upon  their  faces,  her  own  brightened  with 
a  soft  glow,  and  she  commenced  to  speak. 

Hardly  had  the  first  words  left  her  lips,  when  a  heavy  knock 
sounded  upon  the  door.  It  came  with  the  force  of  a  blow  upon 
her  heart ;  the  black  shadow  of  a  presentiment  was  there.  The 
door  was  opened,  and  two  men  entered.  It  needed  but  a  glance 
to  discover  in  the  first  the  hated  form  of  Paul  Oswald,  and  with  a 
low  cry  she  sauk  helplessly  upon  the  pillows  of  the  couch.  Roland 
had  started  up  at  the  sound;  but  as  he  discovered  the  intruder, 
his  face  grew  deathly  pale,  and  ho  grasped  the  chair  from  which 
he  had  risen  for  support. 

Oswald  advanced  into  the  centre  of  the  room,  where  the  fire- 
light fully  revealed  his  face,  The  same  old  look  of  triumphant 
hatred  was  there,  and  the  same  expression  of  malignant  ferocity. 

"Onco  again,  Alice  Forester,  I  have  tracked  you,  and  for  the 
last  time.  I  overlook  your  deception  and  the  trouble  you  have 
caused  me ;  but  now,  understand — there  is  to  be  no  more  parley. 
I  must  have  the  boy .'" 

"No,  no !  0,  spare  him  to  me !  You  have  robbed  me  of  all 
else." 

Before  Oswald  could  reply,  Waldron  had  started  forward,  his 
brow  fairly  working  in  the  intensity  of  his  excitement. 

"Forester — Alice  Forester!"  he  ejaculated,  in  utter  astonish- 
ment, looking  upon  her,  as,  with  her  faco  covered  by  her  hands, 
she  moaned  in  her  great  grief.  "I  was  onco  familiar  with  that 
name,  and  perhaps — but  no,  no ;  it  is  no  more  than — " 

Again  he  paused  abruptly,  for  the  features  of  Oswald  were  just 
then  fully  revealed  to  him,  and  his  face  grew  almost  as  black  as 
night. 

"  Heavens  !"  ho  cried;  "am  I  deceived  in  this?  No;  this  is 
surely  she.  I  have  pondered  on  that  face  for  hours,  seeking  to 
find  its  counterpart  in  my  memory;  lam  not  deceived.  And 
thou,"  he  continued,  turning  fiercely  and  with  a  sudden  energy 
upon  Oswald,  "I  know  thee,  Paul  Oswald — yes,  know  thee  for  as 
base  a  villain  as  ever  polluted  God's  earth  with  his  footsteps ! 
What  do  you  here?  Speak  quickly,  for  my  blood  boils  at  first 
sight  of  thee !" 

Oswald  paled  somewhat  at  sight  of  Waldron,  and  retreated  a 
step  toward  his  companion,  a  short,  heavy,  broad-shouldered  fel- 
low of  thirty  or  more  years,  upon  every  line  of  whose  hardened 
countenance  could  be  read  guilt  and  sin ;  and  then  paling  still 
more  from  rage  and  suppressed  anger,  as  ho  heard  the  farmer's 
words,  he  said  : 

"  I  seek  no  quarrel  with  you,  Philip  Waldron,  and  I  fear  you 
not.  My  business  here  relates  to  that  lady;"  and  he  pointed  to 
Alico  Forester,  who  had  thrown  her  arm  around  her  son,  as  if  to 
shield  and  protect  him. 

Waldron  turned  hastily  to  her,  and  said : 

"Lady,  I  know  not  whether  you  remember  or  have  forgotten 
mo,  but  the  mention  of  your  name  has  thrown  a  light  upon  my 
mind  which  has  explained  much  that  was  mysterious.  I  recall 
the  time  when  I  felt  a  pleasure  in  being  esteemed  your  friend ;  and 


oven  were  you  a  stranger  to  mo,  I  would  quickly  raise  my  hand 
to  dofend  you  from  sucli  a  villain  as  I  know  yonder  man  to  be." 

Then  turning  again  to  Oswald,  he  said,  in  a  quick,  storn  voico  : 

"  I  ask  you  again,  Paul  Oswald,  what  do  you  here  %" 

The  latter  pointed  to  Roland,  and  in  a  dogged  tone,  replied: 

"  That  hoy — he  is  mino  by  right,  and  I  demand  him." 

"Lady,  said  Waldron,  turning  again  to  Alice,  " you  hear  his 
words  ;  you  hear  his  demand,  and  now  answer  mo  this  :  has  Paul 
Oswald  tho  right  to  tako  away  your  son  ?" 

"  None  ;  as  God  hcar3  mo,  he  has  not  the  shadow  of  a  right." 

"  Then  begone !"  cried  Waldron,  starting  forward  with  clenched 
hands  ;  "  quit  my  house,  or  by — " 

"  Stay,  stay  I"  cried  Alico,  rushing  betweon  them.  "  Ho  has 
not  tho  right;  not  the^east;  but,  God  have  mercy,  he  has  the 
power!" 

A  malicious  gleam  shot  from  Oswald's  eyes  as  ho  hoard  these 
words,  and  his  companion  gave  vent  to  a  low  chuckle. 

Philip  Waldron  dropped  heavily  into  a  chair,  and  groaned 
aloud.  His  resolution  seemed  entirely  gone,  though  his  hands 
still  worked  convulsively  together. 

Roland  now  came  forward,  and  knelt  by  his  mother's  chair. 

"Tell  me,  mother,"  he  said,  in  a  low  tone,  thathis  words  might 
only  reach  her  ears,  "  tell  me  :  if  I  refuse  to  go  with  that  evil  man. 
who  will  the  harm  come  to — you  or  I?" 

"Both  of  us.  O,  Roland,  I  fear  that  you  must  go  with  him. 
Here  are  friends  who  would  resist  him,  but  I  dare  not  deny  him." 

"Then  for  your  sake,  mother,  I  will  go." 

Alice  Forester  looked  up.  A  marble  paleness  had  settled  upon 
the  brow  and  cheeks  of  her  son,  and  his  lips  quivered,  closely  as 
he  had  shut  his  teeth  together. 

"  Yes — go,  go,  my  son !"  she  cried,  suddenly  throwing  her 
arms  about  his  neck  and  kissing  him.  "  Go,  Roland ;  but  re- 
member my  counsels.  Be  good,  be  upright,  and  you  will  be 
happy.  Some  day,  perhaps,  we  may  be  united  again,  but  until 
then — " 

Sho  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  wept  with  uncontrollable 
agony.  Roland  turned  away,  and  took  Philip  Waldron  by  the 
hand. 

"Mr.  Waldron,"  he  said,  in  a  choking  voice,  "I  must  leave 
her  now,  the  only  friend,  perhaps,  that  I  have  in  tho  world.  You 
have  been  kind  to  us ;  you  have  saved  us  from  death,  and  now, 
will  you — will — " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Waldron,  his  voice  almost  as  broken  as  that 
of  Roland ;  "  I  will  care  for  her.  She  shall  never  leave  my  house. 
I  will  always  protect  her." 

"  God  bless  you !"  uttered  the  youth,  wringing  his  hand. 
"  Good-by,  Mrs.  Waldron  !    Farewell,  Helen !" 

The  hand  of  the  latter  trembled  in  his  grasp,  and  tears  stood  in 
her  eyes. 

"Farewell,  Helen  I  I  had  hoped  to  pass  many  happy  hours 
with  you;  but  no  matter;  it  cannot  be.    Think  of  me  sometimes." 

"  Come !  hurry  up  !"  muttered  Oswald,  impatiently. 

"Wretch!"  shouted  Waldron,  starting  from  his  chair;  "say 
but  another  such  word,  and  I'll  knock  you  down  as  I  would  a 
brute !     Beware !" 

Oswald  was  cowed  in  an  instant ;  he  shrank  before  the  deter- 
mined front  of  the  man  he  had  so  unwittingly  aroused.  Roland 
cast  one  glance  of  unutterable  woe  and  grief  toward  his  mother, 
and  then  followed  his  conductors  from  the  apartment. 

The  last  echoes  of  their  footsteps  had  died  away  ere  Alice  For- 
ester raised  her  head.  Her  tearful  eyes  glanced  eagerly  around 
the  room,  and  then,  pressing  her  hands  to  her  brow,  she  mur- 
mured, in  heart-breaking  tones  :  "Lost,  lost!" 

"  Dear  lady,"  cried  Helen,  kneeling  by  her  side,  and  brushing 
the  tears  from  her  eyes,  "  do  not  weep.  I  will  be  a  daughter  to 
you,  and  perhaps  he  may  return." 

But  it  was  in  vain.  The  bolt  had  fallen,  and  in  the  desolation 
of  her  heart,  Alice  Forester  mourned,  and  would  not  be  comforted. 
Crime,  contrition,  sorrow,  had  been  hers,  but  never  had  she 
known  woe  like  this. 


CHAPTER  V. 

STRANGE   SURMISES,   AND   A  BOLD   REPLY. 

A  sleigh,  drawn  by  two  spirited  horses,  stood  at  the  gate  of 
the  Waldron  mansion,  upon  the  back  seat  of  which  Oswald  seated 
himself,  and  directed  Roland  to  sit  by  his  side.  The  other,  whom 
Oswald  addressed  as  Mark  Collard,  took  the  reins,  and  the  horses 
started  forward  in  a  rapid  trot. 

Only  once,  during  that  long  night  ride,  did  Roland  raise  his 
head,  and  then  when  a  curve  in  the  road  revealed  the  house  he 
had  left.  He  gazed  long  and  tearfully  upon  the  mansion  which 
contained  all  that  he  now  loved  in  the  wide  world,  the  loved  ones 
whose  faces  he  might  again  behold — how  soon  ?  But  an  inter- 
vening reach  of  forest  shut  the  mansion  from  his  gaze  ;  his  head 
dropped  again  upon  his  breast,  and  he  abandoned  himself  wholly 
to  the  sorrowful  thoughts  that  filled  his  soul. 

The  changes  of  the  last  three  days  had  been  such  as  almost  to 
make  him  doubt  his  own  identity.  The  dwelling  in  the  lonely 
house,  the  tragic  death,  of  his  uncle,  the  funeral,  the  appearance  of 
Oswald,  the  flight  from  the  city,  the  brief  season  of  happiness  in 
the  house  of  tho  Waldrons,  and  last,  this  dark  denouement,  passed 
through  his  mind  with  all  the  rapidity  of  intense  thought.  Could 
it  all  be  real  ?  Where  was  he  now  ?  The  cold,  sinister  faco  of 
Oswald  was  his  best  reply,  and  brought  him  instantly  back  to  tho 
stern  and  sad  reality  of  his  situation. 

"Faster,  Collard,  faster  !  We  must  get  home  before  morning, 
and  'tis  nipping  cold." 

Home!  where  was  it?  Home,  shared  with  the  man  by  his 
side?  It  was  a  bitter  mockery  to  the  boy,  and  his  heart  bled 
afresh  at  tho  thought.    . 


And  what  were  tho  thoughts  of  Paul  Oswald  in  this  his  hour  of 
triumph?  In  truth,  we  cannot  fathom  them.  The  evil  purpose 
of  years,  pursued  with  unwavering  steadfastness,  had  been  con- 
summated ;  that  look  of  malicious  satisfaction  still  rested  on  his 
countenance,  but  his  mind  was  busy  with  the  future,  plotting  and 
planning  schemes  of  which  his  present  movement  was  but  the  ini- 
tiatory step.  Sometimes,  too,  a  cloud  of  doubt  rested  on  his 
brow,  as  if  the  path  in  which  he  walked  were  filled  with  turnings 
and  obstacles  beyond  which  ho  could  not  see.  Whatever  might 
have  been  his  thoughts,  however,  he  did  not  address  Roland  dur- 
ing their  rido  ;  the  grief  of  the  boy  was  not  surely  sacred  in  his 
eyes,  but  in  his  cold,  calculating  policy,  ho  saw  that  it  was  best  to 
let  the  first  ebullition  of  sorrow  have  its  course  before  he  should 
undertake  to  mould  the  mind  of  Roland  to  his  purposes. 

The  light  6leigh  sped  like  a  swallow  over  the  snow ;  on,  still 
on,  and  far  over  the  country.  The  still  hours  of  the  night  passed 
away;  early  morning  came,  and  the  stars  slowly  faded  out  of  the 
sky,  but  the  travellers  paused  not.  Finally,  however,  as  tho  hour 
of  noon  was  drawing  on,  the  sleigh  entered  the  broad  gateway 
which  opened  upon  a  spacious  yard ;  beyond  was  an  elegant  house, 
the  wings  of  which  extended  upon  either  side. 

Roland  mechanically  raised  his  head. 

"  This  is  my  home — your  future  home,  Roland ;  I  believe  that 
is  your  name,"  said  Oswald,  speaking  for  the  first  time.  "  It  is 
called  The  Willows." 

There  is  a  strange  magic  often  resting  in  a  simple  namo.  Ro- 
land heard  the  name  which  Oswald  had  just  spoken,  and  with  a 
startled  glance  looked  around  him.  Quick  as  lightning  came 
back  to  his  mind  the  half-effaced  memories  of  which  he  had 
spoken  to  his  mother  in  the  old  house  in  the  city.  Strange,  pass- 
ing strange !  What  could  it  mean  ?  There,  before  him,  were  the 
spacious  grounds,  there  the  marble  fountains,  the  beautiful  wil- 
lows with  their  long,  trailing  branches,  while  beyond  rose  the 
massive  walls  and  castellated  towers  of  the  noble  mansion.  We 
have  said  that  these  memories  were  half-effaced ;  but  with  tho 
sight  of  the  building  and  its  grounds  before  him,  they  returned 
with  vivid  distinctness  to  his  mind.  What  it  meant,  what  it  por- 
tended, he  knew  not,  he  could  not  conjecture;  but  of  this  he  was 
assured  :  as  he  entered  the  doorway  of  "  The  Willows,"  he  stood 
once  more  within  the  walls  of  the  house  of  his  early  childhood. 

The  discovery  was  almost  overpowering.  Where  was  all  this 
mystery  to  end,  and  what  new  dangers  and  trials  awaited  him  ? 
He  rose  from  his  chair,  and  walked  restively  the  floor  of  the  apart- 
ment into  which  he  had  been  conducted.  Ho  stopped  before  one 
of  the  windows ;  the  crimson  curtains  that  fell  in  heavy  folds  to 
the  floor  were  covered  with  dust,  and  in  many  places  moth-eaten. 
The  furniture  of  the  apartment,  which  was  of  an  antique  and  ele- 
gant pattern  and  manufacture,  the  rich  carpet  on  the  floor,  every- 
thing within  the  room,  gave  evidence  of  desertion  and  neglect. 
It  was  evident  that  there  was  now  no  careful  hand  to  arrange  and 
care  for  the  articles  of  comfort,  nay  luxury,  with  which  tho  house 
abounded.  And  this  task  had  once  been  his  mother's  ;  this  very 
carpet  had  once  been  pressed  by  her  feet;  her  form  had  often  re- 
posed upon  these  carved  chairs.  This  he  knew;  of  this  he  was 
morally  certain ;  hut  beyond  this  he  could  not  go.  As  to  why  his 
mother  had  been  compelled  to  wander  from  these  halls, — why 
Paul  Oswald  was  now  their  tenant,  or  for  the  consummation  of 
what  purpose  he  was  now  brought  hither  by  the  force  of  the  mys- 
terious power  which  Oswald  possessed  over  his  mother,  he  could 
only  surmise,  and  with  such  surmises  and  speculations  he  spent 
the  day,  Oswald  holding  himself  aloof  until  evening. 

Just  at  twilight  the  door  opened,  and  the  latter  entered,  followed 
by  Mark  Collard.  Oswald  pulled  a  bell-rope  which  was  sus- 
pended from  the  wall,  and  in  a  moment  a  woman  entered  with  a 
large  lamp. 

"Margery,"  said  Oswald,  as  she  turned  to  leave  the  room, 
"  this  is  Mr.  Roland  Forester,  of  whom  I  spoke  to  you." 

Roland  looked  into  her  face,  but  saw  nothing  congenial  in  its 
coarse,  evil  lineaments.  An  expression  of  scrutinizing  curiosity 
now  rested  there,  which  being  satisfied,  she  disappeared  without  a 
word. 

"And  this,"  continued  Oswald,  indicating  his  companion,  "is 
my  friend,  Mark  Collard." 

The  man  came  forward  and  extended  his  hand  with  an  assump- 
tion of  bluff  courtesy.  Roland  took  it  almost  mechanically,  but 
he  could  impart  no  fervor  to  his  grasp ;  the  forbidding  visage  of 
Collard  had  alienated  him  at  first  sight,  even  if  his  connection 
with  Oswald  had  not  been  sufficient  to  inspire  suspicion  and  dis- 
like in  his  mind. 

"And  now,"  said  Oswald,  "  since  we  .are  acquainted  and  on  a 
familiar  footing,  I  wish  to  have  a  perfect  understanding,  so  that 
things  may  slip  on  smoothly  and  without  trouble." 

The  boy  thought  he  could  detect  a  sinister  leer  upon  the  face  of 
Mark  Collard,  but  he  remained  silent. 

"  I  wish  to  talk  especially  with  you,  Roland,  as  you  are  a  new- 
comer in  my  house,  and  will  therefore  need  some  little  instruction, 
or  advice,  if  the  word  suits  you  better.  It  may  be  that  you  judge 
me  harshly  because  I  have  separated  you  from  your  mother;  but  I 
tell  you  now,  the  sooner  you  dismiss  such  feelings  from  your 
mind,  the  easier  will  you  get  along  with  me,  I  wouldn't  advise 
you  to  be  unreasonable  about  this  matter." 

A  cold,  ironical  smile  accompanied  tho  words  which  stung  the 
boy's  nerves  with  indignation.  He  awaited  in  silence  the  further 
purport  of  Oswald's  words. 

"Are  yon  listening?  What  I  have  to  say  is  important,  and 
closely  concerns  you." 

"  Say  on,  sir ;  I  am  listening." 

Oswald  bent  his  brows,  and  fastened  upon  the- youth  a  more 
inquisitive  look  as  he  noticed  the  increased  firmness  of  the  lattcr's 
tone,  but  went  on  with  his  communication. 
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"  I  repent  it :  you  havo  no  reason   l«  1'Ogard   me  in  any  other 
light  ihuu  that  of  a  friond ;  if  you  arc  obodiaul  to  mj  will,  you 
will  And  this  out.    Of  course,  your  liberty  must  bo  at  fh  tcur- 
tailed,  but  it  rents  with  your.-'df  alone  to  obtain  favoi    I 
conduct  and  compliance  with  my  do  ire  ." 

Q!b  tone  had  now  changed,  and  he  uttered  tb<  i  word  in  an 
insinuating  manner,  wbioli  was  calculated  to  throw  Roland  offbia 
guard.    The  Latter  said  nothing,  bnt  listened  attentively, 

"  But  although  I  shall  treat  you  with  uniform  kindness,  ao  lone; 
an  you  shall  merit  auch  treatment,  in  ifn'n  thing  thoc  IB  to  bo  no 
will  but  mine*  /  must  be  obeyed !  llcwnre,  1  say,  how  you  veil- 
tine  to  cross  me  in  my  rommmuh ;  I  must  and  will  be  abBoltttO 
master.  I  will  leave  you  with  Collord  fur  the  presont,  and  I 
would  advise  you  to  think  well  of  this." 

Kolnud  rose  from  his  n.'iit  us  lie  «uw  that  O  wuld  wan  preparing 
to  quit  tho  apartment,  and  in  a  firm  voice  ho  spoke,  rolling  him 
for  tho  first  time  by  namo. 

'Taut  Oswald,  I  havo  listened  to  what  you  had  to  tell  mo,  and 
now,  in  return,  hear  me.  You  havo  brought  mo  here  against  my 
will ;  you  havo  torn  me  from  tho  only  relative  I  po.ssc.su  on  earth, 
for  what  purpose.  I  know  not,  but  by  a  power,  mysterious  as  it  is, 
which  1  daro  not  question.  You  tell  mo  that  I  am  henceforth  to 
look  to  you  as  my  master,  and  obey  you  in  whatovor  you  chooso 
to  command.  This  is  my  answer:  I  am  hero,  as  I  havo  said, 
against  my  will ;  but  still  I  am  hero,  and  so  long  as  your  power 
ovor  mo  continues,  I  shall  do  my  best  to  mako  my  intercourse 
with  you  harmonious  and  agreeable;  I  shall  treat  you  with  all  tho 
respect  which  is  due  to  you,  and  in  whatever  is  right  I  will  ac- 
knowledge your  authority  ;  further  than  this,  I  wish  not  to  look." 

Oswald  looked  first  at  Roland,  then  at  Mark  Collord,  in  utter 
ninnzcnicnt,  hut  a  look  of  anger  quickly  covered  his  fueo,  which, 
however,  lie  dissembled  as  much  as  possiblo. 

"  But  this,  sir,  is  not  a  question  of  right ;  it  is  simply  a  matter 
of  obedience.     You  are  to  obey  mo  without  question." 

"And  so  I  will  in  whatever  is  right,  es  long  as  your  commands 
imply  nothing  at  which  my  conscience  rebels.  I  wish  not  to 
speak  harshly  on  this  subject,  Paul  Oswald;  let  U3  then  drop  it 
without  further  words." 

"By  heavens!"  uttered  Oswald,  through  his  shut  teeth,  "do 
you  mean  to  set  up  your  authority  against  mine  thus  ?  I  tell  thee 
again,  boy,  ho  ware  of  rousing  mo  by  this  ill-timed  opposition  I  I 
say  again,  I  will  bo  obeyed  in  ail  things.  Do  you  comprehend  ? 
I  am  to  bo  master  in  everything." 

"And  I  say,  Paul  Oswald,"  replied  Roland,  his  face  pale,  but 
his  eyes  blazing  with  tho  true  soul-fire,  "  that  you  shall  never 
sworvo  mo  one  hair's  breadth  from  the  path  of  right, — never,  never! 
Sooner  than  become  your  tool,  to  help  you  iu  your  evil  plans, 
whatover  they  aro,  I'd  draw  my  lost  breath  where  I  stand!  I 
have  a  conscience,  Paul  Oswald,  and  I  will  njjt  disobey  its  dic- 
tates ;  I  havo  a  soul,  which  you,  thank  God,  cannot  statu  with  tho 
contact  of  your  wickodncss !" 

Oswald  gazed  upon  tho  boy  as  if  he  understood  not  tho  mean- 
ing of  his  words ;  but  gradually  his  lips  grew  livid,  his  eyos  be- 
camo  blood-shot,  and  with  a  half-uttered  cry  of  wrath,  he  sprang 
upon  Roland,  as  if  to  strike  him  down.  A  strong  hand,  however, 
jerked  him  hack  with  a  force  that  almost  deprived  him  of  breath ; 
and  as  ho  turned  in  baffled  rago,  ho  met  the  cool  glance  of 
Collard. 

"  Come,  Oswald,"  said  tho  latter,  in  an  undertone,  "you've 
already  damaged  tho  matter  enough  with  your  blundering,  and 
killing  tho  youngster  would  only  tip  the  whole  over.  Come  away, 
I  say,  till  you're  cooler." 

And  half  dragging  the  struggling  and  enraged  man  outside  the 
door,  he  slammed  it  close  and  double  locked  it.  Roland  heard 
the  grating  of  the  heavy  bolts,  and  knew  that  he  was  a  prisoner  : 
but  in  his  heart  he  exulted  in  the  thought  that  he  had  so  nobly 
gained  his  first  battle  for  the  right.  Truly,  the  seed  that  Alice 
Forester  had  60wn  had  taken  root. 

Mark  Collard  led  tho  enraged  Oswald,  who,  half-blinded  by  tho 
effects  of  his  fury,  could  scarcely  grope  along  the  hall,  to  a  small 
library  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  building.  A  pitcher  filled  with 
wine,  with  goblets,  was  npon  tho  mantel ;  pouring  out  with  an 
unsteady  hand  a  brimming  draught,  Oswald  swallowed  it  at  a 
gulp,  and  then  sank  into  a  chair. 

His  companion  regarded  him  for  a  moment  with  a  peculiar  look. 

"  Oswald,"  said  ho,  with  rough  familiarity,  "  I  say  again,  you 
must  be  cooler  about  this  business.  Tho  young  'un's  as  fiery  as 
a  red  pepper,  and  if  you  step  too  hard  at  first  on  his  notions  of 
right,  he'll  be  apt  to  be  stubborn  and  mulish.  Take  my  advico, 
and  act  gingerly." 

"But,  Collard,  how  can  I  act?  You  sec  his  resolution,  and 
you  know — " 

"I  know  if  you  have  the  management  of  him  now,  you'll  be 
suro  to  spoil  it  all.  You  commenced  too  soon  with  him;  you 
showed  the  black  flag  almost  the  first  thing,  and  so  scared  him. 
Leave  him  to  me;  keep  out  of  sight  for  a  while,  and  don't  show 
your  hand  till  I  say  the  word.  It  isn't  the  work  of  days  or  weeks, 
or  maybe  months,  to  bring  a  spirit  like  his  into  tho  traces ;  but 
I'll  undertake  it,  if  you  say  the  word." 

"  Yes ;  go  on  and  do  your  best.  You  have  managed  more 
difficult  affairs  than  this  for  me." 

"I  should  rather  think  I  had,"  rejoined  Collard,  with  a  leer 
which  called  a  shade,  almost  of  terror,  to  the  face  of  Oswald. 

"  You  are  interested  with  mo  in  this,  Collard,  and  I  want  you 
to  understand  this,"  he  said,  after  a  moment's  pause.  "  The  boy 
is  to  be  secured,  partly  with  regard  to  my  designs  upon  him,  and 
partly  as  an  instrument  to  accomplish  those  which  I  have  against 
the  mother.  But  above  all,  be  sure  to  keep  from  him  all  knowl- 
edge of  tho  fact  that  this  house  was  once  his  home,  and  of  all 
other  things  of  which  you  are  familiar." 


"Never  fear  for  that,"  replied  Collard;  "he  wont  gel  '"it  prc- 
ciot  !  mo." 

i   .r  an  hour  longer,  tho  plo  ten  bra  led  thi  ran 
tho  details  of  their  dark  ce  vhtcti  wo  bnv< 

but  imperfectly  developed 
other  for  the  night. 


CHAPTEB  VI. 

HKMJNI8CENCK8   OV    DY-OOHB    DATS. 

FOR  almost  an  hour  after  the  departure  of  Oswald  With  Roland, 
Alice  forester  lay  in  an  immovable  and  death-like  stupor;  her 
breathing  was  faint,  mid  hardly  perceptible,  bnt  the  exhibited  DO 
outward  distress. 

"  Do  not  disturb  her,  wife,"  laid  Philip  Waldron;  "she  will 
comeback  gradually  to  u/o.  Poor  Alice!  I  could  almost  wish, 
for  her  own  sake,  that  she  might  never  open  her  eyes." 

"  It  is  certainly  a  terrible  blow,"  replied  thy  kind-hearted  demo, 
wiping  her  eyes,  "compelled  to  BOfi  her  boy  torn  away  before  her 
very  oyc^,  and  sho  not  able  to  save  him.  wonder  it  had  not 
crazed  her  on  tho  spot.  Nay,  Helen;  dry  your  tears;  we  will 
hope  to  see  it  all  made  right  in  time.  But  how  strange,"  sho con- 
tinued, after  a  moment's  thought,  "  that  she  should  show  so  much 
distress  when  you  offered  to  drive  tho  men  from  the  door,  and 
oven  intcrfcro  to  prevent  it.  It  is  all  mystery  to  mo;  I  cannot 
comprehend  it." 

"And  yet,  if  you  had  known  as  much  of  Alico  Forester  as  she 
was  in  past  years  as  I  have,  your  knowledgo  would  now  serve  to 
explain  much  that  is  hidden  in  this  strange  affair.  Ah,  wife,  I 
am  a  stern,  perhaps  a  harsh  man,  and  mine  is  a  heart  not  easily 
touched,  but  when  tho  name  of  Alice  Forester  fell  upon  my  car, 
it  struck  a  chord  that  has  not  before  vibrated  for  years.  It  is 
strange  how  quickly  the  sight  of  her  face  affected  me.  I  felt  suro 
when  I  first  laid  her  upon  that  couch,  that  sho  was  one  whom  I 
had  well  known  long  ago.  And  Roland,  poor  boy !  I  have  often 
held  him  upon  my  knee,  and  soothed  him  to  sleep  within  my 
arms." 

The  spoakor  rose  and  walked  gloomily  backward  and  forward 
before  tho  fire.  Tho  scene  through  which  he  had  just  passed  had 
left  its  influence  upon  him ;  his  movements  were  unsteady,  and 
his  brow  was  strangely  sombre. 

"I  would  have  battled  for  her,  even  to  the  last  gasp,  had  it  been 
her  will,"  ho  murmured,  sadly,  and  in  an  undertone,  pausing  be- 
fore the  couch  and  gazing  upon  tho  sleeper.  "Listen,  wife,"  ho 
resumed,  re-seating  himself,  "and  I  will  relate  to  you  what  I  know 
of  this  matter. 

"Alice  Forester's  husband,"  ho  commenced,  "was  my  bosom 
friend;  indeed  he  was  a  distant  relative  of  my  first  wife,  though 
as  schoolmates  together,  I  had  known  him  years  before  I  first  saw 
her.  During  the  first  years  of  our  intimacy,  we  were  almost  in- 
separable; and  in  later  years,  though  separated,  and  meeting  less 
frequently,  there  was  still  a.  warmth  and  stability  about  our  inter- 
course such  as  is  rarely  found  among  men. 

"  Thcro  was  a  youth,  at  the  time  of  which  I  speak,  who  was 
much  in  Walter  Forester's  company,  and  apparently  much  thought 
of  by  Walter,  though  I  always  shunned  and  avoided  him,  .and 
tried  hard  to  convinco  my  friend  that  ho  would  severely  bo  the 
loser  by  associating  with  him.  Paul  Oswald — for  it  was  the  man 
who  has  just  left  us — was  a  youth  of  bad  impulses  and  evil  heart. 
Walter  was  much  with  him,  though  I  always  thought  ho  held  a 
secret  distrust  of  him ;  at  any  rate,  the  two  were  at  no  timo  ag 
intimate  as  Walter  and  myself. 

"It  seems  strange  to  remember  now,  that  Alice  Forester,  or 
Alice  Hunter,  as  her  namo  then  was,  was  also  my  schoolmate  and 
friend.  Walter  and  sho  were  lovers  from  childhood.  I  have 
hardly  a  remembrance  of  the  one  which  is  not  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  the  other.  Alico  was  beautiful  when  a  child,  but  it 
was  not  until  her  maidenhood  that  the  evil  eye  of  Paul  Oswald 
was  attracted  to  her. 

"  I  know  not  whether  the  depraved  heart  of  tho  youth  was 
capable  of  true  and  sincere  aJTection — such  love  as  Walter  For- 
ester bore  to  Alice  Hunter.  But  at  all  events,  his  passion  was 
soon  made  known  to  its  object,  who,  utterly  surprised  and  con- 
founded, could  only  firmly  refuse  tho  repeated  propositions  of 
Oswald.  The  wayward  youth  was  chagrined,  and  perhaps  cher- 
ished bitter  feelings  against  Alice.  But  when  he  learned  that  the 
heart  of  Alice  Hunter  had  long  before  been  given  to  Walter  For- 
ester, his  rage  and  blind  fury  were  almost,  fearful  to  behold.  I 
well  remember  how  ho  stamped,  raved  and  uttered  curses  against 
Walter,  who,  he  said,  had  basely  robbed  him  of  the  affections  of 
Alice  Hunter.  In  a  short  timo  afterward,  he  disappeared  from 
the  village  of  Derby,  where  we  lived,  and  where  these  events  hap- 
pened, swearing,  with  his  departing  words,  undying  hatred  and 
sure  revenge  to  Walter  Forester. 

"  It  was  not  long  afterward — and  this  was  sixteen,  yes,  seven- 
teen years  ago, — that  Walter  and  Alice  were  married.  Walter  was 
at  that  time  perhaps  four-and-twenty  years  old,  and  Alice  half  a 
dozen  years  younger.  It  was  a  merry  bridal,  and  a  happy  one  ; 
Walter  looked  every  inch  the  manly  bridegroom,  and  Alice  was 
as  happy  as  though  no  such  thing  as  sorrow  could  ever  cross  her 
path.  For  a  time  everything  glided  on  happily  with  the  young 
couple.  Walter  had  taken  his  bride  to  his  home — The  Willows, 
he  called  it,  and  here,  after  a  year  or  two  had  passed,  their  child, 
little  Koland,  was  born.  Their  happiness  seemed  now  com- 
plete. 

"Just  at  this  time,  Paul  Oswald  suddenly  returned.  He 
seemed  like  a  changed  man.  His  first  act  was  to  seek  out  Walter 
Forester,  and  acknowledge  that  he  had  wronged  him  in  the  heat 
of  his  passion,  and  to  ask  his  pardon.  This  was  freely  granted 
by  the  unsuspicious  Forester,  and  Oswald  immediately  renewed 


tho  old  friendship,  becoming  almost  an  inmate  of  the  house ;  but 
iwn  to  himself,  be  pted  to 

ipon  ;:  familiar  footi 

"  From  thi*  eroni  the  whole  of  the  mi  fortune  of  the 

y,  and  without  appai 

coldne  rkicb,  esc  bog, 

settled  into  a  reserve  (bat  seemed  to  mo  no  Utter  than  hatred. 

rrcd  it,  and  wondered  at  it;  /could  readily  accoant 

for  it ;  well  I  knew  that  the  devilish  am  of  the  tzaitoroai  friend, 

had  i  flfectcd  the  breach." 

Mm.  Waldron  had  hud  down  her  knitting  a*  the  interest  of  her 
husband's  narrative  grew  deeper.     Neither  noticed  the  pallid  and 
bed  face  of  Ait       Fan    U  r,  which  was  raiecd  from  tho  pil- 
lows, OS  if  to  catch  every  word. 

"  Following  hard  after,  came  the  death  of  Walter  Forester.  It 
was  thought  thai  he  committed  suicide;  his  track*  were d 

i  [J,  leading  to  the  river,  und  fragments  Of  his  clotlu  l  were  found 
Hunting  in  the  stream,  hut  the  body  was  ncrer  found,  though  the 
river  whs  dragged  und  the  woods  thoroughly  searched.  It  wan  a 
mysterious  affair;  there  were  not  wanting  (hose  who  whimpered 
suspicions  of  foul  play,  coupled  with  Oswald's  name;  but  ho 
challenged  investigation,  and  the  matter  was  suffered  to  pass  with- 
out further  remark.  Today  it  is  as  great  a  mj  r  it  nan 
been. 

"But  now  comes  tho  crowning  villany  of  thi«  dark  lm*incss. 
Hardly  had  the  shock  of  Walter  Forester's  death  passed  away,  when 
Oswald  produced  a  will,  signed  by  the  deceased,  giving  to  him  all 
of  his  vast  property.  And  Mrs.  Forester,  when  urged  by  friends, 
myself  among  others,  to  contest  the  will,  positively  refuted  to  do 
so.  When  I  heard  of  this,  I  was  thunderstruck  with  amazement, 
and  from  that  hour  until  this,  tho  mystery  has  seemed  to  grow 
darker  and  darker. 

"The  remainder  of  tho  story  is  soon  told.  Mrs.  Forester  bod 
resigned  her  boy  to  Oswald,  and  lived — " 

Waldron  suddenly  stopped,  and  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
surprise. 

"  It  is  plain,"  he  said,  at  length,  "  at  least  this  mnch  of  it.  She 
was  at  that  time  forced  to  give  up  her  boy,  as  she  did  to-night; 
but  stealthily  obtaining  possession  of  him,  she  fled,  and  tb«s  for 
ten  years  or  more  has  she  eluded  Paul  Oswald,  who  has  tracked 
her  incessantly." 

"But  this  fear,  this  dread  which  she  holds  of  Oswald,  what 
does  it  mean?  what  is  it?"  asked  Mrs.  Waldron. 

"  Heaven  knows  I"  ejaculated  her  husband.  "  Of  this,  however, 
yon  may  be  assured,"  he  continued,  his  brow  darkening  as  ho 
spoke  :  "  Walter  Forester  never  wrote,  never  signed  that  instru- 
ment, giving  his  wealth  to  Oswald,  and  disinheriting  his  wife  and 
child." 

"  But  the  signature  on  the  will — " 

"  Was  a  forgery  !" 

"Then  may  God  grant  that  this  double-dyed  villain  may  re- 
ceive, ere  long,  tho  punishment  due  to  his  crimes !" 

Mrs.  Waldron  spoke  excitedly,  for  her  feelings  were-  roused, 
and  she  felt  every  word  that  she  uttered.  The  next  instant  sho 
started  up,  as  a  sudden  exclamation  from  her  husband  came  to 
her  ear. 

Alice  Forester  had  risen  from  tho  couch,  and,  feeble  as  she  was, 
advanced  toward  Philip  Waldron. 

"Mr.  Waldron,"  sho  said,  in  a  low,  faint  voice,  "pardon  me  if 
I  have  seemed  ungrateful,  but  I  thought  it  best  to  wait  until  my 
depart  tire — " 

"  Till  your  departure  ?"  said  Mrs.  Waldron,  hasiily.  "  Surely 
you  aro  not  thinking  of  leaving  us  !" 

"  Hear  me !"  vehemently  exclaimed  the  unhappy  woman.  "  For 
years  I  have  shunned  the  faces  of  those  who  knew  me  in  happier 
days  ;  ior  years  I  have  wandered  and  hidden  myself  from  their 
sight.  You  havo  been  kind;  you  have  snatched  me  from  death, 
but  O,  unhappy  fato  that  I  bear,  you  know  me!  Strive  not,  then, 
to  detain  me  ;  let  me  wander  forth  again.  Forget  me ;  forget  that 
I  ever  cast  a  shadow  across  your  happy  home !" 

"  Mrs.  Forester,"  replied  Waldron,  "I  promised  your  noble  boy 
to-night  that  I  would  care  for  you  and  watch  over  you ;  that  pro- 
mise I  mean  to  fulfil.  Stay  with  us  for  the  sake  of  our  early 
friendship  ;  become  one  of  our  household  ;  I  am  sure  we  already 
love  you  as  such." 

Mrs.  Forester's  eyes  wandered  from  ono  to  another  of  the 
group  beforo  her.  Nothing  but  tenderness  and  compassion  was 
visible  on  their  faces. 

"  Can  you,"  she  tremulously  said,  "offer  shelter  and  protection 
to  one  like  me,  one  whose  whole  existence  has  been  shadowed  by 
a  strange  and  fearful  mystery  ?  You  have  spoken  to-night  of  the 
strange  power  which  Paul  Oswald  exerts  over  me.  Can  you 
receive  me,  knowing  as  you  do  that  I  hold  in  my  bosom  the  solu- 
tion of  the  whole  dark  plot,  but  have  never  held  it  up  to  the  Tight 
of  day,  no,  not  even  in  the  great  agony  of  to-night  V 

"I  will  speak  for  the  whole,"  replied  Waldron,  with  whole- 
souled  warmth,  "and  my  answer  is  this:  In  other  days,  your 
husband  was  my  friend  ;  you  were  my  friend.  Even  when  others 
doubted  and  avoided  you,  I  held  steadfastly  to  you,  and  none 
hated  the  villain,  Oswald,  more  than  I,  or  more  wished  to  bring 
to  light  the  dark  villany  which  a  knew  he  had  practised  upon  you. 
You  shall  stay  with  us;  your  wanderings  shall  end,  and  if  my 
hand  can  avail  aught  to  strip  away  the  cloak  of  dark  crime  from 
your  persecutor,  be  assured  my  efforts  shall  not  be  wanting.  I 
will  protect  you,  Mrs.  Forester;  fear  nothing." 

And  thus  the  heart-weary  woman  at  last  found  refuge;  and 
during  the  few  years  which  must  here  intervene  in  the  progress  of 
our  tale,  she  rested  in  peace  amid  her  friends,  save  that  she  still 
soiTowed  for  the  hopes  which  were  blasted  by  the  departure  of 
Koland. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

A  NEW  CHARACTER,  AND  A  CONVERSATION. 

Five  years  hnvc  elapsed  sinco  tho  events  of  tho  preceding  chap- 
ters, and  wo  resume  the  thread  of  our  story  at  tho  conclusion  of 
this'interval.   Outward  change  these  years  have  certainly  wrought, 

chance  in  the  actors  of  our  drama;  but  their  relative  positions 

are  much  tho  same  as  when  the  render  was  first  introduced  to 
thern. 

It  is  a  fine  morning  in  May,  and  the  lands  sin-rounding  the 
mansion  of  Paul  Oswald  wear  a  beautiful,  spring-like  aspect. 
Tho  gate  at  the  extremity  of  the  long,  gravelled  foot-path  is 
opened  towards  tho  road,  and  upon  it  leans,  in  deep  thought,  a 
person  whom  wo  shall  have  but  little  difficulty  in  recognizing  as 
Roland  Forester.  His  form  is  taller  and  somewhat  less  slender, 
and  there  is  an  increased  appearance  of  manhood  about  him,  but 
in  other  respects  he  seems  hardly  changed.  The  same  eyes  are 
there  which  once  flashed  so  indignantly  upon  his  evil-hearted  mas- 
ter (if  that  he  the  name  by  which  wo  may  designate  Oswald  in  his 
relations  to  Roland);  there  is  -the  same  expression  of  firmness 
about  his  lips,  and  his  whole  countenance  wears  its  stamp  of  man- 
ly beauty,  increased  with  his  years,  bnt  still  tempered  by  the  old 
shade  of  sadness. 

And  well  may  ho  seem  the  no- 
ble, perfected  man,  ho  who  has, 
during  tho  last  five  years,  so  nobly 
withstood  the  crafty  assaults  of 
Oswald's  insidious  tool,  Mark  Col- 
lard  ;  he  who  has  so  steadfastly 
and  persistently  refused  to  lend 
himself  to  their  base  purposes,  and 
who,  through  privation,  imprison- 
ment and  hunger,  has  so  often 
baffled  the  villains  who  nrc  even 
now,  in  the  library  of  yonder 
house,  preparing  for  one  more  at- 
tempt to  bend  his  iron  will  to  their 
wishes.  Ah !  his,  indeed,  is  a 
heroic  soul,  but  fierce  arc  tho  con- 
flicts through  which  it  must  yet 
pass. 

So  absorbed  has  Roland  been  in 
his  reflections,  that  until  the  ap- 
proaching footsteps  aroused  him 
from  his  reverie,  he  failed  to  no- 
tice the  approach  of  a  person  down 
the  road.  As  he  raised  his  eyes, 
the  stranger  paused  before  the 
gate,  and  in  a  friendly  voice  bade 
him  good-morning. 

Roland  gazed  inquiringly  into 
his  face,  and  although  he  found  it 
entirely  unfamiliar  to  him,  he  re- 
turned his  salutation.  We  say 
nnfamiliar,  and  yet  the  word  ex- 
presses more  than  we  mean  to 
convey.  Roland  knew  that  the 
man  was  a  stranger  to  him,  but 
there  was  something  in  his  face 
which  puzzled,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  interested  him  ;  he  seemed 
to  have  an  indistinct,  half  remem- 
brance of  the  face,  which  he  felt 
6ure  he  could  never  have  recalled 
of  himself.  The  stranger  seemed  a 
man  of  forty-five ;  he  may  have 
been  younger,  for  the  marks  of 
grief  and  hardship  which  furrowed 
his  brow  could  not  be  taken  for 
indications  of  age.  His  form  was 
rather  above  the  medium  height ; 
his  hair  had  evidently  once  been 
dark,  but  was  now  sprinkled  with 
gray.  It  would  be  a  difficult  task 
to  analyze  the  predominant  ex- 
pression of  his  face;  there  was 
nothing  evil  there,  for  his  eyes 
shone  with  a  consciousness  of  truth 
and  honesty,  but  ever  and  anon 
you  could  detect  a  shadowy  look 
of  reserve,  almost  of  mystery, 
which  almost  dispelled  the  confi- 
dent feelings  with  which  you  had 
before  been  disposed  to  regard 
him. 

Such,  at  least,  were  the  thoughts 
which  passed  through  Roland's 
mind  as  he  gazed  curiously  upon 
the  stranger.  To  complete  his 
description,  a  heavy,  thick  beard, 
concealing  the  lower  half  ot  his 
face,  descended  almost  to  his 
breast,  and  rendered  his  appear- 
ance somewhat  fantastic.  His 
garments  were  a  well-worn,  well- 
patched  snit  of  brown,  and  a  wide 
beaver -hat  was  slouched,  as  if  de- 
signedly, over  his  brow.  In  his 
hands  ho  carried  a  stout,  heavy 
oaken  staff,  which  materially  as- 
sisted him  in  his  progress. 

"How  far  do  you  call  it  to 
Derby  ?"  he  asked,  carelessly,  as 
if  with  the  design  of  continuing  the  conversation. 

"T<>  Derby?"  replied  Roland,  with  no  little  surprise 
must  have  passed  through  the  village,  five  miles  back."1 

"  0,  yes,  yes  ;  I  remember,"  responded  the  other,  slightly  con- 
fused at  Roland's  manner.  "  The  name  was  familiar  to  me,  and 
I  should  have  remembered  the  situation  of  the  town  better.  Who 
owns  this  house  and  lands  V 

Roland  had  often  asked  himself  the  question,  and  he  now  hesi- 
tatingly spoke  the  name  of  Paul  Oswald.  A  dark  frown  passed 
over  the  stranger's  brow,  and  his  teeth  grated  at  the  name. 

"  Why,  do  you  know  bim  V  asked  Roland,  eagerly. 

"Yes — that  is,  I  did  know  him  once  ;  but  that  was  years  ago. 
But  let  me  ask,  what  may  your  name  be  ?  Your  face  seems 
familiar  to  me." 

"  My  name  is  Roland  Forester." 

"Is  this  possible1?"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  strange  and  almost 
altered  voice,  at  the  same  time  changing  his  position,  that  the  light 
might  strike  Roland's  face  more  fully.  "  Young  man,  don't  de- 
ceive me ;  I  have  an  interest  in  the  person  whose  name  you  have 
used." 

"  I  can  have  no  motive  in  deceiving  you,  sir,"  rejoined 
Roland,  in  wonderment.  "I  have  given  you  my  true  and  only 
name." 

For  6ome  moments   the  stianger  gazed  fixedly  and  with  a 


strange  quivering  of  tho  lips  at  tho  young  man.  Neither  spoko, 
for  both  were  busy  with  their  thoughts. 

"And  you  live  here?"  at  length  the  former  pursued  his  queries. 

"Yes,  sir;  I  live  in  the  house  yonder." 

"But  your  mother — you  have  a  mother?" 

Eoland  struggled  hard  to  keep  down  the  flood  of  emotion  that 
rose  in  his  breast  at  the  name,  but  he  controlled  himself  sufficiently 
to  answer: 

"She  lives  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Philip  Waldron,  almost  fifty 
miles  further." 

Again  the  stranger  seemed  to  struggle  with  some  strange  emo- 
tion ;  but  he  again  calmed  himself,  and  went  on  : 

"  Pardon  me,  Roland — you  will  permit  me  to  address  you  thus  ? 
You  have  excited  strange  emotions  by  your  answers,  and  I  would 
fain  learn  more  of  what  so  interests  mc.  I  will  be  plain  with  you  ; 
I  wish  to  ask  you,  why  do  you  reside  in  this  house  with  Paul 
Oswald  ?  why  do  you  live  in  this  manner,  separated  from  your 
mother?" 

Rolnnd  gazed  again  into  the  face  of  the  man  before  him,  but  he 
could  detect  nothing  but  frankness  and  truthfulness,  mingled  with 
an  increased  shade  of  auxiety.  Willi  an  irresistible  impulse  he 
spoke,  throwing  his  whole  heart  into  his  words. 

"  0,  sir,  let  mc  trust  in  you  !     Who  you  are,  I  know  not,  but  I 


and  pondered  in  silence,  for  a  moment  or  two,  upon  what  he  had 
heard. 

"And  you  say,"  he  at  last  observed,  "that  your  mother  had  no 
power  to  oppose  Oswald  when  he  came  to  take  yon?" 
"  None,  none  whatever." 

"  Strange,  strange  !"  mused  the  other,  half  audibly. 
"  But  can  you  not  explain  something  of  this  ?"  asked  Roland, 
in  a  tone  of  anxiety.  "  Can  you  not  tell  mc  something  of  myself, 
of  Oswald,  of  my  mother  ?  If  you  do  know  aught  of  this  great 
mystery,  I  conjure  you,  for  Heaven's  sake,  speak,  and  relieve  my 
anxiety  !  Must  I  always  bo  tortured  with  these  fearful  doubts 
and  terrors  ?" 

The  stranger  gazed  irresolutely  upon  Roland  ;  his  hands  worked 
ncrvonsly  upon  bis  staff,  and  once  or  twice  he  seemed  to  be  about 
to  speak ;  but  each  time  he  checked  himself,  and  remained  still 
longer  in  deep  thought. 

"Not  now,  not  now,"  he  at  length  said.  "I  will  not  deny, 
Roland,  that  this  is  not  all  new  to  me,  or  that  you  have  thrown  a 
new  light  npon  my  mind  which  has  excited  strange  doubts;  you 
have  strangely  moved  mc  by  your  words.     Paul  Oswald  and' your 

mother  were  both  known  to  mc  long  before  you " 

"And  you  know— you  will  tell  me  all?"  exclaimed  Roland. 
"At  Fome  future  day,  perhaps,  but  not  now.  Do  not  think 
strange  of  this ;  your  confidence 
is  safe  with  me,  and  I  only  with- 
hold the  knowledge  of  what  con- 
cerns you  for  your  good.  There 
is  a  tangled  web  of  villany  to  be 
unravelled,  and  I  shall  be  active 
until  it  is  all  exposed  to  the  light. 
There  is  one  thing,  however,  which 
I  will  tell  you.  Yon  have  spoken 
of  Oswald  as  the  owner  of  this 
estate;  did  it  ever  crosB  your  mind 
that  his  right  might  be  disputed  ?" 
"Ha!"  exclaimed  Roland,  a 
light  suddenly  breaking  in  upon  bis 
mind,  "  what  is  your  meaning  ?  I 
have  often  doubted.  You  remem- 
ber what  I  told  you  of  my  remem- 
brance of  this  house  as  my  former 
home  ?  Tell  me,  what  do  yon 
mean  ?" 

"  Simply  that  you  are  the  rightful 
heir  of  this  property!" 

"Then  one  doubt  is  removed — 
one  act  of  Oswald's  villany  is  re- 
vealed !"  exclaimed  Roland.  "But 
the  proof — " 

"Will  be  established  in  good 
time.  I  tell  yon,  Roland,  there 
are  eyes  watching — ay,  narrowly- 
watching  every  movement  of  this 
man,  and  none  of  his  acts,  be  as- 
sured of  this,  shall  escape  me. 
And  now,  farewell  I  I  shall  see 
you  sometimes,  often,  it  may  be, 
when  you  know  it  not.  Keep  on 
as  you  have  commenced;  yield 
nothing  to  Paul  Oswald,  and 
always  hopo  for  the  best.  Fare- 
well !" 

He  grasped  Roland's  hand,  and 
turned  away. 

"  Stay!"  cried  the  latter;  "you 
have  not  told  me  your  name." 

"Name?  Yes;  you  may  call 
me  Stephen  Brande." 

Roland  watched  him  till  he  dis- 
appeared in  the  distance. 

"  Brande — Stephen  Brande  1 — 
surely  I  have  never  heard  that 
name  before ;  and  yet  I  thought—" 
His  soliloquy  was  interrupted 
by  the  appearance  of  the  woman 
Margery,  who  came  to  summon 
him  to  the  presence  of  Oswald. 
He  turned  and  slowly  followed  her 
into  the  house. 


'Yon 
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feel  drawn  to  you  ;  you  have  spoken  kindly  to  me,  and  seem  in- 
terested in  me.  Let  me  confide  in  you.  You  are  not  friendly  to 
Oswald  ;  you  will  not  betray  my  confidence?" 

"  If  I  do,"  exclaimed  the  other,  with  heartfelt  energy,  "  then  let 
me  henceforth  be  forsaken  of  God  and  man !  Sooner  than  lift 
one  finger  to  advance  the  schemes  of  Paul  Oswald,  I'd  endure  all 
the  torture  of  tho  rack.  Go  on;  unbosom  yourself  freely  to  me, 
and  if  I  prove  treacherous  to  your  trust,  if  I  prove  not  your  friend, 
then  never  trust  man  again." 

The  sudden  energy  of  the  stranger  was  not  unmixed  with  a 
slight  tone  of  bitterness  ;  but  unmindful  of  this,  Roland  fervently 
grasped  his  hand  and  commenced.  He  spared  no  particulars,  but 
related  the  whole  of  his  life  as  far  as  it  lay  in  his  memory,  bring- 
ing the  narration  up  to  the  present  hour. 

The  stranger  listened  intently,  almost  eagerly,  allowing  not  a 
single  word  to  escape  him,  and  evidently  sympathizing  earnestly 
with  the  narrator  as  he  depicted  the  varying  fortunes  of  his  event- 
ful career.  While  Roland  dwelt  upon  the  persistence  of  Oswald 
in  tearing  him  from  his  mother,  his  brow  grew  almost  as  dark  as 
night,  and  his  hands  were  involuntarily  clenched.  When  he  told 
of  his  own  steady  refusal  to  bend  to  Oswald's  will,  an  expression 
almost  of  exulting  triumph  played  over  his  face;  and  when,  at 
last,  Roland  concluded  his  narrative,  and  anxiously  awaited  the 
stranger's  reply,  the  latter  looked  thoughtfully  upon  the  ground, 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE    MASK    IS    DROPPED. 

Roland  was  conducted  into  the 
library,  where  Oswald  and  Collard 
were  already  seated.  Time  had 
wrought  but  little  change  in  these 
men,  certainly  none  for  the  better. 
Paul  Oswald  s  eyes  were,  perhaps, 
sunk  deeper  in  their  sockets,  and 
the  sin-marks  upon  his  face  deep- 
ened, and  Collard  wears  undimin- 
ished his  old  expression  of  low 
cunning  and  natural  ferocity;  but 
they  are  much  the  same  as  when 
we  last  saw  them  seated  in  this 
very  room. 

Roland  seated  himself,  looking 
inquiringly  at  the  men  before  him. 
They,  on  their  part,  glanced  hesi- 
tatingly at  each  other,  as  if  they 
hardly  knew  how  first  to  introduce 
the  subject  of  which  they  wished 
to  speak.  Oswald  at  last  arose,  and  taking  several  turns,  stopped 
before  Roland,  and  said : 

"Roland,  this  is  your  birthday;  you  are  twenty-one  today." 
The  latter  merely  replied  : 

"  You  are  correct,  sir,  I  believe ;  this  is  my  birthday." 
"And  in  the  eye  of  the  law"  continued  Oswald,  with  some 
emphasis,  "  you  are  now  a  man,  and  empowered  to  act  for  your- 
self, though,  of  course,  I  don't  intend  to  relax  my  hold  upon  yon 
at  present." 

Roland  felt  the  full  force  of  the  sneer,  but  said  nothing,  waiting 
for  the  further  developments  of  Oswald. 

"Roland,"  he  continued,  his  whole  tone  suddenly  changing, 
"you  have  lived  in  my  house  for  the  last  five  years;  I,  together 
with  my  friend,  have  watched  over  you,  cared  for  you,  and  treated 
you  in  every  respect  with  the  kindness  of  a  father  to  his  child.  Is 
not  this  so,  Collard?" 

"In  course  it  is  ;  he  has  had  a  respectable  bringing  up,  though 
the  youngster  has  been  sometimes  raytber  offish,  and  made  us 
considerable  trouble  about  his  management.  But,  all  things  con- 
sidered, it's  my  opinion  that  we  have  did  our  duty." 

"  Certainly  we  have.  And  now,  Roland,  I  wish  you  to  con- 
sider this  well." 

"  Mr.  Oswald,"  returned  the  young  man,  "you  well  know  my 
opinions  upon  this  subject,  and  I  had  hoped  that  you  would  not 
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■gain  nlludo  to  it.  Tliink  you  that  I  can  fall  into  your  views — 
your pretended  view-,  I  sincerely  believe  1  What!  after  enduring 
everything  at  vour  hands— tlio  toss  of  my  mother,  hnoger,  impri- 
sonment for  days  togother,  blows-^os,  blows,  when  I  dared  to 
cross  your  Ovil  will,— after  all  thin,  can  you  think  to  muko  mo 
coiifcutLTiititucli)  to  you  J" 

OfiwTTil  bit  his  lips,  nix!  Col  I  anl  ran  menacing  looks  upon 
Roland  as  lie  uttered  these  word.s.  As  In-  concluded,  however, 
the  former  repressed  bis  nngor  as  fur  as  possible,  and  looking 
steadily  at  Roland,  answered  : 

"Well,  these  things  are  all  past;  what  I  wish  to  say  to  you 
relates  to  the  future." 

"  My  future  seems  dark  enough,  if  I  am  always  to  remain  in 
your  hands,"  replied  Roland,  bitterly. 

Oswald  cast  a  deprecating  glance  of  feigned  sorrow  upon  the 
speaker, 

"  You  havo  always  misjudged  mc — always,"  he  said  ;  "hut  I 
am  now  about  to  do  a  deed  that  must  surely  convince  you  of  my 
sincerity.  I  havo  always  worked  fur  your  interest.  I  had  several 
ends  to  gain  which  were  for  your  benefit;  I  have  performed  my 
task,  and  now,  1  offer  yon  your  liberty." 

Roland  sat  immovable,  gazing  at  Oswald  as  if  he  hardly  under- 
stood  the  purport  of  bis  words. 

'•  Do  you  hear  '"  said  the  latter. 
"  1  give  you  entire  freedom  ;  you 
are  now  master  ofyourself." 

'*  O.sir,"  cried  Roland,  starting 
up,  "  are  you  sincere  in  this,  or 
Only  jesting  1  Do  you  mean  that 
I  am  free  to  leave  this  house — that 
vou  will  not  pursue  and  bring  mo 
back ''." 

"  I  mean  just  that ;  nothing 
less." 

"  But  my  mother,  sir, — do  you 
mean  to  release  her  from  all  bond 
and  obligation,  I  mean  from  all 
power  that  you  possess  over  her?" 

"All  this  1  will  solemnly  pro- 
mise to  do,  upon  one  condition. 
It  depends  solely  upon  you,  your 
fate  now  lies  wholly  iu  your  own 
hands." 

"And  the  condition — what  is  it  1 
What  do  you  require  of  me?'* 
said  Roland,  starting  forward  and 
placing  his  hand  upon  Oswald's 
shoulder. 

A  quiek  glance  of  satisfaction 
passod  between  the  two  plotters  as 
they  observed  the  eagerness  of  thci  r 
intended  victim,  and  Oswald  re- 
plied : 

"It  is  no  more  nor  less  than  the 
simple  signing  of  your  name." 

Roland  looked  from  one  to  the 
other  with  a  bewildered  glance, 
and  repeated  Oswald's  words  in  a 
tone  of  inquiry. 

"  The  signing  of  my  name  ?" 

"In  course;  there's  nothing 
strange  about  that,  be  there  ? 
Folks  often  signs  their  names,  and 
the  only  reason  that  I  don't  sign 
mine  oftencr  is  that  I  can't  write 
as  well  as  gentlemen  as  has  a  more 
finished  education." 

"  But  look  you,  Oswald,"  said 
Roland,  paying  no  attention  to 
Collard's  remark,  "  there  may  be 
something  wrong  in  this  ;  of  course 
I  must  know  what  I  am  to  sign." 

"  Well,  then,"  replied  Oswald, 
impatiently,  "  it  is  nothing  but  a 
mere  form.  The  case  is  this : 
Your  living  here  with  me  for  so 
Jong  a  time  might  make  people 
suspicious  that  all  was  not  right ; 
or,  in  other  words,  if  you  should 
go  away  now,  people  might  sup-' 
pose  that  you  had  some  unsatisfied 
claim  to  something  here,  and  so  I 
havo  drawn  up  the  form  of  a  deed 
of  all  your  property  here — supposed 
property,  mind  you,  to  me.  Here 
is  Col  lard  to  witness  it;  you  can 
sign  it  with  no  trouble,  and  so  be 
free.     Come !" 

A  suspicion  darted  quick  as 
lightning  through  Roland's  brain, 
w  lich  he  at  once  determined  to 
act  on.  Laying  his  hand  upon  the 
table  he  commenced : 

"  Why  should  they  think — " 

But  proceeded  no  further.  The 
movement  of  his  hand  had  dis- 
arranged a  pile  of  papers  upon  the 
table,  and  upon  the  bottom  of  one 
which  protruded  beyond  the  edge 
of  the  table,  he  saw  the  name  of 
Walter  Forester  in  large,  round 
letters.  lio  seized  it  and  held  it 
up  to  the  light ;  and  as  he  did  so, 
his  eyes  rested  upon  the  following  sentence  : 

"  To  my  well-beloved  son,  Roland  Forester,  I  give  and  bequeath 
all  my  lands,  houses  and  other  possessions,  to  have  and — " 

He  read  no  more,  for  before  he  could  proceed  further,  Mark 
Coliard  had  sprung  upon  him,  and  snatched  the  instrument  from 
bis  grasp.  But  he  had  read  enough  to  tire  his  very  soul  with  in- 
dignation, and  with  flashing  eyes  und  stem  front  he  turned  upon 
the  conspirators. 

"  Base  hypocrites  that  ye  are  !"  he  uttered,  in  a  voice  shaking 
with  the  mingled  emotions  of  his  breast;  "  this,  then,  was  to  be 
your  work  ?  There  is  the  will,  signed  by  my  dead  father,  giving 
to  me  the  whole  of  this  property,  which  you  have  hitherto  cou- 
c-iulcd  and  kept  from  the  reach  of  the  law  !  And  now  you  would 
compel  me  to  sign  away  my  interest  in  this  property,  and  endeavor 
to  convince  me  of  the  innocence  of  the  deed  by  your  lying  words  1 
Here  is  one  link  in  this  dark  conspiracy  revealed,  one  evidence  of 
your  crimes,  which,  if  God  spares  my  life,  I  will  certainly  publish 
to  the  world." 

The  last  words  aroused  Oswald  from  his  stupor  of  rage,  and 
approaching  nearer  to  Roland,  he  hissed  through  his  clenched 
teeth  : 

"So  you  have  discovered  our  designs,  and  think  to  profit  by 
your  knowledge  ?  I  tell  you,  Roland  Forester,  you  ore  this  mo- 
ment more  completely  hi  lay  power  than  ever  before,  and  before 


yon  leave  this  room  thai]  yon  comply  with  ray  ariihes.     Listen 
xonder  instrument  is  the  last  will 

and  therein  all    hi-  property  U  bequeathed  to  you.     That  will  iuLf 

laid  in  rny  hands  for  twenty  ye  .  a  fw'pd 

one,  if  you  plen»c,  hits  obtained  for  me  this  proper:;.,  and  all  other 

wealth  of  your  deceased  father.    Do  you  wonder  why  I  say  this 

to    "ii,  Roland  Forester, — why  I  make  this  acknowledgement  to 

you7     It  h  because  yon  are  completely  in  mj  powei  .  because 

Coliard  i*  faithful  to  m  .  if  you  riiould 

lisp  one  word  of  this,   I   could — bill 

you  comply  with  my  wishes  ere  yon  lo  re  thl    room,  or  »/««  d»tH 

never  leave  it  alive  I    1  am  a  dospornte  man,  Roland   Foi  i 

I  have  played  a  desperate  game,  and,  more  than  [his,  I  ; 

Do  you  sec  mv  object '     I  '<•  yon  understand  it  clearly  '?     Do  you 

knowili.it  Philip  Wuldron  has  insiitutcd  on  Inquiry  ■  ■■■ 

the  validity  of  t ho  will,   by  virtue  of  which    I    liuvc 

now  hold    this,  wealth,    and    hope-    to    prove    it  a  |..i -try  '      Ami 

more  than  this :  he  umy  prove  it  a  forgury,  bul  lie  etui  never  prove 
mo  the  author  of  thai  forgery.     Whai  then?" 

"  Why,  then,"  observed  Coliard,  a  ii  to  n  i  I  Li  principal, 
"the  property  reverts  by  aut'ral  course  of  law  to  you  and  yer 
mother." 

"Exactly,"  continued  Oswald;  "but  that  shall  never  happen. 


from  n  refusal ;  but  he  faltered  not,  hesitated  not.     His  eyes  met 
'-mics.and  from  nffpele  lips  enmotnc  wofdf : 
not  do  it !" 

"Bewa  ■  !"  menaced  Oswald,  choking  down  the  furiuu*  tide  of 
wrath  thai  larg  d  up  in  uli  breast.  "  Do  thi  for  your  own  fake, 
for  your  liberty." 

"Never  I  Rather  would  I  rot  in  the  rilest  dungeon  in  the 
land  I" 

"  J  or  your  motlrrr's  s..ke,  then.  Remember,  one  da«h  of  your 
pen,  an  ■.ee." 

"Tempi  me  no  more!"  almost  shouted  the  agonized  Ro:and, 
the  perspiration  standing  in  great  bead*  upon  bin  bro*  .    "  Were 
she  here  now,  she  would  bid  me  go  on  in  th«  path  1  have  rr. 
out." 

"  Then  t  >r  your  life  I"  howled  the  maddened  villain,  in  a  burst 
of  ja  -ion,  and  thrusting  the  paper  into  Roland's  very  face. 
"  Sign  it — Mgn  it  now,  or,  by  Heaven,  you  »hnll  never  leave  ihU 
FOom  alive  !'' 

"I  fear  you  not,"  was  the  calm  reply.    "lean  struggle  for  my 

life,  but  scat  ii  e  and  trample  under  f«»ot  my  mat 

by  n  deed  so  bnu  a*  that  which  you  tuk,  I  tell  you,  Paul  Oswald, 

1  cannot — /  will  not  do!" 

"Then   luffbr  ibe  alternative.     Guard  the  door,  f*«Ilard  ;  we 
will  make  rdiort  work  of  thii !" 

Oswald  spoke  In  a  quit-It,  stern 
tone,  and   m 

from  the  corner,  struck  it  violently 
against  the  wall,  and  instantly 
jerked  from  it  a  long,  slendi 
ger.  Mark  Collanl,  in  oliedienee 
to  the  command  of  Oswald,  i 
in  front  of  the  door,  ttnd  placed  his 
back  against  it. 

"And  now?"  uttered  the  latter, 
as  if  giving  bis  last  warning,  a: 
the  same  ■  dagger 

till  the  j  ■  touched  the 

breast  of  Ito!aud,  who  Mill  main- 
tained bis  position  before  the  table, 
"  will  you — " 

Rut  the  point  of  hU  weapon  fell, 
and  he  started  Lick,  pals  and  dis- 
mayed, as  the  latter  drew  from  his 
breast    a    heavy,    douhlc-l.  arrellrt 

pistol,  and  presented  it  at  bis  head. 
"This  is  a  game  at  which  two 

can  play,  Paul  Oswald  !"  he  said, 
deliberately,  and  in  tones  of  fear- 
ful distinctness.  "  When  one  deals 
with  rutnuns,  he  mus-i  use  the  tools 
of  ruffians." 

[to  be  continued  ] 
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I  have  proceeded  so  far  in  this  matter,  and  now,  after  twenty 
years'  enjoyment  of  this  wealth,  I  will  not  relinquish  it.  The 
genuine  will  is  in  my  possession,  granting  to  you  the  whole  of  this 
property.  You  must  deed  to  me  all  right  and  title  in  it,  which 
you  are  to  do  by  simply  signing  this  paper.  Then,  by  proving 
this  will,  and  by  exhibiting  with  it  your  signature,  placed  there 
upon  the  day  of  attaining  your  majority,  the  property  remains 
secure  in  my  hands,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Philip  Waldron,  or 
any  other.     And  now,  do  you  comprehend  it  V 

Roland  was  almost  struck  dumb  by  the  revelation  of  this  dia- 
bolical plot,  as,  phase  after  phase,  it  was  unfolded  to  him.  Bad 
as  he  kuew  Paul  Oswald  to  be,  utterly  depraved  and  vile  as  he 
had  already  shown  himself,  he  was  still  not  prepared  for  this  reve- 
lation. He  leaned  heavily  on  the  table,  and  endeavored  to  collect 
his  energies  for  the  crisis  which  had  now  arrived. 

" I  have  given  you  this  explanation,"  continued  Oswald,  "in 
order  that  you  might  see  the  full  peril  of  your  position,  and  be 
brought  to  obey  me.  I  have  staked  too  much  on  this  matter  to 
be  baffled  now.  I  still  offer  you  your  liberty,  and  full  exemption 
from  further  trouble,  if  you  accede  to  ray  wishes ;  your  mother, 
too,  shall  henceforth  remain  unmolested.  And  now  your  answer: 
will  you  sign  this  paper?" 

Stern  eyes  glared  upon  Roland  in  the  moment  of  that  fearful 
question — fearful,  because  of  the  consequences  which  might  flow 


FOREST-SCEXESJ  IN  ERAftCE. 

On  this  and  the  preceding  page, 

we  publish  a  couple  of  interesting 
forest-scenes  representing  wood  life 
in  France.     One  of  these  is  the  in- 
terior  of  a   forest  of  Normandy, 
showing  the  wood-cutters  at  their 
daily  occupations.     Peasants  are 
engaged  in  sawing  the  felled  trees 
into  convenient  lengths ;  a  woman 
is  waiting   to    transport  a  load  of 
fagots  on  her  back,  while  a  yonng 
child  is  heating  iier  father's  dinner 
over  a  portable  furnace.— The  other 
picture  represents  the  process  of 
stripping  the  bark  from  the  cork- 
trees.     The    cork    oak   (Quercus 
suber)  is  a  tree  with  round  denticu- 
lated leaves  famished  with  thorns. 
This  species  of  oak  does  not  shed 
its  foliage  till  the  month  of  May, 
when  the   new  leaves  are  strong 
enough  to  replace  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.     It  flowers  in   May, 
and  the  fruit  is  not  fit  to  gather  till 
the  November  of  the  succeeding 
year, — that    is    to    say,    eighteen 
months    after   blossoming.     The 
acorns  are  less  bitter  than  those  of 
other  species  of  oak,  and  serve  to 
fatten    swine,  sheep  and   poultry. 
Roasted  and  ground,  they  are  sold 
and  mixed  with  different  kinds  of 
meal.     In  France,  the  cork  oak 
grows   in   several  of  the  southern 
departments  :  the  Landes,  Lot-et- 
Garonne,   the  Eastern  Pyrenees, 
and  the  Var.     It  is  cultivated  also 
in  Catalonia,  iu  Portugal,  Algeria, 
Sicily  and    Italy.     It   delights  in 
arid  and  sandy  lauds,  and  attains 
a  height  of   about  fifteen  yards, 
with   three  or  four  yards    girth. 
The    branches    commence    about 
twelve  feet  from  the  earth.     It  U 
this  part  of  ;hc  tree  whuh  yields 
the   cork.      The    wood,    which    is 
only  employed  for  fuel,  but  might 
serve  for  carpentry,  is  very  heavy, 
porous  and   tough.     The  bark  is 
;   spongy  and  thick.     When  the  tree  is  twenty  or  twenty-live  years 
old,  it  begins  to  be  productive.     The  first  bark,  called  canons,  is 
|   taken  off:  and  serves  to  manufacture  bottle-corka,  etc.     The  ope- 
i   ration  of  barking  is  performed  in  the  month  of  August,  when  the 
j   sap  is  in  motion.     The  workmen  begin  by  making  a  circular  cut 
|   at  the  commencement  of  the  bronchos,  then  another  longitudinal 
>  one,  after  which  they  insert  a  sort  of  hatchet  and  lift  the  bark. 
i   They  then  pass  between  the  bark  and  the  trunk,  sometimes  the 
j  iron  part  of  the  instrument,  sometimes  the  handle,  which  is  wedge- 
shaped,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  resistance  of  the  sap.     To 
detach  the  cork  of  the  upper  part,  they  employ  a  lever  two  yards 
long,  flattened  at  the  point.     Other  men  collect  the  slabs  of  cork, 
and  pile  them  along  the  roads  which  intersect  the  forest,  to  be 
loaded  up  and  carted  off  to  the  different  proprietors.     At  the  end 
of  ten  years,  the  bark  is  renewed,  and  the  operation  recommences. 
The  quality  of  the   cork  is  improved  with   the  age  of  the  tree. 
Notwithstanding  this  decennial  operation, the  tree  lives  to  a  hundred 
or  hundred  and  fifty  years.     The  bark,  on  reaching  the  owner,  is 
cut  up  into  pieces  over  a  yard  long,  placed  in  piles  of  twenty-five 
slabs  each,  and  sold  by  the  weight  or 'yard,  according  to  quality. 
There  are  the  merchantable  cork,  the  refuse,  and  the  fragments 
which  are  purchased  by  manufacturers  of  bottle-corks  and  other 
small  articles.   The  cork  is  afterwards  subjected  to  heat  or  plunged 
in  boiling  water  to  flatten  it,  and  adapted  to  various  uses. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Bnllou's  Pictorial.] 

MEMORIES. 

AJftctionattly  inscribed  to  Miss  Citl.ie  Handy. 

IIY   HARRIET   N.    IUVBNS. 

I'm  thinking  of  tho  past.  CnlUo, 

Of  gny  and  happy  bourn, 
Ero  time's  relentless  acytlio  laid  low 

Its  freshly  blooming  flowors  : 
Ami  thickly  crowding  memories  come 

Of  scenes  so  fair  and  bright, 
I  acaxflo  can  grasp  the  bitter  truth, 

:'  Iliddon  foro'cr  from  sight." 

I'm  thinking  of  the  time,  Callie, 

Whon  thou  wort  by  my  side, 
With  words  of  love  and  holy  trust, 

A  faithful  friend  and  tried; 
And  mid  the  flickering  lights  that  left 

My  path  more  drear  and  lone, 
One  steady,  pure  and  glowing  flamo. 

Thy  love,  still  led  me  on. 

I'm  thinking  of  a  spot,  Callio, 

A  sacred  spot  to  me, 
Where  morry  boys  and  briglit-oyed  glrla 

Sported  in  youthful  glee; 
Where  with  teachers  kind,  and  Bchoolmatea  dear. 

Our  days  sped  gladly  on; 
Alas,  how  changed  life's  sunny  huoa, 

Since  hour3  like  these  have  gone. 

Yet  bright  as  were  those  hours,  Callic, 

Brighter  were  yet  in  store ; 
So  rich  and  fraught  with  beauty, 

I  ne'er  had  known  before ; 
lor  a  vision  pure  of  loveliness. 

A  dream  that  once  la  given 
To  woman's  life,  thrilled  through  my  soul, 

And  woke  the  strains  of  hca.ven. 

I  need  not  say  'tis  past,  Callio, 

For  dreams  like  these  must  fade ; 
And  in  the  grave  to  rest  for  aye. 

Each  glowing  hope  I've  laid ; 
Yet  often  at  the  twilight  hour, 

Sad  memories  will  como, 

To  mock  my  spirit  lone. 

I'm  very  sad  to-night,  Callio, 

A  grief  lies  near  my  heart; 
I  may  not  bring  tho  beams  of  hope, 

To  bid  ita  shades  depart : 
And  I  miss  the  light  of  thy  dear  smile, 

Thy  sympathizing  tear, 
And  ne'er  thy  voice  in  love's  fond  tones, 

Will  fall  upon  my  ear. 


[Translated  from  the  German  for  Ballou's  Piotorial.] 

THE    INHERITANCE, 


BY  JOHN   ROSS   DIX. 


CHAPTER  I. 


NOTHING     TO     DO. 


""Well,  sir,  and  what  profession  do  you  mean  to  adopt?" 
asked  my  father,  who  as  I  was  now  more  than  seventeen  years 
old,  began  to  be  somewhat  anxious  as  to  how  I  was  to  equip  my- 
self for  the  great  battle  of  life. 

"  Profession,  sir I"  I  replied,  with  spirit.  "  I  will  have  none  of 
them." 

"And  why  not  ?"  asked  my  somewhat  astonished  paternal  re- 
lation. "  Now  there's  tho  law,"  he  added,  "  it's  a  very  gentle- 
manly calling — " 

"  Gentlemanly,  indeod !  What,  is  it  a  genteel  thing  to  force  a 
parcel  of  lies  down  the  throats  of  twelve  jurymen,  just  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  a  paltry  fee,  and  letting  some  rascal  go  '  un- 
whipt  of  justice?'" 

""Well,  young  man,  your  conscience  appears  much  more  sensi- 
tive than  I  imagined  it  was ;  in  fact,  I  shrewdly  suspected  that 
you  were  not  troubled  with  one.  As  the  law  does  not  please  yonr 
fastidious  taste,  what  say  you  to  physic  ?" 

"  Faugh !  I  like  to  let  people  die  natural  deaths ;  besides, 
giving  boluses  would  bo  a  sort  of  ball  practice  that  might  not  suit 
mo.  No,  no  ;  I'd  rather  bowl  down  a  wicket,  than  bowl  out  a  pa- 
tient, and  much  prefer  following  tho  hounds  to  running  a  race 
with  Death  on  his  pale  horso." 

"  Try  divinity  then ;  that  at  least  is  aristocratic,  or  may  be  ren- 
dered so." 

"  And  a  pretty  fellow  I  should  look,  in  a  black,  formally  cut 
coat,  and  a  white  choker  round  my  neck.  I  fancy  if  I  was  in  tho 
pulpit  I  should  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  old  folks,  in  order  to 
wink  without  detection  at  all  my  young  and  pretty  flock.  To  be 
sure,  it  would  be  pleasant  enough  to  lead  these  '  lambs/  but  as 
for  driving  ancient  sinners  into  the  heavenly  fold,  I'll  be  hanged 
if  I  wouldn't  rather  consign  them  to  a  place  of  a  very  different 
description.  So  having  rejected  all  three  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions, I  have  nothing  to  fall  back  upon  but — the  sofa."  And  with 
this,  I  flung  myself  on  the  cushions,  and  screwing  my  glass  into 
my  right  eye,  coolly  surveyed  my  somewhat  astonished  progenitor. 

'■'  You'll  find  doing  nothing  to  be  the  hardest  work  imaginable 
before  long,"  quietly  remarked  that  worthy.  "  But  as  your 
grandmother  very  foolishly  left  you"  all  she  had,  to  do  aa  you 
choose  with,  J  presume  you'll  soon  be  on  the  road  to  ruin,  like 
other  young  foGls  who  exhibit  themselves  on  Broadway  by  day, 
and  the  Lord  (or  the  devil,  rather)  knows  where  after  dark." 
And  with  this  observation  he  left  me. 


Not  very  long  after  this  conversation  occurred  my  fattier  died, 
and  I  vciy  soon  emancipated  myself  from  a  state  of  family  bond- 
age, and  took  a  suite  of  apartments  in  a  fashionable  neighbor- 
hood. As  I  had  so  little  to  do,  I  procured  a  valet  to  assist  rac  in 
getting  through  tho  day,  which,  spite  of  commands  and  counter- 
mands, was  frequently  long  and  wearisorao  enough. 

This  state  of  things  had  not  lasted  long  when  I  was  nttacked 
with  n  disease  than  which  I  cannot  conceive  one  of  a  more  dis- 
tressing nature  Let  mo  not,  however,  bo  misunderstood ;  my 
malady  was  a  mortd  one,  and  so  out  of  tho  range  of  those  pro- 
vided for  by  pharmacy.  I  was  attacked,  in  short,  by  ennui,  a  foe 
that  only  seizes  on  fine  folks,  and  so,  like  the  gout,  that  scorns  to 
meddle  with  vulgar,  everyday,  working  people,  is  a  gentlemanly 
and  aristocratic  ailment,  'Twns  nono  tho  less  bearable,  however, 
on  that  account. 

Heart  diseases  becoming  fashionable,  I  took  it  into  my  head 
that  I  had  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  ;  but  I  kept  tho  mat- 
ter entirely  to  myself,  lest  some  physician  might  destroy  the 
pleasant  illusion.  It  was,  however,  at  length  dispelled,  and  I 
turned  for  excitement  to  the  newspapers  ;  but?  they  were  so  pro- 
vokingly  dull  that  I  soon  gave  them  up  in  despair.  Next  I  seri- 
ously meditated  matrimony,  for  I  had  observed  that  fathers  of 
families  were  never  affected  with  the  disease  of  having  nothing  to 
do.  But  then,  to  have  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  teething,  small  pox 
and  measles,  to  say  nothing  of  the  marrying  not  only  a  wife,  but 
her  whole  family  into  the  bargain,  that  was  a  little  too  much,  and 
matrimony  was  no  more  thought  of. 

Now  it  happened  that  I  had  a  very  eccontric  uncle,  who  had,  in 
the  circle  of  his  acquaintance,  met  with  a  pretty  and  rich  young 
lady  whom  he  determined  I  should  wed.  He  intended  leaving  me 
his  fortune,  and  therefore  I  did  not  want  to  disoblige  him  ;  but  at 
the  same  time  I  cared  not  to  have  a  wife  thrust  as  it  were  down 
my  throat.     One  day  as  I  was  going  out  I  met  him  at  my  door. 

"Ah!"  said  he,  "  Tom,  you're  just  in  time.  You  are  going 
to  see  Miss  Bertram  of  course.  Well,  sho  adores  you,  and  her 
family  are  charmed  with  you;  one  word  and  you  are  accepted." 

"Are  you  suro  of  that  V  I  asked.  "  I  wish  to  roflect,"  said  I, 
and  making  a  hasty  excuse,  I  went  out  for  the  purpose  of  dining 
early  somewhere  in  the  city. 

That  part  of  the  day's  business  got  through,  I  returned  homo 
in  order  to  dress  for  an  evening  party.     Just  as  I  was  lathering 
my  chin,  my  servant  rushed  into  the  chamber  ovidently  excited. 
"  What  now  ?"  I  asked,  pettishly. 
"  There's  a  terrible  fire,  sir." 
"Well,  what  of  that?" 
"  Four  houses,  sir — " 
"Where*" 

"  In  the  suburbs,  sir.     Wont  you  go  V 

"  Go — am  I  a  fireman  ?  I  wish  you'd  go,  and  leave  mo  to 
shave." 

"Ah,  these  insurances  are  fine  things,"  I  thought,  as  I  ran  the 
razor  over  my  chin.  "People  exchange  their  hovels  for  new 
houses,  and  so  can  afford  to  stand  with  folded  arms  and  view  tho 
conflagration." 

By  this  time  all  the  fire-bells  were  ringing,  and  looking  up  I 
saw  in  the  sky  a  bright  light,  upon  which  the  roofs  and  chimneys 
of  the  houses  were  blackly  outlined.  Already  some  cinders  fell 
in  the  street  beneath  my  window,  and  my  curiosity  being  at  length 
excited,  I  determined  to  join  the  excited  crowds  who  were  now 
hurrying  to  the  scene  of  destruction.  Full  dressed  as  I  was,  for 
I  calculated  on  going  to  an  evening  party,  I  threaded  the  various 
streets.  The  inmates  of  some  threatened  houses  were  throwing 
their  goods  from  the  windows,  and,  for  it  was  in  a  narrow  thor- 
oughfare, where  fire  engines  could  not  pass,  long  rows  of  men, 
women  and  children,  communicating  with  the  river,  carried  buck- 
ets to  and  fro. 

"Do  you  know,"  I  inquired  of  a  very  busy  man,  "do  they 
know  how  the  fire  originated  V 

"  Go  to  the  bucket  ranks  and  give  us  a  little  help,"  said  he, 
roughly. 

"  Halloa,  there  !  you  fellow  in  the  white  gloves,  givo  us  a  hand 
here,"  cried  another  low  fellow. 

Of  course  I  took  not  the  slightest  notice  of  him.  I  was  walk- 
ing away,  when  a  fireman  swore  that  ho  would  half  drown  me  if 
I  didn't  help,  and  at  once  too.  I  tried  to  escape,  but  an  officer 
barred  the  way  with  his  staff,  and  swore  I  could  not  pass. 

"Go  to  the  ranks,  you  popinjay,"  he  said.  "Don't  you  see 
the  fire  is  gaining,  and  you  aro  the  only  idle  one  here  V 

I  was  drawn  in  by  the  crowd,  and  soon  found  myself  handing 
buckets  with  the  rest,  much  to  the  detriment  of  my  toilet.  In- 
dustry, like  laziness,  is  contagious.  I  had  not  long  been  hard  at 
work  when,  spite  of  my  soaked  dress,  my  shoes  being  filled  with 
water,  and  my  hat  battered  in,  I  felt  a  pleasurable  energy  to 
which  I  had  before  been  an  utter  stranger,  a  sort  of  fraternity 
founded  on  the  common  dependence  of  each  upon  the  other. 

"  Take  a  drink,"  -  said  a  man  who  came  up  with  a  great  tin  ves- 
sel filled  with  beer. 

I  did,  and  never  enjoyed  a  draught  of  the  costliest  wine  so 
much  in  all  my  life. 

There  was  now  a  pause ;  the  fury  of  the  fire  had  burnt  itself 
out,  and  looking  around  mc,  I  observed  in  the  ranks  a  young  girl 
whose  appearance  and  manner  at  onco  attracted  my  attention. 
Evidently  that  was  not  the  place  for  her,  so  I  begged  her  to  allow 
me  to  convey  her  from  the  spot  and  take  her  home.  She  only 
replied  to  my  entreaties  in  a  few  words,  from  which  I  gathered 
that  she  was  waiting  for  her  mother  to  come  for  her ;  but  as  the 
intense  cold  was  benumbing  her,  others  added  their  entreaties  to 
mine,  and  at  last  I  led  her  from  the  crowd.  We  walked  along  an 
obscure  street,  and  noticing  that  she  shivered,  I  took  offmyclonk 
and  wrapped  it  around  her.     Again  she  pressed  mc  to  let  her  go 


home  alone,  but  I  would  not  listen  to  her  entreaties  for  one  mo- 
ment. At  last  wo  came  to  a  little  court,  when  sho  withdrew  her 
arm. 

"  I  live  hero,"  she  said  ;  "  and  now,  pray  leave  mc." 

But  I  determined  not  to  do  so  until  I  had  seen  her  safe  with 
her  mother  or  somo  female  friend,  and  very  reluctantly  she  as- 
cended to  the  third  story  of  a  house.     Turning  to  mo,  she  said  : 

"  Thanks  for  your  kindness,  sir;  but  I  think  you  ought  not  to 
enter  here  at  this  hour." 

I  went  just  inside  tho  door  and  eat  down,  and  after  having 
given  mo  my  cloak,  the  girl  sat  on  the  sido  of  a  couch.  Over- 
come with  fatigue,  she  suddenly  threw  herself  on  tho  counterpano 
and  slept.  Cautiously  approaching,  I  laid  my  cloak  over  her, 
and  was  just  contemplating  her  exquisite  face,  when  a  harsh 
female  voice  exclaimed  : 

"  Who  are  you?     What  arc  you  doing  here,  'tis  infamous  ?" 

I  turned,  and  saw  a  coarse,  vixenish  woman, 

"Madam,"  said  I,  "I  have  done  nothing  wrong,  aa  your 
daughter  will  assure  you  when  she  recovers." 

"  She's  no  daughter  of  mine,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Then  why  interfere  ?" 

"Be  off  with  you,"  was  her  rejoinder;  and  the  girl  was  awak- 
ened by  the  noise. 

"  It  is  our  neighbor,"  she  said.  "  She  does  not  know  of  your 
kindness.  Be  eo  kind  as  to  leave  her  with  me,  and  receive  tho 
thanks  I  owe  you." 

I  then  left,  leaving  in  my  confusion  my  cloak,  and  returned  to 
my  lodgings. 


CHAPTER  II. 


A      LOST      LEGACY. 


Thoroughly  tired  in  consequence  of  my  exertions  at  the  lire, 
I  lay  in  bed  and  slept  soundly  until  noon  of  the  next  day.  While 
at  breakfast  a  card  stuck  in  the  chimney  glass  frame  attracted  my 
attention.  It  was  an  invitation  to  spend  the  evening  with  Mrs. 
Halse,  who  I  knew  asked  me  on  account  of  her  cousin,  Miss  Ber- 
tram, the  young  lady  whom  my  uncle  wished  me  to  marry.  I  was 
now,  however,  more  than  ever  disinclined  to  the  match,  for  I  was 
absolutely  in  love  with  the  fair  creature  I  had  escorted  home  the 
evening  before. 

"  Remember,"  I  said  to  my  servant,  "  that  I  am  at  home  to 
nobody ;  whoever  calls,  say  I  am  out." 

I  wanted  to  muse  over  the  last  night's  adventure. 

"  Your  uncle,  sir,"  he  said,  "has  just  been  here  to  say  he  is 
coming  to  take  yon  this  evening  to  Mrs.  Halse's." 

"  Well,  then,  don't  light  the  lamp.     I  am  going  out." 

At  that  moment  my  uncle  walked  into  the  room,  radiant  with 
good  humor.     Rubbing  his  hands,  he  said : 

"  Why,  how's  tins,  Tom — not  ready  ?  Come,  be  quick  and  fix 
up  while  I  am  warming  my  feet." 

I  almost  cursed  his  friendly  familiarity;  but  then  he  had  a  snug 
fortune,  and  I  was  his  heir. 

"  I  believe,"  said  I,  "  my  dear  uncle,  that  I  shall  leave  you  to 
go  alone,  if  you  will  permit  me." 

"  Can't  do  anything  of  the  kind,  Tom — this  evening  less  than 
ever ;  for  to-night  I  mean  the  affair  between  you  and  the  young 
lady  to  be  concluded.  Gad !  I  only  wish  I  was  young,  and  that  I 
had  such  a  chance." 

My  temper  was  up,  and  I  nowr  risked  a  positive  reply. 

"  The  fact  is,"  I  blurted  out,  "  I  do  not  wish  to  accompany 
you." 

The  old  gentleman  looked  me  full  in  the  face,  as  if  all  his 
ideas  of  the  docility  of  an  heir  were  upset ;  ho  seemed  scarcely  to 
know  what  to  say. 

"  What  does  this  mean  1"  he  at  length  roughly  asked. 

"  My  dear  uncle,  it  means  that  this  contemplated  marriage  is 
not  quite  agreeable  to  me." 

"  Tom,  you  are  a  fool !     Come,  dress  yourself,  and  let  ns  go." 

"Impossible,"  I  urged.  "Beforo  I  marry,  I  at  least  ought  to 
have  the  desire  to  change  my  condition." 

"Fudge!"  he  thundered  out.  "It's  all  a  trick* sir,  a  cursed 
sly  trick  !  Either  say  you  will  or  will  not  marry  Miss  Bertram, 
and  then  I  shall  know  what  to  do.     Do  you  love  any  one  else  V- 

This  was  a  home  question,  but  I  promptly  replied  fo  it. 

"Yes,  sir,  I  do." 

"Is  she  rich?" 

"  She  does  not  appear  to  bo." 

"  Her  name  ?" 

"  I  am  ignorant  of  it." 

"That  is  very  strange.     What  the  deuce  docs  all  this  mean?" 

"  It  means,  sir,"  said  I,  "  that  poor  and  obscure  as  this  girl 
may  bo,  that  I  prefer  her  to  every  one  else,  and  will  marry  her  if 
I  can." 

"  Nonsense,  Tom !" 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind,  uncle." 

"Well,  sir,  if  you  choose  to  marry  her,  you  may  share  your 
wealth  with  her,  but  none  of  mine.  I  have  not  hoarded  it  to 
throw  it  away  on  a  stranger,  or  to  support  a  low  family  which 
your  wife  will  give  you  for  relations ;  and,  sir,  let  me  tell  you, 
that  you  will  lose  my  friendship  as  well  as  my  fortune,  neither 
one  nor  the  other  shall  trouble  you."  So  saying,  he  strode  out  of 
the  room,  and  left  me  to  the  solitude  of  my  chamber  and  my  own 
reflections. 

For  myself,  I  felt  only  at  first  the  pleasure  of  having  thrown 
off  my  yoke,  and  I  seemed  comparatively  happy.  But  other  cir- 
cumstances still  agitated  me.  I  had  broken  my  chain — my  des- 
tiny was  in  my  own  hands.  I  was  free,  and  the  thought  of  my 
liberty  transported  me.  My  own  littlo  fortune,  which  I  had  al- 
ways regarded  as  unimportant,  became  all  at  once  of  great  value 
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in  my  own  eyes,  r\ml  from  that  moment  was  proctom  and  dear  to 
mo.  I  would  at  least  dlsposo  of  it  according  to  my  own  fancy, 
and  shore  it  with  whoever.  1  pleased!  I  was  now  anxious  to  in- 
crousc  it,  mill  in  the  place  "I  that  torpor  in  which  I  had  hitherto 
lived,  some  gleams  of  ambition  emwed  mo  to  consider  without  re- 
pagnanco,  activity  in  my  plans,  and  the  noecflsity  of  hard  work. 
I  resolved,  in  fact,  to  consider  for  tin;  first  timo  in  thoir  true  light 
nil  the  resources  of  my  condition,  and  hoped  soon  to  create 
around  me  that  happiness  which  I  had  always  considered  bo  dis- 
tant, and  dependent  upon  the  death  of  my  uncle. 

In  the  midnt  of  my  new  ideas,  the  dosiro  of  domestic  affections 
stirred  my  heart  from  timo  to  time  towards  a  companion  who 
would  delight  in  the  solitude  of  my  home  ;  and  then  I  would  find 
ljuforo  my  eyes  the  bright  imago  of  the  young  lady  whom  I  had 
met  at  the  Are.  Iu  short,  as  thu  most  happy  events  have  often  the 
most  laughable  cnaaos,  that  which  enchanted  me  most  in  my  new 
situation,  was  not  going  this  evening  to  tea  at  Mrs.  Hals6's.  I 
passed  from  this  to  very  philosophical  reflections,  according  to  the 
custom  winch  snmu  have  of  forming  ^enenil  maxima  for  our  own 
particular  experience. 

I  pity  any  ouo  whoso  happiness  depends  on  inheriting  tho  for- 
tune of  another.  If  the  person  who  is  to  leave  the  fortune  does 
not  die  early  he  passes  his  best  years  in  a  tiresome  and  unprofit- 
able expectation,  and  if  impatient  to  enjoy  himself,  ho  is  desiring 
his  death  at  tho  moment  he  loads  him  with  compliments  respect- 
ing Ins  health.  And  then,  to  conceal  behind  a  mask  all  ono's 
feelings,  to  sacrifice  ono's  thoughts!  Ah  1  far  better  to  toil,  to 
endure,  to  suffer,  even,  but  bo  free,  independent,  master  of  your 
person  and  your  heart,  to  give  ifto  ono  whom  you  love,  than  to 
ono  selected  for  you,  to  a  pure,  simplo,  modest  girl,  who  will  re- 
pay in  tendornoss  and  devotion  thesacrifico  you  mako  of  a  flatter- 
ing position  for  her,  rather  than  to  a  young  lady  who  seeks  rank 
before  a  husband,  riches  more  than  love,  and  with  whom  you  aro 
obliged  constantly  to  dispute  concerning  the  vanities,  dangers  and 
dissipations  of  the  great  world. 

Thus,  provoked  by  my  uncle,  lovo  sprung  up  in  my  heart, 
mingling  there  with  the  puro  flame  of  disinterestedness,  with  the 
energy  of  true  and  honest  sontiments.  To  this  succeeded  little 
by  little  much  curiosity  in  regard  to  this  lovely  girl  whose  hand  I 
80  wished  to  obtain.  I  at  first  feared  that  her  manners  aud  edu- 
cation might  interfere  with  my  proposed  happiness.  It  was  then 
that  several  tilings  at  first  unnoticed  presented  themselves  to  my 
memory,  and  from  which  I  drew  great  comfort.  I  dwelt  upon  tho 
whiteness  of  her  hands,  whose  delicacy  did  not  appear  to  have 
boon  altered  by  manual  labor.  I  remembered  with  pleasure  that 
the  severe  toil  of  handing  buckets  at  the  fire,  too  much  for  her 
feeble  arms,  had  caused  her  to  sink  under  its  weight,  as  if  accus- 
tomed to  a  quiet  and  tranquil  life,  she  could  not  endure  the  sever- 
ity of  a  painful  and  difficult  work.  Although  little  qualified  to 
judge  of  tho  details  of  a  lady's  dress,  hers  had  appeared  to  me 
peculiarly  simplo,  yet  elegant  and  graceful,  and  I  attached  an  ines- 
timable prico  to  the  remembrance  of  her  pretty  feet  in  little  gaiters 
of  black  cloth,  laced  at  the  side.  Entering  once  more  her  dwell- 
ing, I  visited  again  every  corner,  stopping  before  some  elegant 
furniture  which  appeared  to  me  the  remains  of  a  past  affluence, 
and  seemed  to  indicate  a  certain  elegance  of  manners.  But  above 
all,  I  remembered  to  have  seen  neatly  bound  volumes  on  the  table, 
all  by  choice  authors. 

Uniting  all  these  circumstances,  and  placing  beside  them  the 
tone  of  voice,  tho  manners,  and  above  all,  the  timid  reserve  of 
my  young  protege,  I  at  length  completed  in  a  charming  manner 
the  imperfect  image  which  remained  to  me  of  her.  Tho  desire 
to  see  her  becoming  more  pressing,  I  regarded  with  anxiety  the 
ticking  of  the  little  French  clock  on  my  mantel-piece,  uncertain 
it,  notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  I  might  not  immedi- 
ately visit  her.     Very  soon,  I  rose  suddenly  and  went  ont. 


CHAPTER  III. 

MILLICENT    ABOYNE. — THE    END    OP  WOOING. 

I  soon  reached  the  court  and  dwelling  described  in  a  previous 
chapter,  but  could  not  see  any  light  on  the  third  story.  From  this 
I  concluded  that  I  should  not  find  any  ono  there  ;  yet  it  wa3  not 
eight  o'clock,  aud  I  could  not  suppose  that  the  family  had  retired. 
I  ascended  tho  stairs  with  a  beating  of  the  heart  which  was  re- 
doubled when  I  encountered  anything  in  the  darkness,  or  stop- 
ping, observed  the  silence.  At  last  I  stood  before  the  door,  but  I 
dared  not  knock,  however  6oftly,  until  I  convinced  myself  by  lis- 
tening for  some  moments  that  there  was  probably  no  person  with- 
in who  would  reply  to  me.  This  I  soon  ascertained  to  bo  the 
case,  and  I  was  turning  away  humming  a  song  to  chase  away  my 
chagrin,  when  a  door  opened  on  the  story  above,  and  a  lio-ht 
threw  a  feeble  glimmer  on  the  place  where  I  stood.  Tho  person 
neither  moved  nor  spoke,  and  the  light  remained  the  same  ;  then 
a  voice  exclaimed:  "  'Tis  ho  1"  and  before  me  stood  the  neighbor 
who  had  so  grossly  insulted  mo  the  day  before.  She  looked  like 
a  fury. 

"  Wretch  !"  she  exclaimed ;  "  and  you  dare  to  return  I  What 
impudence  !  You  have  come  for  your  cloak,  I  warrant.  It  is  at 
tho  houso  of  Dr.  Newton,  at  tho  corner  of  the  street;  go  there 
and  get  it.     Ho  knows  all,  and  will  treat  you  as  you  deserve." 

"  Madam,"  said  I,  "  I  do  not  know  who  you  aro.  What  I  un- 
derstand better  is  the  impudence  with  which  you  injure  the  young 
lady  in  calumniating  myself." 

"Monster!"  interrupted  she,  "have  I  not  seen  her  in  tears  ? 
Was  it  not  I  who  found  your  cloak  left  on  the  foot  of  the  bed?" 

"Can  I  not  see  the  young  lady  and  her  mother?"  I  asked, 
angrily. 

"  You  can't  see  them  hero,  at  all  events,  and  I  advise  you  not 
to  seek  for  them.    Go,  you  scoundrel,  quit  this  house ;  and  that 


they  never  wish  t<»  see  you  again,  i*  tin;  only  thing  I  was  t<*M  to 
soy  to  you." 

By  this  time  several  of  tho  neighboi 
from  half  opened  dooi  ,  and  observing  this,  I  mentioned  my  name 
and  address  and  departed,  greatly  disappointed,  mn< :.  \a  on  ac- 
count of  the  unjust  tirade  of  Uiw  wou.au,  than  that  I  had  not 
seen  tho  young  girl,  and  moreover  was  ignorant  of  tho  place  of 
her  retreat. 

On  arriving  at  honi'',  my  servant  informed  me  that  n  gentle- 
man had  called  and  wan  waiting  to  see  mo.  I  entered  the  parlor 
hastily,  and  mi  unknown  jj.'r-.m,  v.] i.,  I: ., ■!   , ■■,  ■    ■  .  ,  ■    arm, 

rOBC  from  before  tho  fire  to  meet  inc. 

"  You  uro  ignorant,  sir,  of  what  brings  me  hero,"  lie  said,  "  and 
I  am  myself  somcwlmt  cmbarnwncd  in  speaking  to  you." 

0tAro  you  the  person  to  whom  my  cloak  was  committed  t"  in- 
terrupted I. 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  In  that  cose  I  know  what  brings  you  here,  and  am  ready  to 
listen  to  you." 

We  then  sat  down. 

"Sir,"  replied  he,  "  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  I  have;  never  seen 
you  until  now,  and  that  without  your  cloak,  which  bears  your 
namo  upon  tho  clasp,  1  should  not  oven  have  known  when 
seek  you.  For  the  rest,  my  right  to  present  myself  before  you  U 
the  duty  which  I  owe  to  ono  of  my  patients,  who  is  also  an  old 
and  valued  friend,  and  you  see,  without  doubt,  tho  propriety  of 
my  course" 

"I  do,"  said  I  to  him. 

"I  will  then  speak  to  you  with  frankness.  I  come  here  preju- 
diced against  you  by  appearances,  by  the  words  of  a  neighbor, 
still  more  by  the  anxiety  of  a  fond  mother,  who  sees  the  reputa- 
tion of  her  child  attacked  for  the  first  time  by  the  vilest  slanders, 
slanders  it  may  be  without  evil  intention  on  your  part." 

"  Sir,"  I  replied,  "  I  cannot  blamo  your  motives  or  your  pre- 
judice; all  I  ask  is,  inquire  of  the  young  lady  herself  if  she  ac- 
cuses mo  of  any  lack  of  respect — what  need  is  there  of  coiniug  to 
me?  If  she  condemns  me,  I  accept  her  contempt  and  yours.  I 
will  tell  you  all  that  has  passed,  but  after  you  have  heard  this  re- 
cital, I  cannot  support  on  your  part  cither  doubt  or  uncertainty." 

I  then  told  the  simplo  story  from  beginning  to  end.  He  lis- 
tened to  me  with  interest,  and  remained  for  a  time  silent.  At 
length  ho  6aid  : 

"I  have  listened  attentively  to  your  account.  Between  you 
and  this  woman  I  do  not  hesitate.  But  a  stronger  testimony  has 
dono  moro  to  settle  this  conviction  than  any  ono  else.  Miss  Ber- 
tram, a  cousin  of  Mrs.  Halse's,  is  my  relation.  Not  long  since, 
consulted  by  her  family,  I  gave  my  sanction  to  her  union  with  a 
man  whose  manners  aud  character  were,  in  my  opinion,  better 
recommendations  for  him  than  his  rank  and  fortune — to  her  union 
with  you,  sir.  It  is  your  uncle  who  has  assured  me  of  your  steps. 
He  is  also  alarmed  at  these  reports,  the  truth  of  which  you  deny ; 
he  has  been  to  me  in  your  defence,  and  begged  mo  to  stiflo  a  scan- 
dal which  might  injure  you." 

I  then  explained  how  I  had,  spite  of  my  uncle's  threats,  de- 
clined a  union  with  Miss  Bertram,  whom  I  did  not  love,  and  fin- 
ished by  saying : 

"My  plans  towards  your  young  friend  were  not  then  all  made ; 
but  since  she  has  been  so  injured,  since  tho  envenomed  words  of 
one,  and  the  interference  of  others  have  thus  annoyed  her,  I  now 
ask  her  hand,  and  your  influence  in  order  to  obtain  it;  and  before 
you  came  it  was  the  cherished  project  of  my  heart." 

Tho  old  man  gave  me  his  hand  with  some  emotion.  I  then 
questioned  him  with  regard  to  the  two  ladies,  who  already  so 
bound  to  my  existence,  were  not  known  to  me  by  name.  He 
told  me  that  the  young  lady's  name  was  Mtllicent  Aboyne ;  her 
parents  had  known  better  days,  and  the  father  had  died  in  em- 
barrassed circumstances ;  the  mother  and  daughter,  natives  of 
England,  had  emigrated  to  America  iu  the  hope  of  earning  a  hum- 
ble living,  and  not  being  subjected  to  tho  mortification  of  meeting 
those  with  whom  they  had  associated  in  the  days  of  their  pros- 
perity. Before  parting,  we  agreed  that  he  should  visit  the  ladies 
next  morning  and  ask  permission  for  me  to  visit  them  in  their 
new  residence,  and  that  on  account  of  my  impatience  he  would 
if  possible  communicate  the  result  of  his  interview  before  noou. 
I  bade  him  good  night,  my  heart  filled  with  joy  and  hope. 

I  now  felt  happy  and  much  changed.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
from  this  day  only  I  commenced  to  live,  nnd  I  still  think  that  it 
was  time,  for  if  some  crosses  have  since  agitated  my  life,  I  have 
never  yet  attained  to  that  state  of  torpor  the  ordinary  result  of  an 
aimless  existence,  and  a  future  all  traced  out  where  the  heart  is 
blank  and  the  faculties  inactive.  As  I  sat  next  morning  trying 
to  shorten  the  time  which  must  elapse  before  Dr.  Norton  paid  his 
promised  visit,  my  eyes  fell  on  a  letter  on  the  mantel-piece ;  the 
direction  was  in  my  uncle'  hand-writing.     It  ran  thus  : 

"  Mr  wear  Tost : — I  am  willing  to  forget  all.  After  leaving 
you,  I  heard  of  your  frolic,  and  that  your  -cloak  was  still  there. 
I  went  immediately  to  work,  and  succeeded  in  stifling  the  report, 
which  was  spreading  rapidly.  The  most  important  thing  was  to 
conciliate  Dr.  Newton,  and  I  have  been  successful — there  is  no 
harm  dono.  Some  compensation  is  due  to  this  girl  fur  the  injury 
done  to  her  character,  and  I  will  take  charge  of  this  myself.  But 
no  more  doubt  of  delay.  We  will  complerc  the  affair  to-morrow, 
and  thus  (you  can  have  no  cause  for  complaint)  you  may  regain 
the  fortune  and  friendship  of  your  affectionate  uncle." 

*  Flinging  the  letter  into  the  fire,  I  execrated  my  uncle  as  an  in- 
corrigible and  unmitigated  old  rascal,  as  a  being  without  heart, 
whose  offensive  words  profaned  all  that  I  regarded  as  pure  aud 
sacred.  At  last  Dr.  Newtou  mado  his  appearance,  and  to  my  in- 
finite delight  announced  that  all  difficulties  having  been  cleared 
away,  he  would  convey  me  to  the  residence  of  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Aboyne  that  very  evening. 


I  have  but  little  more  to  add.     I  viited  the  ladies,  found  in 
them  all  that  I  hoped  or  desired,  and  was  most  kindly  received. 

I,  and  of  i 
orcry  year  or  two  a  new  Ik  bain.    Two 

yean  after  onr  anion  my  ancle  died,  leaving  bis  fortune  to  rein- 
air  of 
tie-  pai  t,  bal  ■  th.it  it  will  much  Ion  its  oc- 

,  for  my  wife,  who  i*  a  miracle  of  prudent  ceo-, 
says  it  will  cut  up  nicely  and  make  a  winter  wrapper  for  our  old- 
est boy. 

WHAT  IS  GOLD  bACEl 

Gold  i  a  I  ,  lid  lacfi.     It  does  not  deserve  thU  title,  for  the 

gold  i«  applied  as  a  surface  lo  silver.  Ii  in  not  even  silver  lace, 
for  the  luvcr  i*  applied  la  a  foundation  of  silk.  Tbe silken tli 
for  making  this  material  are  wound  round  with  gold  wire,  *» 
thickly  as  to  conceal  the  *i!k  ;  nnd  the  making  of  mis  gold  wire 
in  one  of  the  most  singular  mechanical  operations  imaginable.  I  i 
the  firm  place,  the  refiner  prepares  u  solid  rod  of  silver  about  an 
inch  in  thickness ;  In  upon  tho  surfs 

coating  of  gold  leaf,  burnishes  this  down,  oppli*  mating, 

burnisuci  this  down,  and  so  on,  until  tbe  gold  (■>  about  one-buo- 
dredtli  part  the  thickness  of  the  silver.    Then  the  rod 
to  a  tram  ol  j  rocesscs  which  brings  it  down  to  oi  fine 

wire,  it  is  passed  tin  ■         I  i 

step  in  diameter.    The  gold  never  deserts  the  silver, 
closely  to  it,  and  Bborcs  nil  its  mutations  ;  itisoi  ;i  part 

the  thickness  of  the  silver  at  the  l  it  maintain 

same  ratio  to  the  end.    As  to  the  tliinnCSS  to  which  i! 
rod  of  silver  can  be  brought,  the  limit  depends  on  the  delicacy  of 
human   skill ;  but  the   moSI  remarkable  example  ever  known  was 
brought  forward  by  Dr.  Wolloston.   This  was  ;l"  cxompleof  solid 
gold  wire  without  any  silver.     II  mail  rod  of  silver, 

bored  a  hole  throng!!  it  from  end  to  end,  and  inserted  in  tuis  hole 
the  smallest  gold  wire  he  could  procure  ;  be  subjected  the  silver 
to  the  usual  wire-drawing  process,  until  he1  had  brought  it  to  the 
finest  attainable  stale — being1,  in  fact,  a  silver  wire  a*  fine  tun 
hair,  with  a  gold  wire  in  it*  centre.  To  isolate  this  gold  wire  he 
subjected  ii  to  warm  nitrous  acid,  by  which  the  silver  was  dis- 
solved, leaving  a  gold  wire  one-tbirty-thuu.sandih  of  an  inch  in 
thickness — perhaps  the  thinnest  round  wire  that  the  hand  of  man 
has  yet  produced.  But  this  wire,  though  beyond  all  comparison 
finer  than  any  employed  in  manufactures,  does  not  approach  in 
thinness  the  film  of  gold  on  the  surface  of  silver  in  gold  lace.  It 
has  been  calculated  that  tho  gold  on  the  very  finest  silver  wire  for 
gold  l.-ue  is  not  more  than  one-third  of  one-mijlionth  of  an  inch 
in  thickness  ;  that  is,  not  above  one-tenth  the  thickness  of  ordi- 
nary gold  leaf. — London  Journal. 


A  CHINESE  THEATRE. 

The  Chinese  theatrical  tronpc,  whoso  entertainments  in  their 
vernacular  we  have  noticed  on  various  occasions  heretofore,  aro 
again  in  our  midst.  They  have  engaged  a  building  on  Dupont 
Street,  nearly  opposito  tbe  Adelphi,  their  former  theatre,  and  hold 
forth  nightly.  Persons  passing  in  that  neighborhood,  between 
tbe  hours  of  seven  and  eleven  o'clock  any  evening,  will  be  likely 
to  hear  a  horrible  medley  of  sounds  from  gongs,  rattling  bones, 
banjoes,  fiddles,  drums  aud  screaming  voices,  which  it  maybe 
necessary  to  state,  is  Chinese  operatic  music  and  singing.  Euter 
the  place,  and  you  will  find  an  audience  of  several  rows  of  China- 
men ranged  behind  several  rows  of  Chinawomen,  all  smoking,  or 
eating  pea-nuts,  or  laughing  and  talking,  perhaps,  hut  still  keep- 
ing their  attention  upon  the  drama. 

On  one  side  of  the  stage  are  tho  orchestra,  smoking,  and  drum- 
ming away  at  their  instruments  ;  and  at  the  other,  a  lot  of  stage 
instruments  in  the  shape  of  huge  swords,  battle-axes,  flags,  tables, 
chairs,  and  whatever  else  may  be  needed  in  the  course  of  tho 
play.  There  are  no  shifting  scenes  and  no  drop  curtain  ;  but  the 
audience  is  called  upon  to  imagine  tho  "  scene  "  by  large  signs  in 
Chinese  characters,  which  are  changed  with  each  change  of  scene. 
The  actors  make  their  entrances  at  a  door  at  the  back  part  on  one 
side  of  the  stage,  and  make  their  exits  at  a  similar  one  on  the 
other  side.  The  plays  are  generally  operatic,  if  they  may  so  bo 
termed,  consisting  of  songs  and  dialogues,  all  with  musical  or 
orchestral  accompaniments.  The  language  is  said  to  be  the  court 
language,  aud  for  that  reason,  as  well  as  because  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  singing  at  the  best,  many  of  the  audience  have  trouble 
in  keeping  along  with  the  thread  of  the  story.  The  actors  aro 
bred  up  to  their  professions  from  youthhood,  and  are  all  males, 
those  who  represent  women  having,  however,  very  feminine  ap- 
pearances. They  never  make  blunders  in  their  parts,  and  never 
forget  or  hesitate  over  a  word. — San  Francisco  Bulletin. 


There  is  something  solemn  in  the  oldest  inhabitant ;  he  is  tho 
link  between  the  dead  and  the  living ;  in  the  course  of  nature  the 
next  to  be  called  from  among  us  ;  bis  place  immediately  supplied 
by  a  second  brother.  Generations  have  gone,  passed  into  tbe  far 
world,  and  left  him  here  their  solitary  spokesman — the  one  wit- 
ness of  the  wonders  that  had  birth  among  them.  He  remains 
here  to  check  the  vauity  of  the  present  by  his  testimony  to  tho 
past.  "Where  would  be  ail  human  experience  without  the  oldest 
inhabitant  3 — Douglas  Jcrrold. 


SIX    BRILLIANT    STORIES! 

We  have  just  issued  the  following  popular  Novelettes,  in  bouDd  form,  each 
elegantly  illustrated  with  four  large  original  drawings,  lorming  the  cheapest 
books  ever  offered  in  this  country.  We  will  send  either  one  of  them,  post 
paid)  by  return  of  mail,  on  the  receipt  of  twenty  cents,  or  wo  will  send  the 
sue  novels,  post  paid,  on  the  receipt  of  one  dollar.  We  are  resolved  upon 
small  profits  and  quick  sales: 

BED  HAND:  or.  The  Cruiser  of  thb  English  Charito..  A  graphic  nau- 
tical aud  land  story  of  the  Commonwealth  tiniL'3  of  Cromwell  in  England. 
By F.  CLINTON  BARRINGTON. 

THE  HEART'S  SECRET:  or.  The  Foetuses  or  a  Soldiee.  A  story  of 
love  and  tbe  lo*  latitudes.  A  charming  tale  from  one  of  our  old  and  favor- 
it*  author*      By LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

THE  LOST  HEIR  :  or,  The  Dose  asd  the  Lazzarose.  A  story  of  tragic 
interest,  portrayiair  scenes  in  one  of  the  most  stirring  times  of  the  history 
of  Naples      By... SYLY ANUS  COBB,  Js. 

TEE  ARKANSAS  RANGES:  or,  Disgle  the  Backwoodskas.    a  Tivid 

audcuuruiiui'  story   of  Eas t   and   West,  unrivalled  in  plot  aod  character. 

Ey LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

THE  FH&NTOM  OF  THE  SEA :  or.  The  Red  Caoss  and  the  Crescest; 

A  story  01"  i'o^tou  Bay  aud  the  Mediterranean.  A  nautical  romance  of 
vivid  interest,  aud  great  ingenuity  of  plot.... By  FRANCIS  A.  DURIYAGE. 
THE  CABIN  BOY:  or.  Life  o>*  tiie  Wing.  A  Talc  of  Fortune's  Freaks 
and  Fancies.  A  line  story  of  life  in  ii3  various  phase?  and  m.der  eome  of 
its  most  romantic  incidents.     £j--"- LIEUTENANT  MURRAY* 

Enclose  the  money  and  receive  cither  or  all  by  return  of  mail. 
(LT™  For  sale  at  all  of,  tho  periodical  depots. 
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TOM  TAYLOR,  ESQ. 

Some  of  tho  most  popnlnr  pieces  pcrfoi'med  at 
our  lending  American   theatres,  such  as  "Plot 
and    Passion,"    "  Retribution,"    and   others   we 
might  nnmo,  nro  from  tho  elegant  pen  of  the  gen- 
tleman whose  portrait  wo  publish  on  this  page. 
Hence  his  "  counterfeit  presentment "  cannot  but 
prove  acceptable,  nor  a  brief  sketch  of  his  career 
unworthy  of  recording  in  our  illustrated  journal. 
In  England  he  is  ranked  as  one  of  tho  most  pop- 
ular "  men  of  tho  day,"  in  a  wide  sense  of  tho 
term — a  gentleman  ot  high  literary  attainments, 
a  true  worker,  who  has  fairly  achieved  reputation 
and  emolument — one  who,  in  his  private  capacity, 
has  gained  the  esteem  of  a  large  circle  of  friends  ; 
and  who  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  public 
functionary,  a  post  where,  by  the  way,  there  is 
work  to  be  really  dono,  has  been  appreciated  for 
the  combined  ability  and  zeal  which  in  this  case 
mark  tho  right  man  to  be,  by  accident,  perhaps, 
in  the  right  place.     He  was  born  at  Sunderland, 
Durham,  in  the  year  1817,  educated  at  the  Grange 
School,   one  of  the  first  public  schools   in   the 
"  North    Countrec,"    and   spent  the  sessions  of 
1831-2,   and   of  1835-6,  at  college   in   Glasgow, 
where  his  studies  and  proficiency  awarded  him  the 
honors  of  three  gold  medals.     He  afterwards  ma- 
triculated at  Cambridge,  where  he  became  a  fel- 
low of  Trinity  College,  and,  subsequently,  forthe 
space  of  two  years  held  the  honorable  and  impor- 
tant office  of  Professor  of  English  Literature  at 
the  London  University  College.     He  was  next 
called  to  the  bar  (Inner  Temple),  and  from  1845 
to  1S50  was  as  a  "working  barrister"  on   the 
Northern  Circuit ;  and  it  must  be  pretty  evident 
to  the  reader  that  a  tuition  so  arduous  and  close, 
where  the  mental  faculties  are  so  variously  exer- 
cised, must  have  communicated  to  him  much  of 
that  variety  of  thought  "force  of  expression,  and 
constructiveness   indispensable  to   the  dramatist 
who  depends  rather  upon  his  own  resources  than 
on  the  adventitious  pickings  and  rakings  which 
have  become  the  (very)  common  property — the 
spolia  (not)  opima  of  stock  playwrights.     Por  the 
last  eight  years  he  has  been  assistant  secretary, 
and,  finally,  secretary  to  the  board  of  health,  at  a 
handsome  salary.     He  is  still,  however,  as  hard  a 
worker  as  ever  at  his  favorite  studies,  and  while 
during  the  day  he  is  occupied  with  his  official  du- 
ties, he  does  not  neglect  his  older  avocations  as  an 
essentially  literary  man,  during  his  hours  of  lei- 
sure j  for  we  read  that  in  the  early  morning,  and 
in  the  later  evening,  he  is  to  be  found  in  his  libra- 
ry and  at  his  desk.    His  dramatic  career  com- 
menced with  a  comic  farce,  "  A  Trip  to  Kissin- 
gen,"  and  this  occurring  during  the  management 
of  the  Keeleys  at  the  Lyceum,  was  followed  by  a 
series  of  remarkably  successful  burlesques,  partly 
unassisted,  and  partly  in  collaboration  with  Mr. 
Albert  Smith  and  Mr.  Charles  Kenny.     About 
this  period  also  occurred  his  still  more  admirable 
contributions  to  the  comic  and  dramatic  stage  durin°-  Farren's 
management  of  the   Strand  and   Olympic   Theatres.0  "Prince 
Dorres,"  "  Diogenes  and  his  Lantern,"  and  the  "  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field," which  has  been  performed  at  the  Boston  Theatre are  ex- 
positions of  the  class  of  writings  mentioned  ;  to  which  may  be 
added  a  number  of  pieces  in  farce  and  comedy,  performed  at  the 
Lyceum  and  at  the  Princess's,  when  Messrs.  Kean  and  Kceley 
were  joint  lessees  of  the  latter.     Then  came  the  period  of  higher 
aspirations,  perhaps,  at  all  events,  an  era,  when  success  was  made 
secondary  to  a  fine  reputation.     Beginning  with  the  exquisite 
comedy  of  "Masks  and  Paces,"  which  is  so  truly  touching  •  and 
others,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Charles  Reade,  to  the  time  when 
he  stood  really  alone ;  and  "  Plot  and  Passion,"  led  him  through 
a  series  of  wonderful  triumphs  at  the  Olympic  and  Haymarket 
down  to  the  present  period,  when  his  "Unequal  Match"  is  un- 
dergoing a  series  of  representations,  his  career  has  been  commen- 
surate with  his  talents,  and  these  have  obtained  the  willing  plau- 
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dits  and  the  ungrudging  suffrage  of  all.  Apart  from  the  morality 
of  the  farce,  or  the  piece  de  circonstance,  there  is  a  deeper,  far 
graver  undercurrent  of  thought  to  be  found  in  his  more  important 
dramas  than  the  spirit  which  seeks  to  amuse  at  the  expense  of 
meaning,  and  without  seeking  for  what  is  not  to  be  found  beyond 
certain  illustrations  of  humanity,  that  do  equal  credit  to  his  feel- 
ing and  his  judgment.  There  is  an  absence  of  that  cynical  view 
of  life,  that  cold-blooded  elevation  of  what  is  ignoble  and  base — 
however  artistically  this  may  be  wrought — above  that  which  is 
honest  and  good,  even  if  it  be  60  simple  as  to  verge  on  stupidity 
— and  the  contrast  of  the  ludicrous,  the  grotesque,  or  the  purely 
comic,  with  the  more  level,  or  even  the  higher  delineation  of  the 
human  character,  forms,  by  consequence,  a  code  of  far  finer  ethics 
— without  canon  or  form  of  dogma  if  you  will — than  optimist  or 
pessimist  in  their  degrees,  whether  blended  or  extreme,  can  offer 
for  our  gratification  in  the  whole  range  of  the  modern  drama.  He 
claims  a  merit — which  we  can  easily  surrender  to  him — that  of  a 
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considerable  amount  of  originality.  With  the 
candor  of  common  sense  (not  to  "put  too  fine 
a  point  upon  it ")  he  has  himself  indicated  tho 
sources  whence  he  has  borrowed  any  of  his  mate- 
rials, and  invariably  made  mention  of  the  same 
in  his  printed  pieces.  There  is  some  originality 
— at  least  room  for  it — in  tho  treatment  and  ren- 
dering of  a  subject  which  shall,  in  a  new  form  and 
garb,  produce  exactly  the  same  result,  conse- 
quence, arid  catastrophe,  as  in  the  original  source 
itself;  while  an  inferior  version,  which  is  a  mere 
paraphrase,  shall  exhibit  only  a  servile  genius  for 
copying  (and  not  for  adaptation)  which  rends  the 
flimsy  disguise  from  the  pretended  "new  and 
orignal  comedy"  at  once,  leaving  the  skeleton 
naked  and  bare  to  resolve  itself  without  difficulty 
into  the  purloined  property  of  the  vaitdevilliste  or 
auteur  dramatique,  from  whom  it  may  have  been 
originally  stolen.  Tom  Taylor  manages  this  in 
a  superior  way,  and  has  a  proprietary  interest  in 
the  splendid  theft.  Dramatist,  essayist,  quarterly 
reviewer,  litterateur  in  ordinary,  Punch  contribu- 
tor, and  the  rest  of  it  to  infinity,  he  has  shown 
that  he  is  not  an  inferior  art-critic  in  the  pages  of 
"  Haydon's  Life ;"  and  in  the  same  mournfully- 
attractive  book  he  has  flung  a  charm  around  biog- 
raphy, proving  this  to  be  one  of  multifarious  fine 
gifts  confirming  the  literary  honors  that  have  been 
awarded  him,  and  showing  that  the  literature 
which  amuses  through  the  medium,  of  the  stage 
must  have  far  higher  sources  than  are  to  be  ob- 
tained from  any  inspiration  from  the  Porte  St. 
Martin,  the  Ambigue,  or  the  Opera  Comique. 

CANADIAN  SKETCHES. 

We  present  herewith  a  couple  of  characteristic 
sketches,  the  fidelity  of  which  those  of  our  readers 
who  have  travelled  in  Canada  will  readily  ac- 
knowledge. The  first  of  these  represents  a  Cana- 
dian voyageur,  and  we  find  liim  engaged  in  mak- 
ing one  of  those  beautiful  canoes  by  the  manage- 
ment of  which  he  obtains  his  living,  and  in  which 
the  servants  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  are 
wont  to  explore  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  far 
north.  His  only  tools  are  an  axe,  a  knife,  an 
awl,  and  a  needle ;  and,  while  the  framework  of 
the  frail  vessel  is  made  of  well-seasoned  cedar, 
the  covering  consists  of  birch  bark,  the  sheets  of 
which  are  sewed  together  with  willow  threads  or 
sinews,  and  the  seams  covered  with  some  sticky 
substance  resembling  pitch.  These  canoes  vary 
in  length  from  fifteen  to  forty  feet ;  and,  though 
the  largest  may  be  easily  lifted  and  carried  by  two 
men,  and  they  are  so  modelled  as  to  draw  only  a 
few  inches  of  water,  yet  they  are  capable  of  con- 
veying several  tons.  To  manage  them  requires 
great  dexterity,  and  it  is  seldom  that  the  uninitia- 
ted can  navigate  them  for  the  first  time  without 
receiving  a  ducking.  They  are  propelled  by  pad- 
dles, and,  when  going  before  the  wind,  a  common 
blanket  is  often  employed  as  a  sail. — In  the  sec- 
ond sketch  we  have  an  officer  of  the  British  army  pursuing  an 
elk  on  one  of  the  lakes  of  Canada.  He  is  accompanied  by  avoy- 
ageur,  upon  whose  strong  arm,  steady  nerve,  and  dexterity  in 
managing  the  boat,  chiefly  depend  the  success  of  the  chase.  The 
season  is  autumn,  and  the  shores  of  the  lake  are  partially  sub- 
merged by  water. 

—    4    ■»■  —  > 

ROOM  IN  A  MOORISH  HOUSE,  ALGIERS. 

In  our  last  number  we  published  an  engraving  of  a  Moorish 
lady  of  Algiers,  and  we  now  follow  it  up  by  a  representation  of  a 
Moorish  interior,  showing  a  group  of  Moors  en  famitle.  This 
glimpse  into  the  inner  life  of  a  people  so  removed  from  us  in 
their  habits  of  life,  and  even  in  their  modes  of  thought,  must  bo 
at  any  time  interesting ;  but  the  present  condition  of  this  country 
as  a  colony  of  Prance,  and  the  singular  and  picturesque  juxtapo- 
sition thereby  presented  of  Western  civilization  in  its  zenith  with 
that  of  the  East  in  its  departing,  if  not  departed,  glory,  and  more- 
over the  ancient  renown  or 
this  country,  add  greatly  to 
the  interest  of  pictures  of  men 
and  manners  for  this  part  of 
the  world.  The  fertility  for 
which  Algiers  was  famed  in 
ancient  times  continues  ;  in 
the  valleys  that  are  watered 
by  streams  vegetation  is  ex- 
tremely luxuriant ;  the  hills 
are  covered  with  fruit  trees  of 
every  kind,  and  the  fruit  is 
generally  exquisite.  No  doubt 
Prench  energy  and  skill  will 
operate  largely  and  beneficial- 
ly upon  the  soil ;  and  let  us 
hope  that  tho  minus  of  the 
inhabitants  will  also  be  influ- 
enced in  a  commensurate  de- 
gree. We  annex  a  few  par- 
ticulars of  the  history  of  Al- 
giers. It  was  conquered  suc- 
cessively by  the  Romans,  the 
Vandals,  the  Byzantine 
Greeks,  and  lastly  by  the 
Arabs,  who  invaded  North 
Africa  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  century,  and  estab- 
lished Islamism.  Perdinand 
the  Catholic,  after  driving  the 
Moors  from  Spain,  sent  an 
expedition  to  Africa,  under 
Cardinal  Ximenes  and  Don 
Pedro  Navarro,  which  took 
possession,  in  1509,  of  Oran 
and  Marea  el  Kebia,  and  of 
Bujeiah  in  the  folio  wing  year. 
The  Moors  of  Algiers,  who 
were  under  a  chief  called  Se- 
lim  Eutemi,  invited  to  their 
assistance  the  Turkish  cor- 
sair, Horush,  who  had  made 
himself  famous  by  his  ex- 
ploits in  the  Levant  seas.  Ho- 
rush landed  at  Jiljili  in  151ti, 
and  soon  after  attacked  the 
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Spaniards  in  concert  with  the  Moors,  and  reconquered  part  of  the 
country.  Having;  rid  himself  of  Selim  Eutemi  hy  violence,  ho 
remained  roaster  of  Algiers,  where  ho  ruled  tyrannically.  Ho  af- 
terwards marched  westward,  and  took  Tlemsan  ;  but,  being  at- 
tacked both  by  the  Spaniards  from  Oran,  and  by  the  Moors  who 
revolted  against  him  on  account  of  his  cruelties  and  extortions, 
ho  put  himself  in  march  with  his  Turks  to  regain  Algiers  ;  but 
being  overtaken  and  surrendered  near  the  River  Mailah,  he  died 
fighting,  in  1518.  His  brother,  Khair-ed-din,  to  whom  he  had 
left  his  ships,  succeeded  him  in  the  dominion  of  Algiers,  and,  to 
secure  his  authority,  put  himself,  in  1519,  under  the  allegiance  of 
tho  sultan  of  the  Ottomans,  Selim  I.,  who  appointed  him  pacha 
and  regent  of  Algiers,  and  sent  him  a  body  of  janissaries.  Khair- 
ed-din  took  from  the  Spaniards  the  island  before  Algiers,  which 
ho  joined  by  a  pier  to  tho  main  land  in  1530 — thus  forming  a  safe 
harbor.  He  manned  a  large  fleet,  with  which  he  swept  the  Med- 
iterranean, striking  terror  among  the  Christian  sailors.  Solyman 
I.  called  him  to  Constantinople,  and  raised  him  to  the  rank  of 
Cap^an  Pacha,  or  Great  Admiral.  Charles  V.,  in  the  plenitude 
of  his  power,  was  baffled  in  his  attack  upon  Algiers  in  1541.  A 
terrible  storm  dispersed  his  fleet,  and  the  army  was  obliged  to  re- 
embark  in  the  greatest  confusion.  From  that  epoch  the  Algerines 
thought  themselves  invincible,  and  extended  their  piracies  not 
only  over  all  the  Mediterranean,  but  also  into  the  Atlantic.  They 
seized  the  vessels  of  all  nations  who  did  not  agree  to  pay  them 
tribute.  Admiral  Blake  first  taught  the  Algerines  to  respect  the 
flag  of  England.  Louis  XIV.  caused  Algiers  to  be  bombarded 
in  1693  by  Admiral  Duquesne,  which  led  to  a  peace  in  the  follow- 


ing year  between  France  and  Algiers.  The  Spaniards  under  Gen. 
O'Reilly,  landed  near  Algiers  in  1775,  but  were  obliged  to  re-em- 
bark in  haste  and  with  loss.  The  Dutch,  after  several  combats 
with  the  Algerines,  by  paying  a  sum  of  money,  obtained  respect 
for  their  flag.  So  did  likewise  the  Danes  and  Swedes.  The 
Austrian  and  Russian  flags  were  protected  by  the  special  interfer- 
ence of  the  Porte,  in  consequence  of  treaties  with  the  latter.  But 
the  Italian  States  were  the  greatest  sufferers  from  the  piracies  of 
the  Algerines  and  the  other  Barbary  powers,  who  not  only  seized 
their  vessels  and  cargoes,  but  made  slaves  of  all  on  board,  who 
were  either  6old  in  the  market,  or  sent  chained  to  the  public  works. 
In  1815,  the  Algerine  power  was  checked  in  its  lawless  exactions 
by  the  ships  of  the  United  States,  which  took  an  Algerine  frigate 
and  brig ;  the  dey  was  also  compelled  to  conclude  a  treaty  with 
the  Americans,  renounce  all  tribute,  and  pay  them  60,000  dollars 
as  compensation  for  the  ships  that  had  been  plundered.  Lord 
Exmouth,  in  execution  of  the  determination  taken  by  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  put  an  end  to  Christian  slavery  in  1816  ;  but  the 
Algerines  still  claimed  the  right,  as  an  independent  power,  of  de- 
claring war  against  any  State  they  chose,  and  of  seizing  its  mer- 
chant vessels,  and  releasing  the  crews  or  keeping  them  in  prison 
till  peace  was  agreed  on.  At  last  an  insult  offered  by  Hessein 
Pacha,  the  last  dcy,^>  the  French  consul  in  April,  1827,  induced 
the  French  government  to  send  an  expedition  on  a  very  large 
scale  to  take  possession  of  Algiers.  This  was  effected  in  June, 
1830.  Algiers  capitulated  to  General  Bourmont,  the  dey  abdica- 
ted and  retired  to  Europe,  while  the  French  took  possession  of 
the  town,  of  the  fleet,  and  of  the  treasury,  where  they  found  above 


two  millions  sterling  in  precious  metals  and  stores.  They  gar- 
risoned Algiers,  and  established  a  sort  of  military  government 
under  the  generaMn-chief.  They  have  also  garrisons  at  Oran  and 
Bona.  One  great  advantage  has  resulted  from  this  expedition  : 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  has  become  free  from  Algerine  privateers 
which  have  been  its  scourge  for  more  than  three  centuries.  None 
of  the  ladies  in  the  group  before  us  are  very  attractive  ;  yet  many 
of  the  Moorish  women  are  as  handsome  in  person  as  they  are 
showy  in  dress.  Women  of  all  ranks,  when  in  the  public  streets 
of  Algiers,  steal  along  like  ghosts,  covered  with  white  calico,  or 
muslin,  from  head  to  foot,  and  with  thick  white  veils  across  their 
faces  ;  but  at  home  their  dress  is  rich  and  bright-colored.  We 
give  a  sketch  of  the  dress  of  a  Moorish  lady.  An  amber-colored 
silk  handkerchief  is  tied  round  the  head,  and  over  it  is  a  band  of 
diamonds,  with  pgndants,  and  large  diamond  ear-rings.  One  or 
two  fresh  flowers  are  stuck  in  on  one  side  of  the  face.  Strings  of 
pearls,  and  of  scented  beads  mixed  with  pearls,  are  round  the 
neck,  and  also  a  long  string  of  large  scented  beads.  Over  an  em- 
broidered muslin  chemisette  is  a  green  satin  jacket,  embroidered 
with  silver  at  the  seams,  and  with  silver  buttons.  A  scarf  of  silk 
and  gold  is  loosely  wound  round  the  waist,  below  which  peeps 
out  an  inner  dress  of  white  muslin,  embroidered  with  pink.  Loose 
trousers  of  blue  and  gold  brocade  reach  to  just  below  the  knee, 
where  they  terminate  with  a  band  of  gold  round  the  leg.  Gold 
bracelets  and  anklets  complete  the  attire.  In  the  provincial  cos- 
tume, over  the  silk  handkerckief  and  under  the  chin  an  embroi- 
dered gauze  handkerchief  is  wound,  which  hangs  down  over  ono 
shoulder,  and  a  white  scarf  hangs  over  the  shoulders. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM    COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  notorial.] 
KIND  WORDS. 

DT   ».   D.   ASDSriSON,   H.  D. 

No  words  in  kindness  npokoii, 

Will  ever  loso  their  caBt — 
Thcv  heal  tho  heart  that's  broken, 

And  make,  repairs  for  past. 

Harsh  words  are  poisoned  arrows, 

Which  often  doeply  wound — 
Wb.Uo  friendship  never  sorrows, 

Where  kindly  onos  abound. 

Kind  words  are  like  tho  balmy  dew, 

That  kiss  tho  blushiug  roso — 
While  harsh  replies,  though  briof  or  fow, 

Leave  blight  where'er  thoy  go. 

Kind  words  aro  but  tho  fruits  of  love, 

On  friendship's  tree  engraft — 
Which,  harsh  replies,  as  alwayB  prove, 

Her  fruit  untimely  cast. 

Speak  kind  to  every  one  in  turn, 

It  costs  no  efforts  more — 
'Twill  make  tho  bosom  warmly  burn 
Towards  all— speak  kind  to  all,  therefore. 

«  -»*—  > 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  TREE  THAT  SHADED  NORMANDY. 

BY    MART    W.    JANVHIN. 

"Rising  suddenly  from  tho  banks  of  a  brawling  crystal  stream, 
a  huge  mass  of  gray  rocks,  thrown  in  wild  confusion  one  on  the 
other,  sustains  on  its  summit  the  imposing  remains  of  a  feudal 
castle,  whose  high,  white  tower,  alone  and  in  perfect  preservation, 
looks  over  an  immense  tract  of  smiling  country,  and  tells  a  tale 
of  bygone  power  and  grandeur.  Adjoining  this  mighty  donjon 
are  walls  of  enormous  thickness,  adorned  with  a  range  of  beauti- 
ful windows  with  circular  arches  of  early  Norman  style.  Close  to 
the  last  of  these,  whose  pillars  with  wreathed  capitals  are  as  sharp 
as  in  the  first  year  of  their  construction,  is  a  low  door  leading  to 
a  small  chamber  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall ;  there  is  a  little  recess 
in  one  corner,  and  a  small  window  through  whose  minute  opening 
glimpses  of  a  fine  prospect  can  be  caught." 

Thus  has  a  modern  traveller  written  concerning  the  old  castle 
of  Falaise  in  "  the  clean,  gay  town  of  Falaise  "  in  Normandy — 
and  of  the  little  chamber  in  the  castle  wall,  once  hung  with  gold 
and  vermilion  tapestry,  the  gilded  prison  where  for  years  sung 
the  sweet  wild  bird  whom  Duke  Robert,  the  castle's  lord,  had  im- 
mured within,  and  concerning  whoso  beauty  tradition  has  not 
been  silent. 

Arlette,  the  skinner's  daughter,  was  of  humblest  lineage,  con- 
tent to  go  about  her  daily  toil  in  her  widowed  father's  cottage,  to 
prepare  his  meals,  burnish  the  ware  upon  the  beaufet  shelves,  or 
wash  the  linen  on  the  flat  stones  of  the  silver  stream  that  flowed 
past  their  door;  and  it  was  the  height  of  her  enjoyment,  when  the 
day's  task  was  ended,  to  dance  amid  the  peasant  youth  upon  the 
rustic  green  till  the  bells  of  the  church  of  Gervais  had  struck  tho 
evening  peal  that  scattered  the  merry-makers  and  sent  the  last 
lingering  swain  to  his  humble  home. 

And  yet  Arlette,  the  skinner's  daughter,  despite  her  humble 
birth,  toils  and  pleasures,  was  passing  beautiful.  "  The  fairest 
rose  of  Normandy,"  her  peasant  lovers  called  her;  and  so,  certes, 
in  good  sooth  thought  tho  dark  Duke  Robert,  as  one  summer's 
twilight  he  rode  on  his  war-steed  slowly  past  the  village  green 
where  tho  peasants  of  Falaise  were  engaged  in  the  dance,  and  un- 
loosed the  bridle-rein  over  the  neck  of  his  noble  palfrey  while  his 
keen  hawk  eye  followed  the  lithe  form  and  graceful  steps  of  the 
fairest  peasant  girl  there. 

What  meant  that  kindling  eye,  that  smile  curving  about  the 
duke's  iron  lips,  the  resolve  born  in  his  brain,  as,  after  an  hour's 
lingering  under  the  trees,  he  turned  from  the  dancers  and  put 
spurs  to  his  war-horse  till  his  hoofs  thundered  adown  the  rocky 
road,  clattered  over  the  wooden  bridge  that  spanned  the  silver 
stream,  then  paused  suddenly  before  the  skinner's  cottage  ?  Ah, 
glance  and  smile  and  resolve,  all  boded  little  of  good  to  one 
among  the  dancers ;  for,  away  in  her  state  chamber  in  the  castle 
of  Falaise,  sat  Duke  Robert's  childless  wife — and  fear  of  God  nor 
man  came  never  between  Duke  Robert  and  his  aims — and  now 
ho  had  looked  with  unhallowed  eyes  upon  the  humble  rose  of 
Normandy ! 

The  skinner  of  Falaise  sat  in  his  cottage  door,  the  yellow  moon- 
light sifting  through  the  vines,  and  the  sound  of  flute  and  tabor 
mingling  with  the  music  of  the  gliding  stream,  when  a  great  white 
steed  was  reined  up  so  suddenly  that  ho  almost  fell  back  upon  his 
haunches  before  him.  The  gilded  suit  of  the  rider,  half  armor 
and  half  court  dress  of  heavy  velvet,  plumes  shadowing  his  dark 
face,  and  the  ringing  of  6purs,  betrayed  the  visitor.  The  peasant 
rose  and  bowed. 

"  "What  would  my  lord,  the  duke,  at  my  humble  cottage  ?  "Will 
he  bo  pleased  to  alight?"  said  the  skinner,  advancing  to  hold  tho 
bridle-rein. 

"Nay,  my  good  Jean,  'tis  but  a  word.  Thou  hast  a  beautiful 
daughter  ?"  And  the  dark-browed  noble  leaned  from  his  horse 
till  his  dusky  plumes  brushed  the  peasant's  face. 

Jean  started  back,  a  shade  paler;  for  the  peasants  of  Normandy 
had  need  to  grow  pale  when  the  eye  of  their  lawless  lord  fell  on 
their  daughters. 

"Thou  dost  not  answer  me?"  said  the  duke,  smiling  grimly. 
"  By  my  halidom,  man,  but  thou  art  respectful  to  thy  lord,  who 


but  repeats  what  every  peasant  in  hia  domain  says  daily — 'Jean 
Aquitaine  has  a  beautiful  daughter  !'  If  thy  master  told  thee  he 
could  muko  thee  richer  than  any  peasant  in  all  Normandy — thou 
undorstandest  mo,  Jean  ?"  And  again  the  noble's  powerful  eye 
sought  that  of  tho  man  before  him. 

"Do  not  ask  it,  my  lord  duke  ;  my  child,  my  Arlette,  is  a  be- 
trothed bride  !     A  father  could  not  sell  his  daughter's  honor !'' 

"His  daughter's  honor!  By  St.  Peter,  hut  thou  art  bold!" 
And  tho  duke's  brow  grow  gloomy,  "Faith,  tis  the  peasant's 
daughter  who  would  be  honored  with  her  lord's  love,  for,  by  my 
sword,  sudden  and  powerful  is  tho  flame  enkindled  in  my  heart  for 
the  beautiful  Arlette.  But  what  sayest  thou — betrothed ?  Pshaw ! 
wo  will  buy  him  a  sword  and  buckler  and  send  him  to  tho  wars.  A 
soldier's  loves  aro  many,  and  the  girl  will  soon  forget  him." 

The  skinner  stood  mute  and  irresolute.  Not  that  the  subtle 
words  of  the  noble  had  convinced  him ;  but  ho  saw  his  powerless 
condition. 

"Jean  Aquitaine,  methinks  I  have  heard  that  thy  trade  is  get- 
ting dull,  and  thy  rivals  at  tho  village  are  men  of  gain,  who  in 
time  will  ruin  thee,  Here  is  gold;  and  do  thou  cast  about  thee 
and  buy  up  skins  at  any  price ;  gold  shall  not  fail  thee,  for  the 
Duke  Robert's  purse  is  deep  for  thee,  so  thou  makest  interest  for 
his  suit  with  thy  daughter.  Dost  hear,  good  Jean  ?"  And  a  filled 
purse  was  thrust  into  the  skinner's  hand.  "And  harkee,  honest 
friend,  tell  her  she  shall  have  a  chamber  hung  with  gold  and  crim- 
son arras,  and  vassals  to  go  and  come  at  every  wave  of  her  lily 
white  hand,  and  silken  velvet,  and  dainty  food,  and  rarest  wines — 
ay,  a  fitting  garden  to  hold  the  fairest  rose  of  Normandy." 

"I  pray  thee,  most  noble  duke — " 

"Nay,  pray  me  not,"  laughed  the  noble,  "save  thy  prayers  for 
thy  daughter.  But  maidens'  hearts  are  lightly  won,  'tis  said. 
Rank  and  gold  will  blind  the  fair  Arlette's  eyes,  I  trow;  she  will 
come,  no  laggard  maiden,  to  dwell  at  Falaise  Castle.  Yet  why 
linger  ?  Honest  Jean,  thou  knowest  thy  lord's  wish ;  here  is  thy 
gold,  and  more  such  shall  gild  thy  palms  when  my  squires  bear 
hence  thy  daughter.  Look  to  it  and  her."  And  putting  spurs  to 
his  great  milk  white  steed,  he  thundered  away  towards  the  castle. 

"  That  must  have  been  Duke  Robert,  Arlette,"  said  Jacques 
Bernette  to  the  fair  girl  with  whom  he  walked  homeward  to  the 
cottage  in  the  moonlight,  pausing  to  gaze  after  the  dark  horseman 
flying  furiously  over  the  wide  open  country  in  the  direction  of 
Falaise  Castle. 

"And  'tis  the  same  I  saw  gazing  so  eager  upon  me  among  the 
dancers  to-night.  You  saw  his  great  horse  under  the  trees  beside 
the  green,  Jacques  ?"  asked  the  young  girl,  innocently  looking  into 
her  lover's  face. 

"Nay,  was  he  at  the  festival,  Arlette?  And  now  ho  has  ridden 
hither  ?  What  if  he  hath  noted  thy  beauty,  and  been  down  to  your 
cottage?"  And  with  a  nameless  tremor  thqapSasant  stopped  to 
read  his  betrothed's  countenance. 

Arlette  only  grew  a  shade  paler,  and  clinging  closer  to  her  lov- 
er's arm,  walked  homeward  in  the  moonlight,  lingering  long  and 
nervously,  with  her  hands  clasped  in  his,  ere  she  entered  the  cot- 
tage. A  dark  foreboding  of  evil  must  have  visited  both,  for  when 
their  lips  met  in  the  good  night  kiss,  Jacques  held  her  long  and 
closely  and  looked  deep  into  her  eyes,  while  the  girl,  as  if  reading 
his  questioning  glance,  replied  solemnly : 

"  "Whatever  happens,  do  not  fear  me,  Jacques.  In  death,  if  not 
in  life,  I  am  thine." 


Moodily  sat  the  skinner  within  his  cottage,  his  head  bowed  upon 
his  clasped  hands.  Without,  the  moonlight  fell  fair  and  yellow" 
upon  the  vines  and  roses,  the  silver  waters  sparkled  onward  with 
a  musical  flow,  a  heavy  purse  lay  where  it  had  slipped  from  the 
noble's  hand  into  Jean's  and  thence  to  the  ground  before  the  cot- 
tage door,  the  earth  was  still  broken  and  trampled  under  the  paw- 
ing hoofs  of  Duke  Robert's  great  white  charger,  and  still  Jean 
Aquitaine,  the  skinner,  sat  with  bowed  head  in  his  kitchen.  He 
had  no  heart  to  tell  his  daughter,  when  she  came  that  night  ere  she 
sought  her  chamber  for  his  good  night  kiss,  of  Duke  Robert's  vis- 
it ;  neither  could  he  lie  down  to  sleep  while  the  wing  of  the  hawk 
was  poised  to  swoop  down  upon  his  poor  white  dove.  At  mid- 
night the  door  of  Arlette's  room  suddenly  opened,  and  she  glided 
forth  to  kneel  at  her  father's  side. 

"  My  sire,  what  is  it  that  troubles  thee  ?  Tell  me,  did  not  Duke 
Robert  this  night  come  to  the  cottage  ?"  she  whispered. 

Jean  Aquitaine  only  drooped  his  head  lower. 

"  My  father,  why  fear  to  tell  me  all  1  Then  I  was  not  mistaken! 
it  was  he  I  saw  at  the  festival  ;  he  came  hither,  I  felt  it,  I  knew 
it,"  she  went  on,  in  a  sad  tone.  "  My  poor  father — poor  Jacques  !" 

"  My  poor  Arlette  !"  interrupted  the  skinner,  despairingly, 
placing  bis  hand  on  her  bowed  head. 

"  He  will  not,  he  dare  not !"  But  the  girl  paused,  waves  of 
crimson  breaking  over  her  white  cheeks.  "Against  my  will,  he 
will  not  take  me  from  you  !"  she  at  length  ventured,  more  feebly. 

"  A  powerful  noble  dares  anything  which  will  contribute  to  his 
own  sinful  pleasures.  Duke  Robert  of  Falaise  is  lord  of  his  do- 
mains and  its  dwellers.  My  child,  wo  can  do  nothing,"  replied 
the  old  man,  hopelessly. 

"  He  shall  not !  I  will  not  go  1  I  would  die  first ! — but  hark  ! 
they  come — armed  men — they  are  coming  !  Save  me,  father ! 
Jacques,  where  art  thou?"  And  tho  girl  frantically  threw  herself 
into  her  father's  arms,  while  a  band  of  men-at-arms  drew  up  their 
horses  at  the  cottage  door  aud  entered. 

"  What,  ho,  Jean,  up  and  ready,  and  the  fair  Arlette  in  waiting? 
Faith,  our  lord  duke  had  scarce  need  to  laden  us  so  heavily  with 
gold  for  the  damsel's  ransom,"  outspoke  a  burly  soldier,  flinging 
down  a  brace  of  purses  on  the  plain  deal  table.  "  There,  pretty 
mistress,  there  is  that  which  will  place  old  Jean  Aquitaine  at  the 
head  of  tho  skinners  in  Normandy,  and  yonder  at  the  door  waits 


a  bonnie  steed  to  carry  thy  dainty  form  to  my  lord  duke's  castle. 
Hasto  thee,  fair  Arlctto." 

"Nay,  good  sir,"  prayed  the  girl,  raising  her  head  from  her  fa- 
ther's bosom,  "nay,  take  back  thy  gold,  and  with  it  the  prayers 
of  an  bumblo  peasant  girl  to  a  mighty  noble.  Beseech  him  but  to 
leave  her  to  her  father,  and  both  to  their  poverty.  There  are 
scores  of  beautiful  court  ladies ;  he  hath  chosen  one  for  his  wife ; 
bid  him  not  wrong  her  for  the  sake  of  a  poor  skinner's  daughter. 
He  will  have  mercy;  0,  I  know  he  will  heed  you!     Go  !" 

"  Nay,  fair  mistress,"  now  said  another  squire,  stepping  forward 
and  speaking  with  a  tono  of  respect,  doffing  his  cap  as  though  he 
were  addressing  a  born  princess;  "entreat  us  no  longer.  Listen, 
for  my  lord,  Duke  Robert,  thus  bade  me  say  unto  thee.  He  seeks 
thee  fairly ;  thou  shalt  be  no  plaything  of  tho  hour,  thrust  aside 
after  a  little  while.  My  lord  hath  conceived  a  violent  love  for  thee ; 
he  will  treat  thee  with  all  respect  and  allegiance ;  save  in  name 
thou  shalt  be  his  bride,  and  all  shall  do  thee  honor.  Lady,  there 
are  this  night  titled  dames  in  Normandy  who  would  not  turn  thus 
from  Duke  Robert's  love;  for,  mark  me,  Elenor,  my  gracious 
lady  the  duchess,  is  none  of  the  strongest,  and  it  were  not  strange 
that  whoever  outlives  her  and  stands  highest  in  my  lord  duke's 
love,  shall  not  only  fill  her  place  but  bear  her  namo.  Arlette,  to- 
night Duke  Robert  offers  you  his  love;  your  own  ambition  must 
create  your  future ;  refuse,  and  the  darkest  oubliette  in  yonder  tower 
yawns  to  receive  your  father." 

Every  vestige  of  color  forsook  the  maiden's  check  as  she  roso 
from  her  father's  clasp,  and  shook  back  the  curls  from  her  brow 
to  look  full  and  clear  in  the  soldier's  eyes. 

"  As  God  is  my  witness,"  she  said,  while  all  those  rude  men-at- 
arms  shrank  back  before  her  words  ;  "as  God  is  my  witness,  am- 
bition hath  no  place  in  my  heart.  I  go  to  Falaise  Castle,  not  to 
displace  poor  Lady  Elenor— Heaven  pity  her  ! — but  to  save  my 
father  from  Duke  Robert's  wrath,  from  the  oubliette  in  the  tower. 
Kiss  me,  mon  pere,  and  bear  this  from  my  lips  to  Jacques.  Now, 
soldiers,  I  am  ready  !" 

"My  child  !  Arlette,  you  shall  not  go !"  And  the  old  skinner 
started  up. 

"Nay,  mon  pere,  we  can  do  nothing.  Stay  your  hand  against 
the  soldiery.  You  are  but  a  poor  vassal,  and  they  would  not  heed 
your  death ;  then  it  might  he  worse  for  Arlette.  Adieu ! — and 
now  bear  me  hence,  soldiers  !"  she  added,  with  the  gesture  of 
a  queen. 

Deferentially  they  went  out  of  the  cottage,  and  one  or  two  lifted 
Arlette,  the  skinner's  daughter,  to  the  saddle  of  a  snowy  palfrey 
in  housings  of  blue  and  gold.  And  under  the  midnight  sky  the 
train  wound  its  way  over  the  wooden  bridge,  along  the  rock^Aad, 
and  over  the  level  country,  far  afield,  to  tho  castle  of  Falaise. 


Six  months  had  gone  by,  and  the  castle  walls  held  two  captives ; 
for  not  more  surely  that  turret  chamber,  hung  with  gold  and  ver- 
milion, held  the  beautiful  "rose  of  Normandy,"  than  another 
slave,  the  haughty  Duke  Robert,  enchained  by  the  bonds  of  that 
dominant  passion  which  had  usurped  every  other  sentiment  of 
his  nature. 

In  her  magnificent  apartments  below  still  pined  the  lonely, 
childless  Duchess  Elenor,  striving,  ah,  how  vainly !  but  ever  with 
a  true  wife's  devotion,  to  win  back  her  lord's  truant  love ;  yet 
daily  his  heavy  heel  trod  past  her  corridor,  up  the  stone  turret 
stairs,  to  the  chamber  in  the  tower;  and  daily  the  skinner's  daugh- 
ter, now  clad  in  fine  linen  and  silken  attire,  turned  from  the  win- 
dow where  her  eye  had  rested  upon  village,  stream  and  her  father's 
cottage,  and  at  her  lord's  coming,  wreathed  her  face  in  smiles,  sat 
at  his  feet  on  silken  cushions  and  sang  him  songs  of  select  meas- 
ure. For  alas  !  Arlette  was  but  a  weak  girl,  and  six  months 
of  luxury  and  ease,  though  they  had  not  wholly  cured  her  wound- 
ed heart,  had  bridged  over  the  fissures  with  the  vines  and  flowers 
of  indolence  and  forgetfulness.  Poor  Arlette  !  Besides,  and  woe 
for  woman's  faith !  a  species  of  devotion  for  the  duke  was  spring- 
ing up  in  her  heart — for  the  noble,  who,  haughty  and  full  of  fire  to 
others,  was  gentle  as  the  gentlest  of  lovers  before  his  fair  mistress. 

And  when  ono  day  as  the  duke  sat  at  her  feet  in  the  turret 
chamber  and  in  a  seemingly  playful  mood  the  girl  caressed  his 
seamed  forehead  and  brushed  away  the  iron  gray  locks  with 
her  lily  hand,  that  hand  that  of  erst  had  washed  the  linen  on 
the  stones  of  the  stream  that  brawled  before  her  father's  door ; 
when,  swaying  his  every  thought  by  the  magic  of  the  words  that 
dropped  from  her  ruby  lips,  she  told  him  that  she  dreamed  "a 
tree  sprang  from  her  bosom  which  overshadowed  all  Normandy," 
it  might  have  been  that  then  Arlette  Aquitaine  had  grown  artful, 
and  her  designs  were  deep  and  resolved. 


Six  months  more  went  by,  and  on  a  pleasant  summer  day  a 
hearse  with  nodding  plumes,  and  a  long  concourse  of  emblazoned 
carriages  filled  with  haughty  Norman  nobles  arrayed  in  weeds  of 
mourning,  filed  out  the  great  gate  of  Falaise  Castle  across  the 
country  to  the  church  of  Gervais.  Tho  Duchess  Elenor  was  dead  ! 
A  childless,  unloved  wife,  neglected  by  her  husband,  pining  in  her 
solitary  apartments,  so  had  her  life's  sun  entered  the  grayest  of 
gloom  ere  noon,  and  tho  premature  night  of  death  had  shrouded 
her.  And  the  grave  brought  rest.  No  mora  neglect,  no  more 
pining,  no  more  fruitless  wishes  for  lost  love !  the  gravo  brought 
rest.  A  long,  imposing  funeral  pageant ;  an  emblazoned  marble 
slab  in  the  church  of  Gervais  ;  a  list  of  virtues,  surmounted  with 
a  coronet,  and  again  the  Duchess  Elenor  was  left  alone  to  her 
quietude. 

And  while  that  long  funeral  train  wound  its  length  across  the 
Falaise  country,  a  fair  face  was  pressed  close  against  the  window 
high  up  in  the  turret  tower,  and  crimson  lips  uttered  with  a  sigh  : 

"Poor  lady !     Poor  Lady  Elenor !" 

That  night  in  the  narrow  turret  chamber  a  child  was  born  in 
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secrecy  and  mystery  j  "a  wondxoju  infant,  who  waj  to  decide  tho 
destinies  of  two  nations,  altered  his  linn  shrill  cry,  which  echo 
caught  tip  and  Hunt  throughout  tho  laud." 

"Par  Dieul  this  child  begins  early  to  grasp  and  make  nil  hi* 
own  I"  exclaimed  the  nurse,  as,  whon  the  infant  was  laid  on  hU  bed  o( 
straw  {fur,  though  luxury  held  sway,  there  were  no  downy  coaches 
in  Fulaise  Castle)  he  filled  his  tiny  hut  strong  hands  with  as  much 
as  ho  could  grasp ;  and  it  may  bo  that  this  circumi  tance  and  say- 
ing, related  to  the  duko,  filled  his  paternal  heart  with  pride  and 
fund  auguries,  mid  prompted  the  treatment  which  the  child  after- 
wards received  an  the  legitimate  heir  of  Faloise. 

In  after  yearn,  when  after  a  brilliant  career  on  tho  battle-field 
William  tho  hero  of  tho  Conquest  Mood  in  tho  zoniih  of  bis  glory, 
monarch  of  a  powerful  kingdom,  then  recurred  to  tho  proud  Duko 
Itobort  tho  dred>m  of  Arlotto  Aquitainc,  tho  skinner's  beautiful 
daughter,  that  dream  which  wan  so  happily  fulfilled,  of  "tho  troo 
that  overshadowed  Nonrniudy." 


Lady  Klonor  slept  on  amid  her  tablets  of  sculptured  marble,  the 
only  DucIiush  of  Fulaise.  She  bad  her  rival  in  her  lord's  lovo,  but 
nuno  in  hor  honors.  Arlotto  Aquitainc,  the  skinner's  daughter, 
shared  never  her  lord's  dukcly  name.  History  knows  her  as  "tho 
mother  of  William  tho  Conqueror."  When  sho  died  they  gave 
hor  noble  burial ;  hut  at  night,  when  tho  train  that  had  left  her 
there  had  long  been  returned  to  their  homes,  a  stalwart  soldier, 
bronzed  and  scarred  in  many  battles,  followed  tho  old  sexton  who 
boro  a  lighted  torch  up  the  dim  aisles  of  tho  church  of  Gcrvaie. 

Carefully  and  tenderly  the  mniled  soldier  lifted  the  body  from 
its  leaden  casket,  wrapped  her  in  his  martial  cloak,  and  bore  her 
out,  across  tho  fields  and  through  the  thickets,  till  ho  came  near  to 
tho  silver  stream  that  of  old  bubbled  past  tho  cottago  of  Jean 
Aquitainc,  tho  skinner.  Entering  a  clump  of  roso-trces,  ho  laid 
tho  body  in  a  grave  hollowed  newly  beside  ono  whero  tho  grass  of 
many  summers  had  grown  long,  and  carefully  sprinkled  roses 
upon  her  breast,  then  filled  in  tho  earth. 

"  So  let  her  sleep,  beside  hor  father,  and  near  tho  brook  where 
wo  bo  often  wandered.  Duko  llobert  had  her  in  life;  now  sho 
hath  redeemed  her  vow  ;  raino  in  death  !  mine  '  the  fairost  rose  of 
Normandy !'  " 

That  soldier  was  Jacques  Bernotto  I 


[Written  for  Ballou'a  Pictorial.] 

THE    SIENESE    EXILES. 


BY    HERBERT    LINTON. 


Isr  tho  year  1552,  when  tho  republic  of  Siena  was  a  prey  to  the 
civil  dissensions  which  were  vending  all  tho  commonwealths  of  un- 
happy Italy,  the  people  implored  Charles  V.  to  protect  them  from 
tho  consequences  of  those  terrible  broils  which  existed  between  the 
nobles  and  the  people.  Tho  emperor  sent  them  a  small  body  of 
Spanish  troops,  commanded  by  Don  Diego  do  Mendoza,  through 
whoso  severity  and  violence  the  citizens  were  subjected  to  a  state 
of  absolute  servitude  aud  oppression.  At  first  he  persuaded  them 
that  a  citadel  was  necessary  for  their  protection,  and  gained  their 
permission  to  erect  one,  ostensibly  for  their  own  use,  but  really 
with  a  view  to  render  the  emperor's  power  absolute  in  Siena. 

At  the  same  time  the  troops,  being  ill-paid,  levied  upon  the  in- 
habitants for  their  support,  and  committed  acts  of  license  most 
unwarrantable.  The  Sieneso  applied  in  this  emergency  to  tho 
French  ambassador  at  Rome,  who  promised  them  the  assistance 
of  his  king,  to  which  Henry  readily  agreed ;  and  the  half-fin- 
ished fortress  was  attacked  and  destroyed  by  the  citizens  and  their 
partisans. 

Two  years  afterwards  tho  wily  prince,  Cosmo  do  Medici,  who 
had  already  obtained  tho  principality  of  Piombino  from  Charles 
for  tho  loan  of  two  hundred  thousand  crowns,  resolved  to  destroy 
tho  influence  of  tho  French  in  Siena,  and  with  that  view  offered 
to  declare  war  against  France,  hoping  to  get  Siena  into  his  own 
possession.  The  emperor  accepted  his  terms,  and  Cosmo  brought 
to  his  aid  the  Marquis  of#4arignano,  giving  him  command  of  the 
army.  Marignano  was  originally  a  Medecino,  a  man  of  low  birth, 
but  raised  to  a  high  rank  by  his  martial  talents.  Ho  claimed  kin- 
dred with  tho  Medici  family  because  of  tho  resemblance  of  his 
name,  and  Cosmo  de  Medici  stooped  to  flatter  this  vanity  to  servo 
his  own  purposes,  and  allowed  him  to  assume  the  Medici  arms. 

For  ten  months  the  brave  Sienese  resisted  the  siege,  until  thoy 
were  reduced  to  the  most  terrible  necessity;  and  Cosmo,  still 
hoping  that  the  event  would  be  in  his  own  favor,  granted  a  capitu- 
lation in  the  emperor's  name,  tho  conditions  of  which  were  that 
the  republic  should  be  under  the  protection  of  Charles,  and  tho 
citizens  should  be  secured  in  all  the  ancient  privileges,  rights  and 
laws.  A  few  saw  through  the  speciousness  of  the  prince,  and  thoy 
determined  not  to  place  themselves  in  his  power.  Thoy  aban- 
doned Siena,  and  retired,  to  Monte  Alcino,  where  they  established 
the  same  forms  of  government  that  had  ruled  them  in  Siena. 
Their  countrymen  who  remained  at  the  latter  place  soon  found 
that  the  exiles  were  right  in  their  opinions  ;  for  Charles  violated 
the  conditions  of  the  treaty,  granting  Siena  to  Philip,  and  placing 
Francis  de  Toledo  at  the  head  of  government,  who  treated  them 
as  a  conquered  people,  and  subjected  them  to  the  condition  of 
slaves. 

Among  tho  citizens  who  remained  was  Lorenzo  Fermi,  a  man 
of  noble  birth  and  the  father  of  a  very  lovely  daughter.  Sho  was 
betrothed  to  Ccsario  Urbini,  a  young  and  gallant  soldier,  who  had 
distinguished  himself  as  one  of  tho  bravest  during  Medecino's 
cruel  siege.  But  for  the  war  and  its  consequences,  their  marriage 
should  have  taken  place  long  before,  but  the  present  unsettled, 
state  of  affairs  compelled  them  to  defer  it  until  happier  times. 


Julia  Fermi  was  Indeed  a  prize  worth  winning  and  preferring. 
Determined  to  share  the  fate  of  bur  father  and  lorer,  no  solicita- 
tion could  induce  her  to  rclire  to  Monte  Alcino  during  the  I  ■:■■ 

sive  government  of  Efranci  di  Tol  do.  With  the  courage  and 
endurance  of  a  bravo  ipirit,  be  bad  gone  through  the  horrors  of 
tho  Biego,  and  Boo  now  pleaded  that  there  could  be  nothing  worse 
for  her  to  bear. 

"  While  my  father  and  you  live/' waj  bor  answer  to  Cesario, 
"there  i*  no  danger  that  can  cornc  to  in  hat  can  terrify 

or  disturb." 

Among  the  adherents  of  Toledo  was  Don  .Toon  St.  Leon,  a 
young  Spanish  cavalier,  who  had  once  chanced  to  see  Julia  when 
flho  accompanied  her  father  to  tho  church  service.  Juan  followed 
her  into  the  church,  and  placed  himself  where  ho  could  Nee  her. 
Only  her  figure  was  visible  at  first,  as  her  face  was  covered  with  a 
thick  veil.  But  on  coining  out,  the  wind  drawing  through  tho 
vestibule  of  the  church,  blew  aside  the  veil,  and  disclosed  Q  foCO 
which  bad  no  parallel  in  hifl  remembrance  of  the  handsome  Span- 
ish dames.  To  a  complexion  where  the  roso  and  the  olive  btrug- 
gled  for  the  mastery,  was  united  a  pair  of  eyes  of  the  most  melting 
softness."  That  brief  glance  told  him  how  perfect  wore  tho  fea- 
tures that  accompanied  a  figure  whose  proportions  were  those  of  a 
Greek  statue,  and  every  motion  was  that  of  a  personified  Grace. 

In  Spain,  St.  Leon  was  considered  irresistible,  but  as  yet  his 
heart  had  acknowledged  subjection  to  none.  Tho  noble  and  beau- 
tiful women  of  his  own  land  had  perhaps  captivated  his  fancy,  but 
it  remained  for  the  Sienese  maiden  to  subdue  his  heart.  Deter- 
mined to  find  out  who  was  his  enslaver,  ho  followed  her  as  she 
leaned  on  the  arm  of  her  father,  until  they  reached  their  own  home 
in  the  Strada  del  Novo. 

From  that  time  he  haunted  her  abode,  eager  to  watch  her  as  she 
carao  out  to  church,  but  ho  was  long  disappointed  ;  for  Lorenzo 
Fermi,  worn  down  by  tho  cruelties  of  the  siege,  and  disheartened 
at  the  oppression  of  his  countrymen,  had  been  laid  on  a  bed  of 
sickness.  He  now  wished  most  earnestly  to  proceed  with  Julia's 
marriage,  lest  his  sudden  death  might  leave  her  without  a  pro- 
tector ;  but  unfortunately  Ccsario  was  absent  at  Rome  on  a  secret 
mission,  and  it  was  uncertain  how  long  he  might  be  compelled  to 
wait  for  its  accomplishment. 

St.  Leon  waited  day  after  day  for  Julia's  reappearance  at 
church.  He  grew  silent  and  seemed  absent  and  dejected ;  he  was 
pale,  had  no  appetite,  and  looked  thin  and  wasted.  Francis  de 
Toledo  rallied  his  young  friend  upon  these  symptoms,  uncon- 
sciously touching  upon  the  subject  which  induced  them  in  ono 
hitherto  so  heart-whole  as  St.  Leon  had  professed  himself.  His 
confusion  confirmed  what  Toledo  had  guessed  at  random,  and  the 
latter  insisted  on  open  confession. 

"  I  promise  her  to  you,  Juan,"  said  Toledo  ;  "  you  shall  marry 
this  girl,  if,  on  further  acquaintance,  your  passion  continues ;  but, 
for  Heaven's  sake,  don't  go  about  with  such  a  doleful  air,  or  you 
will  never  succeed  !" 

St.  Leon  smiled  faintly.  Ho  had  no  confidence  in  his  power  to 
help  him,  and  he  told  him  so. 

"  What  I  not  when  I  am  governor  of  this  goodly  city,  and  hold 
its  inhabitants  in  check,  as  I  do  now  by  the  authority  of  our 
gracious  emperor,  who,  by  the  way,  is  inferior  in  talents  to  bis 
humble  subject,  Francis  de  Toledo  !  I  tell  you,  man,  you  shall 
have  her,  if  you  do  not  spoil  your  own  good  fortune." 

Watching  one  day  for  his  vision  of  Julia,  St.  Leon  saw  prepara- 
tions for  a  funeral  in  the  house  where  she  lived.  A  bystander  of 
whom  he  inquired,  informed  him  of  the  death  of  Lorenzo  Fermi. 
The  man  seemed  disposed,  to  gossip,  and  he  initiated  St.  Leon 
into  the  circumstances  of  his  death. 

"  The  poor  signor !"  he  said ;  "he  was  almost  wild  at  the  ab- 
sence of  his  intended  son-in-law,  Urbini,  under  whose  protection 
he  wished  to  leave  his  daughter ;  but  he  did  not  arrive." 

The  funeral  train  appeared,  and  St.  Leon  joined,  the  procession. 
From  an  upper  window  of  tho  house  a  hand  was  visible,  and  the 
bowed  figure  of  a  kneeling  woman.  St.  Leon  knew  that  it  was 
Julia  herself,  and  his  own  heart  was  touched  at  the  thought,  in 
spite  of  his  stoical  nature.  He  went  the  whole  distance  with  the 
funeral  train,  saw  the  face  of  the  dead,  noble  even  in  death,  and 
returned  to  Toledo  to  communicate  what  he  knew. 

"  They  say  sho  is  betrothed  to  one  of  tho  Urbini.  I  wonder  if 
it  is  the  same  of  whom  Medecino  spoke  as  being  tho  most  obstinate 
among  the  besieged  }" 

"  No  matter  if  ho  is  ;  we  shall  find  some  way  to  circumvent  him 
hero.  For  my^wn  part,"  continued  Toledo,  "I  have  no  doubt 
that  a  gay  Spanish  cavalier  like  yourself  would  stand  a  fair  chance 
against  one  of  these  beggarly  Sienese.  I  have  a  Spaniard's  natu- 
ral hostility  and  contempt  towards  the  Italians.  A  craven  set ! — 
they  might  have  been  free,  if  they  had  had  an  infusion  of  the  true 
Castilian  spirit  in  them." 

"  Hush !  you  must  not  traduce  tho  countrymen  of  my  charming 
Julia !" 

"  Well,  for  her  sake,  I  will  not.  Make  her  a  Spaniard  by  trans- 
portation as  soon  as  possible." 

St.  Leon  haunted  the  churches  now,  for  he  felt  assued  that  Julia 
would  be  seen  nowhere  else,  and  one  morning  he  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  her  enter  at  matins  with  no  one  but  a  servant  in  at- 
tendance. He  saw  her  whole  countenance  as  she  knelt  to  pray, 
and  tho  glimpse  increased  his  admiration.  He  tracked  her  steps 
to  tho  cemetery  where  he  had  seen  her  father  buried.  Already  a 
superb  monument  had  been  erected  to  his  memory,  and  Julia 
threw  herself  beside  it. 

St.  Leon  thought  this  was  the  moment  to  improve.  He  stepped 
forward  and.  begged  to  know  what  distressed  her  in  that  way. 
The  woman  who  accompanied  her  pointed  to  the  name  npon  the 
marble,  and  said,  simply  :      % 

"He  was  her  father." 


Then  followed  all  the  touching  and  persuasive  rhetoric  of  which 
he  was  capable,  not  only  to  pardon  a  stronger  wn  >,  having  wit- 

thc  funeral  rite,  of  the  Signor  Fermi,  was  deeply  im 
ed,  but  that  she  would  allow  him  to  mingle  with  a  Borrow  so 
dashers.    He  knew  b  thizewii      neb  a  grief,  be 

Bold,  become  hil  own  father  and  mother  lay  beneath  the  olive  trees 
in  bis  own  deai 

Julia  hod  risen,  abashed  at  a  ■tningcr'"  presence,  but  what  ho 
said  touched  her  deeply,  and  she  listened  with  a  feeling  of  inl 
which  uo  other  topic  could  have  awaken  igei  though 

be  WM,  She  did  not  turn  from  him.  Be  had  witnessed  her  father's 
obsequies,  and  that  was  a  pa*aport  to  her  heart.  Had  he  told  her 
thut  he  woe  a  friend  to  Toledo,  she  would  have  remembered  tho 
wrongs  which  her  countrymen  had  received  at  his  hands,  and  hare 
Spoken  to  St.  Leon  no  more.  But  the  morning  was  advancing, 
and  Julia,  who  had  hud  B  wreath  of  violets  on  her  father's  grave, 
prepared  to  depart.  Still  the  granger  kept  at  her  side,  and  his 
theme  was  still  tho  one  most  suited  to  his  listener's  state  of  mind  ; 
and,  although  when  they  arrived  at  her  own  door  she  did  not 
invite  him  to  enter,  he  was  not  altogether  dissatisfied  with  present 
success. 

Returning  home,  Julia  found  altttcrfrom  Ccsario,  informing  her 
that  he  had  been  sent  to  Mctz,  where  Leonard,  the  father  guardian 
of  the  Franciscan  convent,  had  been  convicted  of  a  plot  to  betray 
the  city  into  the  bauds  of  Charles  V.  This  would  probably  delay 
Ins  return,  but  he  would  hasten  as  fast  as  possible  to  her  presence. 
Another  dreary  time  would  be  passed  then,  before  she  would  meet 
him.  In  the  interim  she  again  met  St.  Leon  at  church,  and  this 
time  he  accompanied  her  home.  The  quiet,  brotherly  tone  which 
he  assumed  towards  her,  lulled  her  into  security  ;  nor  was  it  until 
all  Siena  was  ringing  with  the  attentions  of  a  Spanish  lieutenant, 
one  of  Toledo's  own  party,  to  the  daughter  of  the  deceased  patriot 
Fermi,  the  betrothed  of  Urbini,  tlmt  Julia  woke  from  the  danger- 
ous dream  of  friendship  that  bad  so  beguiled  her. 

St.  Leon  heard  it  too,  and  Toledo  advised  him  to  a  project  to 
keep  Urbini  away.  A  person  who  knew  Gcsario,  but  had  porno 
grudge  towards  hirn,  agreed  to  tell  him  of  St.  Leon's  visits  to  Julia, 
and  the  reports  concerning  them.  The  plot  succeeded  more  eosuv 
because  Ccsario  had  always  feared  that  Julia  only  received  his 
addresses  because  her  father  wished  it.  Now,  Fermi  was  beyond 
her  obedience,  and  she  could  suit  herself.  If  she  had  done  so 
already,  he  would  not  interfere,  although  it  broko  his  proud  and 
loving  heart. 

The  trial  of  Leonard  and  the  associate  monks  took  up  a  long 
time,  and  Julia,  indignant  that  Cesario  6hould  be  absent  so  long 
at  such  a  time,  did  not  even  answer  his  letters,  thus  confirming 
his  suspicions.  Each  was  proud,  and  pride  oftctl  separates  hearts 
that  otherwise  would  fondly  cling  to  each  other. 

Cesario  came  however  at  last,  and  Julia  did  not  in  that  moment 
of  solemn  meeting  keep  back  a  single  word  of  truth,  and  the  re- 
conciliation was  perfect.  But  Siena,  with  Toledo  at  its  head  and 
St.  Leon  as  his  associate,  was  no  place  for  an  Urbini ;  and  as  soon 
as  they  were  married  they  departed  for  Monte  Alcini,  where  under 
the  protection  of  Henry,  king  of  France,  they  found  peace  and 
happiness. 

Some  of  the  old  Italian  ballads  represented  Julia's  inconstancy 
as  permanent,  married  her  to  the  Spanish  cavalier,  and  made 
Cesario  die  of  a  broken  heart,  a  poetical  license  scarcely  admissi- 
ble. He  lived  to  do  many  a  brave  deed,  in  years  afterwards,  for 
bleeding  and  outraged  Italy,  and  bated  the  Spaniards  cordially, 
although  Julia  sometimes  pleaded  bard  for  St.  Leon,  on  tho 
ground  that  his  love  for  her  had  led  him  into  falsehood  and 
wTong-doing.  % 

What  will  not  woman  excuse  on  the  score  of  her  attractions  1 
It  was  Julia's  weak  point,  but  in  all  else  she  was  a  good  and  true 
wife  ;  and  Cesario,  loving  her  as  he  did,  forgot  the  little  episode 
which  Juan  St.  Leon  furnished  to  their  life.  When  the  French 
war  broke  out,  Cesario  came  out  from  his  retirement  and  drew 
his  sword  for  the  right,  and  then  went  back  to  live  and  die  at 
Monte  Alcini. 


CURIOSITIES  IN  THE  IK1TED  SERVICE  MUSEUM. 

In  cases  scattered  around  arc  relics  which  deserve  examination. 
Sir  Francis  Drake's  walking-stick,  a  substantial  cane  of  a  dark 
color,  surmounted  by  a  massive  round  head  of  carved  ivory ;  tho 
admiral's  shoe-buckles  and  snuff-box  ;  the  quadrants  and  other 
astronomical  instruments  of  Captain  Cook  ;  and  the  memorials  of 
the  Spanish  Armada — are  amongst  them.  A  cocked  hat  of  Lord 
Nelson  ;  a  piece  of  lace  from  the  coat  in  which  he  was  killed  ;  a 
carved  ornament  from  the  mast  of  the  Victory ;  the  blade  of  a 
boy's  pocket-knife,  which  belonged  to  the  famous  admiral  in  his 
youthful  days,  and  was  for  a  long  time  in  the  possession  of  his 
sister,  who  presented  it ;  a  wreath  of  laurel  from  his  coffin,  will 
interest  all  observers.  Not  far  from  Lord  Nelson's  hat  is  a  por- 
tion of  the  topmast  of  the  French  ship  L'Orient,  from  which  ibe 
colors  flew  when  this  vessel  was  blown  up  at  the  battle  of  the 
Nile;  the  explosion  was  so  great  that  the  rage  of  battle  was  stilled 
"  for  a  time."  Some  of  the  daggers  and  sheaths  display  elegant 
specimens  of  damascening,  and  carving  in  ivory.  Oliver  Crom- 
well's sword,  the  private  signals  of  the  American  navy,  taken 
from  the  Chesapeake  ;  flame-shaped  swords,  the  Chinese  silk  gun, 
a  piece  of  larch  from  a  ship  belonging  to  the  Emperor  Tiberius, 
sunk  in  Lake  Nemi,  and  a  score  of  other  items,  would  afford  text 
for  comment.  In  the  Waterloo  room  are  arranged  numerous  ban- 
ners captured  in  the  Dutch,  French,  Indian,  Chinese,  Russian,  and 
other  wars.  The  relics  from  Sebastopol  have  much  interest. — 
The  London  Builder. 
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PROCESSION  OP  THE  FETE  DIEU— LAKE  OF  GMUNDEN. 

An  aquatic  procession  is  always  an  interesting  spectacle.  There 
is  something  in  the  gliding  motion  of  decorated  galleys  and  barges 
which  enhances  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  a  parade.  The  im- 
agination can  scarcely  conceive  of  a  more  brilliant  scene  than 
that  presented  by  Venice  in  the  olden  time,  when  its  myriad  gon- 
dolas, followed  in  the  wake  of  the  doge's  Bueentaur,  to  see  "  the 
Adriatic  wedded  by  the  duke."  Even  a  Lord  Mayor's  show  on 
the  Thames  is  an  imposing  spectacle.  In  the  scene  before  us,  the 
sumptuous  and  bannered  galleys  and  barges,  crowded  with  peo- 
ple, that  cover  the  water,  produce  a  fine  effect  with  such  accessa- 
ries as  the  magnificent  scenery  of  the  lake  of  Gmunden.  At  the 
town  of  this  name  in  Upper  Austria,  situated  among  the  finest 
6cenery,  and  built  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  of  Gmunden,  or 
Traun,  various  ceremonies  peculiar  to  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion are  performed  during  the  Easter  week.  The  most  attractive 
is  that  which  takes  place  on  the  lake,  in  the  presence  of  the  Arch- 
duke Maximilian  of  Austria,  the  civil  and  military  authorities, 
and  the  whole  population  of  the  neighboring  country.  On  the 
deck  of  a  large  barge  a  couple  of  awnings  are  erected.  Beneath 
the  larger  one  an  altar  is  placed.  Before  this  the  priest  performs 
a  solemn  mass,  and  administers  the  sacrament  to  those  who  may 
be  disposed  to  partake  of  it.  The  barge  is  then  rowed  round  the 
lake,  musicians  fill  the  air  with  music,  and  the  Tyrolese  huntsmen 


fire  volleys  of  musketry,  as  it  gently  glides  through  the  water,  fol- 
lowed by  innumerable  boats,  bearing  banners  of  every  color.  The 
streets  are  also  thronged  with  people  in  their  holiday  attire,  and 
the  churches  are  crowded  throughout  the  day,  while  the  clergy 
pass  and  repass  in  endless  processions  through  the  crowded  cify, 
bestowing  their  blessing  and  sprinkling  holy  water  on  those  who 
line  their  path.  The  costume  of  the  men  is  picturesque.  The 
men  wear  long  brown  jackets,  pointed  hats,  mounted  with  plumes, 
and  gaily-colored  ribbons,  black  velvet  breeches,  and  white  stock- 
ings. The  women  wear  white  petticoats,  a  black  velvet  bodice, 
loose  jacket,  and  colored  apron,  and  on  the  back  part  of  their 
head  many  of  them  wear  a  handkerchief  which  is  more  becoming 
than  the  hat  usually  worn. 

1  ■■»  t 

THE  GHOOKKAHS  OF  INDIA. 
The  mutiny  in  India  has  invested  with  interest  the  various 
tribes  associated  with  its  history  either  as  enemies  or  subjects  and 
allies  of  the  English.  The  second  picture  on  this  page  delineates 
a  group  of  Ghoorkahs  of  the  66th  regiment  in  their  native  cos- 
tume, which  is  about  as  6imple  as  can  well  he  imagined.  They 
are  fine-looking,  bold  fellows,  with  a  highly  martial  bearing. 
Their  weapons,  offensive  and  defensive,  are  primitive  :  the  knife, 
bow  and  arrow,  spear  and  shield.  In  the  use  of  these  they  are 
extremely  dexterous,  and  their  activity  makes  them  very  effective. 


OLDEN  TIMES  IN  NEW  YORK. 
At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Historical  Society,  Mr.  Thomas 
De  Voe  read  au  interesting  paper  on  the  markets  of  New  York. 
He  stated  that  in  1675,  the  Custom  House  Bridge  Market  was 
erected  at  the  corner  of  Pearl  and  Moore  Streets.  Old  Slip  Market 
followed  it  in  1691,  at  Hanover  Street,  and  continued  many  years. 
Many  of  the  persons  there  kept  slaves,  large  numbers  of  whom 
were  executed  or  transported  for  their  share  in  the  slave  rebellion. 
Several  markets  were  established  in  Broad  Street,  the  principal 
one  at  the  south  end.  The  Fly  Market  on  Pearl  Street,  was  one, 
and  the  most  extensive  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  It 
was  used  for  110  years— until  the  erection  of  Fulton  Market,  in 
1822.  Much  of  its  trade  was  duo  to  its  proximity  to  the  Bull's 
Head,  then  where  the  National  Theatre  now  is.  The  Bear  Mar- 
ket, built  in  1762,  which  derived  its  name  from  the  sale  in  it  of 
the  flesh  of  a  bear  killed  in  attempting  to  cross  the  North  River 
near  it,  was  one  of  the  most  important.  The  succession  of  mar- 
kets which  were  established  in  the  18th  century,  is  altogether  too 
long  for  a  catalogue.  The  first  negro  dancing  in  the  city  was  at 
Catherine  Market,  where  the  slaves  from  Long  Island  and  New 
Jersey  came  to  spend  their  holidays,  and  danced  for  the  money 
they  could  get  from  the  spectators.  Many  old  fish  being  thrown 
into  the  dock  of  Catherine  Market,  it  was  a  great  place  for  the 
resort  of  sharks. — New  York  Sun. 
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TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

II.  C.  n.— Yon  can  procure  Orlaiulo  Tompklnit'H  Flowor  Lotion  of  MrMrs. 
Iin«itnr(]  &  Co.,  druggists,  Cbostant  8trcot,  corner  of  12th,  I'tiliiuMphla. 

J.  K.  ft.,  New  York.— 1J.  II, '«  adtlreis  U  Boston.  We  cannot  learn  that  11.  8. 
0.  la  in  town. 

(J.  K.  A.,  Burlington  county,  N.  J.— We  have  no  authority  for  a  belief  In  tho 
future  existence  Of  anhualH  lower  than  man.  It  l»  a  nupcnitltlon  among 
8omo  unclvlllwd  trlWu. 

Banjo-Platkr.— Wc  havo  not  been  able  to  learn  tho  history  of  the  Inr-tru- 
mont.     Kwe  pick  up  any  furto,  wo  will  publich  them  In  thin  department. 

0.  0.— If  you  know  that  > our  work  In  meritorious ,  you  need  not  dmipiilr. 
Almoiit  every  author  of  noto  Una  met  with  such  duaaurogeOHntS.  Even 
Rogers,  after  the  end  of  four  yearn,  found  that  only  twenty  copies  of  hid 
earlier  poenic  bad  boon  wold;  yet  thin  did  not  damp  UIk  ardor,  for  after- 
wards be  spent  nine  years  on  hifl  '•  L'lcrumrcB  of  Memory."  and  nlxtcen 
yoarfl  on  "  Italy.'' 

SbuobantS.— Small  arnui  worn  contrived  by  Schwarti,  A.  D.,  1378;  they  were 
brought  to  England  ubmit  1388.  Fire-arms  were  a  prodigious  rarity  In 
Ireland,  in  1481*.  when  fix  muMkota  wore  sent  from  Germany  na  a  present 
to  tho  Earl  of  Klldare,  who  was  then  chiof-governor.  Muakets  were  first 
usod  at  the  singe  of  Khcgon.  in  1625.  The  Spanjarda  were  tho  urBt  nation 
who  armed  tho  loot-soldier  with  these  woapona, 

Gardbkkii,  Dorchester.  Mas*.— U  is  said  that  popples  planted  among  cucum- 
ber ami  BQUUb  vinea  will  keep  off  the  bugs.     It  will  do  no  harm  to  try  It. 

PlTPiL.— Henry  VIII.,  of  England,  embarked  at  Dover  to  meet  Francis  I.,  of 
Franco,  at  Ardres,  a  small  town  near  Calais,  in  Franre,  May  31,  1620.  The 
nobility  of  both  kingdoms  here  displayed  their  magnificence  with  such 
emulation  and  profuse  expense  as  procured  to  the  place  of  interview  (an 
open  plain)  tho  name  of  'The  Field  of  the  Oloth  of  Gold," 

"South  Boston." — Voltalro  states  that  tho  Venetians  wore  tho  first  to  use 
gans,  in  an  engagement  at  soa  against  tho  Genocse;  In  1377;  but  English 
historians  afltrm  that  tho  English  had  guns  at  the  battle  of  Untasy,  in  134G, 
and  tho  year  following  at  the  siege  of  Calais. 

"  IlBBr- Point,"  Norfolk,  Va.— Fire-ships  wero  flrBt  used  in  tho  eixtconth  cen- 
tury. Among  tho  moat  formidable  contrivances  of  this  kind  ever  used  was 
an  explosion  vessel  to  destroy  a  bridge  of  boats  at  tho  siege  of  Antwerp,  In 
1585.  The  first  use  of  them  in  tho  English  navy  was  by  Charles,  Lord 
of  Effingham,  afterwards  Earl  of  Nottingham,  Lord  High  Admiral  of  Eng- 
land, in  tho  engagement  with  the  Spanish  Armada,  July,  1588. 

Biru-Uaiser,  Newton. — In  the  recent  sitting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  of 
Paris,  M.  Provost,  attached  to  tho  .fardin  des  ('Unites,  after  several  years' 
labor,  has  ascertained  with  certainty  tho  different  descriptions  of  food  on 
which  European  specicB  of  birds  live  at  different  periods  of  the  year.  He 
establishes  ono  great  fact,  that  birds,  generally  speaking,  do  far  more  good 
to  eropa  than  barm,  for  the  number  of  insects  they  destroy  greatly  oxceeds 
tho  quantity  of  grain  they  eat.  This  has  been  proclaimed  before,  but  a 
scientific  demonstration  of  its  truth  is  not  tho  less  acceptable. 

Pedestrian,  Lowoll.— A  medical  man,  of  forty  years'  practice  in  Philadelphia, 
Baya  that  he  haa  walked  iu  that  time  above  150,000  miles.  This  gentleman, 
at  tho  ripe  ago  of  fill,  is  now  aa  active  as  a  boy  of  16.  He  commenced  walk- 
ing on  account  of  inveterate  dyspepsia,  and  has  been  able  to  keep  tho  enemy 
off  only  by  continuing  the  practice,  and  by  close  attention  to  diet. 


Brilliant  Announcement. — Tho  following  "medikal  no- 
tiss"  was  recently  posted  up  in  n  bar-room  in  Southern  Indiana: 
"  Tho  undercincd  most  Respectfully  informs  the  public  that  He 
has  Rcacantley  located  him-sclf  in  tho  Town  of  palcstene  he  in- 
tondes  practiccing  Physic  and  surjery  and  cvry  uther  nessary  Call 
in  the  Line  of  his  biznes  ho  may  at  anny  time  Be  found  at  esq.  I. 
D.  Mills  Hotle  Except  absent  on  professional  biznes.    N.  Howe." 


Balioo's  Pigtorial. — There  Is  no  paper  hailed  with  greater  delight  in  our 
office  than  tho  above  superbly  illustrated  sheet.  It  is  a  combination  of  every- 
thing that  can  attract  the  fervency  of  admiration,  or  elicit  undisguised  enco- 
miums of  praise.  This  paper  has  weathered  all  storms,  steered  clear  of  the 
Injury  Intended  by  imitation  and  hotly  contested  rivalry,  and  stands  promi- 
nently before  the  people  as  tho  very  best  of  the  kind  in  tho  Union,  or  oven  In 
the  world. —  Western  Pioneer,  Trenton,  Mo. 


SPLINTERS.     . 

....  One-half  the  world  takes  pleasure  in  inventing  scandals, 
and  tho  other  half  in  believing  them,  a  satirical  writer  tells  us. 

....  The  fiery  indignation  excited  throughout  the  country  by 
tho  British  outrages  on  our  vessels  is  worthy  of  tho  cause. 

....  The  volunteers  enlisted  for  the  Florida  war  have  been 
disbanded,  as  but  a  handful  of  Indians  remains. 

....  The  good  heart,  tho  tender  feeling,  and  the  pleasant  dis- 
position, make  smiles,  love  and  sunshine  everywhere. 

....  In  Russia,  there  have  been  serious  risings  among  the 
serfs,  requiring  military  force  for  their  repression. 

....  Tho  Harrisburg  Herald  says  that  wild  ducks  are  now  nu- 
merous on  the  Susquehanna,  and  gunners  are  killing  many. 

....  "  My  character,"  said  an  alderman,  acquitted  of  a  charge 
of  bribery,  "  is  like  my  boots — all  the  brighter  for  blacking." 

....  Silver  coin  is  so  plenty  at  New  York,  that  it  is  advertised 
lor  sale  in  lots  of  $100  and  upwards,  at  1-2  por  cent,  discount. 

....  The  Harrisburg  Telegraph  says,  that  there  is  a  prospect 
oi  Charles  Fonno  Hoffman's  recovery  from  insanity. 

....  We  cannot  bear  to  be  deceived  by  our  enemies  and  be- 
trayed by  our  friends  ;  yet  wo  often  serve  ourselves  so. 

....  Henry  William  Herbert's  death  by  his  own  hand  has  de- 
prived the  world  of  a  brilliant  writer  and  a  ripe  scholar. 

....  The  Ronzani  ballet-troupe  has  been  re-organized,  and  will 
play  an  engagement  at  the  Boston  Theatre. 

Mr.  Hayes,  of  Philadelphia,  bequeathed  $50,000  for  the 

foundation  of  an  asylum  for  aged  mechanics  in  that  city. 

The  subscribers  of  the  "Beacon  Cup  "  offer  a  $50  prize 

to  the  victor  in  a  five  mile  boat  race  on  the  Charles  River. 

Tho  six  new  revenue-cutters  built  by  our  government  for 

service  on  the  lakes,  are  to  be  put  in  commission  at  once. 

Col.  Fremont  is  living  quietly  at  San  Francisco.    He 

hopes  for  a  reversal  of  the  decision  with  regard  to  his  gold  claims. 

....  The  library  of  the  Boston  Musical  Education  Society  was 
recently  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  by  order  of  the  sheriff. 

, . . .  Business  of  all  kinds  is  looking  up  all  over  the  country. 
The  foreign  arrivals  at  this  port  continue  numerous. 

The  Portsmouth  Chronicle  states  that  the  erection  of  the 

new  custom-house  and  post-office  building  there,  progresses  finely. 

Rarey  the  horse-tamer  is  swimming  on  the  top  wave  of 

popularity  in  London.     The  queen  is  ono  of  his  pupils. 


FRENCH  ASSASSINATION. 

Tho  Carbonari  spirit  of  assassination  died  not  with  Omni  und 
Piorri.  It  still  haunts  the  EmpOTOT  Bfapol60H  at  every  corner. 
Recently  a  new  plot  wan  discovered,  which  wan  to  take  effect  at 
the  late  ceremonial  of  opening  the  new  Boulevard  do  Scbostopol 
in  Paris.  Tho  proponed  celebration  wuh  to  have  been  a  civ'tc  file, 
iu  which  the  ompOTOI  and  his  suite,  and  the  municipal  authorities 
of  Puris,  wero  to  bo  tho  attraction.  Upon  tho  discovery  that  a 
plot  had  been  formed  to  assassinate  tho  emperor  on  tho  occasion, 
the  plan  of  tho  celebration  was  at  once  changed  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  a  largo  display  of  military  made,  for  greater  security. 
Tho  resignation  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  Ids  impending  fate  was 
strongly  evinced  upon  this  occasion,  not  only  by  his  persisting  in 
attending  tho  dedication  on  the  day  asssigncd,  but  also  in  hid 
making  a  long  speech  to  the  city  authorities,  and  listening  to  a 
long  reply,  while  in  momentary  expectation  that  tho  fatal  bomb 
might  bo  thrown,  or  tho  bullet  of  tho  assassin  Bpecd  for  his  heart. 
That  tho  expectation  of  an  attempt  upon  his  life  is  constant  in 
the  emperor's  minrl,  is  clearly  proved  by  a  statement  recently 
made  by  ono  of  his  highest  and  most  trusted  functionaries,  to  a 
foreign  gentleman  and  his  wife,  old  friends  of  tho  officer,  and  now 
settled  in  Paris.  This  officer,  whoso  position  gavo  him  the  fullest 
opportunity  to  know  what  was  daily  transpiring  in  reference  to 
tho  designs  of  tho  assassins,  in  speaking  of  tho  violent  death  of 
Louis  Napoleon,  told  his  friend*  that  it  was  likely  to  happen  at 
any  day,  and  advised  them  to  bo  in  constant  readiness  to  leave 
Paris  at  tho  shortest  notice,  in  view  of  the  stato  of  anarchy  which 
would  be  suro  to  follow. 

Tho  emperor  has  recently  given  orders  to  have  a  large  section 
of  tho  public  garden  of  tho  Tuillcrics  walled  off  as  a  private  re- 
sort for  himself  and  tho  empress  for  a  place  of  exorcise.  This 
trenching  upon  the  privileges  of  the  populace  is  prompted  by  his 
desire  to  avoid  the  exposure  to  assassination  which  exercising  in 
public  would  incur.  Tho  New  York  correspondent  of  the  Wash- 
ington Union  has  recently  seen  a  letter  written  from  Paris,  by 
ono  of  tho  conspirators,  who  says  that  upwards  of  a  hundred 
hand  grenades,  of  a  more  perfect  and  deadly  composition  than 
those  thrown  by  Orsini,  aro  now  ready  in  Paris,  fully  charged  and 
primed,  to  be  thrown  at  Louis  Napoleon  whenever  tho  signal  is 
given.  They  arc  charged  with  an  explosive  powder  sixteen  hun- 
dred times  as  powerful  as  tho  best  gunpowder,  and  contain  a 
chemical  lava  that  burns  with  intense  fury,  and  cannot  be  extin- 
guished, tho  application  of  water  increasing  the  combustion. 
Upon  tho  first  appearance  of  the  emperor  in  public,  when  the 
presence  of  a  crowd  offers  security  from  detection,  these  horrible 
missiles  are  to  be  thrown,  and  the  Paris  writer  says  of  tho  empe- 
ror, "  his  escape  is  impossible."  Wc  may  therefore  look  forward 
to  the  receipt  ore  long  of  another  sickening  account  of  the  wan- 
ton destruction  ot  human  life,  in  the  diabolical  efforts  of  these 
political  maniacs  to  avenge  tho  death  of  Orsini  and  the  cause 
of  Italian  liberty. 


A  MONKEY  HORSE-TAMER. 

We  havo  heard  of  one  jockey  whose  equestrian  skill  produced 
as  striking  effects  as  Mr.  Rarey's  system.  This  was  a  pet  mon- 
key who  took  it  into  his  head  to  ride  the  hogs  belonging  to  his 
owner;  one  of  them  especially  ho  commonly  singled  out  as  fittest 
for  his  use  ;  and  leaping  upon  its  back,  with  his  face  towards  the 
tail,  he  whipped  it  unmercifully,  and  drove  it  about,  till  it  could 
run  no  longer.  The  hogs  lived  under  such  continual  terror,  that 
when  tho  monkey  came  abroad  in  tho  morning  they  used  to  Bet 
np  a  great  cry  at  sight  of  him.  A  gentleman  in  the  neighbor- 
hood had  a  wild  horse  whom  nobody  could  ride.  "  I  know  not 
what  you  can  do  with  him,"  said  one,  "  but  set  the  monkey  on 
his  back."  So  they  put  a  pad  to  the  horse,  and  set  the  monkey 
on  it,  with  switch  in  hand,  which  he  used  on  tho  horse,  and  set 
him  into  a  furious  kicking  and  galloping ;  but  Pug  kept  his  seat 
and  exercised  his  switch.  The  horse  lay  down  upon  the  ground ; 
but  when  he  threw  himself  on  one  side,  the  monkey  was  up  on 
the  other ;  he  ran  into  a  wood  with  him,  to  brush  him  off;  but  if 
a  treo  or  a  bush  occurred  on  one  side,  the  monkey  slipped  to  the 
other  side,  till  at  last  the  horse  was  so  fatigued  and  broken-spirited 
that  he  ran  home  to  the  stable  for  protection.  When  the  monkey 
was  removed,  a  boy  mounted,  who  managed  him  with  ease,  and 
he  never  gave  any  trouble  afterwards. 


A  Thief  of  the  old  School. — ThioveB  of  the  Claude  Du- 
val and  Paul  Clifford  school  are  gradually  becoming  "  played  out," 
but  occasionally  we  hear  of  ono.  For  instance,  a  gentleman  of 
this  order  entered  tho  house  of  William  Echols,  Esq.,  Huntsville, 
Alabama,  and  not  finding  any  money,  he  scorned  all  such  trifles 
as  watches,  etc.,  and  contented  himself  with  stealing  a  ring  from 
the  finger  of  a  sleeping  young  lady. 


Patch  upon  Patch. — The  trustees  of  tho  Hillsborough  coun- 
ty (N.  H.)  Agricultural  Society  have  placed  on  the  committee  on 
Patching  and  Darning,  for  the  next  fair,  John  H.  Patch  of  Eran- 
cestown,  Joseph  Patch  of  Hollis,  Timothy  Patch  of  Amherst, 
Edward  Patch  of  Lyndeborough,  and  their  ladies.  Pretty  well 
patched  ! 

Rarey's  Secret. — A  French  writer  accounts  for  the  supreme 
power  exercised  by  Mr.  Rarey  over  wild  and  vicious  horses,  by 
stating  that  continued  rubbing  of  the  muscles  that  connect  the 
animal's  head  with  his  neck  produces  upon  him  a  sensation  of 
exquisite  pleasure. 


INDIAN  ELOQUENCE. 

Much  of  the  eloquence  attributed  to  our  North  American  Indians 
i»  ppnriooi — or,  rather,  it  loses  iu  distinctive  characteristics  by  the 
pTOCCM  of  translation.  But  a  truly  characteristic  and  genuine 
Ipedmen  is  preserved  in  tho  address  of  Red  Eagle  to  General 
■l.i'k-oii.  Ked  Eugle  was  a  Creek  and  half-breed.  Ilis  father  was 
a  Scotchman  named  Charles  Weaibcrford.  Among  the  whites, 
he  went  by  tho  name  of  Wcatherford.  Red  Eagle,  at  the  battle 
of  Fort  Minims,  led  the  Indian  nrmy,  and  exhibited  all  the  san- 
guinary feroeity  of  a  madman,  sparing  none,  and  drenching  his 
arms  in  blood  wherever  he  went.  From  the  date  of  this  battle, 
ho  commanded  the  entire  Creek  army,  and  fought  in  all  the  battle- 
fields of  Alabama.  The  opening  and  cloning  KOMI  of  the  war 
were  in  strange  contrast.  The  battle  of  the  Horse-Shoe  termi- 
nated the  contest.  Of  twelve  hundred  warriors,  not  more  than 
twenty  escaped,  and  nearly  six  hundred  were  left  dead  on  the  field. 
This  was  an  awful  retaliation.  During  the  war,  four  thousand 
Indians  were  killed.  It  is  a  little  surprising  that  though  great 
inducements  were  offered  by  our  army,  under  command  of  General 
Jackson,  for  the  capture  of  Red  Eagle,  he  always  contrived  to 
escape  detection  ;  and  when  at  lost  taken,  he  had  voluntarily  and 
alone  entered  tho  camp  of  tho  commander  to  ask  for  peace.  His 
speech  on  that  occasion  is  one  of  the  most  eloqnent  in  the  history 
of  oratory. 

"  Once,"  remarked  Red  Eagle,  "  I  could  animate  my  warriors 
to  the  battle.  But  I  cannot  animate  the  dead.  My  warriors  no 
longer  hear  my  voice.  Their  homes  are  Talladega,  TaJlahatchee, 
Emuklaw  and  Tohopcka.  I  have  not  surrendered  myself  thought- 
lessly. Whilo  there  was  a  chance  for  success,  I  never  left  my 
post,  nor  supplicated  peace  for  my  nation  or  myself.  On  tho 
miseries  and  misfortunes  brought  upon  my  country,  I  look  back 
with  the  deepest  sorrow,  and  I  wish  to  avert  still  greater  calami- 
ties. If  I  had  been  left  to  contend  against  tho  Georgian  army,  I 
would  have  raised  my  corn  on  one  bank  of  the  river,  and  fought 
them  on  the  other.  But  your  people  have  destroyed  my  nation. 
General  Jackson,  you  are  a  brave  man ;  I  am  another.  I  do  not 
fear  to  die — but  rely  upon  your  generosity.  You  will  exact  no 
terms  of  a  conquered  and  helpless  people,  but  those  to  which  they 
ought  to  accede.  Whatever  they  may  be,  it  would  now  be  folly 
and  madness  to  oppose  them.  If  they  oppose,  you  shall  find  mo 
among  the  sternest  enforcers  of  obedience.  Those  who  would 
still  hold  out,  can  only  be  influenced  by  a  mean  spirit  of  revenge. 
To  this  they  must  not  and  shall  not  sacrifice  the  last  remnant  of 
their  country." 

The  speech  was  no  less  worthy  of  admiration  than  the  bold  step 
of  appearing  before  General  Jack6on  in  person,  who,  it  was  told 
him,  had  fixed  a  price  upon  his  head.  The  hair-breadth  escapes 
of  Red  Eagle,  during  the  war,  are  some  of  them  of  thrilling  in- 
terest. At  one  time,  when  hotly  pursued,  he  leaped  from  a  bluff  a 
hundred  feet  high,  into  tho  river,  on  horseback  !  His  affair  of 
love,  too,  with  a  white  woman,  whom  he  subsequently  married, 
abounded  in  romance.  Red  Eagle  had  been  liberally  educated, 
and  was  a  man  of  largo  and  intelligent  views. 


An  important  Question. — A  correspondent  of  tho  Adver- 
tiser raises  tho  question-r-how  ore  the  holes  made  in  maccaroni  1 
Who  can  account  for  the  milk  in  tho  cocoa-nut  ? 


AN  INCIDENT  OF  THE  BAR- 

Some  of  tho  disciples  of  Themis  in  the  rural  districts  of  tho 
Empire  Stato  often  take  a  lofty  flight.  "  May  it  please  the  court," 
said  a  lawyer,  before  a  Dutch  justice,  tho  other  day,  "this  is  a 
case  of  the  greatest  importance.  While  the  American  eagle,  whose 
sleepless  eye  watches  over  the  welfare  of  this  mighty  republic,  and 
whose  wings  extend  from  the  Allcghanies  to  the  rocky  chain  of 
the  West,  was  rejoicing  in  his  pride  of  place — "  "  Shtop  dare  ! 
shtop  dare,  I  say  !  Vat  has  dis  suit  to  do  mit  eagles  1  Dis  has 
nottin'  to  do  mit  the  wild  bird.  It  ish  von  sheep !"  exclaimed  the 
justice.  "True,  your  honor;  but  my  client  has  rights  here — " 
"  Ye's  client  has  no  right  to  de  eagle."  "  Of  course  not,  but  by  the 
laws  of  language — "  "  Vat  cares  I  for  de  laws  of  do  language  ? 
I  undershtant  do  laws  of  de  State,  and  dat  ish  enough  vor  me. 
Confine  your  talk  to  de  case."  "  Well,  then,  my  client,  the  de- 
fendant in  this  case,  is  charged  with  stealing  a  sheep,  and — " 
"Dat  will  do !  dat  will  do  !  Your  client  is  charged  mit  shtcaling 
a  sheep.     Yust  nine  shillin'.     De  gourt  will  adjourn  to  Bill  Ver- 

guson's  to  drink !" 

1  —■»  i 

Rowland  Hill's    broad  Hint. — The  late  Rowland   Hill 

understood  human  nature  well.  His  chapel  having  been  infested 
by  pickpockets,  he  took  occasion  to  remind  the  congregation  that 
there  was  an  all-seeing  Providence,  to  whom  all  hearts  are  open, 
and  from  whom  no  secrets  wero  hid.  "But  lest,"  he  added, 
"there  may  be  any  present  who  are  insensible  to  such  reflections, 
I  beg  leave  to  state  there  are  also  two  Bow  Street  officers  on  the 
look-out." 

A  queer  Contract. — A  petition  was  recently  presented  in 
the  Ohio  legislature  from  John  Nott,  of  Jackson  county,  praying 
that  George  Rodebaugh  bo  divorced  from  his  wife,  and  that  she 
be  given  to  the  petitioner,  in  pursuance  of  a  previous  contract  of 
marriage. 

Stuttering. — A  remedy  for  stuttering  has  been  discovered  by 
a  lady  named  Temple,  who  is  well  known  in  the  fashionable 
regions  of  Belgravia.  It  is  simply  the  act  of  reading  in  a  whis- 
per, and  gradually  augmenting  the  whisper  to  a  louder  tone. 


Horrible  dicttj  ! — Peg-top  trowsers  have  made  their  appear- 
ance in  Broadway,  New  York, — an  old  fashion  revived,  and  a 
very  ungraceful  one. 


How  to  win  her  — Douglas  Jerrold  says  that  the  surest  way 
to  hit  a  woman's  heart  i.J  to  take  aim  kneeling. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
STANZAS  TO  FLOKA. 

BY     E.   S.   ANDREWS. 

Drink,  while,  life  Is  free  from  sorrow, 

At  tho  fountain  of  delight ; 
Dream  not  pare  may  cloud  thy  morrow, 

Or  that  time  thy  hopes  may  blight. 

Cull  life's  flowers,  gcntlo  maidon — 

Of  tho  thorns  howare; 
Those  with  sweetest  perfumo  laden, 

Hide  the  deadliest  snare. 

Him  with  honeyed  tonguo  distrusting, 

Keep  thy  heart  the  while  ; 
All  may  not  be  worthy  trusting, 

Swootest  words  beguile. 

Lifo,  though  often  fraught  with  sadness, 

Still  hath  many  a  scene 
Gemmed  with  silvery  rays  of  gladness, 

Gilding  all  between. 

Do  not  waste  the  precious  hours ; 

Gather,  as  they  pass, 
Wisdom  from  the  tiny  flowers, 

Bending  o'er  thy  path. 

Wisdom  is  a  gem,  outshining 

Beauty's  meteor  ray, 
All  tho  years  till  life's  declining, 

Lighting  up  the  way. 

Yield  not  all  tby  life  to  ploasure  j 

So  when  time  hath  passed, 
From  the  fountain  without  measure 

Thou  mayst  drink  at  last. 


DOME. 
Hence  far  from  mo,  ye  senseless  joys. 

That  fade  before  ye  reach  the  heart, — 
The  crowded  dome's  distracted  noise, 

Where  all  is  pomp  and  useless  art! 
Give  me  my  home,  to  quiet  dear, 

Where  hours  untold  and  peaceful  move; 
So  fate  ordain  I  sometimes  there 

May  hear  the  voico  of  him  I  lore. — Mrs.  Opib. 


LOYE  AND  SORROW. 

This  truth  came  borne  with  bier  and  pall, 
I.  felt  it,  when  I  sorrowed  most, 
'Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost, 

Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all. 


DNYALUED  WORTH. 
0,  that  simplicity  and  innocence 
Its  own  unvalued  worth  so  seldom  knows! 

SUELLEf,  FROM  GOETHE. 


(Ktttofr  s  (fag  Cljair, 


GOSSIP    WITH    THE    READER. 

Those  who  becamo  acquainted  with  the  famille  Felix,  in  Boston,  were  not 
very  strongly  prepossessed  in  their  favor.  Of  the  great  Rachel  we  shall  say 
nothing — de  mnrtuis  nil  nisi  bonum.  The  family  has  lately  been  raising 
money  by  selling  off  every  scrap  of  personal  property  belonging  to  the  de- 
ceased, among  others  a  guitar  was  offered  as  that  with  which  she  had  accom- 
panied herself  when  a  wandering  Bohemian  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  The  auc- 
tioneer, however,  declared  just  before  the  sale,  that  this  was  not  a  spurious 
instrument.  This  looks  much  like  a  trick  of  Raphael's — but  we  may  be  mis- 
taken  John  Bull  has  a  very  short  memory.     He  seems  to  have  forgotten 

1812.  What  does  he  mean  by  shooting  bullets  into  American  merchantmen? 
Of  course,  the  recent  acts  of  the  British  cruisers  in  the  gulf  will  he  disavowed 
by  their  government.  If  these  pirates  were  sunk,  the  deed  would  be  ap- 
plauded by  the  whole  country There  are  eighteen  hundred  thousand 

marriageable  girls  in  France  singing  the  refrain  of  tho  dolorous  old  song, 

*' Nobody  coming  to  marry  me— nobody  coming  to  woo." The  English 

and  French  navies  are  both  on  a  formidable  footing — the  former  has  556  ves- 
sels of  war  (half  sail,  half  screw),  and  162  guu-boats;  France  has  450  vessels  of 

war.  and  30  gun-boats The  French  papers  offset  tho  handsome  reception 

of  Pclissier,  Duke  of  Malakoff,  in  London,  against  the  popular  ovation  to 

Simon  Bernard  and  his  advocate,  Mr.  James The  Leviathan  will  not  bo 

ready  for  sea  before  fall English  milliners  have  sometimes  as  much  esprit 

as  their  French  sisters.  "I  remember,"  says  Lord  Eldon,  "I  was  coming 
away  from  the  queen's  drawing-room  in  my  full  dress  as  king's  counsel  (Lord 
Clarendon,  then  Mr.  Villiers,  was  with  me),  and  wo  came  into  the  room  where 
the  milliners  wero  collected  to  see  the  fashions.  Said  I,  'Why.  Villier:,  I 
think  that  all  the  prettiest  women  are  here.'  One  of  tho  girls— and  a  most 
amazingly  beautiful  creature  she  was — stood  up  and  said  to  another,   '  I  am 

sure  that  gentleman  is  a  judge.'  " A  student  of  medicine  from  Boston, 

while  attending  the  lectures  in  London,  observed  that  the  "  King's  Evil "  had 

been  but  little  known  in  the  United  States  since  the  Revolution The 

wild  and  fantastic  vagaries  of  dreams — the  mis-shapen  offspring  of  Morpheus 
— sometimes  assuming  the  ridiculous,  aud  at  others  the  terrible,  are  inexpli- 
cable, although  there  are  some  wiseacres  who  pretoud  to  read  and  unravel 
these  enigmas  of  the  brain.  In  the  words  of  Byron,  we  verily  believe  '-it  all 
depends  upon  digestion;"  and,  indeed,  it  is  said  that  the  painter.  Fuseli,  ac- 
tually succeeded  in  producing  some  of  his  dream-drawn  effects  by  previously 
supping  on  raw  pork  chops! — delineating  on  the  canvass,  by  the  aid  of  his 
pig-ment,  what  his  pig-meat  had  created! — and  we  dare  say,  for  the  sake  of 

harmony,  he  painted  with  bristles S..  a  wealthy  man.  who  was  notorious 

for  always  sporting  a  shocking  bad  hat,  was  dining  oue  day  with  13.  and  a 
snug  clique.  The  waiter  slamming  to  the  door,  the  well-worn  beaver  fell 
from  tho  peg  to  the  ground,  when  one  of  the  party  rose  to  replace  it.  "  Don't 
disturb  yourself,  Jem — let  it  rest.a — "  Ay.  in  charity,  do.1'  said  B.,  "for  to 

my  certain  knowledge,  it  has  not  had  a  nnp  for  many  months!" Upon 

an  average,  one-third  at  least  of  a  man's  life  is  spent  in  sleep.  Sleep  is  cer- 
tainly ono  of  the  greatest  boons  bestowed  on  man  in  his  weary  pilgrimage. 
To  enjoy  this  blessing  in  perfection,  there  aro  three  things  which  are  indis- 
pensably necessary — good  health,  good  exercise  and  a  good  conscience!  Let 
tho  poor  reflect  on  this,  and  envy  not  the  wealthy  ;  for  the  chance  of  attain- 
ing this  enviable  enjoyment  is  greatly  in  their  favor A  new  recruit,  com- 
ing into  action,  followed  tho  example  of  his  comrades,  and  loaded  his  musket. 
Having  done  this,  he  placed  the  breech  of  his  piece  on  the  ground,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  anxiously  endeavoring  to  draw  his  charge.    One  of  his  comrades 


observing  him.  sung  out,  "Jim,  why  don't  you  fire,  and  let  'em  have  it, 
boy?"—"  Because,"  replied  Jim.  "  I  tioQBn't  data  to;  I.  shall  hurt  somebody, 
for  I've  got  a  ball  in  my  gun,  and  can't  get  it.  out!". .. .  .Tom  Cooke  tells  a 
story  of  an  occurrence  at  :v  provincial  theatre  iu  Ireland,  where  Macready 
was  personating  Virgiuius.  In  preparing  for  the  scene  in  which  the  body  of 
Dentu tus  is  brought  on  tho  stage,  the  manager  called  to  "  Pat,"' his  property- 
man,  for  tho  bier.  Pat  being  of  a  "  heavy  "  temperament,  responded  to  the 
call  by  raying  he  would  fetch  it  "  immaditly."  Pat  noxt  made  hie  appear- 
ance with  a  full  foaming  pot  of  the  right  sort,  and  was  received  with  n  thou- 
sand and  oue  curses  for  his  stupidity.  "Tho  bier,  you  blockhead, "  thun- 
dered tho  manager.  "And  isn't  It  here?"  exclaimed  Pat,  presenting  tho 
mug.  "  Not  that,  you  jackass — I  mean  the  barrow  for  Dentatus." — "Then, 
why  don't  you  call  things  by  their  right  name?"  muttered  Tat.     "Who 

would  suppose  you  meant  the  barrow  whon  you  called  for  beer?'' Here 

is  a  "ryghto  merrio  jest,"  attributed  by  Phipps  to  Qvene  Elizabeth.  Ye 
qvene,  fccyngo  atte  a  game,  was  asked  by  ye  comysyoneres  off  ye  wudes  and 
forestes,  wyche  sort  off  bryges  itt  myte  seme  gude  to  her  shude  bo  inne  ye 
regeute  his  park;  whereatte,  waxinge  wroth  withe  ye  comysyoneres,  quothe 
she,  "  Hango  ye  bryges!'1  whereuponno  thej-  didde  make  yni  suspensyonno 

bryges.     And  this  I  have  fromme  a  gude  wrytere Once  upon  a  time,  tho 

conversation  having  turned,  in  presence  of  Doctor  Franklin,  upon  riches,  and 
a  young  person  in  the  company  having  expressed  his  surprise  that  they  over 
should  bo  attended  with  such  anxiety  and  solicitude,  instancing  one  of  his 
acquaintances,  who,  though  in  possession  of  unbounded  wealth,  yet  was  as 
busy  and  more  anxious  than  the  most  assiduous  clerk  in  his  counting-house. 
Tho  doctor  took  an  apple  from  a  fruit-basket  and  presented  it  to  a  little  child, 
who  could  just  totter  about  the  room.  The  child  could  scarcely  grasp  it  in 
his  hand.  Ho  then  gave  it  another,  which  occupied  tho  other  hand.  Then 
choosing  a  third,  remarkable  for  its  size  aud  beauty,  he  presented  that  also. 
Tho  child,  after  many  ineffectual  attempts  to  hold  the  three,  dropped  the  last 
on  tho  carpot,  and  burst  into  tears.     "See  there,"  said  the  philosopher, 

u  there  is  a  little  man  with  more  riches  than  he  can  enjoy." Wo  think 

wo  have  traced  tho  phrase  "going  it  blind "  back  to  its  origin.  John  of  Bo- 
hemia was  present  in  person  at  the  battle  of  Crcssy,  as  an  ally  of  the  French 
king.  His  state  of  blindness  was  then  complete;  but,  at  his  desire,  the  reins 
of  his  horso  wore  fastened  to  the  head-stalls  of  two  of  his  bravest  knights. 
When  the  enemy  camo  close  to  him,  his  knights  directed  him  where  to  cut 
and  thrust,  and  he  is  said  to  have  wounded  more  than  one  antagonist  whom 
he  could  not  see.    Next  day  he  was  found  dead  upon  the  field,  with  all  his 

mi.itary  attendants  slain  around  him It  is  uncertain  at  what  time  the 

absurd  custom  of  the  Gravedigger,  in  "  Hamlet,"  wearing  a  great  number  of 
waistcoats  first  aroso  The  improving  taste  of  tho  present  day  in  dramatic 
costumes  has  almost  banished  thi3  ridiculous  piece  of  buffoonry  from  the 
stage ;  but  many  years  have  not  elapsed  since  Bannister  caused  a  good  deal  of 
dissatisfaction  among  his  audience  by  reducing  the  number  of  waistcoats,  of 
which  he  divests  himself  before  commencing  hia  work,  to  two  or  three.  An 
old  gentleman,  who  did  not  relish  this  reduction  in  the  legitimate  number  of 
these  garments,  heariug  Bannister  praised  for  the  excellent  manner  in  which 
he  performed  the  "First  Gravedigger,"  exclaimed,  testily,  "  All  a  mistake, 
sir — all  a  mistake!     He's  not  so  good  a  gravedigger  as  Emery  by  half-a-dozen 

waistcoats." In  a  debate  on  the  leather-tax,  in  1794.  in  the  Irish  House 

of  Commons,  tho  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Sir  John  Parnell),  observed 
with  great  emphasis,  ■'  that  in  prosecution  of  the  present  war,  every  man 
ought  to  give  his  last  guinea  to  protect  the  remainder.-'1  Mr.  Yaudeclure 
said,  that  "however  that  might  be.  the  tax  on  leather  would  be  severely  felt 
by  the  barefooted  peasantry  of  Ireland."  To  which  Sir  Boach  Boyle  replied, 
that  "  this  could  be  very  easily  remedied,  by  making  the  under-leather  of 

wood." If  n  tallow-candle  be  placed  iu  a  gun  and  shot  at  a  door,  it  will 

go  through  without  sustaining  any  injury ;  and  if  a  musket-ball  be  fired  into 
water,  it  will  not  rebound,  but  be  flattened  as  if  fired  against  a  solid  sub- 
stance. A  musket-ball  may  be  fired  through  a  pane  of  glass,  making  the  hole 
the  size  of  the  ball,  without  cracking  the  glass;  if  suspended  by  a  thread,  it 
will  mako  no  difference,  and  the  thread  will  not  even  vibrate.  Cork,  if  sunk 
two  hundred  feet  in  the  water,  will  not  rise  on  account  of  the  pressure  of  the 
water.  In  tho  arctic  regions,  when  tho  thermometer  is  below  zero,  persons 
can  converse  more  than  a  mile  distant.  Dr.  Jamieson  asserts  that  be  heard 
every  word  of  a  sermon  at  the  distance  of  two  miles.  We  have  written  upon 
paper  manufactured  from  iron,  and  seen  a  book  with  leaves  and  bindings  of 
the  same  material When  Mr.  Stephenson  was  asked  by  a  railway  com- 
mittee, lately,  whether  he  eould  make  a  railway  under  tho  Alps,  he  replied, 
"  Under  the  Halps,  mon  ?  Why.  yes.  I  could  make  a  tunnel  under  the  world, 
if  ye  liked — it's  merely  a  question  o"  pounds,  shillings  and  pence." 


NEW     PUBLICATIONS. 

The  American  Educational  Year  Book  por  1858.    Boston :  James  Robinson 

&  Co. 

Tho  second  volume  of  a  valuable  publication,  the  object  of  which  is  to  give 
brief  and  comprehensive  sketches  of  the  history  of  public  education  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country,  with  such  statistics  as  will  convey  a  correct  idea  of 
the  progress  of  instruction.  It  is  a  work  of  vast  labor,  conscientiously  per- 
formed.    The  curlier  pages  of  the  work  embrace  an  almanac. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Hugh  Miller.    By  Thomas  N.  Brown.    New  York : 

Rudd  &  Carietou.     1858.     12mo.     pp.  346. 

Tho  simple  announcement  of  this  volume  is  sufficient  to  attract  a  multi- 
tude of  readers.  In  some  respects,  Miller  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
men  of  the  19th  century.  Everything  which  came  from  his  pen  was  eagerly 
welcomed  in  America,  and  this  story  of  bis  life  aud  times  will  prove  agreeably 
attractive.    For  sale  by  Brown,  Taggart  &  Chase,  29  (Jornhill. 

Lily  White.     A  Romance.     By  Edwabd  Goodwin.     Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lip- 

pincott  &  Co.     1S5S.     12mo.     pp.  315. 

A  very  interesting  and  spirited  story,  with  vivid  sketches  of  Southern  life, 
intermingled  with  startling  adventures  in  Europe.  If  this  be  a  first  perform- 
ance, it  is  certainly  a  very  creditable  one,  and  a  good  augury  for  future  effort 
in  the  same  direction. 

Specimens  of  Douglas  Jerrold's  Wit.  Arranged  by  his  son.  Blanchard 
Jerrold.  Boston:  Ticknor,  Fields  &  Co.  1858.  12mo.  pp.  243. 
It  was  a  capital  idea  to  collect  into  one  volume  a  thousand  flashes  of  Jer- 
rold's genius — making  up  a  grand  literary  firework  display.  The  perusal  of 
this  work  will  disabuse  the  public  mind  on  one  point,  viz.,  that  Jerrold's  wit 
was  alwayB  scalding  and  scathing.  Much  of  it,  as  here  shown,  was  like  the 
harmless  play  of  sheet  lightning,  or  rather  like  sparkles  of  genial  sunlight. 

New  Music. — Russell  &  Richardson.  291  Washington  Street,  have  just  pub- 
lished "Good  Night  to  thee.  Dearest,"  a  serenade  for  four  voices,  words  by 
Frank  Myrtle,  music  by  F.  W.Smith;    "  Parting  Hymn,"  for  female  voices, 

words  by  Miss  Emeline  Dryer,  music  by  John  Freitog;  and  "  Les  Fcuillcs  d' 
Automno  Idylle,"  pour  piano,  par  G.  Marcailhou. 

Following  the  Drum.     A  Glimpse  of  Frontier  Life.     Bv  Mrs.  Yiele.     New 
York;  Rudd  &  Carlton,  310  Broadway.     12mo.     pp.  25G- 
A  delightful,  readable  volume!     Mrs.  Yiele  sketches  military  life  on  the 

frontier  as  it  is,  with  all  its  vicissitudes,  episodes  and  queer  characters,  with 
a  graphic  peu.  The  scene  lies  principally  iu  the  southwest.  We  predict  for 
this  spirited  work  a  complete  success.     For  sale  by  Brown,  Taggart  &  Chaso. 

The  Course  of  True  Love  never  did  run  Smooth.    By  Thomas  Bailet  Ald- 

rich.     New  York :  lludd  &  Carleton. 

An  Easteru  love  tale  with  a  tragic  ending — a  slight  storj',  on  which  "  Orient 
pearls"  arc  at  "random  strung."  Mr.  Aldrieh  has  been  very  h.*.ppy  in 
catching  the  passionate  spirit  of  the  East,  and  his  metrical  romance  might  bo 
taken  for  a  reserved  tale  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  never  before  published.  For 
sale  by  Brown,  Tuggart  &  Chase. 

American  Biography. — Gen.  Israel  Putnam.     By  George  Canning  Hill. 

Boston:  E.  0.  Libby  &  Co.     1858.    12mo.    pp.  270. 

Mr.  Hill  has  designed  this  biography  for  young  readers,  and  it  is  accord- 
ingly written  with  great  clearness  and  spirit.  Putnam's  career  is  graphically 
traced,  and  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  large  class  to  which  it  is  addressed. 
The  work  is  neatly  got  up  and  illustrated. 


General  Hews. 

The  mutiny  In  India,  it  appears,  is  not  entirely  queUcd,  notwithstanding 
the  numerous  defeats  of  the  rebels.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  tho  war,  that 
though  many  Sopove  aro  killed,  few  or  nono  are  taken  prisoners,  When  de- 
feated in  one  quarter,  they  fly  to  another,  without  disbanding  or  laying 
down  their  arms.  A  difficult  task  lies  before  Sir  Colin  Campbell  in  Rohi- 
bund.  As  a  wholo,  tho  kingdom  of  Oudo  is  still  hostile  to  the  British.  Nana 
Sahib,  reinforced,  threatens  to  meot  the  English  troops  in  the  open  field— and 
it  is  plain  to  see,  that  tranquillity  in  India  cannot  be  looked  for  at  a  very  near 
date. — The  new  queen  of  Portugal,  she  that  waa  Princess  Stephanie  of  Ho- 
henzollern,  has  been  paying  a  visit  to  Queen  Victoria,  and  receiving  those 
splendid  hospitalities  which  the  English  court  dispenses. — Tho  Duke  of  Mala- 
koff was  lately  feasted  by  tho  Army  and  Navy  Club,  in  London,  and  certainly 
had  no  reason  to  complain  that  his  reception  was  a  cold  one.  The  English 
officers,  in  their  speeches,  condemned  the  attempt  to  assassinate  the  French 
emperor  in  no  measured  terms. — In  France  there  has  been  lately  quite  an 
exhibition  of  spirit  in  the  legislative  corp3.  M.  de  St.  Paul  lately  made  a 
strong  speech  in  opposition  to  the  government  policy,  which,  though  softened 
by  the  Moniteur,  is  manly  and  independent. — The  eagerness  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon's  favorites  to  secure  foreign  appointments  is  looked  upon  as  indica- 
tive of  approaching  political  troubles.  Itats  leave  a  falling  house  or  sinking 
ship.  At  the  late  elections  in  Paris,  three  thousand  votes  were  thrown  asido 
because,  in  addition  to  the  names  of  the  candidates,  which  alone  are  admis- 
sible, there  were  epithets  expressive  of  political  feeling.  Five  hundred  re- 
jected ballots  read  "Jules  Favre,  Orsini's  bravo  defender." — Fulminating 
balls,  about  the  size  of  oranges,  have  been  detected  by  the  police  of  Paris. 
One  of  these,  it  was  thought,  would  blow  a  largo  house  to  atoms  in  exploding. 

A  Second  Electric  Telegraph. 

The  project  for  a  second  electric  telegraph  to  America,  so  as  to  destroy 
what  is  called  the  injurious  monopoly  of  the  original  company,  seems  to  bo 
assuming  a  definite  form.  The  new  association  is  to  be  called  the  European 
Submarine  Company ;  the  capital  is  to  be  £1.000,000  in  £20  shares.  Plymouth 
is  to  bo  the  point  of  departure  from  the  English  coast,  whence  it  is  to  pro- 
ceed, via  Cape  Finisterre,  Lisbon,  and  the  Azores,  to  Boston,  in  the  United 
States,  or  to  the  island  of  Bermuda,  and  thence  to  Cape  Hattcrns  and  North 
Carolina.  The  total  length  would  be  nearly  four  thousand  nautical  miles. 
Tho  promoters  state  that  they  have  received  certain  concessions,  with  exclu- 
sive privileges,  from  France.  Spain  and  Portugal.  It  is  also  suggested  that 
an  advantage  of  the  route  would  consist  in  the  fact  that  the  line  could  be 
continued  from  Lisbon  to  Gibraltar,  so  as  to  connect  with  tho  Indian  com- 
munication by  way  of  tho  Mediterranean. 

Kevival  of  the  Masque. 

For  a  long  series  of  years  the  masque — a  species  of  allegorical  drama — wns 
the  favorite  entertainment  throughout  England,  not  merely  at  court,  but 
with  the  aristocracy,  and  even  the  middle  classes  of  society.  This  species  of 
amusement  is  about  to  be  revived  under  the  auspices  of  a  ucble  duke,  assist- 
ed by  a  distinguished  amateur  of  fashion,  and  Messrs.  Thackeray,  Dickens, 
Planche.  and  others.  "  Comus  "  will  be  enacted,  subject  to  the  supervision 
of  Mr.  Charles  Kcan.  Scenery,  dresses  and  decorations  have  been  ordered  to 
be  made  without  regard  to  expense. 

Ingenious  Instrument. 

A  "  Postage  Stamp  Distributor"  has  been  invented  by  S.  Derham,  of  Wake- 
field. England.  This  instrument  is  intended  for  the  delivery  of  postage  or 
other  stamps  singly  to  purchasers,  so  as  to  dispense  with  the  attendance  of 
an  official  for  this  purpose  at  post-offices  A  penny  being  put  into  a  hole 
near  the  top,  unlocks  the  instrument,  and  allows  a  handle  to  be  used  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  protrude  from  between  two  rollers  a  single  stamp,  which  tho 
purchaser  tears  off  One  stamp  only  can  he  had  at  a  time,  and  a  half-penny 
or  a  smaller  coin  is  rejected. 

Fifty  Tears  in  Prison. 

A  rare  event  has  occurred  in  Saxony — the  release  of  a  convict  after  not 
fewer  than  fifty  years'  detention.  This  man  was  condemned  to  imprisonment 
for  life  for  having  formed  part  of  a  notorious  band  of  brigands,  and  was  sent 
to  tho  prison  of  Waldheim.  He  remained  there  until  recently,  when,  he  ob- 
tained a  pardon.  Notwithstanding  his  long  confinement,  he  is  in  good  health, 
and  he  has  returned  to  his  native  village  of  Leutersdorf  with  a  sum  of  two 
hundred  thalers,  the  product  of  his  labor  in  tho  gaol. 

Barey  Outdone. 

Amongst  a  herd  of  remounts  that  wero  brought  to  Kirkee,  near  Poonah, 
lately,  was. ono  most  obstreperous  little  nag.  A  tall  six  feet  front  rank  man 
of  the  Third  Dragoon  Guards  stepped  up  to  the  fractious  littlo  brute,  and 
without  much  ado  tucked  the  struggling  creature  under  his  brawny  arms, 
and.  amidst  the  cheers  and  laughter  of  the  whole  corps,  carried  him  .round 
the  parade-ground,  and  set  the  astonished  animal  down  again  as  tamo  as  ever 
Mr.  Rarey  could  have  made  him. 

Hindoo  Patriotism. 

A  letter  from  Calcutta  informs  us  that  a  highly  intelligent  Brahmin,  tho 
editor  of  a  newspaper  called  the  "Hindoo  Patriot,"  is  coming  to  England  as 
the  exponent  of  tho  views  of  his  influential  fellow-countrymen  in  the  metro- 
polis in  India.  Though  a  Brahmin, he  ie  venturing  upon  the  "black water," 
regardless  of  caste,  to  protest  against  the  cry  of"  India  for  the  English!" 

Chapel  at  Sevastopol. 

Important  sums  have  been  subscribed  in  Russia  for  the  construction  of  a 
chapel  at  Sevastopol,  iu  honor  of  those  who  fell  in  tho  defence  of  that  place. 
The  nobility  of  Livonia  have  subscribed  1000  rubles,  those  of  Couriand  as 
much,  the  Russian  Commercial  Corporation  of  Riga  1090  rubles,  and  the  Ger- 
man merchants  there  1000  rubles 

Strange  Accident  in  Prance. 

A  sad  accident  occurred,  recently,  at  the  hospital  of  St.  Etienne.  M.  Yer- 
eannc,  the  vicar,  was  under  the  gateway  talking  to  the  superieure.  when  ono 
of  the  sisters  rang  a  bell,  which  was  hung  about  twenty  feet  above  where  ho 
was  standing;  the  clapper  becoming  detached,  feU,  and,  si  rising  him  on  tho 
head,  killed  him  instantly. 

An  English  Puneral. 

An  extraordinary  scene  occurred  at  Birmingham,  at  the  funeral  of  a  woman 
who  had  drowned  herself  in  consequence  of  her  husband's  had  treatment.  A 
mob  from  1200  to  1500  persons  collected ;  and  the  husband,  threatened  with 
Lynch  law,  durst  not  attend  the  funeral.  His  sou  was  pelted,  hustled,  aud 
had  his  coat  torn. 

Population  of  Algeria. 

From  a  table  published  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Moniteur  Algeria,  it  ap- 
pears that  in  the  courso  of  last  year  the  European  population  of  Algeria  in- 
creased from  160,000  to  180,000.  That  augmentation  is  the  greatest  that  had 
taken  place  for  ten  years. 

Bribery  in  England. 

The  House  of  Lords  has  decided,  in  the  case  of  "Purton  v.  Slade,"  that 
payment  of  an  elector's  travelling  expenses  by  the  candidate,  or  by  his  au- 
thority, is  an  act  of  bribery. 

Paris  and  London. 

The  journey  between  Paris  and  London  was  brought  within,  10  3-4  hours 
on  the  1st  of  May.  A  fare  by  third-class  trains,  via  Boulogne,  has  been  es- 
tablished at  25s. 
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Basilt  Don*.— Thori:  in  DOt  ft  vlllnj<»  or  town  In  the  country  no  oumll,  but 

that  n.  ulub  of  twoivM  lubseriben  might  i>u  eaitly  obtained  ftre  "Ballon1! 

Plotorlnl," uud  tliu  wdi'K  )ji  thurf  pro.uir.-il  fur  crwih  at  ibont  SI  (17  n.  year, 
boBldosa gratis  topy  to  the  nonon  who  wndi  thow is  and  money.    Any 

ponOO  aoBlriog  to  form  a  Olub,  run  liavo  fl&nipli)  OOploB  sent  free  of  diarchy 

Bonding  u«  a  line  to  that  effect. 


JSiutorial  iBclange. 

Tlirco  tbouennil  emigrants  a  day  arc  pouring  into  the  territories 

by  way  of  tbe  Missouri  River. Tbe  New  Haven  Journal  fmyn 

tlnii  there  in  »  lady  now  living  in  Guilford  who  boa  seen  bur  great 
grandfather,  and  hor  groat  great  grandchild,  with  nil  tbo  siicces- 
Bivo  generations  between,  being  eight  generations.    The  great 

greatgrandchild  Uvea  in  Madison. A  rattlesnake  was  killed 

rocontly  in  a  nmirio  in  Illinois,  which  measured  eight  feet  in 
length,  had  thirty-seven  rattles,  and  weighed  thirty-three  and  a 

quarter  pounds. The   famous  .street  in   London   spelled   Pall 

Mall  is  pronouncod  Poll  Mull. A  threo  story  house  in  Phila- 
delphia fell  in  with  u  crash  recently,  burying  two  children  of 
Hugh  Sweeney,  who  Occupied  it,  in  the  ruins.  One  of  them  died 
n  few  minutes  after  being  taken  out. It  is  reported  in  Wash- 
ington that  old   and  extinct  Mexican  gubernatorial  seals  have 

been  used  to  forge  private  land  deeds  in  California, Among 

the  passengers  on  tbo  stenmer  City  of  Memphis,  on  n  recent  trip 
from  Cairo  to  New  Orleans,  were  somo  seventy  ministers  and 
elders  with  their  attendants,  proceeding  to  the  Presbyterian  Gene- 
ral Assembly  at  New  Orleans,  who  established  prayer  and  confer- 
ence meetings  on  board,  and  on  the  passage  raised  §500  by  sub- 
scription to  remunerate  the  captain  for  laying  tho  steamer  "to" 

on  tho  Sabbath. Tbo  Indianapolis  papers  find  fault  with  Gov. 

Willard  for  pasturing  his  cow  in  tho  State  Houso  yard.     Whose 

cow  would  they  have  postured  there? Bennett  Tyler,  D.  D., 

formerly  president  of  Dartmouth  College,  died  suddenly  at  East 

Windsor  Hill,   Conn.,   recently,   aged   74    years. During  a 

school  examination  in  tho  town  of  Alliance,  Ohio,  the  floor  gave 
way,  and  tho  audience  of  500  wero  dropped  in  a  heap  to  tbe  floor 
below.  A  girl  of  fourteen  was  instantly  killed,  and  another  of 
those  injured  has  since  died.  Many  were  very  seriously  in- 
jured.  In  wet  weather  the  necks  of  working  oxen  are  apt  to 

become  sore.  To  prevent  this,  rub  a  little  tallow  on  the  yoke 
and  bows. The  extent  of  tho  territory  and  variety  of  tho  cli- 
mate of  the  United  States,  may  bo  realized  in  the  fact  that  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  Texas  the  wheat  crop  is  now  ready  for  the  scythe, 

while  at  tbe  North  it  is  just  beginning  to  grow. There  is  said 

to  be  little  prospect  of  the  passage  of  the  general  bankrupt  law 
during  the  present  session  of  Congress. The  number  of  emi- 
grants who  arrived  at  New  York  from  January  1st  to  May  5th 
was  12,487.     The  arrivals  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last 

year  numbered  35,497. Tbo  rumor  that  Mr.  Burton  intends 

to  soon  retire  from  theatrical  management,  is  totally  without  foun- 
dation. Somebody  appears  to  bo  in  tbe  habit  of  getting  up  preju- 
dicial reports  concerning  his  future  doings  and  intentions. One 

Joseph  Ashcroft  was  fined  S3  and  costs  for  taking  a  pink  root 
from  tho  cemetery  lot  of  Benjamin  Hutchinson,  in  Manchester, 

N.  H. The  Messrs.  Winans  of  Baltimore  have  established  a 

factory  for  the  construction  of  iron  steamships,  and  have  begun  a 
ship  which  is  said  to  differ  in  all  its  mechanical  construction  from 
any  now  known.  A  difference  in  tho  motive  power  will  be  ob- 
served.  One  hundred  and  two  firms,  corporations  and  individ- 
uals in  Boston  aro  taxed  for  a  quarter  of  a  million  and  up- 
wards.  A  recent  convert  in  Boston  stated  that  some  years 

since  he  had  heard  Jenny  Lind  sing  "  I  know  that  my  Redeemer 
liveth,"  since  which  time  he  had  never  been  able  to  banish  the 
words  from  his  mind. 


Foreign  English. — Wchaveoftcn  been  amused  at  the  attempt 
of  foreigners  to  write  English.  Here  is  a  specimen— a  literal  copy 
of  a  card  circulated,  some  years  since,  by  a  hotel-keeper  of  Ghent : 
"  Mr.  Dewitt,  in  tho  Golden  Apple,  out  of  the  Brugcsgate  of 
Ghent,  has  the  honour  to  prevent  the  persons  who  would  come  at 
his  house,  that  they  shall  find  there  always  good  and  spacious 
Lodging,  a  Tablo  served  at  their  taste,  Wine  of  any  quality,  etc. 
Besides,  he  hires  Horses  and  Chaises  which  shall  be  of  a  great 
conveniency  for  the  Travellers ;  the  Bark  of  Bruges  depart  and 
arrives  every  day  before  his  door.  He  dares  flatter  himself  that 
they  shall  he  satisfied,  as  well  with  the  cheapness  of  the  price,  as 
with  the  cares  such  an  establishment  requires." 


The  tri-colored  Flags. — In  France,  the  tri-color  is  blue, 
white  and  red,  latitudinal,  or  parallel  with  the  staff— the  blue  be- 
ing attached  to  it,  and  the  white  in  the  middle.  In  Holland,  it  is 
red,  white  and  blue,  longitudinal,  or  at  right  angles  with  the  staff 
— the  red  uppermost.  In  Italy,  it  is  green,  white  and  red,  sus- 
pended the  same  as  in  Holland — green  uppermost.  In  Hungary, 
it  is  as  in  Italy,  but  inverted,  red  being  uppermost.  In  Belgium, 
red,  yellow  and  black,  longitudinal;  in  tho  German  States,  the 
same  colors,  longitudinal. 


Western  Pirates. — A  band  of  fourteen  Mississippi  pirates 
were  lately  caught  by  the  vigilance  committee  of  Prairie  du  Chicn, 
and  stolen  goods  to  the  amount  of  $5000  recovered.  With  a  hal- 
ter around  the  necks  of  some  of  thorn,  they  mado  a  freo  confes- 
sion, implicating  a  number  who  have  hitherto  stood  high  in  that 
community. 

California. — Tbo  San  Jose  Tribune  estimates  the  population 
of  California  at  597,000.  The  estimate  is  based  upon  the  returns 
of  the  local  assessors.  Of  this  population,  332,250  arc  Americans, 
33,500  Chinese,  15,000  French,  15,000  Mexicans,  10,000  Irish, 
2000  English,  and  about  4000  colored  persons. 
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There  are  37,000  persons  in  New  York  city  dependent  upon 
charity  for   u  itcnance. 

There  aro  855  orphans  in  Girard  College,  and  212  oppl 
arc  waiting  odmil  rfon. 

The  freedom  of  the  Charlestown  bridges  has  prompted  onr 
l !a  i  Bo  ti 'i.  fi to  agitate  Again  the  511 

The  legislature  of  Nova  Scotia  have  granted  £200  for  steam 
communication  between  Picton  and  Prince  Edward  [stand,  the 
present  season. 

Judge  Potter,  of  the  IT.  S.  Court  for  North  Carolina,  recently 
il.T.:i  M-fl,  occupied  ilio  station  jifly-xix  years,  lie  wan  appointed 
by  Thomas  Jenerson. 

The  deepest  shaft  sunk  in  California  is  upon  the  quartz  lode  of 
Hnyward  and  Robinson,  at  Sutter  Creek,  Mariposa  connty,  and 
is  815  feet  deep. 

Tbe  result  of  tho  crevasse  in  tbe  Mississippi  cannot  proni 
included  under  the  head  of  "  Movements  in  Heal  Estate. '     It  is 
simply  a  liquidation  of  unsettled  claims. 

Dr.  Livingstone  tells  us  that  the  yOUtfl  of  South  Africa  arc  not 
permitted  to  marry  a  wife  until  they  have  killed  a  rhinoceros  and 
endured  a  public  whipping,  which  scars  their  backs  for  life. 

The  Aroostook  Pioneer  mentions  a  cedar  shingle  twenty-two 
and  one  half  inches  wide,  to  be  seen  at  Presque  Isle,  and  considers 
it  worthy  of  notice  in  a  country  (Aroostook)  that,  according  to 
the  Richmond  Dispatch,  has  no  limber. 

The  Richmond  Enquirer  states  that  the  lady  of  cx-Prcsident  Tyler 
has  paid  into  the  treasury  of  tbo  Mount  Vernon  Association  four 
hundred  dollars  collected  by  her  in  Charles  City  county.  Mrs. 
Tyler  is  one  of  tho  active  members  of  the  association. 

Tuckerman,  tbe  mail  robber,  entered  the  Stato  prison  on  Thurs- 
day, the  13th  nit.,  to  commence  his  twenty-one  years  term  of  im- 
prisonment. He  requested  the  New  Haven  jailor  to  lay  away  his 
clothes  carefully  in  camphor,  so  that  he  might  have  them  when  ho 
came  out ! 

William  Cullcn  Bryant,  then  a  youth  on  Cummington  hills, 
wrote  the  ode  for  the  Northampton  celebration  of  the  4th  of  July, 
1814,  and  tho  Gazette  remarked,  in  printing  it,  that  he  was  "  a 
young  gentleman  to  whom  we  have  been  repeatedly  indebted  for 
iiis  elegant  and  poetic  effusions." 

The  Virginia  legislature  has  presented  a  sword  to  Lieutenant 
R.  B.  Pcgram,  for  the  gallantry  and  bravery  displayed  by  him  in 
attacking  and  defeating  a  fleet  of  piratical  Chinese  junks  in  the 
China  seas,  manned  by  three  thousand  men,  with  a  force  of  only 
one  hundred  and  fifty  men. 

Whoever  succeeds  in  inventing  a  machine  for  "cleaning  house," 
which  shall  be  under  such  control  that  it  will  "put  tilings  to 
rights"  without  creating  confusion  and  trouble,  will  confer  an  in- 
estimable benefit  upon  mankind,  and  should  be  immortalized  by 
a  statue  of  gold  made  from  his  own  profits. 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  reports  that  Mr.  James  E.  Murdoch, 
the  tragedian,  is  living  on  his  farm  in  Ohio,  enjoying,  to  his  heart's 
content,  the  sweets  of  the  life  of  a  farmer,  revelling  in  his  orchards, 
his  meadows  and  his  corn  fields,  without  a  thought  of  the  care  and 
anxieties  that  attend  upon  his  theatrical  profession. 

Two  colored  people  in  California,  who  had  quarrelled  about  a 
lady,  met  in  mortal  combat.  After  an  exchange  of  shots,  the 
sheriff  arrested  the  parties  and  carried  them  to  jail,  when  a  pistol 
bullet  was  found  flattened  out  and  lodged  in  the  wool  of  one  of 
tliti  combatants,  who  was  quito  unaware  of  having  been  at  all 
injured. 

A  witty  M.  P.,  celebrated  for  his  bon  mots,  has  said  that,  in  the 
late  discussion  in  Parliament  on  tbe  bill  for  legalizing  marriage 
with  a  deceased  wife's  sister,  all  the  speakers  had  forgotten  to 
urge  that  which,  in  his  opinion,  was  the  best,  if  not  the  only,  argu- 
ment in  its  favor — namely,  that  by  marrying  your  deceased  wife's 
sister,  you  can  have  only  one  mother-in-law  instead  of  two  ! 

George  H.  Atwood,  a  boy  employed  by  the  American  Telegraph 
Company,  found  a  package  containing  S660  at  the  corner  of  Court 
and  Washington  Streets,  Boston,  and  immediately  returned  the 
money  to  its  owners,  Messrs.  Clark  &  Gilraore.  After  refusing 
larger  amounts  that  were  offered  him  as  a  reward,  he  reluctantly 
received  ©10.     The  money  was  lost  by  an  express  messenger. 

A  man  named  Hall,  in  Almont,  III.,  after  attending  a  prayer- 
meeting  on  Sunday  night,  returned  to  bis  grocery  store,  filled  a 
box.  with  combustibles,  lighted  a  candle  in  the  centre,  locked  tho 
door  and  went  home.  When  the  candle  had  burnt  down  to  the 
combustibles,  they  ignited  ;  the  building  was  burnt,  and  a  fine 
block  adjoining.  Half  the  village  had  a  narrow  escape.  This 
was  done  to  secure  an  insurance  on  his  groceries  for  S1000. 

Tho  Philadelphia  North  American  says  the  successful  trips  of 
the  steamboat  James  La  Cathcart,  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canals,  is  likely  to  work  a  revolution  in  regard  to  canal  naviga- 
tion. The  Cumberland  Civilian  says  several  of  the  coal  compa- 
nies have  under  serious  consideration  the  idea  of  adopting  steam 
power  on  the  canal,  in  preference  to  the  present  horse  power. 
Four  boats  liko  the  Cathcart  are  now  being  built  for  tbe  Erie  Canal. 

We  have  just  seen  a  novel  application  of  tbe  photographic  art 
to  the  detection  of  forgery.  It  is  designed  by  Mr.  George  Stimp- 
pon,  the  expert,  and  executed  by  Southworth  &  Hawes,  and  con- 
sists in  magnifying  the  genuine  and  the  forged  writing,  so  as  to 
bring  into  bold"  relief  the  peculiarities  of  each,  which  can  thus  be 
presented  to  the  eyes  of  court  and  jury  with  prominence  at  once 
striking  and  decisive. 

A  small  cannon  ball  was  turned  up  by  a  ploughshare  upon  Mr. 
Benjamin  Fuelling's  farm  in  Maiden,  Mass.,  a  few  days  since.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a  small  cannon  ball,  or  grape  shot,  and 
has  the  appearance  of  having  been  fired  against  acetone  wall  or 
rock,  whereby  it  was  much  flattened.  The  mass  is  composed  of 
lead  mixed  with  bits  of  sheet  brass  cut  into  stars,  diamond-shaped 
pieces  and  littlo  strips.  Whero  it  originated,  no  one  can 
conjecture. 

Alexandre  Dumas  is  the  most  industrious  of  living  authors. 
He  says  : — "  I  have  learned  to  labor  for  labor's  sake,  and  not  for 
its  recompense.  Out  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  I  write  twelve,  I 
read  three,  two  are  appropriated  to  meals,  one  to  exercise,  and 
six  to  sleep.  Working  at  that  rate,  I  can  easily  write  fifty-two 
volumes  a  year,  one  per  week.  I  have  the  materials  of  a  thousand 
plays  and  romances  in  my  head.  I  only  need  the  time  to  write 
them  down." 

The  Secretary  of  tlte  Treasury  has  decided  that  flour  manufac- 
tured in  the  British  North  American  Provinces  out  of  wheat  the 
product  of  the  United  States,  cannot  be  imported  into  the  United 
States  free  of  duty,  it  not  being  imported  in  tbe  same  condition 
as  when  it  was  exported.  Neitlier  can  such  flour  be  imported  into 
the  United  States  under  ibe  reciprocity  treaty,  as  it  is  not  an  arti- 
cle of  the  growth  or  produce  of  said  provinces,  being  manufac- 
tured of  wheat  the  product  of  the  United  States. 
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Self-lore  exaggerates  our  faults  as  well  as  our  virtu-     — 

I  ■ 

B  ires  which  arc  "tho  con- 
stant bj                               ' 

....  The  virtue  ei  paganism  was  strength  ;  the  virtue  of  Chris- 
tianity is  obedience.—  i 

The  momeni  »  w  [with  hinuelf, ererybody 

else  is  dissatisfied  with  him. — Arab  Proverb. 

CM  ;!  0/  the  chief  rights  of  man.     Wc  judge 

an  old  man  with  indulgence. — Gotthe. 

Tbe  praises  Of  Othen  may  be  of  use,  in   teaching   ua  not 

what  we  are,  but  what  W0  ought  to  be. — Hare. 

Whoever  prostituted  bis  temperance,  piety  and  science, 

gathered  bis  harvest  into  a  heap  and  set  fire  to  it.— Sadi. 

....  It  is  easier  to  pretend  to  be  what  you  are  not,  than  to  bide 
what  you  really  arc ;  be  thai  can  accomplish  both,  bus  little  to 
learn  in  hypocrisy.— Zaeon, 

....  Wo  all  need  resistance  to  oor  errors  on  every  side.  Woo 
unto  us  when  all  men  speak  well  of  us  ;  and  woe  unto  us  when 
all  men  shall  give  way  to  u*  ! — Henry  Taylor. 

The  world  may  be  divided  into  the  sensual  and  the  relig- 
ious. Tbe  former  think  that  the  Creator  owes  them  a  happy 
life;  the  latter  think  that  they  owe  him  an  infinite  debt  of  duty. 
— /  roth  inrjh  a  m . 

....  One  might  as  well  attempt  to  calculate  mathematically 
the  contingent  forms  of  the  tinkling  bits  of  glnsw  in  a  kaleido- 
scope as  to  look  through  the  tube  of  the  future  and  foretell  its 
pattern. — Beecher. 

....  If  you  cannot  avoid  a  quarrel  with  a  blackguard,  let  your 
lawyer  manage  it  rather  than  yourself.  No  man  sweeps  bis  own 
chimney,  but  employs  a  chimney-sweep,  who  has  no  objection  to 
djirty  work,  because  it  is  his  trade. —  Cotton. 

....  As  in  literature  wc  shall  find  some  things  that  are  true, 
and  some  that  arc  new,  but  very  few  things  that  are  UjiIi  true  and 
new;  so  also  in  life,  we  shall  find  home  men  that  are  great,  and 
some  that  arc  good,  but  very  few  men  that  are  both  great  and 
good. — Lacon. 


Joker's  Euoget. 

"  Smoke  your  pipe,"  as  the  coal  said  to  the  stove. 

"Corn  bread?"  said  tbe  Irish  waiter,  "  wc  haven't  got  it; 
an'  isn't  it  corn  bafe  ye  mane?" 

What  is  that  which  goes  from  Boston  to  New  York  without 
moving  1     Railroad, 

Why  is  blindman's  buff  like  sympathy  '?  Because  it  is  a  fellow 
feeling  for  a  fellow-creature. 

"  Bob,  did  you  go  to  the  mines?"  "Yes."  "What  did  you 
dig  ?"     "  I  dug  home  as  soon  as  possible." 

Why  is  a  fashionablo  lady  like  a  rigid  economist  ?  Because 
she  makes  a  great  bustle  about  a  little  waist. 

Why  is  a  musquito  like  a  third  street  broker  ?  Because  he  never 
stops  bleeding  his  victims  till  some  of  them  smash  bwn. 

Can  a  young  man  let  his  light  shine  before  men  when  he  is 
constantly  "  blowing  it  out  "  in  taverns  and  saloons  ? 

Mrs.  Partington  has  seen  an  article  in  the  papers  bended,  "  Con- 
spiracy to  Murder  Bill."     She  wants  to  know  who  "  Bill"  is. 

A  new  article  of  gin  is  manufactured  in  New  York  that  must 
be  kept  in  bottles.     It  will  eat  out  of  barrels  in  fifteen  minutes. 

"I  say,  Mick,  what  sort  of  potatoes  are  those  you  are  plant- 
ing?" "Raw  ones,  10  bo  sure;  your  honor  wouldn't  be  thinking 
I  would  plant  boiled  ones." 

A  citizen  of  Hallowell,  Me.,  has  taken  a  fancy  to  the  head  of  a 
dog  that  howls  in  his  vicinity,  and  offers  a  reward  of  five  dollars 
for  a  sight  of  the  head,  minus  the  body. 

A  surgeon  once  waited  upon  an  eccentric  old  gentleman  with 
his  bill  for  medicines  and  visits.  The  patient  agreed  to  pay  for 
the  pills,  and  return  the  visits. 

Lord  Kenyon's  housekeeping  was  not  liberal,  nor  his  temper 
good,  and  Jekyll  summed  up  both  facts  by  saying,  "  It  is  Lent 
all  the  year  round  in  his  kitchen,  and  Passion  week  in  bis  parlor." 

"  I  aint  going  to  be  called  a  printer's  devil  any  longer,  no  more 
I  aint,"  exclaimed  our  filibuster  the  other  day,  in  a  terrible 
pucker.  "  Well,  what  shall  wc  call  you,  hey  ?"  "  Why,  call  mo 
a  typographical  spirit  of  evil,  if  you  please,  that's  all." 


THE  FLAG  OF  OUR   UNION. 

THE    FAVORITE    WEEKLY   MISCELLANEOUS     JOURNAL. 

DESIGNED  FOR  THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

This  long  established  and  well  known  weekly  paper,  after  twelve  ytars  o 
unequalled  prosperity  and  popularity,  has  become  a  '■household  word"  from 
Maine  to  California,  gladdening  the  fireside  of  rich  and  poor,  in  town  and 
country,  all  over  the  wide  extent  of  the  United  States.  It  should  be  a  weekly 
visitor  to  every  American  home,  because 

0s*  It  is  just  such  a  paper  as  any  father,  brother,  or  friend  would  intro- 
duce to  the  family  circle. 

O*  It  is  printed  on  the  finest  satin-surfaced  paper,  with  new  type,  and  in 
a  neat  and  beautiful  style. 

E7"  It  is  of  the  mammoth  size,  yet  contains  no  advertisements  in  its  eight 
aupcr  royal  pages. 

(d?"  It  is  devoted  to  news,  tales,  poems,  stories  of  the  sea,  discoveries,  mis- 
cellany, wit  and  humor- 
CC^*  It  is  carefully  edited  by  M.  M.  Ballou,  who  has  seventeen  years  of  ed- 
itorial experience  In  Boston. 

ET^*  It  contains  iu  its  large,  well  filled  and  deeply  interesting  pages  not  one 
vulgar  word  or  line. 

rXZ7=*  It  numbers  among  its  regular  contributors  the  best  male  and  female 
writers  in  the  country. 

[£?■  Its  tales,  while  they  absorb  the  reader,  cultivate  a  taste  for  all  that  is 
good  and  beautiful  in  humanity. 

\0^  It  is  acknowledged  that  the  good  influence  of  such  a  paper  in  the  home 
circle  is  almost  incalculable. 

O2*  Its  suggestive  pages  provoke  in  the  young  an  inquiring  spirit,  and  add 
to  their  store  of  knowledge. 

\y  Its  columns  are  free  from  politics  and  all  jarring  topics,  its  object  being 
to  make  home  happy. 

Oy  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  it  has  for  years  been  so  popular  a  favorite 
throughout  the  country. 

TERMS:— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,   one    year ?2  00 

4  subscribers,   '•        "    7  00 

10  "  "       "    1500 

Any  person  sending  us  twelve  subscribers  at  the  last  rate,  shall  receive  the 
thirteenth  copy  gratis. 

Any  postmaster  can  receive  a  copy  of  the  paper  to  bis  own  address  at  the 
lowest  club  rate.     (£7^  Sample  copies  sent  when  desired. 

(Cr"  One  copy  of  Tde  Flag  of  dob  Ckios,  and  one  copy  of  Ballod's  Picto- 
bial,  to  one  address,  for  So  50  a  year. 
Published  every  Saturday,  by  M.  M.  BALLOU, 

No.  22  Winter  Street,  Boston 
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MISS  AMY  SEDGWICK,  THE  CELEBRATED  ACTRESS. 

The  accompanying  portrait  is  that  of  a  lady  who,  though  quite 
young,  has  risen  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  theatrical  profession. 
Intellect,  originality,  versatility,  "from  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to 
sevoro,"  characterizes  her  impersonations,  while,  aa  her  likeness 
indicates,  she  is  possessed  of  the  raro  gift  of  beauty ;  a  beauty  at 
once  spirituelle  and  elevated.  There  is  something  in  her  face 
which  rominds  us  of  Mrs,  Julia  Dean  Hay  no.  Miss  Sedgwick  is 
now  creating  a  furore  in  London  like  that  engendered  by  the  early 
performances  of  Fanny  Kcmblc.  Like  her,  too,  she  will  probably 
visit  our  shores ;  for  an  engagement  in  the  United  States  now  en- 
ters into  the  hopes  and  plans  of  all  distinguished  European  ar- 
tistes. Amy  Sedgwick  was  born  in  Bristol,  England,  in  the  year 
1835.  It  appears  that  a  taste  for  the  stage  was  developed  in  her 
at  an  early  age,  and  that,  coming  to  London,  she  went  through  a 
regular  course  of  study,  and  first  tried  her  powers  in  amateur  per- 
formances. Her  first  public  appearance  was  at  Richmond,  in  the 
character  of  Julia,  in  "  The  Hunchback."  If  success  repays  its 
cost,  Miss  Amy  Sedgwick's  efforts  to  acquire  fame  have  not  been 
futile.  She  appeared,  and  at  once  existed  in  the  light  of  popular 
applause.  From  Richmond  sho  went  to  Bristol,  and  thcro  ac- 
cepted an    engagement 

with  Mr.  John   Chute,  

the  lessee  of  the  theatre. 
A  misunderstanding  oc- 
curring, Miss  Sedgwick 
only  appeared  for  one 
night  as  Mrs.  White,  in 
the  farce  of  that  name. 
An  amusing  incident, 
however,  m arked  this, 
her  solitary  appearance 
at  Bristol.  The  part  of 
Mrs.  White  is  an  insig- 
nificant one,  affording 
little  or  no  scope  for  the 
development  of  talent. 
Miss  Sedgwick,  resolute 
that  her  light  should  not 
be  entirely  extinguished 
by  the  Bristol  manager, 
introduced,  to  the  im- 
mense delight  of  the 
audience,  Sheridan 
Knowles's  brilliant 
sketch  of  the  chase,  from 
bispopularplayof  "The 
Love  Chase!"  The  good 
people  were  both  amaz- 
ed and  enchanted  by 
this  glowing  description 
of  horse  and  hound,  de- 
livered, it  seems,  with 
that  impassioned  ear- 
nestness, admirable  em- 
phasis and  distinct  enun- 
ciation which  have  since 
excited  the  boundless  en- 
thusiasm of  the  far  more 
critical  and  fastidious 
audiences^>f  the  Hay- 
market  Tfreatre.  Many 
Bristolians,  in  their  pro- 
vincial simplicity,  de- 
clared that  never  before 
had  Mrs.  White  been 
made  so  much  of ;  and 
probably,  till  this  day 
the  description  of  the 
chase  is  only  identified 
in  their  recollections 
with  the  adventures  of 
that  worthy  dame.  From 
Bristol  our  heroine  pro- 
ceeded to  Cardiff  where, 
as  Pauline  in  "  The 
Lady  of  Lyons,"  she 
created  a  great  sensa- 
tion. Mr.  Mosely,  the 
leader  of  a  circuit  com- 
prising the  populous 
towns  of  Huddersficld, 
Bradford  and  Halifax, 
made  her  an  offer  to  be- 
come his  leading  actress. 
This  she  accepted,  and 
stayed  with  him  for 
twelve  months.  The 
provincial  papers  criti- 
cising favorably  the 
young  lady's  talent  and 
performances,  Mr.  John 
Knowles,  manager  of 
the  Theatre  Royal,  at 
Manchester,  engaged 
her  for  that  establish- 
ment during  three  sea- 
sons, beginning  in  1855. 
At  the  great  capital  of 
the  north  she  obtained 
immediate  distinction 
and  celebrity,  the  result 

of  which  showed  itself  in  crowded  houses  and  a  full  exchequer,  for 
the  bare  appearance  of  Miss  Sedgwick's  name  in  the  play-bill  was 
the  sure  precursor  of  a  large  audience.  Among  her  numerous  ad- 
mirers was  the  Prince  of  Oude,  who  on  one  occasion  became  so 
enraptured  with  the  embodiment  of  Juliet,  that  he  presented  her 
with  a  superb  diamond  ring ;  whilst  the  inhabitants  of  Manches- 
ter, on  the  final  night  of  her  engagement  there,  previous  to  leaving 
for  London,  gave  their  favorite  across,  in  the  green-room  of  the 
theatre,  by  the  hands  of  Professor  Grcenbank,  a  testimonial,  con- 
sisting of  an  album,  and  a  purse  containing  one  hundred  guineas. 
The  time  was  now  arrived  when  Miss  Sedgwick's  fame  was  to 
receive  its  crowning  impulse.  Mr.  Buckstone,  having  discovered 
that  the  young  actress  was  something  more  on  the  stage  than  is 
required  by  provincial  audiences,  invited  her  to  the  Haymarket 
Theatre,  where  she  made  her  appearance  in  the  September  of 
1857,  as  Pauline,  in  "  The  Lady  of  Lyons."  The  first  night  Miss 
Sedgwick  created  such  a  sensation  as  since  the  days  of  Edmund 
Kean  has  rarely  been  known.  The  bewildered  critics  were  quite 
taken  aback.  Here,  at  last,  ivas  a  success  to  chronicle ;  here  was 
a  histrionic  phenomenon,  a  newly  discovered  star,  shining  with 
unsurpassed  brilliancy  in  the  dramatic  firmament,  come  to  shed 
its  lustre  upon  the  great  metropolis  !  We  need  scarcely  add  that 
her  success  was  complete — crowned  by  the  applause  of  the  house 
and  endorsed  by  the  approval  and  admiration  of  the  press.  Miss 
Sedgwick  then   essayed,   Constance,  in  "The  Love   Chase,"  a 


performance  that,  like  a  roynl  tiara,  sparkles  with  the  richest  gems. 
In  the  month  of  December  she  took  a  benefit  at  the  Haymarket 
Theatre,  and  for  that  occasion  played  the  high  tragic  part  of 
Adricnno  Locouvrour,  in  "The  Reigning  Favorite"  The  late 
Madamo  Rachel  had,  as  it  were,  made  this  character  her  own  ; 
and  to  attempt  it  by  another  actress  was  as  bold  an  undertaking 
as  that  of  a  rival  songstress  endeavoring  to  efface  the  recollection 
of  Grisi  in  Norma.  Nevertheless,  Miss  Sedgwick's  talent  broke 
down  every  prejudice ;  and  in  spite  of  a  slight  nervonsness  at  the 
moment,  she  electrified  the  andienco  by  her  energy.  She  depicted 
mortal  grief  in  such  vivid  colors  as  moved  the  most  accustomed 
play-goer  to  tears.  As  the  impassioned  Adricnnc,  abandoned  in 
her  love,  and  dying,  she  touched  the  hearts  of  all ;  and  at  the  con- 
clusion of  this  truly  grand  performance,  was  called  before  the  cur- 
tain, and  overloaded  with  bouquets  and  acclamations.  Another 
trial  was  now  in  store  for  Miss  Sedgwick — she  was  cast  for  the 
original  part  of  Hester,  in  Tom  Taylor's  clever  and  ingenious 
play  of  "The  Unequal  Match."  In  the  first  act,  Hester  appears 
as  a  simple  country  girl,  loving,  and  beloved  by,  a  fashionable 
town  gentleman,  Sir  Henry  Arncliffe.  The  second  act  presents 
her  as  married  to  him,  but  apparently  neglected  for  the  sake  of  a 
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heartless  and  intriguing  coquette.  The  plot  of  the  third  act  is 
laid  at  a  German  watering-place,  where  Arncliffe,  who  has  left  his 
wife  at  home,  is  flirting  with  her  more  accomplished  and  subtle 
rival.  New"s  reaches  them  that  the  German  duke  in  whose  terri- 
tory they  are  lingering,  has  fallen  deeply  in  love  with  a  young 
Englishwoman,  whose  beauty  and  accomplishments  have  com- 
pletely enthralled  the  prince's  heart,  and  turned  his  head.  Every 
attention  is  paid  to  her;  she  is  treated  as  the  queen  of  his  pigmy 
State,  and  curiosity  is  at  its  climax  amongst  the  visitors  at  the 
baths,  where  Arncliffe  is  staying,  to  see  this  prodigy  of  beauty 
and  this  leader  of  fashion.  The  army  is  marshalled  ;  the  whole 
place  turns  out  to  welcome  her;  and  in  the  heroine  of  this  trium- 
phal procession  Arncliffe  recognizes  his  own  wife,  now  metamor- 
phosed into  a  lady  of  fashion,  attired  with  supreme  elegance  and 
costliness,  and  affecting  the  coquettish  airs  of  her  rival  with  inim- 
itable success;  hut,  after  all,  causing  Arncliffe  to  regret  the  sim- 
ple, single-he  arte  d  nature  of  his  once  loving  wife,  now  perverted 
in  the  reckless  and  almost  brazen  coquetry  of  the  grand  duke's 
idol.  This  latter  character  is,  however,  only  assumed  by  Hester, 
for  the  purpose  of  regaining  Arncliffc's  affection  ;  and  he,  recog- 
nizing the  superior  charm  of  nature  over  artifice,  again  becomes  a 
fond  and  loving  husband.  The  first  portion  of  the  play  tests 
Miss  Sedgwick's  comic  powers ;  and  as  the  country  girl,  hearken- 
ing to  the  suit  of  a  wealthy  lover,  and  sketching  their  future  mode 
of  life,  she  played  with  so  much  archness  and  ingenuity  as  amused 


and  captivated  the  audience.  Tho  after  and  more  serious  scenes 
wore  characterized  by  grave  and  impressive  earnestness ;  whilst 
the  metamorphosis  from  tho  loving  and  affectionate  wife  to  the 
finishod  coquette,  was  achieved  with  that  thorough  artistic  skill 
which  can  alono  portray  nature  upon  the  stage.  The  triumph  of 
Miss  Sedgwick  was  complete ;  and  to  her  superb  acting  may,  in  a 
great  measure, be  attributed  the  success  of  "Tho  Unequal  Match." 
During  the  few  years  Miss  Sedgwick  has  been  upon  tho  stage,  sho 
must  have  sedulously  cultivated  her  art;  for  in  every  part  our 
young  actress  undertakes  there  is  &  remarkable  union  of  skill  and 
facility.  Culture,  wo  readily  admit,  will  do  great  things  for  men 
and  women  ;  but  culture  is  not  all.  If  it  were  so,  Voltaire  waB 
above  Shakspeare,  Gray  before  Burns,  Mengs  beyond  Correggio. 
But  we  know  the  reverse  of  this.  Culture  is  most  successfully 
exercised  on  original  capacity ;  but  with  greatnatural  gifts  there 
must  also  be  earnestness.  We  conceive  earnestness  to  be  the 
grand  characteristic  of  Miss  Sedgwick.  It  rises  from  her  acting 
like  water  from  a  fountain.  With  some  actresses,  with  those  who 
have  perfect  skill  in  their  art,  and  a  polished  elocution,  every  sen- 
timent resembles  a  piece  of  music,  with  its  eloquent  pauses,  its 
rich  combinations,  its  swelling  chords,  and  its  exquisite  fluency ; 

others,  with  a  coarse 
mechanical  power,  as  if 
they  were  endeavoring 
to  imitate  Shakspeare's 
"periwig  pated  fellow, 
tearing  a  passion  to  very 
tatters,"  torture  the  rich 
elements  of  humanity 
into  maimed  shapes.  In 
Miss  Amy  Sedgwick  we 
find  the  varied  tones  and 
utterance  of  the  tragedi- 
enne, the  calm  reflection, 
the  dramatic  persona- 
tion, the  enthusiasm, 
the  fire,  the  fervor,  and 
the  power  of  giving  the 
real  meaning  and  form 
to  the  many  colored 
beauties  which  we  meet 
in  those  tragedies  plac- 
ing before  us  a  mixture 
of  broken  joy  and  sharp 
sorrow.  But  though 
she  delineates  the 
warmth  and  fullness  of 
the  feelings  with  un- 
questionable excellence 
and  without  the  spas- 
modic exaggeration  ev- 
en in  passages  requiring 
marvellous  energy,  it 
is  perhaps  in  comedy 
that  she  is  pre-eminent. 
There  the  spirit  pervad- 
ing the  whole  imperson- 
ation is  pure,  feminine 
and  exalted.  Instance 
her  Beatrice.  Her  ideas 
and  sentiments  find  vent 
and  expression  in  sun- 
dry ways,  with  great 
force  and  curious  felici- 
ty, leaving  you  per- 
plexed as  to  the  extent 
of  her  natural  fertility. 
She  pours  out,  in  con- 
tinuous streams  of  vi- 
vacity, the  effusions  of 
gaiety,  wit  and  humor; 
she  adapts  herself  with 
equal  ease  either  to  the 
serious  or  the  comic. 
Speeches,  seemingly 
purposeless,  and  light  aa 
air,  on  the  tip  of  her 
tongue,  are  wafted,  like 
the  thistle-down,  on  the 
wings  of  the  wind,  to 
take  root  in  due  season 
in  the  heart  of  Benedict ; 
and  all  the  while  she  is 
developing  feelings  deep 
and  true.  The  form  and 
features  of  Miss  Sedg- 
wick please  the  eye. 
Her  person  is  most 
agreeable,  and  though 
in  her  face  there  may 
be  something  deficient 
from  what  the  ancient 
Greek  artists  and  sculp- 
tors would  call  regular- 
ly and  strictly  beautiful, 
any  one  at  all  convers- 
ant with  the  science  of 
physiognomy  must,  af- 
ter observing  the  mouth, 
eyes  and  forehead,  pro- 
nounce her  countenance 
that  of  a  woman  endow- 
ed by  nature  with  some  extraordinary  talent — shall  we  say,  that 
of  immediately  penetrating  the  passions  of  humanity,  the  inmost 
recesses  of  the  heart,  and  of  unveiling  nature  to  the  common  eye  ? 
Every  feature  of  Miss  Sedgwick's  fine  intellectual  countenance 
denotes  sagacity  and  meditation.  Her  form  is  superbly  sym- 
metrical, rather  above  the  average  height,  and  slightly  inclined  to 
embonpoint.  She  has  blue  eyes,  golden  brown  hair,  delicately  pen- 
cilled eyebrows,  a  smooth,  lofty,  broad  forehead,  and  finely  pro- 
portioned head;  a  mouth  indicating  the  resolution  to  conquer 
every  difficulty,  as  well  as  all  hearts,  and  teeth  of  singular  regu- 
larity and  whiteness.  Her  pleasing  countenance,  capable  of  every 
variety  of  expression,  is  indicative  of  great  good  humor  and 
benevolence,  not  belied  by  her  actual  character.  In  private  life, 
Miss  Sedgwick  attaches  to  herself  many  sincere  and  stedfast 
friends,  by  the  kindly  cheerfulness  of  her  disposition;  and  these 
friends  are  watching  with  gratified  pride  the  triumphant  career  of 
one  whose  future  is  assuredly  of  the  highest  promise.  The  queen 
is  also  one  of  Miss  Sedgwick's  enthusiastic  admirers  ;  and,  when- 
ever a  royal  visit  is  paid  to  the  Haymarket,  the  queen  invariably 
requests  that  the  piece  in  which  her  favorite  actress  appears,  shall 
not  commence  until  the  royal  box  is  occupied.  If  there  were  any 
diversity  of  opinion  in  the  criticisms  of  the  English  papers,  we 
might  doubt  the  actual  talent  of  this  new  star;  but  we  have  not 
yet  met  with  a  single  unfavorable  criticism,  and  we  may  safely  set 
her  down  as  actually  a  luminary  of  the  first  ordtw 
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SCENE  FROM  THE  NEW  PLAY  OF  "MIRALDA." 

Tho  scene  dolineated  on  this  page  was  sketched  for  us  by  Mr. 
Champney,  and  represents  tho  first  scene  of  M.  M.  Ballou's  new 
piny,  "  Miralda,  or  the  Justice  of  Tacon,"  now  performing  at  the 
Howard  Athonaium.  The  action  of  the  piece  occurs  in  and  about 
die  city  of  Havana,  during  the  year  1838,  and  the  location  of  the 
first  scene  is  in  tho  Plaza  de  Armas,  ono  of  tho  principal  resorts  of 
the  city.  Tho  characters  represented  in  our  sketch  are  the  Count 
Almonte,  a  wealthy  Cuban  noble  (W.  H,  Norton),  Miralda  Esta- 
tes, a  Creolo  cigar-girl  of  Havana  (Mrs.  Barrow),  Seth  Swap,  a 
Yankee  returning  from  tho  silver  mines  of  Mexico  via  Havana 
(Mr.  Owens),  and  Cecil,  a  dcrangod  market-woman  {Miss  Carr). 
In  the  background  are  seen  the  usual  representative  characters  of 


the  plaza,  Creolo  men  and  women,  negroes,  water-carriers,  etc. 
The  scene  opens  with  a  dance  by  some  of  the  characters,  followed 
by  a  short  dialogue  between  Miralda,  the  pretty  cigar-girl  and 
heroine  of  tho  piece,  and  Seth  Swap.  After  this,  Count  Almonte, 
a  dissipated  noble,  who  has  been  attracted  by  tho  beauty  of  the 
cigar-girl,  leads  her  to  the  front,  narrowly  watched  by  Seth  Swap. 
It  is  this  point  of  the  action  Mr.  Champney  has  selected  for  illus- 
tration. Almonte  approaches  Miralda  with  respect,  and  addresses 
her  in  the  complimentary  language  of  gallantry,  which  she  turns 
off  adroitly  and  modestly.  After  she  has  gone,  Seth  Swap  gathers 
confirmation  of  his  own  suspicions  from  the  muttered  words  of 
the  maniac,  and  a  sharp  passage  of  words  occurs  between  him  and 
Almonte.    In  the  next  scene  we  have  an  interview  between  Miralda 


and  her  lover,  Pedro,  a  boatman,  and  one  between  Miralda  and 
Almonte,  in  which  the  count  unmasks  his  purposes,  and  is  also 
confronted  and  baffled  by  Seth  Swap.  The  act  ends  by  the  arrest 
of  Miralda  by  a  file  of  soldiers  claiming  to  act  by  the  governor- 
general's  orders.  In  the  remaining  acts  the  fortunes  of  the  lovera 
are  wrought  out,  and  a  denouement  produced  by  oneof  those  sud- 
den, decisive  acts  for  which  Tacon,  the  famous  governor-general 
of  Cuba,  was  celebrated.  We  cannot  reveal  this  coup  ifcUU  with- 
out anticipating  too  much  for  those  of  our  readers  who  may  feel 
disposed  to  go  and  seo  for  themselves  our  senior  editor's  first  at- 
tempt at  play-writing.  We  may  at  least  be  permitted  to  say  that 
the  play  is  original,  has  been  mounted  with  great  taste  and  liber- 
ality, and  admirably  performed  by  the  company  of  the  Athca»om. 
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STRUGGLES  OF  THE  HEART. 


A    ROMANCE    OF    REAL    LIFE. 
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I  CONTINUED.  J 

CHAPTER  IX. 

A     RAT     OF     SUNLIGHT. 

Tin-:  baffled  conspirator  cast  upon  the  young  man  a  look  of 
uttor  hatred  and  baffled  fury,  and,  weakened  by  the  violence  of 
bis  own  passions,  be  sank  into  a  chair,  entirely  helpless.  His 
lips  moved,  but  no  words  came  forth. 

"And  you,  Mark  Collard,  leave  that  door !"  exclaimed  Roland, 
turning  to  tho  latter  as  he  still  stood  braced  hard  against  the  door. 

The  bnrly  ruffian  hesitated  an  instant  as  he  viewed  the  slight 
form  of  him  who  thus  faced  him ;  but  the  sharp  click  of  the  locks 
as  they  sprang  back  struck  on  his  ear,  and  with  a  muttered  curse 
he  shrunk  away. 

Roland  gained  tho  door,  threw  it  open,  and  after  replacing  his 
weapon,  turned  to  say  a  last  word  to  those  whom  he  had  so  com- 
pletely foiled. 

"And  now,  Paul  Oswald,  I  shall  leave  you.  You  see  yourself 
baffled,  beaten  at  your  own  game,  and  now  you  may  pursue  such 
other  villanies  as  best  suit  your  evil  nature.  What  I  have  learned 
during  this  strange  interview  material^  changes  our  positions.  I 
fear  you  no  longer.  Your  contemplated  baseness  has  recoiled  on 
your  own  head,  and  leaves  me  in  possession  of  knowledge  which 
may  prove  a  terrible  instrument  of  vengeance.  Of  the  nature  of 
the  power  by  which  you  have  thus  far  detained  me  here,  I  know 
nothing ;  yon  may  still  threaten  and  menace,  but  let  me  tell  you, 
that  power  has  little  dread  for  me  now,  independent  as  I  have 
proved  myself  to-day.  "Work  away,  Paul  Oswald.  Plot,  plan 
and  execute  your  villanies ;  but  I  tell  you  now,  beware !  For 
every  blow  given,  you  shall  surely  receive  ono ;  and  if  my  power 
shall  fail  first,  I  will  still  struggle  against  you  to  the  death.  This 
is  my  last  moment  in  your  house." 

The  crest-fallen  plotters  heard  the  sound  of  his  steps  in  the  hall, 
but  only  with  the  closing  of  the  outside  door  did  their  faculties 
return  to  them. 


The  day  succeeding  the  one  upon  which  the  events  of  the  last 
two  chapters  occurred  was  almost  as  beautiful  as  those  of  early 
summer ;  the  air  was  soft  and  balmy,  and  the  gentle  south  wind 
Beemed  to  increase  the  geniality  of  the  atmosphere. 

Again  we  change  our  scene,  and  now  invito  the  reader  to  ac- 
company us  to  the  home  of  Philip  Waldron.  The  afternoon  of 
which  we  6pcak  was  half  advanced  toward  its  end,  and  everything 
about  the  mansion  was  hushed  and  quiet. 

In  the  garden,  some  distance  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  was  a 
small  arbor,  built  in  lattice-work,  and,  save  the  entrance,  covered 
with  festoons  of  grape-vines.  Here,  upon  this  pleasant  May  after- 
noon, was  seated  a  young  girl,  a  woman  almost,  both  in  years  and 
appearance.  Her  age  was  apparently  eighteen ;  certainly  it  could 
not  have  differed  widely  from  it. 

In  speaking  of  Helen  Waldron  in  a  former  chapter,  we  remarked 
that,  should  the  promise  of  her  girlhood  he  fulfilled,  a  few  years 
would  find  her  a  true  and  lovely  woman.  That  promise  has  been 
fulfilled — nay,  exceeded.  Helen  Waldron  is  now  before  us,  beau- 
tiful as  a  poet's  pure  ideal  of  loveliness  beautiful  in  the  perfec- 
tion of  those  charms  and  graces  which  have  expanded  and  grown 
with  her  growth  ;  beautiful  in  the  excellence  of  her  womanly  heart 
which  finds  full  play  in  the  sweet  expression  of  her  face  ;  beau- 
tiful, in  short,  in  all  those  winning  ways  which  belong  alone  to 
beauty,  and  which  render  almost  holy  the  person  of  their  possessor. 

She  was  now  seated  in  the  arbor;  a  book  which  she  had  been 
reading  lay  at  her  feet,  where  she  had  dropped  it,  and  her  hands 
were  clasped  together  upon  her  lap.  She  was  thinking,  but  what 
were  the  subjects  of  her  thoughts,  it  would  be  hard  to  say.  Oc- 
casionally a  faint,  half  smile  flitted  over  her  face,  which  was  inva- 
riably succeeded  by  an  expression  of  deeper  and  more  perplexed 
thought.  She  had  sat  thus  for  some  moments,  when  a  heavy 
crashing  of  the  bushes  near  by  aroused  her,  and  Bhe  started  up 
and  looked  eagerly  and  inquiringly  toward  the  entrance. 

The  shadow  of  a  man  fell  between  her  and  the  sunshine,  and 
next  the  form  of  Mark  Collard  appeared,  standing  in  the  doorway. 
Helen  was  at  first  startled  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  stranger, 
but  rising  from  her  seat,  she  calmly  inquired  why  he  intruded 
upon  her  privacy.  Collard  attempted  a  smile,  which  more  resem- 
bled a  wicked  leer,  and  assuming  a  tone  of  familiarity,  he  said : 

"  I  don't  want  j-o  to  be  skeercd,  leddy,  for  I  don't  mean  to 
hurt  ye." 

"But  what  do  you  wish,  and  why  do  you  intrude  upon  me 
thus  ?"  asked  Helen,  gazing  upon  the  evil  countenance  of  the  man, 
and  feeling  a  slight  tremor  of  apprehension  at  her  heart. 

"  I'm  just  about  to  explain  the  why  of  the  matter,  leddy,  and  I 
want  yo  to  listen  to  me  while  I'm  speaking  to  ye.  You  see,  the 
case  is  like  this — " 

Here  he  stopped  abruptly,  and  fixed  his  eyes  with  a  stare  of 
undisguised  admiration  upon  the  countenance  of  Helen.  The 
latter,  becoming  alarmed  at  :he  man's  persistence,  rose  and  hasti- 
ly attempted  to  pass  by  him  and  'cave  the  arbor. 


"Not  so  fast,  my  bird;  you  mustn't  fly  yet,"  said  Collard, 
barring  the  entrance  against  her  escape.  "Stay  a  bit,  and  hear 
mo  out." 

"  Who  are  you,  sir?"  cried  Helen,  all  her  indignation  aroused 
by  tho  villain's  strango  manner  of  proceeding,  at  the  same  time 
sinking  back  upon  the  seat. 

"  You  shall  know  all  in  good  time,"  replied  Collard,  in  tho 
same  tone.     "  Do  you  remember  my  face?" 

Helen  looked  again  into  his  face,  but  she  could  detect  nothing 
familiar,  either  in  its  outlino  or  expression.  A  grim  smile  passed 
over  his  countenance,  and  bo  continued  : 

"  I  see  you  don't  remember  mo,  leddy,  but  I  haven't  forgot  you. 
I  saw  you— let  mo  sco,"  ho  said,  counting  on  his  fingors ;  "  four, 
yes,  five  years  ago.  You  was  a  little  gal  then,  but  you  was 
mighty  han'sum,  almost  as  han'sum  as  you  bo  now.  Don't  you 
remember  ?  That  was  when  I  came  after  young  Forester- — Roland 
Forester ;  and  that  puts  mo  in  mind  of — " 

"Roland  Forester  1"  exclaimed  the  fair  girl,  starting  up  and 
forgetting  for  a  moment  the  dark  import  of  Collard's  words. 
"  Where  is  he  ?     Do  you  know  anything  of  him  ?" 

"Never  mind  him,"  replied  Collard,  impatiently.  "  He's  safe, 
or,  at  least,  be  will  be  in  an  hour  or  two  when  I  get  my  paws  onto 
him  again.  I  want  to  tell  you  about  yourself.  Well,  as  I  was 
saying,  you  looked  han'sum  then,  but  you're  as  pretty  as  a  picter 
now.  I've  seen  ye,  one  time  and  another,  and  I  can't  keep  ye 
out  of  my  mind ;  so  I've  decided  to  make  you  Mrs.  Collard,  so  I 
can  have  the  pleasure  of  yer  company  all  the  time." 

Helen's  look  of  fear  gradually  changed  to  scorn  as  she  listened 
to  his  words,  and  in  as  firm  a  tone  as  she  could  command,  she 
said  : 

"Leave  this  place,  sir,  or  I  will  call  for  assistance!  How  dare 
you  insult  me  in  this  manner,  and  on  my  father's  grounds  ?" 

"  If  you  make  one  loud  noise,"  said  Collard,  in  a  more  sinister 
tone  than  he  had  yet  used,  "  I'll  fasten  this  in  yer  mouth !"  at  the 
same  time  exhibiting  a  gag.  "  I  seo  how  it  is ;  you've  got  your 
eye  on  young  Forester,  but  I'm  not  to  be  balked  by  him.  I'll 
stop  his  game ;  if  I  don't — what !  stop  !" 

His  last  words  were  caused  by  a  sudden  movement  of  Helen. 
She  now  fully  comprehended  the  whole  terror  of  her  fearful  posi- 
tion, alone  and  in  the  power  of  the  villain  whom  she  recognized 
as  one  of  the  abductors  of  Roland.  Raising  her  voice,  she  called 
the  name  of  her  father  in  as  loud  a  tone  as  she  could  command. 
Collard  sprang  forward,  as  if  to  execute  his  threat,  and  had 
already  laid  his  hand  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  fainting  girl,  when, 
with  a  yell,  he  staggered  back  and  fell  to  the  ground. 

Helen  raised  her  eyes  at  this  unexpected  turn  of  affairs,  and 
gazed  half  fearfully  upon  tho  strange  scene  before  her.  Mark 
Collard  lay  at  full  length  upon  the  ground,  and  over  him,  his  hat 
off  and  his  eyes  flashing  indignantly  upon  the  discomfited  ruffian, 
a  young  man  was  bending,  his  hands  grasping  the  heavy  stick 
which  he  had  so  powerfully  wielded  in  her  defence.  Even  in  that 
moment  of  excitement  and  peril,  she  could  not  repress  her  invol- 
untary admiration  of  her  heroic  champion;  but  just  as  she  was 
about  to  express  her  thanks,  Collard  opened  his  eyes,  and  with  a 
heavy  groan  arose  from  the  ground.  The  blood  trickled  from  his 
temple  over  hie  check,  and  the  rage  expressed  by  his  inflamed 
countenance  can  far  better  be  imagined  than  described. 

"Ha!"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  gleam  of  malignant  triumph,  "I 
have  ye  both  in  my  hands;  and  you,  youngster,  shall  suffer 
well  for  this  blow.  Back  you  go  to  Oswald,  and  there  you  shall 
stay ;  no  fear  of  your  escapin'  agen.  Here,  Atkins,  Crosby — "  he 
cried,  placing  his  head  without  the  door. 

"  Stay,  Mark  Collard  !"  exclaimed  the  young  man.  "  You  and 
Oswald  have  rendered  mo  desperate ;  back  again  I  will  never  go 
alive.  Now  mark  me :  here  is  the  pistol  with  which  I  menaced 
you  yesterday ;  approach  but  one  foot  within  this  arbor,  or  order 
your  companions  to  do  so,  and  I  will  shoot  you  down  with  as  lit- 
tle mercy  as  I  would  a  dog  !  Bo  warned ;  the  first  shot  will  bring 
assistance  from  yonder  mansion  ;  and  even  if  I  were  compelled  to 
struggle  alone,  you  should  pass  over  my  dead  body  ere  you  could 
harm  this  lady.  And  now  go  !  Already  have  I  spared  you 
twice  ;  beware  of  the  third  attempt !" 

The  speaker  advanced  till  the  muzzle  of  his  pistol  almost 
touched  the  head  of  Collard.  The  latter  started  back,  and  shak- 
ing his  clenched  hand  towards  his  opponent,  exclaimed : 

"  You've  the  best  of  it  now,  youngster,  but  this  wont  be  tho  last 
of  it !  This  blow  shall  be  remembered  ;  I  say  it  shall  be  remem- 
bered. And  if  I  don't  revenge  it  before  another  six  days  have 
passed,  then  call  me  coward !" 

The  ruffian  and  his  confederates  turned  away.  The  champion 
maintained  his  post  by  the  door  until  the  three  had  disappeared  in 
the  bushes,  and  then  turning  to  Helen,  he  said  : 

"Fear  not,  lady ;  they  cannot  harm  you  now.  I  heard  your 
cries  as  I — " 

Ho  suddenly  stopped  and  advanced  nearer. 

"  Surely  I  am  not  mistaken  !  Helen — Helen  Waldron,  don't 
you  remember  me?"  he  cried,  in  a  tremulous  voice. 

For  a  moment  the  other  gazed  upon  his  face,  and  then  holding 
out  her  hand,  exclaimed  in  a  low  though  joyous  tone : 

"Roland — Mr.  Forester,  can  it  indeed  be  you  ?  I  do  remember 
you  !" 

The  young  man  grasped  her  proffered  hand  with  a  fervent  pres- 
sure, and  for  a  moment  neither  spoke ;  both  wrere  busy  with  their 
thoughts.     Roland  first  broke  tho  silence. 

"And  my  mother,  Helen,  is  sho  well?" 

"  Yes,  sho  is  well,  and  speaks  of  you  often.  You  have  not  seen 
her  in — how  long  ?" 

"Five  years ;  five  gloomy,  fearful  years  have  passed  since  that 
terrible  night.     Do  you  remember  it  ?" 

With  a  shudder  she  answered  in  the  affirmative. 


"  Sit  hero  with  me,  Helen,  upon  this  bench,"  said  Roland.  "I 
havo  much  to  say  to  yon." 

With  a  faint  blush  the  young  girl  complied,  and  Roland  con- 
tinued. He  spoke  to  her  of  what  had  occurred  during  tho  long 
interval  since  he  had  first  seen  her,  of  his  connection  with  Oswald 
and  Collard,  and  of  his  escape  of  the  day  before. 

"And  now,  Helen,"  he  concluded,  "  I  am  free — free  at  last.  I 
feel  my  strength.  Mark  Collard  may  track  mc,  but  I  fear  him 
not ;  Paul  Oswald  may  plot,  but  he  shall  be  met  in  his  plans." 

"And  are  you  at  liberty,  Roland?  Will  you  not  go  back  to 
that  dark  and  terrible  Oswald  ?" 

"Never  while  I  live." 

"  Then  you  will  stay  with  us ;  you  will  make  your  home  with 
us.     O,  how  happy  we  shall  bo !" 

Roland  cast  a  scrutinizing  glanco  upon  her  face,  which  was 
radiant  with  joy.  With  a  sudden  impulso  he  took  her  hand  in 
his,  and  spoke  as  follows,  in  a  low,  musical  voice  : 

"Helen,  do  you  remember  the  words  which  you  spoke  to  mo 
upon  that  night  as  wo  sat  together  before  the  fire  ?  Do  you  re- 
mera'ier  how  you  promised  to  be  my  friend,  when  friends  I  had 
none  ?  It  was  the  compact  of  children,  but  in  my  eyes  it  has  ever 
been  sacred ;  that  brief  moment  of  joy  cast  a  sunlight  of  happi- 
ness over  my  soul,  which  all  this  after- darkness  has  not  been  ablo 
to  efface.     Speak,  Helen  ;  do  you  remember  it  ?" 

He  bent  his  head,  and  caught  the  faintly-spoken  "yes  "  which 
she  uttered.  Her  hand  still  lay  passively  in  his,  and  emboldened 
by  the  reception  of  his  words,  he  went  on  : 

"  My  thoughts  are  so  mingled  that  I  can  hardly  tell  in  what 
words  to  speak  all  that  I  feel ;  but  this  secret  must  now  come 
forth.  I  can  hide  it  in  my  breast  no  longer.  Helen — dear  Helen, 
have  you  ever  thought  of  the  joy  which  the  mariner  feels  when  he 
looks  out  in  the  blackness  of  the  storm  and  sees  the  beacon-light 
flashing  wide  over  the  dreary  waste  of  waters  ?  If  you  have,  you 
can  know  all  that  I  have  felt  when  thinking  of  you.  The  fato 
which  darkened  around  me  seemed  pitiless  ;  my  sorrow,  my  agony 
was  often  greater  than  I  could  bear ;  yet,  through  all  the  darkness 
of  this  dreary  night  of  woe,  my  eyes  have  been  fixed  upon  the 
beacon  whose  steady  burning  cheered  my  sinking  heart." 

"And  that  beacon  ?"  said  the  fair  girl,  raising  her  tearful  eyes. 

"  Was  the  hope  of  your  love!  Yes,  Helen,  I  love  you;  I  have 
loved  yon  with  a  constancy  that  knew  no  forgetfulness.  Speak  to 
me,  Helen  ;  tell  me  if  I  have  presumed  too  far  in  this." 

His  passionate  appeal  met  with  no  answer.  A  stern  look  of 
agony  stole  over  his  face  as  he  again  addressed  her. 

"  Speak  to  me,  Helen !" 

A  tear  fell  upon  his  hand.  With  the  energy  of  despair,  he  cast 
himself  back  upon  the  seat,  and  groaned  aloud. 

"  God  help  me  now !"  h$  murmured,  in  a  choking  voice.  "  O 
that  I  should  have  thus  built  my  hopes  upon  a  false  foundation ; 
that  I  should  thus  have  leaned  upon  a  broken  reed !" 

"  Roland !" 

He  started  as  the  sound  came  to  his  ear. 

"  Roland,  look  up  !" 

Ho  did  so.  Helon  Waldron  had  risen  from  her  seat,  and  now 
stood  before  him ;  the  tear-marks  were  still  visible  upon  her  face, 
but  a  smile  of  strange  joyousness  had  broken  through. 

"  Roland,  can  you  wonder  at  my  emotion?  You  have  spoken 
to  me  words  which,  have  fallen  on  my  heart  with  all  the  refreshing 
power  of  the  dew  upon  the  flowers ;  you  havo  uttered  fervent 
thoughts,  and  I  have  wept — wept  because  those  thoughts  were  so 
truly  the  counterpart  of  my  own  ;  wept,  yes,  I  will  confess  it — 
wept  from  happiness.  If  you  love  me,  Roland,  if  your  heart  goes 
forth  to  me  as  mine  does  to  thee,  then  take  me ;  I  am  thine !" 

His  eyes  met  hers,  and  in  an  instant  she  was  clasped  in  his  pro- 
tecting arms.  One  kiss  he  pressed  upon  her  cheek,  and  then  she 
hid  her  face  upon  his  shoulder. 

The  clouds  still  hung  darkly  around  their  path,  but  they  heeded 
them  not.  A  ray  of  sunlight  had  at  last  penetrated  the  gloom ; 
tho  friendship  of  childhood  had  been  consummated  by  the  undy- 
ing love  of  a  later  day,  and  they  looked  forward  to  the  future  with 
brave  hearts ;  happy  in  themselves,  and  happy  in  the  immensity 
of  their  boundless  love. 


CHAPTER  X. 


A    STRANGE    PEOCEEDING. 


Of  tho  meeting  of  Roland  Forester  and  his  mother  we  will  not 
speak.  We  can  better  imagine  than  describe  tho  overflowing  full- 
ness of  her  desolate  heart  as  she  clasped  him  again  to  her  breast, 
and  again  listened  to  the  music  of  his  voice.  The  meeting  was  a 
green  spot,  an  oasis  in  the  desert  of  her  life,  clouded"  as  it  still  was 
by  the  doubts  and  fears  which  rested  on  the  future. 

"And  now,"  said  Roland,  after  explaining  to  his  mother  and 
the  Waldrons  the  cause  of  bis  flight  from  the  house  of  Oswald, 
"  I  am  here.  What  may  be  the  result  of  my  course,  I  cannot  yet 
attempt  to  decide ;  but  from  the  prompt  pursuit  of  Collard  and 
his  ruffians,  I  fear  that  Oswald  is  prepared  for  bold  and  speedy 
measures." 

"  I  have  noticed  Collard  skulking  round  several  times  lately, 
but  be  has  been  careful  to  keep  out  of  my  way,"  ohserved  Philip 
Waldron.  "  But  what  you  say  of  Oswald's  confession  in  regard 
to  the  property,  does  not  surprise  me  in  the  least;  I  was  as  cer- 
tain of  it  as  if  I  had  witnessed  the  deed." 

Roland  had  already  explained  the  feeling  which  existed  between 
him  and  Helen,  to  the  parents  of  the  latter,  and  had  received  full 
sanction  and  warm  encouragement.  Later  than  this,  when  he 
found  himself  alone  with  his  mother,  he  had  ventured  to  open  the 
subject  to  her.  A  quick  look  of  pain,  almost  of  agony,  flitted 
over  her  features,  and  she  replied  : 

"  0,  Roland,  I  would  that  this  thing  had  not  happened!    In 
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tfto  midst  of  this  doubt  aud  danger,  you  should  not  surely  think 
of  love." 

"And  wli ;  'Do  you  not  lovo  Helen  1    Is  she  not 

already  a  daughter  to  you?" 

"  Not  that,  not  that !  She  is  indeed  all  that  I  could  ask  ;  and 
had  your  choice  fallen  in  a  happier  season,  I  could  bleu  you  for 
it.  lint  now,  menaced  and  threatened  OS  you  are,  you  should — 
you  must  dismiss  this  lovo,  at  least  for  a  time." 

"Mother,"  responded  Roland,  "until  my  way  lies  open  und 
clear  heforo  me,  I  should  bo  guilty  of  a  deep  wrong  to  seek  to 
unite  the  fate  of  Helen  Waldron  with  my  own.  But  now  her 
lovo  is  a  consolation  ;  it  is  happiness  to  me,  and  I  look  forward 
to  its  confirmation  in  the  future.     Am  I  wrung  in  this?" 

"No,  no,  my  son  ;  you  are  right.  I  only  wished  to  warn  you. 
But  who  can  tell,  who  can  know  what  the  future  will  bring 
forth  *" 

"But  do  you  fear  Oswald  now  as  much  ns  you  did  V*  asked 
Roland,  anxiously. 

"  I  know  not;  I  cannot  tell.  What  you  have  told  mc  puzzles 
me  strangely.  Perhaps  ho  may  not —  hut  I  cannot  tell ;  I  can  only 
hopo." 

Roland  saw  that  his  mother  was  agitated,  and  ended  the  con- 
versation. But  bis  mother  was  strangely  affected  by  his  words, 
and  now  and  then  ho  caught  her  glance,  which  seemed  more 
strange  and  mournful  than  ever  before. 

Roland  retired  early  that  night,  for  tho  physical  labors  and  men- 
tal excitcmonts  of  the  last  two  days  had  been  such  as  to  leave  him 
weak  and  oxhaustcd.  In  spite  of  his  exhaustion,  however,  bo 
could  not  sloop  immediately,  but  lay  awake,  thinking  of  Helen 
Waldron.  At  last  his  eyes  closed  in  a  sound  slumber;  but  more 
than  once  n  pleasant  smile  hovered  about  his  mouth,  and  in  his 
dreams  he  uttered  the  namo  of  her  he  loved  so  well. 

The  old  clock  in  the  comer  of  the  kitchen  struck  tho  hour  of 
nine,  and  Philip  Waldron,  always  tho  last  of  the  household  to 
retire,  carefully  covered  the  ashes  in  the  fire-place,  and  took  up 
his  candle  to  retire  to  bed.  As  ho  gained  tho  head  of  the  stairs,  a 
slight  noise  from  tho  front  hall  of  the  building  struck  on  his  ear, 
and  he  paused  a  moment  in  an  attitude  of  listening.  It  was  not 
repeated,  howover,  and  concluding  that  his  imagination  had  de- 
ceived him,  he  entered  his  chamber  and  closed  the  door. 

Half  un  hour  elapsed,  and  the  house  had  become  silent.  The 
lights  were  all  extinguished ;  outside,  the  night  was  calm  and 
clear,  not  a  breath  of  wind  stirring  to  make  a  sound.  Then  a 
faint  creak  camo  with  tho  cautious  opening  of  the  door  leading 
from  the  sitting-room,  and  with  slow  and  carefal  steps,  a  man 
asconded  the  stairs.  He  had  evidently  removed  his  shoes,  for  his 
feet  made  none  other  than  a  faint,  shuffling  noise  upon  the  broad 
stairway.  At  the  head  of  tho  stairs,  he  paused  a  moment,  to 
assure  himself  that  all  was  still.  The  taint  light  which  comes 
through  tho  window  here  falls  on  his  face,  and  reveals  to  us  the 
features  of  Stephen  Brando! 

Moving  on  again  with  the  same  care  and  caution  in  placing  his 
feet,  he  stopped  before  tho  first  door,  and  bent  his  head  to  listen. 
His  ear  detected  the  deep,  sonorous  breathing  of  Philip  Waldron, 
and  he  turned  away.  A  door  further  down,  and#upon  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  hall,  next  attracted  his  attention,  and  he  crouched 
before  it  in  the  same  manner,  listening  intently.  But  nothing  was 
now  heard,  and  with  a  look  of  doubt  upon  his  face,  he  turned 
away,  walked  a  few  steps  further  on  tiptoe,  and  then,  as  if  con- 
trolled and  governed  by  some  irresistible  impulse,  returned  to  the 
door  which  he  had  just  left.  The  lock  yielded  beneath  his  soft 
and  continued  pressure,  and  noiselessly  stepping  within  the  room, 
gently  closed  the  door  after  him. 

The  room  was  a  large,  square  one,  a  window  at  the  side  oppo- 
site tho  bed  admitting  a  faint  light  from  the  few  stars  which  were 
visible  upon  this  evening.  In  the  centre  was  a  bed,  covered  with 
its  snow-white  quilt,  and  towards  this  did  Brando  creep  cautiously 
on  hands  and  knees,  as  if  to  diminish  the  chances  of  discovery, 
should  tho  occupant  awaken.  But  this  did  not  happen,  and  gain- 
ing tho  side  of  the  bed,  he  rose  cautiously  to  his  feet,  and  eagerly 
looked  to  discover  the.  face  of  the  sleeper  before  him. 

That  sleeper  was  Alice  Forester.  Her  head  lay  upon  the  pil- 
low, over  which  her  long,  black  hair  flowed  in  looso  disorder. 
One  arm  was  thrown  over  her  head,  as  if  in  the  nervous  unrest  of 
her  slumber,  and  now  and  then  she  muttered  wild,  disconnected 
sentences.  The  star-beams  fell  upon  the  bed  and  upon  her  wan 
and  mournful  features,  revealing  thorn  fully  to  the  man  who  stood 
rooted  with  terrible  amazement  at  the  bedside. 

Stephen  Erande  strove  to  be  calm,  to  repress  the  violence  of  the 
feelings  which  the  spectacle  excited  in  his  breast,  but  it  was  in 
vain.  At  first  his  form  shook  and  trembled  like  the  leaves  of  the 
aspen ;  then  he  raised  his  hands  to  his  face  to  keep  back  the  tears, 
which,  despite  his  manhood,  rushed  to  his  eyes,  and  finally,  re- 
gardless of  the  time,  the  place,  or  the  danger  of  discovery,  he 
dropped  on  his  knees,  and  burying  liis  face  in  the  covering  of  tho 
bed,  gave  vent  to  his  overburdened  heart  in  suppressed  groans  of 
anguish. 

But  tho  sleeper  awoke  not;  and  rising  at  last  from  his  knees, 
Stephen  Brande  stood  with  folded  arms  before  the  bed.  Strange 
feelings,  thoughts  of  sorrow  and  remorse  worked  in  his  mind,  as 
lie  continued  to  gaze  upon  the  melancholy  but  still  lovely  wreck 
before  him.  At  last  the  sound  of  the  old  clock,  as  it  slowly  mea- 
sured the  hour  of  eleven,  aroused  him  from  his  reverie,  and  with 
one  last  look  he  turned  away,  and  silently  left  the  room,  his  lips 
still  quivering  with  the  force  of  his  emotions. 

He  hesitated,  as  if  still  unsatisfied.  There  was  no  other  door 
in  this  hall,  and  he  was  about  to  descend  the  stairs,  when  an  irre- 
gular shaped  recess  at  tho  uud  of  the  hall  met  his  eye.  A  door 
was  soon  discovered  at  the  angle  where  it  joined  tho  wall  of  the 
main  hall,  and  this,  also,  he  opened  without  difficulty,  turning  the 


knob  slowly  in  his  hand.     This  room  was  smaller  than  the  other, 
and,  the  bed,  or  rather  col  erne  end.  Brando 

stepped  across  the  Boor,  and  aft  r  be  had  becomi 
die  tight,  or  rather  darkness  of  the  room,  he  recognized  the  occu- 
pant of  the  cot  ilh  Roland  Forester. 

i  ■  :  and  with  trembling  interest  be  kept  bu  eyei  fixed  on  the 
young  man's  fare,  but  with  none  of  that  (•  uiful  emotion  which  bad 
him  while  looking  upon  Alice  Forester.  Roland  was 
resting  calmly,  peacefully,  one  side  of  his  face  placed  on  his  pil- 
low, and  one  arm  lying  out  over  tho  bed.  As  he  slept  thus,  a 
pleasant  hinilo  stole  over  his  lace,  and  be  hnlf  whispered]  ,x  namo 
in  his  nlccp.  Brande  bent  down  over  hifl  pillow  to  catch  tho 
sound,  when  his  eye  was  suddenly  arrested  by  a  cord  which  lay 
around  the  sleeper's  neck.  Placing  bis  lingers  upon  it,  he  drew  it 
slowly  up.  It  moved  with  difficulty,  as  if  fastened  to  something 
in  the  young  man's  bosom. 

Roland  now  started  uneasily  in  his  sleep,  and  Brando  drew 
back  and  suspended  his  work.  After  murmuring  several  times  in 
an  indistinct  tone,  tho  former  gradually  grew  calm,  and  slept 
quietly  again. 

Stephen  Brande  now  resumed  his  operations,  and  by  drawing 
the  cord  slowly  nnd  steadily,  at  length  brought  to  sight  a  block 
leather  case.  With  another  glanco  at  the  sleeper,  to  sec  that  he 
still  slumbered,  and  after  a  moment  of  irresolution,  ho  detached 
the  fastenings  of  the  case,  and  proceeded  to  examine  its  contents. 
He  drew  from  it  a  small,  neatly-folded  package  of  papers,  which 
ho  opened  and  commenced  to  read.  Varying  emotions  swept  in 
changing  expressions  oyer  his  face  as  ho  continued  to  read,  and 
still  heafcad,  lost  to  all  but  the  task  in  which  he  was  engaged.  As 
ho  finally  finished  the  last  one,  it  dropped  from  his  hands,  and 
raising  his  eyes,  murmured  in  tones  of  heartfelt  joy :  "  0  God,  I 
thank  thee  !" 

A  new  life,  a  new  vigor  seemed  suddenly  to  take  possession  of 
him.  He  walked  proudly  back  and  forth,  an  expression  of  pro- 
found joy,  which  seemed  to  take  years  from  his  age,  flashing  from 
his  eye.  Then  snatching  np  tho  papers,  he  re-read  several  of 
them,  and  with  an  expression  of  horror  upon  his  face,  he  whis- 
pered to  himself:  "  Heavens  !     Can  this  indeed  be  real  V 

And  seating  himself  upon  a  stool,  he  relapsed  into  a  state  of 
unconscious  thought,  his  head  resting  upon  his  hands,  and  his 
eyes  directed  toward  the  face  of  Roland,  who,  from  the  expression 
of  Brando's  face,  seemed  to  be  the  partial  subject  of  his  thoughts. 

Again  the  sound  of  the  clock,  this  time  striking  the  hour  of 
midnight,  recalled  him,  and  stooping,  he  gathered  the  papers 
together  which  in  his  agitation  bo  had  strewn  over  the  floor ;  these 
he  placed  carefully  in  the  leather  case,  and  bending  again  over  the 
sleeping  form  of  Roland,  he  replaced  it  in  his  bosom.  Then 
opening  a  book  upon  the  stand,  so  that  it  could  not  fail  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  latter  when  he  should  wake,  he  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing words  upon  tho  blank  leaf : 

"  Beware  of  Mark  Collard!  I  was  near  you  this  afternoon, 
and  would  have  aided  you  had  you  needed  it.  Dangers  are  near 
3*ou,  but  you  may  rely  upon  me.  Be  bold  and  courageous,  and 
fear  not.       '  Stephen  Brande." 

Leaving  the  room  as  noiselessly  as  he  had  entered,  he  stood 
again  in  the  hall.  As  the  morning  wore  on,  the  darkness  had 
increased,  and  he  was  obliged  to  feel  his  way  along  the  wallop 
order  to  find  the  head  of  the  stairs.  His  hand  suddenly  came 
upon  the  knob  of  Alice  Forester's  door,  and  with  a  sudden  im- 
pulse he  turned  it  again,  and  entered  the  room.  He  stood  again 
by  hor  bed,  but  how  different  his  whole  mien  !  His  lips  still  trem- 
bled, and  tears  dropped  from  his~eyes ;  but  it  was  joy,  deep,  heartr 
felt  joy,  and  not  sorrow  and  remorse,  that  now  agitated  him. 
Long,  long  he  gazed  upon  her  face,  now  more  faintly  revealed 
than  before. 

"Poor  Alice  1"  he  murmured,  "how  have  I  wronged  thee! 
How  hast  thon  suffered  and  wept  in  all  these  dismal  years  !  and 
I,  what  injustice  have  I  done  thee  !  But  light  breaks  in  at  last ; 
this  vile  plot  is  revealed  to  mc  clearer  and  clearer  every  day,  and 
at  last  the  day  of  retribution  is  almost  arrived.  But  I  must  work 
— I  must  work,  for  I  have  much  yet  to  do.  Farewell,  poor  Alice  ! 
Thy  woes  are  almost  at  an  end." 

Bending  tenderly  over  her,  he  pressed  his  lips  upon  her  brow, 
and  then  as  she  started  in  her  sleep,  he  left  the  bedside  and  passed 
out  of  the  room. 

The  mysterious  discoveries  which  ho  had  made  during  his 
strange  visit  to  this  house,  had  so  elated  him  that  with  difficulty 
he  curbed  his  steps  to  the  cautious  pace  which  he  had  before 
adopted,  and  bent  his  form  to  its  old  position.  But  remembering 
his  situation,  he  crept  carefully  along  the  hall,  stopping  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs  to  listen.  His  movements,  however,  had  ex- 
cited no  alarm,  and  he  descended  the  stairs,  passed  through  the 
sitting-room,  and  clambering  out  from  a  window  which  he  had 
purposely  left  open,  ho  rapidly  disappeared  in  the  surrounding 
gloom. 

Whence  ho  came,  whither  he  went,  none  knew.  The  mystery 
which  attended  his  person  seemed  to  extend  itself  to  his  move- 
ments, which,  as  we  know,  were  in  some  way  connected  with 
those  of  the  enemies  of  the  Foresters,  and  which  are  yet  to  have 
an  important  bearing  upon  the  future  events  of  our  tale. 

Roland  Forester  slept  several  hours  after  the  departure  of  his 
mysterious  midnight  visitor,  and,  all  unconscious  of  the  strange 
scene  that  had  been  enacted  by  his  bedside,  at  last  awoke  as  the 
light  of  another  day  streamed  through  his  window.  He  started 
up  in  a  bewildered  manner  as  he  saw  the  unfamiliar  aspect  and 
furniture  of  the  room ;  but  gradually  the  events  of  the  last  two 
days  came  to  his  memory,  and  with  a  sigh  of  relief  as  he  remem- 
bered that  he  was  no  longer  an  inmate  of  the  same  house  with 
Taul  Oswald,  he  arose  and  dressed  himself  with  alacrity. 


He  wis  about  to  lean-  the  apartment,  when  * 
Brande  it  up, 

he  read  with  undi  ..ritttn. 

Strange,  strange  I"  be  ejaculated,  ret  rtiev 

with  Brande.    "  Where  can  I  have  icefl  that 
before  '.     'Danger!  are  near  you,  but  you  may  rely  DpO 
bold  and  courageous,  and  fear  not,'"  '  from 

tho  mysterious  communi'aiion.  "II<  i<  certainly  some  friend ; 
but  who  ?   He  must  hare  b  What 

can  bo  hu  object  ?  But  I  will  not  distrust  him  ;  I  have  given  my 
confidence  to  him,  and  am  »uru  he  will  nut  betray  it.  At  all 
events,  I  will  say  nothing  of  him  to  D .;  may  add  to 

heranxi< 

Soliloquizing  thus,  Roland  descended  to  meet  tho  members  of 
tho  family  in  which  he  had  now  become  domesticated. 


CHAPTBB  XI. 


A      V  A   It  K      PLOT. 


PAUL  Oswald  sat  in  his  library  upon  the  second  day  after  tho 
flight  of  Roland  forester.     Bjsbrowv  I  iritb  sterner 

lines,  and  hie  lips  were  closed  more  tightly  over  bis  set  teeth. 
Within  the  last  three  days,  a  look  of  nervous  anxiety  had  settled 
upon  his  face,  which,  mingling  with  the  evil  that  air 
there,  gave  a  Btrangc  expression  of  dark  treachery  to  bis  counte- 
nance. His  hands  were  laid  upon  the  tabic  at  which  he  was 
seated,  and  his  head  was  bent  forward  in  an  attitude  of  eager  ex- 
pectancy. At  every  sound  this  expression  deepened,  and  his 
anxiety  increased  as  the  moments  passed  by. 

"  0,"  he  exclaimed,  at  last,  starting  up  and  hurriedly  pacing 
the  room  in  his  excitement,  "if  Collard  fails  in  this,  I  am  surely 
ru — but  no,  no  !  I  will  not  think  of  it.  He  has  courage  and  can- 
ning, and  the  two  men  to  help  him,  and  with  these  he  surely  can- 
not fail.  The  boy  is  brave,  but — pshaw !  why  should  I  fear  * 
Doubtless  he  has  succeeded,  and  will  be  back  ere  long." 

He  seized  a  goblet  of  wine  from  the  mantel,  and  drained  it 
quickly.  It  seemed  to  quiet  his  nerves,  for  after  he  had  replaced 
the  goblet,  he  walked  steadily  and  more  thoughtfully,  and  after  a 
moment  re-seated  himself  and  appeared  to  be  busily  engaged  in 
deep  thought,  when  the  quick  rattle  of  wheels  smote  upon  his  car. 
He  started  up  again,  and  moved  anxiously  toward  the  door ;  but 
checking  himself,  he  came  back  to  the  table,  and  waited  almost 
tremblingly  for  tho  appearance  of  him  whom  he  expected. 

Heavy  footsteps  at  length  sounded  in  the  hall,  and  Collard  en- 
tered the  library.  His  appearance  was  materially  changed  from 
that  of  the  preceding  day.  His  head  was  swathed  in  a  thick  ban- 
dage, which  also  covered  a  portion  of  his  face,  which  latter  was 
pale,  and  exhibited  unmistakable  marks  of  recent  pain.  Oswald 
sprang  forward  as  he  saw  the  face  of  Collard,  but  sunk  back  into 
his  chair  forebodingly  as  he  quicklynoticed  its  altered  appearance. 

"  The  boy,  Collard, — the  boy  1     Roland — where  is  he  V 

""Where?"  responded  the  man,  savagely.  "Look  at  my  head, 
battered  to  pieces  as  it  is  !  No,  no ;  we've  failed ;  the  fellow's 
outwitted  us  again,  and  here  wo  are,  considerably  worse  than  we 
was  yesterday." 

Oswald  groaned  heavily  at  this  unexpected  announcement, 
while  Collard  proceeded  to  refresh  himself  with  the  wine  upon  the 
side-board. 

"But  Atkins  and  Crosby,"  asked  Oswald,  rousing  himself, — 
"  did  they  return  with  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  in  rayther  a  better  condition  than  I  bo." 

"  "Well,  tell  me  all  about  it,  Collard ;  give  mc  all  the  particu- 
lars.    How  did  it  happen  so  strangely  V 

"  Listen,  then,"  said  Collard,  dropping  his  half-affected  singu- 
larity of  speech,  as  was  his  custom  when  laboring  under  any 
excitement, — "listen,  and  you  shall  have  the  whole,  though  I 
don't  feel  much  disposed  to  go  into  the  particulars.  We  got  to 
Waldron's  in  good  time,  and  left  the  wagon  in  the  woods  about 
half  a  mile,  and  walked  over  the  rest  pretty  fast.  When  wc  first 
got  into  the  garden,  I  hid  Crosby  and  Atkins  in  the  bashes,  aud 
went  forward  to  see  the  lay  of  the  land.  Kb  one  was  in  sight,  so 
I  lounged,  careless  like,  along  the  paths  till  I  came  across  a  kind 
of  an  arbor.  There  was  a  woman  sitting  in  it,  and  as  soon  as  I 
saw  her  face,  I  knew  her  for  Waldron's  daughter,  the  same  one 
that  I  spoke  to  you  about.  Well,  I'd  often  seen  her  before,  but 
was  never  able  to  speak  to  her,  so  this  time  I  was  determined  to 
make  sure  of  her.  So  I  stepped  forward  and  commenced  talking 
in  a  smooth  kind  of  way,  bat,  hang  it!  almost  the  first  thing  she 
commenced  to  scream.  Then  I  commenced  to  gag  her,  having  a 
kind  of  idea  that  I  might  as  well  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone, 
when  all  of  a  sudden  I  got  such  a  blow  on  my  head  that  it  rung 
again,  and  I  dropped  like  a  log.  I  couldn't  have  been  long  sense- 
less, for,  when  I  came  to,  Forester  was  standing  over  me  with  his 
stick  in  his  hands.  I  got  to  my  feet  and  called  out  to  the  men, 
but  Forester  coolly  drew  his  pistol  and  threatened  to  shoot  tho 
first  man  that  put  his  foot  into  the  arbor.  I  knew  he  would  do  it, 
for  I  could  see  the  demon  in  his  eye ;  and  besides,  by  this  time  I 
had  become  so  dizzy  and  faint  that  I  could  hardly  see,  and  I  knew 
I  could  never  relv  on  mv  men  when  they  hadn't  me  to  lead  them  ; 
so  we  were  forced  to  quit.  The  men  had  to  cany  me  to  the  wag- 
on, and  there  they  tied  up  my  head,  but  I  was  so  sick  that  I 
couldn't  ride  very  far,  and  so  we  had  to  stop  over  on  the  road, 
and  come  the  rest  of  the  way  this  morning.  And  that's  the  long 
and  short  of  it." 

As  Collard  finished  his  account,  the  two  looked  into  each  other's 
faces  as  if  seeking  sympathy  or  encouragement.  Oswald  then 
asked: 

"But  did  this  make  no  disturbance  in  the  house  1  Did  yon  see 
nothing  of  Waldron  V* 

"Xo,  nothing  at  all.     The  youngster  must  have  jast  arrived, 
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and  ho  must  havo  had  cunning  onough  to  take  somo  hy-path,  or 
wo  should  have  overhauled  him  on  the  road." 

Oswald  made  no  reply  to  this,  but  worked  his  hand  nervously 
upon  the  table.  Collard  studied  his  countenance  attentively,  as  if 
seeking  to  fathom  his  thoughts.  After  this,  Oswald  rose  again, 
and  strode  several  times  across  tho  room.  He  had  made  no  calcu- 
lation other  than  the  return  of  Eoland  with  Collard,  and  now  the 
failure  of  his  plnn  placed  him  in  doubt  as  to  what  should  bo  his 
future  course.  But  as  if  decided,  he  at  last  took  his  seat  again, 
and  leaned  over  toward  Mark  Collard. 

"  Collard,"  he  -said,  in  a  low  voice,  "  do  you  remember  the 
words  of  Eoland  Forest ar  as  he  left  this  room  ?" 

"I  think  I  do.  They  were  something  like  this:  that  if  God 
should  spare  his  life,  ho  would  surely  bring  you  to  justice." 

"And  look  ye,  Mark  Collard ;  do  you  not  think  that  Roland 
Forester  knows  too  much  for  our  safety'?" 

The  two  approached  their  chairs  closer  together,  and  exchanged 
half  doubtful,  half-significant  glnnces.  Collard  replied  in  a 
moment : 

"  You  may  be  sure  of  it.    "What  then  ?" 

"  Simply  this,"  returned  Oswald,  sinking  his  y^oico  to  a  whisper, 
and  speaking  with  startling  emphasis  :  "  Roland  Forester  has  lived 
long  enough  I" 

"  Good !"  exclaimed  Collard,  bringing  his  clenched  hand  down 
upon  the  table.  "  You've  just  hit  the  nail  on  the  head ;  the 
youngster's  lived  quite  long  enough !" 

And  he  extended  his  rough,  brawny  hand  to  Oswald.  The 
latter  grasped  it  with  convulsive  energy,  and  the  compact  oi  mur- 
der was  ratified.  Another  silence  ensued,  each  unwilling  to  be 
the  first  to  speak.  Such  scruples,  however,  troubled  Mark  Collard 
but  little,  and  after  a  pause,  he  inquired  in  his  usual  rough  tone : 

"  If  it's  to  be  done,  the  sooner  the  better,  I  suppose.  Every 
day  gives  the  youngster  a  better  hold  on  you,  and  you  may  be 
sure  Waldron  will  put  him  up  to  something  before  many  days," 
he  added,  meaningly. 

Oswald  motioned  his  head  affirmatively,  and  seemed  waiting  for 
his  companion  to  speak  further. 

"  "Well,  the  sooner  the  better,  then,  and  now  the  how  and  the 
where ;  of,  course,  it's  to  be  done  still  and  speedy." 

"  Collard,"  said  Oswald,  slowly  and  with  great  deliberation, 
"have  you  tho  courage  and  nerve  to  do  this  thing?" 

"  Courage — nervo  !"  growled  the  former,  hoarsely.  "  Why  do 
you  ask  that,  Paul  Oswald  ?  Haven't  I  stained  my  hands  for  you 
before  this,  and  took  the  management  of  jobs  for  you  which  you 
dared  not — " 

"And  for  which  you  were  well  paid,"  suggested  Oswald, 
uneasily. 

"  Of  course  I  was  paid,  and  so  I  mean  to  bo  paid — yes,  in  hard, 
red  gold,  for  putting  this  youngster  out  of  the  way;  but  what  has 
that  to  do  with  tho  matter  ?  If  you  want  it,  -  you  may  do  it  for 
yourself,  and  I — " 

"No,  no,  Collard!"  exclaimed  Oswald,  shuddering.  "I  did 
not  mean  to  question  your  courage  or  ability,  but  simply  to  talk 
with  you  about  this  business,  and  so  discover  the  safest  way  of 
doing  it." 

"And  more  than  that,"  continued  Collard,  somewhat  mollified 
by  Oswald's  explanation,  "  I've  an  account  to  settle  with  the 
youngster  myself,  and  that  account  can  only  be  squared  in  blood ! 
By  heavens,  Paul  Oswald,  it  sends  the  blood  tingling  through  my. 
veins  to  think  how  I  was  cowed  by  that  punystripling.in  this  very 
room, — how  I  slunk  away  at  his  order  like  a  mean  slave !  And 
yesterday,  too ;  but  that  is  a  disgrace  a  little  too  black.  If  I  am 
not  avenged  upon  that  lad,  then  let  me  be'  called  a  base  coward ! 
Better  men  than  he  have  suffered  ere  this  for  a  hasty  word  at  my 
hands ;  but  a  blow — it  rankles  like  ..iron  in  my  breast.  Tell  me 
your  plans,  for  I  long  to  be  at  work ;  I  shall  turn  upon  myself  if 
I  am  kept  from  it  long." 

The  eyes  of  Paul  Oswald  gleamed  with  the  fire  of  gratified  hate 
as  he  noted  the  diabolical  eagerness  of  his  companion,  and  he 
answered: 

"I  have  found  no  plan  yet;  I  must  have  time  to  think  of  it, 
but  I  shall  not  long  be  at  a  loss." 

"  See  here,"  replied  Collard,  bluntly,  "  my  notion  of  the  matter 
is,  that  every  day  we  let  the  youngster  live,  we  give  him  so  much 
more  time  to  help  old  Waldron  in  hatching  out  mischief  against 
us,  and  so  the  less  time  lost  in  planning  the  matter,  the  better  it 
will  be  for  us.  I'm  interested  in  this,  as  you  well  know,  and  I've 
been  turning  it  over  in  my  mind  until  I've  got  it  laid  out  pretty 
clearly  how  the  thing's  to  be  done.  It  suits  me,  and  as  I'm  to  be 
the  chief  actor  in  the  business,  it  strikes  me  my  opinion  is  as  good 
as  anybody's,  and  perhaps  a  little  better.  But  I'll  give  you  the 
substance  of  it,  and  if  it  suits  you,  there's  nothing  in  the  way  of 
going  ahead  with  it." 

"  Give  me  the  outline  of  your  plan,"  said  the  other,  bending 
eagerly  over  the  table,  "  and  if  it  can  be  adopted  with  success,  it 
shall  be." 

"  In  the  first  place,  then,"  commenced  Collard,  "  I'm  pretty  well 
assured  that  the  youngster  has  considerable  of  a  leaning  towards 
Waldron's  pretty  daughter,  and  if  I'm  not  mistaken,  she's  much 
of  the  same  feeling  towards  him." 

"Ah  !"  uttered  Oswald,  "is  this  true?  But  what  connection 
can  this  have  with  our  business  ?" 

"  Don't  be  so  fast,"  said  Collard,  impatiently;  "wait  till  you 
hear  me  out,  and  then  judge  for  yourself.  This  Helen  "Waldron 
is  the  same  girl  that  I'd  set  my  heart  on  long  before,  and  'twas  her 
that  I  was  making  up  to  when  the  youngster  fetched  me  the  blow 
that  laid  me  out.  Now  this  girl,  understand  you,  I  haven't  given 
up  yet,  and  I  don't  mean  to ;  this  matter  of  yesterday  has  only 
made  me  more  determined  about  it,  and  this  time  I  shall  kill  two 
birds  together,  or  rather  kill  one  and  capture  the  other." 


Paul  Oswald  did  not  observe  the  leer  with  which  the  last  words 
wero  uttered  ;  his  thoughts  were  dwelling  with  fiendish  joy  upon 
tho  idea  which  Collard  had  just  communicated.  "With  what  ex- 
ultation did  ho  gloat  upon  the  prospect  of  revenge  which  those 
words  suggested !  How  would  it  wring  the  heart  of  Philip  Wal- 
dron, his  active  and  hated  enemy,  to  see  his  cherished  daughter 
the  bride  of  such  a  man  as  Mark  Collard  !  and  what  a  terrible  in- 
fluence over  Waldron  would  it  place  in  his  hands  ! 

"Are  you  listening  ?"  asked  Collard,  for  the  second  time. 

"  I  am.     Go  on." 

"  Well,  then,  Forester  loves  the  girl,  and  of  course  would  go 
through  fire  and  water  to  serve  her.  He  is  now  staying  at  Wal- 
dron's, of  course,  with  his  mother.  I  shall  go  to  the  neighborhood 
of  the  house  with  Crosby  and  Atkins,  and  hang  round  until  sure 
that  the  youngster  is  off"  the  premises,  when  I  shall  send  one  of 
the  men  boldly  into  the  house  with  a  note  for  the  girl,  written  as 
if  from  Forester,  and  asking  her  to  meet  him  in  the  Beech  Grove, 
which  you  know  is  something  more  than  half  a  mile  from  the 
house.  The  man  will  lead  her  to  the  place,  where  I  shall  secure 
her,  and  make  ready  to  carry  her  off.  In  the  meantime,  the  other 
man  will  waylay  the  youngster  wherever  he  may  be,  and  we  must 
try  to  manage  so  he  wont  be  far  off,  and  give  him  to  understand 
that  a  parcel  of  ruffians  have  decoyed  Waldron's  daughter  to  the 
bushes,  and  are  trying  to  carry  her  off.  Of  course  Forester  will 
start,  hot-foot,  to  the  rescue ;  the  rest  becomes  easy  enough.  We 
shall  be  in  wait  for  him,  and  if  the  matter  isn't  bungled,  as  I  don't 
mean  it  shall  be,  the  youngster  will  be  finished  with  short  grace. 
That's  the  plan  as  I'vo  laid  it  out ;  and  now  what's  your  opinion 
of  it  ?  will  it  work  V 

Oswald  listened  attentively  as  Collard  unfolded  his  scheme,  and 
when  he  had  finished,  he  brought  his  hands  together  with  an  ex- 
pression of  satisfaction. 

"  Good,  good !"  he  responded  to  Collard's  question.  "  It  6eems 
just  the  thing ;  but  will  it  work  ?" 

"Why  not?  I've  already  explained  it  to  Crosby  and  Atkins, 
and  they  promise  to  join  me,  on  condition  that  they're  paid  whether 
we  succeed  or  not.  But  there's  no  doubt  of  success.  With  the 
girl,  I  will  not  fail ;  With  the  hoy,  I  shall  not." 

"  But  remember,  it  must  be  done  without  any  noise  or  excite- 
ment ;  there  must  be  no  witnesses  against  us." 

"Never  fear  for  that.  After  it's  all  over,  we  shall  bury  the  body 
on  the  ground,  and  so  all  evidence  is  at  once  destroyed." 

" I'm  not  so  sure  of  that,"  replied  Oswald,  doubtfully;  "but, 
at  all  events,  you  and  your  men  must  be  many  miles  away  before 
that  day  passes.  And  the  girl,  too  ;  it  will  make  a  powerful  ex- 
citement, and  the  country  will  be  sure  to  be  searched  far  and  wide. 
Where  do  you  mean  to  take  the  girl  V 

"All  that  is  arranged,  too.  We  shall  all  hasten  to  the  city, 
New  York,  and  even  if  I  should  be  suspected,  I'd  defy  them  to 
track  me  to  the  dens  which  I  know  there.  The  girl  probably  wont 
come  round  at  first,  but  after  a  little  starving  and  a  great  deal  of 
threatening,  she  will  become  my  wife.  Then  I  shall  bring  her 
back  with  me*  and  present  myself  to  old  Waldron.  He'll  be  glad 
to  see  her,  of  course,  and  wont  feel  disposed  to  ask  many  ques- 
tions. If  there  is  likely  to  be  any  more  trouble,  I  shall  have  the 
influence  of  Waldron,  my  father-in-law — ha,  ha!  to  hush  it  up. 
And  in  this  way,  too,  Waldron  can  be  prevented  from  pressing 
mu  too  closely  about  that  forgery.  So  you  see  by  one  bold  stroke 
we  can  clear  away  all  the  trouble,  and  snap  our  fingers  at  all 
enemies." 

"And  when  will  you  set  about  this  ?" 

"Better  do  it  without  hesitation;  let  it  be  to-morrow.  I  would 
not  have  a  day  pass  before  the  thing  is  done."  . 

"Let  it  he  to-morrow,  then.    But  now — " 

Oswald  stopped  and  looked  fixedly  at  his  companion.  The 
latter  returned  his  gaze  with  such  cool  self-possession  that  he  was 
for  a  moment  confused. 

"  To  tell  the  truth,  Collard,"  he  said,  "  I  wished  to  ask  you  a 
question  which  may  seem  rather  strange.  We  are  so  near  to  com- 
plete success  that  I  would  not  entertain  a  doubt  about  anything 
connected  with  this  matter.  You  have  stood  by  me  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  I  do  not  think  you  have  ever  once  betrayed  me ;  you 
know  I  have  made  it  for  your  interest  to  be  faithful  to  me.  And 
now  tell  me — " 

He  paused,  as  if  fearful  of  being  overheard,  and  leaning  over, 
he  whispered  the  remainder  of  the  sentence  in  his  companion's 
ear.  • 

A  strange  light  broke  over  Collard's  face,  and  he  gave  utterance 
to  a  coarse  and  prolonged  laugh,  which  to  a  close  observer  might 
have  seemed  somewhat  strained,  while  an  uneasy  light  shone  in 
his  eyes. 

'^What!"  he  exclaimed;  "haven't  you  become  satisfied  about 
that  for  twenty  years  ?  Do  you  think  that,  after  lying  under  the 
ground  that  long,  his  ghost  is  going  to  come  out  and  interfere  for 
the  youngster  ?  Or  perhaps  you're  afraid  of  meeting  him  some 
dark  night.  No,  no— you  may  be  assured  that  he  wont  trouble 
either  of  us  again.    Dead  men  tell  no  tales." 

Oswald  bit  his  lips  with  vexation  as  he  heard  the  language  of 
Collard,  and  then,  as  if  becoming  anxious  to  change  the  subject, 
he  replied : 

"  Well,  let  us  get  this  matter  disposed  of  as  secretly  as  possible, 
and  all  will  be  safe.    When  shall  you  start?" 

"To-night;  that  will  take  us  to  Waldron's,  and  give  us  a  fair 
start  for  o'ur  operations  in  the  morning."  , , 

"  But  remember,  proceed  warily  and  secretly." 

"  Never  fear  for  that.  I  shall  not  run  my  neck  blindly  into  a 
noose." 

With  a  few  more  preliminary  words,  the  plotters  separated,  one 
to  prepare  himself  for  the  work  of  the  following  day,  the  other  to 
wait  in  fear  and  trembling  for  its  accomplishment. 


CHAPTER  XH. 

THE     ABDUCTION. 

Alice  Forester  was  seated  in  the  solitude  of  her  chamber, 
her  face  resting  thoughtfully  against  her  hand,  and  her  eyes  wan- 
dering listlessly  over  the  landscape  which  her  window  afforded. 
The  window  was  now  open,  and  through  it  came  the  balmy  breath 
of  the  pleasant  May  breeze.  The  air  was  more  than  usually  light 
and  clear,  and  the  faintest  twittering  of  the  birds  outside  was 
brought  distinctly  to  her  ear.  Her  thoughts  wero  almost  in  uni- 
son with  the  stillness  of  this  pleasant  afternoon,  and  her  face,  if 
not  happy  in  its  expression,  had  certainly  lost  much  of  its  shade 
of  sadness. 

This  was  owing  to  the  influence  of  a  half-defined  hope  which 
had  of  late  sprung  up  in  her  heart;  it  was  the  hope  that  at  last 
Paul  Oswald  intended  to  pursue  her  with  his  plans  of  evil  no 
longer.  Whence  it  had  its  origin,  she  could  not  tell ;  it  may  have 
been  from  the  confidence  and  independent  tone  of  Eoland,  and 
although  the  hope  was  frail  and  slight,  she  yet  grasped  it  with  the 
tenacity  of  a  drowning  man. 

Her  only  wish  was  for  peace.  Happiness  she  knew  could  never 
more  be  hers,  and  even  the  slight  boon  of  peace  had  for  long  years 
been  denied  her,  but  still  she  wished  and  longed  for  it  as  the  only 
joy  which  lay  between  her  and  the  grave,  as  the  only  sweet  drop 
in  her  bitter  cup  of  woe. 

The  door  softly  unclosed,  and  Helen  Waldron  entered  the  room. 
Alice  Forester  turned,  and  while  the  former  stood  almost  spell- 
bound at  beholding  her  countenance  so  strangely  altered,  she  ex- 
tended her  arms,  and  in  a  voice  full  of  sweetness,  uttered  the  sim- 
ple words,  "My  daughter!"  A  deep  blush  rose  to  the  face  of 
Helen,  and  with  an  irresistible  impulse  she  cast  herself  upon  the 
floor  by  Alice  Forester's  side,  and  hid  her  face  in  her  lap. 

"  There,  there,  my  child,  look  up,"  said  Mrs.  Forester.  "Ro- 
land has  told  me  all,  and  happy  am  I  to  know  that  his  choice  has 
fallen  where  I  would  have  it.  0  how  much  consolation  has  your 
sweet  face  brought  me  in  the  heaviest  hours  of  my  sorrow !  You 
may  not  have  known  it,  but  the  sympathy  which  beamed  from 
your  tearful  eyes  has  been  of  far  greater  worth  to  me  than  unnum- 
bered words  of  consolation.     Look  up,  Helen !" 

And  she  did  look  up,  and  for  an  hour  the  two  sat  together, 
speaking  little,  but  reading  far  more  in  their  mutual  glances  of 
affection.  At  length  Helen  rose,  and  with  a  Heart  full  of  happi- 
ness, slipped  from  the  room.  Throwing  on  a  light  gipsey  hat, 
she  left  the  house,  and  walked  slowly  through  the  garden-paths. 
Chance  or  intention  led  her  to  the  arbor,  and  here  she  tarried,  her 
mind  occupied  with  those  thoughts '  which  naturally  suggested 
themselves  of  the  scenes  that  occurred  here  a  few  days  previously, 
and  in  which  Roland  Forester  had  acted  so  prominent  a  part  in 
her  defence. 

While  she  sat  thus,  a  noise  outside  aroused  her,  and  the  adven- 
ture of  two  days  before  recurring  instantly  to  her  mind,  she  hasti- 
ly quitted  the  arbor,  when  she  was  still  more  alarmed  by  the  sight 
of  a  man  standing  directly  in  her  path.  He  seemed  to  compre- 
hend her  fears,  however,  for,  respectfully  removing  his  hat,  he 
addressed  her  in  tho  following  terms  : 

"  I  believe  yBu  are  Miss  Wardon  V 

"My  name  is  Waldron,"  she  returned. 

"  O,  yes,  Waldron  was  the  name,"  he  replied,  and  at  the  same 
time  placed  in  her  hand  a  letter. 

"  Who  gave  you  this  ?"  she  asked,  after  she  had  read  the 
direction. 

"I  somehow  forget  his  name,"  replied  the  man,  scratching  his 
head ;  "  but  I  bethink  me  'twas  Forstall,  or  some  such,  a  youngish 
man." 

Helen  hastily  tore  open  tho  letter,  and  read  it.  Its  contents 
were  as  follows : 

"Dear  Helen, — Do  not  think  strange  of  this  request,  but 
please  follow  the  bearer  to  the  Beech  Grove,  where  I  will  meet 
you.  I  was  called  away  suddenly  this  morning,  and  owing  to 
circumstances  which  I  cannot  explain  here,  I  am  unable  to  return 
home  for  some  hours.  Follow  my  messenger  without  fear;  he 
will  conduct  you  safely  to  me,  and  I  will  then  explain  all.  I  shall 
wait  impatiently  for  you.  Roland." 

"He  wants  you  to  come  without  saying  nothing  to  your  folks," 
observed  the  man,  when  Helen  had  finished  the  letter. 

It  seemed  improbable  to  Helen  that  Roland  should  have  con- 
fided such  a  message  to  this  man.  In  truth,  she  was  puzzled  to 
know  what  course  to  pursue.  Roland  had  spoken  with  her  in  the 
morning,  but  had  intimated  nothing  unusual ;  in  fact,  she  hardly 
knew  at  what  hour  he  had  left  the  house.  But  she  could  not  ques- 
tion the  authenticity  of  the  letter,  and  perhaps  something  of  great 
moment  might  depend  upon  her  compliance ;  and  still  she  hesi- 
tated. The  circumstance  was  so  unlooked-for  that  she  Was  sorely 
beset  with  doubts ;  and  more  than  this,  she  felt  an  unconquerable 
repugnance  to  following  this  man  to  the  place  designated.  She 
looked  doubtfully  towards  the  house,  as  if  she  wished  to  inform 
her  father  of  the  matter ;  but  the  man  noticed  her  glance  with 
uneasiness,  and  retreating  several  steps,  said,  in  a  decisive  tone : 

"  Will  you  como  ?     I  can't  wait  longer." 

"  Stay !"  exclaimed  Helen.  "  How  far  is  the  Beech  Grove  from 
hero  ?" 

"  They  call  it  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  hut  I  should  say  much  less." 

"And  are  you  truly  not  deceiving  me  in  this  ?" 

"Deceiving  you?"  exclaimed  the  man,  with  well-feigned  aston- 
ishment; "no!  The  gentleman  gave  me  the  letter,  saying  he 
couldn't  come  himself,  and  promised  to  pay  me  if  I  took  you  there 
safe." 

"  Then  lead  on  1" 

The  man  took  the  path  leading  to  the  back  of  the  garden,  and 
passed  through  the  hedge-gate.  His  course  then  lay  across  several 
meadows,  when  he  entered  a  thick  clump  of  forest,  through  which 
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Helen  made  hor  way  wlowly  and  with  difficulty.  The  man  mto- 
ral  timoi  mado  a  rough  offer  of  his  services  when  nho  came  to  any 
obstruction  in  the  faintly-heuton  forest  path,  but  she  steadily  re- 
fused his  assistance,  blading  him  lead  on  quickly.  She  seemed  to 
have  an  indistinct  remembrance  of  his  face,  ami  strovo  vainly  to 
recall  the  place  whore  alio  had  seen  it. 

"  Save  I  over  soon  yon  before?"  she  at  length  asked. 

"Not  as  I  knows  on.  I  don't  live  hereabouts.  I  only  hap- 
pened to  ho  coming  through  the  woods  today,  and  was  in  con- 
siderable of  a  hurry  ;  but  I  couldn't  refuse  to  oblige  an  old  friend 
like  Mr.  Fors — Foster— is  that  his  name?" 

"No;  it  is  Forester." 

"0,  yes— Mr.  Forester.  Cur'us  how  I  always  forgots  his 
name." 

"  How  long  have  you  known  him?"  asked  Ilolcn. 

"Known  him?— known  Mr.  Forstall?  Lot  mo  see:  I  can't 
exactly  romomhor  the  time  when  I  first  know  him,  hut  as  noar  as 
I  can  think,  it  was  nigh  about  twenty-five  yoars  ago." 

"  But  how  can  that  ho  ?" 
exclaimed  Ilclon,  a  quick 
suspicion  shooting  through 
her  mind.  "  Mr.  Forester 
is  not  as  old  as  that." 

"Isn't ho?"  ropliod  the 
man,  in  a  tono  of  wonder. 
"  Well,  that's  cur'us  again. 
But  you  mustn't  mind  me; 
my  mom'ry'fl  so  weak  that 
I  can't  romomhor  nothing." 

The  feigned  simplicity  ot 
the  follow  lulled  for  awhile 
the  girl's  suspicions,  and 
she  followed  him  patiently 
through  the  forest.  Ho 
kept  up  an  incessant  flow 
of  speech,  in  order  to  divert 
her  from  her  thoughts  ;  hut 
she  could  not  repress  a  pre- 
sentiment that  all  was  not 
right.  Had  she  refused  to 
accompany  her  conductor, 
her  feelings  would  probably 
have  been  very  different, 
and  she  might  have  re- 
proached herselt  for  not 
coming.  " 

"  How  far  is  it  to  the 
Beech  Grove  ?"  inquired 
Helou,  after  a  moment's 
silence. 

"  It's  about  half  a  mile 
from  your  place,  and  I 
should  say  we're  about  half- 
way there." 

"But,  surely,  you  told 
me  it  was  but  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  the  house  when 
I  asked  you  before." 

"Did  I?  O,  no;  ydu 
must  be  mistaken.  Every- 
body knows  it's  full  half  a 
mile,  and  I  said  so  ;  I  could 
swear  I  did." 

Every  question  or  objec- 
jion  was  in  this  way  an- 
swered, and  Helen  was 
silenced,  if  not  satisfied. 
But  that  strange  presenti- 
ment still  weighed  upon 
her  heart,  and  sent  a  cold 
thrill  through  her  whole 
frame.  The  loneliness  of 
the  forest  began  to  create 
a  corresponding  loneliness, 
and  its  cold,  sunless  air 
made  her  shiver,  and  she 
suffered  intensely. 

"  We're  almost  there," 
observed  the  man,  as  he 
noticed  this.  "Keep  up, 
and  we  shall  be  there  in  a 
few  minutes." 

Helen  said  nothing,  but* 
followed  on  as  fast  as  her 
bruised  and  aching  feet 
would  allow.  Half  an  hour 
or  more  had  elapsed  since 
leaving  her  father's  house, 
and  they  had  now  arrived 
at  a  denser  portion  of  the 
wood  than  any  they  had 
passed.  Trunks  of  mighty 
oaks  were  mingled  with 
those  of  the  hickory  and 
ash,  and  closely  filling  the 
space  between  were  innum- 
erable beech  trees,  which 
wound  their  branches  so 
closely  above  that  the  faint 
sunlight  fell  in  checkered 
figures  upon  the  ground 
beneath.  An  almost  por- 
tentous stillness  brooded 
over  the  scene,  which  was 
only  broken  by  the  rustling 
of  dry  leaves  or  the  crack- 
ing ot  sticks  beneath  the 
feet  of  Helen's  conductor. 

"A  little  further,"  he  said,  looking  over  his  shoulder, — "  a  little 
further,  and  we'll  find  Mr.  Forstall." 

Quick  as  lightning  came  to  Helen  the  remembrance  ot  where 
she  had  seen  that  face  before.  She  stopped  abruptly  and  leaned 
against  a  tree,  and  her  conductor  looked  around  to  see  why  she 
was  not  following. 

"Come,"  he  said,  impatiently;  "why  don't  ye  come  on?  It's 
but  a  little  ways  now,  and  ye  can  rest  when  ye  get  there." 

"Man,"  exclaimed  Helen,  starting  forward, — "man,  whoever 
you  are,  answer  inc  truly  !     What  is  your  name  V 

"Name!"  repeated  lie,  uneasily.  "  O,  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that. 
It  is  Warner — Luke  Warner." 

"But  it  was  Atkins  when  you  were  in  the  garden  the  other  day 
with  Mark  Collard  ;  was  it  not?" 

In  spite  of  the  man's  brazen  effrontery  which  had  thus  far  sus- 
tained him  in  his  task  of  deception,  his  eyes  dropped  and  his 
whole  manner  became  confused  before  the  steady  eye  of  Helen. 
He  mumbled  something  which  sounded  to  her  very  much  like  an 


oath,  nnd  then  suddenly  Msnming  an  appearance  of  frankness,  hr 
replied  : 

**  I  wont  attempt  to  deny  that  I  wai  there,  lady,  just  as  a  man 
is  often  caught  in  bad  company  that  he  didn't  mean  to  be  caught 
in.  I  hoped  you  wouldn't  remember  my  face,  but  it  SOQflM  yon 
have,  and  I'm  not  sorry  now  thut  my  business  with  yon  is  over. 
Sere  WO  are;  this  h  the  Beech  Grove  right  ahead.  And  look 
through  there!"  he  suddenly  exclaimed.  "There  il  Mr.  Forit&U, 
leaning  on  that  old,  do  id  oak.  Go  right  on  and  you'll  find  him 
right  there;  you  don't  aw  him  now,  but  you  will  when  you  go  a 
little  further  on." 

Helen's  mind  being  thus  artfully  diverted  from  the  startling  dis- 
covery she  had  just  made,  and  oager  to  find  her  lover  at  last,  she 
pushed  her  way  hastily  through  the  trees  In  the  direction  indioaJ  i 
by  Atkins.  Her  progress  soon  brought  her  to  a  glade,  or  opening, 
about  fifty  feet  in  length  and  of  half  that  width,  regular  in  shape, 
nnd  the  surface  of  the  ground  considerably  depressed.  This  was 
the  place,  but  whom  was  Roland  1     She  looked  in  every  direction 
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in  wild  alarm,  but  neither  he  nor  Atkins  could  be  seen !  Alarm 
now  gave  place  to  absolute  terror,  and  she  shrieked  wildly  the 
name  of  her  lover.  In  vain — in  vain !  The  mocking  echoes 
brought  back  the  sound  to  her  ears,  as  again  and  again  she  cried 
aloud,  and  then  all  was  still  again.  Visions  of  treachery  and  vio- 
lence passed  rapidly  through  her  mind,  and  she  turned  to  hide 
herself  in  the  forest,  when  suddenly  her  arms  were  grasped  tightly 
behind  her  back,  a  thick  scarf  was  thrown  over  her  mouth  and 
bound  behind  her  head,  and  she  was  lifted  by  sturd}1-  arms  and 
borne  across  the  glade,  where  she  was  laid  upon  the  ground  and 
pinioned  down  with  a  vice-like  grasp. 

She  strove  in  the  first  agony  of  her  terror  to  shout,  but  the  thick 
bandage  about  her  mouth  effectually  muffled  the  sound.  The  vio- 
lence of  her  exertion  at  last  wearied  her,  and  she  lay  almost  with- 
out motion.  The  faces  of  the  men  who  knelt  by  her  were  hardly 
distinguishable,  seeming  to  be  muffled  in  something  that  concealed 
them  below  the  eyes. 

As  they  perceived  that  the  struggles  of  Helen  grew  weaker,  they 


slightly  relaxed  their  grasp,  but  not  sufficiently  to  admit  of  her 
One  nf  them  then  observed,  in  a  tone  of  satisfaction  : 
"  Bfl  You've  done  well,  Atkins;  this  bird  is  Fafe- 

id,  and  now  for  the  other." 
"  But  if  Crosby  h  led  V* 

"  He  He  bad  bis  directions  from  me,  just  as  you 

did,  nnd  I've  no  frar  that  DC  wilt  be  balked.  And  yet  his  task 
is  rather  more  difficult  than  yours,  Atkins;  th<-  voungsternuy 
prove  hard  to  humbug,  and  in*  that  ca«e  be  will  be  sorely  pnl  to 
his  tramps." 

'"But  the  gold  1"  asked  Atkins,  with  feverish  anxiety.  "You 
agreed  thai  my  share — " 

"Shall  be  equal  with  bin.  "Tea;  don't  trouble  vounclf  about 
that.    rXsrk!    Did  you  hear  thai  err!" 

Helen  heard  it  as  well  as  the  others,  and  all  three  listened  in- 
tently fur  itii  repetition.  It  came,  loud  and  clear,  in  spite  of  the 
agony  of  iu  tone.  Helen  recognised  it;  with  a  convulsive  effort 
she  snatched  one  hand  amy,  an  1  tearing  the  m  her 

mouth,  shouted  aloud  the 
name  of  her  lover. 

"  Hold  her  now,  Atkins; 
hold  her  fast,  and  I'll  be 
ready  for  him.  Crosby 
mu*t  be  close  behind." 

The  next  moment,  Ro- 
land Forester  sprang  with 
headlong  energy  into  the 
glade. 

|TO   BB    COKTIIfUED.] 

THE  Jil  III)  MOM '.MENT. 
The  exquisite  piece  of 
sculpture,  of  which  we  irab- 
lish  an  engraving  on  this 
page,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  sepulchral  monu- 
ments in  this  or  any  other 
country*  It  was  erected  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Stephen, 
Philadelphia,  by  Edward 
Shippen  Burd,  to  the  mem- 
ory of  his  children,  Eliza- 
beth, Margaret  and  Wood- 
rop  Sims.  The  design  is 
at  once  simple  and  original. 
The  three  female  ffgures, 
exquisitely  grouped,  are 
sleeping  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross,  and  the  angel  of  the 
resurrection  comes  gently 
to  awaken  them.  It  is  the 
work  of  the  celebrated 
sculptor,  Carl  Steinhceuser, 
already  known  to  many  in 
this  country  by  the  Hero 
and  Leander,  Head  of 
Christ,  Psyche,  Water 
Nymph,  etc.,  all  of  which 
are  owned  in  Philadelphia. 
Steinhauser  was  born  in 
Bremen  in  1815,  his  father 
having  been  a  carver  and 
gilder.  Surrounded  by  ob- 
jects suggestive  of  creative 
aft,  the  boy's  taste  soon  de- 
veloped itself,  and  at  ten 
years  of  age  he  carved  a 
bust  of  Olbers,  the  celebrat- 
ed astronomer.  This  bust 
having  been  seen  by  a 
wealthy  citizen  of  Bremen, 
interested  him  to  such  a 
degree  that  he  at  once  took 
upon  himself  the  charge  of 
his  education,  and  sent  him 
to  the  High  School,  where 
be  was  transferred  in  a  few 
years  to  the  care  of  the 
celebrated  sculptor  Ranch. 
The  great  master,  struck 
with  his  pupil's  talent, sub- 
sequently advised  him  to 
study  in  Italy,  which  he 
did  at  an  early  age — repair- 
ing to  Rome  and  opening 
a  study  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Thorwaldsen, 
who  also  took  a  lively  in- 
terest in  him,  frequently 
visiting  his  atelier.  So 
rapid  was  Steinh  abuser's 
progress,  that  in  a  few  years 
he  received  an  order  from 
his  native  town  to  execute 
a  colossal  statue  of  Olbers, 
,  and  one  from  Berlin,  for  a 
monument  to  Goethe.  In 
the  Burd  monument,  Stein- 
hseuser  has  displayed,  as  in 
his  other  works,  the  highest 
genius.  The  cross  intro- 
duced in  this  group  was  not 
known  to  the  early  Chris- 
tian art  of  the  catacombs, 
but  was  adopted  about  the 
third  century,  being  first 
cited  by  a  Greek  Physiologus 
in  the  third  century,  as  an 
emblem  ot  man  saved  by  Christ's  blood.  (Epiphan.  Physiolog. 
c.  8,  vol.  2,  p.  199.)  There  is  in  the  individual  position  of  the 
figures  of  this  group,  and  their  relative  and  collective  harmony, 
an  exquisitely  natural  and  simple  grace  which  is  almost  unrivalled. 
Many  artists  have  known  how  to  arrive  at  the  beautiful  in  its  most 
refined  forms,  but  few  have  been  able,  like  Steinhaiuser,  to  subdue 
it  to  the  simple  humble  grace  of  Christian  spirit. 

. ,     m  mm     t 

THE  RICH  MAN'S  HEIR. 
An  old  woman,  who  used  to  show  the  house  and  pictures  at 
Towcester,  England,  expressed  herself  in  these  remarkable  words : 
"That  is  Sir  Robert  Farmer;  he  lived  in  the  country,  took  care 
of  his  estate,' built  this  house  and  paid  for  it;  managed  well,  saved 
money,  and  died  rich.  That  is  his  son ;  he  was  made  a  lord,  took 
a  place  at  court,  spent  his  estate,  and  died  a  beggar!"  Avery 
concise,  but  full  account,  and  fraught  with  a  valuable  moral  les- 
son. "  He  layeth  up  riches,  but  he  knoweth  not  who  shall  gather 
them." — Boston  Trumpet. 
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[Written  for  Bnllou'a  Pictorial.] 

XANTHIPPUS,  THE  LACEDEMONIAN. 

HT   WALTER   CAMPBELL. 

Durino  tlio  first  Punic  War,  Carthago  was  besieged  by  tho  Ro- 
mans under  tho  consul  Regulus.  Fierce  and  bloody  battles  had 
boon  fought,  always  resulting  in  the  discomfiture  of  tho  Cartha- 
ginians, who  now  found  themselves  besot  by  an  enemy  to  wh'oin 
they  would  capitulate  but  for  his  cruel  nnd  barbarous  terms.  It 
was  at  this  trying  season  that  the  scnato  wore  convened  and  con- 
sidering tho  condition  of  tho  besieged  city.  Somo  were  for  re- 
considering tho  decision  refusing  capitulation,  wbilo  others  advo- 
cated that  tho  glory  of  Carthago  demanded  that  they  defend  her 
to  tho  last — that  when  she  fell,  tho  grave  was  tho  most  fitting  re- 
ceptacle for  her  citizens.  Conspicuous  among  tho  latter  number 
was  Morian,  one  of  tho  most  distinguished  members  of  this  body. 
Tie  had  just  concluded  a  speccli  which  carried  conviction  to  the 
hearts  of  his  hearers,  when  tho  guardsman  at  tho  door  entered 
and  announced  tho  presence  in  the  reception  ball  of  a  visitor  who 
desired  an  audience  with  the  senate.  Tho  president  ordered  the 
request  granted,  and  the  stranger  was  presently  ushered  into  the 
scnato  chamber.  His  extraordinary  manly  beauty  drew  upon  him 
the  admiring  gaze  of  the  whole  assembly.  In  form,  he  was  tall, 
the  style  of  dress  worn  at  that  time  displaying  to  tho  best  advan- 
tage his  almost  faultless  proportions.  His  intelligent  face  was 
lighted  by  a  brilliant  eyo,  corresponding  to  the  color  of  bis  dark 
hair  and  luxuriant  heard.  Advancing  toward  the  rostrum  at  a 
signal  from  tho  president  that  he  would  be  heard,  he  spoko  : 

"  I  am  como  at  tho  head  of  two  thousand  Grecians  to  render 
you,  if  possible,  somo  aid  in  your  present  strait.  My  troops  are 
experienced,  and  only  desire  the  opportunity  to  show  that  they 
possess  courage.  As  to  myself,  their  leader,  my  name  may  not 
be  wholly  unknown. to  yon.     I  am  called  Xanthippus." 

"Xanthippus!  Xanthippus  the  Lacedemonian!"  was  whis- 
pered from  one  to  another  of  the  senators,  and  a  smile  of  satis- 
faction rested  upon  every  countenance,  for  his  famo  had  reached 
Carthage,  and  all  felt  that  a  powerful  ally  had  arrived.  The 
president  welcomed  him,  and  assured  him  that  his  aid  was  in- 
deed opportune,  and  desired  his  counsel  in  their  deliberations. 

On  learning  the  details  of  the  late  disastrous  battles,  as  related 
ly  General  Marharbel,  the  leader  of  the  Carthaginian  forces,  be- 
fore the  senate,  Xanthippus  showed  by  a  concise  course  of  reason- 
ing that  their  defeats  had  been  occasioned  by  inefficiency  on  the 
part  of  the  Carthaginian  officers,  and  that,  had  an  opposite  course 
been  pursued  from  what  was  adopted  by  them,  success  would 
havo  attended  their  arms.  In  short,  in  his  argument  he  displayed 
such  military  skill  that  tho  senate  determined  if  possible  to  place 
him  at  the  bead  of  the  whole  army.  Ho  was  besought  and  in  a 
measure  forced  to  tako  the  command. 

He  immediately  set  himself  to  disciplining  the  troops,  and 
when  the  Carthaginians  saw  the  evolutions  which  he  caused 
them  to  go  through,  they  were  amazed,  and  declared  that  Car- 
thage had  never  seen  a  general  so  skilful  as  Xanthippus.  Tho 
officers,  soldiers,  and  every  one  were  lost  in  admiration,  and  tho 
consternation  which  had  before  seized  upon  all  gave  way  to  joy 
and  alacrity.  Tho  soldiers  were  urgent  that  they  should  be  led 
on  to  battle.  Xanthippus  did  not  suffer  their  ardor  to  cool,  and 
soon  made  preparations  to  meet  the  enemy.  A  bloody  battle  was 
fought,  which  resulted  in  the  entire  defeat  of  tho  Romans. 

Returning  from  tho  battle-field,  Xanthippus,  at  the  head  of  the 
army,  entered  Carthage  in  triumph,  bearing  in  their  midst  the 
captives  and  spoils  taken  from  the  enemy.  He  and  his  aids  (he 
had  appointed  Generals  Marharbel  and  Masseva  to  that  position) 
occupied  a  chariot  sent  out  to  receive  them.  As  he  advanced,  he 
was  met  on  either  side  of  the  way  by  the  people  of  tho  city,  who, 
strewing  his  path  with  wreaths,  hailed  him  as  their  deliverer.  As 
he  entered  the  streets  occupied  by  the  residences  of  the  wealthy 
classes,  his  course  was  beneath  a  succession  of  triumphal  arches, 
while  upon  tho  balconies  appeared  matron  and  maiden,  decked  in 
eostly  attire,  greeting  him  with  smiles.  Passing  on,  he  approach- 
ed a  stately  edifice,  whose  heavy  arched  front,  supported  by  ele- 
gantly wrought  pillars  and  capitals  with  ornaments  of  rare  work- 
manship, bespoke  its  owner  a  person  of  the  highest  rank.  Per- 
haps the  magnificence  of  the  building,  it  may  havo  been  the  bril- 
liant attire  of  the  ladies  upon  the  balcony,  caused  Xanthippus  to 
prolong  his  gaze  for  a  moment,  he  certainly  did  not  notice  the 
movement  of  Masseva,  who,  lifting  his  helmet,  bowed  low  toward 
the  balcony.  A  slight  sign  of  recognition  was  returned  by  a 
maiden  who  stood  in  tho  midst  of  tho  group.  As  tho  procession 
moved  on,  Xanthippus  remarked  : 

"  Carthage  may  well  be  proud  of  her  edifices,  both  public  and 
private." 

"  She  is,"  replied  Marharbel,  "  and  nono  the  less  reason  to  be 
proud  of  such  a  citizen  as  Morian,  tho  owner  of  tho  magnifi- 
cent dwelling  we  just  passed." 

Thus  conversing,  Xanthippus  continued  on,  until  arriving  at 
tho  senate  hall  ho  was  addressed  by  Druasmon,  tho  presirfent, 
who  in  an  appropriate  speech  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  senate 
for  the  victory  he  had  secured  them. 

Returning  to  tho  balcony  of  Morian's  house,  wo  find  that  the 
maiden  who  acknowdedged  Masseva's  salute  was  tho  lovely  Silera, 
daughter  of  Morian,  who  at  tho  moment  when  our  attention  was 
directed  to  her  was  engaged  in  convers"ation  with  her  cousin  Cas- 
sina,  a  daughter  of  Druasmon. 

"Hither  comes  Xanthippus,"  said  Cassina.  "He  rides  in  the 
chariot  with  Generals  Marharbel  and  Masseva.  Bears  ho  not  a 
noble  mien  V 

"A  fair  exterior,  truly,"  replied  Silera,  "and  to  his  intelli- 
gence, bravery  and  skill  wo  are  even  now  rendering  homage. 


And  now,  Cassina,  lot  mo  caution  you,  with  your  susceptible  na- 
ture, you  do  not  find  your  heart  in  pursuit  of  this  Lacedemonian." 
"  Pray  look  to  your  own  case,  Silera,  for,  proof  as  you  would 
havo  us  consider  you  against  Cupid's  darts,  you  may  yet  ho  found 
rendering  homage  at  tho  slirino  of  love.  What  signified  tho  sign 
you  gavo  Masseva  V' 

"  Simply  ono  of  friendly  recognition." 

"  Indeed  !    but  a  singular  demonstration,  I  protest.     Let  as 
retire  to  the  drawing-room.  I  sco  our  company  have  deserted  us." 
The  cousins  withdrew. 

The  temple  in  Carthago  had  been  crowded  during  tho  day  on 
which  tho  scenes  abovo  mentioned  transpired,  with  tho  citizens, 
young  and  old,  who  camo  up  hither  to  offer  thnnks  to  tho  gods 
for  the  victory  which  bad  been  vouchsafed  them.  Silera  having, 
by  various  engagements,  been  prevented  from  visiting  tho  temple 
during  the  day,  we  find  at  twilight  alone  before  the  altar.  Upon 
the  bended  kneo  did  she  fervently  offer  her  thanks  to  the  gods, 
and  in  tho  most  touching  terms  did  sho  beseech  their  favor  to  bo 
continued  upon  her  country. 

During  her  devotions  twilight  had  deepened  so,  that  when  she 
arose  to  leave  the  temple,  passing  through  the  inner  court,  sho 
could  scarcely  distinguish  the  middle  pillars'  of  the  portico  lead- 
ing to  tho  street.  She  had  nearly  gained  its  steps,  when  her  pro- 
gress was  checked  by  the  appearance  of  a  man,  who  springing 
from  behind  one  of  the  pillars  seized  her  in  his  arms,  at  tho  same 
time  stifling  the  cry  she  uttered,  and  turning  about  moved  swiftly 
towards  another  outlet  of  the  temple  on  the  opposite  side.  Silera, 
almost  insensible,  scarcely  realized  in  what  direction  she  was 
borne.  Her  captor,  a  powerful  man,  carried  her  seemingly  as 
easily  as  he  would  a  babe.  He  spoke  not,  but  hurried  on  through 
the  winding  passages  arriving  at  the  door  through  which  he 
passed  down  the  steps  and  had  set  his  foot  upon  the  pavement, 
when  with  almost  tho  crash  of  a  thunderbolt  he  was  felled  to  tho 
earth,  and  Silera  found  herself  liberated — but  again  a  captive — 
for  he  whom  sho  had  thought  a  deliverer,  lifting  her  from  the 
ground,  returned  in  the  direction  from  whence  sho  had  come,  and, 
passing  through  the  portico  to  the  main  street,  lifted  her  into  a 
vehicle  which  stood  awaiting  his  order.  He  whispered  a  word  of 
instruction  to  his  driver,  who,  starting  the  horses,  drove  away. 

What  terrors  now  seized  upon  Silera  ?  Whither  was  sho  to  be 
carried  ?  "  Alas  1"  she  sobbed,  ".  that  I  should  havo  been  doomed 
to  this  awful  fate !  What  comfort  can  reach  my  doting  father 
and  fond  mother  when  they  shall  learn  of  my  absence  !  Cruel 
man,  where  in  your  heart  can  you  cherish  the  accursed  passion 
which  dictated  this  violence  to  an  unprotected  female!  Fool, 
tyrant — but  your  victim  may  yet  escape.  Death  has  power  supe- 
rior to  yours.  Ah,  Masseva,  I  now  remember  your  words  !"  Then 
did  thoughts  of  past  life  and  horrible  presages  of  the  future  crowd 
upon  her  mind.  The  thoughts  of  a  lifetime  had  been  crowded 
into  the  space  of  a  few  moments,  for  the  carriage  presently  drew  up, 
and  tiie  driver,  descending  from  his  seat,  opened  the  door,  saying: 
"  I  was  requested  to  drive  to  the  house  of  Morian  the  senator. 
We  have  arrived  there.     Shall  I  assist  you  to  alight  V 

Had  the  announcement  been  made  to  Silera  that  death  awaited 
her  at  tho  next  moment  she  would  have  felt  less  surprised  than 
sho  did  at  this  conclusion  of  her  terrors.  Scarcely  believing  her 
senses,  she  sprang  joyfully  into  tho  hall,  and  was  hastening  to  the 
drawing-room,  wherein  were  seated  the  family,  when  sho  hesitated. 
Then  turning  towards  the  stairway,  she  said  : 

"  I  dare  not  relate  the  scenes  of  this  evening  to  my  father.  His 
life  is  in  the  hands  of  this  cowardly  ruffian,  and  therefore  using 
more  care  in  my  future  movements,  I  must,  until  a  better  time, 
remain  silent  upon  this  subject." 

Thus  saying,  she  repaired  to  her  chamber,  and  desiring  one  of 
her  maids  to  inform  the  family  that  being  somewhat  indisposed 
she  had  retired  early,  closed  tho  door,  and  reclining  upon  her 
couch,  for  the  first  time  bethought  herself  of  her  preserver.  Who 
could  he  be  that  at  such  a  time  should  be  guarding  her  interests  ? 
and  by  what  means  could  he  have  become  apprised  of  the  mali- 
cious designs  of  the  other  party  1 

Xanthippus,  declining  invitations  from  many  citizens  to  accept 
of  their  hospitalities  while  in  Carthage,  preferred  to  station  him- 
self in  tho  midst  of  the  army  at  the  citadel,  where  ho  could  at- 
tend to  military  discipline.  Early  one  morning  he  was  busily  en- 
gaged in  issuing  orders  for  tho  disposition  of  the  troops.  His  aids, 
Marharbel  and  Masseva,  were  also  with  him.  Orders  for  the  day 
having  been  arranged  and  issued,  the  three  generals  were  prepar- 
ing to  leave  the  apartment,  when  a  servant  entered,  bearing  notes 
of  invitation  for  each  to  attend  a  festival  in  honor  of  tho  recent 
victory,  to  bo  holdon  at  tho  residence  of  Morian.  Xanthippus  re- 
tired to  make  some  change  in  his  dress  previous  to  attending  a 
session  of  tho  senate ;  Marharbel,  ordering  his  horse,  rode  out 
towards  Megara,  and  Masseva  went  to  his  own  apartment. 

The  banquet  hall  at  Morian's  house  was  brilliantly  lighted  and 
already  crowded  by  the  nobility  of  Carthage.  Among  those  pres- 
ent, and  whose  places  had  been  assigned  at  the  left  of  the  host, 
were  Marharbel  and  Masseva.  At  his  right  was  a  vacant  place, 
and  all  present  were  apparently  awaiting  the  coming  of  him  who 
was  to  occupy  it.  We  cannot  refrain  from  calling  attention  to 
him  who  presides  here,  whose  genial  composure  during  this  delay 
marked  him  as  refined  in  manner  as  he  was  intelligent  in  council. 
The  delay  was  causing  some  little  uneasiness  on  the  part  of  the 
guest,  when  the  entrance  of  Xanthippus  was  announced  by  a  gen- 
eral burst  of  acclamation.  At  tho  request  of  Morian  he  assumed 
the  place  assigned  him  at  the  festal  board.  Speeches  were  made 
and  toasts  drank,  and  to  the  many  compliments  bestowed  upon 
him,  Xanthippus  replied  in  the  most  delicate  terms. 

The  ceremonies  of  the  table  having  been  terminated,  many  of 
the  guests  returned  to  their  homes,  while  a  few  of  tho  more  fa- 
vored repaired  to  the  drawing.roora  to  join  a  party  of  ladies  in- 


vited by  Silera.  Morian  had  whispered  in  the  ear  of  Xanthippus 
that  liis  presence  would  bo  considered  an  especial  favor  among 
the  ladies.  Ho  readily  consented,  and  on  entering  tho  room  was 
formally  introduced  to  the  company.  Silera  happened  at  the 
moment  to  havo  left  the  room,  but  returning  soon  was  presented 
by  her  father  to  him.  He  had  uttered  but  a  word,  when  tho  rich 
color  mounting  to  his  checks  betrayed  some  unusual  emotion. 
She,  however,  commanded  her  feelings  whatever  they  might 
have  been,  and  addressed  him  in  becoming  language.  Morian 
presently  left  them  and  joined  a  group  of  talkers  in  another  part 
of  the  room.  Xanthippus  and  Silera  continued  in  conversation, 
the  topic  naturally  suggesting  itself  being  tho  result  of  the  late 
battle. 

Fully  established  in  womanhood,  Silera  possessed  a  counte- 
nance which  belokened  a  strength  of  character  which  commands 
respect  from  the  beholder.  With  dark  hair  arranged  tastefully 
over  a  brow  of  ample  dimensions,  exhibiting  tho  fairest  intellec- 
tual powers,  eyes  of  corresponding  color,  nose  of  tho  finest  Gre- 
cian mould,  lips,  not  of  tho  cherry,  pouting  description,  but  deli- 
cately chiselled  and  finely  tinted  by  the  artist  nature,  while  tho 
chin  advancing  to  its  place  completed  a  profile  of  rare  beauty. 
Her  form  was  snch  as  frequent  exercise  in  open  air  and  whole- 
some diet  would  be  likely  to  produce.  Her  height,  something 
above  the  medium,  was  necessary  to  preserve  the  proportion 
which  the  healthy  roundness  of  form  demanded.  If  Morian  was 
a  fine  specimen  of  the  men  of  his  day,  his  daughter  was  pre-em- 
inently so  of  tho  women.  On  tho  whole,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  sho 
was  lovely,  graceful,  and  provokingly  bewitching.  Silera  speaks 
to  Xanthippus  in  relation  to  the  part  he  has  acted  in  delivering 
her  country  from  its  foes,  and  now  with  some  emotion  continues  : 
"  Noble  sir,  I  am  convinced  that  to  you  I  am  under  the  deepest 
obligations  as  the  preserver  of  my  liberty,  and  perhaps  of  my  life." 
"  If  you  have  reference  to  the  act  of  mine  which  released  you 
from  the  grasp  of  the  villain  at  the  temple,"  replied  Xanthippus, 
"  let  me  assure  you,  fair  lady,  that  I  am  richly  rewarded  in  know- 
ing that  I  have  been  of  trifling  service  to  the  family  of  Morian. 
I  can  readily  explain,  in  a  word,  the  slight  mystery  which  sur- 
rounds the  incident  of  the  evening  to  which  you  refer.  I  hod  just 
alighted  from  my  carriage  at  the  temple  when  the  stifled  cry  yon 
uttered  attracted  my  attention.  As  I  hurried  toward  the  portico 
to  ascertain  the  cause,  I  could  just  distinguish  the  forms  of  your- 
self and  him  who  was  bearing  you  swiftly  away.  Imagining  that 
his  course  would  lead  to  the  rear  of  the  temple,  I  sprang  through 
a  narrow  court  hoping  it  would  lead  thither,  and  by  good  fortune, 
arrived  at  the  door  whence  your  captor  issued  in  time  to  prostrate 
him  and  liberate  you.  I  recollected,  as  I  saw  your  face  when  wo 
reached  my  carriage,  that  I  had  seen  you  standing  on  tho  balcony 
of  this  house  as  I  passed  on  the  day  of  the  procession,  I  therefore 
directed  my  servant  to  drive  you  thither,  believing  you  would  bo 
in  the  midst  of  friends." 

"  O,  sir,"  replied  Silera,  "  I  fear  you  can  never  realize  tho 
gratitude  my  heart  would  express  but  my  poor  words  refuse  to 
convey.  Your  act  delivered  me  from  a  fate  to  which  death  would 
have  been  preferable.  But  let  me  entreat  that  you  will  not  utter 
a  word  of  this  to  my  father  or  family.  Tho  perpetrator  of  this 
deed  is  known  to  me,  but  as  I  value  the  life  of  mv  beloved  father, 
I  am  bound  under  the  most  solemn  promise  not  to  reveal  the 
namo.  I  can  only  trust  that  time,  which  changes  all  things,  may 
bring  upon  him  a  just  retribution." 

"  Silera,"  replied  Xanthippus,  "  although  the  obligation  you 
would  put  me  under  involves  a  mystery  which  for  your  sake  I  fear 
ought  to  be  solved,  I  pledge  my  word  to  conceal  all  until  at  lib- 
erty, by  your  consent,  to  both  speak  and  act  in  relation  to  it." 

Their  conversation  was  here  interrupted  by  the  approach  of 
Cassina,  supported  by  Marharbel,  who  gaily  assailed  Silera  for 
thus  appropriating  so  much  of  the  attention  of  him  whom  all 
were  so  desirous  of  hearing  in  conversation. 

"But,  general,"  he  continued,  addressing  Xanthippus,  "I  be- 
lieve you  will  confess  that  you  have  been  held  in  check  by  mora 
repulsive  forces  in  your  day." 

"  Cousin  Silera,"  joined  in  Cassina,  "  remember  tho  balcony 
conversation." 

"  Ah,  Cassina !"  replied  her  cousin,  "  your  merry  spirits  aro  a 
blessing  to  you,  if  not  a  source  of  delight  to  me,  at  all  times. 
But,  in  truth,  I  shall  demand  an  explanation  of  this  witty  thrust." 
Xanthippus  smilingly  proposed  that,  agreeably  to  the  hint  just 
dropped,  they  should  favor  the  other  side  of  the  room  with  their 
presence,  and  offering  Silera  his  support,  they  moved  through  tho 
room  and  mingled  with  the  company. 

At  a  late  hour  the  assembly  broke  up,  and  Xanthippus,  order- 
ing his  carriage,  returned  to  the  citadel,  not,  however,  before  he 
had  promised  an  early  visit,  in  compliance  with  a  request  from 
Morian.  Marharbel,  gallantly  conducting  tho  fair  Cassina,  at- 
tended her  to  her  father's  residence.  Among  the  last  to  leave  tho 
hall  was  Masseva.  A  cloud  gathered  on  his  brow  ns  ho  strode 
forth  upon  the  walk. 

"Again,"  he  muttered  between  his  clenched  teeth,  "again  ho 
crosses  my  path  !    Revenge  shall  yet  be  mine !" 

For  several  weeks  Xanthippus  continued  busily  engaged  in  ex- 
amining the  defences  of  the  city  and  suggesting  improvements, 
many,  if  not  all  of  which,  were  put  into  execution.  In  all  bis 
labors  he  found  Marharbel  and  Masseva  intelligent  and  willing 
co-operators.  Whilo  ho  possessed  superior  skill  in  originating 
ideas,  they  were  abundantly  competent  to  elaborate  the  same.  Of 
the  two,  Marharbel  seemed  the  more  agreeable  companion,  whilo 
Masseva  at  times  exhibited  some  degree  of  moroseness  for  which 
Xanthippus  could  not  account,  but  deeming  it  but  a  ruffle  of  the 
moment,  he  gave  it  little  thought,  and  allowed  him  full  confidence. 
In  the  meantime  ho  had  fulfilled  his  promise  to  Morian,  once,  and 
by  what  follows,  we  shall  infer  again  and  again. 
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In  an  elegantly  furniflhod  apartment,  surrounded  by  all  tho  lux- 
uries that  tasto  could  suggest  or  wealth  pro  euro,  sat  Silera,  and 
by  her  side,  in  thoughtful  mood,  was  Xanthippus,  For  a  time 
neither  had  spokon.    At  length  Xanthippus  broke  tho  Bilenco: 

"  Silora,  I  am  a  soldier  by  education,  n  soldior  byprofe  ion. 
I  have  fought  many  battles  in  defence  of  my  adopjad  country, 
and  finally  have  boon  permitted  t<>  act  as  an  bumble  instrument  in 
the  bands  of  the  gode  for  ovorting  tin-  storm  which  threatened  to 
destroy  your  nobly  city.  But  alas  !  u  conqueror,  I  am  led  captive 
— captive  to  one  whoso  love  I  fear  I  can  nevor  receive  in  return. 
Tho  time  is  drawing  near  when  I  must  return  to  Grccco,  but  I 
cannot  leave  you  without  declaring  how  deeply  I  havfl  loved  you 
since  tho  moment  I  first  came  into  your  presence.  Can  I  hopo 
that  in  your  heart  I  have  found  ti  place  to  merit  esteem  '<" 

Silera  hesitated  for  a  moment,  then  with  tho  sensible  decision 
which  marked  her  character,  replied : 

"  Most  noblo  sir,  believe  that  never,  before  I  met  you,  had  I 
Boon  any  of  your  sex  for  whom  1  could  entertain  the  sentiment  of 
lovo.  J  have  honored,  admired,  but  never  loved  another.  You 
can  but  feel  satisfied  With  this  declaration,  since  coquetry  is  hut 
too  commonly  a  characteristic  with  Indies  of  my  position.  I  say 
this,  not  in  self-praise,  but  as  a  truth  which  you  should  know." 

Xanthippus  received  this  reply  as  bceninejiis  Spartan  education. 

On  the  day  succeeding  thy  evening  on  which  tho  scenes  just 
narrated  transpired,  n  servant  delivered  a  noto  to  Silera,  which 
she  read  as  follows  : 

"  Silera,  once  again  I  lay  before  you  tho  proposal  of  my  heart 
and  hand.  It  would  much  butter  suit  my  purpose  that  you  yield 
of  your  own  accord,  rather  than  compel  mo  to  resort  to  those 
fearful  measures  which  you  arc  aware  I  can  employ.  They  who 
hold  your  father's  life  in  their  hands,  hut  await  my  consent,  and 
ho  dies.  I  have  now  long  held  thein  back  out  of  lovo  I  bear  to 
you,  trusting  you  would  reconsider  your  former  answers  to  my 
request.  Beware  of  the  vengeance  of  him  who  can  hate  as  well 
as  lovo.  Impatiently  awaiting  your  reply,  I  am,  aa  yet,  yourover 
devoted  lover." 

No  signature  was  appended,  but  Silera,  well  knowing  the  au- 
thor, despatched  an  immediate  reply,  refusing  in  the  most  decided 
terms  to  harbor  for  a  moment  tho  idea  of  submitting  to  such 
threats,  assuring  him  that  already  she  wag  the  betrothed  of  an- 
other, and  one  whoso  vigilance  would  defend  both  her  and  hers. 
She  sought  an  early  opportunity  to  acquaint  Xanthippus  with  tho 
circumstances  attending  the  matter,  deeming  it  no  longer  her  duty 
to  conceal  the  fact.  *IIer  father  had  but  a  few  days  before  started 
on  an  embassy  to  Rome,  -which  would  detain  him.  several  weeks, 
she  therefore  felt  no  immediato  cause  for  alarm  on  his  account, 
but  hoped  beforo  his  return  Xanthippus  might  apprehend  the 
villain  who  persecuted  her  and  those  who  sought  her  father's  life. 

Xanthippus  heard  with  amazement  the  story  of  this  conspiracy, 
and  scarcely  able  to  contain  himself  for  indignation,  vowed  in  the 
name  of  the  gods  that  sleep  should  not  visit  his  eyes  before  he  had 
brought  this  wrotch  to  justice.  Silera  would  havo  checked  this 
impetuosity,  fearing  he  would  in  some  way  expose  himself  to  per- 
sonal danger ;  but  ere  she  could  remonstrate  he  had  seized'  his 
helmet  and  left  the  room.  Taking  his  way  to  the  citadel,  ho 
shortly  arrived  at  his  quarters,  entered  his  room,  and  immediately 
seating  himself  at  a  writing-table  applied  himself  with  his  pen. 
A  noto  being  finished,  sealed  and  despatched  to  its  address,  hy  a 
servant,  ho  occupied  the  remaindor  of  tho  day  in  writing  and  ai»- 
ranging  papers  which  together  with  hi3  letters  ho  deposited  in  a 
portfolio.  Evening  had  set  in  and  Xanthippus  is  found  at  the 
door  of  his  apartment,  evidently  awaiting  the  coming  of  some 
expected  person.  An  approaching  footstep  is  shortly  heard,  and 
soon  the  light  over  the  door  discloses  the  features  of  Masseva. 
Short  salutations  were  exchanged,  and  tho  two  generals  betook 
themselves  in  the  direction  df  the  citadel  gate  leading  to  the  lower 
town.  Masseva  returned  alone  something  like  an  hour  later  and 
proceeded  at  once  to  his  quarters.  Silera  was  engaged  at  her 
toilet  when  one  of  her  maids  entered  the  room,  saying  that  Cas- 
6ina  waited  below  in  the  hall  desiring  to  speak  with  her. 

"Ask  my  cousin  up  here,"  said  Silera.  "  I  can  attend  to  both 
her  chat  and  my  occupation." 

Cassina  entered  the  room  in  groat  agitation. 

"In  the  name  of  mercy,  tell  me  what  has  happened  1"  cried 
Silera,  alarmed  by  tho  appearance  of  Cassina, 

"I  scarcely  know  what  to  tell  you,"  said  Cassina;  "but  it  is 
feared,  nay,  it  is  certain,  that  General  Xanthippus  is  not  to  bo 
found." 

Tho  pallid  cheek  of  Silera  told  of  the  distress  which  this  sudden 
news  imparted,  but  assuming  her  wonted  calmness,  she  finished 
her  toilet,  and  ordering  her  chariot,  accompanied  by  Cassina,  re- 
paired to  the  citadel  to  ascertain  the  truth  concerning  the  rumor. 
Arriving  there,  she  learned  that  Xanthippus  had  not  been  seen 
since  the  evening  before.  Many  surmises  were  offered,  but  no 
one  could  give  any  clue  to  his  whereabouts.  Tho  city  was  searched 
by  authority,  but  no  trace  of  the  missing  general  could  bo  found. 
Everywhere,  at  the  corners  of  streets,  in  places  of  business,  and 
iu  drawing-rooms,  this  mysterious  disappearance  was  the  topic 
of  conversation.  Nothing  coming  to  light  for  several  days,  the 
council  was  convened  and  tho  most  active  measures  adoped  to 
investigate  still  further. 

Silera,  in  the  meantime,  entertained  hopes  that  Xanthippus 
might  for  somo  reason  have  left  the  city  on  some  affairs  at  Tunis, 
concerning  which  she  had  heard  him  speak.  One  week — two 
weeks  passed,  and  still  no  tidings  were  received  from  any  quarter 
which  could  in  the  least  encourage  the  hope  that  Xanthippus  was 
living.  Silera  reluctantly,  mournfully,  tearfully,  now  began  to 
give  up  the  foud  hope  she  had  cherished,  and  suffered  the  awful 
conviction  to  reach  her  heart  that  he  had  been  assassinated. 

Four  weeks  had  elapsed,  when  the  astounding  announcement 
wns  made  that  Goneral  Masseva  had  been  arrested  as  the  suspect- 
ed murdorcr  of  Xanthippus.     This  roport  was  scarcely  to  be  cred- 


itcd,  since  no  ono  had  appeared  more  sincerely  afflicted  than  did 
lie  ai  the  1"  ■  of  thi    jcncrul,     ' ■   rei  [hi  [i     .  die  rcpofl  wa  i    eon 
corroborated  by  n  public  notice.    An  early  day  for  the  trial  had 
been  appoint)  l  for  the  tribunal,  and  thi  i 
brought  against  Masseva  and  the  result  of  thi 
forward  to  with  tho  most  intense  anxiety  by  tho  citizens  oJ 
thago.    Silera,  by  some  unaccountable  reason,  when  the  news 
was  imparted  to  her,  betrayed  very  little  emotion,  much  to  the  hur- 
priso  of  hor  friends.     Cassina  was  sitting  with  berat  tho  tim  ,  and 
oxultingly  exclaimed  : 

"  What  think  you  now  of  my  Choice  1  Was  I  not  right  in  dis- 
carding this  false  Masseva  for  the  noblo  Marharbel?" 

The  day  appointed  for  the  trial  arrived]  and  tho  council  chnm- 
bor  was  crowded  with  spectators.  The  judges  and  tAYwcra  had 
assumed  their  places,  when  from  a  side  room  Masseva  was  led 
forward  to  a  scat  upon  a  platform.  His  countenance  betrayed  the 
traces  of  deep  care,  hut  he  gazed  steadily  upon  the  audience,  who, 
divided  in  opinion  as  to  his  guilt,  presented  a  jury  rendering  their 
facial  verdict.  At  length  tho  presiding  judge  opened  tho  case  by 
stating  tho  utter  surprise  which  had  tilled  the  court  when  this 
charge  wan  brought  up  against  a  general  who  hud  occupied  hith- 
erto so  honorable  a  position,  both  in  the  army  and  society.  It 
was  about  to  be  proven  against  him,  that  when  last  seen  Xanthip- 
pus was  in  his  company,  and  this  by  three  witnesses.  Further,  it 
would  be  shown  that  in  his  possession  was  found  a  mantle  which 
Xanthippus  wore  at  the  time  they  were  seen  together.  The  first 
witness  called  was  a  guard,  who  had  been  stationed  at  the  citadel 
gate.  He  clearly  and  distinctly  stated  that  on  the  evening  in 
question  Masseva  and  Xanthippus  passed  out  at  the  gate  in  the 
direction  of  the  city,  and  that  in  something  more  than  an  hour 
Masseva  returned  alone.  Another  ofiiccr  testified  to  having  seen 
the  two  generals  just  after  leaving  the  gate.  But  the  third  wit- 
ness was  listened  to  with  the  greatest  interest,  he  being  no  other 
than  Marharbcl.  He  said  it  was  with  feelings  of  mingled  sorrow 
and  regret  that  ho  was  forced  to  testify  against  one  who  had  been 
a  companion  and  a  friend  for  so  many  years.  But  in  the  loss  of 
the  noblo  Xanthippus,  all  other  regrets  were  swallowed  up,  and  to 
bring  his  murderer  to  justice  became  an  imperative  duty.  Ho 
then  went  on  to  testify  that,  passing  by  Xanthippus's  quarters  on 
the  eventful  evening,  he  noticed  him  standing  at  his  door,  appar- 
ently awaiting  the  coming  of  some  person.  Curiosity  prompted 
him  to  delay  for  a  moment,  when  he  saw  Masseva  approach  the 
house,  where  he  joined  Xanthippus,  and  both  departed  in  the 
direction  of  the  citadel  gate.  This  circumstance  alone  would  not 
have  caused  suspicion  to  arise  in  his  mind,  but  having  occasion 
to  pass  through  a  private  room  of  Masseva's,  bis  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  a  mantle  lying  upon  a  table,  and  which  ho  particularly 
remembered  as  having  been  worn  by  Xanthippus  at  the  time  ho 
last  saw  him.  It  was  not  for  him  to  say  what  causes  could  lead 
to  this  act  on  the  part  of  Masseva,  indeed,  it  seemed  almost  in- 
credible that  any  man  could  be  found  so  base  as  to  consent  from 
any  motives  whatever  to  the  injury  of  so  great  and  good  a  man 
as  Xanthippus. 

Masseva  being  called  upon  for  his  defence,  said : ' 

"I  am  accused  of  being  tho  murderer  of  Xanthippus.  I  can 
say  little  more  than  to  deny  the  charge,  and  call  upon  the  gods. to 
bear  me  witness  that  I  speak  the  truth.  I  can  explain  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  mystery  which  has  accumulated  as  evidence  against 
me.  It  is  true,  I  met  Xanthippus  agreeably  to  an  appointment 
with  him.  It  is  true  that  we  passed  out  at  the  citadel  gate  to- 
gether, and  equally  true  that  I  returned  alone.  It  being  a  pleasant 
evening,  Xanthippus  proposed  wo  should  walk  out  while  he  com- 
mitted to  my  care  somo  important  matters.  As  we  walked  he  in- 
formed me  that  it  was  possible  he  might  bo  called  from  his  po3t 
on  the  following  day,  and  in  that  event,  he  would  prefer  to  leave 
certain  matters  iu  my  charge.  He  then  proceeded  to  name  them. 
Wo  had  reached  the  outside  of  the  citadel  wall,  when  a  fresh 
breeze  springing  up,  I  being  unprepared  for  the  change  experi- 
enced a  slight  chill,  which  Xanthippus  noticing,  ho  took  off'  his 
mantlo  and  begged  I  would  place  it  upon  myself,  a3  he  was  amply 
clothed  without  it.  I  accordingly  took  it,  and  we  continued  on  to 
tho  bay,  when  he,  having  finished  his  instructions,  declared  his 
intention  of  proceeding  on  to  the  city,  while  I,  having  no  occasion 
to  remain  longer,  returned  to  the  citadel.  Since  the  moment 
when  I  parted  with  Xanthippus,  I  have  neither  seen  nor  heard 
from  him.     This  is  my  defence." 

Tho  judges  retired  for  consultation,  and  after  somo  time,  re- 
turning, resumed  their  places  again.  The  senior  of  the  three 
arose  and  announced  their  decision  in  the  following  language : 

"After  listening  carefully  to  the  evidence  in  this  case,  wo  are 
compelled  to  say  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  defence  is  too  weak  to 
admit  of  consideration,  since  the  story  might  easily  be  fabricated, 
and  further,  is  unsustaincd  by  evidence.  Again,  the  accused  does 
not  show  iu  any  way  that  any  other  person  could  havo  committed 
the  crime  of  which  he  is  charged.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find 
the  accused  to  have  been  the  last  person  associated  with  Xanthip- 
pus, and  in  possession  of  some  of  the  clothing  worn  by  him.  In 
such  cases  a3  this  our  laws  provide  that  the  accused,  unable  to  im- 
plicate other  parties,  shall  suffer  the  penalty  of  the  crime.  I  there- 
fore declare  it  our  opinion  that  Toscor  Masseva  is  guilty  of  the 
murder  of  Xanthippus  tho  Lacedemonian.  I  will  now  proceed  to 
pronounce  sentence  upon  him." 

Tho  audience  arose  and  in  silence  awaited  the  reading  from  tho 
law  book.  At  this  moment  a  movement  was  noticed  at  tho  main 
door,  and  appearing  from  the  midst  of  the  throng,  Morian  and  his 
daughter  camo  forward. '  The  station  of  tho  senator  permitted 
the  freedom  with  which  he  approached  the  tribunal  and  demanded 
whether  sentence  had  been  pronounced  in  the  case.  Or  being 
informed  that  it  had  not; 

"  Then,"  he  continued,  "  I  demand  that  it  be,  suspended." 


"And  for  what  cause  ''"  asked  Ihe  joe" 

•'  Because  there  is  further  import 

"  And  i^  your  evidence  at  hand  •" 

"  It  in." 

And  Morian  retired  to  the  ante-room,  returning  presently  fol- 
lowed by  a  tall  personage  whose  feature-wen,-  concealed.  On 
reaching  the  forum,  the  disg  >pped  and  the  shout  of  joy 

Which  hiir-t  from  the  audience  announced  thcwftne&i — XantDJppns. 

I   ■ 
i,  tan  ting  into  tears,  sprang  forward  and  threw  hi 
upon  the  neck  of  Xantbippus,  who  in  turn,  was  so  much  affi 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  command  bis  utterance  as  ho 
attempted  to  sneak.   At  length  regaining  his  composure,  he  paid  : 

"  I  am  but  too  happy  10  be  able  to  appear  a»  I  now  do  to  buvo 
the  character  as  well  tv*  the  life  of  a  noble  friend,  liut  while  I 
do  this,  I  at  ihe  same  time  convict  a  base  coward  whoa-  arts  had 
well  nigh  produced  a  doable  murder.  I  learn  that  my  disap- 
pearance after  leaving  MaSSCVU  at  the  bay  naturally  produced  some 
wonder.  I  had  juri  entered  one  of  tho  streets  En  the  city  when  I 
was  assailed  by  a  ruffian,  who,  hiking  at  me  with  bis  sword  be- 
fore I  had  any  intimation  of  his  Intent,  brought  me  to  the  ground 

With  0  wound  which  lie  probably  i]  |t  odly,  and  a*  I  fell 

he  exclaimed  :  '  That  foryotu*  usurpation  of  my  honors,  and  (strik- 
ing another  blow)  this  for  your  accursed  interference  with  the 
daughter  of  Morion.'  And  here  I  accuse  him  a.i  a  dastardly  cow- 
ard, who  to  force  a  lovely  maiden  to  wed  biro,  ha-  resorted  to 
threats,  and  finally  was  checked  in  the  very  act  of  attempting  her 
abduction.  Finding  that  I  had  become  her  protector,  he  then 
sought  my  life,  a3  I  have  related,  fee,  Marharbcl,  here  I  accuse 
you,  and  may  the  retribution  which  you  so  richly  deserve  be  meted 
out  to  you  at  the  hands  of  your  laws."  At  a  signal  from  the 
judge,  an  officer  arrested  Marharbcl,  who  was  placed  in  the  chair 
vacated  by  Masseva.  Xanthippus  then  continued  hi.- explanation 
of  the  mysteries  attending  his  disappearance.  "  Marharfiel  hav- 
ing left  me,  I  recovered  from  a  fainting  fit  into  which  I  had  fallen, 
and  was  able  with  much  effort  to  drag  myself  upon  the  ground  to 
the  door  of  the  nearest  cottage,  whose  inmates  finding  me  wound- 
ed, assisted  me  to  a  bed  and  immediately  procured  a  surgeon,  who, 
after  examination,  pronounced  my  wounds  as  not  mortal.  I  then 
enjoined  the  strictest  secrecy  upon  all  in  the  house,  and  also  upon 
the  surgeon,  as  to  my  whereabouts,  preferring  for  certain  reasons 
to  await  my  recovery  before  making  the  fact  that  I  was  alive 
known.  It  is  needless  for  me  to  say  that  this  opportune  appear- 
ance of  mine  was  planned  by  the  party  who  introduced  me  to-dav." 

Thus  concluding,  he  seated  himself.  At  the  same  time,  Mas- 
seva comiug  forward  and  taking  a  paper  from  his  pocket,  said  : 

"  But  a  moment  since  I  sat  a  prisoner  in  the  chair  now  occupied 
by  Marharbel.  Then  I  was  unable  to  make  an  accusation  against 
that  base  man,  which  now,  as  a  freeman,  I  deem  it  mv  dutv  to 
present.  At  the  time  we  were  besieged  by  the  Romans  and  before 
the  arrival  of  Xanthippus,  a  servant  of  mine  found  in  a  room  used 
in  common  by  Marharbel  and  myself,  this  letter,  directed  to  tho 
Roman  consul,  Eegulus,  in  which  is  stated  that  an  extenrive  con- 
spiracy was  gathering  in  the  city,  the  intent  of  which  was  to  ad- 
mit the  Romans,  with  them  to  attack  the  citizens  and  share  the 
plunder  equally.  The  letter  proposed  that,  if  agreeable  to  Rcgu- 
lus,  the  gates  would  be  opened  to  him  at  any  time  he  would  ap- 
point. It  bears  the  signature  of  Marharbel.  I  had  previouslv 
noticed  for  some  days  an  uneasiness  in  him  for  which  I  could 
not  accouut,  and  on  questioning  his  servant,  he  confessed  that  tho 
note  was  committed  to  him  (or  delivery,  but  fearing  to  go  among 
the  Romans  he  had  thrown  it  down,  intending  to  plead  its  loss  if 
questioned  by  Marharbel  in  reference  to  it.  I  delayed  bringing 
the  matter  to  light,  for  the  reason  that  I  had  been  endeavoring  to 
bring  others  concerned  in  the  plot  to  justice  with  Marharbel." 

The  letter  was  presented  to  the  judges,  who  satisfied  themselves 
that  it  was  genuine,  and  after  consultation  decided  that  Marharbcl 
was  guilty  of  attempted  murder,  and  conspiracy  against  the  state, 
either  of  which  crimes  was  punishable  by  death,  and  he  was 
therefore  sentenced  to  the  block.  He  received  his  sentence  with 
composure,  then  rising  acknowledged  the  truth  of  all,  saying  fur- 
ther, that  had  not  fate  interfered  there  were  those  present  who 
would  have  felt  his  power.  He  then  cursed  Xanthippus,  Masseva, 
and  Morian,  and  was  only  silenced  by  being  carried  from  the  hall. 

Again  the  drawing-room  at  Morian's  residence  was  brilliantly 
lighted  and  the  return  of  Xanthippus  the  cause  for  a  gathering 
there  of  the  nobility.  The  betrothal  of  Silera  was  generally  un- 
derstood, and  she  was  overwhelmed  with  congratulations  by  her 
friends.  Xanthippus  in  the  meantime  was  the  greater  luminary 
around  which  circled  the  lesser  lights.  Masseva  never  received 
more  attention  than  did  he  at  this  "time.  He  had  retired  for  a  mo- 
ment to  a  recess  near  the  balcony,  when  Silera  approached  him 
leading  Cassina.  She  whispered  a  word  iu  his  ear,  when  he 
stepped  forward,  and  taking  the  hand  of  Cassina,  said  : 

"  Is  it  possible  that  you  now  can  revoke  the  decision  which  you 
made  in  answer  to  my  former  entreaties  ?  and  can  I  yet  feel  that 
there  is  hope  V 

"  O,  Masseva !"  she  replied,  "  I  have  deeply  wronged  you,  and 
suffered  my  foolish  pride,  even  against  the  advice  of  Silera,  to 
crush  tho  true  sentiment  of  my  heart.  If  a  life  of  devotion  can 
prove  my  reciprocation  of  your  love,  I  am  yours  in  sincerity." 

The  smile  which  lighted  Masseva's  face  evinced  tho  joy  of  his 
heart,  while  Silera  beckoning  to  Xanthippus,  exultantly  cried  : 

"  Victory,  again  !" 

Not  many  months  later  a  brilliant  marriaan  ceremony  united 
the  fortunes  of  Xanthippus  aud  Silera,  also  of^asseva  and  Cas- 
sina. Long  did  the  citizens  remember  this  festival,  and  our  hero 
by  adopting  their  city  as  his  home  did  not  lessen  their  gratitude 
towards  him,  who  had  come  to  them  in  the  time  of  need,  and  in 
their  weakness  supplied  strength. 
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THE  PRISON  ISLAND  OF  THE  KING  OF  DELHI. 

Wo  present  on  this  page  n  "view  of  the  rocky  island,  one  of  tho 
group  of  Andamans,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  west  of  Siam,  in 
which  the  king  of  Delhi,  for  his  rebellion  to  the  British  govern- 
ment, has  been  condemned  to  pass  the  remainder  of  hi6  days. 
Tho  picture  shows  a  dreary  waste  of  arid  soil,  rocky  headland 
and  wild  wave,  n  scene  as  far  as  possible  contrasted  with  the  de- 
lights and  splendors  of  which  onr  readers  are  familiar  through  tho 
descriptions  and  engravings  we  have  heretofore  published.  Sinco 
the  year  1824,  when  the  British  expedition  against  Burmah  as- 
sembled at  Port  Comwallis,  the  Andamans  have  scarcely  been 
heard  of  in  this  country,  and  even  their  position  on  the  map  is 
comparatively  unknown.  The  principal  island  is  the  most  north- 
erly of  tho  group,  and  extends  a  hundred  and  forty  miles  in  length 
by  twenty  in  breadth.  The  Little  Andaman,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
the  most  southerly,  but  does  not  exceed  twenty-eight  miles  in 
length  by  seventeen  in  breadth.  In  the  centre  of  the  Great  An- 
daman the  land  rises  to  the  altitude  of  2400  feet,  forming  a  well- 
known  beacon  to  mariners — tho  Saddle  Peak.  A  few  small 
streams  thence  descend  to  the  sea.  Various  kinds  of  timber  suit- 
able for  shipbuilding  are  found  in  abundance  ;  but  the  only  fruit 
worthy  of  mention  is  the  mangrove  ;  the  cocoa-nut,  which  flour- 
ishes i'u  the  neighboring  Nicobars,  does  not  grow  in  these  islands. 
Many  varieties  of  fish  are  caught  off  the  coast,  and  constitute  the 
chief  food  of  the  barbarous  inhabitants,  who  also  indulge  in  liz- 
ards, snakes,  guanas,  and  rats.  On  the  skirts  of  the  forest  which 
occupies  the  interior  of  the  principal  islands  are  seen  herds  of  a. 
diminutive  species  of  bogs,  suppose!!  to  be  descended  from  a  ship- 
wrecked stock.  With  ihc  skulls  and  bones  of  these  animals  the 
islanders  adorn  their  huts,  and  were  thence  accused  of  cannibal- 
ism, from  a  belief  that  their  favorite  ornaments  were  the  indiges- 
tible remains  of  human  bungs  whom  they  had  slain  and  devoured. 
They  are,  in  truth,  a  cruel  and  savage  race.  All  attempts  to  com- 
municate with  them  have  been  repelled  by  darts  and  flights  of 


SHELLEY  THE  POET. 

One  day  I  drove  the  pnet  to  Leghorn.  In  answer  to  my  ques- 
tions, Shelley  said  :  "  In  writing  the  Cenci  my  object  was  to  see 
how  I  could  succeed  in  describing  passions  I  have  never  felt,  and 
to  tell  the  most  dreadful  story  in  pure  and  refined  language.  The 
image  of  Bert  rice  haunted  me  after  seeing  her  portrayed.  The 
story  is  well  authenticated,  and  tho  details  far  more  horrible  than 
I  have  painted  them.  The  Cenci  is  a  work  of  art;  it  is  not  col- 
ored by  my  feelings,  nor  obscured  by  my  metaphysics.  I  don't 
think  much  of  it.  It  gave  me  less  trouble  than  anything  I  have 
written  of  the  same  length.  I  am  now  writing  a  play  for  the 
stage.  It  is  affectation  to  say  that  we  write  a  play  for  any  other 
purpose.  The  subject  is  from  English  history ;  in  style  and  man- 
ner I  shall  approach  as  near  our  great  dramatist  as  my  feeble 
powers  will  permit.  King  Lear  is  my  model,  for  that  is  nearly 
perfect.  I  am  amazed  at  my  presumption.  Poets  should  be 
modest.  My  audacity  savors  of  madness.  Considering  the  labor 
requisite  to  excel  in  composition,  I  think  it  would  be  better  to 
stick  to  one  style.  The  clamor  for  novelty  is  leading  us  all  as- 
tray. Yet,  at  Ravenna,  I  urged  Byron  to  come  out  of  the  dismal 
'  wood  of  error*  into  the  sun,  to  write  something  new  and  cheer- 
ful. Don  Juan  is  the  result.  The  poetry  is  superior  to  Childe 
Harold,  and  the  plan,  or  rather  want  of  plan,  gives  scope  to  his 
astonishing  natural  powers.  My  friends  say  my  Prometheus 
is  too  wild,  ideal,  and  perplexed  with  imagery.  It  may  be  so. 
It  has  no  resemblance  to  the  Greek  drama.  It  is  original,  and 
cost  mc  severe  mental  labor.  Authors,  like  mothers,  prefer  the 
children  who  have  given  them  most  trouble.  Milton  preferred  his 
Paradise  Regained,  Petrarch  his  Africa,  arid  Byron  his"  Doge  of 
Venice.  I  have  the  vanity  to  write  only  for  poetical  minds,  and 
must  be  satisfied  with  few  readers.*  Byron  is  ambitious  ;  he  writes 
for  all,  and  all  read  his  works.  With  regard  to  the  great  question, 
the  system  of  the  universe,  I  have  no  curiosity  on  the  subject.  I 
am  content  to  see  no  farther  into  futurity  than  Plato  and  Bacon. 


same  song;  and  as  I  have  before  observed,  even  Byron  in  his 
most  moody  and  cynical  vein,  joined  in  the  chorus,  echoing  my 
monotonous  notcB.  The  reason  was,  that  after  having  heard  or 
read  the  rancorous  abuse  heaped  on  Shelley  by  the  mercenary 
literature  of  the  day — in  which  he  was  described  as  a  monster 
more  hideous  that  Caliban — the  revulsion  of  feeling  on  seeing  the 
man  was  so  great,  that  he  seemed  as  gentle  a  spirit  as  Ariel. 
There  never  has  been  nor  can  be  any  trne  likeness  of  him.  Des- 
demona  says,  "  I  saw  Othello's  visage  in  his  mind,"  and  Shelley's 
"  visage  "  as  well  as  his  mind  is  to  be  seen  in  hiB  works. — 
Trdavmy. 

+-mm^.  » 

A  PROMPT  MAITRE-D'HOTEL. 

The  habit  of  eating  fast  and  carelessly  is  supposed  to  have  par- 
alyzed Napoleon  on  two  of  the  most  critical  occasions  of  his  life 
— the  battles  of  Borodino  and  Leipsic.  On  each  of  these  occa- 
sions he  is  known  to  have  been  suffering  from  indigestion.  On 
the  third  day  of  Dresden,  too  (as  the  German  novelist  Hoffmon, 
who  was  in  the  town,  asserts),  the  emperor's  energies  were  im- 
paired by  the  effects  of  a  shoulder  of  mutton  stuffed  with  onions. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Napoleon's  irregularity  as  to  meals, 
injured  his  health  and  shortened  his  life.  The  general  order  to 
his  household  was  to  have  cutlets  and  roast  chicken  ready  at  all 
hours,  night  and  day,  and  it  was  observed  to  the  letter  hy  his 
moitre-d'hotel,  Dunand,  who  had  been  a  celebrated  cook.  In  his 
more  dignified  capacity,  he  contrived  to  fall  in  with  the  humors 
of  his  imperial  master,  and,  by  so  doing,  to  be  of  essential  use  at 
critical  emergencies,Bwhen  an  hour  of  prolonged  flurry  or  irrita- 
tion might  have  cost  a  province  or  a  throne.  On  one  occasion, 
when  matters  had  gone  wrong  in  some  quarter,  Napoleon  re- 
turned from  the  Conseil  d'Etot  in  one  of  his  worst  tempers  and 
most  discontented  moods.  A  dejeuner  a  la  Jburcketle,  compris- 
ing his  favorite  dishes,  was  served  up,  and  Napoleon,  who  had 
fasted  since  daybreak,  took  his  seat.    But  he  had  hardly  swal- 


THE   ANDAMANS,   PRISON   ISLAND    OF    THE   KING    OF   DELHI. 


arrows.  They  are  described  as  resembling  a  degenerate  tribe  of 
negroes.  They  have  woolly  hair,  thick  lips,  and  a  flat  nose  ;  their 
statue  seldom  exceeds  five  feet ;  their  color  is  a  deep,  unshaded 
black  ;  and  their  costume  that  of  primeval  Adam  before  the  Fall. 
Their  huts  consist  of  four  poles  driven  into  the  ground,  and  inter- 
woven with  boughs  of  trees.  Their  chief  want  is  sufficiency  of 
food,  in  search  of  which  they  are  constontly  prowling  along  the 
shores  or  climbing  steep  rocks ;  their  chief  annoyance  is  from  the 
countless  insects  that  infest  the  islands,  to  guard  against  which 
they  plaster  themselves  over  with  mud,  and  thus  render  their  skin 
as  impenetrable  as  the  bide  of  the  hippopotamus.  Their  woolly 
hair  is  painted  with  red  ochre  to  an  extent  that  would  excite  the 
envy  of  the  Gael.  But,  wild  as  is  their  aspect  and  fierce  their 
dispositions,  they  are  nevertheless  amenable  to  the  laws  of  polite- 
ness and  good  breeding.  It  is  possible  that  their  manners  may 
not  be  altogether  to  the  taste  of  the  ex-king  of  Delhi,  and  that 
our  "faithful  allies  "  may  even  stigmatise  the  Andamans  as  a  sec- 
ond St.  Helena;  but,  at  least,  he  will  escape  an  ignominious  death 
on  the  gallows,  nnd  will  meet  with  as  comfortable  quarters  as  are 
assigned  to  political  offenders  on  the  deadly  shores  of  Cayenne. 
Of  course,  during  the  present  excited  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
British,  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  will  be  that  the  fate  of  the 
king  of  Delhi  is  exactly  what  it  deserves.  But  as  time  passes  on, 
it  may  be  that  there  will  be  many  to  compassionate  him,  to  re- 
member that  he  was  surrounded  by  temptations,  and  that,  in  the 
midst  of  the  revolt  of  his  countrymen,  it  was  perhaps  impossible 
for  him  to  resist  the  vortex.  Certainly  by  countenancing  the 
mutiny  he  forfeited  his  best  interests — for  he  could  never  have  be- 
lieved in  its  ultiDtflte  success,  and,  as  a  friend  of  the  English,  he 
was  enjoying  a  fflyal  pension,  and  titulary  sovereignty.  Surround- 
ed by  luxury  in  his  palace  home,  he  might  still  have  deemed  him- 
self powerful.  He  had  all  the  trappings  and  delights  of  Oriental 
royalty,  and  his  days  were  gliding  onward  to  a  peaceful  end. 
This  dream  has  now  been  rudely  broken,  and  the  remainder  of 
his  existence  must  be  sad  and  bitter  indeed.  How  swift  the  pas- 
sage, often,  from  honor  to  obscurity,  from  wealth  to  poverty  I 


My  mind  is  tranquil;  I  have  no  fears  and  some  hopes.  In  our 
present  gross  material  state  our  faculties  are  clouded  ; — when  death 
removes  our  clay  coverings  the  mystery  will  be  solved." 

He  thought  a  play  founded  on  Slmkspeare's  "  Timon  "  would 
be  an  excellent  mode  of  discussing  our  present  social  and  political 
evils  dramatically,  and  of  descanting  on  them.  After  we  had  done 
our  business,  I  called  on  a  Scotch  family  and  lured  my  compan- 
ion in.  He  abhorred  forcing  himself  on  strangers,  so  I  did  not 
mention  his  name,  merely  observing*  "  As  you  said  you  wanted 
information  about  Ital}',  here  is  a  friend  of  mine  can  give  it  you, 
for  I  cannot."  The  ladies,  for  there  was  no  man  there,  were  cap- 
ital specimens  of  Scotch  women,  fresh  from  the  land  of  cakes — 
frank,  fair,  intelligent,  nnd  of  course  pious.  After  a  long  and  ear- 
nest talk  we  left  them,  but  not  without  difficulty,  bo  pressing  were 
they  for  us  to  stop  to  dinner.  When  I  next  visited  them,  they 
were  disappointed  at  the  absence  of  my  companion  and  when  I 
told  them  it  was  Shelley,  the  young  and  handsome  mother  clasped 
her  hands,  and  exclaimed  : 

"  Shelley !  That  bright-eyed  youth — so  gentle,  so  intelligent, 
so  thoughtful  for  us.     O,  why  did  you  not  name  him  V 

"  Because  he  thought  you  would  have  been  shocked." 

"Shocked!  why,  I  would  have  knelt  to  him  in  penitence  for 
having  wronged  him  even  in  my  thoughts.  If  he  is  not  pure  and 
good,  then  there  is  no  truth  and  goodness  in  this  world.  His 
looks  reminded  me  of  my  own  blessed  baby— so  innocent,  so  full 
of  love  and  sweetness." 

"  So  is  the  serpent  that  tempted  Eve  described,"  I  said. 

"  O,  you  wicked  scoffer !"  she  continued.  "But  I  know  you 
love  him.  I  shall  have  no  peace  of  mind  until  you  bring  him 
here.  You  remember,  sister,  I  said  his  young  face  had  lines  of 
care  and  sorrow  on  it — when  he  was  showing  us  the  road  to  Borne 
on  the  map  and  the  sun  shone  upon  it, — poor  boy !  O,  tell  us 
about  his  wife ;  is  she  worthy  of  him  ?  She  must  love  him  dearly 
— and  so  must  all  who  know  him." 

To  palliate  the  warm-hearted  lady's  admiration  of  the  poet,  as 
well  as  my  own,  I  must  observe,  that  all  on  knowing  him  sang  tho 


lowed  a  mouthful,  when  apparently  some  inopportune  thought 
or  recollection  stung  his  brain  to  madness,  receding  from  tho 
table  without  raising  from  his  chair,  he  uplifted  his  foot— dash 
went  the  table — crash  went  the  dejeuner;  and  the  emperor,  spring- 
ing up,  paced  the  room  with  rapid  and  perturbed  strides,  indica- 
tive of  a  most  frenzied  rage.  Dunand  looked  on  without  moving 
a  muscle,  and  quietly  gave  the  fitting  orders  to  his  staff.  Quick 
as  thought  the  wreck  was  cleared  away,  an  exact  duplicate  of  the 
dejeuner  appeared  as  if  by  magic,  and  its  presence  was  quietly 
nnnounced  by  the  customary  "  So.  majeste  est  servie."  Napoleon 
felt  the  delicacy  and  appreciated  the  tact  of  this  mode  of  service. 
"  Merci  bien,  mon  cher  Dunand!"  and  one  of  his  inimitable 
smiles  showed  that  the  hurricane  had  blown  over.  Whether 
Napoleon  was  a  hero  to  his  valet-de-chambre  we  will  not  pretend 
to  say,  but  he  was  certainly  a  hero  to  his  maitre-d'hotel, — London 
Illustrated  News. 


CAMANCHES  CARRYING  OFF  A  CAPTIVE  WHITE  GIRL. 

The  spirited  sketch  on  the  next  page  represents  a  party  of 
Camanche  Indians  carrying  off  a  captive  girl  on  a  raft.  While 
some  of  the  party  are  putting  forth  their  strength  to  pole  the  em- 
barkation against  the  stream,  one  of  them,  a  chief,  as  distinguished 
by  the  number  of  his  ornaments  and  the  style  of  his  arms,  is 
looking  calmly  to  the  distance  to  note  if  any  pursuit  is  attempted, 
while  a  younger  chief,  with  his  rifle  in  readiness,  seems  to  act  as 
the  special  guard  of  the  fair  and  unhappy  captive.  The  engrav- 
ing is  from  a  painting-by  Mr.  Wimar  of  St.  Louis,  the  artist  who 
executed  the  attack  on  the  emigrant  train  exhibited  last  year  at 
Cotton's,  of  which  we  published  an  engraving  in  the  Pictorial. 
Such  an  exploit  as  that  represented  is  characteristic  of  the  Ca- 
manches,  the  wildest,  fiercest,  and  most  cunning  of  the  predatory 
tribes  of  our  frontier.  Accomplished  in  horsemanship  and  arms, 
unscrupulous,  skilful  and  audacious,  the  Camanches  are  the 
scourges  of  their  unoffending  neighbors,  though  often  they  are 
severely  punished  for  the  ruthless  outrages  and  wholesale  thieving 
which  seem  to  be  their  principal  features. 
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THE   NEW    SPANISH   ROYAL   MALL    STEAMSHIP,   EL   KEY   DON   JAYME   H. 


THE  NEW  SPANISH  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMSHIP. 

If  the  fine  vessel — the  El  Rey  Don  Jayme  II, — recently  com- 
pleted for  Mediterranean  steam  service,  accomplishes  all  that  her 
builders  anticipate  for  her,  she  will  prove  a  triumph  of  naval 
architecture.  Her  model  is  certainly  graceful  and  prepossessing 
to  the  eye.  She  was  built  in  England,  by  Messrs.  J.  Scott  Russell 
&  Co.,  nearly  alongside  the  Leviathan,  and  is  intended  to  carry 
the  mails  between  Barcelona  and  the  island  of  Majorca.  This 
vessel  is  remarkable  in  several  ways.  She  was  built  under  the 
stern  of  the  Leviathan,  and,  although  a  ship  of  180  feet  long,  25 
feet  beam,  and  nearly  600  tons,  builders'  measurement,  she  seemed 
a  mere  cockboat  in  the  vicinity  of  her  leviathan  sister;  indeed, 
she  was  generally  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  small  boats  to  be  car- 
ried as  a  tender  by  the  Leviathan.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  this 
ship  was  actually  built,  equipped  for  sea,  and  fitted  with  engines 
and  boilers  during  the  period  occupied  in  laying  the  ways  and 
launching  the  big  6hip.  The  speed  of  this  vessel,  laden  to  her 
deep  draught  of  water,  was  constructed  to  be  11  knots,  or  13  stat- 
ute miles  an  hour.  On  her  trial  trip  she  performed  11.6  knots  at 
the  measured  mile,  which  gives  13  1-2  statute  miles.  She  has 
170-horse  power,  and  only  burns  half  a  ton  of  fuel  per  hour. 
These  engines  were  also  built  by  Messrs.  J.  Scott  Russell  &  Co., 
and  were  fitted  in  the  ship  on  the  Etocks,  so  that  on  the  instant  of 
launching  the  ship  steamed  off  on  her  trial  trip,  the  engines  work- 
ing as  smoothly  as  if  they  had  been  long  in  use.     There  is  a  spe- 


ciality in  her  construction  worthy  the  attention  of  American 
builders,  and,  as  we  yet  hope  to  see  iron  steamships  extensively 
built  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  we  invite  attention  to  it.  It  is 
matter  of  notoriety,  that  when  iron  ships  have  been  lost  or  severe- 
ly injured  at  sea,  that  effect  has  generally  taken  place  hj  the  ship 
breaking  across  in  the  middle  of  her  length — a  misfortune  com- 
monly called  "  breaking  her  back."  Even  when  this  has  not  hap- 
pened, iron  vessels  have  too  often  shown  their  weakness  in  the 
direction  of  length  by  working  their  rivets  loose,  so  as  to  be  both 
leaky  and  dangerous.  It  was  to  get  rid  of  this  source  of  danger- 
ous weakness  that  Mr.  Russell  invented  the  longitudinal  system  of 
building.  Having  tried  various  experiments  which  satisfied  him 
of  its  correctness,  he  first  introduced  it  into  practical  nse  in  the 
merchant  service  in  a  small  steam-vessel  called  the  Humber,  about 
twelve  years  since  ;  but  it  is  only  now,  after  so  long  an  experience 
of  its  superiority,  that  he  has  thought  himself  justified  in  intro- 
ducing it  for  general  adoption,  as  safer,  stronger,  and  on  the  whole 
a  better  disposition  of  materials  than  the  old  or  transverse  system. 
In  the  interval  he  has  tried  the  system  practically  in  the  steamship 
Maximilian,  of  800  tons  and  200-horses  power,  the  Baron  Osy,  of 
800  tons  and  250-horses  power,  the  Ban  and  the  Brun,  gunboats 
in  the  royal  navy,  and  in  twelve  smaller  vessels,  with  unquestion- 
able advantage.  On  a  larger  scale  the  author  of  this  system  in- 
troduced it  into  the  structure  of  the  great  ship  Leviathan,  which 
he  has  built  entirely  on  the  longitudinal  system.  The  longitudinal 


system  consists  in  dispensing  in  a  great  measure  with  the  numer- 
ous iron  frames  of  a  ship,  and  in  substituting  for  them  longitudi- 
nal stringers  placed  along  every  plate  of  the  ship.  Thus,  instead 
of  about  a  hundred  frames  of  angle  iron  placed  across  the  Jayme 
II.  so  closely  together  as  eighteen  inches,  which  is  the  usual  plan, 
sixteen  powerful  iron  stringers  run  continuously  along  every  plate 
throughout  the  length  of  the  ship.  The  advantage  of  tins  is, 
that  while  between  every  pair  of  frames  there  used  to  be  a  weak 
place  left,  through  which  the  ship  was  liable  to  break  her  back, 
without  the  frame  contributing  materially  to  prevent  it,  by  this 
system  it  is  believed  that  the  same  quantity  of  iron  renders  a  ship 
at  least  twenty  per  cent,  stronger  and  more  durable.  .The  trans- 
verse strength  of  the  ship  of  course  requires  also  some  provision 
to  be  made.  In  this  system  it  is  done  by  a  plate,  between  all  the 
adjacent  stringers,  being  inserted  at  right  angles  to  the  stringers 
and  to  the  skin  of  the  ship,  so  that  all  the  inside  is  really  divided 
into  a  series  of  boxes,  open  to  the  interior  of  the  ship.  It  is  an 
incidental  advantage  of  this  formation  of  ship  that,  by  a  judicious 
arrangement  of  the  stringers,  all  the  spaces  between  them  are 
open  for  the  reception  of  goods  and  for  cabin  accommodation. 
The  stringers,  in  fact,  form  the  divisions  of  the  beds  in  the  foro 
cabin  and  in  the  ladies'  cabin  ;  for  reasons  special  to  the  Jayme 
II.,  ordinary  frames  were  left  in  the  saloon  cabin ;  but  all  the 
rest  of  the  vessel  is  longitudinal.  Her  appearance  on  the  water 
is  uncommonly  striking  and  graceful,  as  the  picture  shows. 
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[Writton  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

"IL    ZING ARO." 

BY  II.  W,  BENNETT. 

"This  picture  should  bring  a  rare  price,"  said  the  old  man,  to 
himself. 

His  littlo  grandson,  who  had  been  on  his  knoes  for  hours,  ad- 
miring the  grand  old  collection  of  paintings  which  had  just  been 
brought  into  the  shop,  looked  up  at  theso  words,  and  asked  : 

"Why,  grandfather?  It  is  not  half  so  beautiful  as  this  fresh, 
shining  one." 

"Much  more  beautiful  and  valuable,  darling,"  said  the  old  pic- 
ture-dealer, fondly.  "  It  is  the  work  of  a  great  man,  a  great  ar- 
tist, whose  productions  como  down  to  us  with  the  stamp  of  a  rare 
genius,  such  as  is  known  perhaps  only  once  in  a  century." 

"What  was  his  name,  grandfather?" 

"Look  on  the  margin  where  ths  frame  is  all  rotted  away,  and 
try  to  read  it." 

The  boy  drooped  his  long,  fair  curls  for  several  minutes  over 
the  dim  brush  marks  that  formed  the  name,  and  spelled  out, 
slowly,  "Antonio  dc  Solario." 

"  Right,  my  boy ;  and  here  comes  one  who  will  be  glad  to  take 
it  oft'  my  hands." 

While  he  spoke,  a  noble  looking  man,  in  the  garb  of  an  ecclesi- 
astic, entered  the  shop,  and  his  attention  was  drawn  to  the  picture 
by  noticing  the  bright-haired  boy  kneeling  before  it.  It  was  the 
Abbe  Louis  Celotti;  and  when  he  left  the  shop  the  picture  was  his 
own,  and  the  price  which  his  appreciative  taste  led  him  to  offer,  lay 
in  shining  gold  in  the  picture-dealer's  hand. 

"  I  will  lay  this  by  to  pay  for  thy  lessons,  Guilio,"  said  the  old 
man.  "  Thou  shalt  be  a  painter,  darling ;  thou  art  so  fond  of 
pictures,  that  thou  wilt  be  a  rare  one."  And  the  fair  boy's  eyes 
sparkled  with  a  joy  that  told  how  very  sweet  that  would  be  to  him. 

The  abbe  showed  his  prize  and  was  happy  and  envied  in  its  pos- 
session. The  sight  of  it  brought  to  many  minds  the  romantic  and 
interesting  story  which  has  floated  down  for  more  than  two  cen- 
turies, of  the  painter's  early  love,  and  the  ambition  which  secured 
to  him  its  object.  At  one  of  the  abbe's  conversaziones,  the  ques- 
tion turned  upon  this  romantic  affair,  and  as  many  of  those  pres- 
ent were  ignorant  of  its  details,  the  hostwas  importuned  to  relate 
them.  We  shall  give  it  in  the  abbe's  words,  but  must  remark  at 
the  same  time  that  the  reader  must  not  confound  it  with  that  of 
Hatsys,  the  Flemish  painter  (the  Blacksmith  of  Antwerp),  al- 
though the  story  in  some  points  resembles  that  of  Matsys. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1409,  that  a  great  painter  at  Naples, 
named  Colantonio  del  Fiore,  required  some  mechanical  aid  in  se- 
curing one  of  his  long  figures  in  a  certain  position.  Some  trifling 
metallic  work  was  found  necessary,  and  he  employed  a  wandering 
tinker  who  was  passing  by  to  assist  him.  The  tinker  was  a  young 
man  about  twenty-five  years  old,  who  for  years  had  travelled 
about  with  the  implements  of  his  trade,  and  was  now  stopping  to 
pursue  it  for  the  first  time  in  Naples. 

Ho  had  scarcely  commenced  his  task,  when  the  painter  was 
suddenly  called  out ;  and  fearing  perhaps  to  trust  a  stranger 
among  his  valuable  pictures  alone,  he  sent  his  daughter  Leonora 
to  take  his  place  in  the  studio  until  his  return.  As  she  was  about 
to  enter,  she  stopped  short  at  sight  of  the  young  and  handsome 
gipsey,  whose  clear,  olive  complexion,  close,  crisp  curls,  and  a 
natural  grace  far  surpassing  that  of  the  young  Neapolitans  of  her 
acquaintance,  attracted  her  attention  at  once. 

Her  father  being  detained  for  some  time,  she  gradually  entered 
into  conversation  with  him,  and  was  charmed  at  the  freshness  and 
generosity  of  the  sentiments  he  expressed.  Whatever  might  be 
his  origin  or  education,  Leonora  felt  convinced  that  ho  could  be 
no  common  man;  and  she  was  even  romantic  enough  to  think 
that  he  might  be  some  nobleman  in  disguise,  travelling  about  the 
country  to  enjoy  life  and  observe  character,  or  perhaps  with  a  still 
deeper  motive. 

For  days  afterwards,  the  wandering  tinker  lingered  around  the 
streets  of  Naples,  frequently  passing  the  dwelling  which  contained 
alike  the  home  of  Fiore  and  his  studio.  Sometimes  he  was  re- 
warded by  the  sight  of  Leonora  at  the  window,  and  was  invariably 
distinguished  by  a  smile  whenever  that  happened.  The  gipsey 
was  a  man  of  resolute  and  determined  mind,  and  ho  resolved  to 
know  his  fate  at  once.  He  went  to  the  studio  one  morning  before 
tho  usual  hour  for  visitors,  and  boldly  asked  the  painter  for  the 
hand  of  his  daughter.  The  absurdity  of  such  a  request  from  one 
of  the  gipsey's  rank  struck  Fiore  speechless  with  surprise ;  but 
when  he  recovered  himself,  he  burst  into  a  strain  of  derision  and 
ridicule,  and  dismissed  him  from  his  presence. 

The  Zingaro  left  the  studio  with  a  bitterness  at  his  heart  unfclt 
before.  He  walked  along  the  public  road  with  a  dejected  look 
which  could  only  belong  to  one  in  the  deepest  sorrow.  No  sight 
nor  sound  engaged  his  attention,  until  the  sharp  hoofs  of  a  horse 
striking  the  stones  near  him  made  him  look  up,  and  then  he  saw  the 
danger  to  which  the  rider,  a  noble  looking  lady,  was  exposed  from 
the  fright  of  the  animal.  To  seize  the  bridle  and  assist  her  to  dis- 
mount, despite  the  kicks  and  plunges  of  the  frightened  horso,  was 
his  instant  act ;  then  throwing  the  rein  over  a  neighboring  post, 
he  left  him  to  exhaust  himself  by  his  exertions  to  get  free  ;  while 
with  all  the  grace  of  a  polished  courtier,  he  proffered  his  aid  to 
the  lady,  who  was  half  dead  with  affright.  She  had  been  riding 
with  a  party,  when  her  horse  becoming  unmanageable,  had  run 
with  her  for  nearly  a  mile.  She  expressed  the  most  grateful 
"  thanks  to  her  preserver  from  a  death  which  she  shuddered  to 
think  of.  She  added  that,  if  he  would  come  to  the  king's  palace 
he  would  find  that  his  majesty  would  not  be  ungrateful  for  the 
preservation  of  his  sister. 

"  So  then,"  mused  the  Zingaro,  "  I  have  a  friend  at  court,  at 


leant.     Perhaps  if  tho  old  painter  knew  this,  ho  might  not  scorn 
1110  quite  so  much." 

He  looked  after  the  retreating  figure  of  tho  princess  as  sho  en- 
tered a  carriage,  and  inwardly  resolved  to  do  her  bidding  in  going 
to  the  palace,  and  to  ask  her  interest  in  his  love  affair.  Day  after 
day  he  passed  and  repassed  the  palace,  hoping  to  see  tho  princess 
again.  He  was  rewarded  at  last  by  seeing  her  come  out,  dressed 
for  another  ride  on  horseback.  She  was  accompanied  by  a  troop 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  but  her  quick  eye  caught  sight  of  him, 
and  she  gave  him  her  hand  to  kiss. 

"  Why  have  you  not  shown  yourself  here  beforo,  my  bravo  de- 
liverer ?"  sho  asked.  "  Tou  must  como  hither  to-morrow  and  tell 
me  how  I  can  serve  you." 

He  bowed  assent,  and  before  the  cavalcade  had  formed,  he  was 
at  tho  door  of  Colantonio.  The  painter  wa3  alone,  and  looking 
up  from  his  work,  was  somewhat  annoyed  by  the  entrance  of  the 
gipsey.  The  latter  renewed  his  application  in  bold  but  manly 
tones  for  the  hand  of  Leonora. 

"Indeed,  young  man,"  was  the  answer,  "you  ask  impossibili- 
ties. Besides  I  shall  never  bestow  my  daughter's  hand  on  any 
man  wKo  is  not  fully  as  good  a  painter  as  myself." 

"  Is  that  your  decision  ?" 

"  It  is." 

"  Then  will  you  give  hor  to  me,  if,  after  ten  years'  patient  study, 
I  return  to  you  a  painter?" 

"  Well,  perhaps  I  do  not  risk  much  by  saying  yes  to  your 
proposition." 

"  Will  you  promise  ?"  asked  the  gipsey,  vehemently. 

Colantonio  began  to  be  frightened  at  the  young  man's  earnest- 
ness, and  was  ready  to  promise  anything  to  get  rid  of  him  ;  and 
ho  assured  him  that  should  he  return  in  ten  years  a  distinguished 
artist,  he  should  marry  Leonora. 

"  Will  you  go  with  me  to  tho  palace,  and  renew  your  promise 
before  the  sister  of  the  king?" 

The  painter  started  ;  this  was  an  unexpected  view  of  the  case, 
and  if  the  young  man  really  had  friends  at  court,  perhaps  there 
might  be  no  such  great  objection  to  him  after  all  as  he  had  imag- 
ined. Early  on  the  following  day,  the  Zingaro  went  to  the  palace 
and  was  graciously  received  by  the  princess.  He  told  his  tale  in- 
genuously, and  received  her  genuine  sympathy. 

"Bring  Fiore  hither  !"  she  cried.  "I  will  engage  that  he  con- 
sent ;  and  moreover  I  will  myself  furnish  you  with  the  means  to 
acquire  a  profession  that  will  enable  you  to  carry  on  this  charming 
little  romance  to  your  perfect  satisfaction." 

The  gipsey  needed  no  second  bidding,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
painter  was  in  the  presence  of  the  princess.  Awed  by  the  mingled 
sweetness  and  dignity  of  her  appearance,  and  impressed  with  the 
earnestness  of  her  interest  in  the  young  gipsey,  he  gave  f'lc  re- 
quired promise  to  bestow  his  daughter  upon  him  at  the  time,  and 
on  the  conditions  specified. 

With  true  womanly  tact,  the  princess  stipulated  for  a  single  in- 
terview between  the  lovers  before  the  final  parting,  and  sho  further 
promised  the  anxious  Zingaro  that  his  betrothed  should  bo  tho 
special  object  of  her  protection  during  his  absence.  By  her  ad- 
vice, too,  he  went  directly  to  Bologna  and  engaged  the  instruc- 
tions of  Lippo  Dalmasi,  who,  at  first  learning  his  object,  tried  to 
dissuade  him  from  so  wild  a  scheme,  but,  on  finding  him  resolute, 
he  consented  to  receive  him  as  his  pupil. 

The  delighted  gipsey  commenced  his  studies  with  a  fervor  and 
assiduity  that  augured  success,  and  soon  became  so  accomplished 
in  his  art  that  Lippo  revoked  his  former  counsel,  and  strenuously 
advised  him  persevere.  Under  his  instruction  he  remained  six  or 
seven  years,  and  he  then  went  to  Ferrara  and  Venice,  studying 
the  styles  of  different  painters,  and  improving  the  opportunities 
thus  widely  spread  before  him. 

Meantime  nothing  had  been  heard  at  Naples,  of  the  art  student. 
Del  Fiore  dismissed  him  altogether  from  his  mind,  or  if  he  thought 
of  him  at  all,  it  was  as  the  wandering  tinker  whom  a  transient  ad- 
miration of  Leonora's  beauty  had  perhaps  won  from  his  degrada- 
tion for  a  few  days,  and  who  had  probably  joined  himself  anew  to 
his  old  habits,  pursuits  and  associates.  That  he  was  progressing 
in  study  of  any  kind,  or  would  ever  claim  Leonora's  hand,  was  an 
idea  too  absurd  to  be  thought  of;  and  he  wondered  that  one  so 
sensible  and  intelligent  as  the  princess,  should  have  become  so 
infatuated  with  a  travelling  gipsey. 

Leonora  was  far  more  sanguine,  as  it  is  indeed  the  nature  of 
youth.  She  believed  that  he  would  come,  and  believing  this,  she 
discouraged  every  aspirant  to  her  hand,  and  lived  the  life  of  a  nun 
for  the  sake  of  the  absent  Solario.  One  crisp  curl  from  the  no- 
ble head  which  she  had  admired,  lay  in  its  shining  brightness  in  a 
little  casket  in  her  chamber.  This  she  often  took  from  its  con- 
cealment, shed  tears  over  it,  and  returned  it  to  the  casket,  wonder- 
ing if  he  to  whom  it  belonged  was  thinking  of  her.  Her  own  af- 
fectionate heart  solved  the  problem,  and  she  awaited  with  patient 
longing  the  return  of  "  II  Zingaro." 

The  gracious  and  beautiful  princess  had  ascended  tho  throne  of 
Naples,  and  the  whole  kingdom  was  ringing  with  her  praises. 
She  wae  one  of  the  truest  types  of  that  purely  feminine  yet  lofty 
character  which  has  been  so  well  described  by  one  of  the  gifted 
ones  of  our  own  age  : — "  Her  birth,  her  education,  and  above  all, 
the  genius  with  which  she  was  endowed,  combined  to  inspire  a 
passion  for  the  ethereal,  the  tender,  the  imaginative,  the  heroic — 
in  one  word,  the  beautiful.  It  was  in  her  a  faculty,  divine,  yet  of 
daily  life ;  it  touched  all  things,  but,  like  a  sunbeam,  it  touched 
them  with  a  golden  finger.  *  *  *  * 

"Will  your  majesty  give  me  your  opinion  of  this  picture?" 
asked  a  gentleman  high  in  office  at  court,  as  he  one  morning  took 
his  station  near  the  queen. 

He  unrolled  a  painting  with  her  consent,  and  revealed  a  noblo 
likeness  of  his  own  distinguished  face.     The  queen  gazed  in  ad- 


miration, and  pronounced  it  not  only  a  perfect  likeness,  but  a 
painting  of  rare  excellenco. 

"  I  knew  your  majesty  would  think  bo.  May  I  introduce  tho 
painter?" 

"Certainly,  prince.  Iwould  not  miss  seeing  him  for  the  world." 

In  a  few  moments  the  prince  returned,  accompanied  by  a  person 
about  thirty-eight  or  thirty-nine  years  of  age,  whose  dark  olive 
complexion,  full  black  eyes,  and  noble  forehead  from  which 
waved  a  profusion  of  black  curls,  formed  the  queen's  beau  ideal 
of  manly  beauty.  The  stranger  took  from  its  wrapping  a  small 
painting  of  tho  Madonna  and  Child,  exquisitely  executed,  and  of- 
fered it  to  tho  queen's  acceptance.  It  was  a  welcome  gift,  and  was 
fully  admired  by  all  present.  But  while  tho  courtiers  were  ex- 
amining and  commending  the  picture,  which  the  queen  had  passed 
round  for  their  inspection,  the  painter  was  on  bis  knees  before  her, 
and  recalling  to  her  remembrance  the  gipsey  of  ten  years  ago. 

"  The  preserver  of  my  life !  how  could  I  forget  him  ?  Belicvo 
me,  he  was  not  forgotten  ;  but  the  change — " 

"True,  your  majesty.  You  would  havo  hardly  recognized  in 
me  the  youthful  looking  Solario,  whose  greatest  triumph  has  been 
that  he  was  enabled  to  preserve  you  from  danger." 

"  For  which  you  were  never  rewarded !  But,  trust  me,  now  that 
I  havo  the  power  in  mine  own  hands,  it  shall  be  so  no  lenger. 
Tell  mo  what  boon  you  wish"  for  most  ?" 

"For  that  which  your  majesty  knowrs  I  have  long  coveted — the 
hand  of  Leonora  del  Fiore." 

"Ah,  I  remember  !  the  daughter  of  the  painter?  Be  content  ; 
you  shall  have  your  wish.     But  who  is  the  painter  of  this  gem?" 

"Myself,  gracious  queen." 

"  Is  it  indeed  so  ?  Colantonio  would  never  believe  it !  Give 
me  a  proof  of  your  power  ?" 

An  easel  was  brought,  the  queen  passed  through  a  single  sitting, 
and  her  own  portrait  was  admirably  taken  in  her  presence.  Tho 
queen  was  delighted.  She  saw  his  superiority,  and  determined  at 
once  what  course  to  pursue. 

"  Step  behind  this  curtain,  signor  (that  is  your  title  in  future), 
and  I  think  I  can  give  you  a  triumph.  How  long  is  it  since  you 
left  Naples?" 

"  Nine  years  and  ten  months,  your  majesty." 

"Very  good.  I  shall  now  send  for  Colantonio  del  Fiore,  and 
ask  his  opinion  of  these  pictures." 

Solario  trembled,  but  took  his  place  behind  the  curtain.  He 
had  a  noble  confidence  in  his  talents,  but  the  prico  of  this  ordeal 
was  too  precious  not  to  cause  some  emotion.  Shortly  he  heard 
Colantonio  enter  and  make  his  obeisance  to  the  queen. 

"  Signor,"  she  said,  "  I  sent  for  you  to  ask  your  opinion  of  these 
three  pictures." 

"Admirable!  Tho  sketch  of  your  majesty  shows  superior 
genius ;  the  portrait  of  Prince  B— — ■  is  a  highly  finished  one,  ex- 
quisitely faithful  ;  and  this  beautiful  cabinet  picture  is  unquestion- 
ably one  of  the  very  highest  excellence." 

"  Your  opinion  is  mine,  signor ;  the  painter  is  indeed  one  of 
rare  merit.  I  would  that  your  engagement  to  the  gipsey  did  not 
prevent  you  from  giving  the  hand  of  your  beautiful  daughter  to 
this  man,"  she  continued,  in  a  musing  tone.  "  Were  you  not  held 
by  that  promise,  I  would  marry  her  to-morrow  to  one  so  gifted." 

A  shade  of  trouble  crossed  the  brow  of  the  painter.  "  What  a 
fool  I  have  been  to  bind  myself  to  a  wandering  gipsey!"  thought 
he ;  "  but  I  am  glad  that  only  two  months  of  the  time  is  to  elapse, 
and  then  I  trust  that  Leonora  will  listen  to  reason." 

"As  we  have  heard  nothing  of  him  for  so  many  years,  would 
your  majesty  think  it  very  wrong  to  wait  no  longer  than  the 
remaining  two  months  ?" 

"  Perhaps  it  would  be  excusable ;  but  we  will  introduce  another 
person,  who  shall  decide  if  it  be  wrong." 

She  touched  a  silver  bell,  and  Solario  came  forth  from  his 
concealment. 

"  This  is  the  painter,  Signor  Colantonio.  He  is  henceforth 
chief  painter  to  the  court  of  Naples,  and  the  husband  of  one  who 
must  be  love*d  and  honored  for  her  constancy.  He  is  the  wander- 
ing gipsey,  Antonio  de  Solario !" 

There  was  no  reluctance  now — and  the  old  painter  insisted  on 
carrying  him  home  under  a  feigned  name,  in  order  to  mys'tify 
-Leonora.  Love,  however,  is  more  sharp-sighted  thau  it  gets  credit 
for  being.  When  they  entered  the  room,  Leonora  gave  one  long, 
peircing  glance  at  the  noble  forehead,  and  beautiful  eyes,  which  the 
lapse  of  years  had  not  changed,  and  then  fell  fainting  to  the  floor. 

I  am  sorry  to  record  this  instance  of  weakness  in  one  old  enough 
to  have  been  marriageable  for  ten  years ;  but  the  sex  is  proverbial- 
ly weak,  and  I  can  trace  no  evidence  of  any  superior  strength  in 
the  pretty  damsel  who  had  waited  so  patiently  for  the  re-appear- 
ance of  "II  Zingaro."  Still  I  rejoice  to  say  that  sho  recovered 
sufficiently  to  have  the  wedding  ceremony  performed  in  less  than 
a  week,  under  the  auspices  of  the  queen  herself, 

Solario  took  his  place  the  same  day  as  court  painter;  and  the 
frescoes  illustrating  the  life  of  St.  Benedict,  in  the  church  of  San 
Scverinus,  although  nearly  defaced,  bear  evidence  of  his  talents  at 
this  period.  For  thirty-six  years  the  artist  and  his  beloved  Leo- 
nora lived  together,  until  at  the  ripe  age  of  more  than  threescore 
and  ten,  death  gently- loosed  the  bonds  that  chained  the  rare 
painter  to  this  dull  world,  and  showed  him  the  rich  glories  of  that 
heaven  where  there  is  no  difference,  in  the  sight  of  God,  men  and 
angels,  between  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal  and  "  II  Zangaro." 
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ROSA    15  0  N  II  E  D  R  . 

JlY    MART    W.    JANVniN. 

"And  no  your  fiitlu'i*  bids  you  mine  no  more  to  my  studio  '." 

Tho  speaker  was  a  young  nmn  with  palo,  classic  face,  and  enr- 
nest  eyes,  in  tho  garb  of  an  attis£;  the  Listener  a  young  and  lovely 

girl  ;  and  they  stood  together  io  a  little  Btudfo  in  the  Rue  do , 

Paris. 

11  Yea,  Raymond,  ho  bade  mo  pay  yon  the  price  for  the  pictures, 
and  toll  yoa  he  had  no  further  orders.  I  cannot  come  again." 
And  a  grieved  smile  crept  about  the  fall,  dewy  lips. 

"All,  I  see  I"  Maid  the  young  man,  bittorly.  "  Raymond  Bon- 
honr  in  hut  a  poor  artist,  who  has  no  fortune  but  his*  Ctt&ftV,  ins 
jmlotte,  and  bis  models — he  in  no  match  for  the  rich  Monsieur's 
daughter.     I  will  obey  hitn,  mademoiselle." 

"  Mademoiselle  !"  repeated  the  young  girl,  with  rushing  learn. 
"  Boymond,  you  arc  cruel — so  cold,  so  bitter  !     Ah,  Raymond  I" 

"  fltlast  Raymond  Ilonbetir  must  school  his  heart  to  forget," 
repeated  the  artist,  sadly. 

"  Forgot  ?  < »,  no,  that  must  not  be  !  Raymond,  if  I  should  tell 
you — if  1  should  say — "  But  a  bright  blush  revealed  the  confes- 
sion that  her  maiden  pride  caused  to  die  upon  her  lips — a  confes- 
sion that  flooded  the  pour  artist's  heart  with  joy,  flinCO  it  told  him 
that  ho  was  beloved  by  the  rich  man's  daughter. 

"  Mn  cherc  petite  tins,  yon  love  me*!"  And  clasping  her  hand, 
ho  gazed  deeply  into  her  eyes. 

"Ah,  Raymond,  you  will  not  talk  now  of  forgetting  mo?" 
murmured  tho  girl,  hiding  a  faco  flushed  rodder  than  Provence 
roses  on  his  shoulder. 

"And  yot,  why  should  Raymond  Bonheur  ask  one  reared  in 
cleganco  to  share  the  homo  and  privations  of  a  poor  artist,  who 
has  his  name  and  fortune  to  win 'J  Why  should  ho  repay  tho  lib- 
erality of  her  father  by  seeking  his  child's  love  1  Ma  belle,  I  daro 
not !"  said  Raymond,  sadly. 

"  Raymond,  you  mako  mo  miserable.  True  lovo  counts  naught 
ns  sacrificed  for  tho  beloved.     Ah,  Raymond  1" 

But  why  need  pen  of  ours  record  feather  words  spoken  there  in 
that  little  studio — -words  that  have  been,  and  will  always  bo  ut- 
tered, so  long  as  men  will  love,  mid  women  are  generous  and  solf- 
saeriticing  and  true.  It  is  enough  to  say  that,  when  the  sunset 
shadows  fell  athwart  tho  gay  Boulevards  and  the  tall  turrets  of 
Notre  Damo,  a  Catholic  priest  had  joined  the  hands  and  lives  of 
the  young  1'rench  artist  and  the  mother  of  Rosa  Bonheur. 

Years  passed  in  gay,  bustling  Paris — years  in  which  the  wealthy 
parents  had  not  owned  their  disinherited  child — years  in  which 
the  artist  toiled  on,  amid  his  paints  and  models,  striving  ever  on 
his  upward  way,  not  to  famo  and  riches,  but  to  a  competence. 
And  yet  his  pictures  and  statues,  taking  their  chance  of  sale  amid 
tho  works  of  hundre  's  beside  himself  in  great,  heartless  Paris, 
could  not  always  keep  poverty  from  his  door.  For  years  he 
wrought  on,  day  after  day  and  often  deep  into  the  night,  while 
few  orders  came  to  his  studio ;  and  in  those  early  days,  while  a 
brood  of  small  children  were  rapidly  springing  up  around  them, 
the  faithful  wife,  who  loved  her  husband  with  romantic  ardor,  col- 
lected a  group  of  pupils  in  her  apartments  and  turned  her  accom- 
plishments to  advantage  by  instructing  them  in  music,  and  thus 
laying  the  beautiful  fruit  of  her  devotion  upon  the  altar  of  domes- 
tic love.  There  were  no  gloomy  days,  however,  in  the  lifo  of 
Raymond  Bonheur  and  his  beautiful  young  wife ;  for  the  most 
conjugal  lovo  and  devotion  lightened  every  burden;  and  when, 
after  tho  lapse  of  time,  the  talents  of  the  artist  began  to  meet  ap- 
preciation, and  liberal  orders  flowed  in  for  his  pictures,  the  retro- 
spect of  that  period  seemed  very  pleasant. 

"  It  is  not  every  man  who  has  such  a  self-sacrificing,  self-deny- 
ing little  wife  as  I,"  the  artist  would  say,  looking  up  from  his 
easel  to  the  graceful  figure  flitting  about  his  studio. 

"Nor  every  woman  such  a  lover-husband  as  my  Raymond," 
was  the  reply. 

In  these  days  was  born  Rosa  Bonheur,  the  one,  amid  a  numer- 
ous family  of  children,  who  inherited  her  father's  talents  in  union 
with  a  vigorous  physical  organization  and  an  exuberance  of  ani- 
mal life.  We  do  not  know  that  the  childhood  of  Rosa  gave  token 
of  the  possession  of  unusual  talent,  or  in  any  wise  different  from 
that  of  her  brothers  and  sisters,  save  in  this  exuberant- flow  of 
spirits  and  an  aversion  to  restraint  which  ever  characterizes  those 
destined  to  walk  other  than  life's  beaten  track.  It  is  said  that  she 
disliked  extremely  the  trammelling  bounds  of  the  school-room, 
preferring  to  recite  her  task  to  her  mother,  and  much  preferring  a 
romp  in  the  Champs  Elysecs  to  either.  Perhaps,  thus  early,  she 
also  gazed  with  childish  delight  upon  the  magic  creations  which 
sprang  beneath  her  father's  hand ;  that  little  studio  may  have  been 
the  shrine  of  her  child-worship,  tho  Mecca  to  her  heart-pilgrimage, 
and  even  then  the  problem  of  her  own  mission  been  slowly  work- 
ing itself  out.  This  problem  does  not  always  break  at  once 
upon  the  mind's  vision,  but  manifests  itself  sooner  or  later  to  tho 
patient  seeker. 

Rosa's  childhood  had  passed,  and  when  she  had  attained  her 
thirteenth  year  there  came  a  fearful  shadow  to  her  home.  Her 
gentle  mother,  the  beautiful  girl  of  the  artist's  love,  the  rich  man's 
daughter,  the  self-denying  wife,  the  tender  mother,  lay  ill — dying. 
Then  the  studio  was  darkened,  orders  were  unfulfilled,  tho  paints 
dried  upon  tho  palette,  and  the  brushes  hung  unused  upon  tho 
easel.  Raymond  Bonheur's  wifo  was  dead!  Rosa  was  mother- 
less ;  and  the  stricken  husband  paced  to  and  fro  in  an  agony  of 
grief.  For  days  and  weeks  they  could  scarce  rouse  him  from  the 
apathy  of  his  despair.  Life  was  shrouded  in  thick  mists  of  gloom 
— its  pursuits  and  aims  had  lost  all  charms.  Orders  accumulated, 
but  the  dust  gathered  on  his  pictures  and  models. 


But  the  keenest  grief  will  grow  blunts  I  time 

and  this  mood  of  despair  passed.    There  wan  children  to  claim 
i.  i  I  growing  into  womanhood — and,  though  often 

ors.  when  she  thought  of  her  mother,  still  rebounding 
wUh  all  the  elasticity  of  her  gay  temperament  from  the  Btrol 
needed  a  restraining  hand.  At  this  juncture,  the  father  bethought 
him  of  an  excellent  flowing-school,  where  quiet  and  womanly  oc- 
cupations would  exert  a  beneficial  effect  in  bis  daughter's  exuber- 
ant freedom. 

"  I  do  not  want  to  go  there,  futher,"  pleaded  Rosa  ;  "  it  i*  10 
Btill,  no  tame,  to  sit  all  day  with  a  needle,  sewing,  sewing.  I  v.i-h 
I  had  been  born  a  boy,  tbi-n  I  could  paint  or  model  in  clay,  be- 
come a  mechanic,  or  do  anything  but  sit  down  to  this  hum-drum 
work.     Don't  send  mo  to  the  sewing-school,  father  !" 

Hut  the  father  smiled  and  BOOOk  his  head  ;  and  Rosa  went  to 
the  sewing-school,  varying  the  monotony  of  her  tasks  with  visits 
at  noon  and  night  into  a  neighboring  mechanic'*  shop,  where 
would  set  the  whizzing  machinery  En  motion  ami  turn  the  rapid 
lathe,  thus  revelling  in  the  very  lawlessness  of  freedom  and  ani- 
mal spirits.  Not  yet  to  Rosa  Bonheur  had  come  the  revelation  of 
her  destiny. 

One  day  Raymond  Bonheur  came  home  from  ft  walk  to  his 
Studio.  The  dour  was  slightly  ajar,  and  hi.-  footsteps  did  not  dis- 
turb, the  occupant.  The  artist  paused  and  gazed  mutely  upon  a 
t-tnuige  picture.  A  painting  still  wot  lay  upon  his  easel — a  vivid 
group  of  animal  figures,  rich  in  coloring,  strikingly  correct  in  at- 
titude and  expression,  an  embodied  personation  of  animal  life. 
Surely  .those  were  the  very  horses  and  tune  ho  had  seen  grazing 
and  frisking  in  wild  freedom  in  the  fields  he  had  daily  passed  dur- 
ing his  long  walks  down  country  roads  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris  ! 
On  tho  floor  knelt  a  young  girl,  modelling  from  a  lump  of  wet 
clay.  As  he  paused,  ho  saw  the  veins  swell  on  her  forehead,  her 
eyes  kindled  with  enthusiastic  fires,  her  lips  red  as  a  pomegranate, 
and  slightly  cleft.  Iler  breath  came  convulsively ;  she  worked 
like  one  mad.     Sho  stepped  hack  to  view  her  finished  figure. 

"Rosa!"  Tho  spell  was  broken;  the  girl  turned,  and  with  a 
rapid  glance  at  her  creations,  flung  herself  amid  her  sobs  into  her 
father's  arms.  And  the  proud  artist,  pressing  her  convulsively  to 
his  bosom,  said  : 

"  My  daughter,  you  shall  paint  and  model  at  my  side  !" 

Thenceforth  there  were  no  more  sewing-schools  for  Rosa  Bon- 
heur. Her  fingers  had  found  a  fitter  instrument  than  the  needle 
— the  painter's  brush.  Like  a  revelation  from  heaven  had  come 
the  knowledge  of  her  vocation  ;  her  sphere  was  found.  Where 
crowds  of  artists  congregated  daily,  at  the  Lodvre,  studying  and 
copying  the  grand  old  masters,  there,  too,  sat  the  girl  Rosa  Bon- 
heur, a  new  love  growing  into  her  life — the  love  of  her  glorious 
art.  Early  came  she  hither  and  late  she  lingered,  her  soul  revel- 
ling in  its  new-found  inspiration. 

But  not  without  toil,  and  often  discouragement,  came  success  at 
first  to  this  enthusiastic  girl-  Genius  rarely  steps  into  royal  for- 
tune; the  path  of  its  advancement  is  oftencst  marked  with  toil  and 
endeavor,  disappointment  and  renewed  endeavor,  be/ore  its  feet 
are  firmly  planted  on  the  vantage  ground  of  success.  Rosa  Bon- 
heur wrought  unceasingly  and  with  unremitting  resolve,  fairly 
earning  the  reward  she  gained ;  a  brilliant  examplo  to  fainting, 
struggling  souls. 

It  is  related  that  one  of  her  first  pictures  which  she  executed  in 
the  Louvre,  and  which  elicited  warm  encomiums  from  an  artist 
there,  accompanied  with  his  predictions  of  future  success  in  her 
calling,  was  often  erased,  till  she  despaired  of  making  it  even  a 
mediocre  effort.  But  the  artist  who  detected  the  germs  of  excel- 
lence in  the  endeavor,  spoke  an  encouraging  word  ;  and  thus  Rosa 
Bonheur  felt  that  her  reward  had  commenced,  and  that  she  had 
not  mistaken  her  calling. 


"  Ho,  Jean  !  see  where  yonder  comes  that  strange  girl  we  saw 
yesterday  at  work  with  her  bag  of  wet  clay  in  the  field  where  my 
cattle  fed!  What  can  she  want  here  in  the  slaughter-house?" 
exclaimed  a  brawny,  red-armed  butcher  to  his  companion,  gazing 
upon  a  young  girl  who  approached  them. 

"  Please,  messieurs,  will  you  let  me  sit  hero  awhile  and  draw  ? 
You  are  going  to  slaughter  those  two  noble  oxen  V  she  asked, 
taking  out  hor  sketch-book  and  seating  herself  in  the  building  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  spot  where  the  yoke  of  fat  cattle  were  al- 
ready secured  with  a  largo  cable  rope,  awaiting  tho  butcher's 
heavy  axe. 

"  Yes,  ma'm'selle,  we're  willing  you  should  sit  here,"  replied 
the  man,  respectfully;  "  but,  to  my  mind,  the  cattle  down  in  tho 
pasture  would  make  a  prettier  picture  than  these.  See,  they  know 
they've  got  to  die  ;  they  smell  blood ;  it  makes  'em  look  wild  and 
fierce.    The  slaughter-house  aint  jest  a  fit  place  for  a  woman." 

But,  to  the  young  girl  who  sat  there — that  young  girl  of  but 
seventeen,  with  the  high,  calm  forehead,  the  large,  shadowy  eyes, 
and  the  invincible  will — to  that  girl,  so  absorbed  in  her  art  that 
she  spared  herself  no  scene,  however  sickening  or  revolting  to 
woman's  eyes,  lest  she  might  fall  short  of  truth  and  fidelity  to  na- 
ture and  life — there  was  no  shudder  of  fear  in  the  scenes  she  daily 
sought  in  the  common  slaughter-house. 

Reader,  perhaps  at  some  period  of  your  life  you  have  seen  tho 
dying  glance  of  some  animal ;  it  was  that  look  of  agony,  some- 
thing above  the  brute,  yet  not  wholly  human,  which  Rosa  Bon- 
heur's pencil,  there  in  the  reeking  slaughter-house,  rapidly  trans- 
ferred to  her  sketch-book,  to  look  out  upon  you  again  from  the 
eyes  of  those  animals  she  introduces  into  her  wonderful  pictures 
till  you  turn  away  with  a  keen  thrill,  as  of  pity,  at  your  hearts. 
Other  women,  timid,  delicate  and  sensitive,  would  probably  have 
lacked  the  nerve  to  visit  the  scenes  whence  this  artist  obtained  her 
faithfully  correct  and  startling  delineations  ;  but  Rosa  Bonheur's 
genius  was  like  her  fame,  sturdy  and  strong — and  even  at  that 


early  age,  she  leemed  a  Mltaeotrod  woman,  subduing  all  impulses 
and  feelinj  ly  of  ber  art. 

Ol lobai  teen  ber  writes  : — "  Wc  hare,  as  yet,  had  no  portrait 

which  does  tbe  remol  ille  Bonheur.    Wo 

ly  correct — an  indifferent  idea  of  her  clear,  high 
brow,  an  intuitive  conception  of  those  large,  shadowy  eyes ;  but 
ol  the  itrong,  inflexible  will,  the  item,  tangible  determination,  the 
reticence  of  thought,  iouI  and  ipirtt,  the  icarcely  repressed  eager- 
ness of  ambition-,  aspirations,  these  are  the  points  which  no  uni*t 
can  enehaiu,  and  these  are  the  salient  points  of  Mademoiselle 
Bonheur's  face." 

1  think  it  must  have  been  that  "strong,  inflexible  will  "  which 
reconciled  the  woman  to  tho  sights  an  mu«t  often 

have  encountered  in  her  daily  search  after  living  models  for  her 
painting-;  ot  animal  life — which  led  her  into  the  common  llaugbler- 
house  among  the  rude,  coarse,  brawny  batcher*,  to  the  roce-courtc 

where  usually  Congregate  tin-  lawless,  the  riotOUl,  the  rough  jockey, 

and  the  roughest  elements  of  society.  Hut,  uudeterred,  by  any 
hindrances,  Rosa  Bonheur  went  thither,  and  with  mighty  artistic 
grasp  secured  the  most  magnificent  forms  of  animal  life,  to  clothe 
them  anew  in  almost  living  mid  breathing  reality. 


And  now  Rosa  Bonhcur'l  reward  has  come.  So  surely  a«  she 
has  wrought  her  way  upward,  step  by  Step,  by  the  uio-t  unflinch- 
ing industry,  so  surely  does  she  wear  the  crown — the  queen  of 
painters  in  her  own  peculiar  province,  tho  most  succcj^ful  delinea- 
tor of  animal  lifo  the  nineteenth  century  has  seen,  and  the  greatest 
female  painter  the  world  has  ever  known  ! 

Some  have  queried — Are  Rosa  Bonheur's  joys  womanly  joys? 
are  her  pleasures  womanly  pleasures  1  To  such  we  make  an- 
swer— Genius  owns  no  sex;  and  the  possession  and  cultivation  of 
Rosa  Bonheur's  talents  renders  her  none  the  less  feminine.  God 
does  so  endow  all,  and  this  is  well ;  but  when  he  does  bestow  such 
gifts,  he  also  gives  the  power  for  their  development.  The  fruits 
of  Rosa  Bonheur's  genius,  her  grand  pictures,  are  given  to  the 
world  ;  but  these  are  the  offspring  of  her  brain,  not  her  heart — thnt 
is  given  to  the  brothers  and  sisters  for  whom  she  labors,  and  to 
whom  she  beautifully  devotes,  with  all  a  sister's  love,  the  proceeds 
of  hor  works. 

The  life  of  this  woman  of  genius  is  a  beautiful  example,  a  keen 
reproach  to  those  supine,  idle  drones  who  arc  content  to  thrive 
upon  the  honey  which  the  working  bees  have  stored  in  the  hive — 
who  sit  tamely  down,  and  with  folded  hands  make  feeble  moan — 
"  I  am  helpless  ;  I  can  do  nothing !"  If  to  such  prominent  work- 
ers as  Rosa  Bonheur  are  entrusted  the  ten  talents,  why  shall  those 
who  own  but  one  suffer  that  one  to  rust  out,  or  lie  buried  in  tho 
napkin  of  idleness  and  vanity? 

And  even  now,  her  lnurel  crown  won,  and  her  splendid  pictures 
on  their  world-wide  journey  making  her  fortune,  the  artist  is  not 
idle.  Every  mail  brings  orders  for  the  creations  of  her  pencil  ; 
and  all  day  long  she  sits  in  her  studio  on  la  RueRomfort,  conversing 
with  her  thronging  visitors,  or  sketching  and  painting  rapidly  at 
her  easel. 

Dukes,  counts,  marquises,  nobles  of  every  grade,  love  to  linger 
in  the  studio  of  Rosa  Bonhcur'B  painting-room,  and  watch  tho 
creations  that  spring  into  existence  beneath  her  magic  hand  ;  pil- 
grims from  over  seas,  making  le  grand  tour,  would  as  soon  forget 
to  visit  the  Vatican  or  Louvre,  as  Rosa  Bonheur's  6tudio.  And 
those  this  side  of  the  water  who  cannot  look  upon  the  real  arti«t, 
content  themselves  with  gazing  upon  her  portrait  and  her  most 
celebrated  painting,  "  The  Horse  Fair,"  now  making  the  circuit 
of  all  the  principal  cities  in  the  New  "World. 


THE  ART  OF  BEIXG  HAPPY. 

The  art  of  being  happy  is  less  cultivated  in  this  land  than  al- 
most any  other.  We  make  extravagant  preparations  for  it ;  we 
give  no  bounds  to  our  enterprise ;  we  heap  up  material ;  we  go 
through  an  immense  experience,  preparatory  to  being  happy. 
But,  in  the  main,  it  is  the  very  thing  which  we  forget  to  extract 
from  an  abundant  preparation.  Contentment  is  a  quality  which 
few  know  how  to  reconcile  with  aspiration,  and  stil  less  with  en- 
terprise. Satisfaction,  therefore,  is  the  bright  ideal  of  the  future. 
It  never  blossoms  to-day.  It  is  always  to-morrow.  Men  never 
come  up  with  their  hope.  The  short  and  intense  excitements 
which  we  misname  enjoyment  are  paroxysms,  not  steady  pulsa- 
tions. At  length,  it  comes  to  pass  that  men  do  not  enjoy  life  in 
the  midst  of  heaped-up  prosperity.  And  amid  reverses  they  be- 
moan themselves  when  the  topmost  leaves  of  the  banyan  tree  are 
plucked  by  the  wind,  and  refuse  to  shelter  themselves  beneath  the 
vast  breadth  of  what  remains. — II.  II".  Bttcher. 


SIX    BRILLIANT    STORIES! 

We  have  just  issued  the  following  popular  Novelettes,  in  bound  form,  each 
eligantly  illustrated  with  four  large  original  drawings,  forming  the  cheapest 
books  ever  offered  in  this  country.  Wo  will  send  either  ono  of  them,  post 
paid)  by  return  of  mail,  on  the  receipt  of  twenty  cents,  or  we  will  send  the 
Six  novels,  post  paid,  on  the  receipt  of  one  dollar.  We  are  resolved  upon 
small  profits  and  quick  sales : 

RED  HAND  :  or,  Tub  Cbuiseb  op  the  Exglish  Chaxxel.  A  graphic  nau- 
tical and  land  story  of  the  Commonwealth  times  of  Cromwell  in  England. 
By F.  CLINTON  HARRINGTON" 

THE  PHANTOM  OF  THE  SEA:  or,  The  Red  Ceoss  am>  the  Cbescext. 
A  story  of  Boston  Bay  and  the  Mediterranean.  A  nautical  romance  of  vivid 
interest  and  great  iogcuuity  of  plot.     By FRANCIS  A.  DURIYAGE. 

THE  ARKANSAS  RANGER:  or.  Dixgle  the  Bacswoodsman.  a  vivid 
and  cliarmiug  story  of  Jiust  and  West,  unrivalled  in  plot  and  character. 
By LIEUTENANT  MURRAY 

THE  CABIN  BOY:  or,  Lirt  ox  the  Wixo.  A  Tale  of  Fortune's  Freaks 
and  Faucies.  A  fine  story  of  life  in  its  various  phases  and  under  some  of 
its  most  romantic  incidents      By LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

THE  LOST  HEIR :  or.  The  Dusk  axd  the  Lazzaboxe.  A  story  of  tragic 
interest,  portraviue  scenes  io  one  of  the  most  stirring  times  io  the  history 
of  Naples,     By! SYLVaNL'S  COBB,  Jb. 

THE  HEART'S  SECBET".  or.  The  Fortunes  of  a  Soldieb.  A  story  of 
love  and  the  low  latitudes.  A  tale  from  one  of  our  old  and  favorite  authors. 
By LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

Enclose  the  money  and  receive  either  or  all  by  return  of  moil. 
(LT*  For  sale  at  all  of  the  periodical  depota. 
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PUTNAM   AT   BUNKER   HILL. 


GEN.  ISRAEL  PUTNAM. 

Few  figures  stand  out  more  prominently  in  the  great  drama  of 
the  American  Revolution  than  the  gallant  old  Israel  Putnam, 
familiarly  and  endearingly  known  as  "  Old  Put,"  a  truly  heroic 
character,  cast  in  a  rough  mould,  brave  as  his  sword,  and  true  as 
steel.  Whether  as  fighting  the  savages  in  the  French  and  Indian 
war,  antering  the  wolfs  den,  riding  to  and  fro  in  his  shirt-sleeves 
at  Bunker  Hill,  or  dashing  down  Horseneck  to  escape  captivity 
or  the  British  bullets,  he  eagerly  engages  our  attention  and  merits 
our  approbation.  A  fitting  subject  is  he  for 
the  pencil  of  the  artist,  or  the  pen  of  the  nov- 
elist or  biographer.  Born  at  Salem,  Mass., 
1718,  he  emigrated  to  Connecticut,  and  com- 
menced the  cultivation  of  a  farm.  From 
warring  on  wolves,  he  passed  to  encounters 
with  the  Indians,  and  had  as  many  hair- 
breadth escapes  in  the  wild  warfare  of  the  for- 
est as  ever  did  Rob  Roy  in  the  Highlands  ot 
Scotland.  He  was  one  of  the  most  efficient 
officers  of  the  American  Revolutionary  army, 
in  which  he  held  the  rank  of  major-general. 
He  died,  full  of  years  and  honprs,  leaving  a 
deathless  fame,  in  1790.  His  biography  has 
just  been  ably  written,  for  the  benefit  of  young 
readers,  by  Mr.  Geo.  Canning  Hill,  whose 
work  has  been  issued  in  a  neat  12mo.  volume 
by  E.  0.  Libby  &  Co.,  of  this  city.  The  en- 
gravings on  this  page  are  specimens  of  the 
style  of  the  illustrations,  and  the  extracts  we 
Bhall  make  will  show  how  well  the  biographer 
has  executed  his  task.  The  first  one  repre- 
sents Putnam  as  he  appeared  at  Bunker  Hill, 
the  first  great  battle  of  the  Revolution.  After 
describing  the  death  of  Warren,  Mr.  Hill 
says  : — "Parts  of  regiments  at  this  juncture 
came  pouring  down  from  Bunker  Hill,  and 
did  effective  service  in  covering  the  American 
retreat.  At  the  rail-fence,  which  was  manned 
by  Putnam's  Connecticut  troops,  with  others, 
a  successful  effort  was  made  for  a  short  time 
to  prevent  the  British  from  turning  their 
flank,  and  so  the  latter  were  kept  in  check 
until  the  main  body  could  safely  make  their 
way  out  of  the  redoubt ;  but  for  this  resolute  stand,  the  retreating 
militia  must  have  been  cut  off  entirely.  But  as  soon  as  they  saw 
that  the  rest  of  their  comrades  had  taken  to  flight,  they  left  their 
position  with  all  possible  despatch.  Putnam  tried  every  method 
to  induce  them  to  stand  firm,  flying  into  a  towering  passion,  and 
using  language  that  was  for  a  long  time  afterwards  remembered 
for  its  profanity.  The  old  man  could  not  bear  the  thought  of 
their  deserting  their  ground,  and  it  is  said  that  he  was  not  wholly 
aware  at  the  time  how  low  they  had  run  for  powder.     *  Make  a 


stand  hero!'  ho  shouted.  'Wo  can  stop  them  yet!  In  God's 
name,  tiro,  and  give  them  one  shot  more  !'  Pomeroy,  too,  with 
his  shattered  musket  in  his  hand,  tried  to  rally  them  for  one  moro 
effort ;  but  it  was  in  vain.  Putnam  covered  their  retreat  in  per- 
son, and  was  not  more  than  twelve  rods  distant  from  the  enemy, 
and  fully  exposed  to  their  fire.  He  came  to  one  of  the  field-pieces 
that  had  been  deserted,  which  he  roundly  swore  should  not  be 
given  up  to  the  enemy.  Only  one  man  could  be  found  to  remain 
there ;  and  he  was  in  another  moment  shot  down  at  his  side,  and 
the  rapid  advance  of  the  British  with  fixed  bayonets  drove  him 
from  the  cannon  also.  Colonel  Trumbull,  the  painter  of  the  Rev- 
olution, has  represented  Putnam,  in  his  great  battle-piece  at  the 
national  Capitol,  in  the  act  of  defending  this  field-piece  and  cov- 
ering the  retreating  militia.  The  painter  has  attired  him  in  a 
splendid  blue  and  scarlet  uniform ;  whereas  his  dress  on  that  day 
was  strikingly  different  from  that,  and  more  truly  befitted  the 
character  of  the  man  and  the  nature  of  the  work  he  was  engaged 
in.  An  old  soldier,  who  was  in  the  fight  of  that  day,  has  told  us 
exactly  how  the  general  was  clad,  and  how  he  looked.  He  says 
that  he  rode  about  the  hill,  and  across  the  neck  between  Charles- 
town  and  Cambridge,  in  order  to  report  to  Gen.  Ward,  '  without 
any  coat,  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  and  with  an  old  felt  hat  on  his  head/ 
This  was  certainly  more  a  dress  for  useful  than  ornamental  pur- 
poses, and  would  not  be  likely  to  encumber  or  embarrass  any  one 
who  had  hard  and  hasty  work  to  do."  The  subject  of  the  fifth 
engraving  is  the  meeting  of  Putnam  with  some  British  officers 
before  the  battle.  "  On  the  6th  of  June,  it  was  agreed  that  an 
exchange  of  prisoners  should  be  effected  between  the  two  armies. 
Gen.  Putnam  and  Dr.  Warren  acted  on  behalf  of  the  Americans, 
and  received  the  British  party  at  Charlestown  at  about  noon. 
They  marched  under  escort  to  the  ferry,  and  upon  a  signal  being 
given,  Major  Small  and  Major  Moncrief,  together  with  their  pris- 
oners, landed  from  the  British  vessel.  Putnam  had  served  with 
these  British  officers  in  the  French  and  Indian  war.  They  had 
not  met  since  those  former  days  of  hardship  and  intimacy.  The 
moment  they  landed,  therefore,  they  forgot  all  else,  and  rushed 
into  one  another's  open  arms.  They  embraced  and  kissed  each 
other,  while  the  people  stood  around  and  wondered  what  so 
strange  a  spectacle  could  mean.  They  afterwards  passed  an  hour 
or  two  in  social  converse,  at  the  house  of  a  gentleman  near  by, 
and  at  nightfall  separated  to  meet  again  in  hostile  array,  only  ten 
days  later,  on  the  heights  of  Bunker  Hill!  So  fierce  is  war,  and 
so  relentless  is  it  iu  its  demands."  Another  Revolutionary  scene, 
the  seizure  of  Col.  Delancy,  is  depicted  in  the  second  engraving 
on  this  page.  "  Governor  Tryon,  whose  talent  seemed  to  consist 
in  destroying,  and  whose  name  will  forever  be  associated  in  the 
mind  of  the  people  of  Western  Connecticut  with  acts  of  incendi- 
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PUTNAM   RESCUED    FROM   THE    INDIANS. 

arism  and  wantonness,  had  been  sending  out  parties  quite  freely 
to  commit  such  depredations  as  they  had  an  inclination  to.  Put- 
nam found  that  the  only  way  to  put  a  stop  to  this  conduct,  was 
by  acts  of  retaliation.  Accordingly  he  despatched  bodies  of  men 
in  this  direction  and  that,  wherever  it  was  possible  to  surprise  the 
enemy's  officers  in  their  position.  On  one  of  these  marauding 
excursions  the  Americans  having  learned  that  a  noted  tory  named 
Colonel  James  Delancy  was  at  the  village  of  West  Farms,  a 
little  below  Westchester,  they  stealthily  approached  and  surround- 
ed the  house  in  the  night,  and  then  hurried  in  to  ransack  it  for 
their  prisoner.  Delancy  was  in  bed,  and  heard  them  coming. 
Not  knowing  what  else  to  do,  he  bounded  out  and  crept  under- 
neath with  all  possible  agility.  But  the  warm  bed  he  had  just  left 
testified  to  his  presence ;  and  after  searching  carefully  all  about 
the  room,  they  at  last  discovered  him  in  his  novel' hiding-place, 
and  proceeded  to  draw  him  forth  in  triumph  to  public  view.  It 
was  not  a  very  dignified  or  brave  position  for  a  colonel  to  be 
found  in,  but  there  he  was.  They  bore  him  away  to  head-quarters, 
a  prisoner.  Clinton  found  the  means  to  procure  his  release  before 
long,  by  proposing  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  He  afterwards 
earned  a  name  of  perpetual  infamy,  by  placing  himself  at  the 
head  of  those  thieving  and  lawless  barbarians  known  by  the  name 
of  Cow  Boys,  that  infested  the  neutral  district  between  the  lines 
of  the  two  armies.  The  novelist  Cooper  has  done  full  justice  to 
the  vile  character  of  those  uncivilized  creatures,  who  lived  by 
preying  even  on  their  own  friends  and  relatives,  in  his  novel  en- 
titled '  The  Spy.'  They  formed  a  class  of  men,  the  like  of  whom 
it  would  be  impossible  to  find  anywhere  else  in  all  our  history  as 
a  country."  The  two  remaining  pictures  relate  to  adventures  ot 
the  campaign  of  1758  against  the  French  and  Indians.  In  one  of 
these  Putnam  is  bound  to  a  tree  as  a  prisoner  in  the  midst  of  an 
engagement  between  the  provincials  and  the  Indians ;  and  in  the 
other  he  is  rescued  by  a  French  officer,  when  about  to  be  burned 
at  the  stake.  "  The  enemy  were  at  last  driven  back  by  the  pro- 
vincials, but  in  their  hasty  retreat  they  were  careful  to  unbind 
their  prisoner  and  carry  him  along  with  them.  He  was  weary 
and  faint,  weak  from  the  abuses  that  had  been  visited  upon  him, 
and  almost  broken-hearted  at  the  thought  of  being  led  off  through 
the  wilderness  into  captivity.  The  Indians  who  had  charge  of 
him,  tied  his  wrists  tightly  with  cords,  so  that  they  were  badly 
swollen  and  exceedingly  painful.  They  even  strapped  heavy 
burdens  upon  his  back  besides.  He  begged  them  to  kill  him  out- 
right, and  put  him  out  of  his  suffering  at  once.  They  compelled 
him  to  walk  over  a  rough  and  hard  country,  with  nothing  at  all 
on  his  feet,  which  of  course  increased  the  pain  he  endured  inde- 
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scribably.  But  after  a  time  his  savage  captor  came  up,  and  gave 
him  a  pair  of  moccasins  for  his  feet,  besides  removing  the  cruel 
burden  from  his  shoulders.  Had  this  chief  continued  with  him 
on  the  journey,  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  unfortunate  pris- 
oner. But  as  he  was  compelled  to  go  back  to  look  after  the 
wounded,  some  two  hundred  Indians  went  on  with  the  captive, 
and  soon  came  into  what  seemed  the  very  heart  of  the  wilderness. 
Here  they  stopped  and  held  a  consultation.  It  was  resolved  at 
length  to  take  their  prisoner  and  roast  him  to  death  by  a  slow 
fire !  Such  fiendish  torture  was  exactly  suit- 
ed to  their  savage  instincts.  Accordingly 
they  stripped  him  of  his  clothes,  bound  him  to 
a  tree,  and  piled  fagots  'and  brushwood  in  a 
circle  around  him.  He  looked  on  in  courage- 
ous silence,  and  prepared  his  thoughts  for  the 
end  that  seemed  near  at  hand.  His  tormen- 
tors began  to  yell  and  dance  around  him. 
The  fire  was  kindled,  and  the  flames  began 
slowly  to  creep  np  towards  him.  The  sav- 
ages screamed  in  wild  delight.  The  fire  grew 
hotter  and  hotter,  and  the  suffering  victim, 
writhing  and  twisting,  turned  himself  from 
side  to  side.  The  first  time  the  fire  was  kin- 
dled, a  sudden  fall  of  rain  quenched  it ;  but 
after  the  second  trial,  it  burnt  with  great  rap- 
idity. The  more  he  w  tied  in  his  speechless 
agony,  the  louder  t  savages  yelled  in  their 
wild  delight,  and  the  more  frantic  became 
their  motions  in  their  barbaric  dances.  He 
fixed  his  thoughts  on  the  loved  ones  at  home, 
and  made  ready  to  die  whenever  the  last  mo- 
ment should  come.  Suddenly  a  French  offi- 
cer came  dashing  np  through  the  crowd, 
kicked  away  the  burning  fagots  and  branch- 
es, cut  the  thongs  by  which  he  was  tied  to  the 
tree,  and  released  him.  It  was  Molang  him- 
self. He  had  heard  of  these  inhuman  barbari- 
ties of  the  Indians  towards  their  distinguished 
captive,  and  hastened  on  to  save  him  from 
the  fate  which  he  knew  awaited  him.  Had 
he  come  a  few  minutes  later,  it  would  pro- 
bably have  been  all  over  with.  He  passion- 
ately upbraided  the  Indians  for  their  cruelty, 
and  took  the  prisoner  under  his  own  charge  for  the  rest  of  the 
journey.  Putnam  suffered  greatly  all  the  way  to  Ticonderoga, 
although  he  was  treated  with  kindness  and  courtesy.  When  he 
reached  that  fortress,  he  was  presented  a  prisoner  to  the  Marquis 
Montcalm,  by  whom  he  was  soon  after  sent  to  Montreal.  Through 
the  influence  of  Col.  Peter  Schyuler,  who  was  a  prisoner  there,  he 
was  finally  exchanged  for  a  French  prisoner,  and  arrived  home. 
His  release  was  hailed  with  joy  by  his  friends  in  the  English  and 
provincial  army,  who  had  never  expected  to  see  him  again." 
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TKRMS :— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

Ono  copy,  one  year *?  fy! 

One  copy,  two  years *  J™ 

Five  coplcit,  ono  year ■■■• »<*> 

Twotvu  coplM,  ono  year  {and  ono  to  the  gutter  up  of  tbu  club), A)W 

%•  One  copy  of  Dallod'h  Pictorial,  and  ono  copy  of  Tai  Flao  of  ode 
Union,  taken  together,  S3  50  per  annum. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Home  MisMftNAnr.— Tho  Ttrltinh  and  torrign  BIMo  Society  ha*  connected 
with  It  3349  brnnch  node  tic*  In  the  Brltlfh  colonics  and  In  nearly  all  the 
principal  citlcn  ou  the  continent;  and  ltd  annual  expenditure  amount* 
Home  yearn  to  upward*  of  £90.000 
Maria  8.,  Mcilfnrd,  Mann.— Wo  believe  that  Mrs.  Trollope,  who  wrote  that 
stunning  hook  on  America,  and  sundry  traaby  noveln,  has  for  iome  time 
been  renlillng  at  Florence. 
Siroeant  8.— The  Duke  of  Wellinjrton  cald    "  that  ho  always  found  that  the 
raw  troops  were  far  superior  In  hard  lighting  to  the  older  and  more  experi- 
enced  ones;    and   that  »t  Waterloo,  thofo  who  bnd  never  seen  a  battle   bo- 
fore,  runhed  to  moot  death  as  If  they  had  been  playing  cricket." 
Mrs.  L.  M..  Rpokport.  Mo.-*,— Tho  greatest  rare  should  be  obeorrod  In  the 
nelcctlon  of  glasses  for  the  sight.     Much  harm  Is  done  when  they  arc  chosen 
Of  greater   magnifying   power  than  the  eye  requires.     It  Is  considered  very 
Injurious  to  use  a  single  eye-glass;  they  should  always  bo  for  both  eyes. 
"  Youso  Astronomer." — The  several  phones  of  the  moon  arise  from  that 
planet  being  an  opuquo  body  of  ci  spherical  form,  and  receiving  iU  light 
from  tlio  sun.    Too  consequenco  is,  that  one  half  of  the  moon  is  always  en- 
lightened, namely,  that  half  which  is  towards  the  sun.     It  is  this  part  of 
the  moon  which  is  seen  by  us,  sometimes  moro  and  sometimes  less,  accord- 
ing to  it*  positiou  with  respect  to  the  earth. 
11.  ,i , — My  far  the  greater  part  of  the  known  species  of  plants  are  Indigenous 
to  Equinoctial  America. 

j.  Q. The  theorbo  is  a  musical  instrument,  made  like  a  largo  lute,  except 

that  it  has  two  necks  or  juga,  the  second  and  longer  of  which  sustains  the 
four  last  rows  of  chords,  which  are  to  give  the  deepest  sounds.    The  the- 
orbo hus  eight  base  or  thick  strings,  twice  as  long  as  thoso  oi  the  lute, 
which  excess  of  length  renders  the  sound  exceedingly  soft. 
A  Mother. — We  should  think  that  braclog  air  and  exercise  would  do  more 

for  your  child  than  medicine. 
Cordelia,  Gloucester,  Mass. — Jet  is  a  fossil  substance,  Inflammable,  and 
harder  than  asphalto.     It  is  glossy  in  its  structure,  which  is  conchoidal  or 
undulating.    It  is  found  not  in  strata,  or  continued  masses,  but  in  uncon- 
nected heaps. 
Jtjvenis. — India-rubber  is  chiefly  the  product  of  two  trees,  which  aro  tho 
growth  of  Branl.  viz.,  the  Hserca  Caoutchouc  and  Jntropha  Elastica.  When 
the  bark  of  tho  last-named  tree  is  wounded,  a  white  milky  juice  flows  out, 
which  speedily  concretes  in  the  air,  forming  itself  into  an  clastic  substance. 
"  Two  of  Us."' — The  name  of  the  "  Dead  Sea  "  Is  not  known  in  Scripture,  in 
which  the  lake  so  designated  is  called  by  the  various  names  of  the  Host  Sea, 
the  Sea  of  Sodom,  the  Sea  of  tho  Desert,  and  the  Salt  Sea     In  Josephus 
and  the  classical  writers,  it  appears  under  the  name  of  the  Lake  of  Asphalt- 
ltes,  from  tho  great  quantities  of  asphalto  or  bitumen  it  produced     The 
name  now  current,  doubtless,  originated  in  the  belief  that  no  living  thing 
could  subsist  in  its  waters.    There  is  no  mention  of  it,  or  allusion  to  it,  in 
the  New  Testament. 
X.  O.  X— If  the  name  be  engraved  at  ail,  it  should  be  on  the  inside. 


Yankee  Spunk. — Captain  Trelawney  tells  us  that  the  frigate 
in  which  Lord  Byron  was  a  passenger,  near  the  Dardanelles,  near- 
ly ran  down  an  American  trader  with  his  cargo  of  notions.  The 
captain,  old  Bathurst,  hailed,  and  with  the  dignity  of  a  lord,  asked 
him  where  he  came  from,  and  the  name  of  his  ship.  The  Yankee 
captain  bellowed :  "  You  copper-bottomed  sarpent,  I  guess  you'll 
know  when  I've  reported  you  to  Congress  I" 


Emigration  to  Brazil. — The  government  of  Brazil  propose 
to  encourage  emigration  from  Europe  by  granting  bounty  and 
lands  to  emigrants. 


SPLINTERS. 


....  Robert  Gallup,  a  revolutionary  hero,  the  last  survivor  of 
the  Fort  Griswold  massacre,  died  in  Greene,  N.  Y.,  lately,  aged  98. 

....  Eortune-telUng,  in  the  State  of  Delaware,  is  an  offence 
punishable  by  exposure  in  the  public  pillory. 

Rachel's  effects  brought  very  low  prices  at  the  auction  in 

Paris.     Splendid  shawls  and  bracelets  sold  under  cost. 

....  The  ladies  of  Great  Britain  have  raised  money  enough 
for  a  monument  to  the  great  and  good  General  Havelock. 

Dr.  Arnott  speaks  highly  of  mirth  as  a  medicine  for  re- 
storing the  tone  of  mind  and  body  when  both  have  been  overdone. 

....  A  new  religious  journal,  "  The  Way  of  Life,"  has  been 
started  in  New  York,  and  circulates  very  largely. 

A  French  broker  lately  fought  a  duel  with  an  author,  be- 
cause he  accused  him  of  subscribing  too  little  for  Lamartine. 

....  The  present  evil  is  often  the  husk  in  which  Providence 
has  enclosed  the  germ  ot  future  prosperity. 

....  It  is  said  Madame  Ristori  will  not  go  to  London  this  year. 
She  ought  to  come  to  America. 

George  S.  Hillard,  author  of  "  Six  Months  in  Italy,"  was 

lately  warmly  complimented  in  the  London  Quarterly  Review. 

....  The  literary  remains  of  the  late  Horace  Binney  Wallace 
have  been  translated  into  German,  and  published  in  Munich. 

If  a  man's  goods  and  chattels  aro  his  effects,  is  that  the 

cause  also  of  his  silver  plate  ? 

It  is  estimated  that  nearly  200,000  persons  wore  turned 

into  the  paths  of  religion  during  the  late  revival. 

....  Poverty  and  fun  go  together.  A  man  with  a  single  shirt 
and  a  pair  of  potatoes  is  always  a  joker. 

....  It  is  now  certain  that  a  large  Gothic  church  will  be  erected 
by  the  Episcopalians  on  Tremont  Street. 

A  professed  misanthrope  frequently  does  kind  things ;  a 

professed  philanthropist  often  neglects  neighborly  duties. 

The  estimated  revenue  of  Canada  for  the  year  1858  is 

$5,366,400,  and  the  estimated  expenditures  $5,261,412. 

....  When  Cffisar  was  asked  by  Brutus  how  many  eggs  he  had 
eat  for  breakfast,  he  answered,  "  Et  tu,  Brute" 

....  What  do  our  readers  think  of  a  fleet  of  canal  boats  at 
Rochester  city,  a  distance  of  six  miles  in  extent? 

A  treaty  concluded  between  the  governments  interested 

authorizes  building  a  permanent  bridge  over  the  River  Rhine. 

The  accounts  from  the  agricultural  districts  of  France  are 

cheering— wh eat  fields  and  vineyards  looking  finely. 

Tho  firemen  of  Philadelphia  are  to  have  a  grand  torch- 
light procession  on  the  evening  of  the  third  of  July,  this  year. 


CHEAP  PREACHING. 

There  is  quite  a  prevalent  idea  in  some  part*  of  our  country, 
that  tho  best  and  most  legitimate  sphere  of  economy  in  in  the 
parish.  The  minister  is  looked  upon  as  an  entirely  proper  object 
upon  whom  to  practise  the  saving  virtue,  and  acconlingly  almost 
all  tho  members  of  the  parish,  however  much?  they  may  differ 
upon  other  points  of  profession  or  practice,  secular  or  religious, 
seem  to  bo  inspired  with  a  most  amiable  unanimity  of  sentiment 
in  favor  oi  holding  tho  pastor  to  tho  smallest  possible  stipend  that 
will  keep  soul  and  body  together.  These  money-saving  parishes 
aro  not  so  common  ns  formerly,  but  too  many  of  them  are  still  to 
be  found,  for  the  wcllare  and  comfort  of  teachers  of  the  gospel,  or 
tho  prosperity  of  tho  cause  ot  religion.  Tho  economists  of  the 
class  to  which  we  now  allude,  arc  not  particularly  scrupulous  as 
to  their  own  expenses  or  thoso  of  their  families  ;  but  when  the 
Bupport  of  tho  minister  is  the  subject  of  consideration,  they  look 
upon  an  extra  dollar  bestowed  upon  this  object  as  a  most  enor- 
mous and  ruinous  sum.  Why  is  it  that  the  dollars  spent  for  fine 
clothes,  showy  houses,  fast  horses,  and  fashionable  accomplish- 
ments, look  so  very  small  to  these  people,  and  the  dollars  paid  for 
tho  minister's  salary  so  very  large?  If  the  former  are  spent  to 
gratify  personal  vanity,  for  what  aro  tho  latter  spent?  They  are 
cither  thrown  away  on  unprofitable  teachers,  or  else  they  are  be- 
stowed for  tho  moral  and  religious  culture  of  tho  soul.  In  the 
former  case,  the  teacher  had  best  be  thrown  away,  and  the  much- 
grudged  dollars  saved ;  and  in  tho  latter,  it  would  be  well  for 
these  religious  economists  to  reflect  whether  they  can  get  good 
preaching  cheap  with  any  more  certainty  than  they  can  any  other 
commodity  for  which  they  pay  their  money.  The  truth  is,  that 
cheap  preaching  makes  poor  preaching,  just  as  certainly  as  it 
keeps  the  pastor  poor,  dependent,  and  in  constant  trouble  with 
the  gnawing  of  worldly  cares.  Hugh  Miller  once  told  a  good 
story,  illustrating  the  economy  of  cheap  preaching,  which  ran  as 
follows  :  A  Scotch  servant-maid  told  her  mistress  that  she  was 
about  to  be  married,  whereupon  the  frugal  lady  made  her  a  pres- 
ent of  five  pounds,  to  set  her  up  in  life.  Shortly  after,  she  called 
upon  her  old  mistress  to  exhibit  her  husband,  who,  by  the  way, 
was  old,  blear-eyed,  and  lame  of  a  foot,  and  did  not  take  the 
mistress's  fancy  at  all.  "Betty,"  said  she,  "  is  that  the  man  you 
have  got?"  "O,  mem!"  said  Betty,  imploringly,  "what  can 
we  expect  for  five  pounds  V  And  so  of  the  impotent,  lame, 
blear-eyed  preaching  which  parish  economists  provide,  it  may 
with  truth  bo  asked, — O,  parishioners,  what  can  you  expect  for 

five  pounds  ? 

1  —  ■*■  » 

THE  DREAMERS  AMD  THE  EMPEROR. 

A  very  good  story  is  told  of  Charles  V.,  which  may  be  new  to 
most  of  our  readers.  The  emperor  while  hunting  lost  his  way 
and  entered  a  miserable  roadside  inn  for  rest  and  refreshment. 
He  noticed  four  men  lying  on  a  bed  whose  countenances  were  by 
no  means  indicative  of  good  intentions.  In  fact  they  were 
thieves.  Charles  asked  for  refreshments,  but  he  had  scarcely 
swallowed  a  drop,  when  one  of  the  ill-looking  fellows  got  up  and 
approached  him,  with  the  remark — "  I  dreamed  you  had  a  mantle 
that  would  suit  me  to  a  T."  and  thereupon  he  appropriated  the 
garment.  "  And  I,"  said  the  second  fellow,  following  his  com- 
rade's example,  "  dreamed  you  had  a  buff-coat  which  would  fit 
me  nicely."  At  the  same  time  he  seized  upon  the  buff  coat.  The 
third  took  his  hat,  the  fourth  prepared  to  take  a  whistle  which  the 
emperor  wore  susponded  from  his  neck  by  a  gold  chain. 

"  Softly,  my  friend,"  said  Charles ;  "  let  me  first  show  you  the 
use  of  this  whistle." 

Accordingly  he  raised  it  to  his  lips,  blew  a  shrill  note,  and  the 
house  was  filled  with  his  armed  retainers. 

"  Here,"  said  Charles,  pointing  to  the  ruffians,  "  are  a  set  of 
fellows  who  dream  whatever  they  want.  It  is  my  turn  now.  I 
have  dreamed  that  all  these  rascals  were  worthy  of  a  gibbet.  Let 
the  dream  be  realized  instantly." 

The  hint  was  taken,  and  without  further  delay  or  iormality,  the 
rascally  quartette  were  swung  up  before  the  inn  door,  a  signal 
warning  to  all  unprincipled  psychologists. 


Gardening  Operations — addressed  to  Ladieb. — Make 
up  your  beds  early  in  tho  morning  ;  soio  buttons  on  your  husband's 
shirts  ;  do  not  rake  up  any  grievances  ;  protect  ttfe  young  and  ten- 
der branches  of  your  family  from  the  cold  by  good  warm  clothing  ; 
plant  a  smile  of  good  temper  in  your  face,  and  carefully  root  out 
all  angry  feelings,  so  you  may  expect  a  good  crop  of  happiness. 
Many  currants  and  raisins  will  be  in  Jlour  about  these  days. 


The  late  Henrt  William:  Herbert. — In  spite  of  his  letter 
to  the  American  press  imploring  silence  with  regard  to  him,  Mr. 
Herbert's  career  is  pretty  fully  sketched  in  some  of  the  New  York 
papers.  From  one  of  these  we  learn  that  he  left  a  son  by  bis  first 
wife,  now  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  a  cadet  in  the  Woolwich  mil- 
itary academy,  England. 


Crinoline. — It  is  about  time,  we  should  think,  for  journalists 
to  stop  satirizing  the  crinoline  mania.  The  ladies  will  wear  what 
they  please,  and  cling  to  a  fashion  the  more  pertinaciously,  the 
more  we  pen-men  abuse  it. 


Getting  round. — "Tho  wind's  getting  round,"  remarked 
Bibbs  to  his  friend  Ruggins,  the  other  day,  when  it  changed  from 
east  to  west.  "  Glad  of  it,"  replied  Ruggins ;  "  it's  been  sharp 
long  enough." 

The  Ronzani  Ballet  Troupe. — A  new  dancer  has  been 
added  to  this  unrivalled  corps — M'lle.  Annctta  Galetti.  We  hear 
wonders  of  her  beauty  and  performances. 


FEMALE  TRADERS. 

There  arc  many  kinds  of  business  that  aro  peculiarly  adapted 
for  women,  and  among  them  the  lighter  descriptions  of  trade,  such 
as  dry  goods,  stationery,  and  the  like.  Wc  never  enter  a  retail 
dfj  goods  store,  with  its  phalanx  of  able-bodied,  two-fisted  clerks, 
that  we  do  not  feel  a  strong  inclination  to  pitch  them  all  into  the 
street,  and  fill  their  places  behind  the  counters  with  lively  and  in- 
telligent young  women.  Their  ready  minds,  active  hands,  and 
delicate  organization,  fit  them  much  better  for  such  pursuits,  than 
the  qualities  of  the  male  usurpers  of  these  stations  do  them.  There 
is  enough  else  for  young  men  to  do,  in  this  stirring,  enterprising, 
growing  country  of  ours,  besides  perching  themselves  up  behind  a 
pile  of  balzarines  and  taffety,  and  lawns  and  ruches,  and  such 
kinds  of  gear,  and  smirking,  simpering  and  lisping  over  their 
fragile  wares,  as  they  display  them  to  their  lady-customers.  Let 
fhcH  seek  other  branches  of  trade,  where  their  strength  and  energy 
can  be  better  employed  than  in  commending  the  shade  of  a  rib- 
bon, measuring  off  a  yard  of  it,  and  making  change  for  the  pay- 
ment. Let  them  ?cck  the  fertile  fields  of  the  West,  and  bend  their 
strength  to  felling  the  trees,  and  raising  up  a  harvest.  Let  them 
do  anything  that  is  manly,  and  worthy  of  their  powers,  but  above 
all,  let  them  leave  a  woman's  stand  behind  a  counter,  to  a  woman. 
In  a  comparatively  old  community  like  ours,  there  is  a  large  propor- 
tion of  honest  and  intelligent  young  women,  who,  having  no  ade- 
quate employment  at  home,  must  seek  their  living  in  the  world. 
They  Bhould  have  the  opportunity  to  occupy  the  positions  in  trade 
which  are  suited  to  them,  and  the  male  counter-jumpers  should  for 
very  shame  give  way  to  them.  Wo  affect  to  wonder  why  there  are 
so  many  devotees  of  vice  among  the  women  of  our  large  cities, 
and  so  many  strong-minded  female  agitators,  who  seek  to  upset 
the  foundations  of  the  body  politic  ;  and  we  tolerate  the  usurpa- 
tion of  men  in  crowding  women  out  of  almost  every  situation 
where  her  time  and  talents  could  be  properly  employed,  and  abso- 
lutely drive  her  to  vicious  courses  for  a  living,  and  insane  agita- 
tion for  excitement.  In  this,  at  least,  there  is  an  opportunity  for 
a  beneficial  reform,  and  a  legitimate  assertion  of  woman's  rights. 


HORSE  TAJIIKG I 

For  a  few  days  past  Mr.  W.  J.  Huckett  has  been  exhibiting  the 
Rarey  system  of  taming  and  subduing  the  horse,  at  our  city  sta- 
bles, near  the  Agricultural  Fair  Grounds.  Through  the  polite 
invitation  of  Mr.  Huckett,  we  have  given  the  subject  our  personal 
attention,  and  with  much  satisfaction  cheerfully  endorse  his  method 
as  being  wonderful  in  its  immediate  effect  upon  the  most  nervous 
and  vicious  horse,  and  perfect  as  it  regards  establishing  an  entire 
control  and  subjection  of  the  animal.  The  mode  of  effecting  this 
object  is  of  course  a  secret  only  imparted  to  his  pupils,  classes  of 
whom  can  be  formed  at  any  place,  at  the  fee  of  ten  dollars  for 
each  person ;  and  Mr.  Huckett  will  attend  them  in  any  town  or 
city  in  New  England,  when  the  class  is  large  enough  to  warrant 
the  expense  ot  a  visit.  Any  person  capable  of  driving  a  horse, 
can  acquire  this  ability,  as  it  requires  but  a  little  nerve  and  not  a 
great  exertion  of  physical  strength. 

Mr.  Huckett  will  ride  the  worst,  most  vicious  or  nervous  horso 
which  can  be  brought  to  him  ;  will  open  an  umbrella,  beat  a  drum, 
and  the  like,  while  seated  npon  the  animal's  back.  Or  he  will  take 
a  colt  that  has  never  been  handled,  and  in  an  hour  will  saddle  it, 
make  it  stand  where  it  is  placed  without  tying,  and  come  at  the 
word  of  command  to  the  place  desired.  The  worst  horse  that  can 
be  produced,  will  be  made  to  lie  down  peaceably,  in  fifteen  min- 
utes' time,  and  permit  his  tamer  to  stand  upon  his  body,  sit  down 
between  his  legs,  lie  down  upon  his  body  or  between  his  legs  with 
perfect  safety. 

As  remarkable  as  all  this  may  seem,  it  is  yet  accomplished  npon 
the  most  simple  and  philosophical  principle  ;  the  tchip  need  not  be 
used,  nor  any  medicine  or  drug.  In  short,  no  horseman  could  ob- 
ject to  the  process  being  performed  upon  the  most  delicate  and 
favorite  animal.  Mr.  W.  J.  Huckett  may  be  addressed  through  the 
Boston  Fost-Office. 


Value  of  a  Singer. — The  Emperor  Nicholas  of  Russia  once 
remarked  to  a  favorite  cantatrice  that  not  one  of  his  generals  re- 
ceived as  much  pay  as  she  did.  "Well,  sire?"  "  Well,  is  not 
there  some  disproportion  in  the  compensation  for  services  ren- 
dered ?"  "  To  form  a  judgment,  it  is  easy  to  try  the  experiment. 
Let  your  majesty  order  your  generals  to  sing."  The  emperor 
laughed,  and  saw  at  once  that  it  was  easier  to  find  one  hundred 
officers  to  lead  his  armies  than  a  great  artiste  to  sing  "Norma." 


Chinese  Punishment  — When  a  Chinese  regiment  misbe- 
haves under  fire,  they  are  punished  by  being  made  to  wear  wo- 
men's clothes.  To  our  eyes  there  is  but  little  difference  between 
the  male  and  female  dress  ot  the  Chinese.  Some  petticoated 
warriors,  by  the  way,  are  no  despicable  soldiers — witness  the 
Highlanders. 

Perfectly  Happy. — A  friend  of  ours,  writing  from  Crow 
Wing,  mentions  having  met  the  war  party  ot  ten  Sioux  who  late- 
ly scalped  thirteen  Chippcwas,  returning  from  their  foray,  and  says 
they  were  splendidly  decorated  with  ochre  and  lampblack,  and 
seemed  perfectly  happy.     Pleasant  gentlemen  and  a  nice  party  ! 


"Frank  Forrester." — Messrs.  Meade  Brothers,  of  New  York, 
daguerreotypists  and  photographists,  have  for  sale  6ne  photographic 
likenesses  of  the  late  "Frank  Forrester,"  Henry  William  Herbert, 
taken  bv  them. 


Gold  in  Kansas. — Gold  has  been  discovered  on  Walnut 
Creek,  Brown  Co.,  K.  T.,  and  everybody  is  wild  about  it.  It  was 
discovered  by  accident. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM    COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
T1IE  DEATH  OF  LITTLE  ANNJE  E. 


• 


Br   EDWARD   S.    ELLIS. 

Day  lingered  for  a  momont,  and,  thon  sighing, 

So  slowly,  softly  melted  into  night 
That  silence  seemed,  like  unborn  music,  dying 

While  but  its  shadow  saw  the  golden  light; 
And  heaven's  twilight  glory  then  seemed  nighing 

Earth  often,  and  thon,  lingering,  tike  its  tlight. 
Twas  such  a  time  as  melts  the  heart  to  prayer, 
Aud  cools  the  burning  brow  of  mad  despair. 

Wo  listened  to  hor  gentle  respiration. 

And  sometimes  thought  it  was  a  spirit's  hymn, 
Thus  speaking  through  tho  soul's  frail  habitation, 

Thus  sent  from  heaven  to  welcome  it  therein, 
And  chanting  back  her  own  hearts  adoration, 

As  earth's'gay  visions  faded  aud  grew  dim. 
So  faint  her  snowy  bosom  rose  and  fell, 
Heaven  and  us  alone  could  see  the  swoll. 

We  saw  tho  shadow  settle,  and  then  hover, 
Wo  saw  that  light  which  only  once  is  Been, 

Wo  heard  her  murmuring  unto  those  above  hor, 
We  saw  and  caught  that  strangely  wondrous  gleam ; 

And  though  we  looked  and  loved,  we  did  not  love  hor, 
For  'twas  not  her.  but  where  sho  once  had  been. 

And  then,  when  ceased  her  weary,  fainting  breath, 

E'en  twilight  changed  her  robes  for  those  of  death. 

0.  Death  ia  not  tho  King  of  Terrors — rather 
Heaven's  long  and  sole  commissioned  King  of  Love : 

Tho  sleep  that  knows  no  dreams — key  of  that  other 
Strange  world,  far  in  tho  mystic  home  above: 

The  only  true,  tho  only  loving  mother, 
That  lets  her  offspring  choose  their  birth,  and  prove, 

Ere  they  are  ushered  into  real  life, 

Their  choice  of  grief  or  joy.  of  peace  or  strife. 


THE  FUTURE. 
The  san  of  justice  may  withdraw  his  beams 
Awhile  from  earthly  ken,  and  sit  concealed 
In  dark  recess  pavilioned  round  with  clouds ; 
Vet  let  not  guilt  presumptuous  rear  her  crest, 
Nor  virtue  droop  despondent — soon  these  clouds, 
Seeming  eclipse,  will  brighten  into  day. 
And  in  majestic  splendor  He  will  rise, 
With  healing  and  with  terror  on  his  wings. — Ballt. 

WORK  OUT  TOUR  LOT. 
In  tho  darkness  as  in  daylight, 

On  tho  water  as  on  land, 
God's  eye  is  looking  on  us, 

And  beneath  us  is  his  hand! 
Death  will  find  us  soon  or  later, 

On  tho  deck  or  in  tho  cot; 
And  we  cannot  meet  him  better 

Than  in  working  out  our  lot. — Whittieq. 

THE  MOUNTAIN  AIR. 
0,  there  is  swcetnesB  in  the  mountain  air — 
And  life,  that  bloated  oase  can  never  hope  to  share! — Byi 


editor's  (fag  Cjrair. 

GOSSIP  WITH  THE  READER. 

Russell,  the  East  Indian  correspondent  of  the  Loudon  Times,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  oxhausted  his  descriptive  powers  in  the  Crimea.  In  the  East  he 
has  more  gorgeous  colors  to  set  his  palette  with  aud  spread  upon  bis  canvass. 
How  he  dazzles  us  with  his  description  of  the  costly  plunder  that  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  victorious  troops  at  Lucknow — it  seems  like  a  page  from  the 

"Arabian  Nights." In  tho  cemetery  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  a  grave  unhal- 

lowod  by  prayer,  lies  one  whoso  own  feverish  hand  cut  the  Gordian  knot  of  a 
troubled  life.  If  not  already  there,  the  place  will  soon  be  marked  by  a  stone 
hearing  this  inscription : — "  Henry  WiRiam  Herbert,  of  England,  aged  fifty- 
one  years".  Tnfelicissintus.^  "Most  wretched!"  What  an  epitaph!  In 
eomo  lonely  churchyard  of  England  there  is  a  stone  with  no  name  or  date, 
only  Miserrimus — most  wretched.  We  now  have  its  counterpart  on  this  side 
of  the  water,  marking  the  resting-place  of  a  man  who  deemed  himself  the 
most  unhappy  of  mankind.  Peace  be  with  him !  In  his  last  hours  he  ex- 
pressed the  wish  that  neither  praise  nor  blame  might  be  spoken  of  him  when 
dead.  But  we  cannot  forget  the  accomplished  scholar,  learned  in  the  ancient 
tongues,  fluent  in  the  modern ;  the  writer,  whose  facile  pen  ranged  over  a 
vast  variety  of  subjects ;  the  keen  sportsman,  an  oracle  of  the  forest  and  the 
turf;  the  vigorous  type  of  Saxon  manhood  his  stalwort  frame  exhibited-  For 
the  rest,  for  errors  or  follies,  that  one  word  of  tho  last  sad  confessional — Infe- 
licissimus — should  paralyze  the  tongue  of  the  most  censorious.  Vale,  infeli- 
eissime .' Mr.  Macready,  senior,  had  a  great  aversion  to  any  one  "  twid- 
dling a  stick"  at  a  rehearsal.  " 'Splood,  man  alive!"  said  he  to  Mr.  3. 
"  What  will  you  want  with  the  stick  while  going  through  your  part?" — "I 
can't  rehearse  without  my  stick,  sir,"  said  S.  "  What'Il  you  do  at  night, 
then?"  asked  Mr.  M.  "Then,"  said  S.,  coolly,  "I  generally  stick  myself.'-* 
Tho  same  gentleman,  being  remonstrated  with  for  being  rather  shy  of  the  syls 
(i.  c.,  imperfect),  and  not  giving  cues,  replied,  angrily,  "  Don't  talk  to  me — 
I  have  been  aU  my  life  in  theatres  where  cues  were  neither  given  nor  re- 
quired."  The  manuscript  of  a  work  by  Orsini,  on  cavalry  and  infantry. 

is  in  the  hands  of  an  English  translator;  also  a  work  by  a  distinguished  Ital- 
ian on  the  subject  of  Orsini Lady  Morgan  is  also  soon  tore-appear  in  the 

literary  world.  Her  next  work  is.to  bear  the  quaint  title  of  '■  An  Odd  Vol- 
ume," and  will  be,  it  is  expected,  autobiographical Punch  says  to  the 

ladios.  "  Heaven  sends  good  figures.    It  is  only  woman's  enemy  who  would 

tempt  her  to  wear  crinoline." The  same  Inveterate  wag  says: — "A 

young  lady  happening  to  hear  that  Mr.  D'Israeli  had  imposed  a  penny  stamp 
upon  cheques,  expressed  a  wish  to  know  whether  he  was  likely  to  put  a  duty 

on  merinos?" Who  were  the  first  people  who  said  nay? — The  Naiads. 

Who  first  sold  bacon? — The  Hamadryades.  Where  did  the  dentists  originally 
come  from? — Tuscany.  Which _is  the  most  celestial  part  of  the  British  em- 
pire?— The  Isle  of  Sky.    In  what  Greek  work  do  we  find  the  best  account  of 

eels? — Tho  Iliad A  Frenchman,  in  a  "Life  of  Nelson,"  describes  the 

immortal  hero's  preparation  for  tho  battle  of  Copenhagen— and  says  that, 
after  those  preparations  were  completed,  be  went  in  his  gig  with  somo  of  his 
captains  to  reconnoitre   the  Danish  llcot,  adding  an  explanatory  foot-note  to 

the  effect  that  tho  aforesaid  gig  was  "a  sort  of  cabriolet!" An  eccentric 

banker  was  eyeing  with  suspicious  vision  a  bill  presented  to  him  for  discount. 
"You  need  not  fear."  said  the  palpitating  customer,  "  one  of  the  parties 


keeps  his  carriage." — •'  Ay,"  rejoined  tho  banker,  "  I  shall  bo  glad  if  ho  keep 

his  foot." Don  Fcrmin  Furrier,  ox-president  of  Nicaragua,  has   takon  to 

wife  Miss  Martha  E.  Wintcrbotham,  tho  youngest  sister  of  Mrs.  Ann  S.  Ste- 
phens the  uuthorcss " 'Tis  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  no  good." 

This  is  the  converse  of  a  famous  Latin  axiom.  "  Nihil  ex  omni  parte  bcatuin  " 
What  would  tailors  ami  milliners  have  douo  had  not  Mother  Eve  plucked  the 

tree  of  knowledge? A  Frenchman,  having  lost  his  wife,  was  mot  by  an 

American  friend,  who,  in  condoling  with  him,  complimented  him  "upon  the 
refined  grief  and  graceful  sensibility  displayed  by  him  when  tho  coffin  was 
about  to  be  closed." — "Ah,mon  ami,"  replied   tho  delighted  Frenchman, 

"  zat  was  nosing — you  should  'ave  see  me  at  ze  grave.'}1 A  collego  friend 

of  ours,  when  asked  at  a  university  examination  whether  the  earth  turned 
round  the  sun,  or  tho  sun  round  tho  earth,  gravely  answered,  after  consider- 
able reflection,  "  Sometimes  one  and  sometimes  tho  other." A  famous 

horse-dealer,  who  had  a  splendid  animal  for  salo,  thus  described  its  perfec- 
tions, and  by  his  description  left  not  a  word  for  tho  purchaser  to  say  : — "  Sir, 
he  can  jump  a  house,  or  go  through  a  pantry,  as  it  suits  him  ;  no  hounds  are 
too  fast  for  him,  no  day  too  long  for  him.  Ho  has  the  courage  of  a  lion,  and 
tho  docility  of  a  lamb,  and  you  may  ride  him  with  a  thread.  Weight,  did 
you  nay?  Why.  he  would  carry  tho  national  debt,  and  not  bate  a  penny." 
It  is  noedlesa  to  add  that  tho  purchaser  thought  he  could  not  get  this  won- 
derful animal  soon  enough  into  his  own  safe  keeping,  and  that  he  paid  down 
tho  required  sum,  going  off  with  his  bargain  without  even  waiting  for  a  re- 
ceipt  .The  gardener  at  Kew  Palace  complained  to  George  II.,  that  the 

people  admitted  to  the  garden  during  Sundays  constantly  plucked  the  flow- 
ers.    "They  are  fond  of  flowers,  thon?"  replied  tho  king.     "Don't  let  them 

want  thorn.    Plant  more." Tho  Eco  del  Comercio,  being  seized  by  the 

authorities  at  Madrid,  published  lately  a  blank  sheet.     If  our  congressional 

debates  could  only  be  published  in  the  same  way ! It  is  well  known  that 

a  largo  number  of  printors  were  engaged  in  the  Mexican  war.  A  Newbury- 
port  paper,  in  1847,  commented  on  their  enlisting  in  the  following  technical 
style: — "The  country  may  seo  now  who  are  the  patriots.  The  printers  of 
New  Orleans,  as  soon  as  the  cast  of  Gen.  Taylor's  army  was  known,  without 
waiting  for  impressment,  set  themselves  in  line  to  march  to  their  releaf.  Their 
profession  makes  them  expert  with  daggers  and  shooting-slicks;  and  should 
the  armies  come  to  a  squabble,  the  minions  of  Mexico  will  receive  ample  tokens 
of  their  valor.  Their  solid  column  will  cut  down  all  opposition;  hence  they 
will  compose  an  important  part  of  the  army — indeed,  their  entrance  to  tho 
ranks  will  form  an  epoch  in  military  matters.  It  is  a  dream  of  glory — they 
hopo  to  acquire  fame,  and  wealth  with  it!  Yes,  they  long  for  the  quoins  and 
pearl  that  are  locked  up  under  the  care  of  canons  and  friars.  For  these  they 
frisk-it  across  Mexico,  carrying  their  country's  rule  over  new  and  unlimited 
space.  Success  to  them — but,  alas,  how  many  of  them  will  be  knocked  into 
pi!    Their  mortal  remains  will  be  distributed  over  many  battle-fields,  and 

they  will  gain  only  a  winding-sAeet  and  a  gory  bed "Guilty,  or  not 

guilty  ?"  said  a  judge  to  a  native  of  the  Emerald  Isle.  "Jist  as  yor  honor 
plases.  Itrs  not  for  the  likes  o"  me  to  dictate  to  yor  honor's  worship,"  was 
tho  reply. ..'. .  .A  peninsula  veteran  looking  over  Mr.  CariyleTs  works,  and 
seeing  the  Immense  number  of  capital  letters,  said,  "  It's  just  as  absurd  as  if 
every  other  private  in  a  regiment  were  to  wear  a  cocked  hat." Ah  Eng- 
lish paper  says: — "A  most  extraordinary  storm  of  black  rain  fell  in  the 
northern  part  of  Worcestershire,  lately.  For  two  hours  this  extraordinary 
shower  lasted,  and  the  pools,  water-courses,  and  oven  the  Severn  itself,  were 
completely  turned  black."  What  could  this  have  been?  Had  Apollo,  in  a 
fit  of  indignation  at  some  recent  attempts,  been  throwing  his  inkstand  at 
Melpomene's  head?— or  had  old  Vulcan  been  washing  himself,  and  upset  his 
basin?  We  see  no  other  way  of  accounting  for  tho  raining  powers  in  Worces- 
tershire having  gone  into  mourning Prince  Albert  was  asked  why  he 

went  so  rarely  to  an  English  theatre,  and  visited  so  often  the  French  plays. 
His  answer  deserves  to  be  engraved  over  the  stage-door  of  every  metropolitan 
theatre.  "  My  reason,"  he  said,  "  Is  this — nearly  all  the  English  pieces  are 
taken  from  the  French,  and  do  you  think  I  would  go  to  the  translation  of  a 

piece  as  long  as  I  can  seo  the  original  ?" A  postmaster  out  West  received, 

lately,  a  newspaper,  on  the  margin  of  which  was  the  following  remarkably 
cunning  endorsement: — "Take  a  Ofc  Hiron  &  rub  over  tho  rapper  and 
then  reed  it."    Of  course  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed  thought  tho 

Hiron  rather  too  Ot,  as  tho  postmaster  put  it  at  fifty  cents Many  people 

who  pretend  to  be  weather-wise  are  out  in  their  predictions.  Now  we  have 
an  infallible  recipe  for  foretelling  the  weather.  If  you  desire  to  know  whether 
the  day  will  bo  fine,  take  a  walk  of  a  few  miles  into  the  country,  until  you 
come  to  a  field  where  cows  are  grazing,  and  if  the  animals  turn  their  tails  to 
the  wind,  be  sure  it  will  be  stormy ;  if  they  turn  their  faces,  it  will  be  fine ; 
but  if  somo  stand  one  way  and  some  the  other,  you  had  better  toss  up,  and 
accordingly  as  the  coin  gives  you  heads  or  tails,  you  will  bo  able  to  solve  the 

problem The  following  incident  took  place  in  a  school  in  Lowell,  lately. 

A  boy  was  asked  how  many  miRs  make  a  cent.  "Ten,  sir,"  was  the  reply 
Immediately  a  bright-faced  girl  held  up  her  little  hand  in  token  of  dissent. 
"  Well,  miss,  what  have  you  to  say?" — "Please,  sir,  ten  miRs  don't  make  a 

cent.     Pa  says  all  the  mills  in  town  don't  make  a  cent." Of  out-door 

games  among  the  Chinese,  kite-flying  is  the  most  popular.  In  this  tho  Celes- 
tials excel ;  they  show  their  superiority  as  well  in  the  curious  construction  of 
their  kites,  as  in  the  height  to  which  they  make  thorn  mount.  By  means  of 
round  holes,  supplied  with  vibrating  cords,  their  kites  are  made  to  produce  a 
loud  humming  noise,  like  that  of  a  top.  The  ninth  day  of  the  moon  is  a 
holiday,  especially  devoted  to  this  national  pastime,  on  which  day  numbers 

maybe  seen  repairing  to  the  hills  for  the  purpose  of  kite-flying We 

should  manage  our  fortune  like  our  constitution — enjoy  it  when  good,  have 
patience  when  bad,  and  never  apply  violent  remedies  but  in  cases  of  neces- 
sity  Somo  clergymen  are  addicted  to  the  use  of  tobacco  in  the  form  of 

snuff.  Wo  have  read  of  an  old  Scotch  D.  D.,  who  was  an  inordinate  snuffer, 
but  having  qualms  of  conscience  as  to  the  rectitude  of  the  habit,  ho  ascended 
the  rostrum  sans  his  box.  He  got  on  most  lamely  without  it — indeed,  ho 
thought  he  would  have  stopped  in  the  very  introduction  of  his  discourse; 
but,  at  the  juncture,  a  deaf  old  man  took  up  his  statiou  on  the  pulpit  stairs, 
came  close  to  him,  and  inhaled  a  tremendous  thumbful.  This  was  too  much. 
Tho  doctor  convulsively  clutched  the  mull,  and  passed  the  Rubicon  by  throw- 
ing up  a  cloud  of  tho  sable  dust,  and  forthwith  became  luminous  as  he  had 
never  before  been,  even  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  sitter.  He  kept  posses- 
sion oT  the  box  the  whole  time,  and,  at  the  end.  asked  the  old  man  if  he  had 
not  pi-eached  grand  with  the  snuff  ?  "I  dinua  lten,"  was  the  answer,  "for  I 
didna  hear  a  word  without  it." Two  of  the  servants  of  the  Persian  am- 
bassador having  offended  bim,  lately,  in  London,  he  applied  to  tho  British 
government  for  permission  to  cut  off  their  heads.  On  learning  that  it  could 
not  be  granted,  he  gravely  remonstrated!  In  the  sequel,  he  was  unable  to 
comprehend  how  the  laws  of  England  could  deny  his  request.  Finding,  how- 
ever, that  his  hands  weie  tied  up,  he  told  them  it  was  all  one — for  their  heads 

would  come  off  when  ho  got  them  back  to  Persia! "Punch"  continues 

to  fire  away  squibs  at  the  French  imperial  government.  Referring  to  the  late 
elections,  the  wag  says: — "Among  the  government  candidates  at  the  late 
elections  for  Paris  were  two,  named  in  our  newspapers  respectively,  ;  Perret ' 
and  l  Pcrrot.'  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  a  slight  typographical 
inaccuracy  here.  Both  were,  in  fact,  called  'Parrot.'  It  was  by  virtue  of 
the  strictly  imitative  habits  of  tho  family  of  that  name,  that  these  gentlemen 
claimed  admittance  to  the  French  legislative  chamber,  tho  sole  occupation  of 
which  consists  in  saying  'Pretty  (Na)pol(eon),'  and  repeating  any  phrase  the 

emperor  may  pleaso  to  put  into  its  mouth." Mrs.  Stevenson,  widow  of 

Mr.  Stevenson,  of  Virginia,  formerly  United  States  Minister  to  England,  is 
about  publishing  a  scries  of  letters,  giving  an  account  of  her  experience  at 
the  Court  of  St.  James.  Her  book  is  said,  by  those  who  have  read  it,  to 
abound  in  personal  descriptions  and  piquant  gossip. 


Jforap  $nM%wa. 


Matters  and  ThingB  in  General, 

Tho  Derby  ministry  do  not  seem  to  stand  on  a  very  Ann  basis,  and  we  may 
have  shortly  to  chroniclo  an  entirely  now  cabinet.  It  is  said  that  D'lraell 
will  go  to  tho  East  as  ambassador — From  France  we  learn  that  the  emperor 
of  the  French  is  desirous  of  renewing  his  personal  acquaintance  with  tho  land 
of  his  birth,  and  he  has  signified  to  the  king  of  Holland  his  imperial  inten- 
tion of  visiting  the  Hague.  Id  company  with  tho  empress,  in  July.— M.  do 
Lesseps  is  expected  at  Alexandria  to  form  a  company  for  tho  commencement 
of  operations  for  piercing  the  isthmus.  Tho  divan  has  authorized  tho  under- 
taking, but  only  as  a  private  speculation.— Tho  Debats  admits.  In  tho  course 
of  an  article  on  tho  cultivation  of  cotton  in  Algeria,  that  the  results  hitherto 
obtained  by  planters  have  by  no  means  realized  the  extravagant  hopes  origi- 
nally entertained  in  Franco.— The  governor  of  the  Philippine  Islands  has  no- 
tified that  tho  ports  of  Manilla,  Sual,  Iloilo  and  Zamboanga  will  be  open 
during  tho  present  year  for  the  free  importation  of  foreign  rice,  paddy,  wheat, 
beans  and  cocoanut  oil.— Russia  has  made  to  Prussia  an  offer  of  further  re- 
ductions in  her  customs  tariff,  if  Prussia  will  abolish  the  transit  dues  levied 
on  Russian  goods. — A  despatch  from  St.  Petersburgh  announces  that  the  Min- 
ister of  Finance  intends  to  withdraw  from  circulation  60,000,000  roubles  of 
paper  money. — The  agrarian  disturbances  in  Russia  are  much  more  general 
than  is  supposed.  At  first  tho  authorities  endeavored  to  explain  to  the  lower 
classes  what  was  intended,  but  recently  violent  hands  have  been  laid  on  tho 
leaders  of  the  refractory  serfs,  and  largo  doses  of  stick  and  knout  administered 
to  them. 

Marriage  of  Miss  Reynold's. 

There  were  great  doings  at  Heme  Bay,  England,  lately,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  marriage  of  a  daughter  of  G.  W.  M.  Reynolds,  Esq..  the  eminent  author 
aud  distinguished  journaust,  to  William  Wright  Eadcn,  solicitor  of  Canter- 
bury. The  townspeople  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  as  to  the  best  means 
of  showing  their  respect  for  a  gentleman  who  Is  so  universally  esteemed 
amongst  them  Triumphal  arches  were  erected,  salvos  were  fired,  flags  were 
hung  out,  and  the  procession  of  carriages  was  welcomed  by  hearty  cheers  on 
their  way  to  the  church.  The  sacred  edifice  was  crowded,  and  tho  ceremony 
was  most  impressively  performed  by  the  Rev.  George  Greeves,  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  James  Hunnybun,  of  Cambridge,  a  relative  of  tho  bridegroom.  Belmore 
Hall,  the  beautiful  mansion  of  Mr.  Reynolds,  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
scone  of  great  festivities  and  rejoicings,  and  the  hospitalities  of  tho  warm- 
hearted owner  were  most  generously  dispensed  on  the  occasion.  Mr.  Roy- 
nolds  is  the  proprietor  of  "  Reynolds's  Weekly  Paper,"  with  a  circulation  of 
200,000  a  week,  and  "  Reynolds's  Miscellany,"  400,000  a  week. 

Literature  in  Russia. 

A  letter  from  St.  Petersburgh  tells  ns  that  literary  activity  now  prevails  In 
Russia,  of  which  the  liko  was  never  seen  before.  A  great  many  foreign  con- 
temporary authors  of  renown  have  just  been  translated,  and  amongst  them 
are  Macaulay,  Grote  and  Prescott.  Numerous  works  of  native  authors  are 
announced.  An  "Illustrated  St.  Petersburgh  News  "  has  been  established. 
Theatrical,  literary,  scientific,  military,  maritime  and  economic  journals 
have  been  started ;  periodicals,  containing  original  talcs  and  translations,  are 
numerous ;  even  mild  imitations  of  "  Punch  "  are  not  wanting.  And  what  is 
regarded  as  little  short  of  stupendous,  some  of  tho  new  journals  are  actually 
allowed  to  be  sold  in  the  streets  as  newspapers  are  in  London.  The  theatres 
on  their  part  are  producing  original  works  and  translations,  and  amongst  tho 
latter,  "  King  Lear  "  is  Bhortly  to  appear,  with  a  Mr.  Samoiloff  in  the  principal 
charactor. 

Monster  Omnibus. 

The  largest  omnibus  in  France  is  to  be  found  in  the  email  town  of  Cavalllon 
(Vaucluse),  and  the  origin  of  it  is  somewhat  singular.  The  proprietor  of  an 
extensive  silk-spinning  mill  in  that  place  employs  about  eighty  women  or 
young  girls,  most  of  whom  belong  to  the  surrounding  villages,  and  are  in  tho 
habit  of  spending  their  Sundays  with  their  families.  For  that  purpose  they 
were  accustomed  to  start  on  Saturday  evening,  and  walk  distances  varying 
from  three  to  twelve  miles,  and  return  on  Sunday  evening  more  fatigued 
than  by  a  long  day's  work.  In  order  to  remedy  that  inconvenience,  their 
employer  had  this  omnibus  constructed,  which  has  two  rows  of  seats,  ono 
over  the  other,  and  can  contain  abont  sixty  passengers.  When  the  mill  is 
closed  on  Saturday  evening,  four  strong  horses  are  attached  to  it,  and  It  con- 
veys the  females  to  their  respective  villagos,  aud  on  Sunday  evening  proceeds 
to  collect  and  bring  them  back. 

Affairs  in  India. 

The  Calcutta  correspondent  of  the  Times  says  that  we  have  now  a  hot 
weather  campaign  upon  our  hands.  Tho  Sepoys,  some  threo  thousand  ex- 
cepted, having  escaped,  arc  swarming  Rohilkund  and  the  provinces  east  of 
Benares.  Barilly  overflows  with  them.  Nena  Sahib  has,  it  is  Baid,  a  strong 
body  of  cavalry  in  which  he  reposes  great  confidence,  about  25,000  Sopoys, 
and  an  armed  rabble.  The  commander-in-chief  has  8000  men,  6500  of  them 
Europeans,  in  Lucknow,  under  Sir  H.  Grant.  Goruckpore,  Cawnpore,  Be- 
nares, Allahabad  and  Dinapore  have  been  weakly  garrisoned,  and  tho  remain- 
ing 8000  Europeans  and  2500  natives  proceed  to  the  northwest,  1.  c.,  to  Rohil- 
cund.  The  headquarters  are  transferred  to  Cawnpore,  and  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell is  expected  to  command  the  great  attack  in  person. 

Captain  Bonaparte. 

Captain  Bonaparte,  of  the  Chasseurs  d'Afrjque,  is  appointed  orderly  officer 
to  the  emperor.  This  young  officer  is  an  American  by  birth,  educated  at 
West  Point,  and  grandson  of  Prince  Jerome  by  his  union  with  Miss  Patterson, 
a  marriage  which  the  pope  invariably  declined  to  annul.  Prince  Napoleon 
regards  his  entrance  into  favor  with  jealousy,  as  by  the  ecclesiastical  law  his 
legitimacy  would  be  set  aside  in  favor  of  this  young  officer.  TTlw  father  has 
just  left  Paris  for  New  York. 

The  Austrian  Army. 

"New  reductions  in  the  army,"  says  a  letter  from  Vionna,  " have  been  or- 
dered principally  in  tbo  artillery.  But  from  the  system  of  reserves  whioh  is 
now  in  force,  these  reductions  are  of  no  importance.  By  this  system,  tho 
army,  which  is  now  only  260,000  strong,  can  in  the  space  of  six  weeks  be  in- 
creased to  600,000  men.  In  Oalicia  fortifications  are  being  erected,  and  tho 
fortresses  in  Italy  are  being  strengthened.  These  works  are  being  carried  on 
actively,  and  will  be  soon  be  terminated." 

Prussian  Railway. 

The  Prussian  cabinet  has  sent  information  to  that  of  St.  Petersburgh  to 
the  effect  that,  as  the  chambers  had  voted  the  necessary  credit,  Prussia  was 
ready  this  year  to  undertake  the  construction  of  the  railway  from  Konigsberg 
to  the  Russian  frontier.  The  lino  from  St.  Petersburgh  may,  therefore,  be 
completed  in  tbo  spring  of  1860. 

British  Annexation. 

The  following  territories  have  been  added  to  tho  British  crown  since  May, 
1851:— Pegu,  32,250  square  miles;  from  Meor  All  Moorad,  5412;  from  Toola 
Ram  Senaputtee.2150;  Odripore,  2306;  Nagpore,  76,432;  Thansi,  2532;  Bood- 
awal,  extent  not  known,  and  Oudo,  25,000. 

Thiers,  the  Historian. 

"It  is  stated,"  says  the  Gazette  de  France,  "that  M.  Thiers  is  about  to 
follow  the  example  of  M.  Guizot,  and  publish  bis  memoirs.  It  will  be  a 
single  volume  of  400  pages,  entitled  '  Simples  Notes,  par  Adolphe  Thiers.  Ex- 
Miniatre.' " 
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JSahilt  Doifi.—  Thoro  In  not  a  village-  or  town  In  tho  country  no  umall,  hut 
that  11  club  of  twolvo  Hubrtcrlbm-n  might  be  aully  Obtained  for  "JtllllOTt*! 
Pictorial,"  and  tho  work  be  than  procured  for  each  at  about  £1  B7  a  year, 
buiildon  a  gr«/M  ee>py  to  tho  porxon  who  iwiidn  tho  names  mid  money.  Any 
porwon  desiring  to  form  a  club,  can  have  lUDJple  copies  em  Ito  ■!  ihurgu, 
by  Bonding  us  a  lino  to  thut  efleot. 


ifitritotial  jftlclange. 

Tho  Boston  nrtistn  lately  had  a  sale  of  pictures,  mostly  land* 
scapes,  many  of  them  *ery  ©xcollent—Griggs,  Chnmpnoy,  Ordway 

and  (Jerry  were  well  represented.  We  wish  there  was  tt  steadier 
patronage  of  art  in  Boston.  If  there  woro  a  more  persistont  lib- 
orulity  on  tho  part  of  our  solid  men,  a  regular  demand  would  pro- 
duce a  gene ro us  supply  of  crcditublo  perfornumees. Albert 

Smith,  tho  author,  who  has  made  n  furl u no  by  his  Mont  Blanc 
entertainment  in  London,  1ms  a  groat  fancy  for  following  out  an 
idea  immediately  upon  its  conception,  and  his  now  motion  is  of  a 
most  remarkable  character.  It  is  his  present  intention,  in  tho 
autumn  of  this  year,  to  proceed  to  China,  there  to  remain  some 
littlo  thnofor  tho  purpose  of  studying  tho  country  and  the  natives; 
and  on  his  return  he  will  embody  tho  result  of  his  experience  in  a 
lecture,  to  take  tho  place  of  tho  present  Mont  Blanc  entertain- 
ment.  Fanouil  Hall  contains  standing  room  for  5.320  persons. 

Including  tho  epaco  afforded  by  window  recesses  and  the  porch  of 
tho  hall,  tho  room,  when  pushed  to  its  utmost,  may  hold  an  audi- 
ence of  5700. John  Ryan,  Esq.,  of  tho  Lawrence  Sentinel,  has 

boon  appointed   naval  officer  of  Salem  and  Beverly. Tho 

splendid  copies  of  tho  American  Antarctic  Exploring  Expedition 
and  Audubon's  Birds  of  America,  sent  by  tho  president  to  the 
emperor  of  China,  have  been  found  for  sale  in  bookstalls  in  Can- 
ton.    Tho  officials  probably  sold  them  and  put  tho  money  in  their 

pockots. An  English  paper  publishes  a  sketch  of  tho  life  of  a 

prisoner,  composed  by  himself  in  Winchester  gaol.  The  original 
is  in  the  shape  of  a  printed  book ;  the  letters  and  words  all  having 
been  cut  out  of  wasto  paper  by  tho  man  with  his  finger  nails,  as 
no  knifo  or  scissors  were  allowed.  After  cutting  out  tho  words 
suitable  to  his  purpose,  ho  carefully  pasted  them  in  proper  order 
to  form  a  small  book,  comprising  twenty-two  pages.  A  piece  of 
poetry,  addressed  to  tho  prisoner's  wifo,  is  included  in  this  singu- 
lar literary  curiosity. Those  can  most  easily  dispense  with  so- 
ciety who  arc  the  most  calculated  to  adorn  it;  they  aro  only  depen- 
dent on  it  who  possess  no  mental  resources ;  for  they  bring  noth- 
ing to  the  general  mart — like  beggars,  they  aro  too  poor  to  stay  at 
homo. A  chimney,  built  in  1793,  in  an  old  house  in  North- 
ampton, on  being  taken  down,  recently,  furnished  bricks  enough 
to  build  three  modern  cliimnnys,  an  underpinning  to  the  house, 
a  cistern,  eight  piers  in  tho  cellar,  and  a  drain  threo  hundred  feet 

long,  besides  a  wagon  load  sold,  and  a  lot  on  hand. Bancroft, 

in  his  last  volume  of  History,  mentions  the  fact  that  "Windham 
was  the  first  town  in  Connecticut  that  aided  tho  citizens  of  Bos- 
ton after  thoepassage  of  tho  port-bill.  She  sent  an  offering  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  sheep.  This  flock  was  soon  followed  by 
another  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  sheep  from  Brookline,  driven 

to  Boston  by  "Old  Put  "himself. The  Cincinnati  Gazette 

notices  a  new  steam  boiler,  which  is  so  constructed  that  it  accu- 
rately indicates  the  quautity  of  water  therein,  and  when  it  reaches 
below  a  certain  point,  scuds  forth  a  shrill  loud  blast,  which  can  bo 

heard  throughout  the  building. Mr.  Charles  Dickens  having 

given  many  public  readings  of  some  of  his  Christmas  books,  for 
the  benefit  of  tho  public,  he  is  now  going  to  apply  the  old  proverb 
and  read  for  himself.  Ho  is  said  to  bo  a  perfect  master  of  elocu- 
tion, and  in  reading  his  own  works  he  discloses  to  the  listener  a 
thousand  hidden  beauties,  that  have  laid  liko  modest  Violets 
among  tho  grass,  and  have  been  passed  over  unheeded  by  the 

reader  that  runs. A  now  and  cheap  re-issue  of  J.  Lothrop 

Motley's  "Dutch  Republic/'  by  Routlcdge,  of  London,  has 
elicited  now  commendations  of  the  work  from  tho  English  press. 


Rachel's  Libbaiiy. — Tho  sale  of  tho  library  of  Mdlle.  Rachel 
produced  21,925  francs — a  very  large  sum  when  the  small  num- 
ber of  volumes  it  contained  is  taken  into  account.  The  copy  of 
Adrienne  Lecouvreur,  from  which  Mdllo.  Rachel  studied,  with 
two  notes  in  her  handwriting,  fetched  the  large  sum  of  1 250  franca. 
Phedre,  from  which  she  also  studied,  but  without  any  note,  sold 
for  1200  francs.  Angolo  fetched  580  francs ;  tho  Cid,  575  francs ; 
Polyeucto,  360  francs  ;  Virginie,  300  francs  ;  and  Cleopatrc,  290 
francs.  Other  piocos  from  which  Mdlle.  Rachel  had  studied,  sold 
from  250  francs  down  to  100  francs,  but  nonennder  the  latter  sum. 


Tub  Telegraph  in  Europe. — During  the  past  year,  241,545 
despatches  have  been  sent  by  tho  electric  telegraph  in  Prussia — 
0996  were  sent  by  the  Prussian,  and  1870  by  foreign,  governments  ; 
5924  by  telegraph  companies  ;  4262  by  the  railway  interest;  and 
222,493  by  the  general  public,  who  paid  for  their  transmission, 
575,591  thalers — in  round  numbers,  a  little  over  586,338. 


A  Water-Spout.— In  the  Sandwich  Islands,  on  the  20th  of 
February,  a  water-spout  was  formed  and  carried  to  the  summit  of 
a  mountain  and  discharged,  the  torrent  coming  down  liko  a  wall, 
uprooting  huge  trees,  and  devastating  many  large  tracts  of  arable 
land.  Several  horses  and  cattle  were  drowned,  and  a  house  was 
taken  away  entire. 


Singular  Conversion.— Tho  Marseilles  journals  state  that 
an  actress  of  the  theatre  of  that  place,  named  Juaria,  is  about  to 
cuter  a  convent.  They  say  that  it  was  the  impression  produced 
on  her  when  performing  the  part  of  a  sister  of  charity  which  has 
caused  her  to  take  this  determination. 


fflltam#ifjc  iRatljcrinp. 

The  immense  fit  hctt  In  the  Mi  li  ippi,  this  spring,  lead  to 
approhon  ton    of  a  i  ickly   ea  on. 

It  in  said  that  one  hundred  and  ■  ■■ 
have  profos  led  religion  during  the  revival. 

Tho  Gallatin   Examiner  saya  that  several  citizens  of  Sumner 

ronnly,  Teiui.,  Imvc   gone    UltO    the    CatftWDfl  WlttO-grOWing    busi- 
ness this  60080%. 

Billy  Bowlegs  and  his  Indian  tribd  have  ui  but  been  rooted  out 
of  Florida.    They  were  lately  at  New  Orleans,  on  their  way  to 

the  Indian  territory. 

A  Hartford  gentlomon,  learning  by  telegraph  that  hii  mother 
was  dangerously  Kick  in  Schenectady,  drove  bis  horses  t<>  Spring- 
field, twenty-six  miles,  in  two  boms  mid  ten  minutes,  only  to  Bnd 
himself  three  minutes  too  lato  for  tho  twelve  o'clock  train  for 
Albany. 

A  new  kind  of  cotton,  called  tho  rose  cotton,  excelling  in  firm- 
ness of  lint  and  length  of  staple  the  kind  ordinarily  produced,  has 
been  sold  in  Galveston,  Texas,  at  a  price  above  the  market  value 
of  the  Mexican  Gulf  cotton.  As  a  new  variety,  it  promises  to  he 
a  very  decided  improvement. 

There  were  seventy-three  battles  fought  during  the  year  1855, 
with  an  average  loss  of  one  thousand  men  in  each.  More  than 
300, 0U0  soldiers  are  estimated  to  have  perished  by  disease  and 
battles.  The  battles  average  more  than  one  a  week.  It  is  one 
of  tho  bloodiest  years  in  modern  history. 

Hon.  William  Johnson,  lato  of  North  Andover,  in  his  will, 
among  other  judicious  and  liberal  bequests,  gave  tho  Unitarian 
society  in  that  town  six  thousand  dollars  to  be  appropriated  for  a 
parsonage,  and  two  hundred  dollars  fur  oruumenting  tho  new 
cemetery.    An  example  worthy  of  imitation. 

In  tho  Illinois  tornado  one  small  two-story  house  actually  slid 
for  threo  hundred  yards  across  the  smootli  prairie,  with  a  family 
inside,  and  finally  stopped,  remaining  upright  and  uninjured. 
Several  farm-houses  on  the  prairie  are  reported  to  have  been  rolled 
over,  but  no  serious  injury  to  persons  is  reported. 

Wo  sec  it  stated  that  the  wifo  of  General  Mbnagas,  lato  presi- 
dent of  Venezuela,  has  $400,000  a  year  as  pin-money.  It  is  also 
asserted  that  the  Monagas  family  have,  during  a  few  years,  re- 
mitted five  millions  of  dollars  to  Europe  for  safe  investment,  and 
as  a  provision  against  revolutionary  contingencies. 

A  clerk  of  one  of  tho  New  Haven  banks,  in  making  his  ex- 
changes, lately,  having  several  thousand  dollars  in  his  possession, 
and  carrying  it  in  a  careless  manner,  distributed  some  sixty  dol- 
lars in  the  street  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  twenty-nine  of  which 
was  returned.     The  balance  is  carried  to  profit  and  loss  account. 

Salt  Lake  is  about  three  hundred  miles  in  circumference,  and 
has  two  large  mountains  in  its  centre.  It  is  saltcr  than  even  the 
"  salt,  salt  sea" — for  two  quarts  of  its  water  will  yield  a  pint  of 
salt.  One  may  go  into  the  excavations  in  the  immense  hills 
there,  and  cut  out,  as  if  it  were  ice,  large  lumps  of  fine  white  salt  1 

The  liberal  party  in  Italy  has  sustained  a  loss  by  the  death  at 
Florence  of  the  pope's  cousin,  Connt  Pietro  Ferretti,  of  Ancona, 
who  was,  in  1848,  a  member  of  the  Neapolitan  parliament,  and 
finance  minister  to  the  king  of  Naples  during  the  few  months  of 
constitutional  government.  In  1847,  he  assisted  his  brother,  Car- 
dinal Ferret  ti,  in  the  functions  of  the  principal  secretary  of  state 
to  the  pope,  and  always  played  a  patriotic  and  honorable  part. 

The  will  of  James  Hard,  of  Maiden,  has  finally  been  set  aside 
by  the  supreme  court  in  session  in  Lowell,  Justice  Thomas  on  the 
bench.  The  witnesses  to  the  signing  of  the  will  and  Mr.  Hurd's 
physician  all  testified  that  they  did  not  think  him  to  be  of  sound 
mind.  Therefore,  Massachusetts,  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont  will  not  have  the  benefit  of  $5000  each,  which  Mr.  Hurd 
bequeathed  to  those  States  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  sugar. 

There  was  a  great  outpouring  of  lager  bier  in  St.  Louis,  lately. 
Some  threo  thousand  casks  were  stored  in  a  cave,  near  which  a 
pond  of  water  had  accumulated  during  the  late  rains.  The  hands 
engaged  in  digging  a  trench  to  carry  away  the  water,  prosecuted 
the  work  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  barrier  between  the  pond  and 
cave  was  broken  through,  and  consequently  thfe  entire  contents  of 
threo  thousand  casks  were  lost.  The  value  is  estimated  at  thirty 
thousand  dollars. 

The  new  militia  law  passed  by  the  last  legislature  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, requires  every  able-bodied  man  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
and  forty-five  years,  with  some  specified  exceptions,  to  be  subject 
to  military  duty.  He  is  to  provide  himself  with  the  necessary 
equipments  under  the  penalty  of  a  fine  of  one  dollar  for  non-per- 
formance, if  a  resident  of  the  rural  districts,  and  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents,  if  living  in  a  city — the  fund  thus  raised  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  support  of  the  "  enlisted  and  equipped  "  militia. 

A  bright  specimen  of  "Young  America,"  about  ten  years  old, 
when  playing  ball  in  Fayette  county,  Pa.,  recently,  lost  the  ball 
down  a  well.  In  looking  for  it,  he  lost  his  balance  and  fell  to  the 
bottom — a  distance  of  forty-five  feet,  there  being  fifteen  feet  of 
water  in  the  well.  When  he  rose,  he  seized  tho  pull,  and  was 
drawn  out,  having  only  received*,  slight  bruise  ou  the  head.  He 
went  home,  changed  his  clothes,  and  immediately  re-commenced 
his  ball-playing  sport  with  bis  companions  as  if  nothing  remark- 
able had  happened ! 

Mr.  Conover,  of  Poughkeepsie,  had  a  narrow  escape  from  death, 
recently.  Ho  was  walking  upon  the  track  of  the  Hudson  River 
Railroad,  and  hearing  a  train  approaching,  and  supposing  that  he 
was  on  the  same  track  as  the,  train,  he  stepped  upon  the  other 
track,  not  more  than  fifteen  feet  ahead  of  the  engine.  The  train 
was  going  at  the  time  about  forty  miles  an  hour,  when  the  cow- 
catcher struck  him,  and  threw  him  in  the  air.  He  fell  upon  the 
front  part  of  the  engine,  just  behind  the  cow-catcher ;  his  left  leg 
was  broken,  his  face  badly  cnt,  and  his  back  much  bruised. 

A  terrible  accident  occurred  at  the  railroad  depot  at  Indianapo- 
lis, recently.  An  old  lady,  in  company  with  her  husband,  son-in- 
law,  two  daughters  and  three  grand-children,  was  standing  ou  tho 
steps  of  one  of  the  cars,  when  she  was  caught  by  the  wheels  of 
another,  which  was  backing  out  of  the  depot,  drawn  under  the 
train,  and  crusheu*  to  death  in  an  instant.  Two  of  the  cars  were 
thrown  off  the  track ;  the  wheels  and  track  were  covered  with 
blood  and  the  fragments  of  flesh.  The  body  was  so  terribly 
mangled  that  scarcely  any  resemblance  to  the  human  form  was 
discernible. 

The  Millcrites  are  again  predicting  the  speedy  end  of  all  things 
terrestrial.  Tho  present  year  is  to  be  the  last,  and  they  arrive  at 
this  result  by  a  mathematical  process,  thus — the  square  root  of  the 
cost  of  Ezekicl's  chariot  was  S563.  From  this  extract  the  "pro- 
phetic value"  of  tho  "scarlet  lady  of  Babylon,"  1282,  and  wo 
have  7231.  Take  from  the  cube  of  the  ram  mentioned  by  the 
prophet  as  "pushing westward,"  3757,  and  we  have  for  remainder, 
2524.  Deduct  from  this  "  the  remainder  of  beasts  "  mentioned  in 
the  Apocalypse,  666,  and  we  get  the  result,  1S3S,  the  year  in 
which  the  end  of  the  world  is  to  take  place. 


Santos  of  (Golto. 


....  A  chant  mod  will. — Xomlit. 

The  only  way  of  setting  the  will  Uw  i*  to  deliver  it  from 

wilfulness.— Zi 

I  am  no  herald  to  inqttin  tjgreea ;  it  soffieeUi  me  if 

■  tctr  virtues.— •Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

Self-will  \h  so  ftldenl  and  active,  that  it  will  break  a  world 

ool  t>>  lit  on. — Cecil, 

Fbdge  thyself  with  a  ju<  incerfty,  and  thou  wilt 

jadge  others  with  a  judgment  of  charity,— A 

They  are   not  refOfl  imply  abhor  crjl.     Surh 

men  become,  in  the  end,  abhorrent  thcrmclve* — Beedur. 

A  real  hook  nlway  roaket  yoo  feol  that  there  i*  more  in  the 
writer  than  anything  that  he  bu  laid. — Mrs.  II.  B* 

The  had  fortune  of  the  good  turns  their  faces  np  i<>  tu 

and  the  good  fortune  of  the  bad  bows  their  heads  down  to  tho 
earth. — SacU. 

....  Some  men  are  like  pyramids),  which  ore  very  broad  when 
they  touch  the  ground,  but  grow  narrower  as  they  reach  the  sky. 
— Backer. 

....  Every  one  most  think  in  bin  own  way  to  arrive  of  truth. 
But  he  ought  to  keep  himself  in  hand  ;  wc  are  too  good  for  pan 
in  -linrt. —  Qoethe. 

In  the  assurance  of  Strength  then-  i*  strength  ;  and  they 

ore  the  weakest,  however  strong, who  have  no  faith  in  themselves, 
or  their  powers. — Bwte. 

....  Vices  arc  seldom  single,  bnt  virtues  go  ever  in  troopp  ; 
they  go  so  thick,  that  sometimes  come  are  bid  in  the  crowd,  which 
yet  are,  but  appear  not — Bielibp  Ilnii, 

This  18  the  law  of  moral  and  of  mental  gain.     The  Simple 

rise  ns  by  specific  levity,  not  into  a  particular  virtue,  but  into  the 
region  of  all  the  virtues.  They  arc  in  the  spirit  which  contains 
them  all. — Emerson. 

....  To  some  characters  fame  is  like  an_  intoxicating  cop 
placed  to  the  lips ;  they  do  well  to  turn  away  from  it,  who  fear  it 
will  turn  their  heads.  But  to  others,  fume  is  "love  disguised;" 
the  love  that  answers  to  love,  in  its  widest,  most  exalted  sense. — 
Mrs.  Jameson. 


Jotter's  13ufcget. 

The  fire  that  "went  out,"  was  brought  back,  lately,  after  some 
struggling,  by  a  sturdy  boy. 

"  Why,  Tom,  my  dear  boy,  how  old  you  look  !" — "  Dare  say, 
Bob — for  the  fact  is,  I  never  was  so  old  in  all  my  life." 

The  other  day  an  old  lady  rushed  into  the  garden  in  search  of 
her  daughter,  upon  being  told  that  she  had  gone  there  with  a  rake. 

"What  class  of  ladies  pilfer  most  ?  Those  who  are  addicted  to 
steel  (steal)  petticoats,  bone  stays,  and  make  a  habit  to  avoid  the 
pelisse  (police). 

A  fellow  out  West  gets  off  the  following  definition  of  a  widow  : 
"  One  who  knows  what's  what,  and  is  desirous  of  further  informa- 
tion on  the  same  subject." 

The  wearing  of  hoops  by  the  ladies  has  increased  coopers' 
wages  fifty  cents  a  day.  Should  they  lay  aside  artificial  blushes, 
it  is  supposed  that  vermilion  would  fall  in  value  one  half. 

When  Jack  Jones  discovered  that  he  had  polished  his  bed- 
mate's  boots,  instead  of  his  own,  he  called  it  an  aggravated  in- 
stance of  "  laboring — and  confoundedly  hard,  too — under  a  mis- 
take." 

Wanted — a  thin  man,  who  has  been  used  to  the  business  of  col- 
lecting, to  crawl  through  key-holes,  and  find  debtors  who  are 
never  at  home.  Salary — nothing  the  first  year,  to  be  doubled 
each  year  afterwards. 

A  gentleman,  taking  an  apartment,  said  to  the  landlady,  "I 
assure  you,  madam,  1  never  left  a  lodging  but  my  landlady  shed 
tears." — "  I  hope,  sir,"  said  she,  "it  was  not  because  you  went 
away  without  paying." 

Two  persons  of  a  satiric  turn  met  a  neighbor,  and  said, 
"  Friend,  we  have  been  disputing  whether  you  are  most  knave  or 
fool."  The  man  took  each  of  the  querists  by  the  arm,  so  that  ho 
was  in  the  middle.  "  Truth,"  said  he,  "  I  believe  I  am  between 
both." 

"  Why  do  you  drive  such  a  pitiful -looking  carcass  as  that  ? 
Why  don't  you  put  a  heavier  coat  of  flesh  on  him  V  said  a  trav- 
eller to  an  Irish  car-driver.  "A  heavier  coat  of  flesh!  By  the 
powers,  the  poor  creature  can  hardly  carry  what  little  there  is  on 
him  now !" 


THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 

THE    FAVORITE  WEEKLY   MISCELLANEOUS    JOURNAL. 

DESIGNED  FOR   THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

This  long  established  and  well  known  weekly  paper,  after  twelve  years  of  un- 
equalled prosperity  and  popularity,  has  become  a  "household  word'-frim 
Maine  to  California,  gladdening  the  fireside  of  rich  and  poor,  in  town  aLd 
country,  aU  over  the  wide  extent  of  the  United  States.  It  should  be  a  weekly 
visitor  to  every  American  home,  because 

O*  It  is  just  such  a  paper  as  any  father,  brother,  or  friend  would  intro- 
duce to  the  family  circle. 

(J^-  It  is  printed  on  the  finest  satin-surfaced  paper,  with  new  type,  and  in 
a  neat  and  beautiful  style- 

[£7=-  It  is  of  the  mammoth  size,  yet  contains  no  advertisements  in  its  eight 
super  royal  pages. 

Qy  It  is  devoted  to  news,  tales,  poems,  stories  of  the  sea,  discoveries,  mis- 
cellany, wit  and  humor. 

0="  it  is  carefully  edited  by  JI-  M.  Ballou,  who  has  seventeen  years  edito- 
rial experience  in  Boston. 

%y~  It  contains  in  iw  large,  well  filled  and  deeply  interesting  pages  not  one 
vulgar  word  or  line. 

2Zr~  It  numbers  among  its  regular  contributors  the  best  male  and  female 
writers  in  the  country . 

\ry  Its  tales,  while  they  absorb  the  reader,  cultivate  a  taste  for  all  that  is 
.good  and  beautiful  in  humanity. 

\^y  It  is  acknowledged  that  the  good  influence  of  such  a  paper  in  the  home 
circle  is  r.liuost  incalculable. 

(£/=■  Its  suggestive  pages  provoke  in  the  young  an  inquiring  spirit,  and  add 
to  their  store  of  knowledge. 

[£7=-  Its  columns  are  free  from  politics  and  all  jarring  topics,  its  object  being 
to  make  home  happy . 

try-  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  it  has  for  years  been  so  popular  a  favorite 
throughout  the  country. 

TERMS:— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year $2  00 

4  subscribers,    "      "     7  00 

10  u  "       "     1500 

Any  person  sending  us  twelve  subscribers  at  the  last  rate,  shall  receive  the 
thirtrenth  oopy  gratis. 

0=-  One  copy  of  The  Flag  of  our  Union,  and  one  copy  of  Ballou's  Picto- 
eial.  to  one  address,  for  $3  £0  a  year. 

Any  postmaster  c:in  receive  a  copy  of  the  paper  to  his  own  address  at  the 
lowest  club  rates.     [£/=•  Sample  copies  sent  when  desired. 

l'uMbhcd  every  Saturday,  by  M.  M.  BALLOU. 

No.  22  Winter  Street,  Boston. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM    COMPANION. 


CHANGE  OF  MIND  IN  THE  DOWNS,  BRITISH  CHANNEL. 

Tho  nautical  picture  on  this  pago  is  so  full  of  life  and  spirit  as 
to  interest  all,  even  those  who  havo  novcr  "pone  down  to  the  sea 
in  ships."  What  are  called  "tho  Downs"  extend  from  tho  mouth 
of  tho  Thames  in  tho  British  Channel  to  some  distance,  wc  cannot 
say  exactly  how  far.  During  tho  presence  of  easterly  winds,  tho  de- 
lay occasioned  to  tho  homeward-bound  vessels  seeking  ports  up  tho 
Channel  is  scarcely  credible,  and  hundreds  of  sailing  merchant- 
vessels,  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  no  matter  how  powerful  their 
appointments,  or  calculated  by  build  to  attain  a  high  rate  of  speed, 
are  compollcd  to  succumb  to  the  mighty  influence  of  a  foul  wind; 
and  from  tho  chops  of  the  Channel  to  the  Dowii6  are  to  be  seen 
noble  and.  heavily  ladeu  ships,  which  in  tho  previous  parts  of  the 


be  first  at  tho  goal  where  thoir  arrival  is  so  anxiously  looked  for. 
Tho  artist  has  been  very  successful  in  his  delineation  ot  tho  life 
and  spirit  of  tho  scone.  The  poet's  expression  of  "a  thing  of  life," 
applied  to  a  ship,  is  hero  fully  realized.  It  seems  as  if  theso  huge 
fabrics  dashing  down  upon  us,  were  moving  by  their  own  volition, 
not  by  a  press  of  canvass  acted  on  by  a  strong  breeze  amounting 
to  a  little  gale.  There  is  scarcely  anything  in  art  so  interesting 
as  tho  sight  of  a  full-rigged  ship,  before  the  wind,  with  every  sail 
set  that  can  draw.  She  seoms  invincible  in  her  power,  as  she  is 
peerless  in  her  grace — and  yet  what  is  her  strength  compared  to 
that  of  the  elements  J  A  sudden  squall  may  instantly  strip  her  of 
her  fair  proportions,  snap  her  masts  like  pipe-stems,  and  leave  her 
a  shapeless  fragment.     Such  are  the  vicissitudes  of  ocean  life. 


they  were  full  dressed  for  company.  A  citizen  of  Ehode  Island, 
a  man  of  vigorous  intellect,  who  had  enjoyed  few  advantages  of 
early  oducation,  and  whoso  mind  was  almost  wholly  engrossed  in 
tho  details  of  an  oxtensivo  business,  composed  a  book  of  much 
original  thought  in  Btcamboats  and  on  horseback,  while  visiting 
his  customers.  Burns  wove  a  stanza  as  ho  ploughed  the  fields; 
Schiller  evolved  his  finest  play3  in  a  summer  hougo;  Dr.  Johnson 
delved  at  his  dictionary  in  a  poor  lodging  in  London,  with  a  cat 
purring  near,  and  orange  pec(  and  tea  at  hand ;  Moliero  tested  tho 
comic  power  of  his  plays  by  reading  them  to  an  old  servant.  Poe's 
handwriting  was  beautifully  correct,  yet  his  habits  and  genius  wore 
erratic,  perverse  and  wayward.  Dr.  Win.  E.  Channing  used  to 
perambulate  the  room  while  composing.     His  printers  report  tha 


voyage  have  accomplished  a  journey  through  the  waters  not  to  be 
excelled  by  steam  itself,  find  themselves,  on  arriving  within  its  op- 
posing influence,  compelled  to  beat  unavailingly  against  it  for 
days  and  weeks  together,  almost  in  sight  of  their  destined  ports. 
Our  engraving  represents  a  pleasing  change  from  the  above  state 
of  affairs.  The  wind  has  suddenly  shifted  from  a  foul  to  a  fair 
one ;  and  the  gratifying  and  important  change  is  immediately 
taken  advantage  of  by  all  the  wind-delayed  fleet — anchors  are 
weighed,  studding-sail  booms  run  out,  and  every  stitch  of  canvass 
that  can  be  made  to  draw,  is  quickly  hoisted.  The  scene  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  beautiful  sights  that  can  possibly  be  wit- 
nessed, as  each  vessel  gradually  becomes  enveloped  in  canvass — 
the  whole  mass  of  ships,  of  every  rig  and  size,  flying  through  the 
water,  each  doing  her  best  to  outstrip  her  neighbor  in  speed,  and 


CHANGE    OF   WIND    IN   THE   DOWNS,   BRITISH   CHANNEL. 

THE  HABITS  OF  AUTHORS. 

The  habits  ot  authors  in  regard  to  their  vocation  exhibit  singu- 
lar anomalies.  Goethe,  with  all  his  love  of  art  and  passion  for 
beauty,  wrote  in  an  undecorated  room,  on  a  plain  table,  with  few 
books,  and  no  pictures  or  scenery  in  view.  Lamartine,  in  the  days 
of  his  prosperity,  composed  in  a  studio,  with  tropical  plants,  birds 
and  every  luxury  to  cheer  the  senses,  around  him.  Richard  Sav- 
age noted  down  a  whole  tragedy  on  scraps  of  paper  at  the  counters 
of  shops,  into  which  he  entered  and  asked  for  pen  and  ink,  as  if  to 
make  a  memorandum.  Berkeley  composed  his  "  Minute  Philoso- 
pher" under  the  shade  of  a  rock  on  Newport  beach.  Jonathan 
Edwards  meditated  his  profound  work  on  "  The  Will,"  as  ho 
walked  in  the  shade  of  an  elm,  still  standing  at  Northampton. 
Some  distinguished  authors  have  never  written  so  well  as  when 


he  made  many  revisions  of  the  proof  of  his  writings,  so  that  before 
the  words  met  the  eyes  of  the  public  on  the  printed  page,  the  sentences 
were  finished  with  the  most  elaborate  minuteness.  Bloomfield, 
the  poet,  relates  of  himself  that  nearly  one  half  of  his  poem,  "  The 
Farmer's  Boy,"  was  composed,  without  writing  a  word  of  it,  while 
he  was  at  work,  with  other  shoemakers,  in  a  garret.  Sharon  Turn- 
er, author  of  the  valuable  "  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,"  and 
who  received  a  pension  of  $1500  a  year  from  the  British  govern- 
ment for  his  services  to  literature,  wrote  his  third  volume  of  the 
"  Sacred  History  of  the  Word  "  upon  paper  that  did  not  cost  him 
a  farthing.  The  "  copy  "  consisted  of  torn  and  angular  fragments 
of  letters  and  notes,  of  covers  of  periodicals  and  shreds  of  waste 
paper.  Daniel  Webster's  eloquent  oration  on  Bunker  Hill,  was, 
in  great  part,  composed  in  a  boat  in  Marshpee  Brook. — Transcript. 
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MR.  W.  J.  HUCKETT,  THE  HORSE-TAMER. 

When  a  fow  weeks  sinco  wo  published,  with  illustrations,  an 
account  of  Mr.  Rarey,  the  celebrated  American  horse-tamer,  and 
his  extraordinary  success  in  Paris  and  London,  wo  little  thought 
that  wo  should  soon  witness  a  demonstration  of  tho  same  process 
in  this  city.  This  was  made  at  tho  City  Stables,  near  the  Agri- 
cultural Fair  Grounds,  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Huckett,  who  possesses  Mr. 
Rarey 's  secret,  and  practised  tho  art  of  taming  wild  and  vicious 
horses  in  connection  witli  Mr.  Rarey  prior  to  his  departure  for 
England.  Mr.  Huckett  came  to  this  city,  with  undoubted  creden- 
tials, to  demonstrate  and  teach  this  valuable  process,  some  two  or 
three  weeks  since,  and  has  succeeded  in  proving  his  power  to  sub- 
ject, in  a  short  tirno,  the  most  unruly  animals,  and  to  impart  his 
method  to  amatours.    We  havo  seen  the  latter  go  through  the 


process,  and  have  done  it  ourselves.  Any  man  can  accomplish  it 
who  has  a  little  nervo  and  self-possession.  The  process  is  simple, 
humane  and  rational,  without  a  particlo  of  quackery  about  it,  and 
every  man  who  has  any  dealings  with  tho  horso  should  possess 
himself  of  it.  Mr.  Huckott's  system  is  the  same  as  Rarey's  in 
every  particular.  The  scene  below  was  sketched  for  us  by  Mr. 
Champncy,  and  exhibits  some  of  the  ends  which  Mr.  Huckett 
accomplishes.  In  one  of  the  figures  he  is  seen  beating  a  drum  on 
the  back  of  a  horse  he  has  tamed  ;  in  another,  lying  down  with  the 
subjected  animal,  and  in  a  third,  making  him  sit  up  obediently 
like  a  dog.  Precisely  the  same  results  as  those  recorded  of  Mr. 
Rarey  by  the  English  and  French  papers  are  attained  by  Mr. 
Huckett.  There  is  a  material  difference,  however,  in  the  terms  on 
which  instruction  is  imparted  :  Mr.  Huckett  charging  ten  dollars 


where  Mr.  Rarey  receives  fifty.  Our  readers  would  scarcely  be- 
lieve us  were  wc  to  relate  all  the  feats  we  have  seen  performed  in 
the  ring.  Wc  have  seen  a  furious,  powerful  horse  completely 
subjected  in  less  than  twenty  minutes  ;  we  have  seen  a  wild  colt 
tamed  in  the  same  space  of  time,  bridled,  accustomed  to  the  whip 
and  drum,  and  taught  to  come,  to  follow,  and  to  stand  where  he 
was  placed,  at  the  word  of  command.  Of  the  immense  value  of 
this  art,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  a  word.  Mr.  Hnckett  is  very 
gentlemanly  in  his  manners,  understands  the  horse  thoroughly, 
and  has  a  happy  faculty  of  imparting  information.  Mr.  Huckett 
proposes  to  form  classes,  and  give  instructions  in  various  towns 
and  cities  of  New  England  and  adjoining  States,  and  we  most  cor- 
dially commend  him  to  the  patronage  of  all  persons  interested  in 
the  horse.    The  information  he  imparts  is  valuable  to  every  one. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM    COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ttftllou'n  Pictorial,] 

TEM  fDt'8  8BCRBT: 

— OR, — 

STRUGGLES  OF  THE  HEART. 

A    ROMANCE    OF    REAL    LIFE, 

ET    JAMF.6    FRANKLIN    FITTS. 


[continued.] 
CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE    TRAGEDY    IN    THE    WOOD. 

Roland  Forester  had  exchanged  n  few  pleasant  and  lover- 
liko  words  with  Helen,  as  ho  passed  through  tho  hall  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  day  in  question,  and  then  walked  leisurely  down  tho 
road.  A  short  distance  beyond  the  house,  ho  met  and  passed  a 
man  who  seemed  to  regard  him  with  great  scrutiny,  hut  Roland 
merely  bestowed  a  look  upon  him,  and  passed  on.  Had  ho  looked 
back  a  moment  later,  ho  might  have  seen  this  person,  who  was 
none  other  than  our  friend,  Master  Crosby,  stealthily  climbing  the 
fence,  and  following  him  with  a  creeping,  cat-like  motion,  stopping 
when  ho  stopped,  and  governing  all  his  movements  by  those  of 
Roland. 

But  tho  latter  walked  on,  unconscious  of  everything  save  his 
own  thoughts,  until  suddenly  he  found  his  progress  impeded  by 
some  person  in  front  of  him,  and  looking  up,  he  recognized  tho 
face  of  Stephen  Brande. 

"Well  met,  Roland!"  ho  said,  shaking  tho  extended  hand  of 
tho  young  man.     "  So  I  meet  you  once  more." 

Roland  wished  to  introduce  the  snbject  of  the  strange  warning 
he  had  received  from  Brando,  but  the  latter  forestalled  him  by 
asking : 

"Did  yon  find  the  lines  which  I  wrote  in  your  room  }" 

Yes,  and  read  them." 
"But  did  you  comprehend  my  meaning?" 
"It  was  intended,  I  suppose,  as  a  warning." 
"Ay,  and  one  that  should   bo   observed.     Tour  enemies  are 
socret,  and  they  mean  to  strike  quickly  ;  be  on  your  guard  con- 
stantly, for  you  have  much  danger  yet  to  pass.    And  now  will 
you  extend  your  confidence  in  me  so  far  as  to  tell  me  what  has 
happened  to  you  since  last  I  saw  you  ?" 

Roland  unhesitatingly  complied,  and  his  companion  listened 
with  intense  interest  to  his  account  of  his  opposition  to  Oswald, 
and  subsequent  desertion  of  his  house,  and  tho  scene  with  Mark 
Collard  in  the  garden. 

"  Some  of  this  was  known  to  me,"  observed  Brando,  when 
Roland  had  finished,  "and  a  part  is  new  to  me;  but  it  all  con- 
firms the  opinion  which  I  had  formed,  that  Paul  Oswald  is  base 
enough  to  stoop  to  anything  to  further  his  ends.  But  my  eyes 
have  been  upon  him,  and  I  shall  not  relax  my  vigilance  until  all 
his  iniquity  is  oxposed  to  the  light  of  day.  But  there  is  one  thing 
moro :  have  you  mentioned  your  meeting  with  me  to  your 
mother  ?" 

"No,  I  have  not.  I  thought  that  it  possibly  might  add  to  her 
anxiety." 

"  Then  do  not  mention  it.  There  are  but  few  to  whom  I  wish 
to  bo  known  at  present.     And  now,  farewell  again  1" 

They  separated ;  but  this  meeting  had  changed  the  current  of 
Roland's  thoughts,  and  his  mind  was  now  occupied  with  tho  mys- 
terious man  who  had  just  left  him. 

Noon  had  long  since  passed,  when  Roland  turned  his  steps 
again  toward  the  house  of  Philip  "Waldron.  He  was  passing  near 
the  spot  where  he  had  that  morning  held  his  interview  with  Brande, 
when  a  loud  voice  pronounced  his  name,  and  a  man  came  hastily 
from  the  woods  which  here  extended-  close  to  the  highway. 

"Is  your  name  Forester?"  inquired  the  man,  in  an  agitated 
voice,  as  he  came  up  to  him. 
"  Yes,  and  what  then  V 

"  There  is  some  one  in  the  woods  yonder  who  seems  to  be  in 
distress,  calling  your  name." 

"  This  is  strange  !"  said  Roland,  the  warning  of  Brande  recur- 
ring to  him.  "Did  I  not  meet  you  this  morning  ?  How  does  it 
happen  that  you  are  here  again  at  the  same  time  with  me?" 

"  I  don't  know ;  I  can't  tell,  only  that  I  was  passing  through 
the  wood  just  now,  and  I  heard  screams  of  terror  that  almost  froze 
my  blood.  And  there,  thero!"  cried  the  man,  suddenly ;  "don't 
you  hear  that  ?     It  is  a  female  voice." 

"A  female  voico!"  repeated  Roland,  in  agitation,  and  listening 
intently.  "  I  hear  nothing.  "Whose  is  it  ?  Do  you  recognize  it  ? 
And  mind  you,  fellow,  beware  how  you  deceive  me  in  this  !  I  am 
armed,  and  will  not  rush  blindly  on  my  own  destruction." 

"Sir — Mr.  Forester,  if  that  is  your  name,  have  you  no  pity 
upon  a  suffering  fellow-creature,  a  woman  in  distress,  perhaps  one 
of  your  own  friends  or  relations,  that  you  can  stop  to  question  me 
in  this  manner?  A  murder  may  be  even  now  committed  in  these 
lonely  woods.  I  have  told  you  all;  I  heard  it  plain,  and  there, 
there — hear  that !"  exclaimed  the  man,  throwing  up  his  arms  with 
well-feigned  agony,  and  listening  as  if  a  cry  had  just  struck  his 
ear.  "  Good  heavens !  It  is  the  voice  of  Parmer  Waldron's 
daughter;  I  know  it  well.     Roland  Forester,  will  you — " 

Roland  had  grasped  the  other's  arm,  and  listened  to  his  words 
with  blanching  cheek ;  but  when  the  latter  spoke  the  name  of 
Helen  Waldron,  he  exclaimed,  in  a  quick,  stern  tone: 
"Are  you  armed  ?     Speak  !" 
"No,"  replied  the  man.     "I  have — " 
"Then  take  this  !"  said  the  young  man,  hoarsely,  at  the  same 


time  forcing  a  pistol  into  his  companion's  hands.  And  clearing 
tho  fence  with  a  hound,  ho  shouted  back :  "  Come  on  !  For 
Heaven's  sake,  follow!" 

And  he  rushed  madly  into  tho  wood,  where  he  was  soon  lost  to 
sight.  The  man,  or  Collard's  helper,  Crosby,  as  we  know  him  to 
be,  gave  vent  to  a  loud,  coarse  laugh,  as  he  saw  the  success  of  his 
stratagem,  and  hastily  fitting  a  covering  of  crapo  over  his  face, 
and  muttering  something  about  "  being  in  at  tho  death,"  he  took 
to  tho  woods  where  Roland  had  disappeared. 

But  thero  was  ono,  who  from  far  off  had  witnessed  tho  extraor- 
dinary close  of  this  interviow,  and  gave  an  exclamation  of  painful 
apprehension  as  he  saw  the  hasty  disappearance  of  the  two.  Drop- 
ping his  staff,  Stephen  Brando  strained  his  eyes  with  eager  but 
doubtful  anxiety  toward  tho  place  where  ho  had  last  seen  tho 
forms  of  the  men  whoso  disappearance  had  so  agitated  him,  and 
then  suddenly  turning  upon  his  heel,  he  strode  swiftly  toward  the 
houso  of  Philip  Waldron.  Half-formed  sentences  fell  from  his 
lips  as  he  walked  on,  quickening  his  pace  as  his  thonghts  grew 
moro  and  more  exciting,  until  he  arrived,  breathless  and  almost 
speechless  from  anxious  fear,  at  the  gate. 

Philip  Waldron  was  leaning  carelessly  over  it,  busy  with  nothing 
but  his  thoughts,  whon  tho  unceremonious  appearance  of  Brande 
caused  him  to  look  up  in  astonishment.  Tho  latter's  hat  had 
fallen  from  his  head  ;  his  face  was  pale  with  excitement,  and  his 
garments  hung  about  him  in  strange  disarray. 

"  Philip  Waldron  !"  ho  gasped,  "  Roland  Forester,  yonr  daugh- 
ter— where  are  they  1" 

"  Where  ?    At  home,  I  suppose.    Do  you  want  to  see — " 
"Look!    Be  sure  of  it!"  exclaimed  Brando.     "Quick!    We 
have  no  time  to  lose !" 

"  But  who  are  you,  and  what  does  this  mean  ?     If  you — " 
"I  tell  you  this  is  no  time  for  words.     Do  as  I  bid  you;  see  if 
Forester  and  your  daughter  are  in  the  house." 

Influenced  by  tho  strange  earnestness  of  Brande,  Waldron  en- 
tered the  house,  but  appeared  again  in  a  moment,  a  slightly  trou- 
bled look  resting  on  his  face. 

"Are  they  safe  ?  are  they  thero?"  demanded  Brande,  starting 
from  the  post  against  which  he  had  leaned. 
"  No,  no — they  are  not  here ;  but  I  think — " 
"  Lost,  lost !"  groaned  the  other,  staggering  back  as  if  ho  had 
received  a  bullet  in  his  brain. 

"Lost  ?  What  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  Waldron,  his  misgivings 
aroused  by  the  manner  of  Brande.  "  Has  anything  happened  ? 
Do  you — " 

"  They  are  in  peril.  I  tell  you,  Philip  Waldron,  they  may  be 
butchered  in  cold  blood  at  this  very  moment !  They  are  in  the 
hands  of  ruffians !"  Then  turning  quickly  upon  Waldron,  he 
asked :  "  Have  you  the  heart  to  follow  me  V 

"Ay !"  was  the  stern  response,  wrung  from  the  strong  man's 
very  heart.     "  Lead  on !" 

The  two  took  their  way  quickly  across  the  fields,  and  entered 
the  woods,  Brande  leading  the  way,  and  Waldron  treading  closely 
upon  his  footsteps.  Occasionally  the  latter  heard  words  of  strange 
import  from  his  companion's  lips,  and  once  he  soliloquized  in  a 
frenzied  tone : 

"  0,  if  Paul  Oswald  has  set  this  trap* ho  shall  suffer!  If  ono 
hair  of  their  heads  is  harmed,  he  shall  be  made  to  pay  a  bitter 
penalty!" 

For  a  few  moments  more,  nothing  was  heard  but  the  quick, 
heavy  tramp  of  the  men  as  they  broke  their  way  through  under- 
brush and  leaves,  and  over  fallen  logs  and  miry  ground,  and  then 
the  thrilling  shriek  of  Helen  Waldron  rang  through  the  forest,  and 
fell  upon  their  ears.  The  father  sprang  forward  as  he  heard  that 
cry,  but  not  as  quickly  or  as  vigorously  as  Stephen  Brande,  who, 
his  long  black  hair  streaming  wildly  over  his  shoulders,  his  eyes 
blazing  with  excitement,  and  his  whole  frame  quivering,  sprang 
out  of  his  companion's  right,  and  with  one  maddened  bound  was 
in  the  centre  of  the  glade.  His  quick  eye  took  in  the  whole  scene. 
Roland  Forester  was  there,  beaten  down  upon  one  knee,  with  his 
back  to  a  large  oak,  one  arm  sustaining  the  half-fainting  form  of 
Helen  Waldron,  and  the  other  interposed  between  him  and  the 
two  ruffians  who  were  assailing  him,  one  of  whom  was  endeavor- 
ing to  tear  away  the  girl  from  his  grasp,  while  the  other  brandished 
a  bludgeon  over  his  head,  half  hesitating  that  he  might  inflict  a 
fatal  blow.  Two  pistol-shots  in  quick  succession  had  rung  through 
the  forest  just  as  Brande  entered  the  glade,  and  the  body  of  a 
man,  lying  upon  his  face,  a  few  feet  distant,  attested  the  fatal 
accuracy  of  the  young  man's  aim.  All  this  Stephen  Brande  com 
prehended  at  a  glance ;  the  peril  of  Roland  and  the  girl  was  un- 
derstood far  more  quickly  than  we  can  write  it,  and  bracing  his 
nerves  for  a  struggle,  became  forward  to  the  assistance  of  Roland, 
whose  sinking  frame  and  feeble  struggles  gave  fearful  evidence 
that  he  could  no  longer  sustain  the  unequal  struggle. 

Dashing  forward  with  the  fury  of  a  tiger,  Brande  grasped  the 
ruffian  who  had  laid  his  hands  upon  Helen  Waldron,  and  exerting 
all  his  strength  in  the  effort,  hurled  him  violently  against  a  tree 
hard  by.  The  man  reeled  from  the  force  of  the  shock,  and  felt 
helplessly  to  the  ground.  His  companion,  now  for  the  first  time 
aware  of  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  started  up  from  the  menacing 
position  which  he  had  assumed  over  the  prostrate  form  of  Roland, 
and  confronted  Brande.  His  eyes  glared  fiercely  above  his  mask 
of  crape,  and  with  an  oath  of  mingled  rage  and  disappointment, 
he  hurled  his  heavy  club  at  his  head. 

Stephen  Brande  detected  the  movement  in  time,  and  bowed 
himself  almost  to  the  earth.  The  missile  whirled  abovo  him,  and 
rising,  he  threw  himself  upon  his  assailant,  and  grappled  fiercely 
with  him. 

Then  commenced  a  struggle  fearful  to  behold.  The  combatants 
were  equally  matched  as  regards  strength,  Brande  having  the  ad- 
vantage in  height,  which  the  other  balanced  by  the  compactness 


of  his  figure,  which  enabled  him  to  withstand  the  repealed  efforts 
of  the  other  to  overthrow  him.  They  struggled  in  this  manner 
for  an  instant,  when  the  ruffian  drew  from  his  breast  a  long,  broad- 
bladcd  knife,  and  drew  back  to  strike.  Brande  instantly  seized 
and  pinioned  his  wrist,  in  a  crushing,  vice-like  grasp,  which  forced 
from  his  lips  a  cry  of  agony,  nnd  in  his  frantic  efforts  to  free  him- 
self, the  knife  dropped  from  his  hand,  and  tho  mask  was  torn  from 
his  face. 

Brando  relensed  the  man's  wrist,  and  snatching  tho  weapon 
from  the  ground,  stood  upon  tho  defensive.  But  hoth  started 
back  in  amazement  at  tho  revelation  which  tho  face  of  each  afford- 
ed. The  mask,  as  wo  havo  observed,  had  fallen  from  the  ruffian's 
face,  and  in  that  face  Stephen  Brande  mado  a  discovery  which 
6trangely  moved  him. 

"  Ha  !     Mark  Collard,  I  know  you  1" 

"  Yon  hero!"  exclaimed  Collard,  with  a  gleam  of  recognition 
in  his  eye.  "  I  thought  you  had  died  long  ago ;  but  now  I'll  make 
sure  of  it !" 

A  half-uttered  "  beware !"  was  upon  the  lips  of  Stephen  Brande, 
but  Collard  had  already  sprung  furiously  upon  him,  and  seized 
him  by  the  throat.  Tho  knife  glittered  an  instant  in  the  air,  and 
the  next  it  was  buried  to  the  hilt  in  the  breast  of  Mark  Collard  ! 
Brande  withdrew  his  weapon,  and  again  assumed  the  defensive; 
but  the  work  was  done.  Collard  staggered  back,  pressed  both 
hands  upon  his  breast,  from  which  the  life-blood  spouted  in  a 
crimson  stream,  and  then  sank  down  upon  his  fare.  The  victor 
turned  the  body  upon  its  back,  and  gazed  into  the  face ;  there  was 
a  faint  tremor  of  the  muscles  about  the  mouth,  a  contraction  of 
the  limbs,  and  Mark  Collard  was  dead — dead  with  all  the  heavy 
load  of  guilt  unrepented  upon  his  soul, — dead,  and  in  the  very 
moment  of  his  attempted  murder!  His  life  was  darkened  with  a 
woeful  cloud  of  6in,  and  death  came  to  him  unawares. 

"  God  forgive  me  for  the  act !"  murmured  Brande,  turning  from 
the  body  just  as  Philip  Waldron  entered  the  glade;  "but 'twas 
my  life  or  his,  and  the  world  is  surely  rid  of  a  villain." 

Roland  had  risen  to  his  feet  during  the  last  struggle  of  Brande 
and  Collard,  and  after  restoring  Helen  Waldron  to  tho  arms  of 
her  father,  came  slowly  forward  to  where  Brande  leaned  in  com- 
plete exhaustion  against  a  tree. 

"Are  you  safe,  Roland  ?"  asked  the  latter,  anxiously,  as  he 
seized  Ms  hand.     "  Did  you  receive  no  wound  ?" 

"No,  not  one.  I  was  overpowered  and  beaten  down,  but  re- 
ceived no  injury,  except  some  slight  bruises  about  the  head.  But 
you — you  bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle ;  you  must  be  hurt." 

"Not  hurt,  but  exhausted.  That  fellow,  Collard,  pressed  me 
hard  ;  he  was  bent  on  my  destruction." 

"Collard?"  exclaimed  both  Roland  and  Waldron;  and  they 
hastily  examined  the  face  of  the  body. 

"  It's  he,"  said  Waldron,  briefly.  "And  this,  then,  is  his 
work?" 

"His!"  replied  Brande;  "by  no  means.    He  moves  at  the 
command  of  one  who  far  excels  him  in  wickedness." 
"And  that  one  is — " 
"Paul  Oswald." 

"  Just  Heaven  !"  exclaimed  Waldron,  in  horror ;  "  can  this  be 
true  ?  0,  bad  as  I  knew  that  evil  man's  heart  to  be,  I  never  sup- 
posed him  base  enough  for  this  !" 

"  But  he  is — ay,  and  for  more  than  this.  But  let  us  examine 
the  others  ;  they  may  afford  proof." 

The  body  of  the  man  whom  Roland  had  shot  was  examined. 
Two  bullet-holes  in  his  temple  identified  him  as  the  one  ;  ho  must 
have  died  instantly. 

"Does  any  one  recognize  him  ?"  asked  Waldron. 
"I  do,"  replied  Roland.     "He  is  a  cut-throat  whom  Oswald 
always  had  about  the  house ;  his  name  is  Atkins.     There  was 
another — " 

"  But  where  is  that  other  1"  said  Brande.  "  I  hurled  him  against 
that  tree,  and  I  surely  thought  I  had  killed  him." 

"No,"  interposed  Helen;  "he  came  to  his  senses,  and  crept 
away.  I  hardly  noticed  which  way  he  went,  but  I  am  sure  I  saw 
him  moving  off." 

Some  further  search  was  made,  but  the  man  could  not  be  found. 
Ho  had  evidently  made  good  his  escape. 

"  We  must  leave  these  bodies  here  until  to-morrow,  I  suppose," 
remarked  Waldron.  His  remark  was  addressed  to  Brande,  but 
as  his  eye  fell  upon  the  latter's  face,  he  stepped  forward,  and  ex- 
tending his  hand,  said :  "  Sir,  I  know  not  who  you  are,  or  whence 
you  come,  but  you  have  to-day  done  me  good  service,  and  I  fully 
recognize  it.  I  offer  you  my  friendship.  Shall  I  have  yours  in 
return?" 

Stephen  Brande  seemed  moved  by  some-mighty  emotion  as  ho 
gazed  upon  Waldron's  face.  Several  times  he  essayed  to  speak, 
but  he  could  only  grasp  his  hand  and  turn  away. 

Helen  Waldron  was  still  weak  from  the  effects  of  terror  and 
fatigue,  but  she  was  sustained  by  her  father  and  lover,  and  thus 
walked  with  comparative  ease.  The  four  quitted  the  scene  of  this 
double  tragedy,  and  pursued  their  way  slowly  homeward.  Stephen 
Brande  led  the  van,  and  as  he  walked,  ho  seemed  entirely  uncon- 
scious of  the  presence  of  others.  The  lovers,  engaged  in  convers- 
ing in  a  low  tone,  paid  no  attention  to  him;  but  Philip  Waldron 
watched  his  every  movement  with  close  and  absorbed  attention. 

"Ah,  Paul  Oswald,"  exclaimed  Brande,  as  if  the  one  he  had 
named  stood  in  person  beforo  Mm,  "your  race  is  almost  done! 
Too  long  already  have  you  flourished  in  your  villany,  but  at  last 
the  day  of  retribution  has  arrived.  You  may  writhe,  but  'twill  be 
in  vain ;  and  those  whom  you  have  oppressed  with  your  dark  vil- 
lanies  shall  at  last  be  freed  from  your  power.     At  last,  at  last !" 

Every  word  reached  the  car  of  Philip  Waldron,  and  his  face 
fairly  worked  in  the  intensity  of  his  excitement.  Once  he  seemed 
upon  the  verge  of  starting  forward  and  addressing  him,  but  he 
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chocked  himself  nnd  waited,  lint  fho  next  moment  it  wm  too 
late,  for  m  flioy  arrived  til  1 1  ■  *_-  edge  of  the  forest,  Stephen  Brando 
abruptly  l«Tt  the  party,  and  struck  across  c^io  tnctuIomrM  to  the  right. 

Ho  Slopped  to  wave  11  luisfy  adieu    to  those    lie    had  left,  ftnd  thCJJ, 

with  hasty  and  nervoua  strides,  disappeared  in  the  increasing 
shadows  of  evening. 

QHAPTEB  XIV. 

OSWALD    UAH    A    VJSITfin, 

Paul  Oswald  was  seated  in  hi*  lihntry  upon  the  evening  of 
the  day  after  thut  fixed  upon  hy  Co  third  for  tlio  execution  of  1 1 1  h 
designs  against  Roland  Forester,  A  pair  of  long  wax  candles 
burned  upon  tin-  table,  and  revealed  the  aspect  of  the  apartment 
and  its  inhabitant.  The  lutter  had  drawn  his  chair  close  to  the 
taMe,  and  was  watching  tho  bright  light  of  the  candle.  His 
thoughts  were  evidently  fir  removed  from  the  objects  around  him, 
but  as  In-,  eye  was  caught  by  the  Uame,  a  sinister  smile  crept  over 
his  fiuo,  and  he  rose  from  his  scat. 

Walking  to  a  heavy  mahogany  hook-enso  that  stood  in  the  cor- 
ner, ho  unlocked  nnd  opened  a  tmall  drawer,  and  taking  from  it  a 
package  of  papers,  he  ro-closed  tlio  drawer  and  returned  to  his  seat. 
Selecting  one  of  tho  papers  from  the  package,  lie  unfolded  and 
glanced  his  eve  over  it,  and  then  commenced  at  tho  beginning  and 
read  it  through — through  to  the  end,  where  the  name  Walter  For- 
ester was  signed ;  for  this  was  indeed  tho  will  which  had  revealed 
to  Roland  the  infamous  plot  of  Oswald.  The  latter  then  applied 
one  end  of  the  document  to  the  flame  of  tho  candle,  and  ttien 
withdrew  it,  watching  with  evident  satisfaction  the  gradual  de- 
struction of  the  paper.  Tho  stiff  parchment  shrivelled  and  furled 
with  the  heat  of  the  flamo ;  tho  edges  became  discolored  and 
crackled  as  thoy  became  charred,  and  at  the  expiration  of  a  short 
time,  a  small  heap  of  ashes  alone  testified  to  tho  existence  of  tho 
will. 

Oswald's  smile  grew  more  sinister  and  sarcastic  as  he  watched 
tho  progress  of  the  burning,  and  when  it  was  finished  he  swept  the 
ashes  beneath  his  feet,  and  muttered,  in  a  tone  of  satisfaction : 
"  One  witness  destroyed — one  evidence  against  mo  scattered  to 
the  winds  !  Now  let  Roland  Forester  claim  his  estate  ;  at  least,  I 
fear  not  his  accusations.  Now  let  Philip  Waldron  work  against 
nio  ;  I  fear  not  that  his  labor  will  receive  reward." 

lie  rose  proudly  to  bis  feet,  as  if  to  defy  his  enemies.  Wrapped 
in  bis  thoughts,  he  noted  not  the  opening  of  the  outside  door ;  tho 
library  door  was  also  opened  and  shut  at  the  entrance  of  an  unan- 
nounced visitor;  but  he  heard  it  not.  He  turned,  at  last,  to  walk 
across  the  room,  and  then  for  the  first  time  he  perceived  the  in- 
truder, who  had  taken  his  stand  near  the  centre  of  tho  mora. 
Starting  back  in  angry  astonishment,  be  asked  : 

"Who  are  you,  sir,  and  what  business  have  you  here?  Speak 
quickly,  for  I  am  not  aecustomed  to  being  intruded  upon  in  this 
strango  manner." 

Tho  visitor  slowly  rose,  and  removing  his  hat,  stepped  forward 
into  the  full  light,  revoaling  by  tho  movement  the  fcaturos  of 
Stephen  Brande,  now  fur  sterner  in  their  expression  than  wc  havo 
before  seen  them.  One  glance  did  Oswald  cast  upon  that  face, 
ono  look  of  speechless  horror,  and  then  stood  as  if  changed  to 
marble  on  the  spot. 

"  Do  you  know  me,  Paul  Oswald  ?" 

The  question  came  like  a  lightning-stroko  upon  his  brain,  and 
with  a  shriek  of  wild  affright,  he  fell  senseless  to  the  floor.  A 
strango  smilo  flitted  across  tho  face  of  Stephen  Brando,  but  ho 
stood  immovable,  watching  tho  terror-stricken  man  who  writhed 
in  agony  upon  tho  floor  at  his  feet.  Slowly,  slowly  life  came 
back  to  him  ;  ho  started  up,  and  placing  his  hand  upon  his  fore- 
head, said,  in  a  voieo  of  doubt  and  hewildermont : 

"Did  I  dream,  or  was  it  his  ghost  that  really  stood  before  me? 
Pshaw  !  I  am  nervous,  and  I — " 

Again  his  eyes  rested  on  tho  face  of  Stephen  Brande,  and  with 
a  deep  groan  he  tottered  to  a  chair  and  sank  down.  The  eyes  of 
his  visitor  drew  his  own  to  them  with  a  kind  of  fascination,  and 
ho  seemed  scarcely  to  breathe  beneath  those  eyes,  so  stern,  so 
cold,  so  pitiless. 

"  Paul  Oswald,  I  am  here  1    Do  you  know  me  V* 

"But  are  you  really  here,  or  is  it  some  phantom  that  has  como 
to  moek  me  ?    Begone  !     I  care  not  for  thee  !" 

And  tho  wretched  man  covered  his  face  and  groaned  again. 
Once  more  that  fearful  voice  came  to  his  car. 

"Dost  thou  treat  old  friends  in  this  manner,  Paul  Oswald?" 
sneered  Brande.     "  Craven  that  you  are,  behold  mo  once  moro!" 

At  these  words,  Oswald  shudderingly  crept  up  to  Brando,  and 
seized  his  arm  with  bis  fingers.  Satisfied  with  the  reality  of  the 
person  before  him,  ho  sunk  again  into  his  chair,  with  the  words 
trembling  upon  his  lips  : 

"It  is  real — it  is  real!     And  now  all  is  lost !" 

"  Yes,  base  villain,  traitor  and  would-be-assassin  that  you  are, 
all  your  labor  of  years,  your  evil  plans — all,  all  is  lost,  blown  to 
the  winds,  and  I  now  eomo  to  demand — " 

"  What  ?     What  do  you  ask?" 

"Justice  !" 

The  single  word,  uttered  in  a  voice  of  startling  energy  and 
sternness,  sounded  like  the  knell  of  doom  to  the  guilty  Oswald. 
Already  his  imagination  pictured  to  him  tho  fearful  vision  of  his 
disgrace,  the  stern  retribution  of  the  law,  aud  the  lonely  criminal's 
cell.  The  thought  maddened  him  ;  fear  suddenly  deserted  his 
heart,  and  desperation  took  its  place.  He  saw  himself  pent  up 
and  surrounded  by  dangers,  and  instantly  his  cool  self-possession 
returned  to  him.  He  realized  the  full  hazard  of  bis  position,  but 
with  that  knowledge  came  the  quick  determination  to  make  one 
bold  push  for  life.  Stephen  Bnmde's  eyes  were  still  fixed  upon 
him  ;  bis  own  were  cast  upou  the  floor,  while  his  thoughts  worked 


qnickly  to  meet   the  emergency  in  which   he  was  now  pined. 
Calming  his  agitation  as  m  ,  and 

■  aid,  in  u  voice  which  '[":      '  '  :'     I    ■  ;('"s : 

"  Yes,  ye*—  of  coarse  I  will  do  you  justice;  hut  this  matter 
inn  t  he  compromised — settled  between  its," 

'/Comproroi  ed  I  settled  I"  repeated  Brande,  In  a 
"  1  >arc  you  speak  of  coropronri  io  and  settlement  to  ono  whom  you 
havo  so  basely  rained  1    I  tell  you,  p.nul  Oswald,  yoaharoran 
your  career  of  villnny  long  enough,  and  now — now  tho  day  of 
retribution  has  como." 

"  But  will  you  have  no  mercy  on  mo,  now  that  I  am  In  your 
power  f"  gasped  the  guilty  wretch,  his  la*t  hope  ulijiping  from  be- 
neath Iiim  like  a  [dank  from  a  shipwrecked  SCAtuan. 

"  Mercy  •"  shouted  Brando,  Ids  brow  blackening  as  ho  Listi  tied 
to  the  Other's  words.  "  I  tell  ttiee,  Paul  Oswald,  tempt  me  not  by 
speaking  of  mercy,  or  I  may  do  thee  an  injury.  Henry  !  Do  you 
plead  for  mercy,  base  craven,  from  my  hands  1  Where  was  your 
mercy  when  you —  But  I  will  not  bandy  words  with  you.  Anil 
yet  I  will  pay  ono  thing  more:  What  mercy  have  you  shown  to 
Alice  Forester,  whom  you  hove  hunted  and  pursued  like  a  blood- 
hound, for  years  1  What  mercy  hare  you  shown  to  Roland  For- 
ester when  you  attempted  with  your  fiendish  nits  to  muke  his 
noblo  heart  as  black  as  your  own,  which,  thank  Heaven, you  could 
never  accomplish  ?  Go  and  ask  mercy  of  those  whom  you  have 
never  wronged, — of  those  who  know  you  not,  and  have  nevcrsccn 
the  blackness  of  your  heart ;  but  before  you  come  to  mo  for  mer- 
cy, go  ask  it  of  tho  stones  I" 

The  speaker  looked  terrible  in  his  wrath  as  ho  paced  back- 
ward nnd  forward  before  Paul  Oswald,  who  was  still  seated.  But 
the  bitter,  withering  sarcasm  of  Stephen  Brando's  words  seemed 
to  recall  him  to  life,  and  starting  from  lus  chair,  he  exclaimed  : 

"By  Heaven,  I'll  not  endure  such  language  in  my  own  house  ! 
Prove  your  charges  ;  but  you  have  made  none;  you  can  substan- 
tiate nothing.     I'll  thwart  you  yet,  or  else — " 

"  Peace,  peace,  poor  fool !"  interrupted  Brande,  as  Oswald  com- 
menced to  rave.  "Insulted  in  your  own  house?  You  possess 
nothing — no,  not  even  the  roof  which  shelters  you,  which  you 
havo  not  gained  by  knavery  and  fraud.  Do  you  ask  for  proof? 
You  daro  not  even  confront  mo,  guilty  as  you  arc,  aud  look  me 
steadily  in  the  eye.  I  repeat  it :  you  dare  not  do  it;  you  would 
quiver  and  shrink  away.  Too  long  have  you  been  unwhipped  of 
justice;  but  the  end  at  last  draws  nigh  ;  tho  day  of  reckoning  is 
at  hand,  and  a  bitter,  bitter  day  will  it  be  for  you.  I  tell  yon 
plainly,  the  vengeance  that  has  been  slumbering  for  years  will  at 
last  bo  poured  out  upon  your  bead  ;  you  will  bo  driven  from  tho 
pale  of  society,  and  happy  may  you  esteem  yourself  if  the  law 
does  not  take  cognizance  of  your  crimes.  I  havo  watched  you, 
Paul  Oswald;  my  eye  has  been  constantly  upon  you.  I  havo 
thwarted  you  moro  than  once  in  your  evil  schemes,  and  I  am  now 
hero  to  arrest  you  in  your  career,  and  to  call  you  to  account." 

Oswald  ventured  no  reply.  He  sat  there,  a  picture  of  baffled 
villany,  and  rage  and  disappointment  alternately  dwelt  upon  his 
face.  He  was  too  full  for  utterance  ;  a  thousand  frenzied  thoughts 
were  in  his  mind,  and  his  brain  whirled  with  passion. 

"  I  have  news  for  you,  Paul  Oswald,"  continued  Brande,  after 
a  moment's  silence.  "  Tho  ruffians  whom  you  despatched  upon  a 
bloody  mission,  and  whom  you  expect  here  to-night  to  announce — 
Am  I  right  ■?     Do  you  look  for  them  V 

"  For  whom  *  I  know  not  what  you  mean,"  replied  Oswald, 
in  an  under  tone,  his  eagerness  belying  his  words. 

"  Your  actions  give  the  lie  to  your  words,"  responded  Brande  ; 
"but  you  shall  bear,  notwithstanding.  Know,  then,  that  Mark 
Collard,  your  subordinate,  your  worker  in  evil,  Collard  I  say — " 

"What  of  him  V  asked  Oswald,  eagerly,  in  spite  of  his  forced 
indifference 

"  He  is  dead — yes,  dead !  He  died  by  my  hand,  and  his  body- 
now  lies  cold  and  stiff  in  tho  forest.  With  him  is  Atkins,  slain 
by  Roland  Forester,  whose  lifo  he  would  have  taken.  Thus  have 
your  evil  plans  worked  together  for  your  mischief ;  thus  has  your 
villany  recoiled  upon  your  own  head,  while  those  whom  you  would 
have  made  your  victims  are  safe  and  free  from  harm.  Ah,  Paul 
Oswald,  had  those  persons  suffered  at  your  hands,  their  innocent 
blood  would  have  worked  a  fearful  vengeance  upon  your  head." 

Oswald  shuddered,  but  returned  no  answer.  Stephen  Brande 
continued : 

"  Collard,  then,  is  dead;  the  hired  assassin  of  a  villain  master, 
tho  evil  man  who — " 

"But  he  confessed  nothing V  uttered  Oswald,  eagerly.  "He 
did  not  speak  my  name,  or  say — " 

"  No,  he  did  not;  but  well  do  I  know  by  whose  authority  this 
thing  was  started.  I  say  this,  Paul  Oswald,  that  you  may  see  how 
utterly  bereft  of  hope  you  are ;  that  you  may  realize  how  every 
support  has  bent  and  broken  beneath  you,  and  how  fearful  is  your 
situation,  solitary  and  alone  on  the  eve  of  the  day  of  retribution. 
Wretched  man  !  have  you  yet  a  heart,  a  conscience,  or  arc  they 
entirely  scared  and  calloused  by  evil  ?  The  shadows  of  the  long 
years  of  my  life  which  you  have  embittered,  rise  up  before  me  and 
call  loudly  for  vengeance  ;  the  pale  face  of  Alice  Forester  appeals 
to  me  for  justice,  and,  thank  God,  justice  shall  be  hers  at  hist. 
What  I  might  have  been,  Paul  Oswald,  had  not  your  black  shad- 
ow crossed  my  life-path,  I  cannot  say  ;  what  I  am,  you  see.  Here 
is  the  work  of  your  hands.  It  maddens  me  to  think  of  the  deso- 
lation and  ruin  with  which  you  havo  strewed  my  path ;  hopes 
blasted,  idols  overthrown,  a  lifetime  wasted,  despoiled,  ruined,  left 
almost  hopeless,  and  all  that  you  might  live  and  flourish  in 
iniquity !" 

The  strong  man  bowed  his  head,  and  groaned  in  agony.  Paul 
Oswald  eyed  him  with  an  increasing  expression  of  resolution  upon 
his  face,  while  his  eye  shone  with  something  like  its  old  evil  light. 

"And  now,"  resumed  Brande,  when  he  had  in  a  measure  sub- 


dued his  emotion,  "  I  demand  instant  jtisfiee,  restitution  ;  restitu- 
tion t'i  me— •■  on  whom  you  have  so  perse ver* 
ingly wronged,  ion  ad  your  position;  overtaken  at 
i  long  merited,  you  i  an  do 
nothing  hoc  submit.  Bpealc !  What  is  your  a  tatiflca- 
tion  you  have  none.    Wbai  answer,  then,  can  you  make?" 

Oswald  raised  bis  bead,  and  with  feigned  bo  mi  lily,  answered  : 

."  Nothing  ;  a*  you  my,  nothing.  I  only  n«k  for  time  ;  give  mo 
a  little  time  in  which  to  arrange  my  affairs;  grant  me  this,  if 
nothing  more-.     You  sorely  cannot  refu«e  me  this." 

Stephen  Brando's  brow  grew  dark  u  ho  heard  the  rcqueft. 

"Time,  and  for  whnt  t  To  arrange  new  Tillanicn;  to  perpe- 
trate new  crimes;  perhaps  to  place  the  knife  at  my  throat!  I 
cannot  grant  it." 

"It  i*  my  only  request ;  I  n<k  but  thi%"  pleaded  Oswald,  in 
tones  of  real  earnestness. 

"  I  may  not  delay  in  this  matter.  And  yet,  perhaps  a  nhort  in- 
terval might  be  granted,  though  I  tell  you,  you  have  no  cause  to 
expect  such  a  favor  at  my  hands.  For  how  long  a  time  do  you 
ask  t" 

"  Give  me  a  day." 

"  To-morrow  night,  then,  I  shall  be  here,  and  6oe  to  it  that  you 
are  prepared  to  receive  me.  And  mark  you,  Paul  Oswald,"  paid 
Brando,  speaking  with  outstretched  arm,  "  the  first  sign  of  treach- 
ery shall  be  met  with  a  blow,  a  hlow  from  whose  effects  you  will 
not  speedily  rise.  I  leave  you  now  to  yourself,  but  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour  I  will  meet  you  here  to  settle  this  account  which  lias 
for  years  stood  between  us.  Attempt  no  treachery,  for  I  tell  you, 
my  eye  will  be  on  you ;  you  cannot  escape  its  scrutiny!" 

Saving  this,  he  left  the  room.  Oswald  sat  motionless  until  the 
heavy  sound  of  his  feet  ceased  to  he  heard,  and  then  started  from 
Ins  chair  and  walked  the  room.  His  eyes  were  bloodshot;  his 
teeth  were  closed  upon  his  lip  so  tightly  that  the  blood  dropped 
upon  his  chin,  and  his  hands  were  clutched  nervously  together. 
The  hours  of  night  wore  on,  but  Oswald  had  not  retired ;  the 
quick  sound  of  his  footsteps  was  still  heard.  The  candles  burned 
to  the  socket,  flared  and  went  out,  but  still  be  pared  the  room; 
darkness  was  as  companionable  now  as  light,  for  he  heeded 
nothing. 

Morning  came,  and  found  him  palo  and  haggard;  but  a  tri- 
umphant smile  was  upon  his  face,  nnd  his  bearing  was  strangely 
confident.     The  serpent  was  not  yet  crushed. 


CHAPTEK  XV. 


THE    DAGGER-BLOW. 


Twilight  had  passed,  and  the  darker  shades  of  night  settled 
around  the  Willows.  The  driving  clouds  which  were  piled  up  in 
the  heavens  continually  eclipsed  the  moon,  and  only  at  interval* 
the  surrounding  scenery  was  lighted  up  by  her  rays.  But  when- 
ever the  moon  shone  out  clear,  a  tall  figure  was  disclosed  moving 
slowly  among  the  trees  in  the  front  yard  of  the  mansion.  This 
was  Stephen  Brande.  He  was  here  to  keep  his  appointment  with 
the  man  whom  he  had  so  terrified  upon  the  previous  evening  by 
his  visit,  and  with  whom  he  was  now  about  to  adjust  his  myste- 
rious and  fearful  account. 

Entering  by  the  front  door,  he  passed  noiselessly  through  the 
hall  and  into  the  library.  A  smile  of  satisfaction  passed  over  his 
face  as  he  saw  Paul  Oswald  before  him,  but  yet  unconscious  of 
bis  presence,  and  advancing  to  his  side,  he  placed  his  hand  heavily 
upon  his  shoulder,  with  the  words :  "I  am  hero  to  keep  my 
appointment." 

Oswald  started  as  ho  felt  the  hand  of  bis  visitor  and  heard  his 
voico,  while  an  increasing  pallor  overspread  his  countenance  ;  but 
rising  from  his  chair,  he  offered  it  to  Brande,  saying,  at  the  same 
time : 

"  Yes,  you  are  prompt,  I  see  ;  and  now  be  seated,  nnd  we  will 
talk  of  this  matter." 

"It  needs  hut  few  words,"  replied  Brande,  pushing  away  the 
chair  and  assuming  again  that  cold,  stern  tone,  while  his  eye  in- 
cessantly sought  the  face  of  Oswald.  "  I  said  to  you  last  night 
all  that  I  cared  to  say,  and  now  I  wish  not  for  words.  Words 
will  not  undo  wrong — no,  nor  deeds,  at  this  late  day ;  but  I  am 
here,  and  here  to  receive  justice  alone." 

"  Then  you  will  not  hear  to  any  proposition  of  settlement — you 
are  bent  on  ray  ruin  ?" 

"There  is  but  one  way  for  settlement,"  exclaimed  Brande, 
vehemently,  "  but  one  way,  and  that —  but  you  well  know  it !  Do 
you  tell  me  that  I  am  bent  upon  your  ruin  ?  You  who  have  so 
often  wrought  the  ruin  of  others,  Paul  Oswald,  should  understand 
that  this  judgment  upon  your  head  is  lint  the  legitimate  fniit  of 
years  of  evil  and  wrong-doing.  You  have  sown  the  wind,  and 
now  you  must  reap  the  whirlwind.  With  the  remembrance  of  all 
the  wrongs  which  you  have  heaped  upon  me,  I  could  well  talk  of 
vengeance  ;  but  this  I  waive  ;  justice  is  all  I  seek,  justice  and 
restitution." 

Oswald  suddenly  turned  upon  the  speaker,  and  replied : 
"And  yet,  let  me  tell  you  this :  you  bear  too  high  a  hand  in  this 
matter.  Too  many  years  have  passed  to  admit  of  this  strange 
claim  receiving  belief.  Who  will  believe  the  wild  and  improbable 
tale  that  you  arc  prepared  to  tell  1  who  will  give  you  credit  for 
anything  mors  than  a  bold  imposture  1  It  is  better  to  talk  of  this 
matter  calmly  and  deliberately  ;  it  is  better  for  you  to  remember 
that  your  chances  of  success  arc  few  and  unpromising,  and  to 
govern  yourself  accordingly." 

With  a  smile  of  derision,  Stephen  Brande  turned  without  a 
word  to  leave  the  room.  His  hand  was  npon  the  door-knob,  and 
the  door  partly  swung  open,  ere  Paul  Oswald  comprehended  the 
movement,  aud  then  he  started  hastily  forward. 
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"  Stay  "  ho  ejaculated,  in  tones  of  terror.  "  Whoro  do  you  go  ? 
Why  do  you  depart?" 

"  'Where  V  replied  Brando,  pausing  upon  tho  threshold.  "  I  go 
to  lay  this  matter  before  a  tribunal  which  shall  judge  between  us. 
You  have  met  mo  with  deceit  and  falsehood,  and  I  chooso  no 
longer  to  waste  tho  time." 

"But  hold!"  said  Oswald,  excitedly.  "  Stay  for  a  moment; 
wait  until  I  can  bring  tho  papers  which  arc  necessary,  and  all  shall 
be  settled  to  your  satisfaction." 

Stephen  Brande  left  the  door  as  he  heard  tho  words,  a  strango 
smile  upon  his  face,  and  stood  by  the  table.  Oswald  looked  irres- 
olute, and  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  left  the  apartment  with- 
out a  word.  Brando  turned  his  face  toward  tho  door,  and  then 
seated  himself  by  tho  table.  His  look  was  now  one  of  expectancy, 
with,  perhaps,  an  expression  of  satisfaction  in  tho  rigid  lines  of 
his  face.  The  hour,  the  moment  of  retribution  had  now  arrived  ; 
the  time  when  Paul  Oswald's  power  should  at  last  be  broken,  and 
himself  driven  forth  with  the  brand  of  guilt  upon  his  brow.  The 
minutes  lengthened  as  ho  thus  Bat,  but  Oswald  came  not.  Where 
could  be  bo  ? 

But  see!  Cautiously,  slowly  the  panel  in  tho  wall  behind 
Stephen  Brando's  chair  is  raised,  giving  forth  not  the  slightest 
creak  or  noise,  and  tltc  face  of  Paul  Oswald  appears  at  the  open- 
ing. All  is  well,  and  lightly  he  steps  out  upon  the  floor.  His 
shoes  have  been  removed  from  his  feet,  and  stealthily,  noiselessly, 
he  creeps  up  to  tho  back  of  his  unconscious  victim.  His  face 
seems  wrought  upon  by  the  most  intense  excitement,  and  now  he 
rises  and  stands  erect,  a  gleaming 
dagger  clutched  in  his  right  hand. 
Suddenly,  and  without  previous 
warning,  Stephen  Brande  turned  in 
his  chair.  With  a  cry  of  horror  bo 
started  up,  but  it  was  too  late  !  Tho 
dagger  of  Oswald  descended  over 
his  shoulder,  and  entered  deep  into 
his  breast.  With  convulsive  ener- 
gy he  wrenched  it  out,  and  turned 
upon  tho  villain;  but  his  strength 
was  failing ;  a  mist  gathered  before 
his  eyes,  and  his  wild  blows  were 
easily  eluded  by  Oswald.  His  lips 
parted,  but  he  could  not  speak  ;  his 
limbs  tottered,  and  he  fell  to  the 
floor.  The  blood  oozed  slowly  from 
tho  wound,  and  his  eyes  opened 
with  a  frantic  effort,  but  they  closed 
again,  and  be  lay  passive  and  still. 
Paul  Oswald  had  fled  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  room,  and  with  eyes 
dilated,  looked,  honor-struck,  upon 
his  work.  Bad  as  he  was,  his 
hands  had  never  before  been  stained 
with  blood ;  this  was  his  first  direct 
act  of  violence,  and  well  might  ho 
gaze  with  horror  upon  its  effects. 

But  this  feeling  soon  wore  off". 
His  horror  soon  left  him,  and  he 
came  forward  to  look  upon  his  vic- 
tim. His  thoughts  moved  more 
freely;  he  had  killed  a  man,  but 
had  removed  an  enemy.  A  grim 
smile  overspread  his  face  at  the 
thought.  He  had  played  a  despe- 
rate game,  but  he  had  won,  and  he 
was  content  to  let  the  end  justify 
the  means. 

Brande  had  fallen  upon  his  face. 
Oswald  raised  him  from  the  boor, 
but  could  detect  no  sign  of  life. 
The  blood  had  ceased  to  flow  from 
the  wound,  but  his  face  was  pale  as 
if  with  the  hue  of  death,  and  his 
hands  were  icy  cold  to  the  touch. 
Oswald  shuddered  and  permitted 
the  body  to  fallback  upon  the  floor. 
He  was  still  excited  and  tremu- 
lous. He  walked  to  the  window 
and  threw  it  open,  that  the  cool 
night  air  might  fan  his  feverish 
brow.  The  moon  suddenly  broke 
through  the  clouds,  and  revealed  to 
his  eyes  the  lawn  and  broad  mead- 
ows which  stretched  away  beyond. 
It  was  enough;  he  had  secured 
these  possessions  to  himself;  one 
bold  blow  had  ridded  him  of  an 
enemy  and  confirmed  him  in  his 
wealth,  and  with  a  smile  of  triumph 
and  sinister  joy  upon  his  face,  he 
closed  the  window  and  returned  to 
the  body  of  his  victim,  his  mind  in- 
tent upon  concealing  the  corpse, 
and  removing  every  evidence  of  the 
deed. 

He  commenced  his  work  by  tak- 
ing the  dagger  from  the  stiffened 
fingers.  He  held  it  in  his  hand,  and 
knelt  by  the  body,  when  suddenly, 

and  to  his  inexpressible  horror,  the  door  opened  and  the  woman 
Margery  entered  the  room.  She  uttered  an  exclamation  of  terror, 
and  stood  as  if  fascinated  with  fear,  gazing  upon  the  fearful  scene 
before  her. 

But  this  was  only  for  an  instant.  Paul  Oswald,  still  grasping 
the  dagger  in  his  hand,  sprang  fiercely  upon  her,  and  seizing  her 
by  the  throat,  forced  her  to  her  knees.  His  eyes  gleamed  with 
demoniac  fury,  and  his  first  purpose  seemed  to  be  to  strike  her  to 
the  heart ;  but  after  an  instant  he  relaxed  his  hold,  and  speaking 
in  a  voice  of  sternness,  he  demanded  : 

"  Woman,  why  are  you  here  ?  Speak— speak  quickly,  or  I'll 
murder  von  !" 


conceal  tho  body,  and  all  traces  of  tho  deed.  Bring  a  bowl  and 
some  water,  and  wash  those  stains  from  tho  floor." 

Margery  obeyed,  and  Oswald  stood  by,  directing  every  move- 
ment, as  she  removed  the  dark  blood  spots  from  the  carpet.  The 
woman  cast  now  and  then  a  sidolong  glanco  of  fearful  curiosity 
toward  the  body  which  lay  near  the  tablo,  the  face  of  which  she 
bad  not  yet  seen. 

"And  now,"  said  Oswald,  sternly,  as  she  finished  her  task, 
"  take  this  body  by  tho  feet,  while  I  lift  up  the  head." 

Tho  woman  did  as  she  was  commanded,  but  as  the  body  was 
lifted  up,  the  moonbeams  through  the  window  fell  upon  the  face, 
and  with  an  exclamation  of  horrified  surprise,  she  dropped  the 
feet. 

"Mr.  Oswald,"  eho  ejaculated,  "  can  this  be —  Yes,  it  is  he! 
it  is  he  !" 

"  Well,  and  what  then  1"  demanded  Oswald,  sharply. 

"  0  Heaven  1  that  I  should  live  to  see  this  day !"  exclaimed 
Margery,  throwing  herself  upon  her  knees  by  the  side  of  the  body. 
"  They  said  he  was  dead  long  ago ;  you  told  me  ho  was  dead,  or  I 
would  nover  have — " 

"Woman,"  hissed  Oswald,  "beware  I  Bemember  your  oath, 
and  be  silent." 

But  Margery  heard  him  not.  The  sight  of  that  cold,  pale  face 
had  operated  with  almost  the  power  of  magic  upon  her,  opening  a 
chamber  in  her  heart  that  had  for  years  been  closed.  She  wept, 
too,  as  she  knelt  there  ;  she,  the  hardened  servant  of  Paul  Oswald, 
dropped  bitter,  heart-wrung  tears  of  agony  upon  the  face  of 


she  gasped.     "  I 


:  you ! 

"  Spare  me,  Mr.  Oswald !  don't  kill  me !' 
didn't  know — I  thought  you  had  gone — " 

"  Stop !  If  I  spare  you,  will  you  solemnly  swear  never  to 
breathe  one  word  of  what  you  have  seen  V 

"  I  will,  I  will !     Do  not  kill  me,  and  I  will  swear  it." 

"  Then  swear !"  said  Oswald,  in  tones  of  fearful  import.  "  Swear 
by  all  you  hold  dear,  by  your  hopes  of  heaven,  by  everything 
sacred,  never  to  reveal  by  word  or  look  what  you  have  seen  to- 
night." J 

"  I  swevr  it !"  replied  Margery,  with  a  shudder;  and  as  Oswald 
released  her,  she  rose  to  her  feet. 

"And  now,"  said  Oswald,  "if  that  oath  should  ever  be  broken, 
beware  of  me !     I'd  pursue  you  even  to — " 

"  Hold !  for  Heaven's  sake,  hold !"  cried  the  terrified  woman. 
"  The  secret  is  safe  with  me ;  I  shall  never  lisp  ono  single  word 
of  it."  F  b 

"  See,  then,  that  you  do  not.     And  now  you  must  help  me  to 


ASCENT   OF    MOUNT    VESUVIUS. 


Stephen  Brande,  and  sho  murmured,  in  low  tones :  "  He  was  kind 
to  me  when  others  abused  me  ;  he  was  good  to  me,  and  I  loved 
him.     But  now — now  it  is  all  over !" 

Oswald  permitted  her  grief  to  have  its  way,  and  she  presently 
arose,  her  countenance  cold  and  hard  as  usual. 

"  I  am  ready  now.    Lead  on,"  she  said. 

The  two  took  up  the  body  from  the  floor,  and  together  they  bore 
it  down  the  staircase  into  the  cellar. 

"  Lay  it  here,"  said  Oswald.  "  That  will  do  for  the  present ; 
hereafter  we  will  dispose  of  it  out  of  sight.  And  now  be  careful 
that  you  act  in  all  respects  as  though  this  thing  had  never  hap- 
pened.    See  to  it,  for  I  tell  you  your  own  life  depends  upon  it. 

Margery  returned  no  answer,  but  followed  Oswald  up  the  stair- 
way. There  was  an  expresssion  upon  her  face  which  he  did  not 
observe,  which,  if  he  had  seen,  might  perhaps  have  caused  him 
much  uneasiness.  But  he  did  not  see  it,  and  he  re-entered  the 
library,  exulting  in  the  consciousness  of  his  dearly-bought  freedom. 
[to  be  continued.] 

[Back  numbers  of  BaUou's  Pictorial  containing  the  previous  chapters  of  this 
story,  can  be  had  at  our  office  of  publication,  and  at  all  the  Periodical,  Depots.] 


Some  one,  in  casting  up  his  accounts,  put  down  a  very  large 
sum  per  annum  for  his  idleness.  But  there  is  another  account 
more  awful  than  that  of  our  expenses,  in  which  many  will  find 
that  their  idleness  has  mainly  contributed  to  the  balance  against 
them.  From  its  very  inaction,  idleness  ultimately  becomes  the 
most  active  cause  of  evil :  as  a  palsy  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  a 
fever.  The  Turks  have  a  proverb,  which  says  that  "  the  devil 
tempts  all  other  men,  but  idle  men  tempt  the  devil." 


ASCENT  AND  DESCENT  OF  MOUNT  VESUVIUS. 

The  two  pictures  now  open  beforo  our  readers  will  convoy  a 
lively  idea  of  the  humorous  featnrcB  of  tho  ascent  of  Mount  Vesu- 
vius, and  its  almost  too  easy  descent.  In  the  first  we  have  an 
illustration  of  the  labor  and  opus  of  the  poet ;  in  the  second,  the 
facilis  descensus.  In  tho  ascent,  some  of  the  ladies  trust  to  their 
feet,  aided  by  their  guides  and  beaux;  ono  is  carried  in  a  chair 
slung  on  poles ;  some  of  the  travellers  are  sitting  down,  exhausted ; 
others  pushing  on  with  the  motto  of  excelsior!  In  the  return,  all 
are  plunging  madly  down  tho  precipitous  slope,  which,  however, 
is  covered  with  ashes,  so  that  a  tumble — and  many  such  are  sure 
to  occur — is  by  no  means  dangerous  or  alarming.  The  ascent  ol 
Mount  Vesuvius  is  a  most  inspiring  excursion.  You  leave  Naples, 
afrer  breakfast,  at  nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  tho  morning,  climb  to  tho 
volcano,  examine  the  crater  at  your  leisure,  and  at  five  or  six 
o'clock  in  tho  afternoon  are  on  your  way  back  to  dinner  in  the 
city.  Neapolitan  hospitality  has  so  levelled  the  way,  modified  the 
slopes,  anticipated  all  the  traveller's  desires,  that  unless  you  choose 
to  make  difficulties,  you  need  not  undergo  any  extraordinary 
fatigue.  The  Neapolitans  like  only  easy  pleasures.  Compared 
to  Vesuvius,  the  most  inconsiderable  Swiss  mountain  exacts  more 
patience  and  strength.  There  are  many  ways  of  contemplating 
tho  ascent  of  Vesuvius.  Each  one,  according  to  his  character, 
cherishes  different  associations  :  one  will  bring  back  the  ennui  ho 
carried  thither ;  another  will  see  only  poetry,  and  yet  another  only 
amusement  in  the  undertaking.  Rich  and  blasts  travellers  go  in 
their  carriages  to  the  Hermitage,  which  is  about  two-thirds  of  the 
way  up.  The  cone  remains  to  bo 
scaled,  but  they  have  at  their  com- 
mand tho  arms  of  guides,  litters 
and  chairs  on  poles ;  their  only 
source  of  regret  is  that  gold  cannot 
purchase  the  sublime  spectacle  of 
an  eruption.  But  if  you  wish  to 
travel  truly,  you  must  go  on  foot, 
alone  or  with'  one  companion.  Tou 
leave  all  care  at  the  base  of  tho 
mountain,  and  abandon  eyes,  heart 
and  soul  to  the  spectacle  before  you- 
At  each  turn  of  the  path,  you  halt 
and  gaze,  enjoying  all  the  changes 
of  the  perspective,  surrender  your- 
self to  the  enchantment  of  a  splen- 
did sky,  and  that  azure  sea  to  which 
waves  of  blackened  lava  seem  sweep- 
ing between  banks  of  fruitB  and 
flowers ;  you  enjoy  the  intoxication 
of  all  tho  fermentations  ascending 
from  the  bosom  of  nature ;  you  are 
moved  at  the  remembrance  of  cities 
buried  under  cinders  and  subterra- 
nean fires.  A  soft  and  distant 
melancholy  elevates  the  sentiment 
of  admiration.  Thus  you  arrive, 
moved  and  palpitating,  at  the  sum- 
mit, raised  above  yourself,  60  to 
speak.  Then,  when  from  the  midst 
of  sulphurous  exhalations,  from  the 
height  of  this  calcined  foam,  this 
soil,  blackened,  desolated,  burning 
and  quaking  with  the  growlings  of 
the  yawning  furnace,  you  gaze  down 
at  distant  Naples,  beautiful  and 
white  as  marble,  its  glittering  gulf 
sowed  with  gem-like  islands,  and 
reflecting  all  the  fires  of  the  sun, 
what  contemplative  soul  docs  not 
feel,  in  all  its  profundity,  the  un- 
paralleled contrast  which  inspired 
Chateaubriand  with  this  exclama- 
tion, "It  is  Paradise  seen  from 
Hades !"  For  another,  and  the 
more  numerous  class  of  travellers, 
the  ascent  of  Vesuvius  differs  very 
little  from  a  donkey-ride  at  Mont- 
morency. They  find  out  a  few  days 
beforehand,  at  the  different  hotels, 
what  strangers  are  disposed  to  join 
the  party.  One  fine  morning,  after 
a  breakfast  of  Fusaro  oysters/washed 
down  with  white  wine  of  Ischia,  the 
joyous  band  hurries  in  corricolos  to 
Portici.  From  the  first  houses  they 
come  to,  a  dusty  crowd  of  guides 
and  animals,  shouting,  neighing  and 
braying,  pouring  into  the  streets, 
surround  the  carriages,  and  block 
up  access  to  the  house  of  Salvador. 
This  is  the  name  of  an  old  and 
famous  guide.  He  has  left  several 
sons  ;  some  have  inherited  his  pro- 
fession, and  own  a  largo  and  fino 
farm,  situated  almost  at  the  foot  of 
Vesuvius.  Prices  are  discussed, 
donkeys  and  horses  examined,  and 
tho  air  rings  with  merry  peals  of 
laughter.  He  who  is  most  ridicu- 
lously fitted  out  is  most  jovial.  The 
procession  issues  noisily  from  the  houses,  and  begins  to  crowd  the 
fine  road  which  winds  through  the  vineyards.  While  singing, 
story-telling,  discussing,  shouting  and  laughing,  they  arrive  at  the 
Hermitage.  This  interlude  ended,  the  hacks  are  remounted,  and 
they  gallop  on.  But  finally  the  verdure  ceases ;  the  lava  lies  un- 
der foot,  and  the  peak  ascends  abruptly.  Now  is  the  time  to  dis- 
mount. The  most  delicate  lady  might  walk  without  assistance  by 
stepping  from  one  block  of  lava  to  another,  as  you  cross  a  brook 
on  stepping-stones.  But  this  would  be  too  simple  an  operation. 
The  arm  of  a  cavalier  is  scarcely  more  so,  hut  the  rude  jolts  of  a 
litter  borne  by  two  muscular  Neapolitans  are  more  amusing.  At 
least  there  is  some  "  local  color  "  in  hanging  gently  by  one  hand 
to  a  rope  the  guide  pulls  after  him.  The  least  false  step  is  a  new 
source  of  shouts  and  laughter.  On  the  way  up,  instructive  experi- 
ments are  made.  At  the  first  indication  of  beat  in  the  soil,  at  the 
first  vapors  of  sulphur,  a  stick  and  some  bits  of  paper  are  intro- 
duced into  the  fissure.  The  smoke  rises,  the  stick  blackens,  tho 
paper  burns— great  applause !  But  it  is  near  the  crater  that  nerve 
and  wit  are  rekindled.  Let  a  puff  of  smoke  and  a  few  stones  nso 
and  fall,  what  exclamations,  boasts,  flights  and  rallies !  Neapoli- 
tan coins  are  handed  to  the  guides,  who  place  them  on  the  nery 
scorix  issuing  from  the  volcano,  and  immerse  them  with  the  end 
of  a  stick.  The  lava  cools  round  the  cent,  and  the  coins  are  cher- 
ished as  indisputable  proofs  of  a  perilous  ascent  of  Vesuvius.  As 
for  the  descent,  the  guides  lead  you  to  a  slope  covered  with  ashes. 
You  take  care  to  strike  your  heels  in  deeply  and  bend  backward, 
and  go  down  at  a  run.  In  five  minutes  you  traverse  a  space  it 
took  you  more  than  half- an  hour  to  climb.  Some,  from  awkward- 
ness stumble  and  slide  down,  but  all  meet  safely  at  the  base. 
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THE  ARCHDEACON  TURNED  COALIIEAVER. 

Somo  little  time  since,  a  small  \my,  of  houiu  ton  or  eleven  yean 
of  ago,  might  have  boon  soon,  driving  a  donkey  boforo  him,  in 
ono  of  tho  wild  lane?  in  a  Midland  county.  On  the  back  Of  tho 
donkey  was  a  flack  of  coals  on  its  way  to  a  neighboring  Village  in 
which  tho  lud'a  parents  lived.  For  a  while  all  went  on  happily 
and  Btnoothly.  Tho  donkey  jogged  along  jnst  as  a  respectable 
and  well-conducted  donkey  ought  to  do,  and  the  boy,  running  by 
its  sido,  cither  "  whistled  as  ho  wont,  from  want  of  thought,"  or 
neither  whiHtlod  nor  thought.  Hut  this  fair  state  of  things,  liko 
tho  courso  ot  true  love,  was  presently  disturbed.  The  donkey 
took  fright  at  somothing  or  nothing,  and  tho  sack  of  coals  fell  to 
tho  ground.  Hero  was  a  dilemma.  The  donkey  was  still  there, 
and  tho  boy  was  there,  and  tho  coalB  wore  there;  hnt  then  the 
weight  of  tho  latter  was  beyond  tho  strongth  of  the  lad;  He  could 
not  life  tho  bag  to  replace  it  in  its  original  position.  There  was, 
then  no  holp  for  it  but  to  wait  until  nomo  other  triivollor  should 
arrive  and  assist  him  out  of  his  difficulty.  This  might  not  happen 
for  hours  in  that  desolate  part  of  tho  country— a  by-lane,  httlo 
travelled;  but  it  was  the  only  chanco.  At  last,  however,  a  horse- 
man loomed  in  tho  distance,  and  approached  tho  Hpot.  It  was 
thovenorablo  Dr.  Bigwigs,  archdeacon  of  (iraudairs,  who,  mounted 
ou  his  Block  and  well-groomod  cob,  was  taking  an  appetising  ride 
to  cultivate  the  gastric  juices  and  pro  pure  himself  for  doing  justice 
to  the  capabilities  of  his  cook.  Tho  boy  did  not  know  the  church 
dignitary.  His  only  feeling,  therefore,  was  one  of  joy,  unmixed 
with  a  siuglo  particle  of  awe  at  seeing  a  six  feet  of  n  man  coining, 
who,  to  liis  unsophisticated  eyes, 
looked,  from  his  full  measure  of 
brawn  and  sinew,  to  have  been 
created  on  purposoto  lift  up  bis  bug 
of  coals  and  replace  it  on  his  don- 
key's back.  Neither  was  our  young 
gOntleman  remarkable  for  politeness 
of  manner  mid  courtesy  of  speech. 
When,  therefore,  the  venerable  tho 
archdeacon  reached  the  spot,  he 
was  utterly  astonished  and  electri- 
fied at  being  thus  hailed  by  tho  dis- 
tressed donkey  boy :  "Hilloa,  thee 
big  fellow,  I  wish  tbco'dst  get  oil* 
thy  'oss,  and  give  us  a  lift  with  this 
hero  bag  of  coals !"  Here  was  a 
salutation  even  from  a  fellow-crea- 
ture in  distress.  The  archdeacon 
has  boon  accustomed  for  years  to 
give  tho  longest  of  charges  to  his 
brother  clergy;  but  ho  never  had  bo 
short  and  abrupt  a  charge  addressed 
to  himself  before.  How  would  ho 
tako  it  ?  What  would  he  do  ? 
Would  be  play  tho  priest  or  tho 
Levite,  and  pass  on  ?  No  I  by  the 
milk  of  human  kindness  yet  linger- 
ing in  his  breast,  the  spirit  of  the 
good  Samaritan  rises  within  him, 
and  ho,  Dr.  Bigwigs,  tbe  venerable 
the  archdeacon  of  Grandairs,  dis- 
mounts from  his  sleek  and  well- 
groomed  cob  to  render  the  required 
help  and  aid.  Then  to  it  they  went 
hammer  and  tongs,  the  boy  and  the 
archdeacon,  and  after  much  tugging, 
and  pulling,  and  tumbling  it  about, 
at  length,  both  of  them  fairly  out  of 
breath,  tlioy  succeeded  in  replacing 
the  sack  and  its  contents  on  the 
donkey's  back.  If  the  archdeacon 
had  been  astonished  by  bis  juvenile 
friend's  application  to  him  in  its 
original  form  for  help,  ho  was 
doomed  to  be  much  more  so  by  the 
outpouring  of  his  gratitude  when 
tho  work  was  done.  "  Well,"  ex- 
claimed tho  young  hopeful,  in  tho 
warmth  of  his  heart,  "for  such  a 
big  chap  as  thee  art,  time's  the  awk- 
wardest  at  a  bag  of  coals  I  ever  seed 
in  all  my  born  days!"  and  so  they 
parted.  And  so  the  archdeacon 
told  the  tale  himself,  adding,  with  a 
laugh  :  "  My  white  tie  was  soiled, 
and  my  lavender-colored  kid  gloves 
were  dyed  black ;  but,  then,  I  made 
acquaintance  with  another  feature 
in  human  nature,  and,  what  is  some- 
thing, got  a  good  appetite  for  assault- 
ing a  good  dinner ;  and,  what  is 
most  of  all,  had  tho  shino  taken  out 
of  my  conceit  by  learning  that '  I 
was  the  awkwardest  chap  at  a  bag 
of  coals  that  was  over  seen.'  Well, 
well,  Poeta  nascitur,  nonjit,  and  so 
of  coalheavers.  But  I  did  my  best 
as  an  amateur  and  volunteer,  al- 
though I  am  the  awkwardest  of  all 
awkward  chaps  at  such  work.  That 
boy's  criticism  was  as  good  as  a 

sermon,  or  as  one  of  my  own  charges  to  me."  And  so  ends  our 
story  of  the  awkward  archdeacon,  and  it  is  true  to  the  very  letter. 
— Correspondent  of  Liverpool  Albion. 


have  written  to  speak  to  the  heart;  and  so  the  whole  of  monastic 

literature,  oi  nearly  id,  remains  a  dead  weight  on  library  shelves. 
You  have  been  enjoying  u  fellowship  for  Teats,  which  I  have  lout ; 
but  for  mo — I  feci  myself  young  again  in  my  children,  and  have 
an  interest  in  tho  world's  future,  which,  without  them,  I  could  not 
possess.  What  have  you  to  show  for  the  years  that  are  past?  I 
may  have  nothing  hut  rny  little  ones ;  hut  when  awake,  they  arc 
wide  awake,  fall  of  life,  and  fun,  and  vivacity,  and  taking  an 
interest  in  little  things,  which  the  wisest  of  us  would  do  woll  to 
imitate.  Aslcop,  they  are  cherubim*. — Ccelebs:  But  tho  fact  is, 
no  man  but  a  cockney  can  marry,  as  the  Times  says,  on  three 
hundred  a  year,  I  have  been  always  need  to  ride,  and  shoot,  and 
fish,  and  go  about  tho  world.  I  must  go  to  Norway  this  long  va- 
cation ;  for  that  mischievous  book  by  Orb-In,  •  Tbe  Collegian  in 
Lapland,'  has  completely  turned  my  head,  by  tho  zest  with  which 
ho  spoaks  of  the  wild  sports  of  those  Arctic  solitudes.  Debarred 
from  travelling,  as  the  summor  comes  round,  1  feel  as  rattle 
a  wild  beast  in  a  cage.  Tho  affection  is  physical,  as  utterly  invol- 
untary to  mo  as  sneezing  or  coughing. — Celsus  :  You  might  avoid 
tho  causes  that  irritate  your  nose  and  throat.  If  your  passion  for 
these  things  is  insurmountable,  I  should  liko  to  recommend  Minn 
PaflertCC  Hope  to  give  you  up  altogether,  for  you  arc  not  a  lit  sub- 
ject for  matrimony.  Hut  look  at  tho  matter  quietly  and  philoso- 
phically. If  your  wife  is  a  sensible  woman,  she  will  not  be  jealous 
of  your  exercise-taking  propensities.  It  is  the  nations  who  do  not 
lovo  those  things  that  make  the  women  jealous.  Means  allowing, 
you  will  be  able  to  indulge  those  tastes  at  rare  intervals,  and  you 


sharp  knife,  and  managed  to  keep  their  arms  free,  Mr.  Snake 
would  get  the  woretoitt-  If  one  happened,  ho.. 
asleep,  and  a  boa-con*tricior  then  became  familiar,  be  might  SO 
have  wound  himself  round  arms  and  body  as  to  prevent  a  knife 
from  being  used.  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  have  power  sufficient 
I  b  any  man  to  death  in  a  few  seconds,  did  thev  once  get 
themselves  comfortably  settled  round  hii  ribs ;  hut  I  DCrer  heard 
of  such  a  case  during  nay  residence  at  Natal,  although  I  d 
every  inquiry  from  the  Kaffirs.  Formerly  there  was  ft  gnat  deal 
of  HUpcrbtition  among  the  Kaffirs  with  regard  to  thin  make,  and  a 
person  who  killed  one  ha/1  to  go  through  a  quarantine  of  purify- 
ing; now,  however,  tho  Kaffirs  do  not  seem  to  'are  much  about 
them.  I  saw  an  old  fellow  near  the  Umbalo  River  pinning  a  Large 
bos  constrictor  to  the  ground  with  several  assagies,  to  prevent  iu 
wriggling  ;  be  had  about  a  dozen  different  one*  Stock  into  it*  body, 
Bod  seemed  to  think  a  few  more  would  do  no  barm.     He  told  DM 

that  tin-  make  *cas  a  great  rascal,  and  had  killed  a  calf  of  bis  wrae 
time  before;  that  he  hod  long  watched  the  opportunity  of  catching 

it  out  of  its  hole,  and  at  last  found  it  so,  when  a  in 
Otfle  yards  ended  in  the   Kaffir  wtsagying  the  veal  eater. — Sport- 
ing SCOM  among  the  Knfjiri  of  South  Ajhca* 


MATRIMONY  AND  CELIBACY. 

In  Blackwood's  Magazine,  there  is  a  clever  and  amusing  dia- 
logue on  the  comparative  advantages  of  married  and  single  life. 
"  Coelebs :  After  all,  do  you  not  think  that  the  advantages  of 
bachelorhood  arc  underrated,  and  those  of  matrimony  overrated  ? 
A  bachelor  is  self-contained,  independent,  compact.  Ho  can  go 
anywhere,  or  do  anything.  Ho  can  undergo  no  great  misfortunes 
or  troubles.  Nothing  can  much  hurt  him.  If  he  loses  all  his 
money,  he  has  only  his  own  mouth  to  fill  by  his  labor ;  and  if  bo 
is  a  college  fellow,  alma  mater  still  takes  care  of  him.  He  is 
always  sure  of  a  knife  and  fork  when  he  is  out  of  work  ;  whereas 
the  anxieties  of  a  married  man  are  increased  in  proportion  to  tho 
number  of  his  family. — Celsus:  Truo  to  a  certain  extent.  But 
we  cannot  live  our  lives  twice  over.  There  are  certain  things  en- 
joined by  nature  to  he  done  at  certain  times  of  life,  and  he  who 
disobeys  the  dictates  of  nature  is  sure  to  have  to  pay  for  it  sooner 
or  later.  For  instance,  I  am  just  your  age.  I  married  at  thirty, 
which  was  by  no  means  unreasonably  early.  I  have  had  great 
troubles,  but  I  would  not  change  with  you.  For  I  have  also  en- 
joyed hours  of  happiness,  that  are  worth  years  of  an  opium-suck- 
ing, lotus-eating  life,  such  as  you  have  led.  Men  of  books  are 
worth  little  unless  they  have  sympathies  with  men.  And  no  man 
can  sympathize  with  others  who  cuts  himself  off  from  all  tho 
stronger  feelings  of  his  kind,  Monks  have  been  learned  men,  but 
their  learning  is  as  dry  as  a  chip.     There  is  nothing  in  all  they 
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will  be  able  to  enjoy  the  recollection  of  them  for  the  rest  of  your 
time.  Tho  occasional  holiday  is  sweeter  than  constant  leisure,  as 
sleep  after  work  is  sweeter  than  perpetually  lying  in  bed.  For 
my  part,  I  always  laid  down  in  my  early  youth  these  objects  as 
necessary  to  my  happiness — a  good  dog,  a  good  horse,  and  a  good 
wife.  I  have  possessed  them  all  to  my  heart's  content  at  differ- 
ent points  of  my  career.  This  is  better  than  not  having  had  them 
at  all,  or  having  them  not  so  good,  but  simultaneously.  I  have 
done  most  of  tho  things  that  moneyed  men  do,  hnt  not  all  at  the 
same  time  ;  and  time,  as  the  great  Kant  of  Konigsberg  Fays,  has 
no  real  existence,  but  is  a  mere  form  iu  which,  noientes  vjiuites,  wo 
pack  up  our  ideas." 


POWER  OF  A  BOA-CONSTRICTOR. 

His  mode  of  attack  gave  mo  an  insight  into  the  method  by 
which  this  species  of  snake  destroys  animals.  The  teeth  of  the 
boa-constrictor  being  long,  bent,  and  turned  back,  something  in  a 
fish-hook  shape,  the  snakes  dart  out  and  seize  hold  of  their  prey. 
Then  drawing  their  heads  back,  again,  they  pull  the  animal  to  the 
ground  at  once,  and  coiling  round  it,  commence  the  crushing  pro- 
cess. This  power  of  squeeziug  must  be  enormous.  On  attempt- 
ing to  skin  this  animal,  the  muscles  inside  had  tho  appearance  of 
strings  of  rope  extending  from  the  head  to  the  tail ;  these  he 
seemed  to  have  the  power  of  contracting  or  extending,  so  that  a 
part  that  might  be  three  feet  long,  as  ho  coiled  himself  around  your 
body,  could  bo  instantly  reduced  to  about  a  foot,  by  this  means 
giving  any  one  in  his  embrace  a  very  tolerable  squeeze.  I  have 
before  remarked  that  these  snakes  are  not  considered  dangerous 
to  man,  as  they  are  not  poisonous ;  and  if  those  attacked  had  a 


BEAUTIFUL  HANDS. 

As  a  young  friend  was  standing  with  us,  noticing  the  pedes- 
trians on  tho  sidewalk,  a  very  stylish  and  elegant  L'irl  passed  uj. 

"  What  beautiful  hands  Miss lias  !"  exclaimed  our  friend. 

"  What  mokes  them  beautiful?" 

"  \y\ty,  they  arc  small,  white,  t-oli 
and  exquisitely  shaped.  The  lin- 
gers taper  down  most  delicately, 
and  there  is  a  roseate  blush  ou  the 
finger-iuiils  that  no  artist  rould 
imitate. " 

"Is  that  nil  that  constitutes  the 
beauty  of  the  hand  ?  Is  not  some- 
thing more  to  l*e  included  in  your 
catalogue  of  beauty  which  you  have 
not  enumerated  to  make  the  hand 
desirable?" 

"  What  more  would  you  have  ?" 
"Are  they  charitabU  bonds  ?  Have 
they  ever  fed  the  poor  !  Have  they 
ever  carried  the  necessities  of  life  to 
the  widow  and  the  orphan  '.  Has 
their  soft  touch  ever  soothed  the 
irritation  of  sickness,  and  calmed 
the  agonies  of  pain  ?  Do  the  poor 
bless  those  rosy-tipped  fingers  as 
their  want*  are  supplied  by  them  ? 

"Are  they  useful  hands?  Have 
they  been  taught  that  the  world  is 
not  a  play-ground,  or  a  theatre  of 
display,  or  a  mere  lounging  place  ? 
Do  those  delicate  hands  ever  labor? 
Are  they  ever  employed  about  the 
domestic  duties  of  life — the  homely, 
ordinary  employments  of  the  house- 
hold ?  Or  does  the  owner  leave  all 
that  to  her  mother,  while  she  nour- 
ishes her  delicate  hands  in  idleness? 
"Are  they  modest  hands  ?  Will 
they  perform  their  charities  or  their 
duties  without  vanity  ?  Or  do  they 
pander  to  the  pride  of  their  owner 
by  their  delicacy  and  beauty?  Does 
she  think  more  of  their  display  than 
of  the  improvement  of  her  intellect 
and  character?  Had  she  rather  bo 
called  'the  girl  with  the  beautiful 
hands/  than  to  receive  any  other 
praise  for  excellency  of  conduct  or 
character? 

"Are  they  humble  hands  ?  Will 
their  owner  extend  them  to  grasp 
the  hard  hand  of  that  old  school- 
fellow who  sat  at  the  same  desk  with 
her  and  on  the  same  recitation  bench, 
but  who  now  must  earn  her  living 
by  her  labor  ?  Or  will  they  remain 
concealed,  in  their  exclusiveness,  in 
her  aristocratic  muff*,  as  she  sweeps 
by  her  former  companion? 

"Are  thev  religious  hands?  Are 
they  ever  clasped  in  prayer  or  ele- 
vated in  praise?  Does  she  remem- 
ber the  God  who  has  made  her  to 
differ  from  so  many  of  her  sex,  and 
devote  her  mind,  her  heart,  her 
hands,  to  his  service?  Does  she  try 
to  imitate  her  Saviour  by  going 
about  doing  good?  Or  are  her 
bands  too  delicate,  too  beautiful,  to 
be  employed  in  good  works  ? 

"  These  are  qualities  that  make 
the  hand  a  beautiful  one,  in  my  es- 
timation. There  is  an  amaranthine 
loveliness  in  such  hands  superior  to 
the  tapering  sleuderness  of  the  fin- 
gers or  the  roseato  hue  of  the  nails." 

"Poh,  poh  !  von  treat  this  subject  too  seriously.  Besides,  you 
forget  the  most  valuable  particular  to  a  young  man  like  me.  11  dl 
she  cheerfully  give  me  that  Itand  to  keep  ?" — Hartford  Courant. 

ORIGINAL  LETTER  FROM  GENERAL  JACKSON. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  an  original  autograph  letter  by 
Andrew  Jackson,  in  tho  collection  of  Mr,  H.  W.  D-  Bryant,  of 
Boston  :  "  HEamiASE.  August  24, 1833. 

"  Dear  Sir  :— I  thank  you  kindly  for  the  perusal  of  your  pious 
uncle's  letter,  which  you  were  good' enough  to  enclose  for  my  pe- 
rusal. Should  you  live  to  see  this  pious  divine,  your  uncle,  present 
him  mv  kind  regards  with  mv  prayers  for  a  long-continued  life  of 
usefulness  and  a  happy  immortality.  Say  to  him  I  would  long 
since  have  made  this  solemn  public  dedication  to  Almighty  God, 
but  knowing  the  wretchedness  of  this  world,  and  how  prone  many 
are  to  evil,  that  the  scoffer  of  religion  would  have  cried  outhypo- 
crisy — lie  has  joined  the  church  for  political  effect,  I  thought  it  best 
to  postpone  this  public  act  until  my  retirement  to  the  shades  of 
private  life,  when  no  false  imputations  could  be  made  that  might 
be  injurious  to  religion.  Please  say  to  him  I  well  remember  the 
pleasure  I  had  of  taking  him  by  the*  hand  and  receiving  his  kind 
benediction,  for  which  I  was  grateful.  It  would  give  me  pleasure 
now  in  retirement  to  receive  and  shake  him  by  the  hand.  Present 
our  kind  regards  to  your  amiable  family,  and  receive  for  yourself 
our  best  wishes.     I  remain  very  respectfully 

"  Yours,  etc.,  Andrew  Jackson. 

"P.  S. — I  am  so  much  debilitated  I  can  scarcely  wield  my  pen. 

"  To  Dr.  Lawrence.  A.  J." 
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—  OR,  THE  — 

OARSMAN    OF    LAKE    POWTCHARTRAIN. 
A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

DT   MRS.    0.   F.    GERRY. 


"Hist  !  I  hear  a  sound  I"  muttered  Cassio,  the  quadroon, draw- 
ing close  to  tho  sido  ot  her  new  mistress. 

"No.no,  you  don't,  girl/'  was  the  quick  roply ;  "  you  aro  nerv- 
ous to-night,  and  this  is  but  ono  of  your  idle  fancies." 
The  elavo  shook  her  head. 

** I'm  not  apt  to  bo  deceived,  missis,"  sho  said,  firmly  ;  "my 
hearing  is  quick  as  an  Indian's.  I  tell  you  somobody  is  near. 
Hark!    What  was  that  ?" 

"O,  only  a  water-fowl  dipping  his  wing  in  tho  lake!  Tho 
neighborhood  is  usually  quiet  at  this  late  hour,  for  none  save 
thoso  who  havo  a  gnawing  grief  to  make  them  wakeful  and  rest- 
less, wish  to  come  abroad."  And  tho  vein  of  sadness  which 
trembled  through  the  speaker's  rich  voice  told  that  her  thoughts 
were  busy  with  painful  memories — memories  which  had  come 
thronging  up  like  a  long  procession  of  spectres  from  somo  deep, 
cold  gravo  in  her  heart. 

Tho  two  stood  together  on  the  verge  of  Lake  Pontchartrnin. 
At  tho  period  of  which  I  write,  it  was  a  wildly  beautiful  place. 
Green  tangles  of  Tines,  dark  cypress  boughs,  draped  with  heavy 
festoons  of  southern  moss,  and  the  thick  shrubbery  of  the  Indian 
fir*  formed  a  leafy  solitude  on  this  part  of  tho  shore,  seldom  fre- 
quented except  by  shy  birds  and  now  and  then  a  stray  deer;  and 
so  it  is  no  wonder  tho  lady  did  not  credit  tho  declaration  of  her 
slave. 

"  There,  there,  there  it  is  again  I"  whispered  Cassie,  after  a 
brief  silence ;  and  for  a  few  moments  she  and  her  companion 
listened  intently. 

There  could  not  have  been  a  greater  contrast  than  that  between 
them  as  they  3tood  there.  Both  were  young,  and  Camille,  tho 
mistress,  was  fair  as  a  poet's  dream.  She  was  tall  and  exquisitely 
proportioned,  with  a  pale,  proud  face,  a  pair  of  sad  brown  eyes, 
and  a  profusion  of  auburn  tresses,  gathered  in  a  careless  fashion 
at  tho  back  of  her  head.  Her  deep  mourning  robe,  with  the  flow- 
ing veil  arranged  in  the  Spanish  fashion,  accorded  well  with  the 
melancholy  expression  of  her  countenance  and  enhanced  her 
statuesque  loveliness. 

Cassie,  the  Quadroon,  had  rod,  ripe  lips,  wavy  lengths  of  mid- 
night hair,  and  great,  black,  passionate  eyes,  but  there  all  claims 
to  beauty  ceased.  Her  dark  face  had  none  of  the  delicate  chisel- 
ling which  rendered  Camille  so  classic ;  her  figure  had  neither 
symmetry  nor  grace;  the  Quadroon  was  partially  deformed. 
With  her  bright  plaid  frock,  her  crimson  turban,  and  the  long, 
blood-red  ear-drops  which  twinkled  with  every  movement  of  her 
restless  little  head,  sho  seemed  as  grotesque  a  creature  as  ever 
walked  the  earth. 

"Are  you  satisfied  that  I  was  right,  missis  ?"  she  asked  at 
length,  turning  to  the  lady. 

"  Yes,  Cassie ;  I  shan't  dispute  yon  again  in  such  a  matter." 
Both  had  heard  the  plash,  plash,  plash  of  an  oar,  and  now  they 
pressed  eagerly  forward,  and  parting  the  net-work  of  vines,  gazed 
out  upon  the  lake.  A  quaintly-shaped  boat,  with  a  single  occu- 
pant, was  drifting  over  the  tranquil  waters.  The  solitary  oars- 
man was  wrapped  in  a  loose  cloak,  aud  his  face  was  kept  in  shad- 
ow by  the  broad  brim  of  his  slouched  hat.  Who  could  he  be  ? 
Why  was  ho  there,  at  that  late  hour  ?  These  mental  queries  ab- 
sorbed Camille  for  a  time ;  but  gradually  she  became  aware  that 
the  slight,  brown  fingers  of  the  Quadroon  were  tightening  nerv- 
ously round  her  hand,  and  she  turned  toward  her.  Great  heavens  ! 
what  had  sent  such  a  feverish  glow  to  her  usually  haggard  cheek, 
kindled  so  terrible  a  fire  in  those  weird  eyes,  and  made  every 
nerve  of  the  deformed  frame  thrill  so  wildly? 

"What  is  the  matter,  Cassie  ?"  she  asked,  in  a  low  tone. 
"Matter,  missis?     0,  nothing,    nothing!"     And  tho  answer 
was  given  with  a  quick,  sharp   articulation,   as   if  every  word 
aroused  a  bitter  pang. 

"  But  you  tremble,"  said  Camille.     "  Your  hands  aro  liko  ice." 
"  It  grows  cool  here  by  the  lake,  missis  ;  that's  all." 
"And  so  you  want  to  go  in,  don't  you?" 

"0,  yes,  yes!  Let  me  get  away  from  this  spot.  And  you, 
Miss  Camille,  aint  you  tired  enough  to  go  into  the  house  too  ?" 

"No,  I  wish  to  watch  the  oarsman  yonder.  I'll  stay  awhile 
longer,  Cassie." 

"  Don't,  missis  !"  pleaded  tho  Quadroon,  with  a  vehement  ges- 
ture; "no  good  can  come  of  watching  that  man." 
"  Why,  do  y.ou  know  him,  girl?" 

The  question  seemed  to  strike  some  long  and  painfully  strung 
chord  of  Cassie's  heart.  For  an  instant  a  perfect  storm  of  pas- 
sion mirrored  itself  in  her  dark  face,  mid  the  misshapen  figure 
writhed  as  if  in  anguish ;  then  she  regained  her  self-control,  and 
replied  with  assumed  carelessness  : 

"  Know  him  ?  How  should  I  know  anything  about  him  ?" 
And  she  laughed  a  strange,  hollow  laugh. 

At  that  moment  another  sound,  a  strain  of  music,  fell  softly  on 
their  ears.  Nearer  and  nearer  it  came,  till  they  could  distinguish 
the  tinkling  of  a  guitar,  and  then  a  sweet,  female  voice,  singing 
some  old  Scotch  air.  Again  Camille  and  the  Quadroon  pressed 
to  the  water's  edgo.  Tho  quaint  boat,  with  tho  single  oarsman, 
was  almost  out  of  sight,  and  this  melody  gushed  from  a  hand- 
some ploasurc  burgo,  with  snow-white  sails,  and  azure  pennon, 
and  a  slave  in  livery  at  the  helm.  On,  on,  on  it  danced  over  tho 
moonUt  lake,  aud  more  and  more  distinctly  the  two  listening  wo- 


men could  hear  that  witching  music.  At  first,  Cainillo's  manner 
betrayed  nothing  beyond  an  idlo  curiosity,  but  when  a  manly 
voico,  rich  and  clear  as  a  buglc-tono,  joined  in  tho  refrain  of  tho 
ballad,  she  started  as  if  a  thunderbolt  had  come  crashing  through 
tho  tranquil  sky. 

"  His  voice,  his,  Vincent's  1"  she  muttered.  "  I  can  never  hear 
it  unmoved,  if  I  live  threescore  years!  What  fato  sent  him 
across  my  path,  when  I  was  beginning  to  grow  accustomed  to  my 
utter  desolation?"  And  sho  leaned  forward,  her  palo  faco  all 
aglow. 

The  barge  was  now  close  by,  drifting  along  so  near  tho  shore 
that  Camille  could  easily  Bee  what  was  passing  within.  Among 
the  luxurious  crimson  cushions  heaped  about  the  stern,  sat  a  lady. 
With  her  superbly  moulded  figure,  her  dark  and  brilliantface,  and 
the  Oriental  splendor  of  her  costume,  she  reminded  Camille  of 
that  royal  Circe,  who,  in  an  ago  long  since  gone  by,  used  to  glide 
over  tho  waters  of  the  Nile  in  her  gorgeous  state-barges.  The 
Egyptian  Cleopatra  could  boast  of  having  an  Anthony  at  her  feet, 
and  beside  this  peerless  beauty  of  the  South  stood  a  man  of  most 
commanding  presence.  The  lady  was  singing  alone  now,  while 
ho  bent  toward  her  as  if  to  catch  her  lightest  tones,  and  as  he 
listened,  there  was  a  smile  of  rare  sweetness  on  his  haughty  lip. 

"  He  is  happy;  he  forgets  ;  why  cannot  I?"  said  Camille,  bit- 
terly. "  I  will  yet;  I  will  not  break  my  heart  for  one  so  false  !" 
And  she  drew  back,  the  old  pallor  on  her  cheek,  the  large  eyes 
more  mournful  than  ever,  and  a  strangely  resolute  expression  hov- 
ering about  her  mouth. 

" Please,  missis,  who  is  that  woman?"  whispered  the  favored 
slave. 

"  Pauline  Lamottc,  a  widow,  and  heiress  to  an  immenso  for- 
tune. I  thought  her  on  her  great  Florida  plantation,  and  don't 
know  how  she  came  here." 

"And  the  gentleman,  missis  ?" 

"  Vincent  Lysle,  Cassie."  And  now  the  words  wero  literally 
gasped  out. 

"  He's  a  noble  looking  man,"  continued  the  Quadroon. 
"Yes;  but  his  faco  belies  him.  Girl,  a  falser  heart  does  not 
beat  in  all  this  wide,  cold,  pitiless  world!  There,  ask  no  more. 
I  am  ready  to  go  in.  I  am  as  anxious  to  get  away  from  this 
place  as  you  can  be.  The  air  of  the  lake-shore  chills  me  like  the 
winter  wind." 

Again  the  slave's  clasp  of  her  hand  tightened,  and  in  silence 
they  trod  the  narrow  path  that  led  through  the  long,  dewy  grass 
and  clumps  ot  holly  bushes  to  a  large,  gloomy  old  house,  two- 
thirds  of  a  mile  perhaps  from  Lake  Pontchartrain.  As  they 
passed  through  the  crumbling  gateway,  three  men  loitering  near, 
turned  to  gaze  at  them,  and  one  moved  the  lantern  he  held  so  that 
its  light  flashed  full  upon  them. 

"  Ha !"  he  exclaimed,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  the  women, 
"  there  goes  the  new  tenant  of  the  Lindell  Place.  She  must  have 
some  good  reason  for  liking  solitude,  or  sho  wouldn't  stay  cooped 
up  in  that  den." 

A  boisterous  laugh  greeted  this  remark,  and  thus  encouraged, 
the  speaker  went  on  :  % 

"  I'm  sure  she  can't  blame  the  country-folks  if  they  do  regard 
her  a3  a  suspicious  person,  for  sho  wont  have  any  society  but  that 
superannuated  old  Jake  and  the  deformed  Quadroon,  who  follows 
her  like  a  shadow,  and  a  few  visitors  nobody  else  knows — people 
that  seem  just  about  as  mysterious  as  she." 

Camille's  cheek  burned,  the  cloud  on  her  brow  deepened,  and 
quick  tears  sprang  to  her  eyes.  While  those  rude  men  walked  off, 
chuckling  over  the  blow  they  had  dealt,  she  and  Cassie  darted 
into  the  house.  In  the  verandah  Camille  paused,  and  dismissing 
Cassie,  paced  to  and  fro,  absorbed  in  bitter  thought.  But  sud- 
denly a  loud  rustling  in  the  rose  thickets  outside  startled  her  from 
her  musing,  and  with  the  thought  that  somo  inquisitive  neighbor 
had  invaded  her  territory,  she  hastened  in.  Her  step  was  un- 
steady as  she  glided  through  the  dilapidated  old  mansion.  Never 
had  it  seemed  so  lonely  as  then.  The  great,  bare  chambers,  damp 
with  mould,  festooned  with  cobwebs,  and  lighted  only  by  the  stray 
moonbeams,  which  had  crept  through  the  rank  vines  that  shaded 
the  lattice,  made  tho  place  dismal  as  a  graveyard.  The  rising 
wind  wailed  out  strange  music  us  it  swept  round  the  dwelling,  and 
the  boding  hoot  of  an  owl  came  dolefully  through  the  gloom. 
More  than  once  during  the  unquiet  walk  of  her  mistress,  Cassie 
cautiously  opened  some  door  and  peered  out  upon  her.  At 
length  she  ventured  to  her  side,  and  said  hesitatingly  : 

"It  grows  late,  Miss  Camille;  you  ought  to  be  in  bed;  you 
need  rest." 

"  There  is  no  rest  for  such  weary  one3  as  I  am,  Cassie,"  replied 
her  mistress,  sorrowfully.  "  God  knows  I  have  sought  it.  I  came 
here  to  find  it,  but  in  vain." 

A  profound  silence  followed,  during  which  the  slave  stood  gaz- 
ing at  the  fair  woman  before  her  as  if  she  would  read  her  very 
thoughts. 

"  Missis,"  she  finally  said,  in  tones  husky  with  suppressed  emo- 
tion, "  we  can't  get  away  from  trouble  if  we  wander  up  and  down 
the  earth  all  our  days." 

"And  so  you  have  learned  this  too,  Cassie,"  rejoined  Camille. 
"Learned  it?     0,  my  God  !  hasn't  the  lesson  been  branded 
into  my  soul  as  if  with  a  hot  iron.     Missis,  you  can't  tell  poor 
Cass  anything  about  the  weary!" 

As  she  spoke,  her  eyes  burned,  and  her  dark  face  crimsoned. 
Camille  grasped  her  hand,  and  standing  there  together,  the  lady 
gifted  with  beauty  and  grace,  and  the  girl  so  pitiably  deformed, 
felt  that  they  wero  akin,  that  between  them  had  risen  a  bond  of 
sympathy. 

"Cassie,"  continued  Camille,  after  a  slight  hesitancy,  "when 
I  stood  by  tho  lako  and  saw  Vincent  Lysle  paying  such  homage 
to   Pauline,  I  resolved  that  I  would  teach  myself  to  forget,     I 


must  begin  (he  task  to-night.  Why  should  I  bo  sleepless  becauso 
lie  is  basking  in  her  smiles  ?  I  am  going  to  my  room,  girl ;  come 
and  undress  me,  for  I  shall  try  to  rest." 

All  this  was  said  in  high  excitement ;  and  when  Cassie  shook 
up  tho  soft  pillows  for  that  aching  head  and  drew  the  gauzy  cur- 
tains around  the  couch,  sho  knew  every  nervo  of  tho  young  girl's 
frame  was  thrilling  with  acute  anguish.  Her  usual  duties  per- 
formed, the  Quadroon  stole  into  hor  own  little  chamber,  adjoining 
tho  one  occupied  by  her  mistress.  As  she  set  the  lamp  on  tho 
bureau,  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  face  aud  figure  in  tho  old- 
fashioned  looking-glass.  "Ah!"  she  muttered,  "troublo  comes 
alike  to  her  in  her  beauty,  and  me,  a  poor  deformed  creature  !" 
And  flinging  herself  down  on  the  low,  white-draped  bed,  she  burst 
into  a  passion  of  tears.  Thus  sho  lay  a  half  hour  perhaps,  then 
her  quick  ear  caught  a  sound.  She  sprang  to  hor  feet,  all  her 
senses  prcternatu rally  alive,  and  hurried  to  the  unveiled  window. 
It  was  open,  and  she  could  distinctly  hear  a  step,  firm  but  cau- 
tious. That  well-known  step — the  blood  mounted  to  her  very 
temples,  as  she  bent  forward  anxious  and  expectant,  listening  to 
its  approach.  As  she  stood  there,  the  light  on  the  bureau  fully 
revealed  her  to  a  man  concealed  among  the  shadows  below.  Tho 
next  moment  a  bow-string  twanged  beneath,  and  an  arrow  came 
speeding  through  the  casement  and  fell  at  her  feet.  She  stooped 
to  pick  it  up,  and  as  she  did  so  perceived  that  a  bit  of  paper  had 
been  fastened  to  the  barb.     She  tore  it  off,  and  read  as  follows : 


Cassie, — I  have  come  into  the  neighborhood  for  the  express 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  one  absorbing  scheme  Qf  my  life. 
Never  did  I  need  a  faithful  ally  more  than  at  present,  and  such,  I 
trust,  I  shall  still  find  in  you.  As  soon  as  you  can  steal  away  un- 
observed, meet  me  under  the  great  pine  yonder.  Do  not  fail  mo, 
for  ere  I  sleep  I  must  know  something  of  my  prospects — some- 
thing you  can  tell.  Curtice  Ruthven." 

Cassie  read  this  note  thrice,  the  glow  on  her  dusky  cheek  deep- 
ening with  every  perusal. 

"  Good  heavens  !"  she  muttered,  "  he  bids  me  come  and  go,  as 
if  it  would  be  a  light  thing  for  me  to  see  him  wooing  another ! 
Well,  well,  shall  I  obey  him  ?  Shall  I  be  drawn  any  farther  into 
a  plot  against  Camille,  for  do  I  not  know  that  it  wouldn't  be  for 
her  peace  to  marry  him,  that  he  is  not  capable  of  a  deep,  abiding 
love?'' 

She  paused,  irresolute,  the  paper  yet  trembling  in  her  grasp. 
"  Cassie,   Cassie,"  called  a  manly  voice  just  beneath  the  win- 
dow, and  she  leaned  out. 

"  Remember  your  promise,  Cassie,"  continued  the  same  speak- 
er ;  "  you  would  not  break  your  word,  I  am  sure." 

"I  did  promise  to  help  him,"  faltered  the  slave,  drawing  back 
into  the  chamber ;  "  but  I  was  half  wild  with  agony  at  the  time. 
I  knew  he  could  never  love  me,  with  my  ugly  shape,  but  I  thought 
I  hated  her,  this  fair  Camille,  because  he  had  resolved  to  make 
her  his  bride.  I  pictured  her  to  myself  a  happy  creature,  but 
God  knows  I  have  found  her  as  wretched  as  I  am.  Can  I  betray 
her?" 

Once  more  sho  stopped  in  her  rapid  enunciations ;  but  again 
the  low,  persuasive  voico  of  Curtice  Ruthven  came  up  to  her  car. 
"  I  find  I  was  mistaken  in  you,"  he  said,  reproachfully.    "  You 
aro  no  longer  my  friend." 
At  this  the  girl  started. 

"  Curtice,"  she  murmured,  again  leaning  from  the  icasement, 
"I  will  come." 

Quick  as  thought,  she  folded  a  shawl  about  her,  and  stole  along 
the  dim  gallery  and  down  tho  broad  staircase  to  the  door.  In  an- 
other instant  she  was  in  the  open  air,  flying  toward  the  great  pine, 
under  which  she  was  to  keep  a  tryst  with  Ruthven.  He  was  al- 
ready there,  and  advanced  to  meet  her  as  she  approached  with  an 
eagerness  that  showed  how  deeply  interested  he  was  in  the  matter 
which  had  brought  them  together. 

"Faithful  girl!"  he  exclaimed,  taking  her  hand  and  drawing 
her  within  the  shade  of  the  broad  boughs.     "T  could  hardly  be- 
lieve that  you  would  fail  to  come.     But  I  suppose  my  presence 
here  now  rather  astonishes  you." 
"No,  0,  no !" 

"  Why  ?     I  hadn't  apprised  you  of  my  intended  visit." 
"  And  yet  I  knew  you  were  near." 

"  You  haven't  added  tho  gift  of  second  sight  to  all  your  other 
attainments  have  you  ?" 

"  No  ;  but  an  hour  or  two  ago  my  mistress  and  I  went  down  to 
the  lake-shore,  and  saw  a  solitary  oarsman  rowing  about  on  the 
waters.  I  knew  the  little  shallop  was  yours,  aud  felt  certain  the 
man  in  it  was  Curtice  Ruthven." 

"And  Camille,"  interposed  her  companion,  earnestly,  "you 
said  she  was  with  you,  I  believe." 
"  Yes." 

"  And  what  could  have  sent  her  out  at  so  late  an  hour?" 
"  A  heavy  heart,  I  suppose." 

Ruthven  looked  searchingly  into  the  slave-girl's  face. 
"  You  mean  to  hint  then,"  he  resumed,  "that  Camille  is  still 
pining  over  a  broken  love-dream." 

"  I  know  she  is  very  wretched,"  said  Cassie.     "  The  mere  sight 
of  him  and  his  lady-love  to-night  almost  overcame  her." 
Ruthven  gave  a  sudden  start. 

"What,"  he  muttered,  "  Vincent  Lysle  hasn't  found  his  way 
into  this  neighborhood,  has  he?" 
"  So  it  seems.     She  told  me  it  was  he." 
"When  did  he  come?" 

"  That  I  can't  tell.    He  hasn't  been  here  long,  if  he  had  we 
should  have  seen  him  before." 
"  And  how  did  they  meet?" 

"  Why,  we  were  down  by  the  lake-side,  when  a  handsome  boat 
camo  by.  A  lady  ray  mistress  called  Pauline  Lamotte,  Lysle,  and 
the  slave  at  the  helm,  were  the  only  persons  in  it." 
"And  how  did  he  appear  when  he  saw  Camille?" 
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"lie  didn't  see  her,  forwewero  screened  by  the  vines  round 
the  shore." 
Ruthven  began  to  breathe  more  freely. 

"That  is  fortunate,"  he  niuttered.  "But  I  find  Unit  I  have 
come  hither  none  tou  soon,  I  shall  havo  my  hands  full  (pr  awhile, 
and  yoUj  Cassie,  must  bo  a  spy  for  mo  in  my  absence.  They  must 
not  meet  again  till  1  sec  lit  to  havo  them." 
The  Quadroon  made  no  reply,  and  Ruth  von  went  on  : 
"  List,  girl.  Like  u  skilful  general  1  have  laid  out  my  plana 
for  future  action.  You  are  aware  that  Camilla  (Joou  no(  know  mc, 
but  1  Imve  Long  watched  her  and  studied  her  character  from  a  dis» 
tanco.  Thero  is  a  vein  of  romance  in  her  nature,  and  I  shall  up- 
proueh  her  in  a  romantic  way.  So  do  not  ho  surprisod  if  during 
the  next  three  months  you  often  hear  Curtice  Kuthven  serenading 
your  young  mistress,  nee  him  acting  tho  love-stricken  gallant  to 
perfection.  And  now  good-night.  Perhaps  Camillo  muy  want 
you.  Henicmber — ho  true  to  uao,  und  no  small  reward  ahull  be 
yours." 

Tho  Quadroon  girl  dared  not  trust  herself  to  speak  ;  sho  bowed 
and  darted  away  like  a  bird  upon  tho  wing.  When  sho  had 
readied  tho  threshold,  sho  stopped  and  looked  yearningly  buck  at 
Ruthven  for  an  instant,  and  then  stole  with  wary  footsteps  to  her 
chamber.  Sho  had  scarcely  reached  it  when  the  thrill  of  guitar- 
strings  stole  to  her  car,  and  a  sweet  prelude  gushed  out  on  tho 
summer  air. 

"  Cussie,"  called  her  mistress  from  tho  next  room ;  and  sho 
hurried  to  answer  the  summons. 

Cumille  had  sprung  up  in  bed,  her  check  flushed,  her  eyes  kind- 
ling like  stars  in  tho  shadow  of  their  drooping  lashes. 

"  Lodk  here,  Cassie,"  sho  said,  eagerly  ;  "  I  havo  been  dream- 
ing that  Vincent  Lyslo  was  serenading  mo  as  ho  used  to  of  old, 
when  I  was  a  happy  girl,  and  now  the  dream  seems  merged  in  a 
pleasant  reality.  There  is  some  ono  playing  a  guitar  under  the 
window.     Bo  you  think  it  can  bo  ho,  Cassie  ?" 

Tho  slave  was  at  a  loss  for  an  answor ;  but  fortunately  Camillo 
did  not  need  one. 

"  Hand  mc  my  dressing-gown,"  she  cried  ;  and  springing  to  tho 
floor,  sho  wrapped  the  robe  about  her  and  hurried  to  the  casement 
in  a  perfect  fever  of  excitement. 

At  that  moment  a  rich  tenor  voico  joined  in  the  strain.  It  was 
pitiful  to  seo  tho  look  of  disappointment  which  settled  over  Ca- 
mille's  face  as  she  heard  it. 

"  It  is  not  Vincent's,  Cassie,"  she  gasped,  "  not  tho  same  that 
blended  with  Paulino  Lamotte's  on  the  lake.  I  was  foolish  to 
deceive  myself  into  such  a  belief."  And  so  Curtice  Ruthven's 
first  serenade  was  utterly  wasted  on  poor  Camille. 

A  fortnight  had  gono  by  since  the  events  wc  have  just  boon  nar- 
rating, and  tho  oarsman  of  Lake  Pontchartrain  was  no  longer  a 
stranger  to  Camillo.  Every  night  ho  had  sung  beneath  her  win- 
dow, and  day  after  day  had  followed  her  with  tho  most  respectful 
homage.  He  soon  found  somo  pretext  for  speaking  to  her,  and 
in  spite  of  her  real  indifference  to  new  suitors,  managed  to  charm 
her  by  his  varied  conversation  and  his  graceful  ease  of  manner. 
Ruthven  was  a  remarkably  handsome  man,  with  a  high,  pale  brow, 
shaded  by  waves  cf  chestnut  hair,  a  faultless  cast  of  features,  and 
eyes  which  could  not  only  twinkle  with  craft,  but  grow  luminous 
with  thought  and  feeling.  Such  was  tho  person  who  had  elected 
himself  as  tho  future  husband  of  tho  beautiful  but  desolate  Camille. 
And  how  was  it  with  her  during  these  two  weeks  ?  Had  tho  ro- 
mance of  Ruthven's  wooing  lent  them  a  rosy  hue  ?  No,  0,  no  ! 
An  age  of  agony  had  boen  crowded  into  these  fleeting  hours. 
Lysle's  presence  in  the  neighborhood  had  aroused  all  the  memories 
which  made  her  life  a  burden.  She  had  met  him  again  and  again 
with  that  darkly  beautiful  and  queen-like  woman,  met  him  face  to 
faco,  and  yet  they  had  passed  each  other  with  only  a  cold  staro  of 
surprise.  One  night  as  Cassie  sat  alone  in  her  room  the  door 
swung  open  and  Camillo  tottered  across  the  threshold,  her  marble 
face  wearing  an  expression  that  told  of  some  firm  resolve. 
"  Cassie,"  she  said  in  a  hollow  tone,  "  I  am  going  out." 
"  "Where,  missis  V 

"  You  shall  hear,  girl.  Old  Jake  told  me  that  Paulino  Lamotto 
had  lately  bought  a  splendid  place  in  this  neighborhood.  I  am 
going  to  find  it,  Cassie." 

"  It's  three  miles  from  here,  missis.  Tou  wont  be  so  rash  as  to 
walk  that  long  stretch." 

"Yes,  I  shall,  girl, ;  in  my  present  mood  I  would  go  on  a  pil- 
grimage to  Mecca  barefoot  to  satisfy  myself  with  regard  to  Vin- 
cont  Lysle's  lovo  for  that  woman.  I  must  see  with  my  own  eyes, 
hear  with  my  own  cars,  before  I  can  believe  him  entirely  devoted 
to  her." 

"  But  do  you  know  how  late  it  is  V  interposed  Cassie. 
•  •  Yes,  girl ;  but  I  havo  no  fear.     If  you  are  afraid,  you  may 
stay  at  home." 

No,  no,  missis,  I  will  go."  And  hand  in  hand  they  crept  forth. 
It  was  a  lonesome  road  that  into  which  the  two  women  struck, 
and  legends  said  haunted  by  prowling  desperadoes  ;  but  the  trav- 
ellers pressed  bravely  on.  Sly  rabbits  scampered  away  at  their 
approach,  and  now  and  then  a  raven  went  croaking  up  from  its 
brooding-place  on  somo  blackened  stump,  or  a  timid  deer  leaped 
farther  into  the  shadows,  but  no  human  being  crossed  their  path. 
Cassie  knew  by  the  position  of  tho  moon  and  stars  that  it  was  al- 
most midnight,  when  they  reached  a  stately  Southern  mansion, 
now  known  as  Lamotte  Hall,  and  gleaming  whito  through  clouds 
of  bloom  and  verduro.  But  late  as  it  was,  the  beautiful  widow 
and  Vincent  Lysle  were  still  promenading  the  lawn.  Crouching 
down  behind  a  leafy  parapet,  Camillo  and  her  slave  watched  the 
pair.  They  could  not  wonder  that  his  eyes  often  turned  to  the 
magnificent  creature  at  his  side.  The  rich  silken  robe  she  wore, 
tho  diamond  circlets  on  her  fine  arms  and  neck,  became  her  well ; 
the  light  in  her  dark  eyes  was  mellow  and  dreamy;  the  smile  on 


her  lip  lighted  up  her  face  into  rarcsl  beauty,  For  a  lime  after 
the  two  women  secreted  themselves  among  the  ihrubbery,  both 
Lysle  and  his  companion  were  silent  At  length,  however,  he 
said,  us  if  continuing  a  prerioa  i  conversation  : 

"I  cannot  toll  you,  Pauline,  how  this  lore  sprung  up  in  my 
haartj  bui  I  boliove  the  first  night  we  mot  it  began  to  tremble  into 
life  I  know  now  that  it  has  grown  t"  be  the  ah  orbing  piw&iou 
of  my  nature,  that  I  have  no  Bwcel  memory  which  in  not  linked 
with  it.    Its  spell  is  stronger  upon  m6  now  than  i    1 1 

Pauline  Lamotte,  woman  of  the  world  though  Bho  was,  seemed 
at  a  loss  for  or  reply ;  indeed,  she  appeared  as  coy  as  any  girl  in 
her  teens;  her  heavy  eyelids  drooped,  and  for  somo  time  she 
stood  abstractedly  making  circles,  on  the  grccn-sward  with  the  tip 
of  her  dainty  slipper. 

"  Pauline,  what  think  you  of  a  lovo  liko  mino  f"  rosumed  Lyslo, 
breaking  u  long  silence. 

"  It  would  bo  strungo  if  it  could  not  win  a  return,"  was  tho 
low  roply. 

"Come,  como,  Cassie,"  whispered  Camillo,  turning  toward  tho 
Quadroon  a  face  so  wild,  so  ghastly  that  she  started  hack  in  hor- 
ror. "  Let  us  go  homo  as  fast  as  we  can,"  sho  added  ;  "  I  can't 
bear  to  hear  or  see  more  of  this  love-making." 

With  a  bitter  smile  on  her  white  lip,  she  stole  from  hor  resting- 
placo  ;  Cussio  noiselessly  followed  her,  and  they  were  soon  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  Pauline  Lamotte's  estate. 

"  You  arc  not  strong  enough  to  walk  so  far,"  said  tho  slave, 
noticing  that  Camillc's  step  had  grown  unsteady. 

"No,  Cassie,"  she  faltered,  "I  am  weak,  weak  as  a  child." 
And  with  a  wailing  cry  she  sank  down  by  the  wayside,  hor  whole 
frame  shivering  like  an  aspen,  and  a  hot  rain  of  tears  gushing 
from  her  oyea.  Thus  she  lay  for  a  full  half  hour  ;  then  sho  dashed 
the  tears  from  her  swollen  eyelids,  muttering : 

"  They  arc  the  last  I  shall  ever  shed  for  him,  Cassie  ;  tho  weak 
sometimes  grow  strong  in  honest  pride.     I  can  go  on  now." 

As  sho  rose,  the  Quadroon  saw  that  the  tremor  of  her  limbs 
was  quite  gone,  and  once  moro  they  took  their  way  toward  tho 
Linden  Place.  Camille  did  not  utter  another  word,  but  ere  thoy 
reached  tho  old  house,  tho  keen-sighted  Cassie  marked  tho  change 
which  had  come  over  her  mistress.  Her  mouth  was  strangely 
rigid  with  some  stern  resolve  ;  the  brown  eyes  were  too  fiery  for 
tears.  The  slave  would  have  followed  her  into  her  room,  but  she 
shook  her  head  and  said,  decidedly  : 

"  I  must  be  alone  now,  girl.  When  I  need  your  attendance  I 
will  summon  you." 

At  daybreak  a  tap  at  her  door  aroused  Cassie  from  an  unquiet 
slumber.     She  opened  it,  and  met  Camille  on  the  threshold. 

"  Cassie,"  she  said,  "  I  am  going  back  into  tho  world.  I  bad 
my  reasons  for  thinking  solitude  would  bo  sweet  to  me,  but  I  havo 
found  it  n  torture.  I  can  bear  it  no  longer.  I  must  havo  some- 
thing to  do — my  heart  craves  change,  stimulus." 

The  slave  was  too  much  astonished  to  speak,  and  her  mistress 
went  on  : 

"  I  shall  break  up  my  little  establishment  hero  to-morrow." 
"  So  soon  V 

"  Yes  ;  I  only  wish  I  could  go  to-day.  I  shall  send  old  Jake 
back  to  the  mistress  of  whom  I  hired  him ;  but  you,  Cassie — I 
feel  as  if  there  were  a  strong  tie  between  us — it  will  bo  hard  to 
give  you  up.  Do  yoa  think  your  rightful  master  would  object  to 
my  taking  you  to  New  Orleans  V* 

Cassie  thought  of  Ruthven's  selfish  purpose  in  permitting  Ca- 
mille to  biro  her  of  his  agent,  and  the  blood  burned  warm  in  her 
dark  cheek. 

"  No,  missis,"  she  managed  to  falter. 

"But  perhaps  you  wouldn't  like  to  go,  Cassie,"  rejoined  Ca- 
mille, observing  the  confused  hesitation. 

"  0,  yes,  yes  !  I  had  much  rather  follow  you  than  to  be  at  the 
plantation,"  sho  said,  more  earnestly. 

Thus  the  matter  was  settled  between  them,  and  the  two  women 
were  soon  busy  in  preparations  tor  their  journey.  That  day  Cur- 
tice Ruthven  joined  them  as  they  sat  in  the  great  parlor,  and  lin- 
gered long,  talking  to  Camille  in  a  strain  that  lured  her  into  mo- 
mentary oblivion  of  her  sorrow  ;  but  though  more  social  than  was 
her  wont,  she  made  no  allusion  to  her  anticipated  departure. 
Early  in  the  evening  she  retired  to  her  room.  Cassie  watched  be- 
side her  till  sho  slept  soundly,  and  then  in  a  strangely  restless 
mood  began  to  wander  about  the  desolate  house.  Sho  had  stolen 
into  a  balcony  quite  remote  from  tho  quarter  of  thot  mansion  oc- 
cupied by  Camille,  when  a  familiar  voice  said : 
"  Cassie,  I  must  speak  with  you." 

She  glanced  down  ;  just  below  her  stood  Curtice  Ruthven. 
"Girl,"  he  resumed,  in  a  tone  of  concentrated  passion,  "you 
arc  playing  mc  false  ;  there  is  some  secret  between  you  and  Ca- 
mille."    And  a  volley  of  oaths  broke  from  his  lips. 

Cassie's  blood  chilled  in  her  veins.  How  had  he  divined  this  ? 
She  tried  to  answer  him,  but  her  tongue  seemed  palsied.  Her 
silence  only  enraged  him  the  more. 

"  No  prevarication,  you  vile  traitress  !"  he  continued.  "  I'm  a 
desperate  man,  and  shan't  scruple  to  drive  you  to  submission. 
Come,  speak  out!" 

Still  Cassio's  lips  were  sealed  ;  she  had  no  power  to  articulate 
a  word. 

"By  my  faith,  you  shall  answer!"  growled  Ruthven.  And 
the  next  moment  Cassie  heard  the  click  of  a  pistol.  She  started 
back  in  horror,  her  wild  eyes  dilating,  her  breath  coming  in  short 
and  sudden  gasps. 

"  0,  Ruthven !"  she  cried,  "  you  would  not  shoot  me." 
"  Shoot  you,  yes,  as  quick  as  I  would  a  wolf,  if  I  found  you 
had  trifled  with  mo.     And  now  are  you  ready  to  tell  me  what  is 
going  on  V 

Terrified  by  his  threats,  Cassie  again  proved  treacherous  to  her 


mistress,  and  not  only  told  that  t h<-y  were  to  leave  the  Ltndell 
Place  on  Ibe  morrow,  but  at  what  hour  they  ihonld  Mart  und  what 

route  they  should  take.      The  next  day  wf.en  the  Stag?  which  was 
bearing  Camille  and  Cassie  away  stopped  to  change  boiMI  at  an 
ion,  Curtice  Rathren,  a*  if  by  the  merest  accident,  took  a  seat 
with  them,  and  they  travelled  in  company  with  him  the  i 
the  way. 


Vincent  Lysle  sat  reading  the  morning  paper  over  his  late 
breakfast,  when  the  following  paragraph  caoghl  bit 

"  The  numerous  friends  and  admirers  of  tho  celebrated  canta- 
tricc,  Camille  Dupont,  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  she  has  re- 
turned to  the  Crescent  City,  and  will  give  a  ■eric*  of  fuur  grand 
concerts,  the  first  of  which  will  take  place  this,  Tuesday  evening. 
Wc  have  no  doubt  tho  house  will  bo  crowded  every  nitfht  of  her 
stay  among  ux,  for  it  in  rumored  that  this  will  lie  positively  her 
last  public  appearance,  as  she  is  soon  to  become  the  bride  of  a 
rising  young  lawyer  of  8*CW  Orleans.  F6r  further  particulars 
with  regard  to  the  concerts,  the  reader  is  referred  to  our  advertis- 
ing columns." 

A  bitter  smile  curled  the  proud  lip  of  Vincent  Lysle  as  he  read 
tho  above,  und  he  paid,  half  audibly  : 

"I  will  go;  I  will  go  and  see  her  once  more  ere  she  in  Mrs. 
Ruthven."  And  leaving  the  cafe,  he  mounted  hU  bono  and 
dashed  ofT  at  his  utmost  ipeexL  lie  hud  proceeded  but  a  short 
distance  when  he  met  the  beautiful  widow,  Madame  Lamo'ttc. 
She  was  seated  in  a  splendid  open  carriage,  and  slackening  his 
pace,  Lysle  rode  on  at  her  side. 

"  See,  see  the  lovers,  Vincent,"  at  length  whispered  Paulino. 

Lyslo  looked  up  ;  Camille  Dupont  and  Kuthven  wen;  just  pass- 
ing. Camillo  gave  him  a  quick  glance,  and  the  color  rose  to  her 
otherwise  marble  cheek. 

"  She  can't  meet  you  yet  without  blushing,"  said  Pauline 
Lamotto. 

"And  no  wonder,"  was  the  low  reply. 

In  another  moment  their  paths  had  again  diverged.  That 
night  the  splendid  hall  iu  which  Camille  Dupont  was  to  hold  her 
grand  concerts  was  crowded  with  the  elite  of  New  Orleans,  and 
amid  the  glare  of  light,  the  swelling  music  of  the  orchestra,  the 
glitter  of  jewels,  and  the  soft  fluttering  of  tinselled  fans,  the  canta- 
trice  came  out  to  sing.  In  her  gorgeous  robe  of  crimson  velvet, 
with  diamonds  knotted  among  the  braids  of  her  rich  hair,  and 
throbbing  on  her  breast  with  every  quick  beat  of  her  tired  heart, 
with  the  red  glow  on  her  cheek  and  the  brilliant  sparkle  in  her 
eye,  she  seemed  all  unlike  the  pale,  black-robed  hermitcss  who 
during  tho  summer  came  and  went  about  the  old  Lindell  Place. 
In  a  fever  of  excitement  sho  began  to  sing ;  for  as  she  passed  to 
her  place  upon  the  stage,  her  restless  glance  had  espied  two  figures 
among  the  throng.  These  wero  Pauline  Lamotte  and  Vincent 
Lysle. 

"  He  shall  not  know  that  I've  no  heart  to  sing  anything  in  his 
presence  save  a  wild  requiem  over  lost  hopes."  So  thought  Ca- 
mille, and  calling  her  woman's  pride  to  her  aid,  she  broke  into  a 
song  gay  and  aerial  as  that  of  a  skylark.  As  she  sang,  four  per- 
sons watched  her  intently — Lysle,  the  lady  beside  him,  Cnrtico 
Ruthven,  and  Cassie,  the  deformed  Quadroon.  It  would  havo 
been  difficult  to  interpret  the  enigma  of  the  slave's  dusk  face  as 
she  hearkened,  but  Ruthven's  lighted  up  with  a  smile  of  pride  ; 
Vincent  Lysle's  betrayed  a  painful  interest,  and  Madame  La- 
motte's wore  an  expression  it  would  have  been  hard  to  fathom. 
"When  the  air  was  finished  and  Camille  had  retired,  there  was  for 
one  moment  a  silence  like  the  lull  which  precedes  the  tempest, 
then  a  storm  of  applause  shook  the  hall  to  its  foundations. 

"  Camille!  Camille  !  Camille  !"  was  the  universal  cry.  At 
this  call,  Ruthven  disappeared  from  his  box,  and  while  the  edifice 
was  yet  ringing  with  Camille's  name,  a  corner  of  the  curtain  was 
lifted  and'he  came  forward,  leading  the  fair  cantatrice.  As  she 
stood  there,  bowing  and  smiling,  gift  after  gift  rained  about  her, 
and  she  noticed  that  Vincent  Lysle  flung  something  at  her  feet. 

When  the  concert  was  over,  and  Camille  stood  examining  tho 
presents  which  had  been  lavished  upon  her,  she  found  among 
them  a  faded  knot  of  violets,  bound  with  a  blue  ribbon.  Her  eyes 
grew  misty  with  tears  as  she  gazed  upon  them,  for  she  remembered 
a  time  when  she  bad  taken  those  now  withered  blossoms  from  her 
bosom  as  a  love-token  for  Lysle. 

"  It  is  the  last  keep-sake  he  has  retained  thus  far,"  6he  said, 
half  audibly,  "and  now  he  wishes  to  give  even  this  back.  O, 
Vincent,  Vincent !"  And  with  a  long,  lond  wail,  she  6ank  sense- 
less to  the  floor. 

The  next  morning  when  Lysle  took  the  damp  paper,  tho  first 
thing  which  attracted  his  attention  was  the  following  : 

""We  regret  to  bo  under  the  necessity  of  announcing  that  Ca- 
millo Dupont's  series  of  concerts  must  be  postponed  for  the  pres- 
ent, at  least.  Mademoiselle  Dupont  is  alarmingly  ill.  Last 
night,  after  her  triumph  at  the  ball,  she  was  stricken  down  with 
brain  fever,  and  serious  doubts  of  her  recovery  are  entertained  by 
the  physicians  in  attendance." 

A  mist  swam  before  the  young  man's  eyes  as  he  read.  "  Ca- 
mille ill !  Camille  dying !"  ho  gasped ;  "  and  I  have  boen  too, 
proud  to  ask  an  explanation  of  our  cruel  estrangement  lu  And) 
rising,  he  began  to  pace  to  and  fro  with  a  nervous  tread. 

What  Vincent  Lysle  suffered  in  that  hour  of  self-communion,  I 
have  no  power  to  describe ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  ere  the 
morning  had  gone,  he  stood  at  the  door  of  her  lodgings  asking 
admittance.  Something  in  his  mien  thrilled  Cassie's  heart  to  the 
core,  and  throwing  off  her  (ear  of  Ruthven,  she  conducted  Lysle 
to  the  darkened  chamber  abpve. 

(gGV^CLCftED   ON   PAGE   411.] 
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THE  DANISH  CLIPPER  SHIP  "CIIHBER." 

Tho  splendid  vessel  delineated  cm  this  page,  bowling  along  with 
a  strong  brcezo  on  her  quarter,  her  courses  and  topsails  distended 
with  tho  galo,  is  a  vessel  of  immenso  strength,  as  well  as  exquisito 
grace  and  symmetry.  Her  length  is  250  feet,  her  beam  42  feet, 
and  her  burdon  about  2800  tons.  Wo  take  tho  greater  pleasuro 
in  engraving  this  fine  specimen  of  naval  architecture  as  she  comes 
from  a  country  that  has  not  hitherto  put  forth  ships  of  her  class. 
The  "Cimbcr"  was  built  by  the  late  Mr.  Jorgen  Bruhn,  of  Ap- 
endaro,  in  Denmark,  on  his  extensive  establishment  near  that 
port,  and  is  constructed  throughout  of  picked  Danish  grown  oak 
— equal  to  tho  best  descriptions  of  British.  She  is  one  of  tho 
fastest  vessels  afloat,  having  made  her  ran  from  Liverpool  to  San 
Francisco  in  one  hundred  and  four  days.  There  is  scarcely  an 
object  fashioned  by  the  hnnds  of  man  more  beautiful  and  attrac- 
tive to  the  eyo  than  a  noble  ship  under  canvass,  careering  on  her 
way  like  a  race-horse.  The  landsman  views  tho  huge  fabric  with 
an  eye  of  wonder,  and  to  him  it  appears  a  strange  mystery.  But 
ho  alone  to  whom  a  sea-going  vessel  is  his  habitual  home,  enjoys 
to  tho  fullest  extent  the  contemplation  of  the  marvellous  handi- 
work. He  knows  the  purpose  of  each  bolt  of  canvass,  and  each 
foot  of  rope,  Tho  whole  complicated  mass  of  cordage,  which 
merely  bewilders  the  landsman,  is  as  clear  to  him  as  the  lines  of  a 
diagram  to  a  geometrician.  He  can  calculate  the  speed  of  a  ship, 
as  the  turfman  can  the  performance  of  a  horse  from  an  examina- 
tion of  his  build  and  muscles  ;  and  becomes  as  much  attached  to 
his  own  favorite  vessel  as  an  Arab  to  his  desert  steed.  It  appears 
to  us  as  if  shipbuilding  had  reached  its  acme.  We  cannot  well 
conceive  that  swifter  and  surer  vessels  than  those  constructed 
within  a  few  years  past  can  well  be  built.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  some  great  genius  may  arise  who  will,  at  a  bound,  surpass 
all  the  achievements  of  his  predecessors. 


morning.  Mr.  Sarvoes,  aware  of  tho  importance  of  haste,  in- 
duced the  captain  to  follow  his  directions  and  push  forward  with- 
out delay.  In  this  he  succeeded  to  his  entire  satisfaction,  and  tho 
result  of  his  oxertions  was  to  got  the  boat  down  the  river  in  ad- 
vance of  tho  Tennessee  troops,  by  which  means  they  were  sup- 
plied with  arms,  and  General  Jackson  was  enabled  to  enter  tho 
battle  on  the  8th  of  January,  without  any  fear  of  an  inauspicious 
result.  Had  it  not  been  for  tho  timely  arrival  of  these  guns,  the 
enemy  could  not  have  been  defeated,  or  New  Orleans  saved  from 
capture. 

«  »»~  > — — 

DIABOLICAL  LAW. 

At  the  time  when  war  with  Spain  was  thought  to  be  imminent 
on  the  subject  of  the  Falkland  Isles,  the  husband  of  a  young  and 
beautiful  woman  was  taken  under  a  press  warrant  for  the  service 
of  the  state.  She  had  hitherto  lived  in  comfort,  but  was  then  left 
without  support.  After  her  goods  had  been  seized  for  debt,  she, 
with  two  little  children,  and  being  herself  only  nineteen  years  of 
age,  was  thrown  destitute  into  the  streets.  To  save  her  offspring 
from  starving,  she  went  into  a  shop  on  Ludgate  Hill,  and,  taking 
some  coarse  linen  off  the  counter,  attempted  to  conceal  it  under 
her  cloak.  The  shopman  saw  the  theft,  and  she  laid  the  article 
down  again ;  but  was  hurried  off  to  gaol,  and  received  the  usual 
sentence  of  death.  She  pleaded  the  seizure  of  her  husband  by  the 
press-gang,  her  own  destitute  condition  through  this  act  of  the 
government,  her  children  left  without  shelter,  without  clothes,  and 
without  bread ;  the  officers  of  the  parish  testified  that  her  story 
was  true.  Shoplifting  had,  however,  been  very  prevalent  lately 
in  Ludgate  Street,  and,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  tradesmen 
in  the  neighborhood,  this  poor  mother,  frantic  with  despair,  and 
with  her  younger  child  sucking  at  her  breast  as  she  went  to  Ty- 


them  until  after  his  death.  For  me,  under  the  empire,  there  was 
too  much  of  the  arrogance  of  power,  too  much  contempt  of  right, 
too  much  revolution,  and  too  much  liberty. — M.  Guizot. 


PRECIOUS  STONES  ARTIFICIALLY  OBTAINED. 

MM.  St.  Claire,  Dcville  and  H.  Caron  have  recently  communi- 
cated to  tho  French  Academy  of  Sciences  a  process  of  theirs,  by 
which  they  make  sapphires,  rubies,  and  other  stones  of  the  corun- 
dum kind.  The  chief  ingredients  in  their  preparations  are  vola- 
tile metallic  fluorides,  and  fixed  or  volatile  oxygenized  com- 
pounds. To  obtain  white  corundum,  they  introduce  fluoride  of 
aluminium  into  a  charcoal  crucible,  above  which  a  small  cupel  of 
charcoal  containing  boric  acid  is  fixed.  The  crucible,  covered 
with  its  lid,  and  carefully  protected  from  the  action  of  the  external 
air,  is  then  exposed  to  a  white  heat  for  about  an  hour ;  the  vapors 
of  fluoride  of  aluminium  and  boric  acid  mix  together  in  the  free 
space  existing  between  these  two  substances,  and  are  mutually 
decomposed,  producing  corundum  and  a  fluoride  of  boron.  Co- 
rundum, indeed,  is  nothing  buta  peculiar  state  of  impure  alumina, 
which,  in  the  operation  described,  crystallizes  in  rhombohedrons 
with  the  faces  of  the  regular  hexagonal  prism ;  they  have  but  one 
axis  and  are  negative,  thus  possessing  all  the  properties  of  natural 
corundum,  including  its  hardness.  The  crystals  obtained  are 
often  upwards  of  a  centimetre  in  length,  very  broad,  but  generally 
wanting  in  thickness.  To  obtain  the  ruby,  or  red  corundum,  the 
same  process  is  resorted  to,  merely  adding  a  small  quantity  of 
fluoride  of  chromium  to  that  of  aluminium  ;  crucibles  of  alumina 
are  used  for  the  latter,  and  a  cupel  of  platinum  for  the  boric  acid. 
The  color  of  the  rubies  thus  obtained  is  identically  the  same  with 
that  of  the  finest  natural  rubies.  The  sapphire,  or  blue  corun- 
dum, is  produced  in  exactly  the  same  way,  and  colored  with  tho 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 

An  interesting  paper  relative  to  the  British  invasion  of  Louis- 
iana, in  1814,  prepared  by  Thomas  L.  Sarvoes,  was  recently  read 
before  the  New  York  Historical.  Society.  It  appeal's  that  the 
Tennessee  troops,  which  were  going  to  reinforce  Gen.  Jackson  at 
New  Orleans,  left  Nashville  without  any  guns ;  but  Gen.  Carroll, 
their  commander,  on  the  way  down  the  Mississippi,  fell  in  with  a 
keel-boat  from  Pittsburg,  laden  with  muskets  destined  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  country  below.  With  these  he  was  enabled  to  arm 
all  his  men,  whom  lie  drilled  on  the  way,  and  arrived  at  New  Or- 
leans on  the  21st  of  December,  ready  for  duty.  This  was  two 
days  before  the  enemy  landed,  and  gloom  was  succeeded  by  con- 
fidence. The  Kentucky  troops  did  not  arrive  till  tho  4th  of  Jan- 
uary, twelve  days  after  the  landing,  but  four  days  before  the  battle. 
Gen.  Adair,  who  commanded  the  Kentuckians,  was  not  so  fortu- 
nate as  Gen.  Carroll,  and  did  not  meet  with  another  boat  from 
Pittsburg,  which  was  somewhere  in  the  river  with  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  arms  to  furnish  every  man.  General  Jackson,  after  the 
final  battle,  sent  an  express  in  pursuit  of  this  missing  boat,  which 
was  found  four  hundred  miles  up  the  river  loitering  on  the  way. 
The  captain  wros  put  in  irons,  and  the  guns  soon  reached  New 
Orleans,  where  great  alarm  had  been  created  by  the  extraordinary 
delay.  Both  these  keel-boats  were  loaded  at  Pittsburg.  The  one 
which  fell  into  the  hands  of  Gen.  Carroll  was  commanded  by  an 
inexperienced  young  man,  and  the  other  by  an  old  river  hand. 
Mr.  Sarvoes,  the  author  of  the  paper,  at  the  time  a  citizen  of 
Natchez,  happened  to  be  in  New  York,  in  1814,  when  information 
was  received  that  the  British  intended  to  attack  New  Orleans. 
He,  in  consequence,  immediately  returned  home  by  way  of  Pitts- 
burg, and  on  arriving  at  Pittsburg,  found  there  two  keel-boats 
laden  with  guns  destined  for  New  Orleans,  and  ready  to  start  the 
next  day.  He  took  passage  in  the  one  in  charge  of  an  inexperi- 
enced but  well-disposed  young  man,  whom  he  prevailed  upon  to 
start  the  same  afternoon,  leaving  the  other  to  follow  the  next 


burn,  was  remorselessly  executed.  Members  seemed  far  from 
surprised  or  indignant  <>n  being  told  by  Meredith  of  this  atrocious 
murder,  done  under  the  forms  of  justice,  and  covered  over  with 
the  judge's  ermine  and  the  prelate's  lawn. — Life  and  Times  of 
Edmund  Burke. 


AN  ESTIMATE  OF  NAPOLEON  I. 

Since  I  have  had  some  share  in  the  government  of  men,  I  have 
learned  to  do  justice  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  He  was  endowed 
with  a  genius  incomparably  active  and  powerful,  much  to  be  ad- 
mired for  his  antipathy  to  disorder,  for  his  profound  instincts  in 
ruling,  and  for  his  energetic  rapidity  in  reconstructing  the  social 
framework.  But  his  genius  had  no  check,  acknowledged  no  limit 
to  his  desires  or  will,  either  emanating  from  Heaven  or  man,  and 
thus  remained  revolutionary  while  combating  revolution ;  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  the  general  conditions  of  society,  but  im- 
perfectly, or  rather  coarsely  understanding  the  moral  necessities 
of  human  nature;  sometimes  satisfying  them  with  the  soundest 
judgment,  and  at  others  depreciating  and  insulting  them  with  im- 
pious pride.  Who  could  have  believed  that  the  same  man  who 
had  established  the  Concordat,  and  re-opened  the  churches  in 
Prance,  would  have  earned  off  the  Pope  from  Rome,  and  kept 
him  a  prisoner  at  Pontainhleau?  It  is  going  too  far  to  apply  the 
same  ill-treatment  to  philosophers  and  Christians,  to  reason  and 
faith.  Amongst  tho  great  men  of  his  class,  Napoleon  was  by  far 
the  most  necessaiy  for  the  times.  None  but  himself  could  have 
so  quickly  and  effectually  substituted  order  in  place  of  anarchy ; 
but  no  one  was  so  chimerical  as  to  the  future,  for  after  having 
been  master  of  France  and  Europe,  he  suffered  Europe  to  drive 
him  even  from  France.  His  name  is  greater  and  more  enduring 
than  his  actions,  the  most  brilliant  of  which,  his  conquests,  disap- 
peared suddenly  and  forever  with  himself.  In  rendering  homage 
to  his  exalted  qualities,  I  feel  no  regret  at  not  having  appreciated 


oxide  of  chrominm,  the  only  difference  consisting  in  the  propor- 
tion of  the  coloring  substance.  When  the  quantity  of  oxide  of 
chromium  is  very  large,  the  corundum  obtained  is  of  a  beautiful 
green.  By  similar  processes  the  gentlemen  above  mentioned 
have  obtained  zircon,  chrysoberyl,  gnhmte,  various  silicates,  and 
other  stones. — French  Journal  of  Science. 


EASTERN  SCENES. 

Chinese  Street  Cooks. — Tho  interest  felt  just  now  in  all 
that  appertains  to  the  fair  East  induces  us  to  continue  our  illus- 
trations of  oriental  manners.  On  the  next  page  wo  give  a  leaf 
from  the  book  of  out-door  Chinese  life,  engraved  from  a  sketch 
made  in  the  streets  of  Canton.  It  represents  some  half  dozen 
itinerant  Celestial  cooks  and  restaurants  with  their  costumes. 
Here  are  to  be  found  rice,  fruits,  fish,  fowl  and  flesh,  served  up 
either  ait  naiurel,  or  piping  hot  from  the  little  portable  ovens  and 
furnaces.  If  we  were  wandering  hungrily  through  Canton,  and 
were  compelled  to  resort  to  these  purveyors  we  should  be  exceed- 
ingly careful  in  issuing  our  orders.  Eggs  and  fruit  we  might  ven- 
ture upon — fish  we  might  possibly  essay,  but  we  should  scrupu- 
lously avoid  patronizing  a  hash,  a  ragout  or  a  soup,  for  the  good 
reason  that  though  birds  nests,  and  mice  and  cat  and  dog  meat 
may  be  very  attractive  to  a  Chinese  palate,  they  would  possess 
few  charms  for  a  western  appetite. — Native  Coubt  op  Justice, 
Bengal. — The  strange  scene  depicted  in  our  second  engraving  is 
drawn  from  life.  It  represents  one  of  those  open-air  courts  estab- 
lished under  the  authority  of  the  British  in  India,  where,  theoreti- 
cally, strict  justice  is  meted  out  to  the  natives,  where  tho  forms  of 
law  are  observed  and  every  opportunity  afforded  to  inculpate  the 
criminal  and  clear  the  guiltless  of  all  suspicion.  The  court 
room  is  a  rude  platform  of  bamboo.  Here  sits  the  fat  judge  sur- 
rounded by  guards  and  spectators.  Native  lawyers  are  pleading 
the  case — members  of  the  native  Bengal  bar  arc  mentally  taking 
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notes — every  face  is  intent  upon  the  proceedings.  The  creation, 
or  rather  tho  re-ostablishment,  of  native  courts  of  justice,  and  (as 
the  experiment  succeeded)  the  progressive  extension  of  their  pow- 
ers, has  boon  the  greatest  practical  improvement  made  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  the  older  provinces  of  India  during  the 
last  and  present  generation.  The  foundation  for  the  present  ex- 
tensive experiment  of  uncovenanted  and  native  agency  in  the 
judicial  department,  was  laid  by  the  administration  of  Lord  Wil- 
liam Bentinck  in  1831.  At  present,  in  the  Bengal  and  Bombay 
presidencies,  the  entire  and  original  jurisdiction,  in  civil  suits,  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  native  judges,  the  covenanted  Europeans  be- 
ing only  judges  of  appeal;  and  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the 


Madras  presidency,  in  regard  to  all  suits  below  the  value  of  10,000 
rupees.  The  employment  of  uncovenanted  agency  has  also  been 
greatly  extended  in  the  administration  of  criminal  justice,  and  in 
the  revenue  department.  Deputy  magistrates  (in  some  instances 
exercising  judicial  powers  equal  to  those  of  the  district  magis- 
trate), and  deputy  collectors,  discharge  important  functions,  and 
afford  material  assistance  to  the  head  authorities  of  the  district. 
Most  of  these  are  natives,  and  some  of  them  natives  of  high  rank 
and  influence.  Tho  practical  administration  of  Hindoo  law  under 
Hindoo  government  in  the  early  periods  of  Hindoo  history,  was 
not  so  very  primitive  as  is  generally  suggested.  The  celebrated 
books  of  Menu  formed  then-  code  of  law.     The  courts  of  law 


were  composed  or  a  judge,  as  the  representative  of  the  king,  and 
two,  three,  or  more  joint  assessors  or  commissioners.  The  judge 
may  be  either  a  Brahmin  or  a  Sudra,  but  the  assessors  should  be 
Brahmins  alone.  Merchants,  however,  may  be  called  in.  The 
court  consisted  further  of  Mantris,  or  councillors  ;  Dutas,  the  en- 
voys or  representatives  of  the  parties.  There  were,  moreover,  to 
be  found  Charas,  the  spies  or  runners  ;  Nanavttsakar,  disguised 
emissaries  or  informers  ;  and  Rayasthas,  \.  e.,  scribes  by  profes- 
sion, who  discharge  the  duties  of  notaries  and  attorneys.  There 
were  further  to  be  seen  all  kinds  of  torturing  instruments,  and, 
above  all,  Nagas  and  Aswas,  elephants  and  horses,  "  death's  min- 
isters," employed  to  tread  or  tear  condemned  criminals  to  death. 
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[Written  for  IJallou's  Pictorial.] 
A    PSALM    OF     EXULTATION. 

DY   WILLIE   n.   PADOn. 

My  heart  leaps  up  as  leaps  the  lark, 
And  soars  upon  exultant  wings  afar, 
Through  realms  roso-tingad  with  glories  only  known 
In  tho  sweet  measure  of  the  poofs  rhyme. 
Fair  are  tho  vales  of  Thossaly,  and  hluo 
And  bright  tho  skies  of  Sicily,  and  sweet 
The  airs  that  lingor  upon  Yemen's  bills, 
Where  the  elcaya  blooms.     But  fairer  far, 
And  bluer,  brighter,  sweeter  still  to  me, 
Is  the  dim  island  in  the  far  away, 
Towards  which  my  spirit  wings  its  flight. 

There  comes  to  mo 
A  picture  of  the  silken-sailed  aud  golden  barge 
That  floated  down  tho  lotus-guarded  Nile 
With  music  and  with  odors,  and  I  see, 
Outlined  in  shadowy  grace,  the  regal  form 
Of  tho  Egyptian  queen.     But  all  the  state, 
Tho  rich  niagaiflcence,  the  pride,  the  pomp 
And  power  have  faded  with  the  lapse  of  years. 
Not  so  with  me  and  mine,  as  down  the  stream 
Of  life  I  sail,  with  memories  of  pleasant  things 
Pilling  the  sails,  and  urging  kindly  on 
To  the  near  haven  of  a  dear  delight. 

There  was  a  time 
When  Hope  lay  in  her  shroud,  aud  I  had  closed 
Her  eyes,  and  uttered  lamentations  o'er 
Her  early  doom  ;  and  when  my  bitter  tears 
Had  hollowed  out  a  resting-place  for  her, 
I  laid  her  in  the  tomb,  and  with  my  breast 
Smoothed  the  cold  sod  above  her  quiet  heart. 
I  said,  the  night  had  come  at  noon  to  me ; 
And,  robed  in  sackloth,  went  my  weary  way, 
Holding  my  hands  above  my  heart,  like  ono 
Who  mourned  a  blessing  lost.     But  one  sweet  day 
I  wandered  to  tho  burial-place  of  hope, 
And  lo,  the  dark  earth  had  been  turned  aside, 
And  from  the  ashes  of  the  old  had  sprung 
Another  hope !     My  heart  leaped  then  for  joy ; 
A  prcan  trembled  on  my  tongue.    My  lips 
Burst  forth  in  singing,  and  the  sunshino  swept 
Above  the  shadow  of  the  hopeless  hours. 

As  one  who, 
Exiled  from  Arcadian  vales  to  realms 
Siberian,  return?  at  last  to  bask 
On  slopes  that  smile  with  sunshine  and  with  flowers, 
So  I,  a  season  banished  from  the  home 
Of  sweet  endearment,  have  retraced  my  steps 
Te  love's  enchanted  land.     And,  band  in  hand 
With  one  I  love,  I  walk  the  sunny  path 
That  leads  us  to  the  Eden  of  our  years. 
In  such  companionship  my  life  flows  out, 
As  flows  the  Caspian  ''  over  golden  sands  j" 
My  hopes  are  boundless  as  the  uncurbed  sea; 
My  fears  are  girdled  by  the  bow  of  bllsa ; 
My  life  a  Psalm  of  Exultation. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial,] 

MY    COUSIN   THE   WIDOW. 


BY   MRS.   II.    MARION   STEPHENS. 


"  Yotm  cousin,  the  widow  Wieland  !" 

Before  I  had  time  to  opeu  my  lazy  eyes  to  the  announcement,  I 
felt  the  soft  touch  of  two  velvet  lips  upon  my  forehead,  while  a 
sweet,  mellow  voice  rang  out  in  gleeful  melody  : 

"Caught  napping,  eh  1  Out  of  pocket  one  pair  of  gloves — 
number  three  and  a  half,  that's  my  size ;  there,  see  for  yourself!" 
And  the  tiniest  hand  I  ever  saw,  no  bigger  than  the  little'  end  of 
nothing,  was  thrust  into  my  broad  palm,  where  it  fluttered  soft 
and  warm  for  the  full  space  of  a  minute. 

You  may  be  sure  it  was  no  very  agreeable  position  to  be  caught 
in  by  a  perfect  stranger,  and  that  stranger  a  widow  whom  her  re- 
lations and  mine  had  been  endeavoring  to  cram  down  my  throat, 
literally  speaking,  ever  since  the  "  late  lamented  "  John  Wieland 
had  departed  to  that  bourne,  etc.,  etc.  "Whether  she  was  aware  of 
this  or  not,  I  could  not  tell ;  I  believed  her  to  be  so,  and  that  in- 
creased my  embarrassment.  I  arose  from  my  recumbent  position, 
still  retaining  the  tiny  hand  which  seemed  in  no  haste  to  withdraw 
itself  from  my  protection,  to  look  over  the  curly  head  of  my  cousin 
the  widow,  into  the  strangest,  plainest,  saddest,  yot  most  fascinat- 
ing face  I  ever  saw. 

"Miss  Wieland,  my  son,  Austin  Harley ;  allow  me  to  introduce 
you." 

My  son,  Austin  Harley,  was  conscious  of  appearing  very  stupid, 
and  of  being  very  much  embarrassed  in  ackowledging  the  intro- 
duction ;  he  was  conscious,  too,  that  a  pair  of  eyes,  dark,  bright, 
almost  weird-like  in  their  intensity,  were  scrutinizing  him  with  a 
keenness  more  akin  to  curiosity  than  delicacy.  My  cousin  tho 
widow  broke  the  spell  by  her  ringing  laugh. 

"  Why  I  should  think  you  and  Elvira  had  committed  the  absurd- 
ity of  falling  in  love  at  first  sight,"  she  said,  "judging  from  the 
manner  in  which  you  take  each  other's  dimensions  !  Better  not ; 
you'll  only  have  the  work  to  undo,  and  that's  not  always  the  easiest 
part  of  the  job.  Uncle  John  here  will  tell  you  that  I  have  come  all 
the  way  from  New  Orleans  to  marry  you,  Cousin  Austin,  and  if 
you  object  you  are  to— what  was  it,  Uncle  John  ? — 0,  suffer  the 
consequences.  I  don't  know  what  they  are,  but  something  dread- 
ful, no  doubt." 

I  assured  her  I  was  quite  ready  and  willing  to  perform  my  part 
of  tho  bargain,  and  after  a  few  more  bantering  remarks,  my  father 
rang  the  bell  for  tho  housekeeper,  for  I  had  neither  mother  nor 


sistor  to  perform  the  duties  of  hospitality,  who  attended  the  ladies 
to  their  respective  rooms  to  dress  for  dinner. 

"Now,  father,"  said  I,  turning  I  fear  rather  more  fiercely  than 
deferential  towards  the  reverend  gentleman  who  answered  to  that 
title,  "onco  for  all,  I  will  not  marry  my  cousin  the  widow  Wie- 
land, and  as  for  her  coming  here,  attacking  mc  on  my  own  ground, 
you  may  think  it  delicate,  but  I  don't." 
"  I  sent  for  her." 

"  So  I  understood  from  the  lady.  That  makes  her  side  of  tho 
question  no  fairer.  She  should  have  known  better  than  to  come." 
"But  why  are  you  so  opposed  to  marrying  her?  She  is  young, 
rich,  pretty,  has  influential  connections,  moves  in  the  best  society, 
and  could  do  much  to  advance  you  in  the  profession  you  have 
chosen.     Now  why  will  you  reject  advantages  such  as  these?" 

"  I  don't  want  a  wife,  to  begin  with ;  that  ought  to  be  objection 
enough  of  itself;  and  if  I  did,  I  don't  want  to  make  ono  out  of  a 
widow.  Her '  love's  young  dream '  has  been  played  out ;  tho  bloom 
and  freshness  of  her  heart  has  been  rifled  by  another;  the  rose  has 
lost  its  perfume ;  the  down  has  been  brushed  from  the  wing  of  the 
butterfly;  the  tender  romance  of  love  has  lost  its  sentiment." 

"And  you  have  lost  your  senses,  my  romantic  cousin  !"  And 
the  soft  little  hand  that  I  was  getting  wondrously  familiar  with, 
fluttered  for  a  moment  across  my  mouth,  as  if  to  stop  any  further 
argument  upon  a  disagreeable  subject. 

I  looked  down  with  surprise,  not  unmixed  with  admiration,  on 
the  blooming  little  beauty,  wondering  if  she  had  heard  all  ray  ill- 
natured  tirade  upon  matrimony.  I  was  beginning  to  think  that 
all  that  little  bundle  of  loveliness,  with  worldly  advantages  thrown 
in,  would  not  be  so  hard  to  take  after  all.  I  was  a  born  admirer 
of  beauty,  come  in  what  form  it  might.  I  worshipped  a  handsome 
woman ;  I  adored  a  handsome  horse ;  I  would  sit  for  hours  in  si- 
lent enjoyment  over  a  beautiful  flower ;  I  was  never  tired  of  the 
rare  and  changeful  landscape  which  spread  out  far  and  wide 
around  my  paternal  home.  In  fact,  I  had  been  cradled  in  beauty, 
aud  its  influence  must  have  kindled  that  perpetual  craving  for  its 
presence  which  my  manhood  inherited. 

Nothing  daunted  by  my  almost  impertinent  stare,  my  cousin 
tho  widow  seated  herself  in  a  low  chair  by  the  window,  producing 
some  feminine  sort  of  flumididdle  that  women  call  work,  unon 
which  she  soon  concentrated  her  attention.  In  the  meantime  I 
had  ample  opportunity  to  study  her  charms.  I  was  obliged  to 
confess  it — Kittie  Wieland  was  the  most  beautiful  woman  I  had 
ever  seen.  A  painter  wanting  a  face  for  a  Madonna,  could  not 
have  found  a  better  model  than  in  that  of  Kittie  Wieland.  The 
pure,  clear,  transparent  complexion ;  tho  soft,  bright,  untroubled 
blue  eyes ;  the  masses  of  sunny  curls,  falling  in  careless  profusion 
around  her  oval  face  and  over  the  graceful  shoulders ;  tho  small 
yet  exquisite  mouth,  in  whose  dimples  it  would  not  be  strange  to 
find  love  sleeping — all  were  combined  to  make  up  a  picture,  once 
seen,  never  to  be  forgotten.  Could  she  over  have  seen  trouble  ? 
Could  those  clear  blue  eyes  ever  have  been  clouded  by  tears  ? — 
that  happy,  careless  heart  ever  have  throbbed  brokenly  over  the 
grave  of  the  loved  and  lost  ? 

"A  penny  for  your  thoughts,  Cousin  Austin  1" 
"  I  was  thinking  of  you.     They  told  me  you  were  homely." 
"  That  is  a  mere  matter  of  taste.     Good  gracious,  what  are  you 
doing?" 

"  Snipping  up  this  little  bit  of  a  rag,  and  thinking  of  you,  as  I 
said  before." 

"  Bit  of  a  rag  ?  It  is  my  collar  that  I  have  spent  two  weeks 
in  working !" 

"Never  mind,  I'll  buy  you  a  cartload  of  collars." 
"  That's  not  the  thing  at  all.  If  I  wanted  collars  I  could  buy 
them  myself.  This  was  to  have  gone  to  the  fair ;  would  have  got 
the  premium,  too  !  0,  you  men  !  I  don't  think  I  shall  take  the 
trouble  of  courting  you,  after  all !"  There  was  a  twinklo  in  her 
eye  which  gave  the  lie  to  her  words. 
"Do  ;  I'm  beginning  to  like  the  idea." 

"  You  wont  expect  me  to  live  in  the  country  ?  I  should  die  up 
hero  among  the  hills  !"  And  a  comical  shrug  of  the  shoulders 
gave  additional  force  to  her  words.  "Have  you  any  neighbors, or 
do  you  live  here  all  alone,  a  sort  of  Robinson  Crusoe  life,  monarch 
of  all  you  survey  ?" 

"  O,  no ;  we  have  neighbors,  very  pleasant  ones.  You  must 
remember  you  have  only  been  here  a  few  hours ;  you'll  like  better 
when  you  get  acquainted." 

"I  doubt  it.  I  like  gaiety  too  well;  I  like  society,  fun, 
frolic,  balls,  par-ties,  theatres,  anything  in  the  way  of  excitement. 
What  any  one  can  see  in  the  country  to  admire  i3  more  than  I 
can  fathom.  No  change,  no  variety,  nothing  but  sameness,  same- 
ness, sameness.  0,  I  should  die  with  ennui!"  And  again  the 
pretty  shoulders  shrugged  themselves  up  into  the  light. 
"  Kitty,  how  can  you  say  so  V 

It  was  a  deep  rich  voice  which  spoke ;  the  words  were  simple 
and  commonplace,  yet  the  tones  of  melody,  now  heard  for  the 
first  time,  thrilled  to  every  nerve  of  my  being.  I  turned  to  look 
once  more  into  those  dark,  strange,  magnetic  eyes,  whose  search- 
ing glance  had  once  before  seared  my  heart  like  hot  iron.  They 
were  riveted  upon  mc  as  before,  with  an  earnest,  and  I  thought 
at  the  time,  wistful  expression,  as  if  seeking  the  solution  of  some 
strange  and  perplexing  enigma. 

My  insolence  deserted  me.  I  did  not  take  tho  inventory  of  her 
personal  charms  with  that  audacity  which  had  characterized  my 
scrutiny  of  Kitty.  I  saw  before  me  a  tall,  dark  looking  woman, 
with  a  face  on  which  appeared  much  of  mental  strength,  of  forti- 
tude, and  something  which  I  cannot  explain — an  expression  I  had 
never  seen  on  human  face  before — an  expression  which  made  me 
think  she  had  encountered  some  great  sorrow,  triumphed  over 
some  great  grief,  perhaps  had  been  made  strong  and  self-centred 
through  some  deep  affliction.     She  must  have  been  some  years 


older  than  Kitty,  although  as  I  understood  the  introduction,  she 
was  still  a  miss.  I  had  even  forgotten  to  inquire  the  relationship 
which  existed  between  my  cousin  and  herself,  although  from  tho 
name,  I  presumed  her  to  have  been  Kitty's  husband's  sister. 

I  don't  know  why  I  should  have  been  interested  in  what  did  not 
concern  mc,  but  I  eould  not  help  feeling  sorry  for  her  that  she  was 
so  very  plain.  Her  forehead  was  large  and  broad,  shining  clearly 
out  from  the  smooth  black  braids,  which  were  banded  away  from 
it  and  carried  round  in  a  coil  to  the  back  of  her  head.  Her  cheeks 
were  high  and  prominent,  her  complexion  pale,  almost  to  sallow- 
ness.  There  were  none  of  those  soft  lines  and  shadows  of  tender- 
ness and  womanly  feeling  which  are  usually  to  be  met  with  on  the 
homeliest  of  faces,  to  relieve  this  sombre  whole  of  unloveliness. 
And  yet  you  could  not  control  your  desire  to  see  more  of  it;  you 
could  not  help  wishing  to  know  more  of  the  woman  whoso  faco 
said  so  much  and  yet  so  little. 

I  remember  then  and  there  wondering  if  it  were  possible  for  a 
woman  like  her  ever  to  feel  the  bliss  of  love ;  and  if  so,  what  differ- 
ence it  would  make  in  her  appearance  ?  Would  those  hard,  stern 
lines  ever  soften  in  that  pale  face  ?  Would  those  burning  eyes 
ever  melt  beneath  the  spell  of  woman's  passion  and  woman's  in- 
effable bliss  ? — or  would  her  tenderness  be  of  the  grave,  formal, 
keep-your-distance  style  which  characterized  her  common  associa- 
tions ?  I  had  just  come  to  the  conclusion  that  nothing  less  hard 
than  marble  could  dwell  beneath  that  cold  exterior,  when  tho 
voice  again  rang  out  on  the  stillness  and  up  and  down  every 
nerve"  in  my  body. 

"  How  can  any  one  dislike  the  country  ?"  it  said,  in  most  musi- 
cal cadences.  "  The  broad,  bright,  glorious  country  ! — ever 
changeful,  ever  new,  ever  giving  us  fresh  cause  to  be  thankful  for 
the  power  of  enjoyment !  Why  I  never  feel  as  if  life  was  life  till 
I  am  out  upon  the  broad,  free  meadows,  climbing  the  lofty  hills, 
drinking  in  the  pure  air  as  it  comes  fresh  from  the  eternal  moun- 
tains of  heaven !  Not  love  the  country !  Why  I  stifle  in  the 
city;  I  smoulder  away  my  life  without  aim  or  energy;  I  am  of 
the  crowd  and  with  the  crowd ;  just  as  heartless,  just  as  artificial, 
just  as  careless  of  the  waste  of  life.  But  here,  under  the  broad 
green  trees,  listening  to  the  rustling  leaves,  the  warbling  of  the 
birds ;  here,  where  everything  is  pure  and  human,  where  nature, 
reversing  the  decree  of  city  life,  lords  it  over  art,  I  feel  a  keener 
sense  of  the  responsibility  resting  upon  every  human  being,  a 
stronger  wish  to  meet  that  responsibility  as  becomes  a  woman, 
and  a  higher,  holier,  happier,  appreciation  of  God's  great  goodness 
to  one  so  unworthy  as  myself." 

Homely !  Never  call  a  woman  homely  till  you  have  seen  some 
enthusiastic  emotion  call  out  the  inner  brightness  to  illumine  the 
plain  features.  This  woman's  face,  that  a  moment  before  in  its 
still  calmness  had  seemed  almost  repulsive,  was  the  face  of  one 
inspired ;  it  shone  with  the  radiance  of  more  than  mortal  beauty. 
"Elvira's  on  her  hobby,"  broke  in  the  gay  voice  of  Kitty. 
"  Pray  give  mo  leave  to  withdraw ;  my  nerves  are  not  strong 
enough  for  the  infliction." 

I  scarcely  knew  she  had  spoken  till  she  had  gone  and  I  was 
seated  in  earnest  conversation  with  Miss  Wieland.  I  could  not  if 
I  would,  give  you  any  idea  of  the  conversation  which  occurred  for 
the  next  few  hours.  I  found  my  companion  noble  in  impulse, 
strong  in  intellect,  deep-hearted  as  she  was  massive-browed.  Not 
cynical,  not  presuming,  taking  no  credit  to  herself  for  her  wondrous 
gift  of  eloquence;  being  only  what  a  good,  brave,  true  woman 
should  bo,  sufficient  for  herself.  That  night,  and  for  many  nights 
after,  my  dreams  were  full  of  angels  with  burning  eyes,  but  it 
was  some  time  before  I  again  got  an  opportunity  of  improving 
the  acquaintance  so  singularly  begun.  I  thought  she  avoided  mo, 
but  that  must  have  been  a  mistake ;  there  could  have  been  no 
reason  for  it. 

My  father  began  to  get  impatient,  and  urge  my  union  with 
Cousin  Kitty.  In  vain  I  argued  with  him,  in  vain  protested  that 
I  could  not  love  her  as  a  husband  should  love  the  woman  he  takos 
to  his  bosom  for  life.  That  would  all  come  in  time,  he  said.  Onco 
he  went  so  far  as  to  reproach  me  with  my  seeming  partiality  to- 
wards her  sister-in-law.  If  I  expected  anything  from  that  quarter, 
I  might  as  well  set  my  heart  at  rest,  first  as  last ;  Miss  Wieland 
was  already  eDgaged  and  would  probably  bo  married  in  the  fall — 
so  he  said. 

Engaged  !  why  should  that  simple  word  send  such  a  thrill  to 
my  heart  ?  I  had  certainly  not  thought  of  making  Miss  Wieland 
my  wife  ;  but  I  had  just  as  little  thought  to  hear  that  any  one  clso 
had  claims  upon  her.  I  began  to  grow  indignant.  She  was 
plain,  she  was  repulsive.  What  city  exquisite  would  be  willing 
to  introduce  her  into  fashionable  circles  as  bis  wife  ? — while  I — 
why  she  was  just  the  person  for  me ;  living  in  the  country  as  I 
did,  away  from  all  association,  needing  a  wife  who  could  be  com- 
panion as  well,  what  could  be  more  to  the  purpose  than  a  mar- 
riage between  ourselves  ? 

And  she  was  so  fond  of  the  country,  too  1  Of  course  my  fa- 
ther would  fret  and  fume  for  a  while,  and  then  forgive  us.  As  for 
Kitty,  she  was  too  full  of  her  own  thoughts  and  schemes  to  take 
any  heed  to  it.  Besides,  she  neither  liked  nor  disliked  me ;  she 
was  willing  to  marry  rac  because  her  father  and  my  father  were 
old  and  true  friends,  and  she  would  liko  to  comply  with  their 
wishes. 

Yes,  I  would  marry  hor.  I  had  seen  her  plain  face  in  all  its 
glory,  and  I  knew  how  handsome  she  could  look  at  times.  And 
I  should  probably  have  married-  her,  settled  myself  down  with  a 
father's  blessing  and  a  family  of  children,  had  not  the  arrival  of  a 
strange  young  man  from  the  city  brought  me  very  suddenly  from 
the  clouds.  Kitty,  with  all  the  vivacity  of  her  thoughtless  nature, 
rushed  down  the  steps,  almost  smothering  him  with  kisses.  Bath- 
er queer,  I  thought,  for  the  circumstances.  Miss  Wieland  stood 
quietly  in  the  door,  and  merely  greeted  him  with  a  single  pressure 
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of  the  hand  ;   that  WM  very  Binpulnr,  too,  I  thought,  fur  a  pair  of 
betrothed  lovers.    Ho  WM  a  liandsorDc  man,  wm  Philip   ECnoe- 

land  ;    almost  08  handsome  for  a  man  a.<  Kitty  WOB  for  B  -.v. man. 

What  a  pity  it  was   not   tln-y  who   were  l.etrothed  !    they  would 

have  made  such  a  hand  ionic  conplql 

I  will  not  trouble  my  roadon  with  the  annojurjcea  which  beset 
my  path  for  t  lie  next  six  dnys ;  it  might  have  been  si*  tveuks,  so 
iiili-rmiiitihlo  did  it  m:lmm.  And  yet  I  had  not  to  v<iy  much  to 
Complain  of.  Mr.  Kuedund  had  U  little  love  for  the  country  as 
had  my  cousin  Kitty.  For  my  part,  I  wonder  he  ever  ventured 
there.  It  was  no  place  for  hid  patent  leather  hoots  and  dainty 
white  pants.  There  was  no  one  but  the  birds  to  admire  his  creum- 
colored  gloves,  and  no  barber  whatever  to  keep  those  "  hypenun 
curls  "  in  shining  order.  The  most  of  the  day  was  spent  Loung- 
ing at  home,  helping  Kitty  to  wind  silk  and  draw  patterns,  some- 
times reading  to  her  in  a  drawling,  lackadaisical  tone. 

And  where  were  MLs8  Wieland  and  myself,  think  yon,  all 
this  time  J  Not  idle,  believe  me.  She  was  a  perfect  English 
unman  fbt  walking.  As  soon  as  breakfast  WOS  Over,  and  some- 
times before,  we  were  up  and  away  over  the  hills  after  the  dew- 
laden  blossoms,  gathering  health  and  spirit  with  every  ramble. 
Long  before  the  week  WOS  out,  Miss  Wieland  must  have  known 
that  1  was  deeply,  irretrievably  in  love  with  her;  in  no  way  else 
could  ahe  construe  the  tender  words  and  delicate  attentions  which 
I  was  perpetually  bestowing  upon  her. 

But  the  evenings — ah  !  there  was  my  misery,  and  the  miser}*  of 
my  COUflin  Kitty,  too,  or  I  am  greatly  mistaken.  All  the  long 
evenings  his  handsome  face  was  in  juxtaposition  with  Miss  Wie- 
land'a  homoly  one,  making  it  still  more  homely  by  the  contrast. 
All  his  attention  was  bestowed  upon  her,  and  I  was  forced  to  lis- 
ten for  hours  to  the  triiling,  namby-pamby  small-talk  which  con- 
stitutes conversation  in  society.  I  was  getting  desperate,  and  had 
already  made  up  my  mind  that  the  next  timo  I  was  alono  with 
Miss  Wicland,  I  would  know  just  bow  far  matters  had  gone,  and 
loarn  at  the  same  time  whether  there  was  still  any  hope  for  mo.  If 
ho  was  not  actually  engaged  to  her  beyoud  recall,  I  would  soon 
settle  his  business  in  the  country. 

One  misty  morning,  that  promised  for  the  day  all  sorts  of  dis- 
agreeable weather,  to  my  surprise,  our  stranger  guest  proposed  to 
go  fishing  ;  it  was  just  the  day  for  trout,  and  trout-catching  was 
his  favorite  amusement.  0  ho  !  I  thought,  delicate  as  you  are, 
this  is  not  your  first  visit  to  tho  country  ?  Fortunately  wo  had  a 
fine  trout  stream  on  the  farm,  sheltered  by  a  huge  border  of  rocks. 
It  was  a  pretty  and  romantic  place,  besides  the  best  trouting  brook 
in  the  vicinity.  As  it  happened,  I  was  particularly  engaged  during 
tho  early  portion  of  the  morning,  but  after  showing  him  tho  spot, 
and  promising  to  meet  him  in  an  hour  or  two,  I  left  him,  as  the 
old  saying  is,  "happy  as  a  clam  at  high  water." 

It  must  have  been  full  twelvo  o'clock  before  I  found  time  to 
join  him.  I  was  jogging  along,  my  fishing-rod  over  my  shoulder, 
when  I  heard  from  afar  a  voice  quite  recognizable,  though  faint, 
crying  "help  !  help  !"  I  started  upon  the  run  and  soon  reached 
the  trout  brook.  Mr.  Kneeland  was  no  where  to  be  seen,  but  still 
that  faint  voico  came  pealing  through  tho  silence,  "help  !  help  !" 
I  sprang  across  the  brook,  and  hurried  further  down  the  stream 
from  whence  the  voice  proceeded.  A  ledge  of  rocks  intercepted 
my  path.  By  some  manccuvering  I  mauaged  to  climb  it,  when 
what  should  I  see  but  my  rival  lying  face  downward  among  the 
rocks  and  in  tho  water,  where  ho  had  evidently  fallen  from  the 
same  ledge  where  I  now  stood  1 

"Would  you  believe  it  of  human  nature,  and  of  a  nature  I  trust 
not  very  depraved  1 — my  first  thought  was  one  of  vindictive  tri- 
umph !  There  lay  my  rival  at  the  point  of  death ;  his  voice  was 
growing  weaker  and  weaker  ;  a  few  moments  more  and  it  would 
all  be  over;  Elvira  would  be  mine — all,  all  mine — for  life  and  for 
eternity.  Should  I  rescue  him  and  put  an  end  to  all  hope  of  hap- 
piness, or  leave  him  there  to  perish,  a  victim  to  his  inquisitive 
spirit?  I  saw  him  struggle  and  tear  at  the  rocks  as  if  he  would 
rond  them,  asunder,  but  it  was  no  use ;  in  falling,  some  portion  of 
the  ledge  had  fallen  with  him  aud  completely  wedged  him  in.  I 
saw  his  long,  light  curls  dancing  merrily  up  and  down  upon  the 
water  ;  I  saw  his  pallid  face  as  it  rose  and  fell  with  the  swell  of  the 
waters,  and  for  tho  first  time  I  saw  that  the  ripples  of  tho  brook 
whore  he  lay  were  red  with  blood. 

I  could  stand  it  no  longer.  I  was  not  a  bloodhound  after  all. 
What  was  my  happiness  in  comparison  with  a  human  life!  Tho 
farm-house  was  but  a  short  distance  from  the  brook;  in  fact  so 
short  that  I  wonder  tho  family  did  not  hear  his  cries  from  the 
first.  He  was  not,  howover,  possessed  of  my  powerful  lungs.  My 
steutoriau  voice  soon  aroused  the  people  at  home,  and  I  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  my  father,  accompanied  by  Kitty  and  Miss 
Wieland,  hurrying  to  the  spot  where  assistance  was  so  much  need- 
ed. Making  suro  that  they  saw  as  well  as  heard  me,  I  began  rap- 
idly to  descend  to  the  rescue  of  my  rival.  Already  his  voice  had 
failed  him,  and  only  a  low  moan,  coming  at  intervals,  told  that 
life  still  remained. 

I  was  more  than  half  way  down  tho  dangerous  descent,  when 
by  some  fatality  a  stone  gave  way  beneath  my  feet,  my  head  grew 
dizzy,  my  eyes  failed  me,  and — I  knew  no  more  till  I  awoke  in 
tho  large  sitting-room  in  the  old  farm-house.  Awoke? — ay,  few 
havo  such  blissful  awakenings  in  this  world  !  I  was  conscious  of 
a  woman's  arms  around  my  neck,  a  woman's  soft  kisses  on  my 
lips,  a  woman's  low  prayer  for  my  recovery  in  my  ear.  I  knew 
in  a  moment  whoso  lips,  whose  arms,  whoso  voice  it  was  hovering 
so  like  a  guardian  angel  about  me.  I  opened  my  eyes  and  drew 
Miss  "SVielaud,  kueeling  as  she  was,  to  my  happy  heart. 

"  You  love  mo  !  you  love  me !  No  power  on  earth  can  part  us 
now.     0  Elvira !" 

There  was  no  answer,  but  the  love,  tho  earnest,  honest,  passion- 
ate love  which  beamed  from  her  glorious  eyes,  was  all  sufficient 


for  mo.     I    found    I    was    very   weak,  yet   with   h  I 

managed   to  rise  "ii   my  olboiti  Bfld    loolf  ftbonl  me.     Then,  on 

another  mjI'.i  at  IDS  other  BBCtH -inity  of  the  room,  lav  .Mr.  Kneeland, 

with  my  oousin  Kitty,  brimming  over  with  tears  and  im 

forming  tin     ami  for  him  that  Elvira  bfld   been   doing 

for  me.    My  taiht  r  v.;i-.  siond  >ying  to  me  full  my  sur- 

prise and  ombarra  i  tncnt. 

""What  docH  ii  mean  '"  I  said,  at  length. 

"It  m. mis  that  obstinate  boys  who  will  stand  in  the  way  of 
their  own  happiness,  must  be  made  happy  against  their  will.  You 
would  not  marry  a  widow  on  any  terms,  most  of  all  your  cousin 
the  widow  Wieland  ;  and  as  for  a  homely  woman — " 

"  Hush,  father,  hush  !" 

"  Well,  then,  it  means  that  not  being  able  to  bring  you  to  terms 
by  fair  means,  wo  have  done  it  by  foul.  And  now  allow  me  to  in- 
troduce to  your  acquaintance  your  true  cousin  tho  widow  Wieland, 
whom  I  shall  be  most  proud  to  call  daughter.  As  U>r  Kitty  there, 
she  is  tho  veritable  Miss  Wieland,  soon,  I  believe,  to  become  Mrs. 
Kncidand." 

"You  forgive  mo?"  murmured  my  dear  Elvira,  resting  my 
aching  head  upon  her  arm. 

A  kiss  assured  her,  and  for  the  next  week,  sick  and  suffering  as 
I  was,  iny  happiness  was  too  near  akin  to  heaven  aud  tho  angels. 
I  am  well  now,  and  wo  arc  to  be  married  in  a  short  time  ;  and  is 
there  a  day,  think  you,  that  I  don't  thank  God  for  the  resistance 
of  that  horriblo  temptation  which  assailed  me  when  I  saw  my 
supposed  rival  laying  at  my  mercy  at  the  foot  of  that  terrible 
chasm  ? 


[Written  for  Ballou'a  Pictorial.] 

THE  DEFORMED  QUADROON. 

BY   MRS.    C.    H.    GERRY. 
[CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE    407.] 

It  was  a  fever  flushed  face,  with  blood-shot  eyes  aud  livid  lips, 
that  Camille  turned  toward  him  as  ho  entered.  Lyslo  sprang  to 
her  side,  for  that  moment  all  his  pride  vanished,  aud  there  was 
the  tenderest  compasion  in  the  voice  which  wailed  out  tho  single 
word : 

"  Camille  1" 

As  she  heard  it  and  his  hand  clasped  hers,  the  poor  girl  paused 
in  her  restless  tossing. 

"  Cassie,"  she  whispered,  "  I  thought  Vincent  Lyslo  was  near, 
but  it  must  have  been  a  dream,  an  idle  dream." 

"  No,  'tis  not  an  idle  dream,"  interposed  Lysle.  "  I  am  here — 
I — Vincent." 

The  sufferer  lifted  her  eyes  to  his  face  and  drew  her  hand  from 
his  clasp,  shuddering. 

"Leave  mo!"  she  cried,  "leave  mo!  Ton  deluded  me  into 
tho  belief  that  yon  loved  me  with  a  wild,  deep,  absorbing  love,  and 
then,  when  you  found  you  could  marry  Pauline  Lamotte,  the 
richest  woman  in  the  South — when  your  proud  relatives  laughed 
you  to  scorn  for  even  noticing  a  poor  girl  who  had  nothing  but 
her  voice  by  which  to  gain  bread  for  the  mother  who  now  lies  in 
the  grave — then  you  learned  to  look  down  upon  me  too ;  you 
grew  cold ;  you  lavished  the  attentions  which  had  been  mine  upon 
Pauline.     Go  back  to  her.     Let  me  die  in  peace — peace — peace." 

"  What  can  this  mean  1"  queried  Lysle.  "Are  not  these  the 
fancies  of  delirium  merely?" 

"No,  no,"  said  Cassie,  springing  forward.  "I  must,  I  will 
speak  now — speak  the  truth !  My  lips  havo  been  sealed  long 
enough.  Mr.  Lysle,  lowly  as  I  may  seem,  I  know  more  about 
the  love  affairs  of  Miss  Camille  than  you  may  think  I  do.  Cur- 
tice Ruth ven  brought  about  your  misunderstanding  by  anonymous 
letters.  Those  to  you  stated  that  Camille  had  been  spoiled  by 
flattery,  that  she  was  a  heartless  coquette,  and  had  flirted  with  you 
to  while  away  the  time  and  make  you  a  by-word  among  her  ac- 
quaintances. The  letters  written  to  her,  declared  what  she  has 
incoherently  repeated  in  her  ravings — that  on  tho  appearance  of  a 
more  brilliant  match  in  the  person  of  Pauline  Lamotte,  and  after 
enduring  for  awhile  the  ridicule  of  your  friends,  on  account  of 
your  attentions  to  a  mere  concert-singer,  you  had  turned  from  her 
in  disgust.  This  led  her  to  give  up  her  profession  and  retire  to 
an  obscure  country  place  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Pontchartrain. 
Thither  you  soon  after  came  with  Madame  Lamotte  ;  she  saw  you, 
and  though  she  supposed  you  in  love  with  the  handsome  widow, 
she  could  not  fully  believe  it  till  she  had  dragged  herself  to  Pau- 
line's house,  seen  you  together,  and  overheard  you  talking  of  love." 

Vincent  Lysle  bent  down  and  pressed  a  long,  long  agonizing 
kiss  on  the  burning  brow  of  the  sufferer. 

"0,"  ho  murmured,  "  if  she  could  but  know  that  I  never 
spoke  of  love  to  Pauline  except  when  I  referred  to  the  one  great 
passion  of  my  life — my  love  for  Camille!  Madame  Lamotte  was 
my  father's  ward ;  before  her  marriage  she  lived  in  our  family; 
she  seemed  like  a  sister,  and  as  such  I  could  talk  to  her  frankly. 
While  at  Lake  Pontchartrain,  Camille's  presence  in  the  neighbor- 
hood brought  back  all  the  memories  which  bad  been  liuked  with 
her,  and  I  used  often  to  allude  to  my  hopeless  attachment.  It 
must  have  been  on  one  of  these  occasions  that  she  overheard  just 
enough  to  give  confirmation  to  her  fears." 

"  So  I  more  than  suspected,"  said  Cassie ;  "  for  I  was  with 
her.  The  confusion  of  Madame  Lamotte  I  attributed  to  chagrin 
rather  than  delight — for  I  knew  she  had  long  schemed  to  win  you. 
But  I  dared  not  tell  Camille." 

"  And  why  ?" 

"That  I  will  explain,  if  she  is  ever  able  to  hear  me."  And 
thus  the  conversation  ceased. 

Days  dragged  by,  and  Vincent  Lysle  still  hovered  around  Ca- 


ii.illc.  At  length  that  terrible  frenzy  left  her,  the  crisis  passed 
fnvonildy,  and  she  I.  During  her  convalescence 

an  entire  reconciliatio  and  VincentLyslo, 

end  they  again  breathed  their  betrothal  vows. 

And  when  nil  this  while  was  Curtice  Kuthven  ?  Late  on  the 
night  of  Camille's  concert  he  had  been  SUnuaoned  from  the-  city 
on  Imperative  •]  though  he  fretted  and  famed  at  his 

Lctention,  was  obliged  to  ntay  a  whole  month.  It  was  on  a 
blnnd  and  beautiful  day  that  he  returned,  und  hastened  to  the 
house  where  he  had  left  Camille  Uupont.  A  slave  ushered  him 
into  her  parlor.  What  was  bin  astonishment  at  seeing  Lysle  and 
Camille  silting  side  by  side  J 

"  Mr.  Kuthven,"  said  the  young  man,  haughtily,  "  your  arts  ore 
discovered  and  foiled — at  lost  we  understand  you,  cir." 

"  Yes,"  interposed  Cassie,  coming  forth  from  the  window  re- 
cess, "  Curtice  Kuthven,  the  chain*  with  which  you  have  so  long 
bound  me  have  fallen  off.  Camille  and  Mr.  Lysle,  you  havo 
asked  me  how  I  came  to  know  so  much  of  that  villain's  machina- 
tions. I  will  tell  you  now  in  hi*  presence.  When  I  was  a  mere 
girl,  my  mother,  a  widow,  married  Kuthven'*  father.  Misshapen 
as  I  was,  it  is  not  strange  that  ho  should  only  hare  tolerated  me  ; 
but  I  learned  to  love  him  most  devotedly.  This  haa  been  my 
bane — it  led  me  to  promise  him  my  aid  in  the  SCfaeflM  I  have  just 
exposed.  He  is  a  lawyer,  as  you  know,  and  during  his  early  prac- 
tice an  eccentric  old  man  come  to  him  and  employed  htm  to  draw 
up  a  will  bequeathing  all  his  immense  fortune  to  Camille  Dupont, 
as  he  had  no  kindred  living,  and  had  known  and  loved  her  when 
she  was  a  little  girl.  Curtice  coveted  such  a  prize  as  the  heiress, 
and  to  secure  her,  formed  a  plot  to  alienate  her  from  her  lover. 
He  set  the  poison  working  by  bis  vile  letters,  and  then  indued 
me  to  color  my  complexion  and  bo  hired  out  by  his  agent  as  Ca- 
mille's slave,  that  I  might  be  a  spy  upon  her  actions  and  advance 
his  interests." 

"  What,  Cassie,  are  you  only  a  mock  negro  V  cried  CamiUo, 
Btnrting  from  her  seat. 

The  girl's  answer  was  to  move  to  a  ewer  and  wash  the  coloring 
from  her  face. 

"  Traitress  I"  growled  Ruthvcn ;  and  he  would  havo  sprang 
toward  her,  but  with  an  imperious  gesture  Vincent  Lysle  waved 
him  back. 

"  Go,"  he  cried,  opening  the  door. 

"  I  will  go,"  hissed  the  exasperated  man  ;  "  but  yon  and  I 
shall  have  a  reckoning,  sir.  And  as  for  that  meddling  hunchback, 
she  shall  pay  for  this  dearly  yet." 

Muttering  curses,  he  strode  to  his  hotel  and  sat  down  to  write  a 
challenge  to  Lysle,  but  a  terrible  sickness  stole  over  him,  and  cro 
the  morning  broke  he  had  died  of  cholera. 

Camille  gave  no  more  concerts,  but,  instead  of  becoming  the 
wife  of  Curtice  Ruthvcn,  Esq.,  as  announced,  she  wedded  the 
noble  Vincent  Lysle.  Their  home  in  the  South  was  an  earthly 
paradise,  and  as  long  as  they  lived  their  roof  sheltered  her  who 
so  skilfully  played  the  part  of  Cassie,  the  Deformed  Quadroon. 


DESIRE  OF  APPROBATION. 

No  man  with  right  affections  can  be  insensible  to  opinion,  or 
set  at  defiance  the  approbation  of  those  with  whom  his  life  has 
connections.  To  live  in  opposition  to  those  upon  whom  all  the 
influences  of  our  characters  are  spent,  is  the  next  saddest  thing  to 
living  in  opposition  to  our  own  hearts.  The  worldly  vanity  that 
overrates  estimation,  belongs  indeed  to  a  weak  and  low  nature; — 
but  there  is  something  dark  and  malignant,  almost  terrible  in  tho 
inhuman  pride  that  can  stand  aloof  from  sympathy,  and  find  the  re- 
gard of  others  not  necessary  to  its  peace.  The  commendation  of 
our  fellow-men,  it  would  thus  appear,  must  never  enter  into  our 
motives  of  action,  and  yet  is  necessary  both  to  the  happiest  states  of 
our  hearts,  and  to  the  most  useful  workings  of  our  characters.  If 
wo  are  to  do  good  in  the  world,  there  must  be  a  moral  sympathy 
between  ourselves  and  those  whom  we  bless ;  and  yet,  if  we  are  to 
do  good  in  the  world,  no  sympathy  but  a  sympathy  with  God 
must  be  permitted  to  influence  or  determine  the  spirit  of  our  in- 
ward mind.  These  conditions  can  be  reconciled  only  as  St.  Paul 
reconciled  them  in  his  relations  towards  the  Corinthians,  by  com- 
bining holiness,  or  truth  of  mind,  with  a  perfect  disinterestedness 
of  the  affections, — by  seeking  the  good  of  others,  not  their  love 
or  praise, — by  desiring  to  be  to  them  a  source  of  blessedness  for 
their  sokes,  not  an  object  of  interest  for  his  own. — J.  H.  Thorn. 


One  evening  Luther  saw  cattle  going  in  the  fields,  in  a  pasture, 
and  said  :  "  Behold  there  go  our  preachers,  our  in  ilk- bearers,  but- 
ter-bearers, cheese  and  woul-bcarers,  who  do  daily  preach  unto  us 
the  faith  towards  God,  that  we  should  trust  in  him,  as  in  our  lov- 
ing father,  he  careth  for  us  and  will  maintain  and  nourish  us." 


SIX    BRILLIAXT    STORIES! 

We  have  just  issued  the  following  popular  Novelettes,  in  bound  form,  each 
tUgantly  illustrated  with  four  large  original  drawings,  lorming  the  cheapest 
books  ever  offered  in  this  couutry.  We  will  send  either  one  of  them,  post 
paid,  by  return  of  mail,  on  the  receipt  of  twenty  ctnts,  or  we  will  send  the 
six  novels,  post  paid,  on  the  receipt  of  one  dollar.  We  are  resolved  upon 
small  profits  and  quick  sales: 

BED  HAND  :  or.  The  Cbuisek  or  the  English  Channel.  A  graphic  nau- 
tical aud  land  story  of  the  Commonwealth  times  of  Cromwell  in  England. 
By F.  CLINTON  BARRINGTON. 

THE  HEART'S  SECRET:  or.  The  Fortunes  of  a  Solbiks.  A  story  of 
love  aud  tne  low  latitudes.  A  charming  tale  from  one  of  our  old  and  favor- 
it*  author*     By - LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

THE  LOST  HETVi  :  or,  Thb  Dcke  and  the  Lazzabone.  A  story  of  tragic 
interest,  portraying  scenes  in  one  of  the  most  stirring  times  of  the  history 
of  Naples.     By SYLYANUS  COBB.  Ja. 

THE  ARKANSAS  RANGER:  or.  Dingle  the  Backwoodsman.  A  vivid 
aud  charming  story  of  East  and  West,  unrivalled  in  plot  and  character. 
By LIEUTENANT   MURRAY. 

THE  PHANTOM  OF  THE  SEA  :  or.  The  Red  Cross  and  the  Ceescest. 
1  storj  of  Boston  Kay  and  tUe  Mediterranean.  A  nautical  romance  of 
vivid  interest,  and  great  ingenuity  of  plot... By  FRANCIS  A.  DUR1TAGB. 

THE  CABIN  BOY:  or,  Life  on  the  Wing.  A  Tale  of  Fortune's  Freaks 
aud  Faucies.  A  Cue  story  of  life  in  its  various  phases  and  under  tome  of 
its  most  romantic  incidents.    By LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

Enclose  the  money  and  receive  either  or  all  by  return  of  mail. 
fly  For  sale  at  ail  of  the  periodical  depots. 
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BALLOT'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM    COMPANION. 


YOUNG    TURKISH    GIRL. 

WOMEN  OF  THE  ORIENT. 

On  this  page  we  publish  four  female  heads,  types  of  as  many 
different  Eastern  nationalities,  illustrating  the  peculiar  character- 
istics of  beauty  in  the  "  clime  of  the  sun."  These  faces  have 
been  drawn  and  engraved  with  the  utmost  care,  and  the  nicest 
shades  of  expression  carefully  preserved.  The  first  head  is  that 
of  a  young  Turkish  girl.  The  face  of  a  Turkish  woman  borrows 
something  from  the  different  races  of  the  ancient  world,  but  the 
particular  type  of  the  East  prevails.  They  have  commonly  pure 
and  regular  features,  large  black  eyes,  prominent  cheek-bones,  the 
nose  somewhat  aquiline,  the  lips  well  formed  and  colored,  and  the 
body  rather  stout.  Pretty  girls  are  rare,  and  are  only  found 
among  those  just  budding  into  womanhood.  The  women  of  the 
bourgeoise  class  often  have  an  extraordinary  embonpoint,  and  an 
opulence  of  contours  of  which  they  are  very  vain.  The  dress  the 
Turkish  women  wear  in  the  streets  is  very  simple.  The  feredjtf, 
an  ample  and  long  garment  of  rose-colored,  sky-blue,  lilac  or  pea- 
green  merino  or  clo^h,  envelopes  the  whole  body,  a  band  of  mus- 
lin called  the  yachmah  masks  the  face  entirely,  and  only  sliows 
two  black  eyes  brightened  with  Ichol  and  surmounted  by  eyebrows 
artificially  united.  No  woman  would  dare  to  go  out  without  this 
equipment  ordained  by  Mussulman  jealousy,  without  running  the 
risk  of  insult.  But,  according  to  the  age  or  coquetry  of  the 
daughters  of  Eve,,  the  yachmak  is  brought  higher  or  lower,  is 


ARMENIAN   "WOMAN. 


more  or  less  transparent. 
The  fercdje,  a  sort  of 
d  r  e  6  s  i  n  g-gown  which 
hides  the  shape,  is  some- 
times managed  so  as  to 
display  it,  so  much  does 
the  secret  of  their  beauty 
weigh  upon  women,  es- 
pecially recluses.  When 
they  reach  home,  they  re- 
move their  veils  and 
clumsy  yellow  boots,  and 
remaiu  in  their  household 
dress.  This  costume, 
little  changed  by  fashion, 
is  composed  of  broad, 
loose  trousers  of  silk  or 
a  thick  muslin  called 
chanced,  over  which  they 
wear  a  robe  open  in  front, 
and  at  the  sides,  forming 
a  train  like  a  court  dress. 
Their  open  and  hanging 
sleeves  are  garnished  with 
little  buttons  and  em- 
broidery. The  robe  is 
girted  to  the  waist  by  a 
Persian  or  Cashmere 
shawl.  The  gauze  che- 
mise is  half  open  in  front, 
and  no  corsets  are  ever 
worn.  The  sight  of  Eu- 
ropean women  cuirassed 
and  trussed  up  always  ex- 
cites the  hilarity  of  the 
Turks,  who  suspect  that 
all  our  women  owe  their 
pretended  charms  to  the 
arts  of  milliners.  Over 
the  robe  the  women  of 
Constantinople  wear  a 
long  jacket  of  cloth  or 
velvet,  or  of  silk  em- 
broidered with  gold  or 
trimmed  with  fur,  accord- 
ing to  the  season.  Their 
slippers  have  curved 
points  and  are  of  yellow 
morocco,  or  velvet  em- 
broidered with  gold. 
Their  black  hair  is  gene- 
rally very  tastefully  arranged,  or,  neatly  plaited,  falls  over  the  back 
and  shoulders.  A  little  red  or  sky  blue  cap  of  muslin  or  crape, 
studded  with  spangles  or  embroidered  with  gold  arabesques  inter- 
mixed with  pearls  and  precious  stones,  daintily  crowns  the  head. 
Earrings,  necklaces  and  bracelets  are  the  fashion  in  Turkey  as 
they  are  all  over  the  world.  It  is  not  true,  as  most  travellers  as- 
sert, that  Turkish  women  employ  half  the  day  in  dressing.  The 
excessive  taste  for  perfumes  and  for  the  symbolic  language  of 
flowers  attributed  to  them  is  purely  an  invention  of  the  poets. 
Turkish,  and  indeed  most  Eastern  women,  generally  sleep  in  their 
clothes,  and  the  use  of  the  bath  is  much  rarer  than  travellers  gen- 
erally have  asserted.  Many  of  them  are  very  industrious  needle- 
women, though  it  is  true  that  women  of  high  rank  pass  most  of 
their  time  in  smoking  the  ckibook  or  narguileh,  singing  love-songs, 
looking  at  the  dances  of  their  slaves,  or  listening  to  the  intermin- 
able gossip  of  Greek,  Armenian  or  Jewish  milliners.  Women  in 
Turkey  are  not  reduced  to  the  condition  of  degradation  in  which 
they  are  commonly  supposed  to  exist.  On  every  page  of  Otto- 
man history  we  find  women  mixed  up  with  the  most  important 
events,  and  now,  more  than  ever,  the  wives  of  the  highest  func- 
tionaries exert  a  powerful  influence  in  affairs  of  state.  Another 
of  our  illustrations  presents  a  beautiful,  bright-eyed  Greek  girl. 
Since  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  the  Greek  wo- 
men, like  the  Greek  men,  have  sought  and  succeeded  in  rendering 
themselves  necessary  to 
their  conquerors,  and  the 
great  number  of  Greek 
slaves  in  the  harems  has 
greatly  contributed  to  ex- 
tend the  influence  of  their 
countrymen.  The  beauty 
and  type  of  the  Greeks 
are  too  well  known  to 
need  description.  In  some 
families  the  women  pre- 
serve the  Oriental  cos- 
tume in  use  among  the 
Mussulmen  and  Levan- 
tines, but  they  wear  it 
with  that  taste  and  ele- 
gance peculiar  to  their 
eminently  artistic  race. 
Most  of  the  women  of 
distinction  are  dressed  in 
the  Prankish  fashion,  with 
some  modifications,  part- 
ly European  and  partly 
Asiatic.  The  Greek  wo- 
men live  quite  secluded, 
so  much  have  Mussulman 
prevailed  over  Christian 
manners.  They  attend 
church  with  great  devo- 
tion and  assiduity,  but 
are  seated  in  the  galleries 
behind  gratings  and  lat- 
tices which  hide  them 
from  view.  The  Arme- 
nians, of  whom  we  pre- 
sent a  representative  in 
the  head  of  a  very  hand- 
some woman,  are  Chris- 
tians in  religion  and  Ori- 
eutal  in  dress  and  man- 
ners. The  Armenians 
have  regular  features,  an 
aquiline  nose,  well-shaped 
mouth  and  black  eyes, 
but  early  obesity  destroys 
the  elegance  of  their  form. 
The  Schismatics  hide 
their  women  under  the 
yachmak  and  the  feredje, 
and  the  whole  costume  is 


YOUNG    GREEK    GIRL. 

Turkish,  except  the  yellow  boots.  In  Catholic  families,  some  of 
the  women  adopt  French  fashions  and  many  of  them  speak  the 
French  language  with  great  fluency.  The  Schismatics  consider 
their  women  as  inferior  beings  and  treat  them  with  Turkish  sever- 
ity. They  are  not  allowed  to  speak  before  strangers  when  cas- 
ually admitted  to  their  presence.  The  girls  are  married  without 
their  consent  and  without  seeing  their  husbands  till  the  marriage 
ceremony.  The  Armenian  women  are  constant  church-goers  and 
only  stay  away  when  in  mourning  for  relatives.  The  life  pre- 
scribed by  their  religion  is  a  perpetual  Lent,  and  that  imposed  by 
then-  condition  is  sad  and  severe.  The  Jewish  girl,  whose  picture 
we  publish,  is  a  fair  representative  of  her  race.  The  Jews  of 
Constantinople,  like  all  those  of  the  East,  have  preserved  through 
centuries  of  persecution  an  unwavering  attachment  to  their  re- 
ligion, an  extreme  repugnance  to  a  change  of  manners,  and  a 
deep  hatred  for  the  sectaries  of  other  religions,  on  whom  they 
avenge  themselves  by  usury.  Never  engaged  in  manufactures, 
they  are  brokers,  courtiers  and  traders,  constantly  playing  the 
farce  of  poverty,  but  their  extreme  ignorance  prevents  their  rival- 
ling the  Greeks  and  Armenians.  The  Jews  of  Turkey  have  only 
one  wife,  and  she  is  nominally  her  husband's  equal.  We  look 
hopefully  to  the  regeneration  of  Turkey  from  the  influence  of 
western  ideas  of  civilization,  and  we  believe  woman  will  play  a 
prominent  part  in  the  change  yet  to  take  place  in  the  Orient. 


YOUNG   JEWISH   GIRL. 
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TKRMB  :— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

)ii<-  copy.  ono  year fiW 

> in'  copy,  two  vi-nrs 4  00 

Hto  oopiM,  ono  year 0  00 

rwnlvi'  copli-n,  0110  >f-nr(niiil  QQ«  to  tan  get  tor  up  <>f  tho  club) 20  00 

HT7"  Ono  copy  of  lUu.ou'a  Pl0T0BlAL<  and  on«  copy  of  Tnr.  Fua  or  ouh 
Unios,  wlivn  taken  together,  S3  60  per  annum. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

EIoimcut/nnm>r,  Bo*bury,  Msm.— Tbo  vino  m  iinnipton-rnnrt,  Englnml,  In 

wall)   to  br.   Mir-  InrRCft  In  Kurnpo.     It  bean  nununily  nbout  two  thousand 
bunotioa  of  grapes,  and  it  »nn  planted  (rem  a  "Up  In  tho  year  17(18.    Tho 

pnront  vine,  from  which    tin-   Flip  wo.   rut.  in    Mill  il'mrUliim:  nt  tin-  cfltnte 
called  '•  VnliMi tines,"  ii.nr  Wnnatend.  RlfcX< 
M.  C,  Lowell.  M«m. — Your  dictionary  ennnot  he  n  very  roorplataj  nun :   bnt 
wo  s»ond  j  on  tho  meaning  of  the  French  words  onclorod  in  your  lint: — Jtvnf- 
imtt  afghlflu  aparhllnf^  or  emitting  m\nnf  light;  ata  faitx  r//7wj— with 

fttlwj  lu>tre  or  brltlinnry  ;  tmolwvs  /'•whi<i/ant*~  violent  emotion* :  //««i'-rn/. 
nnt— (jllitciilnc  or  shining;  n  /«  fnu/e  haleivt — with  lukewarm  breath-  uaod 
DgurouTely  for  OOOlnOH  of  rxpnwlon;  st  rtntff  tt  $t  rtttftrmt — falln  back 
within  itFelf  nnil  roNnpFi*. 
Ajvmk  M. — A  Imly,  to  whom  wu  labmlttod  your  question,  has  handed  tut  the 
following  recipe:— To  clean  white  astln  luoos— Take  utalo  bread,  crumbled 
viry  ft m*.  htmI  mix  It  with  powdered  bloo.  Bnb  thin  well  over  the  ahoea, 
thtm  lOmkr  li  oir.  mo  I  ilnM  them  by  allghtjl  rubbing  with  n  clean  BOfl  oloth. 

S.  <i..  Aookport  — Wo  eon  only  rcpoat  tho  advice,  wo  have  given  to  other*. 
Btudy  the  beat  autbon,  aaeh  a*  Addison,  Irving,  Pnscotfc,  Southoy,  and 
onearre  particularly  the  construction  of  their  sentences,  mid  try  to  ltnltato 
their  at)  la, 

PtCTOB,  Rutland,  Vt  — We  know  no  work  on  nceoo-palntlng. 

Mkh.  u,  !>..  Burlington,  Vt. — To  po)l.h  tortotsa-ahelJ  combs,  make  a  pnHt«  of 
jeweller'-'  rouge  and  a  lit  tin  eweot  oil.  put  It  on  the  comb,  and  when  quite 
tlry  bruab  It  off,  Then  polish  the  comb  wltli  wanh-leather.  lu  somo  M  OR 
tlii-'  will  reetora  polleh.    The  dn  of  sal  volatua,  Inatead  of  nred  oil,  Isaleo 

roooi ended  f"r  mixing  with  the  jeweller's  rouge  in  naming  the  pnnte. 

IlAHUtrr  U. — Tho  following  cement  for  mending  broken  glawi  and  china  has 
been  raoommended  na  perfectly  rfltcncfoaa  for  rosin  ting  the  ronil>lTie<i  effects 
of  fire  ami  water! — Take  any  quantity  of  lime  recently  prepared  from  cal- 
cined o]  itor-sbells,  and  mix  it  t"  the  consist  once  of  paste  with  white  of  egg, 
La^  It  immediately  Upon  the  fissure,  when  it  will  immediately  consolidate 
to  Hi"  hardness  of  atone,  if  suffered  to  get  dry  while  being  used,  it  be- 
comes quite  Insoluble,  even  by  strong  acid. 

Qtir.RtST,  Buffalo.  N.  Y.—  In  tho  East  they  suppose  the  phoenix  to  have  fifty 
nritir.- in  his  bill,  which  are  continued  to  Itis  tail;  and  that,  after  living 
one  thousand  years,  he  builds  himself  a  funeral  pile,  sings  a  melodious  air 
of  dilTercnt  harmonies  through  his  lifty  organ-pipes,  flaps  his  wings  with  a 
Telocity  that  set*  fire  to  tho  wood,  and  consumes  himself 

O.  M. — We  decline  answering  questions  relating  to  sporting  matters,  as  we 
hate  not  the  necowarj  registers  and  works  of  reference.  Address  the  editor 
of  tho  "Point  of  the  Times."  New  York. 

L.  D..  Manchester. — We  have  no  idea  that  the  Lcvinthan  will  provo  a  paying 
concern.  Where  is  she  to  get  the  freight  and  passengers?  A  ship  of  that 
size  will  probably  never  be  built  again. 

amatkur,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — Do  not  attempt  to  varnish  your  oil-paintings 
until  they  have  been  finished  three  or  four  months  A" slight  glazing  will 
bring  out  tho  colors  in  the  meantime. 


To  otjr  Subscribers. — All  whoso  subscriptions  close  with 
tho  present  number  of  "Ballou's  Pictorial,"  will  please  renew  as 
soon  as  possible,  that  there  may  be  no  break  in  the  regular  receipt 
of  the  work.  It  will  be  remembered  that  we  always  discontinue 
sending  our  paper  ot  the  expiration  of  the  time  paid  for.  We 
have  some  fine  illustrations  in  hand,  and  two  new  contributors  of 
great  popularity,  to  be  introduced  into  the  new  volume,  which 
will  commence  next  week.  The  reduced  subscription  terms  of 
tho  Pictorial  has  vastly  increased  its  popularity  and  circulation, 
until  few  families  of  intelligence  in  the  land  are  willing  to  be  with- 
out it.  Let  us  urge  our  friends  to  renew  their  subscriptions  im- 
mediately on  the  receipt  of  this  number,  that  we  may  print  enough 
to  supply  all. 


SPLINTERS. 


Dr.  Wm.  Gregory,  the  distinguished  professor  ot  chemis- 
try in  the  University  ot  Edinburgh,  died  quite  recently. 

....  Mr.  P.  T.  Barnum  is  to  enter  tho  field  with  an  imported 
operatic  and  ballet  company  of  148  persons. 

Tho  old  question  started  in  Putnam's  Magazine,  "Have 

we  a  Bourbon  among  us?"  has  recently  been  revived  again. 

....  An  Architectural  Association  has  been  organized  in  St. 
Louis.     The  object  is  to  promote  fair  dealing  and  educate  students. 

Sir  Colin  Campbell  is  to  be  elevated  to  the  British  peer- 
age.    He  has  fought  long  and  bravely  enough  to  descrvo  it. 

Most  of  our  lady  readers  will  be  glad  to  know  how  old  the 

French  empress  is.     She  is  in  her  thirty-second  year. 

Tho  report  of  the  French  award  of  S400,000  to  Professor 

Morse  turns  out  to  be  a  premature  announcement. 

Col.  Kinney  has  been  figuring  extensively  at  Greytown, 

in  a  singular  attempt  to  subvert  the  government  of  the  place. 

The  unanimity  of  the  United  States  Senate  on  the  question 

of  the  British  outrages  is  a  reflox  of  the  unanimity  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Charles  R.  Thorne,  the  actor  and  manager,  is  said  to 

be  organizing  a  dramatic  troupe  to  travel  through  Kansas. 

Tho  army  appropriation  bill  which  has  passed  Congress, 

contains  appropriations  to  the  amount  of  S16,50n,000. 

....  Accounts  from  California  state  that  the  yield  of  gold  this 
year  will  exceed  that  of  any  previous  year. 

....  Strenuous  efforts  arc  still  making  to  close  all  places  ot 
amusements  in  New  York  city  on  the  Sabbath. 

They  have  been  playing  at  Wallnck's,  New  York,  a  piece 

called  "  Deseret  Deserted  ;  or,  the  Last  Days  of  Brigham  Young." 

Many  of  the  largest  firms  in  Boston  have  agreed  to  close 

their  stores  on  Saturdays  at  3  P.  M.,  during  the  summer  months. 

The  Garde  Lafayette,  New  York,  now  parade  in  the  style 

of  French  troops  of  the  line,  with  pioneers  and  vivandicres. 

The  new  Episcopal  Church  at  the  South  End  will,  it  is 

said,  cost  somewhere  between  SGO,U0O  and  S70,U00. 

....  Frederick  U.  Tracy  has  been  unanimously  elected  city 
treasurer,  at  a  salary  of  S3200. 

Upwards  of  five  thousand  dollars  were  expended  in  this 

city  to  feast  and  transport  the  Turkish  rear-admiral. 

....  A  very  satisfactory  new  steam  fire-engine,  called  the  Al- 
pha, has  been  introduced  into  the  Baltimore  department. 

A  lady  in  Manchester,  Eng.,  lately  fell,  and  her  parasol- 
handle  penotratcd  her  lungs,  and  caused  her  death. 


THE  ARCHITECT. 

The  most  uignifieant  monument  of  art  and  civilization  is  archi- 
tecture, and  their  highest  servant  in  the  architect.  By  his  work  is 
it  that  century  apcuka  to  century,  and  age  to  age.  The  deeds  of 
the  conqueror,  the  lore  of  the  sage,  tho  benevolence  of  the  good 
man,  may  vanish  in  the  darkness  of  the  past ;  or  if  a  trace  of  them 
comes  down  to  Inter  times,  it  in  borne  upon  the  enduring  monu- 
merits  which  the  architect  boa  reared.  Tho  archive*  of  the  times 
aro  securely  preserved  beneath  the  massive  fabrics  which  ho  rears  ; 
the  history  Of  nations  ia  graven  on  their  tablets,  and  the  taste  and 
knowledge  «f  bis  ago  is  revealed  in  their  beauty,  fitness  and  dura- 
bility. The  architect  has  a  greut  mission  to  perform,  and  it  ia 
important  that  he  should  be  equal  to  the  taak.  No  mere  ability  to 
draw  plana  and  lay  out  dimensions  will  constitute  a  finished 
artist,  though  this  is  too  apt  to  bo  regarded  as  all-sufficient.  Ho 
must  bo  what  the  Germans  call  "a  many-sided  man."  There- 
sources  of  history  must  be  open  to  him,  tho  achievements  of  past 
and  present  art  familiar  lo  him,  in  order  that  his  talcnta  and 
acquirements  may  bo  correctly  applied.  Nor  should  these  talents 
and  acquirements  bo  of  a  mean  order.  He  should  bo  a  man  ot 
refined  taste,  and  grandeur  of  soul,  with  an  imagination  capable 
of  combining  the  ideal  forms  of  beauty  in  new  and  happy  harmo- 
nies; and  his  knowlcdgo  of  tho  mechanic  arts,  of  mathematics, 
mineralogy,  and  chemistry,  should  be  full,  accurate  and  practical. 
His  is  tho  high  office  to  decide  upon  the  form  of  public  buildings, 
monuments,  and  other  structures  j  upon  their  proportions,  color, 
durability,  fitness  and  location.  In  the  execution  of  this  impor- 
tant fluty,  ho  has  need  of  all  the  qualifications  which  we  bavo 
specified ;  for  be  is  to  speak  by  his  work,  for  his  own  day  and 
generation,  to  tho  times  that  are  to  come  after  him. 

How  little  these  considerations  of  tho  proper  qualifications  for 
an  architect  are  regarded  by  public  authorities,  may  he  seen  in  tho 
inferior  architectural  character  of  many  of  our  public  buildings. 
Take  the  city  of  Boston,  for  instance.  "With  all  its  wealth,  public 
spirit  and  popular  taste,  it  docs  not  possess  a  single  public  build- 
ing fit  to  bo  instanced  as  a  specimen  of  correct  architecture.  The 
latest  production  of  its  civic  building  committees  seems  destined 
always  to  be  the  worst ;  and  true  to  this  law,  the  unsightly,  incon- 
venient and  abortionary  pileof  bricks  and  stone,  called  the  Public 
Library,  outstrips  all  the  previous  structures  of  Boston  in  its  vio- 
lations of  correct  taste  and  wise  economy.  And  yet  the  three  or 
four  hundred  thousand  dollars  that  ngly  pile  has  cost,  might,  in 
the  hands  of  a  competent  architect,  have  produced  a  building 
which  would  have  been  an  honor  to  the  city,  and  a  source  of  un- 
failing pleasure  to  the  eye  of  every  beholder.  The  failure  in  this 
respect  of  all  the  public  buildings  of  Boston  is  not  caused  by  nig- 
gardly meanness  of  expenditure,  but  by  a  low  estimate  of  the 
claims  of  architecture.  Mere  brick-pilers  and  board-plainers  are 
entrusted  to  do  that  which  should  be  confided  only  to  a  competent 
architect ;  and  so  long  as  this  shall  be  the  course  pursued  by  the 
city  authorities,  tho  public  buildings  of  Boston  will  bo  monuments 
of  ignorance  and  folly,  instead  of  taste  and  skill. 


ALDEN'S  EXTRA  LARD  OIL  AND  REFINED  LARD. 

Our  attention  was  recently  attracted  by  noticing  the  immense 
amount  of  business  transacted  by  E.  G.  Aldcn  &  Co.,  manufac- 
turers of  Lard  Oil  and  Refined  Lard  at  their  establishment,  Nos. 
179,  181  and  183  Cunningham  Block,  Broad  Street.  For  the  past 
twelve  years,  their  oil  has  been  extensively  used  for  lubricating 
steam  engine  and  steamboat  machinery,  and  is  constantly  employed 
by  the  Atlantic  and  inland  steamships.  Silver  medals  and  diplo- 
mas were  awarded  to  E.  G.  Alden  by  the  American  Institute, 
New  York,  in  1847 ;  also  by  the  Charitable  Mechanic  Association, 
Massachusetts,  in  1847  ;  and  again  by  the  American  Institute  in 
1848,  and  also  by  the  same  in  1855.  In  all  cases  where  this  arti- 
cle has  been  put  in  competition  or  comparison  with  any  other  lard 
oil,  it  has  always  been  pronounced  superior.  This  oil  is  particu- 
larly designed  for  the  "  Carcel  Lamp,"  and  on  account  of  its 
purity,  the  most  satisfactory  result  will  come  from  its  constant  use. 
The  Refined  Lard,  put  up  in  tin  cases  and  in  bladders,  is  largely 
shipped  to  California  and  Europe,  and  scarcely  a  vessel  sails  with- 
out a  consignment  of  this  article.  The  success  of  this  house 
shows  what  skill,  perseverance  and  fair  dealing  can  accomplish. 


Binding. — We  aro  now  prepared  to  bind  up  the  volume  of  our 
Pictorial  which  is  completed  with  the  present  number,  in  tho  regu- 
lar, uniform  style  of  the  previous  volumes,  at  a  charge  of  one  dol- 
lar per  volume.  "We  add  a  fine  illumined  title-page  and  index, 
and  cover  with  illumined  cases,  and  in  full  gilt.  Our  subscribers 
will  oblige  us  by  sending  in  their  numbers  as  early  as  possible, 
and  not  waiting  until  the  close  of  the  year,  when  they  generally 
bring,  or  send  in,  the  two  volumes  together  for  binding,  as  we  are 
then  so  much  driven  with  work  in  our  bindery  as  to  render  it 
necessary  to  keep  the  numbers  much  longer.  JVbw  we  can  bind 
them  and  return  the  volume  in  one  week.  All  the  serials  of  the 
day  are  bound  at  this  office,  promptly,  and  at  the  lowest  rates. 


Cool  Soda. — One  of  the  nicest  places  in  the  city  to  obtain 
pure  cool  soda  flavored  with  delicious  syrup  is  Frederick  Brown's, 
corner  of  Washington  and  State  Streets.  Tho  locality  is  as  well 
known  as  the  old  State  House  itself,  and  the  number  of  his  patrons 
legion. 

1    -mom    » 

The  South  End. — The  south  part  of  our  city,  towards  Ros- 
bury,  is  building  up  in  elegant  style.  Never  was  the  hand  of  im- 
provement more  manifest.  It  reminds  us  in  its  appearance  of 
upper  New  York. 


Beer-making. — Nearly  two  millions  of  dollars  are  annually 
invested  in  manufacturing  beer  in  St.  Louis.  There  must  be  a 
thirsty  population  there. 


fresco  pAurmra 

A  atylc  of  painting  called  fresco  has  long  been  in  use  in  Italy 
for  the  ornamenting  of  walla,  and  recently  it  has  been  intro- 
dttced  into  tbia  country  to  some  extent,  in  public  buildings  and 
the  houses  of  the  favored  children  of  fortune.  It  is  very*  expen- 
sive, owing  somewhat  to  the  nature  of  the  materials  employed  for 
colors,  and  to  the  necessity  of  irnj-orting  artists  from  Europe  who 
are  skilled  in  the  peculiar  details  of  the  art.  Fresco  means  fre6h, 
and  properly  describes  the  distinctive  character  of  thia  kind  of 
painting,  the  pictures  being  painted  upon  the  surface  of  fresh  plas- 
ter, before  it  is  dried.  Aw  the  plaster  hardens,  the  picture  becomes 
fixed,  and  as  durable  as  the  plaster  itself.  It  is  necessary  to  use 
mineral  substances  for  the  colors,  which  will  not  be  affected  by 
the  wet  lirne  of  the  mortar.  These  arc  ground  very  fine,  and 
mixed  with  water  instead  of  oil.  The  substances  used  posaess  a 
brilliance,  clearness  and  permanence  of  color  superior  to  vegeta- 
ble matcriala  ;  and  the  moist  surface  ujKjn  which  they  are  laid 
con  es  them  to  blend  freely,  and  gives  a  peculiar  delicacy  and 
softness  of  outline  altogether  unattainable  in  oil  painting.  The 
painting  must  be  done  immediately  after  the  plaster  U  spread 
upon  the  wall,  as  after  a  few  hours  the  latter  becomes  "  set,"  and 
will  not  absorb  the  colors.  An  artist  of  ready  and  unerring  hand 
and  skilful  eye  is  therefore  require!,  because  there  is  no  rubbing 
out  and  correcting  as  in  oil  pointing.  The  only  method  of  re- 
pairing on  error  of  drawing  or  coloring  ia  to  cut  away  the  planter 
and  replace  it  with  a  new  surface  whereon  to  correct  the  mistake. 
When  well  executed  these  pictures  have  a  moat  pleasing  and  life- 
like effect,  and  will  preserve  their  freshness  of  color  unchanged 
for  hundreds  of  years.  Ancient  frescoes  now  exist  in  Euro**:, 
which  still  preserve  their  original  colors,  and  though  executed 
centuries  ago,  look  as  clear  and  fresh  a**  though  the  work  of  yes- 
terday. There  are  some  very  fine  specimens  of  this  art  in  the 
committee  rooms  of  the  national  Capitol  at  Washington,  which 
have  recently  been  executed  by  Italian  artists  imported  expressly 
for  that  purpose.  We  doubt  not  our  native  painters  could  suc- 
ceed as  well  in  this  branch  of  art  as  foreigners  if  they  would  turn 
their  attention  to  it,  and  acquire  the  requisite  knowledge  for  the 
proper  treatment  of  the  plaster,  preparation  of  the  colors,  and 
peculiar  handling  of  the  pencil.  That  the  subject  was  not  beneath 
the  attention  of  a  Raphael  and  a  Michael  Angelo,  some  of  whoso 
finest  productions  were  done  in  fresco,  is  sufficient  assurance  that 
the  talents  of  any  painter  of  our  own  day,  however  high,  might 
worthily  be  bestowed  upon  this  happy  eternization  of  the  concep- 
tions of  beauty  and  sublimity. 


A  NATIONAL  ARTILLERY  SCHOOL. 

Tho  artillery  branch  of  the  military  service  is  becoming  the 
most  important  element  in  modem  warfare,  owing  to  the  great 
improvement  in  the  capacity,  range,  and  rapidity  of  movement 
which  science  has  introduced  into  the  use  of  the  cannon.  The 
experience  of  the  Crimean  war,  as  well  as  the  late  war  between 
this  country  and  Mexico,  fully  illustrates  the  truth  of  this  asser- 
tion. In  order  to  keep  up  with  the  times,  it  has  become  necessary 
that  greater  attention  should  be  paid  to  artillery  practice  by  our 
little  army.  The  secretary  of  war  has  accordingly,  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  president,  and  under  the  advice  of  General  Scott, 
established  an  artillery  school  at  Fort  Munroe,  Old  Point  Com- 
fort, Va.  The  school,  for  the  present,  will  consist  of  the  officers 
and  garrison  of  the  fort ;  but  hereafter,  when  the  exigencies  of 
the  public  service  will  permit,  the  number  of  companies  will  be 
increased  to  eight,  two  from  each  of  the  four  artillery  regiments. 
The  companies  will  be  instructed  for  two  years,  and  then  give 
place  to  others,  an  exchange  of  one  company  in  each  regiment 
to  be  made  annually.  The  courso  of  instruction  will  comprise 
the  various  uses  of  all  varieties  of  artillery,  sabre  exercise,  the 
science  of  gunnery,  military  pyrotechny,  the  details  of  preparing 
and  transporting  ordnance  stores,  engineering,  surveying,  topog- 
raphy, the  paying  out  of  camps,  field  fortification,  and  the  requi- 
sites ot  camp  service.  The  companies  are  to  go  into  camp  one 
month  of  each  year,  for  practical  instruction  in  field  duties,  and 
an  annual  examination  of  the  school  is  provided  for.  Artillery 
graduates  from  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  will  be  re- 
quired to  serve  one  year  at  this  school  before  joining  their  com- 
panies for  regular  duty.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  plan  contem- 
plates the  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  of  both  officers  and 
men  in  artillery  service  ;  and  while  it  will  involve  no  increased 
expense  in  the  war  department  of  the  government,  it  cannot  fail 
to  be  productive  of  great  benefit  in  promoting  the  efficiency  and 
power  of  the  army  ot  the  country. 


"  Miralda  :  or,  the  Justice  of  Tacon." — This  new  three  act 
play,  written  by  M.  M.  Ballon,  and  just  performed  at  the  Howard 
Athenxum  of  this  city,  is  published  and  for  sale  by  William  V. 
Spencer,  128  Washington  Street,  Boston.  Any  person  enclosing 
four  postage  stamps  {twelve  cents)  to  Mr.  Spencer  will  receive  a 
copy  by  return  of  mail. 


The  present  Number. — With  this  number  we  close  the 
fourteenth  volume  of  Ballou's  Pictorial.  Next  week  we  shall  issue 
number  one  of  volume  fifteenth,  beautifully  illustrated  and  full 
to  the  brim  with  charming  matter. 
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British  Outrages. — It  is  gratifying  to  see  the  unanimity  of 
sentiment  in  the  senate  and  the  people  with  regard  to  the  outra- 
geous conduct  of  the  British  cruisers  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  If 
war  comes,  it  will  find  us  a  united  people. 
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Following  the  Drum. — The  pleasant  weather  brings  with  it 
parades  of  our  various  military  corps.  The  Boston  troops  were 
never  in  better  condition  than  they  are  at  present. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM    COMPANION. 


%  fact's  tencr. 


[Written  for  Baikal's  Pictorial.] 
LINES     FOR     MUSIC. 

BY  0.   n.   ORISWELL. 

Ah,  toll  mo  not  that  other  eyes 

Are  half  so  fair  as  thine; 
Though  some  aro  bluer  than  tho  skies, 

And  sonio  through  blackness  shine. 

I  'vo  scon  them  flash  liko  meteor's  ray, 

And  melt  in  softness  clear; 
But  soon  their  beauty  fades  away — 

Thine,  thine-  alone  are  dear. 

Thlno  eyes  emit  a  pnrcr  light — 

A  brighter,  softer  beam 
Than  e'er  again  can  greet  my  sight 

In  daylight  or  in  droam. 

To  me  they  're  sweetest  when  they  riso 

And  smile  with  love  on  mine — 
Then  tell  me  not  that  other  eyes 

Are  half  eo  fair  as  thine. 

SUNSET. 

Sunset  was  glimmering  on  the  last  rod  leaves, 

When  through  the  twilight  of  the  gnarled  boughs— 
Tho  fading  light  still  clinging  on  her  brows — 

I  saw  her  wending  homewards  with  the  sheaves 

Heaped  on  her  shoulder,  raising  her  loose  sleeves, 
So  her  white  arm  like  a  white  crescent  shoDe, 
Grasping  the  rustling  cars.     Then  cne  by  one 

Tho  children  wandered  from  their  cottage  eaves. 
And  gathered  the  stray  wheat  that  she  let  fall, 
And  clapped  their  little  hands  when  6ho  would  call ; 

And  all  things  iunocent  and  dutiful 
Smiled  to  her  smile,  and  seemed  to  grow  more  fair, 

She,  passing,  with  the  twilight  beautiful 
Upon  tho  mellow  sheaves  and  her  fair  hair. 

MISSPENT  TIME. 
If  life  be  time  that  here  is  spent, 

And  time  on  earth  be  cast  away, 
Whoso  his  time  hath  here  misspent. 

Hath  hastened  bis  own  dying  day; 
So  it  doth  prove  a  living  crime 
To  massacre  our  living  time. 

LIFE. 
The  current  of  my  life  flows  on  so  full, 
That,  like  the  Nile,  it  has  forgot  its  source. 


(ffibttor's  (&kb%  €\fmx. 


GOSSIP    WITH     THE     HEADER. 

With  this  bright  summer  weather  and  burning  sun  comes  a  restless,  inex- 
pressible desire  for  tho  seashore— we  dare  not  whisper  to  our  own  heart  how 
much  we  should  like  to  go  further,  to  tempt  those  blue  billows,  and  to  flee 
away — away  on  a  long  Atlantic  voyage.  But  we  must  cage  our  heart,  curb 
our  roving  desires,  and  be  satisfied  with  an  occasional  trip  to  Nahant.  The 
hotel  is  as  far  out  to  sea  as  an  editor  may  venture ;  but  there  he  may  sit  on  a 
rocky  headland  and  dream  whatever  dreams  of  the  great  deep  he  chooses — of 
buccaneers,  Bed  Rovers,  water- witches,  sea-fights  and  whale-fishing,  and  still 

be  ready  to  answer  the  hail  of  the  foreman  for  copy Fourth  of  July  will 

be  a  busy  day  here  in  Boston — two  processions  and  orations,  two  escorts,  two 
bands  of  music,  a  rcgattaj  fireworks,  bells,  cannons,  floods  of  suburbans,  and 
millions  of  Chinese  fire-crackers.     We  propose  to  run  away  and  celebrate  our 

Fourth  in  a  quiet  place,  if  any  such  can  be  "  diskivered." What  a 

grand  actress  Charlotte  Cushman  is!  Who  that  has  seen  them  can  forget 
her  Lady  Macbeth  and  her  Meg  Merriles,  or  her  Romeo?  She  appears  to 
great  advantage  at  the  Boston  Theatre — a  fitting  shrine  for  genius  of  so  high 

an  order Mr.  Russell,  the  correspondent  in  India  of  tho  London  Times; 

thus  gives  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  Jessie  Brown  romance: — *■  I  regret  to 
ho  obliged  to  destroy  the  foundation  for  such  pretty  poetry  and  pretty  pic- 
tures as  the  story  of  Jessie,  tho  Highland  lassie,  and  the  bagpipes  of  the 
Highlanders  have  afforded  at  homo.  But,  on  inquiry,  I  find  that  there  were 
no  bagpipes  played  within  many  miles  of  Lucknow,  and  that  the  voices  of 
slogan  and  pibroch  were  silent ;  not  a  warlike  squeak  announced  that  }  the 
Campbells  were  coming.'  But,  more  or  less  than  all,  there  was  no  lassie  at 
all  in  the  garrison  who,  by  any  possibility,  could  have  been  the  heroine,  or 
prima  donna,  of  the  drama ;  and  every  one  knew  long  before  the  loudest  skirl 
of  all  the  bagpipes  in  Scotland  could  have  proclaimed  it,  that  Havelock  was 
coming  to  the  assistance  of  the  garrison.  The  Alumbagh  is  at  least  seven 
miles  from  the  residency.''  In  spite  of  all  this.  Jessie  Brown  will  live  in  his- 
tory  How  often  is  tho  fearful  truth  that  in  the  midst  of  life  we  arc  in 

death  brought  home  to  us!  Miss  Sarah  Matthews,  an  intelligent  and  beauti- 
ful young  lady  of  Donegal  township,  Westmoreland  county,  Pa.,  while  swing- 
ing on  a  rope  in  her  father's  barn,  recently,  was  instantly  killed  by  the  falling 

of  a  plank A  popular  author  exclaims,  "  What  a  pity  some  quadrupeds 

can't  talk."    We  are  disposed  to  say,  what  a  pity  some  bipeds  can .A 

celebrated  cantatrice.  now  starring  it  in  Paris,  lately  received  from  a  Musco- 
vite prince  a  handsome  brooch  in  diamonds,  in  acknowledgment  of  admira- 
tion; but  not  wishing  to  accept  a  gift,  the  motive  of  which  might  be  miscon- 
strued, she  returned  it  with  warm  thanks.  Next  day  she  received  a  letter 
from  the  prince,  approving  highly  of  her  decision;  but  the  writing  in  this 
letter  had  a  singularly  glistening  appearance,  and  it  afterwards  found  that 
the  magnate,  not  to  be  outdone  in  generosity,  had  reduced  tho  returned  dia- 
monds to  fine  powder,  with  which  he  had  besprinkled  the  wet  ink,  and  had 
thus  insured  the  acceptance  of  his  homage!     Who  was  this  Russian  prince? 

We  should  like  to  correspond  with  him An  amusing  writer  of  comic 

sketches  in  London,  gives  us  the  following  specimen  of  that  class  known  as 
tho ':  mock  auctioneer :" — '"Who'll  buy  this  padlock  and  key?  (Holding  it 
up  to  tho  light,  and  turning  it  round  and  round.)  This  is  a  lock— no  sham 
here.  'Taint  a  Bramah,  for  them  can't  be  picked.  This  was  picked  out  of 
ten  thousand,  my  friends,  and  picked  out  by  myself — out  of  the  choicest  lot 
in  the  country.  There's  music  for  you.  (Locks  and  unlocks  it.)  Why,  it 
clicks  like  a  gun-lock.  It's  dog  cheap  at  three  shillings,  and  you  may  have 
it  for  eighteen  pence.  Who  says?  It  has  as  many  wards  as  London,  and 
holds  as  tight  as  a  bull.  There's  real  strength  in  it.  Samson's  strength  was 
In  his  locks,  but  this  beats  him  entirely.  Come,  give  us  a  bid.  You  must 
have  something  to  lock  up.  If  you  are  married,  lock  up  your  wife  and  keep 
her  from  gadding  about — save  your  shoe  leather  and  doctor's  bills.  Come, 
give  us  a  bid.     Sixpence,  did  you  say,  sir?    Thank  you,  sir!     The  lock  is 

yours Lablache  used  to  give  the  following  account  of  tho  last  moments 

|  of  Beethoven.  It  may  interest  our  musical  readers.  ''  It  was  rumored  in 
Vienna  that  the  great  Beethoven  must  die  ere  the  day  was  spent.  Taking 
shame  to  myself  for  remaining  in  this  city  so  long  without  having  seen  the 
immortal  composer,  I  was  soon  accompanied  to  his  residence,  and  forthwith 
found  myself  in  his  presence.     Ail  was  silent,  save  the  sobbing  of  some  privi- 


leged friends,  kneeling  at  his  bedsiclo.  Standing  apart,  I  watched  the  dying 
Beethoven  with  breathless  anxiety.  There  he  sat,  supported  by  pillows,  and 
gazing  for  a  while  on  vacaucy,  when,  suddenly  turning  his  head,  he  muttered, 
in  faltering  accents,  'There,  do  you  hear  the  bell? — don't  you  hear  it  ring- 
ing? *The  curtain  must  drop.  Yes.  my  curtain  is  falling!'  Gently  drop- 
ping bis  head,  the  mighty  master,  without  uttering  another  word,  now  sank 

into  eternal  slumber.'' Tho  last  novelty  from  Germany  is  a  musical  bed, 

which  receives  the  weary  body,  aud  immediately  "laps  it  in  Elysium."  It  is 
an  invention  of  a  mechanic  in  Bohemia,  and  is  so  constructed  that,  by  means 
of  hidden  mcchauism,  pressure  upon  the  bed  causes  a  soft  and  gentle  air  of 
Auber  to  be  played,  which  continues  long  enough  to  lull  tbo  most  wakeful  to 
sleep.  At  tho  head  is  a  clock,  tho  hand  of  which  being  placed  at  the  hour 
the  sleeper  wishes  to  riso.  when  the  time  arrives  the  bod  plays  a  march  of 
Spontini,  with  drums  and  cymbals,  aud,  in  short,  with  noise  enough  to  raise 

tbo  seven  sleepers The  Scotch  sometimes  make  as  amusing  blunders  as 

tho  Irish.  At  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gorbals,  Bailie  Mitchell  in  the 
chair,  It  was  coolly  resolved  and  unanimously  agreed,  amidst  rounds  of  ap- 
plause, that  a  new  bridge  be  erected  on  the  site,  of  the  present  wooden  one,  at 
the  foot  of  Portland  Street,  and  that  the  bridge  trustees  he  requested  to 

repair  and  keep  open  the  said  wooden  bridge  till  the  new  one  be  built A 

boy,  whose  honesty  is  more  to  be  recommended  than  his  ingenuity,  once  car- 
ried some  butter  to  a  merchant  in  a  country  village  in  exchange  for  goods. 
The  butter  having  a  very  beautiful  appearance,  and  the  merchant  being  de- 
sirous of  procuring  such  for  his  own  use.  invited  the  boy  to  bring  him  all  his 
motbor  had  to  spare.  "I  think,"  said  the  boy,  "  she  can't  spare  any  more, 
for  she  wouldn't  have  spared  this,  only  a  rat  fell  into  the  cream,  and  she  did 

not  liko  to  use  it  herself." A  million  and  a  half  of  human  beings  derive 

their  sole  support  from  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  silk;  and  the  silk- 
worm alono  creates  an  annual  circulating  medium  of  between  one  hundred 

and  fifty  millions  and  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars Shakspeare  speaks 

of  the  "poet's  eye  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling-;*'  and  poets  frequently,  in  their 
rhyming  rhapsodies,  sing  of  "Lesbia  hath  a  beaming  eyef-  "Her  fair  blue 
eye,"  etc.,  as  if  the  object  of  this  adoration  really  possessed  but  one.  Some 
one,  speaking  of  Garrick.  vowed  that  he  had  an  eye  that  could  pierce  a  deal 
board,  which  Wewitzer,  tho  wit,  declared  must  be  "  a  gimlet  cyel". .. . ,  .A 
lady  sent  her  -servant,  the  other  day,  for  a  copy  of  Lalla-  Rookh,  but  con- 
founding it  with  arrow-root,  she  brought  home  a  dose  of  that,  instead  of 
Lalla  Rookh,  labelled,  to  be  taken  warm  when  going  to  bed!. .,..  .Jacob  Wal- 
lick,  of  Millersburg.  Ohio,  who  for  some  years  has  been  insane  on  religions 
subjects,  took  it  into  his  head  that  he  was  commissioned  to  burn  down  all 
the  churches,  and  he  proceeded  to  the  Lutheran  Church,  about  four  miles 
from  Millersburg.  and  set  it  on  fire.  After  staying  to  see  that  his  work  was 
well  done,  he  proceeded  to  the  Methodist  Church,  situated  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood, and  set  it  on  fire  also.  Fortunately,  however,  the  fire  was  discov- 
ered before  much  damage  was  done.  He  was  arrested The  superscrip- 
tion to  a  letter  dropped  in  the  post-office,  reads  thus  : — "  to  my  Oonkle  in  ire- 
land  give  to  aunt  brigit." One  of  the  government  measures  now  before 

tho  Canadian  parliament  is  a  bill  to  exempt  journalists  from  jury  service. 
Editors  are  not  often  called  upon  to  sit  as  jurymen,  but  they  are  liable  to  be, 
and  there  is  no  profession  whose  members  experience  more  inconvenience 
from  a  requirement  to  act  in  that  capacity.  If  the  Canadian  bill  passes,  or 
even  if  we  do  not  have  that  precedent,  we  hope  the  measure  may  be  adopted 

by  our  American  law-makers The  Chinamen  who  were  hung  in  Amador 

county,  California,  for  murder,  cut  off  their  finger-nails,  had  them  enclosed 
in  beautiful  boxes,  and  scented  with  rare  perfumes,  for  transmission  to  their 

friends  in  the  Flowery  Kingdom The  Portland  Argus  reports  that  twelve 

iron  bridges  have  been  put  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  line  within  two 
years,  being  substitutes  for  the  wooden  bridges  originally  built.  It  says  the 
terrible  accident  on  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  by  the  breaking  of  a  de- 
cayed wooden  bridge,  suggests  this  notice  of  the  praiseworthy  efforts  which 
the  company  is  making  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  such  accidents  on  the 
lino  from  Portland  to  Moutreal Mr.  Emerson,  in  one  of  his  recent  lec- 
tures, in  describing  various  classes  of  people,  said: — '*  There  are  disputatious 
people— talkers  for  victory — dealers  in  contradictions — who  contradict  your 
first  word,  without  waiting  to  get  the  scope  of  your  meaning,  and  who  appear 

to  think  that  nothing  is  doing  unless  an  argument  is  going  on." We 

read  an  interesting  anecdote  of  the  late  Sir  H.  Havelock,  in  an  English  jour- 
nal. He  had  been  conducting  a  devotional  service,  in  company  with  his 
household,  amongst  whom  was  an  Irish  servant  girl.  She  was  melted  to  tears 
by  the  fervency  and  unction  of  his  prayer,  and.  as  she  rose  from  her  knees, 
addressed  him  with  much  emotion,  "0,  misthur,  dear,  you're  not  fit  for  a 
soidior!     It's  too  tender-hearted  you  are.     Shure  you  was  born  a  praist,  and 

a  praist  it  is  you  ought  to  be." Billy  Bowlegs  was,  lately,  as  much  a 

lion  among  the  ladies  of  New  Orleans  as  Black  Hawk  was  with  the  fair  sex 
twenty-six  years  ago.  At  the  City  Hotel,  after  having  registered  his  name, 
ho  repaired  to  the  parlor,  and  amused  tho  ladies  congregated  there  by  good- 
naturedly  answering  the  many  questions  put  to  him.  The  ladies  plagued 
him  about  his  small  hands,  but  Billy  said  It  was  the  family  mark,  and  he 
was  proud  of  them.  One  of  the  ladies  asked  him  how  he  came  bo  brave. 
Billy  answered,  "  I  was  born  so,  madam."  Billy  is  a  great  hero,  but  unfor- 
tunately, as  the  Indians  say.  a  "big  drunk." The  Indianopolia  papers 

state  that  at  the  suicide  of  her  husband,  Henry  Wm.  Herbert,  Mrs.  H.  was  in 
that  city  prosecuting  an  application  for  a  divorce.  The  story  of  the  romantic 
encounter,  in  which  he  rescued  the  lady  from  some  ruffians  of  the  hungry  mob, 
was  taken  from  one  of  Herbert's  romances,  and  was  a  fiction.  The  match 
was  made  by  advertising — miserable  beginning,  miserable  ending 


NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 


New  Mosic. — Russell  &  Richardson,  291  Washington  Street,  have  published 
"  Pcnsee  Lugubre,  nocturne  pour  le  piano,"  by  E.  A.  L.  Coop,  "  Mariella 
Waltz,"  by  Charles  E.  Kimball,  "  Bergeuse  pour  le  piano,"  by  Jules  Egg- 
hard,  "The  Dew  upon  the  Flowers,"  a  sacred  song,  by  Mrs.  L.  N.  Bruce,  mu- 
sic by  Geo.  0.  Farmer,  "  Never  was  so  strange  a  Story,"  from  Les  Huguenots. 
■'  Weep  not  for  Me,"  •■  Isaiah,"  a  sacred  chant.  "Nocturne  pour  le  piano,'1 
by  F.  Harbordt,  "  Deux  Marches,  composee  pour  le  piano,  par  Fcrd.  Hiller." 
Also.  "A  serenade  for  the  piano,  by  Antoine  Herzberg." — Oliver  Ditson  Sc 
Co..  277  Washington  Street,  have  just  published  "  Baby  May,"  words  by  Syl- 
via, music  by  F.  H.  Pease;  "  Sister,  I  miss  thee,"  by  F.  W  Smith;  "The  Lov- 
ers' Letter-Box, "  by  W  T.  Wrighton  ;  ll  First  Love,"  by  Theodore  T.  Barker. 

Waverley  Novels — Household  Edition.     Quentin  Dcrward.     Boston:  Tick- 

nor,  Fields  &  Co.     2  vols..  12mo. 

Quentin  Durward,  besides  the  hero  and  heroine,  and  a  throng  of  minor 
characters,  contains  one  of  those  masterly  portraits  (that  of  Louis  XI.)  for 
which  the  "  Wizard  of  tho  North  "  was  renowned.  How  faithfully  the  great 
artist  succeeded  in  depicting  French  manners,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  this  novel  has  lately  furnished  the  libretto  for  a  French  opera.  Indeed, 
whatever  land  Scott  selected  as  the  field  of  bis  fictions,  bo  trod  liko  a  native, 
so  universal  was  his  genius. 

Thoughts,  Feelixgs  amd  Fakcfes.     By  C.  Nestell  Bovee.    New  York:  Wiley 

&  Ilalstead.    1857.    4to.     pp.  451. 

An  admirable  collection  of  fresh  original  thoughts,  the  coinage  of  a  culti- 
vated and  active  mind,  embracing  a  vast  variety  of  subjects.  Some  of  these 
tersely  expressed  thoughts  are  humorous,  more  grave,  and  all  have  the  ring 
of  sterling  metal.     The  book  is  exquisitely  printed,  as  it  deserves  to  be. 

A  Manual  for  Cricket  and  Base-Ball.— Messrs.  Mayhew  &  Baker  have 

ju.*t  issued  a  little  illustrated  pamphlet,  containing  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  these  manly  games.  It  is  well  got  up.  J.  J.  Dyer  &  Co,  35  School  Street, 
have  it  for  sale. 

The  Student  and  Schoolmate,  and  Forrester's  Bots1  and  Girls'  Magazine. 
Boston:  James  Robinson  &  Co..  119  Washington  Street.  New  York:  Calk- 
ins &  Stiles,  348  Broadway. 

This  admirable  juvenile  work,  intended  for  schools  and  families,  has  just 
entered  on  its  sixth  volume.  It  contains  dialogues,  biographical  and  histori- 
cal sketches,  moral  tales,  foreign  correspondence,  poetry,  etc.,  and  is  illus- 
trated in  the  very  best  style  of  wood  engraving.  The  terms  are  only  one 
dollar  a  year.     It  is  published  monthly. 


Matters  and  Things  in  General. 

In  the  British  parliament  tho  question  of  "  What  shall  wo  do  with  it 
mooted  with  regard  to  India.    Tbo  contract  between  the  Electric  Teleg 
Company  and  tho  English  government  is  for  a  period  of  twonty-llvo  ; 
from  tbo  time  tho  cable  shall  have  been  successfully  laid  down. — Tho  tri 
tho  thirty-throe  persons  arrested  for  tho  recent  insurrectionary  outbrcal 
Chalons,  France,  was  progressing  In  that  town. — The  French  squadro 
tho  Pacific  is  to  bo  largely  increased. — Strong  gales  of  wind  have  preva 
and  on  the  northwest  coast  of  Irelnnd  a  great  many  fishing-boats  had  1 
capsized,  and  it  is  feared  nearly  fifty  livea  were  lost. — Tho  king  of  Na 
lately  applied  to  the  emperor  of  Russia  for  a  passport.     He  said  ho  was  t 
ful  of  France,  and  could  no  longer  bo  sure  that  tho  British  govenm 
would  continue  its  policy  of  conciliation. — Mr,  Layard,  tho  distiuguis 
traveller,  had  addressed  a  large  and  influential  meeting  in  London  on 
affairs  of  India.     He  argued  that  the  cause  of  tho  mutiny  was  misgovt 
ment.    The  London  Times  takes  issue  with  bitn. 

Inner  Dock  at  Cherbourg1. 

Tho  inner  dock  of  Cherbourg,  France,  is  1260  feet  long  and  600  feet  bro; 
It  is  capable  of  receiving  an  entire  fleet,  which  will  bo  quite  safe  from 
enemy's  fire  at  the  greatest  distance  at  which  it  Las  ever  been  known  to  r« 
effect.     The  execution  of  this  dock  cost  enormous  trouble,  being  cut  out 
the  solid  rock  to  the  depth  of  fifty-four  feet.    The  excavation  of  this  do- 
was  effected  by  a  new  description  of  mine,  which  does  not  explode  liko  t 
ordinary  mine,  but  with  a  dead  noise,  and  raises  the  soil  to  tho  extent  of  son 
hundred  yards.     The  plan  of.  this  splendid  dock  was  given  by  Napoleon,  I 
who,  not  finding  the  roads  of  Cherbourg  sufficiently  protected  from  certai 
winds,  and  observing  that  the  old  port  was  too  small/  and,  though  far  distan 
from  the  sea,  Btill  sufficiently  near  to  be  reached  by  a  hostile  fleet,  commence! 
the  new  dock  in  the  year  1808.     Tho  screw  ship-of-war,  the  Yille  do  Nantz,  ii 
to  be  launched  during  the  emperor's  visit.    There  are  other  ships  on  the 
■  stocks  at  Cherbourg,  of  which  the  completion  ia  being  effected  with,  the  great- 
est despatch. 

An  Empress's  Letter. 

A  Piedmontese  writer,  the  Chevalier  Prati.  who  addressed  some  verses  to 
the  Empress  Eugenie,  offering  his  congratulations  on  her  escape  on  tho  14th 
of  January,  has  just  been  presented  by  her  majesty  with  a  handsome  snuff- 
box ornamented  with  diamonds.  The  empress  accompanied  the  present  with 
the  following  letter,  dated  from  the  Tuileries,  May  1st: — "Monsieur, — The 
ladies  of  Turin,  in  offering  me  some  flowers,  with  their  congratulations  on  the 
occasion  of  an  unhappy  event,  accompanied  them  with  some  verses  of  your 
composition.  This  was  a  happy  idea  on  their  part,  for  your  talent  gave  to 
these  flowers  an  additional  value.  The  emperor  and  myself  have  been  grati- 
fied by  the  expression  of  your  sympathy.  I  sincerely  thank  you  for  them, 
and  beg  your  acceptance,  as  a  trifling  proof  of  my  satisfaction,  of  the  souvenir 
which  accompanies  this  letter. — Eugeklb." 

Bridging  the  Khine. 

The  cost  of  building  the  bridge  over  the  Rhine  at  Kehl  is  estimated  at 
1.600,000  florins.  The  bridge  is  to  be  supported  by  four  piers,  is  to  have  a 
double  line  of  rails,  and  a  foot  and  carriage  way.  The  expense  13  to  be  paid 
jointly  by  France  and  Baden,  but  each  country  is  to  pay  for  tho  fortifications 
which  are  to  command  each  end  of  the  bridge.  The  fortifications  on  tho 
Baden  side  will,  it  is  estimated,  cost  300,000  florins.  A  bridge  is  also  to  bo 
built  at  Waldsbutt,  on  tho  frontier  of  Switzerland,  to  unite  the  valley  of  tho 
Rhine  and  the  northeast  of  Switzerland  railways,  the  expense  of  it  being  esti- 
mated at  600,000  florins. 

Extravagant  Charges. 

The  correspondent  of  tho  Liverpool  Albion,  commenting  on  some  of  the 
items  in  the  "Civil  Contingencies  List,"  recently  published,  says: — "Wo 
cannot  well  conceive  how  the  entertainment  of  the  Princess  of  Prussia,  com- 
ing from  Calais  to  Dover  on  board  a  royal  yacht,  cost  £ 8  17s.  lOd.  Enter- 
tainment during  an  hour  and  half  s  run  in  a  squall,  when  there  wag  hardly 
time  to  call  for  soda-water  twico,  from  leaving  one  pier,  where  thero  was 
lunch,  to  landing  at  the  other  pier,  where  there  was  lunch  again !" 

Punning  in  the  Pulpit. 

The  Bishop  of  Oxford,  preaching  in  St.  Margaret's  Chnrch,  In  aid  of  tho 
Westminster  Hospital,  thus  questioned  tbo  motives  of  some  people's  charity  : 
"For  instance,  contrast  the  amount  you  give  when  the  plato  is  held  at  tho 
door,  and  you  can  slip  in  your  contributions  quietly  and  unseen  in  passing 
out,  with  the  sum  you  would  give  in  the  same  church,  and  for  the  very  same 
object,  were  the  plate  handed  into  each  pew,  and  your  respectability  put 
upon,  its  mettle. ,"' 

Foreign  Science. 

At  the  last  sitting  of  tho  Academy  of  Sciences,  M.  Baudelocqne  annonncod 
that  he  had  used  a  preparation  of  the  Lobelia  inflata  (a  kind  of  cardinal- 
flower)  with  advantage  as  a  sedative  in  the  eases  of  a  young  idiot  who,  when 
angry,  showed  a  disposition  to  bite,  and  of  a  deaf  boy,  who  displayed  the 
same  tendency.  He  further  stated  it  as  his  belief,  that  a  plant  of  the  same 
family,  viz.,  the  Lnbelia  longifolia:  was  used  to  tame  intractable  horses. 

Doings  in  Berlin. 

A  Berlin  letter  says : — "  M.  Eckart,  a  lawyer  born  in  Saxony,  and  who  has 
written  much  against  Freemasonry,  has  just  been  expelled  from  this  city  by 
the  police.  A  search  made  at  his  residence  proved  that  he  had  got  works 
printed  in  Switzerland,  in  which  he  attacked,  not  only  the  order  of  the  Free- 
masons in  general,  but  various  persons  belonging  to  it.  It  is  known  that  the 
Prince  of  Prussia  and  his  sou  are  both  Freemasons." 

France. 

The  election  of  M.  Migeon  for  tho  Haut  Rhine  Is  a  fact  of  far  greater  gravi- 
ty than  the  election  of  the  three  other  opposition  candidates.  Considering 
the  all  hut  irresistible'  machinery  brought  to  bear  against  him,  and  that  he 
is  fresh  from  prison,  with  his  political  and  personal  character  covered  with 
every  kind  of  indignity  by  officials  from  tho  highest  to  the  lowest,  his  election 
can  hardly  be  exaggerated  in  importance. 

Italy. 

Letters'from  Central  Italy,  and  some  parte  of  Lombardy,  state  that  the  vari- 
ous governments  aro  making  preparations  againsfan  apprehended  "Mazzini" 
rising.  Incendiary  proclamations  are  circulated  through  the  country,  and  it 
is  said  that  Mazzini  himself  had  appeared  at  several  points  to  oncourago  his 

partisans. 

Russia. 

The  custom-house  officers  on  the  Russian  frontier  have  received  the  strict- 
est orders  not  to  allow  any  books  printed  abroad  in  the  Russian  language  to 
enter  the  country.  Mauy  Russian  travellers  are  believed  to  carry  hack  with 
them  works  of  a  subversive  tendency,  printed  in  London. 

Germany. 

A  despatch  from  Frankfort  says,  that  the  Hanoverian  resolutions,  which 
arc  favorable  to  carrying  matters  with  a  high  hand  against  Denmark,  have 
been  adopted  by  the  Germanic  diet. 

India. 

Sir  Colin  Campbell  has  plenty  of  work  before  him,  though  he  doubt*  not  a 

moment  of  complete  ultimate  success  in  dealing  with  the  rebels. 
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Bahilt  Dose.— There  In  not  ft  vlllaK«  n'  t°wn  *n  tllM  country  ho  nmpill,)u 

that    ft    Hill)    Of    twrlv.;     MIllHlTih'T.-'      Illicit     I'"    ■-:<-«  I  >    oM.'t|m-.J    for    "illlllu' 

Pictorial,"  and  the  work  bo  tliun  pracurud  for  eaoh  ut  about  *1  <J7  i 
beflldOH  a  gratis  ropy  to  the  person  who  Mndl  Ulfl  naDUl  Mid  B10D6J 

person  tasking  to  form  a  club,  ww  tuwe  sample  ooplos  soot  frucofcharg, 
sending  u«  n  line  to  that  uflect. 


(ffuitorial  fMclange. 

Charles  Hownrd,  the  actor,  who  died  in  N-w  York,  verwud- 
donly,  lately,  wajj  the  husband  of  tlio  well-known  aotnu,  lira, 

Churlcs  llowurd,  who  in  now  lying  dangerously  ill.- Tin  Nu> 

poloon  (Ark.)  Plnntor  presents  n  Iwnonteble  picture  of  offhs  in 
that  flection,  tho  rOBult  of  the  overflow  of  the  river*,  and  mi\  one 
of  its  Into  issues  wus  "  worked  off1'  by  tho  printer  while  sta  ding 
In  two  feet  of  water.  Wo  Hiipposo  the  poor  follow  amused  liaaelf 
nt  bin  tusk  by  singiQ£  "u  wot  sheet  mid  a.  flowing  SQft/'-r-In 
tho  examination  of  the  dead  letters  nt  tho  general  post-oiHp  for 
tho  last  quarter  of  tho  year,  thcro  were  found  2472,  wine  con- 
tained money  amounting  to  518,458.  The  three  provioin  quar- 
ters gavo  3252  letters,  enclosing  113,801  ;  2445,  covering  si  ,055  ; 
and  2202  letters,  $11,812.  Tints,  in  ono  year,  9271  lcttc  wcro 
discovered,  covering  #51,885,  nine-tenths  of  which  hnvi  been, 
through  tho  prompt  and  judicious  action  of  tho  finance  jireiiu, 

restored  to  its  original   owners. A  rich  munufuetnrcr,|iimcd 

Oppelt,  died  about  fifteen  years  since  at  lieicbenberg,  in  j  (Stria, 
und  a  vault  was  built  by  bis  widow  and  children  in  tho  c  letery 
for  tho  reception  of  tho  body.  Tho  widow  died  about  i  month 
ago,  and  was  taken  to  the  sumo  tomb;  but  when  it  was  ipeued 
for  that  purpose,  tho  coffin  of  her  husbiind  was  found  0  93  and 
empty,  and  the  skeleton  of  the  deccasod  discovered  in  a  c  *ner  of 

tho  vault  in  a  sitting  posturo. Tho  discovery  of  gold  t  Iowa 

is  now  placed  boyond  a  doubt.  It  is  found  in  several  coultics  in 
the  central  and  southern  parts  of  tho  State,  nenr  tho  DclYloincs 

Eivor. An  enormous  fat  woman,  who  was  recently  ahibited 

about  tho  country,  has  been  married  at  St.  Louis  to  a  inaj  almost 
us  large  as  herself,  named  Rogers.  The  happy  couple  wejhed,  to- 
gether, nearly  twelve  hundred  pounds  ;  and  if  their  happinis  equals 
their  size,  thoy  must  enjoy  married  life  prodigiously.! — Tho 
Memphis  Ledger  says,  "  With  the  subsidence  of  the  watjs  on  tho 
Arkansas  shore,  mosquitoes  are  becoming  so  thick  thj  the  sun 
sets  fifteen  minutes  too  soon — its  rays  being  obscure]  by  the 
swarming  insects,  as  they  were  by  tho  clouds  of  nrro  i  at  the 

battle  of  Pharsalia." The  regatta  and  balloon  asccn  ;m  are  to 

bo  dispensed  with  at  the  coming  celebration  of  the  "iuxth,"  in 

Portland.     Fireworks  in  the  evening  are  to  be  substitute . An 

oarl  marshal,  being  found  fault  with  by  his  sovereign  for  some 
misarrangement  of  a  coronation,  said,  "  Please,  your  mjesty,  I 

will  try  and  do  better  next  time."- Recently,  says  th  Dubuque 

Express  and  Herald,  a  lady  twenty-six  years  of  age  piked  to 
this  city,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  to  procure  a  marrijre  license, 
in  ordor  to  marry  a  man  of  forty.     Such  a  woman  is  that  is 

worthy  to  be  the  wife  of  a  Spartan . The  strong-min  ed  women 

of  Tonica,  La  Salle  county,  Illinois,  have  exacted  pi  lges  from 
tho  keepers  of  liqnor  saloons,  in  that  place,  that  they  ill  sell  no 
more  liquors,  and  that  there  shall  be  no  more  card-p  ying,  etc., 

on  their  premises. Critics  are  sentinels  in  the  grad  army  of 

letters,  stationed  at  tho  corners  of  newspapers  andreviews,  to 
challenge  every  new  author. The  Emperor  Nichqas,  of  Rus- 
sia, said  "  the  Americans  wero  destined  to  become  tie  armorers 
of  tho  world."  The  improvements  in  every  class  ofbrms  which 
were  submitted  to  him  by  our  ready  and  enterprisig  inventors 
during  the  Crimeau  war,  elicited  the  admiration  of  iulitary  men, 

and  led  to  very  large  orders  on  our  American  mediates. San 

Francisco  is  supplied  with  ice  from  Sitka,  in  Russiin  America, 
as  Now  Orleans  is  with  the  samo  article  from  Boston  The  trade 
has  been  in  progress  some  time,  and  grows  in  amJtmt  steadily. 
Thero  is  also  a  limited  export  of  ice  from  the  sitio  place,  for 

ports  south  of  San  Francisco. Sir  John  Pakngton,  of  the 

English  Admiralty,  has  offered  to  place  vessels  at  tp  disposal  of 
scioncc  for  observation  of  the  great  eclipse  of  Seppmber  next — 
tho  points  for  seeing  which  to  astronomical  adpntago  lie  in 
South  America,  and  particularly  about  Lima.  Ai  astronomical 
expedition  may  perhaps  be  organized ;  and  if  so,  nreign  astrono- 
mers are  invited  to  join  the  expedition. By  a  Aw  law  on  lite- 
rary property,  just  promulgated  in  Denmark,  tlnropy  right  of  a 
work  belongs  to  an  author  for  life,  and  for  thirri  years  after  bis 

death. Toads  live  aim ostjwTti rely  upon  insectsltnd  do  no  barm 

in  a  garden.     Induce  as  mSmy  as  possible  to  maklit  their  home. 
' — «  ■*•—  » — — . — —i 

Keeping  an  Eye  on  tour  Neighbor. — ThJe  is  much  satire 
in  the  following  ironical  advice  by  a  sharp  writer  J— Keep  your  eye 
on  your  neighbors  ;  take  care  of  them  ;  don't  let  Jietn  stir  without 
watching — they  may  do  something  wrong,  if  Aou  do.  To  bo 
6ure,  you  never  knew  them  to  do  anything  ver  bad,  but  it  may 
bo  on  your  account  they  have  not;  perhaps,  if  iJhad  not  been  for 
your  kind  care,  they  might  have  disgraced  themselves  and  fami- 
lies a  long  time  ago.  Therefore,  don't  relax  my  effort  to  keep 
them  where  they  ought  to  be.  Never  mind  yojir  own  business — 
that  will  take  care  of  itself. 


Death  of  Bartuot.omew,the  SculptohI — Intelligence  has 
been  received  of  the  death,  at  Naples,  of  Ed  wad  S.  Bartholomew 
tho  American  sculptor.  The  deceased  was  anativc  of  Colchester, 
Conn.,  and  was  considered  as  one  of  the  mist  promising  of  the 
younger  sculptors.     He  died  on  the  1st  of  ft'ay. 

Good  Ex  ample. — An  exchange  says,  "?n  Germany,  chestnut 
trees  are  planted  along  the  roadsides,  which  y;<lld  the  villages  a  large 
income,  as  their  fruit  is  manufactured  into  stach.  When  America 
gets  economical,  our  railroads  will  be  lined  in  the  same  war." 

/ 


aiHagsrtJe  (Batterings. 

Keep  all  kinds  of  plants  ander  gls         i  Ion  us  possible  to  the 
light 
New  gold  mines  have  recently  been  discovered  in  Washington 

Territory. 

Lime,  charcoal-dust,  iishcs,  Foot,  snuff  und  sulphur,  sprinkled 
ii] plant*,  prove  a  defence  against  noil  deetroyens. 

Bevoral  radios  of  fashion  in  Washington  City  ore  introducing 
biger  bier  into  their  bouses,  as  a  beverage  to  offer  visitors, 

Bdmnnj  M.  Blunt  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  editor  in  the  United 
States,  lie  resides  at  Sing  Sing,  and  is  in  the  eighty-eighth  year 
of  his  age. 

Dr.  George  B.  Loring,  of  Salem,  has  consented  to  deliver  tho 
address  at  die  next  anniversary  of  tho  Barnstable  County  Agri- 
cultural Society. 

Mr.  Dnuircll,  the  member  of  congress  from  tho  third  district,  in 
now  nt  his  homo  in  Dcdlmm,  and  is  so  unwell  that  he  will  not 
probably  resume  his  scut. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  putting  upon  record  that  Rev.  W.  H.  Lord, 
of  MoDtpelier,  Vt.,  now  receiving  a  Aulury  of  91600,  has  declined 
n  call  of  (4000  to  Cincinnati,  <  )1)10. 

The  best  time  to  destroy  caterpillars  is  about  the  middle  of  the 
day;  they  begin  to  feed  early  in  the  morning,  and  at  noon  are  all 
■hug  in  their  nests,  and  can  be  taken  off  in  n  bunch  together. 

A  man  in  Philadelphia  wan  recently  cured  of  hydrophobia  by 
swallowing  vinegar.  A  pint  was  administered  to  him  in  lhe 
morning,  another  pint  at  noon,  and  a  third  at  night. 

For  washing  fine  and  elegant  colors,  tho  Scientific  American 
advises  ladies  to  boil  some  bran  in  rain  wntcr,  and  use  the  liquor 
cold.  Nothing  can  equal  it  for  ease  upon  colors  and  for  cleaning 
cloth. 

A  genius,  claiming  to  be  a  "Deputy  United  States  Marshal  for 
the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania,"  has  been  arrested  on  the 
charge  of  quarrelling  with  a  boot-black  about  the  magnificent  sum 
of  two  cents. 

Young  ladies  who  arc  accustomed  to  reading  newspapers,  are 
always  observed  to  possess  winning  ways,  most  amiable  disposi- 
tions, and  invariably  make  good  wives,  and  always  select  good 
husbands.     It  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  disputed. 

The  beautiful  variety  of  domestic  fowl  called  tho  "  White  Dork- 
ing, is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  neighborhood  of 
Dorking,  England,  as  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Columella,  who 
flourished  about  forty  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

In  a  late  drawing  of  the  Havana  Lottery,  Senator  Rcmirez,  a 
■wealthy  citizen  of  Cuba,  drew  $25,000,  the  half  of  the  S50.000 
prize.  He  was  informed  of  the  fact  about  an  hour  after  his  return 
from  the  burial-ground,  where  he  bad  just  consigned  to  tho  grave 
a  beautiful  child. 

Mr.  Keith,  tho  principal  of  the  "Brown  "  public  school  at  Chi- 
cago, was  nearly  beaten  to  death,  recently,  by  a  Mr.  Doolittle  and 
two  Irishmen,  whom  he  hired  to  assist  him.  The  provocation 
was  that  Doolittle's  son  came  to  school  with  a  very  dirty  face, 
and  the  teacher  sent  him  to  wash  it. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  1S53,  Ethan  Allen,  not  quite  four  years  of 
age,  won  a  match  on  Long  Island  course  against  the  Rose  of 
Washington,  several  months  older,  for  S-1000  a  side.  The  match 
■was  gained  by  the  horse  in  2.42,  2.39  and  2.36,  which  is  the  fast- 
est time  on  record  for  an  animal  of  the  age. 

D.  W.  D'Cameron,  owner  of  considerable  real  estate  and  other 
property  in  New  York,  died  from  starvation,  recently.  For  many 
years  he  occupied  the  upper  part  of  a  large  building  in  Fulton 
Street,  comprising  several  rooms,  the  entire  furniture  consisting 
of  a  single  cot,  two  ricketty  chairs  and  a  plain  pine  table. 

After  a  heavy  thunder-storm  at  Cape  May,  recently,  the  ground 
about  the  standing  water  in  many  places  was  covered  with  a  sub- 
stance supposed  to  be  sulphur,  as  it  every  way  resembled  it.  At 
first,  some  supposed  it  to  have  come  from  the  ground  ;  but  this 
could  not  be  the  case,  as  the  samo  was  found  in  tubs  of  rain  water, 
and  must  have  fallen  with  the  rain. 

At  Woodsville,  Haverhill,  N.  H.,  a  boy  eight  years  old,  playing 
on  tho  banks  of  the  Connecticut,  fell  in  and  sunk  in  the  water 
twelve  or  fifteen  feet  deep ;  bis  companions  ran  off  to  alarm  the 
neighbors.  James  Hadlock,  an  Irish  boy,  twelve  years  old,  hear- 
ing their  cries,  plunged  in  where  he  saw  the  bubbles  rise,  and 
plucked  up  the  drowning  child  by  tho  locks,  and  be  was  resusci- 
tated by  Dr.  McNabb. 

The  emigration  to  the  West  of  Billy  Bowlegs  and  his  followers 
may  virtually  be  considered  the  end  of  the  Florida  war,  although 
"  Sam  Jones,"  the  veteran  chief,  with  about  twenty  faithful  fol- 
lowers, still  remains,  and  refuses  to  leave  on  any  terms.  Sam 
Jones  is  said  to  be  107  years  old,  and  in  his  dotage.  He  has  lost 
the  use  of  his  legs,  but  is  still  powerful  in  tho  arms  ;  and  is  obliged 
to  hop  about  on  a  long  pole,  such  as  is  used  by  boys  in  leaping. 

Charles  Watson,  a  Scotch  school  teacher,  finding  his  health  in- 
jured by  the  confined  air  of  the  school-room,  has  invented  an 
original  mode  of  ventilation.  It  is  entirely  simple,  and  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  if  two  tubes  of  unequal  length  be  admitted  into  a 
room,  the  cool  air  will  enter  the  shortest,  and  the  warm  air  be  ex- 
pelled through  the  longest.  Mr.  Watson's  application  avoids  the 
unpleasant  and  dangerous  draughts  created  by  most  modes  of 
"  ventilation. 

A  woman,  who  had  been  collecting  seaweed  on  the  shore  of 
Syke,  feeling  tired,  placed  the  creel — which  was  carried  on  her 
back — on  a  rock,  against  which  she  herself  leaned,  keeping  the 
rope  attached  to  the  creel  round  her  breast.  When  in  this  posi- 
tion the  creel  suddenly  slipped  off  to  the  other  side  of  the  rock, 
and  the  rope  with  full  force  came  across  her  throat,  causing  almost 
instant  death.  In  this  position  her  remains  were  soon  afterwards 
found  by  her  son. 

A  gentleman  at  Bolivar,  Tenn.,  lately  saw  a  nondescript  sort  of 
article  floating  down  the  Mississippi,  near  bis  plantation  ;  it  re- 
sembled a  miniature  Noah's  Ark,  with  the  hull  knocked  oft.  Cu- 
riosity led  him  to  board  it,  when  be  was  astonished  to  find  himself 
in  the  store  of  a  friend  residing  fifty  miles  up  the  river.  The  con- 
tents were  not  greatly  injured.  Ho  tied  the  store  to  tho  shore, 
and  started  off  to  let  bis' trading  friend  know  where  he  might  rind 
his  lost  place  of  business. 

At  Einbrum  (Hautes  Alps),  a  young  woman,  who  had  main- 
tained intimate  relations  with  a  soldier,  broke  off  the  connection, 
notwithstanding  that  he  threatened  her  with  death.  In  order  to 
avoid  him,  she  secreted  herself  in  a  garden  near  the  barracks,  at 
the  brink  of  a  steep  rock  ;  but  he  found  out  her  retreat,  climbed 
into  the  garden,  and,  in  spite  of  her  prayers  and  resistance, 
dragged  her  to  the  wall  of  the  garden,  and  threw  her  down  the 
abyss.  Her  cries  attracted  a  young  soldier  to  the  spot,  and  he 
attempted  to  seize  the  man,  but  the  latter,  eluding  bis  grasp,  flung 
himself  down  after  the  giri.  Both  the  sergeant  and  the  girl  were 
dashed  to  pieces. 


jraiuiB  of  (Polo. 


....  If  men  <li<l  hut  know  Uiomselvos  more,  they  would  be  more 
humble. — Mason. 

Higher  considerations  hove  taught  us  the  god  WUh  is  not 

the  true  God. — Cariyie* 

In  tlm  world  it  is  not  what  wc  take,  up,  but  what  we  alve 

up  that  makes  us  rich. — Ba 

The  poorest  education  thai  teaches  self-control  is  better 

than  the  best  that  DOglectfl  it. — Stirling. 

....  A  great  itap  i*»  gained,  when  u  child  hah  learned  that  there 
in  no  necessary  connection  between  liking  a  thing  und  doing  it. — 
Hare. 

....  Thcro  is  but  ono  greater  absurdity  than  that  of  a  man 
aiming  10  know  himself,  which  i*  for  hirn  to  think,  be  knows  him- 
self,— J  J  wee. 

The  covctons  person  liven  as  if  the  world  were  made  alto- 
gether for  him,  and  not  be  for  the  world  ;  to  take  in  everything, 
and  part  with  nothing. — South. 

....  Our  very  best  friend  i  havo  a  tincture  of  jealousy  even  in 
their  friendship ;  and  when  they  bear  u*  praSsefl  by  others,  will 
ascribe  it  to  sinister  nnd  interested  motives  if  they  can. — Colltm. 

....    One  might   w   well  attempt   to  calculate  mathematically 
the  contingent  forms  of  the  tinkling  bits  of  glass  in  a  kftteido 
as  to  look  through  the  tube  of  the  future  and  foretell  its  pattern  — 
Bcecher. 

There  are  crag  in  onr  spirit*'  existence,  as  there  arc  eras 

in  our  Fortunes ;  eras  when  the  fato  of  the  character  banes  mj«- 
pended  upon  some  act  of  volition,  some  detenmnsTJon  of  the  will. 
— Bow. 

....  There  are  many  people  in  this  world  who  sre  like  per- 
fumed vt\Hcn  from  which  the  perfume  baa  fled,  all  tho  mrrounding 
objects  attracting  it ;  and  so  their  life  is  not  in  Oicmtelves,  but  in 
their  things. — Beecher* 

Where  all  other  temptations  are  about  evil,  pride  alone  is 

conversant  only  about  good  things;  and  one  dram  of  it  poisons 
many  measures  of  grace.  I  will  not  be  more  afraid  of  doing  good 
things  amiss,  than  of  being  proud  when  I  have  well  performed 
them. — Bishop  Hall. 


Jofecr'g  ISutrgct. 

What  is  "  Divorce?"     Cutting  for  fresh  partners. 

Why  is  a  sick  Jew  like  a  diamond  ?  Because  he  is  a  jewel 
(Jew  ill.) 

How  many  sticks  go  to  make  a  crow's  nest  ?  None,  because 
they  are  all  carried. 

Dr.  Holmes,  in  one  of  bis  poems,  says  :  ''I  ncverhcard  a  hearty 
laugh  from  out  a  villain's  throat." 

Scolding,  says  a  good-for-nothing  old  bachelor,  is  the  pepper  of 
matrimony,  and  the  ladies  are  the  pepper-boxes. 

An  exchange  tells  a  story  of  a  negro  boy  who  fell  into  a  hogs- 
head of  molasses,  and  wonders  if  they  licked  him  when  they  took 
him  out. 

Two  Chicago  ladies  went  to  a  ball,  the  other  evening,  in  a  fur- 
niture-wagon ;  no  ordinary  carriage  could  contain  the  immense 
dresses  they  wore. 

Debster  reduces  everything  to  mathematics.  He  got  married 
because  kissing  saved  fifty  per  cent,  on  his  sugar  tax.  Old  bache- 
lors, please  take  notice. 

An  old  toper  was  overheard,  the  other  day,  advising  a  young 
man  to  get  married  :  "Because  then,  my  boy,  you'll  have  some- 
body to  pull  off  your  boots  when  you  come  home  drunk." 

"  Good-morning,  Patrick  ;  slippery  this  morning."  "  Slippery  ! 
and  be  jabcrs  it's  nothing  else,  yer  honor  :  upon  my  word,  I  slipped 
down  three  times  without  getting  up  once." 

A  witness  in  on  Irish  court  of  justice  stated  that  he  was  sudden- 
ly roused  from  his  slumbers  by  a  blow  on  his  head.  "And  how 
did  you  find  yourself?"  asked  counsel.  "  Fast  asleep,"  replied 
the  witness. 

The  son  of  a  fond  father,  when  going  to  war,  promised  to  bring 
home  tho  head  of  one  of  the  enemy.  His  parent  replied:  "I 
should  be  glad  to  see  you  come  home  without  a  head,  provided 
you  come  safe," 

If  you  have  a  trouble,  keep  it  to  yourself.  A  jolly  fellow  can 
raise  a  half  eagle  at  any  lime.  A  dismal  individual,  on  the  con- 
trary, would  not  negotiate  a  loan  of  one  and  uinepence,  if  bis 
life  depended  on  it.  Be  cheerful,  therefore,  for  your  own 
interest. 


THE   FLAG-  OF  OUR    UNION. 

THE    FAVORITE    WEEKLY   MISCELLANEOUS     JOURNAL. 

DESIGNED  FOR  THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

This  long  established  and  well  known  weekly  paper,  after  turdvt  years  rf 
unequalled  prosperity  and  popularity,  has  become  a  "household  word  "  fr<m 
Maine  to  California,  gladdening  the  fireside  of  rich  and  poor,  in  town  and 
country,  all  over  the  wide  extent  of  the  United  States.  It  should  be  a  weekly 
visitor  to  every  American  home,  because 

[C^*  It  is  just  such  a  paper  as  any  father,  brother,  or  friend  would  intro- 
duce to  the  family  circle. 

O1*  It  is  printed  on  the  finest  sa tin-surfaced  paper,  with  new  type,  and  in 
a  neat  and  beautiful  etyle. 

O*"  It  is  of  the  manunoth  size,  yet  contains  no  advertisements  in  ita  eiblit 
super  royal  pages. 

[£/=•  It  is  devoted  to  news,  tales,  poems,  stories  of  the  sea.  discoTerlca.  mis- 
cellany, wit  and  humor. 

O*  It  is  carefully  edited  by  M.  M.  Ballon,  who  has  seventeen  yeare  of  ed- 
itorial experience  in  Boston. 

ICT31  It  contains  in  ita  large,  well  filled  and  deeply  interesting  pages  not  ODe 
vulgnr  word  or  line. 

\£/**  It  numbers  among  its  regular  contributors  the  beet  male  and  female 
writers  in  the  country. 

(Cr*  Its  tales,  while  they  absorb  the  reader,  cultivate  a  taste  for  all  that  is 
good  and  beautiful  in  humanity. 

(£/=•  It  is  acknowledged  that  the  good  influence  of  such  a  paper  in  the  home 
circle  is  almost  incalculable. 

^y  It*  suggestive  pages  provoke  in  the  young  an  inquiring  spirit,  and  add 
to  their  store  of  knowledge. 

{£?=-  Its  columns  are  free  from  politics  and  alljarring  topks,it*  object  beirg 
to  make  home  happy. 

[C?3*  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  it  has  for  years  been  so  popular  a  favorite 
throughout  the  country. 
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thirteenth  copy  gratis. 

Anv  postmaster  can  receive  a  copy  of  the  paper  to  his  own  address  at  the 
lowest  club  rate.     H71'  Sample  copies  sent  wben  desired. 

%y  One  copy  of  Tnr.  Flag  of  ocr  Cmos,  and  one  copy  of  IUllou's  Picto- 
rial, to  one  address,  for  S3  5U  a  year. 

Published  even-  Saturday,  by  M.  M.  BALLOTJ, 

No.  22  Winter  Street.  Boston. 
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SCENE   IN   ALGERIA. — MADAME   LUCE   AND    HER   MONITORS. 


MADAME  LUCE'S  MONITORIAL  SCHOOL,  ALGIERS. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  in  a  former  number  of  the  Pic- 
torial we  gave  a  representation  of  the  interior  of  a  girl's  school  in 
Algiers,  established  by  Madame  Luce,  a  pious  and  noble-minded 
woman  who  has  devoted  her  life  and  talents  to  the  instruction  and 
elevation  of  the  native  women.  Education  among  the  daughters 
of  the  Moslem  everywhere  is  almost  a  nullity.  The  commonest 
domestic  offices,  such  as  are  required  in  that  laborious  drudge,  the 
c,maid-of-ali-work,"  are  all  that  the  Mahommedan  lord  of  creation 
asks  for  in  the  help-meet  for  him.  In  Algeria,  Saracenic  civiliza- 
tion had  died  away  during  ages  of  strife  and  turbulence  and  pira- 
cy, and  no  softening  influences  from  the  Christian  lands  they 
plundered  affected  her  fierce  sons.  The  women  had  even  less  re- 
finement than  their  Eastern  sisters,  and,  degraded  into  the  posi- 
tion of  menials  or  slaves,  had  none  of  that  social  or  political  influ- 
ence which  the  harem  in  the  East  often  possesses.  To  effect  a 
radical  change  in  their  condition  by  means  of  education,  was  the 
object  of  Madame  Luce  in  establishing  her  school.  The  AlgeriHe 
females  were  not  insensible  to  her  efforts.  She  has  succeeded  in 
collecting  a  hundred  scholars,  whose  ages  range  from  four  to  sev- 
enteen years ;  they  are  taught  to  work,  to  embroider,  to  read  and 
write  French  and  Arabic,  and  the  elements  of  arithmetic.  This 
large  number  of  pupils  rendered  it  necessaiy  to  secure  assistance 
in  teaching,  and  for  this  purpose  Madame  Luce  has  established 
the  monitorial  school,  which  our  picture  represents  in  session. 
Madame  Luce  is  attending  to  the  recitation  of  a  class,  and  the 
respectful  air  of  her  pupils  shows  the  estimation  in  which  she  is 
held  by  those  in  whose  behalf  she  is  laboring.  The  French  have 
certainly  been  thus  far  very  successful  in  their  African  colony, 
and  if  they  follow  up  the  plans  they  have  marked  out,  assuring  a 
conquest  made  by  arms,  by  systematic  kindness  and  efforts  at  in- 
struction and  civilization,  they  will  have  deserved  well  of  humani- 
ty in  planting  the  tri-colored  flag  upon  the  shores  of  Africa.  They 
certainly  had  and  have  a  hard  people  to  deal  with.  The  Arabs 
they  encountered  loved  war  and  the  fierce  independence  won  by 
their  arms  and  held  for  long  a  time.  Nothing  but  the  most  chiv- 
alric  gallantry  could  have  overcome  the  military  tribes  they  met 
in  battle,  whose  business  was  war,  whose  income,  plunder.  Hating 
the  Christians,  they  sullenly  yielded  to  the  Christian  yoke.  Yet 
many  of  these  same  people  have  been  induced  to  devote  them- 
selves to  agriculture  and  to  practise  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  The 
Moors,  a  mixture  of  all  the  nations  that  ever  settled  in  northern 
Africa,  were  also  difficult  to  deal  with.  They  had  lost  all  traces 
of  the  civilization  which  they  had  attained  in  the  middle  ages  un- 
der a  better  government  in  Spain,  which  fostered  their  capacity. 


THE  CITY  OF  GLASGOW. 

The  history  ot  the  city,  from  the  period  of  St.  Mungo  to  the 
commercial  crisis  and  fall  of  the  Western  Bank,  presents  many 
points  of  interest.  Looking  back  some  thirteen  centuries  into  the 
gray  morning  light  of  time,  we  see  St.  Mungo,  led  by  an  angel, 
establishing  himself  on  the  banks  of  the  Molendinar,  and  erecting 
a  rude  chapel  or  oratory.  There  for  many  summers  and  winters 
he  prayed  his  prayers,  sung  his  aves,  and  wrought  his  miracles. 
The  fame  of  his  sanctity  spread  far  and  wide,  and  many  pilgrims 
came  to  converse  with  and  be  counselled  by  the  holy  man.  In 
process  of  time — the  prayers  of  the  saint  proving  efficacious,  and 
the  Clyde,  flowing  through  the  lower  ground  at  a  little  distance, 
being  famous  for  salmon — people  began  to  gather  there,  and  a 
score  or  so  of  wooden  huts  was  the  beginning  of  the  present  city. 
In  1197,  the  cathedral  was  consecrated  by  a  certain  Bishop  Joce- 
line,  and  from  thence  on  to  the  Reformation,  its  affairs  continued 
in  a  pretty  prosperous  condition ;  its  revenue,  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  poverty  of  the  country  and  the  thinness  of  the  popula- 
tion, was  considerable ;  and  its  bishops  were  frequently  men  of 
ambition  and  of  splendid  tastes.  Its  interior  was  enriched  by 
many  precious  relics.  On  days  of  high  festival,  the  lord  bishop 
and  his  officials,  clad  in  costly  vestments,  entered  the  great  west- 
ern door,  and  as  the  procession  swept  onward  to  the  altar,  incense 
fumed  from  censers,  the  voices  of  the  choir  arose  in  rich,  solemn 
chanting,  the  great  organ  burst  on  the  ear  with  its  multitudinous 
thunder,  and  the  rude  human  hearts  were  bowed  to  the  ground 
with  contrition,  or  rose  on  surges  of  sound  to  heaven  in  ecstacy. 
Glasgow,  too,  is  closely  connected  with  Wallace.  The  Bell  o1  the 
Brae  saw  the  flash  of  his  terrible  sword,  as  the  Southrons  fled  be- 
fore him.  At  the  Kirk  of  Rutherglen,  Sir  John  Monteith  and  Sir 
Aymer  de  Vallance  met  to  plan  the  capture  of  the  hero ;  and  at 
Rob  Royston  the  deed  of  shame  was  consummated.  Monteith, 
with  sixty  follower,  had  surrounded  the  house  in  which  Wallace 
lay.  Traitors  were  already  within.  His  weapons  were  stolen  ; 
Kierly,  his  servant,  was  slain.  According  to  Blind  Harry,  at  the 
touch  of  a  hand  Wallace  sprang  up,  a  lion  at  bay.  He  seized  an 
oaken  stool,  and  at  a  blow  broke  one  rascal's  back,  splashed  the 
wall  with  the  blood  and  brains  of  a  second ;  when  the  whole  pack 
threw  themselves  upon  him,  brought  him  down,  and  secured  him. 
He  was  conveyed  to  Dumbarton,  then  held  by  the  English,  and 
from  thence  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Edward.  The  battle 
of  Langside  was  fought  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city.  Moray,  lying 
in  Glasgow,  intercepted  Mary  on  her  march  from  Hamilton  to 
Dumbarton,  and  gave  battle.  Every  one  knows  the  issue.  The 
queen  fled  with   a  wild  rein   towards  England  and  a  scaffold. 


Morayreturned  to  Glasgow  by  the  village  of  Gorbals,  his  troops, 
it  is  sal,  wiping  their  bloody  swords  on  the  manes  of  their  horses 
as  the}  rode  through,  and  went  thence  to  meet  his  assassin  at 
Linlithow  town. — Blackwood's  Magazine.  „ 

THE  MOTHER  OF  GOETHE. 

The  aother  of  the  celebrated  Goethe  was  but  eighteen  when  he 
was  bon.  She  was  a  lively  girl,  full  of  German  sentiment,  with 
warm  iipulses,  by  no  means  much  troubled  with  a  conscience, 
exceedigly  afraid  of  her  husband,  who  was  near  twenty-two  years 
her  senir,  and  seemingly  both  willing  and  skilful  in  the  invention 
of  whitt  lies  adapted  to  screen  her  children  from  his  minute, 
fidgety  ad  rather  austere  superintendence.  She  "  spoiled  "  her 
childrenm  principle,  and  made  no  pretensions  to  conduct  a  sys- 
tematic taining,  which  she  abhorred.  She  said  of  herself,  in  after 
years,  tht  she  could  "  educate  "  no  child,  was  quite  unfit  for  it, 
gave  thea  every  wish  so  long  as  they  laughed  and  were  good,  and 
whipped  them  if  they  cried  or  made  wry  mouths,  without  ever 
looking  £r  any  reason  why  they  laughed  or  cried.  Her  belief  in 
Providence  was  warm  with  German  sentiment,  and  not  a  little 
tinged  wih  superstition.  She  rejoiced  greatly  when  her  son  pub- 
lished the"  Confessions  of  a  Beautiful  Soul,"  which  she  loved  as 
a  memoriil  of  a  lost  pietistic  friend.  Her  religion  was  one  of  emo- 
tion ratheithan  of  moral  reverence.  She  was  generous  and  ex- 
travagant, and  after  her  husband's  death,  seems  to  have  spent 
capital  as  veil  as  income.  She  was  passionately  fond  of  the  thea- 
tre, a  taste  which  she  transmitted  to  her  6on.  Her  hearty  simplici- 
ty of  naturt  made  her  everywhere  loved.  Her  servants  loved  and 
stayed  with  her  to  the  last.  She  seems  to  have  had  at  least  as 
much  honoi  as  her  son,  which,  for  Germans,  was  not  inconsider- 
able, and  ntt  much  more  sense  of  awe.  She  gave  the  most  de- 
tailed orders  for  her  funeral,  and  even  specified  the  kind  of  wine 
and  the  sizeof  the  cracknels  with  which  the  mourners  were  to  be 
regaled,  ordtring  the  servants  not  to  put  too  few  raisins  into  the 
cakes,  as  sht  could  never  endure  that  in  her  life,  and  it  certainly 
would  chafeher  in  her  grave.  Having  been  invited  to  go  to  a 
party  on  the  day  she  died,  she  sent  for  answer  that  "  Madame 
Goethe  could  not  come,  as  she  was  engaged  in  dying."  Yet  her 
sensitiveness  vas  so  great  that  she  always  made  it  a  condition  with 
her  servants  that  they  should  never  repeat  to  her  painful  news  that 
they  had  picktd  up  accidentally,  as  she  wished  to  hear  nothing  sad 
without  absohtp  necessity.  And  during  her  son's  dangerous  ill- 
ness at  Weimnl  in  1805,  no  one  ventured  to  speak  to  her  of  it  till 
it  passed,  though  she  was  conscious  all  the  time  of  his  danger 
without  the  heirt  to  mention  it. — London  Leader. 
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